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C  H  A 

CHARLESTON,  the  largest  city  in  the  sUte  of  South 
Carolina,  u  situated  in  the  county  of  Charleston,  upon  a 
aumw  tongue  of  laod  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
nvers  Ashley  and  Cooper,  in  32°  47'  N.  lat.  mnd  79*  48'  W. 
loDg.  The  harbour,  whidi  is  spacious  and  oraiTenient,  is 
formed  by  the  mtnary  of  the  two  riven,  and  proteetad  from 
the  Atlantic  by  Sallivan't  Island  on  the  N.  and  Folly  Island 
on  the  S.  The  entnnoe,  which  is  between  these  isMnd*.  is 
obstmeted  by  a  range  of  sand-bonks,  which  make  three 
chaoDels  by  which  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  may 
enter  the  port,  but  the  passage  is  rendered  to  difficult  and 
uncertain  by  the  tides  and  the  shifting  of  the  sandt,  that  it 
ii  cuitomary  for  all  vessels,  including  even  constant  traden 
(0  the  port,  to  be  taken  in  by  licensM  pilots. 

Charleston  waa  founded  in  1680,  seventeen  years  after 
the  grantinjr  of  the  colony  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Earl  of 
CluendoD.  For  rattier  more  than  a  century  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  provincOf  Columbia,  now  the  seat  of  government,  not 
having  been  founded  until  1767.  Thetown  is  regularly 
laii  out  in  paxallcl  streets  extei^ng  between  the  two  rivera 
and  crossed  1^  oUm  streets  at  right  angles.  Tbe  honses 
an  for  tiie  moet  part  spacious  and  lofty,  and  ftiniished  with 
bikooies  and  verandahs,  in  «der  to  proteet  ib»  interior 
fron  the  ton.  Th«  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  un- 
paved,  and  the  soil  being  sandy,  eonuderable  annoyance  is 
experieneed  in  windy  weather  Rom  dust  and  sand.  To  shel- 
ter the  passeDgvrs  from  the  sun,  rows  of  a  tree  called  the 
'  pride  of  IndU'  are  planted  on  each  side  of  the  streets ; 
this  tree  does  not  grow  to  any  considerable  height,  but  it* 
brinehea  are  spreraing  and  its  foliage  thick,  and  it  possesses 
the  further  advantage  of  not  harbouring  insects. 

The  town  contains  a  city-hall,  exchange,  custom-house, 
gaaid-bouset,  theatre,  <H^han-house,  hospital,  alma-house, 
two  menals,  two  markets,  a  college,  and  nineteen  places  of 
public  worship.  The  yellow  fever  has  made  frequent  ra- 
vages in  Cbaneston,  butitseffectshave been  chiefly  confined 
to  itiaogers,  and  especially  those  from  more  nwtbem  eli- 
nalea.  The  place  it  not  considered  unhealthy  by  natiras. 

Tbe  population  of  the  d^,  in  1790,  was  16.359,  of  whom 
'6M  were  slavM.  In  the  next  li»ty  years  the  number  of 
inhabilanti  has  neariy  doubled,  as  appears  from  the  foUow* 
ing  statement: 

Fne  WItUt*.  Fne  Vmooa 
HalM.    FcMk*.  orCtdDw.     SUvm.  ToUL 

1800    ...  18,712 

ISIO  .  9863  .  5705  .  1473  .  11.671  .  34.711 
I8S0  .  5809  .  5330  .  1475  .  13,652  .  25.356 
1830  .  6326  .  6501  .  2107  .  15.354  .  30.889 
These  nambars  do  not  induds  the  population  of  the  suburba, 
vhieh  in  1830  amounted  to  10,054. 

Charleston  is  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade.  A  great 
pert  of  the  cotton  and  nearly  all  tho  riee  exported  from  the 
>Ute  are  shipped  from  this  port  amount  of  registered 

licensed  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  in  1835  was 
13,759  tons,  ofwhieh  7559  ton*  wen  emplo^red  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  The  tonnage  ot  deam-veiaels  in  the  tame  year 
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was  1889.  In  the  year  ended  30th  September.  1835.  the 
vessels  that  entered  and  left  the  port  in  the  proieeution  ot 
foreign  trade  were— 


Ootvud*. 

Ship*. 

Tou. 

SUpt. 

Tou. 

115 

S8,4« 

ISB 

49.m 

137 

».038 

a8,«7B 

ToUl   .    .  . 

S4S 

SS.«H 

3» 

83.17> 

The  trade  of  Charleston  in  the  two  principal  article*  c 
export  durii^  the  last  seven  years  hu  been  as  follows— thi- 
season  for  shipping  cotton  and  rice  i*  considered  to  begin  on 
the  1st  of  October,  and  to  end  on  the  Ist  of  April  following 


Ex)M>ni. 

Ynn. 

Bet. 

Kiwi. 

Bi«, 

IMm. 

nana. 

p.  CM 

1  WfSOU 

7D,503 

1SJ0.31 

11,42'J 

R3.KKI 

.^..■■•U  ll.fi4.i- 

■■In. 


lS3i4jaii7.an  i:ia,;i;7  !i-j,f;^y  i'i,->i''  i  ig  -i^mas,  lus 
L>':l.  J'l  lu.OiiflLea.eiLi  8,114  l5S.Bn 


3H ,  17.1 


11.751- 
A.4H 


The  euorts  of  the  two  thipping  seaions  ending  April  1, 
1835,  and  1836.  were  distributed  as  follows  *. 


From  Oetobn  1, 1B34 
to  April  1. 1885. 

From  October  1. 1B35, 
to  April  1,  1890. 

CoQBtrin  uhI  Fwti. 

CoUon. 

Cotton. 

I>Uad. 

Sh 

Ulmad. 

UpUDd. 

RtM. 

Klo* 

UfWBOOl     .    *    .  • 

irfwii^  

OiMBoek  aMdObMov 

Him  

OtHr  Porta  in  Truoa 
HoUud  .... 
Nertkof  BmoM  .  . 
OUwr  Voidia  Foita  . 
Wwt  iBdin  ^  .    .  . 

lUlM. 

4,8»l 

«t 

1,«*7 
108 

Bmir*. 

M.M» 
1.998 
7.87» 

ao.saa 

7.PU 

am 

3,94i 

TfeicM, 
4.91i 
6.07S 
« 

4.U8 

sai 

lO.OU 
11. US 
9.004 
13,M0 

6.607 

831 
l,MS 

U.W9 

t.iss 

•,7«7 
88.193 
7.848 
6,899 
7.397 
4,4M 
» 

6.978 
4.399 
14 
S,S48 
9.739 
9.7<9 
)C,«U 
96 
13,9S4 

ToUl  Forrifn  Forte 
PorU  U  tb*  Uoltedi 

sutw  .  .  .  ; 

7.8H 
CIS 

n.m 

H.S« 

7,mo 
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[THE  PENNY  CYCLOFiBDIA-l 


The  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers  are  not  nav^able  to  any 
considerable  disUnce  from  their  mouths.  To  remedy  this 
disadvantage  a  canal  has  been  out  connectiDg  the  UMper 
with  the  aantee  river.  The  internal  communication  ha* 
been  greatly  imprmdhj  means  of  a  laflnMllromChadee- 
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tun  to  Hambturg  on  the  Sanunah,  mponte  to  Augiuta,  a 
distance  of  136  dulea.  Thii  raUnad  vas  opened  in  1834, 
and  has  proved  very  successful. 

The  CbarlestoD  college  was  chartered  in  1785,  but  until 
1^24  it  oould  be  considered  onty  as  a  grammar-school.  In 
that  year  some  alterations  were  made  in  its  phuis  and  go- 
vernment by  means  of  which  it  was  placed  jaa  a  respectable 
footing  as  a  cbUege:  At  that  tiine  'M  faada  hid  bebome 
very  b#,  butjt  ba4  shioi  reoeiv^  .ddll&rs  by  g^fimn 
two  individuaU,  and  its  income  from  students  lias  aUo  since 
1824  amounted  to  10,000  dollars  annually.  The  number  of 
students  in  1833  was  177,  of  whom  46  attended  the  scientific 
department,  76  the  classical  department,  and  55  the  Eng- 
lish department  The  college  building  is  commodious :  it 
posaeaaea  a  good  phihMophical  a^parfttus*  and  k  librdr^  of 
3000  volumes,  besides  several  hundred  volumes  belonging 
to  the  students.  The  medical  college,  whieh  was  established 
in  1824,  is  empowered  to  confer  medical  de^es.  The 
locality  is  a  handsome  building,  for  which  the  city  council 
of  Charleston  appropriated  1 5,000  dollars,  and  the  establish- 
ment has  been  further  assisted  by  the  states'  legislature, 
which  has  granted  to  its  funds  the  sum  of  17,000  dollars. 

Printing  was  introduced  ihto  South  Carolina  at  Charles- 
ton in  1730,  and  the  first  newspaper  was  published  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1732;  there  were  in  1834  three  daily  and  three 
-weeluy  papers  published  in  the  city.  There  are  &ve  banks 
established  in  Charleston  with  capitals  amounting  in  the 
a^sregale  to  4,600,000  dollars;  and  two  insurance  companies, 
with  capitals  of  300,000  and  430.000  dollars  respectively. 

CHARLESTOWN.  the  principal  town  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massaflhusettai  is  ntuatod  on  a  peninsula,  formed 
by  the  river  Mjrstio  on  the  Eaftt.  and  Charles  river  on  the 
West  by  whieh  latter  it  is  separated  from  Boston,  of  which 
it  may  be  said  to  form  a  suburb.  The  settlement  at  Charles- 
town  somewhat  preceded  the  founding  of  Boston.   In  the 

J ear  1628,  Mr.  Endicot.  one  of  the  patentees  to  whom  King 
ames  the  First  had  eight  years  before  granted  an  extensive 
territoY  in  America,  went  to  Kew  England,  with  about 
a  hundred  followers,  and  settled  at  the  spot  now  called 
Salem.  In  the  foUowiag  year  this  small  colony  was  joined 
by  about  two  hundred  otner  persons  from  England ;  but,  in 
the  oourae  of  the  year,  about  1 00  of  the  colonists  removed, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Endicot.  settled  themselves  at 
Cfaarieatown,  then  called  by  its  Indian  name  of  Mishawum. 

In  the  early  part  ai  the  American  Revolutionary  war 
Charlestown  ilras  destroyed  by  the  English  troops-;  pre- 
viously to  that  time  it  was  a  tluiving  plaoe,  in  whieh  many 
branches  of  manufiteture  wete  carrMdon.  It  was  speedily 
rebuilt,  and  bec«me  much  more  eoDsiderable  thtm  befi>re 
the  war.  Tba  population  in  1830  amounted  to  8787  souls. 
Besides  the  Charles-river  bridge,  by  which  the  town  is  con- 
nected with  Boston,  there  is  a  bridge  aonm  the  river  Mystic, 
which  connects  Charlestown  with  the  toiirfi  of  Maiden,  in 
the  same  county.  rBosTos.] 

CHARLEVILLE.a  town  in  the  departmeht  of  Ardennes 
in  France,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  M^idres,  the  capital 
of  the  department,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mouse,  about 
145  miles  from  Paris  through  Soissons,  Reims,  and  Rethel. 
This  town  is  of  modern  origin,  having  been  built  in  1609 
by  Charlat  de  Gonzague,  Duke  of  Nevers,  aftervards  Duke 
«  Mantoa.  It  ia  very  x^ululy  laid  out,  and  tbe  aireeU 
ue  Tory  straight  jthera  are  four  principal  ones,  into  which 
the  oUiua  tun.  The  houses  an  id  uniform  height,  covered 
with  slate.  There  is  a  handsome  square,  surrounded  by  a 
piana,  and  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle.  The  town 
possesses  a  theatre,  a  considerable  pnbllo  library,  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities.  Glwrle^Ue  was 
originally  fortified,  and  had  a  citadel  called  Mont  Olympe ; 
out  these  fortifications  were  destroyed  about  1087,  by  oader 
afLouiftXiV.  of  France,  into  whose  hands  the  tewn  had 
eome.  A  stone  bridge  unites  this  town  wiUi  the  neighbour- 
iogtown  of  MfaiSres. 

Th»  pomilaticMi  of  CharleriUe,  in  1832,  vas  7400  for  the 
Inra  itHdi;  or  7778  fi»  the  whole  commune.  The  inhabit- 
ant onuinfhrtun  inn  wares,  especially  naib  and  fire-arms, 
of  whieh  hat  then  ia  a  lovQfniMat  maniifaflture.  Brass 
ftwmdit  and  the  muuiaetute  of  aoap  aie  also  earned  on. 
Then  is  a  commodious  port  on  the  Mouse,  and««uide«^ 
business  is  transacted 

CHARLEVOIX.  PIERRE  FRANQOIS  XAVIER 
DE,  bom  at  St.  Quentin  in  1GB2,  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  vae  admitted  into  their  order  in  earljr  lifo.  In 
17W  h*  was  qipmnted  to  oce  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 


Canada,  and,  embarking  at  Boehdle,  he  arrived  at  Quebee 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  He  explored  a  large  part  of 
Canada,  and  examined  several  of  the  nvers  and  lakes,  whick 
were  then  not  much  visited  by  Europeans.  In  going  from 
North  America  to  St  Domingo,  he  sufiiered  shipwreck  ;  but 
a  second  voyage  was  more  fortunate,  and  be  reached  that 
island  in  September,  1722.  After  two  or  three  weeks'  stay 
in  St.  I>omingo,  he  sailed  for  Fnuce,  and  arrived  it  Hdvre 
in  the,  month  of  December.  He  aftefwards  made  a  journey 
into  Italy  on  some  business  of  his  order,  'l^hicfa  frequently 
entrusted  him  with  important  employments.  Besides  pro- 
ducing the  voluminous  works  that  b^r  his  name,  he  wrote 
during  twenty-two  years  in  the  *  M&noires  de  Trevoux,'  a 
literary  joomid  oMuiueted  by  the  Jeaiutt.  He  died  at  La 
FUbbe  in  1761. 

He  was  a  latxmous  oompilei',  and  the  doenments  and 
accounts  of  foreign  countries  (furnished  by  Jesuit  mis- 
sicmaries.  Who  ifere  scattered  in  almost  every  comer  of  the 
world)  upon  which  he  principally  worked,  were  num^vus 
and  occasionally  valuable ;  but  both  be  and  his  authorities 
were  partial,  prqudioed,  credulous,  and  superstitious,  and 
too  much  givbn  to  tedious  details  of  the  proceedings  and 
ceremonies  of  their  own  ordw.  To  this  we  must  add  that 
Chaiievoix's  style  is  somewhat  heavy  and  diSiiae.  Hii 
separate  works  are,  I. '  History  and  Inscription  of  Japan,' 
which  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  Eampfer ;  8. '  History 
of  St  Domingo,'  which  is  deriv^  from  a  M8.  sent  him  by 
Father  Le  Pers,  who  lived  twenty-five  years  in  thit  island, 
and  from  some  documetits  which  existed  in  the  bureaux  of 
the  FVehch  tnlnistry  of  Marine ;  i,  *  History  of  New  France.* 
which  contains  a  good  account  of  all  the  French  establidi- 
ments  ih  Canada  and  North  America,  together  with  a 
tedious  confused  journal  <ff  his  own  travels  In  that  part  of 
the  ^vorld ;  (the  latter  portion  was  translated  into  Engli^  in 
1760.  under  the  title  of  'Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  North 
Ainerica ;')  4.  *  History  ot  Vtmgaty,'  which  was  translated 
into  Ebglish  in  1769. 

His  witik  quartos  are  a  bomponnd  Of  travels  and  history 
not  very  skilfully  mixed;  but  although  Charlevoix  haa 
neither  the  order  and  philosophy  necessary  to  an  historian, 
nor  the  enterprise  and  vivacity  df  a  traveller,  he  was  a  very 
industrious  man,  and  collected  many  things  which  stiU 
render  his  books  valuable  for  oceasiond  reference. 

CHARLOCK,  the  vulgar  name  of  Sinapis  nigra  and 
alba,  coUidon  annual  weeds  whtoh  infost  tern-land.  They 
are  to  easUy  destroyed  by  a  Httle  eare,  that  tttelr  vresenee 
ean  only  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  kltnenly  agriculture. 

CHAKLOTTENBURQ,  a  small  town  about  a  mile  from 
Berlin,  Is  built  on  the  river  Spree,  and  united  to  the  capitid 
by  an  excelleot  road,  which  Is  lighted  by  lamps.  It  con- 
tains a  royal  palace  with  i  fine  park,  in  i^hioh  there  is  the 
sepulchral  monument  of  Queen  Lutm,  who  died  in  1810. 
There  are  also  statues  of  the  Great  Elector  and  King 
Frederic  I.  CharlottenbUt^  is  a  great  plaee  of  resort  for 
the  people  of  Berlin,  some  of  whom  nave  fine  country 
houses  here.  The  population  is  about  6100.  There  are  a 
few  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  On  a  smalt  scale. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  a  posi-town,  and  tbe  county- 
town  of  the  county  of  Albemafte.  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
oh  the  bank  of  the  RivaaUa,  a  braneh  of  the  James  river. 
It  is  situated  in  a  beautiftd  and  heidthy  eountiy.  about  twenty 
iniles  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  Montioelh^  Uie  former  resi> 
dence  of  Mr.  Jefibrson,  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hQI,  about  two 
miles  from  Charlo^ville.  Mr.  Jefibrson  is  buried  in  the 
grouUds  near  the  house.  During  the  rerolutioaary  war 
Colonel  Tariaton  made  att  attempt,  in  whieh  he  nearly 
succeeded,  to  surprise  the  Virginia  legislature,  then  sitting 
at  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then  governor 
of  Virginia,  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  in  his  own  house. 

The  university  ef  Virginia,  which  is  about  one  mile  from 
Charlottesville,  was  founded  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
under  the  superintendenoe  of  Mr.  J^erson,  who  was  ap- 
IMtuted  the  first  rector  and  one  of  the  visitors.  Tbe  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  this  iiutitutioti,  and  the  general 
course  instcucUon.  were  formed  bv  Mr.  Jefforson.  It  is 
one  of  the  fow  colleges  in  tbe  United  States  which  has  not 
a  clergyman  for  its  jxesident :  no  theolagioal  or  reUgious 
instruction  is  siven  by  the  universi^. 

The  brancnes  of  instruction  ue  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  HelHrew  languages,  the  most  important  modem  lu- 
guages.  mathematics,  natural  philnephy,  mmnlphiloaciihy 
and  vcditieal  eoonom](^,Um^^%paii^(^^  is  alao 
a  small  medical  lohod.    The  iuuvenrtj  i^inim  >  well 
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riMtfld  KlvwT  of  about  |  O.ODQ  vplaipay,  f  philowpliioa]  and 
cheminl  appumtos,  nn  anatomic^  and  yeiwral  mnmiQi, 
1  cabinet  of  mineral,  an4  an  observatory- 

CHARQIXKS^  a  town  iq  France,  ip  tite  depattniept  of 
Sa-W  tod  LcHT^    rS«&NB  et  toiits.l 

CHARQtLpIS.  or  CHAROLOig.  4  district  deriving 
i%  name  from  the  above  fown,  wtiic|i  was  ^he  capital  of  it- 
CbiTtftloia  w^M  »  flubdivision  of  the*  duQp;  of  Bqurgogpe, 
11^1  FfailippQ  le  Boa  and  Charl«s  le  Tiro^raire.  the  two  last 
/  tbe  great  feudal  duk^  took,  durjps:  ^lieir  ratber'a  life- 
;  rae,  their  titl^  diitric^  beii)g  kppwn  fw  coants  of 

Ckirollois.  It  i«  included'  ip  fb^  department  of  Sa6iie  ^ 
L  ire,  exo^  |i  small  |»art  west  ft  the  tt»T9,  vbtch  is  fqr 

most  put  oomprehencM  in  the  dep^twent  of  -^llfpr. 
Alliex,  »a6?vk  bt  IjOiit|t.f 

CHARplXOia,  CANAL  DU,  otherwise  called  the 
CAKAL  DIT  CKnTRB.  ope  of  the  moat  important  canals 
3  France.  It  ^ra«  oomcpenoedVp-  I/S^  and  finished  A.p. 
1:9^  and  pans  tbrougb  Ibe  district  fropi  ^hich  it  takes  it^ 
raroe,  ronnectipff  tbe  n&vigatton  of  the  Loire  at^  t>|goin 
rith  that  of  tbe  SaAne  at  Ch&Ions.  Prom  its  ji^nctjoq 
nth  the  Loire  it  fellows  tbe  yallf^  of  t^^  ^rrou^*  fe^er 
'.  the  Loire,  fior  a  \erf  short  distance,  «nd  then  that  of 
ti  Bourbinoe,  a  feeder  of  the  Arroux.  The  only  town  of 
my  impoitaoce  near  (be  canal,  in  thfs  part  of  its  course,  is 
hnj  (popula^op,  2722.  ^>vn ;  3400,  whole  pommune). 
The  anal  then  parses  through  tl)e  £(9ng  or  poql  of  Long 
?endii,  sad  follows  the  Vallw  of  [he  Dheune.  a  feeder  of  tbe 
StSDc,  to  near  the  town  of  C^igHj  (poiiulation  2989),  and 
Tta,  turning  off' to  the  right,  opens  into  tSe  Saoi^e  st 
tHlons.  Its  whole  length  is  given  In  the  table  subjoined 
::)Malte  Bnm's  (Xo£.  {I^ivei^tflh,  at  116.^12  mitre^,  or 
a'out  72  English  xnues. ' "  It  is  the  seventh  of  the  ^r^nch 
'inals  in  respect 'of  length.  Its  length,  as  measured  on  th^ 
113*  of  France  hvA,  H.  Bru6,  and  by  the  Society  for  the 
^.!ru<ion  of  'DsefalKnowledge^  is,  as  near  as  can  be.  7p  mile^ 
CHARO7I,  'a  native  of  Lampsacus.  on  the  Hellespont, 
'Tte  of  those  numerous  Greek  historical  writers'  now '  only 
<r.-i«Ti  by  their  liames  and^'a  few  fragments.-  Charon  lived 
'-'!^7re  Herodotus,  who  was  born  s.c.46i,  and  he  was  younger 
!b33  Becataeus,  who  was  itrotjahly  in  the  vigour  of  bis  lift 
iViat  B.C  SpO^.  Charon  w?ote  a  history  of  bis  native  town, 
1  History  of  Persia,  a  history  of  Crefe,  and'  other  vraks. 
Tbe  loss  erf"  'tbe  Cretan  )iistory  is  to  be  regretted,  as  we 
,'>-fe«  M>  few  materials  for  the  antient  state  otthat  island. 

(See  Suidas.  Xap^y,  CKmer,' ffiftoricorum  '^rtscorum 
intiquin.  ^t^menia,        Heidelberg,  1806,  ^vbj  ' 

Sutdas  mentions  (wo  other  writers  of  the  name  ;  one  of 
I'lrlhage,  ind'  the  other  of  Naucratis,  in  'Egypt. 

CKARON,  the  fabulous  boatman  inio  conveyed  the 
'aides  of  the  departed  across  the  riv'ep  which  girt  the  in* 
'mzl  regions.''  i^urip.  Aiiett.%53,  Aristoph. '  Pan. 
Vi^il.  ^nei»,  1.  298.)    His  fare  was  an  obol  (the 

-  ith  part  of  a  drdchme),  which  was  laid  m  the  mouth  of 
I  person  '^bont  '^  be  buried,  in  order  that  tie  might  have 
'iifrewith  to '"pay  the  freight  {vavXov,  JovAkij.'  Aristoph. ; 
'  Pollux,  ix.  82 ;'  and  Juvenal,  iii.  267.)  Charon  does  not 
-xyv  in  tfomei' ;  his  origin  is  referred  to'iCgypt  (XKodor. 

-  9<-),  where  'be  had  a  reprnefatiitiTe  ip'  Amenthes,  tbe 
--chlnn'  of  a  fotuie  state  I  bis  name  thought'  to  point'  to 
'1^  joy  produced  by  a  ^edom  fVom'  sublunary  troubles. 
See  Creuzet,  SymboUk,  Lp.  H\'.y        '  ' 

CHART. 'or' mA-CH ART,  a'bjdrographical  map,  or  a 
p.'T^i^i-'ni  of  some  tnrt  of  ihe  sea,  in  piano,' fbr  the  of 
•ari^tion-  Fotirnfer,  in  his  Bydrc^apfkie,  (foL  par.  1667,' 
'  549.')  ascribes  ibe  invenliofa  of  charn  to  Henry',  son  of 
J'/ao.  king' of  Portugat:'  certain  it  is' that  marine  charts 
:ppear  first  to  have' isiiied  irlitn  the  Portuguetfe.  '  Bagfoi^ 
'ITS,  the  prst'  step  that  was  Wade  tbwara  a  ^Howttldge  of 
'j'r  own  coasts  was  by  an  alWnac,  with  'a 'chart  ofthe 
■^stiner  pnt  'of  Kngland,  printed  clh  velIum,'or  jiarchnietiy,' 

•  Wynhni  de  Vorae.  liSO,  and  bourid  in  W  sbiall  portable 
^-iJcme.   TVa»  vks  Hbe  first  be'  had  seen  of  Ai'A  Whcl.'  (See' 

,  3igfi)rd*s  XsMer  to  Beanu,  ^flzed'to  LeUnd's  Itinerwyi 
L,  p.  Ixzx.,  and  ^tilig:      OuL  ffeubrig.,  ^  749,.) 

*  J»ia  Rou,  s  natfvd' of  Dieppe,  and  Servant  to  Kin^f  Henry 
nn.,  made  tor  the  king's  use  i.  Book  of  Hvdrography,  so 

hdng  in  aedUint  of  the  ^tnpasB,'e!evatum  df  the 
adr,  la^ode,  sea  coasts,  &c.,  1542,  finely  paiAted  of) 
q^seen  rety  large  skins  of  parcbmeritl  still  pre^Ared 
■  Ufli^  the  roTsl  mtfnuscnpts  *n  tbe' Brttis'K  Musednt^ 
i  ■AsdttS..  IX.  Of  this  deseriptton'alsd  is  a  very  eurioiis 
\  'b^pimnwd  in  'tab  samd  aflnctton^fermerlVbelobgtti^ 


to  Lord  Oi^ford.  and  probably  of  u  early  if  pof  si)  e^ir? 
date  than  Rotz>  charts.  New  Holland  It  laid  down 
it  ss  an  island,  qnder  the  name  qf  Jfiva  le  Grand. 
writer  of  the  present  srtidis  man^  yettrs  ago.  cbnsylt^  ^ 
l^te  Captain  Flinders  for  his  opinion  whetner  this  portion 
of  the  chart  could  have  been  laid  down  firoip  nffual  pp^rv^' 
tion-  Tlie  answer  was,  '  most  certainly ;  tor  tines  of  red 
dots  are  made  to  border  the  coast  exactly  to  the  pxtent  tq 
which  it  is  cqral-hound,  and  no  forther  \  I  was  wre^kad  t^pm 
one  of  (bose  reefs,  and  have  reaion  Vf  rsQieipber  them.' 
"fhe  inames  of  places  are  qccasionalfy  '^ven  upon  th<!  dif- 
ferent shores  in  thi?  ch!^rt,  in  Fren^ ;  »nd  fpe  very  spot 
upon  it  w))ich  Captain  Cook  afterwards  |if|nied  Botany  ^ay 
i^  design(Lted  as  {!6^e  det  Herba^et. 

Tlie  generality  of  the  early  Portugoew  elf^rti  Sftem  ti) 
hpebeen  made  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ibe  particular  apecies  of  charts  nipst  used  at  ses  vitt  hQ 
explained  under  the  head  Mb&cator's  fROJKCxioN.  Se* 

also  Map,  tipd  SmtBOQBAfHlC,  Ol^TflOORAPHIC,  6no- 

VONic,  and  Conical  I^rojsct^ons,  vnder  which  last  bead 
look  for  Flam8teed*s  and  the  modem  ^frencb  projeetioni. 

CHARTA,  MAGNA.   nyiAONA  Pbakta.] 

CH ART^i  from  charts,  *  paperi'  was  fbe  nape  ^en  to 
the  letters  of  franchise  grant^  by  the  lyings  of  rrance, 
during  the  middle' ages  to  several  towns  f^nd  cqinmqi^itiea. 
by  which  they  werf!  put  ip  possession  of  certain  niuniclpal 
rights  or  privileges,  such  as  the  fr^  'ele;Qtion  qf  ^^jf  lo<«l 
magistrates,  &c.  A(  present  the  word  charte  li  lued  in 
France  to  Bigqit'y  the  solemp  ackiiow^edgaiepf  made 
|i0ui9  ^Vlll.  on  ^is  restoratiop  in  1^14  of  the  ri^h^  (ff  t^ 
hation,  which  i^  the  fundamental  ^aw  of  i\ie  Frepch  consti- 
tutional moparchy.  ani^  the  principle  of  ^hicb  resembles 
that  of  the  Kiidish  constitutibnas  Ifn^nded  on  l^agpa 
Charta  an<^  (lie  vm.  <^  RigV^*  ^e  le^blative  power  vi 
vested  in  two  chambers,  peers  and  deputies,  subject  to  t^i^ 
kiiig'^  sanction.  All  laws  are  promi^lgated  by  (be  )ting. 
The  executive  jiower  i^  vested  solely  iQ  the  ^ipK*  who  ap- 
points to  all  fhe'oiffices  of  the  administration,  bo'tn  civi(  and 
military,  and  has  the  command  of  all  the  military  and  naval 
forces.  He  also  appoints  the  judicial  o.:^cen  who  ^owever, 
when  once  appointed,  cantiot  \ie  removed  hy  him',  ^he 
king  makes  all  treaties'  of  p«ioe,  alltande,  of.  cpmiq^rce. 
His  peiiwn  ts  inviolable ;  but  tbe  minuters  are  re^nsible. 
0ne  article  of  the  Qiarte,  having  fftven  ooeaslop  Jo  s  false 
interpretation,  of  which  the  ministers  of  Charles  %.  availed 
themselves  to  issue  tbe  famous  ordonnances  whi^  gave  rise 
to  the  revolution  of  July,  was  altered  on  t^e  ijtMiessioD  of 
Lonis  Philippe,  and  it  was  clearly  explained  that  *  the 
issues  the  necessary  ordonnances  and  rej^iations  fo^  tbe 
execution  of  the  laws,  without  ha^ng  the  powei;  in  any' ease 
to  suspend  the  course  of  the  law  or  to  delay  i^  execution.* 
The  Charte,  with  t^s  and  one  or  twp  more' modifications  of 
ihinor  inaportance,  yras  sworn  to  by  liDiiis  ^hiUppe  on  the 
9th  of  AWust,  183(r.  Since  that  date,  a  change  has  been 
made  by  the  legislature  in  the  constitution  of  tb'e  Chamber 
of  Peers.  The  reers  are  for  life,'  Snd  ^he  peerage'  is  pot 
hereditatr  in  their  femilies. 

The  Charte  con'suts  of  sixty-nine  armies,  and  is  inserted 
in  thb  'Almanac  Royal  et  Nations!.*' whiebiii  publi^wd 
everryeeK'  [Unia  XVIllj  ' '  ' 

CHARTER,  or  CHAIJTA.  Th^  primary  meaning  of 
Charta,'  or  Carta,  is  piper,  or  any  material  to  write  upon,  as 
charta  pergalnena  (parchn^'ent).  iX  then  came  to  signifff 
any  deed  or  Writing,  in  the '6ame  manner  as  liber  (flie  inner 
hark  of  a  tree),  from  which  a  sbrf;'of  papet  was  'mule,  now 
steiiifieB'fahy  description  of  boob. 

The  wotti  Charter^  thougb  formerly  used  a^  synoi^Tmous 
witb'aeeds  fend'writings  titt,  6a),  is  now  applied  only 
t6'ihoise ''grants  of  the 'king  whic^  create  conxiralipns,  or 
confo-  some  'privilege'  or  exemption ;  in  !^c1;  the  word  has 
acquired'  fhe  secondary  meaning  of  privilege  or  immunity. 

Many  cbartbrs,  of  great'  antwuitVjjire'ex^ant.  The  city 
of  Lbnqon  possessed  two  grallted  Hy'william  the  Conquero^ 
ih  I066;iitia  ieveral  copi^^I^i^apbarta  and  the  Charta 
de 'Forest|' are  in  good  preservation,  '^lackstbne,  quoting 
Matthew  Pan^  says,  that  an  original  great  'charter,  under 
seal,'  waa  sent  to  ^very  county  in  England,  and  to  those 
which  had  forests  irithih  theiA  a  charter  of  the  forest  also; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  continues,  it  is  surprising  how 
few'of  these  originals  arc  at  present  extant' 

CHARTKR-HOUSE,  London.  5ir  Walter  de  Manny, 
kniglit,  a  stranger'  bom,  lord  ot,tlwjtownof  Manny,  I'n  tps 

dfoMM  drCambtaT.  la  the  Ni^Sgwho  fur  seiV% 

...... 
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raodend  to  Kine  Edwird  III.  wu  made  one  of  the  ftrat 
koightt  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  in  the  year  of  the  great 
plague,  1349,  bought  a  pieoe  of  ground  without  the  bar 
of  West  Smithfield,  which  he  inclosed  and  bad  consecrated 
fbr  the  burial  the  dead,  and  where,  in  that  year  alone, 
more  tlwn  50,000  bodies  are  said  to  have  been  intored.  It 
wai  tberenpoB  eaUed  the  New  Chnrch-Have,  and  a  chapel 
wu  baQt,  wherein,  about  the  year  1360,  Sir  Walter  de 
Manny  intended  to  found  a  college  fiMr  a  warden  or  dean, 
■nd  twelve  secular  niests ;  but  in  the  next  year  that  design 
was  altered,  when  Michael  de  Northburah,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Joined  with  him  in  the  building  and  endowing  a  priory 
hi  ^is  place  for  double  the  number  of  Carthusian  monks, 
which  was  to  be  called  '  The  Salutation  of  the  Mother  of 
God,'  and  the  fbnndation  appears  to  have  been  finished  about 
A.D.  1370.  The  gross  revenue  of  this  bouse  at  its  sur- 
render to  King  Henry  VIII^  June  10, 1535,  amounted  to 
7362.  2r.  7d.,  its  clear  income  to  6422.  0«.  i^L  per  annum. 
Bearcroft,  in  his  *  Historical  Account,'  says  tibe  site  of  this 
house  was  first  granted  June  12, 1542,  to  John  Bridges  and 
Thomas  Hale,  for  their  joint  lives;  and  Aivil  14. 156S,  to 
Sir  Edward  North,  who  was  made  a  bamu  ItC  Mvia :  his 
son,  Roger  Lord  North,  sold  it  Mur  31,  )65.  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  for  2500/.,  whose  aon.  Thorn**  Howard,  eari  of 
Suffrik.  sold  it  in  the  9th  Jac.  I.  to  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq., 
for  13,000'.,  who  founded  upon  it,  and  largely  endowed,  a 
most  magnificent  hospital,  connsting  of  a  master,  preacher, 
a  head  schoolmaster,  and  second  master,  with  forty-four 
boys, and  eighty  decayed  gentlemen,  who  have  been  si^diers 
or  merchants,  besides  a  physician,  ehirurgeons,  register,  and 
other  officers  and  servants  of  the  house.  Beside  the  scho- 
lars upon  the  foundation,  whose  number  is  now  limited  to 
forty-two,  the  masters  are  allowed  to  receive  certain  others, 
whtwe  number  fluctuates  ftom  one  to  two  hundred.  The 
Charter-House  is  considered  one  of  the  first  schools  of  the 
metrop(4is.  Among  the  nninent  persons  who  have  received 
tb«r  ediuBtioD  then,  mv  be  enumerated  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
Ae  mathematiaian ;  Addison:  Steele;  Dr.  Benson,  Ushqi 
of  Gloucester;  Sir  Wflliam  Blaekstone;  the  late  earl  of 
Liverpool ;  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Bwney. 

The  Charter-House,  no  doubt,  derives  its  name  from  a, 
eomiption  of  ehartreux,  a  monastery  of  Carthusians.  The 
persecution  (tf  certain  monks  of  this  house  liwms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  Relinmatio&  of  the  time  of 
Hea  VIIL 

(See  Dugdale's  Monaiiicon,  new  edit,  vol.  vi..  p.  6. 
Tanner's  Notit.  Monaat.,  edit.  Nasmith,  Midd.  viii.,  3. 
Bearcroft's  HUt.  Account  qf  Thonuu  Sutton,  Etq.,  8vo., 
Lond^  1737.  Cailisle's  Deter,  of  the  Endoumd  Orammar 
SehouUifiBngl.  and  Walet,  8vo.,Lond.,  1818.  vol.  ii..p.  2.) 

GHARTRAIN,  a  district  in  Franoe,  bounded  on  the 
N.B.  hv  the  Itle  de  France,  on  the  N.W.  by  Perohe,  on 
the  S.  hy  the  Orlianois  and  Dunoii.  It  formed  part  of  the 
more  extniiive  diaitriot  BeaniM.  rBuuiiB.X  It  takes 
its  name  immediately  frmn  Hi  oajntaf,  Chartres,  hot  oriei- 
nally  flrom  the  people,  Camntes,  by  whom,  at  the  time  of  uie 
Roman  invasion,  it  wu  peopled.  This  nation  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  u  one  of  those  wnieh,  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
elder,  king  of  Rome,  contributed  their  contingent  to  the 
force  which  crossed  the  Alps  and  inundated  Va»  nnrth  of 
Italy.  ^Cbltx.]  In  the  time  of  Cmaar  they  extended  from 
the  Seme  to  the  country  soudi  of  the  Lure.  It  wu  in  the 
teiritory  of  this  people  (which  Cnsar  informs  us  was  held  to 
be  the  central  region  of  Oaul),  that  the  Druids  held  their 
great  aimual  eonventTon.  It  is  not  very  euy  to  judge  of  the 
relative  political  and  military  importance  of  this  nation : 
they  appear  to  hm  been  under  the  pnteetitm  vt  the  Remi 
('  quorum  enut  in  eUentela'  U  Casu'e  expreuioB,  De  BeL 
Gtu^  tL  4),  Hid  thsir  part  in  the  stiug^  against  the  Ro- 
man* is  not  tudi  as  to  indicate  pre-eminent  power  or  valour. 
They  dew  l^sgetius,  whom  C»sar  had  appointed  to  be  &eir 
ohief,  and  allied  themselves  with  their  neighbours,  the  Se- 
BODOi,  to  apfOfb  the  Romans ;  but  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
Cmaar,  who,  in  hie  sixth  mnpeign.  b.c.  53.  took  the  field 
before  the  usual  period  of  the  year,  led  them  to  snlmit 
without  striking  a  blow.  In  the  following  year  they  were 
active  in  forming  a  general  ctrnfederacy  of  uie  OanU  against 
the  Romans,  and  offered  to  take  the  lead  in  the  revolt  On 
the  appointed  day,  therefore,  under  the  command  of  Co- 
tuatUB  and  Conetodunus.  they  assembled  at  one  of  their 
lowt's,  Gmabum  (now  Ortiansi,  and  murdered  all,  die 
Rimwn  trader*  whom  they  found  there.  So  rapidly  was 
Hw  AVI  of  this  BtR^  spread,  that  *  what  was  dnw  at  Qe- 


nabum  at  sunnse  was  known  before  the  conclusion  af  the 
first  watch  (i.e.  ^fore  9  p.  m.),  in  the  territmiBs  of  ths 
Arvemi  (Auvemie).  which  is  ]  60  (Roman)  miles  off.* 
Their  quote  of  tna  foree  destined  to  raise  the  aiege  of  Alesia 
wu  1S,00<^  and  they  probably  shued  in  the  dabat  oonee- 
quent  on  that  attempt.  Towards  the  dose  of  that  anmmer, 
or  early  in  the  fbttowing  winter,  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  yean  d  CMar's  oommand,  they  attaidwd  tiie  Bitn- 
riges,  who  had  submitted  to  Onaar;  but  OMar,  hastihr 
leaving  his  winter-qnarters  with  a  put  of  his  trocns, 
vanced  into  their  country  and  compelled  them  to  dispenaw 
and  left  part  of  his  army  to  pats  the  rest  oi  the  winter  in 
quarters  at  Grenabum.  In  the  course  of  the  lidlowmg  sum- 
mer they  were  fioallv  reduced  by  Cnsar's  lieutenant^  nlnniL 
(Cteaar,  de  Bet.  QaL,  lib.  v.,vL,  vii.,  viii.) 

CHARTRES.  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Euro  et  Loir,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Eure,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine,  46  mites  in  a  straight  line 
S.W.  by  W.  of  Paris,  or  S3  miles  by  the  road  through  Ver- 
sailles,  Ramhouille^  and  Epemon ;  in  48"  26'  N.  hit»  and 
1^  28'  B.  long. 

Cbartres  is  a  very  antient  city.  Under  the  Roman  do- 
minion it  bore  the  name  of  Autrknm,  but  in  the  fourth 
century  this  name  wu  replaced  by  that  of  the  peorie,  the 
Camutes  [Chartrain],  whose  capital  it  was.  It  ooes  not 
appear  to  retain  any  relics  of  Roman  antiquity,  save  the 
remains  of  some  subterranean  aqueducts  fsx  conveying  to 
the  town  the  water  of  some  springs  about  four  or  five  miles 
south  of  it,  and  some  subterranean  passages  leading  from 
the  town,  and  extending  about  seven  miles  to  the  W.  and 
W.N.W. 

In  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  in 
the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  Chartres  suffered.  In  858 
it  was  piUaged  and  burnt  by  the  Northmen,  taken  again  by 
them  under  their  fkmous  leader  Hastings,  but  given  up  by 
him  on  the  townsmen  and  the  bishop  agreeing  to  |»y  a 
certain  sum  u  a  ransom.  Their  nwleet  to  pay  this  tribute 
caused  anothv  uege  and  oaptnre  of  the  tomi.  In  91 1  the 
townsmen  suoeessmlly  resisted  the  attacks  of  die  fomons 
RoUo,  the  first  duke  of  Normandie. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Cihaitres  wu  the  capital  of  a  county, 
which  wu,  in  the  tenth  century,  united  with  that  of  Blois 
and  Tours.  At  a  later  date,  the  town  wu  troubled  by 
quarrels  between  the  clergy  and  the  townspeople  or  the  no- 
bility ;  those  between  the  count  of  Chartres  and  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  were  made  up  by  expreu  agreement  in 
1294;  but  they  were  succeeded  by  long  disputes  between 
the  bishop  and  the  chapter,  carried  on  by  interdicts  and  ex- 
communications, the  usual  weapons  of  ecclesiutical  warfore. 
The  county  of  Chartres  had  come  by  purchase  into  the 
hands  of  tiie  King  Philippe  IV.  le  Bel,  and  had  been  be- 
stowed by  him  on  his  hrouier  Chailes  <^  Valoia.  Upon  the 
aeeeuion  of  Philippe  of  Valus,  aon  of  Charles,  to  the  erown, 
it  wu  reunited  to  the  n^al  donatna,  and  continued  eo  till  it 
wu  given  u  dowry  to  the  dan^ter  of  Louis  XII.  when 
married  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  During  this  interval  it  wu 
disputed  by  the  Bourguignon  and  Armagnao  factions,  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  and  wu  taken  from 
them  by  surprise  by  Dunois.  butard  of  Oriians,  and  othws. 
The  bishop,  a  xealoiu  partisan  of  the  Bouivuignon  and 
English  party,  wu  killed  in  the  struggle  on  lAis  lut  ooca- 
sion.  In  the  religions  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
town  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  different  parties ;  and 
it  wu  here  that  Henry  IV.  wu  consecrated  after  mutering 
the  place  by  force  of  arms.  The  county  of  Chartres,  when 
bestowed  on  the  dueheu  of  Ferrara.  wu  erected  into  a 
dnehy :  it  subaeqimitly  came  by  marriage  to  the  dukes  of 
Nemonis*  1^  whom  it  wu  resigned  to  the  oown.  Lonta 
XIIL  bestowed  it  upon  his  brother  Gastcm.  duke  of  Origans . 
upon  hit  deaA.  Loots  XIV,  gave  it  to  his  own  hndier  Phi- 
lippe^ duke  of  Orleans,  fVom  whom  the  duohy  wu  inherited 
up  to  the  period  the  Revolution  by  his  linul  descendants, 
the  present  royal  fomily  of  France.  The  ddest  aon  of  the 
present  king,  Lottis  Philippe,  bore  the  title  of  duke  of 
Chartres  up  to  the  time  of  his  fiither's  aocesuon. 

The  oi^  of  Chartres  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  river  Eure.  which  flows  here  in  two 
channels,  one  within  and  the  oUier  without  the  antient 
ramparts,  which  yet  remain,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  circuit 
of  pubUc  walks.  Chartres  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  towns;  the  upper  hu  some  tolerably  commodious 
streets,  and  contains  the  principal  public  edifices :  the  lower 
town  is  ill  built  and  ill  laid  out;  the  streeta  irtiick  unue  the 
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Im  an  n  slaep  u  to  be  ilnoit  ipiceewible  to  carraget. 
tmj  IhiDg  ifaout  the  piece  hae  en  eir  of  eatiqiiitT :  the 
kooiM  an  for  the  nuet  part  old ;  manr  of  them  itill  have 
ibe  dooinny  in  tiw  form  tt  k  pmnted  anh,  with  Gotiile 
ninanti.  The  aabnih  BourgneuC  hj  which  the  n>ad 
4an  Furie  entm  the  town,  U  raog  ud  itrag^ing, 
ttotiiig  fcr  the  most  part  the  H>peaniiee  of  a  mere  vU^ 
hge  Mosistiiig  of  oottagea  with  their  gablei  towarda  the 
ttmt  Then  ara  in  Chartrea  four  aouarea;  one  in  Gxe 
lamer  town,  that  of  St.  Pierre,  borderea  with  two  rowa  of 
beet,  and  a^jaoent  to  the  antient  Gothie  ehuioh.  from 
whieh  it  takes  ita  name;  two  in  the  upper  town,  via.,  the 
corn-market  and  the  herb-market;  and  one,  the  b^nd- 
tomeat  of  all,  called  La  Place  dea  Barrieadea,  outaide  the 
*>lls.  The  berb-market  is  adorned  by  an  obeliafc,  erected 
\if  the  inbabiianta  (aj>.  1601)  to  the  mamorj  itf  their  feUow 
tmruman,  Geanal  Maroeau. 

But  tba  Ineat  ediflee  in  Chartrea  is  the  CathedraL 
Tbs  Snt  cathedral  bad  been  bnmt  hf  tibe  Normans,  a  j>. 
S58.but  it  was  repaind:  in  the  lOtb  eentury  H  was  again 
bnrat;  and  a  third  ftre,  in  1020,  oeeasione^  aeoording  to 
ceneral  belief,  bjr  lightning,  eonsnmed  not  onlf  the  Cmi*- 
anl,  but  nearly  the  whole  city.  By  the  seal  of  the  then 
htdnm  Folbert,  liberal  contributions  were  obtained  towaida 
dH  rsinilding,  and  the  wnrk  was  eommenoed ;  the  build- 
tug  however  proceeded  alowty,  and  it  was  not  antil  1260 
tut  it  was  dedicated.  Sven  »t  that  period  only  one  of  the 
great  towers  waa  snrmounted  by  a  spire,  the  second  spire 
not  having  been  added  till  the  16th  century. 

Ibe  prinapal  front  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  French  Aet 
in  bnadth,  and  is  formed  by  two  square  towers  and  the  in- 
teml  betwem  them,  the  towers  and  the  intervening  part  of 
the  ■tmetttie  being  each  flf^  foot  in  breadth.  The  spires 
Tbieh  sannount  the  towera  are  of  diflbrmt  architecture  and 
of  different  heighta.  The  tHA  spire  ia  a  pyramid  of  many 
ndes,  rising  to  tne  height  of  time  hnndred  and  for^-4wo 
Fnseh  foot  frnn  tiie  mnnd :  the  aiehHeotore  is  nlain  and 
heavy;  bat  it  is  eased  with  stone  ooiionily  earvea  Hke  the 
tetles  of  a  fish  :  it  alwaya  appeata  to  be  leaningtowards 
the  speetaUv  wherever  he  may  be  standing.  The  new 
tfin  is  378  French  feet  high :  it  is  ol  much  more  florid 
uchiteetore  than  the  other,  and  is  so  much  admired  as 
to  have  become  proverbial  for  its  beauty.  That  part  of 
the  front  which  is  between  the  towera  baa  a  portal  with 
three  doorways,  with  pointed  arcbea,  and  is  adorned  with 
itatoes,  which  were  preaerved  at  the  destruction  of  the  former 
eathedral,  and  are  interesting  as  memorials  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  the  dark  ages.  Above  the  dorawaya  are  three 
uehed  windows  with  stained  glass,  and  still  higher  a  superb 
eiieaUr  window,  or  roae.  The  north  and  aouu  sides  of  the 
Auicb  are  of  equal  intoest  with  the  principal  ftont.  The 
tiana^  han  aaoh  a  handaome  pwteu  of  tiirae  doorwaya, 
bnih  out  fton  the  ehnxdi ;  over  theoa  are  windowi,  and 
orer  the  windows  a  large  rose. 

Hk  interior  of  the  ehurdi  ia  admiraUe  for  justnew  ot 
iu  poportitnu ;  it  has  a  peculiarly  sombre  character,  wbieh 
■riles  from  the  windowa  being  so  charged  with  colour  aa  to 
exdnde  more  light  than  nroal.  It  la  only  in  very  clear 
vettber  that  there  is  light  enough  to  read.  The  eboir  u 
bewtiftd:  it  is  adorned  with  statues  and  baa-reliefo  of 
nrioaa  merit :  the  Deaoent  from  the  Cross,  a  bas-rdief  by 
Bridan,  is  a  ebef-d'muvre :  and  the  Presentation  of  our 
SiTiour  in  the  Temple,  by  the  same  aettlptor,.is  much  ad- 
■irad.  There  ia  a  noble  group  behind  the  high  altar,  of 
^  Ammptioa  of  the  Virgin,  also  by  Bridan.  A  curious 
ueodoto  is  eonnaoted  with  thia  pieoe.  During  the  revolu- 
tuauy  tronbies,  the  barbarians  who  were  predmninant  pro- 
posed  to  dntn^  it,  and  were  proceeding  to  exaente  iMx 
purpaae.  when  on*  of  those  pressnti  anxions  for  its  pre- 
■ervitkm,  proposed  to  enmi  the  flgare  of  the  Virsm  witii 
the  bomtirtmg«t  and  thus  transflurm  her  into  a  goddeaa  of 
Umty.  The  raer  was  acee|^.  and  the  aeulpture  was  thus 
pMonod.  The  inner  dimensions  of  the  oathedral  are  u 
fiiUows: — length,  three  hnndred  and  nine^-aix  foot; 
breadth  at  the  tranaept,  one  hundred  and  ninety-flve  feet ; 
Mi^t  to  the  point  of  ^  vaulted  roof,  me  hundred  and  six 
het.  The  above  dimenaiona  are  in  French  feet,  whieh  ex- 
MdtbeBngltah  feet  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  15.  Under 
As  eathedrd  is  a  mbtntanaan  ehnrdi,  with  aeveral  dwp^ 
■a  af  whieh.  the  eh^l  ^  the  Virgin,  was  formerly  nneh 
Mated  toby  mterima. 

Qttrtres  bed  formerly  seven  paririi  churehea.  That  of 
It  Attdri  (St.  Andmr),  vhiob  was  o(41egiate,  stood  m 


the  bank  of  the  Sue,  and  having  to  be  ukh^ed,  a  btdd 
arch  waa  thrown  over  the  river,  and  upon  this  arch  the 
ebnr  was  built  The  ehoir  hae  sinee  bnn  destroyed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  dmieh,  used  as  a  abm-honao,  ia  felling  to 
ruin.  The  ehnrch  of  St  Piene  (St  Fetor)  has  some  fine 
painted  windows :  tiiis  was  imoe  the  diorch  of  a  Bene* 
dietine  abh^,  now  converted  into  a  barrack.  There  wera 
formm-ly  aeveral  religious  bousea.  The  office  of  the  Prefect 
ia  a  new  building,  with  plsasant  gaidena  round  it :  and 
there  ia  a  handsome  modem  theatre. 

The  population  of  Chartrea,  in  1B32,  waa  13,576  for  toe 
town,  or  14,439  for  the  whole  commune.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  place  ia  in  com  and  flour ;  the  corn-market  ia  the  first 
in  France.  Some  seigea  and  other  woollen  ^ooda  are  manu- 
feetured,  and  aome  hoaiwy ;  a  good  quantity  of  leather  is 
made,  and  there  are  suieral  dye-lwuses.  There  is  a  museum 
ot  natural  hiatory,  and  a  publie  library  of  30,000  vtdumea 
and  700  mannier^ita.  A  noUe  hospital  or  almahonae  has 
been  lately  founded  hf  H  d'AUne,  who  has  devoted  to  ita 
sreetion  and  endowment  a  sum  of  more  than  80,0002.  It  is 
mtended  for  100  inflrm  pwsoos,  of  eseh  sex.  sad  100  found- 
ling children. 

The  arrondiasement  of  Chartrea  contained  in  1832  a 
population  103.783.  (Dulaure,  Hist.  tUt  Enviroru  de 
Faria;  Vayase  de  Villiera ;  Halte-Brun.) 

CHARTREUSE,  a  celebrated  monastery  of  the  Carthu 
siana  (let  Chartreiue)  [CAKransiANal,  the  flrat  eatablisbed 
ot  that  <»der,  and  therefore  diatinguiahed  by  the  epithet  La 
grmtiU  Chartreute.  It  ia  in  the  department  of  Ia£re,  in 
France^  uid  amidst  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Alpa.  Tra- 
vdlera  who  wish  to  visit  it  usually  go  from  Grenoble  on  ac 
count  of  the  better  aecommodiUion  for  the  ioumey  to  be  pro- 
cured there,  although  thejpoat  town  of  les  Bohelles  in  Savoy 
is  considerably  neerar.  However,  in  going  ftwn  Grenoble, 
traveUera  frequently  make  a  oirenit  whieh  brings  Umn  into 
the  road  fk«n  les  Ki^elles  at  the  villaga  of  St  Laurent  du 
Pont,  the  approadi  in  thatdiraetion  bemgmore  inotaiesque. 
From  St  uinrent  tlw  road  rune  along  the  bank  of  a  moun- 
tain-torrent  the  Guier,  through  a  narrow  pasa,  which  is 
closed  by  a  house  with  an  arched  gateway  undw  it  and  a 
double  doM-.  This  doorway  is  the  entrance  to  the  incloaura 
of  tile  Chartreuse,  whieh  ia  fimned  by  a  group  oS  monntoina, 
the  loftiest  steepest  and  wildest  in  uw  neighbourhood, 
covered  from  their  base  to  their  summit  by  a  dark  pine- 
forest  In  this  iodosnre  the  rood  runs  through  a  thick 
piiw-ftxest  a  l<rf^  mountain  rising  precipitously  on  the 
right  and  on  the  Isft  ia  the  abyss  through  which  the  Guier 
flows.  Aiter  a  while  the  valley  widens,  the  forest  is  no 
k>nger  so  dense  as  to  exclude  the  light  snd  the  beech  re- 
places the  pine,  whidi  is  seen  only  on  the  summit  of  the 
rocks;  at  length  the  forest  oeaaes,  and  the  traveler  emergee 
nito  alarge  meadow,  at  timferthsr  end  of  whieh  themo- 
nastwy  wpears  in  all  ito  extent 

The  other  appioaeh.  and  the  more  direct  ftmn  Grenoble, 
is  by  a  mountain.  La  Sapey.  from  the  summit  of  which  ia  a 
fine  view  of  Grenoble  and  the  valley  of  Grisivaudan,  in 
which  it  is  situated.  The  road  ftom  Le  Sapey  to  the  in- 
ekwure  of  the  Chartreuse  liea  through  fane-fcvests  with 
some  interval*  of  paature ;  there  are  even  some  ferm-houaea 
and  a  small  hamlet  The  inoloauze  of  the  Chartreuse  is 
entered  on  this  side  by  a  narrow  peas  and  by  a  house  with 
a  gateway  under  it  similar  to  that  already  described ;  and 
at  a  abort  diatonce  flmn  this  entrance  is  the  village  of  Char^ 
treuae,  from  whieh  the  monastery  derives  ite  name. 

This  awfbl  solitude  was  the  cradle  of  the  Carthuaian 
order.  [BnvHa]  Bruno  himself  did  not  give  any  rules 
of  bis  own  to  bis  followers ;  to  redoee  the  Carthnsian  dis- 
Mpline  to  a  sntem  was  the  wwk  of  a  remote  susoaaaor. 
The  eall  of  StBrano  IS  now  emwtod  into  a  eh^el.  and  the 
foOBtain  is  still  diovn  at  which  be  qnoiehed  his  thirst 

Thia  monastery  has  bsan  bnmea  vght  tnnea ;  twice  by 
the  Galvinista  in  the  religioiis  vara  ti  the  aixteentb  century. 

Our  authcritiea  do  not  state  when  tin  present  building 
was  nected ;  it  ia  a  subatantial  ediflee  of  aimple  architecture, 
but  magniflcent  by  ite  extent  and  situation.  The  buildings 
indose  a  large  oblong  square  or  doiater,  714  English  feet  in 
lengUi:  the  cells  of  the  felhera,  eighty  in  number,  are 
around  thia  eknater,  with  mottoee  from  scripture  or  aome 
religknis  book  painted  outside  the  doors ;  each  oell  indudes 
two  rooma,  besides  a  doeet  for  books,  and  a  wood-room  on 
the  ground  floor,  opening  into  a  little  inclosed  garden.  The 
ball  is  adorned  with  putraita  of  all  the  generals  of  the 
order ;  the  teUe  of  tiie  kitchen  is  ftwrned  of  two  ooana 
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marble  ulabs  of  eiK^ous  size ;  there  are  extensive  eellan, 
and  a  plare  where  cheese  is  made  Bimilar  to  that  of  Ghniyfaea, 

Before  the  French  Revolution,  the  monks  had  oonsidembl^ 
property  jn  the  woods  around  the  monastery,  but  at  the  Re- 
volution they  lost  this  as  w6ll  as  the  monastery  itself.  The 
woods  were  sold,  bi^t  the  building,  not  })elng  saited  for  apy 
paqxna,  found  no  purehawr.  Upon  the  return  of  )ihe  Bour- 
bons, the  monks  came  back  and  reeoverw!  the  ladnastery, 
vith  the  pieadon  anrand  it,  and  the  right  of  gathering  ftiel 
in  <he  w6od».  In  1 830  Aere'  were  about  1 50  pfei^ons,  indhks 
and  lay  brethren,  in  the  monastery :  they  vimt  the  sick,  ^nd 
perform  spiriinial  duties  in  the  staalt  chufches  or  ch'apels 
fcattered  over  the  surrounding '  mountains.  (Vaysse  de 
Villiere  ;  E^pilly;  Penny  Magazine.}  ' 

CHASE,  that  part  of  'a  gun  which  is  between  the  ring 
neiir  the  truAniofis,  and  'the  astragal  mouldings  near  iVe 
muzzle. 

CHASMO'DIA,  a  genus  of  c(^eopterous  insects  of  the 
section  Lamellieomet  (Scart^b^uf,  Lin'.),"  "and  sub-sectiiin 
XylophiK  (Latreillp). '  Technical  chaincters": — ^3ody  rather 
convex  and  broad:  scutellum  larg^,  somewhat  triangiilkr, 
equalling  in  length  at  least  oile  third  of  that  of  the  blytra  i 
tlw  mesMtefnum  is  prolonged  into  a  blunt  point,  and  ex- 
tends B9  far  as  (he  1)886  of  ttie  femora'  of  tlie  Aiterfor  |nir  of 
legs :  the  mandibles  'are  <intire,  and  'iijituse  at  the  Kpeif. : 
nwxills  with  only  two  teefh,  and  flimished  with  a  tuft  of 
line  hairs  at  the  extremity ;  mentum  elongated :  elytra 
sbort^t  than  the  abdoiAen,  broad  behind  and  obtusely 
rounded.  The  teald  Chasmodia  has  the  upper  claw  of  the 
fore'tarri  very  htptA  and  bifid;  or  divided  at  the  apex :  the 
inner  claw  is  small  and  entire ;  the  clawi  of  the  fbur  poste- 
rior legs  are  entii^  and  of  large  dze.  The  female  has  all 
the  claws  of  sm^l  size ;  those  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs 
ample  ;  the  fbUr  posterior  legs  hav^  the  outer  claw  bifid*. 
Tha  tarsi'  6f  thi  male  kre  thicker  than  in  the  female,  perti- 
ticulai^y  those  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  of  Targe  size,-  and  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  tha  GAbmiA  by  ^eir  large 
seratellum  and  convex  form,  ebmbined  with  their  smooth 
flind  glbssy  appearance,  llift  thorax  is  convex,  and  has  the 
postMor  mai^n  consider&bly  waved ;  the  part  joining  the 
scutellum  hks  a  segtn^nt  of  fa  circle  as  it  were  cut  out  to 
tdhilt'  the  fore'patt  of  the  latter,  which  is  rounded:  this 
diaracter  is  also  bbsfirved  in  the  genus  Cetonia  and  Ma- 
entsjHS,  and  affiirds  a  good  point  of  distinction  between  th^se 
and  the  groups  nearest  allied.  The  genus  Maetaspis  has 
also  a  very  large  scutenum,  but  differs  in  the  tarsi  and  other 
ftarts^  which' will  be  deiacribed  Under  the  proper  head. 

C^uxemod^a  l^ridurw  about  an  inch  in  16'ngth  'and  -of  a 
deep  btue^reen  colour  thibogbout,  frith  the  exception  ot 
the  anteniMe,  the  basal  Joints  of  whieh  &re  pitchy  red,  and 
the  dub  is  black. 

There  are  Ibnr  other  species  known,  some  of  which  are  of 
a  glossy  brown  or  chestnut  colour ;  they  all  inlubit  South 
Ametiria ;  the  species  above  named  is  common  in  oollections 
from  the  Brazils,  [Mackaspis.I 

CHASTEttET,  GABRIELLE-K'MIUE  LE  TON- 
NELlER  DE  BRETEUIL,  MARQUISE  DU.the  tnlns- 
tator  of  *Newton  iiito  French,  was  We  daughter'of  Baron 
ffe  Breteail,  and  was  bom  in  1 706.  In  what  manner  she 
was  led  to  study  ihathematics  is  not  stated';  she  also  became 
a  proficient  in  Latin,  English  (in  which  Voltaire,  as  he  tells 
uEl,  was  her  histr^ctor),  and  Italian.  Sh^  was  married  very 
early  to  the  Marquis  du  Cbastellet,  arid  died  August  10, 
1 749,  her  death  huving  been  hastened  by  dose  application 
to  her  translation  of  Newton.  She  died  in  the  palace  of 
Luneville.  at  the  court  of  Stanislas,  where  Voltaire  also  was 
then  residing.  Her  Uaieon  (as  the  French  iSM  It)  with 
Voltaire  furnished  sundry  anecdotes  for  the  seandalbus 
ofaronides  of  faer  day.  The  state  of  manners  hotteyn;  vnd 
in  partieularlfae- method  in  irhtdmaniageVas  contmetad 
tmong'ttib  French,  are  'too  well  known  tti  require  any  com- 
ment; '  '  ■ 

In  1 738  Madame  du  Chastellet  wrote,  for  the  prize  of  the 
Academy  of  Sdences,  on  the  nktnre' of  fire.  In  1740  she 
pubtisliea  tA  Paris  her '  Institutions  de  Physique;'  addressed 
tb  her  son,'and  a  seccnd  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in 
1742.  This  work  is  ft  series  tff  letters,  in  which  iAb  systems 
of  Leibnits  and  of  Netvton  Ohe  latter  then  almofct  new  in 
nimee)  are  explained  in  a  fftmUiar  style,  wid  nidi  a  d^ree 
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of  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  several  opinions,  and  of 
sound  language  and  ideas  in  Aeir  diBcussion,'wluch  we  read 
with  surprise,  remembering  that  they  were  the  production 
of  a  Frenchwoman  thirty  years  of  aee,  written'  very  few 
^rears  after  the  introduction  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
into  Fhinee.  She  takes  that  ihtermedrate  view  between  the 
reftisal  to  adqfit  the  hypothesis  of  attraction,  apd  the  asser- 
tion of  it  as  a  primvy  quality  of  matter,  finrn  which  very 
fi)w  who  consider  the  subject  would  now  dissent  At  tfa« 
end  of  this  work  js  an  mistolary  djscussion  with  U.  dq 
Mairan,  on  the  principle  w  Wf  'rtva,  the  metaphysical  part 
of  which  theU  created  much  controversy. 

The  translation' of  Newton'  was  puplisbed  at  Paris  in 
1759,' with  a  'preface  hwtonque,'  and 'an  floge  in  veise  by 
Voltaire,  'who  probably  owed  to  Madame  du  Chastellet  the 
smattiering  of  knowledge  upon  which  he  wr6te  his  '  E16mena 
de  la  PhilOsopbie  de  Newton,'  published  in  173S.  From  it 
we  learn  that  the  translation  was'st^bmitted  to  the  revision 
of  Olairaut,  who  was  the  instructor  of  the  ^u^oreas  in  ma 
tfaemati^s.  To  the  work  is  adde^  a  commehtary,  whieL 
beate  the  hame  of  Clairaut,  being  m '  facit  his  lessons  com- 
n&itted  to  writing  and  arranged^v  Madame  du  Chastellet, 
and  afterwards  revised  by  their  rathor.  y^e  here  find,  1.  a 
popultir  account  oT  Newton's  j^stem ;  2.  investigations  et 
Varidus  points  by  the  analysis  of  the 'odntinental  school,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  geometry  of  ^ewton ;  3.  an  shridgment 
of  Clairaut's  work  on  the  figure  of  the  eftrth ;  4.  another  ot 
Daniel  Bbmoulli's  edsay  on  the  tides.  The  trtinslation  itsell 
is  a  clbi(e  copy  of  the  original  ^n  fomj  ^nd  inatUr.  but  does 
not  profess  to  be  pd^tly  literti^,  where'the  Latin  is  toncise 
or  obscure. '  It  was  used  by  Delanl'bre  in  his  citations  {tiigt. 
ttAitron.,  xviii.  sifcle),  expressly  that  he'  might  have  the 
sanction  of  Clairaut  in  his  version^'  of  Newtoii.  In  1806 
the  correspondence  of  Madame  du  dhastelletwifh  the  Count 
d'Argental  was  published  at  Pari^,  to  which  if^as  appended 
a  lifd,  and  a  treatise  *Sur  le  Botiheu'r.'  (Biog.Vniv.;  Mf- 
mmre*  poor  servir  d  la  Vie  de  VoUaire,  icrtU  par  tui- 
mhne;  la  Via  de  Voltaire,' par  X>ihSorceLy 

CHATEAUBRIAND.   [Loirb  "iwWRiiimB.] 

CHATEAU' CHINON.  tNirwn.] 

CHATEAUDUN,  a  town  in  I^anctf,  in  tlie  department 
of  E'urtf  et  Loir,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Ldir  ^whie'h  uniting 
with  the  Sarthe  flbws  into  the  Loire),  and  on  the  road  fVom 
Paris  to  Tours.  It  is  68  milei  in  a  straight  line  S.Vf.  of 
Paris,  or'81  miles  hf  the  road  through  RamlwuiUet  and 
Chartres,  and  29  miles  S.'by  'W.  flom  the  latter  town,  which 
is  the'  capital  of  the  department:  48*  Sf  N.  lat,  and  1"  18* 
K,  long. 

This  town  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Dunois,  a  dis- 
feriot  included  in  the  ganerul  government  df  Orli^ans,  and  in 
th6  diocese  of  Chartres.  |t  is  a  town  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, being  merttibned  by 'Almoin  and'Or^goire  of  Tours, 
la  tile  tenth  century  it  appears  to  hav^  been  sutgect  to 
Thibaut  le  Tricheur,  Count  df  Blois,  Tours  and  Chartres, 
who  built  here  m  old  tower,  part  bf  tiie'  castle^'  which  fs  still 
standing'.  Afterwards  Chltteaudun  hid  viscounts  of  its  own 
until  the  flfteehth  tientury,  irtien  it  was  united  with  the 
coun^  of  piinoSs.  The  counts  of  Dundb  bnilt  the  rest  ot 
the  castle.       "  .-  . 

Chftteaudun  was  burnt  in  1 723,  and  rebuilt  on  a  regular 
plan,  which  renders  it  one'  of  the  handsomest  towns  iii 
France.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  with  heat  smd 
uniformly  built  -housM,  and  some  good  public  buildings, 
such  as  CTie  town-hdtl,  the  office  of  the  sub-prefect,  fbrmerly 
a  convent,  ftnd'  the  college  or  high  school.  The  castle 
is  a  Qothic  Iniildin'g,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  thb  kind  in 
France.  The  walls  of  the  bid  tow«r,'bttilc  by  HiibMt,  are 
about  16  feet  thick.  There  is  a  goodpAifea;'(»r  iQUart,  and 
a  hBfndsomff  public  walk;-  » 

Theinhabitants,  in  l8a2,amoantedto646l.  Thefdonot 
se«(mtobe  engaged  toanjrgrbat  extent'in'ttattearmannfke- 
turei  exe^  nat  of  blatikM.  Tlwre  it'  a  'pnhlie  librhry. 

C%ftte«udun  "was  enteted  Inlo'  the  <MtUt  of  a'  bishopric 
in  the  siittfa  eentui^,'  by  ontf  of  thb  Tranldsh  MftroTin- 
gtan  princes ;  but  the  itet  having  bcien  Irtugular,  the  pre- 
tended bishop  could  not  nralntain'nis  station'.  It  is  now  the 
capital  of  an  ahundissement;  whitth  had,  fa.  1832,  59,798 
innabitaiits.    '  '      ■       " '  '  ' 

CHATEAU  GONTHIER,  a  town  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mayenne,  'on  the  right  1)ftnk  of  the  Mayenm, 
and  on  the  road  from  Laval  to  Angers.'  It  is  about  l94  xniMt 
W.S.W.  of  Paris,  in  f?"  MCN.  lw^«nd:<41' W.  Umsp.-  ■ 

This  town  ins  biif£>e^'|^flrf^iS^^ 
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Aqjgu,  tboQt  Lo.  1037.  It  vould  be  4  handsome  tovn  it 

itiitiMtiweEe  not  BO  crooked.  The  faoiues  btive  a  dieerAil 

smct,  ud  leverai  them 

We  b  A  ptetotfnt  prom^ttftde  tommaiidhig  a  delightful 
]ffotpeet  of  tfaie  isoantfj^  throtffih  vfaieh  the  Mayenne  flows ; 
the  baalu  oTthe  rivt>f  Hie  ftltftilM  with  tfleasitnt  meadows, 
orehaidi,  and  valniii-tM^  iitA.  UownM  with  steep  elopes. 
OiM  of  the  prinei^  auborbs  is  separated  from  the  town 
itteirbf  Uiemer. 

The  hlulbitante  kmotiiited,  ik  IS^S.  to  6149:  The  tUet 
bnnehes  of  trade  are  fti  Uneif  elotb,  of  superior  ^oalitj. 
¥hich  is  tt^e  and  blfiached  hMe,  and  in  #tat :  serge*,  and 
o(ber  woolletls,  hats,  and  leath^,  are  ahfd  tnade,  and  the 
towD  serres  as  an  enltbHnm  foF  the  wine,  inH  and  slate  of 
AnjoQ.  There  is  a  good  High  Schocft,  atid  three  ho«|Htal8, 
CO- BlmshouseS.  The  ahtfndiss^meiit  of  Chfiteau  Gonthlet 
had,  in  1832,  a  popnlatidn  bf  72|88S :  it  i<  the  chief  gndb 
dtrtnet  of  the  deutftmerit 

CHATEAtJLiN.  EFlinsMBiu.1 

CHATBAUROUX  a  toWn  hi  Fnao*.  capital  of  ihe 
deputmeat  of  Indrt,  on  the  liver  Indre,  and  on  the  road 
tram  Paris  by  Orlfiatis  to  LimOges,  144  hiiles  S.  bjrW.fttna 
Paris,  in  a  direct  line.  Or  1 57  intleS  hy  the  road ;  ra  46°  48^ 
X.  Ut,  uid  1*  40'  fi.  longitude. 

The  lovQ  takes  Its  name  from  a  Frankish  ntfble,  Rftonl 
de  Deols,  wtio  built  both  tho  toWn  and  casUe :  Chfiteauroox 
li  therefore  a  corraption  of  CfaSteau  Rdoal.  Its  feiidal  his- 
tory has  neither  importance  nor  interest.  The  towti  is  sitn- 
at«]  in  an  extensiye  plain,  in  which  a  great  nomber  of  cattle 
ire  fed.  The  castle  stands  ti  one  end  of  the  town,  on  a 
hill,  and  notwithstanding  its  great  antiquity,  still  serres  as 
ilie  office  of  the  prefect  Mr.  J.  Cobbett  describes  tlie  towb 
u'acoDflned  and  dir^  assemblage  of  streets  and  houses, 
OQ  I  deelinft,  under  which  rnns  the  Indre.'  There 
IS  ao  antient  ehtirch  in  the  lower  town  almost  destroyed, 
and  a  prison,  eonbisting  of  tWo  towers  and  an  archway,  for- 
meri;,  no  doubt,  one  u  the  gates  of  the  town,  though  from 
be  rontinoed  increase  Of  the  place  it  is  noW  ffleaily  iU  the 
middle  of  the  town.   [Lettert  from  fhmce.) 

The  population,  in  1832,  wa«  10,851  for  the  totra,  tnr 
ll,5a7for  the  whole  commune.  The  mincipal  manufeeture 
nnied  on  is  that  of  woollen  cloth.  There  is  a  library,  a 
Society  of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  the  Art%  a  eol- 
lege  fn  high  school,  and  a  theatre.  The  popnlatnii  of  tiM 
UTODdissement,  in  1832,  Was  90,945. 

CHATEAU  THIERRY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  de- 
paitiaeDt  of  Aisne,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Mame,  and  on 
ihe  nad  from  Paris  to  Bar,  Naney,  and  Strasbou^.  It  is 
47  miles  S.  by  N-  of  Paris  in  a  straight  line,  or  66  nlles  by 
U  nid:  49°  ^  N.  lat.  and  TP  91' E.  longitude. 

Tbe  town  derives  ito  name  from  a  eastle  built  about  a.d. 
7tt,  bjr  Charles  Martel,  as  a  residence  for  Thierry  Vf.i  a 
cliild  whom  he  had  made  nominal  king.  Round  this  eastle 
1  tovQ  was  gradually  fcraed,  which  b^une  at  a  later  period 
ihe  residence  of  the  counts  of  Champagne. 

Chiteau  Thierry  rises  in  tbe  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on 
>be  riffbt  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  over- 
'^ked  by  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle.  The  population,  in 
1^3:1,  wu  3749  for  the  town,  or  4697  for  the  whole  commone. 
1^  chief  articles  of  manofocture  are  linens,  eottons,  eartheh- 
'"E,  aod  leather.  Considerable  trade  is  oarried  en  u  oorn^ 
*<Ki  cattle,  wine,  gypstun,  and  tull-Monea. 

Tlus  town  snfbred  severely  In  the  invasion  of  France  by 
the  lilies,  in  1814:  the  town  and  suburbs  were  three 
times  pillaged.  It  is  the  native  place  of  La  Fontaine, 
'hose  statue  has  been  erected  upon  the  bridge  ever  tbe 
Mame.  Chfitean  Thierry  is  the  ca^tal  of  an  amndisieiimit* 
vbich  had.  in  1882^  60,771  inhabitants. 

CHATELET.  or  CHASTELET,  properly  a  little  foi^ 
iress.  This  name  was  afterwards  given  to  certain  courts  of 
juitice,  fometly  established  in  several  cities  of  Franoe,  as 
at  Orleans,  Uontpellier.  &c.  The  Grand  Chdtelet,  at  Paris, 
the  phee  where  the  presidial  and  ordinary  court  of 
juttice  the  provost  of  Paris  was  held.  It  consisted  of  a 
presidial,  a  eivu  chamber,  and  a  ehamber  of  pi^y.  The 
UaleChitelet,at  Paris,  answered  to  its  proper  name;  Hwas 
aa  antient  fort,  serving  as  a  prison.  (See  Furetidre,  Dietion. 
fJmaemttVt  voce.) 

CHATBLLERAULT.  a  town  in  Franee,  in  the  depart- 
tBn>tofVMBne,oa  the  river  Tienne,  and  on  the  high  road 
^  Psris  to  Bordeaux.  It  is  164  mfles  &W.  by  8.  ftom 
niumastratsfatliiie,orlWmile»brUMiewl-  ai46°60' 


This  town  owes  iti  origin  and  name  to  H4iraalti  lord  of  ta* 
soil  in  die  eleventh  eentuy,  who  built  hen  a  easfle,  Ohfteau 
d'H<Tatilt.whldi  is  no  longer  faimtisteBGe;  The  town  stand4 
on  the  right  or  east  batik  of  tiie  Vieime,-  which  separates  i 
from  oife  of  its  foidxrargt  or  sfiborbs.  This  snbnrb  is  united 
to  the  town  by  a  fine  stone  bridge,  built  by  tb^  oelebrated 
duke  of  Sully,  the  approach  to  whioh  on  the  town  ^de  is  1^ 
an  avetlae  fonaiAg  a  pabliowalk,  and  by  a  gateway  passing 
through  a  castle  with  four  towers/  aUo  bnilt  by  Solly. 
Some  have  confounded  this  with  the  dd  Chiteau  d*H£raim/ 
which,  as  observed  above,  has  been  dem(4ishedi  The  town 
itself  is  iH  built,  but  has  been  itnproved  during  the  present 
century  by  aevmal  new  booses,  the  result  al  ma  mcreasittg 
trade  of  the  town. 

The  inhabitants  amoimtedi  m  1832,  to  9437.  They  were 
ftomerly  engaged  in  the  mannfaotiue  (tf  olooks  and  watches 
and  ontltty.  The  manofcotme  of  elooks  and  watehes  ie 
dot,  howover.  menlipned  by  tbe  more  laodem  of  our  an- 
thorities ;  that  of  eutlwy  stiU  eontiaaes  to  be  the  Maple 
article  of  the  town.  Five  hundred  fomflies  an  said  to  be 
eiwaged  in  this  branch  of  indasiry,  hot  they  are  4i^poited 
rather  than  enriched  by  it.  Their  knives  are  particularly 
in  repute  j  they  are  ehoHply  and  nicely  got  up,  but  their 
temper  wants  hardness:  uey  are  stamped  by  appmnted 
officers,  who  are  puticular  in  refecting  siwh  as  are  not  pro- 
perly finished.  The  sale  of  theae  articles  to  pasaengers 
throuf^h  the  towh  is  oonstderablef  and  H.  Millin  ( Voyagt 
dani  let  Dipartmentt  duMidi,  Puis.  1811.)  gives  the  fbi 
lowing  account  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  dealers 
press  the  sale  of  their  articles.  ■  As  soon  as  tbe  traveller 
reaches  Chfttellaratth,  he  is  assailed  by  a  Swarm  of  women, 
whose  (rineet  ia  to  urge  by  every  meant  tbe  sale  of  dieit 
knives.  However  l>e  may.  entrench  himself  in  his  oarhage, 
then  lino  maane  of  eeeape;  ifaey  immediately  hang  oli  &e 
doors  or  clamber  up  tho  naves  and  sptAes  of  tbe  vheek,  or 
upon  theirs :  tne  mind  aatisipalBs  with  alann  tba  aeei- 
ts  which  might  happen  if  the  hoiwes  wen  loet^j  and 
the  traveller,  apprehensive  of  oausittg  some  di^Mr,  optma 
the  window*  aud  is  immediately  beset  with  men  urgent  en- 
treaties^ Harassed  and  wmried,  he  at  last  makes  a  pur- 
chase ;  aud  then  the  roguish  postilion,  who  was  in  league 
with  these  clamorous  petitioneia,  whips  on  his  horses  j  but 
tip  to  the  purobMO  he  always  finds  sonething  to  do,  or 
sooie  part  of  his  hsmees  that  wants  to  be  at^usled.'  The 
manufactore  of  serges  and  other  wooilen  stu&,  tadoU  or 
wooden  shoes,  leatho-.  and  lace,  is  oarried  an ;  and  there 
Eue  tlwee  idaees  for  bleaohmg  Wax.  To  the  above  ar^es 
of  trade  may  be  added  wine,  grain,  wool,  hemp,  fruits,  wax, 
honey*  nut  oil,  and  oUier  affrioidtnial  produce,  and  miU- 
atones.  The  trade  of  (he  phMe  is  mudi  favoured  by  its 
sitnakion  on  the  river  Vienne.  dw  navigation  of  whicA  otan- 
mences  about  savm  miles  above  the  town,  and  on  yfhkb 
then  is  a  good  port.  During  the  last  war,  when  the  mari- 
time superiority  of  England  interrupted  tbe  coaatmg  trade 
of  France*  ChitellerauTt  became  the  centre  of  oensidarable 
internal  trade.  The  wines  and  brandies  of  the  south  were 
brought  bither  by  land,  and  transmitted  to  the  north  of 
France  by  tbe  VieDoe,  tho  Loire,  the  Canal  d'Oriians,  and 
the  Seine;  wbile  the  linens  and  woollens  of  the  north,  ar 
riving  at  ChftiellerauU  hy  waterHwriage,  wen  diqiatehM> 
by  land  to  Bordeaux* 

CbfUellwattlt  is  tlw  oa|Htal  of  an  arrondissement,  whioh 
contained,  in  1833, 60|413  inhabitants.  It  oontaina  a  high 
school,  an  agrioultural  seoiety,  and  a  theatre.  It  waa  the 
nativB  phweof  JeattI>aaM,a  eelebratedFnMoitaat  mmister 
and  Writer.  The  Seoleh  duke  of  Hamillon  bean  the  title 
of  duke  of  Ghdtrilnault,  whidi  waa  bestowed  en  one  of  hb 
ancestors  in  1648. 

CHATHAM,  a  marheutown  and  parliamentary  borough 
on  tbe  Medwayi  in  the  lathe  of  AylesfiMrd,  Kent.  The  town 
(mduding  Brompton,  whieh  it  a  'rillage  emneoled  with  the 
dook-yard  and  naval  and  nibtary  eatabliahmwts,  at  a 
little  distance  from  what  is  stricUy  the  town  t£  Chatham) 
is  in  the  two  parishes  of  Chatham  aud  GilbnghuD,  and 
joins  Rochester  on  the  east.  Ita  distance  from  London  by  ^ 
Dover  road,  which  varies  but  little  from  the  direet  distance, 
is  about  thirty  miles  S.  by  S.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Chatham 
was  created  a  parliamentary  bcwough,  with  a  boundary  ex" 
*«*"*^g  considerably  aa  the  S.  and  E.  sides  of  the  town, 
and  it  now  returns  one  member.  Tbe  populatibn  within  the 
boundary  was  estimated  at  19,000;  the  nfttfn*  of^lMl 
give  16,485  aa  tbe  population  of  tfiigttmil  by  V3<JO^  Lt 
Ann  vahoui  diieoveriea  made  in  eiwlLDg  the  ftraftHF> 
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tiou  lAieh  indoM  the  nsval  and  military  ett>Miih|PM>t» 
at  CfaatiUuB.  it  aeains  probable  that  the  R«nau  had  a 
burpag  ground  here.  A  number  of  antient  ^fea  and 
other  excaTationt  were  t^ned,  and  Roman  InnokB,  tilet, 
oainB,  and  weapons  were  found.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
Saxon,  and  was  written  Ceteham  or  Caettham,  which  is 
supposed  to  sonify  '  the  Tillage  of  eottages,'  It  continued 
an  iasignificant  plaoe  until  the  f<»mation  of  the  dook-yard. 
siboe  miieh  time  the  town  hu  sprung  up.  The  parish  of 
Chatham  is  Tery  extoDsive ;  a  small  ^irt  of  it  is  within  the 
liberties  of  the  eit^  al  Rodiester.  The  parish  church  was 
almost  entuelj  laoftilt  in  1788 ;  in  additmi  to  it  there  is  a 
ohniidi,  enetad  in  1891  by  the  oonmissioaan  ft*  building 
new  churches,  the  patronage  of  whidi  is  held  the  in- 
eumbent  ^be  parish  isin  thedioeeae  of  BoehestBr. 

The  extennve  naval  and  military  establishments  are  at 
Brompton,  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and  entirely  se- 
parated tram  it  by  a  line  oi  fortifioations.  The  dock-yaid 
was  ibunded  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Armada,  ou  the  site  of  what  is  now  termed  the  Ord- 
nance Wharf,  and  oceasionaUy  the  Old  Dock.  It  was  re- 
moved  to  its  present  situation  in  1632,  the  demands  of  Uie 
navy  requiring  increased  acoommodation.  Elisabeth  erected 
Upnor  Castle,  on  the  opposite  sule  of  the  Hedway,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  dock- yard  and  shipping.  But  Uds 
fort  proved  ineffectual  for  protection  from  the  attempt  of 
the  Dutch,  under  De  Ru^rter,  wlus  in  1667,  having  taken 
Sheemess,  dispatched  his  viee-admlMl,  Van  Ohmt,  with 
seventeen  sail  of  liglU  ships,  and  eqtht  Acs  sh^  to 
destroy  Chatham.  Ha  sucoeeded  m  brealuog  a  chain 
stretched  across  the  Hedway,  and,  in  spite  of  tn  Are  from 
the  castle,  burnt  and  sunk  some  ships.  Finding  the  country 
alarmed,  he  retired,  carrying  off  ^  ship  of  war  named  the 
Royal  Charles.  It  appears  from  Pepys's  Diary,  that  this 
attempt  of  the  Dutch  created  great  alarm,  and  that  the 
greatest  confUsion  and  imbeciuty  prevailed  at  this  time 
in  the  En^ish  councils.  After  the  aff^sir  was  over,  the 
various  parties  connected  with  the  admiralty  strove,  wiih 
characteristic  meanness,  to  shift  the  blame  on  i^hers.  This 
event  was  the  cause  of  stnngar  and  additional  fbrttffoatioiu 
being  erected. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  two  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed  for  the  extension  of  the  dock-yards  and  arsenals  of 
Chatham,  Portsmouth,  &c.  Bat  notoing  very  important 
was  eflbeted  at  Chatham  until  after  1757,  when,  from  tiiat 
period  down  to  1805,  aooording  as  alarm  respecting  FVenoh 
invasion  prevailed,  or  as  the  rapUly  inereaang  navy  re- 
quired, new  buildings  were  erected,  and  extensive  area 
occupied  by  the  different  establishments  was  inclosed  by  a 
strong  line  of  fortifications  on  the  land  side,  and  protected 
on  the  river  side  by  strengthening  Upnor  Castle,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  martello  tower  called  Ghllingham  Fort  on  the 
Chatham  side,  and  other  defences.  Upnor  Castle  is  at  pre- 
sent merely  a  powder  magazine. 

The  naval  and  military  establishments  consist  of  a  dock- 
yard, nearly  a  mils  in  length,  which  has  four  wet  docks 
capable  of  reoeivLng  vessels  of  the  lai^est  cUtss ;  an  exten- 
sive arsenal ;  barracks  on  a  lai^  soile  for  artillery  and 
ei^ineers,  infimtiy  and  royal  munnes;  a  park  of  artillery; 
magastnes  and  store-houses ;  besides  a  nandsome  dot^- 
ebapel,  and  a  number  of  habitations  fbr  the  eivilians  who 
are  empbwed.  The  prindpal  mast-beose  is  S40  foet  long 
by  130  wide.  The  lope-honsa  is  1138  feet  in  length,  am 
47^  wide,  in  which  oaUes  101  fothoms  in  lengUi  and  25 
inches  in  circumferenoe  ara  made.  The  maiminMy  used 
in  all  the  departments  is  of  die  very  best  kind.  A  duplicate 
of  Brunei's  olock-making  machine  is  kept  here,  ready  for 
use  in  cue  the  machine  at  Portsmouth  should  get  out 
of  order.  The  engineer  barracks  are  built  in  a  plain  and 
simple  style,  and  are  extensive  and  convenient  Then 
is  a  school  for  engineers,  which  was  established  in  1812,  in 
which  young  officers  and  recruits  of  the  enmneer  service 
are  trained  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  duties.  Near 
the  doek-yud  ^te  is  a  large  naval  hoapital,  which  was 
ereeted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  presmt  king  (William  IV.) 
whm  lord  high  a&iiral. 

At  Roehester  Brid^  the  Hedway,  whidi  dischaiges  into 
Hm  same  Mtuary  with  the  Thames,  is  a  large  tiM  river. 
The  rise  is  eighteen  feet  at  spring  and  twelve  at  neap  tides 
at  Chatham.  Above  Rochester  the  high  lands  approach 
each  bank  of  the  river,  forming  a  ktiu.  of  amphithaMre 
about  Chatham  and  Bon^wster  on  the  east  side,  and  diao  on 
the  wes^  doaiim  on  the  river  at  Upoar  Casfla.  Bdmr 


Chatiuun  dook-yaida  the  hidi  knds  decline,  first  oa  tiw 
right,  and  thai  on  the  left  ba^k  forming  a  flat,  marshy 
counby,  to  the  spaeiaas  outlet  of  the  Hedwayat  Sheemess. 

There  is  an  establishment  fbr  convicts  at  Chatham,  eon- 
usting  of  four  ships,  one  being  appropriated  for  juvenile 
ofibnders,  and  another  used  as  an  hospttal.  The  prismers 
are  employed  in  different  departments  ol  tiie  dook-yard  and 
arsenal. 

The  *  Chest '  at  Chatham  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  andwas  cuiginally  a  voluntary  contribution  from 
the  monthly  wages  of  seamen  fat  tM  snmnt  of  their 
maimed  and  superannuated brattrai.  hnciriiiu  locn  settled 
into  a  compuUHMT  payment  Sewal  notices  occur  in 
Pep;^s'a  Diaru  of  comi^aintB  ai  maladminiatntiai  of  this 
charity.  On  the  teeommendation  of  the  CmnmisBioiien  o( 
Naval  Inquiry,  it  wu,  by  the  43  G.  III.  c.  1 19,  removed  to 
Greenwicn.  The  monthly  payment  from  the  wages  01 
seamen  is  now  abolished  bv  the  4  W.  IV.  c  34,  and  the 
amount  is  charged  annually  on  the  consolidated  ftind. 

An  hospital  for  lepers  was  established  at  Chatham  by 
bishop  Gnndulph,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in'ooiporated.  Its  revenues,  whidi 
were  small,  escaped  confiscation  at  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  thoosh  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  to  wrest  them 
from  the  hoq»tat.  The  building  does  not  now  exist,  with 
the  exertion  of  a  small  ehapd,  hut  the  revenues  ot  the 
estate  an  in  the  hands  of  uw  dean  of  Rochester.  On 
the  north  ude  of  the  High-street,  w  i«incipal  street 
of  Chatham,  there  is  an  mspital  fbr  decayed  mariners 
and  shipwri^ts,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Hawkins 
in  1598.  and  incorporated  by  Elizabeth  in  1594.  It  is 
8  neat  and  convenient  building:  the  fiinds  support  ten 
pensioners.   There  are  several  minor  charities. 

The  Education  Returns  of  1835  ^ve  nine  daily  sehotds. 
and  ten  sunday  schools  as  then  existing  at  Chatham. 

(Hasted's  iL«n< ;  Dou^m'*  NeniaBrittmmea;  Pepys's 
Diary;  Dupin's  Military  and  Naval  Power  qf  Gnat 
Britain  ;  Boundary  Report ;  Population  Retumt.) 
CHATHAH.  EARf  OF.  [Pitt.] 
CHATILLON,  tiie  name  of  several  towns  in  France, 
of  which  we  shall  only  observe  here  that  Chatillon-sur-Seitte 
Cdra  D'On]  was  the'  scene  of  fruitless  negotiatinu  between 
^^polaon  and  the  allied  powers  before  Oe  capitulati<Hi  of 
Pans,  1814;  and  that  ue  castle  of  Chatillon-sui^Loire 
Xoirkt]  was  the  property  of  the  great  CoUgni,  hence 
called  '  Uie  admiral  of  Chabllon.' 

CHATOE'SSUS.  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  herring  fsimily. 
XlufkidsJ 

CHATRE.  LA,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Indre,  in 
France,  on  a  cross  road  leadingfrom  Cn^auroux  toGucret. 
It  is  159  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Paris,  in  46°  35'  N.  latitude, 
and  1°  59^  E.  longitude. 

This  little  town  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  countn^  chi  a 
^ntle  slope,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Indre.  The  in- 
labitants,  who  amount  to  391 3  for  the  town,  or  4343  for  the 
whole  oommune,  manufiutture  some  swges,  and  trade  in 
oattie,  woid,  and  leather.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  whidi  erataioed  in  1832  92,497  inhabitant. 

CHATSWORTH,  an  extn-paioehial  Uberty,  in  the 
\  tundred  oS  High  Peak,  eoniUy  of  Dotby,  3  miles  from 
'.  takewdl,  and  16  from  Buxton,  is  tiie  aeat  of  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  is  constaUe  of  the  Peak.  The  present 
mansion  stands  m  the  site  vX  a  former  one,  in  which  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  hn^  captivity 
in  Enj^land,,  and  whioh,  during  the  civil  wan,  was  alter- 
nal^y  in  possession  of  the  pai^mentanans  and  royalists, 
and  withstood  the  siege  of  the  perliamentarian  troops  in 
1645.  It  was  taken  down  at  the  dose  of  that  century  to 
make  room  for  the  present  beautifol  structure,  which  was 
not  MHoi^eted  until  1706.  During  the  time  that  it  was 
building,  it  was  Ibe  residence  of  Bfarahal  Tallard,  the  French 
general,  who  bad  been  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim.  The  house  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style,  with 
Ionic  columns,  with  a  flat  roof  and  balustrade  round  it.  It 
is  alMmt  190  feet  square,  indosmg  a  court  wiUi  a  fountain 
in  the  centre.  The  stone  was  hewn  out  of  a  neighbouring 
hill.  The  park  is  ten  miles  in  oireumferenoe,  through 
which,  and  in  front  of  the  mansion,  flows  the  Dmreni. 
The  waterworks,  which  are  so  ornamental  to  the  plmnire 
grounds,  sre  sullied  from  a  rsn^oir  on  the  fummit  of  iJm 
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Chapel  en  1e  FHth  for  the  recovery  of  deots  under  40«; 
but  its  pmwalation  ia  returned  with  the  parish  of  Edensor 

CHATTELS  (Catalla).'  This  term  comprehends  all 
property  moTeable  or  immoveable,  which  are  not  fiwehold. 
Chattels  are  called  real,  vhich,  in  the  language  of  the 
euiier  writers,  savour  of  the  reality  ;  that  is,  relate  to 
or  are  interests  in  land.  Chattels  personal  are  moveable 
goods,  as  hcnses.  plate,  money,  &o.  Chattels  of  each  de- 
scription pus  to  uie  person^  repfesentatives  of  the  deceased 
proprietor,  and  are  compiebanded  nndtt  the  general  term 
'  personal  property.'  The  laws  wlueh  ffovem  this  deserip- 
tioo  ai  property  are  now,  flrom  the  growUi  of  the  mercantile 
STStem  and  the  change  at  manners,  equal  in  importance 
vith  those  relating  to  realty ;  but  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  the  laws  to  which  it  more  immedi- 
stely  gave  rise,  chattels  (inc-luding  even  term?  for  years) 
were  considered  of  small  importance  in  a  legal  point  of 
new.  and,  indeed,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  were 
ruelj  mentioned  in  the  law  treatises  and  Reports  of  the 
day.  (Reeve's  Hi*i.  Eng.  Law,  369.)  Many  articles  of 
property,  intrinsically  chattels,  from  their  intimate  con- 
nexion with  other  property  of  a  freehold  nature,  and  being 
necessary  to  its  enjoyment,  descend  therewith  to  the  heir, 
and  are  not  treated  as  chattels.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
moniments  of  title  to  an  estate  of  inheritance,  growing 
trees  and  ktub.  deer  in  ft  iwrk,  and  such  fixtures  as  cannot 
be  removed  from  the  fteehold  irithout  iiaury  to  it,  are  not 
ehattds,  becanae  they  pass  to  the  heir.  In  the  hands  of  a 
peraon  howwrer  who  has  a  limited  interest  in  such  things, 
ibey  become  hi<  chattels,  and  pass  to  his  executor.  Chattels, 
eicept  so  Car  as  they  may  be  impressed  witb  the  nature  of 
beir-looms.  cannot  be  entailed,  though  they  may  be  limited 
so  as  to  vest  within  21  years  after  the  death  of  a  person  or 
perstms  in  being.  They  are  not  within  the  statute  of  Uses, 
inasmuch  as  the  proprietor  of  a  chattel  is  said  to  be  pos- 
Kued  of  it,  not  seised,  which  is  the  word  used  in  that  sta- 
tute ;  nOT  are  the  same  formalities  required  in  passing  a 
diattel  by  devise,  as  in  the  case  of  real  property.  A  will 
of  chattels  may  also  be  at  an  earlier  age  than  one  which 
disposes  of  real  estate  \  at  fourteen  years  of  age  by  a  male, 
ud  twelve  by  a  female.  Tbey  do  not  go  in  succession  to 
a  corporation  sole,  except  only  in  the  cases  of  the  king  and 
chamberlain  of  tlu  ei^  of  London.    (Co.  LitL ;  Bl. 

COBIHI.) 

CHATTBRTON,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Bristol  on 
(be  20th  of  November,  1752.  His  fbther  (who  died  three 
months  before  the  Inrth  of  his  son)  was  a  singing  master  at 
ibe  cathedral,  and  also  mastnr  of  a  chari^  school  in  Pyle- 
stieet.  At  die  age  of  five  years  he  was  placed  under  the 
caie  of  Mr.  Love,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  master ;  but 
his  progress  was  so  slow,  that  after  his  master  had  ex- 
hausted his  patience  in  attempting  to  teach  him,  he  sent 
htiB  back  to  his  mother  as  a  '  dull  boy,  and  incapable  of 
further  instruction.'  His  mother  now  took  him  under  her 
care,  and  at  the  age  of  six  years  he  first  learned  his  letters 
from  the  illuminated  capitus  of  an  old  musical  MS.,  witb 
which,  to  use  her  expression,  he  *  fell  in  love  ;*  and  it  is 
pTobable  that  his  passion  for  antiquarian  pursuits  received 
its  first  impulse  from  this  circumstance.  His  progress 
was  now  u  npid  as  it  had  before  been  sknr ;  boo^  of 
an  kmds,  but  more  especially  those  which  treated  of  uicient 
cDstoH,  were  his  chief  eompanitms.  On  the  8rd  August, 
1760,  when  not  quite  ei^ht  years  of  age,  he  wu  admitted 
mto  Colston's  school,  Bristol,  an  estabUshmmt  mneh  npon 
the  same  plan  with  Christ's  Hospital,  in  London.  He  re- 
mained here  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote  some 
minOT  jaeces  of  poetry,  diiefly  satirical,  and  the  celebrated 
De  Bet^faam  pedigree.  On  the  1st  July,  1767,  be  left  the 
charity  scboof,  and  was  bouud  apprentice  to  Mr.  John 
Lambert,  attorney,  of  Bristol,  for  seven  years.  While  in 
Mr.  Lambert's  service  he  communicated  to  Felix  Farley's 
Bristol  Journal  the  article  by  which  he  first  attracted  at- 
tention. In  the  beginning  of  October,  1 768,  the  new  bridge 
It  Bristol  was  completed,  and  at  that  time  there  appeared 
ia  Fariey's  Journal  an  article  purporting  to  be  the  tran- 
■eript  of  an  ancient  MS.,  entitled,  *  A  Description  of  the  Fryan 
fim  paiaing  over  the  0\A  Bridge,  taken  from  an  Antient 
Uanoscript.  This  paper,  so  angularly  curious,  and  ezhilnt- 
in;  such  stnmg  powers  of  invention,  was  traeed  to  Chatterton, 
*ho  was  at  first  rather  harshly  interrogated  as  to  the  manner 
^  which  it  came  into  his  poseossion.  After  several  contra- 
dictny  statements,  he  asanted  that  he  had  received  the 
fsper  in  question  from  his  ftther*  vho  bad  liwnd  it,  with 
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many  others,  in  some  chests  in  Redeliff  chnrsb,  where  they 
had  been  deposited  in  the  muniment  room,  in  *  Canyngei 
cof^e.'  Soon  after  this  occnrrence  he  became  acquainted 
witb  Mr.  Catcott,  a  gentleman  fond  of  antiquarian  researches, 
and  with  Mr.  Barrett,  surgeon,  who  was  engaged  in  writing 
a  history  of  Bristol.  To  the  former  gentleman  he  took, 
very  soon  after  his  introduction  to  him,  some  of  the  pre- 
tended Rowleian  poems,  among  which  were  *  The  Bristow 
Tragedy,'  Rowley  s  Epitaph  upon  Mr.  Canynge's  Ancestor, 
with  some  other  small  pieces.  This  Rowley,  according  to 
Cbatterton,  was  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  had 
been  patronized  by  Canynge.  (Bristol,  p.  432.)  He  shortly 
afterwards  presented  to  Mr.  Oitcott  the  Yellow  RolL  To 
Mr.  Barrett  he  furnished  an  account  of  evory  church  and 
chapel  in  Bristol,  which  be  stated  to  have  been  found  by  him 
among  the  old  parchments.  The  pretended  originals  bore  all 
the  marks  of  antiquity,  which  be  had  made  them  assume  by 
nibbing  them  with  ochre,  stamping  on  them,  and  blacking 
thenr  in  the  chimney,  or  by  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Mr. 
Barrett  published  these  statements  in  his  work,  fhlly  believing 
them  to  be  genuine.  After  his  introduction  to  these  genUe- 
menChatterton's  ambition  increased  daily.and  be  often  spoke 
in  raptures  of  the  undoubted  success  of  the  plans  that  he 
had  formed  for  his  future  life.  His  pursuits  were  various — 
heraldry,  English  antiquities,  metaphysics,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  mnsie,  and  physie,  by  tnnu  occupied  his  at- 
tention ;  bnt  the  two  first  were  his  favourjte  pursuits. 

His  attention,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  Rowley 
poems.  He  wrote  various  pieces,  chiefly  satirical ;  and  several 
essays,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  he  forwarded  to  the 
periodicals  of  the  day.  Most  of  his  pieces  appeared  in  the 
'Town  and  Country  Magaxine.*   (^rowing  disgusted  with  a 

Erofession  ill  suited  to  his  tastes,  and  with  a  master  whom 
e  disliked,  he  made  an  application  in  March,  1769,  to  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole:  the  ground  of  which  was  an  offer  tO 
supply  him  with  some  accounts  of  a  succession  of  painters 
who  had  flourished  at  Bristol,  which  Cbatterton  affirmed  to 
have  been  lately  discovered,  witb  some  old  poems,  in  that 
city.  Walpole  accepted  the  offer  with  warmth,  but  after- 
wards seems  to  have  cooled  upon  it.  either  from  suspecting 
the  forgery  of  the  accounts,  or  ascribing  but  little  value  to 
them ;  and  on  being  importuned  by  Cbatterton  for  his  as- 
listanoe'to  release  him  from  his  imtfession,  he  neglected  to 
answn  his  letters.  At  last,  when  he  bad  received  a  dig- 
nified and  spurited  letter  fhim  Cbatterton,  demanding  his 
HSS.  (a  letter  which  he  termed  *  singularly  impertinent'), 
Iw  retnmedthe  MSS.  and  letters  in  a  blank  cover. 

Being  determined  to  relinquish  bis  profession,  Cbatterton 
made  every  effort  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  idea  of  suiode 
became  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  he  often  intimated  to  Mr. 
Lambert's  servants  that  be  would  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence. On  hearing  this  the  family  of  bis  master  became 
alarmed ;  but  Mr.  Lambert  himself  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  his  threats  meant  anything,  until  he  found  one  day  on 
bis  desk  a  paper  entitled, '  The  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
Thomas  Cbatterton,'  in  the  following  terms  — '  This  is  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Thomas  Cbatterton,  of  tike 
city  of  Bristol,  being  sound  in  body,  or  it  is  the  fault  of  my 
last  surgeon ;  the  soundness  of  mind  the  oNtODer  and  jury 
are  to  be  judges  of;  desiring  them  to  take  notiee  that  tibie 
most  perfoet  masters  of  human  nature  in  Bristid  distingniih 
me  by  the  title  of  the  mad  genius ;  therefore  if  I  do  a  mad 
action  it  is  conformable  to  every  action  of  my  life,  which  all 
savotured  of  insanity.  Item.  If,  after  my  death,  which 
will  happen  to-mmrow  night  before  eight  o'clock,  being  the 
feast  of  the  resurrection,  the  coroner  and  jury  bring  it  in 
lunacy,  I  will  and  direct,'  &c.  &o.  This  alarmed  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, who  considered  it  imprudent  to  keep  him  any  longer, 
and  acctodingly  be  dismissed  him  after  he  had  been  in  his 
service  about  two  years  and  nine  months. 

Cbatterton  went  up  to  London,  having  received  liberal 
offers  fVom  the  booksellers.   '  My  first  attempt,'  said  he, 
*  shall  be  in  the  literary  wav :  the  promises  I  have  re 
eeived  are  suf^ient  M>  dispel  ooubt ;  but  should  I,  contrary 
to  my  expectation,  find  myself  deceived,  I  will  in  that 
case  turn  Methodist  preacbsr.  Crednli^  is  as  potent  a 
dei^  as  ever;  and  a  new  sect  m^y  easily  do  devised.  But 
if  tnat  too  should  foil  me.  my  last  and  final  resnoroe  it 
a  pistol.*         first  letters  from  London  to  his  mother  and 
sister  are  f^ll  of  enthusiasm.   '  I  am  setUed,'  says  he,  'and 
in  such  a  settiement  as  I  can  desire.   What  a  glorious  pros 
peet  r   Party-writing  seenu  to  have  been<meu)f  his  ftvenr 
ite  smploymuitB.  It  was  •gi^fl^e^fl  *"  wiiiiJl^te, 
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iihd  lif  raijUntf  him  into  irimedlate  notice  gratified  ois  pride, 
which  teas  unboundpd.  When  recomtnended  by  a  relation 
to  get  into  some  office,  he  stormed  like  a  madman,  an3  as- 
serted that  •  be  hoped,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  very  aoon 
to  be  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  which  would  make  his 
fortune.*  flit  writings  during  his  residence  in  London 
Were  numerous ;  but  they  failed  to  procure  htm  a  comfort- 
aliie  iticome,  and  he  *as  plunged  from  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  hope  to  the  depths  of  despair.  In  the  month  of 
July.  1770,  he  removedfromShoreditch,  where  he  had  lodged, 
td  aii  aolnmeat  in  tirook-street,  Holbbiii,  where,  on  the 
84th  of  August  following,  beuig  literally  in  6  state  of  star- 
itttioH,  he  tenbinated  his  eitisttence  hy  poison.  He  was 
ttutied  On  the  following  day  in  the  burying-ground  of  iShoe- 
lane  ifrorkhouse.  ' 

Chattertbn  *as  Only  seventeen  years  and  nine  months  old 
*hen  he  difed.  The  controversy  as  to  the  Rowleian  poema 
enga;»ed  iiumfefoua  writers  of  the  day ;  but  few  people 
now  believO  the  Rowley  poems  to  be  anything  else  than 
the  jitliiiuctlon  of  bhattertoh  himself. 

No  moHument  has  yet  been  erected  to  the  ihemdry  of 
the  boy-bard  of  Bnstol.  The  cirtuhislanoes  attending  his 
death  have  hitherto  oreVeOted  any  such  testiihonial ;  biit 
while  the  beaiitlfUl  churbh  of  St.  Miry  Riedcliff  stands, 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  associated,  he  will  hot 
need  any  other  tnonument :  and  in  the  eonslniction  ot  the 
Rowley  t>oems.  hb  hlnlself  built. 

'  Era  hii  yotug  dayi  wen  ipent. 
Aa  cuIybiiteiHliiTlBKmoBiUBbdb* 

f  he  person  o^  Chatterton  was,  like  his  geniiis.  precocious. 
One  of  his  cotiipanions  says  be  looked  Mike  a  spirit.'  His 
eyes  were  uncommonly  piercing,  and  one  more  so  than  tlyi 
other,  ti'is  habits  were  domestic,  and  his  affection  tor  his 
relatives  unbounded.  The  two  following  passages,  one 
from  the  Rowleian  papers,  and  the  other  from  one  of  his 
acknowledged  pooms.  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  from 
the  same  hand,  notwithstanding  the  antiquated  disguise  of 
tbb  pftssoge  from  the  Rowley  papers 

'  The  g>lherd  itormtt  if  rype  j  the  blgac  drop»  falla  f 

Thn  fonvi'itt  meHduwes  iinplhr,  aud  dreacka  the  hIdb  I 
TbceomynBe  i:haitnr*i  do  the  cattle  'pnil. 
And  the  full  nncket  are  drivynne  o'er  the  plaine  t 
DufailM  frum  Ihr  cloudei  the  watrn  Bull  ngain  | 
The  welkin  opei ;  the  vellow  levyans  HtM ; 
And  the  hot  Qetia  iiiMttia  in  the  wide  lowlnn  din.' 

Bailada  «/  CtariNK 

Pale  rnRK'd  Winter  beadlnf  o'er  hli  trend, 

Itii  gmileil  hair  b.'dto|il  uilli  icy  dew  i 
lliaeyei,  a  duiky  light,  congi-al'd  and  drud ; 

Um  robe.  >  tlngeof  tirisht  ethereal  tdue. 

'  HU  tnln.  ■  Botley'd.  sanifutae.  table  Dlouit, 
.  B«  Ihnpe  kloiu  the  ruuct  dr^^iry  moor;  , 
WMIat  rlMOti  whirlwluil*,  blaatiDg,  keen,  and  loul, 
HoU  the  wUle  nrgea  to  tlie  aoundlBR  ihorr.' 


The  last  edition  Of  Chatterton's  works  is  In  3  vols,  1803. 

CHAUCER,  JEFFREY,  a  very  distingtitshed  nunc  in 
thb  long  eatalogoe  of  eminent  Englishmen.  H«  lived  much 
in  the  court  of  Edward  UI.,  and  la  fkmiliar  intercourse  With 
at  reral  members  of  his  family.  He  was  also  employed  in 
the  ^uV^  aAitft  df  the  reidm.   But  it  is  as  a  writer,  and 

Specialty  as  a  poet,  that  he  claims  the  notice  Of  posterity. 
Dst  of  the  seholars  of  his  age  were  accustomed  to  write  iii 
liBtin;  but  Chaucer  wrote  in  the  vernacular  language  of  his 
own  age  and  country :  he  refined  it  indeed,  but  neither  his 
labours,  nor  those  of  bid  oontempomries,  Longland,  Gower, 
and  Wickliflb,  were  able  to  fix  the  language.  The  English 
of  Chaucer  is  so  unlike  the  English  of  our  time,  that  few 
persons  can  read  it  with  ease,  and  none  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  dictiohary.  Yet  a  little  pains  would  e'nable  any 
one  to  master  his  language  and  versi&cation,  and  the  pains 
*ould  be  amply  niwmrded.  for  his  vritingi  are  vAluable  not 
only  aa  illustrating  titt  mtnneia  and  habits  of  the  tinu,  but 
as  the  prodnetiooB  of  a  mind  eminently  poetieal.  His 
chief  work  is  a  tx4Ieetibn  of  storiesi  entitled  by  him; '  Can- 
terbnrjr  Tales.*  being  a  series  of  tales  told  by  the  individuals 
«f  a  party  of  pilgrims  going  from  Southwark  to  Canterbury, 
who  Wd  ^reed  thus  to  be^ile  the  iediousness  of  the  way. 
A  competent  judge,  the  late  Mr.  Godwin,  Sayk,  that  'after 
Us*  dramas  of  Shakspeare  there  is  no  produetion  ut  man 
that  displays  more  various  and  vigoraiis  talent.' 

Tiie  nra  of  Chauoer  was  the  reigns  of  Edward  IH.  and 
Richard  II4  fot  he  was  bom  within  a  yeat  ot  two  of  the 
accession  <tf  Edward,  and  be  died  in  1400;  soon  after  the 
d^Msltxm  and  death  of  Richard.  His  most  remarkable 
«alad^pariurva*WiddiA»aBditktiltfae  hononr  vf  John 


of  Gaunt,  one  of  the  sons  king  Edward,  Uiat  be  was  thi 
associate,  friend,  and  patroii.  of  both  these  dtistrious  men. 

Chaucer  has  himself  told  us  that  London  was  the  plaef 
of  bis  nativity.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  also  a| 
Oxford,  and  some  of  his  biographers  represent  him  to  havi 
gone  to  Paris,  then  one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  a 
the  sciences  in  Euro^.  Be  studied  the  law,  moreorer,  ia 
the  Inner  Temple.  u   -  •! 

While  at  the  viniversit^  he  produced  two  of  hTs  larger, 
works,  the  '  Court  of  Love,'  shd  '  the  book  of  Troilus  ana 
Cresseide;'  but  he  soon  entered  on  public  life.  Whethec 
his  marriage  was  the  cause  or  effect  of  his  connexion  with 
the  court  is  not  completely  ascertained  :  some  would  rel'ei 
his  marriage  to  so  late  a  date  aa  1370,  but  this  proceeds 
upon  the  presumption  that  his  wife  was  Philippe  Pycard,  an 
attendant  on  tjueen  l^hilipjia,  who  appears  hot  to  bavu  bL>ea 
married  before  that  year.    The  old  biographers  of  Chaucer^ 
with  some  probability,  represent  him  to  have  been  marri(.>4 
some  years  ^artier,  and  to  have  taken  to  wife  another  lady, 
bf  tho  court  of  Queen  Pbilippa,  also  named  Philippa,  u 
dauEhti>r  of  Sir  Payhe  Roet,  of  Hainault,  and  sister 
Katherine  Sttinford,  the  ni1stre»,  and  afterwards  the  wife,| 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  themother  of  the  fieauforts.  1 
In  13S8  J6bn  of  Gaunt  m&rried  Blanch  of  Lancaster.' 
tk  was  on  occasion  of  this  suit  or  courtship  that  Chaucer' 
wrote  his  *  Parliament  of  Birds.* 

In  the  next  y^ar  he  appears  as  a  soldier.  One  of  thei 
most  authentic  and  interesting  memorials  we  possess  of 
him  is  a  deposition  given  by  him  in  the  Kuit  between  Scrope 
and  Grosvenor,  oil  the  question  of  right  to  a  particular 
figure  in  their  coat  armour.  The  depositions  are  preser\'ed 
on  the  rolls  at  the  Tower.  Chaucer  deposes  among  other 
things,  that  he  was  in  the  expedition  of  1 353,  when  Edward 
in.  invaded  France,  and  Was  then  made  prisoner  by  the 
French,  near  the  town  of  Retters.  HoW  long  he  remained 
ih  captivity  is  not  known,  and  it  is  not  till  13G7  that  vie 
meet  with  him  again  in  the  national  records,  which  are 
almost  the  only  deposits  of  authentic  information  concerning 
the  illustrious  Englishmen  of  that  period.  Ih  that  year  he 
Had  an  annual  pension  of  twentv  marks  granted  to  him,  a 
Ahih  which  his  biographer,  Mr.  (aodwin.  estimates  as  equi- 
valent  tb  240/. ;  the  grant  is  entered  oh  the  patent  rulls 
there  is  proof  of  the  pa)  tbent  of  it  in  the  isshe  roll  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  44th  year  of  Edward  III^  and  also  of  the 
payment  of  ten  iharks  a  year,  granted  lo  Philippa  Chaucer, 
his  wife. 

In  1369  he  wrote  '  th&  book  of  the  Duchess,*  a  funeral 
poem,  on  the  death  of  Blanch,  duchess  of  Lancaster. 

It  is  by  the  light  of  the  national  records  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  trace  other  facts-  ih  the  lifb  of  Chaucer.  In  137U 
he  had  letters  of  protection,  being  about  to  depart  beyond 
Sea.  In  1373  he  was  in  an  embassy  to  Genoa,  to  treat  011 
some  public  affhiis.  This  visit  to  Italy  was  one  of  the 
most  temarkable  events  in  his  life,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
pnbftble  that  he  therfa  saw  and  conversed  with  Petrarch,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  the  induction  to  one  of  his  tales.  On 
his  return,  he  had  a  royal  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine,  to  tie 
taken  daily  at  the  port  of  London,  and  «as  soon  afler  maile 
comptroller  of  the  customs  in  that  port.  He  is  found  also 
on  tne  rolls  as  having  a  grant  of  a  wardiship  in  1375,  and 
another  of  a  portiob  of  contraband  wool  in  1376.  About  this 
time  it  is  suppos^  thdt  he  wrote  the  poem  which  Po[)e 
afterwards  niodftrnlaed.  called  by  him  the  'House  uf  Fame.* 
In  1377  he  was  employed  in  an  embassy  of  a  delicate  and 
honourable  nature.  It  was  to  negotiate  a  marria^  bclwcpn 
Richard,  prince  of  Wales,  and  Mary  of  France,  daaghtcr  ul 
the  French  kin^. 

King  Edwa^III.  died  in  M^,  1377.  To  tho  endv 
years  of  his  successor  are  referred  Chaucer's  poems  entitled 
'  The  Black  Knigbt.*  *  The  Lnnlid  of  Good  Women.'  and 
•  The  Flower  arttf  Ibe  Leaf.*  If  Mr.  Godwin's  authorities 
are  sufficient,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  in  disgrace  and 
misiery  during  nUch  of  the  period  from  1384  to  1380.  H« 
is  reinvented  as  having  been  implicated  in  the  affairs  oi 
John  de  Northampton,  in  his  struggle  for  the  mayoralty  ol 
London,  and  to  have  been  in  consequence  driven  into  exile, 
flying  to  Hainault,  and  afterwards  to  Zealand,  and  on  hii 
return  to  England  being  imt^riiioned  in  the  Tower,  frum 
whence  he  waa  not  teleasiHi  but  at  the  expense  of  some  dis- 
closures, which  are  said  not  to  hate  been  creditable  to  hnn 
It  is  remsikable,  however,  and  it  renders  Somewhat  doubtful 
what  is  above  stat^  restocting  Um.  that  in  1386  he  ww 
Mtiuiie4«ktUgkt£|gttiifgljilfe^^£y3^       in  1389 
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00  ma  appointed  elezk  of  ttje  works,  «n  office  wfaioh  he  did 
tat  long  bold. 

In  the  last  ten  jevn  of  his  life  h^  wems  to  h^TO  liv^ 
retired  &om  publio  a^irs,  though  receiving  from  iimp  to- 
time  marks  of  niyal  favour.  A  hoose  at  Woodatook.  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  king,  and  the  caatle  at 
Doonington.  near  Newbury,  the  ruins  of  which  arp  visible 
on  the  tight  hand  of  iba  road  from  London  to  Bath,  ant 
beliered  to  have  been  at  this  period  bis  usual  place  of 
■bode.  It  U  certain  tiiat  it  was  in  this  part  of  bis  life 
that  he  wrote  the  '  Cantoibnry  Tales.'  and  the  tradition, 
b<Ah  at  Woodstock  and  at  Ponnington,  is,  tiiat  portions 
of  the  work  wwa  written  at  those  places.  All  bis 
bic^phers  coDeor  in  saying  that  be  died  in  I^ndon,  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Westminster.  The  monument  which  is  there  erected  to 
bi9  memory  was  a  tribute  paid  to  him,  a  centnry  and  a  half 
after  his  decease,  by  Nicholas  Brigham. 

Chaucer  had  two  sons,  Sir  Thomas  and  I^wis ;  of  the 
latter  little  is  known,  but  Sir  Thomas  was  speaker  of  the 
Bouse  of  Commons,  and,  marryinn  an  heiress  of  the  house 
of  BuT^hersh.  obtained  with  her  ^welme,  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  other  possessions.  He  had  an  only  dauhgter  Alice 
Cliannr,  who  married  De  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  *  Canlnbury  Tales'  were  printed  by  Caxton,  bat  it 
vas  not  till  154S  that  any  general  collection  of  his  writings 
was  made  and  committed  to  the  press ;  they  have  been  often 
reprinted.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  the  *  Canterbury  Tales ' 
n  justly  celebrated  for  the  greater  purity  of  the  text,  and 
i-jT  the  Tatuable  illustrations  which  he  has  annexed. 

We  have  noticed  in  this  article  Chaucer's  principal  works, 
without  professing  to  enumerate  all.  Warton,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry,'  thus  sums  up  the  poetical  charac- 
ter of  Chaucer . — 

'  In  elevation  and  elegance,  in  harmony  an^  perspicuity 
3f  versification,  he  surpasses  his  predecessors  in  an  infinite 
yroportion  :  his  genius  was  universal,  and  adapted  to  themes 

unbounded  variety:  his  merit  was  not  leas  iii  painting 
f^jniliar  manners  with  humour  and  propriety,  than  in  moving 
the  passions,  and  in  representing  the  beautifid  and  the 
t.Tand  objects  of  nature  with  grace  and  sublimity.  In  a 
vord,  he  appeared  with  all  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  a  true 
p-wt,  in  an  age  which  compelled  him  to  struggle  with  a 
iiarbarous  language  and  a  national  want  of  taste,  and  when, 
to  write  verses  at  all,  was  a  singular  qualiScation.' — flittory 
'■f  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.,  p.  457. 

CHAUCI,  a  nation  of  antient  Germany,  who  lived  N.E. 
nf  the  Frisii,  along  the  coast  of  the  N.  ocean,  and  on  both 
biTiks  of  the  Visurgis  (Weser)  and  as  far  as  the  Albis,  or 
Elbe.  To  the  S.  they  bordered  upon  the  Catti.  Tacitus 
iGfrman.  35)  says  that  their  country  was  extensive  and 
;hirUy  inhabited,  and  that  they  were  a  people  distinguished 
among  the  Germans  fpr  their  love  of  justice  and  of  peace ; 
p)werful  and  yet  unambitious,  they  did  not  provoke  war,  but 
«ere  always  ready  to  resist  aggression.  They  were  at  one 
time  friends  to  Rome*  and  furnished  auxiliaries  to  Gennani- 
ras  in  the  war  lu^inst  die  Cherusci.  {Annal,  i.  60,  ii.  1 7.) 
But  later,  under  Claudius,  we  find  the  Chauci,  under  Gan- 
ns-tfus,  a  chief  of  the  Batavian  tribe  of  the  Canninefates. 
cms-iing  the  Rhine  to  make  incursions  into  the  Roman 
pMvince  of  Germania  Inferior,  but  they  were  driven  away 
WCorbnlo,  and  Gannascus  was  killed.  {Annal.xi.  18.) 
They  afterwards  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Batavian  chief, 
Civiiis.  {Hiator.  iv.  79,  v.  19.)  Tbe  Chauci  do  not  ap- 
ticar  to  have  ever  been  permanently  subjugated  by  the 
Romans. 

CHAUDET.  ANTOINE  DENIS/a  French  sculptor. 
Tbo  is  entitled  to  distinction,  chiefly  for  having  been  among 
tbe  first  who  broke  through  the  trammels  in  which  a  per- 
T^rted  and  bad  taste  bad  long  confined  art.  He  was  horn 
in  1760,  at  which  period  a  style  of  design  prev&iYed  in  which 
}Kirity  and  simplicity,  both  of  form  and  expression,  were  ep- 
nrely  superseded  \if  aflbetation  and  over-attention  to  un- 
<-rthy  minutia  of  detail. 

Chaudet  began  to  study  his  art  at  an  early  age,  and  oh- 
tiined  the  prize  from  the  French  Academy  for  a  baaso-ri- 
l.evo  of  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren,  in  which,  according 

the  taste  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  educated,  he 
introduced  every  sort  of  accessory— landscape,  cattle,  a 
Wl^,  Sac.    Upon  seeing  this  work  in  after-life,  lie  re- 


Raffiulle.  His  own  productions  have  great  |B«rib  putlea* 

larly  as  raga^s  the  ooipposition,  invention,  and  improved 
taste  displayed  in  them ;  in  the  execution  they  are  open  to 
criticism.  Chaudet  was  a  meipher  of  the  *  I^titUt*'  ^nd 
contributed  to  the  ^  Qictionnaire  de  la  Langne  dM  Beapx 
Arts.'  _» 

CHAUDIERE.  [Cahada.] 

CHAUFFPIP'.  [Bayw.] 

CHAULl'ODUS,  a  genus  of  Ashes  belonging  to  (he 
abdomintd  ipalaooptaiTgian^  [Stokiai.] 

CHAUUONT.  a  town  in  Vtvom,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute  Marne,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Lanms, 
Belfort,  and  Bfilo  or  Basel.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  ^ 
Marne,  and  ne^r  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Sure  or 
Sqjze,  which  flows  intp  the  Marne  just  below  the  town ; 
139  miles  p.S.E.  of  Paris  in  a  straight  line,  or  US  miles 
by  the  road  through  Provins.  Troyes,  and  Bat-swAube . 
48"  7'  N.  lat.  and  5°  8'  E.  long. 

Cbaumotit  was  originally  an  insignificant  place  with  a 
castle  called  Haute- Feuille,  which  belonged  fli^  to  its  own 
lords,  afterwards  to  the  counts  of  Champagne,  though  it 
was  in  the  domain  of  the  bishops  of  Langres,  to  whom  those 
counts  paid  homage.  The  town  was  wdled  in  by  Louis 
XII.,  in  1500,  and  some  fhrtiflcatibnB  were  added  by  bis 
successors.  Francois  L  and  Henri  II.  All  these  fortifications 
were,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  eentnry.  falling  into  ruin ; 
but  in  1831  they  were  repaired,  and  Chaomont  ranks  again 
among  fortiRed  places.  In  1814.  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  here  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  Napo- 
leon. 

Chanroont  is 'a  handsome  town,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
the  town-hall,  the  portico  of  tbe  church  or  chapel  attached 
to  the  high  school,  and  the  hospital,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  6104  for  the  town,  or  6318 
for  the  whole  commune,  manufacture  druggets  and.  other 
woollens,  gloves,  which  are  in  high  repute,  linen,  hosiery, 
cutlery,  and  candles ;  and  trade  in  com,  and  in  sheep  fed 
in.  the  neighbouring  country  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  There 
is  a  college  or  high  school,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a 
theatre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Chaumont  had,  in  1 832,  a  popula- 
tion of  84.9G5.  fiouchardon,  an  eminent  sculotor  'was  a 
native  of  this  town. 

CHAUNA.  [PALAMBDBIDiK.] 

CHAUNY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  depirrtment  of 
Aisne ;  it  is  on  the  river  Oise,  the  navigation  of  which  com- 
mences here,  65  miles  N.E.  of  Paris  in  a  direct  hue,  or 
70  miles  by  the  road  through  Senlis,  Oompidgne,  and 
Noyon. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  the  iphabitanta,  who 
amount  to  4290,  carry  on  considerable  commerce,  favoured 
not  only  by  the  navigation  of  the  Oise,  but  also  by  the 
junction  here  with  that  river  of  a  canal  which  commu- 
nicates with  Peronne,  St  Quentin,  and  Cambray.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  linens,  sacking,  cotton-yarn,  knit 
woollen  socks,  and  leather.  The  looking-glasses  of  St. 
Gobain  are  polished  here,  for  which  purpose  there  is  an 
hydraulic  machine.  Beside  the  above  articles,  the  inhabit- 
ants trade  in  wood,  grain,  cider,  oil,  houses,  &a 

CRAUSSBYt  a  small  island  belonging  toFranee,  in  the 
English  Channel ;  it  belongs  to  the  department  of  Maoclie, 
and  is  the  principal  of  a  cluster  of  islands  nearly  opposite  to 
the  town  and  port  of  Granville,  distant  about  10  miles.  Its 
length,  measured  on  Brum's  map  of  France,  is  about  2  miles, 
the  breadth  half  as  much :  hut  the  geographical  diction- 
aries of  France  (Exptlly  and  the  Dictionnaire  Univer'sei),  ex- 
aggerate these  dimensions.  This  island  was  once  inhabited 
by  hermits,  who  here  sought  retirement  from  the  world.  At 
a  subsequent  period  there  was  a  convent  of  Cordeliers,  con- 
taining many  of  those  monks ;  but  the  English  having 
twice  pillaged  the  convent,  the  monks  withdrew  to  the  main 
land.  Since  their  retirement  the  place  has  been  inhabited 
only  in  summer,  by  the  workmen  who  come  from  Granville 
to  quarry  granite,  which  'is  here  found  of  good  quality,  but 
hard  to  polish.  It  is  used  for  building  at  Oranville  and  St. 
Male.  The  smaller  islands  of  the  group  are  many  of  them 
inhabited. 

CHECK,  aspeciesof  chequeredcloth.mwhichcoloured 
lines  or  stripes  cross  each  other  rectangular.^,  like  a  chess 
board.  This  manner  of  beautifying  webs  is  probably  very 
antient  Many  of  the  figures  m  RoseUini's  Egyptian  work 
are  dressed  in  chequered  cloths.  fi'sboP  Anselm's  houk- 
conceri^ing  ^tr^'m(y,'Yntfe|i'iW^^^ear  680,  i^iiu 
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the  art  of  weaving  m  this  country  was  pivoably  tn  a 
comparatively  rude  state,  contains  a  distinct  indieation  that 
chequered  robes  were  then  in  fashion.  '  It  is  not  a  web  of 
one  uniform  colour  and  texture,  without  any  variety  of 
figures  diat  pleaaeth  the  eye  and  appeareth  beautiful,  but 
one  that  is  woven  hy  shuttles,  Ailed  with  threads  of  purple, 
and  many  other  colours  tiding  from  side  to  side,  andfonning 
a  variety  figurei  and  images  in  diflbrent  compartments 
with  admirable  an.*  These  compartm^ts,  defined  and 
hounded  by  coloured  threads,  eonstUute  the  fabric  called  a 
check.  Sometimes,  however,  the  check  is  formed,  not  by 
differently  coloured  threads,  but  by  threads  of  different  fine- 
ness and  quali^.  Thus  if  the  chain,  warp,  or  longitudinal 
yams  of  thi)  web  be  composed  of  alternate  parcels  of  white 
cotton  and  woollen  threads,  and  the  transverse  yarns  or  the 
woof  be  also  composed  of  such  alternate  parcels,  we  shall 
have  a  check  very  distinctly  brought  forth  without  any  dis 
tinction  of  colour,  junperly  so  calkd. 
Cotton  handkarchieb  chequed  of  various  c(doun  have 


been  maoufitctured  in  India  probably  from  time  imme- 
morial under  the  name  of  puUicatet.  They  were  first  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  Madras,  whence  ^ey  derived 
the  name  by  which  this  style  is  still  known  in  the  trade.  The 
ground  of  these  has  usually  a  pale  bufl' colour,  and  is.woven 
with  the  nankin  yellow  cotton.  Checks  in  this  oouatry  are 
mostly  manafactured  for  the  coarser  purposes  of  seamen's 
shurts,  aprons,  and  bed-gowns  of  females  m  the  knrer  nnks 
of  life.  The  quanti^  required  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  » 
very  important  branch  of  husinesa,  and  to  rendu*  every  me 
cbanism  which  facilitates  the  fabrication  an  object  of  con 
sequence.  Blackburn,  in  England,  and  Kiilwldy,  in  Scot- 
land, are  tlie  two  chief  seats  of  the  chetdt  trade,  the  former 
in  cotton,  and  the  latter,  till  of  late  years,  chiefly  in  linen 
yams. 

-  For  the  decussation  of  woof  yams  of  different  kinds  or 
colours  in  one  web,  different  shuttles  must  be  in  readiness 
for  alternate  use.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  is 
shown  hy  the  figure. 


Here  \vq  tiee  the  pickini;  peg  F,  which  the  weaver  seizes 
in  bis  rt{;ht  hand,  and  with  a  dexterous  jerk  causes  one  of 
tbe  liluitlles  lodged  in  tlie  separate  cells  at  DD,  to  move 
I'rora  the  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other  across  the  line  of 
the  wurp,  by  means  of  the  string  which  extends  from  that 
pe^  to  tlie  drivers  or  peckers  E£,  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
cells,  .The  three  shuttle  boxes  here  shown  are  so  con- 
structed ua  to  be  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  a  vertical 
plane,  so  that  each  box  with  its  appropriate  shuttle  may  at 
pleasure  he  brought  on  a  level  with  the  shuttle  race,  or  open 
shedding  of  the  warp,  and  thus  be  thrown  across.  These 
threo  boxes  are  suspended  by  cords  from  the  cross  levers 
G,  G.  which  turn  upon  centres,  in  the  suspending  bars 
marked  B,  B,  or  the  swords  of  the  lay ;  bein^  the  levers 
which  make  it  vibrate  backward  and  forwards  in  the  art  of 
weavinfc.  A  represents  the  cross  bar  of  wood  on  which  the 
lay  C  oscillates  upon  iron  gudgeons,  or  pins  driven  into  each 
of  its  ends,  and  resting  upon  the  upper  rails  of  the  loom  as 
shown  in  section.  The  under  part  of  the  lay  is  seen  at  C, 
and  the  upper  part,  called  the  lay-cap,  H,  is  seized  by  the 
weaver's  left  hand  in  driving  home  each  shule  or  shoot  of 
weft  The  two  pieces  of  buffalo  hide  called  the  drivers  or 
peckers  E,  E,  are  perforated,  and  traverse  or  slide  horizon- 
tally upon  smoothly  polished  iron  rods.  These  pieces  give 
the  immediate  impulsion  to  the  shuttle.  The  weaveb' 
twitch  at  the  picking  peg  H  must  be  suflBciaitly  smart  to  oom- 
municate  adequate  velMity  to  the  shutde,  so  as  to  lodge  it 
in  die  opposite  box,  and  overcome  its  friction  along  the 
warp  race,  without  however  giving  it  too  forcible  a  pull, 
which  might  do  injury  to  its  point,  or  throw  it  out  of  the 
shed.  Ttie  pin  H  is  made  to  slide  freely  froiti  right  to  left 
upon  the  upper  bar  of  the  lay,  and  thus  give  such  motion  to 
the  levers  G,  O,  as  may  bring  the  proper  box  opposite  to 
the  shuttle  driver. 

As  divernity  of  woof  renders  diversity  of  shuttles  neces- 
sary, it  becomes  expedient  to  shift  them  rapidly,  otherwise 
the  operation  would  be  much  impeded.  The  above  plan  is 
not  the  one  originally  employ^,  but  is  in  many  respects 
better.  The  pin  H  being  fixed  by  friction  only,  so  as  to 
slide  from  right  to  left  on  the  upper  shell  of  &e  lay,  the 
levers  G,  G,  connected  with  it  may  be  readily  moved,  being 
within  reach  of  the  weaver's  hand,  as  he  works  the  lay.  The 
dn^w.  if  drawn  forward,  woald  present  an  olutruction  to 
the  shifting  of  the  boxes,  but  this  may  he  easily  avoided  by 
an  experienced  operative. 

Mr.  Robert  Kay,  of  Buty  son  of  the  most  ingemous  but 
persecuted  inventor  of  the  fly  shuttle,  invented  the  above- 
deserttied  dn^  box,  for  makmg  cheeks,  by  means  of  whiehj 
■s  w«      the  WMVer  ooidd  at  piswm  gM  wyaM  of  thne 


shuttles  without  rising  from  his  seat,  each  shuttle  contain 
ing  a  differently  coloured  weft. 

CHEDDAR,  a  decayed  village  in  Somersetshire,  near 
the  stupendous  chasm  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  known  by  the 
name  of  Cheddar  Cliffs.  Cheddar  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
ced,  a  conspicuous  brow,  or  height,  and  dwr,  water.  The 
village  consists  of  three  or  four  irregular  streets.  It  was 
formerly  a  market-town.  In  one  of  the  streets  a  beautifhl 
old  market-cross  is  still  standing.  The  population  of  tbe 
parish  in  1831  was  1980. 

An  extensive  flat,  railed  Cheddar  How  was,  until  vrithin 
these  few  years,  eoverod  with  ■  British  barrows,  or  tumuli ; 
but  flil  trace  of  Uiese  has  been  destroyed  by  cultivatioD  and 
enclosure. 

Cbeddar  Cliffs  are  the  sides  of  a  chasm,  extending  across 
one  of  the  bighestridf;es  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  'The  chasm 
across  the  diameter  of  Mendip  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
The  opening  yawns  from  the  summit  to  the  roots  of  tbe 
mountain,  laying  open  a  sublime  and  tremendous  scene, 
exhibiting  a  combination  of  precipices,  rocks,  and  caverns 
of  terrifying  descent,  fantastic  form,  and  gloomy  vacuity. 
Tho  approach  from  the  village  is  extremely  picturesque.' 
(Rutter's  DeliiwUiont  of  the  Ifort^  Western  Division  ^ 
Somerset.) 

The  entrance  to  one  of  the  oaves  in  these  cliffs  is  neariy 
100  feet  above  the  valley ;  and  it  is  stated  to  penetrate  up- 
wards of  300  feet  beneath  tho  rocks.  A  rough  carriage  road 
winds  fbr  nearly  two  miles  through  the  cliffs,  until  it  reaches 
the  summit  of  tbe  hills. 

Nine  springs  rise  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  almoai 
immediately  uniting,  form  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream, 
called  Cheddar  Water,  which  falls  into  the  Ax. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  between  Axbridgc  and 
Cheddar  has  the  appearance  of  a  continued  garden.  It  \*- 
sheltered  hy  the  Mendip  Hills  on  tbe  N.  and  E..  and  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  culture  of  vegetables,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  are  obtained  early  in  the  season,  and  for- 
warded to  Bristol. 

CHEESE,  caseous  matter  or  casoum,  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  milk,  which  may  be  considered  under  two 
points  of  view :  first  as  uncoagulaled,  and  secondly  in  a 
state  of  cMgulation,  in  which  it  resembles  flbnn  and 
albumen.  Imeoagulated  caseoas  nutter  exists  in  solution 
in  milk.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  skimmed  milk  is  to  be 
mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  and 
precipitates  it  in  the  state  of  a  white  clot ;  this  is  to  be 
washed  on  a  filter  to  deprive  it  at  the  milk,  which  it  eon- 
tuns,  and  it  is  tha^to^^(}]f^zli^5ii|^<^Mib^  di){ested 
with  eubonate  of  lime  w  Mntei.  The  adl  oombtnas  with 
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jie  etrtb,  and  the  caseous  matter  Hparated  dissolves  in  the 
iat«r;  it  is  to  be  freed  by  filtration  ftom  Xb»  earthy  salt  and 

Dutter  which  are  mixed  with  it. 

The  filtered  solution  of  caseous  matter  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
i»lour,  and  rather  mucilaginous,  like  a  solution  of  gum. 
When  evaporated,  it  exhales  a  smell  of  bfflled  milk,  and  is 
gndually  covered  with  a  white  pellicle*  which  may  be  re- 
moved like  tlwt  which  fcvms  on  milk.  By  evaporation  to 
dryness,  the  caseous  matter  remains  aa  a-  dry  roaM  of  an 
■inber  colour,  which  may  be  redissotved  in  water. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  coagulated  by  acids,  even  by  the 
acetic  acid,  especially  when  heated.  When  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  caseous  matter  is  kept,  it  changes,  emits 
a  smelt  of  old  cheese,  soon  putrefies,  and  yields  ammonia. 

Acids  act  upon  caseous  matter  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  upon  albumen ;  with  a  small  portion  of  acid  it  forms 
a  compound  which  in  soluble  in  water ;  and  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  same  acid  even,  the  compound  is  but  slightly 
soluble ;  but  when  it  is  deprived  of  the  excess  of  acid  by 
waahin^,  it  again  becomes  soluble  in  water.  The  character 
which  principally  distinguishes  caseous  matter  from  albu- 
men is  the  {weoipitation  of  the  former  by  acetic  acid ;  this 
ptceipiiate  may  be  indeed  ndissdved  1^  acetio  aeid,  bnt  it 
lequires  much  mote  than  albumen  does.  It  it  aoluble  in 
aleuhol.  Caaeoua  matter  is  disaolved  hy  cM  weak  aolutions 
of  the  alkalis,  without  suffering  any  change ;  bat  when 
they  are  strong  and  heated,  tiw  caseoiu  matter  is  deoom- 
powd.  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  solution  contains  an 
alkaline  sulphuret;  tannin  decomposes  both  the  aqueous 
and  alcoholic  solution  of  caseous  matter. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  caseous  matter  may 
exist  both  in  an  uncoagulated  and  in  a  coagulated  state ; 
wbat  has  been  already  mentioned  relates  to  it  in  the  former 
ccndiiion.  The  coaeutation  of  oadeous  matter  occurs  in  a 
mode  which  is  peculiar  to  this  anbstanee ;  it  is  not  effected 
by  boiling,  but  it  takes  place  when  either  the  aoueous  solu- 
lioa  of  caseous  matter  or  milk  itself  is  gently  orated  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  young  ealf,  or 
vtiat  is  called  rvfme^ 

AceordinK  to  Berzelins,  tin  aetkm  of  this  substance  has 
not  been  hitherto  explained.  In  order  to  inves^ato  the 
tubject,  he  washed  and  dried  the  stomach  of  a  calCand  yet 
be  found  that  one  part  of  this  mixed  with  1800  parts  of 
skimmed  milk,  and  heated  to  122"  Fahrenheit  until  the 
operation  was  complete,  so  perfectly  ooai^lated  the  caseous 
matter  that  no  trace  of  it  remained  in  solution.  When 
eiseous  matter  coagulated  by  rennet  is  burnt,  it  leaves  6^ 
per  cent,  of  ashes,  which  are  prindpally  phosphate  ot  lime, 
precipitated  by  the  rennet  from  the  milk  in  eombinatioi 
»iih  the  caseous  matter. 

Acnffding  to  Gay-Lussao  and  Th^nard,  caseum  consists  of 
Carbon  .       .       .  59*781 
Oxygen         .        .  11*409 
Hydrogen      .       .       7 '429 
Azote    .       .       .  21*381 


100* 

Berzelins,  however,  eoiuiders  that  this  analysis  u  not 
■correct,  because  the  substance  analyzed  contained,  as  he 
itatea,  lactic  acid  and  butter. 

The  poorer  kinds  of  cheese  consist  almost  entirely  of 
c^'ieum,  while  the  better  sorts  contain  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  batter  mixed  with  it  Cheese  obtained  from  skimmed 
in  lii.  which  contains  but  little  butter,  is  hard,  translucid, 
Telbwish,  and  has  a  greasy  lustre,  owing  to  a  small  quantity 
of  butler  which  it  contains,  and  which  may  be  separated  by 
ether  without  altering  its  properties.  When  put  into  water, 
it  swells  and  softens,  but  does  not  dissolve.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  softens  without  melting,  may  be  drawn  into 
threads,  and  becomes  elastic  like  caoutchouc.  At  a  higher 
temperature,  it  melts,  swells,  horns  with  flame,  and  yields 
ammonia.  Its  compounds  with  acids  and  alkalies  are  gene- 
rally sitnilar  to  those  of  nncoagnlated  casenm ;  bnt  when 
the  acid  is  removed  by  carbonate  of  lUne,  the  residual  caseous 
oiLtter,  being  in  a  coagulated  state,  is  not  dissolved  by 
^iier,  u  the  uncoagulated  is  under  similar  circumstances. 

When  cheese  has  been  long  kept,  it  under^s  peculiar 
ibaQ<;e8 ;  when  recently  coagulated,  it  contains  nearly  80 
per  cent  of  liquid,  which  is  removed  by  pressing  and  drying; 
It  may  then  be  kept  for  a  lone  time,  and  becomes  mora 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  When  cheese  has  not  been  cardbllr 
ffwcd,  it  und^ioss  a  jpecaUar  kind  of  jputrefiwtion;  mna. 


aooording  to  Proust,  two  substances,  which  he  calls  easeou 
oxide  and  caseic  acid,  are  produced.  Braoonnot  has  since  ex- 
amined the  subject  He  mixed  about  9  ounces  of  f;'esb  cheese 
from  skimmed  milk  with  nearly  44  pints  of  water,  and  suf- 
fered the  mixture  to  putrefy  dnr^g  a  month  between  63° 
and  77^  of  FaluenhMt ;  the  greater  part  of  the  cheese  dis- 
solved, Bikd  the  sidntioo  was  filtered ;  it  bad  a  putrid  smell, 
bnt  contained  no  sulphur  in  any  form ;  and  by  evapwatim 
to  tha  eonsistenoe  of  htmOT,  it  became,  after  some  time,  m 
granular  mass,  one  part  of  which  wu  soluble  and  anottier 
insoluble  in  aliiohol ;  the  latter  was  dissolved  in  water,  uid 
the  solution,  retidered  colourless  by  animal  charcoal,  vidfded 
by  spontaneous  ev^ioration  small  brilliant  slender  crystals 
in  the  form  of  rings  and  caulittowera ;  but  in  order  to  rendu 
these  white,  it  was  requisite  to  dissolve  and  crystallize  them 
several  times.  Instead  of  caseous  oxide,  Braoonnot  called 
this  substance  apotepidine  (from  iri  and  v^mSw,  pro- 
duced by  putre&ction).  It  has  the  following  properties 
it  is  inodorous,  taste  rather  bitter,  but  somewnat  like  that 
of  roast  meat ;  it  is  gritty  between  the  teeth,  heavier  than 
water,  easily  pulverized ;  it  burns  totally ;  and  when  hMted 
in  a  tube  opiea  at  both  e^o,  part  suUimes,  without  suflbring 
any  change,  in  slender  oxystids ;  and  aiuAher  portion  is  de- 
composed. Whmheatedon  ^ver.itUaokens  it,on  aeooont 
of  the  sulphur  whidi  it  yields.  It  is  soluble  in  S3  parts 
water  at  97**  Fahrenheit ;  the  aolntion  readily  iputrefles  and 
exhales  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  In  aloohol  it  is  but 
slightly  sduble,  but  most  readily  so  when  hot ;  the  solution, 
on  cooling,  deposits  the  apcuepidtne  in  the  state  of  a  fine 
white  powder.  Muriatic  acid  dissolves  a  lar^r  quanti^ 
than  water :  neither  alum  nor  persulphate  of  iron  jpteetpi- 
tates  the  aqueous  solution ;  but  infusion  of  galls  occasions  an 
abundant  precipitate,  which  an  excess  redissolves. 

The  substances  contained  in  the  decayed  cheese,  whidi 
the  water  did  not  dissolve,  were  oleio  acid  coloured  brown 
by  an  animal  matter,  a  little  margaric  acid,  much  mar- 
garate  of  lime,  the  base  of  lAich  was  derived  from  the 
ume  existing  in  ibB  oaseous  matter,  whilst  thib  acids  came 
from  the  butter. 

It  has  been  observed  that  badly  prepared  cheese  has 
sooetimes.  tiiough  rarely,  become  poisonous  by  keeping. 
The  cause  of  this  change  has  not  been  aseertatned. 

CHEESE.  The  milk  of  animals  oonslsta  of  three  dis- 
tinct substances,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  1^ 
a  slight  change,  which  begins  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  oily  part  rises  to  the  surface  by  its 
less  specific  gravity ;  and  when  it  is  collected  into  a  solid 
mass  l^  agitation  it  forms  butter ;  the  curd,  coagulated  by 
the  action  of  any  acid,  and  pressed,  beoomeseheese ;  and  the 
fluid  which  remains  is  the  serum  or  whey. 

In  the  making  of  cheese  there  are  certain  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  essential,  but  slight  variations  in  the  pro- 
cess produce  cheeses  of  %*ery  different  (qualities;  and 
although  the  roost  important  circumstance  u  the  nature  of 
the  pasture  on  which  the  cows  are  fed,  yet  muoh  depends 
on  tne  mode  in  which  the  different  stages  of  the  fkbrioation 
are  managed;  and  hence  the  ^nat  superini^  of  Uie 
cheeses  of  particular  districts  or  dairies  over  tlicw  of  others, 
without  any  apparent  difihrenoe  in  tiie  pasture.  By 
skill  and  great  attention  excellent  dieeses  are  made 
in  places  where  the  pastures  are  not  considered  so  well 
adapted  to  produce  milk  of  a  proper  quality ;  and  in  those 
countries  where  the  cows  are  chiefly  Kept  tied  up  in  stalls, 
and  are  fed  with  a  variety  of  natural  and  artificial  grasses, 
roots  and  vegetables,  superior  cheese  is  often  made. 

The  first  process  in  making  cheese  is  to  separate  the 
curd  from  the  whey,  which  may  be  done  b;y  allowing  the 
milk  to  become  sour,  but  the  cheese  is  inferior  in  quaUty, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  stop  the  acid  fenaentadon  and  prevent 
its  running  into  the  putrefactive.  Various  substances  added 
to  milk  will  soon  separate  the  curd  from  the  whey.  All 
acids  curdle  milk.  Muriatic  acid  is  used  with  success  fbr 
this  purpose  in  Holland.  Some  vegetables  contain  adds 
which  rMtdily  coagulate  milk,  siudi  as  the  juice  of  the  fig- 
tree,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Oaliitm  ventm,  or  ydlow  lady's 
bed  straWAhence  called  cheese-rennet.  Where  better  rennet 
cannot  be  procured,  they  may  be  substituted  fbr  the  most 
natural  ciudler  of  milk,  which  is  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
stomach  of  a  sueking  calf.  This  juice  rapidly  coagulates 
the  milk  as  the  calf  sucks ;  and  the  only  diffleultv  is  in 
collecting  and  keeping  it  from  putrefaction,  which  begins 
ftom  tii9  instant  the  stomaeh  ^,  ff^ 
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pnpantion  of  the  rennet,  as  it  is  cmlled,  is  a  most  important 
put  of  the  process  of  cheese-makipg.  The  following  may 
beeoniiderra  an  the  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  best.  As 
soon  as  a  suckinfi;  calf  is  killed,  the  stomach  should  be  taken 
ont,  and  if  the  calf  has  stacked  lately,  it  is  all  the  better. 
The  outer  skin  should  be  veil  scraped,  and  all  fkt  and  use- 
less membranes  oarafully  femored.  It  is  only  the  inner 
coat  which  must  be  preserved.  The  coagulated  milk  should 
be  taken  out  and  examined;  and  any  substance  besides 
curd  found  in  it  should  be  carefully  remoTod.  The  serum 
left  in  it  should  be  pressed  out  with  a  cloth.  It  should  then 
be  replaced  in  the  stomach  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  best 
salt.  Some  add  a  little  alum  and  sal  prunella ;  oUieES  put 
various  herbs  and  spices,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  cheese 
a  peculiar  flavour,  but  the  pUin  simple  salting  is  sufficient. 
The  skins  or  veils,  as  they  are  called,  are  then  put  into  a 
pan,  and  oovered  with  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  in  which 
they  are  soaked  for  some  hours ;  hut  tHere  must  be  no  more 
liquor  than  will  well  moisten  the  veils.  They  ate  afterwards 
hung  up  to  dry,  a  pieoe  of  fiat  wood  being  put  crosswise  into 
each  to  atnitcb  them  ont.  They  should  w  perfectly  dried, 
and  look  Uke  parehment.  In  this  stata  they  may  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place  for  any  length  of  time,  and  ate  always  ready 
&r  use.  In  some  places,  at  the  Ume  of  making  cheese,  a 
piece  of  a  yell  is  cut  off  and  soaked  fwt  some  hours  in  water 
or  whey,  and  the  whole  is  added  to  the  varm  milk.  In 
other  places,  pieces  of  veil  are  put  into  a  linen  bag  and 
Koaked  in  warm  water,  until  tlie  water  has  acquired  suffi- 
cient  strength,  which  is  proved  by  trying  a  portion  of  it  in 
warm  milk.  The  method  employed  in' Switzerland  is  as 
follows:— A  dry  veil  is  taken  and  examined;  it  is  scraped 
with  a  knife,  and  where  any  veins  or  pieces  of  tough  mem- 
brane appear  they  are  removed.  The  whole  surface  is  ex- 
amined and  washed  oareAilly,  if  any  dust  or  dirt  has  adhered 
to  it ;  hut  otherwise  it  is  only  wiped  with  a  olotb.  A  hand- 
ful of  salt  is  litea  put  into  it,  and  the  edges  of  (he  rett  are 
folded  over  and  secured  with  s  wooden  skmrer  stuck  through 
it.  In  this  state  it  fbrms  a  ball  of  about  three  inches  dia- 
meter, and  is  laid  to  soak  twentr-four  hours  in  a  dish  con- 
taining about  a  quart  of  clear  whey,  which  has  been  boiled, 
and  all  the  curd  taken  out.  The  next  day  the  veil  is  well 
squeezed,  and  put  into  fresh  whey ;  the  first  infusion  heine 
put  into  a  proper  vessel*  the  second  is  afterwards  mixed 
with  it  and  bottled  for  use.  Half  a  pint  of  this  liquor  of  a 
proper  strength  is  sufficient  to  curdle  forty  gallons  of  milk. 
Experience  alone  enables  the  dairyman  to  judge  of  the 
strength  of  his  rennet ;  for  this  purpose  he  takes  in  a  fiat 
ladle  some  milk  which  ha;  been  heated  to  about  95°  of  Fah- 
renheit and  adds  a  small  measure  of  rennet.  By  thg  rapidity 
with  which  it  curdles,  and  the  form  of  the  flakes  produced, 
he  knows  its  exact  strength,  and  puts  more  or  less  into  the 
cauldron  in  which  the  milk  is  heated  for  ourdling.  A  simple 
instrument  might  easily  be  inventodt  b^^  which  the  exact 
degree  of  strength  might  be  ascertains,  and  a  rule  given 
to  guide  the  leas  experienced ;  but  as  long  as  a  man  feels  a 
superiority  acquired  by  experience  alone,  he  is  not  Ukfely  to 
encourage  any  contrivance  which  would  place  others  on  a 
level  with  himself.  From  this  cause  evep  the  thermometer 
has  not  been  introduced  generally  into  any  gr^at  dairy,  nor 
have  any  certain  rules  beau  given  to  ascertain  the  exact 
heat  required  in  the  milk,  when  the  rennet  is  added,  to  form 
the  best  curt}. 

There  are  diflerent  kinds  of  cheese,  according  to  the  Q^ode 
of  preparing  it :  soH;  and  rich  cheeses  are  not  iptende^  to  he 
kept  long ;  hard  ai^  dry  cheeses  are  adapted  to  he  kept 
and  stored  for  provisions.  Of  the  first  kind  are  all  cream 
cheeses,  and  those  soft  che^s.  called  Bath  cheeses  anc} 
Vorkshire  cheeses,  which  are  sold  as  soon  as  made,  and  if 
kept  too  long  become  soft  and  putrid.  Stilton  and  Gruyere 
cheeses  are  intermediate ;  Parmesan.  Dutch,  Cheshire. 
Gloucestershire,  and  similar  cheeses,  are  intended  for  longer 
keeping.  The  poorer  the  cheese  is  the  longer  it  will  keep; 
and  alt  cheese  diat  is  well  cleared  from  whey  and  sufficiently 
salted  will  keep  for  years.  The  small  Dutch  cheeses  called 
Kilam  cheeses  are  admirably  adapted  for  keeping,  and  form 
an  important  article  in  the  viclualUng  of  ships. 

The  Gruyere  and  Parmesan  cheeses  only  differ  in  the 
nature  of  the  milk,  and  in  the  degree  of  heat  given  to  the 
curd  -in  different  parts  of  the  process.  Gruyere  cheese  is 
entirely  made  from  now  milk,  and  Parmesan  from  skimmed 
milk.  In  tbe  ^rst  nothing  is  added  to  give  flavour ;  in  the 
iattor  aafiron  gives  nom  colour  M^d  favour :  tl)^  process  in 


both  is  exactly  similar.    A  large  eanldron  in  the  i&ape  of  a 

bell,  capable  of  holding  ftom  60  to  1 20  gallons  of  milk,  ban^rs 
from  an  iron  crane  over  a  hearth  where  a  wood  fire  is  made. 
The  milk,  having  been  strained,  is  put  into  this  eauldron. 
and  heated  to  neatly  blood-heat  (95^  to  1000-  It  is  then 
turned  off  the  Are,  end  some  rennet,  prepared  as  stated 
ebov^  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  warm  milk  b^  stirrine 
it  wi^  the  hand,  in  which  is  held  a  flat  wooden  skimming- 
dish,  vhieh  is  turned  round  in  the  milk  while  tbe  hand  and 
arm  stir  it.  A  cloth  is  then  laid  over  the  cauldron,  and  in 
half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  the  coagulum  is  formed.  This 
is  ascertained  by  pressing  the  skimming-dish  on  the  sur- 
face, when  the  whey  will  appear  on  tbe  part  pressed.  If  it 
ia  longer  than  an  hour  in  coagulating,  the  ioailk  has  been 
too  cool,  or  the  rennet  not  strong  enough.  The  weather 
has  a  great  influence  on  tbe  process  of  the  dairy,  and  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  learned  by  accurate  observations  with 
meteorolc^ical  instruments,  especially  electrometers.  When 
the  ourd  is  properly  formed,  it  is  cut  horizontally  in  thin 
slices  by  the  same  skimming-ladle.  Each  slice,  as  it  is 
tdcen  (M,  it  poured  along  the  side  of  the  cauldron  which  is 
nearest  to  tbe  operator ;  by  this  means  every  portion  of  the 
curd  riMs  successively  in  the  surface,  and  is  sliced  thin- 
The  whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  cauldron  is  re- 

S laced  over  the  fire.  A  long  staff,  with  a  small  knob  of 
ard  wood  at  the  end,  and  which  has  smaller  cross  pieces  or 
sticks  passed  through  holes  ix\  it  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  near  tbe  end.  is  now  used  to  stir  and  break  the  curd, 
and  the  heat  is  raised  to  ^bout  ISS"^,  which  is  as  hot  as  the 
arm  can  well  hear,  even  when  used  to  it.  The  cauldron  is 
again  swung  off  the  fire,  and  the  curd  ip  stisred  with  tho 
staff,  which  is  moved  round  with  a  regular  rotatory  motion, 
the  knob  running  along  the  angle  formed  with  the  side  by 
the  bottom  of  the  cauldron,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  howl. 
Atler  stirring  in  this  mapier  near)y  ^n  hour,  the  curd  is 
found  divided  into  small  dies  about  the  sise  of  a  pea,  which 
feel  elastic  and  rather  tough  ander  the  finger.  Experience 
alone  can  teach  the  exact  feel  they  should  have.  The 
whey,  of  which  a  portion  is  removed  occasionally,  now  floats 
«t  top,  and  the  cprd  is  collect^  in  the  bottom  by  giving  a 
very  r^id  rotatory  motion  to  the  contents  of  the  cauldron 
hy  means  of  the  staff.  A  oloth  is  t]ow  introduced  into  the 
bottom,  and  all  tiie  curd  collected  over  it ;  it  is  raised  by 
the  four  comers,  and  laid  pn  an  instrument  like  a  small 
ladder,  which  is  placed  across  the  mouth  of  the  cauldron. 
The  whey  runs  out  through  the  cloth,  which  is  a  common 
cheese-cloth  woven  with  wide  interstices ;  and  the  curd  in 
the  cloth  is  placed  in  a  shape  or  hoop  made  of  a  slip  of  wood 
four  inches  and  a  half  wide,  the  two  ends  of  which  lie  over 
each  other,  so  that  the  diameter  can  be  increased  or  lessened. 
A  cord  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  hoop  is  passed  with  a  loop 
over  hooks  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  other  end.  and  pre- 
vents tiie  ring  from  opening  more  than  is  required.  The 
curd  is  pressed  into  this  ring  with  the  hands,  and  the  ends 
of  the  cloth  are  folded  over  it.  A  round  board,  two  inches 
thick,  and  strengthened  by  cross  pieces  nailed  on  it,  is 
placed  over  the  curd,  and  the  press  let  down  upon  it 

The  cheese-press  is  a  simple  long  board  or  frame  forming 
a  lever,  loaded  at  one  end  and  moving  in  a  frame  at  the 
other ;  it  is  lifted  up  by  another  lever  connected  with  it,  and 
let  dowT>  on  a  strong  sticK,  which  stands  with  its  end  on 
the  centre  of  the  board  last-mentioned.  Thus  the  weight 
is  easily  removed  or  replaced.  The  hoop  containing  the 
cheese  is  placed  on  a  similar  board,  and  from  it  the  table 
of  (he  press  slopes  towards  a  wooden  trough,  which  re- 
ceives the  whey  as  it  runs  out-  In  an  hour  after  this,  the 
curd  is  examined ;  the  edges,  which  are  pressed  over  the 
ring,  are  pared  off.  and  the  (larings  are  put  on  tlie  centre  of 
the  cheese;  a  fi«sh  cloth  is  substituted,  and  the  whole 
cheese  is  turned.  The  ring,  which  opens  readily  hy  un- 
hooking the  cord,  allows  the  cheese  to  come  out,  and  is  put 
on  again  and  tightened.  Tliis  is  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day.  In  the  evening,  a  small  portion  of  finely 
powdered  salt  is  rubbed  on  each  side  of  the  cheese,  and  it 
remains  in  the  press  till  the  next  morning.  It  is  now  a>ram 
rubbed  with  s^it,  and  placed  on  a  snelf  with  a  loose  buanl 
under  it.  The  wooden  ring  remains  on  the  cheese  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  is  then  taken  off.  This  is  the  whole  process. 

During  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks,  the  cheeses  are 
turned  and  wipea  every  day  and  a  small  quantity  of  Sne 
salt  is  sifted  on  the  surface  and  rubbed  in  with  the  hand 
imtil  it  will  take  no  more.  Tpe  dletea^roqmJl  always  very 
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and  UgFit  is  aAthitieiL^  A  fWse  clrcuIaUon  of  t\r 
ii  essential.  The  cheeses  tire  itl  pieribctioh  in  tibotlt  six 
months,  and  will  keep  twb  iears.  A  quantity  ot  elastic 
liuid  is  disengaged  in  the  ripening,  ind  forms  thOse  round 
eyes  which  are  a  peculiar  feature  in  these  cheeses.  The 
smaller  and  rouhdcr  the  eyes,  the  better  the*cheese  is 
reckoned.  I'hey  shotitd  contain  a  cleftr  salt  liquor,  which 
IS  called  the  teats ;  when  thbse  dry  up,  the  cheese  losei 
its  llavodt.  These  particulars  iHU  give  ttOT  'one  oilac- 
quainted  with  the  dairy  a'toterdtile  notion  o^  toe  prodeds  of 
cneese-makitig  in  general. 

In  Cheshire  the  making  of  cheese  is  carried  oh  ill  jrreat 
perfection,  and  the  gbealest  pains  are  taken  tt>  extl^t  every 
particle  of  whey.  For  thii  piirpose,  the  bbrd  ii  rfepeatedly 
ttroken  and  mixed,  the  cheeses  are  mnch  pressed,  and 
placed  in  wooden  boxes  which  have  holes  bol^d  into  them, 
rhrough  these  holes  sharp  skewers  are  stack  itlto  the  cheese 
iu  every  ditection,  so  that  no  particle  of  whey  cnn  remain 
in  the  curd.  The  elastic  matter  formed  also  escapfes  through 
tbe:^  channels,  and  the  whole  cheese  is  a  solid  hlass  with* 
out  holes,  Which  in  this  cheese  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
u^eat  defecL  The  salt  is  intimately  Diijcet}  #ith  the  curd, 
aiul  not  merely  ruhhed  on  the  outside.  This  iiHecks  in- 
ternal fermentation,  and  prevents  the  fbrniatlda  Of  elastic 
matter,  whole  process  of  chtesb-making  ii  tDinittety 

described  ih  the  Agricyitural  Beportfo/t  C^shire. 

Gloucester  and  Sduersetshire  cheeses  are  similarly  made, 
this  difference,  that  the  curd  is  not  so  dften  broken  or 
the  cheese  skewered,  and  a  poHion  of  th^  crbam  is  generally 
abstracted  to  make  batter.  After  the  curd  has  been  sepa- 
rated fh>di  the  whey  and  is  broken  Qne;  warm  water  is 
poured  over  it  fbr  the  purpose  of  waahinfi;  otit  any  remaininff 
whey,  or  perhaps  to  dissolve  any  portion  of  butter  which 
DMv  havie  separated  before  the  rennet  bad  coflgtilated  the 
milk ;  fur  although  cream  adds  t6  the  richness  of  cheesO, 
Ijjtter  tend^  to  make  it  rancid. 

Stilton  cheese  is  made  by  adding  the  cream  of  the  pre- 
tL'ding  evening's  tnilk  to  the  morning's  tailktng.  The 
cream  should  M  Intimately^  incorporated  with  %\A  it^milk ; 
2reat  attentioh  should  be  paid  to  the  tetnperatiuB  of  both. 
And  much  of  thte  quality  of  the  eUeesfc  depehds  on  this 
part  of  the  probess.  To  m^ke  this  rheete  in  perfection,  as 
much  depends  on  the  managenlent  bf  the  cheese  after  it  tS 
made  Is  oh  the  tichneds  of  the  thilk.  Bach  dairy-woman 
iias  some  peculiar  tnetbod  which  She  considers  as  the  best ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  the  greatest  dtfferenilfe  between 
i-heeses  made  in  contiguous  dairies.  Thb  rbnhet  should  be 
very  pure  and  fcweet.  When  the  milk  is  coagulated,  the 
wliole  curd  i*  taken  out,  drained  on  a  sieve,  and  very  mode- 
rately pressed.  It  is  then  put  into  ft  Shape  ih  the  fbrtn  of  a 
cylinder,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  the  axis  of  which 
IS  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  base.  When  it  is  suffi- 
ciently flrm,  a  cloth  or  tape  is  wound  round  it  to  prevent 
its  bieaking^  uid  It  is  set  on  a  shelf.  It  ia  occasionally 
powdered  wldt  flonr.  and  plunged  into  hot  water.  This 
hardens  the  onter  ooat  and  faTOurs  the  ititemal  ftrmenta- 
tion,  which  ripens  it  Stitton  cheese  is  generally  preferred 
when  a  green  moold  appears  in  its  texture.  To  accelerate 
this,  pieces  of  a  mouldy  cheese  are  sometimes  inserted  into 
holes  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  scoop,  cillbd  a  taster, 
and  wine  or  ale  is  poured  over  for  the  same  purpose ;  but 
the  best  cheeses  do  not  require  this,  and  are  in  perfection 
vhea  the  inside  becomes  sotl  like  butter,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  mouldiness.  In  making  very  rich  cheeses  the 
whey  most  be  allowed  to  run  off  slowly,  because,  if  it  were 
forced  rapidly,  it  might  carpy  off  a  great  portion  of  the  fat 
of  the  chtBese.  This  happens  more  ^  lefts  in  every  mode  of 
making  cheese.  To  eollect  this  Mipetabundant  butter,  the 
whey  is  set  in  aballow  pans,  aa  ia  dohe  inth  milk  when 
butler  is  made ;  and  an  inferkw  Utid  of  butter  called  whey 
butter  ii  made  Aom  the  cream  or  fat  skimmed  off. 

Cheeses  are  ft^qnently  coloured,  a  practice  which  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  notion  of  making  the  cheese  look 
ncber ;  but  now  it  deceives  no  one.  Yet  if  some  cheeses 
irere  not  coloured,  they  would  not  he  so  marketable,  owing 
lo  the  asBodation  that  subsists  between  the  ci^our  and  the 
()uali^  of  the  cheese.  The  substance  used  for  colouring  is 
most  coomumly  amotto.  [AHNono.]  It  is  ground  fine  on 
a  stone,  and  miked  with  the  milk  at  the  time  the  rennet  is. 
pnt  in.  The  juice  of  the  orvige  carrot,  and  tha  ttow^r  of 
Barygold,  are  also  UJied  for  this  purpose.  This  last  give  a 
am  DBtiual  tint  thab     unolto»  vhtch  is  hM  nd*  Ched- 


der,  a  chees^  tiiade  ih  Somel^tshire,  wbieti  is  Highly  priced, 
Stilton.  Derby,  and  somo  oihbr  cheeses,  are  never  coloured  i 
Cheshiresligbtly;  butGloucesterandNorthWiltshire  deeply. 
Foreign  cheeses  are  only  coloared  very  slightly,  if  at  all :  the 
Dutch  chebses  are  made  in  avery  similarmanner  to  the  Glou- 
cester cheeses,  but  the  milk  is  generally  curdled  by  means 
of  muriatic  add  or  spirits  of  salt :  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  fbniientathm,  and  to  extract  the  it^holb  the  whey. 
Fdl-  this  part>ose  the  cord  is  repeatedly  broken  and  pressed ; 
and  before  It  is  made  up  into  the  round  shape  in  which  it 
is  usually  sold;  the  bhtken  curd  is  well  soakM  in  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt  in  water.  This  diffusos  the  salt 
throughout  the  whole  moss;  and  effectnally  checks  fermen- 
tation. When  the  cheeses  ure  finally  pressed,  all  the  whey 
which  may  remain  is  washed  out  with  the  brine ;  salt  is 
likewise  rubbed  over  the  outside,  and  they  are  set  to  dry  on 
shelves  in  a  cool  place.  The  flavour  of  the  cheese  is  peruape 
impaired  by  the  stoppage  of  the  fermentation ;  but  it  never 
heares,  and  it  acquires  the  valuable  quahty  of  keeping  well 
even  in  Warm  climates.  From  the  place  where  this  cheese 
is  bommonty  made,  it  is  knawh  by  the  name  of  £dam 
cheese.  A  finer  cheese  is  made  at  Glwda  and  other  places, 
hy  imitating  the  process  in  making  Gruyera  cheese ;  but 
this  cheese  is  always  fhll  of  small  cavities,  and  will  not  keep 
so  lohff  aa  the  Edam.  The  cheese  most  commonly  met  with 
ih  Hbliand  Ik  a  large  kind  of  akim-milfc  cheese,  which  is 
made  very  like  Cheshire  dieese.  It  grows  .hard  and  dry, 
and  has  not  much  flavour.'  To  supply  this  defect,  cummin 
seeds  are  mixed  with  the  curd,  which  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  it  consider  a  great  improvement.  On  tlie  whole 
it  Is  a  better  cheese  than  our  Suffolk  skim-milk  cheese, 
and  fbrhis  an  important  part  of  the  provisions  usually 
stored  for  a  Dutch  family.  In  Franca  the  Roquefort  cheese 
is  compared  to  our  Stilton,  but  is  much  inferior,  although  a 
Kood  cheese.  The  little  cheeses  made  from  cream  anil 
folded  in  paper,  called  NeufchStel  cheeses,  are  imported 
tarn  France  as  a  delicacy.  They  can  be  easily  imitated, 
being  nothing  more  than  eream  thickened  by  heat,  and 

Sreased  in  a  small  mould.  They  undergo  a  rapid  cliange, 
rat  becoming  aour  and  then  mellow,  in  which  state  tlwy 
must  be  eaten. 

A  small  cheese,  much  relished  by  all  ratiksi  is  ma^e  In 
the  north  of  Crermaoy  in  the  simplest  manner.  It  is 
usually  made  from  milk  from  which  the  cream  has 
been  taken  off  to  make  butter,— although  tlie  entire  milk 
is  much  better.  This  is  curdled  by  being  placed  near  a 
Sre.  When  it  has  become  somewhat  sour,  it  is  put  into  a 
linen  bag,  and  all  the  Whey  well  pressed  out.  When  it  ig 
tolehibly  solid,  it  is  broken  by  the  hand  in  a  tub,  and  made 
very  fine.  It  remains  in  this  State  several  days,  until  a 
considerable  alteration  takes  place,  and  the  putrid  fer- 
mentation begins,  as  is  readily  perceived  by  the  odour. 
It  ia  then  taken  in  small  portions,  and  formed  into 
flattened  balls  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  br  beat- 
ing them  in  the  handa.  Thine  balls  are  ranged  on  a 
board,  and  vai  to  dry.  A  portion  of  carraway  seed  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  the  curd.  In  a  few  days  the  mellowinfj 
goes  on,  and  the  centre  becomes  very  sofL  In  this  state  it 
is  a  great  dainty  for  those  who  disregard  a  pungent  and 
fetid  smell.  They  ate  sometimes  placed  in  the  smoke  of  a 
chimney  where  the  putrid  fermehration  is  checked  and  con- 
fined to  the  centre  by  the  pyroligneous  acid  arising  from  a 
wood  fire.  They  remain  in  the  chimney  a  considerable 
time ;  and  when  they  are  used  the  outer  part  is  peeled  off 
like  the  rind  of  an  apple.  A  whole  cheese  is  a  mere 
mouthful.  It  gives  a  relish  to  the  soar  black  rye  bread 
generally  eaten  by  tho  lower  orders. 

The  green  Swiss  cheese,  commonly  called  Sdiabzieger, 
which  la  made  in  the  cauton  of  Glarus,  and  is  by  many 
persona  hi^y  esteemed,  is  made  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner.  The  curd  is  pressed  in  boxes  with  holes  to  let  the 
whey  run  out ;  and  when  a  considerable  quantity  has  been 
collected  and  putrefaction  begics,  it  is  worked  into  a  paste 
with  a  large  proportion  of  a  certain  dried  herb  reduced  to 
powder.  This  herb,  called  In  the  country  dialect  Zieger 
/traut  (curd-herb),  is  the  Melilotus  q^cinalu,  which  is  very 
common  in  most  countries,  and  has  a  peculiar  aromatio 
flavour  il.  the  mountains  of  Swiuerland.  The  paste  thus 
produced  u  pressed  into  moulds  of  the  shape  of  a  common 
Hower-pot,  and  the  putrefaction  being  stopped  by  the  aro- 
matic herb,  it  dries  into  a  solid  mass,  which  keeps  un- 
changed  for  any  Ungth  of  time.  When,  used  it  k  nupad 
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tt  MTftped,  and  the  powder  mixed  with  fresh  butter  ii  tpread 
upon  bread.  It  is  either  much  relished  or  muoh  disliked,  like 
al!  those  substances  vhich  have  a  peculiar  taste  and  smell. 

A  apeon  of  dieeie  or  rather  hard  curd  ia  made  in  the 
mountains  of  Switieiland  ftom  the  *vhef  which  baa  ran 
from  the  oommon  cheese  made  of  the  whxAe  milk.  It  is 
called  When  the  Gruyen  w  the  JomeheMO.  whieh 

is  often  sold  b^  the  same  name,  baa  been  put  under  the 
press,  a  quanttty  of  fermented  whey,  about  two  or  three 
gallons,  is  poured  into  the  cauldron  with  the  new  whey,  and 
the  whole  is  heated  over  the  flr«  till  a  thick  scum  rises. 
This  is  taken  off  when  the  whey  is  nearly  boiling,  and  put 
into  a  square  box  with  holes  in  it ;  the  whey  which  re- 
mained mixed  with  the  curd,  and  which  is  now  very  blue, 
is  allowed  to  run  out,  and  a  sqiatl  pressure  assists  it,  Whea 
a  cheese  of  sixty  pounds  has  been  made,  the  serr£  will  often 
weigh  twenty  pounds.  This  maas  of  curd  readily  dries  on 
the  shelf,  and  becomes  hard.  It  has  little  fiarour,  but  it 
serves  the  people  on  the  mountains  for  bread.  They  cut 
slices  of  it,  bpread  some  butter  over,  and  put  a  thin  slice  of 
eneese  upon  this  *  waihed  down  with  a  oup  of  fresh  or  of 
fermented  wh^,  it  forms  the  chief  food  «  the  mountain 
herdsmen.  The  only  luxury  indulged  in  is  an  occasional 
glau  of  fttWcA-woffMr,  a  spirit  distilled  from  cherries,  or  of 
gentian  brandy.,  from  the  root  of  the  Genliana  offidnaU*. 

When  a  cheese  which  has  been  much  salted  and  kept  very 
dry  is  washed  several  times  in  soil  water,  and  then  laid  in  a 
cloth  moistened  with  wine  or  vinegar,  it  gradually  loses  its 
saltness.  and  from  being  hard  and  dry,  becomes  soft  and 
mellow,  provided  it  be  a  rich  cheese.  This  simple  method 
of  improving  cheese  is  worth  knowing.  It  is  generally  prac- 
tised in  Switzerland,  where  cheeses  are  kept  stored  for  many 
years,  and  if  they  were  not  very  salt  and  d^  they  would 
soon  be  the  prey  of  worms  and  mites.  A  dry  Stilton  cheese 
may  thus  be  much  improved. 

The  cheese  trade  is  one  of  considerable  importaooe. 

CHEESE- RENNET,  a  wild  flower  with  square  stems, 
ihiniug  whorled  leaves,  and  loose  panicles  amall  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  the  OaUum  verum  of  botanists,  and  derives 
ito  popular  name  from  having  been  formeriy  employed  to 
curdle  milk. 

CHEILI'NUS.  [Labboidu.] 

CHEILODA'CTYLUS.  a  genus  of  flshee.  of  the  section 
Acanthopterygii,  and  iamily  Sdeno'ides.  Characters : — 
mouth  small;  dorsal  fin  with  numerous  spiny  rays;  lower 
ays  of  the  peotoral  fins  simple  and  continued  beyond  the 

imbrane. 

Gheilodactylus  monodactylus  (Cheetodon  monodactyhu, 
Carmichael ;  Linn.  Tratuactioni,  vol.  xii.),  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  genus.  This  fish  is  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length ;  the  body  is  somewhat  oval  and  compressed ;  the 
teeUi  are  small  and  crowded ;  the  pectoral  fin  is  large,  and 
has  fifteen  rays,  the  ux  lower  of  which  are  simple  and  pro* 
trude  beyond  the  membrane ;  the  sixth  ray  from  the  bottom 
IS  very  much  eltmgated.  The  colour  is  olive,  or  bronie, 
with  six  dark  stripes  on  the  bade:  ^  fins  are  blaekish*  with 
the  ext^tion  of  the  pectorals,  which  are  amboT'cdourad. 


This  spedes  is  very  oommon  on  the  coast  of  the  small 
island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and  feeda  upon  &e  /iiau  pyri- 
fenu.   

CHEILODI'PTERUS  (Lac^pMe),  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  section  Acanthopterygii,  and  family  BertiAeB.  Tech- 
nical characters:  —  Body  rather  short;  pre-operculum 
double-edged,  the  edges  finely  serrated;  scales  lat^.  essily 
dislodged,  continued  on  to  the  pre-operculum ;  the  two 
dorsal  fins  widely  separated. 

Tito  characters  here  detailed  are  thoee  of  the  genua 


Ap<^on,  from  which  the  present  genus  diiTers  chiefiy  13 
Laving  the  jaws  furnished  with  long  and  pointed  teeth. 
But  three  species  of  Chetlodipterus  are  known ;  they  are 
all  of  small  size,  and  fiimished  with  slender  longitudinal 
stripes.  C.  octo-vittatu$,  as  its  name  implies,  has  eight 
stripes.  C.  fuinqu^neatut  has  five  longitudinal  black 
stripes,  the  ground  colour  of  the  body  being  silvery  white 
it  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  comes  from  the  Society 
Islsnds.  The  third  species,  C.  Aratncut,  is 'of  an  olive  green 
colour  above,  and  has  the  under  parts  silvery  with  a  pinkish 
hue ;  this  species  has  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  longitu- 
din^  stripes. 

As  an  example  of  the  genus  Apogon,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  we  may  notice  the  Apogon,  Bex  MuUorum, 
or  Roi  des  Rougets  (Cuvier) :  this  species  rarelv  exceeds 
six  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  red  co'lour  with 
three  large  black  spots  on  the  back ;  one  under  each  of  the 
dorsal  fins,  and  one  towards  the  tail;  the  whole  surface  is 
also  sprinkled  with  small  black  dots.  The  remaining  species 
are  aho  small,  and  most  of  them  are  of  a  red  colour ;  a  few 
have  been  found  off  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  but  most  of 
them  frequent  the  Indian  seas. 

CHEIROOAIEUS.  [Lbhuridjb.] 

CHEIRO'MELES.  [Ghbiboptxra.] 

CHEI'ROHYS  (Zoology),  the  scientific  name  for  the 
Aye-Aye,  a  singular  quadruped  (which  must  not  be  con 
founded  with  the  Ai,  or  Sloth  [Ai],  from  which  it  very 
strongly  differs  in  organization,  though  its  habits  are  lazy) 
discovered  by  Sonnerat  at  Madagascar,  and  described  by 
him  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Voyage  aux  Indes,"  under 
the  name  of  Aye-Aye,  which,  it  appears,  is  an  exclamation 
of  the  natives ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  Uie  name  was  at- 
tached to  the  animal  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  resem- 
blance to  ite  cry.  Sonnini,  who  formed  the  genus,  obser\'ing 
that  it  is  the  only  R{>ecies  known,  censures  Gmelin  with 
some  reason  for  denominating  it  Sciurut  Madtigtucarienfis 
(Madagascar  Squirrel),  because  a  quadruped  of  the  latter 
genus  really  exiite  in  Madagascar.  Cuvier  places  the  form 
next  to  the  Flying  Squirrels,  Polatouehes  iPterxmys),  and 
immediately  before  the  Rats  {Mu$,  Linn.),  remarking  that 
the  lower  incisors  are  much  more  oompressed,  and  especially 
more  extended  from  before  backwaras,  than  those  of  the 
squirrels,  and  resemble  ploughshares  (socs  de  cbarrue). 
The  feet,  he  adds,  have  all  five  toes,  of  which  four  of  those 
on  each  anterior  extremity  are  elongated,  the  middle  toe 
being  much  more  slender  than  the  others ;  in  the  hind  feet, 
the  great  toe  is  opposable  to  the  others,  so  that  in  this  re 
spect  the  animal  is  among  the  Rodents  what  the  Opossums 
(Sarigues)  are  among  the  C^massiers.  The  slructuru  of 
the  bead,  he  continues,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 


[Sk«U  of  Ays- Aye. 
other  Rodents,  and  has  more  relation  to  the  Quadrumana 
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Sonnerat  says  that  the  Aye- Aye,  which  is  found  chiefly 
if  not  exdusively  on  the  western  part  of  the  island,  does 
not  approach  any  genus,  but  that  it  leans  towards  the  Ma^ 
the  Squirrel,  and  Uhe  Ape.  Its  large  and  flat  ears,  he  ob- 
serves, resemble  much  those  of  a  bat ;  and  stetes  that  iu  prin- 
cipal charaeter,  and  a  very  singular  one  it  is,  is  the  middle 
toe  or  finger  of  the  fon,l»qt>.J(b9,t««Md4Mm  pf  whkth  ai» 
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ttty  langr.  sTenJer,  ami  deiiudoil  of  hair.  This  memaer.  he 
^ds,  15  usefitl  to  it  in  drawing  worms  out  of  holes  in  tbe 
tr^M.  anil  ihal  it  seems  nlsg  to  be  »f  service  in  holding  on 
tf  ihe  tiranchex  of  trees.  Ha  that  ii  ap^ieors  tn  i>e  a 
■abterranean  anitaali,  and  iloes  nol  see  chirinj^  the  tiny,  and 
that  its  eye  reaeiubLeii  m  colour  that  cf  ttiu  di«1.  He  de- 
■rribe4  it  as  being  very  slothful,  but  fjiXMl  teTnpered,  rd- 
B!^inin)^a|[w&yB  at  rest  and  req^iirint;  u  p^iwl  deal  ol' shaking 
to  it  move.  Theftubject  ofhiii  utHervationu  U^'ed  two 
BDonlha  upon  mother  nounshment  ihnn  cwked  ricis.  ami  it 
feil  Ltflelf  with  its  two  finjier?  h^cs  the  Chinese  with  tlieir 
ebop'ittclc'^  AU  the  time  M.  Soinierat  had  this,  anicnal 
alive,  he  never  saw  it  carry  its  tail  elevnteJ  llKe  the  fujtiinel, 

II  aivays  dnnased.  But  BtitfoTi's  ii|jru>^'  r&t)ter  that  uf 
tlf  Sufpi^mtnt.  icts  the  tail  up.  notwithstanding  the  oli- 
M'viLtion  in  the  text. 

Buffan  iSiipplement)  states,  that  be  examined  the  akin  of 
01  e  which  SoiinGnil  i>ave  to  the  (Jaljinet  da  Roi.  and  that  it 
appeared  to  him  la  approach  the  si^uirreh  \atirs  than  aiiv 
other  race  ;  and  also  to  bear  some  rfliitiun  Ut  the  Tiirsicr.  The 
lengilk  of  the  aiiiriial,  measured  in  a  stmit^btlini:  rrLtm  the  tip 
of  the  rauxzle  to  the  msertion  of  the  tail,  was  one  foot,  two 
incbM.  two  lines  (French),  and  followiiit^  the  curvature  of 
tbe  body,  one  foi>l  sin  incbeti  uiid  si\  bnea,  and  the  length 
of  the  slump  of  the  tail  wps  ono  fu')l  three  inches,  In  the 
ar'^rii>r  eXlremili'En,  the  leTi';lh  of  the  interna)  f]|>per>  which 
ac'^  in  «ome  meaaufe  aa  a  lhun:ib.  was  mie  foot  one  line.aix] 
the  nail  six  lines  ;  the  next  finder,  or  flr«t  finger,  two 
ia^he^i  nine  lines,  and  the  nail  line>s  ;  the  se^'oiid,  whicli 
isiuuch  more  delicate  and  slender,  bt-ini^  only  one  line  in 
thickness,  was  two  inches  :iind  ^even  lin^it  lon£r,  and  the 
n&il  three  lines.  The  thinl  finper  was  three  inchen,  two 
lines  in  len^h,  and  the  nail  SIX  lines.  The  liiurth  fini^i^r 
wiLi  one  inch,  nine  lines,  mid  the  nail  six  line?^.  The  luiid 
fet^t  to  the  extremity  of  the  Rraers  «ere  tliree  inches  and 

III  >  linfs  Ion;;.    This  was  a  female. 

BuQbll  describe*  the  '  uLoHr  as  a  tuusk  browri  mised  with 
Uaek  and  j^rey-aih.  On  the  head,  round  the  eyes,  uii  tlio 
thighs  and  le»a.  the  colour  was  deep  ^m^k,  in  whic]u 
nevenbf'ietid,  blac^k  prcdominuti>d  upoit  the  back  and  many 
parts  of  the  luxiy  and  lei; j.  The  tail  waa  entirely  bUck  ; 
the  tides  of  [he  head,  the  n<?cks,  the  jaw,  an<l  the  btlly 
Wfra  creyuh.  Tlierc  ivere  woolly  hairs  of  this  ;:rey  eolour 
beiow  the  blaek  or  while  hairs,  of  two  or  three  inrlies 

loniT.  which  vrere  on  the  body  attd  ;  but  the  lc^»  and 
'.hishs  were  of  a  reildish  brown.  Black  predominnted  el 
the  approach  of  the  feet,  which  were  covered  with  small 
hair^  of  that  colour.  The  bead  was  Like  that  of  a  squirrRi, 
and  iho  ears  lar^fe.  naVed,  ereft,  iind  round  at  iheW  extre- 
toiiie*^,  with  a  wide  opening. 


Th'j  anmal  is  the  Ay^-Avf  Squirrel  of  PeiiTiant.  Shaw 
n)>ut[)f!r«d  it  Ij  ba  a  ^poeies  of  Lemur,  and  Schreber  named 


it  tgmur  pnlodaettflui,  a  name  adopted  by  Shaw,  Otir 
figure  is  reduced  from  that  eiven  by  Sonnerat. 

CHEIRON£CTBS.  or  CHIRONECTES  {Mamma- 
loG7),  Iltiger'a  name  for  a  genua  of  Marsupial  animala. 

[DiDBLPHIDA.*] 

:  CHElRCPODAt.  CHEIROPEDS,  a  name  propowid 
by  Mr.  Ogilby  for  all  the  mammiferous  aaimab  that  are 
possesBed  of  hands.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr. 
(^ilby's  arrangement  of  his  Gheiropeds. 

Class    •    -  Mammalia. 
Order   -   -  Cheiropoda. 
Mammals  with  opposable  thumbs  od  the 
anterior  extremities  only  -  Bimana. 
On  both  anterior  and  posterior  extremities,  Quadrumana. 
And  with  anthropoid  teeth. 

Monkey  <iftheOld  World. 

 abnormal  teeth, 

Lgmurida. 

On  the  posterior  extremities  only-  -      -  Pedimana. 
And  with  anthropoid  teeth. 

Monkeyt  <^  ike  New  World, 
 rodent  teeth, 

Cheitvmyt. 
 abnormal  teeth, 

DidelphidiB. 

Observations,  commenced  in  1 829  and  contmued  for  mora 
than  six  years,  have  assured  this  zoologist  that  the  non- 
oppoxable  character  of  the  inner  finger  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities, which  he  Brst  remarked  in  Mycetet  Senieulut,  is 
not  confined  lo  that  genus,  but  extends  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  genera  of  the  South  American  monkeys, 
individuals  of  all  of  which  have,  he  states,  been  seen  by  him 
in  a  living  state.  In  none  of  them,  consequently,  he  ob- 
serves, does  a  true  thumb  exist  on  the  anterior  limbs ;  and 
he  considers  that  it  follows  as  a  further  consequence  that 
the  whole  of  them  have  been  hitherto  incorrectly  referred 
to  the  Quadrumana  by  zoologists  generally.  He  speaks  of 
D'Azara's  remark,  that  the  anterior  extremities  of  some  of 
the  species  observed  by  him  had  five  finders,  originating  on 
the  same  line  w^h  each  other,  as  a  solitary  exc<>ption,  and 
as  having  been  either  unnoticed  by  other  authors,  or  to 
have  been  considered  as  unworthy  of  attention,  so  entirely 
were  they  at  variance  with  the  preconceived  notions  of  all. 

As  Mr.  Ogilby's  views  on  this  subject  differ  from  those 
of  other  zoologists,  and  appear  to  be  the  result  of  much 
attentive  examination,  principally  made  on  the  living  ani- 
mals, we  proceed  to  give  the  substance  of  his  '  observations 
on  the  opposable  power  of  the  thumb  in  certain  muinma/x, 
considered  as  a  zoological  character:  and  on  the  natural 
affinities  which  subsist  between  the  Bimana,  Quadrumana, 
and  Pedimana,'  as  set  forth  in  the  abstract  of  that  paper  in 
the  '  Froc^ings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,'  read 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1S36. 

'  Of  the  eight  natural  genera  which  include  all  the  known 
monkeys  of  the  western  hemisphere,  one,  Ateles,  is  entirely 
destitute  of  a  thumb,  or  has  that  member  existing  only  in 
a  rudimentary  form  beneath  the  skin.  In  five  others.  My- 
cetet,  Lagoihrix,  Aotut,  Pithecia,  and  Hapalt,  the  anterior 
thumbs  (using  the  ordinary  expression  fur  them)  are  placed 
absolutely  on  the  same  line  with  the  other  fingers,  are  of 
the  same  form  with  them,  act  invariably  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  are  totally  incapable  of  being  opposed  to  them. 
In  the  two  remaining  genera,  Cebut  and  Caliithrix,  the 
extremities  of  the  anterior  limbs  have  a  greater  external 
resemblance  to  the  hands  of  man  and  of  the  monkeys  of 
the  Old  World :  the  internal  finger  is  placed  fartber  back 
than  the  general  line  of  the  other  fingers,  and  has,  on  that 
account,  when  superficially  noticed,  the  semblance  of  being 
opposed  to  them ;  but,  as  has  been  correctly  observed  by 
DAzara,  with  reference  to  Cal.  capucinus,  it  is  less  sepa- 
rated than  in  man :  it  is.  besides,  of  precisely  the  same 
slender  form  with  the  rest,  is  weaker  than  them,  absolutely 
without  power  of  opposition  to  tt^m,  and  habitually  acts  in 
the  same  direction  with  them.  The  impression  derived 
from  contemplating  the  hands  of  the  Old  World  monkeys 
might  induce  the  belief  that  the  extremities  of  the  Cebi  are 

*  N.B.  ChiromeeUt  (IchlhvDlofy)  ii  tha  Okme  adapted  tij  Cuvlir  Da  k 
(emus  of  AeaDlliapl«ryi;lKni  (ja/auariMof  ComiaarMDltCoiiipriaiBg  toam 
af  thaw  flihn  popululv  kooirn  anitar  the  nftne  of  jf^gUn.  Thia  maj  ht 
tbe  louirB  of  eonfurioo  both  lo  Uia  heueraod  tb«  rndrtiud  IIm  Huuoflbd 
btnidM.  .houldbachugad.  ,  ,„  -.^^  ^OUS^l*^ 

t  Xj^  khui;  ilUr>»toL  ^ 
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mntilariy  cbhstituted ;  but  if  the  knowled^  th&t  in  ^wetM, 
Ptthecia,  &c.,  there  are  no  opposable  thumbs,  learls  to  a 
close  observation  of  the  anterior  extremities  of  ihe  Gr6i,  it 
Till  be  found  that  they  do  not  act  as  hands,  and  cannot  be 
consiidered  as  posiiessins  the  powers  of  those  organs.  From 
innumerable  observations  of  many  species  of  that  genus, 
Mr.  Dgilby  states  tbat  it  was  very  evident,  notwitbstand- 
ihg  the  fAllacioua  appearance  occasioned  the  backward 
position  of  the  or;gan,  that  they  had  not  the  polver  of  op- 
poaing  the  thumn  to  the  other  fingers  in  the  act  of  prehen* 
•ion ;  and,  in  ftet,  their  principal  power  of  prehension  seems 
to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  thumb,  for,  geueraiiy 
sneaking,  tbat  member  was  not  brought  ihto  action  at  all, 
at  least  not  simultaneously  with  the  other  fltigers,  bat  hung 
loosely  on  one  side,  as  Mr.  Ogilby  has  teen  it  do,  in  like 
circumstances,  in  the  Opottunu,  PhaUmgert,  and  other 
arboreal  Mammals:  when  actually  brought  into  play,  how- 
ever, the  thumb  of  the  Cebi  invariably  acted  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  other  fingers.  Cebus  consequently  agrees 
in  the  character  of  non-opposableness  of  thumb  with  the 
nearly  allied  genera.  And  in  this  hitherto  unsuspefited 
peculiarity  zoologistd  obtain  a  far  more  important  character 
by  Thich  to  distin^ish  ^  monkeys  of  the  Old  and  New 
World  than  that  hiOierto  relied  on,  the  comparative  thick- 
ness of  the  Mptum  nonum,  «r  than  the  itoeeBSory  aids 
afforded  by  the'  absence  of  cheek-pouches  and  callouties. 
Hence,  according  to  Mr.  Ogilby,  as  the  monkeys  of  America 
have  now  been  ascertained  to  be  destitute  of  anterior  hands, 
they  can  be  no  longer  included  among  the  Quadrumana; 
and  he  proposes,  in  consequence,  to  regard  them  as  Pedi- 
mana.  He  considers  that  the  latter  series,  the  monkeys  of 
America,  form  a  group  parallel  to  that  of  the  monkeys  of 
the  Old  World  amon^  the  Quadrumana :  and  viewing  the 
Quadrumana  as  consisting  of  two  primary  groups,  that  of 
which  Simia  forms  the  type,  and  the  Lemurid<e,  he  proceeds 
to  analyze  the  Pedtmana,  in  order  to  determine  whether  any 
group  analogous  to  the  Lemurs  exists  in  it.  He  fin<^  such 
a  group  in  the  association  of  the  genera  Didetphis,  Ckeiro- 
neetes,  Phalangista,  PetaunUt  and  Phascolarctos  (together 
with  a  new  genus,  Psgudoehirus,  which  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  separate  from  Phalanguta  as  at  present  constituted) ; 
and  for  this  association  he  uses  the  naifle  of  Didelpkidce. 
Aware  that  the  modifications  observable  in  the  dentary 
systems  of  these  several  genera  have  been  regarded  by 
many  zoologists  as  betokening  a  difference  of  regimen, 
which  has  Ira  to  their  being  viewed  as  constituting  distinct 
families,  he,  in  the  first  place,  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
observation  of  the  habits  of  the  numerous  species  of  all  these 
genera  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  exhibited  in  the 
Society's  gardens,  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference,  in  this 
respect,  ^tween  the  Opossums  and  Phalangert,  but  that 
all  are  equally  omnivorous ;  apd  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
modifications  thai  exist  among  them  in  the  ijumber  and 
form  of  the  severml  kinds  of  teeth,  which  are  not.  in  his 
estimation,  so  very  different  in  reality  between  the  Opotnmt 
and  Phcdangen  as  they  appear  to  be  at  first  sight  In 
further  support  of  his  opinion  that  this  association  of  genera 
forms  a  natural  family,  Mr.  Ogilby  refers  to  the  ^adual 
and  uninterrupted  transition  from  the  naked-prehensite- 
tailed  Opossums  of  South  America,  through  the  equally 
naked-tailed  Couscous,  Batantia,  of  the  Indian  Isles,  to  the 
true  Phalangers;  and  ftota  these  to  the  Petaurists  directly 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  by  means  of  the  Pseudockein,  to  the 
Koalas  on  the  other. 

*  On  the  prehensile  power  of  the  tail  Mr.  Ogilby  particu- 
larly insists,  as  on  a  faculty  possessed  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  PeiUmana,  and  as  one  which  is,  in  truth,  almost  con- 
fined to  them :  only  three  known  genera  belonfring  to  other 
groups,  Sytiethenu,  Myrmecophagtt,  and  Cercoleptes,  being 
endowed  with  it  He  remark  on  this  ftculty  as  on  one  of 
considerable  Importance,  affording  as  it  does,  in  gome  de- 
gree, a  compensation  for  the  absence  of  opposable  thumln 
on  the  anterior  limbs.  Combined  with  the  prehensile  tail, 
in  every  known  instaaoe,  whether  among  the  Pedtmana  or 
in  other  groups,  is  a  slowness  and  apparent  cautiousness  of 
motion,  not  ohserrable  in  any  of  the  Qaadrutaatuh  except 
in  the  Nycticebi.  In  none  of  the  tme  Quadrumana  is  the 
tail  preuensile. 

*  Another  evidence  of  the  distinctness,  as  two  groups,  of 
the  Quadrumana  and  the  Pedtmana,  is  furnished  by  their 
geographical  distribution.  The  Quadrumana  are  strictly 
confined  to  the  Umits  of  the  Old  World ;  the  Pedimwta 
•imoit  u  iBduaTelf  to  tha  New  Woild;  for  Mr.  OgUbr 


couKiders  the  continent  of  Australia  to  belong  more  properW 
to  America  than  to  Asia.  The  very  few  apparent  excep'- 
tions  that  occur  to  this  latter  position  are  in  the  presence  of 
some  species  of  Phalangers  in  the  long  chdin  of  islands 
that  connect  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Asia  with  the 
nurth-eastern  coast  of  Australia;  islands  which  may.  in 
truth,  be  i^irly  regarded  as  belonging  partly  to  the  one  and 
partly  to  the  otbcr,  and  the  prodnetiona  of  whleh  might  con- 
sequently be  iexpected  to  partake  of  the  chanctet  mboth. 

*  Mr.  Ogilby  subsequentiy  adverts  to  another  Pedimanout 
animal,  Aye- Aye  of  Madagascar,  cotistihiting  the  genus 
Vhei^omys ;  respecting  the  affinities  of  which  he  speaks 
with  hesitation,  because,  having  nev^  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  ohimal  itself,  he  is  acquainted  with  its 
characters  only  at  second  hand.  He  is,  however,  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  reprettenting  a  third  group  among  the  Pedt- 
mana, to  be  placed  in  a  station  intbrtnediate  between  the 
Monkeys  of  tne  New  World  and  the  Didelphida.  With  the 
latter  he  would,  in  fbct,  be  disposed  to  associate  it,  were  it 
not  destitute  of  the  marsupial  character  which  belongs  to 
all  the  other  animals  comprised  in  that  group.  In  some  of 
the  Didelphida,  tiie  Phalangers  and  Petaurists  especially, 
there  is  a  marked  approximation  ttt  that  rodent  form  of 
Itioisor  teeth  which  obtains  in  Cheiromyt.  and  whieh  has 
faithoto  been  reguded  as  espedelly  attaching  to  it  an 
abnormal  character. 

*  Malt  is  the  only  other  animal  furnished  with  hands . 
and  however  distinct  he  may  be  as  regards  his  moral  and 
intellectual  powers,  he  must  xool<»icaUy,  be  considned  on 
physical  grounds.  By  his  etructuru  characters  he  beeomes 
associated  with  all  those  of  which  mention  has  previously 
been  made  in  Mr.  Ogllby's  communication ;  although  he 
unquestionably  constitutes  among  them  a  pecnliar  group, 
sensibly  exalted  above  the  rest  as  well  as  abow  all  other 
Mofntnalt' 

CHEIROPTERA  *  (Zoology),  the  name  of  a  natural 
family  or  division  of  mammiferous  animals ;  the  BaU  or 
FHitermiee,  of  the  Bngllsh :  Ftedermauser  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Ve^pertiUimet  of  the  Latins ;  Pipittrelli  and  Hot- 
fofi of  the  Italians;  ChoMe-towis  of  tne  fVeneh;  Ibr  we 
agree  with  those  loolc^ts  who  are  of  opinion  that  Galeopi- 
tneeus,  Which,  taking  its  organization  and  habits  into  con- 
sideration, can  hardly  be  called  a  hat,  should  be  rather 
referred  to  the  Lemurida  than  to  this  fkmily,  though  its 

filace  among  created  beings  is,  as  yet,  luidly  agreed  on. 
GrALKOPITHaCVS.] 

The  animals  then  which  we  consider  to  belong  to  this  wing- 
handed  fbmily  are  tUose  which  would  come  under  the  genus 
Vespertilio  of  Linnnus.  They  all  have  the  fccnity  of  sus- 
tained flight,  and  their  organization  and  habits  point  them 
out  as  a  separata  end  well-defined  group,  distinguished  by  a 
folding  extension  of  the  membranous  skin,  which,  rising 
from  the  sides  ot  the  nedt,  is  sptead  between  their  fi»e-feet 
and  their  fingers. 

OkOANlZATlDN. 

Skeleton.  The  sknU  is  thin,  and  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  that  of  the  so  balled  frugivorous  group 
(Pieropus  and  Cephaloies)  and  the  true  or  insectivorous 
Bats,  Vespertiliomdee  of  Gray,  tbo  former  being  much  more 
elongated  than  the  latter.  The  bony  tentorium,  so  strongly 
developed  in  the  majority  of  the  caimivora,  is  entirely  ab- 
sent ;  but  there  is  a  cOMiderdble  develot>nient  of  the  auditory 
portion  of  tiie  temporal  bone.  Hie  occipital  bone  is  re- 
markably narrow.  The  siiperin  Inaxillary  ia  very  much 
elongated,  particularly  in  the  so  called  fVugivorous  order, 
a  terra  which  we  would  chshge  for  omnimous,  ibr  their 
well  developed  sharp  canines,  and  the  structure  of  some  of 
their  other  teeth,  would  seem  to  be  more  trenchant  than 
finit-eating habits  fljone would  require;  and  indeed  Cuvier, 
ia  the  last  edition  of  the  *  RIgne  Animal.*  says  of  the 
genus  Pieropus,  *  tbey  hve  pnncipally  on  fruit  of  which 
they  destroy  a  great  deal ;  but  they  know,  nevertheless, 
bow  to  pursue  birds  and  small  quadrupeds,'  and  we  think 
it  highly  probable  that  they  occasiotiolly  prey  on  the  large 
insecu  which  are  found  in  the  elinlates  they  inhabit  All 
the  family  have  four  great  canine  teeth,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  molars  of  the  fruit-eating 
section  and  of  that  whose  diet  is  confined  entirely  to  insects. 
thPtrowns  of  the  former  being  comparatively  blunt  and  : 
hollowed  ont  or  grooved  lengthwise,  wlule  those  cd  the  lattv  | 
are  sbortar  and  Aiazpor,  and  besetwith  mintai  The  makn 
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mr  in  number  in  the  diAkmot  genent,  the  smallest  de- 
Tdopmeot  being  three  in  each  jaw,  and  the  Urgent  five 
above  and  six.  below,  or  vjee  ver*d.  The  incisors  set  in  the 
stnall  and  short  intermaxillvy  bones  vvcy  also  in  thp  difier- 
eot  Kenen.  '$ho  smallest  number  in  the  uppep  jav  iij  t^9, 
aai  ihe  {aif^t  four;  the  smallest  number  ^l^a  ^  in  th^ 
lower  jaw,  and  ih«  Iw^st  six.  Th^  atkui^ot  considerable 
size,  but  the  dentatq  is  not  large.  T\m  graatpst  numbw  of 
^edorsot  vertebral  is  twelve,  the  smallest  eleven.  The 
canal  for  the  spiq^  chord  is  in  thesQ  vert^brse.  The 
limiMO-  vertebrfB  vary  in  number ;  the  smallest  number  is 
four,  the  largest  seven.  The  osta  cocq/gU  4tre  slender  and 
elongated:  their  use  seems  only  to  be  to  assist  (somewhat 
likeaspreat)  in  spreading  tlie  inter&moral  portion  of  the 
membranes,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  animal  sails  in  the 
air;  their  smallest  number  is  six,  and  their  largest  twelve; 
ht  in  the  majority  the  tail  extends  to  the  margin  of  the 
membrdne,  while  in  some  it  protrudes  beyond  it>  and  in 
oibers  ii  does  not  reach  more  than  half  w^y.  In  Pttropus 
there  is  no  trace  of  these  booes. 

The  ribt  are  remarkably  long,  except  the  first  pairi  which 
is  very  short,  and  remarkably  broad,  especially  in  the  car- 
tilage, which  i«  ossified ;  and  the  ttemum  is  highly  de- 
vel^wd,  as  might  he  expected  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
uiimal.  The  anterior  portion  is  expanded  laterally  into 
fhii  is  termed  the  manubrium,  which  seems  to  be  largest 
in  the  Horseshoe  Bat  {Rhinolophut)y  formiog  a  suitable 
point  of  attachment  for  the  strong,  long,  arched  clavicles, 
which  are  articulated  both  to  the  tiemum  and  tcapukt ; 
the  latter  is  very  large  and  elongated,  and  the  lower  surface 
ii  very  concave.  The  /ossee  for  the  strong  muscles,  both 
ibove  and  below  the  spine  of  this  bone,  are  deeply  marked. 
The  habits  of  the  animal  required  an  ample  development  of 
these  puts  to  give  the  shoulder  the  required  solidity  for 


Torkfng  the  mechanism  of  the  ving.  and  we  accordingly 
find  the  strength  thrown  into  the  tiemum^  clavicle*,  and 
scapula.  But  these  same  habits  would  have  rendered  the 
rotitory  motion  of  the  fore-arm  worse  than  useless,  fur  such 
a  disposition  would  have  weakened  the  pover  of  the  limb  in 
beating  the  air  with  the  extended  membrane.  We  ae- 
cordiogl}'  find  ^at  this  power  is  absent :  the  vbia,  indeed, 
is  remarkably  small,  and  in  some  the  bone  is  merely  rudi- 
mentary, forming  a  mere  flat  iwocess,  only  partially  se- 
parated from  the  radim:  there  is  no  olecranon  (elbow) 
The  humerus  is  long,  slender,  and  cyliadcicsl,  and  the  head 
of  the  bone  large  and  round.  The  structure  of  the  wrist  is 
peculiar :  first  come  two  bones  next  to  the  radius.,  and  on 
these  that  bone  rests;  one  of  these  is  very  large,  and 
the  other  very  small— the  second  series  eonsists  of  the  usual 
four  bones ;  but  it  is  in  the  bones  of  the  metaearpus  and  of 
the  fingers  that  the  adaptation  of  the  osseous  parts  of  the 
animal  to  its  necessities  is,  perhaps,  most  strongly  shown. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  the  phalanges  of  the  thumb, 
are  greatly  elongated,  and  run  outwards  and  downwards  to 
the  edge  of  the  wing-membrane,  something  after  the  fashion 
of  the  whalebones  that  assist  in  siweading  an  umbrella. 
The  first  finger  is  the  shortest  and  extend  to  Uie  upper 
angle  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  membrane ;  the  second  is 
generally  the  longest,  and  the  third  and  fourth  nearly  of  a 
length ;  the  three  last  descend  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
membrane.  The  pelvis  is  straight  and  lengthened,  and 
rather  wider  below  than  it  is  above,  the  ilia  being  very 
narrow  and  elongated.  The  ossa  isckit  approach  even  to 
the  contact  of  their  tuberosities,  and  in  some  examples  touch 
the  ossa  coecygis.  The  ossa  pubis,  in  some  species,  recede 
ftom  each  other,  the  intermediate  space  being  filled  by  a 
ligament ;  and  in  others  these  bones  touch  each  other  in 
tM  malei  and  are  separated  in  the  female.  The  saerwn 
k 
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»Tid  ilia  are  anchylosed  early  ip  life.  The  lower  extremities 
ilo  not  offer  any  very  striking  differences  from  those  of  otli^r 
mammifcrs,  excepting  that  the  thighs  being  directed  out- 
wards, the  bones  of  the  leg  are  partially  turned  round  as  it 
were  (the  fibula  appearing  at  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia, 
and  a  little  posterior  to  that  bone),  and  that  there  is  a  sin- 
gularity about  the  heel.  An  elongated  delicate  bony 
^<xfst&  is'  given  off  from  the  hack  part  of  the  foo);  is  in- 
tliKed  in  the  margin  of  the  iiiteriemoral  piembranei  and 
proceeds  about  half  way  to  ihj  tail.  Cuyier  thought  this 
^portbn  of  the  osealds;  Daubentot>,  that  it  was  a  distinct 
wne ;  and  Meckel,  that  it  is  only  a  development  of  the  tu- 
l*'«sity  of  iho  bone,  disunited  from  its  body.  Mr.  Daniell, 
«i  the  nth  Noveinber,  1834,  exhibited  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of , London  skelettms  of  the  male  and  female  Ptpis- 
and  ItbHuh  Bats,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  a 


peculiarity  in  the  femal^,  connected,  as  he  conceives,  with 
the  mode  of  parturition,  described  under  the  head  of 
*  Habits'.  This  peculiarity  consists  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
OS  cakis  along  the  piargin  of  the  niembrane,  extended 
between  the  hinder  extremities  and  tho'tuUof  much  greater 
length  and  strength  in  the  feipale  than  in  the  male.  By 
means  of  Uiis  process,  Mr.  Daniell  believes  the  female  to  he 
capable  of  giving  greater  tension  to  the  pouch  fofmed  of 
that  membrane  for  the  reception  of  the  yoUng  in  the  act  of 
parturition. 

Digestive  Organs.  Besides  the  differbnce  of  the  molar 
teeth  in  the  fruit-eating  (or  o^nnivorous)  and  the  insectivo- 
rous ^ats,  already  allnde4  to.  the  stomach  and  intestines 
present  a  remarkable  corresponding  variance.  iThe  stomach 
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M  the  bociy.  In  the  latter  the  stomach  is  rery  simple,  and 
merely  divided  into  the  cardiac  apd  pyloric  portions,  and  the 
intestines  are  not  more  than  twice  the  length  the  body. 
These  differences,  together  with  that  of  ihe  greater  or  lets 
development  of  the  tail,  which  is  powerful,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  the  tnie  inseetivoroas  l»ts,  and  either  absent,  rudi- 
mentary, or  cwnparatively  hiefBcient  in  the  firuit-eaters, 
whidi  last  do  not  require  to  tnm  so  rapidly  as  the  desultory 
flight  of  the  prey  of  the  former  makes  it  necessary  for  them 
to  do,  form,  it »  true,  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two 
groups ;  but  we  are,  notwithstandii^,  d  iqrinion  that  very 
few  Bats  confine  themselves  entirely  to  a  vegetable  diet. 

Nervottt  System  and  Senses.  Taste. — ^This  sense  is 
probably  well  developed.  In  Pieropus  the  surface  is  rough. 
In  PhyUostoma  there  is  a  peculiar  structure,  the  tongue 
being  suctonal  by  the  aid  of  several  wart-like  elevations, 
capable  of  forming  a  disk  for  extracting  the  juices  of  fruits 
or  the  blood  of  animals  through  the  operation  of  muscular 
fibres  acting  on  these  wart-like  elevations  by  a  tendon  trans- 
mitted to  each.  Smeil,  most  probably  aeute,  especially  in 
the  Rkinohphina.  Sight  and  Beanng. — ^Ilie  eye  is  di- 
minutive in  the  Insectivorous  Bats,  and  of  fair  proportion 
in  the  other  section ;  but  this  is  compensated  for  in  the 
former  by  the  extraoiduiarv  development  of  the  ext(»iial 
and  part  of  the  internal  av^tory  apparatus,  while  that  of 
the  latter  offers  nothing  remarkable.  The  external  ear  of 
the  British  long-eared  bat  (Pteeotut  auritus)  almost  equals 
the  body  in  length.  Touch. — This,  or  a  sense  analogous  to 
it,  must  be  highly  developed.  Spallanzani— we  cannot 
compliment  him  on  his  humanity-^-extracted  the  eyes  of 
bats  and  covered  the  empty  sockets  with  leather;  yet,  in 
this  condition,  they  flew  round  hie  room,  avoiding  the  sides, 
never  striking  against  anything,  and  lining  out  of  the  door 
without  touching  the  door-case.  In  flymg  through  a  sewer 
which  made  a  right  angle,  they  turned  at  the  proper  point, 
tlu>ugh  at  a  diatanoe  of  two  foot  from  the  walls.  Tliey  found 
their  resting-place  on  a  entiice,  and  flew  through  Uireads, 
suspended  perpendicularly  friim  the  ceiling,  without  touch- 
ing them,  though  scarcely  farther  apart  than  would  admit 
their  extended  wings.;  and  they  avoided  all  obstacles  with 
equal  facility  when  the  whole  head  was  covered  with  var- 
nish. But,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Carlisle,  the 
British  long-cared  bat  was  entirely  at  a  loss  if,  when  blinded, 
its  ears  were  stopped,*  for  in  that  condition  the  blinded 
bats  struck  against  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  seemed  to  be 
quite  unaware  of  their  situation.  The  following  additional 
note  to  the  English  translation  of  Blumenbacb,  however, 
corroborates  Spallanzani.  *  Bats  have  been  supposed  to 
possess  a  peculiar  power  of  perceiving  external  olgects, 
without  coming  actually  into  contact  with  them.  In  their 
rapid  and  irregular  flight,  amidst  various  tummndiug  bo- 
dies, they  never  fly  agamst  them ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  or  smdling,  serve  them  on 
these  occasions,  for  they  avoid  any  obstacles  with  equal 
certainty  when  the  ear,  eye,  and  nose,  are  closed.  Hence 
naturalists  have  ascribed  a  sixth  sense  to  these  animals ;  it 
is  iHobably  analogous  to  that  of  touch.  The  nerves  of  the 
wing  are  large  and  numerous,  and  distributed  in  a  minute 
plexus  between  the  integuments.  The  impulse  of  the  air 
against  this  part  may  prc^bly  be  so  modified  by  the  objects 
near  which  the  animal  passes,  aa  to  indicate  their  situation 
and  nature.'  Cuvier,  in  his  Lepons  tTJnatomie  Camparis, 
had,  ia  a  great  measure,  solved  the  mystery  by  observing, 
as  is  remarked  in  the  note  just  quoted,  that  the  whole  sur- 
fooe  of  the  flying  membrane,  mi  both  tidm,  is  endowed  with 
extraordinary  sensibility,  and  may  be  eonsidored  as  one 
oontinoously  expanded  organ  of  toooi.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
peculiarity  connected  with  the  integument  of  the  bats,  for, 
in  the  genus  Nycteris  there  exists  a  power  of  inflation  to 
such  a  d^ree,  that  when  the  ^ult^  is  exerted  the  animal 
looks,  according  to  Geofllroy,  like  a  httle  balloon  fitted  with 
wings,  a  head  and  feet.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  the  part 
inflated,  and  as  the  skin  adheres  to  the  body  at  particular 
points  only,  the  connexion  being  by  means  of  loose  cellular 
membrane,  spaces  are  left  which  can  be  filled  with  air  at 
the  will  of  the  Nycteris,  through  the  cheek  pouches,  which 
are  perforated  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  communicate  widi  those 
spaces.  When  the  Nycteris  wishss  to  inflate  its  skin,  it 
draws  in  its  breath,  dMos  its  nostrils,  and  transmits  the  air 

"  Shaw  Mft  that,  tVom  Ht.  JnilM'f  aMdaarisalatanatlaBaaa  Uww  ani- 
■lali.  It  ^pmn  that  a  wj  lat|«  ptopoftlQa  of  BnVM  ii  expaodiad  on  tha 
■pru)nr.i)MnMla,aB<l  tlwOTgaBolhMriait  udlhM  appaaiwl  to  hlM, 
Id  a  giW  dtfiMk  *v  mkmbS  1«  lb>  wtHMdisMT  ftNl^  «bm  dawlbad. 


through  the  perforations  of  the  i^ieek  pouches  to  the  sub 
cutaneous  spaces,  and  the  air  is  prevented  from  retumin;; 
by  the  action  of  a  sphincter,  which  closes  those  openings, 
and  by  valves  of  considerable  siso  on  the  neck  and  back. 

Reproduction. — ^The  male  organs  nearly  approach  those 
of  the  quadrumana  and  man  in  many  respetts.  The  prin- 
cipal orgsn  is  pendulous,  but  it  is  furnished  with  a  small 
bone.  The  tnti^los  are  situated  in  the  id>domen,  oxoaptinfp 
in  the  breeding  season,  when  they  descend  and  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  vent,  and  the  epididymis  lies  behind 
them  on  either  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  There  are 
veticuUe  seminales,  a  prostate  gland,  and  Cowper'e  I 
glands. 

There  is  no  great  peculiarity  in  the  female  oi^ans.  The  two 
teats  are  placed  on  the  breast  as  in  man  and, in  the  quadru-  , 
mana.   As  for  those  so-called  teats,  discovered  in  this  groin  i 
of  the  Rhinolophi  by  Montagu  and  Geoffrey,  Kubl  oould 
discover  no  trace  of  mammary  glands  in  them. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  cheiroptera  are  widely 
spread  over  the  globe.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
and  New  World  and  in  New  Holland.  A  tolambly  tem- 
perate climate  seems  necessary  for  thnn,  and  the  greatest 
develt^ment  of  the  form  takes  plaoea  in  warm  countries. 
I>r.  Richardson  (Rmna  Boreali-Amerieana)  noticei  two  ; 
species,  VespertiUo  pruinotut  (Say)  caught  at  Cumberland 
House,  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  lat.  54.  and  VespertiUo  m-  \ 
tmlatus  (Say)  which  the  Dr.  observes  is  the  most  common 
species  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Peace  rivers. 

Habits. — Gienerally  speaking  they  remain  in  concealment 
during  the  day  in  caverns,  ruinous  buildings,  hollow  trees, 
and  such  hiding  placet,  and  flit  forth  at  twilight  or  | 
sunset  to  take  their  prey.    White,  in  his  *  Selborne,'  thus 
describes  the  mode  of  feraing  of  a  tame  bat :  *  It  would  uke 
flies  out  of  a  person's  hand;  if  you  gave  it  anvthing  to  eat  | 
it  brought  its  wings  round  before  the  mouth,  oovering  and 
hiding  its  head,  in  the  manner  of  birds  of  prey  when  they 
feed.   The  adroitness  it  showed  in  shearing  off  the  wings  of 
flies,  which  were  alff'ays  rejected,  was  worthy  of  obserratioa 
and  pleased  me  much.   Insects  seemed  to  be  most  accept- 
able, though  it  did  not  refuse  raw  flesh  when  offered ;  so  : 
that  the  notion  that  bats  go  down  chimneys  nnd  gnaw  men 's  | 
bacon,  seems  no  improbable  story.   While  I  amused  my-  j 
self  with  this  wonderful  quadruped  I  saw  it  several  times 
confute  the  \*ulgar  opinion,  that  bats,  when  down  on  a  flat  j 
surface,  cannot  get  on  the  wing  again,  by  rising  with  great 
ease  from  the  floor.    It  ran,  I  observed,  with  more  ilispatch  : 
than  I  was  aware  of,  but  in  a  most  ridiculous  and  grote«que  \ 
manner.'   The  large-eared  bats,  collected  by  Cartise,  re 
fiued,  according  to  Shaw,  every  species  of  food  for  four  days, 
as  did  a  large  number  which  wns  afterwards  cayght  and 

S reserved  in  a  dark  box,  for  above  a  week.  During  the 
ay-time  they  were  extremely  desirous  of  retirement  and  I 
darkness ;  and,  while  confined  to  the  box,  never  moved  or 
endeavoured  to  get  out  the  whole  day  ;  and  when  spread  oa 
the  carpet  they  commonly  rested  some  minutes,  and  then, 
be^nning  to  look  about,  crawled  slowly  to  a  dark  comer  or 
crevice.  At  sunset  the  scene  was  quite  changed  :  every 
one  then  endeavoured  to  scratch  its  way  out  of  the  box ;  a 
continual  chirping  was  kept  up,  and  no  sooner  was  the  lid 
of  their  prison  opened  than  each  was  active  to  escape ; 
either  flying  away  immediately,  or  running  nimbly  to  a  con- 
venient place  for  Uking  wing.  When  thwe  baU  weie  firat 
collected,  several  of  Ae  femalei  nad  young  ones  clinging  to 
their  breasts  in  the  act  of  sucking.  One  of  them  flew  widi 
perfoot  ease,  though  two  little  ones  were  thus  attached  to 
her,  which  weighed  nearly  as  much  as  the  parent  All  the 
young  were  devoid  of  down,  and  of  a  black  colour.  But  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  detaUed  accounts  of  the  habits 
of  these  animals  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  George  Daniell  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  on 
the  II th  November,  1834,  and  we  accordingly  give  it  tnaa 
the  *  Proceedings*  of  that  society.  The  IhUs  consisted  of 
two  species,  the  PipisireUe  ( VespertiUo  PipistreUus  of 
Geofl^y)  and  the  NoeiuieiVespertUio  NoetvlaolSchxt\mti. 
Mr.  Duiiell  stated  that  in  July,  1833,  he  received  five  spe- 
dmens,  all  pregnant  females,  from  Elvetham  in  Hampshire. 
Many  more  were  congr^tod  together  with  them  in  the 
ruins  of  the  bam  in  whieh  they  were  taken,  but  all  the  rest 
escaped.  They  had  been  kept  in  a  tin  powder  oanister  for 
several  days,  and  on  being  turned  loose  into  a  common 
packing  case,  with  a  few  strips  of  deid  naOed  ofw  it  to  form 
a  cage,  they  exhibited  ijweeb  tj^lixitp^mi^  vajddly 
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alooft  the  bottom  of  the  box,  ascending  by  the  ban  to  the 
lop,  and  then  throwing  themselves  off  as  if  endeavouring  to 
£t .  They  ate  flies  when  offered  to  them,  seizing  them  with 
the  fiTefttest  eagerness,  and  devouring  them  greedily,  all  of 
them  eoDg;iwating  together  at  the  end  of  the  box  at  which 
tber  were  fed.  and  crawling  over,  snapping  at,  and  biting 
eaefi  other,  at  the  same  ttma  uttering  a  grating  kind  of 
squeak.  Cooked  meat  was  next  presented  to  them,  and  re- 
jected :  but  raw  beef  was  eaten  1^  them  with  avidity,  and 
with  an  evident  pr^renee  for  such  pieces  as  bad  been 
Boistened  with  water.  Thu  answered  a  double  purpose ; 
the  weather  being  warm  numbers  of  the  blue-bottle  Qies 
(mutea  vomitoria  of  Linnsaus)  were  attracted  to  the  meat ; 
and  on  approaching  within  range  of  the  bats'  wings  were 
struck  down  by  their  action,  the  animal  itself  falling  at  the 
same  moment  with  all  its  membranes  expanded,  and  cower- 
iag  over  the  prostrate  fly,  with  its  head  thrust  under  in 
order  to  secure  its  prey.  When  the  head  was  again  drawn 
(irth  the  membranes  were  immediately  closed,  and  the  fly 
waa  observed  to  be  almost  invariably  taken  by  the  head, 
llutication  appeared  to  be  a  laboured  opmtion,  consirting 
of  a  suceesaion  of  eager  bites  and  tnan^  and  the  sucking 
IKoeess  (if  it  may  be  so  termed),  by  tmeh  insect  was 
drawn  into  the  moath,  being  much  assisted  by  the  looseness 
of  the  lips.  Several  minutes  were  employed  in  devouring 
a  large  fly.  In  the  first  instance  the  flies  were  eaten  entire, 
but  Mr.  Daniell  afterwards  observed  detached  wings  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  These,  however,  he  never  saw  rejected, 
and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  generally  swal* 
bwed.  A  slice  of  beef  attached  to  the  side  of  the  box  was 
fjund  not  only  to  save  trouble  in  feeding,  but  also  by  at- 
tracting the  flies  to  afford  Rood  sport  in  observing  ^e  ani- 
mals obtain  their  food.  Their  olfactory  nerves  appear  to 
be  very  acutely  sensible.  When  hanging  by  their  posterior 
extremities,  and  attached  to  one  of  the  bars  in  front  of  the 
case,  a  i>maU  piece  of  beef  placed  at  a  little  distance  from 
their  noses  would  remain  unnoticed;  but  when  a  fly  was 
pUced  in  the  same  situation  they  would  instantly  begin 
snapping  after  it.  The  beefthey  would  eat  when  hungry  ; 
but  they  never  reftised  a  fly.  In  the  day-time  they  some- 
times clustered  together  in  a  comer ;  but  towards  evening 
tiiey  became  very  lively,  and  gave  rapid  utterance  to  their 
harsh  grating  notes.  One  of  them  died  on  the  flfih  day 
2r.er  they  came  into  Mr.  Daniell's  possession  ;  two  ou  the 
fourteenth  ;  the  fourth  survived  until  the  eighteenth  ;  and 
the  fiAh  until  the  nineteenth  day.  Each  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  single  Jeetat. 

On  the  1 6th  May,  1 834,  Mr.  Daniell  procured  from  Hert- 
fordshire five  specimens  of  Vetpertilio  noctula,  four  females 
;;nd  ooe  male.  The  latter  was  exceedingly  restless  and  savage, 
biting  the  females,  and  breaking  his  teeth  against  the  wires 
uf  the  cage,  in  his  attempts  to  escape  from  his  place  of  con- 
finement.   He  rejected  food  and  died  on  the  18th,   tip  to 
this  time  the  remaining  fbur  continued  sulky ;  but  towards 
evening  th^  ate  a  few  small  pieces  of  raw  beef,  inprefer- 
ence  to  flies,  beetles,  or  gentles,  all  of  which  were  i^red  to 
them :  only  one  of  them,  however,  fed  kindly.   On  the  20th 
one  died,  and  on  the  S2nd  two  others,  each  of  which  was 
found  to  be  pregnant  with  a  single/of/tu.   The  survivor 
was  tried  with  a  variety  of  food,  and,  evincing  a  decided 
preference  for  the  hearts,  livers,  &c,  of  fowls,  was  fed  con- 
stantly upon  them  for  a  month.   In  the  course  of  this  time 
lat^e  flies  were  frequently  offered  to  her,  but  they  were 
always  rejected,  although  one  or  two  May  chafers, 
Umtha  vuijfarit,  were  partially  eaten.    In  taking  the  food 
the  wings  were  not  thrown  forward  as  in  the  PipittreUe, 
and  the  food  was  seised  with  an  action  similar  to  that  of  a 
dog.   The  water  that  drained  ftora  the  food  was  lapped, 
but  the  heed  was  not  raised  in  drinking,  as  Mr.  Daniell  had 
observed  itto  be  in  the  Pipistrelle.   The  animal  took  oonsi- 
derable  pains  in  cleaning  herself  using  the  posterior  exire- 
mitiei  as  a  comb,  parting  the  hair  on  either  side  fh>m  heed 
to  tail,  and  forming  a  straight  line  along  the  middle  of  ^ 
back.    Tlie  membrane  of  the  wings  was  cleaned  by  forcing 
the  nose  through  the  folds  and  thereby  expanding  them. 
Up  to  the  20th  June  the  animal  fed  flreely,  and  at  times 
voraciously,  remaining  during  the  day  suspended  by  the 
posfterior  extremities  at  the  top  of  the  cage,  and  coming  down 
in  the  evening  to  its  food-  the  quantity  eaten  sometimes 
exceeded  half  an  ounce,  although  the  weight  of  the  animal 
Itself  was  not  more  than  ten  drachma.   On  the  23rd  Mr. 
Duuell,  observing  her  to  be  very  restless,  was  induced  to 
watch  her  proeeemngs.  The  uneasiness  was  oontinued  Ibr 


!  upwards  of  an  nour,  the  animal  remaining  all  this  tine  iM 
her  usual  attitude  suspended  by  the  posterior  extremities , 
on  a  sudden  she  reversed  her  position,  and  attached  herself 
by  her  anterior  limbs  to  a  cross  wire  of  the  cage,  stretching 
her  hind  legs  to  their  utmost  extent,  curving  the  tail  up- 
wards, and  expanding  the  intezfemoral  memnwie  so  as  to 
form  a  perfect  neaf  like  cavity  for  the  leoeption  of  the  young. 
In  a  few  moments  the  snout  of  the  young  one  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  in  about  five  minutes  the  whole  of  its  head 
was  protruded.  The  female  then  struggled  considerably 
until  the  extremities  of  the  radii  had  passed,  after  which  th  . 
young  one  by  means  of  a  lateral  motion  of  its  fore  limbs  re- 
lieved itself.  It  was  bom  on  its  back,  perfectly  destitute  of 
hair,  and  blind ;  and  was  attached  by  an  umbilical  cord  of 
about  two  inches  in  length.  The  female  then  licked  it 
nlean,  turning  it  over  in  its  nest,  and  afterwards  resuming 
her  usual  position,  and  placing  the  young  in  the  membrane 
of  her  wing,  proceeded  to  gnaw  off  the  umbilical  cord  and 
eat  the  placenta.  She  next  cleaned  herself,  and  wrapped 
up  the  young  so  closely  as  to  prevent  any  observation  of  the 
process  of  suckling.  The  time  oocnpied  in  the  birth  was 
seventeen  minutes.  At  the  time  of  its  birth  the  young  was 
burger  than  a  new-bom  mcmse,  and  its  hind  legs  and  elaws 
were  remarkably  strong  and  serviceable^  enuling  it  not 
only  to  cling  to  its  dam,  but  also  to  the  ded  sides  of  the 
cage.  On  uie  24th  the  animal  took  her  food  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  appeared  very  careful  of  her  young,  shifting  it  oc- 
casionally from  side  to  side  to  sueUe  it.  and  fcMing  it  in 
the  membranes  of  the  tail  and  wings.  On  these  occasions 
her  usual  position  was  reversed.  In  the  evening  she  was 
found  dead,  but  the  young  was  still  alive,  and  attached  to 
the  nipple,  from  which  it  was  .with  some  difficult  removed. 
It  took  milk  from  a  sponge,  was  kept  carefully  vrramMd  up 
in  flannel,  and  survived  eight  days,  at  the  end  of  which  pe> 
nod  its  eyes  were  not  opened,  and  it  hod  acquired  very  little 
hair.  From  these  obsarvatjons  it  is  evident  that  the  period 
of  gestatbn  in  the  Noetuie  exceeds  thirty-eisht  dajv.  We 
have  only  to  add  to  this  interesting  account  that  the 
optera  hybemate. 

SYSTBHATIG  ABRANOSHBNT. 

Among  the  aniiunts  Aristotle  says  but  little  about  the  bat> 
and  Pliny  is  considered  to  have  placed  it  among  the  birds, 
none  of  which,  he  observes,  with  the  exception  of  the  bat, 
have  teeth.  (Hut.  Nat.  lib.  xi.,  c.  xxxvii.)  Again  (lib.  x., 
0.  Ixt.),  he  notices  it  as  the  only  winged  animal  that  suckles 
its  young,  and  observes  on  its  embracing  its  two  littte  ones 
and  flying  about  with  them*.  In  this  arrangement  he  was 
followed  by  the  older  of  the  more  modem  naturalists ;  BeloUj 
Gesner,  and  Aldrovandus,  for  instance.  The  former,  after 
expressing  some  donbt,  places  it  at  the  end  of  the  night 
binls,in  hitHUtoirade  laNaturtdetOguaux(SoitiiO,  1563). 
and  it  oconi^  the  same  position  in  the  nmall  4to.  (1661), 
with  the  foUowing  quatrain ' 

'  La  SodtI*  ChMva  est  na  ttttM  Mki, 
Qoi  point  ne  pond,  «lnt  •»  patita  mlknt^ 
Leiqmli  da  laiet  da      tctins  •uituM, 
En  potit  oorpa  gnnda  veitu  nliiit.' 

The  h»t,Attateph  (bird  of  darkness),  was  one  of  tne  un- 
clean animals  of  the  Hebrews  (Deut.  xiV,  18),  where  it  li 
placed  among  the  forbidden  birds. 

Under  the  title  *  Vespertilio,'  the  fourth  and  last  genus  of 
his  first  order,  Primates,  Linneus  arranged  all  the  Cheiro- 
ptera known  to  him,  and  the  number  of  species  recorded  in 
the  twelfth  editi(m  of  the  S^tema  Naiuree  amounts  only  to 
six.  In  the  thirteenth  edition  (Gmdin's)  the  numbtt  of 
species  ^ven  amounts  to  twen^-three.  This  edition  wts 
printed  m  1789.  and  few  ftmilies  olbrd  stronger  evidonoe  <tf 
the  great  inftnx  of  the  new  speeies  within  the  lost  five  and 
forty  yean  tlnmis  tobefinmd  intheniimbendrCft«ini|rf«ra 
which  have  been  deseribed  withm  that  period.  Of  English 
bats  alone  Jenyns  enumerates  sixteen  species,  and  the  ge- 
neral numbers  have  been  increased  more  than  six-fold. 
Cuvier  made  the  Cheiroptera  the  first  family  of  bis  third 
order  of  Hammifers,  placing  them  next  to  the  Lemuri- 
cUe.  which  cfose  his  second  order,  Quadrumanot  SeayiiMt 
in  his  '  Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Animals,*  i>laces  them 
under  the  order  Primates,  which  he  makes  the  second  tn  his 
arrangement  of  British  Mammalia,  the  Ferte  being  the  first, 

•  Inth*lMdnlotlML«7deii  •dllkin'(ft>Ua,  1648).  the  npivHion  wad  !• 
'  VMptotUlv  aoU  wrioB  Uete  nutriti'  bat  ■  volacniBi^  ia  llw  wtpmrion  U  tha 
t«xt— botli  lubook  s.,  BBd  book  zi.  TtM  taaUi  book  fa*|ite '  ScQwitqr  itm 

r«rt  «f  llw  IkMk  Mi«  iigm^  with  flidU  KiS^ 
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and  they  come  immediately  after  the  shraws  and  the  hedge- 
hoff. 

D'Azara,  Illiger,  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire,  Desmarest,  the 
Cuv'iera,  Lesson,  Bechstein,  JCuhl,  Leisler,  Natterer,  Tern- 
minclu  Riippel,  and  Spix,  are  among  the  most  distinguished 
foreign  writers  on  this  family ;  and  Pennant,  Montagu. 
Sowerby,  Gray,  Hqrafield,  and  Bell,  among  those  of  our  own 
country.  Zoologists  seem  generally  to  have  agreed  that  the 
teeth  should  ho  naade  the  great  gro\ind-vork  of  classification 
in  this  as  in  other  mammiferou?  families.  Temminck,  how- 
ever, in  his  sixth  Monographie  dfe  SAammologiet  ^hows  that 
th?  genus  Dyaopes  of  lUiger  is  synonymous  with  the  Molns- 
aus  of  M.  Geoffixjy  St.  Huaire,  and  alio  with  Nyctinomuf. 
Cheirovtelet  torguaiut  of  Horsfield  is  also  iet;arded  by 
Temifii^ck  as  a  Dyaopes.  To  establish  the  identity  f>f  Co- 
lossus and  Nyctinomus  with  pysopes,  the  distinction  "fif 
whichrested  only  on  the  number  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  ihe 
iaw,  Temminck  shows  that  the  character  of  these  teeth 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual,  apd  that  thqse 
of  the  upper  jaw  also  vary  iu  number,  the  dentary  formgU. 
with  regard  to  the  incisors,  being  either  J. ),  ],  ],  and  even  \. 
The  lower  incisors  are  displaced  gradually  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  haw  flf  the  canine  teeth,  and  thp  projpcling  li^- 
teral  points  eventually  perform  the  office  of  incisors,  being 
opposed  while  ifi  action  on  food  to  the  incisors  of  the  upp^f 
ia>v,  which  ore  worn  avay  by  them.  The  author  of  the  re- 
view on  Te^Toinck's  sixth  monograph*,  where  the  lattejr 
describes  the  fqcts  as  they  vrere  observed  by  him  in  ^eien 
of  the  eleven  species,  thus  proceeds  :  *  In  order  tq  &iiQ\Y  tfie 
nipde  of  proof  adopted  \\y  him,  we  follow  him  through  one 
of  the  instants  wbic)}  he  has  ^duced,  that  of  the  Dysopes 
nattjtus,  described  by  Isidore  Gepffroy  St.  Hilaire  as  the 
Nyctinomus  Brofilieasts.  In  one  young  individual  of  this 
species  there  existed  in  the  lower  jaw  six  incisors ;  in  ano- 
ther Rvp,  three  b^ing  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other;  in 
ft  third  four  only  j  and  in  the  upper  jaw  of  this  specimen, 
three  incisors,  with  the  alveolus,  partly  closed,  of  a  fourth ; 
in  about  thirteen  other  specimens,  the  number  of  incisors  in 
the  lower  jaw  was  four :  and  in  two  full-grown  individuals 
there  were  only  two.  The  entire  absence  of  even  these  has 
been  found  in  Dyaope*  obtcurus.  Another  observation  will 
cfiry  almost  beyona  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  proof  of 
the  identity  of  Nyciinomua  with  Molosmt.  The  fype  of 
th^  former  genus,  Nyciinomua  Mgyptiacus,  Geoff.,'pos- 
sepses  in  its  early  age  the  four  incisor  teeth,  iivhich  haii*^ 
httsa  made  to  characterize  the  group,  but  loses  two  qf  them, 
when  arrived  at  ifs  full  grawth,  and  thus  becomes  an  undis- 
puted Molossut.  On  the  importance  of  these  remarks  we 
nped  not  observe.  The  ^npm^lies  which  exist  in  the  den- 
tary systeni  of  the  Cfieiroptera  have  long  been  a  stumbling 
block  to  zoologists,  %pd  can  only  be  explained  by  a  coi)< 
tinu^d  aod  extensive  series  qf  qainute  examinations,  simileF 
to  tho^  to  which  M.  Ten^minck  has  subjected  them,  f  hpy 
afford  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were  wanting,  that  a  sys- 
tem founded  on  any  one  set  of  oi^ans,  however  important, 
must  become  in  some  of  its  parts  deficient  and  inadequate ; 
it  must  degenerate  into  a  mere  artificial  method,  the  natural 
one  being  attainable  only  by  a  well-directed  study  of  the 
whole  o^atiization.  Having  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  these  observations,  we  proceed  to  a  classification 
of  tho  family,  taken,  in  great  measure,  from  the  French 
ButhorSi  and  adopted  by  Desmarest  and  Lesson.  Galeopi- 
theptf,  which  is  tlio  type  of  the  &rst  tribe  of  Cheiroptera, 
according  to  Lesson,  we  have  removed,  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  other  zoologists,  from  this  family ;  and  though 
the  Ve^rtilionida  may  be  divided  into  two  natural  sec- 
tions, the  insectivorous  bats  and  the  fruit-eaters,  we  have,  in 
consideration  of  the  gradual  shades  of  form  when  the  nume- 
rous species  are  brought  under  observation,  followed  M. 
Lesson's  arrangement,  with  the  exception  above  alluded  to. 

TBSPBRTILIONIDX. 

}  1.  Istiophori,  Spix. 
Bats  having  a  membrane  in  form  qf  a  leaf  upon  the  npse. 
Molar  teeth  with  sharp  tubercles. 

I.  Sub-family,  I^yllottomatina.  ' 
IjTose-leaf  simple,  solitary  or  unequal,  the  forefinger  com- 
posed of  two  joints. 

Genera,  Fhyllostoma,  Geoff. 
Four  incisors  above  and  the  same  number  below.  Canine 
teeth  very  strong.   Nos*  supporting  two  nasal  crests,  one 
iMf^like,  the  other  like  a  honeshoe.    Ears  large.  Internal 

•  ZooL  Joam,  nU  iU.,  p.  ifi9. 


or^7/on  dent?lated.  Tongue  bristled  with  papilla).  Toil  v; 
able  in  length,  sometimes  noqe.  Dentary  formula :  Incis 

canmes   molars--  7=32. 

4  1  —  1  5  —  5 

a.  Tail  shorter  than  the  interfemoral  membrane. 


Example.  PAyllottoma  erenuiatum.  The  borders  of  tl 
nasal  leaf  are  dentelated,  the  end  of  the  tail  free.  Localil 
unknown. 


[Pbylk»loniB  crcDuUtuni.] 

b.  No  Uil. 

Example.  Phyllostoma  perspicil/ntum,  Geoff.  Vesper 
tiho  pertpicHlatus,  Linn. 


[PhylUMloma  penpicilUium.] 
Vampirus,  Geoff,  and  F.  Cuvier, 
The  same  character  ^s  in  the  PhyUosiomc^ta,  with  the 
exception  qf  the  dental  forofiula,  which  is  as  follows  ;  incisors 


[Twlb  of  Vunpirnt  Spwtmm.] 

Example.  Vampirut  spectrum.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Vampire  Bat  of  which  so  many  bloodthirsty  stories  have 
been  told  ;  the  PhyUoatoma  spectrum  of  some  authors, 
yampirui  sanguisuga  of  others,  the  Andira-guacu  of 
Piso,  and  the  Vespertilio  spectrum  of  Liniiseus.  The  nose- 
leaf  is  entire,  higher  than  it  is  wide,  although  it  becomes 
widened  at  the  base.  The  following  is  Piso's  account  of  its 
habits.  '  They  seek  out  every  kind  of  animal  and  suck 
their  blood.  But  in  Maranhan  (Haranbam)  there  is  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  bats  which  approach  by  night  the  naked  feet  of 
nien,  and  wound  them  with  their  rostrum,  for  the  sake  of 
sucking  human  blood.  The  bite  is  so  slight  and  subtle 
that  the  wounded  do  not  feel  it  before  the  bed  covered  with 
blood  gives  token  of  the  wound.  So  great  a  quantity  o 
blood  flows  'rom  the  envenomed  bite  that  it  onn  only  be 
stopped  with  difficulty,  and  the  peril  is  imminent  unless  a 
cure  by  the  prescribed  remedies  be  effected.  The  inha- 
bitants first  wash  these  wounds  with  hot  sea-water,  and 
afterwards  apply  hot  ashes,  or  even  cautery,  if  the  blood  be 
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not  stopped.*  Captain  Steilmati,  who  statm  that  he  was 
bitiea,  thus  describes  the  operation :  *  Knowing  b^  instinct 
lliat  the  person  thev  intend  to  attack  is  in  a  sound  slumber, 
Ibey  generally  alight  near  the  feet,  where,  while  the  crea- 
ture continues  fanning  with  its  enormous  wings,  which 
keepi  one  cooi,  he  bitea  a  piece  out  of  the  tip  of  the  great 
toe.  so  very  small  indeed  that  the  head  of  a  pin  could  be 
^arcely  received  into  the  wound,  which  is  cbnsequently  not 
punful ;  yet  through  this  oriBce  be  continues  to  suck  the 
blood,  until  he  is  obliged  to  disgorge.  He  then  begins 
■gun.  and  thus  continues  sucking  and  disgorging  till  he  is 
Ksrcely  able  to  fly  ;  and  the  sufferer  has  often  been  known 
10  ileep  from  tiUe  into  eternity.  Cattle  they  generally  bite 
is  the  ear,  hut  always  in  places  where  the  blood  flows  fepon- 
tueously.  Having  applied  tobacco  ashes  ds  the  oest 
remedy,  and  washed  the  gore  from  myself  and  my  hammock, 
I  observed  several  small  heaps  of  congealed  blood  all  round 
the  place  vhere  I  had  lain,  upon  the  ground,  on  examining 
Hhidi.  the  surgeon  judged  that  I  had  lost  at  least  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces  during  the  night.'  This  is  sufficiently  cir- 
cumstantial, and  the  narrative  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Wood, 
«bo  quotes  the  passage  in  his  Zoography,  and  who  in- 
ibnns  us  '  that  it  is  said  lo  perform  the  operation  by  inseKing 
ill  aculeated  tongue  into  the  vein  of  a  sleeping  person  with 
so  much  dexterity  as  not  to  be  felt ;  at  the  same  time  fan- 
ning the  air  with  its  large  wings,  and  thus  producing  a 
sensation  so  delightfully  cool  that  the  sleep  is  rendered  still 
more  profound,  and  the  unfortunate  person  reduced  almost 
to  death  before  he  awakes.'  And  the  same  author  further 
inrorms  us  that  *  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  thirst 
after  blood  is  not  confined  to  the  bats  of  one  continent,  nor 
to  one  species,  since  at  Java  they  seldom  fail  to  attack  ^ose 
persons  who  lie  with  their  feet  uncovered.*  The  same  sort 
uf  stories  are  to  be  found  in  most  books  of  Natural  History, 
up  to  a  late  period.  Wood'ii  work  was  published  in  lif07, 
and  the  tales  are  contmuedin  Bewick  in  Uieedition  of  1820. 
Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Segne  Jnimal  (1829), 
ms, '  They  have  accused  this  species  of  having  caused 
men  and  beasts  to  perish  by  sucking  them,  but  it  contents 
itself  with  making  very  small  wounds  Which  may  sometimes 
become  envenomed  by  the  clirnate.'  Lesson  (1827),  in 
his  notice  of  the  genuSi  says, '  The  sinfrle  American  species 
is  celebrated  by  the  fables  with  which  they  have  accom- 
panied its  history.*  Dr.  Horsfleld,  who  paid  particular 
aUention  to  the  Javanese  bats,  does  not  say  a  word  of  their 
blood-thinty  pnpensities.  That  some  of  the  Phyitottomata 
suck  the  blood  of  animals  as  well  as  the  invm  of  succulent 
fruits,  zoohffiists  are  ^reed,  and  we  have  above  endeavoured 
to  describe  toe  peculiar  apparatus  with  which  they  are  fhr- 
nished.  Where  the  *  aculeated  tongue '  flttiid  tor  insertion 
'  into  the  vein  of  a  sleeping  person  '  is  to  be  found  among 
the  known  bats,  we  are  ignorant.  The  rough  tongue  of  the 
genus  Pteropus  has  been  supposed  to  have  beett  employed 
for  abrading  the  skin  to  enable  the  animal  to  suck  the  part 
abraded,  but  zoologists  are  now  agreed  that  the  supposition 
is  groundless.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  celebrated 
Tampire  superstition  and  the  blood-sucking  qualities  attri* 
buted  to  the  bat  have  some  connexion  with  each  other. 

Piso  describes  the  bodies  of  his  Bats  (AndtrO'guactt)  as 
being  as  large  as  European  pigeons. 


IVoaipfm  SpMlnm.] 

Mttdateot,  Leaeh. 

Uharactennd  by  four  incisors  in  each  jaw ;  the  two  inter- 
mediate upper  ones  are  longer  than  the  lateral ;  they  are 
bifid;  the  1  ower  incisors  are  equal,  simple,  and  pointed. 
Four  molar  teeth  in  the  upper  and  five  in  the  lower  jaw  on 
each  side.  Two  natal  leaves.  No  tail.  Lips  fumilhed 
with  soft  fringed  and  etmipresaed  pmpilUe.  Tongae  bifid  at 
the  point 

Kutnpltt.    UaAOMk  ImtfMt.    Nuid  lekf  «ttddtolT 


pomted ;  ears  moderate  and  rounded.  Fur  blaek^h.  In- 
terfemolral  membrane  notched.  Expansion  16  iubhei. 
Locality,  Jamaica. 

Gloasophaga. 

Four  incisors  in  ;each  jaw ;  canines  moderately  strong. 
Tongue  very  long,  extensile,  and  terminated  by  a  sort  of 
sucker.  Nose  surmounted  by  a  crest  in  form  of  a  pike- 
bead.  Tail  none,  or  variable  in  length.  Interfemoral 
membrane  very  small,  hardly  any.  Dental  formula :  incisors 

4  1-1      ,      3-8       .    ,  .   I  a 

canmes  molars,  =  24.  Locality  entirely  Ame- 
rican. The  extensile  tongue,  says  I«sson,  enables  the  tpe* 
cies  to  suck  the  blood  of  animals.  • 

Example.  Glossophaga  soricina  of  GeoffVoy,  VespertiHo 
sorictnus  of  Pallas  and  Gmelin.  Interfemotal  membrane 
comparatively  large.  No  tail.  Locality,  Surinam  and 
Cayenne. 

Rhinopoma,  Geoff. 
Two  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  four  in  the  lower.  Nose 
long,  conical,  cut  square  as  it  were  at  the  end,  and  sur>, 
mounted  with  a  small  leaf.  Nostrils  straight,  transversal, 
and  operculated.  Ears  lai^,  earlet  {oreiUon}  external. 
Tail  long,  enveloped  at  its  base  in  the  interfbmoral  mem- 
Dtane,  which  is  cut,  as  it  were,  square,  and  free  at  the  ex- 

2  1  —  I 

tremity.     Dental   formula :    incisors   -,  canines 

4  —  4  * 
molars          =  28.   There  are  two  species  only,  one  AlVi 

0  o 

can,  the  other  American. 

Example.    Bhinopoma  mienphj/lia.    This  is  Belon's 
ChauvC'SOttris  dEgypte.   The  fhr  is  ash-coloured,  and  the 
tail  very  long  and  Mender.    It  is  the  species  that  abounds 
in  the  long  and  drearj^galleriesof  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 
Artibeus,  Leach.  ' 

Four  incisors  in  each  jaw,  of  which  the  upper  ones  are 
bifid,  and  the  lower  ones  truncated.  Two  canineh  above 
and  the  same  number  below  ;  the  uppet*  ones  have  an  in- 
ternal border  at  their  base.  Four  molars  above  and  five 
below  on  each  side.  Two  nasal  leaflets,  one  horisontal,  the 
other  vertical.    No  tail. 

Example.  Artibeus  Jamaicensis,  the  only  species  known. 
Brown  above,  greyish  below.  Flying  membranes,  and  ears 
brownish.  The  lips  are  surrounded  with  a  regular  series  of 
warts,  and  the  mouth  is  provided  internally  with  a  narrow, 
flmbriated,  cribriform  membrane.  Expansion  about  one 
foot,  three  inches.  Length  from  the  muzzle  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  interfemoral  membrane,  Wr  inches,  ten  lines. 
Dr.  Horsficld  c^Jls  it  I%yUottomaJ'a)HafeeTue,in.A  says  that 
in  many  particulars  it  agrees  with  Pm^lMtorAa  ptamrattrum 
of  Spix,  though  it  is  cleariy  distingiiisliable  ftom  it, 

Monophyllus,  Lettch. 

Four  unequal  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  of  which  the  two 
middle  ones  are  longer  than  the  lateral,  and  bifid,  none  in 
the  lower  jaw :  Two  canines  in  each  jaw.  Five  molars 
above  end  six  below  on  each  side.  A  single  straight  leaf 
upon  tile  nose.    Tail  short. 

lS.xamp\e,  Monophyllu*  Redmannii.  Brown  above, 
greyish  below.  Ears  rounded.  Nose-leaf,  which  is  sharp, 
covered  with  small  white  hairs.  Membranes  brown.  I^o- 
cality,  Jamaica. 

2.  Sub-family,  Bbinolophina. 

Nasal  leaf  complicated,  membranous.  Index  with  a 
single  phalanx.  Wings  largely  developed.  Females  with 
pectoral  teats  often  accompanied  by  pubic  waits  simulating 
mamills.  • 


[Hwd  >Dd  akull  or  Rhtdolophita  MdHu.] 

Genera,  Rfainolophus,  Gooff. 
Nose  at  the  bottom  of  a  cavity  bordered  by  a  wide  enihk 
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tiroir  enveloped  hy  the  interfemoral  mcmbrnnc,  which  ia 

2 

very  much  developed.   Dental  formula :  incisors,  — ,  cb- 

4 

nines,  molars,  — ^  =  32.   Several  species. 

1-1  6-6  .  *^ 

Example.  Rhinolophm  nobilia,  a  rare  and  fine  Javanese 
Bpecies ;  Kibbtik  of  the  natives,  described  by  Dr.  Horsfield, 
who  observes  that  it  belongs  to  the  second  section  of  the 
genus.  The  nasal  apparatus  consists  of  a  broad  membrane 
stretching  transversely  across  the  nose  in  form  of  a  shelf; 
the  sides  are  bounded  by  several  parallel  folds,  and  inferiorly 
it  constitutes  a  semicircular  envelope,  which  has  a  short,  oh- 
ti^ly-rounded  point  in  the  middle.  Colour  above,  pure 
brown;  beneath,  brown  variegated  with  grey.  Fur  re- 
markably long  and  silky,  and  supplied  with  a  most  delicate 
down  at  the  base,  so  as  to  be  throughout  very  soft  to  the 
touch.  Body  four  inches  in  length.  Expansion  nineteen 
inches  and  a  half. 


[RhiBolophu*  uobilU.j 

Megadcrma,  Geoff. 
Ears  very  much  developed,  and  brought  fonvard  on  the 
head.    Earlet  internal,  wide.    Three  nasal  crests,  one  ver- 
tical, one  horizontal,  and  one  inferior  of  a  horseshoe  shape. 
No  tail.   Interfemoral  membrane  out  square.   Dental  for- 

mula  :  incisors,  — .  cauines,  ,  molars,   =  26. 

4  1—1  5—5 

Example.  Megadcrma  tri/olium.  Locality,  Java,  where 
it  is  the  Lovo  of  the  natives. 


[a.  HMd  of  McfMlcnnR  Trifoltum  i  h.  Sku.l  of  Mepdenni  Front.] 

Nycteris,  Geoff. 
A  very  deep  longitudinal  tiUon  upon  the  ehan/rein. 
Nostrils  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  moveable  operculum. 
Ears  large,  united  at  their  base.  Earlet  external.  Inter- 
femoral membrane  very  large,  comprehending  the  tail,  the 
last  vertebra  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  bifurcated  car- 

4  J  I 

tUage.   Dental  formula :  incisors,  — ,  canines,   ,  mo- 

6  1—1 

4  —  4 

Ian,- — -  =  32. 

5  —  5 

Example.  Nyeterit  Qeofffoyi.  Fur,  grey-brown  above ; 
brighter  below.  Ears  very  large.  A  well-developed  wart 
placed  upon  the  lower  lip,  between  two  bourrelett  having 
the  form  of  a  V.   LocalitTi  the  Thebaid  and  Senegal.  . 


Taphozous,  Geoff. 
Chan/rein  wilh  a  tiUon.   Upper  lip  thick.   Ean  ivode 
rate  and  wide  apart.    Tail  8ne  towards  its  point,  beyond 
the  interfemoral  membrane,  which  is  large,  prolonged  and 
angular  at  its  external  border.    Dental  formuli :  incisors, 

—,   canines,  ^,  molars,  ^  •  ^-  =  28.    Several  species 

4  1— r  5—5  ^ 

Example.  Taphozoiu  Mauritianua.  Fur  chestnut  above, 
ruddy  below.  Earlet  terminated  by  a  sinuous  border.  Lo 
cality.  Isle  of  France. 


[TatilioiouB  Muuritiumi,  and  proflle  of  the  une.]  i 

Mormops,  Leach.  | 
Four  upper  unequal  incisors,  of  which  the  intermediate  j 
ones  are  widely  notched,  and  four  below  which  are  equal  I 
andtriSd;  two  canines  in  each  jaw,  the  upper  ones  twice  j 
the  length  of  those  below,  almost  compressed  and  canali-  j 
culated  before :  fire  molars  above,  and  six  below  on  each 
side.  A  single  nasal  leaf  united  to  the  ears,  which  are  very 
complicated. 

Example.  Mormops  Blainvillii,  the  only  species ;  and  it  : 
is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  elevation  of  its  front,  the  ex-  I 
cavation  of  its  nhanHrein,  the  lobated,  crenelated  form  of  its  ; 
upper  lip,  and  the  division  of  the  lower  one  into  three  mem-  : 
branouB  lobes,  the  existence  on  the  tongue  of  papillm,  of  i 
which  the  anterior  are  bifid  and  the  posterior  muliifid,  the 
folding  of  the  nasal  leaf,  and  the  division  of  the  upper 
border  of  iU  ears  into  two  lobes.   Locality,  Jamaica. 

Nyctophilua,  Leach. 

IVo  upper,  elongated,  conical,  pointed  incisors;  six 
lower  ones  equal  and  trifid  with  rounaed  lobes  ;  two  canines 
above  and  two  below,  the  lower  ones  having  a  small  point  at 
the  back  part  of  their  base.  Four  molars  on  each  side  of 
the  jaws,  with  crowns  furnished  with  pointed  tubercles. 
Two  nasal  leaves,  of  which  the  posterior  is  the  largest.  Tail 
projecting  a  little  beyond  the  interfemoral  membrane. 

Example.  Nyctophilut  Geoffroyi,  the  only  species 
known.  Fur,  yellowish  above.  Belly,  breast  and  throat 
dirty  white.   Ears  large.    Membranes  brownish-black. 

}  2.  Anistiophori.  Spix. 
Bats  without  any  nasal  appendage. 

3.  Sub-&mily,  Veapertilionina. 
Molar  teeth  with  poCnted  tubercles.  Wings  wide  and  ex- 
tended.  A  single  phalanx  to  the  forefinger  (index).  Head 
elongated.   The  lips  simple.   Tongue  short.   Tail  long. 
Genera,  Vespertilio,  Linn.,  Geoff. 
Upper  incisors  four,  sometimes  two.    Lower  incisors  six. 
Muzzle  very  simple.   Ears  separated,  but  sometimes  united 
at  their  base.    Earlet  internal.    Tail  long,  entirely  enve- 
loped in  the  interfemoral  membrane.     Cheek  pouches. 

Dental   formula  ;    incisors,   — ,  ^canines,  ^     \  molars. 


Lesson  observes  that  many  Vespertiliones  have  but  two 
incisors.  The  species  of  the  genus  are  many  in  number, 
and  their  geographical  distribution  is  very  wide. 

a.  European  species. 
These  are  numerous.  We  select  as  an  example  P'esper- 
tilio  murinus  of  Linnnus.  This  is  the  ftttter-mouse, 
FiuUer-mouge  and  Rear-mouse  of  the  English ;  La  Cftauve- 
aourU  of  Buflbn,  and,  according  to  Pennant,  the  Ysttum  of 
the  antient  British  ;  Nattola,  Notula,  SpoTteglione,  Vit- 
pistreSo  and  Vilpistrello  of  the  Italians  ;  Murcielago  and 
Morciegalo  of  the  Spaniards  ;  Morcega  of  the  Portuguese ; 
Speckmatis  and  Htdermaua  of  the  Germans;  Vledermuyt 
of  the  Dutch  ;  Laderlap  and  Madermu*  of  the  Swedes  ;  and 
Fhigermaus  and  j^tmbakke  of  the  Danes.  The  ears  are 
oval,  of  the  length  of  the  head ;  the  evleU  Ucifbrm.  The 
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for  of  the  adults  is  niddT-bnnm  above,  Thitish-grey  below ; 
that  of  young  indiTiduals  is  gray-ash. 

LocaliQr.  Vaperiilio  murinut  is  common  in  Europe.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  Asia,  and  eveu  in  Australia. 
Its  hannta  are  caves,  rained  buildings^  church-towers,  the 
roob  ot  houses  or  churches,  and  hollow  bees,  where  it  hi- 
bernates during  the  whde  winter,  snngly  wrapped  up  m 
the  wing-membnuiei,  and  snnmided  by  the  hini  feet  We 
have  gjran  An  ^leton  of  this  speoias,  and  below  will  be 
fiiund  a  head  and  eknll  of  Vttpernlio  pipUtntbut  anotiier 
Sun^ean  speon. 


African  species. 

Example.  Vetpertiiio  mgrita.  Adanson  discovered 
this  species  at  Senegal.  The  ears  are  oval,  triangular,  very 
short,  one-third  of  me  lengUi  of  the  head.  .Bari^  long,  and 
terminating  in  a  point  Pur  yellowish-brown  above*  and 
yellowish-ash  below. 

y.  Asiatic  species. 

Example.  Vetpsrtilio  pictus.  The  ears  are  sh<nter  than 
the  head,  oval,  wider  than  they  are  hi^h.  Earletoval- 
»haped.  The  fiir  is  reddish,  passing  into  bright  yellow  upon 
the  back,  and  of  a  tarDi^hed  yellow  on  the  belly.  Citron- 
coloured  rays  mark  the  course  of  the  fingers  in  the  wines, 
which  are  chestnut-brown.  Locali^,'  Ceylon,  where  ue 
native  name  is  Kirivoula. 

9.  Ameriean  speeses. 

These  are  very  numerous. 

Example.  Vetpertiiio  Nan.  This  species,  remai^able 
for  the  leiwth  of  its  note,  was  first  desenbed  by  the  Prince 
de  Neuwied.  The  nasal  organ  is  elongated  in  a  straight 
line  above  the  upper  jaw.  almost  like  a  proboscis.  The 
ears  are  small,  and  verv  much  pointed.  The  ftir  is  greyish- 
brown  above,  and  yellowish-gray  below.  Loeoli^,  Braxil, 
in  trees. 

Flecotus,  Geoff. 

This  genus  in  many  of  its  characters  agrees  with  Vetper- 
lilio,  but  the  ears  are  very  much  developed,  being  larger 

A 

than  the  head.    Dental  formula:  incisors,  — ;  canines, 


6 


I  —1 


5—5 


,  molars,    =  36.  There  are  several  species,  and 

1  — 1  '  6  —  6  ^ 

the  form  occurs  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Example,  Pteeoius  Timorietma.  This  species  was  dis- 
co\'ered  by  P^n  and  Lesueur  in  the  island  of  Timor,  one 
of  the  Moluccas.  The  ears  are  ample,  united  at  their  base 
by  a  small  membrane.  The  Air  is  blackish-brown  above, 
rad  ath-brown  bd^. 


No.  406 


IFlMOtM  Timoiuuii.] 


The  genera  AtiUa^ta,  Hypexodon,  and  NyeHoc 
Rafinesque,  are  oonmeted  doubtAil  by  I<aMon  and  ot 

llyopteris,  Geoff. 

The  ehanfrein  is  united  and  umple.  The  ean  are  Wge, 
insulated  and  lateral,  with  an  uitOTUal  eariet  Mou, 
half  enveloped  in  the  interfemnml  menbraiM  Muae 

ahort  and  large.    Dental  formula :  indsm,  —  ;  eaaine» 

•  8 

Lui ;  uHdars, >  S6. 
1  —  1*  ™"^5-5 

Example.  Shm^ni*  Deu&mAmtf ,  Oeoff. ;  L»  Bat  vUam 
(flying-rat)  of  Dauboiton.  The  loeality  of  this  tpedea  ie 
unknown.  The  u|qier  part  of  head  and  body  is  biown ; 
beneath,  the  colour  is  dirty  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  oi 
yellow. 

4.  Sub-famil/.  NocHUomna. 
Molars  tubercular.  Wings  long  add  straight  Two  pha- 
langes to  the  foreflosw  (index).  Head  short  and  obtuse, 
lips  very  large.  Tul  recurved.  The  fomales  often  fiir- 
□ished  with  latent  pouches  tm  the  reosptioii  of  the  yonng 
in  nursing. 

Gtenera,  NoctiUo,  Geoff. 
Canines  very  strong.  Muzzle  short  and  swollen,  and 
divided  and  studded  with  fleshy  tubercles  or  warts.  Now 
simple,  and  losing  itself  in  the  hps.  Bars  small  and  lateral. 
Intmemtnal  membrane  veiy  much  deveAoped.  Tail  enve- 
loped at  its  base.  Dental  formula:  ineiaon,  ~  ;  eaninei. 


1  —  1 


4  —  4 


,  molars,  - — -  =  38. 

Example^  NocUlio  leporinus.  Size  of  a  rat.  Fur  of  a 
uniform  reddish-yellow.  This  is  the  VetpertUio  leporinut 
of  Qmelin;  NoctiUo  umcolor  of  Oeoffn^.  Localitietj, 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  Paraguay. 


[HoetlUo  Leporfnai.} 
teeth,  Ite. 

Dysopes,  lUiger. 
We  have  already  noticed  M.  Temminck's  opinion  of  the 
identity  of  Molotstu,  Nyctinomus,  and  Cheiroauiet  with 
Dytopet.  The  feUowing  is  the  character  of  tha  teeth,  ac- 
cording to  F.  Cuvier :  two  incisors  above  and  four  below ; 
two  canines  in  each  jaw;  four  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  that  is  to  say,  two  false  and  two  normal;  ten 
molars  in  the  lower  ji»r,  viz.,  four  false  and  six  true.  Type, 

S\f»opea  Moop*.    We  proceed  to  give        ddtniUon  of 
otoMW,  ChetromalMt  and  Nyetinomutt  Sot  the  ainstance 
of  tlie  student. 

Hdossus. 

Head  short ;  muasle  swollen.  San  large ;  eariet  ex- 
ternal. Interfemoral  membrane  struct,  with  a  square 
termination.  Tail  long,  enveloped  at  its  base,  and  most 
frequently  free  at  its  extremiQr.   Deutal  fivmuhi:  inetson, 

3  X  —  1  9  -~  9 

canines,  r  :;moIara,r  z   =  28.    The  geographical 

2  1  — ■  1  5  —  3 

distribution  of  this  form  is  wide :  Africa,  Asia,  and  South 
America  possess  it ;  but  the  species  which  aie  numerous 
occur  principally  in  the  two  last-mentioned  localities. 

Example.    Mohttua  obseunu,  Mohuiu  fumariiu_  of 
Spix,  Dytape*  obacurus  of  Ttt} 
AocCsJb  of  Europe.  Fur  oomi 


{THE  PENNY  CYGLOPADIA.] 
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blackuh>4iniwn  above,  «ad  a«h-brawn  mAovi  Wbisken  at 
the  border  of  the  lips.  Length  about  tbrae  inches,  three 
lines.  Expansion  nine  inches.  Localities,  Brasil  and 
Gaiana. 


C^ifODMles,  Hors&eld. 

Two  inciion  above  a&d  two  below ;  the  upper  ones  large, 
Bppnxlmate,  Bemiconical,  and  anute,  the  lower  Tery  small 
and  simple.  Muscle  conical,  sulcated.  and  with  setiferous 
glandi^es.  Ean  distant,  patent,  with  a  short,  semicordate, 
obtuse  operculnm.  Axtllsry  pouoh  ample ;  but  the  hind 
foot,  aeoording  to  I>r.  Horsfield.  constitutes  the  chief  dis- 
tinguishing character.  The  hind  fbot,  or  rather  hand, 
'  oonsists  of  four  fingers,  tthioh  have  th^  same  disposition 
and  structure  as  in  other  animals  of  this  family,  and  of  a 
distinct  thumb,  essentially  agreeing  with  this  member  in 
many  Quadrumana,  and  in  several  animals  of  the  Rodentia 
and  Marsupialia.  It  is  a  complete  antagonist  to  the  fin- 
gers, enables  the  animal  to  take  hold  of  oojecte,  and  thus 
euutitutos  a  perfect  hand.' 

Example.  Cheiromale*  torquattUt  Horsfleld.  Researches 
ill  Jnvat  Molauut  Chtinfmt,  Aoct;  Dymfe*  duiropm, 
Temminck.  Length,  five  inches  and  a  half.  Expansion 
nearly  two  feeL   Localities,  Siam  and  Woatom  Ana. 
Nyetinomui,  Geoff. 

Nose  flat,  toeing  itself  in  tlie  lips,  which  are  deeply^  slit 
and  wrhiUed.  Ears  large;  and  hanging  with  an  exteraal 
earlet.  Interfemoral  memhrane  modmvte  and  angular. 
Tail  long,  and  nwly  half  of  it  enveloped.  Dental  Ibrmula : 

2  I  —  1  5—5 

incisors,^; canines, j-^;  molars,         =  30.  Localities: 

this  form  occurs  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America. 

Example.   NycHnomw  ^^yptiaau^  Geoff.;  Dvaopet 
Geoffroyti,  Temminck.    Reddish  above  and  brown  oelow. 
Tail  slender:;   Interfemoral  membmne  envelopitrg  only  half 
of  the  tail.  Locality,  ruins  and  subterraneous  places  in  Egypt. 
Dinops,  Sftvi. 

Ears  united  and  extended  on  the  ftont  Lips  pendent 
and  pluted.   Tul  enveloped  for  half  its  length  in  the  in- 

2 

twfemoral  membrane.  Dental  fbrmnla*  inoisors, canines. 

o 

I— 1       ,  5—3 
—  jmolai*.  —  =  38. 

Example.  Dinops  Cettonii,  Savi.  Fur  thick  and  soft, 
grey-brown,  tending  slightly  to  yellowish,  but  a  little 
browner  on  the  back.  Wings  black-brown.  Muszle,  lips, 
and  ears  black,  the  latter  large,  rounded,  and  a  little  notched 
on  th«r  external  border.  Tail  long,  of  a  brown-black.  Lo- 
eali^«  thtt  enviioBs  of  Pisa,  where  Savi  diseovarad  it 
Stenoderma,  Geoff. 

Nose  simple.  Ears  small,  lateral,  and  isolated;  earlet 
mCeraat  Interfemoral  membrane  rudimentary,  and  bor- 
dering the  legs.   No  tail.   Dental  formula:  inoiaon,  ^ 

«snines,Y;;;;3-^;niolar»,^— ^  g  28:  but  it  should  be  le- 

noBliberod  tlriit  Cuvicr  only  allows  «C  two  inoiMM  in  tho 
upper  jaw.  instead  of  fouvi  tbo  number  given  by  Geoflroy. 

Exampls.  Stenoil$rm»  ntfa.  Fur  uaifortn»  ohastnut- 
red.  Ears  modente.  oval,  and  a  little  notehed  on  their 
external  border. 

Celsno,  Leach. 
Two  upper  inoisors  pointed  and  simple ;  ftmr  lower  ones 
•ontiguous  and  oylindrioaL  Two  canines  above  and  below, 
^  upper  <mes  lai^est.  Four  nolafs  on  each  side  of  the 
jaws,  the  first  pointed  and  simple,  and  the  three  last  with 
their  crowns  beset  with  points.  Third  and  fourth  finger 
with  three  phalanges,  the  fifth  or  external  with  two  only. 
Interbmora.  membrane  prolonged  a  little  below  the  toes  of 
the  hind  feet.  Ean  separated;  oarlets  simple.  No 
loil. 

Kxampte,  Cdemo  Brooknana.  Back  ferruginmu:  belly 
uA  ihouUen  jeUowiah-^emigineua,    Ean  pointed  witn 


the  anterior  bonier  rounded  and  the  postmcw  one  sUmigbt 
Membranes  black. 

Aello,  Leach, 

Two  nner  iBcisers  large,  compressed,  bifid,  and  with 
rounded  lobes.  Two  low«r  equal,  trifld,  with  sounded  lobesi 
Two  upper  canines,  kmf^  very  sharp,  with  a  small  pro- 
jecting  point  before  and  behind  their  base;  the  two 
lower  smaller  and  leas  pointed.  .  Four  upper  molars  on 
eaohi  the  two  first  pointed  and  triangular,  the  second  largest, 
the  third  bifid,  and  HtM  fourth  trifid  externally.  Third 
fineer  of  the  wings  with  four  phalanges,  fourth  and  fifth 
witn  three.  Intenemoral  membrane  straight.  Ears  cod' 
tiguous,  short,  very  large ;  no  earlet.  Tail  not  exceeding 
the  membrane. 

Example.  AeUo  Cuvieri.  Colour  forruginoos-lBabella. 
Wings  obscure  brown.  Ears  truncated,  u  it  ware,  at  the  end. 

ScotophiluB,  Leach. 

Four  upper  incisors  unequal,  pointed,  the  intermediate 
ones  being  largest  and  simple,  and  the  latual  ones  bifid 
with  equal  lobes:  six  lower  incisors  indistinctly  trifid.  Two 
canines  above  and  below,  the  upper  ones  with  a  small  paint 
behind  their  base,  and  the  corner  ones  with  a  similar  one  in 
front  Four  molars  with  crowns  armed  with  pointa.  Fourth 
and  fifth  fingers  of  the  wings  With  three  phalanges. 

Example.  Scoti^)hilm  KuhUi.  Fur  ferruginoos.  Ears 
nose,  and  wings  hrown. 

5.  Sob-&mily,  Pteropina. 

We  now  come  to  a  numerous  and  widely  distributed 
femil^  containing  some  of  the  largest  forms  of  the  Vesper- 
tilionidffi,  and  subsisting  princi]^ly  on  vegetables  and 
frnits.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fkhuUms  harpy  may 
have  had  its  origin  in  some  of  these  enormous  bats  with 
their  well  developed  pectoral  mammee. 

Molar  teeth  tuberculated  and  grooved  longitudinally. 
Wings  rounded.  Interfemoral  membrane  and  tail  of^n 
wanting.  Index  with  three  phalanges.  Head  long  and 
hairy.   Females  for  the  most  part  with  nursing  pouches. 

Oenem.  PtMvpus,  Brisson.  {RoMnttm  of  tiie  F^oh.j 
A  small  nail  on  the  index  wiog-Angw.  Head  conieaL 

Bars  short.  Tail  absent,  or  rudimenttiy.  Interfemoral 

membrane  very  little  devetoped. 


[Ptaropu  Dttmntkli*] 

o.  Tail-leiS. 

Example.  Pteropiu  Javamemt.  Upper  part  of  (he 
neck  smoky  red,  rest  of  the  fur  blackish,  some  white  hairs 
mingled  with  the  black  ones  of  the  back.  Expansion  five 
feet  This  is  the  Kakmg  of  the  Javanese,  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Horsfleld,  is  exttemeljr  abundant  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Java,  and  uniformly  lives  in  society.  The  more  elevated 
districts  are  not  visited  by  it.  *  Numerous  individuals,'  con- 
tinues the  Doctor,  *  select  a  large  tree  for  their  resort,  and 
suspending  themselves  with  the  claws  of  their  posterior  ex- 
tremities to  the  naked  branches,  often  in  companies  of 
several  hundreds,  afford  to  a  stranger  a  very  singular  spec- 
tacle. A  species  of  Fious,  in  habit  resembling  the  Ficus 
religiosa  of  India,  which  is  often  found  near  the  villages  of 
the  natives,  affi>rda  them  a  very  favourite  retreat,  and  the 
extended  branches  of  one  of  these  are  sometimes  covered  by 
them.   They  pass  the  greater  IV'^t^^C.^^y  in  sleep. 
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hinging  motionlesB :  nnged  in  succession,  vitn' the  nt>ad 
downwuds,  the  membrane  contracted  about  the  body,  and 
often  in  close  contact,  tliey  have  little  resemblance  to  tiring 
beii^  and  b^  a  person  not  accustomed  to  their  economy 
IK  readily  mistaken  for  a  part  of  the  tree»  or  for  a  ^it  of 
uncommon  sixe  suspended  from  its  branches.   In  genera] 
these  soeiatiea  preserve  a  perfect  silence  during  the  day : 
bat  ir  thej  are  disturbed,  or  if  a  contention  arises  among 
ibea,  they  emit  sharp  piercing  shrieks,  and  their  awkvard 
attempts  to  extricate  tbemselves  when  oppressed  by  the 
light  of  the  sun,  exhibit  a  ludicrous  spectacle.   In  con- 
sequence of  the  sharpness  of  their  olaws^  their  attachment 
is  so  strong,  that  they  cannot  readily  leave  their  hold  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  expanded  membrane :  and  if  sud- 
denly killed  in  the  natural  attitude  during  the  day,  they 
rontinue  suspended  after  death.    It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  oblige  them  to  take  ^in^  by  alarming  them,  if  it  be  de- 
lited  xo  obuin  them  during  the  day.    Soon  after  sunset 
thej  gradually  quit  their  hotOt  and  pursue  their  nocturnal 
flight  Id  ^uest  of  fiMd.   They  direct  their  course,  b^  an 
unerriog  mstioct,  to  the  flnrests,  villages,  and  plantatunts, 
occaaianing  incalculable  nuscfaief.  attacking  ana  devouring 
indiscriminately  every  kind  of  fruit,  from  the  abundant  and 
useful  cocoa-nut  vnich  suirounds  the  dwelling  of  the 
meanest  peasantry,  to  the  rare  and  most  delicate  produc- 
tioDi  which  are  cultivated  with  care  by  princes  ana  chieb 
of  distinction.   By  the  latter*  at  well  as  by  the  European 
colonists,  various  methods  are  employed  to  protect  the 
orchards  and  gardens.    Delicate  fruits,  such  as  mangos, 
iambus,  lansas,  &o ,  as  they  approach  to  maturity,  are  inge- 
niousljr  secured  b^  means  of  a  loose  net  or  basket,  skilfully 
constructed  of  spht  bamboo.   Without  this  precaution,  little 
valuable  fruit  would  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Kalong. 
Th«e  are  few  situations  in  the  lower  parts  of  Java,  in 
wliieh  this  nisht  wanderer  is  not  oonstantly  observed :  as 
toon  as  the  ti^t  erf  the  lun  has  retired,  one  animal  is  seen 
to  follow  the  other  mt  a  small  but  irregular  diatanoe,  and  this 
luccessiott  continues  uninterrupted  till  darkness  obstruots 
the  \iew.  -The  flight  of  the  Kalong  is  slow  and  steady, 
pursued  in  a  straight  line,  and  capable  of  long  continuance. 
The  chose  of  the  iCalong  fhrms  occasionally  an  amusement 
cfthe  colonists  and  inhabitants  during  the  moonUght  nights, 
vhich  in  the  latitude  of  Java  are  uncommonly  serene.  He 
is  vatched  in  his  descent  to  the  fruit  trees,  and  a  discharge 
'>f  small  shot  readily  brings  him  to  the  ground.   By  this 
tneans  I  frequently  obtaiiied  fimr  or  five  individuals  in  the 
course  of  an  novr. 


very  short.  No  nail  on  the  index.  Wings  springing  from 
the  middle  of  the  back.  Expansion  two  feet.  Locality. 
Timor.  N.B.  Temminck  thinke  that  the  PterOfUt  fol- 
Uatut  of  Geoffroy  is  the  /oung  of  this  species. 

Harpya,  Illiger. 
Differing  from  Cephalotes  in  the  want  «f  lowe?  inetsera 
and  of  the  last  small  molus  in  both  Jaws.   Oeoflfroy  tbtska 
that  the  diflbrence  between  the  system  of  dMtitioa  in  Har^ 
pffu  and  (kpMoMm  Aroms  ii  tttribfttabia  to  aga  mly^ 

Dental  formula  (PaUa4 1  inoiioiat  g  i 


[Honpiu  Tmnku.] 
J3.  with  tafli. 

Example.  Pteroptu  Mtramneiu.  Fur  reddish  yellow ; 
tail  veiy  Axat.  Ezpanuon  two  feet  Brought  from  Timor 
ay  P£ron  and  Lesueur. 

y.  with  wings  on  the  back. 
Cephalotes,  Geoff. 
A  small  nwl  on  the  index  in  one  spedea.   Head  conical ; 
ein  short;  tail  but  little  apparent.   Interfemoral  mem- 
brane notched.  Flank-membrane  springing  from  the  me- 

4 

lial  line  of  the  back.  Dental  formula:  inoiaon,^;  oanines, 

p-|;molar8,^^«3fl. 
Example.   Cq^kahUt  Peronti. 


1  — I 


molars, 


5  —  5 


=  24. 


Example.  Harpya  Pallasii,  'CmJuiotet  Pallam,  Geoff. 
Fur  consisting  of  scanty  and  soft  haim,  greyish-ash  above, 
pale  white  below.  A  nail  on  the  index.  Bxpanaion  1  foot 
1 1  inches.  Looality,  the  Meduccaa. 


[HMdof  HBifrk  rdtadO 

Oynopterua,  F.  Caviar. 

Fmr  ineiiorB  and  two  rudimentary  AUaa  aaakia  fn  eadi 
jaw.  like  Aa  Ptwopi,  bnt  they  entiraly  want  the  laat  «Mlan. 
Th*  jawa  are  abbnviatod,  and  the  heads  mndi  memble 
those  of  Cephalotea. 

Maerogloaaa,  F.  Caviar. 

A  genus  approaching  very  closely  to  Plenptu  and  tbrmed 
by  M.  F.  Cuvier  for  the  Loieo-aasu  of  the  Javanese,  Ptero- 
ma  rmnimm  of  Qeoffroy,  Pleroput  rostrattu  of  Horsfleld. 
Its  character  dependa  upon  the  extreme  length  of  the  head, 
the  absence  of  false  molars,  the  great  development  of  the 
posterior  molar  and  the  extensile  tongue.  Dental  fbrmnla . 
.    .        4  1  —  1  5  —  5 


moisors,  - ;  oaninea,  '^"^ 


molars, 


6—6 


:84. 


Fur  brown  or  red,  and 


Example,  Sfasrogloua  Hofffitldii,  Pteroput  roetralu* 
Horsfleld.  Temminck  is  of  opinion  that  Macn^buta  Kin 
dotes,  Pteroput  imntgiiif,  Geoff.,  uul  Maerog^otta  Boi* 
fleldii  are  identical. 

I.  Wings  plaoed  extremely  backwards. 

On  the  13th  October,  1S35,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  Mr.  Bennett  called  attention  to  a  Pte- 
rujptVu  Bat  which  had  recently  been  obtained  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Gambia*  and  which  wae  exhi- 
bits. He  directed  especial  notice  to  two  large  tuAa  of 
white  hairs  placed  upon  its  shoulders  and  forming  a  verv 
conspicuous  feature  in  its  appearanoe.  Theae,  he  reinarkea« 
might  probably  cover  eutaneous  gfonda  deatined  for  Uw 
preparation  id  a  Mention  fitted  to  dated  tliftt  part  9t  the  ani- 
mal in  its  pasaage  tbnugfa  liia  air»  or  partusa  to  attiaet  the 
oi^ite  sex.  It  eonld  acuoely  ba  eoooaived  that  they  kave 
any  inlluense  in  inareaaing  the  booyaney  fit  the  animal; 
although  the  ba^ward  poaition  <rf  the  wings  might  seem  to 
render  necessary  such  a  sup^mMital  aidi  Uwr  position  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  alar  membranes  gives  tMin.in  ftat, 
some  resemblance  to  stipplementary  wings. 

He  stated  that  on  account,  chiefly,  of  the  position  of  the 
wiogs  so  far  backward  as  almost  to  aeem  to  oe  placed  be 
hind  the  centre  of  gravity,  be  was  disposed  to  consider  the 
bat  exhibited  might  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  new  ge- 
nus, to  which  the  name  of  Bpomophorut  might  be  given. 
But  the  genus  would,  be  oonooived.  rest  almost  entir^y  on 
this  single  oharaoter,  and  he  hesitated  to  propose  it  defini* 
tively  until  he  had  an  oppwtunity  of  examining  a  tpaeinen 
preserved  in  spiriU  and  eonieansn^  not  liable  to  that  dia* 
tiHtion  to  which  the  individual  akin  atbtUted  night  have 
been  subjected.  In  one  of  the  two  other  speoes  of  Ptaropi 
previously  obtained  from  the  same  country  by  Mr.  Rondail» 
and  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  8o<uety  on  July  14th 
( Pteroput  Oamhiamu  and  Pteroput  maeneqthalu$)f  by 
Mr.  Ogilby,  the  same  backward  posilioD  of  the  wings  exists. 
In  deatary  characters  the  new  apeciea  agrees  with  those  just 
refened  to,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  praaenoe  of  a 
third  abnormal  incisor  on  the  left  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Regarding  it  as  a  form  of  some  interest  to  zoologists,  Mr. 
Bennett  stated  his  intention  to  describe  it  more  lUliy  iu 
a  paper  which  he  proposed  to  prepare  on  the  subject.  Hw 
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AmdeiiieA.ito.sthePteropwepomophorus*.  Pale  brown, 
the  colour  being  paler  posteriorly ;  belly  vhite ;  humeral 
bniih  (or  epaulette)  white  and  large.  Total  length,  six  ia- 
chea  three  quarters ;  length  of  the  head,  two  inohes  and  a 
quarter.   Bxpannon  twelve  inchest. 

On  the  astb  ApriU  1836,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Soeiety  of  London,  eharaoten  were  read  VBtperHHomtke 
obMrnd  in  the  central  region  of  Nepaul ;  being  a  commuci- 
eatioD  transmitted  to  the  Society  by  B.  H.  HtMgBon,  Esq., 
Corr.  Memb.  Z.S.  They  had  already  been  publuhed  in  the< 
'  Journal  of  the  Anatie  Society  of  Calcutta. 

The  following  are  the  species  chaneteriied  in  this  con*  I 
municatioD : 

MfMgtl't  HodgSa  I 
Shin,  tragatu*, 
Pteroput  leucocephalus,  Ej. 
Pter.  pyrivfunts,  Ej. 
FespanUHo  /ortnottu,  Ej. 
Vetp,  /uUgmotut,  ly. 
Vetp.  tabiafu*, 

Mr.  Hodgson's  ebaraetars  of  dwie  ^edes  are  aeoom- 
panied  by  remarks  on  the  haUts  of  the  several  genera  of 
bats  in  the  district  in  which  thejr  occur. 

Bones  of  bats  of  existing  species  were  found  in  the  cavities 
of  the  gypsum  at  Kostrits,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  other 
existing  species,  and  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals. 

CHEIROSTE'HON  PLATANOIDES.  a  most  sin- 
gular plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Bombscese,  and 
commonly  called  the  'hand-tree,'  in  consequence  of  its 
stamens  being  so  arranged  as  to  present  an  ai^arance 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  human  hand.  It  is  a  Itrfty 
tree,  with  the  habit  of  ^  plane,  and  a  trunk  about  as  thid 
as  a  man's  body ; .  its  hiead  divides  into  a  number  of  close 
horizontal  branches,  which  are  of  a  brownish  colour  towards 
their  extremities  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  short 
fawn-coloured  hairs  that  beset  them.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped,  slightly  seven-lobed.  six  or  eight  inohes  long,  and 
a  little  toothed ;  tbev  are  a  rieh  deep  green  on  the  iiimer 
side,  and  are  covered  with  fown-cotoured  hairs  on  the  under 
aide.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  red,  and  appear  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches;  they  consist  of  three  external  lanceo- 
late brownish  bracts,  and  a  betl-shaped  fleshy  angular 
calyx,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  bright  red  inside, 
covered  externally  with  a  russet  down  ;  it  is  deeply  divided 
into  five  lobes,  and  is  marked  on  the  outside  at  the  base 
with  five  prominences,  which  correspond  with  an  equal 
number  of  little  fHts  filled  with  a  slightly  viscid  whitish 
fluid.  There  is  no  corolla.  There  are  five  stamens  com- 
bined into  a  central  column-like  tube,  from  the  apex  of 
which  proceed  five  long  slender  shaip-pointed  processes, 
which  are  all  curved  one  wa;^,  ooloured  red,  and  look  very 
nueh  like  what  one  might  imagine  to  be  the  claws  of  a 
demoa's  hand ;  on  their  convex  ude  these  processes  bear 
the  anthers.  The  froit  i»  a  large  woody  nve-celled  five- 
valved  capsule,  with  fiom  fifteen  to  twenty  seeds  in  each 
cell.  The  singular  fimn  of  the  stamens  and  their  large  size 
has  rendered  Uiis  tree  an  object  of  curiosity  and  veneration 
in  Mexico  from  time  immemorial ;  the  native  Mexicans  call 
it  by  the  unwononnceable  name  of  Macpaljcoehifpiauhitl. 
which  the  SIpaniards  translate  Arbol  de  Manitat,  and  the 
English  Hand-trea.  What  made  it  a  greater  object  of  ad- 
miration was  that  in  all  Mexico  only  one  tree  was  known, 
which  was  near  the  town  of  Toluca,  about  sixteen  leagues 
webt  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  were 
so  constantly  gathered  by  the  Indians  as  objects  of  vene- 
ration, thM  the  fruit  never  ripened,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1801  that  cuttings  transferred  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Mevico  stnuk  root,  and  began  to  multiply  this  vegetable 
wondo*.  The  original  tree  must  he  much  more  antient 
than  the  eonquest  of  Mexico,  for  it  has  been  distinctly  de- 
scribed by  the  Spanish  historians.  The  people  of  Toluca 
imagine  that  the  tree  is  one  and  indivisible,  that  no  other 
was  ever  created,  nor  any  ever  propagated ;  seeds,  however, 
have  been  produced  from  the  young  plants  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Mexico,  whence  they  may  now  be  procured  without 
difficulty.  Plants  of  it  were  thus  obtained  some  years  since 
by  Mr.  I<ambert.  of  Boyton  House,  in  Wiltshire,  and  they 
are  not  uncommon  in  large  collections.  As  many  Mexican 
plana  are  hardy  in  this  country,  it  has  been  hoped  that  this 
curioua  tree  wcnild  prove  so  too ;  a  plant  of  it.  however,  ex- 
posed to  the  winter  against  a  wall  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti  ■ 
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cultural  Society  at  Turnham  Green,  neai  London,  perished. 
And  perhaps  it  is  not  likely  that  other  a'.iempts  will  pro%  e 
more  fortunate;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  belongs  to  tlie 
natural  order  Hombacese,  which  consists  entirely  of  plants 
impatient  of  cold;  and,  secondly,  notwithstanding  the  belief 
of  the  Mexicans  to  the  contrary,  it  is  really  found  wild  in 
Guatemala,  where  whcde  fcvests  of  it  were  observed  near  the 
dty  of  that  name  by  one  of  the  pupQs  of  Professor  Cervantes. 
The  hand-tree  is  said  to  fbrm  a  very  large  tree,  which  pre- 
serves its  leaves  all  the  year  round,  and  forma  a  fine  shady 
canopy,  flowering  in  November.  December,  and  January. 
(See  Hernandez,  HmL  Plant.  Nov.  Hisp.,  voL  ii..  ed.  2, 
p.  531;  Vetancourt,  Th«atr.  Mexic.  i  Larreategui,  Z)tM^.. 
June,  1795;  Tilesius  in  ile/. /V<rqp.,  5,  321,  t  ix.;  Humh 
and  Bonjd.,  PL  Mquimet.,  i..  85.) 


[ClwiiMlomon  plttlwwidM.] 
a,  fttdt  opened ;  hi  leetloD  of  yonnK  fruit,  •bawinK  the  dlipoiitiaii  or  Uie 
Meda;  d  plitU  and  brBcli;  il,  flower  opened  to  ihoir  tha  Inbe  of  the  atamans  | 
and  ths  flve  anthen ;  (nil  Ibeie  flfcum  an  aboat  ona-tixth  Icm  than  tlie 
nniural  liie;  thoM  which  follow  are  Mime  of  the  natural  liu,  ud  otbera  ' 
■lilthUy  magnifled 0  f./.j^.teeda;  A.  i,  aectiona ihowing: tha  Autkmof  tba 
entl>Tyo;  k,  the  embryo,  placed  to  ahow  the  eotyledooi, 

CHEKE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  learned  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  descended  from  an  antient  family  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  June  16,  i5]4.  He  was 
admitted  into  St.  John  a  College,  Cambridge,  in  1531.  where  i 
his  eariy  studies  were  ehiefly  directed  to  the  I«tin  and  | 
Greek  languages,  the  latter  of  whiidi  was  then  almost  uni- 
versally negletSed.  After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was 
chosen  Greek  leeturer  of  the  university,  and  about  1540  be- 
came the  first  professor  of  that  lan^age  in  the  university, 
upon  King  Henry  VIII.'s  foundation.  He  was  highly  in- 
strument^ in  bringing  it  into  repute,  and  directed  his  attcn 
tion  more  particulariy  to  reform  and  restore,  what  he  consi- 
dered, the  original  pronunciation  of  it.  Cbeke,  while  pro- 
fessw,  was  at  the  same  time  University  Orator.  In  15-43 
he  was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford,  where  he  also  studierl 
for  a  short  time ;  and  in  1 544  was  sent  fur  to  court,  to  Ite 
made  joint-tutor  for  the  Latin  tongue  with  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke  to  Prince  Edward.  He  seems  also  to  have  had  -the 
Lady  Elisabeth  for  some  time  under  his  care.  About  1^44 
Man  he  became  a  cawtnRNlitf  lldli6^&V^V^^for  there 
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iiM  proof  of  hit  having  taken  orden)  of  King  Henn  Vni.'i 
Int  finndation  of  the  eoUega  in  Oxford,  wfaieh  has  been 
nm  eiUed  Christ  Churbh ;  but  upon  the  disaolutiMi  of  that 
fouwtstiDnia  1S4S,  be  was  allowed  apensumln  the  Toom  of 
tu  (anmry.  When  Edward  VI.  eame  to  the  throne  be 
nwsrdod  Uieke  with  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  marks,  and 
nsde  him  one  or  two  fiiTourable  grants  in  purchase  of  mo- 
naitio  propnty.   In  1548  he  had  a  grant  of  the  college  of 
Sloke  by  Clare,  in  Suifolk,  and  in  the  year  following  the 
hoiue  ud  ute  of  Uie  priory  of  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire ; 
but  Burrawbred  bis  annui^upon  receiving  the  latter  grant 
The  king  likewise  caused  him.  by  a  mandamus,  to  be  elected 
pnvost  of  King's  College.  Cambridge.   In  1550  he  was 
made  chief  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  and  in 
lUl  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.    About  this  time 
he  vas  engaged  in  various  conferences  and  disputations,  on 
the  Fnteitant  nde»  on  the  sulgeot  ni  the  sacrament,  tran- 
nbstantiationt  fcc.  In  1$S8  he  became  derk  of  the  coun- 
cil, sndsom  aftw  uie  of  the  seeretaries  of  state,  and  privy- 
eoa&dUn'.  This  was  the  height  of  Sir  John  Cheko  a  fbr- 
tones.  His  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  indneed  him  to 
ipprore  of  the  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  Lady  Jane 
Giay ;  tod  he  acted  for  a  v«v  short  time  as  secretary  to  her 
udber  council  after  King  Mward's  decease.  Upon  Mary's 
aeeeuion  to  the  throne  be  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
u  indictment  was  drawn  up  against  him :  but  he  remained 
ID  priuD,  and  the  year  following,  having  been  stripped  of 
his  whole  substance,  received  a  pardon,  and  was  set  at  liberty 
September  3,  1554.   Foreseeing  the  days  of  persecution,  he 
obuuned  a  licence  to  travel  for  some  time,  and  went  to 
Bule,  and  Uience  to  Italy.    At  Padua  he  renewed  his 
Omk  studies:  and  afterwards,  in  his  return  fVom  Italy, 
Mttlad  at  Strasburg,  where  he  was  so  reduced  in  circum- 
stances u  to  he  obliged  to  read  a  Qceek  lecture  for  subsist- 
oiea  In  the  beginning  of  1556  ha  eame,  by  a  treacherous 
inniatkn,  to  Bniasels,  though  under  mi^vings,  which 
were  only  allayed  by  the  consuTtation  of  astrology,  a  pseudo- 
icieiwe  to  wbidi  Sir  John  Cheke  was  unfortunately  attached, 
and  which  upon  this  occasion  deluded  him.   Between  Brus- 
»b  and  Antwerp  he  fell  into  a  snare.   He  was  seized  by 
order  of  Philip  II.,  blind-folded,  thrown  into  a  waegon,  con- 
veyed to  the  nearest  harbour,  put  on  board  a  ^ip  under 
tiMcbet,  and  brought  again  to  the  Tower  of  London..  He 
iooD  found  that  this  was  on  account  of  his  religion.  The 
desire  of  Raining  the  recooeiliation  of  so  great  a  man  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  induced  the  queen  to  send  not  only  two  of 
ber  ch^dains,  but  Dr.  Feckenham,  at  that  time  dean  of 
Su  Pknl's,  to  endeavour  to  convert  him.  The  chaplains  had 
no  soeeess  with  their  arguments ;  but  Feekenbam'i  were 
hnnght  into  a  namnm  oompass :  he  said,  *  Sither  comply 
or  bjrn.*  Cheke  could  not  withstand  the  dreadfUl  alter- 
natire.    On  Jnlf  19,  aftw  a  previous  negotiation  with 
Cardinal  Pole,  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  and  declared  his 
readiness  to  obey  her  laws  and  other  orders  of  religion.  He 
arierrards  not  only  made  his  solemn  submission  before  the 
nrdinst,  but  on  the  4th  of  October  made  a  public  recanta- 
Inn  before  the  queen,  and  after  that  before  the  whole  court. 
Upon  these  mortifications  his  lands  were  restored  to  him, 
hut  upon  condition  of  an  exchange  with  the  queen  for  others. 
The  papists,  by  way  of  triumph,  were  not  merely  content 
vitli  watching  htm :  they  obliged  him  to  keep  company  gene- 
'■Uj  with  Catholics,  and  even  to  be  present  at  the  exaraina- 
tKni  and  convictions  of  those  they  termed  heretics.  Re- 
<Hne  sod  vexation  aato  at  last  so  heavy  on  Cheke's  mind, 
thu  be  pined  away  with  shame  and  r^ret.   He  died  Sep- 
lember  13.  1557,  at  the  age  of  fortV'three,  and  was  buried 
m  the  north  chvpel  of  the  choir  of  the  chnrch  of  St.  Alban, 
Wood  Street.  London.  For  the  list  of  Sir  John  Cheke's  works, 
ve  refer  to  the  authorities  whence  the  present  notice  of 
him  has  been  drawn.   Some  of  them  are  in  very  elegant 
Utin.  One  of  his  pieces,  entitled  '  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 
»w  grievous  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth.*  written  on  occasion 
oithe  insunactions  in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk  in  1549.  waa 
Jgnnted  'yy  Dr.  Qerard  Langbaine  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxibid,  ia  1641,  fat  the  use  and  consideration  of  those  who 
Jo*  trns  against  Charles  1.    Few  of  Sir  John  Cheke  s 
*ns  would  suit  the  reading  of  the  present  day.   Still  he 
*■!  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  hif|ge.  one  of  its 
Pnteit  ornaments,  and  one  of  the  reviv  JPw  pdite  litera- 
tBie in  England.  (Strype's£^«  o/ CA«ft«,8vo.  Lond.  1705 ; 
i^Kgr.  Brit^  oM  edit^  vol.  it.  p.  1309 ;  Bliss's  edit,  of  Wood's 
^theiuB  Oxommm$,  nl.  i.  p.  341 ;  Chahners's  Biogr.  Diet, 


CHELnXVNnnf.  a  amall  Papaveraoeous  genua,  the 
only  spedea  of  whieh  is  a  glaucous  rather  hairy  annual,  with 
small  yellow  flowen,  a  ailiqutwe  capsule,  and  oran^feHXtloured 
juioe,  not  at  tXl  uncommon  in  waste  placea  in  this  countiy ; 
it  is  commonly  caUed  Celandine,  uid  posaesses  no  useful 
properties  worth  naming. 

CHEXMON.  a  genua  of  fishes.  [Chxtodon.] 

CHELMSFORD,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Chelmsford,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county 
of  Essex,  of  which  it  is  the  county  town,  28  miles  N.E.  by 
E.  from  Iiondon.  on  the  high  road  to  Ipswich. 

Chelmsford  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  antient  ford  on  the  river  Chelmer.  near  its 
confluence  with  the  river  Cam.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  bishops  of  LondotL  But  it  was  never 
a  place  of  any  importence  till  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when 
Maurice,  then  bishop  of  London,  bnOt  a  stone  bridge  over 
the  river  Cam,  and  divnting  the  nad  whieh  previously 
passed  throuRh  Writtle,  made  Chelmsftsrd  the  great  tho^ 
roughfare  to  Siiflfolk  and  Norfolk.  From  this  time  the  town 
has  gradually  increased  in  importance.  It  connsts  princi- 
pally of  three  streets,  which  are  macadamised,  and  partially 
lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built.  The 
inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring, 
called  Burge's  Well,  about  one  mile  from  the  town.  The 
water  is  conducted  through  pipes  into  a  reservoir,  over 
which  is  a  dome  supported  by  six  Doric  columns.  A  hand- 
some stone  bridge  was  erected  over  the  Cam  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  connecting  the  town  with  the  hamlet 
of  Moulsham,  and  replacing  the  old  bridge  built  by  Bishop 
Maurice. 

The  shire  hall  is  a  handsome  building,  fronted  with  Port- 
land atone.  The  basement,  which  u  nutie,  suppnrts  fbur 
Ionic  pillars ;  between  the  pUIan  are  three  flgurea  in  hasso- 
rilievo,  of  Wisdomi  Justiee,  and  Hwcy.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  besides  two  oommodiotu  courts,  are  a  grand- 
jury-roora  and  witness-room,  and  an  assembly-room,  86  feet 
by  30  feet,  where  public  balls  are  held  at  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas. Over  the  chimney-piece  of  the  grand-junr  room  is  a 
handsome  bust  of  Thomas  Gardiner  Bramston,  Esq.,  twenty 

ears  a  chairman  of  the  quarter-sessions.    The  old  jail, 

uilt  in  1779,  is  now  only  used  for  debtors,  and  the  house  of 
correction,  which  adjoins  it,  for  female  convicte.  A  new 
jail  has  lately  been  erected  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  at 
Springfield.  It  is  built  on  the  radiating  principle,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodatinf;  272  prisoners,  although  it  has 
contained  many  more.  During  the  late  war  two  extensive 
barracks  wne  erected  near  the  town,  which  could  accommo- 
date 4000  men,  but  they  have  recentiy  been  pulled  down. 
The  theatre  is  a  neat  building.  Races  teke  place  annually 
at  Galley-wood  Common,  about  two  miles  from  the  town. 
The  market-day  is  Friday ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  tbe  12th 
May  and  12th  November,  principally  for  horses  and  cattle. 
The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here,  as  well  as  four 
quarter- sessions  and  four  petty  sessions. 

The  population  of  Chelmsf<ffd  in  1831  was  5435,  of  whom 
2885  were  females. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sary of  Essex  and  Kent.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary ;  the  body  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  is  a  handsome 
builc  ling,  in  the  later  style  of  English  architecture.  The 
tower  is  square  and  embattled,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
spire.  Toe  archdeacon  holds  his  court  in  this  church,  and 
toe  wills  and  recorda  are  depouted  in  an  office  over  the  south 
porch.  A  new  clwpel  is  now  being  erected  by  subscription 
(August,  1836).  There  are  two  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
lendents,  one  far  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  one  for  Wes- 
eyan  Methodists. 

The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Edward  Vl.  The  school,  in  common  with  those  at  Haldon 
and  Brentwood,  has  an  exhibition  of  6/.  per  annum  at  Caius 
Colle^,  Cambridge.  The  management  of  the  school  is 
rested  in  four  hereditary  trustees.  The  school-house  waa 
rehailt  in  1782,  bv  R.  Benger,  Esq.,  on  the  site  of  a  more 
antient  one  built  by  Sir  John  Tyrrell. 

Chelmsford  has  a  charity  school,  for  the  maintenance, 
clothing,  and  education  of  Afty  boys,  founded  in  1713,  and 
one  for  twenty  girls,  founded  in  1714,  both  supporteid  by 
voluntary  contributions ;  a  Lancasterian.  an  infant,  and  a 
national  school  for  children  of  both  sexes ;  six  alms-houses, 
founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  were  rebuilt  in  the  end 
of  the  last  oentovr  by  William  IftpuH^j^pAqa  (^l^iZvC 
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also  four  almshouses  in  Baddow-lane.  {Communication 
from  Chelmsford.) 

CHELONA'RIUB^  a  genni  of  Coteopterous  insects. 
[Elatkridx]. 

CHELCyNIA.  (Godart),  a  genus  of  Lepidopterous 
toseots,  of  the  section  Noetwma  (Latnllle),  and  fkmily 
Arctiidm  (Leaeh).  Before  ve  noosed  with  an  account  of 
this  genns»  which  contains  two  of  the  most  oonspieuous  and 
beautiful  of  the  British  moths,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to 
state  the  characters  of  the  family  Arctiidce,  as  far  as  the 
diversified  habit  of  the  Species  will  admit.  The  palpi  are 
two  in  number,  mostlr  tnree'jointed  and  hairy.  The  an- 
tennn  have  a  double  senes  of  pectinations;  thorax  large; 
the  apex  of  the  body  generally  ftimished  with  a  tuft ;  wings 
closing  BO  as  to  form  an  angle  by  their  junction,  or  folding 
horizontally.  The  males  are  usually  larger  than  the  fe- 
males; larvoB  generally  very  hairy,  frequently  furnished 
with  numerous  tufts,  those  on  the  tafl  and  towards  the  head 
the  longer.  • 

The  genus  Chelonia  is  synonyraous  with  Aretia  of 
Schrank  ;  the  latter  name  is  generally  adopted  by  British 
entomol<^8ts  from  its  priority :  die  term  Chelonia  u  open 
to  another  objection,  being  commonly  tued  to  designate  a 
section  of  tortoises.  • 

Arctia  C^a,  th«  large  Tiger  Moth,  is  Ter^  common  m 
the  South  of  England,  but  apparently  less  so  in  the  North. 
The  expanded  wmgs  measure  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  ui  width ;  the  upper  wings  are  of  a  chocolate-brown 
colour,  with  numerous  irregular  cream-coloured  markings ; 
the  under  wings  are  scarlet,  with  five  or  six  large  blue-black 
spots ;  the  body  is  alio  scarlet,  or  pinkish  above,  with  several 
transverse  black  bands ;  on  the  under  side  the  ground-colour 
is  black,  with  pink  bands :  the  head  and  thorax  are  brown, 
separated  with  a  red  ring ;  the  legs  are  red  at  the  base,  and 
the  antennae  are  white. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  found  in  great  abundance 
near  London,  and  is  frequently  seen  crawling  on  pathways : 
it  is  covered  with  long  black  hairs,  and  when  touched  will 
roll  itself  up  in  a  ring :  it  fseds  upon  a  great  vuiety  of 
plants,  but  seems  most  fond  of  lettuce,  groundsel,  and 
ehiekweed.  The  larva  is  found  in  tbo  spring  months,  and 
turns  into  a  pupa  about  June;  the  pupa  is  enclosed  in 
a  loose  weh  of  a  white  colour;  the  motn  appears  in  the 
autumn. 

This  species  is  extremely  variable  in  its  imago  state ;  we 
have  seen  specimens  in  which  the  upper  wing  is  nearly  all 
white,  and  others  in  which  the  white  is  almost  obliterated : 
the  spots  on  the  under  wing  vary  also  considerably;  tiiey 
sometimes  run  one  into  the  other  so  as  tojbrm  a  band. 

Arctia  Villica,  the  cream-^ot  tiger  moth,  is  the  only 
other  well  authenticated  British  species ;  it  is  far  less  abun- 
dant than  the  other.  The  upper  wings  are  black,  witli  about 
eight  large  cream-colouredT  spots;  the  under  winss  are 
yellowish*  spotted  more  or  less  with  black,  and  has  an 
irregular  black  fueia  near  the  margin;  the  abdomen  is 
reddish,  spotted  with  black ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  black ; 
the  latter  nas  two  cream-coloured  spots. 

The  caterpillar  very  muoh  resembles  the  one  last  de- 
scribed, but  has  a  red  head  and  legs  of  the  same  colour ; 
like  the  last  it  feeds  upon  various  plants,  particulariy  the 
ehiekweed.  The  moth  appears  about  the  end  of  Jun^  and 
is  rather  less  than  the  large  tiger. 

CHELO'NIA  (Herpetology.)  [ToRTOiaM.] 

CHKLCNIANS,  [ToRToisas.] 

CHELO'NOBIA.  [Cirbhipbda.] 

CHELONUOIA.  [Tortqisbs.] 

CHELSEA,  formerly  a  village  reckoned  about  two  miles 
from  London,  but  now  constituting  a  portion  of  the  suburbs. 
It  is  on  the  north  bank  ti  the  Thames,  in  the  hundred  of 
Ossalston,  Middlesex.  The  pariah  of  St.  Luke,  Cbdara,  is 
stated  in  the  returns  of  1831  to  contain  780  statute  acres 
and  32,371  inhabitants. 

Chelsea  is  on  a  slight  eminence,  about  fifteen  feet  above 
the  Thames.  The  etymology  of  the  name  has  raised  con 
siderable  discussion  ;  in  '  Domesday'  it  is  written  Cercebede 
and  Chelcbed,  and  Sir  Tnomas  More,  who  had  a  house 
here,  wmte  it  Chelchith.  In  the  I6th  century  it  began  to 
be  writtec  Chels^y.  It  was  once  a  fiivourite  place  of  resort, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  residences  here, 
and  there  were  several  noted  taverns  and  public-houses 
with  gardeuB.  wliich  were  much  frequented  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries. 

The  Royal  Hospital  for  invalid  soldiers  is  at  Chelsea.  In 


the  reign  of  James  t..  Dr.  Sutcliffe,  dean  o  Exeter,  projected 
a  college  for  the  study  of  polemical  divinity,  which  met  with 
the  king's  approbation.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  build- 
ing was  laid  on  May  8th,  1609.  In  the  charter  of  lne«ratf~ 
ration  it  is  termed  '  Kins  James's  CoUege  atCheliej.*  But 
though  royally  patronized,  and  also  endowed  wi^  consider- 
able rerenttes  vj  Dr.  Sutel^,  the  c^ge  never  llouriahed. 
It  vras  nltimatdy  seized  by  the  parliament  during  the  chril 
wars,  and  appropriated  to  diflbrent  purposes.  Charles  II. 
gave  it  to  the  then  newly-established  Royal  Society  ;  but  not 
being  adapted  to  their  use,  it  vras  restored  to  tte  king  for 
1 3002.  in  ordtf  that  the  site  might  be  oeeutned  by  the  Royal 
Hospital. 

The  architect  of  the  Royal  Hospital  was  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  18th  February, 
1682,  by  the  king,  who  was  attended  by  a  greet  concourse 
of  nobility  and  gentry.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1690,  at  an  expense,  it  is  stated,  of  MO.OOO/.  Itisofbrick, 
ornamented  with  stone  quoins,  cornices,  pediments,  and 
columus.  The  building  consists  of  three  courts,  two  of 
which  are  spacious  quadrangles ;  the  third,  the  central  one, 
is  open  on  the  sontn  side  next  the  Thames.  It  consists 
of  three  ndes  of  a  square,  ornamented  with  porticsos  and 
piazzas,  and  has  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  north  front 
IS  simple  in  its  style,  and  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings,  in 
a  straight  line,  with  no  other  ornament  than  a  plun  por- 
tico. In  the  centre  of  the  hospital  are  <be  dupel  and  the 
great  dining-hall. 

The  business  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea  is  manaeed 
by  commissioners  appointed  under  tibe  great  seaJ.  The 
establishment  consists  of  a  governor  and  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, with  various  subordinate  officers.  There  are  usually 
upwards  of  500  invalids  in  the  hospital,  who  are  divided  into 
classes,  and  regulated  by  militarv  oiscipUne.  In  addition  to 
their  provision  and  clothing,  they  receive  a  weekly  pay, 
varying,  according  to  rank  and  service,  from  Scl^  to  3«.  ci/. 
The  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  hospital  amounted  lately 
to  upwards  of  8.5,000,  who  recMve  mm  id.  to  3#.  fid.  per 
day. 

There  is  also  in  Chelsea  the  Royal  Military  Asylum. 
The  building  is  on  an  extensive  plan  ;  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1801,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1 805.  It  is  appropriated  to  the  support  and  edu- 
cation of  children  (espeaally  orphans)  of  soldiers  and  non- 
commissioned officers. 

The  Apothecaries*  Company  of  London  have  a  botanical 
garden  at  Chelsea.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  statue,  by  Rys- 
brack,  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  from  whom  the  company  re- 
ceived the  freehold  of  the  ^pround,  the  consideration  paid 
being  an  annual  presentation  of  plants  to  the  Royal  So- 

The  old  parish  church  of  Chelsea  not  being  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  rapidly-increasing  populatran,  a  new  church 
was  erected,  which  was  consecrated  in  1824.  It  is  a  spa- 
cious and  magnificent  building,  in  the  pointed  style  of  arclii- 
te<;ture.  The  old  church  is  now  the  parish  chapel.  The 
parish  is  in  the  diocese  of  London.  The  average  gross  an- 
nual income  of  the  rector  of  St  Luke's,  CheliM,  u  1003/.; 
he  appoints  the  minister  of  the  pariah  ehapel,  whose  income 
is  300/. 

In  the  educational  returns  of  1835,  it  was  stated  that 
there  were  forty  daily  schools  (exclusive  of  the  Roral 
Military  Asylum)  in  Chelsea,  in  several  of  which  there 
were  endowments  for  educating  children  gratuitously, 
and  thirty  other  schools,  besides  several  not  enumerated 
in  the  return.  (Lysons's  Bmnront  ^ London  ;  Faul^er's 
Cheltea.) 

CHELTENHAM,  a  town  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of 
Cheltenham,  eastern  division  of  Gloucestu^hire,  88  miles 
W.  by  K.  fhnn  london,  8  miles  N.B.  firom  Gloucester, 
and  39}  miles  N.  by  X.  from  Bath.  The  area  of  the  parish 
is  3740  acres.  The  town  lies  in  4ie  east  quarter  of  the 
parish ;  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  paiticularly  N.W.  and  S.. 
in  which  directions  the  limits  of  the  parish  afford  ample 
space  for  its  extension.  Cheltenham  was  creatrd  a  pariia* 
mentary  borough  under  Uie  Reform  Act ;  the  borough  is 
coextensive  vr^sthe  parish,  and  returns  one  member.  The 
town  is  a  po4|^  place  £»  *he  eastern  divisioa  of  the 
county. 

The  town  of  Cheltenham  owes  its  existence  to  its  minersl 
springs  and  ito  pleasant  situation.  The  Cotswold  hills  form 
an  immense  amphitheatre  on  the  N.E, ;  and  the  valley  in 
which  it  lies  being  open  on  the  S.  and  W.  renders  its  tem- 
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pentnre  equable  and  agreeable.  A  saline  spring  was  dis- 
ttvered  here  about  the  year  17)6;  some  years  afterwards  it 
wu  inclosed,  and  invalids  began  to  visit  the  plaee  in  sum- 
ma  ;  but  it  was  not  tilt  near  <he  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
ihat  the  few  houses  constituting  Cheltenham  assumed  the 
ijppesrance  of  a  town.  The  disoovery  of  a  number  of  addi- 
boaal  spriogs  favoured  its  increase.  In  1811  the  population 
of  tbe  pansh,  moft>  than  one- half  of  which  was  concentrated 
io  Uie  town,  was  833S ;  in  1821  it  was  l3,396  ;  and  by  1631 
it  wu  33,942,  showing  an  increase  <tf  9546  in  ten  years.  The 
Dflmber  of  houiea  in  18S1  was  i,660;  in  1 881,  4349,  of 
whidi  latter  number  S067  vers  taxed  at  10/.  and  upwarda. 
The  amount  of  aHessed  t»ai  paid  by  the  entire  parish 
(which  includes  tbe  town)  was,  in  ISJO,  21,164^ 

ChelteDhav  is  entirely  dependent  on  its  visitors*  who  are 
^aerally  either  persons  who  have  no  occupation  or  inva- 
lids of  the  more  affluent  classes.  This  circuntstance,  and 
(be  additional  one,  that  the  town  is  of  recent  creation,  will 
tnfficicDtly  account  few  the  fact  that  as  to  tbe  construction 
of  tbe  building  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  place, 
Cheltenham  is  a  very  agreeable  residence.  ■  The  town  oon- 
siits  of  one  spacious  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  with 
lereial  branchli^  &om  it  at  right  angles.  Tbe  different 
places  of  public  amusement,  the  pump-rooms,  hotels,  and 
lodging-houses,  are  rather  superior  to  what  are  usually 
fouod  in  pUces  itf  similar  resort  There  is  a  large  grevelled 
pcDmeiiade.  called  the  Well  Walk,  about  600  feet  in  lengthy 
and  80  in  Iweadth. 

b  sddition  to  the  pariah  ehnreh,  whioh  is  a  flnn  old  hujld- 
iB(  there  are  Ibur  efitettptl  ebap^  Twoof  these,  in  1835, 
fere  held  by  the  parish  incooibenit  whose  |rass  average 
■DDiuil  income  if  returned  at  II 7 02. ;  the  i^inisters  of  the 
otbet  two  chapels  have  250/.  each.  The  parish  is  in  the 
iiocess  of  Gloucester.  In  183d  the  uumberof  aehools,  daily 
and  Sunday,  in  Cheltenham  was  52,  of  whioh^  two  were 
charity  Khools.  There  is  an  hoepital  and  some  minor  cha- 
rities. There  is  a,  railroad  from  Cheltenham  to  Gloucester. 
A  imsU  hvulet  called  the  Chilt,  which  has  given  name  to 
the  parish  and  hundred  of  Cheltenham,  runs  past  the  town, 
lad  Mis  into  the  Severn.  Thbre  are  a  variety  of  detaohed 
houet,  somp  of  them  very  handsome,  in  the  vioinity  of 
Cheltenham,  which  addto  the  beauty  of  the  aurroundiug 
OKintrT. 

CHELTENHAU.  WATERS  OF.  In  all  the  springs 
which  emerae  lirom  the  sandy  vale  of  Cheltenham,  tbe  eul- 
pbata  soda  or  ebloride  of  •oduna  predominates ;  w»  that 
ihey  bdong  to  tbft  olass  of  saline  waters.  It  is  worthy 
tS  notice  tost  moet  of  the  saline  springs  of  Great  Bn- 
tun  take  thnr  rise  in  the  new  red  sandstODe  formation. 
Mr.Gairdner  mnarka  however  that  those  of  Cheltenham 
riw  in  a  stratum  of  bine  clay  draunding  in  ikon  pyrites, 
vbieh  reposes  on  the  inferior  oolite  limestone ;  a  cueum- 
stance  which,  according  to  him,  furnishes  an  explanation  of 
the  weU-kao#n  &(tt,  that  these  mineral  waters  are  strongest 
vben  first  opened,  and  gradually  decrease  in  strength  until 
it  becomes  necessary  to  sink  new  wells  in  order  to  obtain 
water  of  the  requisite  strength.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
wslei  of  lour  of  the  springs  belonging  to  Thompson's  Spa 
wu  observed  to  be  diminished,  and  two  to  be  iocreased,  be- 
tween 1817  and  1820,  to  sucii.  a  degree  as  to  excite  the 
airpriie  of  ehenusts.  Tbe  number  of  s^ii^  at  ptesmt 
it  Awrtssn,  e«di  of  which  presents  some  aliglit  dif> 
fetenee  in  the  anoai^  of  die  salias  ingrediettts  and  their 
BoneBmiiaatB.  Tlw  mst  impurtant  diraiMiees  are  o«^ 
«  the  prossnes  trf  iron  in  som«t  oooasienaUy  aonSBpanied 
*i&  esibooie  acid  and  salpharetlad  hydrogen.  loune  in 
toe  propattieo  af  afaont  one  gmin  to  a  gallon  of  the  water 
exists  ut  most  of  thsBB,  except  the  Pittv^  spring,  in  which 
however  bno^  is  fimnd  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to 
HI  gilloQs  of  the  water.  Hiose  in  whioh  no  iron  exists 
partaks  mwh  of  the  nature  of  seo-water.  and  resemble  it 
10  effsots  whsa  need  internally ;  while  those  in  which  it  is 
prawot  srs  of  a  chalybeate  nature,  and,  espenaUy  when 
tbe  quantity  <tf  earbonie  acid  is  eonaidershle,  om  be  borne 
hf  persons  who  caimot  tolerate  the  siapke  saline  watMs, 
ud  can  likewise  be  used  for  a  much  longer  time  without  in- 
^MiBg  dridi^.  It  is  somatunes  ndvisaUe  to  i&ange  from 
w  uad  to  aaaCber,  aoeovdbiw  to  iba  state  or  {woomss  of 
^laliBat;  aBwhishpoitttsi^berinliitadbyBhyaiiriaiia 
oathesML 

The  persoaa  oMst  benofttod  bgr  the  ChdtBuluua  vakeis 
v*^Mes  whob  adsr  a  )mg  i isMsnnii  in  hofe  elimatas,  aia 
•fctsd  Willi  ii  I  Knrj  and  alao  thosa  who  by  in- 


du^ence  iojEOod  living  have  weakened  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  Ttie  mucous  acctimubitions  which  occur  m  the 
bowels  of  children  subject  to  worms  are  best  removed  by  a 
course  of  tbe  pure  saline  waters,  followed  by  the  aerated 
chalyheate  or  the  sulphureous  chalybeate.  Children  sub- 
ject to  glandular  enlai^ments  derive  much  braefit  ftom 
those  which  contain  iodine  along  with  iron, 

CHEMISTRY,  ftt)mxwu'A(cA«iMaa).  Acootdiog  to  Sui- 
das  Cm  voc.  jpnuia)  it  was  *  the  making  of  silver  and  gold,'  or 
what  is  now  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  alchemy. 
[Alcbxvy.]  Suidas  adds  that  Diadotian  burnt  all  the 
antient  books  of  the  Egyptians  on  okwnistry  (as  above  ex< 
plained),  in  order  that  the  Egyptians  nigu  no  longer  bo 
able  to  acquire  wealth  by  the  practice  of  this  aitt  Wa  thus 
be  encouraged  to  resist  the  Romans.  We  wky  wabably 
infer  from  this  that  chem^ia  is  an  Egyptian  word;  and  tf 
so,  its  resemblanoe  to  Cham  or  Chem,  the  genuine  name  of 
the  country,  is  a  confirmation  of  this  supposition  as  to  its 
origin.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  awaning 
of  the  word,  it  no  longer  includes  the  imaginary  proeess 
above-mentioned.  Various  definitions  of  its  present  meaning 
have  been  given,  which  do  not  materially  differ;  tbere  is 
a  oDlleotion  of  these  definitwns  in  the  *  Supp^ment  to 
the  Encyclopsdia  Britannica,*  vol.  iii.  p.  i.  From  these 
we  shall  select  Dr.  Black's,  which  is  as  follows:  'Che- 
mistry is  the  study  of  the  eibots  of  heat  and  mixture,  with 
a  view  of  discovering  their  general  and  subordinate  laws, 
and  of  improving  the  useftil  arts.*  AecMding  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son. *tiie  object  of  ebamistry  is  to  determme  the  OMisti- 
tuents  of  bo£es.  and  the  laws  wbieh  regulate  the  eombina- 
tions  uid  separations  of  the  elementary  particles  of  matter.' 
— Inorganic  Chnmtry,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  eariy  history  of  che- 
mistry ;  indeed  it  has  been  asserted,  and  perhaps  truly,  tiiat 
it  sprang  from  delusion  and  superstition,  and  ms  et  its 
commencement  on  a  level  with  magic  and  astrology.  TbB 
knowledge  possessed  of  this  science  before  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  has  been  thus  summed  up  by  Bergman :  *  Some 
general  idea  may  be  formed  of  tbe  sUte  of  chemistry  in 
those  days,  from  tbe  consideration  of  the  several  subjecu  of 
the  art  with  whioh  they  seem  to  have  had  no  acquaintance. 
Except  the  acetous,  no  trace  can  be  disoovered  of  any  other 
acid.  The  mineral  alkali  (carbonate  of  soda)  was  known  to 
them  by  tbe  name  of  nitre ;  but  <tf  tbe  vegetable  alk^i 
(potash)  they  knew  little ;  of  the  volatilo  iammonta)  they 
were  alti^ether  ignorant  Of  neutral  s^ts  they  had  tiw 
nucine  (oommon  salt),  and  the  ammonias  (mariato  of  am- 
monia). Of  earthy  aaltji,  they  had  native  idum  only ;  and 
of  the  metallio  salts,  ec^paru  and  native  green  vitriol' 

Of  earths,  they  seem  to  haws  distu^ished  the  calcareous 
and  argillaceous ;  and  of  stones,  a  very  considerable  number. 

Of  inflammable  simple  substences,  they  were  acquainted 
with  sulphur,  expressea  oils,  and  oiU  distilwdpfr  ducetuum. 
But  they  knew  no  other  method  of  extraotiogthe  essential 
oils  than  by  the  means  of  the  unotuous.  We  And  no  ac- 
count whatever  of  spirit  of  wine  or  Bther.  • 

Of  the  seven  pwfiMt  netala  hitberto  known,  they  were 
acquainted  with  all  but  platinum ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  imperfect.  Some  authors,  indeed,  m^  a  distinction 
between  tin  and  whit*  lead,  which  was  perhaps  sine,  bis< 
muth,  or  regttlus  of  antimony.  But  it  is  imposstiile  to  draw 
any  eertain  oontdnsion  with  respect  to  wis;  when  even 
Pliny  distinguishes  boCwoea  hydrargynui  ax^  argentom 
vivum. 

ExpresrioBs,  digestlnis,  and  deeodinis,  wen  almost  the 
only  operations  in  their  chemistry.  Periiaps  indeed  they 
used  sMue  varieties  of  eliutum,  evaporation,  and  inspissa* 
tion ;  as  likewise  of  erystallisation,  sublimation,  eddnation, 
distillation  pdr  de$otmum^  Vision,  eliqaation,  vitrification, 
and  fermentation.  From  the  anthorities,  therefore,  already 
cited,  OMitinttes  Bergman,  *  it  may  be  naturally  inferred, 
that  at  the  period  under  eonsideration  the  dawn  only  of  che- 
mistry had  made  its  appearance ;  and  that  it  was  rather  a 
cdleetion  of  unconnected  and  ill-founded  axioms,  the  result 
of  observati«i  and  remarks,  than  a  science  established  upon 
the  bcoad  basis  of  an  infinite  variety  of  experiments.  At  this 
time  they  were  in  want  alao  of  the  proper  instruments,  and 
unacquainted  with  tbe  nocessary  steps  Ij  whtcb  the  prin- 
ei^es  of  nstural  bodies  aan  be  exactly  separated,  ooltected, 
and  properly  defined.  They  wore,  therenife,  without  those 
moans  so  neeessary  to  the  evolution  of  truth,  and  iht  eon- 
stmetion  of  a  genuine  system.'— 'P^nM^^Mrf  I 
AsoyfbToLiiLp.  tl.  Digitized  by  V^O^ 
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From  the  Bemnfh  to  the  seventeenth  century,  or  what 
Bergman  terms  the  middle  age,  manv  important  foots  were 
discowed,  and  several  products  were  added  to  the  meagre 
list  which  has  been  given.  We  shall  now  notice  the  va- 
rious new  preparations,  which  include  some  most  im- 
portant instrnmants  of  analvsis.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  up  to  the  presmt  period,  the  aoetki  actd  was  the  only 
one  known ;  hut  several  new  acids  were  now  added.  Basil 
Valentine  described  the  prooess  for  making  what  he  calls 
oleum  vitrioti,  a  name  by  which  it  is  commonly  yet  known, 
though  more  correctly  called  sulphuric  acid,  from  green  vitriol, 
or  sulphate  of  iron ;  and  Domaius  describes  another  process 
for  preparing  the  same  acid,  which,  on  account  of  the  form 
of  the  vessel  used  in  maJh^g  it,  was  called  oleum  sulphuris 
per  campanam.  Nitric  and  was  obtained  hf  Baymond 
LuUy  from  nitre ;  his  ptoeeas  ma  much  impnnwd 
Glauber,  who  employed,  as  at  the  present  time,  snlphune 
add  to  decompose  the  nitre ;  b^  this  ne  produced  the  acidnm 
nitri  fumans,  or  Glauber's  spirit  of  nitre ;  from  common  salt 
the  same  chemist  procured  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  the 
spiritus  Balis  Glauber!,  nnce  called  marine,  muriatic,  or  hy- 
drochlwic  add.  Aqua  regia  was  prepared  by  Hollandus, 
by  distilling  a  mixture  i^  nitre  and  nrine ;  this  fluid  was  so 
named  on  aooonnt  of  its  power  of  dissolving  gold,  the  king 
of  metals. 

Several  salts  and  some  alkaline  bodies  were  also  dis- 
covered, or  more  perfectly  known,  during  this  period-  'Geber 
describes  the  process  of  rendering  the  alkali  of  tartar  (car- 
bonate of  potash)  caustic  by  means  of  lime ;  he  takes  some 
notice  also  of  the  carbonate'  of  soda,  and  he  mentions  borax. 
Glauber  described  the  salt  which  yet  hears  liis  name,  the 
sal  mirabile  OUuheri,  or  sulphate  of  soda ;  he  described 
also  what  he  terms  sal  seeretus,  which  is  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. lUymond  Lully  added  some  important  observa- 
tions :  he  mentions  the  deliquescent  property  of  potash,  and 
Uie  production  of  the  volatile  alluti.  or  ammonu,  by  putre- 
foction ;  and  Basil  Valentine  notices  ifai  evolution  nom  sal 
ammoniac  by  the  fixed  alkalis. 

To  Crdlius  chemistry  is  indebted  for  the  preparation,  or 
at  any  rata  for  the  description,  of  several  saline  substances : 
thus  he  terms  the  salt  obtained  hy  saturating  vitriolic  acid 
with  the  alkali  of  tartar  tartarus  TitriotatuB.  a  name  not 
yet  quite  extinct ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  that  this  salt,  when  obtained  by  other  processes,  was 
similar  in  its  nature.  Crollius  also  mentions  the  salt  or  acid 
of  amhcff ;  and  Bartiioletua,  sugar  of  milk.  Hie  digestive 
salt  of  Sylvius  was  also  diaoorored  by  the  ohemist  whose 
name  it  besn:  it  has  since  been  named  mnriate  ttf  potash : 
its  present  appeUation  is  diknidB  of  potaunun. 

Of  the  earflw  in  general  but  little  waa  known,  and  even 
thatlitUe,  Bergman  remarks,  was  unsupported  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  diemistry;  clay  was  distinguished  from  sand,  but 
not  hy  its  genuine  chemical  characters.  Except  alum,  few 
earthy  salts  were  known.  Hollandus  describes  chloride  of 
calcium  under  the  n«une  of  sal  ammonia  flxus. 

Among  the  metals,  antimony  was  described  by  Basil 
VtUentine  in  1490 ;  bismuth  Agricola  in  1530 ;  and  zinc 
by  Paracelsus  also  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Beigman 
says  that  Schroeder  describes  the  process  of  reducing 
arsenic  in  his  Pharmacopeia  of  1649;  but  Brandt  first 
examined  it  with  considerable  accuracy  in  1733.  Many 
metallic  salts  were  known  and  examined  in  dus  period. 
Nitrate  of  silver  was  called  magisterium  argenti,  vd  chry- 
Btalli  IXann ;  when  ftised  it  was,  as  now,  lued  as  a  caustic, 
and  was  c^Ued  by  AugeloSala  lapis  infbmalla.  Cndliusgave 
the  appellation  of  luna  oomua  to  chloride  of  silver ;  he 
mentions  also  mereurius  duloia,  or  calomel.  The  binoxide 
of  mercury  prqwrad  by  nitric  acid,  he  calls  Aieannm  GmvIU- 
num  Faiacelsi;  aeetate  of  tin,  sal  Jovis;  and  deutcaide  of 
antimony,  antimonum  diaphoretteum. 

Basil  Valentine  gives  an  account  of  acetate  of  lead,  under 
the  name  of  saccharum  Satumi,  and  mentions  the  butter  of 
antimony,  or  chloride ;  and  the  white  predpitate  obtained 
from  it  by  water  is  called  mercurium  vitte  by  FaraceUiis, 
and  pulvis  angelicas  by  AlgarottL  That  important  medi- 
dne.  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  was  first  used  by 
Mynsicht.  and  called  tartanun  emetieum.  Basil  Valentine 
and  Paracelsus  observed,  that  muriate  of  ammonia  combined 
aud  sublimed  with  some  metallio  oxides,  produdng  in  the 
case  of  iron  a  compound  originally  called  florea  martiales. 
It  has  been  alraidy  noticed,  that  the  sulphates  of  iron  and 
copper  were  known  by  tbe  names  of  green  and  blue  vitriol, 
and  their  nature  was  understood ;  in  this  period  the  white 


vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  sine,  was  made,  though  iti  oompotitiav: 
was  imperfectly  eluotdated. 

That  siflphur  was  known  befiffe  the  age  we  are  now  treat- 
ing of  has  been  Already  mentioned ;  but  in  this  miod  Basil 
VaJentine  desoibes  a  eolation  of  it  in  the  fixea  alkali,  po- 
tash. BeguiuRs  mentions  it  as  dissolved  in  the  volatile  al- 
kali, or  ammonia,  and  Vigenerua  suspected,  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  phlogiston  and  vitriolio  acid.  Basil  Valentine 
mentions  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  aethers,  but  v«y  slightly ; 
but  Crollius  has  described  distinctly  the  art  of  preparing  the 
former.  Thaddeus,  Villanovanus,  and  Raymond  Lully 
describe  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  last  calls  the  strongest  spirit 
alcohol,  a  name  which  it  yet  retains ;  he  mentions  the  se- 
mnUion  of  .the  water  by  means  <^  carbonate  of  potaA,  while 
Basil  Valentine  prefers  lime  for  the  same  purpose.  Ray- 
mond Lully  described  the  aSrated  volatile  alkali,  or  car1x>- 
nate  of  ammonia.  ASrifiinn  bodies  began  to  oeite  atten- 
tion at  this  period.  Van  Hehnont  nofimd  some  of  fi»  pro- 

Eerties  of  what  he  calls  ^  sylvestre,  or  carbonic  add  gas ; 
e  observes  that  it  is  invisible,  but  that  it  was  fixed  in  bodies, 
and  he  attributes  the  phenomena  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane  to 
its  presence. 

Prom  the  middle  till  towards  the  end  ai  the  seventeenth 
century  several  learned  socuties  were  Ibrmed.  The  Academy 
del  0mento  was  founded  at  Florence  in  1651,  the  RoyaJ 
Socie^  at  London  in  1660,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  in  1 666 :  these  societies  greatiy  promoted  and  advanced 
physics  and  experimental  chemistry.  In  1700  the  Prussian 
A<»demy  also  took  its  rise,  on  the  model  of  that  of  France. 
Before,  however,  these  societies  existed,  a  curious  work  was 
published  in  4630  by  Jean  Rey,  a  physician  of  Perigord;  it 
IS  entitled  Sur  la  Rteherche  de  la  eatuepar  laquMe  E$kan 
et  U  PUmb  augmmtent  4e  paid*  qwmaon  kt  e(UtHne.  In 
this  work,  whieh  exdted  bttle  or  no  attention  among  his 
contemporaries,  tbe  author,  without  apparentiy  making  any 
experiments,  but  relying  upon  those  of  others,  shows  that 
the  weight  which  metals  acquire  during  caldnation  is  de- 
rived from  the  union  of  air  with  the  metal ;  he  supposes 
that  air  is  miscible  with  other  bodies  besides  metals,  and 
states  that  it  may  be  expelled  from  water.  Rey  is  generally 
considered  as  the  person  who  first  showed  that  air  is  fixed 
in  bodies  during  caldnation ;  but  in  support  of  this  opinion 
he  quotes  Libavius,  Cardan,  and  others,  as  having  ascer- 
tained the  increase  of  wdght  in  lead  by  its  oonveraion  into 
a  calx. 

Newton  hinuelf  contributed  some  new  and  genoal  ideas 
on  chemical  phenomena  to  the  Royal  Sodety ;  be  observes 
that  sugar  dissidvas  in  water,  alkabs  unite  with  acids,  metals 
dissolTe  in  acids,  and  he  inquires  whether  these  eiflbets  an 
not  ooeasioned  hj  an  attraction  between  their  partieles. 
Copper  dissolved  m  aquafortis  is  thrown  down  by  iron.  Is 
not  this,  he  inquires,  because  tbe  particles  of  the  iron  have 
a  stronger  attraotion  fbr  the  particles  of  the  add  than  those 
of  copper ;  and  do  not  diflbrent  bodies  attauf  eaeh  other 
with  different  degrees  of  force? 

The  principal  and  early  chemical  investigators  of  the 
Royal  Sodety  were  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Slare.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  ^atest  chemist  and  one  of  the  most  active 
experimenters  of  his  age ;  to  him  the  science  is  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  tests,  or  re-agents,  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  other  bodies ;  he  overturned  the  idea  whiw  was 
then  ocmunonly  entertained,  that  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tion of  fire  were  the  real  elements  of  things.  Respecting 
inflammable  bodies,  aqjds,  alkahs,  and  combinatkm,  he  as- 
certained several  impntant  ikets.  The  air  pomp,  which 
had  been  invented  Inr  Otto  von  Ouerieke  of^  Ib^eburg, 
was  improved  by  Boyle  and  Hooke,  and  rendered  an  impor- 
tant instrument  in  chemical  investintions  respecting  air ; 
they  conduded,  also,  that  air  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
resphation  and  combustion,  and  that  a  portion  only  of  the 
Htmosphore  was  employed  in  these  processes.  Hooke,  in- 
deed, arrived  at  the  sagadoua  oonduaion,  that  the  pak  of 
tbe  air  neeessary  to  Ae  above-named  processes  is  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  nitie,  and  that  during  the  chemical  pro- 
cess of  eomhustion  this  matter  combines  with  the  burning 
body. 

In  1674,  Mayow  of  Oxford  published  his  tracts  on  various 
phikaophieal  sul^lBds.  He  seems  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  anuogy  subsisting  between  the  phenomona  of  resfnra- 
tioa  and  oomtmstion ;  many  of  Ins  enwlnsioos  ware  ooneet, 
though  some  of  them  were  wnmeons.  He  bomed  a  candle 
under  a  bell  ghus.  and  found  the  imi^dairndeteriontted 
as  to  be  incapable  afgffiMtiity^pAiWwWifc^  be  then 
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cansed  a  inoiue  to  breathe  a  similar  quantity  of  air,  and  the 
Meenity  of  iti  renewal  was  soon  apparent ;  after  this,  he 
put  a  iDOue  and  a  candle  together  under  Uie  same  glass 
TBssel,  and  he  Ibond  that  it  uTed  onljr  half  as  long  as  it 
had  existed  wbea  alone  xmAer  the  glass.  He  then  rsTened 
&e  order  of  experimenting,  and  endeavoured  to  fire  com- 
bustible matter  in  air  whioi  had  been  spoiled  by  breathing, 
and  finding  no  oombustioo  took  place,  he  concluded  that 
*  the  nitro-aSria.1  particlefl  are  absorbed  both  by  the  candle 
and  the  animaL'  Mayow's  work  contains  a  chapter  relating 
to  the  '  mutual  action  of  salts  of  a  contrary  kind,'  or  to 
chemical  combination  and  decomposition.  A  great  number 
of  new  and  curious  facts  are  described  in  this  dissertation. 

Although  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  is  observable  in 
the  views  of  Boyle,  Hooka,  and  Uayow,  respecting  the  ope- 
rations of  combustion  and  respiration,  yet  hiUierto  no 
theoiy  had  been  attempted  mi  a  brood  basis  to  accoi)nt 
for  dwnuoal  phenomena.  But  about  this  period,  Ger- 
many, which  still  continned  the  great  adiool  of  practical 
chemistry*  gained  additional  ondit  by  die  labours  of  Bec- 
eher,  who  was  born  at  Spires  in  1645;  he  studied  metal- 
lurgy and  mineralogy  with  great  aniduity,  and  although  he 
did  not  greatly  add  to  the  collecti<m  of  chemical  experi- 
ments, he  improved  the  instruments  of  research,  and  ren- 
dered manipulation  more  simple.  His  opinions  were,  that 
the  elements  of  bodies  are  air,  water,  and  three  earths,  one 
of  which  is  inflammable,  another  mercurial,  and  another 
fusible ;  these  three  earths,  combined  with  water,  he  sup- 
posed to  constitute  a  universal  acid  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  other  acids.  He  entertained  several  other  notions  which 
are  now  known  to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  results 
of  experiment ;  his  greatest  merit  was  the  contrivance  of  a 
theo^  by  which  all  known  facts  were  omneoted,  and  de- 
duced from  me  general  ^inciple.  This  theory  was  adopted 
and  oonuderaUy  modified  by  Stahl,  and  was  by  him  pro- 
mulgated in  io  impwing  a  form  as  to  he  received  by  the 
chemical  world  almost  uuvonally  fat  nearly  a  oentury.  We 
shall  therefore  now  give  a  brieraccount  both  of  this  author 
and  his  opinions,  long  known  as  the  Stahlian  theory. 

George  Ernest  St^l  was  born  in  the  year  1660,  at  Ans- 
pach.  The  moat  important  of  his  works  is  Us  *  Fundamenta 
ChymisB  Dogmatics  et  Experimentalis,*  which  is  divided 
into  a  theoretical  anid  practical  part.  The  idea  tiiat  the 
metals  were  earthy  substances  impregnated  with  an  inflam- 
mable principle  had  been  advanced  l)y  Alhertus  Magnus. 
Bercher  maintained  the  existence  of  tlus  principle,  not  only 

the  cause  of  metallizatuin,  but  likewise  of  combustibility ; 
and  Stahl  much  improved  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  sup- 
ported it  by  many  ingenious  and  elaborate  experiments.  To 
the  peculiar  ]Hinciple  he  gave  the  name  of  pnl(^ston ;  the 
doctrine  was  called  the  Stwilian  theory.  It  raised  the  repu- 
tation of  the  author  to  the  highest  degree,  and  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  chemical  ^ilosophers. 

In  explainiue  the  phlc^tic  or  Stahlian  theorv,  it  is  to 
be  understood  mat  Beocher  and  Stahl  considered  all  com- 
liaUible  bodies  as  compounds;  during  combustion  one  of 
the  principles  is  supposed  to  be  disupated,  while  the  other 
remains.  Thus  when  charcoal  is  burnt,  it  is  entirely  dis- 
sipated. Stahl  therefore  supposed  that  it  was  phlogiston,  or 
the  inflammable  prindple,  nearly  pure ;  by  heating  charcoal 
with  metals  which  had  been  reduced  to  calces,  or  what  were 
termed  metallic  earths,  they  resumed  their  metallic  appear- 
ance aud  properties ;  therefore  the  metals  are  oompounds  of 
metallic  earths  and  phlogiston.  Again,  by  heating  Glau- 
ber's salt,  which  is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda, 
or  the  fossil  alfcdi,  with  ehaxooal.  a  compound  of  sulphur 
and  alkali  is  obtained.  Sulphur,  tiierefore,  was  supposed  to 
be  a  eompoiud  of  inlphono  add  and  phlwiston.  Now 
though  It  Iwd  been  shown  by  Boyle  that  sulphur  would  not 
bum  withont  air,  and  though  he  had  stated  that  sulphur 
was  contained  in  the  acid,  and  not  the  acid  in  the  sulphur, 
jet  Stahl  entirely  neglected,  in  fuming  his  theory,  the  in- 
fluence of  air  in  pndudng  toe  phenomena  on  which  it 
was  founded.  The  first  promulgation  of  the  theory  over- 
looked the  simple  fact  which  had  been  before  statra,  that 
metals,  instead  of  becoming  lighter  by  being  burnt,  as  ought 
ta  have  happened,  had  they  lost  anything,  actually  become 
heavier  by  the  operation.  Those  who  afterwards  refined 
upon  the  theory,  endowed  phlogiston  with  a  principle  of 
lenty,  and  thus  tike  difficulty  was  for  a  time  removed,  but 
only  to  be  revived  with  redoubled  force,  and  this  difficulty, 
vhen  it  came  to  be  duly  appreciated,  prof^ed  fatal  to  the 
ifaeuy  of  phlogiston. 


The  merits  of  Stahl  are  thus  briefly  stated  by  Su  H. 
Davy  ^-^  Though  misled  in  his  general  notions,  few  men 
iaxe  done  more  than  Stahl  for  the  progress  of  chemical 
science.  His  processes  wers,  many  w  uem,  of  flie  most 
beautithl  and  sa^fkctwy  kind :  he  discovered  a  number  of 
properties  of  the  caustic  alkalis  and  metallic  ealees,  and  the 
nature  of  sulpnurous  acid ;  he  reasons  upon  all  flie  opera- 
tions of  chemistry  in  which  the  gaseous  bodies  are  not  con- 
cerned with  admirable  precision.  He  gave  an  axiomatic 
form  to  the  science,  banishing  from  it  vague  details,  cir- 
cumlocutions, and  enigmatic  descriptions,  in  which  even 
Beccher  had  too  much  indulged ;  he  laboured  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Baconian  school,  mulUpWing  instances  and  cautiously 
making  inductions,  and  appealing  in  all  cases  to  expert 
ments,  which,  though  not  of  the  most  refined  kind,  wen 
more  perfect  than  any  which  preceded  them.' 

Sevo-al  chemists  «  the  phlogistic  school  followed,  who 
oon^ibuted  to  the  advaneement  of  diemical  sdeuce.  Cas- 
par Neumann  was  bom  at  ZuUichau,  in  Gmnauy,  in  1682. 
In  1724  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Pnysic  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Lewis,  in  the 
year  1759,  published  a  translation  of  his  works,  entitled 
*  The  Chemical  Works  of  Caspar  Neumann,  BID.,'  &e. 
It  would  perhaps  b«  difficult  to  mention  any  vet;  im* 
portant  discovery  contained  in  this  work;  but  there  are 
several  facts,  which,  as  facts  are  always  valuable,  most 
still  give  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  a  chemist. 

John  Henry  Pott  was  bom  at  Halberstadt,  in  the  year 
1692,  and  died  in  1777.  On  the  death  of  Neumann,  in  1737^ 
be  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  practical  chemistn'.  He  was 
a  chemist  of  great  learning  and  industry.  The  greater 
part  of  his  works  were  collected  and  translated  into  French 
in  1759.  In  his  dissertation  on  bismuth  and  sine,  he 
has  eolleeted  the  statements  of  all  formtt  writers,  and 
described  their  properties  with  nunute  accorscy. 

In  the  year  1709,  Andrew  Sigismund  Blargraaf  was 
bom  at  Berlin :  he  died  in  1782.  He  made  some  valuable 
experiments  on  phosphorus,  and  on  the  method  Of  extnicting 
it  from  urine ;  he  first  determined  the  propoties  of  (dumina, 
demonstrated  the  nature  of  soda,  and  gave  an  easy  process 
foe  [Mwparing  pure  silver  from  its  chloride.  His  chemica' 
papers,  down  to  the  year  1762,  were  published  in  Paris, 
1762,  in  two  small  volnmes:  but  they  do  not  contain  all  his 
memoirs. 

In  1630  John  Kunckel  was  bora  in  the  duchy  of  Schtes 
wig;  he  died  inl702.  In  1676  he  published  a  treatise  on 
phosphoms  which  had  been  originally  discovered  in  1669  by 
Brandt,  an  alchemist  of  Hambui^ ;  all  that  Kunckel  knew 
of  its  propertiss  was  that  it  was  procured  from  urine,  &c., 
and  tnm  tnis,  after  some  years*  application,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it.  The  remainder  of  his  works,  excepting  a 
treatise  on  glass-making,  are  not  of  great  importance. 

NicholasXemery  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1645,  and  died  in 
1715.  He  was  not  the  author  of  any  very  [xromioent  dis- 
covery, bat  his  *  System  ot  Chemistiy'  contained  nearly  all 
that  was  luiowtt  respecting  the  science,  and  the  language 
in  which  it  was  written  was  more  simple  than  that  of  those 
who  preceded  him.  He  attempted  to  explain  the  cause  of 
earthquakes  by  an  experiment  which  showed  the  vivid  action 
that  occurs  when  large  quantities  of  iron  filings  and  sulphui 
are  mixed  and  allowed  to  act  upon  each  other. 

Homberg  was  bom  in  1652,  in  the  island  of  Java.  His 

Eapers  on  chemical  subjects  were  numerous;  there  are 
owever  but  few  of  them  which  are  likely  to  excite  much 
attention  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  nor  did  they 
greatly  contribute  to  enla^  its  boundaries.  The  pyrophoras 
known  by  his  namewas  prepared  by  mixing  human  ftsces  and 
alum,  anid  heating  itM  mixture  to  redness  till  it  became  a 
etrhtniaeeons  pwwr.  It  has  been  since  found  that  carbo. 
naceous  matter  in  preferable  forms  may  be  used  with  the 
alum,  as  honey,  flour,  or  gum.  The  nature  of  the  combus- 
tion of  this  pyrophorus  was  first  explaiiied  by  Davy. 

Henry  Louis  Duhamel  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 700,  and 
died  in  17S1.  He  published  many  papers  on  chemical  sub- 
jects. His  chief  contribution  to  tne  science  was  that  of 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  potash  and  soda,  which 
had  been  formerly  confounded. 

Peter  Joseph  Macquer  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1718,  and 
died  in  1784.  He  first  pointed  out  the  existence  of  arsenic 
ad^and  the  nature  of  several  of  the  salts  which  it  forms  with 
bases;  he  afterwards  published  some  important  experiments 
on  Frusuan  blue,  and  such  as  tended  toHhe^diupsAT^of 
the  nature  of  its  colouring  iii^^edleut^y  W^ttW^Mia 
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euwimenti  on  plaUnum,  thoogh  witboot  any  Yery  bens- 
ficul  malts  to  ehemiatry.  He  wu  Ha  tnmat  of  a  Che- 
mical Dietionaiyi  which  lias  been  tFBiuIated  into  nwny 
languages. 

We  have  mentioned  most  of  the  cbemlBts  who  contri- 
buted valuable  additions  to  the  science  before  the  in- 
troduction of  pneumatic  chemistry.  To  speab  of  them  all 
would  require  a  volume.  We  now  therefore  approach,  or 
rather  commence  a  most  important  nra  in  the  history  of 
chemical  research  and  disoove^.  Hitherto,  except  what 
had  been  done  by  Rey,  Mayow,  and  Boyle,  the  eiTectB  pro- 
duced by  aeriform  bodies,  and  their  relation  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  chemistry,  had  almost  entirely  escaped  observa- 
tion ;  or  at  any  rate  they  had  been  hat  very  slightly  and 
imperfectly  considered,  as  shown  with  respect  to  the  increase 
of  weight  i^ich  ocean  during  the  calcination  c^  metals, 
and  which  was  rather  attributed  to  a  principle  of  lerit;^  in 
the  phlogiston  lost  by  them,  than  the  acquisition  of  weight 
from  the  air. 

Dr.  Hales  was  bom  1S77,  and  died  in  1761.  Abo^t  1724 
he  recommenced  the  eumination  of  afiriform  bodies  which 
had  previously  engaged  the  above-named  philosophers ;  he 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  chemical  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween air  and  other  bodies,  and  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances under  which  air  is  absorbed  or  extricated  by  natural 
processes.  The  results  which  he  obtained  were  curious  and 
important ;  mit*  owing  to  a  fiindamental  error  in  his  ideas, 
he  drew  but  faw  inferences  which  contributed  to  elucidate 
the  intricate  and  hitherto  imperfectly  explored  paths  of 
the  science.  The  idea  which  he  entertained  of  one  elemen- 
tary principio  as  constituting  elastic  matter  modified  by 
the  effluvia  of  fluid  or  solid  bodies,  greaUy  aided  mb 
formation  of  those  more  just  views  which  later  and  more 
refined  experiments  have  since  contributed  to  unfold.  He 
subjected  a  vast  number  of  bodies  to  the  action  of  heat,  and 
obtained  gaseous  products  (him  them ;  thus  he  found  that 
the  air  which  he  obtained  from  wood  was  fktal  to  animals ; 
from  nitre  he  procured  nearly  200  times  its  volume  of  air, 
and  from  coal  one  third  of  its  weight  He  found  that  oil  of 
vitriol,  when  poured  on  iron  filings,  produced  very  little  air, 
but  that  the  addition  of  water  occasioned  its  evolution  in 
large  Quantity.  In  no  case,  however,  were  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts tnus  procured  examined  with  the  attention  which  might 
have  been  expected  frum  the  novelty  of  the  results.  He  also 
found  that  when  phosphorus  was  burnt  in  air,  the  quantity 
of  sir  was  diminisbeo,  and  white  fiimes  were  produced; 
bat  he  neither  examined  the  residual  air.'nor  did  he  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  white  ftimes  resulting  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  phosphorus. 

The  experiments  contained  in  his  Statical  Essays,  pub- 
lished in  1727,  were  made  to  prove  the  transpiration  of 
trees,  and  also  the  force  with  which  they  imbibe  moisture. 
These  experiments  are  not  however  immediately  connected 
with  our  present  subject. 

In  1718  Oeoffivy  published  tables  of  afSnity;  and  al- 
though the  afSnity  has  since  been  discovered  to  be  mo- 
dified by  a  variety  <tf  circumstances,  yet  these  tables  have 
certainly  been  of  use. 

Dr.  Black,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished, in  1756,  his  researches  on  calcareous,  magnesian, 
and  alluline  substauces.  He  showed  that  there  existed  in 
these  substances  an  aeriform  body,  possessing  chemical  and 
physical  properties,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere ;  he  proved  that  marble  and  ohalfc  contained 
this  body  capable  of  an  a&ifbrm  existence,  and  that  its  pre- 
senoe  oooaututad  the  difibrenee  between  them  and  quick- 
lime ;  he  shoved  also,  that  It  was  capable  of  being  expelled 
from  earthy  and  alkaline  substances  by  the  action  of  an 
scidi  and  when  the  air  thus  set  free  was  collected  and  ex- 
amined, he  found  it  to  possMs  the  properties  of  a  weak  acid. 

Great  opposition  was  offered  to  the  new  and  important 
conclusions  which  were  promulgated  by  Dr.  Black :  thus, 
among  others,  Meyer,  a  German  chemist,  attempted  to 

Srove  that  limestone  became  caustic  by  combining  in  th^ 
re  with  a  peculiar  substance,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Black  had 
proved,  by  losing  aeriform  matter.  The  loss  of  weight 
which  the  limestone  suffered  was  however  almost  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Black's  views ;  and,  in  a 
few  rears  from  the  date  of  their  promulgation,  the  opinions 
of  Black  were  universally  admitted  to  be  correct. 

The  existence  of  an  elastic  fluid  different  from  tntft  of 
the  atnu^pben.  peatiy  excited  the  attention  of  experi- 
WBOtilMt^  and  wy  were  tomi  led  to  inquire  whether  othcn 


might  not  also  exist  Tlu  vuions  nuei  obtained  by  HsIm 
were  now  regarded  wttii  different  news :  and,  befen  mai^ 
more  years  had  elapsed,  numerous  and  peculiar  aSriform 
bodies  were  discovered  by  variouB  processes.  Dr.  Black's 
perimente  on  what  he  termed  latent  heat  are  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity,  and  the  precision  of  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them. 

Mr.  Watt  derived  great  advantage  from  these  in  hit 
celebrated  improvements  on  the  steam-engine. 

About  the  vear  1 765,  Mr.  Cavendish  (who  was  bora  in 
1731,  and  died  in  1810)  discovered  and  described  the  pro- 

Eerties  of  inflammable  air,  since  called  hydrogen  gas ;  and 
a  Invented  an  apparatus  for  collecting  and  examining 
elastic  fluids,  which,  although  extremely  simple,  has  been 
completelv  set  aside  by  the  more  oonvenient  methods  pro- 
posed by  t>r.  Priestly.  He  ascertained  the  retatire  densities 
of  fixed  air,  influnmable  air,  and  common  air. 

Having  stated  the  general  properties  of  hydrogen  gas, 
he  shows  that  different  metals,  when  dissolved  in  simitar 
portions  of  the  same  acid,  afford  different  quantities  of  this 
gas :  that  zinc  yielded  more  than  iron,  and  iron  more  than 
tin,  fbcts  which  are  perfectly  consistent  with  and  explained 
by  the  doctrine  of  equivalents ;  he  ascertained  the  exact 
proportions  of  the  constituent  gases  of  the  atmosphere.  His 
most  celebrated  discoveries  were  however  those  of  the  com- 
position of  water  and  nitric  acid ;  and  be  first  determined 
the  freezing  point  of  mercury. 

His  character,  as  a  philosopher.  Is  tiias  sketched  by  Sir 
H.  Davy: — *  Cavendish  was  possessed  of  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  moat  of  the  departments  of  natural  philosophy :  he 
carried  into  his  chemical  researches  a  delicacr  and  precision 
which  have  never  been  exceeded:'  possessing  depth  and 
extent  of  mathematical  knowledge,  be  reasoned  with  the 
caution  of  a  geometer  upcm  the  results  of  his  experiments  ; 
and  it  may  tw  said  of  him,  what  perhaps  can  scarcely  be 
said  of  any  other  person,  tiiat  whatever  he  accomplished 
was  perfect  at  the  moment  of  its  production.  His  processes 
were  alt  of  a  finished  nature;  executed  by  the  hand  of  a 
master,  they  required  no  correction ;  the  accuracy  and 
beauty  of  his  early  labours  even,  have  remained  unimpaired 
amidst  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  thar  merits  have 
been  illustrated  by  discussion,  and  exalted  by  time.' 

The  important  discoveries  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestiey  next 
claim  attention.  He  was  bom  in  1733,  and  died  in  1804. 
No  person  ever  commenced  a  career  of  discovery  under  cir- 
cumstances less  likely  to  insure  success  than  I>.  Priestley. 
He  was  ,  but  impmfecUy  acquainted  with  diemicol  science 
he  had  hut  little  leisure,  hut  apparatus  was  very  deficient, 
he  had  frequently  to  invent  new  modes  of  operating,  and 
with  means  which  were  extremely  scanty.  All  these  diffi- 
culties he  surmounted  with  indentigable  indnstiy  and  in- 
genuitv,  and  to  him  we  owe  tlu  most  important  disooreries 
which  have  ever  been  made. 

Pneumatic  chemistry  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  stu- 
died, as  already  shown,  by  Boyle,  Mayow,  Hales,  and  espe- 
cially by  Black  and  Cavendish,  when  Dr.  Priestiey  began 
his  experiments.  His  first  memoir  was  published  in  1772, 
and  was  on  the  method  of  impregnating  water  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  paper  was  the  result  of  bis  accidentally 
living  near  a  brew-house,  in  which  he  had  made  experi- 
ments on  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  fermentation. 
Among  the  gaseous  products  which  Dr.  Hales  obtained  was 
that  now  called  nitric  oxide,  but  he  did  not  inauire  into  its 
properties.  It  was  again  discovered,  and  jninuteiy  examined 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  applied  it  to  the  purposes  of  eudio- 
metij,  a  branch  of  the  science  wbich  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  wiginated  with  him,  atkd  in  eonseqnence  of  this 
discovery. 

Azotic  gas  had  undoubtedly  been  obtained,  bat  was  not 
examined  by  Hauksbee  when  he  passed  atmospheric  air 
over  ignited  metals ;  Dr.  Rutberfonl  also  notic^  it  about 
1772,  and  to  him  the  priority  of  the  discovery  is  generally 
assigned.  It  appears  however  that  Dr.  Priestiey  had  ob- 
tained it,  and  noticed  its  propaties  at  least  as  eariy,  and 
perhaps  soonrr,  for  he  gives  an  accoant  of  it  in  the  Pki- 
tot^mcal  Tratuactiont  for  that  year. 

His  greatest  discovery  was  that  of  what  he  called  de- 
phlogistieated  air,  now  called  oxygen  gas.  This  important 
accession  to  chemical  science  was  made  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1774.  He  procured  it  by  stron^y  beating  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  formed  by  the  action  of  beat  and  air  upon  the 
metal,  and  collecting  the  gas  wQc^jnis  o^ed  fhmt  it 
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IgrdMtiptioii;  it  has  served  as  the  basis  fur  all  that  in 
mwa  respecting  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  water, 
■ads,  and  alkalis ;  and  the  nature  of  combustion  has  been 
pvaAj  iUmtnted  by  it. 

Siilphuioas  add,  fluosiUcie  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  am- 
monia vera  flrat  made  kwrnn  in  the  easeous  state  hj  Dr. 
Piieftlef ;  he  discorttfed  nitrous  caiie  gaa,  and  first  ob> 
tmed  etrboQie  oxxltt  gat,  tin  nature  of  which  however  be 
nistook.  Ha  did  not  diacorer  hydrogen  gas,  but'  hit  ex- 
pdnenli  apoa  it  mza  interesting ;  he  pointed  imt  the  ax- 
idcaea  of  eariraretted  hydrogen  gas,  though  ha  did  toot 
sake  many  experimento  upon  it 

The  action  electricity  on  various  compound  gases  was 
fianiped  by  him,  and  he  shoSEHl  that  an  acid  is  fbrmed 
when  spBilta  are  passed  through  a  confined  portion  of  at* 
mospherie  air ;  this  &et  served  as  the  basis  of  Cdven- 
bab's  diseoveiy  of  the  composition  of  nitric  acid.  In  the 
time  way  the  inereaM  of  bulk  which  he  found  to  take  place 
WtheatiioQof  the  same  agent  on  ammoniacal  gas  led 
BertboUet  to  determine  the  nature  of  it.  His  experiments 
«t  the  amelioration  of  atmospheric  air  by  the  process  of 
TeaeUtiMi  are  highly  curious,  and  have  been  rejwated  and 
nafinaed  by  aubaequcnt  investigations.  His  work  entitled 
'Experimento  and  ObservatioDs  on  different  kinds  of  Air' 
roatains  a  vast  number  of  experiments,  from  which  various 
infenoees  might  be  drawn,  which  he  swms,  in  bis  rapid 
rareer  of  diaooverj,  himself  to  have  ovei^ked  :  such  are 
tboM  jnit  mentioiied ;  and  the  eompontion  of  atmospheric 
Iff  and  water  ndgfat  be  added  to  the  list. 

His  additions  to  tiie  means  previoiuly  known  fbr  experi- 
neating  on  gaaeoos  bodies  have  afforded  the  greatest  fk- 
edities  to  those  who  have  followed  him :  such  are  the  inven- 
bm  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  and  the  substitution  ot  mercury 
tat  vata  in  tboae  gases  which  are  soluble  in  the  latter 
fluid.  Tb  conclude  with  the  observations  of  Sir  H.  Davy : 
'Chemistry  owes  to  him  some  of  her  most  important  instru* 
atats  of  leaeareh,  and  many  of  hnr  most  usefiil  combina- 
ii-xu ;  and  no  single  person  em  diieoverad  so  many  new 
i!i4  curious  substances.* 

The  works  of  Torbem  Bei^an  (bom  in  17S3,  died  in 
1784)  have  been  collected  and  translated  into  English.  The 
fint  paper  whidi  be  published  was  ia  1774,  *  On  the  A&lal 
.^rid.  Boir  called  earoonis  acid  gas.  If  the  contents  of  tiiis 
paper  be  eompered  with  the  prerious  one  of  Cavendish  on 
Lie  same  anbjeet,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  had  antici- 
pated Bergman  on  many  of  the  moi;p  important  ftcts.  No 
notice  however  is  taken  of  Cavendish's  experiments  in  it. 

He  afteswazds  pubUslud  papers  on  tiie  '  Analyses  of 
Minetal  Watats,*  am  though  the  methods  which  he  adopted 
are  by  no  means  accurate,  they  were  preferable  to  any 
vbich  bad  been  previously  used. 

He  paUished  a  paper  on  oxalic  acid,  of  which  however 
tbe  (liaooveiT  is  said  to  bedue  to  Scheele.  It  will  be  scarcely 
pouibk  to  enumerate  even  the  various  papers  of  Bergman, 
and  moch  less  to  give  an  analysis  of  their  contents.  His 
*Rway  on  Electric  Attractions '  is  however  a  work  of  im- 
portance,  and  requires  a  more  detailed  notice.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  author  was  to  point  out  the  nature  of  chemical 
tiSoity.  and  to  account  for  the  anomalies  which  that  com- 
plicated subject  appears  to  present.  He  adopts  Jt  as  a 
pnnti^  that  ebemieal  combination  is  the  renlt  of  an  ah- 
aitate  f«ee.  Bertbollet  attempted  to  show  that  this  «on- 
dosoD  is  enoDMHU,  and  though  it  mu%t  be  admitted  that 
tbere  are  virioua  aitntoistaneefl  which  modify  the  action  of 
tin  power,  we  are  tiot  so  nearly  without  a  guide  to  Just  con- 
(hnions  as  the  expniments  and  opinions  of  BerthtdleC  would 
bad  US  to  admit. 

Bergman  published  tables  in  fifty-nine  columns,  in  which 
be  showed  me  relative  attmction  of  bodies,  or  what  he  terms 
elertiTe  affinity.  As  the  order  of  decomposition  often  varies, 
unsding  as  it  if  made  in  the  dry  way  or  the  moist,  each  of 
tiie  Sfty-nrae  cdramns  was  divided  into  two ;  the  first  ex.- 
hiliiiiog  the  older  of  decompositions  in  tbe  moist,  and  the 
Komd  in  the  dry  way :  he  also  stated  various  cases  of 
doabie  deernnpositien.  These  tables  are  constructed  upon 
tbe.now  wemuiown  prind^,  that  any  substance,  whetW 
■ad  atkaU,  or  metallie  oxide,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
ainnBn,and  others  nnder  it,  BOchtUDStanea  baa  the  greatest 
iflbft;  br  that  nekt  10  it,  and  fbr  tbe  rest,  aeeording  to  the 
awnets  of  th^  plaee. 

It  has  been  alieady  observed  ttiat  Bergman's  processes 
ft  aaalytiiw  winactl  waters  wece  more  eorreet  toan  any 
M  MM  pnTkmdf  adi^pted,  and  although  his  ex- 


periments on  the  analysis  of  precious  stones  are  far  removed 
Horn  perfection,  yet  they  possess  the  rudiments  oi  the  me- 
thods which  are  now  adopted.  He  first  proposed  the  ami- 
lysing  of  minerals  by  combining  them  with  the  fixed  alkalis, 
by  which  they  were  rendered  partially  soluble  in  water, 
and  totally  so  either  in  that  fluid  or  in  an  acid. 

He  found  fhlminating  gold  to  omtaia  ammonia,  and  he 
explains  tbe  detonation  to  arise  from  the  sudden  daeoMpe- 
aitton  of  that  gaseous  body. 

Hie  disooTWies  which  next  claim  attMitioa  ate  tboae  «f 
C%arlel  William  Sehaele,  who  was  born  at  Stnlstlnd  in 
1743,  and  died  in  1786.  like  Priestley,  Scbaale  began  his 
experiiwmts  under  verr  im&warahle  rirenmetaneM  •with 
reroeet  to  apDaratus  and  the  means  of  ptoouring  it 

Scheele,  ODeerring  that  air  was  requisite  to  oembustiwi, 
subjected  it  to  analysis.  He  found  Chat  eertain  sub* 
stances,  especially  what  was  then  termed  liver  of  sulphur, 
and  now  sulphuret  of  potassium,  when  exposed  to  a  given 
bulk  of  air.  diminished  it  to  about  ftiur-flfthk  of  the  original 
quantity ;  he  found  also  that  the  flame  oi  burning  sulphur 
and  o(  hydrogen  gas  produced  tbe  same  effect.  Without 
any  acquolntanoa  with  what  Priestley  had  previously 
done,  he  obtained,  Inr  various  prooesses,  oxygen  gas,  which 
he  termed  empyreu  air;  and  he  showed  that  this  air 
was  absorbed  by  livet  of  sulpbttr;  and  ^t  upon  adding 
fnsh  empyreal  air  to  Uiat  left  unacted  upon  1^  it  atmos 
pherio  air  was  reproduced. 

His  experiments  on  the  natare  of  air  were  lidlewed  by 
some  on  beat  and  light,  and  be  gave  the  name  of  radiant 
heat  to  that  pmtion  of  it  which  emanates  firom  hot  bodies, 
and,  as  he  found,  in  right  lines.  He  observed  the  blacken- 
ing effect  which  is  produced  by  tbe  8Un*s  rays  on  chloride 
of  silver,  and  that  tlie  violet  rays  produce  this  effect  most 
speedily.  He  made  experiments  on  Homberg's  pyrophoms, 
and  showed  that  ammonia  alum  Is  incapable  of  forming  it. 
In  his  dissertation  on  manganese  he  made  the  discovery  of 
chlorine  gas,  or,  as  he  called  it,  dephlogistioated  marine 
acid.  His  essays  on  lluor  spar  contained  several  valuable 
facta,  bot  he  committed  the  enor  of  supposing  that  the 
silica  which  he  obtained  in  his  operations,  fVom  the  retort, 
was  formed  by  the  combination  of  water  and  fluoric  acid. 
He  pcanted  out  the  difference  between  plumbago  and  sul- 
phuret of  roolybden,  and  he  first  described  the  molybdie 
and  arsenic  acids,  and  Ibrmed  a  compound  of  the  laUer  with 
oxide  of  copper,  or  arsenite  of  copper,  which  has  since  been 
extensively  used  as  a  pigment,  under  the  nattieof  Sitheela's 
or  minend  green.  He  made  experiments  on  milk,  and 
sugar  of  milk;  and  the  acid  of  the  sugarof  milk,  now  called 
lacdo  acid,  was  noticed  by  him.  He  gave  a  method  t^ob* 
taining  citric,  tartaric,  gallic,  and  some  other  vegetable 
acids ;  and  published  essays  on  tungsten,  sther.  calomel, 
benzoic  acid,  end  urinary  calculi,  all  of  which  contnin  vaiu* 
able  infbrmation. 

He  particularly  examined  the  colouring  matter  of  Prus- 
sian blue,  which  was  nearly  his  last  contribution  to  che* 
mieal  science.  The  subject  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  con* 
sidering  that  it  involves  the  agency  of  azote,  which  had  not 
long  been  discovered.  He  trnits  the  subject  however  with 
his  usual  sagacity,  and  having  obtained  what  is  now  oafled 
pnwaio  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  Iw  has  stated  several  of  its  pro* 
parties.  Besides  the  diiooveries  which  have  been  enume- 
rated, it  is  to  Scheele  tHat  we  are  Indebted  for  the  first 
knowledge  of  haryles  and  of  the  characters  of  manganese. 

Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1 743, 
and  died  a  victim  to  the  revcAution  in  1794.  Although 
tbe  original  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  have  less  merit  than 
those  of  Priestley  and  Scheele,  yet  his  contributions  to  the 
solenoe  are  numerous  and  important,  especially  as  to  what 
regards  its  theory.  His  *  Elemena  de  Chimie '  were  pub- 
lished in  1789.  In  this  work  he  con^ders  heat  as  a  subtile 
fluid  or  a  matwial  substance,  which  he  calls  caloric  He 
ai^es  that  the  different  fbrms  of  Matter  depend  in  general 
upon  the  quantity  of  caloric  which  they  contain.  His  ana- 
lysis of  atmospheric'ur,  though  conducted  perhaps  on  more 
philosophical  principlfn,  does  not  offer  so  great  precision  of 
results  as  those  deduoible  from  the  verv  nmple  acperiment 
ot  Priestley :  hut  it  must  be  admitted  4iat  thqr  had  the 
merit  of  settling  the  question  ai  to  die  natum  of  the  atmoa- 
phere. 

Van  Qelmont,  and  afler  him  Macquer,  had  employed  the 
term  gas  to  denote  all  elastic  fluids  whu^dilfer  napaC- 
mofpberic  air.  This  word  Lf}mi||^ij^|d^g^^^^lAd^as 
he  ionnd  that  the  portfam  <tf  me  atinonniMe  wfaidi  uipptttted 
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animal  life  also  entered  into  the  compotition  of  acids,  he 
called  it  oxygen  gas ;  the  other  constituent  of  the  air  he 
called,  from  its  fatal  effects  upon  animal  life,  azotic  gas ;  by 
this  name  it  is  yet  designated  by  many  chemists,  while 
others  prefer  that  of  nitrogen,  derived  from  its  forming  a 
part  of  nitric  acid. 

Lavoisier  and  his  coadjutors  effected  various  improTe- 
ments  in  chemical  nomenclature,  most  of  which  remain 
in  use  at  present,  hut  some  alterations  and  additions 
have  been  lendered  neeessaiy  by  the  highlv-cnltivUed  sute 
(tf  the  KiMkce.  The  nature  of  ue  diamooa  had  excited  the 
attention  of  iha  Plonntine  Academy  as  early  aa  1690 ;  the 
snlgect  was  zesumed  by  Lavoisier,  who  prond.  that  vhen 
air  was  ezdaded  it  underwent  no  change;  on  the  other 
hand  be  showed,  that  by  burning  it  in  oxygen  gas  carbonic 
acid  was  formed,  and  hence  he  argued,  what  is  indeed  now 
generally  admitted,  that  the  diamond,  in  its  cAieiiiical  nature, 
is  similar  to  common  charcoal. 

In  adverting  to  the  solution  of  metals  in  acids,  he  notices 
the  necessity  of  their  oxidixement  previously  to  it,  and  hence 
he  ai^es  the  probability  that  the  alkaline  earths  are  me- 
tallio  oxides,  the  oxygen  serving  as  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween them  and  the  acids :  this  sagacious  remark  has  been 
verified  by  the  discoveries  of  Davy.  In  his  additional  ob- 
servations on  the  combinations  of  oxygen,  he  mentions  the 
couditious  necessary  for  its  union  with  oiffeient  bodies  ;  the 
oompounds  arising  fnm  the  union  <tf  nrious  combustible 
bodies  are  also  treated  of,  and  those  of  tha  acida  and  some 
other  eompoimd  substances.  Sir  H.  Davy  remarks,  that 
'  Lavoisier  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  chemical  philosophers  of  the  hut  oentury ;  indeed, 
except  Cavendish,  there  is  no  other  inquirer  who  can  be 
compared  to  him  for  precision  of  li^c,  extent  of  view,  and 
sagacity  of  induction.  His  discoveries  were  few,  but  he 
reasoned  with  extraordinary  correctness  upon  the  labours  of 
others.  He  introduced  weight  and  measure,  and  strict  ac- 
curacy of  manipulation  into  all  chemical  proGesises.  His 
mind  was  unbiassed  by  prejudices  ;  his  combinations  were 
of  the  most  philosophical  nature ;  and  in  his  investigations 
upon  ponderable  substances  he  has  entered  the  true  path  of 
experiment  with  cautious  steps,  following  just  analogies, 
and  measuring  hypotheses  by  their  simple  relation  to  facts.' 

It  is,  however,  matter  of  history,  and  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
preased,  that  Lavoisier  was  not  content  merely  to  enuiloy  the 
disooveries  of  othns,  even  witiiumt  acknowledgment,  but  that 
he  made  a  distinct  claim  to  the  discovery  of  (aygen*  which 
Dr.  Priestley  has  most  satisfactorily  rerated,  by  asserting, 
what  might  have  been  contradicted,  hut  which  was  not,  that 
he  had  mentioned  this  gas  and  the  mode  of  procuring  it  at 
the  table  of  U.  Lavoisier  himself.  He  makes  scarcely  any, 
ifanv,  acknowledgment  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors, 
and  his  friends  have  claimed  for  him  the  discovery  of  azotic 
gas,  previously  described  by  Priestley  and  Rutherford. 

Claude  Louis  Berthollet  (born  in  1748.  died  in  1822>  was 
the  author  of  more  than  eighty  memoirs  on  chemical  sub- 
jects. His  earlier  papers  on  sulphurous  acid,  ammonia,  and 
the  deoompoaition  of  nitre,  were  published  while  he  was  yet 
a  believw  in  the  phlogistic  theory,  which  he  zealously  de- 
fSsnded.  but  afterwards  renounced.  One  of  his  most  impor- 
tant eontiibutioas  to  ehemiistry  was  that  of  demonstrating, 
in  178S.  the  nature  andproporties  of  the  elements  of  unmo* 
nia.  About  Uie  same  time  he  made  his  experiments  on  tne 
dephlogistioated  marine  acid  of  Scheele,  whiidi,  from  ex- 
periments well  calculated  to  give  rise  to  the  oirinUm,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  and  it 
was  called  oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  These  views,  in  con- 
sequence chiefly  of  the  experiments  of  Davy,  have  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  this  gas  is  now  called  chlorine, 
and  is  admitted  to  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  at  de- 
composition. It  was  stated  by  Scheele,  in  his  experiments 
on  this  nseoxu  body,  that  among  other  properties  which  it 
possessed,  was  that  of  destroying  vegetable  colouring  mat^ 
ter.  In  consequence  of  this  remark  Berthollet  ^j^ied  it 
to  the  purpose  of  bleaehing,  in  which  it  is  now  most  exten- 
sively and  almost  universally  used. 

The  experiments  which  Berthollet  made  on  prasuc  acid 
and  its  compounds  advanced  but  did  not  complete  our  know- 
ledge respeeting  those  bodies.  In  examining  the  properties 
of  ndphuretted  hydn^n.  he  observed  that  it  possessed  add 
pR^iertieft;  it  was  not  however  by  the  French  chemists  ad- 
mitted to  the  dass  of  acids,  because  it  was  inconsistent  with 
tiw  theory  just  adopted,  tlwt  all  adds  must  contain  oxygen. 
BaithoUat  also  disomred  ftilminating  sUver,  and  first  em- 


ployed aleohd  as  a  solvent  for  ohtsining  potash  and  soda 
in  a  pure  state. 

In  1803  Berthollet  published  a  work  entitled  '  Chemical 
Statics,'  the  object  of  which  was  to  controvert  the  opinions 
of  Bergman  on  chemical  affinity ;  but  although  he  pointed 
out  some  difficulties  attendant  upon  them,  tliey  were  by  no 
means  refuted.  In  this  work  Berthollet  also  maintained 
the  opinion  that  quantity  may  be  made  to  overcome  the 
force  of  the  chemical  affini^  existing  between  bodies. 
There  were  however  several  points  of  ma  argument  which 
he  n^lected,  w  with  which  he  «aa  unacquainted ;  indeed, 
at  the  period  at  which  he  wrote,  the  doctrine  of  definite  pro- 
portions had  not  been  promulgated.— a  doctrine  which  will 
explain  many  of  the  appaijpnt  anomalies  that  occurred  to 
Berthollet.  Indeed,  in  a  discussion  with  Proust,  in  which 
the  latter  had  decidedly  the  advantage,  Berthollet  asserted 
that  bodies  were  capable  of  uniting  with  each  other  in  ell 
ivoportions.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  erroneous 
views  of  Berthollet  in  some  particular  cases,  cbemistrj-  is 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  discoveries  and 
minor  details ;  and  the  application  of  the  bleaching  power  of 
chlorine  is  a  practical  scienti&c  improvement  which  has,  for 
Its  extent  and  usefulness,  scarcely  been  equalled,  except  in 
the  construction  of  the  steam-engiue. 

Louis  Bernard  Ouyton  de  Morveau  was  bom  at  Dijon 
in  1737.  and  died  in  1816.  Although  the  publications  of 
this  chunUt  were  very  numerous,  euntributed  much  tc 
the  extension  of  the  sdence,  yet  be  was  not  the  authw  of  any 
very  prominent  discovery.  His  pa^iers  are  seattned  through 
the  'Dijon  Mimoires,'  'Journal  de  Physique,*  and  'Annales 
de  Chimie.'  There  are  however  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  chemistry,  in  which  his  participa- 
tion must  not  be  overlooked.  Inl787,'in  conjunction  with 
Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  and  Fourcroy,  he  published  a  work  in 
one  volume.  8va,  entitled  '  M^thode  de  Nomenclature  Chi- 
mique.*  in  which  the  important  improvements  projected 
and  subsequently  adopted,  are  detailed.  In  1801  he  pub- 
lished a  tract,  '  Des  Moyens  de  d£sinfecter  I'Air.'  For 
this  purpose  he  used  various  acids,  and  especially  muriatic 
acid ;  but  he  afterwards  adopted  chlorine,  which  is  now  so  ge- 
nerally used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  application  of  these 
disinfectants  was  made  in  1782,  although  the  history  of  it 
was  not  given  to  the  public  till  the  year  abovementioued 
Ha  was  tne  author  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  chemical 
articles  in  the  '  Encyclopidis  Uithodique;*  and  that  on 
'  Acid*  has  been  justly^  commended  for  its  accuracy,  both  as 
to  experimental  and  historical  details. 

Antoine  Francois  de  Fourcroy  was  bran  at  Paris  in  1755, 
and  died  in  1809.  This  chemist  was  more  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  first  authors,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  a  treatise  on  che- 
mistry and  as  a  lecturer,  than  as  a  promulgator  of  any  very 
great  discovery.  His  chemical  work  went  through  several 
editions,  and  is  in  general  written  with  perspicuity  and 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  science :  his  *  Philosophy  of 
Chemistry '  is  also  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  As  a  dis- 
coverer, he  is  to  be  mentioned  as  having  first  shown  that  the 
salts  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  have  a  tendency  to  form 
double  salts;  and  be  particularly  pointed  out  the  ammo- 
niaco-magnesian  phosphate.  He  ascertained  that  biliary 
calculi  resemble  spermaceti  in  theur  nature,  and  that  mus- 
cular msh  is  convertible  into  a  fttty  substance  which  he  has 
named  adipodre.  He  puUished  several  papers  in  ooignnc- 
tion  with  Vauquelin,  but  what  belongs  to  each  it  is  impoe- 
sible  to  tell.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  &cts  were  prin- 
dpailiy  ascertained  by  Vauquelin,  and  the  account  of  them 
written  by  Fourcroy :  among  other  papmv,  they  published 
one  giving  a  method  of  obtaining  baiytes  from  the  nitrate 
by  heat ;  they  discovered  also  the  existence  of  phoephate  of 
magnesia  in  bones,  and  of  phosphorus  in  the  brain  and  in 
the  melts  of  fishes. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  analysis  of  precious  stones 
had.  though  imperfectly,  been  attempted  by  Bergman  this 
department  of  chemistry  received  vast  accessions  from  the 
labours  of  Martin  Henry  Klaproth,  who  was  bom  at  Wer- 
nigerode  in  1743.  and  ^ed  in  1817.  This  chemist  intio- 
duoed  into  the  art  of  analysis  more  im]ffovements  than  we 
can  even  allow  room  to  detafl.  The  vast  progress  which  he 
made  in  the  science  will  he  ftiUy  estimated,  wlwu  it  is  known 
that  at  the  time  at  which  he  commenced  his  labours  tha 
correct  analysis  of  scarcely  any  minerals  was  known,  and 
that  he  analyzed  nearly  two  hundred  with  so  much  aoeuracy 
that  hU  results  have  bgiTOtggBggfttjtflt^yQg^  tha  sim> 
pliCLty  of  his  meutod  of  opaation  IS  greatly  t(Me  floniiBendad. 
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In  1789  Be  diieovened  a  new  netftl  in  a  mmera)  called 
pKhbleode.  to  vhich  he  gave  the  name  of  uranium ;  and  in 
tbe  same  year  in  analysing  the  sircon  he  found  a  new  earth, 
fhich  he  called  lirconia,  and  which  has  since  heen  shown 
bj  Berzelius  to  be  a  metallic  oxide.  In  1795  he  found  the 
nme  substance  in  tbe  hyacinth ;  in  this  year  be  also  found 
in  the  red  scborl  the  same  metallic  oxide  which  Oregor  had 
previously  met  with  and  called  menachine  ;  Klaprotb  named 
i:  titanium,  and  this  appellation  is  now  generally  employed. 
Apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  strontia  had  heen  pre- 
Tionsty  deacrHied  as  a  pecnliar  earth,  he  in  1793  showed  the 
diftreoce  between  it  and  bantei,  they  having  been  con- 
fcaoded  in  Germany  up  to  that  time.  In  179S  be  gave 
u  aeeonnt  of  teilunum  w  a  new  metaU  but  it  had  been 
befiire  noticed  by  HuUer.  In  1804  be  described  a  new  lub- 
ilsoee,  which  be  called  ochroita.  Benelius  and  Hisinger 
considered  it  a  metallic  mide,  and  called  the  metal  cerium. 
Btsides  these  more  impwtant  contributionB  to  science,  he 
made  many  discoveries  of  minor  importance,  which  may  be 
found  in  his  '  Aaalyses,'  of  which  two  volumes  have  been 
published  and  translated  into  English.  Besides  minerals, 
tbere  will  be  found  analyses  of  some  mineral  waters,  an  fic- 
count  of  tbe  effects  produced  by  intense  heat  upon  various 
ninerali,  and  tbe  details  of  the  methods  of  analysis,  which 
are  extremely  valuable  and  instructive,  both  as  to  the  na- 
tiue  and  method  of  employing  various  chemical  re-agents. 

H.  Vauqoelin  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  analysts 
of  die  present'  century.  He  was  bom  in  Normandy,  in 
wbn  year  we  know  not :  bnthe  died  in  1829.  His  analyses 
vere  not  eonined  to  any  particular  class  of  bodies,  and  he 

Eubliihed  mne  and  perhaps  included  a  greater  variety  in 
ii  operations  than  any  otiier  chemist ;  hia  researches  in- 
duded  ttie  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  but  his  greatest  disco- 
veriet  were  in  the  mineral.  In  the  emmld  and  beryl  be 
found  a  new  earth,  to  which,  on  account  of  the  sweetness  of 
tlie  salts  which  it  formed  with  acids,  be  gave  the  name  of 
glucina ;  but  his  discovery  of  chromium,  in  the  state  of 
chromic  acid,  in  the  red  lead  of  Siberia,  was  an  mra  in  che- 
mical  history.  Originally  met  with  in  a  scarce  and  valu- 
able mineral,  it  has  since  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
tbe  earth  combined  with  iron,  and  in  immense  (Quantity ;  it 
is  la^ly  emfdoyed  for  various  uses ;  in  the  state  of  oxide 
for  giving  a  green  to  porcelain;  in  that  of  acid,  combined 
vilh  (HEde  Imd.  it  forms  both  a  fine  yellow  and  mrann 
ehromate,  whidi  in  nsed  in  punting  and  calico  printing.  It 
vonld  be  in  vain  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  Vanquelin  s  ve^ 
niaa  papers ;  they  are  chiefly  to  be  fbund  in  the  *  Annales  de 
Chimie,  and  will  amply  repay  perusal.  He  was  also  author 
of  a  work  entitled,  'Manuel  de  I'Essayeur.'  which  he  was 
particularly  competent  to  write,  not  merely  on  account  of  bis 
great  ikilt.  but  uso  as  being  assay-master  of  the  mint. 

Mr.  Smitfawm  Tennant  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1761, 
and  died  in  1814.  In  1791  he  made  an  experiment,  which 
confirmed  the  previous  statement  of  Lavoisier  as  to  the  com- 
pnttion  of  carbonic  acid.  He  effected  this  by  passing  pbos- 
pboms  through  red-hot  carbonate  of  lime,  and  he  found 
that  the  phMphorus  was  acidified  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  earbonic  acid,  and  that  while  phosphoric  acid 
*u  formed  charcoal  was  developed.  In  1 796  he  heated  the 
dtauDDd  with  nitnte  of  potash  in  a  goM  tube,  and  he  found 
tbat  the  diamond,  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
Tihrie  arid,  was  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  this  oom- 
with  the  potash  of  the  decomposed  nitrate  to  form  car- 
boDtte  of  potash.  He  observed  in  1799  that  entain  lime- 
stones, on  account  of  the  carbonic  of  magnesia  which  they 
tootain,  are  hurtful  to  vegetation ;  he  examined  the  sub- 
itance  known  by  the  name  of  emery  in  1802,  and  showed 
ti»t  it  is  a  variety  of  corundum ;  and  in  1804  be  discovered 
^  new  metals,  viz.,  onnlnm  and  iridium,  in  the  grains  of 

John  Gottlieb  Gahn  (bom  in  1745  in  South  Helaing- 
w>d,died  in  1818)  was  the  pupil  of  Bergman.  He  was  par- 
henlaily  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe ;  and  be  ascer- 
^lued  that  bone  is  a  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
■BK.  He  prand  the  metulie  nature  of  manganese,  and 
^Med  tbe  pmpertiaa    (he  metal 

The  Rev.  William  Ormr  was  bom  in  1762,  and  died  in 
1817,  In  theyear  1791  Mdisoorcred  a  pemiUar  substance 
n  a  black  sand,  found  in  the  parish  of  Heaaoean  in  Com- 
vdl  This  snbstanee  was  afterwaidt  detected  by  KUprotb, 
him  pnrved  to  he  a  metallic  oxide,  to  tbemetuoon- 
^MoiQ  which  he  save  the  name  of  titanium.  In  ISOfl 
w*0ii^dna3Maa^dnte     alnmiiiafinnd  in  Ccnn- 


wall;  he  analyzed  the  nranite.  and  also  ibe  arseniate  of 

lead. 

Dr.  William  Hyde  WoUaston  was  bom  about  1767,  and 
died  in  1828.  His  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  che- 
mistry :  he  made  acoustics  ana  more  particularly  optics  a\m 
his  study.  His  first  chemical  paper  on  urinary  calculi  con- 
tained much  new  information  on  this  subject;  he  showed 
that  the  mulberry  calculus  is  oxalate  of  lime  mixed  with  ani- 
mal matter;  he  pointed  out  a  new  calculus,  which  he  named 
cvstic  oxide,  the  nature  of  the  triple  phosphate,  and  of  the 
chalk  stones  formed  on  the  joints  of  gouty  persons.  He  dis- 
covered two  new  metals  in  the  grains  of  native  platinum,  vii.. 
palladium  and  riiodium ;  be  showed  that  oxalic  acid  and 
potash  combine  in  ^ree  different  proportions,  forming  the 
oxalate,  binoxalate,  and  quadroxuate  of  that  alkalL  He 
pointed  out  the  nature  of  some  small  eopper-«doured  cr^stala 
found  in  the  slsg  of  an  iron  furnace,  proving  by  a  series  of 
experiments,  in  a  paper  which  is  a  ponct  mwel  of  concise- 
ness and  accuracy,  that  they  were  metallic  titanium.  He 
perfected  the  method  of  rendering  platinum  available  for  tbe 
purposes  of  chemistry  and  the  chemical  arts,  and  his  *  Scale 
of  Chemical  Equivalents'  more  effectually  elucidated  and 
extended  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  than  all  that 
bad  been  previously  done  both  by  theory  and  practice. 
He  first  showed  tliat  ^e  evolution  of  voltaic  electricity  is  de- 
pendent upon  chemical  action,  a  fact  which  has  been  since 
amply  and  ably  illustrated  by  Faraday.  His  '  Reflective 
Qoniometer*  has  given  to  crystallography  all  the  minute 
accuracy  which  it  previously  stood  in  need  of ;  for  it  showed 
that  three  subBtanees,  vii..  the  carbonate  of  iron,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  which  were  previously  supposed  to  oystallize  in 
rhomboids  measuring  the  same  angles,  had  all  different 
angles.  His  paper  on  the  finite  extent  of  the  atmosphere 
is  replete  with  curious  and  acute  observations ;  and  he  in- 
vented some  optical  Instruments,  vhidi  we  need  not  here 
particularly  describe. 

Humphry  Davy  was  bora  at  Penzance>  in  Cornwall,  in 
1778,  and  died  in  1829.  To  the  researches  and  discoveries 
of  this  justly  celebrated  chemist  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
justice  in  the  space  to  which  we  are  confined.  His  first  con- 
tributions to  chemical  science  were  published  in  1799,  in 
a  work  edited  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  entitled  'Contributions  to 
miysieal  and  Medical  Knowledge.'  Hw  flnt  paper  is  *  An 
Essay  on  Heat,  Light,  and  tbe  UomtHDations  of  Light,'  and 
the  second  *On  Uie  Generation  of  Phos-oxygen  (oxygen 
ns),  and  on  the  Causes  of  the  Colotus  of  Organic  Beings  ;* 
uiese,  although  stamped  with  the  mark  of  genius,  are  more 
remarkable  for  the  speculative  than  experimental  nature  of 
their  contents.  In  1800  he  published  a  work,  entitled  *  Re- 
searches, Chemical  and  Fhiloaophical ;  chiefly  CMiceming 
Nitrous  (^ide,  or  Dephlogisticated  Nitrous  Air,  and  its 
Respiration.''  In  this,  which  is  a  work  of  high  merit,  he 
details  the  effects  produced  by  the  respiration  of  nitrous 
oxide  both  on  himself  and  others.  The  very  high  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  by  this  work  was  greatly  increased  by 
his  paper  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1807,  en- 
title!, '  On  some  CAiemieal  Agencies  of  Electricity.'  In  this 
paper  he  showed  that  the  acid  and  alkali  which  had  before 
been  observed  to  be  develc^wd  by  galvanic  agency  were  de- 
rived from  tbe  deoomposition  of  some  imvuHuly  existing 
salt,  and  were  not  formed  by  Uie  eleetrie  action.  He  arrived 
at  the  conclurion,  from  the  numerous  experiments  described 
in  this  paper,  that  all  bodies  possessmg  chemical  affinity  for 
each  other  are  in  different  electrical  states,  and  that  the  de- 
gree of  tbe  affinity  is  proportional  to  their  intensity.  By  the 
agency  of  voltaic  electricity  he  decomposed  the  alkalis,  pot- 
ash and  soda,  and  obtained  i^om  them  metallic  bases,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  potassium  and  sodium ;  he  suc- 
ceeded also  in  separating  metallic  bases  from  lime,  barytes, 
strontia,  andlithia ;  he  was  nof  however  equally  successful  in 
decomposing  those  earths  which  have  no  alkaune  properties, 
as  alumina,  glucina,  yttria,  and  zirconia,  though  these  bare 
since  yielded  to  other  modes  of  decomposition.  In  1807  he 
also  ducovered  boron,  the  base  of  boracic  acid. 

In  1 8 1 1  Davy  read  a  paper  to  tbe  Royal  Society,  in  which 
he  showed  that  what  was  called  oxymuriatic  acid  by  Ber- 
thoUet.  instead  of  being,  as  he  supposed,  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  muriatic  acid,  was,  in  fact,  an  nndecomposed 
substance,  and  therefore  must  he  regarded  as  an  element, 
and  he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  chlorine  from  its  green  colour. 
These  views,  though  at  first  stronsly  opposed  by  Berthollet 
and  Dr.  Hurray,  are  now  univenall^  adopted.  In  the  fol- 
lowiDg  jm  he  oontributed  n^n^ig^;^  e9R!9^(^« 
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Koyal  Society,  and  amon^  them  on  the  fbllowing  Bub- 
iects:— on  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen;  on  chloride 
of  uote ;  on  iodine ;  the  comhusUon  of  the  diamood ;  on 
the  salts  called  hypennLymuriatic ;  on  flre-danip,  and  the 
means  of  preventing  aocidenti  in  mines ;  and  his  invention 
of  the  safety  lamp.  In  succeeding  years  ho  published  va- 
rious papers  on  eieotilcity,  electro-magoetismi  and  on  a  me- 
thod of  preventing  the  corrosion  of  copper  sheathing:  this 
plan,  though  bajted  on  perfectly  sdentiflc  principles,  fkiled  in 
Its  object  from  the  vety  unexpected  cause  of  its  being  ren- 
dered foul.  His  last  paper  was  in  1819,  on  the  electricity 
of  the  torpedo. 

In  1812  Dav^  published  the  first  part  of  the  'Elements 
of  Chemical  Philosophy/  a  work  which  was  never  completed. 
It  embodied  the  results  of  his  discoveries,  and  an  account 
of  certain  views  of  the  author  up  to  the  time  in  which  it 
appeared.  This  worlt  bears  occasional  marks  of  haste,  yet 
it  contains  evidence  of  its  emanating  from  a  genius  of  the 
highest  order. 

In  concluding  this  hrief  sketch,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  discoveries  alluded  to  in  it  placed  their 
author  at  the  head  of  the  S(»ence  which  he  illustrated,  not 
merely  in  England  but  in  Europe;  and  his  fame  will  rest 
on  the  durable  base  of  experimental  discovery  and  unrivalled 
talent  for  generalization. 

In  giving  a  history  of  chemistry,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
notice  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  or  the  atomic 
theory ;  under  which  head  we  have  entered  pretty  fully  into  , 
the  history  of  its  discovery,  and  mentioned  the  contributors 
to  its  development,  whether  deceased  or  living.  In  that 
article  the  discoveries  and  labours  of  Wenzel.  Dr.  Higgins, 
Mr.  Higgins,  Richter,  Proust,  Dalton,  Wollaston,  Berzelius, 
Gay-Lussac,  Dr.  Prout,  and  Faraday,  are  detailed  so  amply 
OS  to  require  no  further  notice  here. 

There  are  still  some  other  suligects  which  it  is  necessary 
to  mention,  though  we  cannot  allude  to  HI  the  disco- 
veries which  their  respective  authors  have  made.  In  1803, 
Sertuemer,  a  German  apothecary,  discovered  in  opium  the 
first  of  a  new  class  of  bodies,  or  the  vegetable  alkalis ;  but 
this  discovery  excited  little  notice,  till  the  author  published 
a  second  paper  in  1816;  this  alkali  is  morphia.  Since 
this  time  numerous  others  have  been  found ;  they  are  all 
of  them  very  active  substances,  and  firequentiy  poisonous. 
Thus  the  different  kiads  of  cinchona  have  yielded  two 
alkalis,  quina  and  cinchonia.  to  which  their  virtues  are 
owing:  these  were  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou, 
in  1820.  It  has  been  found  that  many  of  the  most  active 
ve^table  substances,  such  as  hellebore,  ipecacuanha,  col- 
chicum,  and  many  others,  contain  an  alkali.  That  those 
alkalis  should  not  have  been  sooner  discovered  is  readily 
accounted  ibr  hy  their  existing  comhinod  widi  adds,  so  as 
not  to  exhibit  any  alkaline  properties. 

In  1812,  iodine,  a  peculiar  elementoy  substance,  was 
discovered  by  M.  Courtois,  of  Peris.  The  nature  of  this 
body  was  maide  the  sulyect  of  numerous  experiments  both 
hy  Davy  and  Gay-Lussac.  Its  discovery  served  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  and  confirming  the  new  views  of  Davy  as  to 
the  simple  nature  of  chlorine. 

In  1818  Berzelius  discovered  a  peculiar  inflammable 
elementary  body,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  selenium. 
In  1624  he  obtained  the  met^lic  bases  of  silica  and  zir- 
conia ;  and  in  1 829  he  found  a  new  metal,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  thorium.  In  1818  Stromeyer  discovered  cad- 
mium, a  new  metal ;  and  in  the  same  year  lithium  was  dis- 
covered by  Arfwedson ;  Bussy  obtained  magnesium  from 
its  oxide  In  1829.  and  in  1830  Sefttrom  discovered  the 
metal  vanadium. 

In  1823  Mr.  Faraday  showed  that  various  gases,  wUch 
had  previously  resisted  condensation,  might  m  rendered 
fluid  ;  we  particularly  mention  this  important  acouisition  to 
chemical  science,  because  unjustifiable  attempts  nave  been 
made  to  transfer  the  honour  of  it  to  Sir  H.  Davy.  Eieht 
compound  gases  were  rendered  fluid,  but  chlorine  is  the 
only  elementary  one  which  yielded  to  the  same  treatment. 
If  our  space  allowed,  we  should  be  happy  to  give  a  more 
extended  view  of  the  important  discoveries  of  Mr.  Faraday 
in  electro-chemical  and  electro-magnetical  science,  as  well 
as  to  notice  his  other  important  contributions  to  chemical 
philosophy. 

In  1826  Balard  made  known  the  new  elementary  body 
bromine  which  is  re^uikable  as  being  the  only  elamentary 
fluid  except  mercury. 

We  cannot  better  conclode  thit  slight  sketch  of  the  pro- 


gress of  chemistry  than  by  adopting  the  words  of  Sir  H. 
Davy  on  a  similar  occasion: — ^"To  dwell  more  minutely 
upon  the  particular  merits  of  the  chemical  philosophers  of 
Uie  present  ago  will  be  a  grateful  labour  for  some  future 
faisttnian  of  chemistry ;  but  for  a  contemporary  writer  it 
would  be  indelicate  to  assume  the  right  of  arbitrator,  even 
where  praise  only  can  he  bestowed.' 

CHEMNITZ,  a  town  in  Saxony,  the  capital  of  the 
Erzgebirg  circle,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebtii^, 
in  a  plain  which  extends  about  ten  miles  in  every  direction. 
It  is  in  50°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  17*  55'  E.  long.,  and  about  976 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  Chemnits  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  towns  in  Germany.  In  no  place  indeed 
have  all  the  English  improvements  oeen  introduced  frith 
such  care  and  skill  as  in  Chemnitz.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  weaving  exceeds  2000.  There  are 
twelve  manufactories  for  printing  cotton  goods,  and  some  in 
which  the  yam  is  d  ved  red  like  Turkish  yam.  The  woollen  ' 
manufactured,  which  were  formerly  very  considerable,  have 
much  decreased  in  the  last  fifty  years;  but  in  the  town  as 
well  as  in  its  neighbourhood  there  are  many  stocking  ma- 
nufactures. Chemnitx  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
being  situated  where  the  road  between  Prag  in  Bohemia 
and  Leipzig  and  that  which  unites  Bavaria  with  Dresden 
cross  one  another.  The  town  contains  about  16,000  inha- 
bitants, and  is  well  built;  the  streets  are  spacious  and 
mostly  straight,  and  many  of  its  houses  look  more  like 
palaces  than  dwelling-houses.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  cleanliness  of  its  streets,  and  Is  lighted  with  lampa. 
The  public  edifices  are  in  a  good  style,  hut  none  of  them 
particularly  distinguished. 

CHE'NNIUM,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.  [Psb- 

LAPHVS.] 

CHENOPODIA'CE.(E,  a  natural  order  of  exogens,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  species,  used  either  for  culinary  purposes 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  soda.  They  are  aoetalous  plants, 
with  minute  green  herbaceous  flowers,  a  small  number  of 
stamens,  which  are  opposite  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  and 
a  one-celled  membranous  fruit,  containing  one  single  erect 
seed  or  a  very  small  number.    The  leaves  are  soft  and 
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Nther  nflMdent,  witaout  any  trace  of  stipnlei.  Host  of 
them  are  found  in  the  cold  ana  temperate  parts  of  the  world. 
Tbay  diAr  from  Ptdygoaaoen  and  IJrtioacee  in  the  want  of 
itipdfls,  and  from  Amaraataeee  in  their  flowen  not  heing 
tnloored  and  envefeped  in  nemhranoua  bracta.  Spinach, 
beet,  oraeh,  and  other  epinaGeoua  planta,  beloog  to  this  order, 
in  which  no  deleteriottR  ipeeiaa  haa  been  discovered, 

CHEN0POa>IUM,  the  genni  after  which  the  kit- 
DwntiiHMd  ocdwr  has  been  named,  eonatita  cf  weedy  ]danti, 
coDuaoD  on  dnnffhiUs  and  in  waste  places,  and  known  by 
the  strange  names  of  Fat-ben  (Ck.  album).  Good  King 
Henry  (Chem^mdium  Boma  Hmriau),  &c.  They  are 
genenlly  insipid  plants,  whose  leaves  and  young  shoots  may 
be  eaten  as  spinach,  but  which  have  no  particular  merit. 
In  this  genus  is  however  found  the  celebrated  Quinoa  of 
Pmi  iC/iemfodum  Quinoa),  This  plant,  whose  seeds  are 
uid  to  be  of  as  much  importance  to  the  Peruvians  as  the 
maiza,  potato,  and  wheat,  is  an  annual  weedy  species,  with 
an  appeannce  similar  to  that  of  garden  orach,  to  the  sixe 
of  which  it  grows.  Its  flowers  appear  in  close  clusters  about 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  profusion 
fi  little  black  or  white  seeds  (according  to  the  variety) 
aboat  the  sise  of  miiw  of  miUet  Its  leaves  are  empknred 
38  quuadi,  and  the  seeds  in  voup  or  bnth  as  lioe,  ma  in 
tonie  paru  a{  South  AmMioa  they  are  in  as  mush  use  as 
lice  in  IndilL  Tbuf  are  said  to  yield  a  pleasant  beer  when 
fenoented.  It.is  chiefly  upon  the  highest  land  of  Southern 
Pnn,  where  neither  barley  nor  rye  will  ripen,  as,  for  in- 
itancfl,  at  the  height  of  nearly  1 3,000  feet  on  the  table-land 
of  Chiquitds,  that  quinoa  forms  the  great  article  of  agri- 
culture; it  there  forms  fields,  the  hmits  of  which  the  eye 
can  hardly  reach,  of  a  monotonous  and  unpleasant  aspect, 
^arcely  mixed  with  a  single  other  species,  and  very  unlike 
the  ricD  and  waving  greenness  of  our  standing  oorn.  It  is 
alw  extremdy  common  about  the  ^at  lake  of  Titicaca. 
The  seeds  are  ripened  in  England,  and  may  now  be  pur- 
chased  at  any  of  the  seed-shops ;  but  the  plant  can  hardly 
beooowdered  worth  the  attempt  at  cultivating  it  where  any 
itung  ehM  will  ^w.  (Gardener^s  Magazirut  vol.  x.,  5S7  ,* 
ind  Meven.  Di»  Pflanxen  Geographies  361.) 

CHEPSTOW,  a  port  and  market-townt  on  the  Wve 
(about  34  milae  from  «4iere  it  falls  into  the  nstuary  of  the 
Severn),  in  the  hnndted  of  Caldicet.  Honmouthshm,  1 10 
miles  nearly  doe  W.  fmm  London.  The  parnh  irf  Chep- 
stow contains  1020  acres ;  it  is  in  the  diooese  of  Uandaff. 
The  population  in  1831  was  3524 ;  the  average  gross'  an- 
nusl  income  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  was  returned  m 
less  at  tlAL  The  pariah  then  contained  il  daily  and 
Sunday  sehools ;  one  of  which,  containing  18  children,  is 
endowed  with  jL  per  annum  arising  from  Und,  and  the  in* 
terest  of  lOOi. 

The  advantageous  situation  of  Chepstow  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wye  is  supposed  to  have  rendered  it  a  desirable 
position  both  in  Soman  and  Saxon  times.  It  was  formerly 
Mnnidy  fortified.  The  town  is  built  en  a  hill  gradually 
■ttCMing  fron  the  river,  and  has  a  cheerful  aod  lively  ap- 
PNiBoos;  Fmhb  difibiMt^outs  near  the  town  the  views 
»•  exeeeduig^y  beutiftd — toe  soeneiT  not  being  surpassed 
perbsps  by  any  thing  similar  in  Ritain.  The  rums  of 
Chepstow Gutle  oooupy  an  extenuve  area;  the  walls  on 
one  side  an  almoet  perpendicular  with  tbo  eUff  which  om- 
)»oxs  the  Wye ;  the  ereetion  of  the  edifiee  is  attributwl  to 
Normans  in  the  eleventh  oentury,  but  the  architecture 
bean  marks  «f  a  later  date.  In  Uiis  oastle  Henry  Martrai 
■ne  oT  the  jn^;es  of  Charles  1.,  vns  confined  for  up  wards  of 
^ent;  yearn  after  the  Restoration,  but  his  impris<wmeut 
^  not  appear  to  have  been  rigofous,  though  it  only  ended 
viifa  his  death.   EUs  family  was  permitted  to  live  with  him. 

The  Wye  is  navigable  for  large  vessris  only  to  Chepstow 
liridge,  which  is  anuusive  structure  (tf  iron,  ereeted  in  1S16; 
bet  ba^es  from  eighteen  to  thirty  tons  burthen  can  go  as 
'^p^  ss  Hmrfbid.  ^le  spring  tides  at  Chepetov  fiequeiUly 
me  above  Mfbst. 

There  are  no  manufiustories  in  the  town  or  BC^hbour- 
hnd  of  Cbspstov,  hot  the  town  hae  a  considenble  export 
ud  impnt  trade.  It  in  lighted  with  gas,  the  expenses  of 
*hich  are  defrayed  by  a  donation  from  a  private  individual ; 
it  is  also  paved,  and  kept  dean.  The  grass  raeeiptttf 
eoAons'  du^  at  Chepstow,  in  1834.  was  909^ 

CHER,  a  river  of  France,  tnm  which  tiie  di^rtment 
*tiich  it  traweraes  reeeivee  its  name.  The  source  of  its 
Piiwipal  heaadk  is  in  the  eastern  extmntty  of  the  depwrt- 
nent  of  Cnme,  m  Utile  to  the  iOBth  of  the  town  «f  A 


Two  other  branehes,  which  rise  in  the  same  oepartmenl; 

form  a  junction  with  it,  as  it  enters  in  its  northward  course 
the  department  of  AlUer.  It  continues  in  the  same  dirao 
tion  through  the  western  extremity  of  this  denartment, 
passes  by  Montlu^on,  and  enters  the  south-east  ooundary 
of  the  department  of  Cher.  Near  Saint  Amand  it  takes  a 
N.N.W.  course  to  Chfiteauneut;  and  to  V^rzon*  where  it 
unites  with  the  Anron.  Turning  dne  wes^  it  receives  the 
Aron,  passes  the  town  of  Belles,  a  little  below  which  it  ii 
joined  by  the  Sauldre  and  the  Fouson,  and  continuing  its 
western  course  {>aat  Sl  Aignan,  Montrichard.  and  BIM,  it 
falls  into  the  Loire,  a  short  distance  below  the  city  of  Tours. 
This  river  is  subject  to  great  inundations.  It  has  29  locks  to 
facilitate  navigation;  but  from  its  source  to  St.  Aignan,  a 
distance  of  48  leagues,  it  is  serviceable  only  for  tbe  floating 
of  timber.  The  remaining  portion  of  19  leagues,  from  St. 
Aignan  to  the  Loire,  is  navigable  for  boats,  which  convey 
wood,  com.  charcoal,  and  fodder  for  cattle.  The  whole  of 
its  course  is  nearly  200  miles.  It  supplies  several  kinds  of 
edible  fish.  The  canal  du  Due  de  Bern  runs  along  the 
Cher  from  Chambon,  on  one  of  its  upper  branches,  nearlv 
as  far  as  Ainay.  A  smaller  river  of  the  same  name  rises  in 
the  duchy  of  Bar,  and  falls  into  the  Meuse.  {Bneye.  MSlhad, 
Oiog.  Phye.,  torn-  iiL ;  Cassini'a  Map  qf  fhsncef  Expilly., 

CHER,  a  department  nearly  in  the  centre  »f  Francoj 
comprehends  that  part  of  the  antient  province  of  B«ni  called 
Haut  Bern*  and  a  portion  of  Bourbounau.  Its  northern 
boundary  is  form^  by  the  department  of  Loiret,  on  tbe  south 
it  has  the  department  of  AUier ;  on  the  west  that  of  Loir  et 
Cher,uidofIndre,  and  on  the  east  the  department  of  Nidvrs 
and  Uie  river  Loire.  It  is  included  between  46°25'and  47°40 
N.  lat,  and  1°  50'  and  3°  S'  E.  long.  The  figure  formed  by 
its  boundary  line  is  very  u-regular.  Measured  north  and 
south  its  greatest  length  is  86  British  miles,  and  its  greatest 
width,  east  and  west,  56  miles.  The  whole  area  contains 
1,450,134  acres  {Diction.  Univertel,  by  Prudbomme),  or 
2265  square  miles.  Bourges,  its  capital  city,  has  a  po- 
pulation of  18,000,  and  is  due  south  of  Paris,  flrom  which 
it  is  distant  125  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  popu- 
lation at  this  department,  in  1826,  was  249,000  (Baibi. 
Abrig6  Giog.),  that  is,  between  109  andllO  toasquare  mile. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  genemlly  level,  am  the  whi^ 
department  is  extremely  well  wooded.  There  are  six  forests  : 
that  of  Allogny,  of  Aubigi^.  of  Bomacq,  of  Haute  Bninc, 
of  Vierxon,  and  of  Yvoy.  They  cover  1 50,000  hectares*,  or 
371,040  English  acres,  and  fumiah  excellent  timber  for 
house  and  ship-building.  Beside»the  Cher,  there  are  se- 
veral other  considerable  streams,  namely,  the  Auron,  Aron, 
and  Sauldre,  all  of  whieh  belong  to  the  basin  of  tbe  Cher. 
In  the  southern  and  south-western  parts  the  soil  is  only  of  a 
medium  quality,  and  rushy  ponds  are  numerous  ;  in  the 
northern  and  norlh-westem  portions  are  marshes,  surrounded 
with  tracts  either  entirely  barren  and  sandy,  or  covered  with 
furse  and  thistles. 

In  the  central  parts,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Anron 
and  Cher,  tbe  land  is  remarkably  rich,  and  especially  on 
the  eastern  side,  along  the  border  of  the  Loire^  where  it 
possessel  the  highest  productive  qualities.  About  two-fhirds 
of  the  whole  surface  of  this  department  are  more  or  less 
sterile  and  useless,  and  ^e  rest  exhibits  the  greatest  ferti- 
lity. Pasturage  for  sheep  and  horned  cattle  u  abundant* 
and  omueqnently  great  numbers  are  reared.  The  wool  pro- 
duced in  this  district  is  considered  the  best  in  France : 
the  mutton  also  is  said  to  be  very  good.  Horses  are  gene- 
rally diminutive  in  size.  Game,  poultry,  and  fish  are 
abundant.  All  tbe  various  sorts  of  grain  yield  plentiful 
crops.  Still,  there  is  no  perceptible  improvement  in  agri- 
culture ;  nor  indeed  in  any  other  of  the  industrious  arts. 
It  is  remarked  by  Malte  Brun  (Geog.  Vmvere.,  torn.  iii.  p. 
492,  1832)  that  the  inflexible  perseverance  with  which  the 
inhabitants  adhere  to  the  clumsy  routine  of  their  ances- 
tors prevents  any  devidopment  of  Uw  great  natural  re- 
souices  of  this  department,  and  eocounts  Sx  the  fact,  that, 
while  they  have  at  hand  a  laraa  supply  of  the  finest  wool, 
only  avery  few  manufoctortes  m inflerior  vrooUen  dotfas  exist 
among  them,  that  while  they  grow  abunduee  of  hemp 
and  flax,  they  manufacture  no  linen  fabric ;  that,  with  a  very 
large  home  production  of  wax,  the  making  of  wax  candles 
^^ean  never  to  have  been  attempted,  &c  One  fact  alleged 
as  a  cause  of  tbe  want  of  improvement  in  agriculture, 
is,  that  the  land  is  generally  the  property  of  great  pro- 
prietors, who  let  tbe  farms  on  sfa^t  a^d^f^^Mj^ 
•  A  hwtow  i»  nwl  to  a-iyB  gsjMih  a—  O 
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destroy  «very  tnoentiTe  to  exntioii.  Fruits  of  vsnous 
kinds  are  produced  in  proftisioo,  as  veil  as  the  finest 
esculent  vegetables.  The  vine  is  cultivated  'with  consider- 
able success,  and  produces  the  white  wine  vhich  is  sold  in 
Paris  under  the  name  of  Chablis.  There  are  also  small 
manufactures  ofpaper,  potass,  porcelain,  delf-ware,  nut-oil, 
and  saltpetre.  The  mineral  p^uctions  of  this  department 
are  important.  Silver  mines  once  existed ;  but  they  have 
ceased  to  be  worked.  Ochre  is  said  to  be  obtained  of  a  qua- 
lity preferable  to  that  of  Englai^.  There  are  quarries  of 
granite  and  marble  Mention  is  also  made  of  manganese, 
potter's  cla^,  and  gypsum ;  but  hj  far  the  most  valuable  ob- 
ject of  mining  operations  in  this  deportment  is  iron,  which  is 
found  iu  great  abundance  and  of  ver^  superior  quality.  It 
does  not  lie  at  a  great  depth,  but  is' jWMured  a  few  feet 
below  the  stufaeet  where  it  appean  in  a  snmulated  &nn,  ra- 
ther roundish  and  of  a  reddiw  colour,  nomennu  and  ex- 
tensive iron-works  are  eitablislwd  fbr  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  implements,  nails,  &c.  The  vigour  with 
which  this  species  of  industry  is  prosecuted  presents  an 
exception  to  the  general  supineness  which  we  have  men- 
tions. The  iron  trade  forms  indeed,  with  the  sale  of  wool, 
cattle,  and  timber,  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  great  deficiency  of  means  of  conveyance  has 
been  partially  supplied  by  the  opening  of  the  eanal  of  Berri. 
[Cher,  River.] 

This  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements, 
which  are  subdivided  into  29  cantons  and  307  communes. 
The  seat  of  the  prefecture  is  at  Bourges.  The  other  con- 
siderable places  are  Sancerre,  which  stands  on  the  highest 
hill  in  the  department,  and  is  en{nged  in  the  wine  tndo; 
pmulatton  about  300D.  St.  Amaz^on  abruich  of  theriver 
Cher,  in  a  pleasant  vallev ;  population  about  flOOO ;  and 
Vierzon,  on  the  Auron.  At  xvoy  le  Pr£  there  is  a  glass 
manufactory.  Henrichemont  was  built  by  Sully  in  honour 
of  Hen.  lY. :  it  has  a  large  tannery.  This  department  sends 
four  members  to  the  Cb  amber  of  tjeputies:  it  is  comprised  in 
the  1 5th  military  division ;  and  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Cour  Royale  of  Bourgei. 

The  department  of  Indre  and  the  department  of  Cher 
form  the  met]:opolitan  diocese  of  Bourges.  {Bncye,  Mi- 
thodiqw,  Giog.  Phys,,  torn,  iii.;  Malte  Brun;  Diet,  Geog, 
Univeraelle,  1825;  BaTbi,  Abregd de  Giog-,  1833.) 

CHERBOURG,  a  fortified  city  and  sea-port  of  France, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  department  of  Manche,  and 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  French  navy.  It  is 
situated  at  the  Bouthem  Extremity  of  the  bay  and  roadstead 
of  La  Manche,  in  lat.  49°  38'  N..  and  long.  1"  40'  W.,  oppo- 
site the  Isle  of  Wight,  1 90  miles  W.N.W.  from  Paris.  Ctur^ 
bourg  is  of  great  antiquity.  By  Frmssard  it  is  suid  to  have 
been  found^  by  Csoaar,  when  he  invaded  Britain,  but  hf 
others  it  is  denied  that  Cssar  ever  visited  this  portion  of  Gaul. 
In  1418  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Eagliah,  to  whom, 
after  three  months'  resistance,  it  surrenden^;  but  in  1450 
it  was  re-taken  by  Charles  VII.,  who  finally  expelled  the 
English  from  the  coasts  of  Normandy.  Its  castle,  in  1 680, 
was  demolished  by  Louis  XIV.  For  a  detailed  historical 
accoiint,  see  the  work  of  Expilly.  It  contains  several  ca- 
pacious arsenals  for  marine  and  military  stores ;  but  that 
which  is  most  remarkable  at  Cherbourg  is  the  great  tiig^t 
or  breakwater,  and  the  excavated  dock  for  the  navy.  The 
latter,  which  was  made  by  N  apoleon,  was  opened  in  i  8 1 3,  and 
is  scooped  out  of  tlie  earth  ana  solid  rook,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  atf.  It  is  1000  feet  in  length,  770  in  width,  50  in 
depth,  and  oeenpies  about  IB  acres.  At  low  water  it  has  a 
depth  of  85  feat,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  60  ships  of  the 
line :  there  is  also  a  oommodious  commercial  dock,  distinct 
fVom  that  forthe  navy.  The  costof  both  was  about  5,000,000^ 
as  it  is  stated  in  several  recent  English  works,  but  it  must 
mean  francs,  which  would  be  about  200,000/.  The  break- 
water is  to  the  north  of  the  port,  and  extends  from  east  to  west 
4095  yards,  so  as  to  leave  a  passage  at  each  end.  It  was 
commenced  under  Louis  XVI.,  and  although  continued  at 
great  expense  by  Napoleon,  it  is  still  not  completed.  The 
work  was  begun  by  the  submersion  of  enormous  conical 
frames  of  oak,  having  at  the  base  a  ^ameter  of  140  feet, 
and  60  feet  at  the  summit  These,  and  the  intennediate 
spaces,  were  afterwards  filled  by  dropping  in  large  unhewn 
blocks  of  granite  and  sandstone,  of  wnieh  the  wlme  mass  is 
much  ovorated  by  some  uithorilieg.  (Iblte  Brun.)  The 
nufe  m  road,  thus  ftmea  on  the  southern  side  of  tUs  ram- 
part, is  luffieiently  epaoona  fiirflw  aiidbon«e  of  100  vesaek. 
A  fUl  descriptiQn  ii  ^veu  in  Arthur  Young's  *  Voyage  on 


France,*  torn,  i.,  p.  834.  et  seq.  Cherbourg  contains  a  po- 
pulation of  about  15,000 :  it  has  a  school  for  navigation,  a 
college,  a  royal  academy,  a  board  of  trade,  a  theatre,  public 
baths,  and'  a  promenade.  ' 

The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  slate,  of  which 
there  are  several  (quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
church  was  founded  in  960.  The  streets  are  narrow,  gloomy, 
irregular,  and  very  uncleanly,  though  water  is  abund&ntly 
supplied  from  several  public  fountains.  There  is  some  trade 
in  com,  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  and  bacon,  the  produce  of 
the  neighbouring  districts,  and  a  small  manufactory  of 
coarse  doths  and  druggets.  The  environs  iumish  an  ample 
supply  of  esculent  vegetables  and  flax.  In  the  a^jmning 
forest  of  Tour  U  Ville  there  is  a  very  eztendvo  manufactory 
of  glass,  which  employs  about  800  workmen.  The  tem- 
pe^nre  of  Cherbourg  is  very  mild  wiUi  respect  to  its  lati- 
tude ;  the  tharmometer  being  constantly  five  degrees  higher 
than  at  Paris.  (Malte  Bran.)  The  views  m  Napoleon 
respei^g  Cherbourg,  as  giTen  in  the  Journal  of  Las  Cases, 
are  very  interestiuK.  (Dte.  Vnivertel  d«  Giag^  1825 ; 
Expilly;  Eneyc.  Mithcmqut;  Raiehaid's  Road  Book  o/ 
France.) 

CHERIMOTER,  the  fhiit  of  a  Fftnivian  downy-leaved 
species  of  Anona,  the  A.  Cberimolia :  it  is  described  as  the 
fruit  most  esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  western  parts  of 
South  America,  and  is  very  like  the  Custard  Apple  of  the 
West  Indies.  [Anona.^  It  is  a  tree  about  twelve  feet  high ; 
the  leaves  are  oval,  pomted  at  both  ends ;  the  flowers  soli- 
tary, very  fragrant,  of  a  greenish-white  colour,  and  the  fruit 
somewhat  heart-shaped,  with  a  scaly  appearance  on  the 
otttnde;  when  ripe  it  is  gr^ish-brown,  «  black.  The 
flesh  is  white  and  sweet,  mixed  with  several  seeda  of  the 
colour  of  eoifee.  The  Creoles  think  this  fruit  the  best  of 
the  country ;  Baron  Humboldt  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  and  his  account  is  completely  oonflnned  by  the 
testimony  of  many  officers  who  have  been  in  the  South 
American  service ;  but  FeuiU^e  says,  one  European  pear 
or  plum  is  worth  all  the  cherimi^ers  of  Peru.  The  latter 
author  has  figured  it  in  his  Journal  de»  Obiervatums, 
3,  t  17. 

CHEROKEES,  the  name  of  one  of  the  native  tribes,  in- 
habiting the  southern  states  of  the  North  American  Union. 
A  century  ago  they  formed  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ap- 
pallaehian  Mountains  and  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
range,  so  that  their  hunting-groand  extended  over  a  part 
of  ue  States  of  Tennessee^  North  and  South  Can^na,  and 
Alabama,  and  over  nearW  half  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Afler  a  British  colony  had  been  settled  in  Georgia  (in 
1732).  the  native  tribes  began  to  lose  ground.  The  Che- 
rokees  however  maintained  their  footing  for  a  long  time, 
even  fter  thene  countries  had  obtained  their  ,iii<jepen- 
dence.  Since  1790,  they  have  sold  diffisrent  portions  of 
their  territories  to  the  government  of  the  tJnited  States.  In 
1809  they  consisted  of  12,359  individuals.  In  1816  they 
ceded  the  country  still  possessed  by  them  within  the  StatA 
of  South  Carolina,  and  some  districts  in  Cleorgia  and  Ala- 
bama, receiving  in  consideration  of  this  cession,  besides 
presents  and  annuities,  a  tract  of  country  of  equal  extent 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  some  families  emi- 
grated. At  the  census  of  1 830  the  Cherokees  remained 
only  in  (Setw^  when  they  amounted  to  about  5000  indivi- 
duals; and  in  Alabama,  where  they  wero  about  half  that 
number.  In  1884  the  State  of  Gec^ia  resolvod  to  eual 
them  from  that  extensivo  tract  of  (3eorgia  wiaek  liea  to  Uke 
west  of  the  river  Chatabooebee ;  and  tiw  better  to  oftet  tibia, 
they  ordered  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  had  settled 
among  them  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the 
Christian  religion,  to  leave  the  country.  No  sooner  had 
the  intention  of  the  government  of  6eoc^^  beoome  evident, 
than  the  Indians  applied  to  Congress  for  protection,  and 
Congress  declared  that  the  decree  of  the  legislature  of 
Creorgia  was  illegal.  But  the  State  of  Georgia  decreed 
that  Congress  had  exceeded  its  powers,  and  t'ney  enforced 
their  own  law  by  sending  soldiers  into  the  territory  of  the 
(Aerokees  in  1835  and  expelling  the  Indians.  Alabama 
at  present  is  the  only  place  east  of  the  Mississippi  where 
Chenrikoes  axe  fbund :  they  occupy  in  this  Sttte  the  country 
about  the  upper  hranehes  of  the  rivor  Coosa,  and  may  con- 
sist of  betwen  SOOO  and  3000  souls.  [Alabama.]  The 
femainder  of  this  onoe  powerful  tribe  Js^jmmAaring  about 
vest  of  the  MiiBiMip;iiiyiztfaOi»&ki<TOli5^  and 
WhitaRircr. 
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The  Cfaerokeei  are  considered  the  most  oiviliied  of  the 
American  Indians.  Thef  have  made  oonsidwable  pn^ress 
in  agriculture  and  domestio  tnanu&ctures,  and  in  (he  raising 
of  cattle.  They  chiefly  cultivate  cotton  and  Indian  com. 
nte^  have  a  written  language ;  the  alphabet,  vhieb  was 
iavntied  by  a  native  Cherokee,  consists  of  85  characters. 
lli«r  language  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  of 
&e  Creeu,  Chickmn.  Cbootam.  Pasiagonlu,  and  some 
odier  tribes ;  and  as  all  these  tribu  lived  in  the  neigfibotir- 
bood  of  Florida,  these  langaaMs  have  obtained  the  name 
^  tbe  Floridian  languages.  (Franklin's  FSrti  Jimrn»y  to 
&t  Polar  Sea;  DarbyO 

CHERRI8,  an  intoxieating  drug,  prepared  ftom  the 
foininoo  bam  p. 

CHERRY.  [Cbrasus.] 

CHERRY,  a  valuable  fhiit,  of  which  great  numbers  of 
Tarieties  are  known  in  our  gardens ;  the;  are  all  the  pro- 
duce of  Cmuiu  avium,  or  C.  vulgarit  (Cbkasus],  or  of 
pkats  obtained  by  tbe  intermixture  of  those  two  original 
spoeres.  Independently  of  their  value  as  an  article  of 
luxury,  and  as  yielding  by  distillation  such  liqueurs  as 
Hmschino  (so  called  beoause  the  Dalmatian  Maraachi 
dieiTy  is  employed  initsmannfaoture)  and  Kirschenwasser. 
ehemes  contribute  essentially  to  the  support  of  tJie  poorer 
diases  in  some  countries,  not  imly  in  puddings  and  tarts, 
but  u  a  jHincipal  ingredient  in  a  kina  soup,  and  as  a 
dried  provision  for  winter.  Thnr  timber  moreover  is  valuable 
for  tbe  more  common  kinds  of  cabinet-maker's  work,  and 
as  in  favourable  soils  they  grow  fast,  they  often  afford  to  the 
plsDler  a  quick  and  good  return  for  the  outlay  of  his  money. 
It  is  however  only  upon  light  sharp  well-drained  soil  that  the 
eherry  thrives  ;  when  planted  in  stiff  and  wet  soils  it  grows 
slowly,  gums  very  much,  and  falls  into  a  state  of  incurable 
bid  health.  Its  varieties  are  multiplied  by  budding  or 
grafting :  the  former  is  best  performed  upon  the  common  wild 
fbemr,  the  stones  of  which  are  collected  by  the  nurserymen 
&ttbat  purpose.  Like  all  other  fruit  trees  that  have  been 
dgects  of  cultivation,  the  cherry  has  given,  rise  to  a  mul- 
Uii&  of  varieties,  from  among  which  it  is  difficult  for  any 
bnt  jessed  gwdenws  to  know  how  to  mdte  a  selection. 
WesbonU  say  that  for  all  useftil  purposes  tbe  following  are 
tDfEcicDt  The  eariiest  are  tbe  Black  Tartarian,  and  the 
Evly  Purple  Oui^ne ;  tbe  Early  May,  which  ripens  close 
tbaat  the  same  titne,  is  not  worth  cultivation  ;  these-  are 
roweeded  by  the  May  Duke,  the  Bigarreau.  the  Elton, 
ind  the  Black  Eagle ;  tbe  Late  Duke  u  the  latest  of  tbe 
"eet  cherries.  For  puddinjrs  there  is  the  Kentish ;  for  pre- 
KTving  in  brandy,  the  Morelto ;  for  drying,  the  Belle  de 
Choisy.tha  Flemish,  and  the  Kentish.  These  are  amply 
nffieient  for  a  small  garden, -and  are  all  good  'bearers :  the 
MimUo  only  actually  requires  a  wall,  if  more  variety 
V^hed  for,  the  Black  Heart  and  the  Downton  may  be 
■Had:  and  these  are  all  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
uneleeD  varieties  mentioned  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
wtr'i  valuable  Fmit  Catalogue  which  are  at  all  worth 
nitintinir. 

GHBRSON  (pronounced  Khenon),  a  town  in  Southern 
"OMia.  48°  40'  N.laL,  and  83°  40'  E.  long.,  was  founded 
1778,  on  the  ri^ltf  bank  of  tbe  Lim&n,  or  estuary  of 
Dnieper,  whicii  u  bm  nearly  four  mika  wide,  when  its 
namerous  ahoala  are  covered  with  water.    It  was  deugiud 
^  tbe  principal  station  for  the  Russian  na^  in  the  Black 
bat  it  has  not  aiuwered  this  purpose.  It  is  only  during 

■  tl  'I'^^'^K'^'**'*^  that  vessels  of  considerable  size  can  pass 

■  «m  tbe  town  to  the  ftfftress  of  Kinbum,  at  the  mouth  of 
toe  Lim&n,  uid  then  only  by  means  of  camels.  Still  it 
tODtiins  docks  tat  vessels  of  war,  and  merchant  ships.  It 
eontinuei  to  be  tbe  principal  depdt  for  all  the  storey  which 
M  required  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  on  the  Black 
^  principally  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they 

be  conveyed  to  this  port  from  tbe  interior  of  Russia 
w>n  the  Dnieper.  The  town,  which  is  regularly  and  well 
wilt,  conanu  of  four  parU— the  fortress,  the  admiralty,  the 
i>reek  suburb,  and  the  suburb  of  the  marine  toldiert.  Its 
^merce  is  not  considemble,  and  is  carried  on  by  the 
«bo  inhabit  tbe  &eek  suburb.  The  country  about 
j«  town  is  very  barren.  In  one  of  the  villages,  called 
Muphigny,  is  a  monument  erected  in  honour  of  3titm 
™J»Md,  who  died  here  in  1796.   Population  14.000. 

CHERSONS'SDH  (xtp«^<ros),  a  Greek  word  signi- 
Oing  'peninsoU.'  The  term  was  applied  more  particularly 
^we  miU  peninsula  between  the  Hellespont  and  the 
^otllalu,tbioMlled  tfas  ThtMian  GhmoiNm;  and 


to  the  penmsula  imw  called  the  CcimM*  which  was  eallad 
by  the  Greeks  tbe  Taurica  Chmuwmu, 
CHERTSEY.  [Sdrbby.] 

CHERTJSCI,  a  poople  of  antient Germany,  who  bordered 
on  the  Catti  an  j  the  Chauci,  liviiw  inland  or  south  of  tbe 
latter,  and  near  the  banks  of  tbe  Visurgis  or  Weser.  Tbe 
Cherusci  being  excited  by  Arminius,  joined  the  Catti  and 
others  in  the  attMk  and  deHsat  of  Varua  and  his  legimia. 
They  were  aftnrwaids  defeated  by  (Sermanicus.  After 
Germanifius  left  Germany  and  the  Romaas  had  drawn  their 
legions  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Cherusci  quar* 
relied  with  the  Snevi  and  afterwards  with  the  (}atti.  Under 
Claudius  tbe  Cherusci  sent  messengers  to  Rome,  to  ask,  as 
a  king,  for  one  Italicus,  of  the  race  of  Aimintus,  who  was 
bom  at  Rome,  of  German  parents.  Italicus,  however,  on 
bis  arrival  in  Germany,  was  looked  upon  by  many  of  his 
countrymen  as  an  alien,  and  a  degenerate  descendant  of 
Arminius.  He  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  but  tSiet- 
wards  recovered  it  with  the  assistance  of  tbe  Langobardi. 
(Tacitus,  Antwit.  xi.  16,  17.)  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  the 
Cherusci  had  declined  from  their  former  importance,  having 
been  overpowered  bv  the  Catti  and  other  ne^hbouring 
tribes,  and  were  eontioered  as  having  degenerated.  I  Qerwian, 
36.) 

CHERVIL,  a  culinary  vegetible,  tbe  Scaodix  oerelbUam 
of  botanists ;  it  is  an  annnid,  and  a  native  of  the  Mmth  of 
Europe ;  its  leaves  have  a  slight  aromatie  taste,  and  are  used 
in  souM  and  salads :  it  is  little  cultivated. 

CHESAPEAICE  BAY  is  the  deepest  indenUtion  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  North  America,  between  Florida  Reef 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  entrance,  which  is  about  18 
miles  wide,  lies  between  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  both 
in  tbe  State  of  Virginia,  and  is  cut  by  the  parallel  of  37° 
N.  lat  From  the  entrance  the  bay  runs  N.,  with  a  slight 
bend  to  the  W.  to  39°  33'  N.  lat.  or  about  170  miles,  lu 
breadth  varies  considerably.  From  its  entrance  to  tbe  mouUi 
of  tbe  river  Potomac  or  for  about  70miles,  its  average  width 
is  25  miles;  but  larUier  N.  up  to  the  river  Susquehannab  it 
does  not  exceed  10  miles.  This  would  giie  a  surface  of 
about  2750  square  miles.  But  in  this  eahnw^on  the  amaller 
bays  and  ^nnels  are  not  included  whteh  ate  fomiBd  by 
the  embouehures  of  th«  James  River,  York,  Rappahunodc, 
Fotomae*  and  others,  whwh  may  cover  a  aurnee  of  about 
750  square  miles,  so  that  the  area  of  tbe  whole  bar  prob^ity 
does  not  fall  short  of  3500  square  miles. 

A  great  number  of  considerable  rivers  &11  into  this  bay 
which  bring  down  all  the  waten  from  the  eastern  de 
cUvity  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and  from  iheax  nu 
meroua  ranges  between  37°  and  43°  N,  lat.   This  circum- 
stance might  induce  us  to  oonsider  the  bay  as  only  a  vast 
sestuary,  especially  as  its  shtHes  are  mostly  low  or  very  little 
devated.   But  on  the  other  hand  we  find  that  its  depth  is 
so  considerable,  that  it  may  be  navigated  by  large  vessels  in 
all  parts,  which  does  not  answer  the  character  of  an  estuary 
Its  ah(»M  also,  even  where  there  ar»  no  large  rivers,  aro 
much  indented,  and  form  nuin«oua  harbonia  fbr  vessels  of  . 
different  sizes.   Tbe  bay  and  the  riven  whioh  flow  into  it 
are  navigated  by  numerous  stMUOO^MMis  which  keep  up  a 
ready  communication  between  all  the  countries  lying  on  tbe 

^e  great  rivers  whioh  flow  into  tbe  west  side  of  tbe 
Cbesweake  bay,  taken  from  N.  to  are  the  Susquehan 
nafa,  Potomac,  and  James  river,  all  of  which  rise  within  the 
Appalachian  range,  where  they  flow  in  longitudinal  valleys 
Besides  these  there  are  numerous  smaller  rivers,  such  as 
tbe  Patapsco,  Patuxent.  Rappahannock  and  York  river,  all 
of  which  descend  from  the  east  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  have  no  part  of  their  course  within  the  Amalachian 
range.  Ships  of  war  can  ascend  the  Potomac  to  Wasbing- 
too,  which  is  120  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Uiat  river,  mea 
sured  along  its  course,  and  neu:  200  from  tbe  entrance  of 
the  Chesapeake. 

CHESBLDSN.  WILLIAM,  a  disUnguisbed  surgeon 
and  anatomist  of  the  last  century,  was  bran  in  LMoester- 
shire,  in  168d.  His  ^neral  eduoation  wpeara  to  have  been 
limited,  at  least  in  point  of  time.  At  flfleeo  he  commenced 
his  medical  studies  in  I^ondon,  under  tbe  best  ins^ctors ; 
and  began  himself  to  give  lectures  in  anatomy  in  1711, 
which  he  continued  for  twenQr  years  with  a  reputation  not 
far  inferior  to  that  of  his  master,  Cknrper.  Becoming  soon 
(avourably  known,  he  was  elected  a  feUow  of  the  Royal  So 
eiety  in  1712  at  the  age  of 
enriy  distiaetion  Xff  »  Taria^  ariuminuiy 
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Philouphieal  Tnoaaetions.'  Th«  vaf»X  r^m^luiliHi  <tf 
them,  commuDicated  id  1738,  U  an  a^unt  of  (ti?  «eMV 
tk>iu  of  a  youth  of  feurtoen,  blUid  from  infancy,  on  reco- 
win^  hii  sUit  by  the  formation  of  an  artifici^  pnpil.  Xba 
memou  hu  Seen  much  quoted  hy  metaphyw»l  mtm  the 
operation,  now  common,  una  then  perfoctly  nqir;  and  huf 
added  considerably  and  juctly  to  Cnnelden'f  Uvn- 

In  1713  he  published  a  wiurk  on  anatomy  whi^  vaa  long 
th*  text-book  of  that  acience  in  Bogland,  am)  vas  fre- 
quently republished  both  before  and  aftfir  hi^  dpat^-  Tk9 
eleventh  edition  was  printed  in  1 778. 

On  the  retirement  of  his  tutor,  Mr.  Ferne,  Chesel^n  «uc- 
oeeded  him  as  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  consulting  surgeon  to  St.  George's  and  the  ^V^i- 
minster  hospitals.  He  turned  the^e  opportunities  to  good 
account  in  maturing  bis  own  skill  and  advaucing  the  soieucp 
of  surgery,  which  is  largely  indebted  to  binu  He  was  pro- 
bably never  surpassed  in  dexterity  and  success  as  an 
operator;  his  eouiwss  n*v«r  deserted  him ;  and  he  is 
tUiav*  been  as  much  distinguished  for  th»  tenderness  as 
1^  the  judgment  that  diraetM  bi«  band.  We  are  fold  tbi(t 
out  of  forty-two  patients  whom  be  cut  for  the  stone  in  foqc 
years,  he  lost  but  one ;  the  present  average  being  at  l^ast 
six  in  that  number  An  eye-witness  of  many  of  bis  op«r47 
tions,  the  author  of  nis  £loga  iq  the  Memoirs  of  th?  French 
Academy  of  Surgery,  of  which  he  was  the  first  foreign  as- 
sociate, assures  us  that  he  once  extracted  the  stone  ip 
fifty-four  seconds.  Too  much  weight,  hoff^ver,  pa^y  be 
attached  to  these  surprising  instances  of  sifccass;  even 
if  truly  recorded,  they  mifst  have  been  in  part  the  result  of 
good  fortune,  oi  of  a  very  judicious  selection  of  cas^  for 
operation. 

It  is  in  lithotomy  that  Cheselden  has  most  reppte  as  an 
innontor  as  well  as  an  operator.  In  1 723  be  published  a 
volume  oo  this  sul^eot,  rvcommending  an  iptproved  method 
of  porftiraiing  what  is  called  the  ftigk  operation ;  but  after 
more  oxparisnee  and  inyestigatiMi,  ba  laid  it  aside  &r  the 
lofaro/ method,  of  which;  as  at  present  practised,  hp  may 
almost  be  considered  the  inrentor.  His  splendid  work 
on  the  hemes  was  puUished  by  subscription  in  1 733,  with  a 
dedioatioD  toQuaen  Caroline,  to  whom  be  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  surgeon.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  plates  of  the 
natural  size,  with  shn-t  descriptions ;  and  is  unequalled  in 
execution,  and,  except  in  a  few  particulars,  unsurpassed  in 
accuracy.  It  was  not  successful  as  a  speculation,  and  was 
attacked  with  bitterness,  as  had  been  his  treatise  on  the 
high  operation,  by  a  lithotomist  of  the  name  of  Poqgl^ 
who  seems  to  have  considered  Cheselden  ^n  intruder. 

In  1737,  after  a  brilliant  professional  career,  and,  it  is 
said,  partly  is  di^st  at  the  asperi^  to  which  hi^  success 
had  exposed  him,  ChsseUon  letirea  team  practice  i^t  the 
age  of  forty-nine,  and  undsdook  tb«  bonofuy  duties  of 
surmon  to  Chdsea  HospitaU  which  be  retained  for  fsst 
of  his  Ufe.  His  last  contrttmtion  to  sdepoe,  ma^e  siibse- 
qnently  to  bis  retiranint,  eimsisted  of  a  series  of  pUtes 
with  original  remarks  appaaded  to  Gatafcer's  tr^psUtion  pf 
Le  Dran's  Surgery. 

In  1751  he  suffered  an  Mtack  of  apoplexy  from  which  he 
entirely  recovered ;  but  a  return  of  the  complsint  caused 
his  sudden  death  at  Bath,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1753. 
in  bis  sixty- fourth  year.  He  was  married,  and  left  one 
daughter,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Cotes,  U.P.  fiir  Tfmwnith,  who 
died  without  issue. 

His  reputation  as  a  surgeon  was  sohd,  and  will  ba  lasting- 
As  a  man.  much  that  is  guoil  is  recorded  of  hiui.  and  nothing 
unfavourable,  unless  it  be  bif  fondnass  (W  pugilistic  ex- 
hibitions, which  might  have  their  interest  for  him  iu  an 
anatomist  He  befiiendad  Thomas  Chubb,  probably  out  pf 
simple  benevolenoe,  as  be  is  not  said  to  havp  shared  in 
bis  opinkms.  He  associated  with  Pope  and  other  wits  pf 
his  time ;  bat  as  his  clasucd  merit  was  certainly  not  oonr 
nderable,  their  intimacy  may  he  ascribed  to  bis  pn)fe|- 
sional  eminence  and  strong  natural  talents,  xtthn  than  to 
the  taste  for  literature  and  art,  upon  vhidi  be  SMms  to  have 
prided  himself  witii  no  great  reason. 

CHBSHAM.  [BocuNQUHSHiRX.] 

CHESHIRB,  aooun^  palatine  on  the  vest  side  of  Kng- 
land.  The  name  is  formed  from  the  antwnt  oity  of  Chester, 
and  is  an  ablneviation  of  Cbestwahire,  fonnerly  written,  in 
Saxon*  Cestre  acyre.  The  boundary  line  is  very  irregular. 
On  the  N.W.  a  tract  of  a  peninsular  form  is  included  be- 
tween the  mstnaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dte ;  and  on 
tha  N.B.  a  leog  nnm  tmat,  oeotaining  part  of  FMthorbfid 


Moss  and  Holme  Moss,  which  belong  to  the  centr&l  bieo 
lands  of  Sn^and,  is  included  between  the  Thame  and  tha 
Etherov.wlfich  by  their  junction  for^f)  theMersey.  Th«  county 
is  said  by  simte  writers  to  be  '  li^e  the  wing  of  an  eagle 
stretched  for^  at  length.*  (King'-s  Vale  Roy^  of  Cheshire.) 
The  whole  pounty  received  the  naniB  of  Vale  H^f^  of 
BnglancI,  frpm  the  magmflcent  abbey  |^  called,  which  was 
founded  by  ^^ard  I.  on  the  Weaver.  Cheshire  lies  be- 
tween 53*  and  53"^  34'  N.  lat.,  and  \^  and  3"  W.  long. 
I^  northern  boundary  is  chi^fiy  fonned  by  I^ncashire.  and 

f>artiaUy  by  Yorkshire  and  the  Irish  $ea.  The  Mersey 
brms  the'  boundary  between  Cheshire  and  {.ancashire. 
On  the  east,  the  county  has  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire ; 
on  the  south,  Shropshire  and  a  small  portion  of  Flintshire ; 
and  on  the  west,  Denbighshire,  Flintshire,  and  the  lp»h  Sea. 
The  greatest  length  qf  the  county  from  N.E.  tu'S.\V.,  io  a 
straight  line,  is  about  58  miles ;  the  greatest  width  from 
N.  to  6.  about  32  miles:  the  whole  circuit  is  nearly  2(J0 
miles.  On  the  N.W.  extremity,  a  line  of  sea-coast  ex- 
tends fof  about  8  miles  from  E.N.K.  to  W.S.W..  besides 
about  20  miles  on  the  leetuary  of  the  Mersey,  and  about  14  on 
the  great  mstuary  qf  the  I^e.  "^he  area  of  the  county  is 
665,600  acres,  or  1040  square  infle^;  to  which  may  be  added 
10,000  acres  as  the  sands  of  the  Dee.  (Ormerod's  Cheshire, 
vol.  i.  p.  xUv.)  According  to  IVIr.  Holland  (Agricul.  Survey) 
there  are  676,000  acres,  of  which  620,000  are  in  cultivation, 
including  parks  and  pleasure  grounds;  28,000  in  waste  lands, 
commons,  and  woods ;  18,000  in  peat  bogs  and  mosses,  and 
I  O.opo  in  sea-lands  on  the  astuariea  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey 
Tlip  total  population  of  the  county,  in  1827,  was  270,09tj ; 
in  1631,  334,410.  {Boundary  Report.)  Chester,  the  county 
town,  is  183  miles  I^.W.  from  lAndon. 

Surface,  Hydrt^aphy,  and  Communications. — The  sur- 
face of  Cheshire  is  in  general  a  nearly  uniform  level,  but 
there  are  a  few  inequalities.  There  are  several  elevated 
tracts  stretching  in  a  genend  north  direction.  One  is  be- 
tween the  Goyt  and  the  Bollin ;  and  a  second  between  the 
BoUin  and  the  Weavep.  A  tract  of  high  land  extends 
also  firom  N.  to  S.  across  Delamere  Forest,  terminating  to 
the  N.  near  Frodaham  in  a  high  promontory  which 
overlooks  the  Morsev,  and  to  tbe  S.  in  the  rock  on  which 
Beeston  Castle  stands ;  the  height  of  this  rock  is  366  feet 
a>)ove  the  sea.  ^Id^rley  Kdge,  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  Maccles- 
field, is  an  isolat^4  ^'^1  which  rises  abruptly  out  of  a  level 
country,  and  presents  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive 
prospects  in  the  county;  but  Cheshire,  from  its  geueral 
ftatnesS)  is  not  in  general  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty. 
In  the  eastern  part  .of  the  hundred  of  Macclesfield  are 
several  extensive  tracts  of  black  moor,  or  bogs  of  peat- 
moss; and  in  the  vicinity  of  Macclesfield  are  the  high  lands 
already  referred  to  between  tbe  fioUin  and  the  Goyt,  which 
spread  eastward  into  Derbyshire,  and  form  on  the  Cheshire 
side  a  kind  of  mountain-wall.  These  high  lands  appear  also 
n^  Cimgleton,  qnd  stietoh  soiifhward  to  Talk,  in  Stafford- 
shire. In  former  times  there  ^ere  numerous  forests  in 
Cheshire ;  one  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Sur\'ef  of 
Alticross  as  being  ton  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth. 
l^X  present  there  are  only  a  few  lar(;e  woods.  Some  at  Dun- 
ham Massey  contain  many  noble  old  oaks.  Around  Dela- 
mere Forest,  in  the  hundred  qf  jSddisbury,  there  are  several 
extensive  plantations,  cbielly  of  Scotch  firs  and  larches. 
This  forest,  so  called,  is  a  Jarge  sterile  tract  of  whitish  sand 
partially  povered  with  heath  apd  pe^-moss.  It  occupie 
1Q,P00  acres;  of  which  a cbnstderablp  part  has  been  en 
clfliied  and  brought  into  cultivation.  The  most  exti;n- 
«ve  plantation  in  the  county  is  t^iat  of  Francis  Jtxlrell. 
£sq.,  which  covers  lOOQ  acres,  "^he  timber  supplied  by  the 
great  profusion  of  hedge-row  trees  mak^  ample  amends 
for  tlm  Iqss  of  the  antient  forests.  \i  is  principally  oak,  and 
furnishes  abundanoe  of  toner's  hArV.  A  large  quantity  of 
fine  timber  is  also  produved  on  the  numerous  estates  of  tbe 
ttobility  and  gentry ;  escteially  on  those  of  Earl  Grosvcnor. 
of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  t.!  vTarrington,  and  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Cbolmondeley.  Ic  many  parts  land  left  to  itself 
becomes  spootaneouslv  covered  with  oak  and  older. 

Cheshire  abounds  not  only  witl>  pvefs  and  brooks,  but 
Yith  broad  sheets  of  water  called  meres,  which  generally 
cqntain  fish.  The  principal  are  Oak  mere.  Pick  mere.  Bud- 
worth  mere,  Rosthem  mere,  Mere  mere.  Tatton  iner«. 
Cfiapel  mere,  Moss  mere,  9road  merp.  Bah  mere,  and 
Comber  mere,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  'en^ih. 
The  chief  navigable  rivers  are  the  pee,Mcney,  and  VVea- 
The  t^vigarwp  ^fM^rifkai  vSd^^itftien  and 
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bas  been  ffvMdf  imprared,  by  oomptnin  uottmortted  by 
arts  of  parli&tnent.  The  wmrem  of  the  Dee  is  in  Merionetfa- 
shirct  vhem.  in  eonjnnotion  with  another  npid  fetresm 
ilcseenditi<»  tam  the  heights  between  Dol^eUy  aod  Dinak- 
mowddr-,  it  fbrms  the  lakeT^d,  or  Pimbte  tAers,  otberwfie 
called  Bala  lalw,  the  largett  in  Wales.  Pag«iit»  Bala  aitd 
On^n,  it  runs  B.  titroogh  Denbighshire,  b)r  Lltngollen. 
nearly  to  Orartbn.  in  Flintshire,  where  it  tutus  ndrthWard 
to  Bangor.  Contintring  ito  the  same  direottoh,  it  bcbomei 
the  bonndai}-  oiT  Chashiri  neaiijr  ilram  Wtnthenbuty  to  AM- 
fM.  It  then  intwRott  dts  nordkem  part  of  thtt  hundred 
rfBnato&taClwatnvwhiehithalf  eneinles.  fVbmCakt^ 
it  Hows  fn  a  itraiKht  attilldal  ent  into  ibe  btoad  asstttai^  of 
tbe  Deft.  A  inrfaee  of  about  3360  actMbaibeenteclafnied 
from  tbe  8.E.  extntmity  of  this  Mtaary.  From  Bangor 
bridge  the  Dee  fs  navigable  for  baiges.  At  Chester  bridge 
it  is  100  Tarda  wide,  and  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  can 
pass  by  the  new  ehinoel  to  Chester.  Tbe  whole  lenilb  of 
ifae  course  of  the  Dee  is  about  55  miles.  It  supplies  salmon, 
trout,  and  other  kinds  of  common  fish.  This  tiver,  called,  ih 
Latin,  Deva,  in  British,  Piflr  dwy,  was  antiently  hfcld  in 
irreat  TenetfLtion,  and  its  watbrs  vere  considered  sAcred  for 
reli^uus  ablution.  As  snch  it  is  eelebrited  by  Dtayton, 
Browne,  Spenter.  and  Miltoh.  (Dr.  Warttott^  noM  on 
Hilton's  ZyctVter,  Todd's  ed..  vol.  v.) 

The  Mersey  itk  lu  whole  course  divides  ChMhire  and 
LancashinL  It  is  fbrmed,  and  first  meclvet  Its  name,  by  this 
ronflnenee  (near  StDokport)  of  theTlltme  indOoyt:  tbe 
Etberovr  (wfaieh  joltoi  the  QofX  a  Uttlb  above  fitoekport)  and 
tbe  Thame  rise  in  Ae  eentrtd  hi^lknds,  N.  and  N.E.  of 
Stockport ;  the  Odyt  riSM  near  BuxtcM  on  the  eibt  side  of 
the  highlands  betweett  itabeleafleld  and  Buiton.  Leaving 
Stockport  the  Mersey  runs  a  geiietal  west  course  to  Nor- 
thenden  and  AshVoh.  After  passing  by  Carrington,  it 
tereires  on  the  tight  bank  the  Irwell  ftota  Manchester, 
and  on  tbe  left,  a  little  below  WarburtOn,  the  Bollbi. 
It  continues  with  a  very  winding  course  through  a  low, 
flat  countn  past  Warrington,  and  expands  af  its  junction 
viih  the  Weaver  into  a  wide  cestuary  Whic^  fbmn  the 
Liverpool  channel ;  and  though  much  obstructed  bv  banks 
of  sand,  ia  rendered  safe  by  tbe  excelUnt  system  of  pilotage. 
Tbe  Meney  la  navigable  mm  its  eenHuence  with  the  Irwell. 
At  Warrinfflmi  it  U  40  jnuds  in  width ;  opposite  Uverpool 
tbe  width  Is  a  nila  and  a  quatfeh  with  A  conrideiaU« 
depth  M  h>w  water.  The  nrntest  wkltt  of  the  sestnary 
above  Lnerpool  is  betWAn  Eastham  and  Frodsham,  where 
it  is  abovw  three  miles  wide.  Its  whole  course  from  Stock- 
port to  the  ontfet  of  the  fistuary  is  about  Si  miles.  A 
large  marsh  at  the  confluence  of  tbe  Weaver,  extending  to 
Helsby  and  FVodsham,  it  subject  to  occasional  inundations. 
The  rivet  and  mstuary  contain  congers,  plaice,  floundeta,  and 
tbrimps ;  with  annual  shoals  of  smelts,  called  sparlings,  re- 
markable fbr  size  and  flavour.  Some  remarks  are  made  iii 
Ormerod's  C^thire  (vol.  ii.)  on  tbe  antient  communication 
of  tbe  S-E.  extremities  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and 
the  De« ;  by  which  the  pi'esent  peninsula  of  Wirrall  was 
made  an  island. 

Tbe  WeavA  traverses  the  central  parts  of  CheAire  fVoiA 
8.  to  N.  It  rises  in  the  north  of  ShMpshire,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Stych,  and  after  receivfaie  several  conliiderable 
brooks  and  rivulets,  runs  by  Nantwich.  MiAshuIl,  and  Hans- 
ford, to  Northwieh,  when  it  forms  a  oonfluettei  on  the  right 
bank  with  the  Dane,  which  rises  in  the  saMe  swamp  aS  the 
&>yt,  and,  i  little  farther  north,  with  the  Peover.  It  then 
Tiuils  W.N.W.  and  falls  into  tbe  Mersey  below  Frodibam. 
From  Winslbrd  to  Frodsham  it  has  been  rendered  navigable 
by  ten  locks;  the  total  fall  being  50  feet  AbOut  120  ves- 
seli,  firom  21lto  lOO  tons,  convey  rock-salt  diwh  Ae  river, 
and  return  with  coal.  The  whole  course  Of  the  Weave'^  is 
about  40  miles.  Among  the  less  important  rivers  fs  the 
Dane,  which  is  Joined  by  the  Wheelo»  above  Nttrthw^h. 
The  source  of  the  Bollin  is  ih  Macclesfield  fore^  hear  ib4t  of 
the  Dane.  It  passes  Macclesfield  and  Wilmslow,  is  cnMed 
bythe  Brfdgewttter  Canal,  and  enten  tbe  Mersey  near  War- 
burton,  after  a  course  of  about  S3  miles.  The  Pbover  rises 
8.  of  Maerfesftdd,  near  Oawsworth,  and  flow^i  W.N.W.  to 
its  Junction  with  rtie  Weaver  near  Norlhwich. 

Mveral  canals  intersect  the  county.  The  tiridgewater 
Canal  enters  Cheshire  by  crossine  the  Mersey  near  Ashton. 
Its  Iragth  within  tbe  county  of  Cheshire  is  about  24  Miles. 
[Bkidoxwatxr,Dckr  of.]  The  Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent 
and  HerseyCatUd. whfeh  Irak  commenced  in  1768,  tuna 
awith  caat  nuu  RwMi  Bfook*  fay  Mtelbwfchi  MiMlMrtBh, 


and  Sandbaeh,  and  leavet  dusfairt  at  Chueli  Lawton,  «■ 
the  borders  of  StaflbnWiiib.  Between  Preston  on  the  HiH 
and  Dutton,  not  fkt  fh>m  its  edmmenoement  at  Preaton 
Brook,  it  passes  through  a  tunnel  124.  yards  in  length; 
atBaiio^,  Uirougb-adotbtt  of  072  yards;  at  Saltersfleld, 
through  one  of  350  yaids:  and  finally,  at  Hermitage, 
tbrottf  h  another  of  ISO  yards.  The  whole  itf  its  Hue  in 
Cfaeshite  ia  about  20  miles. 

The  CaiestBr  and  Nantwi^  Canal,  whieh  conneote  tiiestt 
two  towns,  was  eompleted  in  1 778.  At  Chester  it  fmns  a 
junctioa  with  the  Dee,  and  with  the  Dee  and  Mersey  Omal, 
iririeh  nuM  aeraea  ihb  MninnUa  <tf  Wirii^l  to  tlia  M arsey, 
at  Bllesiium  Port  Fow  n^e<  nortb  of  Nantwidi,  a 
braUbh  from  tbe  Chteter  and  NantWich  Canal  nma 
to  Middlewieh,  and  is  called  the  Middleihch  branch. 
From  tbe  point  where  tbe  Chester  and  Nantwich  Canal  and 
the  Middlewieh  branch  unite,  the  canal  which  thence  runs 
sonth  to  Nantwich,  and  past  A  udlem  into  Shropshire,  is  called 
the  Birmingham  and  Livmpool  Junction  Canal.  The  El* 
lesmere  Canal  branches  off  firom  a  p6int  between  Nantwich 
and  the  point  where  the  Cheater  and  Nantwich  Canal  ia 
joined  by  the  Middlewieh  branch,  and  runs  to  the  neish- 
bouihood  of  Whitieburclt.  From  Churdi  LaWton  the  Mao- 
desfleld  canal  runs  put  Congletob,  Macclesfield,  and  so  on 
northwarda  to  the  Peak  Fereat  Cthal,  iildA  H  juns  a  tsw 
miles  north  of  Disley. 

The  Peak  IVtreit  Oantl  mten  Cheahife  at  Ashton-under^ 
Lyne.  where  it  ensses  the  Thame,  and  paasing  near  Disley, 
quits  the  ooiinty  at  Whaln^  BrMge.  It  croases  tbe 
betow  the  Junonml  of  the  wjt  and  Btherow,  by  an  aque- 
duct 10b  fset  in  height,  which  has  tiiree  arches,  each  60 
feet  span  and  78  fsei  high. 

Several  important  roads  traverse  Uiis  county.  Tbe  road 
from  London  to  Manchester  by  Derby  enters  the  county 
near  Bosley,  and  passes  through  Macclesfield  and  Stock* 
port  Anodier  branch  of  the  same  line  enters  at  Whaley 
Bridge,  and  leaves  the  county  at  Stockport  The  road  from 
London  to  Mancbestw  by  Liehfield  runs  through  this 
countv  by  Chureh  Lawton.  Gonglaton,  Wilmslow,  and 
Cheadle.  The  road  flrom  London  to  Liverpool  also  entera 
at  L&wton.  ai^  runs  to  Warrington  by  two  brsnchas,  one 
thtoi^  Knntsftird,  tha  other  thm^h  Middlewieh  and 
NorthwicA.  The  Birmingham  and  Livnpool  Railway,  as  pro 
jtcHeA,  iehters  the  eonnty  near  Belley  on  tlM  aonth.  and  mm 
a  little  to  the  west  of  MiddlewKh  and  Nwthwioh  to  tfia 
Mersey,  which  it  crosses  near  Warrington. 

CfeaiogftxU  character.— The  general  obaractte  of  the 
Cheshire  soils  is  a  clayey  or  sandy  loam ;  tracts  of  peat- 
moss cover  a  large  extent  of  the  iaastem  pMtion  of  the 
hundred  of  Haoelesfield.  Some  moiaea  of  smaller  extent 
are  at  Warmincham  and  Coppenhall.  The  latte^,  which  ia 
almost  cleared  of  peat,  contained  numerous  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  chiefly  of  oak.  beech,  and  fir,  appanntiy 
broken  off  at  dilkrent  heights,  and  partially  axbibiting  tbe 
marks  of  fire.  An  antient  nnd  df  giavd  passed  throuBb 
the  moss  of  Coppenhall.  . 

The  range  of  hiffb  land  to  the  eaat  of  Ifaceleafleld  ia  a 
sandstone  rock,  woich  contains  beds  of  eoal:  this  sand- 
stone ranre  ia  bounded  on  the  eaat  by  the  limestone  of  Dar^ 

S'shire.  The  high  land,  whiohindudeaDelaraere  forest  ia 
so  sandstone. 

The  most  important  mineral  productions  of  Cheshire  are 
fossil  or  rock-salt  and  coal.  Tbe  rock-salt  is  obtained  near 
the  banks  of  ^e  Weaver  and  ite  tributary  streams.  It  wag 
first  discovered  near  Northwicb,  in  1670.  in  searching  for 
coal ;  it  bas  since  been  found  very  abundantly  in  tbe  town- 
ships of  Witton.  Wiucbam,  Winnington,  and  Msntoa.  near 
Norl^wieh.  There  aVe  salt-wttrks  also  at  Nantwich,  Middle 
wieb.  and  WiAsft>nl.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  tbe  one  white  and 
transparent  the  other  of  a  loddish-brown.  The  fonuer  has 
been  found  by  analysis  to  be  an  almost  pun  muiiUe  of 
soda :  the  lattet'  cohtaini  a  athaUportiflb  df  ufda  of  inn, 
ft«m  which  its  edottr  ia  derived. 

l%e  prinetpal  aalt-woriDi  an  f  n  tfie  neUhbonriMod  of 
Northwieh.  wbere  alone  there  at*  mitteB,  in  addition  to 
brine-uiringB.  Tht  rock-salt  is  fbund  ftom  SS  to  48  yards 
beneath  the  anrfiuw  of  the  eaith.  Tbe  first  stratnm  is 
ftiAn  IS  to  2S  yards  in  thickness,  extremely  solid  and  hard, 
and  resembling  brown  sugar-candy.  Many  tona  at  a  tioM 
an  loosened  by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  The  aeeond 
stratum  ^    hard  stone,  ftom  2S  to  35  ^-arde  in  Atcknesa. 
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ternal  tnrfiuw  mbova  these  stnCa  ii  of  vhitish  d»j  and 
gypsum.  About  60,000  t(mi  at  ulfc  are  anniuilj  taken 
from  the  pita  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Nortfawich.  Besidea 
tfaia  quantity  of  fossil  salt,  not  leas  than  45;OO0  tons  are 
annually  manufactared  at  tbe  same  place  from  briDevprings, 
which  are  from  20  to  40  yards  in  depth. 

Coal  of  a  good  quality  is  found  abondantly  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  coun^,  especdally  m  the  townshipa  of 
Worth  and  Poynton,  when  then  are  very  extensive  col- 
lieriea,  which  snndy  the  muubctoiies  of  StoelqKHt.  At 
Denwall,  in  the  hundred  of  Wirrall,  there  ia  also  MaL 
per  and  lead  are  fbund  at  Aldecley  Edge,eDd  the  Peck- 
fbrton  Hills ;  the  former  |daoe  lupplws  a  eonsiderable  quan- 
tity of  oobalL  There  ate  several  quarries  of  excellent 
freestone  in  this  county,  of  which  those  at  Raooom,  Ifanley, 
and  Great  Bebirieton,  are  the  most  inmortant.  Limestone 
is  found  only  at  Newbold  Astbory.  Howoop  HiU,  or  Hole- 
oop,  which  is  partly  in  StaJfordshire,  has  long  been  fomous 
for  its  mill-stones.  Marl  ia  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
county,  and  is  generally  nsed  for  manure.  Dr.  Woodward 
(Cat.  Urit.  FottiU)  speaks  of  a  Qbrous  stalky  substance, 
a  kind  of  asbestos,  as  found  ip  gnat  abundance  in  beds  of 
marl  about  High  Legh.  At  Bug  Lawton  is  a  sulphur- 
spring,  which  is  iervioeable  in  Horbulie  aflbotiont ;  and  at 
Snaw  Heath,  near  Stookpnt,  a  chalybeate  of  ooniridwable 
strength. 

Agriculture. — The  vA\  and  elimate  of  Cheshire  are  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grass.  The  soil  is 
mostly  composed  of  loams  of  various  degrees  of  tenacity,  and 
the  climate  is  moister  than  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Situated  in  an  extmstve  j^ain  between  the  Derbyshire 
and  Welsh  mountains,  Cheshire  i»  seldwn  exposed  to  long 
droughu.  The  low  meadows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
very  subject  to  be  Hooded,  which  is  one  reason  for  keeping 
them  in  grass.  Two-thirds  at  least  of  the  county  possesses  a 
soil  above  mediocrity,  of  wtftoh  the  greatn  part  is  in  perma- 
nent pasture,  and  produces  the  ex^llent  cheese  known  as 
Cbeshire  cheese.  The  arable  land  ia  geperally  that  which 
is  thou^  too  suidy  for  pasture,  9r  of  which  the  grass  has 
deteriwBted  by  negleoL  Hence  the  arable  part  of  a  farm' 
in  Cheshire  is  seldom  enltivated  widi  that  attoition  ifhich 
is  paid  to  similar  land  in  those  eounties  where  good  grass 
land  is  scarce.  There  are  very  few  forms  which  emaist 
chiefly  of  arable  land.  There  is  every  where  a  predilection 
for  the  dairy.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  sentlemen  who  hold  farms  in  their  own  hands, 
of  whom  there  are  many  of  considerable  wealth  in  the 
county,  there  are'  few  formers  who  deviate  from  the  old 
routine,  or  seem  inclined  to  adopt  improved  systems  of  cul- 
tivation. At  the  same  time,  there  are  perhaps  few  coun- 
ties in  England  so  susceptible  of  material  improvement  as 
Cheshire.  It  possesses  gnat  advantages ;  an  easy  comrau- 
iiieation  hr  caiwa  and  rivor*  with  the  noat  populous  mana- 
t'aetnting  dbtriets,  and  conaeqnently  a  certau  market  for  its 
agricultural  products.  Aoeoraing  to  the  nport  to.the  Boud 
of  Agriculture,  the  oonnty  is  divided  as  follows: 

Arable  and  meadow  land,  including  parks  Am*. 

and  pleasure  grounds  ....  620,000 
Waste  Mods,  commons,  woods  (a  emsider- 

able  part  of  which  ha*  been  incloaed  aince)  38,000 

Peat  bogs  and  mosses  ....  18,000 
Sea  Umds  in  the  mtaariet  6t  tiw  Dee  and 

Mersqr   10.000 


676,000 

There  are  many  large  proprietors  resident  in  Cheshire,  but 
the  elaas  of  yeemen  is  mudi  diminished,  and  is  replaoed  by 
small  propiietMrs,  chiefly  retired  tradesmen  and  artificers, 
or  smul  formars  little  raised  above  the  common  labourer. 

Dairy  ftiau  require  considerable  buildings,  and  some 
liave  been  erected  by  wealthy  pn^rietors  in  the  best  uid 
most  substantial  manner.  The  habitations  for  the  family  are 
(luita  sufficient  for  theur  comfort :  many  of  the  cow-houses  are 
conntruoted  on  the  Dutch  plan.  The  heads  of  the  cows  are 
turned  towards  each  other,  with  a  passage  in  the  middle  for 
a  small  cut.  by  which  the  fodder  m  brought  directly  before 
the  cows.  It  IS  thus  pven  to  them  with  greater  cleanliness - 
and  economy  than  in  any  other  way.  Where  many  cows 
are  kept,  this  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  convenient 
arrangement  of  a  cow-house.  There  is  a  description  of  one 
of  these  cow-bousea  in  Uie  'Agricultural  Report  of  Cheshue' 
(Ii,M>),«m>eted  atOlMoi^  qear  KnnUftcd,  which  oomhinea 


sim]dicity  with  great  convenience.  Large  farms  are  not  com 
mon  in  Cheshin.  The  aven^  size  may  be  considered  as 
from  50  to  150  acres,  that  quantity  being  sufficient  for  the  full 
emplt^ment  a  family,  and  for  a  dairy  (tf  twelve  to  twenty 
cows.  The  rent  of  land  is  higher  .than  that  of  the  same  qua- 
li^  in  other  parts  of  England,  which  is  owing  to  the  smaller 
outlay  with  which  a  dury  form  is  managed.  The  imple- 
ment of  huabandry  are  in  general  such  as  have  bem  in  use 
for  ages ;  a  hea^  ill-oonsbuoted  plough,  drawn  by  four  or 
flvp  horses  in  a  IhM,  with  which  tnqr  plou^  thiee-fourths 
of  an  acm  of  the  heavy  loams  in  a  day.  Harrows  and 
r(41ers,  the  latter  oeeasHHially  armed  with  qAes,  are  used  to 
Iveak  the  heavy  lump*  which  the  plough  turns  up,  whep 
the  sun  has  baked  them.  Improved  instruments  are  in  use 
amongst  the  gentlemen  fanners ;  but  their  example  is 
dom  followed  by  the  common  renters  of  land.  The  ^ect 
of  the  dairy  husbandry  may  be  obser^'ed  all  through  the 
county.  Land  is  ploughed  in  order  to  have  winter  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  to  improve  pastures  overrun  with  weeds. 
Where  the  land  is  fit  for  turnips,  which  is  not  often  the  case, 
they  are  raised  for  the  cows.  Cabbages  have  been  culti- 
vated 'with  some  success  in  several  forms,  but  there  is  no 
imiKorement  in  the  mode  of  oultivating  oom  crops.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  sea  two  ae  three  erops  of  oats  taken  in 
snocession  from  newly  bndwn  vp  land,  and  the  laat  laid 
down  with  grass  seeds.  In  this  exhausted  state  it  noduees 
no  good  ^OM  for  manv  years,  hut  plenty  of  weeds.  The 
introduction  of  a  good  system  of  convertible  husbandir 
would  double  the  present  produce  of  Cbeshire.  But  we  wilt 
not  venture  to  affirm  that  the  dairy  produce  would  be  im- 
proved at  the  same  time.  When  land  is  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  the  artificial  grasses  give  a  grMt 
bulk  of  fodder,  the  quality  of  the  cheese  is  uften  dete- 
riorated ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  prooess  must  be 
varied.  It  is  much  easier  to  mau  cheese  that  ttill  keep 
from  poor  pastures  than  from  rich. 

There  is  a  simple  in<trumMit  in  use  in  Cheshin  which 
dAerves  notice.  It  is  a  small  strong  scythe,  ealled  a  bod- 
ding  scythe,  used  to  cut  op  rashes  in  pastures.  It  has  a 
short  handtok  and  the  blsM,  which  is  about  twen^  indies 
long,  is  bent  Uke  a  portion  oi  a  hoop.  By  a  dextaooa  use 
of  tUB  instrument  in  spring,  a  man  cuts  up  a  tuft  <^  rushes 
«ith  a  great  portion  of  the  roots,  and  as  a  hollow  is  left  the 
vrater  enters  into  the  cut  part  of  the  remaining  roots  and  rots 
them.  The  hollows  should  then  be  filled  up  with  earth,  and 
grass  seeds  sown  over  them.  The  rushes  and  roots  cut  off 
are  put  in  a  heap  to  rot,  which  is  readily  efiected  by  the 
addition  of  quick  lime,  and  thus  an  exoeHent  compost  is 
formed. 

The  cultivation  of  potatoes  bas  been  much  encouraged  in 
Cheshire,  by  the  demand  in  Liverpool  and  the  manufacturing 
districts.  In  that  part  of  the  county  which  liea  along  the 
mstoary  of  the  Mersey,  great  quantitiea  of  very  good  potatoes 
areraiaad.  Theaandy  and  tuHy  soils,  wfaieh  are  unfit  for  per- 
mannitpaature,  are  peculiarly  fitted fi» the  growth  of  pota 
toes.  The  neighbourhood  of  Frodsham  lus  Men  kmg  noted 
for  the  great  ^nanti^  of  potatoes  it  prodnoes.  The  produce 
on  good  land  is  upwards  of  10  tons  per  acre,  but  they  require 
at  least  25  tons  of  manure.  The  best  potatoes  grow  on  land 
broken  up  from  graas.  which  had  been  laid  down  in  a  rich 
state ;  in  this  case  no  manure  is  required.  When  potatoes 
are  very  plentiful,  and  the  price  low,  they  an  given  to 
cattle,  either  boiled  or  raw,  and  in  this  way  they  are  worth 
more  than  any  other  root,  and  produce  much  excellent 
manure.  Early  sorts  are  raised  for  *.he  Liverpool  market 
by  a  slight  forcing.  Tbey  are  laid  in  a  dry  chamber  and 
proteotea  from  the  frost ;  they  shoot  early,  and  in  that  stale, 
one  shoot  mly  bein^  left  they  are  put  into  the  ground  in 
Fehmaiy,  and  ooeasuHiaUy  protected  by  mats  «r  straw.  A 
slope  of  the  beds  towards  (be  south-west  is  re^oned  the 
most  fovoorabte  exposure.  They  come  in  a  month  earlier 
than  those  planted  at  the  usual  time,  and  the  land  ia  cleared 
by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  June :  a  second  crop  is  then 
put  in.  to  be  dug  up  in  November. .  A  warm  sandy  soil 
suits  the  early  potatoes  best.  Near  Warrington  early  po- 
tatoes are  set  in  wide  rows,  and  cabbages  are  planted  between 
them :  when  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  the  cabbages  have 
the  mould  drawn  round  their  stems,  and  attain  a  good  sixe 
in  spring.  This  is  a  cultivation  which  deservea  to  be  more 
generally  introduced  on  good  strong  loams. 

Grass  land  is  considered  so  much  more  valuable  than 
arable, that  moat  leases  contain  a  qUons.' thatnotvmore  than 
one-fimith  of  Om  M^giM  bit  Va^BrndglKMiy  farm* 
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trnn  little  or  no  arable  land  attached  to  tbem.  A  eoil 
whkh  is  rather  stiff  is  considered  the  best  for  grass,  espe- 
etall;  if  there  be  a  subatiatum  of  marl,  which  is  the  casu  in 
many  parts  of  the  couaty.  The  marl,  when  spread  over 
the  surface,  materially  improves  the  herbage.  A  very  rich 
loam  is  not  considered  so  good  for  pastures  where  cheese  ia 
made,  as  one  less  fertile,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  cheeM 
beam.  In  Nantwich,  and  the  western  part  of  Northwich 
hundred,  the  substratum  is  chiefly  mart,  and  Uie  soil  a  stiff 
day. 

The  natnial  mMtm  found  in  the  good  pastures  are 
chiefly  of  those  hinds  which  have  been  most  approTed  of 
for  sowing,  when  arable  land  is  laiA  down  to  grass ;  viz., 
Poa  pratensis,  Poa  trivialis,  Festuca  natensis,  or,  on  sandy 
loams,  Anthoxanthnm  odoratum.  In  the  Report  it  is 
stated  that  Rhinanthus  Crista  gaUi,  commonly  called  yellow 
rattles,  is  veiy  common  in  the  pastures,  and  is  said  to  be 
readily  eaten  by  the  cattle.  It  is  in  most  places  considered 
a  sign  of  poor  land,  and  lessens  the  value  of  the  hay.  The 
Cheshire  farmers  often  defer  mowing  the  grass  for  hay  in  a 
dry  summer,  in  the  hope  of  having  a  greater  crop  by  waiting 
for  showers ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  since  it  is  much  more 
profitable  to  cut.  the  grass,  however  light  the  crap  may  be, 
as  soon  as  the  princ^d  grasses  are  in  flower,  when  the  stalk 
coataina  tiw  mast  nutritm  juices. 

Although  much  of  the  snl  in  Cheshire  is  veil  suited  for 
fruit-trees,  rachardsaie  not  common:  the  marly  substra- 
tum is  not  well  adapted  for  the  roots  trees ;  deep,  allu- 
vial, and  loose  soils,  are  the  best  The  hedge-nws  are  in 
general  well  filled  with  trees,  which  gives  Uie  oonntty,  wheu 
seen  from  an  elevation,  the  appearance  of  a  continued 
foiwst.  The  forest  of  Delamere,  as  it  is  called,  although, 
like  many  other  antient  forests,  a  great  part  of  it  is  a  mere 
waste  without  any  woods,  formerly  contained  10,000  acres. 
It  is  now  much  reduced  by  enclosures,  but  a  great  portion 
is  still  waste. 

Draining  has  been  introduced  extensively,  and  with  the 
best  effect,  in  otder  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  surface 
water,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  The 
shoulder  drain  is  common  in  stiff  soils.  Paring  and  burning 
are  not  mueh  practised,  and  this  mode  of  preparing  land  for 
crops  is  in  general  reprobated  by  landlords  as  destructive  of 
tbe  soil ;  but  when  old  worn-out  pastures  are  onmin  vitfi 
bad  grasses  and  weeds,  there  is  no  improvement  more 
effeccuaL 

The  abundance  of  marl  found  in  Cheshire  is  one  of  tbe 
chief  means  of  improving  tbe  poor  soils;  130  solid  yards, 
or  tumbril  loads,  of  marl  are  put  on  an  acre  in  tbe  summer 
months,  and  left  on  the  surface  all  the  winter.  In  spring 
it  is  ploughed  in,  and  makes  the  manure  put  on  afterwards 
go  much  farther.  Marling  is  a  permanent  improvement. 
JUme.  and  also  sand,  are  put  upon  strong  heavy  lands  to 
ameliorate  the  texture;  the  first  does  so,  when  put  on  in  any 
pruporttons ;  the  latter  must  be  put  in  oonsidenble  quan- 
tities, and  not  ploughed  in  deep.  It  is  a  great  improver  of 
cold  wet  pastures,  especially  auer  they  have  been  dnuned. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt  mines,  r^hse  salt  has 
been  used  fbr  manure,  and  with  suooess ;  but  whetlwr  it 
owes  its  virtue  to  the  salt,  or  to  the  euthy  ingredients 
mixed  with  it,  is  still  doubtfuL 

The  number  of  rivulets  in  Cheshire  might  naturally 
sujs^t  the  applying  of  them  to  the  purpose  of  irrigation ; 
but  this  has  been  done  in  a  few  instances  only. 

In  some  places,  where  a  rivulet  could  be  turned,  so  as  to 
flow  through  a  farm-yard,  and  afterwards  irrigate  meadows 
situated  lower  down,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this,  as 
an  easy  mode  of  conveying  the  manure  over  the  grass ;  in 
this  they  have  imitated  the  oommon  praetica  in  most  ftims 
in  Switzerland. 

From  tbe  great  number  of  dairjr-foims  in  Cheshire,  one 
wiiuia  natnnlly  expect  to  see  oonaidaraUe  attention  pidd  to 
the  breed  of  eows ;  but,  tilt  lately,  this  was  not  the  ease ; 
there  were  cows  of  all  breeds,  and  cnssed  in  every  possible 
way.  Tbe  great  superiori^  of  the  improved  soort-h(nn 
breed  has  however  made  them  more  geiMrally  sought  after. 
Some  of  the  dairies  have  very  fine  herds,  or  packs,  as  they 
tre  called  there,  of  short-homed  cows,  and  some  of  Ayr- 
^ire  cows ;  hot  this  is  by  no  meansyet  general ;  purity  of 
blood  is  not  much  thought  of.  When  a  cow  is  a  good 
milker,  her  cow-calves  are  weaned;  and  those  heifers 
vhich  are  raised  on  tbe  farm  are  thought  to  produce 
the  most  Uiriving  ccws.  A  cow  is  considered  in  her  pruae 
si  four  «r  ftfeytmgM.  and  eontiniMt  ^  til^  sl^ii  t^qor, 


twelve,  after  which  she  foils  off,  and  should  be  fotted  for  the 
butcher.  '  A  good  milker  has  a  capacious  and  thin  tidder, 
without  much  flesh  on  it.  teats  standing  well  apart,  and  not 
too  large ;  a  deep  belly,  with  very  prominent  milk  veins ; 
a  light  fore-quarter,  wide  loins,  thin  thigh,  white  horn,  bin 
head,  clean  about  the  chaps  and  throat,  and  a  full  Uvelv 
eye.'  (Agricultural  Sq}ort.)  A  cow  that  gives  mueh  milk 
is  never  fat,  and  her  hip-bones  |HDqjact:  her  ribs  appear  dis- 
tinctly under  Uxo  drin.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
1 00,000  cows  in  the  county,  each  of  which  gives  on  an  average 
2|ewt.QfcheeBeintbeyear;  that  is,  altogether,  250,000  cwt^ 
orl250tons.  Eaehcowgivesonanavengeabouteightquarts 
of  milk  per  day ;  some  few  give  much  more,  and  even  as  much 
as  24  quarts  per  day ;  but  this  ia  extraordinary,  and  only  for 
a  short  time.  Four  quarts  of  milk  make  one  pound  of 
cheese;  ittakes&om  l2to  15  quarts  to  make  a  pound  ot 
butter.  A  cow  is  in  full  milk  for  six  months  after  calving, 
then  three  months  in  half  milk,  and  three  months  dry.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  good  fresh  food ,  such  as  clover  or  tares,  cut 
and  carried  to  the  stall,  will  often  double  the  average  of  milk ; 
but  this  is  seldom  practised  in  dairy  counties  The  cows 
are  generally  housed  in  November,  or  kept  in  yards,  which 
is  hattw.  During  the  winter  they  an  let  out  for  a  fow 
houn  eaeh  day  into  a  paddock,  or  small  meadow,  near  Um 
homestead;  ueyflndiu)thingto«Btthei«.hutitKiTCstheni 
an  appetite  for  their  dry  food  when  they  eome  u  again. 
Stall-foeding  cows  has  been  attempted,  and  with  suooess ; 
but  this  oeeasions  too  much  trouble  tta  the  dairy-Aumer, 
although  the  produce  may  be  mueh  increased,  and  the 
manure  will  amply  repay  the  expense  iti  the  didly  eutting 
and  carrying  of  ue  fodder.  Cow-calves  which  drop  in  Fe- 
bruary aud  March  are  usually  reared :  they  are  left  three 
weeks  to  suck  the  eow,  after  this  they  have  warm  whey 
given  them  to  drink,  or  oatmeal-gruel  mixed  with  whey. 
Flax-seed,  steeped  in  water  until  a  jelly  is  formed,  is  also 
given  them  by  some.  For  the  first  wintw  they  have  hay, 
in  the  next  cmly  straw.  The  heifers  take  the  bull  at  two 
years  old. 

Tbe  making  of  Cheshire  cheese  is  described  minutely  in 
the  Agricultiual  Report  for  the  county,  to  wlueh  we  nfor, 
as  well  as  to  tbe  Article  [Chbxsb.] 

Butter  is  made  from  the  oream  or  from  the  whole  milfc 
allowed  to  coagulate  and  become  sour.  Good  butter  may 
be  olrtained  in  mther  way ;  but  that  made  from  findi  oeun 
is  always  the  best.  An  inferior  butter  is  made  from  the 
cream  which  rises  on  the  whey,  [Buttbr.! 

A  oonsideratde  part  of  the  profit  of  a  well-managed  dairy 
arises  from  the  feeding  and  selling  of  pigs ;  but  fewer  mgs 
are  kept  in  Cheshire  than  the  dairies  would  warrant 
fotting  of  calves  for  the  butcher  is  pcobably  not  so  profit- 
able, from  the  want  of«demaud  tor  veal  in  the  oountry,  aa  it 
would  be  nearer  the  metn^Kdis. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labourws  are  ^ooi  on  the  whole, 
and  they  are  in  general  laboriooi  and  [vovident.  The  nei^i- 
bouriuod    manufhetures  tends  to  raise  the  wagea. 

The  sheep  hosbndry,  which  is  ioi«ofltaUe  to  tbe  fknner 
in  otiwr  ooanties,  is  seaioely  known  in  CbaihiM.  Sheep 
do  not  go  wdl  with  eowa,  as  they  piek  out  the  finest  herb- 
age before  it  is  long  enough  fiw  ue  cow  to  graze.  Some 
few  are  kept  to  consume  the  grasses  which  the  cows  zeftase : 
they  are  seldom  kept  over  the  year,  and  are  sold  as  soon  as 
any  profit  is  realized. 

On  the  whole  Cheshire  is  inferior  to  many  other  counties 
in  agriculture,  but  it  contains  more  means  of  improved  hus- 
bandry than  most.  It  wants  only  the  application  of  capital, 
and  the  superintendence  of  men  of  true  practical  science,  to 
become  one  of  the  finest  i^ricultural  cwnties  in  England. 

Fitirt, — Altringham,  April  29,  Augun  5,  November  22 ; 
Budwortb,  Februan  13,  April  A,  Cwtober  2;  Congleton. 
Haj^  12.  July  5,  November  82;  Chester  February  85, 
April  S7,  July  5,  October  3,  November  84 ;  FhidHiam. 
May  15,  Augnst21.  Daoember  13;  Knuteford,  WhiuTues- 
day,  July  10,  November  8 ;  Macclesfield,  May  6,  June  82. 
July  11,  Oct^r4,  November  11;  Malpss,  April  5,  July  85, 
December  6 ;  Middlewich,  Holy  Thursday,  August  6 ; 
Nantwich,  February  4,  March  15,  Septembfv  4,  Decem- 
ber 11;  Northwicn,  April  10,  August  3,  December  6; 
Over,  May  16,  September  25;  Sandbaeh,  Easter  Tuesday, 
Tuesday  after  September  10;  Stockport,  March  4— 35, 
M^y  1,  October  23;  Tarporley,  May  I,  last  Monday  in 
August,  December  1 1 ;  Winsfwd,  May  S,  November  35. 
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Ribtle  and  tbe  Itkersey,  now  a  ^rt  of  I^ancasfatre,  thoug'h 
tbeh  considered  a  ^art  of  Cheshire,  was  divided  into  twelve 
hundreds.  Sxtsejit  a  fbw  townships,  the  two  antient  hun- 
dreds of  Atiscros  and  Exertan  have  also  been  takeii  from 
Cheshire,  and  Etdded  to  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Dehbigh. 
Tbe  present  divisioh  of  the  hundreds  is  sttbbcMed  to  have 
been  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  aba  Lvsoni  gives 
the  proportion  or  illative  ttiie  (d'  old  and  new  hnbotadt  under 
the  following  tabte 


N««  Hnadrads. 
Wirrall. 
Bcoxton, 
Eddisbury, 
Northwich, 
Nantwich, 
Maoclesftetd 
Bucklow» 


OUHudndiL 
Wilaveston, 
Dudestan  and  Castra. 
RisetPD  and  Roelan. 
Mildestric. 
Warmondestron. 
Hamestan. 

Bocbelau  and  Tunehdune. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  several  of  the  toihibhipa  wnieh 
were  in  Dudestan  are  now  in  Eddisburyi  and  othbt  variations 
hare  taken  plaee;  but  the  genenl  arfangemabt  <rf  Um 
hundreds  of  Cheshire  is  exhibited  by  the  uble. 

Lysons  states  the  wamber  of  narket-towna  to  be  twelve, 
excluding  Chester namely,  Altringhani.Congletoi>;  FMds- 
ham«  Knutafbrd,  Maentesflml,  Malpaa,  MUddlewieh,  Nant- 
wielw  Northwfeh*  Sandfaaofa,  Stookpot,  and  Tarporley. 
Of  die  less  iutmrtatit  of  these  plaoes  we  subjoin  some 
aoooant ;  those  which  are  large  enough  to  main  distinct 
notices  are  described  elsewhere.  [ALTtuiraHAtc,  Comqlb- 
Tow.  Macclxspikld.  NANTWictt,  &nd  SitycxpoBt.] 

Tarporiby,  in  the  hundred  of  Eddisbury  and  deanery  of 
Chester,  is  a  small  market-town,  hear  Beeston  CasMe,  ott 
the  great  road  fVom  London  to  Chester,  from  whfch  it  is 
distant  ten  miles  esst-sonih-east.  It  was  antibAtly  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  but  .it  present  by  a  censtabie.  In 
1B42  a  battle  was  fought  at  this  phice  bMWeen  ffit  Wm. 
Breraton's  forces  and  me  Royalists  frbm  Chests*-,  who,  oki 
^is  occasion,  were  victorious.  Tarporley  is  pleasantly 
situated,  cleanly,  and  neatly  built,  and  is  ofaielly  knowa  as 
Um  scene  of  an  annual  fox-hunt  in  November,  which  is 
numeiou^y  attended  by  the  county  gentry,  the  neighbouring- 
heaths  being  very  favourable  for  this  amuMment  The 
ehoreh  is  an  antient  stnictun  of  the  red  aandstone,  which 
abounds  in  this  county  :  its  interior  eontains  several  monu- 
uenta,  with  inscriptions  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  and 
some  armorial  bearings  in  windows  of  coloured  glass.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  of  which  the  net  annoal  income  is 
644/.  The  inhabitants  are  cbietty  employed  in  the  menu* 
focture  of  stockings  and  leather  bfeeehes.  The  market 
is  on  Thursday.  There  is  an  alms-house  and  Westeyan 
chapel.   PopuladM,  1000. 

Sandbach,  a  market-town  in  tbe  hundred  of  Nantwich 
and  deanery  of  Middlewich,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
ale.  It  occupies  a  pleasant  eminence  near  the  rfver  Whee- 
lock,  and  commands  several  extenuvn  and  piolurMque 
views  of  the  Vale  Royal*  the  Stafibrdahin  and  Derl^shire 
faiUt,  and  tbe  disUnt  mountains  of  Wales.  The  wonted 
trade  and  manufacture  of  shoes,  which  formeriy  prevailed, 
have  been  succeeded  by  the  Silk  manufaetate,  by  which  the 
town  has  risen  to  greater  importanoe.  It  has  some  brine 
springs  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  market-place  are  two  antient 
crosses,  with  sculptured  images  of  the  crucifixion.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  of  whioi  the  net  annual  income  is 
213/.    Market  on  Thursday.    Peculation,  fiSlS. 

Frodsham  is  191  miles  north-west  from  I..ondon;  the 
•  population  is  174S,  This  township  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  border  on 
Delamere  Forest,  near  tiie  junction  of  the  Weaver  and  the 
Mersey.  Salt  works  and  cotton  manufactures  are  the  chief 
emptoymenti  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  is  formed  ctdefly 
by  two  streets  whieh  tntetseirt  each  other,  and  there  is  a 
gtavittg-dock  and  yard  fbr  building  4nd  repairing  vessels. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  arohdeaeonry  and  diocese 
of  Chester ;  the  patron  is  Christ  Chnroh,  OxfoAl :  it  is  of 
tbe  annual  value  of  590/.  The  ^utch  is  a  fine  aotieni 
structure.  Beacon  Hill  has  some  {Measant  walks  and  Bite 
views.  On  a  site  now  occupied  1^  a  handsome  modem 
mansion,  stood  formerly  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  a  eutle 
which  Edward  I.  gave  to  David  Llewelyn,  the  last  sovereign 

Srinoe  of  Wales,  which  Was  afterwards  held  by  the  earls  of 
Livers,  and  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1M2.  The  parish  of 
Frodsham  is  about  diirfrf  miles  in  eitenmforeuce,  au^  it 
eontaiiw  ci^  tewnthips.  It  abMUuils  in  tj^ings,  and  pro- 


duces larf^  quantiti^  of  potatoes,  Whieh  are  nsMt  ehieflv 
by  the  manufiicbucrs  of  Lancashire.  The  Wesl^an  Me- 
thodists have  a  meeting-faouse  ih  Frihtsham.  There  is  a 
free-school,  the  Salary  of  which  is  I OOL,  and  the  teacher 
has  besides  a  good  house  Ih  Overton.  Them  is  also  a 
charity  fat  the  telttf  bf  thd  orphani  and  widotra  df  the 
clergy. 

Knutsford,  situated  oh  thie  great  road  from  IjondOn  to 
Liverpool,  is  1 7S  miles  horth-West  by  north  from  London 
the  population  is  3040.  The  market-day  is  Saturday.  The 
ttame  is  said  to  be  Onivbd  ftott  Ouut^  the  IHne,  vho 
passed  with  his  arm)'  ovMr  Um  small  bianeh  of  the  Bollin, 
which  rails  itast  thb  temi.  The  town  is  in  Uie  hundred  o{ 
Bucklow.  And  is  divided  into  Higher  and  Lower  Knutsford 
by  a  branch  of  &e  river  Bbllih,  whieh  rises  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  soiith,  and  passing  the  turnpike  road  falls 
into^  Tatton  mete.  In  LoWer  or  Ifether  Knutsfbrd  there 
hTi  a  spacioQS  coutVty  prison,  a  handsome  town-hall,  and 
the  market-place.  Knutsford  Wai  formeriy  part  of  the 
parish  of  Rostheme^  but  was  hllide  i  distinct  parish  in 
1741.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  annual  Valtie  of  223/.  The  church 
is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  With  a  square  tower.  The 
Dissenters  havis  three  nieetihg-housies  and  two  charity 
schools.  Thread,  worsted,  and  leather  are  the  ptincip^ 
manufoctures.   Raebs  *re  held  every  July  nbar  tbe  town. 

Malpas,  situated  on  ih  elevation  near  the  river  Dbe,  in 
the  hundred  of  BroKton,  is  168  miles  north-west  fhim  Lon- 
don: the  population  o^  the  parish  S865,  of  the  town  1004. 
The  parish  contains  two  rectories,  one  with  the  curacy  of 
St.  Chad,  atad  the  other  with  the  ebracy  of  WhitwelL  The 
church  was  formerly  the  chapel  a  religious  house  tor 
monks  of  the  ClUniac  order ;  it  is  built  of  unhewn  stone, 
and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  without  either  aisle  or 
Steeple :  it  is  highly  oniaknented,  and  some  of  its  decorations 
have  been  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  Courts  leet  are 
held  here  for  the  recovery  Of  debts  under  40«.  Besides 
several  meeting-houses,  there  are  here  two  chapels  of  ease, 
an  endowed  grammar  school  for  12  boys  and  12  girls,  and 
also  many  charitable  institutions.  Malpas  is  the  birth 
place  of  Matthew  Hehry,  the  commentator  on  the  Bible. 

Middlewieh,  situated  healr  the  eohllnenee  of  the  rivers 
Duhe  and  Crake,  is  1S7  mites  horth-west  of  London :  the 
population  bf  the  parish  is  47SS.  of  the  town  I32y  Market- 
day  is  Tuesday.  This  town  derives  its  name  from  its  po- 
Silioh  between  the  wiches  or  the  sidt  towns.  Great  quan- 
tities of  salt  ire  manufactured  fmai  the  salt-storings  here : 
cotton  fabrics  are  also  made.  The  Grand  Trunk  Canal 
runs  throuj^h  the  town  on  its  cburse  to  tbe  Mersey.  Ttie 
living  is  a  distinct  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaoonrv  and  diocese 
of  Chester,  of  the  net  annual  value  Of  128/.  The  church  is 
large,  aud  on  the  South  side  of  it  are  a  college  and  an  ora- 
tory ;  the  latter  founded  by  the  Leigh  fomily  of  Lyme, 
the  former  by  Thomas  Savage,  archnabop  of  York.  The 
Dissenters  have  ^ree  meeting-houses ;  and  there  is  a  free- 
sdwot.  The  petty  sessions  are  held  at  Middlewich  for 
tile  hundred  bf  Eddisbury.  The  Rev.  Tfaeophilns  Lind* 
say,  a  Uhitarlan  divlhe  of  some  note,  was  bora  nera. 

NorthWich,  in  the  parochial  chapdry  of  Witton,  is  17 
miles  east-north-east  of  Chester,  and  k7S  north-west  of 
London :  the  population,  1490.  Camden  states  that  it  was 
called  by  the  Britohs  Hellath,  or  Hellah  Du,  that  is,  tbe 
Black  Salt  Town.  It  is  in  the  line  of  the  northern  Watling 
Street.  The  town  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  the  par- 
liament party  in  1643,  and  was  taken  by  the  royalists  and 
retaken  by  their  enemies.  Tbe  principal  manufacture  is 
salt.  The  Weaver  runs  through  the  town.  Vessels  of 
small  burden  are  built  here  in  the  ship-yards.  The  market- 
day  is  Friday.  Courts-leet  and  baron  are  held,  though 
tiie  general  qnarter-seudons  were  removed  to  Knutsf<vd 
in  1784.  The  Ind^wndents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists 
tuve  moeting-^hotlses  in  Korthwioh,  and  there  has  bera 
a  charity  selmol  for  IS  poor  chDdzen.  with  a  small  endow- 
ment, since  1 73S.  llie  living  is  a  curacy,  in  tbe  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Chester.  The  niureh,  which  is 
spacious,  has  i  semicurular  chdr,  and  the  roof  of  the 
nave  is  decorated  with  numerous  Agores  of  wicker  twskets, 
such  as  are  used  in  salt-making. 

Over,  a  small  town,  about  four  miles  west  of  Middlewich, 
is  governed  by  a  mayor ;  but  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  make  the  recent  inquiry  into  Municipal  Cwporations  say 
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dice  of  die  peMe  vidiia  tbe  limits  of  tfaa  boiongfa  and 
chip.  The  populatini  in  1881  was  !16ei. 
EeelmatHcal  md  l4/^JuHtdietion.-^TiM  eoun^.  in 
intent  times,  was  subjeet  to  the  eocloBiastieal  hirisd^on 
of  tbe  bishops  of  Mercta,  who  had  their  seat  at  Gheiter.  In 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  during  three  soo- 
tes&ive  centoiies,  this  diocese  was  styled  the  bishopric 
(J  Chester.  (For  ftirther  historical  accounts,  (we  Ly»ons 
and  Ormerod.)  Of  these  S6  parishes  46  are  rectories,  23 
qcirages,  and  18  donatives,  or  perpetual  curacies ;  many  are 
of  i^it  extent.  Tbe  parish  of  I^stbury  compriies  33 
toirasbips  and  14  chapelries.  The  county  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Chester,  and  province  of  York :  it  forms  an  archdeaconry, 
and  comprises  the  seven  deaneries  of  Chester,  Frodshara, 
Macclesfield,  Nantvich,  Matpas,  Middlewich*  Mid  Wirrall. 
Cheshire  is  in  the  South  Wales  circuiL 

Cheshire,  before  tbe  Reform  Aet,  scat  four  members  to 
pariiament :  it  is  now  formed  into  a  north  and  a  south  di- 
liiioD,  each  of  which  sends  two  Boemhers  to  parliament. 
Tbe  north  division  contains  the  hundreds  of  Macclesfield 
and  Bucklow,  and  the  south  division  contains  the  remaining 
hundreds. 

Tbe  boroughs  of  Cheshire,  If  acelesBeld,  and  Stockport, 
evh  return  two  members  to  puliament.  The  places  of 
election  for  the  north  and  south  divisions  respectively  are 
Knotsf'jrd  and  Chester. 

Manufactures. — The  cotton  and  silk  manufacture  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  and  around  Stockport,  Macclesfield, 
Marple,  Congleton,  and  Sandbachl  At  Knutsford  there  is 
1  large  manufactory  of  thread.  At  Kantwich.  and  the 
places  just  named,  are  manufactories  of  hats  for  expwlation, 
and  oC  shoes  at  Sandbach.  Some  woollen  cloths  are  also 
mads  in  the  same  district.  Tanning  is  vary  extensively 
catried  on  throughout  the  county.  There  is  also  a  large 
nanafactum  of  gloves,  ribbons,  and  butUms.  The  ooptwr, 
lead,  and  iron,  of  the  Alderley  Bdge  and  Feckforton  Hills, 
are  mviufaetured  in  the  county,  anid  eonstitoto  a  small 
iiem  in  the  export  trade.  But  cheese  is  the  principal 
pnduct,  which  is  not  only  well  known  and  highly  es- 
twmed  in  every  part  of  England  where  the  consumption 
is  immense,  but  also  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  whole 
annual  produce  of  this  article  m  Cheshire  is  about  11,500 
fens,  of  which  4000  tons  are  exported.  (Holland's  Agricul. 
Survey.)  The  prime  cheese  is  made  chiefly  in  the  districts 
"vhere  tbe  salt  abounds;  that  is,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Weaver.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  very  large  quantities,  es- 
pKially  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  including 
tbe  peninsula'of  WirralL  In  the  parish  of  Frodsham  alone 
alxna  100,000  bushels  are  annually  produced.  Besides  a 
prodigious  home  consumption,  ther  are  exported  in  great 
quantity  bv  tbe  Henn  to  Liverpool  and  Hanchestei: 

Civil  Hittory  aiuf  AniiqMtie$.—M  the  time  of  the 
R«&an  invauon  this  county  formed  part  of  the  territory 
uxupied  by  the  Comavii  or  Camabii,  a  name  which  Whi- 
taker  coDjeetures  tbe  inhabitants  of  this  district  derived 
from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  peninsula  between  the  sestu- 
uies  of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey.  In  the  first  division  of 
Britain  by  the  Romans  it  was  included  in 'Britannia  Supe- 
rior; and  in  their  subsequent  subdivision,  it  became  part  of 
Flavia  Ccesarienus.  The  towns  possessed  by  theOomavii 
*ere  Deva  or  Chester,  Condate  or  Kinderton,  Banchorium, 
nnehor,  or  Bangor,  Ktooetum  or  Wall,  and  Uriconium  or 
Wnxeler;  the  last  of  which  seems  to  have  been  their 
'■■^poUs.  Bangor.  Etoortmn,  and  Urioonium  are  not 
*itluB  the  limits  of  Cheshire.  Ormerod  mentions  a  recent 
diseoreiy  of  brass  tablets,  recording  a  grant  of  the  freedom 
of  the  dty  of  RoftM  to  eertam  troops  serving  in  Britain  in 
tbe  reign  of  Trajan.  a.d.  98—1 1 7.  some  of  whom  at  least 
uif  have  been  stationed  near  BioUy,  where  the  tablets  were 
'"o^oA.  f^om  inscriptions  which  have  been  found,  tbe 
jventieth  legion  appears  to  have  continued  at  Chester  as 
■■^  u  the  third  century,  bnt  to  have  withdrawn  long  before 
Iw  final  abandonment  of  the  island  in  tbe  fifth. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Britons  continued 
to  hold  Chesiure  until  about  the  year  607,  when  it  was 
vn*ted  from  Brochmael,  king  of  Powys,  by  the  suooessftil 
■nil  of  EthelfHd,  the  Saxon  king  of  Bemicia.  Prior  to 
ne  battle,  the  ISkuton  troops  are  said  to  have  massacred  the 
■■una  of  Bangor,  against  whom  St  Augustine  had  de- 
'l^unoed  dirlne  vengeance  for  their  errors,  and  who  aided 
\be  Britons  wif^  their  pravers.  Several  of  the  British 
P<j|Kes,  hcwever,  having  eoUeetad  an  anaj  and  marebed  to 
^berter,  BthdflndvH  dafoatod  in  tvun,  and  this  district 


was  not  again  sulgeatAd  tn  tbe  AnstQ-ftHon  mwer  unfQ 
ehovt  the  year  888,  when  it  was  taken  bj  Kitig  Egbert, 
made  ^  parted  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.   According  tp  Peter 
Langtoft,  AtbelwDlf  teld  his  parliament  i^t  Chester 
the  death  of  Egbert,  and  there  reived  tlie  homage  of  his 
tributary  kings  'from  Betwick  unto  Kent'  About  the  close 
of  8S4,  an  anay  of  Danes  advancing  from  Northumberland 
took  possession  of  Chester,  and  seized  tlie  fortress*  thp 
SaxoQs  under  Alfred,  hovever,  having  arrived  in  tfa^  vici- 
nitj,  by  destroying  the  cattle  and  com,  and  intercepting  the 
provisions  of  the  Danes,  drove  them  to  such  extremities  of 
famine,  that  they  quitted  the  city  and  retreated  to  North 
Wales.   Upon  the  divii^ion  of  England  into  three  districts 
by  Alfied,  Cheshire  was  included  in  the  Mercian  jurisdiction- 
Cheshire  acquired  the  privileges  of  a  county  palatine  in  the 
reiga  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  granted  it  to  his 
nephew,  Hugh  d'Avranehft^,  commonly  called  Ifqgh 
Lupus,  to  hold  it  as  freely  by  the  sword  is  Ifo  )iims«lf 
held  the  kingdom  of  Englatid  by  the  erowi).  Lupus 
created  eight  mrons  as  soon  m  )ie  folt  himself  established 
in  his  new  dignity,  who  were  bound  to  attend  oii  hiip  at  his 
Qourt  «nd  to  furnish  him  with  horses  in  war.   In  return  for 
these  services,  they  were  invented  with  the  right  of  holding 
courts  on  all  pleas,  suits,  and  plaiuts.  and  vfitp  the  power  of 
life  and  death.   Tbe  last  instance  of  the  exertion  of  this  last 
privilege  occurred  in  1597,  when  the  baron  of  Kin^orton's 
court  tried  and  executed  Hugh  Stringer  for  nmrder.  yntil 
the  final  subjugation  of  the  Welsh,  the  city  of  Chester  was 
the  usual  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  English  army,  and 
the  county  was  exposed  tp  all  the  evils  of  a  border  warfare. 
In  1237,  on  the  aeath  of  John  Scot,  the  seventh  earl  of 
Chester  of  the  Norman  line,  without  male  issue,  Henr^  111, 
gave  the  daughters  of  the  late  eail  other  lands  in  lieu  of 
tbe  earidom,  wing  nnwilliug,  as  he  said,  to  'pares}  out'  so 
great  an  InhwUance  'among  distaffs:*  the  county  he  be- 
stowed on  his  son  Edward,  who  did  not  assume  the  title,  but 
conferred  it  on  his  son  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  since  which 
time  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  England  have  always 
held  the  title  of  earls  of  Chester.  The  inhabitants  of  Cheshire 
took  a  part  in  the  rebellion  of  tbe  Percies,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  knights  and  esquires  of  the  whole  county,  to  the 
number  of  200,  with  many  of  their  retainers,  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1403.  from  which  date  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Cheshire  was  not  the  scene  of  any 
important  military  transactions.  From  tbe  time  of  Henry  III. 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  palatinate  yas  governed  ^ 
independfflitly  as  it  had  been  by  the  Norman  earls.  Henry 
Vtll.  however  made  it  subordinate  to  the  cros n  of  England ; 
'yot,*  says  Gough,  in  his  'Additions  to  Camden,*  *  aU  pleas 
of  lands  and  tenements  and  all  opntraots  within  the  county 
ara  to  be  heaaxl  and  determined  within  it;  .and  all  deter- 
mination out  of  it  is  deemed  void.  »t  coram  non  Judieet 
except  in  cases  of  error,  foreign  plea,  and  foreign  voucher ; 
and  for  no  crime  but  treason  can  an  inhabitant  of  this 
county  be  tried  out  of  it'   The  county  being  solely  under  a 
distinct  jurisdiction,  and  to  a  certain  extent  like  separate 
kingdom,  never  sent  representatives  to  the  English  parlio- 
mMit.  either  for  ciiy  or  suire,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
when,  in  the  year  1548,  on  tbe  petition  of  the  inhabitants, 
two  members  were  summoned  from  each.   Qn  the  out- 
breaking of  the  civil  war,  a«  this  county  was  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  king  and  the  people,  the  prin- 
cipal persons  attempted  to  preserve   it^  int,etnal  peace 
by  a  treaty  of  pacification,  which  w^s  entered  into  at 
Bunhvry  under  toe  sanction  of  th^  opnimi49ioners  of  array, 
but  was  nndered  nugatory  by  an  ordinance  of  parliament 
which  required  the  inhabitants  to  assist  the  commop  cause. 
The  parhament  sent  Sur  Williain  Brereton  with  a  ^oop  of 
horse,  who  took  possession  of  Nantwich,  which  be  fortified 
and  made  his  head-quarters :  while  Sir  Nicholas  Byron,  on 
thf  other  side,  being  appointed  coloqel-general  of  Shropshire 
and  Cheshire,  and  governor  of  Chester  by  the  king,  piade  it 
the  head-quarters  of  the  royalistft.    Lord  Byron,  the  nephew 
of  Uie  governor,  ailer  successfully  reducing  several  of  the 
parliamentarian  garrisons  witn  his  Irisn  regiments,  defeated 
the  whole  parliamentary  forces  updpr  ^ir  William  ^rereton 
at  Middlewich.  in  the  month  of  December,  1643.  Nant- 
wich, being  now  the  only  garrison  in  Cheshire  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  parliament  was  besieged  during  fbe  greater 
part  of  January.  1644,  until  it  was  relieved  by  the  united 
Ibrcea  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Sir  William  Bxereton, 
who  defeated  Lord  Byron  and  compelled  him/t6ri;etT«K  wilb^ 
the  remains  of  hii  fones  to  Cbditstti^rail  tty^OAUCP^Ui: 
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Rupert  took  Stockport  wifboat  reftistance  on  the  S5th  of 
Mar ;  but  the  rojaliats  mra  defeated  after  a  severe  battle 
at  Castle-heath,  Dear  Malpas,  on  the  25th  of  August  Next 
year,  on  the  advance  of  the  king  to  Chester  with  a  large 
force,  the  parliament  abandoned  all  tbeir  garrisons,  except 
Tarvin  and  Nantwich,  and,  on  the  27th  of  September,  the 
battle  of  Rowton  and  HoiHeheath  was  foaght  near  Chester, 
in  wUeh  tiie  rayaUsti  were  defettsd;  an  ereot  which  led 
to  the  mRender  of  die  garrfKn  ofChesta,  in  February, 
1646,  and  the  sutgngatkm  of  the  whole  watf  to  the  par- 
liament. 

In  August.  1659,  Kr  George  Booth,  having  a  secret  com- 
mission from  Charles  II.,  appointing  him  commander-in- 
ehief of  all  bis  forces  in  Cbeshire,LaneaMlire.  and  North  Wales, 
and  being  accompanied  by  several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, appeared  in  Cheshire  at  tbe  head  of  an  army  of  up- 
wards of  3000  men.  They  mustered  on  Rowton  Heath,  and 
published  a  declaration  that  the^  took  up  arms  to  deliver 
the  nation  from  slavery  and  obtain  a  free  parliament.  The 
army  of  the  parliament,  under  General  Lambert,  met  them 
at  Winnington  Bridge,  near  Northwieh,  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, and  soon  defeated  them.  Booth  himself  after  losing 
his  escape  from  tbe  field  in  di^aiae,  was  taken  at  Newport 
PagnellaodsenttoAe  Tower;  and  Cheater,  which  had  been 
heU  by  Colonel  Craxton,  mrrendeitd  immediately  on  the 
approadi  of  the  victorious  army.  The  son  of  Sir  George 
Booth,  Lord  Delamere.  on  the  eve  of  the  revelation,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  than 
he  raised  a  considerable  force  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  marched  to  join  him  ;  the  Lords 
Holinenx  and  Aston,  with  equ^  promptness,  seiced  Chester 
for  the  king ;  but  these  warlike  preparationa  were  fortu- 
nately rendered  useless  by  the  abdication. 

The  Roman  roads  in  the  county  are  found  in  detached 
parts:  one  road,  called  the  WaUing-street,  was  probably 
more  antient  than  tbe  Roman  times.  This  road  enters 
Cheshire  from  the  north  by  the  ford  over  the  Mersey  at 
Stratford ;  the  marks  of  the  elevated  crest,  peculiar  to  the 
military  roads  of  the  Romans,  are  still  visible.  A  littie 
south-west  of  Bueklow  Hill  the  road*  seem  to  have  divided, 
tbe  Roman  continuing  towards  Kinderton,  and  the  British 
pursuing  its  old  direction  by  Northwieh  over  Delamere 
Forest,  and  by  Chester  to  we  coast  of  Caenwrvonsbire. 
The  Roman  road  from  Manchester  to  Kinderton  crosses 
the  ford  of  tbe  Mersey,  and  proceeds  to  the  village  of 
Cnns-^eeL  It  is  seen  in  the  enclosures  about  Oldfleld 
Hall,  and  in  a  field  beyond  it  is  still  raised  several  yards. 
In  crossing  the  adjoining  moss  it  is  known  by  tbe  name  of 
Upcast,  whence  it  runs  oy  Dunham  Park  to  a  field  called 
tbe  Harbour-field,  in  the  parish  of  Kinderton,  which  is  the 
supposed  station  of  Condate.  Part  of  the  Via  Devana 
crossed  the  county  from  the  8.E.  to  Chester.  Besides  these, 
antiquarian  conjecture  has  pointed  out  several  other  Roman 
roads,  but  tbe  evidence  is  not  so  aatisiactory  in  their  favour 
as  in  tbe  eases  of  the  roads  we  have  traced.  That  there 
was  a  Roman  station  at  Chester  is  nniversally  admitted 
—the  sites  of  the  otbns  are  uneertain. 

Besides  tiie  castla  at  Chester,  whjdi  was  built  by  William 
the  Conqueior,  and  is  now  converted  into  the  county-ball, 
ail,  and  barracks,  there  are  several  others.  Beeston  Castle, 
built  in  1220,  by  Handle  Blunderille,  Earl  of  Chester,  is 
upon  tbe  slope  and  summit  of  a  sandstone  rock,  which  forms 
on  one  side  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  of  great 
height  The  outer  court  is  irregular  in  form,  inclosing  an 
area  of  about  five  acres.  Tbe  walls  are  prodigiously  thick, 
and  have  several  round  towers.  A  deep  ditch,  sunk  in  the 
solid  rock,  surrounds  the  keep;  which  was  eutered  by  a 
drawbridge,  opposite  two  circular  watch  towers,  still  remain- 
ing. The  approach  within  the  great  gateway  between  these 
towers  is  by  nigged  stepii  cut  in  tbe  natural  nek.  Camden 
ipeaksof  adtaw-well,  boiedto  thebaseof  the  roek,  a  depth 
of  90  yards,  and  oommunieating  with  a  broiA  in  the  vale 
belov.  Tfaiv  castle  has  been  in  rains  sinoe  the  eivil  war 
of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  dismantled.  Tbe  others  are 
Halton  Castle,  of  which  very  few  traces  now  remain ;  Ald- 
fbrd  Osstle,  of  which  tbe  foundations  are  still  traced ; 
Shocklaeh  Castle,  of  which  only  some  earth-works  and  a 
h^;h  mount  are  now  to  be  seen ;  and  Sbotwick,  which  ap- 
pears fit>m  tbe  sketch  of  it  in  the  British  Museum  to  have 
had  a  pentagonal  wall,  with  several  circular  towers  inclosing  : 
a  lofty  square  one.  There  are  numerous  antient  mansion-  \ 
aonsea.  Smith,  in  his  Treatise  on  Cheshire,  calls  this 
eounty  '  the  nwtlw  and  Ae  nnrae  <rf  tbe  gentili^  ttf  Eng- 


land.* Another  writer  (.Hatl.  MSS.,  No.  1989)  speaks  <d 
it  as  *  tbe  seed-plot  of  gentiT.' 

Little  Moreton  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Astbunr,  is  the  most 
remarkable  antient  mansion  in  the  county.  The  materials 
of  tbe  bouse  are  timber  and  plaster.  The  singular  orna- 
mental xMe  of  this  very  antient  edifice,  and  the  curious 
glazing  of  its  large  bay  windows,  are  well  exhibited  in  the 
plates  of  lorsHis's  Magna  Brit.  ^  Onnerod's  ChetMn,  voL 
iii. ;  and  Britten's  Afwitee.  AnHq' 

Bramhall  Hall,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Daveop<Rts,  about 
two  miles  8.W.  of  Stockport  resembles  that  of  Little  Ho— 
ton.   Onnerod's  work  contains  a  beautiful  view  of  this 
mansion,  vol.  iii.,  pi  400. 

Saighton  Grange,  near  Chester,  was  one  of  the  eautel- 
lated  residences  w  the  Abbot  of  St.  Werbutg.  (OnnetDd, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  240.) 

Doddington  Hall,  tbe  antient  seat  of  the  Delves  family, 
is  near  tM  road  from  Nantwich  to  London,  Tbe  modern, 
lu^e,  and  sumptnous  fabric  was  erected  in  1 780  by  Samuel 
Wyat  It  stands  in  a  spacious  park,  and  overlooks  a  fine 
sheet  of  water.  Poole  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Eastbam,  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  TmeraUe  spedmens  of  domestic  arcbiteeture  in 
this  eounty.  The  i^lo  of  the  aicbitecture  is  similar  to  that 
of  all  the  antient  uieshire  mansions,  rising  into  pointed 
gables,  with  numerous  large  bay  wUidows,  and  naving 
the  approach  through  a  line  of  stables  and  cow-houses. 
Brereton  Hall,  which  is  in  the  s^le  of  Esher  Place  in 
Surrey,  was  built  by  Sir  William  Brereton,  and  the  founda- 
tion stone  is  said  to  have  been  laid  by  Queen  ElisabeUi 
herself.  The  site  is  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  river  Croke. 
Among  the  rich  decorations  of  the  interior  is  a  curious 
painting  of  Queen  Elisabeth  in  full  costume,  with  chains 
of  jewels  hanging  down  to  her  waist,  and  with  bair  ex- 
tremely red.  Another  ol^ect  of  great  interest  tbe  painted 
window,  which  has  since  been  removed  from  this  mansion 
to  AshUm  Hall  in  Warwickshire.  Ormerod  (vol.  iii.,  p.  50} 
has  givm  a  large  coloured  drawing  of  tUis  window,  which 
contains  nine  fidl-length  figures ;  the  Saxon  earls  of  Mwcia. 
Leofwine  and  Lsofrie,  and  tbe  seven  Nimnau  earls  of 
Chester.  They  are  all  represented  with  hair  and  bMids  of 
a  dMp  yellow.  Dutton  Hall  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a  steep 
declivi^  overlooking  the  Weaver.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  and  deep  moat.  The  great  hall  is  40  feet  by  20,  and  the 
whole  edifice  is  a  very  sumptuous  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Crewe  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Crewe,  is  an  equally  fine  specimen  of  tbe  seventeenth 
century,  having  been  completed  in  1636.  If  is  a  quadran- 
^lar  building  of  red  brick,  with  battlements  and  lai^  pro- 
jecting bay  windows.  An  engraving  is  ^iven  in  Omierod. 
vol.  iii,,  p.  168,  and  in  Lysons's  Magna  Brit.  Tbe  sculp- 
tured oak  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  curious,  as  well  a?  th« 
painted-^lass  window  of  ithe  chapel.  Tliere  are  many  por- 
traits by  Lely  and  others  of  that  time.  Britton,  in  his  *  Ar- 
ehiteetural  Antiquities,'  has  a  fine  drawing  of  a  staircase 
in  this  mansion,  remsritable  for  its  form  and  decOTations. 
The  seat  of  Lord  Comhermeie  was  an  antient  Cistercian 
abbey :  it  is  beautiAilly  situated  on  the  mai^in  of  the  lai^ 
mere  so  called.  The  (niginal  edifice  has  been  almost  wholly 
renewed  in  tbe  pointed  &>thio  style.  Ormerod,  vol.  iiL,  p.  2 1 0. 

Dunham  Massey,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington,  was  rebuilt  in  1730.  It  is  a  very  spacious 
quadrangular  building  of  brick,  surrounded  with  a  fine  park 
of  lofty  old  oaks,  and  is  interesting  for  a  curious  gallery  of 
paintings  by  Holbein,  Lely,  Vandyke,  and  other  old  mas- 
ters. Cholmondeley  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondeley,  is  in  the  township  of  Cholmondelev.  in 
Broxton  hundred.  Tbe  present  magnificent  modem  edifice 
was  built  in  1804,  on  tbe  site  of  the  antient  castle.  Tbe 
style  of  the  arobitectwv  is  the  pointed  Gothic ;  and,  in  ap- 
proaching the  emiBenoe  on  which  it  stands,  it  has  the  ap- 
pesranee  of  an  antient  Norman  fortrms.  The  apartments 
are  adorned  with  some  ran  and  beauUful  paintii^.  Eaton 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  possesses  great  architec- 
tural grandeur,  and  resembles  Cholmondeley  Castlo.  in  the 
pointed  Gothic  style.  The  surrounding  park  and  pleasure 
grounds  are  laid  out  with  nreat  picturesque  effbct  Antient 
crosses  occur  at  the  boundsrr  of  LyoMPark,  at  Sandbacb. 
at  Oulton,  and  at  Lymm.  The  crosses  at  Swidbach  are 
referred  by  Lysons  to  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  our  Saxon  anceston. 
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8kitislie$.-~Popittatiom.  Ctmbiie  is  both  u  agriool- 
tanl  and  manufiKtuzuiff  oounty;  in  tho  flnt  reipect  it 
nuiked  higher  in  1811  uu  in  1831.  being  tt  the  former 
data  the  3l8t  on  the  list  of  agrieultural-oouuties,  and  at  the 
latter  date,  the  34th.  Of  78,940  males,  twenty  years  of 
sge  and  upwards,  inhAntants  oif  Cheshire  (in  1831),'S3.5S7 
were  engaged  in  anienltural  ponuits,  and  13,30$  in  manu- 
fiictaref,  or  in  mwdng  mannfiwturiag  machinery.  Mao- 
desfteld  Handnd  ia  uie  faaaifaX  mannlhotiiriiig  diitriot 


of  the  oouutj ;  in  1831  more  {ban  6000  mm  wore  eBploy«d 
ia  mana&etuiing  eottm  and  ealioo ;  nearly  1000  in  the 
manufiutiue  ot  silk*  and  about  5S00  in  manufhettuing 
cotton  and  silk  promisemHisly.  In  Eddiaborr  and  Nordi- 
wiiA  Hundreds,  about  99$  von  tmployM  in  fluking 
salt. 

The  following  summary -of  the  population  taken  at  the 
latt  OMWU  (1831)  shows  the  number  irf  inhabitants  and 
their  oBM^tiona  in  esdi  hundred  of  tin  oona^. 


BOtABS. 

OCOOPATIONS. 

HOHSBXIN 

1 

1 

ill 

111 

Ji 

m 

1 

j 

Malw. 

a 
D 

ifh 

Broxtim  .... 

Bddisboxy    .    .  . 
Macclesfield  .  . 
Nantwkh     .    .  . 
Northwieh        .  . 

Chester  (eihr)  .  . 
MaGdeslleld  (town)  . 

2,953 

4,917 
31,793 
4.3S7 
7,065 

4,096 
4,543 

3,133 
8,371 
5,208 
33^54 
4,530 
7,473 
3.544 
4,628 
4,740 

40 

36 
13 
301 

9 
26 
66 
43 

2 

88 
280 
104 
1022 
134 
354 
353 
388 
295 

2,013 
2,944 
3,623 
3,(M8 
2tl94 
1,638 
1,458 
355 
125 

604 
3,264 
1,383 
16.472 
1,406 
3,757 
1.080 
2,665 
4,366 

507 
2,063 
1,196 
3,934 

920 
2,078 
1,006 
1,608 

249 

8,201 
21,631 
13.622 
60,033 
11.447 
19,022 
9.537, 
9,635 
11,005 

8.214 
21,311 
13,269 
63,316 
11,625 
19.r87 

9,563 
11.709 
12,124 

16,415 
42,942 
26,891 
123,349 
23.072 
38,149 
19,100 
21,344 
23.129 

4,087 
10,718 
6,492 
28,272 
5,510 
9.044 
4.570 
4,797 
5,450 

Totals  . 

60,748 

64,955 

406 

2818 

16,397 

34,997 

13.561 

164,133 

170,258 

334.391 

78,940 

The  popuhokn  of  Ghashixe  at  each  of  the  tnir  numera- 
tions was  - — 

Ihlw.  PmmbIm.          Toui.  lDo.p«iCMit 

1801    .    93,759  98,993  191.751 

1811    .  110,841  116.190  837,031  18-39 

1831    .   133,958  137.146  S70.098  18-99 

1831    .    164,133  170,258  334,391  83-81 

Showing  an  inereaae  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
148,640  persons,  or  74^  per  cent.,  which  is  17^  per  cent, 
beyond  ibe  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

CoMiiy  J&nMnwfb  Omh;  ^cr-The  sums  expended  fi»r 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  ibur  dates  of  ' 

1801  were  £66.687  vhidt  was  «t.  IIA. 
1811     „   114,370       „      lOt.  OdLlAreach  inhabit- 
I8SI     .   104.081        „       79.   StLf  ant 
1831     H    108.578        „        U,  8dJ 

The  som  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  ending 
25th  March,  1834.  was  92,640/.;  and  assuming  that  the 
populalaaQ  had  inereaied  at  the  same  rate  of  per  centage 
since  1831,  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the 
abore  som  givsa  an  amage  of  5i.  \^  for  eaeh  inhabUant. 
All  diese  avarages  are  bdow  thoee  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Clheshire  far  poor's-rate,  eountr 
rate,  and  other  local  pipmses,  in  the  year  ending  85th 
March,  1833,  was  14M92f.  19«..  and  was  levied  upon  the 
Tsrioos  descriptiona  of  pn^et^  as  ftUows  :— 

£,  «.  d. 

On  land  ....      99,808  18  0 

Dwelling-houses       .       .-     29,416  13  0 

Mills,  fiutories,  &e.  .      .       7.837  18  0 

Manorial  pnlIti,iiaTig«tiQn,&e.  4,489  10  o 

£141,493  19  0 

The  amount  expended  was — 
For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .  .      98,572  3 

In  suiu  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &e.  7,480  17 
For  oAsr  purposes  ....      37.667  10 

£143.740  10 

In  the  returns  made  up  fi)r  the  year  ending  March,  1834, 
tbe  deseripthins  of  pieparty  assessed  for  local  ^rposes  are 
not  djetingni^Md;  138.838/.  19*.  was  raisad  m  that  year, 
and  the  esppoditure  was  as  MVm : — 

£.  «. 

ForthenUefortbapoor  93,840  0 

In  suiu  of  lav,  rsnonl  ci  paupers,  flee.  8.560  18 
FecodiarpupoiBi  37,105  18 


£  138,816  10 


Mo.  409. 


1*he  saviDg  effected  in  the  sums  expended  for  tiie  relicA 
of  the  poor  in  1 634,  u  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1 833, 
is  therefore  rather  more  than  6  pw  oent. ;  the  seoond  item 
is,  however,  greater  than  that  at  the  imoediog  year,  re- 
ducing the  whole  amount  nt  sariiiig  to  about  3|  per 
eent 

The  number  of  tumpike-tnuts  in  Cbediire.  as  as- 
certained in  1839,  was  37;  the  nvmher  of  milesof  road 
under  their  charge  was  349;  the  annual  income  ari^e 
from  the  tolls  and  parish  compositum  was  18,835/. ;  and 
the  annual  expenditure  15,354/. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relier 
for  the  poor,  was  41,082/.  9r.  9d.,  disbursed  as  follows  :~ 

£.     *.  (L 

Bridges,  buildings,  and  repwrs.&c    5,178   3  6 
Oaou,  houses  of  oorrection,  &c.,X  , .  ...   .  . 

and  maintaining  prisoners,  &&  S     •        o  ' 
(>)roner  .       .       .       .      488  13  0 

Lunatic  asylums       .       .       .      225   0  0 
Expenses  of  prosecutions     .       .    9.570   3  2 
clerks  of  the  peaoe  787  14  3 

conveyanoeof  priionersl,  ...   -  ,-, 
befim  trial      .      H**^*   *  " 
„        eanmneeoftnui^orts  817  10  0 
„        apprehending  and  oon-l         ,-,  . 
vevms  vaffrants   .  i 


veyii^  vagrants 
high  and  special  oon-l  ... 
stables      .       .    /  ^28 

'^Sp3ssiitri».«" » 

miscellaneous  ,       .     1,946  19 


5  2 

7 
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The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  oflbnoBS  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1887,  and 
1834.  were  1675,  3443.  and  3863;  making  an  averageof 
239  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  349  in  the  second  pwiod. 
and  of  558  inthetliird  period.  The  numbws  of- persons  tried 
at  quarter-sessitms  in  eaeh  of  the  years  1831,  1832.  end 
1833.  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  |«id  out  of  the 
coun^  rates,  were  377,  356,  398.  respeetively.  Among  the 
persons  charged  with  ofienoes,  there  were  committed  for 

U81.  ■  lan.  iKO. 
Felonies  .  .  344  339  379 
Misdemeanws  .      38      39  34 

Tbe  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same  yean 
was  399.403,  and  431  respectively   of  whom 

The  dumber  convicted  was   .    332     330  367 
M      M       acquitted  50      48  46 

„      „       discharged  by 

proclamation  .     17      25  18. 
At  tiie  asiiiei  and  tM^^m^^  (ftSJ^Mli©. 
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ebarged  wiA  orhnei  in  Cheshire ;  out  of  vhioh  number.  34 
««m  ehu^^  «ith  oiSteeea  against  the  person,  10  of  whioh 
W9n  oommou  tasiults;  49  few  o&noes  agabist  proper^ 
mmmittod  with  violence ;  and  389  for  oflfenees  against  pro- 
perty cctamittod  without  viodonca.  Of  thie  remaining  61, 
there  were  26  committed  for  riot,  21  fbr  poaching,  2  for 
arson,  3  for  uttering  folse  money,  6  fot  psijury  and  unlaw- 
fot  oaths,  1  for  killing  and  maiming  cattle,  1  for  forgery, 
and  2  for  keeping  diaorderly  booses.  Of  those  committed, 
411  w«re  eoiiTictod,  and  122  acquitted,  or  no  billk  were 
found  against  them.  The  greater  part  of  tine  punishments 
awarded  to  those  omTicted  was  very  slight:  SSI  vamsett- 
tenoedtoimpriacmmentforsixnuBlInorinidn;  56  forone 
year  or  under:  17  for  two  years,  and  1  for  three  years ;  4 
mn  fined,  and  7  were  discha^ed  on  snretitt.  Ov  the  le* 
maiiUng  99>  18  wen  sentcnoed  to  death,  whidi  sentence  was 
cmnmuted  to  transportation  cr  imprisonment ;  and  77  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  various  periods.  Of  the 
olfonders,  461  were  males,  and  72  females.  Among  the 
whole  number.  205  could  read  and  write.  155  could  read 
only,  167  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  d^ree  of 
instruction  of  6  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  propOTtioD 
of  the  offoiders  to  the  population  in  1835  was  1  in  627. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  Tote  for  the  county 
members  of  Cheshire  is  10,235,  being  1  in  S3  of  the  whole 
population,  and  1  in  5  of  the  male  population  above  20  years 
of  age.  The  expenses  of  the  last  Section  of  county  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  were  to  the  inhabitanti  of  the  county. 
415'.  15«.  6d,  and  vera  paid  out  itf  the  general  county  rate. 

There  are  tan  savings-banlLS    this  county.  TbM  nun- 
ber  dt  depodtors  and  amount  of  d^podta  on  the  iOtii  No- 
vottber.  1838, 1833,  1834,  and  1835  respective^,  wete>— 
un.     im.      issi.  isK, 

NnBteoTAipiMitan  .  8898  9988  U,08»  10.9S» 
Amorat  of  daporiU      .    GSIJK}    8as,48>    W.SH  381,679 

The  various  sums  placed  in  tho  aavingi>banl(3  in  1834 
and  1836  were diitzibuted  as  under*— 

VOL.  IMfc 

£      DapMlton.    IVrpoaiU.  Dapodtors.  Deporita. 

Not  exceeding  20  .  4.774   £34.140  5,291   £  36,280 

„          50  .  3.005      93.097  3.315  103.075 

100  .  1.403      96,344  1,517  105,536 

,.        150  .     526      64,355  531  67,608 

800  .     315      51,507  888  56,184 

Above  800  .      86      16,891  43  13.189 

Total  .  10.089  £356,334    10.989  £381.872 
^(iHadMM^The  following  particulars  are  obtained  ftom 
the  pariiamentaxy  inqoiiy  tm  education  made  in  the  session 
of  1835:— 

,    -       «  .      .  SofcocJfc  SAa«M>.  TMd. 

Infant  Schools  51 

Number  of  in&nta  at  such  schools,  ages 
-   ftnn  ato  7  yean:— 

Hales  ....  547 
Femalee  .  .  ,  089 
Sn  not  spedlled  342 


Daily  Schools  845 

Number    children  at  such  Schools,  agea 
from  4  to  14  yean 

Males  •  .  .  . 
Females  .  ,  . 
Sue  not  specified 

Schools    .  896 


  1518 


14.210 
11.698 
4,733 


■80,681 


Total  of  children  under  daily  instmettcm  .  38,199 

Sunday  Schools  363 

Number  ofebildmiatsuoh  Scfaooia,aged 
ftom  4  to  15  yearn : — 

Hales   85,314 

■  Females  ....  26,831 
Sex  not  speeifled  4,827 

 5M7a 

Aaviming  that  the  po|>ttUti<m  between  8  and  15  yean 
increued  in  &e  same  ntio  as  the  whole  of  the  poptdation 
between  1881  and  1831,  and  has  oontinaed  to  inerease  in 
the  same  ratio  since,  we  find  that  there  mtwt  have  been 
living  in  Cheshire  (in  1834)  117,843  persons  between  those 
ages.  A  very  large  number  of  the  scholars  attend  both 
dafly  and  Sunday  schools ;  thirtf-nine  schools,  containing 
889S  ^ydien,  are  munwd  ftom  variovsplaoaa  aa  attending 


both  daSy  and  Sunday  sehools.  and  there  are  a  still  greaU 
numbw  not  Bpecified;  in  what  |HnporUon  the  duplicat 
entry  of  ebildren  is  thus  produced  is  therefore  uncertain 
but  we  may  eonduda  that  not  two-thiids  of  the  cbildrei 
receive  instruotion. 

Maxnterutnce  of  SchooU. 


B>niiiwiiii 

Biiliii     wd  w- 

Bclik. 

Im. 

Stkk. 

iDhatScbooli 
SnndBySdMob 
Tdtel... 

1 
• 

e 

mu 

ff77 

8 
« 

18t 
SUM 

43 

m 

L 

1.1M 
M 

4 
S9 
19 

939 
8993 
1094 

lOS 

1984 

«7 

S8^ 

707 

81.188 

43 

4H9 

The  schools  established  by  Dimentom,  included  in  tht 
above  statement,  are  :— 

SehDob.  SiMhi. 

Infont  Schools  

Daily«choola                         17  1,303 

Sunday  Schools                      165  28,572 

The  Sehoola  estaUialied  sinee  1818 
are-  ' 

In&at  and  other  daily  soboda  ..  531  16,686 

Sunday  Sohooli                      890  44,894 

Forty-eight  boarding-adbools  an  indtided  in  the  numbel 
of  daily  schools  as  given  above. 

No  school  in  Uui  eonn^  appean  to  be  eonfined  exchi- 
sively  to  the  children  of  parents  <^  the  established  ohureh.  oi 
of  any  otlier  rel^ious  denomination.  SwA  exclusion  is  di»< 
claimed  in  almost  emy  instance,  especially  in  selwols  esta- 
blished by  Dissenters,  together  with  sehools  for  the  children 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  eig^y-threa 
schools  in  Cheshire. 

CHS'SNB,  ANDRE'  DV,  bom  in  1584  in  the  provioee 
ci  Touraine,  became  distinguished  for  his  histoneal  and 
philological  erudition,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  France  in  his  age.  The  wotk  for  which  he  is  best  known 
is  his  valuable  collection  of  the  oldest  F^nch  chroniclers 
'Historic  Ftancorum  Scriptores  cocetanei,  ab  GcntisOri- 
gine  usque  ad  Pfailippi  IV.  tempore,'  of  which  he  edited 
4  vol,  fol..  and  his  son.  F^nfois  du  Chdsne.  edited  the  5th 
after  his  fother's  death.  He  also  publidied:  8.  'Histoire 
des  R(H8,  DooB,  et  Camtea  de  Boulogne  et  d' Arias,*  8  VDL4to. 
3.  '  Histoin  des  Caidimuix  FrBn9ais.'  4.  *  BiblioUMca 
Cbeniaoenris.'  5.  *  Bibliothdque  des  Antenn  qui  ont  toil 
I'Histoire  et  Topographie  de  la  FVanee;*  6.  '  Histoire  dei 
Papes,'  2  vol.  foL  7.  '  Histoire  gin&dogiqae  des  M&isons 
de  Luxemboora,  de  Montmorane;^.  Ver^.  Guisnes,  ChiUl- 
Ion.  B^thuoe.  &c.,'  7  vol.  fol.,  besides  a  History  of  England 
in  2  voL  foU  Paris,  1634.  Duchesne  died  in  1640  near 
Paris.   He  has  been  called  the  fotfaer  of  F^neh  history. 

CHESS,  to  adopt  the  definition  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  '  a  nice 
and  abstruse  game,  in  wbbh  two  sets  of  men  'are  moved  in 
opposition  to  eadi  other.'  The  best  method  of  learning  thp 
names  of  the  pieces,  with  their  moves,  and  .  the  manner  of 
placing  them  at  the  banning  of  the  game,  is  to  take  an 
nour's  lesson  from  a  friend ;  and  we  will  therefore  pass  over 
this  part  of  the  alphabet  of  the  game,  to  make  room  for 
mon  interesting  matter;  premising,  however,  two  points, 
which  are  often  unknown  to  dnwing-room  a*  distinguished 
tnm  dub-plnert.  The  first  is,  tut  though  every  pawn 
may  be  moved  two  aqnares  at  its  first  move,  it  may  be  taken 
by  any  pawn  vhieh  eonM  have  taken  it.  had  it  moved  but 
one  square ;  and  the  pawn  in  such  case  is  said  to  be  taken  en 
patsant.  Thus,  suppose  the  white  queen's  bishop's  pawn  to 
have  advanced  to  ue  adversajr's  queen's  bishop's  fourth 
square,  and  the  black  queen's 'knight's  pawn  to  be  at  its 
own  square;  if  the  black  should  move  his  queen's  knight's 

Sawn  two  squares,  the  white  may  take  it  with  his  queen's 
iahop's  pawn,  and  the,  white  pawn  is  placed  at  the  black 
queen's  knight's  third  square,  just  as  if^the  blat^  pawn  had 
been  moved  one  aquan  only.  The  aeoond  point  is.  that 
whm  a  pawn  baa  reached  me  last  squan  on  the  adverse 
side  of  die  board,  it  becomes  a  qiwen.  nx^  bi^iop,  or 
knight,  as  the  player  to  whom  it  bdongs  may  duoae;  nor 
is  this  privilege  limited,  as  common  playen  oft«i  sumiose. 
to  cases  when  the  first  qneen  or  a  rook.  SEe^  has  been  lost. 

Notatim  twd  m  duet.  The  board  is  sapposed  to  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  iriudi  belongs  to  the 
white,  the  other  to  the  bhck  pl^er.  Hie  aanare  od.  which 
the  king  Hands  it  ef^  one  in  botA 
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it  the  king's  ueaud  iqusre,  the  oezt  in  front  of  that  the 
kiog's  tbird  square ;  then  the  next  the  king's  fourth  eqaare ; 
liie  next  agtin  ii  called  ihe  king's  fifth  square,  or  the  adver- 
ni7's  king's  ftutth  square,  and  so  on.  The  b^hop  standing 
neit  to  the  king  H  called  the  king's  bishop ;  the  square  on 
which  it  stands  the  kin^s  bishop's  square ;  the  next  square 
ID  front  is  the  king's  biuiop's  second  square,  and  so  on.  In 
like  manner  ve  have  the  king's  knight's  sqaara*  the  king's 
mk'i  aqoaie,  the  queen's  square,  the  queen's  biibw's 
iqtisi%  me  queen's  knif^t's  square,  and  tw  queen's  rook's 
iquan;  and  eaoh  mastw-peoe  gives  its  name  to  the  other 
iqnires  on  its  file.  Thfrpamn  too  take  their  names  from 
tn  jnoas  hoflwe  whid  wy  stand,  and  are  called  fite  king's 
piwn,  the  queen's  pawn,  the  kiog's  bishop's  pawn,  the 
king  !  rook's  pavn,  sc.  Suppose  we  widied  to  describe  a 
litDfttioD  in  which  the  queens  pawn  was  in  its  original 
positioo;  we  might  say  that  it  was  at  its  square,  or  at 
queen's  second  square.  If  it  had  been  moved  one  square, 
ve  might  say  that  it  was  at  its  third  square,  or  at  the 
queen's  third  square ;  the  former  phtue  is  not  strictly  ae- 
cuntB,  bnt  is  sanetioDed  by  the  best  writers. 

This  notation,  however,  is  commonly  employed  in  a  more 
cmtpendioos  l»m ;  thus  K.  stands  for  king,  Q.  for  queen, 
R.  tat  rook,  B.  fbr  bishop,  Kt  for  knight,  P.  for  pawn,  sq. 
Tar  square,  adv.  for  adversaiy's,  ohg.  for  eheoking ;  observing 
K,  may  stand  for  king's  as  wdl  as  king,  Q.  for  queen's, 
ke.  Q.  Kt.  stands  fi»  queen's  knight,  Q.  Kt.  P.  for  queen's 
knight's  pawn,  and  so  on. 

There  is  another  method  of  notation  frequently  employed 
by  continental  writers,  which  consists  in  using  the  fint 
eight  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  designate  the  eight  flies, 
uid  the  first  eight  figures  to  designa'.e  the  squares  of  those 
liles;  thus  P.  E.  4  means  that  the  player  of  the  white 
pieces  his  moved  his  king's  pawn  two  squares,  and  P.  £.  S 
denotes  the  same  move  for  the  black.  notation  is 

shorter  than  even  the  most  abbreviated  form  of  the  flrst- 
meiitioned  one ;  bnt  it  is  perplexing  and  difficult  to  follow, 
from  its  being  based  on  a  less  natural  divisim  d  the  board. 
We  may  hoe  obeerve  tiiat  the  ranges  of  squares  running 
ri^t  to  left  «re  called  ronA*,  and  those  running  from 
one  player  to  flie  other  are  called  Jilet;  the  lines  doping 
obliquely  across  the  board  are  termed  ^ii^r'M<i''< 
Tkchnical  Tbrhs.  CattHng.  This  is  a  e(Hnbined  move 
ibe  king  and  rook,  which  is  allowed  once  in  the  game. 
The  method  of  eastliuK  is  as  follows :  first,  with  the  K.  R.. 
[be  R.  must  be  placed  on  the  K.  B.  square,  and  the  K.  at 
K.  Kt.  square ;  secondly,  with  the  Q.  R.,  the  R.  must  be 
placed  on  the  Q.  square,  and  the  K.  on  Q.  B.  square.  The 
space  between  the  king  and  rook  m\ist  be  unoccupied ; 
neither  the  king  acx  the  rook  must  have  moved ;  and  the 
squares  over  wmch  the  king  maves  must  not  ha  attaeked  nt 
iHe  time  by  any  adverse  piece. 

Check  signifies  an  attack  mads  on  the  king  by  a  piece  or 
pavn.  A  check  by  dueovery  is  when  the  kin^  is  attacked 
Dot  hy  the  piece  tMt  moves,  but  by  one  which  is  behind  it ; 
£)r  example,  place  tibe  white  king  at  his  own  square,  black 
queen  at  her  king's  square,  and  a  blaek  knight  al  adv. 
Una's  third  square ;  by  playing  the  knight  to  adv.  kind's 
knight's  fourth  square,  you  ^ve  cheek  By  dittoo«ry  with 
tbe  queen;  if  you  play  the  knight  to  adv.  queen's  bishop's 
^nd  iq.,  or  king's  knight's  second  sq.,  you  give  dimoh 

A  perptiwd  check  consists  in  an  alternation  of  checks, 
fioiB  each  of  which  the  adverse  king  esca^  only  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  other.  Thus  suppose  the  pieces  to  be  in  the 
blowing  situation : — 

Black.  White. 
K.  at  K.  Kt.  sq.  K.  at  K.  R.  sq. 

P.atK.Kt.8sq.  Q.atiCsq. 
Q.  at  adv.  Q.  R,  2  sq. 
R- at  adv.  Q-R>3sq. 
In  this  critical  position,  white  having  ttia  move  cw  dzaw 
roe  ^me  by  checking  at  adv.  K.  m.,  and  then  at  adv.  K. 
!t.  fourth  sq,  and  again  at  adv.  K.  sq.,  and  so  on  orf 

ChKkmate,  When  the  king  is  attacked  and  oannot 
IIlo^e  out  of  check,  take  the  piece  that  cheoki  him,  or  inter- 
im anr  piece,  he  is  said  to  be  checkmated,  and  the  game 
IS  von  by  tlw  player  who  gives  the  checkmate.  In  other 
V'jrds,  when  the  king  is  so  attacked  that  he  would  inevitably 
be  taken,  ir  he  vera  not  king,  he  has  lost  the  game. 

^iovblei  Pawn.  When  two  pawns  of  the  same  colour 
*"  m  the  lame  file,  the  mora  advanced  one  is  ealled  a 


donUednawn;  thnsif  there  is  apamiMi  K.  R.seeond  sq., 
and  anotW  on  K.  R.  third  sq.,  the  latter  is  ealled  n  doubled 
pawn. 

DrtaoH  Qame.  'When  neither  party  can  checkmate  the 
other,  the  game  is  drawn.  This  may  happen  in  many  ways; 
flret,  if  the  force  remaining  on  the  boara  is  not  sufl^ient  to 
checkmate,  as  if  yon  have  only  your  king  and  a  bishop,  or  a 
knight,  <st  both  kmghts,  aninit  the  advene  king ;  Momdly, 
whttk  jmihave  niffieiBnt  Iwoe,  but  am  nnaUe  to  obeekmate 
with  it :  the  twenty-ieeond  law  in  Lewis's  *  Blementa'  bean 
upon  &isp(nnt,aaa  is  at  (bUows— '  As  thegame  is  drnring 
to  aoondusion,  if  oneof  theplayers  remain  with  a  rocdt  and 
bishop  against  a  rook,  with  t)otn  bishopa,  or  with  a  kaigfat 
and  bi^Mp  against  a  king,  he  must  checkmate  his  adver* 
sary  in  mf  moves  on  each  side  at  most ;  for  if  at  the  expi- 
ration of  mt^  moves  checkmate  be  not  effbsted,  the  game 
must  be  Gtmsidwed  as  dnwn,'  Sec.  Sec.  *  Thirdly,  by  a  per- 
petual cheek  en  the  adverse  king;  fourthly,  when  both 
players  act  on  the  defensive,  and  amtain  from  attacking  the 
advenary ;  fifUily,  when  both  playen  have  an  equal  but 
small  force,  as  a  rook  or  quean ;  and  lixtidy,  when  one  of 
the  kings  is  stalemated. 

ExcMng«—To  ^atn  the.  When  a  player  obtains  a  rook 
for  a  bislu^  ta  knight,  he  is  said  to  gain  the  exchange,  a 
nx^  being  man  valuable  than  a  knight  «r  a  bishop. 

OamUt,  This  wmd  is  derived  from  the  Italian  ^anUtetto, 
a  trii^nng  up  the  baeh ;  the  King'i  Oambtt  begini  in  Um 
following  manner  ■ 

White.  Black. 
1.  K.  P.  2  sq.  1.  K.  P.  8  sq. 

a.  K.  B.  P.  8  sq. 
If  black  abstains  from  taking  the  oflfered  pawn,  he  ia  laid 
to  refbse  the  jgambit. 
The  following  moves  constitute  the  Queen's  Gambit: 

fVhiie.  Black. 

1.  Q.  P.  3  sq.  1.  Q.  P.  2  sq. 

2.  Q.  B.  P.  2  K^. 

Stamma,  a  nativs  of  Aleppo,  who  published  a  good 
analysis  of  this  opening,  oalleu  it  the  gambit  of  Alej^ 
SQ  appellation  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Philidor. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  knight  tn  the  following  manner  etm- 
stitutes  tbe  Muzio  Gambit,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant openbig  hitherto  invented : 

SUusk,  White. 

1.  K.  P.8sq.  1.  K.F.8sq. 

2.  K.  B.  P.  8  sq,  8.  P.  takes  P. 

3.  K.Kt.toK.^3sq.  9.  K.  Kt  P.  2  sq. 

4.  K.  a  to  Q.  B.  4  sq.  4.  K.  Kt.  P.  1  sq. 

3.  Castlee.  5.  K.  Kt.  P.  takes  Kt 

The  Salvio  and  the  Cunningham  GamUt  are  likewise 
varieties  of  the  King's  Gambit   Tbe  Lopef  Oambtt  in 
which  the  K.  B.  P.  is  not  sacrificed  until  the  fourth  or  flflh 
move,  b^iins  in  tbe  following  or  some  similar  manner : 
Jfhitt.  Blaek. 
1.  K.P.8sq.  I.  ICP.Saq. 

8.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  sq.      3.  K.  B.  to  Q.  a  4  sq. 

3.  Q.  to  K.  8  sq.  3.  Q.  P.  1  sq. 

4.  K.  a  P.  8  sq. 

In  the  Bishop's  Gambit  the  fint  player  moves  K.  B.  to 

g.  B.  4th  square  at  his  fliird  move,  instead  ot  K.  Kt  to 
.  B.  SrA  square. 

Minor  Piece  is  an  appdlation  common  to  the  bishop  and 

knight. 

Patted  Pawn.  A  pawn  is  called  patted  when  it  is  no 
longer  obstructed  by  any  adverse  pawn  on  its  own  Ue,  or 
either  <tf  the  adjoining  ones. 

Stalemate.  This  name  is  given  to  the  termination  of  the 
game,  when  the  player  whose  turn  it  is  to  move  has  his  king 
so  plsu^ed,  that  though  not  in  check  he  cannot  move  without 
going  into  check,  and  there  is  nothing  else  to  play.  The 

Same  is  Uien  drawn.  It  was  formerly  the  law  among 
Inglish  plavera,  that  the  player  whose  Unf  wn  stale- 
mated won  the  game,  and  many  uninstnieted  playm  ima- 
gine this  to  he  the  case  still ;  but  the  rule  has  long  since 
been  altered,  with  great  propriety.  The  foUowing  is  an 
example  of  a  stalemate : 

•  OrtheehMknitMniaiilioasd  In  Um  tntt.  that  with  ttebbbopudkoighi 
U  ranaikaMr  diOcslt)  that  wfth  the  two  Uahop*  vary  nay  i  and  uu.  wiUi 
molt  and  bttbop  agalnat  rook  uMMrtalo.  Phludar  aMerteil  that  it  tamlA 
always  bafcrcad)  bat  ■QceBedlu  writata,  anouR  whom  wb  auiir  mmitoa  Mc. 
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0hte.  Black. 

1.  K.  Bt  K.  R.  iq.  1.  K.  at  K.  R.  so. 

2.  Q.  at  adv.  K.  B.  2  sq. 
White  hu  the  more,  ud  U  consequently  Btalemated. 

Thii  ii  the  caw  likewiae  in  the  foUowtog  poaition : 

1.  K.  at  ICR.  aq.  1.  K.  at  K.  R.  aq. 

2.  B.atK.R.2u.  3.  Q.  at  adv.  K. B.  2 «q. 

3.  R.  at  K.  R.  2  iq. 
White  ia  to  move ;  he  oannot  move  the  king  without 

gmng  into  ohedt  of  the  qneen.  nor  can  he  move  the  biaht^ 
without  exposing  himaelf  to  check  of  the  rook ;  he  is  conaa- 
qaently  stalemated.  The  atudent  who  is  desirous  of  seeing 
remarkable  portions  where  the  game  is  drawn  by  stalemate, 
will  find  them  in  Lewts'i  editioa  of  Sarratt,Tp^  108.  Ill, 
152,  153,  154,  172;  in  Lewis's  Siamma,  ntuattons  97,  98, 
99,  100;  and  in  Lewis's  Cheu  Problenu,  situations  89 
awl  96. 

The  following  games  irill  exan^ilifjr  many  of  the  pre- 
cetUng  laws  and  deftniUMia ;  the  fimith  ia  mia  of  the  match 
games  ^yed  between  the  London  and  Bdinburgh  elvba,  in 
the  years  1824—28 : 

Game  I  (FooT*  Mate). 
Black.  White. 

1.  K.B.P.l.aq.  1.  K.  P.  2  sq. 

2.  K.  Kt  P.  2  sq.  2.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  R.  4  sq. 

Checkmating. 
Oame  3  (SrAobr>  Mate.) 


Game  4.  comliHuei. 


Black. 

1.  K.  P.2  sq. 

2.  K.  a  to  Q.  B.  4  sq. 

3.  K.  Ku  to  K.  B.  3  aq. 


Whits. 

1.  K.  P.  2  sq. 

2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  sq. 

3.  Q.  to  adT.  K.  R.  4  sq. 

4.  Q.  takes  K.  B.  P. 

Checkmating. 

Black's  third  more  ought  to  have  been  Q.  to  K.  second 
square. 

Qame  3  {A  Oambit/rom  Qreeo). 
White,  Black. 

1.  K.P.2  8q.  1.  K.P.2sq. 

2.  K.B.P.2aq.  2.  K.  P.  takes  P. 
.1.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  3  sq.         3.  K.  Kt.  P.  2  sq. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  sq.  4.  K.  B.  P.  1  sq. 
s.  K.KttakeaK.Kt^.       5.  P.takeaKL 

6.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  R.  4  aq.      6.  K.  to  hii  2  aq. 

7.  oftakea  KaP.  and      7.  K.tohlaaq. 
eueki. 

5.  Q.  to  adv.  K.R.4sq.      8.  K.tohiBSi4. 
eng. 

9.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  4  aq.,  and 
eheckmatea. 

Black's  fourth  mora  waa  a  vary  had  one ;  he  ought  to  have 
played  either  K.  B.  to  K.  Kt.  2  square,  or  K.  Kt  P.  1 
square :  having  committed  this  mistake,  however,  he  should 
have  played  IC  R.  P.  2  squares  at  Us  fifUi  move,  instead  of 
Uking  the  Kt.  The  pawn  which  white  takes  at  his  7th 
move,  having  been  just  befbre  on  the  bishop's  file,  retains 
the  name  of  K.  B.  P.,  though  it  mi^t  also  be  called  K.  Kt  P. 
If  black  at  his  7th  move  were  to  interpose  K.  Kt.,  white 
would  checkmate  on  the  move  playing  Q.  to  adv.K.4thia. 
QameA. 


London. 
White 
K.  P.  2  aq, 
I.  K.  Kt  toK.  B.  3  aq. 

3.  Q.  p.  2  sq. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  aq. 
A.  Q.  B.  p.  1  aq. 

6.  K.caatles. 

7.  Q.  Kt  takes  P. 
I.  Kttoadv.Q.  4sq. 
\.  Kt  P.  2  sq. 
\.  Kt  takes  Kt 
.KttoadT.K.Kt4sq. 

12.  Q.  B.  to  Q.  Kt  2  sq. 

13.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt.  3  sq. 

14.  K.KttakesK.B.P. 

15.  Q.  takes  K.  B. 
1ft.  K.  B.  P.  2  sq. 
17.  Q.  takes  Kt 


Bdinburgh 
Black. 

1.  K.  P.  2  sq. 

2.  Q.KttoQ.B.3Bq. 

3.  K.  P.  takes  P. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  aq. 

5.  Q.  to  K.  2  sq 

ft.  P.  takes  P.  . 

7.  Q.  P.  1  sq. 

8.  Q.  to  her  2  sq. 

9.  Q.  KttakesP.  -t 

10.  K.  B.  tekea  Kl  * 

11.  K.KttoK.R.3M. 
13.  K.toK.B.sq. 

13.  Q.  to  K.  2  sq. 

14.  K.  Kt  takea  Kt 

15.  K.  Kt  to  K.  4  sq. 

16.  Kt  takea  K.  B. 
:*  Q.toK.B.8Mi. 


Lomdtm, 

White. 

18.  Q.  to  Q.  B.  3  sq.  . 

19.  K.  a  P.  1  sq. 

80.  K.KtoK.B  4aq. 

21.  K.  P.  1  aq. 

22.  9.  takes  P. 

23.  Q.  R.  to  K.  sq. 
34.  K.  B.  P.  1  sq. 

25.  K.R.toadv.K.B.4Bq. 

26.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.B. 4  sq. chg. 

27.  K.  R.  takes  P.  cl^. 

28.  Q.  takes  P.  chg. 
39.  a  to  Q.  4  sq. 

30.  Q.toadv.Q.a4Bq.ehg. 

31.  Q.toadv.K.Kt4iq.cl^. 

32.  Q.  B.  checks. 

33.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  4  sq. 

34.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  Kt  2  aq. 

35.  K.  B.  P.  checks. 

36.  atoK.  B.8q.chg. 

37.  Q.  to  K.  4  sq.  chg. 

38.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  sq. 

39.  Q.toadv.K.Ktsq.i 

40.  K.  Kt  P.  2  aq. 

41.  Q.  takes  Q.  R. 

42.  K.  to  K.  a  sq. 

43.  B.  to  Q.  a  3  sq. 

44.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  B.  3  sq. 

45.  Q.  takes  Q.  Kt  P. 

46.  K.  to  K.  Kt  sq. 

47.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt  3  aq. 

48.  Q,  to  K.  Kt  2  aq. 

49.  K.  takes  Q. 

50.  K.  takes  B. 

51.  B.  to  adv.  K.  2  sq. 

52.  Q.  R.  P.  1  aq. 


BditUntrgh.  1 
OaeK  I 
>.  a  to  K.  3  M. 
).B.toadv.  Q.B.  4  sq., 
).  Kt  P.  2  aq.  I 

21.  P.  takea  P. 

22.  K.aP.  1  sq.. 

23.  K.  a  to  K.  R.  2  aq.  I 
U.  K.KtP.  2  8q.  ! 
85.  Q.  a  P.  2  sq. 

26.  K.  to  K.  Kt  sq.  , 

27.  P.  takes  a 

28.  K.  to  K.  B.  sq. 

29.  B.  to  K.  3  so. 

30.  K.toK.Ktaq.  I 

31.  K.  to  K.  a  aq. 
38.  K.  to  hia  sq. 

S3.  Q.  atoitaSaq.  1 

34.  Q.toK.a4  aq. 

35.  K.  takes  P. 

36.  K.  to  Kt  3  aq. 

37.  Bishop  intapoaea.  ! 

38.  Rook  interpoaea. 

39.  K.  to  K.  B.  3  sq. 

40.  Q.  a  to  its  aq. 

41.  Q.  takes  P.  chg. 
43.  a  to  Q.  2  sq. 

43.  K.  to  K.  B.  2  sq. 

44.  a  to  adv.  Q.  aq. 

45.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  4  aq.  chg. 

46.  K.  to  K.  Kt  3  aq. 

47.  Q.toadv.K.Kt4sq.rltg. 

48.  Q.  takea  Q.  chg. 

49.  B.toadv.KJl.3aq.clig. 
60.  a  tokes  a 

'  51.  Q.  a  P.  1  sq. 
58.  atoK.B.  4aq. 


The  London  dnh  naigned  tiw  game. 

The  London  dub  lutd  the  game  in  tb«r  handa  nntil  the 
unfortunate  though  iiinnious  sacriftee  of  tha  rook  at  the 
twenty-aeventh  novs.  They  might  have  won,  at  the  tston^- 
fourth  move,  by  checking  with  Q.  at  adv.  Q.  B.  4  aq.,  and 
then  playing  Q.  a  to  adv.  K.  2  s^.,  as  Mr.  Lewis  ua  de- 
monstrated in  his  excellent  edition  of  tha  match  games, 
p.  30,  et  tea- :  or  they  might  have  won  at  the  twenty-nxih 
move,  by  playing  B.  to  Q.  4  sq.,  as  Mr.  Lewis  baa  shown  in 
his  *  Remarb  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Edin- 
buivh  Cheaa  Club,*  p.  7,  et  *eq.  Even  after  the  sacriOce 
of  uie  rook,  London  might  have  drawn  the  game  by  a  per- 
petiud  check,  by  checking  again  with  Q.  at  adv.  Q.  B.  4  sq., 
at  the  32  move,  and  then  at  adv.  K.  Kt  4  sq..  Sec 

History  and  Literature  tif  the  Qame.  The  game  of  chess 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  HVtvn  to  have  beoi  invented  in 
China  or  Hindoatan.  Sir  WUliam  Jones  inclines  to  the 
IiAter  aupposition.  In  the  seoond  volume  of  the  *  Aiiatie 
Researches,*  he  says,  *  We  may  be  aatiafied  with  the  testi- 
mony of  tbe  Persians :  who,  tnongh  as  much  inclined  as 
other  nations  to  appropriate  the  ingenious  inventions  of  a 
foreign  people,  unanimously  agree  that  the  game  was  im- 
ported from  the  west  of  India  m  the  sixth,  century  of  our 
na.  It  seems  to  have  been  immemoriallv  known  in  Hin- 
doatan by  the  name  of  Chaittranga,  «.«.,  toe  four  attgai,  or 
members  of  an  army ;  which  are  tbeae,  elephante,  horses* 
chariota,  and  foot-soldiers ;  end  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
frequently  used  by  epio  poete  in  their  deseriptioDs  of  real 
armies.  By  a  natural  corruption  of  the  pure  Sanscrit  word, 
it  was  changed  by  the  (dd  Peraiana  into  ehatrang ;  but  the 
Asaba,  who  aoon  after  toA  poaacisten  of  Hbeit  noontry,  had 
neithw  the  initial  nor  the  Anal  letter  trf  that  word  in  their 
alpliabet  and  consequently  altned  it  Anther  into  aAafnoir. 
wbiea  fimnd  its  way  presently  into  the  modem  Peraiait  and 
at  length  into  the  dialecta  of  India,  where  the  true  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  is  known  only  to  the  learned.  Tb  us  has  a 
very  aigniflcant  word  in  the  sacred  language  of  tbe  Brah- 
mina  been  transformed  byprogreasive  changes  intooxarfrxur, 
acaoMy  eeheci,  cAew ;  and  by  a  wMnsicaf  eoncunence  of 
circumstances  baa  given  birth  to  tbe  English  word  ehfdi, 
and  even  a  name  to  tbe  exchequer  of  Orent  Britain.'  He 
i^aks  also  of  '  the  rat'h,  or  armed  chariot,  which  the  Ben- 
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It  the  nef^  and  fol  of  the  French  are  supposed  to  be  eor- 
raptiom  fiUferme  and  fil,  the  primo  miniBter  and  elephant  of 
ibe  Pemans  and  Arabs.* 

It  B  perfectly  clear  that  chess  was  not  ^novn  to  the 
Graeka  or  Romans ;  indeed  it  is  commonly  supposed  not  to 
bive  been  introduced  into  Europe  till  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
oders ;  thou^  there  is  a  set  of  Latin  verses  in  Hyde,  de- 
soibing  the  game,  whioh  is  said  to  have  been  written  during 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  thorefore  a  good  number  of 
jeiis  habro  tin  first  crusade.  Several  points  in  which  the 
eaitera  |pme  nov  dt&rs  ftom  oars  were  then  observed  in 
Kiuepa.  The  folknring  are  the  peculiaritieB  of  the  Hin- 
dostanee  game,  as  given  by  a  natiTe  i^yer  ■ 

*  1.  In  the  HindMtanee  ^ame  the  kmg  is  placed  to  the 
right  hand,  so  that  the  king  of  one  party  is  opposite  the 
qnam  of  the  other. 

'  S.  Then  are  three  modes  of  winning  the  game.  The  first 
called  Booij,  when  the  losing  party  has  no  piece  left  on  the 
board— the  game  is  then  di^ntinued.  This  mode  of  win- 
oing  is  reckoned  the  least  creditable, .  and  in  many  parts  it 
is  deeoMd  a  drawn  game.  The  second  is  by  checkmate  with 
ft  piece,  when  the  losing  P*rty  most  have  one  or  more  pieces 
nmtiDing.  The  third  is  by  checkmate  with  a  pawn  (pied- 
mit),  the  losing  party  having  one  or  mor^  pieces  remaining. 
This  last  shows  the  greatest  superioriQr. 

'  3.  Stalemate  is  not  known  in  the  Hindostanee  game  ; 
if  one  part^  get  into  thatpositfan  the  adversary  must  make 
nan  br  hun  to  move.  In  some  part  of  India  he  that  is 
put  in  tiuB  predieament  has  a  right  to  remove  fhmi  the 
board  uiy  one  of  the  adveisary's  pieces  be  may  choose. 

'  4.  No  party  can  make  a  drawn  game  by  an  universal 
[perpetual]  cheek  ;  he  that  has  the  option  must  adopt  some 
other  move. 

'  5.  The  pawns  on  reaching  the  last  sauare  of  the  board 
are  ttansfbrmcd  into  the  master  piece  of  tiiat  file,  except  the 
kioiifs  pawn,  which  becomes  a  queen.  If  the  pawn  be  on, 
the  kmght's  file*  the  knight  immediately  on  being  mode 
lakes  one  move  in  addition  to  the  last  move  of  the  pawn, 
anless  some  other  piece  command  the  square  to  which  the 
|utm  WIS  advancing. 

'6.  No  pawn  can  be  pn^ed  up  to  the  last  square  of  the 
bnrd,mvtake  moy  pieoeon  that  line,  so  long  as  the  master 
piece  of  Oat  file  remains. 

*7.  Ihe  kin^  does  not  castle,  hut  is  allowed  the  more  of 
a  knight  once  m  the  gime,  not  however  to  take  any  piece— 
nor  can  be  exeieiae  this  privilege  after  having  been  once 
checked. 

'8.  The  two  royal  pawns  and  those  of  the  two  rooks  are 
allowed  to  move  two  squares  each  at  first,  so  long  as  their 
nieces  remain  at  their  squares.  Hw  other  pawns  move  only 
DM  square  at  a  time. 

'9.  At  the  beginning  of  a  game,  four  or  eight  moves,  as 
■naj  be  determined,  are  played  up  on  both  aides.  This  in  a 
gint  measore  prevents  unnecessary  exchanges  till  a  gene- 
ral ^qpontioa  u  adopted  and  the  jneces  brought  out. 

'10.  The  first  move  at  the  beginning  of  a  match  is  arbi- 
Inr; ;  afterwards  he  that  baa  won  most  games  moves  first.' 

(£i«qrf  on  CA«n,  adapted  to  iAe  &irofmm  mode  ^ 
Pjag;  amtittmg  principally  qfPoritioru  or  eriHeal  Situa- 
calculated  to  improve  the  Learner  and  exerdte  the 
Memory.  By  Trevangadacbuya  Shutree.  Translated  from 
tbeiaigind  Sanscrit.   Bombay.  tBI4.) 

lo  the  Latin  veraes  above  mentioned,  the  queen  is  di- 
rected to  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  ot  die  king,  andthere- 
Tore  the  qaeen  of  one  party  will  be  opposite  the  kmg  of  the 
other,  as  m  India. 

*Bn  pmtaa  kd  pngtwnditin,  prfmnn  loeum  UBMt, 
EJm  «tqaa  deatnm  UtM  R«(lu  pawldMt.' 

Other  peenliarities  mentioned  by  Trevangadachaira 
Sbutree  are  band  in  the  older  European  writers.  Thus  he 
■afs  itaX  ttie  king  does  not  castle ;  and  there  is  no  example 
rfcttflingmSarratt's  translation  of '  Damiano.*  Again,  uie 
^onea  in  tfie  game  may  move  tike  a  knigfat;  and  we 
un  imtaacss  of  uiis  idngidar  privflege  in  Surmtt's  *  Ruy 
upei.'  p.  97 ;  in  his '  GKanuti(s'  p-  5 ;  and  in  his  *  Qusta- 
iw  SeUnos,'  p.  41. 

Other  Hindostanee  modes  are  still  preswved  at  Stroebeok, 
>  TiUan  of  ebess-pUyers  near  Halbentadt,  of  which  ,Mr. 

hu  given  a  very  interesting  account  Our  Indian 
leQi  us  that  foor  or  eight  moves  are  played  up  on  each  side ; 
utd  in  of  his  games  the  same  moves  are  played  by  both 
j*^"^  seventeen  times !  At  S^heok,  in  like  manner, 
'  (be  pieces  beiny  ^aoed  as  nsnaU  eseh  party  is  obliged  to 


play  his  king's  rook's  pawn,  queens  rook's  pawn,  and 
queen's  pawn  two  squares,  and^  the  queen  to  her  third 
square.'  (Lewis's  Chesa  Leaeotu,  second  series,  p.  416. 
And  as  in  India,  the  privilege  of  moving  two  squares  is  re- 
stricted to  the  pawns  of  the  king,  queen,  and  rooks,  so  at 
Stroebeck  it  is  confined  to  those  of  the  queen  and  rooks.  At 
Stroebeck  too  castling  is  not  oilewed,  but  Mr.  Xjewis  was 
informed  that  some  players  have  lately  permitted  it. 

The  villagers  possess  a  chess-boara  which  was  presented 
to  them  by  the  elector  of  Brandenbuw,  on  the  IStfi  of  May, 
1651;  *  on  the  other  side  tiie  boan  is  divided  into  96 
squares  (12  by  8) ;  this  is  intended  for  the  courier  game, 
which  is  played  with  the  usual  chess-men.  to  whiui  are 
added,  for'  each  player,  four  pawns,  two  couriers,  a  man. 
and  a  fool,  which  last  two  are  now  called  state  counsellors.* 
(Lewis's  Chete  Letsons,  second  series,  p.  414.) 

In  this  gaine,  which  has  been  playm  at  Stroebeck  fh>m 
time  immemorial,  another  one  of  the  antique  roles  of  chcuH 
appears  to  be  preserved.  In  the  courier  game  the  move  of 
the  bishop  is  confined  to  the  second  square  from  the  one 
on  which  he  stands ;  thus,  a  bishop  placed  on  the  kind's 
4  sq.  can  be  played  only  to  K.  Kt.  2  sq.,  Q.  B.  2  sq.,  Q.  B. 
6  eq.,  or  K.  Kt  6  sq. ;  and  in  the  Latin  verses  above  quoted, 
we  are  told  that  *  Gedit  calvus  per  transversum  tertiam  ad 
tabulam.'  that  is  to  say,  *  the  bishop  attacks  the  third  square 
in  an  oblique  direction ; '  the  square  on  whieli  he  stands 
being  included  in  the  three,  aocoiding  to  the  old  way  of 
reckoning ;  just  as  Damiano,  ibr  instance,  talks  of  a  pawn 
moving  three  squares ;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  adopting  this  mode, 
sjpeaks  of  the  bishop's  move  in  the  courier  game,  being 
limited  to  three  squares. 

The  reader  who  is  inclined  to  investigate  the  history 
of  Chess  may  consult  Hyde's  treatise,  *  Mandra^orias, 
seu  Historia  Sbahiludii.  Oxoniie,  1694;'  'Leibnitzii,  An- 
notatio  de  quibusdam  Ludis.'  &c.,  in  '  Misc.  Soc.  Reg. 
Berol.,'  t.  i.,  an.  1710:  the  historical  disquisition  on  the 
game  of  Chess,  by  Dainea  Barrington,  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the 
*  Aroheeologia ;'  Sir  William  Jones's  '  Essay,'  in  the  9nd 
voL  of  the  *  Asiatic  Researches ;'  and  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Eyles 


Irwin,  in  the '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.' 
Twiss's  work,  entitled '  Chess,*  2  vols..  8vo.,  is  an  amusing 
reperttvy  of  anecdotes  of  chess-players,  aocounts  of  chess- 
books,  and  passages  relating  to  the  game,  extracted  fmm 
on  infinity  of  authors. 

Jscopo  Dacciesole,  a  Dominican  IViar,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Chess  before  the  year  1200,  entitled  *  Solatium  Ludi  Seac- 
chortim,  scilicet  Libellus  de  Moribus  Hominum  et  Offieiia 
Nobilium.'  This  was  a  book  of  great  reputation  for  several 
centuries.  Caxton's  work  on  Chess,  printed  in  1474,  was 
a  translation  fVom  a  IVenoh  translation  of  Dacciesole's 
Treatise.  The  object  of  the  writer  however  is  rather  to 
teach  morals  Uian  Chess ;  be  merely  gives  the  moves,  and 
then  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  various  ranks  represented  by 
the.  chess-men.  Thus,  in  Caxton,  ■  The  thirde  chapitre  of 
the  seconde  tractate  treteth  of  the  alphyns,  ther  offices,  and 
manera.  Tfae  alphyns  ought  to  be  made  and  formed  in 
manerc  of  juges  syttynge  in  achayer,  with  a  book  open  to 
fiure  their  cyan,'  fte. 

And  then  Qpmes  an  account  of  the  offices  (tf  these  ju^e^ 
one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  sit  in  oiminal,  and  the  other  in 
civil  cases.  The  alphyn,  we  may  remark,  is  the  bishop. 

Catalogue  of  chets  writere  m  chronotogteal  order  — 

The  earliest  practical  writer  on  Chess  u  Lucena,  whose 
treatise  came  to  light  only  a  fitw  years  since.  It  is  entitled 
*  Arte  breue,  e  introduccion  muy  necessaria  para  saber 
jnsar  al  Axedres,  con  ciento  y  cincuento  Juegos  de  partido.' 
Suamanca,  4to.,  about  149$. 

His  book  was  copied  by  Damiano,  who  published  a 
treatise  at  Rome  in  1512.  entitled  '  Libro  da  imparare  ^u- 
ocare  a  Scacchi,'  &C.,  4to.  There  is  another  edition, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1524  *. 

Rny  Lopes.  *  libra  de  la  invendon  liberal  j  arte  de 
juego  del  Axedres,  &c  En  Aleara  de  Henavea,'  1551,  4to. 

uiauutio  (Hontio).  *  Libra  nel  quale  si  tratta  della  ma- 
niere  di  giuooar  a*  Seuehi,  era  alcnni  sottOisBimi  partiti.* 
TurinOkl597.  4to. 

*  It  k  a  cniknu  het  In  Utorarr  Uitoiy.  tlittt  Damtaao'i  «oik  wu  la  lU 
turn  cMiIad  wHhont  uknovMnMst  t  In  the  qii>tiit  langiufe  of  BiDgtumi'i 
traiMl*tIonorPoiuiui,*Oftfae«^falihelglrt  paraei by  tU* mthor  LI>aml*naj 
nlM  ot  ten  are  twv  ngralona,  not  >o  the  othara.  Ve,  narertbaleu,  moit 
bellera,  tli»t  kU  MtM  axoMdvely  itrvek  t\M  lUuj  of  D.  Aiitcmto  Porto,  who, 
with  MlinlMbU  fnokoeM,  cuacd  them  to  b*«aprinl«d  nsdm  U«  own  namm, 
without  adding  tha  ■nalW  pBitlct*  h>  thra  Unuatfi  aa  aay  b«  ae«ti  by  ibt 
two  MOooB.  OM  printed  at  Btdww.  bT  Olo.  BomI  ly-INfc,  tha  alkn« 
VwiM,tirPai«Atilal«lvTa  "»   1- 
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Salvio  (Alesaandro).  'Trattato  dell*  inrenzionee  dell  arte 
liberale  del  giuoco  degU  Scacchi.'  Nap,  1604, 1612, 1618 ; 
e  diviso  in  lib.  vj^  per  Gio.  Dom.  Montanaro,  1634.  '  Dia- 
oorao  sopra  il  giuoco  degli  Scacchi  con  la  kur  Apologia  contro 
ilCBrreta,'  1634»  1783.  4to. 

 ■'  II  Puttino,  oesia  il  cavaliere  emnta  aopra  Q 

giooGO  de'  Scaochi,*  be.  Napw  1634.  4to. 

Selentu  (Gnstaviu.)  *  Dai  Sehaeh  odor  Koenig-Spiel. 
Lips.,*  1616,  folio.  (Tlas  book  was  written  bjr  the  duke  of 
Brunswick.) 

Gieco  (Gioachiuo]^  '  Trattato  di  nobilissimo  e  miHtare 
esercitio  de'  Scacchi.'  (We  do  not  know  the  date  oi  this 
wgrk,  but  that  of  the  eaitieat  French  translation  is  1615.) 

Carrera  (Pietro).  *  Del  giaooo  degU  Scacetu,'  &e.  Mi- 
litelli,  1617.  4to. 

Berlin  (Capt.)  *  The  uoble  game  of  CSmh.'  LDndun, 
1735.    12mo.  , 

Stamma  (Philippe).  *  Bnai  sui  Is  jeu  das  Eohecis'  &c. 
Paris,  1737.   ISma  . 

Pfailidor  (A.  D.)  *  Analyse  du  jeu  des  Acbeo!*'  8cc. 
Londres,  1749.  8vo. 

Rb  (Enx^  Del).  '  OHerrazioni  pratidu  K^m  H  pmxo 
de^  Scacchi.'  4to.  Uodena,  1750.  (Thia  ia  tM  oelmated 
anonymous  Ifodenese.) 

Lolli  (Oiamb).  *  Osservazioni  teorioowatidw  sopra  il 
giuoco  deffli  ScaoehL'   Bologna,  1763.  Folio. 

Cozio  (U  Conte  Oarlo).  '  U  giuoco  d^i  Soacehi  Torino, 
1766.    2  vols.,  Sro. 

Ponziani  (Domenico  (^onico).  'II  gtuoco  incompar- 
abile  degli  Scacchi,'  &c.  Modena,  1769.  4to.  There  is 
an  English  translation  of  this  work  by  Bingham- 

'Traits  th£oriqne  et  pratique  du  jeu  des  Echecs,  par  une 
soci^t^  des  amateurs.'   Paris.  1775  and  1786. 

'  Les  Stratagimes  des  Schecs,*  2  torn.  l6mo.  Paris. 
An.  X.  Tbara  ia  aa  En^ish  translation  of  this  work  by 
Kenny. 

AUgaier..  *  Neue  theoretiach-practiaohe  Anveisung  com 

Sehadhspiele.'  8vo.   Wien,  1811. 

Koch  (J.  F.  W.)  *  Codsx  der  Sohaohapelknnst'  S  vols., 
8T0.    Magdebui^,  1813. 

Sarratt  (J.  H.)  1.  'Treatise  on  the  game  of  Chess.' 
2to1s.,  8vo.    London,  1808. 

2.  '  Translation  of  the  works  of  Damiano,  Ruy  Lopez, 
wd  Salvio,  on  the  game  of  Chess.'  8vo.   London,  1813. 

3.  '  Translation  the  works  of  Gianutio  and  Gustavus 
Selenus.'  2  vols.,  8vo.   Lend.,  1817. 

4.  *  New  Treatise  on  the  «une  of  Chess,'  upon  a  plan 
of  progressive  improvement  hitherto  unattempted.  2  wds., 
8vo.    Lond.,  1821. 

Trevangadacharya  Shastree.  '  Essays  on  (Tbess,  adapted 
to  the  European  mode  of  play,'  &c.   Bombay,  1814. 

*  A  adeotiouof  fifty  games,  played  by  the  automaton  chess- 
I^yer.'  London,  1820.  (Pawn  and  move  are  given  by  the 
automaton  ia  all  these  games.) 

Ciochrane.  *  A  TVeatue  on  the  game  of  C3iess;  contain- 
ing the  games  on  odda,fimii  the  **  ^ftaitfi  des  Amateurs;** 
the  games  of  the  celebrated  foumymotts  Modenese ;  a  va- 
riety of  games  actually  played ;  and  a  catalogue  of  writers 
on  Clhess.*  Lond.    8vo.  1822. 

Silberschmidt  '  Das  Gambit,  oder  Angriff  und  Ver- 
theidigung  g^n  Gambitsuge,'  &c.  Brunswick,  1829.  8vo. 

Mauvillon.  1.  '  Anweisung  zur  Erlemung  des  Scbacfa- 
spiels,*  &c.    Essen,  1827.  Svo. 

2.  *  Belehrende  Unterhekung  fur  junge  angehende 
Scbachspieter,'  &c.   Essen,  1831  and  1832.  16mo. 

Lewis(Wm.)  1.  '  Oriental  Chess,  or  Specimens  of  Hin- 
dostanee  excellence  in  that  celelvated  game,'  2  vols. 
Lond.,  1817. 

2.  '  Stamma  on  Chess,'  with  notes.  Bn.  Lond.,  IftlS. 

3.  '  Qneo  on  Chess,'  vidi  notes.  Sfo.  Lond.,  1819. 

4.  •  Sarratt  on  Chess,*  with  notes.  8Vo.   Lond.,  1822. 

5.  'SlemenU  of  the  game  of  Chess.'  ISmo.  Lond. 
1622. 

6.  'CSiess  Problems.*  12mo.   Lond.,  1827. 

7.  '  The  Games  of  the  Hatch  at  Chess  pUyed  hf  the 
LtHidon  and  the  Edinburgh  Chess  Clubs,  with  numerous 
variations  and  remarks.*  8vo.   Lond.,  1828. 

8.  '  Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Oommittee  cf  the 
Edinbui^h  Chess  Club.*  8vo.   Lond.,  1829. 

9.  '  A  Series  of  Progressive  Lessons  on  the  game  of 
CheM.'  8vo.   LcHidon,  vol.  i.,  1831,  vol.  ti.,  1832. 

1 0.  '  A  Selection  of  Games  at  Chess,  played  at  the  West- 
minster  Chess  Qub,  between  Itonsteur  L.  C.  de  la  Bour- 


donnais  and  an  English  amateur  of  ftrit*nite  ikin,  with 

remarks.'  8vo.   lA>ndon,  1835. 

11.  '  Clhass  ibr  beginners.'  London,  1835. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  likewise  published  a  very  valuable  trans- 
lation of  CJarrera. 

*  Hie  Games  of  the  Match  at  Chess.  &c.,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Chess  Club.*  Sdinbur^ 
and  London,  1829.  Svo. 

Walker  (Greorge).  1.  ^Variations  on  the  Muxio  Gambit' 
London.  1831.  12mo. 

2.  *  A  New  Treatise  on  Chess.*  London,  1832 ;  second 
edition,  1833,  small  8vo. 

3.  '  A  New  Translation  o£  Philidor's  Analysis.'  London, 
1832,  royal  18mo. 

4.  '  A  Selection  of  Games  at  Chess,  actually  played  by 
Philidor  and  his  contemporaries,  now  first  published  from 
the  original  MSS.,  with  notes,'  See.  London,  1634,  amaU 
8vo. 

5.  '  Chess  made  Easy.'   London,  1836. 

Walker  (W.  Greenwood.)  'A  selection  of  games  at 
Chess  actually  jdayed  in  Loudon,  by  the  late  Alexandn- 
Mc  Donnell.  EsqV  &e.   London,  1836.  12mo. 

CHESTER,  an  antient  and  oelehrated  city  of  England, 
on  the  River  Dee,  near  to  where  it  falls  into  an  iwtuary 
of  the  Irish  Channel. 

In  nothing  is  the  impression  of  the  Rom  an  possessim  of  this 
island  more  observable  than  in  the  names  of  so  many  con- 
siderable places,  into  which  this  word  Chester,  which  is  the 
Latin  Castrum  or  Cattrot  enters ;  Mancbestw,  Ribchesfcer, 
Grantchester.  &c.  Sometimes  it  appeus  in  the  form  of 
Cotter,  as  Doncaster,  Tadcaster.  It  is  sometimes  much 
contracted,  as  in  Manceter.  Exeter,  Wroxeter.  It  occurs 
here  without  any  prefix,  but  antiently  this  city  was  oftexi 
called  West  Chester.  There  are  other  Chesters  uid  Castors. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  name  alone  that  these  were 
originally  miUtary  statiims.  But  Chester  does  not  d^end 
on  e^muogy  alone  ibr  proof  of  its  Roman  origin,  or  of  ita 
having  been  the  staticu  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  annj.  The 
distribution  the  atreeta,  the  two  main  ihmoi^ifhrea  cut- 
ting one  another  at  right  ui^es  in  the  centre  of  tiie  dty,  is 
Roman.  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  are  on  a  Roman  basis.  Some  remains  of  Roman 
masonry  have  been  discovered ;  and  Chester  has  produced 
innumerable  coins,  fibnlss,  linscribed  tiles,  inscribed  stones 
and  altars,  the  usual  vestiges  of  the  Romans.  The  most 
important  discovery  of  this  kind  was  made  in  1 653,  when  a 
votive  altar  to  Jupiter  Tanarus  was  dug  up,  which  had  been 
raised  by  an  officer  of  the  twentieth  Legion  called  the  Victo- 
rious. Other  traces  of  this  particular  Legion  have  been 
found  at  Chester,  confirming  what  we  find  in  Antonine'a 
Itinerai^.  that  at  D«va  (which  is  evidently  the  Dee,  meaning 
the  station  on  the  Dee,  as  Donoaster  is  in  the  same  Itine- 
rary mentioned  as  Danum,  the  Don,  the  river  on  which  it 
is  iitnated)  the  twentieth  Legkm  had  its  station.  The 
Welsh  name  of  Chestn  has  refnenoe  to  the  saine  fiwt,  being, 
when  rendered  into  English,  the  Ci^  <f  the  L^ion  on  the 
waters  of  the  Dee. 

Chester  had,  in  the  middle  ages,  several  historical  writers 
of  its  own,  as  Roger  called  De  Cestria,  Ralph  Higden.  and 
Henry  Bradahaw.  We  paas  over  their  traditionary  stories  of 
the  antiquity  and  origin  of  their  city  as  undeserving  regard, 
and  consider  what  has  now  been  related  as  the  suffioent  and 
the  true  account  of  the  origin  of  this  city.  We  might,  if  our 
limits  would  allow,  pursue  the  inquiry  nirther,  and  ask  why 
the  Romans  fixed  upon  this  point  as  the  permanent  station 
of  one  of  their  legions,  and  at  what  period  of  their  possession 
of  Britain  this  was  done.  The  Messrs.  Lysons  conceive  that 
the  original  castrum  was  constructed  by  OatMiiu  Septula 
aocra  aner  the  defeat  Canetaeus. 

Chester  was  evidently  the  most  eonsiderable  flace  in  a 
large  traet  of  eountry  in  the  Roman  timt^andsooontinued 
when  the  Rnnana  had  withdnnm  their  fimes.  The  pos- 
session of  it  was  an  object  of  importanoe  to  the  Saxons  and 
tothe  remains  of  the  Britons.  The  two  nations  seem  to  have 
possessed  it  by  turns,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  last,  if 
not  the  last,  of  the  places  which  yielded  to  the  Saxon  power. 
In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  we  are  told  that  Ethelfrid,  king  of 
Northumbria,  took  it  from  the  Britons  in  a.d.607.  After 
that  date  it  was  in  the  hsnds  oS  the  Britons,  who  held  coun-> 
cOs  in  it  for  political  purposes.  Finally,  m  aj).  830,  it  fell 
under  the  power  of  Egbert 

From  that  period  to  tlie  Conquest,  1066,  Chester  is  oflen 

mentioned  in  the  anni^of  the  Sajtm^apre^p^ntv,  and  itii 
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•n  uiiialiBta  have  deligfatad'to  leoordthtt  Kii^  Vdvin  wu 
sue  day  rowed  by  six  kSigi  (do  deubt  mall  Walih  prince*) 
OQ  the  waten  of  the  Dee.  Its  utuatiMi  as  s  ftontier  fortreu 
igainit  Wales  ueoeasarily  gave  it  importanoe;  but  it  had 
also  a  consequenoe  at  a  plaoe  of  aeoority  for  tbe  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  when  th^  were  muiaced  with  invannifiomthe 
Danes  and  Northmen. 

The  ciicamstance  whioh  we  bam  just  mmtiatied  was 
the  eaiue  of  one  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Chester.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  descent 
from  the  Danes  was  apprehended,  the  body  of  Saint  Wer- 
bnrgh.  a  Saxon  saint,  danghter  of  Wulphere  king  of  Mer- 
cia,  i^ich  had  been  preserved  as  a  sacred  relio,  was  re- 
moved fn  seeuritr  to  Chester.  This  was  in  a.o.  875. 
Tbew  telioi  remained  at  Clieiter.  No  doubt  some  khid  of 
Christian  eaanaunity  existed  at  GbcMter  beftire  this 
staneeeaonnd :  tmt  ftomtUitmu  Saint  Waiboi;^  became 
the  tutdar  aaiifc  of  Cheeteor;  a  nAlgioiw  community  was 
fonnded,  among  whan  she  was  held  in  especial  hononr, 
and  in  whose  ehnnh  her  rslias  i^re  sumptuously  enshrined. 
The  hooaeeontittued  to  flourish  thtough  a  period  of  six  een- 
turies  and  a  half;  one  of  the  wealtfaMst  of  the  monastie 
establishments  of  Engiand,  its  annual  revanacs  exceeding 
1 600L,  when  at  tbe  RoformstioB  it  was  dlssalvei  with  the 
other  fimndations  of  its  eiaas. 

Chester  had  also  in  tbe  Saxon  times  a  peculiar  local  g*. 
Temment,  and  peculiar  municipal  customs,  of  which.there  is 
&  large  and  particular  account  in  '  Domesday  Book.'  The 
number  of  the  rated  booses  was  431.  It  had  iU  trade  by 
sea  and  its  home  trade  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
asaodations  <rf  tbe  members  of  partiGular  trades,  which 
have  floorishedkneer  at  CheatBT  than  in  most  other  places, 
had  their  ot^in  in  Saxon  times,  and  that  even  some  of  the 
public  panoasaioBs  and  the  sports  withirhidi  the  inhabitants 
of  Cbe^er  have  been  ftom  time  immemorial  entertained,  may 
be  continaatiims  of  Saxon  usages.  Chester  had  also  in 
Saxon  times  a  large  sAtrs  attached  to  it,  which  in  fiinn  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  an  eagle's  mna,  the  tip  <rf  it  touch- 
ing on  Yorkshire.  This  was  called  Claester-iiiire  (Cestre- 
■eyre),  omitraetedintoCheshiie.  The  bishop  of  liehfldd  was 
also  in  lenote  tfanea  not  unftaqnently  called  bishq)  of 
Chester. 

At  tbe  Conquest  this  shire  was  given  by  one  sweeping  grant 
(with  the  oception  only  of  what  belonged  to  the  Dishop)  to 
Hugh  of  Avranche,ooinnonlycalled  Hugh  Lupus,  orHu^ 
Wolf,  who  had  for  his  favourite  device  the  Wolf  s  Head. 
Hugh  was  a  near  relation  (MTthe  Conqueror,  and  possessed 
this  portim  of  the  eonqnered  country  with  the  Saxon  title 
of  Sari,  but  with  some  privileges  wfaieh  did  not  always  ac- 
company soeh  conepsttoiu.  Cheshire  became  wut  is 
called  a  County  Palatine,  having  courts  peculiar  to  itself  and 
the  custody  of  its  own  records.  Hugh  resided  in  the  castle 
at  Chester,  and  there  he  held  his  courts  and  parliaments,  in 
which  sat  the  superiors  of  the  reli^us  houses  of  the  county, 
together  with  the  eight  great  submfeudatories,  amonff  whom 
be  distributed  the  greater  piMtion  of  his  territory.  The  suc- 
ceeding earis  of  his  fiunjlyf  of  vhom  there  were  six,  main- 
tuned  the  same  state.,  llie  series  terminated  in  the  reign 
or,Henry  IH.,  and  fixnn  that  time  the  Earldom  of  Chester 
has  been  in  tbe  crown  or  in  tbe  hands  of  members  of  the 
royal  house.  Host  of  tbe  large  Imiuses  created  by  the  Con- 
qoeror  rererted  KXtter  or  later  to  the  crown  by  wiAitare  ot 
marriage. 

Tbe  period  ikom  tbe  Conquest  to  the  lefiHrmation  of 
religion,  finms  another  great  ma  in  Ae  history  d  English 
eitiea.  In  that  period  Chestn  was  often  visited  1^  the 
king,  and  was  onanoadly  the  scene  of  intensting  pub- 
lic events.  It  has  had  a  series  of  charters,  bv  wnieh 
Taluable  |HiviIeges  were  granted  or  confirmed,  from  the 
be«finning  to  the  close  of  that  period,  viz.,  from.  Hugh 
Lupas  and  some  olber  of  the  succeeding  earls  of  Chester, 
ana  when  they  were  extinct,  fhnn  the  Kings  Edward 
the  First  uul  Third,  Richard  iho  Second,  and  Henry 
tbe  Seventh.  As  early  as  1242  there  is  found  a  person 
with  tbe  title  of  mayor,  who  presided  over  a  guild  mer- 
chant or  mereatorial.  Chester  was  in  those  times  a  place 
nf  considerable  trade.  Beside  tbe  great  monastery  of  Saint 
Werbu^b,  there  was  a  relinous  community  of  women 
jsUbtisbed  within  its  walls :  the  black,  the  white,  and  the 
any  friars,  had  each  an  estaUishment  in  Cluster :  a  college 
of  the  "HxAy  Cross  is  mentioned,  and  hospitals  of  Saint  Anne 
and  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  of  which  tbe  latter  neaped 
'vppiessioa  at  the  Reformation,  and  continues  to  this  day ; 


besidei  mnnenns  parish  ehnrehes.  all  of  which  were  fimnded 
befiMe  the  dose  of  tha  period  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Chester  had.  during  this  period,  among  iu  inhabitants, 
some  whose  names  are  connected  with  tbe  eariy  literature 
of  England ;  we  have  already  menticmed  three  such  persons, 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  Higden,  the  most  celebrated  ot 
the  three,  whose  ara  was  the  reign  <rf  Edwud  III.,  is  snp- 
posed  to  be  the  author  of  a  set  of  mystories,  or  religious 
dramas,  which  were  exhibited  by  the  several  trades  in 
Chester  from  time  to  time,  and  of  which  copies  have  de- 
soended  to  the  present  day. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Kinr  Henry  Vni.,  two 
great  changes  to<*  place  at  Chester.  First,  m  the  34th  of 
Uiat  reign,  writs  were  first  issued  to  it  to  send  members  to 
pariiament;  and  second,  it  became  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
newly  appointed  bishops.  The  house  of  Saint  Werburgh 
being  dissolved,  ib  ehureh  became  the  cathedral  <a  the  new 
see.  A  dwnand  six  prebendaries  were  pUoed  in  it,  Thomas 
Clark,  the  last  abbot  of  Saint  Werburgh,  in  C^ter,  being 
made  the  first  dean.  The  revenue  of  the  dissolved  monastery 
ftunished  a  provision  fw  the  prebendaries,  dean,  and  bish(». 
The  diocese  assigned  to  him  was  the  whtde  county  of 
Chester,  which  had  previously  been  under  the  superin* 
tondence  of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  with  the  arehdeaconry  of  Richmond,  part  of  the 
antient  diocese  of  York.  At  the  same  period,  1544,  a  gram- 
mar school  was  founded,  and  Chesta-  was  appointed,  about 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  sanctuary  plaops. 

From  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time  there 
are  no  very  striking  events  in  the  history  of  Chester,  nothing 
which  in  any  eminent  degree  aSieoted  the  condition  or  cha- 
racter of  the  plaoa>  It  ooeanonally  received  royal  visitants, 
and  in  the  eivil  vara  it  had  to  mdnn  a  protracted  siege. 
King  Chariee  I.  was  fiw  a  time  in  the  ei^,  and  ihnn  one  ot 
the  towers,  on  the  walls,  is  said  to  have  personally  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  his  army  on  Rowton  Heath.  The  three  earliest 
charters  in  the  possession  of  tbe  cwporation  wero  granted  by 
Ranulph  or  Randle,  earl  of  Chester,  early  in  tiie  thirteenth 
oentury.  Charters  were  granted  or  nnev^  by  several 
monarohs,  and  its  corporation  and  parliamentary  annals  ex- 
hibit the  usual  amount  of  party  struggles  and  disputed 
righto ;  so  that  the  Refbrm  Act,  tmd  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion Refbrm  Act,  may  be  regarded  as  what  more  than  any 
thing  else  in  iU  mora  recent  history  will  influence  the 
fiitare  cbsracter  and  condition  of  the  place.  Previously  to 
the  passing  of  the  Refbrm  Act,  tbe  elation  of  members  of 
whament  was  in  tbe  freemen,  who  w«e  nsuidly  abmit  1 200. 
The  city  was  divided  into  twelve  wards  and  nine  parishes. 

Tbe  modem  history  of  the  trade  of  Chester  is  rather  the 
history  of  its  decay,  to  which  tbe  prospnity  tbe  port  of 
Liverjiool  has  in  some  degree  contributed ;  but  tiiis  dedine 
is  pai^  owing  to  tbe  bad  navigation  of  the  Dee.  A  lew 
gloves  an  manufiwtnred  here,  and  Chester  has  long  had 
a  repntetion  ftr  dw  making  <rf  tobaeeo-pipes.  Its  fairs,  of 
which  there  were  two  of  very  eariy  me,  and  one  by  a 
charter  of  King  Charles  II.,  were  long  amongst  tbe  most 
celebrated  of  that  species  of  mart,  as  long  as  the  inland  con- 
sumption was  chiefly  supplied  in  that  way.  King  William 
established  a  mint  at  Chester,  which  had  however  no  long 
continuance.  Aeanal,whichwas  cut  in  1772,hadnosuc<!^s 
till  after  many  years  the  company  united  themselves  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  tUB  EUesmere  canal.  When  the  Act  (xF  Toleratibn 
gave  liberty  to  the  non*eonforming  Protestanto  to  meet 
»ubU<^  fbr  worship  ^uj  erected  a  spaeions  meeting-honse 
n  Chestor,  one  of  the  earliest  minbtBrs  in  which  was 
Matthew  Heniy,  whose  writiiws  wm  long  in  great  esteem 
in  the  non-oonlonnist  body.  ^«  modem  Independents,  the 
Baptists,  and  the  Quakers,  have  each  meeting-places  in 
Chester ;  there  ara  also  a  Roman  Catholic  and  five  Metho- 
dist chapels.  The  grammar-school  of  Chester,  called  tlie 
Kinff's  School,  which  is  attached  to  the  cathedral,  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  dean  and  chapter ;  there  is  also  the 
marquis  of  Westminster's  school,  for  400  or  450  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  marquis ; 
a  diocesan  school,  and  three  infant  schools.  Chester  baa 
had  many  public  benefacton,  so  that  its  charities  are  nu- 
merous, lu  1 700  a  blue-coat  school  was  founded,  and  in 
]  750  another  for  girls.  The  General  Infirmary  was  opened 
in  1761.  In  17C8  an  act  of  parliammt  was  passed  fiw  the 
rflffulation  of  a  house  of  industry ;  there  is  also  a  s^ool  of 
industry ;  and  simday-schoola  were  estabUsbed  when  first 
tbe  idea  was  suggested.  i 
Chester  has  always  been  thei^nddaic^UiBbiUAlKa 
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of  genby.  It  lias  its  theatre,  ita  assembly,  and  its  races. 

Several  persons  of  literary  eminence  have  resided  here  in 
recent  times,  as  Dr.  Haygarth  and  Mr.  Falconer.  In  the. 
sejrenteenth  century  Chester  wfu  the  residence  of  a  re* 
niarkable  family  named  Holme.  A  taste  for  accumulating 
local  and  historical  information  appeared  in  four  successive 
(generations  of  |this  family,  the  individuals  all  bearing  the 
name  of  Randal  The  last  Randal  Holme  being  poor  sold 
the  whole  otdleotion  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  then 
forming  his  great  library.  These  manuseripto  eama  with 
the  rest  at  the  Harleian  oidlection  to  the  British  Museum, 
when  they  form  267  volumes,  nnmbeted  in  the  catalogue 
1920 — 31S7;  they  abound  in minntB  information, especially 
respecting  Chester  and  the  whole  ooun^. 

The  population  of  Chester,  in  1774,  was  14,713  persons; 
in  the  last  census,  1831,  it  was  21,344.  The  number  of 
houses  inhabited  was  4096 ;  uninhabited,  388 ;  building, 
43.  The  number  of  families,  4628;  of  which  355  were 
chieHy  employed  in  agriculture ;  2665  in  trade,  manu&c- 
tures,  and  handicraft ;  and  1608  not  comprised  in  either  of 
those  classes :  the  number  of  marriages  in  1830  was  396. 

Cheater  is  one  of  the  very  few  pUce»  in  England  which 
have  maintained  in  a  tolerable  state  of  completeness 
walls  which  were  erected  for  their  defBuee  in  remote  ages ; 
at  no  place  are  they  so  entire  as  at  Chester,  ^t  now, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants, 
tUey  afford  only  an  agreeable  promenade,  mth  pleasant 
views,  at  various  points,  of  the  surrounding  country ;  they 
ure  nearly  two  mUes  in  circuit.  The  walls  and  the  rows  are 
two  most  striking  objects  in  Chester  to  a  stranger.  The 
rows  are  a  species  of  wide  foot-path,  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  street,  at  the  height  of  the  first  story  of  a  house,  and 
covered  over  head  by  ue  third  story  of  the  house ;  it  is  as 
if  the  room  in  a  series  of  houses  was  thrown  open,  or  rather 
taken  away,  which  would  otherwise  be  what  is  usually 
called  the  front  room  of  the  first  floor.  The  two  great  in- 
tersecting streets  ore,  for  the  most  part,  constructed  on  this 
plan:  Pennant  supposes  that  this  mode  of  construction 
may  have  existed  from  the  Roman  times.  The  corporate 
ufhcers  of  Chester,  previously  to  the  late  Act,  were  a  m^or, 
recorder,  two  shenfTs,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and  forty 
common-«ouncilmen. 

(King's  VateBm/al;  Lyauis's  Magna  Britaama;  the 
Chatter  Ouide ;  the  Strang  in  Cheeter,  ^c. ;  Mwrddptd 
Corporatione'  Reporte.) 

CHBSTBR.LESTRBET.  [Durhah.] 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  parish,  municip^  borough,  and 
markefr^wn  in  the  hundred  of  Scarsdale,  Derbyshire,  132 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Ixndon.  The  pariah  of  Chesterfield, 
which  contains  several  chapelries,  hamlets,  and  townships, 
has  an  area  of  13,160  acres,  with,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
10,688,  which  is  an  increase  of  1498  on  the  census  of  1821. 
This  is  attributed,  principally,  to  an  increase  of  collieries 
and  iron  works.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Chester- 
field in  1801,  was  4267;  in  1811,  4476;  in  1821,5077;  in 
1831, 5775.  Two  rivuleU,  the  Hyper  and  Bother,  run  past 
the  town. 

Chesterfield  ti  eoyeeCured,  ftom  its  name,  to  have  been 
a  Roman  statiMi.  At  the  Norman  survey  it  was  an  insig- 
nificant place.  The  town  received  various  privileges  from 
King  John,  but  was  not  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Under  the  Municipal  Corporations'  Act,  it  is  governed 
by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  but  is  not  divided 
into  irards.  The  limits  of  the  borough  are  co>extensive  with 
the  township,  which  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference. 
The  town  is  lighted  under  an  act  passed  in  1825.  In  and 
near  Oie  town  there  are  silk,  lace,  and  pipe  manufactories, 
potteries,  and  iron  founderies. 

Chesterfield  Church,  erected  durinf;  the  thirteenth  cenhuy. 
is  a  beautiiU  and  spacious  edifice.  The  spire  is  remarkable 
from  being  crooked.  Thiserookedneas,  wlucn  was  snppued  to 
be  merely  apparent,  hai  been  ascertained  to  be  real,  by  actual 
measnremant.  The  bulging  out  of  ■  portion  the  middle  of 
the  spire  cauies  dM  ball  on  dw  summit  to  deviate  fhnn  the 
peipoidienlar  mx  feet  towards  tiie  south,  and  four  feet  four 
inches  towards  the  wesL  The  spire  is  S30  feet  high.  Its 
crookedness  may  be  the  result  of  some  acddent  fperhaps 
ihe  efleot  of  lightning)  which  is  not  recorded. 

There  were  in  1835  twenty-six  daily  and  Sunday  schools 
in  the  town  of  Chesterfield.  A  grammar  or  free-school, 
fitanded  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  fi)rmerly  well  at- 
tended, has  been  closed  since  1832.  It  was  under  the 
management  of  the  corporation.   There  are  various  public 


and  benevolent  inititationi,  and  a  literary  ud  philoidyliin*. 

society  in  the  town. 

The  Chesterfield  Canal,  which  commences  in  the  tideway 
of  the  IVent,  after  a  course  of  forty- six  miles,  terminates  at 
Chesterfield.  This  canal  was  planned  by  Brindley.  It  has 
sixty-five  locks,  and  is  carried  through  two  tunnds,  one  oi 
which  is  2850  yards  long.  The  North  Midland  Railway, 
between  Derby  and  Leeu,  will  be  carried  past  Chesterfield. 
(Woodhead's  Jeeotmt  qf  the  Bimugh  nf  CheeterJIeld  Jbr 
1835.) 

CHESTERnELD.  PHIUP  DORMER  STAN- 
HOPE, fourth  earl  ot,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  82nd  ol 
September,  1694.  He  was  edudOed  by  a  private  tutor,  and  at 
the  age  of  18  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  be 
studied  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  wiUi  unusual  diligenoe. 
He  tells  us  that  he  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a  pedant,  a 
character  for  which  he  had  the  greatest  contempt  in  after 
life ;  and  that  he  drank  and  smoked  at  cdlege  notwith- 
standing his  aversion  to  wine  and  tobacco,  because  be 
thou  ght  such  practices  were  genteel,  and  made  him  look  like 
a  man.  In  1714  he  left  the  Universi^  to  make  the  usual 
grand  tour  of  Europe.  He  passed  the  summer  at  the 
Hague,  where  his  fashionable  associates  not  only  laughed 
him  out  of  his  pedantry,  but  initiated  him  into  a  love  of 

Elay  which  never  forsook  him.  Many  y|nn  after  he  tells 
is  son  in  one  of  his  letters  that  at  the  Oague  he  thoi^^ 
gambling  an  accomplishment,  and  as  he  aimed  at  &aiiion- 
able  perfection  he  adopted  cards  and  diee  as  a  necessary 
step  towards  it.  From  the  gambler*  of  the  Hague  Iw  went 
to  the  fashionable  ladies  and  titled  courtezans  of  Paris, 
who,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  boast,  completed  his  edu- 
cation and  gave  him  his  *  Anal  polish.'  He  was  at  Venice, 
when  the  accession  oif  Qeatml.  in  1715,  induced  him  to 
return  home  with  great  spera,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  a 
court  place.  Through  the  interest  of  his  family  oonnexiona, 
he  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
the  new  reign  be  was  returned  for  StGermains  in  Cornwall, 
and  as  he  was  determined  to  attract  attention,  from  the 
moment  of  his  election  he  studied  nothing  and  thought  of 
nothing,  for  a  whole  month,  but  his  maiden  speech.  Though 
lie  afterwards  became  an  aeeompUshed  orator,  his  lust 
effort  was  rather  a  foilure,  and  betrayed  a  violenee  of  man- 
ner not  at  all  consistent  wi^i  his  smooth  ulken  code;  Hie 
speech  was  otherwise  unfmiunate,  for  it  attracted  attention  to 
the  foct  that  he  was  not  quite  of  age,  and  consequenUy  liable 
not  only  to  expulsion  firom  the  Commons'  house,  but  also  to 
a  fine  of  500/.  Aii  opponent  mentioned  this  to  him  privately 
as  a  good  mode  of  silencing  his  zeal :  Chesterfield  took  the 
hint,  and  withdrew  for  some  months  to  Paris,  where,  as  it 
was  always  suspected,  he  was  engaged  in  some  secret  court- 
intrigue.  He  returned  in  1716,  and  resuming  his  seat, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  Septennial  Act.  In  the  inveterate 
quarrel  which  broke  out  between  Geoi^e  I.  and  his  heir,  he 
adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  could  his  uncle.  General 
(afterwards  Earl  of)  Stanhope,  who  was  tlien  at  the  height 
of  favour,  with  plen^  of  places  at  his  disposal,  ever  induce 
him  to  change  sides.  Being  much  with  the  heir  ap- 
parent, he  undertook  the  dimenlt  task  at  tnnsfarming 
a  German  prinoe  into  a  BritiBh  king,  and  of  making  a 
fashionable  and  a  most  refined  man  (as  he  understood  it) 
of  the  rough  and  homely  George. 

His  first  division  in  parliament  against  the  ministry  was 
on  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  BiUs.  where  he 
decidedly  took  tiie  illiberal  side  of  the  question, '  supposing,' 
as  he  lived  to  confess  with  shame,  *  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  honestest  man  in  the  world  to  be  saved  out  of  the 

Sale  of  the  church ;  not  considering  that  matters  of  heiiei 
0  not  depend  upon  the  will ;  that  it  is  as  natural  and  as 
allowable  that  another  man  should  differ  in  opmion  from 
me,  as  that  I  should  differ  from  him ;  and  that  if  we  are 
both  sincere,  we  are  both  blameless,  and  should  eoose- 
quently  have  mutual  indidgenee  for  each  other.' 

In  1726  lie  was  removed  oy  the  death  of  his  fkther  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where,  according  to  his  biogimphn,  11^. 
Maty,  his  manner  of  speaking  was  much  more  admired 
than  it  had  been  in  the  CMnmons.  He  was  constitutionany 
weak,  and  devoid  of  strong  passions,  and  as  a  qteaker  had 
little  faculty  of  touching  ue  higher  feelings  of  otbwa,  but 
he  was  brilliant,  witty,  and  perBpieuotta—a  great  master  of 
irony,  and  was  allowed  ^  all  bis  contemporaries  to  be  a 
vesy  effisctive  debater.  On.  the  aocesuon  of  George  IL, 
whom,  as  prince,  he  ^^^^^^^Ji^fffy^^lf^  yeH.. 
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CbMtef  field  expected  a  rich  harvest  of  honours  and  places ; 
bet  biTing  mistaken  die  relative  amount  of  the  influence 
nflRued  on  bis  master's  mind  l^the  queen  and  the  mia- 
tmi,  he  paid  hit  eonrt  to  Mrs.  Hovard  (afterwards  Lady 
SnlUk),  and  neglected  Queen  Csioline,  who  eventually 
proTing  to  he  more  powerful  than  the  mistress,  checked  his 
upiring  hopes.  He  was  not  alone  in  this  error : — Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Lord  Bathurst,  Swift,  Pope,  and  many  others 
rfkas  fune.  sbaxed  in  it.  »nd  in  the  consequent  disappoint- 
meuL  Pope's  villa  at  Twickenham  was  the  place  of  rendez- 
Tous,  where  the  royal  mistress  used  to  receive  the  incense  of 
Cbesterfletd  and  the  rest  who  had  hoped  to  rise  through  her 
bTOur.  In  1738.  the  year  after  the  accession,  Lord  Ches- 
terfield accepted  the  embassy  to  Holland,  where  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  Simon  Van  Slin^land,  a  distinguished 
lUtesman  and  then  Grand  Pensionary,  and  assiduously 
cultivated  his  talent  for  dqdomacy.  To  SUngeland  he  after- 
wards aeknovle^ed  the  neatest  oUii^tion,  calling  him  his 
'friend,  master,  and  guide.'  and  addingt  'for  I  was  then 
qnite  new  in  business,  and  be  instructed  me,  he  loved  me, 
be  trusted  tne.'  Chesterfield  had  the  merit  of  averting  a 
var  from  Hanover,  for  which  service  George  II.  made  him 
Hi^h  Steward  of  the  Household  and  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Under  the  plea  of  ill  health  he  obtained  his  recall  ftom  Hoi- 
laud  in  1732,  and  returning  to  court,  where  his  office  of 
Steward  gave  him  constant  access,  he  again  indulged  the 
hope  of  rising.  A  curious  anecdote  is  told  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  to  account  for  the  renewed  displeasure  and  animosity 
of  the  queen,  and  for  Chesterfield's  sudden  secession  from 
Ibe  court  party.  (Walpole's  Remmitcenees.)  No  sooner  bad 
hii  Lordship  shown  bis  decided  opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Wilpole,  than  he  was  deprived  of  the  High-Stewardship, 
and  to  Iwdly  received  at  oourt,  &at  he  icon  ceased  visiting 
there  altogether.  At  the  end  <d  Sir  Robert's  ministry  in 
1742  Chestorfield  went  into  opposition  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  cabinet,  with  whom,  when  out  of  place,  be 
had  been  aroastomed  to  vote  in  the  minority-  On  the  coa- 
lition of  parties  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  broad-bottomed 
treaty,'  he  took  office  and  was  admitted  into  the  calnnet, 
Mrelj  against  the  inclination  of  the  king,  who  considered 
him  as  a  personal  enemy.  Chesterfield,  while  in  opposition, 
hid  still  further  offended  the  king  by  repeatedly  denouncing 
the  union  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  with  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  by  proposing  that  they  should  be  separated 
from  each  other,  and  allotted  to  different  branches  of  the 
feeing  bmfly.  At  the  beginning  of  1 746,  the  year  of  the 
FMender's  last  war  in  Scotland,  and  a  time  of  intrigue  and 
difficulties,  he  was  again  dispatched  as  ambassador  to  Hol- 
land. In  the  oonrse  of  the  same  year  be  was  named  while 
in  Hdland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  immediately 
repsired  to  his  post,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  in  a 
Mison  of  very  great  turbulence,  by  Ma  tolerant  spirit,  and 
conciliating  popular  manners.  His  short  govemmbnt  in 
Ireland  was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  public 
life.  Greotge  II.,  whose  prejudices  were  removed  or  weak- 
ened, recalled  him  from  Dublin  in  April,  1746.  and  ap- 
pointed him  Principal  Secretary  of  State.  In  conseq^uence 
of  being  obstructed  in  some  measures  which  be  considered 
important,  and  of  bis  now  really  declining  health,  he  re- 
signed bis  office  in  January,  1 748,  much,  it  is  said,  to  the 
Kgret  of  the  king.  He  was  kept  from  the  House  Lords 
by  his  giddiness  and  deafness,  but  in  17Si  be  delivered  an 
elefwit  speech  in  favour  of  adopting  the  New  S^le.  His 
decUning  years,  though  now  and  then  brightened  by  flashes 
of  wit  and  merriment,  were  clouded  by  sickiiMS  and  despoD- 
itacf.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1773,  in  the  79th 

Curitf  his  1^.  His  natural  son,  to  whom  his  well-known 
tten  were  addressed,  died  five  years  befim  bim. 
By  his  wife.  Melusina  Scbulemberg,  Countess  of  Walsing- 
ham,  and  niece  to  George  the  First's  mistress,  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  be  had  do  iasu&  After  much  opposition  from 
Gwrge  IL,  wbo  pretended  to  found  his  otgection  on  Cbes- 
terfleld's  inoessaut  gambling,  this  German  lady  married  his 
Lordship  in  1733.  Chesterleld  always  had  a  certain  taste 
for  liieiatore  and  a  partiality  for  the  aoeietv  of  literary 
inen ;  at  dilforent  times  of  his  Ufo  he  associated  with  Addi- 
•on.  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Arbutbnot.  Toltaira,  Mmtasquiott, 
*oA  AlgarottL  He  patnniied  Hammond,  a  poet  of  tbird- 
nte  mwit,  but  an  unfortunate  amiable  man.  and  procured 
liim  a  seat  in  parliament.  In  bis  intercourse  with  Samuel 
Johnion  he  gave  himself  lordly  airs,  and  the  sturdy  doctor, 
tbinking  himself  slighted,  avenged  himself  in  the  celebrated 
letter  which  was  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Die- 
No.  4iOL  'THB  PENNY  < 


tionary.  His  Letters  to  bis  Son,  which  appeared  toe  i«u 
after  hts  death,  were  never  intended  for  pablieation.  Thej 
have  been  mneh  censured  for  the  loose  morally  whtdi  they 
are  supposed  to  inculcate ;  but  itiU  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  show  a  great  knowled|;e  of  the  world,  and  much 
practical  good  sense,  expressed  in  an  easy,  agreeable,  and 
correct  s^le.  His  Miscellanies,  consisting  of  papers  printed 
in  *  Fog's  Journal,'  and  '  Common  Sense,'  of  some  of  bis 
speecbw  and  other  state  papers,  and  a  selection  from  his 
Letters  to  his  Friends,  in  French  and  English,  together 
with  a  Biographical  Memoir,  written  by  bis  friend  and 
admirer,  Dwtor  Maty,  were  published  in  2  vols.,  4to.,  in 
1777.  A  third  volume,  of  doubtful  authenticity,  was  added 
in  1778.  Chesterfield  also  wrote  Nos.  100  and  101  in  the 
*  World.*  in  praise  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  sundir 
copMs  of  very  light  verses  which  appeared  in  Dodsley's  eol- 
teetion.  (Dr.  Maty's  I4fe ;  Lord  Orford's  R^orJki.  vol  i., 
p.  S33.  and  vol.  iv.,  p.  277.) 

CHESTNUT.    fiEscuLDs ;  Castama.] 

CHBVAL  DE  FRIZE,  a  square  or  octagonal  beam  of 
wood,  from  ux  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and  pierced  by  iron 
rods  or  wooden  pickets  six  feet  long,  which  are  pointed  at 
each  end  and  shod  with  iron ;  the  pickets  are  placed  six 
inches  asunder,  and  pass  through  two  opposite  f^ces  of  the 
beam  in  directiona  alternately  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  cheval  resting  on  the  ground  at  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  pickets.  A  series  of  these,  disposed  in  lines  and  con- 
nected together  by  chains,  is  placed  in  the  ditch,  on  the 
berme,  at  the  entrances  or  behiim  the  glacis  of  a  field  fort ; 
or  on  the  breach  made  in  the  rampart  of  a  fortress,  in  order 
to  impede  the  enemy  at  the  time    making  an  attack. 

Chevanx  de  frise,  on  account  of  their  portability  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  put  together  or  taken  to 
pieces,  ware  much  esteemed  formerly,  and  were  employed 
m  the  open  field  as  a  protection  against  charges  of  cavslry ; 
but  they  are  now  seldom  used  for  this  purpose,  being  easily 
deranged  by  the  enemy's  artillery. 

When  Badajos  was  besieged  in  1812,  chevaux  de  frize. 
formed  by  fixing  sword  blades  in  beams  of  wood,  were 

Cated  by  the  defenders  on  the  breaches  in  the  Trinidad 
tion  and  in  the  adjoining  curtain,  where  they  proved  a 
fistal  obstacle  to  the  troops  engaged  in  the  memorable  as- 
sault on  that  fortress. 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  THE.  constitute  the  most  eastern 
portion  of  the  extensive  mountain-range  which  begins  on 
the  west  at  Loch  Ryan  and  traverses  the  whole  brnadth  of 
South  Sco^id  till  it  terminates  on  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  Peel  Fell,  ii"  17'  N.  lat, 
and  2?  35'  W.  kHig..  may  be  considered  as  the  most  western 
port  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Fnnn  this  point  the  rid^  runs 
N.E.  for  about  20  miles,  and  terminates  in  Cheviot  Hill, 
the  highest  of  its  summits,  which  is  S658  feet  above  the 
sea.  An'  elevated  mountain  tract,  however,  continues  nearly 
due  N.  from  this,  separating  the  Breamish,  which  rises  on 
the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Cheviot  HiU,  from  the  Beau- 
mont, which  originates  on  its  weatero  side :  this  tract 
terminates  at  no  great  distance  from  the  junction  of  these 
two  rivers,  which  form  the  Till.  To  the  E.  of  Cheviot  HiU, 
but  separated  ftom  the  range  1^  a  valley,  is  Hei^ehope 
2325  feet  above  the  sea.  ^le  ugbest  puts  of  this  rai^ 
are  covered  with  peat,  and  the  lower  afibhvitios  with  alluvuil 
earth.  The  whole  mountain  tnot,  especisUy  towards  the 
S.,  presents  to  the  eye  a  great  nwnbw  of  green  hills,  dif- 
fering in  form,  and  incloung  numenms  deep,  narrow,  and 
sequestered  valleys.  The  formation  of  the  rocks  is  primi- 
tive, consisting  of  porphyry,  espeeially  east  of  Carter  Foil. 
On  Carter  Fell,  whiob  is  at  a  short  distanee  from  Peel  F^ 
limestone  is  quarried. 

CHEVY  CHACE,  the  name  of  an  old  English  ballad, 
founded  upoQ  the  history  of  a  bunting  encounter  which  tooa 

Eiace  in  1388  at  Atterbum,  upon  the  south  of  the  Cheviot 
ills,  between  the  martial  families  of  Percy  and  Dougias. 
The  older  version  of  this  ballad  was  first  printed  by  Heame, 
ft'om  a  manuscript  in  the  Asbmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  by  Bishop  Percy  in  the  'Raliquesof  ancient 
English  Poetry.*   It  begiv 

'  TW  F«n>  ewt  of  MoilbwalMiteBdB.* 

AcoMding  to  a  emnmimieatioa  made  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  J, 
Conybeaie  to  the  editors  of  the '  British  Biblicwnqfdier,'  there 
is  now  tittle  doubt  but  that  the  author  of  this  ballad  was  one 
Richard  Sbaale,  who  dwelt  at  Tamworth,  whom  Percy  and 
Ritson  both  agreed  to  consider  as  the  transcribe  only  of  the 
Ashmoleao  copy.  The  styUi^i^^i^lMiiO^lglQid 
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nnooutbt  and  it  is  written  in  the  vmy  coarsest  and  broadest 
northern  dialect.  There  seems  tfae  best  reason  for  believing 
that  its  composition  may  be  dated  about  or  soon  after  1 540. 

The  more  modem  btilad  of  Chevy  Chace,  that  of  which 
Addison  has  critksiaed  the  beauties  in  the  *  Spectator'  (Nos. 
70,  74)»  begins 

'■  CM  pcosper  1oD|  our  noble  Vt\s' 

Bishop  Perc^  aieribes  this  version  to  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  It  was  probably  late  in  her  reig;n  when  it  was 
written,  or  Sir  Philip  Sydney  would  have  bad  no  occasion 
to  lament  that  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Cbace.  in  his  time,  was 
so  '  evil -apparel  led  in  the  rugged  garb  of  antio[uity.' 

Bishop  Percy  has  piloted  both  ballads  in  his  ^  Reliques/ 
edit.  1 794.  vol.  1. :  the  old  one  at  p.  1.  the  latter  ballad,  p.  270. 

CHEYNE,  GEORGE,  was  bom  in  Scotland,in  the  year 
1670.  He  was  at  first  intended  lor  the  churcbt  but  aftor 
attending  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Archibald  Pitcaim,  he  deter- 
mined to  practise  medidne.  Having  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  caufe  to  London  about  1700,  and  soon  aft^r  pub- 
lished his  *  liieory  of  Fevers,'  in  which  he  attempts  to  explain 
the  doctrine  of  secretion  on  mechanical  principles.  His  next 
work,  'On  Fluxions,'  was  published  in  1705,  and  procured 
his  admission  into  the  Royal  Society.  At  a  maturer  age  he 
called  this  a  juvenile  production,  and  acknowledged  that  it 
was  justly  censured  by  De  Uoivre,  to  whom  and  to  Ur.  Oli- 

Ebant  he  makes  an  apology  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Essay  on 
[ealth  and  Long  Life,'  for  having  treated  their  criticisms 
with  rudeness.  His  'Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural 
Religion,'  containing  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  evidence  of  natural  religion  to  be  deduced  from 
them,  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Roxbu^h,  for  whose  use 
it  aimears  to  have  been  written. ,  An  advertisement  of  the 
thira  edition  makes  mention  of  a  second  part,  *  containing  the 
nature  of  inflmtes,  together  with  the  philosophic  principles 
of  revealed  relupon;'  but  we  do  not  know  if  this  part  was 
then  first  added. 

Cheyne's  natural  disposition  to  corpulency  was  so  in- 
oreaseil  by  full  living  in  London,  that  in  a  few  years  he  be- 
oame  'fat,  short-breathed.  lethargi*£',  and  listless.'  His 
health  gradually  sank,  and,  after  trying  a  variety  of  treat- 
ment with  little  beneftt,  he  confined  himself  to  milk,  with 
'  seeds,  bread,  mealy  roots,  and  fruit,'  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded, and  he  was  soon  relieved  of  his  most  distressing 
symptoms.  During  his  illness,  being  deserted  by  his 
'bouncing,  protesting,  and  undntaking*  companions,  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  hira  in  such  misery  and  distress,  he 
began  to  look  to  religion  for  consolation,  and  at  last '  came 
to  this  firm  and  setttod  resolution  in  the  main,  viz.,  to  neg- 
lect nothing  to  secure  my  eternal  peace,  more  than  if  I  had 
been  certified  I  should  die  within  the  day ;  nor  to  mind  any 
thing  that  my  secular  obligations  and  duties  demanded  of 
me,  less  than  if  I  had  been  ensured  to  live  fifty  years  more. 
This,  though  wi^  infinite  weakness  and  imperfection,  has 
been  much  my  settled  intention  in  the  main  since.'  (The 
Mnglitk  Malady,  2od  edit.,  p.  334.) 

In  1 722  he  published  an  *  Essay  on  the  true  Nature  and 
due  Method  of  treating  the  Gout,'  together  with  the  virtues 
of  the  Bath  waters,  and  the  nature  and  cure  of  most  chronic 
diseases.  He  had  resided  at  Bath  daring  the  summers  of 
several  years,  and  attributed  much  of  the  benefit  he  had 
received  to  drinking  the  waters.  In  1 724  appeared  his  well- 
known  *  Essay  on  Health  and  long  Life,'  in  which  he  in- 
culcatea  the  necessi^  of  a  striet  regimen,  partieulu^y  in 
diet,  both  in  proventuig  and  curing  diseases.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  (rf  the  RoUs,  who  had 
been  under  the  author's  care.  In  the  preface  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  former  works,  which  he  censures  where  ikulty, 
with  great  firankness,  particularly  when  he  had  treated 
•ther  writers  with  levity  or  disrespect.  In  1 733  he  brought 
out  his  *  English  Malady,'  a  treatise  on  the  spleen  and 
vapours,  as  well  as  hysteric  and  hypodiondriacal  diseases 
.•n  general.  This  work,  once  very  popular,  contains  a  very 
minute  account  of  the  author's  owh  ease.  It  appears  that 
on  his  recovery  he  gradually  returned  to  a  more  generous 
diet.  '  However,  for  near  twenty  years  I  continued  sober, 
moderate,  and  plain  in  my  diet,  and  in  my  greatest  health 
drank  not  above  a  quart,  or  three  pints  at  most,  of  wine 
ur  Axf  (which  I  dun  absurdly  tiiottght  necessary  in  my 
bfuk  and  stowage*  though  eertainly  by  fl»  an  over-dose), 
and  that  St  dinner  only,  one  half  wini  my  meat,  with  water, 
0w  o&ar  aftK,  but  wme  moie  that  day;  never  tasting  any 
■Bpfar.  and  at  hPziMazt  notiUng  but  grani  tea,  mOmt 


any  eatable ;  but  by  these  means  every  dfaincr  noBBnarily 
became  a  siufeit  and  a  debaiioh;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  yeoxs 
I  swelled  to  such  an  enormous  size,  tliat  upon  my  last 
weighing  I  exceeded  32  stone.  1^  breath  became  so 
8h(»c,  that  upon  stepping  into  my  chariot  quickly,  and  with 
some  effort,  I  was  ready  to  fiiint  away  for  want  of  breath, 
and  my  face  turned  bhck.*  {77t»  EngU^  Maladjf,  toA 
edit..  Loud.,  1734,  p.  342.) 

He  now  returned  to  his  low  diet,  and  with  the  same 
success  as  before,  though  it  required  a  longer  time  to  re- 
establish bis  health.  The  proposal  of  a  milk  diet  appean 
to  have  afforded  much  diversion  to  contemporary* wits,  some 
of  whose  gibes  and  sarcasms  rather  ruraed  our  author's 
complacency ;  but  if  it  were  worth  while  to  ref^ite  epigrams, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  Pytha- 
gorean zealot:  thus  the  very  title  of  a  chapter  in  his 
*  English  Malady'  is  *  Of  nervous  cases,  requiring  a  mixed 
or  tnmming  regimen  of  diet,  viz.  of  tender  young  animal 
food,  and  a  little  wine  and  water  one  day,  and  the  other 
only  milk,  seeds,  and  vegetables.'  Dr.  Cheyne  died  at 
Bath,  in  1742,  at  the  age  of  72. 

CHIA'NA,  VAL  DI,  a  valley  in  Tuscany,  in  the  province 
of  Arezzo,  running  N.  and  8.  30  miles  in  length,  from 
Arezzo  to  Chiusi,  and  between  two  chains  of  hills,  of  which 
the  western  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone,  and 
the  B.  from  the  Thrasymeue  lake  and  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber.    The  Chiana  was  once  hardly  anything  but  a  vast 
marsh,  and  its  air  was  pestilential,  until  the  draining  began 
under  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I,,  which  was  finished  un-  | 
der  his  son  Ferdinand.    By  this  operation  above  36  square  | 
mites  of  ground  are  become  now  one  of  Uie  roost  fertile  dis-    ' ' 
tricts  of  Tuscany.   (Hanetti,  Corfe  idnm^cke  aullo  atata  I 
antieo  a  modgrm  delta  Vol  di  Chiana  ;  Fossombroni ;  Cor- 
sine,  &e.)  The  wafers  of  the  N.  and  larger  part  of  the  Chiana 
now  ran  N.  into  the  Arao.  In  antient  times  they  alt  Sowed 
S.  into  the  Tiber.  [Asiro.] 

CHIAROSCU'RO  is  a  branch  of  painting,  tlie  object 
of  which  is  to  combine  and  arrange  the  light  and  dark  parts 
of  a  picture  to  the  best  advantage.  The  term  is  derived 
from  two  Italian  words,  chiaro,  light,  and  oscttro,  dark, 
and  includes  the  treatment  of  bright  and  dark  colours  or 
tints,  as  well  as  simple  light  and  shade.  It  is  by  chiaros- 
curo that  relief  and  depth,  and  what  is  termed  the  effect  of 
a  picture,  are  produced;  by  a  judicious  contrast  of  bright 
colours  with  dark,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  or  by  their 
gradual  blending ;  by  involving  one  nart  of  the  picture  in 
shadow,  while  another  part  stands  fortn  in  fbll  light ;  or  by 
making  the  light  gradually  die  away  into  the  shadows. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  first  who  reduced  the  art  of 
chiaroscuro  to  any  thing  like  a  system.  It  was  afterwards 
practically  improved  by  Correggio  and  by  Titian,  under 
whom  it  may  be  said  to  have  attained  perfection.  It  gives 
to  Rubens  all  his  richness  and  brilliahcy,  to  Rembrandt 
his  magical  luminousness.  It  must  however  always  re- 
piain,  fVom  its  nature,  diflicult  to  teach  or  subject  to  rules. 
To  acquire  excellence  in  the  use  of  chiaroscuro,  the  student 
should  study  the  properties  of  light,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  diffused,  collected,  rcHected,' and  separated  into  colours. 
He  should  refer  to  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  aud 
observe  the  ipeans  which  they  have  employed  to  imitate 
nature ;  and,  abo^'e  all,  he  should  constantly  watch  and 
note  down  the  efi'ects  of  light  and  shade  as  exhibited  in  tlie 
olyects  around  him  under  various  modifications.  The  most 
powerful  dfeets  in  painting  will  always  be  the  nearest  to 
nature ;  and  the  most  pleasing  will  be  those  which  are  best 
selected  ont  of  the  infinite  variety  which  she  presents  for  our 
ehdoe. 

CHIA'VARI,  a  province  and  town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  in  that  part  of  the  old  Genoese  territories  tailed 
Riviera  di  Levante  or  E.  coast.  The  province  of  Chiavari 
is  bounded  W.  by  that  of  Genoa,  S.  bV  the  Mediterranean, 
N.  by  the  province  of  Bobbio,  E.  and  S.E.  by  that  of  La 
Spezia,  andN.E.  by  the  ^tat»of  Parma.  It  is  about  20  miles 
in  length  N.W.  and  8 JB.,  and  about  1 5  miles  in  its  greatest  ! 
breadtti.  The  Apennines  occupy  the  greater  part  of  it;  [ 
their  summits  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Trebhia,  \ 
in  the  province  of  Bobbio,  and  from  that  of  the  Tare,  in  the 
State  of  p&rma,  the  waters  of  which  flow  N.  into  tlie  Po. 
The  only  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  mountain  torrent  of 
Rapalio,  which  rans  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Vara, 
also  a  mountain  stream,  which  flows  S.  into  the  Magra, 
which  oopieB  down  from  Pontrem5li.^The^itnp  of  bud 
atong  the  ooast  baa  a  ffia<liiiiifthid>  liMfa^*TiiM»  vixft. 
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mnge,  and  lemon  thrive.  Tbe  mountahii  ftlMniid  with  tYMt- 
But-trees.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  on  the  sea. 

Chiavari,  a  bustling  place,  with  9800  inhabitants,  ixiA  a 
small  harbour,  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente  and  of 
the  courts  of  justice  and  commercial  court :  it  has  a  coUfe^ 
kept  by  the  brothers  Scholarum  Piarum,  besides  the  public 
elemental?  schools.  Sestri  di  Levante  has  7000  inha- 
iHtaats;  KApallo  is  a  pleasant  town  on  khe  gulf  Df  that 
name,  with  fine  gardens  and  country-houses  in  tne  neigh- 
bourbood,  and  90C0  Inhabitants  ;  Santa  Margberita.  fiOoO; 
IdTssna,  5000;  Varese,  5600;  Borzonasca,  4700  ;  and  S. 
Slefano  d'Aveto,  5700 ;  tlw  two  last  sre  Inland  amoti^  the 
Apennines.  {Caiendario  Sardo,  1824.)  "the  population  of 
the  whole  province  of  Chiavari  is  about  91»Q0A.  (Serristtni, 
Saggio  StatitticQ.y 

CHIAVKNNA.  TValtblina.] 

CHlCACDLE.  fCiRCARs,  Northhrw.] 

CHICHESTER,  an  antient  walled  city,  the  chief  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  to  which  it  gives  name,  a  parliamentaiir  and 
municipal  borough,  and  market-town,  in  the  Rnpe  of  Chi- 
chester, western  division  of  Sussex,  56  miles  S.W.  by  8. 
from  Loudon,  and  about  6  miles  fVom  the  sea-coast.  It 
stands  at  the  termination  of  a  gentle  descent  fVom  the  South 
Down  hills,  on  a  slight  rising  ground  slopins  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  a  low  country,  which  is  part  of  thejplain  that 
extends  from  the  west  side  of  Brighton  to  Portsmouth 
harbour,  betwem  the  South  Downs  and  the  sea,  and  attaint 
at  Chichester  its  neatest  width.  The  citv  within  the 
Vails,  which  are  w«l  preserved,  is  divided  by  two  prin- 
opal  streets  running  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west; 
wtticb  mterseet  eadi  other  near  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
in  this  respect  Tesembling  Chester,  and  preserving  the  form 
of  a  Roman  encampment  Beyond  the  walls  the  suburbs 
are  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  streets.  A 
imall  rivulet  called  [the  Lavant,  which  is  generally  dry  in 
summer,  bounds  the  city  on  ttie  east  and  south  sides.  The 
city  and  suburbs  stand  in  eight  parishes,  besides  an  eccle- 
siastic^ precinct  termed  the  Close,  round  the  cathedral, 
and  two  extra-parocbial  pieces  of  land.  The  population 
ir  these  in  1801  was  4744;  in  1811,  6425  ;  in  1821,  7362; 
in  1831.  8270.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1831 
was  1514.  These  returns jgive  5'7S  persons  to  a  hoUse  in 
ISOl,  and  5*46  in  1831.  There  b  no  manufactory  at  pre- 
lent  in  Chichester.  The  cattle  market,  which  is  hcltl  eierv 
alternate  Wednesday,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  England  held 
within  the  precincts  of  any  town,  and  is  always  weU  sup- 
plied with  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  piga.  There  are  several 
fairs  in  the  town  and  the  immediate  vicinity  at  different 
stated  times,  but  none  are  of  great  importance.  Large 
quantities  of  com  are  exported  through  the  town  for  London 
and  the  west  of  BngUnd. 

Chichester  was  undoubtedly  a  Roman  station,  probably 
Return.  It  is  conjectured  that  Vespasian  resided  here, 
•  when  in  Britain,  and  that  Claudius  erected  a  temple  in  it, 
dedicated  to  Neptune  and  Minerva,  of  which  an  inscribed 
ilooe,  dug  up  in  1731,  is  supposed  to  be  a  commemoration. 
The  walls,  which  are  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit, 
vere  in  aU  probahility  erected  originally  by  the  Romans. 
At  the  end  of  the  principal  streets  there  were  formerly  for- 
tified gates,  of  which  the  eastern,  the  last  standing  (taken 
down  in  1783),  is  said  to  have  afforded  decided  proofs  of 
Roman  architecture.  The  present  walls  are  supposed  to 
bare  been  re-constructed  with  the  materials  of  the  Roman 
walls,  and  a  mound  of  earth  (now  planted  in  different  parts 
with  fine  elm  trees),  which  runs  round  the  inside  of  the  walls, 
is  stated  to  be  in  the  style  in  which  the  Romans  constructed 
inch  works.  But  it  is  doubtful  If  there  be  any  Roman 
remains  now  existing  in  the  walls  or  buildings  of  the  city. 

The  wwd  Chichester  is  said  to  be  a  contraction  oif  CUsan- 
eeaster,  the  city  or  castle  of  Clssa,  an  Anglo-Saxon  chief, 
who.  if  credit  can  be  given  to  the  ibronicus,  repaired  and 
putbr  rebudt  it,  aAeir  it  had  been  destroyed  in  a  siegb  At 
the  Norman  survey  Chichester  had  only  two  hundred.  ai)d 
ihir^-eight  houses,  which  were  given  to  RAger  de  Uont- 
gomery,  who  was  created  the  first  earl  of  Chichester.  This 
nobleman  is  believed  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Sussex,  or  Sel- 
■ea,  from  the  peninsula  of  Selsea,  where  there  was  for- 
tterty  a  coasiaerable  town,  to  Chichester,  which  was  one 
cause  of  the  early  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  earliest 
eharttr  extant  is  erne  by  $teph«i,  confirming  previously 
•listing  priTitegea  and  customs ;  which  were  ftirther  con- 
fanwd  idI  extnided  bjr  nam«ous  cbarten  from  oiffiprent 


kings.  li  is  included  In  the  list  of  towns  of  tiw  Stscple 
in  the  27th  Edward  III.,  iralled  Ordinatio  Statmtarum. 
Under  the  Municipal  Corporations'  Bill  the  dty  is  divided 
into  two  wards,  with  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councflhH*. 
It  retuhied  two  members  to  Pirliaknent  from  an  early  date. 
By  the  Refohn  Act  thb  bmlndary  of  the  parlianwntuy  In>> 
rough  Was  enlii^ed  considerably  round  the  city. 

A  c&i^edral,  built  mostly  of  wood,  was  founded  hem  in 
llOS.  Tbb  present  cathedral,  which  was  erected  during  the 
13th  tjenbty,  eihibiUi  some  specimens  of  Norman  design,  and 
&Iao  some  examples  of  the  first  pointed  style,  when  the  Psi- 
^orih  or  Sussex  marble  ettttte  into  Ikshum.  As  a  eatbedrtl- 
ohuich  it  is  or  art  inferior  tdass .  hut  the  sjAv.  whieh  ii 
about  a  cehtury  later  in  ^te  tiian  the  body  of  Ow  buiUtn^ 
is  finely  proportioned.  The  cathedral  is  built  in  the  usnal 
form  of  a  cross ;  its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  b 
407  feet;  from  north  to  south,  150  feet;  the  transept b  IM 
feet  long,  and  34  fetst  wide;  the  nave  and  aisles  97ibet 
wide ;  and  the  tower  and  spire  300  f^t  high.  The  north 
transept  is  now  used  as  a  parish  church.  In  the  interior 
there  are  hina  monuments  hy  FIAxman,  one  of  them  to  the 
memory  of  William  Collins,  the  poet,  who  was  a  native  of 
Chichester.  Tt  tdio  contains  several  antient  monuments, 
which  are  curious,  and  some  of  more  recent  date  that  Are 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  The  best  of  the  latter  b  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was 
Ibr  some  time  member  for  thb  dty.  lib  thewttkofCtteir, 
and  was  rddsed  lubioription.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  cathedral  Is  an  insulated  hell- 
tower,  tiraditionally  known  as  Ryman's  tower,  which  b 
noted  for  its  massive  walls.  The  palace  of  the  bbhop  of 
Chichester,  whose  diocese  comprehends  nearly  the  entire 
county  of  Sussex,  is  within  the  city.  There  b  a  neat 
antique  chapel  attached  to  the  palace,  which  has  been  re- 
paired by  the  late  bishop.  Dr.  Maltby,  Chbhester  stood  a 
siege  during  the  civil  wars. 

The  average  gross  annual  income  of  seven  incumbents  of 
the  parishes  of  Chichester  amounts  to  664/.,  but  in  six  of 
the  cases  other  preferments  are  held.  {Eed.  Ret.  1S3S.) 
The  various  schools,  dally  and  Sunday,  amounted  in  1835 
to  29;  and  to  these  has  recentiy  been  added  an  infant 
school.  The  schools  of  a  dittbiet  public  character  are— one 
Bell's  school,  one  Lancaster  ditto,  both  very  flonrisfaing, 
and  educating  a  great  number  of  boys ;  each  of  Uiese  has  a 
girb'  school  talonging  to  it.  ThO  infant  school  b  intended 
to  accommodate  about  290,  A  hoarding-school  was  en- 
dowed in  1702  by  Oliver  Whitby,  Esq.,  for  12  hoys,  but 
fVom  an  increase  in  its  funds  the  number  is  now  augmented 
to  28,  Who  are  boarded  and  educated.  This  school,  which  b 
under  the  direction  of  five  thistees  (who  must  be  members 
of  the  chutvh  of  Bngland,  abd  *  not  parliament  men '),  b 
admirably  managed ;  and  the  boys  in  the  increased  number 
are  not  only  well  t&ught,  but  are  clothed.  Such  boys  as 
behave  properly  receive  a  sum  of  money  on  leaving  the 
school,  to  enable  them  to  setUe  in  business,  or  otherwise  to 
promote  their  interests.  The  boys  wear  Uie  antient  blue 
dress  of  simOiir  foundations.  The  revenue  b  about  I300A 
pw  anndm,  and  U  yOariy  increasing.  It  is  by  the  Fonn- 
oation  ChartOr  restricted  to  members  of  the  diurch  of  Eng- 
land. AnothA*,  termed  a  grammftr-sehool,  was  founded 
in  1497  by  Inshop  Story,  the  revenues  of  which  are  stated 
in  the  Education  Return*  to  have  been  collusivdy  admi- 
nistered. Scarcely  any  of  the  children  of  the  citizens  are 
educated  at  it,  as  it  u  exclusively  a  classical  school.  Tbere 
is  an  antient  foundation  for  the  support  of  old  and  infirm 
poor  persons,  called  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  {HUtory  of  Chi- 
chester.) Like  so  many  of  the  antient  charitable  founda- 
tions, much  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  funds  of  this  hos- 

Sital  goes  to  the  custos,  or  director,  who  b  always  one  of  the 
ignitaries  of  the  cathedral,  in  1^  chapter  of  which  lies  the 
patronage  of  the  charity. 

,  The  parochial  diurches  vi  Chichester  are  remarkable  for 
their  imallneas  and  the  poverty  of.  their  appearance.  During 
the  present  year,  1836,  the  largest  parish  (the  Subdeanery) 
was  divided,  and  a  lundsome  GoUiie  church,  capable  of  con- 
taiding  a  thousand  persons,  erected  without  the  walls.  This 
church,  which  b  surrounded  with  an  extensire  cemetery,  u 
named  St.  Paul's. 

The  chief  public  buildings  of  Chichester  are  the  guild- 
hall, town  or  oounty-hall.  council  chamber,  market-house, 
com  exchange,  market  cross,  jail,  ^i^tie,  infirmary, 
and  the  philosophical  B<><>>^^'a|Ud  Bra^auk^^ 
The  town-hall  b  a  rude  inmTeoinit  eiu]am^cB»  n- 
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mains  of  an  antient  monastery  of  Grrey  Frian.  The  council 
chamber,  which  is  the  officioj  quarters  of  the  corporation, 
is  small,  and  far  from  ornamental;  it  is  joined  to  an  as- 
sembly room  of  larae  dimoisions,  in  whioh  most  of  the 
public  meetings  are  held.  The  market-houae  is  neat  and 
commodious.   The  com  exchange  is  an  elegant  building, 
recently  erected  by  subscription,  and  consisting  of  a  splendid 
open  anow-room  with  stores  for  corn  behind.   The  market 
cross,  which  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal  streets, 
is  termed  by  Mr.  Britton,  *  the  most  enriched  and  beautifUl 
example  of  this  class  of  buildings  in  England.'   Its  form  is 
an  octagon,  having  a  large  central  column,  from  which 
spring  numerous  bold  ribs,  beneath  a  vaulted  roofj  eight 
pier  buttresses  support  the  superjiicumbent  panelled  wall, 
parapet,  pinnacles,  and  flying  buttresses.   There  are  three 
inscriptions  on  tablets,  in  niches,  and  clock-dials  are  in- 
serted above  them.   The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  open 
turret,  of  modern  and  inferior  workmanship.   The  market- 
cross  was  erected  bv  bislMq^  Stan  towards  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  nis  arms  are  unpaled  with  those  cUT  the 
nigning  monarch  on  shields  attadied  to  the  buttresses,  l^e 
jail  is  small  and  inconvenient  The  theatre  is  neat  but 
small.    The  infirmary  is  a  very  elegant  and  beautirul 
building,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  outside  the  city, 
and  surrounded  with  ainng  grounds  for  the  putients.  It  was 
irected  by  subscription  in  1 826-7,  and  was  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients  in  October.  1827.    It  owes  its  establish- 
ment to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Forbes.    It  is  one  of  the  best 
planned  and  best  regulated  establishments  in  the  kingdom, 
although  of  small  extent ;  it  contains  about  sixty  beds,  and 
is  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  1400^.  The 
literary  and  philosophical  society,  which  was  established 
in  1831,  and  is  very  flourishing,  has  elegant  and  extensive 
premises  in  the  South  Street,  with  reading  and  exhtbitim 
rooms,  and  museum*  which  already  contains  a  fine  conection 
of  birds  and  minerals,  and  muff  other  articles  of  interest 
and  value.   Lectures  are  delivwed  regularly  every  winter 
before  the  members,  now  consisting  of  about  150,  who  pay 
an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea.   The  mechanics*  in- 
stitution was  founded  in  1 829,  and  is  also  very  flourishing ; 
its  present  members  amount  to  450.    In  I83fi  an  elegant 
building  for  the  purposes  of  the  society  was  erected  by  sub- 
scription at  the  South  Gate.   Lectures  before  the  members 
are  regularly  delivered  during  the  winter,  and  are  very  well 
attended.   Tbis  institution  has  no  museum,  hut  has  an  ex- 
tensive well-selected  library. 

In  1817  an  Act  was  passed  for  making  a  canal  fhim  Chi- 
chester liarbour  to  the  city,  a  distance  of  ab(mt  a  mile  and 
a  half,  which  forms  a  branch  of  the  Portsmouth  and 
London  canal,  by  the  way  of  Arundel.  There  is  a  quay  on 
the  harbour,  to  which  vessels  of  150  to  180  tons  can  come 
up  at  high  tides.  The  canal  has  not  been  very  profitable, 
as  the  dues  are  stated  to  equal  the  land  carriage  from  the 
quay.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels 
with  the  tonnage  * — 

FORIIOH. 
iDwards.  Oalwuda. 
.  .    410    .  .    3    .  .  120 
.  .    426    .  .    3    .  .  188 
.  .    300    .  .    2    .  .  US 
COASTWISB. 

.    23,914    .    256    .  10,342 
.    25,730    ,    288    .  12,555 
.    27,408    .    251    .  9.461 
The  gross  receipt  of  Customs'  revenue  collected  at  Chi<. 
cheater  in  1833  was  1034^ ;  in  1834,  1529/. 

Cbicbester  has  a  clean,  neat,  and  comfortable  appearance; 
the  city  is  well  built,  lighted,  watered,  and  drained ;  the 
principal  streets  are  spacious,  and  contain  many  large  houses. 

There  are  annual  horse  races  in  the  neigfabourhood.  at 
(Soodwood  Park,  the  tteat  of  the  Duke  of  Ridimond,  which 
attract  numerous  visitors.  (Britton's  Picturesque  Aniiqui- 
tietf  Geography  of  the  Sodetu  for  Diffution  of  Vt^l 
Knowledge;  Boundary  and  S^tmdfxd  Corporation*  Be- 
porte;  Hay's  Hist.  <tf  Chichester;  Communiaitum  firm 
Chichester.) 
CHICK  PEA.  [CiCER.] 

CHICKASAWS,  an  Indian  tribe  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  inhabiting  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  of 
Uississippi,  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
river*  Tombigbee  and  Yaioo.  They  were  formerly  more 
uumvroos,  but  they  have  been  considerably  redwted  by  war 
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and  the  small-pox.  At  present  their  number  does  not  appear 
to  exceed  3000.  They  speak  a  language  similar  to  that 
of  their  southern  neighbours,  the  Choetaws,  and  have  mads 
some  progress  in  eiviUzaUon ;  they  cultivate  com,  cotton, 
potatoes,  and  beet-root;  and  have  herds  of  cattl^  ^ep, 
and  swine.  They  live  in  comfortabto  cabins,  and  have 
erected  a  school  at  dieir  own  expense.  A  few  missionaries 
are  active  in  imparting  religious  instruction  to  them. 

CHICKWEBD,  a  common  annual,  with  soft  light  green 
opposite  ovate  leaves,  a  brittle  stem,  and  minute  white 
petals,  almost  spliv  into  two  parts.  It  and  groundsel  are 
two  plants  which  are  to  be  found  in  flower  on  any  day  in  the 
year ;  botanists  name  it  Siellaria  media. 

CHICORY  is  a  perennial  plant  bearing  a  composite 
flower,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  sub-family  or  section 
of  the  ehicoracea,  which  belongs  to  the  fiamily  Compositee, 
It  has  a  fusiform  root  like  a  eanot,  from  the  crown  of 
which  large  and  succulent  leaves  spread  out,  with  deeply 
indented  edges.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter  and  anunuie; 
and  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  root  have  been  need  in  me- 
dicine, in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  as  a  tonic  bitter  and 
diuretic.  It  is  ftequontly  used  as  a  salad,  especially  when 
blanchecl.  For  this  purpose,  the  roots  are  taken  up  in  the 
end  of  autumn ;  they  are  then  placed  in  sand  or  light 
mould,  in- a  cellar  from  which  the  light  is  excluded,  the 
leaves  haviog  been  cut  off  previously  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  crown.  Fresh  slender  leaves  soon  grow  out  of  the 
root,  and,  being  deprived  of  light,  they  are  much  more  de- 
licate and  tender  than  those  which  grow  in  the  open  ground. 
The  bitterness  also  is  thus  lessened,  and  they  tbrm  a  very 
pleasant  winter  salad,  which,  from  the  long,  slender,  and 
malted  state  of  the  leaves,  the  fVench  call  barie  de 
eapufin  (monk's  beard).  It  is  pleasapter  to  the  taste  than 
common  endive,  and  stimulates  the  stomadi  by  ita  Utter 
and  aromatic  quality. 

The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  leaves  of  the  chicory,  and 
their  speedy  reproduotioQ  after  they  have  been  cut,  sug- 
gested the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  this  phint  as  food 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  who  are  fond  of  the  leaves.  Hr.Crett^ 
de  Panud,  who  cultivated  it  near  Paris  in  a  rich  soil,  pro- 
duced extraordinary  crops.  Tbe  first  year  be  cut  it  only 
twice,  but  afterwards  four  and  five  times  in  a  year:  it 
produced  more  green  food  than  any  other  plant  cultivated 
for  this  purpose.  Arthur  Young  was  so  struck  with  it  that 
he  strongly  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  British  agri- 
culturists ;  and  in  the  queries  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  Board  ih  Agriculture,  me  was,  whether 
chicory  was  cultivated  in  the  district  as  green  food  for  cattle. 
But  notwithstanding  its  abundant  produce,  it  has  not  beec 
found  so  much  superior  to  other  green  ftaod  as  to  make  its 
cultivation  general.  Some  accurate  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  were  made  in  France  at  the  national  form  of  Raim- 
bouillet,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  chicory  oompared  with 
lucerne  and  other  green  food.  Tbe  chicory  was  declared  in- 
ferior, giving  a  disagreeable  taste  to  milk  and  butter  when  * 
cows  are  kept  upon  it.  For  sheep  it  is  very  good,  and  a 
small  portion  mixed  with  their  other  food  may  probably  be 
a  preservative  against  tbe  rot. 

Chicory  is  now  chiefly  cultivated  in  Belgium  and  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  from  the  root  a  powder  which 
can  be  substituted  for  coffee.  This  hss  become  a  very  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce.  It  was  very  lately  introduced 
into  Britain,  and  the  consumption  of  it,  and  consequent 
demand,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  government  thought 
proper  to  put  a  check  on  its  importation  by  a  duty  of  so/, 
per  ton  on  the  dried  rooL 

To  have  tbe  roots  in  perfection,  the  seed  should  be  sown, 
or  rather  drilled,  in  April,  like  that  of  the  carrot.  If  sown 
sooner,  they  are  apt  to  run  to  seed.  The  land  should  be 
rich,  deep,  and  light.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  out  to 
six  inches  in  tbe  rows,  ^nd  most  carefully  weede£  In  Sep- 
tember the  leaves  should  be  finally  gathered  and  the  roots 
taken  up,  which  may  be  done  with  a  common  potato-fcniu 
Thay  are  then  cleaned  by  scraping  and  washing,  spht  where 
they  are  thickest,  and  cut  across  in  pieces  about  two  or  three 
inches  long.  These  pieces  are  dried  by  means  of  a  slow  oven 
w  a  kiln.  Some  nicetv  is  required  in  drying,  to  prevent  the 
root  from  being  aoorohed  and  to  keep  the  proper  flavour. 
In  this  state  it  is  sold  to  tbe  nenhants,  packed  in  bags. 
It  is  afterwards  cut  orchoppad  mto  small  pieces,  and  roasted 
exactly  as  ooffoe,  ground  m  a  mill,  and  packed  in  paper*  in 
pounds  and  half  pounds  for  retail  sale,  Wiien  coffee,  as  u 
■U  eolonial  pndune,  beea9i$if)Ki«^)tiE«WI||^b^  elunqa 
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a  fVines  and  Germany,  ohieoir  wu  almoit  untwraally 
xmi  u  the  beat  sttbstitate*  and  the  taite  ii  by  many  thought 
M  gntafiil,  that  the^  prefer  tiie  eoflfee  with  which  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  part  of  chicory  has  been  mbced.  Chicory  is  said 
to  exhaust  the  adl,  and  to  require  freih  ground  to  prevent 
its  degenerating.  Unless  the  soil  is  rich  and  light,  the  roots 
vill  not  come  to  a  good  size  in  one  season,  and  old  roots 
become  tough  and  stringy.  It  is  only  the  young  roots  that 
are  fit  to  be  prepared  for  commerce.  Tbey  lose  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  weight  in  drying.  The  best  preparation  of  the 
land  for  ehiooi^  is  grass  or  ctoT«.  Hie  manure  should  ha 
bid  on  before  it  is  ploi^hed  up  in  aittumn,  which  wfll  acce- 
lerale  the  decomposition  of  the  roots.  The  land  should  be 
ploughed  verj  deep  in  spriug,  and  laid  light ;  the  ror&ce 
birrowed  fine,  and  the  onieory  seed  drilled  in  rows  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  rolled.  Liquid  manure  spread  over  the 
finuDd  will  much  accelerate  the  grawtil  of  the  plants,  which 
must  be  thinned  out  like  turnips  or  carrots  to  six  or  eight 
inches  from  plant  to  planL 

CHIEMSEE.   [Bavaria,  p.  51.1 

CHIHUAHUA.  [Mexico.] 

CHILBLAIN,  a  local  but  peculiar  inflammation  of  the 
ikin,  commonly  appearing  uncler  one  of  three  forms.  The 
mildest  form  is  attend^  with  redness,  swelling,  and  a 
sense  of  heat  and  itching,  often  quite  intolerable.  In  the 
Hcond  or  severer  form  the  eolour  of  the  swollen  part  is  of  a 
deeper  rod,  sometimes  of  a  dark  blue  colour*  and  at  other 
times  even  of  a  purple  hue.  In  the  third  or  the  severest 
form,  small  vesieles  rise  on  the  surbce  of  the  reddened 
and  swollen  skin,  which  are  soon  converted  into  sores,  from 
which  a  thin  irritating  matter  discharges,  the  irritating 
nature  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  alter,  or  to  bring  the 
sores  into  a  state  of  healthy  suppuration. 

That  the  inflammation  of  which  this  troublesome  com- 
plaint is  the  consequence  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  very 
veil  understood,  surgeons  conclude  because  they  find  that 
it  it  not  relieved  by  the  applications  which  are  most  bene- 
ficial in  ordinary  intlammation. 

The  exciting  cause  of  chilblain  is  always  cold,  and  more 
especially  cold  applied  after  the  part  had  been  previously 
mnch  heated.  Hence  those  persons  are  most  sulgect  to  the 
complaint  who  have  contracted  the  bad  habit  of  going  im- 
mediately  to  the  flre  when  they  come  home  in  winter  with 
their  fingers  and  toes  very  eold.  Hence  also  the  chief  seats 
or  the  disease  are  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most 
exposed  to  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  nold,  as  the  nose, 
ean,  lips,  toek,  heels,  and  fingers.  Young  persons  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  adults,  females  than  male^  and  -it  aeenu 
most  frequently  to  attack  persons  of  a  fair  skin. 

The  painful  itching,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  trouble- 
ume  part  of  this  complaint,  is  best  relieved  by  active  and 
Ime-eontinued  ^ction  with  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  or 
vilh  a  mixture  of  two  puts  of  camphorated  spirits  with  one 
of  Goulard's  extract  Some  surgeotis  speak  highly  of  the 
effieacy  of  one  part  of  the  tincture  of  oantharides  to  six  of 
the  commoQ  soap  liniment  as  a  lotion.  Bat  *  one  the  best 
modes  of  curing  chilblains  of  the  miUter  kind  is  to  rub  them 
with  snow  or  ice-cold  water,  or  to  bathe  them  in  ice- water 
KTenJ  times  a  day,  keeping  them  immersed  each  time  nntil 
the  pain  and  itching  abate.  After  the  parts  have  been 
nibbed  or  bathed  in  this  way,  they  should  be  well  dried 
with  a  towel  and  covered  with  flannel  or  leather  socks." 

The  stimulating  applications,  only  in  a  more  diluted  form, 
appear  also  tu  be  the  best  remedies  when  vesications  arise. 
In  this  esse  the  application  of  heat  to  the  part  affected 
^uld  be  most  carefully  avoided.   When  the  vesicles  ter- 
nuute  in  sores,  they  require  stimulating  dressings. 
Bat  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  the  most  effectual 
of  guarding  against  tbe  annoyance  of  ^is  irritating 
often  exceedingly  protracted  disease  is  to  accustom  tbe 
ikin  to  moderate  fnetion.  to  avoid  clothing  the  parts  too 
warmly,  to  avoid  still  more  cuefulty  sudden  and  great  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold;  and  accordingly  to  take  particular 
not  to  go  immediately  into  a  warm  room  or  near  a  fire 
ottt  of  the  cold  air ;  and  to  wash  the  parts  frequently  with 
««d  water.  (Cooper's  Surgical  DicUanary.) 

CHILE,  one  of  the  new  republics  on  the  continent  of 
aonth  America,  lies  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  between 
1  ^      ®-      '  archipelago  of  ChOoe.  which 

«j»  bebncs  to  it,  extends  about  two  degrees  farther  south, 
■yieiepublic  of  Chile  considers  the  whole  coast  to  the  Strait 
*  Magalhaens,  and  likewise  a  portion  of  Patagonia,  as  be- 
^■Vng  to  itA  temtories;  but  as  no  settlements  ban  be«n 


formed  in  these  countries,  we  shall  limit  our  desoripttoa  to 
the  tract,  between  25**  and  42°  N.  lat.,  which  extends  flrora 
the  chain  of  the  Andes,  forming  its  eastern  boundary  (be- 
tween 69°  and  71°  W.  long.),  to  tne  shores  of  the  Pacifle 
Ocean  (between  71°,  70°  and  74°  W.  long.) 

Chile  is  bounded  on  tbe  east  by  the  republic  of  La  Plata, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Andes.  On  the  north  'A 
borders  on  the  desert  of  Atacama,  which  belongs  to  Bolivia. 
On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  tbe  Pacific ;  and  on  the  south 
it  is  separated  from  the  island  Chiloe  by  the  Strait  of 
Cfaaeaok  and  bounded  bv  tlw  Bay  of  Anoud. 

Its  extent  from  nortn  to  south  is  about  11 7S  railaa;  iti 
breadth  varies  between  100  and  800  miles ;  and  its  mean 
may  be  taken  at  150  miles.  This  would  rave  it  m  snnhoe 
of  176,250  square  miles,  which  does  not  oiffer  much  from 
the  calculation  of  Humboldt,  who  assigns  to  it  an  area  of 
14,240  Spanish  leagues  (20  =  1  degree),  or  170,860  square 
miles.  It  is  therefore  about  60,000  square  miles  lai^r  than 
the  British  islands. 

The  Andes,  which  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  as  far 
north  as  tbe  Bay  of  Ancud  press  close  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  appear  to  turn  east  at  tbe  northern  extremity  of  that 
bay,  but  soon  resume  their  northern  direction,  in  which 
with  some  slight  bends  to  the  east  and  west  they  continue 
aloug  the  boundary  line  of  Chile.  So  liar  as  we  yet  know, 
they  constitute  up  to  35°  S.  lat  one  single  range,  about  100 
miles  or  more  in  width.  Between  35°  and  34*^  8.  lat. 
divide  into  two  ranges,  which  unite  again  north  of  34°,  and 
inclose  the  elevated  longitudinal  valter  of  Tunyan,  the  most 
southern  of  those  valleys  by  which  uie  Andes  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  mountain  ranges.  About  33°  20'  the 
chain  divides  aguo,  and  incloses  the  longitudinal  valley  erf 
Uspallata,  which  extends  nmrthward  to  3<r  S.  lat :  the  eleva- 
tion of  this  valley  at  tbe  post-house  of  Uspallata  was  found  by 
Miers  to  be  597U  feet  above  the  sea.  It  belongs  to  tbe  state 
of  La  Plata.  No  part  of  the  Chilian  Andes  has  been  mea- 
sured, except  three  moQntain  passes ;  but  some  of  the  nume- 
rous peaks  in  the  chain  have  been  estimated  to  rise  to  15,000 
and  16^00  feet  This  estimate  is  founded  on  the  net  that 
in  these  latitudes  tlw  snow-line  is  found  at  about  14,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  summits,  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  are  the  Peak  of  Aconcagua  (south  of  32°), 
the  Peak  of  Tupungato  (south  of  33°),  the  Volcano  Pen- 
quenes  (near  34*0*  tne  Peak  of  Deseabexado  (north  of  36°), 
and  tbe  Volcano  of  Antuco  (north  of  37°).  The  mean 
height  of  tbe  whole  range  seems  to  he  lower  south  of 
than  north  of  it,  though  tbe  summits  in  the  whole  range 
seem  to  attain  nearly  the  same  elevation.  This  portion  of 
tbe  Andes  contains '  many  volcanoes.  Tbey  are  extremely 
numerous  to  the  south  of  35°,  where  nearly  twenty  are 
known  to  exist,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  are  still  un- 
known. Between  35°  and  30°  only  a  few  occur,  and  at 
great  distances  firom  one  another.  Still  farther  north  no 
volcano  is  known  to  exist  in  the  Andes,  between  that  of  Co- 
quimbo  (south  of  30*),  and  that  of  Atacama  (south  of  8 1°). 

Sever^  mountain-passes  tiaveiae  thU  range.  Tbe  most 
f^uented  is  that  of  Aeoneagiu,  which  passes  over  the 
range  between  the  peaks  of  Aconcagua  and  Tupungato*  tra- 
verses  the  valley  of  Uspallata,  and  unites  Santiago  de  Chtte 
with  Mendoza  in  La  Plata.  Its  highest  point  called  La 
Cumbre,  is,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Pentland,  12,454 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  pass  of  the  Portillo  traverses  the 
Andes  south  of  the  peak  of  Tupungato,  passing  through 
the  northern  part  of  tbe  valley  of  Tunyan:  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  road  that  Dr.  Gillies  measured,  whose  highest  eto- 
vation  he  found  to  be  14,365  feet  above  the  sea.  South  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Tunyan,  near  the 
volcano  Penquenes,  is  another  pass,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Gillies,  rises  to  13,810  feet  The  Pass  del  Planehon  tra- 
verses the  range  between  the  volcano  of  Peteroa  and  the 
peak  of  Deseabesado,  and  is  Ins  elevated  than  die  others, 
since  vegetation  extends  to  its  summit  The  pass  of  Antuco, 
which  crosses  the  range  near  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  that 
name,  probably  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height  As  it  tra ' 
verses  the  country  of  the  independent  Indians,  who  oocupj 
the  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  it  is  not  much  used.  Besides  these 
passes  there  are  others  over  the  Andes,  but  all  of  them  are 
impracticable  for  mules  in  winter  (from  June  to  September). 

The  districts  of  Chile  north  of  tbe  Rio  Chuapa  (31°  3(K  S. 
lat.)  resemble  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  the  whole  of  that  coun- 
try may  be  considered  as  the  western  declivity  of  tbe  Andes. 
Near  tbe  high  range  the  country  is  still  between  6000  and 
8000  feet  ,bpve  tbe  «a,  and  it  lo««  |ri^u^  g^g^ 
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Jill  ik  terminates  Aear  Ihe  sea  in  an  extenstTe  plain,  about 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  sixty  to  eigh^  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  country  between  this  plain  and  the  chain-of 
the  Andes  is  verv  uneven,  exhibiting  Numerous  ridges  of 
low  bills,  which  in  some  parts,  especially  near  the  Andes, 
and  near  the  plain  along  the  shored,  run  parallel  to  the  great 
chain  and  the  Pacific ;  but  in  the  intermediate  country  they 
continually  change  their  directioa.  The  surbce  of  this 
country  presents  either  bare  rocks,  or  is  covered  witii  sand, 
and  nearly  without  vegetation,  except  a  tevr  itt^ted  shrubs, 
which  senerally  occur  in  the  narrow  elens  and  ravines,  with 
vhibh  It  IB  spurindiy  Ititersectedi.  A  few  riven  riiiing  in 
the  Andes  run  in  deep  beds  through  this  country,  but  most 
of  tbem  have  only  water  in  the  spring  (September  till  Die- 
eemher),  when  ^e  snow  is  melting  in  the  upper  region  bf 
the  Andes,  and  they  are  dry  during  eight  or  nine  mouths 
of  the  year.  Only  three  rivers,  the  Copiapii,  Gua&co,  and 
Chuapa,  have  water  all  the  year  round.  On  their  banks  are 
ibe  few  cultivated  spots,  which  are  irrigated  by  water  drawn 
from  the  rivers.  But  all  the  small  level  tracts  along  the 
watercourses  are  not  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt,  which  in  some 
places  are  five  or  six  inches  thick,  and  occupy  the  whole 
surface,  covering  even  the  low  grasses.  The  few  spots  which 
are  cultivated  produce  only  Indian  coni,  potatoM,  a  smalt 
Quantity  of  wheat,  and  considerable  quantities  ot  fhiits. 
Few  countries  of  equal  extent  possess  greater  metallic 
wealth,  especially  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  but  the  extreme 
sterility  of  the  country  prevents  the  working  of  these  mines, 
except'when  they  are  very  rich.  In  climate  these  districts 
resemble  Peru. ,  It  never  rains,  but  sometimes  a  pretty 
strong  dew  falls  bi  the  morning,  which  refreshes  the  plants. 
This  extreme  drypesa  qf  the  air  is  accompanied  with  a  very 
moderate  degree  oif  heat,  the  thermometer  in  summer  rarely 
attaining  more  than  70°;  and  in  winter  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  so  low,  that  the  morning  dew  is  changed  into 
snow.  This  general  description  applies  only  to  the  country 
north  of  30°,  south  of  which  line  the  euUivable  spots  are 
more  extensive  and  more  numerous,  and  the  country  is  an- 
nually refteshed  by  a'  few  showers  of  rain. 

From  tba  snow-capped  peak  df  Aconcagua  a  mountain- 
ridge  runs  directly  west,  and  terminates  at  a  short  dutance 
from  the  sea.  It  is  called  Cnesta  (ridge)  de  loa  Angeles, 
and  attains  a  considerable  height,  which  however  greaUy 
decreases  as  it  proceeds  westward.  Another  ridge,  branching 
off  from  the  Andes  at  the  peak  of  Tupungato,  runs  first 
north-west,  and  is  called  Cuesta  de  la  Dahesa :  it  then  turns 
west,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Campana  de  Quil- 
lota.  a  mountain  which  rises  to  about  2500  feet  above  the 
sea,  from  which  it  is  about  twelve  miles  distant.  A  much 
lower  ridge  extends  farther  we-st,  terminating  not  far  from 
the  shore  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Aconcagua,  This 
westerly  ridge,  which  is  called  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco,  is 
traversed  by  the  road  which  runs  ftom  the  mountain-pass 
of  the  Cumbre,  and  attains  in  this  place  an  elevation  of  2896 
feet  above  the  sea.  Hie  country  enclosed  by  the  Cuesta  de  los 
Angeles,  and  those  of  La  Dahesa  ftnd  Chacabuco,  is  drained 
by  the  Rio  de  Aconcagua.  This  river  rises  on  the  north-wedt 
declivity  of  the  peak  of  Tupungato,  and  runs  more  than 
one-third  of  its  course  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  glen,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes  in  a  N-N.W.  direction ; 
It  then  gradually  turns  west,  hut  the  valley  through  which 
it  flows  is  still  narrow,  till  it  has  terminated  another  third 
of  its  course,  when  it  enters  the  valley  or  plain  of  Acooca- 
gua,a  beautiful  level  tract,  extending  from  S.S.E.  toW.N.W. 
fifteen  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  thirteen  where  widest.  This 
plain  is  about  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  but  as  the  river  has 
water  enough  to  irrigate  the  whole,  it  is  well  cultivated,  and 
perhaps  the  most  populous  portion  of  Chile.  At  its  western 
extremi^  it  lies  nearly  contiguous  to  the  valley  of  Ptituendo, 
which  ti  smaller,  but  also  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
extends  northwajrd  to  the  Cuesta  de  los  Angeles.  After 
the  junction  of  the  Rio  de  Aconcagua  with  the  Rio  Pu- 
tuendo,  the  mountains  again  approach  its  bank,  but  soon 
Vetreat  a  little  farther ;  and  hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
extends  the  valley  of  Quillota,  which  is  not  much  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  others,  and  is  about  three  or  four  miles  wide. 

South  of  the  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco  the  level  country  begins 
to  occupy  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  surface.  The  plain 
of  Santiago,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  extends  south 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Maypii.  Towards  the  north  it  is 
frpm  six  to  eisht  miles  wide,  but  farther  south  it  grows 
wider,  ud  on  the  bank  of  the  Maypfl,  from  east  to  west,  it 


is  about  twenty  miles.  Its  soil  is  ston^  and  dry.  and  it  can- 
not be  cultivated  where  tt  is  not  irrigated.  Ctaltivation 
accordingly  exists  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  riverf, 
and  of  the  canal,  by  which  the  water  of  the  MaypA  has  been 
brought  upoti  it  Hlers  thought  that  not  one-tenth  of  the 
plain  was  under  cultivation,  but  in  this  respect  there  has 
doubtless  been  somfe  improvement  of  late  years.  The  coun- 
try between  the  plain  and  the  Andes  is  filled  by  mountains 
of  various  heights,  with  ateep  declivitjes,  and  neariy  without 
Tegetation :  the  vAllE^s  hitersecting  tbem  are  narrow,  and 
covered  witii  an  immense  number  of  greater  «  smaller 
stones,  which  have  fallen  down  ftom  tM  ^aoant  moun- 
tains. The  country  between  the  plain  Santtiigo  and 
the  Pacific  Is  traversed  by  some  ranges  of  hills,  which 
rise  to  no  great  height  abo^%  the  adjacent  plains,  and  are 
southern  of^tsfh}m  the  Cuesta  of  Chacabuco^  The  |^ins 
between  them  are  pretty  leVel,  and  of  moderate  •xlent :  the 
soil  is  dry  and  stony,  without  water  and  trees. 

The  Rio  MaypfL  has  its  sources  in  the  Andes,  between  the 
Peak  of  Tupungato  aM  that  of  Cauquenes,  and  one-third 
of  its  course  lies  between  the  high  offiiets  of  the  Andes  in 
narrow  valleys.  Towards  the  plain  of  Santiago  its  vallev 
widens.  When  the  river  has  entered  the  plain,  the  cailhl  o! 
Maypil  cohducts  a  portion  of  its  waters  to  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  while  river,  teontinuing  its  western  course,  tra- 
verses its  southern  portion.  After  itt  Junction  with  the  Rto 
do  CdhiA,  which  teaverses  the  plain  of  Santiago,  bnt  has 
water  only  in  the  ndny  season,  the  Kaypii  enters  die  valley 
ofMelipilli,  from  four  to  six  mileswide,wfaieh  contains  large 
tracts  of  well-cultivated  lud.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Uaypi^  is  about  160  miles. 

The  country  south  of  the  Rio  Maypft  has  a  different  cha- 
racter. Towards  the  Andes  it  is  covered  with  the  high 
lateral  branches  of  that  range,  which  enclose  narrow  and 
elevated  valleys.  But  about  two-thirds  of  the  country  rise 
in  gentle  undulations,  and  contain  comparatively  few  steep 
and  high  hills.  Here  also  the  rains  are  by  no  means  abun- 
dant, nor  do  they  last  for  ai^y  length  of  time :  agriculture 
therefore  cannot  be  carried  on  without  irrigation,  and  the 
tracts  of  ground  uhdet  cultivation  are  not  extensive.  To 
this  want  of  moisture  the  naked  face  of  the  country  must 
be  attributecl.  No  ttees  of  laige  siie  are  found  in  Chile 
north  of  the  Rio  Cacbapoal,  but  their  number  increases 
farther  south,  till  oh  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Maule  the  forests 
of  high  timber  trees  become  very  extensive.  The  Rio  Maule 
rises  in  (he  Andes  at  the  Ibot  of  the  Peak  of  Descabezado. 
near  36°,  and  runs  firit  nearly  (Hue  west.  When  it  has  ar- 
rived at  the  more  \eveil  eountryit  turns  north-west,  and  flow- 
ing in  a  diagonal  line,  felU  Into  the  sea  about  34**  40'.  It  is 
the  most  northern  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  Chile.  At  high 
tides  vessels,  not  drawing  more  than  six  feet  water,  may 
enter  its  mouth,  and  proceed  some  smtf  distance  up  iu 
Flat  river-barges  may  ascend  at  any  season  for  twenty  miles 
and  upwards.  These  favourable  circumstanaes,  united  tn 
the  fertility  of  the  country  on  its  banks,  and  the  extensive 
forests  of  timber  trees,  will  prdbably  soon  render  this  river  of 
considerable  importance.  The  country  between  the  Rio 
Maule  and  the  Rio  Biobio  is  stilt  better  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture ;  but  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Spttoiaras  it  has  been 
nearly  deserted,  on  account  of  the  frequent  incursions  of 
the  neighbouring  Indian  tribes.  This  tract  contains  much 
more  level  ground  than  any  other  portion  of  Chile.  The 
Andes  here  terminate  by  a  steep  descent,  and  without  ofi*- 
sets ;  and  at  their  foot  begins,  in  the  northern  districts,  an 
undulating  country,  intersected  with  small  plains.  In  the 
southern  districts  the  level  country  b^ins  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  range,  and  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  it  The  Travesia  (heath)  of  Yumbel,  a  plain  sixty 
miles  lor^,  and  nearly  as  wide,  between  the  towns  of  Yum- 
bel and  Tucapel,  is  covered  with  sand  and  small  pieces  of 
volcanic  matter;  it  is  without  trees,  water,  and  vegetation, 
except  at  a  few  qiots.  Poeppig  thinks  it  nrobable  that  it 
was  once  covered  with  water,  and  fermed  a  lake.  A  chain 
of  low  hills  divides  it  on  the  south  from  the  plain  of  the 
Isla  de  Laxa,  which  is  nearly  as  large,  and  contains  only  a 
few  low  hills.  This  plain,  which  is  covered  with  grass,  is  of 
great  fertility.  The  country  between  this  plain  and  the  sea 
IS  covered  with  high  but  gently-sloping  hills,  which  are 
partly  clothed  with  wood,  and  partly  bare  and  sterile.  Along 
the  rivers,  especially  the  Biobio,  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 

The  Rio  Biobio  rises  in  the  Andes  near  38°,  and  rung 
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toane  it  is  de«p  and  ra|^d.  It  becomes  navigable  for  canoes 
and  rafts  at  Nascimiento,  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  vhich 
Captain  B.  Hall  foand  two  miles  wide,  though  too  shallow 
for  large  vessels.  This  river  mav  be  considered  as  the 
•toQthem  boundary-line  of  Chile.  1*0  the  S.  of  it,  the  re- 
public possesses  only  the  fortress  of  Taldivia,  and  a  few 
smaller  fortressM  along  the  8.  bank  of  the  river.  These 
fortifieationa,  which  were  erected  b^  the  Spaniards  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  Amucaniana,  having  fallen  into 
decay  during  the  war  of  independence,  the  Lndians  were 
enabled  to  Overrun  the  southern  districts  of  Chile,  and  to 
Uy  them  waste  Of  late  years  the  rejpublican  government 
haa  rebuilt  them,  and  is  now  enabled  to  defend  these 
conntrie*  sgtinat  the  Indians. 

Though  the  countir  8-  of  the  Biobio  is  incladed  in  the 
tnritories  of  the  repnblic.  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
»mall  tracts,  entirely  in  ponesaion  of  the  independent  tribes, 
called  Araucanos.  This  country,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is 
nearly  eorered  with  high  trees,  which  frequently  form  im- 
{^netrable  forests.  The  surface  seems  to  be  nearly  a  level 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  with  the  exception  of  a  range 
of  hills  running  N.  and  S.,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  as  may 
nc  inferred  from  the  great  number  of  warriors  that  the 
Indians  can  send  into  the  field.  The  Rio  Caltacalla  (also 
named  Rio  de  Valdivia)  is  by  far  the  deepest  of  the  rivers 
of  Chile  :  sixty-gun  ships  can  enter  its  mouth  without  great 
danger ;  hut  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  is  navigable.  Some 
of  the  smaller  rivers  are  also  said  not  to  have  a  bar  at 
their  entrwkce,  and  to  form  pretty  safb  harbours  for  vessels 
ti  middling  size. 

The  eliniate  of  the  central  portion  of  Chile,  of  which  ^lone 
we  hare  more  particular  information,  may  be  compared  in 
M>me  degree  with  that  of  Italy.  The  greatest  heat  occurs 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  at  which  time  the 
thermometer  on  the  coast  frequently  rises  to  85°  during  the 
:lay.  and  70°  to  75"  during  the  night.  The  hottest  part  of 
the  day  is  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  which 
lime  wind  rises  in  tlie  S.,  which  often  blows  with  great 
violence.  In  the  interior,  even  in  the  elevated  valley  of 
Aconcagua,  the  thermumeter  frequently  rises  to  90°  and  95** 
in  the  shade ;  and  as  the  southern  wind  is  not  strong  here, 
the  days  are  sultry,  but  at  sun-set  a  delightful  breeze  sets 
in.  which  cools  the  air.  The  months  of  March  and  April 
are  much  more  temperate,  especially  in  the  interior,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  latter  months  the  rains  generally  set  in. 
Rains  fall  only  between  May  and  August,  and  then  the 
Andes  are  covered  with  snow,  which  generally  lies  for  four 
or  five  months  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  range.  Snow  and 
also  aome  ice  occur  in  the  elevated  valleys,  but  it  soon  melts, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  only  chilly  while  the  rain  is  falling. 
Snow  never  occurs  along  the  sea.  The  number  of  rainy 
days  in  the  northern  districts  is  commonly  fourteen,  and 
seldom  more  than  twenty  throughout  the  year.  This  ruin, 
which  is  very  heavy,  seldom  falls  for  more  than  three  days 
continuously.  In  the  southern  districts,  where  the  number 
of  rainy  days  is  much  greater,  being  on  an  average  forty, 
the  rain  sometimes  continues  ten  days  without  intermission. 
After  the  rainy  season,  in  September  the  spring  begins, 
which  is  frequently  more  chilly  than  the  winter  itself,  and 
ire  is  sometimes  observed  even  on  the  coast  Whenever  an 
easterly  wind  brings  down  the  cold  air  from  the  snow- 
eove.  ed  Andes,  the  thermometer  sinks  in  a  short  time  15° 
or  18^,  hot  soon  riser  again.  Summer  begins  towards  the 
ommen  cement  of  November,  and  then  the  sky,  which, 
during  the  spring,  is  covered  with  clouds,  is  entirely  free 
fiom  them.  The  heat  gradually  increases,  and  ip  the 
northern  districts  vegetation  begins  to  die  away  in  Decem- 
ber, but  in  the  southern  districts  tho  country  is  always 
clothed  with  verdure,  as  the  plants  are  occasionally  re- 
frp^hcd  by  rain,  and  the  dews  are  frequent  and  heavy. 
The  mean  temp^ture  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Aconc^ua 
in  July  and  August  is  70°,  and  at  Talcahnana,  near 
Concepmon,  one  or  two  degrees  less. 

Cnile  is  subject  to  stnmg  periodical  gales.  In  the  be- 
■sinning  of  the  r^oy  aeasmi  (May  and  June)  the  north 
ud  nortb-westera  winds  prevaU,  and  frequently  blow  with 
iireat  violence.  As  all  the  harbours  of  this  coast  are  open  to 
that  quarter,  vessels  abandon  them,  and  weather  the  storm 
in  the  open  sea.  During  eight  or  nine  months  the  wind 
Diows  mm  the  S.,  and  frequently  with  great  force,  especially 
in  autumn  (from  February  to  April).  At  the  same  time  a 
eurrent  runs  alonf^  the  coast  to  the  N.,  both  which  ctrcum- 
ffttneei  J^four  navigation  northward,  but  the  letiua  to  the  S 


is  rendered  very  tedious  and  difficult.  Basterl;  winds  are 
rare,  except  in  September,  when,  as  already  observed,  they 
suddenly  lower  the  thermometer,  and  in  February  and 
March.  In  the  latter  season  they  blow  only  in  the  v^ey* 
of  the  Andes,  and  raise  the  thermometer  from  7f  tq 
even  in  valleys  which  are  upwards  of  5()00  feet  above  the 
sea.  They  blow  with  such  a  force,  that  they  throw  down 
the  strongest  trees. 

Probablv  no  country  is  more  subject  to  eartiiquakea  than 
Chile ;  they  occur,  however,  much  more  frequently  along 
the  coast  than  in  the  interior.  In  the  northern  districts 
slight  shocks  are  felt  almost  every  day,  {^nd  occasionally 
several  times  in  a  day.  Sometimes  they  destroy  the  towns 
and  lay  waste  a  great  extent  of  country.  In  1 8 1 9  the  town 
of  Copiap6  was 'levelled  to  the  ground,  and  i^  1832  the 
damage  done  in  Valparaiso  and  the  country  about  it  was 
not  much  less.  In  the  last  earthquake  the  rocks  inclosing 
the  harbour  of  Quintero,  which  is  some  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua,  were  raised  four  or  five  feet 
above  theur  former  level. 

The  climate  of  Chile  varies  much  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts ;  hut  it  is  every  where  so  healthy,  that  it  is  ditHcuU  tc 
determine  what  kind  of  diseases  are  prevalent. 

Intertropical  plants  do  not  succeed ;  for  though  the  heat 
in  the  northern  district  is  great,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  plants  which  require  a 
long  time  for  coming  to  maturity.  I'he  sugar-cane  was 
trira  some  years  ago,  but  it  has  been  abandoned.  Agri- 
culture is  umited  to  the  productions  of  Eiirope.  Indian 
corn  is  grown  every  where,  but  iiot  to  a  great  amount. 
Wheat  is  the  staple ;  it  is  raised'  all  over  the  country,  and 
gives  in  many  places  very  abundant  crops,  especially  S.  of  tlie 
Rio  Maule,  whence  considerable  quantities  of  flour  are  ex- 
ported to  the  harbours  along  the  western  coast  of  S.  America, 
where  it  enters  into  competition  with  the  flour  brought  from 
the  United  States.  Large  quantities  are  from  time  to  time 
shipped  to  Cook's  Land  or  New  South  Wales.   Barley  is 

f;rown  in  the  southern  provinces  to  some  extent,  but  very 
ittle  N.  of  the  Rio  Maule  ;  oats  only  on  a  few  estates,  and 
rye  is  not  known.  Leguminous  vegetables  are  grown  abun- 
dantly, especially  different  kinds  of  beans,  and  supply  an 
article  of  exportation.  I|emp  is  raised  in  the  country  N .  ot  the 
Rio  MaypCi,  and  grows  to  an  extraordinary  height.  Since  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  hemp  of  Chile  is  superior 
.^ven  to  the  Russian,  Uie  state  favours  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture by  granting  to  its  cultivators  many  advantages. 
Hemp  is  grbwq  in  no  other  country  on  th«  W.  coast  of 
S.  America. 

Vegetables  are  not  much  cultivated,  except  in  the  coun- 
tries about  the  capital  and  the  moat  frequented  parts. 
Potatoes  however  are  grown  in  great  abundance  iii  the 
northeru  districts.  Capsicum  is  raised  in  the  valley  of 
Aconcagua,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  in  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  quinoa  (Cheuopodium 
quinoa)  is  peculiar  to  Chile,  which,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, is  raised  in  abundance,  and  somewhat  resembles 
millet;  a  pleasant  beverage  is  made  of  it.  Melous.  and 
water-melons,  as  well  as  pumpkins,  succeed  very  well  in  the 
northern  provinces,  where  they  ore  raiaod  in  ^reat  quantities, 
aiid  attain  a  surprising  size. 

Figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  peaches  iuoeeed 
best  in  the  most  northern  district^  whence  they  are  exported 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  state.  Wine  is  made  at  different 
places,  but  not  yet  with  any  great  success.  The  best  is 
made  near  Concepcion.  The  olive-tree  succeeds  as  well  as 
in  Spain,  and  its  cultivation  is  rajndly  increasing,  but  the 
oil  is  bad  for  waot  of  a  proper  method  of  preparing  iL  Ex- 
tensive forests  of  wild  apple  and  pear  trees  occur  along  tb<> 
foot  of  the  Andes  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  fruits  are 
hardly  eatable,  but  cider  is  caade  of.  them.  The  forests, 
which  cover  so  considerable  a  portion  of  Uie  southern  pro- 
vinces, contain  many  fine  timber-trees,  which  form  one  of 
the  more  important  articles  of  export.  In  the  Andes 
S.  of  the  volcano  of  Antuco,  many  valleys  are  covered  with 
forests  of  the  Arauearia.  whose  fruiu  contain  a  great 
number  of  nuts  twice  as  lam  as  an  almond,  which  m  very 
palatable,  and  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  Indian 
tribe  of  the  Pehuonches.  (Poeppig.) 

Cattle  are  very  abundant  north  of  the  Rio  Maule,  the  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains  and  high  hills  affiirding  ot^ioos 
pasture  fta  four  or  five  months,  and  some  low  tracts  which 
are  sown  with  lucerne,  fox  the  nam^u^Mu^^^ 
proprietors  sometimes  possess  mm  la|u1w  to  SMOOwMof 
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o&ttle.  Live  stock,  jerked  beef,  tallow,  and  hides,  are  large 
articles  of  export.  Cheese  is  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Maule  and  sent  to  Peru ;  and  butter  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  larger  towns.  Horses  have  greatly  decreased  in 
number  during  ihe  last  twenty  years.  They  are  of  a  mid- 
dling size  and  strong ;  of  late  years  horses  and  mules  have 
been  exported  to  Cnok's  Land  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Shoep  are  not  nmnennu,  and  their  wool  is  bad.  Goats  ate 
kept  V  the  lower  dasus,  bat  are  not  numerons.  Swine 
am  found  in  abundanee  in  the  archipelago  of  ChiloS,  whence 
hams  are  exported;  on  the  continent  they  are  less  nu- 
mttfotis  Pork  is  salted  in  the  harbours  as  provisions  for 
the  vessels.  The  island  of  Mocha,  between  Goncepcion 
and  Valdivia,  is  overrun  with  wild  horses  and  pigs,  both  of 
which  are  used  at  f^esh  stock  by  the  whaling  and  sealing 
•hips  in  the  Pacific. 

Gold  dust  is  found  in  the  sand  of  nearly  all  the  rivers 
which  come  down  from  the  Andes,  as  in  the  Rio  de  Acon- 
cagua, Rio  Maule,  and  Biobio.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
many  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  these  streams 
were  employed  in  washing  the  gold  sand,  but  it  is  now  only 
done  in  a  few  places.  Some  gold  mines  occur  in  the  north- 
em  districts,  where  they  are  worked,  but  the  produce  is 
inconsiderable.  Othna  are  sud  to  exist  in  the  southern 
provinces,  but  naae  are  worked.  Silver  is  still  more  aban- 
aant,  but  the  average  is  only  from  9  to  10  mares  (one  marc 
=  8  ounces)  in  the  cargo,  or  5000  lbs.  of  ore.  In  1832  liow- 
ever  very  rich  silver  mines  were  discovered  about  sixty  miles 
sonth  of  the  town  of  Copiap6,  where  the  ore  was  found  so 
rich  as  frequently  to  contain  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal.  Their  working  has  commenced  with  great  activity, 
and  all  the  other  mines  are  nearly  abandoned.  Poeppig 
thinks  that  the  produce  of  all  the  silver  mines,  even  in- 
eluding  the  rich  one  discovered  in  that  year,  did  not  exceed 
120,000  or  130,000  marcs.  The  copper  mines  are  very  nu- 
merous in  the  northern  districts,  especially  about  Illapel, 
Coquimbo,  CopiapA,  and  Suasco ;  c<^per  is  also  found 
fortber  south  in  the  Andes,  but  is  not  worked.'  The  copper 
of  Copuqift  is  most  valued.  Miers  estimated  the  quantity 
of  copper  flXDOrted  in  1824  at  40,000  cwt. ;  in  1829  it  roue 
to  60.000 ;  tne  mean  may  be  50,000.  A  small  portion 
comes  to  Europe,  but  by  far  the  laiver  part  ^s  to  India 
and  the  United  States.  Ores  of  lead,  tin.  and  iron,  are  said 
to  exist,  but  they  are  not  worked. 

The  coal  formation  extends  under  a  considerable  part  of 
the  southern  provinces.  The  coal  is  at  present  bad,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  improve  in  quality  as  the  mines  are 
sunk  deeper.  Salt  does  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity.  A 
good  deal  is  collected  in  the  lakes  of  Bucalemu,  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Ma)rpi]i,  in  whidh  the  salt  water  of  the 
sea  is  subjected  to  evaporation.  A  great  quanti^  of  salt  is 
imported  ftom  Peru  and  PataRonia.  The  latter  is  collected 
hw  the  Indians,  partly  fltHOU  lakes,  and  p.artlT  from  the  sides 
of  mountaiiu  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  Andes  between  36** 
and  40^  south  latitude. 

The  population  of  Chile,  north  of  the  Rio  Biobio,  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  descendants  of  Europeans.  If  there  has 
been  any  mixture  with  the  copper-coloured  race,  it  must 
have  been  very  small.  There  are  no  Indians  north  of  the 
Biobio,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes  south  of  34^ 
8.  lat.  Negroes  are  few  in  number.  The  population 
is  diflbrently  stated  by  travellers.  Miers  thought  that  it 
did  not  exceed  560,000,  but  the  partial  census  of  some  pro- 
vinces shows  that  he  has  much  underrated  il.  Many  who 
have  seen  the  country  are  of  t^nion  that  1,200,000  can 
hardly  be  too  mneh.  The  most  recent  estimates  carry  it 
even  to  1.400,000.  Hie  Ind^u  who  inhabit  the  country 
south  of  the  Biobio  are  known  by  the  name  of  Araucanians, 
and  have  obtained  some  celebri^  by  the  high  degree  of 
civilization  attributed  to  them  by  Molina  [Araucanians], 
of  which,  however,  -modem  travellers  have  been  unable 
.  to  find  any  traces.  They  appear  to  consist  of  several 
tribes,  who  speak  different  dialects  of  the  same  language, 
and  are  divided  by  the  Chilenos  into  IruUo*  cottinot, 
or  Indians  inhabiting  the  coast,  and  into  Molttchot,  who 
inhabit  the  extensive  wooded  plains  stretehing  along  the 
foot  of  the  Andes.  It  is  the  latter  Indians  who  have  resisted 
aj  attempts  to  conquer  them,  and  have  at  last  destroyed 
neariy  all  the  settlements  established  sooth  of  the  Biobio. 
Tbam  nations  derive  their  principal  subsistence  from  agri- 
eulture,  coltiTatiDg  Indian  oom.  potatoes,  heans,  and  some 
other  artidles.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Andes  between  34°  and 
37"S.  lataiethePehuenobei^irtioieem  ratlier  to  be  ad- 


dicted to  a  wandering  fife.  AU  these  tnbes  still  enjoy  com- 
plete independence,  and  frequently  mvaf^e  the  southern  dis- 
tricts between  the  Biobio  and  Maule  in  their  incursions. 

The  country  north  of  the  Biobio  is  politically  divided  into 
six  provinces,  to  which  are  added  the  province  of  Valdivia, 
comprehending  the  European  settiements  south  of  that 
river,  and  the  province  of  Chiloe,  which  consists  of  the  arcbi- 
pdagoof  that  name. 

L  The  province  of  Coqmmho  comprehends  the  most 
northem  stoile  pwtion  of  the  republic ;  and  nas  the  Rio 
Chuapa  for  its  boundary  on  the  south.  It  exporu  gold*  silver, 
and  copper,  and  dried  fruits.  Its  mines,  which  are  the  richnat 
in  Chile,  are  worked  chiefly  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
small  towns  of  Coquimbo,  Copiapb,  Huasco,  and  Illapel. 
The  capital  is  Ciudad  de  Serena,  a  small  town  with  about 
4000  inhabitants,  situated  somewhat  more  than  six  miles 
from  the  bay  of  Coquimbo. 

II.  The  province  of  Aconcagua  contains  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Aconcagua,  and  the  countries  north  of  it  to  the  Rio 
Chuapa.  It  exports  cattle  and  wheat,  and  has  some  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  copper.  The  capital,  S.  Felipe,  or  Villa 
Viqja  de  Aconcagua,  contains  above  10,000  souls.  In  the 
viUley  there  are  also  Quillota,  with  8000  inhabitants,  and  S. 
Rosa,  or  Villa  Nuera  de  Aconcagua,  of  nearly  equal  size. 
Near  Petorca  there  are  rich  mines  of  silver. 

III.  The  province  of  Santiago  comprehends  the  plains 
along  the  foot  of  the  Andes  on  botn  sides  of  the  Rio 
Maypil,  and  the  hilly  and  in  some  places  mountainous 
country  between'  the  plains  and  the  Pacific.  It  contains 
few  mines,  and  their  produce  is  small.  Its  wealth  consists 
in  wheat  and  cattle.  It  contains  the  capital  of  the  republic, 
Santiago,  and  the  most  frequented  harbour,  Valparaiso. 
Roncogua,  towards  its  southern  boundary,  is  a  place  of 
some  importance. 

IV.  The  province  of  Colchogua  extends  between  tho 
rivers  Cachapoal  and  Maule,  and  comprehends  a  country 
partly  level  and  partly  hilly.  It  is  of  great  fertility, 
and  induces  com  in  abundance;  eattie  are  also  very 
numerous.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  precious 
metals.  In  this  province  the  immense  foreste  begin  which 
cover  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  south ;  fortner  north 
there  are  no  forests.  The  capital,  San  Fernando,  apparently 
one  of  the  most  oonuderable  towns  of  the  republic,  is  situated 
in  a  very  fertile  country.  Taica  is  also  a  place  of  some  note. 

V.  The  province  of  Maule  extends  from  the  Rio  Maule 
to  the  Rto  Itata,  and  to  its  upper  branch  the  Rio  Ruble. 
It  produces  com,  wine,  and  tobacco,  and  is  partly  covered 
with  lofty  forest  trees.  It  is  probably  the  most  fertile  put 
of  Chile,  and  consists  mostly  of  an  undulating  country  and 
some  small  plains.  Copper  abounds  in  some  places ;  but 
catile  constitutes  the  pnncq>al  wealth  of  the  inhabiuntd. 
The  chief  town  is  Vilu  de  Cauquenes.  a  small  ploice  situ- 
ated in  a  well-cultivated  plaiu. 

VI.  The  province  of  Concepdon  Ues  between  the  rivers 
Itata  and  Biobio,  and  comprehends  the  sandy  plain  of 
Yambel  and  the  fertile  plain  of  Isia  de  Loxa,  with  t^  hilly 
country  extending  between  the  plains  and  the  sea.  It  is 
less  fertile  than  Maule,  a  great  part  of  ite  surface  being 
occupied  by  the  Travesia  de  Yambel  and  the  sandy  hitis 
between  it  and  the  sea ;  but  the  remainder  is  very  fertile, 
especially  the  plain  of  Laxa.  Corn  and  timber  are  the 
principal  exports.  The  capital  is  Concepcion.  Chilian,  in 
the  interior,  was  formerly  a  place  of- some  importance,  but 
has  been  much  reduced  of  late  yean  by  repeated  invoaions 
of  the  Indians. 

VII.  The  province  of  VoUUvia  comprehends  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Rio  Bbbio  and  the  Bay  of  Aneud ;  but 
nearly  all  this  tract  is  occtuned  hy  independent  Indian  tribes. 
Except  the  toinu  of  Valdivia  and  Osomo.  die  European 
settlements  are  limited  to  a  small  number  of  fortifications 
along  the  banks  of  the  Biobio,  among  which  Nascimieoto 
is  the  most  important  Timber  and  tk  liMe  corn  are  ex- 
ported. The  capital  is  Valdivia.  Oiomo.  a  small  town 
lies  in  40°  20^  B.  lat 

VIII.  The  province  of  Chiloe.  [Chiloe.] 

Chile  is  probably  the  only  American  state  formerly  sub- 
ject to  Spain  whose  commerce  has  increased  since  the  se- 
paration from  the  mother  country.  The  importations  in 
1832  amounted,  according  to  a  rough  estimate  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Valparaiso,  to  about  1,000,000'.,  and  the  expoi- 
tation.  including  the  transit  commerce,  did  not  fell  much 
short  of  1,500,000^  In  Poeppig's  jMw  foUowmg 
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Somewhat  mora  than  one  tbird  of  the  whole  commerce  is 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Engli^  about  one-thii^  be- 
)oii|^  to  the  Nwth  Americans  and  French,  and  tho  re- 
mainder to  the  other  European  and  American  nations. 
[Valparaiso.] 

The  reTennes  of  the  republic,  from  1 825  to  1 830,  amounted 
to  1.736^00  Spuish  dollars:  in  1831  only  to  1,509;000, 
and  in  1832  to  1^4.633.  In  1833  they  were  estimated  at 
l,6gs,000;.l}utuptoiheyear  1832  the  axpenses  exeeeded 
tbi  revnm^  and  the  intemt  on  the  En^iah  -loan  of 
1.00lt,OOO/^  has  not  been  paid.  The  army  consisted  in 
IS32  of  3300  men,  brides  the  militia,  which  was  esti* 
aiated  at  20.000.  The  navy,  which  formerly  consisted  of 
13  vessels,  was  reduced  in  1832  to  two  small  ressels. 

When  Francisco  Pizarro  had  overthrown  the  empire  of 
the  Incas  in  Peru,  he  sent  Almagro  to  subjugate  Chile, 
With  great  lota  of  men,  Almagro,  passing  over  the  Andes 
and  through  the  desert  of  Atocaraa,  entered  the  northern 
provinces  without  resistance,  these  districts  having  pre- 
Tiooaly  been  dependent  on  the  Peruvian  empire.  But  far- 
tber  south  he  met  the  more  warlike  tribes,  and  made  no 
P«at  iRogKss.  His  suooesBOr,  Valdivia,  advanc^  to  the 
Biotn^  and  founded  the  town  itf  Santiago  in  1541.  For 
iDon  than  200  years  the  Spaniards  tried  to  est^ish  their 
jmthority  in  the  south,  but  widiont  permanent  snoeess ;  and 
in  1771  they  were  oUued  to  abandon  that  country)  wiOt  the 
eicepiion  of  VaUivia.  Osonus  and  a  few  small  Ibilresies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Biobia. 

The  ftrst  disturbances  tendmg  to  a  separation  from  the 
Spanish  dominion  occurred  in  1810,  and  went  on  increasing 
till  the  Cbilenos  were  defeated  in  1814  at  Rancagua,  by  the 
Spactgfa  general  Osorio.  In  1817  San  Martin  entered  Chile 
with  so  army  from  La  Plata,  and  liberated  the  country  by 
the  battles  of  Chacabuoo  (12th  February,  1817)  and  MaypA 
(Stb  April,  1818).  The  new  government  has  a  republican 
fonn;  the  provinces,  however,  do  not  constitute  separate 
■tales,  bat  have  a  central  legislature  and  executive.  The 
caeutive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  supreme  director.  The 
rangrau  is  composed  of  «  senate*  consiatuig  of  twentar  meo^ 
bos  at  the  utmost  and  of  a  house  of  zepnssntatim,  to 
which  a  deputy  is  sent  Ibr  every  15,000  souls.  Since  the 
ntablishment  of  the  constitutkHi,  the  conflict  of  the  pditieal 
puliea  has  been  nearly  continuous,  and  the  country  has 
DM  yet  derived  from  this  change  those  advantages  which 
*en  anticipated.  (Molina ;  Miers ;  Mmn  ;  Rtite  um  die 
^dein  1830—32;  POeppig,  Reise  in  ChiU,  Peru,  undauf 
A'noMomtrutnm  m  I827'-32.) 


CHI'UAD  (from  xOait'i  is  (or  rather  was)  used  to  mean 
a  thousand  consecutive  numben.  Thus  ftinn  1  to  1000 
forms  the  first  chiliad,  ftom  1001  to  SOOO  dw  seoond,  and  en 

on. 

CHIIIN  A,  a  genus  of  testaceous  mdloaks,  separated  by 
Mr.  Gray  frcnn  ^uftoH^a,  and  including  Auricula  Dom~ 
beiana  of  Lamarck,  and  Auricula  JImtatUit  of  Lesson. 
Locality.  South  America,  in  ftesfa<water  streams,  with  most 
of  the  habits  of  tiie  Linmea. 

CHILLIES.  rCAPsicra.] 

CHILUNOWORTH,  WILLIAM,  was  the  sod  of  Wil- 
liam  Chilliogwo'rth,  mayor  of  Oxford,  where  be  was  bom  in 
October.  1 602.  In  1 61 8  he  was  a  seholsr,  and  in  16S8  a  fel- 
low, of  TrhiUy  College  in  that  University.  Some  curious  me- 
mwis  of  him  ara  preserved  byAnUk  Wood  {Athem,  Qnm. 
c.  20),  who  sa^s  *  bs  would  often  wulk  in  the  college  grove, 
and  dispute  with  any  scholar  be  met,  purposely  %o  iwwitata 
and  mue  the  way  of  wrangling  common  wiu  him,  whidi 
was  a  fashion  used  in  those  days,  especially  among  Uie  dis- 
puting theolo^ists,  or  Aose  who  set  themselves  apart  pur- 
posely ictc  divinity.'  The  comparative  moits  of  the  English 
and  Romish  churches  were  at  that  time  a  subject  of  zealous 
and  incessant  disputation  among  the  university  students ; 
and  several  learned  Jesuits  succeeded  in  making  distin- 
guished proselytes  among  the  Protestant  clergy  and  nobili^. 
Clullingwortb,  being  an  able  disputant,  was  singled  out  by 
the  famous  Jesuit  Fisher,  alias  Jt^tonnes  Perseus  (A'MibM. 
Soe.  Jfw),  by  whcon  he  was  emvineed  of  the  neeeasity  ftn- 
an  infallible  living  '  Rule  of  Atith.'  On  this  he  at  <mce 
adopted  the  Cathdio  ^tan,  wrote  out  hia  leasou  fiir  ab- 
juring Protestantism,  and  jtaned  the  Jeaniu  in  thor  colkfce 
at  Dmiay. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  the  awuments  addressed 
to  him  by  his  godfkther.  Dr.  Laud,  then htshop  of  London, 
induced  him  to  abandon  Catholicism,  and  be  returned  to 
Oxford  in  1631,  where  he  passed  about  four  years  in  recon- 
sidering the  Protestant  tenets.  "Hie  great  woik  of  Dailli 
on  the  Fathers,  which  then  first  appeuvd,  is  said  to  have 
finally  dietermined  him. 

In  1635  he  published  his  '  Religion  of  Protestants,  a  safe 
way  to  Salvation.'  It  excited  great  attention,  and  passed 
through  two  editions  in  less  than  five  months.  For  an  an- 
coont  of  the  circumstances  whidi  ooeasioned  this  work,  and 
for  a  list  of  the  publications  connected  with  the  controver^. 
seeKippis'a  .  Bri^..vol  iiiM>  51 1.  The  principle  c^Chil- 
lingworth  is,  that  the  volume  of  Divine  SeripUum.asoertained 
to  be  such  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  histtmcal  and  critical  in  ves- 
t^^tion,  is  to  be  considered  the  sole  authority  Christians, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  His  boldness 
in  asserting  the  principle  of  private  judgment  was  opposed  as 
much  by  the  Puritans  as  by  the  Catholics ;  and  while  the 
Jesuit  Knott,  alias  Matthias  Wilson  (Bibtioth.  Pairum  Soe. 
Jent,  p.  185).  contended  that  he  'destroyed  the  nature  of 
faith  by  resolving  it  into  reason,*  Dr.  Cheynell '  prayed  that 
God  would  give  him  new  light  to  deny  his  carnal  reason,  and 
submit  to  faith.'  These  were  two  of  the  most  determined  of 
Chillingwoth's  antagonists.  Cheynell  was  one  of  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  who,  in  1 646,  was  sent  to  convert  the  Uni- 
verwty<^  Oxford.  {See  Midmnwur  Moon^  or  Lunacy  SaiK- 
pant,  bang  a  Guraeter  tif  Matter  CheynaU,  1 648()  Chilling- 
worth  in  demean  time,  unable  to  reason  his  oonscienoe  into 
an  approval  of  the  39  Articles.  reAised  to  accept  any  profer- 
ment in  the  church.  His  long  letter  on  the  subject  to  Dr. 
Sheldon  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  a  most  in- 
teresting document,  is  given  in  his  Life,  by  Des  Muxeanx, 
p. 86, and  in  Kippis's  Biog.Brit.  Nothing  can  be  strongw 
than  tho  expressions  of  refusal  to  subscribe  with  mental  reser- 
vation. *  If  I  subscribe,'  says  Chillingworth,  *  I  subscribe 
my  own  damnation— if  I  will  not  juggle  with  my  conscience 
and  play  with  (Sod  Almighty  I  must  forbear^to  say  the 
4th  Commandment  appertains  to  Christians  is  fiilse — the 
damning  sentences  in  Athanasius's  creed  are  most  false, 
and  in  a  high  d^^ree  presumptuous — I  am  firmly  and  im- 
movaUy  resolved  that  if  I  can  have  no  preferment  with- 
out snbaeription.  I  UMther  can  nor  will  have  any.*  How- 
ever, in  a  very  short  time  he  was  oompletely  nenuaded  by 
the  a^nments  of  Drs.  SheUon  ud  Laud,  that  neaoe  and 
union  are  the  real  object  of  subscription,  not  belief  or  assent 
—a  doctrine  held  by  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  many  ot^er 
eminent  divines.  Accordingly  he  accepted  the  cbancellor> 
ship  of  SalUbury  with  the  prebend  of  Brixworth,  North- 
amptonshire, annexed;  and  in  the  subscription-book  of  Salis- 
bury cathedral  are  recorded  ^^,|rord8.  'Ego  Gulje^j^ 
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CUUmgwortfa,  onnibiu  hitee  artieulii,  et  Bingulii  in  iisdem 
coiitentis  volens,  et  ex  animo,  aubseribo ;  et  oonaensum 
meum  iiadem  {mebeo,  Jul.  20th,  1638.'  Chilllngvorth,  in 
1640,  was  deputed  hy  the  chapter  of  Salisbury  as  their  proc- 
tor to  the  ConTDcation  in  London.  He  vas  attached  very 
aealoudy  to  the  foyal  party,  and  wrote  a  treatise  (uupub- 
lisbad)  on '  The  Unlawfuliteu  of  resisting  the  lawful  Pnnee, 
•Itbough  moat  impioua,  tyzanniaal,  and  idolatrous,'  Being 
present  in  the  army  of  Charles  I.  at  the  sieae  of  Gloucester, 
August  1643,  acted  aa  engioeaTt  and  devised  the  oon- 
■traotion  of  uoffoat,  in  hnitation  at  tiha  Runaa  tattudineg 
own  to  anault  fbe  rabeb  and  take  the  city  by  storm. 

Having  aceompanied  the  king's  forces  under  Lord  Hopton 
to  Anudel  caaO^  be  was  tiiere  with  his  comrades  taken 
prisoner  by  the  parllamMit  army  under  Sir  'William  Wal- 
ler ;  and  filling  ul  he  was  thence  conveyed  to  the  Bishop's 
palace  at  Chichester,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  Jan. 
1S44.  In  his  epitaph  (0mt.  Mag.,y6L  Ixiv.,  p.  697),  on  the 
mural  monunient  in  that  cathedral,  ha  Is  styled  '  Propugna- 
tor  inviotissimus  Beclesin  Anglicanio.'  A  singular  scene 
ooourred  at  his  fiinenU.  Dr.  Cbeynell,  then  rector  of  Pet- 
worth,  appeared  at  the  grave,  with  the  work  of  Chilling- 
worth  {ReUg.  of  Protut.}  in  his  hand,  and  after  an  admo- 
nitory oration  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  its  rationalism, 
he  flung  it  into  the  grave,  exclaiming.  *  Get  thee  ^ne,  thou 
ouned  wiok,  which  hast  sedneed  so  many  pcecunis  souls 
•-■set  thee  goM^  thou  caniipt  rotten  book,  mrth  to  earth,  dost 
to  dust,  go  rot  with  thy  author  I'   He  afterwaids  published 

*  ChiHingworthi  Novissima,  or  the  Sieknesae,  Heresy,  Death 
and  Burial  of  Wm.  C.,witfa  a  pronhane  catechism  ooUected 
out  of  his  works,  by  F.  Cheynell,  Fell.  HerL  Coll.  Ox..'1644 
and  1 725.  In  this  singular  production  the  object  of  the  au- 
thor'senmityisjeeredataa' this  man  of  reason  whose  head  was 
as  full  of  scruples  as  it  was  of  engines.*  But  the  character  and 
abilities  of  Cfaillingworth  have  been  greatly  and  juBtly  ex- 
tolled by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  writers.  '  The  in- 
comparable Chillingworth,*  says  Dr.  Tillotson,  *  is  the  glory 
of  his  age  and  nation.'  '  If  you  would  have  your  son  to  reason 
well,'  says  Locke  (on  Educaf.),  'let  him  read  Chilling- 
worth  again  (on  Study), '  For  attaining  right  reasoning  I 
propose  the  consunt  reading  of  ChilUngworth:  for  this  pur- 
pose ho  deserves  to  be  read  over  and  over  a^ain.'  Anth. 
Wood  says  that,  'havinaqMntallhu  youth  in  disputation, 
he  was  a  most  sahtie  and  quick  disputont,  and  would  often 
put  the.  king's  professor  to  a  push.'   Hobbes  obsnves  that 

*  he  was  like  a  lusty  fighting  fellow  driving  his  enemies  be- 
fore him,  and  often  giving  his  own  party  smart  back  blovs.' 
'  Those,'  says  Mosheim, '  who  desire  to  know  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  must  read  especially  ChiL- 
lingworth's  admirable  book.  The  Religion  of  Protestants.' 
Gibbon  observes  that  Cfaillingworth  most  ably  main- 
tains the  principle  that  the  protestant's  sole  judge  is 
the  Bible,  and  its  sole  interpreter,  private  judgment. 
Dr.  Reid  considers  him  *  the  best  reasoner  and  most  acute 
l(^tctan  of  his  age ;'  but  Anth.  Wood's  opinion  is  not  out- 
done by  any,  for  he  declares  that  *  Chillingworth  had  such 
extraoidinary  clear  reason  that  if  the  great  Turk  or  the 
Devil  oottld  be  converted,  he  was  able  to  do  it.'  *  His  great 
excellent  eonsisted,*  says  Dr.  Barlow,  *  in  his  acquired  logic, 
the  syllogisms  ct  Aristotle  and  Crakenthorp  having  been  a 
pnncipal  part  of  his  studies.'  The  result  of  this  proficiency 
in  '  wrangling*  is  stated  by  his  intimate  friend  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, who  says  (Hiif .  RebeB.)  that  *  Chillingworth  had 
oootracted  such  an  irresolution  and  habit  of  doubting,  that 
at  last  he  was  confident  of  nothing.'  This  &ct  is  adduoed 
by  Dugald  Stewart  {Philos.  vol.  ii.,  p.  279)  as  an  instance 
of  the  ruinous  effecte  of  the  scholastic  logic.  It  is  said  by 
Clarendon  that  '  Chillingworth  was  a  man  of  little  ata- 
tnre,'  and  that  it  was  '  an  age  in  which  many  great  and 
wonderful  men  were  of  thbt  size.'  The  10th  and  best  ed.  of 
The  ReUg.  of  Protest,  h  that  in  fol.,  1742,  with  sermons, 
&c.  and  a  lifo  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Birch.  An  edition  of 
Chillingworth 's  whole  works  has  been  recently  published  in 
1  voUSvo.  FerwidenoethatChillingworthwasnotaTrinitap 
rian,  see  Whitaker  •  '  Origin  of  Ananism,*  p.  483,  492.  A 
eompleto  list  of  his  misedilueDas  oontoovafsiai  works  is  given 
in  Kippis*s  Biqg,  Brit,,  vol.iii.,p.  Sifi.  and  in  the  Ltfe 
ChiUingamrth^by  Des  Maiseaux,  Svo.,  1 7SS. 

CHILX)E,  an  island  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  SooUi 
Ameriom.  between  41°  48' and  43°  50'  S.  lat.,  and  73**  20'  and 
74°  W.  long.  It  is  the  most  nonbem  of  that  series  of 
lat^r  and  smallM  islands  which  skirt  the  western  coast  of 
South  Amariea  from  Cape  Hon  nor^waids.  It  is  divided 


from  the  continent  1^  a  wide  strait,  called  the  Gulf  of  Anc  ud 
^d  at  ite  northern  eiUremity  by  (he  much  narrower  stmit 
of  Chacao.  It  extends  from  north  to  south  about  120  miles, 
and  from  east  to  west  sixty,  where  widest ;  but  its  eastern 
coast  being  deeply  indented,  the  average  width  probably 
does  not  exceed  forty  miles.  This  gives  an  area  of  4800 
square  miles.  It  is  therefore  nearly  900  square  miles 
larger  than  Corsica,  about  1000  square  miles  less  tlian 
Yorkshire,  or  about  double  the  area  of  Devonshire.  Tlie 
whole  island  is  one  mass  of  rook,  which  in  no  part  rises 
to  a  great  height,  and  is  covered  wlUi  earth  and  bkrthed  With 
woof  chiefly  consisting  of  a  apeoie*  of  bnstaid  eedar,  very 
durable,  and  aflbrding  excellent  timber,  which  is  exported 
in  ^at  quantities  to  Chile  and  Peru.  In  the  island  itself 
it  is  used  for  building  vessels.  The  nmtbem  and  eastern 
coasts,  which  are  much  indented,  have  many  excellent  har- 
bours, among  which  the  bast  are  Chacao,  S.  Carlos,  Dal- 
cahue,  and  Castro,  in  all  of  wfaitdi  vessels  of  any  sise  may 
anchor  with  the  greatest  safety,  pn  the  west  coast  is  the 
Lagoon  of  Cucao,  which  is  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  connected  wttii  the  sea.  Though  firoat  and 
snow  are  hardly  known,  the  climate  of  the  island  is  chilly. 
The  air  is  so  damp  that  fogs  occur  almost  dafly  during  the 
rainy  season,  which  lasts  ten  months ;  yet  the  climate  is 
healthy.  The  domestio  animals  are  eattle,  bones,  sheep, 
and  swine.  Some  hides  are  exported,  and  also  nearly  SOoo 
hams  annually,  of  excellent  quali^.  Then  with  about 
260,000  [danks  constitute  all  the  articles  that  are  sent  oat. 
Sometimes  grain  is  exported.  The  sc^  being  of  excellent 
quali^  produces  rich  cnms  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  great 
quantities  of  potatoes.  A  good  deal  of  butter  is  made,  but  it 
does  not  yet  form  an  article  of  commerce.  Fish,  as  well  as 
oysters  and  other  shell-fish,  are  very  abundant,  and  in  some 
parts  are  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tbe  interior  of  the  country  is  not  known,  the  inhabitants 
living  all  along  the  sea-shore,  or  only  at  a  tittle  distance 
from  it .  The  northern  and  eastern  coasts  are  settled  by  Eu- 
ropeans, bat  at  the  southern  extremity  only  Indians  in  small 
numbers  are  found.  The  people  are  in  appearance  more  liku 
northern  Europeans  than  Spaniards,  being  athletic  and  ro- 
bust, and  having  a  fair  complexion  and  Tight  flaxen  bair 
The  primupal  towns  are  8.  Carlos,  on  the  strait  of  Chacao, 
a  small  town  with  about  2000  inhabitente,  and  Castro, 
which  is  somewhat  larger.  The  Gulf  of  An  cud  eonmina  a 
great  nnmber  of  smaller  islands,  o(  which  about  thirty-twa 
are  inhabited.  The  most  remarkable  an  Qoinohau,  Lemuy, 
Calbuco,  and  Llaicha.  On  Lemuy  very  good  ponchos  are 
made  from  the  wool  of  the  country. 

Alt  these  islands  form  together  the  Chiloe  archipelago. 
They  constitute  the  most  southern  of  the  provinces  of  Chile. 
This  province  includes  also  the  small  fortress  of  Maullin. 
which  is  situated  on  the  mainland  near  the  western  entrance 
of  tbe  strait  of  Chacao,  and  is  the  most  southern  European 
settlement  in  America. 

The  province  of  Cliiloe  contained  in  1832  a  papulation  of 
43,362,  and  31  schools,  in  which  1271  boys  received  instruc- 
tion. It  sends  ^ree  representatives  and  two  senators  tc 
the  congress.  (Poeppi|r>  7>UMto  in  ChUi,  Pent,  4^,  iu 
German.) 

CHILO'ONATHA,  according  to  LstreOle^  a  fiimily  of 
inse(Ms  of  the  orderof  Af^'opodo,  Technical  eharactors  : — 
Body  generally  cylindrical,  and  consisting  of  numerous 
orustaceous  rings  or  segmente }  tiie  head  is  furnished  with 
two  short  seven-jointed  antennis,  and  two  mandibles  ;  the 
homy  substance  of  the  mandiUes  does  not  continue  unin- 
terruptedly from  the  base  to  the  apex,  but  is  divided  in  the 
middle,  so  that  the  upper  part  is,  as  it  were,  hinged  to  the 
lower  by  a  tough  membrane ;  Uiey  are  covered  above  by 
the  fore  part  of  the  head,  which  forms  a  kind  of  upper 
lip,  and  beneath  by  an  under  lip ;  this  last  part  is  divided 
eitemally  into  four  portions  by  three  sutures ;  the  two  cen- 
tral portions  are  narrower  than  the  outer  ones,  and  spring 
from  a  plate  of  a  semioircnitr  shape ;  ttie  apex  i/t  the  under- 
lip  is  ftimisked  withseveral  lai^  tuberelea.  The  first  seg- 
ment of  the  body,  mr  that  next  the  head,  is  ecnmdenibTy 
latter  than  the  following  segments.  The  legs  are  ^<nl, 
ver^  numerous,  and  termmated  by  a  simple  hook  ,  the  an- 
terior segmento  of  the  body  are,  some  of  them,  unprovided 
with  legs,  and  others  have  a  single  pair  each  ;  the  remain- 
ing segments  (with  tbe  exception  of  the  two  or  three  last), 
omnmencing  from  the  fourth,  filth,  or  sixth  irom  the  head, 
are  eaoh  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  legs. 

The  sexnal  organs  ^,|^3|^9^avsf(^l(nf^$eldnd  tha 
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•nmfli  pair  of  legs,  and  thoae  of  the  female  behind  the  se- 
coodpair. 

The  Kspiratorr  orifioei  are  situated  on  the  st^al  part  of 
each  a^ment  of  ute  body ;  tbej  communicate  in ternalt;  with 

double  series  of  pneumatic  sacs  vhich  extend  the  whole 
leo^  or  the  body,  and  ftom  which  the  tracheal  branches 
spring,  and  spread  over  the  other  organs;  these  saes  are  not 
connected  with  eaeh  othet,  u  ii  usually  the  case,  by  a  prin- 
cipal trachea. 

A  series  of  pores  on  eadi  side  of  the  body  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  stigmata,  but  their  orifices  give  vent  to  an  acid 
Itqnid  aecretioa  which  has  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  and 
probably  serves  as  a  means  of  defence. 

The  diili^natha  ciairi  slowly  and  appear  to  glide  over 
Ibe  ground  f  and  when  touched  they  will  roll  themselves  up 
ipirally.  liiey.&ed  upon  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  ud  ooiutituta  tiie  genus  lulus  vt  Linnaeus. 
[Iin.03.3 

CBILOMANAS.  [PnYTozoABtA.] 

CHILO'PODA,  afcordiuff  to  LatreiUe,  a  family  of  insects 
of  the  order  JI£yri(»oda.  This  family  is  synonymous  with 
the  order  Syngnatna,  Leach,  and  the  genua  Scolopendra  of 
Linnsus.  The  characters  ere — aDtennie  thick  at  the  base, 
and  gmdually  growing  slender  towards  the  apex,  composed 
of  fourteen  or  more  joints ;  the  mouth  consists  of  two  man< 
dibles,  which  are  f^ished  with  a  palpiform  process,  and 
proTided  at  the  apex  with  numerous  little  denticulations ; 
covering  these  is  an  upper  Up  and  an  under  Up ;  the  latter 
ii  eompoeed  of  four  distmct  portions,  of  which  the  two  outer 
parts aie the largaat,  and  transversely  jointed:  above  this 
pan  (viewing  the  hrad  ftom  beneath)  are  two  palpi,  which 
resemble  Im  in  being  terminated  by  a  pointed  claw :  cover- 
ing  this  unowlip,  there  is  a  second  Up,  an  organ  furnished 
vitb  two  lateral  processes,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a 
iar^e  bent  olaw,  which  is  said  to  be  perforated  beneath  by  a 
hole  through  which  a  poisonous  liquid  is  ^ected. 

The  body  is  AemmaeA,  composed  of  numerous  segments, 
vhich  are  covered  above  and  beneath  with  plates  of  a  horny 
substance,  and  each  segment  is  generally  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  ;  the  last  pair  are  thrown  back.  The  sexual 
organs  are  placed  at  (h«  posterior  extremity  of  the  body. 
The  organs  of  revjpiration  consist  whoUy  or  piurUy  of  tubular 
tracbes.  The  stigmata  are  placed  on  tne  sides  of  the 
body.  • 

These  insects  are  carnivorous,  and  crawl  about  by  night. 
U«t  of  them  are  very  active  la  their  movements,  and  some 
emit  a  fdiosplKwie  light  They  conceal  themselves  under 
stones  and  fallen  trees,  uid  are  all  found  in  rotten  wood.  In 
hotcUnates  some  ot  the  species  grow  to  an  immense  sis* 
(especially  those  of  the  genua  Scmopendra,  as  it  is  now  re- 
stricted), and,  owing  to  their  venomous  bite,  are  much 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts. 

The  animals  commonly  known  by  Uie  name  of  centipedes 
belong  to  this  family.  [Scolofendra.] 

CHILTBRN  HUNDREDS.  A  portion  of  the  high  land 
ofBackinghamshire  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cbiltem 
iulb.  •  Fwmerly  these  hills  abounded  in  timber,  especially 
l>web.  and  affonled  shelter  to  numerous  banditti.  To  put 
these  down,  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boDriog  puts  from  their  depredaUons,  an  officer  was  ap- 

Sinled  under  the  crown,  called  the  steward  of  the  Chiltem 
nndreds;'  iOwgrmphi^  Great  Britain,  by  the  Society 
for  the  Kfttaioa  «  Us^  Knowledge.)  Hie  duties  have 
IiNtg  linee  oeMed,  hut  the  nominal  office  is  retained  to  serve 
a  psrtianlar  fmrpose.  A  member  of  the  Bouse  of  Com* 
Buns,  not  in  any  req»ect  disqualified,  cannot  resign  his  seat 
A  tsember  therefore  who  wishes  to  resign,  accomplishes 
bit  olyect  by  aooepting  the  stewardship  of  the  Cbiltern 
Hundnds,  which  being  held  to  be  a  place  of  honour  and 
profit  under  the  crown  vacates  the  Beat.  This  nominal  pUtoe 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  ehancellor  of  the  exobequer. 

CHQf  A'RA,  a  genus  of  cutilagioous  fishes  allied  to 
^  sturgeon  and  shark  sections.  [Sturionida.} 

CHIMA'PHILA  GORYMBCKSA  (Farsb).  the  Fyrola 
^brtlata  of  linncBtts,  corymbose  Wintergreen,  a  small 
*VBiKiesu  woody  plant,  common  in  the  pine-forests  of  the 
B>rth  of  Europe,  also  found  in  Asia,  tmd  in  North  America, 
totts luUui  inhabitants  of  which  its  virtues  have  been 
■vg  known.  The  leaves  possess  diuretic  properties  joined 
|Ba  toniD  powar,  aad  they  impart  stnngm  and  comfort  to 
Q«  itomaeh  while  they  increase  the  action  of  the  kidneys, 
■fplicd  estsnaUjr,  they  ouse  rednsis  and  VMioation  el 
^  duL   Cbenuoal  analysis  shows  them  to  consist 


tannin,  resin,  and  an  acrid  extraetlvs.  Tlwtaste  is  at  fliM 
sweet,  afterwards  bitter.  Their  tonic  and  diuretic  pnpertiel 
render  them  valuable  remedial  aKonts  in  dropsies,  eapeciBUy 
such  as  follow  acute  diseases.  They  have  also  been  giTeli 
advantageously  in  intermittent,  and  even  typhus^  mvar. 
Dr.  Chapman  ascribes  a  diaphoretic  pomr  to  them.  In- 
fusion, decoction,  and  extract  are  the  forms  in  which  they 
have  been  given :  decoctioti  is  preferable,  ef  which  some 
ounces  may  be  given  repeatewr  dmring  the  day.  (See 
Trans,  of  Midico-  Chirurg.  Soa&ttft  foL  T.) 
CHIMAY.  [HAiNAuti.] 

CHIMBORA'ZO,  a  mountahi  mass,  fwming  one  <tf^  the 
higher  summits  of  the  Andes.  It  is  Situated  between  V* 
and  2°  8.  lat.*and  between  79®  and  W.  hmg.,  in  the 
republic  of  Eeuador,  nearly  at  an  etjual  distance  from  the 
towns  of  Quito  and  <3uayaqui1.  Itu  on  the  western  <tf  the 
two  parallel  ranges,  which  here  tonstitnte  ^  highest  per' 
tion  of  the  whole  chain.  Its  summit,  as  determined 
Humboldt,  rises  nearly  21,600  fbet  above  the  level  irf  tM 
sea.  The  snow-line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equatot 
^ing  about  15,790  feet,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
5830  feet,  or  more  than  one-fburth  of  its  height  elevated 
above  it.  Since  the  visit  of  the  French  mathematicians  to  Peru 
to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  Ghimborazo  has  been 
considered  the  highest  summit  in  America,  and  generally 
on  the  globe.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  it 
Was  ascertained  that  some  of  the  summits  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains  rose  to  a  greater  height;  and  within  the  last 
ten  years  it  has  been  proved  that  the  highest  portion  of 
the  Andes  does  not  lie  near  the  equator,  out  between  14° 
and  1 7°  S.  Iat,*where  at  least  four  summits  rise  higher  than 
Chimboruo:  the  highest  of  them,  UwNevadodiSwalo,  rise! 
to  25,250  feet,  or  nearly  4000  feet  hi^er  than  Ghimborazo. 
(Humboldt;  ^tiand,  in  Zonrfon  Oet^raphieat  Jownul, 
vol.  V.) 

CHIMES,  a  set  of  bells  tuned  to  the  modem  musical 
scale,  and  struck  by  hammers  acted  on  by  a  pinned  Cylinder 
or  barrel,  wluch  revolves  by  means  ot  clock-work.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  music,  the  tune,  produced  by 
mechanical  means  flrom  the  bells  in  a  steeple,  town,  ot 
common  clock. 

Chimes  differ  fVom  Carillons  (as  the  last  word  is  com- 
monly understood  In  England),  inasmuch  as  the  bells  of  the 
former  are  acted  on  by  clock-work,  those  of  the  lattor  by 
keys  struck  by  the  hand.  But  the  f^nch  apply  the  term 
carillon  to  the  tune  played,  and,  generally,  to  the  series  of 
bells,  whether  sounded  by  machinery  or  by  hand ;  though 
the  most  accurate  writers  distinguish  tiie  latter  kind  as  l» 
earitlon  d  cUtvter.  The  oatiUons  d  doner  comprise  three 
octaves  of  bells,  sounded  by  means  of  keys,  similar  to  the 
pedals  of  an  organ,  which  the  perfisrmer  strikes  forcibly  with 
nands  clenched  and  sideways,  tiie  little  fingers  being  guarded 
by  B  thick  covering  of  leather.  These  keyed-carillons  axe 
found  in  many  towns  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  At 
Ghent  they  are  remarkable ;  but  the  best  specimen  is  at 
Amsterdam,  where  the  cariUonatr  (M.  Potho£f,  formerly  an 
organist  in  that  city)  used  to  display  an  extraordinary  com- 
mand of  the  instrument,  on  which  he'  executed  pieces  in 
three  parts — the  base  b^  means  of  pedals — with  a  rapidity 
rarely  exceeded  by  judicious  performers  on  the  o»an. 

CHIMNEY.  [Hoos^ 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPER,  a  person  whose  trade  it  U  to 
cleanse  foul  chimneys  from  sootr  The  actual  sweepers  are 
boy8,'.formerlv  of  very  tender  age,  who  are  taught  to  cUmb 
the  flues,  and  who,  from  the  cruelties  often  practised  upon 
them  bv  their  masters,  have,  for  the  last  half  century,  be- 
come objects  of  particular  care  with  the  legislature.  The 
first  and  chief  act  by  which  regulations  concerning  them 
were  enforced  was  the  28th  Geo.  III.,  c.  48.  It  has  been 
since  followed  by  Act  4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  Chimney-sweepers  and  their  Am>reatic«s,  and  for 
the  safer  Construction  of  Chimneys  and  Mues,  passed  25th 
July,  1834.  From  that  date  no  child  who  is  under  ten 
years  of  age  can  be  apprenticed  to  a  chimney-sweeper. 
The  law  is  so  tender  with  regard  to  these  generally  friend- 
less children,  that  it  has  appointed  a  particular  form  of 
indenture  for  them.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  a  number  of  public-spuited  individuals  joined  m 
offering  consideEable  premiums  to  any  one  who  woiud  invent 
a  method  of  cleansing  chimneys  by  mechanical  means,  so 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  dimbing^y^.  ^Vl 
inventimis  were  in  oonsequenee[^QQ(b»Bd^Xj 
sneoeseftil  was  that  by  i&r.  Cmrn  Souurt  The 
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parts  of  tae  macbttie  ire  a  brush.  Bome  hollow  tubes  vhioh 
BsteD  into  wch  other  by  means  of  brass  sockets,  and  a 
band  for  connecting  the  whole  together.  The  unskilful  use 
of  the  machine,  however,  and  the  antiquated  and  peculiar 
eonetructiott  of  a  great  many  of  the  chimneys  of  the  metro- 
polis, have  prevented  the  universal  adoption  of  what  had 
received  the  ligniAeant  appellation  of  *  the  last  chimney- 
■weeper.  mi  the  passing  of  the  last  Act,  the  little  chim- 
ney-sweeper used  to  announce  his  vocation  as  be  traversed 
the  streets  of  London  by  crying  '  Sweep.' 

CHIMONA'NTHUS,  a  Japanese  genus  of  Calyeantha- 
eeous  plants,  whose  apeoiM  or  varieties  are  called  in  the 
gardens  Japan  allspice.  Thejr  are  deciduous  plants,  with 
opposite  pale-green,  sharp-pointed,  rather  rough  leaves,  of 
an  ovate-lanceolate  figure.  About  the  end  of  November 
these  fall  from  the  bushes,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  flowers, 
which  appear  at  Christmas-time  upon  the  naked  branches. 
They  consist  of  an  inferior  calyx,  formed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  roundish  scale-like  sepals,  the  outermost  of  which 
are  pale  brown,  the  innermost  semi-transparent,  with  some 
tin^  of  yallov.  The  petals  are  yellowish  orate  leaves, 
staind  with  choeolatB  red  veini,  and  siorounding;  a  small 
number  of  stamens.  The  ftnit  is  a  bright  brown  leathery 
calyx-tube,  enclosing  three  or  four  oblong  bright-brown 
polished  nuts.  There  is  probably  no  plant  more  delioiously 
firagrant  than  this,  the  orange  and  violet  not  excepted; 
the  plant  is  quite  harder  if  protected  a  little  by  a  wall  or  by 
palings.  Three  varieties  are  known  in  the  gardens ;  the 
oommon  kind  with  small  pale-yellow  flowers ;  the  grandi- 
fiorui  with  lar^e  bright-yellow  flowers ;  and  another  wiUi 
flowers  resembling  those  of  the  first,  excepb  in  being  very 
muoh  smaller.  The  last  is  not  worth  cultivating ;  both  the 
former  should  be  found  in  every  garden,  however  small ; 
nothiitf  can  be  more  elegant  as  room  omaments  than 
handsnu  of  their  round  flowers  placed  on  little  porcelain 
trays. 

CmUPANZEB,  the  name  by  which  one  of  those 
txoa  whidi  s^^aaBeh  neazert  to  man  is  most  generally 
known.  The  term  has  been  ap^ied  to  the  Simia  Satyrtu 
of  Linnsus,  the  oriental  orang,  but  zoologists  are  now 
agreed  in  its  proper  application  to  the  Black  or  4/^rt<^ 
Orang  or  Pygmv.  ( Tr^btdytet  niger  of  Geofiiroy,  Simia 
Troglodytet  of  Blumenbach.)  Linnieus  placed  the  form 
und^  the  genus  Homo,  with  the  specific  name  Troglodytet^ 
next  to  Homo  Sapiens,  arranginji;,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
the  Asiatic  orang  under  the  Simiee;  but  he  seems  to  have 
confounded  the  two  species  of  orangs,  which  differ  very  con- 
siderably; for  he  refers  to  the  figure  given' by  Bontius 
wliich  was  intended  for  the  Asiatic,  and  yet  he  gives,  quoting 
Pliny,  thel  borders  of  Ethiopia  as  its  habitat,  as  well  as 
■Fava,  Amboyna.  Temate,  and  Mount  Ophir  in  Malacca. 
That  the  Cnimpanieeb  though  much  of  its  organization 
hears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  man.  is  separated^ 
ftbm  him  by  a  wide  interval,  the  accurate 'investigations  of 
modem  anatomists  sufficiently  prove.  T^son,  Camper, 
Klumcnbach,  Cuvier,  I^wtence^  and  Owen,  have  set  tnat 
question  at  rest,  though  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  stru^ed  hard 
to  retain  man  and  the  orangs  as  members  of  the^one  zoo- 
logical family.  Before  we  refer  to  the  arguments  of  the 
last-named  zoologist,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apprize  the 
reader  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  of  organization 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  and  foot,  the  heel-bone  (at  ca£n«) 
of  man  does  not  project  byskwards  so  ftx  in  proportion  as 
that  of  the  Chimpanzee,  and  Lawrence  notes  this  as  an  in- 
Gillible  human  chanctaistie ;  *ex  adea  hominem.*  Bory 
de  St  Vincent  and  those  who  snppoit  the  theory  of  gradnal 
devdopment  of  animal  form,  euinavour  to  show  that  the 
position  of  the  great  toe,  upon  which  its  eonvarsion  into  an 
opposable  organ,  or  thumb,  and  the  consequent  transmuta- 
tum  of  the  fcK>t  into  a  han4  principally  depends,  is  a  cha- 
racter subject  to  modifloation ;  and.  after  a  somewhat  sweep- 
ing assumptiDn,  that  it  is  the  onlf  difference  of  organization  ^ 
between  the  oranga  and  man,  pomts  the  whole  strength  of' 
his  argument  a^inst  its  value  as  a  soolo^cal  character'; 
and,  by  a  rather  retrograde  ijroeesB  of  reasonmg,  endeavours 
to  support  his  views  by  giving  an  instance  where  man, 
under  certain  oireumstano^  obtains  a  prehensile  power  of 
'~~*    Callms  m  aid  the  Retinigrs  of  the  landes  of  Aqui- 


foot. 


tainc.  he  exhibits  them  as  havug  usquired  a  power  of  op- 
nosing  the  greax  toe  to  the  othm,  a  fiumlty  supposed  to 
hare  been  unved  at  by  dieir  scansorial  habits  in  obtain* 
ing  the  tivti^  by  eatnenng  the  resin  of  Pinu»  mariHma. 
■But,  to  Oven  vdi  observes,  'supposmg  the  extent  of 


motion  of  the  great  toe  to  t.e  sufficiently  increased  by  con 
stent  habits  of  climbing,  or  in  connexion  with  a  congenital 
defect  oT  the  upper  extremities,  yet  it  does  not  appear  tbnt 
the  or  colds,  or  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  have  lost  any  of 
those  proportions  which  so  unerrinriy  distinguish  man  from 
the  ape.'   M.  Bory,  however,  in  his  zealous  endeavours  to 
knm  the  anoganoe  which  mikes  man  nnwQling  to  firater* 
nize  with  apes  andnonk^  is  carried  so  ftrastogiTB  vent 
to  this  naive  question.   '      eflfet,  quatre  mains  ne  vau- 
draient  eUes  pas  mieux  que  deux  comma  ^l^ens  de  pa> 
fectibitit^?*   'In  fact,  are  not  four  hands  of  mare  value 
than  two  as  elements  of  peifectibiHtv?'   Now  let  us  look 
at  this  fallacy,  for  a  Macy  it  is.  There  hiight  be  a  little, 
and  a  veiv  little  after  all,  in  the  query,  if  any  one  of  the 
four  hands  of  the  QuadrumanOf  »  all  of  them  put  together, 
approached  the  hand  of  man  as  an  instrument  of  action,— 
an  instrument  whereby,  though  bom  the  most  helpless  of 
aniibals  and  without  clothing  or  any  natural  protection,  he 
has  made  himself  master  oi  all,  and  compelled  the  appa- 
rently most  impraeticable  natural  productions  to  minister 
not  only  to  his  wants,  but  to  his  most  luxurious  ima^a- 
tions.  Let  any  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  animal 
mechanics  look  at  the  hand  of  a  chimpanzee,  and  compare 
it  with  his  own;  or  let  any  one  observe  the  chimpanMe 
using  his  apolosgr  fts  a  thumb,  and  then  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  merest  hodman  at  his  work,  and  he  wiU  soon  see 
where  the  advantage  lies.   And  this  is  not  all.   '  To  give 
due  force  to  this  pToposition,'  says  Owen  in  his  exceuent 
paper  'On  the  Osteology  of  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang 
Utan,*  '  the  fbur  hands  of  the  ape  ought  to  be  independent 
of  any  share  in  stationary  suppiut  or  progression ;  now,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  perfection  of  the 
hands  of  man  results,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  fr«e  use 
he  is  enabled  to  make  of  tHem  in  consequence  of  the  ot«i- 
nixation  of  the  lower  memben  as  exdusive  instruments  for 
sustaining  and  moviiu;  the  body.  It  has,  however,  been 
su^;ertea  that  the  hallux  (thnmb)  of  the  orang  n^ght  aC' 
quire  increased  length  and  strength  during  the  eimts  of 
successive  generations  to  maintain  &e  erect  pomdon ;  but 
if  we  look'  a  little  f^irther  into  the  anatomy  of  the  orangs, 
a  difficulty  presents  itself  unforeseen  by  Lamarck.  Tbo 
muscle  caUedTZeror  longiu  poUidt  pedis  tenninatea,  in  the 
human  subject,  in  a  tingle  tendon,  and  its  force  is  concen- 
trated on  the  great  toe,  ^e  princip^  point  of  resistance  in 
raising  the  body  upon  the  heel.  In  the  coang,  however,  the 
analogous  muscle  terminates  in  three  tendons,  which  are 
inserted  separately  and  exclusively  in  the  three  middle  toes, 
obviously  to  enable  these  to  grasp  with  greater  force  the 
boi^^  of  trees.  Sec.   It  is  surely  askii^F  too  much  to  re- 
quire us  to  believe  that,  in  the  course     time,  under  any 
drcumstaneea^  these  three  tendons  should  beoone  consoli- 
dated into  on^  and  Uiat  one  become  imidanted  into  a  toe. 
to  which  none  of  flie  tiiree  separate  tendons  wen  b^ne  at- 
tached. The  myi^q^y  of  the  onngi,  to  wbuAi  I  may  bore- 
after  endbavour  to  ureet  more  attentiott  than  it  has  yet 
received,  affords  many  arguments  equally  unanswerable 
against  the  possibility  of  their  transmutation  into  a  higher 
race  of  beings.*   From  the  same  authw  we  take  the  f<^- 
lowing  summary  comparison  of  the  chimpanzee  and  orang 
utan  with  each  other,  ai^d  with  man. 

The  cAt )7tpanw«  differs  osteologioally  flnm  the  oron^ .-  I. 
In  having  the  cranium  flatter  and  broader  in  proportion  to 
the  &ce.  2.  In  having  the  supraal^ry  ridges  more  de- 
vdoped,  and  in  the  abeence  of  the  intorpariet^  and  sagittal 
crests.  3.  In  the  junction  of  the  temportd  wi^  the  fh>n*al 
bones.  4.  In  the  greater  proportitHial  nraodth  of  the  inter- 
orbital  space,  9.  In  the  more  central  position  and  less 
oblique  plane  of  the  oedpitil  foramen.  6.  In  baring  but 
one  anterior  condyloid  fbramen  on  each  side,  while  the 
orang  has  two.  7.  In  having  generally  bat  one  suborbital 
foramen  on  each  side,  while  the  orang  has  three  or  more. 
8.  In  the  persistence  of  the  cranial  sutures.  9.  In  the 
earlier  obhteration  of  the  maxillo-intermaxillary  sutures. 
10.  In  the  smaller  proportional  size  of  the  incisive  and  ca- 
nine teeth,  and  consequent  smaller  development  of  the 
jaws,  especially  of  the  intennaxillary  bones.  11.  In  the 
smaller  furoportional  size  of  the  cervical,  and  larger  juropor^ 
tional  nze  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  12.  In  ^e  adoitional 
dorsal  vertebra  oorre^nding  to  the  additional  pair  of  ribs 
13.  In  the  mote  complete  composition  of  the  sternum 
whiiiA  consists  of  a  sinrae  and  not  double  series  of  bones,  as 
in  the  onng.  14.  In  tne  greater  sigmoid  carve  of  the  cla- 
vicle^ wfaioh  in  the  onng  is  nearlr  ^niS^V^  Ji^  Jr  the  lens 
Digitized  by 
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fiopoitioiul  breadth  of  the  teapula,  and  the  more  jiteral 
■pectof  tbe  glenoid  cavity.  16.  In  the  less  proportional 
breadth  and  greater  length  of  the  taerum.  1 7.  In  the  less 
proportional  breadth  of  tBe  ilium,  and  greater  expansion  of 
the  iidaum.  1 8.  In  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  upper 
extremities,  more  especially  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand.  19. 
In  the  non-division  of  the  pisiform  bone  of  the  vrrist  20. 
In  the  greater  proportional  length  of  the  femur  and  tibia, 
ud  the  less  proportional  len^  of  the  foot  21.  In  the 
presence  of  a  tigamentttm  ttret,  and  consequent  depression 
in  the  head  of  tBe/«mur.  22.  In  the  greater  proportional 
size  of  the  tarrus  as  compared  with  the  phalanges  of  the 
toes.  23.  In  having  constantly  two  phalanges  in  the  hal- 
lux or  great  toe  with  a  nail,  while  the  iingu^  phalanx  and 
naS  are  often  wanting  in  the  hallux  of  the  orang,  especially 
in  that  of  the  female.  * 

The  Chimpamee  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  human 
structure  in  thoae  deviations  which  are  numbered  4,  5,  G,  7, 
!*,  9,  10,  12,  13,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23. 

Tbe  Orang  has  a  nearer  resemblance  to  Man  •  1.  In 
the  juncticm  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  parietal  bones. 

In  having  1 2  pain  of  ribs.  3.  In  the  form  of  the  scu' 
pida,  especiallv  in  its  greater  breadth. 

Mr.  Owen  well  observes,  that  it  is  a  result  of  the  pre- 
caUng  comparison,  that  the  Chimpanzee  ought  to  rank 
ibove  the  Orang  in  a  descending  series,  and  not  below  it 
u  in  the  Regne  Animal  of  Cuvier.  Linnsus,  as  we  have 
wen,  gave  the  Chimpanzee  that  superiority  of  rank,  hut 
erred  as  mudi  on  the  other  side  by  placing  it  under  the 
^DU9  Homo,  for  both  the  Chimpamee  and  Orang,  accord- 
ing to  Owen,  differ  in  structure  from  the  human  subject. 
I.  In  the  diastema,  or  interval  between  the  cuspidatt  and 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  between  the  cunidati  and 


^h»Maa  of  !!>□.<        [Skeleton  of  ChimpaniN,  frora  Oson  ] 


hieutpide*  of  the  lower  jaw.  2.  In  the  greater  magnttuda 
of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  indicated  in  the  adult  by  tha 
distance  of  the  foramina  incisiva  from  the  incisive  teeth, 
both  of  which  differences  result  from  the  greater  propor- 
tional development  and  different  forms  of  the  atspiaati 
and  incisors.  These,  as  the  author  observes,  are  differences 
of  ^neric  value.  3.  In  the  more  backward  poaition  and 
obhque  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen.  4.  In  tbe  smaller 
proportional  sue  of  the  occipital  condyles.  5.  In  the  la^^ 
proportional  size  of  the  petrous  bones.  6.  In  the  greater 
proportional  development  of  the  jaws.  7.  In  the  natness 
of  the  nasal  bone,  which  is  rarely  divided  in  the  mesial 
line,  while  in  Man  the  nasal  bones  are  as  rarely  consolidated 
into  one.  8.  In  the  presence  of  the  ant-auditory  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  the  absence  of  the  mastoid  and 
styloid  processes.  9.  In  the  absence  of  the  process  of  the 
ethmoid,  called  crista  gaUi.  10.  In  the  shortness  and  com- 
parative weakness  of  the  lumbar  re^on  of  the  spinal  column, 
which  is  also  composed  of  four  instead  of  Ave  vertebra, 
11.  In  the  narrowness  and  proportional  length  of  the  sa- 
crtm.  12.  In  the  flatness  of  the  ilia,  and  the  larger 
development  and  outward  curvature  of  the  ifcAi'a.  13.  in 
the  position  of  the  pelvis  in  relation  to  the  spine.  14.  In 
the  Ui^er  proportional  development  of  the  chest.  15.  In 
the  greater  length  of  the  upper  extremities.  16.  In  ths 
wider  interval  between  the  ulna  and  radius.  1 7,  In  tbe 
shortness  and  weakness  of  the  thumb,  and  narrowness  <^ 
the  hand  in  relation  to  its  length.  18.  In  the  shortness  of 
the  lower  extremities.  19.  In  the  greater  proportioita 
length  and  narrowness  of  the  foot.  2U.  In  the  small  size 
of  the  OS  calcig.  21.  In  the  sho^ness  and  opposable  con- 
dition of  the  haUux^^ 

'  These  differencev  adds  Mr.  Owen, '  result  from  original 
formation,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  weakened  in  any  material 
degree,  either  on  the  one  hand  by  a  degradation  of  the 
human  species,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  highest  culti- 
vation of  which  the  anthropoid  apes  are  susceptible.' 


[SkelrtoD  of  Onng  Utan,  ftxm  Owan,] 

In  following  out  this  osteological  compariMin  it  becomes 
necessary,  for  the  assistance  of  the  student,  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  craniiil  development  in  man,  and  in  the  anthropoid 
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[SMI  9t  OiMji  VUn,  ftOB  OwMi.] 


The  ftUmring  summmg-up  is  w  noeh  batttt  dwn  any* 
thing  ve  could  present  to  the  reader,  that  ve  give  it  in  Mk 
Owen*8  words. 

'  Certain  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  human  pelvit 
have  been  observed  to  accompany  the  different  forms  of  the 
eraniim  vhich  characterize  the  oifferent  races  of  mankind 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  peftfw  of  the  Austia- 
Uan  or  Nejrro  vhicb  tends  to  diminish  the  wide  hiatus  that 
separates  ttie  bimanoiu  from  the  ouadrumanous  type  of 
structure  in  regard  to  this  partoftne  skdeton.  Observa- 
tion has  not  yet  shown  that  the  palvia  of  the  Orang,  in  a 
state  of  captinty,  undergoes  any  change  approximaBng  it 
towards  tiie  pecidiar  fwm  which  the  same  part  presents  in 
the  human  subject  The  idea  that  the  iliao  bmies  would 
become  expanded  and  enrred  forwards,  ftom  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent*  viscera,  consequent  on  habitud 
attempts  at  nogreoioD  on  the  loww  extremitieii  is  moely 
specuhitive.  Iwwe  features  of  the  eramum  of  ^  Orangt 
which  stamp  the  character  of  the  irrational  brute  most 
strongly  upon  theur  frame,  are,  however,  of  a  kmd,  and  the 
result  of  a  law  originally  hupressed  upon  the  spedes,  which 
oannot  be  suppMed  to  be  modified  unda  any  ciminutaneea^ 
or  during  any  lapse  of  time ;  for  what  external  influence 
operating  upon  and  around  the  animal  can  possibly  modify 
in  its  oSspffing  the  forms,  ac  alter  the  sise,  of  the  deeply- 
seated  gsrms  of  the  permanent  teeth?  Tbey  exist  benm 
the  animal  is  bom ;  and  let  him  improve  his  thinking  facul- 
ties as  he  may,  they  must,  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible 
law,  pass  through  the  phases  of  their  development,  and  in- 
duce those  remarkable  changes  in  the  maxillary  portion 
of  the  skuQ  which  give  to  tlu)  adult  Orang*  a  more  bestial 
form  and  expression  of  head  than  muijr  of  die  inferior 
timix  present.  It  is  true  tfaid  in  the  human  subjeet  the 
cranium  varies  in  its  relative  proportions  to  the  face  in 
different  tribes,  according  to  the  degree  of  civilization  and 
cerebral  development  which  they  attain ; .  and  that  in  the 
more  debased  Ethiopian  varieties,  and  Papuans,  the  skull 
makes  some  approximation  to  the  quadrumanout  propor* 
tions :  but  in  tnese  cases,  as  well  as  when  the  cramum  is 
distorted  by  ar^cial  means  or  by  consenitel  malformation, 
it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  fona  of  the  jaws,  and  by  a 
disposition  and  proportions  of  the  teeth,  which  afford  un- 
failing and  impassable  generic  distinctions  between  Man 
and  the  Ape.  To  place  this  proposition  in  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable light,  I  have  selected  the  cranium  of  a  human 
idiot,  in  whom  nature  may  be  said  to  have  petSmnsA  for  us 
the  experiment  of  airestme  the  development  ai  the  brain 
almost  exactly  at  the  size  which  it  attains  in  the  Chitmnutzee, 
and  where  the  intellectual  feeultieR  were  scarcely  more 
developed;  yet  no  anatomist  would  hesitate  in  at  once 
referring  ^is  cranium  to  the  human  species.  A  detafled 
compansoD  with  the  cranium  of  the  Chirt^nzee  or  Orane 
shows  that  all  those  characters  are  retained  in  the  idiot  t 
skull  which  constitute  the  differential  features  of  the  humai: 
structure.  The  cranial  cavity  extends  downwards  below  the 
level  of  the  glenoid  articulatory  surfaces.  The  nasal  bones 
are  two  in  number,  and  prominent.  The  jaws  and  teetti 
exhibit  the  bimanous  characters  as  strongly  as  in  the  most 
elevated  of  the  human  race.  The  cutpidati  do  not  project 
beyond  the  contiguous  teeth,  and  consequently  there  are  no 
interruptions  in  the  dental  series,  as  in  the  Oranga.,  where 
they  are  required  to  lodge  the  ^proportionate  <rowns  of 
the  canine  teeth.* 

M.  Geofin^  St  Hilaire  charactoiaed  the  sahgenus  Tro- 
glodytes from  immature  Chimpangeei;  and  as  Mr.  Owen's 
observatioais  were  made  upon  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  in- 
dividual, and  he  has  consequently  altered  the  zoological  cha- 
racten  given  1^  Geoffiroy,  we  follow  Mr.  Owen's  definitioa. 

Subgenus  Troolodtcks. 

DenkiJimiuUa,  the  same  as  in  flie  human  iii<){jpct ;  viz., 

ineisois  A  canines      bicuspids     mdars  ^    (K.B  Tlie 
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teeth  awroximete  in  their  proportionate  size  much  more 
nearly  wan  those  of  the  Orang  to  the  human  teeth ;  but 
they  manifest  in  their  relative  position  the  absence  of  tbe 
character,  which,  with  one  anomalous  exception — that  of 
the  fossil  genus  anoplotherium — ^is  peouUar,  among  mom- 
mifers,  to  man ;  viz.,  unbroken  proximity.) 

MuMzle  lon&  truncated  anteriorly;  strong  snpraciliati 
ridgea,  behind  which  the  forehead  recedes  directJ^  back 
wards:  no  cranial  ridges.  '"^ 
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Aundet,  large. 

Thirteen paita of nA«;  bonasofthestemumiita  un^rov. 
Arm  reaching  bdov  the  knee-joint. 
Fee^vide;  hallux  extending  to  the  second  joint  of  the 
a^fwungtoe. 

Cniaes  large,  oTerpMnng  each  other;  the  t^Mcec  lodged 
in  intervils  of  the  opposite  teeth. 

Uirrmaxillary  oantt  anobylaeed  to  the  maxillaries 
^iDring  the  fint  or  deoiduoui  dentition. 

£nnu/r.  The  Cfamprnzee^  Black  Oriaur,  or  Pygmy 
{Tn^oaytet  tug«r  of  Oeoffiri^,  Smia  7rt^loifyt«t  of 
BlniBBDMdi).  |ik  the  yonng  iMe  the  uiimu  hw  been 
Bamed  Joeko. 

DuarMiim,  The  ftiUowiug  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
'nsill,  of  livflrpool :  and  irom  minute  Maminntion  of  the 
individual  ht^exhibited  at  the  ffaidm  of  the  Zootogica' 
Soriety,  in  the  RMent'i  Park.  I^ndon.  ve  oan  vouen  fur  its 
accDiwrf.  Dr.  Xraill'a  ^Mcimra  waB  a  young  female, 
abaat  thiiW  inches  high,  and  was  brought  home  By  Captain 
Payne.  'The  akin  aMWeis  of  a  yellovuh-white  c(Uour,  and 
a  thinly  covered  with  long  black  hair  on  the  fiont :  hut  it 
k  consideiably  more  hairy  behind.  The  hair  on  the  head 
ii  ratbo'  thin,  and  is  thickest  on  the  ibrehead,  where  it 
divides  about  an  inch  above  the  orbital  prooesa  of  the  frontal 
bone,  and,  numing  a  Uttle  baokwaxds,  falls  down  before 
Ik  eua,  ftffming  whiiken  on  the  cheeks.  Bare  the  hair 
■mwres  neaify  two  inohea  long:  but  that  on  the  ocoiput 
11  iDt  above  an  imtk  in  length.  There  are  a  few  stiff  blaok 
bain  on  the  eyebrowa,  and  a  scanty  eyebsh.  A  few 
vbitiah  bails  are  scattered  on  the  hps,  especially  on  the 
under  one.  The  rest  of  the  face  is  naked,  and  has  whitish 
and  wrinkled  akin.  There  is  acarc^y  any  hair  on  the  neck, 
but,  eommeneing  at  tiie  nape,  it  becomes  somewhat  busby 
on  the  Wk.  The  abdomen  is  nearly  naked.  The  hair  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  trunk,  front  of  the 
lover  extremities,  back  of  the  legs,  and  upper  part  of  the 
iupericr  extronitiea,  is  directed  downwards,  whue  that  on 
ihe  back  of  the  thigh  and  fore  anus  is  pointed  upwards, 
ippearaneea  well  represented  in  l^n's  fl^e.  The  longest 
luir  it  just  at  the  elbows.  There  is  none  oa  the  fingers  or 
itf  either  extranUy.  The  ears  are  Tetnaribuy  pro- 
nunn^  tidn  and  naked,  bearing  a  oooBidanble  reiemblaiiice 
in  ihaipe  to  the  human,  thm^h  Iwoader  at  the  top.  The 
rnijeebon  of  the  fVoeess  above- the  eyes  is  veiy  conspiououa, 
but  bas  not  been  suffioiHitly  marked  in  any  enraaving  or 
(baviag  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  The  nose 
is  quite  flat,  or  rather  iiHwan  only  as  a  wripkle  of  the  skin, 
vith  a  dight  defveeuon  along  its  oentre.  The  nostrils  are 
patulons,  and  open  upwards,  which  would  be  inconvenient 
'iid  the  animal  usually  assume  the  erect  posture.  The  pro- 
jection of  the  jaws  is  exeeaaive,  and  though  much  leas  ao 
tban  in  the  baboon,  yet  the  profile  of  the  face  is  concave. 
It  may  be  remarked  hongrevn  that  the  projection  of  the 
lover  jaw  is  eancatiued  in  the  first  and  second  figuroe  of 
Cunpo^s  second  {date.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the  lips  rather 
tliin,aDddaatitnte  of  that  leenrvatiiHi  of  the  which 
»dda  M  mach  to  Uie  «E|awion  of  the  human  countenance. 
Tbe  ^nad  of  the  ahomders  is  distinctly  marked,  but  the 
^th  of  the  lower  pert  of  the  ohest  is  jwoportionalW  greater, 
vben  compered  to  the  upper,  thou  in  man.  From  the 
torer  ribs  the  diameta  of  the  abdomen  decreases  rapidly  to 
tbe  bins,  where  the  animal  is  peculiarly  alendw ;  a  eircum- 
Btince  in  which  it  approaches  the  other  SimUe.  The  pelvis 
appeus  long  and  narrow,  anothw  approximation  to  the  rest 
■>f  tbe  Benus.  With  r^^ard  to  the  limbs,  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  our  neoimen  and  Dr.  Tyson's  figure  con- 
in  tbe  excessive  length  of  tbe  anus,  which  in  this 
uumal  descend  below  the  knees,  by  the  whole  len^h  of 
tbe  phalaii^  of  tbe  fingers,  which  are  above  three  mchea 
in  length.  The  same  obseiTatuHi  applies  to  almost  every 
Ipn  of  tUi  animal  which  I  have  seen.  The  proportions 
in  the  vuk  ^  Osnper  aOTXoaob  neaieaf,  in  the  ueaent  in- 
flance.  in  this  partieukv.  Tlie  hand  difbn  from  the  human 
n  bavin^  tbe  tlnnnb  Iqr  &r  the  wiaUeat  of  the  flngraa. 
^  foot  IS  Bure  pnpeily  a  bud  appended  to  a  tarsus.  The 
tbumb  of  Uus  extremity  is  ray  Imk^  powerful,  and  capable 
of  erett  axtenskm.  The  legs  are  eetlainly  ftunished  with 
raivaa ;  but  they  acaiedT  resemble  the  human  in  form,  be- 
°<ue  tW  ire  eontinuea  of  equal  thiekness  neariy  to  the 
When  this  animal  is  ereot,  the  knees  appear  oon- 
"wnb^  bent^  as  ia  the  ease  with  the  other  Simtmt  and  it 
*uds  with  the  limbs  more  apart  than  man.* 

^SntptvMoofdlMfn&HMm.  Africa  is  the  only  part  of  the 


yoHd  known  to  be  the  reudeiice  of  the  Qumpanseo,  wU(tb> 
it  should  be  remembered,  has  been  confirmed,  as  Cuvier 
observes,  by  almost  all  xoologists.  The  specimen  described 
by  Dr.  Traill  was  procured  in  the  isle  of  Princes,  in  the  gul. 
of  Guinea,  from  a  native  trader,  who  had  carried  it  thithet 
from  the  banks  of  the  Gaboon.  The  individual  exhibited 
in  the  Egyptian  Hall^lPiccadilly.in  1831,  had  been  obtained 
by  a  trading  vessel  on  the  river  Gambia,  and  that  exhibited 
at  tbe  garden  of  the  Zoobgical  Society  was  brought  from 
the  Gambia  coast.  Ouvier  ^ves  Guinea  and  Coiwo  as  its 
localities.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Owen'«  pt^  was  uuat  ^  a 
European  at  Sierra  Xjoone, 

Bwit*.  The  habits  of  the  ^'"W^"**  in  a  state  of 
nature  are  but  imperfectly  known.  Cuvier  states  that  thft 
Chimpansees  live  in  troops,  comtruct  themselves  huts  of 
leaves,  arm  themselves  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  emplov 
these  weapons  to  drive  man  and  the  elephant  from  tnev 
dwellings.  He  also  repeats  the  story  of  their  pursuit  of  the 
negreases  and  carrying  them  ofif  into  the  woods.  This  report 
i^  as  we  shall  presently  see,  still  credited  in  tbe  country 
where  they  arb  found.  Speaking  of  Captain  Fiiyne,  Dr 
IVoill,  in  his  interesting  i^per  in  tbe  Wemexian  Trans- 
actions, say4»  'The  natives  of  Gaboon  infiirmed  him  Uiat 
this  species  attains  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet ;  that  it  is  a 
foxmidable  antt^nist  to  the  elephant ;  and  that  sevcacal  of 
them  will  not  scruple  to  attack  the  lion  and  other  beasts  of 
pr^,  with  dubs  and  stones.  It  Is  dangerous  for  aolkary  in- 
dividuaU  to  travel  through  the  woods  haunted  \ty  the  orang, 
and  instances  were  related  to  Captain  Payne  of  negro  girls 
being  carried  off  by  this. animal  who  have  sometimes 
escaped  to  human  society  after  having  been  for  yeaia 
detained  by  their  ravishera  in  a  frightful  captivi^.  Inese 
reports  oonflnu  tbe  narratives  of  tbe  early  voyagers,  who 
have  often  been  suspected  of  exaggeration,  and  similar  facts 
have  been  recently  stated,  very  circumstantially,  1^  gentle- 
men who  have  lived  in  western  Africa.* 

In  a  state  of  captivity  its  manners  have  been  the  theme 
of  many  a  tale,  and  much  admiration ;  and  as  most  of  the 
individiiald  described  have  died  very  young,  cor^ecture  has 
been  busy  as  to  the  ^ness  tho  animal  might  make  if  its 
education  were  eontinuea  to  the  adult  state.  *  Deductions,* 
says  Mr.  Owen  in  his  paner  above  referred  t(^  *  in  fbvour  (tf 
the  anthiopomcarphoua  cnaiaoter  of  the  oran^  have  been 
derived  from  observatim  of  the  living  habits  of  young 
orangs;  but  these  cannot-be  r^arded  as  affitrding  a  type  or 
the  nature  of  the  adults  since  it  is  well  known  that  tho 
docility  and  gentle  manners  of  the  young  ape  i«pi(%  give 
way  to  an  unteachable  obstinacy  and  untameable  ferocity 
in  the  adult ;  at  least  of  those  species  to  which,  as  I  shall 
afterwordta  show,  the  fbll-grown  orangs  have  the  nearest 
resemblance  in  the  fbrm  of  the  head.' 

Captain  Payne  thus  describes  the  manners  of  the  animal 
which  formed'  the  subject  of  Dr.  Traill's  paper.  *  When  our 
animal  came  on  board^'  says  Captain  Payne,  *  it  shook  hands 
with  some  of  the  sailors,  hut  reftised  its  hand,  with  marks 
of  anger,  to  others,  without  aiqr  apparrat  cause.  It  speedily 
however  bemme  fkmiUar  with  the  crew,  except  one  boy, 
to  whom  it  never  was  lecontnled.  When  the  seamen  s 
mess  was  brought  on  deck,  it  was  a  constant  attei^nt ; 
would  go  round  and  embrace  each  person,  while  it  uttered 
loud  yells,  and  then  leat  Uself  amoi^  them  to  share  the 
repast.'  It  sometime^  expresEod  its  anger  by  a  barking 
noise  like  a  dog ;  at  others  it  would  cry  like  a  froward 
child  and  acra^h  itself  moat  vehemently.  When  any 
favourite  morsel  was  given  to  %  sweetmeats  more  especially, 
it  expressed  its  aatiubction  by  a  sound  like  *  hem,*  in  a 
grave  tone.  The  variety  of  its  tones  seems  to  have  been 
smaU.  It  was  active  and  cheerful  in  warm  latitudes,  but 
languor  came  on  as  it  left  the  torrid  nme ;  and  on  approaching 
our  shtures,  it  manifested  a  desire  for  a  warm  covering,  and 
would  nil  itself  carefldly  up  in  a  blanket  when  it  went  to 
resL  It  generally  pn^pmaed  on  all  fpura,  and  Camam 
Fbyne  paiUeulariy  obswved  that  it  never  placed  the  paims 
of  the  bands  of  its  anterior  extremities  on  the  ground,  bu^ 
closing  its  fists,  rested  on  the  knuckles.  This  mode  of  pro- 
greunon  noticed  by  TV&on  was  confirmed  to  Dr.  Tratll  by  a 
youiig  naval  ofQoer  who  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
emplqFed  in  the  rivers  of  western  Africa,  and  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  tho  habits  of  tnis  species.  Captain 
Paj-ne's  animal  did  not  seem  fond  of  tbe  erect  posture, 
which  it  raiely  affected,  though  it  could  run  nimbly  on 
two  feet  foi  a  short  distance.  In  this  case  it  appeared  to 
aid  the  motion  of  ite  l^  by  g^^in^t^e, 


>e  it  appeared  to 
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buuk.  It  had  great  strength  m  the  four  fingers  of  id  su- 
perior extremity ;  Ibr  it  would  often  vwine  oy  them  on  a 
rope  upwards  of  an  hour  without  intcrmis^u.  When  fintt 
pttKured,  it  was  so  thickly  coversd  with  hair,  that  the  skin 
6t  the  tnmk  and  limhe  was  scarcely  visible,  until  the  long 
black  hair  was  blown  aside.  It  ate  readily  every  sort  of  ve- 
getable food ;  but  at  first  did  not  appear  to  relish  flesh, 
though  it  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  sucking  the  leg- 
bone  of  a  fovih  At  that  time  it  did  not  relish  wine,  but 
afterwards  seemed  to  Uke  it,  though  it  never  could  endure 
ardent  spirits.  It  once  stole  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  it  un- 
corked with  its  teeth,  and  began  to  drink.  It  showed  a 
predflection  for  coffee ;  and  was  immoderately  fond  of  sweet 
articles  of  food.  It  learned  to  feed  itself  with  a  spoon,  to 
drink  out  of  a  glass,  and  showed  a  general  dispontion  to 
imitate  the  actiotis  of  men.  It  was  attracted  by  bright 
metals,  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  clothing,  and  often  put  a 
cocked  hat  on  its  head.  It  was  dirty  in  its  habits,  and 
never  was  known  to  wash  itself.  It  was  afWid  of  fire-arms ; 
and  on  the  whole  appeared  a  timid  animal.  It  lived  with 
Captain  Payne  seventeen  weeks,  two  of  which  were  spent 
in  Cork  and  Liverpool.  At  the  former  place  it  was  ex- 
hibited for  the  benefit  of  the  soup-kitchen  for  a  few  days, 
but  seems  to  have  been  there  neglected.  On  coming  to 
Liverpool  it  languished  a  few  days,  moaned  heavily,  was 
oppressed  in  its  breatning,  and  died  with  convulsive  motions 
of  the  limbs.   Such  is  Dr.  Traill's  account. 

We  also  refer  to  the  observations  on  the  habits,  &c.,  of  a 
male  ciiimpanzee  (Troglodi/tet  niger,  Geoff.),  then  hving 
in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  by 
Mr.  Broderip,*  which  were  read  at  a  meeting  on  the  27th 
ofOctober,  1835*. 

The  animal  that  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Broderip's  re- 
marks died  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year ;  and  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1836,  Mr.  Owen  detailed  the  morbid  appear- 
ances observed  on  its  dissection  * 


(TroBloJyIe*  nigor.] 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
hint  at  the  probable  heizht  of  the  adult  cbimpanzee.  The 
natives  of  Gaboon,  as  we  nave  seen,  informed  Captain  P»7ie 
that  the  species  attained  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet. 
Bingley,  in  his  *  Animal  Biography,'  says,  '  Allemand,  the 
Dutch  professor  of  natural  history,  had  received  many  vague 
and  unsatis&ctory  accounts  respecting  an  animal  of  this 
kind,  and  was  induced  to  write  to  Mr.  May,  a  captain  in  the 

•  Praoeedlnii  of  lb«  zaolOBtoal  S:<iety  of  London,  1S36, 1836. 


Dutch  naval  service  stationed  at  Sunnam.  fhis  gentlemi 
found  him  exactly  similar  to  one  which  he  bad  broug' 
fcom  Guinea,  except  in  size.  He  was  nearly  five  feet  a-i 
a  half  high,  and  very  strong  and  powerfuL  Mr.  May  hi 
seen  him  take  up  his  master,  a  stout  man,  by  the  middl 
and  fling  him  from  him  for  a  pace  or  two ;  and  one  rlay  1 
seized  a  soldier,  who  happened  to  pass  carelessly  near  tl 
tree  -to  which  be  was  chained,  and,  if  bis  master  had  n 
been  present,  he  would  aetuaUv  have  carried'the  man  in 
the  tree.'  It  is  further  stated  that  the  age  of  this  animx 
when  Mr.  May  saw  it,  was  about  twenty-one  years.  In  fh 
following  year  it  died,  but  was  said  to  have  increasecl  i 
height  during  the  interval  The  mother  of  that  exhibitc 
in  the  meniigerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  was  reported  i 
have  stood  four  f^t  six  inches  in  height :  but  Mr.  Owe 
gives  three  feet  ten  inches  as  the  length  of  tbe  body-  i 
the  adult  chimpanzee  (skeleton),  from  the  vertex  to  tli 
base  of  the  ot  ecdcia,  and  four  feet  as  the  height  of  th 
adult  at  the  end  of  his  subgeneric  character. 

CHINA  is  an  extensive  country  in  Eastern  Asia,  const 
tuting  the  principal  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  j 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  and  extends  firoi 
20°  N.  lat.,  or,  if  the  island  of  Hainan  is  included,  ftota  1 1 
to  41°  N.  lat,  and  if  tbe  tract  of  land  projecting  on  th 
north-west  towards  the  centre  of  Asia  be  added,  to  46*^  ^ 
lat  Its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  baxlers  on  Corea,  is  cu 
by  124°  E.  long.,  and  its  western,  where  it  borders  on  th 
Birman  empire,  by  98°  E.  long. ;  but  if  the  projecting  time 
be  added,  it  reaches  to  85°  B.  long.  Its  f^test  lengxli 
fW>m  the  harbour  of  Amoy,  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa 
taken  in  a  north-western  direction  to  the  farthest  extremit; 
of  the  projecting  tract,  can  hardly  fall  short  of  2000  mile« 
If,  however,  this  latter  tract  is  excluded,  the  length  o 
China  from  the  Peninsula  opposite  the  island  of  Hainan  ti 
the  n«at  wall  due  north  of  Peking  is  about  1400  miles  :  iti 
brei^th  varies  between  900  and  1300  miles.  If  its  avera^ 
length  is  taken  at  17  degrees  of  tat,  or  about  1180  milea 
ana  its  average  breadth  at  the  same  number  of  miles,  th< 
area  of  China  is  1,292,400  sq\iare  miles,  a  computatior 
which  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Stauii 
ton,  who  assigns  to  it  1,297,999  square  miles,  or  an  arec 
more  than  eleven  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  British 
Islands.  The  north-western  {oxgecting  tract  is  not  includec 
in  both  calculations. 

China  is  snirounded  by  countries  dependent  upon  it,  ex- 
cept at  its  south-western  and  southern  side,  where  it  borden 
on  tbe  Birraan  empire,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  that  oj 
Cochin  China,  of  which  the  last  only  seems  to  be  nomi' 
nally  dependent  on  China.  On  the  west  of  it  extend  Tibet 
and  the  country  of  Kho-kho-n«,  or  Chmg-Hai.  The  pro- 
jecting tract  is  mostly  surrounded  by  Eastern  Turkistaii, 
lately  called  Grand  Tartaria,  and  by  Mongolia.  Mongolia 
occupies  also  the  greatest  port  of  its  n<»tliem  boundary,  ex- 
cept in  the  extreme  east  where  it  is  bounded  by  Manchiiri.t 
or  Chine-King  and  by  Coroa.  Its  eastern  side  is  washed 
by  the  Pacific,  which  forms  a  deep  gulf  between  Cliina 
and  Coreo,  called  the  Hoango-Hai  or  Yellow  Sea ;  it  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Tung-Hai  or  Eastern  Sea,  between 
C(H«a  and  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  that  of  Nan-Hay  or 
Southern  Sea,  between  Formosa  and  Hainan. 

Its  coast  being  about  2440  miles,  there  is  only  one  mile 
of  coast  for  every  532  square  miles.  Where  China  bordem 
on  Cores  its  coast  is  high  and  bold,  and  full  of  rocky  islets. 
This  coast  continues  on  both  sides  of  the  Peninsula  of  Leao- 
tung,  or  about  240  miles.  It  is  followed  by  a  sandy  coast, 
which  in  most  places  is  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  seen  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore :  tliis  coast  extends  from  the 
innermost  comer  of  the  bayofLeao-tuna;forabout360  miles 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Meao-toa,  which  form 
the  entrance  of  tbe  bay  of  Pe-tsche-lL  The  coast  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Chan-tung  is  rocky,  and  commonly  bold,  but 
not  high,  except  in  a  few  places.  It  extends  from  the  Stnuts 
of  Meao-toa  to  Cape  Macartney,  and  hence  to  35°  N.  lat., 
about  350  miles.  The  shores,  as  far  as  the  Chusan  Islands 
(30°  30'  N.  lat),  are  low  and  sandy,  indeed  in  many  places 
very  swampy,  and  extend  from  420  to  450  miles.  From  the 
Chusan  Islands  to  tbe  bay  of  Canton  the  coast  is  rocky,  bold, 
and  high,  except  in  the  recesses  of  the  numerous  bays  and 
harbours.  At  some  places  it  rises  to  a  considerable  heit;]il, 
and  is  besides  lined  with  numerous  cliffs  and  rocky  islets, 
in  all  its  extent  of  about  800  miles.  The  western  shores  of 
the  bay  of  Canton,  for  about  30  miles,  are  formed  by  a 
great  number  of  1°*  *ftP^j'^M^\^^'& 
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taa  to  uw  penmsnla  of  Lui-«lwoa,  about  ISO  milM,  tbe 
Must  uj^ais  rocl^  and  bold,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
hizL  Tbe  shores  of  the  peninsula  itself  are  about  100 
dmb  ling,  sand^,  flat,  and  lov ;  the  remaindw  of  the  coast 
ttCtam,  iriiioh  is  varied  b^  theOulf  of  Tonkin  (about  100 
milos),  is  not  well  known. 

A  coDsidenble  portion  of  China  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains. Its  western  boundary  extends  to  the  chains  which 
constitute  the  eastern  edge  of  the  high  table-land  of  Eastern 
Asia  [Asia  and  Bayan  Khaba]  ;  but  only  the  most  eastern 
or  these  lanffn  lies  within  the  boundary  of  China.  It  may 
be  cooodorM  as  beginning  in  the  most  southern  bend  of  the 
YsD^-tae-kianj^  between  101*  and  108°  B.  long.,  and  as 
ntrading  hence  iq  a'NJSr.B.  diraetion,  and  temunatine 
m  the  Eteat  nordiem  b«id  of  tbe  Hoang-ho,  between  lOr 
ud  llr*  S.  loi^.  TfaiB  mountain-xang^  which  is  eaUed 
Sine-Iii^  (Snowrangej,  or  Yung-lin^,  contains  a  eonsioer- 
able  number  of  anow-eapped  summits.  The  snowy  moun- 
taiu  sie  numerous  between  3Q°  and  30°  N.  lat,  and  more 
opemlly  between  32?  and  34".  But  even  south  of  the 
^t  soutbun  bend  of  the  Yang-tae-kiang,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  banks,  are  some  snow-covered  sum- 
mits, whence  Ritter  rightly  concludes,  that  the  river 
breaks  through  the  southern  polion  of  tbe  range.  The  four 
mountain-chains,  which  traverse  China  from  west  to  east, 
may  be  considered  as  ofitots  of  this  rai^e.  South  of  the 
sDowy  mountains^  which  are  situated  on  the  south  of  tbe 
sreot  bend  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  ia  the  billy  table-land  <^ 
Yunnan.  It  is  of  eonadaable  ractent;  and  at  a  great  eleva- 
tion above  the  aea,  if  we  mayju^  from  its  temperature  in 
snnaner.  From  the  eastam  e^e  of  this  table-land  two 
■noontvn-rtngcs  branch  off,  the  Yu-ling  and  the  Nan-ling. 
The  Yu-lii^,  the  most  southern  of  these  ranges,  branches 
off  from  the  table-land  in  24°  N.  lat  and  102°  E.  long., 
and  ruB9  nearly  east  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bay  of 
(^lOD.  dividing  the  rivear  Ta  8i-kiang  fA>m  the  sea.  It 
doos  not  seem  to  approach  the  shores  o^he  sea  in  any  point, 
DOT  to  tise  to  a  great  height.  The  Nan-lii^  (or  southern 
range)  which  constitutes  the  most  extensive  mountain- 
s^^tem  in  China,  branches  off  from  the  northern  e^e  of 
toe  table-land  of  Yun-nan,  where  the  snowy  mountains  are 
Btuated  (26"  N.  lat  and  103'£.  long.),  and  runs  eastwards, 
pusiTu;  about  150  miles  to  tbe  north  Canton  as  &r  as 
1 16°  £,  long. ;  it  tlm  inclines  to  the  north-east,  in  which  di- 
teetian  it  oontmiies  with  a  dig^t  bend  to  the  west  to  its  ter- 
minatkm  on  Ae  sea  near  the  harbour  of  Nins-po,  opposite 
tbe  i^^ds  of  Chtisan.  Several  summits  of  this  range  rise 
■bovflthe  «naw-line,  west  of  110"  E.  loi^.,  where  uso  it 
eitenda  to  a  great  width.  An  aboriginal  nation,  the  Mioa- 
tsee,  have  mamtained  their  independence  in  its  fastnesses. 
A  lat^  range,  which  separates  the  Yang-tse-kiang  from  its 
tributary  tbe  Yuen-kiang,  and  extends  north-east  to  the 
centre  of  C^iina*  is  also  saidto  contain  some  summits  which 
rise  above  the  snow-line.  East  of  110°  no  snow-capped 
mountains  occur,  thoi^h  some  rise  to  a  great  elevation; 
but  even  here  the  range  preserves  its  steep  and  n^ged 
ebaracter.  Its  numerous  branches,  running  towards  the 
Formosa  Strait  and  the  Tung-Hai,  are  also  steep  and 
cn^,  but  tfaoee  extending  northward  are  of  inconsider- 
able elevation.  Three  mountain- paaei  are  known  to  tca- 
nsH  Ae  Nan<1ittg.  Tbe  most  flrequented  is  to  the  north 
of  Canton,  where  the  range  is  callea  Hei-ling  (the  chain  of 
the  wild  plum-tree^  according  to  Klaproth),  and  hence  the 
paw  is  called  Mei-ling  pass.  By  this  paw  goods  are  trans- 
ported from  Canton  mto  the  interior  of  China.  Goods 
m  brought  in  boats  on  the  river  Pe-kieng  to  the  town  of 
Natv-f(»ig-tbo.  Between  this  town  and  that  of  Nan-gan- 
fbuia  tbe  pass  where  goods  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  men, 
for  about  24  miles  over  rocky  mountains.  This  is  the  only 
place,  between  Canton  and  Pekii^,  where  no  water  com- 
munication exists;  for  at  Nan-gan-foo  the  goods  are  ^ain 
shipped  and  descend  the  Kan-kiang  aud  afterwards  tbe 
Yaog-tse-kiaiiK  till  they  come  to  the  great  canal.  The  ele- 
ntioa  of  the  Hei-Ung  mountain-pass  u  estimated  by  Staun- 
ton lo,  be  8000  Ibet  wove  the  tea.  IheaeoondpasB  which 
is  known  ooenn  near  3ePN.1al:and  118°  B.  long,  between 
KieQ-ning-lbo  on  the  east  and  Kian-tehaii^l^fbo  on  the  west 
of  the  range,  and  though  the  mountains  are  very  steep  and 
nii^il  u  much  flrequented ;  18,000  porters  are  conti- 
nually employed  for  the  tranroort  of  goods.  The  third  road, 
^'iarh  is  a  little  fcrther  north,  conirecta  the  town  of  Kien- 
nnij^-foo  with  tbe  town  of 'Kin-toheou-fbo,  which  lies  on  the 
vettof  therai^^  Thongh  difficult  to  pass  it  is  much  used. 
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The  two  other  mountain-ranges,  tbe  rapa-ling  and  the 
Pe-Ung,  are  immediately  connected  with  the  Yon-lmi^  the 
Tapa-hng  branching  off  south  of  33°  N.  lat  and  Pe-ling  about 
39^.  The  Tapa-ling  runs  south  of  east  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  and  terminates  near  112°  E.  long,  north-east  of  tbe 
town  of  Koei-teheou-foo.  It  divides  the  valley  of  the  Han- 
kiang  from  that  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  rises  to  a  great 
height ;  several  of  its  summits  exceea  tbe  snow-line,  as,  for 
insnnoe,  ^e  Kianku  Shan,  with  which  it  terminates.  Tho 
Pe-ling,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Tapa-liiig,  sepa- 
rates toe  valley  of  the  Han-kiang  ft-om  that  of  the  Hoai-no, 
or  Wei- ho,  an  affluent  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  consequently  the 
two  great  river^yBtenui  of  China  from  one  another.  Itconti- 
nues  in  its  eastern  direction  to  113°  B.  long.,  and  this  por* 
tion  of  the  range  ia  high,  n^ed,  and  steep.  Atll3°itdB- 
elines  to  the  aoutb-east^  dimmisliing  considerably  in  eleva- 
tion and  ruggednesB.  Having  attained  32**  N.  lat.  it  tumc 
ag^n  to  the  east,  and  soon  subsides  into  a  chain  of  hilli^ 
which  terminates  on  the  western  shores  of  the  lake  Tsiao- 
hoo,  a  considerable  distance  east  of  Nanking.  The 
western  part  this  range  contains  several  snowy  mountains 
though  fewer  than  the  Tapa-ling.  The  obstacles  opposed 
by  these  two  chains  to  the  communication  between  the 
provinces  which  they  traverse  have  been  overcome  by  an 
artificial  road,  much  more  extensive  than  those  which  tra- 
verse the  Alps.  Beginning  at  the  antient  capital  of  Si- 
ngan-foo  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoai-ho  it  runs  in  the  vallev 
of  that  river  west  past  Fong-toiang-fiio  to  a  place  named 
Pao-ki-hiang.  Near  this  place  begjns  the  mountain-road 
which  is  conducted  over  deep  eleftaby  hata  bridges,  and  is 
often  deepeut  through  high  mountains,  ft  then  descends 
fl-om  the  Fe-liiw  to  the  valley  of  the  Han-kaing,  which  it 
crosses  about  80  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Hang-tchong- 
foo.  It  then  traverses  the  Tapa-ling,  on  the  south  of  which 
it  terminates  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Kialing-kiang 
at  Tchao-hoa,  north  of  Kian-tcheou-foo.  This  artificial 
mountain-road  is  said  to  he  420  lis  or  nearly  150  miles 
loi^.  Its  continuation  leads  through  a  less  mountainous 
country,  traverses  the  town  of  Poa-king-fbo,  and  terminates 
at  the  antient  capitel  of  Tching-tu-foo. 

These  ranges  traverse  that  part  of  China  which  lies  south 
ofthe  Hoaug'ho.  But  even  the  western,  and  greater  portion 
of  the  countries  north  of  that  river  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  fai^  and  rugged  mountains.  These  mountains  belong 
partly  to  the  normem  portion  of  the  Yun-ling,  which  joins 
the  Hoang-ho  at  its  great  bend,  and  partly  are  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Inshan,  a  range  which  extends  round  the  bend 
of  tbe  river  on  the  west  and  north,  and  whose  offsets  enter 
China  between  tluit  bend  and  the  town  of  Peking  in  several 
ri^es. 

The  whole  surfkce  of  China  may  be  divided  into  the 
mountainous  country,  the  hilly  coimlry,  and  the  great  plain. 
Tbe  mountainous  countrv  comprehends  more  ttian  half  of 
the  whole,  and  the  meridian  of  112°  may  be  considered  its 
eastern  boundary,  but  to  the  north  of  the  Hoang-ho  it  ex- 
tends as  for  OS  114°.  All  this  immense  tract  of  country  is 
covered  by  mountains  and  valleys.  The  mountains  are 
commonly  too  steep  and  rugged  to  admit  much  cultivation, 
but  a  neat  part  of  them  is  covered  with  high  trees.  To- 
wards me  north  they  axe  mostly  bare,  but  oontam  immenae 
bedsof  eoaL  The  vall^  are  often  narrow,  but  being  wa- 
tered by  numerous  streams,  their  fertile  soil  maintams  a 
numerous  population.  This  general  description,  however, 
applies  properly,  in  aU  its  extent,  only  to  the  districts  north 
of  the  Tapa-ling  and  south  of  the  Nan-ling,  for  in  those 
between  these  two  ranges  the  mountains  are  less  steep,  and 
their  sides  are  commonfy  cultivated  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  valleys,  too,  are  much  wider,  and  the  level  land  some- 
times extends  to  plains  of  considerable  width,  as,  fin-  in- 
stance, the  plain  of  Tching-tu-fbo,  which  is  perhaps  20  miles 
in  every  direction.  ' 

Among  the  mountamous  districts  must  be  included  the 
tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the  Nan-ling  and  the  sea ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
ofthe  range,  it  rather  resembles  the  countries  between  the 
Nan-ling  and  Taj^-ling  than  those  fbrther  north,  its  vaOeyi 
being  generally  wide,  and  sometimes  expanding  into  plaiiu, 
as,  for  mstance,  the  plain  of  Canton.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  s^es  of  the  mountains  is  also  fit  for  cultivation. 
If  this  tract  is  added  to  the  other  mountainous  country,  it 
may  he  said,  that  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sur* 
iace  of  China  are  of  this  character. 
The  hilly  country  lies  to  th^^|  of  1 1 2°  B  .on^^ 
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OBtveoQ  this  meridian  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nan- 
)ing.  and  extends  north  to  the  banks  of  the  Yans-tse-kiang. 
Tho  hills,  though  in  many  places  steep,  generally  rise  with 
a  gentle  ascent;  and,  as  they  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation, 
their  sides  are  cultivated,  and  planted  with  rice  on  the  ter- 
race system.  Their  top  are  covered  with  forest  trees,  gene- 
rally of  the  pine  kino,  which  are  careftilly  planted.  The 
levels  between  the  hills  are  sometimes  narrowed  into  val- 
leys, in  other  tiaoBt  Huij  expand  into  plains.  Tiuty  have 
generally  abunoanoe  of  water  ia  their  rivers^  and  there  are 
some  lues,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  Tung-ting  near  the 
confluence  itf  the  Yuen-kiang  with  the  Yang-tse-kianK.  and 
the  Po-yang,  not  &r  from  tike  mouth  <^  the  Kon-uang. 
The  neatest  portion  at  the  surfiue  is  in  a  very  high  state 
of  cmtivation. 

The  great  plain  occupies  the  north-eastern  put  of  China. 
It  extends  in  length  700  miles  from  the  Great  Wall,  north  of 
Pekini^  to  the  confluence  of  the  riven  Yang-tae-kiang  and 
Kan-kung  (30°N.laL).  The  Yang-tse-kiang  maybe  con- 
sidered as  Its  southern  boondary,  as  far  down  as  Ngan-king, 
whence  to  the  sea  it  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  Ngon- 
king  to  the  sea,  throi^h  Hang-tcbeou-ibo.  The  western 
boundary-line  may  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  Kin^- 
tdieou-foo^  a  town  situated  on  the  Yaug-tse-kianft  to  Hoat- 
kiog-fiw,  on  the  Hoang-ho,  and  hence  to  ^e  Cmat  Wall, 
50  milet  north-west  of  Pekiiu^  The  breadth  of  the 
plain  is  varioiis.  North  36"  N.  lat,  where  it  partly 
extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Hoang-hai,  and  partly  borders 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  range  of  Cbang-tung, 
which  occupies  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  its  width  varies 
between  150  and  2fi0  miles.  If  we  suppose  the  average 
breadth  to  be  200  miles,  this  portion  of  the  plain  covers  an 
area  of  70,000  square  miles.  Between  35°  and  34"  N.  lat 
the  plain  enlarges,  and  in  the  parallel  of  the  Hoang-ho  it 
extends  mom  uum  300  miles  east  and  west.  It  grows  still 
wider  to  the  south,  and  reaches  nearly  500  miles  inland  in 
the  parallel  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Yang-tee-kiang.  If 
we  suppose  the  mean  breadth  of  this  portion  of  the  plain  to 
be  400  miles,  it  occupies  a  surface  of  140,000  square  miles. 
The  wh(de  plain,  containing  210,000  square  miles,  is  seven 
Umes  as  large  as  that  of  Lomhaidy*  with  which  it  may  be 
compaied  in  many  respects. 

The  northern  part  of  the  plain  has  a  dry  st^ndy  soil,  im- 
pregiuUed  in  many  parts  with  saline  matter,  and  destitute 
of  trees,  but  it  pnauees  millet  end  wheat  in  abundance. 
Soutb<^35"N.wLthewhole  tract  along  the  coast  is  very  low 
and  swampy,  being  partly  covered  with  numerous  lakes  and 
lagunes,  and  intcursected  by  numerous  water-courses,  both 
artificial  attd  natnraL  It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  rice. 
Farther  ii^uid  the  soil  is  more  firm  and  dry,  and  of  great 
fertility,  which  is  increased  by  the  abundanoe  of  water 
drawn  from  the  rivers  and  small  lakes.  It  produces  rice, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  The  southern  districts  bor^ 
dering  on  the  banks  of  the  Yuig-tse-kiau^  differ  ttom 
the  ouier  in  not  being  a  flat  lev^  but  havuur  a  sur&ce 
slightly  undulating,  on  which  even  a  range  oihills  rises, 
as  the  eastern  proloi^tion  of  the  Pe-ling.  It  is  no^  how- 
over,  less  fertile  than  the  other  districts.  Amon^  its  most 
valuable  branches  of  agriculture  is  tea,  which  u  exten- 
sively cultivated  on  these  low  hills  (between  30°  and  32° 
N.hiL) 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  plain  is  traversed  by  the  Great 
or  Imperial  Canal,  which  begms  on  the  south  at  the  town 
of  Hang-tcheou-foo  (30**  N.  lat.),  and  extends  to  the  town  of 
Lin-tchin-cheou,  where  it  fella  into  the  river  Eu-bo  or 
Wei-ho.  Its  length  considerably  exceeds  500  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  and  probably  its  whole  length  may  be  700. 
Some  portions  of  it  have  been  made  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  internal  navigation,  but  in  others  the  des^n  of  draining 
and  irrigating  the  a^acent  country  has  been  connected 
with  it;  hence  it  diflers  widely  fh>m  all  the  canals  made 
in  Euiope.  Its  breadth  is  omsiderably  greater,  and  its 
waters  are  in  few  pteees  alfatgether  without  a  current  At 
a  few  points  it  is  cut  through  rocks ;  it  often  traverses  lakes 
and  swamps  of  considerable  extent,  running  on  an  artiScial 
elevation,  sometimes  20  feet  above  the  sumoe  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  flood-gates,  bridges,  the  vessels  which  navieate  it, 
and  tiu  number  of  towns  and  villages  lining  its  hanks, 
excite  the  admiration  of  all  travellers.  By  this  canal,  and 
the  navigable  rivers,  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Kan-kiang  on  the 
south,  and  the  rivers  £u-no  and  Pei-ho  in  the  north,  goods 
may  be  tranqiorted  by  water  from  the  fbot  of  the  Mei-king 
pas*  to  the  town  of  Tong-tcheou-fao.  a  few  miles  distant 


tram  Peking.  That  jmrtion  of  the  canal  which  lias  smuk 
of  the  Hoong-ho  wa-  made  in  the  seventh  century,  or  t>om 
after,  but  the  moie  northern  part  m  the  thirteenth,  hf 
Kublai  Khan  and  his  successors^  when  the  Tartar  dynasty 
had  removed  the  imperial  residenoe  from  Nanking  to 
Peking. 

The  fbrtility  of  its  soil  and  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  internal  uavication  afforded  by  the  Chreat  Canal  and  its 
numerous  branches,  have  imdexed  this  plain  the  most 
populous  spot  on  tibe  ear^L  Aocordii^  to  the  omsns  of 
1813,  the  provinces  which  it  comprises  contained  m  popu- 
lation of  177  minions,  namely,  Pe-tshe-li  38,  Chantung 
29,  Honan  23,  An-hoei,  or  Ngan-hoi,  34,  Kiang-su  37,  and 
Cbe-kiang  26.  Here  then,  as  Ritter  observes,  lives  a 
population  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whdle  population  of 
Europe.  To  protect  this  rich  plain  the  Great  Wall  was 
erftted,  which  incloses  China  on  the  northern  boundary, 
and  extends  over  mountains  and  rivers  for  about  1400 
miles.  '  This  great  work  was  constructed  rather  more  than 
2000  years  since,  or  about  200  years  before  the  Christian 
sera,  by  the  first  universal  monarch  of  China,  as  a  defence 
against  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Tartars,  who  have  never 
ceased  to  infest  the  country  to  the  south,  as  long  as  it  has 
been  snlgeot  to  a  separate  dominion.  main  substuioa 
of  the  wall  is  earth  or  rubbish,  retained  on  each  side  by  a 
thick  oauiw  of  stone  and  brick,  and  teriaced  hv  a  platform 
of  squu«  tue&  It  hounds  the  whole  north  of  China,  ex- 
tending along  the  frontiers  of  three  provinces,  a  distance  of 
nearly  19°  oi  longitude.  From  its  eastern  extremity  there 
is  an  extensive  stookade  of  wooden  piles,  enclosing  the 
country  of  Mongden,  and  which  in  some  European  maps 
has  been  erroneously  represented  as  a  conUnuation  of  the 
solid  barrier.  The  total  height  of  the  wall,  as  observed  by 
an  eneineer  officer  in  Lord  Macartney's  embas^,  is  30  feet, 
on  a  Ktsis  of  stone  projecting  2  feet  tmder  the  brick-work, 
and  about  the  same  in  height  The  thickness  of  the  whole 
wall  at  the  base  is  25  feet,  diminishing  to  23  at  the  platiorm. 
The  towers  are  40  feet  square  at  the  base,  diminishing  to 
30  at  the  top,  and  about  37  feet  in  height  The  thinness  of 
the  panpet  of  the  wall,  being  only  18  inches,  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  intended  to  resist  cannon ;  and  it 
appears  certain  that  the  use  of  fire-arms  is  compuatively 
modem  in  China,  however  antient  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. 

Numerous  rivers  drain  and  water  China,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  flow  into  the  Hoaho-  ho  and  Yano-tsk- 
KiANG,  which  are  among  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  globe. 
Among  the  rivers  which  do  not  belong  to  the  systems  ofthosc 
two  great  rivers,  two  require  notice  here,  uie  Pei-bo  and 
the  Ta-si-kiang.  The  Pei-ho  or  White  River  rises  on  the 
mountains  north-west  of  Peking,  near  the  Great  WaU.  and 
flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  town  of  Tong- 
tcheou-foo^  a  few  miles  east  of  Peking,  where  it  becomes 
navigable  for  large  river-boats.  Continuing  in  the  same 
direnion,  it  unites  with  the  Eu-fao,  a  much  larger  nver 
than  the  Pei-ho  itself  which  rises  near  Uw  banks  of 
tho  Hoang-ho,  and  running  in  a  north-east  direetioa  ia 
connected  with  the  Great  Canal  at  the  town  of  I^-tchin- 
tcheou:  the  remainder  of  its  course  may  he  considered  as 
the  continuation  of  the  canri.  Tlie  tides  come  up  nearlv 
to  the  place  where  the  Eu-ho  meets  the  Pei-ho^  a  distance 
of  more  than  eighty  miles.  Hence  to  the  sea  the  Pei-ho 
runs  nearly  due  east,  and  at  its  mouth  has  a  bar  which 
at  low  tides  has  only  two  or  three  feet  water  upon  it ;  but 
at  high  tides,  which  here  rise  five  or  six  feet,  the  bar  does 
not  prevent  the  flat-bottomed  Chinese  junks  from  enteriiw 
the  river.  There  is  perhaps  no  river  in  the  world  whi^ 
is  navigated  by  so  maw  vessels  as  the  Pei-ho. 

The*  ra-si-kung,  or  the  river  of  Canton,  rises  east  of  the 
town  of  Yunnan  (103°  E.  long.),  and  runs  the  first  half  of 
its  course  in  a  nanow  valley  between  high  mountains,  and 
the  other  half  in  a  wide,  fertile,  and  mil-cultivated  one; 
towards  its  mouth  it  drains  tho  phun  ctf  Canttm,  and  re- 
ceives the  Pe-kiang.  The  geuenldiceotifm  its  coune  b 
from  west  to  east,  and  it  seems  to  be  navigated  to  a  o<m- 
siderable  distance. 

Climate.— la  regard  to  the  climate  of  China,  a  distin- 
guishii^  feature  is  the  imnsual  excess  in  which  heat  and 
cold  prevail  in  some  parts  of  the  empire  at  opposite  aeasons 
of  the  year;  as  well  as  the  low  average  of  the  thermometer  in 
comparison  with  the  latitude.  Altnonsh  Peking  is  nearly 
a  degree  to  the  south  of  Ni4)le8,  the  latitude  of  the  former 
place  being  39"      ^^^^^  t^i^MgTe* 
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ritnre  of  Peking  u  caAj  54°  of  Fabrenheit,  while  that  of 
Naples  IB  63".  But  as  the  thennometer  at  the  Chinese  capi- 
lal  sinks  much  lower  duniu;tfae  winter  than  at  Naples,  so  in 
summeT  it  rises  somewhat  higher.  The  rivers  are  said  to  he 
frozen  for  three  or  four  months  together,  tcom  Decemher  to 
ICarcfa ;  while,  during  the  last  embassy  in  September,  1816, 
a  heat  of  between  StP  and  100^  was  experienced  in  the 
shade.  It  ia  well  known  that  Naples  and  other  oountries 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Europe  are  strangers  to  sueh 
a  degree  of  lon^continued  f»ld,  and  are  not  often  visited 
\^  sooh  beata.  Surop^  observes  Humboldt,  may  be  con- 
sdered  altogrther  m  toe  weiteni  part  of  a  nreat  continent 
and  tfMrefore  salgeet  to  all  the  inflnenoe  wtueh  <iauies  the 
weatatn  aides  of  oontinenta  to  be  wanner  than  the  eastern ; 
and  at  tfw  same  time  more  temperate,  or  leas  subject  to 
ex  ceases  of  both  heat  and  cold,  but  principal^  the  latter. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Ctoton  and  Macao,  which 
he  nearly  under  the  tropic,  is  what  commonly  prevails  in 
Uh  30th  parallel;  and  it  is  surprisii^r  to  contrast  ^eir 
meteorological  averages  with  those  m  Calcutta,  which 
stands  veiy  nearbr  in  uie  same  latitude  *.  The  total  &I1  of 
rain  va.rie8  greatly  firom  one  year  to  another ;  the  average 
annual  quantity  is  about  70  inches,  but  it  has  been  knoi^ 
to  reach  90  in<u»s  and  upwards.  V^etation  is  checked  in 
the  interval  from  November  to  February,  not  less  by  the 
dryness  than  by  Uie  coldness  of  the  atmosphere :  the  three 
winter  montha  heins  known  sometimeB  to  elapse  with 
seuo^  a  drop  ct  ram.  The  north-east  monsoon,  which 
ooramenaes  at  Canton  and  in  the  adjacent  seas  to  the  south* 
ward  and  eastward  in  September,  blows  strongest  from 
December  to  February,  and  begins  to  yield  to  the  opposite 
monaooB  in  March  or  April.  About  that  period  the 
southerly  winds  come  charged  with  the  moisture  which 
tbey  have  acquired  in  their  passage  over  the  sea  through 
▼arm  latitudes ;  and  this  moisture  is  suddenly  condensed 
into  thiek  fbra  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  coast  of 
China,  which  has  been  cooled  down  to  a  low  temperature 
by  the  loi^-continued  northerly  winds.  The  latent  heat 
^ven  out  by  Che  rapid  distillation  of  this  steam  into  fluid, 
prodnees  the  sudden  advance  of  temperature  which  takes 
place  about  March;  and  its  effect  is  immediately  per- 
reptible  in  the  stimulus  given,  by  this  union  of  worm^ 
with  moisture,  to  vwetation  of  au  kinds.  With  the  pro- 
gressm  inereaae  of  neat  and  evi^ration  conunence  those 
rains  wlueh  tend  so  greatly  to  mitigate  the  eflbcts  of  the  sun*B 
rays  in  tropical  climates.  In  the  month  of  May  the  &II  of 
rain  has  been  known  to  exceed  twenty  inches,  beii^  more 
than  a  fourth  of  all  the  year,  and  this  keeps  down  we  tem- 
perature to  the  moderate  average  of  about  75^  while  in 
Calcutta  there  is  no  portion  of  the  year  more  dreaded  than 
May.  At  length  the  mcreasing  altitude  of  the  eun,  which 
becomes  just  vertical  at  Canton  aboat  the  solstice,  and  the 
aocumq^'^ad  heat  of  the  earth,  bring  on  the  burning 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  which  are  the 
moat  oppresaive  and  exhausting  of  the  whole  year.  The 
extreme  rareflution  of  the  atmosphere  now  begins  to 
operate  as  one  of  the  causes  tendinz  to  the  production  of 
tiioae  terriUe  hurricanes,  or  rushes  <ff  wind,  culed  typhoons, 
wdueb  areiuatlr  dreaded  hrtiieinlnibitantB  of  the  south  of 
CSdaa;  %at  which  diieflr  oeraitate  the  eoaits  Hainfin, 
and  do  not  extend  muoh  to  the  north  of  Canton.  1^ 
prineipat  oiroankstances  to  be  observed  concerning  these 
nunianies  are,  the  state  of  the  barometer  previous  to  and 
daring  the  storm,  the  influence  of  the  moon,  and  the 
locaJitieB  in  which  they  prevail.  The  barometer  &lls 
dowly  for  many  hours,  often  a  whole  day  before  the  com- 
mencement^ the  mercury  sometimes  descending  nearly  to 
27  inches  during  the  pn^ress  of  the  gale ;  whiw  its  rising 
IS  a  sore  sign  of  subsidence.  Another  sign  of  the  ap- 
prooefaii^;  storm  is  the  long  and  heavy  swell  which  rolls  in 
upon  the  left-heech,  without  any  apparent  cause,  for  some 
time  before  the  hurricane  begins;  but  which  may  per- 
haps be  e^lained  by  so  much  of  thie  usual  pressure  of  the 
aimosfhmn  (equal  to  two  indws,  or  a  fifteenth  part  of  the 
mercnnal  odmnn)  being  removed  fh>m'  the  snrfiwe  of  the 
mter ;  m  dronmstance  miieh  may  likewise  parUy  account 
fitr  theofenrhebnii^  seaswfaiehsre  so  much  dreadedby  ships 
mcoanterii^  Hbe  typhoons.  In  addition  to  the  prognostics 
alrea^  noticed,  the  storms  are  preceded  by  a  thidt  muddy 
appearanee  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  show  of  unusual  dis- 
quiet amo^  the  aea-fowL   Th^  addom  last  forty-^ht 
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hours,  and  their  duration  is  oommonly  oonflmd  to  tweiit>> 
four,  or  less. 

Natural  Hittory. — As  r^ards  the  natural  historv  Af 
China,  there  is  no  subject  on  which  Europe  ia  less  indobled 
to  the  Romish  missionaries.  The  Jesuits,  while  employed  in 
eonatrueting  their  exedlent  map  of  the  empire,  which  ci 
course  required  that  they  ahoula  have  free  access  to  every 
part,  lost  au  opportunity,  which  may  perhaps  never  asain 
occur,  for  investigating  and  describing  its  natural  produ<v 
tions.  The  studies  of  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  it 
must  however  be  observed,  were  then  fiir  short  of  their  pre- 
sent state  of  advanoement  Wemnst  here  eonflne  onrsavas 
to  aKeneral  statement  of  the  most  remarkable  productions 
of  China  in  the  aAimal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoma,  as 
they  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  hiter  resear^ies ;  ob 
serving,  that  in  a  country  whose  interior  is  so  little  acoea 
sible  to  Europeans,  there  must  be  a  great  deal  that  remains 
to  be  known  and  described.  The  animals,  as  wdl  as  v^e- 
tables  of  China,  belong  principally  to  the  temperato  sone ; 
since  the  low  average  of  the  thermometer  (which,  as  far 
south  as  Canton,  is  little  above  70°),  and  the  cold  winters, 
are  unfriendly  to  the  existence  of  numerous  tropical  tribes 
which  are  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  of  India. 
Animals  being,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  generally  diffused 
over  continents*  than  plants,  it  follows  that  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  zoological  productions  of  China  have 
been  found  peculiar  to  that  country  are  rare  in  comparison 
with  the  botaiUcal  ones.  The  larger  and  more  ferocious 
deser^tiona  (tf  camWorona  quadrupeds  are  not  common 
in  a  country  so  wdl  peopled  and  cuKtvated.  In  the  foresto 
of  YunnSn,  to  the  soutn-west,  the  Bengal  tiger  is  said  to 
exist,  and  tlie  animal  is  well  known  to  the  Chinese ;  but  at 
Canton,  so  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Calcutta,  it  is  quite  a 
stranger.  Lions  are  almost  a  febulous  animal  with  tiiem. 
The  woods  of  the  south  abound  in  a  small  but  fierce  de- 
scription of  wild  cat,  which  ia  fiittened  in  cages  for  the 
table.  The  domestic  dog  of  China  is  uniformly  one  variety, 
about  the  size  of  a  mo&rate  spaniel,  of  a  pale  yellow  and 
occasionally  a  black  colour,  ana  a  coarse  bristly  hair  on  the 
back ;  sharp  upright  ears  and  peaked  head,  not  unlike  a 
fox's,  with  a  tail  curled  over  the  rump.  Bears  are  cpmmnn 
in  the  hilly  wooded  parts  of  Cluuisy,  west  of  Peking.  Of 
the  common  ruminant  animals,  the  Chinese  possess  se\'eral 
varieties  of  deer,  puticolar^  a  npotted  kind  kept  about 
their  residences.  GerbQlon  aesenbes  a  species  oi  antelope 
abounding  on  the  borders  of  Mongol  Tartary,  but  called 
by  the  Chinese  hudng-ydng,  *  yellow  goat.'  The  sheep  of 
China  are  the  large-tauedlLina:  and,  as  the  people  never 
use  milk,  cows  are  rare  and  of  a  peculiarly  small  kind. 
The  buffalo  used  in  ploughing  is  also  very  small,  with  a 
skin  of  alato  colour,  thinfy  covered  with  hairs.  Drome- 
daries are  much  used  as  beaste  of  burthen  between  Peking 
and  Tartary ;  bnt  in  China  Proper  the  reasons  which  cause 
human  labour  to  supplant  every  other  have  prevented  theii 
being  adopted.  Chmese  horses  are  not  numerous,  and  of 
a  poor  and  stunted  breed,  being  very  ill  fed  and  .kept 
Awes  and  mules  are  common  in  the  north  of  the  empire ; 
the  mules  are  generally  of  a  good  size,  and  said  to  bear 
a  higher  price  than  Iwrses,  as  being  e^iable  of  more 
labour  on  less  food.  Of  pachydermatous  animals,  the  do- 
mestio  pig  of  China  is  well  known  in  England,  and  hat 
been  fcw\y  introduced  into  our  farm-yards.  The  wild  boar 
may  be  found  in  the  half-reclaimed  countries  on  the 
western  borders,  but  notiin  Central  China,  nor  on  the  east 
coast,  where  tillage  and  population  have  reached  their 
present  height.  Of  the  other  wild  pachydermatous  tribu. 
the  elephant  is  not  at  present  an  inhabitant  of  China,  unless 
it  be  in  Yun-nitn,  nor  is  he  used  for  purposes  of  cither 
peace  or  war.  The  one-homed  rhinoeeroa  is  found  in  the 
forests  of  the  extreme  west  and  south.  Of  rodent  animalh. 
the  common  rat  attains  to  an  unusual  size,  and  is  wtU 
known  to  be  eaten  by  the  lowest  orders  of  the  Chinc^e• 
Mr.  Gray  has  described  a  glirine  animal  discovered  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  being  nearly  allied  to  the  bamboo  rat  of  Suniaira, 
as  a  new  genus,  *  in  teeth  and  general  aimoarance ;  most 
nearly  allied  to  spaiax,  from  which  it  diners  In  its  tail  ft 
moderate  length,  ita  exposed  eyes  and  eus,  and  the  muie 
complex  character  of  its  molar  teeth.' 

The  ornithology  of  China  is  distingutaltcd  by  somp  splen- 
did varieties  of  sallinaccoiis  birds,  as  the  gold  aiul  silver 
pheasants,  to  which  has  been  lately  addi.^  tiie  i'.eevetU 
pheasant,  the  Iringeat  toa-fMtl(a»n|^J»<»hje(^^ 
extraordinary  diinensums  of  six  icol   Anutncr  aciedpuop 
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u  called  the  medallion  pheasant,  from  a  beautiful  mem- 
brane of  resplendent  feathers  wbioh  is  di^^yed  or  con- 
tracted  aooordinK  as  the  animal  is  affected.  China  abounds 
in  vild  fowl  of  au  Icinds,  and  particolariy  in  immense  flocks 
of  geese>  observable  durinff  innter  near  Canton.  The 
ifuen~yan0,  a  teal  ai  splendid  plumage,  has  been  called  the 
'  mandarin  duck.*  ana  is  remarkable  for  the  attaohnuat 
between  the  male  and  female.  The  fishing  corrorant,  em- 
ployed on  the  shallow  lakes  of  the  country  in  capturing 
flsl^  has  been  described  as  a  brown  pelican  with  white 
throat;  bod^  whitish  beneath,  sootted  with  brown;  tail 
rounded ;  irides  blue,  and  bill  yellow.  Among  the  miscel- 
laneous birds  of  China  maybe  enumerated  qiuula  which  are 
often  trained  to  fight ;  the  common  ringdove,  of  which  great 
numbers  breed  in  the  woods  about  Canton;  and  the  pecu- 
liar crow  of  the  country,  marked  with  white  about  the  neck. 

Of  reptiles,  it  ia  remarkable  that  the  largest  kinds  of 
■aurians,  as  the  crocodile  and  alligator,  are  unknown  even 
aa  ftr  south  as  Canton,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
population  and  traffic  that  exists  on  t£e  rivers.  Great 
numbers  of  the  small  lizard  tribes  are  visible  during  the 
hot  months,  some  of  them  infbsting  trees  and  shrubsi  while 
others  inhabit  holes  in  rocks  or  old  walls.  Several  fresh- 
.  water  tortoises  have  been  lately  sent  home,  and  two  new 
genera  of  batrachians,  or  the  n-og  kind,  arp  described  by 
Mr.  Gra^.  Notwithstanding  its  situation  under  the  tropic. 
Canton  is  little  infested  by  the  venomous  kinds  of  serpents ; 
the  species  moat  dreaded  is  a  smallish  slender  snake, 
between  two  and  three  feet  in  length,  called  by  the  Chinese 
*  the  black  and  white,*  from  being  surrounded  from  head 
to  tail  with  alternate  rings  of  those  colours. 

Of  fishes,  a  laige  collection  of  Chinese  specimens  has 
been  lodged  by  iSt.  Reeves  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
golden  carp  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  kindi^  and 
has  long  been  bred  in  Europe  from  the  original  speiumens 
which  were  carried  hj  the  Dutch  first  to  J^tva  and  thence 
to  Holland.  Of  ediUe  sea  fish,  the  best  kinds  near  Canton 
are  a  sort  of  rock-cod,  and  a  flat  fish  called  TsBng-yu  by 
the  Chinese,  and  'pomfret*  by  Europeans.  Soles  are  good 
and  pleutiAil,  but  the  fish  most  valued  by  native  epicures 
is  the  stuigeon. 

Among  insects,  the  locust  commits  great  ravages  occa- 
sionally in  particular  districts,  and  rewards  are  given  for 
its  destruction.  Some  of  the  most  poisonous  tribes,  as 
scorpions,  are  not  met  with  at  Canton ;  but  the  centipede, 
which  the  Chinese  caU  by  exactly  the  same  name  of  pe-tso, 
'  hundred  feet,*  is  common.  A  monstrous  spider  has  been 
keen,  inhabiting  trees,  and  attuning  to  a  size  and  strength 
that  enable  it  to  devour  small  birds  entan^ed  in  its  w3w. 
Dr.  Abel  notices  the  Searabeeut  mnlotaa,  the  Cerambyv 
farinoaa,  and  the  mole-oricket  of  a  laive  size.  At  a 
mountain  lying  eastward  of  Canton,  called  Lo-fbw-shan. 
there  are  butterflies  of  a  gigantic  size  and  very  brilliant 
colours,  a  selection  of  whi^  are  sent  annually  to  Peking. 
The  pS-l£-shoo,  or  wax-tree,  affords  nourishment  to  an 
insect  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Coccus  tribe,  but 
which  has  never  yet  been  correct  ascertained. 

At  the  head  of  Chinese  botany  may  properly  be  placed 
the  tea-plant  The  specimens  ftom  the  buck  and  green 
tea  countries  differ  sightly  in  the  leaf^  the  latter  being  a 
thinner  \ea£,  rather  lighter  in  c<dour,  and  longer  in  shape, 
than  the  other;  though  the  Chinese  themselves  acknow- 
ledge that  either  black  or  green  tea  may  be  prepared  from 
an^  tea-plant.  The  CtmielUa  bears  tlie  same  name  in 
China  vnth  the  tearshruls  and  possesses  most  of  its  botani- 
cal characters;  thejr  in  fkct  constttute  two  genera  very 
closely  allied.  The  Lawvt  eamphorot  one  of  the  moat  re- 
markable productions  of  China  as  well  as  Japan,  is  a  fine 
timber-tree,  growing  in  the  southern  provinces  to  the 
height  of  fif^  feet.  From  the  seeds  of  the  Dryandra 
eoraaia  die  Chinese  extract  a  varnish  for  boats,  and  fbr  the 
coarser  implements  of  domestic  use.  The  fine  ji^n 
varnish,  however,  is  obteined  from  the  TtU'thoo,  or  laokor- 
shrubs,  a  species  of  Shiu,  from  which  the  varnish  distils 
like  gum.  The  Chinese  procure  their  tallow,  nom  the 
Croton  9eb{fertpn,  the  seed  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe, 
opens  and  divides  into  three  parts,  discovering  as  many 
Kernels  within  the  c^ule,  each  attached  by  a  separate 
fbot-stalk,  andoovered  with  the  vegetable  grease  of  a  snowy 
whiteness.  The  plant  from  which  the  pithy  substance  vul- 
garly called  'riee-paper*  is  prepared,  seems  to  be  a  legu- 
minous species  nowing  in  marshy  and  fbnnd  in  some 
puts  of  India.  The  squue  piecea  purchased  in  China  arc 


obtained  from  the  stem,  which,  not  being  above  an  inch  of 
two  in  diameter,  is  cut  in  a  circular  manner,  and  the  cylin- 
der in  this  manner  rolled  out  and  flattened.'  The  SmtUa, 
or  China  root  of  commenotoommonly  known  asmsudoriflct 
may  be  seen  growing  near  Ouiton.  That  valuable  medi- 
cine rhubarb  is  cultivated  to  the  northward,  in  the,  cold 
and  mountainous  province.of  Shensy.  The  Chinese  cassia, 
an  inferior  cinnamon,  is  grown  in  Ku£ng-sy.  and  lai^y 
exported  in  European  ships. 

Among  the  mdbt  remarkable  fhiits  of  China  are  three 
distinct  species  of  orange,  as  different  as  one  sort  of  fVuit 
can  be  ffom  another  of  the  same  genus.  The  first  is  the 
'  China  orange'  of  Europe ;  the  second  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  but  very  sweet,  and  with  a  highly  aromatic  rind- 
the  third,  and  perhaps  best  sort,  has  a  deep  crimson  rind 
when  ripe,  quite  detached  from  the  fruit,  the  lobes  of  which 
are  almost  loose,  and  surrounded  with  a  kind  of  net-work 
of  flbtes.  Another  description  of  dtrut,  of  the  lemon 
kind,  by  the  exercise  of  some  horticultniral  in^nuity,  is 
made  to  run  entirely  into  rind,  tiie  whole  tonninating  at 
the  head  in  long  narrow  processes  like  fingers,  whence  it 
has  obtained  the  appellation  of  F%-show, '  the  hand  of 
Among  the  peculiar  fruits  of  China,  the  Lichi  has  been 
naturwzed  m  Bengal.  Another  of  the  Dimocarpos  sort, 
called  Loong-yen,  or  *  drt^n's  eye,'  is  much  smaller,  and 
has  a  smoother  skin.  Tu  Lo^uat  is  a  fine  fruit  (when 
well  ripened)  of  the  Mespilus  kmd.  The  Wampee,  as  it  is 
called  at  Cuiton.  has  been  compared  to  the  gooseber^, 
which  it  resembles  only  in  size ;  its  fruit,  which  ^ows  m 
bunches  on  a  good  sized  tree,  has  a  yellow  skin,  mclosing 
a  rather  acid  pulp  that  surrounds  two  or  three  seeds  of  a 
green  colour.  At  the  head  of  cultivated  flowers  the  Chinese 
place  the  Nelumbium,  in  consideration  of  both  its  beauty 
and  utility.  The  seeds,  in  form  and  aise  like  an  mcorn  with- 
out its  cup,  resemble  nuts  in  flavour :  the  roots  are  sliced 
and  eaten  aa  fruit  Another  Uighly  esteemed  flower  is  tlic 


O^a/nurafu.  allied  to  the  olive  of  Europe^  and  remarkable 
for  the  fine  scent  of  its  blossoms.  The  f^ous  Mote-ion^ 
or  Tree-peony,  flourishes  only  in  the  north  of  the  empire. 
A  flower  much  cultivated  is  the  ChrymrUkemum  Indicum, 
valued  for  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  colours,  and  now 
common  in  this  country.  The  Choo-lBn  (Chloranthus  in- 
conspicuus)  is  used  in  scenting  the  tea  that  bears  its  name. 

The  variety  of  sur&ce  through  the  wide  extent  of  the 
empire  affords  a  rich  fund  of  minerals  and  metals.  There 
can  exist  no  doubt  of  the  abundant  supply  of  coal  through- 
out China,  nor  of  its  general  use,  which  we  find  from '  Marcu 
Polo  was  known  to  them  before  its  adoption  in  Europe. 
Lime  they  possess  in  all  ita  combinations.  The  dark  grey 
marble  used  at  Canton  is  coarse,  and  nnsusceptible  of  a  fine 
polish ;  the  shops  contain  large  quantitiea  of  striated 
^sum  or  alabaster.  At  the  head  of  minerals  the  Chinese 
place  their  fiimous  yu  stone,  which  is  nephrite,  or  jade.  As 
the  country  abounds  in  the  primitive  rocks,  it  is  conse- 
quently rich  in  metals.  Gold  is  obtained  in  the  native  state 
from  the  sands  of  the  rivers  m  Vun-niln,  near  the  frontiers 
of  the  Burmese  country,  well  known  fbr  its  richness  in  that 
metal ;  in  Yun-n&n  also  silver  mines  are  worked.  Ordinary 
copper  comes  from  Yun--nan  and  Kuei-chow,  and  an  abuntf- 
ance  of  malachite,  or  green  r|Opper-ore,  is  obtained  near  the 
great  lake  in  Hoo-kuitng.  The  &mous  pS-tung,  or  white 
copper,  which  takes  apohsh  not  unlike  silver,  comes  from 
Yun-i^n :  a  considerable  quanti^  of  quicksilver  is  obtained 
in  Kuei-chow ;  and  there  is  a  neh  mine  of  tntenague  or 
zinc  in  Hoo-pe. 

GotwrwRon^The  government  of  China  U  m  pnnciple  an 
sibsolnte  des^tiftm.  and  the  succession  depends  on  the  will 
and  nomination  of  the  reigning  emperor.  The  autiiority  of 
a  fhther  over  his  family  is  wellknown  to  be  the  exemplar 
or  ^pe  of  political  rule  in  the  country.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  first  of  the  '  Four  Books '  of  Confltcius  to  inculcate, 
that  from  the  knowle^^  and  government  of  oneself  must 
proceed  the  proper  economy  and  government  of  a  family ; 
and  from  the  government  of  a  fiunily,  that  of  a  proTinee 
and  of  a  kin^om.  The  emperor  is  called  the  mther  of 
the  empire ;  the  viceroy  of  the  province  over  which  he 
presides;  and  the  mandarin,  or  magistrate,  of  the  city 
which  he  governs;  and  the  father  of  every  f^ily  is  thu 
absolute  mler  of  his  own  household.  'There  is  no- 
tfaii^  more  remarkable.*  observes  Mr.  Davis,  *in  their 
rituu,  and  in  their  criminal  code,  than  the  exact  paral- 
lel which  is  studiously  kept  up  Jjetweent^  relations  in 
which  every  penton  ataiQ|dft!(to :^kjH4)t)ffwljCMid  to  tbe 
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cmpenr.  For  nmilar  offenoes  agauut  both  he  laffeta 
Kimitar  punishments;  and  at  ibe  death  of  both  be  mourns 
the  same  time,  and  goes  the  suie  period  nnshaven ;  and 
both  possess  nearly  toe  same  pover  crver  his  person.  Thus 
he  is  bred  up  'to  civil  obedience  tenero  ab  ungtd,  vith  every 
chance  of  proving  a  quiet  sul^eet  at  least.  Such  instltu- 
Uons  certamly  do  not  denote  toe  existence  of  much  liberty ; 
bat  if  peacefiil  obedience  and  universal  order  be  the  sole 
objects  in  view,  th^  aigtte  on  the  part  of  the  gorernors 
BODM  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and'  an  adaptation  of  the 
nieaoB  to  the  end.*  The  emperor  is  bead  of  die  state  reli- 
gion,  and*  as  high-priest  of  toe  ompir^  can  alone,  with  his 
immediate  repreaentatiWB,  sacriftee  in  the  government 
tem^e^  No  niwarefay  is  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, nor  ain-  priesthood  attached  to  tiie  Conftieian  or  state 
religion,  as  the  sovereign  and  lus  great  officers  perform 
thit  part.  The  tvo  separate  re^poua  orders  of  Fo  (Budha) 
ud'ntou,  which  are  otdy  tolerated,  (hid  not  maintained, 
by  the  gorranment,  derive  support  entirely  from  their  own 
foods,  or  from  voluntary  private  contributions. 

With  respect  to  the  nuichineiy  of  civil  government,  the 
emperor's  principal  ministers  form  the  *  mterior  couueil- 
cbamber,'  and  the  chief  councillors  are  four  in  number, 
ttro  iWtars  and  two  Chinese ;  the  former  always  taking 
precedence.  Below  these  are  a  number  of  assessors,  wh6 
form  the  chief  council  of  state,  l^he  body  whence  these 
chief  ministers  ore  gmerally  selected,  is  the  HAn-lin,  a 
■ort  of  imperial  oolite,  or  National  Instttnte.  ,The  details 
of  gofamment  business  an  distribttted  among  six  boards 
or  trihunals,  viz.,  1.  The  boanl  of  civil  appointment,  which 
lakes  oosnizanoe  of  the  conduct  and  administration  <^  all 
civil  offipets ;  2.  The  board  of  revenues,  which  regulates 
an  fiscal  matters ;  3.  The  board  of  rites  uid  ceremonies ; 
4.  The  military  bMxd ;  5.  The  supreme  tribunal  of  cr^ 
miiol  jurisdiction;  6.  The  board  of  public  works.  Avery 
pccaliar  feature  of  the  Kovemment  is  observable  in  tbv 
Too-cld-yuen,  or  office  of  censors,  the  members  of  which 
are  generally  styled  Yoshe.  There  are  two  presidents,  a 
Tartar  and  a  Chinese,  and  the  members  consist  in  all,  of 
about  forW  or  fifty,  several  of  whom  are  sent  to  various 
parts  of  toe  empire,  as  imperial  inspectors,  or  perhaps, 
more  pn^rly  speaking,  ^ea.  By  the  antient  custom  of 
the  empire,  th^  are  privileged  to  present  any  remon- 
Mnaee  to  the  sofexeign  witEont  daoger  of  losing  their 
lives;  but  they  an  frequently  degraded  if  their  advice  is 
uraelGnnk  The  provinoea  are  placed  imder  the  principal 
cbsi^  either,  ungfy.  <it  a  F007UW,  or  governor,  or  two 
pnmnees  togethar  are  made  salqeet  to  a  IVoong-to,  or 
geneisl  governor,  who  has  a  Foo-^uen  under  hmi  for 
^  sin^e  province.  Canton  and  its  o^joinii^!;  province 
ue  together  subject  to  the  Tsoong-to,  oommonly  called  by 
Europeans  the  viceroy.  In  each  separate  province  there 
is  leliief  criminal  ju^  and  a  treasurer,  tiie  latter  having 
nsoally  cognizance  of  civil  suits,  but  his  special  business 
is  the  cbarve  of  the  territorial  -  revenue.  With  this,  be 
Gm  of  all  defrays  the  civil  and  milituy  expenses  of  his 

Cnmace.  and  whatever  surplus  remsins  is  remitted  by 
im  to  Pekii^,  in  silver  or  in  produce.  The  total  surplus 
of  aU  the  pravineas  remitted  to  the  capital  is  about  11  or 
IS  nuDiooB  steryng  oiuraally,  which  has  very  erroneously 
been  taken  fiir  tin  whole  Tev«ni»  of  empire.  The 
■aboidiiiste  eitiaa  and  districts  of  each  province  in  the 
three  imksoCFoo,  Chow,  vaA  Hien,  are  under  the  charge 
of  their  respective  magistrates,  who  take  their  rank  and 
titles  from  the  cities  they  govern.  The  total  number  of 
civil  m^trates  through  China  is  estimated  at  14,000.  At 
CastOD  the  amount  and  importance  of  the  European  trade 
given  rise  to  the  special  appointment  of  the  Haekuftn, 
or  coDuniBsioner  of  customs,  called  by  Europeans  Hoppo, 
«bo  raaka  u  third  in  the  province,  but  has  no  texritonBl 

eriadietion  beyond  the  trade.   No  individual  in  China  can 
Id  a  magistracy  in  his  own  province ;  and  each  public 
officer  is  chaaged  about  once  in  three  years,  to  prevent 

rmag  eumexions  with  those  under  his  government 
■OB,  a  bxotber,  or  any  other  very  neoc  relmtm,  oannot 
Bald  office  under  a  oorrespondu^  reUtive.  Hie  various 
^»gnesof  nvil  and  military  offices  are  partfy  distingnished 
by  the  oolonr  of  the  ball  which  they  wear  at  the  apex  or 
poini  of  their  conical  caps.  These  sre  red,  light  blue, 
^k  hlne,  emtal,  white^ne,  and  gilt  Bai^  ball  is 
■^lapenied  by  its  correspondUig  badge,  which  is  a  piece 
n  titk  emhroi^ry,  about  a  foot  sqjiiare,  with  the  repre- 
"■ttioa  of  a  bird,  or  other  device,  on  the  hxeast  and  back 


of  the  oeranonial  habit;  together  with  a  eoUftr  or 
lace  of  very  la^  beads,  down  to  the  waist  . 

The  whole  amount  of  mftitary  throughout  the  empire 
including  the  militia  of  each  district,  has  been  estimated  at 
700,000,  of  which  the  largest  portion  ore  fixed  to  their 
native  districts,  and  cultivate  the  land,  or  follow  some 
other  pursuit  The  whole  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
military  tribumd,  or  board,  at  Peking.  The  trusty  TortAr 
troops  are  raided  under  the  eight  standards,  each  of  them 
comprising  10,000  men.  and  making  a  total  of  80,000  fas 
a  standii^  army.  Very  few  mounted  soldiers  were  seen  by 
either  of  our  embsssies,  and  whatever  may  be  their  actual 
amount,  they  are  said  to  be  nsariy  all  Tartars.  A  great 
difibrenea  seems  to  exist  between  the  pay  of  Tartars  and 
Chinese.  One  of  the  former,  beiiu  a  foot-soldier,  reoeivea 
about  five-pence  a  dqr,  with  an  allowance  of  rice ;  one  at 
the  latter,  only  four-pence,  without  the  rioe.  The  prm- 
cipal  arms  of  the  cavalry  are  bows  and  arrowa,  the  bow 
being  of  elastic  wood  and  horn  combined,  with  a  striiu;  of 
ailk.  Their  swords  are  generally  ill  made,  and  th&ir 
matchlocks  are  considered  by  them  as  inferior  weapons  to 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Some  are  provided  with  shields,  com- 
posed of  rattans  turned  spirally  round  a  centre. 

The  residence  ofthe  einperor  and  his  court  for  some  hun- 
dreds years  past  has  been  removed  from  Nanking  to  Pe- 
king, a  city  whose  population  hss  been  stated  at  double 
that  of  London ;  but  various  reasons  conduce  to  render  tUs 
altogetlm  improbable.  NotwitJistanding  the  gnat  «tent  of 
t^  area  enolosed  witlun  the  walla,  there  are  ao  many  open 
spaoea  of  great  nctentthatit  is  difficult  taking  the  lowness 
ofthe  one^toried  buildinn  into  con^^ntiaii,  to  iin^;ine 
how  such  an  immense  number  can  exist  within  its  precincts. 
A  la^  portion  of  the  Northern  or  Tartarian  city  is  occu- 
pied l^'the  enclosure  which  contains  the  palace  and  plea^ 
sure  grounds  of  the  emperor ;  the  remainder  is  studded  over 
at  intervals  with  official  or  religious  buildings,  all  of  them 
surrounded  by  large  open  courts ;  and  the  Chinese  city  to 
tin  south  has  some  very  extensive  spaces  occupied  by  im- 
mensely-spreading pubUc  buildings,  with  grounds  attached. 
Iliere  are,  besides,  laige  sheets  of  water,  and  njrdens  de- 
voted to  the  growth  of  v^tables  for  the  ci^.  The  streets 
of  Canton  and  of  most  of  toe  cities  are  extremely  narrow,  ad- 
mitting only  three  or  four  foot  passel^^  abreast;  but  the 
principal  th(»oa^)fi«s  of  Peking,  oonneeting  its  different 
gates,  are  fldly  one  hundred  feet  in  width.  These  an  on- 
paved,  wobatuy  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  difficulh^  and  ax- 
pense  m  procuring  stone  in  the  flat  that  surrounos  the  ci^ 
In  rainy  weather  the  principal  ways  are  said  to  be  in  a 
dreadf\u  state,  from  the  want  (tf  piopra  drains,  and  in  oon- 
sequenoe of  the  perfect  level  of  tna^  ground  not  allowing  the 
water  to  run  off. 

Popuiation. — ^The  population  of  the  empire  has  naturally 
been  a  subject  of  mvest^ation  with  those  persons  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  pushing  the  inquiry  with  success. 
A  number  of  natural,  social,  and  politicu  causes  no  doubt 
combine  to  explain  the  very  dense  population  which  the 
country  unquestionsbly  contains.  The  advantages  which 
China  possesses  from  natura  have  bera  improved  to  the 
ubuost  by  its  industrious  inhaMtonti:  agriculture,  the 
source  of  food,  has  been  hmoured  ud  encouraged  bqrond 
every  other  speciea  of  indusCiy.  Then  is  no  mnidow  culti- 
vation whatever ;  nothii^  is  raised  by  labour  for  the  food  of 
cattle^  but  all  for  man,  since  the  very  small  number  of 
borsea,  raen.  or  sheep  maintain  themselves  as  they  can  on 
pastures  nnsusceptible  of  cultivation;  and  in  no  other 
country  is  so  much  food  derived  from  the  waters.  The  poli- 
tical causes  whidi  tend  to  swell  the  population  of  China 
are  numerous  and  powerful  Among  these  are  the  paternal 
r^^hts,  which  contmue  during  life,  and  render  a  son,  even 
in  that  over-peopled  coun&r,  an  important  acquisition. 
The  laws  of  the  emj^ire  grant  lifo  sometimes  even  to  a  con- 
demned homicide,  if  the  want  of  another  aon  or  grandson 
render  his  existence  neeessaiy  to  the  smrport  of  a  ponnt 
1^  other  cause,  which  renders  mala  diildren  so  dewable, 
is  the  sentiment  regarding  saoriflees  at  the  tombs  and  in 
the  temples  of  anoestora.  Indefiultof  malediildrenthm 
is  a  IcAaUzed  mode  of  adoption  which  the  line  is  perpe- 
tuated and  the  fomily  prevented  from  bec<Hning  extinet 
Even  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  check  population  is  coun- 
teracted by  a  law  which  makes  the  owners  of  domestic  slaves^ 
who  do  not  procure  husbands  for  their  females,  liable  to 
prosecution;  but  the  perpetuation  of  fomilies  does  not  tend 
men  to  the  density  of  tlte  wp^^^^f^iVtif^^l^bM  ^ 
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vlndi  thoM  iluiiiliM  lire  and  ue  maintained.  It  ta  a  luu- 
Tenal  tfttem  yt  dabbing  on  the  most  economical  plan,  and 
the  olauna  of  kindred  being  uniTenallT  admitted  and  en- 
foroed,  iho  property  of  fhmilies  is  made  to  maintain  the 
greatest  nomher  possible.  Another  political  cause  is  the 
obstade  that  'exists,  both  in  lav  and  prqndiee,  to  emigra- 
tion. Besides  the  statute  in  the  penal  cod^  whioh  pu- 
nishes Una  oflteoe  according  *  to  the  law  i^^ainst  communi- 
•ating  vith  rebels  and  enomiea,*  the  abandonment  of  jUi 
nathre  plao^  and  of  the  tombs  of  lus  anoeabn^  is  ahmfs 
abhonant  to  tbe  mind  of  a  OiineBe.  To  the  above  list  of 
eanaes  tendii^  to  prodnoe  the  exoeiein  pcnralatun  of  China, 
mnsC  be  added  the  nnintemmted  peace  which  has  been  ea~ 
joyed  by  that  coantry  since  the  complete  establishinent 
ma  Manohow  dynas^,  a  period  now  oonsiderabfy  exceeding 
aeentuiy. 

Under  the  circumstances  abere  briefly  enumerated,  there 
is  less  difficult  in  admitting  the  extraordinaiy  amount  fk 
|>opuIation  which  has  been  given  from  various  authorities, 
involving,  however,  statecsento  occasionaUy  so  contradietoiy 
that  it  seems  not  altogether  easy  to  come  to  Any  satiafltctoty 
result  as  to  the  actual  number.  Orosier  made  the  popula- 
tion in  1743  amount  to  198  or  2Q0  millions.  iWe  is 
notiunff  incredible  in  tfua,  eonaidaring  that  tbe  area  of 
China  Proper  is  eleven  times  that  of  tne  British  Islam'A 
But  on  comi«ring  H  witti  the  333  mUlions  Lord  Maeatt- 
ney*8  authoritf,  jnst  fUtr  yean  afterwards,  an  incnase  <^ 
considerably  more  than  hau  within  tbatperiod  seems  very 
larRe.  When  Uie  census  was  taken  hy  Kien-loong,  a  little 
before  Xx>rd  Macartney's  embassy,  trat  emperor  issued  a 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  whole  of  his  snbjects,  calling 
on  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  to  eoonomize  the  fl;ifts 
of  heaven,  snd  by  industry  to  increase  the  quantity ;  ibr, 
observing  the  increase  of  population  since  the  period  the 
conquest,  he  looks  forward  with  deep  concern  to  the  fhture, 
when  the  numbers  of  the  people  shall  have  exceeded  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Accordmg  to  this  highest  authori^ 
then,  a  very  great  increase  had  reuly  taken  place ;  bnt  when 
we  come  to  &e  particulars,  they  seem  to  stagger  all  belief. 
The  emperor  goes  on  to  say,  lhai>in  the  49th yeaiofKfing-hy, 
the  second  sovereign  of  bis  ftmily  (and  undo- the  old  8)«tem 
of  the  poll-tax),  the  population  of  the  empire  via  at 
about  23,312,000 ;  and  that  by  the  late  oengua,  aoeording  to 
returns  from  all  Xbe  provinces,  it  amounted  to  307,467,800. 
Unless  some  way  can  be  found  of  reconciling  such  an 
count  with  bare  posaibili^,  it  seems  unworu^  oi  serious 
acceptance.  But  we  must  remember  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  country  was  actually  unsubdued  in  the  reign  of  Kdng- 
hy.  The  southern  parts  of  the  empire  held  out  obstinatoTy 
against  the  Tartars,  and  some  of  tnem  were  long  governed 
by  independent  Chinese  rulers.  These  then  for  the  time 
must  have  been  excluded  from  a  census  of  the  sulyecti  of 
the  Hanchow  dynasty.  Anin  we  must  call  to  nund  that 
the  census  so  remaruble  wr  its  small  amount  under  K£ng- 
fay  was  with  r^mnce  to  a  poll-tax,  and  to  military  stfvioe, 
two  ulgeets  which  were  of  all  others  the  least  calculated, 
during  an  UDsettled  and  halfsabdned  state  of  the  eovntiy, 
to  ensure  a  cosreet  w  fliU  retnm.  Hie  Manchow  oDnonest 
is  sud,  hf  tbe  eombined  effaots  of  war  and  flight,  to  nm 
reduced  the  population  of  China  to  less  than  faaffita  amount 
under  the  Mu^  race ;  bnt  the  conqneat  has  since  been  fiA- 
lowed  by  almost  unexampled  peace  and  prosperity  during  a 
period  considerably  excoeding  a  oentnry.  A  census,  Hud, 
on  the  authority  of  a  Chinese  statistical  work,  to  have  been 
taken  in  1 8 1 2,  goes  beyond  tbe  amount  given  to  Lord  If  ar 
cartney,  and  makes  the  population  reacn  the  number  of 
360,279,897.  Oar  fiith  in  this  must  of  course  be  deter- 
mined bythe  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  Chinese 
census.  The  account  is  said  to  be  made  up  from  tbe  returns 
received  in  detail  from  every  village  in  the  empire  in  which 
the  faonses  are  provided  wiui  what  is  called  a  mmfXM^  or 
*do(n^tAle>»*  on  whicdi  are  inscribed  all  tfaa  indMdoala  of  a 
taaSky.  The  lists  are  txansmitted  tfanmgh  Mveral  channels 
befim  they  reach  Faking,  and  mw  tbet^bnoeoaaionally,  if 
not  always,  be  liable  to  ftlaifleatum  1^^  those  who  wish  to 
flatter  the  empeiorjirith  the  idea  of  increase.  Taking  the  area 
of  China  at  1,200,000  square  miles,  m  round  nnmb«n»  we 
should  have  thelatestestimate,  300  inhalntants  onasquai* 
mile,  which  is  more  than  EnsloDd  or  HoUmd  possesses. 

itwmwf.— The  revenues  of  China  are  derived  princijMdly 
from  a  land-tax,  and  the  monopoly  of  salt*  to  which  are  to  be 
added  something  for  customs  and  tranrat-duties.  At  tbe 
Uanchow  (wnquest  a  eapitatun  or  poU-tax  was  imBosad, ; 


but  this  waa  soon  taken  off  again;  and  the  second  emperor 
of  the  dynast?  ordained  that  the  land-tu,  which  under  tba 
Chinese  nad  beeoi  taken  from  the  cultivators,  should  ever 
after  be  taken  from  the  Isnd-owners.  The  sulneet  of  tbo 
Chinese  revenues  seems  never  before  to  have  oeen  very 
deariy  nndeistood.  From  the  produce  of  taxation  in  each 
province^  the  treasurer  of  that  province  deA.iots  the  i*ivU 
and  milUaxy  expenses,  and  all  outlays,  whetbw  fox  public 
wo^  or  otharwise»  mmtting  the  tn^ns  to  PAanK  either 
in  money  w  kind.  This  surplus  has  been  tbe  omv  point 
deady  aaeertainad,  md  it  hu  been  very  erroneously  mis- 
taken Ibr  the  gnM  amonnt  of  the  levenue.  The  dMculty 
of  ascertaining  the  real  expense  that  attends  the  adminifr- 
tiBtion  of  the  empire  arises  from  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  taxes  bmng  levied  in  commodities  instead  o<  money,  as 

ri,  salt,  silks,  and  stores  of  different  sorts.  Aportion  of 
dlowanoes  of  public  servants,  especially  at  Peking,  as 
well  as  of  the  stipends  of  imperial  relativea,  is  paid  in  the 
shape  of  rations  and  suppliea.  Du  Halds  states  the  total 
revenue  of  the  empire,  including  the  provinces,  at  '  about 
200  millions  of  taeU  (or  upwards  of  60  millions  steriing), 
of  which  only  1 2  millions  steiiing  are  transmitted  to  Peking.' 
The  aoenraCT  of  tbe  latter  amount  seems  pret^  neariy  con- 
firmed by  what  appealed  in  a  Peking  gantte  of  1833.  A 
Tartar  omeer  tiunein  states,  *  that  «be  wbofe  xm^u  at 
FM±i^  do  not  exceed  40  millions  of  tash,  which  is  18  or  13 
m^lions  ateriing : '  again,  it  appears  from  a  stateineiit  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Morrison,  lint  tbe  surplus  from  land-tax, 
tranamittod  to  Pekii^  two  pmrinoes,  was  5  millioiu  of 
taels,  which,  taken  as  an  am^  for  eighterai  provinces, 
would  give  45millioii8;  bnt  one  or  two  of  themisumily 
much  below  that  average^  and  the  true  total  may  therefore 
be  40  millions,  as  above. 

Ltacs. — ^We  possess  a  translation  of  theTartar-Chinese  penal 
code,  from  Sir  Oeoige  Staunton,  and  of  this  specimen  of  le- 
gMation  a  very  advantaseous  comparison  with  other  Asiatic 
mtmas  has  been  made  oy  an  able  critic  in  the  *  Edinbuigh 
Review.*  *  Wlwn  (says  be)  we  turn  from  the  ravings  of 
the  Zendavesta,  or  the  Pnranas,  to  the  tone  of  sense  and  of 
bosinesa  of  this  Chinese  coUectifm,  we  seem,  to  be  passing 
tnm  darkntiw  to  light;  from  tin  driveUuigs  of  dotage  to 
the  exerdn  ftf  an  improved  undentanding;  andTednndant 
and  mmuto  aa  these  laws  ai^  in  many  partieulais,  we 
scarody  know  any  European  cods  that  is  at  once  so  copioiu 
and  so  connstent,  or  tut  is  nearly  so  free  frcmi  intricacy, 
bigotoy,  and  fiction.  In  everything  rating  to  political 
ftwedom  or  individual  indepmdenoe,  it  is,  indeed,  wofiilly 
defbctive ;  bnt  for  the  repression  of  ^sorder,  and  the  sentie 
coercion  of  a  vaat  nopulation,  it  appears  to  us  to  be,  in 
general,  equally  nmd  and  efficacious.*  If  we  estimate 
Chinese  legislation  by  ita  result,  we  shall  find  it  (as  Sir 
Georee  Staunton  observes)  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
hypouiesis  of  a  very  bad  sovemment,  or  a  vary  vicious  state 
of  socie^.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  long  been  in  Persia  and 
India,  pronounced  China  *  superior  to  the  other  oountries 
of  Asia,  both  in  the  art  of  Mvenment  and  the  genexal 
aspect  (^society;'  and  adds,  *Qtat  the  laws  anra(»egene- 
raUy  known,  and  more  eqns^ly  adreiniitered ;  tiiat  thoae  «x> 
amples  of  oppreasioii,  aooompanied  wtth  infliotion  of  bar- 
barons  puniuunent,  wfakli  mnA  the  eye  and  distress  the 
feriin^  of  th^  most  fannied  tiavdler  in  other  Asiatic 
countries,  are  scaroriy  to  be  met  with  in  Qiina ;  that  tbe 
proportion  wldch  tu  middling  orders  bear  to  the  other 
dasaes  of  the  community  i^fq^wared  to  be  oonsiderable ;  tha^ 
compared  wiA  INukey,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  India, 
an  imptession  was  produoed  bif  My  fiivonraMB  to  the  com- 
parative situation  of  the  lower  oraers.'  It  is  a  popular  maxim 
with  the  Chinese,  that  to  vidato  the  law  is  the  same  crime 
in  tbe  empMror  as  in  a  subject  'This  plainly  intimates 
(observes  Mr.  Davis)  tiiat  there  are  certain  sanctions  which 
the  people  mgeoenl  look  upon  aan^nior  to  tfaewaiofthe 
severe^  himself :  time  are  contained  in  tfaeiriBcmd  books. 
vhoM  piinoMe  h  litaally,  tahu  popuU  nprm»  U*s  and 
howava*  mieh  dds  pinoi^  may  at  tfmea  be  vitdated  mider 
the  piessure  of  a  foreign  Tartar  dtMninfon,  it  nevarthaleM 
oontmues  to  be  reoc^nised,  and  must  doubtless  exeretja 
umw  or  less  influeDoe  on  the  condnet  of  the  government* 

tferof  Chataeter^  The  moral  chara<&r  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  is  a  oonmound  (^bad  and  good  traits,  which,  as 
ustud,  may  be  traced  to  tbe  influence  of  their  nolitieal  and 
social  system.  Tlie  late  Dr.  Morrison  seems  to  oave  formed 
a  fur  estimate  of  a  nation  with  whom  he  was  bettor 
acquainted  than  moat 
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terveB)  toera  is  much  to  blame,  but  iomething  to  leant; 
and  moral  instruction  is  rankod  above  physicsl.'  The 
confiequence  is,  that  industry,  tranquillity^  and  content, 
are  unusually  prevalent  in  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
NotwitbstHnaing  his  power  is  absolute,  the  emperor  Um- 
ffcif  ahrays  endeavours  to  prove  that  his  conduct  is 
based  in  reason  and  benevolence,  tlie  truth  of  the  argu- 
ment bein^  of  course,  a  distinct  affair.  From  the  haDits 
in  nliich  tbey  are  brought  up,  the  pecq^  are  more 
ready  to  reason  ^th  each  other  than  to  xeiort  to  vtotence. 
The  advantageous  features  of  their  oharactei^  as  mndnesi^ 
doeili^.  industry,  peaceableness,  subordination,  and  re- 
spect ibr  the  aeed,  are  accomjpaiUed  by  the  vices  of  insin- 
cerity  and  falsehood,  with  their  consequences,  mutual  dia* 
trust  and  jealousy.  Lying  and  deceit,  being  generally  the 
reftage  of  the  weak  and  timid,  have  always  been  bdd  among 
us  as  disgraceful  vices,  while  the  Chinese,  at  any  time,  do 
not  attach  the  same  d^ree  of  di^ace  to  deceit,  and  least  of 
all  when  it  is  practised  towards  aSuropean.  It  would  how- 
ever be  as  unreasonable  to  infer  the  character  of  the  whole 
nation  from  the  unfavourable  aspect  in  which  it  i^pears  at 
Canton,  a  trading  seaport,  as  to  form  an  estimate  of  our 
national  character  in  England  from  an  experience  equally 
limited  and  disadvantageous.  It  has,  in  &ct,  been  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  for  surprise,  that  the  Chinese  at  Canton 
should  be  no  worse  than  we  find  them :  they  are  «^  ao- 
quainted  with  the  maxim  of  their  government,  by  which  it 
proftsses  *  to  rule  barbarians  lUte  beasts,  and  not  like  native 
subjects  ;*  and  they  are  continually  supplied  by  the  local 
auuunities  with  every  motive  to  behave  towards  strangers 
as  if  they  were  a  dq;raded  order  of 'beings.  Their  conduct 
to  Europeans  therefore  is  different  from  iheir  conduct 
among  themselves.  • 

la  their  physical  characteristics,  the  Chinese  have  been 
recognised  as  superior  to  many  other  Asiatics.  A  finer 
shaped  and  more  powerful  race  of  men  exist  nowhere  than 
the  coolies  or  porters  of  Canton ;  and  as  sailors,  they  have 
been  found  stroxurer  and  more  efficient  than  natives  of 
India  on  board  of  English  ships,  but  it  has  always  been 
both  difficult  and  expensive  to  employ  them.  Though  the 
Chinese  are  allied  to  the  Mongols  in  tiie  general  cast  of  their 
features,  the  harsher  points  of  the  Utter  are  softened  down 
in  the  former  oonsideiably :  in  the  thickness  of  the  lips*  the 
Chinese  in  some  degree  approaches,  butby  no  means  equab, 
the  Negzo^  nor  is  t^  Mature  at  all  so  ^eminent  as  in  the 
lattor ;  the  nose  is  flattened,  and  ihe  nostril  expanded  in  the 
Chinest^  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Amcan :  there 
is  the  same  lank,  black,  and  shining  hair  in  the  case  of  the 
Chinese  as  in  ^lat  of  the  North  American  Indians;  the 
same  obliquity  of  the  eyes  and  eydjrowa^  turned  upwards  at 
the  outer  extremities,  and  a  corresponding  thinness  and 
tufty  growth  of  beard.  The  Chinese  too  is  distinguished 
by  a  nearly  total  absence  of  hair  from  the  sw&ce  of  the 
body.  In  the  smaliness  of  the  hands  and  tbA,  and  of  the 
bones  of  the  body,  compared  with  Europeans,  he  resembles 
the  generality  oi  Asiatics.  The  features  of  the  peojda  in 
the  South  have  perhaps  less  of  the  haish  angularity  of  the 
Tartar  ooontenanoe  than  at  Peking.  Amoi^  those  who 
ore  noteKposed'to  theolimatetbe  oomplexKmisfDUyasft&r 
as  timt  oi  tba  Fortoguese ;  but  the  sun  has  a  powarfU  eibot 
on  their  okinm  and  tut  upper  portion  of  aman's  person  whidi 
is  habitually  e^oaed  in  toe  summer  above  his  loose  trow- 
sers  is  ofUn  so  difibrsut  from  the  remaindtn:,  that  whm 
stripped  he  looks  like  the  lower  half  of  a  European  joined  on 
to  toe  upper  moiety  of  an  Asiatic.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty, 
or  a  littfe  more,  they  are  Aten  very  good  looking ;  but  soon 
after  that  time  the  prominent  cheek-bones  generally  give  a 
harshness  to  the  features  as  the  roundness  of  youth  wears  oflT. 
With  the  proeress  of  age  the  old  men  in  most  eases  become 
very  u^v,  and  the  old  women,  if  possible,  still  more  so. 

China  is  now  politically  divided  into  provinces,  of  which 
seven  extend  entirely  or  partly  over  the  great  plain,  two 
comprehend  the  hilly  districts,  two  others  the  mountainous 
country  akn^  the  sea,  and  the  others  the  moantainous 
country  in  the  intwior. 

1.  IV^M-U  utends  over  the  most  nwthem  and  less 
Fertile  Mitian  of  the  plain,  but  is  well  enl^vated,  and  pro- 
dooce,  .neiidia  WEetaMes  for  liie  nmpl^  nt  the  capital,  large 
nuantities  of  mulet  and  wheat.  In  it  is  sitiuted  Pekinq, 
ine  capital  of  the  whole  empire ;  the  capital  of  the  province 
is  Pao-feing-fiMi,  a  very  large  and  populous  town  m  which 
the  governor  residas. 

3.  (Aa^tttag  oompnhendt  a  part  of  the  ^ain  and  the 


peninsula  of  Chang-tung,  on  which  an  isolated  mountain 
range  rises  to  a  moderate  height  It  produces  whea^ 
miltet,  and  cotton.  Its  capital  is  Tsi-nan-foo,  a  large  axd 
populous  town.  Lin-tehin-toheon,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
canal  with  the  nver  Eu-ho,  is  the  deposit  of  goods  which 
ate  carried  from  the  southern  provinces  to  P^ing,  and  a 
very  lai^e  place. 

3.  Kiat^-su,  which  with  the  following  province  once 
formed  that  of  Kiai^naii,  comprehendi  tiie  low  and 
swampy  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Great  CanaL  It 
chiefly  produces  rice  and  piilse,  and  has  extensive  flsheiies. 
Besides  the  capital,  Nahkinq^  it  contains  many  large  towns 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  among  which  the  most  remark- 
able are  Yang-toheou-foc^  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Yang-ts^iang,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade ;  and 
Su-toheou-fo(^  which  to  an  extensive  commerce  unites 
great  industry  in  manufacturing  silk  and  cotton  goods.  Its 
principal  port  is  Shang-hae. 

4.  Ngan-hoei  or  An-hoi,  on  both  sides  of  the  Yai^-tse- 
kiang,  produce^  besides  grain  and  rice,  some  ^ilk.  In  its 
south-eastern  d^tricts  are  extensive  plantations  of  tea,  and 
also  some  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  capital  is 
Ngan-king-fiio,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 

5.  Ho-nan  is  chiefly  in  the  plain,  but  its  western  districts 
are  tnvened  b^  the  Pe-liug  mountain-range  and  its 
branches.  It  is  rich  in  grain  and  cotton,  and  is  supposed 
to  obtain  some  mines.  In  its  soath>eastem  distrietB  tea  is 
cultivated.  The  capital,  Khai-foi^foo,  is  not  &r  from  die 
hanks  of  the  Hoang-ho;  but  the  most  [Monlous  town  uh 
pears  to  be  Ho-nan-foo,  on  a  river  which  fells  into  ue 
Hoang-ho^  in  a  richlv-cultivated  vslley. 

6.  Hoo-pS  comprehends  part  of  the  undulating  portion 
of  the  plain,  mm  the  wide  valleys  of  the  Han-kiang  and 
Yang-tse-kiang,  with  some  mountainous  districts.  It  lies 
in  the  centre  of  China,  and  formerly  constituted,  with  the 
more  southern  province  of  Hoo-nau,  one  province  called 
Hou-quang.  Its  fertili^  is  very  neat :  its  products  are 
grain,  cotton,  silk,  and  tea,  which  are  cidtivatedon  its  north- 
eastern border.  Its  capital,  Wu-tehang-foo,  situated  on  the 
Yang-tse-kiamp  opposite  its  junction  with  the  Han-kkng, 
is  one  of  the  ki^t  of  the  inland  towns  of  Chma,  a^ 
cames  on  an  extensive  onnmerce.  King-toheou-fiw,  ferUwr 
to  the  wes^  likewise  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tBe*kian^ 
bos  also  a  wy  exlensiTe  trader 

7.  Che-kioug  comprehends  the  south-eastern  oomn  of 
the  plain,  aiw  the  northern  pOTtion  of  the  mountainous 
country  extending  along  the  sea.  It  produces  more  green 
tea  than  other  provinces,  and  also  silk,  rioe,  grain  and  pulse, 
in  abundance.  Its  capital  is  Hang-tdieou-ioo,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tsien-tong*kia^,  at  the  southern  temunatian  of  the 
Great  Qind,  in  a  very  pleasant  situation.  According  to 
Staunton,  its  population  was  thought  to  be  not  much  less 
than  that  of  Peking,  and  the  missionaries  estimated  it  at 
one  million.  None  of  the  houses  exceed  two  stories  in 
height :  the  streets  are  well  paved.  It  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  especially  in  flowered 
and  embroidered  satins,  ana  a  verv  active  commerce,  a. 
well  by  meuia  of  the  canal  as  by  tbe  river,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  lai^  vessels  up  to  the  town.  The  principal  port 
of  this  imninee  is  Ning>po. 

&  KianHi  oUands  overthe  eastern  pcvtion  of  the  hilly 
country,  auing  the  western  side  of  the  Nan-ling  ranm  and 
produces  in  its  well-cultivated  valleys  and  plain,  grain,  rioe, 
silk,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar.  It  has  scmie  plantationB  of 
tea.  The  c^itaE  Nan-tebang-foo,  on  the  Kan-tuang,  not 
fer  from  the  place  where  it  fells  into  the  lake  Poyang,  is  a 
large  town,  and  carries  on  a  great .  bade.  In  the  hilty 
country  which  begins  at  some  distonoe  from  the  lake  of 
Poyang  on  the  east,  is  the  borough -t^  King-to-ching,  whit^ 
is  said  to  contain  one  million  of  inhabitants,  who  are  oc- 
cupied exclusively  in  the  febrication  of  china-ware;  whi^ 
is  here  made  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Tbe  number  of 
fumaoee  is  said  to  amount  to  five  hundred.  Kan-toheou- 
foo,  on  the  Kan-kisi^,  not  fhr  frmn  its  souree  and  the 
Mei-ling  Pass,  is  a  loxge  tawn«  in  which  Lftdian  ink  and 
vanush  are  made  on  an  eztmuive  Msleu 

9.  Hoo-nan,  or  tbe  Mmthem  part  of  the  antient  pravinoe 
of  Hoo-quang,  contains  the  remainder  of  the  hilly  country. 
Its  productions  are  like  those  of  Kiang-si.  It  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  minerals.  The  capital,  Tchaiig«ha-foo,  on  the 
Heng-kiang,  is  a  large  commercial  toim.  Yo-taheon-foo, 
on  ute  channel  connectii^  the  lai^  ^^e  of  Ttmg-tiag 
with  the  Yanc^tse-kiong,  a]ia|5^p|^  iS9  (jy^^ 
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10.  Po-Kum,  or  Fochan,  extends  over  the  mountainous 
country  on  the  shores  of  ihe  sea  opposite  the  island  of  For- 
mosa. Some  of  the  summits  of  the  Nan-ling  ranee  here  rise 
to  a  great  height,  but  do  not  attain  the  perpetual  snow-line. 
The  higher  parts  of  some  of  mountain-ridges  are  bare ; 
others  are  covned  vith  trees,' but  in  its  extensive  and  fine 
valleys  sU  tiie  oommeroial  nrodactions  of  China  are  met 
vith,  except  perhaps  Tamisu.  Its  plantations  of  W  ore 
extensive,  ana  the  greatest  quanti^  of  black  tea  is  grown 
here.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  notea  for  their 
industry,  and  still  more  for  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
their  love  of  emigration.  The  numerous  settlements  of 
Chinese  in  the  islands  of  India  and  the  coimtries  without 
the  Ganges  have  been  formed  by  them,  and  are  con^ually 
increasing  by  new  adventurers  nom  Fo-kian.  The  ca^it^ 
u  Fu-tcheou-foo,  on  the  river  Hingho,  over  which  a  bridge 
18  built  of  thirty-three  arches  of  fine  white  stdne.  Tne 
largest  Chinese  vessels  can  come  up  almost  to  the  wall 
ibo  tatv,  the  maritime  cnnmnee  of  which  is  tott  con- 
siderable, and  its  pt^nilatim  greater  than  that  of  Cnnton. 
Tsuen-tcheon-foo,  oetween  Fu-cfaeou-foo  and  Amoy,  is  like- 
wise a  la^  town.  A  great  number  of  vessels  nil  hence 
to  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  has  abridge  built  over 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  on  300  piers  of  black  stone.  Here  is 
also  tbe  harbour  of  Amoy,  which  was  formerly  visited  by 
Europeans.    [Amoy.I  ^ 

1 1 .  Quang-tun,  or  Canton,  extends  over  the  whole  south- 
ern coast  from  117**  E.  long,  to  the  very  boundary  of  Co 
chin-Chino,  and  is  likewise  mountainous,  but  its  mountains 
are  not  so  high  as  those  in  Fo-kian.  It  has  a  great  number 
of  fine  and  wide  valleys,  and  the  plain  about  Canton 
is  of  considerable  extent:  it  produces  all  the  commercial 
commodities  of  China,  except  tea  and  varnish.  Tbe  num< 
ber  of  its  harbours  is  oonsiderablak  but  Canton  is  alone 
visited  by  Europeans.  This  town  is  the  capital  of  ib»  pro- 
Tince.  [Gahton.]  Fochan.  lying  south-west  of  Canton, 
at  a  dlctsmoe  of  about  30  miles,  is  said  to  contain  a  population 
of  one  million  of  souls,  and  to  have  numerous  manu&ctures 
of  silk,  cotton,  china-ware,  and  colours. 

IS.  Quong-si,  extending  on  both  sides  of  theTa-si-kiang, 
IS  coverad  with  mountains :  the  valleys,  which  are  generaUy 
narrow,  occupy  a  small  portion  of  its  sur&ce.  The  moun* 
tains  belonging  to  the  Nan-ling  range,  enclosing  the 
northern  side  of  the  province,  rise  to  a  great  height,  and 
some  summits  above  the  perpetual  snow-line.  The  forests 
on  the  declivities  of  the  huls  are  extensive.  Its  productions 
are  rice,  silk,  and  timber,  and  it  is  supposed  to  contain  gold 
and  other  metals.  A  mountainous  district,  towards  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  province,  is  inhabited  by  tbe 
Tchang-Colas,  anuoriginal  and  independent  tiribe,  differing 
from  ue  Qiinese  in  language  and  oMiuiers.  The  eapitu 
of  the  province^  Kuei-ling-foo,  lies  in  a  nanow  hut  fine 
valley. 

13.  Kuei-tcheow,  to  the  north  of  Quang-si,  is  one  of  the 
most  monntainons  provinces  of  China,  being  traversed  in 
all  its  lei^^  b^  the  highest  portion  of  the  Nan-ling  range, 
sevwal  summits  of  which  are  alw^  covered  vrith  snow. 
In  these  mountains  live  the  Seng  Miao-tsee,  an  aboriginal 
tribf^  who  differ  in  language  and  manners  from  the  Chinese, 
and  often  make  war  on  them.  Many  fortresses  have  been 
erected  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  valleys  to  stop  their  in- 
cursions. Its  productions  are  timber  and  metals,  gold, 
silver.  &c  but  especially  copper  and  quicksilver.  The 
capital  is  Kuei^yuig^lbo,  a  conq^aratively  unall  town,  its 
cirenit  hemg  not  mueh  more  than  two  mues. 

14.  Yun^mm,  the  raostaoutii-westeni  province^  bordering 
m  Coehin-CaunH,  Siam,  and  the  Birman  empire,  forms  an 
extensive  but  unevm  table-land,  studded  here  and  there 
with  high  mountaiiM,  ^i^^iaUy  towards  the  north,  where 
than  ore  several  snow-capped  summits.  The  mountains 
towards  the  south,  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  Birman 
empire  and  Siam,  are  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  mountaineers, 
called  Lolos,  or  Lowas,  who  ore  only  nominally  dependent 
on  the  Chinese.  Its  commercial  wealth  consists  of  the 
produce  of  its  mines,  gold,  silver,  copper,  &&,  and  of 
its  forests,  which  contain  timber  trees,  and  several  kinds 
of  rare  wood.  The  capital,  Yun-nan-foo,  situated  on 
the  least  mountainous  port  <^  the  tsble-land,  is  a  con- 
siderable place,  and  eames  on  an  active  trade  with  the 
Birman  emDiza  A  much-freqnented  road,  running  mostly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-taa-ktai^,  coonects  t&a  town 
with  the  interior  vrovinees  of  danti,  and  another  passes 
faowtk  TOt  to  Yang-tdiai^fiMk  aooiiier  emsidentblA  town* 


perhaps  lai^r  than  Yun-nan.  From  thispUee  the  —  aA 
continues  to  the  Imwaddi  river,  and  to  Ktannui^  in  tha 
Birman  eni{.re.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  this 
Tonte.  [BmiiAir  Eunio.] 

15.  Se-tchu-an,  the  Uxgest  (rf  the  provihces,  is  nearly 
everywhere  enclosed  by  liigh  mountain-chains,  and  ita 
interior  is  traversed  by  lower  ranges.  Its  valleys  are  com- 
monly vride,  and  often  expand  into  plains.  The  soil  is  rioh, 
and  pndnces  every  kind  of  grain,  as  well  as  rioe  and 
si:^^,  in  abundance ;  but  its  commercial  riches  consist 
principally  of  silk,  timber,  and  different  kinds  oS  metals. 
Its  capital^  Tching-too-fbo,  situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Min-kiang,  in  an  extensive  and  richly-cultivated  plain, 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  very  populous.  Koci- 
tcheou-foo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  is  one  o. 
the  most  commercial  places  in  the  interior  China,  and 
very  populous. 

16.  Shen-si  is  more  covered  with  rug^ted  mountains  thhn 
Se-tehu-an,  and  cratains  a  much  smaller  portion  of  culti- 
vable land ;  yet  the  wide  valleys  throi^h  wnidi  the  Wel*ho 
and  Han-hiang  run  are  vei7  fertile,  and  produce  abun- 
dance of  wheat,  millet,  and  pulse,  hut  little  rice.  The 
capital  is  Si-ngan-foo,  on  the  Wei-ho,  once  the  metrn^olis  of 
the  whole  empire,  a  town  so  large  that  it  is  compared  with 
Peking  itself;  it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade. 

17.  Shan-si  is  still  more  mountainous  than  Shen-si;  it 
has  one  wide  and  fertile  vsUey  along  the  banks  of  the  Fen- 
ho,  or  Fien-ho,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with 
villages  and  towns.  It  exports  wheat,  millOt,  raisuis,  iron, 
and  coaL  The  capital  is  Tai-yuen-fbo,  a  large  place,  with 
considerable  manufactures  in  silk  and  carpets,  and  some 
trade.  Tsi-tong-foo  is  one  of  the  principal  fortified  places 
near  the  Great  inraU. 

18.  Kan-si,  the  most  north-western  province  of  China, 
consistB  of  the  western  portim  of  Chen-si,  to  which  has  been 
added'a  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  land,  whieh  extends 
far  westward  to  the  centre  of  Asia.  This  tract  has  been 
added  with  the  view  of  separating  the  warlike  and  wan- 
dering tribes,  which  inhabit  the  table-lands  to  the  north 
and  west  of  China,  from  one  another,  and  of  preventing 
their  incursions  into  China.  The  eastern  part  of  this  pro- 
vince is  sti^ded  with  high  and  many  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, and  the  western  extends  over  the  stony  and  sandy 
deserts  of  Central  Asia ;  the  whole  is  a  poor  country,  and 
thinly  inhabited.  The  capital  isLan-tcheou,  a  small  place, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho,  which  however  carries  on 
a  brisk  trade  with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  table-lands  to 
the  ninth  and  west  of  it 

To  these  eighteen  provinces  may  be  added  the  provinoo 
of  Leao-tong,  or  Mougdcn,  which  extends  along  ue  north- 
eni  shores  «  the  Hoongo-Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea.  It  consti- 
tuted fibrmerly  a  part  of  Manchuria,  but  after  the  present 
dynas^  had  ascended  the  throne  China,  this  porticm  was 
separated  from  it,  and  oonsulered  as  Ihe  dfmwin  of  the 
imperial  fbmily.  It  is  divided  from  China  by  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  from  Mongolia  by  a 
stockade  of  wooden  piles,  which  extends  to  the  mountains 
which  separate  it  from  Corea.  This  country  is  covered  with 
h^h  mountains,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Leao-ho,  where 
there  is  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  and  prettf  well  cul- 
tivated. Here  is  the  capital,  Mukden,  or  Mougden,  now 
called  Fung-thian-foo,  a  jnace  of  moderate  extent,  in  whieh 
arethetonwsoftheManehowdynas^.  Towards  the  boun- 
dary of  Corea  is  Fon-Hoan^  traversed  by  the  only  road 
which  connects  Corea  with  China,  and  on  which  some 
trade  is  carried  on. 

^ufonr.-— Without  attempting  to  deny  to  tbe  historical  re 
cords  of  the  Chinese  empire  a  very  high  degree  of  antiqui^ 
it  is  now  pretty  generaUy  admitted,  on  the  tertimony  of  the 
most  respectable  native  historians,  that  this  point  has  been 
considerably  exaggerated.  In  reference  to  the  earliest  tra- 
ditions of  their  history,  a  native  commentator  obserTe^  '  it 
is  impossible  togive  entire  credit  to  the  acoonnt  of  these 
remote  ages.'  The  persons  styled  Foby,  Shin-noon^  and 
their  immediate  successors,  must  be  raa^^  rather  under 
the  head  of  mythology  than  of  history;  resembling  those 
demi-gods  and  heroes  of  Greoian  foble  who  rescnoa  man- 
kind from  primeval  barbarism.  The  fobidous  part  ct 
Chinese  history  commences  with  Pufin-koo,  vdw  is  xt/fn- 
sented  m  a  dress  of  leaves,  «nd  conoerning  whom  oveiy 
thing  is  wild  and  obscure.  Hcisagldto^'mkMmfDUowed 
byftnumbw  of  penfitfilnlltiMoiftlUil^^  in  the 
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iItI*  of  the  Hindoo  chronolwr,  reigned  for  thounUids  of 
jrears,  antO  the  in>pearance  oir  ohy,  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  arts  of  mnsio  and  numbers,  and  taught  his  sub- 
jects to  lire  in  a  civilized  state.  At  length  came  Yaou  and 
Shun,  who  aro  stated  to  have  been  the  patterns  of  all 
Quneee  emperors.  To  the  a^  of  Shun  tW  refer  their 
tradition  of  an  extensive  flooding  of  thb  lands,  which  hj 
samo  has  been  identified  with  the  Mosaic  delu^  It  was 
for  his  merit  in  draining  the  eountiy,  or  drawii^  off  the 
waters  of  the  great  inundation,  in  which  he  was  employed 
eight  years,  that  *  Yu  the  Oreat'  was  chosen  by  Shun  for 
his  sueeeasor.  He  commenced  tl»  period  called  Hea, 
upwards  of  SlOOyean  before  Chritf;  andthe  whole  of  the 
loi^  space  i^time  included  under  Hea  and  Sbang  is  foil  of 
the  ntarrelloiu:  until  Woo-wong was  called  iipon  to  depose 
stfrannical  empnor.  the  last  of  the  Bhang,  about  1100 
fears  B.C.  With  him  began  the  period  of  Chow,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  authentic  history, 
and  durii^  which  Comueius.  himself  lived.  Though  it 
might  be.  Koing  too  for  to  condemn  aU  that  precedes  that 
period  as  aosolutely  fobulous,  it  is  still  so  much  mixed  up 
with  foble  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  history.  The 
race  of  Chow  filled  the  long  period  of  SOO  years,  during 
which  China  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  m 
petty  independent  states,  engaged  in  perpetual  disputes 
with  each  other.  The  king  oilsin  had  long  been  growing 
powerful  St  the  expense  of  the  other  states':  he  fought 
against  six  nstionB,  snd  at  length  compelled  them  aU  to 
seknowledge  his  anthon^.  The  chief  government  began 
now  to  aasnme  ^  aspeot  of  an  empire,  which  eompre- 
bended  that  half  of  mowm  China  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
great  river  Kiang^  but  which  was  doomed,  after  the  Urwe 
some  centuries,  to  he  split  again  into  several  parts.  The 
first  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  rendered  himself  fomous 
by  the  erection  of  the  Great  Wall,  which  has  now  stood  for 
20OO  years;  as  woU  as  by  ordering  all  the  books  of  the 
learned  (induding  the  writings  of  Confocius),  to  he  cast  into 
the  flames.  About  the  year  201  B.C.,  the  race  of  Tsin  was 
ancoeeded  by  that  of  HSn,  which  filled  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated periods  of  Chinese  history.  It  was  now  tiiat  the  Tar- 
tars became  the  cause  of  endless  disquiet  to  their  more  civi- 
lised and  peaceful  neighbours,  who  were  iVequently  obliged 
to  fevy  thnn  off  with  tribute.  The  periodof  the  Jaa-koo,  or 
'Three  States,*  into  which  the  country  was  dmded  towudg 
the  close  of  Hfin,  about  aj).  184,  is  a  fo.Tourite  subject  of 
the  histories!  plays  and  romances  of  the  Chinese.  The 
leader  of  one  of  these  'Three  States,*  having  at  length  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty,  established  the  capital  in  his  own 
country  Honfln,  and  commenced  a  new  dynasty.  In  con- 
sequenoe  of  the  distractions  which  had  arisen  from  women 
and  eunuchs  interfering  in  affiiirs  of  government  during 
the  period  of  the  *Three  States,'  a  kind  of  salie  law  was 
passed,  that  'queens  should  not  reign,  nor  assist  in  public 
matters,'  and  accordingly  we  meet  with  no  female  sove- 
reigns in  their  history.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  race  of 
monarefas,  in  ajj.  416,  China  became  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal kingdoms,  Nanking  beir^  the  ^ital  of  the  southern 
on^  and  Honfin  of  tho  northern.  For  about  !200  years 
afterwards,  ftve  successive  races  (Woo-tae)  rapidly  followed 
eadi  other,  and  the  salutary  rule  of  hereditary  suocession 
being  eonrtandy  violated  by  the  strongest,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  interval  is  a  mere  record  of  contests  and  crimes. 
At  lei^ith,  in  A85,  the  north  and  south  of  mo^^m 
China  wwe  united  for  the  first  time  into  one  empire,  the 
capital  of  which  was  fixed  st  HonSn.  The  last  of  the  five 
contending  races  was  soon  after  deposed  by  Lf-yuen,  who 
in  Ajx  622  founded  the  dynasty  of  Tdng.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  t^at  certain  Christians  of  the  Nestorian  church 
first  came  to  China  about  this  time.  It  is  recorded  that 
foreigners  arrived,  having  &ir  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Accord- 
11^  to  the  Jesuits,  whom  Du  Halde  has  quoted,  a  stone 
monniMttt  was  found  by  them  in  Shen-sy,  with  the  cross, 
sn  abstoaet  of  the  Christian  law,  and  the  names  of  teventy- 
two  preaebers  in  Syriac  characters,  bearii^  the  date  of  a.d. 
640.  The  dynasty  of  TAng  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  powerftil 
leiuder  in  tlie  year  897,  and  the  whole  country  was  thrown 
into  a  ststo  of  war  and  confosion,  with  severs!  sspirants  to 
the  sovwe^ty.  Iliis-period,  which  larted  about  fifty-three 
years,  is  pnncipsUy  distinguished  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Tartar  people  at  the  eastern  extremi^  of  the  Great  Wall, 
who,  being  encouraged  by  the  unsettled  and  divided  state 
of  the  countty,  ^ve  great  trouble  by  their  inroads.  After 
saaceeNMm  of  otril  warti  TW4so(^  the  first  emperor  of  the 
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Soong  dynasty,  was  raised  to  the  throne  br  the  maitny 
leaders,  ajx  950.  The  art  of  printiu  faani^  been  just 
previously  invented  (about  500  years  before  it  was  known 
to  us),  the  multiplication  of  books  became  a  principal  eaUe 
of  the  literary  character  of  the  age  of  Soong.  The  CSiinese 
howevdr  being  much  less  warlike  than  learned,  the  eastern 
I^irtars  advanced  apace ;  they  took  possession  of  a  part  of 
northern  China,  and  threatened  the  whole  country.  They 
were  destined  soon  to  be  cheeked,  not  by  the  Chinese,  but 
by  the  Mongols,  who  inabbited  the  countries  which  ex- 
tend from  the  north-western  provinces  of  China  to  Tibet 
and  Samareand.  Tb»j  had  alrea^  conquered  India,  and 
being  now  called  in  against  the  Kin  or  eastern  IWtars, 
they  soon  subdued  both  Uiem  and  the  enervated  Cl^ese^ 
whomtfaeyhad  been  invited  to  protect.  l^Mouols  might 
be  said  tohe  msstersof  the  northern  parted  mown  Chuia 
fVom  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Kubisi  Kbsn, 
finding  himsdf  possessed  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Wall,  with  Pekii^  for  his  capita^  sent  his  army  anmst  the 
last  sovereign  of  the  Soong  dynasty,  then  a  ehfld.  Little 
or  no  resistance  was  offered  to  the  Tartars,  who  exercised 
great  cruelty  on  the  vanquished.  The  remains  of  the 
Chinese  court  betook  themsidves  to  the  sea  near  Canton, 
and  perished  wiUi  the  emperor,  ajx  1381.  NotwithatanJhig 
the  great  qualities  of  Kublai  Khan,  which  were  calculated 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  dominion,  his  succes- 
sors of  the  Yuen  race,  as  tb^  are  called,  by  their  rapid  de- 

Sneraoy  caused  the  empire  to  pass  out  of  tlw  hands  of  die 
ongoIreoeinalfttleniorethuieM[l^yaaEs'tinia.  Ener* 
vatedfay  the  eUmate  and  vioes  of  m  south,  they  qnieUy 
lost  the  courage  snd  hardihood  wUeh  had  put  the  country 
in  possession  of  thdr  UKestors ;  and  Shim-ty,  tiia  ninth 
emperor  in  succession,  was  compelled  to  resign  empire 
to  a  Chinese.  The  new  sovereign,  who  commenced  Uie 
native  dynasty  of  Ming,  aj>.  1366,  seleeted  Nanking  as  his 
capital,  erectmg  Pekmg  into  a  principality  for  one  of 
his  vounger  sons,  Yoong-lo.  When  this  prince  succeeded 
as  tnird  emperor  of  his  mmily,  the  capital  was  finally  trans- 
ferred (ajd.  1408)  to  Peking;  a  principal  reason  p«haps 
being  the  necessity  of 'keeping  in  cheek  the  Eastern  Tar- 
tars, who  had  been  joined  by  some  of  the  reftigees  among 
the  expelled  Monnus.  From  .this  imion  spninx  the  Man- 
chows,  who  were  oestined  at  length  to  expel  tne  CSiinese 
dynasty,  and  estabUsh  a  permanent  Ikrtar  dominion.  In 
tho  year  1618,  Wsn-liC,  dw  tiiirteenth  emperor  of  the 
Chinese  dynasty,  being  on  the  throne^  a  «»r  eonunoioed 
with  these  Manchows :  and  the  empire  passed  ia  1644  to 
Shunchy,  the  first  of  the  Ta-tsing  raoe,  of  whom  the  sixth 
emperor  is  now  reu;ning.  Such  is  the  brief  summary  of 
the  principal  revinutions  in  the  history  of  this  antient 
empire,  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  past  has  been 
governed  by  a  foreign  race,  who  had  the  sagaoi^  to  adopt 
the  poUtical  and  social  system  of  s  nation  which  so  greatly 
out-numbered  themselves. 

Art9,  — Whatever  may  be  the  actual  antiquity  of  the 
Chinese  people,  no  doubt  seems  now  to  exist  of  their  having 
been  the  authors  of  what  are  justly  considered  in  Europe  as 
three  of  the  most  important  invMtions  or  disooveries  i«  mo- 
duli times :  the  ixt  of  printing,  the  composition  of  sun- 
powder,  and  the  magnetic  compass.  To  these  he  sawd 
two  very  remarkable  manafo(tfories,  of  which  they  w^  un- 
questionably the  first  inventors,  those  of  silk  and  of  |ioree- 
lain.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of  the  art  of  pnntuur 
having  been  practised  in  China  during  the  tenth  oentoiy  m 
our  sera.  The  precise  mode  in  which  they  operate  is  cer- 
tainly different  Dom  our*,  hut  the  main  principle,  tlwt  of 
multiplying  and  cheapening  books,  1^  saving  the  time  and 
labour  of  transcription,  is  altoffether  the  same.  The  inven- 
tion of  powder,  as  compounded  of  *  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and 
wiUow-charcoal,'  is  carried  back  bytbeChhiese  to  a  very 
remote  date ;  but  its  paitioular  application  to  fire-arms 
seems  to  have  been  Euzopean.  ThftChinese  name  has  no 
reforoioe whatever  tognn^  and  nmplyimplissjlrr^friff, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  cmomnttion  was  ^i^ied 
by  them  merely  to  fire-works  (in  iridch  they  excel  at 
sent)  and  other  hanuleas  or  uaeAil  pnrpotes,  long  Im 
their  unwarlike  spirit  could  have  suggested  the  use  of  | 
to  themselves,  ot  they  could  have  borrowed  the  notion  ] 
Europe.  With  regard  to  the  compass,  the  lUttactive  power 
of  the  losdstone  htw  been  known  to  them  firom  remote  anti- 
quity, but  its  property  of  communicating  polarity  to  iron  is 
for  the  first  time  ex^icitly  noticed  in  a  Cbinese  dictionary  *' 
finished  in  ajx  121.  Under  th^jjw^of  'Losdstone*  i^ysn 
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d>flnition ;  *  A  itone  with  which  k  direction  can  be 
guvea  to  the  needle.'  The  same  word  (cAin)  U  used  hy 
uwm'to  expieas  the  magnetic  and  the  common  working- 
needle,  as  among  ouraelTea.  Pdre  GaubiU  in  hie  History  of 
the  T&ng  dynas^,  states  that  he  found,  in  a  work  written 
one  hundred  yean  later  dian  the  above,  the  use  of  Che  com- 
pass distinctly  reoorded.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  iaventions 
of  such  hizh  utilihr  and  importance  with  the  very  imall  pro- 
giesB  whi^  the  Cninese  have  made  in  thesoienees,  as  aatre- 
nomy,  geography,  and  matbematios,  for  which  they  were 
not  ashamed  to  m  indebted  to  the  European  missionaries. 
With  m;ard  to  the  fine  arts,  or  those  which  minister  rather 
to  tiie  ^asures  than  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  it  beetnaeR 
neoeiiaiy  to  make  some  aUowaaoes  for  the  peeuliaritiea  of 
mtional  taste.  The  arts  a£  drawing  and  painting  do  not 
rank  lo  high  among  the  Chinese  as  among  ounetvea  in 
Europe,  and  havii^  therefore  met  with  leas  encouragement 
they  may  he  mpeetaH  to  ham  made  less  jNtogreas.  In  draw- 
ing when  peiBpeotiTe  is  not  very  atriotly  required,  as  in 
xapesentetions  of  birds,  insects,  fruits,  and  flowers,  they 
■re  munentl^  aucoewftil,  and  nothing  can  exoeed  the  splen- 
dour and  vanety  of  their  ooloun.  IiTr^ard  to  the  Chinese 
musici  their  instruments  are  mostly  tuned  in  unison,  and 
they  hwve  little  or  no  idea  of  accompaniment  They  have 
certain  chanoteia  to  aspress  the  name  of  every  note  in  their 
very  limited  scale,  and  tnesethey  use  inwritinf  down  their 
airs ;  but  whether  this  mode  of  notation  is  indigenous,  or 
whether  they  obtained  it  from  the  Jesuits,  in  imitation  of 
the  Suxopean  method,  is  doubtful.  It  is  indeed  stated  that 
tiM  Smperor  Kftog*hv  was  muob  snrpriaed  when 
Posisa  priijked  down  the  Chinese  tunas  as  they  were  played, 
and  repested  them  afterwards.  Their  instruments  are  nume- 
TOtts»  oonsisting  of  dilbiant  species  of  lutes  and  guitars; 
tttttes  aBdotbar  wiu^instruments;  an harmonioon Swires, 
tottohed  with  two  dmder  sUps  of  bamboo ;  hells  and  pieces 
<Mf  sonorous  metal ;  drunUi  and  a  sort  of  clarionette  which 
emits  as  nearly  as  possible  the  tones  of  the  Scottish  bagpipe. 

Ziterattmatid  Language. — ^Tbe  antiquity  of  Chinese  lite- 
rature is  proportionate  to  that  of  their  language,  and  has 
been  of  course  greatly  promoted  and  increaaed  by  the  early 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  they  have  now  pos- 
sessed for  900  years.  Specimena  of  this  literature  in  various 
departments  lure  been  afi&rded  to  Europe  by  the  labours  of 
Staunton,  I>aviB,  MtHrison,  Klaproth,  ana  B^musat,  who  fid- 
lowed  up  the  esriier  inveafe^ations  of  the  Jesuits  at  ^kin^ 
and  hare  enabled  ns  to  form  a  j  udgment  regarding  the  merits 
(tfoompQsitionst  which  for  a  long  period  were  considwedtobe 
inaoeessibls,  ftom  the  diffloolties  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  written.  In  legislation,  we  posaess  a  trandation 
(rftne  Penal  Code  of  the  empire ;  in  politics  and  morals, 
the  aaoBsd  books  of  Confocius  and  his  followers ;  and,  in 
PhiloIeffT  and  Belles  Lettrea,  we  have  a  copious  and  well- 
execnted  dictionary  of  the  language ;  several  translations 
or  abstracts  of  histories ;  the  Dramas  of  the  *  Heir  in  Old 
Age,*  the  *  Sontows  of  Hdn,*  *  Le  Cerele  de  Cram ;'  an  ela- 
borate tieatiae  concerning  their  poetry ;  and  the  excellent 
novel  or  romance  of  the  *  Fortunate  Union.'  fhe  mastery 
wluch  has  thus  been  obtained  of  the  lang^uage  of  China  1^ 
several  Europeans,  among  whom  our  own  countrymen  bold 
a  oonspieuoiiB  idaoa,  seems  to  prove  that  the  rumoured  dif- 
fieultiqa  attendant  on  Us  aoqnisition,  from  tiw  sll^;ed 
nimiber  and  variety  of  the  ehaiacteis^  aie  tin  mere  wag- 
gerations  of  ignoranoei  Wo  mqr  dlose  thia  article  with 
Kiviiuracane  aooount  of  so  singular  and  ordinal  a  language 
Rom  Davis's  wovk  on  (%ina. 

It  appears  that  the  theory  of  a  universel  medium  for  the 
oemmunici^n  of  ideas,  aa  oonceived  by  Bishop  Wilkins, 
has  been  realised  by  the  Chinese.  While  the  letters  of  our 
^phabet  are  mere  svmbols  of  sounds,  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters or  written  wor*u  are  symbols  of  ideas,  and  alike  intelli- 
nble  to  the  people  of  Co<min-China,  Japan,  Loo-ohoo,  and 
Ooreo*  witk  those  of  Chma  itaelf.  As  the  best  practical 
Qlustxation  of  a  written  character,  common  to  several  na- 
tiona  who  eannot  undatstaud  each  other's  roeech,  Mr.  Davis 
adduces  the  Arabic  nuanala  etniBon  to  all  Enrope.  An 
Mulishman,  who  eould  not  unlemtand  what  an  Italian 
■Bit  if  he  said  vtati-Aiet  wmild  comprehend  him  imme- 
dwely  if  he  wrote  down  23.  This  advantage,  which  belonn 
to  our  nnmerala  only,  pevtains  to  the  whole  languara  of  the 
Chinese.  The  uniformity  however  in  the  written  character 
dees  not  prevent  tiie  existenoe  of  great  diveisitiea  in  the 
ond  languagea  of  the  neighbouring  eountriea  and  China, 
and  even  of  the  sepanto  pravinoes  <tf  the  latter  ooantry. 


Tbeae  diveiAtlM  are  precisely  analogona  to  itm  di&nnt 

pronunciation  ^ven  to  the  same  numeral  eharaetera  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe.  To  adduce  the  forgoing  ex- 
ample,  the  number  22,  which  an  Italian  caUs  vmti-due,  a 
Frenchman  pronounces  vingt-dnac,  and  an  Engli^nua 
luenty-Uoo,  tnoush  all  three  write  them  just  alike.  It  is 
in  thu  maimer  that  the  universality  of  the  Chinese  Ian- 
gnaffe  extends  only  to  the  vrritten  character,  and  that  die 
natives  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  empire^  who  read  tlie 
same  books,  and  understand  each  other  perfoc^  on  paper, 
are  all  but  mutually  unintelligible  in  speech.  The  roots,  or 
oriffinal  characters  of  the  Chinese,  are  only  214  in  number, 
and  might  indeed  be  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  amount  by 
a  little  dissection  and  ana^sis.  These  are  combined  with 
each  other  to  fbrm  other  words,  or  o^reas  otiier  idea^  very 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  individual  Arabic  numerau 
are  combined  to  express  the  infinite  varieties  of  numbers. 
By  a  apeoies  of  analogy  they  may  be  called  the  alphabet  of 
the  languagB :  with  ibe  difference  that  exists  between  an 
alphabet  of  ideas,  and  an  alphabet  of  sounds.  To  assert 
that  there  are  so  many  thousand  oharscters  in  the  Cbmese, 
is  much  the  same  thing  as  to  sa^  that  there  are  so  many 
thousand  words  in  Johnson's  Dictionary ;  nor  is  a  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  at  all  more  necessary  for  every  practical 
purpose  than  it  is  to  get  all  Johnson's  Dictionary  by  heart, 
u  order  to  read  EngUith.  Pr6niaxe  obaen'a^  '  that  theru 
is  nobody  who  might  not  read  and  write  Chinese,  after  ho 
had  once  acquired  agood  knowledge  of  4000  or  5000  cha- 
racters or  words.'  'too  roots  already  mentioned  serve,  Uke 
our  alphabet,  for  the  arrangonent  of  the  words  in  the  la^ 
Chinese  Dictionary,  a  national  work  compiled  by  the  most 
learned  persmis  in  the  empire,  more  than  a  century  since, 
by  ordar  of  the  enlightened  monaroh  K&ng-hy.  &>  inge- 
nious and  lucid  is  the  arrangeraeni^  that  to  a  practised 
person  there  is  littie  more  difficulty  in  turning  to  a  word 
than,  among  ourselves,  in  consulting  JolmsoD.  From  the 
prinoi  1^  on  which  the  written  language  has  been  con- 
struotud,  there  has  accrued  to.  it  a  remarkable  property  no- 
ticed by  the  late  professor  R^musat,  in  his  paper  *  On 
the  State  of  the  Natural  Sciences  amons  the  People  of 
Eastern  Asia.'  As  the  214  roots,  or  radical  characters, 
whose  combinations  with  each  other  form  the  whole  lan- 
^oge,  singly  express  or  represent  the  principal  obj«^  or 
ideas  that  men  nave  occasion  to  communicate  in  the  in- 
ftanoy  of  their  knowledge,  they  comprise  within  their  num- 
"bet  the  beads  of  genera  and  cUsses  in  nature,  and  thus 
afford  the  dements  and  means  of  a  philosophical  nstan  of 
arrangement  As  their  luunriedge  mcreased,  a  fortunate 
instinct  (M.  lUmusat  observes)  guided  tiie  framers  of  the 
written  language,  and  led  thorn,  intfead  of  forming  charac- 
ters altog^wr  new,  to  express  new  objects  by  Uie  inge<  . 
nioua  combination  o{  those  dementary  symlxds  which  t^ 
already  possessed  Among  the  roots,  for  instance,  we  find 
Aorctf,  dog,  metait  the  addition  to  which,  of  some  <^ber  aig- 
niflcant  symbol,  expressive  of  some  peeuliar  ^property  or 
characteristic,  serves  to  designate  thedil^nnt  qiecus  etan- 
prised  under  their  principal  genera. 

In  this  maimer,  as  M.  Remuset  remarks,  each  natural 
object  beoomes  provided  with  a  binary  denomination,  inas- 
much as  the  complex  character  is  neftessarily  formed  of 
two  parts  \  one  for  the  clasa,  order,  or  genus :  the  other  for 
the  medes  or  variety.  Thus  they  express  hors^— horse- 
ass— norse-mide ;  dog— dog-wolf— dog-fox ;  metal— metal- 
silver — ^metal-iron,  &o.  8ec.— the  elementary  or  generic 
worda,  horse,  dog,  metal,  being  those  under  which  the 
compounds  are  arranged  in  the  Dictionary.  Much  con- 
sideratictfi  is  attached  by  the  Chinese  to  the  grwhic  beauty 
of  their  written  characters.  The  advantage  of  simplicity 
oonstitntea  tiie  merit  of  our  alphabetic,  writing :  but  that 
of  varietv  and  picturesque  effect  must  foirlyoe  claimed 
by  the  Chinese ;  as  well  as  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a 
universal  medium  of  communication.  Xhe  two  most  usual 
forms  of  their  character  are  the  printed  and  the  written, 
besides  which,  there  are  the  seal,  or  ei^praved  form,  and 
one  or  two  others.  The  printed  form  (analogous  to  our 
Roman  <fpo}  Inya  daim  only  to  deamess  and  accuracy ; 
but  the  written  Cfsmbines  correctneBs  with  degance.  It 
may  snffloe  to  observe  goierally.  that  the  grammar  of  the 
language  is  extremdy  limited  In  the  alMenoe  of  all  in- 
flexion, of  which  their  oharactcfs  are  uttmly  inciqmble,  the 
relation  of  words  to  eaoh  other  in  a  aantenoe  can  only  be 
marked  by  their  poaition.  The  verb,  for  instance,  must 
alwaya  pmieda  ita  olQ|^^l«4,fbllsii^^ 
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iiamber  is  denoted  by  tin  affix  of  mun  to  nooju— jin-mun, 
men;  t'ha-mun,  they;  orl^repeitiiiff  the  nonn,  as  jin-jin, 
mea.  Either  of  these  is  rendered  unneeesaary  when 
a  spectflo  number  is  preflxe^  as  san  jin,  three  men. 
Tne  genUire  or  possessive  case  is  commonly  marked  by  an 
sffix,  che,  succeeding  the  noun  like  our  %  as  Phien  ohe 
ffen,  'heeren's  &vour — shoo  che  ken,  'the  tree's  root' 
The  compariaon  of  a^jec^es  is  marked  by  affixes,  as  haou. 
i^ood' — ^ng  haou,  'more  good' — ting  haon,  'most  good.* 
Ttie  tenses  of  verbs  are  denoted  by  auxiUaries,  or  exple- 
tive as  t'ha  yew  tso,  'he  has  done.  The  oases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns  are  determined  by  prepositions,  as  tsoong 
fhien, '  from  heaven.*  Ihe  ooUoeation  of  words  in  a  sen- 
tence must  of  course  be  a  matter  ol  more  consequence  in 
Chinese  than  in  those  langiu^es  whwe  the  telationa  of 
different  words  to  each  other  are  marked  byjhe  distinctions 
of  number*  gender,  caae^  and  person,  u  anown  by  deolen* 
sion  and  coigugation.  The  Noiitia  Lingiu»  Sinietg  of 
the  Jesuit  Pr£mare  may  be  reoommended  as  the  .beat 
Chinese  Grammar  ever  written. 

As  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  CSiina  was  ite- 
ijnently  divided  into  two  or  three  states,  the  northern  por- 
tiou  of  it  was  called  by  the  adjacent  nations  of  Central 
Asia  Cathay  f  and  under  this  name  it  became  known  to  the 
Russians  and  Mongols,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  India  called 
the  southern  part  Chttit  under  which  name  the  Portu- 
guese and  other  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  it  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  not  before,  it  was  ascertained 
that  Cathay  was  China,  and  that  the  great  town  of  Cam- 
balA  was  identical  with  Peking.  (Du  Halde;  Staunton; 
Ijndaay ;  Davis's  China ;  Bitter's  Am.) 
CHmA-WARB.  JPoRCELAm.] 
CHINCHIIUDA  (Zoology),  a  small  natural  ftmfly  of 
Rodent  (gnawing)  animals,  to  which  the  attention  of  Eng- 
lish naturalists  was  first  called  by  Mr.  Bennett,  from  'whose 
writii^  the  principal  part  of  tMs  article  is  compiled. 

Order.  Rodertia. 

Tribe.  Hcfhivon.  F.  Cnviw. 
Molar  teeth  without  true  xoots^  growii^  throughout  life 
by  means  of  a  pefusteht  pulp. 

Family.   CkMUlida.  Bennett 
4  —  4 

Upper  incison  smiple;  molars.  "^^214*  comdsting  or  two 

or  tlvee  tamial  or  tiband-like  bon^  lameUa  ok  plates,  paral- 
lel with  msAk  otinr,  eutizely  surrounded  with  a  vitreous  sub- 
stance; dm  Cfomm  exactly  opposite  to  each  other  and  flat- 
tened by  attntion.  The  posterior  limbs  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  the  anteriw.  The  tail  loodnoed  with  long  and  somewhat 
bristly  hairs  above  and  at  the  tip.  The  ehinckUlida!  are 
Eregmnous  and  sid>tc(ranean  in  their  habits,  and  mild  in 
oisposiiim. 

Gatera.  Lagotis. 
a  4—4 
Dental fimnnla:  incisors,'^  moto«s,^jj^«20.    The  ia- 

cisOTB  are  sharpened,  and  each  molat  oonsistB  of  three  com- 
plete oblique  plates.  Skuil arch^  posteriorly  and  above: 
the  superior  oellnles  of  the  ^rt^Mntun  inoonspicuons.  All 
the  feet  fcur^toed.  the  great  toe  being  entir^  absent;  nails 
long  and  snh&lcular.  Xaxs  wy  long.  Tni  long.  Fur 
soft,  but  caducous. 

Exam^  LagotU  OumvL  Mxe,  and  muefa  of  the 
gtmeral  ftrmof  thenbbib  Postetior  limbs  twice  the  length 
of  the  antoior:  tafl  about  equal  in  length  to  the  body,  ex- 
cluding the  bead.  'Whislurs  very  nummus,  closely  set, 
jet  black,  ten  or  twelve  of  the  longest  on  each  side  being 
exceedingly  thick  and  rigid,  and  seven  inches  lon^.  Ears 
nearly  like  a  long  parallelt^m,  rounded  at  the  tip,  three 
inchK  long  and  one  broad,  with  the  margins  rolled  in  below, 
so  sparingly  ftimished  wiUl  shctft  MAtt^hsd  hairs  as  to  ap- 
pear almost  naked.  Fore  feet  like  the  fallider,  with  four 
toes  only,  there  being  no  vestige  of  a  thumb ;  daws  small, 
slightly  sharpened,  and  entirely  concealed  by  long  and  some- 
vliat  bristly  hairs ;  those  of  the  hinder  fteet  simlbr  in  shape 
and  rather  larger,  but  that  of  tiie  inn«  toe  flattened,  curved 
inmrda^  and  exposed,  the  immediately  adjoining  hairs  giving 
place  to  a  tuft  of  about  eight  rows  of  sh^t,  stift  boniy, 
curved  hnstlea^  appcoaehing  nearly  in  r^idity  to  the  oomih 
like  apfrnflnrn  found  in  UBwet  we  same  situation  in  the 
Clenom^  MoMonH  of  QiKf.  A  similar  sUructure  occurs  in 
the  cHnchiUt,  The  fox  is  beautifiilly  soft,  downy,  and  of 
aoi^aerable  length,  but  so  loosely  attached  to  the  win  that 
It  leadUy  fidlsoCwdess  handled  with  care.  It  is  dusky  at 
lbs  hne^  and  to  iritisla  a  ihort  distanoe  of  thA  tip»  whoeb 


for  an  extent  of  from  one  to  three  lines,  it  is  dirty  white, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  yellowish  brown.  A  few  long  black 
hain,  most  numerous  posteriorly,  protrude  through  it  The 
general  tone  of  colour  is  a  mottled  greyish  ash.  On  the 
sides  of  the  neck  and  body,  where  the  tips  of  the  fur  meige 
more  into  yellowish-brown  than  on  the  back,  and  where 
they  are  also  of  greater  length,  as  well  as  on  the  haunches 
and  beneath,  the  latter  tinge  appears  rather  more  {Modomi- 
nant  There  is  little  of  the  dusky  colour  visible  on  the 
under  sni&oe.  The  hairs  of  the  tajl  below  are  extremely 
short  closely  depressed,  and  of  a  Iffownish  black ;  on  its 
sides  they  are  of  two  kinds,  black  and  wUte ;  and  this  is 
also  the  case  with  the  very  long,  rigid,  and  erectile  hairs  which 
form  a  crest  along  its  upper  snr&ee.  The  very  km^  laistly 
hairs,  which  pnjeet  in  a  tuft  at  the  tip,  are  wholly  blaok. 

ISi.  Bennett  believes  this  speoieB  to  be  the  vueocAa  dl 
all  the  writers  from  Pedro  de  Giefa  downwards,  including 
Aeosta.  Gareilasso,  Peter  de  Laet,  Nierembe^,  FeuilMe^ 
UUoe,  Vidauri,  Molina,  Schmidtmeyer,  and  Stevenson, 
who  have  stated  that  animal  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
western  or  Peruvian  acclivities  of  the  Andes.  M.  de  Blain- 
ville,  Desnurest  and  Lesson,  are  among  the  modem  sodo- 
gists  who  have  noticed  the  viacacfaa ;  Lesson,  in  his  Manual, 
apparmtly  confounding  the  eastern  and  western  species, 

Sves  it  as  the  lepm  vueacda  of  Gmelin,  places  it  among 
e  hares,  and  quotes  Desmerest,  as  exi^essing  his  opinion 
in  his  'Mammalogie,*  that  it  ought  to  be  the  type  of  a  new 
genus,  tmder  which  the  ekinchiUa  might  be  perhaps  arranged. 

Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  R£gne  Animal,'  says 
that  the  viscaeha,  as  desoiihed  by  lyAMra,  and  aooocding  to 
the  figures  which  he  had  sem  and  whidi  were  communis 
cated  to  him  by  Mr.  Brookes  and  Majat  Hamilton  Smith, 
can  soarody  be  any  oibee  than  a  Uxfa  spades  <tf  ehinchilla, 
with  hair  less  loiw  and  soft ;  and  he  says  that  it  is  the  ani> 
mal  described  under  the  name  of  Gerboue  ehnte  (Giant 
Jerboa),  by  M.  de  Blain  ville  in  Desmarest'a  'Mammalwie, 
and  in  the  '  Nouv.  Diet  d'Hist  Nat,  and  r^resented  in 
the  English  translation  of  the  '  Rdgne  Animal  unda  that 
of  Marmot  Diana.  Cuvier  seems  to  be  here  speaking  o. 
the  Lago9fotmu  of  Brookes,  the  other  viscaeha  (of  which  we 
shall  presently  treat),  and  the  Dipus  mainmm  {Gerboite 
giants)  De  Blainville,  to  include  which  and  tiie  ohin- 
cfaiUa,  M.M.  Isidore  G^fiEtroy  St  Hilaire  and  Dessahnes 
lyOrhuhiy  had  luroposed  in  the  '  Annales  1^  Sciences 
Naturwas^*  tat  Novoadier,  1S30»  the  craation  of  a  new 
genus — CaUomm. 

Mr.  Bennett,  In  the  omduding  part  tHf  the  first  volume  of 
the  '  Transactions  (tf  the  Zoalogioal  Sodety  of  London.*  has 
reccffded  a  second  spedes,  Lagoti*  palHpet.  The  fur  of  thi^ 
he  observes,  is  perhaps  even  softM  to  the  touch  than  thst  of 
Lagotit  Cmaert ;  a  meA.  which  is  probably  owing  to  its  bdng 
lossdsns^  on  aooount  of  the  comparative  shc^eia  of  the 
hairs  composing  it ;  the  fur  of  Lagotis  Vvmeri  imparting  to 
the  hand  the  sensation  of  f^illness  and  consequent  firmness, 
while  that  of  Lagotis  fxiUipea  is  yielding  with  its  softness. 
The  hairs  in  both  spedes,  especially  thtwe  which  form  the 
mass  of  the  fUr,  are  wavy  fer  the  great  part  of  their  length, 
their  tips  only  being  straight;  xSma  of  the  middle  of  the 
sides  measure,  when  their  natural  waves  are  not  interfered 
with,  tlueo^uarteis  «i  an  inch  in  Lagotia  pdOipBS,  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  LagoHt  Cwoiert.  In  neither  of  these 
qtedes,  however,  is  the  quality  of  the  f^  at  all  comparable 
to  dut  of  CMnchiUa  lamgera. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  of  opimon 
that  this  spedes  is  the  Peruvian  viscaoha  of  the  authas 
above  alluded  to.  The  fellowing  is  the  Endish  version 
(1709)  of  UiB  passage  in  Pedro  de  Ge^a's  'Cfaronioa  dd 
Pwu*  (1654),  desuiptive  ei  Uie  habits  of  that  animal: — 
'There  is  another  sent  of  creature  they  call  viscaeha,  about 
the  bigness  and  resembling  a  hate,  but  that  it  has  a  long 
tail  like  a  fox.  These  med  in  stony  places  and  among 
rooks,  and  many  <ii  them  are  shot  with  guns  and  crossbows, 
and  taken  by  the  Indians  in  gins  (with  the  lasso),  they 
bdng  geod  to  eat  after  hanging  to  tender;  and  of  tluKur  hair 
or  wool  the  Indians  make  luge  manflea,  doaki^  or  blankets, 
as  woA  as  dlkt  and  v«y  valimbW  Ulloa's  account  {Noti- 
aa»  AfnvrieanoM^  1772)  is.  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bennett 
(whose  translation  we  adopt),  the  best  historv  that  has  been 
given  of  its  habits  and  manners.  '  Taking  the  place  of  the 
rabbit  which  is  wanting  in  Peru,  there  is  another  kind  of 
animal  called  viscaeha,  which  is  not  found  in  (^uito.  In 
fbrm,  and  in  the  colour  <^  its  fur,  it  is  sunilar  to  uie  rabbit 
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[Skeleton  of  L>got>i  Cavisri 

a,  ilnillnnftomaboTA)  i,  the  •tme  tatnJnm  bdow)  c,  lowu  >wm«b  fittoiKbovei  i,  rrom  of  lha  two  ■iitmior  molwr  teetb  ot  Ike  lower  J«w  •« 
Uiged  I    crawu  of  Uw  two  poateriot  maUt  teeth  of  the  upper  j»tr  eDlarged. 

mil  flaToured,  beii^  especially  diitutefld  at  certain  sea- 
sons, when  it  is  altogether  repugnant  to  the  palate.*  The 
author  (supposed  by  some  to  be  tlw  AbM  Vldain^)  of  an 
anonymous  Italian  vork  on  the  natural  history  of  Chile,  ex- 
tracts from  which  are  given  in  the  '  Joiunal  de  Physique  * 
for  1779,  has  evidently  confounded  the  eastern  and  western 
species;  and  his  account,  as  Mr.  Bennett  well  obs«ves,  is 
in  seveoral  particulars  apocryphal  Molina  speaks  of  the 
employment  of  its  vool  among  the  antient  Peruvians,  add- 
ing, that  the  Chilians  of  the  present  day  (his  work  was  ori- 
ginally published  in  1782,  and  reprinted  with  additions  in 
1810)  use  it  in  the  manufactiure  of  hats.  Its  burrows,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  have  two  flats,  com- 
municating by  a  spiral  stavcase ;  in  the  lower  it  deposits  its 
food,  while  it  lives  m  Urn  oppn,  whidi  it  seldom  quits,  ex- 
cept at  night  It  colleeti  round  the  mouth  of  its  huirow 
Whatever  ui  been  left  hehind  at  lost  bv  travellm:  and  its 
flesh,  which  is  white  and  tenda,  is  prdimed  to  that  of  the 
rahl^  or  haze.  But  this  aceolmt  is  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections as  that  in  the  '  Journal  ds  Physique.'. 


the  root,  but  thick  and  long  as  it  approaches  the  tip.  It 
does  not  cain  its  tail  tamed  over  the  nead  like  the  siiuirrel, 
but  stretched  out,  asitweie^  in  a  horizontal  direction;  its 
joints  are  slender  and  scaly.  These  animals  conceal  them- 
selves in  holes  of  the  rocks,  in  which  they  make  their  re- 
treats, not  forming  burrows  in  the  earth  tike  rabbits.  There 
they  congregate  m  considerable  numbets,  and  are  mostly 
seen  in  a  sitting  posture,  but  not  eating ;  they  feed  on  the 
herbs  and  shrubs  that  grow  among  the  ro^  and  are  very 
active.  Their  means  of  escape  do  not  consist  in  the  velocity 
of  their  flight,  but  in  the  promptitude  with  which  they  nm 
to  the  shelter  of  their  holes.  This  they  commonly  do  when 
wounded ;  for  which  reason  the  mode  of  killing  uiem  is  by 
shooting  them  in  the  head;  as  if  they  receive  we  charge  in 
any  otMr  part;  althou^  mw^  iigured,  they  do  not  fiul  to 
go  and  die  in  tlu  intetuv  of  their  bmmwB.  .Thflv  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  as  soon  as  they  die  tiwir  hair  ftUs  oft  and 
on  this  aeooimt,  althouoh  it  is  strftw  and  somewhat  longer 
and  finer  than  that  at  we  rabbit,  the  skin  eannot  be  mue 
use  of  ftr  eommon  purposes.  The  flesh  is  white  but  not 


tl^oUeCnkrif.] 


ChinehiPa. 

S           4  —  4 
Deotal  Ibnnuk :  ineisoi8»      iwihi%  ^  ^  =  the 

molais  generally  oonauting  of  three  complete  oblique  phtes, 

•  hwllt.  Bnoett'Klim.  *3Enl.TntieVToLI.FUtk 


except  the  anterior  lower  mtdn,  wfaieh  has  but  two  l*wwlh^ 
the  anterior  lamella  being  deeply  bflobated.  Skull  poste- 
riorly retuso-truncated.  above  depresaedly  flattened ;  cel- 
lules of  the  ^nnpanum  conroiououdy  inflated.,  Anterior 
feet  five-toed-  posterioH^lbur-toed,  the  a^SnnU  and 

i  Ftom  Mr.  Beimett'i  iguim. 
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riWVk°^*T  Tb»  mn  ampla.  Hie  tail  nther  long.  In 
idStkni  to  ChindtiUa  tamgmi,  which  m  select  u  an  ex- 
imple,  Mr.  Bennett  nves  a  second  species,  CMnchiUa  auroa, 
CmlMtjft  OHreitt  ofuid.  Geoff.  St  Hilaire. 

The  length  of  the  body  of  ChinchilUt  lanigera  is  about 
nine  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  nearly  five.  Its  propor- 
tioiu  are  eloee-aet,  and  its  limbs  comparatively  short,  the 
postetior  being  considerably  longer  than  the  anterior.  The 
liir  is  long^  thick,  close,  voolly,  somewhat  crisped,  and  en- 
tangled togeUier,  greyish,  or  ash-coloured  above,  and  paler 
benesth.  The  fcffm  of  the  head  resembles  that  of  the 
rabbit;  the  eyea  are  fbU,  lar^  and  black;  and  the  ears 
broad,  naked,  rounded  at  the  tips,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
head.  The  moustaches  are  plentiftil  and  very  lon^  the 
lanMtbrawtwieetfaeleiwth  of  the  head,  some  of  them 
bbek  sad  olhen  white.  Four  shcnt  toea^  with  a  distinet 
riuliment  of  a  thumb*  termiute  the  anterior  ftet;  and  the 
posterior  are  ftimished  with  the  same  number,  three  of 
tbem  lon^  the  middle  more  produced  than  the  two  lateral 
ones,  and  the  fourth,  external  to  the  others,  very  short  and 
placed  far  behind.  On  all  these  toes  the  claws  are  short, 
and  neariy  hidden  by  tufts  of  brisify  hairs.  The  tail  is 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  of  equal  thickness 
tb  roi^hout,  and  covered  with  long  bushv  hairs ;  it  is  usually 
kept  turned  upwards  towards  the  oack,  but  not  reverted  as 
in  the  squiiras.*  Such  is  the  minute  description  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  who,  in  1820,  described  the  animal  as  the  type  of 
a  distinct  genus  under  its  common  name.  Mr.  Gray,  in 
August,  1830,  also  described  and  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  its  domestieated  habits  obtained  ftom  Mr. 
Hennah*. 

(^oRtxalum,— Hr.  Yatrell.  in  Fdaruary,  1831,  gave  to 
the  £iok^peal  Society  of  Limdon  ibn  ibUowing  account  of 
the  skeleton  and  parts  of  the  viscera  of  one  which  died  in 
the  neni^^ene  of  the  Society,  premising  that  at  the  time  of 
examination  all  the  vutxra  fa«d  been  preserved  some  months 
in  a  Teak  solution  of  spirit.  *  The  tunajs  are  composed  of 
ibree  small  lobes  on  each  side.  The  heart  is  flattened  in 
fiinn  from  behind  forwards,  measuring  Aths  of  an  inch 
&rros3  its  base,  and  but  ^tu  in  depth  ;  the  want  of  apex 
^ves  it  a  rvuid  and  muscular  appearance.  The  liver  ex- 
hibits two  large  and  equally  sized  lobes,  and  two  smaller 
lobes.  The  stomach,  a  sii^le  cavity,  measures  from  the 
entrance  of  the  mx^hagw  round  the  great  curve  to  the 
pyloric  contraction  five  mehes  nths,  the  greatest  breadth 
i  inches  j^ths,  the  dnith,  1  inch  ;  the  spleen  is  small 
and  elongated.  The  length  of  the  small  intestines  from  the 
pyltrut  to  the  end  of  the  t'A'um,  3  feet  10  inches ;  the 
fixum  and  first  portion  of  the  osAm  are  of  lai^  size;  made 


up  of  three  half  cdrcnlar  eonvdntiona,  ona  central,  with 
one  of  imaller  dimensions  on  each  outer  side^  containing 
nnnmous  oeDs  and  diviiiona,  Btrei^;thened  by  musouhr 
bands  and  ttpta,  the  whole  Ira^h  of  ccecum,  colon,  -and 
rsctom,  measures  4  feet  10  inches.  With  the  exception  of 
tne  ccecum  and  commencement  of  the  cohn,  which  are 
voluminous,  all  the  intestines  are  of  very  small  calibre.  The 
kidnerys  vary  somewhat  in  shape ;  one  measures  ^tbs  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  ^ths  in  breadth ;  that  on  the  opposite 
side  is  much  more  sphericaL  The  specimen  is  female,  and 
the  uterine  comua  measure  each  3^  inches  in  length.' 

'  Of  the  skeleton  when  mounted,  the  whole  length,  front 
the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  13  inches ^ths;, the 
upper  surface  of  the  cranium  from  the  occiput  to  'the 
inter-orbital  mace  is  triangolai  and  flat,  the  width  at  the 
occiput  1  inch  ^th;  of  t&  interorbiUd  spac^  ^ths^  the 
whoU  length  of  the  head,  2  inches  Aths;  the  mastoid  pro- 
ceawB  and  auditory  edls  of  very  la^  sise;  the  extvvnal 
meatut  also  la^,  oval,  directed  upwards  and  backvEuds ; 
the  zygoma  narrow  and  slender  postericriy,  but  deep  and 
strongu  at  its  junction  with  the  malar  bone,  which  has  an 
ascending  bony  division  between  the  orbits  and  temporal 
foueB,  the  nasal  bones  narrow,  convex,  and  of  parallel  dia- 
metOT ;  the  lower  jaw  is  curved,  broad,  and  strong ;  the 
course  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  visible,  and  the  alveo&r  ca- 
vities of  the  molar  teeth  are  well  defined  externally ;  the 
coronoid  t^ocesses  are  vranting,  apparently  as  if  broken  off 
during  the  preparation  of  the  skeleton,  but  have  obviously 
been  of  ve^  small  size ;  the  condyle  elongated  from  before 
backwards ;  the  plate  deep,  and  the  posteriw  anris  of  con- 
siderable length.  The  exposed  ptntion  of  the  incisors 
measures  i^ths  of  an  inch  in  lei^^ ;  tlie  mdar  teeth  are 
all  made-up  of  three  parallel  portions,  w  boiqr  brntntB, 
each  portion  invested  with  a  thin  coat  of  enamel,  and  closely 
united ;  the  base  of  a  molar  tooth  presenting  six  lines  of 
enamel  and  three  cavities;  the  anterior  third  of  the  first 
molar  tooth  on  each  side,  above  and  below,  is  smaller  than 
the  othsx  two  portions,  and  gives  to  these  teeth  a  triangular 
shaped  crown ;  the  posterior  third  portion  of  the  last  molar 
tooth  on  each  side  aoove,  is  neariy  round,  and  gives  an  in- 
crease of  surfece  to  these  also ;  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  the  feld  of  enamel  between  the  first  and  second 
portions  of  the  bony  laminee  of  each  tooth  does  not  reach 
quite  to  the  outer  edge,  and  the  two  portions  of  bone  ap- 
pear therefwe  to  he  on^  partially  sntarated.  The  direction 
of  the  parallel  kmitU8  of  all  the  moutr  teeth  is  not  at  right 
angles  with  the  line  of  the  maxillaiybone^  hut  indining 
obliquely  from  without  backwards.  The  lei^tl^  from  the 
atitu  to  the  end  of  Ihe  tail,  is  11  inehes  i^ths;  cervical 
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tertibres,  1 ;  dorsal,  13 ;  lumbar,  6 ;  sacral  2,  and  cjiiidBl,  23. 
The  scaptdtB  are  small,  measuring  1  inch  ttom  the  external 
angle  ta  the  articulation  with  tne  humerus,  tlie  spine  is 
but  little  elevated,  the  acromion  ample,  the  clavicles  per- 
ftct ;  lenffth  of  the  humerus,  1  inch  j^ths ;  the  hone  strong 
■nd  ftinwied  with  an  elongated  crest  descendii^  firom 
ibe  b»d;  from  fhe  chcranon  to  the  carpal  articuwdon,  1 
iueh  Aths;  the  ulna  and  radiut  flxmly  anehylosed 
throughout  the  distal  half  of  their  length;  thence  to  the 
longest  of  the  Ave  teesA^lx  cf  an  mch.  The  ribs,  13 
wirs.  The  bones  of  the  pelvU  slend^  and  elongated ;  from 
the  crest  of  the  t/tum.  which  is  but  little  {voduced,  to  the 
inhrior  edge  of  the  ise/tium  is  1  inch  -ftths;  the  osta  pubit 
slight  in  structure,  advancing  but  little ;  the  symphvnt 
elongated,  and  the  obturator  jbramm  of  la^  size.  The 
femur  is  straight,  strong,  and  smooth,  and  measures  1  inch 
Aths ;  the  tVna  2  inches  ^ths ;  the  Jlbula  is  complete,  and 
forms  the  external  malleolu* ;  from  the  os  calcts  to  the 
end  of  the  longest  toe,  2  inches  ^th;  the  toes,  four  in 
number,  ot  w&ch  the  outer  one  is  the  ^ortest,  the 
third  from  the  oat^de,  the  longest ;  the  second  and  finuth 
equal' 

Vaxrell  ramarks  that  in  some  |»8vious^  published 
obstfmtunui  he  had  stated  that  tbp  CkinchtUa  appeared 
to  be  closely  aHied  to  Mr.  Broo^*8  Zagostomm,  but 
that  the  more  complicated  structure  the  teeth,  and 
the  existence  of  an  additional  toe  on  each  of  the  feeL 
require  for  the  Chinchilla  the  generic  distinction  claimed 
for  it  by  Mr.  Bennett  and  ytr.  Gray.  He  adds  that  the 
resemblance  of  the  skeleton  to  that  of  the  Jerboa  is  also 
remarkable,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  head,  in  the 
excessive  development  of  the  auditory  cavities,  and  the 
small  size  of  the  anterior  extremities  compared  with 
the  hind  legs;  and  that  the  true  characters  of  the 
Chinchilla  *  seem  even  now  to  be  unknown  to  the  French 
authors  above  referred  to*,  who  appear  to  be  actjuainted 
with  its  skin  alone,  and  never  to  l^ve  examined  either  its 
tee^  or  the  number  of  its  toes.  In  these  respects  it  de- 
viates Urom  the  ohuaetoa  of  their  proposed  genus  (Ca^ 
lomy$)i  a  nenus  which  cannot  be  adi^ted,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  oompoaed  of  heten^neous  matenal^  and  as  the  two 
^pes  included  in  it  have  both  previously  been  described 
and  designated  as  distinct  nroups. 

We  now  go  back  to  Mr.  Bennett's  interesting  account,  in 
'The  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  ttu  Zoologicu  Society  de- 
lineated t,*  this  animw,  which  that  author  observes,  not- 
withstaaling  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  in  its  skins, 

*  might  have  been  regarded  until  the  last  year  almost  as  an 
unknovn  animal.* 

The  earliest  account  cited  by  Mr.  Bennett  is  an  English 
translation  (London,  1604)  of  Father  Joseph  Acosta's 

*  Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indhs,' 
publisbed  at  Barcelona,  in  Spanish,  in  1591.  VThe  Chin- 
chilles  is  another  kind  of  smul  beasts,  like  squirrels ;  they 
have  a  woonderfliU  smootbe  and  soft  skinne,  whidi  they 
(die  natives)  weare  as  a  bealUifiill  thiiw  to  eomfiirt  the 
Btomaoke,  and  those  parts  that  have  noede  of  a  moderate 
heate.'  Sir  J ohn  Hawkins,  in  his  *  Voy^  jnto  the  South 
Sea,  A.D.  1593,'  (London,  small  foli{^  1622,  reprinted  in 
*PurcbashiB  ^grima,*)  si^  'Amongst  others  they  have 
little  beastes,  like  unto  a  squirrell,  but  that  he  is  grey:  his 
skinne  is  the  most  delicate,  soft,  and  curious  fvxte  that  I  nave 
seene,  and  of  much  estim;ation  (as  is  reason)  in  Peru ;  few 
of  them  come  into  Spaine,  because  difficult  to  be  come  by, 
for  that  the  princes  and  nobles  laie  wait  for  them;  they 
call  this  beast  Chinchilla,  and  of  them  the^  have  great 
abundance.'  Alonso  de  Ovalle,  in  his  'Histoncal  Relation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Chili'  (Rome,  1646),  calls  them  squir- 
rels. *  The  squirrels  (Ardaa)  which  are  found  only  in  the 
vallay  of  Oiusco,  are  ash-cdtoiired,  and  their  skini  are  in 
great  esteem  Ibr  the  flneneM  and  sofkneai  of  the  tat.'  Aa 
anonymotu  Italian  auUwi;  auppoied  by  some  t^lionaphers 
— erroneously,  as  Mr.  Bennett  thinka— to  be  tSoAbbi 
Vidaur^  who  published  at  Bologna,  in  1776,  a  *  Compen- 
dium of  the  Geographical,  Natural,  and  Civil  History  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Chili,'  speaks  of  the  Arda  (Spanish  for  a 
squirrel)  as  a  species  of  rat,  or  campagnol,  of  wm  sice  of  a 
cat,  found  only  in  the  province  of  Cnpaipo,  modecately 
docile,  and  covered  with  ash-coloured  wool,  as  close  and 
delicate  as  the  finest  cotton.  Bufibn,  and  that  too,  after 
quoting  Feuill^e's  excellent  dascriptioiw  confounded  it  with 
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the  Chinche,  the  most  stinking  of  beasts.  lyAzara  cor- 
rected this  error,  but  falls  into  another  himself,  in  regarding 
the  chinche  of  Feuill£e  and  Buffon  as  his  Yagoua  rff.  Mo- 
lina (Natural  Histcor  of  Chili — Italian,  Bolo^a,  1782) 
describes  the  Chinchilla  as  a  species  of  Linnsean  Mut,  under 
the  name  Mus  UtMiger,  GiMlin  adopted  the  appellation, 
but  M.  Geoflh>y  St  Huaire  considered  that  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  hU  Bamsten.  Zoologists  generally  took 
up  this  opinion,  and  Molina,  in  a  seeonoedition  of  his  essay 
(1810),  seems  to  have  entertained  it  *The  Chinchilla,* 
says  Molina,  *  is  another  species  of  field-rat,  in  great  estima* 
tion  for  the  extreme  fineness  of  its  wool,  it  a  rich  fur  aa 
delicate  aa  the  silken  webs  of  the  garden  spiders  may  )>e  so 
termed.  It  is  of  an  ash-grev,  and  sufficiently  long  for 
spinning.  The  little  animu  which  produces  it  is  six  inches 
long  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  with  small 
pointed  ears,  a  short  muzzle,  teeth  like  the  house  rat,  and 
a  tail  of  moderate  length,  clothed  with  a  delicate  Air.  It 
lives  in  burrows  undernound,  in  the  open  countiT  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Chili,  and  is  very  fond  of  oeing  in 
compatw  with  others  of  its  species.  It  feeds  upon  the 
roots  of  various  bulbous  plants  which  grow  abonoantly  in 
those  parts;  and  ^oduces  twice  a  year  five  or  six  yotuog 
ones.  It  is  so  docile  and  mihl  in  temper  that,  if  taken  into 
the  hands,  it  neither  bites  nor  tries  to  escape ;  but  seems  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  being  caressed.  If  plaeea  in  the  bMom 
it  remains  there  as  still  and  quiet  as  if  it  were  in  its  own 
nest  This  extraordinary  placidity  may  possibly  be  rather 
due  to  its  pusillanimitjr,  which  renders  it  extremely  timid. 
As  it  is  in  itself  peculiarly  cleanly,  there  can  be  no  fear  of 
its  soiling  the  clothes  of  those  who  handle  it,  or  of  its  com- 
municating any  bad  smell  to  tbein,  for  it  is  entirely  ft«e 
from  that  ill  odour  wliich  characterizes  the  other  species  of 
rats.  For  this  reason  it  might  well  be  kept  in  the  houses 
with  no  annoyance,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  which  would 
be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  i^ofits  on  its  wool  The  an- 
Uent  Peruviana,  who  were  far  ipote  industrious  than  the 
modem,  made  ol  thk  wool  coverleta  £»  beds  and  valuable 
stufb.  There  is  fiiund  in  the  same  tuHrthcm  provineeB  an- 
other litQe  animal  with  fine  wool,  called  the  Hardilla, 
which  is  variously  described  by  those  who  tiave  seen  it ; 
but  as  I  have  never  observed  it  myself  I  cannot  determine 
to  what  genua  it  belongs.'  Upon  this,  Mr.  Bonnet^  whoea 
translation  we  have  given,  remarks  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  animal  is  identical  with  the  Chinchilla,  the 
latter  being  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Arda,  the 
same  with  Harda,  the  diminutive  of  which  is  Hardilla. 
Schmidtmeyer  (*  Travels  into  Chile  over  the  Andes,'  London. 
4to,  1824)  thus  describes  the  animal.  'The  Chinchilla  is 
a  woolly  field-mouse,  which  lives  undergo und,  and  chiefly 
feeds  on  wild  onions.  Its  fine  fur  is  wellKnown  in  Europe ; 
that  vhich  comes  firam  Upper  Peru  is  rougher  and  laner 
than  the  Chinchilla  of  dale,  but  not  always  so  beautiAuiii 
its  colour.  Great  numben  of  these  animals  are  oaiwht  in 
the  neighbourhood  ct  Coquimbo  and  Copii^  generwly  by 
boys  with  dom,  and  sold  to  trados  who  bring  them  to  San- 
tiago and  VaQiaraiso,  from  whence  they  are  exported.  The 
Peruvian  skins  are  either  brougbt  to  Buenos-Ayiea  from 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Andes,  or  sent  to  I^na.  The  ex- 
tennve  use  ca  this  Air  baa  lately  oocaaoned  a  verv  iwmiridffl^ 
able  destruction  of  the  animals.* 

C^tain  Beechey,  R.Nn  on  his  return  from  his  expedition 
to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  presented  a  Uvmg  spe- 
cimen  to  the  Zoolo^cal  Society ;  and  an  entire  skin,  rendered 
particularly  valuable  in  consequence  tit  its  having  the  skull 
preserved  in  it,  was  at  the  same  time  broi^ht  home  by  Mr. 
Collie,  the  su^on  of  Captain  6000110/6  ship,  and  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 

*  To  the  account  of  its  habits  given  by  Mdina,*  says  Mr. 
Bmnet^  *  we  can  <mly  add,  that  it  usually  sits  upon  ita 
hauncbea»  and  Is  evm  aUe  to  raise  itself  up  and  stand  upon 
its  hindo'  feet  It  feed*  in  a  sitting  posture^  graming  its 
Ibod,  and  conveying  it  to  its  mouth  n  means  of  its  ton 

rwB.  In  its  temper  it  is  generalfy  mild  and  traetaUe^  but 
win  not  always  sufi'er  uself  to  be  handled  without  le- 
atstance,  and  sometimes  bites  the  hand  which  attempts  to 
findle  it  when  not  m  a  humour  to  be  played  with.  Al- 
though a  native  of  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Chili,  and  conse- 
quently subjected  in  its  own  country  to  the  effects  of  a  low 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  a^iinst  which  its  thick  cost 
affords  an  admirable  protection,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  keep  it,  during  thewinter^  in  a  modf^aielminnu  roosn. 
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ip»rtnieB(  Ibr  it«  greaiter  comfort.  But  this  m4<4scnce 
WTU  moat  pertinacioualj  rejected,  and  as  often  a»  the  flannel 
Tu  replaced,  to  often  vas  it  dragged  by  the  little  animal 
into  the  outer  compartment  of  its  oa^,  vhere  it  amused 
itself  with  pulling  it  about,  rolling  it  up,  and  ahakins  it 
with  its  feet  and  teeth.  In  other  respects  it  exhibits  but 
little  playfulneaa,  and  givea  few  aigns  of  activity ;  seldom 
dttturoing  ita  usual  quietude  any  ludden  or  extraordi- 
nary g&nAoli,  but  oocaHonally  displaying  strong  symptoms 
of  alarm  when  startled  by  any  uo usual  oocuirenca  A 
second  individual  of  this  interesting  species  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  coUeetion  by  the  kin&ess  of  ladv  Knighton, 
in  whose  poswaaion  it  had  remained  twuve  months 
previously  to  her  presenting  it  to  the  Society.  This  speci- 
men is  laiger  in  size,  and  rougher  in  its  fur  than  the  one 
above  described ;  its  colour  is  also  lass  uniformly  grey,  de- 
riving a  somewhat  mottled  appearance  from  the  numerous 
small  blackish  spots  which  are  scattered  over  the  back  and 
aides.  It  is  posutle  that  this  may  be  the  Peruvian  variety, 
mentioned  in  the  extract  firom  *  Schmidtm^er's  T^aveli^' 
as  furnishing  a  less  delicate  and  valuable  fur  than  the 
'Chilian  animaL  It  is  equally  good  tempered  and  mild  in 
its  disposition,  and,  probably,  m  consequence  of  having 
been  exhibited  in  a  pubUc  oollection,  is  much  more  tame 
and  playfiiL  In  its  late  abode  it  was  frequently  guffered  to 
run  about  the  room,  when  it  would  show  off  its  agility  by 
leaping  to  the  height  of  the  table.  Its  food  consisted  prin- 
cipally  of  dry  herrage,  such  as  hay  and  clover,  on  which  it 
appears  to  have  thriven  greatly.  That  of  the  Society's 
orisinal  specimen  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  grain  of  various 
kinds,  and  succulent  roots.  When  tlie  new-comer  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Bruton  Street,  it  was  placed  in  the  same  cage 
with  the  other  specimen ;  but  the  latter  appeared  by  no 
moBDS  disposed  to  submit  to  the  presence  of  the  intruder ; 
a  ferocious  kind  of  souftling  fight  immediately  ensuod  be- 
tween them,  and  the  latter  would  unquestionably  have 
CiUen  a  victim  had  it  not  been  rescued  from  its  impending 
&tc :  since  that  time  tliey  liave  inhabited  separate  cages, 
placed  side  by  side ;  and  although  tho  open  wires  would 
admit  of  some  little  familiarity  taking  place  between  them, 
no  advances  have  as  yet  been  made  on  cither  side.  Such 
ail  isolTited  &ct  can,  of  course,  have  little  weight  in  oppi>- 
sition  to  the  testimony  of  Molina,  that  the  Chinchilla  is 
fond  of  company.  It  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  iUustmtion  of  the 
habits  of  these  animals.' 

Utility,  4"^- — ^Tlie  fiir  is  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce. In  muflb,  tippets,  linings  to  cloaks  and  pelisses, 
and  trimmings  for  the  eame.  it  is  sold  extensively,  and 
at  a  comparatively  high  price.  There  is  now  (August, 
1836)  a  living  specimen  in  the  Garden  of  the  Zoological 
Socie^,  in  the  Regent's  Fork. 


[ChlnchOh  Lanigen*.] 
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Dental  formula,  incisors,       molars,         =  20.  The 

'Dcisors  sharpened.  Tho  molars  each  Consisting  of  two 
Qcmplete  obbqtie  lamellae,  tho  upper  posterior  one  being 
tdUraellar.     Anterior  feet  lour-toed,  the  thumb  being 

*  GotdftiM  bM  tgnrod  it  in  bli  '  NBtnihUtoiiKhs  AtUs.'  noder  lha  name 
f  Fjiooitommt  laBiferofWaBlUirehrring  u  k  iTBanTia  to£Ho*iyjClb'M(AU/a 


sltogathev  dafiiu«ot»  the  nails  imaU  mi  falcul»r.  Posterifti 

feet  three-toed,  the  nails  produced,  straight,  and  robust, 
lars  moderate.  Tail  moderate.  Example.  Lag9»itmu$ 
irichodactylui,  Brookes. 


[SkcUtoD  of  Lmgtxtomn*  Iricbodaclylui*.] 

c.iippeTjav;  b.lmrerjaw;  e,  cioini of  the  Koond  nwUrlaDtkof  the  IrO 
■itla  u[th«  lower  jaw;  it,  orowM  of  tha  lut  atolat  tooth  sftbs  light  lidagflha 
nppvr  jaw. 

In  1814  there  was  a  living  specimen  of  this  animal  al 
Exeter  Change,  where  it  was  observed  by  M.  de  Blainville 
and  M.  F.  Cuvier.  The  former  described  it  in  the  *  Nou- 
veau  Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,'  and  the  latter  in 
the  '  Dictionnaire  dea  Sciences  Naturelles;'  under  the 
name  of  Uiput  maximut,  Blainv.,  erroneously  referring  it 
to  the  Jerboas^  and  not  suspecting  its  identity  with  the 
Bastem  Viscacha,  or  Biscacho,  an  identity  overlooked  also 
by  Mr.  Brookesf ,  who  obtained  the  specimen  after  its  death, 
and  prepared  from  it  a  stuffed  skin  and  skeleton,  which,  on 
the  .breaking  up  of  his  museum,  passed,  according  to  Mr. 
Bennett's  belief,  into  the  hands  of  M.  Temminck,  who  pur- 
chased them  fcK*  the  Leyden  Museum.  It  had  been  figured, 
while  living,  in  Mr.  Griffith's  *  Translation  of  the  Rigne 
Animal,'  under  the  name  of  Marmot  Diana,  as  before 
observed.  MM.  lyOrbigny,  fils,  and  M.  Isidore  Glooffroy 
St.  Hilaire,  published  in  the  *  Annales  des  Sciences'  for  No- 
vember, 1830,  a  paper  'on  the  Viscacha  and  the  Chinchilla, 
rcjgarded  as  the  types  of  a  genus  named  Callomys,  togetiwr 
with  the  description  of  a  new  species.*  But  M.  Isidore  Geofiroy 
has  since  seen  reason  to  abandon  his  opinion  of  the  generic 
identity  of  the  two  animals.  In  Auinist,  1831,  M.  Lesson 
gave,  in  the  *  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  an  extract 
irom  his  *  Illustrations  de  Zoolt^e,'  containing  a  new  de- 
scription of  the  Viscacha,  under  its  original  name  of  Lai^os- 
tomuw  trichodactylua,  which  M.  Kuhn  had  previously  re- 
stored to  the  animal.  The  '  IHusttotions'  give  a  figure  o. 
the  animal,  and  representations  of  its  feet  and  of  its 
muzzle. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  Viscaaha, 
described  by  so  many  travellers  n^cotonimng  the  vast  plains 
eastward  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes.  DobrizhofTer, 
Jotis,  lyAxara,  Proctor,  Head,  Miers,  and  Haigh,  all  men- 
tion it  Capt.  (now  Sir  Francis  Head)  gives  a  picture  of 
these  animals,  sitting  solertply  at  the  entrance  of  Uieir 
burrows,  quite  in  his  peculiar  style.  Biscacho  is  the  name 
he  assigns  to  them,  ana,  according  to  bis  account,  the  Bia* 

*  From  Mr.  Bnokn'i  Dgtue  in  tha  161h  vol.  of  lha  '  Linncoan  Transao* 
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nehuens,  or  BiMiebo  bnirawi,  iriuoh  perfbrtte  the  plains, 
are  terrible  trapi  Ibr  the  vmwary  boneznen. 

HoMli.— We  Boleot  Urn  aooonnti  of  two  findgn  tnTel- 
Im  (whow  vorks  are  not  in  the  hands  of  every  one)  of  the 
habits  of  this  species.  *  The  Ksoaoha,  called  by  the  Abi- 
pones  Nehel&terek,*  san  Dobrixhoffer  in  hia  curious  Hu- 
ioria  de  Abiponibu*  (Viennse,  1784), '  dig^  its  burrows  in 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  plains  with  so  much  art, 
that  no  aperture  is  left  by  which  the  rain  can  penetrate ; 
and  these  burrows  are  divided  into  distinet  settlements, 
numwous  famihes  inhabiting  the  same  locali^.  On  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ground  are  several  entrances  to  the  burrows, 
at  which,  towards  sunset,  they  are  seen  seated  in  crowds, 
dil^ntly  listening  for  the  sound  of  any  person  approaching. 
If  everything  remains  quiet,  Xhssj  seek  their  fbod  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  night,  and  commit  grievous  devastatiMi  on 
tiw  neu^bouxing  fleld^  devouring  Doth  wheat  and  Indian 
com  with  extreme  avidity,  and  mioi  either  is  to  be  had, 
despising  grass.  For  this  reason  the  stations  of  the  Bisca- 
chasare  rarely  to  be  seen  -in  the  desert  plains,  but  indicate 
with  certainty  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements. I  have  often  wondered  never  to  have  seen  the 
Biscacha  in  the  territories  either  of  the  Abipones,  or  the 
Guaranis,  although  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  crops. 
They  daily  heap  up,  at  the  entrances  of  their  burrow,  oiy 
bones,  chips  oi  wood,  or  whatever  other  refuse  they  may 
meet  with,  but  for  what  p\irposes  they  collect  such  things 
it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture..  Tfie  Spanish  cdonists 
amuse  themselves  with  hunting  them;  pouring  many 
buckets  of  water  into  their  subterraneous  retreats,  until,  to 
avcnd  drowning,  the  animals  come  forth  into  the  plain,  where, 
no  means  of  escape  bong  afltnded  tibem,  they  are  killed 
with  sticks.  ^Huir  flesh,  uidesa  when  very  old,  is  not  con- 
^ddered  despicable  even  by  llie  SpaniardB.*  The  Abb£ 
Jolis  dwelt  for  twelve  yean  in  South  America,  and  made 
three  journmrs  into  the  remote  districts  of  the  interito*. 
His  work,  '  Sag^o  sulla  Storia  Naturale  delta  Provincia 
del  Granchaco'  (Faenza,  1789),  is  so  little  known,  and  his 
description,  in  some  particulars,  differs  so  much  flrom  that 
sf  Dobrixhoffer,  that  we  give  Mr.  Bennett's  translation  of  it. 
*  The  Biscachas  live  in  socie^,  in  burrows,  under  ground, 
vhich  they  farai  for  themselves,  excavating  in  all  direc- 
tions to  the  extent  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  with  various 
exits  and  separate  retreats,  in  which  the  old  live  distinct 
fVom  the  vounger.  The  soil  in  which  these  are  usually 
made  is  that  which  is  hard  and  barren,  and  destitute  of 
everything  but  with  boshes  (bosei^Ue}  at  no  g^t  distance, 
and  paatnxa  of  tender  gnsi^  roots,  and  the  mrk  of  trees. 
They  ooUeot  around  their  retreats  bones,  dried  leaves,  and 
whatever  they  ftnd  in  the  ne^hbourhood :  if  anything  is 
missing  in  their  district^  it  is  to  be  found  with  certainty 
piled  up  in  these  situations  the  following  day.  As  they 
are  animals  that  avdd  the  light,  having  little  power  of 
vision,  they  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  day-time,  unless  at 
dawn,  or  towards  evenii^  after  sunset.  The  night,  and 
especially  when  the  moon  shines,  is  the  proper  time  for 
seeking;  tbeir  food.  Those  among  the  Biscachas  vhich  are 
called  GhinchillaB,  and  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  first  species,  inhabit  only  the  mountains  and  cold  situa- 
tions ;  in  size  they  are  like  a  rabbit,  and  are  dothed  with 
a  fine  long  fur.  Their  agili^  is  surprising;  tb^  are  seen 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock  as  if  they  had  the  Ihcnlty  of 
fl^nt.  llw  othen,  indicated  abovt^  inhabit  the  level 
country,  in  warm  utuations. ....  Fierce  and  courageous, 
they  defend  themselves  vrith  all  their  might  against  the 
dom  and  sometimes  even  attack  the  Im  of  the  hunters. 
I  uuU  speak  in  my  travels,  as  a  fitter  ^ace,  of  the  three 
curious  modes  in  whidi  th^  are  driven  otU  of  their  re- 
treats; that  is  to  tacft  with  water,  irith  fin^  and  \if  nibbing 
iti^  ti^ther.' 

But  neither  of  those  authors  mentions  the  somewhat  ano- 
malous companions  with  which  the  Biscachos  are  associated, 
and  we  select,  ihnn  the  travels  of  Proctor,  Head,  Miers, 
and  Haish,  the  account  of  the  first-named  ^veUer,  wUch, 
as  Mr.  mnnett  observes,  gives  neariy  all  the  particulars 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  reat  *  The  wh<Ae  counby, 
from  BuenoB  Ayrea  to  San  Luis  da  la  Punta,  is  more  at 
less  burrowed  1^  an  animal  between  a  rabbit  and  a  badger, 
called  the  bit^uMo,  which  renders  trrnvdling  daiweroua, 
particulariy  by  night,  tlieir  hcdes  being  so  lar^  and  ueep, 
that  a  bene  ia  almost  sure  to  fell  if  be  steps  into  one  of 
them.  The  biscacho  never  ventures  far  from  its  retreat, 
and  is  Mildom  seen  tfll  the  eremi^  when  it  comes  out  to 


feed,  and  hundreds  may  be  observed  qMrting  round  tbeir 
holes,  and  making  a  ndae  very  similar  to  the  grunting  of 
pigs.  Their  flesh  »  much  liked  by  the  people,  and  they  are 
remarkably  &t,  and  on  that  account,  wnen  caught  at  any 
distance  from  their  holes,  are  easily  run  down ;  they  wiU 
however  defend  themselves  ftom  a  aog  a  considerable  time. 
The  holes  of  these  animals  are  also  inhabited  by  vast  num- 
bers of  small  owls,  which  sit,  during  the  day,  gazing  at  the 
passing  travellers,  and  making  a  very  ludicrous  a^^>carance. 
The  parts  of  tiie  road  most  ircqueined  by  the  bwacAo  are 
generally  overrun  by  a  species  of  small  wild  melon,  bitter 
to  the  taste ;  whether  it  thrives  particulariy  on  the  manure 
of  the  animal,  or  whether  the  bitcacho  chooses  his  hole 
nearer  this  running  plant,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ascertained.* 

In  March.  1833,  Dr.  Meyen  sent  to  the  Imperuil  Aca- 
demy NatttTO  Curiosorum,  the  second  part  of  a  series  of 
zoological  obsovatioDB,  nude  during  a  voyage  round  the 
wori^  containing  a  revision  of  this  £unily,  for  which  he 
adopts  from  Yf£i^(maiin  the  name  of  Lagoitomif  and  to 
which  he  refers  six  genera;  viz.,  Pedeies,  Lasosiomutt^ 
Eriomyt,  Chinchilla,  QaUx,  and  Lagidium;  and  he  enu- 
merates three  distinct  species  of  Lagottanau.  His  paper 
was  published  towards  the  end  of  1833,  in  the  *  Nova  Aota 
Acad.  CW  Nat  Cur.*  His  views  differ  widely  from  those 
of  Mr.  Bennett,  which  however  we  have  retained,  under 
the  conviction  that  they  are  well  founded,  or,  at  least,  un- 
shaken by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Meyen.  As  however 
confusion  may  arise  from  the  discrepancy,  we  think  it  due 
to  give  Mr.  Bennett's  remarks  on  the  paper  in  the  last 
volume  of  the '  Zod^eal  JoumaL'  *  As  r^rds  the  South 
African  genus  PedetOy  111.  (at  Hetamjft  orM.  F.  Cnvier),* 
says  Mr.  Dennett,  *  I  can  by  no  means  concur  wiUi  the 
German  zodogisto  who  have  proposed  to  associate  it  with 
the  South  American  ftmfly  of  ChinehiUida,  elthou^  as  I 
have  already  stated  in  my  paper  in  the  Zoidogical  Societ]r*8 
Transactions,  p.  62,  it  seems  in  many  of  its  characters  to 
approach  Lagostomtu.  I  am  still  uncertain  as  to. its  true 
position,  which  I  continue  to  think  we  are  not  yetftimished 
with  sufficient  materials  to  determine ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  its  rdation  to  the  CMnckiltida  is  not  one  of  near  affi- 
nity.* *  The  differences  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
limbs,  in  the  elongated  claws  of  its  antenor  extremities,  in 
the  character  of  its  fur,  and  above  .all,  in  the  structure  of 
its  teeth,  finbid,  as  I  have  thne  stated,  a  eloae  approx- 
imation.' 

*The  genus  Lagidium  of  Dr.  Meym  is  synoaymoDs  with 
my  Lagotit ;  and  the  qieeies  named  by  him  LagitHtam 
I^rueianum  appears  to  be  identical  with  Lagnti*  Cuirieri. 
The  ascertainment  of  its  habitat  on  the  elevated  plateaux  of 
Peru  confirms  the  accuracy  of  my  decision,  unassisted  by 
any  evidence  as  to  locality,  regarding  its  identity  with  the 
Viscacha  of  Peruvian  travellers.  Of  its  habits,  as  witnessed 
by  himsdf  in  its  native  country,  Dr.  Meyen  gives  seme  in- 
teresting particulars.  He  states  that  it  is  most  abundant 
just  below  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  does  not  form 
those  extensive  subterranean  excavations  so  well  known  as 
the  work  of  the  Viscaeka  of  Buenos  Ayres;  it  was  moreovra- 
invariably  found  among  the  rocks,  and  never  on  the  level 
ground.  On  several  occasions  it  was  shot  during  the  day, 
but  was  seen  most  frequently  at  sunset)  being  excessively 
abundant,  although  pursued  with  avidity  on  account  the 
good  flavour  of  its  flesh,  which,  however,  is  not  so  trader  as 
uiat  of  the  hare.  The  fobrication  of  stufb  flnm  its  wool,  bo 
general  in  the  time  of  the  Incaa,  has  now  entirdy  ceased ; 
and  such  stuffs  are  wilv  to  be  met  with  among  tbe  rarities 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  antient  inhabitants.  Dr.  Meyeai 
further  adds,  that  the  skins  of  these  Viscacbas  are  brourht 
to  us  through  Buenos  Ayres  as  an  article  <^  commerce,  but 
are  not  so  highly  prized  as  those  of  the  CMnchiUa.  H« 
gives  a  feure  of  the  animal,  and  good  representations  of  its 
skull  and  teeth.*  Mr.  Bennett  thm  ^oceeds  to  show  that 
Xh.  Meyen,  as  he  had  before. obserred,  enumoatoi  three 
species. 

Of  Lagosiomut,  the  two  first  of  these  remesent  the 
animals  respectively  figured  by  the  late  Mr.  Brookes  and 
by  M.  Lesson,  xmiet  Uie  name  Le^oitmiuu  Mekodae- 
tulu»t  which  Dr.Meyen  oooaaden  as  distinct  on  acoount  of 
the  diffisrences  observable  between  the  two  fiffurea.  These 
eonsiat  in  the  nnall  and  curved  claws  of  the  hinder  foot  in 
the  former,  contrasted  with  the  lai^  nze  and  neariy  straight 
direction  of  the  same  o^ns  in  thelatttf;  in  the  mbit;  and 
in  the  shape  of  the  tai|ig^|;|\$b«^^Ef^k@^^T 
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ID  sluiw  how  daiu;ero\u  it  is  to  rely  on  ^un»  oniy  m  the 
diacnminmtion  orspecies.  As  regaids  the  first  presumed 
distinctioii.  Mr.  Bomett  hu  obHrred  (p.  57  of  his  paper), 
ioaX  *in  this  Tartioiihr  the  flgurai  given  hj  Ur.  Broolus 
u«  dafosthre,  as  exhiliituig  the  ehm  fiir  tnuller  and  more 
eurrad  than  ia  natuiaL'  A  reftrenoe  to  the  demtetxsig  of 
M.  F.  Cavier  and  H.  de  Bbinville,  both  taken  Ann  Mr. 
Btoofce^a  qieeimm  while  living,  vill  confirm  the  acoiuaey 
of  thia  obaerration ;  the  latter.in  particular  (Desm.  Mamma*. 
No.  508),  describing  the  middle  toe  of  the  hinder  toot  as 
ftirnished  -with  a  very  strong  claw.  On  the  second  point, 
the  habit,  it  need  only  be  obsenred,  that  both  figures  were 
taken  &om  atufied  skins  by  artists  who  had  never  seen  the 
liTing  nniwyJ ;  aod  who  could  consequmUy  give  only  their 
own  coi^ectura]  ideas  of  its  natural  appeuance  when  in  a 
liviii^  state.  On  the  third,  it  may  be  observed,  that  some 
obacurity  is  to  be  feared,  M.  de  Blainville  having  dewnibed 
the  animal  while  living  as  having  its  ta3  truncate  and  mu- 
tilated, and  Mr.  Brookes's  skin  and  skeleton  being  both 
provided  with  perfect  tails.  A  fine  skin,  now  in  pos- 
wiwion  of  the  Zoologioal  Sooje^,  agrees  in  all  •SBential  par^ 
tienlais  irith  the  aiumal  %urad  by  H.  Lesson ;  and  as  ftr 
IS  lb.  Benn^s  reoollectioa  goes,  with  that  whieh  once 
Gamed  a  part  of  Mr.  Brookes^  Hoseum.  The  figure  ^ven 
by  the  latter  should  only  be  considered  as  correct  in  80  for 
IS  it  ia  borne  out  by  the  descriptions  of  MM.  P.  Cuvier  and 
De  Blainville,  whuh  should  be  referred  to  in  connexion 
with  it. 

The  third  species  of  Lagotiomu*,  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Meyen,  is  the  Briomy*  chinehilla  of  Dr.  Lichtenstein, 
figured  and  described  in  the  'Darstellung  neuer  oder 
wenig  bekannter  Saugethirae,*  a  work  un Known  to  Mr. 
Bennett  when  his  paper  was  published;  and  Mr.  Bennett 
acknowledges  that  the  figure  there  ^ven  so  closely  re- 
wmbles  the  true  Chinehilla  lanigera  m  all  ita  prominent 
featurea,  that  he  should  not  have  hesitated  to  rel^  it  to 
that  ■wiwMii,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  separate  re- 
pnaentatMHis  of  the  feet,  which  ofliBr  only  ftiur  toes  on  the 
antetior,  and  three  <n  the  posterior  exttemities.  Dr.  Meyen, 
hDwever,  quotes  as  a  synonym  CaUomyt  laniger  of  M. 
bidore  Get^Iroy  and  the  younger  D*(>bkny;  and  Mr. 
Bennett,  thetefin^  observes,  that  there  can  be  Uttie  doubt 
that  they  overlookied  the  small  and  almost  rudiraental  inner 
toe  both  of  the  tan  and  hind  feet;  the  identity  of  this 
animal  with  the  Ckinehitta  lemigera  of  Dr.  Rousseau  being 
onqueationed  by  the  Parisian  zoologists,  who  have  ample 
(^ipartunities  of  comparing  them,  and  M.  Geoffiny  himself 
lavinK  subsequently  admitted  the  generic  distinction  of  the 
Chit^hilla  (his  Cailomgt  laniger)  from  his  genus  Cat- 
lomya,  the  true  Lagottomtu.  The  ChincMUa  of  Mr.  Gmy, 
the  fborth  genus  of  the  femily,  according  to  Dr.  Meyen, 
b^ng  beyond  quertion  the  only  Chindiiua  yet  noticed  by 
Enfi^tk  aoologirts,  and  oonseqiwntly  identnal  with  that 
figued  in  lb.  Griffith's  eifitum  of  Cuvi»*8  Animal  King- 
dom; and  Mr.  Bennett's  Chinohilla.  The  author  last  named 
sees  no  reason  kit  doubting  that  the  Brvmy*  of  Vander 
Hoeveo,  Dr.  Meyen's  fifth  genus,  is  founded  on  the  same 
species. 

Oalex,  Dr.  Meyen's  sixth  genus,  is  founded  on  a  skull 
discovered  at  the  entrance  of  a  burrow  belonging,  according 
to  Mr.  Bennett,  in  all  piubebflity  to  a  yet  undescribed 
species  of  the  Ikmily  ChinchiltidtB ;  as  the  character  of  the 
animal  inhabiting  the  burrow,  which  was  only  seen  at  a 
distance,  appeared  closely  to  resemble  atrue  Chinchilla.  The 
skull  and  teeth,  however,  observes  Mr.  Bennett,  accotding 
to  the  figures,  belong  to  the  Caviidte,  with  none  of  the 
known  genera  of  which  do  they  altogether  agree,  although 
diey  apmoach  most  nearly  to  Kerodon. 

Mr.  Bennett  concludes  by  statii^  that  Dr.  Meyen's  Den- 
drobitu  Degu$  is  his  (Mr.  BenuMt's)  Oetodon  Cumingiiy 
described  in  Ibreh,  1832;  and  he  ohaerres  thatHolimi^s 
description  of  his  Seiww  Degw  differed  so  greatly  fl»m 
the  animals  from  which  Mr.  Bennetts  desorqitkm  was  taken, 
and  which  were  livii^  in  the  garden  at  the  Regent's  Park, 
in  September,  1834,  ^t  he  heritated  to  quote  that  name 
as  a  synonym,  adding  that  be  is  not  quite  sure  whether  Dr. 
Meyen  states  of  his  own  knowledge  or  on  Molina's  au^io- 
lity,  that  his  (Dr.  Meyen*s)  animal  is  called  D^ui  by  the 
aatives  of  CSifle.  If  the  former,  the  synonym,  &  lemarits, 
can  be  of  eotuse  no  kuiger  doubtflil. 

As  dates  are  of  otnaequence  in  an  investigation  of  this 
Bature,  the  fUlowing  note  to  Mr.  Bennett's  fWfet  on  Lagofy 
n:— *Dr.  Meyen*8  paper  was  oommunicated 
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to  the  Imperial  Academy  in  March,  1833:  mine  was  eom. 
municated  to  the  Zoological  Society  in  May  of  the  same 
year.  But  the  genus  Lagotis  had  been  cnaiactwixed  by 
me,  so  &r  as  its  external  characters  could  be  aaeertained 
ftom  the  living  specimen,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  Seienee  and  Cnreipimdaioek in  June,  1832;  and  the 
name  thui  given  was  affixed,  throughout  tiie  life  of  the 
animal,  to  the  cage  in  which  the  Society's  animal  was 
kept.' 

CHINESE  ARCUITKCTXJRE.  The  architecture  of 
the  Chinese  may  be  considered  unique  in  its  style.  Their 
buildings  differ  also  in  construction  from  those  of  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  Asia.  The  peculiar  character  of  Chinese  ar- 
chitecture is  displayed  in  their  royal  palaces,  their  temples, 
bridges,  triumphal  arches,  and  also  in  their  houses  and 
sepiucfaresi  "iha  materials  empli^ed  are  wood,  of  which 
that  most  in  use  is  the  nan-mon,  a  kind  of  cedar:  stone, 
marble,  bricks,  bamboo,  and  glazed  or  porcelain  tiles  are 
also  employed.  The  construction  of  houses  is  directed  by 
a  public  ninetionary,  wlu>m  we  may  not  inu>tly  designate 
a  district  surveyor.  Every  one  is  obliged  to  bniU  his 
house  accnrdii^  to  hU  rank,  and  for  every  house  a  certaia 
■ise  and  details  are  fixed.  The  ordinary  hahitatiMU  have 
one  floor,  and  we  may  presume  the  houses  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  towns  to  be  crowded,  and  badly  venti- 
lated, since  the  police  force  the  people  to  slecm  in  the  open 
air  during  the  dog-days,  lest  they  should  be  suffi>cated. 
The  houses  called  lieon,  that  is  of  many  floors,  were  once 
very  much  the  fashion,  and  some  were  built  about  211  feet 
high.  Wooden  columns,  so  placed  as  to  support  the  roof, 
are  common,  and  are  from  eight  to  ten  diameters  in 
height.  They  are  fixed  on  stone  or  marble  bases,  hut 
have  no  capitals ;  an  architrave  of  wood  placed  on  the  top 
of  them  runs  tlurougb  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  a  beam 
which  is  curled  through  the  upper  part  of  the  column, 
and  jmsses  throi^h  the  wall  also,  is  connected  witii  the 
archktrave  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  The  roofe,  which 
are  dightiy  omstruoted  of  bamboc^  are  often  double,  and 
resemble  one  roof  rising  out  of  the  othtt :  they  turn  up  at 
the  eaves,  at  the  angles  of  which  are  hung  grotesque 
figures  of  dragons,  &c.  The  columns  and  beams  afe  often 
made  of  precious  woods,  and  are  inlaid  with  ivory,  copper, 
and  mother-of-pearl.  Not  the  least  singular  appearance 
in  a  Chinese  house  is  the  door,  which  is  often  a  complete 
circle ;  the  window  Ihimes  and  sashes  are  formed  of  small 
pannels  of  various  forms  moulded  out  of  clay,  and  neatly 
joined  together.  The  siUs  of  doors  are  of  stone.  The 
wood  of  the  nan>mon  is  said  to  last  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  Stone  and  marble,  though  in  abimdance,  are  more 
rarely  used  than  wood,  brick,  and  tile.  The  palaces  of  the 
kings  are  built  on  lar^  masses  of  alabaster  as  a  foundation. 
The  palace  of  Pekin  is  on  an  immense  scale,  2513  feet  1^ 
3235  feet  It  is  spoken  of  by  the  missionaries  as  present- 
ing a  very  imposing  appearance.  The  palace,  which  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  courts,  is  composed  of  towei^ 
galleries,  portKos,  halls,  and  immense  buildings:  each 
court  is  more  superb  than  the  other  as  ^u  approaoh 
towards  the  last  court,  the  residence  of  the  king,  whioh  is 
the  richest  of  all.  In  Pekin,  and  in  the  environs,  there 
are  said  to  be  10,000  temples:  those  whioh  are  within 
the  walls  of  the  palace  are  beautilHil,  and  some  are  magni- 
ficent. 

Almost  all  the  temples  differ  in  their  plan.  That  of 
Honang  jM^sents  as  you  enter,  first,  a  very  extensive  court 
with  three  rows  of  trees  which  lead  to  an  open  vestibule, 
the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  step ;  this  vestibule  leads  to 
another,  in  which  are  four  colossal  seated  figures,  formed 
of  stucco;  this  last  vcntibule  leads  into  another  great 
court  surrounded  with  colonnades  and  rooms  behind  tnem 
for  the  priests.  The  court  conteins  three  square  temples, 
equidistant,  and  set  upon  a  plinth  along  the  centre  of  the 
court;  tliey  are  two  stories  high,  and  surrounded  with 
columns  both  above  and  below,  and  filled  with  idols.  The 
priests  verform  their  religious  ceremonies  in  these  build- 
ings. At  the  four  comers  of  the  court  are  other  smaller 
a^  somewhat  similar  edifices  but  without  columns,  in 
which  the  chief  priests  reside.  Under  the  colonnades  and 
between  the  rooms  of  the  ordinary  priests,  there  are  four 
chambers  occupied  by  idols.  Iwo  smaller  courts  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  large  court ;  these 
are  surrounded  by  the  kitehens,  refectory,  and  hospitals; 

all  the  buildings  are  covered  withi 
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Tba  tovm  which  ve  call  paeodaft  are  very  eounnon 
n  China.  The  moat  eelehrated  u  ac  Naakin.  and  is  com- 
uoaly  eaUed  the  Porcaiain  Tower.  The  plan  ia  ootagonal, 
with  a  diameter  of  40  Fteneh  feet,  each  face  being  15 
French  fbet  wide ;  it  haa  nine  stories.  There  are  others 
of  round,  square,  and  hexagonal  forms,  built  of  atooe,  brick, 
porcelain,  and  wood:  each  story  has  a  roof  and  an  elabo- 
rate balcony  ruling;  at  the  angles  of  the  roof  bed*  are 
hunj;.  The  ps^oda  at  Kew  is  a  poor  repreBentation  of  a 
paffMa,  having  nettber  the  cohrart  nor  britlint  deoora- 
lations  of  tho  ChineM.  It  ma  buiU  Sir  William 
Chamben. 

Triumphal  arches,  erected  to  the  honour  of  women  as 
well  as  men,  ue  very  common;  and  there  is  a  great 
nge  for  them  in  ChirM.  In  the  smaller  towns  they  are 
biut  of  wood,  and  the  workmanship  of  many  is  very 
coarse.  At  Ifing-jM  the  triumphal  arches  mive  three 
ntas,  two  small  and  one  large,  the  larger  one  being  in 
Uie  centre.  The  door-posts  are  of  stone.  The  entablature 
consists  of  three  or  four  fkces,  and  the  architrave  is  mor- 
ticed and  tenoned,  allhotuFh  it  it  of  stone.  Mouldings 
are  seldom  used  in  these  noes,  except  in  the  lughest  or 
the  h^best  bnt  one ;  instead  of  a  cornioe  there  ia  a  pro- 
jecting roof  which  crowns  the  whole.  The  ornaments  of 
some  of  these  wrohea  consist  of  men,  birds,  and  flowers, 
and  the  ground  is  out  away  so  tlut  Uie  day-U{^t  is 
seen  behind:  three  openinffs  an  alio  arohsa.  ^oat 
towns  have  extensive  waUs,  huh  enough  to  hide  the  build- 
ings, except  the  pagodaa  oriowers,  and  wide  enough  to 
ride  on  horseback.  The  walls  of  Pekin,  which  an  bmlt  of 
brick*  are  42  feet  6  inches  Ugh,  and  they  have  small 
square  towers  at  every  200  fbet  In  some  plaoes  there  are 
long  ipclined  planes  for  the  oavali^T  to  ascend.  The  isolated 
easue  of  Tien-sing-foo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pei-ho  and 
Ett-ho  rivers,  is  of  a  square  form  and  buUt  of  slate-co- 
loured brickji;  the  walls  are  ramped  or  inclined  inwards; 
the  ba:iement  is  of  stone,  and  the  entrance,  which  is  arched 
with  stones,  is  at  some  height  from  the  ground,  with  a 
square  window  on  each  side.  The  top  of  the  castle  has 
battlementa,  and  below  them  is  a  large  torus-moulding  on 
mtoval  with  the  teiraoe;  juat  above  thatonu  are  small 
senucifeular  arches  to  let  llu  rain  nm  i^  the  tarraee.  The 
parftpets  between  the  battienients  are  each  pierGedvith  two 
naall  holes,  and  a  smalt  guard-house  vith  the  roof  having 
the  usual  tumed-up  eaves  is  built  on  the  top  of  the  ter- 
race. 

The  Chinese  varnish  thur  columns,  colour  their  rooft, 
and  plaster  their  walls  with  sU'ned  substances  of  brilliant 
eolouta.  Ornaments  in  China  are  little  more  than  mere 
flat  cuttings  out,  like  the  laced  rail  work  of  their  balconies. 
The  Chinese  roo&,  which  for  their  form  are  unique^  are 
considered  by  some  to  have  been  derived  from  the  tents  of 
this  people  in  their  nomadic  state. 

The  tombd  and  monuments  of  China  exhibit  a  variety  of 
architectural  designti,  often  resembling  the  familiar  forms  of 
their  buildings ;  even  the  doul  le  roof  is  carved  on  Home 
mausoleums.  Tbe  otHnmoo  people  bave  only  a  cone  of 
earth  with  trees  tm  the  summitt  not  unlike  the  barrows  in 
Wiltshire.  Seveial  forms  of  tombs  are  given  in  Alexan- 
der's '  Costume  of  China.'  The  fbrms  are  rotmd,  square, 
hexagonal,  and  oati^nal*  and  the  form  of  the  eoffln  is  also 
rattated. 

Chinese  architecture  does  not  a|>i>ear  to  be  foonded  on 
tue  beat  principlea.  As  in  all  semtbarbarous  nations,  out- 
ward show  is  the  great  object,  and  thus  the  brightest  co- 
loured houses  are  tnought  tbe  most  beautiful. 

For  a  general  acoount  of  Chinese  bridges,  see  Bbjdgb  ; 
and  for  tne  Qreat  Wall  see  China,  p.  74.  (Alexander's 
Costume  of  CAtno,  and  his  drawings  m  the  museum  of 
the  Bast  India  House;  Sir  William  Chambers's  Architee- 
ture;  II  'Cnstume  Antico  e  Moditrno,  plates;  the  Bjtry- 
clopidie  Mttkndiam  oonlains  a  very  U>ng  article  on  China.) 

CHINGLEPIJT,  a  tract  ^  conntn  forming  part  of  the 
grants  obtained  br  the  East  India  Company  in  17&0  and 
1763,  fiom  the  Nabob  of  Aicot,  and  known  in  the  annals 
itf  the  Indian  goverament  as  the  Compuiy'sJ^hire.  This 
trast  is  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  Nellore  disUict;  on  the  W. 
by  the  districts  of  northern  and  southern  Aroot;  on  the 
S.by  the  southern  divisnn  of  Arcot;  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Wj  of  Bonfpd ;  it  therefore  fmns  pact  of  the  previnoa 
of  the  Carnatio,  and  is  included  m  the  preaidency  of 
Madras. 

Theioaofth*Oiia^oputdiatnotiB  geneialiybad;  de- 


tached socks  granite  are  continually  met  with  in  die 
fields,  and  interfere  with  the  proceasea  of  cultivation.  The 
district  was  invaded  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1768  and  1780;  iit  the 
latter  of  these  invasions  the  countrr  was  so  ravaged  that 
many  parts  were  wholly  depopulateo,  and  for  some  years 
after  presented  to  tbe  view  of  the  tnveller  only  the  ruins 
(rf  houses  and  tuples,  and  the  bonee  of  peoiHe  who  had 
been  massacred.  Shortly  after  this  invasion  tbe  inha- 
bitants of  the  leaa  deaolatedl  p«rts  eaiperienoed  a  ftmiue 
Thich  oansed  ao  Qonsideiahle  an  emigration  tlut  nearly 
the  whole  eoun^  was  deanted.  In  1794  the  diatriet  was 
formed  into  a  oolbotorate  under  Mr.  Flaea,  and  a  gradual 
improvement  took  place,  so  that  in  1883,  aeotoding  to 
returns  made  by  the  elector  to  the  Madras  goverument, 
the  population  amounted  to  363,129  persons,  of  whom 
190,243  wwe  males,  and  1 72,886  females.  Tbe  principa] 
towns  in  the  eolletdorate  are  Chingleput  and  Cotueveram. 
Cbingleput  ia  situated  in  12°  4fi'  N.  Ut,  and  80°  3^  £.  Ion., 
on  a  stream  which  at  a  short  distance  vest  from  the  town 
foils  into  the  Palaur.  Tbe  town  is  distant  38  miles  Si!.W. 
from  Madras  ;  it  is  iuegularljr  built,  and  the  bouaes  are  of 
mean  appearance.  The  fort  u  of  considerable  extent,  and 
has  been  of  fpeat  strength ;  of  lata  years  it  has  bem  al- 
lowed to  go  uito  decay,  and  is  garrisoned  by  a  fow  invalids. 
In  1751  it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Dupleix.  and 
in  the  following  year  was  retaken  by  a  snail  detachment 
luder  captain,  anerwardslwd  CUve. 

Comeveram,  called  bv  the  natives  Kui^i,  is  situated  in 
a  fertUe  valley  watered  Ytj  the  small  nver  Wegawutlv, 
in  13°  49'  N.  lat,  and  79*^48'  E.  long.  The  town  is  buUt 
in  a  straggling  manner,  and  resembles  a  series  of  vil- 
lages interspersed  with  extensive  gardens  and  plantations- 
The  streets,  which  are  wide  and  regulariy  laid  out,  are 
planted  on  each  aide  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bastard 
oedan.  The  houses  are  only  one  story  high;  they  have  mud 
walls  and  are  roctfed  frith  tiles.  Batui  house  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  with  a  small  court  in  Uie  centre.  The 
buildinra  extend  for  between  five  and  six  miles;  round 
the  whole  is  a  hedge  of  the  Agave  Americana,  which  has 
been  found  useful  as  a  defence  against  irregular  troops.  A 
considerable  part  the  inhabitants  are  weavws,  and  em- 
ploy themselvea  in  making  red  handkerchiefo,  turbans,  and 
cloths  adi4>ted  for  the  dresses  of  the  natives^  Goiyevwam 
■  also  the  residenee  tS  numerous  Brahmins  bielongii^  to 
temples  dedicated  to  Si^a  and  Vishnu,  which  are  much 
ftequented.  The  pagoda  of  Siva  is  a  la^  building  said  to 
contain  1000  pillan,  many  ot  them  dab^ately  sctuptured. 
The  pagoda  dedioaied  to  Vishnu  Cot\)ee  is  not  solar^, 
but  is  more  highly  venerated.  It  was  from  this  buihlmg 
that  the  (own  obtained  iis  name  of  Conjeveram.  There  are 
many  other  pagodas,  dedicated  to  various  Biahminical 
deities.  There  are  large  tanks  near  to  the  different  pa- 
godas ;  for  one  of  these,  lyiuff  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  great 
pagoda,  it  is  said  the  gods  oolleeted  water  from  three  mil- 
lions of  rivers.  Bvaiy  Brahmin  who  visits  tbe  plaoe  for  tbe 
first  time  mast  perform  his  ablutions  in  this  lank,  and 
spend  money  in  charity ;  the  suns  thus  raised  being  in 
foct  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Brahmins  belonging  to 
the  templa 

(Mill's  HtMtory  Briiith  India  ;  BuchuanU  Joumeg 
through  Mysore,  Canaru,  and  Malabar;  Heyni^s  Histo 
riral  and  Statistiral  Tracts  on  India ;  Report  ^  CommiUte 
qf  Commons  on  Affairs  qf  India  1832.) 

CHIO^EA  (Dalman),  a  gerua  of  Dipterous  inseoU  be- 
longing to  the  seotion  TipuUria  tsrrieoim. 

Only  one  ^ecies  is  y«t  discovered  of  this  genuik  but  this 
is  remarkable  both  in  its  strueUnre  and  habits.  It  is  less 
than  half  an  Inch  in  length ;  the  head  is  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour ;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  ashy-brown  ; 
the  latter  is  of  an  oval  form  and  rather  hairy ;  the  legs  are 
very  long,  rather  thick  and  covered  with  hairs,  not  unlike 
the  Im  <k  a  ^>Lder,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour.  It  is  ~per^ 
foctlv  destitute  of  winga,  and  i»  found  upon  the  anew  in  tbe 
vooos  ef  Sweden  throughout  the  winter.  The  generic 
chantotMS  are  ^— Body  apterous ;  joints  of  Um  palpi  nearly 
equal ;  aatenuD  setaceous,  teo-jointec^  smi  covwed  with 
fine  baira  at  tite  extremity ;  the  abdomen  ef  Uie  male  te^ 
minated  bjr  a  fiurcep-lue  appendage  composed  of  two 
horizontal  jointed  preeesses,  and  tuat  of  the  female  is 
terminated  by  a  boring  instnunen^  or  oriperitor.  oou- 
aistiag  of  two  valvule^  plaeed  one  imon  the  other,  of 
which  the  u^per  one  is  ue  ImuMi^  and  eaawosuA  of  two 
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Vjoa  turning  to  di«  ■rdele'Boisus.  it  will  beftmnd  ^t 
ftera  u  another  huaot  irhicfa,  tlunich  it  belongs  to  «  dif- 
ferent order  iffeuropierait  reaemlHei  this  B|>ecies  in  its 
habits  of  appearing  auhng  the  viotar,  and  crawling  upon 
the  snow,  as  mil  as  in  being  a|rtM0UB,  a  elnraeter  whieh 
B  of  nre  occurrence  in  either  tribe. 

CHIOS,  called  by  the  modein  Greeks,  Khio,  and  by  the 
Italisns,  Scio,  ia  an  island  of  Asiatio  Greece,  near  tne  W. 
nasi  of  Asia  Minor-  It  faces  iha  peninmla  of  Claco- 
menn  uid  Erythne,  which  is  formed  by  the  gutf  of 
Smyrna  im  the  N.,  and  that  of  Samos  on  the  S.  Cliim 
\\e$  at  the  eutrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  is  separtled 
from  the  mam  land  by  a  channel  abOut  9  miles  wide.  Its 
len^  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  30  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  10.  It  is  mountainous,  especiallv  in  the  N. 
psrt,  the  principal  summit  of  which,  called  Mount  P«li- 
aaus,  eonsiatf  of  a  long  line  of  bare  rocks.  Strabo 
reckoned  400  atadu  firMU  the  N.  extremity  of  Chios  to  the 
nnrest  point  of  Lesbos,  oldest  settwn^  aeeordinj;  to 
badition  once  current  in  the  island,  vne  Pde^  from 
Tbessaly.  Chios  was  afterwards  one  ot  the  twelve  Ionian 
dates  founded  by  the  European  colonists  from  Greece; 
tbe  population  ttuit  settled  there  was  not  pure  Ionian,  but 
mixed.  (Strab.  633.  Herod,  i.,  142.)  The  dialect  of  the 
inhabitants  ts  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  same 
IS  that  of  the  people  of  Erythrs.  In  the  great  sea-flght 
between  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  (b.c.  494) 
which  resulted  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Greeks,  the 
people  of  Chios  fiimisbed  100  ships,  and  fought  brarelr. 
After  the  battle  the  Pt^rsians  took  posswion  of  the  island, 
vhich  suffered  in  nearly  the  same  way  that  it  .has  again 
soffpred  in  our  own  time :  the  cities  and  temples  were 
burnt,  and  all  the  handsome  young  females  carried  off. 

The  wiiicipal  towns  of  the  inland  in  antient  times  were 
Chioi,  Posidium,  Pbans,  which  had  a  good  port  and  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  Notium,  Elnus,  and  Leueonium.  Ion, 
tbe  dramatic  writer,  the  historian  Theopompus,  and  the 
uphist  Theocritus,  were  nativea  of  this  island.  Chios  was 
also  one  of  the  places  that  claimed  Homer  as  a  native. 

After  the  dose  of  the  Persian  war,  b.c.  480,  the  island 
passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians, 
the  HacedonianSi  the  Romans,  and  the  Bj'ZAiitities.  The 
Genoese  took  it  in  134*1,  and  it  was  governed  for  a  long 
lime  by  the  Genoese  fomily  of  Giustlniani.  Solyroan  the 
Great  took  it  in  19S6.  In  1094  it  was  taken  by  the  Vene- 
tians, but  was  soon  after  retaken  by  the  Turks,  by  whom  it 
was  treated  with  especial  fiivour,  being  allotted  as  a  kind  of 
dosnv  to  the  Sultana  mother,  who  sent  her  officers  to  col- 
lect toe  mastio  gum  whidi  ia  found  in  great  abundance  in 
tbe  S.  district  m  the  idand,  and  which  eonstitutes  a  valu- 
able comniodity,  being  much  vsed  at  Constantinople,  uid 
espMially  by  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio  for  chewing.  Under 
the  protection  of  the  Sultapa  mother,  the  people  of  Chios 
were  s^e  froni  the  vexations  of  the  ][^has  ana  other  arbi- 
trary chieb ;  thev  had  their  own  magistrates,  and  lived  ui 
comparative  freedom  and  securi^.  The  istptid  accordingly 
prosiered,  and  Tourncibrt,  Dr.  Chandler,  Olivier,  and 
(^er  travellers,  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  garden  inha- 
bited by  a  happy  people.  Its  inhaoitants  amounted  to 
more  than  100,000,  of  whom  nearly  30,000  lived  at  Khio, 
Ihe  capital,  a  handsome  town  built  in  the  Italian  style,  with 
a  castit  raised  by  the  Genoese,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island. 
Khio  is  at  tbe  foot  of  Pelinnus,  and  occupies  the  site  ef  (he 
aqtwDt  town  of  Chios.  It  had  a  college  with  fourteen  pro- 
bs>or%  in  which  between  400  and  ftOO  youths  of  the  various 
Greek  islands  received  then:  edncation,  a  printing-office, 
*ad  s  good  library.  The  establishment  was  supported  by 
nlutitary  contributbns  of  tbe  Cbiote  merchants,  many  of 
vhom  were  wealthy,  and  earried  on  an  eztenaiTe  oommeree 
with  Italy  and  otbw  countries. 

handler  apaaka  with  rapture  of  the  beauty  and  the  sim- 
ple g;raceful  manners  of  the  young  females  of  Chios,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  When  the  Greek  insurrection  broke  out, 
the  Chiotas,  a  paaeeful  race,  and  far  from  the  theatre  of 
vv,  remained  qujet,  uijtil  a  party  of  turbulent  Samiotes 
udotber  Greeks  from  Candid,  half  partisans,  half  pirates, 
landed  upon  the  island  in  l&ii,  and  excited  or  rather 
'U^ffi^  the  pewli)  to  join  the  insurrection.  The  sequel  is 
*ell  kaowB.  The  eapadan  pasha  came  with  a  larse  force, 
the  Sajniotes  esc^^  by  aca,  the  peer  OhioCea  made  ha^y 
nntaaea,  hut  Fere  alaugbtend  by  tbonaands,  their 
*H<s  and  ^Odren  were  carried  away  ud  sold  ac  slam, 
uid  tbe  town  was  Inimt  A  trafveller  who  rinled  llw  island 


In  IflSS  AMorlbM  the  metaiiabolr  appaaraaoe  of  that  onoa 
thririiw  md  baautiAil  {daoa,  *W«  walked  thnM^h  long 
streets  that  oontainad  nothing  b«t  the  ragged  akdetona^ 
houses,  and  heaps  of  iUlan  maaonry;  grass.  weedSi  and 
nettlea  were  gTowing  in  the  craricaa  of  tiie  nuurble  baUa* 
in  tbe  ruined  ehurmies,  in  the  hot  latd^y  huay  streiMa; 
uid  to  give  an  idea  of  the  uttw  deaolatMHi  this  unea 
populous  town,  we  started  a  oovey  of  partridges  in  the 
Istrada  dei  primati,  or  principal  street  In  the  town  and 
the  villages  of  the  island  there  were  at  that  moment  about 
15,000  Greeks  who  had  escaped  from  tha  slaughter  and  had 
returned  under  the  aasurauce  of  proteetiun  of  the  new 
Pasha  Jussuf,  the  scanty  remnant  of  a  population  of 
100,000.'    (Macfarlane's  Conttantinople  in  lUiti.) 

The  wine  of  Chios  is  celebrated  as  among  the  best  in  the 
Levant,  and  ie  had  the  same  reputaUon  in  the  time  of 
Straba  The  island  produces  also  cotton  and  adk,  besidea 
fruit  in  abundiuie&  A  great  nnmber  of  tanw  putridtres 
are  bred  on  tbe  island.  Marble  quarrieB  an  meatiODed  oy 
Strabo  as  bbing  worked ;  and  Chandler  qwaka  of  a  iaari>le 
quarn*  near  the  town  of  Khio. 

CHIPPENHAM,  a  parish,  parliamentary,  and  munici- 
pal borough,  and  market  town,  in  the  hundred  of  Cluppen- 
liam,  Wiltshire,  on  the  Bristol  Avon,  86  miles  west  mm 
Ix>ndon.  The  parish  contains  about  69U0  acres,  being  up- 
I  wards  of  six  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  varying  in 
breadih  from  one  to  two  miles.  Tbe  pwlianiantary  borough, 
which  returns  two  members,  was  extended  under  the  He- 
form  Act,  and  indudes  the  pariaheaof  Chippenham.  Harden- 
huish,  and  Langley  Burr^l,  and  an  extrvparochial  distriet 
which  was  formerly  the  forest  of  Chippenham-  Tbe  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  in  1821  wa8  3M6;  in  1831,  4339:  of 
the  extended  hoMmghi  in  1881,  5270.  The  population  of 
the  town  ia  eatunat^  at  tbout  1700.  Under  the  Oorpora- 
tiona  Reform  Aot,  the  municipal  boronrii  has  four  aldennen 
uid  twdve  councillors,  but  is  not  divi&d  into  wards. 

Chippenham  is  an  ancient  town,  but  it  waa  not  inoorpo* 
rated  tm  the  reign  of  Mary.  Its  name  ia  derived  from  ita 
market,  for  which  it  has  been  long  fomooa.  The  Avon  ia 
not  nkvigable  for  several  miles  below  Chippenham;  but 
a  branch  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal  is  brought  into  tha 
town  from  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  by  wmcb  a  con- 
siderable trade,  principally  in  coals,  is  earriea  on.  A  great 
traffic  also  arises  frotik  tha  town  lying  en  the  London  and 
Bristol  and  Bath  road.  The  6;reat  western  railway  iriU  pass 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  market-plaee. 

The  market  has  recently  been  efaannd  from  Saturday  to 
IViday,  and  a  handsome  building,  eallea  the  MarketrHousi^ 
(over  whieh  is  an  extensive  room,  used  for  public  meetinH), 
has  been  erected  by  Joseph  Ne^d,  Eaq^  at  present  tl836) 
one  of  the  membera  for  uie  borough.  Thaw  is  a  uMmtUjr 
market  for  tbe  aaJe  of  eatUe  and  cheese :  four  annual  fhin^ 
for  oattle  and  horses,  u«  also  held ;  and  during  tha  pesaent 
year  (1836)  wool  Aura  have  been  estabiishad. 

The  town  has  recentl)^  beta  lighted  with  gas  and  paved* 
under  an  Act  obtained  in  1834.  With  the  exception  t4 
seme  very  dA^idatad  bnfldinga  in  the  centre  of  tna  town» 
the  houses  am  genraally  wdl  budt,  oithK  with  fraMtone  or 
brick. 

There  are  two  manufoetories,  one  for  wooUans,  uid  the 
other  for  sflks,  at  present  at  work  t  the  latter  is  of  recent 
estM>lishmeat,  but  the  former  has  been  for  many  years  tha 
staple  fabric  of  the  town :  the  number  ii  manufoctoriat 
in  that  branah  was  formerly  ooaaidonUs^  but  for  aavenk 
years  their  number  decdined,  and  faaa  baan  now  reduced  to 
one. 

^A  savings'  bank  waa  eatabUalwd  in  isn,  whfoh,  ontiio 
aoth  of  November,  18S6,  held  the  sum  of  i%6tH.  A  Ut^ 
rary  and  stjentifle  inetitution  hoe  reeenUy  been  art  on 

fool 

A  court  of  requests,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceed 
ing  40«.,  is  held  here  every  six  weeks;  its  jurisdiction 
extends  over  the  hundreds  of  Chippenham,  Demerham 
North,  and  Calne,  The  Uving  of  Chippenham  is  a  vicarage, 
with  the  rectory  of  Tytherton  Luoas  annexed,  in  the  gift  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxfbrd.  In  addition  to  (be  church,  (a  vene- 
rable Gothic  edifice,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town), 
Chippenham  contains  four  chap^  not  connected  with  the 
estantishment. 

A  bridge  over  the  Avon,  and  eertaiin  Mtuseways  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  corporation,  who 
sorn?  yeara  since  widened  the  bri^  at  a^eoDsidei^lefeX' 
pense;  it  ia  well  paved  and  lighU^it^ed  by  V^OO^iC 
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A.  Am  ubooL  fcr  the  education  of  twelvo  poor  ohfldren, 
u  (with  othsr  charities)  under  *Jie  management  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  the  stipend  aUoved  to  the  master  hy  the  founda- 
tion u  5L  15t.  per  annum,  with  a  residence.  There  is 
a  daily  and  Sunday  school  for  poor  obildien  (vhioh  is 
attended),  in  connexion  with  the  National  School 
SooietT.  and  there  are  also  Sunday  schools  in  oonnexion 
with  the  various  disaentii^  chu»ds.  A  trifliiur  endow- 
ment fbr  a  SondaT  sohotd  far  the  instraction  m  giils  in 
the  prineipleB  of  toe  ehurah  of  Snj^d  was  left  in  the 
year  1724,  hy  the  Rev.  RoherC  Cook,  vioar  of  the  paiii^ 
who,  by  his  will,  gave  the  whole  of  his  |Koperty  to  trustees 
for  tluit  puipose.  A  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  chanoel  of  the  ehuroh.  There  are  aereral  other 
charities. 

Some  mineral  springs  faambeen  &und  in  ibe  vidnify  of 
Cluppenhani. 

Tue  antient  abbeys  of  Stanley  and  Laeook  are  within 
three  miles  of  Chippenham ;  the  former  is  converted  into 
a  fiurm-house,  but  the  latter  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Talbot  family,  who  have  preaerred,  and  made  it  their  fiumly 
seat. 

The  antient  forest  of  Chippenham  and  Pewsham  is  de- 
stroyed, although  the  latter  place  is  still  provincially  called 
*  the  Forest'  and  the  roads  teadiiw  ftdn  it  to  the  town 
retain  the  names  of  Wood  Lane  andTlniber  Street 

A  union,  under  ibo  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  has 
been  fbrmed  of  Chippenham  and  twenty-eight  surrounding 
parishes,  comprising  a  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1831,  of  19,265  persons,  and  an  aiea«  56,371  acaes. 
(Communieation  from  Chippenham^  &e.) 

CHIPPEWAYS.  [CaBBs.] 

GHIROCEPHALUS.  [Branchiopoda.] 

CHIRONECTTES.  (Xophiadx.] 

CHIRCmOMUS,  a  genus  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the 
&niily  mpuUda.  This  genus  was  eatablisbed  by  Meigen, 
and  is  principally  distinguished  by  the  following  charac- 
ters : — Fourth  joint  of  the  palpus  longer  than  the  rest ; 
antenne  thirteen-jointed,  in  the  male,  and  fumished  with 
long  hairs ;  the  antenna  of  the  female  are  tix-jointed,  and 
airs  are  short ;  the  anterior  1^  are  inwrted  at  some 
distance  Ihom  tlw  others,  and  tlie  anterior  tarsi  are  sene- 
rally  very  long ;  the  wings  when  ckwed  lie  .parallel  and 
thev  ^ve  three  posterior  cells ;  the  body  is  lon^  slender 
and  hairy. 

Hr.  Stephens,  in  his  catalogue  of  British  insects,  enume- 
rates upwards  of  eighty  species  of  this  genus:  they  are.  all  of 
small  size,  ftequent  marshy  situations,  and  very  much  re- 
semble jgnats.  The  worm  known  to  anglers  by  the  name 
(tf  bloofworm  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  species  of  this 

EnoB — the  Chironomug  pbanotas.  This  worm  is  about 
If  an  inch  in  len^h ;  the  body  consists  of  numerous 
s^ments,  and  is  flimished  at  the  ^  with  several  appen- 
dages which  constitute  the  breathing  apparatus.  It  is 
seen  during  tlw  summer  months  on  the  mud  near  the 
edget  of  PMids  and  ditehes ;  when  thus  seen  however  it  is 
only  shifooK  from  one  place  to  another,  its  natural  loca- 
lity being  in  Uie  mud,  where  it  may  generally  be  found  in 
great  numbers,  living  for  the  most  part  under  water.  This 
urva  is  much  sought  after  and  devoiued  bv  birds  and  fishes ; 
but  during  this  utst  summer  (1836)  we  discovered  that  it 
had  a  ver^  formidable  enemy  in  an  insect  of  its  own  order. 
A  fly,  which  closely  resembled  the  house-fly,  was  observed 
in  great  abundance  on  the  mud  which  had  just  been  left 
by  the  retiring  water,  and  we  found  them  assembled  in 
little  groups  of  five  or  six,  in  the  act  of  extracting  the 
blood-worms  from  their  holes,  using  the  proboscis  for  this 
purpose ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  worm  iairly  dislodged  than 
a  battle  ensued,  for  each  apparently  wished  to  have  the 
worm  to  itself;  those  that  kqit  possession  sucked  out  the 
fluids  fiom  the  worm. 

The  pupa  is  of  a  brownish  colour ;  the  body  is  cylindri- 
cal, the  head,  thorax,  wings,  and  legs  are  inclosed  in  sepa- 
rate sheaths,  and,  with  tM  exception  of  the  two  fore-legs, 
lie  in  a  close  and  compact  mass;  the  fore-legs,  covered 
by  their  sheaths,  project  from  each  side  of  the  thorax. 
In  this  as  well  as  in  the  larva  state,  the  animal  lives  in 
the  water.  The  breathiiw  apparatus  consists  of  two 
appendaees,  one  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  and  each  is 
composed  of  five  branches  which  q>ring  from  a  common 
cuntie. 

When  the  insect  is  ready  to  quit  its  pupa  case,  it  gains 
the  surfooe  of  ttra  water,  and  there  remains  suqtendM  for 


some  little  time*  widi  Ae  diie  of  die  thorax  sUghlly  pro- 
truded ;  this  part  bursts  down  the  middle,  and  ue  insect, 
which  is  hairy,  and  hence  does  not  easily  wet  places  its  feet 
upon  the  surra ce  of  the  water,  where  it  floats  (if  the  wea- 
ther be  calm)  with  the  greatest  safety.  We  observed,  upon 
taking  one  upon  our  nnger,  that  the  wings  are  at  first 
opaque  and  wnite,  and  filled  with  a  fluid ;  but  in  a  minute 
this  fluid  was  expelled,  and  Uie  sides  of  the  wii^  col- 
lapsed and  became  transparent  The  fluid  thus  igeoted  we 
pncceived  on  our  finger  beneath  the  inieet  oonld  not 
ascertain  ham.  what  part  <tf  the  wing  or  body  it  made  ite 
esrape. 

lie  perfect  insect  is  of  a  pale  ash  colour,  and  is  a  little 
laxgnr  than  the  common  gnat,  which  it  resembles.  This, 
as  well  as  others  of  the  genus,  is  remarkable  for  its  habit 
of  carrying  the  two  fore-legs  in  a  horixonfad  position :  they 
project  in  front  and  might  he  mistaken  for  anteniw;  these 
latter  oi^ns  however  are  very  beautiflil,  and  in  the  malea 
resemble  litle  plumes. 

CHI'ROTES,  a  genus  of  Saurians  separated  by  Cu- 
vier,  and,  according  to  him,  resembling  the  Chalddea 
in  their  verticillated  scales,  and  the  AmphUbcenee  still 
more,  in  the  obtuse  form  of  their  head ;  but  distinguished 
from  the  first  by  their  want  of  posterior  feet  and  from 
the  last  by  their  j^osseasion  of  anterior  limbs.  The 
same  author  adds,  m  a  note  to  the  last  edititm  of  the 
*R^e  Animal,'  that  the  genera  which  terminate  this 
order  of  Saurians  are  interposed  in  various  manners 
between  the  ordinary  Saurians  and  the  genera  which  are 
placed  at  the  hc»d  of  ^e  order  Ophidians  to  such  a  point 
that  many  naturalista  are  now  of  opinion  that  the  two 
orders  oi^ht  no  longer  to  be  separated,  or  mther  that  one 
order  should  be  established,  comprising  on  the  one  part  the 
Saurians,  with  the  exception  of  the  CroeodiUda,  and  on 
the  other  the  Ophidians  at  the  fomily  Anguideg ;  but  he  ob- 
serves that  there  exist  among  the  fossil  forms  of  the  antient 
calcareous  beds,  two  very  extraordinary  genera  {Ichthyo- 
saunu  and  Plegiotaurua),  which,  with  the  head  and  trunk 
of  a  Saurian,  have,  feet  attached  to  short  limbs  and  formed 
of  a  multitude  of  small  articulations  conjoined  bo  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  paddle  or  fin,  like  the  anterior  paddles  or  fin-feet 
of  whales.  These  oi^;ht  he  adds,  to  form  a  very  distinct 
fomily.  In  their  oiteok^  they  approach  the  Saurians, 
properly  so  called,  much  nearer  than  the  crocodiles,  with 
which  Fitzinger  associates  them  in  his  fomily  Loricata, 
though  in  the  fossils  there  is  no  trace  either  of  scales  or  of 
the  tongue,  the  two  parts  on  which  the  characters  of  the 
Loricata  rest 

These  Bimanous  reptiles,  as  Cuvier  terms  them,  include, 
according  to  him,  but  one  species,  which  is  a  native  of 
Mexico.  This  is  the  Bimane  canneU  {Chirote*  canaliculatua^ 
of  C]hivier,  Bipide  canneU  of  Lac£p£de,  Chamataura  pro- 
pus  of  Schneider,  and  Lacerta  lumbricoides  of  Shaw.  The 
animal  has  two  short  feet  with  four  toes  on  each  (and  the 
vestige  of  a  fifth)  sufficiently  oi^nized  intemallv,  and  at- 
tached by  meimMiii *eapuia,ekmelea  andaamalltlcmiim; 
but  the  head,  the  vertebra,  and,  in  short  all  the  rest  (rf 
the  skeleton  resonble  that  of  the  Am^fMtbtBM. 

0tirote»  canalieHlatut  is  about  the  size  of  a  human  tittle 
finger,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long  (French).  It  is  of 
a  ftesh-colour  and  covered  with  about  220  demi-rings  on 
the  back,  and  as  many  under  the  belly,  which  meet,  in 
alternating,  on  the  side.  The  tongue  is  but  little  exteiuile 
and  is  terminated  by  two  small  homy  points.  The  eye  is 
very  minute.  The  ^mpanum  is  covered  with  skin  and  in- 
visible externally.  Above  the  vent  are  two  lines  of 
pores. 

*  DiMiUiloiia^Ta  kHmd  oa  the  ne>a*  which  this  «nlmd  ptmcwei  of 
■oipending  ItMlf  »tthe  ■nrfeeacrfthe  w>tw  without  motion.  Ita  apevific  gn- 
yity  bilnji  nippoMd  to  b«  gmtcr  than  water. 

Henra.  Kirby  and  Spenc«  aceonnt  for  it  by  a  kind  of  propelling  power 
whkh  the  eetitre  of  the  thorax  pofMicei,  and  atate  that  tht*  put  beiss  thai 

ErotmdBdaiiddrTlng.lh*  attraction  of  the  air  to  the  dry  porttonof  the  tboru 
•DlBctent  to  orercone  the  illfht  dlKnenee  iathe  s|NdSe  gravity  brtwwM 
theanhnaland  the  element;  but  it  Is  Airther  stated  that  if  a  drop  of  water 
fUl  upon  theintect  atthli  tine  it  will  immedlBtelr  elnk. 

We  have  kept  theie  inaecte  In  a  glatajar  for  the  pdrpoee  of  obMrviag  their 
hablti,  and  are  very  much  Inclined  to  dooht  that  ttie  apeeUe  gcaTity  of  Uta 
pupa  it  greater  than  ihatoftha  water  at  the  time  Jnat  prtvioiu  to  the  trana- 
hrrnation  from  pupa  to  the  imago  itata.  Indeed  at  thli  tinelt  Bnwared  thai 
they  oonld  not  keep /Vm  the  mTtkecnnleta  th«  werein  motion.  Whenefer 
we  approached  the  Jiar.  being  at  the  top,  they  Imaadfatcly  daaecBdad  by  « 
quick  ilgxag  moTBment  of  the  body ;  bnl  npon  our  mnaialni  quiet  for  a  an- 
ment  th^  ceaeed  ail  motionand  roea  to  the  enilhee  again,  we  Imagine  tha*. 
at  this  t&M  the  animal  within  baring  become  partially  dlMagsfed  bom  the 


pupa  case,  the  apace  betweea  the  two  ia  Slled  with  atr,  that  thfa  would  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  th«  differanee  «f  apecLSc  graTity  between  tha  animal 
and  the  wnter.andtlMl  there  wouM  most  wofaably  ba  mora  air  in  the  ncion 
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Covier  im  thftt  1m  only  detected  one  laige  lung  ud  the 
Tatiga  «  ■  aonll  one,  u  in  the  migori^  of  leipenta. 


[CMtoU*  eftnallouUliu.] 

CHIHUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  sectiou  Aeantho- 
vterygii,  and  &mily  Grobioides.  The  species  of  this  genus 
Dave  the  body  considerably  elongated,  fiimished  with 
abated  scales,  and  the  mouth  not  deeply  cleft  ;  the  teeth 
■re  small  and  conical,  but  the  most  remarkable  character 
consists  in  the  body  being  fiimished  with  several  longi- 
tndinal  lines  of  pores,  simihr  to  the  ordinary  lateral  line. 
Some  of  the  species  have  appendages  over  the  eyes,  as  ob- 
KTved  in  the  Blenniea ;  their  ventral  fins  have  each  five 
»ft  rays :  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  are  slender,  and  this 
fin  extends  nearly  the  whole  lei^h  of  the  hack. 

Cuvier  says  that  it  is  with  hesitation  that  he  places  this 
mius  with  t be  fiuaily  above-mentioned,  uid  that  it  will  pro- 
bably one  day  form  the  type  of  a  separate  &mily.  All  the 
■pecies  as  yet  discovered  mbabit  the  seas  of  Kamtscfaatka — 
tDey  sre  included  in  the  ^eniis  Labrax  by  Pallas,  who  de- 
scribes several  of  tha  species  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Petersburgh,*  vol.  ii,  1  StO. 

CmSMOBRANCmA^A  (Zoology),  De'  BlainvUle's 
second  order  of  his  second  sub-clan,  Paraeephalophora 
Monoica.  The  Allowing  is  his  definition  of  the  order. 
Organs  of  retpiration  aquatic,  branchial  or  pectinated, 
situated  at  the  anterior  ptut  of  the  back,  in  a  lai^  cavity 
comiDunicating  with  the  ambient  fluid  by  a  wide  oblique 
aatetior  slit.  Mouth  toothless,  but  provided  with  a  long 
lingual  riband-like  ora;an.  Shell  either  none,  or  interna^ 
w  external,  very  much  depressed,  with  a  very  large  entire 
apertara^  and  without  any  ^lar  (eotofutfa). 

This  definition  ia  inocmct,  in  so  &r  as  it  states  that  in 
■ome  instances  there  is  no  shell ;  for  Corioeetla,  the  onlv 
genos  described  by  De  Bbinville  as  being  without  any  shell, 
Has  a  homy  one,  as  Cuvier  observes,  though  it  is  very  deli- 
cate and  flexible,  and  nearly  membranous.  Cuvier,  who 
places  three  of  the  genera,  Sigaretus,  CorioceUa,  and  Cryp- 
toitoma,  under  his  Ct^mlindet,  a  family  of  his  order  Ocuta- 
rrjpoda  pectiHibrattehiata,  observes  that  De  Blainville  places 
the  greater  part  of  the  Capuloidet  under  his  non-symme- 
trical Hermaphrodite  Paracephalophoru.  or  Calyptradaru ; 
bat  that  they  appear  to  him  (CuMer)  to  be  all  Dioecious. 

The  gec^plucal  distribution  of  this  order,  which,  accord- 
ing to  De  Blainville^  is  marine  and  probably  herbivwous.  is 
*Me. 

Genera.— Coriocella. 
Body  dlipticstl,  very  much  depressed,  having  the  borders 


of  the  muds  v«rj  ddkato. 


in-ftent,  and  snreading 


out  very  lar^y  on  aU  sides.  Bxtt  oval,  very  small.  Head 
scarcely  distinct:  two  tmtaatia,  hidden  under  the  shield,  of 
some  sue,  but  short  and  contnctile.  &fe$  at  the  external 
base  of  the  ieniacula.  BarJt  somewhat  rounded,  and  ac- 
cording to  De  Blainville— but  this,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  an  error^-vithont  anv  shell,  extsnul  or  iutemaL 

Example. — CorioeeUa  nigra,  RainT.  Tlie  only  q^eciw 
of  the  genui«  and  descnbed  by  De  BUinvillo  from  a  apedr 
men  in  his  collection.  Locality.  Seas  of  the  Ide  of  Ftenoe. 
Cttviw  places  this  and  the  two  lidlowing  genera  nndn  hii 
OatternpodapeeHnibnuKhiata. 


[CorfoeelU  nipa.] 

Sigaretus. 

SheU  more  or  less  thick,  flattened,  with  an  ample  and 
nnmd  aperture  and  but  little  spire,  the  ^orls  of  which  in- 
crease very  suddenly ;  and  enveloped  during  life  in  a  Bpongy 
shield,  which  considerably  encompasses  its  borders  as  jml 
as  the  foot,  and  which  is  the  true  mantle.  In  front  of  this 
mantle  there  is  a  notch  and  a  demi-canal,  which  serve  to 
conduct  the  water  into  the  branchial  cavity.  The  tentaoula 
are  conical,  and  the  eyes  are  placed  at  their  external  bas& 
Tlie  male  or^an,  acccmding  to  Cuvier,  is  very 

De  Blainville  thus  subdi^'ides  the  genus : 
a.  Species  with  a  very  delicate  and  smooth  shell. 

Example. — Sigaretue  amotsut. 


rSlgmtu  coavesna,  ma  from  beknr.]  [Sifuetiu  oooTMnf.  nda  ^0 

b.  Species  witii  a  thick  and  solid  shell 
Example. — S^aretut  haliotoideia. 


[Slguetu  hftliotoidtM.] 

De  Blainville  observes  that  otUy  a  few  living  species  of 
this  genus  are  known.  Mr.  6.  B.  Sowerby,  admitting  that  he 
has  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  it,  ju<^es  it  to  mlong  to 
the  same  family  with  Lamarck's  BuUaa  Aptysia,  and  Doia- 
beUa,  thoi^b  Lamarck  has  placed  it  among  his  Macro*' 
tomato^  near  to  Halioiu,  evidently  on  account  of  its  general 
form  and  its  dilated  aperture.  G.  B.  Sowerby  fwoer  ob- 
serves, that  he  knows  not  why  Lamarck  has  arranged 
Nerita  caneellata  of  Chemnitz  with  Sigaretus  rather  than 
with  Natiea,  and  remarks  that  much  eonfkision  seems  to 
reign  in  Lunarck's  synonymy  of  his  Sigaretus  haUotm- 
deus,  inasmuch  as  he  quotra  figures  of  sevoial  vny  distinct 
shells  for  it, 

Sigaretus  has  been  found  at  depths  varying  fiom  five  to 
fifteen  fothoms  on  sandy  bottoms. 

FossU  Si 

Deftanoe  enununtes  three 
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ptafianfin,  one  from  Grienon,  and  another  from  the  en- 
virons of  Bourdeaux.  G.  B.  SowOTfcy  uys  that  the  fossil  spe- 
cies are  few  and  rare,  and  that  tbej  oeear  in  the  London 
clay  at  Barton,  and  in  the  eonteraporaneoua  ibrmations  in 
France  and  Italy.  TYio  species  (n  the  Oalcatre  groaaer  at 
Griffnon,  he  adth,  has  a  Bmall  tinibilieuB.  Deahayee  in  hu 
'Tables*  gives  eleven  living  species,  and  fbur  fiMsfl  (ter- 
tiarv) ;  one,  Sigaretun  depremm,  living  in  the  teas  of  the 
Molucca  islands.  The  Ibaails  occur  in  the  Pliocene,  Mio- 
cene, and  Eocene  periods  of  Lyell. 

Oyptostoma. 

Shell  very  like  that  of  Sigarelus,  canied  with  the  head 
and  abdomen,  which  it  oovers,  upon  a  foot  four  times  its 
size,  cut  almost  squarely  behind,  and  which  produces  ante- 
riorly a  Heshy  and  oblong  part,  whieh  makes  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  mass.  The  ammal  itself  has  a  flat  head,  two 
tentacula,  and  a  Urge  pectinated  himnobia  on  the  plufond 
of  iia  dorsal  cavity.  The  male  organ  is  plaoad  under  the 
right  tentaculum. 

Examnle, — Cn/ptottnma  Ltachii, 


[Cryptoitoia&  I^uhiL] 

De  Blainville,  who  separated  the  (nnus,  layi  that  he 
knows  tn-o  species,  both  from  India,  and  adds,  that  perhaps 
some  species  of  Lamarck's  Sigaretus  belong  to  them.  6. 
B.  Sowerby,  who  identifies  Cryptnaloma  with  Sigaretug, 
states  that  as  fiir  as  the  differences  in  the  shells  themselves 
warrant  it,  his  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  separation  of 
De  Blainville's  Cryptosioita  from  the  latter  genus:  and 
adds,  that  he  does  not  think  the  animals  sufficiently  differ- 
ent to  render  the  propriety  of  wparating  them  very  clear. 
He  afterwards  says,  '  Upon  examinalloD  of  the  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum,  we  are  convhioad  that  De  Blain- 
ville's Cryplnttoma  Lewhu  is  the  same  «s  one  of  the  two 
shells  which  AdansoD  calls  Sl#ar«/,'  hit  Crypt,  breviculum 
is  probably  the  other ;  but  ttlis  we  cannot  ascertain,  be- 
cause the  shell  has  been  taken  awav  from  the  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum.  We  have  no  aoubt,  however,  that  the 
Crypt  breviculum  of  Da  Blainville  is  a  female  specimen  of 
Cuvier*s  Sigaretu».  given  by  him  to  Dr.  Leach.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Cuvier  has  not  given  any  description  of  the 
shell  of  his  Sigaretua,  so  tnat  it  is  impossibl«  to  ascertwn 
whether  or  not  it  be  identical  with  either  of  Adanson's 
shells ;  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  add,  that  unless  it  can  be 
identified  with  one  of  them,  it  ought  not  to  be  ooni^klered 
as  a  Sigaretm.  Its  animal  is  certainly  very  different  frooi 
that  of  Cryptostnma  Leackii,  which  we  beUeve  to  be  iden- 
tical with  one  of  AdansonV  Cuvier,  in  the  la»t  edItioQ  pf 
the  'Rigne  Animal,'  retains  Do  Blainnllo'i  genus  Cryp- 
tostomit,  and  places  it  next  to  CnrioreUa.  He  adds  in  a 
note,  that  besides  the  species  in  the  British  Museum  (Cryp- 
tostoma  Lmchii,  Blainv.),  he  possesses  another  {Cryptoi- 
toma  CarfUinum,  Cuv.),  sent  from  Carolina  by  M.  L'Her- 
min.er.   The  genus  does  not  appear  in  Deshayes's  list. 

Oatynoe. 

Podtf  frastropod.  with  a  lar^  dorsal  shell,  antarior,  bulli- 
form,  and  wiih  a  simple  npire.  Foot  narrow.  Branrhite 
marginal,  striated  transversely.  Mantle  widened  into  two 
\a.imX  wings.    Tentacula  two,  not  retractile.  ' 


Example.— Ovyno«  olivacea,  De  Blahivflle,  who  loema 
to  consider  this  genua  somewhat  apocryphal,  observes  thai 
he  only  knows  it  from  the  little  that  Rafinesque,  who  de- 
scribed it  in  the  'Journal  de  Physique,'  says  of  it;  and 
adds,  that  he  only  plaoca  it  in  the  position  given  to  it,  be- 
cause M.  Rafinesque  stales  that  it  only  differs  from  Siga- 
retua, because  the  shell  is  external;  adding  that,  never- 
theless, if  the  bronchia  are  diqtosed,  as  Rafinesque  describes 
them,  the  difference  must  be  much  greater.  Rane,  who  speaks 
with  approbation  of  this  remark  by  De  Blainvule,  places  it 
under  bis  unclassed  genera.   Cuvier  does  not  notice  it 

The  next  genus  in  De  Blainvilte's  arrangement  is  Sto- 
matella,  but  a-s  be  places  SOmatia  with  the  sea-ears,  and  as 
we  agree  with  G.  B.  Sowerby  that  Stomatia  and  Stumaiella 
do  not  differ  sutiicienllj  for  eeneric  distinction,  the  reader 
will  find  their  description  under  Haliotid^ 
Velutina. 

Animal  oval,  suflleiently  protuberant  (bomb£),  hardly 
spiral ;  border  of  the  mantle  simple  anteriorly,  and  double 
for  the  whole  of  its  circumference;  the  internal  lip  thickest 
and  tentacular.  Foot  thick.  TmtanJa  lai^,  obconical, 
distant,  with  a  small  frontal  veil  between  tliem.  hyes 
black,  sessile  at  the  external  side  of  the  base  of  the  tenta- 
cula. Mouth  large,  at  the  extremity  of  a  sort  of  muzzle. 
Respiratory  cavity  large,  without  any  trace  of  a  tube  and 
containing  two  unequal  pectinated  branehiee;  orifice  of  Ihe 
ovary  at  the  base  of  the  male  organ,  situated  at  the  root  of 
the  right  tentaculum.  Muscular  attachment  of  a  horse- 
shoe shape,  very  slight  behind  and  open  before. 

S/iell,  external  with  an  epidermis,  patelliform,  with  a 
small  lateral  spire,  and  without  a  columella.  Aperture 
large,  the  edges  almost  continuous,  and  sharp:  the  right 
border  united  to  the  left  by  a  lamellar  calcareous  deposit. 

Example. —  Velutina  cupnEoidea,  Helix  leevigata.  Linn. 
De  Blainville  observes  that  he  established  this  genus  from 
an  individual  provided  wiih  its  shell,  which  he  owed  to  the 
generosity  of  Defrance.  He  adds  that  he  knows  but  one 
species  from  the  coa*t  of  England,  which  is  very  probably 
toe  same  of  which  MiiUer  speaks  under  the  name  o(  BuUU 
velutina,  and  which  I^marck  erroneously  regarded  as 
the  analogue  of  his  Sigaretua  ha^ioioid^ua ;  and  that 
Mr.  Gray  lus  also  proposed  the  genus  uodet  (ha  aame 
name. 


CHITONS.  CHITON  TRIBE.  CHITONID^E.  A 
natural  ftmily  of  Gastropods,  Oae^briona  gf  ttw  Fr»noh. 
affording  the  only  known  instanoe  of  a  nrot«pUng  abell 
formed  iti  many  portions,  or,  as  they  have  owin  somewhat 
incurreotly  termed,  veWes,  oflen  in  contaet  and  overlapsiiig 
each  ot^i^f,  but  never  truly  artieulated.  Thit  anomalous 
struotuie  is  tho  probable  cause  of  the  variow  wanderings 
of  those  who  have,  each  aecqrding  to  his  own  view,  assif^ed 
the  Chitonid<9  their  place,  upon  the  &itb  a  too  great 
value  for  this  muUiplioatLon  shelly  platen  eommaing  a 
shield,  or  coat  of  scale  armour  fiw  the  lufl  part*.  The  al- 
lowing cut  will  give  some  idva  of  the  ittrueture  of  this  sbeUv 
oovefiQit 


''SheOy  pUtM  or  «i1th  at  Ch\ta^\ 
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These  plates  are  bound  together  by  a  coriaceous  border, 
vhich,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  is  either  plain,  or  beset 
with  bristles,  spines,  Sec. 

The  early  naturalists  took  these  shells  fbr  the  peculiar 
armour  of  certain  serpents,  a  conclusion  to  which  they  were 
doubtless  helped  by  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  so  strongly 
shown  in  the  accounts  of  the  older  travellers.  By  degrees 
ihe  true  condition  oi  thtae  molluiks  became  better  known : 
and  the  opposite  opimoot  cf  Liniueus  uid  Adanson  divided 
the  naturalists  of  their  aga.  The  Conner  arranged  these 
shdls  among  his  multivalves,  a  class  entirely  artScial,  and 
like  all  artificiDl  dassiRefttioas  eomprising  the  moat  hete- 
rogeneous forma.  Adanson,  on  the  contrary,  took  nature 
for  his  guide,  and  carefully  observing  the  animal  itself 
while  he  r^arded  the  shell  as  of  comparatively  small  im- 
3ortance,^Taced  Patella  and  Chiton  side  by  side  in  his 
soelhod.  But  the  Linneean  school  lon^  reigned  paramount ; 
and  AcUinson's  labours  were  comparatively  forgotten,  when 
Curier  began  to  reform  the  crude  state  in  which  he  found 
the  AfolUucOy  and  Lamarck  and  others  aided  in  the  work. 
Cuner,  who  made  anatomical  Investigation  the  basis  of  his 
opinions,  at  once  pronounced  in  favour  of  Adanson.  La- 
marck afterwards  adopted  the  same  conclusion,  but  not  till 
he  had  previously  placed  the  Chitons  at  the  And  of  the 
Acephalous  Mollusas,  between  Fittuiana  and  Balanuf. 
Poll,  in  his  magnificent  work  on  the  Teataeea  utrius^ue 
Siciti^f  m  giving  the  anatomy  of  a  Mediterranean  species, 
became  a  valuable  ally :  fnr,  although  he  still  retained 
LiQn£*s  class  of  MultlTuvw,  and  tlthough  in  his  anato- 
mical detaik  be  said  nothit^[  of  the  nervous  system,  a 
branch  of  animal  oc^anization  essentially  necessary  to  be 
known  for  assigning  an  animal  its  true  place,  he  demon- 
strated enough  clea^  to  show  that  Chiton  bore  no  relation 
to  the  other  Multimves  of  LintuBus.  M.  de  Blainville, 
however,  resting  upon  the  generative  {acuity  of  the  Chitnns, 
proposed,  in  opposition  to  theee  views  of  Cuvier  and  La- 
marck, which  had  been  adopted  by  almost  all  zoologists,  to 
form  a  subtype  of  Molltisks  under  the  name  of  Malento- 
zoarta,  in  which  each  of  tiie  Linneean  genera,  Lepas  and 
Chiton  constitute  a  class ;  the  first,  the  Lepadians  or  Lepa- 
dieea,  the  second,  the  Pttlyplaxiphrtrtt  or  Polyplaxiphora. 
These  almost  singular  views  of  De  Blainville  have  not  pre- 
vailed among  zoologists ;  and  C^viv,  in  the  last  edition  (tf 
the  '  R^me  Animal,*  arranges  tibe  Chitons  at  the  side  of 
the  PaletUet  fivming  from  these  two  genera,  his  small 
fcraily  of  CyeMmmehiaiu. 

Deshayes,  in  the  article  Oscabrion,  in  the  'Encydop^e 
Methodique,'  enters  at  large  into  the  organisation  tn  the 
Chitons,  and  disenases  with  much  learning  and  aouteness 
I  tic  conflicting  opinions  of  Cuvier  and  De  Blainville. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Desbayes's  obswvations.* 

Digestive  organs.  No  projecting  head,  in  which  the 
Chitons  resemble  the  Phyltidians.  No  tentacula,  which 
an>  replaced  by  a  kind  of  veil  which  surrounds  the  mouth. 
Eyi-s,  as  in  many  othw  Mollusks,  the  Pttropodu,  for  ex- 
ample, wanting.  Mouth  and  (EtophaguM,  furnished  with 
i  \eiy  long  tongue  rolled  Bsirallj^,  and  armed  with  horny 
teeth,  a  good  figure  of  which  is  given  by  PeU.  Stomach, 
iniesttne,  and  Over,  like  those  of  the  oth»  gastropods. 
Vent  at  the  postoior  extremi^  of  the  body,  as  in  the  Phyl- 
lidians,  DnrtttStc* 

Respiraiorjf  and  (Hreulaiing  Orgtau.  The  branchial 
oftbe  CSiitoucoiiMatirfaruigsofraull  triangular  leaUets 
ptaeed.  as  in  PaUUa  and  FkjflUdia,  in  the  nurow  which 
separates  the  fi)ot  from  the  manilo.  TIm  hmrt  a  situated 

•  Lut  adttioo    Lwmic*,      *■<■>  p.  W?. 
t  Tbc  aloBJWh  ii  nMnttmnoni.  «nd  tha  intMtitia  if  Taryltmg  ud  ameh 
MoKl.  ThiTvKtfsiltwtadsNdsrthsrortiiioiHttnBUr 
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posteriorly*  in  the  mesial  and  donal  1me>  it  is  syu' 
metrical,  and  compoied  tt  a  sinj^  Tantriele  and  two 
auricles. 

Organs  qf  Qenertim,  Aeoording  to  De  Blainville,  an 
ovary  onlj^,  whioh,  inatead  of  having  as  in  the  other  mdl- 
lusks,  a  aingle  exit,  has  two  extern^  inues,  one  to  the 
right,  the  other  to  tha  left.  Deshayes  obserrsa  upon  thisj 
that  though  he  baa  made  minute  anatomieal  investigation^ 
he  has  fbimd  it  impossible  to  find  the  second  iame  of  tibe 
or^ns  of  generation,  hut  he  acknowledges  that  the  speoies 
which  he  disseoted  were  smallt. 

Nervous  Syittem.  Proved  by  Cuvier  not  to  differ  from 
that  of  other  moUusks  properly  so  called.  It  consists  of 
what  may  be  termed  a  oomplete  atsoplu^ian  ring^  and  of 
various  branches,  which  an  given  oa  divergingly  towards 
the  several  organs. 

Loc<motice  Organs.  The  oval  foot,  more  or  less  wide, 
acooiding  to  the  species,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal 

Shell.  Bight  narrow,  transverse,  calcareous  pieces, 
overlapping  eaoh  other,  and  strongly  implanted  on  each 
side  in  a  thick  and  flbrons  border  of  tiie  mantle,  which 
surrounds  the  whole  body,  and  is  sometimet,  as  we  have 
observed,  naked,  hut  more  generally  covered  with  small 
Kales,  spines,  or  hain.  These  pieces  are  not  immove- 
able as  the  animal  can  roll  itself  up  or  stretch  itself 
out  anin  for  the  purpose  of  progression  or  inhesion. 
To  wwK  this  machinery,  there  are  three  muscles  given  off 
from  the  first  pieee  to  the  second,  three  others  given  off 
from  the  seeoud  to  the  third,  and  so  on  throughout,  so  as 
to  make  the  meohaaiam  of  this  scale  armour  oomplete. 
One  aS  these  musdes  occupies  the  mesial  and  dorsal  line, 
the  otbw  two  are  lateral  and  oblique.  The  growth  f)i  the 
sh^  li  ualogoua  to  that  of  the  otner  moniuks. 


[Aalm^  of  CliiloD  SqiuiBotiu.] 

a,  the  anical  uid  iheU  Mcn  titm  above ;  t,  ib*  animal  teen  from  below  j  « 
•tde  view  of  the  shell  and  ulmal  In  •  enajrilV  wradberioK  itnte  ;  d  putUaii  cC 
braoehUe  mojctitQML 

The  chitons  then  resemble  the  other  moUusks.  Ist,  in 
the  general  form  of  the  bodv ;  2nd.,  in  the  organ  of  loco- 
motion ;  3rd.,  in  the  nature,  /orm,  and  position  of  the  brau- 
chias ;  4tb.,  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  cir- 
culating vessels;  6th.,  in  the  mouth  and  its  veil;  6th.,  in 
the  tongue  and  the  rest  (tf  the  digestive  o^aus;  7tlL,  in 
the  position  of  the  vent;  and  Stb!,  last,  hut  not  leas^  in 
the  nwvous  system. 

What,  then,  are  the  differences  ?  1st,  the  form  of  the 
shell  composed  of  eight  pieces  instead  of  one;  2nd,  the 
mantle,  wnicb  is  more  fleshy  and  fibrous  than  in  the  other 
moUusks ;  3rd,  the  myology ;  4th,  the  double  issue  of  the 
or^ns  of  generation,  allowing  this  difference  to  be  esta- 
blished, whereas  it  is  dpubtM.  With  renrd  to  the  ah 
sence  of  eyes,  that  defect  exista  in  a  oonudenble  number 
of  mollusu. 

Hence  Deshayes  oondudes,  and  the  conclusion  appears 
to  us  to  be  just,  that  the  diitons  are  true  mollusks,  and 
that  their  place  is  not  fkr  distant  fittm  the  PateVm. 

Geographical  Mstribmtion.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  there  are  few  rocky  shores  without  some  of  them.  As 
a  ^neral  rule,  the  largest  are  found  in  warm  climates,  but 
there  are  exceptions ;  for  instance,  f  futon  setiger  aud  Chi- 
ton Bowenii,  King,  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Tierra  del 
Fu^^  and  in  tlw  stiaits  of  Magalhaens:  the  former  of 
tiiese  ipeeies  gmn  to  the  length  of  two  inches  and  three- 

*  Upon  tha  TMtum. 
I  Covin       Aat      mrj  ii  tiMmbtd  ab*^  tiw  <afcttriMMi.  ud  tiul  It 
wwM  am  to  am  st  Uw  lUia  by  imBlStedbyVJ  VTCTg  TC 
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eighths,  and  the  breadth  of  one  inch  and  three-eighths,  and 
the  latter  to  the  length  of  three  inches  and  two-eighths, 
and  the  breadth  of  one  inch  and  a  half.  No  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  the  '  Supplement  to  Captain  (now  Sir 
Edward)  Parry's  Voyage'  (1819 — 20),  nor  in  the  '  Supple- 
ment to  Ciqrtain  (now  Sir  John)  Ro8b*b  Voyage*  (1829— 
1833).  Ilie  Brttidi  nwcies  are  smaU. . 

LoeaUiy.  Rocky  snores  where  it  adheres^  and  also  on 
stones  and  other  submarine  bodies.  Found  at  depths  vary- 
inar  from  the  sur&ce  to  twenty-five  ftithoms. 

Host  zoologists  are  ajn-eed  that  there  are  no  differenoea 
sufficiently  strongly  majKed  to  make  a  generic  distinction 
between  Chiton  and  Chitmelhu;  and,  mdeed,  the  grada- 
tions fmm  the  one  to  the  other  are  so  imperceptible,  that 
there  is  no  point  where  the  line  can  be  satiafBCtorily  drawn. 
In  the  most  completely-developed  form  of  Chiton  the  shelly 
secretion  greatly  preponderates ;  in  Chitonellut  that  secre- 
tion is  comparatively  small,  and  the  great  development  is 
in  the  border  of  the  mantle,  which,  in  some  instances, 
almost  hides  the  comparatively-minute  shelly  pieces. 

a.  Species  with  the  mantle  Doider  or  ma^jinal  ligament, 
coriaceous  and  naked.  Examples,  Chtton  Ckilenau, 
Ftembley,  and  Ckitm  BlainvuUU  Broderip. 

CKston  CmlensU.  Shell  oblon^vate,  opaque,  thick, 
dark  brown,  smooth,  dull;  insidewhite,  with  pmk  markings 
on  the  first,  second,  and  last  valves.  Valves  with  longitum- 
nal  *tri€e,  crossed  by  irregular  concentric  ridges.  Anterior 
and  posterior  valves  semuunate.slightlypunctatedj  second 
valve  subcarinated,  the  front  ma^^  obtusely  angled,  lateral 
mai^ns  arcuate,  and  the  posterior  with  a  promment  beak, 
on  each  side  of  which  diverges  a  rather  elevated  granulated 
ridge;  the  next  ft\e  valves  alike,  bow-shaped,  with  a  gra- 
nuuite  ridge  on  each  side.  Border  smooth,  coriaceous, 
tough,  thick,  darker  coloured  than  the  shell,  semipeUucid, 
broad  at  the  sides  and  narrow  at  the  extremities.  Locality, 
Valparaiso,  in  crevices  of  rocks  and  under  stones.  (Frem- 
oley.) 


[Chiton  ChUfiuii.] 

Chiton  BktinmUiu  In  this  species  the  shape  of  the  cori- 
eoeous  border  itself  is  not  only  very  remarkable,  but  it  is 
hoe  and  there  fringed,  though  not  with  hair.  M.  Deshayes 
has  placed  this  under  his  section  of  those  species  which 
have  the  border  of  the  mantle  fritted  with  hair  or  spines. 


[Cliiton  BlatttiillH.  Cmted  by  pMmtadon  ftoBi  Somt^fft  •  lUMlnrtiiiM  of 
eoiwhokicy.'— Rcent  ShellK.) 

probablv  from  not  having  seen  a  good  specimen.  Sheii 
roundiui,  anterior  valve  wscurely  rayed,  toe  posterior  one 
very  small  and  abmpt ;  the  others  ooiKwntrinDy  lincatoil. 
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the  whole  being  rosy,  variegated  with  white  brown,  and 
greenish  and,  internally,  white.  The  mantle-b  }rder  orangti  - 
red,  very  narrow  posteriorly,  and  enormously  produced  an- 
teriorly, rounded  and  fringed  here  and  there,  especially  od 
its  anterior  margin,  with  some  short  coriaceous  processes 
Locality,  Inner  Lobos  Island,  coast  of  Peru. 

Mantle-bordor  smooth,  bnt  with  tufls  of  hair  at  the 
lateral  extremities  of  each  plate.  Example,  Chiton 
Faxdadarit,  Linnnus. 

Shell  apparentlv  smooth,  but  when  examined  with  a 
glass,  proving  to  be  rough  like  shagreen,  except  on  the 
elevated  dorsal  ridge ;  margin  surround^  with  tufts  of 
whitish  hair,  one  at  the  junction  of  each  valve,  and  two  in 
the  front,  making  eighteen  in  number.  Colour  brown  or 
dark  cinereous;  length  five-eighths  of  an  inch ;  breadth 
rather  more  than  two-eighths.  Localitjr,  British  southern 
coasts.  Honta«u,  who  j;iTes  this  description,  says,  that  on 
the  coast  of  Bsibuy  it  is  not  unfrequenUy  an  inch  long. 


[CUunfkMiBiiUiliJ 

7.  Hantle-horder  hairy.  Exunpl^  Chiton  Arurtonvx, 
Lamarck. 

Shell  oblong-ovate,  opaque,  dirty  yellowish  green,  or  yel- 
Io^viBh  brown,  inside  white.  Valves  thin,  slightly  elevated ; 
posterior  compartments  of  the  dorsal  valves  a  little  raised 
and  striated,  with  minute  granulated  strie,  and  in  like 
manner  the  other  parts  of  the  shell ;  under  eadi  valve  is 
inserted  a  series  of  short  black  hairs,  which  lie  on  the  1nu;k 
of  the  shell.  Border  narrow,  coriaceous,  thickly  set  with 
coarse  black  hairs.  Length  two  inches,  breadth  one  and  a 
half.  Found  under  stones  at  low  water  on  the  shores  of 
Valparaiso  Bay.  There  is  a  variety  with  the  anterior  valves 
much  narrower  than  the  posterior.  (Frembley.) 


[Clutcm  Penivluiai.] 

i.  Mantle-border  beset  with  spines.  Example,  Chiton 
tpinosM,  BruguiSre ;  and  Chiton  spinifmts,  Frem- 
bley. 

Chiton  apinomt.  Shell  brownish  black,  valves  opaque, 
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Bodents,  with  the  sides  mnulated,  the  mntenor  yalvm 
ADtirdy  granulated.  Mantle-bwder  wide,  and  heaet  with 
long  acuMated  blackish  spines,  Terymaohretemblin^  those 
of  certain  Echini.  Loraility,  South  Seal,  aceoiding  to 
Ptron.  Length  three  inches. 

N.B.  Lamarck  describes  the  valves  as  smooth,  and  the 
specimen  figured  by  Sowerby  in  his  Grenera  has  them  nearly 
to.  This  may  be  the  consequence  of  age  and  corrosion, 
^  in  a  comparatively  young  wecimen  the  sculpture  of 
the  valves  is  that  abore  deaeribed.  The  speeies  is  vary 
rare  at  present. 

Chitm  tpini/eru*.  This  is  the  Chiton  acuUatua  of 
Banle^  a  name  which  had beenpreoeeupied  by  Linneus 
fir  anodier  metnes,  and  the  Chiton  tu6ereuli/8rua  of 
Sowerby  in  the  '  Taukerville  Catalogue  ;*  but  the  latter 
name  was  given  from  an  old  specimen  with  broken  spines, 
and  has  been  rejected  as  inapplicable.  Shell  opaque,  ob- 
bng  ovate,  re^ish-brown,  glossy;  inside  redaish-white. 

posterior  angles  of  the  vuves  do  not  cover  the  anterior 
ones.  Anterior  valve  with  generally  nine  rows  of  raised 
dots  diverging  from  the  apex,  but  the  numbur  perhaps 
mies  with  the  age  of  the  shell.  Second  valve  rather 
uutely  beaked  and^carinated,  longcar  than  the  five  follow- 
ing, which  are  striated  and  shaped  alike ;  these  all  rise  into 
I  rather  acute  beak,  are  cahnated,  each  side  of  the  carina 
being  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  anterior  one 
thela^jeet,  and  bearing  broad,  irregular,  longitudinal  stris; 
a  prominent  row  of  raised  dots,  extending  from  the  apex  to 
tlie  anterior  angles  of  the  valves,  separates  the  compart- 
ments ;  the  posterior  portion  glossy,  with  fine  concentrio 
strin;  the  postericff  nurgins  with  tooth-like  granulations. 
Ust  valve  striated,  like  the  anterior  compartments  of  the 
others,  and  rising  into  a  rather  prominent  beak,  leaning 
towaids  the  ]^terior  margin;  ftom  under  the  beak  are 
taised  dots,  dispoftd  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  on  the 
anterior  valve.  Border  coriaceous,  thick,  broad,  rough, 
greenish  or  orange-coloured,  and  in  the  younger  specimens 
Uiickly  studded  with  blunt  spines ;  but  in  uie  old  shells 
the  spines  are  short  and  scanty,  and  generally  covered  with 
eorallines ;  the  inner  e^e  of  the  border,  mserting  itself 
ouder  the  posterior  angles  of  the  valves,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  deeply  separated.  (Frembley.)  This  species 
grows  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  inches,  but  has  then 
^eoerally  lost  all  its  external  beau^.  We  have  seen  many 
mdhridiuls  in  all  the  stages  of  growth,  and  have  invariably 
firand  the  spines  of  &o  aged  ones  covered  with  that  cal- 
oreous  matter  which  is  so  frequently  found  adhering  to 
shells  and  submarine  bodies,  but  we  have  never  detected 
anything  organic  about  that  which  was  attached  to  the 
spines  of  &is  species.  Locality,  Chili  and  Valparaiso, 
vhere  Mr.  Frembley  found  several  specimens  in  very  ex- 
posed situations;  so  much  so,  that  collecting  them  was 
ittended  with  much  difficulty,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
■langer,  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  breaking  on  the  rocks 
Eo  wnich  they  attach  themselves  very  stroi^y.  ^ey  are 
fmunlly  covered  with  sea-weed. 


I.  Hantle-border  scaly.    Example,  Chiton  Coqwn^enm 
Frembley. 

Shell  ovate,  narrow,  opaque,  greenish-brown,  shining; 
inside  blackish:  the  anterior  valves  with  numerous  un- 
dulated, concentric  ridges;  the  next  rather  acutely  keeled; 
the  five  following  alike :  carina  broad  and  smooth,  on  each 
side  cf  whidi  is  a  similar  ridge  diverging  from  the  beaks, 
and  forming  with  the  carina  a  sagittate  flgiue,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  several  strongly  marked  ridges :  from 
under  the  beaks,  to  the  anterior  anries  ^  the  valves,  ex- 
tend sharp,  moniliform  ridges,  each  side  of  which  is 
couady  striated  longitudinally.  Border  thick,  moderately 
broad,  and  covmd  with  coarse,  leed-Uke  scales,  which  are 
attached  Uterally.  Length  three  inches,  breadth  one  and 
a  half  (Frembley).  The  description  was  taken  from  a 
young  shell ;  fbr  as  the  shell  advances  in  age,  the  middle 
of  the  valves,  which  are  very  solid,  becomes  eroded  and 
covered  with  adhesions,  Balani,  PatelUe,  &c.  Mr.  Frem- 
bley says,  that  the  only  part  of  the  coast  where  he  found 
this  species  was  the  south  side  of  Coquimbo  Bay:  ^ir 
habits,  he  adds,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Ch,  tpintferui. 
wiUi  the  exception  that  they  seem  more  gregarious. 


ICbifon  Coqnimbeiub;.] 

j;.  ManUe-border  granulous. 

Example.   Chiton  maptijicut.  Delves. 

Shell  opaque,  ovate,  olivaceous,  dull,  dotted  with  lighter 
ccdoured  spots :  inside  glaucous.  The  anterior  valve  with 
regular  raimting  strise,  crossed  by  concentric  ridges ;  pos- 
tenor  mamn  nearly  straight  Dorsal  valves  obtusely 
beaked,  di^ded  laterally  into  two  compartments;  the  an- 
terior having  regular  longitudinal  strife,  crossed  with  others 
very  minute  ana  concentric ;  from  under  the  beaks  divei^ 
to  the  lateral  maigins  of  the  valves  coarse  and  more  irre- 
gular strife,  which  raise  the  posterior  compartment  above 
tke  other.  The  posterior  valve  has  a  well-defined  apex, 
leaning  towards  toe  posterior  margin.  Border  thin,  modfr 
ratdy  brmd.  and  covered  with  fine  shining  bead-like  gra* 
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anlatiOM,  of  the  same  colour  m  the  shells,  divided  into 
tvo  distinct  portions,  the  upper  of  which  is  composed  of 
finer  beads  than  the  lower,  and  which  are  placed  trana- 
versely  (Prembley).  This  is  the  Chiton  oiivacetu  of  Frem- 
ler,  and  Chiton  iatus  of  Sowetby  (Tankerville  Colleetion), 
whieh  latter  mav  be  perhaps  considered  a  variety,  remark- 
able fbr  its  braaath.  DeBba;|rM  had  previously  given  to  the 
ipaeiea  the  nauie  bm  asugued  to  it.  The  species  grows 
to  the  length  of  four  or  Ave  inches:  we  have  seen  one  that 
reached  four  inches  and  a  half  when  dead.  There  is  an- 
other variety  narrower  than  the  ordinary  individuals ,  and 
lir.  Frembley  observes  that,  amonx  the  very  young  shells, 
■ome  of  them  have  their  borders  of  a  lightei  ccdour  than 
their  thelh,  ai^  spotted  with  black:  this  not  being  a  con- 
stant character  in  all  the  young  specimens,  Mr.  Frembley 
tliiaki  Uu^  may  be  regaiued  as  a  variety.  Locality,  Chih. 
* 

Species  with  the  oorder  highly  developed,  and  the 
vi^ves  very  smnU.  {ChttoneUus.) 
These  are  more  or  les  e^lindrical,  and  vermitbrm,  the 
valves  beins  very  small,  and  in  some  species  almost  entirely 
hidden  nnder  the  skin  of  the  border,  giving  the  animal  an 
almost  naked  appearance. 
Examples.   Chitomlla*  lavii,  and  ChitoneUttt  larvee- 


ivCUHaallMlvTlB;  (,  CMtOMtlu*  Utnaftnitli. 

Fossil  Ckitons. 

G.  B.  Sowerhy  states  that  the  fossil  species  are  rare ;  and 
that  detached  valves  are  sometimes  found  in  the  calcareous 
sand  of  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  in  the  English 
orog.  I>e^hayes  in  his  tables  (Lyell)  gives  but  one  foasil 
species  (tertiary) :  in  the  7th  vol.  of  his  edilion  of  Lamarck 
(183ft).  he  sayst  that  up  to  that  time  <  jusiqu'i  present)  but 
one  foBttil  species  was  known;  and  that  was  discovered  at 
Grignon  by  M.  Defrance.  Since,  he  addn,  the  genus  has 
been  found  in  tha  t-ansition  loclu  (le  terrain de  transition) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tonmay  ;  and  he  states  that  the 
knowledge  of  ibis  curious  and  interesting  fact  is  due  to  the 
researches  of  M.  Duchastel  and  M.  Puzos. 

The  student  should  refer  to  the  great  work  of  Poli 
(Te^cea  utriusque  Sicilies),  the  Memoir  of  Cuvier  in  the 
Annales  du  Muxpum,  the  article  Otcabriim  (by  De  Blain- 
ville)  in  the  Dirtionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  and  in 
his  Malacolof^e ;  and  that  by  Deshayea  in  the  Enc>clo- 

EMie  M^tbodiqiie.  He  ihould  also  consult  the  writings  of 
roderip,  Bnigiiiire,  Frembley,  Gray,  King,  Lamarck, 
Linnnus,  Montagu,  ^nDant*  Quoy  ud  Gurnard,  Rang, 
Sowerby,  and  Wood. 
CH1T0NRLI.U8.  [Chitoit.] 
CHITTAGONG.  a  dUrict  in  the  wnth-eut  fui  of  ibo 
provinoe  of  Bengal,  boundad  on  ib»  north  by  l^perah  dis- 
trict, on  the  e«Mt  by  die  Burmew  empire^  on  the  south 
by  the  pronnce  of  Aracan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal  This  oistriot  ties  between  21°  and  23°  north  lat., 
anrl  between  9 1°  and  93°  east  long. ;  its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  1 2U  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  SO 
milus,  but  the  eastern  boundary  has  never  been  accurately 
defined,  and  the  average  breadth  is  supposed  to  be  not 
greater  than  21  miles.  According  to  an  estimate  made  in 
1784,  the  district  was  computed  to  contain  2987  square 

■Cutter,  to  t!ie  lut  adltkn  «f  ih«  Vmo»  AsImV  tiu  the  followinu  note  to 
CbMoD  (.l4>«  OicHbrion*).  'Lw  Ombrplloa  {VAilinallu)  da  Uimarck  ft 
touW  Im  wp^a  ie  CMlon  dn  aalnn  dolvMt  i-^tei  ton*  co  etun  duDt  H. 
dt  RlatM-ilto  a  era  devoir  (kba  anr  duw  H  pmn,qn'U  nouMMiwtenpAarw, 


mik»,  about  two-thirds  ot  wbieh  were  unproduotivo  hi&y 
country.  The  levA  lands  lie  near  to  the  sea;  the  interior 
is  generally  hiUy,and  covered  with  jungle,  the  rapid  growth 
of  which  is  &.voured  by  the  moistness  of  the  climate.  The 
rainy  season  sets  in  earlier  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
ptovinee  of  Bengal,  and  continues  later,  sometimes  till  the 
middle  of  November.  The  country  is  watered  by  nume- 
rous streams,  one  half  of  whioh  flow  towards  the  hay  of 
Bengal,  and  tho  rest  into  the  Irawaddv.  The  moat  con- 
uderable  of  these  streams  is  the  Kamaphuli,  or  Chittagong 
river,  which,  at  its  mouth,  forms  a  secure  harbour,  but  so 
embayed,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  it  ia  generally  difficult  for  vessels  to  put  to  sea. 
The  channel  of  this  river  at  the  capital,  Islamabad,  is  about 
a  mile  broad;  but  a  little  higher  up  its  width  does  not 
exceed  200  yards,  although  the  tide  continues  to  flow 
strongly  up  the  river.  The  source  of  this  river  is  in  Ava, 
whence  it  flows  south-west  to  the  district  of  Chittagong, 
which  it  enters  by  the  Mugh  mountainst  where  many 
waterfEills  occur. 

The  river  Nau^  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  district,  is  about  70  miles  south  of  Islamabad ;  it  is  not 
navigable:  the  banks  of  this  river  are,  for  the  most  part, 
covered  with  thick  jungle,  and  exhibit  only  a  few  spots 
cleared  for  cultiTation,  and  a  few  miserable  dweUinga  of 
huntsmen,  who  catch  and  tame  dcphants,  whidi  are  sent 
from  Chittagong  to  every  part  of  Hmdustan.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Kamaphuli  are  some  rich  tracts  of  land,  cultivated 
by  Bengaleee,  which  yield  plantains,  ginger,  betel-leaf, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  Und  is  par- 
celled out  into  very  snuil  divisions,  having  formerly  oeen 
assigned  for  the  support  of  the  military  stationed  in  the 
district,  to  prevent  tl^  incursions  of  the  Mugbs  of  Aracan. 
When  this  military  establishment  ceased  to  be  necessary 
the  farms  became  zamindaries,  and  have  been  so  considerea 
in  the  administration  of  the  country.  Between  the  hills 
are  several  well-watered  plains  and  valleys,  of  small  extent, 
which  are  cultivated  partly  by  Hindus  of  Bengal,  and 
partly  by  Mughs  of  .Aracan,  who  migrated  into  ^e  dia- 
triet  upon  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Burmese  in 
-1783.  The  majority  of  the  Mugbs  who  thus  settled  in 
Chittagong  are  traders  and  mechanics,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion having  become  cultivators.  Exclusive  of  the  Mu^h 
settlers,  the  inhabitants  of  CbittaRong  were  estimated,  m 
1801,  at  l,200,uuo ;  but  this  numblBr  u  probably  excessive, 
considering  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country 
The  Mohammedan  inhabitants  exceed  the  Hindus  in  num- 
ber in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

It  is  supposed  that  Chittagong  was  once  a  frontier  pro- 
vince, belonging  to  the  independent  kingdom  of  Tripura,  and 
that  during  the  conflicts  between  the  Buddhists  and  Brah- 
mins, it  was  governed  sometimes  by  chiefs  of  one  and 
sometimes  of  the  other  religion.  During  the  wars  between 
the  Moguls  and  Afghans,  the  district  was  held  by  the 
Buddhists  of  Aracan,  and  yet  at  the  b^jinning  of  the  (  re- 
sent century  the  population  contained  scarcely  a  single 
Buddhist  Id  1562  this  district  was  enumerated  by  Ab>il 
Fazl  among  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  in  their  possetision 
until  1666.  Nearlya  century  later  (176U),  Chittairong  was 
ceded  to  the  East  India  Company,  by  Jaffier  Ali  Khan. 
In  1826,  when  Aracan  was  taken  fhim  the  Burmese,  the 
political  superintendence  of  Chittagong  was  included  within 
the  government  of  Aracan.  and  oti  so  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

lAyin-i'Aklxtn ;  RanneU's  Mtmoir ;  Hamilton's  East 
India  GazeU''tr  ;  Report  qf  Committee  House  Com- 
mont  (1832)  on  affaire  qf  Jndia.) 

CHITTOOR.  a  town  and  unall  pollam  or  district  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Camatie,  in  13°  15^  N.  lat,  and 
79°  10'  E.  long..  eiehty-twD  miles  west  firom  Madns.  The 
silualion  is  naturally  strong,  being  between  two  ranges  of 
hills.  One  of  which  bounds  the  ^laghaut,  and  the  other 
forms  an  iriegular  sweep  d  variouB  elevation,  and  ap- 
proaches within  a  fow  miles  of  the  wa  at  a  short  distance 
from  Madras.  This  tract  was  acquired  from  the  Nabob  of  the 
Carnaiic  in  1801,  and  an  as^tesement  of  the  lands  was  made 
in  the  following  year;  but  it  was  not  until  1804,  that  the 
British  obtained  complete  and  quiet  possession  ih.  ough  tu» 
expulsion  of  the  Foligars,  or  small  trioutary  chie&  by  whom 
the  lands  were  hel(C  and  who  had  never  oeen  thoroughly 
subdued  by  the  Mohammedans.  (Hamiltqn's, ifat^  Aaia 
GoMetteer,)  Digitized  by  VjOwvIC 
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CJHITALRY  bas  commonly  been  reprasented  u  a  great 
institutioQ,  iiiTented  in  tbe  eleven^  oentury,  for  a  grand 
moral  purpoee— that  of  ftrugsling  against  the  deplonU)!* 
eonditton  oTaMiely  at  that  period— or  wotootiiiK  the  we^ 
gainst  tiw  ftrong^  and  redrearing  mdnMud  injunea. 
&  prevalent  and  ao  deeply-rooted  baa  been  thia  notion  of 
the  inwin  of  Chiralir.  that  we  And  it  set  forth  even  in  the 
new  ffittoin  dtt  Avnpmt  of  M.  ^  Siamondi,  a  writer 
nsiiaCf  ao  clear-aght«d  and  so  little  a  slave  to  the  routine 
of  bis  predeoessors.  But  a  dosely  attenti\-e  as  well  as 
pbflosopniral  an^y&ia  of  the  history  of  European  society, 
in  the  middle  ages,  proves  this  'theory,  or  rather  this  sup- 
position, to  be  deceitfuL  It  shows  us  that  Chivalry  was 
not,  in  the  ele^-enth  century,  an  innovation,  an  instituiion 
brought  about  by  a  special  exigency  which  it  was  expressly 
adapted  to  meet  It  arose  much  more  simply,  more  natu- 
rally, and  more  sQenUy;  it  was  bnt  the  development  of 
material  beta  long  before  exiating-the  spontaneous  result 
of  the  Germanic  mannen  and  Ae  feudal  relatioiia.  It  took 
ita  birth  in  rtie  interior  of  the  finidal  manabna,  without  any 
set  purpose  beyond  diat  of  declarit^;,  first,  tba  admfaaiott  n 
the  young  man  to  the  rank  and  occupation  of  the  warrior; 
secondly,  Ae  tie  which  bound  htm  to  his  feudal  superior — 
hia  lord^  who  conferred  upon  him  the  arms  uf  knighthood. 


abont  to  enter.  When  tbe  sermon  was  ov»r,  the  novfae 
advanced  towards  the  altar,  with  the  sword  of  kn^;hthoo« 
auniMided  ham  hb  naok :  the  prieat  took  it  off,  Uesaed  it, 
and  attaehed  it  to  hia  noek  nun.  The  novice  than  went 
and  knatt  before  tho  lord  anio  to  knight  him.  *To 
what  end,*  the  lord  then  oaked  htan,  *4oyo«  deainto  entw 
into  this  orderf  If  it  ia  that  yon  may  be  rich,  repose  your- 
self, and  be  honoured  without  doing  honour  to  kuightbood, 
then  you  are  unworthy  of  it,  and  would  be  to  the  knu^ht- 
hood  you  should  receive,  wlut  the  simoniacal  ctergyman  ia 
to  the  prelacy.'  And  on  the  young  man  s  a.iiiwuring  that' 
he  promised  wdl  to  dieebarge  the  duties  of  a  kntght.  the 
lord  granted  his  request. 

llten  did  knights  m  attendance,  and  sometimes  ladies, 
approach  the  novice,  and  array  him  in  hia  nove.  garb, 
putting  on  first  tbe  spurs,  next  the  hauberk  or  coat  of  mad, 
then  the  cuirass  or  breast-plate,  then  tbe  brassarta  or  arm- 
pieces,  and  the  gauntlets,  and  lastly  girding  on  the  sword 
Ibon,  he  was  diAted,  to  use  the  modem  Ei^uh  exprea- 
Bion  derived  ftmn  the  French  aAtU>i,  which,  aooordmg  to 
Dueuige^  signified  ndqpf^.  The  lord  rose  from  hia  aoM; 
went  up  to  him  and  nve  him  the  aeenlatle,  that  ia,  three 
Btrukes  with  the  tlat  of  his  sword  upon  the  shoulder  or  tbe 
na]-e  of  the  neck,  and  sometimes  a  blow  with  the  palm  of 
hia  hand  upon  the  cheek,  saying.  *In  the  name  of  Ot>d, 


Of  thia  we  find  an  irrefr^able  proof  in  tbe  history  of  ihe 
term  mitgt  itsdf.  whieb  was  constantly  uaed  in  tbelatinity  Saint  Micluel.  and  Saint  George^  I  make  thee  a  knight;;* 
of  the  middle  ages  to  designate  the  chevalier,  or  knight.  ,  and  sometimes  adding,  '  Be  thou  brave,  hold,  and  loyal.* 
Towards  the  encTof  the  Roman  empire,  the  verb  mitt  fare  '  The  young  man  being  thus  knighted,  they  handed  him  his 
signified  simply  to  serve,  to  discharge  some  serWce  towards  ,  helmet,  and  broueht  nim  a  horse  upon  which  be  sprang, 
a  superior,  whether  the  service  its^f  were  of  a  military  or  uaually  without  the  aid  of  the  stirrun,  and  earaooled  withm 
a  civil  nature.  The  serince  originally  denoted  by  this  ex-  I  the  church,  brandiBhing  his  lance  ana  llounahing  his  sword 
prcssion,  indeed,  was,  no  duubt,  the  military  service  ex-  I  Then  quitting  the  church,  he  went  and  exhibited  himself 
clusively ;  but  Xiie  use  of  tbe  term  had  in  course  of  time  j  in  like  manner  in  puUw,  beneath  the  castle  walls,  before  the 
been  extended  nntil  it  embraced  every  subordinate  ofRee  !  populaoe.whomho  found  a^oriyawaitii^  their  ahsn  of  the 
and  flinction.   After  the  Germanic  invasions  of  tiie  do- 1  ipeetade. 

dining  Roman  empire,  we  find  H  ftequentiv  employed  In  I  It  ia  eaqr  to  root^in  in  aU  thii  the  influenea  of  die 
speaking  of  tbe  household  of  the  barbarian  kings,  and  the  '  prieaUiood,  studious  to  eaaoeiate  religion  with  ever^  eirenm- 
omcea  which  tbdr  companions  held  about  their  persons. ;  stance  of  a  solemnity  so  important  in  the  wnrito^a  lifo. 
Soon,  by  a  natural  retrogression,  in  conformity  with  the  i  Not  only  have  the  Christian  sacraments  Uwir  phee  in  the 


new  turn  given  to  the  social  stats,  the  term  mile*  resumed 
its  afanost  exclusively  warlike  character,  and  denoted  the 
comfnnion,  faithful  to  the  service  of  his  superior.  It  thus 
became  synonymous  with  vagnt*.  or  vatmiiu»,  and  indi- 
cated that  a  certain  man  held  of  another  a  beneflcium,  or  fee, 
and  was  attached  to  him  by  that  consideration ;  in  short, 
from  the  ninth  to  tbe  twelnh  oentury,  the  word  mile»  de- 
noted, not  the  chevalier,  or  knight,  as  ordinarily  conceived 
of,  and  as  M.  de  Sismondi  himself  has  described  him,  but 
simply  tiie  companion,  the  rusal,  of  a  feudal  superior. 

Here  we  aee  the  true  and  necessary  or^n  of  chivalry. 
But  in  tbe  course  of  tea  development,  when  onee  tbe  feudal 
socie^  had  acquired  some  degree  of  stability  and  self-oon- 
fidence,  the  usages,  the  feelings,  the  ctreumstances  of  every 
kind,  which  attended  the  young  man's  admission  among 
the  vassal  warriors,  came  under  two  influences  which  soon 
gave  them  a  fresh  direction,  and  impressed  them  with  a 
novel  character.  Retigi  .n  and  imagination,  poetry  and  the 
church,  laid  hold  on  chivalry,  and  used  tt  as  a  powerful 
means  of  attaining  the  object  they  had  in  view,  of  meeting 
the  moral  wants  which  it  was  their  business  to  provide  for. 
So  early  as  the  ninth  century  we  find  some  religious  cere- 
monies associated  with  the  Germanic  practices  on  these 
occasions.  A  succinct  account  of  the  reception  of  a  che- 
valier, as  practised  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  will  show  %rfiat 
progress  this  combination  had  made,  and  how  powerAilly 
the  ehnreh  had  laid  its  gntip  on  tmrj  pnrtinuar  (tf  th^ 
solemn  act  of  the  feud^  iifo. 

The  young  man,  the  squire,  aspiring  to  knighthood,  was 
first  of^ all  stripped  of  his  nrments  an^  put  into  a  bath,  the 

Smbol  of  punfieatioQ.  On  his  coming  out  of  the  bath, 
ey  clad  faun  in  a  white  tunic,  the  symbol  of  purity,  a  red 
robe,  emblematic  of  the  blood  which  he  was  to  shed  in  the 
cause  of  the  feitb,  and  a  black  doublet,  in  token  of  the  dj»- 
solution  which  awaited  him  as  well  as  all  mankind.  Thus 
purified  and  dothed,  the  novice  kept  a  rigorous  fhst  for 
twenty-four  hours.  When  evening  came,  he  entered  the 
cltunm,  and  passed  the  night  in  prayer,  sometimes  alone, 
■ometimes  with  a  priest  and  wiUi  sponsors  who  prayed  in 
niDpany  with  hho.  The  next  raonung,  his  fifst  litt  wma 
oonfeflsion ;  after  which  the  priest  administered  to  him  ^ 
communion ;  apd  after  communion  he  heard  a  mass  of  the 
Huly  Oboat,  and  commonly  a  sermon  on  tbe  duttee  of  a 
sbavalier.  and  the  new  ooarso  of  lifo  on  which  he  waa 


ceremonial,  but  several  of  the  obser^mnces  mure  peculiariy 
ehivalrifl  are  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  sacrament.  Such  was  the  share  taken  by 
the  ecclesiastical  order  in  what  may  be  called  the  exterior 
material  part  of  the  reception  of  a  knight  And  when  we 
took  into  themoral  oharactei  of  chivalry,  when  we  examine 
the  series  of  oaths  required  of  the  knights  at  various  periods 
ham  the  eleventh  to  the  fburteetith  century,  and  mark  the 
ideaa  and  Uie  foelings  with  which  it  waa  aought  to  imbue 
^em,  we  find  the  derical  inftuonoe  no  lass  distinctly  ap- 
parent, Cntain  it  is.  that  in  Ihm  obligation*  thus  impoaed 
upon  ibe  ohevdier,  we  find  a  moral  development  axtrem^ 
foreign  to  the  state  of  lay  locietf  at  ^at  period.  Mom 
notions  so  exalted— often  so  delicately  scruptdooa — abova 
all,  BO  humane,  and  ao  constantly  impressed  with  the  r*< 
ligious  character,  evidently  emanated  from  the  deigy.  Tlwy 
awne  then  viewed  the  duties  and  rdations  of  men  in  sum 
a  light ;  and  their  influenoe,  it  must  be  owned,  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  directing  towards  the  fulfilment  of 
those  duties,  and  the  improvement  of  those  r^atwna,  the 
ideas  aiul  the  usagfls  to  which  chivalry  had  given  birth. 
Whatever  ev'ls  resm'^Kl  from  the  unscrupulous  and  impro 
videnl  use  wtiioh  the  Roman  church  nmde  of  this  direct 
inftuenee  over  the  power  of  the  sword,  in  promoting  ao 
many  erusadea  a^^init  the  in^el  and  the  adusmaCia,  it  un- 
deniably made  use  of  the  ehiv^e  ioaUtutionB  vliich  fea- 
daliam  nnd  brought  forth,  in  labouring  to  introduce  imernal 
paaco  fai  society,  and  a  itrioter  and  mora  jompcthwisiv* 
morality  into  individual  conduct. 

In  proportion  aa  this  endovoor  eneceedad.  and  at  chi- 
valry more  and  mora  appeared  under  a  character  at  onee 
warlike,  raligiou%  and  moral,  at  once  oonhirmable  and 
auperior  to  the  actual  mannera.  it  seized  upon  and  inflamed 
the  imagioationa  of  men ;  and  in  like  manner  as  it  had  inti- 
mately bound  itself  up  with  their  belief,  so  it  also  became 
the  itfeal  stjndard  of  their  aspirations,  and  the  souroe  of 
their  moat  eitalted  pleasures.  Poetry,  in  sbottilaid  bold  on 
ehivalry.  as  religion  had  already  dune.  As  early  as  the 
eleventh  eeiOury,  tbe  chi\'alrio  ceremonies,  duties,  and  ad- 
venturea.  ftwrned  the  mine  to  which  the  puota  reported  for 
the  means  of  charming  the  people :  of  at  once  mtitying 
and  stimulating  thatmaviagof  tbo  imagination,  that  tbirtf 
for  incidents  more  Tarwd  and  more  stinwg,  foramAi^ 
purw  ud  mwt  ilvnCed*  tbM|itfe«d  ij^nJiiok»^I»  It 
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should  be  olnerved  that  in  tha  earlier  ita^  of  locie^ 
poetry  is  not  merely  a  national  pastime ;  it  is  also  a  means 
of  progress,  exalting  and  derelopuig  man's  moral  nature. 
The  poetical  remains  that  have  descended  to  us  from  that 
Bge  shov,  that  the  poet  imposed  upon  the  eherslier  the 
fiilfllment  of  the  same  duties,  and  the  practice  of  the  same 
virtues,  as  were  inoulo^  in  the  more  solemn  exhortations 
of  the  priest 

It  is  an  oft*repeated  obsemtion,  that  all  this  ma  mere 
poetry,  a  flue  ohuunra,  beuing  no  rasemblanoe  whatever  to 
-the  reality.  And  indeed,  when  we  eonsider  tiie  state  of 
manners  in  those  three  centuriM,  and  the  incidents  of  daily 
occurrence  that  filled  the  lives  of  men,  the  contrast  between 
the  duties  and  the  actions  of  the  chevalints  is  truly  shock- 
ing, period  before  us  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Uie  most 
grtnsly  brutal  in  the  hiKtory  of  European  socie^,  one  in 
which  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  and  violenoe, 
in  which  the  public  peace  was  most  incessantly  disturbed, 
in  which  the  most  dissolute  manners  prevailed.  To  any 
one  attending  only  to  the  positive  and  practical  state  o£ 
society,  all  this  poetry  and  morality  of  chivalry  looks  like 
sheer  &lsehood.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  chivalric 
morality  and  po^ry  existed  simultaneously  with  these  dis- 
orders, with  this  barbarism,  with  all  this  deplorable  social 
state.  The  monuments  are  beSnre  us:  the  ocuttast,  we 
repeat,  is  shockin)^  but  it  is  reaL 

This  very  contrast,  howeror,  forms  the  great  distinctive 
ehaimeteristic  of  the  middle  ages.  When  we  look  into  other 
sociid  systems,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman,  when  we  examine, 
for  instance,  the  early  staoe  of  Greek  society,  its  heroic  age, 
«r  which  the  poems  that  bear  the  name  of  Homer  present 
a  &ithful  mirror,  we  there  find  nothing  resembling  the 
contradiction  that  strikes  us  in  the  middle  ages.  The  prac- 
tice and  the  theory  of  manners  are  there  nearly  accordant 
We  do  not  find  men  havim;  ideas  much  purer,  nobler,  and 
more  generous  than  their  &ily  aots.  Homer's  heroes  seem 
quite  unconscions  of  tluiir  own  brutalitf|,  feroci^,  selfish- 
ness, and  covetouaness ;  their  moral  science  is  no  better 
than  their  conduit ;  tlwir  principles  are  on  a  levd  with 
tbeir  acts.  We  find  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  aU  other 
soetal  systems  in  their  vigorous  and  turbnlettt  youth.  Bot 
in  Burope^  on  the  contrary,  in  the  middle  agei^  irtiile  the 
deeds  are  habitually  detestable,  while  crimes  and  disnrdam 
of  every  deseription  abound,  yet  we  find  dwelling  in  the 
minds  and  ims^nations  of  men  nobler  instineta  and  more 
exalted  aspirations.  Their  notions  of  virtue  are  much  more 
deTelo|ied;  tbeir  ideas  of  justice  incomparably  better  than 
what  IS  practised  around  them,  than  what  they  practise 
themselves.  A  brighter  ideal  of  morality  hovers,  as  it  were^ 
above  that  rude  and  stormy  social  state,  attracting  the  view 
and  commanding  the  respect  of  men  whose  lives  are  little 
oonfimnable  to  it.  Christian!^  must  undoubtedly  be  ranked 
among  the  principal  causes  of  this  &ct:  for  its  great  cha- 
racteristic u,  its  labouring  to  inspire  men  vifen  a  high 
moral  ambition,  to  keep  eonstantly  before  tbeir  tyet  a 
standard  inflnit^y  superior  to  human  reality,  and  stimulate 
them  to  attain  it  But  whatever  be  the  caus^  the  ftict  is 
indubitable.  We  find  it  evttywhere  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
the  popular  poetry  as  well  as  in  tiie  exhortations  of  the 
priests.  The  moral  conceptions  of  men  rose  Ikr  above  Uie 
Tvaottoeof  their  lives.  Nor  let  it  be  thoi^ht  because  those 
conei^ttions  did  not  govern  their  actions,  because  their 
practice  so  strangely  belied  their  theory,  that  the  influence 
of  the  theory  was  absolutely  null.  The  habitual  judgment 
of  men  upon  human  actions  is  not  without  its  effect  It 
has  been  justly  remarked,  that  a  bad  action  is  better  than 
a  bad  prmciple:  a  bad  action  may  remain  isolated  and 
solitary ;  but  a  bad  principle  is  constantly  fructifying:  for, 
after  all.  it  is  the  mind  that  governs ;  and  a  man  acto  bom 
reflection  mudi  oftener  than  he  is  himself  aware  of.  In 
the  t^jea  ehivalry,  we  repeat,  the  principles  were  infinite^ 
better  than  the  acts.  For  instance,  at  no  period  perhaps 
naa  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  bean  more  liora- 
tious ;  yet  never  was  purity  of  manners  more  stm^hr  en- 
joined or  more  feelii^ly  described.  Nor  was  it  a  theme 
fbr  poetic  eulogy  alone.  We  Bnd  from  a  rauHituda  of  tes- 
timonteft  that  the  public  thought  in  this  partieidar  as  the 
poet  spoke,  that  the  prevailing  moral  notimis  ware  pure 
and  noble  amidst  all  tiia  munaia  and  lioantioosnass  of 
conduct. 

This,  then,  was  the  grand  moral  characteristic  of  ehivalry, 
whioh  entities  it  to  an  important  place  in  thehistwy  of  mo- 
dam  etviliiation.  U  on  the  othw  hand,  «a  rarud  it  not 


in  a  moral  but  m  a  social  pomt  of  view,  not  as  an  idea,  but 

as  an  institution,  it  merits  hut  slight  consideration;  for 
though  it  had  a  great  and  stirring  part  in  the  world's 
affairs,  ^et  as  alreadyshown,  it  did  not  constitute  an  actual 
specific  institution  at  alL  The  feudal  lords,  the  possessors 
of  fleft,  were  alone  chevaliers ;  they  alone,  with  few  excep- 
tions, had  the  right  to  become  so.  The  bights  formed  no 
sepanto  dass  of  society  with  distinct  functions  and  duties 
Inus  chinlry,  properly  so  called,  being  inseparably  bound 
up  with  feuoBlity,  could  not  survive  its  extinction;  and 
aocordiiuly,  so  euljr  as  the  fourteenth  ccaitnry,  when  com 
pared  wiui  ite  condition  inthe  twelfth,  we  find  it  to  be  ra* 
pidly  declining. 

It  had,  however,  given  birth  to  the  rciigious  orders,  as 
the  Templars,  the  knighte  of  St  John,  and  the  Teutonic 
knights ;  and  it  was  beginning  to  produce  the  courtly  or- 
ders— those  of  garters  and  ribbons — the  knighthood  of 
mere  rank  and  parade.  It  was  destined  to  tincture  yet  a 
long  while  the  manners,  the  language,  and  the  literature  of 
European  society.  But  the  true  chiTalry,  that  to  which 
alone  the  name  can  strictiy  be  applied,  flourished  and  fell 
with  feudalism. 

CHIVES,  a  mull  spedes  of  allium  called  ampeloprasum. 
Its  bulbe  have  the  usual  garlic  odour  of  the  genus,  and  are 
used  in  soups 'and  stews:  they  are  but  Uttia  cultivated. 

CHLA^IITS,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insads,  of  the 
fiimily  Harpaiida,  and  section  PamUmmanea  (Dejean.) 

Ilie  species  of  this  genus  are  all  of  tolerably  large  siz^ 
very  elegant  in  form,  and  goierally  adorned  with  various 
hues  of  green,  the  colours  being  rich,  but  not  glossy, 
owing  to  the  upper  parts  being  more  or  less  covered  vim 
a  very  delicate  pubescence,  which  produces  a  silk-like 
appearance.  Very  many  of  the  species  have  the  legs  and 
antenutt  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  tiw  outer  margin  of 
the  wing-cases  of  tiie  same  tint,  and  some  have  the  elytra 
adorned  with  la^  yellow  tpots. 

The  genus  Cbtonius  constitutes  a  very  lar^  group  of 
the  Harpalidn,  which,  aooording  to  our  viawa,  embraces 
the  genera  .^mnir  and  Dinodgg,  we  will  therefore  briefly 
notice  tite  distit^uishing  characters  of  these  three  ^roiqia. 

All  three  of  the  genera  a^ree  in  having  the  tarn  of  the 
anterior  pair  of  legs  dilated  in  the  males,  and  a  bifid  tooth 
in  the  middle  of  the  emargination  of  the  mentum ;  but  the^- 
diffisr  chiefhr  in  the  form  of  the  terminal  joant  of  the  pal|a, 
and  the  difference  may  be  thus  ei^nsssed: — 

Terminal  joint  of  the  palpi. 
Elongated  and  truncated  at  the  apex,  ChUeniut. 
Elongated  and  distinctly  securiform  *,  Epomu. 
Short  and  slightly  securiform,  Dtnodet. 

As  regards  the  form  of  these  insects,  the  body  is  generally 
more  or  less  oval,  and  very  slightly  convex :  the  thorax  is 
almost  always  considerably  narrower  than  the  eljrtra,  broad 
towards  the  anterior  part,  and  diminishing  in  width  towards 
the  posterior.  The  head  is  rather  lon^  the  eyes  project  coi^ 
sidenddy,  end  are  rather  remote  from  the  base  of  the  head; 
theportion  of  the  head  before  the  eyes  is  rather  pointed. 

The  species  are  found  under  stones,  weeds,  and  almost 
any  rubWi  which  will  affbrd  than  shelta;  sometimes 
under  the  loose  bark  of  old  ^rees,  near  the  root  but  they 
must  be  sought  after  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 

Of  the  genus  ChlsBiiiuB  H.  LeComte  Dejean  enumerates 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  species,  a  great  portion  of  which 
are  European ;  many  are  from  Afirics,  the  fiast  Indies,  and 
North  America,  but  South  America  and  Australia  H>pear 
to  be  almost  destitute  of  these  insects. 

In  England  eight  species  have  been  discovered ;  of  &ese 
however  two  only  have  been  fbund  in  any  abundance 
Chlanitu  vestitM  ( Carabw  marginattUt  Lin.)  is  wry  com 
num  in  the  soutii  of  England,  and  is  found  under  stones  by 
the  e^as  of  ponds  where  gravel  abounds.  It  is  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  length,  black  beneath,  and  of  a  rich  great 
colour  above:  the  elytia  are  distiniitiy  striated,  very  finely 
punctured,  and  oovwed  witii  a  delicatte  pub^cence  of  a 
gi^den  hue :  their  outer  maq;in  is  of  a  pale  yellov  colour : 
uiis  tint  is  confined  to  a  narrow  line  towards  the  base  of 
the  elytra,  but  forms  a  broad  patch  at  the  apex;  the  head 
and  thorax  are  rather  glossy ;  the  latter  is  finely  punctured 
throughout  and  has  the  ma^in  slightiy  tinted  with  yellow ; 
the  l^  anteniuB,  and  palpi  are  ywowishrirliite  wnm  the 
insect  IS  ahve. 

*  SaraiUtaiB  (MCMtflmMi).    '  Whtn  tka 
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Of  toa  ReBW  Bpomu  U.  DqMo  enament«s  ax  ^toiei, 
ODOe  of  which  ii  said  to  have  been  fbund  in  England,  but  it 
is  here  decidedly  T«ry  rare,  mioe  only  three  spedmena  are 
recorded.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
the  bead  and  thorax  are  of  an  obscure  brasBy-greeo  colour 
and  slightly  punctured;  the  elytra  are  black,  with  the 
outer  margin  pale  yellow ;  the  1^  and  antennss  are  also 
yellow. 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  in  Prance  and  Italy. 

The  genus  DinoMt  only  embraces  four  species.  Z). 
rufipet  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  rich  blue  colour 
above,  and  finely  punctured  throughout :  the  legs  and  base 
of  the  antemue  are  of  a  reddbh-yellow  colour. 

The  thorax  in  this  genus  (taking  D.  rufipet  as  the  type) 
is  broader  and  more  rounded  than  in  the  genera  Chhenius 
and  Bpomis.  The  q»ecies  descnbed  is  found  in  France  and 
Italy. 

C^UUIYDOSAURUS,  a  genus  of  Saurians,  founded 
by  Mr.  Gray,  upon  a  specimen  brought  hpme  by  Captain 
Phillip  Parker  King,  R.N..  F.R.S.,  &c.,  on  his  return  from 
bis  survey  of  the  intertropical  and  western  coasts  of 
Australia,  performed  between  the  years  1818  and  1822. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Gray's  description : — 

Animal  scaly;  the  head  depressed;  the  nostrils  placed 
oo  the  side,  midway  between  the  eyes  and  the  end  of  the 
heail ;  Uie  drum  of  the  ear  naked ;  the  front  teeth  conical, 
awl-shaped  (eight  in  the  upper,  and  four  in  the  lower 
jaw),  the  hinder  ones  longest;  the  side  or  cheek  teeth 
compressed,  short,  forming  a  single  ridge,  gradually  longer 
behind ;  tongue  short,  fleshy,  with  an  oval  smooth  disk  at 
each  ade  of  the  lower  part  of  its  front  part ;  neck  rathet 
\qu^  famished  on  each  side  with  a  large  plaited  frill, 
supported  above  by  a  crescent-shaped  cartilage,  arising 
from  the  upper  hinder  part  of  the  ear,  and,  in  toe  middle, 
by  an  elongation  of  the  aide  fork  of  the  bone  of  the  tongue ; 
body  compressed  legs  rather  long,  especially  the  hinder 
ones ;  destitute  of  femoral  pores ;  feet  four,  with  five  toes, 
the  first  having  two,  the  second  three,  the  third  four,  the 
fourth  five,  and  the  Uttle  finger  and  toe  three  joints ;  claws 
compressed,  hooked ;  tail  long,  nearly  round,  scalv.  Ex- 
ample, Chiamydotaurut  Kingii.  The  colour  is  yellowish- 
brown,  Tari^;ated  with  black.  The  head  is  depressed, 
with  the  sides  erect,  leaving  a  blunt  ridge  on  the  upper 
part  wherein  the  eyes  are  placed.  The  ri^e  over  the  eyes 
is  covered  with  larger  scales  than  those  over  the  head. 
The  eyes  are  rather  small,  with  a  fleshy  ridge  above  them, 
and  the  eyelids  are  covered  with  minute  scales,  and  sur* 
rounded  by  a  deUcate  serrated  ridge  of  small  upright  ones. 
The  lips  are  surrounded  by  a  row  of  oblong  four-sided 
scales,  arranged  lengthways,  the  fhint  scale  of  the  upper 
lip  being  the  largest.  The  chin  is  covered  with  narrow 
mid-ribl^  scales,  with  a  five-aided  one  in  the  centre,  and 
several  of  l^er  size  just  over  the  front  of  the  fork  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  nostrils  are  surrounded  by  a  rather  large 
orbicular  scale,  situated  nearly  mid-way  between  the  eye 
and  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw.  the  tubes  pointing  forwards. 
The  side  of  the  fiue  has  a  very  obacure  ridge  extending 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to'  the  under  ^rt  of  the  ear. 
The  neck  is  covered  with  amalt  scales.  The  frill  arises 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  just  over  the  front  of 
the  ears,  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  extends 
down  to  the  front  part  of  the  chest,  supported  above  by  a 
lunate  cartilage  arising  from  the  hinder  dorsal  part  of  the 
ear,  and  in  the  centre  oy  a  bone  which  extends  about  half 
iu  length.  Each  frill  has  four  plaits  which  convet^  on 
the  under  part  of  the  chin,  and  fbld  it  up  on  the  side, 
and  a  fifth  where  the  two  are  united  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck.  The  frvnt  part  of  its  upper  edge 
is  elegantly  lerratedi  but  the  hinder  or  lower  part  is  quite 
entire :  the  outer  surface  is  covered  with  carinated  scales, 
those  in  the  centre  being  the  largest  The  inner  sur&ce 
is  quite  smooth.  The  scales  of  the  back  are  oval,  and 
nearly  smooth ;  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and 
upper  part  of  the  legs  have  a  short  mid-rib,  and  those  of 
the  sides  and  joints  of  the  limbs  are  minute.  The  tail  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  body,  roundish,  covered  with  scales 
▼hich  hare  each  a  sharp  mid-rib,  and  towards  the  termt- 
nttion,  which  is  blunt,  form  six  rows,  so  as  to  render  that 
organ  obscurely  hexagonaL  The  toes  are  long,  very 
unequal,  compressed,  and  scaly.  The  claws  are  hooked, 
sad  hom-roloured. 

DmmtioTU.  Lei^;th  of  the  tail,  twelve  inches ;  of  the 
body,  five ;  of  the  bead,  five  and  a-half.   Breadth  of  the 


head  over  the  ejM,  one  moh.  Length  of  the  tiilgh,  eat 
inch  nine-tenths ;  of  the  foot  and  sole,  two  inches  twD> 
tenths ;  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  frill,  ten  inches. 

Locality  and  Habit*.  We  owe  the  discovery  of  this 
extraordinary  Saurian  to  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  who 
accompanied  Capt  King's  exp'tdition  as  his  Majesty's 
botanical  collector  for  I&w  Gardens,  and  to  whom  natu- 
ralists in  general  are  so  much  indebted  for  the  zeal  dis- 
played by  him  in  favour  of  natural  history,  and  for  the 
liberality  with  which  he  has  communicated  the  results  of 
his  labours.  He  found  the  specimen  from  which  the  de- 
scription was  taken  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  Careening 
Bay,  at  the  bottom  of  Port  Nelson,  and  sent  it  to 
Everard  Home,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  the  capture  in  Mr.  Cunningham's  Journal: — 
'  I  secured  a  lizard  of  extraordinary  appearance,  which  had 
perched  itself  upon  the  stem  of  a  small  decayed  tree ;  it 
nad  a  curious  cren&ted  membrane,  like  a  ruff  or  tippet 
round  its  neck,  covering  its  shoulders,  and  when  expanded, 
which  it  was  enabled  to  do  by  means  of  transverse  slender 
"cartilages,  it  spreads  five  inches  in  the  form  of  an  open 
umbrella.  I  regret  that  my  eagerness  to  secure  so  interest- 
ing an  animal  did  not  adrnit  of  sufficient  time  to  allow  the 
lizard  by  its  alarm  or  irritabilitv  to  show  how  far  it  depended 
upon,  or  what  use  it  made  oi,  Inia  extraordinary  membrane 
when  its  life  was  threatened.  Its  head  was  rather  large, 
and  eyes,  whilst  living,  rather  prominent;  its  tongjue, 
although  bifid,  was  short  and  thick,  and  appeared  to  be 
tubular.'  According  to  Captain  King,  the  colour  of  the 
tongue  and  inside  of  the  mouth  was  yellow.  Mr.  Gray  is 
of  opinion  that  this  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Agamee. 
[AoAMA,  Zoology.]  We  give  a  representation  of  the  dead 
animal  fkom  the  figure  in  the  Appendix  to  Captain  Khig's 
*  Voya^,'  where  the  animal  and  its  capture  are  described ; 
and,  below  it,  a  representation  of  the  living  head,  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  illuBtrationa  to  the  *  Suites  ft  Buffon.' 


.ChluDyHoaanniB  KingU.) 

o.UwMiimaliiitheMBieumof  College  of  SarfMU  i  b,  nvTMenUtlan 
of  th«  llnng  hMd.  •  "  r 


CHLAMY'PHORUS  (Zoology).  Dr.  Harlan's  name  for 
a  ^nus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  Edentata,  first  de- 
scribed by  him  m  the  '  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,*  vol.  i,  from  a  specimen  presented  to 
the  Philadelphia  Museum,  on  the  18th  December,  1824, 
ty  Mr.  William  Closeberry,  according  to  whom  it  is  the 
Pickidago  of  the  Indians  in  Mendoza  ( its  native  place),  on 
the  east  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  lat  33°  25',  and  long.  69°  47'. 
It  had  been  obtained  on  the  spot  in  a  living  state,  but  lived 
in  confinement  only  a  few  days.  The  viscera  and  the 
mreater  portion  of  the  skeleton  had  been  removed  before 
the  animal  came  into  Dr.  Harlan's  possession.   In  Mard^ 
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18t8,  oouncQ  of  the  Zoolc^cal  Soeietr  of  London,  in- 
fluenced by  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  V^n,  ptwsed  in 
the  hands  of  Mi.  Yarrell  a  specimen  of  this  rare  and  new 
animal,  and  the  latter  able  zoologist  to  emeeuted  the  trust 
nposed  in  him,  as  to  produce  a  perftet  skdaton,  irhboat 
IqjurinK  the  skin,  which  was  mounted  bjr  Mr.  Lesdbeater, 
When  Mr.  Yarrell  returned  the  specimen  to  the  Society, 
he  accompanied  it  with  a  valuable  paper  on  the  ostaoliwy 
of  the  animal,  ft-om  which  we  are  enabled  to  supply  the 
information  which  the  absence  of  materials  prevented  Dr. 
Harlan  from  giving. 

Otteohgy.  The  rorm  of  the  head  presents  the  ftgme  of 
an  irregular  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  turned  toward  the 
spine ;  the  cranium  does  not  exhibit  any  sutures ;  the 
cavity  capacious ;  the  frontal  bone  supporting  two  rounded 
processes  projecting  upwaids  and  somewhat  outwards ;  the 
space  between  them  occupied  by  a  substance  resembtinc 
in  appearance  adipose  matter,  fmax  which  issued  a  flai£ 
like  oiL  From  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  these  two 
rounded  processes,  a  narrow  ridge  of  bone  extends  fbrwaids 
on  each  side  converging  towards  nose.  The  naaa^ 
hones  elongated,  the  otiice  opening  downwards.  Ko  in- 

eisor  nor  canine  teeth  in  either  jaw;  molan  eylindriflal, 

separate  encircled  with  enamel,  hut  none  on  the  crowns ; 
the  first  tooth  op  each  side  in  the  lower  jaw,  having  no 
opponent,  is  the  longest,  the  remaining  seven  opposed  to 
ttte  first  seven  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  taking  angular  im- 
pressions OD  their  surfaces  by  contact ;  the  directiou  and 
depth  of  the  alveolar  cavities  of  the  upper  jaw  distlacily 
marked  on  the  outside  by  parallel  ru^es ;  in  the  lower 
jaw  the  alveolar  cavities  are  piercod  the  whole  d«pih.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  elongated;  the  inferior 
edge  concave  the  first  half  of  its  length,  then  convex ;  the 
plate  brood,  risiii|^  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the 
teeth ;  the  condyloid  process  longer  than  the  eoj-onoid,  the 
condyle  itself  elongated  transversely.  The  external  meatus 
auditorius  is  extended  in  the  form  of  a  semicircular  cylin- 
drical tube  of  bone,  curving  round  the  base  of  the  zygoma, 
and  peasinff  fiwwnrds  terminates  in  an  aperture  imme- 
diatelv  hehuid  the  eyi.  Tlw  orbits  and  temporal  fosss 
united ;  the  lygomatie  arefa  Is  slander  posteriorW,  hut  be- 
comes much  stnmBer  tovanls  the  flKmc»  expanding  dovn- 
wardfc  and  AimifBcd  with  an  aente  dMoendlog  pwBf, 
The  oesfpital  flnamen  Is  of  gnat  liM, 


,  (lluiBeroUMqpflMniirmieaiiu.; 

The  cervical  vertehra  seven,  the  first  laive,  the  articu- 
lating surlace  broad;  the  Snd,  Std,  and  «h,  very  firmly 
ossified  together,  pierced  with  foramina  for  the  passage  <w 
the  cervical  vesa^;  the  5th  united  to  the  4tb  on  the 
under  ^urfkce  oply ;  the  6th  and  7th  slender  and  separate, 
allowing  the  bead  great  freedom  of  motion  upwards;  the 
whole  of  the  last  six  grooved  on  the  under  swfece,  in  *••■» 
line  of  the  passage  of  the  cesopliagui.  Dorsal  vertebra  t 
eleven,  the  spinous  process  of  the  first  slender,  threv 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  the  others  diminish  gradually  in 
Ipngth,  but  increase  in  size ;  all  directed  backwards.  The 
flnt  rib  is  vei^  bro»d,  and  from  the  2od  to  the  9th,  the 
ribs  of  the  Chlampf-horus,  like  those  of  birds,  are  firmly 
united  to  the  steru  un  without  the  intervention  of  an 
etongHted  cartilage ;  and,  again  tike  those  of  birds,  are 
also  supplied  wi&  a  fitlse  ymtf  at  the  diitence  of  ^ut 


two*thirds  of  their  length  tram  the  spine  to  the  ttennmi. 
The  fith,  loth  atA  11th,  beinc  Atlse  ribs,  are  united  in 
the  usual  way  to  eeeu  other,  and^to  the  eth,  by  elongatioiu 
of  cartilage  from  their  extramitiea.  The  wvtiona  ot  ribs 
interrening  between  tte  Iklse  joints  and  uie  itemam  an 
in  the  fith,  7th,  and  8tii  ribs,  eonsolidated,  broad,  flattened 
portions  of  bone,  whieh  fbrm  the  boundair  of  the  anterior 
and  lateral  parietes  of  the  thorax.  The  first  bone  of  the 
sternum  is  tmtad  and  flat,  the  superior  sur&ce  refularly 
concave,  the  inferior  irregularly  convex.  Upon  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  sternum  are  two  prominences,  to  which 
are  attached  the  extremities  of  each  clavicle.  From  each 
of  these  articulations  a  dightly  elevated  ridge  proceeds 
backwards  along  the  inferior  surfcoe  of  the  steruum,  con- 
verging towards  the  centre,  where  they  become  united,  and 
form  a  prominent  crftsL  The  lateral  edges  of  this  firat  bone 
of  the  sternum  are  articulated  at  its  anterior  extremity  to 
the  first  and  broadest  rib ;  from  this  part  the  bone  suddenly 
beoomes  narrowed  posteriorly,  and  torminates  in  «  concave 
articular  surftce  to  which  the  second  bone  of  the  sternum 
is  attached.  Judging  from  ihe  imperfect  remains  of  the 
second  bone,  of  which  the  upper  part  only  was  distinguish- 
able, it  would  appear  that  its  form  was  oblong,  the  superior 
surflwe  concave.  The  remaining  portion  or  the  stemiiin 
was  too  much  mutilated  to  admit  fiirther  dwrriprion. 


rCtirtau  mtetoa,  flnt  bow  of  tba  ilnDaii.  wKti  pnta  of  flieRrat  and 
MGOBd  rfbi,  MM  ftw  twfaw.] 

Linnbar  vertebrs  threes  the  spinous  proeeHee  short  and 
flattened ;  the  two  last  dorsal  vertebne,  as  well  a*  the  lum- 
bar, fumislied  wiUi  long  oblique  processes  directed  forwards, 
upwards,  and  outwartu;  the  trannerse  processes  of  the 
fint  two  lumbar  vertebrs  considerably  elongated,  the  last 
possessing  a  rudiment  only. 

The  whole  of  the  sacrum  and  innominate  is  so  peculiar 
and  unique  in  character,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ^ive  any 
correct  idea  of  this  part,  without  the  assistance  of  accurate 
representations.  The  superior  part  of  the  ilium  is  flattened, 
the  upper  part  bent  to  fbrm  an  arched  plane  of  bone,  the 
concavity  of  which  faces  downwards  and  outwards ;  the 
crista  of  great  length  from  before  backwards.  The  inferior 
portion  of  the  Qium  is  much  stronger,  inclining  outwards, 
from  its  Junction  wiUi  the  sacrum  to  the  acetabulum. 

The  transverse  and  spinous  processes  of  the  sacrum  are 
represented  by  three  slender  plates  of  bone,  which,  approx- 
imating as  they  pass  backwards,  ara  united  to  fbm  a  sep- 
tum, extending  down  the  median  line  of  the  sacrum  to  the 
tail.  A  channel  is  formed  on  each  side  of  this  septum  by 
a  thin  flat  plate  of  bone,  which,  arising  from  the  posinifo: 
and  superior  part  of  the  ischium  on  each  side,  is  bent  over 
the  back  part  of  the  sacmm,  and  fixed  to  an  arched  and 
prominent  plate  of  bone,  which  is  extended  from  this  sep- 
tum outwards  to  form  a  Junction  with  it.  The  channels 
thus  produced  are  bounded  below  by  the  sacrum,  on  the 
inner  sides  by  the  septum,  on  the  outer  sides  by  the  as- 
cending pUies  of  bone  Just  described,  and  above  by  the 
function  of  both.  From  this  union  a  short  osseous  stem 
issues  horizofMally  on  each  side,  and  expands  into  a  flat- 
tened circvfair  plate  of  hone,  to  the  rough  sur&oe  of  which, 
as  wdl  as  to  the  tuberosi^  of  ibe  ischium  below,  portions 
of  the  truncated  exterior  of  the  animal  are  firmly  attached. 

The  under  surfsice  of  the  sacrum  is  broad  and  flattened, 
and  marked  by  an  indistinct  central  ridge.  Tne  pelvis 
is  open  in  (iront,  the  ossa  pubis  on  each  side  do  not 
incline  inwards,  but  descend  at  r^ht  angles  from  tbe 
hori2ontal  surfiice  of  the  sacrum.  Xn  the  circumstsnce  of 
the  pelvis  being  open,  iiutn  is  a  second  resemblance  to 
the  bony  structure  in  birds. 

The  caudal  vertebne  are  fourteen  in  number :  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  last  four  are  elongated,  to  support 
the  thin  dilated  lateral  edges  of  the  paddle  or  spetular 
avtremity  of  the  tail  Large  muscles  are  imbedded  in  the 
two  cavities  formed  on  (be  uppei^sQiftm^f^du  sacrum  by 
its  wntum  and  the  S^tilat^aa^eOtattiVS^^  of  tfae 
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dnsEibad;  and  tbaw  an  aatagonut  mnaclei 


m,  tha  pelrU  Men  froa  behind ;  (,  the  nine  mcu  from  below. 

eqiml  ito*  OD  the  nnder  *iir&ce.  The  tendons  of  these 
moKles  vm  inserted  on  the  tipper  and  nnder  parts 
of  the  caudal  T«rtebr%  givii^  power  to  the  tai), 

which  is  invbobl;  exerciwd  in  removuiK  baekwartk  the 
knee  earth  accumulated  undgr  the  belly  of  thii  bonwing 
animal  by  the  action  oi  tbe  fore  legi»  Mid  for  which  pur- 
poae  the  expanded  and  tfattenad  istremitj'  aaens  mA 
calculated. 


[Vertehn  of  the  Uil.] 

The  scapula  has  its  superior  margin  straight,  ending  in 
a  notch  of  great  sixe ;  the  base  rounded ;  the  inferior  mar- 

S'n  conoaTe,  and  the  posterior  inferior  angle  conaiderahty 
Dugatad;  the  ooraeoid  procen  but  little  pnduced,  the 


spine  elevated,  tbe  aaranuon  very  long^  pawng  forwaidi) 
downwardsi  and  inwds.  over  the  head  of  the  hum»u% 
to  be  articulated  to  along  and  slender,  but  perfect  clavicleu 
There  is  a  aeoond  spine  of  uudler  size,  paiallel  to,  but 
beneath  the  true  ^ne.  The  humenu  is  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  lengto,  large,  and  broad;  the  deltoid  crest 

Einent;  between  which  and  the  external  condyle  a 
groove  is  fonned  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles,  &o.; 
condyles  very  moch  elongated  trangverBely ;  the  inner 
condyle  peifurated  above:  the  edge  rising  from  the  ex- 
tem^  condyle  aoute.  The  radius  small,  and  aeven-six- 
teenths  of  an  inch  in  length;  the  ulna  flattened,  concave 
upwards,  the  olecranon  nearly  as  long  as  the  ulna,  hori- 
zontally flattened  also,  and  presenting  a  superior  concave 
Buriace,  ending  in  a  curve  pointing  £wnwards.  The  feet 
furnished  with  sesamoid  bones  for  the  insertion  of  the 
tendons  of  the  tlexor  muscles. 

The  femur,  thirteen-sixteentbt  of  an  inch  lon^  lam 
and  strong;  the  length  of  the  neck  coDsiderable;  ue 
great  troc&nter  elongated  backwards  beyond  the  line  of 
the  articulation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  with  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  ending  in  a  tuberosity;  the  lesser  trochanter 
directed  downwards ;  a  third  trochanter  projecting  from 
the  outer  side  of  tbe  shaft  of  the  femur  somewhat  above 
the  middle;  the  condyles  moderately  elongated  trans- 
versely,  tbe  outer  having  a  crest  directed  backwarda.  The 
tibia  and  fibula  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  flattened, 
concave  inwards,  firmly  anchylosed  at  each  extremity,  and 
arched  in  opposite  directiotis,  K^^J^  apfiearance  of 
great  size  and  strength  to  the  leg.  The  os  calcis  elongated 
backwards,  flat,  and  ending  in  a  curve  slightly  inclined 
upwards.  Hind  feet  ^anti^ade. 


[Skeleton  of  ChUmyphotiu  iTaDcttiu.  with  theexcepUoBaTtlieftet.  vrUeh  *n  eoTendwlihlheinte(tutMl&] 

irved  the  following  points  of  resemblance   inflexible  than  sole  leather  of  eauel  tbicl 


Mr.  Yarrell  observed  the  following  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  skeleton  of  Chlamyphorus  and  that  of  other 
quadrupeds: — 1.  Beaver  (Ctutor  Fiber),  in  the  form  and 
substance  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  in  the  flat- 
tened and  dflated  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  the  elongation 
ut'  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  caudal  vertebra), 
but  no  further.  2.  Mole  (Taipa  Huroptva),  in  the  short- 
ness and  great  strength  of  the  legs,  and  in  the  articulation 
of  the  claws  to  the  flnt  phalanges  of  the  toes ;  but  in  the 
form  of  the  bones  id  the  anterior  exliemi^,  as  well  as  in 
the  compressed  elam^  U  u  parfeetW  different,  nor  do  the 
aiticulationa  of  the  bones,  nor  tbe  arrangement  of  die 
miucles,  allow  any  of  the  lateral  motion  so  conspicuous  in 
the  mole.  The  hinder  extremities  of  Chlamyphortu  are 
sIm)  much  more  powerful  3.  Sloth  (Bradypus  iridactylus), 
in  the  form  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the  acute  descending 
prore»i  of  the  zygoma,  but  not  otherwise.  4.  Armadilloes 
{Datypiy,  in  the  coat  of  mail,  in  the  peculiar  ossification 
of  ihe  cervical  vertebrae,  in  possessing  the  sesamoid  bones 
of  the  feet,  and  in  the  general  form  of  the  bones,  except 
those  of  tbe  pelvis ;  they  differ  however  in  the  form  and 
appendages  of  the  head  and  in  the  tail.  5.  Orvcteropits 
Capmait  and  Myrmecophagajufmia,  in  some  of  the  bones. 
6.  Echidna  and  Ormikorhjfniwi*,  in  tin  form  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the  bony  articulations  as  well 
ss  the  dilated  conneoting  plates  of  the  true  and  Adse  rAia 
7  and  8.  Bumitaxntia  end  Packydemata^  in  the  form  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  in  other  points  equally  obviona. 
The  unique  points  in  its  structure  appear  to  be  the  fonn 
of  the  b^d  and  the  open  pelvis. 

Dr.  Bn^Iand  (Bndgewater  Treatise)  contidets  Chkt- 
Kyphortu  one  of  the  nearest  a^proximatioiis  to  Me^a^ie- 
nidR,  inutieularty  in  regard  to  its  coat  of  SMil,  and  m  the 
adaptation  of  the  animu  for  dmpng. 

According  to  Dr.  Harlan,  the  total  length  of  the  entire 
uinral  ia  t\*  inches  two-eightha.  The  vUU  which  ooven 
bo^  ii  of  «  ■iiMiilwiw  MiMwlm  men  dnaa  and 


inflexible  than  sole  leather  of  equel  thickness,  and  u  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  plates  of  a  square,  rhomboidal,  or 
cubical  form,  each  row  separated  by  an  epidermal  or  mem- 
branous  production,  which  is  reflected  above  and  beneath, 
over  the  plates :  the  rows  include  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
two  plates,  the  shell  being  broadest  at  its  posterior  half, 
extending  about  one-half  round  the  body.  This  covenng 
is  loose  throiuhout,  excepting  along  tbe  spina  of  the  back 
and  top  of  the  bead,  being  attached  to  the  back  imme- 
diately above  the  spine  by  a  loose  outieular  {vodifction, 
and  by  the  two  remarkable  bony  proocKCs  on  the  top  of 
tbe  0*  J^^QKtit,  by  meana  of  two  large  plates,  which  are 
nearly  incorporated  with  the  bone  beneath ;  but  for  this 
attachment  the  covering  would-be  very  easily  detached. 
The  number  of  rows  of  plates  on  the  Mck,  counting  from 
the  veriex,  where  they  commence,  is  twenty-four ;  at  the 
twenty-fuiulh  the  shell  curves  suddenly  downwards,  so  at 
to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  body :  this  truncated  surface 
is  oomposed  of  pmtes,  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  back; 
they  are  disposed  in  semicircular  rows,  five  in  number 
the  lower  margin,  somewhat  ellintical,  presents  a  notch  in 
its  centre,  in  which  is  attacbea  the  free  portion  of  tail, 
which  makes  an  abrupt  curvature,  and  runs  beneath  the 
bally  parallel  to  the  axia  of  the  body,  the  extremity  oS  the 
tail  being  dapreised,  so  as  to  form  a  paddW ;  the  rest  of 
the  tail  compressed.  The  superior  semicircular  mai^n  ttf 
die  truncated  surfoce,  together  with  the  lateral  mai^ins  of 
the  shell,  are  beautiAiily  fringed  with  silky  hair. 

HeaO. — Posterior  halt  broad,  anterior  haU^  before  tbe 
eyea,  tapering ;  the  occiput  is  covered  by  the  five  first  rows 
of  the  back  plates  with  which  they  are  continuous ;  the  oc- 
ciput not  distinguishable  extemuy.  The  anterior  half  irf 
the  top  of  tlM  bead  is  ooreied,  first,  by  a  row  of  large  plates, 
five  in  number,  which  are  firtnly  attached  to  tbe  bone  be- 
neath, partieulariy  the  two  outer ;  seoondl^,  by  a  smaller  row, 
six  m  number,  antom  to  whieh*  that  is^tojiMLtba  MP  of 
thanont  iaotmndvfthi 
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Mr.  Yarrdl  observes  that  wlien  separatuur  the  akin  from 
tile  muscles  of  the  baek,  the  flbres  (describeoby  Dr.  Harlan) 
by  which  the  outer  coat  was  attached  in  the  line  of  the  ver- 
tebra were  found  to  be  adherent  to  the  muscles  immediately 
investing  the  spinous  processes,  and  each  of  them,  Mr. 
Yarrell  supposes,  probaoly  afTords  a  nidus  for  vessels  nou- 
rishing the  external  coverine ;  but  these  attachments  did 
not  extend  below  the  dorsal  vertebm.  Proceeding  from 
thence  forwards,  the  great  size  of  the  muscles  of  the  sca- 
pula and  neck  was  apparent,  filling  up  the  whole  space, 
the  back  and  upper  portion  of  the  heaa  forming  one  con- 
tinued line.   The  thick  plate  of  scales  covering  toe  ft-ontal 

Sortion  of  the  head  was  without  difGculty  separated  from 
le  surfaces  of  the  singular  bony  processes  of  the  os  frontis ; 
the  projecting  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  was  re- 
moved with  the  skin,  and  the  tendons  of  several  muscles 
giving  motion  to  the  snout  were  cut  through. 

The  hinder  portion  of  the  body  still  remained  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  skin,  and  this  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of 
some  diflBculty.  The  posterior  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
sacrum  on  each  side  were  firmly  united  by  distinct  attach- 
ments, differing  in  form,  to  certain  scales  of  the  truncated 
extremity  of  the  outer  covering. 

The  necessity  of  preserving  this  outer  covering  entire 
Tendered  a  lUvision  of  these  portions  of  bone  necessary,  and 
from  the  particular  form  of  the  part,  this  was  attended 
-  with  some  hazard,  but  was  ultimately  accomplished  without 
injury,  the  bones  being  cut  through  as  near  to,  and  as 
parallel  with,  the  inner  surface  of  the  plates,  as  their  con- 
fined situation  would  admit.  The  covering  of  the  tail  was 
separated  from  the  vertebrm  as  far  as  the  flattened  ex- 
tremity, where  the  greater  elongation  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  last  mur  vertebra,  and  the  tenuity  of  this 
flattened  portion,  made  further  separation  difficult  The 
tail  was  then  divided  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ver- 
tebra, and  both  parts  of  the  animal  entirety  separated. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  removed  skin  were  two  long, 
broad,  and  thhi  muscles,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
back ;  each  muscle  was  divided,  as  it  approached  the 
shoulder,  into  two  portions ;  the  outer  one  was  attached  to 
the  superior  and  greater  spine  of  the  scapular  bone,  the 
inner  and  longer  i£p  proceeded  forwards,  and  was  inserted 
into  the  transverse  occipital  ridge.  The  posterior  extremity 
of  each  muscle  was  attached  to  the  superior  edge  of  the 
spine  of  the  ihum. 

External  £or.— This,  according  to  Dr.  Harlan,  consists 
of  a  circular,  somewhat  patuloiis  opening,  directly  posterior 
to  the  eye,  surrounded  with  an  elevated  margin,  and  com- 
municating with  a  bony  canal. 

Bye. — Minute,  totally  black;  and,  like  the  ear,  nearly 
hidcfen  by  long  silky  hair. 
Mouth. — Gape  araall. 

Note. — Furnished  with  an  enlai^^  cartilage,  as  in  the 
hog ;  the  anterior  nares  opening  downwards  at  the  inferior 
borcler. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  body  i^  it  appears  from  the 
same  author,  and  the  correctness  of  his  descnption  is  proved 
by  an  inspection  of  the  stuffed  specimen,  covered  with  fine 
silk-likc  hair,  longer  and  finer  than  that  of  the  mole,  but 
not  so  thick  set  The  anterior  of  the  chest  is  large,  f^ill,  and 
■troDg ;  the  anterior  extremities  short,  clumsy,  and  power- 
ftd ;  the  hair  is  continued  for  some  distance  on  the  palm — 
the  phalanges  of  the  hand  united ;  five  powerful  nails  rising 
gradually  one  above  the  other ;  the  external  shortest  and 
broadest ;  the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  sharp  cutting 
instrument,  rather  scooped,  very  convenient  for  progression 
under  ground,  and  such  as  must  verv  much  impede  motion 
on  the  surftce.  Hind  legs  weak  and  short ;  feet  long  and 
narrow;  the  sole  resembles  considerably  the  human  foot, 
having  a  well  defined  heel,  which  rests  flat  upon  the 
grouna,  and  being  arched  in  the  middle,  toee  separate,  nails 
strong. 

In  the  specimen  dissected  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  abdomen 
and  thorax  had  been  opened  throughout  their  whole  length, 
and  the  viscera  from  both  cavities  had  been  entirely  re- 
moved. Adhering  to  the  skin  lining  the  truncated  portion 
of  the  animal,  were  two  sacs  which  had  been  lo^ed  in 
cavities  on  each  outer  side  of  the  sacrum,  immediately  under 
the  superior  projection,  made  evident  by  the  corresponding 
depreeuon  in  the  investing  muscle  of  that  part  Tbeae 
globular  bags  were  lined  with  a  secreting  surfliee,  but  hav- 
mg  Buffered  some  mutilation  in  remoral,  the  mode  by  which 
the  leoretion  puied,  or  its  particular  use,  could  not  be  ascer- 


tained. Mr.  Yarrell  thinks  that  they  are  probably  anal(^us 

to  the  well-known  anal  glands  of  various  other  quadrupeds 
Sexual  Organs. — The  sex,  in  the  specimen  dissectra  by 
Mr.  Yarrell,  was  evident  frem  the  penu  remaining  attached 
to  one  edge  of  the  divided  abdommal  muscles ;  and,  tying 
quite  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  was  found  one  of 
tne  testes,  but  whether  its  original  situation  had  been  in- 
ternal or  external  to  the  parietes,  could  not  be  asoertainedL 
The  penis  itself  was  lai^  compared  to  the  size  of  the 
animal,  and  one  inch  and  one-eighth  in  length.  The  con- 
fined situation  of  the  female  sexual  organ,  in  Mr.  Yarrell** 
opinion,  probably  renders  such  a  provision  necessary,  the 
truncatea  portion  of  the  coat  of  mfiil  coverii^  the  whole  of 
theposterior  extremity. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  for  further  particulars  to  the 
papers  of  Dr.  Harlan  and  Mr.  Yarrell,  both  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  *  Zoological  Journal '  (vols.  iL  and  iii.) 

Habitt.  According  to^tfr.  Closeberry  the  habits  of  chla- 
myphorut  resemble  mose  of  the  mole,  as  it  lives  for  the 
most  part  under  ground.  He  adds  that  the  animal  is  re- 
puted to  carry  its  young  beneath  the  scaly  cloak  with  which 
It  is  covered,  and  that  the  tail  possessed  little  or  no  motion. 
The  carrying  the  young  in  the  manner  described  may  be 
considered  apocryphal  tul  fiirther  evidence  is  obtained* 


[ChUtDyphonu  lnuc«la>>) 


[Trunwted  atramilr  ud  Uil-l 

CHLAMYS.  [Chry«ohxlida.] 
GHLEN'ACE  J^,  a  natural  order  of  polypetalous  exogens. 
by  some  accounted  an  ally  of  Malvacea,  but  more  correctly 
referred  to  the  vicinity  of  CittacetB,  from  which,  and  all 
those  associated  with  them  in  the  Oynobosic  group,  th^ 
differ  in  having  an  inv(rfucrum  to  each  calyx,  or  to  each 
pair  of  calices :  Utey  are  handsome  treei  or  ibruba,  but  of 
no  known  use;  tbrar  leaves  are  alternate  and  undivided, 
their  stipules  deciduous,  and  their  flowars  in  panicles  or 
racemes,  always  showy,  and  often  red.  The  whole  of  then 
are  wild  in  Madagascar. 
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[bnolmiA  muUiflora] 

_  fl,  fcw-tnOi  I,  torn;  e,  vertk&t  tcotton  of  IIowpt  j  d,  the  laiyx.  I' 
iDralucnim  ■,  /,  bnM  of  tha  flowtr,  ulioniuif  Ihe  ipirnl  tiibo  fjrniL'J  li>  lln 
<inim  of  ihi  SUmeuta;  0,  A,  back  KDd front  view*  ur*nt1iFni  (,  vi*iili  k,  irnrii- 
"TV  wctwD  of  OTBry ;  I,  iVult;  n,  tmaivrrw  lection  of  froit  ;■  «.  verliciil  wit 
It^orrniit;  a,  parlcarp,  ipiiu.ng  anil  •lisclinrt.'iDI  it*  K«d;  p.  cecil;  g,  vctlk-jil 
i^iuDofmd;  r, Iraaivenedj.;  j.rmbryo, 

CHLX)EIA.  [D0RSIBRA.NCHIATA.] 

CHIXJRAL,  a  Ikjuid  prepared  by  Liebig  with  chlorinD 
ind  alcohol,  from  the  first  ayllables  of  which  words  its  name 
is  derived.  To  form  it,  a  ciirmnt  of  dry  chlorine  gas  is 
V^ted  into  anhydrous  alcohol,  at  first  kept  cool,  but  after- 
wards sufficiently  heated  to  expel  the  hydrochloric  acid 
formed.  During  the  action  of  these  substances  one  portion 
of  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  to 
form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  another  portion  with  its  oxygen 
and  cariwn  to  constitute  chloral.  When  the  operation  has 
long  continued,  a  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  a  syrup 
w  procur^  which  afterwards  becomes  solid ;  it  is  a  hydrate 
of  chloral  containing  some  undecomposed  alcohol  and  a 
portion  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  then  to  be  ihaken  with 
wncentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the 
*<Lter,  and  the  chloral  rises  in  a  lluid  state  to  the  surface ; 
this  is  to  be  mixed  with  lime,  and  by  distillation  the  chloral 
i*  obtained  ftee  frpm  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chloral  is  a  colourless  transparent  oily-looking  fluid ;  its 
noell  is  pungent,  and  its  taste  but  slight ;  its  specific  gra- 
%is  1-502;  at  about  200°  Fahrenheit  it  boila,  and  the 
vapour  condenaes  unchanged.  Water  when  warmed  dis- 
swTes  chloral,  but  when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  it, 
tney  combine,  when  agitated,  into  a  solid  crystalline  hydrate. 
It  combines  with  bromine,  iodine,  and  sulphur;  when  its 
vapour  is  passed  over  lime  heated  to  212°,  it  is  decomposed, 
oxide  of  carbon  is  eTolved,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  mixed 
*itli  a  little  charcoal,  remains ;  by  solution  of  potash  or 
||>da  it  is  also  decomposed,  and  »  chloride  of  carbon  is 
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CIiIm^I  consists  of  '  ^. 

Six  equivalents  of  chlorine  36  X  6  =  31S 
Four  „  oxygen  8X1=  32 
Nine       „         carran    6X3=  94 
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CHLORANTHA'CB^.anntunU  order  of  achlam^deoui 
exogens,  allied  to  the  Pepperi,  and,  like  them,  having  an 
aromatic  fragrant  odour ;  tbe;^  known  from  the  orders 
associated  with  them  by  their  jointed  stems  and  opposite 
leaves,  with  intermediate  stipules.  Their  flowers  grow  in 
naked  spikes,  and  consist  of  an  ovary  next  the  axis  of  in- 
florescence, and  a  fleshy  anther  on  the  outside.  Chl<wanthua 
officinalis  is  reckoned  a  stimulant  of  the  highest  order. 

(See  Blume,  F2ora  Javee,  and  Lindley's  Natural  Syttem, 
p.  183.) 


[ChloratiUia*  oIBcIdbUs.] 

1,  tpike,  tha  upper  utdlowAr  flowara.wttboDt  ■tunaat;  S,  floirm  Klihoiii  ii» 
brtct;  3,  an  Inlerior  Tiaw  of  the  uitfaer;  4,  a  mafaiAed  fhitt;  6,  thu  kciiu^l.it 
the  ttuH;  G,  *  (MlioD  of  tha  fruit,  ihowinf  the  embryo;  the  itoii«  uf  tht> 
f^uit,  with  •  porUon  of  the  (heU  reooTsd  :  8,  ■  jMrpendtcvlai  lectinn  or  i!  e 
OToiy.  (howing  the  poaitlon  of  the  ovule. 

CHLORIC  ACID.  [CeLoamB.] 
CHLORIDES  OF  CARBON.  [Chloeinb.] 
CHLORINE,  an  elemental^  gaseous  body  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  1774,  while  examming  an  ore  of  manganese. 
He  gave  it  the  name  of  dephlogisticated  marine  acid.  By 
the  French  chemists,  in  accor&nce  with  the  views  of  Ber- 
thollet,  it  was  called  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  which  was 
shortened  Dy  the  English  chemists  to  oxymuriatic  acid: 
these  latter  terms  meant  that  it  was  a  compound  of  muriatic 
acid,  a  supposed  elementary  or  at  any  rate  an  undecom- 
posed body,  and  oxygen.  Gay-Lussac  and  Tlu'nard  in  1 80'J 
published  some  ex^riments  from  which  they  iiifcrre'I  that 
oxymuriatic  acid  might  be  a  simple  substance, but  Ihey  not- 
withstanding adhered  for  a  considerable  period  to  llie 
opinion  of  its  being  a  compound.  About  the  same  time 
Sir  H.  Davy  commenced  his  examination  of  the  same  body, 
and  from  nis  numerous  researches  he  concluded  that  it 
ought  to  he  regarded  as  an  undecomposed  body ;  and  on 
account  of-  its  green  colour,  be  gave  um  gas  the  name  of 
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chlorine  Thb  <nniuon  vu  at  flnt  stioo^ly  oombated  by 
Dr.  Murray  and  BeneliuB,  Init  the  latter  ib  now  a  convert 
Id  what  hai  been  termed  the  new  theory  of  chlorine.  Chlo- 
rme  was  first  obtaioad  by  Soheelfi,  by  treating  the  binoxide 
of  manganese  with  muriatic  acid.  Lhiring  the  mutual  ope- 
ration of  these  compound  bodies,  the  oxygen  of  the  binoxide 
oombtnes  with  the  hrdrogeu  of  ike  aoid,  and  w^ter .  is 
formed ;  the  metal  of  the  oxide  remaios  combined  with  a 
portion  of  the  chlorine,  whUe  the  excesa  which  the  metal 
does  not  unite  with  is  given  out  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  pos- 
sesses the  fiillowing  properties :  it  is  of  4  greenish  colour, 
and  hence  the  name  chlorine,  from  x^f^oc  (cblorus),  greon ; 
it  has  a  very  powerful  and  disagreeable  odour,  is  very  suf- 
ibcating,  even  when  oonsiderably  diluted  with  air,  and  its 
taste  U  astringent  Aooordin^  to  Davy,  100  cubic  inches 
weigh  between  76  and  77  grains  at  the  average  tempera- 
ture and  presmin,  and  wiui  this  determination  the  expe- 
riments m  Oay-LuaiM  and  Th£nard  nearly  an«e;  its 
spedfle  gravity  u  oonaet^uentl^  about  jj*7.  Mr.  Faraday 
found  that  w4wn  this  gas  is  sulyected  to  a  pressure  of  about 
four  atmospheres,  and  kept  cool,  it  is  condensed  into  a 
yellow  limpid  fluid,  irtiich  is  exdwnely  volatile,  and  which, 
when  the  pressure  is  removed,  rapidly  reassumes  the 
gaseous  form ;  its  n>eciflo  gravity  is  about  1 '  33 ;  its  refrac- 
tive power  is  less  than  that  of  water;  and  it  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity. 

Chlorine  gas  is  absorbed  and  dissolved  by  water,  and 
when  this  fluid  has  been  recently  boiled,  it  will  take  up 
twice  its  bulk  of  the  gas  at  common  temperatures  and 
pressure :  the  aqueous  solution  has  the  colour,  amell  and 
taste  of  the  gas  itselt  The  equivalent  of  chlorine  is  36, 
and  when  moist  cUorina  na  u  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  32°  Fahr.,  yellow  orystau  are  formed,  which  are  hydrate 
of  bhlwine,  consistin^^  according  to  Mr.  Faraday,  of  very 
nearly  1  equivalent  of  chlorine  ==36-1-10  equivalents  of 
water  =  90.  Neither  light,  heat,  nor  electricity,  produces 
any  chan^  in  the  properties  of  chlorine  gas,  provided  it  be 
dry ;  but  if  it  be  mois^  then  light  causes  it  to  decompose 
the  water,  the  bvdrogen  of  which  combines  with  it  to  form 
muriatic  acid,  while  the  oxygen  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous 
form ;  and  it  was  this  experiment  which  chiefly  induced  Ber- 
thollet  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  its  nature  which  has  already 
been  explained.  In  the  decompontion  of  the  compounds 
idiich  contaun  it,  it  is  •volved  Uke  orraen  at  the  positive 
pole,  or  anode ;  except  when  separated  mim  o^gen,  and 
then  it  goes  to  the  negative  or  cathode. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  important  properties  of 
chlorine  is  the  power  which  it  possesses  at  destroying  the 
colour  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  general,  aqd  hence 
ita  extensive  application  to  the  purpose  of  bleadfing. 
[Blbacring.]  When  acids  alter  vwetable  colours,  they 
may  in  many  cases  be  restored  by  tne  application  of  an 
alkali ;  but  so  complete  is  the  destructive  power  of  chlo- 
rine, that  nothing  whatever  can  reproduce  the  colour  which 
it  has  removed.  This  power  appears  however  to  depend 
upon  the  intermediate  action  and  decomposition  of  water, 
for  dry  chlorine  gas  prodi^ces  no  bleaching  eflfeqC  It  fol- 
lows therefore,  that  its  decolouring  power  is  not  direct, 
but  intermediate,  dependent  upon  its  decomposing  water, 
and  combining  with  its  hydrogen  to  form  muriatic  acid, 
while  the  nascent  oxygen  of  the  wmter  produces  the  bleach- 
ing  effect 

Chlwine  ns,  Uke  oxygen,  is  a  powerfol  supporter  of 
combustion.  If  certain  metals,  and  especially  antimony,  in 
the  state  of  powder,  be  thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  Uiey  bum 
spontaneously;  phosphorus  also  exhibits  similar  pheno- 
mena. 

Chlorine  is  also  a  powerftil  disinfoctant ;  for  this  pur- 
pose it  was  first  employed  by  Guyton  de  Morveau,  and 
within  a  fow  years  compounds  of  chlorine,  or  perhaps  of 
chlorous  or  hypochlorous  acid  (for  ihe  question  is  unde- 
cided), and  lime  or  soda,  have  been  extensively  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Chlorme  is  in  general  easily  detected  by  its  odour  and 
colour,  whether  in  its  gaseous  state  or  in  solution  in  water. 
It  occasions  a  white  predpitate  in  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  ^eedHy  darkens  by  e^mure  to  l^t  TMs 
compound  is  called  chloride  of  silver,  and  was  formerly 
known  by  ibB  names  of  horn  silver  or  muriate  of  silver. 
In  this  case  however  a  portion  only  of  the  chlorine  is 
thrown  down ;  part  it  uniting  wltti  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide  of  silver  forms  chloric  add,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently nnke  mentkm.  It  will  be  obserred  from  the  above 


statement  that  then  oomponndi  vfaiidi  contain  chlorine  arc 

called  chlorides ;  but  this  is  the  case  only  when  such  com- 
pounds do  not  possess  acid  properties. 

Chlorine  combines  with  almost  every  other  elementary 
body,  forming  compounds  of  great  importance ;  we  shall 
Urst  state  the  nature  of  those  to  which  it  gives  rise  by 
uniting  with  ox^n. 

Oxygen  and  BjUorine  combine  in  seveial  proportions,  but 
the  combination  is  never  immediate ;  and  different  views  of 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  compounds  are  entertained 
by  different  chemists.  Urns  Benelins  mentions  one  oxide 
and  three  acids,  viz., 

ChlorouMld  9   ,,         ,,     +4  ,,  " 

Cli1oric«dd  .,         »  „         „     +S  „ 

OiyehloiteMdd  1       ~~    ,.  " 

Berxelius  however  admits  that  there  'probably  exists  a 
peroxide  of  chlorine  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  oxygen,  though  It  has  never  been  obtained.  Ji»unt 
Stadion,  who  disoovered  oxychloric  acid,  snpposei  it  con- 
tains seven  volumes  of  u^gen  instead  of  six,  as  above. 
Dr.  Thomson  gives 

Protoxide  of  ohloriiM  oonpowd  or  S  vols,  of  Mhtoriae  + 1  nL  of  oKjgea. 
Quulrcniile  of  ehloriDa    ,,         9   ,,         ,,     +4  ,,  ,, 
Chluric  Bctd  .,         a   „         „      4-5  „  „ 

Feiehloiic (axychlorle)  uld       i  +7 

Dr.  Turner  agrees  with  tbe  last  statements,  vhidi  in- 
deed differ  from  those  of  Berzelius  only  with  respect  to 
oxychloric  acid.  Dr.  Turner  however  calls  the  chlorous 
acid  of  Berzelius,  which  is  the  qiwdroxide  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
penntide  of  chlorine.  According  however  to  Soubeiran. 
the  supposed  protoxide  of  chlorine  is  a  mere  mixture  of  the 
peroxide  and  chlwine.  The  late  experiments  of  Balard 
seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  what  he  calls  hypochlorous 
acid,  formed  of  two  volumes  of  chlorine  and  one  volume  of 
oxygen,  which  is  the  composition  assigned,  as  just  n  iticed, 
to  the  protoxide.  Balard  remarks,  that  if  both  analyses  be 
correct  it  would  be  an  additional  case  of  isomerism ;  but 
he  seems  rather  incUned  to  adopt  the  <minion  of  Soubeiran 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  protoxide  of  ddorine.  Leaving 
however  these  uncertainties  for  the  present,  we  shall  de- 
scribe the  various  compounds  above-mentioned.  As  no 
doubt  exists  with  respect  to  its  composition,  and  also  for 
other  reasons,  we  b^n  with 

Chloric  Add.— It  has  boen  alreadv  mentioned  that 
oxygen  and  chlorine  do  not  combine  by  direct  action ;  when 
however  chlorine  meets  with  nascent  ox^^  they  unite. 
If  chlorine  gas  be  paased  into  water  containing  oxide  of 
silver  diffused  through  it,  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  com- 
bines with  the  silver  and  forms  a  chloride,  which  is  preci- 
pitated; and  the  oxygen  expelled  from  it  uniting  with 
another  portion  of  chlorine,  constitutes  chloric  acid,  which 
remains  in  solution.  Any  excess  of  chlorine  is  to  be  expelled 
by  heat.  Or  chloric  acid  may  be  made  by  adding  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  to  chlomte  of  barytes,  in  which  case  sulphate  of 
baxytfls  is  precipitated,  and  chloric  acid  ronains  in  aoluttOD. 
It  is  a  oolourleaB  iaodoiDiis  add,  which  hasa  sour  taste,  and 
reddms  vMCtable  blue  ooloius.  Tho  aolutiim  may  be  con- 
oenttated  by  a  gentle  heat  tUl  it  aciiuizas  an  aunoet  oily 
consistence ;  it  has  then  a  yellowish  tint,  a  peculiar  odour, 
and  it  sets  fire  to  dry  vegetable  matters.  It  combines  with 
bases  to  form  salts  termed  chloratM,  which  were  fonnerlv 
known  by  the  name  of  oxygenized  muxiatas,  or  hyper 
or  oxymuriatBS.  Bodies  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen  decompose  chloric  acid,  hy  separating  that  ele- 
ment; thus  BulphuiDOB  add  is  craveitad  into  sulphuric 
add  by  decomposing  i^  aad  taking  .its  n^gon.  Oilorio 
add  is  ounpoaed  of 

1  equivalent  of  chlorine  «  96 
5  equivalentB  of  t^rgen  =  40 

76 

The  chlorates,  except  that  of  potash,  are  not  important 
salts:  this  however  is  used  for  many  purposes;  thus  when 
it  is  heated  it  evolves  very  pure  oxygen  gas,  and  chloride  of 
potassium  remains ;  the  oxygen  is  yielded  boUi  1^  the  add 
and  the  alkali.  Chlorate  of^  potash  ^PoTASainii]  is  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a  suution  of 
the  alkali ;  part  of  the  chlorine  takes  oxygen  from  part  of 
the  potash  and  forma  with  it  chloric  acic^  which  unites 
with  the  remainder  of  the  potash  to  form  the  chlorate, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  ehloritiit  uni  tw  yflh,  the  potaa- 
num  to  form  diforide[;i|iiiit]»(S«J^Mil0*e^4M«  bat  the 
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eUonte  eiystallises  txst,  -and  id  iliombie  plates.  This  aalt 
detonates  when  triturated  with  sulphur ;  and  when  struck 
wiLb  pboiphonis  It  explodes  atid  inNmei^  and  in  bbth  cases 
it  vietds  oxyma. 
biloiate  <»  potash  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  chloric  acid  =■  76 
1  equivalent  of  potash  .   .  »  48 

Equivalent    .   .   .  l24 

Oxj/Morie  or  Psrdtlorie  Add  is  piioeured  br  the  partial 
decomposition  of  the  chloric  add  juit  deseribeo.  It  is  ob- 
tsioed  b;  miziiw  six^  gndiM  m  eUcwate  of  potash  with 
aboQt  mi  timlls  ila  w^jht  of  aulplivrie  aeid,  snd  heating 
ihe  mixture  beknr  SlSr  tn  i  glass  retort;  a  gas,  whidi  we 
shall  presently  describe,  is  giveft  out,  and  there  remains  in 
;be  retort  a  mixture  of  bisulpl^ite  and  o^ohltnrate  of  pot- 
ash; washing  with  cold  water  the  bisulphate  is  dis- 
joU-ed,  and  the  oxychlorate  remains.  When  this  salt  is 
mixed  in  a  retort  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  one  third  of  wateri  and  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  about  280°,  the  white  vapour  which  arises  is  oxychloric 
acid,  which  condenses  m  the  receiver. 

Iluft  acid  is  a  limpid  oolourloss  liquid,  has  a  sharp  teste, 
and  reddens  litmus  paper,  without  destroying  its  colour. 
IVlien  concentrated  by  evaporation  its  specific  gtavi^  is 
l'G5i  uid  it  then  emits  vapour  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  it 
boils  St  392^,  and  rapidly  ahatHrbs  moisture  ftom  the  atmos- 
phere. Whtti  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated,  the 
arid  is  distilled,  andit  oonoretes  on  cocdiAginto  a  solid,  \riuch 
etyBtallizeft  in  prisms.  Itappearsto  be  the  most  stable  of  all 
tbe  eompounu  of  chloride  and  oxjven,  not  suffering  de- 
conposition  dther  by  the  action  m  ligh^  salpbunnu,  or 
bydro3ul|^uric  acid ;  it  disaolTes  iron  and  sfau^  with  the 
evolution  of  hydn^n  gfls. 

The  sslts  fiirmod  by  this  acid  into  bases  are  termed  oxy- 
chlorates  or  peichlorates:  the  first  is  the  better  name; 
ihev  are  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  much  oxygen  gas, 
are  converted  into  chlorides.  The  oxychlorates  are  not 
aa  important  class  of  salts. 

Peroxide  o/  Chlorine,  the  chlorous  acid  of  Beiaelius, 
'ii  a  (gaseous  compound  evolved  during  tbe  fbrmalion  of 
oxjcblarate  of  potash  just  described.  This  gas  has  a 
^reea  eobur;  it  has  no  smell  of  chlorinet  but,  on  the  eon- 
tnry,  so  aiomatie  odour ;  it  is  readily  diuoWed  in  water,  to 
it  fanpartR  its  own  colour ;  the  solution  does  not  act 
npm  mereuTT,  nor  does  it  combine  with  alkalis ;  it  destroys 
most  vwcrteble  blue  colours  without  previously  reddening 
ibem.  When  heated  to  212°  this  gas  explodes  violently, 
emits  a  strong  light,  and  the  jesidual  gases  occupy  mure 
space  than  the  compound  did  whieh  they  formed;  40 
volumes  of  the  gas  beooming  60,  of  which  40  ara  oxygen 
and  -20  chlorine.  - 

The  changes  which  occur  in  thus  preparing  oxychlorate 
'if  potash  and  peroxide  of  chlorine  are  these :  the  sulphuric 
aritl  decompoamg  a  portion  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  evolves 
''liloric  aci4  whichf  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation,  is  se- 
parated into  oxygen  and  peroxide  of  chlorine ;  the  oxygen 
oonbinas  with  the  ehloiio  acid  o£  the  undeoompoeed  chlo- 
rate, and  eonverts  it  into  oxycUorio  add,  and  consequently 
oiychloratB  of  potash  is  fivmed,  vdiile  the  peroxide  of  chlo- 
rine, as  fllraadv  notieed,  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state.  It 
"  probable,  that  when  three  equivalents  of  ehlwate  of 
potash  are  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  there  are  pro- 
'juced  two  equivalents  of  peroxide  of  chlorine  and  one  equi- 
1  aienl  of  oxychloric  acid. 

/'r&frixuja  ({f  CAA>rtne,  the  euchlorine  of  Davy,  by  whom 
i<  was  discovered  in  1811  This  gas  is  obtained  by  exposing 
^er;  cautiously  to  a  moderate  heat  two  parts  of  ohlo- 
nite  or  potash,  one  of  muriatie  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
one  of  water;  the  products  are  water,  chlorine,  and  the 
protoxide  of  chlorine.  The  gases  should  be  received  over 
"tBTcury,  which  absorbs  the  chlorine  and  leaves  the  pro- 
lotide. 

This  gas  has  a  yellowish  green  colour,  more  brilliant 
tksa  that  of  dilorine ;  its  snuU  resembles  that  of  burnt 
Bigu;  water  dissolves  eight  or  ten  tim«s  its  volume  of  this 

and  becomes  nearly  of  an  orange  colour.  It  does  not 
Bnibine  with  alkalis,  but  it  first  reddens  vegetable  blues, 
ud  alterwards  destroys  them :  this  gas  is  very  explosive, 
«Ta  the  heat  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  produce  this 
•fleet.  According  to  Soubeiran,  as  already  noticed,  this 

is  not  a  dofinke  oompomul,  bat  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of 


ohh>rine  and  chlorine,  and  it  has  bMQ  also  obsorwd.  tKU 
Balard's  wcperiments  tend  to  show  that  the  portioiii  ol 
oxygen  and  chlorine  ass^ed  to  this  compound  are  suck 
as  form  hypochloroua  acid,  which  we  shall  now  mttitioa ; 
protoxide  of  chlorine  will  therefbm  be  probably  iWievwt 
from  the  compounds  of  these  elements. 

Hypochloroua  Acid,  to  wUch  we  have  just  alluded, 
according  to  Balard,  an  acid  existing  in  what  is  usually 
called  smoride  of  lime  or  bleaching  powder ;  and  thi&  as 
the  first-mentioned  name  indicates,  was  first  supposed  by 
Bertelius  to  be  a  chloride  of  Uue,  and  afterwards  a  chlorite ; 
bht  the  more  recent  find  minute  rwearehes  of  Balaid  seem 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  ImxMhloritA.  This  add  It  thus  ob- 
tamed:  add  ftndy-powdered  peroxide  of  mereuty.  mixed 
with  twelve  times  its  weu;ht  vt  distflled  water,  to  ehloiine 
gas  in  a  bottle,  and  shake  it  well ;  the  oxide  of  mercury 
should  be  slightly  in  excess,  so  as  that  when  ths  absorption 
of  the  chlorine,  which  goes  on  rapidly,  is  over,  the  residue 
should  have  a  reddish  rather  than  a  white  oolour.  The 
whole  contents  of  ihe  bottle  are  to  be  put  in  a  filter,  upon 
which  there  remains  oxyohloride  of  mercury,  while  the 
filtered  liquor,  when  distilled  in  vacuo,  yields  weak  hypo- 
chlorous  acid,  which  may  be  concentrated  by  redistillation. 

Hypochlorous  acid  thus  proctired  is  a  transparent 
slightly  yellow-coloured  fluid ;  its  smell  is  penetmting  and 
very  distinct  ftom  that  of  ohloriue  or  tl^  peroxide;  its 
taste  is  extremely  strong  but  not  add.  It  attacks  the  epi- 
dermis with  great  activity,  even  more  so  than  stroi^;  nitrio 
acid,  and  imparts  a  brown  stain  to  tbe  skin.  It  is  a  veiy 
unstable  compound,  decomposing  probably  even  at  com- 
mon temperatures.  In  hot  weather  it  can  be  preserved 
fbr  a  fbw  oays  only,  without  immersion  in  ice ;  when  weaker 
and  kept  from  the  light,  it  may  be  preserved  far  a  longer 
time.  During  decomposilion  it  gives  out  sjoaall  bubbles  of 
chlorine  gas,  and  some  chloric  aCid  is  ibrmed,  and  this 
decomposition  is  accelerated  by  agitation  with  angular 
bodies :  it  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  as  well  as  by 
that  of  heat 

When  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid 
an  equal  bulk  of  solid  dry  nitrate  of  Hme  is  added,  a  brisk 
effervescence  is  produced,  which  is  owing  to  the  8^>aration 
of  pure  hypochlorous  acid  ga&  which  nas  the  rollowiiw 
properties:  its  colour  is  very  uttle  deeper  than  that  m 
chlorine ;  its  smell  is  penetrating  like  that  of  the  solution ; 
it  is  completely  absorbed  by  mereury,  which  is  transfbrmed 
into  a  red  oxyctdoride.  It  is  best  prepared  by  passing  up 
a  little  of  the  gas  at  a  time  into  a  jar  filled  ^th  and  in- 
verted in  mercury ;  the  nitrate  of  lime  which  is  diuolved 
prevents  the  action  of  the  liberated  gas  upon  the  metal ; 
water  dissolves  nearly  100  times  its  volume  of  this  gas;  it 
is  decomposed  by  heat  with  explosion.  The  fixed  allmlis 
and  the  alkaline  earths  combine  with  hypochlorous  acid. 

The  hypochlorite  of  lime,  usually  called  chloride  of  lime, 
or  bleachmg  powder,  is  a  compound  of  great  importance, 
both  in  the  arts  [Blbachino]  and  as  a  disinlfectant.  It  is 
prepared  by  exposing  hydrate  of  lime  to  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine gas,  when  a  large  quantity  of  it  is  absorbed,  and  the 
result  seems  to  be  the  formation  of  chloride  of  caldum  and 
hypochlorite  of  lime;  the  exact  composition  of  bleaching 
powder  is  however  a  subjoat  sUH  under  discussion.  An- 
other compound,  tiie  nature  of  which  is  still  mora  pro- 
blematical, is  that  formed  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  gas  isplentifully  absorbed 
without  evolving  any  carbonic  acid.  This  compound,  like 
the  hypochlorite  of  lime>  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  under 
the  name  of  Labarraque's  soda  liquor. 

Azote  and  chlorine  combine  to  form  the 

Chloride  of  azote,  or  more  correctly  the  quadrichloride 
of  azote-  This  compound  was  discovered  by  t)ulong  in 
Idll.  These  gases  do  not  combine  by  direct  action,  liut 
when  chlorine  gas  meets  azotic  gas  in  the  nascent  state 
they  unite.  It  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  in  twelve  to  sixteen  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  then  inverting  a  bottle  of  chlorine  gas  in  the 
solution.  The  chlorine  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  *thwB 
are  gradually  ibrmed  small  drops  of  au  oil-like  fluid  which 
sink  m  the  solution:  these  are  the  chloride  of  azote,  do- 
rived  firom  the  combination  of  the  chlorine  with  the  azote 
of  the  ammonia. 

The  properties  of  this  substance  are  that  it  is  extrwnely 
explosive,  sometimes  detonating  spontaneously,  but  always 
on  the  contact  of  fotty  nuittern£h|D^gri|^i^ 
other  bodies^   Its  specUlc  gravi^  r  6S3.^t  is 
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diAed  In  tlw  mwt  intense  artiAoial  eol<l.  At  IfiO"  it  may 
be  distiUed,  but  at  200°  to  212°  it  explodes.  The  products 
of  the  explosion  are  four  volumes  of  cthlorine  and  one 
volume  of  axote.  and  as  these  represent  equtTalenta,  it  is  a 
quadriohloride  of  axote  oomposea  of- 

4  equivalents  of  cblorine  36  x  4  =  144 
1  equinlent  of  axote  .  .  .  .  =  14 

EquiTalent  158 
Chlonne  and  hydn^^  eomlnne  to  fonn  the 
B^drodUorie  Add,  commonly  called  the  muriatic  acid : 
vhen  eatud  volumes  of  these  gases  are  mixed  and 
ItMrt  in  ine  dark,  they  do  not  unite,  but  if  exposed  to  day- 
lignt  they  com^ne  uowly,  and  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  the  electric  spark,  or  a  taper,  they  unite  with  explo- 
sion, and  there  is  formed  a  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  equal 
in  volume  to  that  of  the  two  gases  employed.  As  50  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen  weigh  1  *075  erain,  and  50  of  chlorine 
38  07  grains,  their  combined  wugnt  gives  that  of  100  cubio 
inches  of  the  gas,  =39*145  grains,  or  its  speaflc  navity  is 
I  -228.  This  gas  is  ccdourkuH,  has  a  very  pun^fit  odour, 
and  an  acid  and  acrid  taste.  It  excites  coughing,  unless 
la^ly  dUutsd  iriUi  air;  extin|niishet  burniiw  bo^es 
when  tliey  are  immersed  in  it;  uA  reddens  vMntiftile  blue 
ecdours  strongly.  By  heat  it  is  merely  expanlled,  but  by 
electricity  it  is  decomposed.  The  affinity  of  this  jgiA  for 
water  is  so  great,  that  when  it  escapes  into  the  air,  it  forms 
a  white  vapour  by  combining  with  atmospheric  moisture ; 
water  absorbs  400  times  its  bulk  of  tlus  gas,  and  the  result 
is  liquid  muriatic  acid,  usually  called  muriatic  acid. 

As  this  acid  is  largely  employed,  it  is  prepared  in  a  more 
economical  manner  than  the  oirect  formation  of  the  gas, 
by  decomposing  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  For 
this  purpose,  24  parts  of  commou  salt,  termed  chemically 
chloride  of  sodium,  are  mixed  in  a  retort  with  20  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  13  of  water,  and  into  the  receiver 
an  equal  quantity  of  wator  is  put;  by  distillation  to 
dryness,  a  cdourloBS  acid  is  obtaiiwd,  vhieh  has  a  «pecifle 
gravity  of  about  1*16. 

During  the  mutual  action  of  the  salt,  acid,  and  water,  a 
portion  3t  the  water  is  decomposed,  which  yields  hydrogen 
to  the  chlorine,  and  these  form  muriatic  acid,  while  its 
oxygen  unites  with  the  sodium,  to  form  soda,  which  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  constitutes  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
remains  in  the  retort.  This  solution  of  muriatic  acid  has 
the  smell  aud  acid  properties  ofthegasitself;  it  emits  white 
fumes,  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  It  dissolves  many 
metals,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  and  tin,  and  forms  with  them 
chlorides,  the  acid  being  decomposed  and  rielding  hydrogen 
gas  during  their  solution.  These  compounds  will  be 
treated  of  aa  chlorides,  under  the  respective  metals.  Hu- 
riatio  add  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts  conneeted  with, 
or  dependent  upon,  chemical  operations,  as  in  dyeing  and 
ualico  printing,  and  in  making  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal 
ammoniac  [Ammonia]  ;  it  unites  also  with  the  vegetable 
alkalis,  as  morphia,  quina,  &c.,  to  form  muriates;  but 
with  metoUio  oxides,  and  with  the  earths,  which  indeed 
are  so,  strictly  speaking,  it  forms  chlorides,  and  not 
muriates,  on  account  of  the  decomposition  which  it  suffers, 
as  just  explained.  When  mixed  with  the  nitric  acid  also, 
it  is  decomposed,  and  a  solution  of  chlorine  is  obtained, 
which  is  used  under  the  name  of  aqua  regia,  or  nitro-mn- 
riatic  acid,  for  dissolving  gold  and  platinum. 

Chlorine  unites  with  several  of  the  non-metallic  bodies ; 
[Bkominb,  loom,  FRoaraoKus,'  Sklbhium,  and  Sul- 
phur]. Having  already  given  an  account  of  bonm  and 
carbon,  we  shall  briefly  state  the  nature  of  the  chlorides 
of  these  dementary  bodies. 
Chlorine  and  boron  form 

Chhtride  or  perhi^  terekloride  boron.  It  was  found 
bv  Davy  that  boron,  when  recently  prepared,  bums  in 
chlorine  gas;  Berzelius  remarked  that  if  the  boron  be 
previously  rendered  compact,  combustion  does  not  occur 
until  these  elements  are  heated.  The  resulting  com- 
pound is  a  colouriess  gas,  which,  when  ftreed  from  excess 
of  chlorine  by  means  of  mercury,  has  the  following  pro- 
perties: it  is  colourless;  its  specific  gravity  is  3*942;  it  is 
madOy  soluble  in  water,  by  decomposing  a  portion  of  which 
muriatie  and  boracic  aeida  are  obtained :  the  same  effect 
li  produced,  accompanied  with  a  white  vapour,  when  the 
gaa  eaei^  into  the  atmoapheie.  It  eomUnes  with  am- 
monia to  fonn  a  compound,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
Men  estinintd.  Dr.Thomwm  ealb  itlnnwhlorie  acid. 


It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  ten^oride,  but  the  subjeel 
requires  further  mvestigation. 

Chlorine  and  carbon  form  four  dillerait  chlorides  ; 

vis.  the  didiloride,  protoddoride^  pereUoiide,  and  - 

4 

ohloride.  No  combination  can  be  effected  between  these 
elements  by  direct  action ;  carbon,  even  heated  to  whiteness 
in  the  gas,  does  not  form  any  compound  with  it  The  dis> 
covery  of  these  compounds  is  due  to  Mr.  Faraday.  (Phil. 
Tran*.  1821.) 

Hie  dichloride  of  carbon  was  an  accidental  product  wnich 
has  been  only  once  obtained,  and  was  formed  dniiug  the 
preparation  ofiiutrio  acid  from  emde  nitre  and  mlphate  of 
iron.  It  occurred  in  small  soft  colouriess  fibres;  it  fiued 
when  heated,  and  at 250"8uldimed  and  oondensednndianged. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  add,  and  alkalis,  but  may  be  dis- 
solved in  hot  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  alcohol,  recrystalUzing 
as  the  solutions  cool ;  it  bums  wi&  a  red  flame,  yielding 
much  smoke  and  muriatic  add  vapour.   It  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  chlorine      .      .  36 

2  equivalents  of  earbon  12 

Equivalent        ...  48 
The  perchtoride  </  oar6ofi,  which  it  will  be  most  conve- 
nient, althou^  not  in  strict  ordw,  to  oui^der  next,  is 
composed  of 

Sequiv.of  chlorine  108,  or  1^  equiv.  54 
2      M     carbon     18  »  1      „  6 

Equivalent  .   120  Bquivaloit  60 

As  aaesquichloride. 
When  oleflant  gas,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
[Carbon],  is  mixed  with  chlorine,  th^  combine  to  form  an 
oil-like  liquid  which  is  composed  of  chlorine,  carbon,  and 
hydroKen ;  by  exposure  to  tiw  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  muria- 
tic acid  and  chloride  of  carbon  are  formed  during  its  de- 
composition. 

Tnis  chloride  is  solid;  its  smell  is  rather  aromatic;  it  is 
a  non-conductor  of  electridty ;  its  specific  gravity  is  2.  It 
melts  at  3-20°,  and  at  a  higher  tMuperatureuay  be  distilled 
without  suffering  any  chan^;  water  dissolves  it  but  spa- 
ring, and  it  is  uso  soluble  m  alcohol,  ather  and  oils. 

It  bums  when  strongly  heated,  but  is  not  acted  upondtber 
by  odds  or  alkalis;  inwn  passed  with  hvdroKen  through  a 
red*hot  tube,  muriatic  acid  is  formed  ana  carbon  deposited. 

The  protochloride  of  carbon  is  obtained  by  pas^g  the 
perchloride  in  vapour  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube; 
chlorine  gas  escapes  in  such  proportion  as  to  reduce  the 
perchloride  to  a  protochloride,  which  is  a  limpid  colourless 
liquid  of  specific  gravity  1  '552 :  it  is  not  solidiitod  at  0"  Fahr. 
and  at  about  1 70"  is  vaporized.  When  repeatedly  distilled 
it  su^rs  no  change.   It  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  chlorine  .  36 
1         „        carbon         .  6 


Equivalent 


42 


The  last  is  tho  ^  diloride ;  it  may  be  fonned  by  distilling  i 

a  mixture  of  8  ports  of  chloride  of  lime^  12  of  water,  and 
1  to  l4  part  of  alcohol. 

The  cnloride  of  carbon,  which  results  ftom  the  mutusl  j 
action  of  ^ese  substances,  is  a  ooloorleas  luupid  fluid ;  its ' 
spedflo  gravity  is  1*48,  and  it  boils  at  141**  Fahr.  It  does 
not  readily  bum,  and  adds  and  alkalis,  when  moderately  i 
heated,  act  but  little  upon  it. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  | 
ether.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  potasaum.  Like  the  other 
chlorides  of  carbon  it  is  decompiHed  by  bdng  passed  over 
imited  oxide  of  c(^^>er,  and  its  composition,  as  well  as  that  i 
(H  the  preceding  was  thus  aseertsined.  | 

The  ^  chloride  of  carbon  is  composed  of 


5  equivaloits  of  dilorine 
4        „  carbon 


180 
24 


Bcfuivolent  .  .  204 
Medical  Uses. — Chlonne,  when  pure  and  concentntted. 
is  very  deleterious;  it  acts  ss  an  imtant  pnson.  Its  action 
is  most  vit^t  and  speedy  when  it  is  hnnj^t  mto  tontacC 
with  tho  respiratory  oigans ;  it  then  occasions  such  violent 
spasm  of  the  elottia,  or  openin^ofthev^idpipe,  thatinslaiiC 
death  may  ennw.  X«QtHdilft^cUA®$^ 
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mint  Iw  Tezy  laq^ely  diluted  with  atmospfaerie  air,  or  aqueous 
vapour.  A  itn^g  solution  of  it  introduoed  into  the  stomaeh 
canses  irritaticMti,  infiammatioD»  and  death;  and  even  a 
stream  of  the  gas,  or  aqueous  vapour  of  it,  directed  upon 
the  skin,  will  cause  a  pricking  or  stingiiu;  sensation,  fol- 
lowed by  an  eruption  of  pimples  or  even  vesicles.  Notwith- 
standing its  formidable  properties,  it  has  been  used  in  seve- 
ral cases  with  such  success  that  no  adequate  substitute  can 
be  found  for  it.  As  a  disinfecting  agent,  or  means  of  de- 
composing and  rendering  innoxious  putrid  miasmata,  and 
other  sources  of  disease,  it  is  unrivalled.  For  this  purpose 
it  may  either  be  direeUy  mingled  with  the  air  of  the  in- 
fected place,  by  preparing  it  on  the  spot,  or  by  means  of 
one  of  Morveau's  disinfecting  bottles;  or  It  may  be  gra- 
dually liberated  from  some  of  its  combinations,  such  as  the 
rhlonde  of  soda  or  lime.  This  last  method  is  best  when 
human  beii^  remain  in  the  apartment;  but  the  former  is 
preferable,  when  th^  have  been  lemovM,  for  purifyini;  the 
wards  of  hospitals,  cells  of  nols,  or  holds  of  ships.  When 
not  in  a  very  oonoentratea  form,  the  reniiraiory  organs 
become  habituated  to  breathing  it,  and  the  workmen  in 
manufltctories  where  it  is  used  enjoy  a  marked  immunity 
from  epidemic  feven,  and  attain  a  considerable  ^e. 

From  having  been  observed  to  allay  chronic  oough  ex- 
isting among  the  workmen  of  certain  manufactories,  it  hu 
been  proporad  to  be  inhaled  in  a  diluted  state  in  several 
chrome  affections  of  the  lungs,  such  as  asthma,  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  even  phthisis  pulmonaris,  or  consum^ttion.' 
In  the  two  former  it  is  of  some  utility,  in  the  latter  it  is  a 
mere  palliative,  but  is  attended  with  the  advantage  of  de- 
stroving  the  foetor  of  the  breath,  which  is  distressing  both 
to  the  patiant  and  attendants.  The  chlorine  employed  in 
this  way  must  he  extremely  pure,  the  preparation  fre- 
quently renewed,  of  uniform  strength  of  li  volume  of  chlo- 
rine in  aolaliou,  and  carefully  preserved  from  the  sun-light, 
which  decomposes  it  It  may  be  breathed  in  a  small  quan- 
tity out  of  a  proper  apparatus  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

A  weak  solution  of  chlorine  has  been  employed,  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  with  considerable  success  in  indi- 
jjestion,  with  loss  of  appetite,  lobded  tongue,  and  foul-taste 
ID  the  month. 

Its  employment  in  the  form  of  a  bath  i»  not  common, 
but  occasionally  usefiU,  from  its  irritant  effect  on  the  skin. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  possesses  the  specific  effect  upon 
the  liver  which  some  ascnoe  to  it 

In  case  of  poisoning  by  the  gas,  inhaling  ammonia  or 
sulphuretted  hydn^^  in  small  quantity  is  usefiiL.  Should 
an  overdose  of  the  solution  be  swallowed,  chalk,  magnesia, 
or  other  alkali,  or  white  of  ogg  in  watOT,  or  a  draught  of 
milk,  would  be  proper  as  an  antidote.  On  Hm  c^ponte 
baud,  chlorine  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  antidote  in  case  of 
pjisoning  by  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid,  aidphuretted  hy- 
drogen, or  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 

CHIjORIODIC  AQD.  Potink.] 

CHIXVKION,  a  genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  of  the 
section  Fotsorea.  [SrasoiDjB.] 

CHLORITE.  |Talc.1 

CHLOROCARBONIC  ACTD  GAS.  This  acid,  called 
by  Dr.  Davy,  who  discovered  it,  phosgens  giu  (from  fOe 
li^ht,  and  ytvwiv  to  produce),  was  formed  by  exposing  a 
mLXtute  of  equal  volumes  of  dry  chlorine  and  carbonic 
oxide  gases  to  the  solar  rays;  etnnbination  tabs  plaee  lUr 
pidly,  hut  without  explosion,  and  they  contract  to  halfthwr 
bulk ;  day-light  produces  the  eflbet  sunily,  but  in  the  dark  it 
does  not  take  place  at  alL 

Qilorocarbonio  acid  gas  is  colourless ;  has  a  strong  smell, 
and  reddens  litmus  paper  even  when  dry ;  it  decomposes 
water,  and  there  are  formed  hydrochloric  and  oarbonio  acid. 
Several  metals  when  heated  in  it  decompose  it ;  they  are 
converted  into  chlorides,  and  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  about  3*44;  100  cubic  inches 
weigh  about  107  grains;  it  consists  of  one  equivalent  of 
chlorine  36-1-1  equivalent  of  oxide  of  carbon  14  ^  so. 
When  mixed  with  ammoniacal  gas  it  condenses  four  times 
its  voliune,  and  forms  chlorocarbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
ii  a  white  solid  salt ;  when  dissolved  in  the  stronger  acids  it 
fields  muriatie  and  carbonic  add,  but  nitric  aiSi  dissolves 
kwithoat  effwescenoa.  It  ii adiialt  oomposed of 
1  oqnivaloit  of  ehlorocarbonio  add  .  50 

S  „  ■mmnnia     .  .34 

Equivalent  .      .      .  84 

Naothar  ^AdOEOflvbonatei  ar«  knowi. 


CHLOROCYANIC  ACID.  LCyamoobsO 

CHLOROFOKIfB,  a  peculiar  oampound  lluid.  oSUhiel 
about  the  same  time  hy  Sbubdian  and  Liebig.  To  procure 
it  distil  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  a  tolution  of  chloride  of 
lime ;  separate  the  product  firom  the  liquid  disUlled  with  it, 
shake  it  with  five  or  six  times  its  volume  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid;  pour  it  off,  mix  with  a  little  sulpbuie 
acid,  distil,  and  rectify  from  a  little  chloride  of  calcium. 

Chlorofonne  is  a  limpid  fluid ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1  480, 
it  boils  at  about  141°  Fahrenheit;  does  not  readily  bum, 
but  when  a  ^lass  rod  moistened  with  it  is  put  into  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  it  burns  with  a  yellow  sooty  flame. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  aether ;  water  precipitates  it  from 
them;  it  dissolves  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur;  is  not 
decomposed  by  potassium;  but  when  this  metal  is  heated 
in  its  vapour,  combustion  and  explosion  ensue,  chloride  of 
potassium  is  formed,  and  charcoal  is  deposited. 

It  is  composed  of 

Three  equivalents  of  chlorine  36  x  S  =  108 
Two  „  carbon     6X2  -  12 

One         M         hydrogen         ^  1 

Equivalent  121 

CHIXyROMYS.  [AoocTi.l 

CHLORO-NITHOUS  GAS.  a  compound  of  chlorine 
and  nitric  oxide  ^ases  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Davy ;  he  ob- 
tained it  by  treating  chloride  of  sodium  with  nitric  acid 
sufficient  to  moisten  it:  the  results  are  that  the  sodium 
is  oxidizod  and  converted  into  soda  by  the  oxy&en  of  a  de- 
composed portion  of  the  nitrio  acid,  and  this  combining 
with  the  undecomposed  portion  of  nitric  acid,  they  form 
nitrate  of  loda,  wlule  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  nitric 
oxide  of  the  deoomposed  nitiie  add.  and  they  tana  the  gas 
in  question. 

ChlcHTO-nitrouB  gas  is  of  a  pale  reddish  colour;  its  smell 
resembles  but  is  rather  weaker  than  that  of  chlorine ;  it 
emits  Aimes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  absorbed  by  water, 
and  possesses  bleaching  power ;  it  is  decomposed  by  most 
substances  which  have  an  affini^  for  chlorine,  as  some  of 
the  metals,  phosphorus,  &c.  It  consists,  aec<vding  to  Mr. 
Davy,  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  nitrie  mdSo  gases, 
combined  without  condensation. 

CHLOROPAL,  a  silicate  of  iron.  [Iron.] 

CHLOROPHiEITE.  a  mineral  found  by  Dr.  MacCuU 
loch  in  the  Isle  of  Rum,  &c.  It  occurs  in  small  masses 
imbedded  in  basalt  or  a  black  indurated  ironstone.  Its  co- 
lour when  fresh  brokoi  it  grafoi,  wbioh  becomes  black  by 
exposure  to  the  sir.  It  is  britde  and  soft  enough  to  be 
scratched  by  a  quflL  Its  qierifio  gravity  is  8*02.  ^omo 
specimens  are  transparent,  others  are  opaque.  The  lustre  is 
vitreous ;  the  fracture  of  the  transparent  sort  is  conchoidal. 
of  the  opaque,  intermediate  as  to  eoneboidal  and  granular. 
(Phillips's  MinertUogy.) 

CHLOROPHANE.  [Fluob.] 

CHLOROPHYLE.  The  colouring  matter  of  leaves  has 
been  thus  named  by  Pelletier  and  Oaventou.  It  is  obtained 
by  bruising,  pressing,  and  then  washing  them  vrith  water, 
and  aftennuos  treatmg  them  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  green  colour  and  wax;  when  water  is  added  to  tliis 
solutKHi,  and  the  alcohol  distilled,  the  green  substance, 
which  contains  wax,  floats  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water ; 
when  this  is  heated  with  »thsr,  the  wax  is  dissolved,  and 
ehlorophyle  remains  nesriy  pure.  When  exposed  to  light, 
or  the  aetiim  of  oldoxine,  it  is  bleached.  Acids  jgroduoe  a 
similar  effect,  and  by  tha  alkalis  it  is  oonvarted  mto  soap. 
The  red  tint  which  leaves  assume  in  autumn  aj^tears  to  bo 
owing  to  the  formation  and  action  of  an  aeid ;  the  green 
colour  is  restored  by  an  alkali. 

CHLOROPSIS.  rMELLiFHAomx.] 

CHOCOLATE  NUT  TREE.  CCacao.  vol  vi.  p.  96.; 
Thbobkoua.] 

CHOCTAWS,  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  still  inhabiting 
the  sou^em  states  of  the  North  American  Union :  they 
are  now  entirely  restricted  to  the  state  of  Mississippi,  of 
which  they  occupy  the  middle  portion,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Yazoo,'  a  tributary  of  tlw  Missisdppi.  and  the  country 
about  the  source  of  the  Pearl  Rivev .  Vormerly  they  were 
a  powerfiil  tribe,  but  their  number  has  been  nduoed  by 
war  and  by  nnination  to  the  coimtrias  on  ibe  banks  of  thia 
Arkansas.  Stffl  they  probably  do  not  &U  ibr  short  of 
1 0.000  individuals.   Like  some  other  of  the  southern  trA>es 

I in  the  United  States,  they  have  applied  tfaenuelTM  tqagri- 
culture,  espodaQy  to  tfaa  nar^i{tie^9^i]kO<9i^  Iffims 
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missionaries  have  introcluced  Rmong  tliem  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  have  formed  a  few  nchools.  Their  lia- 
guage  resembles  that  of  the  Cherokees. 

CHOCZIM,  or  Chotim,  a  small  fortiQed  town,  fn  the 
Russian  government  of  Bessarabia  Or  Kishenew,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Dniester,. about  48°  30'  N.  lat,  and  26" 
30'  E.  lonE.  Near  it  there  is  a  small  fortress.  Its  situation 
opposite  the  Polish  fortress  of  Kaminlec  rendered  it  a  place 
of  note  in  the  wars  between  the  Poles  ftnd  Turks,  and  more 
recently  between  the  Turks  and  the  RusaiaDS.  In  1739 
it  was  taken  by  the  Rittoan  gnunl  Mmmich.  Popula- 
tion 4000. 

CHCEROPOiyAHUS,  a  IbuU  ^ui,  Institnted  hj  Bonm 
Cuvier  on  die  examinatioii  of  the  jaws,  whose  general  form 

and  dimensions  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  hog,  and 
which  would  seem  to  belong  to  an  animal  nearly  approach- 
ing the  PefM»rie8,  but  larger.  Teeth,  six  incisors  and  two 
canines  in  each  jaw,  and  seven  molars  on  each  side. 

Example.  —  CAceropofaittUf  gyptoittm.  Found  in  the 
Paris  gypsum. 

CHOIR  [CinmcHO 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  a  cathedral,  between  the  chancel 
and  screen,  in  which  divine  service  is  performed:  it  is 
separated  ftom  the  nave  by  the  ficreeil,  oter  which  the 
oi^n  is,  in  Bngland  and  Iifeland,  feotnmonly  placecL 

The  Choir  is  also  the  term  hj  which  lh»  U^-Ticars,  or 
lay-clerks,  and  clioristers,  t'.A  tlie  singer^  of  a  cathedral, 
are  eoUeotively  designatod.  Tb^  nttmhtt  in  each  cathedral 
varies,  in  most  cues  in  proportioh  to  the  dmree  of  inte- 
nitj  potaessed  by  the  respectire  dean  and  chapter  at  the 
ReforDMti(»i,  and  ntbsequently.  But,  generally,  the  digtii- 
taries  contrived  to  retain  as  scanty  a  portion  as  possible  of 
the  musical  members  the  church,  in  order  to  augment 
their  own  emoluments;  and  with  the  same  view  deprived, 
in  several  instaneos,  that  part  of  the  choir  which  they  suf- 
fered to  remain  of  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  revenues 
to  which  it  was  l^ally  entitled,  as  in  the  case  of  Bangor, 
in  which  the  court  of  chancery  interposed,  and  restored  to 
the  organist  and  choir  property  to  a  lat^  amount,  whereof 
they  had  loi^  bean  most  unjustly  dispossessed.  With  some 
striking  exceptions,  the  choir  service  is  now  performed  in 
by  no  means  a  reputable  manner,  owing  partly  to  the 
paucity  of  singers,  but  diieily  to  the  lowness  of  th^  sala- 
ries, which,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  are  hardly  equal  to  the 
wages  of  the  humblest  mechanic ;  consequently,  the  musi- 
cal duties  of  our  cathedrals  too  often  are  allotted  to  persons 
either  unqualified,  or  dissatisfied  and  negligent. 

CHOISEUL,  ETIENNB  FRANgOIS,^UC  DE,bom 
in  1719,  rose  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  under  Louis 
XV.,  and  was  in  fact  the  ruling  minister  during  a  great 
part  of  that  reign.  He  was  made  minister  for  foreign 
nfiairsin  17&8,  minister  at  war  in  1761,  and  some  years 
after  he  resumed  the  department  of  foreign  aflairs.  He 
held  this  last  ofHce  till  December,  1770,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  imperious  charactw,  which  had  made  him 
many  enemies  at  oourl  among  men  of  aU  parties  the  most 
influential  of  wliom  were  the  Maitehal  de  Richelieu,  the 
Dno  d*Aiguilloii>  and  the  Sx-Jeauit  Abb£  de  la  Ville,  he 
was  dismissed  fnm  office,  and  exiled  to  his  Mate  of  CSian- 
teloup,  where  he  vrrote  his  memoirs  and  a  satirical  comedy 

r*  nst  the  roiel  fhmily,  and  especially  uainat  the  Dau- 
,  afUrward*  Louis  XVI.,  styled  '  Le  Royaume  d'Arlfr 
quinerie,*  which  he  printed  himaitf  at  Chanteloup,  and  dis- 
tributed among  his  iViends.  His  memoirs  were  published 
at  Paris  in  1790,  after  his  death.  The  administration  of 
the  Duo  de  Ckoisetil  was  singularly  unfortunate.  In  the 
war  against  Finland,  which  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Paris  m  1763,  France  lost  Canada,  and  her  fleets,  as  well 
as  those  of  Spun,  were  deflated;  and  in  the  seven  years* 
war  Franoe  took  the  part  of  Austria  t^nst  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  who  triumphed  over  both.  The  Due  de  Choiseul 
ia  also  aceuaeil  «f  not  taking  advantage  of  a  party  in  Po- 
hmd  whidi,  after  the  death  of  Augustus  III.,  was  dfspcwed 
to  ollst  the  crown  to  the  prince  of  Uonti,  and  the  resuH  was 
that  Catharine  of  Russia  placed  the  crown  of  Poland  on  the 
head  of  her  favorite  Poniatowski.  The  duke  of  Choiseul's 
partiality  foi  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  has  been  also 
strongly  censured.  He  ooncluded  the  marriage  between 
Marie  Antoinette  and  ^e  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI. 
In  1760  he  expelled  the  Jesuits  ftam  France.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  aeeretly  encouraged  the  first  symptoms  of  dis- 
•ontent  among  the  Engtish  colonies  of  North  Azoerica. 
Xbe  penoou  ehuaeter  of  the  didte  mi  genereu  Iboi^ 


haugnty ;  he  was  disinterested  and  splendid  in  his  expendi- 
ture, by  which  he  ruined  his  own  fortune.  He  ioved  tha 
arts  and  literature,  and  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire  and  the 
other  literary  characters  of  that  age.  His  enemies  exagge- 
rated his  faults,  and  attributed  to  him  crimes  of  which  there 
is  not  the  least  evidence.  He  died  at  Paris  in  Mav,  1 785. 
( Examm  dtt  Ministers  da  Due  de  Choiseot  in  the  Mimoirea 
du  Due  et  Aiguillon.) 
CHOKE-DAMP.  [CARBomc  Acid  Gas.] 
CHOLiBPUS.  lUiger's  generic  name  for  the  tko-toed 
sloths.  [Unau.] 

CHOLERA,  ftom  xoM  and  pew,  signifying  biteJUtx,  a 
disease  which  has  derived  its  name  f^ora  itp  supposea  cause, 
a  preternatural  quantity  and  a  morbid  quality  of  the  luliar^ 
secretion. 

The  first  s>'mptom  of  this  malady  oommonly  consists  of 
griping  pains  of  the  bowels;  these  ore  sobn  followed  by 
vomiting  and  purging :  there  is  always  a  redundancy  and 
an  altered  condition  of  the  bile,  and,  in  some  cases,  after 
the  vomiting  and  purging  have  continued  for  some  time, 
there  supervene  spasms  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but 
particularly  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  more 
especially  in  the  le^.  The  tongue  is  usually  dry,  the  thirst 
urgent,  and  the  unne  scanty.  The  pulse,  at  first  iVee  and 
frequent,  as  the  disease  advances  becomes  smaller  and 
weaker,  and  the  strength  is  very  rtipidly  reduced.  Diis 
farm  of  the  disease  is  commonly  termed  oiHous  ehoien. 

The  chief  exciting  causes  of  this  malady  appear  to  be 
particulatly  connected  with  temperature,  ft  rarely  if  ever 
attacks  in  the  spring,  at  least  m  this  country,  while  it  is 
seldom  altogether  absent  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and 
particularly  when  summer  is  passing  into  autumn.  Hence 
its  exciting  cause  would  appear  torn  not  so  much  a  high 
temperature  as  an  alternation  of  temperature  fh>m  heat  to 
cold,  such  an  alternation  constantly  taking  place  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  occurring  every  flay,  in  the  Ri^at 
difference  that  takes  place  between  the  temperature  of  the 
day  and  that  of  the  night.  Accordingly  Uiis  disease  is 
observed  to  be  by  ftir  tbe  most  frequent  and  the  most 
severe  at  the  seasons  when  those  alternations  are  the  most 
remarkable ;  when,  for  example,  cold  easterly  or  northerly 
winds  suddenW  set  in  after  hot  weather,  and,  above  all, 
when  this  cold  is  combined  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  as 
*  duting  very  warm  summers  and  autumiu  occurring  after 
a  very  rainy  winter  and  spring,  or  after  a  succession  of  wet 
seasons,  and  when  the  dav-s  nave  been  warm,  bright,  and 
sunny,  and  the  nights  cold  with  heavy  dews.*  'When  such 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances  takes  place  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  disease  becomes  so  prevalent  as  to  be  as  truly 
epidemic  as  any  of  the  forms  of  fever  common  to  the 
climate. 

It  is  generally  conceived  that  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of 
fVuit  which  abound  at  this  season,  as  cucumbers  and 
melons,  and  certain  vegetables,  as  peas  and  the  undressed 
vegetables  used  in  sala&,  are  pOwerf\il  concurrent  causes. 
In  persons  very  much  predi«po8ed  to  this  malady,  such 
articles  of  diet  may  co-operate  vrith  the  season  to  produce 
it ;  biit  when  the  state  or  the  season  i«  such  as  to  render 
the  disease  epidemic,  it  attacks  numbers  of  persom  who 
never  use  food  of  this  kind.  Animal  food  of  a  had  quality 
or  too  long  kept,  as  animal  food  of  all  descriptions  u  very 
apt  to'be  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  a  much  more  powerftil 
concurrent  cause.  So  also  is  excess  of  food,  though  of 
the  best  ouali^,  and  intemperance  in  the  use  of  malt, 
vinous,  ana  spintuous  liquors,  together  with  whatever  causes 
tend  to  diminish  the  vital  eneigies,  and  so  to  lessen  the 
power  of  resistance  inherent  in  uie  body  to  tiie  influenee  of 
noxious  t^nts. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  certain  poisonous  particles 
of  matter,  derived  fh>m  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, and  diffused  in  the  atmosphere^  ue  among  the 
most  powerful  exciting  causes  of  cholera,  es  it  is  certaii 
that  they  ate  of  fover.  Henoe  it  has  been  observed  that  ti 
certain  districts  in  some  southerly  climates,  partienlarly  be 
tveen  the  tropics,  bilious  cholwa  may  he  said,  frtm  thi 
fluency  of  its  occurrence,  to  he  strictly  endemic,  althoiw^ 
in  a  less  marked  degree  than  certain  forms  of  fbver  or 
sentery.  'According  to  my  own  observation,'  sajrs  Dr. 
Copland,  '  and  that  of  several  friends  whose  range  of  ex- 
penence  has  been  great,  bilious  cholera  is  very  prevalent  iu 
situations  which  are  subject  to  emanations  from  decayed 
vegetable  matter  or  putrid  matter  of  any  description,  par- 
ticularly tfma  Bwamps^to^^^i^d^J^ej^^of  mna, 
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lakM,  or  ouialii  fin,  and  ftx>m  foul  drains  or  oeaa-pools, 
duxing  warm  seasons,  or  wide  and  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
perature; or  when  the  thermometer  riaes  bij^h  during  the 
dar;  and  sinks  low  towards  the  night  and  morning/ 

The  preeence  of  these  miaamata  as  the  cause  of  cholera 
accounts  for  the  much  greater  preva'xnce  and  severiw  of 
this  disease,  in  this  country,  in  antient  than  in  mod«m 
timss.  The  account  given  by  Sydenham,  who  wrote  about 
the  middle  of  the  seveoteentb  century,  of  the  regular  ^nnu^ 
return  of  (Solera  and  of  its  great  fatality,  may  well  malte  us 
rqoice  at  the  altered  conoition  as  to  cleanUness  of  our 
streets,  drains,  and  bouses,  and  at  the  diCerent  kind  and 
better  quality  of  our  food. 

*  Thi*  diseas^'  says  Bydenfaani,  vritipg  of  cholera  as  it 
appeared  in  London  in  the  year  1699,  '  cqqtes  as  certainly 
at  the  latter  end  of  summer  and  at  the  approach  of  autumn 
as  swallows  at  the  beg^ning  of  spring,  and  as  cuckows 
the  beat  qf  the  fbUowug  season*  That  disease  vrhich  is 
occasioned  a  surfeit  comps  at  uiy  time ;  the  symptoms 
are  indeed  abke  and  tlie  cause  the  same,  yet  it  is  of  another 
kind.  The  (diolera  is  easily  known,  for  there  arp  violent 
Tomitings  and  an  evacuation  of  ill  humours  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  trouble  b%  stool:  there  is  a  violent  pam  and  in- 
flammation of  the  belly;  a  heart-burning,  thirst,  a  quick 
pulse  with  great  anxiety,  apd  often  a  smidl  and  ijnequal 
pulse  with  great  nausea  and  souietin^es  a  coUiquativo  sweat, 
contractions  of  the  arms  and  legs,  fainting,  a  coldness  of 
the  extreme  partis  and  n|cb  )ike  s^ptoms,  which  frighten 
the  bye-standars  and  kill  the  patient  m  twenty-foUr  hours.' 

The  peraoos  most  liable  tp  bilious  cholera  are  nthar  those 
whose  bowols  am  pntemvturally  irritahle,  and  who  are 
consequently  sul^ect  to  dianiiara,  or  those  whose  bowels 
are  torpid,  and  who  are  consequently  subject  to  habitual 
constipation.  In.  the  latter  case  it  is  probable  that  the 
biliary  secretioii  is  sometime^  long  retained  in  the  gall- 
bladder, where  it  becomes  chang^  nature,  and  acquires 
irritating  propertieB. 

BiliouA  cholera  is  rarely  ftital  in  this  country,  excepting 
at  seasons  when  the  coocurrmce  of  circumstances  is  pecu- 
liarly &vouiable  to  the  production  of  a  severe  form  of  the 
disease,  and  when  at  such  seasons  it  attacks  persons  very 
much  predisposed  to  it,  and  whose  constitutions  have  been 
previously  enabled  by  Qtb&e  causes.  }t«  oidiifftry  duration 
is  from  twenty-lbur  hours  to  three  oi  four  days^  when  it 
often  q[iontuiMUsly  disappear*;  buf  in  general  medical  aid 
.'a  indispeniable ;  and  when  the  attodL  is  aevwe,  if  such  aid 
bo  not  promptly  afforded,  the  dai^er  of  the  disease  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  ourp  ate  vej^  seriously  increased. 

Tbe  milder  forms  of  biliouR  diolera  may  pass  away  with- 
out the  ocounenee  of  any  df^gr^e  of  spasm ;  but  when  the 
attack  is  severe,  spasm  is  as  constantly  present  as  vomiting 
01  purging.  And  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  which  the 
spasm  comes  on  so  early  and  is  so  prominent  as  to  give  its 
own  name,  tpaxmodio  ckolera,  to  the  disease.  Spasmodic, 
by  no  means  as  frequent  as  biliona  cholera,  is  on  the  other 
band  a  znudi  more  formidable  malady.  It  is  indeed  the 
same  in  nature,  and  arises  fVom  precisely  the  same  causes, 
but  iu  intensi^  and  danger  are  widely  different  Its  attack 
is  often  immeiuataly  proSeded  by  a  sense  of  ohilliness  or  a 
disgust  ruor;  the-  gnpmg  pains  axe  more  severe  than  in 
biUous  dboiim;  tiu  vomituig  and  purging  are  more  lu^nt ; 
the  maittw  nge^ad  eonsiBts  of  a  waXaj  or  slimy  fluid,  uid 
TBiy  soon  then  oome  on  painftil  and  violent  masnu,  whidi 
attack  the  muscles  of  the  ab^men,  thighs,  legs,  thorax, 
and  lastly  the  arms  and  hands.  These  symptoms  are  at- 
tended inth  a  small,  tjuick,  and  contracted  polse^  great 
thirst,  and  the  immediate  re)e<^n  of  whaterw  is  taken 
into  the  stomach.  'As  the  disease  proceeds,'  says  Dr. 
Copland,  who  witnessed  its  progress  in  an  intertropical 
climate,  and  who  experienced  it  in  his  own  person.  '  the 
pulse  becomes  weaker  and  smaller;  the  spasms  more  ge- 
neral; the  nu^png  constant  and  painfiil,  generally  with 
tenesmus ;  tne  vomitings  are  renevred  upon  the  ingestion 
of  substances  into  the  stomadi ;  and  the  powws  of  lifo  ra- 
pidly ftfl.  Doiina  this  time  the  fluids  evacuated  from  the 
ttoaadi  and  bovds^vsent  DO  a]qpeannoe  of  bile^  although 
nrrarinnnlly  lab  is  Mm  in  the  emouationB  to  a  small 
sxtent.  In  &e  oonne  of  a  fow  honn  the  foatorea  shrink, 
the  hands  and  foot  become  cold  and  clammy ;  the  exacer- 
bation of  the  spasms  forces  out  a  cold  clammy  sweat  on  the 
hce  and  breaat ;  the  pulse  is  extremely  small  and  weak,  or 
nearly  disappears.  In  a  case  whi^  came  before  me  in 
Africa,  in  1816,  the  pulse  could  soanely  be  felt  four  houn 


from  the  attack ;  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  now, 

in  the  more  dangerous  cases,  thrown  off  without  any  effort 
of  retching.  Commonly  during  all  this  time  the  frecal 
matters  and  the  biliary  secretions  are  retained,  apparently 
qwing  to  the  extenuon  of  the  spasms  from  the  duodenum 
to  the  common  biliary  dnct,  and  to  spastic  constrictions  of 
parts  of  the  colon ;  the  epii^trum  and  hypochondria  being 
sore,  tense,  and  tumid.  Wkea  the  diseas*  is  treated  with 
decision,  the  vomitii^gs  cease ;  free  evacuations  with  a  dis- 
charge of  bile  take  p^pe,  an4  the  patient  soon  recovers.  But 
if  neglected,  or  improperly  managed,  the  powers  of  life 
fail  rapidly ;  the  eyes  smk,  and  are  surrounded  with  a  livid 
circle;  the  cpuntenance  assumes  ^  remarkably  anxious 
cast,  or  is  pale,  wan,  and  shrunk ;  and  the  spasms  extend 
to  the  very  fingers.  The  breathing  now  becomes  extremely 
laborious ;  the  |>atienk  is  restless,  apd  at  last  is  curied  c^, 
sometimes  in  the  space  of  ten  Qr  twelve  hours.* 

The  pathological  state  oonstitpting  the  disease  seems  to 
oonsist  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  surfoce  of  the  digestive 
tube,  commencing  in  the  duodenum  and  extending  in  each 
direction  to  the  stoiqach,  small  intestines,  and  along  the 
common  duct  to  the  gjiU-bladder  and  liver,  with  increased 
action  of  the  muscular  coats  of  these  viscera  and  determi' 
nation  of  the  circulating  fluid  to  them.  This  irritation  or 
morbid  excitement,  owing  to  the  connexion  of  the  organic 
nerves  supplying  those  parts,  is  propagated  to  the  spinal 
nerves,  by  whicn  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  extre- 
mities are  affected  by  painful  apd  violent  contritions ;  apd 
it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  vital  manifostations 
of  the  onanic  system  of  nerve^  fmd  to  the  frequent  and  pra- 
frise  discharges,  tlut  a  &tal  issue  takes  place :  the  circulating 
organs,  which  are  actuated  hy  this  system,  being  in  conse- 
quence incapable  any  longer  of  performii^  ^eir  funotions. 

In  r^ard  to  the  treatment,  Sydenham  recommends  in 
the  ear^  part  of  the  attack  the  promotion  of  the  discharge 
of  the  ofiending  matter  by  means  of  diluents,  suph  as  weak 
broths  and  soups ;  and  since  his  time  this  practice  has  been 
very  ffenemlljr  followed.  When  the  discharge  has  con- 
tinuea  some  time  opium  is  indispensable,  which  ia  best 
given  in  the  form  of  pill,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three 
grains,  repeated  at  short  intervals.  The  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, in  doses  of  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  is  also  an 
excellent  remedy.  In  some  cases  the  opium  should  be 
combined  with  calomd ;  and  in  the  intense  forms  of  this 
disease  common  in  warm  climates,  twenty  grains  of  cah)mel 
combined  with  opium,  repeated  once  or  twice  aftef  an  in- 
terval of  from  three  to  six  hours,  is  found  by  experience  tq 
be  the  most  effectual  remedy.  Under  such  ciicumstances 
these  laige  and  repeated  doses  of  calomel  do  not  salivate, 
partly  because  the  whole  of  the  calomel  is  never  retained, 
and  partly  because  the  system  is  ^ot  in  a  condition  fovour- 
able  for  the  absorption  of  what  does  remain  in  the  stomach.  ' 

The  malady,  new  to  this  cUmate,  which  has  spread  to  so 
many  different  nations  of  the  globe,  and  which  has  swept 
away  so  many  of  its  inhabitants,  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  pestilential  cholera,  is  a  totally  different  dis- 
ease fr(Hu  that  here  treated  o(  and  is  noticed  under  the 
article  Pbstilbngk. 

For  a  more  minute  account  <d  the  symptoms,  and  for  the 
details  of  the  treatment  of  bilious  and  spannodic  dj^ol*^  see 
Sydralum's  works ;  Ht.  3nae»  Johnson  On  ZhMww  <if 
Intertropical  Climates ;  Dr.  Chisholm  OnDisetuet  ^  Tro- 
pical Cltmates;  and  Dr.  Copland's  Did,  of  PraetuxU  Med. 

CHOLBSTRINE,  the  crystalline  matter  which  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  most  of  the  biliary  concretions  of  man.  It 
is  inodorous,  insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling.  When  treated 
with  nitric  acid  it  acquires  the  properties  of  an  acid  and  is 
called  cholestric  acid.  [Calculus.] 

CHOUAMBIC,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  verse  employed 
by  Greek  and  occasionally  by  Latin  writers  (e.  Martial). 
It  consisted  of  six  feet,  and  was  regulated  by  the  same 
general  laws  as  the  iambic  verse  of  tragedy.  In  two  or  three 
points  it  differed  considerably :  the  fifth  foot  was  properly 
and  gMunQy  an  iambu^  thou^  a  instances  are  found 
a  spondee  in  its  j^oa:  the  sixth  foot  was  always  a 
spondee  w  tnxdiee.  From  this  canaimstance  the  nanw 
Gbtdiambus  (xwXtafi^oc)  is  donved,  which  means  lame 
iambus;  the  metre  limps,  as  it  were,  in  the  sixth  foot. 
Anapmts  appear  in  the  flrat  foot,  but  in  no  othev.  Hip* 
ponax  was  one  of  the  eatliest  writers  in  choliambio  vuse, 
and  has  therefore  been  called  the  inventor  of  it.  The  Aag> 
ments  of  his  poetry  have  hw^^^i^^^  VSi^^MJw^ft 
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Shnonides  and  Callimachus  also  wrote  in  this  metic,  and 
a  few  specimens  from  the  latter  poet  remain.  Tlie  age 
succeeding  the  death  of  Alexander  contained  many  choliam- 
bic  writeni,  who  employed  the  same  antujuated  dialect 
that  they  fbund  in  the  compositions  of  Hipponax  and 
others.  The  ftible-wnter  Babrius  [BABRins],  who  lived  a 
little  before  the  Augustan  age,  revived  the  eholiambie 
poetry,  and,  influenced  probably  by  ptepedii^  poeCs»  who 
Bad  adopted  the  same  metre,  he  appears  not  to  nave  con- 
ndered  himself  bound  by  the  enstom  of  his  own  •»  in  the 
choice  of  words.  (PhUoheieal  Museum,  vol.  L,  pp.  iS80-304.) 

CHOLLET,  or  CUOLET,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Maine  et  Loire,  and  on  the  little  river  Hoine, 
which  flows  into  the  Sdvre  Nantaiae,  about  190  miles  8.W. 
(tfParisina  straight  line,  or  217  miles  by  Chartres,  Tours, 
and  Saumur,  in  47**  3*  N.  lat^  and  0°  53'  W.  lonja;. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  ffertue  country, 
not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion it  had  two  religious  houses,  an  antient  castle  in  good 

S reservation,  and  an  hospital :  the  castle  and  hospital  were 
estroyed  in  the  Vendean  war,  and  the  ci-devant  convent 
of  the  CtHileliers  was  in  consequence  converted  into  an  hoa- 
pital.  The  population  in  1832  amounted  to  4657  fbr  the 
town,  or  7345  Ibr  the  whole  commnne.  Tlie  inhabitants 
manuftotura  linen-cloth,  odieo,  and  hondkerchieb,  which 
resemble  those  of  India,  and  carry  on  a  oonndoable  tnde 
in  cattle. 

CHOLTJLA,  a  town  in  Mexico, :  n  the  state  of  Puebla, 
lying  in  19"  2'  6"  N.  lat,  and  16°  15'  W.  long.  It  is 
situated  on  the  table-land  of  Ana]  uac,  at  an  elevation  of 
6912  feet  above  the  level  of  the  t'/a,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt. Gholula  is  a  considerable  place,  being  inhabited  by 
16,000  souls,  but  its  manufacturing  industry  is  limited  to 
the  fhbrication  of  coarse  cotton  goods.  In  the  country 
about  it  are  numerous  and  extensive  plantations  of  maguay, 
from  which  plant  the  natives  extract  the  beverage  called 
piUque.  Close  to  the  town  stands  the  largest  of  the  Mex- 
ican teoealli,  or  pyramids.  It  is  built  litee  the  pyramid  at 
Sakhua,  in  Egjrt,  in  terraces,  of  which  there  are  four. 
Its  hnffht  is  177  net,  and  the  length  of  each  side  of  its  base 
<s  1 440  met  Its  four  ndes  lie  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the 
parallel  and  meridian  lines.  The  platform  on  its  top  has 
an  area  of  somewhat  more  than  50,000  square  feet,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  is  built  a  church,  dedicated  to  the  Lady  de 
los  Remedios,  in  which  mass  is  read  every  morning  by  a 
priest  of  the  Indian  race.  The  prospect  from  this  plat- 
form over  the  adjacent  plain,  as  iiir  as  the  great  mountain- 
masses  of  Popocatepetl  and  Pico  de  Orizaba,  is  very  grand 
and  striking.  This  interesting  monument  of  the  antient 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  consists  of  alternating  strata  of 
bricks  and  clay  cement  At  no  mnsat  distance  from  it  are. 
two  other  teoodli.  but  of  smaller  oimenaions. 

GHONAa  CHANAD.  CSANAD  or  TSCHANAD.  a 
county  in  the  southern  jniit  of  Hungary-,  in  the  province 
*  Beyond  the  Hieiss.'  It  is  boundea  on  the  north  by  the 
county  of  Bekes,  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Temeswor, 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Sarand  and  Arad,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  county  of  Tschongrad ;  it  lies  between  46°  and 
4r  N.  lat  and  2(rand22°  E.  long.  Like  the  surrounding 
counties,  C!honad  is  a  level  plain,  broken  here  and  there  by 
inconsidemble  eminences.  The  Maros  flows  along  its 
southern  frontier  from  Sajten  to  Klaraffalva,  and,  like  the 
Theiss,  forms  numerous  swamps,  which  are  celled  Pannahdt 
and  Gmttchdt.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  Szaraz,  a  branch 
of  the  Maros.  CSionad  contains  623  square  miles,  yet  does 
not  include  more  than  2  market  towns,  11  villus,  and  30 
prndia,  or  privileged  settlements.  Its  population,  in  1787, 
was  85,868;  In  1794,  35,992;  and,  in  1808,  35.447;  but 
it  has  advanced  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  may  at  pre- 
sent be  estimated  at  47,500.  Hie  soil  is  very  fovourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  every  species  of  grain,  espedally  wheat 
which  is  excellent  and  very  abundant  The  culture  of  the 
vine  is  carried  on  in  several  places ;  the  best  wine  is  that 
made  at  Mako :  the  tobacco  is  also  in  high  estimatiim ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  an  increased  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  paid  to  horticulture.  Chonad  contains  40,653  yochs, 
or  58,36 1  acres,  of  meadow  and  pasture  land ;  88,666  yochs, 
or  126,657  acres,  of  arable  land;  13,977  yochs,  or  19,967 
acres,  of  vineyards,  and  5712  yochs,  or  8160'  acres,  of  garden 
ground.  The  woods  and  forests  occupy  79,526  yo^u,  or 
ri8,6C8  acres.  A  fine  breed  of  homea  cattle  is  reared  in 
ditB  and  the  neighbouriiu  counties :  that  of  Mako  is  fomed 
lluougbout  Hungary.  Nnmenras  heids  of  swine  ue  flit* 


tened  in  the  oak  and  beech  forests,  and  much  care  is  be- 
stowed on  the  improvement  of  the  flocks.  In  no  other  pert 
of  Hungary  is  the  breeding  of  horses  earned  on  with  mora 
skill  and  success  than  in  this  county,  especially  in  the  cele- 
brated '  Mexohegyes,*  an  institution  founded  by  Joseph  11, 
in  1 785,  which  stan^  unrivalled  in  Hungary,  and  WDbobly 
in  Europe.  These  n^al  mem  are  hancuonie  ana  exten- 
sive, and  alwajps  oontam  3500  of  the  finest  horses,  the  rear^ 
ii^  and  traimnff  ai  which  employ  500  men  and  soldiers. 
From  the  poximitr  of  the  Maros  and  Theiss,  CLonad  is 
suppUed  mth  an  ammdanee  of  fish ;  honey  also  is  plenti- 
ful No  minerals  are  found  here,  and  the  springs-water  is 
very  unwholescnne. 

The  county  of  Chonad  is  inhabited  by  Hungarians, 
Raitses,  Walachians,  Sclavonians,  and  Jews.  The  Hunga- 
rians occupy  six  villages;  the  Walachians  four,  and  the 
Sclavonians  one.  Of  these  1209  are  Roman  Catholics, 
10,293  Greeks,  4245  members  of  the  Evangelical  commu- 
nion of  the  seigniorr  of  Bekes  (for  the  most  part  Sclavo- 
nians), 6600  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  800  Jews.  There 
are  very  few  mechanics,  as  nearly  the  whole  population  is 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  yearly  quota  of  Choiwd  fin" 
the  nati<nMdwBr  expenses  is  17,220  florins,  about  1730/. 
Tb»  wlude  coun^  consists  of  only  om  dxdo. 

CHONAD,  or  CSANAD,  the  capital,  on  the  river  Maros. 
contains  6737  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  soma 
importance.  Its  castle  has  long  since  fkllen  into  decay.  It 
was  erected  into  a  bishopric  l^  Kin^  Stephen  I.  in  the 
year  1036,  but  the  bishop  does  notreside  here.  It  has  two 
churches,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  protopape.  46°  10' 
N.  lat.  and  20°  35'  E.  long.  The  town  of  Mako,  on  the 
Maros,  situated  to  the  east  of  Sz^^edin,  contains  15,160  in- 
habitants, and  the  general  meetings  of  the  states  of  the 
county  are.held  here. 

CHONAD,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Torontal,  in  Hun- 
gory.  It  lies  on  the  river  Maros,  aiid  contains  5900  inha- 
bitants, a  castle,  and  <me  Catholic  and  one  Graek  church ; 
it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  bidup  of  Cluniad,  who  was 
subject  to  the  arehlHshop  CohMsa.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  fortress  of  Temeswar,  m  1716,  it  was  reonited  to  the 
Banat  of  Temeswar,  after  having  eoatinued  Ibr  165  years 
under  Turkish  dominien. 

CHONDROPTBRVGII.  or  CARTILAGINEI,  one  of 
the  two  ^reat  sections  into  which  the  dass  Piteea  is  divided. 

In  this  section  we  find  species  which  possess,  in  most 
respects,  the  highest  degree  of  organisation,  while  others 
possess  the  lowest  observed  in  the  class. 

The  principal  character  which  distinguishes  this  section 
from  the  fishes  with  true  bone  (which  usually  come  first 
in  arrangements)  is  the  cartilaginous  substance  of  which 
the  bones  are  composed,  a  circumstanoe  arising  from  the 
very  small  quantity  of  earthy  matter  which  enten  into 
their  composition.  This  earuy  matlffir.  when  obaarved.  is 
found  to  be  disposed  in  small  granules,  and  not  in  distinct 
fibres,  as  in  the  first  section. 

The  cranium  of  these  fishes  is  not  divided  by  true 
sutures  but  is  formed  of  a  singpie  piece :  the  maxillary  and 
intermaxillary  bones  an  either  wanting  or  rudimentary, 
and  their  ftmctions  are  performed  by  bones  analogous  to 
Uie  palatines,  and  sometimes  the  vomer.  Many  of  the 
vertebne  are  often  consolidated.  The  gelatinoua  sub- 
stance, which  in  moat  fishes  fills  the  intervals  hetwem  the 
vertebne  (these  intervertebral  mames  being  connected  onb 
by  a  small  cord),  in  this  section  frequenUy  fimu  a  thick 
cord,  which  varies  but  slightly  in  diameter. 

In  the  Myxine  {,€la»trobranduu  eacM*),  no  distinct  ver 
tebra  are  pereMvaU^  thMr  ^aee  beiue  oocuTsed  by  a  sof> 
gelatinons  tabe^  In  the  extmordinary  little  lUk  draeribed 
by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  his  *Histaiy  of  British  Fishea,*  the  Ian- 
celet  {Am/fMixut  tmeeolattu),  this  psxt  is  still  more  rudi 
mentary,  consisting  only  of  a  idender  transpannt  oolomn. 

The  Chondropterygu  are  divided  by  Guvier  into  tvc 
orders— those  wnieh  have  their  giUs  fi«e,  as  in  the  geno 
rality  of  fishes ;  and  those  in  which  they  are  fixed, — that  is 
the  external  edge  attached  to  the  skin.  In  the  former  oi 
these  orders,  the  species  have  but  one  external  giU-openiug. 
and  in  the  latter  they  have  several — generally  five.  These 
ordtt*  are  divided  into  fomilies  and  genoa,  as  follows : — 

Order  1.  Chondroptoygii  with  free  ^lls. 
Family  1,  Starionidn  (or  tlwgemu.) 

^"i-^te;  Google 
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Famflv  2.  Chinmidto* 
G«nus  1.  Cbinuera. 
Order  2.  Ckimitropterygii  with  fixed  gills. 
Fuxdlv  1.  Squaltdte  (sharki,  &c.) 
(The  principal  genera  aie) 
Sqoaluft, 

ZjrgMui  {hammer-headed  thai^), 

Squatiiw 

Pristee  ieaW'Jhk), 

Finiily  2.  Raiids. 

(principal  genera:) 
Torpedo  (eteetric  Taye), 
Raia  (tkate-fieh), 
'TtiMii  iMtmg  raift}, 
Myfobates  {eagle  ray), 
CepLaloptera. 

Family  3.  Pt^myzids  (lampreys,  Stc} 
Genoa  1.  Pteromyzon, 
8.  Ammocatei. 
3.  QoBtrobranchius 
4  Amphimnu. 

CHONDROSETIA,  Leukard'i  name  tat  a  fanut  of 
rophalopoda.  [Tsijthid*.] 
CUONDRUS  (Zoology),  a  pulmonifisow  molliisk. 

[PULMOBRANCHIATA.] 

CHORA'GUS.  the  name  of  a  public  officer  at  Athens. 
Each  pbyle,  or  tribe,  had  a  chonigus  (xopoy^)t  who  was 
obliged  to  provide  a  chorus  to  perform  at  the  representa- 
tions in  the  theatre,  and  at  many  religioiis  solemnities. 
The  office  vas  probably  rotatory,  though  none  but  rich 
persons  able  to  bear  the  expenditure  without  inoon- 
renience  could  be  forced  to  take  it.  (Fred,  Aug.  Wolf, 
Prolegomena  in  Demoith.  Orat.  Lepiin.  p.  Ixxxvii.)  The 
ehoragus  had  entire  charge  of  the  whole  choral  appa- 
ratus: he  paid  for  the  dresses  and  the  crowns,  and  all 
other  decorations.  He  also  provided  and  paid  a  teacher 
(  X^poitiaifKaKog,  ehorus-teacher),  who  instructed  and  trained 
tbechoristersintheartsandgiaoesoftheirprofession.  Every 
expense  itf  whatever  kind  attendant  on  uie  equipment  of 
a  ehrarui^  either  m  the  theatre  or  in  any  other  exhibition, 
was  diacharRed  the  choragus.  The  temea  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  splendour  of  Uteir  exhibitions,  and  especially 
in  the  anmptuousness  of  the  choral  ornaments :  sometimes 
tbe  expenses  incurred  by  tlw  state  were  so  heavy,  that  both 
the  treasury  and  the  resources  of  individuals  were  ex- 
hausted. (See  also  Xen.  Hippareh.  i.  26.)  In  some  cases 
the  choragus  seems  to  have  led  the  chorus  in  persou,  as 
well  as  to  nave  deAuyed  the  expenses ;  and  once  a  choragus 
acted  as  flute-player  at  Sparta.  (Miitler's  Doriant,  vol.  il, 
p.  341.)  The  term  choragus  included  sometimes  the  gym- 
nasiarch  and  the  hestiator.  (Fred.  Aug.  Wol(  in  Demotth. 
l.eptin.  Orat.  Comment.  16,  24.)  The  former  of  these  had 
rharge  of  the  athletic  exercises  of  the  youth ;  and  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  give  a  banquet  to  his  tribe  on  occasion  of 
any  great  holiday  or  fbstival:  these  offices  were  aimHar  in 
kind  to  that  of  the  choragus,  which,  ptobahly  from  being 
the  most  openrive  and  important  of  tne  three,  stands  flre- 
quently  for  Uie  whole.  Tne  (dioragus  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  ehoropoios  (xopoirm^c),  who  was  general 
rbonia-mana^  to  all  the  tribes.  (Xenoph.  Aget,  iL  17; 
Miiller's  Dorumt,  vol.  iL,  p.  341,  note.)  Some  age  appears 
to  have  been  fixed  below  which  it  was  not  competent  to  a 
man  to  be  made  choragus :  a  choragus  of  boys  could  not  be 
under  finty  years  of  ase;  the  age  required  in  other  cases 
is  not  known.  A  resident  alien  or  metic  (/uroucoc)  could 
not  hold  the  office.  Demosthen^  was  on  one  oocasion  a 
volunteer  choragus,  and  was  gnevously  insulted  during  his 
terra  of  office  by  Madias.  CDemosth.  againtt  Meimat.) 
A  tripod  was  the  common  prise  of  the  suceesaftd  ehaTagu^ 
who  occasimiaUy  erected  a  small  building  on  ndiich  he 
placed  the  prize.  Such  is  the  eluwasie  monument  of  Ly- 
sicmtes  at  Athens,  commonly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demos- 
tlienes.   {Btgin  MartUest  ii*  76,  89,  &&) 

■  Wa  aOagH  ihenwpnorUif  ftmlUet  ucfTenby  HkYunIL  Itli  ftmn 
«nr  ti>  *talti  tlut  tha  pMitkm  of  lbs  nnna  Chimara  U  duubtftil,  poM««alDjr, 
u  .t  ilm-a.  •ona  of  tha  obimetm  of  both  oidm  Airexudi  ih*  gilU,  wo 
(■II  qouta  Dr.  BidwdMRi'i  aeoouiit^-'  Tho  ChiBMn,*  this  yratlMuts, 
ti»tuj'h  pLaeed  bjr  Cnfer  at  the  ead  of  tha  atarionldM.  term  to  behiaK  more 
iwpMl*  to  his  afCaHd  ot4^  of  tha  CbowdwrnteryBti,  in  vhieh  the  ^lla  are 
\»r* :  br  thoNKh  tbne  ia  miljr  one  anpaimit  lUWopeohiK  oo  eaeh  aide,  Iho  iftDa 
a  rralitr  adtwn*  hj  a  Ims*  oait  of  tnelr  boideio,  aad  then  are  eoOMMitientW 
t  holae  eoiunnteBllBt  wllh  Iho  oxtenul  gU1.0|MDitif .'  Cntm  bowerer 
•■a  M  tcwwairt  orthBoe  nols  wbaa  ho  fdaaid  Iho  anao  CUn«r«  til  tho  Aral 
*  iba  twaaidm. 


CHORD  (in  mathematics),  a  straight  line  drawn  frcm 
we  point  to  another  of  a  cnrve.  [Ahg.]  The  term  chord 
was  also  uaed  in  tr^onometry,  with  sine^  cosine,  &c.,  to 
denote  the  ehord  of  a  circle,  in  which  case  it  was  also  called 
tiw  chord  of  the  snbtendiag  angle.  But  this  term,  not 
being  wanted,  has  not  passed  into  pure  ah|ebra  with  sine, 
cosine,  &c  [Circlx],  bo  that  when  used,  n  must  be  con- 
sidered as  retaining  its  primitivo  sense,  namely,  that  of  a 
straight  line,  not  an  abstract  number  expressing  the  ratio 
of  a  straight  line  to  the  radius.  To  find  the  chord  of  a 
given  angle,  multiply  the  diameter  by  the  sine  of  half  tbe 
angle.  Thus  the  angle  being  23°  20'.  and  ito  half  1 1°  40', 
take  the  sine  of  the  hal^  which  ia  -2022176.  If  the  dia- 
meter be  100  fbet,  then  the  chord  of  23°  SO'  is  20*22176,  or 
20^if»t  nearly. 

To  find  the  diord  of  a  given  arc,  find  the  an^e  subtend- 
ing the  given  arc  [Anolx],  and  proceed  as  befbre.  Tlw 
(biWing  Table  of  Chords,  to  every  dM^  "^.^  ^ 
firequentiT  be  uaeftil  in  rourii  calculanons.  The  diamotor 
is  tnroughout  10,000,  to  avoid  decimals. 

TASLS  OF  CHORDS  (DIAWTXR  10,000.) 


Aaila 

Chord. 

Angle. 

Chord. 

Angle. 

Choid. 

Anfle. 

Chord. 

I 

87 

46 

3907 

91 

7133 

136 

9272 

2 

)75 

47 

3987 

92 

7193 

137 

9304 

3 

262 

48 

4067 

93 

7254 

138 

9336 

4 

349 

49 

4147 

94 

7314 

139 

9367 

5 

436 

50 

42-i6 

95 

7373 

140 

9397 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

523 
610 
698 
785 
872 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

4305 
4384 
4462 
4540 
4617 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

7431 
7490 
7547 
7604 
7660 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

9426 
9455 
9483 
9511 
9537 

11 

958 

56 

4695 

101 

7716 

146 

9563 

12 

1045 

57 

4772 

102 

7771 

147 

9588 

13 

1132 

58 

4848 

103 

7826 

148 

9613 

14 

1219 

59 

4924 

104 

7880 

149 

9636 

15 

1305 

60 

5000 

105 

7934 

150 

9659 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

1392 
1478 
1564 
1650 
1736 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

'i\ 'ill 

5225 
5299 
5373 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

7986 
8039 
8090 
8141 
8192 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

9681 
9703 
9724 
9744 
9763 

21 

1622 

66 

5446 

111 

8241 

156 

9781 

22 

1908 

67 

5519 

112 

8290 

157 

9799 

23 

1994 

68 

5592 

113 

8339 

158 

9816 

24 

2079 

69 

5664 

114 

8387 

1 59 

9833 

25 

2164 

70 

5736 

115 

8434 

160 

9848 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

2250 
2334 
2419 
2504 
2588 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

5807 
5878 
5948 
6018 
6088 

116 
117 

lis 

113 
120 

8480 
8526 
8572 
8616 
8660 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

9863 
9877 
9890 
9903 
99M 

31 

2672 

76 

6157 

121 

o704 

166 

9925 

32 

2756 

77 

6225 

122 

8746 

167 

9936 

33 

2840 

78 

6293 

123 

8788 

168 

9945 

34 

2924 

79 

6361 

124 

8829 

169 

9954 

35 

3007 

80 

6428 

125 

8870 

170 

9962 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

3090 
3173 
3256 
3338 
3420 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

6494 
6561 
6626 
6691 
6756 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

8910 
6949 
8988 
90-26 
9063 

171 
172 
173 
174 

175 

9969 
9976 
9981 
9986 
9990 

41 

3502 

86 

6820 

131 

9100 

176 

9994 

42 

3584 

87 

.  6884 

132 

9135 

177 

9997 

43 

3665 

S8 

6947 

133 

9171 

178 

9998 

44 

3746 

89 

7009 

134 

9205 

179 

9999 

45 

3287 

90 

7071 

135 

9239 

180 

10000 

No.  417. 


To  use  this  Table,  roughly,  take  out  the  chord  of  the 
nearest  deffree,  multiply  oy  the  diameter,  and  divide  by 
10,000.  Thus  for  a  diameter  of  2  fbet,  and  an  angle  <n 
10"  (supposing  decimfds  are  to  he  avoided),  take  out  872 
opposite  to  lO**,  and  multiply  by  2.  giving  1744.  which 
in  inches  is  20,928,  which  divided  by  10,000,  gives  2  inches, 
and  I'oth  of  an  inch,  very  nearly. 

All  easy  method  of  verifying  the  preceding  Table  (tf  a 
doubt  arise  in  any  case)  is  cq^^aif^^'ibfl  C^Mj^ftSl*' 


ITHB  PENNY  CYCLOPiBDTA.1 


Vofc  VII.— W 


C  H  O 


114 


C  H  O 


tioH,  Thioh  wpgiy  aocoxfUng  u  «  is  greater  or  lim  t^u 

ch.  of  (X  —  120"^  +  ch.  (240°  —  rr)  =  ch.  x. 
ch.  of  (120  +  at)  —  ch.  (120°  —  a:)  =  ch.  x. 
ch.of(180°+  x)  =  ch.  of  (180°  — «) 
F<a  in^tanc^the  chord  of  130°  is  made  up  of  those  of  10° 
and  110";  the  chord  of  50°  is  the  difference  ^Ktween  those 
of  170^  and  70°.   These  will  be  true  vithiu  a  unit,  if  the 
Table  be  correct. 
CHORD  (musical  string).  fCoiu).] 
CHORD,  in  music,  is  the  harmonious  combination  of 
thrae  or  more  musical  sounds. 

To  account  for  the  ori^  of  chords  many  theories  have 
been  proposed,  the  principal  whereof  are,  that  of  Bameau, 
— which  D'Alembert  endeavoured  to  elucidate,  and  Hai^ 
purg  partly  built  his  system  on — and  those  of  Tartini  and 
Kimborger.  "piese  theories,  in  the  main,  all  arise  out 
or  flnally  fesolve  into,  the  natural  hannonics  of  a  dia- 
tended  ^tjring.  But  it  will  be  propo:  here  to  state  that  Sir 
John  HeracEel,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Sound,  declares 
*  the  insufficiency  of  any  attempt  to  establish  the  whole 
theory  of  }^ammj  and  musio  on  the  aliquot  auhdivinon  of 
a  musical  string.  Nevertheless,  the  bets  that  result  from 
the  simple  diri^n  of  a  ^retched  string  i^reeing  with 
the  natunl  hanaonic  dirisioDB  of  a  Bononus  tube — the 
French  horn  for  instance — and  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, are  sufficient  to  prove  tlut  the  foundation  of 
what  ii  properly  called  narmony  was  not  arbitiarily 
laid.  Tbeto  nets  may  thus  be  briefly  stated: — the  whole 
string  gives,  ^  course,  the  gravest,  or  generating,  sound ; 
four-flnbs  ot  the  string  give  the  major  3rd ;  two-thirds  give 
the  perfect  5th ;  and  one-half  gives  the  octave.  Thus  is 
produced  the  perfect  or  common  chord,  or  triad,  which, 
together  wi^  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  is  the  aource  of  all 
ouer  real  chords. 

The  Perfect  Chord  consists  of  any  given  note,  together 
with  a  major  8rd  and  perfect  5th,  which  sounds  may  be 
represented  by  the  letten  c,  b,  o,  or  by  the  syllables  do, 
mtt  sol.  It  has  two  inTerrions,  or  derivatives :  the  first  is 
nude  by  taking  the  x  (nu)  as  the  base,  producing  the 
chord  of  the  tiiah;  the  second  by  taking  the  o  {tot)  as 
the  base,  producing  the  chord  of  the  nxih  and  fourth. 
Example  ^— 

PeriM  Gluffd.  Ut  InvmlM.  Snd  Imenioa. 


^  6  I 

This  chord  is  denominated  the  Perfect  Minor  Chord 
when  its  3rd  is  flattened ;  and  so  altered,  its  inversions  are 
affbt^d  Booor4ingfy.  Bxample.^ 


51: 


►  4 

The  chord  of  the  seventh — called  the  dominant  seventh 
—4s  fiinned  by  adding  to  the  perfect  chord  a  minor  7th, 
and  consists  of  a  given  note,  twether  with  a  major  Srd,  a 
perfbcc  5th  and  a  minor  ythL  ft  may  bo  represented  by 
the  letters  o,  b,  d,  f,  or  by  the  syllables  $^  ti,  r«,  fa. 
This  has  three  inversions :  the  first  is  made  by  taking  the 
a  {si)  as  the  base,  producing  the  chord  of  the  tixihunA 
fifth ;  the  second  by  taking  the  d  (re)  as  the  base,  pro- 
ducing the  chord  of  the  fourth  and  third;  the  third  by 
taking  f  (/u)  as  the  base,  producing  the  chord  of  the 
ftmrth  and  tecond.   Example : — 

Chord  of  Till.      Ut  lantriDB.     Snd  Iimnioii.    3rd  InTonkm. 


1 


The  Perfect  Chord  and  its  inversions  are  called  con- 
sonant chords:  all  other  chords,  and  their  inversions,  are 
called  disaonant  chords. 

The  chord  of  the  Imperfect,  or  Minor,  SerenUi,  eonaista 
of  a  given  loic^  a  mion  3rd,  an  imperfect  5th,  and  a  7th. 
Sxani^>- 


The  chord  of  the  Dirainiabed  Sevanth— aometimes  called 

the  Equivocal  Chord— consists  ol  a  given  note,  its  minot 
3rd,  imperfect  6th,  and  diminished  7th.   Example : — 

DfmiBidMd  TUv-      ut  Imnloa.    tod  Invnioa.    M  Invert  loo. 


br  bs 

The  chord  of  the  Dominant  Ninth  ecuoaista  of  a  given 
note,  ita  major  3rd,  5th,  7th  uid  9tiL  Example: — 


This  chord  haa  thipa  inveraiona,  though  tbnr  not  in 
very  common  use.  "i/L  Gatel  gives  tb«n  in  uio  folknring 

manner : — 

lit  Inwrita.         3pi  ImnrioH.        Sid  IiTarriqa. 

-o- 


 ^  -«- 

Bui  by  fer  the  most  elegant  form  which  the  chord  of  tbm 
Ninth  and  Seventh  assumes,  ia  aa  a  retardation  <^  the  8th 
and  6th.  Example : — 


m 

1  e — :  u 

■fh—r 

 0— 

 ^  

6 

98 
76 

The  Dominant  Minor  Ninth  consists  of  the  same  sounds 
as  the  Dominant  Ninth,  but  the  9th  is  flat   Example ; — 


b9  k 
7 

Hut  hfiM  dues  invmiioitib  vUbh  abo  v«  extnot  from 
M.  Catel's  treatise. 


P 


br 

6 
6 


9 

bi 
4 


4 

ba 

9 


In  iDWdOB.  ted 

Digitized 


m 


C  H  O 


lib 


C  H  O 


We  hwn  seen,  that  by  addinc  to  the  perfect  chord  a  llrA 
shore  its  5tfa.  the  chord  of  tne  Seventh  is  formed:  by 
the  further  addition  ot  thirds,  theorists  fiirm  other  chords, 
sometimes  called  chords  by  suppcmtion.  These  are,  tbt: 
chord  of  the  Ninth,  Of  the  Elevetith,  and  of  the  Tbltteenth. 
rhe  last  Ihree  chordft,  as  well  as  others  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned, aro  mere  chorda  of  retardation :  ot,  in  other  *ords, 
the  dissonant  udtes  In  them  are  but  appoegiaturiu. 

The  cfaaM  of  the  Ninth  coiisista  (tf  a  nreti  note,  it«  3rd, 
Sth  And  9th,  1^  diacard  ntuding  the  rat  Szaidple:— 


3 


*f8 


The  chord  of  the  Kleventh  (more  oomiiionly  ealled  the 
rhord  of  the  Sharp  Seventli),  oonsists  of  a  gtnn  note,  its 
4th  (or  11th),  5th,  nnjor  7th.  and  9th.  It  is  a  ntsnkt- 
tion  of  the  perfect  ohwdj  the  9th  and  7th  xetatding  the 
8th,  and  As  4th  fatuding  the  Srd,  of  the  ptftot  dutd. 
Bxam^:— 


This  chord  is  almoit  ipvuiabbr  figured  by  a  ?.  accom- 
panied hy  a  8th,  4th  and  Snd;  hut  as  the  aiscora  of  the 
2nd  is  always  resolved  in  the  base,  it  cannot,  under  such 
name,  form  a  rart  of  the  chord  of  the  eleventh. 

The  chord  01  the  Tliirtccnth  consists  of  a  given  note,  its 
-1th,  6ih  (or  I3th),  major  ;th  and  9th.  This  is  a  retarda- 
tion of  the  perfect  minor  chord,  the  4th  aud  6th  retarding 
the  3rd  and  5th,  the  7th  and  9th  retarding  the  8th.  Ex- 
umple 

 d 


The  chord  of  the  Fifth  aad  Seeond  eonM  of  a  given 
note,  its  Snd  and  6th.  BlaII^lle : — 


1" 


-Or 


at  S 

AlbrachtHbergeT  oomiden  this  chord  as  one  ftirm  of  the 
chord  the  Elefentb,  but  the  discord  being  resolved  in  the 
base  proves  it  to  be  a  2nd.  nckt  a  9th.  It  Is,  in  fhct,  the 
Sixth  retarded  by  the  base. 

The  chord  of  the  Fiith  and  Fourtii  consists  of  a  given 
note,  its  4th  and  5th,  and  retards  \bA  petfebt  chora,  the 
4th  letsxditkg  the  3rd.  Example : — 


The  eliord  <^  tbe  Ninth  and  Fourth  consists  of  a  given 
not^  its  4th,  6th  and  9th.  This  also  retards  the.  perfect 
chord,  t&e  4th  and  9tti  letaiding  the  8rd  and  8th.  Ex- 
ample 


We  wUl  only  add  that;  the  nomenclature  of  ehonb 
stands  much  in  need  of  correction,  but,  unhappily,  it  is  not 
the  only  branch  of  the  theory  of  music  that  is  confused 
and  perplexing  ftom  want  of  logical  accuracy  aud  lucid 

arraiisenioiit. 

CHOREA  (remotely  from  the  Greek  xopft".  aiid  imme- 
diately fVoin  tho  Latin  chorea,  a  dance  with  singing- 
Chorea  Sancti  Viti — Saint  Vitus  s  t)auce),  a  disease  af- 
fecting with  irregular  movements  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion,  these  muscles  being  no  longer  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  will,  and  the  power  both  of  walking  aud  <A 
usin^,1h6ann8andhandsbeingimpured.  Ilie riuefexteraal 
manifestations  of  this  disease  are  in  fbe  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion ;  but  its  real  seat  is  in  certain  internal  orgaa% 
and  more  especially  in  those  which  belong  to  the  apparatus 
of  digestioii.  If  the  history  of  any  case  of  chorea  ue  care- 
fully examined  from  the  commencement,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  more  manifest  disordei:  has  been  preceded  by  de- 
ranged appetite,  which  is  sometimes  voracious,  and  at  other 
times  altoj^ether  lost ;  by  constipated  bowels,  and  by  imper- 
fect digestion.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable 
failure  of  the  general  physical  strength.  The  derangement 
in  these  organic  functions  Is  always  accompaiiied  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  mental  disorder.  The  mind  is 
frritable  and  fretful,  and  oftentimes  reserved,  gloomy,  and 
desirous  of  solitude.  After  this  state  of  physical  and  men- 
tal disorder  has  continued  some  time,  and  the  languor,  ias> 
situde,  and  general  weakness  of  the  snleta  have  propor- 
tionally increased,  there  come  on  irr^ularand  involuntary 
twitchmgs  of  the  muscles,  particularly  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  which  at  first  are  thotwht  by  the  friends  of  the  pa- 
tient to  be  merely  the  effecfof  imitation.  But  these  cou- 
^lI8i^'e  motions  progressively  increase,  until  tbe  mi^scles  of 
the  extremities,  face,  lower  jaw,  head,  and  trunk  all  become 
ajritated  witli  violent  and  irregular  movements.  In  tiiis 
case  the  patient  is  incapable  of  walking  steadily,  his  gait  is 
jumping  or  starting;  sometimes  he  is  altogether  unable  to 
^(  alk,  and  seems  palsied,  while  he  is  euually  unablo  to  per- 
form the  ordinary  motions  with  the  affected  arm. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  Sydenham  gave  the  following 
graphic  aud  correct  description  of  the  convulsive  motionA 
ehai'acteristie  of  this  disease  when  fully  foroked.  '  First  it 
shows  itself  bya  lameness  or  rather  instability  <^ one  of  the 
legs,  which  the  patient  drags  after  him  like  a  fool.  After- 
wards it  appears  in  the  hand  of  the  same  side^  wluch  he 
that  is  affected  with  the  disease  can  by  no  means  keep  in 
the  same  posture  for  one  moment ;  if  it  be  brought  to  the 
breast  or  any  other  part,  it  will  be  distorted  to  another 
position  or  place  by  a  convulsion,  let  the  patient  do  what 
ne  can.  If  a  cup  of  drink  be  put  into  bis  hand  be  repre- 
sents a  tbouaand  geetures,  like  jugglers,  before  he  brmgs 
it  to  his  mouth ;  for  whereas  he  cannot  oarry  it  to  his 
mouth  in  a  right  Ime,  his  hand  being  drawn  nither  and 
thither  by  the  convulsion ;  he  turns  it  often  about  for  some 
time,  till  at  length,  happily  reaching  his  l^w,  he  flinga  it 
suddienly  into  his  moutn,  and  drinks  it  greedily,  as  if  de- 
signioff  only  to  make  sport* 

As  uie  disease  advanoes  the  pown  of  distinct  artieolation 
is  lost:  even  the  deglutition  bcwomes  difficult,  in  some  case^ 
to  such  a  degree  that  fluids  are  forcibly  thrown  up  from  the 
pharynx  in  attempts  at  swallowing  th«m;  (he  eyes  lose  theit 
lustre ;  the  complexion  becomes  pallid  and  muddy ;  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  languid  aud  vacant;  andinthe 
severest  cases  ibe  mouth  is  variously  twisted  and  the  saliva 
drivels  from  it ;  the  tongue  is  protruded  irregularly  and 
spasmodically ;  the  eyes  are  distorted  and  rolled  in  various 
directions,  and  the  sight  is  occasifmaUy  def^ttve>>  The 
iuusdes  meantime  become  soft  and  flaccid.;  emacution  takes 
place;  the  pulse  is  weak,  but  not  mnch  quietened;  tiie 
urine  ig  pate  and  copious,  ud  the  bowels  are  always  oon- 
stipated.  '- 

The  mind,  irritable  firom  the  commbuoemant,  It  now 
harassed  by  painful  images  and  incongruous  ideia,  which 
every  effort  is  mode  to  conceal,  and  various  desires  and 
emotions  are  produced,  sometimes  without  apparent  ansa. 
Tliis  disordered  condition  of  tbe  mind,  when  the  disease  it 
severe  and  long  continued,  ulttmatdy  terminiUes  in  a  state 
of  &tuity,  of  which  the  pallid,  listless,  and  vacant  counte- 
nance is  the  external  sign  and  expression. 

This  disease  is  common  to  both  sexest  but  it  is  roucii 
more  frequent  in  the  lonale  than  in  the  male,  ia  the  pro- 
portion of  about  three  of  the  former  to  .01^  o£  the,  latten 
U  seldom  attacks  before  theW'^  gitJ^^Sra 
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vear  of  aQ«,  allbough  no  period  of  life  is  wholly  exempt 
from  it.  'The  different  muscles  that  are  affected,  and  the 
different  degrees  in  which  thev  are  agitated  by  the  irregu- 
lar motiona,  Km  an  endleu  mvaNtf  to  the  external  ap- 
peaiaaoe  of  Sflbrent  eaaes;  fbr  fba  eoimilsiTe  motions  are 
wmetimea  dight,  at  other  timei  iome>  sometimes  partial, 
at  aQm  times  general ;  hut  most  oommonly  they  are 
tial,  and  aometuDM  maj  m  ttxieOy  cfonflned  to  one  side- 
Hu  dnistion  of  ttw  mmm  muf  vary  from  a  ftw  meks  to 
mu7  months. 

Chorea  is  often  easooiated  with  other  affections  more  or 
less  closely  allied  to  it  in  nature,  and  alternates  with  them. 
In  the  feinale  it  is  often  observed  in  oonnmuon  with  chlo- 
rosis, with  the  suppression  of  the  catamenial  disdu^^e,  and 
with  hysteria,  and  in  the  male  with  rheumatism,  paralysis, 
and  dropsy.  Oeeasionally  it  terminates  in  epilepsy,  para- 
lysis, dropsy,  particularly  l^drocephalus.  and,  as  has  oeen 
stated,  oom]deto  idiotcy.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  it 
has  ♦fi'npT'**?^  in  viowiit  ooDTnlnonSf  and  i«<ift™T«a*iftn  of 
the  Inain,  ibUoved  hy  eonw  and  death 

Sneh  being  the  oooaainul  iiiui^  the  disease  ought  in 
no  ease  to  be  negLected  w  trifled  widi,  eqieciBUy  when,  as 
is  iimriabfy  the  caao,  the  postponement  of  the  proper  treat- 
mmt  greatly  inonMeB  the  difficulty  of  the  cure.  In  general, 
under  proper  management,  the  disease  is  ronoved  without 
diffioultr,  and  the  return  to  health  is  commonly  complete, 
although  this  is  one  of  the  affections  which  is  peculiarly 
subject  to  relapse.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  pa- 
tient, when  Bf^Mrentl^  cured,  to  be  attacked  several  times 
m  succession  either  with  the  same  disease  or  with  some  one 
of  the  affections  into  whidi  it  has  been  stated  to  have  so 
great  a  tendency  to  lapse.  Still  however  those  relapses  are 
oorable  bv  pMseveriog  in  the  proper  treatment,  and  it  is 
renurkalua  that  even  when  panlyaia  and  idiotcy  appear  to 
be  flilly  eatabUshed  ther  yidd  tu  mote  readily  to  appro- 
priate nmediea  than  wnm  those  aflbctions  have  been  in- 
duced by  a  primary  affection  of  the  brain. 

Ouwea  anaei  in  widely  different  stetes  of  the  system,  and 
H  pfodueed  1^  diflteent  causes,  and  therefiire  in  different 
eases  requires  a  different  treatment  But  in  the  great 
nugority  of  cases  it  arises  itom  an  accumulation  of  irritat- 
ing matter  in  the  alimentery  canal,  which  must  be  re- 
moved  by  a  course  of  pui^tive  medicines.  The  choice  of 
the  purgative  and  the  duration  of  the  course  must  de- 

rid  Ml  the  state  of  the  system  in  each  particular  case ;  but 
genual  the  pui^|;ative  must  be  of  an  active  nature,  and 
the  eoune  deeuled  and  long  continued.  At  the  same  time 
the  atrict  reguUtticm  of  the  diet,  both  as  to  the  qualitjr  and 
the  quantify  of  the  find,  n  indi^ipenaable.  As  this  malady 
almost  invariably  occurs  in  an  enfeebled  state  of -the  con- 
stitution, active  exercise  in  ftesh  and  pure  air,  and  n  bat- 
ever  medidnea  of  a  tonic  nature  are  best  suit^  to  lite  par- 
ticular oirenmstanoes  of  the  individual  case,  should  be 
eombiued  with  the  pumiive  course  of  treatment. 

When  this  affection  is  connected,  as  it  occasionally  is, 
with  organic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  it  is  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  case  that 
this  or^nic  lesion  should  be  discriminated,  and  that  the 
remedies  proper  to  it  should  be  promptly  applied.  From 
what  has  been  stated  it  will  appear  that  th^  is  one  of  the 
diseases  which  should  engage  no  anxious  attention  of  par 
rents.  teadken^andaU  who  have  flw  charge  of  young  per- 
aona  of  sillier  sex.  Not  only  the  heoltii  or  disease  of  pu- 
hatf  and  odoleseenee,  but  the  health  or  disease,  physical 
and  mental,  of  mature  age,  m^  depend  on  their  prompt 
attention  to^  or  neglect  (S,  the  very  first  symptoms  of  this 
malady. 

CHORXiEY,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  hundred 
and  deanery  of  Leyland,  in  the  countyof  Lancaster,  208 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London,  22  N.W.  from  Manches- 
ter, 11  miles  8.W.  from  Blackburn,  9  milea  S.S.E.  flvm 
Preston,  1 1  miles  N.N.W.  tiom  Bolton,  and  S  miles  N. 
from  Wigan.  It  has  no  dependent  township,  and  is  the 
onW  market-town  in  the  hundred  of' Leyland.  The  parish 
<tf^uhwley  compriies  an  area  of  2000  statute  acres.  The 
town  ii  sitiiatea  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  on 
the  gnat  weat  nwd  from  London  to  the  North.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  Chor,  a  stream  that  risaa  at  Hmpey.  two 
miles  distant,  and  after  a  short  course  along  the  edge  of 
the  town,  joins  the  Yarrow  and  empties  into  the  Douglas. 
A  court-leet  and  baron  was  held  hero  tar  the  manor  until 
1827,  when  it  wu  diseontinned.  Hie  manor  now  belongs 
10  tba  Ftaoketlay^  oftor  having  paiied  thm^hthe  hands 


of  the  Sherbumes,  the  Cho^eyB.and  the  Norman  &miiiea 
of  Ferrers  and  Lacy.  Within  the  present  century  the  po< 
pulation  has  mora  than  doubled.  In  1801  it  was  4516 ;  in 
1831,  9282.  Seventy  years  ago  the  whole  town  consisted 
of  one  irregular  street  with  a  shop  built  aeroos  it;  now  the 
streets  are  wide  and  amount  to  67,  with  a  market-square, 
and  about  1820  booses.  Hie  town  is  lighted  with  sas  bv 
a  company  formed  in  1819,  and  is  partially  suppliod  with 
water  DT  another  company  formed  m  1823.  The  chief  ar^ 
tides  of  manu&ctun  ara  calicoes,  muslins,  and  ginghams. 
Eight  cotton-mills  and  printing  and  bleaching  aitablish- 
ments  find  employment  for  a  (Snsiderable  part  of  the  po- 

C'  Ltion.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  which  joins  the 
caster  canal  at  Whittle-le-woods,  passes  within  about  a 
mile  E.S.B.  of  the  town,  and  fUmisbes  the  means  of  convey- 
ing the  flags,  slates,  and  mill- stones  which  are  got  out  of 
the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Coal  of  good  quality 
is  abundant,  and  in  1833  a  la^  bed  of  iron  era  -wm  dix- 
oovered  near  Gillibrond  HalL  Lead  and  caibonato  of 
barytes  an  fiinnd  in  the  AnriesaA  mines,  fimr  miles  dis- 
tant About  one-lburth  of  Uw  land  is  arable,  and  the  re- 
maining tbree-fborths  paatun  ud  wood.  Then  aro  four 
annual  fbirs,  three  of  which  are  principally  for  eatUe,  and 
the  last  for  woollen  cloth,  hardware,  and  pedlery.  The 
market  is  held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  The  town-hall, 
the  basement  area  of  which  is  used  as  a  market-house,  is  a 
stone  building,  built  in  1802  at  the  sola  expense  of  the 
late  John  Hollinshead,  Esq.  Above  this  aro  rooms  for  the 
transaction  of  parochial  and  public  business.  The  local 
authority  is  vested  in  a  oonstaole  and  visiting  magistrates 
who  hold  a  petit-sessions  once  in  three  weeks. 

Chorley  was  a  ehapelry  in  the  parish  of  Croston  until 
1793,  when  it  became  one  (tf  three  independent  parishes, 
into  which  the  fbrmer  was  divided.  The  liring  is  a  rector^' 
in  the  anhdeoconry  of  Chester.  The  parish  cnnroh,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Lawrence,  is  on  antient  structuro,  supposed  to 
be  of  Norman  origin.  The  tower  is  a  later  erection.  In 
this  church  a  court  is  annually  held  by  the  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, at  which  he  presides  by  proxy,  for  the  swearing-in  of 
ehurohwordena  for  all  the  parishes  in  the  hundred  of  Ley- 
lond,  for  ]ffoving  wills,  and  for  taking  out  letters  of  admi- 
nistration. In  the  patronoffe  of  the  rector  of  the  parish 
church  is  St  George's,  an  degant  modem  structure,  built 
by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  at  the  cost  of 
13,707/.  16«.  9d.,  and  opened  fbr  public  worship  in  182A. 
Besides  the  churches  then  aro  diasenting  chapels  for  the 
Unitarians,  Independents,  Wedeyan  Methodists,  and  Ba{>- 
tists ;  and  at  Weldbank,  about  a  mile  south  of  Caiorley.  is 
the  Catholic  ehqieL  In  the  various  Sunday  aehoola  213£ 
ehilflren  teeeiTe  instmotion.  The  ChammaMchool,  ad- 
joining to  the  ehurohyardf  has  but  a  very  small  endow- 
ment, so  that  Uie  boys  educated  there  an  not  taught  gra- 
tuitously. There  is  a  larse  and  hondsouM  school,  con- 
ducted on  Dr.  Bell's  plan.  Built  and  supported  by  public 
subscription;  there  are  also  infiuit  schools  and  a  Catholic 
day-Bchool,  which  afford  gratuitous  instruction  to  nearly 
1000  children.  Six  almshouses,  luving  gardens  and  a 
donative  of  2t.  per  annum  attached  to  each,  were  built  in 
1682  for  agea  women  and  widows.  Other  charities, 
amounting  to  .nearly  30/.,  are  annually  distributed  among 
the  poor.  In  1828  a  dispensary  was  established.  The  sur- 
rounding countrvis  very  picturesque,  particularly  towards 
the  vale  of  the  Kibble.  On  the  north-weat  of  the  town  is 
Astley  Hall,  an  antient  mansion,  the  seat  of  Sir  H.  P. 
Hoghton,  Bart,  and  a  little  fiurther  firom  the  town,  in  the 
opposito  direction,  is  Duxbury  Hall.  The  townships  ad- 
joining Chorley  ore  Heapey,  Hwhton,  Wbeelton,  and  Wit- 
nelU  aadWhitOe-lfr-Woods.  (ComsHimMttoft >>vir  Lan- 
catkin;  Robinatrn's  D§§ayaio»  the  Pariah  Choriey, 
1835.) 

CHORUS,  among  the  Greeks,  was  a  number  of  petsons, 
male  or  female,  mio  sang  mdodies  accompanied  with 
dancing.  The  chorus  appears  to  have  been  of  I>oric  origin, 
and  the  Doric  dialect  continued  to  be  chiefly  used,  even  in 
the  choral  songs  of  Attic  tragedies.  (Miiller*s  Doriam, 
voL  ii.,  p.  381.)  Originally  the  chtnal  peiformonce  waa  a 
separate  exhibition,  and  was  vS a  rdigions  ehataoter :  bvnna 
wne  chanted  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  other  gods.  After^ 
wards  an  actw  was  added  by  Tbeq^  who  fliaC  introdueed 
the  dialogue ;  other  ehanm  were  nmde  by  his  sneeesaon. 
especially  Phrynidms,  tiu  a  second  aetor  was  added  by 
./&chyhu,  who  embodied  the  ehnvs  in  the  oonatitQtion 
of  the  Gnek  dninaon|ltifccI«^Ve»Ol3gi@urt  of  tiia 
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nprnentation.  Huiv  explsnatioDS  of  the  object  of  the 
cborus  have  been  oflbred  1^  diflbrmt  writen.  It  would 
certainly  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  office,  to  aay 
that  it  ma  only  retained  in  order  to  give  the  other  actors 
breathimr- time,  and  to  prereDt  a  break  in  the  perform- 
zzzz.  The  chorus  may  be  regarded  nther  aa  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  ^regale  body  of  spectators :  the  chorus 
generally  gave  utterance  to  thtwe  emotions  of  pleasure  or 
nrrow  which  the  audience  might  be  supposed  to  feel. 
Tbey  aometimee  took  upon  themselves  to  give  inatruction 
or  to  administw  rapiooC 

The  tragic  cborus  oonaiated  at  first  of  flf^,  aftemzda  of 
fifteen  persona;  the  oomic  chonia  oonaiated  of  tweuty-fenr. 
According  to  Julius  Follux  {Ononuut.  iv,  IS),  the  number 
oMhe  tragic  choms  was  abridged  after  the  performance  of 
the  Eumenidea  <it  Aschylus :  the  alarm  eauaed  by  fifty  of 
these  ladies  was  too  great,  The  chorua  entered  into  the 
orchestra,  and  remained  there  performing  their  evolutiona, 
and  observing  the  thymele  or  altar,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  orchestra,  as  the  centre  of  their  movemeota. 
As  they  sang  they  moved  in  a  danoe,  suited  to  the  subject 
of  their  aonff,  and  modulated  by  the  accompanying  music : 
lomettmes  wo  movements  of  the  danoe  were  so  appropriate 
as  to  convey  to  the  spectators  the  full  meaning  of  the 
ehonu,  indei>endently  at  the  words  of  the  aoiw.  The  i>ez^ 
ftction  to  which  the  weeks  curiad  their  Ailfin  aifecum' 
an  aodinee  1^  the  hanaonioua  onion  of  dancing  and 
music  ferns  one  oT  the  main  diflbrewm  between  the  an- 
tieat  and  modwn  theatre.  'Die  modem  ballet  (properly  so 
called)  will  probably  give  the  best  idea  of  what  this  oombi- 
Datioa  was :  but  b^  the  ballet  (properly  so  called),  we  unda^ 
stand  a  ballet  which  is  a  speciea  of  drama,  and  not  what  ia 
nuv  ordinarily  presented  as  a  balleL  The  aongs  of  the  choms 
consisted  of  three  parts,  the  strophe  (or  turning),  the  an- 
ii:itrophe  (opposite  turning),  ana  the  epode  ((^er-aong) ; 
i\aim  the  first  they  turned  from  right  to  left,  during  the 
seeaad  from  left  to  right,  and  during  the  third  tbev  stood 
ttiU  in  front  of  the  apeciatoiB.  When  they  sang,  they  all 
itng:  when  tiiey  took  part  in  the  dialt^ue,  one  only,  the 
coryphnus  or  leader  of  the  chorus,  spoke,  from  the  top  of 
the  thymele;  and  hence  in  addresaes  to  the  chorus  there 
n  a  constant  ehiuige  dt  numbn< — thou  and  t/e.  (Schlegel, 
Transl.  in  T%4atre  ^  the  GregkM^  p.  265.)  Frequently 
(hej  divided  into  two  sets,  who^  by  means  of  their  two 
leadeta,  carried  on  a  separate  dial(^e,  which  genorally  re- 
vealed their  sentiments  on  the  progress  of  the  plot,  Uieir 
fears,  anxieties,  and  hopes.  They  also  chanted  hymns  of 
iupplicatioQ  or  thank^idng  to  the  gods. 

Ine  choruses  at  Athens  did  not  perform  exclusively  in 
the  theatre,  but  on  many  occasions  when  there  wag  no 
scenic  representation  at  all  At  the  Fanatheosa  and  the 
Tlui^liai,  and  at  the  Gyranopndia  of  Sparti,  choruses  of 
men  and  boys  sang.  AU  cbonues  at  Athens  were  provided* 
•Xjuipped,  and  instructed,  by  persons  ap|ninted  by  the  seve- 
lal  tribes.  [Chobaous.] 

CHORUS,  in  muaic,  a  compoaition  sometrmea  in  two  or 
three,  but  generally  in  fbur  porta,  stug  by  manv  voices, 
accompanied  by  the  whole  band  when  peifennea  in  an 
orchestra  or  on  the  stage,  bat  by  the  organ  alone  when 
^ng  in  a  choir.  The  chorus  of  the  oratorio  and  opera 
full  instrumental  accompaniments,  but  that  of  our 
riihedral  services  and  anthems  ia  written  with  only  an 
unptn  accompaniment. 

The  term  Cboeits  is  also  applied  in  an  abrogate  sense 
lo  the  vhole  body  of  singers  perfimning  the  chorus. 

A  DorsLE  Chokds  is  in  eight  vocal  parts,  uid  suiu;  by 
two  choirs.  Many  of  Hanc&l's  choruses  m  leraM  in 
^Jf^t  in  Solomon,  and  in  Deborah,  are  of  this  kind. 

CHOSE  IN  ACTION  is  a  technical  term  in  the  law 
(nEogUnd  which  denotes  that  kind  of  property  of  which 
the  owner  is  not  in  the  actual  possession  or  ooeupation, 
uoogh  be  has  a  legal  right  entitling  him  to  obtain  the 
powwonby  an  action  or  suit  This  sort  of  property  is, 
'or  this  reason,  called  a  thing  (rM),  or  eAow  in  oc/ton,  in 
contradistinction  from  property  in  poatemon.  Thus  if  I 
contract  to  buy  a  quarter  of  wheat  out  of  a  lar^  quantity, 

w  the  seller,  in  breach  of  his  ei^acmnent,  ruuses  to  de- 
it,  my  interest  in  the  wheat  under  the  contract  is  a 

property  to  which  I  have  an  absolute  riffht,  but  which,  as 

|«Te  not  bought  any  specific  parcel  of  wheat,  I  can  only 

ranee  into  possession  through  the  medium  of  an  action. 

™»u  long  as  I  have  only  the  r^ht  of  enfovcing  the  de- 

"Vrofthe  wheat,  or  an  equivalent  in  damages,  and  not 


the  actual  poueaaiott,  my  property  in  this  respeet  k  a  dura 
in  aotkm,  being,  as  a  property,  a  thing  rather  in  potetOik 
tiianmMM.  (Blaekstone'a  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  39  7.)  In  like 
manner  money  due  tnwn  a  bond  or  a  bill  of  exchange  ia 
a  chose  in  action ;  uid  also  the  right  to  compeosatbn  for 
damage  sustained  by  means  of  the  breach  of  any  kind  of 
contract 

The  antient  policy  of  the  Enriish  law,  in  discouraging  all 
contracts  tending  to  promote  Titinition,  introduced  a  rule 
that  property  in  action  merely,  and  not  in  possession,  could 
not  be  angned  vt  tmnsferred  to  any  third  person.  This 
rule  has  in  modem  times  received  eon^nable  modifica- 
tion. In  the  femiliar  instance  of  bills  nX  exchange  ana 
promissory  notes  (which  are  striothr  ehoses  in  action),  an 
mdoraement  not  only  transit  to  tbe  indoniee  the  nbsolute 
right  to  the  sum  to  be  reooverod,  bnt  also  enables  him  to 
sue  in  the  common  law-courts  upon  the  bi&  or  note  in  his 
own  name.  Courts  of  equity  in  other  cases  protect  asaign- 
menta  of  choses  in  action ;  but  in  these  cases  the  aangnee 
must  sue  in  the  name  of  the  original  contractor,  whom 
the  law,  regarding  the  assignment,  which  it  does  not  sanction, 
as  a  nuUi^,  treats  as  the  party  still  entitladt  if  the  as- 
signee proceeds  at  law.  [Assignhbnt.] 

CHOSROES.  [Khosru.} 

CHOTEESGHUR.  [Naoporb.] 

CHOUA'NS  was  tbe  name  given  to  the  irr^nlar  banda 
of  royalists  in  the  west  of  Franoe,  iriio  eontinned  in  arms 
after  tbe  organised  insuneotion  of  La  Vendfa  had  been 
suppressed  by  the  first  Coniul  Bonaparte  in  the  year  1800. 
The  Chouaus  were  chiefly  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
in  the  provinoes  of  Bretagne,  Maine,  and  Normandy,  while 
the  Vendeana,  property  so  called,  were  on  the  left  or  south 
bank  of  that  river,  llie  Vendeana  were  a  r^nlar  rojmliat 
party,  poseessiiw  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  having 
a  kind  of  dtsci^ne  in  their  artny,  and  fighting  honour- 
ably for  their  cause.  The  Chouans,  who  continued  in 
arms  after  the  Vendesns  had  submitted,  were  stragf^ling, 
disorderly  bodies  of  men,  marauding  over  various  provinces 
of  France,  hunted  after  by  the  troops  of  tbe  government, 
uid  having  no  fixed  station.  Some  of  the  royalist  officers 
who  had  served  in  the  civil  wars  of  La  Vendue  beomw  ohiefe 
of  Chouan  parties,  but  the  parties  thenudves  were  swdled 
by  many  duorderl][  and  desperate  characters,  who  conti- 
nued a  stru^e  which  had  become  hopdesa  chiefly  fi>r  the 
sake  of  revenge  and  plunder.  Frott^  and  George  (jadoudal 
became  the  cnief  leaders  of  the  Chouans,  after  the  Ven- 
deah  chiefe  d'Autichamp,  Bemier,  Bourmont,  Chatillon, 
Susannet,  &c.,  had  made  tbeir  submission  to  the  first  con- 
sul. Frott4  was  taken  and  shot  Cadoudal  withdrew  to 
England,  then  returned  to  France,  and  continued  a  de- 
sultory kind  of  warfare,  mi^ud  up  with  coaspiraciea  against 
the  first  consul,  for  exacting  one  of  which  be  went  secretly 
to  Paris,  and  remained  several  months  in  that  city  unknown 
t>  the  p^ice.  He  was  at  last  arrested,  after  killing  several 
of  the  police,  tried,  and  executed  in  Jun^  1804.  [Bona- 
PABTK.}  The  €3iouai»  acattated  over  Franoe  had  been  in 
great  measure  put  down,  and  a  vast  number  of  them  exa- 
cuted  previous  to  Cadou^'s  death ;  still  we  read  of  Chouan 
parties  oooasionaUy  as  bite  aa  1806,  under  the  empire,  when 
one  of  them  arrested  the  bishop  of  Vannes  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hortnhan  and  Aucted  a  considerable  sum  for  his 
ransom.  They  had  then  d^^erated  into  mere  robbers 
In  general  the  name  of  Chouans  was  used  in  an  unfavour- 
able sense,  whUe  that  of  Vendeana  was  respected  even  by 
their  enemies. 

CHOUGH.  [CoRViDJt] 

CHOUMLA.  [Sbumla.] 

CHRISM,  Bometimes  written  CRISOME,  in  its  strict 
interpretaticm  means  '  unction,*  ftom  tfie  Greek  x^iaua 
(chrisma),  ointaoent ;  hut  is  more  generally  received  as  the 
name  for  oil  oooseorated  by  the  bishop  and  used  in  the 
Romish  and  Greek  ehnrdies  in  the  administration  (^bap- 
tism, oonfirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme  unction :  and 
is,  or  used  to  be,  prepared  on  Holy  Thursday  with  much 
ceremony.  Ducange  (Glotsar.  ad  Script.  Med.  et  Ir^fimee 
Latinitatis,  edit.  Francof.  ad  Moen.,  1681,  torn,  t,  col. 
973)  says  there  are  two  kinds  of  chrism,  the  one  prepared 
of  oil  and  balsam,  used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordi- 
nation, the  other  of  oil  alone,  consecrated  by  the  bishop, 
antiently  used  for  the  catechumens,  and  atill  used  in  ex- 
treme unction.  (See  also  Durand's  Bationaie  Divinorum 
O,^'onun,lib.vi.,oap.74,84.)  Thewordcriaomeisalso found 
applied  to  the  ^th  which  was  laid  ovn  a 
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bi^tised,  to  prevent  the  unguent  from  runningoff.  (Seetiie  I 
X^turgy  compiled  in  the  2nd  year  of  Edward  VI.)  Children  ' 
likewise  who  die  in  the  first  month  are  called  Chrisomes  in 
our  Bi^  of  MoTtality,  probably  from  the  circumetanca  of 
the  Unen-.tdoth  having  been  so  recently  laid  upon  them. 

CHRIST.  JESU£  VBS  born  at  Bethlehem,  a  city  of 
JudsBB,  in  the  days  of  King  Herod.  The  first  chapter  of 
8^  HflitheT  contain!  Hbfimawiogf  of  Jesus  deduced  fcom 
Abraham  through  PaTid^to  his  r^ted  fother  Joseph: 
the  third  chapter  of  St  Luke  contains  his  pedigree  from 
Joseph  to  Adam.  From  Joteph  to  David,  the  two  genea- 
logy are  entirely  diffoent ;  out  this  disereuncy  is  satis- 
&ctorily  explained  by  the  commentators.  The  birth  of 
Jesus  was  miraculous;  'when  his  mo^er  Mary  (accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  SL  Matthew)  was  espoused  to  Joseph, 
before  they  came  together,  she  was  found  with  child  (^the 
Holv  Ghost.*  Joseph,  who  intended  to  put  her  away  pri- 
vately, being  warned  tn  a  dream  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
that  what  was  '  conceived  in  her  was  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
took  unto  him  his  wife  and  knew  her  not  till  the  had 
brought  forth  her  first-born  son :  and  he  tilled  his  name 
Jesus.*  (Matth.  i.)  Herod  was  much  troubled  at  the 
miraculous  circumstances  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  at  the  coincidence  of  the  place  of  his  birth  with 
the  prophecies.  In  order  therefbre  that  the  inbbt  might 
with  certainty  be  destroyed,  he  gave  orders  that  all  the 
male  children  in  Bethlehem  and  tne  neighbourhood  under 
two  years  of  age  should  be  put  to  deam ;  but  Jesus  was 
saved  by  his  parents,  who  were  warned  by  an  angel  in  a 
dream  to  take  the  child  into  Egypt.  This  part  of  the 
sacred  history  is  recopled  hf  St.  Matthew  only.  According 
to  St.  Luke,  vihen  the  days  of  the  purification  of  Mary 
were  accomplished,  his  parents  took  him  from  Bethlehem 
to  Jerusalem  to  present  him  in  the  Temple,  after  which 
they  returned  to  tiieir  own  city  Naiareth  in  Galilee.  At 


understatadins. 

conduct  was  an  example  of  filial  obedience.  tlB  was  not 
above  following  the  burinesB  of  his  reputed  fkther,  whidi 
was  that  of  a  carpenter ;  and  until  about  his  thirtieth  year 
he  fulfilled  the  common  duties  of  liib  in  an  humble  ahd 
obscure  station.  His  publio  ministry  was  preceded  by  the 
warning  and  admonitions,  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  son  of 
a  Jewish  priest,  who  called  upon  the  people  to  repent  and 
believe,  for  the  time  wai  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  at  hand.  Christ  wad  baptised  by  John  in  the  river 
Jordan,  and  shortly  after  commenced  his  ministry,  being 
about  thirty  years  of  For  about  the  space  of  three 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  promulgating  his 
doctrines,  and  confirmii^  his  divine  mission  by  numerous 
miracles.  In  order  to  difiUse  that  religion  whtoh  he  came 
to  make  known,  Christ  selected  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  his  constant  companions,  to  leam  his  dootrinesv 
io  witness  their  influence,  to  testify  to  the  miradea  by 
which  their  truth  was  demonstrated,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
propagate  after  .his  death  the  truths  which  he  had  thus 
made  known.  The  twelve  persons  whom  he  chose  are 
called  the  Twelve  Apostles.  They  were  ignorant  persons^ 
who  possessed  neither  wealth,  ran^  nor  ediicatiotti  and  yet 
they  were  called  to  root  out  opinions  which  were  deeply  im- 
planted in  men's  mihds,  and  to  overturn  systems  strength- 
ened by  all  the  influence  which  antient  and  venerable 
authorities  exert  over  the  mind.  Christ  next  appointed 
from  among  his  followers  seventy  disciples,  whom  he  sent 
by  twos  to  even^  place  which  he  himself  intended  to  visit. 
(Luke  X.  1.)  This  appointment  of  the  seventy  disciples  is 
not  mentioMd  by  ^  other  evangelists.  Muiy  of  the  Jews 
being  convinced  by  Qirisf  s  preaching,  uid  tbe  mirades 
which  he  wrought  among  them,  of  his  diTine  mission,  the 
J  ewish  priesthood  were  alarmed,  and  souriit  some  means  of 
accomplishing  his  death.  Being  betrayed  by  Judas,  one  of 
the  twelve  whom  he  had  chosen,  C3irist  was  taken  befbre 
the  Jewish  court  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  had  die  cogni- 
zance of  ofitenoes  aninst  religion,  and  from  thence  to  the 
tribunal  of  PontiusTUate,  the  Roman  procurator  or  admi- 
nistrator of  the  revenues  of  the  province.  Befbre  the  former 
he  was  accused  of  blaa^^my,  a  charge  which  was  supborted 
by  two  taise  witnesaes;  and  before  Pilate  as  a  seditious 
person,  and  a  stimr  i^  of  disajfeotion,  a  charge  whidi 
was  also  totally  without  foundation.  But  the  Jews  cla- 
Bouied  for  hfa  death;  and  though  POate  saw  nothing 
la  the  aeeoMtSoia  bxoag^  igdBrt  Urn 


punishment,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  in  compliBincA 
with  the  clamour  of  -the  people,  and  apparently  also  from 
tear  of  somcdiBturbance.  In  the  midst  of  their  scoffirur 
and  jeers  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  cru- 
cifleo,  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  betwoon 
two  criminals.  On  the  third  day  Christ  rose  from  ttio 
grave,  according  to  his  own  predietion  (Mark  x-  S4},  and 
during  forty  days  previous  to  nis  ascension  Into  hoarea  ha 
appeared  amot^;  bis  dlaeiplbs,  whom  he  inatnicted  more 
ftiliy  conoeming  the  natuzts  of  his  mission,  which  he  ncvw 
left  in  their  hands.  Fifty  days  after  his  ascension,  the  dis- 
ciples, beihg  assembled  in  Jerusalem  at  the  foast  of  Pen- 
tecost (Acta  li.),  were  suddenly  'all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speaking  all  languag-es. 
On  this  occasion  three  thousand  persons  were  converted 
and  received  baptism.  Being  thus  fitted  for  dlsseminatinf^ 
in  every  part  of  the  world  the  principles  of  the  new  religion, 
the  fl^Kstles  and  disciples  whom  Clhrist  had  appointed,  scat- 
tered themselves  througnout  various  countries,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  east  Matthias  had  been  chosen  to  supply 
the  place  of  JudaSi  the  traitor,  and  an  additional  disciple, 
named  Saul,  afterwards  Paul,  a  person  of  education,  and 
thowh  a  Jew,  a  Roman  citisen  of  Tumu,  was  especially 
called  to  co-operate  with  them. 

Hie  histffy  of  (Arfst  has  been  written  by  four  different 
individuals,  whose  aocounts  are  recei^^  the  Christian 
worid,  and  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  credibility  of  their 
testimony  are  founded  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  accom- 
plished their  task.  Matthew,  who  had  been  a  collector  of 
customs,  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  for  the  use  of  the  Jews 
soon  after  Christ's  death ;  Mark  is  believed  to  have  written 
under  the  direction  of  Peter,  for  the  use  of  the  Christians 
at  Rome;  Luke,  whose  Gospel  was  written  for  the  Hea- 
then converts,  was  a  physician,'  a  companion  in  the  labours 
of  St.  Paul,  end  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  account 
of  Christ  while  travelling  with  the  apostle;  John's  Gos- 
pel was  written  after  all  the  preceding,  and  notices  circum- 
stances  which  the  other  evangelists  had  passed  over.  That 
part  of  the  New  l^tatnebt  which  follows  Uie  four  Go^wls 
was  also  written  b^  St.  Luke,  and  gives  the  Actt^  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  history  of  Christianity,  for  about  thirty 
years  after  Christ's  death. 

The  primitive  assemblies  of  the  converts  to  Christianity- 
were  called  Churches  ('EncX^tnat).  The  converts  at  Jerusa- 
lem formed  the  earliest  Christian  society.  The  church  of 
Andoch,  which  was  founded  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  was 
the  second;  and  its  members  first  received  the  name  of 
(Christians,  having  previbusly  been  called  Nazarenes,  by  waj- 
of  derision.  The  first  churches  ot  Christian  communities 
were  those  of  Jerusalem,  Anlioch,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Athens, 
Corinth,  Rome,  and  Alexandria.  The  churches  founded  b>- 
the  apostles  were  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration  in  after 
titues.  Their  authority  was  appealed  to  on  points  of  disci- 
pline and  doctrine,  as  it  was  concaved  that  the  lettra  and 
spirit  of  the  apostolical  regulations  bad  been  more  rigidly 
adhered  to.  The  church  of  Jerusalem  may  be  regardra  as 
the  mother  of  all  other  churches ;  but  the  church  at  Rome, 
then  the  capital  of  the  world,  subsequently  became,  with 
the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  which  were  re- 
spectively capites  of  Roman  provinces,  by  for  the  most  im- 
portailt  of  ail  the  churches.  The  four  churches  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Atitioch,  Rome,  and  Alexandria  were  formed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  though  some  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  title  of  the  church  of  R«me  to  priority  over 
that  of  Alexandria.  The  church  <tf  Rome  became  the  me- 
tropolitan of  the  west,  while  that  of  Antioch  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  of  the  eastern  churches.  As  the  aposUes  ex- 
tended their  travels,  churches  were  planted  in  various  parts 
of  AsfaL  Paul  and  Bam&baS  rHteA  the  udands  of  C}-pnu 
and  Crete,  and  various  parts  of  Greece,  where  tbOT  madv 
converts  to  Christianity.  In  a  second  visit  to  the  churchei 
which  were  formed  by  Paul,  he  regulated  some  of  the 

S radices  into  which  the  converts  had  fallen.  At  Osrinth 
e  remained  eighteen  months,  during  which  period  he 
exerted  himself  to  establish  firmly  the  ^th  Of  the  (Chris- 
tian believers,  which  in  that  church  was  exposed  to  peculiar 
dangers.  When  unable  to  visit  distant  churches,  he  ad- 
dressed them  in 'Epistles.'  Paid  next  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  west  of  Europe,  to  nations  *  that  were  yet  rude 
and  hai-barous.'  There  js  no  certain  record  of  this  portion 
of  his  travels.  The  writings  and  labours  of  St.  Paul,  who 
is  emphatically  <»IIed  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  form  th« 
noat  mportuit  part  of  the  bittt^  o^l^^p^cyipd  period 
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QuatHuitf.  In  iMi  tlwa  fostf  yun  aftw  tiw  death  of 
Qmt  the  6oq»el  had  been  pnacbed  in  eveiy  oountry  of 
thfl  then  cmlixed  vorU,  and  m  some  oounthes  which  were 
in  a  Kate  of  barbazunn.  In  the  year  68^  that  is  37  yean 
Cfari>t*a  deuh,  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome. 

The  records  as  to  the  other  apostles  do  not  afford  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  extentof  their  labours.  John  was  banished 
lu  ihe  island  of  Pataaos  by  Domitiani  and  there  wrote  the 
Hevelatioas.  He  was  snlMequently  permitted  to  return  to 
Epbesis,  where  be  wrote  his  gospel  and  epistles.  He  was 
ibe  \aiit  survivor  of  the  apMtles,  and  died  a  natural  death  at 
the  cloBe  of  the  drst  cenUiry,  about  the  year  98.  The  seven 
churches  mentioned  by  John  in  the  Revelations  are  Ephe- 
BUt,  Smyrna.  Pe^punus*  Thyatin,  Sardis,  Philaddphia,  and 
Laodicea. 

Ihe  Christian  reUgnn.  la  Jbunded  by  Jeans  Christ, 
lad  as  accepted  by  all  ChliitianB.  whatever  diffecanoes 
there  may  be  in  Uwir  opinions,  rests  for  its  authori^  upon 
the  proois  of  his  divine  mission.  The  history  of  Jesus 
CbrUt,  as  ^ven  in  the  Four  Ghwpels.  presents  us  with  a 
series  of  miracles  wrought  by  him  nom  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  to  the  crowning  miracle  of  all,  his  resurrec- 
tioQ  from  the  dead,  and  his  asoeut  into  heaven.  Whether 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels  actually  took  place, 
iir  not,  is  a  matter  of  historical  inquiry  which  must  be 
leiennined  from  the  whole  evidence,  l^  any  other  his- 
toiical  &ct  If  the  miracles  are  admitted  actually  1o 
hare  taken  place — if  the  dead,  for  instance,  were  actually 
laiied  to  there  are  very  few  who  will  not  allow 
that  He  who  pai^bnnad  tiwse  nriracles  mnat  luva  had 
a  partieular  poww  vUeh  other  men  have  not.  It  has 
Muetimea  hem  aaid  that  the  miractea,  if  tme,  do  not 
prora  a  divine  mission.  But  if  a  man  proclaim  his  divine 
misaioii,  and  perform  miracles  in  confirmation  of  it ;  if  he 
predict  his  own  death  and  resurrection,  and  actually  do  die 
aiKi  rise  fiom  the  dead  in  accordance  with  his  medwtion — 
this  will  ever  seem  to  the  mass  of  mankind  sufficient  proof 
of  a  divine  mission,  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
vhat  other  proof  can  he  asked  for.  The  second  proirf  of 
tbe  diviifa  missiim  of  Christ  to  which  Christians  appeal  is 
contaiDed  in  the  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  which,  under  various  figures,  and  in  a  great  VEuiety 
of  expreasions,  of  different  a^es,  reibr  to  the  ftiture  coming 
'>f'  the  Messiah,  and  to  his  kingdom.  A  comparison  of  the 
passages  of  the  prophets  with  the  passages  in  the  history 
of  Christ,  and  tb«  application  of  nuny  w  these  pass^^  of 
Ihe  propheu  by  the  Evangelists,  and  even  by  Christ  hhn- 
»lf  on  several  occasions,  are  considered  by  all  Christjans 
to  be  a  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  also  a  col- 
lateral evidence  fbr  the  truth  of  those  Gospels  in  which  the 
pnphedes  are  thus  ftdfilled.  The  preoiotions  of  Christ 
himself  as  to  his  own  death,  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  condition  of  his  followers  after  his  death,  are  also 
3ppealad  to  as  evidence  of  his  divine  mission.  The  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets  were  accomplished  in  Jesus,  and  the 
prophecies  of  Jesus  were  accomplished  in  the  subsequent 
titstory  of  the  reli^n  which  he  founded. 

Tbe  diffusion  of  the  gon>el,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus, 
h;  means  at  first  apparenuy  ao  insufficient  for  the  pnrposet 
a  also  viewed  by  all  believers  as  a  proof  that  his  doctrines 
vere  not  of  man.  And  ftirthar,  ^at  the  early  prea<diers 
of  Christianity  sincerely  bdievad  wlwt  they  taught,  is 
ihovQ  by  their  inflexible  seal  in  diffusing  the  Gospel 
amidst  suffnin^  and  perseeutioiis  even  unto  death ;  and 
this  strong  conviction  in  the  mindtf  of  those  who  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  learning  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Chris- 
liuiity  must  be  taken  as  confirmatory  evidence  of  their 
iivine  origin. 

The  religion  which  Christ  came  to  teach  has  for  its  great 
ta&ction,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  In  the  Mosaic  law  there 
is  no  declaration  of  the  doctrins  of  the  resurrection,  and  of 
nurse  the  sanction  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  ftiture 
Gfe  forms  no  part  of  the  law.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ 
indeed  there  was  a  partial  belief  of  a  resurrection  among 
»me  of  the  Jewish  aseti  (Mattb.xxiL  23;  Acta  xxiv.  15): 
m  the  weaefaing  of  Jems  iwotdaimed  in  ^e  dieaxest  terms 

3  general  resurrectiont  and  rewards  and  punishments  in  a 
mture  life  for  all  It  is  dlis  firm  beUef  m  a  ftiture  state, 
vhich  gave  to  the  primitive  Christians  their  inflexible 
fouratrc  and  their  readiness  to  suffer  death ;  and  which,  as 

4  vis  one  of  the  mun  eauaas  of  the  suooess  whiiA  attended 


the  pieachix^  of  CSniitianity  in  ha  early  bisteiy,  so  is  it 
now  the  vital  spirit  <tf  the  CSuistian  rdigkm.  rc^qu^ 

TIANITY.] 

CHRIST  CHURCH.  OXFORD.  In  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  with  the  assent  of  King  Henry  Vm.,  announced 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  his  des^p  to  found  a  coUaga 
there,  the  foundation  of  which  he  almost  immediately  com- 
menced. By  two  bulls,  one  dated  in  1 524,  the  ouier  in 
1525,  he  chained  &om.  Pope  Clement  VU.  leave  to  enrich 
his  college  by  suppressing  twenty-two  priories  and  nun- 
neries, the  aggregate  revenues  of  which  were  estimated  at 
nearly  2000/.  The  king's  patent,  after  complimentit»  the 
cardinal's  administration,  enabled  him  to  build  bis  eoUege 
principally  on  the  site  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Frideswida :  and 
the  name,  originally  intended  to  be '  The  Orih^  of  Secnlav 
PriestSt*  was  now  changed  to  Cabunu.  Collsqb.  The 
secular  clergy  in  it  were  to  be  denominated  *llie  Dean 
and  Canons  Seoular  of  the  Cardinal  of  York,'  to  be  ineor* 
porated  into  one  body.  He  was  also  authorized  to  settle 
upon  it  2000/.  a  year  clear  revenue.  By  other  patenta  and 
grants  to  the  dean  and  canons,  various  churoh-uvinn  were 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  college  was  to  be  dmicated 
to  the  praise,  glory  end  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
Viigin  Mary,  St.  Frideswide,  and  all  Saints.  With  respect 
to  its  constitution,  it  appears  from  Wolsey*s  statutes,  still 
preserved  in  the  college,  that  it  was  to  he  a  perpetual 
foundation  for  the  study  of  the  sciences,  divinity,  canon 
and  civil  law,  the  arts,  physic,  and  polite  literatiue,  and 
for  the  oontinual  perfiffmance  of  divine  service.  The 
members  were  to  be  a  dean  and  ux^  rwular  canons,  with 
fiffty  canons  of  a  aaoond  order.  Tbs  Mciety,  as  Wolsey 
planned  it,  was  to  conaistaltogethar  of  160  persons,  hut  no 
mention  was  yet  made  of  scholars  or  students.  This  con- 
stitution continued  from  1525  to  1530,  when  Wolsey  was 
deprived  of  his  power  and  property,  and,  for  two  years  after, 
the  foundation  appears  to  nave  been  interrupted,  if  not  dia- 
aolved.  It  was  to  Wols^s  honour  that,  when  aU  worldly 
prospects  were  dosing  upon  him,  he  pleaded  for  nothing 
so  earnestly  as  that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  suffer 
his  college  to  go  on.  What  el^t  this  had  is  unknown, 
but  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
and  of  the  university  at  large,  were-  at  length  suecessftu, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  king  determined  to  deprive 
Wolsey  of  all  merit  in  the  establishment,  and  transfer  tiie 
whole  to  himself. 

Accordingly,  in  1533,  the  soei^  was  refounded  by  die 
king,  under  the  title  of  *  King  Henry  VIII.'b  Col^|;e  in 
Oxnffd.*  The  patent  is  dated^  July  8th,  and  orders  that 
the  said  eollege  be  ag»in  founded  on  the  same  site,  ground, 
and  circuit,  dedicat^  to  the  Holy  Trinitv,  St  Mary,  and 
St.  Frideswide,  and  endowed  wim  SOOoJ.  yearly,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  dean  and  twelve  canons,  who  should  form 
a  chapter,  or  body  corporate.  Dr.  John  Hygden,  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  who  had  been  WolMy's  dean,  was 
a^in  appointed  to  the  office.  This  second  foundation  con- 
tinued until  May  20,  1545,  when  the  charter  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  dean  and  canons  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  who  dismissed  them  with  yearly  pensions,  to  oontinne 
unm  they  could  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  }smg  then  changed  the  college  Into  a  cathedral 
ohuroh,  translatiiu;  the  episcopal  see  num  Oseney  where 
it  had  been  estah^ed  in  1542.  The  name  the  oollwe 
now  was  'The  Cathedral  Chnioh  of  Christ  in  Oxfbrd  of 
King  Henry  VUI.*s  Foundation  and  the  socie^  was 
declared  to  consist  of  a  bishop  with  his  archdeacon,  (re- 
moved ttam  the  churdi  of  Lincoln,)  and  a  dean  and  eight 
canons.  All  the  estates  were  assigned  to  the  dean  and 
canons,  on  condition  of  their  maintaining  three  public  pro- 
ffesBors,  of  Divinity,  Hebrew,  and  GreeK  one  hundred  stu- 
dents in  theology,  arts,  or  philosophy,  e^ht  chaplains,  and 
a  numerous  choir.  No  change  afterwards  took  place  in 
the  number  or  constitution  of  the  society,  except  the  addi- 
tion of  one  studentship.  In  Queen  EUzabetVs  reign,  the 
family  of  Venables  of  Cheshiro  givii^  an  estate  to  this 
college,  it  was  8^;reed,  upon  a  composition,  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  student  should  be  in  the  heixa  of  that  fhndly, 
wh^h  was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1601,  43 
Elic.  Queen  EUsabeth  also  ordered,  in  1561,  that  there 
should  be  an  annual  eleotkm  from  Westminster  School. 
The  other  vacancies  are  filled  up  by  tiie  dean  and  chapter. 
By  the  last  letters-patent  which  were  granted  {rom  King 
Henry  Vni.,  the  college  was  to  be  govemed4)v  statutes 
subsequendy  to  be  provided,  b^g^  g;i^g:#^<M^ 
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The  college  is  soTerDcd  hy  the  acfA  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  Tevokabfe  at  their  pleasure.  There  ia  no  viator 
but  the  kinSt  or  persons  commissioned  by  him. 

Tlu  benmustioiu  to  this  coll^  enumerated  by  the 
Thten  on  Oxford  are  few,  and  consist  diiefly  of  the  profits 
ariiiii^  firom  tenements,  or  sums  of  money,  bequeathed  as 
exhibitions,  or  for  the  better  maintenance  of  poor  students, 
^onir  them  the  names  of  Dr.  Ghaloner,  oanon  of  Windsor ; 
Joan  Bostock,  of  New  Windsor;  Thomas  Whyte,  citizen  of 
London ;  William  Wickham ;  William  Thunton,  Eaq^  of 
London ;  Dr.  Richard  Gardiner ;  Dr.  Busby,  Master  of  West- 
minster School ;  I^dy  Holford ;  and  Bisliop  Fell,  deserve 
esped^  enumeration.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  ample 
endowment  of  the  last  foundation,  the  increasing  prosperi^ 
of  the  society,  and  the  rank  and  opulence  of  its  members, 
rendered  such  helps  less  necessary  in  this  Coll^  than  in 
any  other  of  the  same  univeni^. 

The  buildings  of  this  extenave  and  noble  estaUisbment 
baie  undeigtme  as  many  revolutions  as  its  fbundataon.  Had 
Wotaey  livin  to  complete  his  plan,  it  w<Hild  probably  have 
exceeded  that  of  any  college  in  Europe.  The  priory  of  St 
Fridegwide  formed  its  principal  site,  the  church  of  which 
sei'ves  both  for  the  cathedral  and  the  college  chapel,  and  ia 
at  least  of  Norman,  if  not  in  some  parts,  of  earlier  date. 
This  church  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  spiral  steeple 
in  the  centre  144  feet  hi^h.  The  length  fh>m  east  to  west 
is  154  feet.  The  cross  aisle  from  north  to  south  102  feet 
The  height  of  the  roof  in  the  western  part  41^ ;  in  the  choir 
37^ ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  54  feet  It 
has  a  cloister,  and  the  chapter-house,  built  about  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
early  style  of  pomtsd  axchiteetuTB  in  England.  Hie  first 

Skrt  of  the  ooUmb  finished  by  Wolsey  was  (he  kitchen,  the 
brie  of  whkdi  suU  retains  its  antient  shape.  The  workmoi 
next  made  room  ftr  the  ball,  by  levellii^  a  part  of  the  old 
city  wall  i^ch  ran  from  Merton  and  Corpus  Colluie  gar- 
dens behind  St.  Frideswide's  church.  They  pulled  down 
likewise'  the  parish  church  of  St  Michael  at  Southgate, 
standing  where  the  Hebrew  profeBaor*B  lodgings  are  now 
built  In  the  fbur  years  which  elapsed  between  laying  the 
first  stone  and  his  disKrace,  Wolsey  had  the  satismction  of 
seeing  Uie  kitchen,  ImI^  the  whole  of  the  south  aide,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  west  aide  of  the  large  quadrangle, 
finished  according  to  his  design ;  and  to  hear  the  praises 
which  were  lavished  from  all  quarters,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  upon  his  love  of  literature,  his  taste,  and  his  muni- 
ficence. Thehallis]15feetby40,  and  50  in  height  The 
great  quadrangle,  nearly  a  sqtuue,  264  feet  by  261.  Tbo 
north  side  was  intended  to  be  occupied  hy  a  la^  and 
handsome  church,  but  scarcely  had  this  portion  been  com- 
menced and  the  foundations  laid,  when  the  iall  of  its  patron 
put  a  stop  to  the  work,  and  this  side  of  the  quadrangle 
remained  unfinished  for  more  than  a  century.  Wol8ey*s 
quadrangle  was  surmounted  by  an  open  battlement  with 
pinnacles,  instead  of  the  present  Roman  balustrade  which 
was  added  by  Bishop  Fell.  The  north  side  was  finished 
after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  The  western  gate- 
way was  completed  by  Sir  Qiristoidier  Wren  in  1682,  when 
the  bell  was  transferrad  to  it  comnvmly  called  Great  Tom« 
which  had  formerlv  been  the  clock-beU  atOsen^.  The 
mote  modem  builchnKB  of  this  allege  are  Peckwater  and 
Canterbunr  qnadnu^tos.  Feokwater  derives  its  name  ftom 
«i  inn  or  hostel  which  stood  upon  the  same  Ntfl^  and  had 
been  given  to  St.  Frideswide's  monastery ;  it  reonved  ita 
present  form  and  elevation  in  1705.  The  library,  which 
forms  the  soutii  aide  of  Peckwater  quadrangle,  was  com- 
menced in  1716,  but  was  not  wholly  finished  till  1761.  The 
old  library  stood  on  the  north  ude  of  the  chaplain's  quad- 
rangle, on  the  other  side  of  the  coU^e,  wluch  antiently 
had  been  a  refectory  to  the  convent  of  St  Frideswide. 
After  the  completion  of  the  new  library,  about  1775,  it  was 
converted  into  rooms.  Canterbury  quadrangle,  a^oining 
Peckwater,  stands  on  the  site  of  what  was  formerly  Canter- 
buiy  college  or  hall.  Kii^  Henry  VHl.  Iramforred  this 
half  with  other  buildings  to  the  oollq^  subsequent  to 
which  it  was  repaired  and  fitted  up  for  tlie  rac^tUon  of 
students^  and  ronained  in  that  form  and  condition  till  1773, 
when  the  old  buildings  were  removed,  and  the  square  re- 
constructed upon  a  new  design,  chiefiy  throl;^^  the  muni- 
ficence of  Dr.  Robinson,  then  Lord  itokeby,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  who  gave  more  than  4000^.  for  that  purpoee.  The 
Done  ffateway  was  erected  in  1778,  by  Mr,  J.  Wyatt. 
Of  m  eminent  persons  who  have  been  educated  in  this 


college  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  enumeration,  toe  nuA- 
nitude  of  the  establishment,  and  the  hi^  nnk  in  tne 
learned  professiouB  to  ^eh  it  has  usually  led.  wotdd  ex- 
tend die  fhll  list  to  a  volume.  Among  the  deans  who  have 
preuded  ovei  the  college,  may  be  mentioned  John  Piers 
and  Toby  Matthew,  afterwards  archbishops  of  York,  Corbet 
bishop  m  Norwich,  Brian  Duppa  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Dean  Aldrich,  and  Atterbury  hishop  of  Rochester.  Among 
the  aichbishops  and  bishops  wno  have  received  their  edu- 
cation here,  we  find  the  names  of  Bancroft,  Prideaux,  San- 
derson, Potter,  and  Tanner;  among  the  statesmen  and  law- 
yers, Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Sir  Bdwturd  litdeton,  Edward 
Sackville  Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord  Littleton,  WUliam  Earl 
Mansfield,  and  Oeorse  Cuming ;  among  poets  and  orators. 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Ben  Jonson,  Otway,  and  Villiers  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  To  these  may  he  added  Hackluyt,  Cam- 
den, Gunter  and  Hooke  the  mathemaliciMW,  Meric  Casau- 
bon,  Litdetm  the  onnpilar  of  the  latin  dictionary,  William 
P«ui  tiw  firandra  i]£  rainsylvania,  Locke, '  Lord  Boling- 
broks  and  Desi^Uers. 

The  nresntt  society  of  ChristChurch,  including  students,  in- 
dependent members,  under-^t^uates,  &c.,  consisted  Dec.  3 1 , 
1835,  of  920  persons.  The  present  dran  is  Thomas  Gaisfbrd, 
D.D.  (Wood's  Annals  of  the  Umversity  ;  Chalmers'  History 
of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  Oxford  ;  Ingram's  MemorieuM 
ofO^nrd,  4to.,  1834;  Oxford  Univ.  Cahndar^  1834.) 

CHRISTCHURCH,  a  parliamentary  borou^  market- 
town,  and  parish,  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  Hampshire, 
is  pleasantly  situated  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Avon  and  the  Stour,  in  the  hundred  of  Christ- 
church,  and  division  of  New  Forest  West  20  miles  W.S.  W. 
of  Southampton,  and  93  S.W.  from  London  in  a  stiaight 
line.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  drardt  and  antient 
priory,  founded  by  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  re^  of  Edward 
the  Conihssor,  for  a  dean  and  twen^  canons.  Raniil|ih 
Flambard,  bishop  of  Durham,  rebuilt  the  priory  in  the  time 
of  Rufus,  and  its  revenues  were  neatly  augmented  by 
Richard  de  Redvers,  or  Rivers,  ean  of  Devon,  to  whom 
the  manor  was  given  by  Henry  I.  At  the  diaaolution  the 
annual  income  was  544/.  6f.  (Speed.)  Fragments  of  the 
priory  walls  are  still  standing,  and  of  the  castle  keep,  which 
are  more  than  ten  fbet  in  thickness,  and  in  the  Norman 
style.  The  earliest  notice  of  Christchnrch  is  in  the  Saxon 
chronicles,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  tlM  military  posi 
tion  of  Ethelwold  during  his  revolt  ^;ainst  Edward.  By 
the  Saxons  it  was  called Twyneham-Boume,  andTweon-ea; 
and  in  Domesday  Book,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a  burg 
and  royzL  manor  containing  thirty  meaauages,  it  is  called 
Hiuinam.  The  efanrch  is  a  very  fine  old  structure,  in  tha 
form  of  a  cross,  partly  of  Norman  architecture.  From 
some  remains  that  hare  been  discovered,  the  town  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  Roman  origin.  In  the  vicinity 
pears  the  site  of  a  camp  and  entrenchments,  with  Be\-eial 
tumuli  and  banows,  which  have  contained  human  bones. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Though  the  town  is  a  corporation,  it  is  wholly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates.  It  sent  two  roem- 
bers  to  pai  liament -since  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  the  number 
was  reduced  to  one  by  the  Reform  Act,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary borotwh  was  enlaived  by  the  Boundary  Act  The 
town  is  not  lighted  nor  reguarly  paved,  but  is  amply  sup- 
plied with  water.  Ilie  sumon  fisheries  <m  the  ooast  snd 
river  have  greatly  declined.  The  pt^ulation  in  1831  ot  the 
whole  parisn  was  5344,  and  of  the  new  parliamentaiy  bo- 
rough 6077.  There  is  a  free  grammar-school,  a  national 
ana  Lancasterian  schdol,  and  several  endowed  charitiei. 
The  rivers  Stour  and  Avon,  after  uniting  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  below  the  town,  flow  into  Christchurch  Bay,  and  form 
a  spacious  harbour ;  but  from  being  obstructed  by  a  moving 
bar  of  sand,  it  can  be  entered  only  at  high  water  by  smal. 
vessels  drawing  five  or  six  feet  of  water.  There  is  high 
water  twice  every  tide.  Good  anchorage  in  six  fathoms 
water  is  found  in  the  bay,  east  of  the  harbour,  two  miles 
from  shore.  The  town  has  litUe  trade,  and  does  not  i^ipear 
likely  to  improve  in  that  respect 

dHRISrS  HOSFITAIh  London.  The  bosmtals  of 
OmtU  Bridewell,  and  Saint  Thomas  the  Apostw,  were 
founded  by  the  same  charter  of  kii^;  Edvnud  the  Sixth, 
dated  26ui  of  June^  1553;  for  the  support  of  which  he 
granted  to  the  mayor  and  commonalt)-,  and  to  the  dtizenf 
m  London,  numerous  possessions  within  the  citv  of  Londoti. 
and  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Hertford,  Bucking- 
ham.  Cambridge.  ^^|Jo55,Ji,jp(d)^[(airi8t'»  Ho 
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|Htd  was  establuhed  uma  toe  site  o.  the  home  of  Hendieanto 
ot  Grey  Friars,  in  Newgue  Stieet,  about  five  yean  after 
the  kmg*!  grant ;  lAea  aboat  torn  hundred  oq>haii8  irare 
admhted,  and  olodied  in  nuaet;  which  was  aoon  afterwards 
changed  fbr  the  dreu  whidi  th^  now  wear,  viz.,  a  Une 
eoat  or  tunic,  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  yellow  itockings, 
and  a  round  bonnet  or  cap.  Hie  institution  haa  little  or  no 
incmne  under  die  charter.  It  is  i^prehended  that  the 
estates  which  were  given  under  it  to  the  dty  of  London 
were  afterwards  iqpportioned  to  the  roy&l  hospitals  as  the 
citizens  thon^t  fit  All  its  other  estates  can  be  traced  to 
legacies  and  donations  of  different  periods.  '  At  the  n^^|;efi- 
tion  of  Sir  Robert  Clajton,  then  lord  mayor,  and  a  con- 
sdersbla  bene&ctor,  hing  Charles  n.,  In  1676,  granted  a 
second  charter,  allowing  1000/.  a  year,  for  Bevenjeara,  to 
establish  a  ma^matical  school  for  forty  boys,  ana  an  an- 
nuity of  370L  lOKf  payable  at  the  Exchequer,  fbr  the  espe- 
cial pnrpoae  of  educwng  and  placing  out  yearly  ten  boys 
in  toe  seMsnioft 

The  greater  put  of  this  nospital  was  involved  in  the  de- 
stmctiTe  fire  of  LondMi  hi  1666 ;  but  1^  the  seal  and  libe- 
ndi^  of  the  eorpoiatitni  of  Londim,  aided  by  donations^ 
loans,  and  the  operation  of  the  revenues  of  the  hoqatal,  it 
soon  revived,  and  was  rebuilt  under  the  able  direction  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  buildinm,  however,  having, 
to  a  certain  extent,  fallen  into  decay,  m>m  their  antiquity, 
and  the  fiinds  of  the  charity  being  unequal  to  their  entire 
restoration  upon  a  plan  of  suitabto  uniiormity  and  conve- 
nience, it  was  resolved,  at  a  general  court  of  the  pernors, 
OQ  the  28th  of  January,  1803,  to  open  a  subsenption  for 
that  purpose,  when  the  corporation  of  London  gave  1000^ ; 
seven!  w  the  city  companies  followed  the  exam|ile,  and  the 
donations  for  this  purpose  up  to  1833,  chie^of  in^viduals, 
antoonted  to  38,676A  The  great  work  of  rebuilding  was 
commenoed  m  1825:  and  no  expense  has  been  spaied  in 
rendering  those  parte  of  the  hospitel  which  have  been  com- 
pleted under  the  direetiw  of  the  late  Mr.  Shaw,  at  once 
durable  and  magnificent 

The  governors  of  the  Hospital  are  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty of  the  city  of  London,  represented  by  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  twelve  common  cotmcQ-men,  who 
are  chosen  by  the  rest  of  the  common  council  out  of  their 
own  body,  accorduw  to  an  act  of  parliament  obtained  in 
1782,  to  settle  the  £sputes  between  the  city  of  London  and 
the  Hospital.  Besides  the  corporationt  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  all  ranks  ang  governors,  who  become  bene&c- 
tors  to  the  amoont  of  400/.  The  numbo:  of  governors  of 
this  kind  is  not  limited.  A  prendent  is  at  the  head  of 
the  charity*  libo  is  elected  for  life,  by  the  body  of  the  go- 
vernors, nd  is  always  an  alderman  of  London.  The  go- 
Tcmots  present  to  the  charity  in  the  following  manner. 
The  lord  inay«  presents  two,  one  being  extra,  as  lord 
mayor;  the  prendent,  two,  and  one  as  alderman;  the 
other  twenty-four  aldermen  present  each  one  annually, 
provided  any  children  are  admitted.  If  the  lord  mayor 
should  be  president,  he  has  two  presentations  as  lord  mayor, 
and  two  as  president.  The  treasurer  has  two  presentations, 
and  one  in  nia  turn  as  governor.  The  ordimry  governors 
fill  up  ihe  remaining  number  in  rotation,  beginning  each  : 
year  when  the  last  presentation  ceased. 

In  1683  the  governors  erected  a  handsome  buflding  in 
the  town  of  Hertford  for  both  boys  and  girls  at  a  very  early 
age.  whne  they  are  nursed  and  instructed  until  they  are 
rendered  cwable  of  receividg  the  more  advanced  education 
of  the  founoation  in  London.  The  establishment  at  Hert- 
ford, when  faU.  contains  416,  of  whom  about  200  are  taught 
the  TlaarifS 

TTie  accommodation  in  the  two  establishments  in  London 
and  at  Hertford  is  for  1156,  including  80  girls. 

In  London  there  are  four  claasical  masters,  two  writing- 
masters,  and  two  tubers;  a  mathematical,  drawing,  and 
singing  master.  At  Hwtford,  there  are  a  classical  master, 
wnting-master,  two  ushers,  and  two  mistresses  to  the  girls* 
sehot^ ;  besides  nurses,  &&,  at  each. 

The  vIm^  gross  income  of  the  charityin  1815  was  43,386/. 
The  expenses  for  that  year,  40,420/.  The  eoyemors  ei^oy 
the  patronage  of  the  rectories  of  Wormdiin,  in  Kent,  and 
Colne  Sngaine,  in  Essex;  of  the  vicapiges  of  Clavering 
cum  Langiey,  Ugley,  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Berden, 
in  Essex ;  ol  the  vicarages  of  Horley,  in  Surrey,  and  End- 
ford,  in  Wilts,  and,  alternately  with  the  Haberdashers' 
Company,  of  the  vic&ragea  of  Albrighton,  in  Salop,  and  of 
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the  ch^lry  of  Leiston,  in  Suffolk.   (Carlisle's  Buer  of 
the  Endowed  Oraamar  Schools  qf  Bngtand  and  Wake 
SVC  Lmd.,  1818,  voL  ii.,  pp.  20— 137;  and  the  Hietoiy  of 
Chfiefe  RoepUtU,  by  the  Rev.  WOliam  Tnllopa.  4tk 
Lond,  1834 ;  to  whidi  latter  work  the  reader  irill  ralbr  Ibr 
more  minute  and  copious  details.) 
CHRISTS  THORN.  fFjaitmus.] 
CHRISTIANIA,  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  ocennas  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  Norway,  extending  fiom  69*  Alff  to 
62°  40^  N.  lat,  and  7°  40'  to  12°  SO'  B.  long.   Its  grrateat 
length  fixtm  south  to  north  is  nearly  400  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  not  much  short  of  100  miles.  According 
to  the  official  statements,  its  area  is  1 580  Swedish,  or  35,82? 
English  square  milfls ;  it  is  therefore  nearly  7000  square 
miles  lai^rthan  Sdfttland.  Its  population  is  about  480,000. 

The  southern  part  of  the  province  is  washed  by  the 
SkagerRack,  and  hounded  l^  a  rooky  and  bold  coas^ 
whidi  however  only  rises  to  a  ooniiderwle  devation  west 
of  Fredrikvaern,  towards  the  prwinee  of  Christiiaaand.  It 
is  much  indented,  and  contains  several  good  haxbonn. 
The  Bay  of  Christiania,  or  Christiania  Fiord,  streteheB  obont 
60  miles  inland.  At  its  entrance  whrae  the  Hvd  Oime 
islands  lie,  it  is  about  15  miles  wid^  but  it  narrows  gra* 
dually  farther  north,  and  is  only  ei^t  miles  across  wfane  it 
divides  into  two  branches.  These  branches  are  from  one 
to  three  miles  wide,  and  at  their  respective  extremities  are 
situated  the  towns  of  Christtania  and  Drammen.  Ihe 
shores  of  the  bay  are  formed  hy  nekv  hut  gentle  IdUi^ 
mostly  covered  with  trees. 

Along  the  western  and  northern  side  of  this  provmoe 
extends  the  mountain-cbaiu  called  Norrska  Fjellen,  or 
Norwiy  Range,  which  eommuily  nses  to  the  line  ot  per- 
petual snow,  uid  contains  some  sninmits  flu:  above  ii  as 
the  SkagMols  Tind,  whieh  rises  to  more  than  8500  foet; 
and  the  SneeUitten,  whicb  attains  mean  than  8300  foet. 
These  are  tlw  highest  summits  in  the  range,  which  in  width 
occupies  from  70  to  90  miles,  this  being  the  aven^  dis- 
tance between  the  inhabited  places  in  the  contiguous  pro- 
vinces of  Christiania  and  Be^n.  By  for  tiie  greatest  pert 
of  it  is  alw^B  covered  with  snow.  Two  roads  traverse 
this  chain.  By  the  southern  the  town  of  Christiania  is  con- 
nected with  Ukat  of  Bergen.  From  Christians  it  runs 
north-west  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Tyri, 
and  hence  along  two  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  river 
Drammen.  It  crosses  the  highest  part  ttf  the  range  south 
of  the  Skagstols  Tind,  and  descends  rapidly  to  the  umg  and 
narrow  Teroen  Fiord,  from  whose  shores  it  runs  south-west 
over  a  hilly  country  to  Bergen.  The  northern  road  leads 
from  Christiania  to  Trondheim.  It  runs  from  Christiania 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Miiisen,  then  along 
the  beautiful  eastern  borders  of  the  lake,  and  afterwards 
along  the  Lougen-El^  nearlv  to  its  source,  whence  it  tra- 
verses the  highest  part  of  the  range,  east  id  but  near  the 
Sneebattan.  It  afterwards  desoenos  through  some  valleys 
to  Trondheim.  On  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  range  are 
built  four  small  houses  fur  travellers,  as  a  reftige  in 
snow-Btorms:  they  are  called  ^fieldstuer,  and  the  most 
elevated  is  4563  foet  above  the  sea. 

The  western  and  nortiiem  parts  of  the  province  are  tra- 
versed by  tlw  numerous  of&ets  of  this  range.   Near  the 
principal  chain  they  are  of  great  he^t,  sometimes  rising 
above  the  snow^line,  as  the  falling  Skarven,  which  rises 
to  more  tlnn  5400  feet   Farther  east  they  are  lower,  but 
even  at  a  diatanw*  of  15  or  20  miles  from  the  coast  they 
commonly  rise  to  1000  or  1500  feet.  The  valleys  betwem 
these  ranges  are  narrow,  and  have  only  small  s^ips  of  cul- 
tivable land  along  their  rapid  riiors;  but  part  of  the  de- 
divities  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  high  trees,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  afford  silver,  cobalt,  and  immense 
quantities  of  iron.    Such  is  the  country  north  of  61°  N. 
lat.,  and  west  of  10°  E.  loiw-,  which  contains  about  three- 
foturths  of  the  province.  The  remainder  is  also  very  un- 
even, but  the  mountains  rarely  rise  above  the  line  of  tcees, 
and  are  clothed  with  fine  forests.   Most     tiiem  have  a 
gentJfi  ascent,  which  admits  of  cultivation;  and  time  ue 
also  numennu  lei^  tracts  between  them,  Aongh  nowheie 
of  great  extent,  except  at  the  town  of  Moss,  on  Ihe  eastern 
shores  of  the       of  CSiristiania.   The  most  fertile  di^ricts 
lie  east  and  north-east  f^m  Christiania,  along  the  rivers 
Glommen,  Wormen,  and  the  lake  of  Miosen,  and  are 
known  by  thenames  of  Hedemarken  and  Guldbrandtsdalen. 
They  produce  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  in  sufficient  quantities 
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'the  wtorn  diitricts  «n  dnined  by  tlie  OkmimeD,  the 
lai^trivArrfNonn^,  iriiioh  brton  down  thsmten  of 
the  great  lake  of  M^isen.  Huou^  the  middle  districts 
runt  the  Dram  men-elf^  whose  numerans  branches  bring 
dovn  all  fiie  waters  descendinKfrom  the  Norrska  FjeUen, 
between  eo°  and  61°  N.  lat  Thev  unite  about  2$  milet 
fkom  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  fidls  into  (be  western 
brandi  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania  near  Drammen.  The 
•outhem  districts  are  drained  b;  the  Louven-elt  which 
rises  in  the  h^h  Hardanger  Field,  runs  ibr  some  time  east, 
and  then  contmuea  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  its  mouth, 
near  Laumg,  where  it  ftlls  into  the  Skager  Rack  after  a 
ooune  of  about  140  milea.  In  the  most  southern  district  is 
die  lake  Nord  Sben,  whudi  receives  the  waters  of  a  con- 
sidsrable  moontain-^listriet,  Ibrming  put  of  the  province  of 
ChristtanMud.  The  Uke  is  about  12  miles  lont^  end  en- 
eloeed  wiA  roeks.  From  its  eastern  extremi^  issues  a 
poweiftil  river,  die  Skeen-eli;  or  Brevu;^  which  fomu 
some  cataracts  near  the  lake,  but  soon  amnrards,  at  Skeen, 
becomes  navieable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden:  at 
its  mouth  is  a  Day,  called  Langnsund.  At  the  north-eastern 
extremity  is  the  lake  Famund,  or  Famundsoe  (2352  fbet 
above  the  sea),  the  largest  of  the  lakes  of  Norway,  about 
24  miles  long  from  south  and  north,  and  from  two  to  five 
miles  across.  From  this  lake  issues  the  Klar-el^  which 
enters  Sweden,  and  fhlls  into  the  lake  of  Wenem. 

All  the  towns,  exo^t  Kongsberv,  are  near  the  sea.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Okristiania  Fiord  is  Frederikshall,  on 
an  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Swine  Sund,  dose  to  the  boun- 
dary of  Sweden,  a  fortified  place  with  a  harbour  and  4600 
inhabitants.  It  exports  deals  and  iron,  and  baa  a  ftfw 
manulhetiixes  on  a  null  seale.  Near  it,  on  a  rock  400 
fost  high,  is  built  tbe  fortress  of  Frederiksteen,  where 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  tilled  in  1718.  Frederikstad, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Glommen,  is  a  fortress,  and  has 
a  harbour  and  arsenal.  It  exports  deals:  population,  2100. 
Moss,  on  the  Oiristiania  Fiord,  with  2000  inhabitants,  is  a 
thriving  place,  and  has  twenty  saw-mills  and  an  extensive 
iron-work.  In  this  place  the  convention  was  made  in  1614, 
by  which  Sweden  and  Norway  were  united. 

On  tbe  vrest  of  the  Quistiania  Fiord  is  Drammen,  with 
7000  inhabitants,  at  the  mouth  of  ihe  river  Drammen ;  it 
has  a  good  harbour,  and  exports  timber  in  logs.  In  its 
vidnity  is  a  marble  quany,  and  hi^ier  up  the  river  at 
Modum  a  cobalt-mine.  Ko^bei%  in  a  narrow  wfld  valley 
Ml  the  Loaven-dC  has  S600  mbamtants,  end  is  a  mining 
town ;  in  its  vicinity  are  silver  mines,  which  onoe  ga%-e  a 
considerable  produce,  but  in  ^  beginning  of  this  century 
very  little.  I.ately  however  the  produce  has  considerably 
iicreased,  and  in  1828  it  yielded  more  than  2000  marcs. 
In  1834  a  lump  of  native  silver  of  extraordinary  size  was 
found :  this  town  contains  a  mining-sdiool.  I^urwig,  at 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Louven-elf.  has  considerable  mines  in  its 
neighbouiiiood,  a  good  harbour,  and  2000  inhabitants.  ' 
Skeen  and  Forsgrund,  two  places  on  the  navigable  Skeen- 
elt  export  a  oonuderable  number  of  deals.  Near  Tonsberg 
(1600  mhabitants)  on  the  peninsula  of  Valloe,  salt  is  made. 

CHRISTIANIA,  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  in  59"  55'  N, 
lat  and  10°  50'  E.  long.,  at  the  northern  eztrami^  of  the 
Christisnia  Fiord,  a  hay  extendfa^  about  60  miles  inknd, 
into  whidi  tbe  river  A{^er  folia  oh»e  to  tiw  town.  Bxeept 
towards  tbe  ba^,  ^  town  is  enolotBd  by  h^h  faillB  and 
mountains,  wfawh  on  the  north  are  about  S  miles  distant, 
but  on  the  other  sides  approach  much  nearer  the  town. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved;  the  pavement  how- 
ever inclines  from  each  side  to  the  centre  of  the  street, 
which  is  thus  converted  into  a  common  sewer.  The  houses 
have  rarely  more  than  two  stories ;  but  most  of  them  are 
built  of  bricks,  and  a  few  of  stone.  It  has  four  suburbs 
connected  to  it,  which  in  parts  are  not  paved.  Among  the 
public  edifices  are  distinguished  the  new  royal  palace,  the 
military  academy,  and  the  cathedral.  In  1810  it  contained 
hardly  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  bnt  in  1826  not  less 
than  20,581.  This  rapid  increase  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  eireumstanc^  that  Norway,  by  its  tmion  with  Swedcm, 
obtained  an  independent  l^iislative  government,  which  has 
«U  seat  in  this  town,  and  by  th»  erection  of  a  univerrity  in 
tSll.  Tbe  univerrity  was  in  1833  attended  by  about  500  stu- 
dents, and  possesses  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  an  obser- 
vatory, a  botanic  garden,  a  museum,  and  other  institutions. 
The  sum  of  33,000  dollars  is  annually  allowed  for  its  main- 
tenance, like  the  universities  of  Germany,  it  is  rather 
n  school  for  pubUe  offloer^  than  intended  to  fonn  men  ^ 


science  auA  learning.  The  oonrses  lait  tcom  four  to  six 
years,  but  the  student  ii  not  bound  to  reside  at  the  iini* 
versity  the  whole  time.  Besides  the  four  ibcnlties,  irhich 
exist  in  every  German  univerrity,  Qiriitiania  may  be  oon-  ' 
Bidered  as  a  mining  acactemy ;  koA  some  of  the  le^nres  are 
intended  as  a  ]neparatory  course  for  yaimg  men  who  are 
designed  to  be  practical  miners,  nwre  are  oesides  a  nuli- 
tarv  academy,  a  grammar  school,  a  commercial  academy, 
ana  school  for  drawing,  and  aho  a  sodety  for  promotiog 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Manufocturing  inaustiy  has 
not  made  much  progress,  and  the  fo.brics  are  woollen  cloth, 
iron  utensils,  tobacco,  &c.  The  trade  in  tiniber  is  consi- 
derable, though  less  than  it  was  between  1801  and  1805. 
It  exports  principally  deals  and  planks,  and  also  a  quantity 
of  fire-wood,  almost  exdurively  to  Bn^and.  Tbe  quantity 
of  iron  which  is  exported  is  not  great.  In  one  of  its 
Buburbs,  called  Opdo,  alum  is  made  to  a  ccnsidemUe  ex- 
tmt.  (Von  Budrs  TYmtU  through  Norteajf  ;  Schubert^s 
Beig0  durch  Schweden,  Norwegm,  LapptoKd,  ;  Jour- 
rud  of  Education,  No.  X.) 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE,  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PROMOTION  OF,  was  formed  in  the  year  1688.  and  is  \ 
the  oldest  sodety  in  tbe  kingdom  established  for  the  educa-  | 
tion  and  religious  instruction  of  the  poor.  It  is  an  incoi^ 
porated  society,  and  is  supported  by  the  members  of  the 
church  of  En^nd.  Owing  to  the  long  time  that  it  has 
been  establisl^d,  some  of  its  early  publications  are  inferior 
to  works  of  a  similar  kind  which  nave  been  more  recently 
issued;  and  so  long  as  it  acted  upon  the  prindpla  <ii  assist- 
ing only  tfiose  schools  which  made  use  exdurively  of  tbe 
Socie^s  publications,  it  tended  to  perpetuate  the  use  of 
manjr  dookb  of  little  indue,  and  kept  better  ones  ont  of  cir^ 
eulation.  The  estaldishment  of  tne  BiUe  Society  was  oo- 
CBsioned  by  the  apathy  of  this  Society  relative  to  an  issue 
of  tbe  scriptures  in  the  Welsh  language.  Hie  Society  has 
latterly  b^n  stimulated  into  a  more  active  course ;  and  a 
standing  sub-committee  has  been  fbrmed,  which  takes  the 
management  of  publications  relating  to  'general  literature  j 
and  education.'  The  income  of  the  Sodety  is  very  large : 
its  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  November,  1835, 
amounted  to  91,522/.  U.  l\d.;  and  for  the  same  period  it 
circulated  100,913  bibles,  86,061  testaments,  and  192,082 
prayer-books.  The  circulation  of  all  its  various  publications 
amounted  to  2,475,172. 

CHmSHANlTY.  thai  system  of  nligkm  whieh  has  for 
its  founder  Jesus  Christ  j 

The  histi^  of  Christianity  may  be  divided  into  three 

Seriodfl^  of  vrmch  the  first  embraces  the  life  and  ministry  of 
esus  Christ;  the  second  comprehends  the  acts  of  the 
apostles  after  the  death  and  resuirection  of  Christ,  and  the  . 
formation  of  tbe  Christian  church ;  the  third  period  com- 
prehends the  history  of  the  church  from  the  termination  of 
the  labours  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  day,  and  is  a  dis- 
tinct subject  from  the  history  of  the  first  two  periods,  so  ikr 
as  concerns  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  communities  or  churches  founded  by  the  apostles 
soon  began  to  differ  in  various  points  of  doctrine  ana  disci- 
pline. From  these  differences  arose  a  long  series  of  vident 
dilutes  and  animosities  amoi^  the  various  reli^ous  wuties 
or  communities  into  whidi  the  whole  body  m  Chratiaus 
Tas  divided.  The  Utame  of  dvQ  aodety  also,  in  all  the 
countiiea  into  which  Christianity  was  gradually  introduced, 
was  neoessarily  alfojjted  by  tbe  new  rel^ion.  Tiau  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  cessation  of  tbe  apostles*  mission,  and  indeed  we  may 
say  during  the  time  of  their  mission,  is  inseparable  from 
the  history  of  all  the  several  pditical  societies  among  which 
Christianity  was  established.  The  his)oiy  of  Christianized 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  for  several  centuries,  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called  the  history  of  the  church  in 
this  or  that  countiy,  than  any  thing  dse.  The  word  church 
is  here  used  m  that  proper  and  large  sense  which  is  pointed 
out  at  the  end  of  the  article  Chubch. 

Viewing,  however,  tbe  history  of  the  church  as  a  distinct 
subject,  and  paying  no  r^od  to  the  events  of  dvil  society, 
except  so  for  as  they  are  immediately  and  intimatdy  con- 
nected with  the  church  (the  term  here  being  used  in  a 
narrower  smse),  sudi  a  hiirtory  is  genraally  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  sufficient  unity  of  subjee^  as  distinjpiisned  from  dvil 
history,  to  form  a  separate  and  dtstinot  division  of  historical 
inquiry.  Accordinpy  we  have  numerous  histories  of  tlu 
church,  whose  professed  object  is  to  develop  the  progress 
of  Christian  doctrines  neriMyarirasofeil^ 
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ud  diM^^lne  wliidt  have  dirided  Ghnstiani,  and  of 
the  vuiau  eommnnities  or  BBsociatioiw  into  iduoh  Christians 
hun  bean  distributed.  But  these  hiitwiei«  in  all  aoes,  being 
mainly  written  by  the  eletgy,  are  often  not  so  muob  histories 
of  the  chuieh  aa  of  the  clergy ;  not  so  much  histories  of  the 
great  bo^  of  C^iristiaas  in  this  or  that  country,  ag  of  those 
whose  inunediate  interestswere  often  little  identified  with  the 
iatereeta  of  those  whom  it  was  their  business  to  instruct 
Such  acontraetedTiewof  the  history  of  ChristiauitT,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  diureh  in  ^e  sevend  countries  where  Chris- 
tianity is  established,  must  always  appear  unsatisfbetory  to 
those  who,  eonaidering  the  or^n  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  its  progress,  and  its  development,  as  the  great  sub- 
ject oithB  political  drama  of  the  civiliced  worid  fbr  eighteen 
ooutiiriea,  regard  the  histo^  M«  idiuTch  or  of  a  uiuroh 
not  as  in  any  reqpect  dissodated  from  civil  history,  hut  as  a 
eomponent  put  of  it.  Intimately  blended  with  aU  the  rela- 
tiona  otWtt  with  aU  the  great  events  of  political  society,  and 
DOW  tw  at  least  fimrteen  centuries  directing  or  influencing 
all  the  flmetions  of  government,  and  by  turns  obstniotiag  or 
retarding  the  pro^;re88  of  knowledge,  aoeording  to  the  va- 
rious forms  in  which  it  has  been  moulded  for  political  pur- 
poses, a  history  of  the  church,  distinct  from  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  same  nation  and  Uie  same  period,  can  have  little 
value,  exc^  so  &r  as  it  may  be  a  gooa  history  of  the  clergy. 
Sueh  a  history  of  the  church,  however,  has  been  often  at- 
tempted by  men  neither  deficient  in  industry  nor  learning ; 
bnt  the  one-sided  view  which  they  have  taken  has  never 
Mtisfied  cueftil  immirers,  and  has  only  bad  the  effect  of 
ibrniing  ui  ibn  miiub  of  those  who  read  mnoh  and  think 
little,  a  certain  eonflued  notion  of  some  essential  tUfbrenee 
between  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  history  of  those 
who,  m  various  ages,  have  composed  that  church.  On  the 
other  hand,  writers  of  what  is  called  history  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  often  seem  to  considor  the  history 
of  the  chureh  as  hudly  lying  within  their  sphere.  It  is 
true  that  those  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  church 
«^ch  have  changed  the  fiice  of  society  are  not  and  cannot 
be  overlooked  by  sueh  writen;  but  the  influence  of  the 
slow  and  inoBKant  working  of  the  great  ]ninciple  of  Chris- 
tianity, vdii|di  is  intimately  blended  with  all  the  sooial 
mteou  of  all  the  coontries  where  Chriatianily  is  eata- 
Uishe^  md  Iqr  its  all-^^ervading  power  penetrates  to  th«ir 
ranotest  and  minutest  members,  and  enters  into  all  the  re- 
e—Birf  damesticlifc,  it  nn&y  gtenced  at,  and  seldom,  if 
evor,  duly  ettimatad  by  writers  «  history.  The  history  of 
civilisation,  which  is  tne  history  o^a  continued  progress, 
would  appear  to  every  reflecting  person  insepaiable  from 
the  history  of  Christianity,  or,  in  otner  wardi»  ot  the  church, 
taking  this  wort  in  its  lu^  and  ^oper  sense.  The  public 
acts  vt  the  dorgy  as  a  body  receive  a  place  among  other 
public  events  in  our  annals  and  our  histories ;  bnt  as  the 
real  histaiy  of  a  people  is  gencially  sunk  in  the  histwy  of 
their  rulers,  so  that  of  tfte  true  dinreh  is  mei^ed  in  the 
history  (tf  the  dogy. 

A  h  istory,  then,  called  a  history  of  the  church,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  beUeve  all  writers  of  general  chureh  history 
have  nndentood  the  term,  smears  to  be  a  division  of 
histaay  ^ieh  ooght  either  to  be  entitled  a  Hiit<»y  of  tlm 
Gem  and  of  thmr  Aeta  and  Opininia,  or  it  ought  so  to  be 
Uended  with  general  dvil  history  as  to  rendm  a  seinuate 
Damo  unnecessary. 

Instead  of  attemptfa^  a  history  of  the  church  in  any 
sense,  which  cannot  Maocomplished  in  a  satisfiutory  way 
wiUiin  the  bmita  of  any  CyclopBdia,  we  have  treated  of  the 
efauaeteristio  doctrines  and  dkcipUne  of  the  various  bodies 
of  Christians,  whether  properly  wieA  churches,  or  impro- 
perly so  called,  under  their  several  heads,  f  See  the  Articles 
CteimcB;  C&TBOLio  CkuacH,  &o. ;  and  ATomuKNT,  &c.) 

Ghristiaui^  is  at  preseut  diffused  over  a  large  put  of 
the  world ;  but  it  can  only  be  said  to  be  established,  either 
by  tbe  authority  of  the  state,  or  by  general  consent,  in  the 
filUowiog  countries.  Christisuity  is  esti^Uisbed  in  all  parte 
of  Bunpe  except  the  Ottoman  oomiidons.  In  America,iti9 
established  in  all  those  countries- which  are  now  under  the 
dominion  of  deeooidanta  of  Eun^iesiUi  which  are,  in  fiust;  ibo 
largest  and  best  parts  (tf  the  continent.  In  Africa,  it  exists 
ID  Abyssinia  In  a  very  corrupt  state,  and  among  the  Copts 
of  E^pt,  who  are  now  very  incDnsiderable  in  numbers. 
In  Asia,  the  Christian  religion  is  established  in  Atmenia, 
bat  the  number  of  Armenian  Christian:*  must  not  be  esti- 
mated by  the  population  of  the  country,  tor  tbc  merchants 
•f  this  aettre  and  industrious  people  are  found  in  many  parts 


ofBunpeandAsia.  In  Syria,  a  brandiitf  the  Cheek  church 
still  exists  in  the  mountains  of  Libaniu  and  the  island  of 
Cyprus;  another  in  part  of  Syria  and  Diarbekr;  and  thr 
Nestorians,  who  also  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  are 
found  in  Asiatio  Turkey,  about  Mosid  on  the  Tigris,  in 
Persia,  and  also  in  some  parte  of  India  ui^r  the  name  of 
CbristiaDS  of  St  Thomas.  In  all  the  foreign  dependencies  of 
European  powers,  and  especially  those  of  the  British  emuire, 
Christianity  may  be  considered  as  established ;  thougn  in 
many  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  the  number  of  Christians  is  very  smaU,  when  com- 
pared with  the  natives.  But  the  zealous  and  ^persevering 
labours  of  European  and  Amenean  missionaries  are  now 
diffusing  a  knowledge  Christianity,  aud  with  it,  of  the 
useful  arte  of  life,  over  countries  hardly  accessible  to  com 
merc^  enterprise;  and  it  may  safoly  be  predicted  that 
by  their  efforts,  and  the  spirit  of  colonization  which  distin- 
guishes some  of  the  European  nations,  CSiristianity  wiU 
rapidly  spread  itself 'over  a  much  larger  part  of  the  habit- 
able globe.  The  two  other  religions  which  occupy  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  Mohammedanism  and 
Buddhism,  are  limited  as  to  the  sphere  within  which  they 
can  extend  their  doctrines,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  they 
vill  pass  the  limite  within  which  they  are  now  confined. 
But  Christiani^,  being  the  religion  of  the  moat  enterprising 
part  of  the  human  race,  of  those  whose  life  consiste  in 
action  more  than  in  tranquillity  and  repose,  is  in  a  state  of 
oontinua)  mogress  and  diffiuimi;  and  it  is  probably  to  tUs 
diftroiee  between  the  tunperament  of  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  <a  diffiannee  in  some  desree  dependent  on  cli- 
mate and  local  mroumstanoes),  and  those  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
that  Christianity  still  lar^ishea  among  its  comparatively 
few  native  pro&ssors  in  Asia  and  Africa,  while  the  zeal  and 
superior  activity  of  the  European  race  animate  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  United  States  and  of  England  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  Christiani^  in  the  very  place  of  its  birth,  and  to 
rival  the  old  Catholic  missionaries  in  zeal  and  courage.  As 
the  Apostles  and  the  martyrs  of  the  church  testified  the 
sincentyof  their  &ith  by  their  willingnesft  to  undergo  every 
kind  of  Bufferii^,  and  even  death ;  so,  in  our  own  wiys,  the 
apostles  of  Christianity,  penetrating  among  the  most  unci- 
vUized  and  savage  tsioea  of  the  earth,  have  exhibited 
«zam|Jes  of  a  eourue,  persereranoe,  and  self-devotion  un- 
panluled  in  the  history  of  man. 

In  Afiiica,  Christianity  has  hitherto  made  the  least  pro- 
gress: and  indeed  wherever  the  Mohammedans  have 
settled  in  that  country,  it  has  gradually  decayed  or  disap- 

Sared  The  Christian  churches  of  the  south  coaste  of  the 
editerranean,  which  were  esteblished  at  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  no  longer  exist;  those  of 
Asia  Minor  have  disappeared,  aud  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
the  cradle  of  Christianity,  it  still  maintains  a  feeble  and 
uncertain  existence. 
The  great  Christian  churches  are— 

1 .  The  Greek,  or  Eastern  Church,  divided  into  four  prin- 
cipal branches. 

2.  Ilie  Latin,  or  Western,  m  Roman  Catholio  Church, 
which  is  single^  and  undivided. 

3.  Hie  Protestant  Church. 

The  Protestant  cannot  be  called  a  Qtureh  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  Cb^lie  is  called  a  Church,  as  it  is  not  one 

imdivided  community,  but  conriste  of  numerous  indepen" 
dent  communities.  StUl,  as  distinguished  from  the  Catholic 
communi^,  the  whole  body  of  Protestants  is  sometimM 
desiimated.  though  improperly,  as  the  Protestent  Church. 

CHRISTIAjjraANft  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  compre- 
hends the  most  aoutbem  part  of  Norway,  extending  from 
Cape  Lindesnaes  (called  by  our  seamen  the  Nase).  or  from 
58^to  a  Uttle  north  of  60°  N.  lat  It  is  compr  jed  between 
the  meridians  of  5°  and  10°  £.  long.  Ite  length  south  and 
north  is  140  miles,  and  ite  average  breadth  may  be  about 
100  miles,  which  gives  an  area  of 14,000  square  miles.  This 
computation  does  not  differ  much  ftom  the  official  state- 
ment, which  gives  to  this  province  an  area  of  470  Swedish 
or  14,100  Si^lish  square  miles,  or  Marly  twice  the  surfroe 
of  Wales:  ite  population  amounte  to  315,000  soula 

Cape  Lindesnaes  is  considered  as  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  mountain-chain,  which  traverses  Norway  from  south 
to  north  as  far  as  62°  N.  lat.,  and  then  turns  E.N.E.  till  it 
joins  the  Kolen  Range  at  63^  N.  lat  This  chain  is  iiamed 
by  moclorn  geographers  very  properly  the  Norrska  Fjellen. 
or  Nonvav  Range.  It  begins  wilh  Cape  Lindesnaes  but 
does  not  attain  tho  perpetual  «^«w-Ut^  ^(^(jfj^g^^ 
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tiuna  parts  of  it  which  an  called  Heck  Held  and  Bygle  do 
not  me  4000  feet  above  the  aea,  vhich  in  this  parallel  is 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  But  north  of  59°,  the 
lode  Field.  Hougle  Field,  Gute  Field,  and  HardanRer 
Field,  zise  somewlut  above  it.  The  highest  summit  of  me 
Hougle  Field  is  4666  feet  The  highest  mountain,  how- 
erer,  the  Gousta-Fell,  is  not  in  the  principal  range,  but 
east  of  it:  the  elevation  of  this  mountain  is  2535  feet  above 
the  wa.  From  these  high  mountain-masses,  vhieb  occupy 
more  than  half  its  surmce,  the  country  slopes  gradually 
towards  the  sea,  forming  everywhere  a  rocky,  bold,  and  fre- 
quently a  high  shore,  which  on  the  east  and  south  is 
uiebtly  indraned,  but  on  the  weat  ibnns  a  bav  of  consider- 
able extent,  the  Bukke  Fiord.  Two  of  its  Dtanehes  run 
many  miles  into  the  mountains,  and  terminate  at  the  Ibot 
of  the  lugh  range.  Hm  norOiem  and  larger  is  adled  NiiT> 
atrand  Fu>rd,  and  the  southern  l^se  Fiord.  Hie  Utter 
Toaj  be  cons^ered  as  separating  the  mountains  from  the 
hilfy  country  which  extends  soumward  to  Cape  Lindesnaes. 

llie  north-eastern  partof  Christiansand,  about  the  Gousta 
Fell,  is  a  very  high  country,  called  Tellemarken,  and  in- 
habited by  a  poor  but  har^  and  enterprising  race  of  men. 
The  numerous  clefts  are  filled  with  water,  which  rushes 
down  in  rapids  and  cataracts  with  incredible  velocity.  The 
waterfeU  of  the  Rinkan  Foss  is  450  feet  high.  These 
waters  unite  in  three  streams,  which  fell  into  the  lake  of 
Nord  Seen,  from  which  issues  apowerAil  and  rapid  stream, 
the  Skeen-Slf  or  Brevig-Xlf.  The  aouthem  dismcts  of  the 
provinoe  are  moatlr  wide  and  Ibrtile  ralleys,  with  a  warmer 
climate  than  could  be  expected  in  audi  a  high  latitnde. 
.^piculture  is  duly  attended  to,  and  the  hills  are  covered 
with  forests  of  oak,  pii^  fir,  and  birdi.  These  forests  are 
the  principal  wealiii  of  the  oountry,  and  supply  materials  for 
the  building  of  the  numerous  boats  employed  in  fishing, 
and  are  also  an  article  of  export  in  the  shape  of  planks  and 
deals.  The  fishery  is  not  important,  except  that  of  lobsters, 
which  are  perhaps  nowhere  found  in  such  immense  num- 
bers as  along  the.southem  coast  between  Hellesund  (east 
of  Christiansand),  and  lister  Fiord  (north-west  of  Lindes- 
naes). The  principal  rivers  are  the  Nid-£IC  which  runs 
about  80  miles,  and  the  Torridals-El^  whose  cburse 
about  100  miles:  both  are  too  rapid  to  be  navi^ted. 

BeaideB  the  capital,  Oirlstiansand,  there  are  ue  ibllowing 
places:  Armdal.  north-east  of  Christiansand  is  built  on 
piles,  and  its  streets  are  formed  partly  bv  wooden  bridgn 
and  partly  by  canals.  Its  harboiur,  whioii  is  safe  but  not 
large,  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Trommoe.  Deals  and 
planks  are  exported,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  some  iron 
mines  are  worked.  Vessels  are  also  built.  Tfae  population 
does  not  much  exceed  2000  souls.  Mandal,  between  Chris- 
tiansand and  Cape  Lindesnaes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Man- 
dals-Elf^  has  a  safe  harbour,  to  which  many  vessels,  when 
danuged  in  the  dai^rous  navigation  of  uiis  sea,  resort. 
It  exerts  salmon,  both  salt  and  dried,  and  has  about  3000 
inhabitants.  Stavanger,  on  an  arm  of  the  Bukke  Fiord, 
called  the  Tunge  Fiord,  has  a  spacious  and  safe  harbour, 
ttnd  its  inhabitants,  who  in  1825  amounted  to  3777  souls, 
are  vHivdj  employed  in  fishing  and  trading.  Much 
earthenware  is  abo  made. 

CHRISTIANSAND,  a  town  of  Norway,  situated  on  tfae 
northern  coast  of  the  Sk^rck,  opposite  the  northern 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  m  5B°  10'  N.  lat,  and 
ff  20'  £.  long.  It  stands  on  an  extensive  bay,  where  the 
Torridals-Elf  enters  the  sea :  its  harbour  is  safe,  and  affords 
a  secure  shelter  for  vessels  that  navigate  the  Baltic  along 
this  rocky  coast  The  town  has  longl>road  streets  laid  out 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  covered  in  the  middle  with 
deep  sand.  The  houses,  though  chiefly  of  wood,  are  very 
neat  and  pleasan^  and  separated  from  one  another  by  gar- 
dens. Tne  princiijal  branch  of  industry  is  ship-buuwng, 
this  place  being  dtnated  in  llw  only  mstrict  of  Norway 
where  oak  grows,  and  hence  meet  of  the  vessels  bdongiiw 
to  ibe  menfaanta  of  Christiania  and  Drammen  are  built 
here.  It  exports  also  logs  and  deals  to  England.  On 
this  coast  lonters  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  and  this 
fishery  extends  round  Cape  Lindesnaes  on  flie  western  coast 
of  Norway  as  Ihr  as  Cape  Sisdtland.  Lobster  fishing 
affords  occupation  to  numbws  of  people,  and  the  produce 
of  their  labour  is  sent  to  London.  Christiaaiana  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  contained, 
in  1626,  74S8  inhabitants. 

CEnUBTIANBTAD,  a  town  in  southwn  Sweden,  m 
6S°  I'N.  law  and  1^  5'  B.  long    It  is  the  capital  of 


Ohrotianstaas  Lan,  which  comprehends  the  nortlMni  and 
eastern  districts  of  the  antient  province  of  Soone  or  BUine. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  river  Hel^  An,  whieb  near  it 
enlarves  into  a  small  lake,  and  is  fortified.  The  streets  are 
straight  and  wide,  and  the  houses  mostly  bnilt  of  wood. 
Thenarbour  of  the  town  is  Ahus,  asmallplaoe  about  10 
miles  from  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Helge  An.  The 
town  was  founded  by  ChristianlV.of  Denmark,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  canal  was  b^un, 
to  form  a  convenient  water-oommunication  with  the  Ma- 
bour,  but  as  its  commerce  was,  and  is  stilt,  very  limited, 
this  wOTk  has  gone  to  decay.  Some  woollen  and  linen 
goods  are  made  nare,  and  good  rioves.  Papnhlion,  890O. 

CHRISnXRN  It,  of  Denmark,  bora  in  1481,  was  the 
son  of  King  John,  and  jgrandson  of  Chxistient  I.  He 
ascended  the  thioiw  on  ms  fiidier*s  dndi  in  1513.  In 
1 520  be  succeeded  in  having  himself  elected  kiiu;  ai  Si^en, 
which  eountiy  had  been  wng  distracted  by  civil  fections. 
[Maboarbt  or  Waldxhab.]  Christiem  took  an  atrocious, 
but,  88  he  fancied  it,  an  expeditious  way  of  gettii^  rid  of  all 
opposition  for  the  filture.  Having  aasembted  the  chief 
nobles  and  prelates  at  Stockholm  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coronation,  he  had  them  suddenly  arrested  and  publtclv 
executed.  He  also  massacred  a  number  of  the  citisens  of 
Stockholm.  (Puflendorf.)  Gustavus  Erickson,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  antient  kings,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Den- 
mark, having  contrived  to  esci^  took  refuge  in  the  forests 
of  Dalecarlia,  where  he  ronsed  the  peasantay,  attacked 
Christiern  and  his  worthy  satdlite  the  archlnshop  of  Upaa., 
defeated  them,  and  drove  the  Danes  horn  Sweden.  [Gus- 
TATDS  Vasa.]  Soon  after  Christiern  was  deposed  by  his 
own  Danish  subjects,  who  elected  Frederick,  duke  of  Hoi- 
stein,  in  1523.  Christiem  retired  to  flanders,  whence, 
after  ten  years,  he  set  off  with  some  Dutch  troops,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  Danish  dominions.  He 
feiled,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  put  in  prison,  where  be 
diedin  Jan.,  1559.  Hehasbeen  caUedtheNeroi^tbeNorth. 

CHRISTINA  (of  Sweden),  the  daughter  ofthejrreat 
Gustavus  Adolphus  by  Maria  Eleonora,  prinoesairf  Bran- 
denburg, was  bom  on  the  8th  of  Deoember,  1626.  Her  fa- 
ther bestowed  great  care  on  her  education,  and  having  no 
son  to  succeed  nim  was  anxious  to  cultivate  in  her  a  strong 
and  mascnline  dispositioiL  Even  when  a  mere.  iuSuat  he 
flopected  that  she,  as  Ae  daughter  of  a  warrior,  dwnld 
hear  the  mar-of  axtfllery  without  emotion.  On  his  dqaur- 
ture  for  the  wars  in  Gennany,  Gustavus  Adolphus  appointed 
a  regency,  and,  carrying  his  daughter  in  nis  arms,  pre- 
sented her  to  the  aasembied  states  of  the  kii^;dom  as  their 
future  sovereign. 

Gustavus  fen  at  Lutzen  in  November,  1632.  Christina, 
then  six  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  queen  by  the  states, 
who  left  her  in  the  nands  (^xegents  or  guardians, — the  five 
great  dignitaries  of  the  crown,  who  were  chained  vrith  the 
administration  of  afbirs  and  the  task  of  completing  the 
younf^  queen's  education.  The  Qiancellor  Oxenstiem,  an 
experienced  and  enlightened  statesman,  was  at  the  head 
of  these  dignitaries,  and  the  other  members  of  the  r^ncy 
were  persons  of  abili^  and  nprip^t  intentioiiB.  Hict,  how- 
ever, pursued  the  plan  of  education  and  disci^inelAat  had 
been  traced  out  by  the  king  himself  and  to  this  we  must, 
in  part;  attribute  the  singular  character  afterwards  displayed 
by  Christina. 

From  her  earliest  veais  she  was  surrounded  bv  grave  mas- 
ters and  scholars,  who  crowded  and  oppressed  her  intellect 
with  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  history,  and  politics ;  and  for  her 
lighter  amusements  she  was  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback 
in  masculine  attire,  to  hunt,  to  shoot,  and  review  troops. 
The  society  of  her  own  sex  was  soon  insupportable  to  her. 
It  is  generally  stated  that  she  made  oonsiderable  progress 
in  several  antient  and  modem  languages,  uid  in  other 
branches  <^  knowledge,  and  that  at  the  council  table 
she  showed  a  searching  wit  and  great  precocity  of  reason. 
Bat  her  wit  was  almost  always  or  that  sort  which  is  nearly 
allied  to  madness ;  her  knowledge  was  not  digested,  and 
her  mind  wanted  the  equilibrium  which  is  given  by  pure 
taste  and  sound  judgment.  Bayle  says  she  nad  daily 
some  pages  of  Xacitus  m  the  original. 

In  1644  she  took  the  reins  of  government  into  her  own 
hands,  and,  much  favoured  by  circumstances,  acted  rather 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  She  at  onon 
finished  a  war  with  Denmark,  obtaining  by  treaty  the  ces- 
sion of  some  toritory  to  Sweden ;  she  pressed  on  the  peace 
with  Germany againi^  i^os^j^^^^sf^^d  otlMn. 
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and  flnallj  became  a  party  to  the  te«aty  of  Westphalia  m 
1«48>  which,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  Tictoriea  of  her 
btam  tnm,  aha  obtained  aeferal  miUiona  of  dollars,  three 
Toloa  in  the  diet  of  the  Germanie  enuiic;  and  the  oenon 
at  Pranenuiia,  Wismar,  BrBmen,and  verden. 

When  jtresaed^  tlu  atatea  to  marry,  ahe  constantly  and 
imdy  renised.  The  assigned  motivea  of  her  refusal  have 
been  pteaerred  in  sereral  eeoentric  ipeechea  which  her 
majeaty  is  said  to  hare  delivered  without  bln^ns.  Among 
those  who  aspired  to  her  hand  was  her  own  oousin  Charles 
Gufltavus,  a  prince  of  excellent  qualities.  In  1649  she 
was  induced  by  the  states  to  declare  him  her  successor ; 
but  she  would  not  allow  the  prince  any  share  of  her 
severe ien  power,  which  she  was  exceedingly  jealous. 
Soon  after  the  naming  of  her  successor  was  over,  she  had 
herself  crowned  with  great  pomp,  under  the  title  of  King. 

Having  now  no  wars  to  engine  her  attention,  she  gave 
hendif  up  with  all  the  enei^  ofber  chaAiiter  to  arts  and 
literatOT^  or  imther  to  a  nunia  of  pationiiing  artuta  and 
men  of  letters.  Hereourtwaa  som  crowdeC  jgood  bdng 
mixed  with  the  bad.  the  empty pretoider with  the  realman 
of  science,  the  sa^  with  the  buffoon.  She  attracted  to 
Stockholm,  Saumaise  (Salmasius),  Vossius,  Boohait,  Huet, 
Cbevreau,  Naadi,  Ifeibom.  and  other  foreigners,  chiefly 
Frrachmen.  To  seme  of  tlwse  she  gave  places  and  offices ; 
others  were  mere  retainers  and  hangere-on  of  the  court 
Descartes  was  her  guest,  but  he  died  there  soon  after  his 
arrival,  his  weak  cmistitution,  as  it  is  said,  being  unable  to 
resist  ^e  rigour  of  that  northern  climate. 

Bourdelot,  a  gossiping  iutr^ning  French  abb£,  who  pr^ 
tended  to  aome  jaumedse  oimemoine,  and  who  was  re- 
tained in  qoaU^  of  her  i^yitfeian.  became  the  great  &vour- 
ile  ot  the  queen  by  flattning  her  Tanity  and  rmicnling  her 
court  <^pfailosopbBrB  and  men  of  letbws,  iriiose  jealousies 
and  jarni^  were  inoeasant  This  court  was  expensive 
and  unpopular.  Christina  spent  enormous  sums,  far  so 
poor  a  eotmtty  as  Sweden,  in  the  ]purcbaae  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, statues^  mctoxes,  antiquities,  and  curiosities.  But 
reverence  and  affection  for  her  father's  memory  stifled  the 
murmurs  of  the  Swedes,  and  when,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  body,  she  first  spo^  of  abdicating,  she  was  most  ear- 
nestly entreated  to  remain  on  the  throne.  For  some  short 
time  after  this  she  showed  a  renewal  of  good  sense  and 
energy,  and  a  disposition  to  public  business.  It  was  at  this 
interval  that  Cromwell's  ambassador,  Whitlock,  saw  a  good 
deal  ofber  n^flsty,  and  Out  hisaeeiiatary  or  follower.  Mor- 
ion, piehsd  np  tint  eorious  information  about  her  oonrt 
andheradf  vfaieh  waa  afterwarda' published  in  Sng^d. 
{Journal  efm  E$nbanv  to  Steeden  m  1653,  1654,  J^-om  the 
GnRmomoMiMq^J&wjandlby  CharlesHorton.)  Herdis- 
tate  for  what  she  called  the  splendid  slavery  of  royalty,  her 
desire  to  indulge  in  all  her  caprices  in  penect  liberty,  and 
la  stronger  motive  iierhi^  tban  any  others  her  wish  of  pre- 
smtmg  an  extraoroinary  spectacle  to  the  world,  soon  re- 
turning upon  her.  she  formally  signified  her  decided  inten- 
tion of  renouncing  the  crown  m  May,  1654,  and  on  the  16th 
of  June  her  abdication  took  place  with  great  solenmity,  she 
bdng  then  only  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age. 

Cbristina  reserved  to  herself  the  revenues  of  some  dis- 
tricts in  Sweden  and  Gezmany,  the  entire  independence  of 
her  penan.  and  sniamae  aulKwity,  with  the  right  of  life 
and  death  over  all  soeh  parsons  as^tdd  enter  her  servtoe 
and  form  her  suite.  A  fow  days  after  this  public  act  she 
set  (rft  for  Brussels,  where  she  privately  abjured  the  Pro- 
testant rel^n.  A  little  later  aha  publicly  embraced  Ca.- 
tholidsm  in  the  cathedral  of  Inn^;niiek.  Feople  have 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  her  conversion,  and  some  of  her 
witty  sayings  seem  to  evince  no  great  reverence  for  the 
Roman  church.  From  the  Tfto\  she  travelled  to  Rome, 
whoB  she  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  entrance,  riding  on 
honebaok.  dreased  almost  like  a  man.  Here  she  sui^ 
rounded  herself  with  poets,  painters,  musicians,  numis- 
mstista,  and  the  like.  Quarrelling  however  with  some  of 
the  eoUflge  of  eanUnals^  aba  made  a  journey  into  France  in 
16W.  ju  Vaiia  she  of  oourse  mue  a  great  sensatkm. 
Her  eomtBDt  eomnanions  were  authors  and  academiciana ; 
br  the  aodety  of  ner  own  sex  she  showed  a  neater  oon- 
tanpt.than  ever,  and  the  only  French  woman  about  whom 
she  seemed  to  take  any  interest  was  Ninon  L'Enclos.  Her 
stay  in  Paris  is  said  to  have  been  shortened  by  Cardinal 
Matsrin,  who,  finding  her  inclined  to  engage  in  some  in- 
trigues against  his  authority,  took  such  measures  as  ren- 
dered  th&t  capital  an  unpleasant  residence  for  her.  She, 
bmmai^  ntiumad  to  Iniioe  in  the  following  year,  and 


added  to  her  notoriety  by  aunmitting  a  murder  m  the 
nrnd  nalaoe  of  Fontainebleau.  where  apartments  were 
allowea  her.  Monaldeeohi,  her  maoter  or  the  biwse  and 
ehirf  fovoorite^  who  had  beoD  entmsted  with  all  her 
seereta,  was  suddenly  aoeuaed  by  hn  of  a  loeach  of  oonfi- 
denoe  and  high  troMon,  and  ordered  to  prepare  for  death- 
Lebel.  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Trinity,  who  was 
summoned  to  hear  the  offender's  confwsion,  implored 
for  a  pardon,  or  at  least  a  suspension  of  so  irregnlsr  a  sen 
tenee,  but  Monaldeschi  was  forthwith  put  to  death  by 
Sentinelli,  another  Italian,  and  the  captain  of  her  body 
guard,  in  the  gaUerie  du  cer/,  or  stag-galWy.  The  court 
was  offended,  bat  took  no  public  notice  of  this  atrocious 
act,  which  Christina  justified  by  statu^  that  by  her  deed  of 
abdication  she  had  reserved  to  herselfsupreme  power  over 
her  own  suite — ^that  ahe  was  still  aqueen  wherever  she  went, 
and  that  Monaldeschi  was  guilty  of  high  treason.  Strange 
to  say,  she  found  defooden  euei^ere;  and  among  tiiem 
was  'Xeibuits.  who  wrote  an  elaborate  apology,  or  rather 
justification  of  the  deed  at  Fontainebleau.  Franeh  writus 
have  pretty  generally  stated  that  Monaldesohi  was  <ndy  a 
traitor  in  love,  and  that  he  perished  from  a  fit  of  jealousy; 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  any  such  connexion,  which  is  m 
opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Christina's  life  and  con- 
duct  Tlie  real  nature  of  the  offence  is  a  mystery. 

Finding  herself  avoided  in  France,  the  queen  thought 
of  visiting  England,  but  the  Protector  Cromwell  turned 
the  dark  side  of  his  countenance  towards  her ;  she  therefore 
did  not  luid  in  England,  but  returned  to  Rome,  where  she 
presently  involved  herself  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  a  quarrel  with  the  pope  (Mexander  VH.).  Upon  the 
death  of  the  king,  her  cousin,  Charies  Gustavus,  in  1660, 
she  travelled  hastily  from  Rome  to  Stockholm,  where, 
according  to  most  accounts,  she  not  only  showed  a  r^;ret 
at  havine  abdicated,  but  a  strong  desire  to  re-ascend  the 
throne.  But  the  minds  of  the  people  were  entirely 
alienated,  and  her  change  of  religion  was  an  insuperable 
barrier.  She  returned  once  more  to  Rome,  whiefa  ^ 
never  again  left,  except  for  <Hie  or  two  short  intervals, 
during  the  remaining  twenty-eight  years  of  her  life. 
Through  that  long  period  her  occupations  were  various. 
She  took  part  in  several  political  intrigues ;  she  is  even 
said  to  have  aspired  to  the  elective  crown  of  Poland ;  sbe 
interested  herself  for  the  Venetians  in  Gandia,  besieged  by 
the  Turks ;  she  quarrelled  anew  with  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals, who  had  liberally  suj^Ued  her  with  money ;  she  en- 
gaged aotiv^y  in  the  Holinist  or  Quietist  controversy ;  she 
mdulged  in  the  dreams  of  alchemy  and  judicial  astrology ; 
she  violently  censured  Xxiuis  XIV.  tta  his  rerooation  of 
the  Bdict  of  Nantes  and  dragonadM  andnst  the  Protes- 
tants of  France;  she  founded  an  accaeumia,  or  literary 
society ;  she  corresponded  vrith  many  Aworu,  and  she  made 
a  large  eoUeetion  of  objects  of  art  and  antiquity.  The 
ruling  passion,  which  made  her  unhappy  and  ri^ulous, 
was  the  ambition  of  influencing  great  political  afialrs  when 
all  power  and  influence  had  departed  from  her.  She  died 
at  Rome  with  great  composure  on  the  19th  April,  1689,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age.  Though  she  wrote  conti- 
nually, not  much  of  her  writing  has  been  preserved.  Her 
'Maxims  and  Sentences,'  and  'Reflections  on  the  Life 
and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Oreal;*  w«e  ooUeeted  and 
published  by  Arohenholts,  in  his  memoirs  of  her  life, 
4  vols..  4to.,  1751.  From  the  somewhat  tediously  minute 
work  of  ArdiMiholtz,  who  was  librarian  to  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  and  an  honest  pains-taking  man,  I^combe 
derived  the  materials  for  his  life  of  Christim.  and  lyAlem- 
bert  his  reflections  and  oneedotes  of  the  same  personage. 
Her  *  Secret  Letters*  and  'Memoirs  of  her  own  Life,  def- 
eated to  God,'  are  forgeries-  (See  Archenholts,  as  above ; 
Catteau-Calville's  Hisioire  de  Crittine,  Seine  ie  la  Suede ; 
Portia's  Travalt  in  Sweden ;  Biogrof^  Universelle ;  the 
works  of  Bayle— her  contemporary  and  correspondent ; 
Voltaire ;  and  Horace  Walpole.) 

CHRISTMAS,  the  fosUval  in  memory  of  Christ's  Na- 
tivity, the  day  of  which  is  observed  on  the  2Mh  of  December. 
St.  Chiyaostom  informs  us  that  in  the  primitive  tunes 
Christmas  and  Bmphany^  were  celebrated  at  one  and  the 
same  feast  (Homu.  in  DiemNativ.  D.  N.  J.  CAmii,  Opera 
edit  Munti^ucon,  tom.  iii.  fol.  Par.  1718,  p.  354),  probably 
ft-om  the  belief  that  the  rising  of  the  star  in  the  east  and 
the  birth  of  Christ  were  simultaneous.  The  separation 
took  place  at  the  Co  incil  of  Nice,  a.d.  325.  The  Arme- 
nians nowever  continued  to  make  but  one..^a8t  of  the  two, 
08  hue  as  the  thirteenth  cent»^.^^^^^     GOOg  IC 
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The  learned  have  long  been  divided  npon  the  pteeise 
day  of  the  Nativity.  Some  have  fixed  it  at  tbe  Pauover; 
otheri,  among  vhom  was  archbishop  Usher,  at  the  feast  of 
Tabemadea;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  if  the  sbep- 
Iwrds  vere  watching  their  flocks  when  it  occurred  in  the 
field  by.night,  it  coiud  hardly  have  happened  in  the  devth 
of  winter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  25th  of  December  has 
been  the  day  moat  generally  fixed  upon  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church.  Sir  uaae  Newton,  in  hia  'Gom- 
mentaiy  on  the  Prophedu  of  Danid,*  (Ft.  L  c.  il  p.  140 
has  a  chapter 'Of  the  Timet  of  the  Birth  and  Paanon  of 
miT  Saviour/  in  whii^  he  aooonnta  ibr  tiie  ehoioe  of  the 
2Sth  of  December,  the  wintw  acdatioek  by  abovii^  that  not 
only  the  ftast  of  the  Natiyity,  but  most  others,  were  ori- 
ginally fixed  at  cardinal  points  of  the  year;  and  that  the 
first  Christian  calendars  naving  been  io  arranged  by  ma- 
thematicians at  pleasure,  without  any  ground  in  tradition, 
the  Christians  afterwards  took  up  with  what  they  found  in 
the  calendare.  So  long  as  a  fixed  time  of  commemoration 
was  solemnly  appointeo,  they  were  content  The  reader 
who  would  know  more  on  this  subject,  may  consult  Baronii 
'Apparatus  ad  Anuales  Ecolesiasticos.*  fol.  Luc»,  1740, 
p.  475,  et  aeq. ;  and  a  curious  tract  entitled,  'The  Feast  of 
Feasts ;  or,  ihe  Celebration  of  the  Sacred  Nativity  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  grounded  upon 
the  Seriptmm,  and  oonflrmed  by  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  Ghnreh  in  an  agea.'  4to.Ox£l644. 

The  season  of  the  Nabvity  is  no  longer  marked  by  that 
fervid  ho8]xtality  i^ueh  characterized  its  observance  among 
our  ferefhthen.  At  present  Christmas  meetings  are  c^fly 
confined  to  ftmily  parties.  The  wassail  bowl,  the  yule-clog^ 
and  the  lord  of  misrule,  with  a  long  train  of  sports  and  cua- 
toms,  which  formerly  prevailed  at  this  season,  are  forgotten : 
even  Christmas  carols  are  nearly  gone  by:  and  the  decking 
of  churches,  and  of  a  few  houses  of  people  in  humble  life^ 
with  holly  and  other  evergreens,  forms  now  almost  the  only 
indication  that  this  great  festival  is  at  hand.  For  the  cus- 
toms formerly  prevuent,  befor^  at,  and  about  Christmas, 
see  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  Ato  edit,  voLi,  pp.  350-415. 

CHRISTMAS  BOSE.  [Hbllkborus.] 

CEnUfinOPHI,  HENSnr,  was  bom  about  1767  or 
17fi8.  Hie  plaee  ^hia  birth  seems  to  be  uneertain,  ibr  St 
Christopher,  St  Croix,  St.  Domino,  and  Granada,  are 
mentioned  by  difibrent  writers.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion when  a  young  man  as  a  skilful  cook  at  a  tavern  in 
Oipe-Town,  St  Domingo.  In  1790.  on  the  insurrection  of 
the  blacks  in  the  French  part  of  that  island,  he  jcnned  the 
insui|^ts,  who  paid  great  respect  to  his  g^antie  stature, 
energy,  and  courage.  As  the  n^roes  succeeded  he  was 
promoted  in  militarv  rank.  Toussaint  Louverture,  the 
generalissimo  of  the  olacks,  wnployed  him  to  put  down  an 
insurrection  beaded  by  Hotae,  or  Moses,  that  general's  own 
nephew.  Christophe,  by  employii^  consummate  artiiloe,  got 
possession  of  Moses,  who  was  put  to  death  his  uncle,  on 
which  Ctutistnilw  sncceeded  to  hiaoommandm  dwwffthem 
province  of  French  St  Domingo.  He  subaaqnently  sup- 
pressed other  revolts  which  troubled  the  davn  of  n^ro 
freedom.  In  1802,  when  General  Leclerc,  &e  brother-^n- 
law  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  conducted  a  strong  expedition 
from  France  to  regain  St  Domingo  from  the  bucks,  Chris- 
tophe boldly  defended  Cape-Town ;  and  Allien  obliged  to  re- 
treat he  burnt  a  great  part  of  the  town,  and  carried  off 
3000  men,  witii  \niom  ne  joined  ToussEunt  Louverture. 
When  Toussaint  was  treacherously  seised  and  transported 
to  Europe,  Christophe  rallied  with  Dessalinea,  who  then 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  blacks.  Ilirough  the 
effects  of  climate  and  a  fierce  desultory  warfere,  in  which 
no  one  was  more  distinguished  than  Christophe,  there  was 
no  longer  any  French  rarce  in  the  island  by  1605.  Dessa- 
lines  then  assumed  supreme  power  in  Hayti,  and  advanced 
Qttistophe.  Not  long  afterwards  Dessalinea  was  acensed  of 
abuse  (^powers,  and  Christophe,  joining  with  tlie  mulatto 
Pethion,  got  up  an  insurrection,  and  murdered  him  in  Oc- 
tober, 1806.  Qiriatophe  was  then  proclaimed  generalissinio 
and  president  life  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  and  he 
named  his  eonlbderate  ^thion  his  lieutenant  and  gover- 
nor in  the  southern  provinces.  Tbe  negroes,  imitating  the 
republican  proceeding  of  their  old  masters  the  French, 
had -a  national  assembly  of  their  own,  which  met  at  Cape- 
Town,  and  ffave  plausible  grounds  for  Pethion,  who  was 
probably  on^  jealous  of  his  superior,  to  quarrel  with  Chris- 
tophe. The  mulatto  general  accused  the  president  of  a 
design  agafast  the  liberties  of  the  republic ;  the  president 
aalled     general  an  anarchist  and  a  revolted  sulgect  and 


takmg  np  anas  drove  him  back  to  Portrau-Prmee,  where 
Pethion  nowever  maintained  himself  and  what  he  odled 
his  republic  fer  nearly  eleven  years. 

In  1811  Christophe  being  undisputed  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  bad  himself  proclaimed  king 
of  Hayti,  under  the  title  of  Henry  I. ;  royal^,  at  the  same 
time,  being  made  hereditary  in  his  femily.  Still  ibUowing 
the  &shions  of  Paris,  he  then  organized  a  court  and  an 
hereditary  nobility,  creatii^  black  dukes,  counts,  barons, 
&C.  On  Jane  2,  1812,  he  was  publicly  crowned,  and 
the  oeremonie^  all  after  Uie  French  pattern  are  said  to 
have  1>een  very  solemn  and  imposing.  On  the  fldl  of  Na 
poleon,  the  house  of  Bourbon  entertained  hopes  of  regain- 
ing their  old  colony,  but  they  were  frustrated  by  tbe  power 
and  skill  of  Chri^phe,  who  possessed  several  qoalities  that 
fitted  him  for  govranment  On  the  death  of  Pethion,  in 
r8I8,  he  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  his  state  by  force 

arms,  but  he«was  beaten  back  with  great  loss  by  the 
republican  blacks  under  their  new  president.  General 
Boyer.  These  reverses,  added  to  subsequent  losses  by  fire, 
and  other  accidents,  materially  weakened  him,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  had  rendered  him 
generally  unpopulur  at  home,  and  the  state  of  his  health 
unfitted  him  for  exertion.  He  nm  lying  in  bed  Stma 
the  oonaequenoes  of  an  apimlectic  stroke  m  Sans-Souci, 
a  fine  palaoa  which  he  had  ouilt  and  fortified,  when  ao 
inmnection  bnmt  around  him,  which  had  beoi  uded  .hy 
President  Boyer.  The  insu^nts  had  already  noeeeded 
to  extreme  measures,  and  the  duke  of  Marmalade  (a  sig- 
nificant title),  one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom, 
had  proclaimed  the  abolition  oi  monarchy.  Seeing  that 
nobles,  generals,  officers,  and  men,  alike  deserted  hun,  to 
avoid  being  taken  prisoner,  Clvistophe  shot  hinu^ 
through  the  heart  mi  the  8th  of  Ot^ber,  1820.  His  widow 
and  children,  with  his  fkvourite.  General  Noel,  took  reflige  in 
Fort  Henri,  but  the  nrrison  presentlysurrendsed,  when  his 
eldest  son,  NoS,  and  some  iiuerior  officers,  were  massacred. 

Durmg  his  reign,  Christophe  entertained  some  enlight- 
ened views.  At  one  time  he  enoMiraged  education,  and 
the  printii^  of  booki  ud  newmuen.  He  even  made  a 
eode  of  laws,  which  lie  ealled  'Coda  Henri%  as  Bcmaparte 
had  eaUed  his  *  Code  NapoUon.' 

(Anter.  Cye. ;  Biof^.  det  Conttm. ;  Malo,  HiH.  dt  Hayti.} 

CHRISTOPHER,  DUKE  of  WURTEHBBRG,  was 
bominI515.  His  early  lifo  was  past  in  great  tzoubles.  In 
1519-20  the  eonfedwated  Suabian  cities  expelled  his  fiuher 
TJlric  from  his  dominions,  and  transferred  the  dukedom  to 
Uie  house  of  Austria.  Christopher  was  carried  to  Vienna, 
where  he  narrowly  eacaped  beii^  made  a  jsiaoner  by  the 
Turks  during  their  siege  of  that  capital,  under  the  great 
Solyman.  In  1532  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  detanmned 
to  confine  him  in  a  monastery  in  Spain,  being  more  appre- 
hensive of  his  talents  than  m  those  of  his  Blhsr  the  ex- 
pelled duk^  who  was  stfll  living.  When  near  to  the 
Spanish  frontier,  Christopher  esc^ied  from  his  escort  and 
fled  to  Bavaiia,  where  his  vnoU,  the  reignli^  didu,  and 
Philip  the  landnave  of  Heas^  took  up  bis  own  and  his 
fethers  cause.  The  landgrave  in  particulax  made  many 
efibrts  to  recover  for  Duke  TJlrio  nis  antient  inheritance, 
but  the  En^ror  Charles  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  obsti- 
natdy  reftised  to  retinquish  so  valuable  a  territory.  Re- 
course was  then  had  to  arms.  The  Frmch  king,  Franeis 
I.,  secretiy  supplied  large  sums  of  money;  and  marching 
rapidly  on  WurtembOTg,  the  landgrave  in  1534  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  the  battle  of  Lauien,  and  restoKd  Duke 
TJlric,  who  was  well  received  by  h^  people,  and  thence- 
forward placed  under  the  safe  protection  of  tiie  great  Pro- 
testant league  oi  Sehmalkalden.  The  recovery  ofWurtem 
bei^was  a  g^eat  advantage  on  Ae  side  of  the  Protestants, 
but  It  was  not  until  15SS,  or  two  yean  after  the  de^  of 
Uhio  and  tiu  aeoaaaion  of  Chiisti^her,  that  the  Lntb«an 
religion  was  folly  established  in  tint  dnehy.  Fin^n^ 
after  a  rc^  of  two  years,  his  authoriQr  was  firmly  esta- 
blished, Christopher  ]»oceeded  to  oomplete  the  work  of 
the  Reformation;  and  it  is  as  a  church  refimner  that  he  u 
honourably  distinguudiod  from  the  Protestant  prinoes  his 
contemporaries.  He  neither  seized  tbe  church  property 
for  himself;  n<ff  distributed  it  among  bis  noblea  and  cour- 
tiers. He  appropriated  it  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and 
to  the  support  of  the  ministera  of  the  new  r^igion.  A  great 
ftind  was  formed  out  of  it  and  kept  sacred,  umer  the  name 
of  the  'Wiirtembei^  chnrdi  property:'  tbe  revenue  de- 
rived from  which  suiBced  to  supiiortWliatfiWB  mailed  the 
Wiirtemberg  ohdstar  Watf  tliJiliMl^^ 
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vt  tb«  detgy^the  great  thtolc^eal  seminary  at  Tiibingen, 
and  other  estabUshmentB  far  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
Christopher  also  extended  the  liberties  of  his  suojects, 
and  ^ave  them  a  code  of  lavs.  After  a  popular  and  be- 
nefi^tl  reum  of  eighteen  veais,  he  died  in  December, 
1468 

CHRISTOPHER.  HERB.  [Actjba.] 

CHRISTOPHER'S.  ST^  or  ST.  KITTS.  one  of  the 
Caribean  islands,  was  diseorered  by  Columbus  in  Novem- 
ber, 1493,  who  BO  delighted  with  its  appearance  that  he 
gave  it  his  ovn  Christian  name.  At  this  time  it  was  veil 
peopled  1^  the  Giuribbs»  bf  nbam.  it  was  called  liamuiga, 
or  tha  Fortilo  Idand.  It  was  nerer  cohnused  by  the 
^anmrdi,  but  wm  the  first  of  all  the  Britidi  setttements  in 
West  Indies.  A  party  under  Mr.  Thomas  Warner 
took  possesnoD  ctf  it  in  1623,  and  fbur  years  afterwards  it 
ires  shared  with  some  French  settlers.  After  various 
bloody  contentions,  the  island  was  wholly  ceded  to  the 
English^  in  whose  possesaion  it  remained  till  1782,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783. 
In  1805  it  was  again  ranged  by  the  Fxoneh.  who  however 
did  not  retain  poasession. 

St  Katfs  contains  about  44,000  acres,  nearly  one  half  of 
vbich  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  other  part  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  leaving 
only  a  small  portion  ftir  cotton,  indigo,  pasturage,  and  pro- 
Tiiions.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  ni^ed 
barren  mountains*  which  contain  some  hot  springs.  The 
hi^iest  point,  called  Ifount  Misery,  37U  feet  abOTa  the 
sea,  is  an  e^iauated  Tolcano,  the  crater  of  which  is  still 
apparent  The  soil  of  the  plains  is  chiefly  a  dark  grey 
loam. 

The  island  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  and  contains 
four  towns— Basseterre,  Sandy  Point,  Old  Road,  and  Deep 
Bay.  Basseterre  is  considered  the  capital.  Its  shores  are 
protected  by  several  small  batteries.  It  sends  ten  members 
to  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Ant^a,  of  which  government 
it  forms  a  part  The  climate,  though  hot,  is  considered 
healthy,  but  the  island  is  subject  to  violent  hurricanes.  It 
lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  17  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth, 
and  is  fiepsrated  from  Nevis  by  a  strait  only  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide. 

CHROMATIC.   rAcBKOKATic ;  Optics.] 
CHROMATIC  SCALE,  in  music,  is  the  seals  of  semi- 
tones [Scale]  ;  aM  by  Aromatic  mutie  is  commonly 
ugniflra  that  kind  of  htuinony  in  which  extreme  intervals 
are  much  used. 

In  the  Greek  mono  the  chromatic  (from  xpi^fM,  colour) 
was  the  second  of  the  three  genera,  and.  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  was  so  denominated  because  the  notes,  or 
musical  chaiacters,  m  that  genus  were  written  in  colours. 
Others  think  that  the  wtod  waa  ^uratively  employed,  and 
expressed  a  greater  varied  of  shade,  more  of  contrast,  than 
the  other  genera.  Havii^  no  data  to  judge  from,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whieh  ta  the  two  opinions  is  the  correct 
one ;  and,  in  truth,  the  question  may  just  as  well  remain 
in  its  present  state. 
CHROMIC  ACID.  [ChkohiuhJ 
CHR01lEIS,A  genua  of  fishes.  [Lukids.] 
CHROHIUH.  a  metal  disoorcted  by  Vauquelin  [Vau- 
qublin],  a  distinguislKd  French  ehemis^  in  the  yvai  1797. 
He  found  It  in  a  rare  Siberian  mineral,  which  contained  lead, 
and  called,  from  its  colour,  red  lead,  but  which  is  now  known 
as  ckromaie  lead.  Previous  but  very  imperfect  attempts 
had  been  made  to  determine  the  nature  of  this  substance. 
Vauquelin  proceeded  in  the  following  manner :  he  boiled 
100  pt^  of  the  ore  in  a  solution  of  300  parts  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash ;  after  long  ebullition  it  was  found  that  22  parts  of 
the  mineral  were  dissolved;  the  78  remaining  were  boiled  in 
diluted  nitric  add,  which  dissolved  64  and  left  14  parts; 
these,  again  treated  with  caibonate  of  potash,  left  only  2 
ports,  wueli.beii^  red  lead,  were  n^lected.  The  nitrie  so- 
lution being  evaporated  yielded  a  eiTstalUied  nitrate  of 
lead,  which  being  oonrarted  into  sulphate  gave  sneh  a 
quantity  of  it  as  iidicated  56*68  of  metdlic  lead. 

The  alkaline  liquoia  beii^  mixed  and  evaporated,  yellow 
crystals  were  procured;  uese,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
ttntsd  with  dilute  nitrio  acid,  yielded,  bv  spontaneous 
evaporation,  crystals,  which  were  the  acia  of  the  new 
tneial,  and  to  which  Tauqueliu  gave  the  name  of  dirorne, 
Erom  its  pnwerty'of  colounng  the  compounds  into  which  it 
enters;  and  he  amdu^  fromUsanaJ^us  that  the  Sibe- 
rian nd  lead  coinited  of  nMdy 


Cbxomioaeid 
Oxide  (tf  lead 
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When  this  chromic  acid,  or,  better,  the  oxide  of  chromium 
presently  to  be  described,  is  mixed  with  charcoal  in  a  cru- 
cible and  very  strongly  heated,  it  is  deeon^ftosed ;  this  how- 
ever is  efiiecteid  witii  difficulty  on  account  of  the  great  affinity 
of  the  metal  for  oxygen,  and  also  of  the  high  temperature 
requisite  to  ftise  ^e  metal ;  this  is  indeed  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  button  or  one  mass,  but  is  pulveru- 
lent of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and  metallic  lustre.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  generally  stated  at  A-9.  but  aeending  to 
Dr.  Thomson  it  i«  but  little  above  5.  The  ^ipearance  ot 
the  metal  varies  oowever  according  to  the  etrcumstancei 
under  which  it  is  reduced ;  thus  Liebi^  obtained  it  as  a 
black  powder,  by  acting  upon  one  of  its  chlorides  with 
ammonia ;  from  another  chloride  and  ammoniaoal  gas  it 
was  obtained  of  a  chocolate  brown  colour,  and  so  flndy 
divided  that  when  heated  in  the  air  it  burnt. 

Chromium  suffers  but  little  change  by  exposure  to  the 
air;  it  conducts  electricity.  Acids  act  upon  it  but  slightly, 
the  nitric  even  dissolving  it  only  after  long;  ebullition ;  nor 
is  the  solution  readily  effected  even  when  hydrochloric  tfeid 
is  added  to  the  nitric  so  as  to  produce  nascent  chlorine: 
hydrofluoric  acid  when  heated  dissolves  it,  and  hydn^en 

gas  is  evolved :  heat  acts  but  little  upon  this  metal  \  even  the 
ame  of  die  blowpipe  scarcely  idfeots  it 
Befine  describme  die  various  compounds  which  tins 
metal  forms  with  duforent  elementary  bodies,  or  the.natuie 
of  the  more  complex  combinations  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  it  wUl  be  proper  to  d^cribe  the  various  ores  which 
have  been  met  with  since  its  original  discovery  in  the  Sibe- 
rian red  lead,  beginning  however  witti  a  description  of  that 
sulMtanoe. 

Ofm  eonud^ng  Chrmdum. 

Chromate  qf  Lead.  Red  Lead.  Occurs  massive  and 
crystallized.  Primary  form  of  the  crystal,  an  oblique  rhom- 
bic prism.  Colour,  deep  orange-red.  Lustre,  adamantine ; 
sometimes  tran^ucent  rarely  transparent.  Specific  gravi^, 
6.  Hardnus.  2*3,  3.  Brittle ;  streA,  orange-yellow.  Cross- 
fracture,  uneven,  passing  into  conchoidal*  with  a  splendent 
lustre.  With  the  blowpipe,  crackles  and  melte  into  a 
greyish  bIe^.  Soluble  in  nitric  ttcid,  solution  yellow.  Oc- 
curs in  the  gold  mine  of  Berezof  in  Siberia,  in  the  Ural, 
and  Brazil. 

When  pure  it  is  composed  of 

Oinnnioacid  ....  31*71 
Oxideoflead   ....  68*29 

IM 

Mamve  varietiee,  amorphous ;  structure  columnar,  granu- 

Subtetquichromate  qf  Lead.  Monochrmte.  Occurs 
massive  and  crystallized;  form  of  the  crystal  imperfectly 
described.  Colour,  red.  Lustre,  resinous.  Translucent  on 
the  edges.  Specific  gravi^,  5*73.  very  soft.  Powder,  tile-red. 

Fuses  by  the  blowpipe  into  a  duk  mass.  Ooouxswith 
chromate  of  lead  in  the  UraL   It  is  composed  of 
Chromic  aoid   ....  2S*Sl 
Oxideoflead   ....  76*6S 


100 

Chrmatei^Leadmd  Ctmer.  Vautpt^nite.  Oeouts 
massive,  and  in  minute  acystus.  Primary  fiwm,  an  oblique 
rhonUiic  prism.  Colour,  maak  or  greentsh-bladc.  Lustre, 
adamantme,  nearly  opaque.  Specwe  gravi^,  3*5  to  5*78. 
Hardness.  2*5, 3.   StreiJE,  greenish.   Fracture,  uneven. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  fuses  into  a  dark  gray  globule  of 
metallic  lustre,  surrounded  with  beads  of  metalliolead. 

TVte  nuutive  varietiee  ate  amorphous  botiyoidal,  Niu* 
form.   Structure  compact  fine  granular. 
Found  with  chromate  of  lead  in  Siberia. 
Oomposed  o^  according  to  Boialins, 

Chromic  acid  ....  28 '33 
Oxideoflead  4  .  .  •  60*87 
Oxide  of  .    .    .  lO'S 

100  - 

Chromate  qf  iron.  ChroOttron^-oetsan  massive  and  ery*- 
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specific  grantT.  4*321 ;  streak*  brown ;  fracture  uneven, 
imperfect  conchoidal;  not  attracted  1^ the  magnet;  cleaves 
parallel  to  all  its  planes. 
Anatysia  of  the  crystals  from  Baltimore, 

Green  oxide  of  eliromium 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Alumina       .  • 


White  matter 
Watta      .  . 
A  tcaoeof  rilioft 


by  Dr.  Thomson: 
5S'95 
29*24 
12'33 
3*09 
0-70 


98*20 


The  maanre  ii  amorphous,  with  a  granular  ur  compact 
itxueture ;  it  ia  found  in  the  island  of  Unst,  in  Scotland,  and 
sometimes  interspened  with  green  oxide:  it  occurs  also  in 
France  and  in  NorUi  America,  especially  near  Baltimore. 
Oxide  of  chromium  has  been  observed  in  some  aerolites. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  binary  compounds  of  chromium, 
and  first  those  which  result  from  the  combination 

Oxygen  and  Chromium. 

1.  Chromic  acid  majhe  prepared  in  several  ways ;  one  of 
the  best  is  to  dianln  biehramata  of  potash  in  water,  and  to 
pass  tluDi^h  the  hot  solution  hydiofluate  of  silica,  which 
eomlnnes  and  taea*  a  difficultly  soluble  salt  with  the  potash, 
and  the  chromio  acid  remains  in  solution:  this  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  the  residue 
dissolmd  in  a  very  snull  quantity  of  water:  this  solution, 
when  ftirther  concentrated  by  evaporation,  deposits  red 
crystals  of  chromic  acid,  which  are  deUgueaeen^  and  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  devoid  of  smell,  but  has 
a  sour  styptic  taste ;  the  solution  is  red  or  yellow,  according 
to  the  degree  of  concentration :  this  acid  is  also  vei^ 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  the  solution  is  heated  it  is 
decomposed,  the  results  being  oxide  of  ohromium,  formic 
acid,  and  ether.  It  acts  upon  and  destroys  vegetable 
colonrmg  matter,  and  oombinea  with  buea  to  fbrai  salts, 
called  chromates. 

According  to  Ben^us,  chTomio  add  is  composed  of 
3  equlTalents  of  oxygen      ...  34 
Inn    chromium  ...  28 

Equivalent  52 

2.  Onie({rcAromtim,orratherM«^'ojR(<«Q^cAFom»HM, 
may  be  prepared  in  seVCTal  modes,  almost  all  of  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  partial  deoxidisement  of  chromic  aoid ; 
thus  when  chromate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  heated  to  rednesa,  oxide  of  chro- 
mium is  left,  being  formed  by  the  deoxidisement  of  the 
acid  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia.  Alcohol,  sujgar,  sul- 
phur, protonitrate  of  mercury,  and  oxalic  acid,  pio^ce  cor- 
responding effects.  The  ^merties  of  this  mode  are,  that 
it  has  a  green  colour,  it  is  insoluble  in  watn,  and  undianged 
by  heat:  the  alkalis  do  not  act  upon  it,  but  it  is  soluble  in 
adds,  farming  salts  with  them.  When  combined  with 
water  so  as  to  form  a  hydrate,  it  is  of  a  bluish  tin^  and  is 
then  more  readiW  dissolved  by  adds  than  after  it  has  lost 
its  water  by  a  red  heat 

It  is  the  colounng  matter  of  the  emerald. 

It  is  composed  cS 

H  equinlent  of  oxygen  .  ...  12 
1      M     »    dinnnium  ...  26 

40 

A  brown  oxide  of  ohnmiium  has  been  supposed  to  exist, 
but  it  is  probably  a  mixture  of  the  add  and  ^een  oxide. 

AxQte  and  hydm^n  do  not  onnl»ne  with  dirominm. 

CMorine  and  cArwrnwn  combine  in  two  {woportions:  the 
sesquicMoride  may  be  prepared  by  dissQlvine  the  sesqui- 
oxide  in  hydroduMie  aod,  and  ev^ratiae  the  solution  to 
dryness  at  212P ;  a  green  residue  is  obtained  which  consists 
of  the  sesquichioride  oombined  with  water ;  when  tiiis  is 
heated  to  about  40<P ;  the  water  is  expdled,  and  the  pure 
sesquichioride  remains  of  a  reddish  colour,  when  the  ope- 
ration is  so  conducted  as  to  prevent  ^e  access  of  carbonic 
acid :  when  stronfj^y  heated  m  a  dose  vessel  it  sublimes 
in  scales  of  a  peach  blossom  colour.  This  compound  is 
readily  soluUe  in  water;  the  solution  is  green,  and  re- 
marluible  £>r  the  sweetness  of  its  taste; 

It  is  compoaed  of 

1^  equivalent  of  dilortne  ...  54 
\      n     n     chromium  ...  28 

82 


Terchloride  of  chromium  u  prepared  by  heating  a  mix. 
ture  of  chromate  of  potash,  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
sulphuric  acid  m  a  glass  retort.  Bv  their  mutual  action  a 
red  vapour  is  evolved,  which,  paasea  into  a  cooled  receiver, 
condenses  into  a  fluid  of  a  fine  red  colour.  By  water  it  is 
immediatdy  deoompoaed,  and  yields  a  mixture  of  diromio 
and  hydrouilmo  acids.  It  is  composed  of 

3  equivalents  of  chlorine  108 
1         „         diromium  28 

136 

Ptuorine  and  chromium  form  two  eomponndi:  tbe 
quifiuoride  is  procured  by  dinolvinK  oxide  of  ehrominm  in 
hydrofluoric  add ;  by  their  nintnal  oeeompodtion  and  eva- 

giration  to  dryneai,  water  and  the  seaquifluMida  are 
rmed,  and  the  latter  remains  as  a  green  powde^  which  is 
sduble  in  water  and  ecmqwaed  of 

1^  equivalent  <tf  flnmine  88*5 
1        M         chromium  38 

Equivalent  56*5 
Terfluoride  of  t^romium  ia  prepared  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  chromate  (tf  lead,  fluor  ^r,  and  sulphuric  add  in 
a  leaden  retort.  A  red  ooloured  gas  comes  over,  which 
acts  rsfiidly  (m  glus,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  irith  the 
formation  of  chromic  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  It  is  com- 
pwedof 

3  equivalents  of  fluorine  57 
1         „        chromium  28 

Equivalent  85 
Bromine  and  chromium  tonn  two  bromides,  which  are 

stated  to  be  seaquibrmmdea  and  terbromides.    They  are 

unimportant  compounds. 
The  non^metallie  solidtt  or  at  least  several  of  them. 

comibina  with  chromium ;  but  thia  is  not  the  case  with 

carbon. 

Sti^ur  and  eAnumim  may  be  made  to  combine,  thoi^h 
not  b^  direct  action,  in  several  different  modes ;  tbe  aim 
dest  IS  to  heat  the  hydrate  intimately  mixed  with  sulphur 
m  a  dose  vessel;  this  snlpbnret  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
unctuous  to  the  touch  like  plumbs^  snd  when  slightly 
heated  in  the  air  it  bums  liVe  a  pyrophorus,  and  is  con 
verted  into  oxide  of  chromium  and  sulphurous  add  ^as.  It 
is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  but  nascent  chlorine  dis- 
flolTas  it  It  is  a  sesquisulphuret,  composed  of 
1^  equivalent  of  solphnr  24 
1  ehrominm  28 

'  Equivalent  52 
Phoej^umu  and  diromium  form  pho^huret  of  diro- 
minm. It  is  prepared  by  acting  on  the  sesquichloTide  by 
phosphurettea  hydrogen.  It  is  black,  inaduble  in  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  but  sightly  acted  upon  by  nitric  arad  or 
luacent  chlorine.   It  is  composed  of 


1  equinlent  of  phosphorus 
1         M  chromium 


16 

28 


Equivalent  44 

The  aalU  of  chromium  are  next  to  be  noticed.  There  is 
perhaps  no  metallic  substance  which  so  perfedly  acts  as 
an  add  to  bases  and  as  a  base  to  adds  as  this  metal ;  the 
difference  depending,  of  oourae,  upon  its  degree  of  «idiae- 
ment,  that  is,  whether  it  he  an  acid  or  an  oxide.  Tbe  oom- 
poiinds  tiS  the  chromic  add  and  bases  will  first  be  men- 
tioned, or  the  chromates. 

Chromate  of  potash.  This  salt  is  used  in  large  quantity 
and  is  prepared  by  redudng  chromiron  to  powder,  mixing 
it  with  nitre,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  high  tem- 
perature in  a  crudble.  The  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  ia  de- 
composed, its  oxygen  acidifies  the  oxide  of  chromium  of 
the  chromiron,  and  this  uniting  with  the  potash  of  the 
nitre,  forms  chromate  of  potash,  which  is  washed  out  from 
the  residue  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  solution  is  evapo- 
rated and  crystaUixed. 

Tbe  ccystala  of  chromate  of  potash  are  ydlow;  the 
primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prinn.  It  has  a  hitter  dis- 
agreeable taste,  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weif^t  of  water 
at  60°,  and  much  more  so  in  boiling  water ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  unalterable  in  tbe^;  it  tnrna  turmeric 
paper  reddish  brown,  ^ift^dlQinEal^Omided  of 
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1  equiTalent  of  ehioiiuo  aeid 
1         „  potash 


ss 

48 
100 


Siehromate  of  potath  may  be  propared  by  adding  chro- 
mic acid  to  a  ulution  of  the  cbromate,  but  it  ia  more  eco- 
nomioally  obtained  by  addiiu;  nitrie  aeid.  evaporation 
crystals  hicfaromate  are  obtained ;  the  primary  form  is 
a  aonbfy  oUiqne  prisoa,  and  they  are  l^nentiiy  Ime.  Bi- 
chromate  of  potash  has  apenetntini^  bitter,  metalhe  taste; 
and  is  not  alterable  by  exposure  eitiier  to  air  ormo^rate  h»t. 
It  is  soluble  in  about  ten  times  its  veight  of  water  at  60°, 
and  more  so  in  bdling  water:  the  solution  reddens  litmus 
paper.  When  heated  to  whiteness,  half  of  its  acid  is  decom- 
posed into  oxide  of  chromium  of  a  very  fine  c<dour,  mixed 
vith  ehromate.  It  is  decomposed,  as  already  noticed,  b 
Tanous  deoxidizing  bodies,  such  as  alcohol,  sugar,  &c. 
■8  eomposed  of 

S  equivalents  of  chromie  aeid  .  104 
1        n         potash  •   •    •  48 

Eqnrnlent   .   .  153 

It  contains  no  water. 

Chrcmaie  of  toda  and' bichromate  aoda  are  salts  ana- 
kMTons  to  those  of  potash  just  described.  The  former  is 
yeuow,  and  so  very  soluble  that  the  least  inerease  of  tempe- 
rature causes  it  to  flise  in  its  water  of  orystaDiiatitHi.  The 
bichromate  is  red. 

Cftromote  t/  Ume  is  stable  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
silky  plates. 

ehromate  qf  magnetia.  The  neutral  ehromate  is  yel- 
low ;  it  is  Tery  soluUe,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms.  The  bi- 
diromate  is  red. 

ehromate  of  barytea.  It  is  prepared  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  ehromate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  barytes. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  sutpfauiio  acid,  which  throws  down  the  barytes 
in  the  state  of  sulphate,  and  a  compound  of  sulphuric  and 
chromic  acids  remains  in  solution.  Hydroohlonc  acid  con- 
verts it  into  chlorides  of  chromium  and  barium.  It  is  com- 
posed of 

1  eqaiTslnd  (^chromic  add  .  Sfi 
1        M        barytes  ...  76 

Equivalent   .    .  128 

ehromate  of  eknmium.  This  compound  is  obtained  by 
disBolriiiff  Inuate  of  chromium  in  ohromie  acid;  the  solu- 
tion is  Ota  brown  colour;  b^  evaporation  a  solid  uncrystal- 
lixed  mass  is  obtained,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the 
air,  and  dissolTes  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohoL  It  is  a 
biduomate,  composed  of 

2  eqniralenti  of  chromic  add  ....  104 
1         „         ■esquioxidB  of  chzondom  •  40 

Equivalent  ....  144 
Bi^tmuOe  iron  is  iscipared  bf  saturating  the  acid 
with  perh^drate  of  iron.  The  sohitaon  is  decomposed  by 
water,  which  predpitates  peroxide  <tf  iron,  and  holds  the 
dmnuH  acid  in  eolation.  It  appears  to  be  a  bidmrniate, 
composed  of 

fl  equivalents  of  chromioaoid  .  .  104 
1        M        penndda  vi  irm  40 

Equivalent    .    .    .  144 
Chromaie  of  manganete  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
farbonate  of  manganese  in  chromic  acid.   The  solution  is 
brown,  and  has  a  snarp  metallic  taste.   It  is  decomposed  by 
evaporation,  and  yields  no  crystals. 

The  above  described  metallic  chromates  are  unimportant, 
but  the  ehromate  of  lead  is  a  compound,  which  is  exten- 
sively empk^red  as  a  pigment  and  in  oalieo  printing. 

As  a  p^^ment  it  is  prepared  by  the  double  decomposition 
of  ehromate  of  potasn  and  nitrate  (^lead.  Tlie  precipitate 
is  of  a  ine  yellow  colour,  totdy  inanhible  in  water,  but  dis- 
ulved  by  mtrio  acid;  and  it  mixes  well  witii  oil.  It  is 
composed  oi 

1  equivalent  of  chromic  and  .  52 
1         M        oxide  of  lead     .  118 


Didiromate  of  had  is  prepared  by  digestmR  the  chro* 
mate  in  s(dution  of  potash ;  tnis  removes  half  the  chromic 
scid,  and  the  remaining  sut  is  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  in- 
•oluble  in  witer;  when  hmted  it  becomes  brick  red,  but 
its  scarlet  ctdour  xetnr&s  m  it  coda;  by  the  addition  of 
nitrie  acid  7t  ia  reoonvszted  to  neutrd  ^low  chxomato.  It 
oonutBof 


1  equivalent  of  diromio  aeid 

2  u        oxide  of  lead 


824 

276 


Equivalent 
It  is  also  used  in  eaBeo  printing. 

Ne.  4ia 


Bqmvalent  . 

These  are  the  most  unportant  chromates;  the  salts  which 
oontun  oxide  ot  ehronune  as  a  base  are  not  at  bH  em- 
I^k^d:  we  shall  mention  only  the  most  distinofly  marind 

Nitrate  of  chromium.  Oxide  of  chromium'  dissolves 
readily  in  nitric  acid ;  it  is  however  difficult  to  saturate  it 
The  solution  when  evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a  reddish 
substance,  which  dissolves  easily  in  water.  It  does  not 
appear  to  yidd  crystals,  nor  has  its  composition  been  ascer- 
tained ;  it  is  however  probably  a  neutral  nitrate. 

Sulphate  of  chromium  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
hydrate  in  dilate  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste.  By  evaporation  to 
dryness  a  dark-coloured  tastdess  matter  remains,  which  is 
not  altered  by  esnposure  to  the  air,  and  doea  not  readily  dis- 
solve in  water.   It  is  probably  a  neutral  sulphate. 

The  arseniate,  carbonate,  and  phosphate  of  diromiom 
are  all  insoluble  compounds,  whicn  are  not  atall employed, 
nor  indeed  is  any  salt  of  oxide  of  chromium ;  but,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  the  chromates  of  potash  and  lead  are  larg^ 
used,  and  oxide  of  chromium  is  employed  to  give  a  green 
colour  to  glass  and  toporcelain. 

CHRONICLE,  CimCNICON  (from  xp^voc,  time),  de- 
notes a  history  in  which  facts  are  digested  in  order  of  time, 
'  though  not  necessarily  in  successive  years,  as  is  distinctly 
implied  in  the  word  Annals.  It  must  be  owned  however 
that  the  two  terms  have  been  indiscriminately  used  for  his- 
tories in  whidi  the  succession  ofyears  has  been  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  the  narrative.  The  term  Chronide,  at  the 
present  day,  is  seldom  used  but  ui  speaking  of  our  old  his- 
tories, as  the  *  Saxon  Chronide;*  *Caxton*s  Oironide;* 
'  Fabyan's  Chronicle ;  * '  Hdinshed's  Chronide ;  *  &c.  This 
term  was  also  adopted  by  the  Freiich,  as  in  *Les  Chroniques 
de  France  (appellee  la  Chromqne  de  St.  Dniyfe),  compiles 
par  I'ordre  da  Roy  Charles  YUW  3  torn.,  IbL  'Pax.  1476 
[Annals.] 

CHRONICLES,  the  name  of  two  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament In  the  ordinal  Hebrew  they  constitute  only  one 
book,  entitled  O&n  Hl'T  (Debri   Hsimim)  Verba 

Dierum,  Words  of  Days ;  that  is,  diaries  or  journals.  In  the 
Septuagint  thev  are  called  IIapaXtiir6fuva,reeprigtermi*9a, 
*  things  omitted.*  The  Books  of  Chronicles  have  been  so 
calledftom  being  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  Books 
of  Samud  and  ^  Kings ;  the  histones  of  which  they  repeat 
with  considerable  variations.  Some  commentators  and 
critics  state  decidedlythat  the  compiler  is  unknown.  (Vata- 
blus,  Hofimann.)  The  name  Chronicles  seems  to  have 
been  first  applied  bv  St.  Hieronymus  (Jerome),  who  is  ifol- 
lowed  by  Du  Pin,  Bishop  Patrick,  and  most  moderp  com- 
mentators, in  supposing  that  Exra,  otherwise  Esdras,  was 
the  compiler  of  these  books,  about  twenty-six  yoars  alter  he 
compiled  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  eighteen  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  sevei^  yesnr  captivity  in  Babylon. 
(Dr.  Allix,  S^/Iex.  on  Old  TVsf.,  vol  u^  c  l.J  Eielihom 
enumerates  several  reasons  for  attributing  them  to  Exra 
(Binleitung,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  579 — 601),  the  chief  of  which  is,  a 
similarity  to  thd  Books  of  Kings  and  Ezra  in  style,  ortho- 
graphy, and  idiom.  The  Jews  also  ascribe  them  to  Ezra. 
There  are  however  several  considerations  which  diminish 
the  probability  of  their  bein^  his  work  (CJalmet's  Diet., 
by  Taylor),  one  of  which  is,  that  {Chron.  iii.  19,  et 
seq.)  an  account  is  given  of  the  posterity  of  his  con- 
temporary Zerubbabel,  which  extends  several  generations 
beyond  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  at 
the  ace  of  120,  a  year  or  two  after  compiling  the  Qinni- 
cles  (Ezra,  in  Ta^h>r*s  Calmet) ;  but  nothing,  as  Eiehhom 
observes,  is  certainly  known  of  the  time  either  of  his  birth 
or  his  death.  The  uparent  improWbili^  that  the  his- 
tories of  the  Books  of  Kings  shoaln  be  re-written  by  the 
same  person  wiUi  such  numerous  discrepancies  and  con- 
tradictions as  are  fbnnd  between  Kii^  md  Chronides,  ia 
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thiii  vxiteiata  by  dia  eonunanteton  *  they  itate  tlMk 
onhitTatiuiito  Judaa,diicov«rad  moraondbattcriiuiterula 
dian  Iw  powawii  vhen  be  oompiled  the  Books  of  Kings 
ftt  Babjion,  and  tberefbia  the  Chzonides  are  to  be  t»- 
garded  as  addmda  and  aorrigamda.  Some  boweTer  of  the 
Tariatiom  are  not  impnvementa :  for  example,  in  the 
history  of  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi.),  which  u  repeated 
verbatim  from  2  Kinss  viii.  17,         this  king  u  said 
<v.  5  and  20)  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  40,  as  related  in 
Kings ;  but  the  probable  statement  in  Kings  (v.  26)  that 
hi*  son  Ahaziah  s  age,  on  sucoeeding  him,  was  22,  is 
altered  in  Chronicles  to  42  (ch.  xxii.  2).  making  the  son 
two  years  older  than  the  fikther.   It  stands  thus  in  the 
authorized  version,  but  in  some  antient  MSS.  of  Oiro- 
nictes  it  is  written  22.    The  numerous  contradictions 
throi^hout  Cbronidei  and  Kings,  in  &cts,  dates,  num- 
bers, namoj  and  jnnealog^  are  acknowledged  by  many 
learned  critics.   Aey  form  the  subject  matter  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  First  Diraertation  on  tbe 
State  of  the  Hebrew  Text ;  where  they  are  treated  as  cor- 
ruptions, intwpolatioDs,  and  mistakes.    In  the  narrative 
1  Chron.  xviii.  3.  which  Is  taken  verbatim  from  2  Sam. 
viii.  3,  there  occurs,  besides  a  variation  of  proper  names,  an 
alteration  of  700  horsemen  to  7000 :  and  exactly  *  the  same 
mistake'  (Kennicott)  occurs  in  the  passage  cited  in  1  Chron. 
xix.  18,  from  2  Sam.  x.  8.   Compare  a£o  the  numbers  in 
1  Kings  iv.  26,  with  2  Chron.  ix.  25 ;  and  1  Kings  ix.  23, 
with  2  Chron.  viii.  18.   Many  passages  and  chapters  in 
Chronicles  and  Kings  u>pear  to  nave  oeen  transcribed  ver- 
batim from  records  made  before  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
whfle  the  Tnnple  was  standing:  as  2  Chron.  v.;  and 
1  Kinojs  viiL,  which  are  word  tot  word  alike,  and  speak  of 
^e  ark.  the  former  in  v.  9 ;  the  latter  in  v.  8,  aa  being  in 
the  Holv  Place  '  unto  this  day though  neither  Kings  nor 
Chronicles  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  until  from 
sixty  to  ninety  years  after  the  Temple,  and  all  its  contents 
had  been  demolished,  or  carried  off  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Another  instance  is  in  2  Chron.  viii.  6.   In  feet,  the  com- 
piler or  abridger  appears  to  have  had  befbre  him  a  collec- 
tion of  various  antient  memoirs,  genealogies,  annals,  re- 
gisters, &C.,  from  which  he  quoted  indiscriminately  'wiUiout 
taking  the  trouble  to  reconcile  inconsistencies.  (Rees'a 
Cydimadia  ;  Theolog.  Diet,  by  J.  Robinson,  D.D.)  The 
last  tbirteen  verses  o£  1  Chron.  ch.  i.,  occur  verbatim  in 
GenesiB,  ch.  xzxvL,  and  appear  to  have  been  tran- 
scribed from  some  Idstorical  oocument  made  after  Said, 
the  first  kin^  reigned  in  Israel  (see  v.  31),  which  was 
400  years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Another  curious  par- 
tieuiar  is  that  the  two  last  verses  of  2  Chron.  coneemiug 
the  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  are  the  same  which  begin  the 
following  Books  of  Ezra.    In  Rees's  Cycloptedia,  this  &ct 
is  accounted  for  in  the  following  words : — '  Some  transcriber 
having  finished  Chronicles  at  v.  21,  proceeded,  without 
leaving  the  usual  space,  to  write  the  Book  of  Ezra;  but 
finding  his  mistake  he  broke  off  abruptly,  and  began  Ezra 
at  the  usual  distance,  without  indicating  his  error  by 
erasing  the  passages  which  he  had  carelem^  subjoined  to 
Chronudee.'  The  broken  sentenoe  with  which  Chronicles 
end  at '  go  nji^*  is  eompleted  in  v.  3  of  Ezra  *  to  Jerusalem,* 
&C.   Grotius,  in  his  Comment  on  Chron.  sa^  'Ismos 
Ubm  eontinuandi  est  antii^uua,  quem  et  Procopius  sequitur 
fine  yandalicorum  et  Gotlucorum  initio.*   (Opera  Omnia, 
torn.  L,  p.  189.) 

To  this  suggestion  may  be  added  a  fact  not  noticed  by  the 
oommentators,  that  the  Jews,  in  the  public  reading  of  their 
•eriptures,  to  avoid  ending  with  the  recital  of  any  calamity 
ptoaucing  dejection,  add  the  commencement  of  the  next 
paragraph,  or  repeat  a  portion  of  that  which  precedes,  in 
order  to  finish  with  something  consolatory.  Accordingly, 
in  Hebrew  copies,  at  the  end  especially  of  Isaiah,  Malachi, 
Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes,  a  masoretic  sign  is  nven, 
formed  of  the  initials  of  these  four  books  (pp/)V  to  indicate 
the  recital  of  aamo  antecedent  or  sulwequent  passage^  It 
ia  snppoeed  by  St.  Hieronymua  that  the  present  books  of 
ChmuclH  we  those  of  the  kir^  (tf  Judah  and  of  Israel,  so 
often  referred  to  in  the  books  (tf  Kings.  The  objection  to 
this  supposition  is,  that  these  references  are  not  unfrv- 
queotly  node  to  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  book 
of  Chronicles.  The  Chronicles  referred  to  in  Kings  are 
generally  thought  to  have  been  a  voluminous  work  from 
irtiich  ours  are  onl^  a  brief  and  mutilated  abstract.  Gro- 
tius, CapelluA,  Spinoaa,  Clericus,  R.  Simonius,  Whiston, 
■nd  odiMii  hold  uui  opiniHL  Corpw^  in  his 'Introdue.  ad 


Vet  Teetameat,*  r^eoti  it  as  fvery  abnird.'   Hm  chief 

design  of  this  compUatioa  seenu  to  have  been  to  exhibit^ 
first,  the  genealogies,  ranks,  and  flmetKXiB  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  order  that,  after  returning  from  the  captivity,  they 
might  re-assume  their  proper  dignities :  and  secondly,  by 
describing  the  distribution  of  lands  before  the  (^ptivity, 
to  direct  the  fomilies  of  each  tribe  in  regaining  their  an 
tient  inheritances.  The  first  book  is  a  recwitulation  of 
sacred  history  from  the  creation  to  the  death  of  David. 
The  second  book  gives  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judsdi  from  Solomon,  to  the  return  fh>m  Babylon.  Jerome 
attaches  a  great  importance  to  Qit  study  of  these  books 
his  words  are,  '  lie  book  of  tilings  omitted  (the  book  of 
Chronicles),  l  e^  an  epitome  tk  the  Old  Testament,  is  of 
such  great  importance,  that  if  a  man  la^  claim  to  a  know 
ledge  of  scripture  wi^iout  knowing  tlus  book,  he  is  only 
deceiving  himseU;  for  every  sin^e  name,  and  every  juxta- 
position of  words,  both  refor  to  umnmeroble  things  omitted 
m  ihe  Books  of  Kings,  and  ^loin  innumerable  difiieuUies 
in  the  Gospel'  fHieronymi  Operot  1734,  torn,  i.,  p.  277); 
and  in  his  prefoce  'ad>Lib.  Paralip.,'  he  says,  'This  work 
contains  all  the  learning  of  the  Scriptures.'  The  same 
father  enjoins  a  young  friend  (Eput.  7  ad  Leta.),  to 
learn  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles, 
together  with  the  Pentateuch,  Prophets,  Kings,  Esdras, 
Esther,  and  Solomon's  Song.  The  authority  of  the  books 
of  Chronicles  is  established  l^  St.  Paul's  applying  a  pro 
luetic  pasa^;e  (Heb.  i.  5)  to  the  character  of  our  Sa- 
viour ftom  1  Chron.  xvii  13  and  14;  see  alio  chap.  xxii. 
10.*  (Bishop  Ifan^s  Bible.)  For  ib»  purpooe  of  com- 
parison and  critical  investigation,  see  the  table  of  Chro 
nicies,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  in  Home's  '  Introdnctiox  to  the 
Bible,'  voU  iv..  p.  58,  and  voL  ii.,  p.  37 :  also  Ckiittwell's 

*  Concordance  of  Parallels,'  p.  147.  A  notice  of  the  Com- 
mentators on  the  books  of  Chronicles — Hieronymos,  Pro 
copiuB,  Bede,  Crommius,  Lavater,  Leonhartus,  Sanctius, 
Serarius,  Strigelius,  Jackson,  &c,  may  be  found  in  Jo 
Gotlobb.  Carpzovii  'Introduc.  ad  libros  Canonioos,'  4to., 
1731,  tom.  i.,  pp.  279-303,  and  tom.  ii.,  pp.  466-487:  in 
William  Crowe's  'Catalogue  of  CV)mmentators,*  12mon 
1668,  pp.  46-49,  and  in  HoSmaiini  'Lexicon.*  See  also 
'Poli  Synopsis  Criticorum,'  fol.,  vol.  i.,  p.  71^  et  set^. ; 
Bishop  Patrick's  '  Comment.,'  voL  il,  p.  529 ;  Du  Pin 

*  Compleat  Hist,  of  the  Canon.,'  foU  P-  84.  Eichhom,  *  Bin- 
leitung  in  das  Alte  Teslament.*  uni  supra;  Kennicot^i 

*  Dissertation,*  and  'Re^*  to  it,  by  Jnlius  Bates,  pp.  104-^ 
185;  and  the  Abb^  luchard's  critical  treatise  on  the 
apwent  contradictions  of  Chnmides  and  Kings. 

CHRONOLOGY  (xpovoWa),  a  Greek  word,  litccoUy 
signiiying  'time-reckoning.'  In  contradistinction  to  hia- 
tory,  which  connects  events  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  each  is  produced  or  occasioned  by  another,  chronol<^ 
regards  events  simply  according  to  the  order  of  time.  It  is 
evident  however  that  the  succession  of  events  in  the  order 
of  time  makes  a  very  important  part  of  their  ei^nsition  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  for  whatever  else  there 
may  be  in  the  bond  which  unites  what  we  call  a  cause 
and  its  eflfisc^  the  circanistanoe  that  the  cause  raeeedea 
the  effect  in  the  order  of  time  is  always  present  A  history 
therefore  cannot  be  written  even  in  the  looseit  manner,  nu 
an  intellisible  narrative  put  together,  without  ehzom^gy 
being  so  mr  attended  to  that  the  events  shall  be  related  m 
the  order  in  whicdi  they  happened.  Even  what  is  called  tba 
epic  method  of  taking  up  the  stmy  in  the  thick  of  the  interest, 
rather  than  from  the  b^innii^  of  the  series  of  events  out 
of  which  the  interest  grows,  is  no  exception.  In  whatevef 
mode  it  may  be  thought  best  for  the  effect  intended  to  be 
produced  that  the  several  portions  of  the  story  should  be 
arranged  and  rahibited,  each  portion  must  in  itself  be  de- 
tailed chronologically,  else  it  will  be  incomprehensible 
And  even  in  an  epio  poem  an  order  of  time  is  always 
strictly  observed  throughout,  thouKh  the  poet  may  select 
a  difbrant  leiies  of  events  tiuoughmiich  to  take  his  couiSe 
ftvm  that  which  would  be  adopted  ly  the  histtnian.  In 
tile  .Aneid,  for  eumpkb  it  is  true  that  tha  evoits  of 
the  shipwreck  of  .Sneos  and  his  foUowei%  and  dwir  raoep- 
tion  by  Queen  Dido,  whidi  are  related  in  tiw  flist  book  at 
the  poem,  happened  subsequently  to  the  destmetioD  d  Troy^ 
and  their  adventures  in  the  course  of  ^eir  navigatiott  to 
Carthage,  which  pass  before  the  reader  in  the  aeoond  and 
third  books;  but  these  lost  mentioiied  events  are  really  not 
what  the  poet  professes  to  relate  in  these  two  books.  What 
they  prafoK  to  contoii^  iffMnaaM 
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to  Dido,  at  die  banquet  in  her  palace;  and  the  deUveiy  of 
this  disconne  happened  not  before  but  after  the  ermts  re- 
lated in  the  first  Dook  of  the  poem. 

The  ordw  of  a  hiatory,  however,  wSL  often  cHflbr  flam  flat 
oftpordyohroooli^icalarranffeinentinthiBrespeeL  In  the 
fltnner  eaeh  connected  series  w  events  is  related  separately, 
snd  thua  fimns  a  unity,  in  which  the  progress  and  deve- 
kiRneDt  of  certain  principlea,  eanses,  or  given  oonditioiu 
rf  society  are  exhibited.  In  the  latter,  events  of  various 
naturally  distinct  series  are  necessarily  intermixed,  nothing 
being  attended  to  except  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
happened.  Thus  a  mere  chronolt^cal  table,  or  chronicle, 
ofmeeveats  of  the  last  centoiy  would  enumerate,  under  no 
arrangement  except  the  order  of  time,  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  during  that  period  in  ^1  the  countries  of  the 
vortd,  and  in  all  the  departments  of  human  action,  and 
also  it  might  he  of  inanimate  nature ;  if  the  scheme  were 
comprehensive  enough,  the  notice  of  an  inundation  of  the 
•eeui,  cr  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  might  break  in  upon  the 
detail  of  asuccesaion  of  scientific  discoveries,  or  the  incidents 
(f  apolitical  revolution.  History,  in  ihe  pursuit  of  ita  proper 
kisiiiess  of  tracing  each  effaot  to  its  cause,  necessarily  avoids 
diis  intermixture.  It  first  fbllows  one  diain  of  events,  at  least 
Dp  to  a  certain  point  at  which  a  pause  may  conveniently  be 
made,  and  then  it  takes  up  another  chain.  Still  each  chain 
is  coQtiiiued  in  the  chronological  order  of  its  links.  Every 
long  history,  indeed,  must  in  this  way  be  properly  a  collec- 
tion of  many  short  histories ;  and  tnese  latter  will  be  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the 
labjeet  Neither  a  history  nor  a  chronicle  need  embrace 
all  the  recorded  or  remarkable  events  of  the  period  over 
which  it  professes  to  extend ;  the  one  as  well  as  the  other 
may  be  confined  to  events  or  transactions  of  any  particular 
kind,  OS  well  as  of  any  particular  period.   But  whatever 
variety  of  matters  may  be  comprehended  in  a  history,  it  is 
at  the  option  of  the  historian,  and  bolonga  to  his  art,  to  dis- 
pose them  into  as  many  distinct  narrativeB,  or  portions  of  a 
QarratiYe,  as  may  appear  best  suited  for  their  clear  and 
effective  exposition ;  whereas  all  the  fhcts,  however  various, 
vbich  a  chronicle  or  chronolo^cal  table  maycomprehend, 
most  be  related  in  one  narrative  or  series,  llioagh  an  in- 
termixture of  all  kinds  of  events  with  those  that  more 
peculiarly  belong  to  chronology,  which  are  the  events  of  poli- 
tical society,  is  not  unusual  in  tables  of  chronology,  the  events, 
of  my  one  branch  of  human  action  or  qwcuiation,  or,  as 
already  observed,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  might  often  with 
more  propriety  be  exhibited  in  separate  chronological  tables. 

It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  combine  m  a  chrono- 
lM;ical  table,  with  its  own  pecuUar  advantages,  somethine  of 
this  distinotneas  or  separation  of  one  subject  from  another 
which  is  fimnd  in  a  history,  employing  a  particular  form 
of  type  «  other  appropriated  mark  lor  each  series  of  oon- 
Kcted  eventh  Ilua  method  was  first  employed,  as  &r  as 
n  know,  and  indeed  it  is  there  claimed  as  new,  in  a  short 
general  chronological  table  at  the  end  of  the  work  entitled 
'Elements  of  General  History,'  by  Alexander  Fraser 
Trtler  (afterwards  Lord  WoodhouseleeJ,  2  vols.,  8vo., 
Edinburgh,  1801.  In  this  table  the  series  of  the  kings  and 
emperors  ot  Rome  is  printed  in  a  larger  Roman  type  than 
the  rest  of  the  table,  that  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  in 
Italic  capitals,  ^t  of  the  kings  of  England  in  the  old 
Engli&h  letter,  that  of  the  kings  of  France  in  small  Italics, 
&c  'By  this  method,'  to  quote  the  explanation  of  the 
c<Hiipiler, '  the  succession  of  tne  sovereigns  in  the  different 
kiiwktms  is  immediately  distinguishable  to  the  eye,  as  well 
n  toe  duiation  of  their  reigns,  while  the  intervening  space 
b  fllle'I  hy  the  remarkable  events  that  deenrred  at  that 
period  dl  over  the  vorid ;  and  thus  the  connexion  of  gene- 
ral bistorv  is  {oeserved  unbroken.' 

S<Hne  Qutories  are  written  in  a  more,  some  in  a  less 
strict  ehrQDoli(^;ical  order.  It  is  observed  bv  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  in  a  comparison  between  Herodo^s  and 
Thueydides,  fliat  ThuCToides  has  followed  the  order  of 
time,  Herodotus  that  of  thinn,  and  that  on  this  account 
Thueydides  is  obscure  and  d^eult  to  understand.  While 
Thueydides,  he  says,  has  divided  his  single  sul^jeet  into 
Buy  parts,  Herodotus,  having  in  his  history  embraced  many 
different  ssftijects,  has  formM  them  into  a  single  whole, 
of  which  the  several  jputa  perfiBctly  correspond.  But 
Aoogh  the  method  of  Herodotus  may  be  the  best  adapted 
eonveying  a  clear  view  of  each  particular  portion  of 
wny  of  wmeh  he  hu  treated,  every  series  of  naturally 
oBueted  arenti  flmaing  a  namtive  or  storr  hy  itse1(  it 


IS  not  easy  to  gather  from  his  work  any  notion  of  tiie  syr- 
ehronism  of  events,  or  of  the  rehition  of  those  of  one 
series  to  those  of  another  in  pomt  of  time.  Larcher,  is 
the  prelkce  to  his  French  translation  of  Herodotus  (edi- 
tion oS  1802),  has  notioed  that  Fhotius  has  complained  of 
die  oonftision  occasioned  hf  the  digressions  of  this  author, 
end  that  ofiier  critics  have  been  disposed  to  deny  that  he  fol- 
bwed  any*  regular  or  intelligible  plan.  Lardwr  however 
dissents  from  this  judgment,  and  explains  what  1m  con- 
ceives to  have  been  the  plan  of  Herodotas  {Prefact,  pp. 
XXV. — xxxii.).  He  has  also  printed,  with  annotations,  in  nia 
sixth  volume,  three  memoirs  by  the  Abb£  G^noz,  in  vin- 
dication of  Herodotus  against  the  attacks  of  Plutarch; 
and  of  these  the  third  (pp.  601 — 627)  is  an  exposition  of 
the  method  and  plan  of  the  historian.  His  history  is  of  the 
form  of  an  epic  poem,  of  which  the  main  subject  is  die  wars 
of  the  Greelu  and  Persians.  The  digressions,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  episodes  of  an  epic  poem,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
that  on  Egypt,  take  up  an  entirebook,  render  it  very  difBcult 
for  a  young  student  to  form  an  idea  of  the  history  as  a  whole. 
But  if  the  episodes  are  cut  out,  the  whole  history  exhibits 
the  main  subject  in  a  regular  progress  and  (»der.  The 
chronological  system  of  Herodotus  has  been  amply  iUns- 
trated  b^  Larcher  in  his  *  Essai  de  Qironok^e  sur  H4ro- 
dote,'  printed  in  the  uxth  volume  of  his  first  Mition  (1786), 
and,  greatly  altered  and  enlarged,  \xl  the  leren^  volmne 
of  bis  second  edition. 

But  although  both  Herodotus  and  Ihueydides  have,  each 
after  his  own  method,  so  fkr  adhered  to  a  chronological 
arranaement  as  to  relate  the  events  in  the  order  of  time 
in  which  they  happened,  neither  of  these  writers  has 
throughout  his  narrative  attended  to  chronoltwy  in  any 
scientific  sense.  They  were  both  prevented  from  doing  this 
by  &e  want,  in  that  early  age,  of  any  fixed  epoch  or  starting 
point  fivm  which  to  reckon.  It  has  been  well  observe^ 
that '  the  beat  simile  for  dates  is  to  say,  diat  they  are  to 
history  what  the  latitude  and  Icmgitude  are  to  navigation- 
fixing  the  exact  position  ot  and  serviuff  as  unerringjguides 
to,  the  object  to  which  they  are  applied  (NioolasVc^rono- 
0/  History,  P-  ri.)   In  this  view  the  histories 

of  Herodotus  and  Thueydides  mar  be  compared  to  diarts 
or  maps  drawn  without  the  aid  of  parallds  of  latitude  or 
mciidian  lines,  in  which  indeed  the  situations  of  cities 
and  mountains,  the  courses  of  rivers,  and  the  general  form 
of  countries  and  outline  of  coasts  might  be  represented  with 
a  certain  degree  of  correctness,  but  not  with  the  predsion 
requisite  for  any  scientific  purpose.  Thueydides,  however, 
in  recording  the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  keeps  to 
the  order  of  the  years ;  and  he  fixes  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  (ii.  2),  by  referring  to  the  truce 
made  after  the  capture  of  Euh^  to  the  priesthood  of 
Chrysis  in  Argos,  to  the  epfaorship  of  Ainesiaa  at  Sparta, 
and  the  archonahip  of  Pythodoros  at  Athens.  In  speaking 
of  events  that  happened  long  before  the  war  (i  13, 19),  he 
refers  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  the  point 
from  which  to  reckon  backwards. 

The  determination  of  the  length  of  the  year  and  the  re- 
gulation of  the  calendar  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  antients  before  they  ever  thought  of  dating 
events  from  a  fixed  epoch.  But  the  latter  object  was  oT 
interest  only  to  historical  inquirers;  the  former  matters 
were  naturally  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivators  of  astronomy, 
who  were  the  best  qualified  for  their  management,  and 
were  besides  more  immediately  interesting  and  important 
to  the  whole  community.  There  is  a  curious  passage  ic 
the  'Clouds*  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  the  cloudy  ad 
dressing  the  people  of  Athens,  report  a  complaint  made  "bf 
the  moon  about  the  displeasure  she  had  incunred  from  the 
gods  in  consequence  of  the  eonihrion  into  which  thcdr  fes- 
tival days  had  fallen ;  the  allusion,  it  has  been  supposed, 
being  to  Meton's  reformation  of  the  caloidar,  which  had 
recently  been  introduced.  iCloudt,  603,  &c.)  Aristo- 
phanes was  a  contemporary  of  Thueydides. 

The  first  tera,  or  computation  of  time  from  an  epoch, 
made  use  of  amoi^  the  Cfreeks  was  that  of  the  Olympiads. 
*  Hail,  venerable  Olympiads,  ye  guardians  of  time,  ye  vin- 
dicators of  the  truth  of  history^  ye  bridlers  in  of  the  fana- 
tical licence  of  chronologuts ! '  exclaims  Joseph  Scaliger  in 
his  Animadversions  on^usebius,  in  a  paroxysm  of  cbio 
nological  enthusiasm.  The  date  of  the  original  instUution 
of  tMOlvmpic^amesisplaced  in  very  remote  antiqui^:  but 
it  was  aloiuctnne  even  after  their  revivaV^)^^W.lBVtui 
(B.C.  884)  ^fine  they  eame  td^tiiiidd^^&MHe^^Si^ 
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flldiiK  IwtorioBl  OTenti.  nufbUowingparmaphufinnatlie 
tob^Dotum  to  Flayftir'i  CSmmolon,  vim  the  exception 
of  the  dates  irifliin  Wokets:  'HduoUoDi  (b.c.  496—411) 
ranlatedhis  narration  by  the  succession  of  the  pnestesses 
ofjimo  at  Ajkm.  Ephorus  (b.c.  300)  digested  things  by 
geneiations.  The  Arundeli&n  marbles  (b.c.  263)  mafce  do 
mention  of  olympiads,  and  reckon  backwards  firom  the  time 
then  present  by  years.  In  the  histories  of  Herodotus  (b.c. 
484 — 113)  and  Thuo^dides  (b.c.  471—391)  the  dates  of 
events  are  not  aacertamed  by  any  fixed  epochs.  The  olym- 
piads were  not  commonly  applied  to  this  purpose  in  so  early 
a  period.  Timseus  of  Sicily,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  283—245),  was  the  first  vho 
attempted  to  establish  an  »ra,  by  comparing  and  correcting 
the  dates  of  the  olympiads,  the  Spartan  kings,  the  archons 
of  Athens,  and  the  priestesses  of  Juno.  Eratosthenes  (b.c. 
194),  the  &ther  of  chronology,  and  Apollodorus  (b-c.  1 15) 
d^ested  die  events  reoordM  ly  them,  according  to  the 
olympiads  and  the  succession  of  Spartan  kinss.*  When 
the  olympiads  were  adopted  as  an  sera,  the  reckoning  was 
made  to  commence  from  the  games  at  which  Corcebus  was 
the  victor,  beingthe  first  at  which  the  name  of  the  victor 
was  recorded.  TThe  olympiad  of  Oorcebus  tuxordingly  is 
considered  in  chronology  as  the  first  olympiad.  Its  date 
is  placed  108  years  after  the  restoration  of  the  games  by 
Iphitus,  and  is  oaloiilated  to  cone^wd  with  ibe  year  b.c. 
776. 

The  statement  we  have  iust  quoted  from  Play&ir  is  given 
at  greater  length,  and  with  references  to  the  authorities,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  OironoiUwT.  Of  the 
names  that  nave  been  mentioned,  only  Eratanhenes  and 
ApoUodorus  can  be  eonndered  as  having  been  systematiiing 
chionologers,  or  as  having  employed  themsdves  on  the 
science  of  ehnmology.  The  merits  Timesus  wpear  to 
have  consisted  in  his  endeavouring  to  ascertain  with  greater 
precision  than  any  preceding  historian  the  dates  of  the 
events  of  which  he  treated  in  his  histories  of  Sicily,  of  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus,  &c.  An  account  of  his  works  is  given 
in  ainton*B  'Fasti  Hellenici,'  iii.,  489—491.  .  The  frag- 
ments of  TimteuB  have  been  collected  by  Groeller,  in  bis 
work,  'De  Situ  et  Origine  Syracusanorum,'  8vo.,  Leipzig: 
1818.  Eratosthenes,  the  eminent  astronomer,  seems  to 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  what  may  be  called  a  syt- 
tem  of  chronology  by  ascertaining  the  dates  of  certain 
antient  events,  which  mif^t  serve  aa  fixed  points  from 
which  to  reckon  all  other  events.  We  have  no  account 
however  of  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  con- 
elnsions.  The  fragmmts  of  his  <dironol(»ical  as  well  as  of 
his  other  writings,  with  the  Mssages  of  the  antient  authors 
in  which  each  la  mentioned,  and  notes,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Gottfr.  Bemhardy  in  a  small  volume,  entitled 
'Eratosthenioa.'  8to.,  Berohni,  1822.  The  dates  which  he 
affixed  to  the  principal  events  of  antiquity  are  given  from 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  Clinton,  i.,  124.  Those  of 
ApoUodorus,  who  made  some  corrections  on  the  sjwtem  of 
Eratosthenes,  are  given  in  Clinton,  i.,  125,  as  preserved  by 
Eusebius  on  the  authority  of  Porphyry.  Clinton  has  shown 
that  the  leading  dates  of  Eratosthenes  and  ApoUodorus 
were  adopted  generaUy  by  subsequent  chronolt^rs,  both 
Greek  and  Latm.  Among  the  Romans  the  most  eminent 
authority  in  dironology  was  Varro,  who  flourished  in  the 
century  immediately  preceding  our  sera,  but  of  whose  nu- 
merous and  leamea  works  very  little  remains.  Belonging 
to  a  much  later  aae,  the  thijd  century  of  our  sera,  there  nas 
been  preserved  the  work  of  Censorinus,  entitled  '  De  Die 
Natali,*  which  is  in  the  greater  part  a  treatise  on  dates, 
epochs,  and  other  matters  appertaining  to  the  science  of 
chronology.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  twenty-first  chapter 
of  Censorinus,  containing  a  memorandum  or  the  distance 
of  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  (a.d.  238)  from  the  first 
olympiad,  from  the  buildine  of  Rome,  from  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Caasar,  and  ftom  other  epochs, 
whi^  has  been  thought  so  important  to  chronology,  that 
FMau  has  attiibuted  its  preservation  to  the  specitd  good- 
ness of  Frovidenoe 

The  establishment  of  Ae  first  olympiad  as  a  common 
epoch  may  be  said  to  have  given  birui  to  chronology  as  a 
science,  l^  introducing  inte  historical  writing  the  general 
practice  of  dating  events  with  reference  either  to  that  or  to 
some  other  fixed  point.  The  principal  business  of  chrono- 
lo^rs  after  this  was  to  determine  tne  relationship  of  each 
ofthese  epochs  to  every  other. 

The  common  mm  oi  the  Roman  historians  commMces 


from  the  fcundatoni «  the  ci^  of  Borne.  But  there  was  a 
great  varied  of  (pinion  among  &tB  antients,  as  there  has 
continued  4o  be  among  the  modems,  respecting  the  true 
date  of  this  event  The  Romans  themselves  for  the  most 
part  foUowed  either  the  computation  of  Cate,  which  places 
It  in  B.C.  752,  or  that  of  Varro,  which  assigns  it  to  b.c.  763. 
Some  writers,  among  others  Livy,  appear  to  reckon  some- 
times by  the  one,  sometimes  by  the  other :  most  modern 
chronologers  feUow  that  of  Varro.  This  practice  of  dating 
events  from  the  building  of  Rome  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  adoption  of  the  simple  method  of  reckonii^  from  a 
fixed  point  by  jingle  yean,  and  as  forming  therefore  one  of 
the  great  stages  of  chronology. 

Another  usual  mode  of  reckcmii^  among  the  Latin  his- 
torians was  by  the  annnal  oonsolahips.  Often  both  the  year 
of  the  city  and  the  names  of  the  cmsuls  are  given. 

The  method  of  reckoning  from  the  first  olympiad  was 
oceanonally  employed  long  after  the  birth  of  Ctuist  'Some 
writers,*  says  Playfeir,  'nave  continued  the  use  .of  the 
olympiads  to  the  312tb  year  of  the  Oiristian  era.  Cedre- 
nus  (a  Greek  monk  of  the  eleventh  century)  has  brought 
them  80  years  lower,  making  the  393rd  year  of  our  Lord 
the  last  olympian  year.*  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (Chronology 
o/Hutory,  p.  2)  speaks  of  the  computation  by  olympiads 
having  ceased  after  the  364th  olympiad,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  440.  Particular  writers  may  have  reckoned  by  olym- 
piads down  to  that  date,  as  they  nught  down  to  the  present 
day ;  but  it  had  certainly  long  before  ceased  to  be  the  com- 
mon practice  to  do  so.  From  A4>.  312  the  regular  public 
mode  of  computation  thnn^oat  the  Roman  em^re,  both 
vest  and  east  was  by  the  iimictioDS,  which  were  cycles  or 
poriods  of  fifteen  years,  bmnning  with  that  year.  [Indic- 
Tioir.}  The  nractioe  of  &ting  events  by  mdictions  was 
at  one  time  followed  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  modern 
Europe,  and  in  France  was  not  altogether  discontinued  till 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  method  of  datini; 
events  from  the  birth  of  Christ  is  said  to  have  J>een  fli^it 
practised  by  a  Roman  monk  named  Dionysius  the  Little 
about  the  year  527.  It  came  into  general  use  in  Italy  be- 
fore the  termination  of  that  century,  but  in  France  not 
until  the  eighth  century,  in  Spain  not  until  the  fourteenth, 
and  in  Portugal  not  till  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth.  The  method  of  reckoning  fhnu  this  epoch,  bein^ 
now  universaUy  adopted  throughout  Christendom,  and 
being  the  only  computation  genenlly  used  both  in  his- 
torical acconuta  of  past  events  and  in  dating  current  time, 
has  flunished  a  chronological  measure  of  much  mors  ex 
tendve  application  than  any  other  which  had  preceded  it. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  birth  of  Christ  actually  took 
place  about  four  years  earlier  than  the  date  assigned  to  the 
event  by  Dionysms ;  but  this  mistake  of  the  invmtor  of 
the  vulgar  sera  does  not  affect  its  value  as  a  scheme 
of  chronol(^»l  notation.  It  is  quite  unimportant  which 
the  point  is  from  which  we  reckon,  if  it  be  a  determinate 
point 

There  is  one  mconvenience  however  attending  the  choice 
of  an  event  for  reckoning  from  so  recent  as  the  birth 
of  Chnst  namely,  that  it  nei»ssarily  introduces  two  modt« 
of  reckoning,  and  leaves  the  events  of  a  large,  in  feet  ol 
the  largest,  portion  of  histoiy  to  be  as  it  wen  dated  back- 
wards, or  according  to  the  distance  of  each  behind  the 
assumed  epoch.  Even  the  sera  of  the  olympiads  was  not 
free  from  this  objection ;  fer  although,  as  we  learn  from 
Censorinus,  Varro  considered  the  histoncal  age  to  commence 
only  with  the  first  olympiad,  the  traditions  even  of  the 
Greeks  ascended  to,ftiUy  four  hundredyears  beyond  that  date. 
The  histories  and  bwUtions  of  the  Hebrews,  and  other  an- 
tient nations,  extend  much  farther  back.  To  provide  a  more 
t;omprehenuve  mode  of  reckoning,  Joseph  SGaliger,in  1582, 
invented  what  he  called  (after  Julius  Osasar)  the  Julian 
period,  being  a  cycle  of  7980  years,  which  is  the  product 
of  the  continued  multiplication  of  28,  the  number  of  the 
solar  <?cle,  19  that  of  the  lunar,  and  15  that  of  the  indic- 
tifHi.  The  advant^^  of  this  construction  of  the  period  is. 
that  the  jlaee  of  any  of  ita  years  in  any  one  of  these  cycles 
is  at  (^ue  fbund  ay  a  simple  process  of  division.  It  is 
Ibund  that  the  first  year  or  the  Christian  sra  must,  ac- 
cording to  its  position  in  these  three  cycles,  have  been  the 
4714th  of  the-Julian  period.  We  have  therefore,  in  this 
period,  a  chronolfvieu  measure  which  may  be  applied,  if 
necessary,  over  all  that  space  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
But  aa  some  chronologers  nave  earned  the  creation  of 
world,  or  the  beginDii^^^^9^^i(J)i|t^^ft^to  a  dau 
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«t31  more  iwoote  than  B.C-  4714,  a  Ouuchin  Smr,  nuMd 
Jean  Louu  d^ibnisna,  in  1663,  propoMd  another  period,  to 
vhich  (lAw  Lmui  XIV.)  he  the  mum  of  the  Lonle- 
lan,  composed  of  15960  Tean,  which  number  he  produced 
by  the  multipUeatioa  of  the  nnnben  of  the  lolar  and  lunar 
cfdea  not  If  15,  the  nomber  of  the  indietion,  but  by  30, 
ttw  number  froia  which  the  mpult  is  nekoned.  In  this 
period  tiie  ¥ii^;ar  ara  commenoea  with  the  year  7373.  But 
the  Loaisian  period  hai  been  ver^  Utile  wed  by  efanmolo- 
gera. 

If  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  rather  of 
man's  appeerance  on  the  earth,  could  be  certainly  esta- 
blished, that  would  fbrm  the  natural  and  most  convenient 
point  from  which  to  commence  the  reckoning  of  time  and 
to  date  the  events  of  human  histoxy.  None  of  the  antient 
ehronoloKen  attempted  to  fix  diis  point;  a  common 
opinitm  uen  held  was,  that  the  mnrld  was  etemal ;  some 
conceived  tfaM  any  attempt  to  discover  the  oommenoement 
of  its  existence  would  be  an  act  of  impiety.  Even  among  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  whose  sacred  writings  b^in  their  record 
o(  events  from  tiie  creation,  there  has  bew  u»  neatest  di- 
verntyof  ojanion  as  to  that  epoch.  IKennecfyinnis  'Scrip- 
ture Chronology,*  affirms  that  300  diffbreait  opinions  might 
be  collected  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between 
tbe  creation  and  the  incarnation.  John  Alb.  Fabricius,  in 
his  '  Bibliotheca  AnticmariB,'  has  given  a  list  of  1 40  of  these 
determinations.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his  '  New  Analysis  of  Chro- 
DoIoCT,*  has  collected  above  120.  In  the  'L'Art  de  Verifier 
les  Dates,*  vol.  L,  p.  xxvii.,  &c.,  is  given  a  list  of  108. 
Playihir  hu  given  (ne  of  88.  Deevignoles,  in  tbe  prefitoe 
to  his  *  Chranology  of  Saeted  History,'  asserts  that  ne  has 
collected  above  two  hundred  nioh  oalonlations,  d  which 
the  longest  makes  the  distance  between  the  two  points  to 
have  beui  6984,  and  the  shortest  only  3483  years. 

The  uncertainty  and  controversy  upon  this  sulgect  have 
been  principaUy  occasioned  by  the  disagreement  in  the 
ages  assigned  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  in  other  numbers, 
between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
texts  of  the  Samaritan  and  8eptui^;int  versions.  From 
the  creation  to  the  deluge  the  computation  of  the  Hebrew 
text  makes  1656  years  to  have  elapsed;  the  Samaritan 
version  only  1307;  and  the  Septuagint  2262.  The  com- 
mon opinion  of  modem  theologians,  and  also  of  chronolo- 
ftn,  has  betm  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  correct ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  aasumption  that  Archbishop  Usher,  whose  xeekoning 
has  been  most  generally  adoirted,  has  fixed  the  distance 
between  the  creation  aila  the  birth  of  Christ  at  4004  years. 
But  those  who  hold  a  eontrary  opinion,  although  the  least 
numerous,  have,  aocotding  to  Bayle,  been  usually  det 
tmant  diliU,  incmizers  or  a  snperior  order.  It  is  main- 
tained by  Father  Pesron,  in  his  work  '  De  1* Antiquity  des 
Tents,'  that  the  Hebrew  text  was-desi^edly  corrupted  by 
tbe  Jews  in  theflnt  century,  and  the  tune  that  had  elapsed 
from  the  creation  made  to  appear  shorter  than  it  really 
was,  in  order  to  meet  the  argument  derived  from  what  is 
■aid  to  have  been  an  old  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  ooming 
of  the  Messiah  should  take  plaoe  whoi  the  world  was  six 
thousand  years  tdd.  Rsbbi  Akiha  is  iupposed  by  Pearon 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  fUnfleati«is.  Peirmi 
makes  the  world  to  have  been  5873  years  old  at  the  Urth 
of  Christ  The  supposition  of  the  corruption  of  the  He- 
brew text,  and  the  preference  due  to  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  LXX.,  has  been  recently  adopted  and  supported  by 
Dr.  Hales,  who  will  scarcely  however  be  reckcnied  one  of 
the  aoMHmtHlUt. 

Among  medem  systems  of  ehronolt^,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  peculiar  is  that  propwed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  his  posthumous  work,  '  the  Chronoli^  of 
Antient  Kii^doms  amended,'  4to.,  London,  1728.  Newton, 
jMMTiTiih^g  the  nearly  entire  valuelessness  of  the  detorminar- 
tions  of  the  dates  of  antirat  events  by  the  Greek  chronolo- 
gers  and  their  followers,  proceeds  to  form  a  new  system  on 
conidnBtMna  wholly  independent  of  their  authority.  In 
the  first  |daee  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  antient 
histofiana,  when  *  a  little  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  th^  h^an  to  set  down  tbe  generations,  r^ns,  and 
■ucoaaeiona,  in  numbers  of  years,  oy  puttmg  reigns  and 
soccesBums  equipollent  to  generations,  and  three  genera- 
tioos  to  100  or  120  years  (as  wpeais  by  their  chronoloffy), 
have  made  the  antiquities  of  Greece  three  or  four  hundred 
yean  older  than  the  truth.'  He  contends  Aat  the  reigns 
if  kings  on  an  average  do  not  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty 
yens.  SeeooAy,  bauwendeavottxedtoasosrtunthedato 


of  the  fiunouB  Argonaulic  expeditkm  by  an  ingwuooa  caU 
cnlaticHL  founded  upon  the  known  precession  of  the  eqni- 
noxes  at  the  rate  of  a  d^:teo  in  seventy-two  years*',  and  the 
assumption  of  the  ee^uiuoctial  and  solstitial  colures  having 
at  the  time  of  the  expedition  out  the  ecUptie  in  the  cardtou 
pointe.  From  these  data  he  determines  the  expedition  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  year  b.c.  926,  which  gives  an 
antiquity  less  by  about  three  centuries  than  that  commonly 
asaif^iea  to  the  event.  But  the  grounds  on  which  Newton 
has  assumed  the  position  of  the  colures  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  quite 
insufficient  Although  the  full  exposition  of  this  system 
was  not  publiAed  tm  after  the  death  of  ^e  author,  its 
general  uinciples  got  abroad  dniinR  his  lifetime,  and  were 
attaoked  Item  vanona  quarters.  The  two  chief  early  as- 
saflanta  of  the  Newtoman  ohnmol^  were  the  Irarned 
French  Jesuit  Soucaet,  and  Nioolaa  Fteret,  known  for  hia 
many  valuable  mmtidrations  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions.  In  latter  times  the  system  has  been 
examined  by  Flayfeir  (  pp.  35 — 37),  and  by  Hales  (vol.  i., 
^p.  26—29).  See  also  Sir  David  Brewster's  late  I4f« 
Newton,  and  a  valuable  note  by  H.  Daunon  to  the  artide  on 
Newton  by  Biot  in  tbe  *  Bii^raphie  Universelle,'  voL  xxxi., 
pp.  180f— 186.  Clinton  denies  that  the  general  uncertainty 
of  the  early  Greek  chronology  is  so  great  as  is  supposed 
by  the  scheme  of  Newton. 

Although  Newton's  deduction  of  the  date  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  from  tbe  preoeasion  of  the  equinoxes 
cannot  be  depended  on,  owmg  to  the  want  of  any  au- 
thority for  the  position  of  the  colures  at  die  time  oif  the 
expedition,  the  acience  of  astronomy  has  in  another  way 
rmdered  valuable  assistance  to  that  til  chnmoleKy*  This 
it  has  done  bythemeanswhidiitaffiudsaf  aioertainii«the 
exact  date  of^^ many  eclipses  of  tha  sun  and  moon  whi^  are 
recorded  b^  antient  writers,  and  are  sometimes  connected 
by  them  with  historical  events  that  happened  at  or  near 
the  same  time.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  great  French 
work,  '  L'Art  de  V6rifler  les  Dates'  (pp.  146-265),  are 
givm  liste  first  of  all  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
which  could  have  been  seen  to  the  north  of  the  equator  jfbr 
ten  centuries  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  secondly, 
of  all  those  recorded  before  that  epoch  by  antient  writers. 
In  a  subsequent  volume  of  the  same  work  there  is  inserted 
a  list  of  the  visible  ecdipses  that  have  happened  since  the 
commeneonent  of  the  vulgar  ma.  Litte  of  eeUpses,  w^»x 
and  Innar,  are  also  given  m  Flayikir's  'Chronology,' 
pp.  175-319.  As  an  example  of  tne  astronomical  ex- 
amination of  a  reoorded  antient  eclipse,  see  the  article 
Alyattbb. 

One  of  the  eariieit  of  the  Christian  systonatic  chrono- 
logerH  is  Sextus  Julius  African  us,  who  appears  to  have 
flourished  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  third  century.  Of  his 
chronological  work,  entitled  '  Pentabiblos,'  however,  be- 
ginning with  the  creation,  which  he  dated  b.c.  5499,  and 
ending  with  ajx  221,  only  some  fragments  remain.  [Afbi- 
CANVS,  voL  L  p.  190.]  The  most  important  of  the  works  of 
the  eariy  Christian  chronologers  which  we  now  possess  is 
the  Chiimioon  of  Eusebius  Pamphili.  hidiop  of^ Cnsaiea, 
in  the  fourth  eentnry,  of  whieh  an  edition  was  publidied 
widi  notes  by  Joseph  8cal^;Br  in  165%  in  onevidume  fidio, 
containing  tne  Latin  translation  by  Saint  Jenme,  and 
Scaliger'i  attempted  restoration  of  thie  lost  Greek  text.  The 
Armenian  version  of  tbe  Chronicon  of  Sus^ius,  which  is 
more  complete  than  the  previous  editions,  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1818,  with  a  literal  Latin  translation,  and  anoth« 
Latin  translation  of  it,  in  the  same  year,  at  Milan.  There 
is  a  femous  Spanish  commentary  upon  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  by  Alfonso  Tostato,  printed  at  Salamanca,  in  five 
volumes  folio,  in  1506.  The  work  which  is  to  be  consi- 
dered OS  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem  science 
of  chronology  is  that  of  Joseph  Scaliser,  *  De  Emenda- 
tione  Temporum,'  first  published  in  folio  at  Paris  in  1583, 
and  afterwards,  much  ai^;mented  and  ammded,  at  Leyden 
in  1598,  and  at  Geneva  in  1629.  Another  important  wwk 
of  that  age  is  that  of  Dionysius  Fetavias,  or  Petau,  *De 
Doctrinfi  Temjwnim,*  two  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1627,  witii  the 
Continuation  in  one  voL  folio,  Paris,  1630,  entitled  '  Urano- 
loirion,  sive  Syatema  variorum  auctorum  qui  de  Sphiera  ac 
SmeribuB,  &c  commentati  sunt.'  An  abridgment  of  this 
work,  under  the  title  of  *  Rationarium  Temporum,*  was 
I>uhli8hed  at  Paris  m  8vo.  m  1630,  and  has  been  several 
times  reprinted.  Of  other  early  continent^^j^ks  on  cfaro- 
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ilogf  Um  foUowine  are  nme  of  the  mcwt  valuable,  or  the 
jiogt  celebrated:— Sethi  Calvisii  'Opus  CSironolt^cum,* 
Leips.1608,  often  reprinted;  J.Bapt.Riccioli, 'Chronolog^ia 
Re»rmata,'2vol8.foUBonon.  1669;  'L' Antiquity  des  Terns 
ritablie  et  dfifendue,'  par  le  P^re  Paul  Pezron,  Paria,  4to., 
1687,  and  the  Defence  of  that  work  by  the  author,  Paris, 
4to.,  1691;  Hier.  Wecchietti Florentini,  'Opus  de  Anno 
Pyimitivo  ab  exordio  Hundi  ad  Annum  Julianum  accom 
modato,*  fbL,  AuffUBt  VindeL,  1621,  a  work  for  which  the 
learned  and  ui^rtunato  author  was  shut  up  during  the 
remainder  of  bii  lift  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  his 
dime  being  his  maintenanee  of  opinion  tluit  Christ  did 
not  celebrate  tite  paasovw  the  bit  year  his  life,  and.  in 
instituting  the  Busharist,  did  not  nuke  use  of  unleavened 
bimd;  Philippi  Labbe  et  Philippi  Brietii  'Chronologia 
Historica,*  6  vols.  foL,  Paris^  1670 ;  *  Ghronologie  de  THis- 
toira  Sainte,'  par  Alphonse  Desrignoles,  2  vols.  4to^  Ber- 
lin, 1738.  The  work  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  Maur 
d'Antine,  Durand.  and  CSemenoS,  first  published  in  1  voL 
4to.  at  Paris,  in  1750,  has,  in  the  latest  edition,  extending 
to  38  volumes  Svo.,  published  at  Paris,  1818-1831,  become 
the  most  extensive  and  important  work  on  general  chrono- 
logy that  exists.  The  principal  works  by  Bnglish  authors 
upon  this  soience  are  the  *  Chronicus  CAnon  iSgyptiacus, 
Boraicus,  et  Orscus,'  of  Sir  John  Harsham,  fol^  JLondon, 
1672,  and  also  Leipiig,  1676.  and  Fraaofiwt,  1696;  Arch- 
bishop Usher's  *  AnnalesUteiiuane  Testamenti.'  foULond^ 
:  660,  and  aevenl  time*  reprinted ;  Sir  baao  Newton's  work, 
aliwdy  noticed;  Jackson^s  * CSironologieal  Antiquities,*  3 
vols.  4ta,  1752;  Blair*s  'Chronology  and  History  of  the 
World,  ftvm  the  Creation,'  foL  1754,  and  again.  1768,  with 
additions ;  (Kennedy's  '  Complete  System  of  Astronomical 
Chronology,  uniblding  the  Scriptures,*  4to^  1762;  Play- 
felt's  'System  of  Chronology,*  foU  Bdin.,  1784;  a 


o^,'  toi.,  juim.,  17B4;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Hales's  '  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Primitive  Nations  of  the  World,  and  the  Pro- 
phecies relating  to  them;*  3  vols.  4to.,  1800-1812.  There 
18  also  a  useful  mtroduetion  to  chronology  by  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge,  entitled  *  Institutionum  ChronologicarumLibri  Duo, 
una  cum  totidem  ArithmetioesChtonolooicB  Ubellis,'  Svo, 
Lond.,  1669,  and  several  times  re|^tea.  Fartionlar  por- 
tions of  antient  tAatauAm  have  oeea  ably  iUustrated  by 
Conini  in  his  *  Fasti  Attiei,  in  quibus  Aiehontnm  Athe- 
niensium  series,  Phtlosophomm.  alionmu^ue  iBustrium 
virorum  etas,  atque  pnodpua  Attics  Historia  capita, 
describuntur,'  4  vols.  4to.,  Ilor.,  1744—61;  by  Wesselin^ 
in  his  edition  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  2  vols.  ibL,  Amster.. 
1745;  bvDodwell,  in  his  *  Annales  Thucydidei  et  Xeno- 

Shontei,^  4to.,  ChJbrd,  1702 ;  and  by  Larcher,  in  his  '  Essai 
e  Chronologic  sur  H£rodote,*  already  mentioned.  But  in 
BO  far  as  the  Greek  chronol(»ry  is  concerned,  the  most  com- 
prehensive, elaborate,  and  viduable  work  that  has  a|)peared 
u  that  of  Hr.  H.  F.  Clinton,  entitled  '  Fasti  H^nici:  the 
Civil  end  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest 
accounts  to  the  death  of  Augustus,'  now  completed  in  tinee 
vdumes  Mo.,  of  which  the  mat,  omniwisiiu;  uw  Cbrondogy 
frcnn  the  eailieat  aoeounts  to  ^  time  of  Pisistxatus,  was 
pnUidied  mt  Oxted  In  18S4;  the  Hoond,  oomprising  the 
period  frcm  FiiUzBtus  to  Ptdemy  nuhdelphns,  in  1824; 
and  tho  Odord,  completh^  the  revSer  to  tho  aid  of  tiw  reign 
of  Augustus,  in  1830. 

Hie  volumes  of  ohronolt^peal  taUes  tibat  have  appeared 
are  too  many  to  be  enumerated.  Several  of  the  systematic 
works  on  chronolt^  that  have  been  mentioned  contain  col- 
ections  of  such  taUes.  The  only  othw  work  which  we  shall 
mention  is  a  most  useful  and,  as  ftr  as  we  have  examined  it, 
very  accurate  pubhcation,  in  one  small  volume,  by  Sir  Har- 
lis  Nicolas,  entitled  'The  Chronology  of  Histopr'  (1833), 
forming  the  44th  volume  of  Dr.  Laraner's  *  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pcedia/ 

[Bee  the  articles  ^u,  Epact,  Epoch,  Ctclb.  Day, 
Mowth;  Yeam,  Ihpiction.  &&] 

CHRONO'METBR,  a  name  applied  to  those  time- 
keepers which  are  used  for  detenninmg  the  longitude  at  sea. 
3r  for  any  other  purpose  where  an  aoeurate  measure  of  time 
is  required,  oomoined  with  great  portabili^  in  the  instru- 
ment. The  general  upearanoe  of  what  is  termed  a  pocket 
ehroaomatar  is  tlu.t  oi  a  common  watch,  and  it  is  generally 
made  to  go  the  same  time,  with  once  winding  up,  namely 
SO  hoaxt.  Those  used  for  nautical  i^urposes  are  la^jer, 
lianng  dial-plBtes  ttom  three  to  four  mches  in  diametw, 
end  m  unwly  awde  to  go  ftoin  two  to  eifl^  days-betwaiD 


each  time  of  winding  up ;  they  hwo^  in  addition  to  the  hour, 
minute,  and  seooncu*.  circles,  one  on  Which  a  hand  denotes 
the  time  in  days  that  the  piece  has  been  going  since  the 
last  winding  up.  Each  chronometer  is  well  secured  in  a 
brass  hex.  mounted  on  gimbals  in  order  that  the  machine 
may  preserve  one  uniform 'position,  and  enclosed  in  a  ma- 
hoffanv  case. 

A  caronometer,  like  a  common  watch,  has  for  its  moving 
power  a  main-spring  the  vuiahle  force  of  which  is  equa- 
lized or  rendered  uniform  by  the  introdueticm  of  the  iUsee, 
a  ve^  heautifbl  oontrivanoob  which,  when  pnpe^  made, 
completely  answen  the  intended  purpose.  This  nisee  is 
nothing  more  than  a  variable  lever,  upon  which  the  main- 
spring acts  through  the  medium  of  the  chain.  A  common 
ODserver  would  say  of  the  fusee  that  it  was  a  sort  of  cone 
upon  which  the  chain  was  wound  from  the  barrel  by  the 
operation  of  winding  up  the  machine ;  but  it  is  in  reality 
a  mathematical  curve  which  has  this  peculiar  property, 
that  as  the  chain  winds  upon  it,  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  fiisee  to  the  semidiameter  of  the 
chain  which  is  in  contact  with  it  continually  \'aries ;  and 
also  that  it  varies  in  this  proportion,  viz. :  that  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  fusee  to  the  semidiameter  of 
the  chain  at  that  point  where  it  leaves  the  fusee  for  the 
barrel,  multiplied  oy  the  force  of  the  main-^rii^  acting  on 
the  chain  at  that  time,  shall  be  what  mathematkiiana  term 
a  oorutani  quantity that  is,  shall  be  the  same  whatever 
point  of  the  fhsee  may  be  taken.  Thus :  sumrase  Uie 
ohun,  which  receives  its  power  to  turn  the  fusee  from  the 
main-eprin^  pulls  with  a  force  of  9  oz.,  and  that  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  fiisee  to  the  semidiameter 
of  the  chain  at  that  part  where  it  leaves  the  fiisee  is  42 
hundredths  of  an  incn,  or,  expreraed  decinuUy,  *42 ;  thea 
9  X  '42  =  3*78.  Now  let  tho  spring  be  wound  up  to 
different  points  at  which  its  force  will  be  respectively 
12  OS.,  18  OS.,  20  OS.,  30  oz.,  and  40  oz.,  the  correspond- 
ing distances  at  which  the  clain  must  pull  from  the 
centre  of  the  ftiseewill  be  respectively  '315,  "21,  '189,  -126, 
and  0945  of  au  inch,  for  •3Uxl2  =  3'78.  '21  x  18  =  3-78, 
-1 89  X  20  3-78,  -126  X  30  =  3' 76 ;  and  '0945  X  40= 3-78.  Thua 
at  any  given  distance  flrom  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  fruee, 
its  power  to  turn  any  machinery  is  uniformljr  the  same ;  and 
as  tne  great  or  main  wheel,  whioh  oommanioatei  motion  to 
all  the  rest;  in  the  watch  orehKmraneter,  is  attached  to  the 
fiisee,  their  centres  of  motion  ooincidinK  with  each  other,  it 
follows  that  the  power  at  the  teeth  of  the  main  wheel  is 
perfoctly  uniform :  this  power  is  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions  tUl  it  oomei  to  the 
escapement,  which  is  of  the  detacKed  kind.  It  is  neeeesaiy 
here  to  observe,  that  by  a  detached  escapement  is  meant 
one  in  which  the  impulse  which  causes  the  balance  to 
vibrate  is  given  suddenly,  and  the  balance  peribrms  two 
vibrations  Defore  it  receives  another  impulse ;  so  that  the 
balance  vibrates  nearly  ind^ndentiy  of  the  maintaining 
power,  the  impulses  being  ^en  so  i^adly  that  the  fozee 
anplied  acts  on  the  bahoiae  duxing  an  extianfliy  null  |iart 
(H  one  out  of  every  two  vibiations. 

A  chronmMtar  diifota  ftmn  a  enmnon  watidit  in  tfie 
escapement  whidi  has  been  just  dawaibod,  and  in  having 
a  compensation  for  heat  and  eold.  We  shall  here  daaoibe 
only  the  peeuliar  mode  <^  eflbeting  this  oom|MaaatioI^  as 
^plied  in  a  modem  chronometer.  It  eonsista  in  hacriag 
what  is  technically  termed  an  eoEpansion  balanoe;  Uus 
balance,  with  its  appendage,  the  balanee-«^>ring,  fbrais  a  very 
important  part  of  a  modem  timekeeper;  and  then  are  few 
mechanics  who  can  begin  and  finish  this  part  alone;  when 
thej  can  do  this,  and  adjust  the  machine  to  time,  it  is  a 
proof  they  possess  talents  of  no  ordinary  kind,  for  it  requires 
a  keenness  of  sight,  a  delicacy  of  touch,  a  degree  of  patient 
perseverance  combined  with  tact  and  judgment  in  detect 
-ing  errors,  almost  beyond  belief;  and  last,  but  not  leas^  a 
temper  not  to  be  rufiled  by  oft-repeated  d^f^mntmenta. 

The  figures  1  and2npresmteachabalnMe;soneheing 
made  with  weights,  WW,  aain  teure  1 ;  otlumwittiacTewi, 
as  in  flguze  S.  The  nature  and  pmrpoiea  of  diis  bohmee 
will  Im  best  undetatood  by  esqilainmg  the  mode  of  maau 
foctariim;  one  of  them. 

A  circular  piece  of  steel,  (rf  the  thudmeasftf  the  intended 
balance  is  turned  perfbetly  true,  with  a  small  bole  in  its 
centra  in  which  its  arbor  or  axis  is  afterwards  seeuied.  and 
upon  which  it  is  ultinwtely  poised ;  the  piece  of  steel  is 
then  put  into  a  melting  pot  (sometimes  secured  to  it  by  a 
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\aj  of  fine  brass  to  cover  the  steel  wnen  the  brass  is 
melted.  Ailer  having  cooled  gradually,  the  superfluous 
brass  is  filed  awaj  from  eanh  side  of  the  flat  piece  of  steel, 
u  that  the  steel  is  completely  cleared  of  brass  everywhere, 
except  on  the  edge :  by  thia  means  the  artist  is  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  oompantiTe  soundneH  of  the  juncture  of  the 
ring  of  braas  to  the  sted  which  it  now  encircles,  and  if  any 
joaoandneaa  ^tpears  it  is  thrown  aside ;  if  perfiactly  sound, 
the  blast  ii  now  redneed  by  a  file  upon  ha  outer  «dge,  so 
as  to  present  a  ring  oStoVmibly  e^ual  thickness  all  round, 
sod  is  left  about  ^nible  the  tnicKneas  wanted  ;  it  is  then 
venr  camftiUy  eondenaed  either  by  the  hammer  or  a  bur^ 
mshor  as  equally  at  possible,  after  which  the  steel  is  turned 
out  of  the  centre  ana  the  brass  ftom  the  outer  ed^  leaving 
ft  compound  ring  perfectly  true  ot  the  proper  thickness  for 
the  balance,  a^  having  the  brass  part  about  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  steel.  Within  the  steel  rim  a  bottom  is 
left,  out  <^  which  the  bar  A B  is  cut;  the  cutting  through 
of  the  compound  rim  is  the  last  thing  done  to  the  balance  pre- 
Tiousto  its  required  adjustment,  and  this  is  done  by  dividing 
it  on  opposite  sides,  as  shown  in  the  figures  by  the  letters 
o,  a,  0,  a  ;  so  that  each  arm  may  present  nearly  a  semicircle, 
secured  at  one  Mid  to  the  bar  and  being  free  to  move 
through  the  rest  of  its  length,  aa  vUl  be  shown  wlun  we  ex- 
plain the  princi]de  of  action.  In  thoae  bilaxwei  where  weights 
are  used,  a  piece  of  brass  is  turned  somewhat  thicker  than 
the  balance,  a  groove  is  also  turned  in  it  whose  depth  is  equal 
to  the  thietaieag  of  the  balance,  and  breadth  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  aBow  the  brass  to  move  round  on  the  balanoe  with 
asliffht  preasore  when  fljrmed  into  the  weightaWW, 
which  are  secured  in  their  places  by  a  small  screw  thzm^h 
their  onter  edge  pressing  against  the  rim  of  the  balance. 
Two  screws,  CC,  are  caOed  mean-time  screws,  and  are 
merely  used  fbr  altering  the  rate  of  the  time-keeper,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  compensation. 

Tbe  principle  upon  which  this  balanoe  acts  is  as  fi>l- 
bwi :— an  increase  ot  temperature  diminishes  the  elastic 
foiee  of  the  halanoe-eprin&  whkh  would  euue  the  nuehine 
to  k»e;  bat  the  Mms  &gtee  ot  heat  e^utds  the  outer 
tim  of  the  balmo^  which  is  brass,  mom  than  it  does  die 
iimcEr<me,  whidk  isited;  and  not  bungaUe  to  npoiate, 
a  curvatniB  of  the  whole  arm  takes  jwee,  which  carries 
the  veif^t  W  towards  the  cenbe,  and  thereby  the  inertia 
c^dn  balanoe  ia  so  mndi  lessened  aa  to  allow  the  balance- 
ftpiing  to  exert  the  same  influence  over  the  balance  as  it 
had  previous  to  the  change  of  temperature,  .^ain,  a  di- 
minutiDn  of  temperature  increases  the  elasticity  of  the 
spring,  wbioh  would  cause  the  machine  to  gain ;  but  the 
btsu  contracting  more  than  the  steel,  produces  a  curvature 
of  the  arm  outwards,  winch  inoreases  the  inertia  of  the 
balsnce,  and  allows  the  spring  no  more  influence  over  it 
thu  it  had  previous  to  the  diange  of  temperature.  The 
proper  situatbns  of  the  weights  WW  are  found  by  experi- 
ments on  ibm  nte  of  die  machine.  It  is  evident  that  the 
nearer  dn  wewfats  are  to  the  moveable  enda  a  a  f>t  the 
arms,  the  greaser  will  be  the  space  through  which  they 
move  by  any  dians;e  of  temperature,  and  oousequently 
the  grater  the  variation  in  the  inertia  of  the  balance; 
*  hence,  if  an  increase  of  temperature  causes  ttw  machine 
to  lose;  or  a  decrease  of  temperature  causes  it  to  gain,  it 
dwwB  the  compensation  not  to  be  sufficiently  active;  or, 
in  odier  words,  the  inertia  of  the  balance  is  not  altered 
tnffieiendy  to  com]pensate  for  the  effect  produced  by  the 
ttcreased  or  diminished  elastieity  of  the  aprinj^  and  con- 

awaHj  the  weights  must  be  set  nearer  to  the  moveable 
b  a  a  of  the  arms.  If  an  inerease  of  temperatuie  causes 
Iba  naddne  to  nm,  or  a  dectease  to  lose,  then  the  weights 
bs  movsd  wthsr  fhoathe  moveable  ends  a  a  oT  the 
■oa^  U  a^agtBg  thoM  bilanMs  nude  with  aomn^  it 


will  readily  be  peroetved  that  the  movmg  m  or  out  the 
screws  4  4  will  produce  a  greater  eflbct  than  3  3,  and  these 

again  a  greater  than  2  2,  and  so  on ;  and  also  that  in  the 
aqjuatment  two  opposite  screws  must  always  be  moved  in 
or  out  the  same  quantity:  it  will  be  ftirther  seen,  that  the 
mean-time  screws  C  C  can  prodnoe  no  eflbot  on  the  eom- 
penaation,aa  no  motion  is  given  to  theml^theearvatiirBof 
the  arms.  It  has  been  Ibimd  by  •xparimenti  diat  in  evenr 
balance^pring  of  saffldmt  length,  there  ia  a  part  of  it 
whidhwm  be  isochronal,  or  nearly  so,  and  this  length  being 
ibund,  it  is  noit  deaJxaUe  to  alter  it  in  bringing  the  machine 
to  time ;  fiir,  if  it  be  shortened,  the  long  ribtations  will  bp 
quicker  than  ^e  short  ones,  and  if  lengmened,  the  short  vi- 
Diations  will  be  quicker  than  the  hmg  ones;  and  to  avoid 
this  source  of  error,  the  two  screws  C  G  have  been  intro- 
duced, the  drawing  out  of  which  from  the  centre  causes 
Uie  madiine  to  lose,  and  the  screwing  them  in  to  gain. 
Considenble  advanti^es  have  been  anticipated  by  some 
persons  from  ihe  ap^oation  of  a  balance-spring  of  glaB^ 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Dent,  of  the  firm  of  Arnold  and  Dent, 
of  ^  Strand,  London,  but  we  believe  it  is  not  yet  in  a 
state  to  induce  the  inventor  to  bring  it  before  the  publit^ 
though  we  are  infiirmed  that  there  is  eroiy  prospeet  of 
ultimate  suceesa. 

The  IbUowing  ban  been  some  of  the  most  eminent  duo 
nometer^akm  in  this  country,  which  has  certainly  pro  ■ 
duced  them  superior  to  those      any  other  nation  in  the 
world:— Harrison,  Mui^e,  Earnshaw,  Sen.,  Arnold,  Sen., 
Brockbank,  Barraud,  and  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Dent. 

CHRONOMETER,  in  music,  an  instrument  by  which 
the  movement,  or  time  (t.  e.  the  quickness  or  slowness)  of 
a  composition  is  determined. 

The  moaioal  chronometer  is  by  no  means  a  modem  con- 
trivance ;  BO  &r  back  as  the  year  1636  Mersenne  described 
and  recommended  it,  in  his  Harmonie  Universelle;  and 
Malcolm,  a  ve^  sensible  writer,  ui^ed  its  use  more  than  a 
century  ^o.  Yet,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  musicians.  It 
has  till  lately  not  been  emplojrad,  though  its  utilitjr  has 
never  been  disputed  by  any  person  of  disoammen^  Diderot 
only  excepted,  who  most  ukslj  was  led  astray  by  some 
bigot  incapable  of  taking  a  clear  view  of  the  aumect  VTt 
must  however  do  Dr.  Crotch,  an  enlightened  professor,  the 
justice  to  say,  that  it  Is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since 
he  advocated  the  use  of  a  pendulum.  The  opponents  of  a 
tiowmeoMurer  either  blindly  or  wilfblly  presume  that  it  is 
meant  rigorously  to  govern  the  whole  of  a  composition,  and 
that  thus  the  beautiflil  effects  of  acceleration  and  retardation 
are  to  be  sacrificed ;  but  those  who  have  advised  the  employ- 
ment of  a  pendulum  never  contemplated  its  being  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  indicate  the  time  to  be  adopted 
at  the  eommencement  of  a  movement.  From  the  want  or 
neglect  of  some  contrivance  by  which  the  intention  of  com- 
posers might  have  been  transmitted,  we  are  now  obliged 
to  guess  the  true  movements  of  the  most  elasiieal  woru; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  many  compositions  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  among  them  several  of  recent  date,  are  fre* 
quently  pnlbrmed  in  times  wldch  could  not  have  been  in* 
tended,  because  by  good  critics  admitted  to  be  exceedingly 
prejudicial  to  their  effect  The  invention,  by  the  ingenious 
H.  Maelzel,  of  a  most  accurate  and  convenient  machine 
which  he  calls  a  Metronome,  is  beginning  to  convince  mu- 
sicians of  the  utility  of  a  pendulum ;  ana  we  are  persuaded 
tlmt  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  it  will  be  univer* 
sally  adopted,  both  by  oomposera  and  perlbrmen.  [Mk- 

TKONOHB.l 

CHRUDBW,  a  circle  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bohemia,  u 
bounded  on  ^e  north  bv  the  circle  of  Koniggriitz,  and  on 
the  east  and  south  by  Moravia.  Ite  area  u  1818  square 
miles,  and  it  contained, in  1817,  apopulation of  348,798,  and 
in  1834  of  300,100  inhabitant^  who  are  chiefly  native  Bo- 
hemians. The  circle  to  traversed  in  the  western  part  by 
the  Elbe,  and  alon^  ite  whole  length,  from  east  to  west*  by 
several  rivers,  which  form  a  junction,  and  receiving  tlw 
name  of  Chrudimka,  fiill  into  the  Elbe  near  Konigniiti. 
The  eastern  division  of  the  oircle,  where  it  joins  the  Glatx 
chain,  is  mountainous  and  thickly  wooded;  the  western  part 
is  level,  and  watered  by  numerous  streama  :  it  also  oon- 
tains  about  400  pondi.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  ex- 
cellent com,  hay,  clover,  &c.  and  flax ;  it  abounds  in  pasture 
and  woodland,  game,  fish,  &c.,  and  contains  also  iron,  some 
mineral  springs,  and  precious  stones.  Much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses ;  but  the  chiqf  ei 
the  inhabitaata  ia  maanfhetuAigtii^ffiiiyi 
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are  likewise  exteniiTe  potteries,  gUu-houies,  md  paper- 
mills.  The  circle  contains  9  towns,  25  market-towns,  and 
761  Villages. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  cinde,  liesides  Chrudim,  the 
Rapitd,  are  Leitomesdil  on  the  Latuma,  containing  5806 
inhabitants,  a  college,  fiymnasium,  and  manu&ctories  of 
linen,  spirits,  &o.  Pardubitg,  a  royal  town  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chrudimka  with  the  Elbe,  with  3665  inhabitants, 
a  hign  school  and  establishments  for  rearing  horses  for 
the  army;  Landikron,  with  4246  inhabitants;  manu- 
iactories  of  chintz,  cottons,  and  linens ;  dyeing,  bleaching, 
&c.  Hoheounauth  on  the  If  eyto,  4568  inhabitants,  fhctories 
<tf  elotii ;  Policxka,  2823  inhabitantg,  ooDtains  a  hi^h  school, 
and  carries  on  trade  in  doth,  flax,  uid  linen ;  and  Wilden- 
Bchwetdtv  2878  inhabitMts,  hu  manu&etonei  of  doth  and 
linens. 

CHRUDIM,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  a  royal  appanage, 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chrudimka.  It  u  well 
builtt  surrounded  vith  walls,  and  contains  a  magnificent 
collegiate  church,  a  capndiin  convent,  and  a  high  school 
(Hauptschule).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  local  government, 
and,  in  1834,  had  a  population  of  5625  inhabitants.  The 
city  has  its  own  civil  courL  The  time- of  the  fijunda- 
tion  of  Chrudim  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  Bohemian  towns  in  the  year  1055. 
N.  lat.  49°  46'^  E.  long.  15°  50*. 

CHRY'SALIS.  [PiiFA.] 

CHRYSA'NTHEH UH,  a  name  applied  to  a  genus  of 
composite  flowers,  most  of  wluoh  an  inld  in  diSbrait  parts 
of  Europe,  and  of  little  eenenl  interest ;  it  is  haweva  popu- 
larly known  from  its  b£o  oomprehendii^  the  Ghrysanuie- 
mum  Sinenae,  a  Chinese  half-shrubby;  p&nt,  whose  nume- 
rous varieties  constitute  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  gar- 
dens in  tlie  months  of  October,  November,  and  December. 
The  native  state  of  this  species  is  not  certainly  known,  all 
the  many  varieties  now  in  gardens  having  been  bought  in 
the  markets  of  Macao,  from  the  Chinese  traders.  In  the 
cultivated  state  the  plant  has  bluish-green  broad  leaves  with 
sharp  serratures  and  deep  lacerations ;  and  the  flower-heads 
consist  exelusiTely  of  li^late  florets  of  almost  every  colour, 
except  blue.  Pure  white,  bright  yellow,  deep  and  pale  red, 
rich  purple,  and  a  dark  morone  brown,  occur  in  different 
vaiietieB  of  this  fitvourite  flowra;  and  together  oontribute  to 
the  beau^  tor  \riiieh  tba  Mpedaa  is  so  much  admired.  It  is 
probable  that  the  numerous  varieties  cultivated  by  the  Chi- 
nese and  now  introduced  to  Europe  have  been  the  result  of 
ages  of  careful  improvement,  and  that  their  properties  have 
been  derived  jsrQy  from  mere  sporting  and  partly  from 
intermixture  with  allied  species  unknown  in  Europe  ;  for 
among  those  now  cultivated  are  varieties  remar^bly  dif- 
ferent in  constitution,  some  bein^  capable  of  bringing  their 
beautiful  flowers  to  perfection  m  the  open  air,  and  oXh&n 
hardly  unfolding  them  even  beneath  the  atmosphere  of  a 
green-house  or  stove.  They  all  strike  root  with  great  &cility 
oy  cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  from  the  parent  plant  at 
midsummer,  and  planted  in  a  cool  frame  undw  a  beU-glasa. 
After  rooting  they  may  be  sucoessively  transferred  from  one 
sind  pot  to  another,  until  they  have  formed  two  or  thiee 
stout  stems  ready  for  flowering,  when  they  must  be  finally 
left  at  rest  If  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  ridi,  and  the 
air  cool  and  moderately  moist,  with  a  free  exposure  to 
light,  cuttings  struck  at  midsummer  will  flower  beautifully 
in  the  succeeding  autumn.  The  size  and  perfection  of  their 
flowers  is  increased  by  about  half  of  the  flowerheads  that 
naturally  appear  being  destroyed.  As  the  varieties  of  this 
plant  are  very  different  in  their  degree  of  hardiness  and 
beauty,  the  fallowing  dassiflcation  of  them  is  transferred 
from  tlie  pages  of  the  Hfficticultural  TVansactions : — 

1.  Ftowen  iarge  or  thacy ;  requiring  proteOion. 

Snperb  white.  Tasaelled  white. 

Paper  white.  Semi-double  quilled  white. 

Sulphur  yellow.  Quilled  flamed  yellow. 

Golden  yellow  Tasselled  IQac 

Cuiied  lilac.  Large  lilac. 

Curled  blush.  Blush  ranunculus  flowered. 

S«ni-double  quilled  pink.  Brown  purple. 

Stazry  purple.  Two-coloured  red. 

Eirly  crimson.  Pale  bufll 
Pale  flamed  yellow 

2,  Flowert  large  or  ahmoy  ;  quite  hardy. 

Quilled  white.  Changeable  white. 

Superb  clustered  vellow.  TaaseUed  vellow. 


Small  yellow. 
Eariy  blush. 
Ihdepink. 

Changeable  pele  bttlL 
Spanish  brown. 


Golden  lotus-flowered 
Parks's  small  yellow. 
Rose  or  pink. 
Purole. 

BuC  or  orange. 

3.  Flotcen  large  or  showy  ;  but  produced  tparing^. 

Semi-double  quilled  orange.  Quilled  l^ht  purple. 
Expanded  light  purple.        Two-oolourad  menrred. 
La^  quilled  oange. 

4.  Ptowen  amalit  or  late  ;  not  worth  eultwatton. 


pale 


Late  pale  purple. 
Double  Indian  yellow 
Late  quilled  yellow. 
Quilled  yellow. 
Quilled  pink. 


Double  Indian  white. 
Yellow  warratah. 
Windsor  small  yellow. 
Quilled  salmon  colour. 
Semi-  double  quilled 
change. 

The  varieties  of  the  2iid  class  may  be  cultivated  without 
any  protection  by  having  their  stems  p^;ged  down  npon 
the  snr&ce  of  the  earth  so  as  not  to  be  allowed  to  rise  more 
than  a  few  inches  above  it  when  in  flower.  So  treated 
they  form  «  charming  ornament  of  a  flower-garden ;  but  the 
oiax  kinds  do  not  like  this  treatment 

Lately  seeds  of  these  plants  have  been  obtained  at  Oxford 
and  in  Jersev,  and  many  new  varieties  have  been  raised, 
among  whidi  are  some  that  rival  the  handsomest  of  the 
Ch^Mse  sorts ;  but  not  mush  ii  at  pcesmt  known  oi  their 
merits.  None  of  them  ean  howeror  be  etmpered  to  the 
'  two-eolonred  inenrved,*  whieh  ia  the  finest  and  meat  of  th*i 
whole. 

GHRY'SAOR.  One  of  the  numerous  genwa  into  which 
De  Montfort  divided  the  belemnitea. 

CHRYSA'OItA,  (ZoologT).  [Mkdusa.}  Also  applied  to 
a  genus  of  polypifers  of  the  mmuy  MiUe^ridm.  [Hiu.!- 

PORIDX.] 

CHRYSI'DID^,  aikmOy  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of 
the  section  Pupivora.  Distinguishing  characters : — No  ner- 
vures  to  the  under  wings ;  terminal  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men forming  a  jointed  retractile  ovipositor;  abdomen  of 
the  females  with  only  three  or  four  distinct  segments,  con- 
cave or  ,flat  beneath ;  antenns  thirteen-jointed  in  both 
sexes,  and  geniculated;  mandibles  slendor,  curved,  and 

E tinted ;  maxillary  palpi  filifbrm,  generally  loiter  than  the 
hi^p^pi,  and  five-jomted ;  the  utbial  palpi  are  generally 
three-jointed. 

The  Chiysididffi  are  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  of  parasitic 
habits,  that  is  to  sav,  they  seek  the  nests  of  other  insects 
where  theydeposit  their  eggs  to  the  destruction  of  the  right- 
ful owners ;  each  species  of  this  fiunUy  apparently  confining 
its  attacks  to  the  nest  of  some  other  Hymenopterous  insect 
and  generally  selecting  those  of  the  same  species.  They 
are  all  of  briUiant  colouring,  very  active,  and  fly  about  in 
the  sunshine ;  some  are  seen  upon  flowers,  and  most  of 
them  upon  old  walls,  palit^  and  sand-banks.  Some  of 
these  speoiea  are  called  rubv-iail^et. 

Chrytit  ignita  will  afford  a  good  illustration  of  this  fa- 
mily. This  inseet  i»  rather  leaa  tbaa.  half  an  inch  mlength. 
has  the  head,  thorax  and  1^  of  a  ridi  Une  or  gzaen  eolour, 
and  the  abdomen  of  a  burnished  Kolden-eopper  Inie;  thb 
part  ii  truncated  at  the  apex,  and  fltmisiied  with  tbm  litUe 
spines. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  is  a  desoription  of  a 
little  feur-wiuged  fly,  which  so  often  attracts  our  notice 
from  its  brilliant  colouring,  and  is  so  oommon  on  our  garden 
walls  when  the  sun  is  on  them.  Ttaa  little  insect  is  in 
constant  motion,  for  if  it  ceases  running  or  flying  far  a 
moment  its  little  boms  still  keep  up  their  vibratwy  motion. 
If  we  watch  one  of  these  insects  nir  a  short  time,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  thrusts  its  head  into  every  little  bole  in  the 
brick-work ;  it  is  then  aeardiing  after  the  nest  of  a  wa^ 
like  insect  whieh  builds  in  these  ^tnationa. 

The  principal  gemeia  eomnriaed  in  the  ftmilr  CShfyndfdltf 
are  Puiorpes,  C&ysia,  StOoum,  Hedieniin,  Blampus  and 
Cleptea.  An  aooonnt  of  the  habita  of  one  of  the  speeies  of 
Panorpes  will  be  found  under  the  head  Bembex,  where  the 
habits  of  Btmbex  ro$traia  are  given,  that  being  the  af»aet 
whose  nests  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  Fanoapea  which 
we  are  about  to  deaoribe. 

The  genus  Panorpes  is  distinguished  from  the  other  se- 
noa  above  mentioned  principally  by  the  elongated  maxiila 
and  labium,  which  appear  like  a  proboscis,  and  the  palpi 
being  verv  small  ^  i^o-^t^^^^f^camea  m 
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about  half  an  men  in  iength,  and  considerably  broader  than 
the  CArytii  ignita  (above  described) ;  the  head,  thoraK,  and 
base  of  the  abdomen  are  of  a  blue-g^n  colour ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  abdomen  and  the  legs  (vith  the  exception  of  the 
thighs,  which  are  blue)  are  of  a  reiMiuh- yellow  colour.  It 
ii  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  ha8  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  England. 

The  technical  characters  of  the  genus  Chrysis  are  : — 
Maxillary  palpi  five-jointed,  and  longer  than  the  labial ;  labial 
palpi  three-jointed ;  thorax  not  narrowed  in  front ;  labium 
rounded.  About  six  or  seven  species  of  this  genus  ore  na^ 
tives  of  England.  Chrysis  bidentata  is  rather  less  than  C. 
jgniiot  ana  differs  from  that  species  in  having  the  thorax 
as  well  as  the  abdomen  of  a  rich  copper-like  hue :  the  lat- 
ter however  has  the  apex  blue.  Chrysis  cyanea  is  entirely 
of  a  blue  colour. 

CHRYSIFPUS,  son  of  Apollonius,  was  bom  at  SoU  in 
Cilicia,  b.c.  280.  He  appears  to  have  been  driven  to  study 
bv  having,  in  some  way,  lost  or  squandered  his  patrimony. 
When  he  determined  on  devoting  himself  to  philosophy  he 
went  to  Athens,  and  attended  the  instructions  of  Cteanthes, 
vhom  he  afterwards  succeeded.  (Stnibo,  xiii.,  p.  610,  Ca- 
aaub.)  Cicero  (De  Nat,  Dear.  ii.  6.;  iiL  10),  in  common 
with  other  antient  writers,  describes  Chrysippus  as  a  skilful 
and  acute  dialectician,  and  (i.  15)  accounts  nim  the  most 
ingenious  expositor  of  the  Stoic  dreams.  Habits  of  industry 
probably  gave  him  an  advantage  over  his  rivals.  Diogenes 
Laertius  reports,  upon  the  authority  of  Dioclcs,  a  statement 
uf  Chrysippus's  nurse,  that  he  seldom  wrote  less  than  500 
lines  a  day.  It  appears  however  that  he  indulged  largely  in 
iluotaLions;  and  me  actual  amount  of  his  origmal  labour  in 
composition  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  number  of  his 
productions.  He  is  said  by  Diogenes  to  have  written  up- 
wards of  70S  volumes,  many  on  the  same  subject.  Cicero 
(Tusc.  Qiuest.  i.  108)  gives  him  the  character  of  a  careful 
^Hector  of  facts.  After  Zeno  he  was  considered  the  main 
prop  of  the  Porch  idc.Acad.  Qtusst.  iv.  7d);  and  allusions 
are  frequently  made  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  (Juvenal,  Sat,  ii.  5;  xiiL  184;  Horace,  Epist.  i. 
2.  4.) 

Chrysippus  sometimes  exposed  himself  to  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  Cameades  in  particular,  by  defending  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  same  question :  but  the  arguments  which 
were  good  in  his  were  good  also  in  others'  hands.  He  fre- 
quently succeeded  in  entangling  his  hearers  by  the  use  of 
the  logical  form  aoriles,  which  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  him,  and  is  called  by  Persius  {Sat.  vi.  80)  '  Chrysippus's 
heap.'  Sorites  (truptiriK)  means  '  a  heap,'  and  is  in  logic  a 
heap  of  propositions  in  the  syllogistic  form.  (Cic.  Acad. 
Quasi,  iv.  16;  Whately's  Zo^'c,  p.  122.)  Chrysippus  did 
not  spare  his  adversaries  in  his  repUes  to  their  arguments ; 
and  some  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him  seem  to  show 
that  he  occBsionally  overstepped  the  boimds  of  moderation. 
Notwithstanding  this,  his  style  of  argumentation  was  so 
much  admired,  that  it  was  said,  if  &e  gods  themselves 
were  to  use  a  system  of  logic,  they  would  adopt  that  of 
Chn^ppus. 

Ciirysippus  appears  to  have  held  substantially  all  the 
main  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  theology,  though  in  some 
minute  particulars  he  is  said  to  have  differed  from  Zeno 
and  CSeauthes :  the  charges  of  impiety  made  against  him 
are  probably  to  be  ascrHMd  only  to  a  peculiar  method 
of  advocating  his  opinions.  He  died,  apparently  from  an 
apoplectic  fit,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  b.c.  207.  (Dio- 
eenes  Laertius,  book  vii..  Life  of  Chrysippus;  Fabricii 
Bibliotheca  Qrteca,  vol.  ii.  pp.  392,  393.) 

CHRYSOBALANA'CKiS,  a  natural  order  of  Folype- 
talous  Exogens,  allied  to  Rosaces  and  Fabacen  (Legumi- 
nosse),  from  wluch  it  differs  in  the  style  proceeding  from 
the  base  of  the  ovary,  and  in  its  stamens  being  very  irregular, 
often  placed  only  on  one  side  of  the  ovaiy.  They  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate  stipulate  simple  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  loose  racemes,  corymbs,  or  panicles.  Many  species  have 
no  petals.  They  are  exclusively  natives  of  the  tropics, 
where  they  often  bear  the  name  of  plums.  The  grey  or 
mgh-akinned  plums  of  Sierra  Leone  are  produced  by  spe- 
cies of  Parinanum,  and  the  Calhmato  or  cocoa  plum  of  the 
West  Indies  belongs  to  Chrysobalanus  loaco.  The  fhiit  of 
the  latter  is  described  as  long,  black,  clammy,  sweet,  and 
aj^reeable;  the  plant  fbrms  a  shrub  seven  or  eight  feet 
high,  with  very  long  sharp-pointed  leaves,  dark  green  on 
the  upper  aod  pale  on  the  under  ude:  it  loves  a  cool  moist 


[CliryKitMlaiiiu  toaoo.] 

a,  flowen  In  dJflerent  itagei  ot  doTelopmeiit ;  b,  vartiol  Mctian  of  Iht 
Bower ;  e,  (Umen  ;  d,  Tertickl  secliuD  of  the  pittij,  ihoviag  the  orule*  in  tha 
baia  of  Ihe  •la.rf  t  t,  lioiiioaUl  uction  of  fruit  thowiui;  the  inclosed  uat  |  /. 
tnntTerae  ■eelion  of  nal ;  g,  a  cotyledOD,  with  the  plimole  at  iu  bue. 

CHRYSOBERYL,  the  Cymophane  of  Hauy.  occurs 
massive  and  crystallized.  Primary  form,  a  right  rhombic 
prism.  Its  colour  is  green,  sometimes  with  a  yellow  or 
brown  tinge,  with  ociTosionally  a  blue  opalescence.  Streak 
white.  Lustre  vitreous.  It  is  translucent  or  transparent. 
Specific  gravity  about  3'  8.  Hardness  8-5.  Fracture  con- 
choidal.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  suffers  no  change  alone  ; 
with  borax  it  fuses  into  a  transparent  glass. 

The  massive  variety  occurs  in  rounded  pieces. 

It  is  found  in  Brazil,  and  in  Connecticut,  North  Aiperica. 

Analysis.  Seybert  first  foimd  that  it  contained  glucina. 
The  following  are  his  and  Dr.  Thomson's  analyses  * — 


Seybert. 

Alumina  .  73 '60 
Glucina  .  15-80 
Silica  .  .  4-00 
Protoxide  of  iron  3 '38 
Oxide  of  titanium  TOO 
Moisture       .  0'40 


ThumsoD. 
Alumina 
Glucina     .  . 
Protoxide  of  iron 
Volatile  matter 


76-752 
17-791 
4-494 
0-480 

99-517 


98-18 

CHRYSOCHLOHA,  a  genus  of  Dipterous  insects  of 
the  family  Stratiomydes.  Technical  characters: — Body 
elongated;  antennewith  the  basal  joint  short,  the  third 
long,  conical,  and  compressed ;  stylet  terminal,  elongated ; 
third  posterior  nervure  of  the  wings  not  reaching  the  hinder 
margin. 

Only  three  species  of  this  genus  are  described ;  they  are 
all  of  lai^e  size. 

Chrysochlora  amethystina  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length ;  the  head  and  antenns  are  black ;  there  is  a 
white  spot  at  the  base  of  each  antenna ;  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  are  of  a  violet  blue  colour,  the  latter  has  a  yeUow 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments , 
the  legs  are  black. 

It  inhabits  the  Isle  of  France  and  the  East  Indies.  The 
remaining  two  species  are  from  South  America;  their  co- 
louring is  black  and  yellow. 

CHRYSOCHLO'IUS.  LacepMe's  name  for  a  genui  of 
mamroiferous  animals  allied  to  the  moles  ^^o^^ut^^if- 
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fenne  ftom  them  in  their  dentition  and  in  other  particu- 
*^  2  9  —  9 

lar*.  Dentalformular—Incison^,  canines  0,  molars 

-a  40.  The  true  molare  are  long,  distinct,  and  nearly  all 
in  the  shape  of  triangular  prisms. 

The  muzzle  is  short,  wide,  and  reflected.  There  is  no 
external  ear,  nor  any  appearance  of  the  eye  externally. 
The  fore-feet  have  three  cU  trs  only ;  the  exterior  claw  is 
very  large,  arched,  and  pointed,  forming  a  powerfiil  instru- 
ment for  penetmting  and  diggine  the  earth ;  the  other 
two  diminish  gradually.  The  hiind  feet  are  furnished  with 
five  claws  of  ordinary  size.  The  fore-arm  is  supported  by 
a  third  bone  placed  under  the  ulna,  to  strengthen  it  when 
the  animal  is  employed  in  excawtlon.  The  body  is  thick 
and  short.  The  hair,  or  rather  fur,  which  is  thick  set,  has 
a  metallic  lustre.  Example.  Chryaochloris  Capensis.  Des- 
marest ;  Taupe  doree  of  the  French ;  Talpa  Asiatica  of  Lin- 
najus.  Hair  brown,  presenting  in  certain  lights  veiy  bril- 
liant changeable  green,  bronze,  and  coppery  tints.  Cuvier 
says  that  it  is  the  only  quadruped  whose  covering  reHecls 
those  metallic  tints  which  render  so  many  birds,  fishes, 
and  insects  brilliant.   There  is  no  apparent  taik 

Locality  and  Habits— Thfi  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
is  said  to  live  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  mole,  and  to 
prey  like  it  upon  worms,  &c. 


{ChiTSOchlarli  Capenait] 
fl,  the  ■ninul  oa  iU  feet  {  b,  the.  •mne  turned  up  tn  ihow  the  eUvi.  tu. 

Lesson  gives  two  species,  the  second  being  Chrysoch- 
loris  Tufa  of  Desmarest,  Taljta  rubra  of  Gmelin,  described 
as  having  a  short  tail,  four  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  the  fiir 
red  inclining  to  bright  ash,  and  as  being  somewhat  larger 
than  the  European  mole.  Locality,  Guyana.  But  Cuvier, 
in  a  not«  to  the  last  edition  of  the  *  lUgne  Animal '  (where 
he  gives  only  one  species,  Ckrytochlorit  Capentit),  says 
that  the  red  mole  of  America  {_Talpa  rubra  of  Gmelin), 
figured  in  Seba  i.,  pi.  xxxiL,  f  1,  is  probably  only  a  chry- 
tochloris  of  the  Cape,  represented  from  a  dried  specimen, 
for  in  that  state  the  fur  would  appear  purple ;  but  he  adds 
that  the  Tuem  of  Hernandez  ('  Hist.  Quad.  Nov.  Hisp.,' 
tract  1,  p.  7,  a  xxiv.),  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  ita  syno 
nyms,  would  rather  appear,  from  its  two  long  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  to  be  a  vegetable  feeder,  a  rat-taupe,  or  some 
other  subterranean  rwlent,  such  as  the  Diolostoma.  Now 
pKxxxiL,  flg.  1,  in  the  first  volume  of  Beoa,  is  described 
by  him  to  be  Tatpa  aiha  nottras,  a  white  European  mole. 
Vie.  2  is  indeed  stated  to  be  Talpa  rubra  Amerieana,  the 
red  American  mcAe ;  but  it  is  represented  with  a  tail,  and 
Seba  descrihflB  it  as  having  but  dm  c^aws  on  the  peturior 


feet   The  dried  state  of  the  specimen  might  Moounc  fbc 
the  oolonr,  but  not  for  the  tail,  and  haidly  tot  the  four 
hind  claws  instead  of  Ave. 
CHRY8O00LLA.  (Coppeil] 

CHRY'SODON  (Zoology),  Oken's  name  for  the  Perfi- 
nairea  of  Lamarck,  the  Amphictineg  of  Savigny,  and  the 
Cistenes  of  Dr.  Leach,  forming  a  part  of  the  genus  Amphi- 
irite  of  Cuvier,  who  well  observes  that  those  perpetual 
changes  of  names  (and,  he  adds,  in  this  case  there  is  not 
even  the  pretext  at  a  change  of  the  Umits  of  the  group) 
will  terminate  in  making  tho  studyof  nomenclature  more 
difficult  than  the  study  of  facte.  [TtJBicoL*.] 

CHRYSOGA'STER,  a  genus  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the 
family  Syrf^dee.  Technical  characters  : — Body  much  de- 
pressed ;  no  false  nervures  to  the  wings ;  third  joint  of  the 
antennee  oval  or  orbicular. 

About  fourteen  species  of  this  genus  have  been  disco- 
vered in  England  :  they  are  all  of  moderate  size,  and  their 
colouring  is  metallic 

CAryxogor/er  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 

length;  the  head  is  green ;  antennie yellow ;  thorax  golden- 
green  ;  abdomen  purple-black;  greenish  towards  the  sides; 
the  legs  are  black  ;  wings  brownish. 

This  and  all  the  other  species  recorded  as  British  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londoru 

CHRYSOLITE:  Peridot  of  Hayiy.  Olivine  is  a  Tariety 
of  this  mineral,  and  Chusite  also,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson. 

It  occurs  massive  and  crystallized.  Primary  form,  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  Colour  green,  sometimeB  brownish  or  yel- 
lowish ;  streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  IVanslucent,  trans- 
parent, double  refracting.  Specific  gravity  3*33to3'41. 
Hardness  6 '  5  to  7.    Fracture  conchoidat. 

Masrive  raft>/(«.-— Amorphous;  granular. 

The  chrysolite  used  in  jewellery  is  woueht  from  the  Le- 
vant, and  supposed  to  be  found  in  Upjper  Egypt.  The  va- 
riety, on  account  of  its  colour  called  oUvine,  occurs  in  ba^al  t 
in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Tlio 
following  are  the  analyses  of 

KUpnith.  Vanqvelia. 
Silica        .    .39*  38* 
Magnesia  .    .  43*5 
Protoxideofiron  19-  9*5 

lOl'S  98-0 

Some  varieties  contain  small  portioDS  of  alumina  and  o. 
the  oxides  of  nickel  and  manganese.  It  does  not  Aise  or  low 
its  transparency  before  the  blow-pipe.  With  borax  it  fuses 
into  a  coloured  glass,  and  with  soda  into  a  brawn  scoria. 

CHRYSO'LORAS,  EMMANUEL,  a  teamed  Byzantine 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  sent  to  Italy  about  1397,  by 
the  Emperor  Manuel  PalKologug,  to  request  the  assistance 
of  the  Venetians  and  the  pope,  and  the  other  Christian 
prinoos,  against  the  Turks.  Having  fulfilled  his  mission, 
be  settled  at  Venice,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  the  Greek 
language.  He  afterwards  taught  the  same  at  Florence, 
Pavia,  and  lastly  at  Rome,  where  he  grew  into  favour  with 
the  papal  court,  and  was  sent  to  the  council  assembled  at 
Constance,  where  be  died  in  1419.  Poggio  Brmcciolini, 
Leonardo  Brunt,  and  Filelfo,  were  the  most  distinguished 
pupils  of  Cbrytoleras  in  Greek.  C%irys(doraa  wrote  a 
Greek  grammar  (entitled  'Ef)wrq^ra,  Quettiotu),  which  was 
one  or^ the  flict  pabliriied  in  Italy,  and  was  aAerwards 
printed  at  Ferrara  in  1509.  He  abo  wrote  several  epistles 
in  Latin,  in  one  of  which,  addressed  to  the  Prince  John 
Palaiologus,  son  of  Manuel,  he  draws  an  eloquent  com- 
parison between  Constantinople  and  Rome,  which  has  been 
often  quoted.  Chrysoloras  ranks  among  the  restorers  o^ 
classical  learning  in  Italy. 

John  Chrysoloras,  the  nephew  of  Manuel,  taught  Greek 
in  Italy:  he  retnmed  to  (jonstantinople,  where  be  died, 
about  AJ>.  1427.  Deroetrins  Chrysoloras,  probably  a  natire 
of  Thessalonica,  wrote  on  phUosophy  and  theology.  Some 
letters  of  his  to  the  En>peror  Manuel  Palsologus  stOl  exist 
in  MS ,  and  some  other  works  of  no  importance. 

CHRY'SOLUS.  One  of  De  Montfort's  genera,  ranged 
under  the  genus  Nonionina  of  D'Orbigny,  belonging  to 
the  order  Foramini/era  of  that  author. 

CHRYSOMS'LIDiB,  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
of  the  section  Cyclica.  Distinguishing  charactefs: — An- 
tennn  wide  apart  at  the  base  and  inserted  before  the  eyes: 
body  generally  short  and  convex;  tarsi  short  and  nuhei 
broad,  four-jdinted,  the  penultimate  joint  bOobed;  all  th 
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jointly  fls«aptiiw  temiiudi  join^  oomnd  beneath  with 
a  T^ml>Uke  tUMtuee. 

The  ChiyeomelidaB  eenrtitvte  e  very  numerous  ud  heau- 
tifiil  tmdltf  of  the  beetie  tribe :  they  are  generally  ot  mode- 
rate aisoh  and  frequently  veiy  brilliant  in  colourii^. 

Be^een  eerwi^  and  etebty  species  have  been  diaoomred 
in  Eulaiid*  and  the  number  q£  species  contained  in  oollee- 
tioDs  &Din  Tarious  psrts  of  the  world  may  probably  amount 
to  four  or  five  huncured. 

This  gioup  may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  those  in 
vhiefa  the  head  is  hidden  beneath  the  thorax,  and  the  body 
is  frequmay  somewhat  eylindricol;  and  those  in  which  the 
head  projects  from  the  uiorax  so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen 
■whea  the  insect  is  viewed  from  above,  and  where  the  body 
is  Kenerally  rounded,  or  oval,  and  convex. 

The  flist  <tf  these  sections  may  again  be  readily  sub- 
dirided  mamiatf  to  the  wiqpiHrtiMU  of  the  antennn.  In 
some,  the  antennse  sre  short  and  more  or  less  serrated: 
here  belaw  the  gsDara  Clfftkrop  Lan^mmmm,  anl 
CMkumf*.  The  ^eoMa  tif  this  last  genua  are  amimg  the 
most  renaifaible  of  ealeofterons  insects.  Th^  are  of  small 
size,  the  laj^jest  being  anrat  half  an  inoh  in  length,  and 
the  thfHax  ondelytraare  genwally  very  uneven,  and  studded 
with  numerous  angidar  projectHms.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  the  extranely  brilliant  oolouiing  with  which 
they  are  adorned,  has  caused  them  to  be  compared  to  pieces 
of  minerals ;  indeed,  oae  which  is  now  before  us,  and  which 
is  of  a  beaatifal  red  hoe,  we  have  known  to  be  mistaken 
at  first  sight  for  a  piece  of  copper  ore.  Most  of  the  species 
of  Chhunys  inhabit  Brasil,  akd  none  are  found  out  of 
the  vesteni  hemisphere.  The  generic  characters  are : — ^head 
vertieal;  tiionx  hmnped;  the  peateiiormajqpn  produced  in 
the  Kgioo  of  the  scutellum;  body  smnewhat  eube-ibrmed; 
aatemuB  with  the  hual  jmnt  nther  kmg,  the  seoond  very 
small;  the  imtaining  joints  dttated,  and  more  or  less 
serrated ;  bhial  palpi  sometimes  forked. 

The  remainder  of  the  CbrysomeUdee  of  the  lint  section 
have  the  antennn  long  and  slender.  The  genera  are  Cnfp- 
iocrphaius,  Chora^,  Euryope,  and  Eumolpw. 

The  seeond  section,  or  those  in  which  the  bead  is  appa- 
rent when  the  ioeeet  is  viewed  from  above,  comprises  the 
fCenera  CoUupis,  Podomtia,  ^yllockaru,  Doryphora  Cyr- 
tomtt*,  Faroptit,  Apamma,  TKmoreAo,  Chrynmela  Pheeoon, 
and  Pmtoemria. 

The  genus  to  which  the  name  Chrysomeia  is  now  re- 
stricted, is  juriiicipaUy  distinguished  by  the  following  cha- 
lacters : — maxillary  palta  with  the  terminal  joint  as  large,  or 
larger,  than  the  precadii^  one,  and  of  the  form  of  a  trua- 
eaied  cone,  or  neuiyoral;  the  elytht  are  separate  i&»  not 
joined  at  the  sntttre;  no  at«kal  projection. 

UpwMds  of  ihrtv  speoisa  of  this  genus  have  been  du- 
coT^ed  in  Bnglana. 

Chtytomela  BanJuii  is  one  of  the  lanast  spedes.  of  the 
genus :  it  is  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length*  and  of 
a  brown  colour  with  a  metallic  lustre ;  the  thorax  has  an 
indentation  runnii^;  parallel  with  and  dose  to  the  lateral 
martens:  the  eljrtra  are  coarsely  punctured .  the  le^  and 
antenna  are  ochre-coloured.  It  is  found  on  nettles  in  the 
neizhboorhood  <A  London  and  elsewhere,  but  is  rather 
lo«u.  C.  san^uinolenta  is  about  three-eighths  of  on  inch  in 
Xextp  h,  and  of  a  dull  blue-black  colour ;  the  elytra  are  rather 
roueh.  C.  ^raminia  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  last, 
and  of  a  br^ht  green  colour :  this  g^edes  is  abundant 
in  various  parts  of  Cambzidaeahure.  C,  poUta  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hieh  in  length,  and  very  ^oasy ;  the  head, 
IlKHBx.  and  leo^are  gnen,  and  the  elytra  ace  of  a  reddish 
orhre  ooleur.  This  spedea  is  very  common  in  marshy  situa- 
tuma.  C.  cgnaKM  is  about  the  same  sise  as  C.  tangvinQ- 
lento.  This  is  one  of  the.  most  beautifhl  species  of  the 
genus.  It  is  tc^eiably  common  in  France  and  Germany, 
but  tiQ  found  on  the  summit  of  Snowdon  (within  the  last 
three  or  fbur  years),  was  scarcely  known  as  a  British  insect. 
It  is  very  glossy ;  the  legs,  antennte,  and  under  parts  are 
blue:  the  elytra  are  sdmned  with  longitudinal  stripes  of 
blue,  green,  and  red ;  and  the  same  colours  are  observed  on 
the  head  and  thorax.  C.  Qaeitingenm  is  of  a  purple  colour, 
and  the  riytra  are  very  finely  punctured.  Thia  spedea  is 
very  oommon  in  chalk  districts.  [Ctclica.] 

CHRYSC/FHXLA,  a  genu  of  Dipterous  inaeotB.  £Lw 

TIDBS.1 

CHRTSOrraORA,  a  genus  of  Goleoiitennu  insecte,  of 
dtH  saetion  Lam^iamu,  and  ihmily  Xyk^MH,  The  prin- 
^■1  goHrie  alHraatm  onuiBt  in  the  mmease  siaa  ei  the 


hind  legs  of  the  males.  The  sternum  is  produced  into  a 
somewhat  pointed  process  between  the  second  pair  of  I^; 
the  posterior  thigh  of  the  male  is  very  thick ;  the  tibin  are 
curved  and  produced  at  the  apex  internally  into  a  long  bent 
process :  the  hind  legs  of  the  female  are  thick,  but  compa>- 
ratively  short,  and  the  hinder  tibise  are  abruptly  terminated: 
the  outer  claws  of  all  the  tarsi  are  larger  (in  both  sexes)  than 
the  inner ;  they  differ  in  the  male,  however,  in  being  broader 
than  in  the  female,  and  those  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legs 
are  bifid;  their  outer  claws  are  very  long,  and  the  insect 
has  the  power  of  bending  them  under  so  as  to  fix  their 
points  beneath  a  projection  of  the  fourth  joint  of  the 
tarsus  :*  they  are  probably  used  for  clinging  to  the  slender 
branches  or  leaves  of  trees. 

But  one  species  of  this  ^nus  is  known — Chrysophora 
ehrysQchlora;  it  is  of  a  nch  metallic  green  colour;  the 
head,  thorax,  and  scuteUum  are  thagreened;  the  elytra  are 
rugose  throughout ;  the  tibia  of  the  hind  leg  is  of  a  brassy 
or  oopper-Iike  cdour;  all  the  tarsi  are  blue-Uack.  The 
len^  of  the  hind  leg^  of  the  male  exceeds  that  of  the  body, 
which  is  about  one  mch  and  a  half ;  the  female  is  rather 
less.   Thia  beautifrd  insect  inhabits  Columbia. 

CHRY'SOPHRYS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  fiunily 
Sparida,  and  order  Acanthopteiygii,  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  distinguished  from  their  allies  by  their  having  at 
least  fi>ur  rows  of  teeth  above  and  three  'below ;  those  in 
front  are  somewhat  conical,  and  the  remainder  are  molais  of 
a  rounder  br  oval  form ;  the  body  is  deep  and  compressed ; 
the  o])ercuInm  is  covered  with  scales;  branchiostegous 
rays,  six. 

One  of  Uie  species  of  this  gentts,  the  OUt-head  (Chry- 
Bophrys  aurata),  has  been  met  with  off  our  own  coast,  but  it 
is  here  extremely  rare.  One  of  its  chief  localities  appears 
to  be  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  abAit  twdve  inches  in 
length ;  the  body  is  somewhat  oval,  tapering  towsj^  the 
tail ;  and  the  greatest  depth  (whidi  is  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  length)  is  a  litUe  behind  the  giU  opening,  above 
which  part  the  dorsal  fin  commences,  and  continues  (in  a 
spedmen  twdve  inches  long)  to  within  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  of  the  root  of  the  tail  The  pectoral  fins  are  long  and 
pointed;  the  tail  is  slightly  forked.  The  cobur  is  grey 
above  and  silvery  beneath;  numerous  longitudinal  gold- 
coloured  bands  adorn  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  there  is  a 
semilunar  hand  of  the  same  colour  between  the  eyes. 

CHRYSOPHYL'LUM  CAINITO,  a  West  Indian  fi^t, 
commonly  called  the  star  apple,  and  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral  order  Sapotaceae.  Like  the  rest  of  its  kmdred,  it  abounds 
in  a  sweet  harmlees  milky  juice,  that  flows  most  copiously 
when  the  tree  is  bM;)niung  to  mature  its  firuit,  which  grows 
on  a  moderately  sized  spreading  tree,  with  very  slender 
flexile  branches.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  on  their  uppei 
sur&ce,  and  are  covered  beneath  with  a  remarkably  satiny 
£Exnu;inous  pubescence.  The  flowers  grow  in  small  purplish 
buoches,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  roimd,  fleshy,  smooth  fruit, 
resembling  a  lai^e  apple.  In  the  inside  it  is  divided  into 
ten  cells,  each  containing  a  black  shining  rhomboidal  seed, 
and  sunoimded  by  a  white,  or  sometimes  purplish,  gelati- 
nous pulp,  traversed  with  milkv  veins,  and  of  a  very  sweet 
agreeable  flavour.  In  an  unnpe  state,  the  taste  is  said  to 
be  astringent  and  unpleasant  when  cut  across,  the  seeds, 
which  are  regularly  disposed  round  the  axis  of  the  fruit, 
present  a  stdlate  figure,  from  whence  the  name  of  star 
iq>ple  is  derived.  There  is  a  smaller  spedes,  which  pro- 
duces the  fruit  called  the  damson  plum.  The  tree  is  com- 
mon in  the  ho^houses  about  London,  and  is  well  repre- 
sented in  a  frui^ hearing  state  in  Sloane's  'Jamaica,*  plate 
229. 

CHRYSOPRASK  :  Green  (Juartx.  [Sii.icow.T 

CHRY'SOPS,  a  genus  «f  dipterous  insects,  of  the  h.- 
mily  Tabanidee.  Technical  characters: — Head  hemisphe- 
rical; antenna  elongated,  second  joint  nearly  as  long  at. 
the  first,  both  coverra  with  fine  baits :  third  joint  equal  in 
length  to  the  first  and  second  taken  together,  and  having 
five  false  joints  or  divisions ;  eyes  of  a  golden  green  colour, 
with  purple  lines  or  spots. 

Eight  or  nine  species  of  this  genus  have  been  disco- 
vered, two  of  which  only  are  found  in  this  country. 

Chrytopt  c£Ectitiens  is  rather  lai^  than  the  common 
hoase-lly,  the  expanded  wings  measuring  about  two  thirds 
(tf  an  inch.  It  is  black;  the  nude  has  a  yeQow  spot  on 
each  aide  of  the  fizitaqjment  of  the  abdomen;  the  female 
in  addition  to  theaa  spots,  has  the  Becondj^eni^it  veiling 
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witb  two  diver^g  black  Unes  ui  tlia  middle ;  the  Trmn 
are  whitish,  the  anterior  border  is  broadly  mai^ned  with 
block,  and  there  is  a  broad  black  band  near  the  middle : 
the  wings  of  the  male  are  nearly  all  black. 

Most  persons  undoubtedly  have  been  troubled  more  or 
less  with  the  insect  above  described  when  walking  in  the 
country,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  Three 
or  four  will  sometimes  settle  on  us  at  the  same  time,  and 
if  on  the  arm  their  presence  is  soon  discovered  by  a  sharp 
prick,  caused  by  their  thrusting  the  proboscis  through 
the  sleeve ;  the  bite  however  is  not  venomous,  and  for  the 
sl^ht  pain  caused  b^  it  we  are  repaid  by  a  sight  of  the 
little  insect  Nothing  can  be  more  beautifiu  than  its 
lai^  eyes,  which  seem  to  reflect  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bov :  they  may  be  described  as  green  with  purple  spots, 
but  the  green  varies  to  golden  and  red  hues  m  certain 
lights,  when  it  first  settles  this  fly  is  not  easily  caught, 
but  it  soon  becomes  so  engaged  in  its  occupation  that  it 
may  almost  be  touched  before  it  will  move. 

The  other  British  species  is  the  Chrysapg  relictut,  which 
very  closely  resembles  the  one  just  described. 

There  is  aaother  genus  of  flies  closely  allied  to  Chiysops, 
and  havmg  the  same  habits ;  we  mean  the  genus  Hesma- 
topota,  the  principal  characters  of  which  are : — Antennse 
with  the  basal  joint  generally  long,  thick,  and  downr  in 
the  male,  conical  and  without  down  in  the  female ;  third 
joint  with  four  divisions,  of  which  the  first  is  thick  and 
longer  than  the  others  taken  together ;  no  ocelli ;  wings 
#hen  at  rest  e^loped  like  a  roof. 

Haemaiopota  pluvia/is  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  spe- 
2ies  of  Chrysops  just  described ;  the  eyes  are  green,  havmg 
the  undn  part  purple,  with  yellow  markings ;  the  thorax  is 
grey,  varied  with  black ;  the  body  is  black,  with  a  central 
yellowish  longitudinal  line,  and  there  is  a  row  of  spots  of 
the  same  coraur  on  each  side  of  this ;  the  wings  are 
greyish,  spotted  with  brown. 

I<  our  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  England ;  the  one 
just  characterized  is  very  common. 

CHRYSOSTOM.  [Dion.] 

CHRYSOSTOM,  ST.  JOHN  (xpi»r^ovi>c.  t.  e.  the 
golden-mouthed),  the  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  fiithers, 
was  born  of  noble  and  vary  opul«it  parents,  a.d.  354  (pome 
writers  say  344  and  347X  at  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syriit.  In 
earl^  life  he  lost  his  fiither  Secundus,  who  was  commander  of 
the  imperial  army  in  that  province ;  and  his  mother  Anthusa, 
from  the  age  of  twenty,  remained  a  widow,  in  order  to  devote 
herself  wholly  to  her  son's  improvement  and  welfiu'e.  He  was 
educated  for  the  bar,  and  studied  oratory  at  Antioch  under 
Libanius,  who  declared  him  worthy  to  be  his  successor,  were 
it  not  that  the  Christians  had  made  him  a  proselyte.  He  was 
taught  philosophy  by  Andragathius,  and  spent  some  time  in 
the  schools  of  Athens.  After  a  very  successful  commence- 
ment of  legal  prai-tice,  he  relinquished  the  profession  of  law 
for  that  of  divmity.  At  this  time  the  rage  for  monachism 
was  extremely  prevalent,  and  Chrysostom  retired  to  amo- 
nastoy  in  a  mountain  solitude  near  Antioch,  where,  in 
opposition  to  the  pathetic  entreaties  of  his  mother,  he 
adopted  and  adhered  to  the  ascetic  system  widi  ri^id  auste- 
rity during  four  years.  The  manners  and  discipline  of  the 
anchorites  with  whom  he  associated  resembled,  as  described 
by  himself  those  of  the  Essenes,  in  fiisting,  pruying,  reading, 
subsistine  on  vwetable  food,  maintaining  silence  and  celi- 
bacy, and  discarding  all  consid^tion  of  meum  and  tuum, 
(Homil,  72,  on  Math.,  and  14,  on  Timoth.,  torn,  ii.)  At  the 
ago  of  twenty-three  he  was  baptized  by  Meletius,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  after  which  he  withdrew  into  a  solitary  cavern, 
where,  without  any  companion,  he  spent  about  two  ^ears 
in  committing  to  memory  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  and  in  se- 
verely mortifying  his  carnal  affections.  Having  neither  bed 
DOT  chair,  he  reposed  suspended  by  a  rope  slnng  flrom  the 
roof  of  bis  cave.  The  damp  and  unwhoiesome  air  of  the 
place  reduced  him  at  last  to  so  ill  a  state  of  lieid^  that  he 
was  obliged  to  return  tu  Antioch,  whore,  being  ordained  a 
deacon  by  Meletius  {ajj.  381),  he  commenced  his  career  as 
a  very  eloquent  popular  preacher,  and  published  several  of 
his  declamatory  discourses  and  ai^rocntative  treatises. 
Five  years  afterwards  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  at  the  age 
of  43  was  made  vicar  to  Flavianus,  successor  to  Meletius. 
His  fame  as  a  church  orator  was  now  so  established,  that, 
on  the  death  of  Nectarius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  he 
was  enthusiastically  chosen  by  the  people  and  pries^ood  of 
the  ci^  to  fill  that  important  o£Bce.  ChmoBtom.  on  this 
■ad  ftrmar  oecwiona,  aiipeaia  to  have  mtefatad  wf  th  sio- 


ceriW  the  noU  me  epigcopari:  howcrrer,  by  the  mandate  of 
the  Emperor  Arcadius,  he  was  consecrated  and  enthroned 
A.D.  398  by  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  after- 
wards p/oved  to  be  one  of  the  most  envious  and  malignant 
of  hL)  enemies.  Chrysostom  bestowed  upon  the  indigent 
the  whole  income  of  his  large  patrimonial  inheritance  ;  and 
with  the  revenues  of  bis  episcopal  see  he  founded  and  en- 
dowed an  hospital  for  the  sick,  which  procured  fbr  him 
the  appellation  of  John  the  Almoner.  Several  times  a 
week  he  preached  to  crowded  audiences,  and  his  oratorical 
sermons  were  received  by  the  people  with  sudi  shouts  and' 
acclamations  of  applause,  that  his  church  became  a  sort  of 
theatre,  which  attracted  great  numbers  who  had  hitherto 
attended  only  the  circus  and  other  places  of  amusemrat. 
The  resolute  and  fearless  zeal  of  Chtrsostom  in  the  refor- 
mation of  clerical  abuses,  and  in  the  denunciation  of  licen- 
tiousness among  the  great,  soon  began  to  draw  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  a  confederate  party,  whose  bitter  retaliation 
finally  effected  his  banishment  and  death.  Much  is  said  by 
various  writers  both  in  commendation  and  reprehension  of 
his  character  and  conduct.  The  church  historian  Socrates 
describes  him  as  being  *  sober,  temperate,  peevish,  irascible, 
simple,  sincere ;  rash,  rude,  and  imprudent  in  rebuking  the 
highest  personages:  a  zealous  refbrmer  of  abuses;  ex- 
tremely ready  to  reprove  and  excommunicate;  shunning 
society,  and  apparently  morose  and  hau^ty  to  8tran,$er».* 
Sudi  qualities  embroiled  him  in  continual  quarrels  with 
the  secular  clergy,  courtiers,  and  statesmen,  and  especialiy 
with  the  wealthy  ftmale  devotees  of  luxury  and  fashion. 
He  appears  to  have  delisted  in  incurring  the  impla- 
cable hatred  of  rich  young  widows,  by  often  reminding 
them  of  their  paint  and  ugliness.  His  zeal  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  own  sect  was  equalled  only  by  his  intolerance 
towards  all  others.  He  caused  many  temples  and  statues 
in  Phoenicia  to  be  demolished,  and  especially  persecuted 
the  Arians,  refusing  them  the  use  of  a  church  in  the  city, 
and  parading  in  the  streets  Trinitarian  singers  of  hymns, 
with  bannere  and  crosses,  until  the  opposition  vocalists  fell 
to  fighting  and  bloodshed.  The  vigour  and  perseverance  of 
his  efforts  to  reform  the  loose  ecclesiastical  discipline  per- 
mitted by  his  indolent  predecessor,  occasioned  the  fonoatiok 
of  a  fiu!tion  wluch  sou^t  to  be  revenged  by  his  assassina- 
tion. In  his  visitation  in  Asia,  two  years  after  his  consecra- 
tion, he  deposed  at  one  time  no  less  than  thirteen  bishops 
of  Lydia  and  Fhryeia;  and  in  one  of  his  homilies  (torn,  ix., 
p.  29)  he  charges  ue  whole  episcopal  order  with  avarice  and 
licentiousness,  saying  that  the  number  of  bishops  who  could 
be  saved  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  who  would 
be  damned.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  custom  at 
that  time  among  (he  clergy  to  have  each  one  or  more  young 
females  residing  with  them,  ostensibly  fbr  the  purpose  of 
receiving  pious  instruction  as  pupils.  When  therefore 
Chr>'80Stora  enjoine<I  the  discontinuance  of  this  custom,  as 
in  ail  cases  very  questionable,  and  in  many  most  evidently 
criminal,  he  at  once  excited  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  portion 
of  his  cleigy  a  personal  animosity,  very  similar  to  the  wrath 
of  AchUles  when  deprived  of  his  mistress.  It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  ^  vanity  and  vices  of  the  ftmale  sex 
were  a  &vourite  topic  of  ChrvaoBtom's  impasuoied  derlama- 
tiott.  In  these  hivectrres  Ao  used  no  reserve  in  reproving 
even  royalty  itself.  The  personal  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  haughty  Empress  Eudoxia  was 
probably  therefore  the  real  cause,  as  Gibbon  si^^ts,  of  ail 
the  disastm  by  which  he  was  henceforth  overwhelmed ;  for 
she  patronized  the  confederation  which  the  deposed  bishops 
formed  with  his  adversary  Theophilus.  who  assembled  at 
Chalcedon  a  numerous  synod,  by  which  there  were  pre- 
ferred against  Chrysostom  above  forty  accusations,  chielly 
frivolous  and  vexatious,  which,  as  he  reftised  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  amenable  to  such  a  trihnnal,  and  made  no 
defence,  were  subsx^bed  by  fiw^-five  of  the  bishops  pre- 
sent, who  in  eonsequence  resolved  upon  hia  immediate 
deposition.  He  was  thereftoe  suddenly  ai  rested  and  con- 
veyed to  Niea!«  in  Bithynia,  a-d.  403.  Th»  Theophilus  is 
d«eribed  by  Socnrates,  Polladius,  and  several  others,  ak  a 
bishop  addicted  to  peijury,  calumny,  violence,  persecution, 
lying,  cheating,  robbing,  &c.  After  Chrysostom's  banbh- 
ment  llieophiius  published  a  scandalous  book  concerniiu 
him — a  sort  of  collection  of  abusive  epithets— in  whicE 
Chrysostom  is  called  a  filthy  demon,  and  is  charged  witb 
having  delivered  up  his  soul  to  Satan.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  the  friend  of  .IhapphilaB,  At.  Jncome,  who 
joined  in  the  abuse  ImftS^Wl^l^i^^ 
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nM  of  the  people.  He  vbb  a  potfaeiie  advocate  of  the  poor: 
his  puljnt  ontiona  were  calculated  to  excite  their  strongest 
amotions.  When  it  was  known  therefore  that  their  favourite 
preacher  was  banished,  an  alarming  iusurrection  ensued, 
vhich  roUnd  on  with  such  fury  to  the  palace  gates,  that 
eren  Eudrada  entreated  the  emperor  to  recall  Chrysostom, 
for  already  the  mob  had  begun  to  murder  the  Egyptian 
attendants  of  Theophilus  in  the  streets.  Only  two  days 
elapsed  befine  Chrysostom  was  brought  back  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Bosporus,  on  the  occasion,  was  covered  with 
innumerable  vessels,  and  each  of  its  shores  was  illuminated 
with  thousands  of  torches.  The  archbishop  however  gained 
Kttle  wisdom  from  experience ;  for  soon  after,  when  a  statue 
(^the  empiess  was  set  up  near  the  great  Christian  church, 
and  honouxed  with  the  celebration  of  festive  games,  he 
preadwd  in  very  unoourteous  terms  against  the  ceremony, 
and  compared  Budoxia  to  the  dancing  Herodias  longing 
ftr  the  head  of  John  in  a  chai^r.  The  result  of  this 
ofiemiTe  conduct  was  the  calling  of  another  synod,  which 
ratified  the  decision  of  the  former,  and  again  Chrysostom 
was  arrested,  and  transported  to  Cucusua,  a  place  in  the 
mountains  of  Taurus.  Another  uprbar  was  made  by  the 
mob,  in  which  the  great  church  and  the  adjoiningsenate- 
hoDse  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  death  of  Eudoxia 
shortly  afterwards,  and  a  tremendous  storm  of  hailstones, 
were  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  avenging  ^'isitation  of 
heaven.  A  great  number  of  the  poorer  class,  who  were 
always  Chrysostom's  most  faithful  adherents,  refused  to 
ackiiowledee  his  successor,  and  formed  for  some  time  a 
schism,  mider  the  name  of  Johannites. 

ChrysoBtom  bote  his  misfiHtunes  with  fbrtitode,  and  being 
itiU  possessed  of  abundant  wealth,  he  carried  on  vary  ex- 
tensive operations  fbr  the  conversion  of  the  people  about 
his  place  of  baaiahment.  His  enemies  soon  determined  to 
remove  him  to  a  more  desolate  tract  on  the  Euxine,  whither 
he  was  compelled  to  travel  on  foot,  beneath  a  burning  sun, 
which,  in  addition  to  many  depri't'ations,  produced  a  violent 
feiier.  On  arriving  at  Comana,  he  was  carried  into  an 
oratory  of  St.  Basil,  where,  having  put  on  a  white  surplice, 
he  aoasei  himself  and  expired,  September  14,  407,  being 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  Thhty-five  years  after  his  death 
and  burial  at  Comana,  his  remains  were  brought  with  great 

np  and  veneration  to  Constantinople  by  Theochisius  II. 
1  said  they  were  aflerwarda  removed  to  Rome.  The 
Greek  church  celebrates  his  Seaat  13th  November;  the  Ro- 
man, 27th  Jaunary. 

The  works  of  8l  Chrysostom  are  very  nnmerouB.  Th^ 
cmsist  of  commentaries,  700  homilies,  orations,  dodriua 
treatises,  and  242  epistles.  The  style  is  unifbrmly  dUFiue 
and  overloaded  with  metaphors  and  similes.  *  CbxyBostom's 
peculiar  talents  were  those  of  a  declamatory  preacher  whose 
art  lay  in  warming  the  passions,  not  in  convincing  the 
reason ;  and  whose  pompous  style  and  rhetorical  flounshes, 
instead  of  being  adapted  to  a  simple  narration  of  facts,  were 
*pt  nitb«r  to  exaggerate  facts  into  miracles.'  (Dr.  Middleton, 
Mine.  Powert,  p.  72.) 

_  Ik.  A  Clarke,  in  his '  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,'  vol. 
>L,  has  given  a  brief  analysis  of  the  principal  treatises.  He 
eoncluoes  1^  remarking,  that  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom 
theie  is  hardly  anything  that  fovours  the  doctrine  of  the 
fhorch  of  Rome ;  the  opposite  of  which  may  he  established 
^  %  very  few  exuhples.  Chry  sostom  believed  in  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharlst,  as  a  sacrifice  {Hrnntl. 
34,  on  Corinth.) ;  In  the  efficacy  of  prayers  of  and  for  the 
dead  {HomiL  3,  on  Philip.) :  he  states  it  to  be  one  of  the 
■laily  duties  of  a  priest  (Six  Books  on  Priesthood)  to  pray 
lor  the  dead.  He  often  speaks  of  the  miracles  daily  wrought 
by  the  relics  of  martyrs  (ii.,  p.  555),  by  the  sign  of  the  cross 
(Tii.,  p.  552 ;  ii,  p.  387 ;  v.,  p.  271),  and  by  consecrated  oil 
"'ii-.  p.  387).  His  belief  in  demoniacal  possession  and 
exorcism  is  shown  in  his '  Address  to  Stagirius.*  His  dturch 
is  full  of  images  and  pictures  (ii.,  p.  78). 

The  chief  value  of  Chiysostom's  works  consists  in  the 
illustration  which  thev  fiumisb  of  the  maimers  of  the  4th 
vid  5th  oenturies.  Tnev  contain  a  great  ntnnher  of  inci- 
oentd  hut  very  minute  oeaeriptiona  that  indicate  the  moral 
and  social  state  of  that  period.  The  circus,  theatres, 
^pectacles,  baths,  houses,  domestic  economy,  banquets, 
^i«ses,  fashions,  pictures,  processions,  chariots,  horses, 
'■^ing,  joi^ling,  tight-rope  dancing,  funerals,  in  shral 
v^fTj  thing  has  a  place  in  the  picture  of  licentious  luxury 
'hich  it  is  the  object  of  Chrysostom  to  denounce.  Mont- 
^iHoa  has  made  a  curious  collection  of  these  matter*  Crom 


his  ^teat  edition     the  works  v/!  Chryaostom,  13  vols  fttlio 

(editio  optima).  (Mfmoirea  de  VAcad.  des  Ifucrip.,  vol.  iSL, 
p.  474,  and  vol.  XX.,  p.  197  ;  also  Jratin,  Eocles.  ffist^  vol.n:,. 
p.  169,  etseq.)  The  'Golden  Book*  of  St.  John  CHrysoetom 
concerning  the  education  of  children,  12mo.,  p.  1659,  is 
translated  from  a  MS.  found  in  the  cardinal's  library  at 
Paris,  1656.  The  precepts  are  very  curious.  The  boy  is  to 
see  no  female,  except  his  mother ;  to  hear,  see,  smell,  taste, 
touch,  nothing  that  gives  pleasure ;  to  fast  twice  a  week,  to 
read  the  '  Story  of  Joseph^ frequently,  and  to  know  nothing 
about  hell  till  he  is  1 5  years  old.  Chrysostom  is  described  1^ 
his  biographers  as  being  short  in  stature,  with  a  large  bald 
head,  a  spacious  aud  de«>ly-wrinkled  f^head,  short  aud 
scan^  beard,  hollow  cheeks  and  aunken  eyes,  having  a  look 
of  extreme  mortification,  but  in  his  movements  remarkably 
iMisk,  enei^tic,  and  smart  He  was  strongly  Mtaohed  to 
the  writings  of  St  Paul.  His  sunume  Chiysostom  was  not 
applied  until  some  time  after  his  death.  The  biographers 
01  Chrysostom  are  very  numerous:  Socrates,  lib.  ri. ;  Sozo* 
men,  lib.  viii. ;  Theodoret,  lib.  v. ;  Vie  de  St.  Jean  C,  hy 
Hermant,  8vo.,  1665;  Menard;  Erasmus;  Du  Pin ;  Tille- 
mont ;  Palladius  ;  Photius  ;  Ribadeneira  ;  Gibbon,  c.  32 ; 
Moreri's  Diet,  contains  a  furthor  list;  IMestley,  Hist, 
Church,  vol.  ii. ;  Usher,  Historia  Dogmatical  p.  33 ;  six 
sermons  have  been  translated  by  Rev.  W.  Scott ;  and  the 
Treatise  on  Priesthood  by  Bruce,  &c.  There  is  a  zeoent 
life  of  Chrysostom  by  Neander. 

CHTHAM'ALUS.  [Cirhhipbda.] 

CHUB.  [Leuciscits.] 

CHUBB,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1679,  at  East  Ham 
ham,  B  small  villaee  near  Salisbury.  His  ftther,  who  waa 
a  maltster,  died  without  pn^iierty,  and  left  his  mother  in  in- 
digence to  provide  fbr  four  children.  Thomas,  the  youngest, 
after  receiving  a  little  instruction  in  mere  reaiding  and 
writing,  was  apprenticed  to  a  leather  glove  and  breeches' 
maker  in  Salisbury.  He  was  afterwards,  as  a  journeyman, 
engaged  in  ttie  business  of  a  tallow-chandler  in  the  same 
city.  In  both  these  employments  he  continued  to  be  more 
or  less  concerned  until  the  end  of  his  life :  and  it  certainty 
is  a  proof  of  remarkable  mental  energy  that,  in  the  midst 
of  duties  so  humble,  and  merely  manual,  he  contrived,  by 
unassisted  application,  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of 
literature  and  science,  and  to  become  a  distinguished  writer 
on  subjects  of  religious  and  moral  controversy.  The  dis- 
cussion which  arose  on  the  jmUication,  in  1710,  of  the 
Arian  work  of  Whiston  on  Primitive  Christianity,  induced 
Chubb  to  write  his  'Supremacy  of  God  the  Father  as- 
serted;' consisting  of  eight  arguments  from  Scripture, 

f roving  the  Son  to  be  a  suhortUnate  and  inferior  heit^. 
t  was  published  in  1715,  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  Whiston.  and  bv  opposite  parties  was  equally 
extolled  and  condemned.  Chubb  replied  to  his  Trinitarian 
opponents  in  'The  Supremacy  of  the  Father  vindicated.* 
In  1730  he  published  a  collection  of  his  occasional  tracts 
in  a  handsome  4to.  volume ;  containing,  besides  the  two 
works  just  mentioned,  thirty-three  othera  on  faith,  niys- 
teries,  reason,  origin  of  evil,  persecution,  liberty,  virtue, 
go'vernmental  authority  in  religion,  &c.  Pope,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Gay,  after  speaking  of  Chubb  as  '  the  wonderi\il 
phenomenon  of  Wiltshire,'  si^  of  this  volume  *I  have 
read  it  through  with  aibitiration  of  the  writer.*  Among 
the  eminent  individuals  who  admired  the  writings  mt 
Chubb,  and  sought  to  he  of  service  to  him,  was  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyl,  master  of  the  rolls  (the  early  patron  of  bishop 
Butlor),  who  appointed  him  steward,  or  supervisor,  of  ha 
house  in  London;  an  office  of  which  the  duties  appear  to 
have  been  as  little  suited  to  the  character  of  Chubb  as  those 
of  a  tallow-ciiandler.  Accordingly  some  of  the  witty  adver- 
saries of  Chubb  made  themselves  extremely  meny  with  the 
grotesque  appearance  of  his  short  and  fat  figure  as  he 
officiated  at  his  patron's  sideboard,  adorned  with  a  powdered 
tie-wig  and  a  dress-sword.  After  a  year  or  two  he  relin- 
quished his  stewardship,  returned  to  Salisbury,  and  to  the 
last '  delighted  in  weighing  and  selling  candtes.'  (Kippis's 
Biog.  Bni.).  His  next  puolications  were  '  A  Discourse  on 
Reason,  as  a  sufficient  guide  in  matters  of  Religion ;  *  *  On 
Moral  and  Positive  Duties,  showing  the  higher  claim  of 
the  former;'  *  On  Sincerity;'  'On  Future  ^fiidj^ent  and 
Eternal  Punishment ; '  '  Inquiry  about  Inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament ; '  *  The  Case  of  Abraham ; '  '  Doctrine  of 
vicarious  Sufi'ering  and  Intercession  refuted;*  'Time  fbr 
keeping  a  Sabbat£;'  and  several  other  tracts  upon  inte* 
resting  points  of  religious  disef^e J^yl^  (<^6^(^ 
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«pel  of  Jenu  aaaertecL*  Ghufcb  would  explaiD 
tmorlBe  CbristiaD  g[ospel  is,  ana  vhat  it  is  not:  he  fthowa 
(berefore  that,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  preached  to  the 
poor  by  the  founder  of  Quristianity  himself  and  his  disciples, 
anteeeoently  to  many  transactiooft  of  hia  life,  and  of  course 
to  the  events  of  his  death,  it  could  not  be  a  history  of  bis 
own  actions  and  &nal  sufi^rings,  but  was  the  doctrine  of 
moral  reformation  which  he  announced  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
aaU  consequently  that  tbe  several  historical  accounts  of 
those  transactions  and  events,  with  the  doctrines  founded 
ttacareon,  are  not  the  go^;iel,  nor  aay  part  of  it ;  and,  more- 
over, that  DOthu^  is  so  entiiel^  foreign  to  its  nature  and 
(^t)eet  as  the  subMi^uent  estaUulunat  ot  state  faierardties, 
and  the  metaphysioal  subtleties  since  introduced  by  the 
polilieal  managers  of  Christiaiitty.  In  the  following 
year,  1739,  Chubb  put  forth  a  vindication  of  this  work, 
and  of  the  discourse  annexed  to  it,  against  the  doctrine 
of  e  particular  Providence.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  answers  of  his  opponents :  Confutation  of  Chubb's 
True  GospeV  by  the  Rev.  Jos.  Hallett;  'Remarks  on 
Chubb's  True  Gospel,'  by  the  Rev.  George  Wightwlck. 
1740;  'AnswOT  to  Chubb's  True  Gospel,' by  a  Sufferer  for 
Truth ;  'Letter  to  Chubb  on  hia  True  Gospel,*  by  Richard 
Parker,  1739;  'Remarks  on  Chubb's  True  Gospel,  and 
ZHsoourse  on  Providence,'  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Fleming, 
1738;  'Remarks  on  Chubb s  Vindication  of  his  True 
Gospel,*  bv  the  Rev.  C  Fleming  1739.  To  these  CSiuhb 
replied  in  his  'Bnquiry  into  the  Qrounds  and  Foundation 
of  ReligMXi,'  1740;  in  which  he  advocaAes  the  wiiwity  of 
a  natunl  reli^:km.  This  occasioned  'A  Vinmeation  of 
Revealed  Religion,*  in  answer  to  'Chubb's  Grounds,'  by 
John  Phelps,  1740.  In  'A Discourse  on  Miracles,*  pul^ 
lished  1741,  Chubb  contends  that  th^  fUmish  no  proof 
of  divine  revektioa.  This  discourse  elicited  '  Animaaver- 
sions  on  Chubb's  Discourse,*  by  the  Rev.  C  Fleming ;  and 

*  Examinatitm  of  Chubb's  Discourse.'  by  a  Layman,  1742. 

*  An  Enquiry  concerning  Redemption,'  in  1 743,  and  *  Four 
Dissertations^'  in  1746,  on  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
history,,  were  tbe  final  works  of  Chubb.  The  last  was  an- 
swered HI  *  Truth  and  Modem  Deism  at  variance,  shown 
by  a  careful  Examination  of  Chubb's  Four  Dissertations,* 
by  the  Rev.  C  Fleming,  174S.  In  February  of  the  same 
year,  Chubb,  according  to  his  desire,  died  suddenly  at  the 
age  at'  68,  as  he  sat  ia  hia  chair.  liioiu;h  he  left  several 
huudied  pounds,  his  ineome  was  to  tiie  uat  so  icanty,  that 
it  is  said  he  often  thankfully  accepted  from  Cheseldem, 
the  eminent  surgecwi,  the  present  of  a  suit  <^  left-off  clothes. 
His  posthumous  works*  consisting  of  numerous  tracts 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned,  werepi^lished  in  2  vols., 
8to.,  1748;  and  were  answered  by  Flemitu;,  his  indefa- 
t^able  opponent,  in  *  True  Deism  the  Basis  of  Christianity ; 
or.  Observations  on  Chubb's  posthumous  Works.'  Dr. 
Leland,  in  his  '  View  of  Deistical  Writers,'  vol.  t,  has  de> 
voted  above  80  pages  to  remarks  upon  them.  For  notices 
of  Chubb,  see  also  oishop  Law's  'Theorj- of  Religion*  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  Qialmers's  '  Biographical  Dictionary,* 
in  accordance  with  the  proverbial  uncharitableness  of  that 
work,  considers  Chubb  as  an  impious  and  contemptible 
writer,  and  wonders  how  Dr.  Kippis  could  admit  the  ela- 
hocate  account  of  him  wludi  occupies  twelve  folio  pe^es  of 
the  '  Biwraphica  Britannica.*  The  truth  is,  that,  wiih  an 
occasion^  blunder,  arisiof  ttum  an  ignorance  of  tbe  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  the  writing  of  Cbubb,  in  following 
the  metaphysical  school  of  Dr.  Clarke,  exhibit  a  great  argu- 
mentative skill,  and  a  style  remarkable  for  a  temperate  and 
critical  propriety,  and  a  pleasing  fluency.  The  sentiments 
of  liberali^  and  benevolence  which  pervade  his  writings, 
with  the  zealous  endeavour  to  promote  the  cause  of  civil 
and  relit^us  liberty  and  rational  improvement,  confirm 
the  opinion  which  is  given  of  their  author  by  the  amiable 
writer  oi  '  Johu  Buncle,'  Mr.  Amory,  who  says,  'X  knew 
him  well ;  he  was  a  »incere  good  man  as  ever  live<1.'  The 
publication,  by  one  of  his  friends,  of  'A  Short  and  Faithful 
Account  of  the  and  Cluractcr  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Quibh.'  1747,  drew  forth  bom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hurler,  of 
Win(.he8ter,  a  specimen  of  the  most  revoliing  scurrility, 
entitled  '  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Chubb ;  or,  a  fuller  and  more 
ftuthfUl  Account  of  his  Life,  Writings,  Character,  and  DeaUi,' 
1747.  The  authot,  after  asserting,  without  the  slightest 
eridenoe,  that  Chubb  was  addictea  to  the  most  abominable 
vkes,  declares  that  he  would  have  his  corpse,  and  ihat  of 
•my  aunilor  seeptiB,  instead,  of  being  decently  bu^ed. 
'dn^Qpd  by  a  huter  lound  flie  neck  to  a  gibMt;  when 


the  hangman  having  cut  ont  the  heart,  ploeked  out  the 
tongue  by  the  i  oots,  and  chopped  off  ihe  rifijht  hand,  should 
bum  the  whole  in  a  fire  made  with  the  books  which  he 
wrote  ;  and  his  ashes  being  thrown  into  the  air  with  exe- 
cration and  contempt,  would  make  all  those  who  bow  the 
knee  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  lift  up  their  heads  with  joy  and 
CTeat  gladness.*  This  work  produced  *A  Vindication  of 
the  Memory  of  Mr.  Chubb  ft-om  the  scurrilous  and  ground- 
less Calumnies  of  a  late  infhmous  Libel ; '  1747.  All  tbe 
above-mentioned  works  axe  in  the  libxary  uf  the  Btititli 
Museum. 
CHUDLEIGH.  {Dbtok.] 

CHVMPANSER,  a  subdivirion  of  iSu  pTormee  of  Gu- 
cerat,  situated  between  22°  and  24P  N.  lat,  and  between 
73"  and  7S°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 

river  Mahy  or  Mhye ;  on  the  south  by  the  Nerbudda ;  on 
the  east  by  Malwa;  and  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  Ba- 
roach.  This  territory  is  |>rincipally  possessed  by  the  British 
government  and  the  Gutcowar,  but  on  the  decline  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  some  portion,  including  the  town  of  Chura- 
paneer,  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,*  and  there 
are  besides  a  few  petty  chiefe,  or  Rajahs,  who  acknowledge  a 
limited  kind  of  dependence  upon  the  actual  possessors  or the 
sacred  mountain  upon  which  the  antient  town  and  fortress 
of  Chumpaneer  were  buih.  This  mountain  rises  out  of  an 
extensive  plain  to  the  height  of  about  2500  feet  Chum- 
paneer is  described  by  Abul  Fazl  *ss  a  fbrtnpon  a  lof^ 
mountain,  the  access  to  which,  for  upwards  of  two  cose,  is 
exceediofdy  difficult,  and  there  are  gates  at  several  parts 
of  the  drale.'  The  cose  is  explained  by  the  same  author 
'to  consist  of  1000  steps  made  by  a  woman  carrying  a  jar 
of  water  on  her  head  and  a  child  in  her  arms.*  At  the 
northern  base  of  the  mountain  are  the  remains  of  a  city, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  Hindoo  princinality 
before  the  Mohammedan  invasion.  The  city  was  tiaen  in 
the  year  889  of  the  Hegira,  answering  to  1465  of  the  Chris- 
tian ffiro,  by  Mahmood,  the  Mohammedan  ruler  of  western 
Guzerat  Half  a  centuiy  later  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor 
Humaiyoon,  and  when  described  as  above  by  Abul  Fozt  in 
1582  consisted  principally  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
ruins.  The  town  does  not  contain  at  present  more  than 
between  200  and  300  inhabited  houses,  but  the  ruins  of 
antient  buildings  extend  for  several  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  mountain:  there  are  two  forts  on  the  mountiun;  the 
upper  one  is  considered  to  be  of  great  strenrth. 

iAyin  i-Jkbari ;  Beport(f  Cotnadttee  qfuouseqfCotn 
mom  of  1 832,  political  division.) 

CHUQUISACA.  [Bolivia.] 

CHUQUISACA,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  in  South  Ame 
rica.  is  situated  near  19"  S.  lat.,  and  between  64°  and  65° 
W.  long.  It  lies  in  one  of  the  ^'alle>'s  which  descend  ftxtm 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  about  14,700  feet  above  the  le\ul 
of  the  sea;  to  which  circumstance  its  delightful  climate 
must  be  ascribed.  This  valley  contains  the  Cachiraayn, 
a  tributary  of  the  Piciomayo,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Paraguay  river.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  called 
Charcas,  or  La  Plata,  and,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  Sucre,  from  the  name  of  the  general 
who  gained  the  victory  of  Ayocncho,  is  on  the  whole 
well  built,  and  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  with  large 
towers  rising  from  each  angle.  There  are  also  several 
churches  aiid  convents,  with  domes  and  steeples,  which 
from  a  distance  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  town. 
But  the  place  is  of.  moderate  extent,  having  only  a  popu- 
lation of  26,000.  It  has  an  appearance  otneatness  and 
cheerfulness,  not  very  common  in  the  towns  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Since  it  has  become  the  seat  ef  the  legislature  and 
government  of  the  republic,  great  changes  have  been 
effected.  The  palace  in  which  the  archbisho)^  of  Charcas 
once  resided  has  been  assigned  to  the  president  of  the 
republic.  Some  of  its  well^uilt  convents  have  been  con- 
verted into  institutions  of  education,  one  ha\-ing  been  gi\  en 
to  the  university,  and  uiothcr  turned  into  a  mining-school 
and  a  coll^  of  arts  and  sciences,  hoth  of  which  were 
founded  in  1826.   (General  Miller ;  Temple.) 

CHURCH,  or  KIRK,  which  is  precisely  tbe  same  word 
in  a  varied  orthography,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Greek  word 
rvpuucoc  (kuriakos),  a  derivative  of  n'-pioc  (lord),  one  of  the 
designatioDs  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  tiie  Christian 
qrstem.  It  is  one  of  the  Saxon  addons  from  the  Greek. 
Kv^wcjc  u  an  B4jecti;f^^jfj9^^ie^^^g^||(gd  alter  it 


lomeword  denotu^ 


flock,  the 
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Lord's  bouw ;  the  two  aensM  in  vliich  kirk,  or  cfanidi,  is 

astf*. 

Of  cfaupcii,  ss  denotiog  an  edifloe  ap^oprntod  to  CSiri&- 
titn  pnrpoMS,  ve  treat  in  h  aepirate  article.  We  hare  now 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  term  ated  t6  designate  bodies  or  eom- 
manities  of  men,  vWn  eontamplated  under  the  aspect  of 
beii^  persons  who  are  foUowera  of  the  I^rd  Jesui  Christ. 
We  shall  endoavour  to  eihibU  and  iUustESte  the  -nrioas 
senses  in  whioh  it  is  used  witii  as  muah  completenoss  as 
ou  UmiU  «il  dlov.  Hm  woxd  ^nrch  hm  hem  wed 
from  the  most  remote  period  to  rcpreoont  the  Gnek  term 
(BeeKsia),  whieh  ^ken  ooeun  i»  the  New  Testa- 
meat,  wUch  was  adimted  into  the  Latin  language  wiUiout 
any  diange,  and  witiea  gives  us  oar  words  eeolesisatics  and 
eocleaesttcal,  whidi  correspond  to  the  Saxon  tmns  church- 
men,  and  of  ehnrchmen.  The  meaning  of  the  wwd  ee- 
deida  among  the  classical  Gre^  writMS  is  'meeting  or 
assembly/  and  ia  this  «r  the  somewhat  modified  aenae  of 
'communib^  it  w«  adopted  bj  Um  wiiten  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

The  whole  community  of  Qttistisns  thus  ettnatitute  the 
churdi.  Tkat,  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  most 
commonly  used  in  the  New  Testament .  as  when  it  is  laid 
that  *  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  church  such  as  should 
be8av«d*(Afltsii.47);  *  Head  over  all  things  to  his  ohmeh' 
(Eph.  i.  22);  'concerning  zeal,  persecutinf;  the  church* 
(PniLiiL  6):  and  when  our  Lord  said,  'Thou  art  Peter, 
and  on  this  rock  I  wiU  build  my  church'  (Matt  xvi.  18), 
be  contemplated  that  majestic  assembly,  the  multitilde, 
whom  no  man  can  number,  who  in  ages  to  come  should 
form  the  great  Christian  community.  And  as,  when  thus 
used  by  the  Apostles,  it  comprehended  all  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  without  regard  to  questions  which  divided  the 
opinions  of  Christians  even  in  the  earliest  times,  so  it  is 
stdl  often  used  to  denote  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  not- 
v-ithstandinK  any  peculiarities  in  their  church-order  and 
ritual,  or  however  they  may  understand  the  instructions  on 
some  points  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

But  it  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  idea 
of  a  church  that  the  believers  should  be  bound  together  by 
a  species  of  mutual  pledge,  and  fi>m  a  compact  and  united 
bony.  Certain  outward  farms  of  profession  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  requisite  fbr  every  memlwr,  such  as  baptism,  and 
partaking  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  certain  officers,  as  bishops, 
pastors,  and  deacons,  were  regarded  as  essential ;  as  w^  as 
certain  uniform  services,  and  the  acknowled^ent  of  cer- 
tain propositions  as  "containing  a  just  exposition  and  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  Apratles.  A  continued 
effort  seems  to  have  been  making  from  a  very  early 'period 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  to  bring  the  body  of  professing 
Christians  into  this  state  of  consistent  and  uniformity. 
And  to  give  the  greater  effect  to  the  effort,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  was  represented  as  the  direct  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  the  rock  on  whom  the  church  was  to  be  built,  re- 
ceived by  almost  universal  consent  a  kind  of  headship,  or 
supremacy,  and  about  him  was  gathered  a  council,  consist- 
ing of  otber  bishops,  pastors,  and  deacons,  forming  a 
supreme  authority  in  this  compeot  community,  and  a  court 
of  ultimate  appeal.  Nearly  the  whole  body  of  nrtrfbssing 
Christians  in  the  states  of  western  Europe  were,  by  various 
means,  brought  to  enrol  themselves  in  this  great  confederacy, 
aad  they  formed  for  many  ages  the  church,  a  numerous  and 
in  the  main  a  well-ordered  and  well-governed  community. 

At  l)ie  Reformation,  certain  states  of  Europe  separated 
themselves  ttom  this  great  community  of  Christians.  The 
separation  was  made  on  various  grounds :  objections  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  to  their  exactions ; 
to  their  assumption  of  powers  not  sanctioned  by  reason  or 
Scripture ;  to  ttie  corrupt  lives  of  some  of  the  persons  near 
the  head  of  the  churdi ;  together  with  an  opinion  that  the 
ceremonies  enjoined  in  the  rituals  were  superstitious,  if  not 
idolatrous;  and  that  many  tfaii^  were  tai^^t  to  the  people 
as  Qiristian  verities  whiw  not  only  had  no  countenance 
from  Scripttu^  but  which  were  opposed  to  the  plain  teacfa- 
ing»of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Many  of  the  more  learned 
and  more  \-irtuou8  reformers  did  not  look  to  the  breaking-up 
*  af  the  cbtireb,  but  to  the  reformation  of  it  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  leaving  the  community  of  believers  in  the  com- 
pact and,  in  the  main,  beautiful  consistency  and  order  in 
vhich  they  found  them.  But  the  resistance  which  was 
made  to  the  efforts  of  the  reformers,  combined  with  other 
thiiwa,  rendered  this  impracticable,  and  nothing  remained 
S«  ua  itatei  in  whieh  the  oall  tat  lefbnnation  was  the 


londe^  and  where  a  strong  aense  of  tbe  oomiptioa  of  the 
Roman  Catholie  system  liad  posaeesed  the  minds  both  of 
rulers  and  people,  but  to  break  off  &om  the  great  confede- 
racy, and  to  renounce  entirely  all  connection  with  and  all 
Bpiritual  aU^ianea  to  the  pope,  the  great  head  of  the  church. 
Hence  arose  another  use  and  application  of  this  term 
church,  and  we  hear  of  the  church  of  Geneva*  the  churdi 
of  Scotland,  and  the  church  of  England,  meaning  the 
CSiristian  uekHMTS  of  those  political  confederacies,  or  be- 
longiiq;  to  Hkmo  nationii  when  ra^acded  under  the  a^eet 
of  Doii^  praftsaed  iMdiaven  m  CSmst 

Hie  expedieB^  and  the  risht  of  particular  natiom  dius 
to  detach  tfaemarives  fhnn  the  great  ouamunity  ot  Quit- 
tians,  and  to  establish  churches  oif  their  own,  have  been  the 
subject  of  controversy.  The  Protestant,  however,  r^^ards 
the  point  as  settled,  and  in  each  of  the  three  states  above 
men^med,  as  well  as  in  other  Protestant  states  of  Europe 
there  are  natioml  chwchet  established,  founded  on  tne 
public  law,  and  regulated  by  the  same  public  will  which 
regulates  affairs  purely  political  and  secular.  Those  na- 
tional diurches  of  Protestantism  vary  among  themselves  on 
almost  every  point  both  of  order,  ritual,  and  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  pmons  who  happened 
to  potaesa  the  chief  influence  at  the  time  when  the  new 
fiuUL,  fiirm,  and  order  wm  est^lished,  or  who  at  a 
somewhat  Uter  period  had  inftuoiee  sufficient  to  modify 
the  dtvch  in  any  of  those  points.  Hraee  there  is  no  com- 
mon diurch  of  Protestuts.  Each  Protestant  nation  has 
its  own  church,  and  relates  its  own  spiritual  affairs  with- 
out oommwaieation  wiui  other  Protestant  ^ple.  It  is  a 
system  of  national  independency.,  These  national  churches, 
howerer,  are  not  found  to  oomprehend  all  persons  who  in 
their  political  character  are  members  of  the  respective 
nations.  In  the  English,  the  Scottish,  and  other  Protes- 
tant nations,  there  are  many  persons  who  continue  to  prolbss 
that  they  adhere  to  the  antient  and  great  community,  that 
they  are  members  of  the  C3iristian  church  in  the  second  of 
the  senses  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  who  abstain  from 
connecting  themselves  in  any  manner  with  the  national 
church,  having  diair  own  system  of  ftiith,  worship,  and  order 
as  a  branch  of  the  great  catholic  or  universal  diurch. 
Again,  then  are  a  gnat  nultitudB  of  Proteatuits  who  do 
not  regard  diems^tves  as  members  of  the  chnrdi  of  Eng- 
land or  oi  the  churdi  of  Scotland ;  some  who  object  to  the 
frune  «id  order  of  the  diurch  as  in  England  being  epis- 
copal, and  in  Scotland  being  presbyterian ;  some  who  have 
scruples  respecting  points  in  the  public  service  book  of  the 
diuTch  of  England;  some  who  regard  the  Articles  of  Faith 
as  not  presenting  a  just  view  of  the  doctrine  really  taught 
in  Holy  Scripture ;  some  who  think  that  the  church  as  at 
present  constituted  does  not  leavMhe  ministers  sufficiently 
at  liberty  for  the  influential  performanoe  of  their  duties ; 
and  some  who  think  that  practically  the  systnn  is  not  fa- 
vouraUe  to  the  prevalence  of  Christian  influences,  which 
they  rqj^ard  as  the  mam  otqect  m  every  appointment  con- 
nected with  the  church.  We  touch  but  upon  the  broad  and 
leading  oltjeetions.  But  tliere  an  many  also  who  separate 
themsdves  from  the  national  union  because  they  object  to 
the  princi|de  of  a  national  chureh.  They  cmtend  that  there 
shomd  be  no  such  church  regulated  by  councils  and  par- 
liaments, but  that  the  believers  in  Christ  should  be  left  at 
entire  liberty,  each  poson  for  himself  to  connect  himself 
with  others,  if  he  see  proper  to  do  S9,  and  thus  to  form 
Christian  oommimities  on  principles  and  for  purposes  such 
as  each  individual  might  approve  for  himsdf.  The  Congre- 
gationalists  or  Independents  of  Enf^nd,  the  most  numerous 
class  of  English  dissenters,  in  the  declaration  of  their  faith, 
church  order,  and  discipline,  issued  by  authority  in  1633, 
avow  the  principle  that  each  society  of  believers  associated 
together  for  religious  purposes  is  propeily  a  Christian  church. 
The  question  awiut  which  there  has  been  so  much  disputa- 
tion, of  the  union  of  churdi  and  state,  is  in  effect,  and  when 
stripped  of  its  abstractbn  and  its  personification,  nothing 
mora  than  the  question  whether  there  shall  be  a  union  of 
the  people  of  each  nation  in  one  Christian  society,  the 
a&ira  at  whidi  are  regulated  by  the  national  will  as  that 
will  is  collected  on  other  sal^jects ;  at,  whether  there  shall  be 
no  expression  of  a  common  will,  but  each  person  be  left  to 
receive  or  ne^ect  Christianity,  and  to  make  his  public  pro- 
fession of  it  in  whatever  way  seemk  to  him  to  be  best.  Our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this 
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Witaout  Bome  public  proTision  there  irould  soon  be  many 
parts  of  the  country  without  Christian  ministrations  at  all ; 
that  bv  securing  an  orda-  of  well-instructed  ministers,  there 
u  the  Iwst  preaervative  that  can  be  devised  against  the  pre- 
valence of  injurious  supentition  and  dangerous  errors ;  that 
aShirs  of  warn  importance  aa  theae  should  be  aubjeoted  to 
the  ooiuidraBtion  and  direction  of  the  enlightened  mind  of 
a  people ;  and  that  practically  from  the  moment  that  pro- 

Cty  is  acquired  tiy  any  body  of  professing  Christians,  that 
y  must  become  amenable  to  the  state,  must  apply  to  the 
state  for  direction  whenever  questions  arise  respecting  it,  so 
that  it  is  in  &ct  impossible  entirely  to  disjoin  affairs  of  re- 
ligion fVom  affairs  of  state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
tended that  to  set  up  articles  of  faith  and  forms  of  worship 
is  an  injurious  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Christians ;  that  to 
connect  the  profession  of  particular  opinions  with  temporal 
advantages  is  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  inquiry  and 
of  truth,  and  has  a  tendency  to  produce  simulation  in 
CSiristiau  ministers ;  that  the  system  leads  to  political  sub- 
servience, and  fosters  a  waldliness  of  spirit ;  and  diat  prac- 
tice iKe  system  is  not  acceptable  to  the  nation,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  multitude  of  the  persona  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  losses  and'  inconveniences  to  which  in  consequence 
they  subject  themselves,  yet  do  not  belong  to  the  church. 
The  Methodists  do  not,  we  believe,  speak  of  themselves 


as  a  church ;  but  their  system  is  in  all  its  great  features  that 
of  a  Presbyterian  church. 

We  have  now  gone  tluouA^  the  principal  senses  in  which 
this  term  church  is  used  when  it  la  ap^ied  wiUi  any  pro- 
priety. But  we  cannut  conclude  without  noticing  one  otbtr 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  often  uaed,  and  we  notice  it  to 
condemn  it  as  miadiievous,  and  in  every  point  of  view  in- 
correct and  improper.  We  mean  when  aatrck  is  used  to 
denote  the  oJiMrt  the  church,  the  bishops,  j^ests,  and 
deacons ;  a  use  of  it  neither  sanctioned  by  e^mology  nor 
the  usage  of  primitive  times,  and  which  is  calculated  greatly 
to  mislttid,  as  things  which  are  predicated,  and  truly  predi- 
cated, of  the  church  in  its  proper  sense  of  a  community  of 
believers  in  church  order,  and  appointed  with  proper  church 
officers,  may  be  transferred  inadvertently  to  church  when 
it  ts  the  officers  only  who  are  meant.  'Ine  interests  of  tlie 
church,'  for  instance,  a  very  common  phrase,  are  properly  Iht 
interests  of  the  great  English  community  looked  upon  in 
the  wmot  of  its  relation  to  Christianity,  not  the  interests  of 
the  officers  or  ministers  only.  Their  proper  designation  is 
luit  the  church,  hut  the  dergy. 

CHURCH.  An  ecclesiastical  edifice,  sometimes  built 
after  the  model  of  a  modem  basilica,  and  sometimes  in  the 
form  either  of  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  cross.  The  basilica  form 
however  must  be  considered  as  ht^ging  to  the  churohea 
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of  the  early  Qinatians.  The  origin  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  form  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  cross  belongs  to 
the  period  of  the  schism  in  the  church.  The  Latin  was  in 
common  use  until  the  Reformation.  Some  resemUaoceto 
tbe  basilica  form  may  be  traced  in  modern  churches  erected 
since  the  Reformatwn  to  Uke  present  day.  The  most 
perfect  resemblanoe  to  the  ohureh  basiliea  is  observable 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  England. 
Attached  to  these  edifloes^ere  are  still  many  of  the  various 
buildings  vhich  formed  the  monastic  establishments  of 
former  days.  A  church  or  cathedral  with  a  Greek  cross 
has  tbe  transept  as  long  as  the  nave  and  choir:  thu 
^eater  part  of  the  Greek  churches  are  built  in  this  form. 
The  Latin  cross  has  tbe  nave  much  longer  than  the  tran- 
septs and  choir.  Many  of  our  modern  churches  consist  of 
only  one  long  nave,  with  an  altar  at  the  east  end :  the 
cross  form,  or  transept,  is  in  some  instances  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  in  others  entirdy  omitted.  In  the  nave  of  the 
ehurch,  towards  the  east  end,  are  placed  the  pulpit  and 
teading-deak,  sometimes  on  one  bios,  and  sometimes  in 
die  centre  of  the  nave.  A  sounding-board  is  often  con- 
structed over  the  puljnt  m  order  to  assist  the  voice  of 
the  preacher.  The  altar  end  of  the  church  is  raised  by  a 
step  or  steps,  and  is  enclosed.  The  font  is  sometimes 
placed  near  ^e  entrance  and  at  others  near  the  altar; 
and  the  stoups,  or  small  stone  basins,  set  in  niches  and 
originally  intended  for  holy  water,  are  often  seen  in  village 
churches.  At  East  Dereham  these  stoups  are  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  porch.  Near  the  altar  in  antient  churches 
there  are  sometimes  three  niches  with  seats  in  them  raised 
each  a  step  above  the  other. 

Churches  are  of  five  classes,  metropolitan,  cathedral,  colle- 
giate, conventual,  and  parish  churches.  The  term  cathedral 
is  derived  from  xaOiSpa,  *  a  seat,*  from  the  seat  or  throne  of  the 
bi^op  being  placed  therein.  Cathedrals  are  the  chief  eccle- 
siastical structures  of  the  dioceses  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Almost  erery  cathedral  is  varied  in  plan,  although  the 
lea^nff  features,  the  nave  and  choir,  are  found  in  almost  all. 
The  pua  usually  consists  of  a  ^ilee,  or  chapel,  at  the  princi- 
pal entrance ;  the  nave*  or  main  body  of  the  church ;  the  side 
aisles,  which  do  not  rise  bo  h^h  as  the  nave,  and  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  nave,  sometimes  with  chapels,  at  other 
times  without,  between  tbe  openings  fonned  by  the  windows ; 
the  choir,  or  place  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  the 
tnosept,  or  division  at  right  angles  to  the  end  of  the  nave 
tiext  the  oboir,  which  [mjects  on  each  side,  and  forms  a  I 


cross  on  the  plan.  Some  cathedrals  have  a  double  transept, 
and  the  transepts  have  often  aisles.  At  the  end  of  the  choir 
is  the  high  altar,  behind  which  is  usually  a  ladye  chapel,  or 
ehapel  to  the  Virgin.  The  choir  end  of  a  cathetual  is 
sometimes  terminated  by  an  apsis,  or  semicircular  end. 
The  term  apsis  was  origi^Uy  ai^ied  to  the  wh^  choir,  or 
part  railed  off  from  the  nave,  like  the  end  of  aehureh  basifica. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  choir  toe  ranged  riddy-carved 
seats,  ornamented  with  arches,  pinnacleB,  and  ttaoeiy, 
carved  in  oak.  The  bishop's  seat,  richer  than  the  others 
and  raised  above  them,  is  on  one  side,  at  the  eastern  end. 
The  choir  has  also  side  aisles.  Cloisters  and  a  chapter- 
house are  usually  attached  to  English  cathedrals,  but  the 
latter  are  rarely  met  with  on  the  continent,  the  chapters 
being  usually  held  in  the  cathedral,  or  in  a  chapel  within 
the  cathedral  or  abbey.  The  minor  parts  of  a  cathe- 
dral are  the  muniment  room,  tbe  Ubrary,  the  consistory 
court,  the  vestries  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  minstrels* 
chiqiels,  a  font,  and  a  minstrel's  sallen'. 

Ssneath  the  body  of  the  cathedral  there  is  usually  a  crypt, 
or  low  basement,  supported  on  arches  sprinKing  from  thick 
columns,  as  in  Canterbury  cathedral  and  others.  Both  ex- 
ternally and  internally  the  antient  cathedrals  of  Endand, 
France,  and  Grermany  display  idl  the  luxury  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture. Like  all  ecclesiastical  buildings,  they  stand  with 
the  altar  towards  the  east,  and  tbe  principal  entrance  to 
the  west;  the  transept  is  placed  north  and  south.  At  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  transept  with  the  nave  there  is 
usually  a  lofty  tower,  sometimes  surmounted  by  an  elegant 
spire,  as  in  Salisbury  cathedral.  Sometimes  the  jaincipal 
or  western  front  has  a  tower  at  each  angle,  which  in  some 
instances  are  also  terminated  with  spires.  The  nave  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral  is  supported  by  clustered  columns,  arched 
from  one  to  tbe  other,  over  which  there  is  usually  a  row  of 
small  arches  forming  a  gallery,  which  iscalled  the  tri/orium, 
and  above  are  windows  called  dere-story  windows.  The 
aisles  arehghted  by  windows  placed  between  theopenings  of 
the  arches  of  the  nave ;  and,  externally,  the  buttresses  of 
the  aisles  often  rise,  supported  on  an  arch,  to  the  wall  of  the 
nave*  these  are  caUea  flying  buttresses.  The  exterior 
walls  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  towers,  are  generally  deco- 
rated with  buttresses,  surmounted  with  pinnacles ;  and  be* 
tw^en  the  buttresses  are  the  openings  or  windows  of  the  nave 
and  aisles.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  sometimes  of  stone, 
and  covered  with  tracery  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
arches  which  spring  from  the  clusterad  columns  of  tho 
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nsTB.  The  iroa  or  prinoipal  front  is  anuUj  tiu  most 
highlf  decorated  with  tnoeiy,  pinnaolag,  aad  sculptured 
figures.  In  the  side  aisles,  and  the  aisles  of  the  choiTi 
there  are  often  chapek  richly  designed,  irhich  oontaia  the 
tombs  of  the  founder,  &c  Our  cathedrals  abound  with 
nonumenti  (^various  epo^dt,  from  the  eailv  Nonun  period 
of  OUT  histoiT  to  the  prassit  time.  The  diapler-honse  and 
doister  are  ume  and  important  features  in  many  of  our 
eatiudrab.  The  finest  eliapter4iousei  ia  England  are 
of  a  polygonal  form  ca  the  pkn,  with  a  seat  mnning 
round  from  the  entrance,  and  the  interior  decorated  with 
sculpture,  dnd  in  some  instances  viUi  painting.  In  some 
«hapter-houses  a  eotumn,  or  clnstw  of  oMumns,  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  room,  from  vhicfa  spring  the  sides  of 
pointed  arches,  meeting  the  other  halves  of  pointed  arches 
rising  from  tlw  coiuran  or  eolumns  at  the  angleu  of  the 
vallfi. 

'  The  chapter-house  of  Salisbunr  otUbedrai  eontains  some 
of  the  Qnest  speoiraens  of  the  imd  of  Bd^AurB  unally 
found  in  suoh  buildings. 

The  eloiBtm  are  rectai^lu  enelosuiea,  with  a  richly- 
ornamented  uid  wrched  gallery  running  round  the  sides, 
end  a  wall  fwmine  the  hftck  of  die  mdoeure :  the  uches, 
whioh  am  filled  wuh  traoety,  look  into  aa  area,  where  pro- 
bably the  monks  were  formerly  boried.  Tliera  are  also 
cloisters  in  some  of  the  coUeges  of  Chfbrd  and  Cimbridse. 
The  cloistMS  seem  to  be  very  similar  to,  and  perhaps  de* 
ri\-ed  from,  the  crypto-pottious  of  antiquity.  [Cralcidicuh.] 
The  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  appears  to  nave  been  originally  a 
Urge  cloister,  similar  to  ow  cathedral  cloisters.  This  |»rt 
of  the  eedesiastical  structure  m^  have  been  used  not  only 
for  exercise,  but  for  study.  In  England  the  doistevs  were 
probably  glased :  ia  Italy  they  are  ofteti  decorated  with 
frescoes,  by  oetebntted  masters.  Chantries,  or  chapds  for 
ainging  mass,  were  formeriy  fouiwied  by  the  pious  for  the 
benefit  ctf  their  wmla.  Thw  are  often  |4aoed  between  the 
pHkrs  of  the  nave,  aa  the  ^antvy  of  OardinnI  Beairfort  at 
Windiester :  the  effigr  was  also  placed  within  the  ebaatxy. 
Some  are  complete  chambers  formed  in  the  aisle  of  the 
choir  as  at  Ely,  and  others  are  independent  of  the  cathe- 
dra], as  at  Westminster.  In  some  antient  and  modem 
cathedrals  and  larf;e  churches  the  principal  feature  is  a 
done,  as  SL  Sophia's  at  Constantinople,  St  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  St.  MaA's  at  Venioe,  Santa 
Maria  de*  Fieri  at  Florenoa»  the  I^katheoa  at  Paris,  and 
many  others. 

Some  parish  churches  have  very  much  the  form  of  a 
cathedral,  as  Christ  church,  Hants.  The  chancel  of  a 
church,  which  is  often  the  property  of  a  layman,  corresponds 
in  situation  to  tbe  choir  of  a  cathedral,  and,  like  is  railed 
off  from  the  body  or  nave  of  the  church.  [Cbancbl.]  The 
chancels  of  our  churches  often  contain  the  monuments  of  in- 
dividuals connected  with  En^ish  history  uid  literature,  as 
at  Arundel  church,  and  Str^ford-upon-Avon.  In  parish 
churches  however  the  great  tower  is  seldom  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  but  forms  the  en- 
trance at  the  west  end,  and  contains  the  belfry.  One 
of  tbe  most  antient  and  hestpreserred  parish  churches 
in  this  country  is  St.  Cross  at  Winchester.  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  possess  many  fine  churches,  aome  of  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  lightness  of  their  eonstruction.  {f^ietim 
of  Collegiate  Churches,  by  J.P.Noale;  Feiz^a  Glrwf 
Church,  Hants.) 

The  antient  cathedrals  of  England  are  Bristol,  Chiches- 
ter, Canterbury.  Carlisle,  Ca»ster,  Durham,  Elv,  Exetw. 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Liehftdd,  Lina^,  Norwich,  Oxford, 
Peterborough,  Rochester.  Salisbwy,  Wells,  Wineheat«r, 
Worcester,  and  York.  St  Paul's,  lJ<nidon,  ia  modem.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  several  edifices,  called  minsters,  wlueh 
possess  a  cathedral  character  both  in  their  constmotton  aad 
m  their  uses,  as  Westminster,  BererleT-minster,  and  Lich- 
field and  York  cathedraI^  which  still  retain  the  name  9S 
minster.   Abbey  churches  had  also  a  cathedral  character.  ' 

The  cathedrals  of  Norwich,  Weetminster,  Cantecbuiy, 
Peterborough,  and  Oloucestar,  have  a  semicircular  apsis. 

Ely  has  a  centre  tower  and  lanton  170  feet  high,  and 
a  fine  tower  at  the  western  entrance,  much  fairer:  it 
had  two  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  western  entrance,  but 
only  one  remains.  The  a^le  of  the  building  externally 
is  Nnmaii  and  eariy  KngUsh.  The  nave  is  a  beau- 
tifiil  ^edmra  of  the  Norman  stj^e^  the  dev^ioa  ooa- 
•iatjiic  of  duee  tiers  of  arches,  with  long  durtered  ihafts' 
nmnd  «ndk  pitr.    The  tk&nUm  of       choir  intenially , 


presents  «  superb  desini  of  decorated'  Ei^lish.  It  waa 
erected,  with  the  equally  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
between  the  years  1321  and  1349.  Tbe  tower  and  lantern, 
supported  on  eight  large  piers,  ware  unique  until  the  ereo- 
tim  of  St  Paul's.  Ely  lantern  is  said  to  have  suggested  to 
Sir  C.  Wren  the  idea  of  the  lantern  over  the  dome  ol  9t. 
Paul's.  This  eadwdralhu  the  hMiye  chapd  at  one  uda,  arid 
not  at  the  eaat  end. 

Saliflbwy  is  in  many  reepecm  ime  of  tbe  finest  En^^ish 
cadiedrals,  and  tbe  meet  uniform  in  style.  It  has  two  tran- 
septs. TIm  ladye  chapel  has  been»  perhaps  iiyudiciou^y, 
thrown  into  the  dioir.  There  is  a  porob  entrance  on  the 
north  aide,  leading  into  the  nave.  The  dotstos.  which  art; 
ver^  extensive  and  magnificent,  lead  into  a  very  elegwtly- 
designed  chapter-house.  Tliore  is  a  small  mununent-room 
attached  to  tne  south  end  of  the  second  transept.  Tht. 
tower  is  supported  by  four  massive  pen,  surrounded  with 
smaller  columns:  the  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  spire ;  the 
whole  height  is  404  fe^  This  spire  was  added  some  time 
after  the  tower  was  finished;  and  the  weight  of  it  has  cihi- 
siderablr  warped  tbe  piers*  in  oonsequoica  of  which  the  aum- 
mitof  Uie  spin  ia  near  two  foet  out  of  the  patpendicular. 

HereftnxL  caUiedral  has  a  nave,  side  Usles,  a  nwth  porch, 
two  transepts,  a  choir,  a  ladya  chapel,  cloisters,  and  a  chap- 
ter-houae.  Ilie  nave  and  diapter-house  are  in  ruins.  Tlie 
ard^eeture  of  tbe  nave  is  Norman.  The  eaA  end  ia  built 
in  the  early  English  style.  Undomeatii  Ae  ladye  chapel  is 
a  crypt ;  and  at  the  intmectioa  of  the  nave  tha«  is  a  very 
Urge  square  tower. 

Worcester  cathedral  is  v«y  similar  in  plan,  having  two 
transepts,  but  no  side  aisles  to  the  larger  transept  which  in- 
tersects ti»e  nave.  The  chapter-house  and  cloister  are  situated 
like  those  of  Herefonl;  and  at  the  into^ectioa  of  the  nave 
there  is  a  handsome  tow«r.  The  interior  of  the  nave  is  in 
the  eariy  En^iah  style.  The  chapter-house  is  in  tbe  Nor- 
man iMfc 

WeUi  cathedral,  in  plan,  differs  very  much  from  all 
the  rest  Tbe  ohaptCT-taouse  is  mi  the  north  ade  of  the 
elmroh ;  the  eloiaters  aie  in  the  usual  pbn^  the  south, 
but  they  have  only  three  odes;  the  entrance  to  them 
is  from  under  the  aouth-weitem  (ow«  of  the  cathedral. 
Here  we  have  two  wtetero  towen,  a  north  porch,  and  a 
transept  with  side-aides ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  choir  a  ven 
elegant  ladye  chapel,  •wiih  a  termination  at  the  east  end 
somewhat  similar  to  the  apsis  of  a  baisihc^  The  arcLitet? 
ture  of  the  nave  isear^Engli^:  the  towers  appear  to  b« 
much  later  in  style.    There  is  a  crypt  under  this  cathedral. 

Exeter  cathedral,  founded  in  932,  rebuilt  in  1112,  has  a 
chapter-house,  used  as  a  library,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram,  unlike  the  usual  form,  which  is  pol)rgonal.  The 
(doisters  of  this  cathedral  were  destroyed  during  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  singiOarity  of  the  design  of  this  edifice 
consists  in  its  having  two  towers,  ia  the  Norman  stfle,  one 
at  the  north  and  the  other  at  the  south  end  of  the  transept 
The  nave  is  verv  fine,  and  in  the  early  En^Ush  style. 

Bristol  cathedral,  founded  about  1 142,  is  inferior  to  many 
others :  it  is  irregular  and  imperfect  in  the  plan,  being 
without  a  nave.  'Inere  is  howiever  aome  carious  Norman 
work  in  the  chapter-house. 

Peterborough  cathedral,  rebuilt  1117,  is  on  the  plan  of 
a  sim^  Latin  cross,  with  one  large  and  two  small  towers 
at  the  western  end,  terminated  with  spires.  Tbe  altar  end 
itf  the  (d»ir  has  the  terminaliffli  in  the  form  of  the  antient 
apsis:  the  kdye  chapel  is  behind  the  altar.  The  transept 
has  ade-aisles  aad  a  tower  at  the  intersection  with  tbe 
nave.  The  weat  «nd  is  remarkable  for  three  large  arches, 
under  the  oentn  of  which  it  a  small  porch,  with  a  library 
over  it  The  stykirf  this  cathedral  is  jMrtly  Norman,  mixed 
with  early  Endish.  Some  parts  are  of  a  latw  date,  as  the 
east  end,  whieli  is  ia  the  perpendicular  style,  or  that  kind 
which  hiw  been  termed  Tuooc 

Olonoeater  oathedral,  rebuilt  1089,  differs  from  the  pre- 
eedii^.  Tbe  apsis  ia  very  la^:  attached  to  this  part  of 
the  bufiding,  and  at  Uie  entrance  of  the  side-aisles,  are 
chapels:  the  ladye  tlbafel  extends  backwards.  The  chapter- 
house and  doisteis  are  aa  the  south  side.  On  the  north 
aide  of  the  cloister  is  a  prcgection  called  a  lavatory.  On  the 
south  side  there  is  a  beau^Ail  porch.  An  elegant  tower,  in 
the  perpendicular  iQle,  rises  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transept  Tiu  waUs  and  columns  of  the  nave  an 
in  dM  Ntmnan  style. 

Oxford  cathedral  has  a  short^^^aj^bmf,  a  north  tran* 
•ept,  with  aa  aide,liiiigtetiiivihfii|idltfUk^^  whieh  is 
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witboQt  aisles.  Two  lam  diapels  on  the  lidei  of  the  choir 
cloisters,  and  a  roetenguur  ohapter-hous^  an  attached  on 

the  south  side. 

Hereford  cathedral  hw  an  aisle,  a  north  porch,  double 
transepts,  a  choir,  ladf  e  chapel,  cloisters,  and  remains  of  an 
ociannilar  cbapier-house. 

Dirlisle  cathedral,  formerly  a  priory,  is  small,  and  inferior 
to  the  other  cathedrals. 

Chichester  cathedral  has  a  nave,  side  aisles,  transept,  a 
choir,  ladye  chapel,  now  a  lihraiy,  and  an  irregular  enclosed 
cloister.  There  is  also  an  isoUted  bell-tower,  like  the 
Italian  campanile  in  principle.  This  cathedral  has  an  ele- 
gant spiztt. 

Caie&ter  haa  a  nave,  side-aides,  and  south  tnnsep^  now  a 
parish  church ;  a  choir  and  ladye  chapel  at  the  east  end ; 
a  cIoistOT  to  the  north,  and  a  rectan^lar  chapter-house,  ana 
school-room,  to  the  nwth  of  the  cloister. 

Lichfleld  has  a  nave  and  choir,  nearly  the  same  length ; 
a  ladye  ohapel,  with  a  semi-octangular  head  or  apsis ;  an 
aisle  oQ  one  aide  of  the  transept ;  and  a  chapter-house  with 
parallel  aidai  terminated  at  two  ends  with  semi-octangnlar 
fgures. 

Canterbury  has  a  nave,  and  a  ol<H8t^  on  the  north  side 
leading  to  the  chapter-house,  which  is  m  the  form  of  a  pa- 
rallelMTam ;  double  transepte,  t^oir,  and  side  chapels.  At 
the  end  of  Uie  choir  is  an  degant  clmpel,  with  an  apsis,  and 
a  circular  ohapel  beyond,  calfed  Bectut's  Crown.  The  fent 
is  in  a  eireular  chapel,  leading  from  the  north  transept 
To  thic  buildii^  is  attached  a  mnaiy.  The  crypts  under- 
neath tb»  antue  cathedral  ue  ihe  f  nest  in  the  kingdom. 
Tbwe  are  three  towers^  one  in  the  centre,  and  two  at  the 
west  end. 

York  is  <m  a  very  et^ant  plan.  The  transept  has  double 
aisles ;  there  is  an  elegant  octangular  chapter-house  leading 
from  the  north  trauMp^  a  supero  centre-toww.  two  western 
towers,  a  recordHKMon,  and  oonnatOEy-court  There  is  also 
a  small  crypt. 

Winchester  has  a  r^ular  plan :  the  cloister  was  rectan- 
gular, but  both  it  and  the  chapter-house  have  been  destroyed. 
The  transept  is  remarkable  and  unique,  on  account  of  the 
aisles  runnmg  round  the  throe  sides.  A  small  ladye  chapel 
is  attached  to  the  east  end,  nid  there  are  extensive  crypts 
under  the  cathedral. 

Unootai  has  a  nave,  a  choir,  and  double  transepts.  Be- 
hind the  choir  ia  a  idaee  called  the  Presbyteiy :  a  small  ga- 
Ulee  is  attached  to  the  south  transept  The  cloister,  which  is 
comparatively  nuall.  leads  to  a  magni&cent  chapter-house, 
of  a  polygonal  ^ure^  ten-sided,  with  flying  buttresses.  The 
western  transept  has  aisles,  and  a  large  tower  at  the  inter- 
seaion  with  the  nave.  At  the  west  entrance  there  are  two 
smaller  towers.   Lincoln  cathedral  is  very  perfect 

N  orwich  has  a  long  nave,  and  one  transept ;  the  east  end  is 
terminated  by  an  apais,  beyond  which  there  is  a  ladye  chapel, 
and  at  the  side  <^  Uie  apsis  two  chapels,  formed  by  two  seg- 
ments of  a  circle.  Attached  to  the  side-aisle  of  the  choir  is 
a  consistory-court  There  are  large  cloisters  on  the  south 
side  of  the  edifice.   The  chapter-house  has  been  destroyed. 

Wcweeetw  cathedral  has  a  nave  and  eide-aisles,  north 
porch,  double  transepti,  choir  and  side-aisles,  and  a  ladye 
ehaaeL  Oi  the  south  8r9  the  cloisters  and  king's  school,  and 
a  cbaplai<>bouae^  (nrcular  within,  and  poly^ral  on  ihe  out- 
nde.  wtlh  a  eolumn  in  the  centre,  as  at  Lucohi  and  Salis- 
bunr. 

WestminstCT  has  a  long  nave  and  transep^  with  double 
aides,  an  apsis  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  with  four  semi- 
polygonal  iMiap^  round  it :  beyond  is  the  sumptuous  ladye 
chapel  buih  by  Henry  VII.  The  cloisters  are  to  the  south, 
«a  well  sa  the  chapter-house,  an  octangular  building ;  be- 
yond are  some  smaller  cloisters  connected  by  dark  pas- 
SKgea  with  the  great  cloisters.  (See  the  plan  in  the  His- 
tortf  of  St,  Piter's  Church,  We&tminater^  l^  J.  P.  Neale.) 

RoebMteer  baa  a  nave  and  side-aisles,  a  double  transept, 
hot  OD  the  north  side  of  the  choir  only,  a  choir,  and  a  chancel 
■t  the  and  of  it>  TtMohapter-houae  is  at  the  south-east,  and 
in  taim  ia  a  lanjr  panQdognun.  A  low  tower  rises  from  the 
inlMseetiMi  of  uu  transept  and  nave,  and  on  the  west  is  a 
chapeL 

Bu^r  eatbednd  consists  of  a  choir,  nave,  transept,  aisles, 
and  a  qmdraDgular  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  clere-staxy 
wiadowB  are  circular:  those  below  are  pointed. 

Bath  afabmyt  now  a  cathedral  church,  is  in  tbe  form  of  a 
ttam^  aukiiw  two  small  tianae{ita  wUhout  aisles ;  a  wnaU 
veatzy  tt  attamed  to  tha  wrath  Irans^  and  a  great  fvww 


rises  at  the  intersection  of  tbe  transept  The  choir  is  tbe 
same  width  as  tbe  nave. 

The  cathedral  of  St  David's  is  partly  Norman  and  partly 
of  the  pointed  style.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  choir,  transepu» 
side  aisles,  and  a  western  tower.  Fw  a  brief  account  of 
the  cathedral  of  St  Asaph,  me  Sr.  Aiavh's. 

A  conparlKia  oti\tt  prlneinil  HMUtemnli         EnitUh  Md  Wei* 
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TlwMbonkn  Ukan  from  Brittoa'i  '  Al«UlectaraI  Dtationuyi'  NmIb*! 
'  WMimlnMi'r;'  Browne  WUlU'i  'Surreror  th«  Uube^b,' ■  Bhtory  trf 
tlMHttntfTWfaunvatuyAbbrTa;'  and  DngdaM*  IfaiMtleML*  Fat  MOM 
ninvta  adaMHwniMiiM,  *e«  ||m  mtik*  cionted  at  lAa  md  of  Om  uttefe. 

The  numerous  cathedrals  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany 
present  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture,  not  only  in  tbie 
Gothic  style,  but  also  in  the  Italian  style.  The  cathedrals 
of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Ndtre  Dame  de  Paris,  as  well  as  others 
are  beautiful  examples  of  Gothic.  Cologne,  and  Freiburg 
in  the  Breisgau,  are  equal  if  not  anperior  to  any  oatbedial 
m  Gn^and.  The  catfaedial,  or  Duomo,  at  Padua  u  partly 
in  the  Italian  style;  find  the  western  front,  though  perhaps 
not  in  correct  taste,  produces  a  masterly  effect  St  Peters 
ia  the  laivest  cathe^al  in  Europe.  Vienna  and  Strasbuw 
have  the  mgbest  spires ;  the  fonneTis46Sfbet,  the  latter  456 
feet  high,  (For  information  on  English  cathedrals  we  most 
refer  the  reader  to  Britton's  Cathedralt,  seventeen  of  which 
have  been  treated  by  him  in  separate  publications,  beauti' 
fUlly  and  correctly  illustrated ;  Bentham's  Ely,  and  Miller's 
Ely;  Dugdflle's  M/maslieon;  Dodsworth  s  Salisbury, 
Wild's  Lincoln  and  IVorceaier  ;  Browne  Willis's  5«rwy  0/ 
the  Cathedrah.) 
CHURCH,  STATES  OF  THE.  [Papal  States.] 
CHURCHILL.  [Maklbokouoh.] 
CHURCHILL,  CHARLES,  was  bom  ra  1731,  m  West- 
minster, where,  in  St.  John's  parish,  his  fiitber  was  eurate. 
After  acconfplishing  the  usual  period  of  grammatical  stn- 
dies  in  Westminster  School,  he  was  taken  by  his  &ther  to 
Oxford  to  be  matriculated  in  that  university:  but  his  vola- 
tility and  vivacity  of  imagination,  which  already  had  pre- 
vented his  becoming  diBtinguished  in  the  scholastic  routine, 
occasioned  his  rejection  at  the  entrance  examination.  It 
is  said  that  the  sage  solemnity  of  the  examiner's  visage, 
arrayed  in  a  large  bushy  wig,  contrasted  so  strangely  with 
the  frivolous  .grammatical  questions  proposed  for  solution, 
that  Churchiu  imprudently  indulged  in  a  fit  of  laughter ; 
and  instead  of  making  the  proper  replies,  he  aggravated 
the  indecorum  of  his  conduct  bv  making  ftcetious  and 
satirical  remarks,  andprooeeded  to  mterroffate  the  examiner 
on  which,  (tf  course,  he  was  dismissed  with  indignant  dis 
pleasure.  He  was  shortly  after  admitted  a  member  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge^  where  however  he  took  no  degree, 
hut  soon  returned  to  Westminster,  where  be  became  pas- 
sionately attached  to  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Soott; 
whom,  although  he  was  but  in  his  seventeeuth  year,  1m 
precipitately  married,  without  any  laeans  or  plan  of  «ub- 
sifltence.  Aftwaye«'srewd^Jipft,i^^feh^j>(i^^ 
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takmg  orders.  At  the  age  of  26  he  vbs  ordained  by  bishop 
Sherlock,  who  u  said  to  lure  exclaimed, '  Grood  God!  before 
what  sort  of  an  examiner  must  this  gentleman  have  been, 
Then  he  was  pronounced  to  be  deficient  in  scholastic  edu- 
cation  ? '  Most  of  bis  biographers  state  that  he  now  re- 
paired to  a  curai^in  Wa^of  30i  a  year,  and  that  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  fitmily,  he  sought  to  augment  this  mise- 
rable pittance  by  fitting  up  a  cidAiHceUar,  and  undertaking 
to  supply  this  artide  to  the  neighbourhood ;  a  project 
which  terminated  in  his  becoming  a  bankrupt  But  this 
statement  is  contradicted  by  the  editor  of  his  works,  pub- 
lished i:  .  S04,whoasserts,inapreflxed biographical  account, 
which  appears  to  be  collected  from  audientic  documents, 
that  Ghurchni  went  at  this  period  to  officiate  in  the  curacy 
of  Rainham,  in  Essex,  previously  held  by  his  father,  and 
that  he  there  opened  a  school.  It  is  probable  that  the 
cider  story  may  have  arisen  from  some  coniused  relation  of 
the  fact  that  Churchill  was  first  ordained  deacon  on  the ' 
smalt  curacy  of  Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  which,  as  being 
not  fax  from  Wales,  and  &mouB  fur  cider,  presents  sal- 
fleient  data  for  MtB  makers  of  marTellous  ana  interesting 
anecdotes.  In  1758,  on  the  death  <tf  his  ftther,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  curaey  of  St  John's,  in  Westminater.  and 
from  this  period  a  total  alteration  took  place  in  his  cha- 
racter and  habits,  which,  from  having  been  hitherto  those 
of  a  moral,  domestic,  and  studious  man,  became  gradually 
ruined,  and  terminated  in  avowed  and  abandoned  licen- 
tiousness. This  change  may  be  attributed  to  his  intimacy 
with  the  talented  and  profligate  poet,  Robert  Lh>yd,  whose 
father.  Dr.  Lloyd,  a  master  of  Westminster  school,  about 
this  time  interposed  as  the  friend  of  Churchill,  and  rescued 
liim  from  jail  by  advancing  to  his  creditors  a  composition 
of  five  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  but,  to  the  credit  of  Churchill, 
it  must  be  ulded,  that  he  himself  subsequently  paid  the 
whole  amount  His  first  poems  were  'The  Bard'  and  the 
'  Conclave,'  for  whidi  he  was  unable  to  obtam  a  publisher. 
'The  RoBciad,*  a  very  dlever  and  severe  satire  upon  the 
principal  theatrical  managers  and  performers  at  that  time, 
was  published  in  I78I,  at  liis  own  risk ;  the  London  pub- 
lishers having  refrised  to  givo  five  guineas  for  the  HS.  It 
obtained  an  amazing  popularity,  and  was  answered  by  the 
numerous  parties  attacked  in  Churchilliads,  Murphyads, 
Examiners,  &c.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  the  author, 
as  a  poet  and  constant  play-goer,  was  well  qualified  to  ex- 
press a  critical  judgment.  Like  most  of  Churchill's  pro- 
ductions, it  is  more  remarkable  for  energy  and  eloquent 
roughness  of  sarcasm,  than  for  polished  phraseology  or 
refined  sentiment  His  next  poem,  'The  Apology,'  written 
in  reply  to  his  critical  adversaries,  is  pernaps  the  most 
flmshed  and  correct  of  his  works.  Thepoem  ^led'Night' 
was  intended  aa  an  apology  for  his  own  nocturnal  oelebra- 
tions  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  These  oKies,  in  which 
Churchill  was  associated  with  the  convivial  wits  of  his  time, 
Colman,  Thornton,  &C.,  are  well  described  in  Oiarles  John- 
son's '  Chrysal ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea.'  The 
argument  of  the  '  Apology  *  is  bad  enough ;  showii^  only 
that  the  open  avowal  of  vice  and  Ucentiousness  is  less  cul- 
pable than  the  practice  of  it  under  the  hypocritical  assump- 
tion of  sanctified  temperance.  '  Tlie  Ghost,'  a  poetical 
satire  on  the  ridiculous  imposture  at  Cock-lane,  served  but 
little  to  increase  the  literan'  fame  of  its  author.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  well-delineated  characters,  it  is  a  series 
of  rugged  Hudibrastic  incongruities.  '  Pomposo,*  in  this 
poem,^  intended  for  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  designated 
Churchill  'a  shallow  follow.'  In  1762  Churchill  became 
aoquainted  with  John  Wilkes,  and  contributed  to  the  pages 
of  the  'North Briton.'  To  gratiiy  his  political  patron,  he 
wrote  'The  Prophecy  of  Famine;  a  Scots  Pastoral,*  which 
was  fireatly  extolled,  not  only  by  Wflkes,  and  the  politicians 
of  bis  party,  who  said  it  was  '  personal,  poetical,  and  poli- 
Ueal^'  but  by  the  literary  public  The  editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  Churchill's  works  declares  it  to  be  '  one  of  the 
uoat  admirable  specimens  of  satirical  composition  in  the 
Xnglisb  language.'  There  is  much  humour  in  the  follow- 
ing imitation  of  Virgil's  '  Ante  leves  e^  pascentur  in 
Bthere  cervi.'  &c  iEclog.  I.) 

'All,  Jockpy.  Ill  ftdTimtlhon,  I  vit. 
To  think  <a  unn  ri  at  such  a  time  an  this. 
Suoner  ahall  hrrbagtf  crown  these  barren  loeki ; 
Sooner  ■hftll  BeeMi  clothe  these  ni|tBPd  flockl; 
SooMr  skall  want  k{m  ahapherda  of  the  Mmdi, 
And  wt  fcrgat  to  Uts  btm  haod  ta  mouth.' 

The  praue  and  proAt  whioh  CSiuiehill  obtained  by  this 


jeu  d'esprit  seem  to  have  overwhelmed  his  common 
sense:  he  plunged  at  once  into  the  greatest  irregu- 
larities of  conduct,  which  drew  from  his  parishioners  s 
serious  remonstrance,  and  induced  liim  to  relinquish  the 
clerical  profession.  At  the  same  time  he  quarrelled  with 
and  separated  from  his  wifo^  who  herself  is  said  to  have 
been  any  thing  but  a  prude.  The  utter  recklessness  of  hii 
conduct  at  this  pe^od  is  shown  by  his  seduction  of  a  tradea- 
man's  daughter  in  Westminster,  whom  he  shortly  afterwurdi 
abandoned.  His  poera  called  'The  Conference'  was  com- 
posed whilst  he  seemed  to  suffer  some  feeling8<^  contrition. 
A  published  letter  to  one  of  hi&  friends  on  the  occasion  of  hie 
quitting  his  profession  and  his  wife,  contains  the  following 
assertion  : — '  I  have  got  rid  of  both  my  causes  of  complain) 
— the  woman  I  was  tired  of,  and  the  gown  I  was  displeased 
with.  I  find  no  pricks  of  conscience  for  what  I  have  done, 
but  am  much  easier  in  my  mind.  I  feel  myself  in  the  situ- 
ation of  a  man  who  has  carried  a  d  d  heavy  load  a  lonfi 

way,  and  then  sets  it  down.'  After  throwing  aside  his 
clerical  habit,  he  appeared  in  a  blue  coat,  gold-laced  waist- 
coat, la^  rulfies,  and  a  gold-laced  hat  His  satirical 
'Epistle  to  Hogarth'  was  revenged  by  the  artist's  carica- 
ture of 'The  Reverend  Mr.  Churchill  as  a  Russian  bear*  in 
canonicals,  holdinj^  a  club  and  a  pot  of  porter,  with  a  pug- 
dog  which  is  treating  the  poet's  works  with  great  indignity. 
We  have  still  to  mention  several  poems,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  satirical;  namely,  'The  Duellist;'  'The 
Author ; '  *  Gotham ; '  '  The  Candidate ;  *  *  Independence ; ' 
'  The  Journey ;  *  and  '  Farewell.'  Of  these, '  The  Author ' 
is  by  for  the  most  pleasing:  the  satire  is  general,  and  de- 
lineates with  great  effect  the  prim  pedantry  of  collegiate 
life.  'The  Candidate'  is  leplete  with  poetical  fire  and 
spirit  'Farewell 'is  comparatively  tame,  and  'Gotham,' 
which  was  written  during  a  short  fit  of  retirement  and  re- 
formation, is  chiefly  descriptive.  Churchill  was  a  rlosc 
and  occaa^bnally  a  very  succosfiil  imitator  of  Dryden.  His 
verses  have  mudi  of  the  fervour  and  force  of  this  great  poet ; 
and  at  the  same  time  all  the  coarseness  and  ruttfedness  ol 
Donne  and  Oldham.  He  has  been  styled  Uie  bard  of 
liberty,  and  the  scourge  of  tyranny.  He  was  fhuik.  sincere, 
and  generous  to  a  wult;  and  apparently  not  naturally 
vicious,  but  the  unfortunate  victim  of  dissolute  companions. 
Cowper,  in  a  long  passa^  in  his  'Table  Talk,*  assigns  him, 
on  the  whole,  a  distinguished  place  as  a  poet,  calling  him  a 
'spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit.'  He  died  at  Bou- 
logne, in  1765,  while  on  a  visit  to  Wilkes,  his  inlimat^ 
friend.  His  complete  works  were  published  in  8vo.,  in 
1804,  with  a  life  and  portrait.  Some  interesting  particular^ 
are  given  in 'Genuine  Memoirs  of  Mr. Ghurdiill,*  ISmo^ 
1765. 

CHURCHWARDENS  are  parish  officer^  who  by  lairi 
have  a  limited  charge  of  the  ftbrio  of  the  parish  church,  o] 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  its  repairs,  and  of  ths 
arrangement  of  the  pews  and  seats.  Certain  other  dutiei 
are  imposed  upon  them  on  particular  occasions.  Thcr< 
are  usually  two  churchwardens  in  each  parish,  but  by  cu» 
torn  there  may  be  only  one.  It  is  said  by  some  authoritieJ 
that  by  the  common  law  the  right  of  cfaoosiiw  diurchwardeiM 
is  in  the  parson  and  the  parishioners.  Ilus  is  however  Im 
no  means  universally  the  case,  as  a  custom  prevails  ii 
many  parches  for  the  parishioners  to  choose  both,  and  q 
some  both  are  elected  by  a  select  vestry.  The  eighty-nintl 
canon  of  1603  directs  that  'churchwardens  shall  be  chosei 
yearly  in  Easter  week  by  the  joint  consent  of  Uie  ministd 
and  parishioners,  if  it  may  be ;  but  if  the^  cannot  agree 
the  minister  shall  choose  one  and  Uie  parishioners  anothen 
It  has  however  been  questioned  how  for  these  canons  ai^ 
binding  upon  the  laity,  even  in  matters  eoeksiastieal.  ] 

Hie  ustud  duties  of  churchwardens  are,  to  take  care  thfl 
the  churdies  are  sufficiently  repaired ;  to  distribute  send 
amon^  the  parishioners,  under  the  control  of  the  ordinal^ 
to  mamtain  order  and  decorum  in  ^e  diurch  during  in 
time  of  divine  service ;  and  to  pnndde  the  fhrniture  for  tn 
church,  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  sacrament  and  tlj 
books  directed  by  law  to  be  used  by  the  minister  in  coH 
ducting  public  worship.  In  addition  to  these  ordinuj 
duties,  the  churchwardens  are  by  virtue  of  their  offia 
overseers  of  the  poor,  under  the  statutes  for  the  relief  i 
the  poor  ;  they  are  also  required  to  present  to  the  bishJ 
all  things  presentable  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  tfl 
late  to  the  church,  minister,  or  parishioners.  In  lanj 
parishes  there  are  somedmes  oflMnxaUediidpsiiMa  (« 
nodanun)  or  questmfiigiliidHfMylAimeMj^piw  aviiittS 
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diurohwardens  in  inquiring  into  offences  and  making  pre- 
senlmeuta.  CUurchnurdeus  and  sidesmen  were  formerly 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  offi  ee  before  entering  upon 
their  respective  duties ;  but  by  &  recent  statute,  &  and  6 
Will.  IV,  c  62,  8.  9,  it  is  enacted  that,  in  lieu  of  such  oath, 
they  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  befbre  the 
ordinary,  that  they  viU&ithfuUy  and  diligently  perform  the 
duties  of  their  offices. 

If  <^urcbwBrdens  are  guilty  of  any  wilful  malversa- 
tion, or  if  they  refuse  to  account  to  the  parisfaioners  at 
the  termination  of  their  period  of  service,  they  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  summarily  before  the  bishop  by  any  pa- 
rishioner who  is  interested,  or  the  new  churchwardens  may 
maintain  an  action  of  account  against  them  at  common  law ; 
in  which  action  the  parishioners,  other  than  such  as  re- 
ceive alms,  are  admissible  as  witnesses.  (Stat.  3  Will.  III., 
ell,  sec.  12.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  uctions  brought 
against  them  for  any  thing  done  hy  virtue  of  their  oMce, 
if  a  verdict  be  ^iven  for  Uiem,  or  if  the  plaintiff  be  non- 
suited or  disoontmue,  they  are  entitled  to  double  costs  by 
Stats.  7  Jas.  I.  c  5,  and  21  Jas.  I.  c.  12. 

Under  the  59th  Geo.  m.,  e.  12,  a>  17,  churchwardens 
and  overseers  are  empowered  to  take  and  liold  lands  in 
trust  for  the  parish  as  a  corporate  body ;  and  by  a  decision 
under  this  act,  they  can  tdso  take  and  hold  any  other  lands 
and  hereditaments  belonging  to  the  parish,  the  profits  of 
which  are  applied  in  aid  of  the  church  rate.  (Burn's 
Justice,  and  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  tit.  '  Church- 
wardens.')  

CHUSITE.  Found  by  Saussure  in  the  porphyritic 
rorks  near  Limburg ;  occurs  massive,  granular,  translucent 
and  ofagreasvlustre.  Dr.  Thomson  refers  it  to  Chrysolite. 

CHUTA  NAGPORE  (LITTLE  NAGPORE),  a  large 
zamindary  in  the  district  of  Ramghur,  forming  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  and  containing,  accord- 
ing to  Major  Rennell,  9329  square  miles.  The  name  Nag- 
rxirc  is  indicative  of  the  belief  that  the  territory  cmitains 
'liamoncU ;  and  the  distinctive  title  Chuta  Eer\es  ttAtistin- 
•;tii.sh  it  ttom  the  district  of  the  same  nnme  in  the  Boonsla 
(luminions.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  much  diversified, 
(•'or  the  most  part  it  is  hilly  and  covered  with  jungle,  the 
LCrowth  of  which  was,  until  very  recently,  much  encouraged 
\iv  the  successive  rajahs  as  the  means  of^ preventing  invasion 
iiiid  preserving  their  independence,  although  it  renders  the 
rlimate  unht»lthy,  especially  to  stranccrs.  The  country 
presents  also  several  extensive  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is 
very  fertile,  and  yields  abundant  har\ests  of  pulse,  wheat, 
barley,  cotton,  and  sugar.  The  whole  district  is  well 
watered,  so  &r  at  least  as  relates  to  the  irrigation  of  the 
land;  the  hiUs  contain  the  sources  of  many  streams,  which 
do  not  attain  any  considerable  size,  so  as  to  be  navigable, 
until  they  have  quitted  the  limits  of  the  territory :  under 
these  circumstances,  rice  is  produced  in  great  abundance. 
Iron  ore  abbunds  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  smelting  wojild  be  so  ^at  that  it  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  import  iron  from  England  than  to  establish 
furnaces  upon  the  spot  ' 

ITie  country  is  but  thinly  populated  in  general,  and  con- 
:ains  only  a  small  number  of  villages.  Among  the  hills 
are  some  tribes  who  use  little  or  no  clothing,  and  are 
considered  by  the  Brahmins  as  barbarians.  For  a  long 
time  subsequent  to  the  first  possession  of  Bahar  by  the 
Enelish,  the  rajahs  of  Chuta  Nagpore  assumed  and  exer- 
4-ised  independent  powers,  and  did  not  dllov  of  the  juris- 
'lictioD  ot  the  ISng^h  courts  of  justice.  In  1809  a  military 
force  was  sent  into  the  country  in  order  to  establish  the 
power  of  the  British,  and  to  organize  a  systematic  police, 
which  ends  vrere  aocomplished  with  some  difiBculty.  Pre- 
viously to  that  time  the  rajah  had  paid  to  the  government 
no  more  than  13,000  rupees  per  annum  out  of  a  clear  re- 
^■enue  of  160,000  rupees,  the  residue  being  employed  in 
keeping  on  foot  a  numerous  body  of  soldiers.  It  has  always 
been  the  svstem  of  the  rajah  to  hold  no  personal  communi- 
cation with  Europeans,  and  not  to  admit  them  into  his 
presence.  On  the  occasion  just  mentioned,  the  rajah, 
Govindnauth  Sahi  Deo,  quitted  his  usual  place  of  residence, 
and  retreated  into  the  jungle,  where  he  succeeded  in  cob- 
realing  himself  althouni  brought  to  consent  to  the  mea- 
sures dictated  by  the  Ei^ish  commander.  Our  present 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  district  and  of  its  in- 
tenial  conffition  is  very  impmect 

(RemMll's  M«moir;  Report  of  Cmmittee  of  Commont 
en  lie  Agian     btdia,  1832.) 


CHYJXmUS  (Zoology).  Leach's  name  for  a  genu 
of  Branchiopoda  of  the  section  Laphyropa.  [Bbanchii- 

PODA.]  . 

CHYLE  (xvX^c),  the  product  of  digestion  formed  by  the 
action  ot  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile  on  the  diyme  in 
the  duodenum.   [Crthb  and  Dtossnoif.] 

CHYME  ix^ftacX  the  product  of  d^estion  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  stomach  on  the  ftwd.    [iftoBsnoir.]  . 

CIBBER,  CAIUS  GABRIEL,  a  celebmted  sculptor,  was 
a  native  of  Holstein,  and  came  to  England  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  two  figures  of  Raging 
and  Melancholy  Madnes^  which  ad<raed  the  prinbipal  gate 
of  Old  Bethlehem  Hospital,  were  his  work,  and  also  the 
bassi-rilievi  on  the  pedestal  of  the  London  Monument 
He  married  the  daughter  of  William  Goll^,  Esq.  of 
Glaiston,  in  Rutlandshire,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  An- 
thony 0>lley,  a  stanch  royalist,  who  in  the  cause  of  Charles 
1.  reduced  his  estate  ttom  ZO^HL  to  300/.  per  annum. 
By  this  lady  he  had  CoUey  Cibber,  the  actor,  dnmatist,  and 
poet  laureat  Mr.  Gibber  was  employed  in  the  Utter  years 
of  his  life  by  the  earl,  afterwards  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  the 
improvement  and  decoration  of  the  maeoiflcent  femily  seat 
at  Chatsworth;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Hevolutkm  in  1688, 
he  took  arms  under  that  nobleman  in  &vour  of  the  prince 
of  Orange. 

CIBBER,  COLLEY,  was  bom,  according  to  his  own 
statement  on  the  6th  of  November,  o.s.,  1671,  in  South- 
ampton Street  Covent  Garden.  In  1682  he  was  sent  to  the 
Free  School  at  Grantham,  Lincolnshire.  In  1687  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  in  1688  was  at  his  &tfaer's  request 
received  as  a  volunteer  in  the  forces  raised  by  the  earl  of 
Devonshire  in  support  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  In  1669 
he  indulged  an  early  conceived  inclination  ^r  the  stage,  by 
fixing  upon  it  soiously  as  his  profession ;  and  after  peaform- 
ing  gratuitously  forahout  eight  or  nine  months,  obtained  an 
engagement  at  a  salary  of  ten  shillings  per  week.  This  pit- 
tance was  afterwards  increased  to  Ofteeif  shillings;  but  a 
feeble  voice  and  a  meagre  person  were  oonsid«rable  obstacles 
to  his  progress,  and  the  trifling  part  of  the  Chaplain  in 
Otway*s  'Orphan'  was  the  first  in  which  he  obtained  any 
notice.  His  performance  of  Lord  Touchwood  at  a  very  short 
notice,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Kynaston's  illness,  obtained 
him  the  commendations  of  Congreve  and  five  additional 
shillings  per  week.  At  this  time,  being  scarcely  tweniy- 
two  years  of  i^e,  after  a  very  short  courtship,  he  married 
Miss  Shore,  to  the  great  anger  of  her  lather,  who  imme- 
diately spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  property  in  the  ercclion 
of  a  little  retreat  upon  the  Thames,  which  he  called  Shore's 
Folly.  M'  Cibber  8  professioDal  pn^ress  was  very  slow 
for  some  ywn,  notwithstanding  hi*  having  turned  author, 
and  the  success  of  his  comedies,  'Love*8  Last  Shift,'  'Love 
makes  a  Man,*  'She  Would  and  She  Would  Not,'  'The 
Ckffeless  Husband,*  &c.  In  1711  howevw  he  became  joint 
patentee  with  Collier,  Wilks.  ukL  IX^get  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane,  and  afterwards  with  Booth,  Wilks. 
and  Sir  Richard  Steele ;  which  latter  partnership  continued 
tilt  the  death  of  Mr.  Eusden,  the  poet  laureat  in  1730. 
when  Cibber  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  and  sold  out, 
having  become  during  his  nineteen  years'  management 
so  great  a  favourite  witn  the  pubUe  in  the  performance  of 
fops  and  fbeble  old  men,  that  aftor  he  had  retired  ftom 
the  stage  he  was  occasionally  tempted  hack  to  it  by  the 
offer  of  fifty  guineas  for  one  night's  performance.  In  1745 
he  played  Pandolph  in  his  own  tiuedy  of  *  ^pal  Tyranny,* 
bdng  at  that  time  in  the  aeventy-flnh  jtn  of  nis  age.  On 
the  12th  of  December,  1757,  iJMnt  nine  in  the  morning, 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  by  his  man-servant  wiui 
whom  he  had  been  ip  convwsation  about  three  hours  before 
apparently  in  perfect  health.  He  had  recently  completed 
his  eighty-sixth  year. 

Mr.  Cibber  has  described  himself  with  considerable  can- 
dour in  his  well-known  and  very  amusing  '  Apoli^'  for  his 
life.  Vain,  inconsistent  and  negligent  he  was  withal  a 
quick-witted,  good-humoured,  and  el^ant  gentleman.  His 
person,  though  spare  and  unprepossessing  in  youth,  im- 
proved considerably  as  he  advanced  in  life:  a  fact  confirmed 
by  a  fine  portrait  of  him  in  the  collection  at  the  Garrick 
Olub,  in  his  fevourite  part  of  Lord  Foppington.  As  a  writer 
of  comedv,  he  is  inferior  perhaps  onlv  to  Congreve,  Wycherly, 
and  Vanfcrugh ;  but  his  Birth-day  Odes  are  hy  no  means  ex- 
ceptions to  the  usual  dulness  of  sneh  ocnnpositions..  Hia 
best  comedy  is  allowed  to  be  'The  Osiden  Husband,*  the 
dmlegne  of  vhieh  is  ddij^tfully  eaqr  and-|ioUshed;  i)iit  the 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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play  which  brought  him  the  moBt  mtmej  was  his  adaptation 
of  Molidre's  '  Tartuffe,*  entitled  *  The  Nonjuror,*  on  which 
Bickerstaff  afterwards  fotmded  his  '  Hvpochte.'  Fbr  this 
play  Ki^  George  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  sent  him 
200L  1^  was  the  author  and  adapter  of  nearly  thirty 
dramas  of  Tarious  descriptiona,  amongst  which,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  we  may  record  'The  Provoked  Hus- 
band,' written  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
and  the  modem  acting  version  of  Shakspeare's  'Richard 
HL'  His  'Apology*  IS  published  in  two  voU,  12mo4  and 
bis  dramatic  works  m  five  vola,  12mo. 

GIBBER,  THEOPHILUS.  the  son  of  the  lauraat,  was 
bom  on  the  26th  November,  1703.  At  the  age  <^  thirteen 
be  was  lent  to  Winchester  school,  where  he  remained  but 
three  «  four  yean^  for  in  1721  we  find  him  on  the  stage 
perfiwming  in  the  'ConseiouB  Lovers.'  He  acquired  consi- 
derable reputation  in  characters  similar  to  those  supported 
hy  his  fother.  He  married  eai^  an  actress  of  the  name  itf 
Johnson,  who  died  in  1733,  and  in  1734  he  formed  a  second 
union  with  Uiss  Ame.  His  extravaf^t  habits  forced  liim 
to  retire  to  Jranoe  in  1738,  and  on  his  return  he  separated 
from  his  wifo  under  very  discreditable  circumstances.  After 
twen^  years  more  passed  some  in  prison  and  the  rest  in 
alternate  prodigality  and  penury,  he  engaged  with  Mr. 
Sheridan  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  and  sailra  wi  Ireland  in 
company  with  Mr.  Maddox,  a  dancer  on  the  wire,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1 7  58.  The  vessel  was  however  driven  by 
a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  going  immediately  to 
pieoei^  Cibhtf,  his  companion,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  panengais  perished. 

Gibber  wrote  and  altered  a  fow  onimpoirtaDt  diama^  and 
was  oonoenwd  in  a  work  entitled  'An  Aoootmt  of  die  Lives 
of  the  Poeta  of  Great  ^tain  and  Ireland,*  5  Toh,  12mo., 
wfaidi  was  published  under  his  name  only. 

GIBBER.  SUSANNA  MARIA,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Ame,  an  upholsterer  in  Covent  Garden,  and  sister  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Arne  the  composer,  made  her  first  appearance  as  a 
singwr.  In  1734  she  married  Mr.  Theoi^us  Gibber,  son  of 
the  laureat,  and  in  1736  attempted  the  partof  Zara  inHilPs 
tragedy  of  that  name.  Her  success  was  most  decided,  and 
she  rapidly  became  a  great  and  deserved  £ivourite.  Her 
imion  with  Mr.  Gbber  was  an  unCortunate  one,  and  a  sepa- 
mtion  took  place  about  five  years  afterwards.  She  died 
January  30,  1766,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Gairick  is  reported  to  have  exclauned 
when  he  heard  of  her  death, '  Then  l^agedy  expired  wiUi  her !  * 

CICADAOILA,  [HoHonEnA.1 

GICADEOXA  (Latreille).  C£RtX)'FIDiB  (Leaeh).  a 
mily  of  inaeots  of  ibe  order  Hymeooptera  and  section  Cica- 
darue.  This  &mily  is  synonymous  with  the  Cicada  Ranatra 
of  Linn»ua.  The  species  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  allied  groups  1^  ueir  having  the  antenna  situated  be- 
tween the  eyes.  These  insects  are  generally  small,  and 
leap  by  means  of  their  hind  legs. 

The  genera  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads  or  sec- 
tions ;  tiaose  in  which  the  ben^  is  hidden  by  the  pro-thorax, 
which  is  always  very  large,  generally  much  humped,  and 
has  the  posterior  portion  produced  over  the  abdomen, 
sometimes  so  as  to  completely  cover  that  part,  or  even 
extend  b^ywd  its  apex;  the  antennn  are  very  small,  and 
inserted  in  a  cavity  oa  the  head.  To  this  section  belong 
^e^wsra  Jftn&ran^  Tragt^t  DmmU,  Atcyxiiwii,  and 

Ihwe  are  perhaps  no  insects  more  remarkable  in  atruc- 
ture,  and  whose  appearance  is  more  grotesc|ue,  than  most 
ef  iSa/a  speeieB  oi  this  group.  Their  peoulianty  arises  from 
tbe  great  dsvali^ment  of  the  pro-thorax:  this  part  is 
sometimes  so  large  as  greatly  to  exceed  in  sise  all  the 
other  parts  taken  together.  We  have  selected  for  illustra- 
tiou  two  species  of  the  genus  Boeydium,  as  being  the  most 
remarkable ;  the  first  is  the  Boeydium  tintinru^ul^erum. 
In  this  species  the  thorax  is  black  and  glossy ;  the  poste- 
rior part  is  elongated  and  pcanted,  and  from  the  disc  there 
arises  a  vertioal  appendage,  the  summit  of  which  bears  four 
slender  horisoutu  stalky  aaeh  of  whieb  is  Aimished  with  a 
little  round  bhuik  ^ihexical  body:  these  little  globes  are 
eovered  with  fine  hairs;  the  abdomen  is  reddish,  and  the 
wines  are  variegated  with  the  same  colour. 

The  second  «  the  Boeydium  gdlmitum.  This  species, 
as  well  as  the  ine  just  described,  inhabits  Brazil ;  the  pro- 
thorax  is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour ;  the  postierior  ]^rt 
iaekngated;  thedise  ia^evatad  into  a prooess  which  vat 
first  compressed,  but  at  ^  summit  becwnes  dilated  into  «it 


broad  angular  mass,  and  throws  ont  stiattened  portion,  which 
suddenly  bends  downwards  towards  the  body,  and  then  runs 
parallel  with  it  Tbe  win^  are  transparent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  basal  and  a^jical  portion  of  the  upper  ones. 
The  princijial  distinguishing  characters  of  the  eenus  Boey' 
dium  consist  in  the  elytra  being  wholly  or  partially  exposed 
i.  not  covered  by  the  pro-thorax ;  and  the  poiterior  pro 
longation  of  the  pro-thorax  narrowed  and  pointed. 
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F^0. 1,  Boeydium  i;aleriluin.    «,  naliinl  Ingtb. 
~  \  %,  Itwyilitim  Untinubulifarum.  i.  natnnJ  koglh. 


Of  the  genus  Cenirotus  two  species  are  found  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  more  common  species  is  Centrotus  comutus. 
This  little  insect  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  hazel  and 
other  shrubs,  in  the  early  summer  months.  It  is  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  brown  colour;  the 
pro-thorax  is  prolonged  posteriorly  (this  part  is  compressed 
and  pointed,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  abdo- 
men), and  the  sides  are  dilated,  and  form  two  hom-liko 
pntjections:  a  character  from  which  the  insect  has  re- 
ceived in  France  the  jame  of  le  petit  DitMe.  The  wings 
are  brownish  and  semi-transparent  In  this  genus  thu 
wings  are  exposed,  as  in  the  last,  but  the  species  difi'er  in 
having  a  visible  scutellum. 

In  Uie  second  division  of  the  Cicadellet,  the  bead  is  on  a 
line  with  the  u^r  sur&ce  of  the  pro-thorax,  or  nearly  so ; 
the  latter  part  is  of  moderate  size,  and  without  the  extra- 
ordinary processes  which  characteriie  the  former  di\Tsion 
—the  wings  are  consequently  always  fentirely  exposed ;  the 
scutellum  is  distinct  and  of  a  triangular  form.  To  this  di- 
vision belong  the  genera  JE«to/ton,  Laira^  Ciccut,  Cercopis, 
Eulopa,  JSi^iUx,  jPentMmia,  Jatttu,  Tetttgoniot  and  soma 
others. 

Of  the  genua  Ctrcojnt  (Latreille)  we  have  many 
q^ecies  in  ttiis  countnr.  They  are  all  small.  The  largest 
and  most  beau^uL  of  the  British  species  is  the  Ctrcopit 
vulnarata.  This  insect  is  about  ono-third  of  an  inch  in 
length;  black;  the  upper  wings  are  obsctirc,  and  have  each 
two  large  red  spots  (one  at  the  base  and  another  in  the 
middlej,  and  a  iascia  of  the  same  oolour  near  the  apex,  the 
black  uid  the  red  being  about  equally  divided ;  the  under 
wings  are  transparent  This  species  is  not  uncommon  in 
various  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  is  found  on  the  .herbage 
in  woods.  Cercopis  spumaria  is  ene  of  the  most  common 
insects  we  have,  oeing  found  in  abundance  on  the  various 

Slants  in  our  gardena  It  is  sometimes  cdled  the  frog- 
opper,  from  ita  habit  of  leaping  when  apiHroaohcd.  Its 
colour  isb''own>  the  under  wings  are  transparent,  the  upper 
wings  ha.>«  two  white  spots,  one  in  the  middle  and  another 
tawards  the  apex.  The  larva,  in  form,  resembles  the  per- 
fect insect  except  that  it  is  destitute  of  wings;  jt  ia 
Krft  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  is  alwajs  found  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  inclosed  in  a  firothy  liquid,  with  which  it 
surrounds  itself  probably  as  a  protection  against  the  sun's 
mya.  Thu  frothy  liquid  is  commonly  known  in  Englan  d 
by  the  name  of  cuckoo^it,  aikl  in  France  it  ia  eallecl  cra- 
<Attt  d«  grtnouitle.  l^d^         <?9lBrJM>tihe  larva 
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in  fcning  mliineiituy  win^ ;  the  peifoct  imeet  is  about 
tlu«*«xteenthg  <tf  an  inch  m  lei^lL 

Tbe  oharacton  oi  iba  genug  Cercopit  are:—- Antenns 
with  the  third  joint  eonical,  and  turminUed  b^  an  inarticu- 
late Beta;  head  fluniahed  vith  ocelli.  Hub  genus  was 
eatablisbed  by  Fabriciust  and  has  latMy  been  subdivided. 
The  ineeet  last  described  behm^  to  one  of  these  sid>- 
geoera  (Aphrop^ora  of  Germar),  m  vhioh  the  head  has  the 
poaterior  margin  concave,  and  the  ocelli  are  more  widely 
separated  than  in  the  genus  Ctfroopw  as  now  restricted.  Taa 
characters  of  some  othor  sub-genera  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  first  part  of  tbs  Trangaetiong 
(/  the  Eniomoiagieal  Society. 

The  genus  Cicctu  differs  nom  Cercnpit  principally  in  tbe 
species  having  the  seta  of  the  anteanse  articulated  and 
composed  of  five  joints ;  the  auterior  part  of  the  head  usually 
projects. 

genus  of  luminous  or  &,baceoas  plants, 
allied  to  the  vetch.  A  flve-lobed  calyx  whieh  pnneets  on 
the  uppor  nde,  and  an  inflated  two-sMded  pod  wiUi  tuber^ 
culatod  seeds^  give  its  character.  One  species,  Cieer  arie- 
ttmon,  the  Chuk  pea,  a  native  of  Bgypt  and  the  Levant, 
is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  P^cance  tx  its  seeds,  which  bear 
a  atriking  resomblance  to  a  ram's  head.  They  have  for 
ages  beeiLa  common  fiiod  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world, 
but  thor  taste  is  unjJeasant  to  Europeans.  It  is  an  annual, 
and  bears  pale  violet  solitary  flowers.  Two  or  three  other 
species  are  known  to  botanists. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  Cicer  an'e- 
tinum  is,  that  during  the  heats  <^  summer  its  leaves  and 
stem  exude  little  visad  drops,  iriuch,  on  evaporation,  leave 
behind  crystals,  nearly  pure,  of  oxalic  acid.  Its  orateftil 
qualities  are  owing  to  this  acid.  Persons 


who  walk  t^Brough  the  fields  wiiere  it  grows,  with  common 
leather  shoes,  find  them  destroyed  by  the  acid.  Thme 
who  an  ptediaposed  to  ealcidous  eomptaints  should  avoid 
ita  exoasBiTe  use,  eitlier  as  a  salad  or  boiled.  The  frequent 
use  of  this  TegsCaUst  ur  sny  other  ^MMnding  with  tealic 
aeid«  leads  to  .the  ftnnatioD  of  the  oulate  of  lime,  or 
mulberry  oaleulus,  in  the  bladder,  which  is  ibm  moat  HOfljUl. 
and  the  least  influenced  by  intmud  treatment  {Bee  Ma- 
jendie  on  Gravel,  2nd  French  edit) 

CI'CERO.  MARCUS  TULLIUS,  was  bom  at  Arpinum 
on  the  3rd  lA  January,  1 06  b.c.  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Bet' 
vilius  Copio  and  G.  Atilius  Scrranus,  and  was  thus  a  few 
months  older  than  Fompey,  who  was  bora  on  the  last  day 
of  September  in  the  same  year.  (Anpimm.]  The  fiuaily 
seat  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little  stream  Fibrenus 
(fiume  deUa  posta),  near  its  junctioa  with  the  Liris  (Garig- 
lano),  wh«e  the  stream  vS  the  Fibreons  dividing,  finms  an 
island  and  eaieads,  the  scenery  <^  which  ia  the  sidijeet  ef 
die  dialogue  at  Uie  beginnii^  of  the  weond  book  *  De 
Legibus.*  The  villa  GMHToaia  m  now  oooopiBd  m  a  Demi- 
niean  oumnt 

The  Krandfhthar  of  Cioaio  was  Irvhig  here  at  the  time  of 
his  birw,  and  appears  to  tova  bean  a  man  of  iafluenoe  at 
Ar^nm,  where,  tm  a  petty  scale,  the  political  disputes 
(bnaed  s  counterpart  to  those  at  Rome.  The  old  man  seems 
to  have  entertained  the  same  views  ef  public  pdity  as  his 
son,  and  vehemently  epjposed  the  introduction  of  the  vote 
by  baBot  into  the  municipal  proceedings  at  Arpinum,  when 
a  lav  te  that  effect  was  proposed  by  me  Ghratidius,  whose 
family  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Marii,  and  whose 
sister,  it  may  be  observed,  was  the  wife  oStAA.  Cicero,  and 
consequently  the  grandmother  of  the  orator.  The  matter 
in  dispute  wu  referred  to  tbe  consul  Scaurus  at  Rnne,  who 
expressed  lus  regret  tlmt  amsu  of  old Cioero*s«n«gy should 
have  prefcixed  to  e»rt  his  talmtB  in  a  petW  corporatioa 
rather  than  en  the  gieat  theatra  at  Some,  liiere  is  like* 
wise  a.ebaraeteristie  saying  of  his  reeordsd  by  his  grandMn. 
that  the  men  of  his  day  were  tike  Syrian  slavas,-- tbs  more 
Cheek  th^  knew  the  greater  Imaves  they  wme,— an  obser- 
ntkm  prwably  aimed  at  his  t^ponent  GratidiuB,  iibo  was 
w^  aequainted  with  dwt  lan^iuge.  This  Marcus  Cicero 
had  two  sons,  Maxims  and  Lucius.  The  younger  of  these, 
ti^ether  with  his  undo  Gratidius,  who  was  killed  Uiore, 
served  under  Antony  the  orator  in  his  government  of  Cl- 
licia.  Lucius  left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  his 
cousin  Cicero  was  much  attached,  and  whose  death  he  de- 
plores in  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  Attieus. 

Maicus  Gceio,  Qie  fiither  of  tbe  orator,  thoi^h  he  waa  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  leading  men  (^thetimes*  waecom- 
paDfl^    th>  dsUeaey  of  his  Eealth.  to  Ine  in  ntinoMnt; 


but  this  enabled  him  to  pay  the  more  attmtioa  to  the  ed» 
cation  of  faia  two  sons  Marcus  end  Quintus.  His  wilts 
Helvia  had  a  brother,  Aculeo,  the  intimate  friend  tt  X«. 
Crassus,  a  man  eqiially  distinguished  fiir  his  oratory  and  the 
public  offices  he  bad  held;  and  the  two  sons  t^ActUeo^  «Uh 
their  cousins  the  youi^  CMceros,  received  their  education 
together  under  tea^rhers  selected  by  C^assns.  It  is  to  Uiis 
circumstance  Drobebly  that  we  must  attribute  the  special 
direction  of  Cicero's  talents  to  tbe  study  of  oratory.  He 
was  afterwards  removed  by  his  JStther  to  Rome,  where  be 
had  the  assistance  of  Greek  instructors,  more  psrticulBrly 
the  poet  Archias,  who  was  living  \md«r  the  roof  of  L.  Lu- 
cullus.  As  soon  as  he  had  exchanged  tbe  boy's  dress  for 
the  he  was  placed  \inder  the  care  of  Q.  Mucius  Scee- 
vola,  toe  augur,  and  &ther-in-law  of  his  mther's  friend 
Crassus,  and  upon  his  death  attachod  himself  to  the  pontifex 
of  the  same  name,  who  excellod  aU  his  contemporaries  in 
his  knowledge  of  law,  and  added  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments considerable  powers  of  eloquence.  While  Cicero  was 
thus  preparing  himself  fbr  the  fiinim,  he  relieved  the  se- 
verity of  his  legal  and  philosophical  studies  by  an  intermix- 
ture (tf  poetiy.  Even  as  a  boy  he  had  composed  a  poem 
called  '  Pontius  Glaucus,*  whi<m  was  extant  in  Plutarcih^s 
time,  and  be  now  translated  the '  FhEsnomena*  of  Aratus 
into  Latin  verse,  besides  writing  two  original  poems,  one 
called  'MariuB,'  in  honour  of  his  fellow-townsman,  which 
received  the  commendation  of  Scsvola,  and  another  entitled 
'  Limon.'  But  be  was  now  arrived  (b-c.  89)  at  the  age  when 
he  was  called  by  the  laws  of  his  counbry  to  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  he  served  his  first  campai^m  in  the  Marsic  war 
under  Pompeius  Stmbo,  the  &tfaer  of  the  great  Pompey, 
and  was  present  when  Sulla  captured  tbe  Ssmnile  camp  be- 
fi)re  Nolo.  The  termination  of  the  Marsic  war  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  attending  tbe 
leotures  of  two  distinguished  Greek  philcfiophers ;  first  Philo, 
who  then  presided  over  the  Academy,  and  soon  after  ApoUo- 
nius  Molo  itf  Rludos,  iriio  had  been  driven  flxNm  thcdr  homes 
by  the  arms  of  Uitfaridates.  Uiis  prmoe  had  been  lone 
watching  for  an  opportunity  (dT  attacking  the  audwrity  m 
Rome.  The  late  ci\'il  war  in  Italy  had  induced  him  to  throw 
off  all  disguise.  He  bad  overrun  the  Roman  provinoe  of 
Asia,  and  was  already  master  of  nearly  all  Greece  when  the 
Romans  concluded  the  war  with  their  Italian  allies,  with 
the  intention  of  opposii^  their  fomudable  enemy  in  the  East. 
But  unhappily  that  which  should  have  led  to  a  union  of 
their  strength  was  the  cause  of  divisions  stiU  more  disas- 
trous.  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  was 
disputed  between  old  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  led  to  a  series 
of  civil  commotions.  Sulla  however,  who  was  at  the  time 
consul,  had  the  important  provinoe  <k  that  war  allotted  to 
him.  The  appointment  excited  the  furious  oppositioB  Vt 
the  Marian  puty*  sud  Sulla  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
supflriorit?  «  his  party  at  Rome  but  by  bloodshed  and  pro- 
scriptiMi.  His  departure  fbr  the  Mithridatie  war  was  the 
si^bal  tot  re-action,  and  Marius  re-entered  Rome  (b.C.  87) 
with  the  support  of  the  consul  Cinna,  and  put  to  death  all 
the  moat  distmguished  leaders  of  tbe  aristociatio  party,  who 
were  unable  to  make  their  escape  to  Sulla's  army  in  Attica. 
Cicero's  schoolfellow  Pomponius  was  probably  one  the 
fugitives,  for  he  left  Rome  about  this  period,  and  by  a  twenty 
yeais'  restdenoe  in  Athens  acquired  the  surmme  of  Atti- 
eus. Of  Cicero's  pursuits  during  the  three  or  four  next  years 
little  more  is  known  than  that  he  wrote  scHne  .rhetorical 
works,  which  dissatisfied  his  maturer  judgment;  probably 
the  work  entitled  '  De  Inventi<me,'  besides  tranriating  the 
'  CEoonomics'  of  Xenophon,  and  several  dialc^ues  of  Plato. 
He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  both  m  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  raeeived  instnietionin  philoBophy  and  ls§ie  from 
the  WHOM  DiodotuB*  whom  we  ftad  afterwards  living  under 
his  root  whwe  in  &ct  he  died,  leaving  his  piopM^  to 
Cioero.  He  had  also  a  second  opportunity  of  hmrii^  Melo 
at  Rome,  when  the  philosopher  was  sent  on  an  embas^  to 
remind  the  senate  tn  the  servioes  <^  his  countrymen  in  the 
late  war  against  Mithridates.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  (b.c. 
81),  when  Sulla  had  extinguished  all  the  demoenlie  Ele- 
ments of  the  Roman  conatitution,  Cicero  made  his  first  ap 
peaiance  as  an  advocate.  The  raeech  in  fitveur  of  Qottic- 
tiuB,  though  not  the  first  he  delivmed.  is  the  eariiest  of 
those  which  are  now  extant  In  the  fbUowing  jear  his 
voice  was  first  heanl  in  the  forum  in  de&oce  of  Sasbis 
Rosdus  of  Ameria,  on  a  oha^  of  panieide.  The  sub  - 
ject  matter  <tf  the  trial  was  intamatifar  mixed  nn  with  the 
bte  oiva  disBSBsiens,  BO  4bAii^l^Mtt£%^ 
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Um.  Cicero  Ailly  prepared  himself  for  the  occasion,  and 
produoed  bo  powernil  tn  impression,  that,  to  use  his  own 
words,  the  public  voice  at  once  placed  him  among  the  first 
orators  of  Home.  When  he  had  st>ent  two  years  in  the 
wrete  duties  oHiis  profenioD,  the  delicacy  of  hu  health  led 
him  to  withdnv  fia  a  tune  ftom  Rome.  He  first  visited 
Athens  (b.c.  79),  where  he  dsvoted  six  months  to  Antiochus 
of  Asoalon,  the  most  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  old 
ABsdemy.  He  also  attended  Phsearus  apd  Zeno  of  the 
Epicurean  sdiool,  in  company  with  his  friend  Alticus,  and 
practised  dedamation  under  the  directions  of  an  able  rhe- 
torician, named  Diogenes,  of  Syria.  He  next  traversed  the 
whole  Roman  jmivince  of  Asia,  still  cultivating  his  favourite 
pursuit  of  oratory  under  the  first  teachers  of  that  country ; 
and  then  crossed  over  into  Rhodes,  where,  for  the  third 
time,  ha  placed  himself  under  Molo,  and  derived  consider- 
ible  benefit  from  his  instruction,  in  correcting  the  redun- 
dancy of  his  style,  and  moderating  the  vehemence  of  his 
voice  and  action.  He  studied  philosophy  likewise  under 
Posiduniua. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  77,  after  a  two  yrars'  absence,  during  which 
Solla  had  died,  Cicero  returned  to  Rome,  and  married  Te- 
rentia,  whose  rank  and  station  in  society  we  ipay  estimate 
b^  the  fact  that  her  sister  Fabia  was  one  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gms.  He  applied  himself  again  with  zeal  to  the  law  courts 
and  the  fbrum,  in  which  at  this  time  the  most  distinguished 
orators  were  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Hortensius ;  but  next  to 
them  stood  Cicero,  whose  services  were  in  (xinstant  demand 
for  causes  of  the  highest  importance.  Bat  independently 
of  the  reputation  he  was  acquiring,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
opening  the.  way  to  the  political  honours  of  his  country ; 
and  it  IS  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  that  in  the  year 
B.  c.  76  the  three  first  orators  of  Rome,  Cotto,  Hortensius,  and 
Cicero,  were  successful  candidates  for  the  several  offices  of 
consyl,  sHlile,and  qusstor,  which  they  respectiyety  filled  in 
the  fidlowing  year.  Hie  provinces  of  the  qneestors  beine 
distributed  to  therabylot,thBidand  of  Sicily  fell  to  CScero^ 
share,  or  rather  the  western  portion  of  that  island,  which  had 
Lilybseum  for  its  chief  town ;  thewhole  island  being  under 
the  government  of  S.  Peducsus  as  prselor,  with  whom  Cicoro, 
and  above  all  Atticus,  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti* 
mocy,  until  Peducteua  fell  with  Pansa  at  the  battle  before 
Mutina.  Sicily  was  one  of  the  granaries,  as  it  were,  of 
Rome,  and  the  qussstor's  chief  employment  in  it  was  to  sup- 
ply corn  for  the  use  of  the  city;  and  as  there  happened 
to  be  a  peculiar  scarcity  this  year  at  Rome,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  public  quiet  to  send  large  and  speedy  supplies. 
This  task  Cicero  accomplished,  he  tells  us,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  the  hjehest  satis&ction  to  sll  parties  in 
the  prorinoe.  In  the  mam  of  leisure  he  employed  him- 
self as  at  Smne,  in  his  rhetorical  sttidies ;  sotltat  on  his 
return  from  Sicily  his  abilities  as  an  orator  were,  according 
to  his  own  judgment,  in  their  fViU  perfection  and  maturity. 
Before  he  left  Sicily  he  made  a  tour  of  the  island,  and  gra- 
tified himself  by  a  visit  to  Syracuse,  where  he  discovered 
the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  by 
his  countrymen,  and  was  found  overgrown  with  bners.  He 
came  away  from  the  island  extremely  pleased  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  administration,  and  fiatterin^  himself  that  all 
Rome  was  celebrating  his  praise.  In  this  imagination  he 
landed  at  Puteoli,  and  was  not  a  little  mortified  on  being 
asked  by  the  first  friend  he  met, '  How  long  he  had  leu 
Rome,  and  what  news  he  brought  from  thence?*  This 
mortification  however  led  him  to  reflect  that  the  people  of 
Rome  had  diill  ears,  but  quick  eyes ;  so  that  from  this  mo- 
ment he  FBsolved  to  stick  close  to  the  forum,  and  to  live 
perpetually  in  the  view  of  his  countrymen. 

Pompey  was  at  this  time  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Sertorius  in  Spain.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithvnia,  soon 
after  died,  leaving  the  strange  legacy  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans ;  and  the  king  of  Pontus,  ever  ready  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  dissensions  of  the  Romans,  and  justified  on  the 

Cient  occasion  by  the  Bithynian  intrigue,  renewed  his 
tilities  by  a  double  invasion  of  Bithyma  and  Asia.  The 
two  consuls,  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  were  both  sent  to  oppose 
lam :  and  while  the  arms  d  RtHne  were  thug  employ^  in 
thtt  aiflbr«it  ottremities  of  the  empire,  a  still  more  alarm- 
ing war  (bx:.  73)  broke  out  at  Imne,  which  originating 
wrUi  some  ^adiatms  led  to  an  aztwuiTs  insmrectkm  of  Hm 
slaves,  and  under  the  able  conduct  of  Sparteeus  threatened 
4lie  very  existence  of  the  slate.  During  this  turbulent  pe- 
riod Cicero  parsevered  in  a  dose  attendance  upon  the 
^anaOt  thon^  none  of  ^  spaeehas  whidi  he  then  deli- 


vered have  oeen  [ffeserved,  excepting  those  which  relate  to 
the  prosecution  against  Verres.  Peducnus  had  been  suc- 
ceeded, after  one  year's  government  of  Sicily,  by  Sacerdos, 
and  he,  after  the  same  interval,  by  Vores ;  fbr  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  Roman  policy  to  give  to  as  many  as  poasihle  a  ahare 
in  the  plunder  of  the  provinces ;  thoiudt  oceaaionally  supe- 
rior innuenes^  not  the  merit  of  Uie  inwidual,  led  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  government  for  two  or  even  three  years. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Verres,  who  during  three  years 
made  the  Sicilians  feel  all  those  evils  in  their  worst  fbrm 
which  the  Roman  principles  of  provindal  administration  in 
bad  hands  were  so  well  calculated  to  produce.  Cicero  had 
many  difficulties  to  overcome  in  his  endeavours  to  subject 
the  criminal  to  the  punishment  of  his  crime&  In  the  first 
place  the  judicea  (jury),  under  the  law  of  Sulla,  would  con- 
sist exclusively  of  senators ;  that  is,  of  those  who  bad  a  direct 
interest  in  protecting  provincial  mal-odministration.  More- 
over at  the  very  out^t  therq  started  up  a  rival  in  one  Ccot- 1- 
lius,  who  had  been  ^uastor  under  Verres,  and  claimed  a 
preference  to  Cicero  in  Una  task  of  imp^faii^  him.  A  pre- 
vious suit,  technical!;^  caHed  a  divimtia,  was  necessary  to 
decide  between  the  rival  prosecutors.  Cicero  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  jury  that  his  opponent's  object  vras,  to  use 
another  technical  term,  prevaricatio ;  that  is,  to  screen 
the  criminal  by  a  sham  prosecution.  This  previous  point 
being  settled  in  his  fiivour,  he  mode  a  voyage  to  Sicily  to 
examine  witnesses  and  collect  facts  to  support  the  indict- 
ment, taking  his  cousin  Lucius  Cicero  to  assist  him.  Fifty 
days  were  spent  in  their  progress  through  the  island,  in 
which  he  had  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  new  pretor 
Metellus,  who  was  endeavouring,  with  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  at  home,  to  defeat  the  prosecution.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  found  it  necessary  to  guard  against  all  the  arts 
of  delay  which  interest  ormoneycould  procure  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  postponing  the  trial  to  the  next  year,  when  Horten- 
sius and  Hetellus  were  to  be  consuls,  and  Metellus's  brother 
one  of  the  prtetors,  in  which  character  be  might  have  pre- 
sided as  judge  on  the  trial.  Cicero  was  induced  therefore 
to  waive  the  privilege  of  employing  twenty  days  in  the  accu- 
sation ;  and  a  single  speech  on  the  5th  of  August,  followed 
by  an  examination  of  his  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence,  produced  an  impression  so  un&vour- 
able  to  Verres,  that  even  his  advocate  Hortensius  was 
abashed,  and  Verres  went  forthwith  into  exile. 

The  five  other  speeches  against  Verres,  in  which  Cicero 
enters  into  the  details  of  his  charges,  were  never  actually 
spoken,  if  we  may  believe  the  commentator  upon  these  ora- 
tions—-who  passes  under  the  name  of  Asoonius — but  were 
written  subKqnently  at  his  leisure ;  partly  perhaps  to  sub- 
stantiate Jiis  charges  before  the  public,  out  still  more  as 
specimens  of  what  he  oould  do  in  tha  character  of  an  oocu- 
ser,  whidi  he  did  not  (rften  sustain- 
Though  a  verdict  was  given  against  Verres  by  the  jury 
of  senators,  yet  the  past  misconduct  of  that  order  in  their 
judicial  capacity  had  been  so  glaring  that  the  public  indig- 
nation called  for  the  election  of  censors,  whose  office  had 
slept  for  some  years;  and  the  magistrates  so  appointed 
erased  from  the  roll  of  the  senate  sixty-four  of  that  bodv,  ex- 
pressly on  the  ground  of  judicial  corruption.  To  remedy  the 
evil  for  the  future  a  new  law  was  passed,  at  the  suggtistion 
of  the  preetor  Aurelius  Cotta,  hence  called  the  lex  Aurelia^ 
by  which  the  eguites  (knights)  and  certain  of  the  cunmonerR 
{tritnud  eerarit)  were  associated  with  the  senators  in  the  con- 
stitution of  public  juries.  It  was  subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  thislaw  that  Cioaro  made  the  spmdies  in  defence  of 
Q.  Rosdus,  M.  Fonteiua,  and  A.  Cncina.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  celebrated  actor,  whose  name  has  since  become  pro 
verhial.  The  suit  grew  out  of  a  compensation  which  had  been 
made  for  the  death  of  a  slave,  whom  Roscius  had  educated  in 
his  own  profession.  M.  Fonteius  was  the  object  of  a  prose- 
cution fbr  extortion  and  peculation  ide  repetundit)  in'the  pro- 
vince of  Gallia  Transalpina ;  and  must  have  been  guilt}',  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  fragments  of  his  advocate's  speech 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  cause  of  Ccecinawaa  of  i 
private  nature,  and  turned  entirely  upon  dry  points  of  law 
The  ndilesliip  of  Cicero  (b.c.  69)  bad  litUe  of  that  magnifi- 
cence which  was  so  commonly  displayed  in  this  office,  but  it 
gave  the  Sicilians  an  opportuni^  of  showing  their  gratitude 
to  the  prosecutor  of  Verres.  by  supplies  toe  the  public  festi- 
vals. After  an  interval  of  two  years  Cioero  entraw  upon  the 
ofiice  of  prtetor  (b.c.  66X  and  it  fell  opportunely  to  his  lot 
to  preside  in  the  court  of  extortion ;  a  court  entecially  pro- 
vided against  diat  ordiei|]rii^&99Affiit^@li££iS^  at 
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dieprovmoes.  llwyauofCSoezo'spnMonhiqpniUiriud 
tM  connetion  of  lidnitu  Mmw>  in  mpgoatiaa  to  the 
infliMnoe  of  his  Ttin^iqyn  Cnmm.  But  the  most  mnark- 
able  event  in  his  prntorship  was  the  passing  of  the  Hani- 
lian  law,  by  which  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dstes  was  transferred  to  Pompey,  whose  claims  Cicero  sup- 
ported in  a  speech  which  still  remains.  It  was  in  this  year 
too  that  he  defended  CluentiuB.  This  speech  likewise  eusts, 
and  gives  a  sad  ^>ectacle  of  the  uncertaintjr  of  life  and  pro- 
per^ at  this  period.  Before  the  close  of  his  prntorship  he 
twtrothed  his  daughter  Tullia,  who  could  not  have  been 
more  than  ten  vears  old,  to  C  Fiso  FmgL  She  was  at  pre- 
sent his  only  coild,  for  his  son  Marcus  was  not  bom  until 
the  middle  of  the  following  year*  which  was  also  the  birth- 
year  of  Horace. 

On  Uw  azpiimtion  <^  his  ofBce  he  declined  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province,  which  ms  the  usual  rewaxd  <rf  that 
magistTaCT,  preferring  to  employ  his  best  effiirts  at  home 
towards  me  attainment  at  the  proper  period  of  the  con- 
sular office.  This  was  perhaps  ois  chief  object  in  under- 
taking the  d^ence  of  C.  Cornelius,  the  tribune  of  the  pre- 
oedinK  year,  against  a  ohai^  of  treason,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  influence  of  the  aristocracy.  The  guilt 
of  Cornelius  consisted  in  his  enei^etio  ana  suooessAil  sup- 
port of  the  law  against  bribery  in  elections,  called  the  Lex 
AeUia-Calpumia.  Cicero  publi^ed  two  orations  spoken  in 
this  cause,  the  loss  of  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
they  were  reckoned  among  the  most  finished  of  his  compo- 
sition8>  both  by  otiiers  and  b^  himselfl  The  return  of 
AttieuB  from  Athms  at  this  time  was  most  opportune  to 
lus  fkiend  CSoerok  who  looked  upon  the  feQowii^  year  (b.c. 
64)  as  the  moat  eritioal  in  his  life;  and  Attioiu  being  inti- 
mately c<mneetedwi&t]ie  influential  men  of  the  aristocratio 
party,  could  giro  essential  assistance  to  a  new  man,  as  the 
phrase  was,  against  six  candid^es,  two  of  whom  were  of  patri- 
cian blood,  while  the  fotbers  or  ancestors  of  all  bad  already 
filled  public  magistracies.  Cicero's  father  j  ust  lived  to  wit- 
ness the  election  of  his  son  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state. 

From  this  point  the  life  of  Cicero  is  the  history  of  the 
times.  Of  the  orations  he  made  in  the  year  of  his  consu- 
late he  has  himself  siven  a  list  in  a  letter  to  Atticus. 

On  the  kalends  of  January,  immediately  upon  his  assum- 
ing the  consular  robes,  he  attacked  a  tribune,  P.  Servilius 
RuUus,  who  had  a  few  days  before  given  notice  of  an  Ad- 
rian law,  the  meaning  of  which  term  has  already  been  ex- 
plained under  that  name.  Of  this  speech,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  Uw  Senate,  there  »uts  a  considerable  Aragment, 
and  enough  to  show  Uiat  Cioero  was  ^ready  prepared  to  at- 
tach himself  to  the  aristoor^io  partf,  whereas  up  to  this 
time  his  political  life  had  been  of  an  opposite  complexion. 
His  panegyrist,  Bliddleton,  seems  to  acknowledge  the 
change,  and  attributes  his  past  conduct  to  that  necessity  by 
which  the  candidates  for  office  were  forced,  in  the  subordi- 
nate magistracies,  to  practise  all  the  arts  of  popularity,  and 
to  look  forward  to  the  consulship  as  the  end  of  this  subjec- 
tion. Before  the  people  indeed  to  whom  he  addressed  two 
speeches  upon  the  same  subject,  Cicero  still  wore  the  popu- 
lar mask :  and  while  he  expressed  bis  approbation  of  the  prm- 
ciple  of  Agrarian  laws,  aim  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  the 
two GrBoeni,  he artftiUy  opposed theportiealar  uw in  ques- 
tion on  tbe  (Round  that  the  bill  of  Rulliu  created  commis- 
HKiers  with  Mspotic  powers  ibat  mi^t  endanger  the  hber- 
tiesof  Rone,  and  he  prevailed  on  one  of  the  other  tiribunes 
to  put  his  veto  upon  ute  biU.  In  the  defence  of  Rabirius, 
who  was  charasd  with  the  .murder  of  the  tribune  Satumi- 
3U5  three-enf  thirty  years  before,  be  goes  so  &r  as  to  main- 
tain the  r^t  of  the  senateto  place  Rome  in  astate  of  siege, 
if  we  may  borrow  a  modem  term,  or,  in  other  words,  to  sus- 
pend ail  the  laws  which  protect  the  lives  of  citizens,  yet,  in 
the  same  speech,  he  endeavours  to  curry  fovour  with  the 
people  by  neaping  the  highest  praises  on  their  fovounto 
Marius.  Rabirius  had  already  been  convicted  by  the  jiulges 
appointed  to  investigate  the  charee ;  but  appealed,  as  the 
law  allowed  hinii  to  the  people,  who  accordingly  assembled 
in  the  Field  at  Vhn  to  hear  the  i^peal.  While  the  trial 
was  proceeding,  it  wasobserred  that  the  flag  upon  the  Ja- 
nkulum  on  tlw  other  ^e  of  the  ITber  was  lowered,  llus 
of  neceMty  broke  up  the  assembly,  according  to  an  old  law 
which  was  made  when  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  ex- 
tended only  a  few  miles  ftom  the  ci^,  and  was  intended  to 
urotert  the  citizens  fi^m  being  surprised  by  the  enemy. 
The  ol:gect  of  the  law  had  long  passed  away,  but  Roman 
si^erstition  stiU  maintained  the  unless  ceremony,  and  the 


uiitoeratic  par^  emid<9ed  it  on  the  preaoit  oecasiim  in  the 
bands  ot  MetelluB  the  prstor  to  annul  the  proceedings  of 
justice,  tbrn  eratiiMis  m  which  be  defended  O&io  against 
the  populace,  who  were  enraged  at  his  law  for  setting  apart 
special  seats  in  the  theatre  for  the  order  of  the  kni^ts,  and 
that  in  which  he  opposed  the  restoration  of  their  civil  rights 
to  the  sons  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  SuUa,  were 
also  delivered  this  year,  but  nothing  remains  of  them.  Ofthe 
conspiracy  against  Catiline,  and  the  several  speeches  which 
were  made  by  Cicero  in  relation  to  him,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  than  will  be  found  under  the  head  Catilin a. 

Two  other  causes,  in  which  Cicero's  services  as  an  advo- 
cate were  called  forth  during  this  year,  were  those  in  which 
he  defended  C.  Calpumius  Fiso,  the  consul  of  67  b.  and 
L.  Muroia,  the  consul  elect.  The  oration  in  defence  of  Piao 
is  not  extant,  but  it  aiq|iears  that  the  proaeeution  was  fw 
extortion  in  his  goveniment  of  Ciaalyne  Gaul,  and  was 
maintained  at  the  instance  of  Cnaar.  Cioero,  in  a  speech 
made  on  a  subsequrat  occasion,  scans  to  admit  the  guilt  tif 
his  client,  and  to  account  for  Ids  acquittal  on  erounos  alto- 
gether foreign  to  .the  merits  of  the  oase ;  another  proof  of 
toe  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  patriotic  prosecutw 
of  Verres.  His  conduct  is  not  less  reprehensible  in  the 
afiair  of  Murena,  who  was  chan;ed  with  bribery,  treating,  and 
other  violations  of  the  law,  in  his  late  election  to  the  consul - 
ship.  His  guilt  will  not  be  doubtful  to  a  careful  reader  of 
his  advocate's  speech.  The  prosecution  was  suppcrted  by 
Sulpicius  and  Cato,  the  former  a  man  who  may  be  looked 
upon  as  almost  the  founder  of  Roman  law  as  a  science,  and 
(Ate  certainly  the  most  honest  of  his  par^.  Yet  Cioero, 
instead  of  grappling  with  the  charge,  descends  to  a  personal 
attaek  on  me  advocates  opposed  to  nim,  rallyii^  the  profes- 
sion of  Sulpicius  as  trifling,  and  the  principles  of  Cato  as  im- 
practicable. His  defence  amounts  in  feet  to  a  defence  of 
the  crime  rather  than  the  criminal,  which  was  the  more 
discreditable,  as  he  himself  had  only  a  few  weeks  before 
carried  a  new  law  against  bribery. 

The  success  of  Cicero,  in  crushii^  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy, would  probably  have  earned  for  him  the  unmixed 
good  will  of  the  aristocratic  par^,  had  he  not  offended  them 
by  the  vanity  and  presumption  which  that  success  engen- 
dered, and  which  were  the  more  offensive  to  them  in  one 
whose  origin  they  despised.  So  completely  was  he  carried 
away  l^his  sense  of  his  services  to  his  country  that  he  wrote 
a  hktory  of  his  consulship  in  Greek,  and  even  sung  his 
own  glories  in  verse ;  but  the  most  decisive  evidenoe  of  his 
unbouided  vaui^  is  the  extraordinary  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  fiiend  Luoceius.  (AdEm.f.lS.) 

On  the  other  side  he  had  cUunaged  his  reputation  with 
the  people  by  his  evident  change  of  principles ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitate executiott  ofthe  conspirators,  without  the  form  of  a 
trial,  was  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  country  which 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  could  not  justify.  Already  on 
his  laying  down  his  <^ce  there  were  symptoms  of  that  nos- 
tili^  which  gradually  increased,  and  in  a  few  years  drove 
him  in  disgrace  from  the  city  which  he  had  lately  saved. 

But  we  must  return  for  a  while  to  his  forensic  exertions. 
While  the  associates  in  the  crimes  of  Catiline  were,  for  the 
most  part,  prosecuted  and  driven  into  banishment,  it 
{Erased  the  par^  of  the  senate  to  screen  P.  SullOt  whose 
guilt  is  generally  asserted  by  the  historians  of  the  times. 
HortensiuB  and  Cicero  were  his  advocates,  and  the  su^ort 
of  the  latter  is  reported  to  have  been  bought  by  a  loon  of 
'money,  which  Gceio  required  for  a  nurchase  he  was  then 
makingof  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  To  see  this  in  its 
true  l^t,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  receipt  of  a  fee 
was  at  variance  with  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Roman 
bar.  The  anecdote  stands  upon  the  authority  of  A.  Gellius. 
which  might  have  been  instifficient,  were  it  not  indirectly 
yet  decisively  confirmed  bv  more  than  one  passage  in 
Cicero's  letters.  In  the  folbwiug  year  Quintus  Cicero,  the 
brother  of  the  orator,  was  appointed  lo  the  government  of 
the  rich  province  of  Asia,  as  succesMT  to  L.  Flaccus,  who 
came  home  with  the  usual  reputation  for  extortion,  for 
whudi  he  was  called  to  acoonnt  two  years  after.  This 
L.  Flaccus  lutd  been  the  chief  prator  in  the  consulship  of 
Cicero,  and  in  that  capacity  had  been  of  great  service  in  the 
detection  of  the  conspiracy,  so  that  he  bad  a  certain  claim 
upon  Cicero,  which  was  not  neglected.  But  this  trial  was 
proceded  by  one  of  the  aame  nature  which  more  nearly 
concerned  the  oratw.*   C  Antonius.  who  had  been  his  col- 
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le^tw  in  the  enuul&hip,  ma  rwaOtA  fiom  the  ptorisee  of 
Macedonia,  where  he  had  presided  for  two  yean,  and  had 
to  defend  himself  against  an  impeachment  for  the  grosa 
t^acitT  of  whidi  be  had  heen  Kiulty.  This  province  had 
wiginaUj  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  Cicero,  who  took  credit  on 
many  occasions  for  his  disinterestedness  in  transferring  the 
lucrative  appointment  to  his  colleague.  He  omitted  to 
state  that  there  was  a  secret  agreement  between  them,  by 
which  Antoniua  bound  himself  to  make  a  pecun  iary  return 
1  to  Ciceio ;  and  the  extortion  of  which  the  proconsul  had 
been  guiltjr  was  in  port  owing  to  this  obligation.  The  very 
day  on  which  Antonius  was  condemned  was  marked  by  an 
event  still  more  fetal  to  the  peace  of  Cicero — the  adoption 
of  Clodius,  his  enemy,  into  a  plebeian  fhmily.  The  object  of 
Ais  ceremony  wu  to  render  Clodius  digible  to  the  tri- 
bunate^ from  whioht  aa  a  patriciau,  he  waa  excluded ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  obstacle  removed  than  he  offiared  himself 
aa  a  candidate,  and  was  elected  withoat  oppoeition.  After 
some  litde  manceuvring,  the  cause  and  object  of  which  are 
not  very  intelligible,  he  made  public  advertisement  of 
several  new  lam,  which  were  all  aimed  at  the  authoriQr  of 
the  senate ;  and  among  them  waa  one  to  the  effect  that 
whoever  took  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned  and 
without  a  trial  should  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water. 
Although  Cicero  was  not  named  in  this  law,  it  was  so  evi- 
dently aimed  at  him,  that  it  was  necessary  fi^  him  at  once 
to  decide  ujf»n  the  course  he  would  pursue.  Some  recom- 
mended him  to  resist  the  law  by  force,  but  when  be  found 
HaA  Pompey  waa  unwilling  to  support  him,  he  took  the 
advice  of  nis  friends  Cato  and  Hortenaitis,  which  ocancided 
wiUi  the  views  of  Atticus,  and  leaving  the  Add  to  his 
advanaiiee,  went  into  voluntaxy  exile.  Leaviiw  Rome 
towaids  the  end  of  Ifareh  (b.c.  58),  he {Koeeedeato  VOm 
witii  the  intmition  t^muang  aves  into  Sieily,  but  from  this 
he  was  prohibited  by  the  governor,  Virgilius,  although  he 
was  of  the  same  political  party,  and  was  under  obligations 
to  Cicero.  He  received  about  the  same  time  information 
from  Rome  that  a  special  lav  had  been  passed,  which 
forbade  him  to  appear  within  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
miles.  Under  Uiese  circumstances  he  changed  his  route, 
and  proceeded  first  to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  hospi- 
tably entertained  for  some  weeks,  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
Ho  then  crossed  over  to  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Plancius,  the  qusstor  of  the  province,  and  con- 
ducted by  him  to  lliessalonica.  The  conduct  of  Cicero  in 
his  exile  was  such  as  m^ht  have  been  expected  from  one 
whose  mind  had  been  so  extravsmofly  elated  in  proeperitjr. 
He  gave  himself 'up  entirely  to  despondency;  s^»e  of  his 
beat  ftiffiids  as  enemies  in  disguise,  not  ev«k  sparing  Atticus 
and  Cato ;  and  so  completely  lost  tbe  ccmtrol  of  his  fiaelings 
and  his  conduct,  that  his  mind  was  8iq;>poBed  to  be  deranged. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  friends  at  Rome,  whose  fidelity  he 
doubted,  were  actively  ei^;;aged  in  taking  measures  for  hiii 
,  recall.  Already  on  the  1st  of  June  an  unsnccessftil  motion 
vras  made  in  the  senate  to  that  effect.  The  election,  too, 
of  his  ftiend  Lentulus  Spintber  to  the  consulate,  offered  a 
brighter  prospect  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  in  the  interval 
there  oGcurrcNl  a  little  incident  which  gave  him  fr^sh  un- 
easiness.  Some  of  his  enemies  had  pmilished  an  oration, 
which  he  had  composed  some  years  before  in  an  angry 
moment,  a^nqt  an  eminent  senator,  and  had  shown  pri- 
vately to  his  intimate  fhends.  Its  appearance  at  so  unto- 
ward a  mconent  alarmed  Cicero*  who  im^ned  it  had  been 
destrored,  and  he  wrote  to  Atticus  requestingbim  to  disavow 
It  '  Fortunately,'  says  he,  *  I  never  had  any  public  dispute 
with  him,  and  as  the  speech  is  not  written  with  my  usual 
care.  I  diink  you  may  convince  the  world  that  it  is  a  forgery.' 

Awards  the  end  of  the  year  his  residence  atThessalonica 
became  disagreeable  to  him,  and  indeed  he  thot^t  dan- 

Sarous.  His  enemy  Piso  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
[acedonia,  and  the  troops  who  were  to  serve  under  him 
Were  already  expected.  Even  before  this,  some  of  the 
accomplices  of  Catihne,  who  were  living  in  Macedonia  aa 
exiles,  had  been  plotti^,  it  waa  said,  against  the  life  of 
Cieao.  He  dierefore  mind  it  safer  to  ramove  to  Pyirha- 

hlbniet  of  Clemo'i  in  the  CatiUauian  butnau.  and  aa  havltii  andaaronrad 
tainpUeato  Cmu  on  that  oeeaaton,  ia  aimled  aa  a  ecnitpintot  agalnit 
Pompey'i  Ufa.  Ha  deDoanoaa  lODa  leading  aanaton,  indaduif  M.  Brntua, 
u  bla  MoompUoM,  and  !■  thiown  Into  kvH.  Tba  nut  day,  beios  unfn 
oranght  out  by  CMar,  bo  Inelndea  Lneollna  and  Ckm  in  tba  cbaree.  That 
aama  night  ha  b  atrangM  in  anoL  VHiUa  aome  deeland  ba  had  bean  an- 
faoraad  and  then  mnideMd  by  Aaaai,  otbeia  b«Umd  the  ebargaa  mads  by 
Vettliw,  awl  attribntad  hi*  daaih  to  tba  accnaad.  Tha  anthoritiea  ara,  Cle. 
m*M.%,Ml  iVa 8ttH0, 68 1  /■  Fathi,  U;  Snatoa.  J«L  Cm,  17 and  90; 


diivm,  irtiere  he  had  friends,  altboi]^  tt  fiiU  witUii  tiM 

distance  prohibited  by  the  law.  His  residence  tUa 
coast  afforded  an  opportuni^  likei^  for  an  interview  with 
his  friend  Atticus,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a 
fo.Tourite  estate  near  Buthrotom.  While  Cicero  was  na- 
raasing  himself  with  perpetual  fears  and  suspicions,  his 
cause  was  proceeding  prospennialy  at  Rome.  The  tri- 
bunate of  Clodius  terminated  in  December;  the  new 
tribunes  were,  almost  without  exception,  friendly  to  his 
recall ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  tiie  new  consul 
Lentulus  moved  the  senate  for  his  restoratiou.  His  op- 
ponents, however,  w«re  not  yet  driven  from  the  field.  The 
tribunitial  veto  vraa  emjloyed  more  than  once  to  eheck  the 
proceedings.  Scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  disgraced  the 
streets  of  Rome.  Yet  at  last,  on  the  Sflth  of  May,  a  decree 
in  hia  flivonr  pasaad  tlw  senate;  and  on  tile  4di  (tf  August 
a  Uw,  in  eonfirmatbn  i£  the  deere^  was  canrlad  by  the 
people  in  the  great  meeting  of  the  Centoriea.  Ciearo,  in 
anticipation  of  t^wse  measnres,  had  embarked  for  Italy  on 
the  very  day  the  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  and  landed 
the  next  day  at  Brundimini,  vdiere  he  was  received  by  his 
daiu^ter  TuUia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  wore  proftise 
in  ue  honours  they  paid  him,  and  when  the  newa,  that  the 
law  had  passed  ^e  Centuries,  summoned  him  b>  Rome, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  through  which  he  passed 
flocked  in  crowds  to  congratulate  him. 

Cicero's  return  was,  what  he  himself  calls  it,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  life  to  him.  He  had  been  made  to  feel  m  what 
hands  the  weight  of  power  lay,  and  how  daujgerona  it  was  to 
lean  on  the  support  <if  his  aristocratkal  finends.  Ptnnpey 
had  served  him  on  the  late  occasion  of  his  recall  ham  ezDe, 
and  had  acted  with  the  onunurenoe  of  dsaar,  ao  that  it 
was  a  point  ot  gratitude  aa  vraU  as  wudence  to  be  more 
observant  ai  them  than  he  had  himerto  been.  To  Uie 
finmer  he  took  an  early  opportuni^  of  showing  hb  gra- 
titude by  proposing  timt  he  should  be  commissionea  to 
provide  for  a  better  supply  of  com  at  Rome,  where  the  un- 
usual price  of  bread  nad  already  occasioned  serisus  dis- 
turbances. For  this  purpose  he  recommended  diatPtHnpey 
should  be  invested  with  absolute  power  over  all  the  public 
stores  and  corn-rents  of  the  empire  fix  five  years.  The 
proposition  was  readily  accepted,  and  a  vote  paased  that  a 
law  to  that  effect  should  be  brought  before  the  people.  This 
law  was  fiivourably  received  by  all  parties,  and  Pompey  named 
the  proposer  of  the  law  tiie  first  among  his  fifteen  assistant 
commissioners,  an  appointment  adiidi  the  iVttet  accepted, 
vrith  the  atipulation  mat  he  should  not  be  called  away  from 
Rome.  Meanwhile  although  Cicero  was  xeatored  to  hie 
former  d^nity,  there  was  a  diffleulty  in  tiie  teatitntkm 
his  property,  llie  chief  delay  was  wout  his  boose,  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  which  Clodius  had  contrived  to  alienate,  as  he 
hoped,  irretrievably,  by  denudishii^  the  building  and  dedi- 
cating a  temple  upon  the  ground  to  the  goddess  Liberty. 
The  senate  therefore  could  on^  make  a  provisional  decree, 
that  if  the  college  of  priests  discharged  the  ground  fVom 
the  claims  of  religion,  the  consuls  should  make  a  contract 
for  rebuilding  the  house,  "nie  pontifical  college  was  ac- 
cordingly summoned  to  hear  the  cause  on  the  last  day  of 
September,  and  Cicero  personally  addressed  them  in  a 

Xech  ^icb  he  himself  considered  one  of  hia  happiest 
Tts,  and  which  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  place  as  a  speci- 
men of  eloquence  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  youth.  The 
speech,  however,  which  now  occupies  a  place  among  hia 
workSk  under  the  title  Pro  Domo  ma  ofwd  PontifieUt  aa 
well  as  those  bearing  the  names  of  De  Haru^iam  Se- 
montit,  pott  Beditum  in  Senatu,  and  Ad  Qmritet  pott 
Heditwn,  all  profoseing  to  have  been  delivered  during  thia 
year,  have  been  pronounced  by  the  ablest  critics  to  b? 
spurious.  The  ooll^  gave  a  verdict  in  terms  somewhat 
evasive ;  but  the  senate  concluded  the  matter  by  a  distinct 
vote  in  Cicero's  frivour;  and  the  consuls  immediately  put 
the  decree  in  execution  by  estimating  the  dama^  which 
had  been  done  to  Cicero's  property.  In  this  estmutte  his 
villas  near  Tusculum  and  Fx»miae  were  included.  But  the 
estimation  was  &r  below  what  Cicero  thought  himself  en- 
titled to,  and  he  attributed  this  iigustice  to  the  jealousy  ot 
the  aristocracy,  who,  as  they  had  formerly  clipped  his 
wings,  so  were  now  unwilling  that  they  should  grow  again. 
Searcdy  had  the  house  upon  the  Palatine  begun  to  rise, 
vHien  a  mol^  instigated,  according  to  Cicero^  by  Clodius,  at- 
tacked the  workmen,  and  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  n^wipw^g 
honse,  in  which  hishrotha  Quinttn  Uv^  riot  wu 
only  one  (rf  many  wIdt^tittd«^VtiiP't)wti9W  the  oty. 
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Ifikv  as  veil  as  Clodiiu,  had  his  armed  bands,  and  wu 
arumdlj  Beeking  &r  an  opportunitr  of  murdering  Clodius ; 
while  Cicero  hii^lf  appears  as  a  party  in  a  fbreutle  attack 

Ta  the  Caintol  fiir  the  purpose  of  destzoyiiig  or  carrying 
the  Iffaxen  tablets  on  which  the  law  of  his  esUe  had 
been  eng^ved.  One  of  those  who  took  an  active  psrt  in 
the  distarlMiices  was  P.  Sextioa,  who,  in  his  tiibanat^  had 
been  instrumental  in  tlie  restcwation  of  Cicero.   He  was 
brought  to  trial  fbr  these  disturbances  the  ibllovuig  year, 
vhen  Cioero,  in  gratitude,  undertook  his  defence,  and  ob- 
tained an  acquittel ;  and,  not  satisfied  wit^  a  mere  verdict, 
ha  the  next  day  made  a  forious  attack  in  the  senate  upon 
a  senator,  Vatinius,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  wit- 
nesses against  Sextius.    Ciceio  was  less  fortunate  in  bis 
defence  of  L.  Calpurnius  Beatia,  who  was  prosecuted  about 
the  same  time  for  bribery  in  the  last  election  of  prsBtors. 
In  the  same  year  he  gratified  his  powerfiil  friends  Pompey 
and  Cmaar  b^  appearmg  as  the  advocate  of  L.  Corneuusi 
Balhua,  anative  of  G«aes,wbo  lad  reeeiTedthe  citixenship 
of  Rome.   The  legality  of  his  firanchue  was  the  sul^ect- 
matter  of  the  trial.  It  is  somewhat  struige  Id  find  Cicero 
so  closely  allied  as  he  was  at  this  time  wifliCsMwr,  on  whom 
he  had  showered  his  abuse  on  nearly  every  occasion ;  but 
the  fact  and  the  disgrace  of  it  are  acknowledged  by  hiioself 
repeatedly  in  his  letters  to  Ids  friend  Atticus.  '  It  is  a  bitter 
pill,'  says  be, '  and  X  have  been  lone  swallowing  it«  but  ikre- 
well  now  to  honour  and  patriotism.    There  exist  two  other 
raeecfaes  delivered  by  him  durii^  the  same  year:  one  of 
these  was  in  the  senate,  on  the  annual  debate  about  the 
appointments  to  the  provinces,  and  he  employed  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afibrded  m  a  furious  attack  on  the  private  hves 
and  public  conduct  of  Piso  and  Gabinius,  who  had  been 
the  consuls  at  the  time  of  his  exile,  and  had  assisted  his 
enemy  Clodius,  and  recommended  dieir  recall  from  the 
provinces  thev  were  thm  sovenuiu.  He  concluded  his 
harangue  by  defending  his  aUiance  with  Casar.  Hie  other 
speech  just  reftned  to  was  made  in  defence  of  C»Uus,  a  man 
who  by  his  open  ptoflincy  and  unprincipled  conduct  was 
notorious  even  among  nis  countrymen.   He  was  chai^^ed 
with  the  crime  of  procuring  the  murder  of  an  ambassanor 
from  Aleundria,  and  also  of  attempting  to  pmson  a  sister 
of  Clodius.   Ctelius  was  acquitted,  and  lived  for  many 
years  on  most  mtimate  terms  with  Cicero ;  indeed  the  letters 
that  palled  between  them  constitute  a  whole  book  in  his 
miscellaneous  correspondence.  On  the  return  of  Piso  from 
his  ^vernment  of  Macedonia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  foU 
bwing  year,  he  complained  of  the  attack  which  had  been 
m^e  upon  him  b][  Cicero  in  the  debate  about  the  provinces. 
Cicero  replied  to  him  in  another  invective  more  vituent  than 
the  former.  One  would  hope  tiliat  the  speech  purporting  to 
have  been  spdlwn  on  this  occasion  was  not  geniune^  fbr  if 
it  is,  no  one  can  read  it  mthout  amdii^  to  GicerD  the 
prise  among  orators  for  coarseness  and  persmali^;  and  in 
&ct  he  taku  credit  to  himself,  in  his  treatise  on  the  perfect 
orator  (ile  Oratore)t  for  lus  invective  powers. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  commenced  the 
treatise  on  politics  (de  Republics),  the  loss  of  which  the 
learned  had  long  regretted,  when  Angelo  Maio,  in  1823, 
discovered  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  the  Vatican 
library.  The  manuscript^  which  is  of  parchment,  contained 
a  treatise  on  the  Psalms,  in  a  small  distinct  character ;  but 
Maio  perceived  underneath  traces  of  a  larger  type,  in  which 
he  soon  rect^ised  the  style  of  Cicero,  and  the  matter,  nay 
even  the  title,  of  the  de  BMubUed.  But  to  return  to  the 
nanativ^  flie  greater  part  of  the  year  54  B.C.  was  employed 
by  Cicero  in  his  usual  occupation  of  d^nding  the  aeouMd. 
*  Not  a  day  passes,'  says  he,  m  a  letter  to  his  bzouier,  *  without 
my  appearing  in  defence  of  some  one.*  Among  others,  he 
defenoed  Uessius,  one  CsDsax*s  lieutenants,  who  was 
summoned  from  Gaul  to  take  his  trial;  then  Drusus,  who 
was  accused  of  prevarication,  or  undertaking  a  cause  with 
the  intention  of^  betraying  it ;  after  that,  Vatinius,  the  last 
year's  prator,  and  ^milius  Scaurus,  one  of  the  consular 
candidates  at  the  time,  who  was  accused  of  peculation  in 
the  province  of  Sardinia;  about  the  same  time  likewise  his 
old  niend  Cn.  Plancius,  who  had  received  him  so  generously 
Q  his  exile,  and  being  now  chosen  ledilei  was  accused  by  a 
disappointed  competitor  of  bribery  and  corruption.  All  these 
were,  fs  usual,  acquitted ;  but  the  orations  are  lost,  excepting 
the  one  viiiohhe  delivered  in  favour  of  Plancius,  and  a  con- 
«idBraU«  fragment  of  that  fer  Seaurus.  This  ftagmoit  is 
soothar  of  the  discoveries  of  Maio,  who  fimnd  it  in  the  year 
lSl4k  with  some  other  figments  of  Cicero's  ontions,  in'the 


Ambiosian  library  at  Milan.  As  was  the  case  with  the  *])• 
Republics*  the  text  of  Cicero  had  been  obliterated  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  parchment  to  make  room  for  tlieLatin  poea 
of  the  Christian  writ«  Sednlius.  Goatft  midertakiiw  the' 
de^ce  of  Vatiiiius,  who  had  been  ahmys  intimat^uUed 
with  Cnsar,  and  on  HibX  account  had  cm  more  than  me 
casion  been  the  olgect  of  Cicero's  abiu%  his  personal  de- 
fennity  being  a  fevourito  topic  of  raillery  witn  the  orator, 
at  once  surprised  and  offended  the  aristocratic  puty.  They 
did  not  conceal  from  him  their  disgust,  and  Cicero  found  it 
necessary  to  make  what  defence  he  could      his  political 
tergiversation  in  a  long  and  ably  written  letter  to  his  friend 
Lentulus  Spin^r,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cilicia  {Ad 
Fam.  i.,  9).   The  compliment  of  an  epic  poem  addressed  to 
Cffisar  was  another  proof  of  the  change  in  his  political  views ; 
but  a  still  more  decisive  piece  of  evidence  is  fumishf^  by 
his  conduct  in  relation  to  Gabinius,  who  returned  at  this 
time  from  his  ^vemment  of  Syria,  and  was  immediately 
overwhelmed  with  public  proseoatkms.   Cicwo  had  not 
forgotten  that  Gabimus,  as  one  of  die  cmsnls  at  the  time  irf 
his  exile,  had  supported  his  enemy  Clodius;  and  he  had 
openly  avowed  his  opinion  <st  his  crimes  in  Syria— erinm 
too,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Cioen^  included  murder,  pecu- 
lation, and  treason,  in  every  form;  but  he  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  both  his  public  and  his  private  feelings  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Pompey.   In  the  first  trial  he  was  called'as  a 
witness  against  Gabinius,  but  had  the  prudence  to  put  bis 
evidence  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  the  highest  satisfaction 
to  &e  accused.   In  the  second  he  became  still  bolder,  and 
appeared  as  his  advocate,  but  was  unable  to  save  him  from 
conviction,  fine,  and  buiii^ment   The  speech  delivered 
by  Cicero  is  not  extant,  and  probably  was  never  published, 
lliere  is  preserved  however  the  qieech  made  by  him  on 
the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  Postomus.  which  was  an  «n;»endix 
to  that  of  Gabinius.  Ihe  whole  estate  of  the  latter  had 
proved  insufficient  to  answer  the  damages  in  which  he  had 
been  cast;  and  th^  Roman  law,  in  sodi  a  ease,  gave  the 
right  of  following  any  monev  illegally  obtained  to  the  par- 
tira  into  whose  nantfs  it  haa  passed.   Rabirius  had  acted 
at  Alexandria  as  the  a^ent  of  Gabinius  with  Ptolemy,  and 
in  that  capacity  was  said  to  have  received  part  of  the  ten 
thousand  telents  which  the  king  had  paid  the  Roman 
general  as  the  price  of  his  services.   As  this  trial  followed 
closely  upon  the  preceding,  snd  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  the  prosecutors  could  not  spare  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rallying  Cioero  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted. 
In  the  end  of  the  year  Cicero  consented  to  be  one  of  Pom- 
pom's lieutenants  in  Spain,  and  was  mepuing  to  set  out 
thither,  when  he  was  induced  to  abaimon  the  appmntment 
on  peteeivine  from  his  brother's  letters,  who  was  at  that  time 
serring  in  Guli^  thatsnchaatq^  would  ixobablyjgiveiimbnge 
to  C^emr,  fx  the  recent  death  of  Julia  had  alrea^  broken 
the  chief  link  which  held  Cnsar  and  Pompey  together.  At 
the  begmning  of  the  following  year,  news  was  received  of 
the  death  of  Crassus  and  his  son  Publins,  with  the  total 
defeat  of  his  army  by  the  Parthians.   By  the  death  of 
young  Crassus  a  place  became  vacant  in  the  ooUege  of 
augurs,  for  which  Cicero  declared  himself  a  candidate, 
and  being  nominated  by  Pompey  and  Hortenaius,  was 
chosen  with  ^e  unanimous  approlntion  of  the  whole  col- 
lege.   This  appoiiktment  had  been  for  some  years  the 
highest  object  of  Cicero's  ambition;  and  the  addition  to 
his  dignity  was  of  serviw  to  him  at  this  time,  as  be  was 

Sutting  forth  all  his  influence  to  further  the  election  of  his 
iend  Hilo  to  the  oonsnlate.  Hie  eonstut  disturbuees 
in  the  city  prevented  the  onnitia  from  \iaa%  hdd  until  the 
year  was  euBsd,  and  in  the  middle  of  January  the  murder 
of  Clodius  by  one  of  Mile's  gladiatcHrsi  in  the  presence,  and 
at  the  command  too,  of  his  master,  placed  Mikt  in  a  diffoent 
position.  The  fury  of  the  people  at  the  death  of  their 
mvourito  brake  out  in  the  most  violent  exeessa^  which 
were  only  aggravated  by  the  endeavours  of  Milo's  poweifrit 
friends  to  screen  him  from  punishment  These  disturb- 
ances were  at  last  quieted  by  the  appointment  of  Pompey 
to  the  consulship,  who  was  armed  too  with  eztraordinsnr 
powers  by  the  senate,  and  finally  Milo  was  brought  to  triat 
condemned  in  spite  of  Cioero  s  eloquence,  and  banished 
from  Italy.  Cicero  is  said  to  have  been  so  alarmed  on  the 
oooasion,  by  the  piesenoe  of  the  military  whom  Pompey 
had  stationed  around  the  court  to  prevent  ai^  violence, 
that  hie  unial  powers  feiled  him;  and  indeed  the 
which  is  found  among  his  works,  undeB^fteJil;' 
defence  (tf  Milo,  is  very  &£)i$KiBtch^nsJiiA( 
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•etuolly  doliTersd.   In  the  two  trials  of  Sanfeius,  one  of 
Milo*s  confidants,  vhieh  ffrew  out  of  the  aune  albir,  deero 
vas  more  succesBfiil ;  and  he  had  soon  after  some  amends 
fin*  the  lou  of  his  friend  in  the  condemnation  of  two  of  the 
tribunes,  who  had  been  their  common  enemies,  for  the  part 
ther  had  talcen  in  the  late  commotionB.   One  of  these, 
T.  Hunatius  Plancus,  Cicero  himself  prosecuted,  which  is 
the  only  exception,  besides  that  of  Verres,  to  the  principle 
which  he  laid  down  for  himself  of  never  acting  the  part  of 
an  accuser.   It  appears  to  have  been  soon  after  the  death 
of  ClodiuB  that  Cirero  wrote  his  treatise  'On  Laws*  (de 
Legibus),  three  books  of  which  are  still  preserved ;  but  the 
work  in  its  original  form  contained  probably,  like  the  'De 
Republica,*  to  which  it  is  a  kind  of  supplement,  as  many  as 
six  books,  for  antient  auUiors  have  quoted  from  the  fourth 
ai^  fifth.   But  the  civil  and  literary  pursuits  of  Cicero 
were  soon  interrupted  1^  the  demand  ior  his  services  abroad. 
Among  the  different  laws  whieh  Fompey  brought  forward 
for  rhecldng  ihe  violence  and  corruption  which  the  can- 
didates employed  for  the  attainment  of  public  office,  was 
one  which  disqualified  all  future  consuls  and  praters  from 
lu)1dii^  any  province  until  five  years  after  the  expiration  of 
their  mt^stfacies.    But  before  the  law  passed,  Pompey 
procured  an  exception  for  himself,  getting  the  government 
of  Spain  and  AfVica  continued  to  him  for  five  years  longer, 
while,  to  gratify  Ciesar  on  the  other  side,  Cicero,  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  Pompey,  induced  one  of  his  friends  to  bring 
forward  a  law  by  which  Cffisar's  presence  might  be  dispensed 
with  in  suing  for  the  consulship  in  the  following  year. 
There  was  valid  ground  for  this  privUege  being  conferred 
upon  Ceesar  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Gallic  war,  where 
the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  would  have  been  seriously 
endangered  by  his  absence.  Thus  Ocero  and  Bnnpey  were 
the  chief  instruments  in  passing  the  very  law  whichthey  after- 
wards declared  unconstitutional  and  invalid,  and  so  brought 
upon  their  country  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  As  the  m^strates 
of  the  time  being  were  precluded  from  provincial  govern- 
ment by  Pompeva  law,  it  was  provided  that  for  the  next 
period  of  five  years  the  senators  of  consular  and  preatorian 
rank,  who  had  not  held  foreign  command  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  their  magistracies,  should  divide  the  vacant  provmces 
by  lot:  in  consequence  of  which,  Cicero  most  reluctantly 
undertook  the  government  of  Cilicia,  with  which  were 
united  Pisidta,  Fainphylia,  Cyprus,  and  three  dioceses,  as 
they  were  called,  of  the  ac^oining  province  Asia.  Thus 
Cicero  found  hinuelf  in  tbe  very  position  which  it  had  ever 
been  one  of  his  chief  olgecta  to  avrad,  and  his  iHends  were 
the  more  nnea^  as  that  quarter  of  die  empire  was  threat- 
ened "by  the  Psoihians  in  revenge  of  ^e  late  invasion  of 
their  territories  by  Crassus.   Under  these  circumstances 
Cicero  was  fortunate  in  having  among  his  lieutenants  two 
such  men  as  his  brother  and  Pontimus,   The  latter  had 
established  a  high  military  reputation  by  his  successes  and 
triumph  over  the  Allobn^es,  while  the  merits  of  Quintug 
Cicero  as  a  soldier  bad  been  proved  and  acknowledged  by 
Cssar  in  Gallia. 

Still  the  government  of  a  province  was  suited  neither  to 
the  taste  nor  the  talents  of  Cicero,  and  he  urged  all  his 
friends  before  his  departure,  as  well  as  in  nearly  evet7  letter 
he  subsequently  wxoto,  not  to  allow  the  ocmimand  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  year  which  the  law  of  Fbmpey  required, 
or  the  year  itself  to  he  tengthened  outlnrthecaprtreofflie 
fontiftcal  college ;  fat  the  length  of  the  Roman  year  tt  this 
time  varied  aco^ng  as  it  was  the  pleasuro  <^  that  body  to 
insert  more  or  less  intercala^  d^  in  the  month  of  February, 
and  the  Pontiflces  were  guidied  in  this  not  by  any  fixed  rule, 
but,  by  private  motives,  lengthening  or  shortening  the  year 
to  fovour  a  iriend  or  injure  an  enemy. 

Cicero  left  the  city  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Tarentum  paid  a  visit  to  Pompey,  with  whom  he 
had  a  conference  on  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  and  was 
assured  l^  him  that  he  was  nepued  for  the  dat^rs  wiiich 
threatened  them. .  In  the  middle  of  June  he  proceed  firom 
Brandisium  to  Corcyra  and  Aetium,  thenee  [wrfly  by  land 
and  partly  by  water  to  Athens,  where  he  spent  ten  days,  and 
then  cioued  in  fifteen -days  to  Ephesus,  tooching  at  SOTcnl 
islands  on  the  way.  He  had  here  a  foretaste  of  the  duties 
be  would  have  to  perform ;  for  among  the  deputations  which 
waited  upon  him  at  his  landingf  was  one  from  the  citixens 
of  Salamis  in  Cypius,  to  lay  before  him  their  complaints 
against  the  extortion  and  mielty  of  a  Roman  citizen  named 
scaptius,  who  had  claimed  from  the  city  a  large  sum  upon 
»  bond,  together  with  an  noenmnlation  of  intraest  at  the 


rate  of  forty-eight  per  cent ;  and  who  had  tned  mititaiy 
authority  lie  held  under  Uw  laite  govamor,  Appius,  to  he 
siege  the  senate  of  Salamis  in  their  ooundl'toom,  until  five 
had  died  of  starvation.  As  Brutus  had  recommended  the 
interests  of  Scaptius  to  Appiua,  who  was  his  ftther-in- 
law,  so  he  now  hmoured  to  place  him  in  the  same  degree 
of  favour  with  Cicero,  and  was  seconded  in  this  suit  by  tha 
letters  of  Atticus ;  but  the  extortion  raised  Cicoo's  indig- 
nation, and  he  resisted  the  claims  of  Scaptius,  though 
Brutus,  in  order  to  move  him  the  more  effectually,  at  last 
confeswd  what  he  had  all  along  dissembled,  that  the  debt 
was  really  his  own,  and  Scaptius  only  his  agent  in  it 

Cicero  however  was  the  friend  of  justice  up  to  a  certain 
point  only,  for  when  he  refused  the  usurious  interest  Scap- 
tius in  a  private  interview  told  him  that  though  tluB  prin- 
cipal was  only  one  hundred  and  six  talents,  the  Salami- 
nians  through  some  mistake  believed  it  to  be  two  hundred, 
and  suggested  that  Cioen  mieht  safoly  give  an  award  fw 
the  la^er  sum.  Cicero  himself  gives  us  this  anecdote  in 
his  letters  to  Atticus  (v.  21).  adding  that  he  assented  to  the 
proposal,  but  was  unable  to  e^ct  the  olgect  because  he 
found  the  Salaminians  more  precisely  acquainted  with  the 
accounts  than  Scaptius  had  anticipate,  lliis  same  Brutus, 
whose  character  is  so  commonly  put  forward  as  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Roman  virtue,  had  applied  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Cicero  in  another  affair  of  a  nature  somewhat 
similar.    The  king  of  Cappadocia,  whose  empty  coffent 
proved  how  dearly  he  paid  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
senate,  owed  him,  he  said,  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  But 
Cicero  was  unable  to  render  him  the  least  assistance  in  the 
recovery  of  this  money,  as  the  king  owed  a  much  larger  snm 
to  Pompey,  whose  position  in  the  political  world  at  Rome 
gave  him  a  higher  claim,  and  yet  was  unable  to  pay  lum 
Qie  ftiU  interest  of  the  debt  Tliese  instances  afford  a  good 
example  of  the  miseries  which  resulted  from  the  Roman 
form  of  provincial  government.   But  Cilicia  nad  folt  these 
miseries  in  a  degree  more  than  usually  severe  under  the 
late  governor  Appius,  the  traces  of  whose  extortion  were 
visible  every  where,  and  could  only  be  compared,  says 
Ocao,  to  the  track  of  a  wild  beast   Indeed  he  found  em- 
ployment enough  in  healii^  the  wounds  which  Appius  had 
inflicted.   Cicero  appears  not  to  have  concealed  his  feelings 
upon  this  subject:  at  any  rate  the  accounts  which  reached 
Appius  led  him  to  believe  that  Cicero  was  encouraging  his 
enemies  at  Rome  in  their  determination  to  bring  him  to 
public  trial ;  nor  could  he  believe  the  protestations  ttf  Cicero 
to  the  contrarj,  when  he  found  his  prosecutor  Dolahella. 
was  about  to  be  married  to  Goero's  daughter.   He  agun 
expostulated,  but  CvxTo  replied  to  his  complaints  h^f  dis- 
claiming all  knowle^e  of  any  such  matrimonial  negotiatbn, 
the  iulsehood  of  which  is  demonstrable  from  tl^  lettm 
which  be  wrote  at  the  same  period  to  Atticus.  But  Appius 
and  Pompey  were  allied  by  tne  marriage  of  their  children, 
and  the  latter  induced  Cicero  to  promise  everything  from 
the  province  that  could  be  of  service  to  the  accusefl,  so  that 
the  guilty  governor  was  acquitted  without  difficulty.  The 
military  proceedings  of  Cicero  were  not  of  a  very  interesting 
nature.   He  had  [voceeded  at  once  on  his  arrival  in  the 
province  to  the  south-easton  finntier,  which  was  threatened 
l^  the  Parthiana ;  but  the  Roman  officer  who  commanded 
in  the  adjoining  provinoe  of  Syria  had  w  completely  occu- 
pied the  Attention  of  the  enemy,  that  Cioem's  troops  never 
came  in  s^t  of  them.  Being  unvOling  however  to  let  the 
army  return  into  winter-qnarters  without  effecting  anything, 
he  attacked  some  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  Amanus,  whose 
position  had  hitherto  |noteeted  them,  and  took  a  number  of 
inisoners ;  while  his  troops  had  a  pretext  for  saluting  him 
'imperator.'   He  was  uso  successful  in  the  siege  of  a 
robber-fort  called  Pindenissus,  for  which  his  ftiends  at 
Rome  obtained  him  the  honour  of  a  public  thanksgiving. 
His  other  services  in  Cilicia  include  .nothing  desnring  ea- 
pecial  notice,  and  he  vras  happv  when  the  year  of  his  ap- 
pointment expired,  and  enabled  him  to  return  to  Italy.  He 
landed  at  Bnindiuum  towards  the  end     November,  dis- 
playii^  his  houel-wieathed  fiucea,  for  his  friends,  and 
among  them  Pompey,  flattered  him  widi  the  notion  that  hia 
eminent  military  services  deserved  nothing  less  than  « 
triumph.    But  when  he  reaehed  the  neigbbourhood  of 
Rome  on  the  4th  oS  January,  he  found  matters  of  a  more 
serious  nature  in  agitation.   The  senate  had  just  passed  a 
decree  that  Cnsar  should  dismiss  his  army,  and  when  IC. 
Antony  and  another  tribune  opposed  their  veto  to  it,  pro- 
ceeded  tothatvotowh^l|^t^^^tc^1SJP^^ 
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tnta  B  power  liboTe  all  the  lavs.  The  tribunes  fled  to  the 
ramp  of  Giwar,  who,  conBidering  Has  decree  as  eqainlent 
to  a  declatatwr  (tf  war,  advuiceawifli  a  rapidity  mudi  de> 
stroyed  all  flte  aiTaiigemeiits  of  the  senate.  The  oonsols 
fled  frmn  Rome,  accompanied  in  Ibdr  flight  by  Cicero  and 
the  leading  moi  of  ttie  aristocracy,  in  the  hope  of  deflsnding 
die  southurn  part  of  the  peninsula.  With  this  view  the 
loineipBl  senators  had  particular  districts  assuned  to  tfann, 
Ucen  tmdiertakii^  to  guard  the  coast  south  of  F«mis 
and  the  countay  arotmd  Otpua ;  but  the  rapid  adTanoe  of 
CsBsar  droye  CSoero  from  his  purpose.  He  disavowed  the 
militaiT  engagement  he  had  undertaken  to  fulfil ;  made  dif- 
ferent excuses  fbr  not  joining  Pompey  in  his  march  to 
Bnmdisium ;  and  finally,  when  CiesaT  made  himself  master 
of  Coiifinium,  and  by  his  magnanimous  liberation  of  Len- 
tulus  Spinther,  and  other  senators,  gave  the  lie  to  those  re- 
ports of  his  cruel  intentions  which  his  memioB  industriously 
eireulated,  Cicero  deemed  it  a  ^vouiable  opportunity  to 
open  a  nesotiation  with  CsDsar,  under  the  pretext  of  thank- 
mg  him  mt  his  generosity  to  his  fiimd  untulus.  In  the 
middle  of  ICaidi  Fompey  sailed  from  Bmndisittm,  abandon- 
ing Some  and  Italy  to  his  opponent.  The  return  of  Casar 
from  Bnmdisium  to  the  capital  afforded  an  op|>ortunity  fbr 
BD  interview,  in  which  it  appean  to  have  been  stipulated  that 
Cicero  should  remain  in  Italy,  and  observe  a  strict  nentrality. 

When  Cnsar  proceeded  to  Spain  to  appose  the  Pompeian 
troops  under  Afranius,  he  left  Antony  in  command  of  Italy, 
with  especial  direetiona  to  wateh  the  movements  of  Cicero, 
who,  residing  upon  the  coast,  occasionally  showed  symptoms 
of  a  disposition  to  slip  off  and  join  Pompey  in  Greece. 
This  vacillation  was  not  unobserved  by  Antony,  and  drew 
from  him  a  monitory  letter;  but  in  vain.  Anaocount  of 
some  temporary  success  obtained  by  Afranius  in  Spaut, 
magnified  by  hhnsetf  and  injudicious  ftiends  into  a  certain 
prospect  of  speedily  destroying  Cnsar  and  his  army,  led 
many  of  ihe  wavering  to  fiy  from  Italy  to  the  camp  in 
Greece.  Cicero  appears  to  luve  been  one  of  these ;  at  any 
rate  he  made  his  escape  in  the  early  part  of  J&ne,  and  met 
with  a  cold  welcome  from  the  army  ta&e  senate.  He  was 
not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  havii^  stayed  behind 
at  Dyrrhachinm,  where  he  received  the  news  of  that  do- 
cisive  engagement,  and,  refliaing  to  join  those  who  deter- 
mined to  cross  over  into  Africa  with  the  intention  of  still 
maintaining  the  war,  he  again  committed  himself  to  the 
merey  of  the  conqueror,  and  landed  at  Brundisium  at  the 
end  of  October,  b.c.  48.  Here  he  passed  many  miserable 
months,  the  Uurels  upon  his  ftaces  drawing  unon  him  an 
attention  which  he  would  g^a^  have  avoMea,  while  the 
news  of  Caesar's  diffiotdties  in  Egypt  and  tiie  gneeosws  of 
the  Ponneians  in  Africa  again  inclined  the  balance  of  ibd 
war.  Au  this  time  he  had  received  no  intinuttion  of  pardon 
from  Ceesar  himself  thourii  he  was  assured  of  his  safeQr 
by  Csssar's  friends.  On  the  o^r  hand,  should  the  Pom- 
prians  ultimately  sneeeed  (and  they  were  already  talking 
eonfidentiy  of  coming  over  from  Africa  into  Italy),  he  was 
sure  to  be  treated  as  a  deserter,  for  he  well  knew  that  while 
Cffisar  pardoned  even  his  enemies  when  they  submitted  to 
his  power,  it  was  a  declared  law  on  the  other  side  to  con- 
sider all  as  enemies  who  were  not  actually  in  their  camp. 
After  a  long  series  of  mortifications,  he  was  cheered  at  last 
bv  a  kind  letter  fttm  Cnsar  himself;  and  still  moro  when 
fiBsar  landed  at  Brundirimn  after  his  sneeessflila^editiQU 
in  Uie  eas^  and  gave  him  a  reo^tion  which  at  onoe  r»> 
moved  his  fbars  andindnoed  him  to  follow  the  conqueror 
to  Rome.  About  the  end  of  the  year  Cnsar  embarked  fbr 
Africa,  and  again  the  empire  was  in  suspense;  fbr  the  name 
of  Seipio  was  thought  ominous  and  invincible  on  that 
{round.  Cicero,  to  relieve  Us  mind,  now  shut  himself  up 
vith  his  books,  and  entered  into  a  close  firiendship  with 
Varro,  a  frien^hip  which  was  consecrated  by  the  mutual 
dedication  of  their  learned  works  to  each  other — of  Cicero's 
*  Academic  Questions*  to  Varro,  of  Varro's  'Treatise  on  the 
Latin  Language'  to  Cicero.  One  of  the  firuits  of  this  leisure 
was  his  dialogue  on  fkmoos  orators,  called '  Brutus,'  in  which 
be  gives  a  sliort  character  of  the  chief  orators  of  Oreeoe 
sod  Rome.  But  though  the  work  was  finished  at  this  time, 
it  was  not  made  pnbUo  tiU  the  year  following  after  Um  death  - 
of  his  daughter  Tullia. 

He  now  parted  with  his  wifo  Terentia,  who  had  lived 
with  him  more  than  thirty  years ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  causet  or  joatexts  for  this  separation,  he  exposed 
his  conduct  to  no  httto  suspicion  by  manyin^,  almost  im- 
nediatelf  after,  a  foang  wm  named  Pubhlia,  possessing 


much  beauty  and  very  considerable  properQr,  over  which 
he  had  been  j^aoed  as  trustee  bv  her  fother's  wfll.  Terentia 
subsequently  married  Sallust,  t^o  historian,  and  even  after 
his  death  agun  entered  into  the  married  state  one^  if  not 
twice.  She  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  ue  of  lOS.  Amid 
these  domestic  tnnibles,  Cioero  perlups  mnnd  snne  conso- 
lation in  the  marked  attention  paid  to  him  by  Cmar,  wno 
Tetumed  victorious  fhHn  Aftica  in  the  summer  of  46  b.c.; 
but  any  gratification  he  may  have  derived  from  this  source 
must  nave  been  diminished  by  his  consciousness  of  the 
offence  he  was  giving  to  his  former  friends  through  his  close 
intimacy  with  tne  dictator.   The  panegyric  which  he  com- 
posed about  this  time  in  honour  of  Cato  has  indeed  often 
been  allej^  as  a  proof  of  his  being  no  temporizer ;  but  if 
the  treatise  had  come  down  to  us,  we  should  probably  have 
found  that  Cicero  had  succeeded  most  happily  in  blending 
his  eh^  upon  the  conquered  with  a  wril-tempered  flatterv 
of  the  oonqneror.  That  he  possessed  this  hajmy  and  useful 
talent  is  apparent  from  tiie  speech  he  deliveMd  at  this  time 
in  foroor  of  Ugarius,  and  the  defence  of  Maroellus  might 
be  put  in  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  if  diere  were  not 
strong  groilnds  for  doubting  the  authentici^  ol  liw  oration 
bearing  that  name.   At  the  end  of  the  year  Csssar  was 
called  away  in  great  haste  into  Spain  to  oppose  the  sons  of 
Pompey;  and  young  Cicero  requested  bis  Other's  per 
mission  to  go  to  Spun,  that  he  might  serve  Ander  Cssar 
with  his  cousin  <|^itttus,  who  was  already  gone  thither. 
Cicero  objected  to  his  serving  in  arms  against  their  former 
friends,  and  thought  it  more  desirable  that  he  should  go  to 
Athens  to  devote  a  fow  years  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
Soon  after  he  had  parted  from  his  son,  whom  he  was 
doomed  never  again  to  see,  he  was  oppressed  by  the  se- 
verest affliction,  the  death  of  his  di^itm-  m  child-bed. 
Tallia  had  been  thrice  married;  first  to  Piso,  who  died 
about  the  time  of  (Sosro's  return  from  exile,  and  then  to 
Crassipes.  For  her  third  marria^  witih  DolabaUa  both  par- 
ties qualified  themselves  by  a  dtvoroe  from  their  consorts; 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death,  arrangements  fbr  anotiwr 
divorce  had  been  carried  so  for  that  her  fotber  was  alrrady 
applying  for  payment  of  an  instalment  upon  her  dowry. 

In  this  new  grief  Cicero  drew  little  comfort  fh)m  the  con- 
dolence of  his  friends.  All  the  relief  that  he  fbund  was  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  he  Composed  a  treatise  'Of  Con- 
solation' for  himself,  which  was  much  read  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Christian  church,  especially  Lactantius,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  few  fiagmento  tiiat  remain.  His 
domeatio  grief  was  eompleted  by  the  misery  of  his  ilt- 
aasorted  nuuriage.  lAidi  he  was  iiMpy  to  disserve  after  a 
union  of  less  than  a  year.  In  this  desohite  condition  he 
fled  as  usual  to  his  books,  and  no  period  of  his  lifo  pro- 
duced a  richer  literary  harvest.  He  nas  himself  given  us 
a  list  of  the  works  which  he  wrote  in  this  and  the  fallowing 
year.  {DeDiv.,  \U  !■)  I^e  Orator  completed  his  rhetorictS 
works,  forming  a  sort  of  supplement  to  his  three  books  en- 
titled De  Oratore,  and  the  Brutm.  His  philosophical 
writings  of  this  period  were,  the  Hortetuitu,  so  called-  in 
honour  of  his  deceased  friend,  in  which  he  recommends 
the  study  of  philosophy;  four  hooks  in  deftoce  of  the  Aca- 
demy, dedicated,  as  nas  been  already  mentioned,  to  Varro ; 
five  books  entitled  De  FinUmt,  and  addressed  to  Brutus, 
in  which  he  contrasts  the  opinions  of  the  diffment  sects  of 
phikiBophy  on  the  labjileot  (tf  the  Mmmum  bonvm;  the 
Tnaonbn  ctisputationa,  in  ^  same  number  of  booAu,  on  a 
variety  of  points  which  involve  1^  hw^ness  ti£  human 
lifo;  urea  Dooks  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods;  one  on  Divi- 
natioii.  or  the  art  of  seeii^  into  futurity ;  anouBr  on  Fate ; 
and  the  beautiful  treatise  on  Old  Age.  These  were  followed 
by  an  essay  on  Qlory,  whi(^  has  been  lost  since  the  inven- 
tion J  printing ;  tlw  Topica,  addressed  to  his  friond  IVo- 
batius ;  and  the  De  Officii*,  which  was  dedicated  to  his  son. 

The  publication  of  these  works  extended  over  the  years 
45  and  44  B.C.  In  the  autumn  of  tiie  former  of  these  years 
CsBsar  returned  from  Spain,  and  Cicero  was  induced  to 
quit  his  retirement  and  come  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  after 
exerted  his  talents  iu  the  service  of  an  old  friend,  Deio- 
tarus,  king  of  Galatia,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Cawar  I7 lus  firm  sumiwt  Oie  Pofmpeians,  and  indeed 
was  ehaiged  with  faiurmg  formed  a  plot  to  aoassinate 
Cesar  a  fow  years  before.  Cioero  fhiled  in  obtaining  par- 
don for  his  friend;  but  his  intimacy  with  the  Dictator 
seemed  daily  to  be  increamng,  when  the  Ides  of  March 
changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  Cicero  was  ^neat  at 
theaoene  of  assassination  in[^if§9^p4iew@^m@a 
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had  the  pleuure,  he  tells  us,  ctf  ae^i^E  the  ^rmnt  perish ; 
bat  the  eon^inton  wen  grierowlf  OMMointed  in  the 
■wilts  of  their  oamo.  As  kkhi  as  the  ant  stumor  had 
passed  amy,  the  pnUio  indication  drove  the  murdems 
liram  Romob  uid  ueero  hinuelf  deemed  it  ]»iident  to  make 
a  temporary  retreat  He  {vooeeded  first  to  Rh^um,  then 
crossing  t6  Sicily,  on  the  Ist  of  August  he  arrived  at 
Syracuse,  whence  he  sailed  next  day.  and  ms  driven  back 
by  cross  vinds  to  Leucopetra.  H«e  he  met  with  some 
people  lately  from  Rome,  who  brought  him  news  of  an  un- 
expected turn  of  aiTaira  there  towards  a  general  pacifica- 
tion, so  that  he  was  induced  to  set  out  immedi^ly  on  his 
return.  He  touched  at  VeUa,  whore  he  had  his  last 
interview  with  Brutus,  and  arrived  at  the  coital  on  the 
31st  The  senate  met 'the  next  momins.  but  Cicero,  not 
finding  things  in  the  &vourable  state  which  he  expected, 
was  unwilling  to  meet  Antony,  and  excused  himself  from 
attending^  as  Kong  indisposed  by  the  fiitigue  of  his  joum^. 
The  next  day  Antony  was  absent  and  Gioero  delivered 
the  flnt  of  uwae  oratioiu  which  he  called  I^ilipmos,  as 
heing  rivab  of  the  invectives  which  Demosthenes  directed 
against  the  ting  of  Macedon.  The  violence  of  this  ha-  : 
rangae  conunittra  him  with  Antony,  and  he  f^^ain  retired 
for  security  1o  some  of  his  villas  near  Naples,  where  he 
composed  and  published  the  seoond  Philippic  lliis  speech, 
if  that  name  can  be  eiven  to  what  was  never  spoken,  was  a 
furious  invective,  well  chai^;ed  with  falsehood,  against  the 
whole  life  of 'Antony,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  Cicero's  death.  The  departure  of  Antony 
for  Cisalpine  Gaul  left  Rome  ^ain  open  to  Cicero,  who 
returned  there  on  the  9th  of  Deoember,  «id  ten  days  after 
delivered  his  third  Philipcno,  the  ehief  object  of  wmdi  was 
to  laocure  the  sanction  of  the  senate  to  the  late  proceed- 
ings <rfOctavianus  in  oppoution  to  Antony.  Having  effected 
ihis  object  he  passed  mto  the  fbram  and  harangued  the 
l^eople  upon  the  same  subject  in  his  fourth  Phi^ppic  The 
toi  other  speeches  hearing  this  name  were  delivered  from 
lime  to  time  in  the  senate  or  the  forum,  to  eauato  the 
people  of  Rome  against  Antony  and  his  firiends ;  but  the 
prospects  of  the  oligarchy  were  finally  disa{)pointed  by  the 
treachery  of  Oetavianus  and  I^epidus  in  joining  thdr  arms 
to  Antony,  and  thus  sharing  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
ammg  uiem.  The  proscription  which  followed,  though  it 
ran  in  no  way  be  justified,  was  levelled  against  men  who 
had  been  themselves  aasMsina,  or  the  avowed  advocates 
and  panegyrists  of  assasHoation.  Cicero  himself  had 
landed  the  murderers  of  Gnsar  as  the  greatest  benefoetors 
of  thdr  eountiy :  nay.  it  is  donbtAil  whether  he  was  not 
himself  privy  to  tne  oonspincy,  thoogh  he  mw  have  wanted 
theconn^tonsetheda^er.nimBeu;  and  afterwards  when 
he  fimnd  Antony  in  his  way,  he  repeatedly  expressed  his 
r^ret  that  the  conspirators  had  not  served  up  one  more 
disk  at  the  glorious  feaat  of  the  Ides  of  March.  Cicero  wss 
at  his  ^iscuan  villa  with  his  brother  and  nephew  when  he 
recdved  the  news  of  the  proscription,  and  of  thdr  being 
included  in  it  He  fled  to  Astura  on  the  coast,  where  he 
found  a  vessel  ready  for  him,  in  which  he  immediatdy 
embarked,  but  was  compelled  by  the  weather  to  land  again 
the  same  day  near  Grceu.  The  following  day  he  em- 
barked a  second  time,  but  again  landed  at  Oaieta,  whence 
be  proceeded  to  his  Formian  villa.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ni^t  his  slaves  interned  him  of  the  ra{«oach  of  the  sbl- 
di«n  who  were  intmsted  with  the  murdenms  oommisBion ; 
be  made  an  attempt  to  escape  in  a  litter,  hat  beuog  over- 
taken in  a  wood,  Hba  soene  was  speedily  finished.  The 
assftssins  cat  off  his  head  and  huids,  says  Plutarch,  and 
carrying  them  to  Rome,  presented  them  to  Antony,  who 
had  them  fixed  up  on  the  rostra  in  the  forum.  Cioero  was 
killed  on  the  7th  of  Deoember,  in  the  year  43  s.  c. 

llie  works  of  Cicero  have  been  repeatedly  published  in 
mass,  as  well  as  seperatoly,  hut  p«luLps  the  best  edition  of 
his  entire  writings  is  dut  by  Orellius.  Of  his  separate 
works  the  following  editions  deserve  particular  notioe. 
The  *  Variorum,*  as  it  is  called,  by  Graevius,  containing  tiie 
Orations,  the  Letters  ad  Familiares  and  ad  Atticum  with 
(me  volume  of  his  Philosophical  Woriu.  The  notes  of 
Maantius  are  exoeediajdy  valuable.  S.  *  De  DivinatiMe 
et  De  FUo,*  6.  H.  Ifoser.  3.  '  De  Legibus,*  Moser  et 
Cienwr.  4.  *DeNKtnraDaormn,*bytheBame.  S.  Ditto, 
byHeindorC  6.  *De  Repnblicfi.'  by  Moser.  7.  'Oratio 
pro  Chientio,*  by  Classoi.  8.  '  Pro  Milone,*  by  Orellius. 
1826.  9  'Pro  Plancio,*  liy  Wunder.  10.  '  Orationes 
PUIippicn,'  hf  WemsdnA   1 1.  '  The  Oratiims.'  by  Oaiar 


traii,  at  Naples.  To  those  who  value  a  coixect  text  Wun- 
der's  Collation  of  tbe  Eilhrdt  HS..  pnbUahed  at  Leipsig 
in  1837,  will  be  of  gieat  setvioe.  Tlie  critical  writings  of 
Madvi^  of  Copenhagen  aie  also  desoving  of  study,  toge- 
ther With  his  exoeUmt  *  DisputaticHi  cm  Asoonius.*  Hentum 
has  been  made  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  cwtain 
of  the  Orations.  F.  A.  Wolf  has  examined  the  claims  of 
the  four  Oiationib  *Post  Reditum  in  Senatu**  'Ad  Quirites 
post  Reditunt*  *  Pn  Dome  sua,*  and  '  De  Haruspicum  Re- 
sponsis,*  in  a  volume  published  at  Berlin  in  1801.  In  the 
following  year  he  published  an  edition  of  the  'Fro  Mar- 
ceUo,*  with  his  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  spurious.  In 
iM^trd  to  the  letters  ad  Brutum,  see  Bbutus.  Tho  student 
ofCicero's  writings  should  also  possess  the  account  of  his 
'  Life,*  by  Conyers  M iddletim.  It  has  been  freely  em- 
ployed in  this  article,  but  the  strong  bias  of  the  author  in 
xavour  of  his  hero  has  been  throughout  ooirected  from  the 
writings  of  Cicero  himself  more  particularly  bis  letters  to 
Attious,  which  having  been  written  in  coDfidence  to  an  in- 
tiniate  ftiend,  and  never  intended  fiw  publication,  fhmish  a 
test  for  trying  the  character  of  the  writer  such  as  few 
public  men  could  stand  with  impunit};.  Hiddleton  has 
made  two  great  errcm  in  forming  his  notion  of  Cicero  and 
the  men  who  lived  in  his  times.  He  has  believed  all  that 
he  has  said  of  himseli^  and  all  that  he  has  said  of  his  enemies ; 
and  besides  ^is,  he  has,  with  something  of  diaingenuity, 
softened  down  t^iese  points  where  he  haa  unintentionally 
borne  evidence  against  himself.  The  translations  of  Cicero's 
writiiigs  in  En^ish  are  not  of  great  merit  One  of  the 
best  is  Melmoth's  translation  of  the  'Letters;'  but  his 
style  is  too  florid.  Tbe  Frraich  language  possesses  an  ex- 
cdloit  translation  of  the  *  Letters  to  Atrieus,'  1^  the  Abb£ 
Blmrauli^  aoeompanied  by  a  Commentary  no  lessexcellent ; 
and  ue  Oeiman  langusge  has  a  stiO  mora  valuable  trans- 
lation of  all  the  'Lettera  in  ehromlogical  order,  by  Wie- 
land,  with  notea,  and  a  numbw  or  historical  clia|>teni, 
which  are  tainted  however  with  an  undue  partiality  to 
Cicero.  A  most  laborious  and  useful  work  for  the  student 
of  these  times,  hut  still  retaining  much  of  the  same  pre- 
judices, will  be  found  in  the  'History  of  Rome,  in  its 
transition  team  a  republican  to  a  monarchical  form  of 
government;  or  Pompey,  Cssar,  Cicero,  and  tfaeir  Con- 
temporaries,* by  Professor  Drumann,  of  Konigsberg.  Two 
volumes  have  uone  appeared,  which  descend  no  lower  than 
the  Utter  C  (Cornificii),  for  the  work  is  drawn  up  in  an 
alphabetical  order  according  to  the  gentOe  names. 

CICEIUyNE,  a  name  given  by  the  Italian^  especially  of 
Nsf  les  and  Rome,  to  the  guides  who  show  travellas  the 
antiquities  of  the  country.  It  was  a  common  saying  in 
Italy,  whm  speaking  of  a  learned  or  eloquent  man,  *  e  on 
Cieenm^*  'he is  a  Cioero;*  and  tbe  poor  guides  and  valeta 
de  pbofl^  vrtio^  genenlly  specddne^  are  neitho*  learned  nor 
docfuent^  and  often  make  ridiciJous  blunders  on  the  most 
trivial  su^ects,  have  now  usurped  the  name  of  Gioeronew 

GICHORA'CEA.  [;CoH»»ii'«-] 

CICINDEUD^  a  fomily  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of 
the  section  Adgf^aga,  and  sub-eection  Gtodephaga,  The 
true  carnivorous  beetles  are  included  in  a  large  section 
called  Adepkaga,  all  the  species  of  which  group  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  having  six  palpi.  The  section  Ade- 
I^iaga  is  divided  into  two  sub-seotions,  the  GeodspAo^a  and 
the  Hydrad^aha^a.  The  former  derive  dieir  subsistence 
on  tbe  land,  ana  the  latter  in  tbe  watw.  The  structure  of 
the  inseets  in  these  two  gnup%  in  order  to  suit  them  to 
their  bdnta,  is  therefore  of  necesd^  eawntially  differant 
(as  fiuTBs  secondary  characters  of  form,  &o.  sre  concerned), 
the  former  being  formed  for  running,  and  the  latter  for 
swimming.  In  the  number  of  joints  to  the  tarsi  (whidb  is 
always  five),  and  the  antennm  (which  is  elevoiX  and  the 
pertsof  the  mouth,  tibey  are  however  alike;  these  latter  are 
generally  considered  primary  charaotws.  To  make  our- 
selves more  clearly  understood,  we  may  compare  the  section 
Adephaga,  ammg  beetles,  to  the  Camivora  among  the 
Mammaiia;  the  Qeodmhaga  to  the  bears,  weasels,  dogs, 
and  cats ;  uid  the  EtfdrtuSphaga  to  the  seals  and  otters. 
We  may  again  carry  our  simile  further  by  comparing  the 
CiemdMUe  to  the  oats  or  tigws,  the  beetles  bdniging  to 
this  fomily  being  most  pre-eminently  voracious. 

The  OieimdeSdet  are  divided  into  two  groups;  those 
species  in  whiefa  the  emarginatiim  of  the  mmtum  ia  flir- 
nished  with  a  tooth  or  pointed  prooess  in  the  middle,  and 
those  in  which  this  prooess  is  wanting.   To  the  first  group 

or  seetkm  belong  the  9l|(«le«M«Br^£^^ 
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repftala,  (k^teiia,  Irena,  Cieindei'ih  Drtmnea,  Eupro- 
loptis,  and  utenoitoma ;  and  to  the  stwond  section  belong 
the  geaera  7%mi/M,  TVieondyla,  and  CoUiunu. 

The  typical  ^enus  of  the  fbmtly  we  an  treatiiK  of  is 
Cidndeia,  and  m  this  genua,  as  is  generally  (if  not  always) 
the  case  in  typical  genera,  the  species  iiave  a  wide  geogra- 
phical  range,  and  are  very  nameroua.  Takii^  Dejean's 
Catalt^e  as  our  guide,  we  find  the  gimus  Cicmdela  con- 
^nizig  upwards  of  200  species*  and  the  numbw  of  species 
contamed  in  all  the  othn  genera  taken  tpgeCberiaabmt  40. 
The  speeieB  of  CSeindela  are  fbnnd  in  every  quartra  of.tiie 
globe ;  vhereas  the  other  genera  mentioned  are  very  local ; 
th^  are  all  extra-European,  some  being  entirely  confined 
to  AJfriea,  several  to  South  America,  and  others  to  India. 

The  technical  generic  characters  of  Cicindela  are^ 
labial  palpi  moderately  long,  in  this  respect  not  exceeding 
the  maxillary  palpi ;  ust  joint  of  all  the  palpi  truncated  at 
the  apex,  and  aoout  the  same  width  as  the  preceding 
joints ;  three  haul  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  dilated  in  the 
males  and  oovored  beneath  with  a  velvet-like  substance. 

As  regards  the  form,  the  most  striking  character  of  the 
CiciiideliB  is  the  great  prqjeotion  of  the  eyes ;  the  jaws  are 
v«ry  lonf  and  shuply  pointed,  and  Aimished  on  the  inuw 
aide  wiu  three  tocrth-uke  pncesses;  the  head  is  gennaUy 
equal  in  width  to  the  tbonx,  or  mnetimea  exoeeding  it; 
tM  thoiax  is  either  aomewliBt  t^lindrieal,  at  lather  de- 
pwued  and  nearly  aouare^  and  is  tranavoraely  indented 
beftfe  and  behinC  The  elytra  are  generally  ratha  de- 
pressed and  almost  double  the  width  of  the  thorax ;  the 
legs  and  antennn  are  long  and  slender. 

The  colonrii^  of  the  GicindeLes  is  generally  rich  and 
metallic ;  the  upper  surjhoe  lb  uauallv  more  or  leas  aha- 
greened,  and  hniee  is  not  glossy;  toe  under  aurftce  it 
glossy,  andgenetally  spariiig^  corned  with  hairs  of  a  pale 
colour. 

With  raspect  to  their  habits,  it  has  been  beftnre  remarked 
the  Cicdndels  are  extremely  T<Haeious ;  we  may  add,  they 
are  very  active,  and  almost  always  take  to  the  wing  when 
apjHDaehed,  and  hence  axe  caught  with  difficul^^  their 
mght  is  however  short  The  situations  which  thc^mhabit 
are  generallv  sandy  plains  w  heaths,  and  sometimes  the 
sea-uunwuieshonaofTivn^&a;  but  some  of  the  other 
genera  of  the  Cieiiidelidw,  firom  their  ftrm  and  colouring,* 
appear  to  be  more  particularly  adapted  to  these  last-men- 
tioned situations. 

Six  species  of  the  genus  Cicindela  have  been  found  in 
Bi^ano,  of  which  the  most  common  is  Cicindela  n- 
patri*.  This  insect  is  finind  more  or  less  abundantly 
throu^wut  the  country,  and  is  very  oonunon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London ;  it  is  rathv  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour ;  the  anterior  and 
posterity  margins  of  the  thorax,  the  l^s,  and  the  basal 
joints  of  the  antenne  are  of  a  rich  copper  ccdour;  the  under 
side  of  the  body  is  glossy  and  of  a  blue-greoi  colour ;  the  wing- 
eases  are  each  aoomed  with  six  cream-eoikKued  spota.  one 
on  the  shoulder  or  outer  ai^Ie,  anothar  at  die  ap»,  three 
on  the  outer  marmn  at  nwrtr  equal  diitannes  apart;  and 
one  on  the  discern  little  knret  down  than  the  tfaiid  manual 
spot  fiom  the  sfaonlder. 

The  lam  of  this  insect  is  very  well  known,  and  may  be 
fimnd  afanoet  at  any  time  during  the  simmier  in  sandy  situ- 
ations: it  lives  in  cylindrical  burrows,  varyii^  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  depth,  these  burrows  being  excavated  by 
itself.  lake  the  perfect  insect  it  is  very  voracious,  and  in 
fine  weather  may  be  seen' with  its  head  on  a  level  with  the 
mr&ce  of  the  soil,  lying  in  wait  for  any  insect  which  may 
happen  to  crawl  over  its  cell,  alts  form  is  remarkable :  the 
head  is  v&ry  large  and  slightly  concave ;  the  jaws  are  also 
large  and  curved  upwards;  the  boc^  is  flinushed  with  six 
le^  attached  to  the  three  flist  scements,  and  is  humped 
near  the  middle  of  the  back,  at  wnieh  ]part  these  are  two 
tuboelM,  each  at  which  is  ftimished  with  a  homy  hook ; 
Aese  iKWks,  and  the  body  being  naturally  of  a  bent  shape, 
enable  the  animal  to  sustain  its  position  at  the  top  of  the 
cell,  or  to  ascend  and  descend  very  quickly:  the  concave 
brad  md  the  recurved  mudibles  ftnn  a  kind  of  natoral 
basket  in  whidi  the  soil  is  bnm^t  to  ihe  month  of  the  odl 
during  the  progress  of  its  excavation. 

Four  other  British  species  of  the  ^enus  Cicindela,  C, 
tylvaHea,  maritima,  ofHrita,  and  *jfh%eota,  ham  white  or 
aesm-oolinned  ^oti  in  Hba  same  ntnations  as  in  d  earn- 


«r  iSHoli^  w  wwL  M  thai  tKm,  tttmi  abcdi  a  do*  to 


putrit,  but  they  are  jomoi  together  in  pairs ;  the  two  tb- 
wards  the  base  of  the  wine-case  form  a  carved  dash  whica 
surrounds  the  shoulder ;  the  one  on  the  disc  of  the  elytron 
and  that  at  the  mare;in  nearest  it  are  also  jcnned,  and  farm 
a  bent  hscia,  and  the  two  at  the  apex  ttxta  a  bent  daah, 
which  follows  the  outiine  of  that  port  of  the  wing-case. 
Hub  disposition  of  the  markings,  vis.,  s  Innular  spot  at  the 
shoulder,  a  bent  fhseia  in  the  middle,  and  anopther  lunular 
spot  at  the  apex  of  the  elytron,  is  that  which  is  most  oom- 
mtmly  fonndmthe  ^ledea,  and  the  most  eommon  colour  is 
biowiush  bnoue ;  sadiistheodloiiritf  C.man<Hna,rtjMn& 
and  tflvieola;  the  latter  Hnnetimas  variea  to  a  great  hue 
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rtg.  1,  Cidiid«U  cmnpMlriai  /la.  S,  asterior  tuna  of  Uw  ;  JIg.i,  do. 
offcnala;  ffa.  4,  lalinm  of  Motfiw  ipwi—  ot  CidwtoU ;  iiMiit<m  of 

do-t  a,a,Utiud  Mlptt  /^.6,iiiMtdIble;  Jjo. 7> muUla. « extanul muUUry 

KIpa.  (  Intenwi  mmtiilatj  palp* ;  Jigt.  8, 9, 10. 11,  and  II,  wiu-eam  of 
B  (UAmnt  ■paelM  of  Gloindala,  to  ■bov  the  wUtkn  in  the  Muklagi. 

In  some  exotic  species  of  Cicindela  the  elytra  are  adconed 
with  numerous  spo^^  eleven  is  ike  greatest  number  we 
have  found;  of  thes^  oowever,  three  or  four  are  often  ob- 
literated, and  the  otb^  are  joined  (two  or  three  tc^ther), 
so  as  often  to  fum  three  iiregulor-shaped  oblong  dashes  or 
&soiie. 

In  some  instances  the  markings  run  one  into  the  other, 
so  that  there  is  more  white  than  ground  colour ;  and  in  one 
species,  now  before  us,  Uie  wing-cases  are  entirely  white. 
These  markings  vary  but  sU^fly  in  individuals  of  the 
same  vpfciaa* 

Hie  ucindelidn,  in  most  arrannmmts  of  insectii  form 
the  first  fom^  of  the  C<deopt«».' 

dCISBE'O,  in  Italian,  means  a  gallant,  a  man  who 
courts  the  ladies.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  knot  of 
ribuids,  which  used  to  be  worn  appended  to  the  hiUs  of 
swords  Mr  to  the  handles  of  turn.  iDtztonario  della  Crutca.) 
In  like  manner  a  Cicisbeo  is  a  man  who  hangs  upon  a 
lady,  is  constantly  by  hen  side  and  at  hex  beck,  and  attends 
her  wherevw  she  goes.  This  derogatory  custom  has  long 
prevailed  with  manied  ladies,  especially  in  the  towns  and 
among  the  fashionable  classes,  in  Italy  and  other  southon 
counmes ;  but  the  country  people  and  the  humUer  daas  of 
citizens  have  generally  remained  free  from  it.  Even  in  the 
towns  the  piactioe  is  losing  ground  of  late  yoaca.  Ihe 

*  Wa  hm  flotand  mora  Qi*a  nnaU]r  Into  detaU  in  Ihli  uUda,  Wmim  Un 
taweti  bm  tnotad  of  coaitttato  ■  mNip  )■  which  eaWneta  art  Tny  rich  in 
tMclMi  fttbMamolg>4imdlUiwtmtlotBorwiMiipota(iof  ifOKiilap. 
ihcatfaa  in  UKltmAan  vhUi  it  may  ba  hmofter  meanuj  to  refei  lo. 
wUlit  Tilting  tUi,  anil  fa  aadeKvmni&f  to  likoo  tba  mu^Dgs  of  tbo  wiooa 
moIm of  OlAaMm  lo  ana  aouM^  «•  bna  dlacoya^^iTwga'gjinw^to 
oihot  fluiliaaor      CoIM.  ate)  ft)^ 
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vords  cmaUer  *ervmie  andpottfo  are  also  used  in  the  eame 
seDse. 

CICOGNA'RA.  COUNT  LEOPOLD,  was  bom  at  Fei^ 
ran,  November  26,  1767,  and,  althou^  the  inheritrar  of 
considerable  wealth,  began  eariy  to  dwtinguish  hiz^elf  by 
hia  applieatiun  to  study.  While  yet  ■  yoiUh  he  made  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  mathematios  and  physics,  whereby 
he  recommended  himsedf  to  the  notice  of  Spallanzani,  Sisrpa, 
and  many  otfaeo-  eminent  individual  at  the  univcnity  of 
Pavia.  HavinK  completed  his  couise  of  studies  thm  he 
proceeded  to  Rome^  where  he  oeeiniied  many  years  not 
only  in  studying  the  great  works  of  art,  but  likewise  in 
practising  himself  both  in  drawing  and  painting,  for  which 
he  had  almost  from  his  boyhood  manife^ed  more  than  or- 
dinary talent  After  visiting  Na^es  and  Sicily,  in  which 
latter  country  he  published,  at  Palermo,  his  first  literary 
effort,  a  poem,  entitled  L«  Ore  del  Qiorno,  be  successively 
visited  FUirence,  Mihm,  Bologna,  and  Venice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  himself  thoroug^y  "^"Mnt^  widi  the 
various  treasures  of  art  in  fluwe  aties.  In  1795  he  fixed 
himsdf  at  Hodena,  and  duzinjr  the  twdve  following  yean 
i4ipra»  to  have  given  much  ofnis  attention  to  publie  attain, 
having  been  fot  some  time  minister  at  the  court  of  Sar- 
dinia. He  resigned  his  post  in  1808,  when  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice ;  an 
ol&ee  for  which  be  was  well  qualified  no  leas  by  the  public- 
spirited  zeal  with  which  he  dischai|^  it  than  by  bis  know- 
ledge of  art  itself  and  the  literature  bdonging  to  it  From 
this  epoch  in  his  life  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
his  career  as  a  writer,  during  which  he  enriched  the  branch 
of  literature  just  mentioned  by  many  important  works.  In 
that  same  year  (1808)  be  published  a  treats  on  'The 
BeautiAil  *  (//  Selio).  This  was  succeeded  by  his  great 
work,  'Hie  History  of  Modem  Sculpture*  {Storia  deUa 
Scultura  dot  suo  nnf^mmto  in  ItaUa  tU  8e&>lo  di  Napo- 
l«otu\  an  undertaking  to  which  he  had  been  urged  \(v  his 
fliends  Gindani,  lyAginoour^  and  Schlw^  It  is  in  three 
fidio  volumes,  the  first  of  whkh  appeared  in  1816,  and  the 
last  in  1818,  and  contains  about  180  outline  plates,  exhibit- 
ing a  vast  number  of  subjects  from  the  earliest  p«iod 
— the  age  of  the  I^sani  and  Donatello — to  that  of  Canova, 
to  a  notice  of  whose  works  the  whole  of  the  seventh  or 
last  book  is  devoted.  Although  fastidious  criticism  has 
taxed  it  with  some  defects,  it  is  undeniably  a  p^ormance 
o^great  research  and  erudition,  bringing  down  to  the  pre- 
sent century  the  history  of  the  art  from  the  point  at  which 
it  had  been  left  by  D'^^incourt,  who  himself  had  taken  it 
up  where  Winckelmann  had  quitted  it  Besides  a  vast  body 
otlnfijonation  as  to  the  pKwnsed  subject,  this  work  also 
embraces  much  subsidiaiy  matter  of  ^ceaX  interest,  particu- 
lar the  descriptive  and  historical  notices  of  St  Mark's  at 
Venice,  the  cathedrals  of  Milan  and  Orvieto,  St  Petcv's 
and  many  oth^  Basilicse.  * 

His  next  publication  was  a  catalogue  raisonn^,  in  two  thick 
8vo.  volumes,  of  his  own  library,  an  immense  collection  of 
works  in  every  department  of  the  fine  arts.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  bibUography,  and  shows  that  Gicognara 
spared  no  cost  in  the  pursuit  of  bis  favourite  studies.  He 
likewise  produced  a  work  entitled  Memorie  per  semire  alia 
Storia  della  Calcografie,  and  numerous  articles  relative  to 
subjects  of  art  and  artists,  printed  in  various  journals,  but 
never,  imfbrtunatdy,  given  afterwards  to  the  world  in  a  col- 
lective  form.  Sven  had  he  produced  none  of  the  works 
above  enumerated,  the  name  of  Cic<q;nara  would  have 
been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  honour  by  the  two  splen- 
did architectural  volumes,  entided  £«  Paboriche  nw  Cof 
picuedi  Venezia,  1815—20,  of  which  the  greater  share  of 
the  literary  part  and  the  chief  conduct  of  the  work  belong 
to  him,  although  he  was  assisted  in  it  W  Diedo  and  Selva. 
who  ftimisbed  the  accounts  of  many  of  the  buildings.  It  is 
illustrated  with  250  engravings,  wherein  will  be  preserved 
ad  the  most  interesting  structures  of  Venice  when  the  now- 
moulderinz  originals  shall  have  fallen  into  utter  decay. 

He  died  at  Venice,  of  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  March  5, 
1834,  and  his  obsequies  ware  perfcHmed  with  great  solem- 
nity in  the  cathedral  of  SL  Mark.  ' 

CIGCNIA.  rSroMs.] 

CICUTA  VmO'SA.  or  WATER  HEMLOCK,  is  a 
wild  poisonous  plant  (tf  the  Umbelliferous  order,  found  oc- 
casionally by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  ponds.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial plant,  with  a  large  fleshy  white  root  covereid  externally 
with  filHes,and  divided  intemally  into  sevcnl  low  chambers 
filled  with  a  milky  or  yellowish  juice.  The  stem  is  erect. 


hollow,  cylindrical,  striated,  and  two  or  three  feet  hi^h* 
The  leaves,  especially  the  lower  ones,  are  decomposed  or  thnce- 
pinnated ;  the  leaflets  are  narrow,  lanceolate,  deeply  and 
irregularly  toothed.  The  umbels  are  usually  destitute  of 
involucre,  or,  if  they  have  one^  it  is  nothing  but  a  single 
linear  bract ;  the  partiBl  umbds  have  several  such  bracts. 
The  flowers,  whii^  are  white,  have  the  udina^  umbelli- 
ferouB  structure.  They  are  succeeded  by  {dobuJar  double 
fruit,  onwned  by  the  style  and  the  five  teeui  of  the  calyx, 
and  showing  on  each  of  their  convex  &ces  five  salient  simple 
angles.  Its  medicinal  properties  are  similar  to  those  of 
common  hemlock  [Coniuh],  but  more  energetic.  Its  roots 
have  been  mistaken  by  children  and  countiy  folks  for  para- 
nipe^  and  have  been  eaten  with  &tal  Gomequenoes. 


[CtmiU  TtKM.] 


1.  A  flowBt.  L  A  young  fruit. 

CICUTA.  [CoNiUM.] 

dD.  The  adventures  oS  this  &med  Castilian  hero  are 
nearly  as  much  involved  in  &ble  and  romance  as  those  of 
otir  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round-table ;  nor 
is  it  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  separate  the  truth  from 
the  exaggeration  of  tradition  and  the  inventions  of  ballad- 
writers.  Ferreras  and  one  or  two  other  Spanish  writers 
think,  however,  they  have  established  the  following  fiicts. 

The  Cid  (&om  the  Arabic  £1  Seid, '  the  Lord'),  so  called 
by  the  Moors  of  Spain  whom  he  subjugated  bv  his  victories, 
was  bom  at  Buigos  somewhere  about  1040.  His  real  name 
was  Rodrigo  Diaz  deBivar.  He  attached  himself  to  Sanchez 
II,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  whose  life  he  once  saved  in 
batUe.  At  the  8i«;e  of  Zamora  Sanchez  was  treacherously 
slain,  and  bis  brother  AlfonSo,  the  next  m  order  of  succes- 
sion, was  suspected  of  the  deed,  llie  Cid  insisted  (hat 
before  taking  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  Alfonso 
should  puive  mmself  by  takine  an  oath  of  his  iimocence  of 
his  brothers  murder ;  and  when  the  rest  of  the  nobles 
hung  back,  he  alone  exacted  and  made  the  king  repeat 
the  vow,  to  which  he  added  the  most  awful  maledictions 
in  case  of  peijury.  After  such  a  step  he  could  expect 
little  court  favour,  and  the  state  of  Spain  encouraged  bis 
propensities  to  war  and  adventure.  His  life  was  a  conti- 
nued senes  of  combats  with  the  Moors,  who  occupied  by 
far  the  largest  and  richest  parts  of  the  country.  He  fell 
upon  them  in  Aragon,  burning,  plundering,  and  slaugh- 
t^ng  wherever  he  went;  be  took  Alco9er,  and  makmg 
that  place  his  stroni^bold,  he  was  inviultUy  .joined  by  a 
numenms  bond,  haffi^^^iiiAl^ylWf  fedM^H^th  which 
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he  made  mnumerable  inoursioiu  into  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  the  Moors.  Still  gathering  force  he  pene- 
tnted  to  the  district  of  Ternel,  at  the  south-western  extre- 
nity  of  Aragon,  and  there  established  himself  in  a  stronir 
fortress  on  a  rock,  which  is  still  cal'ed  'La'Peoa  de  el  Cicr 
(the  rock  of  the  Cid).  By  the  sudden  aeath  or  murder  of 
the  Moorish  lord  of  Valencia,  he  was  encouraged  to  extend 
h^s  inouiuons  into  that  province,  and  to  the  shores  of  ibe 
Mediterranean.  Here,  too,  he  was  eventually  enabled  to 
establish  himself.  After  a  long  sie^  he  took  Valencia, 
the  capital  city,  and  held  it  untfl  hts  death,  which  hap- 
pened about  1099. 

It  upeazs  the  Cid  really  had  a  wife  named  Ximena,  the 
CbimAie  of  U)e  celebrated  French  tragedy  'Le  Cid,*  but 
the  story  of  1^  affecting  courtship,  and  the  struggle  and 
coDtrast  of  affections  in  the  heart  oi  his  mistress,  are  mainly 
ittTentions  of  Comeille.  The  Spanish  Chronicles  and  bal- 
lads, from  which  the  French  tragedian  took  the  notion  o 
his  plot,  or  from  a  drama  founded  upon  them,  do  indeed 
relate  that  the  Oid  had  killed  Ximena's  fiither ;  but  they 
destroy  all  interest  in  the  heroine  by  saying  that  after  her 
father's  death,  and  befi»e  any  tender  addresses  on  the 
part  of  his  slayer,  she  earnestly  begged  the  king  to  marry 
her  to  the  Cid,  'because,'  she  is  made  to  say  b^  these  naive 
writers,  '  I  am  quite  certain  that  his  possessioDs  will  one 
dairbe  greater  than  those  of  any  man  in  jrour  dominions.' 

The  original  '  Cronica  de  el  Famoso  Cavallero  Cid  Ruy 
Dial  Can^eadoi'  is  sn^osed  to  have  been  written  in  thie 
13th  century,  about  ISO  years  after  the  hero's  death.  Mr. 
Soatb^,  in  nis  curious  work,  makes  use  of  a  printed  edi- 
tion of  1593,  and  says  fhe  first  and  only  other  edition  was 
printed  in  1592 ;  hut  there  ii  a  com  of  an  edition  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  vhidi  bears  the  date  of 
1541. 

The  *  Poema  de  el  Cid,'  which  is  believed  to  contain 
rather  more  historic  truth  than  the  prose  chronicle,  was 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  12tfa  century,  or  on]^  some 
50  years  after  the  Cid's  death.  He  author  has  been  called 
the  *  Homer  of  Spain,*  but  his  name  has  not  been  preserved. 
Hr.  Southey  says  his  work  is  unquestionably  ue  oldest 
poem  in  the  Spanish  langaage,  and  (in  his  opinion)  the 
finest  beyond  all  comparison.  This  jomise  is  perhaps  ex- 
treme, but  the  *  Poema'  contains  some  powerud  passages, 
and  is  highly  interesting  fit>m  its  undoubted  antiquity. 

Berides  thin  poon  the  Spaniards  have  an  immrase  num- 
ber of  romances  and  halhuu  relating  to  the  expkats  of  die 
national  hero.  No  ftwer  than  102  of  fltese  are  in  the  real 
olda^le  of  the  13th  and  14tii  centuries;  many  are  evidently 
more  modem,  and  many  more  have  never  been  printed.  In 
some  of  these  ballads  the  wonderful  achievements  of  Bernar- 
do de  el  Carpio,  Ferran  Gktnzalez,  and  the  rest  of  the  twelve 
peers  (for  Spain  had  her  twelve  peerlest  knights,  as  well 
as  Britain  and  France)  are  interwoven  with  the  adventures 
of  the  great  Cid.  An  ample  notice  of  these  different  works 
will  be  fomid  in  lib.  Soutney's  '  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,'  1  vol. 
4to.,  1808. 

CUyARIS.  J^cBimDA.] 

dDBR,  or  CVBBR.  A  word  used  to  signify  the  juice 
of  apples  e^mssed  and  Ibnnented.  The  article  Ajplk 
eontauis  a  genexdTiew  of  the  cultuia  of  apple-trees;  what 
is  here  stated  as  to  the  management  of  aptde-troes  has 
special  reference  to  the  English  eider  counties. 

In  the  Hereford  district  (under  which  name  we  shall 
refer  to  that  county  with  the  adjoini^  cider  districts  in 
(xloucestershire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Worcestershire,  while 
by  the  name  ik  the  *  Devonshire  district  *  similar  portions 
of  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Cornwall  will  be  dis- 
tinguished), where  the  varieties  of  eider-apple  cultivated 
are  fer  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  England, 
the  New  Foxwfadp  (a  seedliiw  ftom  the  old),  the  WQding, 
the  Cherry  Pearmatn,  the  Y^ow  and  Red  Norman,*  are 
among  the  man^  sorts  tiut  ue  preferred.  It  appears  to  be 
almost  immatansl  whether  the  erab-stoeks  are  grafted 
befim  or  within  a  short  time  after  they  are  removed  frnn 
the  BiineiT  to  the  orchard  in  which  tbey  are  to  stand.  In 
Herelbrdsmre  it  is  tisual  to  inseat  the  nuts  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  to  plant  tiie  trees  about  66  feet  between 
the  rows,  and  36  betweeit  the  trees  where  the  soil  is  rich ; 
if  the  s(^  is  poor,  less  distance  is  allowed,  as  the  trees  will 
not  spread  with  so  great  vigour.  This  seems  a  preferable 
method  to  that  ^actised  m  Devonshire,  where  the  grafts 

I*  flid«,UwtUwUlBM  wuTylttidi*. 
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are  inserted  at  from  three  to  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 

the  trees  planted  about  16  feet  apart.  The  ailvanli^p! 
which  in  Devonshire  is  gained  from  the  trees  being  Iw 
exposed  and  broken  by  the  wind,  and  perhaps  from  a  greater 
produce  of  apples,  is  more  than  oounteroalanced  1^  the 
entire  loss  of  the  land,  usually  a  wilderness  of  weeds,  into 
which  horses  run  in  the  winter,  and  <»lve8  in  the  spring, 
but  where  neither  grown  oatde  nor  the  plough  can  ever  be 
admitted.  In  the  Devonshire  district,  the  situations  chosen 
for  orchards  are  generally  hoUow  deUs  or  shelving  banks, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fenn-houses,  the  land  on  which 
they  are  planted  being  put  to  littje  other  use;  while  in  the 
Hereforwhire  district  the  ehoioe  is  detemuned  chiefly  by 
the  Quality  of  the  soil,  wittiout  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  mrm-nouse.  In  their  youth  die  trees  do  eomparati^y 
little  injury  to  the  land,  while  th^  receive  eonatderable 
benefit  from  the  frequent  stirring  by  the  plough  of  die  soQ 
round  their  roots,  so  that  newN-ploughed  lands,  or  bop- 
yards  which'  may  be  a^ain  laid  down  to  grass  ss  soon 
as  the  trees  have  acquired  some  strmgth,  an  spots  frs- 
quently  chosen.  This  practice  is  agreeable  to  the  very 
sensible  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Rural  Economy 
of  GlouMstershire : — '  Plant  upon  a  recentiy  broken-up 
worn-out  sward ;  keep  the  soil  under  a  state  of  arable  ma- 
nagement until  the  trees  be  well  erown,  then  Iky  it  down  to 
grass,  and  let  it  remain  in  sward  ^l^til  the  trees  be  removed 
and  their  roots  decayed,  when  it  will  again  require  a  course 
of  arable  management.*  (voL  ii.,  p.  3020 

la  February  or  March,  or,  where  the  soil  is  ligh^  in 
October  «r  November,  holes  should  be  dug  about  six  feet 
in  diameter,  nuih  being  adapted  in  depth  to  die  root  of  die 
tree  that  it  is  to  receive.  The  best  earth,  with  die  turfe,  if 
the  spot  is  grass  land,  should  be  thrown  into  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  and  the  roots  of  the  tree  separated  with  the  hand 
m  horizontal  layers  with  the  richest  mould  between  them ; 
all  the  earth  may  then  be  thrown  in  and  firmly  trodden 
down.  If  the  stocks  are  strong,  the  best  and  cheapest  me- 
thod of  protection  from  the  injuries  of  cattle  is  a  frame  of 
willow  staves,  about  six  feet  long,  cleft  as  those  used  for 
the  bars  of  hurdles :  these  should  be  hammered  about  six 
inches  into  the  ground,  round  the  tree,  and  as  near  it  as 
can  be  done  without  iiguring  the  roots,  perhaps  three  inches 
from  it:  the  staves  should  then  be  nofled  tt^tber  with  two 
hands  of  narrow  iron  hooping  one  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  bottom,  another  at  alike  distance  from  the  top,  at  the 
same  time  binding  them  round  the  tree  as  tightly  as  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  bark.  Where  the  stocks  are  not 
strong,  the  best  fence  is  '  one  large  post,  slit  with  a  saw  and 
placed  flat-way,  with  the  feces  to  the  plant,  and  about  two 
leet  apart,  witn  rails  on  each  side,  nailed  upon  the  edges  of 
the  posts.*  (Marshall.)  In  the  Hereford  district  these 
fences  are  much  used ;  they  are  cheap  and  effisctual,  and 
from  their  narrowness  offer  httle  impediment  to  plouf^iiiw 
and  other  purposes  of  agriculture,  which  are  here  oarried 
on  as  much  in  the  orcfaarcu  as  in  any  other  lands. 

Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  enriching  the  soil  round 
the  trees  when  once  they  have  been  planted.  In  Devon- 
shire it  is  common  to  see  die  weeds  whudi  are  eroppsd  in  the 
orchards,  hetmtd  near  the  stun,  there  to  decay  and  nourish 
the  roots;  aiw  in  HereftHdshiie  the  more  careful  Ranters 
cause  dw  earth  to  be  dt^  once  a  year  round  trees  that  have 
been  recently  planted:  neither  is  there  so  much  care  taken 
with  the  trees  diemselves  when  they  have  once  grown  stroi^, 
as  the  benefits  which  have  bcon  derived  from  a  better  system 
of  management  would  warrant.  In  by  &r  tbe  largest  pro- 
pcntion  of  orchards,  with  the  exception  of  gathering  the 
fruit,  nothing  is  done  to  the  trees  from  the  bennning  of  the 
year  to  the  end.  To  remove  superfluous  wood  by  judicious 
pruning  (an  art  of  which  many  that  practise  it  are  most 
mischievously  ignorant),  to  remove  {^rt  of  an  excessive 
crop  of  ftui^  to  cleanse  from  moss  and  mistletoe,  which 
latter  in  fiiosts  forms  excellent  food  for  sheep,  are  loaotices 
too  fte<niendy  n^^ected. 

'The  fruit  of  tiie  dUferent  varieties  of  apple  ripen  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year,  earlier  or  later,  according  to  tbe 
season.  Among  die  eariiest  are  the  Codling  and  Ameri- 
can Must,  which  begin  to  fhll  from  the  trees  at  the  end  of 
September;  and  while  the  majori^  attain  their  matori^ 
about  the  end  of  November  or  tbe  middle  of  the  foUowing 
month,  there  are  some  from  which  the  apples  will  not  faU 
until  six  or  e^ht  weeks  later.  The  customary  method  of 
picking  the  fruit  is  by  striking  tbe  trees  with  poles,  pro- 
vinci^y  called  '  poulting,'  {^.  then  gathering  th«f^en 
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■pplei;  but  tboo^h  this  piMtiee  is  almost  nnivenal  it  it 
nmueiitly  nuHhieTOiu,  from  the  yonnK  bearing  wood  beii^ 
broken  by  the  violence  tint  ii  used.  Jt  b  bmter  eeonomy 
to  pay  a  small  extra  pnce  for  collecting  the  fruit  which  falls 
at  several  times,  than  to  injure  tne  trees  by  knocking 
down  all  the  fruity  the  unripe  aa  the  ripe,  to  save  a  few 
shillings.  The  apples  will  fau  by  degrees,  and  at  intervals 
a  boy  may  be  sent  into  the  trees  to  shake  the  branches :  in 
all  practicable  cases  the  use  of  the  pole  should  be  avoided. 
When  the  apples  have  been  gathers,  each  sort  bv  itself  is 
collected  into  heaps,  about  ten  inches  deep,  where  they 
remain  for  a  montti,  or  more,  until  they  become  mellow ; 
they  are  then  ready  for  the  mill. 

Cider  is  manufactured  with  very  rude  machinery,  by  the 
lidlowing  process.  The  apples  are  thrown  into  a  eiicular 
■tone  trough,  usually  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  called 
the  cAow,  round  which  the  nouMr,  a  heavy  ciroular  stone, 
is  turned  by  one  or  sometimes  two  horses.  When  die 
fruit  has  been  ground  until  the  rind  and  the  core  are  so 
completely  reduced  that  a  handftil  of*  must*  when  squeezed 
will  all  pass  withoat  lumps  between  the  fingers,  and  the 
maker  sees  from  the  white  spots  that  aro  in  it  that  the  pips 
have  been  broken,  a  square  horse-hair  doth  is  spread  under  a 
screw-press,  and  some  of  the  must  is  poured  with  pails  upon 
the  haur,  the  edees  and  comers  of  which  are  folded  inwuds 
so  as  to  prevent  its  escape.  Ten  or  twelve  of  these  hairs 
are  piled  and  filled  one  upon  the  other,  and  then  sur- 
mounted with  a  frame  of  tnlck  boards.*  Upon  this  the 
scnw  is  slowly  worked  down  by  a  lever ;  and  with  the 
pressure,  a  tbick  brown  juice  exudes  from  the  hairs, 
leaving  within  them  only  a  dry  residue,  whidh,  in  years 
when  apples  are  scarce,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  water, 
ground  again,  and  the  l^uid  pressed  out  as  before.  Tliis 
totter  prMuct  is  called  '  water  eide^*  a  tliin  unpalataUe 
Uquor,  which  is  given  to  the  labourers  early  in  the  year. 

The  cider  is  received  by  a  channel  in  the  fhmeofthe 
press  upon  which  the  hairs  stand,  emp^ag  into  a  flat  tub 
called  a '  trin,'  From  the  trin  it  is  poured  with  buckets  or 
'raokiittoaos' into  eaak^  idaoed  either  out  of  doors,  or  in 
sheds  where  there  is  a  free  current  of  air.  In  about  three 
or  four  days,  more  or  leas  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  the  lit^uor  usually  will  forment ;  the  thick  heavier 
parts  will  subside  as  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask, 
and  the  lighter  become  blight  clear  cider.  This  should 
then  be  *  racked'  or  drawn  off  into  another  cask,  and  the 
sediment  be  put  to  strain  through  linen  bags,  and  what 
ooses  from  them  should  be  restored. 

It  is  during  the  fomentation  that  the  management  of 
cider  is  least  undentood,  and  tiiera  is  the  neatest  haard  of 
injury.  It  is  necesiaEy  also  to  know  what  ftnit  will  by  itself 
make  good  eider*  which  kinds  should  be  ||nnuid  t(q;ether,and 
what  poportions  should  be  mixed.  But  it  is  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  strength  and  flavour  after  the  oideris  grounathat  the 
principal  difficulty  consists:  slight  fermentation  will  leave 
the  liquor  thick  and  unpalatabk :  rtqjtd  fermentation  will 
impair  both  its  strength  and  durabili^;  exceaive  fermen- 
taUon  will  make  it  sour,  harsh,  and  thin.  Other  things 
being  equal,  tiiat  cider  will  probably  nove  the  beat  in  which 
the  vinous  fermentation  has  prooeedad  slowly,  and  has  not 
been  confounded  with  the  acetous.  The  remedies  used 
ji  oases  of  cider  not  dearing  are  eitho:  ^est  or  the  addi- 
non  of  cider  in  a  state  of  fermentatum,  ising^ass^  eggs,  or 
aquart  of  fresh  blood  stirred  up  with  the  liquor,  in  which 
last  case  it  is  to  be  sadud  on  the  fi^owii^  day;  these  do 
not  alwa^  prove  effeotoaL  ButtheeommaievibazeexoeiB 
w  rsfidity  of  fonnentation;  and  if  a  better  quality  than 
formrhouie  or  *&niily  drink'  is  sought  ddor  requires  so 
much  care  to  prevent  its  being  spoiwd,  that  the  best  and 
moat  careful  makns  fluently  have  it  looked  at  during 
each  night  fcx  some  weeks  after  it  is  made ;  and  if  the 
bubbling  hissing  noise,  the  sign  of  fermentation,  becomes 
frequent  or  too  loud,  the  liquor  is  immediatelv  racked  off 
into  another  cask:  this  oheck  often  requires  to  be  repeated 
several  times ;  but  although  at  each  racking  some  ptniion  of 
the  strength  will  be  loa^  the  body,  flavour,  and  sweetness 
will  chiefly  be  retained.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  fonner 
to  add  sugar,  treade,  brandy,  or  any  colouring  matter  to  the 
liquor;  it  is  craly  adulterated  in  the  hands  <»  cidec  dealers 
and  pu^ieani,  who  wiU  not  kiie  a  ht^ilMad,  and  if  one  faaa 

*  TUa  UtiM  (>»«•«  in  thaHwelbcddirtikt,  In  DerouMn  a  laver  mm 
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turned  sour,  or  has  been  otherwise  damaged,  it  must  be 

*  doctored,'  in  order  to  lei^  it  marketable. 

At  the  beginning  ni  January  the  eider  is  moved  into 
cellars,  where  by  large  growers  it  is  frequently  stned  in 
casks  of  great  capacity,  containing  1000,  1500,  or  even  SOOO 
gallons ;  these  are  cheaper  in  proportion  than  smaller  ves- 
sels, and  are  thouKht  to  preserve  the  cider  better.  In 
March  the  liquor  is  bunged  down ;  it  is  then  fit  for  sale,  and 
mav  be  used  soon  afterwards,  though  it  will  greatly  improve 
by  keeping.  If  bottled  eider  is  required,  it  should  be  bottled 
and  wired  in  the  September  or  October  after  it  is  made ;  some 
persons  prefer  an  eariier  time,  the  end  of  April  or  the  be- 
ginning of  May;  a  greater  degree  of  efi'ervescence  is  thus 
attaineO,  but  a  considerable  km  accrues  from  the  number 
of  bottles  that  viU  burst 

In  1830  the  tax  upon  cider  of  ten  shillings  a  barrel  was 
taken  off  (U*GaUoch,  Die  Com.%  and  in  the  same  year  an 
Act  was  psflied  allowhig  any  person  to  adl  oidtf  upon  the 
payment  oi  H.  2s.  annually  for  a  lieenee  from  the  Exdie. 
This  act  was  amended  in  1834,  and  a  licence  for  the  sale 
of  dder  is  now  (1836)  granted  by  the  Excise  to  an  applica- 
tion signed  by  six  ratepaym  of  the  applicant's  parish,  the 
payment  being  3/.  3«.  if  the  liquw  is  to  be  drunk  on  tiie 
premises,  1^  It.  if  it  is  not  These  alterations  have  neces- 
sarily added  greatly  to  the  consumption ;  but  the  increase 
of  orchards  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  late  pro- 
ductive seasons.  Have  fiiUy  supplied  the  demand.  During 
the  years  1833-4-5  the  price  in  the  hands  of  the  grower 
may  be  thus  estimated:— Of  the  best  cidw,  from  U.  to 
U.  6d.  pw  Ballon ;  good,  from  lOd.  to  U.  per  j^on ;  ^ily 
cider  used  by  formers  and  in  publio-houses,  from  4d.  to  lOd. 
per  gallon;  *  drink'  for  lahourer^  torn  Sid  to  6d.  per 
Allon.  These  prices  ampl^  mnunerate  the  former,  who. 
m  many  instauoe^  might  inereue  his  pttAit  hy  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  cost  of  production.  It  cannot  certainly  be 
supposed  that  nnall  gioweta  can  go  to  the  expense  of  ipro- 
curmg  muoh  machinery;  neverthueia  tjie  extreme  dumsH 
ness  of  the  prasent  warteftd  system  would  frilly  warrant 
lar^r  own  ere  in  erecting  sniteble  buildinn  and  apparatus. 
It  IS  true  that  some  improvements  have  neen  made,  that 
larger  mills  are  used,  that  in  the  press  an  easily  worked  inn 
screw  has  been  substituted  for  an  awkward  wooden  one; 
but  far  more  remains  to  be  effected.  If  the  mill  was  placed 
upon  a  first  floor,  which  could  eaaly  be  done  in  a  building 
erected  af^ainst  a  bank,  or  having  an  indined  plane,  so  that 
horses  might  enter  at  that  height,  all  lifting  of  the  dder 
from  the  trin  might  be  saved,  as  a  pipe  might  be  carried 
from  the  peas  into  casks  in  the  cellars  underneath.  Ag^ 
if  the  cues  in  the  cdlars  were  placed  upon  ataffes,  wnnal 
labour  in  racking  mi^t  be  dispensed  wiu^  aiwiraato  from 
spilling  saved,  since  a  pipe  from  a  hcfphead  upon  a  h^ 
stage  would  empty  the  liquor  into  a  cask  on  a  lower.  No 
use,  again,  is  made  of  the  iqihon,  a  efaei^initnunent  within 
the  reach  of  any  &imer*s  pane^  which  would  no  doubt  be 
serviceable  and  economioaL 

The  quantity  oonsumed  by  worknuin  is  wy  have :  two 
ot  three  quarto  a  day  is  the  usual  allowance  given  m  Here- 
fcvdahire  by  masters ;  and  in  harvest-time  many  laboureis 
drink  in  a  day  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of  a  liquor  that  in  a 
stranger's  mouth  would  be  mistaken  finr  vin^ar;  they  do 
not  like  sweet  dder.  Notwithstandii^;  so  great  a  quanti^ 
is  consumed,  there  do  not  f^ipear  to  be  an^  diTfwws  peculiar 
to  or  very  ganeral  in  ddw  oountriea:  idiocy'  and  rheu- 
miKtitm.  have  bam  stated  to  be  Tsiy  ]^evalent  in  auch  dis- 
tricts; but  evmif  tiiisia  true^dderHirinkinghaa  in  noway 
been  proved  to  be  die  cause.  It  it  remarkable  that  djiring 
the  continuance  of  the  diolara  in  tiiis  kii^;dom,  then  oo- 
ourred  very  fow  cases  in  Devonshire,  and  none  in  Heiefiwd- 
shire,  althougdi  the  sickness  reached  the  ac^oining  counties 
at  the  time  ol  harvest,  when  dder  is  drank  to  exoesa. 

Cider  of  good  quality  is  made  in  belaad,  in  the  eounties 
of  Waterfi^  and  Cork;  in  Normandy,  wboice  we  have 
many  of  our  best  apples ;  in  Belgium ;  and  of  inferior  aua- 
Uty  in  Germany.  It  is  also  nude  in  abtindano^  ana  of 
excellent  quality,  in  many.paxti  of  ^  United  Stataa 

CIGAR.  JTbnACCoJ 

QGNA'Nt  CARLO,  was  bom  at  Bdoffua.  May  IS. 
1628.  His  &ther  was  a  notary,  but  claimed  his  deaoent 
from  an  dd  Ghibelline  iamily  of  Florence,  who  had  been 
drivw  from  their  native  dty  by  the  Gudphs.  CaAo,  who 
showed  an  earir  taste  fbr  painting,  waa  put  under  Giamba- 
tistaCkin  for  instruction.  He  se%  auRiuad  Jiit  masta, 
and  «M  moved  to  theitaBibfSAllihdfJSi^  he 
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npidfy  lOH  in  nputatim  and  nuwen.  He  nbtaqneallr 

Mua^Hed  his  style  of  paintina;  by  a  careful  study  of  tlie 
works  of  Gorregeio  and  Auubal  Garraoci,  from  vhom  he 
learned  the  art  or  ipTing  size  and  space  to  his  pkstiuea,  by 
means  of  a  powerful  and  akilftU  use  of  cAtorowuro.  Le 
Bran  is  said  to  have  been  deceived  by  a  picture  of  his,  and 
to  have  taken  it  for  the  Tork  of  his  great  oountryman. 
Cignani  had  a  singular  degree  of  prosp«ity;  oonuuissions 
crowded  upon  him,  he  e^jo^ed  the  friendship  and  corre- 
spondence of  many  of  the  reigning  princes  of  nis  tinie»  and 
acquired  wealth.  He  was  also  made  a  ooimt  by  Ra- 
nuzio  IL,  bis  native  sovereign. 

Bnng  mvited  to  paint  the  Duomo  of  Fodi,  he  removed 
thitbtf  with  his  fionfly,  and  resided  there  for  the  remainder 
of  his  lifb.  While  Fcrii  was  occupied  by  some  German 
troops  daring  the  war  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
Cignani  presented  a  picture  to  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
who  in  return,  besides  a  handsone  gift  in  money,  issued  an 
extracHdina^  order  to  his  troops  to  refrain  in  every  way 
from  molesting  the  good  people  of  the  ciW.  The  citizens 
testrfled  their  gratitude  to  G^nani  by  enrolling  him  among 
their  nobility.  In  1708,  when  the  Qementine  Aoadony 
was  instituted,  Ggnani  was  elected  prendent  He  died 
September  6, 1719,  leaving  two  sons,  one  of  irtum,  Fdioe, 
was  a  paints. 

He  painted  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  sacred,  clas- 
sical, and  even  comic  His  colouring  is  pleasing  and  bril- 
liant, and  his  finish  most  elaborate.  His  chief  work  is  the 
Duomo  at  Forli,  an  immense  composition,  ingeniou^  dis- 
posed, which  represents  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
(ZanotH;  Zanelli.) 

CIUC^A.  [IsopooA.] 

CtLICIA  (KiXucia),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  forming 
part  of  Anatolia.  The  antient  boundaries  wer^  on  the 
north  the  Taurus,  which  separated  it  firam  Cqipadocia 
and  Ljeaonia,  on  the  south  the  Mediterranean  sea,  on  the 
east  Mount  Amanus,  whidi  separated  it  from  Syria,  and  on 
the  west  Pamphylia.  According  to  Herodotus  (v.  52),  the 
Euphrates  was  the  boundary  of  Cilicia  and  Armenia.  Gli- 
cta  ontiently  comprised  two  divisions,  the  names  of  which 
were  derived  from  their  physical  chamcter.  The  west  divi- 
sion was  called  mountainous  or  roi^h  Cilicia  (EiXueia  Tpaxttoj 
or.  Herod,  ii.  34,  4  Kj\IkIij,  Cilicia  aspera),  and  the 
east  divinon,  level  Cilicia  (KiXuefa  mit^  Ciliaa  campestris). 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  bf  antient  and  modem 
writers  to  aoeoontftr  the  name  CQioia;  tiie  Greeks  derived 
it  firam  Cilix,  son  of  Agmor,  who  was  said  to  have  eohmised 
this  country  (Herod.  viL  91).  The  inhabitants  were  ftw- 
merly  callea  Hypachsi  OVnxwoO,  according  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  91).  For  our  inJbmiation  on  the  geography  of  (SUcia 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Strabo  (book  xiv.),  and  Beau- 
fort's survey  of  the  line  of  coast  as  fax  east  as  the  gulf  of 
Issus  (Scanderoon).  With  the  interior  we  are  very  little 
acquainted ;  the  principal  towns  which  are  known  are  on 
the  coast.  Level  Cilicia  is  described  as  fertile:  moun- 
tainous Cilicia  has  always  been  famous  fbr  a  fine  breed  of 
horses ;  and  the  annual  tribute  of  the  Gilicians  to  Darius 
consisted  of  360  white  noiMS  and  AOO  talents  of  silver 
{Herod,  ih.  90). 

The  first  town  in  mountainous  €HUcia,  on  leaving  Pam- 
phylia, was  Coraceshim,  according  to  Strabo  (^.  667, 
670,  Chsaubon).  Hie  modem  name  is  Alaya;  itwastrong 
natural  fortress,  situated  on  a  h^h  and  almost  insulated 
rock.  Coraeerium  held  out  against  Antiochiis  (Livy,  xzxiii. 
SO ;  Beanfbrt*s  JTonifflcmta,  160—168). 

The  next  town  of  importance  is  Setinus  {lAtvowr-os), 
iitoate  on  a  steep  hill.  3*he  emperor  Trajan  died  there, 
and  the  town  was  afterwards  called  T^janopolis :  the  mo- 
dem name  Is  Selinty.  Oipe  Anemurium  (now  Anamour) 
is  the  most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  probably 
from  this  circumstance  (as  CJaptain  Beaufort  su^ests, 
p.  192)  derived  its  name,  which  means  'windy  point."  The 
small  town  and  port  of  Celenderis  (now  ()faelindreh)  lies 
between  Anemurium  and  Seleucia,  the  modern  Seletkeh. 
The  ruins  of  the  antient  Seleucia  are  many  miles  from  the 
shore,  on  the  west  side  of  Qie  river  Calycadnus  (Ghiuk 
Sooyoo),  which  now  at  any  rate  flows  into  the  sea  a  few 
miles  east  of  Cbpe  Zephyrium  (Beaufort,  p.  226).  This 
eoast  appears  to  be  still  as  much  infested  by  pirates  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (pp.  671,  6,  684,  e).  The  shore 
Resents  a  line  of  noble  promontories  and  white  marble 
elils  rising  ^rpendicularly  from  the  sea.  This  rocky  cha- 
raelec  dinumshes  a  few  miles  west  of  Seletkel^  where  the 


high  lands  begm  to  recede  from  the  ooast.  Many  zai« 
kinds  of  animals  and  birds  are  found  on  the  coi^t,  and 
almost  every  district  is  said  to  have  some  peculiar  to  itself 
(Beaufort,  p.  209).  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  Cilicia  was 
&mou8  for  panthers. 

There  is  no  town  oi  much  importance  between  Selefk^ 
and  the  river  Latmus  (now  Lajuas),  whidi  was  the  boun- 
dary of  mountainous  Cilicia  (Strabo,  p.  671,  e).  HeieUie 
rocks  and  cliffs  cease,  and  are  suoDeeded  by  a  gravelly 
beach  and  broad  plains,  which  extend  to  the  mountains. 
The  principal  towns  in  level  Cilicia  were  Soli,  Tarsus  or 
Tarsi,  and  Issus  or  Issi  (Xenoph,  Anab.,  i.  %  23,  26). 
Soli  was  afterwards  called  Fompeiopolis,  because  Pompey 
settled  the  remains  of  the  pln^  there:  the  modern 
name  is  not  ascertained ;  jperhi^  it  is  Menetlu  (Cap- 
tain Beaufort,  p.  255).  Ilus  town  was  ihe  birth-place  of 
(7hry8ippiu»anaof  the  poets  Philemon  and  Amtus(Stesbo, 
pu  671,  a).  Tarsus  antiently  one  of  the  most  oelelnted 
cities  in  Asia  Minor,  still  bears  a  respectable  rank ;  its 
modem  name  is  Tersoos.  Tarsus  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  a  school  for  the  study  of  nbilosi^y 
and  the  arts.  According  to  Strabo  (p.  673,  at,  it  wasa 
superior  school  to  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

Tarsus  stood  in  a  j>lain  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyduus,  now 
called  the  Tersoos  nver.  The  water  of  the  Cydnus,  as  of 
the  other  rivers  along  this  coast  which  carry  down  the 
melted  snow  from  the  ridges  of  Taurus,  is  extremely  cold : 
injudioouB  bathing  in  it  proved  fotal  to  Fredsick  Barba- 
rossa,  and  nearly  so  to  Alexander  the  Great  The  Cydnus 
has  unde^one  a  great  dbange  from  the  deposits  carried 
down  from  the  mountains :  formerly  it  received  lar^  ships 
of  war;  now  n<me  but  the  smallest  boats  can  enterit  (Capt 
Beaufort,  p.  265).  Issus  is  situated  in  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  the'  plahi  of  CQicia,  at  the  head  of  the  Issic  gulf, 
called  the  gulf  cf  Scanderoon :  here  Alexander  defeated 
Darius,  b.c.  333.  The  river  Pyramus  (the  modem  Jv- 
hoon),  between  Tarsus  and  the  plain  of  Is»us,  has 
brought  down  such  a  quautiW  of  sand  and  earth,  that 
the  river  has  been  diverted  twenty-three  miles  from 
its  antient  course  (Captain  Beaufort,  p.  275) :  in  Strabo*s 
time  the  Pyramus  entered  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of 
(Tape  Megarsus  (Karadash) ;  now  the  mouth  is  not  much 
west  of  MgOK  (Ayas).  Strabo  (book  xiL,  p.  536,  a)  says 
that  it  passes  under  ground  for  a  great  distance,  and  bursts 
forth  again  thnnigh  aeleft  of  Mount  Taurus:  he  was  well 
aware  (tf  the  immense  deposhi  which  trere  brought  down 
by  the  stream. 

Hie  origin  of  the  Cilieians  is  uncertain:  they  were  pro> 
bably  a  Pnoenidan  colony  (Herod.  viL  91).  Their  charac- 
ter in  historical  periods  did  not  stand  very  high;  and  in  this 
respect  they  were  commonly  classed  with  the  C^appadocians. 
I^ey  were  the  only  nation  within  the  Halys,  except  the 
Lycians,  whom  CrcBsus  did  not  reduce  (Herod,  i.  28).  Our 
earliest  information  represents  them  as  governed  by  kings ; 
and  when  Cilicia  became  one  of  the  Persian  satrapies,  it 
evidently  continued  to  be  governed  by  native  kings,  subject 
of  course  to  the  Persian  empire.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Cilician  kings,  Sy^ennesis,  is  fomiliar  to  the  reader  of  Xe- 
nophon's '  Amibasis'  (L  2),  and  he  was  not  the  first  of  his 
name.  Herodotus  (i  74)  mentions  one  as  oootempoxary 
with  Alyattes ;  and  JBsdiylus  {Pert.  326,  Dindorf )  niu  im- 
mortalized the  bravery  of  another,  who  joined  Xeixes  in 
his  expedition  against  Greece. 

Cilicia  became  a  Macedonian  province  on  the  downfoll 
of  the  Persian  empire;  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  held  the  sovereignty  till  Pompey  re- 
duced the  level  counti7  to  a  Roman,  province.  C^ro  was 
proconsul  of  CiiliciaA.u.c.  702;  and  for  his  success  against 
those  who  had  fortified  themsdves  in  the  mountains,  and 
had  held  out  ^inst  his  predecessor  Appius  Claudius  Pul- 
cher,  he  was  rewarded  on  his  return  witn  a  triumph.  Till 
the  reign  Of  Vespasian,  mountainous  Cilicia  appears  to 
have  been  governed  by  kin^  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Romans,  but  after  that  time  it  became  a  province. 
(Strabo,  xiv.,  pp.  68a— €76,  Gannb. ;  and  Beaufort's  Kara- 
mama.} 

dU'FERA.  rUlCBOZOARIA.] 

GELKyGRADA,  an  oider  of  Acahiikatu  instituted  by 
De  Blainvillsk  and  comprising  the  Ctenophone  of  ^sch- 
scholtx.  llie  following  is  De  Blainville's  definition  in  his 
'  Actinologie,*  where  he  admits  that  the  distribution  of  the 
species  of  one  of  the  genera  (Beroe)  adopted'  by  him  in  the 
article  •  Zoophytes'  in  the  •  Di<c}p9^^lit9#^^@u- 
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nlles,*  Meordiog  to  tiie  number  of  ambnlaenit  depended 
upon  an  eironeoui  observation,  and  oonBequenUy  prefeni 
that  given  by  Bsehseholts,  founded  on  the  disposition  of  the 
eiha,  at  the  same  time  oonsiderii^  Bschsoholtz's  genera 
J^mdora  and  Medea  in  no  other  light  than  as  simple  divi- 
sbiu  of  the  species. 

Bodf  Kelatmotu.  very  contraetfle,  free,  divenifonD,  evi- 
dmtly  binazy  or  bilatraal,  amtetimes  amworing  sabradi- 
ated,  proridaa  vitli  a  kind  of  atoug^  amfralaoa,  flnnwd  hy 
the  approximation  of  two  series  ofTibratorv  cilia. 

Intettinal  eanal  etmplet^  or  proridad  inth  tvo  oriflces,  a 
mouth  and  a  vent 

Before  -we  proceed  fiirther,  it  vill  be  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  cilia  above  mentioned,  vith  Trhich, 
or,  at  least,  withlocomotiTe  oi^ms  closely  resembling  them, 
many  of  the  Medutes  are  proviaed,  tiiough  with  certain  mo- 
dificationB.  Eschscboltz  describes  these  cilia  as  pectinated 
or  comb-hke  organs,  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  on  the 
external  sur&ce  of  the  body  with  their  flat  surftices  in  con- 
tact. Each  is  made  up  of  many  small,  flattened,  pointed 
filaments,  united  by  a  common  Dase,  the  pmnts  beuu;  di- 
rected towards  the  postMior  atlxani^  of  uw  body.  Th^ 
are  endowed  wi&  a  motion  not  unlike  the  fini  of  fishes, 
and  are  slowly  raised  but  suddenly  struck  back,  whwehy 
the  body  is  carried  throu|;h  the  water.  In  Beroe  and  its 
coim;eners  Uie  cilia  are  directed  towards  the  closed  extre- 
mis of  the  body,  so  that  the  opposite  or  open  end  is  carried 
fbrward.  The  Ciliograde  appears  to  have  the  power  of  en- 
forcing a  partial  or  total  action  of  these  organs  at  pleasure, 
80  as  to  enjoy  other  motions  besides  that  of  direct  progres- 
sion. When  separated  from  the  body  with  a  piece  of  the 
skin  the  cilia  continue  to  move,  as  is  observed  in  the  article 
Bbroe.  Under  each  of  the  rows  runs  a  longitudinal  vessel, 
which  communicates  with  the  rest  of  the  vascular  system, 
and  contains  a  fluid,  in  which  there  are  yellowish  particles. 
EMhscboltz  looks  upon  these  as  arteries,  and  r^ards  the 
cilia  as  xesmratory  organs  in  addition  to  their  locomotive 
fkinctions:  Sdiwewger  oompares  the  vessels  to  the  canals 
communicating  with  the  tabular  fiset  of  Ethinut  and  Atte- 
ritu;  and  Dr.  Grant  inclines  to  think  that  the  motion  of 
the  cilia,  whose  filaments  he  conjectures  to  be  tubular,  is 
due  to  their  alternate  falness  or  ^ptiness  of  fluid  derived 
from  the  longitudinal  vessel,  like  the  tubular  feet  of  the 
Bchinodermata.  Whereupon  Dr.  Sharpey  well  remarks. 
This  view  of  their  mode  of  action,  however,  is  scarcely  re- 
concilable with  the  observed  phenomena.  Audouin  believed 
that  in  the  Idya,  a  ^nus  nearly  allied  to  the  Beroe,  the 
fluid  of  the  longitudinal  vessel,  which  he  supposes  to  he 
water,  is  sent  into  the  cilia ;  he  therefore  regarded  them  as 
respiratory  organs.  If  the  vessel  under  the  cilia  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  Beroe,  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  and  its  contained  fluid  be  regarded  as  blood, 
then  the  cilia  of  the  Id^  which,  according  to  Audouin, 
are  permeated  by  the  fluid;  would  bear  a  certain  analogy  to 
the  giUs  of  fishM.*  But  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  pur- 
sue ttiis  part  of  the  subject  fkrther,  and  we  must  therefore 
refer  the  student  to  tjie  lately  publidied  and  elaborate  works 
of  Professor  Furkinje  and  Dr. Valentin,  and  of  Dr.  Sharpey. 

De  BlainviUe,  who  acknowledges  that  he  has  never  stu- 
died the  Ciliograda  in  a  living  state,  and  that  he  only 
knows  them  from  figures  and  descriptions,  or  at  best  from 
some  specimens  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  he  owes 
to  Mm.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  says  that,  nevertheless,  he  has 
no  doubt  that  they  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  class 
Araehnodermaires,  wherein  they  have  hitherto  been  placed 
by  all  zoolc^ts.  He  observes  that  he  cannot  venture  to 
assort  whether  they  oi^t  to  pass  to  the  type  of  the 
Meiaeoxoaria,  or  whether  they  ought  not  to  remain  near 
tiie  ffohtkurite,  and  adds  that  itls  a  subject  of  research 
which  can  only  be  tennipated  hy  investigation  in  the  living 
sn^ect 

De  Blainville  goes  fitrther: — ^'A  sufficiently  great  num- 
ber of  persons,'  ne  remarks,  '  have  spoken  oi  the  Cilio' 
grada,  but  voyagers  have  been  neany  aalways  the  per- 
sons who  have  observed  them — in  a  living  state,  it  is 
true — but  incompleteljr.  I  do  not  know  even  one  zoo- 
logist who  has  pubushed  *  quelque  chose  d'un  peu 
ntionnel*  upon  their  organization.  What  wo  know  is 
limited  to  some  details  -as  to  their  mode  of  locomotion. 
Thus,  we  leara  from  those  who  have  seen  them  in  the  sea, 
that^  the  CUiograda  are  ^latinous  transparent  animals, 
eontinuallv  a^tating  the  cilia  with  which  tlieir  very  con- 
,  tnwtib  body  is  provided,  organs  which  possess  the  plus- 


phoreseent  fkculty  in  the  highest  degree.  They  float  thus 
continually  free,  and  swimmmg  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  at 
sufficiently  great  distances  from  the  banks.  For  the  rest, 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  food,  of  the  mode  of 
their  generation,  and  other  circumstances  of  their  manners 
and  luhits.'  The  work  wherein  this  passa^  appears  was 
published  in  1834.  and  though  we  by  no  means  would  have 
It  understood  that  there  is  not  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
before  the  whole  of  the  omnization  of  the  Ciliograda  can 
be  satisfeetorfly  elucidate^  we  cannot  agree  with  M.  de 
Blainville's  assertion  of  the  entire  state  of  igtiorance  which, 
he  would  have  us  believe,  prevails  on  the  subject  In  addi- 
tion to  the  interesting  labours  of  other  observers,  some  of 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  Fabricitis  had  detected 
minute  crustaceans  in  the  digestive  onnns  of  Beroe,  and 
thus  furnished  a  key  to  the  nature  of  the  nourishment  of 
that  genus ;  and  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Grant's  paper  *  On  the 
Nervous  System  of  Beroe  PHeu^  was  published  in'the  *  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zotdogieal  Society  of  London*  early  in 
1833. 

Geograi^eai  Diftribution.—M.  de  Blainville  says  that 
CiHograaa  exist  in  all  the  seas ;  but  that  it  seems  to  him 
that  they  are  most  abundant  in  those  ai  the  mnrtii,  perhajis. 
be  adds,  because  they  have  been  ne^ected. 

SmXHATIC  ARRANOUnNT. 

De  Blainville,  whose  amended  arrangement  we  take,  ob- 
serves that  systematists  have  hitherto  agreed  to  imitate 
Gmelin  more  or  less  on  the  subject  of  the  place  of  the 
Ciliograda  in  the  animal  series,  that  is  to  say,  in  making 
them  a  genus  approximating  to  the  Medutce;  and  he  in- 
stances Lamarck.  Cuvier,  Latreille,  andOkai,-as  not  having 
expressed  any  doubts  on  the  subject. 

.Genera.  Bei6e. 

a. 

Species  whose  cilia  are  smaller  than  the  interstices  which 
separate  them  (Genus  Beroe  of  Eschscholtz). 

Example.  Beroe  ovata.  Those  found  by  Browne  seldom 
exceeded  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  or  two  and  a 
half  in  the  largest  transverse  diameter.  '  This  beautifu'. 
creature,'  says  Browne,  Jamaica,  p.  384, '  is  of  an  oval  form, 
obtusely  octangular,  hollow,  open  at  the  li^er  extremity, 
transparent,  and  of  a  firm  gelatinous  consistence ;  it  con- 
tracts and  widens  wiUi  great  mdUty,  but  is  always  open  and 
expanded  when  it  swims  or  moves.  The  longitadhial  radii 
are  strongest  at  the  crown  or  smaller  extremis,  where  they 
rise  from  a  very  beautifril  oblong  star,  and  diminish  gra- 
dually from  thence  to  the  margin :  hut  each  of  them  is  fur- 
nished with  a  single  series  of  snort,  delicate,  slender  appen- 
dixes or  hmbs  [the  cilia}  that  move  with  great  celerity  either 
the  one  way  or  the  other,  as  the  crrature  pleases  to  direct 
its  flexions,  and  in  a  regular  accelerated  succession  from  the 
top  to  the  margin.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  liveliness 
of  the  motions  of  those  delicate  organs,  or  the  beautiful 
variety  of  colours  that  rise  from  them  while  they  play  to 
and  fro  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  nor  is  it  more  easy  to  express 
the  speed  and  r^pilarity  with  which  the  motions  succeed 
each  other  from  the  one  end  of  the  rays  to  the  other.'  Dr. 
Browne  frequently  met  with  these  animals  to  the  north  of 
the  western  ishmds  fWest  Indies). 
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Speoiea  vhose  cilia  are  twice  as  kmg  as  the  intenticea. 

(Genus  Medea,  Eschscbolts.) 
E»unid&  Bene  n^ingna 

y. 

Species  whose  cilia  are  situated  in  two  unbiilacnl  ridges. 

(Cienus  Pandora,  Escfascholtx.) 
Example.   Bara*  ftmdngit. 

Gydippe. 

Body  Tegolar,  free,  gelatinouB,  divided  into  e^ht  Hctioni, 
more  or  less  distinct,  l>y  as  many  double  longitudinal  ro^ 
of  Tibratory  ciKa.  An  internal  cavi^,  with  a  largo  buccal  (?) 
aperture,  whence  iwie,  and  are  prolonged  more  or  le« 
low,  a  pair  of  loiu[  appendages,  which  are  retractile,  and 
also  fimuahed  with  vibratory  cilia. 

Example.  Cydippe  pileus,  Medtua  Gmelin ;  Be- 

ne pileus,  Lamarck ;  Pleurobraehia,  Fleming ;  Euchan», 
Pfron,  who  really  established  the  genus;  but  Eschscholtz 
having  transferred  the  last  name  to  a  genus  of  CSliobran- 
chians,  De  BhinviUe  prefers  fdlowing  him,  to  avoid  greater 
eoDfhsion.   [BbkoS,  voLiv,  p.  317.] 
Callianira. 
See  the  article,  vol.  vi.,  p.  163. 
Mnemia. 

Body  smooth,  oval,  elongated  vertically,  very  much  com- 
pressed on  one  ude,  and  as  if  lobated  on  the  other.  Buccal 
opening  between  the  prolongation  of  the  sides:  conical  ap- 
pendages on  which  the  rows  of  vibratory  cilia  are  ranged. 

Example.  Mnemia  keteroptera,  CalUanyra  heteroptera 
of  Clhamisso,  thus  described  by  MM.  de  CHiamiBso  and 
Eiaenhardt:— Body  hyaline,  cylindrico-tubular,  dilated  at 
one  extremity,  with  a  transverse  mouth,  into  which  it  was 
impossible  to  penetrate.  A  laige  cestoid  wing  on  each 
side,  with  vibratory  cilia  on  ita  edges;  six  intermediate 
smaller  vriiWB,  <tf  which  the  fiiur  inferior  (buccal)  are  lan- 
eeoUted,  ^uted  on  the  edges,  and  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  body ;  two  superior  cestoid  wings  uniting  themselves 
to  the  two  large  lateral  ones,  which  Piron,  according  to 
the  describen,  erroneously  regarded  as  hranchis.  It  is 
suKested  that  the  two  pairs  of  appendages  of  the  mouth 
may  be  the  analt^es  of  the  buccal  appendages  of  the 
Lamellibranchiate  Malacozoairians ;  —  the  two  double 
bands  on  each  side  their  branchis and  then  the  question 
arises  whether  the  CUiograda  might  not  be  placed  under 
this  type  and  form,  a  particular  class,  but  little  removed 
from  the  Biphoret  [Salpacba,]!,  and  fbnning  a  parage  still 
more  marked  towards  the  Actmozoairians.  The  cilia,  which 
have  some  analogr  with  those  on  the  edge  of  the  mantle  of 
the  Lamellihianchians,  are  said  to  be  onhr  coloured  by  the 
deoompo^tkm  of  light  between  thdr  borders. 

Calymma. 
See  the  art^e,  vol.  vi.,  p.  173. 
Axiotima. 

Body  a  little  elevated,  a  little  compressed,  or  suhcireular, 
prolonged  to  the  right  and  left  into  a  sort  of  appendages, 
bearing  the  series  of  cilia  towards  theur  terminal  half  only, 
and  up  to  their  end.  Mouth  bduII,  entirely  deprived  of 
labial  appendages. 

Example^  Axiotima  Gatdu,  Esehscholti.  Locality. 
South  Seas,  near  the  eqiiator. 

Eacharis  (Eschsrholtz). 

Body  oval,  sufficiently  elevated,  slightly  compressed,  or 
suhcireular,  covered  with  papills,  with  the  ambulacra  of 
natatory  dlia  extended  from  the  summit  to  the  base. 
Month  smalt,  provided  with  two  rather  long  pain  of  ap- 
pendages. 

Example.  Bueharis  Tiedmantti,  Esehscholti.  Locality, 
of  Juien.  This  name  had  been  employed,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  mon,  to  distinguish  another  genus  of  CSliograda, 
and  should  not  have  been  transferred:  n>r  in  all  such  cases 
confiision  must  he  the  consequence.  The  student  must 
now  remember  tiiat  tiie  BwAari*  of  Pfiron  and  that  of 
Bsehschcdti  repwaont  two  different  generic  forms. 
Oeyroe. 

Body  gelatinous,  transparent,  vertical,  cylindrical,  pro- 
vided above  with  two  lateral  musculo-membranous,  bifid, 
thick,  wide  lobe^  and  with  two  fleshy  raliated  rib-like  ele- 
vations, with  two  other  dliated  ribs  upon  the  edges  be- 
tween the  lobes :  aperture  provided  with  four  ciliated  arms. 

Example.  Oeyroe  cryttalUna,  Rang,  who  founded  the 
^tts.  De  BlainviUe  toinks  that  it  bean  much  resem- 


blance to  the  last  species  of  Ctdiiamra~~Call$amra  hea- 
agonaf 

Alcynoe. 

Body  gelatinous,  tran^nrent,  vertical,  eytindneal,  with 
eight  ciliated  ribs,  hidden  in  part  under  tin  vertical  nata- 
tory lobes.  Aperture  provided  with  four  ciliated  appen- 
dages. 

Example.  Aleiiriae  ttermie^aia.  Rang,  who  established 
the  genus.  Locality,  coasts  of  Brasil. 

Geatum. 

Body  gelatinous,  free,  re^lar,  very  short,  but  extended 
or  prolonged  on  each  side  into  a  long  riband-like  append- 
age, bordered  on  each  at^le  with  a  aeries  of  vibratory 
cUia,  thus  forming  four  ambulacra,  two  on  each  side. 
Mouth  inferior  and  mesial,  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  long, 
ciliferouB,  retractile  and  9,\m^\o  appendages. 

Example.   Cettwn  Veneris,  Lesueur. 

Upon  this  singular  genus  De  Blainville  remarks,  that  it 
was  established  by  Lesueur  from  an  animal  living  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  that  be  only  knows  it  from  the 
figure  and  description  given  by  the  author,  unfortunately 
from  an  individual  the  extremities  <tf  whose  lateral  pro- 
longations were  truncated,  and  which  nevertheless  was  a 
metre  and  a  half  wide.  It  is,  adds  De  nainville,  evidently 
a  very  singular  animal,  but  which  may  be  doubtless  con- 
sidered as  a  very  short  Ber8c  with  eight  rows  of  cilia, 

E inched  and  drawn  out  as  it  were  into  an  en<Hmous  ri- 
and  of  little  thickness,  and  bearing  upon  each  anf^le  its 
ambulacra  of  cilia.  In  foot,  it  woiild  appear,  he  continues, 
that  the  intestinal  cavity,  which  is  very  short  on  account  of 
the  brevity  of  the  body,  is  plunged  laterally  into  the  ap- 
pendages ;  so  that  it  must  be  believed  that  the  opposite 
aperture  escaped  the  notice  of  M.  Lesueur,  and  that  it  is 
exactly  opposed  to  the  mouth,  as  in  the  true  Be  roes.  He 
further  states,  that  M.  Martens  had  observed  a  complete 
individual  though  of  small  size,  and  that  M.  Martens  was 
positive^  sure  uiat  it  is  nothing  but  a  true  Beroe.  This, 
M.  de  Blainville  says,  M.  Martens  told  him  when  at  Psris , 
with  the  officen  of  the  Russian  expeihtion  round  the  worid ; 
and  he  adds,  that,  nnfortunatdy,  the  premature  death  of 
that  mtturalist  has  left  room  for  fbaring  that  we  may  be 
long  without  the  reasons  on  which  he  grounded  his  views. 
(3uvier,  who  places  the  genus  among  the  simple  Acale- 
phans,  describes  the  lower  band  of  cilia  as  being  smaller 
and  less  numerous,  and  the  mouth  as  being  in  the  midiUe 
of  tiiat  border,  and  forming  a  large  aperture  which  opens 
into  a  stomach  pierced  across  the  breadth  of  the  riband, 
and  leads  to  a  very  small  vent  Two  vessels,  he  adds,  are 
given  off  from  the  extremity,  near  the  vent,  which  run 
round  the  extremities  of  the  riband.  Two  sacs  open  at 
the  sides  of  the  mouth :  these  are  pfobably  the  ovaries. 
Ciuvier  concludes  by  comparing  the  animal  to  a  Cyallianira 
with  two  sides,  and  whose  wings  are  excessively  ^longed ; 
and  he  gives  fte  length,  or  ra^er  the  breadth,  at  more  than 
five  feet,  and  the  height  at  two  inches.  He  further  oo- 
serves,  that  it  is  rarely  finind  entire ;  and  that  the  Lemnit- 
qtte  of  Quoy  and  (Jaimard  (Freycinet^s  Voyage)  is  pro- 
bably a  fra^ent  of  Cestum.  Lamarck  places  it,  toffethn* 
wi^  CUlianiraand  Beroe.  among  ^o  Anomdow  Raaiaria. 


CniABUS.  GIOVANNI,  was  bora  at  Flotenoe,  in  the 
year  1240,  of  a  noble  family.  During  his  youtfi  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  study  letten  at  Uie  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  When  some  Greek  artists  came  to  ornament  the 
convent  church  with  paintings,  he  abandoned  studies  to 
which  he  was  liule  inclined, 
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wateiiDK  them ;  and  he  was  ultimately  pennitted  to  Bssiiit 
them.  HaTioR  acquired  more  knowledge  than  his  instruo- 
tore  possessed,  he  became  noted  as  one  of  the  best  painters 
f  the  day,  and  executed  many  vorks  fx  Tel^;ious  persons 
and  communities.  His  &nw  having  mread  abroad,  ne  wu 
invited  to  adorn  the  ehnnh  of  St  nanda  at  Airisi.  He 
painted  part  of  the  mill  in  onoart  irith  oertain  Chvek 
paintei;  but  haTii^&r  ■nip— od  hisaashtanta,  his  courage 
and  ambition  inereaaed,  and  ne  mat  m  irifli  the  mrk  alone. 
He  was  recalled  to  Florence  by  private  affiun>  and  obliged  to 
leave  hia  wwk  uncompleted.  It  was  aftflrwuda  finished  by 
Giotto.  Aftor  his  return  to  Florence,  among  other  pictures 
he  painted  a  Madonna  for  the  churclx  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella, which  was  of  a  size  so  unusual  at  that  time,  and  was 
considerod  so  novel  and  rolendid,  that  it  was  carried  to  the 
church  in  procession ;  and  acctu'ding  to  the  tradition,  when 
Charles  of  Anjou  visited  the  church,  multitudes  who  had 
not  yet  obtained  a  sight  of  the  picture  accompanied  him 
with  such  nnoicing  and  festivity,  that  the  street  was  after- 
wards called  Borgo  All^pri — literally,  'Meny  Borough, 
CSmabue  was  ennied  aa  an  ardiiteot,  in  oongimetion  with 
AraoUb  Lmi,  to  biwd  the  ohurdi  of  Santa  Hula  dd  Fkne ; 
but  he  died  sfaor^  after,  in  the  year  1300. 

FAvbusly  to  the  time  of  Gimabu^  painting  had  sunk  to  a 
mcmly  mechanical  occupation,  and  was  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  foeeks,  who  worked  after  certain  fixed  patterns,  each 
blindly  copying  his  j^edecessor.  Cimabue's  nght  to  be  con- 
sidered as  uie  restOMT  of  the  art  has  been  warmly  urged, 
and  as  warmly  contested.  It  appenrs  probable  that  a  re- 
action had  taken  place,  and  that  contemporary  or  even  pre- 
ceding artists  had  shown  an  inclination  to  abandon  the  me- 
chanical dryness  of  the  modem  Greek  artificers,  when 
Cimabue  took  up  the  mofession.  The  ardour  of  his  dispo- 
sition however,  and  perhaps  his  rank  in  society,  induced  bim 
to  venture  up<Hi  the  most  notable  deviations  finm  the  cramped 
f^Ie  fff  the  poiod ;  and  the  revival  of  the  art  would  pobably 
have  been  wdajred  tome  time  longer,  had  it  not  bem  Ibr  the 
impiilae  which  it  raoeived  throngn  him.  He  put  i«ne  life 
into  ^  heads  and  into  the  action  of  his  ^wm,  abandoning 
the  cold  straight  lines  of  his  Greek  instructors.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  to  recur,  afteo:  a  long  interval, 
to  the  study  of  nature,  and  to  have  drawn  firom  the  livii^ 
model,  though  but  sparingly.  Nor  is  it  the  least  debt 
which  painting  owes  to  Cimabue,  that  he  discovered  and 
fostered  the  genius  of  Giotto. 

He  worked  in  fresco  and  distemper,  oil  painting  being  a 
.  ater  discovery.  Some  of  his  works  still  exist ;  the  ]ainoipal 
are  in  the  church  of  Santa  Moria  Novella  at  Florence,  and 
that  of  St  Francis  at  Aasisi.  ( Vasari ;  Lanzi) 

CIMAR<ySA,  DOMENI'CO,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated composera  of  theltalun  theatre,  was  bom  at  Naples 
m  1754.  To  .^[vile  he  vaa  indebted  fttr  his  flxst  inatme- 
tions  in  muwv  vat  he  completed  his  studies  under  Durante 
at  the  Conaerratorio  of  Loretto.  His  geomal  education 
was  also  of  a  superior  kind,  and  he  was  not  only  esteemed 
for  his  professional  abili^,  but  for  his  well-infermed  mind 
and  amiable  temper.  The  first  work  that  made  him  known 
was  '  L'ltaliana  in  Londra,'  {performed  in  1779.  But  it  is 
'  II  Matrimonio  S^reto*  which  will  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity ;  fbr  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  of  hia  thir^ 
operas,  most  of  which  were  in  their  &.y  the  admiration  of  all 
amateois,  the  last  mentioned  is  the  only  one  now  ever  per- 
ibrmed.  or  likely  to  be  apia  heard.  When  this  was  brought 
out  at  Vienna,  it  so  delighted  the  emperor,  Joseph  n.,  that 
at  its  conclusion  be  invited  the  singers  and  band  to  a 
su|^,  tiien  sent  them  back  to  the  theatre  and  the  whole 
piece  was  repeated;  the  only  instanoe  on  record  of  the 
encore  of  an  entire  opera.  In  1787  Cimarasa  was  invited 
the  Empreas  Cauierine  to  St  Peterabnr^  where  he 
Nodnoed  three  operas.  He  returned  to  Naples,  and 
having  shown  no  little  partially  fer  the  French  during 
their  occupation  of  that  city,  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
sanguiiury  proscription  which  disgraced  the  restoration  of 
the  old  royal  femily.   He  died  at  Venice  in  1801. 

Cimarosa  excelled  moat  in  comic  opera,  but  his  '  Orazi  e 
Curiasi*  proves  that  he  could  compose  well  in  a  different  style. 
He  is  tm  link  which  unites  the  old  and  modem  schools, 
his  scores  exhibitiog  an  instramentation  much  stronmr 
than  that  of  Paisiello,  though  inferior  in  vigour  and  rich- 
ness to  that  of  Mozart  The  latter  was,  by  many  com- 
posers of  his  day,  censured  fer  the  fetlness  of  his  accom- 
panimentB.  Gr£^,  when  asked  by  Napoleon  the  dif- 
arenre  between  Chnarosa  and  MMart,  rq^ied,  *  Gmar 


rosa.  Sure,  placed  the  statue  on  the  stage  and  the  pedestai 
in  the  on^estra,  but  Mozart  put  tiie  statue  in  Utib  orolies- 
tra  and  the  pedestal  on  the  stage.* 

CIMBEX.  a  genus  of  Hymenopteious  insects  of  the 
section  Terehrantia,  sub-section  Securiferot  and  &mily 
Tenthrtdinid». 

TbB  genus  Cimbex,  as  it  fermerly  stood,  has  bem  sub- 
divided (nnncipaUy  1^  Dr.  Leadk)  into  the  fellowuig  snb- 
eenera:  Cmbex^  ^^a>  Syx^^iot  Triehiitoma,  C/otwA- 
XariOt  Zanot  AbiOt  and  Amasit.  All  theae  subgenera  have 
the  antenns  short,  and  terminated  by  thickened  joints, 
which  are  nearly  of  an  oval  form ;  the  third  joint  of  tne  an- 
teniw  is  loDf,  forming  a  knob :  the  superior  vin^  have  two 
marginal  and  three  sub-marginal  cells. 

The  antenns  of  these  insects  generally  ]^«sent  six  dis- 
tinct joints,  of  which  the  two  basal  joints  are  very  short, 
and  almost  concealed  by  the  hair  on  the  head;  the  third  ia 
IcHig,  the  fourtb  and  fifth  are  of  moderate  lenc:th,  and  the 
sixth  is  elongate  (or  moderateX  rounded  at  the  apex,  and 
tapers  more  or  less  towards  tiie  base ;  this  last  joint  ia, 
however,  evidentljr  composed  <tf  two  or  &ne  jtnnts  omsoli- 
dated.  All  iba  joints  of  the  tarsi  have  a  membranous 
pad  attached  to  meir  under  side^  and  protruding  ftem  their 
apex. 

The  eenus  Cimbex,  as  now  restricted,  may  be  known  by 
the  following  charactcn:  body  d%hUy  hairy;  abdomen 
with  the  basal  segment  emarginate  above  (utat  is,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  a  semicircular  piece  had  been  removed);  the 
space  thus  leit  unprotected  by  the  homy  covering  filled  up 
with  a  membrane.*  Thighs  of  the  four  posterior  legs  of 
the  males  very  thick,  those  <»P  the  females  modnate.  Tarsi 
of  the  malM  with  a  tooth-like  pngeotion  on  dw  under  nde 
of  the  basal  s^ment 

This  genus  includea  the  largest  speoiea  of  the  fbnily 
Tenthredinideo. 

Cimbex  Orifinii  is  about  an  inch  in  l^igth,  and  when 
ibe  wings  are  expanded  its  width  is  about  one  indi  and 
three  quarters.  It  is  4xt  a  reddish-brown  oolonr;  dw  ab- 
domen is  yeUow,  and  mote  or  less  douded  widi  brown  to- 
wards the  base;  the  anteone  and  tarsi  are  yellow,  the 
former  is  brighter  towards  the  apex. 

The  larva,  we  have  been  informed,  feeds  upon  the  sallow, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Stephens  enumerates  eight  British  species  of  this 
genus,  some  of  which,  however,  it  ia  thou^t,  will  even- 
tually prove  to  be  mere  varieties. 

CtMBRI,  or  KIMBRI,  the  name  ^ven  by  the  Reman 
and  Greek  historians  to  a  vast  multitude  of  people  who 
came  firom  the  nordiem  parts  of  Germany  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Teutones,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  entered  Gaul,  where 
thev  j<nned  the  Ambrones,  a  Celtic  tribe,  and,  after  ravaging 
and  plundering  part  of  Gaul,  went  into  Spain,  whoe  tocy 
wetei^ttlaedbytheCdtibari.  (livy,  fpttoiru  Ixvii.)  The 
Teutones  and  Amlwones  then  made  an  uruption  into  Italy, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  Marius,  102  b.c.  Ftut  of 
the  Cimbri,  however,  had  gone  into  Hdvetia,  whwe  tb^ 
wcte  joined  by  the  Tigurini,  an  Hdvetiaa  tribe,  with  whom 
they  crossed  the  Pennine  Alps,  and,  after  ^feating  the 
pro-consul  Catulus,  entered  the  plains  of  Lommrdy, 
where  they  were  debated  by  Marius  in  the  year  after  the 
Teutones  and  the  Ambrones,  101  b.c.  From  that  time 
little  or  no  mention  ia  made  of  the  Cimbri  in  histtHry,  but 
tradition  says  that  the  remnant  of  them  settled  in  the  cen- 
tral vall^B  of  Helvetia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wald- 
stiitten  and  of  the  Beniese  Oberland  are  supposed  to  be 
dteir  dospenrlants.  <Md  Scandinavian  words  axe  traced  in 
die  dialect  of  theae  mountaineos.  Of  the  orinnal  residence 
of  the  Cimbri  we  kaiaw  nothmg  oettain.  Strabo  (viL  291— 
4)  pUoes  them  north  of  the  Elbe  b^ond  the  Chauei,  and 
numbers  them  among  the  German  tribes.  Pomponius 
Mela  (iii.  3)  places  the  Cimbri  and  Teutcmoa  in  the  islands 
of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Kiny  speaks  of  the  {sromontocy  of  the 
Cimbri;  and  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  has  been  caOedCher- 
sonesus  Cimbrica,  without  however  it  being  proved  that  the 
Cimbri  ever  (inhabited  it  It  is  probable  that  the  Cimbri 
who  invaded  Italy  were  composed  of  mixed  tribes,  both 
Teutonic  and  Ctitic,  ftx  in  their  war  with  Marius,  the  de- 
scription of  dieir  arms,  and  the  name  of  their  chief  Bojorix. 
appear  to  designate  them  as  Odtis.  (Manner^  Qifgnpku 
aer  Grieehen  und  Somer.) 

CIMEX.  [CiHiciDJC.] 


'  TUi  atnietate  is  vny 
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CDD'CIDiB,  a  IhmiW  of  Hemipterous'iiueets,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  may  be  mstinguished  by  their  having  the 
rostrum  short,  and  consiatii^  of  two  or  three  joints  only; 
the  labrum  also  short,  and  without  strite ;  the  eyes  are  mo- 
derate ;  the  body  is  generally  very  much  depreeaed.  The 
principal  genera  are  Cimex,  tdneunu,  Arwbta,  Agrmrnot 
Tingis,  and  Dic^onofo,  all  of  which  are  found  in  Bn^and. 
Hie  genua  dviMas  is  distinguished  prinoqwlly  the  ex- 
tnmw  aleiidflmeBsoftbetwoterminaijointsctftheantenns, 
which  ara  not  thickn  than  a  hair.  Ine  body  isveiT  much 
depreand:  the  tfaonx  tnnsvene;  antenna  finr-jointed; 
basal  jeint  -nry  abort,  second  I<vig,  tiie  third'of  about  equal 
length,  the  fourth  rather  shorter.  Labrum  rather  long, 
somewhat  pointed,  and,  when  the  proboscis  is  not  in  use, 
recurved  under  the  bead:  proboscis  three-jointed,  and, 
when  at  rest,  lies  along'  the  under  side  of  the  tborax,  its 
apex  beii^  between  the  two  fore-1^  at  their  base. 

There  are  said  to  be  twa  or  three  species  of  this  genua. 
We  have  however  never  had  an  opp<H^ttnity  of  examining 
any  but  the  common  bug  {.CimKc  Uctviarivx),  of  which  an 
account  is  given  under  the  head  Bno.  We  have  here  added 
an  ontline-drawii^  to  show  its  structure ;  fax  although  it  is 
too  oommoa  -an  insect,  it  is  seldmn  examined  except  by 
the  entomologist. 


1.  Kwmoa  but  (Omm  iMtalonw)  mafuM;  S,  Batnm.  ^D|th  of  do. ; 


CIMOLITE,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  .alumina  fbund  in  the 
island  of  Cimola.  It  occurs  in  amorphous  earthy  masses, 
tiie  structure  of  which  is  rather  slat^.  Colour  greyish- 
white.  Fracture  eartfajr,  nneven.  It  is  soft  and  opaque, 
and  its  qiecifle  gravity  is  8*0. 

It  u  lued  lis  tiie  same  pnrposw  as  fiillen^  earth. 

CDffON  (K^ftw),  tlw  name  of  two  Athenians,  one  the 
&thei  (Hnod.vi.  34}  and  the  oUier  the  son  of  Bfiltiades. 
The  memorr  <^  tiw  eldn  Cimon  rests  almost  entirely  on 
the  fejue  of  nis  son;  searoely  any  thing  is  known  of  nim 
except  that  he  was  remarkably  stupid.  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Hiltiades  and  Hegeupyl^  was  bom  abont  502  b.c.  Mn- 
tiadea  died  in  prison,  and  Cimon  had  to  pay  the  fine  which 
had  been  im^Kwed  on  bis  &tber.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
opulent  Callias,  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  him,  flf^ 
talents  woiild  probably  have  made  a  large  and  inconve- 
nient inroad  on  his  patrimony  (Herod,  vi.  136).  The  anec- 
dotes which  remain  of  Cimon's  early  youth  ore  not  credit- 
able either  to  his  morals  or  to  his  intdlect  The  worst  ex- 
cesseaarelaidtobisohaKe.  Although  little  confidence  can 
be  girea  to  the  details  of  these  uiuneious  reports,  so  much 
seems  to  be  dear,  ^t  he  did  not  do  aa  odiers  of  his  rank 
(lid,oraaitwas  enectedthattbeson  of  MQhiades  would  do. 
He  even  n^lectea  what  in  Athens  were  usually  deemed  the 
esaenttal  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  stupidly  which  is  ascribed  to  him  at  this  period,  and 
the  reputation  fi>r  which  fixed  on  him  his  grand&ther^s 
nbknamo  Coalemus  (i  ko^/wc,  'the idiot'),  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  natural  reserve,  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain inaptitude  to  social  vivacity  or  oratorical  display,  which 
however  may  not  have  at  all  disqualified  him  for  Qie  ser- 
fioes  of  active  life.   He  seems  to  have  excelled  xather  in 


doing,  thanm  talking  about  doing.  Aristides  almost  alone 

difloemed  in  him  the  elements  of  a  great  character :  and  it 
is  probably  to  his  finterim^  eha^  and  counsels  that  toe 

Slorious  results  which  were  afterwards  developed  are  paitly 
ue. 

Cimon's  entrance  into  public  life  may  be  placed  at  the 
conquest  of  Eion,  on  the  Strymon,  b.c.  476.   This  town, 
wfaioh  was  very  important  to  tbe  Persians,  was  deeuerately 
deftsided     tlw  garrison  uiMer  the  eommand  of  Bt^es. 
who  at  last,  xataer  Aan  surrender,  raised  a  hnge  pile, 
plfloed  on  it  his  wife  and  children,  and  semnts*  and  all  bin 
treasues,  and  after  thowing  his  gold  and  nlver  into  the 
Strymon,  cast  himself  into  the  flamea.   (Huod.  vii.  107 ; 
Thucyd.  i.  98.)   Cimon's  next  victory  was  at  tiie  island  of 
Seyros,  which  he  seised  nnder  the  pretsnoe  that  it  had 
been  guil^  <tf  piracv  which  osUed  fer  punishment  He 
planted  a  colony  of  Athenians,  and  divided  the  land 
amongst  them.   (Thucyd.  i.  98.)   But  Cimon's  most  im- 
portant victory  was  at  the  Eurymedon  in  Pamphvlia,  b.c. 
466,  where  he  sunk  or  took  200  Persian  ships,  and  carried 
away  prodigious  booty  from  their  tents  on  the  banks  (^the 
river.   A  squadron  of  Phsnician  ships  which  was  coming 
to  the  aid  of  die  Persians  was  met  by  Cimon,  and  wholly 
dsstroyed.  The  Persians  were  still  in  possession  of  the 
ooast  of  Thraoe.  Ihat  Cimon  should  feel  peoiUiar  interest 
in  wresting  those  posssmms  fern,  tiieir  power  u  eaay  to  be 
^^dnedi  OkmiB,  Ae  fedur  of  He^nsipyle,  had  been  king 
of  Thraoe.  (Herod.  vL  39.)  Accoraindly  he  sailed  with  a 
small  fbroe  uid  dislodged  them  from  n»  wtiimony,  and 
firom  a  large  extent  of  adjoining  conntty.   Twice  he  led  a 
ibrce  to  assist  the  Laoedsmoniana,  bx.  464  and  461,  at  the 
siege  of  Ithome.   The  insulting  manner  in  which  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Athenians  were  rejected  by  the  Lace  demo 
nians  (Thucyd.  i.  101,  2)  on  the  latter  occasion,  seems  to 
have  put  the  people  in  ill  humour  with  all  the  fr^ds  of 
Sparm ;  and  this  may  have  had  some  effect  in  bringing 
about  Coon's  exile.   Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year 
(B.C.  461)  in  which  thw  returned  from  Ithome,  Cimon  was 
banished  for  ten  years  by  ostracism.    (Clinton,  l&ut.  Hel^ 
ToL  i.,  p.  48.)    In  die  yw  B.C.  457  there  wsa  a  b^tle  b»> 
tween  the  LeeedamonianB  and  Athenians,  at  Tsnagra  in 
BcBotia.  Cimon  joesnttsd  himsdf  to  fight  on  the  side  at 
the  Athenians,  and  took  his  stand  among  those  of  his  own 
tribe.  The  oouneQ  of  500  were  consulted,  and  &e  was  not 
allowed  to  remain :  he  left  the  army  beseediing  his  friends 
to  act  like  brave  men,  and  to  prove  their  attad^nent  to 
their  country  by  their  deeds.  The  Athenians  however  were 
signally  worsted;  and  this,  with  other  defeats  whidi  they 
suffered  during  tiie  exile  of  Cimon,  seems  to  have  led  them 
to  wish  for  his  return.   In  the  fifth  year  of  his  banishment 
he  was  recalled  by  a  decree,  of  which  Pericles  himself  was 
the  mover.   A  five  years'  truce  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedmmonians  was  concluded  through  the  intervention 
of  Cimon  b.c.  450.   In  tbe  following  year,  449,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  ttie  command  of  a  fleet  of  200  vessels,  which 
sailed  to  assist  the  Egyptian  kins  Amptmu.   He  sent  on 
a  squadron  of  sixty  gaiUeys  to  the  aid  of  Amyrtmis,  and 
wiut  the  rest  besi^ed  Citiam  in  Cypms.    Hen  be 
died,  either  from  iUnai  or  from  a  wound.  Just  before  he 
died  he  forbade  his  men  to  report  Us  death  until  they 
arrived  at  Athens ;  and  Flntareh  ineservei  the  remark  of 
Phanodemus,  that  the  army  was  as  it  ware  conducted  by 
Cimon  thir^  days  after  he  was  dead.  Though  the  Athe- 
nians were  forced  by  wantof  provisions  to  raisetbe  siege  of 
Citium,  they  did  not  return  home  without  a  victory:  they  met 
with  a  fleetof  Phoenician  andCilician  sh^  nearSalamisin 
Cyprus,  and  completely  defeated  thrao.  They  aftnwaids 
defeated  a  force  on  shore. 

The  slender  private  fortune  to  which  Cimon  soooeeded 
bad  been  considerably  augmented  b_y  his  PeraiBn  victories 
and  cQMcially  by  Ae  recovery  of  hia  patrhnonial  estataa  in 
Ihiaoe.  He  did  not  use  his  aoquiidtions  for  penoiud  aggran- 
dizement :  his  mnniflcmoe  was  not  only  nilly  equaTm  hu 
means,  but  waa  in  many  rtispeeta  judiciously  dispensed :  he 
prefer^  hospitality  to  luxury,  and  would  rathw  pravide  a 
frugal  entertainment  for  many,  than  a  snmptnoas  baimnet 
for  a  few.  Many  of  the  splendid  improvements  wh^  he 
made  in  Athens  were  effei^ed  at  bis  own  oost  The  walls 
from  the  city  to  the  harbours  of  Piraeus  and  Phalorum 
were  commenced,  and  in  great  part  executed  at  Cimon's 
expense.  He  changed  the  Academy  from  a  banen  unculti- 
vated field  to  a  shady  and  pleasant  grove,  and  planted  the 
Agora  with  pbme  trees.  It  U  i|^bf^^^«^^i^g|^ 
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puDltu  decorations  wan  improved  by  his  aoquaiiiuoce  with 
the  painter  Polygnotus. 

The  BTw.t  object  of  the  pohcy  of  Cimon  was  unceasing 
war  with  the  Penians,  and,  in  order  to  prosecute  this  the 
more  effectually,  he  strove  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Greeks.  Himself  of  noble  birth,  he  naturally  beloi^ed  to 
the  aristoeratieal  party,  and  was  anxious  to  preserve  the 
old  institutions  of  his  countiT,  which  time  and  usage  had 
rendered  sacred.  He  desires  to  see  Sparta  independent, 
an  ally,  or  even  a  rival,  rather  than  a  subject  of  Athens ; 
and  this  citcumstauce  enpowd  him  to  many  odious  charaes, 
whioh,  however  groondlesa  and  often  refuted,  probably 
dxerted  an  influenoe  on  the  estimatioii  in  which  he  was 
held.  Whfle  Cimon  iras  mgaged  in  ctmtinual  ex)[>editioQs, 
and  was  nearly  five  years  in  exile,  a  line  of  politics,  alto- 
gether different  from  his,  came  into  v<^e  under  the 
auspices  of  Pericles  [Pbriclbs],  who  must  be  considered 
as  Gimon's  successor  on  the  political  stage.  (Plutarch, 
Nepos,  Life  of  Cimon;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  iii,  pp. 
1—36 ;  Heeren's  PoL  Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  223,  Eng.  tranel.) 

CI'NCHONA,  a  genus  of  monopetalous  exog^ens,  the 
difibrent  species  of  which  have  a  great  reputation  in  medi- 
cine. It  constitutes  the  type  of  a  natural  order  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters. 
Tube  of  the  calyx  top-shaped,  with  a  permanent  flve-cleft 
.imb.  Gorallawith  a  taper  tiUM^  and  a  five-parted  limb, 
which  ia  valvate  in  astintion.  Filaments  slmit,  inserted 
into  the  middle  of  the  tube;  wiUiin  which  the  linear 
anthers  an  altogether  endosed.  Stigma  two-deft,  a  little 
elavate.  Capsule  ovate  or  oblong,  slightly  marked  on  each 
side  by  a  fVirrow,  two-celled,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  dividing 
throi^  its  dissepiments  into  two  halves.  Placenta  long. 
Seeds  numerous,  erect,  imbricated  upwards,  compressed, 
with  a  broad  membranous  wmged  border;  albumen  fleshy. 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  a  bitter  aromatic  astriiigent  bark. 
Leaves  on  short  stalks,  with  flat  edges.  Stipules  ovate  or 
oblong,  leafy,  separate,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  terminal 
panicled  corymbs,  white,  or  of  a  r(»y-purple  colour. 

By  whom  the  important  properties  of  tne  various  apecies 
of  this  genua  were  first  made  known  to  Suropeans  is  un- 
feoordea;  fi>r  it  ia  not  iroith  npeatii^  the  fitUes  that 
have  been  invmited  upon  subject  The  native  Peruviatti, 
who  call  the  tnea  Kina,  or  Kinken,  attachno  fdhrifh^  im- 
pistanee  to  bark,  but  are  said  even  to  have  a  prqudice 
against  its  employment  Its  introduction  to  Europe  took 
(&ce  throu^  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1640,  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that  a  certain  countess  CHiinchon,  vice-queen  of 
Peru,  having  experienced  the  good  effects  of  the  bark  as  a 
febrifhge,  it  gained  the  name  of  Pulvis  Comitisss,  and 
under  that  name,  or  as  Pulvis  Jesuiticus,  was  vended  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  wealth 
fnxa  its  trade.  Humboldt  r^^ards  a  tradition  still  current 
in  Loxa  as  a  more  probable  exj^Aation  of  the  discovery  of 
the  properties  of  Gmchona.  It  is  said  that  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries them  had  endeavoured,  according  to  the  custom 
sf  the  country,  to  distinguish  the  difibrent  kinds  of  trees 
by  chewing  their  bark,  and  that  this  had  led  them  to  ob- 
serve the  remarkable  bitterness  of  Cinchona.  Tb/OBe  who 
wen  medical  among  t^nn  wen  thus  led  to  try  an  infii- 
aim  of  the  hark  in  totian  s^uesi  which  an  very  conmton 
at  Ltnca,  and  thus  the  discovery  of  its  power  was  made. 
Little  was  known  of  the  tree  producing  tnis  substance  till 
the  voyage  of  La  Condamine,  who,  in  1738,  first  printed  a 
detailed  account  of  Quinqtiina,  as  it  was  then  called.  Since 
that  time  the  attention  of  botanists  has  been  constantly 
directed  to  tiu  subject  and  a  good  deal  of  infbrmation  has, 
upon  the  wlu}le,  been  colle^ed;  the  general  &cts  con- 
nected with  the  habitation.  ge(^;taphicu  range,  modes  of 
pcepantioD,  and  botanical  diatinetkMU  of  the  species,  have 
been  ably  stated  1^  Humh(ddt  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  F^  De 
Candid  Luibait,  and  F^)pifr  end  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  suooeediiw  short  aeoDont ;  but  in  all  the  minor  details 
K^arding  the  narks  themselves,  and  the  species  that  furnish 
thnn,  Europeans  are  still  much  in  the  dark. 

To  this  genus  botanists  havo  from  time  to  time  referred 
planta  which  upcm  a  more  oenfid  examination  have  been 
ascertained  not  to  belong  to  it;  West  Indian,  Brazilian, 
and  even  East  Indian  Cinobonas,  thus  have  found  a  place 
in  books,  but  they  are  really  referable  to  other  genera. 
Circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  the  preceding  character. 
Cinchona  will  be  found  a  mountainous  genus  confined  to 
the  CordiUetas,  between  La  Paz,  in  about  22"  S.  lat,  and 
Santa  Martha,  near  10^  N.lat;  a  line  having  these  northern 


and  southern  limits,  and  bounded  by  the  most  eastern  part 
of  the  Cordilleras  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pacific  on  the 
other,  will  very  nearly  define  the  corner  of  the  elobe  in- 
habited by  true  Cinchonas.  Within  these  limits  tEsy  occur 
on  the  plains,  but  chiefly  on  mountain  sides  as  &r  as 
10,000  feet  of  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  principal  zone 
Imng  atfroml800to6600feetof  elevation.  In  tiiese  places 
the  mean  temperature  is  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  from 
17°  centigrade,  or  62-6°  Fahimheit  to  IS^  centigrade,  or 
53-6''  Fahrenheit 

Tlw  manner  of  odleeting  the  Huauuoo  bark  cf  com- 
merce is  thus  described  by  Poppig  {Companion  tc  the 
Botanical  Magatsinet  vol.  l.  p.  249).  '  In  the  month  of 
April  the  prepatatwns  fiir  an  expedition  commenoe;  and 
in  May  the  people  start  fi>r  the  forest  whence  the  last 
green  bales  are  transmitted  home  in  November,  Th&r 
fell  the  trees  close  to  the  root  sparing  those  trunks  which 
^>pear  too  young  (pialot  verdee),  as,  ml  they  have  attained 
maturity,  the  bark  is  of  no  value.  The  next  process  is  to 
divide  (trozar)  the  stems  into  pieces  of  imifitrm  length,  re- 
jecting only  die  very  smallest  branches.  With  a  peculiar 
kind  of  knife,  made  for  the  purpose,  the  bark  is  cut  length- 
wise, and  a  certain  degree  tk  practice  is  necessary  to  per- 
form this  operation  properly,  so  as  to  remove  the  rind 
without  injuring  the  wood  oc  severing  any  of  the  fibres. 
With  the  same  instrument  they  take  <at  the  stripes  (Umgos) 
oftiiebBrk  as  broad  as  posrible;  but  tfiis,  bowwer.  is  not 
done  for  tluee  or  four  days  after  the  tree  is  folledt  as  before 
that  time  the  moistun  that  exists  hetweoi  tiie  eutiele  and 
the  wood  would  prevent  the  bark  from  sevoring  into  such 
large  ineces  as  fetch  the  highest  price.  A  worse  conse- 
quence ensues  from  stripping  the  stems  too  quickly,  as 
uien  the  ihin  grey  or  blackish  epidermis  shivers  off;  and 
from  the  presence  of  this  outward  rind,  covered  with  many 
cryptogams,  the  value  of  the  bark,  in  the  European  market, 
is  mainly  estimated.  The  English  purdiaaers  in  particular 
hold  the  notion  that  the  bark  is  most  powwftil  aooordii^ 
as  its  epidermis  is  covered  with  spots. 

'On  the  celerity  with  which  the  article  is  dried  depends 
the  price  whidi  it  commands ;  but  there  are  few  instances 
whue  lodudioe  is  so  powerflil  as  in  the  bade  oi  the  Cin- 
chonaa.  In  the  dmse  forests  it  is  impoasible  to  porfonn 
this  opention  properly,  and  therefiwe  the  bundles  of  green 
bark  are  despiUched  with  all  ^eed  to  the  nearest  inhabited 
place,  where  the  person  appomted  to  take  the  chai^  of 
them  is  stationed.  Without  an^  preparation  they  are  laid 
in  a  spot  exposed  to  the  ftdl  action  of  the  sun,  the  greatest 
care  being  reauisite  to  protect  them  tromwetaseven  a  few 
hours'  dew  foiling  on  the  half-dried  bark  will  give  to  the 
cinnamon-brown  interior  of  the  finest  sort  a  blackish  ap- 
pearance, and  lessen  its  value  about  one-hal£  The  quick- 
ness of  the  drying,  and  the  general  excellence  of  the  article, 
are  indicated  by  the  pieces  being  rolled  up  into  several 
spiral  windings,  which  form  so  soUd  a  cylinder  as  to  exhibit 
no  cavity  (canuto)  within;  but  such  portions  are  rarely  seen 
nnfractured  in  Europe.  The  Cinchona  barks  are  no  less 
sensible  d  atmospheric  nunsture  than  Oie  Coca,  which  I 
formerly  dMoribed,  so  that  the  collectors  always  ha^en  to 
send  tMOB  to  the  dr^  climate  of  the  Andes,  or  ue  prindpal 
towns.  An  unavoidable  loss,  howevu,  hence  accrues 
however  perfectly  the  bark  may  have  been  dried  in  the 
woody  region,  it  still  loses,  in  three  or  four  days  after  its 
arrival  in  Huanuco^  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  on  its  weight. 
The  packages  are  made  up  into  bales  of  four  or  five  arrobas 
each,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  in  order  that  the 
beautifiil  canes  of  two  feet  long,  into  which  the  bark  was 
coiled  on  the  Montana,  may  not  be  broken  in  the  carriage. 
Trailing  plants  (bfgucos)  are  used  to  tie  up  the  bundles, 
and  when  they  arrive  in  Lima  they  are  undone,  and  sorted 
into  lengths  of  different  pieces,  previoiudy  to  dsapatdiing 
than  in  chests  to  Europe.  Hie  tnde  in  Hwunoo  baik  was 
verv  brisk  twenty  years  ago  at  Lima,  and  ibe  article  went 
to  uie  Spanish  market  under  the  name  of  CaeeariUa  roza. 
without  being  confounded  with  the  Cortex  Chitue  ruber, 
as  it  is  called  by  us.  Hie  barks  from  the  districts  of  the 
Lower  Hualla«;a,  of  Huambo  and  Chachapoyas,  &c.,  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  veiy  Uttle  prized  in  Cadiz,  and  called 
Catearilla  aroUada.' 

Books  and  memoirs  without  end  have  been  wntten  to 
determine  the  different  species  of  Cinchona  that  vield  the 
barks  of  commerce,  but  with  ver^  little  result.  T^ere  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  which  persons  unaoquainied 
With  the  b«:k  tr«ie  og^^^^j^t^^^^r  ««nple 
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Che  bark  of  the  some  species  may  be  weak  and  valueless  m 
trarm  lowland  districts,  and  of  greatest  price  in  alpine 
or  mountainouB  regions.  The  bark  of  the  low  country 
about  S.  Jaen  de  Bracamorros  has  uniformly  proved  worth- 
less, although  the  same  species  which  grow  there  afford  a 
fair  bark  at  Hayobamba,  Chacapryas  and  Lamas  in  the 
mountains;  and  othen  which  at  Maynas  are  perfectly 
inert,  are  energetic  enough  upon  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  related  by  ^ppig,  that  in  ^norance  of  this, 
many  speculating  mercfaanta  have  been  ruined  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  bad  lowland  bark  of  Peru.  The  nde  is,  that 
the  best  bark  always  comes  from  mountain  tops,  ft-om  single 
trees  growing  in  the  coldest  and  most  elevated  spots. 
Some  of  the  fln^t  kinds  are  procured  near  the  mountain 
iillages  of  Cayambe  and  PiDao,  and  from  the  mountains 
01  Panalaguas  and  Pampayaco. 

To  pretend  to  reduce  to  their  botanical  species,  in  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  of  Cinchona  barks,  all  the 
larieties  that  are  known  in  shops  or  in  commerce,  would 
be  a  ^-ain  and  hopeless  task.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
startling  than  the  discrepancies  that  exist  upon  the  subject 
in  books  and  collections;  every  collector,  every  writer,  has 
liis  ovrn  set  of  specimens  and  opinions,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  reconciling  them.  There  is  not  a  chest  of  bark 
which,  although  callea  of  one  sort,  has  not  probably  been 
furnished  by  many  different  species;  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  best  known  sorts  of 
barks  of  the  shops  are  in  reality  furnished  by  the  same 
species  under  different  circumstances.  F£e  asserts  that 
Trey  quinquina  paases  into  yellow  by  shades  that  cannot 
be  distiuguished ;  that  yellow  approaches  the  red  both  in 
roloar  and  flarour ;  and  that  nobody  knows  to  this  day 
with  any  certainty  the  origin  of  even  the  barks  of  Losa, 
Lima,  Huanuco,  or  Gartfas^na.  Poppig,  who  has  so  long 
lived  in  the  Cinchona  countries,  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  details  he  has  given  re- 
specting certain  species— details  of  which  we  have  availed 
ourselves  in  the  following  observations.  In  particular,  with 
reference  to  this  sulriect,  to  which  a  vast  deal  more  im- 
|v)rtance  is  attached  than  it  deserves,  when  speaking  of  the 
Huanuco  bark  of  commerce,  P5ppig*8  remarks  are  highly 
deserving  of  attention.  He  observes,  that  as  to  the  various 
species  of  trees  that  produce  bark,  and  the  different  quality 
of  the  article  itself,  much  prejudice  exists.  Without  cause 
(ina  species  is  rejected,  and  another  prized  for  its  imaginary 
qualities;  and  the  same  species  is  unmeaningly  divided  by 
the  bark-collectors  into  several,  npon  no  known  or  intelli- 
uHblc  principle.  Cinchona  glanduUfera  has  three  names, 
although  scarcely  the  least  trace  even  of  varieties  can  be 
detected  upon  the  closest  botanical  examination. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  species  of  any  genus  of  plants 
are  more  variable  in  their  appearance  than  those  of  Cin- 
rhona ;  and  hence  those  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
them  from  dried  specimens  only,  or  who  have  not  been 
aware  of  their  tendency  to  vary,  have  multiplied  the  species 
far  beyond  their  true  number,  and  an  inextricable  con- 
fusion would  have  been  the  result  in  anygenus  less  con- 
stantly before  the  eyes  of  the  botanist.   Thus  the  authors 
of  the  *  Flora  Peruviana'  in  that  work  added  thirteen  sup- 
posed  new  species,  and  introduced  many  more  into  their 
Herbarium;  Mutis,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  ample 
means  of  8tud3ring  Cinchonas  in  New  Grenada,  declares 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  seven  only.    Zea  asserts  that 
all  the  efficacious  species  of  the  '  Flora  Peruviana'  are  re 
ducible  to  four.    F^  admits  eighteen  certain  species ;  and 
De  Candolle  reduces  the  number  to  fifteen,  although  he 
introduces  two  species  unknown  to  F£e.    Humboldt  states 
that  he  has  himself  seen  C.pubescena,  the  yellow  bark, 
with  ovate-oblong,  ovate-lanceolate,  and  ovate-cordate  leaves 
on  the  same  plant ;  he  adds,  that  some  species,  such  as 
C.  maeroearpa,  have  either  leaves  entirely  smooth  or  downy 
on  each  tiae,  and  that  even  C.  condaminea  has  extremely 
different  leaves,  according  to  the  elevation  at  which  it  grows. 
These  statements  alone  are  sufficient  to  show  how  much 
caution  is  required  in  distinguishing  species  in  this  genus ; 
but  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  authors  of  the  '  Flora  Peruviana,* 
in  creating  spurious  species,  were  influenced  by  a  wish  to 
please  the  Spanish  court,  by  appearing  to  prove  that  the 
barks  of  Peru,  from  which  the  Spaniards  exclusively  de- 
rived so  large  a  revenue,  were  altogether  different  from 
those  of  New  Grenada,  which  other  nations  could  easily 
procure  direct  from  Carthagena.   Humboldt  adds,  that 


mercantile  cunning  with  reference  to  this  subject  was  c«- 
ried  so  far,  that  at  the  royal  command  a  quantity  of  the 
best  onmge-coloured  Cinchona  bark  from  New  Grenada, 
which  Mutis  had  caused  to  be  picked  at  the  expense  of  the 
king,  was  burned,  as  a  decidedly  inefficacious  remedy,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  Spanish  field  hospitals  were  in  the 
greatest  want  of  this  indispensable  proauct  of  South  Ame- 
rica. It  should  however  be  obser\'ed,  that  some  of  Ruiz 
and  Pavon*!  species  have  been  restored  by  a  r«eent  writer 
upon  the  authority  of  dr.'ed  specimens ;  but  it  appears  to 
us  safer  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  take  the  opinion  of  a 
man  like  Humboldt,  who  studied  Cinchonas  in  their  native 
forests,  than  that  of  a  botanist  who  can  be  acquainted  with 
them  only  from  Herbaria. 

In  the  followii\g  enumeration  of  the  species,  we  take  De 
Candolle  as  our  guide  in  the  systematic  distinctions  of  the 
species,  and  Humboldt  and  Foppig  principally  for  the  prac- 
tical observations  upon  them.  After  every  spiKnfic  name, 
we  have  added  the  synonymous  names  that  occur  in  books, 
for  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  possess 
MateriaMedica  works  whose  nomenclature  is  different  from 
that  of  De  Candolle. 

*  Coroliat  downy  on  the  outside  or  silky. 

1.  C.  Condaminea.  Leaves  oblong,  tapering  to  each  end, 
smooth  and  shining,  pitted  on  the  under  surface  at  the 
axils  of  the  veins.  Limb  of  the  corolla  woolly.  Capsules 
ovate,  twice  as  long  as  broad.  (Syn.  C.  officinalis,  L.) 
Humboldt  states  this  to  be  the  fine  Uritucinga  bark  ori- 
ginally seen  by  La  Condamine.  It  is  one  of  the  sprts  im- 
ported in  quantity  to  Europe,  and  is  said  to  furnish  the  pale 
bark  of  the  English  apothecaries.  It  is  readily  known, 
notwithstanding  the  variable  figure  of  its  leaves,  by  their 
having  at  the  axils  of  their  veins  on  the  under  side  little 
pits  not  bordered  with  hairs,  and  secreting  a  transparent, 
bitter  fluid  matter.  Grows  wild  near  Loxa,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Cajanuma,  Uritucinga,  Boqueron,  Villonaco  and 
Monje.  It  also  occurs  near  Guancabamba  and  Ayavaca  in 
Peru.  It  is  always  found  among  micaceous  schist,  at  ele- 
vations of  from  5400  to  7200  feet ;  and,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, require*  a  milder  chmate  than  the  C.  lancifotia  of 


[Cinahonft  CondaultMrn.* 


Santa  Ffi.  The  temperature  of  the  regions  ^Mitioh  it  inha- 
bits is  about  that  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

2.  C.  scrobiculata.  Leaves  oval,  acute  at  each  end, 
smooth,  shining  on  the  upper  side,  pitted  underneath  at  tho 
axils  of  the  veins.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  downy  on  the 
outside;  its  limb  woolly.    Capsule  ovate-oblong,  three 
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times  as  long  as  broad.  This  a  distinguished  rrom  the  last 
not  only  by  the  form  of  its  leaves,  which  never  taper  to  the- 
point,  but  also  by  the  pits  at  the  under  side  of  uie  leaves 
being  bordered  with  inflected  hairs;  in  C.  Condaminea 
they  are  quite  hairless.  It  is  also  allied  to  C.  rotea,  but 
that  Epecici)  has  a  smooth  ccaolla  and  glandless  leaves.  In 
the  quality  of  its  bark,  it  is  not  distinguishable  from 
C.  Condaminea.  Immense  forests  of  this  species  exist 
in  the  prormca  of  S.  Jaen  de  Bracamorros.  It  is  the 
commonest  of  all  the  quinas  in  that  part  of  Pern,  and  the 
moat  esteemed ;  in  cpmmerce  it  has  the  name  of  ^una  fina. 


'CiDcboak  KTabienlata.] 

3.  C.  lanci/olia.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolat«,  very  smooth 
on  each  side,  without  glands  ;  panicle  large,  bracbiate ;  corolla 
silky  on  the  Outside ;  capsules  oblong,  smoothish.  five  times  as 
long  as  broad.  {Syn.  C.  nitida,  R.  and  P. ;  officinabs,  Ruix ; 
lanceolata,  R.  and  P.;  glabra,  Ruiz;  angustifolia,  Ruiz.) 
Next  te  C.  Condaminea  this  is  accounted  the  most  effi- 
cacioiu  of  all  the  species.  It  fUrnishes  the  orange-coloured 
bark,  or  the  quina  naranjanda  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  is 
obviously  different  from  the  two  former  species,  in  its  leaves 
being  destitute  of  glands.  Humboldt  states  that  it  prefix 
an  inclement  climate,  on  mountainous  declivities,  from  4000 
to  9000  feet  high,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  about  that 
of  Rome.  In  the  Alpine  forests  of  the  upper  limits  of  the 
zone  inhabited  by  ttus  species,  the  thermometer  falls  for 
bouTS  aa  low  as  the  freezing  point.  The  plants  are  more 
rare  than  thoae  of  C  pubescens  and  magnifolia,  always 
growing  singly,  and  not  increasing  readily  by  the  root.  A 
kind  of  barl^  bearing  a  high  reputation  at  Cadiz,  and  called 
Calisaya,  is  referred  to  this  species.  It  derives  its  name 
trom  the  province  where  it  grows,  which  is  situated  in  the 
most  soutnem  part  ofTeru,  in  La  Paz. 

Another  variety  of  this,  according  to  Humboldt,  a  distinct 
species  according  to  others,  the  Cinchona  nitida  of  the  *  Flora 
Peruviana,*  is  found  only  upon  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  where  it  becomes  a  tree  with  a  stem 
scarcely  eight  feet  hisrh.  Its  flowers  are  bright  red,  covered 
inside  with  a  white  down,  and  do  not  appear  till  May.  Its 
bark,  the  Case,  hoja  de  Oliva,  although  of  the  finest  quality, 
is  never  seen  in  commerce. 

4.  C.  pubescens.  Leaves  ovate,  very  seldom  subcordate, 
leathwy,  downy,  or  nearly  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  to- 
mentoie  on  the  under  side ;  panicle  brachiate ;  corolla 
downy  outside*  the  limb  hairy  inside  ;  capsules  ovate,  oblong, 
ribbed  mtanuQly,  three  times  as  long  as  broad.  {Syn. 
G.  oordifblia;  OTftta,R.and  P. ;  piiUescens,  Ruiz;  birsuta. 
R.  and  P.)   A  moat  variable  plant,  yielding  what  is  called 


yellow  bark.  It  is  found  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada. 
:n  4'  N.  lat.,  at  heights  between  6400  and  8650  feet ;  it  has 
the  name  of  Quina  amarilia. 

5.  C.  purpurea.  Leaves  broadly  oval,  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  shortlv  cuspidate  at  the  point,  on  the  upper 
side  smooth,  on  the  undes*  rather  downy  upon  the  principal 
veins;  panicle  large,  brachiat«;  flowen  aomewhat  cory id • 
hose;  corolla  slightly  downy  ext«nially,  its  limb  hairy 
inside ;  capsules  cylindrical,  becoming  ovate^iblong,  with 
longitudinid  ribs,  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  (.^^n.  C. 
morado.)  A  native  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  in  the  coldest 
and  deepest  part  of  the  foresta,  about  CSiincfaao,  Fati,  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  also  E^parently  one  of  the  wild  roots  of 
Santa  F£  de  Bogota. 

The  very  considerable  size  of  the  trees  of  this  species,  and 
its  large  membranous  leaves,  covered  on  the  under  side  wit  h 
prominent  violet-coloured  veins,  are  said  by  Poppig  to  mark 
it  readily.  The  bark,  called  Cote,  boba  Colorado,  is  not  in 
much  esteem  ;  but  as  it  is  readily  collected,  it  can  be  sold  at 
a  low  price,  and  is  used  for  adulterating  other  sorts.  Ar- 
cording  to  Reichel,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Huapala  bark  of 
trade. 

6.  C.  maerocalyx.  Leaves  ovatet  roimdidi,  hardly  acutf, 
quite  smooth  on  both  aides;  their  principal  veins  close 
together;  panicles  corymbose;  corolla  slightly  downv  ex- 
ternally, with  the  lobes  hairy  on  the  upper  side ;  Umb  of 
the  calyx  smooth,  bell-shaped,  acutely  flve-toothed.  A 
species  distinguished  by  De  Candolle  by  the  above  cfaanu-- 
tera,  but  only  known  to  him  from  specimens.  It  is  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Peru :  nothing  is  known  of  its  sensible 
properties. 

7.  C.  Hvmboldtiana.  Leaves  oval,  rather  obtuse,  on  the 
upper  side  shining,  on  the  under  between  silky  and  dowiiy  ; 
panicle  brachiate,  four-flowerod  ;  corolla  silky  on  the  outsidu, 
smooth  in  the  throat,  with  its  labes  sha^y  inside  at  the 
point ;  capsules  ovate,  Imigitudinally  ribbed,  about  twice 
as  long  as  broad.  iSyn.  C.  ovalifolia,  Bonpl.)  First  iit-- 
scribed  by  Bonpland  as  identical  wjth  C.  ovalifolia  of  the 
'  Flora  Peruviana,'  but  afterwards  recognized  by  him  ns 
distinct.  It  forms  forests  in  the  province  of  Cuenca,  in 
Peru:  in  commerce  it  is  called  Cascarilla  peluda^  which 
signifies  velvet-leaved  quina.  Its  bark  is  not  in  much  csii- 
mation ;  it  is  however  a  good  deal  collected  for  mixing  with 
other  sorts,  and  Buopland  suspcxtf  it  to  be  of  good  quality 
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8.  C.  magni/olia.  Leaves  broadly  oval,  somewhat  acu- 
minate, smooth ;  principal  veins  of  the  under  aide  shag^ 
at  the  edges ;  pamcle  brachiate  ;  oorolhu  silky  externally , 
capsules  oblong,  tapering,  leven  times  as  long  as  broad. 
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r5jnt  CI  lutesoens,  grandiiblia.  oblonnfolia.)  According  to 
Km,  Humboldt,  and  De  CandoUe,  ttie  C.  oblongifoUa  of 
Hle^  which  produces  the  red  bark  of  Santa  F£,  is  identical 
vitii  die  C.  ma^ifoUoy  or  Flor  de  Azahar  of  the  '  Flora 
I^ruTiana.*  The  former  grows  in  6°  N.  lat,  at  the  hdght 
Jfiata  3600  to  7S00  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  particularly 
Ammon  abonit  Mariquita;  the  latter  occurs  in  the  hotteat 
parts  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  about  10°  south  of  the  line. 
C  obbmg^'a  of  Suita  F£  piodueeB  ft  htaik  irtdeh,  although 
las  dBcanoitt  tiuu  that  of  C.  CondamimM  and  bme^oltOy 
i>  BncrtfaeleH  better  than  that  of  C.puAMOMir;  hutthisii 
bfdlT  leeoneilable  trith  FSppiVs  statmneiit.  that  the  C. 
•v^/Dlia  has  a  voody,  not  very  astrineent  barii:,  and  is 
rbi^  aaed  Ibr  purposes  of  adulteration:  he  adds,  that  the 
tark-peelera  do  not  even  reckcm  it  a  fem  bark,  or  CoMcariUa, 
bat  name  it  simply  Cortsza  del  AmMar.  This  last-men- 
author  d^cribes  the  tree  as  very  stately,  with  un- 
■i=a3i\y  large  vhite  flowers,  diffusine  a  delicious  odour  like 
[tat  of  orange-bloBsoms ;  possibly  ue  .diSerancea  adrerted 
u  are  the  result  of  clijn^. 

9  C.  macrorarpa.  I^tw  elliptical,  leathery,  on  the  up- 
per side  pofectly  smooth,  on  the  under  between  Mraute  and 
fubescent;  panicle  trichotomous ;  corollas  with  closely 
^xsasA.  down  on  the  outside;  its  lobes  hairy  inside; 
npsulos  crlindfical,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  (^yn.  C 
niii&tta.  Mutis.)  Hie  iriiite  bark  of  Santa  F6.  TKe  tree 
entws  between  3**  and  6°  N.  lat,  at  heights  betwaan  4i00 
ad  S4M  ftet :  a  TBiiety  of  it,  with  leaves  quite  unoottt  on 
bath  sides,  ia  common  near  Santa  Martha. 

10.  C.  cnusifolia.  Leaves  oblong,  rather  blunt,  tapered 
19  the  base,  leathery,  smooth  on  each  aide ;  whMi  young 
shaggy  in  the  axils  of  the  veins;  stipules  membranous, 
pown  t(»e^er ;  corymbs  terminal,  tricfaotomous ;  bruidias 
tro-edgeo,  few-flcrwered ;  fruit  oval-obloDg,  three  times  as 
U3g  as  broad,  crowned  by  'Uie  ctdyx.  Foimd  about  Quito 
md  Losa;  distingmdiea  ftom  C.  maeroearpa  by  its  pe- 
.-ultar  membranous  stipules :  nothing  is  known  of  its  bark. 

U.C.dichotoma.  Ii^v»  oblong-lanceolate,  smooth,  when 
imfblding  rather  silky ;  peduncles  terminal,  didioto- 
:am,  in  kwse  fbv-flowerea  cwymbs ;  capsules  linear,  cy- 
Uodrkd,  sleader,  fourteen  times  longer  tbanlBoad.  Foond 
w  the  Andes  of  Peru,  in  groves  near  Pneblo-nuevo,  in  the 
liibict  rfCSucoplaya.  Its  bark  u  desorflwd  as  taiowo,  in- 
tensely bitter,  with  a  little  acidity. 

l  i.  C.  aeutifolia.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  smooth,  the  veins 
■if  their  under  side  somewhat  shaggy ;  panicle  bracfaiat^ 
^ked;  ccrolla  silky  outside,  woolly  inside;  capsules 
•■bliH^  tapering  to  &e  base,  four  times  as  long  as  broad. 
A  native  of  the  lower  woods  of  the  Andes  of  Pern,  in 
T'pkja.  The  bark  is  stated  to  be  called  Ca$e.  d$  hqfa 
3fuda ;  it  is  moderately  bitter. 

13.  C.  rmcraniha.  Leaves  broadly  oral,  blunt,  smooA, 
rather  downy  undoneath  at  the  base  of  the  veins ;  panicle 
verv  large,  Ivaehiate,  mau^flowered ;  corollas  dentely  ailky ; 
cspBoles  oblong,  three  times  as  long  as  bn^.  (%n.  C. 
parnflora.)  A  species  inhabiting  the  oold  elevated  parts 
of  ibe  Andes  of  Poti,  especdally  about  tiie  village  of  San 
.\aioniode  Playa  Grande ;  the  inhabitants  call  its  huk. 
CofKonllafina.  The  tree  is  of  eonsidetable  arcumfennce, 
3c«vcfs  in  February,  and  frequently  yields  eight  to  ten  arrobas 
(■f  dirliartu  sometimes  called  CatcariUa  promneittna,  which 
<iifien  from  that  of  Huanuco  by  its  decided  whitish  colour 
md  greater  roughness  of  the  sur&ce.  It  is  flicker  and 
iBore  woody,  the  fracture  is  more  fibrous,  and  the  colour  is 
'fa  bright  cinnamon  Inown.  A  bark,  called  Pafa  (is  Go/b- 
fisa,  f^m  the  numerous  specimens  of  Graphis,  a  forked 
-irt  of  Idchen,  fbnnd  on  its  sur&ce,  is  yielded  by  this  sort, 

well  as  three  otfa^.  Reichel  considers  the  samples 
^ieh  FBpptg  brought  home  as  undoubtedly  belonging  to 
the  Huanuco  bark  of  commerce.  Its  tast4  ^ch  is  at 
fir4  acid,  becomes  afterwards  a  powerftd  and  permanent 

tllttCT. 

14.  C.  g^/idaS^^ra.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate;  on  flie 
ii?Tier  sidB  amooth  and  shining,  with  glands  at  the  axils  of 
■jevoiB;  on  the  under  ude  shaggy,  especially  upon  ^ 
^'.-ipal  veins ;  panicles  aomeroat  corymbose ;  corolla 
^elnrv  on  Uie  tube,  woolly  in  the  inside  of  the  limb ;  cap- 

(Atlong,  three  times  as  long  as  broad.  {Syn.  C.  glan- 
•^ilosa.)  The  flowers  axe  three  lines  long,  and  of  a  pale 
nie  oAaui  lliis  tree  only  inhabits  the  mgher  moimtains 
Pern,  and  is  more  scarce  than  many  of  the  other  kinds ; 
^tnmii  is  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  and  its  flowers,  in  the 
anth  of  Febnuay»  fln  the  forestavith  their  petfiiBe;  on 


the  colder  puts  of  the  moon  tains  it  beoonua  a  bush,  the 
greatest  produce  from  which  is  five  or  six  pounds  of 
bark.  It  is  considered,  acoordine  to  PopiH^  one  of  the 
finest  sorts  of  Cinchona;  he  says  that  the  Peruvians  distin 
guiafa  it  by  its  blackish  rind,  which  is  only  here  and  there 
inteiTupted  by  small  shagceoi  spots  when  in  a  fre^  state. 
The  common  people  oonsidw  tnese  blotehes  an  integral 
part  of  the  bark,  and  look  np(m  it  as  the  more  valuable  if 
beneath  the  Is^gw  spots  there  uipears  a  black  shining 
vdvety  aubalanee  ^nersed  in  otbu  of  some  Unea  broad; 
tlii»isprob«bl|reaaMdhyBomeBy8auB.  The  bMrk-gaflmcn 
hoioe  eidl  it  CtOcariUa  megriila;  vhao  broken,  it  esluUts 
a  ^ossy,  shining,  almost  rosiny  fhwtura^  <tf  a  xipa  orange 
colour  paasing  into  a  fiery  brown.  A  vaiietv  oTit^  called 
Ctuc.promnciana  negriUa,  is  obtained  from  the  tnea  grow-^ 
iog  in  warm  valleys.  Acoarding  to  Mr.  Reii^id,  this  bark 
is  equal  to  the  finest  sort  from  £oxa,  but  it  is  not  known  in 
Buvope^  eseept  in  mixture  wifli  othei  kiadk 

*  Conlku  tmooth  eaeltnu^. 

is.  C.  cadue^fiora.  Leaves  oval,  smooth,'  erect,  hairy  in 
the  axils  of  die  leaves ;  panicle  braehiate,  with  corymbose 
branches;  ooroUs  lUKioui,  ^ing  off  vuy  quickly;  cap- 
sules oblcmg,  ibur  times  as  k>i^  as  broad.  (,Sffn.  0.  mapii- 
f<^  Humb.)  Found  near  Jaen  de  BrseuioinM*  shot 
damp  oountry,  vhere  it  ia  called  CaieariUa  bora.  3be  tne 
is  described  by  Bon^and  as  being  above  100  feet  Ug^;  its 
bark  is  not  employed. 

16.  C.roeea.  LoaveaoTal,  tepecing  to  the  base,  bluntfy 
acuminate  at  the  ptan^  smooth  on  each  aide;  panides 
clustered,  branches  corymbose ;  oranlla  anwoth  on  the 
outaide,  its  limb  downy  above  ;  capsules  oblong,  three 
times  as  long  aa  broad.  (Syn.  C.  fWa.)  This  occurs  not 
unfrequantly  about  Cuehero,  where  it  forms  a  highly  beau- 
tiM  tree^  which  in  its  siie  and  ramifloation  may  be  justly 
compared  with  the  white  beech  of  Europe ;  in  July  it  is 
covered  with  innumerable  pale  violet  flowm,  whence  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Pak>  de  San  Juan.  Ita  faej^  is  not 
odlected,  but  Piippig  thinks  it  would  be  found  to  possess 
good  qudities. 

dircTOif  A  BiyMU— Whatevn  may  be  die  botanioal  Us- 
tory  of  the  difliomnt  kinds  (tf  buk,  on  their  aimal  ia  Bnnpe 
they  are  known  by  names  which  have  rsfennoa  rather  to 

their  physical  appearance,  or  the  place  whenoe  obtained, 
than  to  the  botanical  chaneteis  of  the  trees  which  furnish 
them.  In  Eng^d  they  are  classed  un^  three  heads  ■■ 
pale,  yellow,  and  red  harks.  Ot  eaeh  there  are  sevml 
varieties,  whieh  comprehend,  however,  various  barks,  not 
the  produce  of  any  of  the  genuine  specries  of  Cinchona 
above  enumerated,  but  obtained  from  speoiea  of  BxostMuaa, 
Bnena,  and  Strychnos  (according  to  Mr.  Burobell).  These 
last,  called  fidse  or  spurious  cineluma  barkt^  are  all  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  cinchona  barks  by  the  abseaoe  (rf 
cinchoniS}  quinia,  and  aricina  (or  Cosoo-cincfaonia,  a  prin- 
ciple found  in  the  Cusco  or  Aiioa  l»rk,  raftned  to  tl» 
Cinchona  rubiginosa,  Be^en).  Several  these  qnuions 
barks  are  employed  in  fenr  and  other  diseases,  Irnt  th^ 
are  chiefly  used  to  adnlterate  die  mole  valuable  kinds  of 
cinchonaa.  Even  when  there  is  no  intermixtnie  of  tbese 
inl^or  sorts,  a  variableness  in  quality  occurs  in  the  bark 
of  the  same  species,  according  to  ita  place  of  growth.  The 
finer  kinds  are  known  by  experienoea  persons  by  a  glance 
of  the  ejre ;  hut  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  indicate,  b^  any 
description,  the  marks  by  which  they  are  guided.  All 
kinds  arrive  in  Europe  in  the  same  package^  either  a  chest 
or  serone,  which  is  formed  of  pieces  of  wood  rudely  list- 
ened together,  and  covered  with  the  hides  of  ammals. 
Thev  are  afterwards  sorted,  and  bring  v^  different  prices 
in  the  markets,  according  to  the  decree  of  estimation  in 
which  each  kind  is  held.  We  shall  oasozibe  the  best  kind 
only  of  each;  but  we  must  remark,  that  muidi  prqudioe 
exists  on  this  ^mt,  snd  sometimes  exo^Uent  kinds  are 
rqected,  while  inforim  awts  are  prised.  To  meet  these 
pnyudices,  the  barken  employ  various  artifices,  more  or 
less  iiqurioua.  The  most  uBcfiil  classifieetion  of  barks  ia 
that  proposed  by  (^ger,  which  has  reference  to  the  rela-- 
tive  proportions  of  their  alkaloids: — 1.  Those  in  which 
cinchonia  predominates:  chiefly  pale  or  brown  barks.— 
2.  Those  in  which  quinia  predommates,  of  which  there  is 
onlv  one — the  yellow  bark  of  English  commerce,  called 
China  regia  vera,  China  oalisaya. — 3.  Those  in  which  cin- 
cfaonia  and  quinia  exist  in  ne^^,«|gi^^  ^^9^^ 
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barks,  and  the  yellov  bark  of  continental  writen;  the 
Qiina  of  Carthagena  of  the  French,  China  flava  dura,  quina 
aBtriUa.  This  last  ia  called  orange  bark  (quina 
aurantiaeB  of  Hutis),  which  ia  not  the  yellow  bark  of 
English  commerce,  though  by  some  it  iserroneously  so  con- 
sidered ;  and  hence  the  frequent  error  in  the  British  pharma- 
copceias  of  relEerring  yellow  bark  to  the  C.  cordifolia  (Mutis). 
Of  the  paie  barks,  three  varieties  are  known  in  English 
commerce: — 1.  Crown  or  Loxa  bark.  2.  Gray,  silver,  or 
Buanuco  hark.  3.  Ash  bark.  These  are  always  quilted, 
and  never  in  flat  pieces.  The  powder,  which  gives  the 
name,  varies  from  ztey  to  &wit  cotour.  Hie  Arst  varie^, 
Loxa  or  erovii  bark,  called  abo  tmeLoxa  bark,  it  obtained 
other  exelnair^y  flum  tho  G.  Condaininea,  or  ttcm  it  and 
C  Borobiculata.  It  occurs  in  pieces  from  6  to  14  inches 
lon^  the  quills  varying  In  diameter  from  the  fourth  or 
even  smaller  part  of  an  inch  to  nearly  half  an  inch ;  the 
rolls  are  sometimes  double,  meeting  at  the  centre:  the 
diameter  of  the  bark  is  from  i  to  1^  hne.  The  colour  of 
the  exterior  is  marked  dark-grey,  in  some  specimens  verg- 
ing to  brown.  A  shining  but  peculiar  appearance  is  od- 
eervable  upon  it,  owing  to  the  tnallus  of  the  lichens  spread- 
ing over  it.  This  commonly  alternates  witii  the  colours  of 
otber  lichens,  greyish-white,  yellowish-white,  bluish-white, 
so  that  the  bark  acquires  an  appearance  as  if  it  were 
painted.  Numwous  transverse  cracks,  often  extending 
mm  one  aide  of  the  bark  to  the  other,  with  the  edges  a 
little  raised,  are  seen,  sometimes  close  to  each  odier,  some- 
times more  remote,  especially  in  tibe  larger  piecea,  in  whidt 
•lao  they  rarely  extend  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
piece.  In  the  larger  pieces,  longitudinal  cracks  are  ob- 
served, and  between  these  warts  or  knots  frequently  sria^ 
which  give  a  ve^  rough  feel  to  such  specimens.  The 
XJsnea  norida,  and  some  fuliaceous  lichens,  such  as  Farme- 
lia  perforata  (Aeh.),  often  remain  attached  to  it.  The  inner 
sumce  is  smooth,  except  some  delicate,  irregularly  longi-' 
tudinal  fibres:  the  colour  is  a  cinnamon  or  £rker  brown. 
The  friicture  of  the  smaller  quills  is  even,  or  slightly  fibrous ; 
that  of  the  lai^r  pieces  more  so,  the  fibres  firm,  but  neither 
oblique  nor  vitreous,  as  in  tlie  yellow  bark  (China  regia) ; 
but  the  outa  cinde  preaenta  a  resinous  aapect.  The  odour 
resembles  that  of  tan.  The  taste  at  first  is  slightly  astrin- 
gent, and  fkinfly  acid;  afterwards  very  astri^en^  some- 
what bftter,  but  not  acrid. 

In  respect  to  its  chemical  composition,  this  variety  is 
eonunon^supposed  to  contain  cinchonia  (discovered  in  pale 
bark  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.)  only;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  specimens  which,  when  ana- 
lyzed, yielded  no  quinia,  were  either  very  thin  quills  ob- 
tained from  youngpranches  or  trees,  or  were  specimens  of 
Huanuco  bark.  BucfaoU  analyzed  sixteen  ounces  of  the 
Loxa  bark  of  commerce,  yet  foimd  no  quinia,  hut  some 
error  is  reasonably  .suspMted:  the  other  constituents  woe 
ihimdto  be 


tatiy  matter,  with  chlorophylle 
Bitter  soft  reain  (Geigw  tninka  this 
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Hard  resin  (red  insoluble  colouring  matter)  13* 
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Gum  .... 
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Kinate  of  lime 

.  1* 
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Starch,  a  trace. 

Woody  fibre. 

The  cinchonia  exists  in  combination  with  the  kinic  add. 

fhvour  of  the  thin  quilled  pieces,  but  they  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  form  extracts,  &C.,  nor  to  be  employed  as  medi- 
cine. Mutis  many  years  ago  stated  tluit  the  thick  pieces 
obtained  from  branches  of  middle-aged  trees  were  the  most 
efficacious ;  and  the  analysis  of  Von  Santen  (in  Von  Bergen's 
Tersuch  einer  Monc^praphie  der  China*)  conflnnstlw  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement,  aa  far  aa  the  relative  amount  of 
qtunia  yielded  by  barka  of  diflbrent  ages  ia  ooncemed. 
From  100  lbs.  of  U)xa  bark,  be  obtuned  of  quinia 


Thin  selected  quills 
Moderately  thick  piecea 


OancM. 
1-042 
4-444 


Selected  thick  heavy  pieces,  with  rough 
cracked  bark      ....  11*104 

2.  Variety  or  Huanuco  bark,  termed  from  its  coloui 
silver  or  grey  Cinchona,  has  been  'known  in  European 
commerce  only  since  1799.  The  majority  of  writers  on 
the  origin  of  the  barks  refer  it  to  the  C.  glandul'/era. 
(Ruiz  and  Pavo,  Fl.  Perw.)  As  it  is  sent  from  Huanuco 
to  Lima  for  shipment,  it  is  also  called  Lima  bark,  though 
some  apply  the  term  Lima  to  a  hark  supposed  to  come  from 
the  C.  iane^oHa  (Mutis).  It  ia  likewise  called  Havanna 
bark.  We  have  the  authority  of  Fiippig,  aa  stated  above, 
for  considering  it  one  of  the  finest  sorts  Cinchona.  The 
variety  of  it  termed  Cate.  prooincitma  n^illa  (the  Quin- 
quina Huanuco  noirStre  of  tlie  French)  is  likewise  stated 
by  Reichel  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  from  Loxa,  yet  it  is  not 
known  in  Europe  except  in  mixture  with  other  kinds.  The 
explanation  of  which  is  two-fold:  first,  that  though  the 
trwle  in  this  bark  was  at  first  very  brisk,  owing  to  its  ex- 
cellent quality,  the  subsequent  shipments  of  it  being  very 
inferior,  it  fell  into  disrepute ;  and  though  it  is  now  a^n 
pure  and  good,  still  it  is  necesaaiy  to  introduce  it  as  crown 
bark.  Farther,  as  the  French  give  the  name  Lima  bark 
to  another  kind  as  above  mentioned,  probably  the  dark 
ash  bark,  the  dark  Ten  (C!hina  Faeudo-Loxa),  the  fidse  Loxa 
bark,  confessedly  a  very  bad  bark,  it  has  caused  the 
gMioine  lima  bark  to  be  little  esteemed.  Farther,  as  the 
Huanuco  bark  is  in  quills  which  an  lurger  and  coarser 
than  the  crown  bark,  the  prejudice  in  fevour  of  thin  quills 
operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  very  excellent  sort 

The  quills  are  from  three  to  fifleen^ches,  generally 
from  four  to  ten  inches  long,  with  a  diameter  frxmi  a  few 
lines  to  one  or  even  two  inches.  They  are  in  single  rolls, 
or  double  and  enclosed  rolls ;  the  enclosed  rolls  exhibit 
spiral  windings,  and  frequently  traces  of  a  sharp  oblique 
incision  of  the  knife.  This  incision  is  not  observed  in  the 
case  of  any  other  kind,  and  it  is  probably  made  by  the  ciu- 
cariUerot  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  bark  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  The  diameter  of  the  bark  varies  from 
i  to  5  lines.  The  epidermis  is  seldom  absent,  hut  now 
and  then  jportions  of  it  have  bem  rubbed  ofl^  and  then  the 
rus^  surikce  of  the  liber  u  seen.  The  epidermis  ia  a 
whitish-grey,  but  often  covered  with  numeroua  liehena, 
chiefly  Glyphis  dcatricosa,  Graphia  duplicata,  Forina 
gr&nulata,  iTrenula  diacolor,  maatoidea,  FupulOf  Lecanora 
punicea,  Parmelia  perfbrata,  Sticta  aurata,  uid  Usnea 
florida. 

The  character  of  the  cracks  ia  more  variable  than  in  Loxa 
bark,  few  extending  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bark ; 
in  the  yomig  pieces  the  cracks  are  not  so  deep  os  in  the 
older,  in  which  also  the  edges  ore  raised,  giving  a  rough 
appearance  to  it  Some  specimens  also  between  the  large 
and  extensive  cracks  present  spaces  very  slightly  cracked, 
of  a  golden-straw  or  leaden-grey  colour.  Huanuco  bark 
is  distinguished  by  the  brighter  colour  of  its  sur&ce,  the 
multitude  of  its  mall  cnus,  and  the  sharp  oblique  inci- 
riona  above  nuntioned,  firom  the  yellow  or  Calisaya  bark 
(QiHffa  regia),  and  the  Loxa  bark,  to  both  of  which  it  be^ 
considerable  resemblance.  The  inner  aur&ce  is  of  a  bright 
cinnamon,  passing  into  an  ochre-yellow  or  rusty  hue,  and 
is  generally  rough,  and,  especially  in  the  thicker  quQls, 
fibrous,  frequen^  with  portions  of  the  wood  of  the  stem 
adhering  to  it  Hiough  no  satisfactory  chemical  analysis 
has  been  made  of  it  exhibiting  its  entire  composition,  yet 
the  relative  proportions  of  its  alkaloids  have  been  stated. 
It  is  the  richest  in  Cinchonia  of  all  the  barks  hitherto 
examined,  (roebel,  Kirst,  and  Von  Santen  say  that  it  yields 
this  alkaloid  only.  Michaelis  maintains  that  two  specimens 
analysed  hy  him  yielded,  in  addition,  a  little  quinia.  The 
quantity  of  cinchonia  is  very  variable.  Kirst  and  Groebel 
obtained  from  1  pound  168  grains ;  Von  Santen  from  nine 
different  qiecimais  examined  by  him,  from  i  pound  a 
quantity  vaning  from  106|  grams  to  210  grains.  The 
fracture  of  the  bark  is  dther  Ihrous  or  splintery;  that  of 
the  outer  portion  resinous.  The  odour  resembles  that  of 
clay.  The  taste  acid,  astringent  somewhat  aromatic ;  then 
bitter,  acrid,  and  enduring.  The  powder  is  a  deep  cinnamon^ 
brown. 

The  third  kind  of  pale  bark,  called  ash,  jaen,  or  by  cor- 
ruption ten-bark,  is  by  Von  B^^n  referred  to  C.  ovata 
(R.  and  P.X  which  he  consid^  synonymous  with  the  C. 
pubetceru  of  Vahl.  It  is  likewise  called  pale  ten-bark  to 
distinsuiah  it  fhon  t^^^^  ^tei^^^i^Xoxa  bark. 
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The  qnOls  o[  thu  kind  are  always  crooked,  frequently  also 
twisted.  The  epidermis  in  frequently  absent ;  when  present, 
it  presents  frunt  transverse  crack8,'the  edges  of  which  are 
somewhat  raised,  and  a  few  loi^^tudinal  cracks  or  warts. 
The  bark  itself  is  of  an  ash-ffrey,  wbitisb-grey,  or  light 
yellow  colour,  with  brown  or  blackish  spots.  It  has  often 
a  iliffhtly  shining  aspect  The  inner  sur&ce  varies  very 
macn,  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  with  loi^  fibres  at- 
tached to  i^  sometimes  splintery,  of  a  oinnamoa  or  dark 
orown  colour.  The  fracture  is  sometimes  even,  sometimes 
slighdy  flbrouB,  with  a  &int  external  reainoas  cirde.  The 
odour  is  a  litfle  like  tan,  and  pleasant  The  taste  slightly 
add  and  moderately  astringent,  a  pure  but  not  disagreeable 
•itter.  The  accounts  of  its  chemical  composition  differ 
much.  Von  Santen  says  it  contains  neither  t^honia  nor 
quinia.  Ooebel  and  Kirst  from  1  pound  obtained  no  dn- 
chtmia,  but  12  grains  of  quinia;  while  Michaelis  says  in 
two  specimens  examined  by  him,  he  found  both  quinia  and 
cinehonia;  of  the  fbrmer,  even  80  grains ;  of  the  latter,  12. 
Notwithstanding  this  last  statement,  this  is  generally  and 
justly  regarded  as  a  very  bad  sort  of  pale  bark,  and  was 
diiefly  used  to  adulterate  the  true  Loxa  bark. 

The  dark  ten-bark  or  China  pseudo-Loxa,  occurs  gene- 
rally in  thin  or  middle^ized,  but  seldom  thick,  quills.  The 
sur&ee  exhibits  transverse  cracks  and  longitudinal  wrinkles, 
which  often  torm  rings  a  line  or  more  broad.'  The  oolonr 
is  milk-Trtiite^  but  ooveied  wiUi  lo  many  lichens  as  to  htTe 
a  dark  appearanee.  The  under  surftce  is  uneren,  flbrous 
or  sptintery,  the  fibres  often  very  long:  the  colour  a  rusty 
brown,  liie  fracture  is  fibrous  or  splintery :  it  exhibits  a 
resinous  appearance  only  when  cut.  Smells  strongly  like 
tan.  The  taste  at  first  enduringly  acid,  afterwards  astrin- 
gent This  bark  is  frequently  purchased  instead  of  the 
true  Loxa  bark,  and  is  at  present  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  market.  Bei^n  considers  it  to  be  produced  by  the 
C.  nitida-  <R.  and  P.)  and  the  C.  lancifolia :  these  are 
perhaps  only  varieties  the  one  of  the  other ;  but  whence- 
soever  obtained,  it  is  very  poor  in  alkaloiik,  1  pouml  yield- 
ing only  9  grains  of  kinia  and  12  of  dnchohia.  It  is  held 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  pale  bark. 

The  lichens  and  efndermia  should  be  scraped  off  all 
pale  barks  hefine  they  are  reduced  to  powder :  though  they 
inerease  the  bulk,  they  diminish  the  effieinu^  of  the 
powder. 

The  mllott  barka. — There  are  onlv  three  kinds ;  the 
y«lIow  Dark  of  English  commerce,  which  by  continental 
writers  is  called  merely  China  re^;ia,  quina  Calisaya  (the 

Sxioquina  royal,  Gelbe  Konigsehma),  and  the  yellow  or 
artbagena  bark  of  the  continent  comprehending  two 
sorts:-- 1.  China  flava  fibrosa,  China  de  Carthagena 
fibrosa,  the  quina  naranjada  (of  the  natives).  The  quina 
de  Santa  F£  fibrosa,  or  quina  de  Carthagena  lenosa  (fibro- 
sa), of  the  Spanish,  quina  de  (Artbagena  amarelta  lenhosa 
(fibrosa)  of  the  Portuguese,  quinquina  de  Carthwene 
fibreux,  ligneux,  quinquina  orange  (of  the  French),  ool- 
lige  K^he  china,  holzige  Cartht^narhtde  (cf  the  Germans). 
— 2.  China  flava  dura,  diina  lutea,  diina  de  Carth^ena 
dura,  quina  naranjada  de  Sta.  F£,  quina  anraatiaca,  quina 
de  Santa  F£,  or  quina  de  Cartbagena  dura  (Spanish), 

3uina  de  Cartegena  amarilla  dura  (Portuguese),  quinquina 
e  Cartfaagene,  or  quinquina  flava  dura  (FrenciiX  harte 
gelbe  china,  harte  Carthagenarinde.  This  is  the  orange 
bark  of  Mutis,  which  he  says  is  obtained  from  C.  lanci- 
folia. Bergen  and  <?oebeI  ascribe  it  te  C.  cordifolia  (Mutis), 
which  some  deem  synonymous  with  C.  pubescens  (V ahl), 
which  species  is  therefore  stated  alone  to  yield  the  yellow 
bark ;  but  this  only  applies  to  the  yellow  bark  of  the  conti- 
nent, for  the  source  of  the  yellow  bark  of  English  com- 
merce must  be  considered  as  yet  undetermined.  We  shall 
limit  our  description  to  this  last  kind,  as  the  best  known 
in  this  eountry,  and,  at  ihb  same  time,  the  most  valuable. 
This  occurs  in  two  fiHrms— quUls  and  flat  pieces ;  the  quills 
were  formerly  most  prixed,  but  all  veQ-mfinmed  persona 
now  prefer  the  flat  pieces  as  much  richer  in  quinia.  The 
quills  are  in  general  in  single,  seldom  in  double  rolls,  the 
oiameter  of  which  is  mostly  greater  than  even  the  largest 
qaQls  of  pale  Loxa  bark,  being  from  }  to  1  inch,  the  length 
from  4  to  24,  occasionally  containing  smaller  quills  inside 
the  larger.  The  thickness  of  the  bark  varies  from  i  to  ^  of 
an  inch.  The  external  surface  is  generally  grayish  brown, 
inclining  to  blaekish,  yellowish,  or  whitish,  according  to 
the  kind  of  Uchen  hy  which  it  is  beset  Few  pieces  are 
quito  free  tarn  lidunu;  many  Bpeeimau  aihibit  the  wax- 


yellow  fluUus  of  .epra  Jtaea  (Acha.),  which  appears  as 
if  fused  upon  it:  this  is  a  very  characteristic  mark,  when 
present,  of  Calisaya  bark.  The  quills  seldom  have  iho 
epidermis  removed,  which  has  both  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal cracks,  which  penetrate  down  to  the  bark  itself^  as 
their  traces  can  be  perceived  upon  it  even  when  the  epi- 
dermis has  been  removed,  llie  transverse  cracks  frequently 
extend  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  piece,  yet  they 
are  much  interrupted  by  longitudinal  cracks  and  furrows 
(this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  thinnest  quills) ;  but 
all  of  them  have  laiaed  oigos,  resanblii^  thoee  of  Loxa  hark. 
Where  the  apidnmis  is  wanting,  the  eobur  of  the  cKposed 
part  is  <^  a  cinnamon  or  rusty-brown  hue.  llu  colour  of 
the  inner  surfiice  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  hark. 
Generally  it  is  a  deep  cinnamon,  in  recent  buks  verging  to 
reddish ;  in  older  specimens  it  is  paler,  or  a  rusty-yellow. 
The  transverse  fracture  is  in  the  thinner  quills  smoo^  in 
the  larger  fibrous,  splintery,  or  vitreous :  a  resinous  circle  is 
under  the  niMermis.  The  longitudinal  fracture  is  (^nerally 
uneven,  and  delicately  fibrous:  this  kind  of  bark  ia  easily 
broken. 

The  fiat  yellow  bark,  or  that  in  splints,  occurs  either  with 
the  epidermis,  or  divested  of  it  (Chma  re^a  nuda).  Pieces 
reteining  the  epidermis  are  generally  from  one  to  five 
inches  broad,  generally  quite  flat,  but  sometimes  slightly 
curved,  from  uree  to  fifteen  inehea  long,  and  from  |  to  (  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  diaraeters  of  the  epidermis  eorre^mnd 
with  that  above  described:  the  nneoated  kind  is  most  fre- 
quent and  occurs  in  splints  fkom  one  to  eight  linn  thick. 
The  colour  varies,  but  is  generally  a  leddish  or  rusty-brown, 
and  is  nearly  the  nme  on  both  surfeoes,  so  that  in  piecas 
which  have  become  convex  on  the  inner  side,  and  concave 
on  the  outer,  as  often  happens,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  was  the  exterior:  this  is  by  fiur  the  best  kind  of  yel- 
low bark. 

Adulteration  of  yellow  bark  is  not  very  easy,  but  a  kind 
of  humalia-like  bark  used  to  be  substituted  for  it 

The  odour  of  genuine  yellow  bark  is  sUg^tly  that  of  ten. 
The  taste  is  Ibintly  acid,  strongly  but  not  unpleasantly 
bitter,  aromatic,  stimulating,  and  stightly  astringent 

Hw  analyses  of  uDOoatedyellaw  bark  (Calisaya)  I^Pelle- 
tier  and  Caventou  show  ite  oomposition  to  be  super-kinate 
of  quinia,  flitty  matter,  d^htly  smuble  red  eolourmg  matter 
(red  dnefaonic  add)^  soluhte  red  colouring  matter  (more  thui 
in  gray  bark),  tannin,  kinato  of  lime,  lignin,  amylum. 
When  the  nneoated  kind  is  analyzed,  some  cinehonia  is 
obtained.  By  a  comparative  andysia  it  is  found  that  a 
pound  of  flat  nneoated  yellow  bark  jrields  nearly  twice  as 
much  quinia  as  the  quilled  sort,  a  point  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  preparers  of  that  alkaloid.  The  Carthagena 
yellow  barks  botn  contain  quinia,  but  in  less  quantity  than 
the  (yalisaya  bark ;  the  hara  Carthagena  bark,  in  addition, 
yields  cinehonia,  but  not  the  fibrous  kind. 

The  red  bark,  of  which  one  kind  only  is  known  in  Eng- 
lish trade,  is  generally  referred  to  C.  oblongifi)lia ;  though 
many  doubts  may  be  held  on  this  head.  Bergen  is 
miuut  more  ^s^osed  to  consido'the  G.  oblongifolia  as  the 
source  of  the  China  nova,  or  Surinam  bark,  whidi  is  not  offi- 
dnal  in  Britain :  this  also  is  doiibtflil.  Red  bark  has  been 
known  for  130  years,  but  was  not  much  used  in  Europe  till 
1 779.  It  occurs  in  quilU  and  flat  pieces,  most  frequently  in 
the  latter  form.  The  quills  are  rolled  singly,  or  doubly, 
from  4  to  15,  but  generally  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  aiul 
from  a  few  lines  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  the  bark  being  from 
1  to  4  lines  thick.  The  figure  of  the  flat  pieces  is  variable, 
being  generally  very  much  broken,  frequently  with  the  epi- 
dermis entire ;  but  this  is  often  partituly,  seldom  or  never 
completely,  absent.  The  length  is  generally  fbom  4  to  24 
inches,  the  thickness  from  i  to  1  inch,  and  the  breadth  1 
to  3  inches.  The  quills  most  frequently  have  the  epidermis 
entire ;  some  of  them  have  a  whitish  ^dlow,  or  grayish 
white  epidermis  (interrm)ted  by  longitudUAl  and  irregularly 
transverse  cradu),  a  rea  hue  shining  through  it  In  fac^ 
even  in  pieces  with  the  epidermis  entire,  and  covered  by 
many  lichens,  the  red  hue  is  seen  ever  shining  through — 
a  chaiacteristio  mark  of  this  kind  of  bark.  The  flat  pieces 
have  generdly  an  amazing  number  of  lichens  upon  them. 
In  these  pieces  also  what  is  called  the  rete  muoosum  is 
often  very  spongy.  Warty  bodies  are  found  on  some  varie- 
ties. The  inner  surface  is  a  reddish  brown,  varying  in  inten- 
sity. The  fracture  in  thin  quills  is  smooth,  in  those  of  a 
moderate  thickness  fibrous,  and  in  thick  quills  and  flat 
pMMm  flbrou.  and  fpUntory:  ^^^^^^^^^^ge. 
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trated  by  the  resinous  princii^e,  exhibits  a  vitreoua  shining 
rine. 

Pelletier  and  Caventou  analyzed  a  specimen  of  the  va- 
riety free  from  warts,  and  found  it  to  contain 

'TT°'g=,.a}'"'''Se  quantity. 

Slightly  soluble  red  colouring  matter,  or  red 

cinohoiue  add. 
Soluble  red  oobaring  matter  (tannin). 
Yellow  colouring  matter ;  fttty  midtor. 
Kinate  of  lime.  Woody  fibre.  Starch. 

The  relative  proportions  of  quinia  and  cinohonia  differ  in 
different  specimens ;  a  pound  of  bark  yielding  in  some  in- 
stances 70  grains  of  cimihonia  and  77  grains  of  milphate  of 
quinia,  in  others  184  graina  of  einchonia  and  tally  9  grains 
of  sulphate  of  quinia.  - 

The  Humalies,  or  brown  bark,  is  not  known  in  Enf^iah 
commerce ;  its  source  is  not  accurately  determined. 

Several  inferior  kinds,  and  others  erroneously  reputed  to 
oe  cinchona  barks,  are  met  with,  either  aocideatally  or 
fraudulently  mixed  with  or  passed  for  the  genuine;  but 
they  may  be  known  by  not  possessing  the  characters  of  the 
best  kinds  as  ffiven  above. 

(Bergen,  Monograiphie  der  China  i  F£e,  Ettai  sur  le§ 
Cryj^ogame*  de»  Ecorem  exoHquea  i^eimUet;  Goeb^ 
PMarmaeeuiuehe  JViuermltunde,) 

In  estimating  the  action  of  cinchona  bark  on  the  human 
system,  it  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  resin  gives 
it  a  stimulating  power,  the  kinate  of  einchonia  or  quinia 
a  tonic  power,  and  the  tannin  an  astringent  property.  By 
the  first  of  these  it  approaches  the  balsamic  stimulants  and 
tonics,  by  the  second  the  mineral  tonics,  while  by  the 
third  it  approximates  to  rhatany  and  catechu.  Notwith- 
standing these  resemblances,  its  action  in  the  aggregate  is 
strictly  peculiar,  so  much  so  that  all  attempts  to  procure  a 
substitute  for  it,  whether  among  exotic  or  indigenous 
plants,  have  been  attended  with  little  succese.  It  appears 
to  act  directly  upon  the  nerves  particululT  those  of  oi^anie 
life,  bat  its  inflnence  la  qieedily  atmdad  to  the  vajwular 
and  miucular  system. 

A  moderate  dose  of  dnehona  takm  into  the  stomadi, 
and  repeated  in  three  or  four  hours,  is  followed  by  in- 
creased force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  greater  firmness 
and  constriction  of  the  arterial  tunics,  augmented  heat  of 
Burfoce,  a  How  of  perspiration,  and  a  universally  improved 
tone  of  the  system.  The  digestive  and  assimilating  processes 
are  greatly  expedited,  and  the  individual  feels  himself  fit 
for  exerti(HiB  from  which  he  would  have  shrunk  before. 
This  stimulating  action  does  not  cause  vertigo  or  unpleasant 
derangement  of  the  Amotion  of  the  brain.  The  secretitms 
of  all  the  mucous  membranes,  however,  are  diminished,  and 
:n  most  persons  the  bowels  become  constipated,  but  oooar- 
sitmally  an  opposite  state,  or  diorrhcM,  is  induced. 

It  is  juadf  considered  the  most  valuable  tonio  and  febri- 
fugal medicme  we  posseaa.  The  forms  trf  administration 
are  ntunerous.  Fbvder  is  objectionable  from  its  bidk,  dia- 
a^jreeable  taste,  and  di£Gcult  digestibility,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  woody  fibre  which  it  contains.  Lmision  is  a  good  nam, 
but  does  not  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark,  wmdi,  how- 
ever, are  all  taken  up  by  the  tincture :  the  spirit  present  in 
this  last  form  is  often  an  obstacle  to  its  bemg  given  in  a 
sufficient  dose ;  it  is  therefore  generally  added  to  the  in- 
fVision  or  decoction.  Decoction,  if  the  process  be  long 
continued,  dissipates  the  volatile  or  aromatic  portion,  and 
diminishes  its  powers.  The  tincture  is  often  formed  by  the 
addition  of  other  substances,  as  in  the  compound  tincture 
of  bark,  which  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  other  remedial 
means  in  weak  subjects.  Adds  or  ammonia  are  scmie- 
times  ^en  along  with  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
complamt. 

The  ease  with  which  a  small  dose  ean  be  taken  of  the 
sul^ihates  of  quinis  or  emi^nia  leads  to  the  substitution 
of  these  preparations  for  that  of  the  bark  itself;  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  more  eligible,  but  in  others  the  want 
of  the  resinous  and  astringent  principles  renders  these  less 
proper.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  convenient  form,  as  it 
can  be  administered  in  a  varie^  of  ways,  is  one  in  which 
Ihe  bark  is  separated  into  ita  constituent  parts,  the 
woody  fibre  removed,  and  the  other  principles  again  united: 
tliis  is  called  the  aromatic  kinate  of  kima.  u  keeps  well 
in  all  climates,  is  not  bulky,  and  retains  its  efficacy  for 
Beveral.  years.  For  long  v(^i^ea  ^  Is  the  best  tana  into 
whidi  bark  eaii  be  |mt. 


()INCHONA'CEA,  a  natural  order  of  monqielaiout 
exogens,  with  an  inferior  fruit,  a  regular  corolla,  seeds  con 
taining  a  small  embryo  in  the  midst  of  homy  albumen,  and 
opp(»ite  undivid^  leaves  with  stipules  placed  between  their 
petioles.  This  brief  character  distinguishes  a  most  exten- 
sive and  important  assemblage  of  ^anU,  comprehending 
many  of  ihe  most  useiul  species  we  are  acquainted  with. 
Hie  bark  of  the  order  is  very  generally  taaia,  aromatic,  and 
febrifugal,  and  its  energjr  is  attested  by  the  well-known 
use  of  that  of  Cinehona  itself  to  say  nothing  of  the  nu- 
mwons  other  genera  fit  to  be  employed  as  substitutes  for 
Jesuit's  bark.  The  albumen  of  thie  seeds  when  roasted 
affords,  in  the  case  of  coffee,  a  fragrant,  stimulating,  and 
agreeable  principle;  and  the  roots  of  many  herbaoeoua 
kinds  possess  active  emetic  properties.  True  Ipecacuanha 
is  the  produce  of  Oephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  but  many  other 
cinchonaceous  plants  resemble  it  in  their  medicinal 
qualities,  and  are  perhaps  mixed  with  it  in  commerce. 
Cinchonaces  ore  the  Rubiacen  of  many  botanists ;  but  as  it 
appears  advisable  to  separate  Rubia  and  its  allies  into  a 
distinct  order,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  stipules,  and 
for  other  reasons  [Stbllats],  it  is  neceesary  to  alter  the 
name  of  the  remainder  of  the  group;  and  m  a  type  of 
the  order,  what  cirourascribed,  (Sndfiona  is  •aaaeep&m- 
aUe. 

GINCHONIA,  a  vegetable  alkali  ooutained  in  all  tba 
varieties  tff  cinchona,  but  principally  in  the  Cinchona  lan- 
cifolia,  or  pale  bark.  In  the  year  1803  Dr.  Duncan  re- 
cognized the  existence  of  a  peculiar  principle  in  bark,  to 
which  he  attributed  its  antifebrile  power.  Gom^  in  18U, 
procured  it  in  a  separate  state ;  but  its  alkaline  properties 
were  not  d^toovered  till  1820,  when  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
tou  published  their  experiments  upon  it ;  (An.  de  Ck.  ef 
de  Ph^  XV.)  The  method  by  which  they  obtained  it  was  as 
follows :  Four  pounds  of  bruised  pale  bark  were  digested 
with  heat  in  twelve  poimds  of  alcohol,  and  this  treatment 
was  four  times  repeated ;  the  spirituous  tinctures  wore 
mixed,  water  added  to  the  mixture,  and  the  alcohol' dift* 
tilled.  The  turbid  residue  being  filtered,  it  left  upwi  the 
flltn  a  reddish  subitanoe,  wliich  was  washed  with  a  voy 
dilute  riolutian  of  pi^wh  nirtil  it  passed  Uirough  colourless. 
The  mattor  left  in  the  filteor,  after  being  plentifully  washed 
with  distilled  water,  was  of  a  greeniu  white  oolour,  very 
fusible,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizable.  This  was 
einchonia,  containing  however  some  &tty  mattor. 

In  order  to  puri^Py  it,  it  was  dissolved  in  venr  dilitte 
hydrochloric  acid:  a  Ui^uor  of  a  golden  yellow  ecuour  was 
obtained.  The  einchonia  was  precipitated  from  the  hydro- 
chl^e  acid  by  magnesia,  a  cup  of  this  earth  beiog  mixed 
Tith  it,  and  the  mixture  digested  in  a  gentle  h^t :  this, 
when  quite  cold,  was  thrown  upon  a  fllt»,  and  washed 
with  water  until  it  came  through  colourless.  The  preci- 
pice, dried  in  a  water  bath,  was  treated  three  times  with 
Doilhig  alcohol,  which  dissolved  the  einchonia ;  the  solu- 
tims  gave  by  evapoimtiou  cryatali  of  a  dirty  white  colour; 
these  were  re-dtsaolved  in  aloohd,  and  this  solutitu  jrielded 
pure  einchonia  by  erystallication. 

The  raopertiea  of  omehonia  axe,  that  by  slow  evapcmition 
of  its  alconolic  solution  it  is  procured  in  atender  prismatic 
needles;  by  rapid  evaporation  it  is  deposited  in  crystal- 
line, translucent,  colourless  plates,  which  are  not  altered  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  C^chtmia  has  a  peculiar  bitter  taat^ 
which  is  long  in  being  developed,  on  account  of  its  inso- 
lubility, which  is  so  great  that  it  requires  2800  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water  &c  solution,  but  is  rather  more  soluble 
in  hot  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  espeoially  when 
heated,  and  when  saturated  at  a  boiling  hea^  crystals  ara 
formed  on  cooling ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  ^tromely 
bitter.  It  is  toss  stable  in  setber  than  in  alcohol,  eqiccially 
when  oold:  it  does  not  fuse  by  heat  till  it  bqjins  to  da* 
compoaa  U  has  the  alkaline  propw^  of  restoring  tho 
colour  <rfIitmuB,  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  aoio. 

(Snehonia  is  eompoied  of 

20  equivBlenls  of  carbon  6  X  20^120  or  78  *43 
11         „  hydroi^n      .    11  7'18 

I  „  oxygen   .     .      8  5*23 

1        „         azote     .    .    14  9-16 

Equivalent  .    .     153  100 

It  appean  ttofn  the  experiments  of  Pelletier  and  Caven 
tou,  that  the  cinchn^  in  all  the  varieties  of  bark,  ii 
oombiMdwidi  kiaio  M\  and  lAen  Ais  ailt  is  tMlMl 
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vith  m^^neaia  it  is  deoomposed,  the  kinate  of  mafpiesia 
lemaining  diswl'ved,  and  tne  cinohonia  being  precipitated. 
Cinchonia  is  much  more  abundant  in  pale  tnan  in  yellow 
bark,  the  latter  containing  much  more  quinia;  the  red  bark 
eontaina  both  alkalis  also,  the  quinia  being  in  the  lai^;er 
quantity. 

Various  other  methods  of  pTepaiing  cinchonia  have  been 
jvoposed:  by  bofling  the  bark  in  £lute  sulphuric  acid, 
ad£ag  lime,  and  thus  precipitating  cinchonia  in  mixture 
vith  ume  ajid  its  sulphate,  and  dissMving  the  cin^^nia  by 
alcohol,  and  treattne  this  solution  vith  an  acid,  and  an 
ilkoli,  fee.  (Beneliu^  TraitS  de  Ckimie»  152.) 

We  shall  mmtion  tbe  piineip^  salts  of  cinohonia,  pre- 
mising that  they  are  preparea  by  saturating  the  various 
adds  with  this  base. 

Su^hate  qf  Cinchonia  is  prepared  by  dissolving  tne 
■Ikali  to  saturation  in  dilute  sulphurio  acid«  and  evapo- 
ratinff  the  solution  till  a  pellicle  forms;  on  oooling  and 
Btenmng  the  salt  crystalliz^  It  is  colourless ;  unalterable 
in  the  air  at  common  temperatures;  but  when  the  tem- 
perature is  raised,  or  the  air  is  very  dry,  it  becomes  sightly 
opaque ;  it  effloresces  when  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  It  is 
^id  to  cryitaUiie  in  ihombic  oetofaedrons,  which  are  rarely 
perfect 

Sulphate  of  lanehonia  is  scduble  in  about  half  its  weight 
orwater  at  57**,  and  in  equal  wewht  of  absolute  alcohol  at 
the  same  tenumatnre:  it  is  insoCible  in  aither.  It  i^  like 
the  other  salts  of  cinchonia,  decomp<wed  by  the  lOk^iSi 
ammonia,  po^h,  and  so^  and  Ume-water,  all  of  irtuoh 
precipitate  cinchonia.  It  is  compraed  of 

1  equinlmtofsnlphurieacid  40  w  16*09 
1  n  eiaohoma  .  153  57*  73 
8         M         ««ter    .    .     73  87*18 


Kqnivaknt  .    ,   265  100 

Dimlpkate  o/  CincKtmia  may  be  prepared  by  adding  the 
alkali  to  the  acid  to  snpersaturatlon :  this  salt  crystallizes 
in  rhombic  prisms,  which  arc  usually  short  It  is  soluble 
in  about  54  tunes  ite  wewht  of  water  at  the  usual  tempera- 
ture, and  more  so  in  alcohol.  It  consists  of 

1  equivalent  of  sttlphurie  acid  40  or  11 
a  »  eindKmia  .  306  84 
8        „        water  .    .     18  5 

Equivalent     ,    ,    364  100 

Nitrate  of  CVmAorw.  Prepared  by  dissolving  the  alkali 
in  very  dBnte  eoid ;  fiir  it  is  decomposed  by  the  concen- 
trated acid.  After  eraporaiioii  a  portkm  of  tiw  nitrate 
sepantes  in  |:lobiile«^  of  an  ole^;taious  appearance;  if  these 
be  cowed  with  water,  ttey  are,  after  seme  days,  converted 
into  cToupB  of  regular  cr^tals. 

DtmtftbroMonae  of  CtnchonUL  This  salt  v»  procured  by 
adding  the  alkali  to  the  dilute  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
needles  which  are  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  also  solable 
in  alcohol,  and  but  spBrin|;ly  so  in  stfaer.  It  fuses  below  a 
boihng  temperature.   It  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  hjrdroehlorio  odd  .  37  n  10*8 

2  M  cinchonia    .    .    ,  306       89 '2 

343  100 

Aeending  to  Leib^  the  neutral  hydrochlotate  obtained 
by«Eposine  dnehoniatothe  action  cfhyftoehhiriD  add  gas, 
is  compoaea<tf 

1  equzvalent  of  hydrochloric  add  .  37  or  19*8 
1       M         dndionia    .    .    .  ISO  80*2 

187  100 

Ktmtt9  Cmtitmu^  This*  as  already  mentioned,  is  the 
salt  which  exists  in  the  cinchona.  When  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  silk^  acicular  crys- 
tals are  obtained,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water.  For 
an  account  (MT  smie  othor  salts  of  dnchonia,  see  Berzelius, 
vol.  V,  p.  1C4. 

CINCINNATI,  the  largest  town  in  Ohio,  is  situated  in 
Hamilton  county,  20  miles  east  of  the  sontb-westem  corner 
of  the  state,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  20  miles 
aboTe  tlie  month  of  the  Great  MiamL  "Die  town  was 
rounded  in  1789,  but  ^d  not  become  a  place  of  any  import- 
ance until  after  the  bmnning  of  the  present  century ;  its 
(growth  iinoD  that  time  nas  been  very  rapid.  The  popula- 


tion in  1800  was  750;  in  1610,  2540;  in  1820,  9642;  ii^ 
1826,  16,230;  in  1830,  24,831;  and  in  1831,  28.014.  The 
rapidity  of  increase  in  the  later  periods  is  attributed  to  the 
opening  of  the  Ohio  State  canals,  by  which  the  trade  of  the 
town  has  been  greatly  facilitated.  With  the  exception  of 
New  Orleans,  Cincinnati  is  now  the  largest  town  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  A  great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  town  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
steam-vessels.  The  number  of  these  vessels  plying  on  the 
western  vreters  in  1831  was  198,  of  which  68  wore  built  at 
Cincinnati  The  Casualties  that  attend  this  river-navigation 
are  considerabla  Of  348  steam-vessels  built  between  1811 
and  1631,  there  were  87  lost  \i\  snags,  burning  oolUsion, 
and  other  accidents:  daring  toe  same  period,  63  steam- 
vessels  were  worn  out  The  registered  ana  licensed  tonnage 
belonging  to  Cincinnati  at  the  end  of  1834  amounted  to 
7905  tons,  all  of  which  was  employed  in  internal  navi^tion : 
of  the  above,  6880  tons  were  steam-vessels,  25  of  which,  of 
tiie  burthen  of  2459  tons,  were  built  in  1834. 

The  town  is  situated  partly  on  the  first  and  partly  on  the 
second  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  plain  which  occupies  about 
four  square  miles,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  range  of  finely 
wooded  hills.  The  height  of  the  rising  ground  u  not  more 
than  50  feet  from  the  surbce  t^the  plain. 

Cincinnati  is  the  seat  of  numerous  mannihcturing  esta- 
blishments ;  among  which  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  steam 
saw-miUs,  lead  works,  distilleries,  and  breweries  are  the 
most  important  The  Miami  canal  ftom  the  town  to  Dayton, 
a  distance  of  66  miles,  has  been  open  since  the  spring  of 
1829.  A  company  was  incorporatea  in  1833  for  construct- 
ing a  rail-roaa  from  Dayton  to  Sandusky  on  lake  Eric^ 
which,  when  completed,  will  afford  communication  between 
Cincinnati  and  the  lake,  a  distance  of  175  miles. 

The  town  contained,  in  1830,  eighteen  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  episcopal  church,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews, 
Unitarians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Quakers,  Baptists, 
and  other  denominations.  The  Lane  Seminary,  so  called 
from  the  name  of  its  earliest  benefactors,  who  ^vere  mer- 
chants in  New  Orleans,  stands  on  a  small  eminence  called 
Walnut  Hill,  two  milra  from  Cincinnati.  Its  object  is 

Erincipally  the  promotion  of  theological  knowledge.  The 
uildmg  is  four  stories,  100  feet  long,  and  contains  upwards 
of  100  apartments,  besides  a  rreparato^  school,  which  is  a 
separate  building.  A  Ai'aluable  farm  is  attached  to  this 
seminary,  and  the  manual  labour  system  is  introduced  ■  the 
number  of  students  m  183$  was  88.  The  medical  college 
of  Ohio,  founded  in  1818,  is  situated  in  Cincinnati;  it  con- 
tained, in  1833,  110  students.  A  law  school  has  recently 
been  established  in  the  town.  There  are  four  banking 
establishments,  the  aggre^te  of  whose  capitals  amounts  to 
five  millions  of  dollars.  The  town  also  supports  eighteen 
newspapers,  four  of  which  are  published  daily,  four  thrice  a 
week,  and  ten  weekfy. 

(Stuart's  Tkrw  Yw%  in  America  i  American  Almanac 
and  Conmanion  ;  Papert  laid  Mora  Congreu.) 

CINCINNA'TI,  ORDER  OF,  an  assooation  established 
at  tite  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war  by  the  officnv 
of  the  American  army,  which,  in  reference  to  the  transition 
made  by  most  of  them  from  the  occupation  of  husbandry  to 
that  of  arms,  took  its  name  from  the  Roman  Cincinnatus. 
The  society  was  called  an  '  order,'  and  an  external  badge 
was  provided  of  a  character  simUar  to  those  worn  by  the 
knights  and  other  privileged  orders  of  Europe.  It  was 
moreover  provided  that  the  eldest  son  of  every  deceased 
member  should  also  be  a  member,  and  that  the  privilege 
should  be-  transmitted  by  descent  for  ever.  This  principle 
of  perpetuating  a  distinction  soon  became  the  object  of  at- 
tack. Judge  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  endeavoured,  in  a 
pamphlet  to  show  tiiat  it  contaitwd  tlie  germ  of  a  fiiture 
privil^;ed  aristocracy,  and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
develope  itself.  The  society  was  publicly  censured  by  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina  in  his  address  to  the  Assembly, 
and  by  the  legislatures  of  three  states,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  uul  Pennsylvania.  A  correspondence  ensued  be- 
tween General  Washington  and  Mr.  Jefferson  concerning 
the  institution  in  1 784,  and  the  latter  expressed  himself 
altogether  opposed  to  tiie  principle  of  hereditary  descent 
The  public  disapprobatiou  did  not  run  less  strongly  in  the 
same  direction.  At  a  meeting  of  the  society  soon  after- 
wards, in  PhiladelphM,  the  hereditary  prindple  and  the 
power  of  adopting  honorary  members  were  abolished ;  but 
the  society,  in  all  other  respects,  was  preurvfld., .  Ac<1>r4viK 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  Genml  WWili^^iiM^%U^4K 
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at  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  for  its  suppression,  and  the 
society  irouUl  probably  have  been  dlssolTol  bnt  f&r  tibe  re- 
turn of  the  envoy  whom  they  bad  despatched  to  France  for 
tne  purpose  providing  badges  for  the  order,  and  of  in- 
viting tlie  French  officers  to  oecome  members.  As  ihey 
coulanotmll  retract,  it  was  determined  that  the  socie^ 
should  retain  its  existence,  its  meetings,  and  its  charitable 
funds.  The  order  was  to  be  no  longer  hereditary ;  it  was  to 
be  communicated  to  no  new  membOTs ;  the  general  meeting, 
instead  of  being  annual,  was  to  be  triennial  only.  The 
badges  were  never  publicly  worn  in  America,  but  it  was 
wished  that  the  Frenchmen  who  were  enrolled  in  the  otder 
should  wear  them  in  their  own  country.  In  some  of  the 
states  the  society  still  exists,  and  the  members  hold,  or 
until  lately  held,  triennial  meetings.  In  othera  it  has  been 
allowed  silently  to  expire.  That  of  Virginia  met  in  1822, 
and  transferred  its  ftmds  (15,000  doUan)  to  Washingtffll 
CoU^.   (Tucker's  Life  of  Jefitrton,  vol.  i,  pp.  lM-8.) 

CINC3NNATUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  consul.  Little 
is  known  ef  him  previous  to  &e  difficulties  of  his  son 
(Daeso,  who,  for  opposing  the  tribunes  in  the  performance 
of  their  Amotions,  and  for  ill  treatine  an  old  ex-tribune, 
was  to  be  tried  by  the  Icilian  law.  ERireties  however  were 
bound  fbr  bis  appearance.  In  the  mean  time  he  went  into 
voluntary  exHe,  and,  according  to  livy,  the  sum  in  which 
the  sureties  were  bound  was  exacted  ^om  Cincinnatus.  In 
order  to  pay  it,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  nearly  all  his  estates, 
and  afterwards  to  retire  to  a  small  form  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tfoer,  where  be  cultivated  the  ground  with  his  own  hands. 
Being  suhnquentlT  choMU  consul,  the  mesaeugera  sent  to 
acquaint  him  with  nis  election  found  him  engaged  in  the 
lahoun  of  agrieultura.  It  is  said  that  Cindnnatus,  on  hear- 
ing the  news  vhidi  they  brought,  was  less  elated  by  the 
honour  his  country  had  paid  him,  than  grieved  for  the  pros- 
pects of  his  form  during  his  absence.  In  the  year  of  his 
consulship  he  succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity  to  the 
ci^,  and  establishing  a  partial  agreement  with  the  tri- 
bunes :  the  senate  wished  to  contmue  him  in  office,  but 
he  insisted  on  resigning  it  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
he  retired  to  his  farm  and  rural  occupations.  Soon  after- 
wards (A.U.C.  297)  he  was  chosen  dictator,  and  again 
received  the  announcement  of  his  new  honour  while 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  Conducted  into 
Rome  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  forthwith 
marched  againat  the  ^qui*  and  guned  a  signal  victory, 
after  which  be  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  He  procured 
the  reoall  of  his  son  Caeso  from  exile,  and  tiien  abdicated 
the  dictatorship  on  the  1 6th  day  after  he  bad  received  it. 
He  afterwards  headed  an  army  against  the  Yolsci,  and 
added  another  to  his  former  victories.  In  the  absence  of 
military  tribunes,  he  was  subsequently  created  inteirex  for 
a  short  time.  A  second  time  be  was  chosen  dictator.  Cin- 
cinnatus was  now  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
nothing  but  the  solicitations  of  the  consuls  and  senate 
induced  him  to  accept  the  office.  In  all  the  posts  which 
he  filled  at  different  times,  his  virtue  and  probity,  as  well 
as  his  patriotism  and  milituy  success,  gained  him  general 
admiration.  Ni^hr  (vcd.  li.  p.  289)  rejects  the  atory  of 
Ginciunatus  p^ing  the  fine  of  Caeso,  as  a  mere  fietioD, 
fobrioated  to  acooimt  fbr  the  humble  dreamatanees  of  ao 
great  a  man.  (Dionyaiiu  Halicamassensia,  x. ;  Livius,  iiL 
36,  30,  31,  Sec;  CTicero,  De  Fin.,  ii.  4;  Niebuhr's  Rome, 
vol.  ii.  p.  286,  &c.,  Engl.  traruL) 

CTNCINNU'RUS.   [Bird  of  Paradisb.] 

CSNCLOSOIWA,  a  group  of  thrushes,  characterized  by 
Dr.  Horsfield  and  Mr.  Vizors.   Htf  eeiilidje.] 

CINCLUS.  [DiPPBR.] 

CINNA,  LU'CIUS  CORNE'UTJS,aHomanpatrician, 
who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marina.  In  86  b.c.  he  ob- 
tained the  consulship  with  Octavius,  who  made  a  strenuous 
opposition  to  his  proposal  tor  recalliiu;  Marius  and  his 
plkrty  from  banishment.  A  dispute  followed  between  the 
consola,  which  was  attended  with  bloodabed.  CHnna,  unable 
to  ma3u  head  against  bis  opponents  in  Rome^  withdrew  to 
Hbur,  Preneatft.  and  other  neigfahourii^  towna,  to  seek 
for  aid.  By  thus  leaving  his  post  he  rested  his  office, 
and  the  senate  took  an  early  oppwtunity  to  appoint  another 
consul.  L.  C.  Merula,  in  his  room.  Cinna,  now  in  concert 
with  Marius,  Carbo,  and  Sertorius,  advanced  to  Rome,  and 
laying  siege  to  the  city,  the  senate  were  forced  to  propose 
a  treaty,  which  was  at  last  concluded.  Cinna  was  re- 
instated in  the  consulship,  and  Marius  was  re-admitted  as 
a  Roman  citizen.    Marius  however  refused  to  eater  the 


city  until  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  formally  re- 

Eealed.  Accordingly  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  held ; 
ut  while  the  votes  were  taking,  Marius  entered  Rome  with 
armed  men,  and  fbrthwith  proceeded  to  take  vengeance  on 
his  opponents.  Sulla's  house  was  destroyed,  and  every 
quarter  of  the  city  was  the  scene  of  robbery  and  murder. 
Octaviua,  the  colleapue  of  Cinna,  with  many  senators,  fell 
in  the  massacre.  The  partisans  of  Marius  were  as  reckless 
as  their  leader.  At  last  Cinna  and  Marius  themselves 
became  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  these  revolting  pro- 
ceeding and  among  other  measures  they  seized  on  the 
consulship  together.  Marius  died  at  the  age  of  70  years, 
on  the  first  day  of  bis  entering  on  the  office  Cinna  con- 
tinued the  usurpation  which  he  had  begun,  and  chose 
for  his  colleague  Valerim  Flaceus,  to  whom  he  assigned 
theroovince  m  Asia. 

When  Sulla  had  brought  the  Uithridatie  war  to  a  dose, 
he  eontemplated  returning  to  Italy,  in  order  to  punish  his 
enemies.  Previously  however  to  settii^  sail,  he  sent  the 
senate  a  statement  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  and  the 
wrongs  he  had  suffered,  at  the  same  time  threatening  his 
enemies  with  his  vengeance.  The  senate  endeavoured  to 
BJppease  SuUa.  They  use  attempted  to  moderate  the  fary  of 
Qnna,  but  he  pmisted  in  posecuting  the  war.  He  made 
himself  consul,  B.C.  83,  with  Fapirius  Carbo  [CahboJ,  to 
whom  be  gave  the  command  in  Gaul.  Cinna  now  pre 
pared  to  oppose  Sulla,  and  intended  to  meet  him  in  Thessaly, 
by  which  route  it  vras  supposed  he  would  return  to  Italy. 
Ine  troops  howew  were  rductant  to  embark,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  force  diem  ended  in  a  mutiny,  in  wbidi  CinuR 
was  killed.  C.  Julius  Caisar  married  Cinna's  daughter 
Cornelia.  (Amdan,  de  B«U.  Civ^  U  389—397 ;  Livius. 
Efrit.  Ixxixn  Ixxx,  Ixzxiii. ;  Fbnua,  iii.,  31 ;  Velleiua 
Faterculus,  ii.,  19—24;  Dion  Cassiua  in  Fhigm.;  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  q/*  Maritu  and  Sulla.} 

CoRNBLios  Cinna,  a  grandson  of  Pompey,  headed  a  con- 
spiracy against  Augustus,  who  however  geoaously  pardoned 
hun  and  nmde  him  consuL    Their  mendahip  remained, 
afterwards  unbroken. 
CINNABAR.  JMercuey.} 

CINN  AMCyMIlM,  an  important  genus  of  Zounicffir,  con- 
fined to  the  East  Indies,  and  distinguiriied  from  the  rest  of 
it£  natural  order  by  the  following  technical  character: — Flow- 
ers hermaphrodite ;  abortive  stamens  perfect ;  anther* 
with  four  cells  ;  limb  of  the  periaAth  articulated  ;  buda  of 
the  leaves  incomplete ;  leaves  everareen,  often  apj^nndmated 
in  pairs,  three-ribbed  or  triple-ribbed.  It  oontams  several 
species,  scone  of  which  vield  cinnamon,  and  others  cassia, 
two  aromatic  barks  which  appear  to  differ  firom  each  other 
in  little,  except  in  the  degree  in  which  the  aromatic  principle, 
exists  in  them.  Till  lately  it  was  understood  that  a  Ceylon 
plant  called  Laurua  einnamomum  yielded  true  cinnamon,, 
and  another,  called  Laurm  catsia,  produced  the  inferior 
cassia  bark  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  but,  according  to  Nees 
von  Esenbeck,  at  least  two  distinct  species  yield  the  cinna- 
mon of  the  shops,  and  it  is  altt^ether  uncertain  which  out 
of  several  yields  cassia. 

Cinnamon  has  been  known  to  European  nations  from 
v^  high  antiquity.  The  Greeks  procured  it,  together 
with,  the  name,  as  Herodotus  (iii.  Ill)  remarks,  tnm  the 
PhoBuiciatts,  libo  axe  1^  some  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  name  Ktnnamomon  from  Kagu-fnaniM,  or  JToicftu-ma 
nis,  two  Malayan  words  signifying  sweet  wood  (AnnaU  of 
Philotaphy,  Oct  1817);  andcassia  itself  may  have  originated 
in  the  same  word  Kcumu,  wood.  That  which  is  now  chiefly 
consumed  in  England  ii  the  aromatic  bark  of  a  small  tree 
found  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Its  leaves  aro  of  an  oblong 
flrure,  gen«^y  more  or  less  heart-shaped  at  the  base :  of  a 
tmck  leathery  texture,  very  smooth  and  nhining  on  the 
upper  side,  glaucous  and  beautiftilly  marked  with  promi- 
nent  netted  veins  on  the  under  side ;  they  aro  always  olunt, 
and  aeldflm  evm  tapered  to  the  point;  ihmy  are  nearfy  op- 
posite on  the  Inanehea,  uidare  travened  by  from  three  to 
five  ribs,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  run  in  a  curved  direc- 
tion from  the  base  to  the  poii^  The  flowers  aro  greenish 
white,  and  appear  in  threeSf  ooUected  in  clusters,  m  small 
terminal  panicles ;  th^  an  compraed  of  a  downy  calyx  di- 
vided into  six  puU,  and  containing  nine  perfect  stamens 
and  nine  others  which  are  imperfect  and  resemble  yellow 
triangular-stalked  glands.  Their  pistil  is  a  roundish  one- 
celled  body  terminating  gradually  in  a  style  vrith  a  white 
downy  capitate  triangular  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  oval 
berry.  »t  unlike  an  tgw^^^^sjj^^i^^whi.  h  is 
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enlarged  and  oonverted  into  an  angular  8ix-toothed  cup. 
The  Vree  is  supposed  to  produce  a  considerable  number  of 
varieties  to  which  native  names  are  given,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  these  are  not,  in  part  at  least,  distinct  species. 
In  addition  to  the  aromatic  oil  contained  in  its  bark,  the 
root  of  the  cinnamon  tree  yields  camphor,  the  liber  oil  of 
cinnamon,  the  leaves  oil  of  cloves,  and  the  fruit  a  peculiar 
terebintaceous  ethereal  oil.  When  the  branches  are  peeled 
the  finest  sticks  of  cinnamon  are  said  to  be  obtained  from  tfa  e 
liber  of  the  middle-siied  branch^,  an  inferior  sort  from  tho 
youngest  shoots,  and  that  which  is  produced  by  the  thickest 
brancnea  is  considered  of  very  little  value.  Of  this  plant, 
the  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum  of  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  the 
Tollowiug  is  a  figure  — 


[CiDakmomuni  ZaylMtcnm.] 
I,  3  pnfMt  itMnro,  whli  oM  of  Uia  nbortife  itamiiu  at  lU  bue;  9,  *  plitil  j 
3,  rip*  froH. 

It  is  said  to  require  a  rich  sandy  soil  mixed  with  vege- 
table earth.  Some  d^ree  of  shade  is  necessary  to  me 
young  plants,  which  therefore  are  not  cultivated  in  open 
plains,  out  in  spaces  in  the  woods  where  a  few  large  forest 
trees  are  \ett  scattered  about  to  shade  them.  In  about  six 
or  seven  years  from  the  time  they  are  sown,  young  cinnamon 
bushes  are  from  four  to  six  feet  high ;  they  are  not  however 
generally  barked  before  the  ninth  year.  The  cinnamon 
peeling  begins  in  May,  at  the  end  of  the  rains,  and  lasts  till 
November ;  the  operation  of  peeling  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  slitting  the  bark  longitudinally  aud  then  cutting 
it  across,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  turned  back  from  the 
wood,  and  it  is  the  more  easy  in  consequence  of  the  shoots 
which  are  cut  for  peeling  not  being  more  than  three  years  old. 

The  cinnamon  of  China  and  Cochin  China  is  believed  to 
be  the  produce  of  a  long-leaved  species,  called  by  Nees  von 
Esenbeck  Cinnamomum  arxmattcum  ;  this  plant,  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  hot-houses  ofEurope,  has  long  been  re* 
puted  the  kind  that  yields  cassia,  but  that  opinion  appears  to 
be  altt^ther  imfoimded.  It  is  said  to  grow  in  the  dry  sandy 
districts,  lying  north-west  of  the  town  of  Faifoe,  between  1 5" 
and  16°  N.  lat.  The  leaves  are  very  much  larger  than  in 
the  true  cinnamon,  they  usually  hang  down  from  the  stalks, 
have  never  more  than  three  ribs,  and  never  are  in  any  de- 
gree cordate  at  the  base ;  sometimes  they  are  taper-pointed, 
sometimes  blunt  A  in  the  following  figure  is  a  leaf  of  this 
species  ;  B  and  C  are  dlfieient  fbrms  of  the  leaf  of  the  Cin- 
namomum Za^caucum. 

The  aromatic  fruits  cftUed  catsia  budt  are  also  yielded 
by  this  species. 

No.  425i  [THB  PENNY 


With  regard  to  Catna  hgnea,  or  Castia  bark,  it  seemi 
altogether  uncertain  what  it  is  that  yields  it ;  whether  it  is 
some  peculiar  species,  as  it  has  long  been  supposed  to  be,  or 
inferior  samples  of  cinnamon  gathered  in  unfavourable  se£^- 
Kons,  or  fW)m  trees  growing  in  bad  situations.  The  differ- 
ences in  cassia  bark  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  last 
the  most  probable  conjecture ;  it  possesses  less  aromatic  oil. 
a  circumstance  likely  to  oc«ur  to  trees  in  unfovourable  situ- 
ations ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  oil  disappears  there  is  an 
increase  in  mucil^inouB  and  resinous  matter.  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  so  many  inert  or  comparatively  inert 
species  of  cinnamomum,  that  cassia  may  very  well  belong  to 
one  of  tbem.  There  is  C.  dulce  in  China,  obtusifolium,  iners, 
Bazania,  and  others,  any  of  which  may  possibly  yield  such  a 
bark  ;  the  question  is  however  one  more  of  curiosity  than  real 
consequence.  The  only  important  thing  about  cassia  was  the 
supposing  it  to  be  fUrnished  by  what  is  really  a  most  va- 
luable species,  and  that  error  is  now  removed. 

Cinnamon  of  the  genuine  Ceylon  kind  is  cultivated  in 
Guiana,  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  the  CapedeVerd,  Brazil, 
the  Isle  of  France,  Pondicherry,  Gusdaloupe,  and  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  said  that  plants  obtained  from  Paris  by  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  have  thriven  when  transported  to  Cairo.  There  is 
however  no  probability  that  the  tree  will  succeed  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  in  any  country  that  has  not  the  hot  damp 
insular  climate  and  bright  light  of  Ceylon. 

CiNNAHON  and  Cassia.  There  are  many  contradictory  state- 
ments about  cinnamon  and  cassia.  In  the  following  account 
we  chiefly  foUow  Fr.  Ludwig  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  who  has 
paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  According  to  him,  the 
finest  or  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  procured  from  the  three-year 
old  branches  of  the  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum  (Blume), 
which  is  found  native  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  only;  the 
cultivation  however  has  been  extended  to  Java,  and  to 
South  America.  Though  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
island,  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  south-west  part,  near 
Colombo,  and  yields  the  best  cinnamon  when  growing  in  a 
sandy  quarts  soil.  The  time  for  stripping  off  the  bark  is 
from  May  to  October.  The  bark,  after  bemg  removed  from 
the  branches,  is  tied  up  in  bundles  for  twenty-four  hours, 
during  which  time  a  sort  of  fermentation  takes  place,  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  separation  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
bark  from  the  cuticle  and  epidermis,  which  is  very  careftiUy 
scraped  off  the  Ceylon  cinnamon.  It  is  then  rolled  up  into 
quilU,  or  pipes,  about  three  feet  in  length ;  the  thinner  or 
smaller  quuls  being  surrounded  by  larger  ones ;  a  mark 
which  always  distinguishes  cinnamon  from  eaasia.  It  ii 
u.L(ii.zeu  Liy  ^^v>^VlV^ 
CYCLOPEDIA.]  Vol.  VH.— FA 
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then  conTeyed  to  ColoinbOk  There  it  is  sorted  1>y  govem- 
n^nt  inspecton  into  three  kinds,  of  which  the  two  finest 
alone  were  allowed  to  be  exported  to  Europe,  wliile  the 
third,  or  infcritff  kind,  was  reserved  to  he  distilled,  along 
with  the  broken  pieces  of  the  other  two,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ohtaining  the  oil  of  cinnamon.  The  select  cinnamon 
18  formed  into  hales  of  abont  92^  lbs.  weight,  containing 
some  pepper  or  coffee,  and  wr»pped  in  double  cloths  made 
of  hemp,  and  no^  as  stated  some  writers*  of  the  cocoa 
tree. 

This  fine  cinnamon  occurs  in  pieces  about  for^  inches  in 
length,  generally  containii^  from  six  to  ewht  rolls  or  quills 
in  eodh,  one  within  the  o^er,  of  the  tktckneBS  of  Teilum 
paper,  of  a  dull  goldm  yellow  colour,  smooth  on  both  outer 
ami  inner  snrftoe.  It  is  very  fragrant;  ^preeaMy  amnatiG, 
taste  pleasant,  varm,  aromaUo,  suj^y  astringent  Ana- 
lysed by  Vauquelin,  it  yielded  volatile  oil,  tannin  in  lai^ 
qtuntity,  an  uotized  colouring  matter,  a  *}eGuliar  acid,  mu- 
cUase,  and  feculnm. 

The  root  of  the  cinnamon  tree  yields  a  kind  of  camphor, 
and  the  leaves  yield  an  oil  which  resembles  oil  of  cloves, 
which  it  is  often  used  to  adulterate.  This  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  oil  of  cinnamon  obtained  from  the  bark.  The 
ripe  berries  jield  by  decoction  a  solid  volatile  oil,  similar  to 
the  oil  of  junipers.  Cassia,  according  to  Maishall  and 
others,  is  the  bark  of  the  old  branches  and  trunk  of  the 
Cinnamomum  Zeylanioum  already  mentioned,  while  others 
assert  that  it  is  Ijie  bark  (tf  an  entirely  different  q>ecies,  viz.,  of 
the  CMnnamomum  Casnn  (Neea  Fratrea,  et  Blurae),  &  native 
of  China,  but  cultivated  in  Java.  This  last  view  is  much  the 
most  probable;  for  not  only  is  no  cassia  exported  from 
Cey!on(except  the  rejected  or  third  sort  of  cinnamon,  which 
is  introduced  into  England  incorrectly  under  that  name), 
but  almost  all  the  cassia  which  reaches  Europe  comes  from 
Canton.  Re-a^nts  produce  very  different  effects  both  on 
the  infusion  ana  oil  of  these  two  barks,  which  is  a  rational 
ground  for  having  them  to  he  obtained  from  different 
species  *. 

Cassia  is  easily  distinguished  from  cinnamon.  The  bales 
in  which  it  arrives  are  much  smaller,  containing  only  from 
tvo  to  four  pounds,  bound  together  by  portions  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree.  The  quills  are  thicker,  ndled  once  or  twice  only, 
and  never  contain  thinner  pieces  within ;  the  diameter  of  the 
bark  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  cinnamon,  and  harder, 
the  outer  rind  less  carefhlly  removed  Clorge  patches  of  the 
cuticle  and  epidramis  often  remaining  upon  it),  the  colour 
deeper,  of  a  brownish  &wn  colour  (that  nused  in  Guiana 
is  yellow^),  with  the  odour  of  cinnamon,  but  fhinter  and 
lass  grateftil,  the  taste  more  acridly  aromatic,  pungent,  less 
sweet,  at  the  some  time  more  powerfully  astringent;  yet 
mucilaginous. 

Cassia  is  often  substituted  for  cinnamon,  and  it  is  also 
lireauently  adulterated  with  cassia  lignea  (which  is  the 
bark  of  a  degenerate  variety  of  the  Cinnamomum  Zeylaui- 
cum  (Blume)  growing  in  Malabar,  Penang,  and  Silhet), 
with  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Culitlawan,  and  with  por- 
tions which  by  distillation  have  been  deprived  of  their 
volatile  oiL 

OQ  of  cinnamon  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  fragments 
which  fell  from  the  quills  during  the  inspection  and  sortiiw 
at  Colombo.  These  fragments  are  coarsely  powdered,  and 
afler  being  immersed  for  forty-eight  hours  in  sea-water,  are 
distilled,  when  a  milky  fluid  comes  over,  which  separates 
into  two  parts,  a  li^ht  oil  which  floats,  and  a  heavy  one 
which  sinks  in  the  water.  Eighty  pounds  weight  of  cin- 
namon yield  about  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  light  oil,  and 
five  ounces  and  a  half  of  heavy  oil.  About  100  gallons  of 
oil  of  cinnamon  are  annually  obtained  at  Colombo.  As  the 
oil  which  is  met  with  in  commerce  is  a  mixture  of  these 
two,  the  specific  gravity  is  variable,  1.035  to  1.090.  In  time 
a  spontaneous  separation  takes  place,  and  there  are  formed 
beautiful  transparent  crystals  of  a  steariipten  or  cinnamon- 
camphor.  Sometimes  benzoic  acid  is  formed.  OU  of 
cassia  is  also  obtained  hy  distillation ;  at  first  it  is  whiter 
than  oil  <tf  cinnamon,  afterwards  it  becomes  yellow,  but 
never  of  such  a  ffery  yellow  as  cinnamon-oil.  The  odour 
IS  agreeable,  but  not  so  delicate  and  cinnamon-like :  taste, 
acrid,  burning,  but  different  from  cinnamon.  Specific 
gravity  1.0608 :  it  reddens  litmus  paper.  At  a  low  tempem- 

*  In  the  article  Cajlon,  p.  W!,  the  waurant  of  elnnamoii  aportod  !■  much 
•vertuwd.  A  ffcBflnun,  w^l  acqmbitod  vfth  tfae  trade,  tafimna  ni  that  up 
to  18B3the«T«avawii)«i«xpartawti«kboiltNNI»lMt«B4riDMllMtdBM 
U>  tin  preecat.  abcMt  AOOO  bale*. 


tore  crystals  slww  Aenuetves,  which  disappear  with  an 
increase  of  heat.  Some  consider  these  a  camphor,  others 
benzoic  acid.  Benzoic  acid  unquestionably  e^^ists  in  this 
oil.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  adulterated  with  oil  of  cassia,  witli 
the  oil  of  cassia-buds,  with  the  oil  of  the  cerasus  lauro- 
cerasus,  or  cherry-laurel,  and  it  is  also  said  with  oil  of 
bitter-^mond^  an  exceedindy  dangerous  intermixture. 

Cinnamon  is  an  extremely  valuable  aromatic  stimulant, 
and  influences  both  the  nervous  and  vascular  system,  es- 
pecially of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  of  great  utility 
in  weakness  of  the  digestive  powers,  unaccompanied  with  in- 
flammatoiT  action  (H  the  stomach;  while  in  fluxes  from 
atony  of  the  intestines,  its  astringent  jnropertie^  due  to  the 
tannin,  render  it  a  very  useftil  medicine.  Bven  in  fevers 
of  an  asthenic  tyj^o  it  has  been  advantagmusly  joined  with 
bark,  and  the  oonuMHind  caimamon-powder  is  added  to 
many  medicines.  Oil  of  einnamon,  given  on  sugar,  is 
useful  in  cramps  and  other  qnanradio  cuseases.  Cassia  has 
the  same  properties  in  less  d^ree. 

CINNAMOMIC  ACID.  When  oil  of  cinnamon  is  ex- 
posed to  oxygen  gas,  the  gas  js  abstKbed,  and  the  result  is  the 
cinnamomic  acid.  This  acid  is  colourless;  it  fuses  at  24fi°, 
and  boils  at  about  56  0°  Fahrenheit.  It  distils  without  altera- 
tion, and,  when  heated,  sublimes  in  scales.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  hut  more  so  in  hot :  the  solution  gela- 
tinizes on  cooling.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  water  de- 
composes the  solution,  precipitatiiig  the  acid.  The  salts  of 
cinuamomic  acid  are  similar  to  toe  betUMtes.  It  is  ram- 
posed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  caibon. 

CINN Y'RID^.  a  family  of  bonay^siMikiiig  hiids  of  bril- 
liant plumage.  [Soui-Manoa.] 

aNNYRIS.  [Som-MANOA.] 

CINQUE  PORTS.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  contro' 
veray,  whether  this  association  of  the  maritime  towns  on 
that  part  of  the  English  coast  which  approaches  nearest  to 
the  continent  existed  in  any  shape  befcHre  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England.  In  the  course  of  the  late  municipal 
inquiry,  the  corporation  of  Romney  (where  the  records  re- 
lating to  the  Cinque  Ports  generally  are  kept)  having 
refused  all  access  to  the  documents  in  its  possession,  the 
commissioners  appear  to  have  been  reduced,  for  historical 
information  as  to  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  association 
atlarge,to  an  examinatitm  of  the  printed  charts  of  Charles 
II.,  the  latest  general  one  whicp  they  recoved,  and  in 
which  a  numbw  of  previous  charters,  from  Edwud  I. 
downwftrda,  are  set  forth.  This  document  in  die  original 
Latin,  was  published  in  a  small  volume  at  Cambridge  in 
1675,  under  the  title  of  Magna  et  Aniiqva  Charta  Qmnque 
Portuum,  ;  and  in  1728  it  appeared  in  folio,  with  a 
translation  and  a  very  frill  and  instructive  comment,  written 
fifty  years  before  by  Mr.  Jeake,  long  an  inhabitant  of  one 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  question.  This  latter  book  is  deemed 
of  so  good  authority,  that  the  municipal  commisaioneis,  in 
default  of  original  docummitsy  have  coa^dently  availod 
themselves  of  it. 

It  is  stated  by  Jeake,  that  in  one  of  the  rec^ds  of  the 
town  of  ^e  is  a  memnrandum  that  *  the  five  ports  were  en- 
franchised in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  ;*  the 
five  ports  here  intended,  tiie  original  Cinqm  Portt  of  the 
N(^aas,  being  the  towns  of  Sandwich,  Dover,  Hyth^  and 
Romney,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  Haatines  »  that  of 
Sussex.  But  a  stronger  presumption  that  or  some  of 
these  towns  enjoyed  peculiar  privil^es  before  the  Con- 
quest, arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  first  (barter  of  Ed- 
ward L,  the  earliest  set  forth  in  Charles  II.'s  charter,  in 
confirming  all  previous  hberties,  expressly  heads  the  series 
of  kings  1^  whom  they  had  been  granted  with  the  name  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Only  three  of  these  five  ports 
being  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  survey,  viz.  Sandwich, 
Dover,  and  Romney,  Lord  Coke  thence  infers  that  at  first 
the  privileged  ports  were  these  three  only.  These,  it  ap- 
pears ftt>m  that  survey,  on  consideration  of  certain  services 
to  be  pwfonned  by  Uieir  dun^ng  at  sea,  were  exo- 
nerated from  such  oontribtttuuu  and  burdens  as  other 
towns  were  generally  chafed  with;  and  thes^  it  is  rea- 
sonshly  thought,  mi^t  have  been  enfranckiBed  by  the  Con- 
fessor at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Though  some  part  of  the  municipal  constitutioa  of  tfae 
individual  ports  may  be  anterior  to  the  Norman  invasion, 
vet  the  organization  of  the  general  body,  as  it  has  existed 
in  later  tames,  is  plainly  traceable  to  the  pclicy  of  the  Con- 
queror in  securing,  by  every  means,  his  Ciommunieatioiu 
with  the  continent  Th^g^|^j^ji^j^^^^  occupy 
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exactly  the  tract  of  seft-€out  of  wbioh,  after  the  viotory  of 
Hastings,  he  showed  moat  eagerness  to  posaess  himself,  by 
sveeping  along  it  with  his  army  befon  he  directed  his 
nareD  tomrda  London ;  and  the  sttitnader  into  his  hands 
of  the  castle  of  Dover,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Cinque 
PortsMutisdiction,  was  ooe  (tf  the  stipulatifHU  intiodiieed 
into  the  flunous  oath  which,  in  Edw»rd's  lifbtim^ 
duke  had  extorted  from  Harold.  To  enable  his  govem- 
meat  to  wield  the  resouzces  of  this  maritime  distxiot  with 
the  greater  vigour  and  promptitude  he  severed  it  wholly 
from -the  civil  end  military  administrations  of  the  coimties 
of.Kent  and  Sussex,  erecting  it  into  a  kind  of  palatine  juru- 
diction,  under  a  garditih  or  warden,  who  had  the  seat  of 
his  administration  at  the  castle  of  Dover,  and  exercised  over 
the  whole  district  the  combined  civil,  military,  and  naval 
authority;  uniting  in  his  own  hands  all  the  various  func- 
tioos  wluch,  to  use  the  terms  most  intelligible  to  modem 
readers,  ve  may  describe  as  those  of  a  sheriff  of  a  county 
at  la^e^  a  euatoa  lotulorum.  a  lord  lieutanaa^  and  an  ad- 
miral of  the  MMst 

TV>  the  Ave  ports  of  the  Cowiaeror**  time  wm  added, 
before  the  leien  ot  Henry  lU.,  with  ejiud  privilege*,  what 
were  called  the  tmtierU  towH$  of  mnehebea  and  Rye, 
Iving  on  the  Sussex  coast,  between  Hastings  and  Romney. 
To  each  of  these  seven  municipal  towns,  except  Winchelsea, 
were  attached  one  or  more  subordinate  port&  or  towns,  de- 
nominated membtrt  of  the  principal  port 

The  internal  constitution  of  each  port,  as  well  the 
Norman  denominations  oijurati  and  barms,  which,  in  lieu 
of  aldermen  ^xxAfreemm,  have  constantly  prevailed  in  them 
all  since  William's  time,  concur  to  show  the  solidity  of  his 
plan  for  rendering  this  maritime  Une  one  of  the  grand  out- 
works of  the  conauest.  The  earliest  members  of  the  muni- 
cipal bodioB  established  under  these  foreign  denominations, 
at  a  tinu  when  the  En^h  mnnioipaUtieB  in  general  were 
subjected  to  the  moat  ngorona  enslavuaent;  were  donhtleaa 
trading  aettlers  ftomWuUam's  continKitnl  dmniniras;  and 
the  term  harwu,  as  applied  to  the  dnque  ports*  re|Hreient»- 
tives.  which  in  the  later  periods  of  English  parliamentary 
history  has  usuallv  been  considered  as  simply  synonymous 
with  burgutet,  did,  befbre  the  several  elements  of  the 
Commoos*  Home  coalesced  into  one  homogoQeoui  body, 
imply  a  political  as  well  as  a  municipal  sup^iority. 

Until  the  time  of  Henry  VIL  tiie  crown  appears  to  have 
had  no  permanent  navy:  the  Cinque  Ports  constantly  fur- 
nished nearly  all  the  shipping  required  for  the  purpoaes  of 
the  state,  and  their  assia^ice  to  the  king's  ships  continued 
long  after  that  time.  When  ships  were  wanted,  the  king 
idsiwd  his  snmmons  to  the  ports  to  movide  theur  quota.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  numher  they  van  bound  to  pro- 
vide was  flf^'fleven,  fUly  eqn^tped,  at  their  own  cost:  the 
period  of  gntnitous  servCT  wa*  linulnd  to  fifteen  days. 
The  summons  in  Edward  ni.'s  time  seems  to  have  appor- 
tioned the  shipe  among  tlm  ports  aiul  their  members :  some 
of  the  members  had  to  provide  one  ship ;  and  in  some  cases 
two  members  had  to  provide  one  between  them.  It  is  in 
consideration  tat  these  services  that,  in  the  preambles  of 
the  existing  charters,  the  peculiar  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions of  the  ports  are  stated  to  have  been  granted.  These 
towns,  owing  to  various  causes,  have  long  since  lost  their 
antient  importanee.  I^e  physical  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  ages  upon  the  coast-line  may  have 
had  some  effect.  Rye  an^  Romney,  onoe  standing  on  the 
shores  are  now  at  aome  distance  from  it  l^indwien  is  <mly 
aeeeauble  ibr  small  veasels* ;  and  the  antient  rite  of  Folke- 
sUme,  mw  of  the  membera  of  Dover,  has  been  almost 
wholly  mahed  away.  But  the  oomplete  organization  of  a 
permanent  navv  inTolved  the  extinction  of  that  deioription 
of  service  on  the  part  of  these  porta,  in  oonrideration  of 
which  their  privileges  were  aroweohr  granted;  and  their  infb- 
riority  as  porta,  and  their  distance  mnn  all  the  great  seats  of 
Engl^h  aanubetures,  sufficiently  account  for  their  present 
commercial  insignificance.  All  these  raroumstances  however 
have  not  {nwventad  tham  from  austaining,  until  the  recent 
measufea  of  genaral  reform,  no  hiooiisidaraUe  poUtieal 
parL 

Each  of  the  five  original  ports  returned  two  haront  to 
parliamMkt,  as  eafly  as  the  18th  of  Edward  I. ;  Seaford,  a 
corporate  maolbar  of  Hastings,  sent  as  early  as  the  26th  of 
the  suae  n%n ;  end  the  two  antient  towne,  Rye  and  Win* 

*  !■  bet  llBDdwiah  nmrcoiiU  htve  bMs  Hcndbla  to  mdi  Urger  tmmU 
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Chelsea,  sent  as  early  as  the  4and  of  Edward  HI.  The 

peculiar  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  Cinque  Ports 
uid  the  crown  must  have  given  the  lattw,  from  the  com- 
menoement,  a  very  powemil  influence  in  diMr  internal 
transactions;  and.  in  later  times,  when  the  parhammtaiy 
relations  of  the  municipal  towns  came  to  oe  the  gnmd 
object  of  Bolidtnde  to  the  nqral  prerogative,  these  munin- 
paiities  imbibed  an  ample  share  os  the  provident  municiMl 
as  well  as  political  oorruption.  In  the  20tii  of  Charles  11. 
the  first  open  blow  was  struck  by  the  crown  at  the  libertiea 
of  the  Ports  in  general,  in  the  provision  of  Charles's  charter 
of  that  year,  by  which  the  elections  of  all  their  recorders 
and  common  derks  were  made  sul^ect  to  the  royal  appro- 
bation. Subsequently,  in  168jt,  all  the  general  charters  of 
the  Ports,  and  most  of  the  particular  charters  of  each  ihdi- 
yidual  town,  were,  by  the  kmg's  special  command,  delivered 
up  to  Colonel  Strode,  then  oonstable  of  Dow  Castle,  and 
were  never  afterwards  recovered. 

Hie  lord-wsrdm  is  the  genwsl  Tetnrning  offiov  for  all 
the  ports,  the  writs  at  every  general  election  Mdng  directed 
to  him  in  the  same  manner  as  to  sh«ifi  of  eountle^ 
whereupon  he  issues  his  precept  for  Aa  eleetion  to  the 
proper  office  of  each  port  Before  the  Revolution  of  1688 
the  lord-wardens  assumed  the  power  and  the  right  of 
nominating  one,  and  sometimes  both,  of  the  members  for 
each  of  the  port-towns  having  parliamentary  representa- 
tion ;  but  this  practioe  was  terminated  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  first  year  after  the  Revolution,  entitled  'An  Act  to 
declare  the  Kght  and  Freedom  of  Election  of  Members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  the  CSnque  Ports.'  After  reciting 
that  *  the  election  of  membera  to  serve  in  parliament  ought 
to  be  free,*  and  that  'the  late  lord-wardens  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  have  pretended  unto,  and  claimed  as  of  r^ht,  a  power 
of  nominating  and  rMmnmmding  to  eadi  of  the  said  einque 
ports,  the  two  antient  towns,  and  their  respective  memlms, 
one  person  whom  they  oi^t  to  elect  to  serve  as  a  baxon  or 
member  of  parliament  for  sucb  respective  port;  &&,  oon- 
traxy  to  the  antient  usage,  right  and  freedom  of  elections,' 
it  eoaets  *tlut  all  such  nominations  and  recommendations 
were  and  are  eontoary  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
realm,  and  for  the  ftiture  shall  be  so  deemed  and  construed, 
and  hereby  are  declared  to  have  been,  and  are  void,  to  alt 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  any  pretence  to  the  con- 
trary notwitnstiuiding.'  Hie  necessity  for  such  an  enact- 
ment proves  how  firmly  the  practice  must  have  been  esta- 
blished; but  althoiwh  this  statute  had  the  effect  of  taking 
away  the  privilege  from  the  lord-warden,  the  residt  was, 
that  the  Treasury  influence  was  now  enabled  to  return 
both  members. 

As  regards  the  original  titles  to  freedom  in  the  ports,  it 
appears,  not  only  from  general  analogy  and  flnm  the  uni- 
form language  of  the  charten,  hut  from  the  terms  of  an 
antient  custumal  of  the  ports  received  as  eridence  in  a 
case  oimandamut  against  the  corporation  of  Hastings  in 
1736  before  Lord  Hardwieke,  that  the  ri^t  to,  and  mode 
of;  obtaining  a  freedom  in  each  of  the  ports  "was  ori^ally 
uniform.  TbA  antient  titles  to  freedom  as  recited  m  this 
custumal  were  these: — 1.  By  birth  within  the  town  and 
port  if  the  man's  father  free  at  the  time  of  his  birth ; 
2.  By  a  freehold  tenement;  3.  By  purchase,  redemption, 
or  gift  But  at  the  time  of  passing  the  late  Reform  Act 
the  title  to  the  municipal  Ireedom  (and  consequently  to 
the  parliamentary  franchise),  by  virtue  of  a  freenold,  was 
totally  obsolete  in  all  the  port  towns  except  Dover.  Free- 
dom by  birth  was  allowed  to  all  the  sons  of  freemen  at 
Dover,  Sandwidi  and  Hythe :  at  the  other  ports  the  claim 
of  the  eUest  son  alone  was  admitted ;  and  even  this,  in 
later  times,  had  been  very  much  narrowed.  In  general,  it 
was  become  the  practice  to  admit  such  persons  only  to 
freedom,  by  eleciian  or  redemption,  as  were  «ther  ad- 
vanced in  years,  or  for  some  other  reason  were  not  likely 
to  have  legitimate  offspring. 

Poverty  also,  and  its  attendant  aptitude  to  passive  sub- 
mission, wero  among  the  principal  recommendatioDs  to  such 
admission.  A  ft^edom  crif  a  unque  Port  town  was  always 
considered  as  entitling  its  possessor  to  a  provision  of  some 
sort  Thus  at  every  one  of  Uie  Cinque  Ports  there  was  a  targe 
custom-house  establishment  including,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary servants  and  retainers,  five  or  six  nding  officers,  and  a 
custom-house  boat  the  crew  of  which,  though  rarely  sailors, 
were  dways  freemen.  At  three  or  four  or  the  towns  were 
stationed  eustom-house  cutters,  nomina^h^^^^THIMUVQanst 
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flmtlnlers,  but  reallf  to  make  provision  Ibr  the  friends  of 
the  mmist^,  the  whole  body  of  their  officers  being  ficeemen. 
As  the  saluies  of  the  superior  oflSoers  were  very  considor- 
able,  ihey  had  usually,  according  te  the  amount  of  their 
profits,  one,  two.  or  three  of  the  lower  class  of  freemen 
quartraed  on  them,  who  were  called  riden— a  practice 
which  was  very  general  as  to  all  the  Cinaue  Ports.  Anothw 
common  mode  of  Irandms  the  lower  class  of  freemen  to 
their  politiod  good  behaviour  was,  by  lending  them  small 
sums  of  money  on  bond ;  which,  so  loi^  as  they  conducted 
themselves  to  the  satisfeiction  of  their  superior,  were  never 
demanded,  but  which,  if  they  proved  rcfractwy,  were  ex- 
acted with  the  utmost  rigour. 

1)16  history  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  later  times  presents 
us  with  some  of  the  most  glaring  and  flagitious  instances 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  local  well-being  of  the  communi^- 
to  the  interests  of  the  various  descriptions  of  traders  in  pob- 
tieal  corruption.  Down  to  the  period  of  the  late  general 
reform,  this  municipal  depravation  was  moat,mischievously 
^>parent  in  the  compositioB  of  the  local  magistracies,  con- 
trasted as  it  vras  with  the  ample  powers  of  judicature  which 
Un^  possessed.  For  aU  purposes  except  one  or  two,  each 
Gorpcffate  town  of  the  ports  possessed  all  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  arrangements  of  a  separate  county,  and  the  cir- 
cuit judges  heM  no  assizes  within  their  liberties ;  each  town 
too  had  its  distinct  rate  in  the  nature  and  fot  the  purposes 
of  a  county  rate,  and  its  civil  court  of  record ;  and  most  of 
the  duties  analogous  to  those  of  a  sheriff  of  a  coun^  at 
lar§;e  Wbre  ex^cised  separately  and  exclusively  in  each  of 
the  port  towns.  According  to  the  originally  uniform  Nor- 
man constitution  of  the  ports,  the  number  of  jurats  in  each 
corporation  ought  always  to  have  been  twelve,  besides  the 
presiding  officer,  each  of  whom  was,  ex  qffldo,  a  jud^  both 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  court.  The  mayor  or  baihff,  and 
two  other  jurats^  however,  constituted  a  quorum.  For  the 
reoBons  indicated  above,  it  became  the  practice  in  moat  of 
these  towns  to  keep  the  number  of  jurats  as  low  as  poiiSile, 
scarcely  ever  exceeding  four  or  five. 

From  the  body  of  jurats  in  each  port,  or  corporate  mem- 
ber, the  mayor  or  bailiflf  was  elected.  Before  tiite  passing 
ofthe  statute  9  Anne.  o.  20,  which  enacts  that  office rs 
having  the  return  of  members  of  parliament  (which  the 
bead  of  the  corporation  has  in  each  of  the  port  towns)  shall 
not  be  chosen  for  two  successive  years,  the  same  person  was 
usually  continued  in  the  office  of  mayor  or  bailiff  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  sometimes  in  a  manner  for  lifo ;  the 
agent  or  manager  of  the  Treasunr  interest  in  each  respective 
borough  being  almost  uniformly  appointed  to  that  office. 
This  statute  however  had  here  no  oonuderableefftet;  it  (mly 
occauoned  the  substitution  m  alternate  yean  of  some 
very  near  leltttive  or  mere  dependent  of  the  government 
agent. 

Xn  (Oder  to  present  a  distinct  view  of  the  alterations 
effected  in  the  Cinque  Ports'  jurisdictions  by  recent  enact- 
ments, general  and  local,  we  give  a  table  of  the  ports  uid 
their  detached  members  (distinguishing  among  the  latter 
the  corporate  from  the  non-corporate)  as  they  existed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  jffesent  century : 
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WfoebelM 
Ryo. 

Romiey. 


Dovar, 


SwdwM, 


'  1.  Corporate  town  <<  Pwmiay;  dlrtwrtU  ato  ftoa  Hm- 

linai. 

i.  Carpantatmrnof'SMkfindi  dialut  H  bOm. 
a  Part  of  BtthUl  pulih.  In  Foveoey  Manh}  dtataiil  S 
milei. 

4.  SnuU  part  of  St.  LooDud'i  pulili,  near  Wlochalaeai  dis- 
tant 9  mtlM. 

6.  Badtiboonw  pariah,  aaar  Caotarbarr ;  tUatant  4S  miln. 
8.  nn  of  Onng^  or  Oraadi,  aaai  BodMlert  diimt  60 
allea. 


1.  Corporate  ^own  ofTHiterdsn  j  dtataBl  10  ■&>■, 
CorporKlctowaofLydd;  dliUntSi 
Dengo-manh:  dlitaat  5  mllaa. 
Orleatoii«f  dlatant  10  mika. 
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1.  CorporatatowBofFollMirtnw;  dlatant?  «Baa. 
>.  C<»panUHMinofF«*enliami  dWant  SB  nflaa. 
&  Paiiih  of  St.Tohii.«eatdiilmclliolawnor  Hanats!  dia- 
[  Unt  SI  mUaa. 

4.  Pariiti  of  St  PMari  dlatant  IB  miloa. 
6.  Farbh  of  BlrcMogtim )  diilant  30  nilaa. 
6.  Pariah  of  HlBBWonld;  dliUnt  5  mOea. 


1.  Corporata  town  of  Fordwich  |  dlatant  10 
9.  CoTparate  town  of  Deal;  OataBtSBilM. 
8.  VtU  of  RanicaU.  ineludlns  thn  town  of  that 
tantimilaa. 

4.  ViUofSarr:  di-taat  5  ailafc 

5.  PaiUhgrWalMc;  dWutlndlw. 
1  PwfahaTBilalilll^li  t  dUtant* 


It  is  probable  that  in  very  eariy  times  all  the  memben 
were  in  some  measure  dependent  on,  or  subject  to,  their 
respective  ports ;  but  in  latter  times  there  has  been  no  con- 
nexion between  any  port  and  such  of  its  members  as  have 
been  incorporated,  beyond  that  which  exists  among  all  the 

O excepting  only  the  connexion  between  Sandwich  and 
Eacninoonxnated  member  has  hadwitiun  its  liber^ 
the  same  indepenoent  jurisdictiui  and  mnnioipal  Amotions 
as  the  port  itsuf.  Hie  unincorporated  members  have  re- 
mained under  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  their  zespective 
ports  ;  the^  have  been  within  tlie  jurisdictitm  of  the  crimi- 
nal and  civil  courts,  and  ofthe  magistrates  and  coroners  of 
those  ports ;  they  have  been  summoned  on  the  juries,  and 
have  contributed  to  the  rates,  in  the  nature  of  county  rates, 
imp<ned  by  the  justices  of  those  ports.  Yet  none  of  the 
municipal  franchises  could  be  acquired  in  these  members, 
nor  had  they  any  share  in  electing  any  of  the  officers  of 
their  respective  ports ;  residence  within  them  was  not  con- 
sidered, for  any  corporate  punose,  as  residence  within  the 
pest.  The  relation  between  Sandwich  and  Deal  was  pecu- 
liar. Deal  was  inoorptnated  by  William  HL,  beibre  which 
lime  it  was  exclusively  vnisst  the  jurisdiction  of  Sandwich. 
William's  charter  gave  Deal  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own ;  but 
as  it  did  not  interfore  with  the  original  jurisdiction  of  Sand- 
wich, the  latter  retained  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
Deal. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports  collectively  extends 
along  the  coast,  continuously,  from  Birchington,  which  is 
west  of  Moi^te,  to  Seaford  in  Sussex.  But  several  of  the 
corporate  members  are  quite  inland.  Tenterden,  in  the 
centre  of  a  rich  u;ricultiiral  district,  has  not  even  a  river 
near  it.  Many  of  the  uninoorporated  members  are  not 
only  inland,  but  situated  at  great  distances  from  their  re- 
spective ports,  some  as  far  as  forty  to  fifty  miles.  All 
the  uninco^rated  members  being  exclusively  under 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  their  own  ports,  each  those  members 
was  obl^d  to  have  reocQirse  to  t^  justices  and  coroner  of 
its  own  port  Great  inconvenience  was  e^qMtienced  froni 
this  state  of  things,  socially  in  those  towns  where  thai 
distance  from  the  principal  port  was  considerable. 

Some  part  of  the  inconveniences  above  indicated  was 
removed  by  the  statute  51  Geo.  HI.  c.  36,  entitied  'An  Act 
to  &cilitate  the  Execution  of  Justice  within  the  Cinque 
Ports.*  Bythis  act  three  of  the  most  remote  unincorpwated 
members,  Beaksboume  and  (Srange  (in  Kent)  belonging  to 
Hastings,  and  Brightlingsea  (in  Essex)  to  Sandwich,  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  and  coro- 
ners of  the  counties  within  which  they  are  locally  situated, 
and  prisoners  there  were  to  be  committed  to  the  respective 
county  gaols ;  but  these  members  were  to  continue  contri- 
buting to  the  liberty  rate  of  their  respective  ports,  exc^t* 
ing  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gaols  of  those  ports. 
As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  also,  in  the  other  unin- 
corporated members,  the  act  mode  some  important  alter- 
ations. By  the  act  54  Geo.  m.  c  17.  the  precpct  of 
Dover  Castle  was  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (own 
and  port  of  Dover,  from  which  it  had  formerly  been  distinct. 

The  Parliamentary  Reform  Act  of  IS32  worked  a  consi- 
derable revolution  in  the  political  relations  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  Three  of  the  towns,  Seaford,  Winchelsea,  and  Roin- 
ney,  being  placed  in  Schedule  A  of  that  act,  and  Rye  and 
Hythe  in  Schedule  B,  the  number  of  Cinq^ue  Ports*  repre- 
sentatives is  thus  reduced  from  sixteen  to  eight ;  Hastings, 
Dover,  and  Sandwich,  still  returning  two  members  ewUi,  ana 
Rye  and  Hythe  one  each.  In  the  several  constituencies  of 
these  five  remaining  parliamentoiy  boroughs,  besides  the 
important  change  e&cted  by  the  introduction  of  the  house- 
hold franchise,  the  new  r^^ulation  of  the  puliamentaiw 
boundaries  made  very  material  alterations.  Hastings  anq 
Dover  have  experienced  the  least  change  in  this  latter  re> 
spect.  In  tiie  case  of  Hastings,  the  two  nearest  of  the  de- 
tached members  have  simply  been  added  to  the  'home  liboty' 
of  the  port  itself,  as  before  existing ;  and  in  that  of  Dover 
the  most  populous  part  of  one  of  the  adjoining  parishes  has 
been  added  to  the  immediate  liberty  of  the  port.  But  m 
forming  the  new  parliamentary  borough  of  Rye,  not  only 
have  the  two  'antient  towns'  of  R^e  and  Winchelsea  been 
thrown  together,  hut  six  surrounding  agricultural  parishes 
are  also  induded  within  their  common  bonndaiy.  In  like 
manner  Fdkeston^  a  corporate  member  of  Dtner,  is  now 
ioined  with  Hyth^  and  five  a^usoit  onicnlturol  parishes, 
in  oompoting  Uie  parliamentuy  baipoq^c^K]r|l^  An4 
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to  tit*  uiti«ntlKnne  liberty  of  Sandirich  are  added,  for  par- 
liamentary  pnrposes,  the  corporate  town  and  parish  of 
Deal,  and  the  eonti^ous  parish  of  Walmer. 

The  Municipal  Reform  Act  has  operated  yet  more  deci- 
srdy  to  hnak  up  the  antient  organization  of  the  ports,  and 
assimilate  their  internal  arrangements  to  those  of  the  im- 
proved English  municipalities  at  large.  Of  the  thirteen 
corporate  port  towns,  four  of  the  least  considerable — Peven- 
sey,  Seaford,  Winchelsea,  and  Fordwlch — are  not  included 
in  the  Municipal  Reflation  Act  Of  the  nine  which  are  in- 
claded,  Dover,  Hastings,  and  Deal,  are  the  most  consider- 
able ;  each  of  the  three,  being  included  in  Schedule  A  of 
that  act,  is  positirdj  to  have  a  oommiasion  of  the  peace  in 
the  mode  preaeribaa  for  the  muniei^ities  in  general  in  iba 
body  of  tlM  act.  Tlie  six  others— Hythe,  Rye,  Sandwich, 
FaTersham,  Folkestone,  uid  Tenterden — are  to  have  a 
commission  of  the  peace  only  on  petition  of  the  municipal 
council,  and  grant  by  the  crown. 

The  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases,  formerly  possessed  by 
the  ports,  is  abolished  by  the  act  in  common  with  all 
similar  jurisdictions ;  and  as  regards  the  limits  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  the  ports,  prorision 
is  made  by  section  134  of  the  same  act. 

AntienUy  there  were  several  courts,  exercising  a  general 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  ports  and  members.  The  Court  of 
Shcpway  was  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The 
lord  warden  presidra.  in  it,  assisted  by  the  m^ors  and 
taili^  and  a  certain  number  of  jurats  summoned  from  each 
rurpotato  town.  The  following  oSences  seem  to  have  been 
cogninble  -within  the  Porta*  jurisdiction  by  this  court  uUy: 
treason,  seditim,  counterfoiting  the  king's  am  or  seal,  uid 
concealing  treasure  found.  It  was  also  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  judgments  of  the  several  local  courts.  This  court 
bos  been  so  long  obsolete  that  even  the  site  of  it  is  now  un- 
known, except  that  it  was  most  probably  somewhere  in  that 
central  part  of  the  Ports'  jurisdiction  about  which  lies  Ihe 
<li\  ision  of  the  county  of  Kent,  still  denominated  '  the  lathe 
of  Shepway.'  Two  other  antient  courts  are  still  occa- 
f-ionally  held,  the  Court  of  Brotherhood  and  the  Court  of 
Gucstling.  The  name  of  the  former  seems  to  indicate  its 
purpose  to  have  been  the  regulating  of  the  ailbira  of  the 
fraterni^  or  association  of  the  ports  in  genoal.  The  latter 
'^urt  seems  to  have  been  only  a  modification  of  the  former, 
practised  on  eertsin  occasions.  Hie  Court  of  Brotherhood 
u  composed  of  the  mayors  of  the  five  ports  and  two  antient 
towns  and  a  certain  number  of  jurats  from  each  of  them. 
The  Court  of  Guestling  consists  of  Ihe  same  persons,  with 
the  addition  of  the  mayors  and  baihife  of  all  the  corporate 
members,  and  a  certain  number  of  jurats  from  each  of 
thera.  It  is  thought  that  the  bodies  toiraing  this  addition  . 
may  originally  have  been  merely  invitea  by  the  Court  of 
Brotherhood  to  give  their  assistance,  and  that  hence  the 
assembly  may  have  received  the  name  of  Guestling.  The 
chairman  of  the  court  is  called  the  speaker,  and  the  office 
is  filLed  in  rotation  by  the  mayors  of  the  five  ports  and  two 
towns,  each  for  one  year.  The  speaker  sends  a  letter  every 
year  to  each  of  the  coiporations  oomposing  the  two  several 
courts,  askii^  their  o^nion  as  to  the  expediency  of  holding 
cither  of  them ;  and  n  a  majority  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
the  speaker  convenes  the  court  One  of  the  more  impor- 
tant nindions  of  the  Court  of  Brotherhood  anliently  was 
the  appointment  of  the  two  baiUffs  whom  the  Cinque  Ports 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  to  superintend  their  affairs  at 
Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  and  the  examination  of  the  conduct 
of  those  officers.   The  securing  of  certain  fecilities  for  car- 

S'ng  on  the  fishery  during  the  herring  season,  granted  to 
;m  by  cWter,  and  enforced  by  successive  royal  ordi- 
nances, seems  to  have  been  the  main  object  of  the  residence 
of  these  officers  of  the  Ports  at  Yarmouth,  where  also,  to- 
gether with  the  bailiff  of  that  town,  they  had  the  keeping 
of  the  peace  and  the  care  of  the  prison  during  the  foir, 
^th  the  power  of  det«rmmii^  all  disputes  and  complaints. 
As  late  as  the  re^  of  Elizabeth  we  find  traces  of  the 
contentions  which  were  constantly  arising  between  the 
Imfliff  of  Yarmouth  and  the  bailiils  of  the  Ports  residing 
there.  In  the  Orart  of  Brotherhood  also  the  arrangements 
and  regulations  were  made  as  to  the  apportioning  of  the  ser- 
vice of  ships  to  the  crown.  In  these  general  courts,  too,  as- 
sessments were  made  upon  all  the  porta  and  members  for 
defraying  the  general  expenses  of  the  association ;  and  in 
them  all  oisputea  between  any  of  the  ports,  towns,  or  mem- 
bers were  settled,  and  complaints  of  misconduct  in  any  of 
their  offiom  were  inquired  into  and  redressed.  The  oe 


cessity  for  proceedings  of  this  kind  no  longer  exists;  and 
although  these  courts  have  been  occasion^ly  held  of  late 
years,  such  holding  seems  to  ha\'e  been  mere  matter  of 
form,  excepting  only  the  Courts  of  Brotherhood  and  Guest- 
ling, held  before  each  coronation,  at  which  the  arrange 
ments  have  been  made  respecting  the  privilege  of  the 
barotu  of  the  ports  to  hold  the  canopy  over  the  king's  head 
on  that  occasion ;  another  mark  of  the  |B«ieminence  among 
the  municipalities  of  England  given  to  these  towns  by  dw 
princes  of  the  Norman  line. 

Many  of  the  privileges  set  forth  in  the  general  charters  of 
the  Ports  are  at  this  day  of  little  value.  The  freedom  from 
toll  and  dues  seems  to  be  recognised  at  sevend  ports, 
though  at  others  the  claim  to  this  exemption  has  not  been 
allowed,  at  least  witlmut  an  extract  from  the  charter  certi- 
fied l^  the  corporation,  and  a  certificate  from  the  same  body 
that  the  person  claiming  the  exemption  was  a  freeman. 
The  only  other  privil^s  which  the  fremen  of  die  CSnque 
Ports  in  general  seem  now  to  enjoy  are,  the  fflramption 
from  serving  on  county  juries  by  reason  of  property  out  of 
the  liberties,  and  that  from  service  in  the  militia;  both 
which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  (Saque  Ports  eqjoy  in  com- 
mon with  them. 

It  remains  to  notice  more  particularly  the  nature  of  the 
lord  warden's  jurisdiction  as  now  exercised.  One  impor- 
tant branch  of  a  sheriff's  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  him 
over  ail  the  ports  and  members,  viz.,  the  execution  of  writs 
and  the  custody  of  debtors.  All  writs  out  of  Ae  superior 
courts  are  directed  to  die  constable  of  Dover  Gasfle,  who  is 
always  the  lord  warden ;  upon  which  his  warrant  is  mode 
out,  directed  to  end  executed  by  an  officer  called  the  bodar. 
This  officer,  by  a  curious  anomuy,  has  also  the  execution  of 
writs  out  of  the  distant  civil  court  at  Hastings ;  and  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  him  has  been  a  source  of 
inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction  to  the  latter  town.  The 
clerk  of  Dover  CasUe  acts  as  under-sheriff.  The  con- 
stable's gaol  for  debtors  is  within  Dover  Castle ;  and  by  act 
54  Geo.  III.,  c.  97,  their  maintenance  is  provided  for  by  an 
annual  contribution  of  300^.,  to  be  levied  on  the  ports  and 
members  in  proprations  fixed  by  the  act  The  loM  warden 
has  power  to  «lmiiTn'A  thU  sura  if  he  think  it  more  than 
suffieient,  and  to  increase  it  again.  The  money  is  paid  over 
to  the  registrar  of  the  CinaueTwts,  whi^  at  the  time  of  the 
framing  of  the  report  of  tne  late  munidpal  commissioners, 
was  the  same  person  as  the  clerk  of  Dover  Castle. 

The  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  attached 
to  the  office  of  lord  warden,  is  exi^esuy  reserved  in  tiiat 
clause  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  whidi  abolidies  char^ 
tered  admiralty  jurisdictions  in  general,  A  branch  of  this 
jurisdiction  appears  in  the  court  of  Lodcmanage,  so  called 
from  the  old  English  word  lodeman,  a  lead-maji  or  steerer, 
which  is  held  for  the  licensing  and  regulating  of  pilots, 
by  the  lord  warden  and  a  number  of  commissioners,  of 
whom  the  mayors  of  Dover  and  Sandwich  are  officially 
two.  The  lord  warden  seems  anttently  to  have  held  a 
court  of  chancery  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Dover,  but  it 
has  long  been  obsolete.  ^ 

For  ftrther  details,  see  Jeake's  Charters  of  ike  Cinque 
Ports ;  the  various  Statuta  relating  to  the  Ports ;  Old- 
field's  Representative  History  of  Great  Britain;  the 
Reports  t^f  the  Commissioners  for  settling  Parliamentary 
Boundaries  under  the  Reform  Act  qf  1832  j  those  of  the  ' 
Commissioners  in  the  late  Municipal  Imjutry ;  the  Par- 
liamentary Refbrm  Act  of  1832 ;  the  Munieipal  Regulaiion 
Act  of  1835;  and  for  a  fuller  view  of  the  various  causes 
which  successively  operated  to  vitiate  the  early  popular 
constitution  of  these  in  common  with  the  other  English 
municipalities,  as  also  of  the  recent  measures  of  general 
renovation,  see  Bobodghs  of  EHOUum  ahd  Wales. 

CINQUEFOIL.  [POMNTILLA.] 

CXNTRA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Estremadura  in  Por^ 
tvyral.  in  the  comarca  or  dis&ict  of  Alemquer,  12  miles  N.W. 

ofLishoD,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Gintra,  which  is  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  great  central  chain  that  crosses  the 
peninsula  teem  the  Ebro  to  the  Atlantic,  and  of  which  the 
Siora  d*EstTella  and  the  Monte  Junto  in  Portugal  foim 
pEut  The  neighbourhood  of  Cintm  is  cdebrated  for  its 
mild  climate  and  delightful  quintas,  or  countrjr-housesj  the 
resort  of  the  wealthy  mhabitaots  of  Lisbon  during  summer. 
The  kings  of  Portugal  have  a  palace  at  Cintra,  with  fine 
gardens  ornamented  by  numerous  fountains.  Several  halls 
of  the  palace  are  adcsned  with  histcnical  paintings.   At  a 

sh(»t  distance  to  the  west  of  Cintza  is  uie  inetfK.^>9>}ljBy 
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of  Collares,  vhich  <>l>ens  to  ihe  sea,  and  is  also  full  of 
cniintry  icsidences.  The  country  abound:}  yith  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  especially  oranges  and  lomons.  Several  convents  arc 
situated  anaong  the  neighbouring  bills.  Cintra  is  known  in 
contemporaiy  niatory  for  the  convention  of  1808,  by  which, 
after  the  defeat  of  Junot  by  the  English  at  Vimteira,  the 
Rrench  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal.  The  town  of  Cintra 
has  4300  inhabitants.  (Minano,  DicdonaHo  GeogrqficOf 
aiul  Supplement  to  it) 

a'ONUS.  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insectii  of  the  section 
Rhjnoopliora  and  fiunily  GureulionidEe. 

Sohoenherr  (in  his  '  Synonymia  Insectorum* )  links  the 
present  genus  with  the  genera  Gymneetron,  Meciima,  and 
if  anodes,  under  the  head  Cionides,  which  may  be  considered 
as  asub-family:  we  will  therefore  briefly  state  the  characters 
of  these  genera  under  this  head,  first  observing  that  the 
Cionides  may  be  distinguished  from  allied  groups  by  their 
having  the  antennec  nme  er  ten-jointed,  five  of  which  al- 
ways compose  the  funiculus,  or  that  portion  between  the 
basal  joint  and  the  club  which  terminates  the  antenna. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  Cionus  are  as  follows  :— 
Antenna)  sbort^  the  two  basal  joints  t^the  ftmiculus  obco- 
nic,  the  remainder  short  and  truncated  at  the  apex ;  the 
dub  long  and  indistinctly  jointed:  Tostnim  elongate, 
curved,  inserted  in  a  groore  oeneath  the  thorax :  thorax 
smail ;  elytra  nearly  spherical,  flimisbed  Trith  tufts  of  a 
velvet-like  nature ;  femora  very  thick  in  tiie  middle ;  tibiae 
simple,  truncated  at  the  apex. 

Four  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Bngland ;  they 
live,  both  in  their  larva  and  imago  states,  upon  plants,  more 
especially  those  of  the  genera  Scrophularia  and  Verhascum. 

Cionus  Verbasci  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a  deep  ash  colour,  approaching  to  black ;  the  thorax 
is  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  huff-coloured  patch  ;  the 
elytra  have  four  longitudinal  velvet-like  bands,  which  are 
buck,  and  interrupted  with  grey  spots :  there  are  two  velvet- 
black  spots  on  the  suture,  one  near  uie  hose  of  the  elytra 
and  another  near  the  apex ;  the  ^rmer  has  a  yellov  ^t 
joining  it  posteriorly,  and  the  latter  has  a  spot  of  the  same 
tolour  before  and  behind. 

These  little  insects  are  almost  spherical :  when  touched 
or  approached  they  apply  their  long  proboscis  close  to 
the  underside  of  the  body  (where  there  is  a  groove  for  its 
reception),  and  also  the  legs,  and  allow  themselves  to  roll  to 
the  ground.  Their  larvte,  which  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  resemble  small  oblong  masses  of  jelly,  may  be  seen  in 
the  month  of  August  on  the  leaves  of  the  V erbascum,  Thap- 
sus,  and  some  few  other  plants  which  they  feed  upon. 
When  about  to  assume  the  pupa  state  they  enclose  them- 
selves in  a  little  brown  spherical  cocoon  (less  than  an  ordi- 
nary-sized pea)  formed  of  a  glutinous  substance  which 
is  attached  to  the  leaves  of  a  plant;  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  this,  the  perfect  insect  makes  its  appearance. 

Ilie  genus  Gymrustron  differs  chiefly  from  Cionut  in 
having  tne  tiyixa  somewhat  ovate,  sometimes  depressed 
and  not  covenng  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  anterior 
tibiee  furnished  with  a  minute  hook  at  the  apex.  GyrmicE- 
tron  BeccahnngcB  is  the  only  species  found  in  this  country. 

Meeinut  may  be  distinguisned  from  either  of  the  two 
last  mentioned  by  the  rostrum  being  short  and  thick ;  the 
thorax  subcylindrical,  the  elytra  elongate,  nearly  cylindri- 
cal, and  covering  the  body ;  the  tibits  are  armed  with  a  hook 
at  the  apex.  Tfiree  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Eng- 
land. Mecinus  semi-cylindricus  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  a  blaokish  coloux  vitii  uh-ctdoured 
pubescence.  ■ 
The  genus  Nanodes  has  the  antennto  rather  loi^,  the 
clubla^;  rostrum  elongate,  slightly  bent;  thorax  conical ; 
elytra  subovate  and  humped;  the  anterior  tibia>  unarmed. 
No  species  of  this  genus  have  yet  been  found  in  this 
countnr.  (See  Schoenberr's  Synimyima  Intectorum, — Qe- 
nera  ei  Species  Curcuiiomdum^ 

CIOTaT,  la,  a  town  on  the  south  coast  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Bouches  du  Rhdne,  about  ten  miles  S.B. 
of  Marseille,  in  43°  1 0'  N.  hit.,  and  5°  36'  E.  Ions;. 

This  town  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  two  or  three  towers 
which  the  Catalan  fishermen,  who  frequented  the  coast,  buUt 
about  the  year  1200  to  protect  themselves  from  the  piratical 
vessels  of  Batbary :  these  led  to  the  formation  of  a  hamlet, 
dependent  uw>n  the  neighbouring  village  of  Ceireste  or 
Cereste;  the  namlet  grew  to  be  atown,  oontainii^F  a  busy 
■nd  enteiprinuf  pomdatioa.  Of  the  time  when  the  hu^ 
boor  w  flzst  iGnnea,  iioUun|[  o«tain  is  known;  Uie  iww 


mole  was  built  aj>.  1645,  and  the  ploea  was  walled  in  and 
forts  were  raised  for  its  defence  a  few  years  aflerwords. 
Expilly  estimated  the  population,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  at  10,000,  but  either  this  statement  is  inaccu- 
rate or  the  town  has  declined,  for  tlie  last  census  (1832) 
gives  only  4345  inhabitants  for  the  town,  or  5427  for  the 
whole  commune,  The  water  in  the  town  is  brackisli,  but 
good  water  is  brought  from  a  short  distance  by  wnnon  who 
gain  a  livelihood  by  it  ' 

The  neighbouring  territory  produces  abnnduwa  of  de- 
licious fruits,  excellent  red  ana  white  muscadel  wines,  and 
oil ;  and  the  port  is  &e<juented  by  numerous  vessels,  which 
come  for  these  productions.  As  there  is  a  supply  of  wood 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  number  of  small  vessels  are  buUt 
here,  not  only  for  the  merchants  of  the  town,  but  also  fur 
those  of  Toulon  and  Karseille.  The  fishermen  of  this  coast 
appear  to  be  a  peculiar  race,  distinguished  by  their  good 
sense  and  their  activity,  and  by  various  customs :  they  pre- 
serve their  peculiarities  by  their  practice  of  intermairying 
among  themselves.  Their  sports  are  athletic  and  suiteble 
to  the  life  which  they  lead.  Their  disputes  are  decided 
before  a  tribunal  of  four  pntd'hommeM  or  magistratea^ 
chosen  from  among  the  older  members  of  their*own  class, 
who  are  distinguidied  for  good  sense  and  integri^:  the 
brevi^  and  eheapness  of  the  proceedings  which  take  place 
before  them  and  the  wisdom  of  their  decisions  render  thoir 
institution  valuable,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  that  it 
has  been  maintained  during  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  government  of  France. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  wiiich  La  Ciotat  stands,  is  a  place  called  Toronto 
or  Taurente  widch  D'Anville  considers  to  be  the  Tavp^ctc. 
Tauroeis  (accusative  Tauroenta,  Com.,  de  Bell.  Civ.,  iL  4) 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Roman  remains  yet  exist  on  this 
spot,  but  they  are  more  probably  the  remains  of  the  villa  of 
some  wealthy  Roman  of  the  fourth  oentury  than  of  the 
public  buildmgs  of  the  town.  Tauroeis  was  ct  Phocean 
origin,  and  bdonged  to  Uanilia,  now  Marseille;  it  never 
appears  to  have  hmn  of  any  importance,  and  was  probably 
only  a  fbrt  (Castellum  Massiliensium,  C^s.)  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  coast.  When  Trebonius  and  D.  Brutus,  the 
lieutenants  of  Ceesar,  besieged  Massilia,  the  townsmen,  after 
their  first  naval  def^t  by  Brutus,  efibcted  a  junction  here 
with^the  vessels  of  Naaidius,  whom  Pompey  had  sent  to 
their  aid. 

CJIOTJLE  or  SIOULE,  a  river  in  France,  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Auvergne.  It  rises  on  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  Mont  Dor,  and  nowsN.andN-E.  until  its  junction 
with  the  AUier  (one  of  the  principal  feed^  of  the  Loire) 
below  St.  Pour^ain.  Its  whole  course  is  above  80  miles :  it 
is  not  navigable  in  any  part  of  its  course,  except  for  rafU. 
Expilly  fatnrever  says  that  its  channel  only  needs  to  be 
cleaxed  of  the  rocks  and  stones  which  now  impede  the  navi- 
gation to  render  it  a  valuable  outlet  for  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  distri<A  through  whibh  it  flows. 

CIPHER  is  derived  from  the  Ar^too  Sifr,  which  ori- 
ginally signifies  '  empty,  devoid  of,'  and  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive to  denote  the  figure  0. 

CIFOLIN.  The  cipolin  from  Rome  is  a  green  marble 
with  white  zones.  It  gives  fire  with  steel,  though  with 
difficulty.  One  hundrra  parts  of  it  contain  67*8  of  carbo- 
nate of  Ume ;  25  of  quartz ;  8  of  schistus ;  0*2  of  iron 
besides  the  iron  contained  in  the  schistus.  The  cipoUn 
from  Autun  oonsists  of  83  parts  carbonate  of  lime,  12  of 
green  mica,  and  1  of  iron.  (Niefaolson's  Chemical  Die- 

'^^W'NI,  GIOVANNI  BATISTA.  deaceDded  from 
an  antient  fomily  of  Pistoia,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1727. 
He  received  his  first  instructions  from  Heckford,  an  Eng- 
lish artist.  He  afterwards  studied  under  Gahbiani;  or, 
accordiiw  to  Lauzi,  he  studied  from  a  collection  of  drawiun 
by  Gabblani,  upon  which  he  formed  his  style.  In  1755  he 
came  to  England,  and  subsequenUy  married  an  English 
lady  of  moderate  fortune,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  was  presented  wiui  a  silver  cup  by  that  body  in  return 
for  the  design  for  Uieir  d^iloma  wnicn  he  flunished.  He 
died,  much  esteemed,  Dec.  14,  1785,  and  was  buried  at 
(Chelsea.  Cipriani  executed  few  oaintings.  Lanii  men 
tions  two,  in  the  Abbey  (rf  St.  Michael  on  the  Sea.  He 
em]d(qred  himself  chiefly  in  drawing  design^  of  whidi 
Bartoloui  engraved  a  great  numbw. 
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wwk  and  thady  places.  They  have  little  vhitish  pink 
floiKn  having  a  tabular  superior  calyx,  irith  a  two-parted 
Uiiib*  two  pMUa,  two  Btamena,  and  an  ovary  with  two  cells, 
meh  of  wnioh  eoBtaiiu  one  erect  ovule.  Ine  genns  csonsti- 
tatn  Uw  ^rpe  of  a  seetuni  of  Onafliacea,  in  a  niduoed  state. 
Tha  speeies  an  eommtraly  called  Enchanter's  Nightshade; 
but  wbaterer  Buppoaed  properties  may  have  pma  rise  to 
this  name  are  purely  imi^ary. 
CIR'CAETUS.  [Falconids.] 

CIRCARS,  NORTHERN,  a  laree  maritime  nrovince, 
hing  between  15°  and  20^  N.lat.,  and  between  8(r  end  66^ 
£.  loi^^  and  extending  along  the  western  side  of  the  Bay 
(rf^ Bengal,  from  the  Chilka  lake  on  the  north  to  the  river 
Gondegama  on  the  south.  It  has  thus  the  dutrict  of  Cut- 
tack  for  its  northern,  and  the  Camatic  province  for  its 
southern  VnndaTy ;  on  the  east  it  has  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
akmga  tine  of  coast  extending  470  miles ;  and  on  the  west 
are  Oriasa,  Oondwana,  the  dominions  of  the  Ri^ah  of 
Berar  and  of  the  Niiam,  and  the  ceded  Balaghaut  districts. 
Hie  average  breadth  ai  the  provinee  is  about  80  miles,  and 
Its  area  aMut  88.000  English  square  miles,  A  continued 
range  of  nunrntains,  impassable  by  carriages  and  difficult 
for  norsemen,  extends  along  the  whole  western  frontier, 
from  the  Chilka  lake  on  the  north  to  the  bank  of  the 
Godavery  on  the  south.  South  of  that  river  the  province  is 
separated  from  the  Nizam's  territory  by  a  detached  range 
of  small  hills.  Hie  province  is  watered  by  several  small 
rivera,  which  rise  among  the  hills  forming  the  western 
frontier,  and  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Benstd ;  it  receives  like- 
yebtB  the  waters  of  the  Grodavery  and  Kistna  rlTers,  iriine 
mouths  are  within  the  province. 

The  Ciroars  are  politically  divided  into  seven  districts — 
Chicaoole,  Condapilly,  EUore,  Ganjam,  Guntoor,  Raja- 
mundjT,  and  Viiaga^tam.  The  dimato  these  districts 
exhibib  a  general  uniformity.  About  the  middle  of  June 
the  westerly  wind  sets  in,  accompanied  by  moderate 
showeta,  until  the  end  of  August,  when  the  harvest  of  the 
small  grains  is  secured.  From  the  beginning  of  September 
to  the  end  of  the  following  month  the  rain  ia  more  abun- 
dant ;  the  wind  is  generally  violent  as  November  ap- 
pmarfaes,  and  then  (Ganges  to  the  north-east,  when  the 
rice  har^'est,  which  constitutes  the  main  dependence  of  the 
inhabitants  through  the  greater  part  of  the  province,  is 
boused.  The  season  is  then  &ir  and  pleasant,  and  at  the 
vernal  equinox  the  maize  harvest  commences.  Hie  season 
between  the  end  of  March  and  the  setting  in  of  the  rains 
in  the  middle  of  June  is  hot,  but  the  temperature  is  some- 
what moderated  by  the  sea  breeze  during  the  day.  Tho 
soil  tovards  tlM  south  is  better  than  in  the  north.  During 
the  waiB  by  which  the  Oimatie  was  formerly  rav^ed,  so 
much  of  the  country  was  suffered  to  be  overrun  with  jungle 
as  a  protection  from  invasion,  that  it  was  always  necessary 
to  import  some  part  of  the  ^<iin  needed  by  the  inhabitants ; 
but  the  security  which  the  inhabitants  have  enjoyed  during 
the  last  forty  years  has  induced  a  larger  cultivation,  and 
they  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  external  supplies.  Fruits 
and  garden  vegetables  are  scarce.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco are  produced ;  of  the  last,  the  quality  of  which  is  ex- 
cellent,  some  part  is  exported.  The  lorests  upon  the  hills 
to  tlie  west  contain  abundance  of  teak  wood  of  lai^e  growth. 
At  the  principal  mouths  of  the  Godavery  ship-building  is 
carried  on,  and  vessels  of  500  tons  burthen  have  been  cun- 
strueted.  From  the  nature  of  the  country  a  great  part  of 
its  trade  is  twosecnted  in  coasting  veasehC  the  aggr^te 
burthen  of  wltich  exceeds  50,000  tons. 

The  district  of  CSiteacole  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the 
recently  created  collectorate  of  Ganjam,  including  its  capi- 
tal. Exclunve  of  mountain  streams,  which  are  numerous 
during  the  rainy  season,  Cbicacole  is  watered  by  four 
rivers,  the  moudis  of  which  are  at  the  towns  of  Chica- 
fxtle,  Catingapatam,  Bimlipatam ,  and  Vizagapatam :  there 
are  but  few  extensive  plains  in  this  district.  The  town  of 
Chieacole,  the  Mohammedan  name  of  which  is  Maphus 
Bunder,  is  in  18°  1 N.  lat.  and  84**  E.  long.  It  is  a  large 
town,  irregularly  built  on  rising  ground,  forming  the  north 
bank  of  the  Chieacole  river,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Oundwana  and  joins  the  sea  three  miles  below  the  town, 
Where  it  ia  about  1750  foet  broad.  The  centre  of  the  town 
tontaina  barracks,  which  are  little  used;  and  there  are 
nuneroiu' mosques,  the  principal  of  which,  a  building  of 
none  ereeted  in  the  year  1051  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1641),  is 
held  to  be  of  considerable  sanctity.  Condapilly,  called  by 
tba  ttnhajipnaAMMt  Hnstaphanagfaur,  is  separated  from 


Ellore  and  Rajahmnndry  by  the  sait-water  rive^  Ooputair, 
which  is  navigable  by  boats  as  for  as  the  Colair  lake,  the 
surplin  waters  of  which  it  carries  off  to  Uie  sea ;  this  it  loins, 
after  a  winding  course,  between  Samaldaiu' and  Gollapollam. 
The  town  of  Condapilly.  the  capital  of  t£u  district,  standi 
in  16°  37'  N.  lat  and  t»0^  33'  E.  loiw. :  this  place  was  for- 
merly a  fortress  of  some  strength,  but  the  works  are  now 
in  nuns.  The  district  of  EUore,  together  with  Coodapilly 
last  described,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  pro- 
vince comprehended  between  the  Kistna  and  Ui<t  Goda- 
very. The  town  of  EUore,  situated  in  1 6"*  43'  N.  lat.  and 
81°  15'  E.  long.,  is  the  residence  of  the  collector  of  the 
Masulipatam  district,  of  which  collectorate  this  district 
forms  a  part.  It  ia  a  laige  town;  the  houses,  not  any  of 
which  exceed  one  story  in  lieight,  are  built  with  some  regni- 
larity.  Guntoor  district  lies  between  the  Kistna  and  the 
Gondegama.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  From  the  want  of 
moisture  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  cultivation  of 
rice  can  be  but  little  attended  to,  but  the  moat  luxuriant 
harvests  of  maize  are  raised-  There  are  diamond  mines  in 
this  district,  but  it  is  long  since  they  have  been  noduetive. 
Guntoor,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  in  1 6**  1 7'  N.  lat,  and 
80°  32^  E.  long. ;  it  is  an  extensive  but  irregukrly  built 
town,  the  walls  of  the  houses  being  of  mud,  and  the  rooft 
of  many  thatched.  It  contains  a  great  number  rf  trees,  and 
is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  large  reservoir.  The  district 
of  Rajahmundry  Ues  on  both  sides  of  the  Godavery,  but 
principaUy  on  the  north  side  of  that  river.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, particularly  the  island  of  Nagarum,  a  triangular  space, 
comprehending  an  area  of  500  square  miles;  which  is 
formed  by  two  great  branches,  into  which  the  Godavery 
divides  itself  thirty-flve  miles  from  the  sea.  Besides  the 
two  greater  branches  of  the  rilter  by  which  it  is  enclosed, 
this  island  is  intersected  by  five  lesser  branches ;  and  the 
means  of  irr^tion  thus  afforded,  together  with  the  slimy 
mould  brought  down  by  the  greatest  river  of  the  Deccan, 
render  the  soil  highly  productive.  The  forests  produce  an 
abundance  of  teak  timber ;  and  in  the  plains,  sugar,  ric^ 
ginger,  turmeric,  and  various  l^uminous  plants  are  raised. 
Cotton  is  also  generally  cultivated,  but  the  quality  is  not 
good.  The  capital  Rajahmundry  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Godavery,  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  16°  69'  N. 
lat.  and  81°  53'  E.  long.  The  town  is  long  but  narrow,  ex- 
tending along  an  elevated  bank  adjoiningtlie  river.  During 
the  dry  season  the  Godavery  is  here  a  clear  blue  stream, 
exhibiting  many  islands  and  shoals,  and  the  banks  on  both 
sides  are  from  twenty  to  thir^  faet  h^h,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  the  stream  is  a  mile  broad  and  very  deep.  Vizaga- 
patam district,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Kiyjahmundry,  is 
mountainous;  a  lofty  ridge  runs  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
frequently  within  a  very  short  distance  of  through  nearly 
its  whole  extent ;  to  the  westward  of  this  ridge  is  another 
chain ;  the  intermediate  space  is  a  narrow  and  well-cidti- 
vated  valley.  The  town  of  Vizagapatam  lies  on  the  coast 
in  IT**  42'  N.  lat.,  and  83°  24'  E.  long.,  near  to  a  promon- 
tory called  the  'Dolphin's  Nose,*  a  mountain  about  1500 
feet  high.  The  town  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
well-bmit  houses;  but  the  situation  being  unhealthy  the 
place  has  been  almost  wholly  deserted  by  Europeans,  who 
have  retired  to  the  village  of  Waltier,  about  mUes  from 
the  town,  with  which  it  communicates  by  an  cxceUent 
road.  There  is  a  Hindu  temple  of  great  fiime  and  anti- 
quity at  Semachillum,  near  Vizagapatam. 

Tne  northern  Cirrara  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
territorial  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company;  they 
vere  granted. in  August,  1765,  by  the  Mogul  Shah  Allum, 
'  by  way  of  free  ^ft,  without  the  least  participation  of  any 
person  whatever  in  the  same;'  in  November  of  the  following 
year  this  grant  was  recognised  by  the  Nizam  or  SoKbahdar 
of  the  Deccan.  The  district  of  Guntoor  was,  at  the  date 
ef  the  grant,  held  as  a  Jaghire  for  lifo  by  Bazaulet  Jung, 
the  Nizam's  brother,  by  an  agreement  with  whom  the  com- 
pany rented  that  district,  and  it  did  not  come  into  their 
actual  possession  until  the  death  of  Bazaulet  Jung  in  1788. 
For  the  whole  province  the  company  paid  to  the  Nizam  an 
annual  j^ff^AcMA  or  tribute  of  seven  lacs  of  rupees  (70,000/.), 
which  was  redeemed  in  1823  by  the  payment  of  about 
1,200,000^,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Ctrcars  are  nov  held  in 
full  sovereignty  by  the  British.  No  census  of  the  popular 
tion  of  the  province  has  ever  been  taken ;  an  estimate  wai 
made  in  ISSf,  according  to  which  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  a  little  diort  of  three  mfllions ;  but  it  ia  evident 
that  no  great  reliance  can  be  plepg4jiSP9|/<btii'^i@i^  IbO 
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meie  estimate.  Mr.  SuUiwn*  nho  yna  a  lesident  for  lAany 
yean  in  the  Ha^na  preudenoy,  stated  rather  loosely  before 
the  Conmiittee  of  the  Home  ti  Gonunons,  in  1832,  that 
■eoittding  'to  his  opinioa  the  popidatioii  of  the  Northern 
Ciican  ma  'TOy  little  short  of  four  or  five  millions  of 
people.'  The  natives  are  represented  as  being  a  much  finer 
class  of  men,  both  in  appearance  and  in  private  character, 
than  the  natives  of  Bengal.  The  province  is  settled  on  the 
Zamindary system,  and  the  old  zamindara  are  said  to  be  a  re- 
markably fine  and  noble  race  of  men :  ai  regards  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  they  are  veiy  much  on  the  footing  of  the 
Scottish  chieftains  of  former  days,  the  attachment  between 
the  two  classes  being  continued  throiu;h  succeeding  gene- 
rations. With  the  exception  of  a  few  Afohanunedans  setded 
in  the  towns,  the  population  of  the  Northern  Circars  is 
wholly  Hindu.  They  are  composed  of  two  nations,  the 
Tdinga  and  the  Ooxia  or  Orissa.  who  speak  and  write  dif- 
i^ent  dialects,  and  have  distinguishing  customs  and  rites, 
although  both  adhere  to  the  ftindamental  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Hindu  &ith,  and  give  undisputed  pre- 
eminence to  the  Brahmins.  The  people  have  lived  &om 
time  immemorul  under  the  simple  form  of  village  govern- 
ment, and  have  in^served  unaltered  the  names  and  limits 
of  each  of  their  villages,  with  its  establishment  of  office 
and  servants,  undisturbed  by  the  chan«s  which  have 
transferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  from  one  set  of 
rulers  to  another. 

When  the  Circars  came  into  possession  of  the  English, 
a  part  of  the  lands  were  held  by  hereditary  zamindars, 
and  the  remainder  was  under  uie  immediate  manage- 
ment of  government  officers:  In  those  lands  which  were 
called  Baodee  lands,  the  public  revenue  was  realized 
through  the  medium  of  -renters  to  whom  the  rents  due 
to  government  were  leased  for  periods  of  years.  The 
government  has  since  assimilated  the  system  throughout 
the  province,  by  collecting  different  clusters  of  Havelee  vil- 
lages and  forming  them  into  zamindaries,  which  have  been 
put  up  to  public  auction,  the  purchasers  being  entitled  to 
nereditary  possession  upon  payment  of  the  revenue  fixed  in 
perpetuity  upon  the  entire  lands  of  the  zamindary.  Al- 
though these  newly-created  zamindars  are  considered  by 
the  government  to  be  in  alt  respects  upo'n  an  equal  footii^ 
with  the  old  hereditaiy  landholders,  they  are  not  so  held  by 
the  community,  but  have  received  the  distinctive  title  of 
Mootohdars,  while  the  okl  zamindars  are  looked  upon  as 
tlw  antient  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  country.  Some  of 
these  have  very  la^  poBsesnau^  and  pay  a  fixed  annual 
tribute  to  the  government  of  three  lacs  en  rupees  (30,000/. ) ; 
nearly  all  of  them  reside  on  their  estates,  the  management 
of  which  they  retain  in  their  own  bands.  The  influence 
which  they  are  thus  enabled  to  exercise  over  the  cultivators 
is  very  great,  and  instances  have  occurred  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tribute  having  fallen  into  arrear,  tib^e  zamin- 
dary has  been  sold  by  the  government,  that  the  most  serious 
rebellions  have  arisen,  and  the  government  has  found  it 
necessary,  by  private  arrangements,  to  obtain  back  the 
estates  from  the  purchasers,  and  restore  them  to  the  antient 
ftmilies.  Of  late,  where  any  difficulty  has  occurred  in 
paying  the  reserved  rents,  the  government  has  taken  tem- 
porary possession  until  its  oUuma  have  been  satisfied. 

The  revenue  collected  in  the  Northern  Circars  is  said  by 
Kajor  Rennell  to  have  amounted,  in  1753,  to  about  43  lacs 
of  rupees  per  annum.  By  a  statement  furnished  by  the 
Bast  India  Company  in  1832,  it  appears  that  the  revenue 
hadtlwn  been  augmented  to  76,68,018  rupees  (766t800O, 
an  alimentation  of  nearly  80^  per  cent 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Slap  of  HirnkKtaii ;  Hill's  His- 
tory of  Britiih  India;  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of 
Commons  in  1832  on  the  Affairs  of  India.) 

CIRCASSIA,  or  tl^e  country  of  the  Circassians,  is  si- 
tuated along  the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  is  now  understood  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  this 
tract  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  vicinity  of 
those  of  the  Caspian,  so  that  not  only  those  portions  which 
were  formeriy  called  the  Gkeat  and  Little  Kabardla,  but 
also  the  country  of  the  Hidaz^;eB  or  Tebetchwenzes,  who 
live  towards  the  shores  of  the  C&apian  Sea,  is  included  in  it. 
[CATOAsns.]  The  rivers  Terek  and  Kooban,  as  far  as  their 
courses  lie  east  and  wes^  are  considered  as  constituting 
the  northern  boundary;  and  the  highest  part  of  the  Cau- 
casian chain  forms  the  southern. 

The  whole  of  this  country  is  a  succession  of  mountain- 
lidgMb  irtudi  hnHwh  off  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Cau- 


casus, and  terminate  near  the  rivers  Terek  anc  KfK)lMD, 
and  of  valleys  which  lie  between  them.  The  inouDtMit* 
ridges  lower  gradually,  but  with  abrupt  dectivitieB  as  they 
roceed  northward,  and  are  commonly  covered  with  wood 
m  their  lower  portions.  The  highest  of  these  collateral 
branches  is  that  which  detaches  itself  from  Mount  £lburz 
[Caucascs],  runs  north  between  42°  and  43°  E.  long.,  and 
terminates  abruptly  near  44°  N.  lat  with  Mount  Bechtan, 
which  is  4320  feet  high.  This  range  is  nearly  destitute  of 
trees,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  warm  and  other 
springs,  which  are  much  visited,  and  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Alexander's  Baths.  The  valleys  are  very 
fertile,  and  generally  of  considerable  width ;  but  they  con- 
tain numerous  narrow  passes,  which  render  the  access  to 
them  very  difficult  to  an  invading  enemy,  but  tend  to 
foster  those  predatory  habits  for  which  the  inhabitants  are 
notorious,  and  which  render  them  the  scourge  of  travellers 
and  of  their  neighbours  in  the  plain.  The  Russians,  though 
acknowle^ed  masters  of  the  country,  are  not  able  to  pre- 
vent their  nostile  excursions.  Their  generals  and  other 
officers  have  often  been  made  prisoners,  and  have  obtained 
their  liberty  only  by  paying  luge  ransoms.  To  protect 
the  a^acent  plains,  the  Russian  government  has  esta- 
blished a  line  of  small  fortifications  along  the  banks  of  the 
Terek,  Kooma,  and  Kooban ;  but  32,000  Cossacks,  who  are 
appointed  to  guard  this  line,  find  abundant  Ojoportunities  of 
exercising  their  activity  and  military  skill.  Ine  principal  of 
these  fortresses,  Constantinogorskoe,  lies  south-west  of 
Gheorghevsk,  on  the  Podkooma,  a  branch  of  the  Kooma, 
about  42°  40*  E.  long.,  and  ASP  50'  N.  lat  Not  fhr  from  it 
is  the  English  missionary  station  of  Kaxas,  established  in 
1803  by  the  Scotch  Society  for  PromotiI^;  Christia^^, 
which  being  increased  by  a  colony  of  Moravian  brothers 
from  Sarepta,  now  constitutes  a  village  of  200  people.  Its 
inhabitants  are  no  less  industrious  in  promotm^  agricul- 
tural and  manuiacturing  industry,  than  in  difluung  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Circassians  wd  Tartars;  but  hitherto 
they  have  made  little  progress. 

There  are  no  towns  in  Circossia,  the  habits  of  the  people 
being  opposed  to  the  concentration  of  a  great  number  of 
houses  or  of  people  on  one  spot.  They  live  in  small  villages, 
the  site  of  which  is  frequently  changed.  They  cultivate 
the  fertile  soil  of  their  valleys  with  little  care ;  they  raise 
millet  and  barley,  and  in  some  places  also  wheat  and  rye, 
with  a  small  number  of  v^;etables.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
is  more  attended  to.  Their  horses  are  of  a  fine  breed,  and 
equally  sbong,  swift,  and  beautiful;  the  people  are  proud 
of  them,  anC  lilu  the  Bedouins,  preserve  the  genealogies 
of  their  breed.  The  sheep,  which  are  of  the  broad-tailed 
kind,  are,  also  much  esteemed.  The  cattle  are  of  a  small 
kind.  Milk,  with  mille^  forms  their  principal  food,  and 
they  make  of  it  an  inebriating  beverage,  the  Itoomiss.  As 
they  are  Mohammedans,  they  do  not  rear  swine.  Hunting 
is  only  followed  by  the  noblemen,  as  a  diversion. 

The  Circassians,  or  Cherkess,  are  the  most  numerous  of 
the  different  nations  that  inhabit  this  country.  They  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  from  the  river 
Sundsha  or  Sunja  on  the  east,  to  near  the  sliores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  They  consist  of  eleven  tribes,  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  governed  by  their  own  heredituy  princes  and  here- 
ditary nobility.  Their  internal  government  resembles  tbe 
feudal  system.  The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  220,000. 
As  the  eastern  portion  of  their  country  is  called  Kabar- 
dia,  they  aie  often  called  Kabardians ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Kabardians  and  Circassians  belong  to  the  same  stock 
and  speak  the  same  language.  To  the  east  of  the  river 
Sunja  live  the  Midszeges,  mso  called  Kistes  and  Tchet- 
chenzes,  who  are  said  to  be  in  number  about  160,000. 
They  differ  entirely  from  the  Circassians  in  language,  but 
not  much  in  character,  beinz  if  possible  still  greater  rob- 
bers. They  seem  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  range  to  its 
very  summits.  The  Ossetes,  or,  as  they  call  themselves 
Irones,  occupy  the  higher  part  of  the  mountain  range 
east  of  Mount  Kazbeck,  and  consist  of  ahont  40,000  soub. 
Hie  great  road  iVom  Mozdock  to  Tifflia  tiavinses  thur 
country.  [Caucasus.]  West  of  them  are  sane  smaller 
tribes,  but  the  most  western  portion  of  the  Caucasus  is  in- 
habited by  the  Avkhasas  or  Abases,  who  occupy  both  the 
southern  and  the  northern  declivity,  and  are  said  to  be 
about  240,000  in  number.  In  their  country  is  the  small 
town  of  Anapa,  which  is  fortified,  has  a  small  harbour,  kbA 
about  3000  inhabitants.  (.Pallas;  Heiuens.). 
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Cl'RCINUS,  the  Compuws,  ftcoDiteDatkmof  Ueaillc, 
below  Cntaania,  and  iio£  very  far  from  the  South  Pole. 
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CIRCLE  (cinulut,  a  Utfle  drele,  from  eircM.  a  ring), 
the  ^ure  formed  by  a  point  vhich  revolves  in  a  piano 
•nr&oe,  and  ^vavs  preserves  the  same  distance  from 
a  given  point  ^e  points  of  view  under  vhich  thia 
wora  mjgtat  be  oontidered  are  irith  relbrence,  flrst,  to  its 
properties  as  a  figure  of  geometry ;  second,  to  the  history  of 
the  researches  which  vere  made  fbr  centuries,  in  order  to 
diBCOTer  the  exact  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  dia- 
meter ;  third,  the  effect  of  the  properties  of  the  circle  upon 
several  branches  of  matbematice.  For  ibe  second,  we  refer 
to  the  vord  Quadrature  ;  we  shall  give  a  ftw  oi  the  first, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  third.  ^ 

The  word  circle  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  drcum- 
ferenee  or  boundary  line,  sometimes  the  inclosed  figure  or 
area.  Frequently  a  point  tn  a  circle  meanit  a  point  on  the 
circumference;  but  a  point  within  a  circle  always  means  a 
point  in  the  interior.  The  centre  is  the  point  from  which  . 
all  the  raeUi  drawn  to  the  curve  are  equal ;  a  diameter  is  a 
doaUendiaB. 

B 


lengthening  the  opponte  sidei  must  be  in  one  ttnfiht 

line. 


Draw  a  circle  with  a  centre  O,  and  let  O  A  be  any 
radius.  Draw  A  B  perpendicular  to  the  radius,  and  M  N 
also  perpendicular  to  tbe  radios.  Take  any  pomta,  P  and 
Q,  &C.  Then  among  the  most  essential  propnties  of  the 
circle  are  the  following : — 

1.  A  B  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle. 

2.  M  N  is  bisected  (halved)  by  V. 

3.  The  square  on  V  N  is  equal  to  the  xectan^e  (oblong), 
whose  ^es  are  A  V  and  V  L. 

4.  If  any  twochords(MN■ndAQ}entinW,theIect- 
anct^  whose  sides  are  U  W  and  W  N,  is  equal  to  that 
w^  udes  are  Q W  and  WA. 

3.  The  square  on  AB  is  equal  to  the  reetansle  whose 
sides  are  66  and  BH,  if  the  line  BH  be  any  hne  drawn 
through  B,  cutting  the  circle. 

5.  If  Q  move  round  the  circle,  and  A  and  P  remain 
fixed,  tbe  angle  (opening)  A  Q  P  preserves  the  same  mag- 
nitude throughout,  namely,  half  of  the  angle  A  OP,  and 
equal  to  the  angle  BAP. 

These  properties,  with  several  others  which  are  nribly 
True,  are  in  the  third  book  of  Euclid.  We  name  one  or 
two  others,  the  verifloation  oi  which  will  be  a  test  of  correct- 
ness in  drawing  fin-  those  who  know  how  to  use  the  oompass 
and  ruler. 

7.  From  any  point  T  exterior  to  a  <dnd^  two  tansents 
TX  and  TT  (of  equal  Iwgths)  pva  be  drawn.  LetTF  be 
called  Uw  of  a  Y-  tnen  if  any  number  of  poles  be 
liken  on  the  same  stra^ht  line  (which  call  the  polar  line), 
iD  their  chorda  pass  through  the  same  point;  which  last 
point  is  interior  to  the  circle  if  the  polar  line  be  altogether 
exterior ;  and  exterior,  if  the  polar  tine  out  the  circle. 

8.  If  any  hexagon,  having  no  opposite  sides  parallel,  be 
drawn  in  a  orble^  the  thiee  poiiits  of  intonection  made  by 
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To  find  the  curenmftnnoe  of  a  ebile  \inih  mm  tteo 
sufficient  nearness  for  pnetkel  pnrpoHaX  take  die  llltk 

Sart  of  355  times  the  diameter  (AL)  or  3-14159  tioM  4w 
iameter.  To  find  the  area  in  »quare  uniti,  multiply  Hm 
number  of  units  in  O  A  by  itselC  and  take  the  113th  pert 
of  355  times  the  result  (or  multiply  by  3*14159).  Qtnm. 
the  arc  AP,  and  the  radius  OA,  to  determhie  tkm  aiwle 
AO P  [see  Angle].  And  the  same  fi>r  the  inverse  ques- 
tion. To  find  the  area  of  tht  sector  AO  P  in  square  uniti^  " 
take  half  the  product  of  the  units  in  the  radius  and  the  are 
A  P.  These  are  the  principal  questions  which  can  be 
solved  by  a  person  unacquainted  with  trigonometry. 

The  influence  of  the  properties  of  the  circle  upon  ab- 
stract mathematical  analysis  has  been  so  great,  uiat  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  manner  in  whieh  Uw  means  of 
expression  derived  from  this  figure  have  been  used  wouhl 
fill  a  volume.  We  can  only  here 'give  such  a  deacrmtioa 
as  will  help  the  beginner  m  trigonometry  to  extend  his 
notions  of  the  symbols  he  uses.  Or^nally  the  sin^  coaine^ 
&c.  [Tri&onohetry]  meant  certain  hues  drawn  in  a 
circle,  with  reference  to  a  given  angle  at  the  centre.  Each 
angle  therefore  had  a  sine,  &c.  for  every  different  length 
which  the  radius  might  be  conceived  to  have.   But  uia 
intrododng  an  unnecessary  complexity  into  formula^  it 
was  thought  sufficient  always  to  suppose  the  radius  a  unit, 
which  watt  however  alwajrs  expressed.   Thus  in  the  fint 
stage  of  the  science  we  have  this  theorem :  *  The  sine  of  30^ 
is  half  the  radius,'  which  in  course  of  time  took  this  form, 
'The  radius  being  1,  sin.  30^  is  \'   Tim  method  amounted 
to  defining  the  sme,  &c  to  b^  not  tiie  lines  which  they 
originally  stood  for.  but  the  numerical  ntioa  vtibam  liaea 
to  the  radina.  Thus  the  rine,  eoeine^  &c  became  abatnet 
numbers.  The  next  step  was  to  make  the  ang^  itidf  aa 
abstract  number,  in  the  manner  which  [AnoliI  we  have 
called  the  theoretical  method  of  measurement ;  that  is,  in- 
stead of  measuring  the  angle  by  an  arbitrarily  choaen 
angle,  such  as  a  degree  or  a  minute,  tbe  numerical  ratio 
of  uie  arc  to  the  radius  became  the  measure  of  the  angle. 
One  extension  more  completed  the  subject   Anries  of 
more  than  four  right  angles  were  admitted,  conceived  to 
be  made  by  the  revolution  of  a  point,  which  was  conudered 
aa  having  made  more  revolutions  than  one.   Thus  any 
number  represented  some  angle,  and  had  its  sine,  coeine, 
&&   And  the  ai^lea  themselves  being  abstract  numbera, 
and  alao  their  sines,  &o,  it  followed  th^  all  the  propositions 
of  what  waa  tr^onometry,  an  application  <^  geometry,  be- 
came propMitions  of  trigonometry,  a  part  tx  pure  aritb- 
metie;  retaining  indeed  the  old  names  derived  fkem  geo> 
metry  (names  are  never  changed,  witness  die  nse  of  the 
term  square  in  ^ebra),  but  based  upon  the  notion  of 
number,  and  the  symbolic  operations  of  algebra.  Thus 
though  it  will  always  perhaps  be  thought  desirable  to  lead 
the  beginner  through  the  gate  of  geometry,  yet  there  must 
come  a  time,  if  he  continue  bis  studies  to  the  higher 
branches,  when  he  will  consider  a  sine  aa  a  number,  a 
function  of  a  number ;  for  instance,  x  being  a  number,  the 
sine  of  the  number  x  means  the  series 

X  -  —4  —  flee.  odmr.. 

2.3^2.3.4.5  . 

or  any  algebraical  form  which  is  equivalent  to  it 

This  ia  the  point  to  which  works  on  trigonometry  are 
rapidly  tending;  and  teeing  that  the  student  must  end,  tf 
he  pursue  his  course,  in  such  consideratJins,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  he  should  begin  in  the  same  manner,  to 
every  extent  which  is  consistent  with  not  forcing  ab^^ao- 
tions  upon  him  too  rapidly. 

The  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  of  a  oirde 
is  very  near  indeed  to  that  of  113  to  SM,  which  numbers 
this  diagram  will  keep  in  memory, 

113  I  S  i  i 
This  method  makes  tbe  drcumference  too  gnat  by 
about  twent^^even  fanndred-mOUonths  of  the  diameter, 
and  ia  therefbre  abundantly  exact.  But  fbr  common  pur- 
poses, take  the  dreumftrenee  at  three  times  the  diameter 
and  one-seventh  of  the  dbmeter,  which  does  not  err  more 
than  about  one  part  out  of  a  thousand  of  the  diametw,  and 
still  in  excess ;  that  is,  the  circumference  is  a  little  toes 
than  twenty-two-sevenths  of  the  diameter. 

CIRCLE,  ASTRONOMICAL.  Thourii  almost  all  the 
astronomical  and  tteo^sical  instilments  n&ch  aieati^fi^ 
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■lied  in  aiMiwuig  nf^in,  m  «ampowd  of  entire  circlet, 
Uu  term  attrmomical  eirele  is  ordinarily  conftned  to  those 
hufnuaenU  of  w}ucb  the  sole  or  principal  use  ig  the  mea- 
nuBowitt  of  angles  of  BlUmda  or  zenith  distance.  In  the 
fpemt  article  we  Bball  adopt  this  limitation,  and  restrict 
onrpelns  atill  ftuthar  to  a  description  of  the  construction 
and  me  of  those  droles  which  are  alhec  fixed  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian*  aa  the  mural  and  transit  circles,  or  which 
coQtiDUB  to  have  ihe  plane  of  the  principal  circle  vortical, 
though  luxaing  upon  an  axis,  as  the  cUtitude  and  azimuth 
rizcle.  F«  ouier  inBtrumenta  which  might  be  included 
under  the  term  oiroular,  the  reader  must  consult  the  arti- 
cles Eqvatobial,  RxFSA.TiNa  CiBCLB,  and  Thbodolbt. 

This  article  will  be  more  intelligible  with  some  iveUmi- 
aaxy  s^danatknu. 


Let  a  oircnlar  plate,  divided  into  300°,  turn  round  a 
concentric  axis  C,  fixed  into  the  block  SN,  so  that 
the  line  B  O,  moving  with  the  ciiole,  and  in  which  direction 
the  observer  is  supposed  to  look,  can  be  placed  in  any  direc- 
tion up  or  down.  A  and  B  are  two  pointers  attached  to 
the  block,  and  in  a  line  passing  through  the  centre.  The 
block  and  circle  are  supposed  to  be  upnght,  the  axis  C  and 
the  line  A  B  horizontal.  Also  when  the  line  of  sight  is  ver- 
tical, or  E  O  coincides  vrith  Z'Z,  0°  of  the  divisions  ought 
to  be  exactly  under  the  pointer  A.  It  is  evident  when 
the  line  of  sight  is  moved  through  any  angle  into  the  direc- 
tion E  O,  that  C  0°  must  have  moved  through  an  equal  angle, 
andthattbeZ  ZCO^  Z  AGO°,  orthe  araAr.  Hence 
if  an  object  is  seen  in  the  direction  B  O,  its  smiik  tKatance 
ZCOwulbetheimele  pointed  out  upon  the  divided  eixcle 
by  the  pointer  A.  I%i8  angle  is  tedhmeally  called  the  read- 
ing of  A  The  line  E  O  repiesants  the  direction  of  plain 
sigbta,  or  the  line  of  sight  w  a  telescope,  sometimes  called 
the  line  of  eotlimation  (from  collimarey  said  by  Facciolati 
to  be  a  mistake  for  collineare). 

If  when  E  0  is  vertical,  A  points  a  little  above  or  below 
the  0^,  or  zero  of  the  divisions,  the  difference  from  O''  is  called 
the  error  qf  coUimation,  which  may  be  corrected  by  shift- 
ing the  portion  of  A ;  but  when  the  quantity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  error  are  known,  there  is  no  need  to  make  any 
alteration.  For  instance,  let  A  point  to  2^*  when  the  line 
of  sight  is  vertical,  then  it  is  evident  that  when  the  line  of 
sight  is  in  the  direction  E  O,  the  zenith  distance  will  be 
equal  to  the  arc  from  2?  to  A,  or  2°  must  be  tubtraeted 
from  ib»  reading  of  A.  If  E  O  he  directed  anywhere 
betwsen  Z  and  N,  then  2?  must  be  added  to  the  readings 
of  A.  In  fiwt  the  pointer  may  be  placed  anywhere  in  the 
circumference  of  uie  circle,  and  the  divisions  may  com- 
mence in  any  part  of  the  circle  without  at  all  affecting 
the  accuracy  of  the  measurement  of  angles  of  zenith 
distance ;  hut  a  very  large  error  of  coUimation  would  be 
inoonveoient  in  practice.  The  second  pointer  B,  if  exactly 
in  a  diameter  with  A,  and  the  divisions  po^bot,  would 
evidwtly  give  the  same  result  aa  A.  Tnis  also  may 
have  an  error  of  oolhmation,  which  may  be  treated  pre- 
naAj  m  that  of  A ;  or  rathv,  the  emr  at  coUimation 


for  the  mean  of  two  or  more  p(^ten  ia  dotmuned  t 

onoe  and  by  the  same  operation.  Two  readings  have  th 
advantage  over  one,  that  if  some  of  the  divisions  should  b 
erroneously  placed,  it  is  not  likelv  that  equal  errors  in  th 
same  direction  should  ikll  at  the  same  time  undw  boi 
pointers ;  and  in  em  other  suppontion,  the  mean  td  the 
readings  will  he  slraoted  by  a  less  error  than  one  of  then 
Hence  tiie  advantage  of  multiplymg  the  readii^  tac  lei 
sening  the  errors  of  division;  it  is  evident  that  what  : 
improbable  for  two,  will  be  all  but  imposnhfe  for  six,  which  : 
the  number  used  in  the  Ghvenwich  circles.  There  is  howevc 
another  and  more  sensible  advantage  in  two  opposite  reading 
above  one.  Conceive  the  whole  dr^e  to  be  move^towards  2 
or  Z',  or  pushed  sidewavs  towards  N,(h-S;  still  so  long  as  E( 
continues  to  be  parallel  to  itself  which  it  must  be  S  it  cur 
tinues  to  b9  in  the  direction  of  a  very  distant  object,  th 
sum  of  thfi  readings  of  A  and  B  will  remain  the  same 
whatever  one  loses  the  other  will  gain.  Hence  it  is  nc 
necessary  that  the  axis  should  be  truly  circular,  or  tha 
the  centre  of  the  axis  should  be  exactly  concentric  with  th 
centre  of  the  divisions,  whii^  last  requisite  is  not  easil 
aooomplished  in  the  present  oonstruction  of  Engli^' 
dividiiw  engines.  In  all  circles  which  have  readings  dia 
metrically  opporite  to  each  other,  the  observer  ought  t 
consider  each  pair  as  only  one  reading  of  a  diameter^  an< 
not  as  two  unconnected  readings.  There  is  another  form  ii 
which  a  circular  instrument  for  measuring  altitudes  ma 
be  constructed;  the  divided  circle  may  be  fixed  to  th 
block,  and  the  line  of  sight,  E  O,  turn  upon  the  axis  C.  Ii 
this  case  the  pointers  must  be  connected  with  £  O,  am 
revolve  on  the  same  centre.  All  the  previous  remark 
are  equally  applicable. 

The  operation  of  noting  the  angles,  or  of  reading  op 
has  been  described  in  its  rudest  form,  as  it  seems  to  havi 
been  practised  b^  the  G^wks.  We  must  here  exploii 
somewhat  more  mmutdy  the  use  of  the  micrometer  micro 
scope.  (For  other  modes  of  subdivision,  see  VxufiER.) 


Fig.  2  is  a  Mferoimfer  ffltcroKope.  AB  is  lupposed  to  b« 
the  space  between  two  divisions  of  the  circle  which  is, 
generally  equal  to  S'.  The  object  diss  O,  which  is  Bome> 
bmes,  and  with  great  benefit,  nude  achromatic,  forms  at: 
ai>  an  inverted  image  of  AB,  as  a&.  Within  the  body  of  the' 
mi(»t)soope  there  is  a  dide,  represented  in  Fig.  3.  Tbis 
dide  is  drawn  forwards  by  a  fine  screw  (generally  of  IM 
threads  to  an  inch),  while  it  is  held  back  by  a  spring  lo^ 
avoid  hit  time  s  it  has  two  fine  wires  crossing  at  an  acute: 
angle  as  in  the  figure.  The  image  ab  should  fedl  exactly 
OA  this  cross,  and  Uie  two  lens  eve-piece  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  give  distinct  vision  of  hotn.  Also  five  revolutions  oC 
the  screw  should  move  the  cross  «a:oejl||jV  from  any  division 
of  the  circle  to  the  neighbouring  one.  Ilie  circular  plate  H 
is  fixed  by  ftictioiv.upan.the.lwad,jmd,ia  divided  iots 
60  parts,  whii^  oo^p^'mM£?d?SJ^  «<1  «• 
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md  off  by  a  pointer,  I,  Hio  entire  revtdutknu  of  the  abrew 
an  eotmted  by  a  sort  of  oomb,  or  indentedplate  fixed  near 
the  vim,  bat  not  movable  ivith  tfaenL  There  Is  a  Uttle 
prpjeetiug  tongiie  of  metal  opptmia  the  which  Is 

Men  betmen  the  teeUi  c^tiie  comb  at  each  whole  lerolution 
of  the  screw.  This  microscope  having  its  parts  at  the 
proper  distance  from  each  other,  and  being  pUoed  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  divided  circle,  must  be  supposed 
to  be  substituted  for  the  pointer  A,  in  Fig.  1 ;  the  ton^e  at  0 
in  the  oomb,  and  the  zero  of  the  divided  head  oppoute  to  itk 
index.  If  a  division  of  the  eirole  seems  exactly  to  cut  the  cross 
at  the  anffular  points,  the  observer  has  only  to  note  what  divi- 
sion of  the  circle  it  is.  and  that  is  the  reading,  just  as  with 
the  simple  painter.  .  Generally  however  one  division  will 
appear  above,  and  another  below  the  ctobb.  Since  the  divi- 
sions are  seen  inverted,  the  division  apparently  below  the  cross 
is  the  one  really  above,  which,  aceradii^  to  Fig.  1,  and  the 
IKisition  E  O,  is  the  division  immediately  lev  than  the  posi- 
tion of  the  microscope  or  pointer.  Turn  the  screw  round 
untQ  the  appearance  is'szaetly  the  same  as  in  F%.  4,  and 
suppose  that  the  tongue  baa  moved  over  two  teeth,  showing 
two  revolutions  of  the  screw,  and  the  index  is  half  way  be- 
tween 33  and  34  on  the  divided  head,  then  2'aiid  33'^  5  are 
to  be  added  to  the  degrees  and  minutes  <^  that  division. 
Now  that  division  is  50  5',  therefore  the  true  reading  is  50° 
7'  33"*d.  What  has  been  said  as  to  error  of  ooUimation  holds 
good  with  a  microscope  as  with  a  pointer.  When  the  hne  of 
sight  E  O  fells  between  Z  and  N,  then  the  next  least  divi- 
sion  will  be  really  below,  but  apparently  above  the  cross, 
and  the  measurement  should  be  made  to  it  The  screw  in 
this  case  must  be  turned  the  other  way,  and  instead  of  the 
divisions  of  the  head  shown  by  tlw  index,  their  diffoenee 
from  60  must  be  taken  Bat  the  seccmds.  A  Uttle  caution 
and  experience  will  guard  the  observer  against  mistake. 
The  lei^h  of  the  microscope  can  be  altued  by  serewin^  the 
tube  in  which  G  is  fixed,  and  the  raictaBeape  can  be  shifted 
in  its  support  to  and  from  the  circle  by  the  nuts  K  K,  A  A. 
It  is  evuent  that  by  tiiese  two  movements  the  size  of  the 
image  can  be  altered  as  well  as  its  situation  with  respect 
to  the  cross  wires.  (See  the  figure  of  the  altitude  and  azi- 
muth circle  for  the  mode  of  mounting  the  micrometer.)  The 
apparatus  of  the  micrometer  microscope,  shown  at  Fig.  3,  is 
frequently  attached  to  the  eye-end  at  a  telescope,  and  is 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  object  glass.  The  wires  are  then 
placed  across  the  sUde  and  at  nght  angles  to  it,  so  as  to 
be  parallel  with  other  wires  of  the  t^aecope.  If  these 
points  axe  eleaily  understood,  the  reader  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  nnderstandini;  the  rest  of  this  article.  [See  Hicao- 

MBTIR.] 

The  earliest  application  a  eirde  to  aitronomieal 
purposes  is  describeid  by  Ptolemy  iAlmag.  L 1 0),  who  calls  it 
from  its  use,  a  solsticial  circle.  This  oon^uts  of  a  smaller 
circle  turning  freely  within,  and  in  tiie  same  plane  with  a 
lai^r  and  fixed  oivided  vertical  circle.  Two  small  pro- 
jecting prisms  are  placed  in  a  diameter  of  the  inner  circle 
ftx  a  Ime  of  sight,  and  pointers  are  also  fixed  on  the  inner 
circle  which  move  on  the  fhee  of  the  outer  circle.  The 
instrument  thus  formed  is  to  be  careftdly  adjusted  by  a 

{ilumb  line  and  meridian  line  in  the  ]dane  of  toe  muidian. 
n  obsoTing  the  sun,  the  inner  movable  circle  was  turned 
round  until  the  shadow  of  the  upper  prism  exactly  oovesed 
the  lover  prism,  when  the  pcdnten  marked  the  earespond- 
mg  division  upon  the  outer  fixed  eiiele.  Hie  innm  carele 
seems  to  have  been  employed  as  the  most  accurate  mode 
of  giving  a  rotatory  motiim  to  the  lint  of  eolHmatvmy 
eonoentne  with  the  divided  circle.  If  a  bar,  carryii^  the 
Xne  of  nght  and  the  pointers,  be  supposed  to  revolve 
on  an  axis,  it  is  the  second  case  of  Fig.  ].  The 
language  cf  Ptolemy  does  not  inform  us  who  was  the 
mventor  of  this  instrument,  or  even  that  it  was  eVer 
made  or  used.  Delambre  conjeotuiea  with  some  pro- 
lAbility,  that  it  Is  due  to  Eratosthenes,  though  he  in- 
clines to  thitik  that  the  celebrated  measure  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  taliptic  by  that  astronomer,  vis.,  that  the 
distance  between  the  tropics  is  equal  to  ^  of  the  circum- 
ference, was  deduced  from  observations  with  the  gnomon. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  eertain  that  tiie  nbtiatU  circle 
was  the  bestpeantiiveil  mstrnmaiit  of  wfaish  we  find  any 
seeount  untQ  the  ttne  of  RoftiHr;  and  it  beani,  m  wiu 
be  sem,  a  very  dose  analogy  te  tfaie  modiRi  mnnd  oirole 
«f  Trougfaton. 

Except  the  complioated  astrolabe  of  Hi^parobtts, 
vhieheoiiiisted  of  five  eanmtaiaaMM,  so  eoiMxived  as 


to  have  one  circle  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptio,  and  anothe 
at  right  angles  to  it,  we  do  not  find  the  entire  circle  em 
ployed  in  large  instruments  before  the  time  of  Tych 
Bxahd,  and  wen  only  &r  an  equatoriaL  The  supposed 
authori^  and  examiHe  of  Ptolemy,  who  proposed  a  quR> 
drant,  and  the  desire  of  increasing  ^3aa  sensibOity  of 
instruments,  by  enlarging  Uw  scale  of      divislims,  Uinded 
astronomers  to  the  mas^  solid  advantages      the  entire 
circle. 

In  1704  Roemer  erected  his  Rota  meridiana,  at  tranat 
circle,  in  his  ]ffivate  observatory  1"  due  west  of  the  astro- 
nomical tower  of  Ciopenh^en.  He  had  invented  the 
simple  transit  and  the  altitwe  and  azimuth  circle  about 
fourteen  years  earlier,  and  in  this  new  instrument  he 
very  happily  combined  {he  qualities  of  a  transit  teles- 
cope with  those  of  a  meridian  altitude  circle.  .  In  a  letter 
to  Leibnitz,  19th  Deoembor,  1700,  he  had  ah^y  said, 
'  that  the  qtiadrant  and  sextant  ought  no  longer  to  be 
used,  and  tlut  he  would  rely  mtoe  on  an  entire  circle  of 
four  ftet  than  on  a  quadrant  of  a  ten-ftet  circle.*  (MiaeeU. 
Berolin.  conHnuai.  iL  p.  276.)  A  descrijition  and  figure 
the  Rota  meridiana  are  to  be  found  in  the  Basia  Astrmoma, 
p.  143,  Tab.  viil.,  of  his  pupil  Horrebow,  Rqfmie,  1735, 
with  a  specimen  of  three  days*  observations.  The  altitude 
and  aximuth  circle  is  described  in  p.  43,  and  flgiued  in 
Tab.  iL  of  the  same  work. 

The  Rota  mtricUana  at  Roemer  was  a  divided  circle 
set  upon  a  hollow  double  cone,  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  cones,  and  concentric  with  them,  the  circle 
being  near  one  end  of  the  axis.  The  divisions  were  read 
by  two  microscope  verniers,  fixed  in  a  diameter  of  the  oirole 
on  one  of  the  supports  o[  the  axis.  For  ganoal  purposes, 
this  is  perhaps  as  well  a  designed  instrument  as  nas  ever 
been  onutnieted,  yet  it  was  not  imitated  till  about  three  or 
four  years  ago^  wnwi  a  similar  eonstruction  was  reeom- 
mended  by  Mr.  Fond,  and  adopted  fi>r  the  observatory  at 
Paramatta.  A  second  on  a  much  larger  scale  is  just 
finished  for  the  observatory  at  Oxford;  both  these  are  by 
Mr.  T.  Jones.  Notwithstanding  the  advice  and  practice  of 
Roemer,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  entire  circle  was  used 
for  astronomical  purposes  until  Mayer  proposed  his  re- 
peating rejecting  circle.  His  description  was  published 
m  1770  {TabuUe  Solares,  p.21,  plate  ii.),  but  the  repeating 
reflecting  circle  did  not  come  into  use  until  modified  and 
perfected  by  Boida  about  1787. 

In  1784  the  Danish  astronomer  Bugge  published  his 
Obeervatione*  AatrimomietB,  Bauniee,  ui  wlueh  he  gives 
a  figure  and  description  of  a  vertical  <arde  of  four  feet  diar 
meter  revolving  in  anmutl^  p.  liii.  Tab.  viiL  and  ix. ;  it 
seems  a  smalla  one  had  been  iiaed  ill  the  survey  of  Den* 
mark  as  early  as  1 762. 

Ramsden  undertook  an  altitude  and  azhnuth  drcle  for 
the  observatory  of  Palermo  in  1 788,  and  completed  it  1789. 
This  is  dMoribed  by  Piaszi  {Delia  ^eeoia  Astronomica  di 
Palermo,  1703),  with  four  (dates  of  the  instrument  and  its 
details.  (See  too  Pearton't  Astronomy,  vol.  ii..  p.  413,  plate 
xxiii.)  It  is  with  this  circle  tlut  the  declinations  of  P^uzi's 
oelebrated  catalogue  were  determined.   In  lf92Tronghton 

Srfeoted  his  altitude  and  azimuth  oilrcle ;  and  in  1793 
r.  Francis  WoUaatim  published  in  the  PkOoviphioal 
Trantaetiom  a  denriptum,  with  a  plate,  of  his  transit 
oirde:  Bmda'fl  repeating  drale  seems  to  have  been  fizrt 
used  about  1787,  in  connectiiig  the  meridians  <st  "fvm  and 
Oreenwidi.  The  advantages  of  the  circular  fiurm  were  now 
tfppreoiated ;  its  superior  stren^h  and  symmetry,  tbe  elimi- 
natirai  of  any  error  of  excentriaty  by  opposite  readmgSi  and 
the  diminution  of  errors  of  division  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  readings,  or  by  reversing  the  iiistrument,  were 
placed  b'byonti  dispute.  Various  altmtions  were  made 
m  parts  ^  these  instruments,  and  new  eontrivances  and 
conveniences  applied,  but  nothing  very  novd  in  principle 
was  struck  out  tul  Troughton  erected  a  six-feet  mural  cir<4e 
at  Greenwich  in  1S12.  AAer  some  oontroversy  tiiis  form 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  those  British  observatories 
which  Can  afford  a  second  observer  for  the  transit. 

The  Umits  of  the  present  work  will  not  allow  a  de- 
tailed aoeoont  of  any  one  instrument,  and  sUU  lev  a 
description  of  (be  numerous  variationB  which  have  been 
introduced  according  to  the  views  of  astronomers  and 
artists.  We  shall  give  a  general  view  of  the  two  most  es* 
sentisA  feniu^  the  mnnl  meridian  oinile  and  the  altitudo 
and  aiimnth  dnlek     eortatnwted  byltovghton  and  his 
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The  weotDpaiiyiaff  fignre  of  the  muni  circle  of  ^ngh- 
ton  ii  m»ied  ftom  uitt  prefixed  to  the  Greenwich  Obser- 
mioiu  iir  1812,  with  the  ftubwquent  HltenttionB.  The 
dnle  is  ftamed  as  itrongly  as  poauble  (it  might,  po*!!^ 
in  some  cases,  be  advantageouBly  cast  in  one  piece),  and 
is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  and  concentric  with  a  long,  hollow 
conical  axis.  This  axis  rests  and  turns  in  two  coUars,  one 
towards  each  end  of  the  cone,  fixed  at  the  front  and  back 
of  a  stone  pier,  three  or  fbur  feet  in  depth,  and  there  are 
font  screws  at  the  back  for  adjustmg  the  horizontal  axis 
in  inclination  or  uimttth.  The  circle  a  divided  on  its 
edge  to  Sf,  upon  a  nuxow  ring  of  gold  or  other  metal  let 
into  the  lun;  diviwHW  are  read  by  the  six  mkro- 
matefHatdaoaeopeB  at  A,  B;  C»  D;  E,  F.  The  telescope  Is 
ftud  at  r^ht  angles  upon  an  axis  whMi  works  within  the 
hollow  eomeal  axis  of  the  circle,  and  can  be  mored  upon  the 
eacele  into  anypontion ;  it  is  held  &st  by  clamps  towards  tlfe 
olfjeet  and  eje-end.  At  the  eye^nd  then  are  three  or 
mors  Tortieal.  and  one  horizontal  wire,  and  a  micrometer, 
which  oanies  a  second  horizontal  wire  parallel  to, the  fixed 
wire.  To  jnrevent  wear,  and  to  give  ease  and*  smooth- 
ness to  the  motion  of  the  circle,  two  large  friction  wheels 
on  mqwnded  in  front  of  the  pier  from  the  arms  at 
two  lems,  whtoh  by  oountwpoises  may  be  m&de  to 
support  ^e  wholn  <ff  part  of  the  weight  of  the  instrument 
T^j  mm  upwards  upon  a  rii^  on  the  axis,  between  the 
oiiele  ilHtf  and  the  pur.  Then  are  several  small  omtri- 
Tuwes  whfeh  need  not  hen  be  mentioned,  aa  our  design  is 
valy  to  giro  an  idea  of  tiw  nature  d  the  instrument 
For  a  more  minute  daiorrotiim  the  readn  must  ecmsidt 
^araorit  Axirtmomy,  voL  i^.  472,  488,  pkta  xx.  The 
above  description  twlongs  to  the  mural  oiiele  as  eon* 
struetad  by  'noughton.  In  one  or  two  later  instanees  the 
collars  have  been  exehanged  Ar'Y*s,  that  is,  angular 
notohaa  in  pisoes  cf  metal,  la  the  hope  of  making  the  in- 


strument serve  for  tran  •  but  this  has  not  ve  believe, 
yet  been  performed  satisfiiMorily.  Dr.  Rabmson,  in  the 
circle  made  for  the  observatory  at  Armagh,  preferred  having 
the  diviskms  cut  on  the  back  of  the  iosttumentf  and  ike 
microscopes  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a  dreular  pier,  with 
several  other  alterations  (for  which  see  Mem.  Ast.  Soc^ 
voL  ix.)  The  divisions  of  the  circle  are  cut  by  Traughton'a 
method.   [See  Graduation.] 

After  the  instrument  is  erected  on  its  pier,  the  axis  must 
be  placed  horizontally,  or  the  plane  of  the  circle  verticaL 
This  may  be  done  by  a  plumb-line  apparatus,  which  gene- 
rally aceompanies  the  instrument;  or  more  aoeurately  by 
making  a  star  peas  the  meridian  wire  at  the  ssino  time 
when  seen  directly,  and  also  when  seen  zeflected  in  a  troi^h 
filled  with  mercury  or  water.  See.  Theftmrserewsatthehack 
of  the  pier  supply  the  means  of  effecting  this.  The  second 
adjustment  or  pucing  the  line  of  sight  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis,  may  be  penbrmed  by  two  distant  marks  to  the 
north  or  south  of  the  circle,  which  have  been  prevkmily 
coirectlyplaced  by  means  of  a  transit ;  or  by  a  otdlimatii^ 
transit  [OoLLiiUToa] ;  and  finally,  the  instrument  may  be 
placed  in  the  mwidian,  either  by  a  mark,  or  by  observations 
of  ciroum^lar  stars  above  and  below  pole,  or  byobserva- 
tions  of  higb  and  low  stars,  just  as  a  teansit  [1W.n8it.} 
Or  Uie  position  of  the  plane  described  by  the  Una  of  sight 
with  rmect  to  the  meridian,  may  be  determined  by  com- 
paring the  passages  of  start  over  tho  meridian,  as  oMerved 
anth  »0  drcle  and  with  the  tzanrit  at  tho  same  tinw :  whesi 
the  law  (tf  the  emva  being  taiown,  and  also  the  amount  of 
their  mm,  their  wweetiva  values  are  easily  ascertained  and 
corteetad.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  small  errors 
in  any  u  all  Uieae  adjustments  will  nut  vitiate  the  reaulta 
and  that  the  moon  is  the  only  celestial  body  sensibly  af 
facted  by  ordinary  variatiotts  from  the  true  meridian. 

The  muial  eirela  ^^^^^Of^^^^p^  distmieai 
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oa  tht  mnidiu,  and  the  ohatmSm  ii  pevfthaudthiu: — 
tdewope  n  pointed  naarly  in  the  oiractLan  of  the  oh- 
jaet,  ind  t&e  eirele  llxed  by  the  clomp  in  that  poeitiott: 
then  the  uubrument  is  moved  hy  the  alow  motion-screw  of 
the  ^unp,  until  the  horizontal  wire  exactly  cuta  the  star 
m  two,  or  bUectt  it,  at  or  near  the  meridian  wire.  If  the 
olrieet  be  the  sun  or  moon,  or  a  planet  having  a  consider- 
able dise,  the  wire  ia  made,  a  tatngent  to  its  illuminated 
edge.  WiUi  the  sun,  a  dark  fdaM  is  put  on  the  eye-end  to 
protect  the  sight,  and  at  night  a  lamp  placed  t^posite  the 
emtre  of  the  telescope  throws  light  tlmnigh  a  gtezed  afwr- 
ture,  which  is  again  reflected  by  a  polished  metal  ring 
placed  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  bo 
u  to  Ulnmimte  the  field  of  view  and  show  the  wire  dis- 
tmetly.  This  light  oau  be  modified  at  the  pleasufe  of  the 
observer,  and  the  ^iparatua  fbr  this  purpose  is  shown  on 
the  telescope.  The  mural  drele  has  been  used  somewhat 
difbnntly  by  diffimnt  observers.  When  Tronshton  proposed 
a  mural  eirele  for  Greenwich,  he  said  that  all  observations 
should  be  conndered  as  distances  from  the  pole ;  and  that 
the  place  of  the  pole  on  the  instrument  (i. «.  the  reading  of 
the  eirele  when  toe  telesoope  punts  to  the  pole)  sbonldbf 
determined  from  the  successive  up|>er  and  lower  culmina- 
tions of  Polaris,  and  other  close  drcumpolar  stars.  The 
north  polar  distances  of  stars  might  thus  be  measured 
and  registered  with  the  help  of  a  correct  table  of  refraction, 
without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
which  is  only  wanted  for  converting  polar  distances  into 
altitudes  or  zenith  distances,  for  computing  refliaction  and 
parallax.  The  latttude  of  the  observatory  might  be  sub- 
sequently deduced  bycomparii^  the  polar  distances  of  stars 
near  the  senith,  fir  mstanee,  of  y  Draconis  at  Greenwich, 
with  the  senith  diitaiiee  the  same  star  observed  by  the 
zenith  sector  or  the  zenith  tube.  [Zenith  Sector.}  The 
observations  could  be  checked  by  combining  them  wUh 
obsemtions  by  reflection,  when  the  star  is  seen  reflected 
from  the  surrace  of  a  trough  of  quicksilver.  In  a  climate 
so  variable  as  that  of  England,  Mr.  Pond,  then  astronomer 
royal,  fijund  it  advisable  to  modify  the  plan  thus  suggested. 
He  first  fiHmed  an  apjnroximate  catalogue  of  the  north  pdar 
distances  of  several  stars  by  these  or  other  means,  whicn  he 
perfieeted  as  follows : — ^Assuming  the  approximate  catali^e 
to  be  correct,  even  Aiture  observed  place,  compared  with 
the  place  computed  from  the  catalogue,  •presented  a  differ- 
ence, which  he  called  the  index  error  of  the  instrument, 
and  from  the  observations  of  several  stars  he  obtained  a 
mem  index  error.  This  mean  index  error  wss  then  ap- 
plied to  each  of  the  observatioiu,  and  a  corrected  catalogue 
thus  produoed,  which  by  repeating  the  process  leaves  no  con- 
stant error  exeejpt  such  as  may  be  common  to  all  the  stars  em- 
[doyed;  such,  for  instance,  as  an  original  error  in  assuming 
all  the  polar  distances  too  large  or  too  small.  Now  an  error 
of  this  nature  affbcta  all  stars  at  their  superior  passEWo  ahke, 
and  makes  them  all  equally  appear  too  near  to  or  too  nr  from 
the  foic ;  but  it  affects  the  superior  and  inferior  passages  of 
the  circumpolar  stars  by  equal  and  contrary  quantities.  Hence 
the  difference  between  the  mean  of  two  sets  of  observations 
of  Polaris  and  other  circumpolar  stars,  one  set  being  de- 
duced solely  from  upper,  and  tiie  other  solely  firom  lower 
enlminatious,  is  clearly  equal  to  twice  the  mean  error  in  the 
assumed  place  of  the  pole  with  rentect  to  the  stars ;  and  this 
correction  being  applied  to  all  the  stars,  a  new  and  more 
oorreet  standard  catalogue  was  fbnned,  to  be  uain  cor- 
ractel  and  improved  by  future  observationa.  It  a  evident 
that  the  amis  of  the  origioally  aasnmed  catalogue  are  now 
whdly  eUminated.  By  ^lifting  the  place  of  the  telescope  on 
the  instrumrat,  fresh  divisions  were  brought  into  use  for 
esch  star.  The  aeeuraey  of  the  tables  of  refinction  em- 
ptoved  might  have  been  tested  by  the  a^ement  of  near 
ana  distant  circunpolar  stars,  in  assigning  the  same  value 
for  this  correction,  to  the  polar  point.  The  only  defect  vx 
this  method  seems  to  be,  that  it  assumes  the  accuracy  of  the 
instrument  or  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  of  refraction ;  and 
that  if  either  or  both  be  imperfect,  the  final  results  are  not 
m  a  form  suited  to  investigation. 

Another  mode  was  adopted  by  Mr-  Pond  after  1834,  when 
a  second  mural  circle,  made  by  Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Charing 
Cross,  was  erected  at  Greenwich.  Suppose  several  stars  to  be 
observed  the  same  evening  in  two  groups,  which  call  Aand 
B.  All  the  stars  m  group  Aare  observed  by  both  circles  by 
direct  vision ;  the  stars  of  group  B  ere  observed  directly  by 
one  eirele,  suppose  Jones,  and  by  reflection,  Irtr  Troughton. 
(«t  the  nwaa  oi  the  rea^i^  «  group  A,  1^  J<mes,  exceed 


the  mean  of  the  nadfaigs  the  same  group  by  Troughton, 
by  W;  then  it  is  clear,  the  instruments  continuing  m  the 
same  state,  that  if  from  the  observation  of  any  other  star,  bj 
Jones,  you  tubtraet  m",  you  will  have  the  reading  which 
Troughton  would  have  shown,  barring  accidental  errors,  and 
vice  vertA,  that  on  aebUng  m"  to  any  observation  by  Trougn- 
ton,  you  will  get  the  corresponding  observation,  with  the  same 
exceptions,  which  would  have  been  made  by  Jones.  Again, 
let  a  star  in  group  B  be  taken,  and  let  D  be  the  an^ 
read  off  by  Jones,  the  star  being  then  seen  directly,  and  it 
the  angle  by  Troughton,  the  star  being  seen  by  reflection. 
Then  according  to  what  has  been  said  above,  D — m"  is 
the  angle  which  TVoughton  would  have  given  by  direct 
vision,  and  consequently  the  an^le  between  the  star  seen 
directly  and  by  reflection,  which  is  twice  the  altitude  of  the 

.  R-D«" 
star,  =  R  —  D  +  m",  or  the  altitude  =  — - —  -^  -r- 

i  i  ' 

Again,  as  the  reading  which  corresponds  to  the  horizontal 
position  of  the  telescope  is  evidently  D  +  altitude  of  the 
star  by  Jones,  and  R  —  altitude  or  depression  of  the  star 
by  Troughtmi,  we  shall  find  for  that  reading,  or  the  hori- 

R  -h  D   .  m" 


tontaJ  pcuntt  as  it  is  called,  in  Jones, 


a 


in  Troughton, 


In  this  way  each  of  the  stars 


R+D 

2    ~  a  • 

in  group  B  gives  a  firesh  value  for  the  horizontal  point 
in  each  instrument,  and  the  mean  of  the  determinations 
for  each  drole  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  reducing  every 
observation  by  that  circle.  Thus  the  readmg  of  eaeh 
direct  observatifm  of  the  stars  in  group  A  with  Twughtim, 
being  Muhtraeted  firom  the  mean  value  of  its  horiffm* 
tal  point,  will  give  the  true  altitude  of  the  stars  in 
group  A,  and  the  same  value  of  the  horizontal  point 
beang  tubtraeted  from  every  reflected  observation  of 
group  B,  by  this  cin^,  leaves  in  like  manner  the  true  alti- 
tude, which  is  all  the  astronomer  demands  from  the  circle. 
This  method  requires  the  groups  A  and  B  to  be  snfficientiy 
numerous  for  eluninating  the  chance  errors  of  mere  obser- 
vation, and  to  be  distributed  over  various  parts  of  the  circle 
to  destroy  feulta  of  form  or  of  division.  It  is  also  sup- 
posed that  the  circles  are  instruments  of  nearly  equal 
goodness,  and  that  each  is  as  perfect  as  art  can  make  it.  If 
they  should  be  defective,  the  discrepancies  in  the  partial 
determinations  of  the  horizontal  point  will  show  it,  and 
the  aatrononiOT  must  then  attest  to  discovw  the  lav 
and  the  cause  iff  the  defect  The  comlnnation  of  two 
dreles  to  form,  as  it  wen,  mw  instrument,  has  only  been 
tried  at  Greenwich,  but  there  it  has  {«oved  eminoitfy  sue- 
eessftil ;  Mr.  Pond's  opinion,  after  long  eiqterienoe,  bein^ 
that  thepair  icere  more  than  twice  a*  powerful  ae  a  tingU 
one.  The  same  astronomer  suggested  an  analwoia 
method  for  one  circle.  Observe  the  groups  A  and  B  all 
directly  one  night,  and  on  afoUowu^  night  observe  A  (iir«(*J/y, 
and  B  by  reflection.  A  comparison  between  the  groups  A 
on  different  nights  (the  change  of  place  in  the  stars  and  in 
the  refraotion  being  allowed  for)  will  nve  you  the  variation 
or  change  of  place  of  the  instrument  and  microscopes ;  and  by 
applying  this  to  the  stars  observed  on  either  of  the  nights, 
you  will  have  observations  of  the  same  stars  on  different 
nights,  1^  direct  and  reflected  vision,  but  with  an  un- 
ehan^d  instrument  Hence  the  double  altitudes  of  B  are 
fimn^  and  also  the  horizontal  |ioint  for  one  of  the  nights 
whieh  when  inerMsed  or  diminished  by  the  variation  w>ve 
found,  is  the  horizontal  point  for  the  other.  This  method, 
or  one  similar  to  it,  is,  we  believe,  followed  at  Edinburgh 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  it  is  found  that  these  m- 
struments  are  so  steady  and  unfluctuating,  that  the  same 
value  of  the  horizontal  point  results  from  the  observations 
of  several  days.  In  this  system  the  observations  of  one  day 
are  made  dependent  on  those  of  another,  when  the  atmo- 
spheric circumstances  may  be  widely  different  It  has,  how- 
ever, one  advantage  over  the  previous  method  with  two 
circles,  that  it  places  more  directly  in  evidence  the  individu&l 
errors  of  the  instrument  The  differences  which  may  be 
found  between  the  partial  determinations  of  the  horizontal 
point  on  the  same  night,  and  on  different  sides  of  the 
smith,  will  show  vhat  lelianoe  is  to  be  placed  on  it  and 
on  the  obsaver. 

When  the  mural  circle  was  ereoted  at  Cambridii^ 

Professor  Airy  selected  the  fbllowii^  plan*  of  ^  

the  horizontal  or  senith  voiotgitiSShieb} 
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to  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope  has  already  heen  mentioned. 
The  value  of  a  revolution  of  this  micrometer  having  been 
very  exactly  measured^  and  the  parallelism  of  its  movable 
wire  with  the  horizontal  wire  carefully  ascertained,  and 
also  the  reading  of  the  divided  head  when  the  two  wires 
coincide,  the  telescope  is  set  pretty  nearly  in  the  position  at 
vhich  A  star  by  ruction  would  be  on  uie  horizontal  wire, 
the  eirele  is  then  flrmlv  clamped,  and  the  microscopes  are 
tead  off.  When  the  star  is  at  a  oonvenient  distance  from 
the  meridiui  wire,  it  is  bisected  by  the  micrometer  wire 
without  stirring  the  circle.  When  this  is  done,  and  the 
time  noted,  the  circle  is  undamped,  and  the  star  bisected 
by  direct  vithn  on  the  fixed  horUontal  wire,  by  turn- 
ing the  whole  circle  round,  and  the  time  is  again  noted. 
If  the  star  had  been  observed  in  both  instances  upon  the 
KBridlan  and  upui  the  fixed  wiie,  it  it  clear  that  the 


reading  coirespoudinff  to  the  hotiiontal  positian  of  tha 
tdeaoope  would  he  hm  way  between  the  indin^  of  deva- 
R  +  D 

tion  and  depxesfion,  or  ^  — ^  .  Hie  eorteetion  to  the 

meridian  is  easiljr  found  and  applud,  the  times  being  known. 
Again,  if  the  distanoe  between  the  fixed  and  micrometer 
wire  be  equal  to  n",  it  is  clear  that  the  reeding  of  R  is 
greater  or  less  by  n"  than  it  would  have  been  If  the  ob- 
servation had  hem  made  w^  the  fixed  wire,  and  that  th« 
Airther  oorreetim      the  miennnetv  is  made  an^jr  by 

the  addition  or  subtraction  of  —  to  the  value  already 

found  of  the  horizontal  point.  In  the  Cambridge  Oliservn- 
tions.  Professor  Airy  tabulated  the  reading  correspond- 
ing to  the  unith  position  of  the  tdescope.    Fran  a  menu 
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•r  iDali  ililwuhwirmii  ntdtag  at  ih»  imiih'point 
■  Mttlttd,  and  all  ob»emtioiu  nade  in  tbe  (odmaiy 
var,  redooed  to  altitudes  or  leaith  diatanoea.  tot 
thu  mode  of  observingt  tha  micrometer  should  be  eu^ui- 
ut^f  perfeo^  and  carefully  watched.  On  oomponng 
the  lenith  pointa  deduced  tton  low  and  high  Btar)^  to  the 
nortik  and  aouth  of  the  wnith,  F|K>fas8(»F  Airr  disoovoed 
•ome  anomaliea,  the  oaosea  of  which-  have  not  yet  been 
ftiUy  aaeartained.  {Cambruigs  Obtervatiom,  1833,  p.  37.) 
Hiey  Beam,  however,  to  exist  in  other  mural  oirolot, 
and  pwBihly  in  oir<^  of  a  different  conatructioii. 

Tha  miorometar  microscopes,  in  what  hag  been  said,  are 
nppoaed  to  be  exactly  a^juated,  ao  that  five  rerolulimaof 
the  Borew  oarry  the  cfoea  of  the  wirea  preeiaely  over  atpace 
ati'  on  the  Binle.  It  it  not  poaaiUe  to  make  thia  a^juat- 
ment  with  pwftot  aoouraeT.  nor  would  it  be  permanent ; 
but  it  is  not  neoeaaary.  By  ezamiuing  the  value  of  the 
rww,  aa  they  axe  ealled,  t. the  measuzea  in  revolutioaa 
and  pwrtaof  the  aerewof  the  6'  apaoee  in  the  circle,  a  mean 
value  of  the  measure  of  S'  bjr  toe  aix  microacopes  ia  ob- 
tained, from  time  to  time,  which  may  be  a  little  greater  or 
Ian  than  five  revolutionB.  In  this  case,  the  mean  of  the 
micrometer  readings,  i.  <^  of  the  single  miuutea  and  parts, 
muat  in  each  observation  be  altered  in  the  proportion  of 
the  value  thua  ascertained  to  S'.  U,  for  instance,  the  mean 
value  of  the  ^  spaces  on  the  circle  were  apparently  fi'  b"A 
by  the  microacopes,  ||,  must  be  aabtracted  nom  the  minutes 
and  seecmda  indicated  by  the  mean  of  the  microscopes. 
For  actual  a^ustment,  the  fbUowing  directions  may  be 
maAiI.  A  midometer  micnwoope  is  a^iusted  when  the 
image  of  the  diviuom  of  the  eude  is  named  upon  the 
crass  wires  the  microseopes,  and  its  size  is  exactly  equal 
to  Ave  revolutiona  of  the  screw.  Suppose  the  viskm  of  the 
wiraa  and  of  the  divisions  to  be  permot,  but  that  the  space 
of  y  is  paased  over  by  four  revolutiona  and  fifty  parts  of 
the  aerew.  It  is  evident  that  the  image  is  too  small, 
and  it  must  be  made  larger  by  dnwing  out  by  the  screw 
the  object  glass  G,  and  bringing  it  nearer  the  limb.  In 
this  case  nowever  the  image  is  formed  between  the 
wires  and  the  eye-pieoe,  and  therefore  the  whole  body  of 
the  microscope  most  be  drawn  &om  the  circle  until  the 
inu«e  foils  on  the  cross  wires.  It  will  now  be  found  that 
the  un^  oi6'  u  la^{er  than  before,  and  it  must  be  again 
measur^  by  the  bcmw.  In  fliia  way  by  gradual  attempts 
tlie  miBRMocqpe  may  be  perfootly  adjusted,  but  the  ope- 
tmtioii,  if  oomplete  aoouiaay  be  aimed  at,  is  very  fotigumg 
and  troublesome. 

The  gweral  fbrm  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth  {lircle  will 
be  seen  fhon  the  woodcut.  The  lower,  horizontal,  or  aii- 
muth  cird^  is  fixed  on  three  strong  radii  which  have  foot 
screws  at  th«r  extremities,  and  a  strong  vertical  steel  axis 
riaii^  fin»n  thor  intersection.  On  this  axis  the  whole  of 
the  upper  works  move  freely  and  smoothly  on  a  conical  cap 
accurately  fitted  and  ground  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  tw 
axis.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  cap  is  fixed  a  broad  circular 
plate  on  which  the  two  pillars  rest  which  support  the  circle 
and  telescope.  The  microscopes  for  readii^  the  azimuth 
circle  are  ^ed  on  the  pillara.  Ontrimers  stand  on  the  top 
of  pfllars,  each  of  which  curies  a  no^  or  Y,  which  can  be 
rused  «c  depreesed  by  a  screw.  The  vertioal,  altitude  or 
declinatiiM  circle  is  fiamod  with  a  view  to  strength  and 
Uffhtness,  and  its  divided  fooe  is  read  by  two  microscopes 
pboed  on  the  end  of  the  curved  tube,  which  is  formed 
something  like  a  pair  of  horns,  and  fixed  across  the  top  of, 
one  of  the  pillara.  The  circles  are  usually  divided  to  6',  and 
subdivided  by  the  micrometer  mioroscopes  to  seeonda.  The 
graduation  of  the  htnisontal  circle  generaUy  rans  firom  0°  to 
360*>.  the  vertical  circle  is  differently  divided  according  to 
the  pleasure  ai  the  artist  or  observer^  A  little  consider- 
ation will  enable  any  one  to  applf  the  rules  given  for 
reading  mierosoopes  to  each  particular  case.  We  shall 
neafc  indiflbrently  of  altitudes  and  xenith  distances,  unce 
toqr  an  inunediately  doivable  one  frtm  the  other.  The 
wins  irf  the  teleaoope  are  iUnminsfd  by  a  lamp  which 
ihines  in  at  we  ena  of  Urn  «ob8  or  traasit  axis  of  the 
nrtical  cdrde^  and  ia  zafleeted  oa  the  wins  by  a  pleroed 
ptdiabad  rii^;  set  disgfmalljr.  There  are  two  sensible 
ground  levels,  one  of  whidi  is  attached  to  the  horns  sup- 
porting the  upper  microscopes ;  another,  which  ia  free,  can 
be  av^ied  through  the  openii^  of  the  circle  to  the  pivots 
of  u»  c»osa  axis.  This  cross  level  and  its  adjusting 
aerews  will  be  understood  by  the  aceompanying  figure. 

Than  analaaqiand  sm  nurring  aerewi  to  Mdi  dnie 


to  fix  thmi,  andtoipiretlw  fnwof  l«MfiigVirol««l 
with  the  teteseoiM. 


IIDatadMd  or  Tnott  Urd.] 


The  fint  adjnatment  is  that  of  setting  the  vertical  axia 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  Turn  the  instrument  until 
the  fixed  level  is  nearly  parallel  to  two  of  the  foot-screws, 
and  place  the  bubble  in  the  middle  by  the  ftx>t-screws. 
Then  moving  the  instrument  half  round  in  azimuth,  brii^ 
the  bubble  again  to  the  middlb ;  half  by  the  fi^ot-screws, 
and  tho  other  half  by  the  screws  which  raise  <a  depress 
one  wd  of  the  levd.  If  this  is  ear^Uly  done,  and  the 
oirole  restwed  to  its  original  positioii,  the  bubl^  will  be 
still  in  tiw  middle  but  if  not,  it  must  be  brought  thne,  half 
by  the  foot-aorewi,  and  the  veat  1^  the  level-screw.  Now, 
turning  the  instrument  a  quarter  round,  through  90".  bring 
the  bubUe  into  the  middle  of  the  scale  by  touching  the 
third  foot-acrew.  This  u  generally  {daeed  in  front  and 
towards  the  obeerver,  and  rests  en  a  small  lever  apparatus, 
represented  in  the  figure,  which  supplies  a  very  delicate 
slow  motion,  contri^,  we  believe,  by  Borda.  When  the 
operation  is  suooessfiilly  performed,  the  bubble  will  remain 
in  the  centre,  whatever  azimuth  the  instrument  is  directed 
to.  It  is  not  necessary  in  practioe  to  touch  the  screw  which 
adjusts  the  level  if  taa  em>r  be  very  small.  The  divisions 
of  the  level  scale  corresponding  to  both  ends  of  the  bubble 
should  be  noted  befiue  and  anw  reversion,  and  the  mean 
taken.  Let  the  foot-serows  be  ealled  B  and  W,  and  the 
nids  of  the  level  towards  them  be  distii^ished  the 
same  letters,  and  the  scale  <tl  the  level  be  nnmbered  from 
the  centre  to  mtk  tni,  and  si^pose  the  readings  be 
B  W 

In  the  first  position  .87^.4  48^.3 

In t}ie reversed porition 09". 6  56^.0 

Mean.  .  63  .  5  52  *1  difbrencesll'^4. 
The  mean  readings  would  have  been  the  readings  of  the 
level,  if  the  level  itself  had  been  in  adjustment  It  is 
evident  tlut  E  is  too  high,  or  W  too  low,  by  h^  the  dif- 
ference, or  by  5". 7,  ana  one  of  the  foot-screws  muat  be 
turned  enough  to  shift  the  bubble  S"  .7  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Trou^ton  always  moved  both  £  and  w  an  equal 
quantity  in  contrary  directions  for  this  adjustment,  whidi 
in  many  cases  is  very  much  better.  If  that  is  carefulhr 
done,  the  £  readinn  will  be  diminished,  aud  the  W  read- 
by  Sr,7,  and  they  vill  stand  thus:— 


ii^  inozeased 


B 


W 

61.7 


In  the  first  position  .  .  61.7 

In  the  reversed  position  £3 . 9 
or  the  bubble  keeps  the  same  |iosition  m  it*  teale  befine  and 
after  reveraing,  and  the  axis  is  vratioal  to  the  line  joining 
the  two  foot-oerews.  The  bubble  must  be  placed  at  the 
same  divisions  when  over  the  third  fooimew,  and  the  axis 
is  truly  verticaL  The  dUhranoa  between  the  last-mentioned 
readings  is  7'^8,  and  the  half  of  this,  or  3''.9,  is  the  quan- 
tity throi^h  which  the  babble  should  be  moved  hjr  Uw 
lev^  screw  to  oomplete  its  a4jvitiBent,  if  that  be  dennd; 
but  if  the  true  value  of  the  divi^ns  of  the  aaa.e  be  known, 
and  it  is  also  known  that  this  does  not  sMiaibly  vary  with 
the  temperature  or  from  other  causea,  it  is  useless  to  adjust 
very  sonipulously.  since  the  ends  of  the  level  most  ^ways 
be  read  and  noted,  and  the  diffnenee  allowed  ft)r  by  a  oare< 
Ad  obeerver.  In  some  ]axget  instruments  of  this  construe- 
tien.  the  ymM  ois  is  «^,^^^|d^^|.^ 
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Ranudra  »itd  IVovghtoa  ipplied  in  diffsmt  ways.  One 
of  time  appUcatknu  tOI  be  deMaibed  under  Zskith  Bbc- 
vob;  but  «e  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  ground  level  is 
more  aceurate,  while  H  is  inoomparably  more  convenient 
than  ^e  plumb  line,  for  small  ciicles,  which  move  freely  in 
acimutht  and  are  used  ag^reeably  to  their  construction.  The 
vertieal  axis  being  properly  placed,  the  cross  axis  of  the 
upper  circle  is  next  to  be  set  horizontaL  Pass  the  de- 
tacWl  level  careflilly  through  the  openings  in  the  circle, 
place  its  notches  on  the  pivots  of  the  axis,  note  the  ends  of 
the  bubble,  exactly  as  before,  reverse  the  level  and  note 
the  ends  again.   Suppose  the  rraults  to  be, 

Eut  End.     WmI  End. 
First  position    .    .   6.24  8.43 
Revened  poiitum  .  7.96  6.71 

Mean  .  .  7.10  7.S7 
hesoe  tfad  diflbranoe  between  the  mean  rsadii^  is  0.47, 
or  the  west  end  is  higher  than  the  east  by  0.235.  The 
bubble  must  be  moved  this  qiianti^  towards  the  east  by 
raisii^  the  east,  or  depressing  the  west  pivot.  There  is  a 
screw  under  each  pivot  for  that  purpose.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  the  scale  divided  into  parts,  of  which  the  units  are 
IS"  of  a  degree. 

The  microscopes  should  be  adjusted,  if  that  be  required, 
in  the  manner  already  described,  but  we  recommend 
amateur  observers,  at  least,  to  have  the  body  of  the  micro- 
scopes made  unalterable,  after  the  maker  has  settled  both 
the  adjustments,  hy  pinning  twether  the  body  and  tube 
which  carries  the  object-glass.  Both  adjustments  will  then 
be  performed  by  makii^  Uie  5'  spuws  equal  to  five  revo- 
lutions of  the  mioTOueter  acrew,  simply  by  shifting  the 
hoiy  of  the  mkmcope  a  lUtie  nearar  to  or  ihrUier  from 
the  instrument.  This  Bhould  be  done  pretty  careAdly,  but 
any  remaining  error  may  be  corrected  as  in  ttw  mural  eirele. 
The  microscopes  (there  are  generally  a  pair  to  each  oizcle) 
are  finally  to  be  placed  in  a  diameter  of*  their  respective 
circles,  aad  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  concentric  lioes, 
which  contain  the  divisions.  There  are  screws  in  the  tubes  by 
which  the  microscopes  are  mounted,  which  allow  them  a  little 
motion  in  ao^  direction,  and  the  cross  wires  are  thus  broi^ht 
to  bisect  divisions  180^  apart  This  requires  no  particular 
exactness,  and  may  be  done  at  once  for  the  aximuth  circle. 
The  upper  microscopes  may  be  adjusted  approximately. 
Tlie  optical  part  of  tne  instrument  must  now  be  put  into 
ordo:.  At  we  eye  end  of  the  telescope  there  are  generally 
five  or  seven  vertieal  and  three  <k  five  horizontal  wires, 
i,e.  fine  lines  of  cobweb,  mv  silk,  or  any  very  delicate  and 
uniform  fibre.  To  nlaoe  these  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  apply  the  hignest  ma^iffing  power  you  have  cot, 
bring  the  wires  to  distinct  vision,  and  look  at  a  bright 
star.  The  wires  and  eye-piece  are  fixed  on  a  piece  of  tube 
which  moves  stiffly  within  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  and 
this  must  be  pushed  in  or  drawn  out  till  the  star  is  seen 
perfectly  round  and  surrounded  with  rings,  the  wires 
being  at  the  same  time  sharply  defined.  This  adjustment 
may  be  completed  or  verified  thus : — The  pole  star,  or  any 
circumpolar  star,  may  be  bisected  by  the  vertical  wire 
when  near  its  greatest  elongation,  or  by  the  horizontal 
wire  when  near  the  meridian,  la  the  finner  case  the 
eye  is  to  be  moved  m  each  side,  in  the  latter  up  and  down; 
and  if  the  star  continues  bisected,  and  there  is  no  dancing  of 
the  star  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  wue^  the  position  is 
correct.  When  the  star  moyes  contrariwise  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  the  tube  must  be  pulled  out,  as  the  imi^  of 
the  star  is  theh  formed  between  the  wires  and  the  eye, 
and  the  wires  must  be  brought  to  the  same  place. 
When  they  move  the  same  way,  the  tube  is  to  be  pushed 
ID.  imtil  the  image  is  formed  exactly  upon  the  wire.  Any 
enoT  must  be  corrected  by  gradually  pushing  the  tube 
in  or  out  When  this  has  been  once  succeariUly  done, 
a  notch  for  verification  should  be  made  to  save  all  fliture 
trouble.  The  vertical  wires  are  now  to  be  set  at  right 
an^es  to  the  axis.  Take  any  well-^flned  ol^ect,  eitner 
asbarp  distant  terrestrial  mark,  or  die  wires  of  a  subsi- 
diary telescope  [Coluhatob],  ta  a  cuenmptdaT  star  at 
its  greatest  Mongadon.  Bisect  this  at  the  centre  of  the 
middle  wire,  and  move  the  telescope  up  and  down  until  you 
see  the  object  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  field.  If  it  is  not 
bisected  Unre,  twist  the  movable  tube  round,  and  so  bisect 
it,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  you  are  satisfied.  The 
middle  horisontal  wire,  if  a  correct  position  of  that  is  pre- 
tend, moM  be  axyusted,  by  twistti^  tiie  tube  until  a  star 


on  the  meridian  nmi  along  the  boiiicatal  win  by  its  ««n 
motion^  the  asimutli  einde  being  flxec;  or  by  moving  the 
imtrnnmit  in  tsimuth  after  having  bisected  Pfilaiis  or  a 
circumpolar  star  near  the  m«idian,  on  that  wire.  Ilien 
are  screws  above  and  below  ttw  tube  at  tbe  eye  end,  whien 
should  now  be  tightened.  To  make  tiie  central  and  vertieal 
wire  describe  a  great  cirole,  bisect  a  vell-deflned  (Ajjeo^  aa 
near  the  horizon  as  may  be,  read  the  horizontal  microeoopes, 
turn  the  instrument  180°  in  azimuth,  and  observe  a^n. 
reading  the  same  microscopes.  If  the  means  of  each  pair  of 
readings,  before  and  after  reversim,  difier  exactly  18<^,  the 
wire  describes  a  great  circle ;  if  not,  move  the  instrument  half 
way  to  180^  by  the  clamp  screw,  andbisect  the  object  by  turn- 
ing two  antagonist  ana  pulling-screws  near  tbe  eye-piece, 
which  draw  the  wire  pute  to  either  side ;  repeat  the  ope- 
ration until  vou  are  satisfied.  If  the  Ixnisontal  clamp  is 
strong  raougn,  the  ciide  may  be  taken  out  of  ite  axis  and 
levemsd  as  an  ordinary  transit  P?ba,nsit].  The  upper 
miavMctmes  may  now  be  conecdy  adjusted.  Obawve  anjr 
object  wnich  does  not  alter  its  altitude  on  the  middle 
horiztmtal  wire,  and  read  the  uppw  microscopes ;  turn  the 
instrument  through  ISO' of  azimuth,  and  observe  the  ol^ect 
again.  Move  the  circle  to  exactly  the  middle  of  these  two 
readings  (which  will  be  near  either  o°<a  90°),  when  the  tele- 
scope is  in  the  zenith,  and  then  by  the  adjusting  screws  set 
the  crosses  of  each  of  the  microscopes  exactly  on  0°or  90°, 
as  the  -ease  may  be ;  the  microscopfs  are  then  in  a 
diameter,  and  the  error  of  collimation  in  altitude  is  also 
destroyed.  As  this  correction  is  altered  by  any  alteratim 
of  the  apparatus  for  levelling  the  horizontal  axis,  and  as 
few  observers  like  to  meddle  with  the  adjustments  of  their 
micniBomea,  die  miooaoopes  can  he  brought  into  a  dia- 
meter alter  die  axis  is  made  facwizonta]  by  raising  or  1ower~ 
ing  each  of  the  levelling  screws  a  small  equal  quantity: 
but  thouffh  it  is  convenient  that  the  microscopes  shoma 
read  nearly  the  same  angle,  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  accu- 
racy, and  the  error  of  collimation  must  always  be  ascer- 
tained or  eliminated  by  tbe  mode  of  observation. 

We  shall  always  suppose  every  observation  to  bo  a  mean 
of  two,  one  made  fsce  east  and  the  other  fece  west,  unkea 
the  contrary  be  said  or  implied.  In  this  ease  there  is  no 
error  of  collimation. 

The  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  was,  as  has  been  stated, 
invented  by  Roemer,  though  a  quadrant  moving  fireely  in 
azimuth,  and  with  a  graduated  norifontal  circle,  was  used 
by  Hevelitts.  It  is  the  most  universally  useftil  of  all  astro- 
nomical instruments,  and  is  both  portable  and  accurate. 
In  delicate  hands,  and  with- some  power  of  calculation,  it  is 
le  of  performing  a  great  deal  of  good  work.  Besides 


being  an  excellent  geodesical  instrommt  (l^noiKn.n1,  it  is, 
when  placed  in  ttie  meridian,  an  aceumte,  thot^n  not 
very  convenient  transit  It  may  be  used  in  this  position  as 
a  mmdian  or  transit  circle,  for  determining  at  onoe  the 
right  ascension  and  zenith  distance  of  any  unknown  stars. 
In  this  case  the  horizontal  point  must  be  got  by  combining 
observations  taken  directly  with  others  oy  reflection,  in 
the  manner  already  descrilwd  in  the  mural  circle ;  or  else 
several  standard  stars  may  be  observed,  and  their  instru- 
mental places  compared  with  their  conniuted  places ;  the 
mean  of  diese  diflbranoes  is  to  be  ^ipUea  as  an  mdex  enxn 
to  eonect  the  observatims  of  unknown  itan  nmotiy  as  in 
Mr.  Pond's  first  method  with  the  mural  dcele.  In  thia 
mode  of  observing  there  is  no  reversion. 

Tka  principal  merit  in  the  altitude  and  azimuth  dnSm 
h,  that  it  can  be  moved  in  azimuth  without  iqjnrii^  ita 
accuracy  as  a  measurer  of  zenith  distanoe.  Let  us  suppoee 
a  navigator  in  a  strange  place  with  such  an  instrument  and 
a  time-keeper,  of  which  the  error  is  unknown.  This  should 
mark  sidereal  time.  The  instrument  must  first  be  nearlj 
adjusted,  and  the  approximate  meridian  selected.  This 
iml  be  known  near  enough  by  shifting  the  instrument  in 
azimuth  tiU  it  is  found  tut  a  star,  whicn  is  bisected  by  the 
horizontal  wire,  continues  to  be  bisected  for  a  short  time. 
Observe  the  zenith  distance  of  some  known  star  in  thia  direc- 
tion, and  tins  will  eive  an  mppnximato  ktitade.  The  time 
and  tlw  acimuth  of  the  star  should  also  be  noted.  Now  ob- 
serve the  centth  distance  of  another  known  star  near  tfao 
prime  vertical,  the  time  deduced  ftom  this  and  the  amroxi- 
mate  latitude  will  be  avery  close  apptoaeh  to  the  true  sidereal 
time  at  the  place.  The  n-^inal  latitude  from  the  first  ob- 
servation may  now  be  corrected  by  a  more  aocurate  know^ 
letUce  of  tbe  time,  and  tbe  az.inuth  (rf*  the  star  at  tbe  time 
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to  tbB  meridian  porition  of  the  uutnimeixt  u  also 
knows.  If  these  observations  have  heen  manned  with 
any  skin  or  diacretion,  the  latitude  and  time  an  now  found 
near  enough  fai  future  calculations  *. 

To  ascertain  the  latitude  with  the  utmost  pneiaion,  several 
standard  stars  are  to  be  observed  near  the  meridian,  and,  if 
it  may  be,  at  pretty  neaily  equal  distanoes  from  the  senith, 
north  and  south,  to  7(r  or  80**  zeni&  distance.  A  few 
minutes  before  the  star  comes  to  the  meridian,  bisect  it 
nea^  the  centre  of  the  middle  horisontal  wire,  noting  the 
time  of  bisection.  It  is  perhaps  more  exact  to  place  the 
wire  close  to  the  star,  and  then,  leaving  the  vertical  circle 
untouched,  to  move  the  whole  instalment  by  the  horiiontal 
damp  abmg  with  the  star  until  it  is  biseotea  upon  the  wire 
by  ita  own  motion.  Hie  aids  of  the  lerd  and  the  upper 
mieroflBopes  are  &en  read,*  the  initmment  is  turned  gratly 
round  180^  in  azimuth,  and  the  obewvation  is  repeated. 
The  sum  of  ^  two  an^  {when  each  pair  of  reacGngs  is 
connected- into  one  zenith  distance)  is  twioe  the  apparent 
meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  star,  affected  by  the  want 
of  verticality  in  the  a:d9,  which  is  known  fVom  the  level, 
and  by  a  smaU  correction  depending  on  the  time  of  obser- 
vation. It  is  clear  that  if  the  end  of  the  level  towards 
the  eye  end  of  the  telescope  is  too  h^h,  that  the  footrserew 
towards  the  observer  shomd  be  lowered,  in  which  case  the 
tdescope  would  point  above  the  star,  that  is,  show  a  less 
zenith  distance  than  the  true  zenith  distance.  Hence  the 
rule  is,  take  the  reading  of  the  end  of  {he  level  towards  the 
object  end  of  the  telescope  ftwa  the  readihg  towards  the 
c}-e  end,  halve  the  diflbrenoe^  and  add  this,  when  eonverled 
into  arc,  to  the  instarumentid  zenith  dutanee.  This  may  be 
done  in  each  ease,  or  the  mean  of  the  whole  appUed  to  the 
mean  of  the  ittstrument^  xenith  distances.  For  the  eorrec- 
tinn  to  the  meridian  the  formula  is, 

„  COS.  dec*  X  cog.Iat.  ^  2  sin.  ■Wangle  at  the  P<de 

Sin.  zen.  dist.  #  sm.  1" 

The  first  factor  must  be  computed  for  each  star,  the  latter  is 
taken  from  a  taUe  which  may  be  found  in  Schumacher's 
Huifatc^eln,  or  An'^t  TbMft,  and  in  many  collections  of 
astronomical  tables.  The  argument  is  the  an^  at  the 
pole,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  moment  of  obser- 
vation and  the  transit  of  the  star.  This  correction  is  to  be 
Subtracted  from  the  zenith  distance  of  stars  observed  above 
the  pole,  and  added  to  those  obsejred  below  the  pole.  The 
mode  of  observing  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
cirettm-meridian.  We  have  here  detafled  the  process  as  it 
refers  to  a  sii^  pair  of  observations,  but  several  pairs  may 
be  taken,  aa  many  as  can  without  hurry  be  got  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  on  each  nde  the  meridian.  With  a  good  mstm- 
ment  and  a  carefbl  observer,  &e  latitude  thug  deduced  flrom 
several  stars  will  be  very  near  the  truth,  if  the  observer  em- 
ploys a  correct  catalc^e,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  1 1 12 
northern  stars,  published  by  Mr.  Pond  in  1 833,  or  the  cata- 
logue of  southern  stars,  by  Lieut  Johnson,  1835:  if  he  can 
olnerve  the  sameeircumpolar  stars  at  their  upper  end  lower 
culminationa,  he  may  obtain  a  latitude  independentiy  of  any 
catalogue.  If  stars  near  the  pole  be  observed,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  thef  should  be  near  the  time  of  passing  the  me- 
ridian, but  uie  reduction  to  the  meridian  zenith  distance 
mus*.  be  computed  by  an  exact  formula.  There  are  special 
tables  of  Polaris  for  this  purpose  in  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  time  may  be  fbund  by  two  or  three  methods.  The 
zenith  dbtanees  of  known  itars  near  the  {nime  vertical,  bodi 
to  the  east  and  west,  may  be  obeoved,  and  the  horary  an^ 
computed  from  the  observed  zenith  distance  and  ^  nown 
colatitttde  already  found.  In  this  case  the  altitade  circle 
should  be.  kept  clamped,  while  the  times  of  ih»  paasage  of 
the  star  over  each  of^the  horizontal  wires  are  noted,  the 
mean  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  instrumental  zenitii  distance  is 
to  be  corrected  for  the  indication  of  the  fixed  level  Repeat 
the  operation  after  reversing  the  instrument,  and  take  the 
mean  of  the  zenith  distances,  which  will  correspond  very 
nearly  with  the  middle  time  between  the  observations. 
From  this  zenith  distance  th&error  of  the  time-keeper  is 
found.  The  mean  of  the  errors  deduced  from  an  equal 

'  L«t  SbeOiBant  lUr  obMTvad  Mar  tlioneridlui,  uid^  th*  Moond  oeat 
Ika  ptiiM  TMtieal.  P  iht  pola.  Bail  Z  the  leiiitl))  then  PZ  Itaa  eoUUtude  = 
PS  —  ZS  imwIt.  Agala,  tha  Ulangto  PZv  beini  MlTCd  with  lliii  appradmata 
nloa  of  PZ  will  i^f  ttw  anria  rPZ,  wbleh,  IT  the  atu  ii  waat.  Mbk  add*d  to, 
or  if  OMt,  betof  lubtnetadrraBi  tt«  ri)tlit  aacenrion  eompuWd  fitom  the  catar 
lofoad  plaea,  gtvM  the  true  aldBTeal  tina  at  the  ptaea  of  obaovatlon,  and 
haoe*  tte  onur  and  eorreetlon  of  the  tbao-ksejiei.  Let  thlt  coRMllon  be  ap- 
plM  to  Ibe  time  at  obaeninc  8.  than  the  diflSxeDce  betwaMOa  tlaw  to  eta- 
tcoMa  and  the  eoopated  r%bt.a«oeiwlan  of  S  giTca  the  ASP2^  from  wbleh 
ikannacthm  of  39  to  tiM  mafUIni  my  b«  Mated. 


numhei  of  stars  on  the  east  and  tm  Oe  mat  pnnw  varU- 
cal  win  be  very  neailyoorreet.  and  d^mid  imm  the  diii- 
sionsof  the  drdeaaduieeatal^ineem^oyed.  XJaotlualli- 
tude  circle  bein^  damjMd,  a  star  may  be  observed  ruing 
near  the  east  prime  vertical,  and  again,  by  moving  the  in- 
strument in  azimuth,  near  the  west  prime  vertiesl  when  de- 
scending. The  middle  time  will  be  the  meridian  passage 
of  the  star  by  the  time-keeper,  whioh,  when  compared 
with  the  computed  light  ascension,  will  show  the  error 
of  the  time-keeper.  Iriia  method  (commonly  called  that 
of  equal  altituaes)  is  not  to  be  recommended,  except  for 
stars  near  the  zenith,  which  pass  quickly  from  one  prime 
vertical  to  the  other.  Ilie  changes  of  the  level,  of  the  in- 
strument, or  of  the  time-keeper,  may  occasion  greater 
errwa  tlun  «an  well  arise  from  the  dhritfona  ^  the  cirde, 
not  to  mention  the  greater  length  of  time  ootmpied  by 
the  observation  and  the  ehanea  of  disapwnirtmnit  from 
ohai)ge  o&weather.  Lastiy,  the  time  may  udurived  flroB 
this  instrument,  when  the  lower  drcle  is  clamped,  and  the 
telescope  is  nu^  to  move  in  the  meridian  Jike  a  transit 
The  transit  will  be  explained  heteafter,  but  the  ad- 
justment to  the  meridian  is  greatly  fiwUitated  in  this 
instrument  by  the  divided  horizontal  circle.  Bither  the 
azimuths  of  a  star  may  be  observed  when  it  has  tiie  same 
altitude  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  in  which 
case  the  middle  reading  of  tha  azimuths  will  be  the  reading 
corresponding  to  the  meridian;  or  the  time  may  be  got 
very  neariy  from  a  star  near  the  zenith,  and  then  the  error  of 
the  time-keeper  being  known,  Polaris  or  any  near  oircnm- 
polar  star  may  be  bisected,  1^  moving  the  inttrument  in 
azimuth,  at  the  time  whm,  by  the  dock,  it  ahoidd  he  on  the 
meridian ;  or  Polaris,  <a  any  known  oireumpdai  star,  nuy 
be  observed  at  ita  greatest  ooogation,  when  ita  asimuth  u 
known  by  oomputatioa ;  or,  generally,  a  known  rarcumpo- 
lar  star  may  be  obswved  anywhere,  and  its  aximuth  be  com- 
puted for  the  known  time  of  the  observation,  when  the 
instrument  can  be  shifted  this  quanti^.  For  the  mode  of 
correcting  errors  of  level,  &e.,  and  of  deduoii^  the  knm^ 
tude  from  the  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  meridian,  &e., 
see  Transit. 

When  the  direction  of  the  meridian  is  required  with  great 
aocuracy,  the  process  used  in  the  TrigMomeirical  Survejf, 
vol.  i.,  p.  242,  may  be  followed.  The  asimuth  of  Polans 
was  -observed  when  at  ita  grMtesk  ekmgation  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  of  the  meridian,  and  the  mean  of  these 
was  taken  for  the  reading  of  the  north  point  Tba  erase 
level  ihoold  be  ap]died  to  the  transit  axis  and  the  error 
carefliUy  noted  before  every  observation,  and  the  iDstnuneat 
should  be  reversed  once  at  least  during  the  aeriBB. 

Little  has  been  said  of  the  error  of  ewimatioit  in  aUitmde, 
because  in  truth  the  determination  of  this  error  is  scarcely 
ever  required  in  a  separate  shape  by  an  accurate  observer 
It  mav,  nowever,  be  determined  thus.  Observe  a  star  with 
the  fflvided  tinoe  of  the  circle  to  the  east,  and  then 
with  face  west,  near  the  meridian,  exactly  as  has  been 
already  described,  comet  each  zenith  distance  to  the  me- 
ridian and  for  the  indication  of  the  fixed  level.  Then  the 
diffarenee  between  these  zenith  distances,  if  any,  shows 
that  the  mierosoopes  do  not  read  0°,  when  the  tdesoope 
is  in  the  lenith  nid  tibe  vwtiosl  axis  is  eonreet:  half  the 
difibranoe  is  to  be  added  to  aSL  obaexratMns  made  with  the 
instmment  when  the  foea  ia  one  way,  and  to  be  suhtraetod 
from  aU  obaerrationB  lAen  the  fooe  is  the  other  way,  ea 
the  case  may  be. . 

If  an  observer  should  wish  to  use  an  instnunwit  of  tibis 
kind  for  making  a  catalogue  oi  unknown  stars,  he  may 
place  it  accurately  in  the  meridian,  and  observe  transite  and 
Mnith  distances  at  once,  using  an  index  error  for  the  latter 
deduced  fttmi  known  or  standard  stars,  as  we  have  described 
above.  Or  the  aenith  distanoes  ma^  be  determined  by 
circum-meridian  observations,  which  is  perhaps  a  more 
accurate  and  oertainW  a  more  independent  mode.  The 
peculiar  advaoti^  of  the  altttuda  and  azimuth  cirde  is 
however  feat  observii^  phenomena  when  out  of  the  me- 
ridian, and  dkorefore  not  within  the  reach  of  the  principal 
instrumenta:  for  instane^  in  determining  the  place  of  a 
comet,  &C.  Here  the  time  must  be  noted  whmi  the  olqect 
is  bisected  by  the  crosung  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
wires,  and  ue  upper  ana  lower  microscopes  ud  fixed 
level  read  off.  The  instrument  is  now  to  be  reversed 
and  the  operation  repeated.  Tben  if  the  object  is  not  near 
the  merl^on  and  the  interval  is  short,  the  mean  of  the 
leoith  diatanres  and  the  m^^of  the  asimiithal  readii^ 
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commncl  ^Vf  nearly  te  i  'ae  middle  tim^  ud  u  the 
■Omuuial  xeading  of  the  meridiaa  ii,  or  enuly  may  be 
luiowD,  the  unmuih  and  lenith  diatanoe  of  tite  oigeet  at  a 
gipeH  time  are  known,  vhicb,  with  the  oolati^ude,  are  two 
fcidei,  and  the  included  anff'e  of  the  triangle  Z  P  S,  which 
eta  ^erefore  be  aolved,  ana  the  polar  distanoe  P  S,  and  the 
horary  angle  Z  P  S  be  foaniL  If  the  obeervadons  should 
be  mode  near  the  muidian,  the  corrections  as  fotind  in 
oircum-meridian  observations  must  be  applied. 

The  observer,  who  is  not  afraid  of  working  spb^cal 
txigmometry,  will  find  the  Cowing  a  van  exact  method 
of  ascataimng  the  place  of  a  oom^  or  ]wnet.  Observe 
the  altitude  and  amnutti,  noting  the  linw^  of  a  known 
itar,  as  near  the  comet  as  and  then  the  altttude  and 

azimuth,  also  noting  the  time,  of  the  comet  The  com- 
puted altibtde  ana  azimulJi  of,  tliei  star,  when  compared 
with  that  obwTved,  will  give  an  index  enor  for  the  instru- 
ment, in  ^tude  and  \u  aiimuth ;  which,  when  applied  to, 
the  observed  places  of  the  oomeC  afford  correct  data  for 
computing  its  horary  an^le  and  polar  distance.  This  me- 
thod is  only  an  application  of  the  principle  of  meaRuring' 
differencee,  rather  than  absolute  ouant^es,  and  admUs 
great  exactness,  even  with  an  indifferent  instrnment,  espe- 
cially if  several  stars,  on  different  sides  of  the  comely  are 
used ;  but  the  labour  is  considerable. 

An  instrument  of  this  kind  will  show  very  deaiiy  the 
effiscta  of  re&action  and  parallax,  though  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  inereaae  our  knoaledKe  on  these  pointa.  On 
oompariog  the  observed  MniA  oiitance  with  the  Eenilb 
distance  computed  from  the  polar  distance,  and  the  horary 
or  aiimuthal  angle,  the  difference  will  be  the  effect  of  re- 
fraction, or  of  refraction  and  parallax,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Hu  determination  of  the  law  and  quantity  of  re&action 
was  one  of  the  purposes  Ibr  which  Piaui's  circle  was  prin- 
cipally  dengneo. 

The  instrument-maker  onsfat  to  mark  the  value  of  the  parts 
on  tiu  scales  of  the  lev^  out  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain 
these  independently.  Place  the  instrument  so  that  the  third 
foot-screw,  that  with  the  slow  motion  apparatus,  is  in  the 
{dane  of  the  altitude  circle,  raise  the  foot-screw  till  the  end 
of  the  bubUa  towards  the  observer  is  near  the  end  of  the 
scale,  bisect  a  wdl-deflned  o^eot  with  the  telescope^  and 
read  the  upper  mioroscopaB  and  the  ends  of  the  babble. 
Then  lower  the  fbotrsaew  till  the  bubble  is  towards  the 
other  end  of  tbe  scale,  bisect  the  object  sf^in,  and  read  off 
the  microscopes  (bringing  the  crossn  to  the  same  divisions) 
and  bubble  as  before.  You  have  thus  a  given  number 
of  paHs  of  the  scales  those  through  which  ute  bubble  has 
travelled,  equal  to  the  difference  of  tbe  readings  of  the 
microBoopes  in  the  two  positions,  which  is  therefore  known 
in  seeonu  of  space.  This  should  be  done  several  times  and 
tbe.temperature  noted,  as  it  w^  be  found  that  not  only  the 
length  of  the  bubble,  but  the  value  of  tbe  parts,  varies  with 
the  temperature.  A  table  may  then  be  made  for  future 
use.  By  attaching  the  cross  level  to  the  altitude  circle 
it  may  be  examinra  in  the  same  way. 

Tlwre  are  sevoral  variations  in  the  form  of  the  altitude 
and  acimnth  circle.  The  vertical  axis  is  sometimes  de- 
pressed below  the  aiimutli  cirele,  which  gives  the  instru- 
ment a  greater  compactness  of  form.  In  a  fow  inataiKes, 
instead  of  a  pair  of  microscopes  upon  a  fixed  support,  there 
are  three  more  which  san  be  phuted  anywhere  on  the 
drcumforenoe  of  a  ring,  parallel  to  and  concentric  with  the 
vertical  circle.  This  u  a  very  essential  improvement,  as 
besides  getting  rid  of  eccentricity,  three  microscopes  at  120° 
distance,  or  a  pair  at  right  angles,  destrc^  the  effect  of  any 
change  of  figure  corresptmding  to  ellipticity.  (See  Moathly 
NoHcet  of  the  Attron,  Sac.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  96.)  The  wrors  of 
division  may  also  be  gradually  eliminated  by  changing  the 
positions  of  the  readings.  Inree  or  more  microscopes  are 
aouetimes  api^ied  to  the  horixonl^  circle. 

The  circle  here  drawn  and  desorihed  is  divided  b^  an 
engine ;  in  instrumoitB  of  higher  antnasions  one  <»:  both 
dnles  are  <fivided  by  band,  gensralfy  aceoiding  to  Trough- 
ton's  method.  Sometimes  both  &cas  oft  the  vertical  circle 
are  divided.  Hun  is  a  figure  and  description  o(  a  vesy 
beautiftil  drcle,  generally  known  by  the  name  dS  the  West- 
bury  Circle,  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pond,  PbiL  TYtuu,,  1806, 
p.  420,  plate  x\.,  ana  of  another  in  PeartonU  Attronomy, 
ToL  ii.,  p.  434,  plate  xix.  A  votical  circle,  of  eight  feet 
diameter,  moving  freely  in  azimuth,  planned  by  Ramsden 
and  finished  by  Berge,  is  at  the  Ot^ervatory  of  Dublin, 
vMoh,  80  ftv  M  ve  knowt  has  not  yet  been  desoibed. 


though  well  known  by  die  deductions  of  Dr.  Brinkltf 

(See  Tram.  Rental  Irish  Aaxdemy,  vol.  xii.,  t>.  33.) 

The  transit  circle  is  very  shordjr  descnbet^  as  it  is  only 
the  upper  circle  of  the  last-mentioned  instrument,  geno' 
rally  on  a  larger  scale.  This,  when  fixed  in  the  plane  <rf 
the  meridian,  may  be  used  both  as  a  transit  and  as  a  me- 
ridian circle  at  the  same  time.  The  supports  should  be 
of  stone,  to  which  the  reading  microscopes  should  also  be 
attached.  A  very  beautiful  transit  circle,  of  four  feet  di- 
ameter, and  divioad  on  both  iaces,  was  constructed  by  Mr. 
IVoughton  in  1B04.  This  was  fiir  many  years  in  the  pos- 
aesaion  of  the  lata  Stephen  Groombridge,  Esq.,  of  Black- 
heath,  and  was  employea  by  him  in  forming  a  catalogue  of 
atara  within  50°  of  the  nwth  pole.  It  is  deacribed  and 
engraved  in  Pearton's  Astronomy,  vol.  iL,  p.  4U2,  plate  xviL 
The  artist  himself  was  dissatisfied  with  the  weakness  of  the 
axjj^  a  capital  foult  in  an  instrument  tax  observing  transits, 
and  we  conceive  that  there  vras  a  still  greyer  Ov^ight, 
though  one  m«e  easily  repaired,  in  the  unsteady  fixing  of 
tbe  reading  microscopes,  which  are  mounted  on  slend^ 
bars  of  brass  instead  oi  ^tout  stone  crosses ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  index  error  was  always  changing.  The  me- 
ridian circle  of  Ruemer,  and  those  which  resemble  it,  have 
been  already  mentioned.  This  form  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  that  of  Groombridge's,  the  axis  being  less  subject  to 
flexure ;  but  its  unsjnnmetrical  a^^tearance  is  disagreeable, 
and  miUws  some  of  uie  mttinarjr  modes  of  a^ustment  im- 
practioable.  The  unequal  bearing  on  the  mvots  may  also 
requite  caution.  The  meridian  circle  of  Reichenbadi  is 
like  tbe  ordinary  transit  teiescope,  with  the  circle  and  ver- 
nios  close  to  one  of  the  pivots.  It  is  too  complicated  to  be 
described  in  a  few  wcvds,  and  is  not,  we  believe,  to  be  met  w'th 
in  this  country;  but  most  of  the  continental  observatuies  east 
of  the  Rhine  are  furnished  with  them.  In  the  hands  of  Bes- 
sel.  Gauss,  S&c,  the  circle  of  Reichenbach  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  powerftil  and  accurate  instrument,  but  we  think  not  so 
pcxfoct,  certainly  not  so  fit  for  ordinary  observers,  as  a  closer 
copy  of  Roemer's  would  be,  while  it  is  much  less  simple, 
and  the  telescope  is  more  liable  to  injuitous  flexure. 

The  adiustments  of  the  transit  circle  are  those  of  a  mural 
circle  and  of  a  transit  combined.  A  very  ingeniously  con- 
trived plumb-line  was  applied  to  Groombridge's  circle,  to 
level  the  cross  axis  and  adjust  the  collimation  in  altitude, 
but  the  methods  already  described  were  found  to  be  more 
accurate  and  much  less  troublesome.  Indeed  the  plumb- 
line  apparatus  of  the  mural  circle  is  snparseded  by  the  use 
of  obsenations  by  reflection. 

Besides  the  works  we  have  already  referred  to,  the  astro- 
nomical reader  may  consult,  as  to  tne  mural  circle,  Pond'8 
Observations,  1612,  p.  236,  and  1825  (where  an  example 
is  fully  worked  out),  fur  an  account  of  his  two  methods, 
and  his  memoirs  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Astronomical  Society;  Cambridge  Observations,  \oU.  \i. 
and  vii.,  and  Johnson's  Catalogue  qf  Southern  Stars,  1835. 
For  the  transit  circle,  WoUaston's  Fascicuius,  Preface  and 
Appendix.  For  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle,  a  Paper 
by  .Mr.  Trou^hton,  Memoirs  ^  the  Astron.  Sadetu,  vol.  i. 
p.  33 ;  and  generally  the  article  Cirde  of  the  Edinburgh 
Cydopafdiot  by  Mr.  Troughton,  and  Dr.  Pearson's  Prac- 
tical Astronomy.  On  the  mode  of  dividing  circles  and  the 
errors  to  which  their  divisions  are  liable,  see  Giuouation, 
and  Troughton's  Memoir,  Phil.  .Trans.,  1809,  p.  105;  Dr. 
Robinson  s  Paper,  already  cited,  and  another  by  the  same 
author.  Memoirs  qf  the  Irish  Academy,  1825:  two  Papers 
in  the  Memoirs  qf  the  Astron.  Society  on  the  fir  vs  of  the 
Cape  Circle,  one  by  Mr.  Sheepshanks  and  Professor  Airy, 
vol.  v.,  p.  320  j  the  other  by  Mr.  Henderson,  vol.  viii..  p.  141. 
C;iRCLE,  MURAL.  [Ciecls,  Astoonouical.] 
aRCLE.  REFLECTING.  [Sextant.] 
CIRCLE,  REPEATING.  [Rbpeatinq  Cjecle.} 
CIRCLE,  TRANSIT.  [Circle.  Astbonohical.] 
CIRCLE  (QUADRATURE  of  the),  [(^uaoratiiu;' 
GIRCLBS  OF  DECLINATION,  ALTmJDG,&c.  the 
use  ofthese  terms  is  not  very  well  settled.  Acoordingtosome, 
a  circle  of  declination  would  mean  the  parallel  of  any  decli- 
nation, or  the  small  circle  all  whose  points  lave  the  same 
declination;  that  is,  a  parallel  to  the  equator.  According  to 
others,  it  would  mean  the  circle  m  which  declination  is 
measured,  that  is,  an  horary  cirde  passing  through  the 
poles.  And  the  same  of  the  other  circles  Perhaps  the 
latter  sense  is  the  more  generally  used ;  but  ii'  all  cases  the 
student  must  be  aware  of  the  diffian(ice  irtien  he  eonaulis  a 
book  on  the  doctrine  *tftz"^^OOg  Ic 
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CIRCUITS,  in  English  law,  denote  the  periodical  pro- 
ttresses  of  the  judges  a(  the  superior  courts  of  common  law 
thraugh  the  levenil  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  far 
the  purpose  of  administering  civil  and  criminal  justice. 
The  ordinary  oizcuits  take  pU^  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  each  year ;  and  for  several  years  past  one  of  the  judges 
has  made  a  circuit  through  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Essex, 
Kent,  Susaix.  and  Surrey,  in  the  month  of  December,  for 
the  trial  of  criminals.  All  the  circuits  take  place  under 
the  authority  of  several  oommisaioDB  under  the  great  seal, 
issued  to  the  jud^ns  and  others  anociated  with  them  on 
each  oeeasioa.  [Aiticx.]  I^oat  barristers  practiam^  in 
the  eommon  law  eonrts  in  Ltmdon  are  attached  to  one  or 
other  ct  the  oironits  j  and  each  circuit  is  constantly  attended 
by  a  numerous  har.  Th«  transaction  of  judicial  business 
in  the  presence  of  a  proftisaional  audience  of  this  kind,  has 
been  justly  oonsidered  as  one  of  the  best  securities  fbr  the 
due  adminiatration  of  justice ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
system  of  circuits,  thu  advantage  is  not  confined  to  the 
metropolis,  but  is  communicated  to  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

Sinoe  the  statute  11  Geo.  IV.,  and  1  Will.  tV.  c.  70,  by 
which  the  ancient  system  of  Welsh  judicature  was  abo- 
lished, the  oiicuits  of  the  judgw  are  eight  io  number,  and 
the  oonntiee  of  Sngland  aod  Wales  ue  distributed  among 
them  in  the  foOowiw  manner.  The  Northern  Circuit  com- 
prehends the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  Nortbumber- 
und,  Combwhoi^  Westmoreland,  and  I«ncaster ;  the 
Western  Circiiit  comprclicnds  the  counties  of  Southamp- 
ton, Wilts,  Dorset,  Duvun,  Cornwall^  and  Somersett—end 
Biistfd ;  the  Oxford  Circuit  comprehends  the  counties  of 
Berks,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Staffurd,  Salop,  Hereford,  Mon- 
mottth,  and  Gloucester;  the  Midland  Circuit  comprehends' 
the  Gouaties  of  Northampton,  RuUand,  Lincoln,  Nottinghiun, 
Derby,  Leicester,  and  Wanirick;  the  Home  Circuit  com- 
prehends the  counties  of  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Surrey ;  the  Norfolk  Circuit  comprehends  the  coun- 
ties of  Boekingham,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge  with 
the  Isle  of  BIy,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk;  the  South  Wales 
Circuit  eomptMiends  the  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Carmar^ 
then,  Fembroka,  Owlig»w,  Brecon,  Radnor,  and  Chester ; 
the  North  Wales  Citeuit  oom^anhends  the  oountios  of 
Montgomery,  Herioaeth,  Carnarvon,  Anglesey,  Denbigh, 
Flint,  and  Chester. 

CIRCULAR  PARTS  (NAPixa's).  A  proposition  which 
generalizes  the  relations  between  the  parts  of  a  spherical 
ngbt-angled  triangle  into  two  only ;  first  given  (with  a  de- 
monstration) by  Napier  in  his  'Mirifioi  Iiogarithmorum 
Canonis  Descriptio'  (oh.  iv.,  1 — 8).  It  is  as  follows :  Let  a 
and  b  be  the  sides,  e  the  hypothenuse,  and  A  and  6  the 
angles  opposite  a  and  b,  in  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle. 
Tliea  take  tlie  ooraplements  of  the  hypothenuse  and  of  the 
two  angles,  and  the  two  sides,  and  write  them  in  order  in  a 
perpetually  reoumug  series,  or  round  a  drcl^  as  follows : 


T^en  taking  any  three  parts,  one  may  be  made  the  tmddte 
part,  and  the  other  two  either  adjacent  extremes,  or  ojppoiiU 
extremes.  Thus  90° —  B  being  the  middle  Jfot,  a  and 
90^ — C  are  its  adjacent  extremes,  and  b  and  9lr— A  its  <^ 
podte  extremes.   Napier's  rules  are - 

1.  Sine  of  middle  =  product  of  taneents  of  (u^acentt. 

2.  Sineofntu^c^  =  product  of  cosines  of  ex/r«ffle<. 

Thus  nn.  6  «  tan.  a  tan.  (90°— A) 

=  COS.  (90°— B>  COS.  (90°— c). 

Bat  we  should  strongly  recommend  tfce  student  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  artificial  memory,  for  it  involves  a 
process  upon  every  occasion ;  and  while  one  person  is  learn- 
ing whidi  are  the  parts,  which  Iheve  oomijements  taken, 
u»  the  rules,  another  will  muter  the  six  results,  and  will 


have  no  occasion  ftff  any  ftiture  process.   Huso  resuHft 

are 

1.  CJOsine  of  hj-p.  =  product  of  cosines  of  sides. 

2.  C!osine  of  hyp.  =  product  of  cotangents  of  angles. 

3.  Sine  at  tide  =  sine  of  hyp.  x  sin.  opnosiU  angle. 

4.  Tang.  ofmlfBi  tang,  of  hyp.  x  o(w.a($acmf  anpe. 

5.  Tang.  oXtide  =  tang,  oppotite  angle  x  raw  of  other  aids, 

6.  Om.  of  an^  BOOS,  of  opponitf  aide  X  pother  angles 

These  pairs  present  anabffiies  which  wiU  help  the  memny* 
and  we  should  reoommuid  uem  in  preference  to  the  rulea 
of  circular  parts. 

CIRCULATING  DECIMALS.  When  a  common  frac- 
tion cannot  be  expressed  exactly  as  a  decimal,  the  attempt 
leads  to  a  never-ending  series  of  figures,  any  number  irf 
which,  with  the  decimal  point  properly  placed,  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  common  fmction,  and  the  more  near 
the  greater  the  number  of  figures  taken.  Thus  1  with 
ciphers  affixed  and  divided  by  7,  leads  to  llie  recurring  or 
circulatii^  series 

148857142867142857  

and  ■1428  is  nearly  f,  but  ■14886714  muoh  more  nearly. 
Hence  it  is  said  that  4  is  a  circulating  de<Simal  whose 
period  is  14S807,  and  is  denoted  by  *]42857.  fiimilariy 
'129  denotes  '129999....  and  *0A38  denotes  '098636.... 
As  a  part  of  practical  arithmetic,  the  nites  fbr  converting 
these  fractions  into  common  fractions  are  useless,  though 
found  in  most  elementary  works.  One  example  will  be 
sufficient  here. 

■14362'  •>  '14362382,  &0.  <=  'M  +  tIi  X  *36S3eS.... 
If  Ae  circulating  park  continued  ad  infinitum  be  called  S, 

3fl2 

it  is  |lain  that  1000  S  =  362  -f  8,  or  S  =  — ,  whence 

362 


14 

■14362=  iQo"''  99900 


=  14  X  998  368 
99900 

Wallis  {Algebra,  eh.  89),  Euler  (Algebra,  ch.  12j  book  i.>, 
and  John  Bernoulli  the  second  i^Mem,  Aead.  Sei.,  1771J, 
have  treated  this  subject.  We  shall  merely  state  some 
theorems  to  show  the  remarkable  character  of  tlie  periods. 

1.  Form  the  period  of  a  prime  number  m;  its  number  of 
figures  will  be  either  m  —  1  or  one  of  its  divisors.  The 
period  of  7  (being  142857}  luis  six  figures;  that  of  IS 
(being  7698S0)  has  6,  the  half  of  13-1  figures. 

2.  When  the  period  of  a  prima  number  m  contains  m  - 1 
teoTsa.  the  last  hatf  may  be  formed  from  the  first  by  taking 
eaoh  figoie  in  the  first  from  9.  Thus  tiie  firdt  and  aecond 
halves  of  the  period  bdoo^i^  to  47  are- 
First  half  02127659974468085106382 
Second  half  97872340425531914893617 

3.  When  the  period  of  a  prime  number  m  has  m  —  1 
figures,  multiplication  by  any  number  under  m  only 

the  order  of  the  figures.  Thus  the  period  of  7 
being  142897,  we  have  here  a  number  which,  being  multi- 
plied by  8,  becomes  285714;  1^  3,  488571 1  by  4,  571428; 
by  5.  714885 ;  and  by  6,  857142. 

The  fidknring  work  may  be  usefiil  to  those  who  are 
enriouB  on  the  subject :  '  ATable  of  the  Circles  arising  from 
the  division  of  a  Unit,  or  any  other  whole  number,  by  all 
the  integers  from  l  to  102^  beuig  all  the  pure  decimal  quo- 
timts  that  can  arise  from  this  source.*  London,  Richard- 
son, 1823. 

aRCUIATION  OF  THE  BLOOD.  The  constitution 
of  the  blood,  Ute  nutrient  fluid  of  the  animal  body,  has  been 
already  described.  Since  the  blood  is  necessary  to  nourish 
all  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  to  stimulata  all  its  organs 
[Blood],  it  must  be  in  motion  in  order  to  be  borne  to  them. 
'  In  man  and  in  all  the  higha  animals  an  apparatus  is  pro- 
vided, partly  for  the  purpose  of  originating  an  impelling 
force  to  put  the  blood  m  motion,  and  paxtiy  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  Mood  whw  put  in  motiMi  to  the  difiwoU 
parts  of  the  body-* 

The  organ  that  puts  the  Uood  in  motion  is  the  heart ;  the 
pipes  or  conduits  which  distribute  the  blood  to  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  body  are  the  great  vessels  in  connexion  with 
the  heart  The  course  of  uie  circulation,  which  in  all  the 
higher  animals  is  double — vis.,  one  through  the  lungs, 
a£ed  therefore  the  pulmonic,  or  the  lesser  arettUUion ;  Ute 
othn*  through  the  system,  called  therefore  the  tysteiMCt  or 
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^■Asr,  AMD  in  Orut  Vsuxli.]  In  the  mean  time  it 
will  be  gufflcient  to  stmte  in  this  place  the  evidence  that  the 
blood  is  really  in  motion.  The  author  of  the  'Philosophy 
1^ Health'  thus  niiiu  up  the  pooft  that  ^  blood  isafuv- 
ing  Btreamt  and  that  it  ooxutuitlj  pumiea  a  i^lar  and 
determinate  course. 

'  1.  Witii  die  Duerosoope.  in  the  transparent  parta  of  ani- 
mals,  the  blood  can  be  seen  in  motion ;  and  if  its  eonrae  be 
attentively  observed,  its  route  may  be  clearly  traced. 

'  2.  The  membranes,  termed  valves,  are  so  placed  as  to 
allow  of  the  freest  passage  to  the  blood  in  the  circle  de- 
scribed ;  while  they  either  altogether  prevent,  or  exceed- 
ingly impede  its  movements  in  any  other  direction. 

°3.  The  effect  of  a  ligature  placed  around  a  vein  and  an 
artery,  and  of  a  puncture  made  above  the  ligature  in  the 
one  vessel  and  below  it  in  the  other,  demonstrates  both  the 
motion  of  the  blood  and  the  course  of  it  When  a  ligature 
is  placed  roimd  a  vein,  that  part  of  the  vessd  which  u  most 
distant  ftom  Ifae  heut  becomes  fbll  and  tu^d,  on  aeeonnt 
of  tiie  aconmulation  of  blood  in  it ;  while  the  part  of  the 
venel  which  is  between  the  lunktore  and  tiw  heut  beocnnes 
empty  and  flaccid,  beoanae  it  naa  carried  on  its  contents  to 
the  heart  and  it  can  receive  no  ftesh  supply  ftjom  the  body. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  a  ligature  is  placra  round  an  artery, 
that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  lies  between  the  ligature 
and  the  heart  becomes  fiill  and  turgid,  and  the  odier  por- 
tion empty  and  flaccid.  This  can  only  he  because  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  vessels  move  in  opposite  directionB~from 
the  heart  to  the  artery,  from  the  artery  to  the  vein,  and 
from  the  vein  to  the  heart.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  vein 
be  punctured  above  the  ligature,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
loM  of  blood ;  while  if  it  be  punctured  below  ^e  ligature, 
the  blood  will  eontiuue  to  flow  until  the  loss  of  it  occaA>ns 
deaOi;  which  could  notbeiinlesa  the  blood  were  in  motion, 
nor  unless  the  direction  of  its  eonrae  were  from  the  artery 
to  the  vein,  and  from  the  vein  to  the  heart. 

'  4.  If  fluids  be  injected  into  the  veins  or  arteries,  whether 
€i  the  dead  or  the  living  body,  they  readily  make  their  way 
and  flU  the  vessels,  if  tbrown  in  the  direction  stated  to  be 
the  natural  course  of  the  circulation ;  but  they  are  strongly 
resisted  if  forced  in  the  opposite  direction.' 

The  author  ooncludes  ms  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
heart  ajid  blood  vessels,  and  of  the  course  which  the  stream 
of  blood  is  ascertained  constantly  to  pursue,  with  the  fol- 
lowing reflections : 

'  Such  is  the  description,  and,  with  &e  exception  of  the 
Arst  pnx^  such  the  evidence  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  human  body, jsret^  much  as  it  was  given  by  the  dis- 
ooverer  of  it,  the  iuustrioas  Harv^.  Before  tbe  time  of 
Harvey,  a  vague  and  indistinct  conoeption  that  the  blood 
was  not  without  motion  in  the  body  nad  been  formed  by 
semral  anatomists.  It  is  analogous  to  the  ordinary  mode 
in  which  the  human  mind  arrives  at  discovery  (cttap.  iiL, 
|k  1 03),  that  many  minds  should  have  an  imperfbet  percep- 
tion of  an  unknown  truth  before  some  one  mind  sees  it  in 
its  completeness,  and  ftilly  discloses  it.  Having  about  the 
year  1620  succeeded  in  completely  tracing  the  circle  in 
yrbich  the  blood  moves,  and  naving  at  that  tune  collected 
all  the  evidence  of  the  fttct,  with  a  rare  devree  of  philMo- 
phical  fbrbearance,  Harvey  still  spent  no  Tom  than  eight 
years  in  re-examining  the  sul^ct  and  in  maturing  the 
proof  of  every  poin^  oelbre  he  ventured  to  speak  drit  in 
public  The  brief  tract  which  at  tenRth  ha  published  was 
writtm  with  extreme  simplicity,  eMameis,  and  penpi* 
cnit^,  and  hn  been  justly  cbaracterindas  one  of  the  moat 
admirabw  aam|des  of  a  series  of  argumients  dednced  ftom 
observation  and  experiment  that  ever  appeared  on  any  sub- 
ieet. 

'Contemporaries  are  seldom  grateful  to  -  diieoverers. 
More  than  one  instance  is  on  record,  in  which  a  man  has 
iznured  his  fortune  and  lost  his  happiness  through  the  elu- 
cidation and  establishment  of  a  truUi  which  has  given  him 
immortality.  It  may  be  that  there  are  phy8i<»l  truths  yet 
to  be  brought  to  light,  to  say  nothing  of  new  applications 
of  old  truths,  which,  if  they  could  be  announced  and  de- 
monstrated to  day,  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  discoverer.  It 
is  certain  that  tfanre  are  moral  ^ths  to  be  discovered,  ex- 
pounded, and  enforoed,  whwh.  if  any  man  had  now  p^e- 
tration  enough  to  aee  them,  and  oourage  enough  to  express 
thnn,  would  cause  him  to  be  re^rdedby  the  present  gene- 
xalion  with  horror  and  detestation.  Perfaapa  during  those 
•i||it  years  of  re-examination  the  discoverer  of  the  drcu- 
Uaaa  annetimea  endeavoured  in  imagination  to  tiaee  the 


affect  which  the  stupendous  fhct  at  the  knowledge  oi 
which  he  had  arrived  would  have  on  the  proeress  of  his 
Ihvourite  science ;  and*  it  may  be^  the  hope  and  the  expec- 
tatum  ooeaaiona^  arose,  that  the  ineetimable  benefit  he 
ms  about  to  oonfer  on  hia  fuMaw-mn  would  seeure  to  him 
sonw  portion  <tf  their  esteem  and  eonfid«ice.  What  must 
luve  been  his  disappointment  when  he  Ibund,  after  the 
publication  of  his  tiaet,  that  the  little  practjee  he  had  had 
as  a  physician  by  degrees  fell  off?  He  was  too  emulative, 
too  uieoretical,  not  practical.  Such  was  the  view  taken 
even  by  his  friends.  His  enemies  saw  in  his  tract  nothing 
but  indications  of  a  presumptuous  mind,  that  dared  to  call 
in  question  the  revered  authocit;^  of  the  antienta ;  and  some 
of  them  saw,  moreover,  indicaoons  of  a  malignant  mind, 
that  conceived  and  defended  doctrines  which,  if  not  checked, 
would  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. When  the  evidence  of  the  truth  became  irresis- 
tible, then  these  persons  suddenlv  turned  round  and  said 
that  it  was  all  known  befiwe,  and  tnat  the  sole  merit  of  this 
vaunted  discoverer  ooiuisted  in  having  circulated  the  cir- 
culation. The  pun  waa  not  flital  to  the  ftituie  Ihme  of 
tUs  tnily,great  man,  nor  even  to  the  gradual  though  slow 
return  <h  the  public  confidence  even  during  his  own  time, 
for  he  lived  to  attain  the  summit  of  repntatiui.* 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  J^ihtaphy  of  Health,  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  will  be  found  a  fiill  account 
of  the  apparatus  of  the  circulation,  of  the  powws  which 
move  the  blood,  and  of  the  uses  which  the  circulation  ac- 
com^ishes  in  the  living  economy.  [Hxabt,  and  its 
Great  VbssklsJ 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  operation  of  cuttifig  off  the  pre- 
puce or  foreskin,  is  sometimes  perfi>rmed  for  a  medical  pur- 
pose; but  it  is  general  or  imiveisal  amon^  soma  nations  as  a 
'r^pouarite^  and  among  others  as  a  national  eustom.  Ihe 
practice' cmT  drenmciston  appears  to  be  of  the  hi^wst  anti- 
quity. Aloaham,  a«  reeoried  in  Omen*  (xvii.  10-15),  1^ 
tne  command  of  God.  circumcised  himself  and  all  the  males 
of  his  househdd.  Abraham  himself  was  ninety-nine  years 
old  (Qen.  xviL  24)  when  he  was  circumcised.  The  nte  of 
circumcision  was  ordained  to  be  an  everlasting  covenant 
between  God  and  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  and  it  was  declared 
that  'the  uneircumcised  man-child  wtKMe  flesh  of  his  fore- 
skin is  uneircumcised.  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant'  All  the  males  that 
Idft  Eg^pt  were  circumcised,  but  during  the  forty  yean*' 
wandenng  in  the  wilderness  the  rite  was  not  performed. 
Joshua,  by  the  express  command  of  God,  renewed  it  by 
circumcisiu;  all  the  males  just  after  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan.  (M^tua,  t.)  Ever  sinoe  the  circumcision  by 
Joshna,  it  has  been  nniversaUy  observed,  bodi  amoi^;  the 
Jem  and  the  Iihmaelittth  descendants  of  Abraham.  Cir- 
cumcision is  not,  prt^rly  speaking,  a  rite  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion ;  it  is  not  enjoined  in  the  Koran,  but  the 
Arabs  and  Mohammed  himself  were  circumcised  before  the 
religion  of  the  Koran  began  to  be  preached,  and  their 
descendants  have  continuM  the  usage  as  one  which  had 
always  prevailed  amot^  them,  and  have  also  communicated 
it  to  the  Saracens,  the  Turks,  and  the  othei  nations  who 
have  become  associated  with  them  in  a  common  fiuth.  In 
point  of  &ct,  circumcision  is  as  universal  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans as  it  is  among  the  Jews. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written,  both  on  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Jewish  dreumdsion  and  on  the  question  as  to  the  sa- 
cramoitary  efficacy  which  haa  been  sometimes  attiibuted  to 
the  lite.  On  th^e  mattm  the  reader  may  consult  Bur- 
der's  *  Oriental  Literature,*  Calmet's  '  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,'  Simon's  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,*  and  especially 
the  ^le  dissertation  on  circumdsion  in  Michaelis's  *  Cora- 
menteries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,*  book  iv.,  chap,  iii.,  part  L., 
articles  184—186,  English  translation  by  Dr.  Smith,  4  vols. 
8V0.,  1814,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.  Micfaanlis 
is  deddedly  of  opinion  that  circumdsion  was  never  intended 
as  a  sacrament  Among  the  antient  Jews,  not  only  all  pro- 
selvtes  were  circumcised,  but  also  all  bondmen  or  sla^-ea. 
and  their  children  {Gen.  xvii.,  12,  13) :  *  He  that  is  bom 
in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  money  of  any 
stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed:  be  that  is  bom  in  thy 
house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  iby  mon^,  must  needs 
be  circumctied.' 

The  prevalMwe  of  eireumcidon  among  varioua  antient 
nations  is  mentioned  by  Herod^ua  (ii.,  36,  37,  104),  by 
Diodorus  Sieulus  (i.  26  and  &i,  iik^S),  an^  otbera.  He- 
lodotua  aqw  that  the  Qit|fNt^|^lKHM>^«l^  Blhio- 
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pwH,  wm  tha  oiih  nations  who  had  practuod  it  from 
time  immemorial,  and  tliat  the  PhcBnieians  and  the  Syrians 
of  Pilestine  (the  Jews)  admitted  that  they  had  acquired 
the  custom  from  the  Egyptians.  This  notion,  that  the  Jews 
had  learned  circumcision  from  the  Ej^tians,  has  been 
taken  up  and  maintained  in  modem  times  Sir  John 
Uarsbam  in  his  'Chronicus  Canon  Agyptiacus,*  and 
others.  (See  De  ^uw's  Rtcherchet  Pkilotojmque*  tur  Zm 
Americaint,  torn,  ii^  pp.  117— ISO;  and  a  note  of  Gibbon's 
to  the  47tb  chaptw  of  his  histoiV.)  But  supposing  diis 
opinion  to  be  nwb  it  does  not  ibUowt  on  the  othw  nand, 
as  has  been  oontended  by  some,  that  all  other  nations 
araoi^r  whom  die  oostom  prevails  mutt  have  derived  it 
from  the  Jews.  It  haa  been  attppoaed  by  some  critics  (bnt 
in  our  opinion  without  good  reaaui)*  that  among  the  antient 
Egyptians  it  was  cmfy  the  priests  and  those  who  desired 
to  study  the  sdenoea  of  which  they  were  the  teachers,  who 
were  obliged  to  be  ciroumoised.  .  See  the  notes  of  Weaaehng 
Hid  Larcner  on  the  passages  of  Herodotus  above  referred 
to,  the  C<Hnmentary  of  Ongen  on  the  'Epistle  to  the 
Romans,'  ch.  ii,  t.  13,  and  a  curious  note  of  M.  Huet  on 
Origen's  Commentary  on  Genesis.  (Origenis  Opera,  & 
Car.  de  la  Rue,  4vols.fi)l..  Par..  1733.  &e.;  voLu.,^  16.) 
It  is  said  that  Pythagons  submitted  to  the  operation  ffiP 
circumcision  in  order  to  obtain  instmctioa  in  the  secret 
doctriiMB  (tf  the  Sgyptian  mieita.  (See,  upon  the  origin  of 
dmimcision,  a  note  m  the  4th  sect  of  ue  22d  eh^ter  of 
Volne7*s  ReoiMion*  of  Emptm.) 

Strabo  (book'xvil,  824)  says  by  mistake  that  the  Jews 
ptactised  excision  on  their  female  children ;  but,  although 
this  was  never  a  custom  cdT  the  Jews,  it  has  prevailed,  and 
still  does,  among  other  nations,  particularly  the  Alnrssinians, 
Nubians,  and  tiie  modem  Egyptians.  See  Lndolphi,  'Hirt. 
Aethiopica.'  iii,  1 ;  Niebuhr's  *  Description  do  I'Arabie,'  pp- 


(edit  of  1823),  vol.  xiii.,  p.  213;  and  especiaUy  Browne's 
•Trnvela  in  AAica,Egpt,  and  SyrU,*Sndedit,  pp.  394-400. 

It  is  remarkaUe  that  circumcision  haa  heni  fbimd  to 
prevail,  aud  in  some  cases  the  excision  of  ftmalei  also, 
among  wioui  savage  or  imperfectly-civilixed  races.  It  is 
said  t£at  the  rite  was  practised  by  the  Hexicuu  when  the 
Spaniards  first  beesme  acquainted  with  them.  Cook  found 
an  imperfect  species  of  circumcision,  consisting  of  the 
slitting  of  the  prepuce,  in  use  among  the  natives  of  the 
Frien&y  Ishm^  (Kerr's  Voyaget,  ToL  xiii.,  p.  62.)  Long 
before,  many  of  the  old  voyagers  haid  met  with  it  among  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelwo,  amougthe  tribes  of  the 
west  coast  of  Afiica,  and  efaewhOTe.  In  Purchss's  Collec- 
tion, Edmund  Scot  gives  a  long  account  of  the  ceremonial  of 
the  drenmeisMm  of  the  kii^  of  Bantam  in  Java,  at  which 
he  was  pzeaent  in  1605.  Captain  William  Keeling,  in 
1608,  states  that  he  found  the  people  »t  the  bay  ot  St. 
Augustine  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  circumdaed ;  and 
Captain  Richard  Jobson  dBscribes  the  ceremony  as  he  wit 
ncsBod  it  at  BattOk  on  the  same  coast,  in  1621.  An  abstract 
of  tbeee  and  other  early  accounts  ma^  be  found  in  Prevost'a 
'Histoiie  0<n6rale  des  Vovages,'  liL,  211.  Sec  See  the 
same  work  (viiL,  601)  for  a  description  of  the  ceremony  of 
circumcision  as  practised  among  the  people  of  Madagascar. 
Dampisr.  m  his  graphic  manner,  describes  the  mode  of  cir- 
cumeiiiion  as  he  witnessed  it  performed  in  1686  at  the  Phi- 
lippine Iilanda.  {Voyage;  i.,  339 — 343.)  An  account  of  what 
be  eaUs  the  eireumcision  of  females  as  well  as  of  males  by 
some  of  the  African  tribes  is  given  by  Bosman  in  his  *  De- 
scription of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,'  English  translation,  2nd 
edit.  pp.  1 79, 1 80, 329, 414.  Hie  princifnl  distinction  between 
drcnmeinon  as  practised  by  the  Jews  and  by  other  natimis, 
is  that  the  former,  in  obedtenoe  to  the  terms  of  the  eom- 
mand  gxnii  to  Abrabam.  almys  whm  it  is  vnctieable  eir- 
enmciae  the  diild  on  the  oghth  day  after  its  birth;  whereas, 
among  other  nations  it  is  usually  deferred  to  a  much 
later  period.  Among  the  Mohammedans  it  is  commonly 
performed  in  the  thirteenth  year,  because  Ishmael,  the  pro- 
genitor t£  the  Arabs,  was  of  that  age  when  he  underwent 
me  operation.  (Gsn.  xvil,  2$.) 

Kolbwi.  in  his '  Present  State  of  the  (?ape  of  C}ood  Hope' 
(translated  by  Medley,  2nd  edit,  pp- 112—119),  gives  an 
account  of  a  very  singular  custom  of  the  Hottentobk  which 
be  coiijoetarea  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Jewish  clr- 
eamcision. 

Besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  the  reader 


may  eonsult  the  articles  on  eireumcision  in  'Hoftnan's 
Lexicon  Universalis.'  and  m  the  '  Encyolop^e.'  In  the 
latter  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  both  the 
Jewish  rabbis  and  the  Christian  fsthera  on  the  doctrinal 
questions  connected  with  the  subject  of  circumcision.  On 
tne  medical,  induing  both  the  physical  and  moral,  part  of 
the  sulgect,  see  Michaelis  and  Niebuhr,  as  already  referred 
to;  the  Encyciopidie,  Art,  Prepuce;  Bartholini's  Com- 
ment, de  Morbie  BiblieU ;  and  Drake's  Aim  S^etem  of 
Anatownj^iA  edit,  vol.  L,  pp.  127, 1 28. 

CUUJDMFERENCE  (eirswn  and  fMU  the  line  which 
^oes  round  a  fignie.  We  do  not  know  why,  but  this  word 
IS  always  appIiM  to  a  eurvilinear  ^pue ;  wnfle  the  synony- 
mous Greek  word  periphery  ftpw)  is  need  for  a 
rectilinear  figure. 

CIRCUMFLEX.  [Accent.] 

CIRCUS,  a  large  enclosed  space,  adapted  for  chariot- 
races,  an  amusement  to  which  the  Romans  were  passion- 
ately attached..  The  name  Circus  (of  which  Ctftiulus,  a 
etrcM;  is  a  diminutive)  does  not  convey  an  exact  idea  of 
Ae  form  of  this  building,  which  both  in  its  outline  and  its 
use  very  much  resembled  the  Greek  Stadium.  There 
were  many  ciici  in  Rome,  of  which  the  (^rcus  Maximus 
and  the  (^rcus  Agmialis  wwe  perhaps  the  largest  The 
formw  may  still  be  distinctly  traced;  the  latter  retains 
its  external  form  only  in  the  Piaxza  Navona  of  R^woe. 
The  CireuB  Anrelianus^  or,  aeeording  to  some,  of  Helim- 
balua,  stood  near  the  Amphitheatrum  C^trense.  Tlie 
ruins  of  the  Flaminian  Circus  are  hid  beneath  the 

Eaent  of  the  oty.  The  (Circus  of  Nero  vras  b^n 
sJigula;  part  of  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
ca  of  St.  PetOT.  This  circus  is  s^  to  have  been 
longer  than  the  cathedral  and  colonnade  in  front  (Fon- 
tana's  Tempio  Vaticano,  p.  245.)  Anoth«-  circus,  b^un 
by  Nero,  and  finished  by  Hadrian,  was  situated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Domitia,  near  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  Several 
antiquities  and  paintmgs  were  discovered  here  a  few  years 
ago.  In  the  Gwdens  of  Sallust  there  was  a  fine  cmiiug. 
which  was  also  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  naumachiee. 
The  Citeos  of  Flora  was  on  the  Qmrinal  Hill.  There  is  a 
eireos^  not  for  from  the  Apjoan  Way,  near  the  tomb  of  Ckacilia 
Metdla,  about  two  miles  from  Rome,  in  a  h^;h  state  of 
preservatitm.  It  is  probably  of  a  later  date  than  many  of 
those  whidi  were  construoted within  the  city;  and  perhaps 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  at  a  distance  from  the  citr 
walls,  its  present  state  of  preservation  may  principelly  be 
owing-  Antiquaries  have  called  it  the  Circus  of  Caracalla, 
although  no  proof,  we  believe,  has  been  discovered  from 
inscripatms  that  this  is  the  circus  built  by,  and  commemo- 
rated on  the  ooins  o(  that  emperor. 
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The  CHrcus  of  Caracalla,  of  which  we  have  given  a  plan 
and  a  section  of  the  seats,  may  be  considered  a  perfect 
model  of  this  kind  of  building,  both  in  judicious  arrange- 
ment and  ingenious  construction.  '  The  long  sides  are 
not  quite  parallel :  one  end  is  semicireular,  and  the  car- 
ceres  at  the  opposite  end,  from  which  U»r^--— 
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aie  forided  on  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of  which  is 
inclined  to  the  long  sides  of  the  circus.  The  spina,  or  raised 
division,  which  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  circus,  is  a 
kind  of  podium  or  basement,  in  appearance  like  a  thick 
dwarf  wall.  It  is  not  exactly  parallel  to  either  side  of  the 
circus-  Of  the  carceres,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  six 
are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  which  was  intended 
for  the  ULse  of  the  processions,  and  axe  so  disposed,  by 
the  inclination  of  the  chord  line  of  the  segment  on  which 
thej  may  be  laid  to  be  set  o$  that  the  starting  of  the 


twelve  chariots  was  equalized.  The  carceres  were  moat 
probably  covered ;  they  were  also  divided  by  partition  walls 
with  terminal  figures  in  front  of  them,  and  arched  over, 
with  a  cornice  above  the  arches :  the  semicircular  opening 
was  filled  with  a  window  frame  of  marble,  highly  enriched ; 
and  they  were  closed  with  gates,  most  probably  of  bronze. 
A  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  architectimil  appearance  of  a 
Circus  ma^  be  formed  from  the  inspection  of  a  bas-relief 
in  the  British  HusBUta. 


There  is  alio  a  representation  of  a  marble  firagment  in 
Bianootti's  work  on  this  circus,  in  whieh  men  are  seen  open- 
ing the  bronze  gates,  in  order,  as  we  may  judge  from  tlieir 
hurried  action,  to  let  out  the  chariots  at  me  given  signal. 
The  spina,  which  was  rounded  at  the  two  extremities,  was 
decorated  with  mette,  or  goals,  each  Kinned  of  three  long 
cones.*  The  eggs  were  placed  on  the  apex  of  each  cone. 
Dolphins  were  also  employed  for  this  purpose:  these 
cones  were  sometimes  gilt.  In  the  basement  of  the 
cones  in  the  CirCm  of  Caracalla  there  is  a  small  chamber 
formed;  and  th^  basements  are  separated  from  the 
spina.  In  th^  centre  of  the  spina  there  was  sometimes 
one  of  those  enormoiis  obelisks  which  were  brought 
by  the  etnperors  flrom  Egypt.  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Augustus,  a  long  pole  occupied  the  centre.  Small  temples, 
statues,  eolumns  with  statues  on  their  summit^  and  altars, 
adorned  the  Intei  mediate  spaces  betwerai  the  centre  and 
the  goals ;  so  that  the  spina  must  have  presented  a  higbly 
decorated  and  vary  beautiful  appearance.  The  Porta 
Triumphalis,  or  ^te  hy  which  the  victor  left  the  circus,  was 
at  the  end  opposite  to  the  carceres.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  pulvinar,  or  emperor's  seat,  which,  in  the  Circus  of 
Caracalla,  was  a  log^  with  columns,  was  constructed  at 
that  part  of  the  circus  where  the  emperor,  being  near  the  car- 
ceres, would  have  the  best  view  of  the  start  and  of  the  arrival 
at  the  goal.  At  the  ends  of  the  carceres  of  the  Circus  of  Cara- 
calla were  two  towers,  in  one  of  which  is  a  staircase  leading 
to  the  roofk  of  the  carceres.  The  people  occupied  the  stone 
seats  along  the  sides  and  at  the  semicircular  end  of  the  circus. 
The  Euripus,  a  canal  ten  feet  wide  and  ten  deep,  w»6 
Ihnaed  as  a  protection  to  the  spectators,  when  th^  were  not 
separated  from  the  open  space  by  a  high  podium  or  base- 
ment The  (Srous  of  Camcalla  has  Uie  podium  and  no 
Euripus.   Sane  notion  of  the  appearance  of  iba  cirei  may 


be  collected  from  the  medals  of  Caracalla  and  Trs^jan,  In 
these  medals  the  mets  and  the  quadrigsB  are  discemifcle,  ^ 
ond  the  ohdisk  in  the  centre  of  the  spina. 


[CMfflorTi^kii.] 

Biftiah  MuMBiD.  ActwltUe.   Bronts.  414|  graini. 
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Inoder  to  lighten  the  veigbt  ttf  the  nuttenaU  used  in 
iheoHutniction  of  the  arch  which  supporta  the  seats  of 
tluGrcus  of  Caracalla,  large  amphorsB  have  been  employed 
tn  tie  crown  of  the  arch.  Und^  this  archway  the  people 
pft>:-ed  to  the  various  openings  with  steps  which  led  to  ue 
lew.  The  archway  formed  one  great  vomitorium.  Al- 
dkiiigh  there  were  twelve  carceres,  the  number  of  chariots 
rvtsi:  in  a  repre^ntation  of  a  chariot-race  on  asepulchral 
aiQLioieat  at  roUgno,  nine  are  represented. 

Ibd  Qrcus  Maximus,  which  was  situated'  in  a  valley 
knreai  the  ^latine  and  Aveatioe  hills,  was  very  similar 
b  &nn  to  that  of  Caracalla.  It  is  stated,  in  the  A'ncy- 
ckfidie  Mithodique,  to  be  3345  feet  6  inches  in  length,  by 
ID^S  feet  7  inches  wide ;  but,  according  to  Venuti,  it  is  only 
:ii9  Vrench  toises  loag  by  85  vide;  that  ia,  1343*160  feet 
To  Xarquinius  I'^riscus  tradition  assigned  the  first 
biiildiQg  of  a  circus,  on  the  site  of  which  the  Circus  Maxi- 
Bus  wu  afterwBxds  erected.  If  ever  there  was  a  Circus 
uf  Tuquin,  it  may  have  been  rebuilt  after  the  destruction 
Lt  tbe  city  by  tiie  Gauls.  This  edifice,  whatever  may 
been  ita  origin,  was  enlarged  by  Ctattor,  and  em- 
bdli^ked  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
II  vaa  burnt  down  (Tacit.  Annal-,  xv.,  35) ;  Trajan  repaired 
ii:  aad  under  Antoninus  it  became  partially  ruineo,  hut 
T3)  afterwards  restored-  The  exterior  of  the  circus,  except 
a:  tbe  carceres,  oonusted  of  two  stones,  adorned  with 
jjlunuu,  and  finished  with  a  terrace.  The  ground 
i»r  was  occupied  by  merehut%  except  on  the  days 
appointed  Sox  the  games.  There  were  &nr  towers  more 
ID  tbeOrcus  Maximus  than  in  that  of  Caracalla;  one  in 
ibe  centre  over  the  caioeres  (equidistant  from  tboee  at 
each  end  of  tbe  carceres),  one  oVer  the  principal  entrafice, 
ud  ooe  at  each  end  of  the  semicircle,  where  it  joined 
\he  straight  sides  of  the  circus :  these  towers  were  crowned 
Titb  quadr^sa.  Tbe  spina,  which  was  rather  more  than 
a|ht  fiset  high  and  twelve  broad,  was  decorated  with 
Naples  in  miniature,  statues,  and  o^liaks.  Augustus 
brought  an  obelisk  fhimEg}~pt,  126  feet  nigh,  and  placed  it 
m  ihis  circus  ;  Constantius  also  erected  in  the  circus  the 
oidiik  now  oUled  the  Lateran,  which  ia  the  largest  of  all 
the  Roman  obelisks. 

There  are  traces  of  a  circus  at  Tarragona,  at  Merida,  at 
Mnrviedro  (the  ancient  Saguntum),  all  in  Spain ;  also  at 
Nintes,  Uiian,  Antioch,  at  Cbnstantinople,  and  other  places. 

For  some  cunons  inJbrmation  concerning  the  Cimis  of 
Canu^lla.  see  the  Cavaliere  Bianconi's  work  on  that  build- 
ing ;  Plan  of  Rome,  published  by  the  Socie^  Sx  the 
Diffosion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  Nardini's  Some;  Kn- 
a/dopedie  Methodi^ue,  *  Architaetuie;'  Topogrq/la  delte 
Ansidutd  de  Roma,  dell* Abate  Ridolflno  Venuti. 

Tbe  games,  which  derived  their  name,  ludi  Circenses, 
from  the  circumstance  that,  after  the  time  of  Tarquiniiu, 
Uiey  were  celebrated  in  the  circus,  were,  according  to 
tr^idition.  instituted  by  Romulus  under  the  name  of  Con- 
waba  (Livius,  i.  9),  in  honour  of  the  god  Consus  (ur 
Neptune).  They  were  exhibited  on  various  occasions 
ud  for  various  purposes ;  sometimes,  for  example,  by 
aa^iitrates  and  sometimes  by  private  citizens ;  either  as 
tKjoiciogs  for  success  in  war,  or  to  avert  the  anger  of 
lUDe  god.  A  nand  processioa  from  the  capitol  to  the 
dreiK  opened  the  games,  and  the  images  of  tbe  gods 
vere  taken  al<4tg  in  carriages  (theruee).  The  combatants, 
dmeers,  mnncians,  and  others  followed,  and  last  of  all  the 
eoDsnls  and  priests  advanced  to  perform  the  sacred  rites.  The 
exhitqtiDn  eoosisted  chiefly  of  chariot  and  horse  races..  The 
tharioteers  were  divided  into  four  classes,  distinguished 
br  tbe  colour  of  their  dress ;  one  was  white,  another  red, 
uMther  sky-coloured,  and  uiother  green.  Domitian  added 
two  more,  the  golden  and  the  purpm.  The  fevour  of  the 
people  to  ooe  class  or  another  was  determined  quite  as 
aoch  by  the  dress  as  by  the  skill  displayed.  Serious 
cDBsequencee  often  followed  the  disputes  on  the  supe- 
rionty  of  one  o^nr  above  another.  The  order  in  which 
:he  cbariots  stood  was  determined  by  lot ;  and  the  signal 
Icr  starting  was  given  by  droppii^^  a  cloth  (meppa,  or 
pauw).  Theehariot\riuinfintianHventimes  round  the 
''nine  was  vietorioiu,  and  the  driver,  after  being  pro* 
ciuBed  by  the  hendd,  wss  onnmed  vi&  a  palm-wreath, 
ud  received  a  consderable  sum  of  money.  There  were 
■ually  twenty^ve  such  beats  in  tbe  course  of  a  day. 
Coaiarts  io  the  fire  exercises  (quinquertiumt  the  Greek 
•wmW)^  rqnninfc  leaping,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  throw- 
It  tktdlKl^^OKWined  pMt  of  the  exhibition.  Wrestlers 


were  anointed  with  ointment  by  slaves  i  braian  used  glam 
strengthened  with  lead  or  iron  to  ^ive  force  to  their  blawi; 
all  underwent  a  preparatory  training  and  dieting.  Tbtm 
exercises  were  performed  by  the  combatants  almost  en- 
tirely naked,  and  hence  were  called  sometimeB  certamam 
gymnictm;  the  combatants  had  only  &  slight  covering 
round  the  middle.  A  mock-flght,  called  ludut  Troja,  was 
performed  by  young  noblemen  on  horseback ;  an  exhibition 
which  was  revived  by  Juhus  Ciesar.  (Virgil.  Mn.  v.  S61.) 
A  sea-fight  {Tutwnachia)  was  sometimes  represented :  Do- 
mitian afterwards  built  a  sea-fight  theatre.  (Suehmiuib 
DomiL  0.  5.) 

The  exhibition  of  the  wild  beasts  (vanatio)  was  one  of 
the  most  attractive  parts  of  their  public  entertainments. 
Wild  beasts  foogbt  either  with  one  another  or  with  men ; 
and  the  mm  were  either  foroad  to  this  oombat  as  a  punish- 
ment or  vera  induced  to  enter  it  bv  hire.  Great  expanie 
was  incnrred  to  provide  beasts  for  this  exhibition,  and  they 
were  collected  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  empire. 
In  the  days  of  imperial  qtlisndour  and  profiiiion.  the 
pubUo  exhibitions  of  Rome  contained  nearly  every  rare 
wild  animal  that  western  Asia  and  noruem  Afrioa 
oould  produce.  Tbe  beasts  were  kept  in  in  closures 
ivivaria)  till  the  time  appointed  for  uie  show.  The 
ohibitor  of  the  games  (edtlor  tpfctactUonm}  presided  on 
a  seat  (pulvinar)  at  the  south  side  of  the  building.  So 
passionately  fond  were  the  people  of  these  games,  tlmt  the 
expression  Panem  et  Circentet, '  Bread  and  the  Circeiutan 
Games,'  was  commonly  used  to  signify  the  two  prime 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  Roman  populace.  Ibe  crowds 
brought  together  by  the  games  naturally  attracted  sucAi 
persons  as  ooiqurets,  jugners,  and  fortune-tellers  to  the 
plaee,  which  is  hence  called  by  Horace  (Sat.  I  8, 113) 
failax, '  deoeitfbl.*  The  splendour  of  the  exhibition  in- 
creased in  the  later  times  of  the  r^ublio.  F.  CJomfllim 
Scipio  and  P.  Lentulus  once  exhibited  sixtv-three  pan- 
thers, and  forty  bears  and  elephants  (Livius,  xliv.  18] ;  and 
Pompey  on  one  occasion  is  said  to  have  exhibited  five  hun- 
dred lions  (a  number  beyond  all  belief),  which  were  all 
dispatched  in  five  days.  (Dion.OM.xxxix.38.)  (Pitiaeus, 
Lexie-  Anlit[uit.  Roman. ;  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  AaliguitiM, 
p.  311,  &0.) 

CIRCUS.  [FALComna.] 

CIRENCESTER,  colloquially  called  Oeeter.  is  an  n- 
timt  market  town  and  paniamentary  borough  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  ttw  oounU;  of  Gloueester,  and  in  tbe  hnndreds  oi 
Crowthom  and  Minety.  The  town  inoludes  five  hamlets 
or  tyUiings,  Oakley,  Wiggold,  Spiringate,  Barton,  and  Chis- 
terton,  and  is  about  84  miles  W.N.W.  from  London  in  a 
strai^t  line,  and  17  miles  S.E.  from  Gloucester.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Churn,  aatiently  the  .Gorin. 
which  joins  the  Thames  at  Cricklade ;  and  hence,  as  a  Roman 
military  station,  the  place  was  called  Corinium  or  Gomo- 
vium,  and  0)rin  Castra.  Three  Roman  roads,  the  Fofls- 
way,  the  Ermin  Street,  and  the  Icknield  Way,  all  met  at 
Cirencester.  A  branch  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Ganat 
comes  to  the  town.  It  was  a  place  of  ooosiderable  import- 
ance during  the  Roman  oocupatiou  of  Britain,  wboi  its 
walls,  of  which  partial  traces  still  exist,  were  two  miles  in 
circum&iMioe.  During  the  Heptarehy  it  was  suooeaiimhr 
included  in  the  kingdoms  of  Weasex  and  of  Herda.  A 
great  number  of  Roman  and  Saxon  antiquitifls  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  foimd  in  and  near  the  town.  In  879  it 
was  stormed  and  takm  by  the  Danes,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  great  council  held  by  Canute.  It  was  again  stormed  and 
completely  dismantled  in  the  civil  war  <«  Henry  HI.  with 
the  Mrons.  Lords  Surrey  and  Salisbury,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  having  promoted  an  insurrection  for  the  re- 
storation of  Richard  U..  these  noblemen,  with  several  of 
their  acoumpUcos,  were  killed  at  a  public-bouse  in  the  tomi 
by  the  bailiff  and  a  party  oi  the  inhabitants.  Their  heads 
were  sent  to  London  ss  a  present  to  Kffig  Henry.  A  mag- 
nificent abbey  for  black  canons  was  ouilt  in  1117  ^ 
Henry  I.,  on  the  foundation  of  a  college  for  prebendariei^ 
which  was  estnbliahed  by  the  Saxons  IcuK  bofere  the  Con- 
quest. The  revenue  of  uns  abbiy  at  the  duHolution  of  no* 
nasteries  under  Henry  VIH.  was  10611.  U.  '  and  lis 
mitred  ^bot  bad  a  seat  in  parliament. 

The  town  government  is  vested  in  two  constables  and 
fourteen  war£men,  elected  annually.  It  has  returned  two 
representatives  to  parliament  since  the  re:^  of  Elizabeth. 
The  borough  is  not  incorporated:  it  is  a  polling  pUoefw 
the  east  div  on  of  the  countijEj|g.(ll»jr  ' 
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euruT,  in  the  diocese  of  Oloueeater.  Cirencester  had  once 
tfaree  charches:  that  which  still  eusts  is  «  fine  old  atnie- 
tura  of  the  fifteenth  eentttrr,  very  elaborately  ornamented 
mtamally  and  in  the  interior.  Its  emtaattted  tower  oon- 
taina  •  peal  oTtwdTe  bells.  Cireneeeter  is  not  a  place  of 
mncb^bde;  it  has  however  an  extensive  clothing  and  a 
small  carpet  manulhetory.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  very 
respectable  and  opulent  country  town.  Several  streets  of 
hooMS  have  been  recently  built,  and  others  are  in  pmgreas. 
The  town  H  paved  and  lighted,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  It  lus  a  grammar-school,  three  endowed  hospitals 
or  almshouses,  and  several  charitable  institutioDs  for  edu- 
cation and  other  purposes :  the  total  income  of  these  cha- 
rities is  oonsiderahle.  It  has  also  an  a^eultnral  associa- 
tion, and  annual  races.  The  Baptists,  Friends,  Hethodists, 
and  Unitarians  have  chapels.  Population  of  the  oar- 
liamentary  borough  in  1831,  5340.  Market-days  Mon- 
day and  Friday.  Fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday,  on  July  13,  on 
Monday  before  and  after  Miehaelmas,  and  on  November  8, 
chiefly  for  agricuttural  itoek  and  produce.  In  the  vicinifrf 
is  the  handsome  mannon  of  Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Eathurst  Fop  a  detailed  historical  and  topographicBl  de- 
Bciiption  of  Cirencester,  see  Hitt.  qf  (Hrtneesier,  by  Rudder, 
1800;  Brayley  and  Britten's  j9mu(t>«;  and  the  Htstoriet  of 
the  County  of  Gloucester,  by  Atkyns,  Rudge,  and  Bigland. 

CIHL  BUNTING.  [Euherizidx.] 

CIROLANA.  psopoDA.] 

CIRRATULUS.  [Dorsibhancbiata.} 

CIRRHIBA'RBA,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Go- 
tloides,  and  section  Aoanthopterr^  But  one  species  of 
this  genua  is  yet  discovered,  uid  this  is  from  India.  It  has 
a  tentaenlum  over  each  ejB  and  nostril,  three  large  tenta- 
cula  at  the  end  of  the  munle,  and  ei^t  under  the  ^nt  of 
the  knrer  jaw.  llieaB  tentaoula  constitnte  the  chief  dis- 
tinction between  our  present  genus  and  that  of  CUnu^  to 
which  it  is  closely  allied. 

CIRRHI'GRADA.  An  order  (the  second)  established 
by  De  Blainville  ibr  a  small  number  of  radiated  gelatinous 
animals  o^the  class  Araehnodermaia.  LinniDus  placed 
them  among  the  Maituie,  to  which  they  bear  some  ex- 
ternal resemblance,  but  from  which  they  differ,  first,  in 
having  a  transimrent  cartilaginous  support,  which  sustains 
the  dorsal  disk  of  the  umbrella  of  these  creatures ;  and 
secondly,  in  having  the  proboscidiform  stomach,  which 
occupies  the  lower  £sk,  accompanied  1^  a  great  number  of 
hif^ly  contraetQe  and  extensible  tentaculitorm  cirrhi,  v*ery 
diflforent  ham  the  aprcndi^ies  with  whidi  the  MeAua  are 
supplied.  De  Blainnlle  lays  that  tiiey  have  evidently 
mtst9  prffidmity  to  die  tentamda  of  the  Actinia,  and  per- 
haps evm  to  Ibe  toitaeuUform  cirrhi  of  P^saUa  and  the 
newhbouring  genera ;  but  that  not  having  had  an  oppor> 
tumty  of  studying  the  species  except  from  mdividuals  pre- 
eerred  in  spirit,  he  is  unable  positively  to  decide  on  their 
natural  position  in  the  system,  thoi^h  he  is  led  to  regard 
them  as  approximating  mqre  to  Aclinia  than  to  any  other 
genus.  He  throws  out  a  hint  that  the  cartilaginous  sup- 
yoTt  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  polyparium,  and  that  it 
IS,  in  met,  anucnous  to  the  calcareous  part  in  Cyelolitee, 
&c.  Lamarck  placed  the  genera  among  his  Anomalous 
Radiaria,  a  section  of  his  division  of  soft  radiated  animals 
(RadiaireM  MokuM),  and  next  to  the  first  genera  of  his 
Ba^airet  Medmaim  ;  vii^  Kydara,  Pkoreynia,  Carybdea, 
8k.  Cuvier  arranges  them  under  his  Simple  Aeaiephane, 
next  to  Ceetum,  0DseiviI^!;  that  the  two  genera  {Porpita 
ani  VtMia)  might  fi>rm  a  small  fiuaily  in  that  order  by 
reason  of  the  internal  cartilage  wfaieh  supports  the  gela- 
tinoos  substance  of  their  bodies.  The  nulowii^  is  De 
Blainville's  definition  of  the  order: — 

Body,  oval  or  circular,  gelatinous,  sustained  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  dorsal  disk  by  a  solid  subcardlaginous  part, 
and  ]Kovided  on  the  lower  surfhce  of  the  disk  with  tenta* 
onliform  cin^  whidi  are  very  extensible. 

Genanu  Vblilu. 
Body  membnixnis,  oval,  very  much  dqaewod,  convex, 
aweUen.  sustained  above  by  a  transparent  oval  'subcartila" 

Epieee,  marked  with  conee&toie  stria,  and  surmounted 
artieal  an^  oUique  crest,  concave  below,  with  a  sort 
ial  nucleus,  offering  a  central  mouth  at  the  extremity 
of  a  proboscidifbrm  prolongation,  surrounded  by  tentacular 
eirrhi  of  two  kinds,  the  external  bang  much  longer  than 
he  internal  ones. 
De  Blainville  observes  that  Imporato  and  Colnmna  would 


appear  to  be  the  authors  who  first  noticed  the  anima 
wliich  constitute  this  genus,  established,  a^  first,  under  tt 
name  of  PhylUdote,  by  Patrick  Browne,  and  flKunid  I 
him  in  hts  '  History  of  Jamaica.'  tab.  48,  fig.  1.  Forskah 
who  gave  a  very  good  deservption  of  it,  arranged  it  nndi 
his  genus  HoU^huria.  I.iOBmn^  made  it  a  Methua,  d«tii 
minating  the  species  known  to  him  Meduaa  VeUlla,  a  nan: 
adopted^  linnnus  in  the  Systema  Naturee.  Duia  (3o 
Roy.  de  Turin,  1766)  proposed  the  name  of  Armentstart. 
for  it;  and  Lainarck  piduiohed  it  under  the  nmerie  appe 
lation  of  VelMa,  by  wnich  it  is  now  generuly  knovm  1 
naturalists. 

Geographieal  dittribution,  habitt,  and  tue.— This  fori 
is  widely  difhised,  and  has  been  fbuad  in  the  seas  of  Europ 
America,  Asia,  and  Australasia.  The  animals  are  mt 
with  Ux  at  sea,  and  often  huddled  together,  young  and  ok 
in  considerable  msaseB.  Sailors  are  said  to  fry  mA  ei 
thnn. 

5p«ewt.— Hie  speoes  (so  eaOed)  are  nnmenma;  but  D 
Bkunvflle  observes  that  he  is  fttf  from  admittii^  that  the 
are  sufficiently  distinct ;  and,  indeed,  he  well  observM  ths 
he  knows  not  on  what  characters  the  specific  distiactioi 
should  rest.  Chamiaso  and  Bisenhardt,  appvendy  vritl 
good  reason,  were  guided  prineipdly  by  the  form  of  th 
cartilage  and  body,  and  the  direction  of  the  crest,  and  rc 
cognized  three,  confessing  however  that  it  had  been  im 
possible  for  them  to  compare  their  subjects  rigorously  witi 
the  ^mcies  proposed  by  their  predecessors.  Eschscholt 
describes  ten,  of  wliich  half  are  new,  depending  upon  tb 
form  of  the  crest  and  the  colour  of  the  diforent  parti 
De.  Blainville  however  doubts  whether  they  are  reall; 
different.  Example,  V^la  hta. 


[VrMlaUlaJ 
a,Bpperndai  fi.hMreraUa. 

Hw  following  description,  by  Browne,  of  his  PhyUidoet 
labrit  ceerulei*,  the  Siii%-fiiaii,  which  appears  to  be  tbt 
V^Ua  eyanea  of  Lesson  and  Gamot.  and  one  at  least  of 
the  species  which  gave  rise  to  the  Medtua  VeleUa  of  Lin' 
nfl>u8  and  Gmetin  (Lamarck  quotas  the  last  name  t»  wet) 
as  Browne's  Phyaif^^^^^fr^^KyiJi^i^'^yeUlla  «" 
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Heat  s  worth  reoordtng  as  that  of  an  eye-witness.  By 
the  odp  of  the  cuts  the  reader  will  readily  understand  the 
portz3D  of  his  account  which  relates  to  the  parts ;  hut  in 
Browne's  figure  there  are  no  letters  corresponding  with  the 
descriptioa :  atill  however  the  notion  of  the  position  and 
nkotJOQ  intended  to  be  conveyed  will  be  understood  without 
any  very  active  fixercise  of  the  imagination. 

•  This  inject,'  says  Browne,  '  though  evidently  of  this 
dass,  is  more  firm  and  opaque  than  either  of  the  foregoing.' 
The  Portuguese  man  of  war  is  the  animal  whose  description 
immediately  precedes,  *  and  consists  of  an  oblong,  cartila- 
ginous, flat  hody,  slightly  radiated  from  the  centre,  and 
hitecaected  with  smaU  concentric  lines :  but  this  is  fUr- 
aiahed  with  two  thin  fleshy  or  seuiigelatinoua  lips  b  b,  that 
extend  themselves  by  short  vermiform  aopendices  over  the 
under  surface  of  the  cartilaginous  part.  It  is  also  supplied 
with  a  aemi-ellipcical.  dry,  transparent  membrane  E,  wnlch 
stands  peipendicularly  on  the  surfitce  of  the  more  firm  part 
A,  in  the  mrection  of  the  line  D  D,  furnishing  it  with  a  pair 
of  constant  standing  sails,  which  answer  upon  all  occasions ; 
£x  when  this  body  is  to  move  in  any  particular  direction, 
scppose  towards  X,  the  part  ADD,  1,  of  the  perpendicular 
membrane,  which  ai  chea  in  the  direction  of  the  line  A  D,  1. 
GIU  and  pushes  thn  body  forwards,  while  the  other  part 
'   flootd  in  the  wind.    But  when  the  wind  changes,  and  the 
I  body  is  to  more  towvds  Z,  the  other  part  answers  in  the 
I  iuu  manner,  and  all  the  motions  are  performed  by  the 
I  fUK  merhan^m.    It  is  fiirnished  with  a  great  number  ot 
deader  lentacula,  each  about  half  an  inch  m  length,  which 
nevery  thick  trom  the  mai^pu  of  the  cartilage  underneath, 
ud  it  seems  to  have  an  opening  or  mnath  in  the  centre  of 
iheW 

Ratabu. 

Body  oval  or  circular,  sustained  by  a  subcartilaginous, 
niiDprefl»ed,  elevated  piece,  with  a  muscular,  movable, 
toDgitndinal  crest  abofro,  concave  below,  and  provided  iu 
ilw  middle  with  a  free  inroboseidifoTm  stomach,  and  with  a 

te  nw  (tf  maiginal  tentaculiform  suckers, 
chscholtz  established  this  genus  for  some  very  small 
csrli^nde  animals,  whose  back  is  sustained  by  a  suhrav- 
tilsinous  piece,  not  elevating  itself  in  the  dorsal  cavity,  and 
vhif-tt  only  offer  marginal  cirrhi  on  the  central  surface. 
De  Blainville,  after  observing  that  Forskahl  has  figured 
Tithbis  Hokithuria  spirans  (Velefla  limbota  of  Lamarck) 
some  very  small  animals,  which  M.  Eschscholtz  himself 
icgirds  as  closely  approximating  to  his  Rataria  cordata, 
9TS  duU  it  seems  possible  that  the  Rataries  may  be  only 
<l^Tees  of  development  of  Veletla.  Example,  Rataria 
mtnta. 


'  Ralaria  mitnU.  highly  nugBiflad.] 

PORPITA. 

Body  membTanous,  regular,  circular,  depressed,  sUghtlv 
Qinvex  above ;  internal  cartilaginous  support,  circular,  witn 
its  Eurface  marked  by  concentric  striie  crossing  radiated 
itris,  covered  on  its  upper  surface  by  a  delicate  membrane 
merely.  The  body  is  concave  below,  and  the  inferior  sur- 
&re  IS  ftunished  with  a  great  number  of  tentacula,  of  which 
the  exterior  ones  are  the  longest,  and  fbmiihed  with  imall 
nha,  each  terminated  by  a  globule :  they  sometimes  contain 
air,  and  the  interna'  ones  are  the  Shortest,  the  most  simple, 
and  tfae  moat  fleshy.    In  the  centre  of  these  tentacula  is 
the  mouth,  m  form  of  a  small  proboscis,  which  leads  to  a 
simple  stomach,  sumuDded  by  a  somewhat  glandular  sub- 
stance. 

Cuvier,  from  whom  a  great  portion  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion is  taken,  says,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  *  Regne  Animal.' 
thu  there  is  but  one  species  {Porpita  gigantea)  of  a  beau- 
tifdl  Uue  colour,  from  the  MediterraL:ean  and  other  warmei 
■na  Lamarck,  who  established  the  genus  for  an  animal 
vfaich  had  been  placed  among  the  uedma  by  Linnsus, 

?'tm  Ibur  species ;  but  De  Blainville  and  MM.  Chamisso  and 
iKnhardt  coincide  with  Cuvier  in  believing  that  they  are 


all  reforrible  to  one,  thoush  the  former  admits  that  the  foot 
is  still  somewhat  doubtftiC  He  observes  that  Bosc's  species. 
Hnlothuria  appendiculata,  (Porpiia  appendicuiaia.  Lam.) 
was  evidently  established  on  an  impaired  animal.  Esch- 
scholtz, under  the  name  of  Porpita  Meditei  Tanea,  conjoins 
three  of  Lamarck's  species,  and  describes  three  new  ones, 
taking  for  his  character  the  proportion  of  the  cartilaginolu 
'lisk,  and  especially  that  of  the  marginal  cirrhi. 

De  Blainville,  to  whose  article  in  the  '  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Naturelles'  we  refer  the  reader  fur  iurther  details, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  genera  Vgietla  and  Porpita  might  be 
unitea  without  inconvenience. 

There  is  a  very  foir  figure  of  a  Porpita  in  an  early  volume 
of  the '  Philoaopnical  ITansactions.* 

Geographical  dittributvm. — I^ike  that  of  Vetetla,  very 
iride.  Bbac,  who  met  with  them  at  sea,  says  the  animal 
has  the  appearance  of  a  24-sous  piece  borne  along  by  the 
'vaves.  Bzam]dM,  Porpita  gigantea^  and  Par.  glandtfe  a 


[ftepiu  giiaatw.1 
•i  upper tUai  hknrarrida. 


[PioRle  of  PaTpttagUnditom,] 

The  Rev.  Lansdown  QuOding  is  of  opinion  that  the 
genus  Porpita  should  be  restricted  to  those  species  which 
resemble  Porp.  appendiculata,  which  have  few  and  broader 
arms,  and  establishes  a  new  genus  of  the  fomily  Porpitida 
nndw  the  name  of 

POLYBR&CHIONIA. 

Dorsal  support  (sustentaculum)  cartilaginous,  naked, 
flattened,  rounded,  radiated,  concentrically  striated ;  mantle 
(pallium)  narrow,  free,  surrounding  the  support;  arms. 
numerous,  parallel,  of  various  lengtfis,  elongated,  affixed 
beneath,  with  a  power  of  taking  a  declining  position  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  prey ;  mouth,  below,  central,  purse- 
shaped,  extensile ;  tentacula  many,  varying  in  form,  suc- 
torial, coverinsf  the  whole  ventral  Burface  ;  eggs,  very  small. 
DigitiZt 
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iuinwnibfo,  ntsUed  unong  tbe  tenUeula,  (Ooildmg}. 
Sxample,  Foljfbrackiouia  LtmuBaua.  Mr.  OuiUing  de- 
■ehbes  tlw  support  as  broad  and  vitreoui,  the  body  aa 
Mruleao,  the  tentacula  as  pallid,  and  the  arms,  which  are  in 
•  triple  series,  glandulous,  tbe  glandules  being  peduncu- 
lated. The  diameter  ef  the  mantle,  exclusive  or  the  arms, 
H  stated  to  be  eleven  moA  a  half  lines.  Mr.  Guilding 
itates  that  the  animal  is  wonderftilly  beautiAil,  Bwimining, 
or  rather  tloating  on  the  serene  surtace  of  the  Caribean  S^a 
u  calm  veotber,  and  embracing  it«  prey  by  the  sudden 
downward  application  of  some  or  all  <n  its  arms,  which  are 
easilr  broken  bv  attrition. 


[PoljbtmeUooU  Liunaaiia,  ealMgcd.*] 
a,  uppOT  iU* ;  i,  lower  side. 

We  think  there  is  hardly  enou|^h  to  warrant  a  generic 
separation  in  this  case  ;  the  species  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Porpita  ctfntUa  of  Eschscholtz.    Mr.  Guil- 
ding observes  that  tbe  Medusa  porpita  of  the  '  Ameenitates 
Aawemicee' seems  nothing  more  than  the  central  disk  of 
some  species  deprived  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 
CIRRHI'NUS,  a  genus  of  Qshes.  [GoBio.] 
aRRHl'PATHES.  rZooPHYTAWA.] 
aRRHOBRANCHIATA.  [Dentalich.I 
CIRRHU8.   (Concbology.)  jTi'RBimD-ii.j 
GIRRITEDA,  or  ClRRHIPEDA.t  £<7xuof  Linneeus, 
€\rrk^ioA$  of  Cuvier  and  F^rusaae,  Cirrhipidu  of  La- 
marek.  Nematopodet  of  De  Blainville,  Cimpidet  of  La- 
treille:  a  well-ueBned  natural  group  of  marine  invertebrate 
animals,  whose  place  in  the  system  has  oeeasKHied  much 
doubt  and  diflerence  of  opinion  among  soologista.   In  tbe 
earlier  times  tbe  most  ab>unl  stories  were  propagated  and 
believed  in  relation  to  one  of  the  most  common  genera,  Pen- 
mlattnit  ancUiffim,  Lepaa  anati/era  of  linnsus,  the  com- 
mon or  durk  barnacle.   To  the  refbrencts  on  this  head 
given  under  tbe  article  *  Bbrniclb,'  we  shall  only  add  the 
testimony  of  Sir  Robert  Uoray  to  show  how  long  tbe  delu- 

•  Vrom  Mr.  GvHdhw'a  Ifnn,-  Zooliwkal  J«wb*I,'  tdL  IH..  a  4M,  pL  X. 
t  TlMlMBMklllw  Mid  mUw  article  ■ntiiOM|«MraliyBiMti«HdM 
bob  can««l*.  Uw  wnti  AoM  be  CirrlpMa,  and  Bnraeteter  ■dopla  that 


siou  lastsdt  and  in  what  positiTS  terns  ft  witnsas  can  state 
the  thing  that  is  not  *  In  every  shell  that  I  opened  I  found  i 
a  perfect  sea-fowl ;  the  little  bill  like  that  of  a  goose,  the : 
eyes  marked,  the  bead,  neck,  breuit,  wings,  tail  and  feet  i 
formed,  the  feathers  every  where  perfectly  shaped,  and  I 
blackish-coloured,  and  tbe  feet  like  those  of  other  water- 
fowl,  to  my  beat  remembrance.*    The  Roman  Catbolica  I 
ore  permitted,  in  France  at  least,  to  eat  the  bemicle  goose 
upon  fest  days  and  during  the  whole  of  heat,  in  consequence  i 
of  its  supposed  marine  origin. 

Organization,  and  plare  in  the  naturai  system. — Liii- 
nnus  placed  the  Cirripedia,  with  the  generic  name  of  Le- 
tw,  among  the  Multivahes  of  his  Vermel  (tesiacea),  be- 
tween Chiton  and  Pholat ;  and,  supposing  that  the  form  ex- 
bted  without  a  shell,  found  a  situation  for  it  under  the 
name  of  Triton,  between  Ter«be/la  and  Lemaa.  Cuvier.  in 
the  first  and  ahw  in  the  last  edition  of  the  *  Rigne  Animal.' 
says  that  the  existence  of  these  Tritons  is  not  confirmed,  and 
diat  we  must  suppose  that  Linnsus  had  onlv  seen  the  ani- 
mal of  an  Anatifa  (Pentalasmis)  which  had  oeen  taken  out 
of  its  shell.   R"^.  however,  thinks  that  he  has  found  the 
LinntBon  genus  Tyiion  in  certain  specimens  brought  home 
by  MM.  Lesson  and  Garnot,  Quoy  and  Gaimard,.and  has 
published  it  under  the  name  of  Alejxu.  Bruguidres  divided 
the  genus  Lepae  into  two ;  the  first,  Anati/ti,  a  barbarous 
.word  for  Anati/era,  the  Anatifos  of  the  French,  comprising 
the  pedunculated  cirripeds ;  and  the  second,  Balanut,  the 
sessile  species.   Cuvier,  under  the  name  of  Cirrhnvoda, 
made  these  animals  tbe  sixth  class  of  his  Moltusks, 
whi  h  he  places  between  the  Bradtiopoda  and  the  first 
class  (Annelides)  of  his  third  great  division  of  the  animal 
kinpdom,  viz.,  the  articulated  animals,  and  in  the  *  Rdene 
Animal'  they  appear  between  Orisieula  and  Serpula.  La- 
marck, under  tne  name  of  Cirrhipeda,  his  tenth  class  of 
invertebrate  animals,  arranges  them  between  the  sedentary 
Annelides  and  his  Conchifera,  dividing  them  into  two  order&- 
1st.  Tbe  sessile  cirripejs ;  2nd.  The  pedunculated  cirri- 
peds.  In  his  system  they  stand  between  Mogilus  and  As' 
pergiUum.   Latreille,  though  he  does  not  duturb  this  ar 
rongement,  e\'idently  considers  (hem  as  related  to  the  Ottra- 
coda,  among  the  Branchiopodous  crustaceans.  He  says  that 
tbe  sessile  cirripeds  seem  to  represent  tbe  animals  which 
terminate  the  Acevhales  er\fermes  of  Cuvier.    He  observes 
that  the  two  tubular  processes  of  0/ton  represent  the  two 
tubes  of  some  of  the  Acephala,  though  with  different  uses, 
the  tentacula  being  converted  into  jaws.   Tbe  cirri  he  con- 
siders as  a  kind  of  ieet  analogous  to  the  sub-  abdominal  ap- 
pendages of  many  crustaceans,  especially  those  of  the  Am- 
phivoaa,  and  is  of  opinion  that  we  may  also  compare  them 
to  tnose  of  many  annelids.    Tbe  oviduct,  he  remarks,  has 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Phahngium.    Finally  he  ex- 
presses a  conjecture  that  nature,  to  form  the  Cirripeds. 
has  borrowed  different  organs  from  animals  of  several 
classes.   Mr.  William  Sharp  MacLeay,  in  his  profound  and 
philosophical  work,  '  Horie  Entomologicee,*  considers  that 
Pentalasmis  exhibits  the  greatest  affinity  with  the  Osira  ■ 
coda ;  but  be  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  exists  an 
affinity  between  the  shell  of  Balanut  and  that  of  tchinwt. 
and  sanctions  Latreille's  opinion  that  the  articulated  cirri 
have  their  analogues  in  the  arms  of  the  Radiata,  partini- 
larly  of  Comalula.    Dr.  Leach,  who  has  described  several 
genera  unnoticed  till  his  time,  di\ided  the  class  into  two 
orders:  Ist.  Cofmy/onima/a,  comprising  the  pedunculated 
section ;  and  Sna.  Acamptosomata,  including  the  sessile 
species.    M.  de  Blainville  makes  the  cirripeds  the  first 
class  {Nematopoda)  Qf\Q&  subtype  Malentozocaia,  a  group 
which  corres^nds  to  the  Multivalves  of  Linneus,  afler 
separating  from  them  the  genus  Photae,  so  that  De  Blain- 
ville's  Malentozoaria  consist  of  the  Cii-ripeds  and  Chitons. 
The  Cirripeds,  he  thinks,  have  an  evident  relation  to  tho 
Bivalve  HoUusks,  by  means  of  their  calcareous  envelope,  in 
which  he  recognises  the  pieces  of  the  shell  of  tbe  Phuiades, 
and  even  the  analogue  of  the  tube  of  the  neighbouring  ge- 
nera.  He  also  considers  tho  relationship  further  indicated 
by  the  recurved  position  of  the  animal  fixed  head  down- 
wazdi  {la  tite  m  bat) but  he  also  considers  tluit  their  re- 
lations to  eertain  aidmals  of  the  tjye  Entomoioaria  are 
numerous,  by  means  of  tbe  homy,  locomotive,  articulated 
appendages  which  an  branchial,  at  least  at  the  root,  be- 
eotnteg,  towards  the  nvrath.  true  homy,  denticulated  Jawa. 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  lu 'Zoological  Rwearcbes,*  consi^rs 
the  Cirripeds  to  be  trae  CrusttueOt  and  that  in  the  first 
state  of  these  anima|iTg«|t!^ 
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ia  ud  iievw  of  motkm,  but  orgpis  of  (oefat.  On  the 
Ssib^li  1823,  Mr.  Thompsoa  ftt&tcB  that  be  took  in  a 
HStU  maalin  toviag  met.  while  crowing  the  finty  at  Pas- 
uge^atDong  other  .nainute  ereatures.  a  imdl  translucent 
ubttl,  eue-tmtb  of  an  inoh  long,  of  a  sodtewhat  oUipticiU 
jinn,  but  slightly  compraseed  laterally,  and  of  a  brown- 
ie^ tint.  When  in  a  atat^  oi  perfect  repoae  it  resraibled  a 
wy  Bionte  muicl«b  aiid  h^uponomi^ts  sides  at  the  hot- 
ton  of  the  yeesd  of  ae*-watcr  in  whioh  it  was  placed ;  at 
ikti  time  all  tbe  DMmbm  the  animal  were  withdrawn 
Kthu  the  abell,  whieh  anpeared  to  be  oompaaed  if  two 
niTfls,  united  by  a  hmge  along  the  upper  part  the  baefct 
ind  capable  of  opening  fVonl  one  end  to  the  other  sloi'^  the 
ftNii,  to  give  oocasional  exit  to  the  limbe.  Theae  ware  of 
t«o  dfiicriptions,  tis.  :  anteriorly  a  lai^  ind  very  stroi^ 
[■air,  provided  with  a  eup-like  sucker  and  hooks,  serving 
>Mj  to  attach  the  animal  to  rocfca,  atones,  Slc,  and,  pos- 
tena'rly,  six  piurs  of  natatory  members,  so  uticulated  as  to 
Kt  in  eoncert  aqd  to  give  a  very  forcible  stroke  to  the 
*«ier,  causing  the  animal,  when  swimming,  to  advance  by 
a  succession  of  bounds,  after  the  same  manner  as  th;  water- 
ikx(£^^p^sui)  and  other  Monocutt,  but  particularly  Cyeiopt, 
eiiow  awinuning  feet  are  extretnely  aiwlogoua.  [BRAif- 
cstoFona.]  The  taiL  nsually  bent  up  under  vi»  bdly,  is  ex- 
tremely short,  oompaeed  of  two  Jmnts,  and  terminating  in 
liur  tttm,  and  is  wnployed  to  assist  in  progression  and  in 
chsngingthe  position  from  a  state  of  repose.  The  greatest 
peniliarity  however  in  the  structure  is  in  the  eyes,  which, 
Although  constantly  shielded  by  the  valves  of  the  shell,  are 
(•eduneutated  as  in  ihe  crab  and  lobster,  and  placed  entirely 
u  ike  sides  of  the  body.  Hr.  Thompson  observes  that  this 
inimsl,  but  for  its  pair  of  pedunoulated  eyes,  would  find 
1  pisoe  as  a  new  genua  of  Ottraeoda ;  that  its  members  sp- 
^ximate  it  to  Argulua  on  the  one  hand  and  tb  Cjrciop* 
lA  tiw  other,  genera  which  are  widely  separated ;  while  the 
eyes  show  its  relationship  to  the  Decapoda  (crabs,  lobsters, 
&e.)  The  individuals  presented  no  variation  indicative  of 
s^&renca  of  sex ;  and  this,  with  thtur  anomdous  oiganiza- 
toB,  induced  a  b^ef  xhmt  tht^  were  the  lama  w  disguised 
»tata  of  aoine  craataceoua  animal,  or  (as  it  had  been  pie- 
uDiuly  aacartained  that  the  Ctrripeds  mm  Owtaeni) 
that  tb^  were  the  males  of  these,  Mr.  Hiompson  not  being 
dispoMd  to  brieve  that  the  two  sexes  were  united  in  the 
Hue  indindual.  What  fellows  beittg  of  the  last  importance, 
«e  pn  in  the  author's  own  words :  <  Under  the  foregoing 
aipressions,  some  ttf  them  were  collected  in  the  spring  of 
l92S,snd,  in  order  to  see  what  changes  thsv  might  undergo, 
vere  kept  in  a  glass  vessel,  covered  by  sucn  a  depdi  of  sea^ 
nter  that  they  could  be  examined  at  any  time  by  means  of 
*  common  magnifying  glass ;  they  were  taken  May  1st,  and 

ihe  night  of  the  8in  the  author  had  the  satisihction  to 
ini  that  two  of  ih^  had  thrown  off  their  exuvia  (exuvies) 
tad,  wondarftil  to  say,  were  firmly  adhering  to  the  bottom 

the  vessel  and  changed  to  young  barnacles,  audi  as  are 
Bnal^  seen  taUamiiLea  with  gcvwu  speamens  on  toeksand 
4oaes  St  this  seaaon  of  the  year.  <J8ii«tMi*  punilut.  Peon.) 
is  this  stage  the  sutures  be^reen  the  valves  of  the  shell  and 
tf  the  operotilum  were  visible,  and  the  raovemaits  of 
the  anus  of  the  animal  witl^  although  these  last 
wm  net  yet  otunpletely  developed ;  the  eyes  also  were  still 
perreptibla,  although  the  principid  part  of  the  colouring 
astier  appeared  to  have  beeni  thrown  off  with  the  exuvium 
lexuTis)^  On  the  10th  another  individual  was  seen  in  tha 
oet  0/  throwing  off"  itt  thelt,  and  attaching  itself  as  the 
'jtbm  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  It  only  remains  to  addt 
that  ss  the  seeretion  of  the  calcareous  matter  goes  on  in  the 
noBpartments  destined  for  the  vaLvas  of  the  shelly  covering, 
the  eyes  gradually  disappear,  fVom  the  increasing  maeity 
thsKc  produced,  add  the  visual  ray  is  ratinguiafaed  for  the 
Ttoainder  of  the  animal's  life  \  the  anus  at  the  same  tine 
•cquiie  tbrir  usuai  ciliated  appearance.  Thus  thai  an  ani- 
aai  originally  natatory  and  locomotive,  and  provided  with 
»  distinct  organ  of  signt,  becomus  permatMntly  and  immova- 
sif  fixed,  sikI  its  optic  apparatus  obliterated,  and  fomishes 
gnljr  ■  new  and  impc^ant  physiological  feet,  but  is  the 
«a1t  instance  in  nature  of  so  extraordinary  a  metamorpho- 
as.' 

'Dahae  the  whole  of  the  sprit^  and  summer  mouths,' 
^T*  Hr.  Thompaon,  '  the  water  teems  with  these  exuvia 
'Bxunsj  of  Triton 08  (the  animal  inhabitant,  according  to 
i'Uuusiia,  of  the  barnacles) :  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  draw- 
Agapaoaibenavefy  time  a  towing-net  is  thrown  out.  nay 
'hsiiieisattilMf  diMotonrafl  fmm  thair  abiiBdanoe;  but 


to  be  certain  that  these  are  really  such,  let  is  stnm  with 
several  barnacles  upon  it  he  kept  in  sea-water,  regularly 
renewed,  towards  the  lattRt  eud  of  April  or  the  banning 
of  My.  and  with  due  attention  many  «f  them  may  be  ob- 
servetl  in  the  ad  of  thrvmng  of  eietaria  rexuvias)  in  every 
rsspeot  identical ;  let  it  be  recollected  however  th*t  these 
are  the  casts  of  the  antitud  alone,  and  not  of  the  valves  or 
the  shell,  or  of  the  operouluu.*  Mr.  Q.  B.  Sowerhy  {G»ura 
^SM£r,  *  Scalpellum')  thus  writes  on  the  subject  of  Bfr. 
Thompson's  discovery *  Without  deset^hiag  the  fkets,  or 
entering  upon  the  arguments  with  which  he  suppolts  this 
optniooT  *.  8.  that  the  drripedia  an  Crustaen,  *  we  miut 
be  permitted  to  say  tiiat  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  fhlly 
demonstrated  it ;  at  the  same  time,  considering  that,  as  fer 
as  we  hitherto  knew,  the  Cirripedes  were  all  attached,  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  free  when  very  young  accounts 
well  to  our  mind  fer  the  feet  of  eadi  species  being  found  at- 
tached to  peculiar  situations,  which  would  only  be  compa- 
tible with  the  notion  of  their  being  at  one  time  fVee  f^ents, 
and  possessed  of  an  instinctive  volition  determining  their 
choice  of  situation.'  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  'Catalogue  of  the 
Museum  at  the  College  of  Surgeons*  (Cirripeda),  speaks  of 
the  discovery  without  eipnasing  any  doubt 

But  Mr  nun^Mon  has  since,  in  a  paper  read  beftne  the 
Roytd  Society  on  the  Mh  of  March,  183A,  deeland  his  *dift- 
covery  of  the  meiainoiphosis  in  the  second  type  of  the  Cir- 
ripedes; vit.,  the£«pfu<«*,  completing  the  natutral  bistotr 
of  these  singular  animals,  and  confirming  their  affinity  with 
the  Cnutacea.*  and  the  memoir  with  a  plate  is  published 
in  the  second  part  of  the 'Philosophical  Transactions  fer 
1833.'  The  following  is  the  abattact  of  the  paper:— 'The 
disroveries  made  by  ine  author  of  the  remarkable  metamor- 
phoses which  the  animals  composing  the  first  femily  of  the 
Cirripedes,  or  Ba/oni,  undergo  in  i  he  progress  of  their  deve- 
lopment, and  whit-h  ho  has  published  in  the  third  number 
of  his  "Zoological  Re!«earches'*  (p.  78),  are  in  the  piesent 
paper,  which  is  intended  as  a  prise  essay  fer  one  of  the 
royal  medals,  fellowed  up  by  the  report  of  his  discovery  of 
aimUar  changes  exhibited  by  three  species  of  two  other 
genera  of  the  second  tribe  of  tills  femdy,  namely,  the  L»- 
vade9.  The  lama  <^  this  tribe,  like  those  of  the  IMani, 
have  the  extemal  appearance  of  bivdve  monocuU,  tar- 
■nished  withlooomotivB  organs,  in  the  form  of  three  pairs  of 
members ;  the  most  antonor  of  which  are  simple,  and  the 
other  bifid.  The  back  of  the  animal  is  covered  by  ati  ample 
diield,  terminating  antoriorly  in  two  extended  horns,  and 
posteriorly  in  a  single  elongated  spinous  process.  Thus 
thay  possess  considerable  powers  of  locomotion.  Which,  with 
the  aanstance  of  an  oi^n  of  vision,  enable  them  to  seek 
their  ftitun  permanent  place  of  residence.  The  author  is  led 
from  his  researches  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cirripedes  do 
not  constitute,  as  modem  naturalists  have  considered  them,  a 
distiaot  class  of  animals,  but  that  they  oceui^  a  place  inter- 
mediate between  the  Crwfoeea  dafo^oda— with  whieh  the 
Balani  have  a  marked  affinity— and  the  O-utta/va  entomot- 
traea,  to  whidi  the  Lepadet  u«  allied ;  and  that  they  hav* 
no  natuml  afflnity  with  the  testaceous  moUusra,  as  waa 
supposed  by  Linnaus,  and  all  the  older  systematie  writ«fes 
on  ao(riogy."* 

Mr.  Ihompeoii  does  hot  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  a 
paper  by  l>t.  J.  Mortin-Stunt-Ange,  read  at  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  14th  July,  1834,  and  published  in 
the  *  Bavans  Etrangers,'  tome  vi.,  and  (separately  bv  ^lli£rs 
(1835).  The  following  is  the  sutnmaiy  of  l^e  pritid- 
pal  fects  stated  by  him  in  the  course  of  a  very  laborious 
and  acute  investigation.  The  mouth  of  the  Peduncu- 
lated Cirripeds  ii  composed  of  pieces  entirely  compaiable 
to  those  or  the  mouth  of  many  Cruttami,  and  e)>pecially 
of  the  Phj/Uoitomtt* ;  the  upper  lip,  the  palpi,  and  the  man- 
dfelas,  are  so  analogous,  that  the  re-emhlance  extend  eveh 
to  the  form.  The  three  jaw-feet  {pieeu-mSehoirgti,  Whl^ 
are  met  with  most  commonly  in  tlie  Crudtacea,  are  con- 
joined in  a  single  jaw-fuot  which  rereive-i  the  nen'ous 
trunks ;  at  its  hue  are  olways  found  from  two  to  four  bran- 
diiv.  The  ten  ordiaary  feet  of  the  Cnitttacea  are  t'aiihfully 
represented  in  the  Anaii/et  fCampylosomaia) ;  at  the  base 
of  many  among  them  are  found  branchtsi  dhpo.-ed  tiktt 
thoseof  certain  Oustaoea,  and  the  number  evfn  is  some- 
times repeated.  There  exists  in  each  foot  a  double  canal, 
fit  for  establishing  a  circulating  current,  and  traversing  all 
the  articulations  of  the  cirri.   Thit  Sody  is  composen  of  a 
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certain  number  of  rings,  or  of  RrliculatioTia,  very  diatinet, 
each  of  which  supports  a  pair  of  feet.   In  the  interior  of  the 
body  Ibere  are  a  dorsal  vessel  (like  that  in  a  great  number  of 
the  articulated  animals),  and  a  double  series  of  ganglions ; 
of  whi:  h  the  number,  according  to  Dr.  Martia-Saint-An^'s 
researt  hes,  is  eaual  to  that  of  the  feet :  there  a  besides 
anoiher  pair  on  ine  lateral  parts  of  the  stomadi.  The  pe- 
dule  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  tail  of  many 
Crustacea ;  it  is  in  this  cavi^.  ana  not,  as  has  been  said,  on 
the  bark,  that  the  eggs  are  found ;  these  pass  afterwards  by 
a  conduit,  not  yet  indicated,  in  the  envelope,  which,  by  its 
lesemblauce  to  the  mantle  of  the  mollusca,  establishes 
the  only  possible  analogy  between  the  Cirripeds  and  the 
last-named  animals.  The  organs  placed  upon  the  back, 
which  Cuvier  described  as  eggs,  are  the  generative  appa- 
ratus of  the  male,  of  which  the  dlEpoaition  is  very  remark- 
able.  Finally,  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  enclose  in 
the  interior  a  membranous  sac  of  a  retort-shape ;  the  dis- 
position and  use  of  which  establish,  according  to  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Serres,  an  additional  approximation  between 
the  Cirripeds  and  the  Annelids.   Dr.  Martiu-Saint-Ange 
then  proposes  as  the  last  result  of  his  labours,  to  place  the 
class  Cirrhipeia  at  the  end  of  the  Cnuiacm,  lo  as  to  estab- 
Ikh  a  natural  link  or  past-age  between  the  superior  articulated 
animals  and  the  Annelidt.   Such  are  the  conclusions  drawn 
in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Martin-Saint-Ange,  who  refers  with 
approbation  to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Tlorapson,  published 
in  1830;  and  before  we  proceed  to  the  comments  made  on 
the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Martin-Saint-Ange,  we  will  state  Mr. 
Thompson's  view  of  the  ovarial  system.   *In  the  whole  of 
the  trihe  of  the  Cirripedes,'  observes  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his 
paper  in  the  'PhilosophicalTransactions'abovequoted,  'the 
ova,  after  expulsion  from  the  ovarium,  appear  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  ovipositor  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
pedicle,  ju&t  beneath  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  they  fill 
to  the  distance  of  about  an  inch.   When  flrat  placed  in  this 
situation,  they  seem  to  be  amorphous  and  insmwrable  from 
the  pulpy  suMtance  in  which  they  are  imbeoded;  but  as 
they  approach  to  maturity  they  become  of  an  oval  tioffpe, 
ptnnted  at  both  ends,  and  are  easily  detached.   Sir  Evward 
Home  has  given  a  very  good  representation  of  them,  at  this 
sti^  of  their  pro^as,  in  his  'Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,'  from  the  elegant  pencil  of  Mr.  Bauer.  During 
the  stay  of  the  ova  in  the  pedicle,  they  rend»  this  part  more 
opaque  and  of  a  bluish  tint ;  the  ova  themselves,  and  the 
cellular  texture  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  being  of  a 
pale  or  azure  blue  colour.   It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  the  ova  are  extricated  from  the  situation  above  in- 
dicated ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  by  the  means  sn^ested  by 
Sir  Everard  Home  in  the  above-mentioned  lecture,  viz.,  by 
piercing  outwards  through  the  membranes  of  the  pedict^ 
far  the  ova  are  subsequently  fbimd  forming,  a  pair  of  leaf- 
like expanskms,  placed  between  either  noe  of  the  body  of 
the  animal  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sheila  in  Lepat 
(Pentalasmis),  or  of  the  leathery  internal  tunic  in  Cinerag. 
These  leaves  have  each  a  separate  attachment  at  the  sides 
of  the  animal  to  the  septum,  which  divides  the  cavity  occu- 
pied by  the  animal  from  that  of  the  pedicle ;  they  are  at 
first  comparatively  small,  have  a  rounded  outline,  and  pos- 
sess thesame  bluish  colour  which  the  ova  had  in  the  pedi- 
cle ;  but  as  the  ova  advance  in  pn^ess  these  leaves  extend 
in  every  dimension,  and  lap  over  each  other  on  the  back, 
passing  through  various  looter  shades  of  colour  into  pale 
pink,  and  flnslly,  when  ready  to  hatch,  become  nearly  white, 
lliese  leaves  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  layer  of  ova  irregu- 
larly plared,  and  imbedded  in  a  kind  of  paienchymatous 
texture,  out  of  which  they  readily  Ml  when  about  to  hatch, 
on  its  substance  being  torn  asunder ;  indeed  it  appears  at 
length  to  become  so  tender  as  to  fall  entirely  away,  so  that 
after  the  period  of  gestation  is  past  no  vest^  of  these  leafy 
oonceptacles  is  to  be  found.   When  the  lame,  barely  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  biust  forth  from  the  ova,  their  deve- 
lopment goes  on  with  such  rapidity  that  they  seem  to  grow 
sensibly  while  under  observation.  The  larra  of  the  Lfpadei 
then  is  a  tailed  Monoctdwi,  with  three  pairs  of  members, 
the  most  anterior  of  which  are  simple,  the  others  bifld, 
having  its  back  covered  with  an  ample  shield,  terminating 
aTitehorly  in  two  extended  horns,  and  posteriorly  in  a  single 
eUmgated  spinous  proces>s.* 

We  now  come  to  the  report  of  MM.  Dumtril  and  Serres 
(drawn  up  by  the  latter)  U}:on  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Martin- 
Saint-Ange.  After  advertiut  to  the  labours  and  views  of 
Fbli,  DbUs  Chiige»  Honu^  Thompson,  and  Bunn«stflr,  the 


report  slates  that  the  ganglionary  nervous  chain,  pronounced 
by  Cuvier  to  be  single,  has  been  fbund  by  Dr.  Martin-Baiot- 
Ange  to  be  comp^tely  double:  an  important  fkct,  more 
especially  when  it  is  compared  with  the  doali^  of  the  ner- 
vous axis,  which  one  of  the  reporters  pointed  out  in  the 
larvtt  of  insects  and  of  certain  AnnelioB*  Harold  in  the 
embryo  of  the  Arachnids,  Ratlike  in  that  of  the  crawfish,  and 
MM.  Audouin  and  MihieEdws^  in  many  adult  Crustacea. 
Thus,  observe  the  reporters,  the  symmetry  of  the  nervous 
system  becomes  a  general  rule,  common  to  vertebrated  and 
invertebrated  animals.   The  reniaind«'  of  this  report  is  so 
interesting,  and  the  reporters  are  such  competent  autho- 
rity, that  we  find  it  necwsary,  for  the  better  illustration  of 
this  obscure  and  long-debated  subject,  to  give  aportion  of  it 
at  least,  as  nearly  as  we  can  in  the  terms  of  the  reporters : — 
'  The  author,'  say  they,  *  has  discovered  besides  in  the  Cir- 
ripedes a  small  nervous  apparatus  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  which  had  its  principal  tnmk  in  a  tubercle  which 
occupies  this  r^on.   At  first  sight  we  thought  that  this 
tubercle  might  be  the  remains  (tf  the  e^e  observed  in  the 
young  state  oy  Mr.  Thompson,  at  the  period  when  these  ani- 
mate  are  free,  and  that  the  nervous  apparatus  might  be 
the  remains  of  that  of  vision;  but  a  ^siection  in  water  and 
under  the  microscope  has  not  justified  this  opinion.  Our 
researches  however  were  made  upon  subjects  which  had 
been  a  long  time  in  spirit ;  and  it  would  be  important  to 
renew  them  on  fresh  individuals  of  various  ages,  in  order 
to  prove  whether  the  loss  of  the  eyes  is  complete  and  abso- 
lute, or  whether,  as  Mr.  Milne  Edwards  has  observed  in 
Cymothoe,  the  oi^ans  are  hid  in  the  thickness  of  the 
head,  where  they  terminate  by  withering  away  and  disap 
pearing.   After  the  nervous  system,  one  of  the  most  con- 
troverted questions  about  the  organization  of  the  Cirripedes 
is  that  relative  to  their  genital  apparatus,  and  the  mode  in 
which  theirgeneration  is  carried  on.   We  do  not  stop  at 
the  idea  of  Hom^  who  makes  the  Antti&a  germinate  fron 
their  pedicle,  nearly  like  buds  tam  a  ston.  Tbis  hypothe- 
sis, wnich  is  opposed  by  the  tUspositicra  of  the  parts,  is  be- 
sides destroyed  by  the  fkct  recently  diaoovered  hy  Mr. 
Thompson ;  viz.,  that  of  the  primitive  freedom  of  the  Cirri- 
pedes.  If  at  first  these  animftls  are  f^,  if  they  move  in 
all  directions  by  the  aid  of  their  feet,  which  serve  them  as 
oars,  it  is  clear  that  an  hypothesis  which  supposes  them  to 
be  adh»ent  and  fixed  at  ^1  periods  is  unwortny  of  a  serious 
refutation.   It  is  not  so  with  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  which 
deserves  to  fix  our  attention ;  inasmuch  as,  if  it  were  well 
foimded,  it  would  constitute  a  new  species  of  hermaphro- 
ditism. On  each  side  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Anatifes 
is  fbund  a  substance  composed  of  an  infinity  of  granules ; 
these  granules  imited  in  a  bunch(m  graipfe)  enter  a  hollow 
pedicle ;  this  pedicle  in  its  turn  opens  into  a  laiger  canal 
plaited  in  xigzag.  which  united  to  ita  congener  is  jirolonged 
into  the  pioboBcidiform  tube.   According  to  Cnvter  these 
granules  and  their  bunches  are  the  eg^  and  imries,  the 
pedicles  deferent  canals,  and  (be  zigzag  canal  a  sort  otveti- 
cula  temintdU.   On  this  hypothesis,  the  eggs  detach  them- 
selves from  the  bunch  and  travel  the  length  of  the  deferent 
canals  and  vetirula  aeminalis,  becoming  fecundated  in  their 
passage ;  they  are  fiq&lly  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mantle  by  the  proboecidubnn  tube  which  terminates  this 
apparatu.':  whence  it  results,  according  to  Cuvier,  that 
the  same  organic  apparatus  produces  and  fecundates  the 
e^s,  a  condition  which  would  amount  to  the  most  simple 
development  of  animal  generation.   But  according  to  M. 
Martin-Saint-Ange,  the  whole  of  this  apparatus  only  con- 
stitutes the  male  organ ;  the  female  wgan  being  fbund  en- 
closed irgnfermi)  in  the  cavity  of  the  jMdicle  by  which  the 
Anatifba  fix  theioaelves  to  the  bodies  that  sumKwt  than. 
This  is  a  r«iovat«Hi  of  the  i^nion  of  Poli  and  Laman^ 
which  Cuvier  disregarded,  because  the  pedicle  appeared  to 
him  to  be  completely  closed  on  the  ude  of  the  animal.  To 
give  to  this  opinion  the  positive  character  which  belongs  to 
anatomy,  the  author  ought  to  have  found  a  pass^^  wnich 
would  place  the  interior  of  the  pedicle  in  communication 
wi.b  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  where  the  egn  group  them- 
selves, in  the  form  of  a  rounds  plateau.   This  communi- 
cation was  in  lact  matte  known  to  him  by  the  discovery 
of  a  small  conduit,  which  runs  from  the  root  of  the  pedi<  le 
along  the  bottom  of  the  single  piece  {piice  tmpaire)  of 
the  shell,  and  opens  in  the  mterier  of  the  mantle  oppo- 
site the  point  where  the  eggs  are  aasembled.  Theexistenoe 
of  this  oviduct  was  placed  oi^r^  j^btJd  Jthrea  nan- 
nen  tot,  the  eggi  Sfe^ctf  iiliWirtm  igMiila*  ia  the 
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htii^  uimal,  tlie  author  fbund  them  in  the  ovarial  con- 
dniLpusingfVoin  the  pedicle  into  the  mantle;  gecondlj,  on 
btovine  into  the  pedicle  the  mantle  was  raised  like  a  blad- 
der; thirdly,  instead  of  air  be  injected  a  coloured  size  ta 
Ttmish  (mmt*),  and  thus  made  the  oviduct  stand  out, 
mrlT  in  the  same  manner  as  vessels  which  would,  from 
their  minuteness  and  delicacy,  escape  the  observer  without 
inch  preparation.'  The  reporters  then  enter  into  a  detail 
of  their  own  experiments,  and  confirm  this  opinion  of  M. 
Uartin-Saint-Ange,  as  combinir^  in  its  favour  every  de- 
gree of  anatomical  certainty.  The)[  acknowledge  that  it 
miy  be  objected  that  the  ovary,  in  tua  case,  is  isolated  from 
Uie  fecmuuting  apparatus ;  but  observe  that  in  this  point 
the  Cirripeds  are  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Lophyn- 
ftida,  whose  eggs  are  confined  in  a  separate  pouch  placed  at 
ibe  superior  border  of  the  shell.  Besides,  direct  observation 
fKs\ts  that  the  eggs,  which  are  in  the  state  of  ovula  in  the 
pedicle,  present  in  the  mantle  the  first  lineaments  of  the 
embryo ;  a  fyct  which  agrees  with  the  modern  researches 
into  the  ovology  of  the  vertebrata.  The  determination  of 
ihe  ovary  and  the  discovery  of  the  oviduct,  then,  in  the  Cir- 
npeds  are  new  facts ;  which,  in  extricating  these  animals 
from  the  state  of  exception  in  which  Cuvier  had  placed 
them,  subject  them  to  the  common  law  of  generation.  On 
Ibe  other  side  they  return  into  a  condition  of  exception  by 
a  fact  of  another  description,  little  resemblance  to  which 
L>  at  present  known  in  comparative  anatomy ;  viz.,  the  pes- 
9»Eton  of  a  second  intestine  enclosed  within  the  ordinary 
one. 

Tbis  second  canal,  discovered  by  the  author  and  named 
br  him  a  cscum,  floata  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  almost 
unals  it  in  lei^h.  It  is  closed  at  its  lower  extremity, ; 
while  at  its  upper  extremity,  which  is  open  and  wide,  it  is  | 
dovetailed  (encnSssf  par  des  dentelures)  into  the  areolar 
kiTiiDiB  of  the  anterior  of  the  stomach.  In  this  cstcura  the 
iliments  are  deposited  to  undergo  the  accessary  elaboration 
preparatory  to  nutrition,  so  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
ihe  reporters,  this  last  cannot  be  perf(»med  except  by  en- 
ilosmosis,  or  fay  a  species  of  rumination  which  would  empty 
the  contents  of  the  second  canal  into  the  first.  The  re- 
partees observe  that  they  know  only  one  animal,  the  com- 
moD  eanh-wwm,  among  the  Annelids  which  has  a  second 
intestine  enclosed  in  the  alimentar>'  tube ;  and  there  is  still 
a  difference ;  for,  in  that  Annelid,  the  supernumerary  intes- 
tine is  closed  at  both  extremities :  it  is  in  fact  a  double 
cBcum,  which  has  induced  M.  Charles  Morren  (who,  after 
Willis,  Home,  and  Carus,  has  occupied  himself  specially 
Titbits  study)  to  name  it  typhlo»ole.  The  reporters,  after 
!OtDe  other  ofaserrations,  address  themselves  to  the  subject 
of  the  approximation  which  M.  Martin- Saint- Ange  esta- 
Miiliea  between  the  Cirripeds  and  the  Annelids.  Agree- 
ing with  the  nu^nity  of  zootomistst  the  author  allows  that, 
m  the  greater  part  of  their  characters,  the  Cirripeds  belong 
to  the  class  Crmiacea.  Discussing  then  the  value  of  the 
differential  charuters,  he  thinks,  with  M.  Dum£ril  and  M. 
de  Blainville,  that  they  ought  to  serve  aa  a  passage  &om 
one  class  to  the  other.  But  while  M.  de  Blainville  con- 
liders  the  Cirripeds  as  Cruttaceoua  molitttki,  the  author 
regards  them  on  the  coHtrary  as  Annelidian  eruttacea,  and 
founds  this  decision  on  the  duality  of  the  nervous  system, 
on  the  rudimentary  segmentation  of  the  body,  and  on  the 
preaence  <ii  nervous  gangUons  at  the  centre  of  the  lineary 
divi^ans.  Tha  reporters  remark  that  the  same  dispositions 
of  tbenervooB  system  exist  partially  in  Cymnthoe  and  in  the 
vood-loum  (oniacus),  and  entirely  in  PhyWittoma  and 
Taiitna,  without  a  thought  on  the  part  of  MM.  Andouin 
and  Uilne  Edwards,  who  made  them  known,  to  approxi- 
mate those  Ciiutacea  to  the  AnneUds.  The  reporters  then 
obtore.  that  although  it  is  very  true,  as  M.  Marlin-Saint- 
Aage  obserxTs,  that  in  the  greatest  number  of  MoUusks 
the  nervous  system  is  united  in  one  or  more  masses  whence 
the  oerves  radiate,  there  are  others  in  which  the  central 
nervous  system  is  double,  Hyalaea,  Aplysia,  Bulla  aperta, 
Tiitnma,  Dnris,  <'lio  Borealis,  &c.,  for  example,  which 
ihows.  as  remarked  by  M.  Serres,  that  the  nervous  system 
of  the  nrertebruta  cannot  alone  furnish  a  ^obd  basis  for  the 
iiieihod:cal  distribution  of  ibose  animals.  Laying  aside  the 
nen-ous  system,  the  secondary  characters  of  the  Cirripeds 
mart  in  accodance  v-ith  the  bases  of  natural  classLficaiion 
ire  the  shell  and  the  mantle :  here  they  would  incontest- 
ibty  approach  the  MoUusks,  if  these  parts  were  analogous 
to  I'hoM  which  envelop  the  latter.    But  according  to  Pro- 

fcaia  Burmeister  they  are  entirely  difierent,  and  bear  more 


resemblance  to  the  extonal  oovering  of  the  CrwtaeM  than 
to  that  of  the  MoUutca.  Hence,  observe  the  reporten,  it 
results  that  the  place  which  the  Cirripeds  ought  to  occupy 
is  still  undetermined: — they  conclude  with  a  eul<^  on  the 
multitude  of  new'  fects  so  clearly  presented  and  perfbctly 
illustrated  by  M.  Martin-Saint-Ange  in  his  memoir. 

That  the  paper  of  Dr.  Martin-Saint-Ange  is  deserving  of 
much  praise,  and  that  his  illustrations,  some  of  which  art 
here  copied,  are  very  ^od,  there  is  no  doubt :  but  we  must 
be  pardoned  for  saying  a  word  or  two  as  to  some  of  the 
faats  alleged  to  be  new.  In  the  first  place  we  must  not 
forget  Professor  Burmeister,*  whose  admirable  labours  on 
the  subject  no  one  can  follow  without  advantage ;  and  in 
the  next,  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  statement  in  the 
report  that  the  ganglionary  nervous  chain  pronounced  by 
Cuvier  to  be  single  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Martin-Saint- 
Ange  to  be  completely  double,  and  we  beg  to  refer  to  the 
following  passage  in  Cuvier*s  '  M£moire  sur  les  Animaux 
des  Anatifes  et  des  Balanes.'  '  The  nervous  system  of  the 
Anatife  is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  articulated  animals.* 
Cuvier  then  speaks  of  the  brain,  composed  of  four  small 
lobes,  placed  upon  the  (esophagus,  and  giving  off  four  prin- 
cipal nerves  which  proceed  to  the  muscles  and  the  viscera. 
'  The  two  lateral  cords,*  he  continues, '  which  form,  as  usual, 
a  collar  round  the  oeaophagus,  each  give  off  a  nerve ;  they 
then  unite  below  by  means  of  two  ganglions,  whence  pro- 
ceed the  nerves  of  the  first  pair  of  feet :  the  two  cordt  then 
proceed  in  parallel  lines  (parall^lement),  the  length  of  the 
belly,  between  the  bases  of  the  feet,  swelling  from  space  to 
space  into  double  ganglions,  as  in  all  the  articulated  ani- 
mals, and  giving  off  irom  each  of  these  ganglions  the 
nerves  of  the  neighbouring  parts.*  And  he  gives  a  figure 
illustrative  of  the  nervous  syateiO)  and,  among  oui&r  portions, 
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the  Reunion  dat  deux  cordons  laterau:c«  et  premier 
eangliou.  With  reKard  to  the  internal  enoum  floating  in 
U16  alimentary  canti!,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
euticular  lining  of  the  giuard  of  the  annelids  is  very  easily 
separated.  Among  the  annulose  animals  vre  know  that 
when  the  common  crab  moults  or  changes  its  skin,  it  like- 
wise casts  the  inner  coat  ot  the  stomach. 

1.  Anatife  jaune  sans  coquille,(Alepas?)  A,  a  gelatinous 
production  or  continuation  of  the  homy  envelope  which 
servu  to  fix  the  pedicle.  %  the  first  membrane  of  the  pe- 
dicle. B,  a  small  anatife  of  the  natural  sice  developed 
Upon  the  pedicle  of  the  parent.  C,  the  convex  and  swollen 
part  which  contains  the  body  of  the  animal.  D,  the  fissure 
of  the  homy  envelope  from  which  issue  the  feet  or  cirri, 
F.  The  point  E  indicates  the  termination  of  the  pedicle 
and  the  place  where  the  eggs  stop.  G,  the  eggs  arrived 
within  the  mantle.  2.  The  same  letters  refer  to  the  same 
parts  as  in  figure  1.  H,  the  part  of  tho  feet  which  sustains 
the  cirri  F.  At  the  base  of  tne  feet  (H)  are  four  brancbiffi ; 
and  between  these  feet  and  those  placed  on  the  other  side 
13  seen  the  recurved  tube  which  serves  to  con^-ey  the  semi- 
nal liquor  within  the  mantle.  3.  The  same  anatife^  from 
which  the  half  of  the  first  envelope  has  been  taken  so  as  to 
expose  the  interior.  The  pedicle  contains  a  second  cyUnder 
ferminated  in  a  eul  de  sac  by  its  inibrior  extremit}',  and  co- 
^-c^ed  at  the  other  by  a  very  delicate  membrane ;  the  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  muscular  fibres  may  be  observed,  e  e 
indicate  the  canal  which  carries  the  of  the  pedido 
within  the  mantle;  b,  that  which  serves  as  a  nouriiihing 
vessel  to  the  pedicle  and  the  eggs ;  g,  g,  the  membrane  of 
the  mantle  which  intercepts  all  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  pedicle  and  the  cavity  of  the  mantle.  J  represents 
the  body  of  the  anatife  enclosed  in  its  proper  envelope. 
4.  The  same  situation  as  the  last,  representing  all  the  mem- 
branes which  envelop  the  body  of  the  anaufe.  B  B,  the 
muscular  cylindrical  pipe  open,  in  which  the  eggs  are  seen. 
e,e,  the  ceurse  of  the  oviduct  in  the  thickness  of  the  second 
envriope.  g,  g,  g,  the  envelope  opened  and  turned  back. 
J,  J,  J,  the  proj-or  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  animal ; 
it  is  with  toil  cavity  that  the  canal  b  communicates,  and 
it  is  between  this  proper  membrane  an  1  th*t  of  the  second 
envelope that  the  eggs  are  found:  whence  it  results 
that  the  canty  of  the  mantte  has  no  coFmmunication  with 
the  pedicle^  eXoept  by  means  of  the  oviduct «. 


19.  A  side  view  of  the  common  duck  barnacle  (Penta- 
Uttmig  anati/era)  taken  out  of  the  shell,  enveloped  in  its 
proper  membrane,  under  which  is  found  the  salivarj'  vesicle. 
V,  the  cen'i  al  ganglion,  v',  the  nerve  which  is  given  off 


from  the  brain  to  go  to  the  muscles  of  the  skin.  J,  toe 
two  levator  musclttt  of  the  upper  lip.  K  K,  branchisD.  A. 
a  homy  tubercle  which  is  formed  on  each  side  of  the  orifice 
of  the  vent  U',  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  bearded  with 
fine  liairs.  IS.  Anterior  view  of  the  same,  showing  the 
truly  articulated  disposition  of  the  body,  each  ring  of  whici 
corresponds  to  a  pair  of  feet  S,  the  adductor  muscle  ot 
the  valves.  V\  the  articulated  tube  which  contains  the 
spermatic  ouul.  1.  The  intestinal  canal  af  the  sastt  species. 
(N.  B.  It  is  identical  with  that  of  the  naked  species  above 
dracribed.)  D,  the  mouth  seen  from  the  side ;  d,  the  ceao- 
phflgUB ;  d^,  the  stomach ;  d",  the  pedicle  which,  makes  this 
organ  communicate  with  a  species  of  csBcum,  (f",  of  the  same 
structure  and  form  as  the  stomach.  T,  the  intestinal  canal, 
offering  two  natural  curvatures.  A,  orifice  of  the  rectum. 
U  U.  vesiculie  seminales,  uniting  in  a  single  canal  very  de- 
licate, and  terminated  at  U'^  a  small  orifice.  8.  Disposition 
of  the  nervous  system.  1.  The  fii-st,  tssopbagian  ganglion, 
called  the  brain :  from  these  united  gangUons  spring  the 
branches  v,  v',  v",  destined  for  all  the  muscles  of  the  dorsal 
part  Md  two  extremely  delicate  threads  which  go  on  ea^  h 
side,  the  first  to  the  saJivaiT  vesicle  V,  the  seccmd  to  a  new 
ganglion  Z.  3.  Hie  second  ganglion,  sending  two  nerv-ous 
branches  to  each  jaw-foot  F,  and  small  branches  to  the  oBso- 
phagus.  3,  4,  A,  6  correspond  to  the  other  ganglions.  6  fur- 
nishes the  two  last  pair  of  feet.  It  is  from  tne  branches 
which  go  to  the  last  feet,  and  nut  from  the  ganglions  them- 
selves, that  the  two  threads  y  and  g",  which  go  to  the  extre- 
mity, U',  of  tho  tube  ore  detached.  The  point  x  cxxrcsponds 
to  the  centre  of  the  (Bsophagus  which  has  been  removed.* 

For  the  fruits  of  Hunter  s  anatomical  tnvest^tions  in 
this  class,  the  student  is  referred  lo  the  following  numbers 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Museum  of  the  Roval  College  of  Sur- 
geons:—63,  64,65,  56-2,  1011,  1012,  1013*,  1014,  2298,  2-299, 
230O,  2302,  2303,  2810.  Let  him  consult  also  Poli.  ('  T»s- 
tacea  utriust^ue  Sii-iliee ;')  Cuvier,  ('  M£moires  but  let  Moi- 
lusques;'}  Sir  E.  Home,  ('Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana* 
tomy and  Dr  Hermann  Burmeister*s  valuahle  work 
above  quoted. 

Geugrapkkal  Di$tribuHon. — The  Giiripeds  are  widely 
spread,  and  scarcely  any  seas  are  without  some  of  the  species. 
Their  habit  of  fixing  themselves  so  frequently  to  floating 
bodies  tends  to  their  great  diffusion,  and,  in  addition  to  ihiii 
propensity,  almost  evvsrj  rook  and  submarine  body  is  studded 
witik  some  of  them. 

ABUHQXlfXIfT. 

Cirripedta. 

Animal  mBrine,  more  or  less  conical ;  sometimes  com- 
pressed ;  enveloped  in  a  saoeiform  mantle,  open  only  on  one 
side,  swollen  as  it  were  at  the  antoior  part  which,  follow- 
ing the  natural  position  of  the  animal,  is  the  lawn-  portion, 
terminated  above  by  acettain  number  of  pairs  of  long,  homy, 
articulated,  ciliated  cim,  and  curved  at  the  summit.  No 
distinct  head,  no  eyes,  and  no  true  tentacula ;  the  mouth 
Anmished  vith  latewi  faomv,  toothed  and  articulated  jaws. 
Branchis  situated  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the  first 
cirri ;  orifice  vi  generatiou  at  the  axtrennity  bf  a  fleshy 
tube  laiaing  itself  nom  the  midst  of  the  last  eliri ;  vent  at 
the  base  of  this  tube. 

Shall  variable,  but  when  present  always  composed  of 
many  valves,  either  soldered  or  tut  soldered  together ;  no 
true  shell  in  one  case  only,  and  in  that  inslaniM  a  soft  enve- 
lope in  lieu  of  it ;  the  shell  or  its  representative  aiUming 
without  intnrentioD.  or  bv  the  interventien  of  a  flsshjr  pe- 
duncle which  issues  flrom  the  mantle. 

Order  1. 
Campylmomaia. 

Anatifa  of  Bruguiires ;  Cirripddes  p£donculesof  Iiamarck; 
Anatifes  of  F£ruuac ;  Gymnodermes  andOst^odermes  of 
Latreille  ;  Lepadiens  of  De  Blainville. 

Animai-  oval,  compresse  l ;  suspended  in  its  shelly  enve- 
lope, to  which  it  adheres  by  a  transverse  muscle  situated 
near  tbe  opening.  Mantle  open  solely  on  one  side,  and  in- 
foriorly  atta  hing  itself  to  the  edge  of  the  ^ell,  and  pro- 
longed on  the  other  side  into  a  ( ontractile  and  tlenhy  pedicle, 
a  hehne  by  iU  extremity  to  submarine  bodies ;  branchiv 
pyramidal,  adhering  on  the  ouuide  of  the  base  of  tii« 
cirri. 
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SMI.'-'Almmt  zlvfhyn  etmposed  of  Qvo  principal  pieces 
or  valves,  mraly  without  any  vestige  of  these  testaceous  por- 
titHis,  but  in  that  ease  replaced  by  a  suboartilaginous  and 
thick  envelope ;  principal  valves  triangular,  delicate,  touch- 
ing or  overlapping  each  other  at  the^ges;  sometimes  ru- 
diraentairy,  and  in  that  case  very  much  separated.  The  valves 
are  thus  disposed :  two  large  lateral  valves  receiving  the 
transverse  muscle ;  beyond  these  two  smaller  lateral 
valves,  and  a  me«^  valve  serving  to  join  all  ttwetber. 
There  are  often  a  number  of  aecessocy  pieces  flxea  at  the 
base. 

ffaliitt.-~-tbo  senm  of  t1<U  order  affix  themselves  by 
means  of  their  pedicle  to  Bubnwrine  bodies,  formii^  nume- 
rous groups.  They  are  often  found  oq  floating  substances 
fiv  at  sea :  on  ships,  on  logs  of  timber,  on  bottles,  on  netreorlu, 
on  fuci,  on  floating  testaceous  moUusks,  lanthtna  for  instance, 
and  even  on  some  of  the  vertebrated  animals,  on  whales, 
turtles,  aod  even  w&pp^ts—Hydrophii,  for  example.  Other 
testaceous  moUusks  might  be  mentioned,  and  one  species 
has  been  found  parasitical  within  the  umbrella  of  a  M«duta. 
A  large  lo^  of  timber  covered  with  these  animals,  twisting 
aiid  diverging  in  all  directions,  and  so  thick  as  entirely  to 
hide  the  surmce  of  the  log,  is  a  strange  sight.  They  look 
like  an  enomiQus  collection  of  serpents  to  the  i^orant;  and 
we  have  heard  a  living  mass  of  this  description  casually 
thrown  into  shallow  water  and  left  by  the  tide,  so  termed. 
Their  growth  must  be  extremely  rapid.  A  shin  going  out 
with  a  perfectly  clean  bottom  will  often  return  nom  a  short 
voyue  covered  with  them  below  the  water  line.  The 
Blacks  of  Goree  are  said  to  eat  a  large  species  of  Pmiakumit, 
which  is  stated  to  be  delicate. 

Genera,  Alepas. 

Animal  oval,  compressed,  bean-shaped,  rounded  near  the 
pedicle,  which  is  moderately  long.  Cirri  rather  short, 
and  hardly  recurved  at  their  sumtnit 

Shell  replaced  by  an  entire  subgelatinous  and  somewhat 
transparent  envelbpe,  without  any  other  opening  than  that 
which  serves  fur  a  passage  to  the  cirri,  continuing  itself 
with  the  pedicle,  and  presenting  no  trace  of  testaceous 
{iieces.  Such  is  the  dewTiption  of  Mr.  Rang,  who  has 
(;iven  the  generio  appellalioa  above  stated  to  the  Cinerm 
paraaita  of  Lesson,  and  the  Attatifa  univalou  of  Quoy  and 
Gaimard.  The  species  on  which  the  genus  was  founded 
was  detected  attached  to  the  umbrella  of  a  auduta.  Rwg 
considers  this  to  be  the  Triton  of  Linneeus.  Cuvier,  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  '  Rigne  Animal,'  obsOT^  es  that  he  has 
not  seen  the  species,  but  still  adheres  to  bis  old  opinion ; 
for  he  says  that  it  oa^ht  no^  in  any  case,  to  be  eoafounded 
with  the  Triton  of  Linnsaus,  which  was  the  animal  of  an 
Anati/a  turn  from  its  mantle  and  shell.  Rang  thinks  that 
this  Mid  the  following  genus  oonnect  the  last  litmily  of  the 
A^hala  with  the  flxst  of  the  Cirripedia, 


Oyranolepas. 

Olton  and  Cineras,  Leach ;  Aurifire*  De  Blainville. 

AnimcU  compressed*  with  the  cirri  mueb  recwved  at 
their  extremity.  Mantle  nearly  entirely  naked,  thick  and 
subcartilaginoua.   Pedicle  long  and  thick. 

Shett  rudimentary,  composed  of  small  valves  very  much 
separated.  Locali^,  probably  warm  climates.  0/ton 
Cuvieri  has  been  reoeived  from  Senegal ;  and  there  a  a 
fine  ^up  on  Coronufa  diadema,  a  parasite  of  the  South 
Sea  WhMe,  in  the  Museum  of  the  CoUm*  of  Sunmons. 
Nat  Hist,  No.  881. 

a. 

Two  auriform  tubes  at  the  summit.  (Oenua,  OHon, 
Leach ;  Awtyfitt,  De  BlaiaviUe.) 

Exaanle.  Qfrnmniiapaa  Ouvteri,  OHtm  Cuneri,  lepaa 
mnlo.  una 


[OjinotaiMs  CmlMlj 

m.  GytDBokpu  OnvM  |  b,  llw  litwd  TahM)  §,  *•  ilaili  valnt  4,  ihi 
lenalnsl  v«lm, 

18. 

No  auriform  tabes  •  fimn  more  angular.  (CitteraM, 
Leach.) 


a,  GjrmiK^pMTlUKUi  h,  Iba  IMml  fslnsi  C,  the  lia^t  toItci 

The  small  valves  in  Otion  were  overlooked  by  Lamarck, 
but  detected  by  Leacb.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Nat  Hist.,  No.  265,  there  is  a  species 
named  Cineras  Hunteri,  of  which  two  small  groups  are 
attached  to  the  tail  of  Hydrophia  bicolor,  which  is  figured 
in  Russell's  'Indian  Serpents,'  1,  tab.  xli„  and  is  called  by 
the  aativee  *  Nalla  Wablagillee  Fam.'  Russell  says, '  This 
sea-snake,  according  to  the  Vizagapatam  fishermen,  seldom 
aprooaches  the  shore :  several  of  them  had  never  seen  one 
before.  They  pretended  it  was  of  a  very  dangerous  kind, 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  want  of  poisonous  organs.' 
See  '  Catalogue  of  the  Museum,*  part  iv.,  fosciculus  1 ;  and 
'  Shaw's  Lectures,*  which  are  there  quoted  also, 

Pentalasmis. 

Anc^ii,  ftruguieros  and  Lamarck ;  Pentalepai,  Do  Blam 
ville. 

AmmiU  eoiBpressed,  enveloped  in  a  vny  delieate  mantle. 
Pedicle  often  very  much  elongated.  Cirri  eurled  at  the 
summit  Locality,  widely  spread  in  most  seas.  Plentiful 
on  the  coast  ei  Africa. 

Shell  subtriangular,  formed  of  five  distinct  pieces  com- 
pletely enveloping  the  animaL 

Example.  Fentaitumi^ 
Z,epas  anati/era.  Linn. 
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■  Pollicipesi. 
Pentalepofl  of  De  BlainTille. 

Animal  like  that  of  Petitalamis,  but  with  a  shorter 
pedicle,  which  is  rough,  somewhat  like  shagreen. 

Shell  triangular,  composed,  besides  the  principal  side 
Talves,  of  a  number  of  accessory  pieces  fixed  at  their  base. 
Locality,  temperate  and  warm  seas. 

Example.  PoUicipes  mitella,  Lamarck ;  Anatifa  mitella, 
Bruguidres ;  Lepat  mitella,  Linneeus. 


[Pollidpei  nlUlU.] 

Scalpellum. 
Polylepas  of  De  Blainville. 

Animal  resembling  thzt  of  P«ntakumU,  Pedkle  shorter 
and  sca1v> 


Shell  formed  of  thirteen  pieces,  oompletelj  covering  th« 
animal.  Locality.  Of  the  two  species  known,  one  is  com- 
mon in  the  European  seas,  and  the  other  was  found  in  tha 
Straits  of  Magalhaens. 

Example.  Sctilpellum  vulgare.  Leach;  PoUicipe*  acal- 
pellumf  Lamarck;  Anatifa  scalpellum,  Bruguiires ; ■  and 
Leptu  scalpellum,  Linnesus. 

Lithotrya. 
Litholepas,  De  BlainviUc. 
Animal  compressed. 

Shell  irregularly  subpyramidal,  compressed,  supported  on 
a  tubular,  tendinous  pedii  le.  Valves  eight.  At  the  base 
of  the  pedicle  a  shelly  appendage,  analt^ous  to  the  tes- 
taceous base  of  Acasta  and  Balaniu.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby, 
who  instituted  the  genus,  considers  it  as  intermediate  be- 
tween the  sessile  and  pedunculated  cirripeds ;  and  states 
that  it  possesses  a  peculiarity  not  to  he  found  in  any  hi- 
therto described  genus  of  this  class,  viz.,  that  of  penetrating 
stones  for  its  habitation.  Rang  says,  that  De  Blainville  is 
of  opinion  that  the  genus  is  only  a  true  Anatifa  which 
had  affixed  itself  upon  the  valve  of  a  Venerupis  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  cavities  which  that  bivalve  hollows 
out  for  itself.  De  Blain-.iUe,  in  his  'Malacologie,*  describes 
it  under  tlie  name  of  Litholepas,  sinking  Sowerby's  name 
altogether,  though  he  says  the  genus  was  newly  established 
by  him,  quotes  nis  description,  and  merely  states  that  he 
has  never  seen  the  cirriped.  Whether  it  Ynsns  holes  for 
itself  or  occupies  those  already  hollowed  out  is  doubtful. 

Example.  Lithntrya  dorttuis,  Sowerby.  Locality,  Hont - 
seiTut,  one  of  the  Antilles. 


FLttbotry*  donali*.] 

N.B.  Cuvier  gives  a  genus,  Tetralasmts,  which  he  de 
scribes  as  having  but  four  valves  surrounding  the  opening, 
two  of  which  are  longest.  He  says  that  the  animal  is  in 
part  contained  in  the  pedicle,  winch  is  lai^  and  co\'ered 
with  hair.  He  considers  these  as  a  sort  of  Balani  without 
a  tube,  and  gives  as  an  example  Tetralasmts  hirtutus. 
Cuv.  'Moll.  Anatif.,'  f.  14. 

Order  2. 
Acan^tosotnata, 
Les  Balanides  of  De  Blainville ;  CirripMes  sessiles  of 
Lamarck;  Balanes  of  F6russac;  Quadrifibres  and  Biferes 
of  Latreille. 

Animal  conical,  sometimes  very  much  depressed,  and 
sometimes  nearly  cylindrical ;  for  the  rest,  similar  to  that 
of  the  preceding  IVimily,  but  without  a  pedicle,  and  having 
the  branchiie  in  form  of  two  fringed  wings  attached  to  th« 
internal  surfiice  of  the  mantle. 

Shell  thick,  solid,  variable  in  form,  but  nevertheless 
always  conical  or  sub-cylindrical,  adhering  by  its  base  to 
the  surf^  of  foreign  bodies  or  penetrating  within  them, 
composed  of  a  cone  formed  of  one  or  more  pieces  united 
laterally,  open  at  its  base,  or  closed  by  a  membranous  or 
calcareous  piece,  serving  for  adhesion ;  always  open  at  the 
summit,  but  furnished  at  this  part  with  a  pyramidal  oper- 
culum, consisting  of  two  or  four  valves. 

This  order  was  well  known  to  the  antients.  The  genera 
seem  to  have  been  all  confounded  under  the  name  of 
BoXavoc  (Balanus)  by  the  Greeks.  (Aristotle,  'Hist.  Anim.,' 
book  iv.,  ch.  8,  and  hook  v.,  ch.  15.)  Athenseus  mentioos 
them  more  than  once;  and  (Deipnos,  book  iii.,  ch.  11, 
p.  88)  speaks  of  the  large  ones  with  approbation  as  an 
article  of  food.  They  ere  the  Balani  of  the  Latins ;  nor 
did  LucuUus  disdain  them.  The  Chinese  eat  the  soft  parts 
of  one  of  the  species  (Balanus  tintinnabulum\  which  has 
the  reputation  of  bein^  hke  the  flesh  of  the  lobster  when 
cooked  ;  and  the  delicious  qualities  of  another  species,  and 
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iu  high  eatimation  Ibr  the  table,  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Balmtus. 

M.  Rang,  vhose  arrangement  we  for  the  most  part 
adopt,  observes  that  many  genera  have  been  formed,  some 
of  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  disallow.  The  long;itudiual 
tubular  cavities  with  which  the  cone  is  pierced,  and  which 
open  at  the  base,  where  they  are  said  to  be  very  sensible, 
are  a  distinguishing  character  of  the  order. 

a.  Cone  univalve. 

Genera,  Pyrgoina.   (Boscia  of  Ferussac.) 

Shell  thick,  generally  compressed  and  somewhat  conical, 
bui  sometimes  regularly  conic-al,  open  at  the  apex,  and 
closed  at  the  baM  by  a  deeply  cup-shaped  testaceous  valve, 
striated  or  grooved  perpendicularly  in  the  inside ;  the  oper- 
culum bipartite,  each  part  composed  of  two  valves,  which 
are  variable  in  form,  the  posterior  one  being  in  some  species 
very  much  elongated  (Sowerby). 

Savigny  appears  to  have  in8titut«d  the  genus,  and  Leach 
and  LamarcK  have  adopted  it:  the  former  subsequently 
subdivided  it  into  Pyrgoma,  Megatrema,  Savignium  and 
Adna, 

Habits.  Eitha^  adherent  on  or  penetrating  into  corals :  in 
some  cases  entirely  overgrown  by  them. 
Example.   Pyrgoma  crenatum. 


«,  ipictauiuof  the  natan)  lin  m  ArtntafavoM;  6,  c,  ^diflcrcnl  vlewi  una 
MviioBof  tlie  oone;  «, U)e  opetculniTklvea*;  h,c,  <iuul  «,  btc  nagnifled. 

0.  Cone  quadrivalve. 
*  Operculum  bivalve. 
Clitia,  Leach.  (Verruca,  Schum.  ?  Ochthosia,  Ranzani?) 
Shell  consi&tmg  of  four  irr^lar  pieces,  two  larger  and 
two  smaller,  dovetailed  together  by  their  dentated  edges. 
Operculum  bivalve,  one  piece  irregularly  quadrate,  the 
otiier  nearly  triangular. 

Example.  Clitia  verruca,  Lepas  striata  of  Pennant; 
Lepai  verruca  of  Gmelin.   Locality,  British  coasts 


[Ctilia  leinica,  cnlargaiL] 


•  Tba  call  of  PjrgMH.  CUlia.Ctetuu,  Caiup1in(iBoa,  anil  (Monarii.  tofe- 
■l«c*ulitlioM  otKMMorUM  detMlwd*alTMofUwCamp7k)isuU.«ntakan 


Greusia.  Leach. 

Shell  somewhat  flat,  slightly  conical,  composed  of  torn 
unequal  valves ;  base  deeply  cup-shaped.  Example^  Cttmna 
gregarea,  Sowerby. 

Rabitt.  Like  Pyrgoma,  affixed  to,  or  buried  in,  madrft- 
pores  and  other  corals. 


a,  natnral  nta  In  a  madnpore;  b,c,  4,  cone  and  scctioo  nujjuificd;  f,  opei 
ciUar  talvea  nuguikd. 

Conia,  Leach. 

(Azemus,  or  Asemm,  Ranzani ;  Polytretna,  F^russac.) 
Shell  subconical,  compofted  of  four  subtriangular  sub 
equal  valves ;  longitudinal  tubes  highly  developed.  Ex- 
ample,  Conia  porosa.     Locality,  Mediterranean,  West 
Incuan,  and  other  seas. 


y.  Cone  with  six  valves. 
*  Operculum  composed  of  separate  pieces,  not  articulated 
Tubidnella. 

Shell  subcylindi'ical ;  the  cylinder,  which  is  truncated  at 
both  ends,  formed  of  six  ligulate  pieces,  smooth  within,  but 
longitudinally  striated  and  transversely  ringed  without, 
affording  no  bad  representation  of  a  portion  of  the  wind- 
pipe in  the  vertebrata,  dosed  beneath  by  a  membrane. 

fiaa  Mr.  Q.  B.  Sonarby'i  '  Ocnen  of  Recent  and  FotiQ  Shell*,  when  fhe 
iradnwiU  And  ■wbTalnabklatinii^MU^^M^d^]^^^^^ 


aeciuaejr. 


No.  429. 
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Example,  Tubicineila  baleenaram,  Lamarck.  The  only 
iperies  known. 

SMtt.  Buried  newly  up  to  the  summit  of  the  aperture 
in  the  akin  and  fat  of  whales,  which  oie  wmetuaw  inieited 
wHh  it  to  an  eiumaouB  extent 


GoroDula. 

(Chciloiialnit  Laaeh ;  CetopiruB,  Ranzani ;  Diadema,  Schu- 
macher.> 

SheU  suhorhicular.  subcylindricat,  but  generally  obtusely, 
not  to  say  flatly  conical,  constituted  of  six  unequal  ribbed 
pieces,  so  completely  soldered  as  to  boar  the  appearance  of 
one ;  the  tower  side  instead  of  longitudinal  tubes  presenting 
radiated  cells  in  those  species  which  infest  the  Cttacea. 
Example,  Coronula  balanarit.  Locality,  South  Seas,  im- 
bedded in  the  skin  and  &t  of  whales.  Coronula  tettudi- 
naria  (Chelonobia  of  Leach,  &o.)  adheres  to  tho  backs  of 
turtles  {Ckehma), 


[Gontmlk  iMlmikrii.]* 
*  *  Operoulum  quadrivalve,  articulated. 
Chthamalus. 

A  irenus  uwUtutad  by  Ranzani ;  described  as  having  a 
very  depressed  shell,  with  six  pieces  or  valves,  very  thick  at 
then-  base,  and  forming  very  regular  rays ;  support  mem- 
branous; aperture  tetragonal,  with  almost  equal  sides; 
operculum  subpyramidal.  Locality,  MeditonuiMn:  most 
probably  a  part  of  Leach's  Conise. 


[ChtiMBUKU  it^alns.] 

Balauus. 
(See  the  article,  vol.  iii.,  p.  310.) 

*  Tb*  oini  m  her*  npiMnUd  m  cKtcrted  i  bat  ther  an  oapabla  of  faaing 

withdrawn  Into  tlia  hood  or  collur  Ibmetl  by  the  opeiouUr  *b1vh  and  Iktei- 
replnit  Mdmbians  Ibr  ihHr  woteetion.  A  moil  alBbonie  tuid  bMntlftil  lllnt- 
tnttioB  at  thn  Mtaisniy  of  UM  Mlmal  (OonMola  Dia^Mi)  i*  f.rm  br  Dr. 
Biirmeiitrr  in  the  w»rk  above  quoted,  n.  3t,  pi.  S.  There  it «  noble  epectuion 
(CoruBolA  dUdenu),  wllk  •  mm  W  Gyauwleww  CniMi  UUcM  to  it,  la 
lUUiHMiMofaM&rilwavr  SwimwitUbUW,.  ia  M«.S81},u4 
alluded  to  nndar '  GyBnolepM.' 


C  I  R 
AcBSta. 

(See  BALA.ND3.) 


t  Com  with  eight  valv* 

*  Operculum  bivalve. 

Catophragmua,  Sowerby 

Shell  subconical,  composed  of  eight  unequal  valvw. 
Tfaere  is  a  curious  peculiarity  about  the  genus.  'This,*  says 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby, '  consists  in  a  number  of  narrow  per- 
pendicular valves  arranged  around  the  shelly  cone,  and  in 
rows,  like  pales,  the  first  row  of  which  consists  of  eight 
pieces,  placed  so  as  exactly  to  cover  the  sutures  of  the 
shelly  cMie  immediately  surrounding  tho  animal;  around 
this  are  then  placed  sevrnl  sets  of  mm  and  mwe  nu- 
merous pieces  gradually  deoreastng  in  sii^  so  that  the 
outer  row,  which  is  the  most  numerous,  consists  also  of  the 
smallest  pieces.  Additional  rows  seem  to  be  produced  as 
the  animal  increases  in  age ;  for  ■  yobn^  specimen  in  our 
possession  has  only  one  row  of  ei^t  pieces  oevenng  tlie 
sutures  of  the  first  cone,  while  a  mucn  lai^r  and  older 
specimen  slill  retains  part  of  three  rows,  and  baa  evidetitly 
lost  some  of  the  external  rows.  The  young  individual  also 
shows  that  the  whole  of  the  pieces  are  pointed  at  their 
superior  extremities,  whereas  in  old  shell  these  ex- 
tremities are  so  worn  or  eroded  as  to  become  very  irregular 
and  obtuse.*  Example,  CatophragmuM  imbricatuSf  Sowerby. 
Locality,  West  Indies. 


[CatophTagnni  imbrioatua.] 

a,  the  old  AalltRatml  riw,  b.  iho  aame  macoMadi  r,UM  ytmog  ihell 
natural  dui  d,  tbt  >ame  magnilled. 

Octomeris,  Sowerby 


^Octoneria  aigoloaft.] 


a,  the  ontaiile ;  below,  an  intenal  *iew  oriheetstat  divl^nig  cthe  aatfrlni 
J  .1.1  n       th, hte^ t-ltaan  k 0» mmniim. torn 


fiaaa  I  d,  tha  poataitar  ptaM  I 
riaUpg  af  fav  flaaaa,  oTrtia 
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Tlw  genus  rests  on  the  fblloirifig  oblRiAMn.  Cone  of 
u^t  pwccB ;  inteftial  sutuns  of  the  pieees  or  valres  an- 
guar;  shelly  purts  foUaoeoui;  no  internal  plate t  a  thin 
epidermis.   Example,  Oeiottierit  angtUom,  Soirwhy. 

The  stadeht  should  examine  the  fine  eolleetion  Cir- 
ripeds  in  the  British  Museum,  end  he  vUl  Bnd  some  good 
eumples  itf  the  soft  parts  both  of  the  Caupylosoniata  and 
Acamptosomata  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  SurgeonSi 
in  the  Natural  History  department  (subjects  preserved  in 
■piiitX  uumbws  258  to  282,  both  inclosite. 

Fossil  Cibripbdia. 

Pentalasmis.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  says  that  fossil  speci- 
mens of  this  genus  are  exceedingly  Uncommon ;  And  adds, 
that  he  has  never  seen  anything  but  ftogments  fivm  two 
beds;  Tiz.,  the  Calcaite  grossier  of  Gngnon,  and  the 
Suffolk  crag.  [Bai,anu8.] 

CIS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  of  the  fkmOy  Pti- 
nids  (Leach).  They  are  minute  beetles  whieh  infest  the 
nrfous  species  of  Boleti.  They  are  of  an  oblong,  nearly 
oytindrieal  farm,  and  generally  of  a  brown  colour:  their 
tanl  are  four-jointed,  and  the  antenne  have  the  basal 
^int  large,  and  the  three  apical  joints  fiMinhig  a  olnb. 
fourteen  species  have  been  .dueovered  hi  this  country,  the 
largest  of  which  is  scarcely  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
let^h. 

CISALPINE  REPUBLIC.   [Bonaparte,  p.  122.] 

CISNEROS*,  FRANCIS  XIMENEZ  DE,  a  celebrated 
statesman  and  patron  of  literature,  a  cardinal  and  primate 
of  Spain,  was  born  in  1437  at  Torrelagnna  in  New  Castile. 
He  studied  at  a  school  at  Alcala  de  Henares  and  at  the 
imiversi^  of  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  such  reputation,  that  Sixtus  IV.  pro- 
mised him  toe  first  vacant  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo ;  but  the  Archbishop  ofToledo,  vexed  at  this  inroad 
on  his  patronage,  and  at  the  firmness  with  which  Cisneros 
demanded  it  as  nis  "kht,  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.  Being 
released  at  the  aid  of  six  years,  Cisneros  went  to  Sieuenza, 
where  Cardinal  Mendoza  anointed  him  his  grand  vicar. 
In  1482,  abandoning  his  briuiant  prospects,  he  embrac^ 
the  Franciscan  rule.  In  1498  Queen  Isabella  took  him 
for  her  confessor,  and  in  1495  nominated  him  Archbishop 
ofToledo.  This  honour  he  declined  with  a  firmness  which 
nothing  but  the  commands  of  the  pope  could  overcome. 
In  thi^  exalted  station  he  retained  all  his  monastic  seventy. 
He  constantly  wore  under  the  pontifical  robes  the  coarse 
frock  of  St.  Francis.  In  his  travels  he  always  endeavoured 
to  lodge  at  some  convent  of  his  order,  and  he  conformed  to 
all  the  rules  like  an  ordinary  member.  He  set  apart  half 
of  his  enormotis  revenue  (at  that  time  amounting  to 
200,000  ducats)  fbr  the  relief  of  the  necessitous ;  and  he 
made  a  daily  distribution  of  provisions  to  thirty  poor.  He 
also  expended  eonaidflrable  snms  in  the  ransom  of  captives. 

In  149B  Osneros  Itmuded  the  Univeraity  of  Alcala  de 
Henarei,  in  whioh  be  provided  for  poor  students,  ap- 
pointed a  flmd  for  prisest  and  invited  distinguished  men 
from  l^uris,  Bologna,  Salamanca,  and  Valladolid.  He  in- 
stituted also  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  of  respectable 
fiunilies  who  were  destitute  of  fortune.  Adjoining  it  he 
established  a  nunnery  fbr  those  among  them  who  chose  to 
retire  trom  the  world :  to  the  rest  he  allotted  portions,  and 
disposed  of  them  in  marriage  suitably  to  their  condition. 

In  1502  he  undertook,  assisted  by  eminent  scholars,  his 
Compluteusian  Polyglot,  the  type  and  the  model  of  all  sub- 
sequent ones.  He  sent  to  every  C|uarter  for  MSS.,  and 
Leo  X.  obliged  him  with  a  communication  of  what  he  pos- 
sessed. He  collected  seven  copies  in  Hebrew  at  the  ex- 
pense of  4000  ducats,  besides  proouring  from  Rome  a 
Greek  MS.,  and  from  other  quarters  many  Latin  MSS. : 
not  a  single  manuscript  of  this  collection  was  of  leas  anti- 
quity than  800  years.  The  whole  chai^  of  the  tmder- 
taking,  which  was  completed  in  fifteen  years,  amounted  to 
the  immense  sum  of  50,000  ducats. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella  in  1504,  as  all  parties 
strove  to  attach  Cisneros  to  their  interest,  he  became  the 
arbitrator  between  King  Ferdinand  and  the  Archduke 
Philip,  the  husband  of  Joanna,  heiress  of  the  crown.  On 
the  death  of  Philip,  two  years  after,  Cisneros  was  appointed 

'  He  dcrivHi  tliU  •uniaiii*  from  lili  family  having  faeea  latiK  MtabUihad  at 
nmiw.  in  tfec  prmtnce  of  Vrm.  The  Sp«iilariU  Reiiernlly  call  tiltn  C«nlinat 
Ctnwtu*  ■  bnt  in  btafraplilnl  mnd  ottier  works  ha  (oe*  under  the  nntne  of 
Hmh  B*  Dioct  DM  be  mnlbuiiiM  with  Rodarle  ^LkaniBt,  ■  fra<'(oai 
rnhHaboB  of  ToMolwIm  i*  the  nmbor  of  •  Kerun  in  BiapuU  gMtutun 
ChnakoB^  aSilar'BbpaaU  Ambmn.' 


regent  cm  account  of  the  incapacity  of  Joanna  and  (h* 
absence  of  Ferdinand.  This  was  a  critical  moment  for 
him,  bnt  his  prudence  overcame  all  diffioul^es,  and  kept 
all  parties  in  cheek.  He  levied  troops  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, totally  independent  of  the  gnndeen,  from  whose 
hands  he  succeeded  at  las(  in  reiouin^  tha  eiown.  He 
thus  began,  perhaps  unconacioual]r«  to  vmdieata  the  righta 
of  the  people  o^inat  the  nobili^  m  Burope.  Bjrthefoudal 
q'stem,  the  military  power  was  lodged  in  the  unds  of  the 
noble^  and  men  of  inferior  condition  were  called  into  the 
field  as  their  vassals.  A  king  with  scanty  revenues  there- 
fore dAiended  on  them  in  all  his  operations.  In  1507 
Julius  11.  gave  him  the  cardinal's  hat  In  1608  the  sep- 
tuagenarian cardinal  set  off  from  Malaga  at  the  head  of 
10,000  foot  and  4000  horso  for  the  conquest  of  (>Bn,  a 
splendid  city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  he  added  to  the 
Spanish  dominions  at  his  own  expense. 

When  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  complete  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  proposed  to  sell  dispensations,  Cisneros 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  pope's  bulls  into  his  diocese. 
On  another  occasion,  as  a  primate  of  Spain,  be  prevailed  on 
the  king  to  exclude  all  bulls  but  what  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  royal  council;  and  ever  since  that  time  this 
salutary  advice  has  been  acted  upon  in  Spain.  At  anoUm 
time  he  opposed  a  claim  of  the  same  pope  to  the  tenth  of 
eoclesfOstical  benefices,  and^obliged  him  to  be  content  with 
a  fax  of  a  tenth  upon  the  clergy  of  the  States  of  the 
Church. 

Ferdinand  at  his  death,  23rd  January,  1516,  left  Car- 
dinal Cisneros  regent  till  tbe  arrival  of  hia  grandsoiit 
Charles  I.  of  Spain,  afterwards  Charles  V.  of  Germany. 
The  Dean  of  Louvain  (afterwards  Pope  Adrian  VI.)  opposed 
this  nomination.  Clt>ncras  however  consented  to  admit  him 
into  the  administration,  and  chose  Madrid  for  his  residenoe, 
that  he  might  bo  more  independent  of  the  nobility,  and 
better  able  to  control  their  factions.  He  viewed  With 
contempt  the  Hbels  which  were  published  against  him,  and 
always  refused  to  Inquire  after  the  outhora.  The  grandees 
objected  to  the  power  of  Ferdinand  to  confor  the  ruency, 
himself  being  only  a  r^ent,  at  the  widower  of  Isabella; 
and  the  letter  of  Charles,  which  Cianeros  showed  them 
in  ratification  of  Ferdinand's  will,  they  treated  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  To  satisfy  their  objections  at  onoe* 
the  cardinal  coolly  requested  them  to  wait  upon  him. 
From  a  balcony  be  showed  them  2000  men  in  array,  with 
a  formidable  train 'of  artillery,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
discharged.  'Therei*  Raid  he»  raising  his  voice,  'are  the 
powers  which  I  have  received  from  his  Majesty,  and  in  a 
word  kae  est  ullima  ratin  regum'  i 

John  Albret  the  dispossesiUMl  king  of  Navarre,  supported 
by  some  of  the  grandees,  was  forming  a  scheme  to  recover 
his  kingdom.  Cisneros,  who  had  foreeeen  the  danger  long 
before,  Ordered  a  powerflil  body  of  troops  to  enter  Na- 
varre, and  completely  fhistrated  iba  attetapt  Tb  aBouia 
Navarre,  he  caused  its  numerous  and  expensiTe  fortreaaes 
to  be  demolished,  except  Pamiwluno,  which  he  strengtk- 
ened.  To  this  precaution  Spain  is  indebted  for  the  preser- 
vtttiott  ofNttvarre.  The  French  since  that  time  have  oftm 
overrun  the  open  country,  but  not  finding  the  fimner  places 
of  retreat  and  defonce,  they  have  been  obl^ed  to  abandon 
it.  In  order  to  pay  the  debts  of  Ferdinand  and  the  ofBcers 
of  his  new  militia,  and  to  eetablisb  numerous  and  well- 
furnished  magazines,  Cisneros  boldly  undertook  the  aboli- 
tion of  Unnecessary  pensions,  and  enforced  restitution 
of  many  extensive  crown  demesnes,  which  hod  been  alie- 
nated chiefiy  to  the  nobility  In  the  late  reigh.  He  did 
not  spare  lus  dearest  friends,  nor  even  men  of  learning. 
The  historian  Peter  Martyr  trf  Anghierra  and  Oonialaa 
Oriedo  suffered  with  the  resl^  and  in  rareiige  hon  dafomed 
the  cardinal's  character. 

While  Charles  remoitied  In  Flanders,  crvai?  pretender  to 
fovour  resorted  thither,  but  nothing  coulti  be  obtained 
without  pecuniary  application  to  his  fovourlte  ChiiTfea 
Great  ftums  were  drawn  out  of  Spain,  and  everything  waa 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  inferior  officers 
followed  the  example  of  their  heud,  and  this  inflimous 
traffic  became  general.  On  the  other  hand,  seeing  Inlan- 
ders on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  distant  province  of  a  vast 
monarchy,  the  Flemish  miniriters  detained  the  king  as  long 
as  they  could,  spreading  all  the  time  delusive  reports  of  his 
instant  departure,  and  cheating  the  cardinal  under  the 
pretext  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
When  after  twenty  months  of^tatHidi^ 
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on  ChariM  to  embaTk  ftr  Sptln,  and  was  himeelf  proceed- 
ing tovardi  the  coast  to  meet  him,  be  was  seized  with  a 
violent  diBorder,  at  the  convent  of  Bozeguillas,  near  Aranda 
de  Duero,  which  was  attributed  to  poison.  The  Soani-h 
grandees  and  Flemish  courtiers  now  regulated  the  aavance 
of  the  court  by  the  probable  extent  of  the  cardinal's  life. 
Weakened  hy  disease,  fatigue,  and  austerities,  be  still  di- 
rected, to  the  great  vexation  of  the  courtiers,  the  helm  of 
state,  and  seemed  to  survive  only  to  evince  his  greatness 
of  soul  unimpaired  hj  bodily  suffering.  Under  pretext  of 
giving  time  to  the  towns  Ibr  preparing  the  honours  due  to 
the  king^  th^  succeeded  in  deferring  his  entry  into  Castile 
till  the  cardinal's  death,  which  happened  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1517,  but  not  before  Charles,  whose  pride  was 
worked  upon  by  his  flatterers,  had  written,  to  his  eternal 
shame,  a  tetter  to  the  great  Cisneros  signifying  to  bim  his 
dismissal.  Thus  was  a  virtuous  man,  upon  me  verge  of 
finishing  his  mortal  career,  after  having  governed  Spain 
for  twenty  years,  and  accomplished  all  that  could  be  done 
for  her  greatness  and  tranquillity ,  and  fbr  the  increase 
too  of  the  royal  prerogative — thus  was  an  illustrious  states- 
man rewarded  by  a  prince  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
very  foundation  of  bis  future  power.  Among  the  great 
men  who  have  adbired  Cisneros,  the  name  of  Leibnitz 
should  he  mentioned.  The  rare  union  of  calmnesa,  firm- 
ness and  decision  in  Cisneros,  is  well  shown  in  (konetius 
(Gomes  de  Castro),  'De  Rebus  gestis  il  Francisco  Xi- 
menio  ;*  in  MarsoUier,  Flechier,  Moreri,  and  Robertson. 

dSS'AMPELOS  PAREIRA,  the  Pareira-brava,  a  na- 
tive of  several  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  of  New  Spain, 
and  of  Brazil.  The  root  of  this  plant  arrives  in  Europe  in 
pieces  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  varying  in  thickness  from 
that  of  a  finger  to  an  arm,  curved,  furrowed,  and  warty, 
with  a  thin  closely -adlieriog  bark  of  a  greyish-brown  co- 
lour. The  woody  part  is  tourh,  but  so  porous  that  air  can 
be  blown  Arom  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  long  piece ;  the 
concentric  circles  are  very  conspicuous ;  the  axis  is  not  in 
the  centre.  The  odour  is  very  mint,  but  the  taste  is  at  first 
sweetish  or  liquorice-like,  afterwards  nauseous  and  bitter. 
Analysed  by  Feneuille  it  was  fbund  to  consist  of— 

Soft  resin ;  a  ydlow  bitter  principle  (tonic)  ;  a  brown 
principle ;  animuized  matter,  starch,  malate  of  lime,  ni- 
trate of  potash,  and  other  salts. 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  plant  in  its  native  country  is  said 
to  be  a  very  efficacious  application  to  the  bites  of  serpents ; 
but  in  Europe  the  root  is  employed  onlj^aaatonic diuretic. 
It  is  particularly  vjduable  in  cases  where  there  is  a  copious 
discharge  of  unne  with  a  ropy  alkaline  mucus.  (Brodie's 
Lectures  on  Diteaees  of  the  Urinary  Organs.)  It  is  also 
serviceable  in  catarrhus  vesicas,  and  otner  afiiactions  of  the 
urino-genital  organs. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  roots  of  seve- 
ral difierent  species  of  this  or  closely-allied  genera  are  con- 
founded under  the  name  of  Pareira-brava,  especially  the 
root  of  Cissampetos  Caapeba,  also  of  G.  Mauritanica 
(AubL).  Cparroidee  (Decand.),  which  is  much  esteemed  in 
the  East  Indies  given  along  with  aromatics  in  diseases  of 
the  intestines.  Two  species  of  Aleuta,  A.  rufescens  (Aub.) 
and  A.  candioaiu  (Decand.),  are  used  in  Guvana. 

The  Pareira-brava  contains  so  much  mucilage  that  it  coa- 
gulates water  in  which  it  is  put  to  infrue.  A  syrup  of  this 
plant  is  a  valuable  demfdcent  in  phthisis  pulmonale  or 
consuinpticn. 

CISSOID  {Mco-titiK,  resembling  ivy),  a  name  given  to 
a  curve  first  considered  by  Diocles  (an  Alexandrian,  and 
posterior  to  Pappus,  as  is  supposed  firom  the  latter  not  men- 
tioning tho  name  of  Diocles  among  those  who  invented 
methods  tor  msertmg  two  mean  proportionals  {Math. 
ColL,  book  iii.  propt.  &),  which  rises  towards  an  asymp- 
tote, and  then  obtained  its  Ihuciftil  name.  It  was  one 
of  tiie  curves  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  celebrated 
problem  of  finding  two  mean  proportionals,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: — Let  two  points  (A)  and  (B)  move  with 
equal  velocities  round  a  circle,  setting  out  from  the  ends  of 
a  diameter  m  opposite  iireciions  of  rotation.  Let  a  straight 
line  (Pi  always  pass  through  the  starting  point  of  (A),  and 
through  (B)  as  it  moves;  and  let  an  ordinate  (Q)  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  joining  the  two  staning  points  always 
pass  through  (A)  as  it  moves.  Then  the  intersection  of 
(P)  and  iQ)  traces  out  the  cissoid,  which  has  the  line  join- 
ing the  stalling  points  for  its  tangent  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  tanxent  to  the  circle  passing  through  the 
starth^  point  of  (B)  for  ito  asymptote. 


But  tbe  teim  dssoid  has  been  applied  m  later  times  lo 
all  curves  described  in  a  similar  manner,  and  where  tbe 
generating  curve  is  not  a  circle.  The  cissoid  of  the  Greeks 
should  then  be  called  either  the  cissoid  of  Diocles  or  the 
circular  cissoid.  The  starting  point  of  (A)  being  the  origin, 
the  line  joining  the  starting  points  tbe  axis  of  x,  and  a  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  the  equation  of  the  cissoid  of  Diocles 
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CISSOPIS.  [BSTHYLUS.] 

CISTA'CEiS,  a  natural  order  of  Polypetalous  exogens, 
belonging  to  the  Calyeose  group;  among  which  they  are 
known  by  their  opposite  or  alternate  undivued  leaves,  gene- 
rally strongly  impregnated  with  a  fragrant  resinous  secre- 
tion, regular  flowers  having  crumpled  petals  and  indefinite 
stamens,  and  fruit  with  parietal  placentn ;  a  simple  style, 
and  a  large  number  of  seeds  containing  in  the  midst  of 
albumen  an  embryo  with  the  radicle  remote  from  the 
hiliun.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  fugi- 
tive flowers  in  the  genera  Cistus  and  Helianthemum.  T^e 
species  of  the  genus  CMstus  are  all  natives  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  where  the  summers  are  hot  and  dr>', 
however  severe  the  winters  may  be.  They  flourish  upoit 
rocky  places,  which  they  perfume  with  their  fragrant 
leaves.  Cistus  creticus  and  some  other  purple-flowered 
species  produce  the  substance  called  Gum  lAbdanum. 


[Clitiu  eietkiu  ] 

CnSTE'UDES,  a  &mily  of  Oleopterous  insects  of  the 
section  Heteromara  and  subsection  Stenelytra.  Technical 
characters:— Claws  of  the  tarsi  pectinated  beneath ;  anten- 
nsB  with  the  basal  joint  free,  t.  not  covered  by  a  project- 
ingportion  of  the  head ;  mandibles  with  tho  apex  entire. 

This  fiunily  includes  the  genera  Lyetroniekue,  Citttlat 
Mycetocharut,  AUecula^  and  some  otfam. 

L^stroniehus.— Of  this  genua  there  are  upwards  of  thirty 
species  known ;  their  colouring  is  for  die  most  j-art  bril- 
liant and  metallic ;  bv  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  are 
found  in  South  America.  They  have  the  thorax  depressed, 
and  with  the  posterior  part  as  wide  as  the  elytra,  or  nearly 
so ;  the  anteniue  are  filiform,  sometimes  growing  slighter 
thicker  towards  the  apex. 

Cistela. — ^The  chaiaciers  of  this  genus  are  •—Head  long 
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with  most  of  ttiejotnto  triangvUr;  body  ebngate-ovate ; 
thorax  broader  belund  than  before. 

Nearly  fttrtjr  species  of  Uiis  genus  are  known,  most  of 
which  inhalnt  Enn^  and  finir  or  five  an  Ibund  in  this 
country. 

CMttda  Ceramboidtt  is  nearly  half  an  inbh  in  leng^ ; 
Uack  with  odire-colotaed  dytra,  and,  like  most  of  the  in- 
sects of  this  section,  is  ftnind  in  flowers. 

CitteUt  jv^pAurM  (Allecula  sulphurea  of  some  authors)  is 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  lengUi,  and  its  colour  is  pale- 
yeOow  throughout  This  speries  is  more  common  in  this 
country  than  the  last,  and  appears  to  be  oonflned  chiefly  to 
the  sea  coast,  where,  like  ue  one  aboia  mentioned,  il  is 
found  in  flowers. 

Myeetocharua. — ^In  this  genus  the  head  is  short  aud 
rounded,  and  the  labnim  is  transverae ;  the  antenue  are 
shorter,  and  the  body  is  more  elongate  than  in  Cistela. 
About  ten  species  are  known,  most  of  which  inhabit  Eu- 
rope and  North  America ;  but  one  is  found  in  England 
(Ifycetoohama  scapulBris);  this  is  about  thfee-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  length ;  black;  tha  elytra  with  two  orange-co- 
loured spots  atthe  iiase;  the  base  of  the  antenne  and  ib» 
tibim  and  tarsi  are  yeUow. 

The  larva  of  this  insect,  together  with  those  of  one  or 
two  other  species  of  the  Cistehdes,  are  figured  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Entomolo^al  Society's  Transactions^  where 
an  account  of  their  habits  will  also  be  found. 

The  genus  ^I/tfcu&i(L&treiIle)  may  be  distinguished  from 
either  of  the  foregoing  genera  W  the  species  having  the 
penultimate  joint  of  ue  tarn  buobed,  and  the  terminal 
joint  of  the  palpi  securiform. 

TTpwards  of  thirty  species  of  Allecula  have  been  disoo- 
Tered,  most  of  which  inhabit  South  America. 

CISTERCIANS.  [Bbrnardinbs.] 

CITADEL  (remotely  from  the  Lutin  civitat,  and  im- 
mediately from  the  Italian  dttaiUUay,  a  fortified  post  within 

adjoinii^  a  town.  It  serrea  either  to  keep  tne  inhabi- 
tants in  sub)aetion,  or  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  garrison 
when  compelled  to  abandon  the  town  to  an  enemy.  A 
citadel  should  be  constructed  in  a  situation  where  it  may 
be  easily  succoured ;  its  fortifications  should  be  stronger 
than  those  of  the  town,  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  oe 
induced  to  attack  the  latter  first ;  and  it  should  be  separated 
from  the  buildings  of  the  town  by  an  esplanade.   

CITBAUX,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  CISTEAUX 
(in  Latin,  CXSTERdUM),  the  site  of  a  celebrated  abbey  in 
the  dnartment  of  Cdte  d'Or,  in  France :  it  is  about  four 
miles  E.  from  the  town  of  Nuys,  which  lies  on  tho  road  from 
Dijon  to  Chfilons  sur  SaAne.  "Iliis  abbey  owed  its  origin  to 
Robert,  Abbot  of  Mollme,  of  the  <ffder  of  St  Benedict,  who, 
wishing  to  lead  a  strieter  lift,  obtained  permission  of  tlw 
pope  to  tveak  the  tows  which  he  had  made  as  a  Benedictine, 
and  to  take  upon  himself  others  of  a  severer  character. 
Accompanied  by  twenty-one  monks,  he  retired  to  the  forest 
of  Ciieaux,  in  uie  diocese  of  Chfilons,  and  having  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  of  Reynard,  viscount  of  Beaune  (or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  the  bishop  of  (DhSlons),  and  cleared  the 
grounoC  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  abbey  and  church. 
The  abbey  is  said  to  have  been  of  wood.  Robert  was  elected 
abbot  of  the  new  community,  which  had  not  at  first  any  new 
rule,  but  strictly  observed  that  of  the  Benediclines.  After 
a  time,  Robert  was  directed  by  the  pope  to  return  to  his 
charge  at  MolSme^  where  the  disorders  which  had  probably 
caused  his  retirement  had  proceeded  to  a  great  length. 
The  third  abbot  of  Ctteaux  was  Etienne  or  Stephen 
Harding  an  Bittlishnuui  (canonired  as  St.  Etienne),  who 
may  be  ragardedas  the  real  founder  of  the  CSstercian  order 
rles  Clteaux),  as  until  his  time  no  establishment  had  sprung 
from  this  monastery:  in  1U3-1IU  were  founded  the  first 
four  establishments  of  which  this  can  be  regarded  as  the 
parent. 

The  monks  of  this  order  have  been  sometimes  called  Ber- 
nardines,  from  St.  Bernard,  one  of  tlie  promoters  of  the 
order,  and  sometimes  White  Monks,  from  their  habit,  k 
white  cassock  with  a  white  gown  for  attending  the  church, 
^ut  a  black  one  when  they  went  ab  oad.  The  abbey  of 
Ciieaux  was  a  very  rich  establishment  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution; their  revenue,  according  to  Expilly,  was  about 
1 10,000  livres  or  franes  (above  4000/.),  and  toe  extent  and 
imposing  appearaneu  of  the  buildings  were  indicative  of  its 
rank  as  tlw  chief  house  of  a  monastic  order.  Hie  com- 
munity consiited  usually  of  about  80  monks,  beside  40  do* 
UKstics.  Tha  ehnrdi  and  a  ehapd  under  the  portico  ran- 


tained  the  tombs  of  about  60  princes  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Bourgogne,  who  made  this  that  chief  burial-place.  Among 
those  who  have  been  inmates  oif  this  house,  are  St  BenuM 
and  the  fbur  popes,  Bngenius  IIL,  Qngatj  VIII.,  CtHm- 
tine  IV.,  and  Benedict  XH.  Hm  ohuroh  and  monastery 
have  been  deatrayed,  and  there  ace  now  but  fow  remains. 

d^rUARA,  an  antient  strii^ed  instrumott  of  the  lyra 
kind.  That  the  names  of  the  comparatively  modern  inr 
struments,  the  gittem,  or  cittern,  and  gu  tar.  are  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Greek  instrument  (ictS&fa),  we  con 
have  no  ^lubt ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  not  only  irum 
similari^  of  apiwllation,  but  from  the  remains  of  antique 
ari,  that  the  moaem  instruments  in  many  respects  resenmle 
that    the  antients. 

CTTHARINUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  tlie  sahnon  tribe 
(Saimonida),  which  inhabit  the  Nile.  These  fishes  are 
chiefly  distinguished  from  their  aUiea  by  the  depressed 
muzzle,  the  upper  mai^  of  the  mouth  being  formed  of 
the  intermaxillary  bones,  the  n«.yillitriftff  being  very  small. 
The  tongue  and  palate  are  smooth;  the  adipose  fin  is 
covered  with -small  scales  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  vt 
the  caudal  fin. 

CITOLB,  a  musical  instmment  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
featto  AmanHs  of  Gower,  which  was,  Sir  John  Hawkins 
conjectures,  a  dulcimer. 

CITRBNE.  The  volatile  oil  of  lemons  consists  almost 
entirely  of  a  peculiar  carburetted  hydn^n,  to  which  the 
name  of  citrene  has  been  given. 

CITRIC  ACaD.  This  acid  is  contained  in  several  frdits, 
but  in  the  largest  quantity  in  limes  and  lemons.  It  was 
procured  m  the  state  of  crystals  by  Scheele.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  the  following  process :  to  a  gallon  of  lemon- 
juice  made  hot,  add  gradually  lOoz.  of  chalk  reduced  to  fine 
powder ;  set  the  mixture  aside,  that  the  {mcipitate,  which 
consists  of  citric  add  and  lime,  or  citrate  of  lime,  may 
subside.  "WaA  this  frequently  with  worm  water,  and  then 
mix  with  it  10  ounces  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  |xe- 
viously  diluted  with  7  pints  of  water ;  boil  the  mixture  for 
a  quarta  of  on  hour ;  press  the  residue  strongly  ia  a  eloth, 
ana  evaporate  the  stntined  liquor  with  a  gentle  heat  so 
that  cr^tals  may  be  formed.  These  crystals  are  to  be 
rendered  pure  by  repeated  solution  in  water  and  recryi- 
tallization. 

In  this  process  the  malic  acid,  gum,  and  extractive 
matter  of  the  lemon  juice,  which  prevent  the  acid  from 
being  obtained  pure  by  mere  evaporation,  remain  in  solu- 
tion, while  the  citrate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  which  being 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  lime  is 
formed,  and  remains  msolubl^  while  the  citric  acid,  nearly 
pure,  remains  in  solution  and  crystallises  by  evaporation. 

nie  properties  of  citric  acid  are,  tluit  it  is  colouriess, 
inodtvous,  extremely  sour;  the  primary  f^rm  of  the  crystal 
is  a  right  riiombic  prism,  subject  to  numerous  variations. 
These  crystals  suffer  no  change  by  exposure  to  air  under 
common  circumstances ;  when  he^Ued  to  little  below  212" 
they  melt  in  their  water  of  crjnrtaUization.  and  without 
Icwing  any  we^ht  they  concrete  on  cooling  into  a  bard 
transparent  mass.  At  a  little  greater  heat  thw  decompose. 
One  nundred  parts  of  the  ctystals  are  di^lved  by  75  of 
cold  and  SO  of  hot  water :  the  solution  reddens  litmus 
strongly;  decomposes  by  keeping;  they  are  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohoL 

Citric  acid  consists  of 

4  equivalents  of  oxygen  .    .    32  or  59-18 

3  n         hydrogen     .     2  3*44 

4  n         carbon    .    .    24  4l*S8 

Equivalent   .    .    fiS  100 
The  crystals,  obtained  as  above  mentioned  by  the  cooling 
of  a  saturated  solution,  consist  of 

1  equinlent  of  dry  acid  .  .  58 
S       «        water  ...  9 

67 

When  the  solution  from  which  the  above-described  crys- 
tals have  been  obtained  by  cooling  is  subjected  to  spon- 
taneous evaporatioii,  the  acid  is  procured  in  a  different 
crystalline  form,  the  crystals  consisting  tiS  3  equivalents 
of  dry  aeid  and  4  of  wat«,  half  of  which  is  ezpeUed  at  a 
temperature  of  about  Bb°  Fahrenheit. 

When  citric  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat  it  yidds  a  pe- 
culiar add,  called  pyxocitrio  add,  aspir'^  '  "  ' 
logons  to  ]qrroxylK  sphit,  andajgiiihtii 
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long  contact  of  vater  U  oouTerted  into  the  two  preoediue 
•ubntsDceg.  acetic  acid,  watar,  cacbcwio  acid,  culraTattea 
bydcogen,  and  a  coaly  residue. 

Citnc  acid  U  uaad  as  a  disdia^  in  eolwo  ^ntin^  and 
aa  a  aub^tut*  fbr  lemon  juice  in  makinj^  nline  draa^fata, 
and  in  makiiw  effHTeseing  lemonade  with  the  seaquicar- 
honata  of  soda:  tartarie  acid,  sometimes  snbstituted  for 
it  on  account  of  its  chrapness,  is  less  agreeable,  and  faia 
the  inconvenience  of  forming  a  purgative  salt  with  the  soda. 

Citric  amd  corabinea  with  different  bases  to  Soaa  citratea, 
but  duiine  its  combination  with  them  it  ia  wjr  apt  to 
undergo  change  of  composition. 

Citra/e  of  Aynmoma  a  a  very  soluble  salt,  and  does  not 
crystallize  till  the  solution  is  evaporated  almost  to  the  oon- 
siatence  of  honey. 

Citraie  of  Potash  is  a  deliquescent  salt. 

Citrate  of  Snda  cryatalliaes  in  prisms ;  it  is  slishtly  efflo- 
rescent, and  soluble  in  three-iburthB  its  weight  of  water :  it 
fuses  be&re  decompoaition. 

Citrate  qf  Lime,  as  alreadv  mentioned,  la  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  requiring  about  600  timeaita  weight;  it 
u  rendCTed  more  soluble  oy  excess  of  acid.  Gtrate  of 
nu^eua  is  soluble,  but  the  citrates  of  barytea  and  strontia 
are  insoluble. 

Of  the  metallic  citrates,  those  of  iron  are  soluble,  that  of 
zinc  slightly  bo  ;  those  of  copper,  silver,  and  lead,  ue  in- 
soluble :  no  citrate  whatever  ii  applied  to  any  use,  except 
the  solution  of  c-itmte  of  potash,  extemporaneously  prepared 
as  antifebrile  medicine. 

CITRON.  [Citrus.] 

CITRUS,  a  genus  of  Aurantiaceous  plants,  oneof  whose 
species  yields  the  oiange,  another  the  lemon,  and  others 
the  citron,  shaddock,  lime,  and  similar  fl^ta.  Among  the 
other  genera  of  the  natural  order  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is 
known  by  its  stamens  being  numerous  and  irregularly 
combined  into  several  parcels,  and  by  its  fruit  having  a 
leathery  rind  vrUch  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  pulpy 
part  that  lies  beneath. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides  were  the  fruit  of  some  species  of  this  genus, 
but  as  the  gardens  of  these  fabulous  perannages  were  sta- 
tioned, according  to  the  most  approved  opinions,  either 
among  the  mountains  of  Atlas  or  to  the  west  of  them, 
there  is  no  probability  tliat  the  opinion  alluded  to  is 
correct ;  for  independently  of  the  historical  facia  that 
citrons  and  lemons  at  least  were  obtained  from  the  Persians, 
it  is  certain  ftom  the  researches  of  Wallich  and  other 
Indian  botanists  that  it  is  among  the  lower  ranges  of  hills 
in  Nepal,  and  most  probably  in  China  also,  that  the  wild 
stales  of  the  Citrus  genua  And  a  home.  It  is  added  that 
the  «weet  orange  itself  ooauea  ftom  the  southern  provinces 
of  Cnina  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  but  it  is  by  no 
meaDB  clear  that  the  plant  in  those  countries  is  really  wild ; 
it  ia  however  beyond  all  question  alao  of  eastern  origin. 

Eight  species  are  enumerated  by  Risso,  whom  we  fbllow 
in  the  present  article;  we  regard  it  however  as  a  matter  of 
gieat  doubt  how  far  they  are  really  distinct.  The  orange, 
the  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the  citron  were  all  that  could  oe 
distinguished  amongst  the  mass  of  specimens  collected  for 
the  East  India  Company  in  Nepal ;  and  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  believing  that  all  the  numeroua  varieties  now 
cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
zones,  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  have  in  reality 
sprung  from  those  fbur  ori^nal  sources:  part  of  them 
being  natural  vanetiea  obtamed  br  long  cultivation,  and 
part  being  hybrids  created  by  aoeiaentaTciicumstanoes  or 
artificial  means. 

1.  CitruM  AuroMttvm,  the  sweet  orange.  iOranger  of 
the  French,  Anamo  of  the  Italians.^  Stem  arborescent 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  a  little  serrulated,  with  the 
dtatk  more  or  less  winged.  Flawen  white.  Fruit  many- 
celled,  roundish,  very  seldom  pointed,  golden-yellow  or 
tawny.  Cysts  in  the  rind  conve^  Pulp  very  sweet  The 
principal  varieties  of  this  are 

a.  The  China  orange,  with  ovate-oblong  leaves ;  round, 
smooth,  rather  flattened  f^uit;  and  a  thm  golden-yellow 
nnd.  This  is  the  common  orai^  of  (he  marketa,  and 
of  the  Portugese. 

b.  The  pear-shaped  orange,  vrith  elliptical,  acute 
leaves,  and  great  top-shaped  fruit,  with  a  deep  yellow 
smooth  rind;  a  rare  wid  ciunous  sort  not  known  in 
the  market ;  it  ia  one  of  the  most  capaUe  of  rsaiBting 
«ohL 
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c  The  orangA  of  Nieet  with  OTate-aettte  leases,  ana 
large,  thick-skinned,  rotted  dark  yellow,  tound  fruit. 
Thu  is  oonaidered  one  of  the  flnnt  of  th*  «h(^  genus, 
both  in  regard  to  bMvQ[*  vM>  produotifenets,  ana 
quality.  It  is  a  good  deu  cultivated  about  the  town 
whoae  name  it  bean. 

d.  The  tinV'frttitAd  orange,  with  ovat»«blong  acute 
leaves,  tiny  globose  fruit,  and  a  thin,  nnooth,  golden- 
yellow  rind.  Suppoaed  to  have  been  brought  from  thw 
Philippines.  The  fi^t  is  more  curious  than  beautif^il 
or  good. 

e.  The  fingered  orange,  with  little,  stiff  leaves,  and 
ovate  fruit,  some  one  at  least  of  whose  lobes  is  separate 
from  the  remainder,  and  homed;  nnd  pretty  thick. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fingered  atrou 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

/.  The  blood-red  orange,  with  ovate-obloiu  pellucid 
leaves,  and  middle-sised.  round,  roiKh,  redduh-yellow 
fhiit;  with  a  pulp  irt^;iilarly  mottud  with  cnmaon. 
This,  which  is  said  to  hava  come  ftom  Hub  Philippines, 
was  once  looked  upon  as  a  great  curiosity,  aqd  living 
plants  were  purchased  at  a  conaiderable  price;  it  was 
thought  to  be  produced  by  grafting  an  orange  upon  a 
pomegranate.  Now  that  it  is  known  to  be  a  variety'of 
indifferent  quality,  and  that  its  &bulom  history  is  fbr- 
gotten,  it  has  ceased  to  attract  much  notice.  A  trifling 
variety  of  it  is  the  Arancio  di  Sugo  rosso  of  the  Italians, 
who  call  the  real  blood-red  variety  Arancio  di  Malta 
sanguigno.  Another  variety,  with  small  fruit,  is  the 
Arancio  a  Foglia  stretta  of  Nice. 

g.  The  ribbed  orange,  with  oblong  acute  leaves,  and 
a  flattened  ribbed  deep  orange  fruit.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  tender  of  the  varieties ;  ita  fruit  is  spongy,  and  of 
no  ^"alue. 

A.  The  tweet-skinned  orange,  with  broad  taperpointed 
leaves,  roundish,  rather  ovate  heavy  fruit,  and  a  deep 
yellow,  smooth,  thick,  sweet  soft  rind.  This  is  the 
Pomme  d'Adam  or  fbibidden  fhiit  of  the  shops  of  Paris. 
Ita  pulp  is  subacid  and  pteasont  and  as  deep  a  yellow  aa 
the  nnd,  which  is  soft  and  melting  like  the  flesh  of  a 
cUi^-Rtone  peach ;  the  acidity  of  the  pulp  ia  agreeably  , 
mixed  with  sweetness,  and  renders  the  fiuit  extremely  ^ 
pleasant.  This  is  very  different  from  the  forbidden  fruit 
of  the  London  shops ;  see  C.  decumana  further  on. 

t.  The  Mandarin  orange,  with  flattened,  rough,  deep 
orange  firuit  and  a  thin  rind,  which  separates  spon- 
taneously ftom  the  pulp.  This  sort  has  been  raued  in 
China,  where  its  fhiit  is  chiefly  consumed  in  presents  to 
the  great  officers  of  state,  whence  its  name.  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  Malta,  where  it  anrives  at  perftctkm.  Its 
singidarity  consiata  in  the  rind  so  eompletdy  separating 
from  the  pull)  when  quite  ripe  th^  the  latter  may  be 
shaken  about  in  the  inside.  In  quality  this  yields  to  no 
known  kind.   There  are  two  sub-varieties. 

A.  The  Saint  Michael's  orange,  wUh  raudl,  round,  jmIb  I 
yellow,  seedless  fruit  having  a  thin  rind  and  an  ex- 
tremely sweet  pulp.   This,  when  in  a  state  of  pexfoction. 
is  perhaps  the  most  delicious  of  a  1  the  oranges,  and  it  is 
by  fiu-  the  most  productive.   Great  quantities  are  im- 
ported fWim  the  Azores,  where  it  appeara.  to  be  exclusively 
cultivated  as  an  object  of  trade.   It  ia  aud  that  20,oau 
of  these  oranges  have  been  packed  fhim  a  single  tree, 
exclusi^-ely  of  the  laige  quantity  which  were  blown  down  I 
OT  rejected  as  unfit  for  tale.  ' 
Beaides  these,  there  an  numerous  other  sorts  to  be  fbuad 
in  the  gardent  of  lue  eurioua,  and  in  commerce  axe  many 
kinds  about  wUch  litUa  is  Known.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  egg-oranges,  of  Malta,  whiidi  axe  sometimes  i 
sent  to  England  as  presents ;  they  are  not  tiowe\-er  equal 
in  quality  to  the  China  or  the  8t  Michael's  varieties. 

2  Citrus  Bigot  adia;  the  Bigarade,  or  bitter  orange 
(Bigaradier  of  the  French.  Meangolo  of  the  Italians).  i 
Branches  spiny.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  with  a  winged 
stalk.  Flowers  very  white.  Fruit  middle-aised,  uneven, 
more  or  less  globose,  deep  yellow,  with  «i  acid  and  bitter 
pulp.  It  differs  moreover  from  the  sweet  orange  in  forming 
a  unallef  tree,  having  broader  leaves,  and  larger  and 
sweeter  flowers,  on  which  account  it  is  always  selected  in 
preference  for  the  purposes  of  the  ]wrfVimer.  Its  fruit  is 
much  man  uneven.  Numerous  varieties  of  it  are  known, 
among  which  are  all  those  cultivated  fbr  the  sake  oi 
their  flowcn ;  especially  the '  hflifflwL  BiWidfi  ^  Ttrie- 
gatmlvarieCjrof  it,  ail4gtte<MivlUMU?^^  The 
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Mloving  u»  ■  few  of  th*  OKwt  striking  ioniui  this 

m.  The  honied  Binnde^  wuh  a  laraa  pale  yellow  nib- 
bed fruit,  whoie  udee  pnyeot  into  whiu.  This  n- 
liety,  wfaioh  is  of  the  lame  nature  as  the  fingered  sweet 
erenge  (W  a),  tts  lumed  appearance  being  caused  by 
the  lepantion  of  the  ev^wls  or  ftuit-lobea,  la  in  great 
estimation  <n  aeeount  of  the  powerful  and  daUeious  pa^ 
Aune  of  its  floweia.  It  is  the  Mtlangoh  afnUto  eomuto 
of  the  Italians. 

b.  The  Female  Bigarade,  with  a  deep  yellow  large 
eoarse  fruit,  oontaining  orange  within  orange.  The  cir- 
ouDutanee  from  which  this  variety  derives  its  name  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  genus  Citrus,  but  it  exista 
here  in  perhaps  the  most  strongly-marked  manner.  An 
orange,  in  its  natural  state,  consists  of  one  whorl  of  car- 
pels, which  are  consolidated  into  a  round  fruit,  each  of 
whoee  lobes  ia  twe  eaipeL  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  two  wbtwla  of  eajrpda  oonbine  to  fimn  the  same 
fruit;  in  that  ease  the  inner  whoil  is  oonsirfidated  into  a 
central  orange,  and  the  outer  whorl  growa  over  it  Or, 
it  may  happen  that  three  whoris  ^  carpels  oonatitute  the 
ftitit;  in  that  case  the  innermost  whorl  will  combine 
into  an  orange  in  the  oentre  ;  the  second  whorl  will  form 
a  coating  over  it ;  and  the  most  exterior  whorl  will  ewdoee 
the  whole.  Finally  the  carpels  may  separate  wholly,  as 
in  the  flnsered  citron,  or  in  part,  as  in  the  fingered 
orange  and  Bigarade,  and  then  the  fruit  consists  of  a 
number  of  lobed  more  or  leu  distinct  Until  thedisoo- 
veiy  made  by  Gothe  of  the  real  nature  of  compound  fruit, 
oranges  of  this  kind  were  looked  npon  ss  lomelhing 
wondrous,  and  many  idle  speculations  existed  as  to  their 
cause.  A  figure  of  this  may  be  found  in  Risso's  fitc- 
taira  SaiureUe  dea  Orangert,  t  33,  without  however 
any  ffiwlanation  of  the  cause  of  the  monstrosity. 

e.  The  eurled-leaved  Bigarade;  with  vwy  compact 
blunt  small,  ourled  leaves,  uid  flowers  growing  in  thick 
dusters  at  liie  ends  of  the  branchea.  No  varie^  is  more 
generally  oultiwied  than  this  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  liuve,  sweet  and  produced  in  extraordinary 
pToAiskm.  Tm  French  gardeners  call  it  Le  Bcaiqueiier^ 
or  Nosegav  plant  and  mgaradier  rich*  dSpouiUe ;  the 
Italians  MSkmgolo  rieeio.  The  fhiit  is  coarse,  very 
light  uneven,  and  with  a  large  conspicuous  scar  at  the 
point  The  plant  itself  is  fsr  more  dwarf  than  the  other 
varieties,  and  is  one  of  the  most  robuat  of  its  race.  It  is 
a  common  oliiject  of  cultivation  all  over  the  south  of 
Burone. 

d.  The  purple  Bigarade ;  with  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit  Btainmi  more  or  less  with  a  dull  purple,  especially 
the  yoai^  leaves.  HtmmArwkteKai  Bigarade  violeUe 
at  the  Trmioh,  MeUmgoio  Pmonegzo    the  Italiana. 

*.  The  donble-floimed  Bigarade ;  with  rather  thiok 
leaves,  double  flowers,  round  granulated  fruit  and  a  tiiiek 
rind ;  the  common  double  orange  of  the  nurseries.  It  is 
a  great  ftvoarite  in  gardens,  because  of  its  multitudes  of 
fragrant  double  flowers,  which  do  not  fUl  in  pieces  so 
quickly  as  those  which  are  single ;  it  loses  its  quality  of 
^odncin^  double  flowers  if  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  is 
not  kept  in  a  very  rich  state. 

/.  The  Seville  B^;arade  or  orange ;  with  round  dark 
fruit  bavii^  an  uneven,  ragged,  extremely  bitter 
rind.  Commonly  braught  to  the  English  market,  where 
it  is  eonaumed  in  the  manuflMture  of  bitter  tincturei  and 
in  the  preperation  of  candied  orange-peel.  The  hlttw 
sromatie  pnneiple  is  a  powerftil  tonic;  it  givaa  its  fla- 
vour to  the  liqueur  called  Cuia^oa. 

Hie  myrtle-leaved  Bigarade;  with  small,  very 
compact  ovate,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  staakl  round 
fruit  Oeneralljr  both  in  flower  and  fruit  at  the  same 
tana,  if  well  eultivated.  Oa  tUa  aeeount  and  because  of 
ita  dwaif  habit,  it  is  a  very  common  olgeet  in  gardens. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  Clunese  produetion,  and  tMt  it  is 
employwd  by  the  Chinoae  gardeners  u  an  o^^it^  of 
flower  bed^  In  die  t^me  wsy  aa  the  dwarf  box  m  this 
eonnliy. 

A.  The  E^nrreBlgande:  with  cnrlad,  rather  deformed 
leaves,  parpliA  or  white  flowers,  and  fruit  of  different 
aorts,  some  being  round  and  of  the  ecmmon  appearance, 
othm  half  bigandes  and  half  lemons  or  eitroM,  the  pulp 
of  some  being  sweet  that  of  otiiera  aeid  and  bitter.  A 
eurimu  lum  natnra^  whit^  was  mee  thou^^t  to  be  the 


greatest  |vodigy  in  all  tlie  v^table  kingdom.  Itu 
however  merely  one  of  those  sports,  as  they  are  tecW- 
cally  called  by  gardeners,  in  which,  owing  to  some  un- 
known eause^  some  one  individual  ntrimfli  the  appwr- 
ance  of  two  or  more  othm  m  partieular  parts.  Anakt 
gous  instances  are  the  grape  called  the  vari^ated  ehaa 
selas,  some  of  whoee  fruit  a  black,  some  white,  and  some 
striped  with  both  colours;  the  oamellia,  which  bean  red. 
white,  and  party-ooloured  flowers  on  the  same  stem:  and 
the  chrysanthemum,  some  of  whose  flowen  are  purine 
and  others  yellow.  This  Bigankle  was  raised  from  seed 
by  a  gardener  at  Florence  in  1644,  and  hs«  since  bean 
multiplied  by  nafUng,  and  so  has  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day.  It  may  be  procured  flrom  the  nutaerymen 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  itfruits  annually  in  the  oia^wy 
at  Versailles. 

3.  Citrus  Bergamia,  the  Bergomot  Orange.  Leaves 
oblong,  flowen  small,  very  sweet.  Fruit  pearshaped  or 
flattened,  rugged,  with  a  greenish-yellow  smooth  rind 
filled  with  concave  receptacles  of  oil.  Pulp  subacid,  vecy 
fragrant  The  trees  of  this  apeoiea  are  rather  varid^  in 
appearand.  The  fragianoe  of  both  flowers  and  friUt  b 
peculiar.  From  each  of  them  the  jierfumo-  WDcnres  an 
essence  of  a  delicious  quality.  The  rind,  depnved  the 
pulp,  first  dried,  and  then  moistened  with  water,  is  preaaeA 
in  moulds  into  fancy  Itoxes  for  holding  losenges  and  other 
sweetmeats,  and  these  boxes  retain  much  of  their  recent 
odour.  The  Mellarosa  of  the  Italians  is  a  variety  with 
ribbed  fruit  having  a  broad  scar  at  the  summit ;  it  is  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  ite  flowers. 

4.  atrut  Limttta,  the  Lime.  Leaves  ovate,,  obovate, 
and  oblong,  placed  upon  a  wmgless  stalk.  Flowers  unall 
and  white.  Fruit  ovale  or  roundish,  pale  yellow,  with  a  boas 
at  the  point ;  the  cysts  in  the  rind  concave ;  pnip  subacid. 
In  foliage  this  resembles  the  lemon,  but  its  fruit  diffos  in 
the  pulp  never  having  the  sharp  and  powerful  acid  of  the 
lemon;  it  is  on  the  eonlrarv  flat  and.  slightly  bitter:  it  is 
l^ncipall^  emplwed  for  flavouring'  punch,  aherbet  and 
umilardrmks.  Ilie  varietiea  an  of  no  importance;  they 
mincipally  differ  in  the  thickness  of  their  rind  and  in  form. 
Here  is  to  be  arranged  the  round  ver}-  uneven  fruit  edled 
Porno  d'Adamo  by  the  Italians,  because  th^  fimcy  that 
the  depressiona  upon  its  surface  look  as  if  tney  slill  b«c 
the  marks  of  our  universal  fother's  teeth. 

3.  Citmt  dacumtma,  the  Shaddock.  Leaves  large,  with 
a  wiDged  stalk.  Fbwera  very  large  and  white.  I^it 
usually  very  laige,  roundish,  pale  yellow,  smooUi,  with  flat 
or  convex  cysts  in  the  rind.  Rind  white,  spongy,  ver\- 
thiok;  pulp  juicy,  sweetish,  rather  insipid.  Sliaddocks  are 
among  the  largest  firuiu  which  are  known,  and  are  oom- 
monly  oultivatM  in  both  the  Esst  and  West  Indies  for  the 
sake  vS  the  delieato  subacid  j  nicy  pulp  in  which  they  abound. 
When  they  arrive  at  their  greateat  sin  tiiey  an  called  Pom- 
pctoons,  or  FompelnuHiSBes;  when  at  the  amallest  they 
fnrm  tlw  Forbidden  Fhiit  of  the  Bn^i^  marketa.  Another 
small  variety*  with  the  shaddocks  growing  in  cluators,  famu 
a  larger  tree  than  any  othor  citrua;  the  ftuit  is  about  as 
large  as  the  flat;  it  ia  what  the  West  Indians  call  the 
Orape-fruit. 

6.  Citrus  Lumia,  the  sweet  Lemon.  Leaves  like  those  of 
the  lemon.  Flowera  red  externally.  Fruit  with  the  fledh 
and  rind  of  a  lemon,  but  with  the  pulp  sweet  and  the  cysts 
in  the  rind  both  convex  and  concave.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  next  species,  from 
which  it  only  diflbn  in  the  want  of  acidity  in  the  pulp 
Many  sorts  are  known  in  orange  eountrice.  of  which  one. 
the  Commatidtr'g  Pmt,  reasmbles  very  much  a  large  Beuiri 
Faar ;  their  fruit  ie  seldom  seen  in  England. 

7.  CVlnwijmonMi,  the  true  Lnutm.  iCitromturotihib 
French.)  Leaves  evate-oibloiu,  uinalhr  aeirulated,  pale 
green,  with  a  winged  atalk.  Ftowara  middle-aiied,  red  ex- 
ternally. Fruit  oblong,  very  uneven,  now  and  then  almost 
round,  with  a  pato  yellow  fri^;rant  rind,  dotted  with  concave 
cysts.  Pulp  juicy,  and  vety  acid.  Of  this  species  the  culti- 
vates take  little  pains  to  diatinguish  the  varieties.  Wbni 
young  plants  an  wanted  they  are  generally  raised  from  seeds 
in  the  orange  countries,  and  hsnee  the  samides  of  firuit  sent 
to  market  consist  at  all  times  of  numerous  sorte,  dilhring 
very  much  in  quality.  Some  of  them  have  their  rind  so  thiefc 
and  insipid  that  tJuy  apmoach  the  citron  in  quality ;  one^ 
with  roundish  ruggin  ribbed  fruit  ia  called  Vigtuttt  opM 

the  Continent  whue  it  is  omnmon ;  another,  wUil,oMons 
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extranely  n^ed  fruit,  is  one  of  the  Ponetret  of  the  French. 
The  moBt  distinct  race  is  that  which  comprehends  the 
P«r»tte»,os  UtUe  peus;  they  are  very  small  in  the  fruit, 
wKiefa  is  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  hag  almoM  the  diape 
oTuiegg:  their  rind  18  more  ddicatelypeifiuned  than  tlut 
'  of  oommon  lemons. 

8.  Citrw  Mediett,  theCitrraL  (Cft^ifwr  of  the  French. 
CaIpo,  C^Ioi/oof  the  Italians.)  Branches  short  and  stiff. 
Leaves  oblong,  toothed.  Flowers  purple  externally.  Fruit 
usually  larffet  warted,and  frirrowed,  wiih  an  extremely  iliick 
^n^  rind,  and  a  subacid  pulp.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
variame  apecies,  chiefly  valued  for  the  fragrance  of  the  nnd 
of  the  fruit,  from  which  a  delicate  sweetmeat  is  prepared. 
The  Citron,  supposed  to  be  the  Median,  Assyrian,  or  Persian 
apple  of  the  Ghreeka,  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  species 
rn  the  (^enus.   It  is  desmbed  by  Risao  as  having  a  majestic 

Eort,  shining  leaves,  and  rosy  flowers,  which  are  succeeded 
y  fruit  whose  beau^  and  size  astonish  the  observer  at  the 
same  time  that  their  sweet  odour  gratifies  his  senses.  The 
trees  are  constantly  in  vegetation,  uie  flowers  .appear  even 
in  midwintw,  and  th^  is  so  continual  a  succession  of  them 
that  flowers,  youne  fiiut,  and  ripe  fruit,  may  always  be 
aeen  t<wetlwr  at  the  same'  mom«it.  The  Poncire  Citrons 
are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  are  the  largest  of  the 
race  known  in  Europe. 

In  China  there  is  an  enormous  variety,  with  its  lobes  all 
separating  into  fingers  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  whence 
its  name  of  fingered  Citron.  The  Chinese  esteem  it  very 
much,  both  for  its  rarity  and  for  the  grateiHil  odour  of  its 
,  rind.  They  place  the  monstrous  fruits  upon  porcelain  dishes, 
and  have  tliem  in  their  apartments  to  fill  the  air  with  fra- 
grance. Those  who  would  study  thin  genua  in  detail  will  find 
excellent  figures  of  above  100  varieties  in  Risso's  Histoire 
IfatureUe  des  Orattgert.  A  good  comment  acoount  of 
this  interesting  genus  has  still  to  be  wriUen. 
Via  onltivation  see  [Obanob.} 

CITRUS  AtJRA'NTIUM,  0RAN6S.  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  sweet,  or  China  orange,  and  the 
bitter,  or  Seville.  The  fniit  of  the  latter,  whue  small  and 
unripe,  ta  collected  and  dried ;  the  smallest,  which  are  of 
the  sine  of  a  pea,  are  used  for  keeping  issues  open,  and 
the  larger  for  the  preparation  of  tne  liqueur  called  Cu- 
rapMi.  Of  the  ripe  fruit  every  part  is  used  either  me- 
dicinally or  dieteUcally.  The  rind,  called  tlavedo,  con- 
tains a  bitter  principle  and  much  volatile  oil;  and  either 
used  at  dessert,  or  reduced  to  powder  and  added  to  magnesia 
and  rhubarb,  furnishes  a  grateful  tonic  to  the  stomach  In 
some  ftvms  of  dyspepsia  and  gout  The  pulp  and  juice  are 
exceedingly  ^eeable  to  persons  affected  with  inflammatory 
complaints,  or  s^drink  prepared  from  it  (orangeade)  is  of 
mat  utiliw  in  bilious  and  gutrio  feyen,  dysentery,  &c. 
The  roasted  pulp  fonns  an  excellent  applicatiim  to  fetid 
ulcers. 

The  peel  of  lemons  is  likewise  employed,  but  it  is  not  so 
warm  and  grateful  as  that  of  oranges,  from  containing  less 
vdatile  oil.  The  powers  of  lemon  juice  are  much  increased 
by  saturating  it  with  chloride  of  sodium  (common  table- 
salt).  It  is  then  of  great  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  dysen- 
tery, remittent  fever,  the  dry  belly-ache,  putrid  sore  throat, 
and  other  diseases  occurring  in  the  West  Indies.  Dr. 
Wright  also  recommends  it  in  diabetes  and  lientery. 

Citric  add  exists  in  numerous  fruits,  particularly  those 
of  the  orange  tribe,  sueh  as  the  lemon  and  lime,  either 
alone,  or  wiui  malic  and  othn  aeids;  sugar,  mucilage,  and 
extraotiTB  an  also  proont.  The  citric  acid  is  separated 
and  purified  on  a  la^  scale,  in  the  way  before  mentioned. 
[Grmc  Acid.]  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  -other 
adds,  such  a  4  tartaric,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  oxalic, 
iriiieh  may  bn  detected  by  appropriate  tests.  Citric  acid, 
when  crystallized,  has  scarcely  any  odour,  but  a  very  dis- 
tinot  acid  taste.  It  is  soluble  m  cold,  but  more  abuncuuitly 
in  warm  water.  Citric  acid  has  the  power  of  curdling  the 
milk  of  most  animals,  but  not  the  human  milk. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  citric  acid  apart  from  lemon 
juice,  we  clue  them  together.  The  impression  of  both 
on  the  organ  of  taste  is  the  same  in  kind,  but  different  in 
degree.  Concentrated  citric  acid  is  somewhat  caustic, 
but  l«non  juice  is  grate^y  acid.  To  imitate  the  natural 
states  oifetio  acid  is  only  giron  largely  diluted.  In  this  state 
It  prom  a  plMuant  dimfc  in  iena  and  diseases  whare  the 
temperature  of  the  body  riiea  above  the  natural  standard. 
Aooording  to  Broussaisi  it  agrees  better  than  any  other 


acid  with  the  stomach  when  affected  with  acute  inflam- 
mation. It  is  not  so  pleasant  as  lemonade  prepared  from  | 
new  fresh  lemons,  and  according  to  the  statement  <tf  Sir  G-. 
Blane,  the  solution  of  citric  acid  is  not  so  efficacious  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  sea-scurvy  as  the  recent  lemon  juice. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  the  volatile  oil  and 
the  bitter  principle  of  tbe  rind,  which  are  valuable  adjuncts 
to  the  citnc  acid  in  its  action  on  the  stomach.  The  utility 
of  lemon  juice  in  promoting  the  digestion  of  gelatinous 
meats,  auch  as  veal  and  turtle,  is  well  known.  Fresh 
lemon  juice  may  be  preser\'ed  in  bottles  in  the  same  way 
as  ripe  fruits,  by  boiling  the  bottles  in  which  it  is  contained 
for  half  an  hour,  first  placing  them  in  cold  water,  and  gra- 
dually heating  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  bottles 
have  &llen  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  blosingthem  her-  | 
metically.  Where  lemon  juice  so  preserved,  or  fresh  I 
lemons,  cannot  be  obtained  by  ships  on  long  voyages,  the 
dissolved  citric  acid,  to  which  a  portion  of  an  aloohoUc  ex- 
tract of  lemon  peel  may  be  added  at  the  time  of  using, 
must  serve  as  a  substitute^  should  any  apprehensions  of 
scurvy  be  entertained. 

Lemon-juice  is  often  a  means  of  correcting  acidity  in  the 
stomacli,  since,  like  most  vegetable  acids,  it  elevates  the 
vitidi^  of  that  organ,  and  prevents  the  formation  of  an 
excess  of  acid.  On  the  same  principle  it  is  found  to  be  a 
useful  agent  in  elevating  the  powers  of  the  stomach  in  the 
intermittent,  remittent,  and  buioua  fevers  of  America,  many 
cases  of  which  have  yielded  to  a  combination  of  lemon-juice, 
cinchona  bark,  and  port  wine.  Lemon  juice  is  often  em- 
ployed to  rouse  the  stomach  and  nervous  system  after  nar- 
cotic poisoning ;  but  neither  it  nor  vinegar  should  be  used  ' 
till  all  the  poisonous  substance  is  evacuated  from  the  , 
stomach,  otherwise  it  increases  the  power  of  the  poison. 

Citric  acid,  as  well  as  lemon  jniee,  is  much  employed  to 
decompose  idkaline  carbonates,  fbm^ng  therewitli  pleasant 
effirvescing  solutioiu.  These  taken  in  the  act  of  eff^ves- 
cence  are  often  of  great  utility  in  cheeking  vomiting,  and 
in  reducii^  the  temperature  in  inflammatory  complaints. 
But  in  all  cases  of  debililv  the  employment  of  citric,  or  any  1 
othw  vegetable  acid,  for  tnis  purpose,  is  decidedly  improper.  I 
The  amount  of  injury  done  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  I 
effervescing  draughts  made  with  a  vegetable  acid  is  incal-  I 
culable.    *  Were  I  required,'  says  Dr.  Prout,  'to  name  the 
medicine  calculated  to  do  the  most  mischief  I  should  name 
the  common  saline  draught  formed  of  potash  oe  soda'  and 
some  vegetable  acid.' 

Citric  acid  alone  is  very  useful  in  the  phosphatic  dia- 
thesis; it  is  the  alkaline  base  in  this  combination  which 
does  harm.  [Carbonic  Acid.1 

Externally  dtric  acid  la^efy  diluted  has  been  benefici- 
ally employed  as  a  refrigeiating  wash,  in  tite  same  wav  as 
vinegar.  Slices  of  lemon  form  useful  applications  to  scor- 
butic and  other  sores,  and  also  at  the  commencement  of 
hospital  gangrene. 

(aTTA^  VE'CHIA.  [Malta.} 

CITTERN  (or  /rittem,  or  gmUem)y  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  lute  kind,  mentioned  by  our  old  dramatists. 

[ClTHARA.] 

CITY.  Certain  large  and  antient  towns  both  in  En^nd 
an  d  in  other  countries  are  called  cities,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  rank  before  other  towns.  On  what  the  distinction  is 
founded  is  not  well  ascertained.  The  word  seems  to  be 
one  of  common  parlance,  or  at  most  to  be  used  in  the 
letters  and  charters  of  sovereigns  as  a  complimentary  or 
honorary  compellation,  rather  than  as  betokenii^  the  pos- 
session of  sny  Bocisl  privileges  which  may  not  and  in  &ct 
do  not  belong  to  other  antient  and  incorporated  places 
which  are  stul  known  only  by  the  name  of  towns  or 
boroughs. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  is  unfortunate  in  his  attempt  to 
define.  '  A  dty,'  he  says,  '  is  a  town  incorporated,  which 
is  or  hath  been  the  see  of  a  bishop.'  (Comm.  Intrvd., 
section  iv.)  But  Westminster  is  a  aW,  though  it  is  not 
incorporated.  Thetford  is  but  a  town,  though  incorporated, 
and  once  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Whether  V^tminster  owes 
its  designation  to  the  circumstance  that  it  had  a  bishop  for  ' 
a  few  yean  of  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII.,  and  in  ttu  reicn 
of  Edward  VI.,  may  be  doubted.  But  there  are,  be8i(^ 
Ilietford,  many  places  which  were  once  the  seats  of  bishops, 
as  Sherbum,  and  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  which  are 
never  called  citias.  On  the  whole  wa  can  rather  say  that 
certain  (tf  our  antient  towns  aBe~%alM^ci£^aad  timr 
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aihabitwitg  citizens,  than  show  why  thib  distinction  prevails 
and  vbat  are  the  criteria  by  which  they  ore  distinguished 
fVom  other  towns.  These  antient  towns  are  those  in  wMch 
tbe  cathedral  of  abishopis  found;  to  which  an  to  be  ad -led 
Bath  and  Coventry,  which,  joinUy  with  Wells  and  Lich- 
field, occur  in  tlie  designation  of  the  bishop  in  whose 
diooBBB  they  an  situated ;  and  Westminster,  vbioh  in  this 
raroeet  stands  alone. 

A  question  may  arise  whether  Manchester  and  Bipon 
will  become  cities,  if  the  scheme  for  jdacing  a  bishop  at 
each  of  them  shall  be  carried  into  effect. 

CIUDAD,  in  Spanish,  means  a  town,  and  forms  a  com- 
ponent wrt  of  several  names  of  towns  in  Spain,  such  as 
Ciudad  Real,  the  principal  town  of^LaMancha.  [Castilla.] 
Ciudadda,  'little  town,  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island  of 
Minwca,  is  a  wdl-built  town,  with  a  small  harbour  and  7300 
inhabitants.   (Minano.)  [Balbabes-J 

CIUDAD  RODRI'GO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Sala- 
manca, built  on  an  eminence,  on  the  rifjht  bank  of  the 
Agueda,  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  is  fortified  with  a  anbstantial 
vail  and  a  dttch,  and  has  a  citadel,  being  a  frbntier  fntress 
cm  the  aide  of  ftetugal,  from  whkdi  it  is  about  16  miles  dis- 
tant. It  is  55  miles  S.W.  of  Salamanca,  uid  on  the  high 
road  to  Coimbra  and  Lisbon.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  has  a  cathedral,  which  was  built  m  1170,  and  a 
seminaiT  for  clerical  students.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  mili- 
tary and  political  govemw,  and  of  an  alcalde  mayor  for  the 
administration  of^ justice,  and  has  6000  inhabitants.  (Mi- 
nano.) It  was  taken  by  the  FVench  under  Massena  in  July, 
1810,  and  retaken  hy  Lord  WellingtiHi  in  January,  1812, 
after  a  si^e,  on  wluch  occasion  ho  received  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

CIVET.  [VivBaEiDJ.] 

CIVIC  CROWN.  Among  the  Romans  the  civic  was 
considered  more  honourable  than  an^  otho:  crown.  It  iras 
the  recompense  ibr  tlie  lifb  of  a  citizen  saved,  either  in 
battle  or  assault  A  civic  crown  was  conferred  on  CScero 
for  detecting  Catiline's  conspiracy;  and  afterwards  upon 
Augustus,  the  reverse  of  many  of  whose  coins  beu  the  re- 
presentation of  it,  with  the  inscription  on  citbs  sbrvatos. 
This  crown,  which  was  in  &ct  a  wreath,  was  at  first  of  elm, 
afterwards  beech  was  used,  and  lastly,  and  most  generally, 
oak.  (Rasche's  Lexicon  Set  Numariee.)  Plutarch,  in 
the  Life  of  Gaius  Harius  Coriolanus,  has  given  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  reasons  for  the  choice  of  the  oak.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  the  civio  crown  was  the  foundation  of  many 
privileges.  He  who  had  once  obtained  it  had  a  right  to 
wear  it  always.  When  he  appeared  at  any  of-the  public 
shows,  the  senators  rose  to  do  him  honour ;  and  he  was 
placed  near  their  bench.  He  was  excused  from  all  trouble- 
some duties  and  services;  and  his  crown  procured  the  same 
immun^  for  his  &tlier  and  his  jjrand&ther  on  his  own 
side,  (fbo  reader  may  consult  for  fiirttier  infiumation, 
Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  37 ;  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  lib.  xvi.  c  4 ;  Tacitus, 
Ann.  lib.  iii.  «  21 ;  xv.  $  1 2.) 

CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE.  Altboueh  this  term  ap- 
pears to  imply  no  more  than  a  particular  lirancb  of  archi- 
tecture in  contradistinction  to  tbat  called  military,  which 
was  formearly  more  important  than  it  now  is  in  the  modem 
system  of  warfare,  it  in  reality  comprises  thewhole  of  archi- 
tecture considered  in  regard  to  design  or  as  a  fine  art,  since 
mere  building,  to  whatever  purpose  it  be  appUed,  can  never 
with  strict  fiopriety  be  so  termed.  Architecture  includes 
construction,  but  it  aims  at  something  more— at  grandeur 
or  beauty,  at  exhibiting  qualities  and  effects  to  which 
building  and  construction  are  no  more  than  the  means. 
Needless  as  this  distinction  mayi^pear  to  be  to  many,  per^ 
Mns  in  general,  we  ^prebend,  confound  the  ar<  with  what 
belongs  to  the  science,  and  consequently  imagine  that  the 
rtudy  of  ardiitecture  concerns  those  only  who  follow  it  as  a 
jaofession,  or  that  it  demands  a  knowledge  of  various  dry 
and  mechanical  details,  bywhich  they  are  deterred  from  even 
approaching  what  they  would  soon  discover  to  be  attended 
with  no  more  difficulty  than  what  just  serves  to  give  e:yite- 
ment  and  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit.  Neither  is 
its  interest  confined  to  criticism  or  the  gratification  derived 
from  contemplating  any  particular  building,  but  expands 
itself  over  the  almost  boundless  tracts  of  historical  research 
in  all  ages  and  countries  wherever  art  has  existed.  It  is 
a  study,  in  &et,  which  is  so  intimate^  connected  with 
Dearly  ^1  the  other  arts,  both  ornamental  and  mechanical, 
and  with  t^  state  of  sodetf.  that  it  imperceptibly  leads  us 
to  tnwe  the  progress  or  dwline  of  eiviliz^ion.  Archi- 
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tecture  therefore  has  many  claims  on  the  attention  of  those 
who  can  have  no  other  inducement  to  study  it  than  what  il 
holds  out  in  its  character  of  a  fine  art  and  a  pleasing  intellec- 
tual pursuit,  a  character  properly  recc^nised  and  discrimi 
nated  by  Uie  Geiman  term  ^MneBaukuntt  (fine  architec 
ture),  which,  if  adopted  into  our  language,  would  at  ones 
remove  that  prqudice  and  misoonception  now  BO  prevalent 
in  r^aid  to  it. 

So-wide  a  field  does  the  history  alone  of  the  art  and  its 
various  styles  embrace,  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  give 
anything  like  a  general  view  of  it,  however  rapid.  Accord- 
ingly we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  Grecian  style, 
as  Deing  that  whence  the  Roman  and  Italian  orders  are  de- 
rived, and  which,  so  modified,  prevails  more  or  less  throi^h- 
out  the  whole  of  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  except  in  those 
buildings,  and  they  are  comparatively  few,  where  the  Gothic 
is  avowedly  imitated.  As  to  the  question  of  the  raigin  of 
Grecian  architecture  and  its  supposed  derivation  from  the 
Egyptian  styl^  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  make  anv 
ronarks  here,  our  olnect  beii^  only  to  explain  the  Grecian 
style  and  tbose  styles  whim  are  undoubtedly  derived 
from  it 

Before  we  commence  our  remarks  on  Grecian  architecture, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  what  is  termed  an  Order  con- 
sists of  two  principal  divisions,  the  Column  and  the  BrUa- 
blature — i.e.,  the  upright  support  and  the  horizontal  mass 
supported  by  it;  the  former  being  again  divided  into  Base, 
Sn^,  and  Capiial  (except  in  the  Doric  order,  where  the 
shaft  rests  immediately  upon  the  flooring) ;  the  latter  also 
into  three  parts — Architrave,  or  EpistyUum,  Frieze,  and 
Otmice.  These  together  constitute  an  Order;  which  is 
further  distinguished  as  belonging  either  to  the  Doric, 
or  Ionic,  or  the  Corinthian  s^Ie,  according  to  certain ' 
general  proportions  and  characteristic  embellishments, 
llie  scale  far  the  proportioiis — that  is,  not  the  actual  but 
the  relative  dimensions  of  the  difl^ent  parts  compared 
with  each  other — is  taken  from  the  lower  diameter  of  the 
shaft  of  the  oc^umn,  which  is  divided  into  two  modules 
or  sixty  minutes.  Modem  mtematicers,  who  have  laid 
great  stress  upon  proportions,  hav^  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks  thetuelves,  attempted  to  fix  certain  inva- 
riable proportions  for  each  order ;  and  some  have  main- 
tained that  by  them,  quite  as  much  as  by  peculiarities  of 
detail  and  embellishment,  the  character  of  an  order  is  de- 
termined. In  regard  to  proportions,  however,  even  greater 
discrepancy  is  found  between  different  examples  of  the 
same  order,  than  between  two  distinct  orders.  We  must 
therefore  attend  to  certain  indicial  features  and  marks  by 
which  the  particular  order  may  be  immediately  recognized ; 
thus  the  absence  of  base  or  mouldings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
column,  the  plain  capital  composed  of  merely  an  echinuii 
and  abacus,  and  a  triglypihed  flriete,  enaUe  as  to  pro- 
nounce at  once  that  ue  order  is  the  Doric  In  like 
manner  the  voluted  capital,  or  the  foliaged  one,  as  dis- 
tinctly denotes  that  it  is  either  Ionic  or  CorintUan.  In 
regard  to  the  two  last-mentioned,  the  principal  distinction 
between  them  is  confined  to  iina  capital ;  there  being  no 
other  determinate  difference  between  the  columns  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  in  the  entablatures,  if  we  except  the 
modillions  peculiar  to  the  Corintiiian,  as  we  find  it  in 
Roman  examples.  Were  we  to  see  oijy  the  shaft  of  the 
column,  we  should  be  able  to  decide  from  that  alone  whether 
it  were  Doric  or  not ;  the  flutings  peculiar  to  that  order 
being  broad  and  shallow,  and  forming  sharp  ridges  or 
arrises  on  the  circumference  of  the  shafts ;  whereas  in  the 
other  two  they  are  narrower  and  deeper,  rounded  at  their 
eztremitiea,  and  divided  from  eaoh  wior  ^  flUets  or  spaces 
left  between  the  diannels  on  the  snr&oe  of  the  shaft.  Is 
like  manner  were  we  to  see  die  fragment  of  an  architrave 
we  could  pronounce  with  tolerable  certainty  whether  it  was 
Doric  or  not ;  although  in  the  latter  ease  not  quite  so  clearly 
whether  it  was  Ionic  or  Corinthian.  The  Doric  architrave 
consists  of  a  single  plain  fhce  surmounted  by  a  broad  fillet, 
here  termed  the  tsenia,  to  which  another  nllet  with  smaL 
cylindrical  guttso  or  drops  is  attached  beneath  each  triglyph ; 
but  the  architraves  of  tlie  other  two  orders  are  divided  into 
(generally)  three  faces  or  iacis,  slightiy  projecting  one 
above  the  other,  and  crowned  by  curved  mouldings,  some- 
times plain,  but  more  frequently  enriched.  By  atlendtuf;^ 
to  these  few  simple  and  obvious  distinctjons,  no  one  can' 
feel  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  particular  (nder  to- 
which  a  building  belong. 

Strictly  speuicmg,  only  two  orders  wcr^«mplpyed  bf 
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Oreelu,  the  Doric  aud  Ionic ;  for  although  wg  have  a  most 
florid  and  beautiftil  specimen  of  the  foliaged  capital  in  the 
nnall  structure  called  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
rad  one  or  two  othu  ejam^m,  partakii^  more  (ht  leea  of 
the  general  character  of  vhat  is  called  the  Corinthian  capi- 
tal, jret  these  scanty  and  impeifbct  remains  do  not  go  ar 
towwds  proving  that  a  diBtinet  order  of  the  kind— of  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  only  the  first  essays  and  rudi- 
ments— was  reoc^^nised  in  diur  practice  by  the  Greeks.  If 
such  had  been  the  case,  we  should  doubtless  have  found  the 
character  now  marked  by  the  capital  alone  more  fUlly 
developed  throughout. 

The  earliest  examples  of  the  Grecian  Doric— as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  temple  at  Corinth— are  marked  by  a 
massiveness  of  proportions  approaching  to  heaviness,  if  not 
to  nideness ;  which  circumstance,  together  with  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  intercolumns  (spaces  between  one  column 
and  another),  £ivours  the  supposition  that  the  Greeks  bor- 
rowed their  first  ideas  of  aruiiteoture  firom  Egypt;  and  if 
tiiis  be  admitted,  the  hypothesis  of  the  difi^nt  parts  of  a 
Grecian  structure  being  derived  from  a  primitive  timber 
hut,  flms  at  once  to  the  gronnd.  The  following  conside- 
rations also  are  urged  against  this  l^potheais.  Unless 
the  aim  had  been  to  make  the  hut  itself  in  the  first  in- 
stance resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  an  erection  in  stone, 
such  timber  model  would  have  given  rise  to  a  much  lighter 
style  of  architecture.  If  single  pieces  of  timber  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  and  length  for  the  columns  could  have  been 
procured,  so  could  they  also  for  the  architraves ;  nor  could 
there  have  been  the  slightest  occasion  for  putting  the 
columns  so  close  together.  It  will  be  said  that  we  do  not 
■see  the  first  essays  in  stone,  which  undoubtedly  retained 
more  of  the  character  of  the  timber  prototype,  but  struc- 
tures wherein  greater  solidiQr  had  been  introduced  so  ss  to 
render  their  cunuiter  and  ^proportions  more  conformable 
widi  the  nature  (tf  the  material  employed.  Yet  as  for  as 
extant  examples  themselves  afford  any  prooC  the  reverse  of 
this  t(x>k  place ;  since  in  them  we  observe  a  progressive 
change  from  heaviness  to  lightness— from  columns  less  than 
four  diameters  in  height  to  those  of  nearly  seven.  The 
chief  circumstance  that  &vours  the  idea  of  the  Grecian 
ityle  being  derived  from  timber  construction  is,  that  the 
columns  are  round  and  tapering  like  the  stems  of  trees ;  a 
form  not  likely  to  have  been  adopted  had  stone  been  em- 
ployed from  the  first,  it  being  more  natural  that  the  |)illars 
should  have  been  square.  But,  it  is  urged,  that  this  cir- 
cumstance ought  to  lead  us  to  adopt  the  same  hypothesis  in 
r^ard  to  Egyptian  architecture;  whereas  by  supposing 
that  the  Greeks  took  their  first  ideas  from  that  source,  per- 
haps a^l  the  difficulties  attending  the  other  hypothesis  are 
removed.  'The  entire  character  of  Grecian  architecture,* 
says  Wolil^  in  his  'Beytrage  zur  .Asthetik  der  Baukunst,' 
*  as  well  as  of  Egyptian,  is  essentially  connected  with  con> 
Btruction  in  stone,  which  alone  is  capable  of  accounting  for 
the  architectonic  principles  it  exhibits.'  In  stating  mese 
opinions  as  to  (Grecian  being  borrowed  from  Egyptian 
architecture,  it  must  be  observed  that  many  strong  reasons 
are  urged  on  the  other  side ;  and  so  &r  as  there  is  any 
direct  historical  evidence  either  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
~  it  is  in  fovour  of  the  hypothesis  againit  which  we  here 
contend.  '[Abchitbctuue.] 

In  attentively  examining  the  Grecian  Doric,  we  can 
hardly  &il  to  note  what  admirable  taste  and  study  of  effect 
it  exmbits  throu^iou^  and  how  every  nurt  is  maoe  to  con- 
diu»  to  the  character  of  the  whole.  The  columns  are  of 
short  proportions,  the  entablature  deep ;  the  former  have 
no  bases*  which,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  inter- 
columns, would  have  proved  highly  inconvenient,  and  in- 
stead of  producing  an  air  of  finish  would  rather  have 
occasioned  heaviness.  The  proportions  themselves  are  such 
as  to  reject  any  addition  of  that  kind  at  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  column,  because  Ihe  difference  between  the 
uppiar  and  lower  diameter — which,  owing  to  Uie  shortness  of 
the  shaft,  occasions  so  visible  an  inclination  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  tapering  upwards — causes  it  also  to  appear  to 
spread  out  below  in  such  manner  that  the  lower  extremity 
becomes  a  sufficiently  wide  basis.  This  inclination  is  fiir- 
the  rendered  more  apparent  thui  it  would  be  by  the  out- 
line alone  of  the  column,  owingtothelinea  being  repeated  in 
tne  fluting.  The  fluting,  whue  it  diminishes  the  heaviness, 
produces  great  variety  of  light  and  shade  in  every  direction ; 
ud  the  mode  of  fluting  peculiar  to  this  order  is  admirably  in 
tnlson  Tith  the  expression  of  all  the  rest,  the  channels  being 


wide  and  shallov,  and  wparotad  Crom  each  otber'by  mere 
ridges  on  the  sumce;  both  which  circumstance*  contribute 
to  that  breadth  and  simpliciW  which  pervade  the  other 
parts.  No  less  appropriate  ana  well  inu^ned  is  tlw  capi- 
tal, which  conaista  of  utOe  more  than  an  edunns  and  deep 
square  abacus  above  it;  the  former  expanding  itself  ont 
Aran  the  neck,  or  upper  part  of  the  column,  untQ  its  dia- 
meter becomes  equu  to  that  of  the  foot  of  tiie  colmnn :  in 
reality,  it  is  something  greater,  but  not  more  so  than  is  re- 
quisite to  counteract  tne  apparent  diminution  caused  by  the 
greater  distance  from  the  eye.  Thus  harmony  is  kept  up 
between  both  extremities  of  the  column,  verticality  is  re- 
stored, the  projection  above  fas  in  the  case  of  the  sloping 
wall  and  coved  cornice  of  Egyptian  structures]  is  made  t» 
restore  perpendicularity  by  aoding  just  as  much  as  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  diminution  of  the  shaft  upwards, 
and  a  play,  varie^,  and  oonttast  are  produced,  unattain- 
able by  any  other  mode. 

Hie  architrave  is  jilain  and  deep,  well  pnporlioned  both 
as  to  the  weight  whioh  It  has  to  bear  and  to  the  column 
below,  its  average  heiefat  beii^  equal  to  the  upper  duuneter 
or  narrowest  part  of  uie  cohmm.  The  widu  of  its  *oJU, 
or  under  side,  is  about  a  medium  between  the  two  extreme 
diameters,  so  that  it  overhann  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft ; 
yet  it  is  not  so  broad  as  the  abacus  of  the  capital,  which  by 
opposing  a  greater  surfkce  to  it  appears  better  calculated 
to  support  its  pressure.  In  Roman  and  Italian  Doric,  on 
the  contrary,  this  division  of  the  entablature  is  much  slen' 
derer,  both  as  compared  with  the  eolomn  itself  and  the 
frieze  above  it,  and  is  frequently  made  to  appear  still 
weaker  by  being  divided  into  faciee,  the  lowermost  of  which 
is  made  the  narrowest  In  Uie  Grecian  Duric  the  frieze  is 
generally  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  architrave,  very 
rarely  deeper,  in  some  examples  not  so  deep;  wherein 
again  it  differs  materially  trova  the  styles  just  mentioned, 
llie  triglyttht  which  decorate  it,  and  are  peculiar  to  the 
order  itself,  are  upright,  slightly  pngectu^  tablets  Qsx 
width  rather  more  than  half  the  lower  diameter),  chq^- 
nelled  with  two  grooves  or  glyphs  (yXv^oQ,  aud  witib  a  half 
groove  chamfering  off  each  or  its  outer  edg^.  llie  spaces 
between  these  ornaments,  which  were  originally  intended 
to  rejiresent  the  extremities  of  the  beams  (whether  stone 
or  timber)  resting  upon  the  architrave  and  forming  the 
inner  roof  or  ceiling  are  square,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  metopes  (^roraO:  i.e.  openings 
or  mtervals.  They  are  in  foot  so  many  small  pannels,  and 
were  generally  flUed  with  sculpture  in  bas-relief,  although 
there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  the  kind  in  anv  of  the  numerous 
modem  imitations  of  the  Greek  Doric  Beneath  each  tri- 
glyph  is  a  series  of  anMgtOtte,  or  cylindral  dn^  attac^ied 
to  a  fillet,  just  under  the  moulding  of  the  aruiitnvfl^  to 
which  division  of  the  entablature  they  may  be  seid-to  bdon^ 
although  evidently  a  continuation  of  the  ornaments  on  the 
frieze.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  intraided  to  re- 
present nails,  otners  drc^  of  water  running  down  the 
channels  of  the  triglyphs  and  settling beneau them;  yet 
be  that  as  it  may,  they  certainly  oontnbute  in  no  small  de- 

See  to  architectonic  expression  and  effect,  inasmuch  ai 
ey  break  the  monotony  of  line,  and  hf  extending  some 
ornament  to  the  architrave  bring  it  into  nannony  with  the 
fHeze.  The  space  between  one  triglyph  and  another  being 
r^;ulated  tne  heightof  the  flriezc^sineeeaeh  interval  or 
metope  finms  a  square  tliis  circumstance  aMb  regulates 
the  tntercoltmnimoHt  or  distances  at  which  the  columns  are 
placed ;  because  as  there  must  be  a  triglyph  over  evenr 
column,  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  triglyph  over  eacn 
intercolumn,  imless  the  latter  be  increased  to  the  extent  at 
another  triglyph  and  metope ;  that  is,  made  half  as  wide' 
again.  ConseqjientW  there  are  hardl;}r  any  instances  of 
more  thui  monatriglyphic  intercolummation  (that  is,  widi 
more  than  a  single  triglyph  over  each  intercolumn)  in 
Grecian  buildings,  except  when  the  centre  intercolumn 
is  made  wider  uian  the  others,  as  in  the  Fropylna  at 
Athens,  where  a  ditriglyphic  arrangement  is  employed. 

Like  every  other  part  of  the  order,  the  Grecian  Dorie 
cornice  is  composed  of  few  and  bold  parts ;  it  oonsistB  of 
little  more  than  a  corona  (the  prqjeoting  and  prineipdi 
member  in  every  cornice),  finished  dwre  by  one  or  tw» 
simple  mouldings,  and  having  attached  to  its  sofflt  a  aeriat 
fit  shallow  plates  w  tablets,  studded  with  ^Vm.  Iheae  an 
termed  mtUtUet,  and  are  the  peculiar  distmctive  marks  of 
the  Doric  cornice;  in  like  manner  as  dentils  are  <tf  the 
Ionic,  and  modillMni  4fi|liift  j;pEpillM)Q3#bfiqr  be  eea- 
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•nered  u  being  to  toe  comiee  what  the  triglypfaa  are  to 
the  firieie,  and  mere  is  one  corresponding  to  each  metope 
as  well  Bs  each  triglyph ;  which  produoes  a  beautiM  gn- 
dation  of  parts,  ftir  as  there  its  an  additional  triglyph  betTCOl 
every  column,  so  is  there  an  additional  mutule  betwem 
every  triglyph;  whereas,  were  there  no  more  tri^yphg 
than  columns,  and  no  more  mutules  than  triglyphs,  the 
efSBd  would  be  both  monotonous  and  poor,  and  these  dif- 
ferent features  would  be  confined  to  distract  lines  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  average  height  of  the  entablature  is  about 
two  diameters,  or  oue^burth  of  the  whole  order,  taking  the 
iKwht  ofthe  oolumn  at  six  diameters. 

The  alopiw  or  raking  cornice*  of  the  pediment  resemble 
the  horiiraitu  one,  except  that  there  the  mutules  are  omitted, 
althou^  not  in  Roman  or  Italian  Doric.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  give  increased  depth  and  importance  to  the  pedi- 
ment, as  the  finish  of  the  whole  structure,  its  cornices  nave 
an  additional  member,  termed  by  some  the  epittthedtu, 
consisting  of  an  ovaio  or  convex  moulding,  or  a  cymatium ; 
sometimes  deeper,  sometimes  shallower.  This  ^tithedat 
was  continued  a  little  way  at  the  angles,  where  it  usually 
terminated  against  a  block,  carved  with  a  lion's  head,  or 
some  other  ornament  The  £ice  of  the  pediment  itself 
termed  the  tympanum,  (called  by  the  Greeks  &tr6g,  iiTuitd) 
was  almost  always  filled  with  sculpture.  The  pediment  was 
invBiuUy  of  a  low  pitch,  but  not  always  of  the  same  pitch ; 
on  the  oontnry,  whatever  the  afm  might  be,  its  height 
coutintted  newny  Iho  same,  it  bemg  more  or  less  acute,  in 
proportioa  as  the  portico  was  narrow  or  broad :  its  average 
height  was  egoal  to  that  of  the  entablature,  and  either  a 
little  diminished  or  increased  according  to  circumstances, 
but  hardly  ever  so  much  as  to  render  the  tympanum  deeper 
than  the  entablature. 

For  practical  examples  of  this  order,  where  the  reader 
may  study  its  character,  and  learn  to  distinguish,  in  actu^ 
buildings,  the  various  members  and  particulars  here  pointed 
out,  we  refer  to  the  portico  of  Covent  Grarden  Theatre  and 
the  new  Corn-Market,  Mark  Lane,  in  which  latter  the 
Aieze  is  decorated  with  wreaths  instead  of  triglyphs — as  in 
the  monument  ^  Thrasyllus  at  Athens — and  consequently 
the  apaeei  between  them  cannot  he  called  metopes;  and 
the  new  gsUerieB  in  Uie  west  iring     tiie  British  Museum. 

In  the  lonie  order  the  column  diffaxs  widely  ftom  that  of 
the  Dori^  not  only  in  the  &rm  of  its  capital,  and  in  having^ 
a  bas^  but  in  the  contour  of  its  shaft  and  the  mode  of 
flutine,  it  being  more  slender  and  not  tapering  so  suddenly. 
AU  t  fiese  differences,  it  appears  to  us,  arose  entirely  from 
the  form  of  the  capital  itself.  Whatever  may  in  the  first 
instance  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  volutes  as  ornaments 
to  cuitals,  it  is  obvious  that  the  flowing  luxuriant  charac- 
ter thus  given  to  that  part  of  the  column  required  that  the 
severity  of  all  the  rest  should  be  mitigated,  for  what  was 
graceful  simplicity  in  the  Doric  would  appear  only  ofiensive 
harshness  when  the  capital  itself  wu  altered.  In  order, 
therefore^  to  restore  consistency  and  harmony,  it  became 
neoeaniy  to  reduce  tha  bulk  <ii  ib»  lower  part  of  tlie  shaft 
yet  at  ttie  same  time  to  leave  it  auffleiently  thick  at  bottom 
to  prevent  it  from  appearii^  top-heavy,  as  it  must  have 
done,  had  the  coital  expanded  so  much,  more  than  the 
fboL  Consequently,  in  paring  ava;^  the  shaft,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  footing  of  it  as  tluok  as  before.  Yet,  had 
no  more  than  this  been  done,  the  effect  would  have  been 
unsightly;  accordingly,  the  portion  left  as  the  fitoting  of' 
the  column  was  formed  into  mouldmgs,  termed  the  rase, 
which  base  therefore  was  not,  strictly  ^wakin^  added  to 
the  column,  but  shaped  out  of  what  remained  alter  the  part 
above  it  had  been  pured  away.  If  there  be  anv  merit  in  this 
idea,  we  may  claim  it  for  ourselves ;  uid  although  it  may 
be  deemed  fanciful,  not  only  does  it  appear  a  natural  and 
rational  process,  but  if  we  take  the  first  or  under  torus  of 
the  base  m  the  lower  or  prime  diameter,  we  shall  find  that 
the  loniQ  o(dumn  t^nen  very  nearly  witli  the  standard 
Grecian  Doric,  of  sk  diameters  in  height  Hie  t»se  is 
generally  that  termed  the  Attio^mse,  composed  of  two  tori, 
or  convex  rina,  with  a  concave  moulding  the  scotia,  be- 
twem  them ;  for  as  the  Doric  character  demands  plane  sur- 
fitces  and  lines,  so  does  the  Ionic  require  curved  mouldings 
and  contours,  as  barmoniaog  with  we  curved  forms  of  the 
volutes  of  the  c^itals.  To  prevent  the  harshness  which 
would  result  if  the  mouldings  forming  the  base  jutted 
out  abruptly  from  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  the  latter  is 
made  to  spread  itself  out  immediately  above  the  base  in 
a  sweeping  cum,  tenned  the  apophyge.   The  number  of 


the  flutings  of  the  shaft  is  increased  from  tnen^  to  twenty 

four ;  besides  which  there  are  spaces  left  between  thsaa 
(fillets) ;  for  the  mere  arrises  or  sluuip  edges,  peculiar  to  the 
Doric  or  earliest  mode  of  fluting,  would  be  utterlv  at  van* 
ance  with  the  rounded  contours  of  the  base  and  capitaL 
The  channels  themselves  being  thus  multiplied  and  set 
apart  from  each  other,  are  consequenUy  much  narrower 
than  those  of  the  other  order,  and  considerably  deeper  in 

Sroportion  to  their  breadth ;  and  instead  of  terminating  in 
attish  curves,  their  extremities  are  made  tiie  half  of  a 
(arde,  or  an  ellipse:  all  which  circumstances  ooutribute  to 
uniform  delicacy  of  expresuon.  It  should  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  upper  torus  of  the  base  was  genendly  fluted  hori- 
zontally, thereby  producing  uniformity  of  decoration  betweoi 
that  and  the  shaft,  with  contrast  as  to  the  mode  of  applying 
it  When  not  so  fluted,  that  torus  was  sometimes  enriched 
with  a  guilloche,  a  beautiflil  sort  of  cluin-like  ornament 
scuhitured  on  its  aur&ce. 

Tne  capital  may  be  described  generally  as  consisting  of 
two  faces,  about  as  wide,  measured  acroas  the  volutes,  as 
the  base — ^tbat  is,  a  diameter  and  a  hsif,  or  90  minutes; 
which  breadth  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts  (more  or 
leas),  30  minutes  being  allowed  for  each  volute.  These  vo- 
lutes are  composed  of  spiral  mouldings,  wluch  make  several 
revolutions,  and  gradually  become  narrower  as  they  ap- 
proach what  is  termed  the  e^e  or  cathetus :  ia  the  richer 
capitals  of  this  data  there  are  mtermediato  spir^  following 
the  course  of  the  other;  the  spaces  or  interspirab,  fbrming 
slightly  concave  aurfiuies.  In  all  the  Athnoian  examples 
there  is  also  a  flowing  or  fbirtoon  hem  fbrming  the  bwer 
edge  of  the  fkce  between  the  volutes,  whose  curve  harmo- 
nizes most  beautiflillv  with  the  outline  of  tiie  volutes  them- 
selves ;  whereas,  in  tne  capital  of  the  Aaiatio  Ionic,  as  wei'. 
as  the  Roman  and  modem  Italian,  the  volutes  are  here  con- 
nected by  a  straight  line.   ImmEtdiatolv  beneath  this  part 
of  the  capital  is  a  carved  convex  moulding,  to  which  suc- 
ceeds the  echinus  or  ovolo  (so  called  because  invariably  cut 
into  the  form  of  eggs),  and  lesser  mouldings.  The  i^  of  an 
Ionic  capital  therefore  seems  to  have  been  that  of  intro- 
ducing an  ornamental  mass  between  the  echinus  and  abacus 
of  the  earlier  shaped  coital,  and  rolling  up  its  aeep  pro- 
jecting extremities  into  volutes.   Beudea  the  capital  (pro> 
perly  so  speaking,  where  additioDal  richness  iraa  required, 
and  also  increased  height  for  the  column,  wtthoutmueh  in- 
creasing that  of  &e  smftX  a  necking,  enriched  with  sculp 
ture,  and  separated  from  the  shaft  by  a  carved  convex 
moulding  was  introduced.   The  abacus  is  square  in  plan, 
and  its  sides  form  a  cyma  reverse,  or  ogee  moulding,  either 
carved  or  plain,  according  as  the  capital  itself  is  more  or  less 
enriched.  But  the  capit^  itself,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  oc- 
cupied by  the  volutes,  is  not  so  deep  on  its  sides  as  on  the  two 
&O08 ;  the  reason  for  which  ia  obvious,  because  either  those 
fhces  must  have  been  much  narrower,  or  if  this  part  formed 
aperfbctly  square  mass  of  a  diameter  and  a  huX,  it  would 
overhang  the  upper  parts  of  the  shaft,  and  project  beyond 
fho  areutrave  m  a  most  unsightly  manner.   Ilie  baluster 
sides  of  the  volutaa,  as  thOT  are  termed,  are,  for  the  sake  of 
elegance  and  li^tness,  houowed  out  so  as  to  assume  anne- 
thing  of  the  appearance  of  two  tubes  or  horns,  whose  brmider 
extremities  or  mouths  come  against  the  back  of  the  volutes. 
The  capitals  at  the  angles  of  a  portioo  are  frequently  dif- 
ferently arranged,  amoe,  in  order  to  obtain  a  noe  on  the 
return  similar  to  that  in  front  the  outer  volute  is  turned 
diagonally,  so  as  to  serve  for  both  fooes ;  a  mode  adopted 
for  al\  the  inpitals,  without  distinction,  by  many  Ituian 
architects.    The  architrave  is  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  &oiaa,  prctjecting  very  slightly  one  over  the  other,  and 
crowned  by  a  cyma  recta  moiuding,  carved  or  plain,  as  the 
rest  happens  to  be  more  or  less  enriched.   There  being  no 
mrtieular  members  appropriated  to  l^e  frieze,  as  in  the 
Done  Older,  unless  enriched  with  sculptnTe^  it  is  a  mere 
plain  surlkce;  but  although  generally  so  daoorated  by  the 
Greeks,  tiiere  is  hardly  an  instance  ol  it  among  ourselves 
except  in  the  portico  of  the  East-India  House.  Bxato^ 
pies  nave  been  found  in  Sicily  of  triglyphed  friezes  above 
columns  of  this  order ;  which  seems  to  show  that  the  change 
from  Doric  to  Ionic  was  progressive,  and  that  some  of  the 
features  now  considered  peculiar  to  the  entablature  of  the 
former  were  not  discarded  till  some  time  after  columns 
with  bases  and  voluted  capitals  had  been  nnployed. 

The  cornice  in  Athenian  examples  is  e\cccilingly  simple, 
consisting  only  of  two  mouldings  beneath  the  corona,  the 
upponsost  being  within  the  hollowed  ispfflt; 
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ber;  nor  do  dentils,  which  are  generally  reckoned  the 
difitiqifimhmg  marks  of  the  Ionic  cornice,  ^pear  to  have 
p^n  used,  except  hy  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  OoUBequently, 
unless  the  frieze  is  enriched  with  sculpture,  so  as  along  wim 
the  cornice  to  produce  a  rich  ornamental  mass  above  the 
arehitnTe,  not  only  is  &e  cornioe  apt  to  appear  meagre^ 
but  the  Thole  entablature  to  look  cold  and  naked,  even 
plainer  than  that  of  the  Doric  order,  and  to  ofifor  anything 
out  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  elegant  richness  of  the  capi- 
tals below  it.  Accordingly,  when  the  frieze  is  left  plain,  it 
becomes  almost  indispensably  neoessaxy  to  give  greater 
depth  to,  and  bestow  more  umament  on,  the  cornice 
itself;  which  has  been  done,  by  Mr.  Gandy  Deering,  on  the 
front  of  the  beautiftil  little  church  in  North  Audley  Street, 
where,  besides  dentils  and  additional  moiddings,  there  is 
an  epithetidas  or  cymatium  above  the  corona,  enriched  with 
panthers*  heads. 

What  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  pediment 
will  suffioe  fsa  tills  order  likewisot  dure  beii^  no  other  dif- 
ference than  what  is  Qocasioned  hy  the  cornices  themselTes. 
But  having  Uiua  ftr  exidained  wa  two  chief  Greek  ordm 
or  s^Im  of  columns,  in  regard  to  columns  and  <nitablatures, 
we  now  proceed  to  notice  what  in  certain  situations  are 
employea  as  ade<^uate  to,  or  substitutes  for,  columns, 
namely,  caUa,  or  pilasters.  In  Italian  architecture,  pilas- 
ters are  very  frequently  employed  in  lieu  of  columns,  or  are 
placed  against  a  wall  to  correspond  with  a  range  of  columns 
m  front  of  it ;  their  bases  and  capitals  too,  are  made  to  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  columns,  as  iar  as  the  difference 
Detween  a  square  and  circular  plan  will  allow.  Tlie  Greeks, 
cn  the  contrary,  never  employed  antea.  except  at  an  angle 
or  the  extremity  of  a  wall ;  and  instead  of  aiming  at  perrect 
similarity,  they  purposely  gave  to  such  pilastere,  bases  and 
watn-cupt,  «<iMiitni'l«r  from  those  of  the  columns ;  neither 
did  they  ^^iwftifl^■ll  them,  but  made  them  of  the  same  width 
above  and  below,  which  width  was  detnmined  hy  that  of 
the  soffit  of  the  architrave,  and  was  therefore  something 
less  than  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column,  but  greater 
than  the  upper  one,  since  both  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic  the 
architrave  overhai^  the  upper  part  of  the  column.  Thus 
they  kept  the  ants  and  columns  quite  distinct  in  character, 
thereby  producing  variety  and  contrast  without  iiyury  to 
consistency.  Sometimes  the  Doric  anta  has  a  simple  lund 
of  moulding  and  groove  at  its  foot,  which  seems  requisite 
to  detach  it  from  the  wall,  whereas  the  plain  foot  of  the 
column  resting  on  the  pavement  or  steps  defines  itself  to 
the  eye  quite  sufficiently.  The  Doric  anta-cap  is  very 
simple,  and  its  abacus  and  other  mouldings  much  narrower 
than  those  of  the  column-capital.  If  such  were  not  the 
case,  the  mouldings  under  the  abacus  being  square  like 
that  m«nber,  whose  angles  do  not  overhang  them  as  they 
do  the  circular  echinus,  the  whole  would  look  exceedingly 
clumsy  and  coarse,  and  the  capital  be  enonnously  wide  in 
comparison  with  the  anta  itself;  because  that  being  no 
broader  at  bottom  than  above,  such  capital  would  extend 
very  preposterously  &r  beyond  the  line  of  the  base. 

Although  more  ornate  than  those  of  the  Doric,  Ionic 
ante-caps  differ  still  more  than  the  others  do  from  the 
capitals  of  their  respective  columns,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
nothing  whatever  answering  to  those  exceedingly  charoo- 
teristic  ieatures,  the  vcdutes;  nevertheless  they  are  so 
strongly  marked  by  the  same  style  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  mistake  them,  or  attribute  them  to  any  otha-  order. 
Between  the  bases  of  the  ants  and  those  of  the  columns 
there  are  vary  slight  differences:  the  chief  is  that  besides 
the  upper  torus  wing  fluted  like  that  to  the  base  of  the 
column,  the  under  we  is  also  enriched,  but  by  reeding  or 
convex  mouldings.  There  is  also  an  additional  concave 
sweep  moulding  plaoed  beneath  the  torus.  It  is  fiurther  to 
be  obBerved  that  antes  are  never  fluted,  as  is  genendly  the 
case  with  Roman  and  Italian  pilasters  whenever  the  co- 
lumns are  so,  and  consequently  a  stronger  distinction  is  kept 

r'letween  the  ontse  and  the  columns;  and  in  fact  the 
e  faces  of  the  former  are  TOry  ill  suited  for  such  chan- 
nelling, which  would  only  produce  monotony  by  so  many 
parallel  lines  and  hollows  all  casting  the  same  ^ladow ;  and 
least  of  all  is  the  Dorio  mode  of  flutii^  adapted  to  audi 
V*urpose. 

In  the  above  sketch  of  this  order  we  have  merely  pointed 
out  in  a  general  manner  the  leading  characteristics,  without 
takii^  notice  of  the  very  numerous  varieties,  since  hudly 
any  two  examines  are  perfectiy  alike,  and  some  are 
•triUnj^y  dwiniibr  from  any  other.  One  of  the  vuwt  re- 


markable is  that  of  the  internal  order  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  at  Basss,  near  Phigaleia,  in  Arcadia.  Hie  base 
which  is  altc^ther  different  from  the  Attic  one,  is  of  great 
diameter  compared  witii  the  shaft,  which  spreads  down  to 
it  with  a  sudden  sweep ;  hardly  less  peculiar  is  the  s^lc  of 
tiie  flutii^i;,  ib»  diannels  being  vary  broad  uid  diallow,  and 
the  fillets  very  narrow,  while  the  extronitMSirfllie  cbannol 
are  hardly  curved  at  all,  so  that  it  seems  Imt  the  first 
remove  from  Doric  fluting.  The  capital  is  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, inasmuch  as  there  are  four  voluted  frees;  at 
least  there  would  be,  if  the  columns  were  not  attached  to 
prqjecting  piers.  In  order  to  effect  this  the  Ihoes  are  made 
concave,  so  that  the  volutes  turn  out  towards  the  angles, 
and  are  placed  at  only  half  the  usual  distance  from  each 
other,  80  as  to  reduce  still  more  the  width  of  each  face, 
else,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  capital  bein^ 
square,  it  would  be  too  bulky  for  the  column.  In  its  detail 
tills  capital  is  so  plain  that  it  looks  very  much  like  one 
of  tile  earliest  essays  at  a  voluted  capital ;  nor  is  it  impro- 
bable that  at  first  the  design  was  to  make  such  capitals 
perfbotiy  sqiuffe  lUu  the  Doric  abacus  and  to  produce  ibur 
uniform  voluted  faeea. 

Another  unusual  variety  is  that  of  an  Ionic  capital,  met 
with  by  Mr.  Inwood  among  some  fragments  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus,  near  Athens,  in  which  the  eye  of  the  volute 
is  remarkably  lone,  and  carved  into  a  rosette.  He  has 
given  capitals  of  this  sort  to  the  columns  in  the  portico  of 
the  church  in  Regent-square,  London;  and  also  very  sin- 
gular bases.  As  iar  as  the  columns  alone  go,  that  portico 
IS  exceedingly  well  worth  notice.  But  the  finest  modem  speci- 
men of  Athenian  Ionic  is  the  portico  of  St.  Pancras*  church, 
London  (also  by  Mr.  Inwood),  an  exquisitely  finished  copy 
of  one  of  the  most  florid  specimens  of  tiie  order,  that  of  the 
Erechtheion.  On  the  lateral  porches  at  the  eastern  end  he 
has  given  an  application  of  Caryatides  or  female  oolumnar 
statues  stmporting  an  oitahlature  [CABYATinss],  after  the 
small  builomff  called  the  Pandrodum,  attached  to  oneangleof 
the  Erechtheion.  Other  modern  examples  of  the  Ionic  order 
in  the  metropolis  are,  the  India  House,  which  is  more  Asiatic 
Ionic  than  Athenian;  the  portico  of  Hanover  Chapel, 
Regent-street,  also  Asiatic,  being  after  the  order  of  Minerva 
Folias  at  Friene,  and  which  exhibits  also  the  singularly 
formed  Ionic  base;  the  New  Post-office;  the  University 
Club-house ;  the  Law  Institution,  Chancery-lane ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  portico  of  the  College  of  Sui^eons,  LincoCn's- 
inn-fields,  as  lately  perfected  by  Mr.  Barry.  This  last 
mentioned  is  after  the  small  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  so  de- 
servedly admired  for  the  bold  and  graceful  simplicity  of  its 
contours  and  proportions. 

In  r^ard  to  iTiiercoUimmation,  or  the  distances  at  which 
columns  are  placed  from  each  other,  and  upon  which  so 
much  ctf  th^  effect  depends,  it  has  already  beai  mentioned 
that  in  the  Doric  order  this  is  regulated  by  the  triglyphs, 
and  that  monotriglyphic  intercolumniation  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  extreme  of  pycnostyle  (thickly  setl  as  it  will 
sometimes  occasion  the  columns  to  be  less  than  a  diameter 
and  a  half  apart,  the  limits  assigned  to  pycnostyle.  But 
this  of  course  depends  upon  the  proportion  which  the 
metopes  and  triglyphs  bear  to  the  lower  diameter  of  the 
columns.  That  such  very  dose  arrangement  should  be  cm- 
ployed  for  the  most  solid  of  the  orders,  would  almost  appear 
on  incongruity ;  yet  it  should  be  observed  that  in  r^lity 
this  arrangement  is  not  so  close  as  it  appears  to  be  when 
expreraed  by  the  proportion  which  the  foot  of  the  column 
bears  to  the  intercolumn,  because  the  shafts  taper  so  much 
that  what  would  be  an  inter-column  of  leas  than  a  diameter 
and  a  bdf  below,  would  be  two  nf  the  upper  diame^s,  or 
m(ne,  above.  The  second  mode  is  tenud  sjfstifle,  or  two 
diametNv  apart;  the  third  euatyJe^  or  two  and  a  quarter; 
the  fourth  aiastyle,  or  three  (Uameters ;  and,  lastiy,  arrjn- 
styU,  or  four  or  moro  diameters.  But  the  precise  spaces 
thus  laid  down  do  not  seem  to  have  been  adhered  to ;  and 
the  Greeks,  «rho  seem  never  to  have  worked  according  to 
fixed  rules,  although  precise  rules  have  been  since  laid 
down  from  their  work^  seem  to  have  allowed  themselves 
any  intermediate  interval  from  a  diameter  and  a  quarter  te 
two  diameters,  which  they  rarel)^  exceeded,  except  when 
particular  circumstances  required  it,  and  when  the  columns 
themselves  were  so  small,  that  had  they  not  been  more 
than  two  diameters  apart,  the  intercolumns  would  ha-'O 
been  inconvenientiy  narrow.  When  the  columns  are  pyc- 
nostyle or  lew  tlun  two  diameters  JfULtiieynh^nce  rich- 
ness not  only  by  tiieirlSisilHnftd^inun^  sjpao^ 
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bat  also  oving  to  their  being  forcibly  relieved  by  the  in- 
«ireaaed  depth  of  shadow  behind  them. 

Simple  as  are  the  plans  of  Grecian  temples,  there  are 
many  terms  rec^uired  to  express  their  varieties  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  columns,  besides  those  denoting  the 
number  of  columns  in  front,  that  is,  beneath  the  pediment. 
Thus,  if  there  vere  odiuniu  <mly  in  front,  the  buuding  vas 
termed  on»fyj»;  if  at  each  dnd,  aaifkifrottyl*;  if  there 
vere  afao  colonnades  along  the  staei^  it  vas  said  to  be 
p«ripi»mk  that with  wings  (aides)  or  coloiiiwdea  quite 
round  it.   When  there  were  two  rows  of  columns,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  it  was  termed  dipteral.   Again,  where 
range  of  oolnnms  was  placed  between  antie,  ftrimog  the 
axtremitiee  of  walls  at  right  an^es  with  such  oolonnaae,  it 
was  said  to  be  in  antis.   This  was  generally  the  case  with 
the  pmnaoB,  the  vestibule  or  inner  portico  behind  the  co- 
lumns in  ftont.   According  to  the  number  of  columns  in 
lh>tit,  porticos  are  said  to  be  ietnutyle,  that  is,  with  four 
columns;  Hexaatjfle,  mthax;  octastyle,  with  eight;  deoa- 
ttyla,  -with  ten;  a,tii.  tbdecattyle,  with  twelve,  the  sreatest 
number  tiiat  can  very  well  be  brought  beneath  a  pediment; 
and  even  of  these  two  last  the  eumides  are  exceedingly 
rare.   If  instead  of  columns  at  the  angles  thwe  were  antie, 
then  the  number  of  odumns  done  was  reekmsd  as  before, 
and  would  denominate  what  would  be  equivalent  to  : 
portico  containing  two  more:  thus  a  diity&  in  aniit, 
two  columns  between  two  ants,  would  be  equal  to  a  tetra- 
style,  as  in  both  there  would  be  three  intercolumns;  a 
tefywt^  m  'oRttt  would  be  equal  to  a  hexaatyle,  and  so  on. 
By  means  of  this  simple  mode  of  numeri<»l  notation,  a 
couple  of  words  suffice  to  explain  in  the  ooncisest  manner 
-what  even  a  long  description  may  leave  doubtfVil :  for  in- 
stance, when  we  say  that  a  portioo  is  faexas^le  Ionic,  we 
dearly  specify  ^e  order,  and  the  number  of  columns  in 
front ;  and  it  is  upon  this  latter  circumstance  that  so  much 
of  particular  churaeter  depends.   By  way  of  example,  we 
inatanee  the  following  struotures:  disme  in  antis,  the 
diureh  in  Nwth  Audlmr-street;  teteas^le,  portico  <^  Co- 
gent-garden theatre,  ana  Hanover  Chapel,  Regent-street; 
tetrastyle  in  antis,  Law  Institution ;  hexastyle,  the  porticos 
vi  St.  Martin's ;  St  George's,  Hanover-square ;  ditto, 
Bbomshary;  St  Fancras;  Post-office;  College  of  Sur- 
geons ;  Colosseum,  R^nrs-park,  &c.   Octastyl^  portico 
of  the  National  Gallery ;  and  decaa^le,  that  of  the  London 
Universi^ :  of  which  two  latter  classes  these  are  the  only 
instances  at  present  in  the  metropolis ;  unless  we  choose  to 
reckon  the  centre  of  the  south  front  of  the  Bank  as  an 
octastyle;  yet  although  it  is  a  ran^  of  eight  columns,  they 
are  so  very  little  advanced  from  the  wall  behind  them,  that 
they  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  a  portico  of  any  kind. 
This  example  might  therefore  not  improperly  be  designated 
a  pseudo-portico.  In  like  manner  the  ranges  of  columns 
in  the  wings  of  the  Bank  might  be  distinguidied  as  screen, 
or  psendo-oolonuades. 

mtih  us  the  use  ot  the  term  portico  is  technicatly  re- 
stricted to  a  range  of  eolomns  erowned  by  a  pediment,  and 
forming  an  outer  vestibule  atthe  chief  entrance  to  abuildiog. 
It  is  not  however  alwolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  pediment  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  such  appellation :  for 
instance,  the  portico  of  the  College  of  Sun;eons  has  no  pedi- 
ment When  the  portico  advances  beyond  the  main  body  of 
the  edifice  it  is  described  as  prostyle,  and  may  be  further 
distingui^ed  according  as  the  projection  is  made  by  one  or 
more  intercolumns  at  its  sides :  thus  we  should  say  that 
the  portico  of  Surgeons'  College  is  hexastyle,  Ionic,  unpe- 
dimented,  prostyle  of  one  inteFcolumn  (t.  is  only  one  inter- 
column  in  depth) ;  St  Martin's  Church,  Corintnian,  hexar 
styU^  pros^le  of  two  intercolumns.  When  the  columns 
are  in  antis,  the  portioo  is  inelosi^  though  not  necessarily 
reoessed ;  a  distinetiou  that  should  be  attended  to  if  we 
wqmld  avoid  ambuui^.  For  instance,  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Gwden,  is  indosed  at  its  sides,  but  not  recessed  within  a 
genera,  ane  of  front  extending  on  each  side  of  it,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  portico  of  the  India  House;  whidi,  besides 
being  recessed,  may  also  be  taken  as  an  example  of  pseudo- 
prostyle,  inasmuch  as  the  columns  are  advanced  beyond 
ihe  hne  of  the  rest  of  the  front  but  not  so  much  as  to 
constitute  an  intercolumn.  A  recessed  portico  is  some- 
times, l-y  way  of  distinction,  termed  a  lo^^  We  have 
instances  also  of  oortioos  oartly  recessed,  .and  partly  "pio- 
style,  as  that  of  the  Post  Office,  which,  besides  advancing 
before  the  building,  retires  within  it  Lastiy  may  be  men- 
tiooed  the  prostyle  in  autis,  that  is,  a  portico  in  antis  en- 


closed at  its  sides,  but  attached  and  projecting  from  a 
larger  mass  of  buUdii^,  as  the  entrance  to  the  Athennum 
Club-house.  Colonnade,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  genend  term 
for  any  range  of  columns.  The  term  peristyle  is  oflen 
applied  in  the  same  sense,  yet  very  inaccurately,  since  it 
Quotes  a  colonnade  continued  q^uite  round  a  building,  as 
in  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Birmmghain  (at  least  columns 
are  there  continued  alone  the  two  sides  as  well  as  the 
front),  and  the  Bourse  at  Paris;  we  may  also  Tery  pn^ly 
speak  of  the  peristyle  of  the  dome  of  St  Paul's. 

So  &r  from  employing  pedestals  to  columns,  which 
some  have  considered  as  forming  as  essential  a  part  of  an 
order  as  the  entablature,  the  Greeks  placed  their  columns 
immediately  on  the  floor,  or  uppermost  step ;  the  whole 
temple  being  generally  raised  on  a  low  platform,  to  which 
the  ascent  was  usually  by  three  deep  steps,  or  gradini, 
serving  as  a  base  to  the  edi&ce ;  the  depth  of  the  steps  was 
not  accommodated  to  the  human  stature,  but  regulated  so 
as  to  accord  vrith  the  dimensions  of  the  column.   It  is, 
therefore,  conjectured  that  either  a  sloping  platform  of 
wood,  or  lesser  steps  of  the  same  material,  were  employed 
as  the  real  ascent  to  the  temple.   There  aregradini  of  the 
above  deseriptum  to  the  portico  of  the  C^^totheca,  at 
Munich,  where  a  fl^t  of  steps  is  cut  out  of  them,  leading 
up  to  ^e  emtre  mtercolumn.    The  Greeks  invariably 
placed  their  columns  singly,  never  in  pairs,  as  has  fre> 
quentiy  been  done  by  modem  architects,  and  which,  if  not 
utterly  indefensible,  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to,  unless 
requited  by  positive  necessity;  for  instance,  where  wider 
intercolumns  than  the  scale  of  the  order  will  pro|)erly 
admit  are  required,  in  which  case,  by  affording  additional 
support  to  the  entablature,  coupled  columns  not  only  ex- 
cuse the  width  of  the  intervals,  but  take  away  the  air  of 
poverty  that  would  result  from  single  columns  placed  at 
the  same  distance  from  each  other.     Coupled  columns 
are  most  of  all  offensive  when  forming  a  prostyle  colon- 
nade, espedaUy  if  it  be  one  with  a  pediment  since  that 
disposition  approximates  so  dosely  to  that  of  the  front  of 
an  antient  temple^  as  to  render  any  incoi^;ruity  the  more 
striking.   Weve  it  thoefore,  on  this  account  alon^  ths 
portico  of  the  new  palace,  St  James's  Park,  must  be  pro- 
nounced unsatisfoctoi^ :  and  we  may  remark  that  although 
it  has  eight  columns  m  Stout,  we  did  not  cite  it  as  an  octa- 
style example,  because  the  columns  being  in  pairs,  there 
are  only  three  intercolumns ;  it  may  therefore  be  termed  a 
double  tetrastyle. 

Of  engaged  columns,  that  is,  columns  half  or  thr^ 
quarters  of  a  circle  in  plan,  and  placed  against  a  wall  o  a  if 
built  into  it  there  are  so  very  few  instances  in  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, that  they  are  to  be  considered  iqerely  as  excep- 
tions. One  such  authority  for  the  use  of  half-columns  occurs 
in  the  west  front  of  the  tri^e  temple;  or  Erechtheion,  at 
Athens.  In  the  Italian,  or^dladian  sdiool,  they  prevail 
almost  to  the  eudnsion  of  insulated  columns.  Yet  not  only 
is  muoh  of  the  effect  of  the  ccdumns  themselves  los^  but 
also  that  of  light  and  shade.  At  present  columns  are  sel- 
dom attached,  but  left  disengaged  from  the  wall  even  when 
ilaced  almost  in  contact  with  it.  Attached  columns  have 
lowever  been  adopted  in  the  Ionic  hexas^le  of  the  river 
front  of  the  new  Fishmongers'  Hall,  London,  where,  being 
surmounted  by  a  pediment  they  may  be  said  to  form  a 
pseudo-portico.  But  if  something  bke  the  authority  of 
the  Greeks  themselves  can  be  pleaded  in  support  of  en- 
gaged columns,  it  cannot  bo  adduced  as  countenancing  a 
mrbarism  to  which  that  practice  and  the  employment  of 
wide  intercolumns  gave  rise,  namely,  that  of  making  a  break 
in  the  entablature  above  every  column,  and  thereby  de- 
stroying the  continuous  horizontal  line  that  part  of  the 
ordo;  and  carrying  the  vertical  ones  up  into  it.  Anodier 
practice,  not  observed  in  any  extant  Greek  building,*  is  that 
of  supercolumniatioti,or  the  placing  one  order  upon  another, 
sometimes  even  to  the  extent  of  three  or  more;  tiie  diameter 
of  the  columns  decreasing,  and  of  course  the  width  of  the  in- 
tercolumns increasing  as  they  ascend.  Inigo  Jones's  building 
called  the  Banquetiiig-house,  at  Whitehall,  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  super-columniation,  together  with  one  of  engaged 
columns  and  broken  entablatures.  There  is  also  an  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  New  Palace,  London,  where  a  Corinthian 
order  is  placed  above  a  spurious  Grecian  Doric  without 

*  The  tempta  of  AtbeoK  AIm.  at  Tagtt.,  built  abont  b.c  A3,  by  Seopu, 
b*d.  In  tha  iDmimr,  *  Coriathiati  (_»Uftn  KtfiitMt)  iBpoaed  upon  a  Doila 
order.  Tba axterior  oolarani . wen  lonk.  (Puwu.,  JreoA, e. 45.?  laUifc 
PHM««  tha  woid  mUttH  (eomaa)  gonMpoada  to  i 
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J  or  any  diviaion  of  architrave  and  firieze ;  there  is 
,  uodier  in  the  recently  erected  Atlas  Assurance  Office, 
Qieapside. 

Although  the  name  itself  would  seem  to  show  the  con- 
trary, Grecian  architecture  affords  uo  precedent  for  what  is 
termed  an  Attic  order,  that  is,  a  series  of  dwarf  pilasters 
crowned  by  a  cornice ;  and  balustrades  also  are  of  modem 
invention.  The  only  thmg  of  the  kind  in  ancient  exam- 
ples, and  that  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  is  a  low  and 
plain  unbroken  podium,  or  parapet,  that  is,  without 
pilaslerB  or  other  projections,  above  the  comice  of  a 
building.  Far  firom  attempting  to  conceal  the  rooft  of  tbmr 
templBB,  the  OraekB  not  only  made  them  very  oonipieuoiu 
in  UM  outline  of  the  pediments,  but  bestowed  muen  deco- 
ntion  on  them,  ornamenting  ^e  ridges  and  tiles,  and 
pladng  a  sraies  of  anieflxce,  or  enriched  front  tiles,  above 
the  cornice  along  the  sides  of  the  building.  This  species  of 
embeUishment  has  been  adopted  in  the  church  of  St 
Pancras ;  which  structure  also  affords  beautifVil  and  correct 
specimens  of  Grecian  doors  and  windows.  The  latter, 
which  are  copied  firom  those  of  the  Teinpl^*  of  Minerva 
Polias,  forming  the  western  portion  of  the  Erechtheion,  are 
almost  the  sole  extant  type  in  Grecian  architecture  for  such 
apertures.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  moulded*  architrave, 
and  the  jamba  incline  towards  each  other,  so  that  the  aper- 
ture of  the  window  is  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top  uian 
at  bottom.  This  peculiuity  may  have  arisen  from  tiw  dif- 
ficulty <tf  proourmg  single  stone^  for  the  lintel  or  upper 
architrave,  wide  enough  to  extend  over  an  aperture  equal  to 
the  sill  of  the  window ;  yet  it  may  also  have  been  adopted 
entirely  as  a  matter  of  taste,  with  the  view  of  both  pro- 
ducing a  contrast  between  the  sloping  outline  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  vertical  lines  of  tiie  walls  and  ant»;  and 
an  accordance  with  the  tapering  farm  of  the  columns.  What 
serves  to  countenance  this  last  idea  is,  that  we  find  the  same 
principle  observed  here  as  in  the  column  itself,  namely,  that 
of  restoring  at  the  summit  what  had  been  lost  by  diminu- 
tion upwams ;  for  as  the  capital  spreads  out  as  wide  as  the 
base  of  the  column,  so  is  the  upper  horizontal  lintel  made 
as  wide  as  the  sill  of  the  window,  by  means  of  a  break 
towards  the  top  of  the  side  architraves  (technically  called  a 
wneejk  so  thatue  architrave  expands  dure  to  the  width  of 
the  sill,  lliese  remarks  may  perhaps  be  tiioi^ht  to  par- 
take of  a  minuteness  inconsistent  with  so  brief  a  sketch  as 
this,  where  many  thin^  generally  noticed  in  similar  articles 
are  entirely  passed  over;  yet  alOiough  it  is  not  professed 
here  to  teacn  much,  we  are  anxious  to  teach  that  little 
well,  and  to  lead  the  reader  to  examine  and  reason  upon 
what  he  sees.  By  doing  this  at  the  outset  of  his  studies, 
he  will  he  &r  better  prepared  to  pursue  them  with  satis- 
faction, than  he  would  be  by  having  presented  to  him  a  dry 
statement  of  more  numerous  particulars,  which  would  tend 
only  to  conftise,  and  may  therefore  very  well  be  reserved 
until  he  shall  have  obtained  such  general  insight  into  the 
subject  as  it  is  our  object  here  to  supply  him  with. 

The  doorways  of  Grecian  temples  were  made  lofty  and 
spacious,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  renderiiw  than  important 
architectural  features,  but  ilso  because  the  light  was  ad- 
Diitted  into  the  cella,  or  interim  6ne,  usuulv  of  small 
dimensions  compared  with  the  general  structure,  unou^  the 
entrance.  Almost  the  only  instance  of  windows  in  such 
structures  is  that  above  mentioned,  and  consequently  the 
interior  was  imperfectly  lighted,  unless  the  temple  it- 
self was  of  the  kind  denominated  hypeethral,  that  is, 
exposed  to  the  sky  (as  was  the  ParthenonX  the  centre 
portion  being  left  unroofed,  with  merely  a  covered  colon- 
nade, or  pcwtico  around  ii,  above  whose  columns  were 
o&era  f(»ming  a  smaller  ordw ;  for,  as  such  inner  peristyle 
sonsisted  of  columns  less  in  diameter  and  height  tlian 
those  of  the  exterior  one,  the  additional  tier  was  necessary 
to  flu  up  die  oraater  altitnde  occasioned  by  the  slope  of  the 
estenul  rooT  above  them.  Like  ttie  windows,  Grecian 
doorways  mre  sometimes  nsirower  at  top  Uian  at  bottom, 
ud  were  embellished  eonfbrmably  to  the  character  of  the 
huildin^.  One  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  is  that  of 
the  division  of  the  Erechtheion,  called  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Polias,  couied  in  the  central  doorway  of  St.  Pan- 
oraa.  Besides  the  arcnitrave  aroimd  the  aperture,  there  is 
an  outer  border  decorated  with  circular  ornaments  termed 
patens;  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a  beautiful  corona 
and  highly  enriehed  oymatium,  forming  together  a  oomice 
iuppwted  on  eoosolee  (scroll-like  brackets). 

iWe  WIS  nefor  nun  than  one  dowway.  within  tiw 


p(H*tioo,  or  pronaos,  of  a  tom[de;  of  course,  unaccom- 
panied by  windows^  which,  in  such  a  situation,  should  be 
cttK^Uy  avoided.  If  theare  is  more  than  a  sin^  large 
aperture  behind  the  columns,  it  produces  not  only  con- 
ftision,  but  a  crowded  appearance  on  a  sur&ce  where 
breadtii  and  repose  are  especially  requisite.  How  superior 
Uie  effect  is  of  a  single  docuway  withm  a  pwtioo,  w  at  most 
a  princifMl  doorway  and  a  smidler  one  on  each  dde  of  it, 
must  be  felt  by  ev^  one  whd  compares  the  porticos  of  the 
London  University,  the  Post  Office,  St  Puoas  Church, 
and  the  Colosseum,  widi  tiuse  of  St  MartinV  the  Collegia 
of  Physicians,  the  Law  Institution,  and,  inoeed,  almost 
evay  other. 

Tbou^  the  HttsUstmetare  at  Aliens,  called  the  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates  (copied  in  the  beUW  of  St  Philip's 
Chapel,  Regent  Street),  fUrnishes  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
sitely designed  examples  of  the  CJorinthiaa  or  foliaged- 
capital  order  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  is  almost  a  soli- 
taiy  extant  instance  of  the  application  of  it  by  the  Greeks ; 
unless  we  choose  to  reckon  as  such  the  capitals  of  the  small 
columns  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  porcn  of  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds,  and  which  have  merdy  a  single  row  of  leaves 
at  bottom.  It  is  true  that  some  magnifloent  edifices  be- 
longii^  to  tills  order,  such  arf  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens,  were  erected  in  Greece;  but  they 
belraig  to  a  later  period,  after  the  order  had  been  exten- 
*Hvely  employed  by  the  Romans,  who>  whether  its  origina- 
tors or  not  brought  it  to  perfection  as  a  distinct  st^le ;  for 
although  various  single  ca^itab  ornamented  with  foliage 
have  been  discovered  among  Grecian  remains,  they  are  as 
dissimilar  from  the  Corinthian  style  as  are  the  degenerate 
imitations  of  such  capitals  which  occur  in  Lombaxdic  and 
N<Kman  architecture.  That  the  Romans,  with  whose  taste 
fer  magnifloenoe  this  florid  species  of  capital  well  accorded, 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  s^le  oomprehending  many 
varieties  of  it,  expressive  of  diflbrent  degrees  of  ^aracter 
up  to  the  most  luxuriant  richness,  is  evioait  f^om  the  ex- 
amples they  have  left,  almost  every  one  of  which  is  distin- 
guished by  some  peculiarity,  although  they  all  agree  in 
certain  leading  points.  Tlie  average  height  ^  the  column 
is  trai  diameters ;  yet  tha  capitals  and  Maes  being  pxopor- 
ttonrtily  deeper,  the  shaft  itself  ii  not  mneh  more  than 
eight  diameters.  The  capital  is  oomposed  of  two  rows 
leaves  (^erally  those  termed  aoantiius),  those  of  tiw  upper 
row  spnnging  up  frcnn  between  the  lower  ones.  There  are 
eight  leasee  in  each  row,  so  arranged  that  one  of  the  upper 
ones  accords  with  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  bIhwus; 
and  flrom  the  sides  of  this  ceotre-leaf  spring  out  other 
leaves,  whence  emerge  the  helices  or  spirals,  placed  dia- 
gonally to  support  the  extremities  of  the  abacus,  besides 
lesser  spirals  which  meet  and  sometimes  intertwine  each 
other  above  each  middle  leaf.  The  abacus  itsd£  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  order,  may  be  described  as  square  in  its 
general  plan,  but  having  its  sides  made  somewhat  concave, 
BO  as  to  curve  out  towards  the  angles,  yet  not  overhuiR  the 
body  of  the  capital.  Thus  not  ouy  is  extent  givm  wiuuiut 
heaviness,  but  a  most  pleasing  oontrast  is  pro&ced  between 
the  eonvex  snrfkoeof  the  column  end  theomeave  sides  <^the 
abacus,  ^w  angular  hdioes  were  sometimes  so  enlarged 
as  to  assume  the  form  of  I«iic  volutes  placed  diagonuly. 
This  kind  of  capital  is  termed  Composite,  and  has  been 
reckoned  to  constituto  a  distinet  order,  yet  very  improperly, 
since  it  does  not  affect  the  general  dhanotor  and  ^portions 
of  the  whole  ordinance ;  and  if  a  specifUt  name  is  to  be  as- 
signed to  each  variety,  which  is  to  entitle  it  to  he  considered  a 
class  by  itself,  we  shall  have  almost  as  many  orders  as 
there  are  antient  examples.  Even  the  dieumstanee  <^  the 
shaft  being  fluted  or  plain,  which  occasions  a  more  obvious 
dissimilarity  than  that  observaUe  between  the  CJorinthian  and 
Composite  capitals,  ought  to  occasion  a  formal  distinction. 

The  Corinthian  ent^datore  diflbrt  little  from  that  of  the 
Ionic,  except  in  the  comice  being  made  ridiar  and  denier, 
and  the  number  of  its  members  mereaaed,  in  ocdv  to  har- 
monke  witii  tiw  deeper  capital  of  the  columns.  One  ctf  the 
fi»tures  peculiar  to  it  is  the  series  x£  modillions  or  small 
brackets  suraMnting  the  oorona,  besides  which  there  are 
fluently  dentils  also ;  sometimes  again  both  are  omitted, 
although  tiiere  is  much  ornament  in  other  respects.  Indeed, 
the  examines  of  this  order  vary  so  much,  not  in  theds  cor* 
nices  alone,  but  numerous  other  partioulars,  that  we  cannot 
refer  to  them  here,  and  shall  therefore  mention  only  the 
three  princiral  (mes,  viz.,  the  Oorintiiian  of  the  Fkntoeon 
at  Rome,  of  ^upitor  ^t^^j^^.^:^b,^p«U.  The 
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ilnt  of  Uwse  has  been  eapteA  in  the  portico  of  St  Martin's, 
whidi,  vitfa  its  elevated  pediment  and  wide  interwdomns, 
fxmTeys  anfficient  idea  of  the  Roman  style  as  oontraated 
viA  that  of  the  Greeks,  whiofa  is  shown  in  the  adjaoent 
portico  of  the  National  GMleir.  The  second,  which  is  one 
of  the  Toy  ricbest  specimens  known  to  us,  may  be  seen  in 
tiie  *  Board  of  Trade,*  at  the  corner  of  Downing  Street, 
lioodon ;  and  the  third,  whioh  is  an  ezoeediagly  remark- 
able vuietr,  is  that  employed  in  tiie  Bank  of  England, 
where  it  was  flrat  intooduced.  Since  than  it  has  been  em- 
vlc^ed  by  diflbroit  arehiteets,  as  in  liie  new  building  of  St 
VmH*a  School ;  and  what  is  oallad  tba  Kemble  Tavern,  at 
the  north  end  of  Bow  Street:  in  both  whioh  instances  it  is 
AiHy  enriched  according  to  the  original. 

Tbm  Roman  Doric  and  loaie.  of  which  there  are  but  &w 
examplea  «tan^  are  both  so  decidedly  inferior  to  their 
Oredatt  originals,  that  they  may  well  be  termed  deprava- 
tions of  them.  Such  as  tbey  are,  however,  they  havd  been 
adopted  and  systematised  by  the  Italians,  who  have  libtited 
difference  of  character  almost  entirely  to  difference  of  omsr 
ment,  there  being  very  little  distinction  between  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  form  of  the  column,  and  the  relative  proportion 
between  that  and  the  entablature.  Compared  with  the 
Grocian,  the  Rwnan  or  Italian  Dmo  looks  attenuated;  the 
coital  is  reduced  in  bulk,  and  its  ovale  is  but  an  inagni- 
ficant  inbstitate  ibr  tfie  Greek  echinus,  ^le  character  and 
proportions  of  the  entablature  are  as  much  altered  as  Uiose 
of  the  column,  and  the  cornice  made  considerahly  lighter,  a 
shallow  corona  being  substituted  for  the  Greek  one,  and  ad- 
ditional  mouldings  introduced  beneath  it  The  Ionic  has 
been  equally  deteriorated  by  the  Romans  and  their  Italian 
fellowera;  eapecially  in  the  ci^ital,  the  volutea  of  whioh  are 
exeeedini^y  small,  and  not  only  insignificant  in  size,  but 
harsh  ain  devoid  of  gsmx,  harmony,  and  variety,  in  their 
forms.  Scamozzi  and  many  other  modern  architects  have 
placed  the  volut«  dii^nally,  after  the  manner  of  the 
angular  vt^uta  in  the  extreme  columns  of  a  portico ;  but 
the  contours  themselves  are  so  indegant  that  the  effect  is 
yerv  diffsnnt  in  one  ease  from  what  it  is  in  the  other. 
Ibaeni  arohiteote  have,  again,  very  ftoquentl^  employed 
Ibr  tiuB  order  a  convex  or  pulvinatod  flnme,  as  it  is  oalkd, 
which  baa  no  propria^,  ana  little  more  of  beauty  to  recom- 
mend it :  an  instance  such  frieze,  as  well  of  the  Italian 
Ionic  generaUy,  and  its  defects  above  noticed,  occurs  in  the 
Banqnetii^  House,  Whitehall,  a  work  onoe  extolled  as  a 
ehef4*<Buvre  of  axdiiteetnre^  but  now  regarded  rather  as  a 
euriosi^. 

Of  what  is  called  the  Tuscan  order,  there  are  no  au- 
thentic examples  to  enable  us  to  decide  what  it  really  was ; 
but  as  laid  down  by  writers  of  the  Italian  architectural 
schools,  it  is  no  more  than  a  simpler  variety  of  Uie  Doric, 
with  unfluted  columns,  and  without  triglyphs.  The  absence 
of  the  latter  distinguishes,  not  very  &vourably,  the  en- 
tablature of  the  lower  order  in  toe  New  Buekingham 
Mace }  consequently,  if  am  distinetion  is  to  be  made  at  all, 
that  example  may  as  juswr  be  termed  Tuscan  as  Doric. 
Hie  portico  of  St  Fam'a,  Covent  Garden,  professes  to  be 
Tuscan,  and  answers  very  well  to  the  idea  of  not  only  a 
[dainer,  but  a  more  rude  and  unpdished  Doric,  not  other- 
wise distinct  ftxim  that  style  thou  as  bein^  less  mature  and 
complete.  Or,  if  the  degree  of  dissimilarity  ohservaUe  be- 
tween the  two  jus^es  the  distinction  claimed  for  the 
Tuscan,  or  untri^yphed  Doric,  we  ought  in  consistency  to 
invent  some  specific  appellation  for  the  Italian  voluted  order 
with  a  polvinated  frieze,  which  hem  no  more  than  a  no- 
minal affinity  to  that  of  the  Erecfatheion. 

If  the  Romans  deteriorated  the  two  Greek  orders,  and 
brought  to  pwfeetion  a  third,  of  which  we  meet  with  little 
more  than  v»  mdimeDts  (as  contained  in  fcAia^d  eapitids) 
among  Greciaa  remains,  they  likewise,  by  their  extensiTO 
imliation  <»f  the  arch,  materially  altered  the  ^tem  of 
building,  and  obtained  greater  variety,  thot^h  generally  at 
the  expense  of  consistency.  Columns  frequently  became 
DO  more  than  ornaments  attached  to  the  face  of  piers  which 
support  arches ;  while  the  introduction  of  successive  tiers 
of  arches  led  to  the  practice  of  ntpercokamUation  (or 
plaeii^  order  over  order).  The  arch,  again,  was  employed, 
■ot  merely  to  cover  apertures  in  wsJls,  but  was  used  con- 
tinaously  between  two  walls,  so  as  to  form  a  vaulted  ceiling, 
whether  groined  or  semicircular.  If  tbe  area  to  be  so  co- 
wad  was  Iw^  and  of  square  proportions,  the  walls  and 
vault  w^  then  made  cireulai  in  plan,  whemby^ttw  latter 
hMsne  a  drase.  Whether  the  Romans  iomted  oc  bar- 


rowed  the  arch  IS  a  pomtwe  have  not  roiHBtoexaBune,a&4 
one  which,  even  if  it  could  be  setHed  bcTond  all  doubt 
would  be  only  barren  informatian;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  use  of  it  enabled  them  to  erect  works  on  m.  larger  scale, 
and  that  too  chiefly  with  brick ;  and  it  likewise  led  to 
the  adoption  of  circular  forms  in  plans,  combined  with 
square  ones,  thereby  giving  rise  to  a  varie^  and  com- 
plexity in  which  Greek  structures  are  utterly  dsficient 

The  arch,  if  at  all  decorated,  springs  from  a  kind  o> 
capital  crowning  the  piers,  termed  impost  mouldings ;  and 
itB arohivoltv external  ihdiig is  feshioned  liketw«tbe 
architrave  of  the  eider  itseli^  if  then  be  any.  The  vertex 
of  the  andi  has  usually  a  projecting  key-ston^  whioh  is  fre- 
quently in  die  fltrm  of  a  tsrge  console  supportiag  the  hori- 
zontalarchitiaTOtestinKUpon,andis80  Ihrtobe  considered 
aa  pcbrming  the  mmao  of  a  column.  Instead  of  piers, 
oolimms  alone  are  sometimes  employed,  the  arch  springing 
either  immediately  from  their  capitals,  or  from  a  square 
block  made  to  resemble  a  detached  piece  of  entablature 
(as  in  the  interior  of  St  Martin's,  and  many  of  Wren's 
churches) ;  which  latter  mode  is  of  the  two  by  w  the  more 
objectionable,  because,  in  addition  to  the  incongruity  of 
turning  arches  upon  columns,  it  renders  the  misapplicati(Hi 
more  evident  by  showing  in  a  mutilated  and  disconnected 
form  what  should  be  the  proper  horiiontal  portion  of  the 
order.  Besides  which,  wutOTor  is  thus  pboed  betweui 
the  spring  of  the  arch  and  the  column  is  Mcessaiily  so 
much  taken  from  the  height  <£  the  latter,  and  (^lerateB 
again  disadvantageously  by  reducing  tihe  diameter  vt  the 
c^umns,  and  wuening  the  space  between  them. 

Roman  domes  were  generally  hemispherical,  and  made 
to  appear  much  less  than  that  extenially;  whereas  tlie 
ItaUans  and  other  modems  h^ve  not  only  affected  greater 
loftiness  of  contour,  but  have  usually  elevated  the  whole  dome 
upon  a  circular  basis  termed  its  tambour,  sometimes  of 
greater  altitude  than  the  dome  itself.  The  tambonrof  that 
of  S  t  Paul's  consists  of  a  Corinthian  peris^le,  surmounted  by 
a  balustrade,  besides  which  there  is  a  lofty  attic  with  windows. 

In  themselves  both  the  dome  and  arch  are  beauttfhl  fisa- 
tiires,  and  if  discreetly  and  taatefiilly  applied,  do  not  at  all 
oontravene  with  the  character  of  Greek  architecture,  unless 
that  style  is  to  be  confined  to  the  mue  temple  Ibrm,  instead 
of  being  extended  by  what  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  Greeks 
themselves  would  have  availed  themselves  of  had  they  been 
acquainted  with  them.  Hie  exceedingly  beautiM  dome  of 
the  London  Univerai^  proves  that  such  feature  may  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  a  pure  Greek  s^le.  In  regard  to 
the  arch,  it  is  certainly  inappUcable  to  mere  doorways  and 
windows :  and  the  two  tiers  of  arches  behind  the  columns 
greatiy  imp&ir  the  efl^t  of  the  Bourse  at  Paris ;  yet  where 
unusually  spacious  openings  are  required,  it  may  be  applied 
so  aa  to  be  at  once  beautiful  and  appropriate. 

In  adopting  the  Roman  orders,  the  Italians  reduced 
them  toMrict  mechanical  rules,  makinffameritof  adher* 
ing  to  one  invariable  aet  of  proportiras  Inr  each ;  yet  thia 
has  not  prevented  them  from  innovating  without  scruple. 
Notwithstanding,  too,  their  profeased  abhonenee  of  the 
caprices  and  anomalies  of  the  Gothic  style,  they  have  fto- 
quently  indulged  in  fancies  the  most  grotesque,  such  as 
curvilinear,  hrokenortwisted  pediments,  clustered  pilasters^ 
broken  entablatures,  lofty  pedestals,  cdumns  with  square 
blocks  on  their  shafts,  &c.,  together  with  much  tastelev 
ornament  so  applied  as  eitlwr  to  be  in^igniflcant  or  to  pro- 
duce only  oonfUsion.  As  a  sample  of  such  vitiated  taste, 
we  may  refer  to  Gibbs's  Church  in  the  Strand,  near  Somerset 
House,  and  also  to  Temple  Bar.  Somerset  House  itself,  on 
the  contrary,  exhibits  some  of  the  best  features  of  the 
ItaUan  style,  tolerably  free  from  its  aUoy;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  tlmt  where  a  number  of  windows  are  xequiredi  that 
they  necessarily  duucacteriie  the  eorapoution  full  as  muoh 
as  anyUiing  else.  The  Italian  style  has  much  to  racommend 
it  if|  while  we  reject  its  solecisms  and  vices,  we  not  mere^ 
adopt  what  is  good  in  it  hut  improve  its  detail  from  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  sources.  WhaK  it  is  copalde  of  effecting 
without  employiug  any  of  the  orders,  is  shown  by  the  Trar 
vellers'  Club  House,  Pall-Mall,  which  is  stamped  by  a 
simple  and  unpretending  elegance,  tax  preferable  to  many 
bald  and  insipid  imitations  of  Greek  architecture,  where 
the  resemblance  extends  no  &xther  than  to  the  ooiumns. 
Having  thus  far  explained  the  scheme  of,  columnar  archi- 
tecture as  oii^nalfy  practised  the  Greeks,  and  after- 
waida  auooesaively  altered  by  the  Romans  and  modern 
IlriiiiMb  VB  BUrt  Mm  the  nadu  who  is  deaicous  of 'ftiUer 
Digitized  by  ww^i^^ 
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^nfianatun*  fo  eoainilt  snoh  woAb  as  thou  of  Stuart  and 
the  odition  of  Chambers,  OwilL  The  two  small  Tolumea 
on  Pompeii  in  the  libruy  of  EDtertaining  Knowledge 
will  also  supply  much  information  rdative  to  the  [mblic  and 
priTate  architecture  of  the  antients ;  and  there  is  much  also, 
both  artigtical  and  practical,  in  London's  'EncjrclopsBdia 
of  Architecture.'  We  have  not  attempted  to  give  any 
sketch  of  the  historr  of  the  art,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
not  even  mentioned  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  reserved 
for  a  separate  article.  For  representations  and  other  details 
of  the  orders,  the  reader  is  rwerred  to  Colvun,  and  other 
terms  are  explained  as  they  occur  in  alphabetitnl  order. 

CIVIL  LAW.  "Hus  term  is  used  in  different  BOises. 
The  Romans  understood  by  the  expre>sion«  'jus  dvile.' 
^  law,  'quod  quiique  populua  sibi  ooustituit.'  Therefore 
in  this  Rcnnan  sense  ciTil  law  may  be  defined  to  be  tibe 
law  of  any  particular  natkn  or  state.  In  place  of  this  ori- 
ginal and  proper  aigniflc^on  of  the  term,  the  expression 
*  municipal  law*  has  very  inapivoioiately  been  used  by  some 
Snghsh  writers;  and  civil  law,  in  a  more  restnined  sense, 
now  signifies  the  law  of  the  antient  Romans.  [Rohan 
Law.]  The  term  Civil  law  (tiie  French  droit  dvil,  the 
German  Cmil-Rechl)  is  still  used,  |»rticularly  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  in  anotiier  and  liouted  sense,  to  denote 
the  law  given  by  the  competent  power  of  the  state  for  re- 
gulating  the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  the  citizens 
or  subjects  as  private  persons;  hence  the  expression  *  Civil 
Code*  (code  civil),  and  among  the  Germans,  civil,  cx 
burgerliches  Geseizbttch.  [Codification.]  Gcoman  law- 
yers therefive  say  that  civil  law  is  a  pert  of  private  law 
ipnoat'TtdU),  In  this  aense  civil  law  is  (WMMed  to  other 
branches  of  law,  as  for  example,  to  criminaflaw,  eGclesias- 
tical  law.  Sec. 

CIVIL  LIST,  as  the  words  imply,'  was  formerly  the 
name  given  to  the  list  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  or  of  all  the  heads  of  public  ex- 
penditure, excepting  those  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
other  military  departments.  Originally  in  this  country  all 
the  expenses  of  the  govmiment,  me  military  expenses  not 
excepted,  were  comprehended  in  one  general  list,  and 
deihiyed  out  of  what  was  called  the  royal  revenue.  For 
a  considerable  period  after  the  Conquest  the  royal  revenue 
was  derived  from  the  rents  of  the  crown-lands,  and'from 
other  souroes  which  were  at  the  command  of  ^e  crown 
ftrouefa  the  exereise  of  die  ^erontive.  Both  die  ocdleotion 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  whMe  were  under  the  uncon- 
trolled management  of  the  king.  Bven  when  at  a  later 
period  the  greater  portkm  of  the  expensea  of  the  govern- 
ment came  to  be  granted  by  parliament  in  the  tonn  ot 
Bupjdie^  the  entire  expenditure  was  still  left  with  the  crown, 
the  supplies  beii^;  either  voted  for  no  specific  purpow,  or 
when  it  was  otherwise,  no  reqnnsflrili^  as  to  the  appnoation 
of  them  beii^  enforced. '- 

This  state  of  thmgs  continued  to  the  Restoration.'  A  dis- 
tinction was  then  made  between  the  military  expenses  of 
the  government,  or  those  occasioned  by  the  wars  in  which 
the  country  might  be  involved,  and  which  were  considered 
of  the  nature  of  extraordinaij^  expenses,  and  those  incurred 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  ordiiMiv  estabhshmeuts  of  the 
country.  The  revenues  appn^riated  to  the  latter  were  called 
the  hereditary  or  eivfl-list  revenues,  and  were  provided  fbr 
partly  from  toe  crown  lands  that  remained  unauenated,  and 
partly  from  certain  taxes  imposed  by  parliament  expressly 
for  that  purpoae  during  the  life  of  the  reigning  king.  The 
civil  list  thus  obtained  amounted,  during  the  reign  of 
William  IHt,  on  an  averaee  of  years,  to  the  annual  sum  of 
about  680,000^.  Out  of  this  sum  were  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  royal  household,  of  the  privy  purse,  of  tiie  main- 
tenanoe  and  repairs  of  the  royal  palaces,  the  salaries  of  the 
lord-chancellor,  of  the  judges,  of  the  great  officers  of  state, 
and  of  the  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts ;  the  incomes  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  fiimily,  and  many  other  pensions, 
the  secxet  service  moncnr.  and  a  long  list  <^  other  olaune. 
The  interest  of  the  national  debt  however  was  never  da- 
frayed  from  the  sum  allotted  for  the  eivH  list.  In  the  reign 
of  Quem  Anne  the  dvil  list  remained  of  neailv  the  same 
amount  as  in  that  of  Kiii^  William,  the  principal  taxes  ap- 
Hojaiated  to  it  being  an  exeise  of  2«.  6(2.  on  the  barrel  of 
beer,  which  produced  about  286,000^.  per  annum,  a  tonnage 
and  poundage  dntv  which  i»t>du<^  about  267,000/.,  and  the 
profits  of  the  post-office,  ttom  which  about  100,000/.  was 
derived.  At  toe  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Oeone  I., 
700.000/.  a  year  waa  voted  by  parliament  rar  the  civil  list, 


and  cwtain  taxea,  as  usual,  were  appropriated  to  dutt  branc  ' 

of  the  ptAlic  expenditure.  The  same  duties  were,  on  the 
accession  of  George  II.,  continued  for  that  reign,  it  being 
IHTovided  that  if  they  did  not  produce  800,000/.  per  annum, 
the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  by  parliament,  and  that 
any  siu^lus  beyond  that  sum  sluuld  be  retained  by  the 
crown.  At  iho  accession  of  Gecx^  m.  the  sum  of 
800,000/.  was  again  voted  by  parliament  for  the  civil  list, 
but  no  particular  taxes  were  set  apart  to  provide  that  re- 
venue. In  the  course  of  a  few  years  however  a  large 
amount  of  debt  had  accumulated  in  this  department,  and 
to  pay  it  0^  two  sums  amounting  together  to  considerably 
above  1,000,000/.  were  voted  by  parliament  in  1769  and 
1777.  In  the  latter  year  also  the  civitlist  revenue  was 
permanently  raised  to  900,000/.  This  howerer  did  not 
meroit  Author  defldwndes,  wfaidi  were  again  made  good 
by  parliament  in  1784  and  1786,  to  the  extent  of  about 
270,000/.  In  1780  Mr.  Burke  brought  in  ois  hUl  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  civil  list,  which,  although  it  waa 
greatiy  mutilated  before  it  passed  into  a  law  (in  1 782),  abolish- 
ed several  useless  offices,  and  effected  some  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure. According  to  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  upon  the  subject  of  the  civil 
list  in  1802,  the  total  average  annual  expenditure  in  that 
branch  since  1786  had  been  1,000,167^  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — royal  family  in  all  its  branchea,  209,988/. ; 
great  officers  of  state,  33,279/. ;  foreign  ministers,  80,526/. ; 
tradesmen's  bills,  174,697/^;  menial  servants  of  the  house- 
hold, 92,424/.;  pensions,  114,817/.;  salaries  to  various  offi- 
oers^  76,013/.;  oommissioners  of  the  treasury,  14(4Sfi/.; 
oecasioiul  payments,  203,964^  At  this  time  anottier  sum 
of  above  990,000^  was  voted  parliament  to  pay  the  debts 
on  the  civil  list;  and  in  1804  the  dvil-liat  revenue  was 
raised  to  960,000/.  In  1812  it  was  frirther  augmented  to 
1,080,000/^;  besides  which,  annuities  to  the  amount  of 
260,000/.  were  then  paid  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
rojral  fomily  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  Another  com- 
mittee of  tne  House  of  Commons  inquired  into  the  subject 
of  the  civil  list  in  1615,  and  it  was  upon  the  report  made 
by  this  committee  that  the  amount  of  the  civil  list  was 
settled,  on  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  at  850,000/.  per 
annum,  255,000/.  of  annual  charge  being  at  the  same  time 
transfrrred  from  this  branch  to  other  fimds.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  the  distributwn  of  this  sum  would  be  undei 
the  finiowing  heads.  1.  His  Majesty's  privy  purse,  60,000/. 
8.  Allowanoea  to  the  lord-ohanoeUor,  judges,  and  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  32,956/L  3.  Salaries,  Sec,  of 
his  Majesty's  embassadoiB  and  other  minister^  salaries  to 
consuls,  and  pensions  to  retired  ambassadors  and  ministers, 
226,950/.  4.  .Expenses,  except  salarieA,  of  his  Majesty's 
household  in  the  departments  of  the  lord  stewan^  lord 
chamberlain,  master  of  the  horse,  master  of  the  robes,  and 
surveym-general  of  works,  209,000/^  5.  Salaries  in  the 
above  departments,  140,700/.  6.  Pensions  limited  1^  Act 
22  Geo.  HI.,  c.  82.  95,000/.  7.  Salaries  to  certain  officers  of 
state,  and  various  other  allowances,  41,306/.  8.  Salaries  to 
tiie  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  13,822/.  9.  Occasional  payments  not  comprised 
in  any  of  the  aforesaid  classes,  26,000/.  The  crown  was 
left  besidei  in  the  eiqoyment  of  Hxb  hereditary  revenues  in 
Scotland,  amounting  to  about  110,000/. par  annum;  and 
also  of  a  civil  list  for  Ireland,  of  207,600/^  On  the  15th  of 
November,  1830,  immediately  after  the  accession  of  his 
present  Majes^,  William  IV.,  Sir  Henry  Faruell  carried 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  for  appointii^  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  civil  list  The  chief  object 
proposed  was  the  separation  of  the  prc^r  uiwnses  of  the 
crown  from  all  those  other  charges  which  still  continued  to 
be  mixed  up  with  them  under  that  title.  The  consequence 
of  the  success  of  this  motion  (besides  the  overthrow  of  the 
Wellington  administration  and  the  introduction  <^  the 
Reform  Bill)  was  another  report,  upon  which  was  founded 
the  Act  I  Will.  IV.,  c  25,  by  whi(£  the  present  crril  list 
was  settled.  The  committee  navine  reemuDended  th^  the 
dvil-liRt  charges  should  be  confined  to  expenses  premier  fiir 
tiie  maintenance  of  their  Huesties*  houaehtdd,  it  is  en- 
acted that  the  sum  of  510,000/.  be  granted  to  his  Higei^, 
under  the  following  classes.  1.  For  their  Majesties'  privv 
purse,  110,000/.  2.  Salaries  of  his  Majesty's  housenul^ 
130,300/.  3.  ExpensesofhisMaje^shousehold.  171,500/ 
4.  Special  and  secret  service,  23,200/.  5.  Pensions,  75,000/ 
Hie  Irish  separate  civil  list  is  also  discontinued ;  and  it  is 
ordered  tiiat  the  Scoteh[l^^  ^i^u^flU  as  tfa. 
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droits  of  •dmiral^,  and  the  4i  per  cent  duties,  shtU  be  paid 
into  the  exchequer  for  the  use  of  the  public  His  Ma^ 
jestf  also  retains  the  revenues  of  the  duchieB  of  Lancaster 
and  Cornwall,  which  are  considered  to  be  the  hereditary 
revenues,  not  of  the  crown,  but  of  the  dukedoms  of  Lan- 
caster and  of  Cnnwall ;  the  former  of  which  is  perma- 
nently annexed  to  the  crown,  and  the  latter  belongs  to 
the  crown  when  there  is  no  Prince  of  IflTales*  No  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  these  revenues  has  ever  been  laid 
before  Parliament ;  but  it  is  uiuleratood  not  to  be  con- 
siderable. In  bis  speech  on  the  Economical  Reform  in 
1 780,  Mr.  Borke  said,  '  Every  one  <y£  those  mincipalities 
has  the  appearance  of  a  kbigdran.  fiv  th6  jnris£ction  over  a 
few  mirata  estates ;  and  the  ftnTuality  and  charge  of  the 
Bxcmquer  of  Great  Britain,  fbr  ooQeoting  the  rents  of  a 
country  squire.  Cornwall  is  the  best  of  them ;  but  when 
you  compare  the  charge  with  the  receipt,  you  wul  find  that 
it  furnishes  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  Duchy 
and  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  do  not  yield,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  on  an  average  of  twenty  years,  4000/.  a 
year  clear,  to  the  crown.   As  to  Wales,  and  the  county 

Salatine  of  Chester,  I  have  my  doubts  whether  their  pro- 
uctive  exchequer  yields  any  returns  at  all.'  *  There  is  no 
real  reduction  in  this  arrangement,'  says  Sir  Henry  Pamell 
(*  on  Financial  Refcrm,*  4th  edit.,  p.  205),  '  below  the 
grant  to  his  late  Majesty ;  for  whatever  appears  to  be  a  re- 
duction, has  been  produced  by  a  transfer  of  chaive  from 
one  head  to  anothor  of  the  old  civil  list.  The  cGief  dif- 
ference in  this  arrai^ement  from  the  former  consists  in  the 
transfer  of  About  460,000/.  a  yeu  from  tibe  chil-Ust  to  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  in  providing  for  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  pensions  to  73,000/.  a  year.'  It  is  evident  from 
this  account,  that  what  is  now  called  the  civil-list  has  no 
proper  claim  to  that  title.  (See  Sir  John  Sinclair's  History 
qf  tht  Revenue ;  Colquhoun's  Wealth,  Ac  of  the  British 
Empire ;  Sir  H.  PameU  on  Fttianciai  ki^form ;  and  Re- 
ports of  Committees  of  the  pause  of  Commons  in  1802, 
1803,  1804,  1808,  1812,  1813,- 1815,  1819,  and<1831.) 

CIVILIZATION.  The  maiority  of  mankind  pay  an  ha- 
iMtual  veneration  to  words,  and  this  species  of  aooration  is 
not  exempt  from  ianaticism.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  men  who  would  willingly  suffer  any  privations  and 
tortures,  and  even  dea^  fat  the  sake  oS  certain  wwds.  If 
you  t^  them  (what  indeed  few  peoj^Ie  seem  to  oompre- 
liend)  that  words  are  but  signs  which  give  consistency 
and  permanence  to  our  ideas,  and  if  yon  ask  them  what 
the  ideas  are  which  these  words  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
in  thfflr  oonversation  or  writings  are  designed  to  express, 
you  may  be  convinced  that  the  art  of  spMikiug  with  pro- 
priety is,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  inseparable  from 
the  art  of  thinking  correctly,  and  that  it  is  almost  always 
for  want  of  attachmg  the  same  ideas  to  the  same  words 
that  men  misunderstand  each  other,  dispute,  and  sometimes 
come  to  blows. 

Hie  words  civilization,  education,  and  religion,  with  a 
multitude  of  others,  are  among  those  expressiims  which  are 
so  c^n  used  without  any  clear,  definite,  or  predae  ideas 
being  attaohed  to  fhem ;  yet  there  are  no  worda  that  re- 
quire to  be  more  thoronglily  analyzed. 

The  meaning  of  a  word  is  often  Jbrmed  by  d^reeSi  and 
in  oonnnion  with  fects  and  obserration.  As  aoou  as  a 
particular  feet  presents  itself  to  our  notice  which  appears 
to  have  a  speciflc  relation  to  a  known  term,  it  becomes 
immediately  incorpomted  with  it;  and  hence  the  meaning 
ctf  every  term  greaually  extends  itsel£  and  finally  embraces 
all  the  nrious  faets  and  ideas  which  seem  properly  to 
belong  to  it  Off  this  account,  there  is  more  depth  as  well 
as  correctness  and  accuracy  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  complex  terms  than  in  any  definitions  which  can 
be  given  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  latter  may  appear 
at  first  si^ht  to  be  more  strict  and  precise.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  scientiflc  definitions  are  much  too  narrow,  and 
owii^  to  this  circumstance  they  are  in  reality  frequently 
lus  exact  than  the  popiUar  meaning  which  is  given  to 
terms;  h  is  therefbre  m  its  popular  and  «dtaiary  ugnift' 
cation  that  we  must  seek  fer  the  vaxioui  ideas  that  are 
included  in  the  term  Civilization. 

Now,  the  first  iact  which  this  word  seems  to  carry  with 
it  (and  many  proofb  of  it  cauld  easily  be  given)  is  that  of 
a  progressive  movement,  of  a  gradual  development,  and  a 
tendency  to  amelioration  or  perfection.  It  always  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  community  which  is  advanciI^^  not  in  disorder 
cr  without  deB^p,  rukv  ot  guide,  but  cautiously,  methodi- 


cally, and  with  diltiiKt  and  dear  Tiem  ct  the  objaett  irindi 

it  seeks  to  attain;  proereis,  omtinnal  improvement,  ad- 
vancement towards  perfection  (although  the  latter  is  ob- 
viously unattainable  by  man),  is  thererare  the  fundamental 
idea  contained  in  our  notion  <^^e  term  Civilization. 

Then  as  to  this  pri^resa,  improvOTCient,  and  gradual  ad- 
vancement, to  what  do  they  apply  ?  The  very  etymology 
of  the  word  answers  the  question  in  the  clearest  and  moat 
satisfeotwy  manner.  From  thk  we  team  that  it  does  not 
contemplate  the  actual  number,  pow«r,  or  wealth  of  a 
people,  out  their  civil  condition,  their  social  relations,  and 
intercourse  with  each  other.  Such  then  is  the  first  im- 
pression whidi  ariieB  in  oiur  mind  when  we  proncHinoe  the 
word  Civiligatim.  It  seems  to  represent  to  ns  at  once 
the  greatest  acthri^  and  the  best  possible  or^ixation  (tf 
society ;  so  as  to  be  productive  of  a  continual  increase  and 
of  a  more  equable  distribution  of  its  wealth  and  power 
amon^  its  members,  whereby  their  absolute  and  relative 
condition  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  improvement. 

But  is  this  all?  Does  this  explanation  exhaust  the  entire 
and  fiiU  meaning  of  the  word?  Does  it  contain  nothing 
beyond  this?  It  is  as  though  we  were  to  ask  whether  the 
human  race  were  no  more  than  a  vast  ant-hill,  a  commu- 
nity bent  upon  nothing  but  mere  order  and  the  supply  of 
its  physical  wants ;  and  where,  in  propOTtion  as  the  laoours 
wece  great  and  the  results  of  them  ^Irly  a^wrtioned*  the 
desired  end  was  fully  accomplished. 

Nov  gpceat  as  is  the  fanuenoe  vhioh  a  well-planned 
organization  of  civil  society  must  nneaMariljr  have  upon  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  the  term  Civilization  seem* 
to  convey  something  still  more  utraaive,  more  fkiUand 
complete,  and  of  a  mora  elevated  and  dignified  character, 
than  the  mere  perfection  of  the  social  relations,  as  a  matter 
of  order  and  arrangement  In  this  other  aspect  of  the 
w(vd  it  embraces  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  feoulties  of  man,  of  his  feelings,  his  propensities,  his 
natural  capacities,  his  tastes,  and  his  ideas. 

But  here  we  touch  upon  the  question  of  education,  which 
is  the  very  soul  of  civilization,  which  is  tal]^  and 
landed  by  all,  though  in  reality  understood  by  few. 

Education,  which  is  the  result  of  a  well-ordered  social 
arrangement  and  also  its  perfector  and  conservator,  an 
education  which  shall  give  to  tmsy  member  of  the  com- 
munity the  best  oi^KHTtanities  Ibr  dev^ping  the  whole  of 
his  feculties,  is  tte  «id  which  civilization,  or  a  sodety  in 
a  state  of  continued  prioress,  must  always  have  in  view. 
But  this  subject  requires  a  separate  and  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive investigation. 

The  ftiAdamental  ideas,  then,  contained  in  the  word  Civil- 
ization are — the  continual  advancement  of  the  society  in 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  the  improvement  of  the  man  in 
his  individual  capacity. 

When  the  one  proceeds  without  the  other,  it  is  imme- 
diately felt  that  thOTe  is  sometiiing  incomplete  and  wanting. 
The  mera  increase  of  national  wealth,  unaccompuiied  by 
a  oorrespondii^  knowledge  and  intelligence  en  the  part  of 
the  people,  seems  to  be  a  state  of  thmgs  p>«maturo  as  to 
ita  Axisteuoe,  uncert^  in  ita.dumtion,  uid  insecure  as  to 
ita  stability.  We  are  nnaoquainted  with  the  causes  of  ita 
origin,  the  principles  to  which  it  can  be  traced,  and  what 
hopes  we  may  ftvm  of  ite  continuance.  We  wish  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  this  prosperity  will  not  be  limited  to  a 
few  generations,  (»  to  a  particular  people  or  country,  but 
that  it  will  gradually  spread,  and  finally  become  the  inhe- 
ritance of  bU  the  people  of  the  earth.  And  yet  what  rational 
expectation  can  we  entertain  of  such  a  state  of  things  be- 
coming universal?  It  is  only  by  means  of  education,  con- 
ducted upon  right  principles,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  see 
true  national  prDsperitnr  attained,  and  rendered  permanent. 
The  development  of  tne  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  cultivation  of  the  indus- 
trious arta ;  united,  they  form  the  great  engine  for  civilizing 
the  world. 

In  foot  without  the  union  of  these  two  elements,  civi< 
lizatkm  would  stop  half  way;  mera  external  advantt^ea 
are  liabTe  to  be  lost  or  abused  without  the  aid  of  those 
more  refined  and  exalted  studies  which  tend  to  improve 
the  mind,  and  cdll  forth  the  feelings  and  afieotions  <ff  the 
heart.  In  a  word,  civilization  consists  in  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  society  considered  as  a  whole,  and  of 
all  the  individual  members  of  which  it  is  composed. 

CI'VITA,  an  Italian  appellation  derived  from  the  Latin 
civitas,  '  a  town,'  forms  pait^of      name  of  several  It^iaa 
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towm,  neh  u  Gviti  OMtdkna,  a  town  in  the  nrormoe  of 
Titerbo,  near  Bama,  vitii  a  eituM  and  a  bishop^s  see,  and 
1800  inhabitanta;  ^lo  (Xvita  Duoale  and  Civitadi  Penne 
in  tbe  Abnuzo,  &o.  There  are  several  ^laoea  called  Givi- 
tella  or  little  lown,  the  most  known  of  which  is  CiTitella  on 
the  T^onto,  a  fortified  place  on  tbe  frontiers  of  Abnuso, 
towards  the  papal  proTinoe  of  the  Marches.  There  ia  ako 
Cividal  (a  corruption  of  Civiti)  in  the  Friuli 

CI^ITA  VE'OCHIA,  a  town  and  sea-port  in  tbe 
Papal  State,  in  the  Delegazione,  or  province  of  Viterbo. 
Its  harbour  ia  formed  by  two  pien  of  marble  blocks 
first  raised  by  Tn^an,  who  had  a  eountir  residence 
here  called  Centum  Cellee,  and  aftwwanu  restored 
nnder  tbe  popes.  At  tbe  entree  between  tin  exbe- 
mities  of  the  two  piers  is  »  small  island  or  breakwater 
formed  of  laice  pieces  of  rock  thrown  into  tbe  sea,  under 
the  reign  of  the  same  emperor.  Fliny  the  younger  (BpiH, 
31)  dewribes  the  nunner  yi  which  the  breakwater  and  the 
piers  were  made.  There  is  from  14  to  18  feet  depth  of  wa- 
ter in  the  harbour,  which  is  tbe  only  safe  one  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Papal  State,  and  is  iVequented  by  about  1000 
vessels  of  various  sizes,  most  of  them  coasting  vessels,  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  There  is  a  lazzaretto  for  ships 
coming  from  infectcu  countries.  There  are  also  docks  and 
a  prison  for  gdley-^laves.  The  lighthouse  and  the  citadel 
were  built  by  Michel  Angelo.  The  present  town  of  Civita 
Veccbia  was  built  by  Pope  IV,  and  ia  regularly  forti- 
Aed.  The  streets  are  regular  and  the  houses  well  built 
Tlie  town  has  a  cleanly  and  bustling  appearance.  The  air, 
altfaoni^  not  Terr  gooil  in  stimmer,  is  not  alU^jether  un- 
wholesome, but  the  eotintrf  around  is  snlgect  to  the  mala- 
ria, and  has  a  desolate  appearance  like  the  rest  of  the  low- 
lands on  this  coast  The  {wpulBtion  of  Ctvita  Vecchia  is 
about  8000  (Cslindri.  8a^gia  StatitHco).  It  has  a  military 
governor,  and  is  sulnect  m  civil  matters  to  tbe  delegate  re- 
siding at  Viterbo.  Civita  Vecchia  is  36  miles  nortb-vrastof 
Rome. 

CLACKMANNAN,  a  very  small  county  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Scotland ;  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Forth, 
on  the  north  and  west  by  Perthshire,  and  on  tbe  east  bv 
Perthshire  and  Fife^ire.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.W. 
to  S.E.  is  about  nine  miles,  and  its  width  ^m  N.E.  to 
S.W.  about  eight  miles.  The  area  is  48  square  miles,  or 
30,720  acres,  which  isdivided  into  fourparisbes.  The  sur&ee 
in  the  ■outhom  par^  a^aeent  to  the  rorUi,  consists  kvel 
alluvial  tracts,  miidi  are  veir  productive  in  oom,  and  con- 
tain ^od  pastures.  Towards  tbe  northern  extremity  tbe 
land  rises  graduallyinto  the  Ochill  Hills,  which  traverse 
tfie  coun^  ftom  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  fUmish  some  pasturage 
for  ibeep.  Tbe  woodlands  cover  about  ftOO  acres,  and  at 
least  8000  acres  are  laid  out  in  plantations.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  state  of  continual  improvement ;  lime  manure  and 
thrashing  machines  are  used  on  almost  every  fitrm.  Tbe 
highlands  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  countyyield  an  abundant 
supply  of  several  valuable  minerals.  The  annual  produce 
of  cmI  is  about  130,000  tons.  There  are  also  quarries 
of  freestone,  granite,  and  iron-stone  which  contains  from 
20  to  30  per  oent  of  iron..  Silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt; 
antimony^  arsenic,  agates,  pebbles,  and  topazes,  have  been 
ibund,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  working.  Sereml  excellent  roads  intersect  the 
county,  and  there  are  numerous  creeks  along  the  Forth 
which  we  used  by  the  fishermen.  The  chief  barbours  are 
those  of  the  two  principal  towns  of  the  county,  Alloa  and 
Clackmannan.  The  population  in  1831  was  14,729. 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross  together  send  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.^ 

CLA'DXUS,  a  genua  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
ftmily  TentbrediniOD.  Technical  cnaraeters : — ^Aii^nnsB 
about  tiie  same  I^igth  as  tbe  body,  ciliated  beneath,  and 
nine-jointed ;  the  two  basal  joints  shmt,  the  third  joint  with 
a  protuberance  beneath  at  the  base,  and  a  branch  thrown 
out  from  the  upper  side  at  the  apex ;  the  foiuth  and  fifth 
have  likewise  the  last-mentioned  process ;  and  in  tiie  sixth 
and  sevendi  it  ia  rudimentaiy.  In  the  fbmale  all  these  pro- 
OBoses  are  wanting  excepting  the  one  on  the  underside  of  the 
third  joint  Wings  witb  one  marginal  and  three  sub -mar- 
ginal cells;  tarsi  simple.  ' 

Cladiiu  difformiM,  when  tbe  wings  are  expanded,  mea- 
sures in  width  about  one  third  of  an  inch ;  it  is  Uaek, 
with  the  tibisB  and  tarsi  pale  yellow.  This  q^eeies  nay  be 
oonsidered  the  type  of  the  gnus,  it  inhalnts  tins  counby, 
but  ia  net  eommon. 


CLADOBATKS.  {Ttpaia.'' 

CLAGENFURTu,  a  ciide  in  the  eaattfn  dhnte  of 

the  Austrian  duchy  of  Carinthia  (formerly  Lower  Qmn- 
thia),  and  in  the  nortili-east  part  of  the  kingdom  of  lllyria, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  S^ria,  and  containa 
about  1500  square  miles,  9  towns,  14  market-towns,  1616 
villages,  and  27,000  houses.  Although  very  mountainous, 
and  traversed  by  the  Alps  both  in  tbe  interior  and  along 
tbe  tnnatien,  its  valleys  are  extremely  fertile,  and  produce 
com,  fruits,  and  flax.  The  decUvitieB  of  the  moimtains  are 
clothed  wiUi  rich  woods.  There  are  above  732,121  yochs 
(about  488,000  acres)  of  arable  land.  The  Drave  in  its 
course  through  this  circle  receives  the  Glan,  Chirk,  Le- 
vant, Fella,  Wiesbacb,  and  many  smaller  mountain  streams. 
The  latest  lake  is  the  Wiirth,  or  Lake  of  Cbeeufiirth, 
which  is  about  ten  mOee  in  Iragth,  and  supplies  the  canal 
Iwding  to  the  chief  town,  CSagenfrirth.  The  principal 
mountains  of  the  southern  chain  are  the  high  Loibel 
(4300  feet)  and  the  Great  Predl  of  the  northern  chains, 
the  Eisenbut,  and  the  Gruftkogel.  The  air  is  {lure  and 
salubrious,  but  in  the  mountainous  districts  Cretins,  or  as 
they  are  here  called  Fexes,  ore  frequently  met  with.  Mi- 
nerals are  very  abundant  especially  silver,  lead,  and  iron. 
According  to  an  average  return  of  ten  years,  the  annual 
produce  of  silver  is  155  marks;  lead,  982  ewt;  litharge, 
165  cwt;  iron,  9730  tons;  alum,  339  cwt;  quicksilver, 
33,600  lbs.  (according  to  others  as  much  as  168,000  lbs.) 
Next  to  agriculture,  mining  and  smelting  are  tbe  moat 
important  resources  of  the  inhabitants;  there  are  in  this 
eirele  1  silver,  1  copper,  3  lead,  4  inn  mines,  3  quarries  of 
marble,  and  3  coal-pits,  beades  numerous  smelting  houses. 
&c.  The  population  in  1813  was  162,759:  at  present  it 
amounts  to  about  180,000  inlubitants. 

CLAGENFURTH  (in  Corinthian.  Zelany),  tbe  capi- 
tal of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  in  the  circle  of  Clagen- 
fhrth,  is  situated  on  the  river  Glan,  in  an  extensive  plain, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  snow-topped  mountains  of 
Carintlua,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1554  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  isthe  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Gurk,  and  the  seat  of 
the  court  of  appeal  for  the  province  of  Ijtibach.  Its  modem 
name  has  been  sometimes  derived  from  Claudia  or  (Ilaudi- 
sorum,  from  the  emperor  Oaudius— hence  Cladenfort,  then 
Clagenfort,  and  subsequently  its  present  deugnation.  Tbe 
town  was  the  proper^  of  the  crown  till  1518,  when  ibe 
emperor,  Maximilian  L,  gave  it  to  the  state  of  Carinthia 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fiutress  fbr  tbedefenee  of  the 
country.  Soon  afterwards  tbe  canal  from  the  lakcWurth, 
or  lake  of  (Hagenfurth,  to  the  town  (nearly  three  milee  in 
length)  was  opened  at  tbe  expense  of  the  dtizens,  and  the 
fortifications  extended  as  tbe  town  was  enlarged— espe- 
ciallv  after  the  greet  conflagrations  in  1535, 1723,  and  1796, 
to  which  the  town  is  indebted  for  its  present  fine  and  regular 
appearance.  The  ramparts,  gates,  and  ditches  were  levelled 
in  1809.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  is  adorned  with 
many  handsome  public  buildings,  the  palaces  of  Princes 
Rosenberg  and  Por^a,  and  of  the  prince  bishop  of  Gurk ; 
which  last  contains  fine  collections  of  paintings,  minerals, 
&c  than  are  five  public  squares,  three  of  which  are  em- 
bellished with  monuments~one  a  statue  in  lead  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  an  obeliak  erected  by  ttw  bishop  of  Gurk  in 
honour  of  the  Bmpermr  Fhmcis  L,  aa  occasion  of  the  peace 
of  Presbu^.  The  other  buildings  of  note  are  Burg 
and  the  house  of  avemU}*,  the  law  courts,  the  lyceum  anid 
library,  a  gymnasium,  and  one  theatre.  There  is  also  an 
Ursuline  convent,  a  normal  school,  an  agrieiiltural  society, 
two  hospitals,  infirmaries,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  house  of  in- 
dustry, a  workhouse,  and  house  of  ootrection.  Of  tbe 
seven  churches  in  the  town,  the  civic  church  is  remark- 
able for  its  fine  bold  tower,  the  galiery  of  wtdch  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  over  the  town  and  its  picturesque 
environs.  The  population  is  aoout  9300 ;  many  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  manufactures,  particularly  fine  woollens, 
silks,  and  white,  lead.  There  is  also  a  considerable  transit 
trade.  46<*  36' N.  Ut,  14°  2^  E.  long.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  baths  of  StLanihard,  3540  above  the  sea,  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  chain  which  s^iarates  the  eucle  Clagen- 
frirth  teom  that  of  Villach:  they  are  ooU,  and  ueite  an 
appetite. 

CLAIRAXTT,  ALEXIS  CLAXJDB  (sometimes  qwtt 
Claiiault;  we  have  taken  tbe  spelling  from  the  title  of  hit 
own  works),  was  bom  at  Paris,  May  7, 1713.  His  fiuber. 
John  Baptist  Clairaut,  was  a  teacba-of  mathematica.  Tbe 
aariypioftoi«>.yofflie^fejB^^i^ef|^gfeattwted 
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than  in  any  other  smiilar  cue,  by  the  actual  appearance  of 
his  celebrated  treatiBe  on  Curvea  .of  Double  Curvature,  in 
1731,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  aeramnanied  by 
the  usual  official  recommendations,  vhich  prove  tnat  it  vas 
ready  for  the  press  tro  yeara  before :  it  is  said  to  have  been 
begun  when  be  vas  only  thirteen  years  old.  He  read  the 
Ctmic  SectimiB  of  De  L'Hdpital*  ind  iliio  the  'Inflniments 
P&tita  *  of  the  same  author,  ^en  he  was  only  ten  years 
old ;  a  tact  which  we  should  have  forbom  to  state,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  evidence  contained  in  the  treatise  just 
cited,  and  in  this  &ct,  of  public  notoriety,  that  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years  be  presented  a  ipemoir  on  aome  remarkalMe 
curveH  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  removed  all  doubts 
as  to  its  authcursbip  by  his  personal  explanations. 

In  1731,  being  then  under  the  l^al  age,  Clairaut  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  fOTmed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Maupertuia,  and  commenced  at 
this  period  lus  researdies  on  the  figure  of  the  earth.  In 
173?  he  accompanied  Maupotuis,  Camus,  Lemonnier,  &c, 
in  their  expedition  to  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of  mea- 
suring a  degree  of-  the  mendian.  (See  the  articles  connected 
with  the  F&iinof  the  Earth.)  This  measure  baa  flrequently 
been  caim&ni  as  of  little  nlue:  it  must  however  be  ie> 
marked,  that  such  an  opinion  has  been  formed  on  the 
stzragth  of  discnmancieB  which  were  sufficiently  apparent 
to  the  measurers  tnemselvee,  and  which  caused  them  to  re- 
view all  their  operationa ;  as  also,  that  circumstances  con- 
nected with  local  attractions  are  fully  sufficient  to  explain 
the  whole  difficulty.  The  work  of  Clairaut  on  the  Figure  of 
the  Earth  appeared  in  1743,  and  was  reprinted  in  1808.  It 
contains  the  remarkable  discovery  which  is  usually  called 
Clairaut's  Theorem.  Considering  the  earth  as  an  elliptic 
spheroid,  it  should  seem  that  the  variation  of  gravity  on  the 
sur&ce  would  depend  upon  the  law  otilensity  of  the  interior 
strata.   But  Clairaut  showed  that  this  variation  ia  alto- 

fetbei  independent  of  the  law  of  density,  and  may  be  de- 
uced from  a  knowledge  oMm  form  of  the  exterior  surfece. 
In  this  theorem,  the  second  and  higher  powers  of  the 
eccentricitv  are  rejected.  Hr.  Airy  (in  an  early  volume  of 
the  *  Camwidge  'Dransaetions')  has  shown  that  it  remains 
true  when  the  aigher  powers  are  taken  into  account. 

In  1750  Clairaut  gained  the  {Hize  of  the  Petersburg 
Academy  for  his  papw  on  the  Theory  of  the  Moon.  It  is 
more  essential  for  us  here  to  state  the  position  which  be 
occupies  among  the  successors  of  Newton,  than  to  enter 
into  details  which  are  better  suited  to  other  articles. 
Newton  bad  left  one  prominent  point  of  the  lunar  theory 
altogether  unexplained  by  hu  theory  of  ^^nvitation, 
namely,  the  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee,  of  which,  though 
able  to  assirn  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  phenomenon  of 
progression,  ne  was  not  able  to  deduce  more  than  half  the 

aoanti^  of  the  phenomenon.  Clatnut  at  forst  concluded 
lat  the  law  of  gravitation  was  incompletely  expressed ; 
hut  further  consideration,  and  more  extensive  application  of 
analyus,  showed  that  the  whole  motion  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Newtonian  supposition  of  mutual  at- 
traction. In  two  points  of  view,  thwefore,  as  the  first  who 
applied  what  is  now  called  the  modem  an^yais  to  the  pro- 
blem of  the  lunar  motion,  and  as  the  first  who  added  an 
unexplained  phenomenon  to  the  theory  which  Newton  had 
left,  Clairaut  stands  in  a  coospieuous  position. 

Clairaut  was  the  first  who  applied  the  Newtonian  theory 
to  the  motion  of  comets,  in  reference  to  the  pertiubation 
of  their  motiiHuby  the  attraction  of  the  planets.  In  1757 
astronomers  b^an  to  expect  the -ftilfllment  of  Halley'a  pre- 
diction idative  to  the  comet  whose  ^mearance  has  now 
onee  mm  excited  public  curiosity.  Luande  proposed  to 
CUirant  to  imdertake  the  actiul  oompntation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  Jtqnter's  action  on  the  comet  during  a  revolution, 
■nia  oftred  his  assistance  in  the  dnidgeiry  of  the  wcrk.  Far 
manner  in  which  this  enormous  labour  was  executed 
the  reader  may  consult  the  artiole  '  Halley's  Comet,*  it 
the  'Companion  to  the  Almaoao  for  1835.'  The  resa  > 
was  that  Clairaut's  i»«diction  came  very  near  the  truth  ; 
the  return  of  tiie  comej,  was  at  first  placed  in  November, 
1758 ;  in  that  month  Clairaut  predicted  that  it  would  arrive 
at  its  luarest  pcnnt  to  the  sun  about  April  13,  1759,  stating 
that  he  might  possibly  be  wrong  by  a  month.  The  obscorved 
perihelion  of  the  comet  was  on  the  13th  of  March.  The 
eiror  would  have  been  considerably  less  if  the  existence  of 
Uranus,  and  a  more  coneet  value  of  the  mass  of  Saturn, 
ni4  bean  known. 
The  figure  <tf  the  earth,  the  theory  of  the  moon,  and 


Halley's  comet,  are  the  three  prominent  points  on  which  the 
fome  of  Clairaut  rests.  We  might  mention  his  wrark  on 
Geometry,  drawn  up,  it  is  said,  for  the  use  of  Madame  du 
Chastellet :  his  Elements  of  Algebra,  remarkable  at  the 
time  for  the  abandonment  of  the  dc^;matical  fbrm  in  which 
it  was  customary  to  write  elementary  works  j  and  many 
papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  containii^  severu 
remarkable  diacoTCries  in  pure  mathematics.  But  we  shall 
pass  on  to  some  notice  of  nis  career  in  connexion  with  that 
of  D'AlemberL  These  two  great  men  were  rivals  in  their 
scientiflo  labours,  and  thotucfa  their  disputes  never  passed 
the  bounds  of  coxulesy,  the  mb  of  each,  with  respect  to  the 
other,  was  either  armed  truce  or  open  war.  The  characters 
ofthetwowffl-eessentiallyopposite:  Clairaut  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  of  high  polish,  ana  who  took  great  care  never  to  offend 
the  self-love  orany  one :  D'AleinI»rt  was  blunt  and  rude, 
though  essentially  weU-meaning  and  kind ;  if  we  may  use 
such  acolloquial  phrase,  he  'stood  no  nonsense ;'  faime  mieux 
Stre  ineivit  qu'ennutfS  was  his  avowed  maxim.  Clairaut 
was  always  in  the  world,  desirous  to  shine,  and  to  unite  the 
man  of  fashion  with  thephilosopher,  of  all  which  IVAlem- 
bert  was  the  reverse.  Tiie  attacks  usually  came  fhim  the 
latter,  confined  entirdy  to  the  writing^  of  his  opponent: 
and  he  was  flrequentiy  right,  beii^  a  thinker  oi  a  more  safe 
and  cautious  order  than  Clairaut,  who  was  more  than  onre 
too  hasty.  For  instance,  when  Clairaut  took  the  whole 
revolution  of  Halley's  onnet;  or  more  than  fifty  years,  as 
the  unit  of  which  the  errar  committed  by  him  should  be 
considered  as  a  f^tion,  D*  Alembert  asserted  that  the  mag* 
nitude  of  the  latter  should  be  compared,  in  the  estimation  of 

firecifiion,  with  the  difference  between  two  successive  revo- 
utions,  or  about  a  year  and  a  half  Later  analysts,  atid 
Laplace  in  particular,  have  considered  that  lyAlembert  was 
rignt.  The  preceding  comparison  is  drawn  from  Bossut 
(Hist.  de»  Math.),  who  was  the  personal  friend  and  the  de- 
cided eulogist  of  both.  He  adds  that  the  polished  charactei 
of  Clairaut  procured  him  an  existence  and  a  conudwatbii 
in  the  great  world  which  talent  alone  would  not  haw  8u£ 
flced  to  gain ;  and  more  than  insinuates  that  disupation 
destroyea  his  c(mstitution.  However  this  may  b^  Cfairaut 
died  at  Paris,  Ma^  17,  1765.  at  the  age  of  flffy-two.  He  was 
never  maixud:  hu  fkther  (who  survived  him  a  short  time) 
bad  a  very  numerous  family,  of  whom  only  one  daughter 
survived.  (See  the  Eloge  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy ; 
the  liifo,  by  Laoroix,  in  the  Biog.  Umv. ;  and  the  work  of 
Bossut,  above  cited.) 

The  works  of  (TIairaut,  independently  of  Memoirs  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy,  are — 1.  *  Recherches  sur  les  CJourbes 
k  double  Oourbure;*  Paris,  173).  2.  'EUmens  de  Gr^o- 
mfitrie;'  Paris,  1741 ;  and  various  editions  up  to  1765.  3.- 
'  La  Figure  de  la  Tone  d^termin  V  &c  (Account  of  the 
Lapland  Measure,  by  Maupertuia,  Clairaut,  &c.);  Puis, 
1738 ;  in  Latin,  by  Zeller ;  Leipzig.  174S.  4.  '  La  IhSor^ 
de  la  Figure  de  laTcnej*  Pans,  17<13;  again  m  1808.  5. 
'El^mens  d'Al^bre;*  Vaca,  1746-  agam  in  1760  Ctres 
estimte.'  Lacroix) ;  again  in  1797  aiid  1801  (marked  sixtii 
edition),  by  Gamier,  with  a  Preliminary  Treatise  on  Arith- 
metio.  6.  *  Th^rie  de  la  Lune;'  St  Fetersbiu^,  1752, 
(prize  essay)  second  edition,  1765.  7.  'Tables  de  la  Lune,* 
&c;  Paris,  1754, n^ubli8hedwith(6.) in  1765.  8.  'Th€orie 
du  Mouvement  des  Comites ;  *  Paris,  1 760 ;  the  account  "of 
the  great  process  relative  to  Halley's  comet  D'Alemhert 
wrote  against  this  in  the  '  Joum.  En^cl..'  February,  1761 ; 
Clairaut  replied  in  the  'Joum.  des  Sav.,*  June.  1761.  9. 
'Recherches  sur  la  ComSte,'  &c.,  St.  Fetersbu^,  17G2, 
(Supplement  to  8).  10.  *  Explication  des  PHncipaux  Phe- 
nomenes,  &c. ;  *  compiled  by  Madame  du  Oiastellet  from 
Claiittut's  instructions,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  her  trans- 
tttun  of  Newton;  Pteis,  )7fi9    ^THAaiBLUR,  Madams 

(jLAlRVAUX,  a  small  town  m  France,  m  tne  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Aube.  It  is 
surrounded  by  woods  and  mountains,  which  were  once  the 
pnmer^  of  the  (Sstertian  abbey,  one  of  the  most  antient 
and  renowned  of  that  order.  This  abbey  was  founded,  a.d. 
1 1 1 5,  by  a  detachment  of  the  religious  of  tiie  abbey  of  Ct 
teaux.  the  chief  establishment  of  the  order,  under  St.  Ber- 
nard. The  possessions  of  the  abbey,  which  comprehended  the 
wild  and  once  uneulttvuted  valley  of  Absinthe,  in  which 
it  was  situated,  were  originally  due  to  the  liberality  of 
Hugues,  count  ai  Troyes,  the  first  benefoctor  of  the  establish- 
ment They  wexft  augmented  by  others  to  such  an  extent,  that 
at  tiM  time  of  St  Benard^s  death  (aj^  l^A^^t^W  of 
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Ghimuz  eontained  flve  hundred  moak%  or,  aeeordiiig  to 
other  statements,  seven  hundred.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
©entury  ^ere  were  tmly  about  fifty  or  six^  monks,  twenty 
lay  hrethron*  and  forty  servants,  or  thereabouts.  The  abbey 
had  depending  upon  it,  previous  to  the  French  revolution, 
eighteen  regmar  abbeys  of  men  and  twenty-eight  of  Tomen, 
and  forty-one  abbeys  held  in  commendam,  aU  in  France ; 
besides  rortyahbeys,  whether  of  monks  or  nuns,  in  foreign 
countries.  The  revenue  of  the  monastery  was  90,000  livrfls, 
or  about  37fi0/.  The  church  was  deemed  a  chef-d'oeuvre, 
and  there  was  a  gallerv  with  some  good  pdntin^.  The 
abbey  is  now  usea  as  a  nouse  of  correction,  in  which  2000 
prisoners  are  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  different 
stuffs.  A  flunous  tun,  'the  tun  of  St  Bernard,'  said  to 
contain  eight  hundred  tons  of  wine,  is  still  preserved. 

Glass  and  paper  are  made  in  ibe  town  of  Clairvaux.  beer 
is  brewed,  and  iron  is  wrought.  (Expilly ;  Reichard ;  Die- 
tionnaire  Vniversel  de  la  ^ance.) 

CLAKIS.   [Bebniclb  Goosb.] 

CLAMECY.  or^CLAMENCY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the 
department  of?{i2vre,  at  the  junction  of  the  Beuvron  with 
tho  Yonne,  110  vnles  S.S.E.  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  in 
47'  27'  N.  lat,  and  3°  30'  E.  long.  The  popuUtion  of 
Qamecy  amounted  in  1832  to  4926  for  the  town  itself  or 
5539  for  the  whole  commune.  Considerable  trade  is  carried 
on,  and  the  town  is  considered  wealthy  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  Earthenware  and  woollen  cloth  are  the  cluef  manu- 
&ctures ;  to  which  we  may  add  leather,  paper,  and  g^ovee. 
The  woollens  ure  manu&ctured  of  the  wool  grown  m  the 
neighbourhood,  mingled  with  that  of  Bourgogne.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  fertile  in  erain  and  pastui&e.  Clamecy 
is  the  place  fVom  which  the  Yonne  is  employed  for  floating 
timber  down  to  Paris;  the  navigation  does  not  commence 
till  near  Auxerr^  which  ,is  many  miles  lower  doim  the 
stream. 

Oamecy  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  which  con- 
tained, in  1832,  70,3S1  inhabitants. 

CLAN,  in  Ciaelic  CUmn^  which  is  said  to  signify  chil- 
dren or  deseei\dants.  The  word  has  been  loi^  adopted  as 
English.  Milton  says, 

'.Th«]r  uoDud  flag 
Of  rach  Ui  betloii,  in  theli  Hnral  «lAiu,t.&c. 

Par.  Lod,  iL  90L 

The  clans  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  iamilies,  or 
rather  tribi^  all  the  memben  of  which  bear  the  same  sur- 
name, and  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  cconmon 
ancestor,  of  whom  the  chief  of  the  clan  is  the  lineal  repre- 
sentative. *  Being  divided,*  sa^s  Camden,  speakii^  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders, '  into  iamilies,  which  they  call  clans, 
what  with  plundering  and  murderii^,  they  commit  such 
barbarous  outrages,  uat  their  savage  cruelty  hath  made 
the  law  necessary  which  enacts,  that  if  one  of  any  clan 
hath  committed  a  trespass  the  rest  shall  repair  the  damage, 
or  whoever  of  them  is  taken  shall  suffra  death.'  Some 
clans  however  are  divided  into  several  branches,  each  of 
which  has  its  particular  surname.  According  to  Colonel 
Stewart,  in  his  *  Sketches  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and 
Present  State  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland'  (2  vols.  Svo. 
Edinb.  1822),  p.  24,  thissumome,  peculiar  to  the  branch, 
is  called  the  nm  cwfu;  that  tM  genealogiicBl  surname, 
being  derived  from  the  Christian  name  or  other  des^- 
nation  of  Um  onoestor  of  the  branch.  It  is  the  name  geue- 
rally  used  in  common  conversation ;  but  every  Highluider 
in  writing  his  signature,  and  also  for  the  most  part,  when 
he  has  to  mention  another  person  in  writing,  uses  the  name 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  clan.  Host  of  the  Highland 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  designations  pectmar  to 
them  as  chiefs  or  their  clans,  which  in  their  own  country 
no  feudal  titles  or  distinctions,  however  exalted,  are  alloweA 
to  efface.  'Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  surname,'  sajn 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (note  to  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  il), 
*  which  were  chiefly  used  in  the  intercourse  with  the  low- 
lands, every  Hishland  chief  had  an  epithet  expressive  of 
hjs  patriarchal  dignity  as  head  of  the  clan,  and  which  was 
common  to  all  his  predocewors  and  auoeessot^  as  Pha- 
raoh to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Arsaoes  to  those  of  Parthia. 
Tb  is  name  was  usually  a  patronymic,  expressive  of  his  de- 
scent tttsm  the  founder  crf^the  fiunily.  Thus  the  duke  of 
Argyle  is  called  Mac  Galium  Hore^  or  the  Son  of  Colin  the 
Great.  Sometimes  however  it  is  derived  from  annorial 
distinctions,  or  the  memorv  of  some  great  feat :  thus  Lord 
Seafbrtb,  as  chief  A  Ae  Mackenzies,  or-Clan-Kenne^  bears 
the  epithet  of  dibH-Kie,  or  BudCt-Headj  as  representative 


of  CUin  FitigeraUl,  fimnder  of  ^  ftmihr,  «lio  «md  tta 

Scottish  king  when  endangered  W  a  stae 

Although  the  chieftainship  of  the  clan  now  desoendi 
regularly  from  father  to  son  or  other  heir  male,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  m  antient  times  the  custom  of  tanistry 
prevailed  among  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  as  it  did  down 
to  a  comparatively  recent  date  amoi^[  the  Irish.  [Buhon 
Laws,  p.  383.] 

The  common  prefix  of  the  Soottish  patronymics  of  clans, 
as  every  body  knows,  is  Mac,  that  of  the  Iridi  (f — both 
signifying  son,  or  at  least  descendant.  But  many  Irish 
names  abo  bc^nn  with  Mac,  and  some  with  the  synony- 
mouB Norman  Fits,  thesame  word  with  the  modem  Ftendi 
Fila  andthevtteorspito  used  as  an  affix  in  tho  same  sense 
by  the  Russians.  Seven!  of  the  Scottish  dans  however 
have  flumames  in  which  the  oomnum  pr^x  does  not  im- 
pear — as,  for  instancy  the  Stewarts,  the  Gordons,  the 
Kobertsons,  the  Oamerons,  the  Campbells,  the  Chisholms. 
Several  of  these  are  generally  understood  not  to  be  or 
Celtic  descent  Indeed  the  tnbes  inhabiting  the  southern 
borders  of  Scotland,  whose  connexion  with  and  dependence 
upon  their  chiefe  used  to  be  neariy  the  same  with  what  pre- 
vailed in  the  Hi^dands  (see  the  Introduction  to  Scott' 
Mimtrelsy  qf  the  Scottish  Border),  are  often  also  iamiliarly 
spoken  <tf  as  clans.  Soott,  in  the  battle  canto  of  Harmion. 
says, 

■AialBrtlhaBMM, 

Of  galUnt  Omdoiw  awnir  a  oM, 
JUA  maxxy  a  ataMMni  BaiaBMh  nan. 
And  maay  m  run«d  Bonier  elan. 
WUhBiuiUer  and  yAXb.  Home.* 

And  the  old  Seottuh  statutes,  passed  in  tiw  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  relating  the  Borders,  speak  '  dans  having  cap- 
tains and  diieftainB,  whom  on  ihvs  depend,  oft-times  against 
the  wills  of  their  landlords.'  'Of  .coune,'  says  Scott,  re- 
ferring toacts  passed  in  1574  and  1587,  '  thc^  lawa  looked 
less  to  the  feuwl  superior  than  to  the  chieftain  of  the  name, 
for  the  restraint  of  the  disorderly  tribes ;  and  it  is  repeat- 
edly enacted,  that  the  head  of  the  clan  should  be  first  (nlled 
upon  to  deliver  those  of  his  sept  who  ^uld  commit  any 
trennss,  and  ibaX  on  lus  failure  to  do  so  he  should  be  liable 
to  the  injured  party  in  fliU  redress.'  (fiUrodueti(m  to  Bor- 
der Mimtrelty.) 

According  to  Colonel  Stewart  {Sketehet,  &c.,  voL  L),  the 
Gaelic  clans  of  Scotland  occupy  the  counties  of  Suther- 
land, Caithness,  Roaa,  Inverness,  Cromarty,  Nairn,  Ajttyle, 
Bute,  and  the  Hebrides,  with  part  <^  Moray,  Banff;  Stirlii^, 
Perth,  Dumbarton,  Aberdeen,  and  Angus.  He  has  given  a 
map  Scotland,  in  which  the  locality  of  neh  dan  is  marked ; 
and  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of  his  work  he  de- 
scribes and  examines  tho  system  of  clanship  and  its  conse- 
quences. In  his  seocmd  volume.  Appendix  Q  is  on  the 
Distinctive  Patronymics  of  the  Clans.  In  Robert  Patten's 
'History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715'  (3rd  edit.  8vo.  Loud. 
1745),  pp.  191—199,  is  given  *  A  List  of  the  most  consider- 
able Chiefb  in  Scotland,  and  the  number  of  men  they  can 
raise,  with  an  account  of  their  disposition  for  or  a^nst  the 
government,*  which  includes  the  clans.  'Note,'  says  fatten, 
'  that  all  the  chiefs  in  Scotland  are  chiefe  of  clans,  properly 
so  speaking,  whether  noblemen  or  gentlemen ;  but  com- 
monly the  last  onl^  are  called  the  dans,  andparticnlaily  those 
of  thran  who  live  m  the  north  and  vest  H^Hilands  and  Isles.' 
Patten's  list  may  be  otnnpared  with  a  *]femorial  on  tiie 
Military  Strength  of  the  Clans,'  whieh  Golond  Stewart  has 
printed  in  his  Appendix  G,  and  whieh  be  conceives  to  have 
been  drawn  up  a  short  time  before  the  rebellion  of  1745 
by  Presidrat  Forbes.  Bishop  Nicolson  has  printed  in  his 
'  Sootti^  Historical  Library  from  Bell'sMS.  'Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Cumberland,'  a  catalogue  of  the  chiefs 
and  clans  of  what  was  called  the  west  border  of  the  south 
of  Scotland,  that  in  1547  submitted  and  gave  pledges  to 
Lord  Wharton,  who  had  overrun  the  country,  that  they 
would  serve  the  king  of  En^nd,  with  the  number  of  fol- 
lowers they  could  command  annexed  to  the  name  of  each. 
It  has  been  transferred  by  Scott  to  a  note  on  his  *  Introduc- 
tum  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy,'  along  with  a  list  of  the  eas^ 
bmrder  ehiefr  who  did  homi^  the  same  year  to  Hhb  duke 
o^Somerset,  from  William  nUmi's  Diary  of  the  dnke's  ex- 
pedition, originally  |»inted  in  1 548,  andrepiinted  in  Dalyell's 
'  Fragments  of  Scottish  Historv.' 

In  Chambers's  'Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland*  (iSmo.. 
Edinb.  1826,  pp.  246—256)  may  be  found  a  collection, 
which  the  writer,  however,  admits  to  be  very  meagre  and 
defective,  of  the  shigai^^^f both 
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of,  the  Highlanda  Utd  the  Borden.  On  this  sutgeot  see 
also  Coiimel  Stewart's'Appendix  D.  Id  Mr.  Chunben's 
curious  Tohune  (pp.  197—246)  are  collected  and  illustrated 
the  eharaotwiatie  epithets  proTerbially  applied  to  many  of 
the  clans  and  other  Sootti^  fiunilies ;  such  as  the  Gay 
Gordons,  the  Greedy  Campbells,  the  Dirty  Daliymples,  the 
Gallant  Grahams,  the  I^^t  Lindsays,  the  Mamy  Mori- 
sons,  the  Hauehtr  Haimltons,  the  Stiudy  Armstrongs, 
the  Saucy  Scots,  Uie  Gentle  Johnsons,  the  Lucky  Duob, 
the  Setona  TaU  and  Proud,  the  Wild  Macraws,  the  Hand- 
some Hays,  the  Thuty  Boyd%  the  Hnehle-moVd  Muirays, 
&e. 

No  comply  faisttoy  of  the  Scottish  Oaxa,  as  6r  as 
we  are  awue^  has  been  compiled.  But  there  are  several  his- 
twies  of  particular  dans,  ooth  printed  and  manuscript 
The  second  part  of  William  Buchanan  of  AuchmaPs 

*  Hist<^  of  the  Antient  Surname  of  Buchanan'  (12mo., 
Glasgow,  1 793)  consists  of  a  '  Brief  Enquiry  into  the 
Genealogy  and  Present  State  of  Ancient  Scottish  Sur- 
names,* and  contains  the  legendary  or  traditional  history  of 
most  of  the  principal  clans.   There  is  also  a  work  entitled 

*  Antiquity  of  the  Macs,  Clans,  and  Bodotria,'  by  the  Reve- 
rend John  Lane  Buchanan,  A.  M.,  missionary  ministtf  to 
the  Isles  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  of  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  copy-  In  a  newly  established  periodical 
publicationi  entitled '  Transactions  of  the  lona  Club,*  8to., 
Edinb^  1834,  &o.,  consisting  of  *  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Al- 
buiicis,*  then  is  printed  (vc£  I,  pp.  90 — 63),  wifli  a  transla^ 
tion  and  notes,  a  Gaelic  aceount  of  the  genecdoraes  of  the 
H^hland  clans,  ttom  a  MS.  which  appears  to  nave  been 
written  about  the  year  1440.  In  his  concluding  note  the 
editor  observes,  *It  would  occupy  too  much  space  here  to 
enter  into  any  detail  of  the  very  imp(»1ant  effects  which 
this  MS.  must  produce  upon  the  question  of  the  ormn  of 
the  Highland  cIeou  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it 
seems  to  establish  three  very  remarkable  facts: — 1.  The 
existence  at  a  very  early  period  of  a  tradition  in  the  H^;h- 
lands  of  the  common  origin  of  all  the  Hi^and  clans ; — 
2.  The  comparatively  late  invention  of  many  of  the  traditi- 
onary origins  of  the  different  clans  at  present  believed ; — 
and  3.  The  natural  relationship  of  various  clans  which  have 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  altogether  unconnected.' 

The  system  of  dauship  as  it  stiU  subnsts  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  making  ^wance  for  the  modifications 
it  has  reemved  team  the  feudalism,  in  res^t  to  the  tenure 
of  raoperty  suporinduced  upon  its  original  purely  patri- 
archal character,  is  essentially  the  same  state  of  socie^  that 
baa  always  prevailed  among  the  wandering  Arabs  and 
Tartars  of  the  East.  Gibbon's  description  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  Tartars,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Scythian  hordes, 
ill  his  46th  chapter,  wotild,  in  great  part,  suit  the  state  of 
thingn  in  the  Highlands,  at  least  as  it  remained  down  to 
the  rebellion  of  1745.  Since  that  attempt,  and  the  mea- 
sures which  the  government  was  induced  to  take  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  the  old  8[Hrit  of  clanship  has  considerably 
ncrlined'   

CLAPPERTON,  HUGH,  was  bqrn  in  1788.  at  Annan, 
in  Dmnfinesshire,  N.B.,  where  his  fetiier  was  settiled  as  a 
surgeon  and  countrr  practitioner.  After  receiving  the  rudi- 
mento  of  a  plain  education,  with  some  instruction  in  ma- 
thematics, he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  being 
bound  ammntice  in  a  merchant-ship  that  sailed  between 
liverpool  and  America.  After  making  several  vt^ages  he 
was  impressed  and  sent  on  board  a  man-of-war  as  a  com- 
mon seaman.  Fortunately  Clapperton  had  an  uncle,  a 
captain  of  marines,  tiirough  whose  interest  with  the  naval 
commaiLlers  then  in  commission  in  the  Mediterranean,  he 
was  put  on  the  quarter-deck  and  made  a  midshipttian.  In 
this  capacity  he  gave  splendid  proofs  both  of  fortitude  and 
courage.  In  1814  he  went  to  Upper  Canada,  and  some 
time  after  his  arrival  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tmant,  and  aroranted  to  the  commsod  <^a  schooner  belong- 
ing to  the  Bnmh  flotiUa  on  the  la^  In  1817,  this  flotilla 
havii^  been  dismantled,  lieutenant  Clapperton  returned 
borne  on  half-pav.  He  amused  himself  in  his  native  dis- 
trict with  shooting  and  fishing,  until  1820,  when  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh  and  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Dr. 
Oudney,  whoee  mind  was  absorbed  by  the  subject  of  African 
discovery.  In  1823  he  was  employed  by  Lord  Bathurst,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Oudney  and  the  late  Major  Denham, 
to  make  a  journey  to  Timbuctoo,  in  central  Africa.  The 
doctor  died  at  an  early  stage  of  the  journey  in  Januarv, 
1824.  Pltoceeding  south  from  IVipoli,  on  the  Meditaranean, 


bv  Musfeia,  and  by  Zangalia,  on  the  east  of  the  great  .alu 
Tchad,  Clapperton,  after  great  sufferings,  reached  Saccatoog 
where  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back.  He  and  Denham  de- 
termined the  posiuons  of  the  kin^oms  of  Mand^ra,  Bour 
nou,  and  Housaa,  and  of  their  chief  towns,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  ascertain  the  course  and  tenuination  of  the 
Niger — the  main  object  of  the  expedition.  From  their  ex- 
'l>erience  they  gave  rather  a  fiivourable  notion  of  the  civiliia- 
tion  and  hospitality  of  some  of  the  nations  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  who  had  been  previously  set  down  as  ferocioiu 
savages.  Their  description  of  lake  Tchad,  with  the  huge 
hippopotami  in  it^  and  the  elefbants  and  other  wild  animids 
on  Its  shores,  is  exceedingly  interestiiu;.  On  the  22d  Jun^ 
1825,  socm  after  his  retom  to  En^&nd,  C^perton  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  commander,  aim  lengagea  afanost  im* 
mediatdy  to  start  afresh  on  the  same  perilous  joum^.  Hii 
companions  were  Captain  Pearce,  R.N.,  Mr.  Dickson,  and 
Dr.  Mfflrison,  a  navy  sui^n  and  naturalist ;  the  party  was 
attended  by  Richard  Luider,  Dawson,  and  two  or  three 
oth»  servants.  This  time  Clapperton  penetrated  into  Africa 
from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  The  party  landed  in  the 
B^ht  of  Benin  on  the  28th  of  November,  182fi,  and  pro- 
ceeded inland  fivm  Badagry,  December  7 ;  but  they  luul 
scarcely  moved  from  the  shore  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  usual  maladies  of  l^e  country.  Dawson  died  at  Tshow, 
not  fer  from  Badagry,  and  Captain  Pearce  soon  after,  at 
Siu:w&.  Dr.  Morrison,  who  had  returned  towards  1h»  coast, 
eziBiedat  Jannah.  The  survivors,  meeting  with  great  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  from  the  natives,  reached  Katanga, 
the  capital  oiVarilm.  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1826.  Tatj 
proceeded  to  the  great  commercial  eityof  Kano,  and  thence^ 
bearing  to  the  west,  went  to  Sarcatoo,  which  Clapperton 
had  reached  from  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean  on  Ins  former 
journey.  [Africa.]  Here  Bello,  the  king  or  chief  of  the 
countiy,  detained  his  old  acquaintance  on  account  of  wars 
carr^g  on,  and  (it  is  said)  at  the  jealous  su^estions  of 
the  Dey  of  Tripoli,  who  rewesented  the  English  as  aiming 
at  the  possession  of  all  Africa.  Clapperton  s  vigtHtius  con- 
stitution gave  way  under  the  effects  of  the  climate  and 
privation,  and  he  died  of  dysentery  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1827,  at  Chungary,  a  village  four  miles  from  Saccatoo. 

(Narrative  of  TVmeti  and  Ditcoveriet  in  Northern  and 
Central  Africa  in  tht  yeart  1822,  1823,  1824,  by  Major 
Denham,  Cwnmander  Clapperton,  and  the  late  I>r.  Oudney, 
4to.,  Lond.,  1826.— Jburnof  of  a  Second  Expeditwn  into 
the  hiterior  4ffioa>  &c->  bv  the  late  Commander  C3ap- 
perton.  4to.,  Lond.  1829.  To  this  volume  a  Memoir  of 
his  Life  is  prefixed.— -Aeeontr  Captain  Clapperton'e 
Latt  Expedition  to  Africa,  by  Richard  Lander,  his  ftithftil 
servant,  and  only  surviving  member  of  the  Bxjtedition. 
2  vols.,  small  8vo.,  IiOnd.  1830.) 

CLARE,  a  maritime  coun^  of  the  province  of  Munster, 
in  Ireland :  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Galway , 
on  the  east  and  south  by  the  -  Shannon,  which  separates  it 
from  the  counties  of  Tipperan%  limerick,  and  Kerey ;  and 
oa  the irwt  1^ the  Ayamtic Oosui.  Thegnatest  loigth, 
ftom  Loop  Head  on  loe  south-west  to  the  Gwny  ooundary 
on  the  north-east,  is  67}^ miles;  neatest  breadth,  from 
Bbck  Head  on  it»  north-vrest  to  Bunratty  on  the  south' 
east,  is  3Sf  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  by  Beaufort  at 
1 1 95  English  square  miles,  or  765,042  statute  acres.*  Gross 
population,  in  1821,  208,089 ;  do.  in  1831,  258,322. 

The  Burl^  of  this  conn^  is  extrettiel^  irregidar.  The 
h^h  lands  occupy  about  150  square  miles,  included  between 
the  Shannon  on  the  east  and  the  Galway  boimduy  on  the 
north.  Here  the  Slieve  Baughta  mountains  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  from  2000  to  2500  feet  This  group  stretehes  into 
the  adjoining  coun^,  and  contains  t&ee  prinopal  con- 
nected lakes :  Loch  Teroig,  on  the  boundary  of  Clare  and 
Galway ;  Loch  Gran^,  iarther  south  in  the  centre  of  the 
group;  and  Loeh  0*Gfrady,  between  Looh  Graney  and  that 
expansion  of  the  Shannon  called  Loch  Derg  in  the  east), 
into  which  titie  waters  of  the  district  discharge  themselves 
by  the  Scariff  river  at  the  village  and  ereek  of  the  same 
name.  Southward  from  the  Slieve  Baughta  group  extends 
a  mountainous  tract  of  less  elevation,  wmch  runs  with  little 
interruption  from  Scariff  on  the  north  to  Bunrat^  ou  the 
south,  where  the  waters  of  Loch  Breedy,  Loch  Doon,  Loch 
ClooiUea.  and  several  other  lakes,  lying  along  tlie  western 
border  of  the  range,  discharge  themselves  by  the  Ougamee 
river  into  the  Slmnnon.   The  chief  drain  of  the  eastern 
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Mrt  of  diti  diatriot  is  the  Blaelnrater,  -which  ialls  into  the 
Shaamoa  a  little  above  Limerick.  West  of  these  groups, 
and  occupying  the  central  dlBtrict  of  Clare,  there  is  a  com- 
paratiTely  level  country  stretching  north  and  south,  the 
waters  of  which,  collected  from  Lochs  Inchiquin,  Tedan^ 
Inchicronane,  Oromore,  Ballyally,  and  several  others,  unite 
about  the  centre  of  the  county  and  form  the  Fergus,  a  fine 
navigable  river,  vhich.  augmented  by  the  Clareen  at  Ennis, 
the  county  town,  flows  due  south  hy  Clare,  and,  after  fbim- 
ing  a  lai^  ssstuary  with  numerous  idandB  aAd  excellent 
anchorage^  unites  with  the  Shannon  about  e^t  mileB 
met  ofBunratty.  The  junction  of  these  rivers  forms  a 
very  noble  expanse  of  water.  The  remainder  of  the  oountyi 
from  Loch  Buneah  in  the  north  to  Clanderalangh  in  the 
south,  and  thence  westward  to  the  ocean,  is  occupied  by 
high  lands,  the  waters  ftom  which  flow  chiefly  into  the 
Atlantic  by  the  DunbegandEnnistymondrivers.  Of  these 
heights  the  principal  is  Callan  mountain,  rising  westward 
from  Ennis,  over  Milltown,  a  small  but  flouriuiing  coast 
town  situated  about  midway  on  the  western  line  of  sea 
coast  Clare  has  a  much  greater  extent  of  coast  line  than  any 
other  county  in  Ireland.  From  Scariff,  on  the  Shannon,  to 
Gurranrue.  on  Galway  bay^  the  whole  length  of  coast  line 
ii  230  English  miles*  of  which  about  140  lie  along  the 
Shannon,  and  80  on  liie  ooaat  of  the  Atlantic  This  coast, 
from  Kaek  Head  on  tiie  north  to  Xioop  Head  on  the  south, 
a  direct  line  of  nearly  60  English  mile^  has  only  two  har- 
bours, and  these  not  capable  of  sheltering  vesseu  of  more 
than  50  to  100  tons.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  bays 
or  fishing  stations  of  Kilkea,  Dunb^Milltown  and  Lisca- 
nor,  the  whole  coast  is  iron-bound.  The  Reverend  James 
Kenny,  in  bis  statistical  account  of  the  union  of  Kilma- 
naheen,  states  that  the  cliff  on  which  the  signal  tower  of 
Mofaer  is  erected  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  909  feet 
high,  and  that  the  rock  somewhat  to  the  eastward  proved 
uponthesamemeaaurement  to  be  1009  feetbigh.  The  cliffs 
averue  100  feet  in  height  and  in  some  places,  asatBaltard 
and  Moher,  present  a  feee  of  rock  of  500,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  of  1000  fee^  against  which,  during  a^de,  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  beat  with  astonishing  fury.  Numerous  isUndSj 
and  detached  stacks  of  rock  mark  the  devastating  effects  or 
these  storms,  which  have  disconnected  ttiem  from  the  main 
land.  During  a  storm  from  the  Atlantic  the  waves  have 
been  driven  from  the  bay  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  at  Kilkea,  a 
h^ht  of  more  than  100  feet,  and,  rushing  down  the  green 
fields  which  back  the  precipice,  have  fellen  mto  the  little  river 
at  the  inland  fbot  of  the  hm.  (  Two  Montki  at  Kilkea, 
Dublin,  1836.)*  Where  there  is  a  beach,  as  at  Moore 
Bay  and  Dunbe^  the  aw^  causes  a  constant  surf.  As  boats 
built  in  the  usuu  manner  could  not  live  in  such  a  sea,  the 
people  of  the  coast  employ  a  sort  of  canoe,  formed  of  tarred 
canvuB  nreod  on  a  wicker  ftame,  called  a  oom^A,  similar 
to  the  maeveMel  used  bytheantient  Britons.  InthesetbOT 
ftequently  go  50  or  100  miles  out  to  sea,  and  venture  with 
littfe  dsogw  among  rocks  and  shoals  where  anyvessdlesi 
idiable  would  go  to  pieces.  A  rent  in  the  canvass  is  repaired 
bjr  dirii^  the  edges  and  applying  a  fresh  piece  of  doth, 
spread  with  hot  jntch,  to  the  outside.  From  the  dangerous 
cnaracter  of  the  coast  some  derive  the  appellation  of  llal- 
bay,  by  which  the  indentation  extending  from  Dunb^  to 
Liscann-  is  known. 

The  shore  of  the  Shannon,  commencing  from  Loop  Head, 
hae  numerous  creeks,  which  might  be  renaered  useM  either 
as  asylum  harbours  or  stations  of  trade ;  but  at  present 
there  is  no  security  fbr  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  m  hard 
weather  nearer  to  Loop  Head  than  the  anchorages  of  the 
F^ua.  At  OarrigahoK;  a  small  vinage  immediately  under 
Xmofft  is  a  flihing  pier,  and  at  Trilrn«b,  a  very  prosperous 
place,  about  half  way  between  Carrigaholt  end  the  Feigus,  is 
a  pier  with  a  imi^  on  a  good  scale,  and  every  fecility  fer  the 
eonstraotion  «  an  exoeUent  harbour ;  but,  unta  the  pier  is 
carried  ftrther  forward  towards  a  neighbouring  islajid,  so 
as  to  screen  shippii^  from  the  soudieny  win^  the  road- 
stead cannot  be  counted  secure.  '  I  will  hm  observe,' says 
Captain  MudgSb  in  his  report  (1831-2), '  that  tli^  wrt  of 
the  Shanon  fsaiposed  to  the  whole ooean  svell;  uwsea, 

•  •  Ism  *M  Un  aur  teMd  or  Ob  faiM  Witt  wUA  Hm  waiH  or  Iha 
aM  in  tepdM  W  WMlm  iloiBa,  wbon  It  li  kaown  that  eabM  of  UaMtoM 
mli,lD(vUkrtlBdhaMl«,  vatlinwB  upon  l«d|M  of  nekMveral  Itot 
U^DMiDodlaBi  ndiltlMHma  place  my  iMMrakbuitarofwctei-woni 
MooMrMim  of  Ikn  «■»  tOQB  la  wHgbt,  thrawB  alam  10  Int  U|h  «eiaM 
■  •«wUbB7.btswbfehSihMn«i  Qwdto  hn^ftom  thcicboati,  wdirhm 
thab  tanmn  qoay,  wmuumWd  vith  hnU.  nauiu  maa j  ymidt  Ikon  tba  ata: 
tUi  baaoHnmliritUBaaBanoiTaf  maBylMniat  piaNDt*  (DuUon'a 


which  sets  in  such  a  continuance  of  southerly  or  westerly 
winds,  baffles  all  description,  esi>eciany  when  accompanied 
by  the  "  rollers,"  a  periodical  visitation  *  at  such  times  the 
swell  will  break  IniSand  13  fathoms  water,  or  wherever 
there  may  happen  to  be  any  foul  ground.'  Eastward  from 
Kilrush  the  Shannon,  which  at  its  entrance  is  ten  En^ish 
miles  in  width,  b^ns  to  contract ;  but  after  sweeping  in  a 
comparativdy  narrow  and  very  deep  channel  rouna  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Cuuderaula^  between  which  and  the  shore  of 
limerick  is  the  race  of  Tu-bert,  it  expands  again  to  a  widUi 
of  several  miles  at  its  confluence  with  the  Fergus,  about  ten 
mites  ferttier  inland.  The  entrance  of  the  Fergus  lies  h&< 
tween  Innismurry  island  on  the  west,  and  Rinana  point  on 
the  east  The  estuary  is  here  five  miles  wide.  Towards  the 
western  side  it  is  encumbered  by  islands,  of  which  there 
are  eight  considerable  ones  covering  about  four  square 
miles.  These  islands  are  surrounded  with  weed  and  sand- 
banks, and  contract  the  shipchannel  to  a  breadth  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  channel  is  safe  for  vessels 
drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water :  and  on  the  mud  banks  at 
either  side  a  ship  may  atall  times  ground  with  safety.  The 
tide  here  seldom  runs  more  than  Similes  per  hour.  In  the 
channel  .there  are  good  anchorages  in  from  three  to  six  fii- 
thoms  water.  The  existing  dangers  and  drawbacks  are  so  tri- 
fling that  a  very  small  expenditure  of  money  would  render 
the  Fe]^;us,frx)m  its  junction  wi^  the  Shannon  to  the  bridge 
of  Clare,  one  of  the  safest  and  best  navigations  in  Ireland. 
From  the  Shannon  to  Clare  the  river  is  called  the  Lower 
Fergus,  and  from  Clare  to  Ennis  the  Upper  Fetvns.  Hie 
Upper  is  a  deep  and  quiet  piece  of  water,  more  like  a  large 
canal  than  a  river.  It  is  separated  from  the  Lower  Fergus 
by  a  ledge  of  rock  on  which  the  butments  of  the  bridge  of 
Clare  ore  built  This  natural  dam  keeps  the  upper  pi^  of 
the  river  constantly  full  and  navigable  to  Ennis,  the  county 
town,  three  miles  distant  The  least  water  in  any  part  of 
the  Upper  Fergus  during  summer  is  13  to  14  feet,  and 
generuly  18  to  21^  and  the  average  width  of  the  rim  150 
leet  By  ooineeting  the  navintiona  of  these  two  natural 
canals,  Ennis  would  he  brou^t  into  an  eaqr  and  cheap 
communication  with  Limerick,  and  the  immense  expense 
hitherto  incurred  by  the  ihrmers  of  Clare  in  transporting 
their  goods  overland  to  a  market  would  be  most  materially 
reduced.  It  is  affirmed  that  an  outlay  of  400£  to  500/. 
would  give  the  merchants  of  Ennis  the  means  of  avoiding 
12«.  6(£per  ton  carriage  on  grain  which  they  now  export 
from  Limerick.  So  great  was  the  expense  of  land  carnage 
in  this  district,  in  1830,  that  coals,  burned  in  Limerick  at 
21s.  per  ton,  cost  in  Ennis  35f .,  while  all  the  iron  brought 
overland  to  this,  the  assize  town  of  a  large  county,  incuircd 
the  enormous  charge  of  8cC  per  hundred  for  carnage  alone. 
The  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  Fergus  has  nowever 
been  taken  up  with  great  spirit  by  many  <ff  the  influential 
readent  genby,  and  a  final  report  is  now  in  course  of 
bong  maae  on  this  branch  as  wdl  as  on  iB  the  other 
braiwhes  of  the  na\isation  of  the  Shannon  by  oommis- 
sioners  ap}>ointed  by  Government  Eight  miles  east  from 
Rinana  point  is  the  Ougarnee,  up  which  the  tide  flows  to 
Six-mile  Bridge,  but  the  vicinity  of  Umerick  renders  its 
navigable  eapabilities  of  little  importance.  One  suburb  of 
limerick  liM  in  the  county  of  Uare,  as  well  as  the  chief 
lines  of  canal  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  is 
continued  fh)m  that  city  to  KiUaloe.  Hie  whole  of  the 
shore  of  Loch  Derg  ftom  KiUaloe  to  Scariff  might  be  ren- 
dered available  for  stations  of  commerce ;  but  uie  present 
trade  on  the  Shannon,  although  latterly  much  increased, 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  extensive  to  bring  these  c^abilitiea 
into  use.  It  has  betm  proposed  to  cuta  canal  from  Soaiift 
by  Loch  Gran^  through  the  valteys  of  the  fflieve  Baughta 
mountains  and  the  flat  country  beyond  to  the  of  Gal- 
way, and  also  fron  Foolanisherry  bay,  near  Kilnuh,  fliroi^h 
the  flat  tract  of  bog  that  extentu  northward  to  Dunbeg  on 
the  Atlantic,  so  as  to  give  access  to  the  Shannon  to  veuels 
embayed  in  Halbu',  without  doubUng  the  dangerous  pro- 
montory of  Loop  Head ;  but  no  attempt  has  yetltipen  made 
to  carry  either  scheme  into  efiect 

The  roads  of  this  county  are  perhaps  worse  than  in  any 
other  county  of  Ireland,  which  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the 
corrupt  system  under  which  the  grand  jury  assessment 
were  ibrmerly  applied.  The  evils'of  this  system  are  now 
removed  by  the  appointment  of  s  county  surveyor,  who 
superintends  the  application  of  the  public  money,  and 
without  whose  sanotion  no  presentment  can  be  levied.  Coor 
siderable  sums  have  latter^  ^'T^^^'Q^f^  Coon- 
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munooen  of  Public  Works  for  the  constructioii  of  roads 
and  bribes  in  this  county ;  the  Bums  advanced  being  re- 
paid hy  instabnenta  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
The  climate  is  remarl^If  healdiy.   Instances  of  lon- 

Svity  am  very  frequent.  In  1 82i  there  were  in  the  single 
rony  of  Bunratty  eight  individuals,  four  males  and  ibur 
ftmalea,  eadi  npwmrds  of  100  years  fii  age.  The  county  is 
in  genenl  nnuh  nnoaed,  partioidarly  to  violent  gales 
from  the  Atlantia.  Inwt  and  mow  smlwa  continue  long. 
In  the  sheltered  portions  o/the  eastern  district,  the  dimate 
is  moist  and  very  mild.  Myrtles,  both  broad  and  narrow- 
leafed,  have  been  known  to  attain  a  height  of  upwards  of 
ei^teen  feet  in  the  open  air  at  Bunratly. 

With  regard  to  the  geology  of  Clare,  no  map  exhibiting 
more  than  the  limits  (h  the  limestone  district  has  yet  ap- 
peared. The  Slieve  Baughta  mountains  consist  of  a 
nucleus  of 'clay-slate,  supporting  flanks  of  sandstone,  in- 
truded through  a  break  in  the  surrounding  limestone  plain, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Slieve  Bloom  range  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  limestone.  Which  insulates 
this  mountainous  district,  .spreads  westward  over  the  more 
level  basin  of  the  Fergus,  and  rises  into  very  m^ed  ele- 
vations towarda  the  Galway  boundary  on  the  ntnui-west 
Beyond  the  basin  of  the  Fe^pis  commenoes  an  extensiTe 
rlay-slate  uid  trap  jbrmalion,  which  stretches  westward 
from  the  limestone  field  to  the  waters  d  the  Atlantic,  to 
which  it  presents  those  precipitous  escarpments  of  the 
coaat-line.  The  whole  of  tnis  coast  abounds  in  phenomena 
of  the  greatest  interest,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been 
described. 

Beds  of  ironstone  and  several  strata  of  coal  occur  upon 
Mount  Callan ;  a  seam  of  coal,  three  feet  thick,  appears  in 
the  face  of  the  rock  a  little  above  high-water  mark  over 
liscanor  Bay,  near  Ennistymond ;  and  again,  near  Mutton 
Island,  both  inland  and  on  the  shore  of  Afalbay ;  another 
seam  appears  in  the  bed  of  a  river  near  Carrigaholt,  as  also 
at  Fierggh  Bay,  Lemadufi^  and  Longhill  Ferry.  Iron  ore  is 
found  at  several  places,  and  in  considerable  quantities  on 
the  Malbay  coast,  on  the  'banks  of  the  Ar^aUas,  a  f^der 
of  the  Fei^us  flowing  ftcm  the  east,  on  the  shmre  of  Lis- 
canor Bay  adjaoent  to  the  eoal  tract,  between  Cbrroftn  and 
Ennis  in  the  centre  at  the  county,  and  in  several  o^er 
places.  Rich  lead  ore  abounds  in  the  limestone  district, 
porticularly  in  the  moimtainous  parts  of  the  barony  of 
Birren  in  the  north  of  the  county.  Copper  pyrites  is  plen- 
tiful in  the  same  barony.  Manganese  is  found  at  Ennisty- 
mond, Carrigaholt,  Cross,  and  other  places  on  the  sea-coast 
Chalybeate  waters  abound  in  the  diatrict  westward  from 
the  sources  of  the  Fe^^  Very  flne  black  marble  has 
been  raised  at  Cra^hath,  near  Ennis;  it  takes  a  high 
polish,  and  is  free  from  spots.  On  the  shore  of  Loch  Graney 
is  foimd  a  hard  crystolliue  sand,  much  used  fbr  scythe 
boards,  which  are  gEeatly  BuperioT  to  those  brought  from 
England.  The  coast  from  Kurush  to  Canigaholt  abounds 
with  excellent  slate  and  flag  quarries.  There  are  also 
quarries  of  flag  of  a  good  quality  at  Ennistymond.  The 
Broadford  slates  from  this  county  have  long  been  celebrated, 
and  are  considered  nearly  eqiud  to  the  but  Wel^;  an 
inferior  article  is  obtained  from  the  date  quarries  at 
Killaloe.  ' 

The  characters  of  the  different  poils  correspond  to  the 
characteristic  geological  division.  In  the  schistose  end 
trachyte  districts  the  soil  is  cold  and  moory ;  in  the  cal- 
careous region  warm  and  friable,  thoi^h  light;  on  the 
borders  of  the  different  tracts,  especially  of  the  da.ty  and  cal- 
careous, deep  and  loamy.  The  extent  of  poor  aoU  is  much 
greater  than  XbaX  of  even  middling  quahty ;  but  in  some 
districts  then  are  detached  spots  <»  very  remu'bble  rieh- 
nessk  Then  are  usually  situated  along  the  banks  of  the 
large  rivers,  and  are  lishle  to  periodical  mnndationB.  They 
are  called  eotcaghs  or  eorcasses,  a  word  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  Sugluh  provinoial  term  bottoms.  Six  tons  <^ 
prime  hay  are  frequently  produced  frton  the  Irish  acre  on 
these  rich  levels,  and  eight  tons  per  acre  have  been  occa- 
sionally mowed.  The  substratum  is  either  a  black  or  a 
blue  alluvial  clay,  resting  on  limestone  gravel :  the  black 
eorcass  is  preferred  for  tillage,  as  being  £ier ;  the  blue  for 
meadow  and  pasture.  They  lie  chiefly  along  the  Shannon 
and  Fergus  from  limerick  westward,  in  some  places  ex~ 
^ding  inland  to  a  considerable  distance.  They  ere  com- 
puted at  about  30,000  araee  in  alL  One  tract  of  uncommon 
richness,  eallodlVadree,  or  the  King's  Land,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  prirata  patrimony  of  the  nmous  Brian  Boioimh. 


The  rent  of  corcasses  varies  from  3  to  7^  guineas  per  Irish 
acre.   Another  species  of  rich  grazing  land  of  frequent 
occurrence  here  as  well  as  in  Galway,  is  the  turlogh,  or 
periodical  lake,  an  accumulation  of  water  either  forced  up- 
ward bv  subterranean  channels,  or  fermed  by  surface- watera 
which  have  no  outlet  These  floods  lie  ia  the  turlogh  during 
the  winter,  and  leave  it  prepared  for  the  most  abundaiu 
vegetation  in  the  gprinf.  lnoneofthflMturioghi,48lnsh 
acres  in  extent,  near  lulfenora,  on  the  north-western  boun- 
dary of  Uie  limestone  district,  the  proprietor  has  fUt^ned 
in  one  year  42  large  onn  and  44  sheep,  besides  graxing  17 
horses  and  a  number  of  swine ;  and  in  the  Mlowing  year 
has  sold  off  it,  in  fine  condition,  100  two-year  old  bnUo^cs, 
and  16  or  17  horses.  Hie  whole  of  this  calcareous  tract 
abounds  with  subterraneous  communicationa  through  wbidi 
the  water  passes  from  lake  to  lake,  as  at  the  sources  of  the 
Fergus,  or  rises  to  the  sur&oe  and  fi)rms  temporary  pools 
and  turloghs.  The  barony  of  Buirin,  which  comprises  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  limestone  field  of  Clare,  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  district  in  Ireland.  Here 
the  bare  limestone  rock  rises  to  the  surftuw  in  aU  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  give  the  whole  district  the  appearance  at 
being  covered  with  a  white  cement    The  country  is 
everywhere  very  ru^sed  and  faflly,  and  tiie  worst  supplied 
with  water  of  any  inlnlsnd.  !bianarea<tftw«ntyBi^ish 
miles  by  ten,  there  is  but  one  stream  mnning  to  the  sea, 
and  that  has  a  course  of  barely  eight  miles.  Another 
rivulet  near  it  disappears  under  the  crust  of  limestone  after 
a  course  of  three  miles.   The  only  supply  of  water  in  tiie 
interior  is  by  turl<^hs.   One  of  these  at  Kilcomey,  a  plaee 
remote  from  any  river,  is  fed  by  a  periodical  stream  issuing 
each  winter  from  a  cave  in  the  vicinity.   In  the  last  cen- 
tury this  curious  cave  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Lucas,  who  bos  given  an  interesting  account  of  it  in 
the  *  Phflosophtcal  Transactions'  for  January,  1740,  No. 
456,  p.  360.   Notwithstanding  its  sterile  appearance,  this 
county  is  far  from  being  unproductive.   In  tne  crevices  of 
the  limestone  rock  mrouts  a  very  sweet  and  nutritious 
grass,  particularly  well  suited  for  fettening  sheep.  Yarrow, 
white  clover,  trefoil,  cinqueflnl,  vim  anrea.  Juniper,  and 
yew,  grow  spontaneously  and  in  abundooo^  almniKh  in 
patdies.   Some  portions  of  the  gracing  land  set  Ibr  «L  pn 
Irish  acre ;  and  on  a  few  fiums  store  bullocks  are  fkttened 
for  the  Limerick  and  Cork  markets.   In  general  however 
the  land  is  set  for  very  low  rents,  and  by  the  bulk ;  and  is 
almost  solely  devoted  to  the  grazing  of  sheep,  as  this  stock 
does  not  require  a  copious  supply  of  water  like  black  cattle. 
The  prime  sheep-walks  here  are  estimated  at  above  10,006 
acres:  some  of  the  rocky  pastures  are  however  so  poor 
that  it  is  said  four  acres  will  not  feed  a  sheep.   The  supply 
of  fuel  is  equally  scanty,  there  being  little  or  no  bog ;  yet 
from  the  numerous  remains  of  castlea  in  all  parts  of  the 
barony,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  btiien  tniekly  inha- 
bited during  its  possession  by  the  old  Irish.  The  presmt 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  prooure  their  supply  (tf  turf  in 
boats,  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Qalway.  In  all  other 
parts  of  the  county  there  is  abundance  of  fuel,  parti* 
cularly  towards  the  south-west,  where  a  tract  of  hog,  con- 
taining 14,960  Irish,  or  about  24,000  English  acres,  extends 
from  tne  Shannon  at  Kilrush  to  the' shores  of  the  Atlantie 
at  Moore  Bay  and  Dunbeg.  Large  i^uantities  of  turf  are 
annnally  exported  from  the  Kilrush  side  to  Limerick.  This 
is  the  tract  through  which  it  was  proposed  to  cut  a  canal. 
It  is  estimated  to  be  reclaimable  at  an  expense  of  31,728^ 
There  is  no  limestone  in  this  part  of  the  county,  but  on 
inexhaustible  supply  of  sea-sand  can  be  had  at  Dimbeg: 
Notwithstanding  these  inducements  to  reclaim  the  portion 
of  this  great  tesot  not  neoessaiy  fer  purposes  of  turbary,  it 
still  remains  an  unprofitable  waste.  The  bo^  of  Donragti, 
eastward  from  the  Femis,  affords  the  prinopal  supply  of 
turbary  to  Bnna  and  Uan.   The  turf  is  ricked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Fergus,  and  thence  boated  to  market 
Although  the  county  is  at  present  very  bare  of  trees,  the 
b(^  a^und  in  timber.  A  fir-tree  measurjng  36  to  3J 
inches  in  diameter  by  68  feet  in  length  was  some  time 
since  raised  from  a  bog  near  Kilrush ;  and  it  had  lost  much 
of  its  original  bulk  1^  decay.  The  mode  of  finding  bog- 
timber  as  practised  here  is  rather  remarkable.   It  is  found 
that  the  dew  does  not  lie  on  the  port  of  the  bog  imme- 
diately above  a  tree,  as  it  does  elsewhere.   The  position  of 
a  piece  of  timber  can  thus  be  easily  ascertained  before  the 
dews  rise  in  the  momingj  when  tne  fini 
with  a  bog-anger,  oalled  in  Irfib  itr 
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vbether  the  vood  be  sound,  marlu  the  spot  with  a  spade, 
and  prooeeds  to  raise  the  timber  at  his  leisure.  Fir,  oak, 
iitd  yew,  are  the  chief  sorts  of  bc^-wood  found. 

^riculture,  although  rapidly  improving,  is  still  in  a 
backward  state.  Green  crops^  and  artificial  g;rasse8  have 
been  only  lately  introduced  to  any  considenble  extent. 
The  breed  of  sheep  remains  in  many  districts  unimproTed, 
from  a  prejudice  u^ainst  the  mutton  of  the  flner-woolled 
kinds.  The  general  breed  of  swine  is  verv  inferior.  The 
custom  of  &ttenin^  choice  hdfers  for  slaughtering  has  pre- 
vented the  attention  that  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  pro- 
Ti^ng  superior  breeders.  The  improved  breed  is  however 
extending ;  and  to  meet  with  stock  of  the  old  Irish  kind  is 
now  unusual  Bulls  have  been  imported  b^  many  of  ihe 
resident  ^try  from  Leicester,  Warwickshure^  aim  other 
grazing  districts  in  England ;  and  the  Uaek  cattle  now  soit 
to  market  from  their  prime  ^azing-lands  are  of  a  vary  im- 
proving breed.  In  the  grazing  districts  along  the  western 
coast  it  is  usual  to  stall  the  cattle  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  months,  as  ^pasture  is  completely  withered 
by  the  violence  of  the  Bea-stonna  that  beat  on  these  exposed 
uplands;  but  this  expedient  is  very  different  from  any  re- 
gular system  of  stall-feeding.  The  bad  state  of  the  roads 
still  renders  the  employment  of  asses  and  panniers  not  un- 
usual, and  in  general  the  small  jarmera'norfies  arc  badly 
fed  and  wofse  appointed.  , 

There  is  an  excellent  opening  for  the  establishment  of 
fisheries  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Kilrush  to  the 
bay  of  Galway.  Salmon  are  taken  in  great  quantities  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shragh  or  I>unb«^  river.  The  banks  of 
Baltard  affiird  excellent  turbot,  ooC  haddock,  hng,  dory, 
mackerel,  whiting,  and  pollocfc,  in  grmt  abundance.  In 
the  mouth  oi  the  Shaimon  is  a  regular  station  fi>r  the 
hernnffflshery.  The  oyster-beds  of  Burrin  are  celebrated 
in  the  DubUn  market.  Crabs,  lobsters,  and  shrimps  are 
caught  in  all  the  creulca ;  and  the  cliffs  along  the  whole 
western  coast  abound  with  samphire,  dilisk,  sloak,  and 
Carrigeen  moss.  Vast  quantities  of  sea-weed,  which  forms 
the  best  manure  for  the  slaty  soil  adjacent;  are  thrown  up 
by  every  tide  on  the  different  beaches  and  creeks. 

There  are  no.manu&ctures,  except  of  home-made  frieze 
for  the  use  of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  commerce  consists 
ehieflv  in  the  export  of  provisions.  Grain  and  pigs 
are  the  articles  usually  snipped  from  CarrigahoU;  Kil- 
Tuth,  and  Glaie,  which  an  the  only  ocporting  towns  in  the 
eonnty. 

The  exports  of  the  county  at  laxge,  in  the  year  1831,  as 
estimated  by  Captain  Mudge,  are  as  follows  r— 

Wheat  .    24,000  barrels,  or  3000  tons. 

Oats  .  .  96,000  „  8000  „ 
Barley  .    10,000       „        2000  „ 

Beans    .       .        „  „         300  „ 

Butter,  bacon,  and  cattle,  not  known. 

Lane  quantities  of  grain  are  sent  over  land  to  limerick ; 
pigs  also  are  driven  over  land  in  great  numbers. 
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Timh» 
Iron 
Salt  . 
Coala  . 
Slate  . 
Flags  . 
Bricks  . 
Whisky 
Earthenware 
Glass  . 
Sugar  , 
Tobacco 

Mercantile  goods  and) 
sundries    .         . ' 
and  about  200  tons  per  month  of  tatt  brought  to  market 
in  boats  by  the  Fergus. 

There  are  branches  of  the  provincial  and  agricultural 
and  commercial  banks  at  Ennis,  and  a  branch  of  the 
latter,  and  of  the  Limerick  national  bank,  at  Kilrush. 

Cliu«  is  divided  into  nine  b&ronies:  Tullagh  and  Bun- 
ratty  on  the  east;  Inchiquin  and  Islands  in  the  Centre,  the' 
latter  so  called  from  the  islands  of  the  Fergus  embraced 
by  it;  Burrin,  Corermore,  Ibrickan,  and  Moyferta,  ex- 
tending along  the  western  coast  from  Black  Head  on  the 
north  to  Loop  on  the  south,  and  Clanderlaw  east  of 
Moyferta,  between  it  and  the  barony  of  Islands.  The 
coun^  contains  the  entire  diocese  of  KOfenora,  the  greater 
porticm  of  the  diooese  of  Killaloe,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  diocese  of  lomerick.  It  contains  74  parishes,  forming 
28  benefices.  The  only  corporate  town  is  Snnis,  which 
formerly  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish,  and  now 
returns  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament  Kjlnish 
is  the  place  of  next  im^rtanoe.  Corrofin  (populat«n  900), 
Ennistymond  (population  1430)  Six-mile-Dndge  (popula- 
tion 149IX  ana  KiUaloe  (population  1411),  are  inconsi- 
derable places.  Tlie  coun^  returns  two  members  to  the 
imi>erial  parliament.  The  newspapers  which  circulate  in 
Clare  are  chiefly  printed  in  Limerick.  The  number  of 
stamps  issued  to  the  Clare  Journal  for  die  year  ending 
January,  1836,  was  11,484. 

The  assizes  for  the  countv  are  held  twice  avear  at  Ennis, 
where  is  a  new  and  good  county  gaoL  Inere  are  also 
bridewells  at  Ennistymond,  Kilrush,  Six-mile-bridge,  and 
TuUa.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  at  Limerick  comprises 
this  county,  which  pays  a  quota  of  the  annual  expense  pro- 
portioned to  the  numoer  or  paUents  sent  from  it  For  the 
year  1835  the  expense  was  1034/.  2ff.  7d^  the  number  of 

r&tients  being  63.  The  proportion  of  the  original  cost  of 
uilding  the  a^lum  paid  by  the  county  was  8955^.  Ss.  Id., 
the  gross  cost  being  30,200/.  17f.  2d.  Of  the  constabulary 
and  peace-preservation  forces,  417  are  employed  in  Clare, 
at  a  total  expense  of  1 5,987/.  9<.  4d.  for  the  year  1835.  Of 
the  expense  of  ™«imatning  the  constabula^  department, 
6479L  it.Sd.ia  ohaxgeeble  against  the  coun^ 
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The  civil  history  of  the  county  of  Clare  abounds  with 
interest;  but  we  can  only  ghtlce  at  the  chief  events.  Ori- 

Elnally  it  fora^pd  part  of  Connaught  but  in  the  year  298, 
ugaa  or  Lewy,  surnamed  Meann,  one  of  the  Dtu-Oassian 
successors  to  the  monarchy  of  Leath  Mogb,  finally  settled 
the  bounds  of  his  kingdom  to  the  limits  fixed  between 
Owin  More  and  Conn,  about  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury,  and  thus  included  it  in  Munster.  The  territory 
corresponding  with  the  present  county  of  daxe,  to- 
^thcr  with  the  ori^nal  patrimony  of  the  tribe  of  Gas, 
p:ist  of  the  Shannon,  waa  then  railed  Tuaidh  Muin  or 
T)i.;ini>nil,  tliat  is,  Norlh  Munster,  a  name  which  after- 


wards distinguished  it]  fh)m  Jar  Muin,  or  Onnond,'  ano 
Des  Muin  or  Desmond,  two  other  divisions  of  Munster  to 
the  east  and  south.  This  antient  Thomond  oomprefaended 
the  present  counties  of  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  limerick 
nearly,*   and   was  ever  after  accounted   the  aspecinl 

Strimony  of  the  tribe  of  Gag,  who  are  diatinguiihed  in 
ah  histoiy  u  the  Dal-gais,  in  opposition  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Oeven,  who  are  known  as  the  Esganaeht  of  Cashel. 
Befbre  the  year  1168,  antient  Ihomond  had  been  di 

■  Th*  bonndatlM  of  anUeAt  llioBund,  as  dcieimhied  by  Iba  tiaasy  at 

Dioma.  were,  ttom  Sligbe  DbU  in  Otiaij  on  Uie  Mit  to  Uw  Atlantic  ca  tW 
wpsl.  anil  (mm  thu  i(1«s  ot  Atimii  w  ^ncrlhitiCulM i  KiMkaltM  aid 

liwr Peal  •»  thaaotttii.  Tugi^iTeTbyVJVTOgrC 
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\iAei  into  modera  Thomoud  on  the  west,  and  Ormond  on  the 
east;  and  of  thii  latter  portion  his  younger  brother  Brian, 
suToamed  'of  the  Mouutaiir,'  was  king  at  the  accession  of 
Donnell  the  Great.  Donnell,  on  his  accession,  inhumanly 
put  out  his  brother's  eyes,  and  had  himself  proclaimed  king 
of  all  North  Munster.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Dermot 
Mac  Hurrogh,  king  of  Leinster,  the  inviter  of  the  adven- 
turers under  Strongbow ;  and  being  also  at  war  with  Rode- 
rick O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  an  heredita^  enemy, 
he  readily  availed  himself  of  the  proffiated  asaistance  of 
Robert  Fitz-Steidiett,  when  sent  ai  an  ally  his  fttther-in- 
law  Dermot  By  this  means  the  English  gamed  their  first 
footing  in  Munster,  a-d.  1171.  Next  year,  to  secure  so 
effectual  an  assistance  against  his  great  enemy,  Donnell  did 
homage  to  Henry  the  Second  soon  after  his  landing  at 
Waterford,  upon  which  an  English  garrison  was  planted 
in  Limerick ;  out  the  year  after,  repenting  of  his  allegiance 
on  some  provocation  received  ftx>m  his  new  allies,  ne  as- 
sailed the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  which  he  destroyed,  and  de- 
feated the  English  of  that  part  of  the  coimtiy  in  several 
engagements. 

la  the  year  1543  Morrogh  O'Brien,  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  at  raising  a  general  rebellion  with  O'Neill,  O'Don- 
nell,  and  O'Connor,  came  in  and  made  his  allegiance  to 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  renouncing  the  name  of  O'Brien, 
and  taking  the  title  of  Eari  of  Thomond,  with  the  style  of 
Baron  of  Inehiqiiin  for  his  eldest  son.  At  the  same  time 
he  surrendered  all  his  possessions  to  the  king,  and  received 
them  haeik  by  an  English  tenure,  as  also  did  O'Neill  and 
Mac  Wnitam  Burke,  who  were  at  the  same  time,  and  on 
smilar  terms,  created  earls  of  Tyrone  and  C3anrickard. 
By  the  articles  of  this  submission,  the  earl  a^eed  to  abjure 
ths  Irish  language,  to  bring  up  his  people  in  the  practice 
of  husbandry  and  tillage,  and  to  pay  none  but  legal  rents, 
&c.  From  iiim  descended  in  a  direct  line  the  fiimily  of 
Inchiquin,  several  of  whom  were  distinguished  leaders  in 
the  subsequent  wars,  particularly  Murrogh,  the  first  earl 
)ind  fifth  baron  Inchiquin,  a  celebrated  parliamentary  and 
nyalist  general  in  the  wars  from  1641  to  the  Restoration. 
Soon  after  the  fink  earl's  suhmisaion,  Thomond  was  made 
ikire-^mnd.  An  act  for  the  division  of  Connaught  into 
eranties  having  passed  (11  Eliz.,  c.  9),  Sir  Henry 
Bidne^  (others  say  Thomas  earl  of  Sussex)  plotted  out  six 
eonnties  beyond  the  Shannon,  of  which  daxe  was  one.  Its 
iiBt  division  was  into  eight  baronies,  different  both  in 
names  and  boundaries  from  the  present.  They  were  laid 
down  in  accordance  with  the  possessions  of'  the  then  prin- 
eipal  &milies,  namely,  the  Macnamaras  and  O'Gradys  on 
the  east,  the  O'Loughlins  on  the  north,  the  Mahons  and 
Mac  Mahons  and  CrDeas  on  the  west  and  south,  and  the 
O'Briens  of  the  earl's  immediate  connexion  in  the  central 
baronies.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  castles  are  enu- 
merated in  this  early  survey,  of  which  twenty  belonged  to 
difierent  gentlemen  of  the  fitmily  of  O'Loughlin,  m  the 
barony  of  Burrin  or  Granns  alone.  Upon  the  petition 
of  tlm  teoond  earl  of  Thomond,  1601,  the  county  of 
Clare  was  again  nAde  part  of  the  province  of  Munster, 
although  for  convenience  sake  it  continued  on  the  Connaught 
circuit  until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  The  ad- 
hesion of  Lord  Inchiquin,  the  most  inftuential  person  in 
Clare,  to  the  British  interest  during  the  wars  from  1641  to 
the  Restoration,  prevented  this  part  of  the  county  from  baling 
the  scene  of  any  militery  operations  of  importance.  Such 
as  did  oceur  were  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
Limerick.  Pursuant  to  an  ordinance  made  for  the 
satisfbction  of  adventurers  and  soldiers,  by  the  English 
parliament,  in  1653,  a  district  was  laid  out  along  the  sea- 
coast  of  all  Connaught,  iiusludine  this  county,  called  the 
mile-ltne,  from  its  being  in  breadth  nowhere  less  than  four 
miles  from  tho  sea,  b^wnd  whieh  in  the  interior  the  dis- 
possessed Irish  were  to  be  located,  and  in  vriiicli,  as  a 
barrier  between  the  msulated  Irish  and  the  sea,  the  adven- 
turers and  others  were  to  have  their  portions.  This  plan 
of  wholMale  transplantation  was  never  ftilly  carried  into 
effect  The  property  of  the  county  cannot  be  looked  on 
as  at  all  settled  until  after  ttie  Revolution  of  1688,  when 
the  disposal  of  the  new  forfeitures,  amounting  to  72,246 
profitable  acres,  Irish  measure,  valued  at  12,060/.  I7«.  per 
aiiDum,  introduced  a  new  and  permanent  proprietary. 
This  great  tract  of  country  was  principally  the  estate  of 
Darnel  Loid  Clare,  ot  Oarruaholt,  who  had  raised  a  regi- 
ment ot  ixtffMU,  and  fou^t  in  the  service  of  James  the 
Heeood  fron  Il»  cgaUMiieMMnt  of  dw  war  till  after  the 


battle  of  Auehrmi.  He  was  grandson  of  Sir  Daniel 
O'Brien,  who  had  forfeited  the  same  estates  in  1641,  and 
had  afterwards  been  restored  and  created  baron  of  Mogarta 
and  Viscount  Clare  by  Charles  the  Second  in  1662.  1^ 
other  principal  forfeiters,  in  1^8,  were  Donogh  Mac 
Namara,  Donogh  and  Tiege  O'Brien,  and  Redmond  Ma- 
grath.  The  rebellion  of  1798  scarcely  extended  to  this 
county.  During  the  present  century  Clare  was  for  a  time 
remarkable  for  agranan  disturbances,  now  happily  at  an 
end.  The  Clare  election  of  1828,  in  which  a  Roman  Car 
tholic  was  returned  to  the  imperial  parliament  pronriotts 
to  the  removal  of  the  disabilitiea  aflttcting  that  part  of 
tlie  population,  will  form  an  important  epoeh  in  biah 
history. 

Antiqmtiea.—'Theie  are  round  towers  at  Scattery  Island, 
off  Kilrush  (120  feet  h^h,  a  known  landmark  in  the  navi- 

fation  of  the  Shannon),  at  Drumcliff  in  the  barony  of 
glands,  at  Dysert  fthe  antient  Dysert  S'Dea)  and  Kilnaboy 
in  the  barony  of  Inchiquin,  and  at  Innis  C^iltre,  an  island 
in  the  creek  of  Scariff,  on  Loch  Derg.  Ilie  abbey  of 
Ennis,  which  the  famous  Tenli^h  O'Brien  enriched  in 
1306  with  bells,  crosses,  rich  embroidery,  and  painted  glass 
windows  {AnnaU  of  Innitfalien  and  Ceathercim  Foirdei- 
bach),  is  still  standing.  The  abbey  of  Quin,  in  the  Iwrony 
of  Bunratty,  about  five  miles  eaat  of  Ennis,  is  a  noUe  pile 
at  black  marble,  for  the  buildii^  of  which,  in  tiw  thirtemth 
century,  Comea  More  Macnamara,  ibe  founder,  ia  said  to 
have  been  created  a  prince  by  the  pope.  Bishop  Pbcocka 
describes  it  as  *  the  finest  and  most  entire  monastery  in 
Ireland.'  The  ruins  on  the  islands  of  Innis  Scattery  and 
Innis  Cailtre  are  also  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary. 
Cromlechs  are  numerous,  and  the  tomb  of  Conan  on  Mount 
(Lallan,  with  its  Ogham  inscription,  is  still  the  subject  of 
inquiry  and  dispute.  There  are  still  standing  118  castles, 
and  raths  in  all  directions.  The  original  documents  by 
which  different  contracts  were  made  here  under  the  Brehon 
law  are  extant,  particularly  the  rentals  of  Macnamara  and 
O'Brien.  Numerous  Iriui  MSS.  relatii^  to  this  county 
are  in  existence,  still  untraodated.  lltere  is  no  portion  of 
Ireland  so  well  calculated  to  afford  materiala  fiff  a  ooun^ 
history ;  yet  the  only  work  hitherto  publishod  on  the  snlgeet 
is  the  jmeagre  '  Statistical  Survey,  by  the  agent  at  the 
Rojnil  Dubhn  Society. 

The  character  of  the  people  is  like  that  «F  the  Irish  paa^ 
santiy  in  other  counties,  with  this  unfortunate  distinetaon. 
that  almost  all  authoritiea  concur  in  representing  tiw  paap 
santry  of  Clare  as  addicted  to  giving  untrue  teatinmiy  in 
courts  of  justice. 

Educalum. — The  dioceses  in  which  this  county  is  com* 
prehended  stand  only  24th  and  25th  among  the  32  dioceses 
of  Ireland.  The  number  of  schools  in  1820  was  215;  in 
1821  there  were  8159  males  and  3794  females  under  in- 
struction. As  the  returns  of  the  Coinmisaioners  of  Public 
Instruction  tat  1834  have  reference  to  eoelesiastical  divi- 
sions, see  KiunHORA  and  Kiu.alob,  within  which  dioceaas 
Clare  is  comprehended. 

The  coun^  expenses  an  levied  by  grand  Jury  aaaei*- 
menta.  The  annual  amount  levied  avenges,  on  a  return  of 
twen^  years  to  1839,  about  28,000/.  The  mode  of  applot- 
ment  is  liable  to  many  objections,  which  the  Ordnance 
Survey  now  in  progress  is  expected  to  remove.  A  map  of 
the  county,  on  a  s^de  of  one  uch  and  a  fourth  to  an  Iri^ 
mile,  was  executed  in  1787  by  Mr.  Henry  Pelham:  it  is 
not  accurate. 

iStati$tioal  Survey  of  the  County  qf  Clare;  Parochial 
Survey  of  Ireland ;  Beaufort's  Memoir  o/  a  Map  of  Irt- 
land;  Cox's  Hiitory  of  Ireland;  Vallancey's  Colier.tanea; 
Inglis's  Ireland  in  1834;  Reporte  of  the  Seeord  Commit- 
eion  for  Ireland;  Parliamentary  Reporte  and  Papere; 
MSS.  in  Britieh  Muaeam  and  in  iMrary  q/'  Royai  Mek 
Aeademf ;  Original  Qtmmmtieatioiu,) 

CLARE  ISLAND,  six  miles  in  length,  by  two  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  lies  off  the  coast  orthe  county  of  Mayo  in 
Ireland.  It  is  situated  about  midway  between  Achill  island 
on  the  north,  and  barony  of  Morisk  on  the  south,  and  in 
the  offing  of  Clew  Bay,  which  it  partially  shelters  from  the 
sweU  of  the  Atlantic.  The  island  rises  to  the  height  of 
2400  feet  towards  the  west,  where  its  shores  are  very  preci- 
pitous. It  is  included  in  the  paciUi  7f  Kilgever  and  barony 
of  Morisk,  and  in  1821  contained  257  houses  and  1395 
inhabitants.  In  1831  the  numbers  were — houses,  303; 
inhabitants,  1616.  In  1834  there  were  cm  the^isUnd  .two 
ichoola  in  connaxion  with  the  SdHM^KB 
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adoesting  from  89  to  120  young  peraoiu.  rhis  island  has 
been  beeutiAilly  modelled,  on  a  scale  of  Ibtu  kicbes  to  the 
mile,  by  Mr.  Bald.  The  model  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hoyal  DuUin  Society.     iBaporU  S^.,  Bald's  qf 

CLARK.  ST.,  NUNS  OF  THR  ORDER  OP,  other- 
vise  called  Poor  Clares.  The  Nuiu  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Glare  were  instituted  by  that  person  at  Assisi,  in  Italy, 
•eoording  to  Nevooiirt,  about  a.  d.  1912.  This  Order  was 
eonflrmea  by  Pope  Innoeent  IH.,  and,  after  him,  by  Pope 
Uonorius  III,  a.  d.  1323,  and  vas  subsequently  dirided  into 
a  atrietMr  and  a  looser  sort  (Newe.  Mepert  Eccksiatt^  Tol.i. 
■<lf.  d8S.)  *  St  C3an,'  s^  TamMr,  *  was  bora  in  the  same 
town  and  lived  at  the  same  time  with  St.  FianciB.  and  her 
nuns  obserring  St  FVancis*s  rule,  and  wearing  the  same 
eeleuied  habit  with  the  Fnmoiscan  FMan,  were  often  called 
Uinoressea,  and  their  house  without  Aldgate  (London), 
the  Minoriea.*  ^ey  were  probably  called  Poor  Qares  from 
theiK  Bcan^  endowments.  They  were  Ixought  into  Eng- 
land Toy  Blanob,  queen  of  Navarre,  who  was  wiib  to  Edmund 
earl  of  Lancaster,  Leioester,  and  Derby,  under  a  licence 
from  King  Edward  I.,  a-d.  1293,  and  were  seated  in  the 
house  alrcfidy  mentioned,  without  Aldgate.  Besides  this, 
there  were  only  three  other  houses  of  this  order  in  England, 
vis.,  Waterbeche  and  Denny  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Bmsyard  in  Suffolk.  The  total  of  the  clear  revenues  of 
this  order  in  England,  at  the  supjmssion  <^  idigious  houses, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  SM/.  ltf«.  fid.  {ASimattieon 
dngHc  new  edit,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1549 ;  Tanner's  Jtfofi/.  Monagt. 
Ref.  ^.  12-i-«fi ;  D*.  ¥ifB  Account  nftkt  Abkey  calkd  the 
Minoriea,  ArehtBulng.  vu.  xv.  p.  92 — 113-) 

C[4ARENCEUX,  tbe  name  of  one  of  the  provincial  kings- 
at-anos  in  the  Ileralda*  College.  It  is  uncertain  when  this 
offioe  was  flnt  created.  Anstis  and  Edmondson  think  it 
pnbable  that  it  was  by  Edward  III.,  but  Noble  thinks  it 
was  by  Henry  V.,  who,  {veferring  the  herald  of  his  brother 
Tbnnas,  Duke  of  Clarenoe,  constable  of  the  army,  created 
him  a  King  of  Anns,  by  the  title  of  Clareneeux,  and  placed 
the  smith  part  uf  England  under  his  care.  William  Horse- 
ley  was  so  created  by  Henry  V.,  and  Roger  Lygh  by  Henry 
VI.  Afterwards  it  sunk  into  the  office  of  a  herald  only, 
but  was  again  revived  in  tlie  roign  of  Edward  IV.  in  favour 
of  William  Hawkaalow,  who  had  however  the  west  of  Eng- 
land only  allotted  to  him  as  a  fffovince.  Six  Thomas  Holme, 
kDwht,  who  iuoeeeded  to  the  offioe  in  1476,  appears  to  have 
tHiT  first  ike  west,  sad  then  the  south  of  England,  as  the 
dirtdot  in  whieh  hb  was  to  give  armorial  bearings. 

The  Anns  of  Qarenseux  are.  Argent,  St.  George's  Cross, 
upon  a  chief  gules  a  lion  of  England  crowned  wiui  an  open 
crown,  fhe  Badge  is  the  same,  in  an  esoocbeon,  erowned 
with  a  crown  of  a  king  of  arms,  upon  a  ^«en  ground  on  one 
aide ;  and  on  tbo  other,  the  royal  arms  crowned  upon  a  white 
,  ground,  pendent  to  a  gold  chain,  w  simple  ribaiid. 

(Noble  s  mttortf  ^  U0  CoU^  t^Armti  4to.,  London, 
1804.  p.  61  etteq.) 

CL^BNDON,  LORDl  [Hydb.I 

CLARENDON,  THE  CONSTITUTIONS  OP,  were  cer- 
tain deelaxa^ry  ordinaneea  agreed  to  at  a  general  council  of 
the  nobility  and  prelatea  assembled  by  Henry  II.  at  bw  mlace 
or  manor  of  Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  year  1 184.  l^e 
ordinances  were  sixteen  in  number,  and  were  intended  to 
^flne  the  limits  between  civil  and  eoelesiastical  jurisdic- 
tiona.  to  prevent  the  further  encroachments  oi  the  dergy, 
and  to  abolififa  the  abuses  which  bad  arisen  fh<em  the  gra- 
dual and  increasing  usurpations  of  the  pope,  f  Howell's 
SItUe  Trials,  voL  u.,  p.  (46.) 

CLARBT,  a  name  used  in  England  to  denote  the  red 
wine  of  Medoo,  or,  more  correetly,  a  mixture  of  that  wine 
and  tome  other  description,  geneially  eithw  the  wine  of 
Beneoarb,  in  Spain,  or  some  ndl-bedied  win^  the  growth 
of  the  southern  d^nitmenai  ti  France,  in  order  to  suit  the 
taste  of  English  conanm«s.  Ae  word  ofatrc/,  fh>ra  which 
the  name  is  derived,  is  uiad  in  Fiance  to  signify  those 
wiMa  whieh  an  red  or  rose  e>k>ured,  end  the  name,  as  un- 
decatood  byjia,  is  not  k^swn  in  that  eonntiy. 

CLARIFICATiaN,  tbe  pnwe^s  ef  roodering  a  fluid 
clear  by  sepuatiag  the  ntbataiiees  whieh,  being  suspended 
in  it  render  it  turbid.  A  distinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween ftltratioB  and  clarification,  <m  the  ground  ^at  flltrar 
tion  is  a  mere  mechanical  cqieration.  wl^e  clarifioation  is 
dependent  uum  eliemieal  aotioB.  In  most  cases  however 
elaritcation  nardhr  sustains  this  ohaiacter.  In  clarifying, 
•r  as  it  istenMd,  fining  beer,  a  solution  of  isin^aas  or  ^la- 


tine  in  stale  oeer  is  employed,  which  etnisa  down  the  mat' 
ters  that  render  the  beer  turbid.  Bullorks*  blood  is  used  as 
a  clarifier,  but  more  fbrmerly  than  at  present :  when  mixed 
with  syrup,  as  the  solution  of  sugar  is  called,  it  is  coagulated, 
and  carries  the  impurities  along  with  it ;  and  when  they 
rise  to  the  surfece  ofthe  ttuid  they  are  skimmed  off  together- 
White  of  eg^  is  also  a  powerful  coagulating  clarifier.  Sand 
or  clay  will  in  some  cases  mechanically  carr>'  down  the  im 
purities  of  liquivs,  and  render  them  clear. 

CLARINET,  a  musical  instrument  made  of  wood,  simi- 
lar in  shape  to  the  oboe,  but  of  rather  larger  dimensions, 
and  having  a  fixed  mouth-piece  containing  a  reed,  which 
ftwms  the  upper  joint  of  the  instrument.  It  was  invented 
at  the  oommenoement  of  the  last  century  by  Penner  of 
Nuremberg,  though  it  has  not  been  in  ^eral  use  more 
than  fifty  years.  The  clarinet  gives  aU  the  sounds  of  the 
diatonico-chromatic  scale,  but  the  same  instrument  can- 
not be  used  in  all  tbe  modes,  or  keys ;  hence  in  the  orches- 
tra three  instruments  are  employed,  of  different  dimen- 
sions, namely,  a  c,  a  b,  and  an  a  clarinet :  that  of  a  is  pre- 
ferred by  perfbrmers,  because  more  mellow  in  tone,  and 
more  manag^eable  as  reeards  fingering.  The  compass  of 
the  clarinet  is  from  e,  the  tbiid  space  in  the  base,  to  g  in 
altissimo. 


But  in' the  orchestra  it  is  seldom  required  to  go  nwhcr  than 
c$  in  alt 


The  fio^nds  between  the  love^t  note  (s)  and  1 1),  tbe 
third  treble  line,  are  called  C/\alumeau  luues,  or  notes  re- 
sembling ap  antient  rustic  instrument  so  named,  nhich 
was  formed  of  reed. 

Base  Clarinet.  Tliis  was  invented,  in  IS28,  by  Streit- 
wol^  an  instrument-maker  of  Giitiingen.  It  Is  made  of 
wood,  and  played  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  comnaon 
clarinet.  Its  compass  is  four  octaves,  and  it  descends  to 
B  b  below  the  base  stafC  In  length  it  is  two  feet  eight 
inches. 

Contba-Base  Clarinet-  Tlie  same  iti^nioua  arti^ 
subsequently  produced  a  double-base  clarinet,  v^ich  ataods 
in  the  same  relation  to  wind  instruments  of  wood  that  the 
cotitra-basso  (double-base)  does  to  stringed  iustnuuent^ 
and  promises  to  become  \ery  useful  in  the  or^estra.  It« 
form  and  manner  of  fingering  differ  but  little  firom  those  01 
the  base  elaripct:  in  size  it  is  not  larger  tbon  (he  basspon, 
and  in  compass  is  four  notes  lower. 

CLARldN,  a  kind  of  truinpet,  very  shrill,  and  not  now 
in  use. 

CLARKE,  DR.  SAMUKL,  was  born  in  October,  1675.  at 
Norwich,  where,  at  tbe  free  scboot,  be  vas  distinguished  £x 
his  progress  in  classical  studies.  He  ent^ed,  tn  1691,  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and  applied  with  great  uiocess  to  the 
mathematics,  under  an  able  tutor,  Mr^  afterwards  Sir  John 
EUis.  He  text-book  then  used  in  the  university  was  a  rugged 
Latin  version  of  the  treatise  of  Rohault  an  impUcit  follower  of 
the  Cartesian  theory.  Clarke,  at  the  age  of  21„  after  closely 
studying  and  justly  appreciating  the  reasenings  of  New> 
ton's  *  F^incipia,'  which  had  then  just  appeared,  published 
a  more  classical  version  of  the  text  of  Roliault  with  nume- 
rous critical  notes,  added  with  the  view  of  bringing  tkg 
Cartesian  system  into  disrepute  by  exposing  its  fairies. 
After  passing  through  four  editions  as  the  university  text- 
book, It  gave  place,  as  Clarke  desired,  to  the  adoption  of 
undisguised  Newtonian  treatises.  He  now  went  urough 
a  diligent  course  of  biblical  reading,  in  the  original  lan> 
guag^  m  the  course  of  which  he  eareiUly  studied  tbe 
earlyChristian  fathers.  On  his  ordination  he  was  introdticed 
to  £>r.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich,  by  Whisten.  whoa  ha 
succeeded  as  domestic  chaplain  to  that  bi^iop  fir  twelve 
years.  In  1699  be  pultfi^iea  three  e^aap  on  Confirmation, 
Baptism,  and  Repentance,  tqgetlf^MVith  Re&fUow  on  To- 
hind's  •A^^yntor^*  9<9|^mfty%j^^|«  Qoepela 
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Two  yeart  aftan^uds  follotrad  his '  P&rttphrase  of  the  Four 
Goipels,'  which  induced  Bishop  More  to  present  hhn  with 
the  Uring  <rf  Dnyton,  near  Norwich.  In  1704  he  Was  ap- 
pointed to  preaen  the  Boylean  lecture  at  Oxford,  when  oft 
chose  fbr  his  subject  *  The  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.' 
The  satis&ction  which  hb  gave  on  this  occasion  led  to  his 
re-election  the  fbllowing  year,  when  he  read  a  seri^  of 
lectures  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  rerealed  religion. 
These  discourses  Were  arranged  and  published  as  a  con- 
tinuous ar^ment,  and  paaied  through  several  editions  with 
Successive  impiovemeatt.  darkens  mode  of  demonstrfating 
the  existence  of  Qod  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  an 
i  priori  axiom,  la  precisdy  that  of  Spinoza,  against  whom  the 
ar^ment  of  ClaAie  is  especially  oirected.  Both  take  the 
same  point  of  departure,  and  a^ee  that,  since  something  does 
exist,  something  alwayshas  existed.  They  assert  that  eternity 
and  immensity,  time  and  space,  or  duration  and  extent  (fbr 
each  of  these  pairs  of  terms  is  used  without  distinction), 
have  always  existed,  the  conception  of  their  noti-existence 
being  impossible.  It  is  then  considered  that,  as  these  are 
only  attributes  or  qualities,  they  must  necessarily  imply  a 
co-existent  substance  whose  attributes  they  are :  a  necessary 
and  eternal  Being  is  therefore  acknowledged  by  both,  but 
as  to  the  uatum  m  this  Being  they  differ  entirely.  SpinoXa, 
like  some  of  the  Greek  philuaophei;^  concludes  this  eternal 
and  necessary  substance  to  be  the  univerBe  itself,  matnial 
and  mental  (ri  irav),  which  be  declares  to  be  the  great  and 
only  God  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  otir  being. 
(Compare  the  passage  of  Pope*s  *  Essay,'  *  All  are  but  parts 
of  one  stupendous  whole,'  &c.)  Clalrke  asserts  that  this 
substance,  of  which  duration  and  extent  are  the  attribute& 
is  an  immaterial  and  spiritual  Being:  this  metaphysical 
notion  is  evidently  derived  ftom  a  passage  in  a  scholium  of 
Newton's  'Prinripia,'  where  it  is  said,  'Dorat  (Deiis)  semper 
et  adest  ubique ;  et,  existendo  semper  et  ubique,  dttrationem 
et  tpatium  consHtuit'  &c.,  a  notion  very  different  teom  that 
of  Bishop  Watson,  who  speaks  of  God  as  having  no  relation 
to  space  or  time  (ApoL,  p.  135).  Spinoza  takes  no  notice 
of  design  as  evidence  of  intelligence ;  and  Clarke,  in  afl- 
signing  to  his  personification  of  eternity  and  immensity 
certain  moral  attributes  in  accordance  with  his  metaphysiciu 
hypothesis,  admits  that  intelligence,  in  which  lies  aU  the 
difference  between  the  Theists  and  Atheists,  cannot  be 
demonstrated  by  any  reasoning  d  pn'ort,  but  must  depend 
tat  proof  on  the  d  posteriori  evidence  from  observation 
and  induction  (prop.  8).  According  to  his  premises,  he 
cannot,  by  logical  sequence,  avoid  landing  himself  on  the 
same  ground  with  Spinoza.  •  It  must  be  owned,'  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  (Dissert.  Enq/.  Srit.),^ '  that  he  is  dom- 
pelled  to  assume  what  the  laws  of  reasoning  required  him  ' 
to  prove,'  that  is,  the  existence  of  a  Being  extraneous  to  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  universe.  (See  Edinburgh  Review, 
vol.  Hi,  p.  113,  114).  Numerous  replies  and  objections  to 
this  d  priori  ai^ument  appeared  at  tho  time  of  its  first 
publication.  (See  a  list  in  Kippis*s  Biog.  Bri^  and  the  cor- 
respondence between  Butler,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Clarke,  printed  at  the  end  of  Bishop  Butter's  Works.) 
One  of  the  principal  was  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space, 
Time/  &c.,  by  Bishop  Law.  The  most  subtle  scholastics, 
Albert,  Aquinas,  and  ScotUs,  rejected  tho  A  priori  proof 
as  an  obvious  petitio  prineipH,  and  many  moderti  writers 
rei^ard  the  performance  of  Clarke  as  a  fiiilure.  Pope, 
who  on  several  occasions  says  sarcastic  things  of  Oarkc, 
alludes  to  it  in  the  following  passage  of  the  '  Dunctad,* 
b.  iv.,  1,  443:— 

W«  nobly  Uka  the  hish  prtori  tomA, 

And  n:«M»i  downwanHUll  we  doubt  of  God.' 

The  *  Evidences'  met  with  equal  opposition.  The  fbun- 
dation  of  morality,  according  to  CHarke,  consists  in  the^ 
immutable  differences,  relations,  and  eternal  fitness  of' 
thin,!|s.  The  last  expressbn  being  of  frequent  occurrence 
jn  this  discourse  acquired  a  &shionable  usage  in  the  ethical 
vocabutadies  of  the  day.  Regardless  of  moral  sentiment, 
(0  fully  developed  since  by  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  and 
Adam  Smith,  Clarke  insists  solely  upon  the  principle  that 
the  criterion  of  moral  rectitude  is  in  the  conformi^  to,  or 
deviaticm  flrom,  the  natural  and  eternal  fitness  of  things: 
:n  other  Words,  that  an  immoral  act  is  an  irrational  act, 
that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of  the  actual  ratios  of  existent 
ihinn.  The  endeavour  to  reduce  moral  philosophy  to  ma- 
thematical certain^  was  cliaracteristic  of  that  age,  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  theories  remarkable  more  fin  theit 
tiuity  thui  utility.  Dr.  Frieft  is  an  apotogltt  fbr  the  moral 


theory  tif  Clarke,  and  among  iU  Oppu^erk  tnay  tft. 
stance  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  {Dirtertat.  Enevc.  Brit.) 

tn  1706  Clarke  obtained,  through  Bishop  nora,  the  rec- 
toty  of  St  Bennett's  in  London.  He  published  in  the 
same  year  an  answer  to  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Dodwetl  *  On 
the  Soul,'  in  which  that  divine  contends  that  It  is  not  im- 
tbortal  until  made  so  by  baptism.  Several  rejoinders  fol- 
lowed  on  each  side.  (See  Kippis,  Biog.  Brit.)  [CJolliks, 
Anthony.]  Clarke  at  this  lime  published  a  Luin  trans- 
latlon  of  the  treatise  *0n  Optic\*  by  his  friend  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  in  acknowle^nent  presented  him  with 
iOOt.  fbr  his  five  children.  His  patron.  Dr.  More,  next 
procured  tat  him  the  rectorship  of  St  James'^  Uid  a 
chaplaincy  to  Queen  Anne,  which  induced  him  to  tike 
his  degree  of  D.O. ;  and  it  is  said  that  no  such  logical 
conflict  was  ever  heard  in  the  Schools  of  Cambridge  as  that 
which  occurred  oh  this  occasion  between  Clarke  and  Pto- 
ibssor  James,  who,  in  concluding,  exclaimed, '  Profectd  me 
probe  exercuisti  I'  The  thesra  sustained  by  Clarke  Were, 
that  *no  scnptut-al  article  of  Christianity  is  contrary  to  rea- 
son.' and  that '  free  agencv  is  indispensably  essential  to  all 
moral  and  religious  con({uct.'  tn  1712  he  published  his 
edition  of  CaJSar's  *  Commentaties,*  in  folio,  with  notes,  and 
some  fine  engra\-inB».  The  same  year  appeared  his  treatise 
oh  *The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity;'  a  work  which 
involved  him  the  remainder  of  his  lift  in  a  controversy, 
in  which  his  principal  adversary  was  Dt.  WaterUnd.  The 
Lower  House  of  Convocation,  in  I7l4>  complained  to  the 
bi^tops  of  the  heterodox  and  dangerous  tendency  of  its 
Arian  tenets,  and  Clarke  was  prevail  upon  to  declare  that 
he  was  sorry  for  his  oflbnce,  and  hoped  that  bis  fiiture  ooU'- 
duct  would  occasion  no  Airther  cause  of  cotnplaint;  an  act 
for  which  he  was  sternly  reproached  by  his  more  courageous 
friend  Whiston.  A  circumstantial  account  of  this  proceed- 
ing is  given  in  the 'Apology  for  Dr.  Clarke,*  1714.  His 
favourite  subject  Was  the  doctrine  of  philosophic^  liberty 
and  necessity;  on  which  he  began,  in  1715,  to  carry  on  an 
amicable  controversy  with  Leibnitz,  llie  papers  written 
on  each  side  Were  printed,  in  1717,  in  finglisn  and  French, 
and  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  -vhb  is  said  to  have  care- 
fully examined  esusSx  MS.  previous  to  publication.  In  adra- 
cating  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  Dr.  CUrke  had  fctmstantly 
in  view  the  subversion  of  the  writings  of  Spino2a,  wUcn 
contain,  savs  Dr.  Reid.  in  his  'Essays,'  'the  genuine  and 
most  tenable  system  of  necessity.*  The  death  of  Leibnitz 
left  the  controversy  undecided,  and  Clarke  soon  ailcrwatds 
resumed  his  argument  in  reply  to  tiie  'Philosophical  In- 
quiry concerning  Liberty,'  by  the  fi-iend  of  Locke,  Anthony 
Collins.  Dueald  Steward  having  himself  adopted  the  anti- 
Uecessariah  doctrine,  insists  upon  Clarke's  havitig  gained 
a  great  victory  over  Leibnitz  and  (^Uins,  and  that  Mis  ai'gu- 
ments  on  this  subject  are  the  most  important  and  powemil 
of  all  his  metaphysical  writings;  but  many  competent  judges 
are  of  a  different  opinion. 
In  I7I8  he  occasioned  a  zealous  controversy  about  the 

Jirimitive  doxoloeio.  Df.ftobinson,  bishop  of  London,  put 
'orth.  a  pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  stricuy  prohibited  nis 
clergy  from  adopting  the  Arian  modifications  of  Dr.  Clarke; 
charing  them,  as  they  hoped  to  obtain  God's  mercy,  to  hold 
(hem  in  great  abhorrence,  as  emanating  from  a  strone  de- 
lusion ofpride  and  self-conceit.  Several  pamphlets  by  Whis- 
ton and  others  appeared  on  this  occasion.  In  1724  Clarke 
obtiltned  the  mastership  of  Wigston  Hospital,  and  published 
a  volume  of  seventeen  sermons.  On  the  death  of  Newton 
he  declined  the  offer  of  the  mastership  of  the  Miht.  At  this 
time  he  published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions*  (401) 
a  paper  on  the  veloci^  and  force  of  bodies  in  motion.  Id 
1729  appeared  his  edition  of  Homer,  with  Latin  vetslon  and 
notes,  which  is  still  tised  in  schools.  The  last  nine  books 
were  not  prepared  by  Dr.  Qarke.  He  died  rather  suddenly 
in  May,  1729.  His  *Expoeitum  of  the  Church  Chteehism/ 
and  ten  volunua  of  sennons,  werepubUshed  after  his  death, 
^lat  he  retained  to  the  last  his  Unitarian  views,  is  proved 
by  his  emendations  of  the  iJtur^  shortly  before  his  death 
— the  Ms.  of  which  is  In  the  British  Museum — and  by  the 
statements  of  his  friend  and  bio^pher  Bishop  Hoadley 
The  moral  character  of  Clarke  is  admired  by  SU  his  bio- 
graphers :  his  temper  was  remarkably  mild,  and  his  tnafi 
uers  modest  and  unassuming.  As  a  writer  he  is  plain  and 
unatfbcted ;  very  accurate,  but  mohotonou^  tame,  and 
jejune.  Voltaite,  not  Without  piroprietf,  <:tllls  fittn  a  mouiin 
d  ntlaonnement.  Hd  wfts  A  wut  ind  xity  BkilAa  dispu- 
t&nt,  wiitt  dtsciplihfid  in  th«  iMtiliStk        ^"^^ ^ 
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Loeke  in  oompreheiiriTeness  and  ohginali^,  ne  was  neatly 
superior  to  him  in  acquiroments,  b«ting  orainent  as  a  divine, 
a  mathematician,  a  metaphTsiciBn,  and  a  philologist.  Dr. 
Hare,  in  his  'Difllcultiea  and  Discouragements  in  studying 
the  Scriptures,'  says  that  Clarke  possessed  every  powiUe 
good  quality. 

(Kippis's  Biog.  Brit. ;  Life  hy  Bishop  Hoadley ;  Historical 
Memmr^  by  Whiston;  Dissertationt  by  D.  Stevort  and 
HackUitosK  in  Ency.  Brit.) 

CLARKE,  EDWARD  DANIEL,  LL.D.,  &c,  was  de- 
scended from  a  literary  femily,  and  born  at  Willingdon,  in 
Sussex,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1769.    He  received  part  of 
his  early  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  Tunhridge,  at 
that  time  conducted  by  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox.  At  this  early 
age  he  showed  a  fondness  for  experimental  philosophy  and 
pnysies,  but  was  otherwise  an  indolent  studetit   In  1786 
be  went  to  Jesos  CoUeee,  Cambridge,  whrae,  as  the  (ophan 
of  a  poor  clergyman,  he  was  for  some  time  in  very  strait- 
ened circunutvices.    Having  taken  his  d^;ree  do  waa 
engaged  by  the  duke  of  Dorset,  in  1790,  as  tutor  to  his 
nophew,  mi  H*  Tufton,  with  whom,  in  liw  oouiaa  of  the 
Ibluiwing  year,  he  made  the  tour  of  Greet  Britain.  Qarke 
had  always  been  fimd  of  books  of  travel,  and  this  journey 
oonflrmed  his  passion,  and  led  to  his  first  essay  in  travel- 
writing.   He  published  his  journal,  but  without  hii  name, 
and  was  very  soon  ashamed  of  it   The  edition,  which  waa 
m  2  vols.,  8vo.,  with  plates  in  aquatinta,  is  now  extremely 
scarce.   In  1791  he  made  a  tnp  to  Calais,  and  seems  to 
have  been  delisted  beyond  measure  at  putting  his  feet  on 
fimign  land.   In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  en- 
gaf^  as  a  travelling  companion  to  Lord  Berwick,  with 
whom  he  went  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
He  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  1 793.  In  the  course 
of  the  fallowing  year  he  went  again  to  Italy  by  the  Rhine 
and  the  Tyrol,  and  returning  again  to  England  he  was 
ehoaen  fbUow-eleot  of  his  oollen^  a  Damn  honour  without  any 
emolument   For  want  of  a  better  oecnpation,  he  for  some 
time  thought  seriously  of  joining  the  Shropshire  militia,  in 
which  he  was  offend  a  lieutenancy;  but  in  September, 
1794,  he  became  tutor  in  a  distinguished  Welsh  ftoily 
(tint  of  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn),  with  whom  be  resided  some 
time  in  Wales,  where  he  mode  the  improving  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Pennant.    He  was  afterwaias  connected  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  family  of  Ijord  Uxbridge,  with  a 
member  of  which  he  made  the  tour  of  Scotland  and  the 
Western  Isles  in  1797.   In  all  these  excursions  he  kept 
journals,  and  practised  himself  in  the  art  of  observing 
scenes  and  objects,  and  describing  them.   About  this  time 
1m  was  elected  fellow  of  hu  collie,  and  beinf^  in  addition, 
appointed  bursar,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge 
at  jBaster,  1798.   In  the  spring  of  the  folbwing  year  he 
set  out  with  Mr.  Cripps,  a  youne  man  of  fortune,  on  a  tour 
to  the  countries  north  of  the  Kiltic.   This  journey,  which 
was  at  first  intended  to  occupy  only  six  months,  was  con- 
tinued through  more  than  three  years  and  a  half;  during 
which  master  and  pupil  traversed  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Lapland,  Finland,  Russia,  Tartary,  Circassia,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  part  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  finally  returned  from  Constantinople,  across 
the  Balkan  mountains,  through  Germany,  France,  &&,  to 
England.   In  consequence  of  their  donations  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  other  merits,  Clarke  received 
the  dienee  of  LL.D,  and  Oipps  that  of  M.A.  Among 
their  valuable  donations  was  a  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue 
ot  the  Eleiuinian  Ceres,  of  the  best  period  of  Giedan 
art   Clarke  was  also  the  means  of  securing  foe  his  country 
the  antient  sarcophagus,  generally  but  incotrectly  called 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  made  considerable  collections  of  medals,  minerals,  and 
rare  plants :  many  of  the  latter  he  procured  from  Professor 
Pallas,  in  the  Crimea.   The  valuable  ooUection  of  MSS. 
which  he  had  m?de  during  his  travels,  he  sold  to  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxibnl.    In  1807  he  b^an,  at  Cambri^e, 
a  course  of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  which  had  become  his 
favourite  subject;  and  at  the  end  of  the  following  year 
the  University  established  a  regular  professorship  of  mi- 
neralogy in  his  favour.   Having  been  ordained  in  1805,  he 
reeeiv^  the  college  UvinE  of  Harltou,  and  about  four  years 
later  he  obtained  Uie  living  of  Yeldham  from  Sir  William 
Rush,  whose  daughter  be  hsd  married  in  1806.   From  this 
time  his  life  was  almost  entirely  passed  at  Camlnidge  or 
in  its  immediate  neiehbourfaood.  In  1B10  he  published 
theOntTolwMofbistTaTels;  tin  sqof^vdume  aj^peated 


m  1B12,  tne  tnira  in  1814,  the  fourtn  in  1816.  onA  the  fifth 
in  1819.  A  concluding  volume,  edited  by  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  was  brought  out  after  his  death,  making  the  sixth 
volume,  4to.  His  IVaveb,  b^  which  he  is  cluefty  known, 
are  tlui  most  popular  of  his  wwks.  and  are  written  in 
a  style  whioh  invariably  captivates  the  reader.  Full  of  en. 
thunasm,  and  gifted  widi  a  prolific  imagination,  be  throws 
a  charm  over  ul  that  he  describes ;  but  unfortunately,  hia 
judgment  was  not  sufficiently  formed  by  proper  diBcipIine^ 
and^n«^w  his  observations  nor  his  conclusions  can  alwaya 
be  relied  on.  His  essays  and  experiments  in  physics 
chiefly  appeared  in  Thomson's  'Annals  of  Philosophy,' 
which  contain  his  accounts  of  the  blowpijpe,  cadmium, 
&c.  In  1803  he  published  'Testimonies  of  different  au- 
thors respecting  the  colossal  Statue  of  Ceres;'  and  in 
1805  '  a  Dissertation  on  the  Sarcophagus  in  the  British 
Museum.' 

He  died  at  Pall  Mall,  London,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1822, 
and  was  buried  in  Jesus  College  Chapel  on  the  18tb  of  the 
same  month.  (lAfe  and  Remain*  w  Ed.  Dan.  Clttrk»t  by 
tlw  Rev.  William  Otter,  M^  two  vdumei,  oetavo»  London, 
1825.) 

CLARKE,  ADAM,  LL.D.,  a  highly  respected  minister 
among  the  Wealeyan  Methodists,  not  long  ago  deceased, 
the  author  of  various  works  held  in  voy  general  esteem, 
and  in  several  polnta  of  view  a  somewhat  remarkable  cha- 
racter. 

Ho  waa  born  in  or  about  the  year  1762.  His  parents  re- 
sided in  the  North  of  Ireland.  They  appear  to  have  been 
persons  of  respectable  character;  and  his  mother  especially, 
who  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  herself  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  high  devotional  sentiment  in  '' 
union  with  religious  knowledge,  and  she  acted  accordti^ly 
in  the  inftuenoes  which  she  sought  to  eommonieata  to  her 
son. 

Of  education,  |«^»er1y  scholastic  or  lyiteDiatie,  he 
p«u«  to  have  ^^eetved  little  or  none.   The  elfect  of  thia  | 
misfortune  of  his  early  years  is  perceived  in  almost  all 
his  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone  and  chaioetar  of 
his  mind.   The  want  of  it  ^ve  a  character,  and  that  not  a  ! 
&vourable  one,  to  the  learning  which  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  he  did  by  his  own  unwearied  exertions  aflerwartis 
aoquire. 

As  soon  as  his  mind  began  to  develop  its  peculiarities,  it 
appeared  that  Dr.  Clarke  waa  extremely  eager  after  know 
le^^re,  and  possessed  within  himself  resources  which  would  i 
enable  him  to  overcome  very  formidable  obstacles.   When  i 
he  was  placed  with  a  linen  manu&cturer,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  fother,  to  learn  the  trade,  he  soon 
found  that  he  was  in  a  situation  that  aflbrded  no  means  ox 
gratifying  his  deure  vi  knowledge.     He  determined  to 
change  the  mode  of  life  whidh  had  been  marked  out  for 
him,  and  he  returned  to  his  home.   He  has  related  of  him- 
self a  circumstanee  which  is  highly  characteristic :  that  at 
a  very  early  period  of  life  he  took  from  the  Hebrew  writers, 
as  his  fbvounte  motto,  the  words,  *  Through  desire  a  man 
luiving  separated  himself  seeketh  and  intermeddleth  wilh 
all  wisdom.' 

Methodism  had  been  introduced  into  the  part  of  Ireland 
in  which  he  resided.  His  father  and  mother  belonged  to 
that  society.  There  was  a  Mr.  Breedon,  one  of  Mr.  Wes 
ley's  earliest  ministers,  who  was  a  friend  and  the  religious 
instructor  of  the  family,  to  whom  at  this  period  of  his  life 
he  seems  to  have  owed  much. 

1^  union  of  comaderable  natural  powers  with  no  mean 
attainments,  oonnderu^  the  great  dindvantagea  under 
whioh  he  la^,  and  of  the  love  of  study  with  a  mind  emi- 
nently devotional,  pointed  out  this  voung  man  to  the  Me 
thodist  preachers  who  Arequented  nis  fother*i  house  as  a 
person  who  might  be  useful  in  the  ministry  among  the  people 
with  whom  his  fhmily  had  formed  their  ruigioiu  connexion. 
One  of  them  was  so  impressed  with  the  persuasion  that 
this  was  the  course  of  life  pointed  out  for  him,  that  he  com- 
municated tlie  circumstance  to  the  great  father  and  direc- 
tor of  Methodism.  The  result  was  that  Clarke  removed  to 
England,  and  was  admitted  into  the  school  which  Wesley 
had  founded  at  Kingswood  near  Bristol. 

He  now  found  himself  in  circumstances  more  fovounble 
ffar  the  gratification  of  his  desire  to  acquire  varied  knowler.^ 
Not  that  much  waa  to  be  Iwumed  in  such  a  school  as  that : 
but  his  new  situation  gave  him  time,  wlueh  is  what  a  mind 
disposed  as  his  was  ehieftv  wants. /^(wdMwlAtfi^  th9 
^ii4  9f  inatniotion  wbigbjanMiEn>*'"^(dw(i^^  in 
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this  school,  he  undertook  to  teach  hiouelf  otiber  thing*  ■ 
and  it  was  vhile  here  that  he  purehaaed  a  Hebrew  Qrammar 
Bod  began  the  »tudy  of  that  laogui^  which  waa  the  oom- 
menoement  of  that  oomia  of  oriental  atn^  in  which  be 
aftenrards  ipent  much  time^  and  made  aa  is  believed* 
great  progreas. 

The  time  soon  came  when  he  was  to  leave  this  school, 
and  enter  on  the  duties  of  an  itinerant  or  travelling 
preacher.  He  was  accustomed  to  relate  with  jpride  and 
pleasure  that  he  received  his  commission  to  go  forth  from 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Wesley  himself.  There  was  a  peculiar 
and  touching  affectionateness  in  the  old  man's  benediction. 
The  circuit,  as  it  is  called,  to  which  he  was  appointed  was 
a  tract  of  country  near  Bradford  in  Wiltshire. 

Thus,  in  1 782,  he  became  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  so 
continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.  lu  the  first  fwen^ 
vears  he  reaided  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  after- 
wards he  lived,  Ibr  the  most  part,  in  or  about  London,  or  at 
an  eatata  which  was  purchased  for  him  in  Lancashire. 

In  his  ministerial  character  hems  sineularly  acceptable 
and  usefuL  Hit  meachii^  attracted  croinls.  He  adroicud 
i^  influence  and  reputation  in  tiie  body  of  Christians  to 
whom  he  belonged :  and  for  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  was' regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  lights  and  brightest 
ornaments  of  that  relinom  eommuni^. 

If  this  however  had  been  hia  onlv  claim  to  distinction, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Clarke  would  not  have  spjpeated  in  this 
work  or  in  the  many  writings  in  which,  smce  his  death, 
mention  has  beei  made  of  Him.  We  have  already  inti> 
mated  that  he  was  emmently  desirous  of  knowledge  of 
very  various  kinds,  and,  while  leading  the  laborious  life 
of  a  travellii^  pnaishar,  he  found  time  for  a  great  variety 
nf  discursive  reading  as  wdl  asfiffmuch  steady  application 
U)  hia  philologiGal  studies,  especially  tluise  of  Oriental 
literatnre.  He  flnt  gave  public  evidence  of  those  studies 
inthe  year  1803,  wnen  he  published,  in  six  volumes,  his 
book  entitled  '  A  Bibliographical  Dictionary.'  This  work 
gave  him  at  once  a  literary  reputation,  and  it  may  feirlybe 
said  to  do  him  no  small  honour ;  not  that  we  mean  to  re- 
present it  as  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  works  of  De 
Bure,  Panxer  and  Brunet,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  origi- 
nal resnarches  like  the  work  of  our  own  Ames  and  Herbert, 
but  it  is  a  most  convenient  book  for  the  English  student, 
who  found  nothing  iiu  it  in  the  literature  of  his  own  coun- 
jy,  and  it  contains  a  ereat  body  of  information  w«>U  arranged 
concerning  books  ana  authors  to  which  no  other  easy  aocesa 
was  prsaented.  The  book  had,  we  balievfl^  an  eattsnim 
circuiauon. 

A  Mtfhodist  pieaeher  possessed  with  a  tatte  for  the 
enriona  reseuehes  of  which  this  book  was  indieatiTe,  waa  a 

phenomenon  that  had  not  before  presented  itself.  It  was 
regarded,  we  believe  justly,  aa  manifesting  that  a  taste  for 
human  learning  was  beginning  to  prevail  in  a  class  of  men 
whose  profession  might  almost  be  said  to  be  founded  on  a 
contempt  for  such  acquisitions,  and  of  whom  at  least  it 
might  be  said  that  they  so  exalted  other  objects  and  other 
principles  that  learning  merely  human  was  defeated  of  its 
just  appreciation.  We  wish  that  the  biographers  of  Dr. 
Clarke  had  informed  us  how  this  work  was  received  by  his 
brethren  in  tlw  ministry,  and  especially  by  his  elder  breth- 
ren. He  gained  however  by  it  a  certain  reputation  amonc 
another  dus  of  man,  the  tmiliograiAiioal  and  pfaih^mcal 
inquirexs  of  his  time.  He  began  auo  about  this  perkxl  of 
his  life  to  be  taken  notice  of  for  his  acquirements  in  Bibli- 
cal knowledge  ^md  in  (Mental  literature.  On  his  coming  to 
reside  permauently  in  London,  the  Bible  Society  brought 
him  into  ooimexion  with  stone  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  His  connexion  with  the  Surrey  Institution  gave 
him  access  to  several  persons  of  literary  pursuits,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  easy  access  to  books.  He  was  admitted  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  University  of 
St.  Andrew's  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M-A.,  and 
afterwards  of  LL-D.  Some  time  after  he  became  a  monber 
oi  thm  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

But  the  most  extraonlinary  circumstance  in  his  literary 
history  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Public  Records  selected  Dt.  Clarke  as  a 
proper  person  to  superintend  the  pubUcation  of  the  new 
edition  of  Rymer*s  '  roadera,*  with  the  preparation  of  which 
they  were  charged. 

This  was  a  gnat  and  difficult  undertaking;  for  it  .was 
not  the  mere  rq|ffinting  the  wwk  of  Rymer,  but  a  large 
ipasaof  n«nrquitmatov«Totoh*lbtud9iiidto  be  ioovpo- 
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rated  with  the  oM.  Some  emment  autiquanan  Hcfaolan 
had  shrunk  frnn  the  task.  What  particularly  pointed  out 
Dr.  Clarke  as  a  suitAle  person  for  this  undertaking  is  not 
known,  as  it  was  evident  that  his  studies  had  previously 
lain  in  a  direction  very  different  from  that  whi(m  pointM 
to  such  a  work  as  the  '  Fcedera,*  and  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged that  he  came  to  the  task  with  very  little  acquaint' 
ance  with  the  nature  of-it.  He  however  laboured  at  it 
with  much  assiduity  for  several  years.  His  name  appears 
in  the  title  of  both  parts  of  the  first  volume,  and  in  the  first 
part  of  the  second  volume,  which  was  published  in  1818,  and 
from  that  time  Dr.  Clarke  relinquished  his  share  in  the  un- 
dertaking. 

From  the  time  when  he  settled  in  London  he  was  con  - 
stantly  in  communication  with  the  press.  Of  some  works 
he  was  only  the  editor ;  others  he  abridged :  and  he  pre- 
pared some  original  wnks,  among  which  are  particularly 
to  be  named,  '  A  Supplement  to  liis  Bibli(^^^>hical  Dio- 
tionaiy,* '  Ibmoirs  of  the  Family  of  Wedey,  and  a  work 
for  the  assistance  of  Biblical  stuoBnts.  He  was  also  a  fie- 
quent  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  day.  His, 
as  much  perhaps  as  ever  any  man's,'was  at  this  period  a  life 
ot  incessant  literary  exertion.   His  health  was  good. 

But  there  was  one  great  Uteruy  undwtaking  on  which, 
above  all,  his  mind  was  intent.  Inis  was  an  edition  of  the 
*  Holy  Scriptures'  in  the  English  version,  illustrated  with 
a  commentary  and  critical  notes,  into  which  he  jnx)posed  to 
throw  the  results  of  his  own  Biblical  studies,  together  with 
much  that  be  might  collect  from  precediuK. commentaries. 
It  was  to  form  a  kind  of  Family  Bible,  and  yet  be  at  the 
same  time  a  book  which  the  Biblical  scholar  m^t  consult 
with  advantage,— a  union  which  has  been  several  times  at- 
tempted. Tm  first  volume  i^ipeared  in  1810,  and  excited 
no  unall  attention  on  account  of  the  novel^  some  opn 
nions  emrMsed  in  it  reapectuig  the  tempter  of  our  flnt  psp- 
rents.  From  this  period  he  pursued  this  work  as  the  main 
business  of  his  life,  till  he  had  completed  it,  which  he  did  in 
1 8  26,  when  i^peared  the  ei^th  and  last  volume.  For  eight 
of  these  years,  namely  from  1615  to  1823,  he  lived  at  a  place 
called  Milll»rook  in  Lancashire,  where  some  friends  had  pur- 
chased for  him  a  house  and  small  estate. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  literary 
value  of  Dr.  Clarke's  pubrications,  or  even  to  enumerate 
them  all.  We  may  observe  however  that  they  appear  to  ua 
to  have  had  their  full  meed  of  fame.  Dr.  Clarke,  like  other 
extraordinary  men  who  have  appeared  in  situations  in  whtdi 
the  world  did  not  expect  to  find  them,  has  perhaps  been 
overrated.  It  is  also  of  the  nature  of  religious  sects  to  force 
up  into  undue  elevation  persons  really  meritorious  who  be- 
long to  than.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  place  his  scholarship  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  really  great  scholars  who  have 
adorned  our  country ;  and  it  is  perhaps  ono  of  the  most  ob* 
servable  circumstances  about  Dr.  Clarke  that  his  miud  ne- 
ver seems  to  have  ac(fuired  that  refinement  which  scholar^ 
ship,  when  it  is  genmne,  never  feils  to  give,  or  that  supe- 
rioriw  to  vulffur  prcyudices  and  to  the  affectation  of  display 
which  is,  we  oelieve,  the  usual  accompaniment  of  high  at- 
tainments. There  is  in  Dr.  Clarke  a  remarkable  affectation 
of  bringing  forward  the  Oriental  learning  he  is  understood  to 
have  possessed.  He  cannot  keep  it  out  of  the  inboduction 
to  the  'Foedera.'  It  ^^leers  still  more  strangely  in  his 
'Lives  of  the  Wesley  Family,*  where  he  labours  after  an 
Arabic  etymon  of  ue  surname  of  Wesley,  a  word  really 
formed  according  to  one  of  the  commonest  uialogies  of  our 
own  language.  In  the  same  work  he  gives  encoungem«it 
to  the  most  vulgar  and  childish  of  the  popular  superstitions. 
But  while  we  make  tlwse  remarks,  we  wifdi  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  ressrd  Dr.  Clarke  as  a  pnson  on  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  out  with  respect,  and  whrae  life  presents  an 
instructive  lesson  of  rewards  and  honours  attending  useful 
labours  and  consistent  virtuous  action.  We  may  add  also 
that  it  shows  how  the  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  the 
devotional  spirit  may  be  united  with  very  vigorous  exertion 
in  things  which  have  but  a  slight  connexion  with  it.  We 
must  notomit  to  add  two  or  thme  circumbtanoes  of  his  later 
years. 

While  he  rsaided  in  Lanoadiire  the  two  Buddhist  priests, 
whom  Sur  Aleunder  Johnston  brou^t  from  Cejrlon  for  in- 
struction in  Qiristianity,  were  placed  in  his  femily  ;  he  was 
the  means  of  establi^ng  a  Methodist  migsion  in  the  Shet- 
land Islands ;  and  in  1831,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  establidiing  schools  ia^bo  movinpe  of 
Wrter,  the  pvt  of  Irel*pd  Blgl^^tTO«g[(»V 
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jcetttQulaled  1  good  librdry,  including  many  tnanuscrtptB, 
and  had  formea  a  small  museum  of  natural  curiosities. 

{"rom  1823,  vih&a  he  left  Lancashlrf,  Dr.  Clarkfe  resided 
at  Haydon-Hall,  ih  Middlesex,  about  se%'Bnteen  miles  ftom 
London.  He  died  of  cholera  oh  the  26th  of  August.  1832, 
the  only  person  of  mu6h  celebrity  \rho  vas  carried  off  in 
that  time  of  the  nation's  visitation. 

CLAt7t>fi.  Claude  Oell^,  called  CSande  Lorraine,  was 
bom  at  Chamagne,  in  Lorraine,  in  1600.  flis  parents  «ere 
very  poor,  and  it  is  said  that  he  vas  originally  hound  ap- 
prentice to  a  pastrycook.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  being  left 
an  orphan,  he  sought  a  home  at  the  bouse  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  was  in  business,  as  a  carver  of  wood,  at  Fri- 
burg.  A  relation,  who  was  a  travelling  dealer,  observing 
some  indications  of  a  love  ftr  the  fine  arts,  persuaded  his 
brother  to  allow  the  lad  to  accompanv  him  to  Rome.  Here 
be  was  somewhat  unceremoniously  deserted  hy  his  relative, 
but  received  pecuniary  assistance  from  his  brother.  Seeing 
some  paintings  by  Grodfrey  Waals  which  pleased  bim,  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  Naples,  where  that  painter  then  resided, 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  instruction.  At  the  expiration 
f^two  years  he  returned  to  Home,  attracted  by  the  feme  of 
.^rostino  Tassi,  under  ^hom  he  studied  with  unwearied 
dmgence.  Having  acquired  sotne  repute,  he  made  the 
tour  of  Italy  and  France,  and  part  of  Germany,  stayina;  oc- 
oasionally  for  some  time  at  different  places  to  replenish  his 
purse,  and  paying  a  visit  to  his  native  place.  He  appears 
to  have  frequently  suffered  through  vanoiiB  misadventure*, 
both  in  health  and  fortune,  during  his  protracted  tour. 

On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  received  with  a  general 
Welcome,  and  a  wide  and  increasing  demand  fbr  his  pictures. 
Commissions  came  to  liim  from  numerous  places,  and  from 
many  illustrious  persons  of  the; principal  countries  of 
Europe.    Ete  died  m  I6B2. 

Claude  is  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  constant 
and  diligent  study  of  nature,  and  by  unwearied  manual 
practice.  It  was  his  custom  to  spend  great  part  t)f  his 
i4me,  often  whole  days,  frota  dawn  till  night,  in  \vetch- 
ing  the  changes  of  the  efitect  on  earth  and  slu-.  He 
has  left  proo^  of  the  painstaking  labour  with  wfiich  he 
studied  the  details  of  a  picture  in  finished  studies  of  leaves 
and  bits  of  ground.  By  these  means,  although  he  is  said 
not  to  have  shown  any  particular  quickness  in  his  early 
progress,  be  acquired  such  mastery  of  hand  and  eye  as 
produced  him  ^me,  wealth,  and  the  rank  of  ihe  first  among 
landscape-painters.  He  painted  for  his  study  a  landscape, 
compounded  of  many  views,  taken  in  the  Villa  Madama, 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  trees,  whibh  he  kept  as  a  store 
of  natural  objects.  He  refused  to  sell  it,  even  when 
Clement  IX.  offered  to  cover  it  with  pieces  of  gold.  This 
picture,  and  another  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  he  is  said 
to  have  mentioned  as  his  best  productions.  He  used  to 
make  drawings  of  his  pictures  in  a  book,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  being  pirated.  He  left  six  of  these  registers, 
which  he  called  his  '  Libri  di  Terita  ;*  one  of  them.  Well 
known  by  Sarlom's  engravings,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

His  colouring  is  rich,  powerful,  and  brilliant;  hiS  tInU 
are  varied  as  in  nature  itself  His  aerial  perspective  is 
perfect;  the  fore^^ound  stands  out  with  the  force  and 
orightness  of  an  tialian  sunshine;  the  distance  recedes 
clear  and  wide,  till  the  blue  hills  and  blue  sky  meet  in 
harmonious  contrast,  or  melt  into  the  rich,  warm,  dewy 
atmosphere  of  Rome.  His  architecture  is  light  and  fiin- 
ciful,  and  often  charmingly  mixed  with  folitu^,  which  is 
^rao^Ul  and  moving.  'Hie  water  rifmles  and  undulates 
m  the  tremulous  ligbt,  or  lies  calm  dna  glassy,  with  deep- 
ening ^ladows.  His  composition  la  a  singular  union  of 
freedom  and  symmetry.  If  his  landscapes  have  a  fiiult.  It 
IS  that  the  gmceAil  is  too  invariably  selected ;  a  trille  of 
Toughness,  or  irregularity,  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
picture.  His  figures  are  very  poor,  which  he  freely  ad- 
mitted, saying  he  sold  the  landscape  and  gave  away  the 
figures,  a  trait  of  modesty  which  seems  in  accordance  with 
his  mild  and  amiable  character.  He  left  bis  property  to 
two  nephews  and  a  niece,  his  only  surviving  relations. 

CLAUDE,  JEAN,  born  in  1619,  at  Sauvetat,  near  Agen, 
was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  was  himself 
brought  Up  to  the  church.  He  distin;^ishcd  himself  in 
oontrovorslal  learning,  and  was  appointed  profesftir  of 
theolortr  In  the  Protestant  cottage  of  nismes,  which  place 
ha  illlM  for  eight  yean.  Ai  the  end  of  this  tita6  the  texa- 
Itont  vtlhb  go^rlifiient  ■utiutritlei  fllbliglng  faSm  tb  absttOoh 


his  Hhair,  he  weilt  to  Pant,  where  he  soon  after  ep> 
pointed  to  the  church  of  Charehton  in  1606.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  showed  himself  by  his  writings  one  of  the  ablest 
champions  of  the  Protestant  docttitMS^  an  antat^onist  not 
unworthy  of  Btmsuet,  Arnauld,  Nicsolb,  and  othw  diatin- 
guisbed  Catholic  divines.  In  1671  he  pnblished  hii  'lU- 

Sonse&uTrait£delaF&rp6tttite  de  la  FM  ttlt  I'Ettcheristie,' 
vols.,  dvo.  [AkNAtrLt}.]  In  1673  MpMred  hia  'Defense 
de  la  Rifbrmaiion,  ou  Reponsi^  ttuJc  PH^ugfe  legitimes  de 
Nifeole.*  In  1681  Claude  had  a  contro+efsial  conference 
with  Bossuet,  after  which  he  published  '  R^ponse  &  la  Con- 
ference de  Bossuet.'  The  confbfence  as  usual  led  to  nc 
approximation  between  the  contending  parties.  In  1685 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edit  de  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV. 
obliged  Claude  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  was 
Well  received  on  account  both  of  his  talents  and  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  granted  him  a 

Sension.  He  died  not  long  after  in  1687,  much  regretted 
y  his  co-religionists  as  one  of  their  ablest  and  moat  esti- 
mable  advocates.  His  'RainteS  deS  Protestans  cruelle- 
ment  opprim^  dans  le  ftoyaume  de  Ftatioe'  was  pAhliithed 
after  his  death,  as  well  as  other  posthumous  worka,  cblefiy 
Oh  theological  and  controTersiai  subjects.  He  left  also 
some  sermons.  Hia  style  though  simple  was  vigorous, 
being  sustained  by  great  logical  skill  and  much  erudition 
Dev^  wrote  a  hio^phy  of  Clhude,  Amsterdam.  1687. 
His  gmndson,  Jeati  Jacques  Claude,  W^  one  of  the  eariiest 
pastors  of  the  French  Protestant  church  in  Thieadneedle 
Street,  Londofljand  died  in  1712. 

CLAUDE,  ST.,  a  town  in  Fran««,  in  the  department  of 
Jura,onth6  bankofasmall  stream  ctdlad the Bitone, which 
fiows  into  the  Ain,  a  fbeder  of  the  Rhdlie.   It  is  240  miles 
B.E.  of  Riris  in  a  direct  line,  in  46*  23'  Jf.  ItfL,  and  i"  32 
£.  long. 

This  town  owes  its  origin  to  the  tettriiaent  of  the  Saints 
Romaitt  and'Lupiein  (the  latter  Ushop  of  Vetontio,  or  Be* 
Sanson)  to  the  deserts  of  Mount  Jura,  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  sanctity  of  these  holy  menj  who  were  brethren,  drew 
around  them'  a  number  of^ kindred  tolnds.  And  three  monas- 
teries with  otner  establishments  arose  in  thfe  neighbourhood 
of  their  retreat.  In  the  eighth  centu^  8t.  Claude,  arch' 
bishop  of  Besan^n,  came  to  end  his  days  in  one  of  these 
monasteries,  which  afterwards  took  its  name  fVom  him, 
and  thus  the  town  acquired  its  present  designation. 

The  abbey  of  St.  Claude  Was  of  the  Bencflictine  order, 
and  the  tnonks  wete  obliged  to  make  proof  of  noble  de- 
scent befbre  they  Could  obtain  admission  into  the  estdbllsh- 
ment.  The  community  possessed  immense  wealth :  it  is  said 
by  La  Vallte(  f'oya*?  data  ieiDSpartmentsy-tio  veryirust- 
worthy  authority,  indeed— to  haVe  had  a  revenue  of  106,000 
itw,  or  about  li,iOOl.  The  monk^  b^re  the  suppresaion 
of  the  establishment,  had  oeaaed  to  live  in  common;  each 
had  his  distinct  portioh  of  the  revenue.  This  monastie 
institution  was  the  last  fn  France  wbieh  hdd  its  ^-assals  in 
a  state  of  villainage,  and  whoever  was  resident  a  year  in 
their  domains  became  their  serf  It  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.  that  the  fbudal  powers  of  these  ecclesiustics 
were  entirely  suppressed.  The  abbot  was  lord  of  the  town. 
In  1742  this  abbey  was  secularized,  and  erected  into  a 
bishopric ;  the  bishop  and  chapter  succeeding  to  the 
rights  and  many  of  the  usages  of  the  abbot  and  monks. 

St.  Claude  is  bidlt  at  the  ibot  of  a  mountain,  one  of  those 
amid  which  it  is  placed,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  tor- 
rent Ison  with  the  Bienne.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
which  include  a  part  of  the  adjacent  mountain,  but  cannot 
be  considered  as  fbrtifted.  The  town  was  destrcTod  by  fire 
in  1799;  but  h  sum  of  710,000  francs  (about  30,000/.) 
granted  by  the  oonmtlar  govetnmetit,  and  nttmerous  eoUee- 
nons  mam  all  over  France,  enabled  t\xb  Inhabitants  to  re- 
build it  on  a  much  more  regular  plan. 

The  inhabitants  amonntM.  in  1832,  to  4110  for  the  town, 
or  6222  for  the  whole  commune.  They  are  busily  enn^ed 
inthemanufhctureoftoysand  trinkets  in  tonoisoBhell.  nom, 
ivory,bone,boxand  other  woods:  beads,  needles,  pfns,  musi- 
cal snuff-boxes,  and  other  musical  instruments,  and  nails, 
are  among  the  articles  made  here.  The  traders  of  this  town 
have  direct  commercial  iftterconrse  with  fbreignera.  Several 
have  establishments  at  Beaucaire ;  they  import  goods  from 
Germany  and  Endand.  There  is  a  ?ood  hospital,  a  large 
public  school,  auaseveral  other  us^m  institutions.  Beau- 
tlfiil  marble  is  quarried  hi  the  ne^bottthood.  and  nret^ 
good  Ochre  is  procitted.  I^t  jbr/ffi^Js  ahhaJlttMi^ 
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aa«  othw  woodon  www,  ntinoiOK  wttui  vara,  veaving 
ecap^  4nwu)9  iron  wm>  oiMins  wooden  ana  metal  clocks, 
enuA^l  vatch-&ee%  rowt^-jaoka.  apeotaoW-frames,  and 
imitatioii  maaa. 

The  biahoprio  of  St.  Claude  oonipreliendi  the  depart- 
ineDt  of  Jura,  ooQtaining  319.S04  intmbitanta.  The  biyhop 
is  4  Buffrafan  of  the  Ar^btahop  of  Lrou  and  Vienne. 

CLAUDlA'NUa  (Ca«AU'DIU8)  boni  at  Alexandria, 
>Q  Bgypt.  A.C  36A  (^iiUt,  i,  8Q,  Y.  3)-  Though  of  a  fiunily 
or^CWally  Roman,  hia  oducatloa  was  Gi»*)1l;  and  be  ajp- 
peais  to  bftve  vhtten  first  in  the  Oreek  language.  Hia 
work  oa  the  *  Antiqvitwa  of  Tarsua*  ia  loat.  Of  bis  early 
lifo  litlto  is  known.  His  fint  latiq  ibises  vera  vnttes 
during  the  coosulabip  of  Frobinus,  j^c.  395.  (SpisL  iv^ 
^'■13, 14)*  Inthis year hebe«iraeadepend«itarthe regent 
Stilicho,  guardian  of  the  two  minora,  Arcadiua  and  Hono- 
riua;  and  vx  hia  poems  he  sometimes  alludes  to  bia  soldier's 
life.  iProl.  Carm.  Oe  Cimmtatu  MalUi  Thealori,  vv.  5,  6.) 
Whether  from  a  hope  of  being  immortalised  in  vene,  of 
from  some  other  motive,  Btili^o  wanooly  befriended  the 
poet ;  nor  were  the  favours  of  hii  beautiful  viib  Serena 
acknowledged  leas  gratefully  than  thoae  of  the  coinistef 
himself.  {De  taudibu*  Stibebonis,  lib-  iii- ;  Xow  Serenm 
Rtgium-y  ClaudiaD  seems  to  have  enjoyed  all  the  spleu" 
dour  and  Inxuries  vhicii  the  high  station  of  Stilioho 
affovdad;  and  ha  either  purchased  or  ):equ)ted  those  in- 
dulgenees  by  Isvishing  indisoriminate  eulogies  on  hi^  patrons 
and  bringing  infomy  and  ridioule  oh  tbev  «i)ftmiea.  The 
naises  of  StUioho  are  the  eonstant  snbject  on  which  he 
dal^ihta  to  dwell,  even  what  he  does  not  dircotly  mention 
lui  name ;  and  whera  the  materials  of  r^lar  history  are 
warning  bis  poems  form  a  valuable  otue  to  the  connexion 
and  character  of  events. 

The  most  impnlant  favour  for  which  be  was  mdebted 
to  Serena  appears  to  have  been  her  assisting  him  to  obtain 
£  very  wealtny  bride  {Epist.  ii.).  The  nuptials  were  ce- 
bbrated  at  Alexandria  {Epist.  \U  vr.  55,  &c.) ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  Claudian  and  his  wife  soon  aAer  came 
to  Italy.  After  the  war  with  Gildo  he  was  honoured  with 
a  bronxe  statue  ( Prof,  in  Helium  Geiirum,  tv.  5, 6),  erected 
m  the  fonun  of  Trajan,  an  honoui'  whioh.  as  Gibbon  (ch. 
30)  observes,  he  acknowledged  as  a  man  who  deserved  it : 
the  inscriptiqii  which  was  cut  on  the  statue  is  still  extant 
(Orelli,  Corput  Iiueript^  toI.  L,  p.  259). 

The  death  of  Stilicho  (a.  d.  408)  was  soon  followed  by 
the  ruin  of  bis  favourite.  Hadrian,  the  suecesaor  <tf  Stibclio, 
had  formerly  been  the  subject  of  a  satirical  emgiam 
iEpigT'  25.  in  same  editions  30,)  of  Qlau^an,  and  he  now 
began  to  watch  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  revenge. 
The  particulars  of  lus  death  are  not  known;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  hia  attempts  to  coucQiate  Hadrian  were  ineffec- 
tual, and  that  he  finally  fell  a  victim  to  his  resentment, 

It  has  been  a  aul^eet  of  dispute,  whether  Claudian  was 
or  was  not  a  convert  to  Quistisnity.  The  poems  wMch 
liave  given  rise  to  the  supposition  uiat  he  was,  have  been 
attributed  to  bhu  erroneously  j  they  are  clearly  the  work 
of  another  write*. 

Oaudian*s  poetical  men  hk  though  not  of  the  highest 
order,  are  considerable.  He  does  not  excd  in  the  chastised 
and  se\  ere  beauties  of  the  older  poets  whom  he  sspired  to 
imitate,  nor  is  he  remarkaUe  for  great  invention  of  a  lofty 
imagination ;  but  in  what  may  be  called  the  picturesque 
style  he  is  surpassed  by  none:  he  brings  out  tW  smallest 
detaOs  of  a  scene  into  a  ^iyid  and  forrect  fon%  an^diQed 
and  ornamented  wiiU  all  the  graces  of  diction.  The 
most  prosaic  topic  in  his  hands  w  invested  with  the  charms 
of  poetry.  A^  elegwt  and  harmonious  versification  always 
deUgbta  his  reader.  '  In  the  decline  of  arts  and  of  empire, 
a  native  of  Egypt,  who  had  received  the  education  of  a 
Greek,  assumed  in  a  mature  age  the  familiar  use  and 
absolute  command  cif  tl^  Latin  language,  soared  above  the 
heads  of  his  feeble  eontemporari^  and  placed  himself 
after  au  interval  qf  300  years*  ^mong  the  poeta  of  antient 
Rome.'  (QibVn.  Peclme  «i4  FaUt  tttaf.  30.) 

Ctandiftn*!  pxincu>al  poems  arcb  3  hooks  *  De  flaptn  Pro- 
serpina' ;*  3  books  Pe  I^udibus  StiUchonisj*  2  books  '  In 
HuJfinum,'  %  books  '  Jn  Eutiopium;'  *  I)e  $eUo  Getico;* 
'  De  BeUo  Gildonico.*  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Gesner  and  Burmann.  Claudian  is  included  in  Weber's 
'  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum.'  Fr«nkfortt  1S33. 

CX.A'UplUS  NEHO,  the  son  of  Drusus  Nera  the 
acQtiw  qt  V^v^fm,  «na  oi{  Atttoni^  Vinor.  ^  daughter  of 


M.  Antonius  the  Triumvir,  by  Odavni,  the  liater  of  Au- 
gustus, was  bom  at  Lyon  B.  c.  10.  [Auousim]  In  h^ 
youth  he  was  sickly,  weak,  and  timid,  which  made  bis 
mother  say  that  he  was  but  the  half-finished  sketch  of  a 
man.  Augustus,  in  oompassion,  uaed  to  call  him  miteUu*, 
little  wretch.  He  was  left  to  the  company  of  the  women 
and  the  freedmen  of  the  palace,  and  little  notice  was  taken 
of  him  under  Augustus  and  'Hberius.  He  lived  in  privacy, 
and  appears  to  have  applied  himself  with  perseverance,  to 
study.  He  became  a  proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
wrote,  with  the  assistance  of  Sulpicius  Flavins,  a  history 
of  Rome,  in  43  books,  which  is  lost  He  al^Igested  the 
addition  of  three  new  letters  to  the  Roman  alphabet,  and 
he  enforced  the  use  of  them  during  his  reign,  after  which 
they  fell  into  disuse,  but  still  appeared  m  tlis  time  of 
Tacitus  in  the  old  inscriptions  (Annal.  xL,  14).  He  also 
appUed  himself  with  much  perseverance  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  oratory,  and  Tacitus  has  transmitted  to  us  a 
favourable  specimen  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  before 
the  senate  when  emperor,  in  favour  of  the  Gauls,  who  were 
asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  oitinns. 
(AnmL  xi,  24.) 

Wh«B  Oaligula,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Claudius,  beeame 
emperor,  he  took  his  unda  as  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, A.  D.  37.  After  the  expiratitm  of  his  consuUhip 
Claudius  again  withdrew  into  privacy,  from  which  he  wa« 
dra^^  by  some  mutinous  solaierB,  who  were  overrunning 
the  tmpenal  palace  afin-  the  death  of  Caligula,  and  whft 
disoovered  dau^is  concealed  behind  a  tapestry,  and  trem- 
blii^  from  ftar.  Tb^  raised  lum  on  their  shotttdeia,  imd 
earned  him  to  the  camp,  wbeia  ha  waa  psoclaimed  empvor 
by  the  trocna,  a.  a  41,  against  tiie  wiidin  of  the  senate  tnd 
of  many  of  the  citixnu,  who  we»  for  restoriim  Vi»  re- 
public 

This  was  the  flrat  example  of  that  baneful  practio»,  whioh 
the  soldiers  so  often  repeated,  of  disposing  of  the  imparial 
cMwn.  Claudius,  who  waa  then  50  years  of  agf^  beg^  bis 
reign  by  acts  of  justice  and  of  mercy ;  he  recalled  exiles, 
restored  to  the  rightful  ownras  much  property  which  had 
been  oonfiscated  under  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  rejooted  thft 
honours  and  titles  which  the  flattery  v  courtier*  would 
have  bestowed  upon  liim,  embellisiied  Rome^  Ibnned  an 
aqueduct  lor  a  jnsfa  sui^  el  water,  wUoh  still  hears 
his  nauM^  eonstruoted  a  bubaur  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  began  the  «nissaiy  of  the  lak«  Focdnua. 
[Cblano.} 

He  also  went  over  to  Britain,  which  country  he  flrstpep; 
maneotly  oooupied,  at  knst  in  part,  by  his  generals  nao- 
tiua  and  Ve^iwiBBiis,  and  aftcvwaids  by  Ostorius.  [Bfuuii- 
MA.]  Cametecus,  who  was  brouj^t  pnsonw  befiire  hun  at 
Rome,  expoienoed  the  imperial  clemency.  Claudius  after- 
wards fell  into  a  state  of  apathy  and  imbecility,  being  eai 
tiielv  governed  by  his  prooigate  wife  Messalina  and  tha 
fbeeamen  of  the  palace  who  wen  leagued  with  her.  The$ 
took,  advantage  of  hia  exeessive  timidity  and  ciedulity  ic 
saake  him  sign  the  death-warrants  oS  numerous  soiators  and 
knights,  whom  they  rnreseiUed  aa  etmspirators,  and  wbosa 
proper^  was  oonBsDBtedliv  thsarheneCt.  lieaMlua  openly 
abandoned  hera^  to  the  most  dwnicleM  lioentiousness, 
and  no  one  daied  to  cheek  bar,  or  lemonstrnte  with  the 
emperor  on  her  oonduet,  fir  Ibu  of  inourring  her  deadly 
revenge.  She  carried  her  eSbontay  at  last  so  flir  aa  pub* 
lidy  to  marry  Caius  Silius,  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of 
Rome,  while  Claudiue  was  abKiat  at  Ostia.  Hw  emperor, 
who  was  Mused  firom  his  tornpr  by  the  report  of  this  scandal 
gave  orders  that  Messalina  ahoulid  be  put  to  deaib.  Soon 
afterwards  he  married,  aaU^  his  own  niece.  Agrippinatha 

rmger,  the  widow  of  Domitius  Aenobarbua,  and  mother  ojf 
Domitius.  Agrippina  easily  prevailed  on  the  weak  Clau- 
dius to  adopt  her  son  Domitius,  who  assumed  his  step- 
&ther*s  vfixne  of  Nero,  by  which  he  was  afterwards  knowu 
as  empevpr,  and  to  fdve  him  in  marriags  his  daughter 
Octaw-  .^^riiqidna  naving  thus  paved  the  way  &r  the 
succession  wTber  own  son  to  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Brit«nnicu8,  the  son  of  Claudius  by  llessalina,  completed 
her  object  by  poisoning  her  hu^and  at  Stnuessa,  whcve  he 
had  gpnct  the  buiefit  of  his  health.  Claudius  died  a.  d. 
54,  in  hv  sixty-fourth  year,  rfter  being  in  possession  of  the 
sovereign  power  for  thirteen  years  am  nine  months.  Hia 
fUneral  was  ee^^uated  with  great  pomp,  and  lie  was  num' 
bered  among  the  gods,  but  ms  will  was  not  read  in  publio, 
in  order  to  avoid  exciting  disturbances  among  the  people 
on  account  of  the  pretoenc6^^^^<^^oyigr)Mi[^gi- 
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idbw.  (TwiUu,  Ann.  xu.  69;  Suetwius,  Claudttu ; 
Hum.) 


tOoin  of  CUodlof  N«io.' 
Biilbta  MuMnm.  Actual  liu    Bmnie.  437  gnio*. 

CLAU'DIUS,  or  CLODIUS,  ALBTOUS,  a  native  of 
Adrumetura,  in  Africa,  served  with  distinction  under  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  Commodus  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire ;  in  Asia,  in  Gaul,  in  Germany  af^nst  the  Frisians,  and 
hutiy  in  Britain.  When  Avidius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria, 
revolted  arainst  M.  Aurelius,  Albinus,  who  commanded  the 
troops  in  Bithynia,  checked  the  revolt  which  was  beginning 
to  spread  amon^  his  soldiers.  In  consequence  of  this 
service  he  was  raised  to  the  consulate,  togetner  with  Fom- 
peianus,  the  emperor's  son-in-law,  a.  d.  176.  When  Septi- 
m''us  SeveruB  became  suspected  of  aspirine  to  the  emfHre, 
Commodus,  with  the  view  t^streiuctheiunff  himself;  offered 
to  Albinus,  who  wag  tium  commanding  in  Britain,  where  he 
had  succeeded  Pertinax,  the  title  of  Cssar,  which.  Albinus 
declined.  After  the  assassination  of  Commodus  and  of  bia 
short-lived  successor  Pertinax,  Didius  Julianus  being  made 
empeior  by  the  prntorian  guards  of  Rome,  who  now 
aasuined  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  empire  to  the  highest 
bidder,  three  commanders  or  the  legions  abroad,  Aloinus 
in  Britain,  Severus  in  Illyricum,  and  Pescennius  Niger  in 
Syria,  stood  forth  to  dispute  this  right  by  the  corresponding 
argument  of  the  will  of  their  own  soldiers.  Severus,  who  was 
the  nearest  to  Rome,  marched  upon  the  city,  upon  which  the 
senate  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  the  pmtorians  made 
vayfitr  him  hf  assassinatmsr  the  unfortunate  JuUaniu, 
Severus  while  on  his  march  had  written  to  Albinus, 
pToelaimirff  him  Gssar,  and  adopting  him  as  his  soc- 
oessor.  This  time  Albinus  accepted  the  titles  which  he 
anumed  publicly  at  the  head  of  his  l^ons ;  and  the  senate 
eonflrmea  it,  after  the  aooession  of  Severus.  But  the  new 
emperor  having  first  overthrown  his  competitor  Pescen- 
nius Niger,  resolved  to  rid  himself  also  of  lus  dubious  asso- 
ciate Albinus ;  who,  having  discovered  his  intentions  in  tune, 
passed  over  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  strengthened  himself  by  ftesh  recruits.  Severus  hur- 
ried from  the  east  against  this  new  enemy,  and  after  several 
|>artial  engagements  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  Lyon, 
m  February,  a.d.  197,  in  which  Severus  was  worsted  at 
first  and  wounded,  according  to  Spartianus,  but  suooeeded 
in  rallving  his  eavalry,  wiu  which  he  n^ied  the  victory. 
The  aoldiers  of  Albinos  hnving  taken  t^oxo  within  Lyon, 
that  city  was  invested,  stormed,  and  burnt,  by  the  troops  of 
Severus.  Albinus,  according  to  Dion,  killed  himself  and 
his  body  was  carried  to  Severus,  who  bad  the  head  cut  off 
•nd  takisn  to  Rome,  and  the  bod^  thrown  into  the  Rhone. 
Severus,  with  his  characteristic  mhumanity,  put  to  death 
the  wife  and  children  of  Albinus,  and  ordered  a  general 
pro8erq>tion  of  all  bis  flriends,  who  were  numerous  m  Gaul 
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and  in  Spain,  and  even  at  Rome.  Albmus  amears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  information. 
He  was  a  distinguished  commander,  and  had  many  partisans 
among  the  senators,  but  was  harsh  and  even  cruel  in  his 
military  discipline:  and  is  said  by  Capilolinus  to  have  been 
an  enormous  glutton.  (Herodiui,  Dion,  and  Spartiuiui ; 
and  Julius  Capitolinus  in  the  Hittoria  AugU9ta.) 

CLAUDIUS.  MARCUS  AURELIUS,  surnamed  GO- 
THICUS,  was  born  in  Illyricum  a-d.  214,  served  in  the 
army  as  tribune  under  Decius,  was  afterwards  governor  of  his 
native  province  under  Valeriaous,  and  after  the  death  of  Gal- 
Uenus  in  268,  near  Milan,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
army.  The  choice  was  immediately  approved  by  the  Senate. 
Claudius  began  his  rei^  by  defeating  the  usurper  Aureolus, 
who  had  revolted  against  Gallienus,  and  had  taken  posses 
sion  of  Milan.  Aureolus  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Claudius 
afterwards  marched  against  the  Germans,  who  had  entered 
Italy,  tmd  defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Benacus  (lAke 
of  Garda.)  On  arriving  at  Rome,  h«  was  received  with 
great  honours,  and  applied  himself  to  reform  many  of  the 
abuses  which  existed  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
In  the  foUovring  year  he  marched  against  the  Goths,  or 
Scythians,  who  liad  invaded  the  provmces  of  Hoeaia,  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaughter,  and  made  a  vast  number 
of  prisoners,  whom  he  distributed  over  various  provinces  as 
labourers.  In  consetmence  of  this  victory,  be  assumed  the 
name  of  Gothicus.  In  the  year  after  (a.  d.  270)  he  died 
at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  of  a  contagious  disease  which 
had  spread  in  his  army,  after  a  short  reign  of  little  more 
than  two  years,  during  which  he  exhibited  virtues  and  abi- 
lities that  entitle  him  to  be  numbered  among  the  best 
emperors  of  Rome.  The  Senate  named  his  brother  Quin- 
tilius  his  successor,  but  the  army  proclaimed  Aurelianus, 
upon  which  Quintilius  was  killol,  or  killed  himself  ac- 
cording to  others.  (Trebellius  PoUio  m  Hittoria  AHgu^a.) 
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CLAUSENBURG  (Kolos),  a  county  in  the  west  uf 
Transylvania,  m  that  part  of  it  called  the  'land  of  the  Mag- 
yars,* which  is  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  principality. 
It  hfks  an  area  of  1861  square  miles,  and  contains  100,000 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle,  in 
ogrieultiire,  mining,  and  a  few  manufSKtures,  and  trade.  It 
has  one  royal  free  toWta,  five  market-towns,  202  villa^s, 
and  Uurty-five  pmdia,  or  privil^ed  settlements,  and  is 
divided  into  six 'processes.'  The  chief  riversarethe  Biam6s 
and  Korbs.   It  is  very  mountainous :  the  most  elevated 

Einu  ore  Varatik,  Trugassa,  Yladiassa,  Balamixassa,  and 
tlota.  It  abounds  in  horses,  toen,  iheep,  goats,  and 
swine ;  also  in  honey  and  com,  and  produces  salt,  gold, 
iron,  and  some  wood. 

CLAUSENBURG  (Klush,  Koloavir),  a  royal  free  town 
and  capital  of  the  principality  of  Transylvania.  The  town 
was  founded  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  came  of 
Claudia,  whence  its  Latin  designation  Claudiopolis.  In 
1178  the  new  town  was  enlai^d  by  a  colony  of  Saxons, 
who  from  its  locality  called  it  Clausenbun,  from  the  old 
word  Klause,  wluch  sumifles  a  mountain  defile.  The  cita- 
del, which  lies  on  a  mil,  was  not  erected  till  1721,  since 
which  date  omnmo^us  barracks  have  been  made  in  it 
Owing  to  its  flouri^ui^  trade  and  mannlhctuTes  it  was  fiu- 
merly  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  countrv.  Settlers 
flocked  to  it  from  all  futls,  till  the  place  becoming  too  con- 
fined, the  new-comers  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  neighbouring  villages,  which  thus  became  the  property 
of  the  town.  Clausenburg  is  situated  on  the  river  Szamos, 
in  the  midst  of  a  romantic  valley,  surround  with  mountains, 
and  studded  with  fields,  gardens,  and  vineyards.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  walls  and  towers,  and  is  divided  into  the 
inner  town  and  six  suburbs ;  the  fbrmer  consists  of  the 
Ovar  (Altburg),  or  old  town,  and  Ujvaa,  or  new  town,  and 
tboufldi  of  small  extent  has  a  vervpleasinir  atiDearanee.  K 
hag  some  handsome  8£««MflfdMtf^ 
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fian,  SOO  pftMs  long  and  360  bcoad.  There  are  also  seve- 
ral churches,  the  moat  striking  of  which  i«  the  Roman 
Ciltaolic  cadiedral,  erected  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  of  King 
8^;ismimd  in  1399;  it  is  94  paces  long  and  34  broad,  and 
contains  some  fine  monuments.  Of  the  other  churches, 
Ato  are  Roman  Catholie^  several  Protestant,  and  one 
GnBco-OathoUe.  The  nwmben  of  the  Oriental  Confession 
have  their  distinet  places  (^worship. 

Qausenboii;  contains  an  academical  lyoeum,  having  185 
itudentK,  with  apubltc  library  attached ;  a  Roman  Cauiolic 
gymnasium,  with  270  pupils ;  a  reformed  coUe^  with  550 
wipUs;  aOraeco-CathoIic,  with  306  pupils;  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic seminary ;  a  seminary  for  the  young  nobility ;  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent ;  normal  schools,  with  above  300  scholars ;  a 
bouse  of  induMtry  for  poor  men  and  women,  established  by 
an  association  of  ladies ;  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals, 
and  various  other  charitable  uutitutions ;  a  Casinb,  con- 
taining the  assembly  rooms,  the  profits  of  which  are  devoted 
to  purposes  of  charity ;  a  large  national  theatre,  and  several 
public  Kardens  around  the  town,  one  of  which  is  called  the' 
'  People^s  Gardens.'  Among  the  other  buildings  is  the  old 
castle,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  the  tottn-hall  in  the  market- 
place, and  numerous  palaces  belonging  to  the  higher  no- 
bility. 

Cuusenbn^  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  Transyl- 
vania, of  the  consistory  of  the  Protestant  and  Groco-Catho- 

lic  communions,  the  board  of  education,  and  other  public 
departments.  Being  a  Fiakal-gut  or  Taxal-Ort  (that  is,  a 
place  having  its  own  independent  jurisdiction),  it  is  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province,  but  all  its  civil 
and  other  affairs  are  conducted  by  its  own  judges  and  ma- 
mtratea.  It  contains  90,000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
Huni^ians,  intermixed  with  Saxons,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  Jews.  There  are  few  mechanics,  and  it  has  little  trade. 
The  manufactures,  which  are  inconsiderable,  are  chiefly 
woollens,  earthenware,  and  paper.  It  is  the  Urth-place  of 
the  celebrated  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hunguy.  46° 
63'  N.  lat.  23*  48'  E.  long. 

CLAUSIOJA.  [LlMAGINBA.} 

CXAUSTHAL,  in  the  Hanoverian  Landrostei,  w  Baili- 
wick of  the  Han,  the  hi^^  and  moit  important  of  the 
minsw  towns  of  the  Han,  is  an  open  place  built  upon  two 
nakea  emineneea,  and  sepuated  from  ZeUerfeld  (a  town  of 
4000  souls)  by  the  riwdet  called  Zellcrbaeh.  It  is  the 
seat  of  administTatioD  for  the  mining  districts  of  Hanover, 
and  lies  at  an  elention  of  1170  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
about  50  miles  S.E.  of  Hanover.  The  adjacent  parts  abound 
in  ores.  The  streets  are  stra^ht  and  broad,  and  planted 
in  general  with  chestnuts  and  lime-trees,  but  are  very 
badly  paved.  It  contains  two  churches,  an  orphan  a^lum, 
a  mint,  in  which  about  700  ducats  and  400,000  dollan  are 
annually  coined,  and  public  offices,  a  mining  academy,  to 
which  a  seminar}'  for  teaching  forest  economy  is  attached, 
with  collections  in  mincEalog}^  &C4  a  gymnasium,  manu- 
ftetoriee  of  iron  ware,  yams,  wooU^u.  camlets,  &c.,  and 
leveml  elementary  schools.  In  the  munediate  viranity  are 
the  richer  mines  of  the  Upper  Han ;  their  chief  ptodueu 
are  annually  about  160,000  ounces  of  silver,  4  tons  of 
copper,  and  2400  tons  of  lead  and  litharge :  they  employ  up- 
wards of  2000  workmen.  The  number  of  houses  in  Claua- 
thal  is  about  850,  and  of  inhabitants  about  8900.  51**  48' 
N.  lat.  10°  20*8.  long. 

CLAVAGELLA  (Z^logy),  a  genus  of  testaceous  ace- 
phalous animals  establishedov  Lamarck  in  the  fifth  voltmie 
of  the  '  Histoire  Naturelle  oes  Animaux  sans  Vert^bres,' 
published  in  1818,  and  anangedby  him  under  his  Tubico- 
Ues,  between  AtpergtUum  wd  Fistulatta,  He  described 
four  species,  all  fossO,  refbrring  at  the  same  time  to  the 
'  Annales  du  Museum,*  where  he  had  figured  the  first  of 
them  under  the  name  of  Fittulana  eehinata.  Lamarck 
thus  defines  the  genus: — '  A  tubular,  shelly  sheath,  atte- 
nuated and  o^ien  anterioriy.  terminated  posteriwly  in  an 
ovate  suboon^msed  dub  naet  with  tubular  spines ;  the 
dub  wesenting  on  one  side  the  one  valve  fixed  in  its  wall 
or  auutance,  while  the  other  valve  remains  free  in  the 
tube.' 

The  genus  was  only  known  in  a  fossil  state  to  concholo- 
gists,  when  Mr.  George  Soweibv,  to  whtmi  students  in  this 
departeient  of  zoology  are  much  indebted,  observed  in  the 
British  Uuseum  a  recent  spetsmen,  which  he  at  first  thouriit 
might  be  an  AtpergiUumy  inoLOsed  in  amass  of  stone.  On 
wpliB**MHi  to  Mr.  Children,  that  gentleman  allowed  Mr. 
wnrarby  to  mtyipipe  it  more  eloielyi  and  on  scrapmg  away 


some  of  the  investing  stone,  the  latter  found  ClaeageUa 
aperta,  the  first  recorded  recent  species,  and  figured  and 
described  it  in  his  'Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells. 
The  same  oaturalist,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Samuel  Stutoh* 
bury  from  his  voyage  to  some  of  the  Australian  and  Poly- 
nesian Islands,  described  and  figured  (1827)asecoad8peciea, 
Clavtvetla  AustraHs,  three  specimens  which  were 
with  difficulty  obtained  by  Mr.  Stutchbury  at  Nwth  Har> 
hour,  Port  Jackson,  in  a  nliceousgrit  like  that  of  the  coal- 
measures,  where  their  presence  was  betrayed  just  beneath 
bw-water  mark,  by  their  forcible  qection  of  the  water  from 
the  aperture  of  their  tubes:  the  specimen  of  Clmagdla 
AMlralis  figured  by  Mr.  Sowerby  is  also  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  1829  Mr.  Henry  Stutchbury,  in  anranging  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  suspected  the  pre- 
sence ot  a  Clavagella  in  a  mass  of  Attrteopora,  and,  on 
firacturing  the  specimen,  laid  open  two  individuals  of 
anothw  species  (Clavagella  elongaia,  Brod.).  According  to 
Cuvier,  and  a  notice  m  the  '  ^nales  des  Sciences  Nalu- 
relles'  (tome  xvii.,  p.  78),  M.  Audouin  (1829)  described  a 
recent  species,  and  M.  Rang,  in  his  'Manuel  des  Mollus- 
ques'  (1829X  mentions  another,  apparently  Clavagella 
rapa. 

Still  tim  animal  remained  unknown ;  when,  on  the  re- 
turn ai  Mr.  Cuming  fh>m  las  first  vowe,  that  sealous 
eolleetcr  piodueed  another  specimen  iraieh  fiurtunately 
included  the  soft  parts.  A  fragment  of  calcareous  grit  was 
dredged  up  bvMr.  Cuming  firom  a  depth  of  eleven  ntboms, 
at  the  islano  of  Mnerte,  m  the  bay  of  Guayaquil,  and  in 
this  was  the  greater  portion  of  the  chamber  and  tube,  both 
valves,  and  the  animal  of  Clavagella  lata,  Brod.  Mr.  foo- 
derip,  who  has  described  this  ann  two  other  recent  species 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Tritnsactions  of  the  Zoological 
Society*  (p.  261),  says,  that  a  close  examination  of  the 
recent  species  has  convinced  him  that  though  one  valve  is 
always  fixed  or  imbedded  in  the  chamber,  and  soldered,  as 
it  were,  to  the  tube,  so  as  to  make  one  aturfoce  with  it,  the 
tube  is  not  neeessarily  continued  into  a  complete  testaceous 
clavate  sh^e.  In  Mr.  Goldsmid's  best  and  largest  spe- 
cimen.  the  fixed  valve  was  imbedded  in  the  coral,  and 
though  oontinned  on  to  the  tube  or  nphonic  diwth,  was 
surrounded  by  the  wall  of  the  coral  ohunber  at  its  anterioi 
extremity.  In  the  othn  specimen  the  fixed  valve  waa  also 
continued  on  to  the  tube.  In  the  first-mentioned  spedmeo 
of  Clava^la  etongata,  at  the  anterior  or  greater  end  of  tlM 
ovate  chamber,  an  insulated  or  shelly  plate  had  been 
secreted  with  tubular  perftwations ;  that  part  of  the  cham- 
ber having  anbrded  (apparently  at  a  former  period)  the 
best  communication  with  the  ambient  fluid :  but  a  calca- 
reous deposft  having  almost  entirely  cut  off  that  commu- 
nication, the  animal  seemed  to  have  been  compelled  to 
secrete  a  second  shelly  plate  towards  the  anterior  ventral 
edge  of  the  fixed  valve,  where  the  perforation  of  some  other 
shell  (a  Lithodomus  probably)  secured  the  necessary  influx 
of  water.  Nor  ia  tins  the  only  instance  of  Uie  seoretion  of 
a  second  tabular  plate  wfaion  has  fkUan  under  Mr.  Bro- 
derip's  notice.  In  the  last-mentiMUd,  a:  smaller  meamen, 
the  perforated  shelly  plate  joins  the  anterior  ventral  edge  of 
the  fixed  valve  laterally,  tlut  point  of  the  ehambo-  being 
evidently  the  most  practicaUe  for  communicating  with  the 
water  by  means  of  the  tubnles :  the  rest  of  tw  anterior 
edge  of  the  Axed  valve  is  summnded  by  the  coral  wall.  In 
Mr.  Cumin^s  specimen  the  fixed  valve  is  continued  on  to 
the  tube.  The  anterior  edge  of  this  valve  is  surrounded  by 
the  naked  wall  of  the  chamber,  and  the  greater  end  of  the 
chamber,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  opposite  to  this  anterior 
edge,  being  impracticable,  from  its  thickness,  as  a  water 
communication  (with  a  small  exception,  which,  not  impro- 
bably, had  ceased  to  be  available),  the  animal  had  been 
driven  to  secrete  the  perftsated  shelly  plates  not  &r  from 
the  throat  of  the  tube  on  either  side,  where  the  chambers 
of  PetricoUB  tut  Idthothmi  opened  a  passage  to  the  aur- 
rounding  water. 

Orguixation 

PoriHon,  4^.  of  the  antnuU.— Mr.  Owen  made  his  ob- 
servations in  his  excellent  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  CZotu- 
gella  (Zool.  TVonf.,  vol.  i.  p.  269;  from  the  specimen  of 
Clavagella  lata  above  alluded  to,  the  soft  parts  (uF  which 
were  placed  in  spirit  by  Mr.  Cuming  soon  after  its  capture. 
He  found  the  following  to  be  the  relative  position  of  the 
animal : — llie  motUh  turned  towards  the  closed  end  of  the 
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nected  the  ligament,  or  the  dorsal  part.  The  visceral 
maM  |n9e<Aing  towards  the  opposite  or  neutral  side.  The 
siphon  exteading  into  the  eommeneenient  of  the  calcareous 
tube,  which  leaat  out  of  the  anal  or  posterior  part  of  the 
ohambar.  Tlxe fixed  valve,  which  covers  the  rough  surface 
of  cUe  porous  rock  or  coral,  Uke  the  tiling  of  a  chamber- 
floor,  and  affords  a  smooth  polished  surface  for  the  supp(Hrt 
and  attachment  of  tbt  auimal,  ii  the  valve  .*  the  right 
volpe  remain*  tmk  <v  »  eonsMitad  only  to  the  aofk  parts 
aqd  oardinal  ligament,  in  order  to  aaust  in  the  exoavating 
mi  respiratOT^r  aotion. 

The  sbeUjr  tubatanee  of  the  fixed  valve  passes 
without  interruption  into  that  of  the  tube ;  a  slight 
ciroumsoribing  the  entry  of  the  tube  into  the  ohamber  indi- 
cating the  line  of  separation,  unless  the  extent  of  the  valve 
be  limited  to  that  of  the  internal  nacreous  deposition.  The 
tube  of  an  oval  form,  7  lines  by  5  in  diameter.  The  oal- 
eareous  walls  ]^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  outlet,  and 
about  J^th  at  the  opposite  extremity.  The  free  valve  un> 
equsUy  triangular,  with  the  angles  rounded  off,  about  the 
tbickoess  of  a  sixpence,  moderataly  concave  towards  the 
soft  parts,  and  striated  only  in  the  direction  of  the  layers  of 
increment  on  the  outer  sur&ce,  as  in  moat  of  the  Pylori- 
dean  Bivalves  of  M.  De  BlainvUle.  The  laym  gradually 
iqflreaw  towards  the  dorsal  edge  for  a  littla  more  than  one 
half  of  the  valve,  beyond  vhioh  the  laym  eontinue  of  al- 
raoat  equal  breadth.  *  This  growth  of  the  valva,'  adds  Mr. 
Owen, '  corresponds  to  the  direction  in  which  this  ohamber 
is  enlarged,  which  ia  principally  on  the  dorsal,  dextval,  and 
anterior  stdes :  now  this  is  the  mode  of  enlargement  best 
adapted  for  the  full  development  of  the  ovary ;  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  ClavageUa  continues  for  a  time  to  work- 
its  way  into  the  rock  without  material  increase  of  site, 
leaving  behind  it  a  calcareous  tube,  which  marks  its  track ; 
after  which  it  becomes  stationary,  and  limita  its  operations 
to  eolarging  its  vhimber  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
accomplishoient  of  the  great  ol^ect  of  its  existence.' 

Mantis,  and  Muecular  Syeiem  tu  andllary  prindpdUy  to 
Respiration.— Mantk  envelopmg  the  body  hke  a  shut  sac, 
but  perforated  for  the  siphon  and  kiAt  the  opening  for  the 
tetter  being  reduced  to  a  amall  slit.  M.  Riippell  observed 
an  analagous  oriflee  in  the  corresponding  part  in  Aspergil- 
lum^  via.  that  which  is  next  the  sunken  usve-Iike  extremity 
of  the  tube,  and  by  which  he  supposes  the  water  necessary 
for  respiration  to  be  received  when  the  retreating  tide  leaves 
exposed  the  expanded  atpbonio  extremity,  Mr.  Owen  is  of 
opinion  that  this  cannot  be  its  use  in  those  species  of  €l»- 
va^ella  which  exist  at  depths  too  great  to  allow  of  their 
being  ever  left  with  the  sipbonic  aperture  out  of  water ;  but 
that  it  must  serve  to  keep  up  a  communicatii»  with  the 
neighbouring  cavities  of  the  rock,  by  means  of  the  calca- 
reous tubules,  the  fbrmation  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
proximity  of  theae  cavities.  When  therefore  the  Cttna- 
gella,  by  a  sudden  oontraotion  of  its  adductor  mueoles,  has 
forcibly  expelled  the  branchial  cnrrents  from  the  aiphon, 
as  wa«  obaerved  by  Ur.  Btulehhury,  the  apace  between  the 
fiee  Vfdw  and  the  walk  of  the  oharabar  would  be  aimnlta- 
neoudy  filled,  either  by  water  rushinff  in  throogb  the  tn- 
bulea.  or  foreed  out  fmn  the  branchhil  cavity  through  the 
small  anterior  orifioe  of  the  mantle.  To  assist  this  opera- 
tion there  is  a  proportional  development  of  the  muscular 
ay^tem.  which  is  remarkably  powerful.  The  impression  of 
the  great  or  posterior  adductor  is  carried  two  Unea  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ohamber  posteriorly,  but  gradually  rises 
to  the  lavel  of  the  valve.  The  impression  of  the  smaller 
anterior  adductor  is  more  taxat.  and  is  continued  into  the 
sinuous  patlial  impression,  which  follows  the  contour  of  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  valve  at  about  two  lines  distanoe 
f>om  it.  In  the  free, valve  the  last  two  muaoular  impres- 
stona  aro  sepwratci.  The  oute«  dermoid  layer  of  the  mantle 
ia  extremely  thin,  and  where  it  doea  not  liw  the  valves,  \% 
BAottled  with  minuto  dark  aiwts,  leu  numeions  than  thoae 
on  the.  akin  of  Cephaiopods,  and  preawting,  under  the  mi-- 
croscope,  a  glandular  appearance.  The  mnaenlar  teyer, 
after  forming  the  WpAon  and  its  retractors,  is  confined  to 
the  antorior  part  of  the  mantle,  where  it  swells  into  a  thick 
convex  masa  of  interlaced  and  chiefly  transverati  fibres,  and 
forming,  Mr.  Owen  sapposes,  on«  of  the  principal  instra- 
menta  in  the  work  of  exe«vatna.  No  fibres,  oould  be  de- 
tected in  other  parts  of  th^  mantle;  nor.  observes  Ur. 
OweSt  could  any  be  expeoted  in  a  nantle  which  bad  an 
lobes  to  be  retmoted.  The  nphm,  in  U»  contracted  state. 
Ihncted  ft  lUgbUy  wvtpiwwd  o^utdnoal-tube.  half  w  iaoh 
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in  length,  and  the  same  in  the  long  diameter,  traversed 
longitudinally  by  the  branchial  and  anal  canals,  separeted 
from  eaoh  other  by  a  muscular  septum,  extending  to  the 
end  of  the  siphon,  beyond  which  the  two  tubes  do  nut 
separately  extend  outwsrds,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with 
,  Oastroch^sna  and  AwpergUlum.  Muscular  walls  t4  the 
siplion  two  lines  in  thiekneas:  the  septum  separating  the 
branchial  and  anal  canals  one  line ;  diameter  of  each  canal 
about  one  line ;  inner  extremity  both  of  the  anal  Mid  reapi- 
ratory  tube  provided  with  a  valvular  fidd;  terminatiens 
beset  with  short  papiUeB.  The  retractor  muaclea  attach  the 
siphon  to  the  poatorior  adductor  on  one  side,  and  to  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  oval  mass  of  musoular  fibres  above 
mentioned  on  the  other,  leaving  an  wtcrmedtate  space  on  { 
both  sides  tlie  body,  which  expoaea  part  of  the  gills  and 
labial  tentacles.  The  muacular  mass  which  bounds  the  an< 
torior  part  of  the  animal's  body  is  oval,  one  inch  three  lines 
long,  wght  lines  broad,  and  varying  in  thickneu  f^om  two 
to  three  lines :  it  is  smooth  and  convex  externally,  and  hol- 
lowed out  within  to  lodge  the  viecera  at  the  base  of  the 
foot,  for  the  passage  of  whish  it  leaves  the  amall  orifice 
above  mentioned-  The  margins  attached  to  the  valves  are 
more  or  less  irr^lar ;  that  affixed  to  the  loose  valve  is  j 
the  broadest,  being  at  the  venltel  extremi^  three  Unas  in  I 
length,  Mr.  Owen  thinks  that  it  may  here  be  regarded  aa 
a  third  addtuitor;  postoriorty  it  ia  continued  into  the  small 
adductor  mnsele. 

Brvichiat  and  drcukUiag  £l^a#«m.— The  gUla  have  the  ^ 
same  laminated  structure  aa  that  observed  in  other  hivalves, 
they  are  broad  and  short,  oorreapcmdiog  to  the  form  of  the 
animal,  and  the  lamiw9,  not  thin  compresaed  layers,  but 
broad  and  prcyecling  but  little  from  the  sides  of  the  visceral 
mass,  are  arranged  in  three  layers  Instead  of  two,  on  either 
side  of  the  foot  They  Uke  their  origin  between  the  labial  | 
appendagM,  at  the  side  of  the  mouth,  extending  backwards 
towards  the  inner  orifice  of  the  respiratory  tube,  where  they 
meet,  join,  and  terminate  ia  a  point  which  is  unattached 
fbr  about  one  eighteenth  part  of  the  entire  gill.  The  bran- 
chial veins  are  continued  from  the  concave  aide  of  the  gilla, 
a  few  lines  behind  their  anterior  extremiUesi^theae  veins 
are  joined  by  others  fran  the  museubr  part  of  the  mantle, 
and  ttwn  termiimto  ia  two  larRe  mamhniioua  dark-colouiad 
auricle*.  Time  oomMUnieato  with  a  fusiform  ventricle, 
single  externally,  but  dinded  within,  by  a  longitudinal  wp- 
tmn,  into  two  eompartments,  correapwiding  to  the  auricles : 
which  compartments  communioate  togethw  at  the  of 
the  ventrieie,  from  which  the  principal  utery  is  contuiued. 
(Owen.) 

OigeeHveSj^lem.  accordant  with  the  structure  of  the  same 
part  in  the  other  acephalous  molluaks.  The  month,  a  trans- 
verse slit,  without  masticatory  or  salivary  organs,  is  bounded 
by  the  upper  and  lower  labial  processes  which  are  continued 
in  the  form  of  two  transversely  striated  pointed  tentaclea 
on  either  side :  these  prehensile,  sensitive,  and.  aoeording  to 
Mr.  Owen,  {ffobably  respiratory  organa  measure,  each,  six 
lines  in  length,  and  about  one  and  a  half  Une  ia  bceeddi. 
The  fBsophagna,  after  a  eoune  of  two  line*,  dilate*  into  a  i 
stomach,  the  sides  of  which  ore  i^tonted  by  the  large  ' 
hepatic  dnets.  The  inteatHW.  aftw  a  couiea  of  eight  lines, 
forms  a  amall  cecum  about  one  line  in  length :  this,  Mr. 
Owen  observes,  may  be  token  for  a  panernu  ;  w  pertu^  is 
the  analogue  of  the  blind  sac  oontaintog  the  peculiar  am- 
ber-colonred  style  which  projects  into -the  pylorio  end  of 
the  stomach  of  some  Bivalvee.  The  little  Meetm,  in  the 
specimen  dissected,  contained  the  same  brown  granulai'  ma- 
terial as  distended  the  rest  of  the  canal.  The  intestine, 
after  making  three  dose  tuma  upon  itself  in  the  mass  of 
ova  and  hepatic  folUclea  at  the  base  of  the  foot,  passes  in 
immediate  oontaet  with,  but  not  through,  the  heart,  and 
then  below  the  posterior  adductor,  to  oppoaita  ttie  posterior 
office  of  the  anal  tube.  The  ratoior  of  the  inteatine  baa 
an  irregular  hoaey-combed  awearaace,  fr<m  the  t^ota  ad* 
hesimi  to  it  of  the  oapoulea  of  we  Qvo.  The  A'eer  ha*  the 
flame  divided  ibUiralar  atfuctun  end  gteen  oolour  «•  in  the 
other  Bivalves.  (Owen.) 

Mervoua  Smtem.—A.  large  and  eonspwrnous  geiMglion  is 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  foot,  juat 
above  the  nrifiea  of  the  anu  tube.  Tvo  nervmis  oords  ex- 
tend from  ihag«ngiio*t  on  either  side  the  foot  to  the  mouth ; 
ojtfaer  branchea  radiate,  to  the  opposite  direetion  to  the 
aiphoaw  and  addui^  muscles.  (Owen.> 

Generatwe  fiSirtfcm.— The  ovary,  of  a  grey  colour,  fcrm*  a 
MBS  at  tbe  dml  Mlffg^]^ Jl^  ^S<^ag*e»~* 
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jutUr  muscle,  and  extending  ventrad  on  either  side  the 
atjJagus  and  stomach  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  base  of 
)kihai  All  this  mass  of  intestinal  folds,  hepatic  follicles, 
udmwas  covered  by  a  thin  membrane^  The  little  mut- 
nbf  proeets  or  foot  which  ^sea  through  the  anterior  slit 
ifihemtntle  is  hut  four  lines  long,  and  half  a  lino  in 
bRtdili:  its  possible  use  may  be  to  apply  a  solvent  to  the 
nek  in  which  the  chamber  ia  excavated.  (Owen.) 

ffoftito. — Mr.  Broderip  observes  that  we  are  left  to  con- 
jtetire  tbe  causes  xrhich  operate  to  determine  the  animal  in 
dK  choice  of  its  abode,  if  iudoed  it  can  be  called  choice,  for 
■oM  probaUy  Clavagella  is  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
tod  if.  loon  after  its  exclusion  from  the  parent  fwhen  Mr. 
Broderip  supposes  it  to  he  furnished  with  its  two  valves 
oalf,  ud  to  fioat  free,  with,  perhaps,  some  voluntary  im- 

£]»),  it  arrives  at  the  vacant  liole  of  acme  small  Petricola, 
iimdomut,  or  other  perforating  Testacean  which  suits  it, 
«ie  Talre  soon  becomes  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  hole, 
ud  then  the  enemy  proceeds  to  secrete  the  siphonic  sheath 
orlalie.  to  enlarge  tbe  chamber  according  to  its  necessities, 
ud  Id  funn  the  shelly,  perforated,  tubular  plate  which  ig  to 
fin  admissioi)  to  tbe  water  at  the  f>ractical  part  of  the 
thimber.    How  the  excavation  ia  earned  on  is  also  doubt- 
ful. The  chambers  of  the  individuals  of  Clavagella  Atu- 
tniu,  described  by  Mr.  Broderip,  were  formed  in  a  siliceous 
fml,  those  of  Clav.  elongata  in  an  Ailreenpora,  that  of 
Clm.ldla  in  m  calcareous  grit,  and  those  of  Clav.  Melitemii 
ia  u  areillo-calcaxeous  tufa.    *  If,'  says  the'  author  last 
DeDtioaea. '  the  excaTation  be  the  work  of  a  solvent  secre- 


tion, it  must  be  a  solvent  of  extensive  power.  The  fef  tuation 
of  the  'glands,  detected  by  my  friend  Mr.  Owen,  leads  tne 
to  think  that  they  minister  in  some  way  to  this  operation  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  the  anterior  or  greater  end  of  the 
chamber  can  be  operated  on  by  mere  mechanical  attrition 
with  such  parts  as  must  have  been  contiguous  to  it  It  has 
been  objected  that  any  solvent  which  would  set  on  a  calca- 
reous rock  would  equally  act  on  the  calcareous  shell  of  the 
animal ;  but  there  is,  perhaps,  more  of  point  than  of 
strength  in  this  objection.  Without  laying  tot)  much  stress 
on  that  law  of  nature  by  which  chemical  and  vital  forces  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  hostility,*  and  which  may  or  may  tot  he 
applicable  to  such  a  substance  as  shell,  the  gland  for  the 
secretion  of  the  supposed  solvent,  as  vtell  as  the  organ  for 
applying  it,  may  be  so  placed  as  that  the  solvent  shall  only 
come  in  contact  with  the  inorganic  or  dead  substance  to  he 
acted  on  without  touching  the  Shell.  Again,  it  has  been 
asked,  what  solvent  would  act  equally  on  a  calcareous  and 
on  a  siliceous  substance?  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
first,  that  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  nature  of  the  sup- 
posed solvent  is  known  ;  secondly,  that,  in  siliceous  grit*, 
there  is  more  or  less  calcareous  matter  by  which  the  tfiass  is 
held  together,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  calcareoua  parti- 
cles would  be  followed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  stone. 
•  *  •  *  One  observation,  arising  from  the  various  depths  at 
which  the  recent  species  have  been  found,  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  deemed  irrelevant  Clav.  Auatraliaviu  so  near  the  sur- 
face at  low  water,  that  it  was  detected  by  its  ejection  of  the 
fluid :  Clav.  elongata,  from  the  mture  of  the  coral  in  which 


Flm.  1.  yartof  sis.  grit  rock  MDtainlti);  Ui«  Axed  tdvft  and  part  ofthe  tabe 
«*  Clmgallk  Jt§.  3.  ntcniAl  vW  of  the  ricM  or  free  valve  ;  flj.  4.  in 
twl  UM*,  ■liowtng  tlu  iBaMulBT  impreurioDk  ourmpoDdlnx  wkh 

«Cthc  ittt  M  Axed  yijr.  I.  wit  um  of  CI.  lain  ■urn  riom  tka 

T^i^t  tUe,  ihaiWtDial  Imvpr  oT  tlie  maatU.  e,  being  removrd:  Jig.  i.  the  iume 
*r«  fkuw  (ha  Irft  aMa,  or  tUmJt  whkh  ia  in  contact  wiih  tha  dsBd  nlve.  Th- 
■vocmitiM  of  Um  left  labial  appvodai^M  only  an  eS)N>ad,  no  pan  of  Ibff  iflW 
(mitznifeiL    A  briatl*  is  pUctrd  in  the  opaninx  at  th*  nantk ;  a,  aota- 
waU  of  the  etutabet:  k,  ifonal  wall  ;  \hr  Wilur  plnced  on  the  l.iune  of 
fairi  nlf*:  c.  ventml  wall  :  <f,  pcMUrtoror  tiphunie  outlrt :  *.  tutxiUr 
e^KMnoiMtioni  «ith  a  Bpl([hbaiirt(if  carity,  ben  trat  vtt  from  the  pnaieriar 
t*ri  of  th«  nantlr ;      ^,  c«lc«rtMU»  luboi  ipcretdd  by  the  uhove  pmceHe* 
■B^  iMfiHtH  lata  tlM  M«1lie«  eontlgpioits  to  the  throat  of  the  Kibe ;  e",  ■  tn- 
•MHnaioBUBs  witk  tha  aalcrkK  part  of  the  chanbcr ;  /*,  IrapteiifcM  of 
poBici'M  aMiKUt  ma«de:  g'.  iBipKaihiaortha,astaitor.iiUuMi)r  miwctoi 


A',  Iniprawlon  of  lha  «aUial  mnicte,  or  third  addnclot :  /  poiterior  or  larya 
BilductoT  <  the  imnle  adductor  of  ihe  OfiMctn.  ffc,  cortvapnnda  to  ihia,  the  fol- 
IomIiii;  are  luperartdeil  lu  uihet  fkniUea  of  Bionfpri)-.  f.  ih>-  aatwiiir  anteio. 
dorial.or  imalleraddnclm-t  h,  tbe  pnlllalor  antrro-tenlral adductor;  i,  tliecoD- 
vejt  nuKular  mitiia  eoutinned  over  ihi»  anierior  part  of  tlif  boiiy,  nnd  redneinf 
Ihe  opmlD|{  ol  the  mKDtli!  tu  the  inmll  ulit  *  (hioU{|h  which  a  bnatle  It  placed 
lojtg.  5;  (ihia  main  ia  ad  inordinale  derelop'ineDl  of  «hat  furnit  the  BiiiMtt- 
lar  mariiiDi  of  ihe  mantle  lobei  in  othnr  bivaUei^ :  A.  mnicnlar  Hbrea  of  the 
liphon':  I  6).  thx  respiraiory,  or  iUKF>tl*a  *1t>naiilF  caoal ;  at,  the  abol.  or 
etieslive  (juhiiiiie  canal ;  «,  iha  labial  or  bilrcnl  Rppettiljage ;  (,  the  KiUa:  In 
Jif.  9  the  rii(ht  Kill  i«  aren  partlallf  protnulad  between  the  lausciilar  parti  of 
the  inaDilei  i,  part  of  the  uvary  (naurei  and  deiciipiioa  frum  Owen,  to 
whoie  lucM  memoir  «ml  llluitnitionithe  rcadi-r  li  referted  fiir  Ibe  anatoMf 
of  Ihe  laieinal  pirti) )  Jig.  7,  anterior  WnaiHiiDA  of  the  •hell;  tube  of  ,Cm 
Oftrlu.  Sew.,  ft«m  Mi.  Soweiby'*  Qeoara  of  BeMnt  and  PouU  ShelU. 


ta     that  orpn,  wUl  tewUly  occui  to  the  phyilolopit. 
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it  wu  chambered,  could  not  have  been  Imng  far  beneath 
the  euHace  whereas  Clao.  lata  wu  dredged  up  from  a 
depth  of  sixty-six  &et  Any  inferences,  therefore,  as  to 
tiie  state  of  submeision  of  a  rock  during  the  Ufe  of  thefos- 
111  species  of  Cbwagella  irhich  there  occur,  should  be  made 
with  caution  by  the  geologist* 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  diffusion  of  the  genus, 
though  now  comparatively  rare  in  cabinet!,  ii  probably 
wide.  A  sharp  investigation  of  masses  of  coral  ana  of  sub- 
mei^ed  perforated  rocks  or  stones,  wticularly  in  nrarm 
climates,  is  very  likely  to  be  rewiu^M  by  the  mscovery  of 
Cbwagetlis. 

Probable  place  in  ihe  NatureU  Sytte/n.—tSr.  Owen  is  of 
opinion  that  the  organization  of  Clavagella,  like  that  of 
Aspergillwn  described  in  the  '  Reise  von  Afrik'  of  Dr. 
Rinipell,  is  modelled  on  the  type  of  the  Acephalous  Bivalves, 
and  that  it  follows  most  closely,  in  the  variations  from  that 
type,  the  modifications  which  have  been  observed  in  Gas- 
trochiena.  The  lengthened  worm-like  figure  of  AspergiUum 
LB  exchangbd  in  Clavagella,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  for  a 
shorter  form  with  greater  lateral  development :  and  instead 
of  the  small  rudimentary  valves,  which  are  enchased,  as  it 
were,  in  the  calcareous  sheath  of  Aspergillwn,  we  find 
them  here  largely  developed,  and  one  of  them  alvays  re- 
maiuing  at  Uberty,  tobe  applied  by  a  powerftil  muscular  ap- 
paratus to  those  offices  which  are  essential  to  the  fiirdble 
axpiUsion  aS  &e  fluid  in  the  branchial  cavity,  and  probably 
to  aaust  in  the  excavation  t^its  secure  abode. 

Fossil  Ci.ataobll;b. 

Mr.  Broderip  says  that  no  fossil  species  appear  to  have 
been  detected  below  the  supracretaceous  group.  M.  Dee- 
hayes,  in  his  tables  (Lyell,  3rd  vol.,  ed.  1833),  gives  two 
living  and  seven  fossil  (tertiary)  species,  and  one  (Clavagella 
Ofjerta,  Sowerby)  as  found  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 
He  gives  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean  as  the  habi- 
tation  of  the  living  animal,  and  Sicily  (Pliocene  Period  of 
Lyell)  as  the  locuity  of  the  fbssiL  In  his  edition  of  La- 
marck he  makes  the  whole  number  (living  and  fossil)  seven, 
the  seventh  and  kst  species  being  Clavagella  aperta  ;  but 
he  refbfs  to  Rang's  '  Manuel'  f>v  a  second  living  spedes. 
(See  the  '  Manuel*  and  Mr.  Broderip's  paper  above  referred 
to.)  In  Deshayea's  edition  of  Lamarck  the  species  Clav. 
tchinata  is  followed  by  CUso.  cristata,  and  the  editor,  in  a 
note  referred  to  from  the  latter,  says  that  these  two  species 
should  be  united,  as  they  only  difibr  in  size  and  age.  He 
also  observes  that  the  free  valve  of  Clav.  cristaia,  or  of  CUw. 
tibialis,  has  been  placed  by  Lamarck  among  the  species  of 
GU/eimeris  under  the  name  of  Glycimeris  tnargaritacea. 
And  here  we  may  mention  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  spe- 
dflc  characters  firom  the  valves,  which  being,  as  Mr.  Broderip 
remarks,  nearly,  perhaps  altogether,  exduded  from  the 
l^ht,  colour,  at  best  hut  a  treacherous  guide,  is  absent  en- 
tirely ;  while  the  shape  of  the  chamber  and  of  the  valves,  to- 
gether wi^  the  comparati've  roughness  or  smoothness  of 
their  outer  surfoces,  may  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  hardness  of  the  material  in  which  the  chamber  ia 

CLAVATULA.  ^iphonostokata.] 

CLAVELU'NA  (Zoology),  Savigny's  name  for  a  sub- 
genus of  AsciDiDA,  with  a  gelatinous  envelope  or  test, 
supported  like  BoUenia  upon  a  peduncle,  and  having  the 
branchial  sac  without  plaits,  but  not  penetrating  to  the 
bottom  of  the  envelope.  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac  Leay  {Linn. 
Tram^  vol.  xiv.,  p.  539)  observes  that  those  figures  of  Bol- 
teniee,  which  represent  them  as  supported  vertically  on  a 
rigid  peduncle,  give  them  an  unnatural  position;  that  is,  a 
position  where  tne  branchial  pouch,  and  consequently  the 
(Bsophanis,  instead  of  deieenaing,  ascend.  Hie  peduncle, 
indeed*  UB  adds,  it  clearly  flexible  in  a  natural  state,  in 
order  that  its  drooping  by  the  weight  of  the  body  may  give 
this  last  a  position  uialogous  to  that  of  otiier  Atcididee. 
When  such  animals  exist,  supported  by  a  rigid  peduncle, 
this  must  be  inserted  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  body,  as 
in  Clavellina,  the  compound  iamily  of  Botryllida,  and 
perhaps  Ascidia  globularis  of  Pallas  and  Lamarck.  It 
seems,  according  to  Mac  Leay,  necessary  for  the  digestion 
of  Atcididof,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  general  construc- 
tion, that  the  intestinal  canal  should  form  a  loop  or  ansa. 
This  loop  may  be  either  ascending,  as  in  BoUenia,  or  de- 
Mending,  aa  in  ChtoelUna;  the  onfy  drcumstance  oommon 
to  both  genera  being  that  the  wop  points  towards  the 
pedande.  Mr,  Mac  Jbeay  tbipfci  that  in  Clwilpw  tfaa  pe- 


duncle  may  possibly  be  a  receptacle  for  the  ^gs,  as  in  certain 
Cirripeds,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  in  the  comftound  Tunicata 
of  the  fomily  of  Botryllid/e,  but  that  whether  it  be  also 
the  case  in  ^BoUenia  is  not  so  certain.  The  student  shn::I{? 
refer  to  the  second  part  of  Savigny's  admirable  Memoir 
upon  the  Invertebrate  Animals  (Paris,  1816),  and  Mr.  Mac 
LeaVs  interestingpaper  above  quoted. 

CLATICHORD  (or,  improperiy,  dariekordi,  a  musical 
keyed  instrument,  mw^  in  use  tul  the  middle  of  the  last 
centurjr,  but  now  only  to  be  met  wiUi  as  a  ewriosity.  Its 
shape  IB  that  of  a  square  piano-forte,  though  smaller,  and 
the  strings  are  struck,  or  rather  pressed,  bybrass  pins  pro- 
jecting from  the  further  end  of  the  keys.  The  tones  of  the 
Clavi^ord  are  rendered  exceedingly  soft  hy  means  of 
pieces  of  cloth  interwoven  with  the  strings.  This  softness 
was  its  great  recommendation  in  convents,  the  nuns  having 
thereby  been  enabled  to  pnctiie  without  distnxbing  odien 
in  the  dormitory. 

CLAVI(X)'RNES  (Entomol(^),  a  name  given  by  La- 
treille  to  a  subsection  of  Coleopterous  insects  of  the  section 
Pentamera. 

The  insects  of  this  subsection  almost  always  have  the  an- 
teniuB  thickened  at  the  apei^  and  firaquttiuy  die  terminal 
joints  formii^  a  club:  the  joints  trif  ttw  tani  are  usiuUy 
entire. 

Such  are  the  principal  charaetan  of  the  snbsectiAi  Qa- 
vicornes,  a  group  in  which  LalreiUe  includes  the  ftmiiies 
Scvdmomida,  Histerida,  SiljJtidee,  Seaphididee,  Nitidu- 
lides,  Dermestida,  Byrrhtdts.  We  thought  it  proper  to 
notice  this  subsection,  since  it  is  adopted  by  many  of  the 
continental  entomologists.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  to 
include  many  genera  of  insects,  wiucb,  in  a  natural  anange. 
ment,  ought  not  to  be  associated  under  one  head. 

CLA'VIGER.  [PSBLAFH1D«.] 

CLAVl'GERO,  FRANCES(30  SAVERIO,  was  born 
at  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  about  1720.  He  entered  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  and  was  sent  as  missionary  among  the  , 
Indians  in  vatioiis  parts  of  Mexico,  where  he  says,  m  the 
prefiuw  to  his  worV.  he  spent  thirty-six  fears,  visiting  i 
the  country  in  every  direction,  living  at  times  entirely  | 
among  the  Indians,  whose  langua^  he  learned.  ooUeeting 
their  traditions,  and  examining  the  historical  paintings, 
MSS.,  and  monuments  rehitive  to  the  antient  history  of 
the  abori^nal  tribes,  with  the  view  of  writing  a  correct 
account  m  Mexico ;  since  he  had  found,  on  reading  the 
Spanish  authors  who  had  preceded  him,  that  their  works 
were  disfigured  by  many  errors  and  misrepresentations.  | 
After  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  by  Spain  in  1767,  CHavi- 
gero  left  Mexico  for  Italy,  where  the  Pope  granted  to  the 
expelled  &thers  an  asylum  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Clavigero,  and  others  of  his  brethren  from  Spaiush  America, 
had  the  town  of  Cesena  assigned  to  them  as  their  residence  ; 
a  circumstance  which  gave  Clavigero  a  Kood  importunity 
of  comparing  his  own  mfiHrmatim  with  tmt  collected  bv 
his  brother  missionaries  in  various  provinces  of  Spanish 
America.  He  now  set  about  writing  his  History  of  Mexico, 
which  he  publish^  in  Italian,  '  Storia  antica  dd  Messioo 
cavata  dai  migtiori  Storici  Sragnuoli,  e  dai  Manoscritti  e 
dalU  Pitture  antiche  degl'  Indiani,'  4  vols.  4to.  Cesena, 
1780-1.  with  maps  and  plates,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  . 
learned  Carli.  Ln  the  first  volume,  after  a  long  and  criti-  I 
cal  list  of  all  the  Spanish  writers  on  Mexico,  tne  author 
gives  an  account  of  the  countries  constituting  that  em- 
pire \  of  their  natural  history,  of  their  earlv  inhabitants, 
their  various  migrations,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Aztecs,  and  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  the 
political  state  of  the  country  when  Cortex  landed  on  its 
shores  in  1521.  The  second  volume  treats  of  the  manners, 
customs,  arts,  sciences,  and  language  of  the  people.  The 
third,  which  contains  tbe  account  of  the  conquest  by  Cortex 
is  written  with  great  impartiality.  The  author  ftels  as  a 
Mexican  rather  than  a  Spaniara  The  fourth  volume  eon 
sists  of  dissertations  on  the  physical  and  mond  constitution 
of  the  antient  Mexicans,^  on  their  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  on  their  religion,  on  the  proper  boundaries  <^  the 
empire  of  Anahuac;  and  lastly,  the  author  gives  a  list  of 
works  written  in  the  vtuious  native  languages  since  the 
conquest,  either  by  Spaniards  or  natives.  Clavigero  indig 
nantly  refutes  the  assertions  of  I^w,  Rajiial.  and  others, 
who  chose  to  consider  the  Indians  of  America  as  an  inferior 
rae^  little  ronoved  from  the  brute  creation.  In  these 
diswtations  Glavigero  has  at  tinies  shimn.  bkto  itutURny  I 
ud  boMit  sedt&anQililiiM  A>m^^  vorit, 
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hovevw,  ig,  opoo  the  whole,  the  best  that  has  been  written 
on  antient  Mexico ;  Humboldt,  Navarrete,  and  other  recent 
writers  oftan  refer  to  it.  [Aztbcs.]  It  was  translated  into 
English  by  C.  Cullen:  *  The  History  of  Mexico,*  2  vols.. 
4to.,  London.  1767.  Little  is  known  of  Clavigero's  private 
Ufe.  He  died  in  the  Papal  Stete  toirards  the  end  of  the 
!aat  oentuij.  ClaTigero,  olthougli  the  author  of  a  most 
important  Italian  wcfrk,  has  been  singularly  neglected  hj 
ib»  ItaliBD  biblit^taphists  and  biograpnists.  His  name  is 
not  even  mentioned  in  LombardTs  'Lk^ary  History  of 
Italy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.' 

CLAVIPAXPI  (Entomology),  according  to  Latreille, 
the  seventh  family  of  Tetramerous  Coleoptera. 

The  insects  of  this  fiunily  are  principally  distinguished  by 
the  antenncB  being  terminated  by  a  perfoliate  (uub.  The 
tarsi  are  generally  fiimished  with  a  Telvet-Uke  substance 
beneath,  and  have  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed ;  some  few, 
however,  have  the  tarsi  simple.   The  mandibles  are  cmar- 

S'nated  or  dentated  at  the  apex ;  the  maxills  are  armed  on 
e  inner  side  by  a  tooth-liae  process ;  the  palpi  have  the 
terminal  joint  luga  Many  the  species  of  this  group 
feed  upon  ud  boleti,  and  their  form  is  often  rounded 
and  convex.  The  genera  included  in  the  femily  Clavipalpi 
are  Eroiylut,  TV^^ax,  Zanguria,  PhaJacrutt  AgaMditant 
and  some  others. 

CLA'VIUS,  CHRISTOPHER,  of  Bamberg,  entered 
into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  died  at  Rome  February  5, 
1612,  aged  75.  He  was  selected  by  Gregory  XHI.  to 
superintend  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  in  which 
rapacity  he  had  to  endure  and  reply  to  the  attacks  of 
MoetstUnus.  Joseph  Scaliger,  Vieta,  and  others  of  less  note. 
As  a  mathamatiad  writer,  Clavius  is  distinguished  by  the 
number  ctf  his  works,  the  fiequency  with  whioh  they  were  re- 
printed, his  rigid  adherence  to  the  geomelry  of  the  antients, 
and  the  general  soundness  of  his  views.  AoecH^ng  to 
Riccioli  iChronieon,  Nov,  Almag.\  the  most  learned  Ger- 
mans resorted  to  Rome,  that  they  might  conv^se  with 
Clavius,  and  several  were  accustomed  to  say  that  they 
would  rather  be  attacked  by  him  than  praised  by  others. 
As  Clavius  did  not  possess  any  great  original  talent,  his 
wtHrks  are  now  of  little  conset^uence,  except  to  the  mathe- 
matical historian.  The  following  is  the  list  of  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  by  succeeding  writers: — 

(1.)  In  'Sphsram  Johanois  de  Sacro-bosco  Commen- 
tahus,*  Rome,  1570,  reprinted  more  than  a  dozen  times: 
the  last  edition  we  can  find  is  that  at  Leyden,  1618.  (2.) 
Hie  Works  of  Euclid,  with  a  oommenta:^';  Rome,  1574; 
Cologne,  1591;  Frankbrt,  1607,  &c  &c.  (3.)  'Epitome 
ArtthmeticB  Practicte,*  Rome.  1583:  Cologne,  1637,  &c. 
(4.)  Edition  of  the  Spherics  OT  Theodosius,  with  a  Table  of 
Sines,  Tangents,  &c. ;  Rome,  1586.  (5.)  A  work  on  Gno- 
monics,  Rome,  1587;  several  times  reprinted.  (6.)  'Defence 
of  the  Calendar  against  Moeatlinua  Rome,  1588.  (7.)  'Fa- 
bnca  et  Usus,  Sec,'  a  work  on  Horolopy ;  Rome,  1 586 ; '  Con- 
structio,  &c.,'  a  second  work;  Louvam,  1595;  'Horol.  Nov. 
Descr.,  &c.,*  a  third ;  Rome,  1599.  (8.)  On  the  Astrolabe, 
Rome,  1593,  &c  (9.)  Reftitation  of  J.  Scaliger  on  the 
Calendar,  Rome,  1595 ;  Mayence,  1609.  (10.)  'Romani 
Calendarii  a  Greg.  XIII.  Restituti  ExpUcatio,'  Rome,  1603. 
This  is  to  us  Htna  most  important  of  ine  works  of  Ckivins: 
it  contains  the  description  of  the  reasons  and  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  alteration  of  the  calendar,  with  the  answer  to 
Vieta  and  others.  (11.)  'Elements  of  Algebra,'  Rome, 
1604.  (12.) '(JeometriaPractica,' Rome,  1604.  (13.)  *Re- 
iUtation  of  Cieorge  of  Wirtemberg  on  the  Calendu,'  Rome, 
1610.  We  have  taken  the  earhest  editions  which  we  could 
find  in  any  of  the  authors  cited  at  the  end. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Clavius  was  published 
at  Mayence  in  1612.  The  account  of  the  Calendar  is  in 
the  fifth  and  last  volume.  (Ricdoli.  Weidler,  Blancanus, 
lipenius,  Bonillattd  (Cat.  BiN.  TTban.),  Lalande.  De- 
lambre.) 

(JLAVULAHIA.  [Z00PKVTAIUA.3 
CLAVULI'NA.  D'Orbign/s  name  for  a  genus  of  his 
fiunQy  Haieoatigites,  order  Foraminifbes.  [FoRAMiin- 

nSA.  SnmsCTOHBREA.] 

CLAY,  any  natural  mixture  of  earths  which  breaks  down 
or  disintegrates  in  water,  and  afibrds  a  plastic  ductile  mix- 
ture. It  depends  upon  this  propwty,  rather  than  colour 
or  coniposition,  whether  an  earthy  body  belongs  to  the 
ehss  of  days.  There  are  many  varieties  of  clay  used  for 
41ffarent  purposes. 


fracture,  and  a  smooth  jpreasy  feel;  it  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  and  is  very  plastits,  tenacious,  and  inf^ible.  Its 
name  shows  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  fi}und 
near  Poole  in  Dorsetshire. 

Potters  dajf  is  of  varidns  eolouis,  and  disintegrates 
by  exposure  to  the  air ;  when  mixed  with  sand,  it  is  made 
into  bricks  and  tiles.  It  is  found  in  Hampshire,  Berk^iire, 
Devonshire,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  Stafbrdshin  Pot- 
teries, The  Hampshire  day  yidded  by  analysiit— 
Silica  .  .  .61 
Alumina  .         ,  S5' 

Lime     .         .  . 
with  some  oxide  of  manganese  and  water 

Stourbridge  dm/  has  the  general  propotiei  above  de- 
scribed, but  is  of  a  dark  colour,  owing  apparently  to  an  ad- 
mixture of  carbonaceous  matter.  It  is  most  extensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  and  eroecially 
for  those  used  in  ^ass-making.  It  is  extremely  remetoi7 
in  the  Are.  It  yielded  hy  analysis,— 

Silica       ....  9* 
Alumina  ....  80 
Moisture  ....  1S*6 
A  trace  of  iron  and  carbonaceous  matter. 
It  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  disint^;rat{on  of 
shale. 

Bri(^  cUsy,  or  loam,  varies  much  in  appearance,  texture, 
and  composition ;  its  colour  is  dependent  upon  the  propor- 
tion of  oxide  of  iron  which  it  contains.  It  lies  in  abun^ce 
upon  the  London  cla^and  frec^uently  rests  upon  an  inter- 
posed bed  of  sand.  The  organic  remains  found  in  it  are 
few,  but  it  sometimes  contains  the  teeth  of  elephants. 

London  dm  is  a  very  extensiTe  deposit  of  a  bluish  clay, 
except  near  me  sur&cs^  where  it  has  often  the  usual  clay 
colour.  It  forms  the  greater  part  of  Middlesex,  the  whole  of 
Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  part  oFNorfolk.  and  frequently  rises 
almost  to  the  surface.  Some  of  the  lower  beds  are  yelfowidi 
white  or  variegated,  lliis  clay  occasionally  includes  beds 
of  sandstone,  and  of  a  coarse  argillaceous  limestone,  of 
which  Parker's  Roman  cement  is  made.  It  contains  also 
frequently  the  bones  of  the  crocodile,  turtle,  &c. 

iWfi'e  el<^  skirts  the  London  clay  witUn  the  London 
chalk  basin,  and  it  appears  also  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  This 
formation  consists  of  a  variable  number  of  sand,  clay, 'and 
pebble  beds  irregularly  alternating,  lying  immediately  upon 
the  chalk ;  it  contains  some  appearance  of  coal,  decidedly 
of  vegetable  origin,  pyrites,  oyster^ells,  and  ibe  branches 
of  trees.  The  sand-beds  of  the  plastio  clay  formation  are 
the  grand  reservoir  of  scA  water  from  which  ib»  deep  wdls 
in  and  round  London'are  snpplied. 

Ancotautc^  is  of  various  shades  of  white;  it  is  dull  and 
opiujue ;  occurs  friable  or  (»nmact ;  feels  soft  to  the  fingers, 
and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  It  is  infusible,  and  its  sp^iflc 
gravity  is  2'2I6.  A  lai^  tract  of  this  day,  which  includes 
crystals  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  occurs  near  St.  Austell, 
in  C/ornwall.  The  porcelain  manu&ctures  of  Worcester 
are  supplied  from  it ;  according  to  Wedgwood,  it  consists  of 
60  parts  alumina  and  40  silica.  It  probably  arises  from  the 
decomposition  of  felspar.  The  porcelain  clay  of  China  is 
called  Kaolin.  This  clay  occurs  in  France,  Saxony,  and 
Austria.  Various  other  kinds  of  clay  are  met  wiUi  in  dif- 
ferent situations;  their  nature  and  eomposition  depend 
upon  those  of  the  rocks  from  the  disint^ration  of  miieh 
they  have  been  formed ;  thus  slate,  steatite,  and  trap,  each 
yields  a  different  kind  of  clay. 

Clay  is  an  essential  component  part  of  all  fertile 
soils.  A  clay  soil  consists  of  a  lai^  proportion  of  alumina 
[Alumina}  united  to  silica  of  various  degrees  of  fineness, 
and  frequentiy  also  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  When 
the  silica  is  very  fine  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  alu- 
mina, the  clay,  although  stiff  in  appearance,  is  fertile 
in  proportion  to  the  humus  which  it  contains,  or  which  is 
artificially  added  to  it  It  then  forms  that  dass  of  rich 
wheat  sous  which  produce  many  sueeeasive  abundant  crops 
without  change  or  manure.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
water,  which  prevents  the  plants  that  mm  in  it  being 
injured  by  drought;  and  It  has  a  sufficient  d^;ree  lu 
porousness  to  allow  superfluous  moisture  to  percolate  with< 
out  making  it  too  soft.  All  that  is  required  for  such  a  soQ 
is  a  porous  substratum  of  rock  or  gravel ;  and  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  sufficient  under-diains  must  be  made  to  Ad- 
duce the  same  effect.  The  clay  soils  in  Britain  are  not 
in  general  of  this  fertile  kind.  They  are'  of  a  compact 
i^tuie  wl)^  retainp  thp  wat      ^^""^  "  ' 
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nltt  of  iton  which  thOT  contain  are  mostly  injurious 
to  Togetatiou.  Hence  they  require  expensive  draining, 
and  manuring,  to  render  them  productive.  This  has 
made  lighter  soils,  which  are  more  easily  worked,  to  be 
generally  preferred,  although  naturally  less  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat ;  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  the  light 
soils  has  advanced  more  rapidly  towards  perfbetion  than 
that  of  ^e  days.  Yet  the  latter  will  undoubtedly  repay 
the  outlay  bes^  when  once  they  are  brought  to  a  certain 
■tate  of  impioToment  When  olay  toils  are  well  drained, 
•nd  when  toe  eflbet  of  noxious  salts  has  been  removed  by 
]imi]i{L  hummg,  and  frequent  stirring  it  will  be  found  that 
R  much  aoaller  quantity  of  manure  vill  produce  a  certain 
return  in  grass  or  com,  than  on  any  light  soil.  The  great 
difficulty  IS  to  choose  the  time  when  stiff  clays  are  to  be 
worked;  and  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  ploughing 
sometimes  does  more  harm  than  good.  When  clay  is  wet,  es- 
pecially in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  it  is  ploughed  in 
the  r^ular  process  of  fallowing,  the  lough  moist  slice  cut 
out  by  the  plough  is  set  on  e^e,  and  the  aun  bakes  it  into 
a  hard  mass  like  brick.  In  this  slate  it  is  not  improved  by 
exposure  to  tlie  air,  which  cannot  penetrate  this  hard  sub- 
stance. It  would  be  much  better  to  plough  out  deep  water-fur- 
rows with  a  plough  made  on  purpose,  and  wait  until  the  mois- 
ture is  reduced  by  gradual  percolation  and  evaporation ;  so 
that  the  plough  Mould  raise  a  slice  ready  to  break  and 
erombte  as  it  u  turned  over.  This  slionld  he  done  imme- 
diately be&re  winter,  and  then  the  &ost  wiU  so  divide  and 
mellow  the  soil,  that,  provided  it  be  kept  free  firom  supw- 
fluous  water  by  under-drains  and  wate^furrows,  it  wQl  have 
the  appearance  of  the  finest  mould  when  worked  with  the 
harrows  in  spring.  To  plough  it  ^;ain  would  he  to  spoU  alL 
It  should  have  received  the  necessary  manuring  in  autumn, 
and  be  ready  for  the  seed  to  be  sown  on  this  pulverized 
surface.  The  hors^  which  draw  the  harrows  or  tne  sowing 
machines  should  be  made  to  walk  in  the  furrows,  which 
should  afterwords  be  deepened  out  with  the  spade,  or  by  a 
plough  constructed  for  the  purpose.  A.  free  course  and 
outlet  should  be  formed  for  all  sur&ce  water;  for  no  maxim 
is  more  true  than  this,  that  stiff  davs  are  never  i]:\}ured  by 
»  eontinuanee  of  dry  weather,  unless  they  were  in  a  wet 
tfate  immediately  before.  The  dryest  day  contains  suf- 
dcient  watw  to  supply  the  roots  of  plants  for  a  long  time ; 
out  wet  clay  in  drymg  and  shrinking  destroys  the  texture 
of  the  roots  by  mechanical  pressure.  This  may  be  of  use 
when  weeds  are  to  be  eradicated,  and  in  that  case  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  proceeding  may  be  recommended ;  but  when 
good  seed  is  sown,  the  day  should  be  in  such  a  state  as  to 
crumble  under  the  harrows,  and  it  should  not  be  too 
moist  Exnerience  has  taught  the  ploughman,  that  clay 
soils  shoula  be  laid  in  round  lands  or  stitches:  and 
much  of  the  produce  of  a  field  depends  on  the  skill 
with  which  this  is  done.  It  is  not  only  the  surface  which 
should  lie  in  a  rounded  form,  but  the  bottoms  of  the 
fiitrows  shmdd  lie  in  »  regular  curve,  without  small  rid^s 
or  inequalitifls  between  &em;  so  that  when  heavy  rams 

KuetDite  through  the  whole  thickness  which  the  plough 
s  raised,  the  water  may  find  its  way  into  the  intervenii^ 
flurovs,  without  being  retained  by  the  small  ridges  left  by 
an  unskilful  ploughnlan.  It  is  seldom  that  a  common  la- 
bourer can  be  made  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  his 
carelessness.  The  slightest  inclination  of  the  plough  to  either 
side  makes  an  iuchnation  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  An 
inequality  in  the  depth  does  the  same.  The  usual  method  is 
to  increase  the  depth  of  the  ploughing  from  the  crown  of  tho 
stitoh  to  the  outer  Airrow.  If  the  land  has  been  cross^ploughed 
or  draped  levd  before  the  last  ploughing,  this  may  answer 
the  purpose ;  but  if  the  stitches  are  only  reversed,  and  the 
oentre  m  the  new  stitch  is  to  be  where  the  water-furrow  was 
b^bra,  it  requites  twice  phraghmg  to  bring  the  stitch  to  its 
proper  fbnn,  and  this  is  not  uways  done*  for  fear  of  treadiq^ 
the  land  too  much.  Hence  it  is  always  preferable,  where  it 
«an  be  don^  to  lay  the  land  flat  by  cross-ploughing  and 
oanowii^  belbre  it  is  raised  in  stitches.  The  neirower  the 
stitofaes  are,  the  dryer  the  land  will  lie.  The  most  con- 
venieat  width  is  five  bouts,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  five  fUr- 
nm  on  eaeh  nde  of  the  emtre,  which,  allowing  9  inches 
for  each  ftinow,  makes  74  fee^  leaving  18  inches  for  a 
water-fUrrow,  iMah  »  deepened  into  a  narrow  channel 
in  the  middle. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  manage- 
ment of  d^  lau^  because  it  seems  not  so  genetdfy  onwr- 
ctood,  and  time  is  gieat  room  ftc  impraronent  in  tiu 


common  raoiea  of  cultivation.    Fnllowtng  for  wheat  is 
the  old  system  on  day  soils,  and  continues  to  be  so  m  nine 
forms  out  of  ten  ;  but  it  often  tiappens  that  in  a  wcx  season 
(be  whole  advantage  of  the  repeated  ploughing  is  entirely 
lost,  the  land  sown  with  wheat  is  neither  enriched  nor  im- 
proved by  all  the  tillage  bestowed  upon  it,  and  is  as  full  of 
weeds  as  it  was  when  llrst  broken  up  from  the  preceding 
stubble.   The  better  system  is  to  <»ean  the  land  well  in 
summer,  after  it  has  borne  a  crop  of  winter  tares,  which 
have  been  cut  green  or  fbd  off  by  sheep  in  May  or  June, 
and  to  lay  it  up  high  and  dry  fbr  the  winter,  after  havine 
given  It  the  proper  lUning  and  Inanuring;  to  sow  it  with 
oats  and  grass  seeds  in  spring,  keep  it  in  grass  as  long  as 
is  convenient,  and  break  it  up  in  autumn.   Wheat  may 
then  be  sown ;  or  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  another  winter's 
fh)St,  and  beans  may  be  drilled  or  dibbled  eariy  in  spring. 
After  harvest  tbe  bean  stubble  m»  be  cleared  with  har- 
rows or  scarifiers,  and  the  seeds  aOowed  to  vwetate ;  tbe 
plough  will  then  destroy  them.   A  good  crop  or  wheat  may 
be  depended  upon  after  this,  if  the  land  is  in  good  heart ;  if 
not.  It  should  nave  been  manured  fbr  the  beans :  but  if  the 
grass  was  fed  off  the  preceding  year,  and  the  land  well  i 
managed  before,  it  cannot  fhil  to  be  in  good  heart.   Clay  | 
land  will  bear  a  repetition  of  the  same  crops  much  oftener 
than  lighter  lands;  but  every  scientific  agnunUurist  knows 
the  advantage  of  varying  the  produce  as  much  as  poseiMe, 
making  plants  of  drnierent  families  Aicceed  each  otket.  * 
The  cereal  grasses  ore  ot  one  femHy,  which  is  the  reason  why 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  n-e-grass,  &c.,  do  not  succeed  to  well 
after  eadi  other  as  after  leguminous  plants  or  dover,  and 
that  turnips,  besides  cleaning  the  land  by  the  repeated  | 
hoeings  given  them*  are  so  good  a  preparation  fbr  corn. 
A  go«l  rotation  for  stiflT  days  Is  yet  a  desideratum  in  agri- 
culture ;  and  although  we  will  not  affirm  that  fldlows  can 
be  entirely  dispensed  with,  we  are  persuaded  that  they 
might  be  separated  by  much  larger  intervals  than  is  usually 
done.   And  if  advantaire  is  taken  of  early  seasons,  at  least 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  most  Unds  may  be  kept 
dean  by  what  is  called  a  bastard  fkllow  immediatdy  after 
harvest,  without  losing  a  crop.  We  will  go  fkrther,  and 
assert  that  instead  of  three  cro|»  in  four  years,  which  is 
the  common  method,  and  an  improvement  on  the  old 
s}^tem  of  two  crops  and  a  fkllow,  five  m^ht  easily  be  ob- 
tained, e^cially  if  tares  and  trifblium  mc&rnatum  are  ! 
considered  aa  crops.    For  example:  1.  Oats  or  barley ;  2.  ! 
Clover;  3.  Wheat;  4.  Trifolium  cut  in  May,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  spring  tares,  cabbages,  or  potatdes.  At  all  events 
the  trifolium  or  winter  tares  may  always  be  had  in  the 
year  in  which  the  land  is  to  be  cleaned  by  repeated  plough- 
ings ;  as  they  may  be  cut  early  in  summer,  and  leave  ample 
time  for  the  operations. 

The  most  profitable  management  of  asttff  wet  day  soil, after 
thorough  draining  it,  is  to  cultivate  it  on  the  convertible 
system;  that  is,  to  have  it  three  years  in  grass  and  three 
years  under  the  plough,  unless  a  permanent  and  good 
sward  can  he  obtained  upon  it,  in  which  case  it  wilt  give 
the  surest  return  by  remaining  in  grass.  A  preliminary  course 
of  croppingwith  ample  manuring  will  so  much  improve  the 
texture  of  the  surfkce,  that  a  much  better  herbage  will  grow 
upon  it ;  and  when  this  is  well  established.  It  may  be  left 
so  until  it  degenerates. 

The  great  £sadvanta^e  of  clay  soils  in  a  moist  climate 
like  that  of  Great  Britain  arises  from  an  excess  of  water 
and  the  obvious  remedy  is  perfect  draining  of  the  subsoil. 
This  is  effected  by  numerous  hollow  drains  judiciously  ar- 
ranged to  convey  the  water  to  a  proper  outlet.  An  instru- 
ment has  been  lately  invented  or  improved  by  which  this 
is  done  effecti^y,  and  at  a  compaAtively  snull  expense. 

[DftUNINO.] 

Clay  is  extensively  used  in  many  parts  of  England  to  im- 
prove light  land,  by  being  carriM  on  the  sumoe  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  this  is  chi^y  where  it  ai^roaehes 
to  the  quality  of  marl,  by  having  a  considerable  portion  of 
calcareous  earth  in  its  composition. 

The  effect  of  burnt  clay  as  a  manure  has  been  highly 
extolled,  and  not  without  some  reason  in  particular  situa- 
tions. Clay  by  burning  alters  its  nature;  it  becomes  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  loses  its  attraction  for  it ;  it  then  resem- 
bles silicious  sand,  and  may  greatly  improve  a  very  strong 
retentive  clay,  tempering  it  and  rendenog  It  more  porous. 
To  burn  clay,  it  is  dug  out  in  lumps  and  dried ;  heaps  are 
made  of  these  at  re^^lu  durtanm  in  Afldd«i^  a  small 
cavitr  IntfafiOB&tnr&^lCTyitaS^ii^^  an 
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ratiodaccd.  This  being  lighted,  the  ftre  is  allowed  to  hum 
Tery  slorly.  and  the  smoke  kept  in  hy  adding  a  sod  or  clod 
v/Taetever  it  bursts  out.  Wheu  the  heap  is  once  buining, 
more  clay  tnav  be  added,  even  without  being  dry,  and  the 
combuatioQ  goes  on  without  other  fuel.  It  must  be  so 
managed  as  to  bake  the  clay  without  heating  it  too  much ; 
and  when  the  heaps  are  cooled  and  opened  the  whole  should 
appear  pulverized,  and  of  a  red  colour  if  oxide  of  iron  exists 
in  the  soil.  A  coat  two  or  three  inches  thick  spread  over  a 
field  and  ploughed  in  will  greatly  improve  its  texture ;  but 
sufficient  animal  or  vegetable  manure  muit  be  added  to 
make  it  fertile. 
CLAY  SLATE.  FSlatk.] 

CLAYTON.  ROBbRT,  Hishopof  Cloghar.  was  bom  at 
Dublin  in  1695,  and  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
IVinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  successively  appointed 
to  the  sees  of  KiUala,  Cork,  and  Clogher,  although  his  or- 
thodoxy seems  to  hare  been  very  doubtful  firom  his  first 
entrance  into  the  church.  His  preferment  was  chieQy 
owing  to  a  lady  who  was  connected  with  his  family  by  mar- 
riage— Mrs.  Clayton,  afterwards  Lady  Sundon,  who  was 
one  of  Queen  Caroline's  chamber-women.  His  first  pub- 
lished work  was  '  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Jews.'  This  was  followed  by  'The  Chronology  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  vindicated'  (published  in  1747).  '  A  Disserta- 
tion on  Propbecyf  (in  1749):  and  'An  Essay  on  Spirit' 
(1751).  This  essay,  which  was  full  of  the  notions  con- 
uined  in  what  is  called  the  Arian  heresy,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Church,  and  prevented  bis  being  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Tuam.  There  is  some  dnuDE  whether 
Clayton  was  reallr  the  author  of  it,  but  be  soon  avowed  all 
the  sentiments  which  it  contained,  and  e^en  more,  in  bis 
*  Vindication  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  answer 
to  the  Objections  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  Two 
Letters  to  a  young  Nobleman  ;'  which  was  published  at 
different  periods  in  three  separate  parts. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1756.  he  made  amotion  in  the 
Irisli  House  of  Lords  fur  the  expunging  of  both  the  Atba- 
nasian  and  Nicieaa  Creeds  from  the  Liturgy.  The  motion, 
nhich  did  not  find  a  single  supporter  in  the  House,  created 
a  violent  storm  at  court  and  out  of  doors  ;  and  when  be  te- 
newed  his  attack  in  the  following  year,  in  the  third  part  of 
his  'Vindication  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,' &c.,  it 
burst  upon  his  bead.  The  king  instructed  the  lord-Ueu< 
tenant  to  bring  on  a  legal  prosecution  of  the  bishop,  but 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  tuning  of  the  proceedings  he 
was  carried  off  by  a  nervons  fbver.  He  February  26, 
1758. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he.  published  '  A 
Journey  firom  Mount  Sinai  and  hack  again,*  from  a  MS. 
written  by  the  Prefect  of  Egypt,  in  company  with  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Propaganda  ;  to  which  are  added  some 
'  Remarks  oa  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics  and  the  Mytho- 
logy of  the  ancient  Heathens.*  He  was  a  man  of  great 
generosity,  and  benevolence,  and  his  charities  were  fre- 
quently well  directed.  He  gave  away  many  reels  and  spin- 
ning-wheels to  the  poor  about  Clogher,  encouraging  in- 
dustry, and  teaching  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 

CLEF  (Fr.  clef,  a  key),  in  music,  a  character  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  staff,  to  give  names  to  the  lines  and 
spac^  and  determine  the  aeuteness  or  gravity  of  each  note. 

Tb^  «n  three  clefa— the  tnble,  the  metui,  (or  c  cleQ, 
anA  the  tew.  The  iVvAto  Cl^  ui  now  only  placed  on  the 
second  line,  which  it  naow  e. 


3^ 


The  Mean  C/^  gives  the  name  of  c  to  any  line  on  which 
it  is  placed ;  it  is  called  the  toprano  cl^  wnen  placed  on 
the  1st  line,  the  mezzo-soprano  when  on  the  Saq,  the  alto, 
or  eontTQUmWt  or  countertenor,  when  oA  the  3rd,  and  the 
ttnor  when  on  the  4th. 

c        c         c  c 
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The  Ban  Ci^a  bow  plaeod  only  on  the  4th  line,  givin§ 
itthenMBeofr. 


The  treble  clef  is  appropriated  to  female  and  boys'  voices, 
and  to  instruments  whose  scales  run  high.  Of  the  four 
kinds  of  mean  cX^,  the  first  is  used  for  female  and  boyf* 
voices;  the  third  and  fourth  for  men's  voices,  also  tot  the 
viola,  the  two  higher  trombones,  and  occasionally  for  the 
clarinet  and  violoncello.  The  />ase  cU^  is  apprt^riated  to 
the  lowest  male  voicea,  and  to  instruments  the  scales  of 
which  run  deep- 
In  the  17th  century  the  treble  clef  was  used  on  both  1st 
ar^  2nd  lines,  and  the  base  on  both  3rd  and  4th.  The  cor- 
rection of  so  great  an  evil  was  a  step  towards  simplification ; 
and,  in  1672,  a  distinguished  mathematician  (Thomas  Sal- 
mon, M.A.,  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge)  published  his 
plan  for  a  complete  amelioration,  by  the  abolition  of  all 
clefs,  and  subsUtuting  fur  them  one  universal  character. 
The  plan  was  umple  and  feasible,  but  immediately,  violently, 
and  successfully  opposed  by  the  musicians  of  the  day.  at  the 
head  of  whom,  we  regret  to  say,  was  Matthew  Lock,  Thus 
was  strangled  in  its  tiirth  a  most  rational  attempt  to  re- 
move much  of  the  difiicuUy  attending  the  practice  of  musie. 
The  c  clef  is  now  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  but  we  fear 
that  its  final  rejection  is  not  near  at  hand,  and  that  a  long 
time  will  elapse  before  other  desirable  reforms  in  music — 
neforms  that  would  remove  many  of  the  impedimente  to 
the  practice  '  the  art — will  be  accomplished,  ao  blind  and 
so  stronf;  is  prejudioe. 

CLElDOTHifiRUS.  a  genus  of  Acephalous  mollusks 
(Concbifersof  L^marck;^  established  by  Mr.  Samuel  Stuteh- 
bury  for  a  testaccoua  animal,  Uie  meclianism  of  whose  hinge 
connecting  the  two  valves  differs  most  materially  fren  that 
exhibited  by  other  bivalves. . 

Shell  bivalve,  somewhat  pearly,  inequivalve,  iavolate,ai- 
tached  by  the  outside  of  the  larger  valve.  Hinge  with  a 
small  conical  pointed  tooth  in  the  free  valve  fitting  into  a 
corresponding  pit  in  the  attached  valve.  A  tastaceon^ 
rather  elongated,  curved  appendage,  connected  by  cartilage, 
is  inserted  into  a  ^p  cicatrix  within  each  umbo ;  muscular 
impressions,  two  in  each  valve,  lateral,  the  anterior  ligulate, 
the  posterior  auborbioular.  Musoular  impression  of  the 
mantle  entire.  Ligament  external.  (Stutebbury,  modified 
by  G.  B.  Sowerby.) 

M.  De  Roissy  bad  aepaiated  the  genus  from  Chma  with 
whii'h  it  might  be  easily  oonibunded  by  a  superficial  ob- 
server under  the  name  of  CaamtrU  (.Chamoetrea),  but  ho 
does  not  seem  to  have  bean  aware  of  the  appendage,  and, 
as  Mr.  Stutebbury  observes,  hia  name  is  entirely  ini^pli- 
cable,  there  beinx  nothing  in  the  iholl  to  connect  it  with 
O^rea.  Exanqile,  Cl^otlumu  Chaaoidea.  (Stuleh- 
bnnr.) 

Description.   Shell  involute,  brownieh  ved,  internally 
a  greenish  pearly  lustre,  attached  by  the  anterior  side  of  the 
right  valv^  which  is  of  great  depth ;  left  valve  but  slightly 
etavex;  the  olaviculai  appendi^  with  a  groove  on  the 
convex  side.  (Stutebbury.) 

Zoco/ify.— Mr.  Stutohbury  sUtea  that  Cleidatheerut  Cha- 
moidee  was  fciund  attaohed  to  sandstone  locks  by  T.Young, 
Esq..  K.N.,  together  with  an  AepergiUum  (perhaps  agglu- 
iinane  of  Lamarck),  some  Chama,  &0.,  wliila  searoniog 
near  the  entrance  of  Port  Jackson,  pointed  out  to  him  as 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Stutebbury  diaoovered,  in  1826.  the 
first  living  Clavagelim.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  says  that  some 
impnfect  specimena  had  bean  lent -to  Siwhtnd  many  yean 
ago,  probably  ttom  the  came  spot,  by  Mr.  A.  Hanphregr. 
»uae  of  Uieae  were  irf  a  browniih  red  colour,  whenaa  those 
procured  by  Mr.  Youi^  were  of  a  dull  livid  eoloiu*.  The  im- 
perfection of  the  specimens  above  alluded  tooonsisted  intbeir 
having  loet  the  internal  appendage.  All  the  sneeimena  had 
adhoMd  by  the  anteriiw  side  of  the  large  and  deeper  valve. 
Mr.  Stutebbury  says  that  in  general  contour  this  shell  has 
so  great  a  siniilitude  to  Obama,  that  without  <^ning  it 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  prouounoing  it  of  that 
getitts,  belonging  to  Lamarck's  division.  '  Croofaeta  teur- 
nant  de  droit  ii  gauche;'  a  divisiui  whieii  it  seems  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  examinatk>n.  [Obahacba.'J 

•  Lvnuick  and  DwlwtM  IsUi  tmAr  Ditmu  fembiltM,  viA  tt«  ant  [Ai- 
ticle  CiiAMAcf  a].  In  oonibmity  vit]>  \he.m  and  othsr  MWlpgifU.  i*  utantd 
Diana  arittwn  but  there  cu  Iw  no  duubt  that,  correcttj',  it  ihoutil  be 
arietinKm,  Dieem  bahiK  ft  Oreek  noun  from  xK^mt,  *■  l^ora-  1» 
mitleU.  p.  4/0, 2Bd  eoltiMB,  Vam  IM  mpw**  ftOH  the  «M,  Ibr  Otamm  nmk 
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Mr  Q  B.  Soverby  u  of  opinion  that  as  far  as  tiie  cha- 
nwter  of  the  internal  hinge  cartflage  having  an  elongated 
tettaoeoua  appendage  goes,  C2«taoM<zTM  connects  the 
CamacUa  iCtumux)  of  Lamarck  with  his  Myaire».  JPor 
^[uies  and  fiirther  description,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Zoologieat  Journal,  vol  v.,  p.  97 ;  Tbb.  &wp.  idiL,  flss.  5, 6, 
7.  8 ;  and  Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerhy'B  CftMra  of  Rmsent  ana  Fosail 
a/ulk.  No.  xxxii. 

CLEI^HENES,  an  Athenian,  one  of  the  family  of 
the  AlcmraonidtB,  was  grandson  of  CSeisthenea,  the  tfrant 
of  SicTon.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids  (b.c. 
510)  be  changed  his  line  of  politics  and  headed  the  demo- 
cratieal  parW:  the  opposite  faction  was  conducted  hy 
Isagoras.  Qeisthenes'  soon  obtained  the  favour  of -the 
pei^le,  and  the  sanction  of  an  oracle  from  Delphi  enabled 
nim  to  effect  changes  in  the  constitution  of  Attica  which 
were  productive  of  very  important  results.  The  four  tribes 
into  which  Attica  had  antiently  been  distributed  gave  place 
to  a  division  altogether  new.  Ha  made  ten  tribes,  called 
■ererally  from  the  name  of  some  hero:  each  tribe  contained 
a  given  number  of  demi  (iI^/iM),  or  townahipB,  which  were 
under  the  direction  each  of  a  demareh  (towiuh^-flOTnnor). 
Every  citizen  was  obliged  to  luve  his  name  enrolled  in  the 

X'  ter  of  some  townuiip.  Many  other  changes  were  also 
ted.  The  senate  was  increased  from  400  to  500 ;  50 
were  sent  by  each  tribe.  The  process  of  ostracism  is  said 
to  have  been  first  formally  established  by  Cleisthenes. 
The  Spartan  king  Cleomenes,  acting  on  the  suggestions  of' 
Isag(»aa,  insistea  on  the  expulsion  of  Cleisthenes  and  the 
accursed  persons.  (Herod,  v.  70.)  Cleisthenes  left  Athens 
(Herod,  v.  72),  but  waited  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
prosecuting  his  schemes.  Seven  hundred  mmilies  were 
banished  at  the  same  time.  (Herod,  v.  72.)  When  Cleo- 
menea  and  Isadoras  were  besktged  in  the  citadel  which 
Aey  had  occupied,  and  were  forced  to  capitulate,  they  left 
Atbens  with  toe  Spartan  troops,  and  Cleisthenes  with  the 
700  families  returned  in  triumph.  [Attica.]  (ThirlwaH's 
Oreeee,  vol.  it  i^.  73 — 80 ;  Niebuhr*B  Borne,  vol.  ii.  p.  305, 
&c.  Eng.  traml.) 

CLETHATIS,  a  genus  of  climbmg  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Rarmneulacea,  and  characteriJEed  by 
having  a  valvate  coloured  calyx,  carpels  in  a  ripe  state  ter- 
minated by  long  feathery  styles,  and  opposite  leaves.  The 
most  common  species  is  C.  vitalba,  the  "IVaveller's  Joy,' 
which  runs  over  the  hedges  in  many  parts  of  England, 
loading  them  first  with  its  copious  clusters  of  white  blos- 
soms, and  afterwards  with  heaps  of  its  feather-tailed  silky 
tufts.  It  is  however  better  Jtnown  from  some  of  the  exotic 
specdes  bung  fisvourite  o^ects  of  cultiTatimL  C.fiaaimada, 
•  gpedes  viw  panides  of  amaiU  wldte  flowecs,  is  among  the 
most  fragrant  of  plants.  C.  drrhoaa,  erisfta,  at  florida,  are 
remariuble  fat  th«  large  size  of  their  greenish-white  flowers ; 
while  the  purple  or  pink  bells  of  C.  tnticella,  hanging  grace- 
ftdW  from  its  nstoonii^  branches,  render  that  species,  when 
weU  managed,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  ornamental  of 
climbers.  Atragenes,  Siberian  and  Alpine  plants,  with 
flnely-cut  leaves  and  delicate  purple  flowers,  considered  a 
peculiar  genus  by  Linnnus,  are  oUier  species  of  Clematis. 
Ihev  have  a  climbing  habit,  and  are  occasionally  seen  in 
gardens;  their  stems  however  are  apt  to  become  naked, 
and  they  are  not  so  generally  cultivated  as  the  species  of 
genuine  Clematis. 

All  these  plants  are  hard^ ;  but  they  axe  imMitient  of 
damp  in  winter.  Tbe  latter  oinnimstauoe  is  therfluwe  to  be 
attaoded  to  1^  thoee  who  wish  to  onuunent  their  gardens 
with  them.  ■ 

CLBIfENCB,  ISAUREt  a  Frenoh  poetess,  bom  near 
Toulouse,  but  at  what  time  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
dispute.  The  first  known  writer  who  spoke  of  her  is 
Ouillanme  Benoit,  a  jurist  of  the  fifteentn  oentury,  who 
says  that  she  inetitutM  the  floral  games, '  jeux  floraux,'  at 
Toulouse,  whioh  were  held  yearly  on  the  1st  of  May,  and 
that  she  instituted  prizes  fi>r  tiiose  who  distinguished  ^em- 
seWes  in  various  kinds  of  poetry.  Hie  prizes  were  a  gold 
vK^ette,  a  silver  ^[lantine,  and  a  gold  souci  or  marigold. 
This  distribidion  of  prizes  continued  till  the  Revolution. 
Hie  eapttouls  or  ecoevins  of  Toulouse  distributed  the 
pcites,  on  which  occasion  an  euk^um  was  recited  in 
niMnory  of  Qemenee  Iiatue,  and  her  statue  in  the  Hdtri 
de  Y3m  was  orowned  with  flowers.  Xa  1527,  Etienue 
Polet,  a  writer  and  priotar  at  I^oo,  who  was  hanged  and 
burnt  ftir  heresy  in  1546,  wrote  an  euloeum  of  Clemence 
an  I«tin  ytn^  viUi  the  title,  'De  Uubera  auftdam  qua 


Ludos  literanos  Tolose  constituit'  Hiese  writers  were  foU 
lowed  by  numerous  others,  and  among  them  De  Thou  and 
the  President  Berthier,  who  wrote  about  Clemence,  and 
placed  her  existence  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Gatel. 
however,  in  his  Memoiret  du  Lmguadoc,  expressed  doubts 
on  the  subject,  and  treated  the  existence  in  Clemenee  as 
fhtralous.  Dom  Vaissette,  Hisioire  du  Langyedoe,  supports 
the  personality  of  Clemence,  and  her  foundation  of  the  prizes, 
as  proved  by  tradition,  instruments,  and  public  documents  in 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  of  Toulouse.  In  1775  a  Memoir  ap- 
peared, in  which  Clemence  Isaure  is  stated  to  have  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  controversy 
seems  to  have  originated  in  having  attributed  to  Clemence 
Isaure  the  original  foundation  of  the  poetical  academy 
known  by  the  name  of  the  floral  games.  But  that  academy 
was  founded  long  before  Isaure  by  the  troubadours,  and 
was  called  the  college  of  '  la  gaie  science,*  or  'gai  scavoir.' 
The  first  authenticated  meeting  on  record  dates  from  the  year 
1 323 ;  they  thai  assembled  in  a  garden  outside  of  Toulouse- 
The  registers  of  this  collie,  till  about  ISOOj  make  no  men- 
tion of  Isaure.  It  may  Iw  about  this  latter  poiod  that  she 
founded  the  prizes  of  gold  uid  silver  flowers,  from  which 
the  academy  took  its  moije  recent  nsme.  The  accounts  of 
Isaure's  life  and  adventures  which  are  found  in  several 
compilations  appear  veiy  problematic.  {Encyclopidie  Me- 
thamqm,  Histoire,  art. ' Isaure anlMoreri's  Dialionnaire.) 

CLEMENS,  TITUS  FLA'VIUS  ALEXANDRI^NUS, 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our 
sera.  According  to  St.  Epiphanius  he  was  an  Athenian, 
and  at  first  a  follower  of  the  Stoic  philosophy ;  but  accord- 
ing to  others  he  belonged  to  the  Platonic  school,  an  opinion 
which  seems  countenanced  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
Breaks  of  Plato  and  his  philosophy  in  many  passages  of 
his  writings.  He  says  in  ms  Stromateia  (lib.  ix  that '  he 
had  fbr  teachers  several  learned  and  excellent  men ;  one  an 
Ionian,  who  lived  in  Greece,  another  from  Magna  Grscia. 
a  third  from  Goslesyria,  a  fourth  from  Egypt,  and  others 
who  had  received  the  (IlhriBtian  doctrine  in  the  East,  of 
whom  one  was  from  Assyria,  and  the  other  from  I^eatine, 
of  an  antient  Hebrew  fiuuily ;  but  that  at  last  he  found  in 
Egypt  one  superior  to  all,  with  whom  he  remained.*  This 
was  Pantffimus,  whom  he  repeatedly  mentions  in  his  works, 
and  who  kept  a  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  in  which 
capacity  Clemens  succeeded  him.  St  Jerome  says  that 
Qemens  was  teacher  of  the  catechumeni  in  that  city.  He 
Was  ordained  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  where 
he  appears  to  have  remained  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  death 
is  believed  to  have  happened  about  a.d.  220.  Among  bis 
disciples  were  Origen,  and  Al^^ander,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  He  1^  many  works,  in  which  he  has  mixed 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Chrislian  doctrine  and  morality, 
which  it  was  his  object  to  inculcate,  much  information 
concerning  the  learning,  phflosophy,  history,  and  manners 
of  the  heathens.  Of  the  earlier  Christian  writers,  he  is  the 
most  couveraant  with  the  science  end  learnii^r.  with  the 
opinions  and  practices,  of  the  various  nations  of  that  day ; 
and  his  works  are  extremely  interesting,  as  ^owin^  t^c 
state  of  society,  both  among  Heathen  and  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Roman  empire  at  that  early  time.  They  also  con- 
tain much  information  on  antient  history,  chronology,  and 
the  various  schools  of  philosophy;  many  extracts  from 
antient  writers,  whose  works  are  lost;  and  also  accounts  of 
the  early  heresies  and  schisms  which  divided  the  primitK'e 
Christian  church.  The  works  of  Clemens  which  have  come 
down  to  us  are 1.  *  Exhortation  to  the  Oreeks,'  1  book. 
This  is  an  exhortation  addressed  to  the  beaUiens  to  abandon 
their  felse  gods,  whose  absurd  stories  and  obscene  adven- 
tures he  exposes  by  the  testimony  of  the  poets  and  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity.  2.  *  Psedagogus,'  in  3  books.  This 
is  a  treatise  on  Christian  education.  He  begins  by  de- 
scribing the  qualities  required  in  a  teacher,  ana  also  wluit 
he  ought  to  teach  his  pupils ;  he  then  gives  an  exposition 
of  Christian  ethics,  recommends  temperance,  decency,  mo- 
deration in  the  eiyoyments  of  life,  and  declaims  against 
the  effeminate  manners  and  luxury  of  his  time,  against 
public  baths,  and  other  practices  which  led  to  laxity  in 
morals.  His  satire  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age  if 
caustic  and  humorous,  and  reminds  us  at  times  of  J  uvenal. 
When  we  reflect  that  he  lived  under  the  rngns  of  CaraeaUa 
and  Heliogabalua,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  suspect  him  of 
execration.  3.  *  Stromatets,'  (t&v  card  r^y  AXe&q 
jM^Mw^iav  ytwnw&v  iwoutni^,6nt¥  f^Mr^^fij^  bodes. 
The  word  stromateis  hc^^ctzsilBdytkjiUMWM 
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or  patch- vork;  'opus  varie  contoxtum,'  trotn  the  multi- 
farious kind  of  information,  religious  and  profane,  aoeo- 
dotical.  historical,  and  didactic,  put  together  without  much 
rc^rd  to  order  or  plan.     Qemens  says  tliat  he  adopted 
this  want  of  arrangement  •  to  veil*  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  under  the  maxims  of  profime  philosophy,  in 
order  to  screen  them  from  the  eyes  of  tho  curious  and 
the  uninitiated,  that  those- only  who  are  inteUtgent  and 
will  giTO  themselves  the  trouble  of  studving,  may  .un- 
derstand the  meaning.*    Probably  also  he  found  this 
style  of  composition  better  adapted  for  his  multi&rious 
information,  and  best  suited  to  his  old  age,  in  which  he  ap- 
parently wrote  it   In  the  first  book  he  descant*  upon  the 
utility  of  philosophy,  and  concludes  by  asserting,  by  the 
help  of  chronology  and  quotations,  that  the  philosophy  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  vas  the  most 
antient,  and  that  other  nations  liad  borrowed  much  from 
it.    In  the  second  he  treats  of  faith,  sin  and  repentance ;  he 
asserts  the  froe  will  of  man,  condemns  licentiousness,  com- 
mends lawful  marriage  with  one  wife  and  one  alone.  In 
the  thtid  he  continues  the  preceding  subject,  condemns  the 
incontinence  of  Uie  Nioolaites,  Valentinians,  and  other  early 
heretics,  and  defends  marriage  against  the  Marcionites.  He 
says  the  apostles  Peter  and  Philip  were  married  and  had 
children.    He  discountenances  second  nuptials,  without 
absolutely  condemning  them.   He  speaks  also  with  gmtt 
praise  of  vii^i^,  when  preserved  for  the  love  of  God  and 
aocording  to  his  ordinaoces.   In  the  fourth  book  he  treats 
of  Christian  perfoction  and  martyrdom,  exhorting  the 
Christians  to  submit  to  death  for  the  love  of  God  and  of 
Christ.    Perfection  he  places  in  the  precept  of  loving  God 
and  our  fotlow-creatures.   In  the  fifth  he  shows  that  the 
method  of  speaking  by  figures  and  symbols  is  very  antient, 
both  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks ;  tho  Greeks,  he 
says,  borrowed  most  of  the  truths  they  have  written  from 
those  whom  they  called  barbarians,  and  especially  from  ^e 
Jews.   This  book  is  ftiU  of  quotations  from  antient  poets 
and  other  writers.   In  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  he 
sketches  the  portrait  of  a  true  Gnostic,  a  term  which  with 
him  is  synonymous  with  that  of  a  perfect  Christian.   It  is 
a  complete  model  of  moral  conduct.   He  combats  the  re- 
proach of  the  Greeks  about  the  divisions  and  schisms 
existing  among  the  Christians.   Ho  says  that  schisms  will 
arise  in  any  community ;  that  they  were  foretold  by  C^ist ; 
tbat  they  had  existed  among  the  heathens  and  the  Jews; 
ihat  tho  way  to  ascertain  the  truth  is  to  consult  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  not  merely  some 
parts  of  them,  and  to  follow  tne  tradition  of  the  church ; 
that  there  is  wily  one  universal  ciiurch,  older  than  all 
heresies,  that  it  bsKui  under  Tiberius,  and  was  promulgated 
all  over  the  world  under  Nero,  while  the  older  heresies 
date  only  frmn  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  then  recapitulates 
ibe  sulgects  of  his  sevra  books,  and  promises  to  begin  the 
next  bjr  a  new  subject  The  eighth  book,  as  we  have  it  in 
our  editions,  differs  altog^er  from  the  rest,  being  a  treatise 
on  logic.   Photius,  in  his  Bibliotheca.  says,  that  in  some 
edi^ons  in  his  time  the  eighth  book  of  the  Stromateis  con- 
.sistcd  of  the  treatise  ' Can  a  rich  man  be  saved?*  which 
however  is  generally  placed  as  a  distinct  work,  after  the 
eight  books  of  the  Stromateis.  This  treatise  has  also  been 
published  separately,  with  a  cojnous  and  learned  commen- 
tary by  a  professor  of  Utrecht   '  dementis  Alexandrini 
liber:  Quis- dives  salutem  cottsequi  possit,  perpetuo  Com- 
mcntario  illustratus  a  C  Se^;ario,*  1816.    Among  the 
works  f^Qemenswhidi  are  lost  wa8tlie*Hypotyposeis,'or 
Commentaries  m  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  e^ht 
tKXiks,  mentioned  by  Fhotiiis»  who  qootes  seveiai  paas^es, 
and  severely  condemns  it  as  heretical.  (Photius  among 
the  Testimoma,  at  the  b^;iiuung  of  Clemens*  works, 
Potter's  edition.)   Iliis  seems  rather  strange,  as  the  other 
works  of  Clemens  have  been  esteemed  pernctly  orthodox, 
and  greatly  commended  by  Buseblus,  Jerome,  and  otiier 
antient  fathers,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  or  two 
obscure  passagiu  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ  and 
original  sin.   The  errors  however  ascribed  to  the  '  Hypo- 
typosois,'  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  manner  by  the 
supposition  that  it  was  an  earlier  work  of  Clemens,  written 
before  he  was  properly  instructed  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, and  while  he  was  still  much  imbued  with  his  Pla- 
tonie  philosophy.   Upon  the  whole  Clemens  is  more  of  a 
Christian  pmloeopher  and  mwalist,  than  a  pro^sor  of 
dogmiOic  ueology.   Some  believe  that  the  'Bxcarpta  ex 
Seriptis  Theodoti  et  Doctriaa  que  Orientalis  vocatur,* 


which  appear  at  the  end  of  Clemens*  works,  as  well  as 
some  other  fragments,  are  extracts  from  his  *  HypoUposcis.' 
He  also  wrote  several  treatises,  'Bo  Pascha,'  *De  J^unio, 
'  De  Obtrectatione,'  &c.,  which  are  lost.  Clemens'  worlu 
were  published,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  J.  Potter, 
2  vols.,  folio,  Oxford.  1715 ;  and  also  at  Wiirzburg,  3  vols, 
evo,  1780. 

CLEMENT  I.,  or  CLEMENS  ROHA'NUS,  succeeded 
Anacletus  as  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  of  our  ara.  The  chronology  of  the  early  bishops  of 
Rome  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.   One  o. 
the  earliost  authorities,  Irensus,  bishop  of  Lyon,  who  li%-cd 
in  the  Utter  put  of  tho  second  century,  says,  that  *  when 
tho  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  had  founded  and 
established  the  church  at  Rome,  they  delivered  Ibo  office 
of  the  bishopric  in  it  to  Linus.   To  him  succeeded  Ana- 
cletus, after  whom,  in  the  third  place  after  the  Apostles, 
Clement  obtained  that  bishopric,  who   had  seen  the 
blessed  Apostles  and  convcrsea  with  them ;  who  hiul  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  still  sounding  in  his  oars,  and 
their  traditions  before  his  eyes.   Nor  he  alone,  for  there 
were  still  many  alira  who  had  been  taught  by  tlw  AposUes. 
In  the  time  therefore  of  this  Clement,  when  there  was  no 
small  dissension  among  the  brethren  at  Corinth,  the  dmrck 
at  Rome  sent  a  most  excellent  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 
persuading  them  to  peace  among  themselves,'  &c.  This  is 
the  epistle  which  is  ascribed  to  Clemens  Ronianus,  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
other  antient  fathers,  as  havi^  been  written  by  him  in  1^ 
name  of  tho  church  of  Rome  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  which 
was  often  read  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  in  the  churches,  after 
the  gospels,  on  account  of  the  excellent  precepts  which  it 
contains.  Eusebius  (Hut.  Ec.  iii.  13)  says  that  Clement  suc- 
ceeded Anencletus,  or  Anacletus,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Do- 
mittan  (a.d.  92),  and  that  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan 
(A.D.  100),  having  been  bishop  nine  years.   After  mention- 
ing his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Eusebius  says  that  an- 
ouer  epistle  was  also  ascribed  to  him  by  some,  but  was  not 
generally  received  as  genuine ;  and  tfaiat '  there  had  been 
published  not  lon^  since  other  large  and  prolix  works  in 
his  name,  containing  dialogues  of  Peter  and  Apion,  of  wliich 
the  antients  had  not  made  the  least  mention.*  Eusebius 
wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century;  and  Jerome, 
who  lived  half  a  century  later,  repeats  and  confirms  the  re- 
mark of  Eusebius.  The  first  epistle  of  Clement,  whicli  was 
Written  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Rome  to  that  of 
Corinth,  '  Dei  Ecclesia  que  Roms  peregrinatur  Ecclesise 
Dei  quffl  Corinthi  peregrinatur,'  and  was  occasioned  by  a 
schism  which  had  broken  out  at  Corinth  among  the  Chris- 
tians, is  fiiil  of  sound  and  charitable  adnca.  It  consists  of 
fifty-nine  chapters,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
memorials  of  the  primitive  church.  The  second  epistle, 
supposed  also  to  be  Clement's,  is  only  a  fti^^ent,  contain- 
ing likewise  moral  and  religious  advice ;  but  it  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  its  being  written  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  some  other  work,  but  whether 
by  Clement  or  by  some  subsequent  writer  is  uncertain.  Both 
epistles  w^  found  at  the  .end  of  the  New  Testament  in  a 
MS.  brought  from  Alexandria,  and  were  published  byPatrick 
Junius :  *  Sancti  Clementis  Romani  ad  Cqrinthios  EpistolEe 
dus  expressm  ad  fidem  MS.  Cod.  Alexandrini,'  Oxford, 
1633;  'and  again  bvH.Wootton,  Cambridge,  1718.  Baraticr 
and  others  argUe  from  some  passages  in  the  first  epistle, 
that  Clement  wrote  it  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans,  about  aj>.  67  or  68,  and  probably  before  ho 
became  bishop  of  Rome,  though  some  chronolo^ts  place 
his  pontificate  about  tluit  date ;  but  the  authonty  of  Ire- 
nsus,  Eusebius,  and  the  other  old  fathers,  seems  to  be 
the  safest  on  such  matters.   A  long  account  of  Clement's 
life,  pilgrimages,  and  martyrdom,  has  been  mode  out  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Nicepbtons,  and  others,  entitled  '  Acta 
S.  CHementis,'  and  adopted  by  Baronius ;  but  it  is  considered 
doubtful,  even  by  most  orthodox  Catholics.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  that  Clement  suffered  martyrdom.   He  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  exiled  from  Rome,  and  to  have  died  in 
the  Chersonesus  Taurica;  but  this  is  also  contested  by 
others,  and  apparently  with  sufflaeut  reason.  (Natli. 
Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Qoapel  History^  vid.  i.  part  U 
eh.  2.)  Clement  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Rome  by 
Evuistus.   Several  other  works  have  been  attributed  to 
Clement,  which  are  evidently  apocryphal,  such  as  eight 
books  of  lostitutiones  or  Cnutitutuneft-fcc.  (IlUciiiontt 
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Jffmoim  fowr  rHltt.  de  VBgltM,  vol.  u.;  Da  Pin,  Bibl 
de»  Auteurg  Eedes.)  Wetst^  pubUshed  Mo  more  epistles 
■ttributed  to  Clement,  which  he  found  at  the  end  of  a 
B)iiac  TersioD  of  the  New  Testament-  thsj  are  ehieflj  in 
praise  of  Tirginit^nand  are  considered  as  spurious.  (Venema, 
Bpistola  ad  P.  WesieHng  qua  duas  Clementit  Bpistolas  a 
C.  We*sten\o  ad  calcem  Novi  Testamenti  nuper  pubticatas, 
Evij^anio  ac  Hieranpno  notag  fxdsse  in  dubium  vacatur, 
fc'c.,  Harlingen,  1 754 ;  and  Wetatein's  R^ly  to  Venema, 
Ainslerdam,  1754 ;  also  Nath.  Lardner*s  Dwffr/n/jon  upon 
two  lisut  Bptitlet,  ascribed  to  Clement  qf  Rome,  JjooL, 
1753.) 

One  of  the  oldest  churches  at  Rome  on  the  Cielian 
Mount  is  dedicated  to  St.  Clement ;  but  it  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain whethn  it  was  built  in  honour  of  th«  bishop,  or  of 
Flavins  CIemeut»  the  mar^r,  with  whom  the  ouier  has 
beea  often  confbunded.  Flavius  Clement  was  couan  to 
Domitiaii,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  (a.d.  95% 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  (tf  that  emperor  on  a  charge 
of  impie^  towards  the  gods,  whidi  is  understood  to  mean 
that  ne  belonged  to  the  Christian  communion.  His  wife, 
Domitilla,  was  exiled  on  the  same  charee  to  Pandataria. 
Flarius  Clemens  is  numbered  among  tne  martyrs  by  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  old  church,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  built  in  the  fifth  century,  fell  to 
ruins,  and  was  taken  down  by  Adriiln  I.  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighth  centiiry,  and  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  I.  in  the 
ninth,  tn  the  year  1725,  Cardinal  Annibale  Albanl  having 
made  excavations  under  the  great  altar  of  St  Clement's, 
fbnnd  a  tomb  with  an  inscription  to  Flavins  Clemens,  mar- 
tyr. A  Adl  aceotint  of  It  wim  a  dissotation  was  published : 
Titi  Ptavii  Clementia  Viri  Contutans  et  Martyri*  Tumu- 
hts  illuttratus,  Urbino,  1727. 

CLEMENT  11.,  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  succeeded 
Qt^oryVI.  in  the  papal  chair  in  1046,  and  after  crowning 
the  emperon  Henry  III.,  died  the  following  year,  and  was 
Buctxe^d  first  by  Benedict  IX.,  who  had  been  previously 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Satti,  and  who  was  again  obliged 
to  abdicate,  and  lastly  by  Damasus  II. 

CLElHENT  111.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Gregory 
Vm.  in  1188.  He  summoned  a  crusade  a^inst  the  Saracens, 
in  which  the  emperor,  Frederick  I.,  Richard  of  England, 
and  Philip  of  France,  embarked.  He  died  after  little  more 
than  three  years*  pontificate  in  1191.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Gelefltind  lU. 

There  was  also  an  antipope,  or  competitor,  of  the  cele- 
brated Gr^ory  Vn,  who  assumed  the  name  ol  Clement 
in.  from  1080  to  UOl,  but  he  is  not  numbered  among  the 
legitimate  popes. 

CLEMENT  IV.,  a  native  of  St  GUles,  m  Languedoc, 
succeeded  Urban  IV.  in  1265.  He  shoired  the  same  in- 
flexible hostility  as  his  predecessor  afainit  the  Suabian 
dynasty  of  Naples,  and  assisted  Charted  of  Anjou  in  the 
conquest  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Manfred  at  the  battle  of  La  Grandella, 
near  Benevento.  Charles,  in  return,  acknowledged  him- 
self at  his  coronation  as  feudatory  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  Conradin,  Manfred's  nephew, 
haviiiff  attempted  to  reconquer  his  hoeditaiy  kingdom, 
was  £feAted  oy  Charles  at  Tojriiacozzc^  and  beheaded  in 
the  market-place  at  Naples,  vuh  the  apjirobation  of  Cle- 
ment, as  it  was  reported.  A  month  after  Conradin's 
execution,  Clement  himself  died,  in  November,  1268.  His 
death  was  fbllowed  by  an  Interregnum  of  about  two  years, 
after  which  the  Cardinals  at  last  Sected  Gregoiy  X. 

CLEMENT  v.,  a  Frenchman,  and  archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, succeeded  Benedict  XL  in  1305,  by  the  influence 
uf  Philip  le  Bel,  who  induced  bim  to  remove  the  papal 
residence  to  France.  Clement  joined  Philip  in  suppressing 
the  order  of  the  Templars,  and  in  condemning  Uie  grand 
master  and  sixty  knights  to  be  burnt  alive.  Clement  died 
in  April,  1314,  and  was  succeeded,  after  two  ycar»  Inter- 
regnum, by  John  XXn.  [Clementines.] 

CLEMENT  VL,  a  Frenchman,  succeeded  Benedict 
XU.  in  1343.  He  resided  at  Avignon  like  his  immediate 
predecessors,  and  it  was  under  his  pontificate  that  Rienzi 
made  tho  attempt  to  re-establish  the  republic  at  Rome. 
TRiENZi.]  Clement  took  the  part  of  Joaraia  I.,  uucen  of 
Naples,  f^inst  her  brother-in-law,  Lewis  of  Hui^ry, 
who  had  invaded  her  dominions  to  avenge  the  murror  of 
her  husband.  Joanna,  on  her  part,  sola  or  gave  away  to 
the  papal  see  the  town  and  county  of  AvigQon,  which 
belonged  to      tt  wnreign  of  Provence.  Clement  fixed 


the  jubilee  to  be  held  at  Rome  every  fifty  years.  He  died 
in  1352,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Innocent  Vi. 

CLEMENT  VIL,  Giulio  ie*  Medici,  the  natural  son  of 
Giuliano  de*  Medici,  and  nephew  to  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, was  made  cardinal  by  his  cousin,  Leo  X.,  and  was 
afterwards  promoted,  in  1 523,  to  the  papal  chair,  then  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Adrian  VI.  His  pontificate  was  fiill  of 
vicissitudes  and  calamities  to  Italy.  He  first  allied  himself 
with  Francis  L  against  Charles  V in  order  to  prevent  the 
latter  possessing  himself  of  all  Italy ;  but  he  only  hastened 
the  progress  of  the  unperial  arms,  and  saw  his  own  capita^ 
Rome,  stormed  and  cruelly  pillaged  by  the  army  of  Charles, 
and  himself  besieged  in  the  Dtstle  Sant'  Angelo.  He 
afterwards  made  peace  with  the  emperor,  and  united  with 
him  to  destroy  the  independenee  of  Florence,  his  native 
country.  Clement's  quanel  with  Henry  VIU.  of  England, 
which  arose  from  his  leflising  the  bull  of  divorce  between 
that  kmg  and  Catharine  Aianm.  led  to  the  schism  be- 
tween Henry  and  Rome.  He  died  in  1 534  after  a  long 
illness,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  stained  by  avarice, 
harshness,  and  deception ;  be  had  most  of  the  ftilings,  but 
none  of  the  splendid  or  amiable  qualities,  of  his  cousin, 
Leo  X.   He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  iQ. 

There  was  also  an  antipope  in  the  fourteenth  centurii', 
who  was  elected  by  a  party  among  the  cardinals  in  oppo- 
sition to  Urban  VI.,  and  wlio  assumed  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.  The  schism  lasted  many  years,  and  was  continued 
by  the  respective  successors  of  Urban  and  of  Clement  till 
the  Council  of  Constance  decided  the  question.  The  Ro- 
man calendar  acknowledges  Urban  and  his  successors  as 
legitimate  popes,  and  places  Clement  among  the  antipopes. 
[UR6AH  VX  and  Bkwbpict  Aimpon!.] 

CLEMENT  TBI.,  IppoUto  Aldolvandmi  succeeded 
Innocent  IX.  in  1592.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  of 
considerable  political  sagacity.  He  succeeded  in  the  ne- 
gotiations with  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  which  that  prince 
made  public  profession  of  Catholicism,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged king  by  his  subjects.  Clement  annexed,  by  force, 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  papal  state  after  the  death  of 
Duke  Alfonso  II.,  disregarding  the  claims  of  the  Duke's 
cousin,  Cesarbd'Este,  who  was  obliged  to  yifeld,and  retire  to 
Modena.  Clement  died  in  February,  1603,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Leo  XI.  He  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  differing  in  some  particulars  from  that  published 
under  S^ctus  V^  m  1590.  He  also  issued  many  ouUs,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  28th,  defining  the  lawiUl 
and  unlawflil  rites  and  usages  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
the  87th,  concerning  the  practice  of  confession  and  absolu- 
tion in  writing. 

CLEMENT  IX.,  Giulio  Rospigliosi,  of  a  noble  fkmily  of 
Pistoia,  succeeded  Alexandra  VII.  in  June,  1667.  He 
showed  a  wise  conciliatray  spirit,  hushed  for  awhile 
the  controversy  between  the  Janseniats  and  the  Jesuits 
[Arnauld],  and  settled  the  long-pending  dispute  between 
the  see  of  Rome  and  the  kino;  of  Portugal,  on  the  right  of 
nomination  to  the  vacant  bishoprics,  by  conftnning  the 
prelates  appointed  by  King  Pedro  II  He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  war  between  Venice  and  the  Turks,  and 
sent  assistance  of  men  and  mone^  to  the  Venetians  for  the 
defence  of  Dalmatia  and  of  Candia.  The  news  of  the  loss 
of  that  isluid,  which  was  finally  conquered  \n  the  Turks  in 
1669,  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of  (dement,  which 
occurred  in  Dbcember  of  that  year.  He  was  miich  regretted 
by  his  subjects  as  well  as  by  forei^  princes.  He  embel- 
lished Rome,  and  was  magnificent  in  his  expenditure.  His 
nephew  was  tnade  a  Roman  prince,  and  married  the  heiress 
of  the  house  of  PallaTicini,  of  Genoa.  Clement  IX.  was 
succeeded  by 

CLEMENT  X.,  Emilio  Altleri,  who  was  80  years  of  ajre 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  in  1670.  He  intrusted  the 
aiiyrs  of  the  administration  chiefly  tb  CarditKil  Paluzzi,  a 
distant  relative,  whom  he  adopted  its  his  nephew,  and  gave 
him  his  femily  name  of  Altieri,  as  he  had  no  nearer  relations 
living.  He  died  in  1676,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent 
XI. 

CLEMENT  XI.,  Gian  Francesco  Albani,  succeeded 
Innocent  XU.  in  November,  1700.  He  was  then  fiftv-one 
years  of  aQ;c,  bad  been  made  a  cardinal  by  JUcxauder  VlU., 
and  had  a  merited  reputation  fbr  learning  and  general  in- 
tbrmation.  He  was  one  Of  the  men  of  letters  who  fre- 
quented the  society  of  Christina  of  Sweden  during  faer 
residence  at  Rome.  It  was  with  Seeing  repuaaance,  and 
after  nveial  daja'  he<i^^,}^tV^gi^ip[^  papal 
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digni^-  The  vai  of  the  Spanish  suocewon  was  thea  just 
breaking  out,  and  Oement  in  vain  exerted  all  his  powers 
of  persuaaion  with  the  courts  of  France  and  of  Austria  to 
prerent  the  impending  calamitv  Louis  XIV.  having 
placed  his  grandson  Pnilip  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  de- 
manded ibr  mm  of  the  pc^e  the  innatiture  of  the  kingdom* 
of  Naples  and  SicilTj,  vbilst  the  empentf  daimed  it  like- 
vise  as  his  right  Clenwnt  delayed  giving  Ids  deeiBioii, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  agents  of  tba  two  rival  powets  dis- 
turbed the  peaoe  of  his  own  capitaL  In  1707theAastriani, 
under  Marshal  Daun,  traversed  the  papal  state  to  proceed 
to  the  oonquest  of  Naples ;  and  the  pop^  unable  to  prevent 
them,  stipulated  only  that  they  ^omd  not  pass  tJuough 
the  city  <tt  Rome.  In  the  following  year  the  pope  came  to 
an  open  rupture  with  the  emperor,  Joseph  L,  whose  troops 
had  taken  possession  of  Comacchio  in  the  papal  state.  After 
trying  remonstrances  in  vain,  Clement  collected  an  army 
of  26,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Count  Uarsigli ;  but 
the  papal  troops  retreated  before  the  Austrians,  who  occu- 
pied Romagna  and  the  Marches,  and  the  pope  was  obliged 
to  sue  fin*  peace,  which  l^e  emperor  readily  granted  in 
Juiuary,  1709.  Cnnacohio  was  ultimately  lestraed  to  the 

'"^^out  the  same  time  a  lai^  volume  was  written  by  Cle- 
ment's directions,  concerning  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome 
upon  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  the  emperor 
considered  as  feudatory  to  the  empire,  and  had  accordmgly 
stopped  the  remittances  to  Rome  of  the  fees  and  revenues 
claimed  1^  the  papal  see  fVom  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in 
Lombardy,  and  other  countries  subject  to  the  House  of 
Austria.  Clement  was  tenacious  of  what  he  considered  as 
the  pren^tives  of  his  see  over  the  olragy  of  other  countries, 
andfae  quarrelled  in  1715  wiUi  the  House  of  Savoy,  which 
then  nued  over  Sicily,  about  a  tribunal  in  that  island, 
called  di  Monarehis,  whidi  interfered  with  the  ecclesiss- 
tical  immunities  and  the  alleged  rights  of  Rome  over 
Naples  and  Stcfly,  as  fle&  of  Uie  papal  see.  The  kin^ 
Victor  Amadeua  iL,  stood  firm ;  and  many  of  the  Sicilian 
elei^,  who  reftised  to  oibey  the  direotions  of  the  ti^unal, 
were  either  imprisoned  or  obl^ed  to  emigrate.  About  finir 
hundred  of  the  latter  took  refuge  at  Rmae.  Clement  had 
also  long  and  serious  disputes  with  France.  He  began  bv 
his  bull  *  Yineam  Domini,'  renewing  the  interdict  which 
his  pedecesBois  had  issued  against  the  Jansenists,  and  de 
elaring  their  propositions  about  grace  and  free  \nU  to  be 
hereticaL  In  1713  he  issued  the  femous  bull  *  Unifenitus,' 
which  set.the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  court,  parliament, 
and  clergy,  in  an  uproar.  This  bull  condemns  101  pro- 
positions of  a  book  by  Father  Quesnel,  entitled  *  Moral 
Reflections  on  the  New  Testament ;'  in  which  that  writer 
revived  several  opinions  of  St.  Augustin,  St  Prosper,  and 
other  old  Iktheis,  which  sounded  iavourable  to  the  Janse- 
nistio  dt^mas  of  predestination  and  ipvce.  The  Jesuits, 
who  asB^ed  that  grace  was  aubordinau  to  the  will  of  man, 
and  who  were  accused  hy  ^  Jansenists  -of  Pelagian 
heresy,  stirred  themselves  to  have  Quesnd's  book  con- 
demned. Several  French  prelates,  Bossuet  and  Cardinal 
NoaUIes  among  others,  approved  of  the  general  tenor  of 
Quesnel's  book,  which  contains  much  sound  moral  doctrine, 
^rdinal  Nosilles  had  already  indisposed  the  pope  i^ainst 
him  h^  presiding  at  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  in 
1705,  m  which  the  bishops  were  declared  to  be  judges  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  independent  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
popes,  who  would  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  mere 
registrars  and  executors  of  the  papal  decrees.  Father  le 
Tellira',  a  Jesuit  and  confessot  to  Louis  XIV.,  urged  the 
kin^  in  &Tour  of  the  bull '  Unigenitus,'  which  was  at  last 
roistered  by  the  partiament  <tf  Paris,  after  much  opposi- 
tirai,  and  eontinoed  fijr  years  after  to  keep  up  a  sort  of 
adiiam  between  Amnoe  and  Rome.  Father  Quesnel,  fke 
involuntan  eaiise  of  all  this  distuxbanoe,  died  in  December, 
1719,  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  bad  taken  refiige.  In  a 
declaration  which  he  signed  before  a  notary  be  jvofessed 
that  he  died  ji  the  IxKom  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  church, 
appealing  to  a  ftiture  council  against  tlie  bull '  Unieenitus.' 

Aiiother  source  of  tribulation  to  Qement  proceeoed  from 
tlie  disputes  concerning  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China, 
who  had  gained  considerable  influence  at  the  court  of  Pekin, 
and  were  accused  by  the  other  missionaries  of  latitudina- 
rianian,  of  winking  at  several  supostitious  practices  in  order 
to  make  proselytes,  and  of  even  countenancing  idolatry. 
Clement  seat,  in  170^  Cardinal  de  Toiumon  us  legate  to 
Qdiia;l)UttfaiaoaK£nalonaniringatMacao  was  so  warned 


by  the  ax^ryconfroverrialists  that  fa*  died  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
appointment and  the  quarrel  between  the  missjonarias  con- 
tinued to  rage  more  ftiriously  than  ever,  to  the  great  scai^ 
of  tlie  Chinese.  Clement  at  last  issued  a  oonstitution,  oc 
series  of  ordinances,  by  which  he  regulated  the  course  to  be 
followed  by  missionaries  in  makiiu  proselytes:  it  was  sent 
in  a  dreular  to  the  superiors  or  the  difibcent  jnonastie 
nders  who  had  missionarisa  in  China.  As  the  qnanri 
however  continued  to  r^  in  Ohina,  Clement  aont  tha 
late  Messabaiba  as  his  1^^  Messabirba  vent  to  PbUn, 
where  he  was  ooldh^  received  by  the  empnor,  who  was  said 
to  be  prepossessed  against  him  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
legate  was  soon  dismissed  from  the  celestial  empire. 

Clement  took  a  warm  intraest  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Pretender,  son  of  James  II..  iq  1715,  and  ftirnisbed  him 
with  money.  Aiter  the  ibilure  of  that  attempt  the  Pre- 
tender, belngforsaken  by  France,  retired  to  Italy  under  the 
name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  andQement  appointed 
the  town  of  Urbino  for  his  residence.  He  afterwards  nego- 
tiated his  marriage  with  Clementina  Sobieski,  which  was  oe> 
lebrated  at  Monte  Fiascone,  at  the  pope's  expense,  who  gave 
to  the  married  couple  a  palace  at  Rome  to  reside  in,  with 
an  annual  pension  of  19;000  crowns.  The  court  of  Roma 
did  not  for  a  long  time  after  give  up  its  fcvourita  sefaama 
<a  regaining  Ennand  to  Oa&oUoinn,  by  means  of  the 
Stuarts^ 

Clement  was  mare  profitably  employed  in  ihutrating  tha 
schemes  of  die  Turks,  who,  having  invaded  the  island  of 
Corfli  in  1716,  wwe  threatening  Italy  with  an  invasion. 
The  pope  sent  a  squadron  to  join  the  Venetians,  he  levied  a 
contribution  upon  the  clergy  of  all  It^y  to  defray  tlie  ex- 
pense of  the  war,  and  he  prevailed  on  the  emp^r,  Cfaaries 
VI.,  to  join  Venice  a^nst  the  Porte.  This  led  to  the 
brillitmt  campaign  of  Prince  Bugene,  who  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Peterwaradin,  and  took  Temeswsr.  The  Turks 
were  also  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Corfu. 

After  the  fell  of  the  intri^ng  Alberoni,  in  1 71 B,  Oement 
succeeded  in  settl)!^  bis  disputes  with  Philip  V.  of  Bsmiik, 
and  his  Nunxio  was  received  at  Madrid.  Europa 
was  now  at  peace,  and  &ement  eqjoyed  a  slu»t  period  of 
rest,  after  a  long  series  of  agitations,  witil  March,  1721, 
■wbea  he  died,  aftv  a  pontificate  of  more  than  twen^  years. 
In  his  private  character  he  was  amiable  and  generous,  and 
his  morals  were  irreproachable.  He  was  very  moderate  in 
providing  for  his  nephews,  who  owed  their  elevation  mom 
to  his  BuccessMs  than  to  himself.  He  embellished  Rome,  and 
established  the  CalcoKrafls  Camerale,  which  has  since  nven 
to  the  wwld  many  splendid  engravings ;  be  encouragra  the 
art  (^mosaic,  and  be  introduced  at  Rome  the  manu&ctory 
of  tapestiy,  on  the  model  of  the  Gkibelini.  He  added  to  tfae 
Vatican  m>rary,  and  to  the  museum  which  is  annexed  to 
it  Grateful  to  the  memory  of  his  early  patroness,  C3iri»- 
tins  of  Sweden,  he  raised  to  W  a  numumant  in  St  Peter's. 
He  patronised  men  of  letters  ai^  of  seience,  was  tfae  friend 
of  Guidi,  Hensini,  Sergaz^  Mai^^i,  Martelli,  Zappi,  and 
the  learned  Bianchini.  A  fine  edition  of  his  decvetau,  bulls, 
and  constitutions,  was  published  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal 
Annibale  Albani,  after  bis  death,  'Bnllanum  Caementis 
XI^'  one  voU  fol.  He  mote  also  several  Latin  homilies, 
which  he  recited  on  solemn  festivds,  and  iriuch  were  tnu» 
lated  into  Italian  by  Crescimbeni. 

CLEMENT  XU.,  Lorenzo  Corsini,  of  FlorMice,  su«- 
ceeded  Benedict  in  July,  1730.  He  was  then  sevens-nine 
years  of  age,  and  infirm.  He  resumed  the  old  contest  with 
the  empire  about  ^be  reversion  of  the  duohies  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  but  succeeded  no  better  than  his  predecessors. 
He  endeavoured,  and  also  in  rain,  to  mediate  in  the  war 
between  tiie  republic  of  Genoa  and  the  Corsicans.  He  sne- 
ceeded  better  m  restoring  in  1740,  the  litUe  republic  <A 
San  Marino  to  its  liberties,  which  had  been  encroached  npm 
by  Cardinal  Alheront  He  died  soon  after,  in  1740,  and  ma 
succeeded  by  Benedict  XlV. 

CLEMENT  XHI.,  Cark)  Rezconico,  a  lutiva  of  Venice, 
succeeded  Benedict  XIV.  in  July,  1758.  He  was  more  dis- 
tinguished fqr  bis  piety  and  |»ivate  virtues,  than  for  jx^- 
tical  abilities  or  khowledge  of  the  worid.  His  pontiffcata 
was  a  continual,  but  on  his  part  ineffectual,  stru^Ie  to  up- 
hold  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  and  the  old  prerogatives 
of  the  see  of  Rome  against  the  determination  of  the  other 
powef  s  to  be  complete  masters  in  their  respective  countnes . 
He  strove  hard  to  support  the  Jesuits,  who  had  become 
obnoxious  to  various  courts,  and  who  were  suddmly  sup- 
pressed in  Pbrtngal,  Spain,  IVMjWtitelid^fA^A^^^eif 
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diitress,  most  <rf  the  expelled  ftithen  eought  tax  asylum  in 
the  Papal  States,  and  found  in  Clement  a  generous  pro- 
tector. All  the  remonfltrances  and  threats  of  France  and 
Spain  could  not  induce  him  to  abolish  the  Order,  which  he 
considered  as  the  firmest  support  of  the  Roman  see.  The 
king  of  France  seized  upon  ^-vignon,  and  the  king  of  Naples 
upon  Benevento ;  still  the  po^  held  firm  till  his  death. 

Venetian  aenste,  ^ty  a  senes  of  deerees  passed  in  Sep- 
tember. 1768*  eulbroed  nnmeroua  xefiinns  in  eoolesiastieal 
discipline  in  thdr  own  dominioiu»  sulyeeted  the  clei^  to 
the  payment  tithes,  sapjnvsied  some  convents,  placed 
the  rest  undo*  restrictions  with  regard  to  their  pmper^  and 
the  number  of  their  inmates,  and  subjected  all  eccle- 
siastics to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts  in  temporal 
matters.  Clement  ^lon^y  remonstrated  against  these  in- 
novations: he  threatened  excommunication,  but  the  senate 
pcnrsisted  in  its  resolutions.  He  also  came  to  a  rupture  with 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  because  he  bad  sent  an  apostolic 
viear  mto  Corsica,  which  was  then  in  a  state  of  revolt 
against  the  Genoese.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  about  the 
same  time,  declared  that  none  but  his  own  subjects  should 
bold  benefices  within  his  dominions.  Maria  Theresa  made 
similar  enootments  in  bcc  own  states,  and  she  took  away 
the  censorship  of  hooks  from  the  eoelesiastioal  authorities, 
and  gave  it  to  the  seoplai  mi^istrates.  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  Naples  suppressed  convents,  and  checked  the  practice 
of  donations  ana  l^^acies  to  the  church.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  blows  agamst  the  papal  authority,  Clement  died 
in  February,  1769.  A  splenaid  mausoleum  was  raised  to 
him  by  Pius  VI.  in  St.  Peter's  church,  which  is  much  ad- 
mired, especially  for  its  statue  of  the  .pope  kneeling  at 
prayers,  and  the  two  lions  couching  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment. It  was  one  of  the  earlier,  and  among  the  best,  works 
of  Canova,  who  was  employed  eight  years  unon  it  It 
was  finished  and  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  noly  week 
of  1795. 

CLEMENT  XIV..  Giau  Vincenzo  Ganganelli,  was  bom 
at  Sant*  Angelo  in  Vado.  near  Rimini,  in  1 705.  At  an  earij 
age  he  entered  the  order  of  Ftanciaeans,  distinguished  him- 
sufbyhisleami^,  was  &voumbIy  noticed  andempbyed 
by  Benedict  XYV.,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  1^  Qement 
Xm.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  May.  1769,  after  a  stormy 
conclave,  which  lasted  two  months.  He  adopted  a  conci- 
liating ^ne  towards  the  foreign  powers,  which  at  the  death 
of  his  predecessor  were  on  the  eve  of  an  open  rupture  with 
Rome-.  He  discontinued  the  public  reading  of  the  bull  in 
Ccena  Domini,  which  was  considered  ofiensive  to  the  sove- 
reigns. The  {preat  question  which  at  that  time  agitated  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  was  the  definitite  abolition  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  Ganganelli  took  several  years  to 
decide  on  this  important  subject,  and  at  lart.  on  the  21st 
July,  1773,  he  issued  the  hnll  of  suppresnon.  But  the 
manner  in  which  that  suppression  was  executed  in  the 
papal  state  putook  of  nnneoeasaiy  rigour  and  harshness. 
Soon  after  this  step,  Clement,  ovwcome  by  labour  and 
anxiety,  began  to  decline  in  health.  About  Easter.  1774, 
he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  under  suniicious  symptoms ; 
he  lingcned  a  taw  months,  and  died  2{tnd  September,  1774. 
Rumours  were  spread  that  he  had  died  of  poison,  but 
tiie  post  mortem  examination  of  his  body  and  the  report 
of  the  physicians  did  not  countenance  the  suspicion.  Gan- 
ganelli was  a  man  of  enlightened  mind ;  perhaps  too  much 
so  for  the  taste  of  the  more  violent  zoalots  about  the  court 
of  Rome.  He  had  a  taste  for  the  arts ;  he  continued  the 
eolleotion  of  antique  sculptures  b^pm  by  Lambertini,  and 
raued  them  in  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Vatican,  which  was 
called  the  CSementine  museum,  and  was  afterwards  greatiy 
enbzged  by  hia  suoeeesor.  Pius  TL.  when  it  received  the 
name  of  Huseo  Ko-Clementino.  He  added  also  to  the 
Vatican  library.  A  fine  monument,  the  work  of  Canova, 
was  raised  to  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Apostoli,  idiich  be- 
longed to  a  convent  of  his  order.  The  letters  published  by 
Ganccioli  under  the  name  of  Ganganelli  are  now  genenlly 
nndmstood  to  be  apocryphal;  although  the  wnter  bus 
trao^  pretty  fbitUully  the  character  and  many  of  the  senti- 
ments of  that  distiiwuisbed  pontic  Ganganelli  was  simple 
in  his  habits  free  from  ambition,  and  not  given  to  ne- 
potism. 

CLEMENTI,  MU'ZIO,  who  is  justiy  entitied  to  rank 
as  the  father  of  the  piano-forte  school,  both  as  regards 
composition  and  performance,  was  bom,  in  1762,  at  ^me, 
where  his  ftthor  practised  as  an  embosser  of  ulver  figures' 
and  vases  for  the  service  of  the  church.  At  nine  years 


of  age  he  had  made  so  much  progress  m  music  under  Cot^ 
dicelli,  that  he  passed  a  close  examination,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  oi^i;ani£t*s  place  in  bis  native  city.  He  after- 
wards studied  under  Santarelli  and  Carpani.  and  wrote  a 
mass  for  four  voices  when  in  his  thirteenth  year.  About 
that  time  his  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.Peter  Beck- 
ford,  an  English  gentleman,  then  travelling  in  Italy,  who 
undertook  the  future  education  of  the  young  artist,  and 
brought  him  to  his  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  where  the  society 
oi  a  literan  and  aceomi^ished  &mily  inspired  him  wltb  that 
taste  for  the  belles-lettres  which  encour^ed  him  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  that  had  been  well  commenced  under 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  to  acquire  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  learned  and  living  languages, 
as  well  as  of  various  branches  of  science.  But  he  did  not 
neglect  the  art  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  profession,  for 
before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year  he  composed 
his  celebrated  Opera  2 :  *  a  work  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
good  musicians,  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
modem  piano-forte  sonatas  has  been  founded.* 

At  the  time  agreed  on  by  his  fother,  Clementi  quitted 
Mr.  Beckford.  He  shortly  after  was  engaged  to  pre- 
side at  the  harpsichord  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and 
soon  wasactlvely  and  lucratively  employed  as  a  master  of 
the  first  rank.  In  1780  he  macte  a  tour  on  the  ctmtinent, 
whither  his  fome  hnd  long  preceded  him,  and  eiii<7ed  every- 
where the  highest  patronage  and  tiie  most  flattering  ap- 
plause. In  Vienna  he  m^e  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  &c.,  and  played  alternately  with  the  latter  before 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  and  other  royal  personages.  While 
in  Paris  he  wrote  his  Operas  5  and  6  ;  and  in  Vienna  his 
Operas  7,  8,  9  and  10  were  composed.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  published  his  Opera  1 1,  and  Toccata,  as  well  as 
his  Opera  12.  In  1783,  J.  B.  Cramer,  who  had  previously 
studied  undor  Abel  and  Schrceter.  became  his  pupil,  and 
attended  him  almost  daily. 

About  the  year  \800.  having  suffered  considerably  by  the 
foilure  <^the  house  of  Longman  and  Broderm,  he  was.  by 
the  advice  of  some  eminent  mercantile  friends  induced  to 
tdke  possesuon  <rf  the  premises  of  those  partners,  to  embark 
in  Uie  musie-vubliaiung  and  piano-forte  manufacturing 
business,  andoecometfieheadofa  new  firm,  from  which 
time  be  declined  all  pupils,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his 
new,  important,  ana  succ^ful  occupation.  But  the  peace 
of  1802  tempted  him  abroad  a«;ain,  and,  accompanied  by 
his  pupil,  Field,  he  proceedea  from  city  to  city  till  he 
reached  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  made  some  stay.  In  Ber.- 
lin  ho  married,  and  with  his  bride  proceeded  to  Rome  and 
Naples.  He  shortly  after  lost  bis  wife,  in  childbed  of  a 
son,  who  grew  up  to  be  his  father's  pride  and  solace,  but 
unhappily  lost  his  life  hy  the  accidental  discharge  of  his 
own  pistoL  In  1810  Mr.  Clementi,  after  encountering 
many  difficulties  in  his  attempts  to  .reach  Eiwland  during 
the  fiercest  period  of  the  renewed  war,  arriveain  London, 
and  shortly  .after  entered  again  into  the  married  state. 
During  his  last  visit  to  the  continent  he  published  Ins 
Opera  41,  and  collected  materials  for  manv  other  works, 
which  subsequently  appeared,  among  which  bis  iVoctt'oa/ 
Harmony  in  four  volumes,  and  his  Gradua  ad  Pamassvm, 
in  three,  must  not  be  left  unnoticed. 

In  1813  Mr.  Clementi  assisted  in  founding  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  of  which  he  frequently  consented  to  act  as  a 
director,  and  presented  to  it  his  two  symphonies,  which 
were  more  than  once  performed  by  that  admirable  band, 
and  received  with  every  mark  of  respect.  They  both  abound 
in  agreeable  melody,  and  are  most  skilfbUy  written ;  but 
the  real  vigour  of  the  composer's  genius  is  exhibited  in  his 
ptaoo-forte  works,  wludi  will  be  revived  or  laid  aside  as 
true  taste  shall  luppen  to  be  in  the  ascendant  or  on  the 
decline. 

After  an  illness  of  no  long  duration,  Mr.  Clementi  died 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1632.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  cloisters  ofWestminster  Abbey,  and  attended  to  the 
grave  by  the  choir  of  that  church,  of  the  King's  chapel, 
and  of  St  Paul's,  together  with  numerous  friends.  In  the 
Harmonicon  for  April,  1832,  .s  a  just  eulogy  of  diis  very 
celebrated  composer,  by  a  brother-member  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  who  thus  speaks  of  him : — '  He  was  honour- 
able in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  affectionate  and 
attentive  to  his  family,  constant  in  his  friendships,  and 
benevolent  in  his  ftelings  towards  the  whole  human 
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decretals  ukI  ooUtitatiMU  of  Fope  Oenunt  whidt  vm 
published  in  1308  under  the  tide  of  *  liber  s^>tinnii  Deoe- 
talium,'  hang  the  seventh  book  in  aider  of  time  of  the  ool- 
lectaon  of  the  dedsiMU  and  teicripts  of  the  popes  on  mattm 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline^  and  abo  on  mattns  conoerning 
laymen  which  then  came  vithin  the  cognizance  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts.  [Camon  Law.]  The  first  printed  editions  of 
tho  Qementines  are  those  ot  Mains,  1460  and  1467,  ttA^ 
which  are  veir  scArce. 
CLEODCRA.  [Htalsidx-J 

CL£(yMBROTUS  I.,  brother  of  Agesipolis,  socceeded 
htm  as  king  of  Sparta.  In  378  b.c.  he  marched  with  an  army 
into  -BoMttia  to  attack  the  Tbebans.  Passing  into  the  The- 
ban  territory  be  oieamped  at  Gynoscephals,  and,  after  re- 
maining there  sixteen  days,  withdrew  to  Thesptte.  Ihe 
purpose  o£  the  «)mditi(Hi  not  requiring  his  presence  longer, 
lie  left  a  third  of  his  forces  under  Sphodrias,  and  led  back 
the  rest  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Two  years  afterwards,  376 
h-Ch  in  oonsequence  of  tho  severe  illness  of  Agesilaus,  he  was 
chosen  to  lead  another  army  against  the  Thebans.  In  371 
B.C.  he  commanded,  in  the  celebrated  battle  at  Leuctra, 
against  Epaminondas.  The  LacedsBmonian  horse  were 
quickly  routed  and  were  immediately  chaiged  by  the  The- 
ban  phalanx.  Cleombrotus  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
attack,  and  died  soon  after.  (Xenophon,  Hellm.  v.  4,  vi.  4.) 

CLEOMBROTUS  II..  aon-in-law  of  Leonidas,  was  elected 
king  of  Sparta  on  the  expulsion  of  Leonidas.  (Pausanias  iiL 
6 :  Olinton,  Fbtt.  HA,  p.  S17.) 

CI£OME'DE%  a  Greek  writer  on  astronomy.  There  is 
some  doubt  about  the  age  in  which  he  liv^;  or,  which  i» 
ihe  same  thing;  whether  the  manuscripts  remaining  which 
bear  the  name  (tf  Cleoniedes  were  all  written  by  one  man, 
or  by  two  men  at  differmt  times.  The  manuscripts  which 
n:mat  n  are  on  astronomy,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  and 
rin  arithmetic.  Vossius  conjectures  that  the  vrotk  on  music 
attributed  to  Cleonidas  belongs  to  Cleomedes.  Riccioli 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  supposed  that  there 
were  two  of  this  name,  one  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
other  in  the  re^;n  of  Theodosiuu.  The  work  on  astronomy 
n-as  attributed  by  Vossius  to  the  latter ;  but  the  principal 
arguments  against  so  late  an  author  lie  in  his  frequent  men- 
tion of  Pytlutgoras,  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  and  Fosido- 
nius,  and 'his  entire  silence  about  Ptolemy.  See  however  the 
arguments  of  Letronne,  Journal  de»  SonKOW,  1821,  p.  713.  . 

We  mean  1^  Cleomedes  the  one  of  that  namo  who  wrote 
tho  work  JhfA  cwAurqc  dtttotoc  lUTti^ttv,  in  two  books,  On 
the  Circular  THeory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  It  is  professedly 
m  several  puts  taken  from  a  wntiug,  or  from  the  public 
lectutea,  of  Posidonius,  who  was  certainly  the  contemporary 
of  Cicero.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture  that  Cleomedes  was 
A  pupil  of  Posidonius.  The  work  in  question  has  consi- 
derable historical  value  it  records  the  measures  of  the 
earth  by  Posidonius  and  Eratosthenes,  establishes  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  opinion  Oiat  the  rotation  of  the  moon  is  equal 
to  her  syuodical  revolution  round  the  earth;— had  it  been 
the  sidereal  revolution,  it  would  have  been  correct.  It  gives 
various  ailments  in  proof  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  in 
opposition  to  the  supposition  of  flat  and  cubical  forms,  &c 
and  from  this  source  the  early  English  writos  drew  much 
of  what  they  said  on  the  same  snbject  It  mentions  eclipses 
as  having  happened  without  having  been  predicted  in  the 
'  canons  ;*  a  proof  that  something  answering  to  an  almanac 
was  in  common  use.  It  decidedly  suggests  the  possibility 
of  rays  of  Ueht  being  bent  by  the  air.  Delambre  nas  made 
it  sufficiently  t^parent  that  Cleomedes  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Hipparchtis,  though  he  frequently  cites 
opinions  and  methods  which  he  attributes  to  him. 

The  earlier  editions  of  Cleomedes  are,  1.  Hie  Latin  ver- 
sion of  George  Valla.  Venice  149  7  or  1498.  2.  In  Latin,  with 
Aristotle  and  Philo,  Basle.  1533.  3.  The  first  Greek  edi- 
tion, by  Conrad  Neobarius,  Paris,  1539.  4.  In  Greek  and 
Latin  with  Aratus,  Produs,  and  Dionysius,  Basle.  1547 ; 
again  in  1561;  again  in  1585.  5.  In  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  Commentary,  by  George  Balfour,  Bordeaux.  4to.. 
1605.  This  edition  was  re-published  with  odditioBal  notes, 
by  Janus  Bake,  Leipxig,  1820;  this  also  was  re-publiabed, 
with  additional  notes,  hf  C.  C.  Theoph.  Schmidt  Leipzig, 
1831.  Ihe  most  esteemed  manuscript  is  that  in  the  publw 
hbrary  at  Wittenberg.  (Riccioli,  Vossius,  Weidler,  Heil- 
bronner,  Delambre,  Hist.  Attr.  Arte.  I  218.) 

CLEOHENES.  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Sparta. 
Cleomenes  L.  son  of  Anaxandiides  (Hotid.  r.  39),  although 
not  perfect  um,  ineeeeded  hia  fiufaer.  'Hm)d.  v.  42.) 


He  expelled  Uie  Peinitntid»  from  Athou  (Herod,  t.  M. 
M%  510  H.C.,  and  espoused  the  cause  trflsewna  in  oppo^ 
tion  to  Qeisthenes  [CuisTRiitBsl  who*  however,  witii 
the  seven  himdred  fiunilies  that  had  been  banished,  f^ter 
wards  returned  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  dty.  Dema- 
ratus,  the  colleague  of  Cleomenes,  accused  him  cu  favouring 
the  Modes,  whue  on  an  expedition  against  the  .£ginetSB. 
and  obliged  him  to  return  home.  By  the  aid  of  Lwi^dbi- 
des,  a  private  enemy  of  Demaratus,  and  by  l»ibery  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  Cleomenes  succeeded  in  efiiactii^  the  abdica- 
tion of  Demaratus.  (Herod,  vi,  65, 66.)  In  a  war  against  the 
people  of  Argos  (about  491  n.c.,  Clinton,  Rut,  Hal,,  p.  425, 
note  X.),  Cleomenes  was  a»npletely  victorious,  and  burnt  a 
great  hiunbcc  of  the  fugitives  in  a  sacred  grove  where  ^ey 
had  taken  xeflige.  (Heiod.  vL,  80.)  Hie  means  by  which 
he  had  emtrived  to  get  rid  of  Demaratus  aftennrds  be- 
conung  known,  he  was  banished  into  Hiessnly  and  subset 
qtteuUy  to  Arcadia,  wh»e  be  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the 
people  i^ainat  the  Lacedsmonians.  (Herod,  vi.,  74.)  He 
was  ordered  to  return,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Sparta  he  con- 
firmed the  belief  of  his  madness  by  mortally  wounding  him- 
self (Herod,  vi.,  75),  492  b.c. 

CLECMENES  II.  succeeded  his  brother  AgesipoUs  XL 
(Diodor.  Sic  xv.,  60),  309  B.C.,  and  reigned  61  years:  he 
died  370  b.c.  (Clinton,  Fatt.  Hel,,  pp.  205,  213). 

CLEOVENES  III.  succeeded  his  father  Leonides  on 
the  throne  of  Sparta  b.  c.  236.  Immediately  on  his  acces- 
sion he  set  himself  to  oppose  Aratus  and  the  Achfiaans, 
who  were  endeavourinE  to  draw  all  the  Pelopomiesians  into 
their  league.  [AcBXk)  The  Ephori  ware  averse  to  die 
war,  and  deomenes  saw  no  war  to  attain  bis  rada  hut  by 
abolishing  their  power.  Accordinfj^y  he  put  four  of  them 
to  death,  and  attempted  to  excuse  this  aet  of  liolenee  by 
showing  the  necessity  of  restwing  the  antient  institutions 
of  Lycurgus,  which  could  not  be  effected  by  any  other 
means.  He  renewed  the  old  Spartan  system  of  education, 
and  himself  observed  great  simplicity  in  his  mode  of  life. 
His  colleague  of  the  house  of  Proclus,  an  infent,  whose 
name  was  Eurydamidas,  he  also  remo^^  out  of  the  wav 
by  poison,  and  shared  the  kingly  power  with  his  own  brother 
Bucleidas  (Pausanias,  2,  9).  He  also  abolished  theGerusia 
(ycpoiwla)  »  senate,  and  tfansfexred  their  powers  to  another 
body  (patr6nomi)  apparently  of  his  own  creating  ;  but 
this  tests  solely  on  the  auth<Kity  of  Pausanias.  Cleo- 
menes, in  his  invaucm  (tf  Achae,  took  several  dtiea,  and 
soou  afterwards  attacked  Aieoa.  In  order  more  e&ctually 
to  oppose  Aratua,  who  had  obtained  the  assistance  of  Anti- 
nmus,  Cleomenes  fvmed  an  allwnce  with  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt  The  contending  parties  fought  a  decisive  battle  at 
lasia,  in  Laconica,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
completely  defeated:  of  6000  men  only  200  survived.  After 
the  battle  Cleomenes  fled  to  EEm>t,  where  he  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  His  son  and 
successor  however,  Ptolemy  Philopattv.  soon  showed  con- 
siderable jealousy  of  the  royal  guest,  and  acccndingly  put 
him  in  confinement.  Cleomenes  killed  himself  in  the  thirtl 
year  after  his  flight,  and  his  body  was  afterwards  nailed 
upon  a  cross  by  Ptolemy  Pfailopator,  n.  c.  220  (Clinton,  F.  H., 
p.  205).  He  reigned  sixteen  raars.  (Plutarch.  Cleom,,  c.  38.) 
livy  (xxxiv.  26),  following  Polybius  ivt.\  representa  Cleo- 
menes as  a  tyrant;  but  Polybius  was  a  native  -of  a  dty 
(Megalopolis)  which  Cletrntenes  had  destroyed,  and  the 
sttppat  of  t^  Achsan  le^pe  was  a  &mily  oonoem.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  great  object  of  Cleomenes  was 
to  revive  the  antient  discipline  and  institutions  of  Lycu^pos, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  luxury  and  ooiruptioR  which  had 
crept  into  the  state.  If  the  means  which  he  took  wwe  some- 
times indefensible,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  in  reply  that  his 
ends  woe  good,  and  that  such  means  were  not  entirely  con- 
demned b)^  the  positive  morali^  of  his  age  and  country 
(Polvbius,  ii.  iv.  and  v. ;  Plutarch,  Life  Cleomenes.) 

CLEON,  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Cleaenetus,  was  originally 
a  tanner.  Early  in  life  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Athens,  and  his  success  seems  to  have 
drawn  him  from  his  business.  He  set  himself  up  as  the 
champion  of  the  peo^le^  and  was  especially  vehement  in 
tiieir  causey  when  tiieur  interests  appeared  to  be  omtOBed  to 
those  of  flie  rich.  The  first  tSSux  in  whidi  he  took  a  pro- 
minent purt  was  the  discussion  on  the  massacre  of  the  Jfity- 
leneean  prisoners,  427  ax.,  who  were  sent  to  Athens  after  the 
reduction  of  the  island  by  Paohes.  Such  was  the  influence!^ 
Cleon  on  this  occasion  that  he  succeeded  in  persuacUiw  the 
aaaemfaly  to  pais  a  deoM,  b|^,|^  ,|^U^$0^m^ 
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■riiOMW  Hut  to  AthMU  1iTFMlui,B&a  «vei7  oitina  in 
ICtyleiie.  ihould  be  mt  to  aeath,  and  iba  women  and  diil- 
dren  made  daves.  lie  prisoners*  who  had  been  sent  to 
Athens,  wore  nuusaored  Uie  same  day  to  the  number  of 
more  than  one  thnwyiTnl ;  hut  the  timely  remorse  of  the 
Atheniana  ueveated  the  execution  of  the  remamd«  of  the 
imtenee.  In  an  assembly  called  on  the  Showing  day  to 
leconsidCT  the  decree,  Cleon  oame  fimraid  tosupport  it  with 
the  utmost  vehemence,  and  the  msjori^  of  his  i^ponent 
Diodotus  was  very  smaU. 

In  435  n.c,  the  Athenians  built  a  small  fort  at  Pi^os,  in 
Messenia,  under  ttie  diiectian  <^  their  general,  Demos- 
thenes. The  LacedemwianB,  with  the  view  of  destroy- 
ing a  post  that  would  prove  a  great  annoyance  to  them, 
made  preparatioDs  to  besiege  it,  and  also  threw  a  body  of 
men  into  the  small  island  of  Sphacteiia,  which  lay  at  the 
aatiBDoe  of  the  harbour  of  Pylos.  The  island  was  imme- 
dittely  blockaded  1^  the  Athenians ;  but  as  fbim  seemed 
Do  prospect  of  its  beii^  speedily  taken,  the  Athenians  at 
home  b^;an  to  oomphun,  and  Cleon  accused  the  gene- 
als  of  want  of  activity  in  pressing  the  blockade.  <  If 
he  were  in  command,*  he  said,  *  he  would  Roon  finish  the 
business.'  The  people  took  him  at  his  word ;  Nicias,  one  of 
the  commanders  at  PyloB,  insisted  that  Cleon  should  super- 
sede him,  and  the  demagogue,  much  against  Us  wUl,  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  command.  However,  he  put  the  best 
&ce  on  the  matter,  and  said  that  he  would  be  bock  at 
Athens  in  twenty  days,  and  would  either  bring  with  him  all 
the  Lacedsemonians  in  the  island  prisoners,  or  he  would  not 
leave  a  man  of  them  alive.  He  took  Donosthenes  as  his 
colleague  in  the  expedition.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  brought  the  J^acedsemonians  prisoners  to  Athens  within 
the  twen^  days.  Thucydides,  who  rarely  indulges  in  re- 
ttootioiis  un  the  charaoto-  of  persons  in  the  body  of  his  his- 
tory, could  not  abstain  from  a  side-blow  at  this  odious  de- 
magogue. The  most  sensihle  among  the  Athenians,  he  ob- 
serves, were  rather  pleased  atClecm's  being  intrusted  with 
the  ai&ir  of  Pylos,  for  they  thought  that  the  result  in  any 
event  could  not  be  otherwise  than  good :  they  would  mther  get 
rid  of  Cleon  for  ever,  which  they  rather  expected,  or,  if  they 
were  disappointed  in  this,  he  would  probably  take  the  place. 

Whether  any  of  the  merit  of  this  exploit  belonged  to 
Cleon  seems  more  than  doubtftil.  (Aristoph.  Em.  54, 
&c.)    His  prudence  in  the  selection  of  his  colleague 
cannot  he  questioned.    Hie  reputation  which  he  gained 
for  energy  and  promptitude  in  this  affiur,  added  to  his 
inudiiiate  vanity,  oomplstely  tnmed  his  head,  and  it  would 
seem  by  what  ftuknred  as  ifmany  of  nis  countrymen  weseso 
&r  deceived  by  thia  lucky  bnmness  of  Pyloa  as  to  think  tiiat 
Cleon  actually  had  the  talento  that  he  pretended  to.  Acoch^- 
tngly,  in  422  b.c.  this  incapable  babbler  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
proper  person  to  oppose  the  movements  it  the  able  Spartan 
graeral  Brasidas  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  he  received 
the  undivided  command  of  1300  heavy-armed  men  end  300 
horse,  with  still  larger  forces  of  Imteians  and  Lemnians, 
and  a  fleet  of  30  gallOTS.   He  did  not  march  direct  to  Am- 
phipolis,  which  was  the  principal  t^ect  of  the  expedition, 
but  stopped  ia  bis  way  to  recover  l^rone.    ^asi&s,  who 
had  left  the  town,  had  stationed  there  a  garrison  which  was 
inadeouate  fhr  its  defbnoe,  and  accordin^y  Qeon  was  sue- 
oessflil  in  his  attack  on  the  phuw.   He  sold  all  the  women 
and  diildmi  as  stams,  and  sent  more  than  700  men  as  pri- 
soners to  Athens.   Fhweedingvithinoreased  eonfldeneein 
his  own  miUtaiT  powers,  he  statitmed  himself  at  Eion  on  the 
ShTinon,  and  delayed  the  attack  on  Amphipolis  till  he  had 
received  reinibrcements.    During  this  interval  he  made 
a  fruitlesa  attempt  on  Stagims,  but  succeeded  in  his  attack 
on  Oalepsus.   lue  murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  who  firom  the 
flisthaa  not  been  pleased  with  Qaon's  bmng  appmnted  to 
the  command,  soon  induced  him  to  move  towards  Amphi- 
polis with  a  view  of  reconnoitring  but  not  of  fighting.  Bra- 
sidas, however,  who  was  in  AmphipoUs,  did  not  choose  to 
let  him  off  so  easfly :  he  made  a  sudden  sally  out  of  the 
place,  wlule  Cleon,  who  was  quite  unprepared  tar  an  attack, 
and  had  not  the  least  intention  to  fight,  was  giving  orders 
for  a  retreat   In  the  batfle  that  ensued  bo^  the  Laceda- 
monian  and  ^  Athenian  generals  foil  b.c.  422.  Cleon, 
says  Thucydides  (witii  a  beSTmahcious  coolness),  who  had 
never  had  any  idea  of  keeping  his  around  flrom  the  first, 
was  eaught'  as  he  ran  away,  and  uiled  by  a  Myrcinian 
targetoer.  The  remains  of  the  AUienian  army  returned 
home. 

If  (Bma  pOBSosaed  ai^ qualiflealiau  at  all  aaaitate»'; 


man,  they  oonsistod  not  in  sapmAatitj  of  taint  or  in  po- 
litical knowledge  (for  he  had  litUe  of  either),  but  in  a 
sinf^lar  focility  of  S|)eaking  and  a  great  command  of  words, 

which,  combined  with  low  manners,  unsparing  abuse  of 
those  who  were  better  than  himself,  and  a  coarse  vehement 
mode  of  delivery,  rendered  him  aocHitahle  to  the  mob. 
Whatever  influence  he  gained  with  the  more  considerate 
citizens  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  reputation  which  he 
gained  for  blunt  honesty  in  the  declaration  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  a  general  promptness  in  action.  The  real 
qualities  which  he  contrived  to  get  ao  &vourably  inter- 
preted appear  to  have  he&i  impudence  and  rashness.  The 
mdignation  of  the  comic  poet  (Aristophajies)  was  at  last 
roused  to  endeavour  to  suppress  what  seemed  to  defy  all 
other  opposition.  Aristophanes  levelled  at  C3eon  the  shafts 
of  his  eatire,  and  held  bun  up  to  public  ridicule  in  the  most 
ridiculoiu  oolours.  On  one  occasion  (in  the  JeAamMw*}, 
alluding  to  the  demagogue's  former  ooenpati<m,  he  thmtais 
to  '  cut  him  into  shoe-leather,*  and  the  comedy  of  *  the 
Knights'  ('Imrqc)  was  composed  with  the  express  olgeot  of 
destroying  his  authority,  which  had  been  raised  to  so  ex- 
traordinary a  pitch  by  his  success  in  the  a&ir  of  Pylos. 
The  victory  at  Sphacteria  took  place  425  b.  c,  and  '  the 
Knights'  was  represented  424  b.c.  Suoh  was  the  dread 
of  offending  Cleon,  that  not  an  actor  was  to  be  found  bold 
enough  to  personate  him  on  the  stage,  while  the  mask- 
maker  reftised  to  give  a  representation  of  his  foce,  and 
Aristophanes  was  obliged  to  act  in  that  character  himself 
BUf^lying  the  want  of  a  mask  by  smearing  his  foce  with  the 
lees  oi  wine.  [BauinAt;  AiusTOPffAim.]  (Thueyd.  iii., 
36;  iv^  21-40,&e.;  v.,  S-10;  Aristoph.,  ^qidUt;  Thirl- 
wall's  Gretoe,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  185-192,  244^61,  300-804.) 

CXSCVNUS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  inseets,  of  the 
section  Rhyncophora,  and  femUy  Cureulionids.* 

Technicid  characters :— antennse  rather  short,  the  Scape 
not  touching  the  eyes;  basal  joint  of  the  ftmiculus  nearly 
oboonic,  and  ratfier  longer  than  the  remaining  joints;  the 
joints  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  short  and  coaretata,  the 
seventh  stouter,  and  closely  applied  to  the  club,  which  is  ob- 
long-ovate or  nearly  so;  rostrum  ihtat  and  thick,  having  ge- 
nerally a  channel  above :  eyes  obtong  and  depressed;  thwmx 
subconic,  slightly  constricted  antoiorly;  elytra  elongate, 
genaally  fiiniishcd  with  a  {svtuberance  near  the  apex, 
which  is  rounded;  Iws  nemy  equal;  femora  unarmed; 
tibiGB  with  the  apex  slif^tty  thickened,  and  ftunished  with 
a  short  spine. 

Of  the  genus  Cneonus  about  a  hnndied  Vbcm  >n  known ; 
they  inhabit  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Tne  around  colour 
of  their  body  is  almost  always  blade,  but  ms  is  for  the 
most  part  hidden  by  the  densenen  of  the  litUo  scales  with 
which  they  are  covered.  These  sodes  are  generally  of  an 
ash-like  colour,  grey,  white,  or  nale-brown,  and  small 
patches  of  two  or  more  ot  these  tmts  form  clouded  markings. 
Dark  markings  are  often  produced  by  the  want  of  thne 
scales  on  certain  parts,  Hae  ground  colour  of  the  body 
then  showing  itself 

Cleonus  suiciroitrit  is  given  as  the  type  of  this  genus. 
We  will  therefcan  describe  it  It  is  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  an  elongate  oval  form,  and  of  an  ashy 
or  white  colour ;  the  rostrum  is  thick,  newdy  as  long  as  the 
thorax,  and  flirnished  with  three  deep  longitudinal  furrows ; 
the  thorax  is  almost  as  wide  as  the  mytoa  at  the  base,  and 
ts^rs  towards  the  head;  there  is  a  Icdigitndinal  pale  line 
in  the  oentre^  lAaati  is  bordoEod  by  two  broad  dark  brown 
patches;  the  rest  of  the  thorax  is  pale,  wiUi  the  ncception 
of  a  small  brown  patch  oa  eadi  side:  the  dytxa  are  of  an 
ashy  colour,  and  have  two  oblique  V-shaped  foscim  near 
the  middle. 

This  insect  is  common  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
seems  more  particularly  to  frequent  chalky  and  sandy 
sitnatioiis ;  it  is  sometimes  found  on  nettles  and  thistles, 
and  often  crawling  on  barren  sand-hills  near  the  sea-side 
Three  or  four  other  species  are  also  found  in  this  country. 
Cleonut  lubuiotut  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  nearly  resembles  the  one  above  described,  but 
may  be  at  once  distingoisbed  by  the  absence  of  the  sulri 
on  tiw  snout  or  rostrum:  the  sewcs  in  this  species  are  not 
unfrnqnently  re<l. 

CLBOPA^A  (KXioT^pa),  a  daughter  ot  Ptolemy 

'  Anxniii  the  varfoiu  mode*  of  ilividlDf  the  tnineBM  fnrap  ot  intect* 
edM  RhTDcvphan  by  LKtrctUa,  OamKoDidmi  by  SdtMlMR,  mmI  Cur* 
caUonUsbr  Lneta.U  bdlifcnlt  tacboOMVkiAtoMkBft  It  it  ■tefwiiy 
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Auletes,  kii^  of  Egypt,  was  bom  abont  b.c.  69  Her 
ftther,irhodiedB.c.SI,  left  two  sons  called  Ptolemr,be- 
■desCleopBtnuidherrister  Atslnoe.  By  her  tether's  will 
Cboratra  tndfaeceldw  brother  were  to  be  joint  sorar^ina, 
but  uwy  toofn  disc^eed,  ud  Gleopatni  was  obliged  to  take 
nAige  in  Syria.  In  b.  c.  48,  Julius  Csesar  arriving  in 
Bgrpt  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  had  fled  from  the  battle 
of  Pharsalk,  determined  to  carry  the  will  of  Ptolemy  into 
effect,  and  to  settle  the  dupute  between  Cleopatra  and  her 
brothw.  The  youthfiil  queen,  who  probably  knew  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Dictator,  contrived  to  set  hcirself  privately 
oonveyed  into  his  presence,  and  by  her  fudnating  man- 
ners completely  gained  his  fevour.  Though  not  remarkable 
for  beauty,  accoroing  to  the  testiihony  of  antient  writers, 
which  is  eonflrmed  by  her  medals,  she  possessed  great 
natural  abilities,  which  had  been  care  folly  oultlvated.  She 
is  said  to  have  spoken  with  fliciiity  several  laiuniages,  be- 
sides her  native  week:  a  eircnmsnuice  In  its^  «ell  calf 
eulated  to  eive  an  artftil  woman  a  great  ascandenqr  over 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  Casar  decided  that 
Cleopatra  should  be  restored  to  her  equal  share  aS  power. 
This  decision  giving  disaatislhotion  to  tne  yonng  prince  and 
his  advisers,  led  to  an  attaok  upon  Cesar's  quartos  under 
Achillas,  the  commander  of  the  king's  troops.  After  a  block- 
ade of  somemooiths  Csesar  received  reinforcements,  and  com- 
pletely ^feated  the  party  of  the  king,  who  was  drowned  in 
the  Nile.  The  sovereign  power  was  now  given  by  Cesar, 
in  eonformity  with  the  meaning  of  Ptolemy's  will,  to  Geo- 
patra  and  her  younger  brother  Ptolemy.  On  Cesar's 
return  to  Rome,  Cleopatra  shwtly  after  followed  him,  and 
remained  there  till  his  assassination  (b.  c.  44),  when  she 
hastily  quitted  the  city  andietnmed  to  Bgypt  (Cie.  Ep.ad 
Jtt.  xiv.  H.) 

In  the  ibarth  year  of  thefa-  joint  r^gn  (^eopatra  murdered 
her  brother  Ptolemy.  Her  connexion  with  Hare  Antony 
commenced  after  tlu  biMle  of  Philippi,  abont  b.  c.  40,  with 
tho  intaview  at  Tarsus  in  CMlieia,  of  which  Plutarch 
(^n/on.  29— 37)  has  given  a  minute  description,  and  which 
Shahneare,  in  his  play  of  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  has 
turned  into  a  glowing  picture.  Antony  had  no  doubt  seen 
Cleopatra  during  her  residence  at  Rome,  but,  according  to 
Appian,  he  was  ilrst  struck  with  her  charms  in  Egypt  (b.  c. 
55)  when  he  accompanied  Gabinius,  who  was  commissioued 
to  restore  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  his  throne.  Cleopatra  at 
this  their  flist  interview  was  only  in  her  fifteenth  year. 
From  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Tarsus  the  destinies  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  united.  The  voluptuous  queen, 
whose  love  of  pleasure  was  unbounded,  found  in  Antony  a 
companion  to  her  taste ;  and  she  spared  no  pains  to  attract 
him  by  all  the  allurements  that  hix  inventive  talents  could 
devise.  Her  influence  aver  him  seems  to  have  continued 
undiminished  to  the  end  of  his  litb. 

If  we  may  heliere  the  extant  authorities,  Antony  was 
even  prevailed  upon  by  Cleopatra  to  order  her  sister  Arsi- 
noe  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

The  return  of  Antony  to  Italy,  and  his  marriage  with 
Octavia,  the  half-sister  of  Octavianus,  for  a  time  separated 
him  from  the  queen  of  Egypt;  but  they  met  s^in  in 
SjTia  (B.  c.  36)  previous  to  the  unsuccessful  ^irthian  expe- 
dition of  that  year,  after  which  Antony  renounced  his  wiib 
fw  the  charms  of  Cleopatra.  Cleopatra  vras  present  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Actium,  and  set  the  example  of  flight, 
which  was  followed  by  Antony.  On  the  death  of  Antony 
Cleopatra  committed  suicide  in  order  to  avoid  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  led  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Octavianus. 
Most  probably  she  took  poison.  According  to  the  story 
m  Plutarch,  she  was  closely  watched  by  the  orders  of  Oc- 
tavianus, who  suspected  her  designs,  but  she  procured  a 
poisonous  swpent  to  be  Inlioduced  in  a  basket  of  figs. 
The  queen,  after  using  the  bath,  and  partaking  of  a  sump- 
tuous repast,  applied  the  deadly  serpent  to  her  arm.  Two 
uf  h&r  female  attendants  died  with  her.  The  emissaries  of 
Augustus,  who  had  received  a  letter  fiotn  Cleopatra  de- 
claring b^intentioQ,  came  too  late  to  save  her  for  a  Roman 
triumph.  They  (bund  her  body  lying  on  a  golden  couch  in 
iier  royal  robes,  with  one  of  her  attendants  dead  by  her 
side,  and  the  other  with  just  strength  enough  remaining  to 
fix  the  diadem  on  the  h^d  of  her  mistress.  Cleopatra  at 
the  time  of  her  death  was  in  her  thirty-ninth  year.  She 
vas  buried  bv  order  of  Octavianus  with  royal  honours  in 
the  same  tomb  with  Antony.   With  Qeopatra  ended  (s.  c 


SO)  the  dynasty  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  which  com- 
menoed  with  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  b.  c.  323. 

She  had  by  J  uUus  Caesar  a  sun,  Ciodarion,  who  was  put 
to  death  by  Octavianus.  By  Antuny  she  had  three  chil- 
dren, Alexander,  Ptolemy,  and.  Cleopatra,  all  of  whom 
adorned  the  triumph  of  Octavianus  at  Rome.  Cleopatra 
afterwards  married  Juba,  kin£  of  Mauritania:  [Antony, 
AuonsTUs.  CiESAiL.]  (Plutarch's  L^e  qf  Antony ;  Appiau ; 
Dion  Casnus.) 

CLE'PSYDRA  (KXtif-vipa,  from  KXiimiv,  vSutp).  Before 
the  invention  of  pendulum  clocks,  it  was  not  unusual  in  astro- 
nomical observations  to  measure  time  by  the  flowing  of  water, 
upon  a  principle  which,  in  its  most  simple  application,  re- 
sembled that  of  the  hour-glass,  but  which  was  varied  by 
contrivances  for  accuracy  or  ornament  Such  an  instru- 
ment was  used,  up  to  the  time  of  Cralileo,  by  lycho  Brah6 
for  instance,  but  as  he  does  not  dewribe  it  among  his  instru- 
ments, we  suppose  he  hardly  considered  it  as  among  the 
primary  ai^  of  an  observer. 

The  Chaldeans,  it  is  said,  divided  the  xodnc  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  as  they  supposed,  by  allowing  water  to  run  out 
of  a  small  orifice  during  the  whole  revolution  of  a  star,  and 
dividing  the  fluid  into  twelve  equal  parts,  the  time  answering 
to  each  part  being  taken  for  that  of  the  pass^  of  a  sign 
over  the  horiion.  The  authority  for  this  story  is  Sextua 
Empiricus  (Adv.  Math.  cap.  21),  who  adds,  that  they  regu- 
larly used~  the  instrument  in  finding  their  astrologMal 
data,  and  remarks  that  the  unequal  flowing  of  ^e  water, 
and  the  variations  of  temperatiure  of  toe  atmosphere, 
would  aSect  the  accuracy  of  their  results.  Pliny  men- 
tions Scipio  Nasica  as  the  first  who  introduced  clepsydras 
into  Rome. 

We  might  perhaps  object  to  Sextua  Empiricus  as  an  au- 
thority on  Chaldee  uai^es,  but  a  good  presumption  of  the 
early  use  of  clepsydras  in  India  is  uTorded  by  the  arithmeti- 
oat  treatise  of  Bhasoara,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
prodiction  at  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  liliwati,  was  that 
she  should  die  unmarried.  The  father  determined  to  have 
at  least  one  stru^lo  against  the  prophecy,  and  accordin^y 
procured  a  bridegroom  and  an  astrological  determination 
of  a  lucky  hour.  The  girl  remained  in  her  ornaments  near 
the  clepsydra,  watching  for  the  moment  when  she  and  her 
parent  might  set  fate  at  defiance.  But  at  length  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  hour  was  past ;  and  on  examining  the 
clock,  which  should  have  prevented  such  a  catastrophe,  it 
was  found  that  a  pearl  had  escaped  from  the  dei^hter's 
dresS  and  closed  the  orifice  through  which  the  water  should 
have  flowed.  The  &ther,  thus  disappointed,  said  to  his  un- 
fbrtmute  ^i^fater,  *  I  will  write  a  book  of  your  nam^ 
which  shall  remain  to  the  latest  times.*  The  liliwati  ac- 
oordinf^y  remains,  and  bids  fiur  to  realize  the  prediction. 
CI^yl»'s  LmwaH,  Bombay,  1816.) 

In  the  account  given  by  Vitnivius  iDe  JrchHectura,  lib. 
ix.),  he  attributes  the  invention  to  Ctesibius :  but  the  in- 
strument described  is  so  complicated  that  wo  by  no  means 
suppose  he  intends  to  assert  that  this  was  the  first  application 
of  the  principle  even  at  Alexandria.  Some  mode  of  mea- 
suring time  by  the  eflQux  of  water,  however  rude  it  might 
be,  was  used  at  Athens  before  the  time  of  Ctesibius,  as  we 
see  by  various  passages  in  Demosthenes.  The  instrument 
described  bv  Vitnivius  is  an  elaborate  contrivance,  which 
shows  the  nour,  day,  month,  and  sign  of  the  sim.  The 
astronomical  cleysydra  was  rejected  by  Ptolemy  on  account 
of  its  imperibotions,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  tho 
modems  throi^h  the  wious  modificati(ms  under  which 
they  have  attempted  to  ap^y  the  principle.  Such  instru- 
ments oontinned  to  he  common,  as  tt^  at  least,  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  centnxy. 

If  we  suppose  a  clepsydra  made  of  a  glass  cylinder,  with 
a  very  small  orifice  at  the  bottom,  and  the  apparatus 
to  be  filled  wiUi  water,  and  the  orifice  then  to  be  opened, 
the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  fluid  will  not  descend  equally  in 
equal  times,  according  to  the  notion  which  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus attributes  to  the  Chaldeans.  If  the  water  be  per- 
fectly pure,  and  the  orifice  very  small  and  uncloraed,  the 
following  will  be  the  law  of  descent  Ascertain  first  the 
whole  time  of  emptying  the  cylinder :  then  in  the  fraction 
m  of  the  irhtAe  time,  the  fraction  M  <2  —  ffl)  of  the  fluid  will 
have  discharged  itself;  or  that  same  fraction  of  the  whole 
height  will  nave  been  fallen  throi^.  Hius  in  one-half 
the  whole  time  of  emptying,  4  (2  -  J)  or  J  of  the  whole 
fluid  will  have  been  dischaiwed,  i^e  ip  jt  of  th«,ilhii)« 
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time  A  of  the  wboteirffl  have  been  discharge  Itistotallj 

out  of  the  questuu  to  euppose  that  the  ecliptio  was  so  nearly 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  as  actually  was  done,  by  any 
such  imperfect  }«ooeas ;  'though  it  is  not  impossible  t^t  by 
keeping  the  clepsydra  OHUtantly  f^U,  or  very  nearly  bo, 
equal  tmies  may  have  been  estimated  by  the  discharge  of 
equal  balks*  of  fluid.  Supposing  the  cylinder  to  be  kept 
constantly  fiill,  it  would  disdiai^  its  own  bulk  of  fluid  in 
exactly  one-half  tlw  time  in  which  it  would  onpty  itself 
undisturbed. 

GLE1>TTCU  S.  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  section  Aeanthop- 
tervgii  and  &nuly  Labridn. 

But  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known  iClqiliaa  gmi- 
sara),  and  this  is  from  the  Antfllos. 

The  generic  eharaeteis  are: — ^head  obtuse;  mouth 
tractile;  teeth  minute,  barely  perceptible  to  the  toueh; 
body  elongate,  latwal  line  uninterrupted;  dorsal  and  anid 
fins  cover«i  with  scales  nearly  to  their  outer  margins. 

GLERG,  JEAN  LE.  bora  at  Geneva  in  1657,  was  the  son 
of  Etienne  le  Qerc,  and  nephew  to  David  le  Clerc,  a  cle]^- 
man  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Greneva,  both  known  ibr 
several  tneolt^cal  works.  Jean  le  Clerc  early  manifested 
great  capabiUties  for  learning  joined  to  an  extraordinary 
memory.  He  tmvelled  in  France  and'England,  and  at  last 
settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  became  professor  of  philo- 
sophy and  belles  lettres  and  of  the  ancient  languages.  He 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  books,  of  very  unequal  merit,  on  all 
swts  of  ari)jects.  Tbata  which  made  tnost  muse  at  the  time 
concern  Kblical  histny  and  thedogical  oaaXxwetm,  such  as 
Latin  commentaries  on  vazioiu  boMs  of  the  Bible,  5  vols. 

Amsterdam,  1710>31 ;  *Harmonia  Evai^idica,'  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  fbl.,  1700 ;  'Induction  du  Nouveau  Tes- 
tament, avec  des  notes,*  4to.,  1703.  These  works  pleased 
neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  divines,  from  their  luiving  a 
tendency  to  Socinianism — a  tendency  made  still  more  mani- 
fest by  another  work  generally  attributed  to  him,  entitled 
*  Sentimens  de  quelques  Th^olc^ens  de  Hollande  toiichant 
I'Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,*  followed  by  a  'De- 
fense' of  the  same  work,  2  vols.  Svo.,  1685.  In  these  the 
author  openly  attacks  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  very  foundation  of  Revelation.  As  a  critic,  Le  Clerc 
I'lublished  his  '  ArsOitica,*  3  vols.  8vo.,  1712-30,  a  work 
which  is  much  esteemed ;  and  he  also  edited  the  *  Biblio- 
thdqueHistoriqueetUnivwseUe,*  a  periodical  begun  iu  1687 
and  closed  in  1693,  making  26  vols.  Ijhno.;  the  *Biblio- 
th^que-Qunne,*. 1712-1718,  28 vols.  12mo. ; and  the*Bib- 
liothdque  Ancienne  et  Modeme,*  1726-30,  29  vols.  12mo. 
These  literary  journals  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  in  their 
days.  He  also  wrote—I.  *  Parrhasiana,  ou  Pens£es  divorses 
sur  des  matiSres  de  Critique,  d'Histoire,  de  Morale,  et  de  Poli- 
tique,'2  vols.  12mo.,  1701,  a  compilation  to  which  he  has 
added  some  hasty  reflections,  and  many  &vourable  comments 
upon  his  own  works.  2.  *  Histoire  des  Provinces  Unies  des 
Pays  Bas,*  from  1650  to  1728,  2  vols.  foU  Amsterdam,  1738. 

3.  *  Histoire  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,*  2  vols.  12mo.,  .714 ; 

4.  I  Trait* -de  I'lncrWulit^,*  8va,  1733,  in  which  he  ex- 
amines and  discusses  the  various  motives  and  reasons  which 
occasion  many  to  reject  CSiristiani^ :  diis  work  is  written  with 
ecmsideralde  talent  andju^;ment.  He  also  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  poiemieal  works  and  pamphlets,  most  of  irtiich  woe 
tinged  with  bitterness  and  dogmatism.  I<e  Cleic  was  one 
of  uie  first  critics  of  his  age,  but  it  was  an  age  in  which  the 
critical  art  had  not  attained  a  high  degree  of  exoellence.  He 
was  learned,  had  quickness  and  penetration,  and  a  great 
ftcility  of  oomposttion ;  bat  he  generally  wrote  in  haste  and 
upon  too  many  and  various  subjects,  having  at  times  five  or 
six  works  in  hand  at  once.  He  publiahM  also  a  supple- 
ment to  Moreri's  Dictionary,  and  several  editions  of  ancient 
classics,  among  others,  livy,  Ausonius,  Sulpicius  Severus, 
&o.  lliis  edition  of  Menander  and  niilemon's  fragments 
was  severely  criticised  by  Dr.  Bentley.  In  1728,  while  he 
was  giving  his  leeture,  Le  Clerc  suddenly  lost  the  use  of 
his  speech  through  a  paralytic  stroke.  His  memory  also 
ftiled  him,  and  he  lingered  some  years  in  a  state  budming 
upon  idioqr.  He  dwd  at  Amatecdani.  on  the  8th  of  Ja- 
nuanr.  1736. 

CLERGY,  a  collective  term,  under  which  that  portion  of 
tbo  population  of  a  country  is  comprehended  who  are  m 
holy  orders.  It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  laiiy,  which 
eomprehends  all  other  persons.  Like  most  ecclesiastical 
terms,  it  is  of  Greek  origin,  the  word  kKufutie  (cl6ricus) 
hannK  been  used  in  the  sense  of  'appectaining  to  ^ritual 


persons*  1^  tho  Greek  oeelesiastical  writm.  F^om  dSsnoi 
comes  the  word  ebrA,  which  is  still  a  law-term  used  to  d« 
signate  clergymen,  but  which  appears  antiently  not  to  hav 
been  conflnoi  to  persons  actuuly  in  holy  orders,  but  i 
have  been  applied  to  persons  possessed  of  a  certain  amoun 
of  learning. 

The  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity  in  the  Christian  churcl 
maybe  considered  ascoevalwith  the  existence  of  thechurcj 
itself;  for  in  the  apostolic  p^od  there  were  officers  in  thi 
church  specially  at^iointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  pastor 
or  deacons,  and  even,  as  many  suppose,  bishops  or  overaeera 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  various  inferior  oflloem 
These  persons,  though  thOT  might  not  perhaps  be  eniirel; 
relieved  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  so  that  they  migti 
devote  themselves  exdusiyely  to  tlwir  sacred  o^ce,  yet  mus 
necessarily  have  been  neariy  so,  and  it  is  oemin  that  tliei 
were  nominated  to  their  offices  by  some  peculiar  forms 
y«a7  early  however  the  distinction  became  complete.  Thi 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  of  the  Christian  church,  cacl 
ordained  to  the  office  in  a  manner  which  it  was  bdievod  th« 
founders  of  Christianity  appointed,  and  each  supposed  t( 
have  received  a  peculiar  spiritual  grace  by  devolution  fron 
the  apostles  and  from  the  sacred  founder  of  Christianitj 
himself  soon  formed  a  distinct  body  of  men  demanding  U 
be  distinguished  by  some  particular  appellation. 

In  all  Christian  nations  the  distinction  has  been  recog- 
nised by  the  political  authtmties,  who  have  allowed  cM^rtain 
social  privileges  or  exemptions  to  the  clergy.  No  incon- 
siderable shore  of  temporal  power,  extending  not  onlv  o\'ei 
the  members  of  Uieir  own  body,  but  over  the  laity,  has  in 
most  states  been  conceded  to  ^em.  In  the  great  German 
confederation  the  sovereign  power  in  some  of  the  statfss  wai 
vested  in  ecdosiastios ;  while  at  Rome  there  has  been 
for  many  ages  an  elective  monarchy  of  ecdosij^tics,  in 
whom  aU  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority  has  been 
vested. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  ascendency  of  the  clerg>-  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  fur  the  acquisition  by  them  of  so  many 
valuable  exemptions,  and  so  much  actual  power.  They 
were  the  best  instructed  part  of  the  population.  The  learn- 
ing of  the  age  was  almost  exclusively  theirs;  and  know- 
ledge, if  it  is  not  itself  power,  is  at  least  ameansof  obtainii)[> 
it.  Beside  this  they  had  a  most  poweifrU  instrument  with 
which  to  work  upon  the  ruder  minds  of  the  lai^,  in  thu 
power  vested  in  them  of  alone  administering  the  sacraments 
of  the  church,  and  of  regulating  alone  un&r  what  circum- 
stances those  sacraments  ought  lo  be  administered.  This 
enabled  them  to  win  acqmescence  in  any  fovourito  de- 
sign, sometimes  by  gentle  influences  and  sometimes  by 
terror. 

Tho  history  of  almost  every  country  of  modern  EiirojHS 
presents  instances  of  struggl^  between  the  laity  and  the 
clergy  for  power  or  privilege.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us' 
to  enter  on  these,  not  even  on  the  struggles  of  this  kind  in 
our  own  country,  where  they  were  as  determined,  and  some- 
times as  fierce,  as  in  any  country  of  Christendom.  All 
power  in  the  clergy  of  England  to  erect  an  authority  dan- 
gerous to  the  laity,  or  to  secure  to  themselves  political  im- 
munitus  or  privil^es  inconsistent  with  the  general  good, 
was  brok«i  t&  the  Reformation.  The  clergy,  of  En^nd 
then  became  but  a  fhigment  of  a  once  great  and  vell-di^ 
cinlined  body,  dispersed  through  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
which,  when  acting  with  common  eSbr^  and  putting  forth 
all  its  strength,  it  had  been  difficult  for  any  single  temporal 
prince  to  resist  with  effect. 

We  shall  take  from  Blackstone  a  short  statement  of  the 
mivileges  which  the  law  of  England  allows,  to  the  clergy. 
They  are  but  a  foint  shadow  of  the  privileges  which  the 
cle^  enjoyed  before  the  Reformation.  A  clergyman  can- 
not be  compelled  to  serve  on  a  Jury,  or  to  appear  at  a  court 
leet  or  view  of  frankpledge.  He  cannot  be  cmnpelled  to 
serve  the  office  of  hauiff,  reeve,  constable,  or  the  like.  He 
is  privileged  from  arrest  in  civil  suits  while  engaged  ht 
divme  service.  He  could  claim  benefit  of  clergy  more  tluoi 
once.  (BEMsriT  of  Clbbqy,  p.  228.)  Such  are  the 
exemptions.  On  the  otherhand,the  clergy  cannot  now  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  nor  can  th^  engage  in  any  kind 
of  trade,  though  sometimes  clergymen  have  been  brought: 
within  the  scope  of  the  bankrupt  laws.  By  the  law  as  it: 
stood  previously  to  the  57  Geo.  HI.,  c  99,  they  were  not! 
allowed  to  take  lands  to  form,  but  by  thatact  (s.  2)  they  are 
permitted  (with  the  consent  of  ^ia.i>ishop  of ^  dinnese)  to 
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Iknn  lands  to  the  extent  of  80  acres  for  a  tonn  not  ffiueed- 
insrseren  years. 

Tfae  dergy  meet  by  delegates  in  convocatioa  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  new  parliament,  but  this  is  now  merely  a 
ibrm,  the  king,  as  suf^eme  head  of  the  Church  of  England, 
invariably  dissolving  the  oonvooation  before  they  can  proceed 
to  any  business.  Tncy  have  however  still  courts  in  which 
jurisuction  is  execoiBed  touching  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
causes  tesUmentuy  or  matrimonial,  and  vbexe  the  ohureh's 
eomires  ■»  direotad  gainst  particular  elaises  of  oflSenders. 
Tb  them  also  belongs  the  whole  eedesiaatical  revenue, 
with  divers  ftes  or  eustnoaiy  payments,  and  to  them  also 
the  whole  regulation  of  the  terms  of  admission  to  their 
order. 

The  three  g^eat  ebases  of  the  Bn^h  clergy  are  the 
bishops,  priests^  and  deacons.  To  be  admitted  into  each  of 
thoBe  chisses  requires  a  peculiar  ordination.  This  distinc- 
tion is  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  that  which 
arises  out  of  office  or  appointment.  Of  this  kind  of  dis- 
tinction there  is  in  Ae  English  clei^  the  archbishop, 
the  bishop,  the  dean  and  canons  <tf  a  conventual  or  coUe- 
e^ate  church  (some  of  the  canons  being  in  many  instances 
invested  with  particular  characters,  as  precentors,  suocentors, 
an^  the  like),  the  archdeacon,  the  rural  dean,  the  dean  of 
some  church  whose  constitution  is  peculiar,  the  rector,  the 
vicar,  the  curate  in  some  chapels  called  parochial,  the  minis- 
ter in  some  newly-fiiunded  chapel,  whether  a  cha|iel  <Hr  ease 
or  what  is  called  a  pn^vietary  cIu^mI,  assistant  mmisters  to 
aid  the  vicar  or  the  rector  in  some  churches  of  antient 
foundation,  and,  finally,  a  body  of  persons  called  curates, 
who  are  engaged  by  the  incumbents  of  benefices  to  assist 
them  in  tfae  performance  of  their  duties,  but  who  are  not 
dismissible  at  the  caprice  of  the  incumbent,  nor  left  by  law 
without  a  claim  upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  profits  of  the 
benefice. 

These  are  the  various  offices  in  which  the  clei^  of  the 
church  of  England  are  distributed.  As  the  subject  is  of 
importance,  and  seems  to  be  but  imperfectly  understood, 
we  shall  here  briefly  notice  wherein  lies  the  distinction  of 
rector,  vicar,  and  curate,  to  one  of  which  belongs  nearly 
every  individual  of  the  English  cietfiy. 

Fur  this  purpose,  England  must  be  regarded  as  divided 
into  something  more  than  10,000  small  districts,  varying  in 
extent,  called  parishes.  Each  of  these  parishes  must  be 
regarded  as  having  its  church,  and  one  person  (or  in  some 
instances  more  than  one),  who  ministers  divine  ordinances 
in  that  ehurch.  This  person,  whose  proper  desi^tation  is 
persona  eeduite,  enjoys  of  common  right  the  lime  of  the 
parish,  and  has  usually  a  house  and  glebe  belonging  to  his 
benefice.  When  this,  the  original  arrangement,  is  undis- 
turbed, we  have  a  parish  and  its  rector.  But  in  the  times 
before  the  Refermation  it  was  a  very  common  practice  of 
the  patron*,  or  persons  who  had  the  right  to  nominate  the 
persona  or  rector,  to  give  that  right  to  some  monastery  or 
communis  of  religious. .  Such  communis,  instead  of  no- 
mimtinjg  some  person  as  rector,  would  profess  to  discharge 
die  duties  of  the  parish  by  sending  from  time  to  time  one 
of  its  own  body  to  po-ftom  those  dutioB,  or  \ij  engaffing 
some  person  at  a  stipend,  settled  by  themselves,  to  pertorm 
the  duties,  they  taking  the  tithe  and  other  profits  of  the 
benefice  to  the  use  or  their  house.  Some  few  <^  the 
antient  parishes  of  Enj^nd  have  tiius  been  entirely 
stripped  of  their  tithe  and  the  otber  property  out  of  which  a 
resident  minister  might  have  been  supported ;  but  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  bishops  interfered,  and  compelled  the  re- 
ligious houses  to  settle  some  determinate  share  of  the  profits 
of  those  benefices  upon  a  oleigyman  who  should  be  fixed 
in  the  parish  upon  the  nomination  of  the  monastery,  hut 
no  more  removable  than  if  he  had  really  been  the  persona 
or  rector.  This  person  was  called  the  vtcor,  oieanw,  that 
is,  one  who  stands  in  the  place  of  another;  and  the  other 
whom  the  vicar  represents  was  in  this  instanee  ttie  re- 
ligioiis  oommunity,  in  whmn  vested  ibn  two  diaracters  of 
patron  and  reetor.  Tfae  provision  made  tin  Om  support  of 
the  vicar  varied  in  diflbrent  parishes,  but  it  was  usually 
some  fixed  portion  of  the  tithe  with  the  oblations.  The 
agreement  however,  wfait^  was  between  the  religious  com- 
munity and  the  btdiop,  was  arbitrary,  and  hence  it  is  that 
we  find  the  vicars  so  variously  endowed.  At  the  Refenna- 
tion,  whatever  interest  the  religious  communities  possessed 
in  the  parishes  was  seized  by  the  crown,  and  has  since  been 
either  retained  by  it,  or,  what  has  usually  been  the  case, 
has  been  sold  to  private  persons,  whence  arises  the  dass  of 


the  lay  impropriaiort,  who  are  in  fiust,  the  rectors  of  the 
parish,  the  performance  of  the  spiritual  duties  de^'olving  on 
the  vicar.  Curate*  who  are  not  merely  assistants  to  a 
rector  or  a  vicar,  are  in  general  incumbents  of  churdies  in 
which  no  vicarage  was  ever  ordained,  or  incumbents  of 
chapels  of  foundation  later  than  the  sra  of  the  foundation 
of  parishes,  and  endowed  by  the  special  bounty  of  particular 
persons.  [Ghapsl.] 

CLERGY,  BEKEFIT  OF.   [Bshsfit  of  Clebov.] 

CLETUDiB  (nTZt'dts,  Leach),  a  family  of  Coleopter 
ous  insects,  of  the  sectioa  Halaoodemu.  Characters; 
palpi  generally  clavate;  mandibles  dentated  internally; 
penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  bilohate ;  antenne  more  or 
less  serrated  or  terminated  by  a  club;  body  genorally  cy> 
hudrical  and  pubescent ;  head  and  thorax  narrower  than 
the  abdomoi ;  eyes  emaiginated.  Most  of  tliese  insects  are 
found  on  flowers  and  some  on  old  trees ;  the  larvs  of  those 
which  are  known  are  carnivorous. 

The  principal  genera  included  in  this  femily  are  Cylinr 
drus,  TiUus,  Priocera,  Axina,  Eurypia,  Thananmus,  Opibu, 
Clenu,  Necrobia,  and  Enoplium. 

The  genus  CUrus  is  thus  characterized :  maxillary  palpi 
with  the  terminal  joint  thicker  than  the  rest,  compressed, 
broadest  at  the  apex,  and  truncated ;  labial  palpi  with  the 
terminal  joint  securiform ;  antenna)  with  the  basal  joint 
rather  bn^,  the  seven  following;  short,  the  three  terminal 
joints  forming  a  compressed  knob  of  tbb  facm  of  a  revarsed 
triangle ;  tarsi  exhibiting  only  four  distinct  joints. 

Two  species  of  tins  b«iutifbl  genus  iCleru*  apiaritis  and 
C.  aivaariua)  are  natives  of  this  country,  but  tticy  are  here 
of  rare  ooeurrence,  though  in  Germany,  Franco,  and  Italy, 
they  are  common,  and  are  found  on  the  llowors  of  um- 
belliferous plants. 

Clerug  apiarius  varies  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  is  very  thickly  covered  with  hairs ;  it  is  blue, 
the  elytra  are  rod,  and  have  three  blue  fascia;,  one  of  wliich 
IS  at  the  apex. 

The  larva  of  this  species  feeds  upon  those  of  the  common 
hive-bee,  and  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  hives. 

Clems  alvearius  \Q.rf  much  resembles  the  species  just 
described,  differing  chietly  in  having  a  blue  spot  in  the 
r^ion  of  the  scutcUum  in  addition  to  the  three  blue  &scie 
on  the  elytra ;  its  larvai  feod  upon  those  of  the  nwson  bees. 

Dcijean  enumerates  thirty-seven  species  of  the  genus 
'  Clerus  in  his  '  Catalc^e  des  Coltoptires,'  and  it  appears 
that  the  gonus  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
globe,  as  IS  frequently  the  ease. 

CLERK,  JOHN  (of  Eldin,  N.B.),  was  the  inventor  of 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  modern  British 
system  of  naval  tactics.  In  1 779  he  communicated  to  some 
friends  \m  notions  concerning  what  is  technically  called 
'breaking  the  line.*  In  1780  he  communicated  his  plan 
to  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson,  the  particular  friend  of  Sir  George 
(afterwards  Loni)  Rodney,  and  that  distinguished  officer, 
before  leading  London,  raid  he  would  strictly  adhere  to  it 
in  flghtii^  the  enumy.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1 782,  when 
the  «cperiment  was  tried  for  the  first  time,  it  led  to  Rod- 
ney's'decisive  viotonr  ovw  the  French,  under  De  Grasse,  in 
the  West  Indies.  From  that  time  the  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  all  British  admirals ;  and  during  tfae  last  war, 
when  Howe,  Nelson,  and  others,  executed  the  manoeuvre 
in  perfiaotion,  it  was  univweally  attended  with  success.  (See 
An  JEttay  on  Natral  TocAicf,  tyttematical  and  historical, 
with  exphnatory  plates,  in  4  ports,  by  John  Clerk,  Esq.,  of 
Eldin,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  &c. ; 
also  an  excellent  article  in  tfae  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  vi.. 
p.  301.)  A  few  copies  of  the  first  part  of  this  valuable  Essay 
were  distributed  among  friends  m  the  beginning  of  1 782. 
This  part  was  reprinted  and  published  in  1 790,  and  the  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  parts  were  added  in  1797.  Mr.  C3erk 
was  no  sUUw*  and  had  never  even  made  a  single  seo^ 
voyage. 

Such  is  the  aceount  piven  l^  Mr.  Clerk's  relatives  and 
fliends,  but  it  has  been  indignimtly  contradicted  in  various 
publications  by  (Jcneral  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  In  a  cir- 
cumstantial narrative  of  Admiral  Rodney's  ^ttle,  he  proves 
that  the  passage  of  the  British  through  the  enemy's  line, 
and  thereby  cutting  off  the  rear  ships,  arose  firom  the  chance 
position  of  the  two  fleets,  and  was  one  of  those  happy  and 
unpremeditated  decisions  of  the  moment  which  always  cha- 
racterize a  great  and  successful  commander.  By  a  close 
examination  of  dates,  he  also  shows  that  Mr.  CHerk's  inge- 
nious essay  could  not  hav^  b^n  communicated  to  Lon} 
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Rodney  befoie  the  ongagement  took  plBee ;  and  he  sapports 
^eae  statements  by  letten  and  othn  dooumenti  whkh  have 
fallen  into  hia  handa  nnce  the  death  (tf  his  fkther,  the  late 
Adminil  SirCSiBrles  Douglas,  who  Voa  at  that  thne  Rod- 
ney's '  Captam  of  the  Fleet,'  and  therefore  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  transactions.  (See  the  seveti^ubli- 
eations  on  this  subject  by  Lieutanant-Ganatil  Sir  Kiwaid 
Douglas,  Bart) 

CLERMONT,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  France,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  only  ones  of  importance. 

CLERMONT-FERRAND  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Puy  cS>  Ddme ;  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Puy 
de  D3me,  and  on  a  torrent  which,  rising  on  the  side  of  that 
mpiutain,  flows  into  the  Allier:  about  SI6  miles  8.  byB.  of 
nris,  in  a  diisct  line,  or  SS8  milea  by  the  naA  tfarou^ 
Nereis  and  MooUns:  in  45"  46^  N.  lat,  and  3»  S'  £. 
long. 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  town  existed  when  Julius 
Cssar  invaded  Gaul :  it  was  certainly  not  the  Gergovia,  in 
attacking  which  he  experienced  his  most  considerabte 
check.  Strabo  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Ni/wvirAc  (Ne- 
moss&s),  and  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  the  AxTenu*  from  whom 
Auvergne  is  named :  Ptolemy  calls  it  Avfovaroviiunv.  In 
the  Theodosian  table  the  name  is  fiiuadin  a  contracted  form, 
Aug.  Nemeto.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  assumed  the  name 
of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged ;  and  it  appears  under  the 
name  of  Arvemi,  orTIrbs  Arvema,  in  the  pages  of  Ammianus 
MarcellinuB  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  in  the 'Notitia  Im- 
perii *  and  the  '  NoCitia  Prorineiarum  Galliss.'  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  castle  by  whicb  the  town  was  defimded, 
was  named  CZnrut  Mon»;  and  thia  name,  which  at  first  was 
reatrieted  to  the  castle,  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
iriiolo  town. 

In  a  council  at  Oermont,  held  A.a  1095,  the  first  cm- 
•ade  was  resolved  on.  Pope  Urban  II.  presided.  The 
transactions  of  this  council  were  numerous  and  important. 
In  the  middle  ages,  and  up  to  the  period  of  the  French 
reTolution,  Clermont  ranked  as  the  capital  of  Auvergne. 
The  bishopric  originated  in  the  third  century,  and  the 
bishop  held  the  first  rank  among  the  suffragans  of 
the  archbishop  of  Bourges;  and  un^  the  erection  of  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Flour  in  1317  was  the  only  bi^op  in 
AuTet^ine.  Ilie  diooese  at  present  oompndiends  the  de- 
partment of  Puy  de  Dfime,  wnich  had  in  1632  a  population 
of  573,108. 

'Diis  town  is  ddi^tfully  ^tuated  in  a  part  of  the  rich  plain 
of  the  Limagne,  m  a  nook  nearly  embosomed  in  the  nills 
Wnieh  rise  round  the  base  of  tiie  Puy  de  Ddme,  and  which 
surround  the  town  on  every  side  except  the  £.  and  N.£. : 
it  is  close  to  a  small  mountain-torrent  which  flows  into  the 
Allier,  fVom  which  river  Clermont  is  distant  about  six  or 
seven  miles.  In  approaching  the  town  from  Paris,  the 
traveller  passes  through  the  little  town  of  Montferrand, 
containing  some  3000  or  4000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a 
little  eminence,  and  having  very  steep  streets.  It  was  one 
of  the  strongest  places  in  Auvergne ;  but  its  walla  have  been 
demolished  and  the  ditches  filled  up.  This  place  has  been, 
Since  1731,  regarded  onW  as  a  suburb  of  Ca«m(mt.  It  has 
some  cavalry  barraoks,  tm  diocesan  seminary  fbr  the  priest- 
hood, and  a  church  remarkable  fi>r  its  large  nave  unsup- 
ported by  pillars.  Here  also  is  held  a  luige  cattle-market 
From  Montferrand  to  Clermont  is  a  noble  road  or  avenue, 
two  miles  long,  perfectly  straight,  and  bordered  wi&  willows 
and  walnut-trees.  Clermont  itself,  built  on  an  oninenc^ 
forms,  when  viewed  at  a  little  distance,  a  noble  termination 
to  th^  avemie,  and  inspires  the  traveller  with  a  notion  of 
its  beauty  which  the  interior  of  the  town  does  not  keep  up. 
It  is  not  well  laid  out ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses,  though  not  ill  built  yet  present  from  the  dark  co- 
kiur  of  the  lava,  which  is  ttie  chief  buUdine  material,  a 
sombre  a|(pearance;  several  are  however  irtiite-wasbed. 
lliere  are  several  plaeet,  or  squares ;  and  the  original  town 
of  Clermmt  is  se[«rated  from  the  ftubou^  vhidi  (exclu- 
Hve  of  Montfernaid)  comprehend  half  its  extent  and  a 
third  of  its  population,  by  a  Una  of  boulevards,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  planted  with  trees.  The  place  of  Le 
Taureau  is  remarkable  for  a  handsome  fountain  in  form 
of  an  obelisk,  dedicated  by  the  townsmen  to  the  me- 
mory of  General  Desaix,  who  was  bom  in  the  neighbour- 
hood: Ihapiace,  and  those  of  Poteme  and  of  L'Espugne, 
command  n:.cst  aereeable  prospects:  that  of  Coampleix  is 
fdovnod  with  a  Crothic  fountain,  richly  letUptuxed,  which 
was  formerly  in  ttw  cathedral  close. 


Of  the  public  buildings  the  oatbodral  U  the  itritunpal;  it 
is  on  the  central  point  of  the  city ;  and  though  it  hss  neier 
been  completely  flnisbed,  it  is  r^ardsd  aS  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  of  Ghithio  architecture  in  France.  \i  is  biult 
of  the  lava  of  Volvio,  the  dark  hue  of  which  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  style  of  ^e  building.  Of  Ave  towers 
i^hich  formerly  adorned  it,  four  were  destroyed  in  the 
revolution ;  firmn  the  summit  of  the  remaining  one  is  a 
beautiful  prospect  extending  on  every  side  of  the  town. 
The  naVe  and  choir  an  remarkable  for  their  lofty  elevation, 
and  the  lii^htness  and  arrangement  of  the  {Hilars  which 
support  their  vaulted  roofo.  The  carving  of  the  wood-work 
of  the  choir  is  exquisite.  There  are  some  beautiful  painted 
windows,  but  they  have  been  much  damaged.  This  cathe- 
dnd,  the  fourth  wUch  has  keen  built  am,  was  begun 
as  hr  back  as  AJ3. 134B.  The  first  cathedral  was  destroyed 

Sthe  Alletnanni.  the  aaoond  hr  "Pftgin.  le  Bref,  and  the 
ird  by  tia  NorthmeiL  The  raurdi  oi  Notre  Dame  du 
Port  is  very  ancient ;  several  parts  of  the  present  building 
belonged  to  the  original  church,  erected  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  destroyed  bjr  the  Northmen  in  the  ninth. 

Thoe  are  two  handsome  halls,  olr  covered  markets,  one 
for  linens,  the  other  for  comt  a  town-hall  with  courts  of 
justice  latelv  built;  and  a  handsome  eolUgf  reyoA  or  high 
schooU  which  contains  600  pupils.  Thwe  wore,  before  the 
revolution,  several  monaatio  establishments,  the  buildings 
of  some  of  which  yot  remain,  and  are  of  good  appearance ; 
there  are  some  good  ini^s,  and  a  numbw  of  handsome  pri- 
vate houses.  The  place  Jaude,  used  as  the  place  darmee, 
cr  parade  for  the  troops,  ie  a  very  la^  parallelt^ram  aur^ 
rounded  by  private  houses  mostly  new  and  well  built 

The  inhabitants (tfGermtmt  amounted,  in  1632,  to  24,077 
for  the  town,  or  28,237  for  the  whole  commune :  we  presumo 
that  in  the  latter  number  the  populati<Hi  of  Montferrand  is 
included.  Clermont  is  not  the  seat  of  any  important 
manufacture,  but  consideirable  trade  is  carru*d  on ;  the 
situation  of  the  town  causing  the  iohabitdnts  of  the  de- 
partment of  Puy  do  Ddme,  and  of  the  neighbouring  de- 
partments of  Cantal,  Loz^,  Haute  Loire,  and  Aveyron,  to 
resort  to  it  to  exchange  their  cheese,  their  cattle*  and  their 
wool,  for  the  articles  which  aro  sent  from  Paris.  Hemp, 
linens,  fruit,  and  the  wines  of  the  Umagne,  find  a  market 
here :  the  wines  wece  commonly  sent  to  Paris,  until  the 
charges  mado  at  the  barxiwB  of  the  metropolis  on  the  inferior 
wines  were  rendned  equal  to  Umbo  on  the  wines  of  supe- 
rior (juality.  Some  coarse  wooUen  eloths.  P^r*  hata,  silk 
stockings,  pipe-day,  sweetmeats,  pottery,  Prussian-blue, 
and  glue,  are  made  in  the  town;  there  are  some  tan- 
yards  and  breweries,  and  a  refining  house  for  saltpetre. 
Clermont  is  one  of  the  places  by  which  the  commercial 
communication  between  Lyon  and  Bordeaux  is  carried  on. 
The  transit  of  goods  is  chiefly  eflfected  by  mules ;  there  is 
no  navigable  river  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  navigation  ot 
the  AlUer  does  not  commence  till  many  miles  lower  down. 
Clermont  is  famous  for  its  preser>'es  of  apricots  and  apples. 

There  is  a  high  school  (already  mentioned) ;  a  public  li- 
brary of  16,000  volumes,  tolerably  well  chosen,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  celebrated  MassUlun,  once  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont ;  a  museum  of  mineralogy,  very  rich  especially  in  the 
minerals  <A  the  district;  a  large  botanic  garden,  well  ke^t 
up;  and -courses  of  public  instruction,  delivered  gratui- 
tously on  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  arithmetic,  and  geo- 
metry, applied  to  the  arts ;  writing,  drawing,  music  and 
architecture.  The  library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Arts,  and  Belles  Lettres  of  the  town  is  adorned  with  a  bust 
of  Delille  and  a  statue  of  Pascal.  There  is  a  handsome  thea- 
tre near  the  cathedral.  There  are  several  hospitals  :  the 
Hdtel  Dieu  and  the  Hopital  G^n^ral  are  the  principal. 
The  Cour  Royale,  to  the  jui;i£diction  of  which  the  d^iart- 
ment  is  subject  has  its  seat  not  at  Clermont  but  at  Riom. 
a  small  town  in  the  department,  Clermont  is  the  seat  of 
a  conseil  acadlmique. 

Amnng  th^ ,  enui)«it  natives  of  Clermont,  Pascal*  the 
author  of  the  '  Lettres  Provinciales,'  holds  the  first  place. 

Clermont  is  mBtin|;uishcd  by  some  remarkable  mineral 
springs:  that  of  Juude,  near  tho  place  Jotufe,  is  intermit- 
tent :  it  ilows  steadily  for  a  few  minutes,  then  suddenly 
gushes  out  with  a  ndent  ebullition,  which  also  lasts  some 
minutes;  it  then  returns  to  its  previous  equable  flow,  and 
then  alternates.  The  fountain  of  St  Alyre,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Alyre,  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Alyre,  is  still  more  remarkable.  It  forms  a 
streamlet  which,  running  UuvMl^f^f^^^^^t^MVCvdexis, 
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deposits  as  tt  runs  a  cateareooi  sediment;  and  gradually 

raises  its  bed  until  it  attains  the  level  of  its  source,  when 
Chfl  waters,  unless  a  new  channel  be  found  for  them,  over- 
flow an  aU  sides-  Hiesed^Kisits  harden  as  they  are  fomted, 
and  the  proprietivs  oi  the  gardens  are  obliged,  from  time 
to  time,  to  alter  the  eourss  of  the  stream  and  to  break  up 
the  incrustations  to  prevent  the  land  being  oovered  by 
them*  In  one  insianoe  where  they  allowed  the  incrustation 
to  remain  and  increase,  the  consequence  haa  been  the  form- 
ation of  a  natural  dyke  or  wall  250  or  260  foet  long,  which 
preserves  nearly  the  same  level,  while  the  ground  on  which 
it  stands  has  a  gradual  slope,  so  that  it  appears  at  one  end 
to  rise  out  of  the  gronnd,  while  at  the  othur  it  has  a  height 
ofl7fbetandabreadthafl3ibeL  Atitantiemitytfaiadyke 
liaa  formeda  natural  bridge  over  a  brook  i^ieh  erosses  its 
directim.  and  into  winch  the  streamlet  flowed.  "Hie  raising 
i>f  the  bad  of  the  streamlst  led  to  the  fbrmation  of  a  small 
cascade,  which  increased  in  height  as  the  bed  rose  higher 
and  higher,  and  threw  its  waters  fiuther  into  the  current 
of  the  brook:  this  current  prevented  the  extension  of  the 
dyke  at  the  bottom,  but  the  continued  cteposits  at  the  top 
caused  it  to  impend  more  and  more  over  the  stream,  and 
to  throw  out  its  waters  ftrthar  until  they  foil  on  the  opposite 
tiank,  and  there  ferming  new  concretions,  completed  the  arch. 
This  bridge  is  somewhat  broken.  The  owners  of  the  gardens 
turn  the  streamlet  to  a  proitable  account  by  placing,  where 
the  waters  ham  a  foil,  various  objects,  as  iruits,  flowers, 
birds,  and  other  things,  whieh  are  speedily  covued  with  a 
hard  calcateans  crust 

The  plateau  of  Oergovia,  some  five  or  six  ia0es  to  the 
south-east  of  the  town,  is  said  by  Vaysse  de  VUlierB  to  have 
otdy  the  name  in  common  with  the  Gei^;ovia  of  which 
Cffisar  had  to  raise  the  siege  in  hia  rampaigfn  against  Ver- 
cingetorix  (Oommtnt.  dgbell.  Gail.,\ih.  vii.);  but  irAnviUe 
seems  to  incline  to  a  contrary  opinion.  The  aTrondisse- 
ment  of  Clermont  contained,  in  1833,  a  peculation  of 
171,566.  (Helte  Brun;  Vaysse  de  Villien;  Balbi;  Ex- 
pilly  fPudiet,  Diction,  de  OSographia  Commtrfontt ;  Tour 
tn  France  by  F.  J.  Carey.) 

CLERMONT  DE  LODEWE,a  town  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Herault.  near  the  right  bank  of  the  little 
river  Lerffue,  which  flows  into  theHeraalt.  It  is  367  miles 
S.  by  E.  firun  Paris  in  a  straight  line,  in  48^  38'  N.  lat.  wd 
3°36'B.k>ng. 

Cletmottt  do  Lod^'e  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a 
territory  ftrttle  in  grain  and  fr^t,  and  mpplying  abundant 
pasturage:  Uiere  is  an  antient  castle.  The  population,  in 
1833,  amounted  to  S90S  for  the  town,  or  6199  forthe  whole 
commune.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  (he  manufoc- 
ture  of  woollen  cloth  for  the  Levant  trade  fa  branch  of  in- 
dustry introduced  in  1678)  and  for  home  consumption, 
handkerohiofii,  wcqrsted  and  cotton  stockings,  verdigris, 
cream  of  tartar,  vitriol,  cotton  yarn,  and  leather.  In 
these  articles,  as  well  as  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
neighbourhood,  sheep,  wool,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  and  almonds, 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  Clermont  furnishes  wool 
for  the  mantifoctures  of  Carcassonne,  Loddve,  Aubenas, 
Bedarriaux,  &c.  Uiere  are  aevenl  eonsidenble  mariwts 
in  the  week. 
CLERMONT-OJSB.  [Oise,  Depabtmbnt  or.] 
CLBVES  (Klere,  German),  the  most  nwth^westerly 
district  of  tho  kingdom  of  I^iissia,  and  part  of  the  old 
duchies  of  deves  and  Oueldetland,  is  at  present  one  of  the 
thirteen  wcles  of  the  province  of  Diisseldorf,  in  the  Prusso- 
Rfaenish  provinces.  It  contains  about  165  square  miles; 
six  towns  and  seven  vQlages ;  and  in  1S31  had  a  population 
of  -12,194  souls,  of  whom  about  37,500  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Those  numbers  give  an  increase  of  3582  since  the  year  1817. 
ClevQs  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 
north  and  west  by  Holland ;  the  eurfoce  is  a  complete  level, 
and  the  soil,  tho;^^  very  sandy  in  many  parts,  has  in 
^nenj  been  rsnda^  eKtremely  productive  by  careful  cul- 
tivation. In  ^e  westeHy  districts  lies  the  extensive 
Reicbswald,  or  Forest  of  CSeves:  31,000  acres  of  this 
circle  are  oeeupted  by  woods  and  forests,  while  <^  the  re- 
mainder SS,3iO  a^es  are  arable  land,  and  23,S00  are 
in  neadows  <w  pastures.  The  stock  of  horses,  tn  1631,  was 
.1964;  bwned  cattle.  16,893;  sheep  and  goats,  7060.  The 
pvoduaa  is  t^iefty  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat, 
peas  and  beans,  potatoes,  eloveneed,  butter,  and  cheese,  of 
whieh  throe  last-mentioned  articles  much  is  exported. 
Clevea  is  divided  into  eteven  districts  (Burgenpeisft^^icn), 
an!  eoiMaias,  bendes  the  ca^t)^  the  towns  of  St  Oranen- 


burg,  between  th«  Haass  and  Waall,  1 100  inhabitanta ;  Cal- 

car,  1 900 ;  Goch,  a  manufocturing  town  on  the  Niea,  3360 : 
Grieth,  1000;  Griethausen,  700  ;  andUedem,  1300.  <^  a 
heath  near  Gooh  is  a  village  of  2700  inhabitants,  called 
the  PfuUdorf,  or  palatinate  villa^  from  its  havtne  been 
built  by  emi^nts  from  the  Palatinate.  The  manufoetures 
earned  on  m  this  circle  are  cotton-yam,  woollens,  silks, 
cottons,  linens,  cutlery,  leathers,  &c. 

Kellen,  in  the  terhtory  of  Cleves,  i»  coi\]ectured  to 
be  the  site  of  the  Castia  Ulpia  Leg.  xxx.  (Amm.  Karc. 
xviii.  2),  and  Goch,  the  Quadriburgiun  Gugemi,  who  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  country  about  Qev^  ai^  between 
the  Maas,  Waal,  and  Rhine,  in  the  times  of  Tiberius. 
(Tacitus,  AvMcU.  iv.  36 ;  Eutiop.  vii.  0.) 

CLEVES,  the  capital  of  the  Cirde,  and  formeriy  of  the 
duchy  of  this  name,  is  jdeasantly  situated  on  the  Komifr' 
dahl,  about  a  mile  from  the  banlu  of  the  Rhine,  wiUi  whidi 
it  communicates  by  the  Sjk^  canal.  It  is  walled,  wdl 
built,  and  divided  into  the  Uppw  and  Lower  towns ;  but 
the  Upper  being  built  on  three  hills,  the  streets  are  steep 
and  irregular.  Formerly  it  was  fortified,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  place  of  strength  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  built  in  1346,  with  two 
towers,  a  Catholic  church,  three  Protestant  churches,  a 
synagogue,  and  a  royal  palace,  called  the  Schwanenbur^, 
the  tower  of  which,  built  by  the  duke  of  Qeves  in  1439,  u 
extremely  massive,  and  being  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
hill  on  wfaidi  the  palaee  stands,  forms  a  stat«y  ornament 
to  the  town.  There  are  «ctensive  gaideoa  round  the  palace, 
whieh  oontaina  a  valuable  eoUoction  of  Roman  antiquities 
found  in  the  town  and  its  enviraw :  it  is  now  used  partly 
as  government  offiees,  and  parUy  for  a  prison.  Cleves  pos" 
sesses  a  high-school,  three  hospitals,  a  house  of  industiy, 
house  of  correction,  &c.  Tlie  houses,  about  950  in  numbw, 
are  built  in  the  Dutch  style ;  the  population  is  about  7000 ; 
it  increased,  between  1765  and  1810,  from  4977  to  5200; 
and  between  1617  and  188),  from  6611  to  6967.  The  ma- 
nufocturee  consist  of  yams,  cotton  goods,  silks,  woollens, 
flannds,  stockings,  linens,  tobacco,  brass-wiure,  &c.  There 
are  three  squares,  or  open  spaoee,  and  in  the  vicinity  a  park 
of  about  700  anes,  and  a  chalybeate  spring  surroundea  by 
handsome  grounds,  which  was  opened  in  1 743.  The  place  is 
much  frequented  by  visiten  in  summer  Over  the  Middle 
Gate  is  a  statue  of  Eumenius  Rbetor,  a  Roman,  who  founded 
the  first  tehool«  in  Cleves.  iV*  47'  N.  lat,  and  23"  46'  B. 
long. 

UJENT  (Cliens).  apparentik  derived  from  the  verb 
e/uo,  *  to  listen  to,* '  to  obey.*  Ptam  the  origin  of  the  insti* 
tutions  of  antient  Rome,  there  appears  to  have  existed  the 
relation  ofpatronaire  (patronatiw)  and  clientship  (olientola) 
Romulus,  tne  founder  of  Rome,  was,  according  to  tradition, 
the  founder  of  this  institution.  The  cliens  may  perhaps  he 
compared  with  the  vassal  of  the  middle  ages.  Being  a  man 
generally  without  possessions  of  his  own,  the  client  in  such 
case  received  from  some  patrician  a  part  of  his  domains  as 
a  precarious  and  revocable  possession.  The  client  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  patrician  of  whom  he  held  hia  lands, 
who  in  rei^t  of  such  a  relation  was  named  patron 
tronus),  i.  f^her  of  the  fomily,  as  matrona  was  the 
mother,  *m  rdation  to  their  children  and  domestics,  and  to 
their  depcoidents,  their  clients.'  (Niebuhr.)  It  was  for^ 
merly  the  opinion  that  every  plebeian  was  also  a  client  to 
some  patrician ;  but  Niehulu-,  in  speaking  with  reference 
to  the  proposition  that  'the  patrons  and  clients  made  up 
the  whole  Roman  people,*  affirms  that  the  proposition  is 
only  true  '  if  applied  to  the  period  before  the  commonalty 
was  formed,  when  all  the  Romans  were  comprised  in  the 
original  tribes  by  means  of  the  houses  they  belonged  to.* 
In  the  later  times  of  the  republic  the  clients  probably, 
for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  liberti  and  tlieir  descen 
dants.  Between  the  patron  and  his  client  there  existed 
mutual  rights  and  obligations.  The  patron  was  bound  to 
take  his  tment  under  liu  paternal  protection ;  to  help  him 
in  case  of  want  and  difficulty,  and  even  to  assbt  him  with 
his  property ;  to  plead  for  him  and  defend  him  in  suits.  Ihe 
dient  on  his  pan  was  bound  in  obedience  to  his  |>atron,  aa 
a  child  to  his  parent ;  to  promote  his  honour,  assist  htm  in 
all  affairs  ;  to  give  his  vote  for  him  iffhen  he  sought  any 
office,  to  ransom  him  when  he  was  mado  prisoner  and  not 
able  to  pay  the  ransom  himself ;  and  to  contribute  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  patron's  daughter.  The  patron  succeeded  to  h>s 
property  when  tlie  client  died  without  heirs;  which  was 
also  the  law  of  the  twelve  tafe|§ft 
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(Ulpian-,  De  Bam*  Libmrtonmy -who  died  inteslato  and  left 
no  heir  (tmu  heres).  Patron  and  client  were  not  permitted 
to  Bue  at  law,  or  give  evidence  against  one  another. 

Originally  patricians  only  could  be  patrons ;  but  wbon,  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic,  the  plebeians  had  access  to 
ail  the  honours  of  the  state,  clients  also  vere  attached  to 
them. 

The  terms  patronus  and  libertus,  or  even  patronus  and 
cliens,  as  used  in  the  later  years  of  the  republic,  and  under 
the  emperors,  cannot  be  considered  as  expressing  the  same 
relation  as  tba  terms  patronus  and  cliens  in  the  early  ages 
of  Rome,  though  this  latter  relation  was  probably  derived 
fVom  the  earlier  one.  When  a  foreigner  who  came  to  reside 
at  Rome  selected  a  patron,  which,  if  not  the  universal,  was 
the  oommon  practice^  he  did  no  more  than  what  every 
fbre^nwho  settles  in  a  straiwe  country  often  finds  it  bis 
interest  to  do.  The  existing  relationship  at  Rome  between 
patron  and  client  facilitated  the  formation  of  similar  rela- 
tions between  fore^ners  and  Roman  citizens ;  the  foreigner 
thus  obtained  a  protector  and  perhaps  a  friend,  and  the 
Roman  increased  his  influence  oy  becoming  the  patron  of 
men  of  letters  and  of  genius.  (See  Cicero  j)ro  Archia,  c.  3, 
and  De  Orator*,  i.  3i).  on  the  'Jus  Applieationis.*  See  also 
Niebuhr,  vol.  L.  p.  316,  &&,  and  the  reftrences  in  the 
notes.) 

As  a  Roman  client  was  defended  in  law-suita  by  his 
patron,  the  word  client  is  used  in  modem  times  for  a  party 
who  is  repiesented  by  a  hired  counsellor  or  solioitor. 

CLIFTON.  [Rbimol.1 

CLIMATE  is  a  word  which  has  been  transplanted  irom  the 
Greek  into  every  modem  European  language.  The  Greek 
word  KXlfia  (from  kXi'vw,  to  incline)  seems  originally  to  have 
been  used  to  express  the  wparent  inclination  of  the  heavens 
towards  the  horizon;  ana  it  was  aiterwards  used  as  a  tech- 
nical tenn  in  astronomy  and  geoCTaphy  to  indicate  generally 
the  distance  on  the  celestial  spnere,  as  well  as  on  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  from  the  equinoctial  line  towards  the  poles. 

The  plural  of  this  word,  KXI/uir«  (climata),  however, 
was  used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  and  answered, 
in  some  degree,  to  our  parallels  of  latitude.  The  Greeks 
supposed  the  celestial  sphere  to  be  divided  into  girdles 
or  zones,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  surrounding 
the  whole  sphere.  They  then  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
through  what  stars  ,the  parallel  circles  fbrmins  the  boun- 
dary-lines of  such  a  zone  were  to  be  drawn,  and  what  stars 
fell  within  the  zone.  The  same  division  they  afterwards 
applied  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  ascertaining  flnt  the  places 
tlu-ouich  which  the  boundary-lines  of  the  zones  ran,  and 
then  determining  at  what  distance  from  them  the  inter- 
mediate places  were  situated.  These  zones  were  called 
rlimata,  or  climates,  and  were  used  by  them  as  we  now  use 
the  degrees  of  latitude. 

These  climata  of  the  Greek  geographers  however  did 
not  always  embrace  an  equal  number  of  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  principle  of  the  division  into  zones  was  the  length  of 
the  longest  days ;  and  a  difibrence  of  half  an  hour  gene- 
rally ^termined  the  Iveadth  of  one  of  these  climates.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  bountlary-lines  of  a  zone  would  run 
through  the  places  in  which  the  kii^est  day  had  thirteen 
hours,  and  the  otlm  through  those  in  which  it  was  thirteen 
hours  and  a  half.  This  was  sufficient  for  their  purposes  in 
those  parts  of  the  globe  where  there  was  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  places  the  position  of  which  had  been  determined. 
But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  those  j»rts  where  the  number 
of  places  determined  was  greater,  as  in  Greece  and  the  adja- 
cent countries.  Here  they  gave  a  less  width  to  the  climata, 
allowingonly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  difference  between 
the  boundary-lines  of  a  climate.  For  instance,  the  southern 
boundary-line  of  such  a  zone  would  run  through  the  places 
whose  longest  day  was  fiiurteen  hours,  and  the  northern 
through  thne  in  which  it  was  fhnrteen  hours  and  a  quarter. 

Hie  greater  exaotneis  of  modem  astronomical  observations 
has  rendered  this  diviuon  of  the  globe  useless,  and  we  have 
substituted  for  it  the  notation  by  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
Greeks,  of  course,  made  use  of  these  climata  as  we  do  the 
de^ees  of  latitude,  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  compa- 
rative temperature  which  a  country  enjoys  by  reason  of  its 
smaller  or  greater  distance  from  the  equator.  Modem 
nations  have  adopted  the  term  climate,  but  with  a  some- 
what eidarged  signification.  Climate,  with  us,  not  only 
implies  the  greater  or  less  degree  ef  heat  which  a  country 
is  subject  to,  but  also  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  its  atmo- 
sphere, and.  in  general,  ul  the  phenomena  which  affect 


vegetation,  and  render  a  country  a  fit  abode  for  mon  and 

animals. 

Heat  and  moistnre^  properly  speaking,  constitute  dimate. 
Tlie  other  phenomena,  such  as  winds,  electricity,  &c  affect 
these  constituents  of  climate ;  but  they  require  a  separate 
consideration,  as  modifiers  of  climate,  according  to  the  view 
which  we  take  of  the  subject. 

We  ma^  observe,  that  those  places  where  a  high  tem- 
perature 18  combined  with  a  great  quantity  of  moisture, 
are  the  most  fertile,  and  display  the  most  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, provided  the  surface  is  not  fbrmed  of  naked 
rocks ;  but  even  the  solid  rocks  will  in  time  yield  to  the 
combined  influence  of  heat  and  moistiirek  and  be  clothed 
with  a  rich  vegetatum. 

The  latitude  of  a  place  is  generall;^  considered  as  the 
principal  circumstance  in  deteimininc  its  teraperatur&  It 
IS  laid  down  as  a  &ct,  that  countries  Qring  und^r  the  equi- 
noctial line  or  close  to  it  are  subject  to  the  greatest  compa- 
rative heat,  which  constantly  decreases  vnUi  the  increase  of 
distance  from  that  line.  This  general  rule  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  true  for  all  the  countries  which  lie  between 
the  tropics  and  the  pole ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  how  far 
it  is  true  of  ^e  countries  within  the  tropics.  A  glance  nt 
a  globe  or  sphere  shows  that  the  sun  at  the  ond  of  the  first 
month  after  the  equinox  has  already  advanced  12°  of  lati- 
tude towards  the  tropic ;  but  in  the  second  montii  it  tra- 
verses only  8°.  At  tne  end  of  the  second  month  it  is  con- 
sequently 20"  from  the  equator.  There  remain  therefbro 
only  3^°  to  he  traversed  in  ^e  third  month,  ^le  sun 
recedes  from  the  tropic  in  the  same  way.  It  passes  the  first 
month  through  3^° ;  the  second  through  8**;  and  the  third 
through  12°  of  l^itude.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  at  all 
places  between  20°  and  23)"  of  latitude,  the  solar  rays  during 
two  months  ihll  at  noon  either  perpendicularly,  or  at  an  angle 
which  deviates  from  a  right  an^e  only  by  3)°  at  most  If  we 
take  a  place  intermediate  between  20*  and  23)°  of  latitude, 
the  solar  rays  must  fall  on  it  during  two  whole  months,  either 
perpendicularly,  or  in  a  direction  still  less  removed  from 
the  perpendicular  than  in  the  former  case.  On  the  other 
hantt  when  the  sun  posses  the  equator,  two  places  on 
ythich  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  nil  on  two  amaecutive 
days  are  nearly  of  latitude  distant  from  one  anotiier ;  and 
a  place  situated  exactly  under  the  equator  has  only  during 
six  days  the  sun  as  near  its  wnith  as  the  above-mmtioned 
places  near  the  tropics  have  it  during  two  whole  months. 
We  might  therefore  presume,  that  the  summer  heat  of  the 
latter  position  must  be  much  greater  than  that  of  places 
near  the  equator.  This  <i^gree  of  temperature  must  he  in- 
creased by  the  greater  length  of  the  longest  days,  which 
near  the  tropic  are  13)  hours;  but  at  the  equator  are 
always  of  the  length  of  12  hours. 

This  reasoning  is  not  contradicted  by  experience.  The 
countries  in  wBch  the  jipreatest  degree  of  heat  is  expe- 
rienced lie  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  They  are  the  coun- 
tries on  the  banks  of  the  Sen^;al,  the  Tehama  of  Arabia, 
and  Mekraa  in  Belooehistan.  Tu  antients  were  not  nnao- 
tiuainted  with  this  fact ;  and  one  of  their  most  ii^^ioufl 
inquirers,  Fosidoniuit  was  so  struck  by.  the  peculiarities  of 
the  countries  near  the  trc^c,  tlut,  for  the  purposes  of  phy- 
sical geography,  he  wished  to  consider  them  as  fonning  a 
particular  zone,  diff^ent  both  flrom  the  equatorial  zono 
and  from  the  temperate  zone,  and  separatii^  these  two 
in  the  form  of  a  narrow  belt  He  observes  that  these 
countries  are  characterized  by  the  aridity  and  sterility  of 
their  soil,  and  that  no  rain  fhlls  there,  while  the  regions 
nearer  the  equator,  having  abundance  of  rain  and  moisture, 
are  exceedingly  fertile.    (Strabo,  il) 

It  remains  however  a  question  whether  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  places  near  the  trmiic  is  greater  or  less  than  that 
of  places  near  the  equator.  During  neariy  eight  months  of 
the  year  the  solar  zays  ihll  on  the  equator  lem  obliqndjr 
than  on  the  countries  near  the  tropics;  but  it  is  not  yet  d»- 
temiinedbyexaetobservaUoDsiftbe  (^noterdMree  of  heat 
which  these  eoontries  are  suttjeet  to  during  that  poiod  is 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  much  greater  d^rae  of  heat 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  near  the  bropics.  Yery 
few  meteorological  observations  mode  between  the  tropica 
have  yet  been  published :  and  these  £nr  we  know  not 
how  they  were  made,  and  how  they  wete  afibeted  by  local 
circumstances.  There  is  however  a  well-establishoi  f^t 
which  clearly  seems  to  indicate  that  in  summer  the  mean 
temperature  near  the  tropics  is  higher  than  near  the  equator ; 
this  is  the  line  of  perpetaal  snow,  vhidt  m  BdiviM 
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AndM  18  fiaand  to  be  at  least  1000  feet  than  in  the 

Andes  of  Ecuador,  which  are  situated  undor  the  equator. 

Though  the  mean  temperature  differs  greatly  in  countries 
lying  in  different  degrees  of  latitude,  the  most  intense  de- 
gree of  heat  which  is  experienced  in  all  countries  between 
the  equator  and  60°  of  latitude  is  nearly  equal.  The  ther- 
mometer riaea  almost  every  year  at  St,  Petersburg  above 
90° ;  and  it  is  observed  that  even  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  it  rarely  exceeds  95°. 
There  are  certainly  instances  in  which  it  -  has  attained  a 
much  higher  degree.  Dr.  Coulter  obserrod  it  at  140°  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kia  Gtdorado  (32*  SO'  N.  UX.) ;  but  such 
exceptions  must  be  ascribed  to  local  dronmitancea,  espe- 
cially to  Uie  lefieetion  of  the  aolar  rays  from  an  arid  and 
san^  sur&ee. 

The  general  role  darived  firam  geographical  position,  as 
to  the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  surfiuse  of  the  earth, 
is  subject  to  many  exceptions,  arising  from  local  circum- 
stances. But  none  of  these  local  circumstances  probably 
affect  it  so  much  as  the  elevation  of  the  suriace.  It  is  a 
well-known  foct,  that  near  the  tropics  end  the  equator 
there  are  mountains  which,  owii^  to  their  great  elevation, 
are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round.  The  heat  expe- 
rienced in  a  given  place  not  only  depends  on  the  greater  or 
less  obliqui^  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  also  on  the  greater 
or  less  column  of  the  atmosphere.  The  column  of  air 
i»  gtmtest  on  the  aur&oe  of  the  sea  and  in  such 
countries  as  are  nearly  on  a  lerd  with  it.  The  "higher 
we  rise  above  this  level  the  more  the  air  is  rarefied, 
and  the  de^;ree  of  heat  duo  to  the  solar  rays  decreases. 
Thus  we  at  last  arrive  at  an  elevation  where  the  beat, 
even  under  the  equator,  is  insufficient  to  melt  the  snow. 
As  the  density  of  the  air  and  the  intensity  of  the  heat  con- 
tinually decrease  as  we  rise  higher,  some  attou^pts  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  law  of  the  decreasing  tempe- 


rature. Alexander  vm  Humboldt,  who  hait  made  a  grMt 
number  of  observations  on  the  steep  declinties  of  the  Judea 
near  the  ^uator,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thermo- 
meter of  Fahrenheit  descends  one  d^ree  when  we  rise 
343  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  one  degree  Ibr  every 
343  feet  more.  Thus  the  thermometer  may  be  used  to  de- 
termine in  a  rough  way  the  heights  of  mountains  or  of  ele- 
vated plains.  The  calculations  of  Humboldt  however  are 
only  founded  on  observations  made  in  the  Intertropical 
countries,  audit  is  supposed  that  the  same  law  will  not  be 
ai^Iicable  in  all  its  extent  to  places  situated  without  the 
trmica.  ' 

As  abflady  observed,  at  a  certain  height  aborc  the  mr- 
ihoe  of  tlu  seat  the  beat  caused  by  tm  solar  xays  is  too 
feeble  to  melt  the  wow  and  ice :  this  limit  has  been  called 

the  snow-line,  or  line  of  perpetual  snow,  or  line  of  perpe< 
tual  congelation.  This  snow-line  does  not  occur  in  all  pilaees 
at  the  same  elevation,  but  is  dependent  on  the  mean  tempera- 
ture in  summer,  and  consequently  on  the  latitude  of  aploce. 
In  warm  countries  it  is  consequently  found  at  a  much 
higher  elevation  than  in  cold  countries.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  numerous  observations,  that  in  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  near  the  equator,  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain rising  to  loss  than  16,000  feet  does  not  attain  the  snow- 
line ;  but  in  Norway,  in  60°  of  lat,  mountains  with  an  ele- 
vation of  5000  feet  are  always  covered  with  snow,  and  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  line  <tf  perpetual  snow  in  the 
Straits  of  Magalhaens  (52°  S.  lat)  is,  according  to  Captaiu 
King,  about  3500  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  about 
80°  of  N.  lat  the  snow-line  is  considered  to  come  down  to 
the  suriace  of  the  earth.  Numerous  observations  made  on 
the  mountains  of  Europe,  combined  with  those  made  by 
Humboldt  in  So\ith  America,  su^ested  the  idea  that  the 
snow-line  forms  a  regular  curve  (north  and  sooth)  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  following  way  * 


anff*caa(lbal>«^ 


Rut  more  recent  olnenration  has  shown,  that  we  are  still 
very  imperfectlv  acquainted  with  the  lavra  by  which  this 
important  bonndary-ltne  in  the  atmosphere  is  determioed. 
Mr.  Pentland  ascertained  by  a  great  number  of  obser- 
vations, that  in  the  Andes  of  Souui  Anundca,  between  14° 
and  17°  S.  lat,  the  snow-line  does  not  occur  on  mountains 
below  the  height  of  17,000  feet  Poeppig,  in  traversing 
the  Andes*  near  11°  8.  latt  fennd  that  here  also  they  were 
tree  from  snow  at  an  eten^km  several  hundred  feet  higher 


than  the  snov^Une  under  the  equator.  As  the  Bolivian 
and  Peruvian  Andes,  on  which  these  observatitHis  were 
made,  exactly  resemble  those  of  Ecuador  in  their  local 
circumstances,  it  may  perhaps  be  a  reasonable  conjecture 
that  the  raoan  temperature  in  summer  near  the  tropica  is 
greater  than  under  the  eouator ;  which  is  l^no  means  im 
probable  from  other  consiaerations,  as  we  have  ^own  above. 
The  snow-line  would  then  be  represented,  not  by  a  curra 
of  continuous  eurvatuxa,  bnt  by  one  of  this  form . 


Snow  Line. 
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These  ohsemtions  on  ihe  elevation  of  the  snow-line  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  however  only  applicable  to  moun- 
tains which  rise  with  a  steep  ascent,  and  are  not  contiguous 
to  table-lands.  High  table-lands  have  a  h^;her  temperature 
than  isolated  mountains  of  the  same  he^i;ht  Humboldt 
observed  that  the  elevated  plains  on  which  the  towns  of 
Bogota,  Popayan,  Quito,  and  Mexico  are  built,  have  a 
much  wanner  ctimate  than  they  would  have  if  eleva- 
tion abonvthe  sea  wen  the  aakv  dement  that  detos 
mined  the  temperature  when  the  latitude  is  given.  In  com- 
paring the  mean  temperature  of  dime  pkuns  with  that  of 
the  adjacent  coast,  he  found  that  the  thermometer,  instead 
of  descending  one  degree  for  every  343  feet,  had  only  sunk 
so  much  for  every  400  feet  of  perpendicular  elevation.  He 
thinks  that  this  diffa»nce  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  temperature  of  uie  atmosphere,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  considerably  raised  by  the  reflection  of 
the  solar  rays  from  a  plain  of  considerable  extent  This 
supposition  is  oonflrmed  by  the  circumstance  of  the  diffe- 
rent heights  at  which  the  snow-line  occurs  on  the  southern 
and  ttoruiom  declivities  of  the  Himdaya  mountains.  On 
the  southern  decUvitf  of  tbat  range,  which  rises  rapidly 
from  the  low  plains  <tf  the  Ganges,  Mr.  Webb  found  tiie 
anmr-lina  at  an  aleTatua  of  abont  13,000  &e^  oocrespond- 


ing  pretty  well  with  its  latitude  (about  30°) ;  hut  on  the 
northern  decUvity,  which  is  about  a  degree  ferther  north 
the  snow-line  ascends  to  1 6,000  feet ;  an  elevation  which 
corresponds  to  that  found  under  tiie  equator.  On  this  side 
however,  the  mnge,  though  very  steep,  does  not  Ascend  to 
a  low  country,  but  terminates  in  on  immense  plain,  the 
surfece  of  which  is  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  There  seems  hardly  to  be  a  doubt  that  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  election  at  iriiioh  the  snow-line  occurs 
on  the  two  deelivitiea  is  principal^  to  be  explained  the 
difference  in  the  he^ht  i»13u  pluu  wh^  are  re^eotivaly 
eontiguous  to  them. 

Though  this  subject  has  lately  attracted  much  attention, 
we  are  far  from  being  able  to  explain  all  the  deviations  from 
the  rule  which  have  been  observed.  Thus  the  Pyrenees 
and  Mount  (^ucasus  are  under  the  same  piuallel.  The 
snow-line  on  Mont  Perdu,  in  the  Fyreoees,  was  feund  by 
Raymond  at  the  elevation  of  8700  feet ;  but  on  Mount 
Elburz,  in  the  Caucasus,  it  only  occurred  at  the  height  of 
1 0,880  feet,  according  to  Englehardt  and  Parrot  Tim  fact 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  countries  oont^nous  to  the 
Pyrenees  have  a  much  warmer  climate  than  those  which 
enclose  the  Caucasus.  It  is  comectured  tluit  this  difference 
mxf  probably  be  explained  by  ue  difference  in  the  respee- 
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1m  nygrootetncal  states  of  tbo  atmosphere;  on  which 
however  the  nocoiwary  obBervations  are  wanting,  especially 
for  Mount  Caucasus. 

From  these  ironsiderations  it  is  evident  that  the  t^pe- 
rature  of  a  country,  bo  &r  as  it  depends  on  latitude  and  on 
the  elevation  oif  its  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  may 
be  determined  with  a  certain  d^ree  of  exactness,  or  at  least 
within  eertain  limits.  Bat  temperature  is  stiU  aflbcted  by 
several  other  oiraimstanees  and  pheoomena,  whose  influ- 
ence eannot  be  sul^eeted  to  ealcnlation,  and  eonseqnently 
cannot  be  hroog^t  under  popitive  rules ;  at  least  not  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge.  Such  circumstances  and  phe- 
nomena are,  the  nature  or  the  soil,  the  prevailing  winds,  the 
quantity  of  moisture,  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  physical  character  of  the  adjacent  oountries  and 
seas. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  soil,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
tennjtepature  of  countries  whose  sur&ce  is  covered  with  sand 
is  higher  than  that  of  those  in  which  it  consists  of  clay  or 
other  compact  soils.  It  is  likewise  observed,  that  where 
the  soil  has  been  to  a  great  extent  cleared  and  brought  into 
cultivation,  the  air  is  much  drier  and  wanner  in  summer 
than  in  those  tracts  which  Ibr  want  of  cultivation  remain 
I  orered  with  swamps  and  marshy  grounds.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Darby,  is  the  case  in  the  eultiratsd  parts  of  the 
United  Stat(»,  in  which  he  asserts,  contrary  to  the  vulgar 
notion,  that  in  the  cleared  and  cultivated  tracts  the  sum- 
mer temperature  bas  been  raised,  and  that  of  winter 
diminished.  The  latter  circumstance  would  seem  a  natural 
consequence  of  clearing  the  surikce  and  exposing  it  during 
the  winter  months  to  the  full  influence  or  the  north-west 
winds.  In  fiict,  as  the  country  becomes  more  open,  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  mcreases.  As  for  as  we  know, 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  to  what  amount 
such  differences  in  the  soil  affect  the  temperature  of  a 
country,  though  our  knowledge  seems  to  be  ^mte  suf- 
fl(uent  to  assign  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
diflbrence. 

The  effect  of  the  winds  on  the  temperature  of  a  place  is 
stfll  more  obvious.  It  is  a  common  observation  that  the 
thennometer  is  more  or  less  raised  or  depressed  by  eveir 
change  of  the  wind.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  lower  and  higher  latitudes.  In  the 
former  a  change  of  wind  rarely  raises  or  depresses  the  ther- 
mometer more  than  a  few  degrees,  while  in  the  higher 
latitudes  it  frequently  happens  that  in  a  few  hoius  a  change 
of  ten  or  twelve  d^ees,  and  even  more,  takes  place. 
Captain  Scoresby  mentions  an  instance  of  this  near  the 
pohv  ice.  On  a  sudden  veering  of  tlie  wind  to  the  north,  the 
thennometer  fell,  m  sixteen  hours,  34",  from  +  33°  to  —  2°. 
But  changes  as  great  as  this,  so  fhr  as  such  changes  are 
measured  merely  ^  number  of  degrees,  occur  in  die 
United  States  of  North  America,  at  some  distance  Snm 
the  Atlantic  Aeain,  even  in  the  lower  latitudes,  the 
cban^  of  the  wind  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  temperature 
on  high  table-lands  than  on  low  plains.  Mr.  Dunn  states 
that  on  iha  table-land  of  Guatemala  it  sometimes,  though 
very  nxe\y,  happens,  that  during  the  period  of  the  northern 
winds  a  cold  current  produces  a  difference  of  20  degrees  in 
a  few  hours.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  never  been  ob- 
served on  the  low  coasts  between  the  tropics. 

It  is  a  very  common  observation,  that  both  cold  and  heat 
an  more  intense  when  the  sky  is  clear  than  when  it  is 
overcast  with  clouds.  Hence  it  may  be  infbrred  that 
countries  iriiQse  atmorahne  is  more  loaded  with  clouds  and 
vapours  Oan  Aat  of  othois  in  the  same  parallel,  must  have 
vmaer  winters  and  odder  summers.  Tim  dififarenee  it 
obsenad  all  over  the  world,  and  from  it  arises  Ae  difference 
of  climate  in  maritime  and  continental  countries.  It  |s 
even  obsnred  in  oountries  ^ich  are  at  no  grtat  distance 
from  one  another,  as  in  England  and  Holland.  In  England 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  and  winter  is  said 
not  to  differ  more  than  Si"  of  Fahrenheit,  while  on  tibe  op- 
posite shores  of  Holland  it  amounts  to  27°,  the  winters 
there  bmng  a  little  colder  and  the  summers  somewhat 
wanner  than  with  us.  On  this  however  we  must  obseryp 
that  even  supposing  the  mean  temperature  of  a  la^  tract 
<tf  country  to  m  ascertained,  which,  as  is  well  known,  never 
Has  been  done,  there  is  no  very  great  luttpriety  in  comparing 
mmn  temperaturs  of  a  country  or  the  form  andpositiQn 
of  Sttgland  with  one  of  the  form  and  position  of  Holbnd. 
If  two  points  under  the  same  latitude,  and  both  near  dw 
sea,  wars  tdun  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  England  and  Hol- 


land, the  diffanute,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  obvioady 
be  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  tracts  of  country  ooo- 
tiguous  to  the  respective  places,  to  the  winds,  and  to  the  hy- 
grometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Before  any  safe  con- 
clusion could  be  drawn,  all  these  conditions  should  be 
known.  There  appears  no  doubt  however  that  the  dif- 
fiarence  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  seasons  increases 
as  we  proceed  &rther  east  in  the  European  continent;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  it  depends  mainly  on  the  faygro- 
metiical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  agam  in  a  great 
degree  depends  on  the  winds. 

Since  the  time  of  Franklin,  the  attention  of  observers 
has  been  drawn  to  the  effects  whit^  the  temperature  of  one 
country  has  on  that  of  contiguous  countries.  In  calm 
weather  that  effect  is  probably  so  small  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceptible. But  whenever  a  wind  is  stirring  it  brings  the 
colder  or  warmer  air  from  one  country  to  the  oUier,  and 
thus  lowm  or  raises  the  temperature  pf  that  country  to 
which  it  blows.  This  effect  is  very  perceptible  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  England,  with  respect  to  the  easterly 
winds.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  or  early  in  summer, 
these  winds,  before  they  naeh  England,  pass  over  Uie  still 
chilled  and  damp  snciace  of  the  great  plain  of  Morthran 
Qermany*  and  mi^ht  the  already  advanced  vegetation  of 
our  eastern  counties.  On  die  contrary,  in  autumn  the 
same  winds  pass  over  a  sandy  soil,  which  during  the  sum- 
mer has  acquired  a  oonsideraUe  degree  of  heat,  and  the 
air  brought  over  by  them  is  warm  enough  to  raise  the  ther- 
mometer several  degrees.  A  still  more  remarkable  instance 
is  mentioned  by  Poeppig,  in  his  'Travels  through  Chil^ 
Peru,  &C.*  In  the  southern  districts  of  Chile,  the  eastern 
winds,  called  there  los  Puelches,  when  they  blow  in  spring 
(September)  are  so  cold  that  they  depress  the  thermometer 
in  a  short  time  15  or  18  dorses ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  (Felvnary)  they  raise  it  nearly  as  mnch.  He 
attributes  naturally  enough  the  first  effect  to  the  chain  of 
the  Andes  being  covered  with  deep  snow  during  the 
spring,  and  the  second  to  the  hirii  tetnperature  to  which 
tne  air  upon  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  raised  during  the  summer  months. 

Considering  the  great  effect  which  the  t^perature  of 
countries  contiguous  to  one  another  exercises  on  their 
respective  climates,  we  may  presume  that  a  similar  effect 
is  produced  by  seas  similarly  situated.  This  has  been  long 
ago  shown  by  the  obswvations  made  on  the  regular  change 
of  the  land  and  sea  breexes  in  warm  countries,  and  by  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  is  -obvious  and 
simple.  But  it  has  only  been  recenUy  ascertained  that  the 
proportion  between  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  and 
the  atmosphere  above  it  is  not  every  where  the  same,  but 
Uiat  in  some  parts  the  sea-water  is  warmer  than  in 
others  under  the  same  latitui^.  Now  the  temperature 
of  the  water  must  in  some  degree  aflbct  tiie  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  atmosphere,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air  of  the  land  by  the 
winds,  must  prodiu»  a  change  in  its  temperature.  This 
consideration  may  sufficiently  explain  whv  the  countries 
round  the  Mediterranean  et^oy  amuoh  miloer  climate  than 
all  othera  placed  under  the  same  parallel.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  temperaturaof  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  is  from  4°  to  S"  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
same  parallel.  This  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  greatest  anomaly  of  climate  which  exists  on  the 
globe — we  allude  to  the  great  difference  of  temperature 
exisUttg  between  tiie  western  oountries  <^  Europe  and  dl 
the  other  oountries  of  the  globe  lyii^  hi  the  same  parallel. 

Those  who  had  the  firat  tqiiportuni^  <ii  observung  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  between  western  BuiDpe  and  the 
eastern  coasts  of  North  America  were  natives  of  western 
Europe,  and  of  course  they  considered  the  climate  of  their 
own  countries  as  oonstitutinK  the  rule,  and  that  of  North 
AmMica  as  the  exception.  They  accordingly  attempted  to 
exjilain  this  phenomenon  b^  reference  to  some  peculiarities 
•wlaeh  characterise  North  America  as  a  continent,  such  as 
the  increase  of  its  breadth  towards  the  poles,  the  stretching 
out  of  the  continent  so  far  to  the  north,  its  laige  rivers 
and  lakes,  &c.  But  when  the  temperature  of  Asia  aud 
the  eastern  countries  of  Europe  was  ascertained  by  obser- 
vation. It  appeared  that  their  temperature  dififered  as  much, 
and  in  many  places  stQl  more,  nom  that  ctf  the  western 
countries  of  Europe  than  North  America  does.  Tbediraate 
of  America  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  rule,  and 
that  of  Bun^  tht  excsptioo.  S^^^i^  nmaiu^ 
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to  wbftt  paraliar  circunutahoe  it  ia  omng  tliat  the  tempe- 
rmtuie  of  Western  Surope  dififant  from  that  of  America  and 
the  countries  lying  fkrtW  east  in  the  same  latitude  hj  8" 
or  10". 

We  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  that  the  Gulf  Strtem  is 
the  most  active,  if  not  the  only,  eitue  in  pndueing  this  dif- 
ference. Thii  reiharkable  eutrent  stretdies  across  the 
Atlantie  hetvam  Cape  Hatterfls,  in  North  Ameirica  (as° 
N.  lat.),  and  the  Azofet,  Arming  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  Nartbem  Atlantie  a  lake  of  warm  water,  vliieht  w- 
coiding  to  the  eaknktioiu  of  Hetttiell,  is  not  inftrior 
to  the  Meditemiietai  in  toctent  llie  temperature  of  Its 
water  ia  from  3*  to  10"  higher  thin  that  of  the  Bunoimding 
sea.  The  tsmperatnre  of  tin  auperineumbent  air  is  like- 
vise  several  d^rees  higher  than  it  is  farther  to  the  west 
and  &outh«  but  less  so  when  compared  with  those  portions 
of  the  Atlantie  which  lie  ferther  to  the  east  and  north-east 
We  think  that  this  httt  difference  is  due  to  the  strong  gales 
which  are  almost  eontinually  experienced  in  navigating  the 
Gulf  Stream,  but  more  especially  on  its  borders;  they 
blow  most  frequently  from  the  south-west  and  west 
Winds  blowing  from  these  auarters  are  tnr  fhr  the  most 
prevalent  in  the  Northern  AUantic,  and  it  is  observed  that 
evui  OB  the  eoast  of  Westan  Europe  they  still  preserve  the 
diaraeter  impressed  upon  them  by  the  gales  bf  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Th^  do  not  blow  equably  like  the  ofiier  wittds, 
but  in  abrupt  gusts,  with  short  interrab  of  calm;  These 
vinds  appear  to  waft  Uie  wanner  air  of  the  Oulf  Stream 
over  the  whole  of  the  coasts  of  Western  Europe  from  Cape 
Finistenre  as  ftr  as  North  Cape;  they  evfen  penetoate 
through  the  wide  gate  between  the  Harz  mountains  and 
the  Scandinavian  ranges  into  the  recess  of  the  Baltic,  and 
their  effects  extend  to  the  very  plains  of  Russift,  where 
they  are  met  by  the  preVailitle  north-eastern  winds  and 
stopped.  All  this  countries  within  the  range  of  these  winds 
enjoy  a  much  more  &vtmnUe  dinute  than  those  to  whldi 
they  do  not  extend.  • 

It  may  here  be  ofejeoted,  that  as  tiie  Gulf  Stream  ap- 
proaches mncfa  nearer  the  coast  of  North  America  than  that 
of  Europe,  and  as  the  temperature  irf  its  water  is  also 
highest  there^  sodi  an  efibct  as  is  here  described  should 
rather  a^^  to  the  New  than  to  the  Old  Continent.  But, 
in  the  first  plaee,  the  gulf  stream  along  the  coast  of  America 
is  of  comparatively  inconsiderable  width,  being  opposite 
Charleston  only  from  60  to  00  miles  across ;  and,  se- 
condly, its  waters  in  their  whole  course  along  that  coast 
lose  very  little  of  their  temperature.  At  Cape  Hatteras, 
after  a  coune  of  900  miles,  the  stream  has  only  lost  3" 
Fahr.  of  warmth.  From  this  point  it  turns  to  the  east,  aiid 
the  decrease  of  temnerature  begins  to  be  somewhat  greater. 
Yet  even  opposite  tne  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  after 
aconrse  of  1300  mUes  through  15°  of  latitude,  its  Waters 
have  lost  odIt  6"  Fahr.  of  warmth,  and  the  temperature 
in  this  partis  from  8"  to.  10"  above  that  of  the  adjacent  seas. 
The  decrease  of  temperatnre  begins  to  be  most  considenble 
about  the  middle  i^the  Atlantic  Now,  when  we  wms.der 
that  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  AmericB  like^rise  the 
western  and  south-western  winds  prevail,  it  foUows  that  by 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  warm  air  derived  ftoin  the 
evaporation  of  the  Gulf  Stream  must  come  to  those  coun- 
tries which  lie  to  the  leeward  of  these  winds.  The  parts  of 
North  America,  however,  to  the  east  of  the  Appallachian 
range,  seem  also  to  feel  in  sotoe  degree  the  hcatm  air  of  the 
Gulf  Stream ;  since  it  has  been  proved  by  Darby  that  they 
Itave  a  temperature  by  several  degrees  higher  than  the 
parts  in  the  seme  latitude  to  the  west  of  that  range. 

Another  anomaly  in  temperature  occurs  in  the  countries 
which  fiirm  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Amwican  con- 
tinent. Humboldt  luu  ccniparea  a  considerable  number  of 
observations,  iVom  which  it  a)4>ear8  that  soiith  of  48°  the 
mean  temperature  of  South  America  It  from  IS"  to  18" 
lower  than  thai  of  those  parts  which  lie  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. North  of  48"  S.  lat  tbb  difference  is  still  consider- 
able, but  it  gradually  diminishes  as  we  approach  the  tropica. 
At  about  30^  it  seems  to  disappear  entirely.  It  is  not  easy 
to  Bccotmt-  for  this  difference.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
tbat  the  ice  enclosing  the  South  Pole  extended  to  a  much 
greater  distance  from  it  than  that  which  surrounds  the 
North  Pole.  But  Captain  Weddel  found  very  little  ire  in 
74"  16'  8.  lat;  and  our  whalers  always  find  it  in  sffeat 
mases  within  the  same  distance  from  the  North  Pole. 
Bendee  thi^  in  the  nortiwrn  hemisphere,  considerable  ice- 
bergs adrcnee  as  ter  as  40"  45^  N.  lat.,  whilst  in  the  southern 
hnmisphefs  Captaiii  Weddel  says  that  there  is  no  flur  of 


ftlling  m  With  ice  north  of  S5"  SO'.  Many  pawns  suppsn 
that  the  peculiar  ibrm  of  South  America,  which  narroWn 
towards  the  south,  and  stretohes  out  in  the  ftfrm  of  ai( 
acute  angle,  may  he  sufficient  to  explain  this  phenomenon ; 
but  though  we  admit  that  this  diminution  of  the  surikce  of 
the  land  may  have  some  effect,  it  can  only  be  a  sUght  onoj 
and,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  by  any  means  suflfeient  to 
account  fbr  so  great  a  difference  in  tetnperaturei 

There  arti  other  circumstances,  besides  those  enumerated, 
which  affect  the  genei^  tempuature^  but  their  Influence  ii< 
conined  to  tanaU  tracts.  Thus  the  temperature  of  seme  places 
is  oonaiderably  raised  or  lowfli«d  ftvm  their  bdng  situbtod  on 
the  southern  or  northern  dedivi^  of  a  high  range,  or  In  a 
narrow  vallev,  or  from  their  being  entirely  or  In  a  great  part 
surrounded  fiy  water.  Even  the  existence  of  la^  fbreets 
has  some  influence  on  the  temperature  of  eonfe^;iiou8  plaen. 
But  as  the  influence  of  Such  cireum stances  Is  lonl,  it  may 
be  sufBcieht  here  to  indicate  it 

The  circumstances  which  tend  to  increase  or  to  depress 
the  general  temperature  of  a  country  being  so  numeroiB,  and 
their  effect  (in  producing  which  several  of  them  often  co-ope- 
rate) being  in  some  instances  very  great  it  often  happens  that 
the  actual  temperature  of  a  country  differs  considenUily  from 
that  whidi  might  be  ihfetred  from  the  latitude  in  which  it 
lies.  To  show  therefore  what  countries,  situated  uUd^  dif- 
ferent parallelSj  have  an  equal  or  nearlv  equal  temperature, 
the  isothermal  Unes,  or  Imes  of  equu  tferapRstUre,  have 
lately  been  introduced. 

The  seoond  chief  constituent  oi  eliniateir  the  moistnte  of 
the  airi  etoears  under  the  form  of  rain,  vapour,  fOg,  and 
dew.  The  laws  according  to  which  moisture  is  distributed 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  globe  are  nearly  unknown,  ibw 
attempts  haring  been  made  to  ascertain  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rain,  which  is  of  a  more  distinct  nature 
than  the  other  phenomena.  We  shall  limit  our  obsen'S- 
tions  to  rain. 

There  are  extensive  tracts  of  this  globe  on  which  a  drop 
of  rain  is  never  known  to  fkll,  or  only  at  intervals  of  mahy 
years,  aud  then  only  in  small  quantities.  Iliese  countries 
are  always  Ibund  near  the  trojnes,  sometimes  extmdlng  on 
both  sides  of  these  circles,  hot  often  only  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  poles,  which  drcnmstanee  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  peculiar  localities.  These  conutries  may  be 
said  to  mn  like  two  bells  nnuid  the  globe,  dividing  the 
countries  on  each  side  of  the  equinoctial  line  fh>m  the  tem- 
perate Eones,  as  Posidonius  very  correctly  stated.  It  is 
only  where  mountain-mngOs  exist,  that  these  belts  of  rain- 
less regions  are  interrupted.  Be^nning  with  theOltl.  Con- 
tinent, we  find  in  Africa  the  Sahara  or  Grbat  Desert  on  the 
southern  borders  of  which  the  rains  cease  at  about  16"  N. 
lat  and  oh  the  north  begin  at  about  28°.  Proceed- 
ing ftjrther  east  the  southern  rains  cease  in  the  coun- 
tries on  the  bahks  of  the  Nile  between  18"  and  19%  and  the 
nortiiem  bwin  between  87"  and  28".  Passn^  the  Gulf  of 
Arabia  we  £id  the  Tehama,  or  low  eoast  of  Arabik,  which 
is  destitnte  of  rains:  but  we  do  not  yOt  know  how  fiur  to 
tiie  south  or  liorth  the  rainless  region  extends.  The  high 
table-land  which  backs  this  coast  on  the  east  is  oaiA  to 
have  annually  some  rain,  but  we  have  no  account  of  this 
region  on  which  we  can  rely ;  it  may  he  that  it  owes 
this  advantage  to  local  peculiarities,  especially  to  its  eleva- 
tion. Fariher  east  the  rainless  region  etttends  through 
Meckrsn,  a  province  of  Beloochistan,  the  desert  of  that 
country,  and  over  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  Here  it  apfiears 
not  to  comprehend  more  than  4"  of  latitudoi  From  this 
point  it  turns  to  the  north-east  and  extends  to  30"  N.  lat., 
comprehending  the  Indian  desert  to  the  very  base  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  .Behind  this  range  eztends  the  hfeh 
table-land  of  Tibet;  which  also  has  no  rain.  But  at  tbe 
eastern  exti«mity  of  the  Old  Continent  in  China,  there  is 
no  rainless  region,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  eir- 
cumstanee  that  all  the  parts  of  China  between  £3"  and  30" 
N.  lat.  are  traversed  by  the  high  mountain  chains  of  the 
Nan-ling  aiid  Yoo-Ling,  and  consist  of  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  ndges  and  valleys. 

The  countries  of  the  Old  Continent  contiguous  to  the 
southern  tropic  are  not  well  known,  but  that  oart  of  Soutii- 
em  AiVica,  on  Uie  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  which  extends  to  the 
north  of  the  (Sareep,  or  Orange  River  (between  24"  and  28"  8. 
lBt.J,  is  said  to  be  a  sandy  desert  with  little  or  no  rain.  To- 
wards the  Indian  Ocean,  Africa  is  travOrsed  by  several 
mountoin-ran^s,  and  consequently  has  UySftiLMiMni^t 
moister  climate.  Australia  afiigi|tppditKs\tPBrWM0Mo 
the  same  disadTantages."  The  long  drotigntlt  'tMnwiidi 
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OQBtinuing  several  years  together,  which  occur  in  our  co- 
lony in  South  Wales,  indicate  that  a  great  portion  of 
Australia  must  be  reckoned  among  the  countries  which  are 
entirely  or  nearly  destitute  of  rain. 

In  America  the  rainless  region  near  the  tropics  is  less 
distinctly  marked,  probably  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
narrow  width  of  that  continent  near  the  tropics,  and  other 
local  peculiarities ;  yet  such  a  region  exists  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. In  the  northern  it  seems  to  occupy  the  coast  of 
toe  Cri^  of  Mexico,  between  24°  tuid  26°,  and  to  extend 
westward,  eomjMrehending  the  arid  plains  of  Monterey  and 
Chihuihua,  till  it  reaches  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Siorra  Madre  Mountains,  whose  nortbem  extremity  it  sur- 
rounds. It  then  stretches  alone  both  banks  of  the  Rio 
Gila  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  it  faowevo'  does  not 
terminate,  as  the  peninsula  of  California  has  no  rain  north 
o£  23°.  The  countries  of  South  America,  near  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  rise  suddenly  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  take  the  form  of  high  table-land, 
travers0d  by  mountain  ridees.  These  parts  of  course  are 
not  without  rain :  but  neaAy  midway  between  both  oceans 
the  eonntry  suiks  considenhl^  lower,  and  the  Ghnnd  Chaco 
w  Great  Desert  occurs,  in  which  rain  seems  to  be  very  rare, 
lliis  extensive  plun  is  divided  from  the  Atlantic  b;^  a 
mountainous  country,  and  from  the  Pacific  by  the  high 
nmge  of  the  Andes.  In  both  these  mountainous  regions 
rains  are  frequent ;  but  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  though 
it  presents  a  very  uneven  surfoce,  not  a  drop  of  rain  is 
Known  to  &U  bU  the  year  round  between  23°  and  27°  8. 1ft 
This  barren  tract  consists  of  the  Chilese  department  of 
Copiap&  and  the  Bolivian  province  of  Atacama. 

These  two  belts  of  rainless  regions,  which  on  the  land  are 
Ijrequently  lurrowed  or  intenupted  by  local  circumstances, 
have  a  more  distinct  character  on  the  ocean.  Rain  seldom 
M\m  within  the  range  of  the  trade  winds,  except  on  their 
very  borers,  both  towards  the  regbn  of  the  calms  and 
towards  HuA  of  the  vaiiable  whids. 

Between  the  two  belts  formed  by  the  rainless  regions 
are  situated  those  countries  which  are  subject  to  the  equa- 
torial rains.  The  ocean  also  has  these  rains  in  a  small 
degree  in  those  parts  which  constitute  the  region  of 
calms.  Here  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  succeed 
one  another  with  great  regulari^.  The  sun  rises  in  a 
cloudless  sky :  towards  noon  some  faint  clouds  appear  near 
the  horizon,  which  rapidly  increase  in  extent  ana  densiQr, 
and  are  soon  Sallowed  by  thunder  and  violent  gusts  of  wind, 
accompanied  by  hravy  rains  of  short  duration:  towards 
evening  the  clouds  disappet^,  and  the  sun  sets  in  a 
serene  sky  of  a  deep  blue  hue.  It  does  not  a{>pear  that 
this  state  of  the  weatoer  is  at  all  afTeeted  1^  the  seasons. 

Those  parts  of  both  continents  which  lie  on  each  side  of 
tha  equator  between  the  rainless  regions,  have  the  greatest 
quantity  of  rain,  and  this  occurs  at  certiun  periods  of  the 
year,  whence  these  rains  are  called  periodical  rains.  The 
season  of  the  rains  depends  on  the  position  of  the  sun.  It 
begins  some  time  before  the  sun  reaches  the  zenith  of  a 
place,  and  eontinaes  for  some  time  after  it  has  passed  it ; 
hence  the  raimr  season  varies  with  the  difference  of  latitude. 
Hiough  the  observations  which  are  requisite  to  determine 
this  point  are  &r  from  being  sufficiently  numerous,  it  would 
appear  that  those  countries  which  are  near  the  equator  are 
never  Ibr  many  days  altogether  without  rain,  and  tbat  there 
the  rainy  season,  which  occurs  when  the  sun  passes  over  the 
zenith,  is  only  dutiugu^hed  finm  the  other  parts  of  the 
year  by  a  greater  oontinuanoe  and  a  greater  abundance  of 
the  rains.  In  the  countries  more  than  5°  of  lat  distant 
frx}m  the  equator,  the  dry  and  wet  seasons  are  distinctly 
marked.  ^le  rains  b^n  either  immediately  or  not  many 
days  after  the  sun  in  its  progress  towards  such  a  place  has 
passed  the  equator.  They  are  heaviest  when  the  sun 
approaches  the  zenith  of  the  place,  after  which  they  con- 
tmue  with  less  abundance  for  an  equal  or  even  longer  time. 
In  general  the  rains  are  more  abundant  in  the  first  than  in 
the  second  half  of  the  season.  * 

Countries  that  lie  between  5°  and  10"  of  lat.  have  com- 
monly two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons.  The  greater  rainy 
season  occurs  when  the  sun  in  its  progress  to  the  nearest 
tro{nc  passes  anx  tfa«  sanith,  and  lasts  aom  three  to  four 
months.  The  less  rainy  reason  occurs  when  the  sun  on  its 
return  from  the  nearest  tropic  ^proaches  the  parallel  of 
the  plaoe.  The  rains  then  last  only  from  six  weeks  to  two 
nWMitiis,  and  aie  much  less  abundant  and  continual.  Coun- 
bte  move  than  10°  or  12°  ftom  the  equator  havo  only  one 
Vtef  wd.oiw  drr  leaaui:  the  first  oefpus  when  the  sun 


approaches  the  nearest  tropic,  and  ends  some  time  after,  wiien 
in  its  course  fhim  the  tropic,ithas  passed  ^heparallel  of  the 
place.    It  lasts  from  four  to  six  months.   Sudi  is  the  | 
course  of  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  in  these  countries 
when  their  r^ularity  is  not  disturbed  by  local  circumstan-  i 
oes,  wbkh  s<ttuetinieB  eflbct  considerable  changes.   The  | 
most  remarkable  deviation  horn  Uiis  order  occurs  in  India, 
whne  the  period  of  the  rainy  and  dry  season  is  not  regu- 
lated by  the  position  of  the  sun,  but  by  the  change  of  the 
monsoons. 

The  periodicBl  rains  differ  from  the  variable  rains,  which 

occur  iu  the  countries  that  he  wiUiout  the  tropics,  not  only  ' 
in  the  greater  r^ulari^  of  the  time  at  which  they  faU,  but  \ 
also  in  their  abundance.    The  quantity  of  water  which  | 
pours  down  between  the  tropics  in  one  hour  is  often  greater 
than  that  which  falls  in  tl^se  latitudes  in  three  or  four 
hours.   Hiere  is  however  an  erroneous  opinion  prevalent 
respecting  these  nuns:  it  is  generally  suppceed  that  they 
continue  for  many  days  without  interruption,  but  this  is  not 
the  case :  a  da^  in  which  the  rains  fell  without  interrup- 
tion from  morning  io  evening  is  of  modi  rarer  oeeurr«ice 
between  the  tropics  dian  with  us;  the  sun  usually  rises  in 
a  doudless  sky:  two  hours  before  noon  the  clouds  bwin 
to  appear,  and  at  noon  the  rains  set  in.   They  that  fte- 
quenUv  pour  down  in  torrents  for  four  or  five  hours ;  but 
toward  sunset  they  cease,  the  clouds  suddenly  disappear,  , 
and  not  a  drop  descends  during  the  whole  night   As  the  ' 
abundant  rains,  especially  when  the  rainy  season  sets  in, 
frequentiy  cover  the  level  and  bw  country  a  foot  deeper  with 
water,  the  atmosphere  of  such  tracts  is  continually  loaded 
with  vapours  and  exhalations  during  that  permd,  which 
render  the  stars  invisible  at  night  luid  ore  doubtless  the  prin-  ' 
cipal  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  Uiose  countries. 

The  parts  whidi  lie  between  the  raiideas  r^ons  and 
the  p<de  are  sulyect  to  the  variable  rains.  Iliere  is  not 
a  sing^  day  in  the  year  in  which  it  has  not  rained,  or  may 
not  rain,  and  the  rains  aro  perhaps  as  common  in  the  night 
as  in  the  day.  There  ore  certaiiuy  differences,  both  in  uie 
quantity  and  in  the  time  of  the  rains  in  these  countries;  but 
this  difference  can  only  be  ascertained  by  comparing  long  seta 
of  exact  observations ;  and  such  exact  observations  are  still 
wanting,  except  for  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  Com- 
paring these  observations,  one  would  suppose  that  the  i 
countries  south  of  45°  N.  lat,  with  few  exceptions,  have  | 
also  a  kind  of  rainy  and  dry  season,  the  former  occurring 
in  autumn  and  wiutec,  and  uie  latter  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer. In  summer  frequently  two  or  three  months  pass 
without  a  single  drop  of  rain  filing.  In  the  countriea 
north  of  45°  such  a difiference  is  not  observed:  there  the 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  seems  to  fbU  in  ihe  summer,  ex- 
cept in  England,  where  the  summer  is  the  driest  part  itf 
the  year.  The  quantity  of  rain  however  decreases  as  we 
advance  from  the  shores  of  the  Atianttc  to  the  inland  parts 
of  the  European  continent  The  rains  become  again  more 
abundant  wnen  we  reach  the  plains  of  Eastern  Europe, 
near  Petersbui^;  and  Moscow,  which  mav  perhaps  be  owing 
to  the  circumstance,  that  here  the  winos  proceeding  from 
the  Gulf  Stream  meet  those  which  blow  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  end  the  great  sandy  deserts.  These  rules, 
derived  from  observations  made  in  Europe,  will  probably 
not  hold  good  for  other  parts  of  the  globe,  because  the  I 
temperature  of  Europe  forms,  as  we  havo  obscr\-ed,  a 
groat  anomaly.  Acoordiugly  we  find  that  the  few  tueteo-  \ 
rological  observations  whi^  havo  been  made  in  the  United 
States  are  far  firom  confirming  these  rules. 

In  estimating  the  climate  of  any  given  comitr^,  there  are 
other  phenomena  which  require  notice;  but  Uieir  effect  on 
climate  has  not  been  ascertained  with  any  great  precision,  j 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  cannot  be  very  great.  ' 
thoi^h  electrical  phenomena  are  thought  by  some  to  have 
considerable  influence.  They  certainly  change  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  for  a  short  time,  which  is  most 
obvious  in  those  violent  thunder-storms  within  the  tropica 
known  by  the  name  of  typhons. 

CLIAIAX,  (kXi^,  a  step  or  ladder)  commonly  called  a 
figure  of  rhetoric  but  properly  onl^  an  artifice  of  s^le ;  for  . 
a  figure  or  trope  is  a  use  of  words  m  some  other  than  their 
natural  or  literal  sense.   In  acocodanoe  with  the  primary 
meaning  of  .the  Greek  word,  a  climax  in  composition  is  a  mode 
of  expression  by  whidi  the  writer  mounts,  as  it  were,  tnm  ! 
one  clause  to  another,  as  if  he  were  climbing  a  series  of 
steps.   In  other  w(»ds,  each  clause  expresses  a  higher 
degree  of  that  which  ig)||^^mit|ei]^^^l^^use.  Ilie  i 
thrae  words  which  Suetdmus  reooros  to  haftfbeen  nttered 
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3D  occasion  of  one  of  his  victories  hj  Julius  Cesar — '  Veni, 
Tuh,  viol,'  form  a  climax.  The  following  sentence  ad- 
dressed hy  Cicero  to  Catiline  is  another :  '  Nihil  agis,  nihil 
moliris,  mhil  oogitas,  quod  ego  non  audiam,  non  Tideam, 
planeque  sentiam'  (Tou  donothii^,  you  attempt  noUiing, 
you  conceive  nothing,  which  I  do  not  hear,  which  I  do  not 
le^  uy,  which  I  do  not  even  Ibel).  *A  gndual  progms 
from  small  to  great,*  obaarm  Lord  Karnes  (.Bbmenti  tjf 
CrMeitm,  chap,  it.),  *is  not  less  rOmai^ble  in  figontiys 
than  in  real  grimdeor  or  elention.  Evsiy  one  must  have 
observed  the  deligfatAil  effect  of  a  number  of  thoughts  or 
smtiments,  artMfy  disposed  like  an  ascending  aeries,  and 
making  impressions  deeper  and  dee^r ;  such  <usposition  of 
members  in  a  period,  is  termed  a  eltmax'  In  another  pas- 
sage he  makes  an  attempt  to  explain  the  effect  asserted  to 
be  thus  prodnced.  *If  a  number  of  objects  of  the  same 
kind,'  he  says,  (chap,  xviii.  %) '  differing  only  in  size,  are 
to  be  ranged  along  a  straight  line,  the  most  i^reeable  ordor 
to  the  eye  is  that  of  an  increasing  series ;  in  surveying  a 
number  of  such  otgects,  b^>nning  at  the  least,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  greater  and  greater,  the  mind  swells  gradually 
with  tiM  suoDssuve  otgeets,  aud  in  its  pxogress  has  a  ymy 
sensible  pleasure.  Predsely  for  the  same  reason,  words  ex- 
pressiva  of  sneh  oli^eotB  ot^t  to  be  ^aoed  in  the  same 
order/  Hie  effect  ot  •  ehmax  would  seem  to  be  mora 
simply  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  of  the  state  into 
which  the  mind  of  a  reader  or  hearer  is  necessarily  thrown 
by  any  emphatic  assertion  in  a  vehement  or  impassioned 
discourse ;  he  naturally  expects  that  the  next  assertion,  if 
another  is  to  follow,  wul  involve  something  still  stronger  or 
more  exciting — that  it  will  constitute  some  addition  to  what 
has  been  alrrady  said— «l8e  why  should  it  b«  uttered  at  all  ? 
He  is  gratified,  of  course,  when  this  expectation  is  fulfilled, 
and  would  be  the  reverse  if  it  were  not  The  latter  effect 
is  produced  by  what  is  called  an  anti-climax,  the  slight 
shock  of  the  disaj^KHntment  oocasiotted  by  which  is  some- 
times, in  snit«ble  cueamstuoes,  made  available  to  produce 
the  emotimi  of  the  ludieraui.  Lord  Karnes  (chui.  xviiL  $  1) 
reckons  what  he  calls  a  eHmax  in  mund  and  defines  to  be 
the  *fxriat  ttf  words  or  members  gradual^  iuCTeasing  in 
lengtii,*  as  one  of  the  beauties  of  langua^.  One  example 
of  ua»  which  he  gives  is  the  fbllowiiig  from  Cicero :  *  Qoi- 
cum  qusBstor  fkieram :  quicum  me  sors  oonsnetudoque  mar 
Jorum ;  quicum  me  deorum  hominumque  judicium  con- 
junxent.  When  the  climax  in  sense  and  the  climax  in 
sound  coincide  in  the  same  passage,  he  afterwards  ohserves 
{chap.  xviiL  6  3),  'the  concordance  of  sound  and  sense  is 
delightfril ;  vxe  reader  is  conscious  not  only  of  pleasure  from 
the  two  climaxes  separately,  but  of  an  additional  pleasure 
from  their  concordance,  and  from  finding  the  sense  so 
justly  imitated  hy  the  sound.'  We  may  remark  that, 
althon^  aa  antHdimax,  accept  to  produce  a  ludicrous 
eflbot.  muat  always  be  r^arded  as  a  stumble  in  composi- 
tion, and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided,  a  climax  is  the 
Ikvonrite  ornament  of  rather  an  arti^ial  and  mouthing 
style  of  rhetoric.  A  natural  writer  will  commonly  come 
out  with  the  strong^  thing  he  has  to  say  at  once,  instead 
of  cautiously  advancing  to  it  by  this  sort  of  measured  duice. 
(For  an  example  of  climax  fivm  DemostheneSi  see  Done- 
trius  Pbal.  Xttpi  'Ep^qvfiac.) 

CLINTON,  DE  WITT,  has  a  claim  to  bi<^phical  no- 
tice chiefly  as  the  persevering  promoter  of  the  pn^ect  for 
the  formation  of  the  great  canal  from  lake  Erie  to  the 
Atlantic  He  was  bom  in  1 769,  at  Little  Britain,  in  the 
stato  of  New  Yoik.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  distin- 
guished Dutch  &mily  of  De  Witt;  and  hisfrUher,  who  was 
flC  B^^ish  extraction,  served  irith  great  distiiietion  as 
msjor-^MHCal  in  the  amiyof  tin  United  States  during  the 
revolntvmary  war.  De  Witt  received  his  edneatim  at 
Colombia  Coll^;e,  New  York,  end  was  admitted  to  tiw  bar. 
In  1797  he  was  elected,  by  the  democratic  party,  to 
the  state  l^islatore  of  New  York;  having  previously 
officiated  for  several  years  as  secretary  to  his  uncle  George 
Clinton,  as  well  as  to  the  r^nts  of  the  universi^,  and 
board  of  fortifications,  of  New  York.  In  1801  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  senate  ot  the  United  States.  He  after- 
wards filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  New  York  until  1815, 
when  his  retirement  was  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  po- 
litical parties.  During  the  period  between  1817  and  1826, 
he  was  several  times  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
Y«k  by  the  xealous  exertions  of  the  democratic  party.  He 
ms  a  member  of  most  of  the  titerarr  and  seimtifle  societies 
«f  the  Uidted  States,  and  of  Mveml  suailar  institutions  in 


Europe.  His  productions  consist  of  his  speeches  made  <m 
various  occasions  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties; 
papers  read  before  literary  and  benevolent  societies;  corre- 
spondence concerning  the  canal;  judicial  ojHmons,  and 
Various  fli^tive  compositions.  His  services  to  his  native 
state  were  important,  and  his  character,  as  a  lover  of  science 
and  polite  literatuiv,  was  adorned  by  a  generous  benenn 
lenee.  He  died  snddeq^  in  1828,  and  was  interred  viUi 
great  public  demonstrations  of  reneet 

CLl'NUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  ot  the  seetipn  Acanthop- 
tery^i  and  f^ny  Gobtadm.  It  forms  <me  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Blennies,  the  species  of  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  ^ving  sevoral  ran^  of  short  pointed 
teeth,  the  teeth  of  the  external  range  bemg  the  latest  The 
doftal  fin  is  either  continuous  ana  even,  or,  in  some,' with 
the  anterior  rays  separated  from  the  posterior  by  an  emar- 

f [nation.  Like  the  true  Blennies,  these  fishes  nave  smdl 
mbriated  appendages  over  the  eyes.  rBLKNNivs.] 
CLIO  (Zoology),  CLIO  TRIBE,  CIIO^IDjB,  a  fcmOy 
of  naked  marine  moUusks,  placed  by  Cuvier  as  the  first  ot 
bis  class  Pteropoda.  Lamarck  also  srronges  them  under 
the  PteropodSt  which  he  makes  on  order,  bntjnves  them  a 
sitnotum  immediately  after  the  Byaleeida.  De  Bbunville 
unites  the  Pteropoaa  aud  Qastenpoda  of  Cuvier  in  one 
okas  Bmien^uUap^ora,  under  which  the  Plerqaoda  tarn 
an  order  with  the  name  of  Jporobranehiaia,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  fiimihes ;  the  first,  77iaco«omata,  hersig  pro- 
vided with  a  shell,  and  the  second,  Gymnotomata,  com- 
prising tiiose  Pteropods  which  have  none.  Rang  follows 
this  last  arrangement,  still  retaining  Cnvier*s  term  Ptero- 
poda,  but  not  rejecting  De  Blainville's,  and  making  the 
CUm  of  Fossae  synonymous  with  the  OwMoiomata 
De  Blainville,  and  the  second  fomily  of  the  class  Ptenpoda. 
The  following  is  De  Blainville's  definition  of  his  Oymno- 
tomato..' — 

Body  of  an  elongated  form,  8ubconieal,completdy  naked; 
two  bundles  of  tentacular  suckers  at  the  mouthy  no  tooth 
in  the  upper  lip ;  a  small  lingual  plate  bristted  with  spina*. 

Rang  Uiua  defines  the  ftmily :— Animal  with  tfie  head 
distinct ;  no  intermediato  lobc^  but  om  or  more  flednr 
pondages  in  {dace  of  it ;  a  muscular  envelope  or  mantle. 

Genera,  CUo.  (CUone,  Pallas.) 

De  Blainville,  who  says  that  he  characterised  the  ^nus 
from  his  own  observations,  gives  the  following  definition: 

Body  free,  naked,  more  or  less  elongated,  a  little  de- 
preued,  attenuated  abaft  (ominci  en  arriere),  without  any 
other  fins  than  the  lateral  appendages.  Head  very  distinct, 
provided  witii  six  long  retractile  tentocula,  divided  into 
two  groups  of  three  each,  and  capable  of  being  entirely 
concealed  in  a  species  of  pr^uce  bearuw  a  small  tentacu- 
Inm  on  its  external  side.  Mottth  entirely  terminal  and 
verticaL  Byu  sessile,  nearly  supemaL  A  sort  of  sucker 
or  rudiment  of  a  foot  under  uie  neck,  between  the  roots  of 
the  fins.  Vent  and  termination  of  the  generatwe  taipa- 
ratus  in  a  single  tuberd^  situated  at  the  right  side  «  the 
neck,  at  tiie  junction  of  the  fin  with  the  trunk.  Oi^iam 
qf  Rapirationf 

Rang  thus  describes  the  genus : — Animal  elongated,  en- 
veloped in  a  membranous  mtd  very  ccmiractiU  wantie,  with 
a  head  furnished  with  many  long  conical  tentacula,  which 
are  retractile,  and  separated  into  two  groups,  and  can  bo 
withdrawn  at  pleasure  into  small  cavities  destined  for  them. 
BranchMB  in  form  of  a  vascular  net-work  carpeting  (tapis- 
sent)  the  fins.  Mouih  terminoL  By«9  sesnler  Twee 
membranous  utpendages  to  the  ventral  part,  and  eorre- 
sponding  to  ue  base  of  the  flni.  VmU  and  orsvM  if 
gmer^M  situated  in  a  tuberde  on  the  right  side. 

Cuvier,  irtio  paid  stone  attention  to  the  Ciios,  thus  deflaes 
the  genus  in  the  last  edition  of  the '  Rtone  Animal  The 
CUos  have  an  oblong  membranous  body  wUhout  a  mantiet 
the  head  formed  of  two  rounded  lobes,  whence  spring  .small 
tentacula.  They  have  two  small  fleshy  lips  and  a  tongue 
Osnguette)  at  the  front  of  the  mouth,  and  the  fins  are  pro 
vided  wiUi  a  voscula^  net,  which  performs  the  office  of 
bran^its.  The  vent  and  generatioe  taiflee  ore  under  the 
right  gill.  Some  say  that  they  have  eyes.  The  mass  of 
the  viscera  does  not  nearly  fill  the  external  envelope.  The 
stomach  is  large,  the  intestine  shor^  and  the  liver  volu- 
minous. 

The  principal  discrepancies  in  the  above  drtnitions  am 
the  foUowii^ 1st  As  to  the  mantle.  De  Blainville  does 
not  notice  it ;  Rang  expressly  mentions  amalnvnow  and 
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nry  eontnetfle  one ;  vdA  Canar  direetl;|i'  deniet  ito  pn- 
weaoe.  There  U  not  much  real  contradiction  on  this  point 
It  may  not  be  stricUy  correct  to  call  the  contractile  sae 
irbicb  envelopes  the  Clio  a  mantle,  any  more  than  it  would 
be  to  give  that  name  to  the  teat  which  is  the  investing  in- 
tegument of  the  Ascididee;  hut  all  three  authors  must  be 
taKen  to  mean  that  the  internal  parts  of  Clio  are  surrounded 
and  protected  by  a  highly  contractile  int^^entary 
envelope.  2nd.  As  to  the  organs  of  respiration.  These 
appear  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  observation  of  De 
Blainville,  while  Cuvier  and  ^ng  point  out  their  position 
And  describe  their  structure.  3rd.  As  to  the  eyes.  De 
Blainville  expressly  dmcribes  these  organs  and  their  posi- 
tion.- Rang  says  eyes  sessile?  with  a  query,  and  Cuvier 
met^  observes  that  some  attribute  to  them  eyes.  That 
the  Ctios  may  be  sensible  of  light  is  highly  probable ;  but 
any  thing  like  a  well  developed  eye  properly  so  caUm  is 
not  very  apparent,  in  Clh  Bm^u  at  least. 

a.  Species  whose  tentacula  are  well  tinown. 

Of  those,  Clio  Borealu  and  Clio  Auatralis  will  serve  as 
examples.  The  former,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  with 
Clio  kmaeina  of  Phipps,  Clio  retuaa  of  Fabricius,  and 
Cliom  papilionacea  of  PaUas,  is  well  known  to  the  whale- 
flshers  and  others  under  the  name  of  *  whales  food.*  The 
Hwcies  swarms  in  the  northern  seas,  and  indeed  so  plentt- 
tm.  are  they  that  they  fbrm  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  whale-bone  whales.  Captain  (now  SirW.  E.)  Parry 
found  it  in  great  abundance  in  all  pa^  of  Baffin's  Bay  and 
Davit's  Strait,  in  the  neigbboturhood  of  ice.  iSmplemetU 
to  Captain  Parrj^MflrH  Voyage.)  Captain  James  Ross  ob- 
serves that  it  is  very  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  but  less  abundant  in  Regent's  Inlet  and  the  Gulf 
of  Boothia.  When  the  weather  is  calm,  they  come  in 
myriads  to  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  re^iration ;  but 
searcely  have  they  reached  it,  wnen  they  again  precipitate 
themselves  towards  the  bottom.  Cuvier,  who  gives  this 
account  of  tbeir  habits,  adds,  that  the  sea  is  so  glutted  with 
them  in  certain  seasons,  that  the  whales,  so  to  speak,  can- 
not open  their  mouths  without  ingulphing  thousands  of 
these  small  mollusks. 

Iniegument,  a  delicate,  demi-transparent,  soft  skin  which 
covers  a  second  tuoio.  This  last  is  thioker,  and  presents 
longitudinal  and  very  sensible  muscular  fibr^  which  come 
from  two  princii«l  bundles  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  The  efiEsct  of  these  fibres  must  be  to  shorten  the 
general  envelope  of  the  body,  and  to  approximate  its  form 
to  a  spherical  shape.  Cuvier,  who  gives  the  above  descrip- 
tion, odds,  that  be  knows  not  with  what  the  interval  between 
this  fleshy  tunic  and  the  mass  of  the  viscera  is  filled  in  the 
living  sttue ;  but  observes  that  it  is  certain  that  these  do 
not  occupy  the  half  of  the  area  which  the  tunic  incloses ; 
and  coigectures  that  there  may  be  a  liquor  diffused  there, 
or  perhaps  only  a  quantity  of  air  which  the  animal  can 
compress  at  pleasure  when  it  would  sink  in  the  water,  and 
dilate  when  it  would  rise. 

Digestive  Organs.— The  mouth  is  between  the  bases  of 
the  two  tubercles  of  the  bead.  Below  it  are  two  triangular 
tentacula,  whioh  form,  as  it  were,  two  snudl  wings  between 
the  two  laige  ones.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  ii  trian- 
gular; and  within  are  seen  some  longitudinal  wrinkles, 
which  Pallas  and  Fabricius  appear  to  have  taken  for  teeth, 
but  which  have  no  hardnessi  and  are  entirely  fleshy.  The 
viscera  are  connected  by  vessels  and  cellulosities  which 
unite  them  in  a  small  packet  situated  near  the  neck.  The 
liver  covers  the  greatest  part  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
an  angle  which  is  occupied  by  the  testicle  and  ovary.  The 
ceso^^agua,  of  a  &ir  length,  descends  from  the  mouth 
tbrot^b  the  neck,  and  is  dilated  into  a  stomach  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  mass.  Thence  the  intestinal  canal,  after 
having  made  one  fold,  proceeds  directly  to  the  vent,  situated 
undec  the  gOI  of  the  left  side.  The  liver  is  composed  of 
many  lobes  and  lobules,  and  envelopes  the  stomacn  and  a 
great  part  of  the  intettinsil  oai^.  Two  long  and  straight 
laUvary  g^ds  float  at  the  sides  of  the  cesonhs^:  tbeir 
ezcxetory  dueta  ve  inserted  in  the  mouth.  (Cuvier.)  ■ 

Atttn,  Hervtm  Syetm,  and  Seiuet>—HM  brain  consists 
of  two  lobes  placed  at  the  orwa  of  the  OMopha^.  From 
•teh  of  these  springs  a  small  filament,  which  swells  into  a 
'isrge  ganglion  that  unites  itself  to  its  correspondent  under 
Uw  OBsophagus.  These  two  ganglions  give  out  each  their 
AlameaSs  to  the  neighbount»  parts.  Two  of  these  fila- 
aB•ntl^  one  on  each  side,  swdl  again  into  ganglions,  which, 
nation  togethw     a  new  fllamnot  diat  travmes  upon  the 


oesophagus,  ttam  flwre  »  leoond  ooHw  kbui  to  tha  ftnt 
beneath :  they  give  out  a  filament,  whieh  is  twice  swollen 
or  knotted,  and  it  is  from  these  small  knots  of  medullary 
matter  that  the  different  nerves  arise.  No  eye  could  be 
perceived,  nor  any  particular  organ  of  the  external  senses, 
except  the  common  end  general  organ  of  touch.  (Cuvier.) 

Respiratory  and  Cirauatmg  Synem. — Each  gill  frivjs  off 
a  vein,  which,  imiting  to  its  correspondent  in  the  shape  of 
a  Y,  &rm8  the  trunk  which  reaches  the  heart  This  last 
situated  in  its  pericardium  on  ihn  left  side  of  the  mass  of 
viscera,  gives  out  doubtless,  arteries  for  the  whole  body, 
but  they  could  not  be  followed  out  (Cuvier.) 

Organs  qf  Reproduction — Very  much  resembling  the 
Gastropods,  and  uniting,  like  them,  the  two  sexes.  The 
ovary  gives  off  a  delicate  and  short  oviduct  whidi  reaches 
tbe  testide.  This  last  which  at  its  origin  resembles  a 
caecum,  lessens  by  degrees  into  a  deferent  canal,  and  Ux- 
minates  at  a  small  round  purse,  which  fills  the  left  tubercle 
of  the  bead,  and  has  its  exit  near  the  neck.  It  is  unde* 
termined  whether  the  straight  and  firm  part  which  termi- 
nates the  deferent  canal  is  uie  penis,  or  whether  that  oi^;an 
is  hidden  in  the  small  purse  above  noticed.  At  tbe  side  of 
this  purse  is  another  oblong  one,  analogous  to  that  which 
is  termed  the  bladder  (la  vesiie)  in  the  ordiury  gastropods. 
(Cuvier.) 


[CU6  BoMilk.] 


Pig.  1,  CUb  Botwlto,  Ttar  of  the  bkek;  m.  Uw  bodr;  h,  Timttt.  mm 
tkrouch  tlie  eoBmin  latMUMBla :  e,  Um  tabetttlM  of  tb*  head,  and  ibe  hoUa 
wtivTcm  the  tHrae  tentwiUa  m  each  tide  are  witbdn«B ;  4.  d,  gliu  aad  fins. 
Fig.  9,  tbe  lame,  view  of  Uie  ballv ;  a,e,i,  iadfeata  the  aame  parta  u  in 
Sf .  1  i  «,  the  two  tcntaenla  placed  bafcn  ibe  BMiotk  Fig.S.  d,  faiUaala  lb* 
Hme  parts  aain  the  lw»fcnn«r  Bffaree;  /,/,  the  axlemal  Uuiaor  dtio;  $,g, 
the  internal  tunic  or  Heaby  pajmicle;  A,  A,  ine  principal  bandlw  at  iU  Aww) 
i,  the  maM  of  Tiaeera;  »,  the  principal  rein  of^the  gllU. 

The  finest  specimen  of  CHo  BortaUs  we  ever  saw  is  in 
the  Museum  of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  {Gallery 
Nat.  Hitt^t  161  A.}|  presented  by  Captain  (now  Sir  John) 
Ross. 

The  figures  and  description  above  given  (Cuvier's)  are 
taken  from  an  individiul  which  had  its  tentacula,  &c.,  with- 
drawn. 

/3.  Species  without  tentacula?  and  whose  cephalic  en* 
laq^ement  (xenflement)  is  separated  from  the  trunk  by  a 
sort  of  narrow  and  very  distinct  thorax.  (Genus  CUoAlet 

of  Quoy  and  Gaimard.) 

Example,  Clio  (Cliodites)  Cathioeus.  De  Blainville  ob- 
serves that  this  species  ii  too  incompletely  known  to  allow 
of  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  what  it  is:  and  be  even 
thinks  that  it  may  be  identical  with  the  cUo  Auttratie  at 
Bruguifires. 

Pneumodermon. 
Animal  oblong,  subcylindrical,  divided  into  two  very 
distinct  parts,  the  anterior  conical,  the  posterior  ovaL  The 
fins  placed  near  the  separation  of  these  two  parts,  and  pre- 
senting between  them,  and  on  tbe  ventral  aitle,  a  small 
membranous  appendage.  Afouih  at  the  extremi^  of  a  sort 
of  retractile  proboscis,  having  at  its  base,  two  bundles  of 
tentacula,  eaen  terminated  by  a  small  disk  or  sucker.  GUb 
situated  at  the  posterior  put  of  the  body,  and  disposed 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  two  Cs  placed  back  to  back,  OC, 
and  separated  by  two  small  bars.  Vent  on  the  right  end  a 
little  anterior  to  the  gills.  Orifice  of  the  organs  gem- 
ration  in  a  common  tuherol^  situated  at  the  root  of  the  fin 
of  the  r^ht  side.  Sxample,  Pneumodermon  Peronii.  This 
is  about  an  inch  in  lengUi,  and  was  discovered  in  th« 
AHuitie  oesan  by  P«^^,^^  c«Vls^mMl»blished  br 
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CuTier.  I>e  Blainville  founded  hii  ohanctar  upon  many 
weU-preserved  individuals  brought  home  by  loM-  Quoy 
and  Gaimard  from  the  expedition  under  Captain  Fi«ycinet> 
and  Kires  Australasia  as  tbs  kwali^  of  the  sooem. 

CLIO,  raiusasj. 

CUTE'LUO.  {LoinaiGua.} 

CLTrHBROS,  a  market  town,  a  parliamentary  borough, 
and  a  parochial  chapelrv  in  that  part  of  the  parish  of 
Whalley  which  ia  in  the  bi^ur  division  ctf  the  hundred  of 
Blackburn,  and  in  the  northern  division  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster.  216  miles  NJnT.W.  of  London,  and 
26  S.B.  of  Lancaster.  Its  population  in  1831  was  6213, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  employed  in  trade,  and  the  rest  in 
agriculture.  Chtheroe  is  a  borough  by  prescription ;  its 
earliest  known  charter  is  dated  in  the  time  of  Henry  de 
lacy,  who  died  in  1147;  but  it  did  not  send  members  to 
parliament  before  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth.  The  late 
Boundary  Act  extended  the  parliamentary  borough  to  the 
neighbouring  chapelry  of  Down  ham,  and  the  four  town- 
shipe  of  Whalley,  Wiseyall,  Pendleton  cum  Henahorn,  and 
Little  Milton  am  Colooatc^  wd  raduoed  the  two  members 
to  one.  The  town  ii  governed  by  two  bailiffii,  ehosen  an- 
noally  by  the  bn^essea  and  freemen.  Three  oourta  are 
held  here,  vie,  the  eourt^fiaron,  the  eourt-leet,  and  a  court 
of  inquiry,  at  which  the  bailiffs  preside.  Ther  are  held  in 
the  New  Hoot-hall,  a  modem  buildiag  of  Uto  OoUuo  order, 
with  a  spire  sixty-two  foet  high. 

The  name  of  Uiis  town,  or.  as  it  was  aotiently  spelt,  Cli- 
derhaw,  is  descTiptive  of  its  situation,  a  hill  by  the  waters. 
The  family  of  DeLacy,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
built  the  castle,  consisting  merely  of  a  keep,  with  a  tower 
and  arched  gateway,  not  for  a  residency  but  as  a  fortress. 
It  was  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tribute  from 
the  feudatories  within  that  manorial  district,  still  csUed  the 
Honor  of  Qithwoe.  Within  the  walls  by  which  the  castle 
waa  ineloied,  where  a  handsome  house  now  stands  for  the 
bailiil^  Wis  a  chapel  dedio^ed  to  St.  Michael,  which  dis- 
appeared when  the  fortress  was  dismantled  in  1 649.  jPiior 
to  this,  the  Honor  of  Dithooe  had  veitedin  the  orown, 
and  Henry  VI,  after  he  was  deposed,  concealed  himself 
there  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  but  was  diseovMed  by  the 
Talbots  of  Bashall  and  Colebry,  who  carried  him  to  London 
with  bis  legs  bound  to  the  stirrups  of  his  horse.  The  Honor 
of  Clitheroe  was,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  a  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  duchy  Lancaster,  till  Charles  U. 
granted  it  to  General  Monk.  Duke  of  Albemarle^  team 
whom  it  has  deaomded  to  the  present  proprietor,  the  Dnke 
of  BucclAch. 

The  church  of  Clitheroe  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a 
fine  Saxon  arch  between  the  nave  and  choir ;  it  is  dedicated 
to  St  Michael,  the  patron  of  the  castle  church.  The  livii^ 
is  a  perpetual  curacy  under  Whalley,  of  which  Eaii  Howe 
is  patron.  Among  the  menuinentatfr  this  ehureh  is  a  brass 
plate  to  the  memonr  of  Dr.  John  Webster,  the  astrologer, 
who  obtained  celebrity  by  detecting  the  impoaitions  of 
witchcraft  in  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of^  the  incum- 
bents was  the  Rev.  James  King,  whose  son  cireumDavigated 
the  globe  with  Captain  Cook.  The  Roman  Catholics,  the 
independent  dissenten,  and  the  methodists,  have  places  <^ 
worship,  with  Sunday-schools  attached,  in  which  nwly  700 
children  are  instructed.  Contiguous  to  the  churchyard  is 
a  grammar -school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Philip  and 
Mary  in  1554,  at  tiie  recommendation  of  Bishop  ^dgman, 
who  drew  up  the  statutes.  Its  concerns  are  managed  by 
six  govem«B,  who  appoint  the  master  and  usher,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  income  is 
422/.  %g,  SfL,  arising  from  the  reotwial  tithes  of  the  parish 
of  Almondbnry,  uid  lands  and  mesiui^  in  Yorkdiue. 
Iliers  are  twei^  sehdazs,  who  are  educed  in  the  dasslos, 
and  writing  antTarithmetiei  by  whom  an  annual  remtuiera- 
tion  is  maoe  to  the  masters,  under  tiie  name  of  a  cock- 
penny  ;  besides  which  fbes,  the  salary  of  the  head  master  is 
WOL,  and  of  the  under  master  lOOA  The  rooms  of  the 
nammar-sohool  have  been  used  ainoe  1816  aa  a  church 
Sunday-8cho(^  in  which  860  children  are  initrueted  tm  the 
Madras  system. 

Clitheroe  was  until  recently  a  place  of  little  trade ;  but 
extensive  print  works  and  cotton  manu&ctories  have  been 
established,  which,  along  with  the  lime-kilns,  find  ample 
employment  for  the  increasing  population.  The  neighbour- 
oood  abounds  with  limestone,  for  which  there  is  a  great 
demand,  as  it  can  now  be  convOTod  by  water  to  any  part  of 
Ihe  kii^doBL  The  howaa  of  CMthwfw  an  built  of  atime^ 


the  streets  axe  wdl  paved,  and  the  t£wn  is  well  supplied 
with  water  from  springs.  There  has  been  a  Weekly  market 
^m  the  time  of  the  Conquest  It  is  now  held  on  Tue«day, 
diough  Saturday  is  the  day  for  the  chartered  market. 
Every  alternate  week  there  is  a  cattle  market  Fairs  are  held 
Manuk  24  and  July  21.  for  hmned  cattle  and  woollen  cloth ; 
and  the  fourth  mturdsy  after  Michaelmas-day  for  cattle, 
horses  and  woollens.  (CtmmiunieaHm  fivm  Lattauhirt.) 
CLITHON.  [Nbritidji.] 
CUTUS,  or  CLEITUS.  [Aikxaitobr  IH.} 
CLIVE,  ROBERT,  LORD,  was  bom  on  the  2dth  o. 
September,  1725,  at  Styche,  near  Market  Drayton,  Shrop- 
shire. His  family  was  respectable,  but  poor.  He  was  sent 
to  several  schools,  but  distinguished  himself  in  all  of  them 
rather  by  a  love  of  mischief  and  a  fbarleas  disposition  than 
by  any  aptitude  or  love  for  learninf^  He  was  sent  to  India, 
and  arrived  at  Madras,  in  the  civil  service,  as  a  writer,  in 
1744.  Three  years  afier  he  quitted  the  civil  service  of  the 
Company  for  the  military,  which  suited  him  much  better. 
In  1748  he  distinguish^  himself  at  the  si^e  of  Pondi- 
cheny.  and  shortlv  after  at  the  taking  of  Devi-Ootta,  in 
Tai^ore.  on  which  occasion  his  auperior  officer  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  Company  and  British 
government  Coming  into  contact  wiUi  the  French  (with 
whom,  and  not  with  the  natives  of  India,  the  main  struggle 
lay)  he  beat  them  under  their  veteran  commanders.  Ta» 
taking  of  Areot  and  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  British 
there,  were  chiefly  owing  to  this  young  and  comparatively 
inexperienced  officer.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1 753  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  was  highly  complimented  1^ 
the  Directory  of  the  East  India  Comjpany.  In  1755  he  went 
again  to  India  as  governor  of  Fort  St  David,  and  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  king's  service.  Soon  aftoi 
his  arrival,  in  conjunction  with  the  naval  commanders, 
Watson  and  Pooock,  he  reduced  the  dangerous  pirate 
Ai^ria,  taking  Qheriidi  bis  capital,  and  alt  his  treasures. 
In  the  meantime  the  nabob  Siyah-u-Dowhth  had  attacked 
the  British,  deployed  tboir  fltotoiies,  and  barbarously 
thrown  vart  ot  his  priaonera  into  the  memorable  *Blaok 
Hole'  01  Caleutta.  Colonel  CUve  wu  th«i,  aepording  ,to 
the  admission  of  all  parties,  the  main  stav  and  only  hope 
of  the  British  in  InouL  He  sailed  at  once  with  Admiral 
Watson  to  Calcutta,  took  Feat  St  William,  it  January. 
1757,  and  following  up  his  advantages,  thoroughly  defoated 
and  disorganized  the  Bujah's  army.  Clive's  victories  led 
to  a  peace  highly  advantageous  to  the  British  power  in 
India,  which  before  this  event  was  dwindling  to  nothing. 
A  series  of  intrigues  and  recriminations  followed:  Clive 
accused  Dowlah  of  being  wht^ly  devoted  to  the  French 
interests, — as  acruel  tyrant  over  bii  subjects,—*  man  with- 
out honour,  in  whom  there  could  be  no  foith  or  confidence. 
On  Uie  other  sido  it  was  urged  that  Clive,  insa^ible  of 
power,  influffn"**,  and  wealth,  bad  ftom  the  beginuing  de- 
termined to  dethroie  that  Nabob— that  with  uus  view  he 
had.  engaged  in  iiUriguea  with  Meer  Jaffio;  one  of  the  Nar 
bob's  ofiwera,  and  intb  Omichund,  a  Qentoo  mwefaant, 
whom,  it  was  said,  he  afterwards  defrauded.  In  lUl  these 
transactions  the  observation  of  the  rigid  rule  of  right  is  not 
to  be  expected  on  either  side.  Qive  s  bueineas  was  to  ad- 
vance the  British  power  in  India,  and  the  Nabob  happened 
to  be  at  once  an  impediment  in  his  way,  and  a  cruel  tyrant, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  country.  The  war  that  ensued  was 
short  and  brilliant  for,  with  a '  handfUl  of  men,*  Clive  gained 
the  greatVictory  of  Plasiey,  and,  on  the  next  day,  entering 
Muiahedabad  in  triumph,  installed  Meer  Jalfier,  who  took 
the  style  of  JaffiovAli-Cawn,  in  the  place  of  Biqah-u-Dow- 
lah.  The  deposed  Nabob  was  soon  taken,  and  privately 
put  to  death  by  Meer  Jaffier's  son.  The  new  Nabob  gave 
Clive  a  jaghire,  or  grant  of  land,  whioih  was  laid  to  produce 
27,000/.  per  annum.  CUn  baing  made  govamor  of  Cil- 
outta,  held  the  ohief  command  th«n,  and  tiirough  the  rest 
of  British  Bengal,  for  about  two  years. 

In  1759  he  &stroyed  a  formidable  Dutch  armament  sent 
against  Bengal  In  1760  ho  returned  to  England,  where 
he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Company,  and 
was  created  by  government  an  Irish  Peer,  under  tlK  title 
of  L(nd  Clive,  Baron  of  Plaasey.  Ho  was  returned  to  par- 
liament for  Shrewsbury,  and  kept  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  till  his  death.  In  pohtics  he  was  rathev  liberal, 
being  what  was  then  called  a  '  moderate  Whig,* — ^but  he 
exercised  a  jmdigious  influence  on  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. Speaking  of  his  title  of  Lord,  he  .says,  in  a  let^ 
to  hia  IMHid  lUor  GaniM,  *  iMfat' Gi^t^<^^ 
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•a  in)  arriTal  in  England,  in  all  probability  I  should  have 
been  an  Snglish  Peer  instead  of  an  Irish  one,  vith  the  pro- 
mise of  a  nd  riband.  I  knoTr  I  could  have  bought  the 
title  (which  is  usual),  but  that  I  was  above,  and  the  honours 
I  have  obtained  are  free  and  voluntary.* 

After  Olive's  departure,  the  afiairs  of  India  fell  into  an 
apparently  hopdess  state  of  oonfUaion,  and  he  was  once 
more  sent  out  (in  1764)  as  the  only  man  at  dl  likel^r  to 
zeuieva  them.  Bafbre  this  bat  employment  he  received 
Um  order  of  the  Bath,  and  vai  pnnnoted  to  the  rank  of 
m^JoTfUWraL  In  ipite  of  dissenaionH  and  intrigues,  and 
•n  almoct  genatal  opposition  on  the  part  the  employe*  of 
the  Company,  hofli  civil  and  military,  he  set  things  in  order, 
■ad  gave  seonri^  to  that  broad  basis  on  vhich  the  British 
pown  has  bem  sinca  raised  in  India.  He,  however,  made 
many  enenues,  whose  influence  he  felt  a  few  years  later. 

He  returned  from  India  on  the  14th  of  July,  1767.  with  a 
constitution  thoroi^hly  sbatiared.  ,  He  was  received  with 
the  greatest  distinction.  ?ive  years  later  (in  1772)  his  pro- 
ceemngs  in  India  were  made  the  subject  of  severe  animad- 
version in  parliament,  and  out  of  doors;  and  in  1773  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  than.  The  chaigeg  presented  to  the  House 
vera  most  aerions,  involving  even  a  charge  of  forgery ;  but 
on  ihe  great  debate,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  the  comint  was 
nanowed  into  a  motion  made  by  Colonel  Burgoyne,  and 
seconded  by  Sir  William  HeFedith— '  That  in  ue  acquisi- 
tion of  his  wealth  3>>rd  dive  had  abused  the  powers  with 
which  he  was  intrusted.* 

This  motion  was  rejected,  and,  at  five  o'clock  m  the 
morning,  a  resolution  was  passed—'  That  Lord  CUve  had 
rendered  great  and  praise-wtnihy  services  to  his  country.' 
He  was  thus  acquitted,  but  the  course  of  the  trial  was  a 
prooess'of  torture  to  his  proud  spirit,  nor  was  the  form  of 
the  acquittal  altogether  satisfbctoty.  He  never  held  up  his 
head  again,  and  tovanU  the  end  of  the  IbUowing  year  he 
eommitted  suicide.  Soon  after  his  first  antml  in  uidia,  in 
conNqnenoe  of  a  painful  disorder,  he  aeenstomed  himself 
to  take  opium,  the  pwniciouB  dosei  of  which  he  gradually 
increased.  After  his  last  arrival  in  England,  he  suffered 
from  a  compUcation  of  disorders,  and,  to  alleviate  the  an- 
guish of  the  gall-stones,  he  swallowed  opium  in  greater 

?uantities  than  ever.  His  death  took  place  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  1774,  at  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  shortly 
after  ctunpleting  his.forty-ninth  year.  (Life  n/Bobert  Lord 
Clive,  ewect^  fi-om  the  Family  P(^>ert,  byMajor- 
Oeneral  Sir  John  Malcolm,  3  vols.  8vo^  1836.) 

CUVTNA,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  &mily 
Scaritida^  and  section  (reodephaga.  The  technical  chor- 
Taeters  are  : — body  elongate,  somewhat  cylindrical ;  an- 
tenna moniliform,  the  basal  joints  rather  long  (the  first 
longest),  the  remaiiiing  j<mits  short  and  roundel ;  palpi 
with  the  tarminal  joint  long  uid  pointed ;  mentum  trilo- 
bate ;  th(»mx  nearly  square ;  anterior  tibite  broad  and  com- 
pressad,  with  two  notches  extwnally,  Iwvlng  three  long, 
pointed,  tooth-like  processes;  the  intormediate  pair  of  1^ 
with  one  of  these  external  processes  on  the  tibia. 

Dejean  incccporates  with  this  genus  that  qf  Dyiohirius, 
but  we  think  without  sufficient  reason. 

Ihese  insects  are  of  small  size,  and  live  under  stones  in 
damp  situations,  partioularly  on  the  manins  of  rivers,  lakes, 
&c ;  their  dentated  anterior  tibifls  enwua  them  to  burrow 
like  the  Lamellicom  beetles. 

Of  Uie  genus  CUvina  bat  ftv  spedes  sn  lAown.  In 
England  there  are  two ;  the  mora  common  is  Clivina/Mtor 
(or  C.  armuria  of  some  authors).  Ihis  species  is  ratfaor 
mwe  than  thrae-sixteHiau  of  an  indi  in  leugtb,  and  of  a 
black  or  brown  colour;  the  legs,  antennn,  and  palpi,  are 
reddish,  (^mna  eotSarUt  the  other  British  species,  is  rather 
less  than  the  one  jntt  described.  It  is  blsclc,  ud  has 
ehesnut-red  dytra,  sometimes  with  a  blaok  dash  on  the 
suture. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Dyschirius  is  distinguished  from 
those  of  Clivina  principally  by  their  having  the  thorax  glo- 
bular, the  terminal  jomt  of  the  palpi  thiclur  in  proportion, 
and  somewhat  sacurifbrm.  The  body  is  genenuly  shorter 
«  proportion,  and  more  convex,  or  less  cylindrical;  they 
rfie  almost  always  of  a  tausy  metallic  colour,  wher^  the 
Qweies  of  Clivina  axe  black  or  brown,  and  without  any  ra»- 
tuliehue. 

Of  the  genus  Dyschirius  between  twenty  and  thirty  species 
am  known.  Their  habits  are  much  like  those  itf  the  genus 
Caivin^  but  thqr  aiv  \fm  frequently  ftnind  under  stuies. 


and  often  make  cylindrical  burrows  in  the  ground  in  bahlB 
at  the  margin  of  rivers  or  other  pieces  of  water.  Upwards 
of  twelve  species  inhabit  this  coimtry,  the  largest  or  which 
is  scarcelv  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

CL0A'(^,  laree  arched  drains,  formed  under  the  streets 
of  some  antient  Roman  cities.  The  most  remarkable  were 
the  eknce  of  Rome,  lai^e  portions  of  iHbieh  still  remain  in 
exedlent  repair.  These  eloacee  are  doubtleas  of  high  anti- 
quttf.  and  tradition  assigns  their  origin  to  the  time  of  the 
first  I^rqmn  (Livy,  L  38).  According  to  Livr  (v.  55)  the 
chief  subterranean  passages  originally  fbllowed  the  lines  of 
the  streets  and  public  plues,  but  in  the  hurry  of  rebuilding 
the  city  after  the  Gallic  invasion,  the  old  lines  of  streets 
were  neglected,  and  the  houses  were  often  built  across  the 
drains. 

The  cloacte  of  Rome  consisted  of  several  Imuiches,  which 
ran  in  the  low  parts  between  the  hills ;  these  branches  fell 
into  one  very  large  arched  drain,  constructed  of  solid  blocks 
of  stone,  called  the  CSoaca  Maxima,  said  to  have  be^n  built 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus  (Livy,  i.  56),  and  repaired,  in  latter 
times,  by  Gate  the  Censor  and  his  colleague  in  office.  A 
portion  of  this  doaca  is  visible  near  the  Arch  of  Janus.  It 
was  formeriy  continued  towards  the  Tibw,  passing  bv  the 
Corinthian  peripteral  temple,  called  the  Iwiple  of  Vesta, 
close  to  whicn  it  terminated  in  the  Tiber,  at  a  point  believed 
to  be  the  Pulchrum  LitCus,  so  called  from  the  sides  of  ihe 
river  having  a  walled  embankment,  with  steps.  The  arched 
drain  of  the  Cloaca  Maxmia  is  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  thirty 
high  (these  dimensions  include  the  masonry) ;  with  three 
arches  in  contact  one  within  another:  in  some  parts  there 
are  raised  paths  along  the  sides  of  the  cloaca;  and  in  the 
walls  are  stone  brackets  to  support  the  ends  of  the  waste 
pipes  of  the  fi}untains.  Niebuhr  says  that  the  innermost 
vault  forms  a  semicircle  18  palms*  in  width,  and  of  the 
same  height.  Ihis  vault  is  inclosed  within  a  second,  aod 
this  agam  within  a  third.  Um  stone  empbTed,  called 
peperino,  is  a  greenish  stone  with  black  qweks.  The  blocks 
sre  71  palms  long  and  41  high.  The  same  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Cloaca  Maxima  was  only  constructed  to 
drain  the  Velabrum  and  the  v^ley  of  the  Circus  Maxim  us. 
iMiMt.  Some.)  In  the  Tear  1742  a  part  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  was  discovered  in  tne  Forum,  at  the  depth  of  thirr>' 
feet  frtmi  the  surfoce,  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  lu 
the  part  which  is  seen  near  the  Temple  of  Janus.  (Nardini, 
p.  210,  lib.  v.,  cap.  vii.,  r^o  viii.)  Niebuhr,  on  tlie  au- 
thority of  Ficaroni.  says  it  was  constructed  of  trav^ino 
stone,  and  he  thinks  it  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  pepe- 
rino construction.  The  only  cloacea  or  drains*  for  a  city 
'^ch  can  be  compared  with  the  cloacffi  of  Rome,  are  the 
sewers  of  London;  and  no  city  in  the  vodd  is  better  pro- 
vided with  this  valuable  and  healthy  convenience. 

Ihe  maintenance  of  the  Bomen  cloacm  was  originally  the 
business  of  the  censors,  but  aftwwards  bdoi^ed  to  the. 
cediles;  Agrippa,  duringhis  mdileship,  made  numerous 
large  doacsa,  of  which  Tliny  (xxxvi.  15)  has  spoken  in 
terms  of  unbounded  admiration.  Ihe  emperors  created 
officers  called  curatores  cloacarum.  The  city  of  Pompeii 
had  cloacte  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  cloaca  is  doubtful.  Festus 
derives  it  from  the  verb  coUvo,  *  to  wash  together,'  or 


CLOCK.  [Horology:] 
CLODIUS  PU'BLIUS,  a  Roman  patrician,  the  son  of 
Appius,  first  became  notorious  far  introducing  himseUC  in 
the  disguise  a  woman,  into  CBsar^s  house  during  the 
celebradon  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea.  For  this 
offence  he  was  tried,  but,  by  the  help  of  his  hirelings  and 
d^endoita,  and  bjr  bribing  the  juoices,  he  was  acquitted. 
(Cicero,  Ep.  ad  AUtc,  i.  12.  16.)  Cicero,  who  was  called  to 
^ve  evidence  on  this  trial,  made  a  very  unfavourable  state- 
ment respecting  his  character,  for  which  Qodius  never  for- 
gave bim.  It  was  chiefly  in  order  to  revenge  himself  on  so 
formidable  an  enemy,  thatClodius  took  measures  to  qiiaJify 
himself  for  the  office  of  tribune  <tf  the  people:  wiu  this 
view  he  got  himself  adopted  into  a  plebeian  ftimily,  though 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  not  without  the  help  ol 
Cnsar  and  Pbmpw.  No  sooner  was  he  elected  tribune 
than  he  applied  ail  his  we^ies  to  elbot  the  ruin  of  Cicero. 
[C1CBKO.J 

In  B.  c.  57,  irbm.  Lentulus'-'had.  j^^^fll^  befiure  the 
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MMte  »  vropOMd  to  reeal  Cioero  from  baniabnMUt,  a  day 
wu  fixed  tat  taking  the  lenw  <tf  the  people.  Fabnoaoi, 
ooe  of  the  tribonea,  Vbo  &youred  theoauae  of  Cicero,  endea- 
TDuied  to  poaaesa  the  pkee  of  aaaamUy  with  mned  men, 
but  it  had  been  preoecnpied  by  Oodina.  An  eikeounter 
fcllowod,  in  which  Clodius  waa  victorious,  «ad  followed  up 
oia  adTantage  bv  massacring  a  oonnderable  number  of  per- 
aona.  Milo  undertook  to  prosecute  him  far  these  outrages, 
but  it  iraa  useless  to  proceed  in  tike  regular  manner  against 
a  man  vho  em^oyed  bodies  oi  gladiators  in  his  defence. 
Milo  aocordingly  provided  himaeu  in  a  similar  vay,  and 
the  two  pvties  had  frequent  eiUM;ements  in  the  streets  of 
Rome.  When  Cicero  was  recalba  from  exile,  a  question 
was  raised,  whether  the  ground  on  which' his  house  had 
stood,  and  his  proper^,  which  had  been  alienated  to  reli- 
gious uses,  should  be  restored  to  him  or  not.  Clodius  made 
a  vdiement  neeeh  against  the  restoration;  but  the  point 
hong  deoidea  in  Gmoo's  ltomr»  enraged  Glodiua  b^wnd 
all  bonnda,  and  he  made  an  attempt  on  Cioero*a  life.  He 
eontrived  to  acreen  hinuelf  from  another  trial,  whidt  ha 
apprehended,  Ijr  getting  faiiaactf  elected  aodile;  and  no 
sooner  was  Hilo  s  trflraneship  eiqpired,  than  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  oiiGunutance  to  prosecute  him  for  acts  of  vio- 
lence, (^eero  appeared  in  defence  of  Milo,  who  was 
acquitted.  In  b.  c.  S2,  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
pratorship.  Shortly  after,  Milo,  in  his  way  from  Rome 
to  Lanuvium,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  met  Clodius 
returning  from  his  country  seat  at  Aricia.  The  meeting 
appears  to  have  been  accidental ;  but,  through  the  offici- 
ousness  of  a  gladiator  in  Milo's  retinue,  a  my  ensued,  in 
which  Qodiua  received  a  severe  wound.  He  was  carried 
into  an  inn  at  BoviUea,  to  be  attended  to ;  but  Milo,  wish- 
ing his  men  to  make  the  most  of  their  victory*  Clodius  was 
drwaedeut  of  t^  inn,  and  killed  in  the  hi^i-nad.  ( Appian, 
De^lLf^.  u.  439.)  Mikt  was  tried  for  the  murder,  and 
(Scero  spoke,  thou^  ineffectually,  in  his  defence.  Milo 
withdrew  before  his  condemnation,  and  retired  into  exile  at 
Massilia  (Marseilles).  (Cicero,  Ep.  ad  AtHcunt^  Pro  Mi- 
lone,  Pro  Domo  Sua  ;  Rutarch,  ttfe  of  Cicero.) 

CLOGHBR.  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Ar- 
magh in  Ireland.  This  diocese  emlmtces  the  greater  part 
of  the  coun^  of  Fmnauagh,  and  the  whole  of  Monagnan, 
and  extends  into  portions  of  Donegal,  l^rone,  and  Louth ; 
lU  length  is  76  miles  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  breadth  25  miles 
from  N.  to  8.  It  contains  4&  parishes,  constituting  an 
equal  number  of  benefices,  being  the  only  diooese  in  lie- 
land  in  which  these  divisons  coincide.  The  chapter  con&ists 
of  dean,  precentor,  ohancelkv.  awhdeacon,  and  five  pre- 
bendariea.  In  1798  there  wer%  in  thia  diooeae  49  cdiumies 
^  the  Satabtisbment  In  1884  the  numbers  were — 
diurchea  of  the  EstaUiafament.  61 ;  Roman  Catholic  ditto, 
81 ;  Fkesbyterian  houses  ol  wcnahip,  33;  and  other  places 
of  Protestant  and  dissenting  worship,  35.  In  the  same 
year  the  gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  399,349 ;  of 
whom  thve  were  104,359  members  of  the  Established 
Church ;  260,241  Roman  Catholics ;  34,623  Presbyterians ; 
and  26  Ptotestant  diasentOTs  of  other  denominations ;  being 
in  the  proportion  of  4  Potestants  of  all  denominations  to 
7h  Roman  Catholics  nearly.  There  were  at  the  same  time 
in  the  diooese  594  daily  schools,  educating  39,102  young 
persons,  being  in  the  propMtion  of  9^  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  under  daily  inatmction,  m  which  respect 
Qogber  atands  sixth  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of 
these  scthools  72  were  in  connection  with  the  National 
Boaid  itf  Sdncaticai,  bcdng  in  the  ^oportaon  of  1  to  6}. 

Clogher,  from  which  the  bishopric  takes  its  name,  is  a 
small  town  in  the  berony  eg  Caogher,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  so  called,  it  is  saicC  a  gt^den  stone  (CZocA  oir) 
fonneriy  consnhed  htfe  for  oracular  answers  by  tbeDruida. 
It  is  Htuated  on  the  Launy,  a  feeder  of  the  Blackwater,  and 
formerly  returned  two  membere  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
The  cathedral  is  the  parish  church.  The  bishop's  palace,  a 
handsome  edifice,  with  an  extensive  park,  is  adjoining. 

Saint  Patrick  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of 
CSogfaer,  where  Jocelyn  reports  that  he  founded  a  see  before 
the  erection  of  the  church  of  Armagh  in  a.  d.  444.  Mac- 
cartin,  the  diseiple  of  Patrick,  built  a  cell  and  monastery  here 
before  his  death  in  506.  ^rior  to  this  time,  Qogher  had 
been  the  seat  of  tlM  pet^  prinoss  of  Errigal,  a  toritoty 
vUeh  now  gives  its  name  to  a  nnghboiuring  parish.  The 
eborebinwxdmflt  A.Dk  1041,  and  again  in  1899,by  Inriiop 
Mathew  Mae^Jattnaaidh,  who  enriehed  it  with  bdb,  and 
wioos  Talnablaa;  and  waiOr  n  oenlEnqr  afto^  bybisht^ 
Arttwr  Mtfrfiamwl,  flw  femur  building  having  been  d»- 


sm>yed  by  fire,  togedur  with  the  cell  of  Ibeoaitin,  the  Mo- 
nastery of  the  Virgin,  two  ehsfelst  and  tiurty-two  otnsc 
houses*  including  the  episcopal  court.  The  &Bt  Protfwtant 
advaneed  to  this  see  waa  IfileB  Mararii,  in  1570:  he  vai 
afterwards  arehbidiop  of  Cash^  to  which  he  was  translated 
in  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  the  impovwished  state 
of  Cloghar  about  this  time.  The  see  waa  afterwardsgreatly 
enriched  by  a  giant  of  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  CHTi^^ier. 
annexed  to  Uitf  bishop  by  kiug  James  I.,  in  whose  reign 
its  revenues  were  returned  at  toe  laige  sum  in  those  da]v 
of  700/.  per  annum.  Among  the  names  of  the  more  recent 
bishops  of  Clogher  are  those  of  Spotliswood,  liMly*  Boyle, 
and  Doctor  Sterne,  the  munificent  founder  of  the  Univer 
sity  Printing-house  in  Dublin. 

By  the  3rd  and  4th  Will.  IV.,  c.  37,  Clf^her,  as  soon  as 
vacant,  becomes  united  with  the  archdiocese  of  Arnu«;h. 

(Ware's  Bi»hop*  ;  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Ma^  tif  Ire- 
land; Raportt  w  OmtmitHoMrM.') 

GLOOHNAKILTY,  a  borough  town  in  the  barony  of 
East  Carberry  and  emu^  <tf  Cork»  in  Ireland;  aituatea  on 
a  channel  aMut  a  mile  from  the  harbour  of  Clwbnakil^, 
but  without  navigation  tat  vessels  of  more  than  wirty  tons. 
The  charter  of  the  corporation,  bearing  date  5th  May,  1  Ith 
James  I.,  (1613)  was  procured  bv  Sir  Richard  Boyle, 
the  first  patron  of  the  boroi^h,  and  in  great  measure  the 
founder  of  the  town.  By  the  constitution  of  the  cwporation, 
the  power  to  nominate  to  all  offices  was  vested  in  the  patron, 
whose  representative,  the  earl  of  Shannon,  accordingly 
received  15,000/.  at  the  union,  as  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  franchise,  by  which  the  bnough  had  fiirmerly  re- 
turned two  members  to  the  Irish  parbament  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  preeeut  town  has  been  built  since  the  year 
1790,  about  whicn  time  a  rapid  im|Kovemait  took  place  in 
trade  of  all  kinds.  Previous  to  thi8»  moat  artieletttof  eon- 
sumption  were  purchased  by  retail  fimn  Cork  Bandon ; 
but  the  erection  of  quays  uid  extensive  stores,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  treated  an  independent 
market,  and  made  this  part  the  pmnt  of  extxot  of  heavy 
goods  for  flw  suironndii^  county.  About  the  same  time 
It  became  the  most  frequented  unen  and  yam  market  in 
that  district  The  manu&cture  of  linen  was  also  carried 
on  to  a  considenible  extent,  as  well  as  the  brewing  business. 
Like  Bandon,  in  the  same  district,  the  town  is  now  declining 
both  in  trade  and  population.  Where  600  persons  for- 
merly had  employment  not  more  than  150  are  now  at  work. 
The  only  traae  now  carried  on  is  a  small  manufccture  of 
cotton  and  expcvt  of  oom. 

The  sovneign  is  the  nominee  of  the  patron.  The  re- 
corder and  senesdial.  the  latter  with  a  eonrt  haviiw  juris* 
diction  to  the  amount  10^  Irish,  are  nominated  by  him 
also.  The  sovueign's  ooort of  lennd  is  disoontinued;  but 
there  are  petty  sessions  hdd  here  by  the  ooon^  justices, 
severe^,  and  recoider. 

The  public  buildings  are,  a  church*  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  barrack,  a  court-house,  and  a  county  bridewell. 
The  clupel,  wected  by  subscription,  is  a  handsome  building. 
In  1815  the  number  of  houses  was  estimated  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Toinisend  at  586,  and  of  inhabitants  at  4688.  In  1821 
the  numbers  w»e -houses  inhabited,  640;  inhabitants, 
4033;  which,  in  1831,  had  decreased  to^  houses  681.  in- 
habitants 3B07.  In  1834  there  wcsw  in  the  parish  of 
Kilgariff,  in  which  (Hoghnakilty  is  situated,  14  schools, 
educating  823  yoimg  persons.  Of  these  schools  two  were 
in  connection  with  the  Board  oS  National  Education. 
{Reportt    CommenoTtert ;  Stat.  Surv.  t/Co.  Cork.) 

CLOISTSR.  from  die  Ang^o43azon  cUurtji  or  duyceji, 
adi^ted  from  tlie  Latin  ofaiMAwm,  a  place  inclosed  or  shut 
up.  The  term  is  more  particularly  iq^pUed  to  the  covered 
welk  w  inelomre  which  was  the  usual  i^pendage  of  our 
antient  monasteries,  where  the  religious  met  to  converse 
and  take  umdse.  In  a  more  general  sense,  cloister  is 
used  for  a  monastery  at  lai^  whether  of  monks  or  nuns, 
the  inmates  being  inclosed  or  shut  up  from  the  world.  The 
German  word  '  Kloster'  retains  this  original  signification. 

CLONFERT,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam, 
in  Ireland.  The  diocese  occupies  the  S3,  portion  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  and  extends  partially  into  the  borders  of 
Roscommon  and  King's  Coun^,  ctcatching  east  to  west 
about  30  miles,  and  north  to  aooA  about  85  miles.  It  eon* 
tains  38  parishes,  cmistitnting  eleven  benefleei.  The  chap- 
ter oonasts  of  a  dean,  arehdeaeon,  treasurar,  and  nine  pre- 
bendarias.  In  1798  Amm  were  in  ClonAft^lo  duirokes  of 
the  EatablishmenL  In  18a4B%KiiBittMaj<yOMjTOies 
€rtb0Bstabli8h»an^l8;  Koman  Gatlulia  dittos and 
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•tfaer  places  of  PntoBtMit  and  diawnting  wtmhip,  5.  Id 
the  latter  jear,  the  grou  population  of  this  dioceu  was 
123.648,  of  whmn  then  wen  4,761  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church;  119,082  Roman  Catholics;  2  Preabyte- 
liana,  and  3  otho;  Protestant  diisentors;  being  in  the 
]vororti(m  of  one  Protestant  of  whatever  denomination,  to 
2A  Roman  Catholics  nearly.  There  vare  at  the  same  time 
in  the  cUooese  111  schools,  ediu»tuiK  6|656  young  pwsons, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  fi^  or  very  near^  7  per  iwnt  of 
the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  iu  which 
respect  Clcrafert  stands  twenty-second  among  the  thirty- 
two  dioceses  of  Ireland,  and  is  on  a  par  with  the  diocese  of 
Ross.  Qf  these  schools,  7  are  in  oonnection  with  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
one  tonxtMo. 

Clonibrt.  from  whi^  the  diooass  takes  its  mune,  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  barony  of  Lonffford,  and  county  oi  Galway. 
The  name  of  the  place  signifies  a  vondoiAil  den,  or  place 
of  retirement  It  stands  on  an  isolated  heigjht  surrounded 
^  bogs,  midway  between  Shannon  Bridge  and  i^recourt 
There  is  no  town  nw  village  of  any  consequence.  The  ruins 
of  the  old  cathedral  are  still  standing.  The  episec^ 
house  was  buUt  in  1640  by  Bishop  Dawson. 

An  abbey  was  founded  here  by  St.  Brendan,  the  fellow- 
student  of  St.  Brendan  of  Birr,  a.  d.  556.  In  his  time,  the 
cathedral,  which  was  formerly  &mous  fiv  its  seven  altars, 
was  first  founded.  Monenius,  who  died  571,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Brendan,  was  the  first  bishop.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  piety,  and  in  1161  his  lemaioswere  here 
deposited  in  a  separate  shrine.  Roland  Lynch,  who  sue- 
oeeded  to  this  see  in  1603,  was  also  bish(^  of  Kilmacdua^ 
a  neighbouring  dioeese,  which  hsa  ever  since  been  held  in 
eommendam  with  Caoiil^  By  the  8rd  and  4th  of  WilL 
IV.,  oa^  37,  i  181,  the  united  biduprio  of  CUmftct  and 
Kilmacauagh,  as  soon  as  vacant,  is  to  merge  into  the  joint 
see  of  Killuoe  and  Kilfenora. 

(Ware's ^t«Aop*;  Beaufort'sHjimoMrq/'a Aflqpy/n&Md; 
Report*  of  Coamittiontrt,) 

CLONMBL,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of  Timwmry, 
in  Ireland ;  situated  ohie%  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Suir,  in  the  barony  of  I&  and  Offa  East,  in  the  county  of 
TippfKary,  and  partly  on  Moore  and  Long  Islands  in  the 
same  river,  in  the  barony  of  Upperthird  and  county  of 
Waterford;  108  nules  from  Dublm;  52°  19'  N.  laL.  and  7' 
43  W.  loi^.  The  limits  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act  include 
only  361  statute  acres,  oomprising  the  town  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  with  the  islands.  A  population  of  about 
1000  are  esdvded  fay  die  new  boondary  hn^  whioh  cuts  off 
many  mean  cahioa  in  the  suburbs. 

CummBl  11  a  place  of  oohsidBnUe  antiaui^.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  walled  by  the  Danes.  Otno  de  Grandisou, 
who  had  a  grant  of  Tipperary,  and  a  oonsidecaUe  portion  of 
Cork,  was  me  first  English  possessor.  He  fbnndad  a  Fran- 
ciscan Friary  bere,  a.  d.  1269. 

Clonmel,  from  its  situation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  pale, 
was  a  convenient  station  for  assembling  on  any  emeigency. 
The  town  appears  to  have  oontinued  faithful  to  the  crown 
until  the  retwUioQ  in  fkvour  of  Simnel  and  Warbeck.  A 
disposition  to  revolt  was  also  manifested  by  the  inhabitants 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1641,  Clonmel  declared  for  the  Roman  Oatholie 
cause.  Clonmel  continued  a  atrong  haiii  of  the  ultra 
Roman  CathoUo  interest  until  Uia  end  of  the  war,  and  made 
a  good  defenos  apinst  (Barnwell,  who  besieged,  and  flnalfar 
took  U  in  16M.  Oonmfll  Vas  new  dismantled,  but  eonti- 
nned  to  adhere  to  the  losiiw  party  until  efter  the  eonduslon 
of  the  wars  of  the  revolution  by  the  tnatj  of  lioAriok. 
Few  antiquities  remain:  a  nto-house  at  one  md  of  the 
main  street  is  the  only  part  of  the  old  works  standing. 

The  town  ii  governed  under  charter  of  the  5th  July,  6th 
James  L  The  oorporation  consists  of  the  mayor,  five  biu^ 
gesses,  and  oommonalty;  and  is  one  at  tfadee  subjest  to 
l^e  regulation  of  the  *  new  rules*  of  the  35th  Charles  U. 
The  patronage  is  in  the  ftmily  of  Buwall.  Prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  same  nmOy  had  also  the 
return  of  the  member  fbr  the  borough.  The  assises  for  the 
county  of  Tipperary  are  held  here  twice  a  year;  petty  ses- 
sions for  the  same  county,  which  do  not  take  cogniiauoe  of 
,  any  matters  arising  in  uie  town  or  UbextiaB,  are  held  ones 
a  ihrtai^L  The  mayor's  voeklT  court  has  juriidietioD 
to  the  anaouut  of  loi.  bish.  liia  eonrt,  is  wUeh  die 
m^or  bIbo  piesidea,  has  nuUmited  jurisdietSon  in  eivi^ 
but  mnw  in  criminal  notten.  This  oourt  has  fUlsn  into 
dinse  fron  die  heavy  tttm^  duty  on  Uw  sdmissinii  of  «k- 


tomeys  to  i^aetis*  in  it  Then  is  n»  eorpontion  gaol,  but 

a  county  gaol,  houM  of  correction,  and  icrshalsea,  Hie 
corporation  has  no  tninunal  jurisdiction.  The  property  of 
the  corptHution  has  been  mismanaged.  Their  estate,  oi 
4800  Irish  acrcs,  produoes  only  416/.  13i.  lUi^  pet  annum. 
Many  of  the  leaser  under  which  it  is  at  present  held  have 
been  executed  lately,  some  of  them  to  the  patron,  at  an 
under  value.  There  are  twelve  monthly  &iis,  ton  of  them 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  patron ;  and  marketft  twice 
a  week.  (Report  CammunonerM  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion* in  Ireland.) 

The  present  condition  and  appeatanoe  of  the  town  are 
highly  respectable.  Southward  from  the  main  street, 
which  runs  paialUl  with  ibe  river,  divw ge  three  streets, 
leading  to  as  warn  tacidges,  tm  of  whioh  are  carried  over 
the  islands  in  the  Suir.  Adjacent  to  die  lowest  bridge  are 
the  works  vUdi  supply  the  town  with  gaa:  ahouse  of  iik- 
struction  stands  near  toe  upper.  Than  are  banaeks  for  a 
regiment  of  foot  and  two  troops  of  horse,  a  fever  hospital,  a 
parish  church  built  in  the  ibrm  a  cross,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  a  lane  ootton  monuftctoiy.  The  market.house 
is  strong  and  weU  buiU.  The  lunatioasylum  fbr  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  opened  h«e  in  1833,  cost  16,567/.  19r.  3(/.,  and 
is  calculated  for  sixty  patients.  The  cost  is  to  be  defrayed  by 
fovteen  annual  instalments  by  the  county.  Commissioners, 
appointod  25th  Sept.,  1828,  under  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  82,  regulate 
the  l^hting  and  watohing  of  the  town :  for  the  last  se%-en 
years  gas  has  been  employed.  The  amount  of  watching 
and  lighting  tax,  leviM  annually,  is  753A  14f.  hd.  The 
streets  are  paved  and  oleansed  by  the  corporation.  The 
expense  of  paving  and  deansing  for  1833  amounted  to 
41 7£.  4f.  Od  For  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  CSon- 
nul  has  been  steadily  advancing  in  prosperity.  '  It  is,* 
says  Mr.  Inglis,  '  the  great  pant  of  export  for  Timerary, 
whioh  is  one  peat  granai^,  as  wdl  as  for  parts  of  other 
counties,  for  it  is  die  first  point  at  whioh  water-carriage  com- 
mences.' The  exports  are  chiefly  com,  bacon,  and  butter ;  of 
the  first  article  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  barrels 
of  wheat  are  annually  brought  into  the  town.  The  lluur 
mills  are  very  numerous  and  extensive.  The  Ihmily  of 
Orubb,  and  other  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  have 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  tne  milling  trade  to 
its  present  importance  in  this  district.  The  bacon  trade  is 
al30  very  extensive ;  50,000  pigs  per  season  is  the  average. 
The  butter  trade,  though  largc^  us  lately  been  somewhat 
on  the  decline.  Another  oons^nble  source  ^  employ- 
ment is  the  great  posting  establishmeitt  (tf  Mr.  Bianeoni. 
of  whieh  Chmmd  is  the  d»dt.  There  sie  also  several 
breweries,  and  an  extensive,  oistiUery  in  die  vicinity ;  and 
a  large  cottOD  manuJketory.  which  oeovpiBe  about  200 
pwsons.  There  is  eonsequendy  little  want  of  employment; 
and  the  town,  up  to  1821,  rapidly  increased.  Since  1821 
the  population  luts  been  nearly  stationaiy.  There  are  great 
focilities  fat  building.  limestone,  sand,  and  good  quarries 
are  abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  An 
imnovement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Suir  is  very  desirable 

The  borough,  as  laid  down  in  the  Boundary  Report  for 
16S1-Z,  contams  1532  bouses;  dt  which  419  are  thatched, 
and  1113  are  slated,  and  771  have  seven  windows  and 
upwards ;  with  a  population  of  1 2,256,  and  a  probable  con- 
stituency (tf  652.  Tbepopulationof  the  whole  town,  in  1821, 
was  1590,  consisting  of  7272  males  and  63iefemales:  in 
1831  the  numbers  were  respeotivsly  6654  and  8480.  In 
1881  HbB  number  of  inhaUted  housss  was  S03^  and  of 
bii^iasS847i  ud  in  1831  the  numben  wm  nspeotively 
17S3  and  S7S4. 

The  pt^ulation  of  tiw  euliie  parish  of  St  Mary,  in  which 
Oonmel  is  situated,  was,  in  1834,  according  to  the  first 
Report  of  the  commissioners  of  public  instruction,  17,853 : 
of  whom  there  were  1737  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  15,848  Roman  Catholioa,  44  iftesbyteTians,  and 
SOS  other  Protestant  Dissenters.  Aoootding  to  the  second 
Report  of  the  same  commissioners  there  were  in  the  same 
parish,  in  1834,  25  daily  schools,  educating  630  males  and 
246  females;  total,  1172.  Of  these  schools  then  are  two 
endowed.  One  is  a  boarding  and  day  school.  The  en- 
dowment, amounting  to  400/.  Irish  annually,  u  by  the 
fiunilias  of  Mountcashel  and  Ormond :  the  other  is  a  pa- 
roohial  school,  with  a  small  mdowmttit  of  7^  Irish  per 
annum.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  frse  school 
eauqit  one  in  ton  fomale^  nor  are  any  «f  the  above  in 
eonnaetiott  irith  die  Boanl  cf  NatiauJJMiwliftiO. 

(Cox's  iKitorr  <tf\l^kmiti^^aSSiSS^Mmoin: 
U^JMmdin  1S84;  Poet  OmmCM^wmim,  M 
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l^floHom  qTM*  /riift  Record  Ccmmxuiotien ; 

arvBcpcfU  and  Papera.) 
There  ti  no  local  liistory  of  Clonmel,  nor  Is  there  any 

history  of  the  couuqr  of  Tipperary. 

CLONMXNES,  a  decayed  borough,  situated  on  a  creek 
in  the  barony  of  Shelbume  and  county  of  Wexford,  In 
Ireland.  It  formerly  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament,  for  the  loss  of  which  francbiM  the  earl  of  Ely 
and  Qiarles  Tottenham,  Esq.,  received  15,000/.  compen- 
sation at  the  Union.  There  are  now  no  remains  whatever 
of  a  town  or  corporation.   iRmorU  CoHWdtwsnen.^ 

cLORiyDius.  rcEAB.] 

CLOSTERI'NUM.  [PhviosoabiaO 

CLOTAIRE 1,  the  younf^  wm  of  QoTis,  ^  conqueror 
of  the  Gauls,  and  of  his  wife  Clotilda.  Cloris  havii^  di- 
vided his  territories  at  his  death,  aj>.  51 1*  among  his  four  sons^ 
Clotaire  became  king  of  Soi^sons.  He  joined  his  brothers 
in  their  war  against  the  Burgundians,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
feat  of  the  Bui^ndians,  and  the  extinction  of  the  first  king- 
dom of  Buwundy,  which  was  divided  among  the  brother  kingit 
of  the  Prai^.  Qotaire  and  hii  brother  Childebert,  king  uf 
Paris,  invaded  the  ki  ngdom  of  Orleans  after  the  death  of  their 
brother  ChlodomSre,  ani^  murdered  two  of  his  sons.  The  third, 
named  Cblodovalde,  ooncesJed  himself  in  an  hermitage  near 
Paris,  where  the  village  of  St  Cloud  has  since  risen.  Aner  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Theodebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  Clotaire 
took  possession  of  that  kingdom  also ;  and  after  the  death 
of  Childebert,  Clotaire  united  in  hit  yacwoxx  the  whole  mo- 
narchy of  the  Franks,  x-d.  558.  His  natural  son,  Chranme^ 
having  revolted  against  him.  Joined  the  count  of  Britanny, 
who  maintained  ois  indepenoence  s^nst  the  kings  of  the 
Franks.  ClotairedefeatedhiaBon,andbumthimalivewith 
his  fami^  in  a  hut  in  which  he  had  taken  shelter,  a.d.  SCO. 
In  562  Clotaire  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Medard  of  Soissona.  He  left  four  sons,  among  whom,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  Ihther,  he  .divided  the  monarchy 
of  the  Franks.  Caribert  was  made  king  of  Paris,  Gontran 
king  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  Siegbert  king  of  Met2  or 
Austrasis,  and  Cbilperic  kmg  of  Soissona. 

CLOTAIRE  11  was  the  son  of  Chilperic,  king  of  Soissons, 
or  of  Neustria,  and  of  his  wife  Fredegonda.  His  ftilher  died, 
and  left  him  an  infiwt,  under  the  regent^  of  his  mother.  After 
many  cruel  wars,  occasioned  by  the  rivalahips  between  Fre- 
degonda and  Brunehaut,  the  infb  of  Siegbert,  king  of  Aus- 
trasia, Clotaire  united  in  his  person  the  whole  empire  of 
the  Franks,  as  his  grandfkther  Clotaire  L  had  done  before 
him,  A-a  613.  Havmg  taken  Brunehaut  prisoner,  he  put 
her  to  a  cruel  d«ith.  Clotaire,  in  order  to  cohciliate  nts 
new  su^ects  of  the  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Austrasia, 
appointed  a  Haire  du  Palais,  Major  Domua  Regitn,  to 
each,  for  life.  The  office  previously  seems  to  have  been 
held,  as  well  as  in  Neustria.  during  pleasure  only.  The 
Mairea  of  Austrasia,  in  the  following  reigns,  became  by 
degrees  independent  of  the  sovereign,  and  at  last  usurped 
the  supreme  power.  At  the  council  of  Paris,  a.d.  615, 
Clotaire  issuea  general  ordinances,  which  were  called  *  Ca- 
pitularia.*  He  also  convoked  at  times  a  kind  of  temporary 
parliament  (so  called  ft-om  the  word  parlii,  or  parler,  *  to 
speak*),  which  was  an  assembly  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Fran^  The  bishops  had  not  aunission  into  these  assemblies 
till  the  time  of  Pepin,  the  bXbat  of  Charlemagne.  (Hutoirf 
At  PtxrlameiU  de  Pmi.)  These  pailiaments  wwe  also  called 
'  Ptacita,*  from  which  term  are  derived  the  words  plaids  and 
plaider,  *  to  plead.*  Clotaire  had  to  sustain  a  war  in  his 
German  dominions  beyond  the  Rhine  against  the  Saxons, 
whom  he  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  king,  a-d.  626.  In 
628  Clotaire  died,  aged  forty-five  years,  and  was  buried  at 
Paris  in  the  church  of  St.  Gtamain  des  Pres.  His  son  Dago- 
bert,  who  succeeded  him,  gave  to  his  brother  Caribert  part 
of  A^quitania  with  Toulouse  for  his  residence.  Clotaire  II 
was  a  man  of  abilities  and  of  considerable  information  for 
his  time :  he  was  brave  and  popular,  but  ambitious,  un- 
principled, and  cruel,  like  most  of  the  Merovingian  kings. 
(Velty,  ifiitoired$Fhmce  tout  la  Premikrt  Dywutie.) 

CLOTHO,  a  genus  of  foasQ  bivalve  shells,  established 
by  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  for  a  species  found  in  the  shells  of 
CvpuiCAJu>i«.  5Ac0  on],  aunregular,  striated  longitu- 
dinally, equivalve.  suhequOateiaL  Bin^  formed  by  a 
bifid  tooth,  curved  into  aliook,  a  little  larger  in  one  valve 
than  in  the  other.   Ligammt  external. 

CLOTILDE,  MARGUERITE  ELEONORE,  bom  at 
Vallon  Chalis,  in  the  Vivarais,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ar- 
dtehe,  about  1400^  rnanied  B^renger  de  SunriUe,  who  soon 
)ciiMa  it»  amy  ef  the  dwyhin,  aftarwmrds  Cluriet  TIL, 


imdwasldSedit^si^ofOrlianB.  During  lus  abseheo 
ClotUde  is  said  to  have  composed  and  addressra  to  him  her 
first  epistle,  which  ahe  called  *  Bftroide,*  in  imitation  of 
Ovid's  compositions  of  the  same  name.  She  afterwarda^ 
during  her  long  widowhood,  is  said  to  have  oompoaed  the 
other  poems  which  bear  her  name.  Th^  consist  chiefiv  of 
ballads,  rondeaux,  chansons,  epistles,  with  fVagments  of  an 
epic  poem.  The  last  in  date  is  a  chant  royal,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  battle  of  Fomovo  gained  by  Clurles  VHL  But 
the  authenticity  of  these  compositions  is  very  much 
doubted.  It  rests  merely  on  the  reported  assertion  of 
Joseph  Etienne  de  Surville,  a  descendant  of  Bfrenger,  and 
an  officer  in  the  royal  army,  who  emigrated  at  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution,  but  who  having  re-entered  France 
in  1798  was  tried  and  executed.  He  is  sud  to  have  disco* 
vered  Clotilde*s  autograph  M8S.  among  the  fomily  papers, 
which  however  were  all  destroyed  at  the  time  when  the 
peasantry  went  about  burning  the  mansions  of  the  nobility. 
He  entrusted  some  friends  with  a  copy  of  the  poema,  whtdi 
were  flrit  published  hy  Vanderbourg  in  ]  803,  with  a  bio- 
graphy of  Clotilde.  Foe  the  controveray  about  their  au- 
thenticity, see  Bic^rtnifus  Universelle,  art  *  Surville*  (Clo- 
tilde), and  the  authorities  referred  to ;  among  others,  Ray- 
nouard's  article  in  the  Journal  det  Savant,  July,  1824. 
Ihe  poems  are  not  without  merit;  and  if  not  written  by 
Clotilde  they  are  a  very  clever  imitation,  of  the  old  French 
ityle  oi  the  fifteenth  century,  although  some  of  the  images 
and  expressions  appear  to  betray  a  later  or^u  Clotilde  is 
said  to  nave  died  at  a  wv  advanced  age.  (Biography,  pre- 
foced  to  Vanderhouig's  coition). 

CLOUIX  a  mass  m  vapour  or  other  Bubstanoe  not  a 
eeasaiT  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  elevated  to  a  eon- 
sidoable  height  in  it  When  very  near  the  surfooe  the 
earth,  it  takes  the  name  of  mist ;  or  rather,  perhaps  we 
Bhould  say,  it  ia  presumed  as  a  probable  hypothesis  that  flie 
substances  called  cloud  and  mist  differ  only  in  position. 

Our  knowledge  of  cloud,  as  long  as  it  is  cloud,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  small,  though  the-consideration  of  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
clouds,  their  formation  and  consequencea,  is  an  important, 
and  we  may  now  say  an  extensive,  branch  of  Meteorology. 
Writers  on  this  last-named  subject  do  not  treat  much  of 
clouds,  except  in  connexion  with  other  phenomena,  rain, 
thunder,  &c.,  and  we  may  therefore  refer  to  other  articles 
for  the  most  important  foots. 

In  its  permanent  state,  a  cloud  is  ooqjeetured  to  he  a 
mass  of  vesicular  vapour,  that  is  to  say,  a  coUeetion  of 
miiiute  watery  globules  filled  with  sir.  A  mass  of  vapour, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  oould  not  he  maintained  in 
eguilibrio  when  isolated  in  the  air  in  the  mannerof  a  cloud. 
But  even  the  preceding  explanation  is  not  vrithout  its  diffi- 
culties. The  globules  (if  full  of  air)  must  be  specifloally 
heavier  than  air,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  aee  how  ^y  can 
maintain  their  position.  The  ascent  of  currents  of  heated 
air,  and  the  retention  of  solar  heat,  have  been  suggested: 
but  we  shall  content  ourselves  vrith  the  remark  of 
M.  Fouillet,tbatour(jatoonthi8  subiect  are  too  fow  to  render 
any  attempt  at  explanation  advisable;  and  that  we  have 
nothing  but  more  ox  leas  probable  coigectures  as  to  the 
causes  which  determine  the  form,  the  extent,  the  elevation, 
colour,  &C,  of  these  masses. 

The  motion  of  the  cloudy  though  frequently  depending 
on  that  of  the  wind,  and  sometimes  proving  the  existence  ol 
a  counter-current  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
ia  nevertheless  often  caused  by  an  action  of  one  mass  upon 
another,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  attribute  to  the  dif- 
ference of  their  electrical  states.  Here  we  have  again  a 
branch  of  metecmlogy  which  is  yet  only  banning.  The 
conjectures  relative  to  weather,  formed  by  observation  of 
the  state  of  clouds,  will  require  a  long  course  of  observation 
before  the  truth  can  be  separated  from  fiction.  That  many 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  observing,  and  seamen  in 
particular,  do  acquire  a  sort  <^  power  of  prediction  which 
frequently  is  correct,  carmot  be  denied;  but  if  we  except 
perhaps  the  general  foct,  in  which  all  the  world  is  agretM, 
namely,  that  coUecUon  clouds  promises  rain  and  iLaper- 
sion  fiuT  weather,  there  are  no  riues  in  which  even  coo- 
tinnal  ohierven  sn  ogneA, 

The  heisfat  of  the  clouda  varies  to  upwards  of  a  mile^ 
being  mucn  more  frequently  less  than  mcae.  Mr,  Dalion 
hovrever  asserts  that  small  fleecy  patches  of  cloud  are 
frequently  from  three  to  five  miles  in .  hnghu  The 
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ttudiad  in  this  vay,  we  could  perhaps  have  written  more 
defliitieiy  upcn  it)  is  given  by  B(r.  Dal  ton  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Meteoroloncal  Essays  (1793),  the  obaerrer 
being  Ur.  Crosthwaite  of  Keswick.  By  accurate  measure- 
nent  of  Skiddaw,  and  fixiiw  marks  on  the  side  of  the 
monntain,  whidh  is  1040  yaru  high,  he  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain by  inspection  the  hdght  of  any  cloud,  when  it  did  not 
exceed  tluit  of  the  mountain. 

lliis  he  did  three  times  each  day,  morning,  noon,  and 
evening,  for  five  years,  missing  only  as  many  observations 
as  amounted  to  omitting  less  than  a  week  per  year.  The 
result  is  as  follows,  the  last  column  giving  the  number  of 
times  in  whidi  either  the  clouds  were  above  the  mountain, 
or  there  were  no  clouds  at  all,  the  last  ciieumstanoe  oc- 
curring about  once  out  of  thirty  times. 
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Thus,  it  appears,  that  in  the  month  of  September,  ftr 
instance,  finr  seven  tones  that  the  elouds  wen  betvreen  300 
and  300  yards  high,  there  were  36  times  in  which  they  were 
between  500  and  600  yards  high,  &c  The  supposition  of 
the  height  of  the  clouds  depending  on  the  barometw,  vras 
m  nodegree  countenanced  by  theseobsenrations,  and  thou^ 
hi  heavy  end  continued  rains  the  clouds  were  mM}stly  below 
the  summit,  yet  it  frequently  rained  when  they  were  above  it 

The  most  complete  classjflcation  of  clouds,  and  sketch  of 
Aieir  usual  forms  and  arrangements,  is  to  be  found  in  a 

Kper  by  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  first  published  in  Tilloch's 
Bgazine,  then  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  afterward*  in  Nichol- 
son s  *  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,*  Sec,  vol.  xxx.  p.  3S. 
In  this  paper  Mr.  Howard  first  proposed  the  nomenclature 
which  is  now  so  fireqnently  used,  and  of  which  we  give  the 
heads  in  his  own  wnds. 

1.  <Xmu.  A  cloud  resemUing  a  lock  of  hair,  or  a 
feather.  Parsllel,  flexaous,  or  diverging  fbres,  unlimited 
in  the  direction  of  their  increase. 

2.  Ctanuhu.  A  cloud  which  increases  from  above  in 
^dense,  convex,  or  conical  heaps. 

3.  Stratiu.  An  extended  continuous  level  sheet  of  cloud, 
increasing  from  beneath. 

4.  Cirro-cumulus.  A  connected  system  of  small  roundish 
clouds,  placed  in  close  order  or  contact 

5.  Ctrro-itratut.  A  horizontal  or  sUghtly  inclined  sheet, 
attenuated  at  its  circumf^nce,  ccmcave  downwud,  or  un- 
dulated.  Groups  or  patches  having  these  characters. 

6.  Chimulo-ttratiu.  A  eloud  in  which  Uie  structure  of 
the  oumnlus  is  mixed  witii  that  of  the  drro-stratus,  or 
eintMninralas.  The  cumnlua  flattened  at  tou^  and  over- 
hangii^  its  base. 

7.  Ntmbui.  A  dense  cloud  iiHvading  out  into  a  crown  of 
cirrus,  and  passing  beneath  into  a  shower. 

CLOUD,  ST.,  a  small  town  in  the  mtmediate  neighbour- 
hood west  of  Paris.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
not  &r  from  S2vres;  the  road  to  it  is  a  1»anch  flrom  the 
great  road  by  Sivres  to  VefBoOles.  It  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  et  Oise. 

Thid  place  is  said  to  have  been  known,  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  by  the  name  of  Nogent  Chlo- 
dovalde,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  CModomSre,  king  of  Ot- 
Ifians,  retired  hither  in  the  sixth  century,  having  embraced 
a  monastic  life  to  avoid  the  fury  of  his  uncles  Qiifdebert  and 
Chlothachaire  or  Clotaire,  who  had  (;aj>.533)  murdered  his 
two  brothers  in  rader  toaeixe  their  inheritance.  Ihis  pjince 
was  canonized,  and  his  name,  comtpted  into  St  Cloud,  has 
been  given  to  the  town  where  he  passed  his  life  and  whore 
nc  was  buried. 

The  claims  of  this  ptooe  to  notice  are  founded  upon  it« 


pork  and  palace,  the  fovonrite  residence  of  Kepoleon,  nd 
now  the  usual  summer  rend^ioe  of  the  king  of  the  French. 
Within  the  Ihnita  of  this  park  was  formeny  a  ehtteaa  be- 
longing to  a  Florentme,  Jerome  de  Ghindi,  in  whieh  Henry 
nL  of  Fronoe  took  np  his  quartna  during  the  aim  of 
Fftris  by  his  own  forces  and  those  Henry  IV.,  the  kins 
of  Navarre.  Here  he  was  kiUed,  A.D.  1689,  by  th«>  monk 
Jacques  or  James  Clement  The  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
prince  was  deposited  in  the  pariah  church  of  St  Cloud,  with 
this  inscription,  'Passenger,  pity  the  lot  of  kiius^  The 
church,  which  had  long  been  in  a  decayed  conmtion,  was 
demolished  a  little  before  the  revolution  by  the  queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new 
one  at  her  own  cost ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
put  a  stop  to  it  The  domain  with  an  adjacent  one  was 

Surchased  bv  Louis  XIV.,  and  given  to  his  brother  the 
uke  of  Orleans.  The  present  palace,  built  by  the  duke, 
has  engaged  the  talents  of  several  orctdtoets,  among  wnom 
is  Hansard.  Itwaa  purchased  a  little  beforethe  revoltttion 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  who  much  mlarged  it,  and  rendered 
it  more  magnificent  B(mararte,  m  his  retom  from  Egypt 
(A.D.  1 799),  assembled  the  Council  of  the  Five  HundrM  in 
thepalace  of  St  Qoud,  and  dissolved  them  by  force. 

The  gurk  of  St  Cloud  extends  from  Sivres  to  the  town 
of  Bt  Qoud,  on  a  hill  which  rises  above  the  bank  of  the 
Seine.  The  lower  port  of  the  park,  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  (from  which  it  is  separated hy  a  roadaadtowingpath), 
is  occupied  l^  a  magnificent  plantation  of  elms  and  l^ 

Seen  lawns :  it  is  the  part  most  frequented  by  those  on 
It,  as  bong  the  nearest  to  Paris,  and  the  most  commo- 
dious for  walking.  But  the  upper  part  of  the  park,  and 
the  wooded  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  it  lies,  excel  the  lower 
port  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  dope,  skilfUlly  planted,  ia 
adorned  by  masses  of  fohan,  by  frequent  ateep  dechvities, 
and  bvpleasant  leeesiea.  Down  this  slope  fltlU  the  casoade 
of  St  doud,  the  watm-  tumbling  from  one  basin  to  mother 
carved  in  the  form  of  sltells,  and  adorned  with  grotte-vor^ 
statues  of  marble  and  figures  cost  in  lead ;  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cascade,  the  *  giant  jet*  spouts  up  a  column  of  water  to 
the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  The  upper  part 
of  the  park  has  spacious  lawns  and  alleys  of  treea  stretching 
beyond  the  reach  of  tiie  eye,  but  the  turf  is  not  so  fresh  nor 
are  the  trees  so  vigorous  as  in  the  lower  part  At  the  edge 
of  the  slope,  a  platform  called '  La  Balustrade*  commands  an 
extensive  view,  including  the  long  meanderings  of  the  Seine, 
the  wh(Ae  extent  of  the  capital,  and  a  considerable  port  of  the 
surrouqding  coimtry.  From  this  platform  rises  a  lof^  square 
tower,  from  the  top  of  which  is  a  prospect  still  more  exten- 
sive. This  town  was  built  bv  Bonaparte  ajx  1801,  viA  on 
the  t(^  of  it  is  a  comr  of  the  lantern  of  Demosthenea. 

The  difiteau  of  Bt  Ooud  is  equally  admued  tn  the 
beauty  of  its  ritnation  and  the  elegance  of  its  uehiteotnre. 
It  has  not  indeed  the  vast  magnificence  of  VemiUe^  but  it 
is  as  beautiftd  with  less  pretension.  It  conusts  of  B  fnincipa] 
front  and  two  vringsat  right  siiglea,  inclosing  three  tides  of 
a  square,  the  fourth  side  of  which  is  formed  by  a  terrace  and 
balustrade,  from  which  there  is  a  view  of  the  park  and  of 
the  s&me  objects  which  the  platform  commands.  There 
are  three  porticos  of  the  Corinthian  order,  one  in  the  centra 
of  the  prmcipal  front;  and  one  at  the  extremi^  of  each 
wing ;  the  intervals  ore  adorned  with  statues  and  reliefr. 
The  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  interior  are  the  gallerv 

E in  ted  by  Mi^nard,  and  the  room  called  the  *  Smou  de 
ars,'  the  eeibng  of  which  was  painted  by  the  same  artist ; 
hat  the  chief  ornament  of  it  is  ioiurnperb  marble  oolomna. 
The  {oeturea  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  well  cboaao. 
The  chAteau  was  mach  improved  and  qdeodidly  flimished 
by  Napoleon. 

The  town  of  St.  Ooud  abounds  with  honsee  d  pnblte 
entertainment,  teagardsns,  oafSs,  &c  Ilie  pmulatwn  in 
1832  was  1935.  There  is  an  annual  foir  in  Sentember. 
which  lasts  three  weeks,  and  attracts  a  number  of  penona 
from  Paris  on  the  Sundays  which  fall  during  its  continu- 
ance.   (VavBse  de  Villiers.) 

CLOUDBERRY,  a  dwarf  kind  of  bramble,  vKth  her- 
bacsous  stems,  and  orange-yellow  frmt  found  in  turfy 
alpine  bogs ;  it  is  the  Rutms  chamcemorut  of  botanists.  Its 
fruit  is  excellently  well  flavoured  when  newly  gathered. 

CLOVE  PINK,  a  species  of  Dianthus,  so  called  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  m  odour  between  ito  flowos  and  the 
cloves  of  the  shops. 

CXOVER,  a  name  givon  to  different  species  of  TVifoUum. 
Dub^eloverisT.repens; purple etovwisT.sH^^  oow^- 
grasa,  or  perenmsl  cICH^SiisJ&^iwiVDUJ  Q  LC 
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dover  WM  introduced  into  the  uriculture  of  Gnat 
^taia  about  the  sixtaenth  eenturyi  nom  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  it  had  been  loag  cuUiTated  as  green  food  for 
*attle  in  situations  where  natural  pastures  were  scaroe. 
It  was  the  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the  old 
triennial  system.  Its  abundant  produce,  its  destruction 
of  annn^  weeds,  which  it  smothers  by  its  broad  foliage, 
and  espeeiaUy  the  bean^  of  the  wheat-sown  sfter  it»  soon 
laeommeiidaa  it  as  an  indiipnisible  part  of  an  improred 
rotation  eiopa.  It  ii  not  too  much  to  say,  tmt  the 
profit  of  any  &nb  may  be  considered  as  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  dorer  which  is  produced  upon  it  on  an  average 
of  years.  Iliere  are  various  kinds  of  clover,  which  all  go 
under  the  botanical  name  of  trifolium,  from  the  three  leaves 
which  grow  tt^ther,  or  rather  the  form  of  the  leaf,  which 
has  three  heart-shaped  parts.  They  are  annual,  biennial, 
or  perennial  plants.  The  annual  clovers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  trifolium  incaniatum(7W;fe  ineamat  or  farouche), 
introduced  from  the  south  of  France,  are  not  so  generally 
cultivated  as  the  biennial,  which  produces  a  greater  crop, 
and  being  sown  along  with  the  spring  com  comes  up  the 
first  year  under  its  shade,  and  gives  a  fW  cn^  in  the 
second.  In  Kood  land  it  will  sometinies  stand  another 
vear,  but  it  fidls  off  in  qnanti^ ;  and  unless  other  artiflcial 
grasses  or  perenniel  Clovers  have  been  sown  amongst  it,  to 
fill  up  the  places  where  the  biennial  clover  has  fiiUed,  it  is 
seldcnn  profitable  to  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  ground  more 
than  one  yew  after  that  in  which  it  is  sown. 

The  most  apnroved  variety  of  the  biennial  clovers  is  tbe 
commnn  red  or  oroad  clover  ( Trifolium  praterue},  which  is 
usually  sown  with  barlOTor  oats,  or  sometimes  among 
wheat  or  rye  in  spring.  When  these  are  drilled  and  hoed 
there  is  an  advantage  in  sowing  the  clover  seed  among  a 
crop  which  is  already  advanced  in  growth,  because  it  is  kept 
under,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  iiyuring  the  chief  crop 
by  its  too  great  luxuriance.  Tlwre  is  however  some  risk  of 
the  clover  not  eomiiut  up  so  well,  if  the  wheat  or  lye  is  very 
eloee  on  the  ground.  In  Scotland  oloTer  is  often  sown 
among  wheat,  in  Norfolk  invariably  with  barleiy,  and  in 
Belgium  among  rye.  This  depends  on  the  various  rota- 
tions adopted  in  different  countries.  The  first  crop  is  gene- 
rally mown  and  made  into  hay.  In  this  process  great  care 
is  taken  not  to  break  off  the  tender  leaves  of  the  plant  in 
drying ;  the  swarth  is  not  shaken  out  as  is  done  with  meadow 
grass,  but  merely  turned  over ;  and  if  the  clover  can  be  dried 
and  put  in  a  stack  without  any  shaking,  it  is  so  much  the 
more  valuable.  When  clover  is  soaked  with  rain,  no  hope 
of  an  improvement  in  the  stack  must  induce  the  fkrmer  to 
carry  it  together,  so  long  as  the  least  moisture  remains.  If 
it  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  field  till  it  is  perfectly  dry,  even 
when  it  has  been  soaked  repeatedly  and  ut  nearly  black,  and 
is  then  trod  hard  in  a  rick  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt  over 
ead)  layer,  it  will  be  readily  eaten  by  cattle  in  winter,  and 
be  fiu-more  nutritioue  than  that  vhicn,  having  been  stacked 
in  a  moist  slate,  vill  tn&Uibly  come  out  musty.  A  very 
good  method  in  those  seasons  when  a  continuance  of  dry 
weather  cannot  be  reckoned  upon — ^particularly  when  the 
second  crop  is  cut  in  September — is  to  take  advantage  of 
two  or  three  dry  days  to  cut  the  clover,  and  turn  it  as  soon 
as  the  dew  is  completely  dried  off  the  upper  side ;  the  next 
day  do  the  same,  and  in  the  evening  carry  the  green  dry 
cIo\-er  and  lay  it  in  alternate  layers  with  sweet  straw,  so  as 
to  form  a  moderately  sized  stack.  A  fermentation  will 
soon  arise,  but  the  dry  0raw  will  prevent  all  danger  from 
too  much  heatinr.  and.  acquiring  the  flavour  of  the  clover, 
will  be  eaten  with  avidJ^  by  the  cattle.  To  those  who  make 
dover^bay  for  the  use  of  thor  own  itoek  in  wintn,  we  recom- 
mend this  as  preftrable  to  the  common  method,  even  when 
there  is  less  dauffer  from  dw  weather.  In  northern  tdi- 
mates   would  probably  save  the  crop  two  years  out  ef  three. 

It  is  usual  to  sow  rye-grass  {J^um  perenne)  in  a  small 
pioportioa  with  dover  seed,  especially  where  clover,  having 
been  often  repeated  on  Uie  same  lano,  is  apt  to  fiul.  It  is  a 
good  practice ;  and  although  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don the  unmixed  clover  obtains  a  better  price,  tliere  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  preferred,  unless  the  rye-grass  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  too  longand  has  ktowd  hard.  Younff 
rj-e-grass  is  a  good  corrective  of  the  tteating  qualities  of 
dover-hay.  A  very  extensive  use  of  clover-hay  in  London 
IB  to  cut  It  into  cha^  and  to  mix  this  with  oats  and  beans 
fur  dray  horses,  which  have  little  or  no  hay  given  them  in 
aoy  oner  ww;  but  the  most  im>fitable  use  of  dover  is  to 
cut  it  giwn  for  horses  and  oattje.  With  a  litOe  manage 
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ment  and  the  assistance  of  tares,  green  food  may  be  given 
to  all  tho  stock  from  the  first  ^y  of  May  to  ttie  end  of 
November. 

The  land  which  has  borne  dover,  although  inaverygood 
state  for  prodtieing  com,  will  not  bear  a  repetition  of  tlut 
ordp  until  sevenu  other  crops  have  intervened.  In  the 
regular  Norfolk  rotation,  dover  should  recur  every  fourth 
year ;  but  after  a  few  rotations  this  is  found  to  be  too  quick 
a  reeairenoe,  and  otfaar  grass  seeds  or  pidae  are  sufaatitutod. 
Tbo  Flemish  do  not  sow  dover  ^lain  on  the  same  ground 
sooner  than  in  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  white  or  Dutch  cIovmt  {TVift^itm  repent')  is  a 
povnnial,  which  grows  rapidly,  and  forms  excellent  pas- 
ture ;  but  its  bulk  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  profitable  to 
mow  it  for  hay.  It  is  excellent  for  sheep,  which  thrive  well 
upon  it.  A  light  calcareous  soil  is  best  adapted  for  white 
clover ;  but  it  also  srows  well  on  heavy  land,  prorided  tbe 
bottom  be  sound  ana  dry.  When  land  is  laid  down  for  per- 
manent pasture,  white  clover  is  always  sown  in  a  consi- 
derable proportion  with  other  grasses. 

Another  perennial  dover,  called  cow  gnss  {TY^litm 
medium),  is  found  in  all  rich  meadows :  u  is  elten  sown  in 
conjunction  vith  the  white  dover  in  laying  down  arable 
land  to  grass.  The  lesser  yellow  trefoil  (TVt/Mtim  mtnia) 
and  tbe  hop  trefoil  {TVifMum  procumbene)  are  idso  t«> 
Initble  varieties  found  in  good  pastures. 

The  only  annual  clover  whicn  is  cultivated  is  the  French 
clover  (Tyifolitm  incamatum),  mentioned  before.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  plants  usually  sown  for  foddn, 
from  the  short  time  in  which  it  arrives  at  perfection  if  sown 
in  spring ;  bo  that  where  clover  has  foiled,  this  may  be  sown 
to  fill  up  the  bare  places.  Its  principal  use  is  to  raise  very 
early  food  for  ewes  and  lambs,  which  it  does  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expense.  Immediately  after  harvest  the  stubble 
is  scarified  and  harrowed  bo  as  to  raise  a  mould ;  the  Tri- 
fdium  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  16  to  20  lbs.  per  acre,  and  wdl 
rolled  in.  It  springs  up  and  stands  the  winter  wdl,  and 
with  the  first  genid  weather  in  spring  it  grows  rapidly. 
It  makes  exoellent  hay,  and  what  is  left  woduces  feed 
most  abundantly  in  the  end  of  May  or  b^inning  of 
June,  being  off  the  ground  in  good  tine  to  plough  the 
land  and  clean  it  for  turnips.  It  ii  fin  raperior  to  stubble 
turnips  as  an  intervening  crop,  and  more  rapid  in  its 
growth  than  tares.  On  light  la^  a  crop  buckwheat  is 
readily  obtained  after  it.  It  has  the  property  of  smothering 
annual  weeds  its  nupid  growth,  and  for  this  reason  is  not 
so  well  adapted  for  sowing  with  a  crop  of  com.  The  Italian 
rye-grass  (Lolium  perenne  IteUieum)  may  be  sown  with  it, 
and  win  grow  as  rapidly.  After  the  Trifolium  has  been 
cut,  this  will  continue  and  give  an  excellent  second  crop. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  tmh  seeds  from  southem  dimates 
tnm  time  to  time^  or  it  wiU  probabty  beoome  later  every 
year  by  assimilation  to  the  dimate.  English  seed  of  tho 
first  year  after  imputation  seems  the  bett,  being  heavier 
and  more  ftee  from  weeds  than  tbe  foreign. 

Some  agriculturists  have  objected  to  the  practice  of  sow- 
ing dover  with  a  crop  of  com ;  they  prefer  hoeing  tbe  in- 
tervals between  the  rows  of  the  drilled  crops,  bv  which  tbe 
weeds  are  better  kept  down.  Ihey  plough  U>e  Wd  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  and  harrowing  it  well,  they  sow  dover 
and  grass  seeds,  which  come  in  nearly  as  soon  the  next  year 
as  if  they  had  been  sown  in  the  preceding  spring ;  and  the 
land,  when  broken  up,  is  in  a  much  cleaner  state  then  if 
the  dover  had  been  sown  with  the  com.  If  this  be  not  an 
improvement  in  the  system,  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice, 
and  experience  alone  can  decide  whether  the  additional 
expense  of  ploughing  is  repud  by  the  improvement  in  the 
crop. 

In  Franoe  and  in  tbe  United  Sti^  of  North  America 
gypsum  is  considered  as  a  speeifle  manure  for  dover.  It 
18  sown  by  hand  over  the  plant  in  spring,  and  in  some 
situations  the  advanu^e  is  evident,  in  others  scarcely  ob- 
servable. The  quantity  used  is  from  three  to  ei^t  bushels 
of  finely  powdered  gypsum  per  acre. 

On  good  land  an  acre  of  dover  wiU  produoe  as  much  as 
three  tonn  and  a  half  of  dry  hay ;  that  is,  two  tons  the  first 
cutting,  and  one  and  a  halt  the  second.  Greater  crqps  are 
obtained  on  very  highly  manured  land.  The  value  of^a  tor. 
of  clover-hay  to  foed  horses  with  is  about  15  or  20  per 
cent,  more  than  good  meadow-hay.    It  is  not  however  so 

food  for  mildi  cows.  The  price  in  London  is  tnm  4l.  la 
^  per  ton  on  an  average. 

When  dover  is  intended  to  be  left  to  fi^en.its.tMlaJt 
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.  iboaUt  ba  mown  mAy*  or  fed  off  by  iheep  in  Hay.  The 
fitit  crop  ii  seldom  free  from  vtrious  seeds  of  otho-  plants 
which  rue  among  the  clonr:  by  feeding  it  down  or  mowing 
it  these  are  destroyed,  and  the  clovv*  which  grows  more 
rapidly  than  most  otbo*  plants,  rises  again  without  anv  mix- 
ture of  weeds.  When  the  blossom  is  thoroughly  withered, 
and  the  seed  is  nearly  ripe,  the  olover  is  mown  and  left  to 
dry  on  the  ground  without  much  shaking.  In  very  dry 
weather  it  mar  be  housed  or  stacked  in  a  week ;  but  the 

f rocess  is  much  retarded  by  ^wers  and  want  of  sunshine, 
t  is  therefore  only  in  the  drier  pertb  of  the  island  that 
dover  seed  repavs  the  expense  and  risk  of  cultivation,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  well  known  that  the  subsequent  crop  suffers  if 
the  clover  ii  allowed  to  atand  fiir  seed.  It  is  seldom  there- 
in that  more  seed  is  laved,  even  in  the  moat  fevouriible 
■itoationi  and  iflBioiu,  flun  ii  teqtiired  for  the  fhrm  or  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  The  demand  from  the  North, 
where  dover  is  sown  to  a  great  ucten^  could  not  be  aupplied 
without  a  oonsiderable  importation  from  abroad :  and  this 
has  oauaed  an  outcry  qgunst  the  duty  of  20t.  per  cwt  on 
flnreign  seed,  as  a  tax  on  agriculture.  Notwithstanding  this 
high  duty,  the  importation  of  clovor-seed  from  Belgium  and 
Holland  is  very  oonsiderable,  as  it  is  more  advant^eous  to 
purchase  foreign  seed  than  to  raise  it ;  except  in  the  case 
of  the  THfolium  incamatutn,  which  produces  early  and 
abundant  seed.  Foreign  clova-seed  should  be  well  ex- 
amined when  it  is  purchased,  as  it  frequently  contains  the 
seeds  of  docks  and  other  noxious  weeds.  The  usual  mode 
of  doing  this  is  very  simple.  The  thumb  is  moistened  and 
pessed  on  the  sample,  some  of  the  seeds  adhere,  and  when 
il  is  turned  up  the  quality  is  distinctly  seen  by  the  colour 
and  plumiHiess  of  the  seeds.  If  any  seeds  of  weeds  are  in 
it,  they  must  be  detected  after  a  few  insertions  of  the 
thumb.  As  the  calyx  of  the  flower  of  clover  envelops  the 
seed  closely,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  In  Holland 
they  have  various  machines  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which 
oonaists  of  two  fine-rodded  hurdles  made  to  rub  on  each 
ether  whilst  the  heads  pass  between  them.  In  England  it 
is  ^nerally  threshed  on  the  floor.  But  if  the  hea^  after 
bemg  separated  from  the  haulm,  are  put  together  in  a  heap 
mi  pressed,  a  slight  fermentation  takes  place,  and  this 
makes  the  calyx  brittle,  so  that  it  breaks  into  dust,  and  the 
seed  comes  out  readily ;  it  ii  then  eaafly  cleared  by  the  i^n. 

When  the  seed  i«  not  intended  for  the  market,  ^e 
trouUe  of  dearing  it  of  the  busk  may  be  saved,  especially 
in  the  TV^imi  vieamaium.  It  wiU  grow  as  well  when 
sown  with  the  husk  as  when  deaned;  and  it  b  easy  to  And 
the  woportiott  required  to  be  sown  in  that  state  by  allowing 
for  the  weight  of  the  busk. 

CLOVES,  the  dried  flower  buds  of  Caryophyllus  aro- 
maticus. 

CLOVIS,  CLODOVEUS,  and  CHLODWIG  in  old  Ger- 
man, from  whence  Ludwig,  the  Latinized  form  Ludovicus, 
and  Louis  are  derived,  was  bom  a.d.  467.  He  was  the  son  of 
Childeric,  and  grandspn  of  Merowig,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Heroviugiaa  ^'nas^.  Tournay  was  then  the  capital  of  the 
Sail  an  Franks,  who  bad  occupied  the  north-east  part  of  Gaul, 
and  aztanded  their  inouiaionsasftr  as  Paris.  After  the  death 
of  Childeric,  Ajt.  4S1,  Clovis  attacked  Siagrius,  the  Roman 
oommander,  defeated  him  near  Soissons,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  beheaded  him.  Having  conquered  the  whole  country, 
south  and  west,  as  fer  as  ioe  Seine,  be  fixed  his  residence 
at  SeissoDS.  He  afterwards  ^t  rid*  by  force  or  treacheiy, 
of  the  other  Frankish  chiefr,  his  own  relatives,  who  held 
various  parts  of  North  Gaul :  Siegbert,  king  of  Cologne, 
Cararic,  kins  of  the  Morini,  Ranacarius,  kii^  of  Oimbrai, 
and  others,  all  perished  by  his  hand. 

In  493  Qovia  mamed  Clotilda,  the  datighter  of  Chilperic, 
king  of  the  Bun^undians,  who  was  a  Christian.  Clovis 
and  most  of  the  Franks  were  still  Pagans.  In  496  Qovis 
fought  a  great  battle  at  Tolbiac,  near  Cologne,  against  the 
Ale  man  Qi,  who  had  advanced  to  the  Rhine  and  ^reatened 
Gad.  In  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  fight,  it  is  said 
that  he  nude  a  tow  to  acknowledge  the  God  of  Clotilda  if 
he  reoiained  conqueror.  Hie  Alemanni  were  completely 
deleated,  and  Clovis  and  moat  of  his  soldiers  were  chris- 
tened on  Christmas  day  of  the  same  year,  by  Rerai,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheima.  The  Gkuls  and  Romanes  of  the  western 
provinoea,  as  fer  as  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  submitted  vo- 
luntarily to  Clovis. 

He  next  turned  nis  arms  against  Alaric  H.,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  in  the  south-west  part  of  Gaul,  whom  he  defeated 
in  the  batde  ttf  VouiUi,  newr  Foictiers,  A.a  507  ;  Alaric  fell. 


and  Cloria  took  pMSession  of  dm  wade  country  as  &r  as 
the  Pyrenees,  l^eodorio,  king  of  the  Goths  In  Italy, 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  his  oouniiymen,  defeated  Clo- 
vis near  Aries,  509,  after  which  peace  -vas  made  between 
the  Goths  and  the  Pranks.  Anastasiua  L,  emperor  of  Con 
stantinople,  bestowed  upon  Clovis  the  titles  of  Patrician 
end  Augustus,  and  sent  nim  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  mantle  of 

furple,  A.D.  510.  Clovis  now  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris, 
n  511,  at  the  Council  of  Orleans,  the  rights  called  Regalia 
were  acknowledged  by  the  bishops  as  vested  in  the  kings  of 
the  Franks.  By  these  rights,  on  every  vacancy  of  a  See, 
the  revenues  devolved  on  the  king,  who  had  the  right  of  no- 
mination.  Clovis  caused  the  laws  and  customs  of  toe  Salian 
Franks  to  be  compiled  and  arranged  to  serve  as  a  code  for  his 
Frankish  suljijects.  His  Gaidish  and  Roman  sutgeets  were 
subject  to  the  nieodosian  Code.  InAll  Clovis  died  at  Paris, 
after  a  reign  of  30  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Churdi  uf 
Sl  Peter  and  Paul,  afterwards  called  Qant»  Genevidve. 
When  the  old  church  of  Sainte  Genevieve  was  pulled 
down  on  May  10,  1807,  two  sarcophag;!  of  stone  were 
found  with  the  remains  of  Clovis  and  nis  wife  Clotilda, 
as  well  as  an  epitaph  upon  the  fbrmer,  written  long  after 
his  death.  They  are  preserved  in  the  '  Muste  des  Mo- 
numens  Fraufais,*  as  well  as  a  statue  of  Dovis,  erected 
to  his  memory  by  King  Robert,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  century.  Cloviu  left  four  sons,  among  whom  he 
divided  his  monarchy.  [Clotairk  I.]  Clovis  first  reduced 
the  Franks  to  the  condition  of  a  united  and  partly  civilized 
nation.  His  conversion  to  Christianity  conciliated  the 
clergy  as  well  as  his  Roman  and  Gaiiliih  subjects,  m5st  of 
whom  had  embraced  Oiat  ftith. 

CLOYNE,  a  Bishop's  see,  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cashel,  in 
Ireland.  The  chapter  connsts  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  feurteen  prebendaries. 
The  diocese  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
from  the  river  Lee  northward,  and  lies  wholly  within  this 
county,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  one  parish,  which 
is  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  It  extends  from  E.  to  W.  fi 
miles,  and  from  N.  to  S.  29  miles.  In  1792  the  numbei  }f 
parishes  was  137,  and  of  benefices  69,  with  51  churches  of 
the  Establishment.  It  now  contains  1 22  parishes,  con- 
stituting 84  benefices.  In  1834  the  places  of  worship 
were— cnurches  of  the  Establishment,  64;  Roman  Catholir 
ditto,  89 ;  other  places  of  Protestant  and  Dissentitig 
worship,  30.  In  the  same  year  the  grass  population  of  this 
diocese  was  342,477 ;  of  whom  there  w»e  13,886  members 
of  the  Established  Church;  328,402  Roman  Catholics;  14 
Presbyterians  j  and  195  other  Protestant  Dissenters ;  being 
in  the  proportion  of  one  Protestant  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion to  2^  Roman  Catholics  nearly.  There  were  at  the 
same  time  in  this  diocese  379'  daily  schools,  educating 
21,043  young  persons ;  bein^  in  the  proportion  of  B-f^  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  in 
which  respect  Cloj'ne  is  on  a  par  with  KiDenora,  and  stands 
25thamong  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  these  sdiooU,  19 
were  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  National  Education, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20  neariy. 

Cloyn^  from  which  the  bishopric  takes  its  name,  is  a 
vicarage  and  small  town  in  the  barony  of  Iraokilly,  and 
coimty  of  Cork.  The  name  may  signify  o  place  of  retire- 
ment: by  some  It  is  derived  from  duaine,  a  car^  fttim  the 
nombOr  of  caves  with  which  the  limestone  strata  of  Imo- 
killy  abound.  The  chief  object  of  interest  here  is  a  round 
tower,  92  feet  in  height,  sunnotinttd  by  a  modem  battle- 
ment, the  original  conical  roof  having  been  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1749.  East  of  the  round^tower,  on  the  ojipo- 
site  of  the  Street,  stands  the  cathedral,  a  small  he&vy  build- 
ing, supposed  to  have  been  raised  about  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  episcopal  palace  adjoins  the  town : 
it  is  a  plain  mansion,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury by  Bishop  Crowe,  and  stands  in  a  handsome  demesne. 
The  town  itself  is  an  inconsiderable  place,  consisting  of  one 
principal  street  <^  mean  houses.  It  was  estimated  m  I800 
to  contain  308  houses,  and  rather  more  than  1600  inha- 
bitants. The  number  oi  inhabitants  is  now  vbout  2000. 
Being  the  only  market-town  in  a  considaable  extent  f>f 
country,  Its  fein  are  usnaDy  well  attended.  In  1S34  there 
were  in  Cloyne  8  schools,  educating  556  young  petions :  of 
these  schools  there  was  one  endoired,  and  one  a  firee-schod. 

The  founder  of  the  bishopric  was  Cotman,  son  of 
Lenin,  the  chief  bard  of  Aedh,  king  of  Mitnster.  He  died 
A.D.  604.  There  are  few  records  of  the  see  prior  to  the 
amval  of  the  Engiis'h^glj'^cyifiij^^  f^thmr  was 
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hlthop ;  he  is  supposed  to  hum  beu  tlw  sune  iriih  the 
then  legate  of  Ireland.  About  the  yesr  I3t7  this  see  had 
become  so  iropoTarisbed,  that  king  Edward  ILL.  wrote  to 
Pope  John  XXIL  for  tlu  purpose  of  uniting  it  with  the 
diocese  of  Cork,  also  at  that  time  much  reduced  i  but  the 
contemplated  unioti  did  not  take  place  till  more  than  a 
century  after,  wben,  both  sees  happening  to  be  vacant,  they 
were  consolidated  by  Pope  Martin  V.  ia  the  person  of 
Bishop  Jordan,  about  a.d.  1430. 

About  the  time  of  the  ReftMrmataon,  thu  see,  in  common 
with  almost  evray  other  diocese  in  Ireland,  had  suffered 
severely  tn  its  temporalitiee,  part  being  ffanobly  sdsed  on 
by  lawless  neighbours,  and  part  being  ftaudulently  made 
away  vitb  ^  lay  prebends  and  dishonest  bisht^  insoinucb 
tha^  says  Hams,  *  there  was  not  me  bishoiorw  in  the  ]wo- 
vince  of  Casbel  that  had  not  the  print  of  the  saerilegious 
paw  upon  it;  and  on  some  of  them  vtttigia  mitts  rsfrvr- 
sum,'  To  ao  low  a  state  was  Cloyne  reduced  at  Uiis  time, 
that  tbe  bishop  of  it  was  called  "EpiKOput  qutnqus  tnar- 
eanm,*  Bve  marks  being  the  whole  of  its  anniul  revenue. 

Cork  and  Doyne  continued  united  until,  in  163S,  DoctM 
Geo^  Synge  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  separately, 
by  Usher,  at  Drogbeda.  Bishop  Synge  dying  in  \6&3,  the 
see  was  vacant  until,  on  the  cessation  of  the  civil  wars  in 
1660,  it  was  bestowed  on  Michael  Boyle,  who  held  it  again 
united  with  Cork,  and  also  with  Rosst  as  did  his  next  suc- 
cessOT,  Bishop  Edward  Synge,  since  whose  death  in  1678 
these  sees  have  been  in  separate  hands.  Bishop  Cretrot 
one  of  nis  successors,  in  1702  recovered  to  the  see  upwards 
of  8000  Irish  acres  ^  land  which  had  beea  fteudulently 
conveyed  away  by  some  of  bis  predeeenu*;  he  was  besides 
a  munificent  bene&cttsr  to  the  town,  in  wlUcE  he  fimnded 
a  fiee-school,  at  present  enjoying  190/.  8t.  per  annum,  and 
educating  35  bo}^  b^  his  liequest. 

Among  the  distinsruishM  prelates  of  the  see  are  the 
names  of  Berkeley,  and  the  late  Bishop  Brinkeley. 

By  the  3rd  and  4th  Win.  IV.,  o.  37,  seo.  181,  Cloyne  is  to 
be  reunited  to  Cork  and  Ross  as  soon  as  these  lattw  sees 
become  void. 

(Ware's  Bishops ;  Beaufbr^s  Memoir  <^  a  Map  qf  Ire- 
land; Reports  qf  Commimonare ;  Cteut^s  Smewt  tn 
the  South  Ireland.) 

CLUB  is  defined  by  Johnson  to  be  '  en  assenibly  of 
eood  fellows,  meeting  under  certain  conditions;'  but  by 
Todd,  *KQ  associati(Hi  ^persons  aubjeeted  to  partioularniles.* 
It  is  plain  that  the  latter  definition  is  at  liMst  not  that  of 
a  dub  as  distingnished  flrom  any  other  kind  of  laKieiation, 
although  it  may  not  be  more  eomprehensiye  tW  is  ne- 
oessary  to  take  in  all  the  associations  that  in  modem  times 
have  assumed  the  qame  of  clubs.  Johnson's  however  is 
the  more  exact  account  of  the  true  old  English  dub. 

It  might  not  be  quite  safo  to  make  a  positive  assertion 
as  to  the  antiquity  either  of  the  name  or  the  thing  in 
England.  But  the  earliest  clubs  temembered  in  our 
popular  literature  date  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  then 
that  there  was  established  the  fbmous  club  at  tiie  Mermaid 
tviem,  in  Fridav  Street,  of  which  Shakspeare,  Beaumont, 
netcher,  Raleign,  Selden,  Donne,  &c,  were  members. 

Ben  Jonson  tutd  another  club,  of  vhioh  be  amwars  to 
have  been  the  |bnnder,  that  met  at  another  well-known 
tavern,  colled  the  Devil  l^vem.  It  stood  between  the 
Temple  Gates  and  Temple  Bar.  It  was  fbr  this  olub  that 
Jonson  wrote  the  *  Leges' Convivales,*  which  are  printed 
among  his  works. 

It  seems  to  have  been  not  till  a  considerable  time  after 
Ibis  that  political  clubs  first  came  into  vogue. 

In  the  *  Spectator,'  No.  78,  Addison  makes  mention  of 

*  the  club,  or  rather  the  confederacy,  of  the  Kings.*  '  This 
grand  alliance,*  he  observes,  *  was  formed  a  little  after  the 
return  of  King  Charles  II.,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of  dl 
qualities  and  professions,  provided  they  aneed  in  this  sur^ 
name  of  Kin^  which,  as  they  imagine^  sufficiently  de- 
clared (he  owners  of  it  to  be  altogether  untainted  with 
republican  and  anti-monareliical  ifinciples.'  A  ftmous 
political  club  of  those  dm  Was  the  King^s  Head  Oub, 
whidi  is  alluded  to  in  Tate's  continuation  of  Dryden's 

*  Absalom  and  Ahithophel.*  It  was  a  whig  club ;  and  the 
badge  of  its  members  was  a  green  riband,  m  opposition  to 
the  tories,  who  wore  a  scarlet  riband  in  their  Itats.  (See 
Dryden's  Works,  by  Scott,  voL  vii,  p.  15^  and  vol.  ix., 
p.  380.) 

Tha  great  age  of  dubsi  polite^  Utexny,  and  of  tmrf 


oUiw  desniptkni,  was  the  early  port  of  the  hit  eentunL 
Then  flourished,  among  many  others,  the  Brothei^  Club, 
in  which  were  associated  Horiey,  BoHngbroke,  Swift,  and 
the  other  most  distinguished  literary  ana  political  charac- 
ters of  the  day :  the  &mooa  Scriblerus  Club,  of  which 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbutbnot  were  the  leading  memb«s: 
theOctoberClub,  of  the  original  institution  and  subsequent 
history  of  which  an  account  maybe  found  in  Swift's  *  Four 
last  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,*  end  also  in  a 
satirical  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Secret  History  of  the 
October  Club,  from  its  original  to  this  time,  by  a  Member,* 
8to.,  London,  17Ui  the  Hanoverian  Club:  the  fi^t 
Beef-Steak  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Woffington,  the  actress 
wsa  president,  being  tbe  unly  fiamale  member,  and 
Riohard  Bsteourt,  the  comedian,  provisor,  wearing  in  that 
chataeter  »  small  g^ron  of  gol^  hung  roimdlus  neck 
with  a  green  silk  nband:  an^  above  ul,  the  celebrated 
Kifr-C^t  Club,  which  is  said  indeed  to  have  been  instituted 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  in  the  reign 
of  J  ames  U,  but  was  in  its  greatest  glory  in  Uiat  of  Queen 
Anne. 

In  1735  the  second  Beef-Steak  Club,  being  that  which 
still  exists,  and  which  has  embraced  amonff  its  members 
tbe  most  eminent  public  characters  that  have  appeared 
sinoe  its  institution,  originated  with  Rich,  tbe  pantomimist, 
and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  For  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, see  an  entertaining  work  entitled  The  CUibt 
tfLmdon^  3  vols.,  Sve.,  London,  1838. 

Of  clubs  of  more  recent  institution,  the  most  fiunous  is 
the  Literary  Qub,  estabU^ed  in  the  year  1764,of  whic^ 
Johnson,  Boawell,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  and  odier 
well-known  names,  formed  the  list  of  members.  Along 
with  this  may  h«  mentioned  the  Bssu  Head  Club,  also 
founded  a  few  years  after  by  Johnson.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  tavern  at  wliich  it  met,  in  Essex  Street.  One  of 
the  most  successful  literary  dubs  of  modem  times  was  that 
oalli  d  the  King  of  Clubs,  which  began  about  the  'year 
1801 .  and  used  to  meet  at  the  Crown  and  An<dior,  in  the 
Stra  id.  An  aocoimt  of  it  is  given  in  tbe  second  volume 
of  the  '  Clubs  of  Loudon.' 

Hie  modem  subscriptiou  houses  which  go  by  the  name 
of  clubs,  sueh  as  the  Athenieum,  the  University,  the  Senior 
and  Junior  United  Service,  and  others  of  the  same  de- 
scription, are  in  no  other  respect  clubs,  according  to  the 
anfaent  Sn^Ush  undnatanding  of  the  term,  exc^  that 
every  mendier  m«M  be  balloted  for,  or  admitted  by  the 
ccmsent  the  zest.  And  little  mote  of  the  true  cliaracter 
of  a  olnb  belojup  to  those  numerous  political  associations 
known  ss  the  Wnig  Qub  of  Brookes's,  the  club  at  White's, 
the  Carlton  Club,  &c.  Politiosl  BsaodatiDas,  in  imitation 
of  those  existing  in  England,  were  formed  at  Paris  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  French  revolution,  and  assumed  the 
English  name  of  dubs.  The  Breton  Club,  the  Jacobin 
Club,  the  Qub  des  Feuillans,  and  others,  performed  an 
important  part  in  the  various  scene&of  that  extraordinary 
drama. 

CLUB-MOSS,  or  SNAKE-MOSS,  is  a  prostrate  moss- 
like {riant,  with  small  scaly  imbricated  leaves,  found  in 
alpine  or  damp  situations  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Its 
fraotifioation  oobsists  of  little  two-valved  cases,  containing 
powdery  matter.  All  the  neoes  belong  to  the  genus  Ly- 
owpodium ;  that  to  which  tiie  name  is  most  commonly  ap- 
pUed  is  L.  clavatum. 

CLUNY,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Sadne  ct 
Loire ;  it  is  on  the  little  river  Qrdne,  in  a  by-road,  300  miles 
in  a  direct  line  S.S.B.  of  Paris,  in  46*  36'  N.  lat,  and  4°  39'  E. 
long. 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  Quny  was  a 
mere  village  in  the  MSoonnois.  In  910  Guillaume  (Wil- 
liam) I.,  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  count  of  Auvergne,  who 
had  purchased  the  viUage.  founded  an  abbey  of  thelBenedic- 
tine  order.  About  twenty  years  afterwards  St.  Odon,  second 
abbot  of  Cluny,  introduoed  a  refbrm  into  the  Benedictine 
order,  which  raform  nread  very  widely ;  and  in  course  of 
time  two  thoiuand  rebgbus  houses  adrattcd  the  discipline 
of  Quny,  whidi  alone  <tf  those  in  which  the  rule  vas  ob- 
served retained  the  rank  of  an  abbey ;  the  others  were  all 
simple  iffiories,  the  abbots  laying  aside  their  title  and  rank. 
The  Cluniac  monks  were  divided  into  r^urmed  and  non- 
reformed,  and  tbe  abbot  of  Cluny  was  the  rect^ised  supe- 
rior of  the  whole  order.  Tbe  abbey  was  i«ry  extensive,  and 
the  number  of  the  religious  in  tbe  middle  wes  very  lane. 
The  increase  of  the  eitdli8fa^^|^^tay)i^^^][^&e 
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httt  that  when*  in  ajx  1245,  Pope  Innocent  IV,  aoeom- 
{Allied  hy  trelve  eardinali,  a  patnanh,  three  archbiabops, 
the  two  genenig  of  the  CailhusianB  and  CSstertiant  [Cbj^- 
tBmrn,  CirMtrxl  and  the  king  of  Fiance  (iSt  Louis)  and 
three  of  his  atnu,  the  Queen  Mother.  Baudouid,  count  of 
Flandan  and  nnperor  ^  Courtantiiiople,  the  dulw  of  Bour- 
gwne  and  lix  lords,  visited  the  abher;  the  irtiole  party, 
eceledastical,  royal,  and  nobl^  were  lodged  in  the  building 
of  the  monartery  without  disarranging  the  order  of  the 
monks,  who  amounted  to  four  hundred.  The  abbot  had 
the  diqtoBal  of  &  great  number  of  benefices,  and  of  the 
wiories  of  the  different  houses  of  the  order.  His  arch- 
deaoon  exercised  all  the  ftmctiona  of  a  bishop  in  the  three 
parishes  of  the  town  of  Cltmy,  except  those  of  confirmation 
and  otdination,  until  1744,  when  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
was  transferred  to  the  bishop  of  MAcon  The  revenues  of 
the  abbot  were  stated  by  Expilly  (1762)  at  60,000  livres 
(about  20002.)  at  least,  and  the  revenue  of  the  establish- 
ueut  (la  mmue  comm^uelU)  at  70,000  livres  (nearly 
3000£).  The  chnreh  of  the  numastMy  was  one  of  the 
larfpst  in  the  kingdom,  built  in  the  form  of  a  eross,  above 
600  ftet  in  lengm.  Tlie  monastery  vai  three  times  plun- 
dered by  the  Huguenots :  beftffe  the  last  pill^  the  libraiy 
eontained  1800  manuscripts,  and  even  alter  this  event  A 
was  one  of  the  richest  in  France ;  but  it  was  di^iersed  or 
transfbrred  elsewhere  at  the  revolution,  and  the  church 
destroyed.  The  monastery  itseli;  a  handsune  modem  build- 
ing, has  been  appropriated  to  several  pubUo  j^blwhrnftnti. 
among  which  is  a  college  or  high  school. 

The  town  of  Clunv  u  m  a  valley ;  it  occupies  as  much 
ground  as  Mfieon,  though  ftr  less  populous.  There  is  a 
•tone  bridge  over  the  Gkdne,  and  before  the  revolution 
there  was  one  religious  establishment,  besides  the  abbey, 
ud  two  hoapitals,  uie  fiw  the  poor  and  one  for  the  sick. 
The  inhaUtanti  in  1838  amounted  to  3368  for  the  town,  or 
4163  for  the  whole  commune:  they  manufhcture  coarse 
wodlens,  articles  of  ftirrieiy,  and  gloves ;  they  trade  in  rom, 
wine,  leather,  and  wieker-work.  Hie  val^r  affinds  pes- 
torage,  andin-oduces  grain  and  wine:  alabaster  and  ja^r 
are  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

CLUNY,  ORDER  OP  MONKS  OP;  a  branch  of  the 
Benedictiaes.  William,  Earl  of  Warren,  son-in-law  to 
William  the  Conquoror.  brought  these  monks  into  England, 
and  built  their  first  house  at  Lewes,  in  Siissex,  about  a.d. 
1077  or  107S.  Tanner  (IfoHt.  Momut.,  edit.  Nasm.  p.  ix.) 
says  there  were  twenU-seven  priories  and  cells  of  this  order 
in  England.  But  a  deputation  of  certain  monks  from  the 
parent  abbey  of  Cluny  sent  to  King  Henry  VI.,  in  1457,  to 
aik  fior  the  restitution  of  possessiona  in  England,  which 
they  stated  had  been  Img-aetained  from  them,  complained 
that  they  bad  been  deprived  of  the  obedience  of  tldrtv^g^t. 
The  number,  of  which  an  account  ia  given  in  toe  new 
edition  of  ENigdale's  *  Monastieon.'  eertainly  amoimta  to 
for^-two,  exclusive  of  three  cells  whose  eastenee  is  not 
veiT  distinctly  known. 

AH  the  monasteries  of  this  order  m  England  were  go- 
verned by  foreigners,  had  more  French  than  English 
monks  in  them,  and  were  not  only  subject  to  the  foreign 
houses  of  Clun^,  La  CSuuit^  sur  Loire,  and  St  Martin  des 
Champs  at  Pans,  but  could  be  visited  by  them  only.  None 
pf  their  priora  were  elected  by  the  respective  convents,  but 
were  named  bf  the  aboT»'meiitioiwd  nrei^  hooses.  Thev 
could  not  zeoHTC  the  pnAsrion  of  tbdr  novices  in  England. 
To  have  their  difbrencm  datermimd,  th^  were  obliged,  in 
almost  all  oases,  to  go  to  thehr  snperim  beyond  sea;'  by 
vhidt  means  the  greatest  part  their  revenues  were 
carried  to  those  foreign  houses:  and  upon  that  account, 
during  the  wars  with  France,  the  diffijrent  establishments 
of  this  order  were  generally  seized  into  die  king's  hands  as 
alien  priories.  After  a  petition  firom  a  la^  number  of 
the  English  Clunioe  monks  to  the  parliament  at  Win- 
chester m  the  4th  Edward  III.,  these  mconveniences  were 
by  degrees  removed ;  and  some  of  their  houses  were  in  t^ 
uid  the  foUowing  reign  made  denixen.  Bermondsey,  one 
«if  the  greatw  houses  itf  this  order,  was  made  an  abbey ; 
•ad  an  of  them  ware  pt  last  discharged  from  all  manner  of 
sulgoetion  and  obedience  to  the  fimign  abbeys.  Tanner 
says  tiiiB  did  not  take  {dace  till  1467,  when  the  deputation 
■licad^  mentioned,  in  additicm  to  claiming  the  restitution 
their  possMsions  genMalW,  desired  leave  to  enter  all 
places  depending  upon  their  nouses ;  but  instead  obtain- 
ing what  they  anked,  they  were  deprived  of  the  suI^eolioTi 
«r  all  honsea  of  uieir  order  in  Sngjuod. 


The  houses  of  duny  abroad  had  pnuions  from  the 
houses  of  their  order  in  England.  catlM  Jpporiw,  which 
probably  amounted  in  the  whole  to  a  large  sum ;  for  Cotton, 
ID  his  *  AbridgBment,'  p.  61,  says,  the  al»Mt  of  Cluny  had  a 
penaon  ftom  £n^nd  oi  SOOoZ  per  annum;  and  accordim 
to  R^mer,  old  edit,  voL  iiL  p.  1 009,  and  Fiynne's '  Reoorda^ 
ToL  liL  pp.  386,  868,  the  foreiniera  sometimes  demanded 
occasion^  stmplies.  fixun  tii^  nouses  here ;  and  even  ran 
them  into  debt,  as  stated  by  Frynn^  vcL  iii.  p.  760. 

The  prbr  of  Lewes,  in  Susso,  was  accounted  high  cham- 
berlain to  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  and  was  often  his  vicar- 
general  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  (See  Rymer, 
old  edit,  voL  xi.  p.  404.) 

Tbo  greater  part  of  the  houses  of  the  Cluniac  order  were 
foundea  prior  to  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  Sleve&faolm, 
in  NorfoHi.  was  the  last  founded  about  aj>.  1222.  Pour 
houses  of  this  order  were  among  those  which  Cardinal 
Wolsev  dissolved  in  1625. 

JnIrAdin7*s  'Spieilegium,'fid.  par.l72%tom.  i.  p.  641, 
ue  the  'AntiquioreB  Consnetudines  Gluniacensia  Monas- 
terii,  eoUeciore  S.  Udalrioo  Monacho  Benedietino.*  A  do- 
tailed  history  of  tlie  origin  and  progress  of  this  order  abroad 
will  be  found  in  the  'Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiquet,* 
torn.  V.  p.  184,  which  is  translated  in  Stevem's  Continuatiou 
of  Dugdals's  Monastieon.  (Tanner,  Notit.  Moneut.  ut 
supra ;  Dugdale's  Monastieon  Anglic.,  last  edit  vol.  v.  p.  3.) 

CLUPEODi^,  a  fonuly  of  flsl^  of  the  section  Ab<£imt- 
nales.  lite  Clupeids  are  placed  by  Cuvier  between  the 
Salmonidn  and  the  Gadidm :  in  fact  they  form  the  fifth 
and  last  division  of  his  section  *  Malacopterygiens  Abdo- 
minaux.'  The  fl^ies  of  this  division  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  wanting  the  adipose  fin,  by  havii^  the  upper  jaw 
composed  of  the  intermaxillary  bones  in  the  middle,  and 
the  maxDlaries  at  the  aide%  and  1^  the  bo^  being  always 
covered  wi&  scales.   Some  of  the  species  ascend  nvers. 

Hie  genus  Clupea,  as  now  restricted  1^  Cuvier,  may  be 
tiius  eharacteriied : — maxillariea  anhed  in  front ;  <^ning 
of  the  mouth  moderate;  upper  jaw  entire;  body  com- 
pressed and  covered  with  liu^  scales;  teeth  minute  ot 
wanting.  To  this  genus  belong  the  Herring,  Sprat,  White- 
bait, Pilohard,  &c 

Cltqjea  Harengut,  Linn.,  the  Herring  (Freni:b.  Z« 
Hareng  commun)  is  a  fish  well  known;  its  character!! 
however  will  be  useful  to  distiuguish  it  from  some  allied 
species ;  they  are  as  follows: — 

Small  teeuin  bothjawa;  suboperculum  rounded;  veins 
on  the  infra-orbitals  and  gill-covers ;  dorsal  An  behind  the 
centre  of  gravi^:  this  ui  comm^ioes  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  point  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  end  of  the  flediy 
portion  of  the  tail ;  ventnls  placed  beneath  the  middle  of 
the  dorsal  fin;  tail  forked;  length  the  head  one  fifth 
of  that  of  the  body ;  the  greatest  depth  of  the  body  one 
fifth  of  the  wlwle  length.  The  upper  part  of  the  fish  is 
blue  or  green,  according  to  the  light ;  the  sides,  belly,  and 
gill-covers  are  silvery  white ;  ordinary  length,  ten  to  twelve 
inches. 

The  term  Hemng  is  the  same  as  the  Crennan  Hartng, 
which,  according  to  some,  is  derived  from  Heer,  an  army, 
and  is  applied  to  these  fishes  from  their  visiting  the 
coasts  in  such  immense  numbers. 

*  The  Herring  inhabits  the  deep  waters  all  round  the  British 
coasts,  and  appoadMs  the  shores  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September  tat  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn, 
which  takes  place  in  October,  or  the  bMinning  of  Novem- 
ber. It  is  during  these  months  that  the  great  fishing  is 
carried  on.  for  after  the  spawning  is  over  it  returns  to  deep 
water.  Ilie  mode  of  fishing  for  Herrings  is  by  drift-netfi, 
very  similar  to  those  employed  for  taking  mackerel  and 
pilchard,  with  a  slight  diffierence  in  the  size  of  the  mesh. 
The  net  is  suspended  bv  its  upper  edge  ttota  the  drift-rope 
by  various  shorter  and  smaller  ropes,  called  buoy-ropes; 
and  considerable  practical  skill  is  required  in  tne  arrange- 
ment, that  the  net  may  hang  with  the  meshes  square, 
smooth  and  even,  in  the  watcar ,  and  at  the  proper  depth : 
for  according  to  the  wind,  tide,  situation  of  tneir  food,  and 
other  causes,  the  herrings  swim  at  various  disbmcee  below 
the  Eur&ca.* 

*  The  aiie  of  the  boat  used  depends  on  the  distonce  from 
shore  at  which  the  fishery  is  carried  on ;  but  whether  in 
deep  or  in  shallow  water,  the  nets  are  only  in  actual  use 
during  the  night  It  is  found  that  the  fish  strike  the  nets 
in  mt^  greatn  numbeta  when  it  is^darii  thaniwhen  it  is 
light:  the  darkest  ni^^j^t^^QsO^^^li^  the 
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snrfiwe  of  the  water  u  ruffled  hy  a  breeze,  are  considered 
the  moat  fltvourable.  It  ia  Buppoaed  that  neta  atretched  ia 
the  daytime  alana  the  Ash,  and  cause  them  to  quit  the 
places  where  thatoraotiee  ia  followed  i  it  is  thmfbre  itrietly 
forbidden*.' 

The  youDg  are  found  on  our  coast  during  the  summer 
months  in  great  abuodance,  and  are  often  tuken  in  small- 
meshed  nets  used  for  catching  othsr  fishes. 

The  food  of  the  hemng  consists  principally  of  small 
emstaoea,  but  they  have  lieen  known  to  dOTOur  the  fry  of 
tbeir  own  species. 

Cft^Mo  XsocAn*  (Leadi's  Heiring^.  This  second  species 
yt  herring  was  disoovered  by  lb.  Yarrell.  and  described 
m  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoolosical  Society  for  1831.  p.  34. 
An  account  by  ibe  same  gentwman  is  also  dven  in  Uie 
Zoological  Journal,  toI.  t.  p.  278,  where  a  Sgate  of  ibe 
qieeiea  will  be  found.  We  will  thuefore  give  the  distin- 
guishing characters  in  Mr.  Yarrell's  own  words. 

'  The  length  of  the  head  compared  to  of  the  body 
alone,  without  the  head  or  caudal  rays,  is  as  one  to  three ; 
the  depth  of  the  body  greats  than  the  length  of  the  head« 
and  compared  to  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  together, 
is  as  one  to  three  and  a  half;  it  is  ther^ore  much  deeper 
m  proportion  to  its  length  than  our  common  herring,  and 
haa  both  the  dorsal  and  abdominal  lines  much  more  con- 
vex :  the  nnder  jaw  longer  than-  the  upper,  and  provided 
with  ibne  or  four  prominent  teedi  just  within  the  angle 
fivmad  the  symphasis;  the  superi(»  maxillary  bones 
bave  their  edges  sl^hUy  erenated ;  the  eve  is  lann,  ii< 
faceadth  ftdl  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  whcde  head; 
uides  pale  ydlow ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  ^aced  behind  the  centra 
of  gravity,  but  not  so  much  so  as  m  the  common  herring ; 
the  scales  are  smaller;  the  sides  without  any  distinct  hiteral 
line  ;  the  ed^  of  the  belly  carinated.  but  not  serrated ;  ihe 
fins  smalL  The  fln-rays  in  number  are— dorsal,  eighteen: 
pectoral,  seventeen;  ventral,  nine;  anal,  sixteen;  and 
caudal,  twenty.   Vertebrts,  fifty-four. 

*  The  back  and  upper  part  of  the  sides  are  deep  blue,  with 
green  reflections,  passing  into  silvery  white  beneath.  The 
flesh  of  this  species  differs  from  that  ni  the  common  herring 
in  flavour,  and  is  much  more  mild.' 

Mr-  Yairell^  flnt  dbeovered  this  species  when  ex- 
amining the  vanous  kinds  at  fidies  caught  by  the  fisher* 
men  whilst  ei^aged  in  taking  sptats. 

Clupea  SpmtiUt  the  Sprai,  railed  in  France  L»  Melet, 
Etprot,  or  Harenguet.  This  fish  has  by  many  authors 
been  confounded  with  the  young  of  the  herring;  it  is 
however  distinct,  and  its  characters  were  first  pointed  out 
by  Pennant;  they  are  as  follows:— proportions  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  herring,  but  the  depth  of  the  body  is 
greater  in  proportion  than  in  the  young  of  that  species ;  the 
gill-covers  are  not  veined ;  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  touch.  The  dorsal 
fin  is  placed  forther  back,  and  the  keel  to  the  abdomen  is 
more  acutely  serrated  than  in  the  herring. 

Sprst-flshing  etmunencea  in  the  early  part  of  November ; 
henoe  in  aeason  they  immediately  follow  herrings,  and  the 
markets  eontinue  to  be  suppliM  with  them  during  the 
winter  months.  like  the  hurings,  these  fishes  inhamt  the 
deep  water  during  tfaesummw:  uiey  are  so  plmtifUl  as  to 
be  firequently  used  for  manuring  the  land,  and  are  often 
acdd  as  low  as  sixpenoe  per  bushel. 

C/up«a  alba  (Yarrell),  the  IVkite-Bait ;  French.  BUm- 
quetit;  German,  Brieiling.  This  fish  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  young  of  the  shad :  Mr.  Yarrell,  however,  upon 
a  careful  invest^tion  of  the  subject,  ascertained  it  to  be  a 
distinct  species :  its  distinguishing  characters  are — length 
of  the  head  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  and  not 
including  the  tail,  as  two  to  five;  depth,  as  compared 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  fish,  as  one  to  five;  keel 
of  the  abdomen  distinctly  serrated,  but  not  so  shsrp 
as  in  the  «A<ut  The  dorsal  fin  commences  half  way 
between  the  tip  of  the  muxile  and  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
the  upper  jaw  »  sUghtljr  ereuated,  the  lower  jaw  is 
the  longer  and  smooUi.  Its  odour  isidlvery  white,  gprowing 
greenish  on  tho  back;  the  body  is  more  compressed  than  in 
the  herring,  and  the  keel  to  the  abdomen  is  more  sharply 
serrated  than  in  either  that  fish  or  the  sprat 

The  While-bait  is  caught  in  great  abundance  in  the 
Thames  as  high  up  as  Woolwich  and  Blackwall ;  the  flsb- 
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ing  commences  about  the  be^nnii^  of  April,  and  is  con- 
tinued to  September.  '  When  fishing  as  high  as  Wool* 
wich,*  says  Mr.  Yarrell, '  the  tide  must  have  flowed  from 
three  to  four  hours,  and  the  wafer  become  sensibly  brackish 
to  the  taste,  before  the  white-bait  will  ibe  found  to  make 
their  appearance.  They  return  down  the  river  with  the 
first  ebb-tide;  and  various  attempts  to  preserve  them  in 
well-boats  in  pure  fiwh  water  have  uniformly  fbiled.*  Th« 
food  of  the  white-bait  consists  of  small  cnistaceo. 

Clupea  j^lehca^ut,  the  Pilchard;  Ia  Cilan,  in  France. 
In  size  this  fish  resembles  the  herring ;  It  is  also  nearly 
of  the  same  form,  but  mther  thicker,  and  of  greats  pro- 
portionate depth ;  the  scales  are  larger,  the  head  is  shorter, 
the  suboperculum  is  Square,  and  the  dwsal  fin  ia  mora  for- 
ward in  position :  the  gill-covers  are  distinctly  veined. 

This  fish  is  caught  off  the  coast  of  Oornvall  in  great 
abundance ;  the  fishing  commences  in  July  *,  The  food  of 
the  pilchard  consists  of  small  dirimps,  and  other  orus- 
taceous  animals. 

The  Shad  is  another  fish  belonging  to  this  group ;  it  is 
however  placed  in  a  sub-genus  called  by  Cuvier  MonX' 
He  separated  this,  together  with  several  othw  species, 
from  the  true  Clupen,  fivm  the  circumstance  of  thmr 
having  the  upper  jaw  deeply  notched  in  the  middle. 

Two  species  of  shad  are  found  off  the  British  coast ;  the 
first  (the  TwaiU  Shad^  Yarrell)  known  generally  by  the 
name  of  Sliad  (Alosa  flnta).  ia  about  fourteen  inches  in 
length ;  its  colour  is  brownish-green  on  the  bock,  or  in- 
clining to  blue  in  certain  Ughts;  the  rest  ot  the  bodj'  ia 
silvery ;  five  or  six  dusky  spots  are  obawved  tm  each  sidfi^- 
and  are  disposed  longitudinally,  the  first  dose  to  the  head, 
and  the  others  at  short  intervals ;  the  length  of  the  bead 
as  compared  with  the  body  is  as  one  to  five;  the  body 
rather  exceeds  this  measurement  in  depth ;  the  jaws  are 
furnished  with  distinct  teeth,  and  the  tail  is  deeply  forked. 

Iliis  fish  is  found  io  the  Severn  and  Thames  in  tolerable 
abundance.  The  principd  fishing  season  for  the  shad  in 
the  Thames  is  about  the  second  week  of  July:  they  begin 
to  ascend  the  river  about  May  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
their  spawn,  and  this  being  done  thqr  return  to  the  sea 
about  the  end  of  July. 

In  formw  times  the  shad  was  cau^t  as  iaA  up  the 
river  as  Putney :  it  now  rarely  passes  London  raidge,  and 
is  cau{^t  in  tlie  greatest  abunoanee  a  little  below  Qreen- 
wic^.  Its  flesh  is  dry,  and  therefore  not  mudi  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

The  second  species  (tf  shad,  the  AUice,  or  Allice  Shad  of 
Mr.  Yarrell  iAtota  communit),  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  one  just  desoibed,  being  ihim  two  to  three  feet  in 
length:  it  may  moreover  be  distinguished  by  its  having 
only  one  spot  on.  the  side  of  the  hoiy,  near  the  head,  and 
that  is  sometimes  scarcely  visible :  the  jaws  bave  no  dis- 
tinct teeth,  and  the  scales  of  the  body  are  rather  smallor  in 
propwtion,  though  they  are  large  in  both  species. 

The' Allice  Shad  is  plentiful  m  the  Severn,  hut  of  lathw 
rare  occurrence  in  the  Thames. 

CLUVE'RIUS  (CLXrVeER),  PHILIP,  was  botn  at 
Danzig  in  1580.  Hisfother  intending  him  for  the  pro- 
fossion  at  the  law,  sent  him  to  study  at  Leyden :  but  Clu- 
verius  showed  more  disposition  for  the  study  of  geography 
and  antiquities,  and  was  encourt^ed  in  his  bias  oy  his 
acquaintance  with  Joseph  Scaliger.  In  a  journey  which 
he  made  to  liouvain  and  Antwerp,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  Justus  Lipsius,  he  fell  in  with  some  marauding 
soldiers,  who  stripped  him  of  everything.  On  his  return 
to  Holland,  findinff  that  his  fother,  being  dissatisfied 
with  his  conduct,  nod  stopped  all  remittances  for  his  sup- 
port, he  joined  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  and  served  for 
two  years  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  the  latter  country 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Baron  Popel,  who  being 
arrested  by  order  of  the  emperor,  had  written  a  pamphlet 
in  his  defence,  which  Cluverius  undertook  to  translate  into 
Latin,  and  published  it  on  his  return  to  Holland.  The 
pamphlet  being  considered  offennve,  Ouverius  was  im- 
prisoned, at  the  request  of  the  imperial  ambassador  to  the 
States  GeneraL  He  was  soon  after  released,  and  his 
mother  having  sent  him  some  supply  of  money,  he  set  out 
on  his  travels  to  iEngland.  where  he  wrote  '  De  Tribus 
Rheni  Alveis,'  4to.  Returning  to  the  continent,  he  travelled 
through  France  and  Germany,  and  published  his  *  Ger- 


* '  Tba  RnnlMr  «f  t»k  ukcn  bjr  a  diitl  boai  in  «  night'i  ll»Mag  vuw*  vx- 
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iMiumAiitiqiM,*lbULeyden«  1616.  iTuaworkofoonsidov. 
tble  researcD,  intermixed  wi^  much  conjecture.  Having 
made  a  journey  into  Itdiiy,  he  was  well  received  there,  espe- 
cially at  Rome  and  Bologna,  where  his  fkmiliar  acquaintance 
with  moat  of  the  European  languages  excited  great  admira- 
tbn.  His  nest  work, '  SicilisQ  Antiquie  Libri  Duo,'  to  which 
he  added  a  short  description  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  foL, 
1619,  has  heen  considered  by  many  as  his  best  work.  On 
his  return  to  Holland  from  Italy  he  suffered  severe  do- 
mestic losses,  and  his  health  rapidly  declined.  It  was  >juder 
these  circumstances  that  he  wrote  his  *  Italia  Antiqua,' 
which  was  published  after  his  death.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
xaseareh,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  on  the  geography  of 
antient  Italy,  although  it  occasionally  requires  correction 
from  the  more  exact  observations  or  discoveries  of  later 
geographers  and  antiquarians.  Cluverius's  friend  and 
lellow  traveller,  Lucas  Holsteniu%  added  to  it  his  own  ob- 
servations, Cluverius  wrote  also  '  An  Introduction  to  Uni- 
versal Geography,*  which  has  been  rei>eated.y  published. 
He  died  at  tc^den  in  1623,  forty-three  jears  of  age. 
Danielis  Heinsii  (h-atio  in  oiitwn  P.  Cluoeni,  at  the  end 
of  the  'Introduction  to  Geography,*  Leyden,  1624,  gives  an 
account  of  the  principal  incidents  of  Cluverius'a  lifb. 

CLWYD,  a  river  in  North  Wales,  in  the  counties  of 
Flint  and  Denbigh.  It  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Bronbanog  hills,  a  ridge  belonging  to  the  Hiraetog 
hills,  and  its  upper  course  for  a  few  miles  is  to  the  S. 
tt  Uien  suddenly  turns  E.N.E.,  and  continues  nearly 
eight  milea  in  that  direction.  About  three  miles  above 
Rutbyn  it  declines  to  the  N.,  and  preserves  (bis  course  to 
its  mouth.  The  upper  third  of  its  eotirse  is  through  a 
narrow  valley,  which  presents  some  very  fine  views.  Below 
Ruthyn  it  enters  the  fertile  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  extends 
upwards  of  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  is  a  pretty  level 
tract  from  five  to  seven  miles  wide.  Being  studded 
with  towns,  viUa^^es,  and  seats,  covered  with  verdant  mea- 
dows and  luxuriant  fields,  and  enclosed  on  every  side  by 
brown  and  barren  hills,  this  vale  offers  by  the  contrast  a 
rery  pleasant  view.  A  little  below  St.  Asaph,  the  C3w^d  is 
joined  by  the  Elwy,  which  traversing  a  lully  tract  brings 
to  it  a  large  mass  of  water,  and  ue  river  below  this 
town  increases  considerably  in  breadth.  It  soon  afterwards 
enters  the  fertOe  and  extensive  marsh  of  Rhuddlan,  called 
MorvaRhuddlan:  ttuee  miles  below  the  town  of  Rhuddlan 
it  enters  the  sea  throu^  a  small  estuary  opening  north- 
ward, and  fbrming  a  portr  for  small  ooasting  vesMb.  Tho 
whole  course  of  the  river  may  be  about  thuty  miles ;  it  is 
navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats  of  about  seventy  tons 
up  to  Rhuddlan  quay. 

CXYDE,  a  river  in  Scotland,  the  third  in  magnitude, 
but  the  most  important  fot  its  navigation.  Its  sources  lie 
between  55°  18'  and  55°  28'  N.  lat,  whwe  the  highest 
summits  of  the  mountain-range  traversing  South  Scotland, 
the  Lowthers  (3150  feet),  the  Lead  Hills.  Queensbern 
Hill  (2259  feet),  ana  the  range  connecting  the  latter  with 
Hart  Fell  (2790  feet),  fbnn  nearly  a  semicircle.  The 
rivulets  which  descend  from  this  ranee  unite  in  one  stream 
about  55**  27^  and  thus  the  Clyde  u  formed.  The  most 
southern  and  largest  of  tlwae  streams  is  the  Daer ;  but  an- 
other smaller  stream  is  called  Clyde,  beftne  the  imion. 
After  the  Junction  of  these  streams,  the  Dyde  continues  in 
the  direction  of  the  Daer  northwards  to  Roberton,  twelve 
miles  lower  down :  in  the  whole  of  this  part  of  its  course 
the  current  is  very  rapid,  and  preserves  the  character  of  a 
mountain-stream.  North  of  Roberton,  the  Ttntoe  Hills 
(2310  feet  high)  direct  its  course  north-east;  at  Bi^;ar  its 
course  is  changed  to  the  north-weiit  and  north,  but  below 
Roberton  it  flows  west-south-west  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Dotu'las  Water,  and  accordingly  it  makes  a  large  bend  round 
tbe  Tlntoe  Hills.  Its  course  in  this  distance  is  little  short 
of  twenty  miles,  though  Roberton  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Douglas  Water  are  only  six  or  seven  miles  distant  in  a 
atraicbt  line.  Tbe  vall^  through  which  it  flows  is  wid^ 
and  the  current  is  so  gentle  that  in  some  places  it  is  hardly 
perceptible.  After  the  junction  with  the  Doudas  Water 
die  i^idiU  of  the  stream  increases,  and  the  falls  com'- 
niMioe.  Tne  flnt  is  the'  Bonnilon  linn,  a  cascade  about 
thirQr  feet  high;  vhieh  is  followed  by  the  Corra  Linn, 
where  three  water&lls  occur  near  one  ailother,  eadi  appar 
rently  as  high  asBonniton  Linn.  The  rocks  on  both  sides 
narrow  the  bed  of  the  river  so  much,  that  the  waters  in 
some  places  rush  down  a  chasm  uot  more  than  ibur  foot 
wide.   Corra  lann  is  two  miles  above  tbe  town  of  Luiark. 


Two  miles  lover  down  is  Stonebyres  Fall,  which  also 

consists  of  three  distinct  fklls,  altrgether  measuring  about 
seventy  feet  in  height.  The  scener)  lear  the  fblls  has  con- 
siderable beauhr.  It  is  probable  that  the  river  in  a  space 
of  about  six  miles  des(»nds  not  less  than  230  feet,  and  tbe 
valley  of  the  river  above  the  falls  may  be  about  400  feet 
above  the  sea.  Below  the  fklls,  the  river,  continuing  its 
north-west  course,  runs  in  a  fine  valley  to  Blentyre  and 
Bothwell,  the  lands  rising  in  a  gentle  ascent  on  both  sides 
Farther  down  its  banks  are  sometimes  bold  and  richly 
wooded:  somelimeB  they  extend  in  level  plains.  At  Glasgow 
the  Clyde  has  a  considerable  widths  and  vessels  ascend  to  the 
Loww  Bridge  of  Glasgow.  From  Olasgov  to  the  vicinity 
of  Dumbarton  it  nuts  through  a  lem  eovntn.  At  no 
sreM  distance  from  the  castle  &  Dnmbarttm  tbe  Kilpetrick 
Hills  rise  on  the  north,  and  the  Renflvw  Hills  on  the 
south,  between  these  ranges  the  Clyde  forms  a  wide 
eestuary,  which  at  Dmnbarten  is  about  a  mile  across,  and 
widens  in  its  prepress  to  the  west,  beibg  at  Greenock  more 
than  two  miles  in  breadth.  To  the  w«st  of  the  latto-  place 
at  Clocb  Point  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  south,  and  reaches 
the  sea  by  the  two  straits  which  lie  between  the  island  of 
Bute,  the  C^mbray  islands,  and  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  The 
river  south  of  Cloch  Point  is  called  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  a 
term  which  is  frequently  extended  to  that  part  of  the  see 
which  lies  between  the  island  of  Arran  and  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire.  The  whole  course  of  the  Qyde.  from  tbe  source 
of  tbe  Daer  to  the  southern  extremt^  of  the  island  of  Bute, 
may  be  about  100  miles. 

(^VMENB.  (Zoology.)  _^aida.] 

CLY'PEAS.  (Zoology.)  [Kcrikida.] 

CLYPEASTER.  [EcHimn*.] 

CLY'PEUS  SOBIE8KI  (tbe  shield  of  SoUeski).  a  con- 
stellation formed  by  Hevelius  out  of  some  small  sters  be- 
low AquiU,  and  passing  the  meridian  about  an  hour  before 
a  Aquun.  Hie  name  was  given  in  honour  -  of  John  8o- 
bieski  HL.  king  of  Poland. 
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CLYSTERS  (the  Greek  xKimr^),  lavem^s,  or  enemata, 
terms  bestowed  upon  medicinal  agents  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  or  lower  bowel,  with  the  intention  of  expdliug  its 
contents,  or  prodming  other  local  efi^ts.  bnt  also  oeca- 
sitmally  to  influence  the  system  generally.  Tbe  intestinal 
canal,  from  its  commencement  at  the  mouth  to  its  termi- 
valien  in  the  rectum,  is  endowed  with  peenliar  sensibi- 
lities ;  and  though  each  portion  of  it  has  some  apeoial  office, 
yet  the  whole  res^nds  to  certain  stimulants,  whatever  part 
they  may  be  apphed  to.  Hius  purgative  medicines  may  be 
introdutwd  into  it  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  tbe  rectum, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  their  action  is  tbe  seme,  t-«.  both 
will  occasion  an  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  lower 
bowel ;  but  the  secondary  influence  on  the  system  will  be 
difflsrent,  inasmuch  as  when  the  purgative  is  given  by 
the  mouth,  during  the  whole  course  of  its  descent  it  pro- 
duces, according  to  its  nature,  a  special  aetioa  on  each 
portion  ss  it  passes,  frequently  causing  an  increesed  secre- 
tion of  serum,  and  so  materiidly  sffeotiilf^  the  genenl 
system.  But  when  tbe  same  eubstanee  Is  mtrodueed  by 
Ue  rectum,  it  only  produces  a  local  effect,  by  blinking  about 
the  expulsioa  of  the  oontents,  and  influendng  tne  system 
generuly  onl^  when  these  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  oc- 
casion irritation  by  their  retention.  Clysters  are  also  em- 
ployed to  assist  in  reteining  the  contents  of  the  boweb> 
when  they  are  expelled  too  frequently,  as  in  many  casos  of 

diarrhoHL  ayiteis  o^fjf^^^^^j^oj|«w^  uned  i.. 
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■U  in  ntdning  th*  ewtents  of  sonw  of  tb«  noghbourinc 
o^HUt  loah  u  of  the  nterns,  in  oaies  where  atwrtum  li 
threfttened:  and  are  also  employed  to  allay  pain  and  irri- 
tation in  the  bladder,  IddneyB,  See.  Purtliwr.  when  the 
mouth  or  upper  part  of  the  throat  is  closed,  as  in  spas- 
modie  diseases,  such  as  lock-jaw,  or  from  tumours  or 
paralysisi  they  are  frequently  made  the  vehicle  for  in< 
trodueing  either  food  or  medicine  into  ihe  s)'*tem.  The 
only  other  point  requiring  notice  here  is  the  fiict  that  as 
the  sensibility  of  the  rectum  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  the  stomach,  the  doses  of  moat  articles  given  as  clysters 
must  be  greater  than  when  administered  by  the  mouth. 

Clysters  are  rarely,  except  in  two  instances,  taken  or 
administered  without  the  order  or  superintendence  of  a 
competent  medical  attendant,  and  thereftire  we  shall 
conflne  our  observations  chiefly  to  those  two  oases.  The 
fint  and  most  common  is  where  pettons  emplov  them  A» 
the  relief  of  constipation ;  for  Uiis  purpose  tepia  mter  or 
^el  i^  by  means  of  a  proper  untrument,  thrown  up 
mto  the  rectum,  and  nhon  a  soitable  quantity  (about  a 
pint)  is  used,  it  is  generally  speedily  retumeo,  bringing 
with  it  the  other  contents  of  the  loww  bowel.  To  the 
occasiotial  use  of  such  means  no  objection  can  be  urged ; 
but  if  employed  habitually,  and  aa  a  substitute  for  the 
efforts  of  nature,  the  greatest  iniury  will  result  Consti- 
pation does  not  in  general  depena  upon  a  want  of  power  in 
the  rectum  to  expel  its  contents,  but  upon  the  use  of  im- 
proper diet,  or  a  deficiency  of  the  secretions  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  such  as  the  bile,  which  fur- 
nishes the  natural  stimulus  to  the  intestines ;  and  clysters 
never  can  effectually  supply  the  want  of  these  secretions. 
By  the  abuse  of  clysters,  the  tone  of  the  whole  alimentary 
canal  mar  be  lost,  and  the  process  of  nutrition  so  impaired 
that  wasUng  and  other  serious  consequences  have  followed. 
Clysters  even  of  the  mildest  kind  should  therefore  be  re- 
stricted to  the  accomplishment  of  temporary  and  occasional 

Surposes.  At  the  commencement  of  fevers  and  other  in- 
ammatoiT  complaints,  the  speedy  evacuation  of  the  con- 
ten  U"  of  the  rectum  is  desirable;  and  where  medicines 
cannot  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  owing  to  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach  causing  their  rejection,  clysters  of  purgative 
substances,  such  as  castor  oil,  or  inf^ision  of  senna  With 
sulphate  of  soda,  may  be  used.  For  the  relief  of  spasmodic 
diseases,  clysters  of  the  fetid  gums,  such  aa  assaftntida,  or 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  used.  Sometimes  tobacco  in 
the  form  of  infliaion  or  of  smoke  is  employed ;  but  this 
requires  the  greatest  care.  The  second  case  to  which  we 
have  alludedt  in  which  clysters  are  employed  without 
medical  superintendence,  is  that  of  tobaeco-smoke  thrown 
into  the  rectum  of  drowned  persons:  a  more  hurtfhl  mea- 
sure csannot  be  adopted;  it  is  now  abandoned  by  all  intd- 
hgent  persons. 

VPbere  dysten  are  employed  to  allay  pain,  or  airest  pre- 
mature action  of  the  uterus,  they  generaUy  contain  tincture 
of  opium,  and  are  of  small  bulk :  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  starch  serves  as  the  vehicle.  Where  nourishment  is  the 
object,  they  are  also  of  small  bulk;  about  half  a  pint  of 
beef-tea  alone,  or  with  powdered  cinchona  bark,  and  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum.  Substances  introduced  into  the  rectum 
in  a  solid  form  are  CfUted  suppositories. 

CL  YTHRA,  aeenus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of  the  Ihmily 
Chryaomelidn.  Tbe  insects  of  this  genua  generally  have 
the  body  more  or  less  OTUndrioal ;  the  antemue  short,  with 
the  hanl  ^oAat  thick,  the  two  followii^  joints  shnrt^  and 
the  remaining  (with  the  exception  dP  the  apical  joint)  ser- 
rated, i. produced  intemallr,  so  as  to  resemble  the  teeth 
of  a  saw.  llie  head  is  placed  vertically,  and  inserted  into 
the  thorax,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  from  above :  often 
larger  in  the  male  than  the  female.  The  legs  are  mo- 
derately long,  rather  thick ;  in  the  males  the  anterior  pair 
are  often  considerably  larger  than  the  two  posterior  pairs : 
thepenultimaie  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  bilobed. 

The  larvn  of  tnete  insects  (at  least  those  that  are  known) 
inhabit  a  eoriacootu  tube,  which  they  drag  about  with 
them. 

The  Clythrs  reside  on  trees  and  shrubs,  and  those  found 
in  this  country  appear  in  the  banning  of  the  lummer. 
The  u)ecies  are  very  abundant,  and  addom  adorned  with 
metaOie  ooUnm.  In  England  we  have  Ave  speeiea,  the  moat 
common  of  which  ia  Clythra  guadrfptm^ta:  this  is  not 
quite  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  black ;  the  eljrtra  ochre- 
eoloured,  with  four  black  spots,  two  near  the  base,  and  two 
near  tliB  middle.  Ihe  next  snecies  which  is  not  uneom* 


monlv  met  with  is  Clythra  tridmtata.  This  beetle  is  ralhw 
less  than  the  last,  and  of  a  blue-|rreen  colour,  thickly  and 
finely  punctaraddMve;  theelytnarepale-ydlowuKlimma- 
eulato:  ibt  anterior  pur  of  Is^  in  the  male  are  alongatad. 

CLyTUS,  a  genua  of  Ooleoptenraa  inaeeU  of  the  section 
Longicomes,  and  fkmily  Cerambydde. 

I'he  species  of  the  genus  Clytus  (a  genus  established  by 
Fabricius)  form  a  wetl-marked  group  amon^  the  Ceram- 
bycidse,  and  are  chiefly  distinguishea  by  their  having  the 
palpi  short  and  nearly  equal,  the  teraunal  joint  thteker 
than  the  others,  and  truncated  at  the  apex ;  the  head  nar- 
rower than  the  thorax,  and  the  latter  nearly  globular  or  ap- 
proaching to  a  cylinder.  The  body  is  elongate,  and  nearly 
cylindritM ;  the  antenna  are  shortw  than  the  body,  and  flU- 
form ;  the  basal  joint  is  rather  thiok;  and  the  termmal  joints 
are  sometimes  inorassated ;  the  1^  are  modentdy  long. 

These  insects  are  gesenUy  ot  modnate  naa,  iod  have 
the  elytra  adorned  with  anmated  foadn;  their  ground 
colour  IS  usually  Made  or  brown,  and  the  nwikinn  yelktw. 

About  ninety  tpedes  of  this  ganns  have  besD  diteovend, 
and  they  appear  to  inhabit  every  quartw  of  the  globe :  five 
are  reeordea  u  British,  of  which  the  more  common  are 
Clyttu  twttioia,  C.  Ariati*,  and  C.  aretuAir.  Oyimmm- 
Heat  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length  j  colour  hlaok ;  tha 
base  of  the  elytra  red-brown ;  three  bent  i^te  fkaein  are 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  elytra ;  and  ihm  ia  a  white 
patch  at  the  apex.  This  spedea  is  common  in  the  ne^b- 
oourhood  of  London.  We  have  fluently  found  iti  larva 
hi  the  rotten  wood  of  old  blackthoma. 

C.  Arietit  b  about  the  same  sise  as  the  laat ;  its  colour  is 
black;  l^and  baaeof  tiieantenn»reddish;theftrni«-wUh 
the  thi^  <ii  die  two  anterloT  pairs  blaekiih ;  thorax  with 
a  yellow  hand  on  the  antnior  part,  and  anothn  «i  the 
jMMterior;  sootdlum  yeUow;  elytra  with  four  ydhnr 
hands. 

This  insect  is  fiwqnently  met  with  in  gardens  and  wooda 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  elsewhere.  Whan 
handled  it  makes  a  peculiar  noise,  which  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  flrietion  of  the  thorax  against  the  smooth  part 
of  the  abdomen  which  is  inserted  in  that  part  Many  of 
the  Orambycidse  have  this  power. 

C,  OTCuattu  is  less  common  then  either  of  the  preceding 
species ;  it  somewhat  resembles  C.  Arivtit,  but  ts  consider- 
ably lat^r  and  broader  in  proportion.  The  antennsa  are 
entirely  of  a  reddish-vellow  colour ;  the  legs  are  coloured  as 
in  the  last-mentioned  species ;  the  thorax  has  a  yellow  band 
on  the  fore  part,  and  ui  Intemipted  band  in  the  middle; 
the  elytra  have  three  yellow  bands,  and  towards  the  Inaa 
three  apota  irf  the  same  ei^oar;  the  amteUua  ia,  alao 
yellow. 

CNlDtrS  was  a  dty  of  Caria  (Ai  the  S.W.  ooast  of  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  extremi^  of  a  peninsula  between  the  Sinoa 
CeramicuB)  or  gulf  of  Cos,  and  the  gulf  of  Syme,  and  focing 
the  south  part  of  the  Island  of  Cos,  which  is  10  miles  west  ot 
Cape  Crio,  or  Triopium,  near  which  Cnidua  stood.  (Leake's 
Ana  Minor ;  and  Beaufort's  Burvey  qf  the  Coast  <^  Cara- 
mania.)  Cnidus  is  about  25  miles  south  of  Halicamassua, 
It  was  a  Dorian  colony,  like  Cos,  Halicamassu^  and  the 
other  towns  whioh  formed  the  Dorian  conflBderation  of  the 
Hexapolis.  (Herod.  L  144.)  It  had  tno  harbours  divided 
by  a  narrow  Uthmus  which  joins  Cape  Ok>  to  tlie  mainland. 
Ihe  remaina  of  two  molea  whioh  moloaed  the  ionth  or 
larser  harbour  are  still  visible,  as  wall  aa  those  ttf  the  ei^ 
wuls,  and  a  multitude  of  other  ruins.  (Beaufort's  Pbm  if 
Cap«  Crio,  in  die  last  plate  of  his  Smvw.)  Leake  ujt, 
that '  there  is  hardly  any  ruined  QnA  dty  in  eKistenee 
which  contains  spedmens  Greek  arehiteeture  In  so  many 
difforent  branches.  There  are  still  to  be  aeen  remains  « 
the  city  walls,  of  the  dosed  porta,  of  several  temples,  Sto«, 
artificial  terraces  fbr  public  and  private  buildinga,  <tf  three 
theatres,  one  of  which  is  400  foot  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
great  number  of  sepulchral  monuments.  Designs  of  the  moat 
important  of  thbse  curious  remains  are  about  to  be  published 
by  the  Sodetyof  DDettantL*  (Leakeys  .^Mii  Mtisor  1884.) 

Stmbo  (xiv.)  speaks  of  an  observatory  at  Cniaos,  and 
he  mentions  among  the  distii^ished  natives  of  the jdaee, 
Eudoxus  the  nauumatieten,  a  euitMnparaiy  of  Hate: 
Ctesiaa,  physidan  to  Artamxaa,  who  wrote  on  Syrian  ana 
Persian  hiOory;  and  the  poripatetio  A^atharchidfla,a  frimd 
of  Jnlina  Casar.  He  alao  sqn  that  Idpaca,  near  Sicily,  waa 
a  colony  of  Cnidus.  He  aaya  nothing  about  the  edehraled 
temple  of  Venus,  said  torn  to  have  wisted  at  Cni^ 
but  aoaio  mentiona,  among  [:jt|Az98^9pB9^DdM@it 
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COACH.  It  is  atated  by  Stow,  thai  in  '  1564.  Boonen.  a 
DutdiDMii.  became  the  queen's  coachmanne,  and  was  the 
first  that  brought  the  use  of  coaches  into  England.*  An- 
derson (Hist,  qf  Com.),  on  the  other  hand,  says  that '  about 
1580  the  use  of  coaches  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Arun- 
deL'  'Before  that  time  (Hume^  Hist.  qfEng.)  the  queen 
(Elixabeth)  on  public  occasions  rode  behind  ner  chamber- 
lain.'  A  long  time  elapsed  before  this  luxury  was  attained 

mora  than  a  few  very  rich  and  distinguistwd  individuals, 
and  a  very  much  longer  time  before  coaches  became  gene- 
rO,  Coaches  kt  &r  nira  wen  first  estdiUshed  (Anderson) 
in  England  In  1625.  They  did  not  stand  in  the  streets, 
but  at  tlie  prineipftl  inns.  In  1637  there  wrae,  in  London 
and  Westminster,  fiO  haolcn^  coaches.  Siaige  coaches 
were  first  used  in  St^iand  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
hired  carriages.  In  Scotland,  in  1678  (Cleland,  Staiis.  t^f 
Gloigoie),  I^Tost  Campbell  established  a  coach  to -run 
fi-om  G-lai^w  to  Ed'obui^b,  *  drawn  by  sax  able  horses,  to 
leave  Edinboro'  ilk  Monday  mtHning,  and  return  again 
fGod  willing)  ilk  Saturday  night*  tSm  first  mail  coach 
travelled  from  London  to  Edinbur^  about  17S5,aJid  to 
Olasgow  in  1788.  The  Scotch  custom  of  the  male  passen- 
gers treating  the  female  to  breakfast  and  dinno:  on  the 
road  continued  till  these  coaches  were  established. 

The  public  are  now  so  ftmiltarixed  with  the  use  of  stage 
roaches  thatthejrareapt  to  fiMfjet  that  their  orwn  is  sorecent 
At  the  ]wesent  time th«te  is  scarcely  any  smalltown  through 
which  some  stage-coach  does  not  pass,  and  no  conBideroble 
road  whieh  is  not  travelled  by  numy.  Until  the  invention 
of  8|)ring8,  a  Bum's  endurance  was  the  measure  of  his 
journey :  it  was  impossible  to  travel  fii^  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  the  carrisu;e ;  it  was  equally  impossible  to  travel 
far,  since  no  one  cotud  long  bear  the  direct  and  unmiti^ted 
jar.  Swings  wera  the  first  means  towards  better  travelling ; 
since  tneir  invention,  the  increased  speed  and  better  ap- 
pointment of  English  stage-coaches  have  been  caused  by 
the  improvement  of  roads  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
demand  for  rapid  travelling.  In  this  country  the  best 
stage-coaches  are  very  perilBOt  machines,  and  the  arrange- 
ments by  vhioh  they  are  conducted,  when  the  number  of 
persona  and  animals  that  are  enngvl  oomes  to  be  eon- 
sidend,  am  extremely  complete.  The  attendant  expenses 
are  very  large,  but  are  defrayed  wholly  by  private  specu- 
latMTS,  excepting  in  the  case  of  mail  coaches,  which  con- 
vey the  letters,  the  contractors  for  which,  in  consideration 
of  certain  services*  receive  an  allowance  from  the  state. 
The  BtageHjoaobes  themselves  usually  belong  to  a  coach- 
maker,  who  contracts  with  the  speculators  who  '  work*  them, 
for  the  supply  of  new  carriages  at  certain  intervals,  and  is 
liable  to  the  expense  of  all  repairs :  far  this  he  receives  2^. 
or  Zd.  for  every  mile  they  travel.  There  is  a  duty  per  mile 
according  to  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  cameo,  rising 
from  Id.  a  mile  for  4  persons,  to  4(2.  a  mile  iox  21  *.  For 
each  coachman  a  duty  of  iL  b».  is  annualhr  paid,  and  fbr 
each  guard,  excepting  those  of  mails.  Ilie  expense  of 
horsing  a  four-hmse  coach  running  at  the  speed  of  from 
nine  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  may  be  stated  at  3/.  a  double 
mile  for  28  days  fa  lunar  month) ;  so  that  a  person  horsing 
ton  miles  of  a  coach  passing  bai^wards  and  frawards  each 
day,  should  earn  or  receive  by  way  of  remuneration  13 
limes  30/.,  or  390/.  a  year  for  his  work.  This  may  be  con- 
fidered  a  h%h  rather  than  a  low  estimate,  unless  in  a  dis- 
iTict  whwe  wages  and  rent  of  stables  are  h^h»  and  hay  and 
com  dear.  In  a  cheap  nawhbourhood,  or  where  a  lat^ 
number  of  horses  an  k^  £e  expense  will  not  be  so  great. 
NevertheleaB  a  great  manyartieles  are  to  be  provided:  har- 
ness, whieh  fbr  fbur  horses  costsfh>ml6/.to20/.:  horses, 
of  which,  £k  ten  nulaa  of  ground,  at  least  eight  in  summer 
and  nine  in  winter  will  be  nquired;  their  vioe  will  be 
from  5^  to  soil  eaeh:  can  and  bnns,  of  which  each 
horse  will  eat  little  less  than  two  bu^ls  a  week,  to- 
gether with  hay  and  straw  cut  into  chaff.  Stmw,  shoeing, 
physip,  and  nirriery,  mast  also  be  reckoned,  as  well  as 
stabliot^  stable  utensils,  and  horsekeepers*  wages,  which 
fbr  each  man  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shilUngs  a  wodi. 
The  firm  must  also  defray  the  wages  ti  00Bdimen,vlui  receive 

*  The  duty  forBMtlT  Wfed  aeconHDit  to  the  nnraber  of  itnif*  tnTelleH, 
vrlthoiti  R|n>td  lo  Um  DiimMr  of  patMnfm.  It  would  km  bern  well,  wken 
tfce  Inw  VM  altond,  ^ther  t»  b«*e  United  the  c«p«biUtj  of  •aroainodatiiix  on 
<ncb  noKk  sm  panmtia  thn  it  wm  iiet med  to  caTTjr,  or  to  hava  f onmued 
fne  pemldM  lot  a  bmeh  of  tiM  atattrta.  Tto  mmtia  la  naw  ifmtly  de- 
ftatvUd. 


about  ten  shillings  a  week,  unless  they  drive  beekwards  and 

forwards,  and  take  fees  from  two  sets  of  passengers  each  day, 
when  they  get  no  wages.  The  charge  for  washing  the  coaches 
must  also  be  reckoned.  To  this  long  list  must  be  added  the 
heavy  item  of  turnpikes.  Mails  are  exempt  f{om  turnpike 
tolls,  but  a  tax  is  paid  for  them  to  the  government,  and 
mileage  to  the  contractor  for  the  use  of  the  coach.  Tho 
Post-office  allows  tbera,  according  to  their  speed  and  the 
country  through  which  they  travel,  from  4dl  to  6dL  a  mOe 
for  carryins  the  letters;  in  consideration  of  this,  it  claims 
a  right  to  Umit  their  numbw  of  pesseagier%  ami  regulate 
their  speed  and  time  of  startiiu :  the  guard  is  the 
servant  of  the  Fost-«filc&  Bcuking^rfbws  and  book- 
keepeiB  and  advertisemento  are  also  to  be  paid  for,  as 
well  as  way-bills.  One  of  these,  on  whi<m  the  name 
and  destination  of  each  passenger  and  the  direction  of 
each  parcel  are  inserted,  is  carried  by  the  coachman,  andde- 
Uvered  as  soon  as  the  oiach  stops  to  each  proprietor  or 
book-kee^ier,  that  he  may  examine  its  ecnrectness  and  make 
any  requisite  entries.  In  the  country  nothing  is  paid  to  the 
booking-offices,  but  in  London  this  is  not  the  case :  from 
ZL  to  At.  a  (lunar)  month  is  charged  when  the  office  is  a 
mere  shop  for  the  purpose  of  booking,  and  does  not  belong 
to  any  coachmaster :  if  it  is  the  property  of  a  coachmaster, 
he  takes  Is.  for  booking.out  of  the  fhre  of  each  passenger 
booked  at  his  offices. 

Some  approximatiw  to  the  espenses  of  ooaehiiur  may  be 
made  from  the  above  statement  The  returns  um  not  so 
easily  be  calculated.  They  ramsist  of  die  fores,  whkAi  are 
usually,  ^r  the  outside  passengers,  at  the  rate  of  from  8M. 
to  3ii  a  mile ;  for  the  inside  somewhat  less  than  twioe  this 
amount:  the  fares  of  mails  are  usually  higher.  Very  arbi- 
trary charges  are  made  for  parcels  according  to  their  ataa 
and  weight  These  however  are  not  all  the  profits  arising 
from  stage  coaches :  the  custom  which  they  bring  to  inns 
must  be  reckoned  a  large  item,  when  the  proprietor  is 
the  owner  or  renter  of  an  inn ;  and  especiaUy  when  the 
coach  *  ends*  at  his  hov^e ;  and  thus,  thoudi  a  coach  may 
itself  be  worked  at  a  loss,  all  things  considered,  to  some  of 
its  proprietors  at  least  itmay  bearemuneratii^  speculation. 
The  proprietors  at  the  ends  have  obviously  the  greatest 
chance  of  profit ;  for  nearly  every  passenger  must  spend 
something,  howe\'er  small,  at  their  inn.  They  have  like- 
wise a  greater  advantage  in  porterage,  and  oflen  get  a  profit 
from  advertising,  prlntmg  way-bills,  and  waging  coaches  all 
of  which  are  managed  by  them:  tbeyalsoget  interestforfhc 
money  that  is  earned  by  the  coach,  whieh  remains  in  their 
hands  until  the  monthly  division  among  the  proprietm. 

The  fostest  coaches  now  travelling  are  between — 

London  and  Shrewsbuiy    .    .  154  miles,  in  one  day. 
Exeter      ...  171  „ 
„      Manchester    .    .  187   „  „ 

London  and  Manchester  (mail)  187   „     lOh.  Om. 
„       Holyhead    (mail)  261    „     26  55 
„      Liverpool    (mail)  203   »     20  50 

The  Edinbu^b*  the  Leeds*  and  the  Devonport  mails  aro 
also  very  rapid. 

Short  stage  coaches,  plying  in  the  nekhbomhood  of 
towns,  have  oem  n(^rly  superseded  by  omnmuses. 

By  an  Act  passea  in  1833,  coaches  and  omnibuses  arc 
allowed  to  ply  for  hire  in  the  streets  of  London. 

The  coaches  which  form  the  trains  upon  rail-roads  are  of 
very  different  construction  from  those  used  on  common 
roads:  they  are  stronger,  larger,  heaviw,  and  lower,  the 
wheels  being  of  smaller  diameter :  they  are  fostened  to- 
gether with  links  of  chain,  and  there  is  attached  to  the 
back  and  front  of  each  a  '  fender,*  acting  on  a  spiral  qsing, 
by  which  concussion  is  prevented  when  the  train  is  stopped. 
Some  carriages  adopted  on  the  Greenwich  Rail-Road  seem 
to  be  of  an  improved  construction :  they  are'  lower  thw 
those  lulberto  used;  and  u  long  as  they  remain  upon  the 
nil  it  would  be  Tery  difficult  to  ovntnm  them,eT«i  thougb 
the  axles  were  to  break*  or  the  wheels  come  ofC 

Upon  the  continent  travelling  in  public  carrii^  is  not 
so  rapid  or  so  commodious  as  in  England.  The  state  <tf  the 
road  is  in  general  such  as  to  preclude  any  considenble 
speed,  and  to  require  great  strength  in  the  coaches. 

In  fVance  the  diligences  are  conducted  by  private  specu 
lators,  who  are  oblig^l  to  use  the  hones  of  the  Fk»te  Royale. 
Tlicy  are  clumsy  carriages,  generally  consisting  of  three 
bodies,  and  are  drawn  by  five  or  six  horses,  usually  dnvenby 
onepostilionfromhissaddle.  Thefir8tbody,calledthe*coup^ 
formed  like  a  chariot,  ooutah^  ^th^«  a^ond. 
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which  ii  like  a  ooaefa,  the  *iiiteneur,*holdBux  penons;  the 
third,  whidi  is  similar  to  a  coach  turned  aideva^  caxriM 
SIX  or  ei^t  passengers,  and  is  called  the '  rotonde.*  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  is  on  the  roo(  before  the  place  appfo- 
priated  to  the  lii^a^  the  '  banquette,'  a  bench  aometimM 
famished  with  a  hood  for  the  accommodation  of  four  passen- 
gers. Should  all  these  places  be  filled,  the  *  conducteur,' 
or  guard,  sits  upon  tlie  luggage.  The  speed  of  these 
carnagn  is  flrom  four  to  five  (English)  miles  an  hour; 
the  fiures  vary  according  to  the  part  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
the  place  is  taken ;  the  *  coup^'  being  the  deanst:  tfae 
'  interieur' the  next;  and  then  the  'rotonde'  and  the 
*  buuniette.*  The  Are  in  ibtt  *  oou^*  is  rather  more  thui 
half  tnat  of  in  outride  plaoe  in  Bn^and ;  but  a  la^ 
additional  ehaige  ii  often  made  to  eaoi  passenger  fbr  all 
lugpge  above  SOlba.  in  we^L  The  malle-postes,  by 
whieh  the  letters  are  oonveyed,  are  conducted  by  the 
govnnment.  They  are  the  ftstest  and  best  appointed 
public  carriages  on  the  continent  Their  speed  is  at 
jeast  eigbt  miles  an  hour:  they  are  drawn  by  horses  of 
the  Poste  Royale,  and  carry  one  person  in  the  cabriolet, 
with  the  courier,  and  two  persons  in  the  second  body,  or 
calSche.  The  ftita  are  considerably  h^her  than  in  the 
diligences. 

Stage  coaches  (Schnell-posten)  in  Prussia  are  entirely 
m  the  hands  of  the  govanment,  which  imposes  a  num- 
ber of  regalations,  some  of  which  cause  considerable  in- 
convenience. They  coDsift  of  a  *  <Mlwiol«t*  in  frcnt,  con- 
taining three  persons ;  and  an  'intMeur,*  which  holda  nine 
people  on  thrae  rows :  the  conducteur  sits  inside,  lime 
are  ibe  best  foreign  conveyances,  excepting  the  mails :  they 
stop  less  than  the  Ftencu,  and  travel  about  rix  miles  an 
hour.  Hie  &res  are  about  the  same  as  for  the  outside  of  an 
English  coach :  lu^^pge  above  SOlbs.  is  paid  for  atti*,  and 
if  above  401b8.  weight,  is  sent  in  a  slower  .and  separate 
conveyance  from  tm  passenger.  The  letters  are  carried 
by  the  common  coaches.  In  Italy  the  diligences  are  the 
property  of  individuals  who  purehaise  from  the  government 
the  monopoly  of  a  certain  road.  The  mails,  which  are 
very  simihu-  to  the  French,  are  neaily  as  fost,  and  rather 
more  expensive.  Trav^ng  by  *  Vetturino*  is  tite  most 
common  and  cheapest  method.  In  this  case  the  driver 
agrees  to  carry  the  pass^iger  from  place  to  plaoe  in  a  given 
time,  and  for  a  given  sum,  all  expenses  on  the  road  being 
generally  indnded. 

In  B^juim  the  dfliffenees  are  simibir  to,  though  ftster 
than  tbeTnnch.  In  Spam  thecean  notabovesixorseven 
roads  on  which  ditigenees  travel.  Tbey  are  monopolized 
by  a  privileged  company,  in  which  Ferdinand,  the  late  king 
of  Spain,  vaa  his  queen,  had  shares.  The  carriages  consist 
of  a  Goupi  and  interieur  similar  to  the  Flrench :  there  are  also 
two  places  on  the  back  of  the  roof,  on  which  are  seated  two 
guaras  armed  with  carbines ;  the  conductor  is  called  tfae 
'mayoral.'  Their  speed  is  from  five  to  six  miles  an  hour. 
The  mails  bavel  nstor-  a  P^^n  leaving  Bavonne(I833) 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  a  Friday,  reaened  Vittwia  the 
next  morning,  and  remained  thoe  till  the  afternoon;  at 
daybreak  on  Sunday  he  reached  Burgos,  and  arrived  at 
Madrid  on  Monday  momii^.  The  eabriolet  in  front  con- 
tains one  passenger,  the  courier,  and  the  nayonl,  and  the 
catfiehe  two  more  passei^iers. 

In  the  United  States  of  Amerioa  1h»  txavdlii^  haa  im- 
proved rapidly  of  late  years,  and  mi  the  bast  roads  the 
puUic  emivennoes  are  superior  to  anjr  other  except  the 
English,  wnne  of  Uie  coaches  eontain  aoeommodation 
for  nine  peimns,  six  of  whom  sit  on  two  opposite  benohes  as 
in  our  coaches,  and  the  other  Aree  on  a  seat  parallel  to  and 
between  the  other  two  booches,  with  a  leather  strap  drawn 
tight  across  the  coach  to  support  their  backs.  Tne  body 
of  these  coaches  is  consequenuy  lai^  than  in  the  English 
coaches.  Other  coaches  contain  only  two  seats  like  the 
English,  but  no  places  for  passei^rs  on  the  top.  In  1792 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state,  wrote  to  the  post- 
master^general  to  know  if  the  post,  which  was  then  carried 
at  the  rata  of  fifty  miles  a  day,  could  not  be  expedited  to  one 
hundred;  but  even  this  latter  rate  would  now  be  consi- 
dered intolerably  slow  on  the  great  post-xoada.  (Tucker's 
Li/0     Jeffarton^  vol.  i«  p.  376.) 

COAGULATION,  the  solidification  of  a  liquid  pro- 
duced without  evaporation  and  without  crystaDitttion.  It 
ii  also  often  cRected  without  rednciiu;  the  temperature  of 
the  tahBtanee  coagulated,  in  wUoh  it  oners  ftnm  mere  con 
gelation. 


Coagulation  occuia  in  various  ways  in  diftrent  flat<ls. 
Thus  when  albumen,  or  the  white  of  e^,  is  heated,  it  is 
rendered  solid  or  it  coagulates ;  but  when  a  solution  of  gelu- 
tin  coeds,  it  undergoes  a  similar  change.  The  cause  of  the 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  blood,  by  which  it  is  re- 
solved into  serum  and  coagulnm  has  not  been  explained, 
and  we  are  equally  in  the  Sxt\  as  to  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  oo^;ulatioQ  of  cheese  bv  the  action  of  rennet;  the 
separation  of  butter  is  attended  with  heat,  and  the  imme- 
diate cause  is  mechanical  action. 

There  are  some  eases  of  pure  chemical  action  whieli  re- 
semble Doagulatum  in  appearance;  when,  for  example, 
solntiau  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  nibate  of  lime  are  mixed, 
a  audden  solidmeation  takes  place:  but  this  is  probably  a 
case  conflised  crystallization,  and  not,  strictly  speaking, 
<^  coagulation. 

OOAITA.   [Atblxs,  Species  1,  voL  ii.  p.  547.] 

COAL,  COMPOSITION  OF.  From  the  very  different 
qualities  of  the  several  varieties  of  coal,  it  might  naturally 
be  expected  that  they  would  vary  in  compositioa,  and  this 
is  actually  found  to  be  the  case.  They  geueially  agree 
however  in  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  carbon 
than  of  the  other  elements,  which  are  chiefly  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  fyequently  a  small  portion  of  azote. 

The  composition  of  coal  may  be  regarded  under  three 
different  pomts  of  view :  first,  as  to  the  quantities  of  com- 
bustible matter  and  earthy  impurity ;  secondly,  as  to  Ute 
mode  is  which  the  pore  constitnmti  of  the  eoal  are  com- 
bined ;  and  thirdly,  as  to  its  ultimata  analysis. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  we  sbaU  state  a  ftw  of  the  re- 


Derbyshira  cannel  coal 
Scoton        •  ditto 
Welsh  Aimace  ditto 
Ditto  stone  ditto 
Kilkenny  coal 

Macquer  had  observed  that  nitre  does  not  detonate  with 
oily  or  mflammable  matter  till  it  is  reduced  to  coal,  and 
then  onl^  in  pxopottion  to  the  carbonaoeous  matter  which 
it  cmtains.  Following  this  opinion,  Kirwan  imagined 
tiiat  be  might  be  able  to  distii^uish  the  quantity  of  bitumen 
and  maltha  from  that  of  mere  oarbon  which  tne  coal  con- 
tained by  deflagration  wiA  nitre.  The  method  is  mrt  sus- 
ceptible of  ^;reat  precision,  bnt  the  following  results  are 
worth  recording:— 

CIwioobL 
97-3 
75*2 
73-53 
61-73 
68 '00 
57*00 


VoUtila 

Matter. 

C)i*rco«L 

.  47-000 

48-362 

4-638 

.  $6*670 

39-430 

4-000 

.  8*600 

88 '068 

3 '432 

.  8*000 

89-700 

2-300 

.  4-350 

92*877 

2-873 

Kilkenny  coal 
Compact  cannel 
Swansea 
Wigan 
Newcastle  . 
Whitehaven 


Bitunaa. 

0 

21*68  Maltha 
23*14  mixt 
36*7  do. 
40*0  do. 
41*3 


Bulh. 

3-7 

31 

3-33 

1*57 


1*7 


The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  some  va- 
rieties of  coal : — 

AjMlytb  Cuboa.     Oxjgao,  Hjrdia|BB.  A«to 

Karsten.  Newcastle  coal  84-99  11*78  3*23 

Ditto.  Cannel  coal   .  74-83  19*72  5*45 

Cram.  ditto   ditto  .  70*9  24*80  4*30 

Ure.  ditto   ditto  .  72'23  21'05  3*93  2*8 

As  during  the  {awparing  of  earbsiettad  hydrogen  gas 
from  the  decomposition  of  eoal,  a  quanti^  of  ammonia  is 
genenlly,  if  not  alwa^  prodiued,  it  must  in  these  oases 
contain  ammonia,  as  shown  in  Dt.  Ure's  analysis.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Thomson,  indeed,  who  seems  however  lo 
have  overrated  the  quantity,  oakii^  or  bituminous  coal 
gives  nearly  16  per  cent  azote,  and  cannel  coal  above  1.1 
per  oent  of  the  same  element ;  whereas  Ksrsten  and  Oum 
find  none,  and  Dr.  T)re  only  2'8  per  oent  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  different  kinds  of  coal  have  been  analyzed 
under  the  same  name;  and  the  subject  requires  further 
investwation. 

COAL-FIELDS,  a  term  used  to  eKpiess  tfioie  exten- 
sive oarfouiaoeons  deposits  which  an  bund  in  many  parts 

the  world,  bnt  more  especiallv  in  our  own  idand.  The 
fbDowhut  artide  ia  limited  to  a  desoriptaon  of  the  wioub 
ooal-flelda  of  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  a  short 
notice  of  the  locality  of  coal-fields  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  following  gmaral  arrangement  of  the  coal-fields  at 
England  and  Wdas,  which  is  offered  by  ibasrs.  Conybeaie 
I  and  Phillips,  seems  to  be  asjonad  and  natural  a  classifica- 
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Oaa  u  «a  be  adopted.  1.  The  ^eat  northern  distnet.  in- 
cluding aH  the  ooal-ftelds  north  the  1  rent  2.  The  central 
(Strict,  including  Xioicester,  Warwiclc,  Stafford,  and  Shrop- 
shire. 3.  The  wtetern  district,  vfaich  may  be  subdivided 
into  north-Testem,  including  North  Wales,  and  south- 
westem,  including  South  Wues  Glouceater,  and  Somer- 
setshire. 

Coal  is  found  in  these  fields  in  strata  of  various  thick- 
ness, alternating  vith  slate^y  and  sandstone ;  the  alter- 
nations being  frequently  and  indefinitely  repeated.  The 
coal-beds,  «mch  are  of  various  qualitieB,  are  principally 
distinguished  by  the  proportion  of  bitumen  in  the  ooat 
Three  species  are  enumerated,  in  each  of  which  the  quan- 
tity of  bitumen  has  been  ascertained.  1.  The  caking  coal, 
likewise  distinguished  by  many  other  provincial  names, 
yields  about  forty  per  cent  of  bitumen :  this  is  the  prevail- 
ing kind  in  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  mines.  2. 
The  cannel  coal,  called  parrot  coal  in  Scotland,  contains 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  bitumen :  this  coal  occurs  in  Lan- 
oashirealso.  3.  The  stone  coal,  likewise  known  under  many 
other  names,  contains  little  or  no  bitumen:  this  is  the  ordi- 
nary coal  of  the  Staffordshire  and  Scotch  colUeries.  The 
coal  seams,  tt^ther  with  their  alternating  strata,  called  the 
coal-measures,  usually  lie  on  beds  of  lullstone  grit  and 
shale  (ham  coiurse-gnaned  sandstone  and  slate-day),  which 
B(»netimes  exceed  120  fhthonis  in  thickness.  Under  this 
series  is  the  mountain  or  carboniferoiu  limestone,  an  as- 
semblage of  calcareous  ittrata,  of  variable  thickn^  some- 
times exceedii^  900  feet  Thi<*  limestone  is  £requently  cha- 
racterized by  caverns*  and  fissures.  The  carboniferous 
limestone  rests  on  a  bed  of  old  red  sandstone,  varying  in 
thickness  from  200  to  2000  feet  These  four  different  series 
of  strata  are  usually  comprehended  under  the  term  'coal 
fbrmation.'  Though  in  general  &e  coal-measures  lie  above 
the  three  beds  just  enumerated,  these  beds  do  not  fiirm  an 
essential  part  of  the  coal  formation ;  for  sometimes  the  coal- 
measures  occur  without  these  intermediate  series,  and  re- 
pose immediately  on  the  transition  rock:  such  is  the  case 
m  tbe  coal-fields  of  Goalbrook  Dale  and  of  Dodlef  .  . 

A  gmeral  resemblance  in  struoture  appears  m  aU  the 
Eng^b  etwl-fields,  but  still  with  oonsidexable  local  varie- 
ties. Hie  phenomena  by  which  dykes  or  Ikults  are  pro- 
duced have  sometimes  uplifted  the  strata  on  one  side  of 
the  dvke  many  fkthoms  above  those  on  the  other  side,  and 
occasioned  irr^larities  extremely  per^xing  to  the  miner, 
iniese  dykes  are  fissures  which  traverse  the  strata,  cSbaa 
extendi!^  several  miles,  and  penetrating  generally  to  an 
unknown  depth.  These  fissures  are  usually  filled  with  clay, 
with  the  debris  of  the  dislocated  strata,  or  sometimes  by 
basaltic  rocks 

CoAi.-Di8TRicr  North  of  the  Trent. — This  great  coal 
fbrmation  encircles  thewhole  Fenine  chain  on  the  east,  south, 
and  north ;  not  however  in  one  uninterrupted  line,  but  in 
a  series  of  detached  coal-fields.   I.  The  coal-fidd  of  North- 

''.vnberland  and  Durham.  2.  Some  snudl  detached  coal- 
fields in  the  North  of  Yorkshire.  3.  Theooal-AeldofSouth 
Yorkshire,  Nottin^um,  and  Derby.   4.  The  coal-field  of 

*  North  Stafford.  A.  The  South  Lancashire  eoal-fldd.  6. 
The  North  Laneashira  ooal-fleld.  7.  The  Whitehaven 
coal-field. 

1.  T%B  Coal~JMd  Northumberland  and  Durham  com- 
mences near  the  numth  of  the  river  Coquet  on  the  north, 
and  extends  nearly  to  the  Tees  on  the  south.  As  far  as 
Shields  the  sea  is  its  boundary  on  the  east ;  from  that  point 
it  leaves  a  margin  of  a  fow  nules  betjreen  it  ana  the 
sea,  and  extends  about  ten  miles  west  from  Newcastle. 
Its  greatest  length  is  fifty-ei^  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  twenty-four.  The  coal-measures  of  this 
field  rest  on  the  series  of  strata  of  the  millstone  grit  and 
shalo,  and  are  in  part  under  the  magneaian  limestone,  the 
northenimoBt  pouU  d  which  is  near  tha  mouth  of  the 
l^ne.  ^Hw  baas  of  ti4iioh  this  ooal  fbnnaluiiL  is  oompoaed 
dip  towuds  the  east  and  onm  out  towards  tlio  wmt,  w  that 
aieetiMiofthemeiTCatheitta^tfafonnofaboat  In  con- 
seqnanoe  of  this  disposition,  the  beds  of  coal  in  some  placea 
appear  at  the  sur&ce,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  basin  they 
are  at  great  depths.  At  Yarrow, -about  five  mfles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tjao,  one  of  the  thickest  beds,  called  the 
High  Main,  is  960  feet  deep,  and  rises  on  all  sides ;  the 
dip  of  the  strata  avar^jjes  one  inch  in  twenty,  but  Uiis  is 
not  nnifbrm  thronghoot ;  and  therefore  that  bed  does  not 
lilt  to  tha  ani&ee  at  eqoid  distances  around  Yarrow.  The 

*  Tb«  Dtrtytblw  ««?«■■  an  in  ibSa  tiamwom.  i 
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beds  of  the  coal-measures  are  e^hty-two  in  number,  and 

oonsist  of  sltemating  beds  of  cml,  sandstone,  and  slate- 
clajr;  wltipg  an  agin^ate  thickness  of  1620  feet,  which 
varies  however  in  mffiarent  parts.  The  irregularities  of 
the  sur&ce  do  not  affect  the  dip  or  indination  of  the 
strata;  so  that  when  a  valley  intervenes,  they  are  found  in 
the  sides  of  the  opposite  hills  at  the  same  levels  as  if  the 
respective  strata  Imd  once  been  continuous.  It  is  difficult 
to  detCTUine  the  exact  numbw  of  beds  of  ooal,in  eonse- 

aueace<tfthediffBrentdepthaatwhieh  die  same  bed  occurs, 
ae  numerous  &ults,  and  the  varying  thickness  of  the  beds 
of  coal  and  oUier  atrata.  These  strata  occasionally  enlarge 
jmd  contract  so  nnioh,  diat  it  is  only  by  extensive  ob- 
servation tliat  the  identic  of  the  seams  can  be  ascertained. 
Dr.  Thomson  supposes  the  whole  number  of  beds  of  coal  in 
this  field  to  be  twenty-five ;  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips 
state  that  forty  beds  of  coal  have  been  seen ;  a  considerable 
number  however  of  Uiese  are  v&j  thin.  The  two  most 
important  beds  are  those  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
High  Main  and  Low  Main.  The  thickness  of  the  first  is 
six  feet,  and  of  the  second  six  feet  six  inches.  The  Low 
Main  is  about  sixty  fathoms  below  the  High  Main.  Eight 
other  beds  of  coal  occur  between  these :  oae  called  Bensbam 
is  four  feet  thick,  and  another  called  Coal  Yard  is  three 
Ibet  thick.  Seven  beds  of  coal  have  been  observed  undw 
the  Low  Main,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  thutkness, 
but  of  an  infinuv  qiuiUty.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the 
whole  number  of  seams  is  about  for^-four  fbet ;  but  there 
are  eleven  beds  not  workable,  the  tiiickness  ot  some  of  them 
being  only  a  few  inches.  Five  others  amoimt  together 
to  only  six  feet  Making  profwr  deductions  for  these,  it 
may  be  considered  that  the  available  beds  amount  to  thirty 
feet  in  thickness.  The  different  strata  which  occur  in  the 
G.  Fit,  Wall's  End  colliery,  are  given  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary Report  on  Accidents  in  Mines,  1835.  The  space  which 
it  would  occupy  prevents  our  inserting  this  tabular  view  of 
the  strata. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  coal-field  is  calculated  by  Dr. 
Thomson  at  180  square  miles,  on  the  assumption  that  its 
length  is  twenty-three  miles,  and  mean  breadth  eight.  But 
according  to  the  latest  geological  man^  these  dirnensitMna 
appear  very  for  below  the  actual  lengu  and  breadth,  and  it 
is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  to  Mtimate  the  area  at  double 
that  number  of  square  miles.  The  greatest  number  of 
mines  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Tyne,  and  not  for  from  its 
banks.  There  are  several  in  the  northern  part  of  the  field, 
and  many  about  five  miles  south  of  the  Tyne,  about  midm 
w^  between  Newcastle  and  Durham. 

The  number  of  dykes  or  faults  which  traverse  this  field 
is  very  considerable.  They  appear  to  run  in  all  directiona. 
The  most  remarkable,  called  the  Great  Dyke,  or  90-fkthom 
dyke,  has  received  the  latter  name  because  the  beds  on 
the  north  side  of  it  have  been  thrown  down  90  fathoms.  Its 
direction  is  N.N.B.  and  S.S.W.  It  enters  the  sea  a  little 
to  the  south  of'  Hartley,  or  about  three  miles  north  of 
Shields,  and  runnii^  wayward  cnMsei  the  Tyne  at  Le- 
mington,  about  four  miles  west  of  NewoasOe  bri^e.  In 
some  pUces  it  is  only  a  fow  inches  wide,  but  in  Ibmtagu 
colliery  it  is  22  yards  wide,  and  is  filled  with  hard  and  am 
sandstone^  From  the  southern  ude  of  this  dyke  two  others 
branch  qff,  one  to  the  SJB.  and  the  other  to  the  5.W  The 
latter,  (»lied  fh>m  its  breadth  the  70-yard  dyke,  is  also 
filled  with  hard  and  soft  sandstone,  lliis  dyke  intersects 
the  upper  or  Beaumont  seam  of  coat  but  does  not  alter  the 
level  on  either  side.  The  thickness  of  the  seam  however 
decreases,  b^uiniug  at  the  distance  of  Ifi  or  16  yards  from 
the  dyke ;  and  the  coal  first  becomes  sooQr,  and  at  length 
assumes  the  appearance  of  ooke.  Hie  south-eastern  branch 
is  only  20  yards  in  breadth.  Another  dyke,  which  paasea 
through  Coaley  Hill,  about  four  miles  west  of  Newcastle, 
is  alMmt  24  foet  wi^  It  is  fiUad  vith  basalt  in  detadhed 
masses*  which  are  coated  with  yellow  ochre ;  a  thin  layw 
of  indurated  eUv  is  interposed  between  tho  rides  of  tha 
fissure  and  the  basalt  llie  upper  seam  at  coal  is  heia 
about  35  fbet  flrom  the  surfitcc^  and  where  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  dyke  is  completely  diarred.  Another  ^ke^  which 
crosses  the  Tyna  at  Walker,  and  traverses  the  Walker  col- 
liery, does  not  alter  the  level  of  the  strata,  but  on  each  aide 
of  it  the  coal  is  converted  into  coke,  which  on  one  side  in 
some  places  was  found  to  be  18  fbet  thick,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  only  about  9  feeU  (Convbeare  and  Phillips,  p^ 
447.)   At  Walbottle  Dean,  51  miles  west  of  Newcastle,  a 
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tion,  paauiUF  neaily  due  east  and  W3St;  it  underlies  at  an 
angle  of  78  d^reea,  and  cuts  the  coal  strata  without 
mltering  their  dip,  but  the  seam  of  coal  is  charred.  A 
dyke,  called  the  CockQeld  Dyke,  1 7  feet  vide,  throws  up 
the  coal-meaaures  on  the  south  18  feet.  The  Low  Main 
coal,  contiguous  Ikt  the  basalt,  is  only  9  inches  thick,,  but 
enlarges  to  6  feet  at  the  distance  of  150  feet  from  it; 
the  coal  contiguous  to  the  dyke  is  reduced  to  a  cinder 
The  dykes,  if  not  large,  are  locally  called  troubles,  slipt,  or 
hitches.  These  minor  hults  are  numerous  and  extensive, 
and  are  a  perpetual  aouree  of  difficulty  and  expense  to  the 
coal-owner  by  ^turbing  the  level  of  the  strata  and  by  the 
disengagttnmtt^  earburelied  hydrogen  gaa.  Tliey  are  not 
however  without  Uieir  use,  being  often  filled  with  a  te- 
nacious water-proof  clay,  by  whicn  numerous  springs  are 
dammed  up  and  brought  to  the  surface.  The  faults  which 
depress  the  strata  have  kept  valuable  seams  within  the 
basin,  which  wmdd  otherwise  have  cropped  out  and  have 
been  lost. 

The  coal-field  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  supplies 
an  enormous  quantity  of  coal.  Besides  being  consumed 
in  its  own  district,  London  depends  nearly  altogether  on  it, 
as  well  as  all  the  southern  coast  counties,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cornwall.  It  is  consumed  along  the  eastern  coast, 
including  all  the  eastern  counties  as  &r  west  as  Hull, 
Boston,  Peterboroi^h,  Bedfbrd,  and  Windsor.  Shields, 
Sto^ktm.  Seaham,  and  Sunderland,  are  the  ports  fl^om 
which  the  coal  is  shipped:  the  l^ne  vessels,  oeing  the 
laiger,  are  laden  for  the  London  market ;  those  ^  ihe 
Wear,  which  are  much  smaller,  sail  to  the  small  rivers  and 
harbours  along  the  coast,  and  carry  coal  as  fbr  west  as  ply- 
mouth.  An  mquiry  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  this 
supply  is  one  of  no  small  interest.  Dr.  Thomson  calculates 
that  this  coal-field  may  fkirly  be  expected  to  yield  coal  fbr 
lOOO  years,  at  the  annual  consumption  of  two  millions  of 
chaldrons ;  but  as  we  have  no  data  by  which  to  discover 
how  much  coal  has  been  already  consumed,  we  cannot  tell 
bow  much  of  these  1000  years  has  already  elapsed.  Be- 
sides tlus.  Dr.  Thomson  has  taken  the  avenge  annual  con- 
sumption much  too  low  fbr  the  present  time.  The  ooals 
shipped  ftom  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Teas,  in  1839, 
amounted  to  4,368.1 44  tons.  The  quantity  of  waste  coal  is 
estimated  at  one-third  of  the  whole.  Without  therefore 
taking  into  acoooBt  the  consumption  of  the  immediate  dis- 
trict, the  annual  quantity  of  coal  taken  from  the  mines  is 
more  than  6,552,216  tons. 

On  the  other  band  it  appears  that  in  this  calculation  the 
area  of  the  ooal-fleld  is  very  much  under-estimated,  being 
taken  at  180  square  miles.  Professor  Buckland,  in  his 
examination  before  the  House  of  Commons,  limits  the  pe- 
riod of  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  to  about 
400  years.  Mr.  Buly,  in  his  Survey  of  Durham,  states  the 
period  fbr  the  exhauutiou  of  the  coal  to  be  about  200  years 
hence.  Some  proprietorsof  the  coal-mines,  whan  examined 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  183<^  extended  the  period 
of  exhaustion  to  1727  years.  They  assumed  that  thwe  are 
837  square  miles  of  coal  strata  in  this  field,  and  that  only 
105  miles  lud  been  worked  out  The  small  coal  taken  out 
of  the  pits  is  not  considered  worth  shipment;  large  quan< 
tities  of  it  are  therefore  often  piled  up  near  the  mouths  of  the 
pits.  These  masses  of  coal  are  frequently  set  on  fire,  and 
bum  for  several  years.  Dr.  Thomson  describes  two  of  these 
immense  firee  which  were  burning  in  1814.  About  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  Newcastle  ana  three  miles  off  the  road 
from  Berwick,  on  the  left  hand,  'one  has  been  burning  these 
^ht  years.  The  heap  of  coal  is  said  to  cover  twelve  acres. 
The  other,  on  the  ri^ht  hand,  is  nearer  the  road  and  there- 
fore appears  more  bright :  it  has  been  burning  these  three 
or  finir  years  (1814).*  Of  late  years  many  mwe  manu- 
f^riea  have  been  established  in  this  distnot,  l^  whieh  a 
great  qaaaAtr  of  tiie  101811  eoal  is  oonsumed. 

Besides  this  ooal-ftetd  there  is  another  coal  ftnrmation 
in  the  norUiera  oomtus  which  is  minutely  described  by 
Dr.  Thonwon  in  the  '  Annals  of  FhikMopfay,*  November, 
1814,  under  the  name  the  Independent  Coal  Formation. 
Hiis  tract  tanuinates  westward  at  Cross  Fell,  in  Cumber- 
land, is  supposed  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Durham,  and  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  that  part  of  Northumberland  east  of 
the  Cheviots,  exdusive  oi  the  coal-field  already  de- 
scribed. The  diflerent  strata  of  this  coal  formation 
amount  to  about  147.  The  oool-measurea  here  differ 
firm  iboae  we  have  just  noticed,  in  having  limestone 
ai  well  as  sandstone  and  stately  alternating  with  the 


beds  of  coal ;  the  eoal  worked  in  this  fbrmatiim  is  slats* 

coal,  and  is  considered  inferior  in  quali^  to  ^e  Newcastle 
coal.  There  are  several  collieries,  W  the  coal  is  only  em 
ployed  for  home  consumption.  The  lowest  bed  of  these 
measures  crops  out  near  C.tiss  Fell.  The  coal  of  which  it 
is  composed,  provincially  called  crow'-eoal,  fblls  into  powder 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  cannot  be  burnt  byitseV.  The 
poorer  class  make  it  up  into  balls  with  clay,  and  use  it  fbr 
niel.  This  bed  is  387  fathoms  below  the  lowest  of  the 
Newcastle  beds.  (Jwi.  q/'/tU/.,  voL  iv.)  There  are  nume- 
rous lead  mines  in  this  tract 

2.  De^thed  Coal-fltldt  in  (heNorih<fYorkiMn.---'Vi)!tM 
are  veiy  limited  in  extent;  bang  small  insulated  eoal  bar 
sins,  lying  in  hollows  in  the  gritstone.  They  occur  near 
Midd  leham,  Leybume,  Thorpefell,  near  Bumsell,  and  as  ftr 
west  as  Kettlewell.  Ilie  seam  is  seldom  more  than  twenty 
inches  thick.  At  Thedswell  Moor  the  lowest  seam  is  one 
yard,  but  the  stratum  diminishes  and  vanishes  at  the  edges. 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips  doubt  whether  these  beds 
should  not  be  referred  to  the  thin  coal  seams  subordinate 
to  the  millstone  grit  series  rather  than  to  the  principal  coal- 
measures. 

Coal  is  vrrought  in  some  parts  of  the  great  carboniferous 
chain  extending  from  Penigent  to  Kirkhy  Stephen.  Hera 
the  great 'Craven  fault'  occurs,  descnbed  W  Professor 
Sedgwick  ('  On  the  Caiboniftonis  Chain  fiem  Penigent  to 
Kirkby  Stephen,*  Geoi.  Tnmt^  vol.  iv.  series  2)  as  ranging 
along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  central  chain  with  the 
skirts  of  the  Cumbrian  systeni,j>as8ing  along  the  south 
flank  of  Casterton  Low  Fell,  up  Barbondale,  thence  across 
the  valley  of  Dent  through  the  upper  part  of  the  ralley  <^ 
Sedbergh,  and  alone  the  flanks  of  Bowe  t  ell.  and  Wildboar 
Fell,  to  the  ridge  which  flanks  Ravenstone  Dale.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  line  there  are  enormous  and  most 
complex  dislocations,  which  affect  the  strata  of  the  coal  for- 
mation and  produce  other  phenomena.  Only  one  of  the 
eoal  strata  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  coal-measures  is  suf- 
ficiently valuable  to  be  worked ;  it  varies  ttom  eighteen 
inches  to  nearly  four  ibet  in  thickness.  At  Tutna  Fell, 
near  Hawes,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Tan  Hill,  near  the 
hif^est  part  of  the  road  from  Brough  to  A^ngarthdale, 
this  coal  is  extoudvely  worked,  ana  is  of  good  quality. 
The  same  seam  is  fbund  near  Kirkby  Stephen.  Hon- 
xontal  drifts  have  been  carried  into  this  bed  near  the  top 
of  Penigent,  of  WhemsidA,  and  of  Great  Colm ;  but  in 
these  parts  it  is  of  bad  qnal^  and  not  fit  for  domestic  use. 
being  mixed  with  fbrruginous  and  pyritoua  shale.  This 
coal  varies  in  thickness  from  a  mere  trace  to  two  fbet  It 
was  once  worked  to  some  extent  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley  of  Dent,  by  means  of  horizontal  drifts  under  Great 
Colm.  It  was  only  a  few  inchra  in  thickness,  but  said  te 
be  of  so  good  a  quality  as  to  be  in  great  request  About  70 
or  80  years  ago  it  was  sent  on  pack-hwses  fhnn  this  plam 
as  ftr  as  Kendal,  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths'  forges,  &e. 
Kendal  has  Ioi%  been  supplied  with  fkiel  from  the  Lsn* 
eashiie  ooal-Aelds ;  hat  this  net,  of  comparatively  so  reeent 
a  dat^  steady  illustrates  the  astonishing  progress  we  have 
made  in  our  modes  of  internal  communication. 

At  the  Barbon  coal-pit  in  Westmorland,  a  coal-bed  of 
this  series  is  likewise  wnn^ht ;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  how- 
ever so  impure  as  to  be  unfit  fbr  ordinary  purposes,  and  is 
chiefly  consumed  in  lime-WMks.  The  fblwwing  is  a  section 
<tf  the  strata  as  oeeurrii^f  in  the  Bu^xn  ooUieiy 
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The  strata  of  the  coal  an  in  general  much  less  r^ularly 
continuous  than  the  strata  of  Umestone.  This  howevw  is 
not  always  the  case.  Some  of  the  thin  bands  of  coal  here 
appear  to  continue  with  astoni^ing  regularity.  The  fol- 
lowingexample  is  quoted  firom  Frmessor  Sedgwick.'  'At 
Cross  Pits,  in  the  valley  of  Dent,  the  coal  seam  under  th 
1 2-&thom  limestone  is  divided,  by  a  band  of  claj^Wf^f  wti 
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thkkt  into  two  parts.'^with  distinct  mioenl  ehanoters ;  and 
the  same  ooal  seam,  with  exactly  the  same  rabdiviuons,  hati 
been  found  in  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  ride  of  the 
valley  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  milea  measured  in  a 
straight  line.  This  seems  to  prove  that  a  bed  not  more 
than  a  fraction  of  an  inch  thick  was  orinnalljr  continuous 
throughout  an  area  probably  several  mues  m  diameter.* 
(Geol.  Tratu.  vol.  iv.  sec.  2,  p.  101.) 

3.  Coal-flgldof  South  Yorkshire,  Nottingham^  and  Derby- 
shirtt. — This  extensive  field,  whidi  in  character  is  closely 
allied  to  that  of  Newcastle,  is  conridered  by  some  geologists 
as  a  re^me^enoe  of  the  same  stnta  from  beneath  the 
covering  oi  magnesian  limestone  under  idiieh  it  is  con- 
realed  throng^  the  intervening  space.  Tins  ooal-fteld 
occiwies  an  area  extending  north  and  souUi  from  a  little  to 
the  N-E.  of  Leeds  n<»rly  to  Derby,  a  distance  of  more 
than  sixty-five  miles ;  its  greatest  width,  23  miles,  is  on  the 
north,  reaching  nearly  aa  far  as  Hali&x  to  the  west  On 
the  south  it  extends  towards  the  east  to  Nottinj|;ham,  and 
:s  here  about  12  miles  wide ;  but  in  some  parts  it  is  much 
narrower.  The  strata  of  these  coal-measures  ranee  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Nor^umberland  ooal-fleld,  from 
north  to  south,  dip  to  the  east  and  rise  to  the  west  and 
N.W.,  in  which  directions  the  lowest  measures  at  len^h 
crop  out  i^aiast  the  rocks  of  the  millstone-^t  senes, 
which  constitute  the  higher  ridges  of  the  Penine  chain. 
The  strata  of  this  coal  formation  are  very  numerous.  There 
are  twenty  beds  of  gritstone  at  the  least,  some  of  great 
thickness.  Most  of  these  beds  oonsist  of  gnini  of  semi- 
tnnsparent  alex  united  by  an  aigilUceons  cement;  the 
lowest  of  these  beds  is  termed  the  millstoiw  grit,  beneath 
which  no  workable  coal  is  found.  Besides  these  gritstone 
beds  there  are  numerous  strata  of  shale  (slate-clay),  bind 
(indurated  loam),  and  ciunch  (indurated  day),  altniiating 
with  several  beds  of  coal  of  diflbrent  thickness  and  value. 
A  hard  argillaceous  rock  called  crow-stone  forms  in  some 
places  the  floor  of  the  coal  beds,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  ciunch  still  more  highly  inaurated.  Hie 
numerous  faults  in  this  coal-field  render  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  the  exact  number  and  order  of  the  coal 
beds.  Mr.  Bakewell  (p.  384)  states  their  number  at  thirty, 
varying  from  six  inches  to  eleven  foet,  and  the  total  thick- 
ness of  coal  at  twenty-six  yards.  This  however  be  con- 
siders as  only  an  approximation.  Tliree  varieties  of  coal 
occur  in  these  measures :  hard,  or  itone,  which  burnt  to  a 
white  ash ;  tq^,  or  bright.  lAieb  bums  to  a  white  ash ; 
eaking,  or  crozUng,  whi«i  usually  bums  to  a  red  ash.  The 
first  IS  esteemed  the  best,  and  is  in  much  greater  de- 
mand than  the  others.  The  thickest  bed  is  worked  near 
Bamsby.  In  a  mt  near  Middleton,  the  property  of  the 
Reverend  Ralph  Henry  Bramhltng,  three  seams  are  being 
worked ;  one  at  the  depth  of  about  forty  to  seventy  yards 
from  the  sur&ee,  another  thir^-eight  yuds  lower,  and  the 
deepest  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  yards  deeper, 
making  the  whole  depth  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  yards.  The  upper  seam  is  about  two 
feet  eight  inches  thick,  the  middle  seam  from  two  foot  ten 
inches  to  three  fbet  four  inches,  and  the  lower  me  from 
four  feet  six  inches  to  five  feet 

The  strata  of  Uiis  field,  aeoording  to  Mr.  Farey,  are  tra- 
versed by  an  imnmse  fludt  oommenoing  haui  AUestry,  in 
the  sonui,  and  ramung  in  a  sung  fireetioa  Enough  the 
south  and  east  part  the  flela ;  the  rise  of  tiie  itmta  is 
said  to  be  much  more  rapid  on  the  western  than  the  eastern 
side  of  the  fiuilt  Besides  this  great  fault  there  are  many 
others  whicli  traverse  the  field  in  various  directions,  and 
create  an  inextricable  conftision  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
different  strata,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  trace 
distinctly  the  continuation  of  each  bed.  This  coal-field 
supplies  the  coal  for  the  important  manufactures  which 
surround  it  and  also,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  the 
midland  counties  south  and  east  of  Derbyshire. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  the  coal-field  already  described, 
ooal  has  been  found  in  two  places  about  half  way  between 
Ashbome  and  Derby,  but  it  has  not  been  worked. 

4.  Coal-Jleldt  <^  Utorth  <SC(a^&rdL— There  are  two  detached 
coal-Adda :  the  one  atiutM  on  the  N.B.  of  Newcastle* 
under-Lyme,  distinguished  as  the  Potterreoal-fleld ;  the 
other  at  Cheedle^  to  the  east  of  the  first.  The  form  of  the 
Pktttery  coal-field  is  triangular.  Its  vertex  is  near  Con- 
gleton,  from  which  pmnt  the  sides  divei^  to  the  S.S.K. 
and  S.S.W.,  running  in  each  direction  riwut  ten  miles ; 
the  base  is  setunMea  at  about  seven  miles :  Newcastle  is 


nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  base.  The  strata  dip  from  <lie 
two  sides  to  the  centre  ai  the  area.  On  the  eastern  ^ide 
the  inclination  westward  is  estimated  at  one  font  in  four ; 
on  the  other  side  it  is  still  more  rapid.  Between  Burslem 
and  its  eastern  limit,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  coal-field, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  thirty-two  beds  of 
coal  of  various  thickness,  generally  from  about  three  to  ten 
f^t  each;  but  the  strata  are  in  general  much  dislocated  in 
this  field. 

In  the  prindpal  mines  in  this  district  coal  is  found  at 
various  depths,  fitom  fifty  to  three  hundred  yards  and  more ; 
there  has  been  a  mine  worked  at  the  defpui  of  more  than 
four  hundred  yards.  Some  seami  only  twen^  inches  thick 
tiave  oocasionany  been  worked,  but  they  are  seldom  worked 
under  three  or  four  feet  thickness. 

The  CJheadle  coal-field  is  an  insulated  basin  surrounded 
by  and  reposing  upon  mUlstone  ^t ;  it  is  about  five  miles 
long  and  three  miles  broad,  and  is  of  little  importance. 

5.  TTie  Mancheiier  or  South-lMtieathireCau^ld  iiaeT^a- 
rated  from  that  <tf  South  Yorkshire  and  Dnbyshire  by  the 
range  of  lofty  hills  extending  from  nearColneto  Blackstone 
Edge,  and  thence  to  Ax  Bd^  in  Derbyshire.  It  commences 
near  the  western  side  of  this  range  in  the  north-west  of 
Derbyshire,  and  continues  thence  to  the  south-westem  part 
of  Lancashire,  forming  an  area  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent,  havii^  Manchester  nearly  in  the  centre.  The 
chord  or  span  between  the  opposite  horns  is  about  forty 
mitea.  It  rans  nearly  due  north  fhnn  Macclesfield  to  a 
few  miles  beyond  Rochdale,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles ; 
the  part  between  HacdesAeld  and  Manchester  is  nowever 
very  narrow,  b^ig  in  some  places  not  two  miles  in  width. 
From  Rochdale  it  extends  westward  to  Bolton  and  Chorley, 
south-west  to  Leigh  and  Prescot,  north-west  to  Preston, 
and  north  to  Colne.  Viewing  it  as  a  whole,  the  strata 
rise  towards  the  exterior  edge  of  this  crescent-shaped 
coal-field,  along  which  the  strata  of  millstone  grit  on 
which  they  repose,  crop  out  from  beneath  them,  and  dip 
towards  its  inner  edge,  where  they  are  covered  by  the  su- 
perior strata  of  the  newer  sanwtone  formation,  which 
contain  occasionally  beds  of  calcareo-ma^esian  conglo- 
merate. Oreat  disturbances  have  however  interrupted  the 
regularity  of  this  arrangement  and  caused  divisions  of 
the  coal-measures  iriiieh  render  it  difficult  to  trace  out  the 
exact  dimensions  oi  the  field.  At  Dialcfy,  in  Cheshire,  it 
*  biAireate^  into  two  branohes,  having  an  intermediate  ridge 
Qt  'saddle  of  mfllitone  grit,  tlw  eastecn  braneh  Ibrminjg  a 
trough,  which  the  stnta  crop  out  on  both  sides  sgainat 
the  millstone  grit*  Tlus  part  of  the  field  is  a  long  narrow 
strip  joined  to  the  main  field  at  Disley,  and  extending 
thence  southwards  fifteen  miles  to  near  Mearbrooke  in 
Staffordshire.  Hie  strata  of  the  western  branch  oS  this 
bifurcation,  extending  from  Disley  to  Macclesfield,  dip  again 
to  the  west  but  not  at  so  great  an  angle  as  they  rose,  oii 
the  east  side  of  the  intermediate  ridge.  In  other  parts  of 
the  coal-field  ^reat  faults  occur,  but  it  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently investigated  by  the  geologist  for  them  to  be  di^ 
tinctly  traced.  Mr.  Buewell  has  investigated  a  small  por- 
tion, which  he  distinguishes  as  the  coal-field  of  Bradford ; 
the  result  of  his  ohservatitms  is  found  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  QtokgiaU  TVansoeM'om.  This  tnet  is  rather 
more  than  two  mues  long,  and  'little  man  than  one  mile 
and  a  fbriong  vide.  It  is  ritnated  m  the  river  Hedlock.  a 
shore  distance  E.SJB.  of  Manchester.  It  is  sunounded  on 
every  side,  except  the  east  by  the  red  sandstone  which  prevails 
in  the  environs  of  Manchester.  Beds  of  limestone  pass  uDd«r 
this,  and  overlay  the  coal-measures,  in  which  there  are 
several  beds  of  coal  rising  to  the  ntvth,  under  an  an^  of 
30^.  One  of  these,  near  the  centre  of  the  field,  is  four  feel 
in  thickness.  To  the  north  of  these  inclined  beds  there  is 
a  considerable  disturbance,  and  the  direction  of  .the  beds 
becomes  suddenly  vertical.  One  of  the  vertical  beds,  to- 
gether with  its  accompanying  strata,  bears  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  four-feet  o«d  above  mentioned,  that  there  is 
no  doubt  of  their  identity,  and  that  the  vertical  stratum 
was,  before  the  dislocation  which  severed  them  took  place, 
a  oontinuation  of  the  first  With  tbase  vertical  beds  the 
ooat-^neawms  terminate:  on  the  north  an  interval  of  the 
red  sandstone  sncoeeds  fiv  about  1400  yards,  when  coal- 
beds  anin  appear,  ristav  as  before  towards  the  north.  All 
this  indicates  coniderable  feults  and  aubsidenees,  which 
however  cannot  be  accurately  traced  at  present  like  ooal 
fh>m  the  Lancashire  field  aappUaa-ManohaatMrt  Limpool 
and  the  surrounding  d^j^^d  by  VjOOg  IC 
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6.  Tfu  SorthLancaAxTe  Coal^i^  u  one  of  little  imptHrt- 
anoe.  It  lies  midway  between  Lancaster  and  Ingletoo ;  it 
ia  about  eight  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide,  but  it  has 
never  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  iu  strata  oannot  be 
distineajr  stated. 

7.  The  WhUehavm  Coal^Mdu  situated  on  the  west  coast 
of  Cumboland,  and  extends  ftom  near  Bgremont,  south 
ofWhitahaTen.  to  Aikoby  on  the  north. 

Hr.  Buddie,  in  his  examination  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  stetss  that  the  thickest  seam  in  this  coal-field  is 
nine  feet ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  Whitehaven  colliery  calls 
it  *  the  finest  in  Bngland,  twth  in  point  of  thickness  of  the 
seams  and  in  extent.*  The  shafts  ^n  the  mines  belonging 
to  this  field  are  usually  vary  deep:  there  are  several  100 
ftAhoms  and  upwards.  The  Workington  mines,  in  whic^ 
the  same  seam  is  worked  as  in  those  of  Whitehaven,  go 
to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  sea,  but  not  so  &r  as  the 
Whitehaven  collieries. 

CbntralGoal  DimucT.—Underthisdivision  are  classed 
the  ooal-Udds  of  Aahby-de-larZoneh,  (tf  Wanrickshite,  and 
South  Staflbrdddre. 

1.  Tha  Coal-field  Ashbu^la-ZotitA  is  of  a  very 
irregular  figni^  and  so  mueh  dislocated,  that  it  rather 
forms  two  small  basins  than  one  continuous  whole.  The 
greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about 
ten  miles,  the  greatest  breadth  about  ei^t  nulea.  The 
eastern  extramitjr  of  this  area  approaches  almost  dose  to 
the  transition  district  of  Chamwood  Forest  This  coal- 
field is  described  by  Hr.  Farey  '  as  one  of  the  highly  curious 
out  perhaps  not  imcommon  oocurtences,  in  the  red  marl 
districts ;  a  tract  entirely  surrounded  by  a  iiuilt,  or  a  series 
of  foults,  which  unite,  seem  lifted  up  through  the  red  marl 
strata,  and  denudated,  the  coal  strata  having  rapid  dips  in 
various  directions,  while  the  surrounding  strata  of  red  marl 
ate  hoxiiontal,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be.  Of  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  Add,  one  ranges  by  Ashby  Wold,  about  three 
miles  on  the  wast  ^Adiby;  the  other  by  Cole  Orton,  about 
the  same  distance  on  the  east 

The  Ashby  Wold  portion  ranges  from  Swepston,  four 
miles  south  of  Ashby,  to  Bietby  in  Derbyshire:  the  in- 
clination of  the  strata  is  towards  Ashby;  but  between 
the  out-crop  of  the  beds  and  that  town  another  tntip  has 
been  traced  near  Brothnpe,  dipping  in  a  contrary  direction. 
More  than  twenty  ooal-works  have  been  opened  on  this 
Une.  The  lowest  shaft  sunk  is  to  the  depth  of  246  yards. 
One  of  the  seanu  is  from  17  to  21  feet  thick'.  This  great 
thickness  is  camwd,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  running  together 
of  two  or  more  seams — a  circumstance  which  is  known  to 
occur  in  the  ooal-fldds  <rf  South  Staffordshire.  The  eastern 
portion  of  thia  diBlriet  ocMnmuieea  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
north-oast  of  Ashl^,  and  oxtonds  about  six  nules  in  length, 
running  mnllel  to  tin  lai^  portion.  The  strata  dip  to 
E.N.E.  In  the  pits  belonging  to  Sir  George  Beaumont 
two  coal-beds,  each  a  yard  and  a  half  thick,  are  worked. 
On  Cole  Orton  Moor  several  coal-seams,  which  have  been 
{tfoved  to  lie  above  thrae,  have  been  worked  at  the  depth 
of  116  feet 

2.  n^VincftfAtrvCoa^M  commences  at  Wyken  and 
Sow,  two  viQsges  about  three  miles  east  of  Coventry^d  con- 
tinues in  a  north' west  direction  to  Polesworth  and  Wareston, 
about  five  miles  east  of  Tamworth,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles:  its  average  breadth  is  about  three  miles.  All  the 
strata  rise  to  the  E.N.B.,  the  inclination  becoming  greater  to- 
wards the  eastern  edge  of  the  field,  where  in  many  ports 
It  nukes  an  an^le  dT  more  than  45*  with  the  hraizon :  to- 
wards iba  west  it  decreases  to  about  one  fi»t  in  three,  and 
b^y  in  Ave.  ^Hie  fvioeipal  collienes  are  near  the  south  of 
the  field,  at  CMffuidBedirordi.  Thedepthof  the  first  is 
1 1 7  yards,  and  the  principal  seam  three  yards  in  thickness. 
The  same  seams  are  worked  in  the  Bedworth  mines,  but 
there  the  first  and  second  coal-seams  of  Griff' run  together 
and  form  a  five-y&rd  seam.  The  intermediate  strata  of  shale 
which  separate  them  at  Griff  are  found  in  the  eastern  shaft 
to  be  thirty-three,  and  in  the  western  twenty-five  yards 
thick ;  but  they  gradually  decrease  as  they  proceed  west- 
wards, till  at  leneu  they  entirely  vanish. 

3.  South  SUmirdakiTe  or  Dudley  Coalfield,  the  principal 
m  the  central  district,  extends  ftom Beverton,  nearBadgMy, 
on  the  N.B.,  to  near  Stourbridge  on  the  S.W.  The 
t^natest  kngOi  is  about  twm^  miles,  and  its  graatest 
breadth,  ikom  Walsall  to  Wolveriuunpton  is  about  serai 
miles,  but  it  is  very  inegolar  towards  tne  south,  being 
■linoBt  dividad  into  tvo  parts.  Hie  ana  from  aotiul  suirey* 


has  been  found  to  beabout  sixty  sauare  miles.  The  soutbera 
portion,  extending  frtim  Stourbridge  to  Bilston,  about  seven 
or  eight  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  has  been 
ftillv  iuvestwatad  1^  Ifr.  .Keirs,  and  described  by  him 
in  Shaw's  *  Histonr  of  Staffiffdshire.*  No  satisftctiny  ae- 
count  of  the  nor^nm  portioDS  of  tiiis  field  has  hiumto 
been  publisheA ;  many  ooal  seams,  of  e^ht,  six,  and  fimr 
fbet  in  thickness,  are  worked  in  it  ^le  soudieni  portion 
is  of  much  more  importanee,  as  it  contains  seSuns  from 
30  to  45  feet  in  thickness,  liiis  enormous  ^ckness  is 
however  not  one  ooutinnons  seam,  but  a  number  of  seams, 
divided  by  layers  of  what  the  miners  call  band,  which  are 
very  thin  beds  of  clay-slate.  The  working  of  these  thick 
seams  is  not  so  profltaUe  as  might  be  supposed.  The  pillars 
left  standing  in  order  to  support  the  high  roof  are  estimated 
at  about  one-third  of  the  whole  coal  in  the  bed,  and  the  small 
coal  left  in  the  mine  is  about  equal  to  another  third,  so  that 
onhr  one-third  of  the  whole  is  at  present  taken  out  of  the  mine. 

In  the  ooal-measures  of  this  district  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  millstone  grit  carboniferous  limestone,  and  old  red 
sandstone  which  usually  Ue  under  the  coal-measures- 
Hie  coal-measures  rest,  in  the  Dudley  Coal-fiel^  on  the 
transition  rock  at  once,  without  an;^  mtermeduto  strata: 
this  singularity  is  likewise  observed  in  the  Coalbrook  D&le 
coal  formation. 

The  coal  district  in  South  Staffordshire  is  traversed  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  apparently  a  line  of  hills,  but  tiiej'  are 
not  absolutely  continuous,  though  they  have  a  uniform 
general  direction.  On  examination,  the  hills  on  the  north 
and  those  on  the  south  of  Dudley  are  found  to  differ  en- 
tirely in  their  character.  The  northern  chain  consists  of 
highly  inclined  strata  of  limestone,  against  the  sides  of 
which  all  the  ooal-measures  crop  out  at  a  considerable 
angle,  but  come  nearer  a  horizontal  position  as  they  recede 
from  these  hills.  The  other  chain  of  hills,  on  the  S.  of 
Dudley,  are  entii^y  composed  of  one  mass  of  basalt  and 
amyg^bid,  and  tne  eoal-measures  preserve  their  usual 
level  in  approaching  the  hflls,  not  crojiping  out  as  the^  do 
upon  the  limestone  chain.  Two  opinions  are  entertamed 
with  regard  to  these  basalt  elevations  -  *  they  may  be  either 
the  protruding  edge  of  a  vast  basaltic  dyke  traversing  the 
coal-fleld,  or  an  overlying  mass:*  the  latter  is  considered 
the  more  (nobable.  7*116  coal-measures  on  the  south,  near 
Stourbridge,  appeer  to  dip  beneath  the  beds  of  the  newer 
red  sandstone  Ibmuttion :  the  beds  of  this  and  of  the  War- 
wickshire ooal-fleld  dipping  in  opposite  directions  under 
the  super-strata  give  reason  for  supposing  that  they  may 
extend  continuoiuly  below  this  through  the  inter\'ening 
space.  The  eastern  side  of  the  field,  which  extends  a 
httle  beyond  Walsall,  is  bounded  the  same  limestone 
with  that  of  Dudley,  and  the  ood-measures  are  observed 
again  to  crop  out  agidnat  it,  thus  lyiag  in  abasin  between 
these  two  towio.  That  the  ooal-bms  rise  towards  the 
north,  and  the  upper  ones  crop  out  while  others  continue 
under  the  sur&ce,  is  vei^  satisractorily  shown  hy  the  com- 
p^sou  of  the  strata  in  different  collieries.  At  llvidale  the 
main  coal  is  sixty  and  a  half  fkthoms  below  the  surface ; 
at  Bradley  it  is  only  twenty  and  a  third ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  beds  which  oover  the  main  coal  at  the  former 
place  have  entirely  disappeared  before  the  main  seam 
reaches  Bradley ;  and  farmer  to  the  north  the  main  seam 
also  crops  out  and  disappears  altogether.  A  very  curious 
phenomenon  takes  place  at  Bloonifleld  Colliery,  to  the  S. 
Bilston,  ti^us  described  in  the  'GeoU^  of  England,'  p.  412 
'The  ^o  upper  beds  of  the  main  ooal,  called  ihe  roof, 
floor,  and  top  slipper,  separate  finm  the  rest  and  are  dis- 
iii^;niahed  by  the  name  of  thejjyfag  feed.  This  separation 
grows  wider,  and  at  Bradley  Colhery  amounts  to  twelve 
feet,  four  beds  of  shale  (slate-clay),  and  ironstone,  being  in- 
terposed. These  two  upper  beds  crop  out  while  the  rest 
of  the  main  coal  goes  on  to  Bilston,  and  is  only  eight  yards 
thick.' 

This  district  supplies  coals  to  the  numerous  iron-works 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  manufactories  of 
Birmingham  and  its  vicini^;  besides  which,  all  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  as  far  south  as  Reading  and  Gloueester, 
are  supplied  by  means  of  inland  navigation 

The  clay  ironstone  occurs  in  various  beos,  but  is  only 
wrought  in  two :  one  of  these  is  the  bed  under  the  main 
coai^  and  is  wrought  for  iron  ore. 

Manyfliults  or  dykes  oeeur  m  this  field;  they  are  usually 
fissures  in  the  beds,  filled  up  with  day,  and  very  frequently 
the  levelB  of  the  difiSsxent  strata  vary^  conseaveoee 
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There  ii  a  great  ftnlft  neu  IHlston.  vhich  causes  tiie  dip 
of  the  strata  to  1w  reversed,  the  Wa  on  the  sonth  side 
dipping  south*  and  on  the  ncnrth  side  dij^ing  north :  this 
is  however  an  unusual  circumstance. 

Dr.  Buckland  has  observed  indications  of  coal  near  the 
Li  ckey  HiU,  a  few  miles  south  of  this  coal-field. 

WkstbrnCoai.  Districts.— The  coal-fields  of  this  divi- 
sion are  dispoeed  aroimd  the  transition  district  of  North  and 
South  Wales.  The  north-western  district  includes  the 
coal-fields  of  Anglesey  and  Flintshire,  the  western  those  of 
Shropshire,  the  south-western  those  of  South  Wales,  of 
South  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  and  of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

1.  Isle  of  An^leMy."At  the  distance  of  about  six  miles 
from  the  Menai  Straits,  and  running  uuarly  parallel  to  them, 
a  remarkable  nlley  stretches  across  the  whole  island.  This 
TttUey  opens  on  the  north  into  Red  Wharf  Bay,  and  on  the 
south  into  the  mtuaiy  of  Maltraeth ;  it  is  flanked  on  both 
sides  bjr  parallel  bands  of  carboniferous  limestone,  in  the 
depression  between  which  coal  has  been  found,  and  it  is 
thought  probable  that  the  coal-measures  may  extend  through 
the  whole  line.  Cool  has  been  worked  near  the  Maltraeth 
estuary ;  and  a  few  years  since  shafts  were  sunk  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trefdaeth.  Successful  trials  have  like- 
wise been  made  at  Pentreberen,  about  five  miles  north-east 
of  the  former  pits :  the  beds  are  said  to  be  of  a  tolerable 
thickness,  and  the  coals  of  a  good  quality. 

2.  KinfaAir*.— The  coal-field  of  tnis  county  extends  north 
and  south  from  Llanassa,  near  the  western  cape  of  the  a>s- 
tuary  of  the  Dee,  to  near  Oswestry,  in  Shropshire,  forming 
an  exterior  belt  co-extensive  with  the  range  of  the  moun- 
tain line  fVom  the  north  of  the  Clvyd.  Where  the  carboni- 
fsrons  limestone  is  partially  interrupted  by  the  mountain  of 
Selat^n  the  coal  slules  tmt  immediately  on  the  transition 
slate,  of  which  that  mountain  is  composed.  (Conybeare  and 
PbilUps,  p.  419.)  The  greatest  lei^th  of  the  district  in 
which  the  coal-measures  are  found  is  about  thirty  miles, 
but  it  must  by  no  means  be  understood  that  coal  is  worked 
throughout  At  Oswestry  there  is  a  very  small  detached 
piece,  not  more  than  three  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad ; 
there  is  then  an  interval  of  some  miles.  Near  Chirk 
another  coal  tract  commences,  and  runs  north  for  about 
five  miles ;  then  another  interval  occurs ;  and  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Wrexham  the  principal  portion  begins,  and  thence 
extends  to  the  coast  and  forma  a  narrow  belt  along  it  to  the 
termination  at  the  west  cape  of  the  Dee.  Hie  beds  dip 
from  one  yard  in  four  to  two  in  threes  sink  beneath  Uie 
SBstuaryof  the  Dee,  re-appear  on  itsoppositeside,and  finally 
sink  beneath  the  strata  of  the  newer  red  sandstone.  This 
position  of  the  coal-measures  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that 
they  are  connected  with  the  beds  of  the  Lancashire  coal- 
field. The  coal  formation  here  commences  with  the  same 
strata  as  those  of  Derbyshire.  The  beds  of  coal  vary  in 
thickness  from  three  quarters  of  a  yard  to  five  yards.  In 
the  Basalt  mines  three  seams  are  worked,  varying  from 
three  feet  and  a  half  to  seven  feet.  Common,  cannel,  and 
peacock  coal  are  found. 

3.  The  Coalbrook  Dale  Coal-Jield  rests  on  transition  rock : 
it  extends  from  Wombridge,  in  the  parallel  of  Wellington, 
to  Coal  Port,  on  the  Severn,  a  length  of  about  six  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth  is  about  two  miles.  The  coal-measures 
are  composed  of  the  usual  altematii^  strata,  which  occur 
without  much  regularity,  exc^t  that  each  bed  of  coal  is 
always  immediately  covered  by  indurated  or  slaty  clay,  and 
not  by  sandstone-  The  strata  are  eighty-six  in  number. 
In  Mcidely  colliery  a  shaft  is  sunk  729  feet  through  all  the 
beds.  The  first  coal  seam,  which  occurs  at  the  depth  of 
102  feet,  is  vwy  sulphureous,  and  not  more  than  four 
inches  thick;  nine  other  beds  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
rather  thicker,  occur  between  this  and  the  depth  of  396 
feet  This  coal  is  called  *  stinking  coal,'  and  is  only  em- 
ployed in  the  burning  of  lime.  The  first  seam  of  coal 
that  is  worked  is  496  feet  deep  and  five  feet  thick.  Two 
other  beds  of  coal  occur,  one  ten  inches  and  the  other 
three  feel  thick,  before  the  bed  of  '  big  flint'  sandstone, 
▼hieh  is  found  at  the  depth  of  576  feet:  nine  beds  of  coal 
ooenr,  of  the  ugregato  thiekness  of  16  feet,  between  the 
'greatflint'  anl  the  '  little  flint' bed  (an  interval  of  100 
feat).  Beneath  the '  Utde  flint'  and  the  lowest  bed  of  the 
whole  formation,  there  is  a  sulphiireous  ei^ht-inch  coal. 
This  account  of  the  strata  refers  more  particulariy  to  the 
Uadely  colliery.  The  coal  of  this  field  is  usually  a  mixture 
4rf  slat»<«oal  and  pitdi-coaL 

Wwt  of  tbo  Goalbfook  Date  field  them  «n  a  few  de- 


tached, narrow,  and  broken  eoal-flelds  in  the  pUn  of 

Shrewsbury,  at  the  other  side  <rf  the  Wrekin. 

Several  small  coal-fields  occur  in  the  Brown  Glee  Hill 
and  the  Titterstone  Ctee  Hill,  which  rise  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  Coalbrook  Dale-field;  the  latter  hill  is  about  four 
mDes  south  of  the  former.  The  coals  in  the  Brown  Clee 
Hill  only  lie  in  thin  strata,  while  the  principal  stratum  in  the 
Titterstone  Clee  HiU  is  six  feet  thick.  The  coal-fields  on 
the  Titterstone  Clee  Hill  are  represented  as  six  detached 
portions,  or  separate  basins,  cut  asunder  and  rendered  irre- 
gular by  a  vast  basaltic  dyke,  more  than  100  yards  wide, 
which  intersects  the  hill.  These  coal-measures  are  more 
interesting  to  the  geologist  than  the  miner. 

On  the  east  of  these  hills,  and  between  them  and  the 
Serem,  a  ooal-field  extends  from  Dense  Hill  and  Btllingsler 
on  the  north,  to  the  borders  of  Shropshire  and  Worcester- 
shire on  the  south,  a  length  of  about  eight  miles,  ocnl  heii^; 
worked  in  several  points  along  this  line.  Coal  is  also 
worked  near  Over  Arley,  on  the  Severn,  adjoining  this 
tract  on  the  west.  Only  a  few  miles  from  the  Billingsley 
coal-field  at  Pensex,  near  the  foot  of  the  Abberley  HiUs,  is 
'  a  small  patoh  (ratiier  than  field)  of  coal-measures.*  and 
another  similar  piece  about  three  miles  to  the  west. 

The  South-Western  Coal  District  comprehends  the 
several  coal-fields  n«ir  the  eestuary  of  the  Severn  and  the 
Bristol  Channel,  including  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Somerset,  Monmouth,  and  Glamorgan.  The  va- 
rious coal-fields  distributed  over  this  district  are  apparently 
insulated,  yet  they  have  severalpointsof  connection,  "niey 
all  rest  on  one  common  base  of  old  red  sandstone ;  they  aU 
appear  to  haTO  been  fimned  by  dmflar  agency,  uid  at  the 
same  era,  to  have  been  sul^eet  at  a  later  period  to  the 
same  revolutions,  and  lastly  to  have  been  covered  partially 
by  similar  overlying  deposits.'  ( Geol.  Trans^  vol.  i.,  2nd  se- 
ries.) Messrs.  Buckland  and  Conybeare  have  found  that 
the  several  basins  in  the  coal  formation  are  divided  by  lines 
(which  they  term  '  anticlinal')  formed  by  the  saddles  of 
the  strata  or  meetings  at  the  surfece  of  dieir  vertical  angles 
oneadi  eideof  which  the  strata  dip  in  opposite  dixeetkmt,* 


The  coal-measures  are  thus  surrounded  by  exterior  bands 
of  mountain  limestone  and  old  red  sandstone,  in  the  order 
of  the  outcrop  of  the  subjacent  beds.  This  district  includes 
three  principal  coal  basins,  together  with  some  smaller 
ones,  adjacent  to  and  closely  connected  with  the  two  last 
First,  the  South  Welsh  coal  basin ;  second,  that  of  South 
Gloucester  and  Somerset ;  third,  that  of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

1.  The  Cocd-fleld  qf  South  Wales  is  upwards  of  100  miles 
in  length,  and  the  average  breadth  in  the  counties  of  Mon- 
mouth, Glamoigan.  Caermarthen,  and  part  of  Brecon, 
is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles ;  it  becomes  much  nar- 
rower in  PembrokeBhire,  being  there  only  from  three  to 
five  miles,  lliis  area  extends  from  Pbntypool  on  the  eas^ 
to  St  Bride's  Bay  on  the  west,  and  fonns  a  vast  basin  of 
limestone,  in  which  all  the  strato  of  coal  and  irtmstone  aio 
deposited.  The  deepest  part  of  the  basin  is  between  Neath 
and  Llanelly :  from  a  tane  ranging  nearly  east  and  west 
through  Neath,  all  the  strate  rise  on  the  south  townds  the 
south,  and  on  the  north  towards  the  north,  cropping  out 
at  the  edges.  The  limestone  crops  out  at  the  surfiu»  all 
round  the  coal,  except  where  its  continuity  is  interrupted 
by  Swansea  and  Caermarthen  Bays.  The  depths  nom 
the  surface  to  the  various  strata  depend  upon  local  sitna* 
tions.  The  upper  coal  seam  does  not  extend  a  mile  either 
north  or  soutii  beyond  Neath,  and  not  many  miles  in  an 
east  or  west  directiim,  and  its  utmost  depth  is  not  above 
fifty  or  «xtv  fethoms;  the  next  stratum  «F  coal  and  those 
likewise  beneath*  being  deeper,  crop  out  at  greater 
distance  from  the  centre,  and  so  the  rest  in  ptoportioa  to 
their  depth.  Hie  lowest  bed  is  700  fethoms  deep  at  the 
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MutM^  and  bD  tlw  princ^wl  ttnta  lie  from  '500  bthomi 
oeftp  to  this  depth.  But  this  district  is  intersected  by  deep 
valleys,  irhich  generally  run  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
i&tenecting  the  coal.  By  driviiu;  levels  in  the  hills,  Uie 
beds  of  ooal  aie  found  vithout  l£e  labour  and  expense  cdT 
sinking  shafts ;  t^re  are  also  m^iny  pits  in  the  low  valleys. 
(Martin,  P/ki/.  Trmt.  for  1806.)  This  basin  contains 
rwelve  beds  of  cool,  from  3  to  9  feet  thick,  making  an 
abrogate  of  70^  feet ;  and  there  are  eleven  more,  from 
IB  inches  to  3  feet,  together  equal  to  24^  feet;  t4ie 
vhole  thiokness  is  therefore  95  feet.  A  number  of  smaller 
seams  likewise  occur.  On  the  south  side  of  the  basin, 
irom  Poutnxwl  to  Chennuthen  Bar,  the  ooal  k  princi- 
pally of  ft-  Ditnminous  nature ;  on  too  norlb-east  it  is  a 
culun^  coal ;  on  the  norUi-weet,  stone  coal.  Great  faults 
occur  m  thu  field,  vldch  traverse  it  generally  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  and  throw  the  strata  out  of  their  level 
4U.  60,  80,  or  100  faUioms.  These  dislocations  are  not  often 
shown  on  the  surface.  A  principal  &ult  occurs  at  Crib- 
bath,  where  the  strata  of  limestone  stand  erect :  another 
of  considerable  magnitude  lies  between  Ystradvellte  and 
PcnderryiL  These  dykes  ore  usuUly  filled  with  clay,  but 
one  of  some  magnitude  has  been  observed  near  Swansea, 
which  is  many  fathoms  wide,  and  filled  with  &&gmeQts  uf 
the  disrupted  strata,  the  level  of  which  differs  by  more  than 
240  feet.  The  rich  ironstone  of  this  basin  supplies  ex- 
tensive iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal 
beds  of  ironstone  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coal-mea- 
sures ;  the  moat  valuable  bed  is  found  beneafh  the  lowest 
coaL  The  strata  of  this  coal  fbrmation  dip  much  more 
rapidly  on  the  south  than  on  the  north ;  on  the  south  ther 
make  an  angle  of  45*  with  the  horizon,  and  on  the  nortn 
dipping  only  10°.  The  coal  firom  the  South  Wales  basin 
suppliM  the  whole  of  Wales  with  the  exception  of  the 
more  northern  counties,  the  whole  of  Comirall,  and  the 
western  half  of  Devonshire. 

2.  South  Gloucester  and  Somerset  B<uin.~-T\mha^  occu- 
pies an  irregular  triangular  space,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Mendip  HOls,  which  are  a  high  range  of  mountain 
limestone  resting  on  an  arch  of  old  red  sandstone.  The 
vertex  of  the  triangle  is  on  the  north,  at  the  village  of  Tort- 
worth  in  Gloucestershire :  the  western  sMe  from  the  Mea- 
dipa  to  the  vertex  is  formed  by  three  insulated  masses  of 
hi{^  land,  separated  by  narrow  intervals,  the  widest  of  which 
is  leas  than  three  miles.  NearTortworththerangeactending 
from  Almondsbunr  is  deflected  suddenly  to  the  south,  and  this 
be  considered  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  basin ;  it 
may  also  be  traced  through  Wickwar  to  Sodbury.  The  south- 
eastern limit,  from  Sodbury  to  near  Mells,  the  eastern  ex- 
tremi^  of  the  Mendipe,  is  mostly  con«aled  by  overlying 
deposits.  Partial  denudations  occur  at  I^ansdown,  near 
Wick  Rock,  where  the  limestone  can  be  traced  in  the  val- 
leys dipping  towards  the  centre  of  the  coal  basin.  From 
Lansdown  to  the  If  endips  the  contiauity  of  the  basin  can 
be  well  ascertained,  the  coal-measures  being  uncovered  in 
some  of  the  valleys  in  which  the  principal  coUieries  are  situ- 
ated. In  other  places  shafts  have  been  sunk  through  the 
overlying  horiiontal  deponts,  beneath  which  the  ooal  ia 
worud.  The  greatest  length  of  this  area  is  25  miles :  the 
width,  from  the  collieries  near  Bath  to  those  of  Bedmuister 
near  Bristol  on  thewest,  ia  about  11  miles.  In  this  district 
there  is  much  local  irr^ulari'^,  and  the  stratiflcation  of 
the  coal-measures  is  so  deranged  that  they  have  very  different 
and  varying  levels.  In  some  parts  the  beds  are  denuded, 
in  others  concealed  by  Uie  more  recent  horizontal  deposits, 
and  thus  the  whole  basin  is  divided  into  several  detached 
coal-fields. 

The  uncovered  areas  are  distinguished  by  Messrs.  Buck- 
land  and  Conybeare  ('Observations  on  the  South-west  Coal 
District  of  England,*  GeoL  Trant^  1st  voU  2nd  series) 
into  the  northern,  the  central,'  the  southern,  the  eastern, 
and  the  western  coal-tracts.  The  northern  is  the  most 
extenaife  and  elevated :  its  greatest  length,  fimm  the 
vertex  of  the  basin  near  Tortworth  to  the  village  of 
Brislington  on  the  left  bank  of  die  Avcdi  near  Bristol, 
ia  12  mflea;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  vest  ia 
nearly  four  miles.  The  collieries  of  Iron  Acton,  Sod- 
bury, and  Kin^nrood,  are  in  this  coal-tract  Along  the 
northern  limits  of  the  basin,  from  Sodbury  to  Cromehall 
and  Titherington,  the  coal-measures  are  exposed  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  limestone ;  on  the  western,  southern, 
and  great  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  timet  they  ore 
skirted  1^  hiUs  of  red  mad  ,e^ped  Iff  ^m.    At  Paekls^ 


ehnreh  ahafta  are  au&k  to  tiw''eoal  tltroiq;h  both  the  lattoi 
formations. 

The  central  tract,  which  b^fins  on  the  south  of  Dondry 
Hill,  is  divided  into  two  parts  1^  a  narrow  valley ;  the  north- 
em  portion,  about  six  miles  inlei^h.  extends  from  Burnet 
on  the  north-east  to  Knowl-hill,  near  Stanton  Drew,  on  the 
south-west ;  near  Pensford  it  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth. 
The  southern  division,  extending  from  Temple  Cloud  on 
the  west  to  between  High  littleton  and  'nmsbuiv  on  the 
east,  is  about  three  miles  in  length.  To  the  south-east  of 
this  central  coal-tract  the  coal-ioeasares  are  entirely  con- 
cealed by  superjacent  deposits  through  a  distance  of  six 
miles.  ThrtAighout  this  aoaee  however  many  shafts  are 
sunk,  some  tlirough  the  rea  mad  if  the  valleys,  and  some 
through  the  liaa  whidi  ocouia  on  higher  ground.  Iltere 
areaeveralof  the  latter  description  u  the  parishes  c^Tims- 
bury  and  Poulton ;  but  the  deepest  is  on  Clan  Down  near 
Raostock,  Which  is  sunk  200  fathoms  before  its  horizontal 
adits  are  driven.  Another  shaft,  beginning  in  the  ofdite,  is 
sunk  on  the  edse  of  the  same  Down  near  Faulton,  but  it  ia 
not  so  deep  as  tne  former,  since  here  there  is  a  rise  in  the 
strata,  and  the  coal  seams  are  in  consequence  much  nearer 
the  Burfoce.  On  the  ascent  of  the  hill  above  Chilcompton 
the  coal-measures  are  again  exposed  to  the  octent  of  atxmt 
an  acre. 

The  southern  coal-tract  commences  near  the  point  where 
the  road  between  Bath  and  Shepton  Mallet  crosses  the 
Nettlebridge  stream,  and  ends  between  Tobster  andMells ; 
its  greatest  length  is  six  miles,  and  greatest  breadth  two 
and  a  half  m^s.  Tbia  coal-measures  of  the  eastern  coal- 
tract  are  laid  open  in  the  vale  of  the  Buoyd  at  Wick  and 
Upton,  both  in  Gloucestershire ;  they  are  hkewise  exposed 
at  Newton  St.  Leo.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon  below 
Bath,  dipping  towards  the  interior  of  the  basin.  Several 
seams  are  wMked  at  Upton  and  Newton.  The  western 
coal-tract  lies  at  the  south-east  of  Leigh  Down,  near  Bris- 
tol. Beds  of  red  marl  form  the  upper  strata  in  the  shafts 
of  all  the  coal-pits  of  this  tract  between  Long  Ashton  and 
Bedminster.  The  coal-field  of  Nailsea,  lying  more  to  the 
west,  is  a  continuation  of  this  tract 

A  great  undulation  in  the  strata  of  the  coal-measures 
which  form  the  coal-basin  of  Somersetshire  and  the  south 
of  Gloucestorshire  alters  the  apparent  position  of  the  seami 
so  much  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  aseertein  the  identic  of 
each  throughout  the  various  eolUeiies.  The  local  names  oi 
the  several  seams  also  tend  to  oonftise  the  geologist 

The  chain  of  hills  which  limits  the  western  boundary  of 
this  coal  district  presents  remarkable  anomalies  between 
Clevedon  and  Portbury,  along  its  northern  escarpment  A 
great  fault  ranging  along  the  edge  effects  a  very  consider- 
tUiIe  subsidence  of  the  strata.  In  consequence  of  this  '  the 
coal-measures,  depressed  to  the  level  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, appear  to  occupy  its  place,  and  seem  to  dip  beneath 
the  mountain  limestoue,  on  which,  in  foct  they  repose.* 
(Geol.  Trant.,  vol.  iv.,  2nd  series.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  subdiviuons  of  the  coal- 
measures  in  this  bofin,  beginning  with  the  highest  The 
upper  coal  shale ;  the  Pennant  ^t  (sandstone; ,  the  lower 
coal  shale ;  and  the  millstone  grit  We  refer  the  reader  tc 
the  Memoir  ah«ady  (quoted  for  a  minute  description  of  the 
various  sections  of  this  coal  basin. 

In  the  Bedminster  colliery  on  the  S.W.  of  Bristol,  there 
are  Haee  seams  of  good  bituminous  coal :  the  deepest  and 
uppermost  are  wrought ;  the  former  is  four  feet  three  inches, 
the  latter  two  feet  and  a  half  to  three  feet  thick ;  the  mid- 
dle seam  is  only  one  foot.  The  interval  between  the  two 
principal  seams  ia  twenty-three  fothoms ;  the  lowest  shaft 
sunk  IS  127  fathoms  deep.  These  beds  are  obviously  refor- 
rible  to  the  lower  coal  shale.  Works  were  established  at 
Crdmhall,  a  few  miles  north  of  Acton,  about  forty-five  years 
ago,  but  were  soon  abandoned,  in  consequence,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  numerous  derangements  of  the  strata.  They 
were  again  resumed,  but  not  yoy  profitably.  The  ooal 
diffoed  extremely  in  thickness  in  difierent  puoea,  varying 
from  thir^  to  six  inches ;  while  in  some  parts  no  coal 
at  all  was  to  be  seen.  It  never  retained  a  reg^ar  thickness 
for  many  yards  tt^ethw,  and  in  some  places  it  diminished 
gradually  u  the  line  of  the  dip  untO  »  dis^^eared  alto* 
gether. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  the  Cromhall  colliery,  as 


given  in  Mr.  Weaver's  *  (Seoh^ical  Observations  on  parte 
of  Gloucesten^be  and  Somanietihixflh*  OtlPi^  TVow,  i' 
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jia.  ft.  l»> 

Soil  uid  el»y       .         .         .         .   3  0  • 

Oritetone  or  sandatone     .         ,         .  3S  0  0 

Ounchy  bind,    iDlantod  ilato-elay       .10  0 

Goal,bituiiiiiioai,TeiylNiidii^jMldiiisonlyi  a  o  • 

imall  coal  .  .  .  j  u  »  « 
Stony  eluncfa,  or  ssady  indurated  oUy  .200 

Rock  or  landitiMWk  VkOj  otHnpaet  andK.    _  _ 

qiurtsy  .         .         .         .         |15   0  0 

Bum,  or  riato  tiay          •     -     .         .    S   3  3 

Viaak  dmn.  hwag  the  immadiata  nctf  (wy)  a  a  a 

tender),  or  bituminouB  «hale       .         |  v   u  v 

Coal,  bitiuninoua,  yielding  lam  coal  161  „   »  . 

47   1  9 

The  floor  oomuts  of  olnnch.  more  w  laaa  itoiqr;  diat  is, 
indunted  clay,  more  or  leas  sandy. 

In  the  meridian  omteot,utuated  a  UtOe  to  tlieN.E.  of 
Netdebridge,  all  the  itrata  axe  vertical:  a  perpendiculai 
ahaft  ia  thue  sunk  to  the  depth  of  t&f^tf  flmoma  in  one 
bed  of  ooaL 

The  total  number  of  nunea  wtn-ked  in  Aiis  district  is  pro- 
baUy  lesa  than  it  vaa  fturmerly,  but  the  vhole  produce  is 
certainly  much  greater,  oving  to  improTed  methods  in 
vorking.  like  seama  of  coal  are  very  thin  in  comparison 
vitti  those  vhich  are  worked  in  the  principal  coal-Qelds  of 
England,  and  in  most  of  thoae  Toiud  be  rejected  as  not 
worth  the  workii^.  The  a^regate  thickness  of  the  seams 
worked  in  any  single  coal-pit  scarcely  exceeds  one  of  the 
ordinary  aeama  iu  the  principal  district.  However,  most  of 
the  old  pits  might  again  be  worked  to  advantage  by  the 
present  improved  methods,  and  much  of  the  area  is  still 
nntoudied,  and  ready  ibr  fhture  speculation. 

3.  Tkg  For«9t  of  Dean  Coal-btuin  oocupies  an  irr^ular 
elliptical  area,  circuinaeribed  bv  Qua  triangle  ftmned  m  the 
Wje,  the  Severn,  and  the  road  from  Glouceater  to  Ross ; 
the  lai^;est  diameter  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  is  about  ten. 
the  shorter  about  six  miles.  All  the  strata  dip  uniformly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  basin.  The  whole  of  this  coal 
tract,  together  with  the  hi^  land  that  surrounds  it,  consti- 
tutes a  mountain  group,  the  average  hei^t  of  ^ch  above 
the  level  ofthe  sea  is  about  900  feet.  The  abrogate  thick- 
ness of  the  whole  itrata  of  the  coal-measures  is,  according  to 
Hr.  Mushet,  500  fothoms ;  he  divides  the  different  strata 
into  seven  series,  in  which  there  are  27  beds  of  coal. 

On  the  north  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  basin,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles,  is  the  Newent  coal-field,  a  very  small 
tract  surrounded  aq^  concealed  by  overlying  strata  of  the 
newtt  rad  sandstone.  Thla  field  has  not  been  sufficiently 
ex^ored  to  wuble  ua  to  g^ve  an  accurate  aeoount  ct  it 

This  description  of  the  ooed-fldds  of  England  oontains 
sufficient  examples  both  of  the  general  poaitaon  and  distri- 
bution of  the  coal-beds,  and  of  ue  variations  to  which  they 
have  hem  subjected,  to  give  the  reader  a  pretty  complete 
view  <^  the  svunect  Himy  matters  of  detail  however,  and 
some  of  the  hif^iest  interest,  are  neceasarily  omitted  in  such 
a  rapid  sketch. 

Scotch  Coal-Fibld*. — Several  small  coal-fields  occur  in 
Dumfriesshire,  forming  narrow  baaim  in  the  valleys  of  the 
great  southern  transition  chain  of  Scotland.  In  ue  valley 
of  the  Nith,  in  the  parishes  of  Sanquhar  and  Kirkconnel, 
there  ia  one  of  these  coal-basins,  about  seven  miles  in 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Three  seams  of 
workable  coal  have  been  discovered,  averaging  in  thickneas 
from  thzee  to  four  foet  and  a  half.  The  range  of  the  seams 
ia  in  the  Erection  of  the  Nith;  the  meaauns  are  ^turbed 
by  a  dyke  running  north  and  south,  by  wlddi  the  strata 
are  much  depressed  on  the  east  side.  In  the  pariab  of 
Ganobie,  aborning  Cumberland,  coal  is  worked  in  two 
pits :  the  principal  seam  is  five  feet  ten  inches  thick. 

The  principal  coal-diatrict  of  Scotland  occupies  the  tract 
which  forms  the  great  central  lowland  of  Scouand,  and  lies 
between  the  great  transition  chain  on  the  south,  and  the 
still  loftier  primitive  mountains  of  the  Highlands  on  the 
north.  'The  whole  of  this  wide  tract  is  occupied  by  the 
coal-measures,  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  liie  old  red 
sandstone,  associated  in  every  possible  manner  wi^  vast 
McumnlatiBDs  of  eveay  Tuie^  m  tn^*  (Conyb.  and  Fhil.) 

To  begin  with  the  most  eastern  oounty  in  this  tract  in 
vhidi  eoal  ia  found :  in  the  {wrish  of  Dui^,  on  the 
east  ooaat  of  Haddington,  there  are  indications  of  coal,  but 
no  lannB  ham  yet  been  found  of  aufficient  thickness  for 


working.  In  the  parish  <^Onniston,  in  tibeweat  of  the  aame 
county,  coal  is  found  in  sAiundance ;  tiiere  are  three  work* 
able  seams  of  cMd,  varying  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-three 
inches  in  thickneas,  and  the  cool  is  of  good  quali^. 

Coal  occurs  in  Fifoahire,  on  the  north  ade  of  we  Forth, 
but  it  ia  not  at  present  much  wxondnt  Than  are  mines 
in  the  parish  of  Dysart,  when  ooau  were  flnt  niaed  in 
Scotland  more  than  350  yean  ago.  There  are  fouiteen 
beds  of  coal,  three  of  which  am  now  being  worked ;  they 
are  of  the  reapeetrn  thicknaaaea  of  flv^  ei^t»  and  five 
foot.  The  pata  are  about  nxty  or  sercn^  ftthomt  in 
depth. 

Coal  is  wrought  in  several  places  in  Mid  Lothian. 

In  Lanark  ue  coal-Qelds  are  numerous  and  extensive. 
Hie  Wiluintown  coal-basin  and  the  Qimpy  basin  both 
occur  in  the  parish  of  Camwath ;  the  latter  is  on  &e  west 
aide  of  the  first,  the  crop  of  the  one  nearly  approa(dung 
the  other.  Then  are  several  seams  of  eoal  in  these  baaina. 
The  main  coal,  «■  loweat,  is  called  tb»  fonr^bet  coa] ; 
anothw  aeam  ia  about  two  feet  in  thiekneaa.  The  aooom- 
panying  strata  are  saadatone,  varying  in  compositioD  and 
nardnesa;  IdtnininoiiB  shale,  slale-cuy,  and  thin  beds  of 
ironstone  alternate  witii  the  coal.  Several  small  feults,  or 
hitches,  as  they  are  here  called,  traverse  the  field.  On  the 
S.W.  part  of  Uie  field,  the  main  coal  is  generally  fourteen 
'feet  below  Uie  crow  coal,  which  is  the  next  superior  bod ; 
on  the  N.E.  the  space  between  the  same  beds  is  only  about 
two  feet  These  banns  form  part  of  the  great  coal-basin 
of  the  Clyde,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  that  river, 
and  the  centre  of  which  is  near  Dalziel.  On  the  same  aide 
of  the  river,  in  the  pariah  of  Monkland,  there  are  many 
collieries,  in  which  the  thickest  bed  of  coal  is  nine  feet, 
and  it  is  of  good  quality.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
coal  ia  wrought  in  several  places.  Five  mines  ue 
worked  in  the  pariah  of  Ruthe^en,  and  otbera  in  the  ad- 
joining pariah  of  Gambnalang.  There  ue  several  also 
m  Hamilton,  Stonehouae,  and  Douglass.  Throughout 
this  district  seven  seama  lit  coal  are  usually  found  within 
415  feet  ofthe  surfece ;  five  of  these  seams  are  of  suffilcient 
thickness  and  good  quality  to  be  wronght.  Hie  fi>llowing 
shows  the  situation  and  thickness  of  the  sesms  of  coat  in 
the  pits  iu  the  pariah  of  Cambuslang : — 

ten.  in. 

Upper  soil  (earth  and  day)  .  from  30  to  30  u 
Argillaceous  white  freestone  .         .    20  0 

Shale,  with  vegetable  impteaaions,  from  30  fLi  . 

to  40  ft.     .         ,         .         .  35  0 

1st  aeam,  aoft  coal    .  .  .46 

Interval  (hard  fi«eatoDe^  fte.)  .  .  26  6 
2nd  aeam,  soft  coal  .  .         ,  .86 

Interval  (ahale)  .  .  .  .  63  6 
3rd  aesm,  shaft  coal  .         •  .50 

f  shale,  20  feet  . 

Interval  <hatd  ironstone,  from  6  to  18  in.l  6d  2 
^shale  and  fieastone       .  I 
4th  seam,  soft  coal    .  .         .  .60 

""-"^  {ftS^ton. }       ■  •         •    »»  » 

Sth  aeam,  aoft  coal  ... 

6th  aeam,  hard  coal,  good  for  inm-wwk^  ftrge^l  ,  . 
&C.   .  ,         .         .         ,f  * 

Interval  (shale)  .  .  .  .16 
7th  seam,  soft  eoal  .  .16 

T^Seo,  with  thin  aeaiiks<tf  coal  .         .   84  o 

445  8 

The  thickness  of  the  eoal  and  of  the  freestone  varies 
considerably  in  different  parte,  and  the  numbers  herf 
given  must  be  taken  only  aa  an  approximation.  The  strata 
are  frequently  deranged  by  -  feiuts,  several  of  which  run 
from  east  to  west  In  their  general  arrangement  the  strata 
usually  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  although  thov 
have  always  a  considerable  angle  of  elevation,  and  uni- 
formly dip  towuds  the  CTlyde.  A  great  feult  occurs  be- 
tween .Hamilton  and  Quarter,  and  none  of  the  principal 
seams  are  wrought  for  some  miles  north  of  this  spot,  the  coal- 
beds  beinesunk  nearly  1 00  ftiAoms  lower  than  those  out  of 
the  foult  Ilie  nuun  aeam  worked  at  Quarter  is  five  feel  «x 
inches  thick,  and  consists  of  four  distinct  varieties  of 

eod-bssin  otmiS$iky^dSt&l^&A<m,  wb«M 
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there  aie  many  collieries.  Coal  is  Trrought  in  the  parish  of 
Eastwood,  in  that  county,  in  sereral  seams  of  various  thick- 
ness; bat  none  exceed  two  feet  six  inches.  Thewholeare 
of  good  quality.  Five  of  tiwm  an  inoariit  in  mtt  wyii^ 
in  d^th  ttvm  ten  to  Ibr^  fethonu.  Ae  coal  measniea 
here  consist  of  the  usual  series  of  freestone,  shale,  &&, 
dipping  Konerally  to  the  S.W.  Iliis  coal  formation  partly 
surrounds  the  loch  of  Castle  S«nple,  and  oontinueg  with- 
out intomption  into  Ayrshire,  around  Kilbimie  Looh,  and 
onward  toAidrbesan.  Coal  occurs  in  different  places  in 
I>umbarton,  whwe,  among  other  parishes,  it  is  wrought  in 
Baater  Kilpatrick.  It  is  also  found  abundantly  in  Stuling- 
shire,  along  the  aonthem  base  of  the  Lennox  hiUs.  Goal 
likewise  occurs  throughout  linUthgow,  and  is  worked  ex- 
tensively in  that  county ;  it  is  lil^wise  Ibund  in  Clack- 
mannan, and  in  the  south  of  the  euunties  of  Perth  and 
Kiunsa. 

IsiiH  CoAL<FiXLOs.— Mr.  Griffiths,  in  his  *  Befort  on  the 
L«inatar  Ooal  District'  givea  an  excdlent  iommary  of  the 
Irish  eoal-fldds.  ftom  which  what  fellows  is  taken.  *If  we 
except  the  Leinster  district,  ny  knowledge  of  the  cod-flelds 
of  Ireland  is  as  yet  very  limited :  aiul  Umugh  Mdi  in  its 
turn  will  fonn  the  subject  of  a  semrate  report,  I  think  it 
right  to  draw  attention  to  them  in  tnis  place,  Inr  ffiviiig  such 
genoal  information  as  I  possess  respecting  their  situation 
and  circumstances.  Goal  has  been  discovered  in  more  or 
less  quantity  in  seventeen  counties*  of  Ireland;  but  I  be- 
lieve ^  island  contains  but  four  principal  coal-districts, 
viz^  the  Leinster,  the  Munster,  the  Connaught,  and  the 
Ulster.  The  two  former  contain  carbonaceous  or  stone- 
3oal,  and  the  latter  bituminous  or  biasing  coaL 

'Hie  Leinster  ooaMistriet  is  situated  m  the  oountiee  of 
Kilkem^,  Qnem'i  oounty,  and  county  of  Gartew.  It  also 
extenda  a  ilurt  distance  mto  the  county  <^Tipperary,  as  fitf 
as  Killenaule.  TMs  is  tiie  principal  carbonaoeoiu  e«d* 
district  It  is  divided  into  three  dotaebed  parti,  lepatBted 
friffii  each  other  by  a  secondary  limesttme  country,  which 
not  only  envelops,  but  in  continuation  passes  undw  the 
whole  of  the  ooal-distriet;  a  feet  which  was  indisputaUy, 
though  accidentally,  proved  by  the  Grand  Canal  Company, 
who  sank  a  pit  thcotu^  eighteen  yards  of  black  slate-day 
and  flinty  slate  into  ue  limeatcme  in  aeiotdi  of  ooaL  The 
Leinster  coal-distriet  ia  therdbre  of  luhaaqnent  fennation 
to  the  limestone. 

'  The  Hunster  coal-strict  oceuines  a  considerable  pcvtion 
of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  end  a  large  part  of 
the  county  vi  Cork.  It  is  by  much  the  moat  extensive  in 
Ireland ;  but  as  yet  there  is  not  sufficient  infennation  r»- 
speeting  the  number,  extend  cc  thiekneia  of  the  beds  of 
coal  It  rmy  eontain. 

*  Coal  and  culm  have  been  raised  tw  neir  a  oenttuy  in 
the  neighbouAood  of  Kanturk,  in  tiw  coun^  of  Cork.  At 
Droma^  colliery,  I  understand,  the  work  has  been  carried 
on  to  a  very  considerable  extend  and  its  annual  supplies  of 
coal  and  ciilm  have  materially  oontributed  to  the  agrioul- 
tural  improvement  of  an  immense  extent  of  the  great 
maritime  and  oommenial  counties  of  Cork  and  limerick, 
which  must  otherwise  have  eoatiuued  neglsoted  and 
elaimed. 

*  Many  circumstances  combine  to  make  the  examination 
of  this  distziet  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance ;  and  as 
a  recent  umBeation  has  been  made  by  the  Cork  Institation 
to  Ab  Dnhihi  Socie^  to  aid  the  undertaking,  it  is  ^abable 
that  this  immense  diitriet  wQl  shor^r  be  mhiutaty  ex- 
plored. Fioman^tha8beenaseertamBd,itismy<dear 
that  the  dip  of  the  beds  and  the  quali^  of  tim  ootil  dfflbr 
matexially  fnmi  those  of  the  Lcfiuter  district  In  the 
Mtmster  district  the  beds  run  east  and  west,  and  dip  to  die 
south,  forming  an  anrie  of  45°.  In  the  Dromagh  colliery, 
where  all  the  beds  which  have  been  discovered  have  been 
snceessivBlv  and  in  general  succeesftilly  wroi^ht,  four  beds 
incline  on  each  other,  and  at  no  greater  Stance  than  200 
yards.  Hie  first  of  these  beds  is  a  three-feet  stone-coal, 
and  is  the  leadinc  bed.  All  feHlt^  checks,  and  disloca- 
tions, similar  to  those  which  are  disooveraUe  in  this  bed, 
are  in  genwal  to  be  mcountered  in  the  other  three.  Ihe 

*  Th»  omhUm  an  AaMm,  anr  BaOytHflat  DmmbI,  nmtk  of  Howt 
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names  of  the  four  beds  are,  the  ANrf-M— this  Uas  ferthest 
to  the  norUi;  the  rwA-coaU  so  called  from  its  being  com- 
paratively  of  harder  quali^  than  fbB  other  bed*;  die  bmlki 
oed,  so  called  from  its  contents  bcang  found  in  lu^  mnssei 
or  bulk! ;  and  'BaOft  bed,  so  callm  from  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  English  miner,  by  whom  it  had  been  mamr  years 
ago  discovered  and  worked.  The  coal-bed  consists  of  three- 
frat  solid  coal,  and  is  not  sulphureous;  the  roefc-eoal  is 
nearly  of  the  same  thickness  with  the  leading  bed,  but  is 
very  sulphureous,  and,  having  the  soundest  roof,  is  the  most 
eaahy  wrought  The  other  oeds  are  of  the  culm  specie^ 
but  of  peculiar  strength  *  *  *  The  bulk-bed  forms  im- 
mense bulks  and  massea  of  culm,  in  which  the  miners  have 
frequently  been  unable  to  retain  the  ordinary  directions  of 
roof  and  seat 

'  No  work  has  been  undertaken  in  the  Munster  coal- 
distriet  to  a  greater  depth  than  80  yards.  The  present 
work  at  the  Dromi^  colliery  i«  at  that  depth ;  it  is  heavily 
watered,  and  omseqttentiy  ex^enrively  wrouglU.  Ihe 
quality  of  the  coal  and  culm  improves  as  tfw  work  de- 
flcrads.  •  •  • 

*The  Connaught  coal-district  stands  next  in  order  of 
value  and  importance  to  the  Leinster  and  Munster,  and 
possibly  may  be  found  to  deserve  the  first  place  when  ita 
subterranean  treasures  shall  be  explored.  At  jvesent  no- 
thing is  known,  except  that  the  outer  edges  of  several  beds 
of  coal  have  been  observed,  but  they  have  not  been  traced 
to  anv  distance,  so  that  their  extent  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained. The  coal  is  of  the  bituminous  species.  This  coal 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  inm-^rki, 
foundries,  &e.  8ce. 

'The  Ulster  coal-district  is  of  trifling  importance  when 
compared  with  the  foreniing.  It  oommenoes  near  Dun- 
nnnon,  in  the  coun^orf^rone,  ai^  extends  in  a  northern 
directi(m  to  Goal  Island,  uid  in  continuation  to  the  neigh- 
boiu'hood  of  Cookstown.  No  beds  of  coal  worth  working 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  between  Coal  Island  and 
Cookstown,  but  certainly  the  coal  strata  extend  there. 
Hie  prinapal  coUioTiee  are  at  Coal  Island  and  at  Dun- 
gannon.  Ine  eiml  of  this  district  is  bituminous.  I  under- 
stand that  indications  of  coal  have  been  observed  at  Drum- 
quin,  in  the  coun^  of  Tyrone ;  and  also  at  Fotigoe,  to  the 
north  of  Lou^  Bme.  Possibly  the  ooal-fermation  may 
extend  from  uie  neis4ibonrhood  of  Cookstown  westward  to 
the  nnth  of  Lou^  Bme. 

'  Besides  the  f<Hregoii^  principal  coal-districts,  there  are 
othsrs  ci  less  oonaequmoe.  Bitominons  ooal  has  been 
fevnd  in  the  noghbonihood  of  Beltmbet  in  the  county  of 
Qnnut  and  at  the  ooDinias  of  Ballycastl^  in  the  eonnty  of 
Antrim ;  bnt  the  Antrim  ooal-dlstrict  is  not  yvry  extensive. 
These  collieries  have  been  wrought  for  a  numlwr  of  years. 
Hw  ooab  are  of  a  slaty  nature,  and  greatiy  resemble  both 
the  ooal  and  the  accompanyii^  Wks  whum  occur  in  Ayr- 
sliire,  and  probably  they  belong  to  the  same  formation.' 

CtrnttnaOal  Eiuxme.—ln  the  centre  and  south  of  France 
some  small  coal-fields  occur  in  the  valleys  of  the  Loire, 
the  AlUer,  the  Creuee,  and  the  Ddrdogne,  the  Aveyron 
[AnTKON],  and  the  Ardtehe,  between  ri^es  proceeding 
from  the  primitive  central  group  connected  with  the  Ce- 
vennes;  and,  in  a  few  localities,  some  of  the  thickest  beds 
of  ooal  yet  discovered  have  been  found.  In  the  north  of 
France,  the  ooal-fbrmation  oeeupies  a  vny  large  tract  ei 
country,  running  westward  ttam  Kvdingben,  near  Bou- 
logne*  by  Talanoennes,  and  thence  vtp  tihe  Scheldt  and 
down  tw  Mouse  to  Eechwefler,  bemmd  Aix-la-Cbapene 
[BKLeini.]  The  district  along  the  Mouse,  between  Namur 
and  Liege,  is  said  to  resemtue  in  its  ge^ogieal  structure, 
as  well  as  picturesque  features,  the  Somersetshire  and 
SouA  Gloucester  district:  the  strata  being  broken  and 
dwanged,  exhibit  if  possible,  still  more  contorted  and 
inverted  positions  of  tne  respective  beds.  The  defiles  of 
the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse  {Choi.  Tratu.,  vol.  i.,  2nd 
series)  present  an  exact  counterpart  of  those  of  tlie  Avuii 
and  dw  Wye.  Hie  coal-districts  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many are  probably  the  prolongation  of  the  Belgium  for- 
matim.  On  the  north  east  and  south-east  of  the  Harz 
nunmtaini,  near  Ballenstadt  and  Neustadt,  the  coal-fup- 
mation  oeenra  rastiitt  oa  tlw  trurition  rook  of  that  group 
In  Saxony  ooal  is  Anna  i>  mai^  plaoea  ahmg  the  iMsttmn  ftwi 
oftheEnwebi^  It  ia  extensively  worud  near  Zwidtau 
and  near  Lvesden.  There  is  a  very  extensive  coal-dirtricl 
in  Bohemia,  extendii^  into  Upper  Sileaia.  Hiis  district 
has  between  the  gr«t  primi^nMyOtJUe)£l^«^c 
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and  ths  RieMDgebirn,  on  the  north,  and  the  great  diatrict 
of  primitive  slate  vhidi  occupies  Uie  larger  part  of  Bohemia 
south  of  the  Beraun  and  Upper  Elbe.  Mora  than  forty 
beds  of  coal  are  supposed  to  be  worked  in  this  district 

Good  coal  has  been  found  in  Southern  Russia,  near 
Toula,  laL  64*  long.  37**,  where  it  is  worked;  but  the 
quantity  is  so  small,  and  the  difficulty  of  working  it  beneath 
a  loose  and  half-liquid  bed  of  quicksand  is  so  great,  that 
it  seems  unlikely  to  be  of  much  utility.  Coal  has  hIso  been 
worked  at  Bakhmont,  lat  48°.  long.  SS*',  in  the  government . 
of  Katerinoslaf.  (Mr.  Stranswa^  on  the  Geology  of 
Russia.  GeoL  Traat^  ytA.  u  2nd  series,  p.  35.)  In  Sweden 
coal  occurs  to  the  south  of  the  wimitive  tzac^  near  Hel- 
nngbor^  at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic.  Coal  is  also  worked 
in  uie  uland  of  Bombolm.  [Bornholh.] 

Xjtbcvde  mentions  coal  aa  ooourring'  in  Spain ;  in  eiuht 
places  in  Catalonia,  in  three  in  Aragon,  and  one  in  New 
Ca^e.  Goal,  it  »  coitjectured,  will  be  found  in  several 
parts  of  continental  Greece.  On  the  north  of  Constanti- 
nople coal  is  said  to  be  found. 

Ana. — ^In  Asia  coal  has  lon^  been  worked  in  China,  but 
what  has  hitherto  been  obtamed  is  said  to  be  very  slaty. 
Coal  is  likewise  fbund  in  the  countries  immediately  around 
the  Persian  Gul^  but  of  a  very  indifferent  description.  In 
most  parts  of  Cutch,  coal  occurs  in  abundance,  and  of  eood 
quali^ ;  it  ignites  quickly,  and  burns  to  a  white  ash.  Coals 
are  also  Ibund  in  Bundelcund.  There  are  laree  mines  in  a 
distriot  called  Burdwan,  130  miles  from  Calcutta,  now 
worked  to  the  extent  of  14,000  or  15,000  tons  annually. 
Thw  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  connected  with 
the  Rooghly.  and  were  first  worked  about  eightran  years 
ago,  but  they  have  not  been  in  extensive  operation  more 
than  ten  or  eleven  years ;  the  principal  seam  is  about  9  feet 
thick,  and  is  about  90  feet  from  the  sur&ce.  Coal  has  like- 
wise been  got  firom  a  mine  opened  near  Bhaugulpoor.  on 
the  Ganges,  about  300  miles  from  Burdwan.  Another  coal- 
field' has  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  at 
a  place  called  Merzipore,  about  40  miles  from  Ciucutta ; 
the  coal  is  found  close  to  the  surface,  and  the  thickness  d 
the  principal  seam  is  said  to  be  two  feet  Coal  of  good 
quality  likewise  occurs  in  the  Birman  empire. 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America,  east  of  the  Ap 
palaohign  range,  there  is  an  extensive  coal-field  in  Vir- 
ginia, twelve  miles  west  of  Richmond :  it  is  about  ten  miles 
wide,  and  has  been  traced  near  fOety  miles.  It  is  sur- 
rounded hj  primitive  rocks,  and  said  to  lie  also  on  primitive 
rock.  This  coal-field  supplies  the  town  of  Richmond,  and 
also  Washii^ton  and  otfaor  places  to  wludi  it  can  be  taken 
1^  land-cama^e.  In  the  great  secondary  formatioa  west  of 
the  Anpalacbians,  which  consist  of  limestone,  sandstone, 
slate-clay,  and  fii^tone,  with  v^table  imfaessions,  a  bed 
of  coal  is  said  to  extend  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Tombigbee  in 
Alabama.  The  coal  commences  at  Cumberland,  in  tibe 
state  of  Maryland,  between  the  Alleghany  and  Tuscarwa 
ranges ;  and  west  of  this  town  it  occurs  generally  in  beds 
varying  from  an  inch  to  ten  feet  in  Sickness.  About 
WheeUng.  on  the  Ohio,  a  great  quantity  of  coal  is  used  for 
manii&cturing  purposes.  The  sandstone  in  this  part  is 
considered  as  the  lowest  member  of  the  formation.  The 
eonsnmjption  at  Pittsburg  i«  also  consideEable.  West  of  the 
Mississippi  the  argflkoeous  sandstone  is  asaoeiated  with  beda 
oCeoalandironMooe.  Hie  Ozarks  contain  beds  of  eooL 

In  the  southern  provinces  of  Chile  th«e  Is  ob  eztMuive 
eod-field,  that  is  partially  worked. 

Nova  Scotia  contains  a  great  quantity  of  ccnl.  The 

Seat  cool-fleld  of  Pictou  has  been  traced  from  Carriboo 
arbour  to  Merigomish,  comprising  an  area  of  more  than  100 
square  miles.  The  seams  of  coal  resemble  much  more  those 
or  Staffordshire  than  those  in  the  north  of  England.  One 
bed  is  desoribed  by  a  practical  miner,  who  went  to  Nova 
Sootia  to  superintend  the  opening  of  the  mines,  as  40  feet 
in  thickness ;  it  is  not  however  equally  good  tiiroughout, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  w(»k  only  10  feet  of  the 
upper  part.  According  to  Bouohette  tibe  seams  of  this 
field  vaiy  in  thieknaaa  from  1  fiwt  to  50  ibet  Tbe  ooal  is 
highly  bitumiiunw  and  bums  velL  There  is  another  coal- 
field, also  of  oonaidaraUe  octent^  in  tiie  north-waat  port  of 
the  oouutv  of  Northunibailand,  IwCweeu  the  ziver  Ibcan 
wid  the  loores  ct  the  Qugneetl  CbanndL  In  this  district 
there  are  e^|;ht  strate  of  coal,  varying  from  one  to  fbur  feet 
in  thickneMk  Tliis  coal  is  not  considered  so  good  as  that 
of  Pictou.  There  are  also  indioatioiu  of  coal  in  the  town- 
ibip  flf  Leadoaderrr  and  at  Onalowi  on  the  north  ihofe  of 


the  Hina's  baain ;  at  the  head  of  Ftankst  Harbour,  in  the 
upper  disnict  of  the  county  of  Sydney;  andontfa«  loatli 
shore  of 'Wallace  Harbour,  in  die  coun^  of  Cumberland. 

rBouchette.) 

Coals  of  excellent  quality  are  got  in  Cbpe  Breton.  The 
coal-measures  have  been  traced  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  on  Inhabitants  River,  at  Port  Hood,  and  at  Mabou. 
On  the  east  the  Sydney  coal-field  is  of  great  extent ;  it 
commences  at  Miray  Bay  and  runs  along  the  coast  to  the 
Great  Bras  d'Or,  being  in  length  about  40  miles,  and 
averaging  5  miles  in  breadth.  'From  a  minute  calcula- 
tion, after  ^ducting  harbours,  bays,  and  all  other  inter- 
positions, it  appears  £at  there  are  120  square  miles  of  land, 
containing  available  veins  of  coaL'  (Bouchette.)  The 
measures  in  this  distritA  contain  fourteen  beds  of  coal,  va- 
rying finm  3  to  1 1  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  wrought 
at  Sydney  Harbour  and  at  Lingan. 

Coal  is  found  ve^  abundantly  in  Australia,  and  is  worked 
extensively  in  the  Newcastle  district,  on  the  Hunter's  River 
A  coal  formation  likewise  occurs  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

COAL  PLANTS.  That  coal  is  the  result  of  the  mine- 
ralization of  vegetable  remains  is  abundantly  jvoved,  both 
by  the  numerous  impressions  of  pluits  found  in  cMuection 
with  it,  and  by  the  traces  of  organization  which  are  still 
discoverable  in  it  Mr.  Hutton  has  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  prepare  the  difierent  varieties  of  bituminous  ooal  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  slices  of  them  partially  transparent,  when 
the  microscope  shows  the  elementary  tissue  of  the  plants 
wldchhave  jvodoced  them.  Cannel  ooal,he  says,  seems  to 
mtain  txaees  of  its  structure  through  its  whole  moss,  while 
it  exists  in  fine  coal  in  small  potdies  only,  which  appear  as 
if  mechanically  entangled.  (Fbstil  Ftorti,  jL,  25.) 

In  general  the  impressions  of  plants  occur  chiefly  in  the 
shale  of  the  coal-measures,  that  is,  in  the  mud  which  sepa- 
rates the  seams  of  coal,  (ff  in  the  sandstone  or  ironstone 
associated  with  the  coal  formation ;  and  as  such  impressions 
are  much  more  distinct  than  any  that  occur  in  the  coal 
itself  it  is  chiefly  from  them  that  our  ideas  of  the  vegeta- 
tion from  which  coal  has  been  produced  have  been  dmved. 
They  are  oflen  present  in  inconceivable  beauty  and  abun- 
dance, as  may  be  imi^ined  from  Professor  Buckland's 
graphic  account  of  those  in  the  coal-mines  of  Bohemia. 
In  his  *  Bridgewater  IVeatise,*  he  says,  *  The  finest  example 
I  have  ever  witnessed  is  that  of  the  coal-mines  d  Bohemia 
just  mentioned.  The  most  elabwate  imitations  of  living 
foliage  upon  the  painted  ceilings  of  Italian  polam  bear  us 
companion  wUh  the  beauteous  nrofusim  of  ectinct  ve^ 
table  forms  with  which  the  gaUeries  of  these  instructive 
coal-mines  are  overhung.  The  roof  is  covend  as  with  a 
canopy  of  gorgeous  tapestry,  enriched  with  festoMia  of  most 
graceAil  foliage,  flung  in  wild  irregular  profriuon  over  every 
portion  of  its  surfece.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  coal-black  colour  of  these  v^tables  with  the 
light  ground- work  of  thejm:k  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  spectator  feels  himself  transported,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, into  the  forests  of  another  world ;  he  beholds  trees, 
of  forms  and  characters  now  unknown  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  presented  to  his  senses  almost  in  the  beauty  and 
vigour  of  their  jaimeval  life ;  their  scaly  stems  and  bending 
brandies,  with  their  delicate  ^iparatua  of  foliage,  are  all 
spread  forth  before  him,  litUe  inqiai^ed  by  the  lapse  of 
oounttesa  ages,  and  beariuK  ftithlbl  reoords  ot  extinct  iiys- 
tems  of  vegetation,  whidili^an  and  terminated  in  times 
of  which  these  relics  are  the  infoUible  historians.' 

Such  remains  consist  chiefly  of  im|Bessions  of  leaves  se- 

Cted  from  tb«r  branches,  and  of  casts  d  truaks  more  or 
in  a  broken  state ;  and  with  them  occur  now  aud  then 
pieces  of  wood  or  remains  of  trees,  in  which  the  vegetable 
texture  is  to  some  extrat  preserved.  Of  the  leaves  the 
greater  part  is  more  or  less  mutilated ;  those  of  fenis,  which 
are  extremely  numerous,  luve  lost  their  fructification  in  the 
majority  of  instances ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
leaflets  of  compound  leaves  have  been  disarticulated  either 
wholly  or  partially.  Stems  or  trunks  are  in  ell  cases  in  a 
state  which  must  be  supposed  to  result  frnn  decay  pn- 
viously  to  their  conversion  into  coal ;  destitute  of  barl^  cr 
with  the  {tfincipal  part  of  that  enveh^  ^ne,  and  often 
pressed  quite  flat,  so  that  all  trace  of  their  original  cod* 
vexity  is  destroyed.  Where  ripe  fruits  are  met  with,  tbsy 
are  not  in  clusters  as  they  wobahly  were  when  but 
separated  into  single  individuals.  Of  flowws  thore  is  oe 
trace  that  can  be  satis&ctorily  id«atifled;  for  AnthoUtMs 
Pitcairniie,  the  moat  K^^^tia^gKMl^eonn^  ii 
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altogether  of  •  donbtftil  nature.  The  authors  of  the '  Fossil 
Flora'  represent  it  as  having  been  so  much  decayed  at  the 
time  it  was  imbedded  in  tBe  shale,  that  all  its  parts  are 
blended  togetfaor,  and  no  longn  distinguishable  as  separate 
organs. 

If  nmuns  nieh  as  theso,  although  of  recent  plants, 
were  submitted  to  a  botanist  for  examination,  he  would 
find  it  impossible  to  form  any  other  than  a  general  idea 
of  their  nature,  and  he  would  be  unable  to  speak  with 
any  confidence  as  to  ihe  jHtecise  plants  which  {nnduced 
them.  .Such  being  the  case  with  recent  fragments,  where 
colour,  texture,  odour,  flavour,  and  many  other  points  would 
exist,  of  which  a  skilful  botAnist  would  avail  himself  inde- 
pendently of  the  more  important  points  of  structure  of 
which  systematic  writers  principally  make  use,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  nature  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  plants  must  be  far  greater ;  for  with  them 
the  evidence  upon  which  an  opinion  is  to  be  formed  is  of 
the  most  circumscribed  and  sometimes  doubtfUl  nature :  so 
great  indeed  is  the  diffioulty,  that  a  French  botanist  of  no 
mean  mpntation  is  known  to  have  declared  that  all  specu- 
lations upon  the  nature  of  antient  vegetation  oi^ht  to  be 
referred  to  the  romance  of  natural  history,  and  have  no 
concern  with  science.  There  is  little  doubt  now  that  some 
of  the  theories  to  which  the  study  of  the  vegetable  remains 
of  the  coal-measures  has  given  rise  are  romantic  enough ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  fur^sh 
some  most  important  and  precise  evidence  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  v^etalion  with  which  our  planet  was  clothed  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  existence  of  organic  matter. 

Coal  punts  may  be  divided  for  practical  purposes  into 
three  classes:  1,  those  of  which  only  wood  still  containing 
organic  structure  has  been  found;  2,  those  which  have  an 
obrious  analogy  with  reeent  plants :  3,  those  with  which 
DO  exiatii^  analwy  haa  been  traced.  We  select  a  few  of 
the  moat  remartu^  cases  under  each  of  these  heads. 

1.  Coal  pbmU     which  wood  only  eorUaimttg  organic 

ttmctttre  has  beenjmmd. 

The  existence  of  wood  in  the  coal  formation  with  its  tex- 
ture still  tweserred,  is  a  diseov^  <sS  very  modem  date. 
Hr.  NiooU  of  Edinburgh,  claims  the  credit  of  having  first 
invented  the  art  of  preparing  fbssil  wood  so  as  to  show  its 
structure  microscopically;  Mr.  Witham  has  investigated 
the  subject  extensively,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  Messrs. 
Lindley,  Hutton,  and  others.  The  result  of  these  inquiries 
has  b^i,  that  wood  still  preserving  its  texture  exists  in 
a  mineral  state  extensively  throughout  the  coal-mines  of 
the  North  of  England;  that  it  in  most  cases  has  a  struc- 
ture analoeoiiB  to,  aldiougfa  not  identical  with,  that  of 
recent  waSwcom  wood ;  and  that  in  those  eases  in  which 
its  strneture  is  not  craUbrous,  it  is  unlike  that  of  any  ex- 
isting trees.  ^ 

Coniferooa  wood  ia  known  among  other  things  by  the 
presence  of  small  diska  upon  the  sides  of  its  woody  tubes ; 
differences  in  the  arrangement  of  these  disks  have  given 
rise  to  the  formation  of  the  genera  Peuce  and  Pinites,  to 
one  or  othw  of  which  all  the  coniferous  coal-wood  seems 
referrible.  Mr.  Nicol  believes  that  it  may  all  be  referred  to 
either  the  existing  genera  Pinus  or  Arauearia.  Specimens 
of  this  kind  of  wood  occur  sometimes  of  considerable  size. 
A  trunk  of  Pinites  Brandlit^  has  been  found  72  feet  long, 
and  another     Pinites  Withami  36  feet  long. 

The  wood,  to  which  Mr.  Witham's  genus  Anabathra  ap- 
i^arently  belcR^  is  known  by  its  longitudinal  section  re- 
presenting tubes  marked  by  parallel  transverse  lines  re- 
sembling the  stem  of  a  ladder.  This  is  very  uncommon, 
and  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Lindley  and  Hutton  to  belong  to 
the  genus  Stigmaria,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

One  specimen  in  iron-stone  also  has  occurred  of  the  wood 
of  the  genus  Lepidodendron ;  it  consists  principally  of  loose 
cellular  ti»ue,  having  near  Uie  centre  a  zone  of  spiral  ves- 
sels, connected  with  ue  bases  of  the  leaves  by  ares  of  miral 
vessels,  and  having  rudiments  of  wood  on  the  outside  of  the 
xone.   iBmil  Flora,  2.  tt  98  and  99.) 

2.  Coal  pkmt*  leAfeA  have  an  obvious  ancdog^  with  re- 

eent plants. 

Coniferous  plants  have  left  few  remains,  except  wood,  by 
wfaioh  they  can  be  reoc^ised.  A  cone  of  Pinus  anthra- 
gma  haa  hem  met  with,  and  there  ia  reason  to  beUere  that 
eertain  stems  eaUed  Bt^hrodendron,  haying  numerons  mi- 
note  dots  upon  their  suifece,  and  deep  circular  oblique  con- 
eavitiait  torn  or  ten  inehes  across,  at  intervals  often  or  eleven 
iaehaab«wlao  waajpi  rf  trees  of  tiiiiclescrtptiim.  It  is 


probable  moreover  that  some  of  the  fossils  referred  to  the 
genus  Lepidodendron  are  really  coniferous  plants,  espe- 
cially Lep.  longifolium  ;  but  upon  this  point  nothing  certain 
is  known. 

Palms  occur  oooaaionBlly,  but  in  solitary  fragments ;  tfan 
are  among  the  rarest  of  well-identified  coal  pltnts.  llieir 
trunks  have  not  been  discovered;  their  leaflets  are  moatfy 
of  a  wedge-slia|>ed  figure,  resembling  those  ofCaryota  or 
Wallichia:  their  ftnit,  to  which  the  name  of  TVu'onoear- 
pum  is  given,  are  more  frequent,  and  are  always  found  in 
clusters,  but  separate  from  each  other.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  bunches  of  their  flniit  bad  lain  in  water  till  Ibe  pulpy 
parts  rotted  away,  and  the  nuts  fell  asunder  and  settled 
down  into  the  mud,  where  they  were  finally  imbedded. 
These  remains  are  generally  oblong,  three-sided  or  six- 
sided  bodies,  not  more  than  an  indi  long.  Vie  following 
represents  some  states  of  IVigonoearpmn  IiSggnathi. 


Lyet^wdiaceoaa  plants,  or  what  axe  oonsidered  nnalogous 
to  them,  form  a  very  laige  proportion  of  Uie  ratable  re- 
mains of  the  north  of  England  coalrfleld.  Thejr  ara  repre- 
sented by  impresaions  d«ely  covered  either  with  losenge- 
shaped  spaces  disposed  in  a  spiral  manner,  or  by  small 
scale-like  leaves,  which  are  supposed  to  have  produced  those 
spaces  by  felling  off!.  When  thev  branch,  they  have  often 
been  observed  to  do  so  in  a  ferkeu  or  dichotomous  manner. 
Sometimes  they  are  minute,  and  no  larger  than  existing 
Lycopodia,  but  thev  are  oecasionally  found  of  considerable 
size,  some  having  been  seen  which,  although  mere  frag- 
ments, were  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  long^  and  more 
than  four  feet  in  diameter.  An  idea  of  their  appearance 
will  be  gained  ttom  the  aooompanying  flguie  of  LBpidoden- 
dron  Sternbergii. 


[UpidodBBdmn  Stfl«W|li.] 


[LeptdMtiobni  rarlaUlii  J 


Associated  with  them  are'  narrow  sharp-pointed  leaves 
resembling  scales,  which  no  doubt  belonged  to  them,  but 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  LepidophyUum 
In  the  same  formations  are  found  cones  of  different  sizes, 
consisting  of  small  sharp-pointed  lax  scales,  in  the  axils  of 
which  were  seeds :  these  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
fhictiflcation  of  Lepidodendron,  but  as  there  is  no  actual 
certainty  of  the  feet,  they  bear  the  name  of  Lepidothvbt 
The  above  figure  represents  Lepidostrobua  vaiiabilis. 

Lepidddendra  are  usually  quoted  as  an  instance  of  antient 
species  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  modem  jdants  of 
very  humble  stature  (for  existing  Lycov0dia,«lti^nighiher 
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nre  always  more  liko  mosses  than  trees),  haviug  arrived  at 
gigantic  dimensions  in  the  remote  ages  when  coal  was  de- 
posited. But  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  notion  is  alto- 
gether unfounded ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  do  cer- 
tainty whatever  that  the  most  gigantic  Lepidodendra  were 
not  fir-trees,  analogous  to  Araucaria;  a  coiuecture  which 
IS  rendared  the  more  probable  by  Mr.  Nieors  oiscovery  that 
some  of  the  specimens  of  fbssil  coniferous  wood  are  neuly 
identical  with  the  wood  of  that  genus.  Now  the  Norfolk 
Island  pine,  which  is  a  species  of  Araucaria,  is  one  of  the 
lai^est  of  known  trees.  In  tiie  second  place,  it  has 
been  proved  that  Lepidodendron  Haroourtii  at  least  is 
not  a  Lycopodiaceoua  plant  at  all,  but  an  extinct  genus, 
intermediate  in  organization  between  Conifers  and  Lycopo- 
uiaces,  connecting  Gyranosperms  and  Acrogens  more  di- 
rectly and  satisfactorily  than  any  known  plant  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  many  other  species  of  Lepidodendron 
may  not  agree  with  L.  Haroourtii,  and  it  must  be  obvious 
that,  being  an  extinct  form,  we  have  no  more  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  its  being  lai^r  than  the  genus  Lyoopodium 
now  is,  than  we  should  have  at  finding  a  tree  fern,  like 
Alsopbila  brunoniana,  whose  stem  is  between  Ibr^  and  fifty 
feet  nigh,  in  the  same  natural  order  with  the  common  Poly- 
podium  of  our  hedges.  With  regard  to  the  smaU  species  of 
Lepidodendron,  it  is  more  probable  that  they  beloi^ed  to 
the  genus  Lyeopodium ;  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  t&ir  stature. 

Ferns  are  the  most  abundant  of  all  plants  in  the  shale  of 
the  coal,  almost  every  yard  of  it  being  more  or  less  marked 
by  their  impressions,  and  very  often  containing  thera  in 
great  multitudes.  It  bos  been  estimated  that  of  the  vege- 
table retnaina  belonging  to  the  Coal  Flora,  one-half  at  least 
of  Ihe  species  are  ferns.  They  are  in  most  oases  destitute 
of  fructification,  so  that  they  cannot  be  arranged  according 
to  the  system  in  use  for  recent  species ;  and  consequently 
M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  the  great  writer  upm  these  sub- 
jects, has  dividea  thnn  into  genera  duracteriied  diiefly 
by  the  way  in  which  the  veins  are  disposed.  The  number 
of  ferns  renders  it  convenient  that  some  sueh  dassiflcation 
Hliould  be  fi>rmed,  and  M.  Brongniar^s  jdan  has  been 
adopted  by  all  other  writers.  It  is  no  part  of  our  object 
to  go  into  such  details  in  this  place,  but  it  will  be  useful  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  know  what  the  differences  are  be- 
tween some  of  the  most  common  of  these  fossil  genera. 
8ach  are  the  following: — 

Pacopieris  consists  of  species  whose  leaves  are  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  pinnated,  with  the  leaflets  either  adhering 
^  the  whole  breadth  of  their  base,  or  by  the  centre  only. 
\hs  midrib  runs  ^uite  through  to  the  point,  and  the  veins 
are  i^ted  upon  it  somewhat  perpsndienlarly. 


(Paenptoti*  loBthitks.  ■  IJtlle  migaiOed.] 

SmropieruYa^  leaves  divided  like  those  of  Peeopteris» 
but  the  midrib  does  not  reach  the  apex  of  the  leaflets ;  on 
UM  eoatr^.  it  divides  off  right  wad  left  into  veins,  and 
KndoaUT  dkappeara. 
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Odontfyyterit  has  leaves  tike  the  last,  but  its  leaflets  ad- 
here to  the  stalk  by  their  whole  base ;  tfaere  is  no  midrib : 
and  the  veins  spring  side  by  side  at  once  fh)m  the  base  o.' 
the  leaflet,  passing  onwards  towards  the  point. 


[Odontopterif  BnidU.] 

AiAsnqpftfrit  has  twice  or  thrice  pinnstifid  leaves;  ili 
leamts  an  narrowest  at  the  base,  and  .the  rains  gencnlly 
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nranged  as  if  thejr  radiated  from  the  base ;  the  leaflela  are 
more  frequentlj  vedge-shaped  than  any  other  flgute. 

Lonchopierit  has  the  leaves  aevend  times  pinnatifld, 
and  the  leaflets  more  or  less  united  to  one  anotner  at  the 
base;  there  is  a  distinct  midrib,  and  the  veins  are  reti- 
culated. 


[Loneboptoili  BrteU.] 


C^apteru  has  the  leaves  simple,  and  either  altogether 
undivided,  or  only  lobed  at  the  margin ;  they  are  more  or 
less  orbictdar,  and  are  filled  with  veins  radiating  from  the 
base;  there  is  no  midrib.  Specimens  of  this  genus  ue 
common  in  ironstone  nodules. 


[Cjdoptarii  OTbhnilaiu.] 

Sehutyttaru  is  like  the  last,  except  that  the  leaf  is  deeply 
divided  into  numerous  unequal  segments,  which  are  usually 
lobed  and  taper-pointed. 

Under  the  name  of  C<ml<^>teru  are  comprehended  all  the 
kinds  of  stems  of  tree  ferns.  They  are  found  in  the  form 
of  short,  round,  or  compressed  truncneons,  marked  exter- 
nally by  oblong  acara  of  considerable  sixe,  much  wider  than 
the  spaces  that  separate  thein,  and  having  their  surface  irre- 
gularly interrupted  by  projecting  points.  Such  appearances 
are  owing  to  the  manner  m  which  the  woody  parts  of  the 
leaf  when  ftesh  vrare  connected  with  the  stem.  The  frag- 
ments to  which  this  name  is  given  no  doubt  belong  to 
leaves  bearing  other  names ;  but  as  the  stems  and  leaves 
are  never  found  united,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them. 
Remains  of  tree-fern  stems  are  of  such  nure  ooourrence,  that 
up  to  the  present  time  not  more  than  two  or  three  spe- 
cimens have  been  found  in  the  rich  coal-fldds  of  Great 
BritaiiL 

3.  Coalplanit  uriih  teAtdk  no  exitting  analogy  hat  baen 
aat^faetonly  traced. 

Cakcmie*  are  fossils  found  in  shcHt,  jointed,  cylindrical, 
or  compreaacd  fragments,  with  channels  furrowed  in  their 
sides,  and  sometimes  partially  surrounded  by  a  bituminous 
coating,  the  remains  of  a  cortical  integument. 

They  were  originally  hollow,  but  the  cavity  is  usually 
filled  up  with  the  substance  into  which  thev  themselves  are 
converted.  They  were  separable  at  their  articulations,  and, 
when  broken  across  at  that  part,  show  a  number  of  stris 
originating  in  the  fUrrows  of  the  sides,  and  laming  inwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  stem,  which  however  they  do  not 
Ksch.  It  is  not  known  whe^er  this  structure  was  con- 
nected with  an  imperfect  diaphragm  stretched  across  the 
hoUow  of  the  stem  at  each  joint,  or  whether  it  merely  re- 
pnamts  the  ends  of  woody  plates  of  which  the  solid  pert  of 


[CkUmitM  dnbliu.] 


the  stem  was  composed.  Their  extremites  have  been  dis- 
covered either  to  taper  gradually  to  a  pdnt,  or  to  end 
abruptly,  the  intervals  becoming  shtater  and  smaller.  The 
latter  are  believed  to  have  been  the  root  end  of  these  plants, 
the  others  the  extremity  of  their  branches.  Various  spe- 
culations upon  the  nature  of  these  plants  are  to  be  found  in 
M.  Adolphe  Brongniart's  works,  and  in  the  '  Fossil  Flora.' 
The  former  botanist  concludes  that  they  were  plants  allied 
to  Equisetum,  only  of  a  more  gigantic  stature.  (Equiseta 
are  slender,  weak-stemmed,  erect  plants,  not  more  than  two 
or  three  feet  high ;  while  Calamites  have  been  found  with 
a  diameter  of  fourteen  inches.)  Later  botanists,  on  the 
contrary,  adduce  what  they  consider  ample  evidence  to 
show  the  supposition  that  Calamites  were  analogous  to 
Equiseta  to  be  unfounded ;  and  that  they  more  ^babW 
were  a  race  of  plants  which  have  now  become  extinct.  It 
is  particularly  iirged  that  the  presence  of  bark  in  Calamites, 
the  existence  of  which  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  admits,  is 

Suite  conclusive  that  those  plants  did  not  even  belong  to 
le  same  natural  class. 

SHgmaria  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  plants  in  the 
coal  formation  ;  not  a  mine  is  opened,  nor  a  heap  of  shale 
thrown  out,  but  there  occur  flragments  of  an  irregularly  com- 
pressed roundish  form,  apparently  pcstions  of  a  stem,  marked 
externally  with  small  cavities  in  the  centre  of  slight  tuberclei 


t^.in».ri.  F^^i  Google 
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unnged  irregularly,  but  somewhat  in  a  quiocuncial  manner. 
The  axis  of  these  fragments  is  often  hollow,  or  different  in 
texture  tram  the  surrounding  part.  From  the  tubercles 
arise  long  ribbon-shaped  bod^  said  to  have  been  traced 
to  the  length  of  20  feet  For  a  long  time  no  more  was 
known  of  mese  plants.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Hutton  disco- 
vered that  such  fragments  as  we  have  just  described  are 
portions  of  the  extremity  of  the  arms  of  anuge  dome-shaped 
body  which  divides  into  twelve  limbs,  each  of  which  spreads 
horizontally  from  the  edge  of  the  dome,  usually  dividing 
into  two  arms.  From  more  recent  observations  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  arms  of  this  plant  consisted  of  a  mass 
of  cellular  substance,  having  in  its  centre  a  hollow  cylinder 
composed  exclusively  of  spiral  or  scalariform  vessels,  and 
destitute  of  medullar)'  processes.  It  is  useless  to  enume- 
rate the  conjectures  which  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
real  nature  uf  this  strange  production ;  all  that  can  safely  be 
asserted  about  it  is,  that  it  was  unquestionably  a  vegetable, 
for  even  that  might  have  been  doubted  in  the  absence  of 
some  of  the  evidence  that  now  exists.  We  are  very  much 
of  opinion  that  it  will  eventually  be  ascertained  to  be  some- 
thing altogether  different  &om  any  plant  with  which  it  has 
been  yet  contrasted  :  see  observations  further  on. 

Sigillaria  comprehends  all  those  columnar  gigantic  stems 
which  occur  commonly  in  the  sand-stone  of  the  coal  in  an 
erect  or  nearly  erect  position,  but  which  are  prostrate  and 
crushed  flat  in  tho  cool-slule,  and  which  are  marked  by 
flutings  with  a  single  row  of  small  scars  between  them.  In 
^ameter  they  vary  from  6  to  36  inches,  and  they  must  have 
sometimes  been  Kdl  40  or  50  feet  high. 


liilgUUiU  ranifonnic] 

It  IS  believed,  from  the  very  compressed  state  of  many 
specimens,  that  these  plants  must  have  been  of  a  soft  na- 
ture, and,  from  the  general  absence  of  scars  of  large  size, 
that  they  must  have  been  very  little  branched.  Tho  pre- 
sence of  a  distinct  bark  proves  them  to  have  been  Exc^ns 
of  some  kind.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  tree-fenis, 
but  that  is  highly  improbable ;  again,  they  have  been  con- 
jectured to  be  analogous  to  the  torch-thistles  (Cacti)  of  the 
Tropics,  which  is  fitf  more  probable.  But  in  fact  no 
evidence  exists  upon  which  a  precise  opinion  can  be 
formed.  Is  it  quite  impossible  that  Sigillanas  and  Stigma- 
rias  are  both  the  same  tiling,  the  fbrmer  being  the  stem,  the 
latter  the  roota?  Compare  with  each  other  tab.  54,  the  base 
ofjto.  1  and^.  2,  with  tab.  3\,_fig.  2,  of  the  '  Fossil  Flora.' 

Ast«rophymte$  are  very  rommon  plants,  with  narrow 
pointed,  whorled  leaves,  which  vary  in  figure  and  in  size,  but 
which,  together  with  the  slendemess  of  the  stem  to  which 
thev  belong,  give  the  plants  much  the  appearance  of  the 
mooern  genus  OaUum. 

SpftmiophyUum,  with  many  of  the  characten  of  the  last 
genus,  has  oroad  wedge-shaped  leaves,  the  veins  of  which 
an  forked.  That  eircumstanoo  has  led  to  the  notion  that 
it  me  nlated  to  fWras,  especially  to  the  genua  Marsilea. 


[BpbeDophyUiun  Schlollulmii.]     [ArtmpbjtUlM  UomJ 

Such  are  the  more  common  of  the  plants  whose  rem«iii« 
are  traced  in  the  coal-measures.    One  of  the  first  things 
which  strikes  us  in  casting  the  eye  on  the  list  is  the  little 
variety  of  form  apparent  in  the  old  Flora.   Instead  of  the 
infinite  diversity  of  plants  which  are  contained  in  a  mo- 
dem forest,  nothing  here  presents  itself  except  fir  trees, 
ferns,  a  very  few  palms,  and  a  small  number  of  species 
whose  nature  is  unknown.   Not  a  trace  is  fbund  of  grasses, 
or  the  numerous  herbs  and  shrubs  that  are  now  met  with 
in  all  regions  clothed  with  vegetation ;  and  of  the  vast 
class  of  Exogens  not  one  authentic  instance  occuis.  Fems, 
too,  would  seem  to  have  constituted  in  themselves  one- 
half  of  the  entire  Flora,  and  yet  it  is  only  in  a  ffiw  rare 
cases  that  they  have  been  met  with  in  a  slate  of  fHicti- 
Scation.   These  circumstances  have  led  to  the  hasty  infer- 
ence that  in  the  beginning  nature  was  in  reality  but  liule 
diversified ;  that  a  few  forms  of  organization  of  tbe  lower  kind 
only  were  all  that  clothed  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  it 
was  only  m  after  ages  that  Nature  assumed  ber  many- co- 
loured ever- varying  robe.  And  yet  it  has  been  at  tbe  same 
time  admitted  that  in  those  early  days  vegetation  was  more 
luxuriant  and  vigorous  than  at  the  present  hour.  It  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  the  true  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
should  not  have  been  bit  upon  without  any  direct  experi- 
ment ha\-ing  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating how  it  is  really  to  be  explaired;  for  considering 
that  all  geologists  are  of  accord  in  the  opinion  that  tbe 
plants  which  ffumed  coal  were  for  a  poioa  of  some  dura- 
tion floating  in  water,  a  partial  destruction  of  them  might 
easily  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  result  Frofeasor  Lind- 
ley  has  recently  proved  that  plants  are  capable  of  enduring 
suspension  in  water  in  very  different  degrees,  some  resist- 
ing along  suspension  almost  without  ohange,  others  rapidly 
decomposing  and  disappearing.   One  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  plants  were  thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  ft«sh 
water ;  among  them  were  species  belonging  to  tbe  natural 
orders  of  which  the  Flora  of  tbe  coal-measures  consists,  and 
^so  to  the  common  orders,  which,  from  their  general  dis- 
persion over  the  globe  at  the  present  day,  it  might  have 
been  expected  should  be  found  thece.   In  two  years  one 
hundrea  and  twenty^Hie  species  had  mtirely  disiqqwared  ; 
and  of  the  fifty-six  which  still  remained,  the  most  perfect 
specimens  were  those  of  eouiibrous  plants,  palms,  lyoopodi- 
aceEB,  and  the  like ;  thus  showing  m  the  clearest  manner 
that  the  meagre  character  of  the  Coal  Flora  may  be  owing 
to  the  different  capabilities  of  different  plants  of  resist- 
ing destruction  in  water.   The  same  experiment  aecountR 
for  the  want  of  fructification  in  fossil  fems;  for  it  showed 
that  one  of  the  consequences  of  long  immersion  in  water  is 
a  destruction  of  the  fructification  of  those  plants. 

A  much  more  important  feet  is  the  presence  of  certain 
tropical  forms  of  vegetation,  such  as  palms  and  tzee-fems,  in 
the  coal ;  and  the  quasi-liopical  cbuactar  of  other  species, 
as  Araucaria-like  Conifera.  This  is  the  more  staitline  when 
connected  with  another  hot,  that  the  coal-measures  cn  New- 
castle are  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Newfonndlaad,  and 
even  of  Melville  Island,  m  75°  N.  lat 

From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  northern  parta  of 
the  world  emoyed  in  remote  ages  a  climate  where  firast  and 
snow,  and  the  inclemmt  seasons  of  Arctic  regions,  were 
unknown;  that  they  were  at  least  as  hot  as  equinoctial 
countries  now  are;  and  that  the  inhospitable  hyperboreav 
plains  of  Melville  Island  at  one  time  displand  ibm  BoUe 
scene  of  a  luxtuiant  and  stitely  vegetation.   PtdBMi  it  1ms 
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fieeu  niAt  wen  ther^  ana  ther  wro  the  enwdal  mnd 
prineely  daauniu  i^the  tro^nics ;  tne-ibms  oooiur,  and  ibej 
now  omy  oat  in  the  primeval  foieiU  of  the  toirid  inie» 
hannting  flidr  deepeit  recesses,  breathing  a  damp  and 
equaUe  atmoapbere,  andUTic«,  like  ratable  eremites,  with- 
out even  a  parasite  to  fix  itself  upon  their  trunks  and  keep 
them  Manpany.  Stigmarias,  SigiUarias,  and  even  Catami- 
tes, have  oeen  Milisted  in  the  cause  wf  this  theory,  not- 
withstanding that  no  one  can  say  what  they  may  have  been. 
And  in  oonfumation  of  all  this,  the  preponderance  of  fenu 
haa  been  appealed  to  as  having  its  parallel  no  where  ex- 
cept in  the  hottest  and  dampest  islands  (tf  Polynesia. 

The  advocates  of  these  opmions  have  not  however  been 
permitted  to  h(4d  their  ground  in  peace.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  the  presence  of  these  tropical  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion in  northern  latitudes  is  no  proof  of  what  the  climate  in 
which  they  were  deposited  formerly  was,  because  they  may 
have  been  drifted  to  their  present  situations  by  currents. 
The  polbet  itate  of  many  of  the  remains  offl^  however 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  suiqposition ;  fbr  although 
they  are  very  much  brokini,  yet  the  an^^  of  most  fossil 
plants  are  DV  no  means  water  worn,  and  in  SigiUarias, 
Sec,  are  as  sharp  as  tbev  ever  were.  Nor  is  the  state  of 
those  trc^iical  stems  and  miits,  wfaich  in  modern  times  reac^ 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Nwway,  at  all  like  that  of  the 
buried  planta  of  the  coal-measures. 

AnoUier  difficulty  in  the  way  of  admitting  a  high  tem- 
perature in  northern  regions  in  former  days  b  sxiggested  by 
considering  the  duration  of  the  days.  Witbout  a  diurnal 
change  of  light  and  darkness  plants  cannot  exist:  absence 
of  lieht  blanches  them,  by  the  accumulation  of  undecom- 
posed  carbonic  acid ;  absence  of  darkness  destroys  or  dwarfs 
and  deforms  them,  by  the  incessant  decomposition  of  their 
eub<mio  acid.  Now,  however  this  m^  he  reconeiled  wi^ 
a  eovntry  like  Bi^land,  in  iriiieh  the  wintw  iayn  an  of 
moderate  length,  it  ia  kse  leeoncOable  irith  the  Dorlhem 
jtarta  of  North  Amwiea,  an^  not  at  all  with  Melville  Island, 
u  which  theie  are  94  days  when  the  sun  is  never  above  the 
hoiixiHi,  and  104  iayt  that  he  never  sets ;  and  it  will  hardly 
satiafy  the  olgeetion  to  call  in  the  aid  of  long-continued 
aurone  boeales,  because  it  is  solar  light,  and  solar  lif^t  only, 
which,  so  Ar  as  we  know,  will  stimulate  the  digestive  func- 
tions of  plants.    To  admit  therefore  the  presence  of  a 

nieal  v^tation  in  former  days  in  Melville  Island,  or 
in*B  Bay,  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  necessity  of  also  ad- 
mitting that  a  change  has  occurred  in  the  position  oi  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation— an  awimpdon  for  which  w«  have 
no  evidence  at  alL 

These  pmnta  were  adwrted  to  in  a  lectnngiven  W  Pro- 
fbnm^Lindl^  at  the  London  University  on  the  16th  Haxdi, 
1836,  and  at  the  same  time  some  views  tt  his  own  were 
sketdied  out,  with  which  we  condude  the  present  article. 

He,  in  the  first  place,  adopted  entirely  the  opinion  that 
the  plants  of  the  English  coal-measures  had  not  hem 
drifted  from  any  considerable  distance,  but  hod  grown  at 
the  most  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  plana  where 
they  are  now  depoaited,.and  pcobably  m  their  very  vicinity. 
But  from  this  statement  was  excepted  the  coal  of  Mel- 
ville Island;  f<w  he  asBoted  that,  although  the  v^table 
imjo'essions  in  the  En^jflish  coal-measures  were  by  no  means 
water  worn,  yet  those  in  tlie  British  Museum  from  Melville 
Island  were  so  rubbed  and  damaged,  that  tbey  might  have 
travelled  from  the  very  equator  before  they  were  wposited. 
This  rendered  it  unnec»8ary  to  discuss  tm  question  of  the 
possibility  of  planta  growing  without  light  uiraer  a  supposed 
mgfa  tempeiatnre.  and  to  a  eonaidenhle  me,  beoatise  it 
cannot  be  dniied  that  an  Bn^ish  winter  at  the  present  iaj 
has  li^t  oiaugh  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  vigwous 
vegetioion;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Newfoundlaim.  and 
thoae  paru  oi  the  United  States  of  America  in  whidi  the 
coal  plants  are  moat  nnequivooaUy  ctf  die  same  natoxe  as 
those  of  Newcastle. 

The  great  point  for  consideration  was  the  evidence  which, 
it  is  BSBerted.  tjie  cMl-measure  plants  afford  of  the  climate 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  north  of  Europe  generally,  having 
ftnnefly  been  tropical.  This  opinion  has  been  founded 
uptm  three  classes  of  Acts,  each  of  which  requires  separate 
examination :  the  onc^  the  excesuve  development  of  certain 
formaof  TOgstatiwt;  another,  the  presence  of  the  lemaios  of 
paliM  and  tw-fern^  whidi  am  wnially  oonaidered  faica- 
pabla  of  e»iatin|g  nnkas  in  a  tropical  atmoapbere ;  the  third, 
tne  lewiiTO  dupropwtion  of  nnu  to  other  ^anta. 
WgiltoTMH  BagmiMt  Laptdodandra,  and  r-^TiiirtTf. 


nave  been  asserted  to  be  enormous  forms  of  natural  orders, 
now  known  only  in  a  comparatively  pigmy  state.  Sigilla- 
riaa  have  been  called  huge  ttae-fenu,  Stigmuias  ai^Lepi- 
dodendra  have  been  deaorihed  as  gwauUo  Lyoopodiaeea^ 
and  Galamites  have  been  eonsidered  an  excessivdy  dero- 
loped  ultra-tropical  form  of  Equisetum.  But  these  asser- 
tions are  of  the  most  gratuitous  kind,  and  are  incapable  of 
being  maintained  upon  admissible  botanical  reasoning. 
Whatever  Sigillarias,  S^marias,  and  Calaiuites  may  real^ 
have  been,  uiere  is  no  reason  for  supposing  them  either  re- 
lated to  tree-foms,  Lycopodia,  or  Horsetajus ;  and  Lepldo- 
dendron  has  been  demonstrated  to  have  been  a  genus  inter- 
mediate between  Lycopodia  and  fir-trees.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  all  these  plants  ore  in  reality  destitute  of  living 
analogies;  and  therefore  as  we  do  not  know  what  they 
were,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  what  kind  of  cli- 
mate they  required.  Supposing  uiat  some  of  the  Lepi- 
dodendra  were  closely  allied  to  the  modem  genus  Anu- 
caria,  as  ia  highly  wobable,  yet  that  Act  doea  not  afford 
any  wwf  ofa  troiHcal  climate :  fi«  Araucaria  Dtnnbeyi  now 
inhabits  the  cold  mountainaof  Southern  ChiH  and  is  at  thia 
day  uniiuuved  in  the  severest  of  our  English  winters  ^hile 
Cunnin^hamia  sinensis,  and  species  of  Callitris  or  Decry- 
dium,  with  which  other  remains  of  Lepidodendra  vay  be 
compared,  although  not  European,  are  by  no  means  of^  tro- 
pical habits,  but  are  found  on  the  mountains  of  New  Zea- 
land and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  they  are  exposed  to  a 
ior  from  temperate  climate.  Mtneover  Salisburia  adianti- 
folia,  which  would  certainly  be  considered  a  tropical  form 
of  Gonifors,  if  found  in  an  extinct  state  only,  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  trees,  and  a  native  of  the  rigorous  climate  of 
Japan.  Further  than  this,  it  was  observed  that  supposing 
SigiUarias  and  Stigmarias  could  be  found  to  have  hem  suc- 
culent plants,  allied  to  Caetacea  or  Bupborbiacest  w  tonie 
think,  still  no  real  evidence  of  their  having  required  a  tro- 
pical climate  fiw  their  develqnnant  woula  be  affinded  by 
than,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  (^anixatim  <hP 
succulent  plants  which  unfits  them  for  odd  climates.  A 
eapabilitv  of  enduring  cold  is  something  immaterial  and 
independent  of  wganization,  about  which  nothing  can  be 
judged  d  priori;  for  turnips,  cabbages,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, houseleek,  and  many  other  hardy  plants,  are  in  parte 
as  succulent  as  Cactaoes.    All  arguments  therefore  to 

Srove  that  Uie  north  of  Europe  was  f<wmerly  tropical,  de- 
uced from  the  preaence  of  such  plants  as  thgee  now  men- 
tioned, are  inadmissible. 

Nor  are  those  derived  from  the  presence  of  palms  and 
tree-ferns  of  much  greater  force.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  such  remainaare  exceedingly 
rare;  secondly, that  tbey  are  much  damaged,  aa if  th^  ua 
beoi  daahad  about  a  good  deal  before  they  were  detwaited ; 
and  diirdly,  that  auch  planta  are  among  thoae  wnieh  are 
cai»ble  frf  resisting  the  action  of  water  for  a  oonsidoabla 
period.  Independently  however  of  these  ocmsideratMHu^ 
there  are  others  which  are  of  more  importance.  Neither 
palms  nor  tree-ferns  are  exclusively  tropical :  it  is  true  that 
at  the  present  day  the  principal  part  of  such  species  do  in* 
habit  the  tropica,  but  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  excep- 
tions to  justify  the  opinion  that  others  may  have  existed  of 
still  more  hardy  habits.  To  say  nothing  <^  the  date-i>alm 
itself^  wbichis  cultivated  in  Sicily,  and  even  at  Budighiera, 
in  Liguna ;  or  of  the  palmetto  (Ghamnrops  humilis),  found 
as  for  north  as  Nice;  w  of  the  New  Zealand  Aieca,  which  is 
seen  in  places  whue  the  around  is  sometimea  oovend  with 
snow  fiw  several  days ;  or  of  the  doubtAil  Falma  magellanica, 
which  Humboldt  Btatea  curtain  Spanish  voywecs  to  nave  seoi 
in  6dP  S.  lat--there  is  the  gigantic  wax-pwn  otibB  Andea 
[CsBcntVLOii'L  whieh  rears  its  lofty  trunk  in  cUmates  too 
inhospitaUe  ibr  any  other  palm.  It  is  chiefly,  says  Bimp- 
laud,  amonp  the  onow-dad  summits  of  Tolims,  San  Juan, 
and  Quindiu,  that  this  psdm  occurs.  *  The  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  this  species  presents  a  very  striking  phenomenon 
with  reference  to  botanical  geography.  Usually  in  the 
tropics,  palms  are  not  found  at  elevations  exceeding  3000 
feet,  the  oold  of  higher  r^ons  preventing  them  from  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  finow.  The 
{wlm  of  Quindiu  offers  a  very  rare  exception  to  this  law 
of  nature.  It  is  hardly  seen  in  the  plains :  it  first  bwins 
to  appear  at  an  elevation  of  5400  ibet,  which  ia  about  that 
of  the  Puy  de  D6me,  or  tha  Passage  of  Mont  Genii.  It 
ther^bre  wpeats  to  ahun  the  oeeasiva  heats  of  lest  ele* 
vated  looabtwa.  Its  lowest  limit  is  higbartbaa  ^|of  the 
Cinebaiu.  We  ohaemd  ,UD^flbtiM^\at<MJM^  of 
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fMt.  which  u  6000  feet  higher  than  speews  of  palms 
ire  muflUy  met  with,  and  not  nune  than  8400  Ibetfrom  the 
ceKion  where  the  soil  is  oocaaionally  coveted  with  snow/ 
(Hnmh.  and  Bonp.,  Pi.  Mgmmoct.,  vol.  i.) 

Am  tor  tree  ntm,  ve  have  them  Id  New  Zealand, 
and  espemlly  on  the  south  side  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
w^ere  tne  mean  temperature  probably  does  not  exceed  54° 
Fahrenheit.  So  that,  all  thmgs  considered,  it  is  by  no 
means  safe  to  take  the  remains  of  these  plants  as  good 
evidence  of  a  tropical  climate,  or  indeed  of  a  climate 
materially  unlike  that  which  we  now  experience. 

The  only  remaining  argument  to  be  considered  is  that 
derived  from  the  great  preponderance  of  ferns  in  the  Coal 
Flora.  It  is  said  by  Adolphe  Brongniart,  that  as  it  is 
only  in  damp  tropical  regions  that  we  now  find  ferns 
eqiw  in  the  number  of  their  species  to  all  tlw  wecies  ot 
other  j^ants,  and  as  this  same  pn^KMrtion  is  found  in  ibe 
CcmI  Fkra,  that  thereftse  the  oUmate  under  which  the 
Coal  Flora  was  produced  must  have  been  damp  and  tro- 
pical. But  as,  by  the  exporiment  already  mentioned,  it 
was  shown  that  whm  a  given  number  of  plants  of  entirely 
diffarent  habits  are  plunged  into  the  same  vessel  of  water, 
by  far  the  ^eaterput  is  decomposed  before  ferns  begin  to 
be  affiBcted,  it  is  obvious  that  no  estimate  <^  what  the  propor- 
tion of  ferns  to  other  plants  really  was  can  now  be  ramed ; 
and  consequently  this  argument  also  falls  to  the  ground. 

These  statements  must,  we  think,  render  it  apparent 
that  geoli^ists  have  been  too  hasty  in  coming  to  tne  con- 
clusion that  tfae  north  of  Europe  was  formerly  tropical ; 
and  that  if  the  &cts  we  actually  possess  are  soberly  ex- 
amined, they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  this: 

1.  That  coal  is  of  vM^etable  origin. 

8.  That  at  the  period  of  its  deooiit,  the  earth  was  covered 
with  a  riehv^iBtetioD,  of  whiim  aalf  a  small  portiui  has 
been  jmsarved,  and  that  ot  tins  mntion  all  the  species  and 
several  of  the  races  are  totally  unknown  at  the  present  day. 

3.  That  the  climate  may  possibly  have  been  something 
milder  than  it  now  is,  but  that  there  is  no  evidenoe  in 
the  vegetable  fcii^dom  to  show  that  it  was  materially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  present  day. 

It  may  possibly  have  been  expected  that  in  the  course  of 
these  remarks  we  should  have  touched  upon  the  modem 
theory  that  species  have  been  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  completely  (Hganized  from  the  earliest  pwiod  of 
the  creation  to  the  present  day ;  that  the  simplest  forms 
were  those  which  first  appeqred;  that  they  wore  succeeded 
by  othera  <ii  a  mote  complicated  structiue,  and  that  it  is 
only  in  these  later  dnrs  that  the  most  ^erfeotly  constructed 
^ecies  have  appeared.  Upon  this  subgeot  we  have  anSj  to 
remark,  that  so  ftr  as  the  vegetable  ki^dom  is  omcemed, 
the  theory  is  not  supported  by  a  shade  of  evidence ;  and  we 
therefore  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  it  further  notice. 

COAL  TRADE.  The  quanti^  of  coals  shipped  coast- 
wise  ftcm  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  othmr  potts  of  Qreat 
^tain  and  to  Ireland  amounted,  in  the  year  1835,  to 
6,117,993  tons;  and  the  quantity  exported  to  the  British 
colonies  and  to  foreign  countries,  in  the  same  year,  was 
736,060  tons ;  making  an  ag^^ate  of  6,854,053  tons  of 
coals  sea-borne  from  the  maritime  diriricts.  The  market 
of  London  alone  required  a  supply  of  2,298,811  tons,  for 
the  conveyance  of  which  7958  ships  (which  make  rented 
voyages)  were  Mnplomd.  The  great  towns  of  Lancashire,  of 
the  uree  Ridings  of  Yorkahite.  of  Nottins^uumshire^  Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire,  Warwiobdiin^  and  Staflbrdshir^  are 
supplied  by  canals  or  by  land-oarriage  from  ooIlieiieB  in  tibe 
respective  counties  here  enumerated.  In  1816  a  com- 
mittee of  the  coal -owners  of  Nortfaumberland  and  Durham 
was  commissioned  to  inquire  as  to  the  quantity  of  ooals  then 
sent  by  inland  navigation  and  by  land-carria^  to  dtferent 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  result  of  their  mquiries  was 
that  10,808,046  tons  were  annually  so  sent  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  this  estimate  were  correct  at  the  time,  the 
quantity  must  have  been  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  estimating  the  annual  consumption  of 
the  country,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
quantities  used  upon  the  spots  where  the  collieries  are  »- 
tnated.  Hie  town  of  Sheffield  alone  requires  tat  manu- 
ftctnrii^  and  domestic  purposes  more  than  half  a  million 
of  tons  umually  drawn  nom  collieries  fm  the  spot ;  and  it 
haa  been  estimated  that  the  iron-works  of  Great  Britain, 
most  ot  which  are  situated  in  spots  where  coal  is  found, 
require  every  ^ear,  for  smelting  the  ore  and  converting  the 
nw  matttiu  mto  bars,  platei,  &e.,  more  than  five  nuDioiu 


of  tons.  The  total  oonsumptiDD  of  ooals  withm  ihm  United 
Kinsdom  haa  been  variously  stated  at  &0D  fifteen  toflur^ 
millions  of  tons  per  annum  i  recent  parliamenta^  in- 
quiries lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  larger  estimate  is  not 
much,  if  at  all,  exa^erated.  Mr.  l^ylor,  whose  experience 
in  iho  various  brakes  of  mining  operations  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  pwson  Uving,  has  given  the  foUowii^  estimate, 
which  agrees  substantially  vrith  estimates  fonned  1^  Mr. 
Stevenson  end  Mr.  Bakewell,  previously  to  the  inqninea  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made : — 

'The  annual  vend  of  coals  carried  coastwise 

ftom  Durham  and  Northumberland  is  .  .  3,300.000 
Home  oonsumption,  say  one-fifOi      .         .  660,000 


3,960,000 


Which  quantity  supplies  about  5,000,000  per- 
sons ;  and  supposing  the  whole  population  of 
.  Great  Britain  to  be  15,000,000,  this  must  be 
trebled ;  for  though  thew  two-thirds  of  popu- 
lation are  perhaps  less  able  to  afford  friel,  yet, 
taking  into  consideration  the  manufkcturing 
districts  and  the  cheapness  of  coal  iir  the  in- 
terior, the  estimate  will  not  be  too  high      .  1 1,880.«00 

Consumed  by  iron-works,  say  600,000  tons  of 
metal,  to  produce  which  requires  at  least  four 
times  tfae  quantity  of  cou  in  making  even 
pig  metal;  and  the  extraordinary  consump- 
tion in  the  Cornwall,  fro.  mines     .         ■  3,000,000 


Connimod  in  Great  Britain  .  .  .  14,880,000 
Exported  to  Ireland,  say  •       ■  700,000 

Total  tons,  exdosive  of  foreign  exportation  '  1 5,580,000* 
It  is  probable  that  the  fbregoing  estimate  is  eonsidiffably 
short  of  the  present  oonsumption,  which  has  increased  with 
the  inctMsmg  ptqpulation,  and  with  the  growth  of  tha 
manu&oturing  interesta.  Hie  following  estimate,  which 
can  still  only  be  offoed  as  an  ^proximation,  is  made  upon 
the  same  principle  as  that  assumed  by  Mr.  l^ylor,  but  ap- 
plying to  it  the  actual  quantities  ascertained  from  recent 
parliunentary  returns : — 

The  quanti^  of  coals  carried  coastwise  from  j 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  1835,  was     43,68^144  i 

Home  consumption,  one-fifth,  which  is  probably  ' 
much  under  the  truth,  from  tlie  recoit  muUi- 

Elioation,  in  those  coontiei^  of  manu&eturas 
1  whidi  dm  cost  of  toA  is  a  princ^  ooui- 
deratioD        ....     87S,Gn  I 


fi,«41,773 


Hiis  quanti^  trebled,  upon  the  jKindpIe  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  Taylor,  will  amount  to         .  19,735,319 

Consumed  by  iron-works  and  mines,  double  the 
quantity  estimated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has 
taken  no  account  of  that  consumption  as  re- 
gards iron-works  beyond  the  first  process,  in 
which  alone,  because  of  increased  production, 
the  frill  aUowanoe  of  3,000,000  tons  are  now 
Qsed.  say         .  .        .  6,0M,0eD 

Gonaumed  by  Great  Britain  .  91,783,319 

Tbe  shipments  to  Ireland  in  1889,  tiie  last  year 
as  to  vhieh  any  specifle  parlumentary  istnm 
has  been  nwde^  were  840,846  tons.  Hwae 
shipments  had  then  (t829)  been  fitr  some 
years  steadily  increasine  at  the  rate  of  1 00,000 
tons  annually ;  and  as  the  causes  for  that  in- 
crease have  since  omtinued  to  operate,  it  may 
be  ihirly  assumed  that  the  shipments  now  , 
amount  to  .  .  .  .    1,000,000  [ 

Waste  by  screening,  as  explained  below  .  •   .    6,628,218  ' 

Total,  extdusive  of  fbreign  exportation  .  29.353,537 
'  It  was  long  considered  politic  to  cheek  the  exportation  of 
coals  to  othw  countries,  both  through  fbar  of  exhausting 
the  mines,  and  because  it  was  imaginod  Aat  our  niperiority 
ai  uannlboturen  mig^t  ba  mdangerod.  A  heavy  expert 
duty  was  accordingly  levied,  amountii^  to  17*.  the  clial 
dnm  Newcastle  measure  or  6«.  S^'pw  ton  unoi  Jarge,  and 
4«.  6dL  the  ehaldion,  (ffigWB^|i&cMl}Q3  IttBU  eoals.  | 
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In  1831  these  duties  were  modified  to  3s.  Ad.  per  ton  upon 
large,  snd  2«.  per  ton  upon  small  coals ;  and  m  ]  835  tttey 
were  repealed,  iriLh  the  exception  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
10«.  per  cent.  A  considerable  revenue  was  for  many 
years  raised  Arom  all  coal  carried  coastwise  by  sea  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  When  first  imposed,  in 
the  re^  of  William  m.,  this  tax  was  d«.  per  chaldron, 
but  was  raised  during  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  to 
9*.  4dL,  at  which  rate  it  was  continued  until  1S24;  it  was 
then  reduced  to  6«.,  and  in  1631  was  wholly  repealed. 
Although  the  government  has  remedied  the  evil  so  fitf  as  the 
public  revenue  is  concerned,  the  consumer  is  still  burthenod 
in  some  places  with  local  or  municipal  duties,  &c.  Thus  iu 
the  city  of  London  the  corjxnation  was  empowered,  by  the 
Acts  lOGeo.IV.,c.  136,  and  11  Geo,  IV.,  c.e4,  to  levy  eight 
pence  per  ton  '  fbr  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  ultimale  liquidation  of  monies  borrowed  for  making  the 
approaches  to  London  bridge.'  One  penny  per  ton  is  also 
levied  under  the  Act  47  Geo.  III.  for  establishing  a  market  for 
the  sale  of  coals ;  and  under  the  Act  1  and  2  Wiiliam  IV.,  c.  76, 
four  pence  per  ton  '  for  metage  by  prescription  and  charters,' 
making  together  1<.  IdLper  ton  upon  all  coals  brought  coast- 
wise to  the  put  of  LoDOon.  By  letters  patent  erauted  by 
Charles  11.*  the  duke  of  lUchmond  was  entitlea  to  receive 
1«.  per  chaldron,  Newcastle  measure,  on  oil  coals  shipped 
in  the  river  Tyne  to  be  consumed  in  England;  and  on  the 
averai^  of  ten  years  ending  1799,  the  amount  of  that  duty 
had  been  21,000^  a  year.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1799, 
the  Treasury  agreed  wjlth  the  duke  for  the  purchase  of  this 
duty  by  an  annuity  of  19,000/.,  which  sum  was  chareed 
upon  tlie  consolidated  fund,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  The 
sum  issued  by  the  Exchequer  at  tnree  several  periods 
for  the  purchase  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of  19,0011/.  instead 
of  those  Exchequer  payments  was  490,833/.  lU.  6(i;  but 
the  bargain  has  proved  by  no  means  an  improvident  one  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  ihe  sums  received  by  the  Custom 
House,  OS  the  representative  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  from 
August,  1799,  up  to  March,  1831,  when  all  coostingduties 
'fleased,  having  exceeded  the  payments  mode  from  the  l^che- 
quer  by  315,000/.  The  total  revenue  derived  from  the  coast- 
ing duties  on  coals  in  1830,  the  vear  preceding  ils  repeal, 
was  1,021,862/. 

The  quantity  and  declared  value  of  coals,  culm,  and 
cinders  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British 
colonies  and  foreign  countries,  in  each  year  from  1827  to 
1835,  have  been  as  follows: — 


W87 
1830 

un 


Toiu. 
388,679 

510,881 


1&3.387 
145.143 
147,309 
184,464 
198,760 


1S3S 
1S3S 
1834 
1835 


Taa*. 
S88,44< 
634,448 
615.855 
736,M0 


£. 
938,615 
S31.3U 
S90.746 

au,a98 


The  British  colonies  and  foreign  countries  to  which  ship- 
ments were  made  in  1835,  together  irith  die  quantity  and 
value  sent  to  each,  were  as  follows : — 


Ton*. 
49.0B1 

6,60i 
18,076 
83,109 
43,675 
66,035 
119,188 

a*9 

104.138 
11,981 
9,893 
8,378 
8,377 
4,866 
8,004 

TiukcT  >Bd  Con- 1  •  ftMt 

tinantal  Graec*  1 
Mote*  and  OrMk  )  » 

iaUads  .}  ™ 
Enpt    .  6,910 

Morocco  ) 
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CapeoTGowlHoiMi  l.SSfl 

Saiat  H*m*  897 


KoMfa 
Nurwajr 
S««dra 

1'ni.iiia 
GennaDv 
UolUad 
Belf^um 
PraOM 
Puttugal 

StMb* 
Gibnllu 
lUlv 
H»1U  . 
loidaB  laluda 


ValUB. 
£.11,435 
1,69/ 
3,741 

90,658 
9.336 

16,177 

XS,0^ 
178 

31,647 
8.894 
1,049 
8,145 
3,330 
1,833 
1,991 

9,301 

90 

3.589 
1,770 
95 

\,m 

970 


136 

499 

SO 
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Uaaritiiu  1,039 
But  India  Com-  V 

pany'i  Territo-  \  9,775 

rie»  and  CavliMi  J 
Indian  ImIbdos  . 
PhllippiiM  Iiluda 
China 

N.U..1iValM  and^ 

v.  D.  Land  .  f 
BriLN.A.Colouie*  38,665 
Brit.  W.  Indiei  .  61,054 
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60 

136 
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16,339 
36,879 
93 

59 

10,015 
6 

9,043 
751 
89 
43 

96,154 


The  owners  of  the  greater  part  of  the  collieries  in  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  have  entered 
mto  a  mutual  agreement  under  the  denomination  of  '  The 
Limitation  of  the  Vends,'  which  has  continued  in  operation 
with  some  interruptions  from  the  year  1771  to  tiie  present 
time.  The  otgect  of  this  compact  is  to  apportion  among  the 
different  collieries  the  quantity  to  be  raised  and  sold, 
according  to  the  quali^  of  the  coal  and  the  power  ik  raising 

and  with  rafimnee  also  to  the  probable  donands  of  Uie 


different  markets  in  the  kingdom.  The  nature' of  tha  re- 
gulation was  explained  b^  Mr.  Brandling  to  a  raminittee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1830,  in  the  following  terms  — 

'  When  it  is  understood  by  the  coat-owners  that  all  the 
parties  interested  in  the  coal  trade  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
are  willing  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  thirt  nature,  a 
representative  is  named  for  each  of  the  collieries;  tiiese 
represmtatives  meet  U^tber,  and  from  amongst  them 
choose  a  committee  of  nine  for  the  'Tyn%  and  seven  Ibr  the 
Wear.  This  being  done,  the  proprietors  of  the  best  w^iM 
are  called  upon  to  name  the  price  at  which  th^  intend  to 
sell  their  coals  for  the  succeeding  twelve  months ;  accord- 
ing to  this  price  the  remaining  proprietors  fix  their  prices : 
this  being  accomplished,  each  colliery  is  requested  to  send 
in  a  statement  of  the  different  sorts  of  coal  they  raise,  and 
the  powers  of  the  colliery,  that  is,  the  quantity  that  each 
particular  colliery  could  raise  at  full  work  ;  and  upon  these 
statements  the  committee,  assuming  an  imaginary  basis, 
fix  the  relative  proportions  as  to  quantity  between  all  the' 
collieries,  which  proportions  are  observed,  whatever  quantity 
the  markets  may  demand.  The  committee  then  meet  onrc 
a  month,  and  according  to  the  probable  demand  of  ttie  en- 
suing month  they  issue  so  mudi  per  1000  to  the  di^rent 
collieries ;  that  is,  if  they  give  me  an  imagioaiy  baris  of 
30,000,  and  my  neighbour  20,000,  according  to  the  quality 
of  our  coals  and  our  power  of  raising  them  in  the  monthly 
quantity,  if  they  issue  lOO  to  the  1000,1  raise  and  sell  3000 
during  the  month,  and  my  neighbour  2000 ;  but  in  fixing 
the  relative  quantities,  if  we  take  800,000  clialdrons  as  the 
probable  demand  of  the  different  markets  fbr  the  year,  if 
the  mAikets  should  require  more,  an  increased  quantity 
would  be  given  out  monthly,  so  as  to  raise  the  annual 
quantity  to  meet  the  demand,  were  it  double  the  original 
quantity  assumed.* 

The  single  circumstance  upon  which  the  committee 
forms  its  estimate  of  the  qnautity  to  be  issued,  is  the  price 
in  the  London  market.  If  this  has  been  greater  during 
the  previous  month  than  the  prioe  fixed  by  the  ooal-<iwners, 
as  already  explained,  added  to  the  freight  and  other  ehai^ 
of  conveyance  to  London,  permission  is  given  to  raise  a 
larger  quantity ;  and  ou  the  contrary,  if  the  price  has  been 
below  a  remunerative  one,  thus  calculated,  then  the  supply 
is  limited  till  the  requisite  price  is  reached.  In  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  among  the  owners  of  collieries,  it  is  sti- 
pulated that  no  one  without  leave  of  the  committee  shall 
sell  below  the  fixed  price  agreed  on  as  the  price  to  be 
charged  by  such  colliery,  under  a  penalty  of  5«.  for  every 
chaldron  so  sold  in  excess ;  and  every  coUiery  giving  over- 
weight, and  in  that  way  evading  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
is  to  forfeit  Is.  6d.  for  every  hundredweight  of  excess.  It 
has  been  usual  for  each  of  the  parties  to  deposit  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  promissory  note 
ibr  a  oonsiderahle  amount,  proportioned  to  the  qiwnti^ 
allotted  as  the  anniul  vend  at  the  particular  coUiery,  as  a 
security  fbr  the  payment  of  any  fines  tlutt  nuiy  he  mcnrred ; 
but  during  the  bst  two  years  this  part  of.  the  plan  has  not 
been  insisted  on. 

This  combination  on  the  part  of  the  coal-owners  is  de- 
fended on  the  plea  that  if  through  the  fne  competition  of 
the  collieries  a  glut  should  be  created  iu  the  marl^t,  so  that 
any  great  reduction  in  the  price  should  be  occasioned,  many 
of  the  collieries  must  soon  cease  to  be  worked:  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  that  those  collieries  wMch  should  survive 
the  shock  would  then  raise  the  price  so  as  to  indemnify 
themselves  fbr  the  loss  they  may  have  sustained,  by  which 
means  the  consumer  might  he  permanently  injured.  In 
support  of  tlus  position,  it  is  urged  that  in  those  years  when 
the  trade  was  nee,  low  prices  nnifbrmly  prevailed  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  involve  the  ecnl-owners  in  great  hnses,  which 
must  have  mined  the  weak  parties*  and  have  led  to  Uie 
results  just  desCTU>ed>  had  not  the  whole  body  felt  it  much 
ibr  their  advantage  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  regulation 
of  the  vend.  It  seems  however  that  the  competition  of 
coal-owners  in  other  districts,  when  there  is  any  failure  of 
supply  from  Durham  and  Northumberland,  would,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  prevent  that  great  rise  in  price  which  has 
been  looked  for  as  an  indemnification  for  previous  losses. 
The  regulation  made  by  the  committee  for  the  year  1828 
fixed  the  prices  too  higli,  the  consequence  of  which  was  an 
immediate  influx  of  coals  from  Scotland,  Wales,  and  York- 
shire, into  London;  so  that  when  the  engagement  was 
entend  into  for  1829,  the  price  was  fix«sl  U.  per.chaidron 
lower.  Had  this  nduetion  %b^^Alae^H»it^X^ 
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ten  prevented  the  competition,  which,  having  been  once 
eneted,  itill  exists,  and  has  been  constantly  increasino;.  The 
existenoe  of  competitors,  who  are  continually  creating: 
greater  facility  of  communication  with  the  ^reat  London 
market,  must  in  time  altogether  break  up  the  monopoly 
which  the  coal-owners  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
are  attempting  to  perpetuate.  The  manner  and  degree  in 
which  the  consumers,  and  especially  the  London  consumers, 
of  the  coals  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  are  affected 
by  the  regulation  of  the  vend,  and  the  impolicy  to  the  coal- 
ovmrs  themselTBs  of  its  continuance,  may  be  understood 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  managing  partner  in 
an  exteiuiTe  colliery,  given  before  a  committee  of  the 
Houso  of  Commons,  in  June,  1836.  Mr.  Wood  is  of 
opinion,  '  the  effect  of  the  regulation  is,  that  an 
inferior  coal  is  sold  at  the  price  a  better  one  would  be  sup- 
plied at  in  an  open  trade ;  that  by  abolishing  the  regulation 
*ne  present  price  would  be  reduced  It.  Gd.  per  ton  by  the 
coat-owner,  and  many  of  the  inferior  sorts,  in  that  case, 
could  not  be  worked  at  a  profit ;  there  would  consequently 
be  a.lar^r  proportion  of  good  coals,  and  not  so  much  risk 
of  admixture  as  at  the  present  time;  that  there  are  no 
peculiarities  in  the  coal  market  to  prevent  its  adjusting 
ttself  to  an  open  trade ;  no  peculiarity  in  the  application  of 
capital  in  the  coal  trade  to  prevent  a  regular  and  ample 
supply:  that  an  open  trade  vould  ur^  to  economy  in 
workinir ;  and  as  a  ease  in  point,  he  states  that  the  manager 
of  a  eouioy  who  in  1827  tnong^t  that  the  price  of  24».  per 
Newcastie  chaldron  was  the  lowest  at  which  he  could  supply 
them,  now  s^s  the  same  coals  at  \7t.  6d. ;  that  in  fact  a 
low  steady  price  would  be  ultimately  better  for  the  eool- 
owner  than  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place. 
Undor  an  open  trade,  he  doubts  whether  there  would  be 
any  profit  for  some  time  ;  but  it  would  settle  down  to  a  re- 
munerative price,  as  all  other  trades  do,  and  the  supply 
would  then  be  made  by  those  who  could  sell  the  best  coals 
cheapest ;  that  the  best  effects  would  follow  from  the  most 
unrestricted  and  free  exercise  of  every  man's  discretion  in 
eonducting  his  own  trade,  both  at  the  place  of  purchase  and 
of  sale :  and  that  the  present  prices  leave  an  extravagant 
jm&t  to  the  eoal-owners;  more  than  a  fiiir  remuneration.' 

Another  relation  affiseting  the  coal  trade  ftom  the  T^ne 
and  the  Wear  has  been  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(6  Geo.  IV,  c.  32),  under  the  provisions  of  which  every  ship 
must  be  loaded  in  her  turn ;  and  if  any  colliery  refuse  to 
sell,  a  penalty  is  imposed  of  100/. ;  but  this  regulation  may 
be  and  his  been  evaded  by  the  roal-owners  towards  ships 
the  ownots  of  which  refuse  to  be  bound  by  their  regulations 
in  the  port  of  dtschat^  and  the  mode  of  evading  it  is  to 
fix  ail  exorbitant  price  upon  their  coal,  which  may  be  done 
although  a  price  below  the  re|;ulation  is  not  allowed,  a£d 
by  this  means  the  vessels  are  either  brought  into  conibrmity 
with  the  regulations  in  the  port  of  discharge,  or  forced  out 
of  the  trade.  The  regulations  here  allud^  to  were  made 
in  Jane,  1834,  at  a  meeting  of  the  ooal-factora  in  London, 
and  an  to  this  effect: — 'That  whenever  a  greater  numb^ 
than  eighty  ships  reach  market  on  any  one  day,  the  Ihctors 
shall  olbr  them  for  sale  according  to  the  rotation  of  entry ; 
and  that  not  more  than  forty  of  such  ships  shall  be  offered 
fbr  sale  on  one  market-day,  unless  the  prices  of  best  co^a 
be  ZOt.  or  upwards,  and  in  that  case  to  be  at  liberty  to 
sell  such  further  number  of  ships  as  each  ihctor  may  think 
propn,  giving  to  every  vessel  with  the  same  coals  her  fair 
and  regular  turn  of  rale,  by  which  arrangements  the  ships 
will  experience  little  or  no  detention,  and  the  evil  be  avoided 
of  pressing  for  sale  at  a  reduced  price  a  lai^  quantity  of 
coab  than  the  average  demand  of  the  market  requites.' 
This  rule  was  altered  as  ibllows  in  January,  1835,  as  far  as 
regards  the  number  of  ships,  the  cargoes  of  which  may  be 
offisred  for  sale  in  one  inarket-d» : — 

'  When  ^e  price  of  the  best  Sundeiland  coals  has  heeu 
on  the  {nvrioua  niaTkat-day  21«.  or  less,  the  numba 
aargoeatobeoffivedforsaleBhallbe      ..  40 
When  81«.  StLm  2U.6d,     ..    . .  50 

^  au.  9dLor38».  60 

3at.8dL   70.' 

Some  aheratitm  has  since  been  made  in  this  scale,  but  on 
uie  3rd  of  March,  1836,  it  was  anin  adopted,  and  has  since 
been  acted  upon.  Vessels  loaded  with  coal  for  gas  compa- 
nies be^n  to  work  upon  arrival,  and  also  all  vessels  whose 
canoes  are  for  the  use  of  the  Government 

The  effect  of  the  iwulation  which  fixes  the  minimum 
pneea  it  which  the  different  qualities  nf  cools  are  to  be  sold, 


is  further  injurious  to  the  public,  because,  in  order  to  raise 
the  actual  ^-alue  more  nearly  to  the  prescribed  rates,  it  in- 
duces the  owners  to  screen  the  coal.  By  thus  separating 
the  least  valuable  part  an  immense  waste  is  occasioned-  The 
managers  of  collieries  sell  as  much  of  the  small  coal  ait 
possible  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  but  the  demand  being  ne- 
cessarily limited  to  the  wants  of  the  surrounding;  district,  a 
great  proportion  is  wholly  unsaleable,  and  is  actually  set  on 
fire  to  clear  the  ground.  This  loss  would  of  course  be 
saved  if  the  trade  were  made  permanenUy  free.  The  waste 
by  screening  is  said  to  be  always  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  quantity  raised,  and  was  greater  even  than 
this  proportion  before  Januory,  1832,  when  the  sale  of 
coals  by  measure  was  abolished  in  and  about  London.  Coala 
that  are  shipped  to  other  parts,  or  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, are  less  screened  than  those  sent  to  London,  and  arc 
consequently  sold  at  4«.  to  6«.  per  chaldron  cheaper. 

No.  tac' tilled 
ia  nyulatian. 

The  number  of  otdlieries  on  the  Tyne, 

in  June,  1836,  was      . .    47    , .  41 
ontheWear    ..    ..   17   ..  9 
on  the  Tees     ..    ..    16    ..  9 
The  basis  of  the  regulation  for  the  vmid,  as  aetUed  in 
the  preceding  April,  was —  Tons, 
on  the  Tyne  959,500  Newcastle  chal.,or  2,542,675 
on  the  Wear  564,000  ..  1,494,600 

on  the  Tees  176,000  466,400 

The  coals  sent  from  the  Tees  are  all  carried  down  from  the 
collieries  to  the  place  of  Bhi]nnent  by  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington Railway.  When  this  work  was  first  projected,  tlie 
coat-owners  of  Newcastle  and  the  Wear  petitioned  against 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  exonerate  tbe  owners  of  the 
collieries  through  or  near  to  which  it  was  to  pass  from  n 
great  portion  of  the  expense  of  transport  to  the  ship.  Their 
opposition  at  that  time  was  fruitless  ;  but,  acting  upon  the 
same  principle,  a  meeting  of  the  coal-owners  oi  the  Tyno. 
Wear,  and  Tees,  woa  held  at  Newcastle  in  April,  1836,  nt 
which  it  was  determined  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Dur- 
ham Janclaon  and  South  Du»am  Railway  bills,  and  a  sub- 
scription was  entered  into  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  op- 
position. These  hills  were  both  thrown  out  by  tiie  Huusc 
of  Lords. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  price  per  ton  of  the 
best  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  coals  at  the  ^ace  of  ship- 
ment and  in  London,  in  June  and  July  of  each  year  froic 
1813  to  1835 : 


Priwftt 

Price  in 

Neimttla. 

LondOB. 

1813 

I3i.  Od. 

43(.<M. 

1814 

13  • 

4i  8 

1815 

.     13  0 

39  0 

1816 

.     13  0 

81  8 

1817 

.     13  0 

31  S 

J81S 

.     13  0  . 

38  9 

13  « 

SO  7 

1330 

.     13  0 

30  7 

1831 

.     IS  8 

89  6 

189S 

.     It  11 

30  4 

1883 

.     13  8  . 

38  4 

Ynr. 
1894 
It^ 
1896 
1837 
1838 
1S99 
1830 
1881 
1333 
1S33 
1831 
1835 


Prietat 

.     13).  04. 

19  S 
.  13 
.  13 
.  13 

19 

IS 
.  19 
.  13 

10 
.  10 

II 


33t.  U 
23  6 
S3 


The  ch8^;es  upon  the  transmission  of  a  cargo  of  roob 
from  Simderlana  and  upon  the  delivery  in  London,  as  well 
as  the  proportions  in  which  tlie  price  paid  by  the  dealer  is 
divided  bcAwseen  the  coal-owner  and  the  ship-owner,  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  account  sales:  viz., 

NiRht  offica  and  entry  0  4  6 

Citr  dual  (HI  998  toaa,  mt  li.  U.  por  tea  .      .    IS  S  10 
Malaga oaSntaNW, at a^thalflMnM tor aUp-)  ,  . 
owaara)  J  *  «  / 

Trrt,  dlaeonni.  and  weon^e,  allowed  tba  barer  . 
Factory.  Stf.  |)er  ton     .       ,       .  .     3  13  3 

Del  Credere  commtiiioiblOt.  per  cent.   .      ,     110  11 

loeunuMs  1601,,  at  16f.  per  cent 


46 
It 
9 


».  A 
8  11 
S  C 


Sulk  J  duly  0 


Paid  coal^ivner  tot  119  ehaldrani  of  53  cwt,.  atl 
3ai.6^perc4tablmi(10t.9i(.pertt>n)    .   .  .f 
Balaaoe  fix  freight  to  Uie  ibip  oa  998  toaa 


S98  ton*  aoU  «tSU.per  ton,  vith  lii.      tai  1 
melage  5 


ft  4  S 

I   •  < 

Mil 

lU  13  S 
115  1&  11 

am  9  0 

£309  9  0 


Out  of  the  firoffht,  whidi  in  this  can  amoanled  to  7t.  lid 
per  ton,  the  ship-owner  had  to  pay  9dL  par  ton  dsliverv 
charges,  and  li<i  per  ten  half  nuli^e^^^l^ 

TbB  qnantity  of  eoa&i9lidetittyAiiiiW WlUllC  indiidfiig 
their  repeated  Toyages,  ia  idiich  tha  same  im  uodi^  into 
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the  port  of  London  in  each  ymitcom  1835  to  183fl,  vere  as 
ioilows . — 


Yean. 

1836 

18» 

183» 
1830 


6.810 
6,491 
6.730 
6,9M 
7.108 


Tont. 
I,850,GM 
S.OM.ttl 
1,883,321 

\,m,m 

S,Oia.S76 

2.079.375 


Tnrc 
1831 
183a 
1833 
1834 
1835 


Shlnt. 
7.0U8 
7,5SS 
7.077 
7,404 
7,Baa 


Tom. 
S.OtS.SM 
S.13S.07(f 
3,010.409 
3,07S,<85 
3, 898,813 


The  pwU  from  which  the  above  diq^nents  weie  oiade  in 
1S3S  were— 


Ship*. 

Tom. 

NeweuQa 

.  3.897 

I,8«6,300 

Sunderland 

S.18S 

«99,M4 

StocktoB 

965 

399,885 

Blyth  . 

251 

ScoiUud 

949 

40.955 

Wklei  . 

143 

35,490 

Yorkililra 

951 

97,334 

Snndry  FImw 

< 

367 

SullCotl  . 

4 

744 

Calm  . 

U 

3,147 

r.m 

OOALBROOK  DALE.  [Coal.] 

COAST.  GOLD,  is  a  part  of  Upper  Guinea,  but  its 
boundary  is  not  exactly  determined.  Geographers  state 
that  Cape  Three  Points  (2^  3<K  W.  long.)  constitutes  its 
western  boundary ;  but  our  nav^ators  extend  it  farther 
west  to  the  small  river  Assinee  (about  5°  W.  long.X  nearly 
TUmileseastof  CapeLohoo.  On  the  east,  the  eastern  mouth 
of  the  river  Lagos  (4°  20' £.  long.)  is  generally  considered 
ati  constituting  its  boundary  towards  Benin,  though  the 
most  eastern  districts  are  t^n  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Slave  Coast.  In  the  interior  are  the  powerfid 
kingdoms  of  the  Ashantees  and  Dahomey,  on  which  most 
of  the  small  states  along  the  coast  are  dependent. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  coast  is  the  English  fortress 
of  Accra.  The  country  west  of  it  has  an  undulating  sur- 
ihce,  with  a  small  proportion  of  le^'el  ground :  the  hills  are 
covered  with  shrubs  and  timber  of  small  growth.  The 
eoeat,  though  rarely  high,  is  rocky  and  btdo.  At  Aeon 
the  low  country  begins,  and  extends  without  interruption 
to  the  eastern  boundary  and  still  ferther.  It  is  a  fertile^ 
open,  and  level  plain,  which  contains  extensive  savannahs 
covered  with  high  grass ;  but  in  some  parts  it  is  thickly 
wooded  with  fine  trees.  The  shores  here  are  flat  and 
sandy.  There  are  no  harbours  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
coast,  not  even  for  vessels  of  a  moderate  size ;  and  as  the 
surf  is  very  violent,  the  trading  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor 
four  or  six  miles  tVom  the  beach.  In  many  places  landing 
can  only  be  effected  in  calm  weather ;  in  others  there 
are  reefs,  from  lOU  to  1000  yards  fi-om  the  shore,  upon 
which  the  surf  brealu  its  force,  and  consequently  the  in- 
termediate space  offers  facility  for  landing  at  all  times. 
The  princip^  European  settlements  are  built  near  such 
places. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  being  near  N.  lat.,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  hottest  countries  on  the  globe;  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Adams,  the  mean  temperature  is  only  78°,  and 
in  the  cold  season  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  to  73°  or 
74".  Monrad  also  states,  that  on  the  coast  it  rarely  attains 
9U°,  though  in  the  interior  it  reaches  94°  or  95°,  and  in  some 
ill-ventilated  places  even  100°.  This  comparatively  low 
degree  of  licat  is  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
sky  is  nearly  always  clouded.  Adams  says  that  the  pre- 
vailing soum-westem  and  western  mnds  load  the  atmo- 
sphere with  moislure,  so  as  to  give  it  a  haziness,  which 
diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  and  renders  them 
more  supportable  than  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  sun 
shines  with  a  brillianoy  seldom  seen  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
Honrad  attributes  the  same  haziness  during  the  eastern 
winds  to  a  fine  dnst  with  which  the  air  is  filled.  It  is 
further  observed,  that  the  nights  are  commonly  cloudless, 
except  in  the  rainy  season,  and  that  the  moon  and  the  stars 
shine  with  unusual  brightneu  in  a  clear  blue  sky. 

Durin!^  the  Hamattan  season,  which  begins  about  the 
middle  of  December  and  lasts  to  March,  and  is  the  driest 
and  coolest  part  of  the  year,  the  wind  blows  fhim  north- 
east. This  wind  takes  the  skin  off,  yet  Monrad  thinks 
this  more  healthy  than  the  other  seasons.  The  great  rainy 
heaaon  begins  in  March  and  continues  to  the  beginning  of 
June.  At  first  the  rain  pours  down  continually,  and  as  the 
dry  earth  cannot  absorb  it  quick  enough,  the  whole  country 
is  covered  with  water.  Th.J  rain  however  ntdually  di- 
minishes; but  during  the  whole  season  it  is  frequent  and 
heavy    From  June  to  the  end  of  September  is  the  warm 


season,  which  is  the  most  unhealthy,  especially  the  month 
of  August,  when  the  fogs  are  denser  than  at  other  times, 
and  generate  fevers.  September  however  and  October, 
which  are  the  hottest  months,  are  considered  healthy. 
In  Octob«  and  November  showers  of  rain  are  frequent, 
and  hence  this  part  of  the  year  is  called  the  little  rainy 
season.  Except  during  the  Hamattan  season,  the  winds 
blow  ftom  the  west  in  the  middle  of  tlie  day,  from  deven  tt 
three  o'clock,  but  in  the  evening  firam  south-west,  and  in 
the  morning  from  north-west. 

The  climate  is  in  general  unhealthy,  especially  to  Enro- 
peans  on  their  arrival.  Every  person  is  attacked  by  a 
fever,  which  is  called  the  seasoning,  and  many  die  of  it ; 
but  when  Europeans  have  become  acclimatized,  and  adopt 
a  regular  manner  of  life,  they  may  enjoy  good  health  for 
many  years.  Monmd  however  observes,  that  he  never  saw 
a  European  who  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty. 

This  coast  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  European 
and  American  vessels  for  slaves.  When  we  consider  that 
during  more  than  a  century  nearly  100.000  persons  were 
annuuly  removed  team  this  country  as  slaves,  we  must 
admit  that  the  interior  of  this  portion  of  Aflica  is  mueh 
more  populous  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Many  of  the 
slaves  however  were  brought  from  distant  parts  of  the  in- 
terior. At  present  a  fbw  vessels  fbtch  gold  and  ivoty :  tb^ 
give  in  excnange  fire-arms,  iron  and  iron  ware,  tobacco, 
rum,  and  some  other  articles.  Many  of  the  numerous 
factories  and  forts  formerly  erected  on  this  coast  for  the 
protection  of  the  slave-tmde,  have,  since  its  abolition,  been 
broken  up  and  abandoned. 

West  of  Cape  Three  Points  the  Dutch  had  three  forts,  and 
the  English  had  one,  Apollonia,  which  have  all  been  aban- 
doned, except  the  Dutch  forts  of  Axim  or  S.  Antony,  which 
is  the  second  best  of  the  Dutch  fbrtson  this  coast,  and  affords 
good  landing.  East  of  Cape  Ihree  Points  is  the  English 
fort  Dixcove,  with  a  small  oove  under  the  f^uns  of  the  fort, 
capable  of  sbeltraing  a  1^  small  boats :  it  u  tte  only  place 
on  the  whole  coast  where  craft  can  be  repaired.  East  of  it 
were  five  Dutch  forU,  Boutry  or  Pontrou,  Tacorary,  Sue- 
eondee,  Ghama,  and  Comenda,  all  of  which  are  now  aban- 
doned, as  well  as  the  English  fort  at  Comenda. 

Farther  east  is  the  Dutcdi  fortress  Elmina,  or  S.  George 
dellaMina,  the  oldest  European  establishmeni  on  the  coast 
It  was  erected  in  1411,  by  the  Portuguese,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Diego  d'Asambuja:  the  Dutch  took  it  from 
the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  the  best  fortified  place  on  the  coast,  and  is  defended 
by  the  castle  of  S.  Jago.  The  reeft  along  the  coast  form 
a  harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  the  Dutch  have  built  piers 
and  whar&  for  landing  goods.  The  town  is  the  only  one 
on  the  coast  built  of  stone,  and  the  only  one  that  is  paved, 
but  it  is  badly  laid  out,  the  houses  bmng  all  built  close 
together.   The  population  is  about  SOOO 

A  few  mUet  mrtner  east  is  the  prineip«l  BngUsh  fortxess. 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  which  covers  a  coiuidenble  spac^  and 
contains  comfortable  apartments  for  the  officers,  and  good 
barracks  for  the  privates.  There  are  some  spacious  ware- 
houses. It  is  built  on  a  rock  close  to  the  sea.  The  town, 
which  is  behind  the  fortress,  is  considerable ;  but  the  housm 
are  of  mud,  and  huddled  together. 

East  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  the  Dutch  fortress  of  Mouree, 
which  is  now  abandoned ;  and  the  next,  which  is  the  Eng- 
liiih  fortress  Annamabo.  has  a  safe  landing-place,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  town  with  4000  inhabitants.  The 
English  forts  Tantum  and  Winnebah  are  abandoned, 
and  also  the  Dutch  fortress  of  Berku.  Near  it  is  the 
English  fortress  of  Accra,  which  is  situated  in  a  tai»  open 
plam  several  miles  in  length.  The  Dutch  fortress  of  Greve- 
eceuT,  near  it,  is  alMndoned. 

East  of  Accra,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  the  Danish 
fortress  of  Cbristiansbura^,  and  forther  east  Friedensburg, 
which  also  belongs  to  the  Danes.  The  smaller  Dani£ 
forts,  as  Prinzerstein,  have  been  abandoned.  At  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  them,  on  the  Slave  Coast,  is  the  last 
of  these  fortified  settlements,  the  English  fiurt  of  Whydah. 
In  its  ndghbourhood  the  Portuguese  had  two  small  for- 
tresses, but  we  do  not  know  if  they  are  still  retained  by 
them.  The  possessions  of  the  Europeans  are  entirely 
limited  to  the  fortresses,  and  Uieir  governors  have  no  autho- 
rity over  the  places  near  them,  which  are  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  natives. 

(Robertson's  Notes  on  Africa ;  Button's  Voyage  to4/rica . 
Adams's  Remark*  on  the  CowUries  ef/mtluurjG^AV'''' 
Digitized  by  VjCjImQIC^  ■ 
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COBALT,  ^ia  metil  is  said  to  have  been  employed  as 
early  as  1540  fix  the  purpose  of  giving  a  blue  colour  to 
glass.  It  was  however  first  procured  in  a  separate  state  by 
a  Swedish  chemist  named  Brandt,  in  1733.  Various  pro- 
cesses have  been,  recommended  for  obtaining  this  metid  in 
a  state  of  purity,  which  however  is  not  a  matter  of  import- 
ance for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is  appliecL  The 
following  may  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any 
on  the  small  scale.  Suppose  the  ore  to  contain  cobalt, 
arsenic,  copper,  and  nickel,  dissolve  it,  after  roasting  to  get 
rid  of  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic,  in  nitric  acid ;  im- 
merse a  plate  of  iron,  to  precipitate  the  copper;  then  boil 
the  solution  with  excess  of  soda,  which  will  throw  down  the 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron :  dissolre  this  in  murlatio  add,  and 
add  the  solution  to  excess  of  ammonia,  which  will  diaaolve 
tiie  oxide*  ct  nickel  and  cobalt ;  to  the  solution  add  potash, 
which  will  throw  down  the  oxide  of  nickel,  and  aAer  some 
days*  exposure  to  the  air,  or  more  quickly  by  heat,  the  co- 
balt will  be  precipitated  nearly  or  quite  pure  in  the  state 
of  oxide.  By  heating  it  very  strongly  mixed  with  black 
tlux  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  The  properties 
of  cobalt  are,  that  it  is  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  and  weak 
-metallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7 '  834,  according  to 
Dr.  Turner.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  exposure  to  air  or 
water,  but  together  they  oxidize  it.  It  fuses  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, probably  rather  below  that  of  iron,  and  when 
cooling  it  crystallizes.  It  is  stated  that  it  obeys  the  magnet, 
hut  this  is  questionable. 

Oxygen  and  Cobalt  combine  to  form  two  distinctly- 
marked  compounds ;  and  a  third,  which,  if  not  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  them,  is  a  J  oxide.  The  protoxide  of  cobalt 
may  be  obtained  by  calcining  the  metal  at  •  high  tempera- 
ture in  the  air,  or  by  dissolnn^  it  in  nitric  acid. 

Ptotoecida  of  Cobalt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal 
in  nitric  acid,  and  decomposing  the  solution,  or  that  of  any 
other  salt  of  the  metal,  by  carbonate  of  potash ;  the  carbo- 
nate precipitated,  after  duo  ^va]ihing,  is  to  be  dried,  and  then 
decomposed  at  a  red  heat  without  the  access  of  air.  This 
oxide  is  of  on  ash-grey  colour ;  it  is  insoluble  in  w;.\ter,  but 
readily  dissolved  by  acids,  and  by  ammonia  and  its  car- 
bonate, forming  with  them  a  solution  of  a  fine  red  colour. 
It  is  not  soluble  in  the  alkalis,  potash  or  soda,  or  in  their 
carbonates.  When  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  the  air,  it  gra- 
dually absorbs  oxy^n  and  becomes  peroxide.  It  is  the  bosis 
of  all  the  salta  of  cobalt,  and  they  usually  have  a  red  colour. 
It  is  composed  of 

I  equivalent  of  cobalt  30 
1         »  oxygen  8 

equi>'alent  38 

Whep  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  is  decomposed  by 
potash,  a  blue  hydrate  is  precipitated,  which  absorbs  oxygen 
fhnn  the  lur,  and  becomes  of  a  dirty  green  colour,  and  this 
is  stated  to  be*a  hydrate  of  the  J  oxide. 

Paroxide  Cani/<.— Wlien  a  solution  of  chloride  of  co- 
balt is  mixed  with  one  of  hypochlorite  (<»  chloride)  of  lime, 
a  black  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  consists  of  peroxide  of 
cobalt  combined  with  two  equivalents  of  water;  the  water 
may  be  expelled  at  a  heat  of  about  600^  but  it  is  difficult  to 
expel  the  whole  of  the  water,  without  at  the  same  time 
getting  rid  of  some  of  the  oxygen.  It  does  not  combine 
with  any  acids ;  and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
chloride  of  cobalt  is  formed,  and  chlorine  gas  evoh*ed.  This 
oidde  is  applied  to  no  use,  and  consists  of 

2  equivalents  of  cobalt   60  csr  1  SO 

3  „  oxygen  84      \\  12 

equivalent  as  peroxide  84  as  sesqubxide  42 

Oxids  Cobalt  is  procured  when  carbonate  of  cobalt 
u  gently  heated  in  an  open  fire.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  The  same  oxide  is  obtained  by  heating  the  per- 
oxide to  redness,  by  which  such  a  portion  a£  us  oxj^en 
.«  expelled  as  reduces  it  to  a  compound  of 

3  equivalents  of  cobalt  90 

4  M         oxygen  3S . 
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Chlonn*  and  CloAoft  may  be  made  to  mute  liv  dfa«ei 
action, but  the  best  methodofArmiiiKthis  salt  is  todissoln 
the  protoxide  of  the  metal  in  faydroomoric  oeid,  when  water 
and  the  chloride  are  formed.  By  e\-aporation  small  pink- 
coloured  crystals  ore  obtained,  which  are  a  hydrate.  By 
evaporation  to  dryness  a  white  scaly  chloride  is  obtained :  it 
is  volatile  at  about  a  red  heat ;  but  when  air  is  |>resent,  it  is 
decomposed,  chlorine  is  expelled,  and  peroxide  formed. 
The  solution  when  concentrated  is  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
but  by  dilution  with  water  it  becomes  of  a  pale  pink ;  when 
a  dilute  red  solution  is  heated  so  as  to  evaponate  the  water, 
a  green  chloride  is  left,  which  by  exposure  to  the  sir 
attracts  moisture  and  becomes  a^in  cobnHess.  This  has 
been  called  Hellot's  sympathetic  mk. 

Chloride  of  cobalt  consists  of 

1  equivalent  of  cobalt  30 
1        '„         chlorine  36 

equi\'alent  66 

The  bromide,  fluoride,  and  iodide  of  cobalt,  are  but  little 
known,  and  ore  unimportant  compounds. 

Su^jhur  and  Cobalt  unite  in  three  different  proportions, 
forming  the  sulphuret,  sesquisulphuiet,  and  bisulphuret 
Tlie  sulphuret  vaay  be  obtained  by  heating  to  redness  a 
mixture  of  oxide  of  colnlt  and  sulphur  *  light  is  disengaged 
during  their  combination,  and  the  sulphuret  which  is  formed 
fuses.  It  is  of  a'  yellowish-grey  colour,  crvstalline,  and 
has  a  metallic  lustre.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  passing  a 
current  of  hydroautphuric  acu  gas  into  a  solution  of  a  neu- 
tral salt  of  cobalt 

Sulphuret  of  cobalt  is  composed  of 

1  equi^-alent  of  cobalt  90 
1        „        sulphur  16 

equivalent  46 

Sesqutntlpburet  qf  CoAof/.— When  sesquioxide  of  cobalt 
is  heated  in  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  taking  core  not  to 
carry  the  heat  to  redness,  sesquiaUlphuret  of  cobalt  of  a 
deep  gr^  colour  is  obtained.  This  compound  dao  oocuis 
in  nature.  It  consists  of 

1  equivalent  of  cobalt  30 
1^       „       '  sulphur  24 

eqni^«lent  94 

BitvljAurtt  qf  Cobalt  may  be  fivmed  Vy  heabng  the 
sesquioxide  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sulfur  to  about 
the  temperature  at  which  sulphur  is  volatilised.  When 
hy-drochlorie  add  is  added  to  the  rendue,  it  decomposes 
any  protosulphuret  which  may  have  been  formed;  by 
a  solution  of  potash  any  excess  of  sulphur  may  be  dis- 
solved, and  pulverulent  bisulphuret  of  cobalt  tk  a  black 
colour,  but  no  metallic  lustre,  is  left  Hydrochlorie  acid 
does  not  act  upon  it   It  consists  of 

1  equivalent  of  cobalt  30 

2  H  sulphur  32 

equivalent  62 

Phospkuret  of  Cobalt  is  obtained  by  adding  phosphorus 
to  the  Ignited  metal,  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  charcoal.  It  is  ^'ery 
fusible,  brittle,  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  tami^ies  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Its  exact  composition  has  not  been 
determined. 

Selenium  and  Cobalt  combine  very  readily  widi  the  pro- 
duction of  heat;  when  the  mass  is  heated  to  re^iesi,  tne 
excess  of  selenium  is  expelled,  it  liquefies,  and  yields  a  pro- 
duct of  ^  metallic  appearanct^  a  grey  colour,  utd  laminated 
fracture. 

Cobalt  and  the  metals  combine,  or  at  least  cobalt  unites 
with  several  of  them,  but  the  resulting  alloys  are  by  no 
means  important 

Arsenic  and  Cobalt  combine  with  facility ;  and  the  com- 
pound occurs  in  some  of  the  ores.  The  arseniuret  of  cobalt 
fuses  at  a  high  temperature  into  a  white  brittle  mass.  It 
occurs  in  nature. 

Antimony  and  Cobalt  fijrm  a  brittle  aUoy. 

Tin  and  Cobalt  yield  a  bluish-white  aUqr,  which  is  some- 
what ductile. 

Zinc  and  Cobalt  combine,  if  at  all,  with  so  great  dlffl- 
oulty,  that  some  ehemtsto  have  d^talUie  ppimwitr  ^ 
Bimifth  (Mi  C7(0dMcdi^iiM«dB«a;UglC 
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Lead  and  CobeUt  unite  with  difficulty.  The  alloys  in  ge- 
neral possess  the  cb&iacters  of  the  predominating  metal ; 
ther  are  all  but  slightly  malleable*  and  are  harder  than 

Maretay  and  CobcUt  do  not  amalgamate. 

Silver  and  Cobalt  do  not  combme,  and  when  they  are 
melted  [tt^ther  they  separate  on  cooling.  Still  however 
the  aUver  retains  a  little  cobalt,  which  renders  it  brittle, 
and  the  oobaJt  a  little  silver,  which  gives  it  a  lighter  colour. 

Gold  mid  Cobalt  may  be  combined  m  several  propor- 
tions; Gold,  with  A  of  cobeltk  gives  a  dull  yellow  allw. 
which  is  not  at  all  malleable,  nor  is  it  when  it  oontains  only 
^  but  when  it  amounts  to  only  -Ai  the  alloy  lAay  be  forged- 

Platinwn  and  Cobalt  form  a  fUsible  alloy. 

Acids  and  Cobalt  form  various  salts,  of  which  the  prot^ 
oxide  is  always  the  base.  As  they  are  not  very  important 
compounds,  we  shall  describe  only  a  few  of  them. 

NUrate  o^  Co6a^/.— This  salt  is  easily  procured  by  dis- 
solving either  the  metal  or  the  protoxide  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  The  solution  is  of  a  red  cuour,  and  by  evaporation 
yields  cryst^  of  a  de^  brownish-red  colour.  Uie  form  of 
which  dMs  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained.  Their 
taste  is  bitter  ana  acrid,  and  they  redden  litmus  paper ; 
they  are  deliquescent,  v^'  soluble  in  water,  and  dis- 
solved also  W  alcohol.  When  moderately  heated  the  crys- 
tals fuse,  ana  part  with  their  water  of  crystallization ;  after- 
wards, when  toe  heat  is  increased,  they  become  blue,  but 
the  red  colour  returns  on  cooling ;  if  still  more  strongly 
heated,  the  nitric  acid'.is  decomposed,  and  peroxide  ofco- 
balt  remains.   This  salt  is  composed  of 

1  eqiiiTalent  of  nitric  acid  .  54 
1  „  oxide  of  cobalt  .  38 
6         „       ,  water       .         .  54 

Equivalent  .  146 
Carbonate  of  Cobalt  may  be  prepared  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash  to  one  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  wash- 
ing and  drying  the  precipitate,  which  is  the  carbonate  of 
cobalt.  It  IS  of  a  light  pink  colour,  tasteless,  unaltered  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  de- 
composed by  acids.   It  consists  of 

1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid     .  22 
1         „       oxide  of  cobalt    .  38 
1        M       water      .       .  9 
V  „ 

Bqnivalent      .  69 
A  sesquicarbonate  may  probably  be  formed. 
Sulphataa  tff  GAaUf  of  which  there  appear  to  be  three,  via. 
the  neutral  sulphate,  bisulphate,  and  subsulphate.  The 
neutral  sulphate  is  obtained  by  addiug  carbonate  of  cobalt  to 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  by 
evaporation  yields  rhombic  prismatic  <^tals  of  sulphate  of 
cobalt,  which  are  of  a  deep  red  colour.  litis  salt  has  a  sharp, 
bitterish,  metalline  taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  twenty-four  parts 
of  cold  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  moderately 
heated  the  crystals  lose  their  water  of  crystallization,  and 
become  opaque  without  melting,  and  may  be  made  red-hot 
withoat  suffering  decomposition.  This  sut  is  constituted  of 
1  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid      .  40 
1         „       oxiae  of  cobalt      .  38 
6        M       water       .       .  54 

Equivalent  .  132 
The  Bimtp/uUe  qf  Cobalt  is  prepared  by  adding  acid  to 
the  neutral  sulphate ;  the  crystals  are  red  four-sided  prisms, 
which  efiloresoe  when  exposed  to  the  air;  they  contain 
twice  as  much  acid  and  half  as  much  water  as  the  sul- 
phate. . 

Sttbtulphaie  Cobalt  is  formed  when  a  quantity'  of 
soda  or  potash  is  adoed  to  the  sulphate  insidScient  totally 
to  decompose  it  It  is  a  flesh-rad  powder,  insoluble  in 
water ;  its  exact  composition  does  not  airpear  to  have  been 
ascertained. 

Phof^ate  of  Cobalt  is  prepared  bv  double  decomposi- 
tion. When  phosphate  of  sooa  is  added  to  sulphate  of  co- 
balt, a  violet-coloured  precipitate  is  formed,  which  becomes 
rose-coloured  on  drying  in  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
not  decomposable  by  heat,  but  is  so  when  charcoal  is 
mixed  with  it.  Its  composition  htts  not  been  accurately 
ascertained.  It  is  used  in  making  a  pigment  known  by 
the  name  of  Thenard's  or  Cobalt  Blue. 

The  distinguidtii^  cfamcten  of  tlw  salts  of  cobf)U  are, 


their  red  or  brownish-red  colour ;  they  are  not  decomposed 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  but  the  faydrosulphites  throw  down 
black  sulphuratof  cobalt;  the  caustic  alkalis  give  a  blue 
or  green  precipitate,  fonooyanide  of  potassium  a  greyish- 
green,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  a  bright  red.  Cobalt  is 
not  praoipitatad  by  zinc. 

Cobalt  is  very  extensively  employed.  Its  oxide  gives  an 
intense  and  beautifhl  blue  colour  to  glass,  and  neaee  is 
used  in  colouring  both  glass  and  porcelain.  Blue  glass  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder  is  called  maltt  or  powder  blue,  and 
is  used  for  relieving  the  yellow  tint  of  writing-paper  and 
linen.  Phosphate  of  cobalt  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
entering  into  the  composition  of  a  blue  pigment 

COBALT  ORES.  Cobalt  is  not  found  in  the  native 
state,  and  its  ores,  though  not  numerous,  require  a  more 
minute  examination  than  they  have  hitherto  received.  We 
shall  notice  those  which  are  best  known. 

Bright  White  Cobalt  or  White  Cobalt  occurs  crystal- 
line and  masRve;  the  primary  form  is  a  cube,  the  fdanes 
of  wldoh  ure  luually  striated ;  colour  silver-white ;  str«^ 
gnnrish-blaok;  lustre  metallic;  hardness  5*S,  yielding 
with  difficulty  to  the  knif^  and  not  very  frangible ;  speciAe 
gravity  6*8 — 6*5;  fracture  uneven;  deavage  parallel  to 
the  fkces  of  the  cube ;  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal 
gives  arsenical  fUmes ;  and  tinges  borax  of  a  dew  blue. 

It  is  found  in  fine  crystals  at  Tunabe^  in  Sweden,  in 
Norway,  Silesia,  and  ComwalL 

It  is  met  with  also  amorphous,  arborescent,  bobryoidal, 
and  stalactitic 

Analysis  of  the  crystals  fnm  Tunaberg  by 

KlapmtlL 
Cobalt         .  .  44 

Arsenic       .  .  55 


Sulphur 


00-5 


Stromeyn. 
36-7 
49' 0 
5'6 
6'5 


99*3  97*8 
Tin-White  Cobalt  or  Hard  White  Cobalt  occurs  mas- 
sive and  crystallized  in  cubes  and  octohedrons ;  colour  tin- 
white,  but  sometimes  externally  tarnished ;  fracture  flne- 
grained  and  uneven ;  lustre  metallic ;  it  yields  with 
difficulty  to  the  knife,  and  is  hard  and  brittle;  specifio 
gravity  variously  state^  from  6*74  to  7*7;  yields  arsenical 
vapour  when  hea&d  with  the  blowpipe,  and  tinges  borax 
d^^  blue. 

Ilie  massive  is  amorphous,  arborescent,  botryoidal.  &a 
The  amorphous  occurs  in  Cornwall,  and  the  crystallized  at 
Skutterud  in  Norway.  Analysis  of  the  crystals  by  Stro- 
meyer  :— 

Cobalt  .  .33*10 
Arsenic      .  .    43' 46 

Iron  .         .  3*23 

Sulphur     .  .20-00 

99*79 

Grey  Cobalt  occurs  massive  and  crystallized;  jffimary 
form  a  cube;  colour  greyish  tin-white;  streak  greyish- 
black  ;  lustre  metallic ;  hardness  5*5;  specific  gravity  6  * 466 ; 
fracture  uneven ;  cleavage  indistinct. 

The  massive  occurs  amorphous  and  reticulated.  It  is 
found  principally  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  smalt. 

Earthy  Cobalt  occurs  massive,  amorphous,  bot]7oida1, 
pulverulent  &c. ;  colour  yellowish-brown  and  bluish-black ; 
specific  gra^4ty  2—2*4;  the  fracture  of  the  massive  is 
earthy  and  dull,  but  polished  by  friction,  and  yields  to  the 
knife  readily ;  when  neated  on  charcoal  gives  an  arsenical 
odour,  and  a  deep  blue  colour  with  bo)^ :  it  is  found  in 
Hesse,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  also  in  Cheshire  and  Com- 
walL 

Sulphur^  tf  QAalU  oeeun  yellowish-white  and  sted- 
grey;  streak  grey;  it  is  amorphous  or  botryoidal,  and 
extenially  brilfiant;  ftaeture  uneven.  Aeoorung  to  Hi- 
singn  it  ooiisists  of 

Cobalt        -   .  .  43*2 

Copper  .  .14*4 

Iron    .  .  .3*53 

Sulphur  .  .38*50 
Eaitl^ matter  .         .  *33 


Areeniate  vf  Cobalt— Ct 
flbtoui^  massiT^  apd  ayt 


99*96 
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tique  rbombu  prism ;  oolour  various  shulea  of  red  pass- 
ing into  crinuoa  ;  sometimas  greyish  ;  txanslucent,  trans- 
parent ;  it  is  soft,  light,  ana  flsxiUe ;  spedflo  gravity 
3*948;  the  mas&ivo  variety  aiOOTpbous,  botryoidal:  stnio- 
tuie  fibrous,  radiating ;  below  the  olov-pipe  emits  arsenical 
odours,  and  tinges  borax  blue :  it  oeeura  in  Saxony,  Bo- 
homia.  Scotland,  and  Cornwall,  &e. 
Analysis  by  Buoholz  :— 

Arsenioacid  .  ,37*9 
Oxide  of  cobalt  .    39  *2 

Water .         .         .  22-9 

100 

Sulphate  qf  CobaU—Red  Vitriol— a  of  a  pale  rose-red 
colour,  and  occurs  investing  other  minerals,  in  small  masses 
and  in  stalactites ;  the  masses  are  semi-transparent  and 
crystalline;  it  is  soluble  in  water;  translucent;  lustre 
vitreous,  often  dull  extenially:  it  occurs  among  the  mining 
heaps  near  Hanau  and  in  Siuxbui^. 

COBB.  [Gull.] 

COBBEtT.  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a  &rmer  and 
publican  at  Famham,  ia  Surrey,  where  he  was  Imhh,  it  is 
supposed,  in  176'2.  He  has  himself  related  the  incidents 
of  the  first  portion  of  his  lifB  in  '  The  life  and  Adventures  of 
Peter  Porcupine,*  first  published  in  1796.  This  tract  contains 
a  most  interesting  account  of  his  self-education,  carried  on 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty,  and  with  an  ardour  and 
steadiness  of  purpose  that  have  never  been  surpassed.  Ha 
was  trained  up  to  country  work,  and  so  employed  &om  an 
early  age  till  the  autumn  of  1782,  when,  on  a  visit  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth,  he  first  beheld  the  sea,  and 
the  next  day  made  an  unsuccessful  attemt^  to  get  employ- 
ment on  board  a  man  fit  war.  In  Hay,  the  following  year, 
on  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  thought  which  took  him  at 
Guildford  fhir,  he  came  to  linden,  and  soon,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  friend,  obtained  a  situation  as  copying  clerk  to 
Mr.  Holland  of  Gray's  Inn.  Aiter  remaining  n^  nine 
months,  he  went  to  Chatham,  where  he  enlisted  in  a  regi- 
ment of  foot,  which  was  sent  out  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  was 
eventually  ordered  to  New  Brunswick.  For  his  excellent 
conduct  he  was  made  a  corporal  before. the  regiment  left 
England;  and  soon  after  its  arrival  in  America  he  was 
raised  at  once,  over  the  heads  of  thirty  serjoants,  to  the 
rank  of  serjcant-maior.  In  New  Brunswick  he  made  his 
acquaintance  with  nis  future  wife,  then  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
the  daughter  of  a  seijeant-major  of  artillery.  His  own 
account  of  his  courtship  and  marriage  is,  it  may  be  &irly 
said,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  moral  pictures  e\-er  drawn. 
Cobbett'a  regiment  did  not  get  back  to  England  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1791,  when,  at  his  earnest  request,  ho 
obtained  his  discharge,  with  a  testimonial  from  his  com- 
manding officer,  declaring  that  he  had  served  honestly 
and  fhithfhliy  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  and  was 
discharged  *  in  consideration  of  his  good  behaviour  and 
the  services  he  had  rendered  the  regiment.'  He  now  en- 
gaged in  a  proseeding,  of  his  conduct  in  which  and  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  no  intelligible  explana- 
tion has  ever  been  given ;  we  mean  his  bringing  charges  of 
peculation  against  four  officers  of  his  late  regiment,  and 
tlien,  when  a  court-martial  was  appointed  to  try  them,  and 
every  arrangement  connected  with  it  made  in  the  manner 
he  himself  required,  declining  to  come  forward  to  prosecute. 
When,  on  the  day  of  trial,  to  the  surprise  of  all  concerned, 
he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  after  &riy-seven  witnesses 
named  by  him  had  been  brought  up  from  Portsmouth  to 
.London,  the  court,  in  the  notion  that  some  accident  might 
possibly  have  happened  to  him,  adjourned  to  the  third  day 
after,  and  in  the  mean  time  search  was  made  for  him  in  all 
directions;  but  he  had  crossed  over  to  France.  He  re- 
mained in  that  country  for  six  months,  and  then  sailed  from 
H£vre  de  Grace  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  Oc- 
tober, 1792.  About  two  years  after  this  date  he  made  his 
first  apix^arance  as  a  public  writer,  in  an  attack  upon  Dr. 
Priestley,  then  newly  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
England,  under  the  title  of  'Observations  on  the  Emi- 
gration of  a  Martyr  to  the  Cause  of  Liberty,  by  Peter  Por- 
cupine.' This  pamphlet  attracted  much  notice,  and  was 
followed  by  a  long  succession  of  others  in  the  same  \'iolent 
anti-democratio  strain,  and  with  the  same  sii^ature.  Tba 
whole  were  afterwards  collected  and  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land in  1801,  in  twelve  volumes  octavo.  The  outrageous 
recklesuussa  and  pmonality  of  his  invective,  however  at 
length  exposed  him  toieveral  prosecutioiu  fttr  libel;  and 


the  ucmvenienees  m  whidt  ha  wu  tiiui  invdvBd  indKood 
him,  in  Jun^  1800,  to  quit  AmeruHi  for  England.   On  ar- 
riving in  LondoD,  he  immediately  started  a  Tory  daily  paper, 
under  the  title  of 'The  Porcupine;'  but  it  was  discontinued 
after  an  existence  of  only  a  few  months.   Upon  this  he 
commenced  his  '  Weekly  Register,*  which  rapidly  attained 
a  largo  circulation,  and  which  he  kept  up  without  the 
failure  of  a  single  week  ftom  its  first  publication  till  his 
death,  a  period  of  above  thirty-three  years.   In  the  course 
of  this  time,  however,  it  wholly  changed  its  politics,  having 
eventually  become  the  most  determined  among  the  assail- 
ants of  the  government  and  the  champions  oi  democracy. 
The  first  indications  of  this  change  appeared  in  the  course 
of  1803;  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  later  that  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Register  had  completely  reversed  his  original 
position.   In  the  year  1804  two  veniiots  had  been  given 
against  him  for  libel ;  in  consequence  of  the  first  (tf  which 
(&r  libeta  on  the  Earl  of  Hardwidk^  then  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Redeadale,  lord  chancellor  of  that  countr>', 
and  other  persons  connected  with  the  Irish  government) 
he  was  fined  500/. ;  and  by  the  second  of  which  he  was  cast 
in  600/.  damages  to  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Plunket,  then  the  Irish 
solicitor-gODeraL   In  1810  he  was  again  tried  on  an  infor- 
mation at  the  instance  of  the  government  for  certain  ob- 
servations in  the  Register  of  uie  10th  July,  1809,  on  tho 
flogging  of  some  local  militia-men  at  Ely ;  and  the  result 
was  a  conviction,  on  which  ha  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  1000/.  to  the  king  and  to  bo  imprisoned  for  two  years. 
When  hiB  came  out  of  prison,  he  set  in  motion  a  new  engine 
for  the  annoyance  of  the  administration,  in  the  series  of 
papers  which  he  called  his  *Twoi>enny  Trash,'  the  circula- 
tion of  which  is  said  at  one  time  to  liave  amounted  to 
100,000  copies.    In  A[vil,  1817,  however,  professedly  to 
escape  from  the  operation  of  the  Six  Acts,  but  partly  also, 
as  it  is  believed,  in  consequence  of  certain  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, he  again  visited  America.   While  there  he 
still  continued  the  publication  of  his  Register  in  London, 
the  manuscript  bem^  rt^larly  transmitted  across  the 
Atlantic.   He  returned  to  England  in  I8I9,  and  soon  after 
commenced  a  daily  paper,  which  lasted  oniy  two  months, 
invoUing  him  in  furtner  losses.  Other  two  actions  for  libel 
immediately  followed,  in  both  of  which  be  was  cast ;  the 
damages  awarded  in. the  first  (brought  by  Mr.  Clearv)  being 
only  AOs.,  but  in  the  second  fbrought  by  Mr.  John  Wright) 
1000/.    Amidst  all  these  troubles,  neither  the  regularity 
nor  the  spirit  of  his  hterary  laboura  ever  relaxed.  His 
R^;i8ter  was  only  one  of  many  productions  which  his  un- 
tiring and  ever  vigorous  pen  was  constantly  givii^  to  the 
world.   In  1820  he  made  his  first  attempt  to  nt  mto  par- 
liament, by  standing  a  contest  for  the  city  of  Coventry,  in 
whioh  be  was  defeated.  In  1626  he  was  agun  wiaurcusflil 
in  a  similar  attempt  at  Preston.   In  1829  and  1830  he  at* 
traeted  much  attention  by  a  number  of  political  lectures 
which  he  delivered  in  several  of  the  pnncipal  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland.  In  July,  1831,  he  was  again  tried 
on  a  prosecution  for.  libel,  the  chajve  being  grounded  on  an 
article  which  had  appeared  in  the  Register,  and  which  was 
alleged  to  have  been  published  with  the  intent  of  exciting 
the  agricultural  labourers  to  acts  of  violence  and  to  destroy 
property.   He  defended  himself  on  this  occasion  in  a  speech 
of  six  hours;  and,  the  Jury  not  being  able  to  agree  in  a 
verdict,  the  trial  ended  m  his  discharge. 

In  1832  Cobbett  was  returned  to  the  first  reformed  par- 
liament as  one  of  the  members  for  Oldham.  In  the  course 
of  his  parliamentsry  career  he  made  several  eSTective 
speechei ;  but  his  success  in  this  new  field  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  come  up  to  expectation,  and  on  more  than  una 
occasion  he  damaged  himself  by  those  strange  blunders 
which  here  and  there  mark  every  portion  of  nis  historj'. 
His  death  took  place*  uncxpectedW,  and  after  a  very  short 
illness,  on  Thursday,  tho  18tb  of  June.  1835. 

A  complete  cat^ogue  of  Cobbett's  publications  would 
occupy  more  space  tlian  wo  can  afford.  Among  tliose  not 
alreach^  mentioned  that  have  attracted  most  attention,  art* 
his  'Year's  Residence  in  America;'  his  'Emigrant's 
Guide;'  his  'Poor  Man's  Friend;'  his  'Cottage  Eco- 
nomy; '  his  '  Village  Sennons;'  his  '  History  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  in  Engluid  and  Ireland;'  his  '  Ad- 
vice to  Young  Men  and  Women , '  his  '  Grammar  of  the 
French  Language:*  his 'English  &ammar,*  in  a  Serka 
ofLetten  to  his  Son;  and  his 'Rural  Rides;'  rewinted 
fK>m  the  'Register.'  He  also  truSlatodJlKad^e  French 
Uartea*a  Treatiie  on  tlhiiifllfiMD^Nfotidii^Jttd  ii  under- 
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utooA  to  haw  been  the  projector  and  original  condnetor  of 
the  '  Parliamentary  Histoiy,'  which,  fbr  some  years,  bore 

ois  name. 

On  the  subject  of  the  intdlectoal  character  of  this  re- 
markable man,  there  is  ahicady  a  more  general  asreement 
of  opinion  than  mteht  hare  been  expected,  consiwring  the 
Tchement  paitisansnip  of  the  greater  portion  of  irhat  he 
has  written.  His  mind  vas  one  of  extraordinary  native 
vigour,  but  apparently  not  well  fitted  by  original  endow- 
ment any  more  than  by  acquirement  fbr  speculations  of  the 
Highest  kind.  Cobbett*s  power  Uy  in  wielding  more  effec- 
tively perhaps  than  they  ever  were  wielded  before,  those 
weapons  of  controversy  which  tell  upon  what  in  the  literal 
acceptation  of  the  words  may  bo  called  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  that  is,  those  feelines  and  capacities  which 
nearly  all  m::n  possess  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  a 
more  refined  and  exquisite  character  which  belong  to  a 
comparatively  small  number.  To  these  higher  feelings 
and  powers  he  has  nothing  to  »ay ;  ibsv  and  all  things  that 
they  delight  in  are  uniformly  treated  by  him  with  a  scorn, 
real  or  affected,  more  frank  and  reckless  certainly  in  its 
expression  than  they  have  met  with  from  any  other  great 
writer.  He  cares  for  nothing  but  what  is  cared  far  by  the 
multitude,  and  hy  the  multitude,  too,  only  of  his  own  day, 
and,  it  may  be  even  said,  of  his  own  country.  Shnkspeare, 
the  British  Museum,  antiquity,  posterity,  America,  France, 
Germany,  are,  one  and  all,  either  wholly  indifferent  to  him, 
or  the  objects  of  his  bitter  contempt,  fiut  in  his  proper 
line  he  is  matchless.  Wnen  he  has  a  subject  that  suits 
him,  he  handles  it,  not  so  much  with  the  artiilcial  skill  of 
an  accomplished  writer,  as  with  the  perfect  and  inimitable 
natural  art  with  which  a  dog  picks  a  bone.  There  are 
many  things  that  other  men  can  do,  which  he  cannot  at- 
tempt ;  but  this  he  can  do  as  none  but  himself  ean  or  ever 
rould  do  it 

COBBLE.  [Diver.] 

COar.  [Gobi.] 

coBinns,  a  genns  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Abdominal 
tialacopteiygii  and  &mily  Cyprinids.  "fhis  genus  includes 
the  loaches,  fishes  generally  of  diminutive  size,  which  may 
be  distinguished  by  their  naving  the  head  small ;  mouth 
but  slightly  cleft,  without  teeth,  and  furnished  with  bar- 
bules  on  the  upper  hp ;  body  elongated,  covered  with  small 
scales,  and  invested  with  a  mucous  secretion ;  ventral  fins 
situated  far  back,  dorsal  fin  placed  above  tbem ;  gin  openings 
small ;  branchiostegous  rays  three  in  number. 

The  loach,  whicn  is  common  in  most  of  our  runnin? 
waters,  will  afford  a  good  illustration  of  this  genus.  It  is 
about  four  inches  m  length,  and  of  a  dirty  pale-yellow 
colour,  mottled  with  brown ;  its  upper  lip  is  f^tshed  with 
six  barbules,  one  of  which  springs  from  each  comer  <^  the 
mouth,  and  the  others  are  situated  on  the  fore  part 

Like  fiahes  in  general  which  have  barbules,  loaches 
feed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  species  above  de- 
scribed spawns  in  March  or  early  in  April,  and  is  very  prolifte. 

Tbo  spirted  loach  {Cobitii  teema.  Linn.)  is  a  ntr  less 
common  species  than  the  above ;  its  fmn  is  more  com- 
pressed; tne  barbules  are  very  short,  and  consequently 
less  conspicuous :  the  principal  character  however  consists 
in  its  having  two  spines,  one  before  each  eye.  FVom  this 
character  and  some  other  differences  of  minor  importance, 
this  fish,  with  several  others  having  the  same  structure,  have 
been  separated  from  the  true  loaches,  and  now  constitute 
thegenus  Botia  of  Mr.  Gray. 

The  loaches  are  extremely  restless  during  stormy  weather, 
when  they  generally  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
from  their  restlessness  is  kept  in  constant  agitation. 

OOBLENZ>  an  administrative  eircle  or  division  in  the 

Srovinee  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  belonging  to  Prussia.  It  is 
ivided  by  the  Rhino  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  larger 
portion  being  on  the  south  bank.  It  lies  hetween  50'  and 
51"  of  N.  lat  and  6°  and  9*  E.  long. ;  it  is  bounded  in 
part  on  the  east  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  and  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  and  on  the  south  by  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
Oldenburg,  and  Hesse  Homburg.  Its  area  is  about  2300 
square  miles,  of  which  about  567,000  acres  are  arable  land  ; 
16,900  gardens  ;  123,000  meadow  and  pasture  land ;  17,300 
vineyards,  and  556,000  forests  and  woods.  Coblenz  contains 
12  minor  circles,  34  towns,  19  market-towns,  917  villages, 
and  463  hamlets.  The  population,  including  the  military, 
was,  in  1817,  359,204 ;  in  1825,  399,235;  and  in  1831, 
436,828.  Thenumiperof  Roman  Catholics,  in  1828,  was 
868.329  ;ofPn>te8tants  129,682  ■  and  JewB  6734.  Tlwsar- 


ihee  of  the  country  is  generally  hiJy.  The  left  benk  of 
the  Rhine,  which  is  the  most  fertile,  is  traversed  by  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  Eifet,  and  the  Hundiachen,  of  which  the  highest 
summit  is  tt»  Drmdemrtein,  on  the  north  hamk  m  Ihe 
Rhine,  a  basalt  rook  1979  feet  above  the  wa.  Ilie  riven 
of  this  circle  are>~On  the  ^lBSt  bank  of  Rhine,  the 
Nahe,  theMosdle,  and  the  Nette  ;  on  tho  the  Lahn, 
Sayn,  and  Wied.  The  breadth  of  the  Rhine  between  Cob- 
lenz and  Bingen  is  11  GO  feet;  between  CoblMiz  and  Neu- 
wied  1230;  and  at  Neuwied  1400.  The  averagft  breads 
of  the  Mos^e,  between  Trarbach  and  Goblenx,  u  09S  feet 

•  The  circle  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  landscape  is  agree- 
ably diversified  with  deep  valleys,  fertile  plains,  vineyards^ 
ana  naked  rocks.  The  hills,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle,  are  edvered  with  ^'ineyards,  and  the  declivities 
with  corn  fields  and  meadows.  The  stock  of  cattle  in 
1831  was  12,590  horses;  169,753  homed  cattle;  143,070 
sheep;  11,478  goats,  and  49.630  swine.  The  c^f  manu 
fhcturea  are  woollen  yam,  leather,  iron  and  iron  wnre^  pot- 
ashes, earthenware,  tobacco,  mill-stones,  &c 

The  eircle  consists  tX  12  minor  dtdes : — 

Coblenz,  cap.  Coblenz,  14,724;  St  Ooar— Boppart,  3700; 
Kreuznach — Kreuznach,  7900  ;  Simmern — Simmem,2700; 
Zell— Zell,  1890;  Kocheim— Kocbeim,  23A0;  Mayen— 
Mayen,  3920;  Adenau — No  town;  .^irweiler— Ahrweiler, 
2450 ;  Neuwied— Neuwied,  5850 ;  Altenkirchen— No  town ; 
Wetalar— Wetzlar,  4600. 

The  seat  of  the  provincial  administration  is  at  Coblenz. 
The  ecclesiastical  ^[airs  of  the  Protestants  are  distributed 
among  eleven  superintendentships,  under  the  provincial 
consistory  at  Coblenz ;  the  Roman  Cathohcs,  among  eleven 
deaoonries,  under  the  bishop  of  Treves. 

COBLENZ,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name, 
and  of  the  whole  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  lies  in  a 
beautiM  situation  at  the  conflux  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine, 
whence  the  city  ohtamed  its  antient  name  of  Confluens, 
Confluentia,  or  Confloentes.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul 
by  CsBsar,  it  came  under  the  dominion  ^  the  Romaiu. 
Drusus  erected,  on  the  r^t  bank  of  the  Moscdle,  a  castle 
called  Confluens.  which  subsequently  came  into  the  poases- 
sbn  of  the  Prankish  monarchz.  After  the  division  of  the 
monarchy  among  the  sonsof  Lewis,  in  843,  Coblenz  fell  to 
the  share  of  Lotharius,  and  was  included  in  I/)thringia, 
which  province  was  alternately  in  the  posaessioii  of  the 
French  and  Germans  till  it  wu  finally  annned  to  the  Ger- 
manic empire  by  Henry  I. 

In  lOISthe  Emperor  Henry H.  gave  this  city,  with  its 
many  privileges,  to  the  archbishop  of  Treves ;  since  which 
period  Coblenz  has  remained  attached  to  that  archbishop- 
ric, though  no  longer  among  its  teinporalities.  It  vras  the 
ooeesimiu  residenoe  of  many  of  the  German  emperors,  and 
it  WW  here  tiMt  Conrad  of  Hohuutaufen  was  elected  empe- 
ror in  1150.  Hera  ^  (1338)  Bdwaid  III.  of  England, 
when  he  laid  claim  to  the  Uirwie  of  Franee  and  wnutat  the 
assistanee  fif  Germany,  met  the  l^peror  Louis  with  other 
princes  and  serenl  archbishops. 

Coblenz  was  antiently  fortified  with  walls  and  ramparts, 
traces  of  which  still  exist,  and  this  patt  retained,  for  many 
centuries  after  it  had  been  considerably  extended,  the  name 
of  Old  Town.  Coblenz  is  very  irregularly  built,  with  nar- 
row streets  and  old  houses.   In  what  is  still  denominated 

*  the  Old  Court*  stood  the  Roman  castle,  which  became 
subsequently  the  palace  of  the  Frankiah  monarcha,  the 
German  emperors,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Treves.  The 
'Clement,' or  New  Town,  whieh  is  very  handsome,  was 
built  by  the  last  electoral  prince,  Clement  Weneealuis  df 
Mettemich.  Cobleiu  contains  at  present  four  Rnnan  Ca- 
tholic and  two  Protestant  diurohes,  and  one  synagwue: 
among  the  former  the  principal  is  the  collegiate  ohorcb  of 
Saint  Cutor,  built  in  836,  whic^  was  the  pUce  of  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  860,  when  three  kings  were  present  The 
collegiate  church  (tf  St  Florian,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  has  been  fitted  up  t<x  Protestant 
worship.  The  antient  residence  of  the  electtsal  princes  is  now 
the  palace  of  justice ;  its  chapel  is  built  in  a  style  of  noble 
simplicity  and  adorned  with  paintings.  There  is  a  theatre. 
The  cafftle  yard  ia  planted  with  trees  and  decorated  with  a 
pyramid  60  feet  in  height ;  the  castle  in  the  New  Town 
has,  since  the  French  revolution,  been  converted  into  an  hos- 
pital and  magazines,'*' &c.  There  are  two  bridges:  one  of 
stone,  over  the  Moselle,  480  paces  long,  consisting  of  14 
arches,  which  was  commenced  in  1344  by  Archbishop  Bfild- 
win ;  theother  of  wood,  hulU  ^jgim  «MV>J  Ri^^ 
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ttlley  of  EhreDbreitstein,  is  483  feet  in  length,  and  rests 
OD  S8  pontoons.  The  old  Jesuits*  College  now  the  Gymna- 
sium, has  300  acbolsrs,  beudes  200  in  the  elementary 
•obool  attached  to  it ;  it  has  a  oonsiderable  revenue,  and 
a  ftne  library  fiimied  out  of  the  remain*  of  the  monastie 
Ubniiaa.  There  are  wiona  schools  flnr  children,  a  Catho- 
Vo  laminary  Ibr  sehooImaBttn,  a  musicid  institution,  house 
o5industry,  ladies'  benevolent  association,  sarbigs'  bank, 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  variouB  other  charitable  institutions. 
Berides  the  valuable  town  library,  there  are  many  private 
eollections  of  paintings,  coins,  and  antiquities. 

Coblenz  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  8th  corps  of  the  army,, 
the  residence  of  the  superior  president  (ober-president) 
or  Ueutenant-govemor  of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  administration.  It  has  a  linen  and  a  cotton 
manuthctory  and  an  extensive  one  of  Japan  wares ;  besides 
manufactories  of  furniture,  carriages,  and  other  articles. 
There  is  scarcely  any  wholesale  business  carried  on,  and  its 
trade  is  confined  to  exporting  the  productions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  the  importation  of  articles  of  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  transport  of  goods  along  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle.  Many  at  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine. 

In  connection  wilh  Ehrenbreititein,  Goblens  is  strongly 
fntifled,  and  an  important  military  pott.  Hie  population  in 
1817  was,  including  the  military,  12,238  ;  in  1822,  13,689  ; 
in  1825,  14,333  ;  in  1828,  14,724  (of  whom  13,888  were  Ca- 
tholics, 576  Protestants,  and  260  Jews) :  and,  in  1831,  ex- 
clusive of  the  military,  12,214.  dO*^  21' N.  lat.  and  7°  30' 
E.  long. 

COBRA  CAPELLO.   [Asp.  ViPBRinx.] 

C0BUR6,  the  most  southern  of  the  independent  prin- 
cipaUties  of  Saxony,  is  bounded  by  the  territories  of 
Schwarzburg,  Meininffen,  Hildburghausen,  and  Bavaria; 
it  lies  between  50°  O'and  50°  24'  N.  Ut.,  and  10°  30'  and 
1 1*  13'  E.  limg.,  including  the  newly  acquired  territories  of 
Kbnigsberg  and  Sonnenfeld:  its  area  is  about  200  square 
miles,  about  one-fourth  more  than  the  area  of  Rutland- 
shire. It  is  composed  of  the  great  vall^  of  the  Itz,  which 
is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Thuringmn  mountains,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Itz,  Rodaoh,  Steinach,  Nasslach, 
Lanter,  and  others.  Besides  Cobui^,  properly  so  called, 
the  principality  now  comprehends  the  whole- of  the  duchy 
of  Gotha,  and  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg,  which  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine :  the  whole  constitutes  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Crotha.  'Cobuiy  Proper*  belonged 
formeriy  to  the  counts  of  Henneberg ;  it  came  by  marriage 
to  the  house  of  Saxony,  whence  it  passed  into  the  EmestiDe 
line,  and  in  1735  to  the  branch  of  Saalfeld.  The  princi- 
pality of  Lichtenberg  was  added  to  it  in  1816,  and 
the  duch^  of  Gotha  (with  the  exception  of  some  small 
districts)  m  1826,  in  consequence  of  mat  house  having  be- 
come eztinet  by  the  death  of  Doke  Frederic  IV.,  vben  it 
was  made  over  to  tiie  house  of  Saxe-Coburg-Stuil^M,  by 
virtue  of  a  A^pDv  compact  among  the  ducal-Saxon  brandies, 
in  exchange  for  theduehy  of  Saalfeld  and  several  other 
districts.  Thus  arose  the  present  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  containing  altogether  about  1000  square  miles, 
neaiiy  as  large  as  Dorsetshire,  and  153,700  iohabitants, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  upwards  of  8000  since  the  year 
1826,  when  their  numbers  were  145,893;  it  has  eleven 
towns,  ten  market-towns,  2A3  villages  and  hamleti^  and 
about  28,100  houses. 

Coburg  Proper  contains  32,000  inhabitants;  ana,  in- 
cluding the  lately  acquired  districts  of  Kiinigshei^  and 
Sonnenfold,  38,000,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Lutherans : 
the  Catholioa  (^nt  U,000)  ei^'oy  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  By  the  constitution  of  the  8th  of  August,  1821, 
the  right  of  citiienship  is  enjoyed  by  natives  only,  who  are  all 
equal  in  the  vra  of  the  law,  without  regard  to  their  reli^ous 
profession.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  smgle 
chamber,  composed  of  six  deputies  from  the  nobility,  and 
eleven  from  the  magistracy,  towns,  and  rural  ^tricts. 

The  climate  is  mild,e^>eciallym  the  fruitful  valley  of  the 
Itx.  The  agricultural  products  are  timber  and  fiiel,  grain, 
particularly  peas,  beans,  hops,  v^tables,  &c  Iron,  cop- 
per, cobalt,  coals  (but  none  of  them  in  large  quantities), 
limestone,  sandstone,  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  porcelain 
earth,  &c  are  found  here.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  woollens,  and  cotton, 
wooden  ti^  and  die  rearing  of  cattle.  The  principal  articles 
itf  export  are  fhtted  cattle  and  grainj  besides  butter,  leather, 
mod^  wool,  linen,  ud  other  manofcctured  gooda.  The 


duke  takes  the  fifth  rank  among  the  Saxon  dukes,  and  with 
them  has  the  twelfth  place  at  the  diet,  and  a  separate 
at  the  Plenum,  or  in  tne  tall  assemblies  of  the  diet 

Beaidea  Coburg  the  principalis  contains  Rodach,  a  town 
oa  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  a  ducal  mansion,  a 
diureb,  300  houses,  and  about  1430  inhabitants  ;  Sonnm- 
fUd.  a  market-town  of  about  600  inhabitants;  Kiin^be^ 
upon  a  hill,  and  on  the  Nasslach,  with  a  grammar-school, 
and  about  750  inhabitants ;  and  Neustadt,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mupp,  with  about  230  houses  and  1400  inhabttanta. 
having  a  tobacco-manu&ctory,  hop-grounds,  and  some 
trade.  [Saxe-Cobcro-Gotba.] 

COBURG,  a  bailiwick  (Amt),  in  the  principality  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Itz.  Exclusive 
of  the  precinct  of  Coburg  the  capital,  it  occupies  about  66 
square  miles,  bos  one  market-town,  69  villages  and  bamlels, 
1688  houses,  and  about  9700  inhabitants. 

COBURG,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  picturesque  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Itz,  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and,  wim  its  long  suburbs,  is  divided 
into  nine  quarters,  which  have  two  market-places,  36 
streets,  752hous^  and  about  9060  inhabitants.  It  is  far 
from  being  a  handsome  town ;  the  houses  are  small,  the 
streets  rough,  and  in  many  places  overgrown  with  grass. 
The  ducal  palace  of  Ehrenbu^  (burg  of  honour),  which 
name  it  received  from  CSiaries  has  been  made  into  a  very 
elegant  reudence  by  the  reigning  duke,  and  has  a  hbrary  of 
26,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  natural  history,  minerals, 
coins,  and  prints.  There  are  also  the  government  build- 
ings, in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture ;  the  town  hall ; 
five  churches,  of  whidi  Saint  Maurice*s  church  contains 
the  ducal  vaiUt  and  some  good  monuments ;  the  arsenal, 
orphan  asylum,  three  hospitals,  &c.  The  gymnasium, 
founded  in  1605,  by  Duke  John  Casimir,  hence  called 
Casimirianum,  has  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  univer- 
sl^.  There  are  besides  two  public  libraries  a  collection  of 
natural  Idstory,  an  observatory,  with  a  normal  school 
dnduogium)  attached  to  it;  various  schools,  a  Sunday 
school  for  mechanics  and  apprentices,  which,  in  1823,  was 
attended  by  25  mechanics  and  175  apprentices  ;  a  techno- 
logical Bocie^;  a  society  of  the  aits  and  sciences,  &c. 
There  are  likewise  two  infirmaries,  a  savinas'  bank,  a  ladies' 
benevolent  association,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cottons,  linen,  furniture,  buckles,  dj^eing,  especially  the 
real  Turkey  red ;  gold  and  silver  articles,  chocolate,  sal- 
ammoniac,  tools,  &C.  They  have  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
wool,  cloth,  cottons,  horse-hair,  flour,  seeds,  &c.  There  are 
several  pleasure-grounds  round  the  town,  as  well  as  many 
delightful  rides  and  walks — among  other  places,  to  the 
ducal  country  seat,  Rosenau,  whien  was  an  tdd  baronial 
castie,  and  Ims  been  restored  in  the  Gothic  styla  Near 
the  town  are  marbleHpoUshii^;  miliar  «id  iron  and  copper 
works.  On  a  lofty  hul  in  ibe  vicinity,  which  commands  a 
beautifril  prospect,  is  the  antient  fortress  of  Coburg  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  wall  and  five  bastions.  It  contains 
many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  arms,  armour,  &c. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Luther,  where  he  de- 
livered many  of  his  discourses;  it  now  contains  a  well- 
conducted  house  of  correction,  the  inmates  of  which  are 
employed  in  erinding  spectacles.  There  are  also,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  C^urg,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
castles  of  Qdlenberg  andLauterberg.  50"  15'  N.  lat.,  10^ 
50'  E.  long. 

COCA,  the  dried  leaf  of  Erythroxylon  Coca,  is  one  of 
those  stimulating  narcotics  which  belong  to  the  same  class 
with  tobacco  ai^  opium,  but  is  more  remarkable  than  either 
of  them  in  its  effects  upon  the  human  system.  The  plant 
is  found  wild  in  Peru,  according  to  Pbppig,  in  the  environs 
of  Cuchero,  and  on  the  stony  summit  of^Cerro  de  San  Cris- 
tobal, It  is  cultivated  extimaively  in  the  mild  but  very 
moist  climate  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  at  from  2000  to  500U 
feet  above  the  sea:  in  colder  situations  it  is  i^t  to  be  killed, 
and  in  warmer  districts  the  leaf  loses  its  flavour. 

A  detailed  account  of  it  is  given  by  Puppig  and  Sir  WO- 
liam  Hooker  in  the  '.Compamon  to  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine,' whence  we  extract  the  following  information.  It  forms 
a  slurub  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  the  stem  covered  with 
whitish  tubercles,  which  appear  to  be  formed  of  two  curved 
lines  set  face  to  f^ce.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  acute  at  each 
end,  three-ribbed,  on  short  petioles,  with  a  pair  of  intrape- 
tiolaiy  brown  acute  stipules.  FVa^^f^.i^Mf^'^^'^c^i 
pedundea  sharply  angl^i$i;«^MUtte!§J&  obloog, 
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coocmve,  vavy  with  a  jagged  plaited  meuoraneanungftom 
vitkin  tluir  mm  ;  stamens  ten ;  wtyl»  three ;  fhiit  a  one- 
seeded  oblong  drupe 


to  be  of  the  most 
opium  in  the  de- 


[Erythroxyluti  Cum.] 

The  effects  of  this  drug  are  said 
pernicious  nature,  iiatcee^ie:  even  opium  in 
structiou  of  mental  and  booQly  powers.  The  coca  leaf 
is  chewed  by  the  PemYian,  mixed  with  flnelr-powdered 
chalk,  and  brii^  on  a  state  of  apathy  and  in^fTerence  to 
all  surrounding  objects,  the  desure  for  which  inermses  so 
much  with  indulgence  in  it,  that  a  confirmed  ooca-chewer  is 
said  never  to  have  been  reclaimed.  I^ppig  describes  such 
a  person  in  his  usual  graphic  manner : — 

'  Useless  for  every  active  pursuit  in  Ufe,  and  the  slave  of 
his  passions,  even  .more  than  the  drunkard,  he  exposes  him- 
self to  the  greatest  dangers  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  this 
propensity.  As  the  stimulus  of  the  coca  is  moat  fully  de- 
veloped when  the  body  is  exhausted  with  toil,  or  the  mind 
with  conversation,  the  poor  victim  then  hastens  to  some  re- 
treat in  a  gloomy  native  wood,  and  llhiging  himself  imder 
a  tree,  remains  stretched  out  there,  heedless  of  night  or  of 
storms,  unprotected  by  covering  or  by  Are,  imconscious  of 
the  floods  of  rain  and  of  the  tremendous  winds  which  sweep 
the  forvst ;  and  after  yielding  himself,  for  two  or  ^ree  en- 
tire days,  to  the  occupation  (n  chewing  coca*  returns  home 
to  his  abode,  with  trembling  lunhs  and  a  paUid  counte- 
nance, the  miserable  spectacle  of  unnatural  ei^oymeut 
Whoever  accidentally  meets  the  eoqiuro  under  such  cir- 
cumsiances,  and  by  speaking  interrupts  the  effisct  of  this 
intoxication,  is  sure  to  draw  upon  himsdf  the  hatred  of  the 
half-maddened  creature.  The  man  who  is  once  seized  with 
the  passion  for  this  practice,  if  placed  in  circumstances 
which  ihvoHr  its  indulgence,  is  a  ruined  being.  Many  in- 
stances are  related  to  as  in  Peru,  where  young  people  of 
the  best  fiunilies,  by  occasional  visiting  of  the  forests,  have 
begun  using  the  coca  for  the  sake  of  passing  the  time  away, 
and,  acquiring  a  relish  for  it,  have,  firom  that  period,  been 
lost  to  civilisouon;  as  if  seised  by  some  malevolent  instinct, 
they  refiise  to  return  to  their  homes;  and,  resisting  the  en- 
treaties of  their  friends,  who  occasionally  discover  the  haunts 
of  these  unhappy  fu^tives,  either  retire  to  some  more  dis- 
tant solitude,  or  take  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  whra 
they  have  been  brought  back  to  the  towns.' 

The  immoderate  addiction  of  the  Peruvians  to  the  use  of 
this  drug  is  such  that  their  forests  have  hmg  since  ceased  to 
be  able  to  supply  their  wants,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  has  been  carried  to  a  veiy  great  extent,  not  only  un- 
der the  Incas,  but  beneath  the  local  j^vernment  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  seem  to  have  been  no  more  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  large  revenue  from  the  monopoly  of  this 
article  than  European  nations  from  the  consumption  of 
ardent  swits.  U  is  said  that  in  the  year  1583  the  govem- 
mmtofPbtosi  derived  a  sum  ofnot  lews  than  500,000  pesos 
duroB  from  the  consumption  of  90  to  109.000  ImsIu^  of 
the  lea£  The  ooltivation  of  eoca  is  therefore  an  important 


[feature  m  Peruvian  husbandry,  and.  it  is  added,  so  lucrative 
that  a  coca  plantation,  whose  original  cost  and  current  ex- 
penses amounted  to  2500  pesos  duros  during  the  first  twenty 
mouths,  will,  at  the  end  of  ten  months  more,  bring  a  clear 
income  of  1700  pesos  duros.  Poppig  states  that  coca  has 
now  become  a  sort  of  necessaiy  enl;  that  thousands  cdF 
persons  would  be  deprived  of  thor  means  of  existence  if  its 
consumption  were  put  a  stop  to ;  and  tlutt  the  value  of  it  in 
Peru  and  Bolivia  amounts  to  above  2}  millions  of  pesos 
duros  a  year. 

The  exciting  principle  of  the  coca  has  not  yet  been  in- 
c^uired  .into.   It  instated  by  Popptg  to  be  of  so  very  vola- 
tile a  nature  that  leaves  only  12  months  old  become  per- 
fectly inert  and  good  for  nothing.   '  Large  heaps  of  the 
freshly-dried  leaves,  particularly  while  the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun  are  upon  them,  diffuse  a  very  strong  smell,  resem- 
bling that  of  hay  in  which  there  is  a  quantity  of  melilot. 
The  natives  never  permit  strangers  to  sleep  near  them,  as 
they  would  suffer  violent  head-achBs  inconsequence.  When 
kept  in  small  portions,  and  after  a  few  mouths,  the  coca 
losbs  its  scent  and  becomes  weak  in  proportion.   The  no 
vice  thinks  that  the  grassy  smell  and  fresh  hue  are  as  per- 
ceptible in  the  oldbtate  as  when  new,  and  this  is  to  be  ex- 
pected with  the  Peruvian,  who  never  uses  it  without  the 
addition  of  burnt  lime.  Without  this,  which  always  exco- 
riates the  mouth  pf  a  stranger,  the  natives  declare  that 
coca  has  not  its  irtte  taste,  a  flavour,  by  the  bye,  which  can 
only  be  detected  afreralong  use  of  it    It  then  tinges  green 
the  carefully-swallowed  spittle,  and  yields  an  infusion  of  the 
same  colour.   Of  the  latter  alone  I  made  trial,  and  found 
that  it  had  a  flat  grass-like  taste,  but  I  experienced  the  full 
power  of  its  stimulating  principles.    When  taken  in  the 
evening  it  was  followed  by  great  restlessness,  loss  of  sleep, 
and  generally  uncomfortable  sensations ;  while,  from  its  ex- 
hibition in  the  morning,  a  similar  effect,  though  to  a  slight 
degree,  arose,  accompanied  with  loss  of  appetite.   The  Eng- 
lish physician.  Dr.  Archibald  Smith,  who  nas  a  sugar  plan- 
tation near  Huanuco,  onc^  when  unprovided  with  Chinese 
tea,  made  a  trial  of  the  coca  as  a  suMtitute  for  it,  but  ex- 
perienced such  distressing  sensations  of  neovous  excitement 
that  he  never  ventured  to  use  it  again.   The  Peruvian  in- 
creases its  effects  by  large  doses,  utter  retirement,  and  the 
addition  of  other  stimulating  substances.., The  inordinate 
use  of  the  coca  speedily  occasions  bodily  disease,  and  detri- 
ment to  the  moral  powers;  but  still  the  custom  may  be  per- 
severed in  ibr  many  years,  especially  if  frequently  intermit- 
ted, and  a  coquero  sometimes  attains  the  age  of  fifty,  with 
comparatively  few  complaints.  But  the  of^e  ner  the  orgies  are 
celebrated,  especially  in  a  warm  and  moist  climate,  the 
sooner  are  their  destructive  effects  made  evident.  For  this 
reason  the  natives  of  the  cold  and  dry  distriob  of  the  Andes 
are  more  addicted  to  the  consumption  of  coca  than  those  of  the 
elose  forests,  where,  undoubtedly,  other  stimulants  do  but 
take  its  place.  Weakness  in  the  digestive  oi^ans,  which,  like 
most  incurable  complaints,  increases  continually  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  first  attacks  the  unfortunate  coquero.  This 
complaint,  which  is  called  opilacwtt,  may  be  trifling  at  the  tw- 
ining, but  soon  atlaiua  an  alarming  height   Then  come 
liliouB  obstructions,  attended  with  all  those  thousand  pain- 
fril  symptoms  which  are  so  much  aggravated  by  a  tropical 
climate.   Jaundice  and  derangement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem follow,  along  with  pains  in  the  head,  and  such  a  prostra- 
tion of  strength  that  the  ]>atient  speedily  loses  all  appetite ; 
the  hue  of  the  whites  assumes  a  leaden  colour,  ana  a  total 
inability  to  sleep  ensues,  which  arcravates  the  mental  de- 
pression of  the  unhappy  individuw  who,  spite  of  idl  his  ills, 
cannot  relinquish  th«  use  of  the  heib  to  whicii  he  owes  hit 
su^ings,  but  craves  brandy  in  addition.   The  appetite 
becomes  quite  irregular,  sometimes  fitiling  altogether,  and 
sometimes  assuming  quite  a  '^'olfish  voracity,  especially  for 
animal  food.   Thus  do  years  of  misery  dra^  on,  succeed 
at  length  by  a  painful  death.'  (Pbppig,  Reise  in  Chile, 
vol.  ii. ;  Hooker,  Compan.  to  Bot.  Mag.  I.  and  iL) 
COCaNEIXA.  TTrimbra.] 
COCCOTHRAUSTES.  [Grosbejul.] 
CO'CCULUS,  a  genus  of  Menispermaceous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  climbers,  whose  leaves  are  usually  more  or  less 
heartsnaped,  and  the  flowers  small,  and  either  white 
or  pale  green,  in  loose  panicles  or  racemes ;  in  most  cases 
they  are  dioecious,  and  are  always  very  minute.   The  most 
recent  character  of  the  genus  is  given  by  Messrs.  Wight 
and  Amott,  firom  whom  tt  aj^ews  that  ^^^^^ 


tiaetions  are,  six  a^s  ia  wa^^miih&i^ 
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petals,  three  or  six  distinct  stamens,  terminal  t^ro-cetled 
anthers  opening  vertically;  three,  six,  or  more  oraries; 
and  one-celled  one-seeded  drupes.  The  species  are  usually 
powerful  bitter  febriAiges.  Coccutus  cnspus,  a  twifiine 
plant  found  in  Sumatra  and  the  Moluccas,  vith  a  tubercled 
or  varied  stem,  is  employed  by  the  Malays  for  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers.  Owmg  to  its  intense  bitterness  and 
twming  habit  it  was  oalted  Funis  felletis  by  Rumf.  Another 
plant,  the  Menispermum  fenestmtum  of  Roxbui^h,  is  in 
great  repute  among  the  Cingalese,  who  slice  it,  steep  it  in 
water,  and  swallow  it  aloi^;  with  the  infusion  as  a  sto- 
machic. 

Cocculvs  villosus,  a  plant  common  in  the  hedges  of 
Bengal,  with  variable  downy  leaves  and  axillary  solitary 
female  (lowers,  succeeded  by  deep  purple  berries  the  size  of 

Seas,  is  a  species  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Hin- 
008.  The  juice  of  its  ripe  berries  makes  a  good  durable 
bluish-purple  ink,  according  to  Roxburgh,  who  adds  some 
further  particulars  concerning  its  uses.  *  Adecoctionofthe 
fresh  roots,  with  affew  heads  of  long  pepper,  in  goats'  milk, 
is  administered  for  rheumatic  and  old  venereal  pains ;  it  is 
reckoned  heating,  laxative,  and  sudoriflc.  The  ftesh  leaves 
taste  simply  herbaceous ;  rubbed  in  water  they  thicken  it 
into  a  green  jellv,  which  is  sweerened  with  sugar,  and 
drank  when  frcsn  made  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint 
twice  a  day,  for  the  cure  of  heat  of  urine  in  gonorrhoeii.  If 
suffered  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  the  gelatinous  or  mu- 
cilaginous parts  separate,  contract,  and  float  in  the  centre, 
leaving  the  water  clear,  like  Madeira  wine,  and  almost 
tasteless.  Curry  is  made  of  the  leaves,  for  people  under  a 
course  of  its  roots,  or  jelly  of  the  leaves.' 

The  species  most  important  to  Europeans  is  that  which 
produces  the  celebrated  Calumbo  root.  Coccu!us  pafmatus, 
from  which  a  valuable  bitter  is  procured.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Mozambique  and  Oibo,  abounding  in  the  thick 
forests  that  covra-  the  shores  of  those  countries,  and  ex- 
tending inland  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  "Hie  Afiricans  of 
those  parts  call  it  Katumb.  It  has  a  large  fleshy  deep-yellow 
root,  divided  into  many  irnsgular  forks  or  &ngs,  which  are 
amputated  by  the  collectors,  cut  into  slices,  strung  on  cords, 
and  hung  to  diy  in  the  shade.  The  stem  is  co\'ered  with  a 
I  hick  whitish-green  glandular  fur:  the  leaves  are  large, 
rouudisli,  heartsbaped,  and  deeply  divided  into  from  five  to 
seven  sharp-pointed  lobes.  The  plant  is  now  culti\'ated  in 
the  Isle  of  France. 


The  name  given  to  this  genus  is  that  df  a  kind  of 
seed  imported  frota  the  East  Indies  under  the  name  of 
Cocculus  Indieut,  possessing  a  powerful,  bitter,  poisonous 
prindple,  which,  according  to  Goupil,  exists  prinoipBlly  in  I 
the  kernel.  It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  JAalabar,  and  I 
when  transplanted  to  the  botanic  garden,  Calcutta,  grew 
in  a  few  years  so  as  to  extend  over  a  large  mango-trec, 
with  a  stout  woody  stem  as  thick  as  a  man'^  wrist,  covered 
with  deeply  cracked,  spongy,  ash-coloured  bark.  The 
leaves  were  very  exactly  cordate,  entire,  obtuse,  or  emar- 
ginate,  of  a  hard  texture,  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
from  4  to  12  inches  long,  by  from  3  to  8  inches  broad.  This 
plant  is  the  Menisj^rmum  cocculus  of  Linnajus,  the  Coccu-  ' 
lus  svberosm  of  De  CandoUe;  but  according  to  Me»tirs. 
Wight  and  Arnott,  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  latter 
genus,  having  the  stamens  combined  into  a  central  tolumii 
and  no  corolla.   They  call  it  Anamirta  cocculus. 

Cocculus  Indicus  berries  are  the  fruit  of  the  Cocculus 
suberosus  (Decand.),  the  Menispermum  Coccidus  (Linn.i 
'  The  medical  jurist,*  says  Dr.  Christison,  '  should  make 
himself  well  acquainted  with  its  external  charact^  be- 
cause, besides  being  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  it  is 
a  familiar  poison  for  destroying  fish,  and  has  also  been  ex- 
tensively used  by  brewers  as  a  substitute  for  hops — an  adul-  | 
teration  which  is  prohibited  in  Britain  by  severe  statutes.* 
This  fruit  is  a  berried  driipe,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  laurel  (or  bay)  berry ;  subzlobose,  emar- 
ginate,  dark-brown,  opaque,  rough,  and  wrinkled ;  the  ex- 
ternal integument,  or  husk,  is  very  brittle;  within  is  tlit 
seed  or  kernel,  lunulate,  oily,  with  a  nauseous  and  in- 
tensely bitter  taste.  The  kernel  contains  about  one  part 
in  the  hundred  of  picrotoxia,  or  menispermia,  as  some 
term  it.  Upon  this  principle  its  poisonous  properties  de  - 
pend.  It  seems  to  act  by  exhaustmg  the  irritabdity  of  the 
heart,  and  if  the  dose  he  considerable,  its  fatal  effects  are  I 
very  speedily  displayed.  Whetrenders  it  a  more  redoubtable  ' 
agent,  is  the  circumstance  of  its  leaving  scarcely  any  trace 
of  its  presence  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Cocculus 
Indicus  is  never  used  intmiallyin  the  practice  of  medicine, 
but  an  ointment  formed  of  the  powdered  berries  is  very 
efficacious  in  some  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  Porrigo  ! 
capitis,  and  Sycosis  menti.  It  speedily  allays  the  inflam- 
matory state;  but  its  employment  requires  great  care. 
Creasote  will  probably  supersede  it  in  such  cases. 

Calvmba  is  the  root  of  the  Cocculus  palmatus,  a  native 
of  the  forests  on  the  east  coast  of  Afirica,  wbence  it  is 
sent  to  Ceylon,  and  thence  to  Eurojie.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  transverse  sections,  the  bark  of  which  is  thick 
and  easily  separable ;  the  woody  portion  is  spongy,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  when  old  much  perforated  by  worms. 
The  odour  is  ^ntly  aromatic,  the  taste  bitter  and  slightlv  i 
acrid.  It  contains  much  starch,  a  yellow  azotized  matter,  I 
a  yellow  bitter  prinei|ile,  traces  of  a  volatile  oil,  woodv 
fibre,  salts  (chietfy  of  lime  and  potassa),  oxide  of  iron,  an^ 
silex.  The  active  principle  is  Calumbine,  which  may- 
be obtained  either  by  alcohol  or  eether.  As  Calnmba  con- 
tains nothmg  which  can  decompose  the  salts  of  iron,  it  may 
be  given  along  with  them.  The  powder  is  a  good  form': 
the  infusion  soon  spoils,  but  is  otherwise  a  very  excellent 
form ;  a  tincture  or  extract  retains  the  virtues  and  keeps  a 
long  time. 

Other  roots  are  often  fraudulently  substituted  for  Ca- 
lumba.  Some  of  these  are  supplied  by  America,  others  by 
Africa.  The  American,  which  is  the  most  common  in 
England  and  the  north  of  Europe,  is  the  root  of  the  Fra- 
zera  Waltera  (Mich.),  a  native  of  the  marshes  of  Carolina. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true  by  its  whiter  rolour, 
lighter  texture,  the  presence  of  longitudinal  pieces,  and  the 
taste  being  at  first  sweetish,  and  not  nearly  so  bitter  as  ge- 
nuine Calumha.  Chemical  tests  ftu-thor  assist  in  discri- 
minating them;  solution  of  proto-sulphate  or  of  permu- 
riate  of  iron,  does  not  trouble  the  tincture  of  the  real, 
while  it  gives  the  felse  a  dark  green  colour  the  tinoture  o. 
the  genuine  yields  with  tincture  of  galls  a  copious  dirty 
grey  precipitate,  but  the  fhlse  none.  TTie  substance  of  the  i 
true  is  rendered  blue  by  iodine,  the  false  brown.  In  large 
doses  the  spurious  causes  vomiting,  but  the  genuine  ^lays 
that  action. 

Slices  of  biyony  toot  are  often  employed  to  adulterate  i 

Calumba  root. 

Calumba  acts  chiefly  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
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Its  efifluy  ra  allaying  the  vomiting  of  pr^nanoy  testifiu. 
In  tliarrboBa.  after  proper  evacuant&,  anu  in  bilious  vomit- 
ing, it  is  superior  to  all  other  medicines.  The  vomiting 
«nd  nausea  of  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  ore  much  alle- 
iriated  by  it :  while  the  want  of  appetite,  accompanied  u'iih 
general  debility,  of  feeble  children,  is  often  removed  by  Ca- 
lumba  along  with  preparations  of  iron. 

Dr.  Pereiral  states  that  infusion  of  Calumba  will  remove 
the  disagreeable  odour  of  putreMng  ox-call. 

OCyCCUS.  [GALLIMaBCTA.] 

COCCUS  CAcrO.  [Cocbinul.] 

COCCYZUS.  rCiicin.iMt.} 

COCHABAMBA.  ^olitia.] 

COCHIN-CHINA  is  in  that  part  of  Saatem  Asia  whieh 
commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  India  without  the  Ganges, 
of  whieh  it  forms  the  eastern  portion.  It  exlends  from 
8°  40'  to  about  23°  N.  lat.,  and  &om  102°  to  109°  20' 
E.  long.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  abotit  980 
miles,  butin  width  it  i-ariea  from  100  to  300  miles.  Craw- 
ford assigns  to  it  an  area  of  only  98,000  souare  miles ;  but 
Bergfaaus  makes  its  surface  one  third  larg^,  or  about 
147,000  square  miles.  This  country,  therefore,  in  about 
33,000  square  miles  more  than  the  British  islands. 

On  the  west  it  borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  or  Shan ; 
on  the  north-west  on  the  unknown  regions  of  Laos,  or 
Laclho ;  and  on  the  north  on  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Yunnan,  Quang-si,  and  Quang-tong  (Canton).  To  the 
east  of  it  extends  the  sea,  caUed  by  the  Chinese  Nan-Hay, 
or  the  Southern  Sea,  whieh  lure  forms  an  extensive  gtuf 
between  the  n<vthem  province  of  Gochta-China  and  the 
island  of  Hai-nan,  called  the  Gulf  of  Ton-kin.  To  the 
south  of  Cochin-China  extendi  the  southern  port  of  the 
China  Sea. 

The  character  of  the  most  northern  part  o£  the  coast  is 
not  known ;  in  our  charts  a  great  number  of  islands  and 
cliffs  are  laid  down.  At  21°  N.  lat,  oc  near  Aa  mouth  of 
the  river  Sons-co,  and  farther  to  the  south,  the  shores  are 
low,  and  parity  sandy  and  swampy.  Between  20°  and  18° 
N.  lat.,  opposite  the  island  of  Hai-nan,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
number  or  lagunes  near  the  low  shcHre,  connected  with  one 
another,  so  as  to  form  an  inland  navigation  of  irreat  extent. 
These  lagunes  are  not  inserted  in  -our  maps.  ?iear  17°  N. 
lat.  the  shores  begin  to  be  high,  forming  capes  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  elevation,  between  which  laige  bays  run  deep 
into  the  land.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the  eoast  be- 
tween 17°  N.  lat.  and  Cape  James  (10*  17'  N.  lat)  This 
coast  is  lined,  with  a  great  number  of  small  rocky  islands 
and  cliffs,  but  it  contains  numerous  safe  and  excellent  har- 
bours. The  remainder  of  the  coast  from  Cape  James  to  ^ 
the  ve^  boundary  of  Siam  is  low  and  mostly  swampy, 
being  formed  by  the  alluvial  depwits  of  the  river  Maek- 
haun,  or  Camboja. 

Cape  James  is  the  southern  extremity  of  an  extensive 
mountain  range,  which  as  &r  as  the  parallel  of  Cape  Pa- 
daran  (11°  20'  N.  lat.)  runs  north-east,  and  then  turns  to 
the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  14°  N.  lat^ 
whence  it  continues  with  a  norlh-north-westem  course  to 
16°  N.  lat.  Farther  north  the  ranee  is  little  known,  and 
it  is  conjectured  that  it  joins  the  nigh  mountains  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yunnan.  This  range  occupies  per- 
haps a  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  seems  to  cmsist  of 
a  number  of  parallel  ridges.  Its  height,  which  is  not  as- 
certained, appears  to  be  considerable.  A  road  leads  o\'er  it 
between  the  towns  of  Sai-eun  and  Phu-yen,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  very  difficult  ana  dangerous. 

Several  short  offsets  which  branch  off  towards  the  sea 
cover  Uie  greatest  part  of  the  maritime  districts  between 
1 0°  20'  and  1 7"  N.  lat. ;  some  of  them  are  known  to  attain 
the  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  lateral  ranges  is  that  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Cochin-China  and  Ton-kin,  in  about 
1 7°  30'.  It  contains  a  depression,  forming  a  mountain  pass, 
about  six  mites  in  width,  which  is  shut  in  by  a  wall,  tra- 
versed by  an  artificial  road,  which  leads  from  Hue  to 
Kecho,  and  is  so  well  made  that  it  is  said  not  to  be  inferior 
to  any  road  in  Europe ;  the  length  of  this  artificial  road  is 
estimated  at  400  or  500  miles. 

The  boundar)'  between  C!!ochin-China  and  the  Chinese 
province  of  Quang-u  is  partly  formed  by  the  river  Ngan- 
nan-kiang.  and  partly  by  a  mountain  range,  which  seems 
to  be  a  lateral  nuu»  of  ue  Yu-ltng,  a  mountain  system  of 
MUtlwni  Chink  Over  this  ranse  there  is  a  pass,  which 
fl^ulttntw  the  boundary  line  of  ooth  countries,  and  is  also 


shut  in  by  a  wall,  on  each  side  of  which  a  military  post  is 
maintained  by  each  country. 

The  norihern  part  orCk)chin-CIhina,  which  formerly  con- 
stituted the  separate  kingdom  of  Ton-kin,  comprehends  an 
extensive  plain,  surrounded,  except  where  it  borders  on 
the  gulf  of  Ton-kin  (between  1'j°  30'  and  21°  N.  lat.).  by 
mountains,  which  increase  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the 
sea.  This  plain  appears  to  extend  above  1 00  miles  in  length 
and  width.  Being  very  low,  a  great  portion  of  it  is  an . 
nuolly  inundated  by  the  river  Song-ca,  which  fertilizes  the 
soil,  so  that  two  or  three  crops  of  rice  are  annually  cut.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  countrj-. 
The  valle}'s  which  run  up  fkr  into  the  mountains  are  equally 
fertile:  the  greatestpartof  them  may  easily  be  irrigated,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  arc  rich  in  metals.  The  Song-ca, 
or  Sang-coy,  the  principal  riverof  this  country,  rises  in  the 
mountain-region  of  Yunnan  in  China,  in  two  branches ;  the 
Ho-ti-kiang  and  Li-sien-kiang,  which  run  nearly  parallel  in 
a  south-eastern  direction,  till  they  enter  Cochin-China, 
where  they  unite,  and  take  the  name  of  Song-ca  (Great 
River).  Before  this  river  enters  the  sea  it  divides  into  nu- 
merous branches,  two  of  which  are  navigable.  The  northern 
arm,  which  formerly  was  visited  by  large  European  vessels, 
is  said  now  to  afford  access  only  to  vessels  of  200  tons  bur- 
den. The  southern  arm  is  navigated  by  (llhinese  junks. 
'  The  country  east  of  the  mountain-range,  between  19°  30 
and  \S°  N.  lat.,  consists  of  an  alternation  of  small  plains 
and  intervening  mountain  ridges.  The  plains  often  extend 
nine  or  ten  miles  in  width,  and  terminate  in  the  west  with 
valleys.  Tlie  mountains,  which  do  not  seem  to  rise  to  a 
great  height,  areiasome  places  hare,  and  in  others  covered 
with  ferests.  In  many  places  cultivation  extends  to  a  con- 
siderable height  on  thfir  sides.   Most  of  the  plains  are  irri- 

Sted  and  well  cultivated.  The  rivers  which  traverse  thcra 
ve  a  short  course,  but  supply  abundance  of  water  for  irri- 
gation, and  most  of  them  are  navigable  for  some  miles.  lu 
some  placN  the  plains  are  traversed  by  canals. 

The  country  which  extends  from  C^pc  Avarella  to  tha 
neighbourhood  of  C^pe  James  may  he  considered  as  en- 
tirely covered  with  mountains.  The  rocky  masses  approach 
80  close  to  the  sea  as  to  leave  a  level  traat  aloQg  the 
beach  only  in  a  few  places.  In  its  niunerous  indentations 
a  few  narrow  \'alleys  of  small  extent  occasionally  appear, 
mostly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  But  though  this  counti'y 
(formerly  called  Chiampa)  is  unfit  to  maintain  any  gr«it 
population  alone  tiie  ooost,  the  interior  is  said  to  contain 
much  cultivated  ground,  and  to  be  pretty  well  peopled. 

That  portion  of  Cochin-China  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  mountain-range  constituted  till  lateW  the  principal 
part  of  the  independent  kingdom  of  Camboja.  [Cak- 
BoniA.}  The  southern  portion,  which  is  imperfectly 
known,  consists,  except  near  the  boundary  of  Siam,  of  an 
immense  plain,  which  appears  to  be  formed  of  the  alluvium 
of  the  great  river  by  which  it  is  traversed.  The  shores  and 
the  adjacent  country,  as  far  as  the  tide  ascends,  which  ren- 
ders the  water  of  the  river  salt,  are  covered  with  trees  and 
bushes.  About  thii'ty  miles  from  the  sea  the  ground  begins 
to  he  cultivated,  and  is  exceedingly  fertile.  In  the  interior 
a  great  number  of  fresh-water  lakes  and  swamps  are  said 
to  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  plain. 

Two  large  rivers  traverse  ibis  plain.  The  Sai-^n  or 
Saung,  which  runs  throu^  its  mstem  portion,  has  been 
navigated  by  European  vessel^  as  fer  np  as  the  town  of 
Sui-gon,  but  farther  northward  its  course  is  not  known.  Its 
course  is  said  to  be  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Towards 
its  mouth  it  sends  off  two  or  more  brandies,  which  join  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  great  river  of  Cambt^a,  or  the  Mack- 
haun.  ' 

The  great  river  of  CJamboja.  called  by  the  Burmans 
Maekhaun,  is  probably  that  which  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yun-nan  is  called  Lan-thsang,  and  rises  on  the  high 
table-land  of  Eastern  Asia,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
upper  course  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  In  the  province  of 
Yun-nan  this  river  is  navigable:  %ut  where  it  desrends 
f^om  that  table-land  and  leaves  the  territories  of  China,  it 
breaks  through  an  extensive  mountain-region,  in  which  its 
course,  lying  between  high  and  steep  mountains,  is  fire- 
qnentlv  interrupted  by  rooky  ledges  and  cataracts,  'Where 
its  valley  begins  to  grow  wider,  it  is  said  to  send  off  a 
branch  to  the  right,  yrhixth  Joins  the  Menam.  or  ri\-er  of 
Siam,  between  18*  and  19"  N.  lat.  Its  course  ferther  soudi 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  said  to  send  off  various  lateral  branches, 
which  fertilize  the  counti:yi^;eg{^ 'Rbiilh)iS^4ii^i  and 
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then  re-unito  with  the  river.  About  ISO  milei  from  its 
mouth  is  the  antient  capital  of  Camboja,  Pontaipret,  to 
which  European  vessels  ascended  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  this  navigation  hEi£  been  discoRtinued.  Some 
distance  below  this  town  the  river  sends  off  to  the  west  and 
south-west  numerous  arms,  which  enclose  and  traverse  an 
extensive  delta,  that  stretches  out  into  the  sea  with  an  acute 
angle.  Most  of  these  arms  are  nav^able  fbr  lai^  river- 
barges  during  the  rainy  season.  To  make  the  navigation 
continuous  throt^h  the  whole  year,  a  canal  was  made  from 
it  in  1820,  which  joins  the  principal  river  some  miles  south 
of  Panompeng,  the  modern  capital  of  Camboja.  The  three 
principal  mouths  of  tlio  Maekhaun  lie  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  delta,  and  are  all  navigable  for  vessels  of  consid«T- 
aole  burden  up  to  tho  capital  of  the  country. 

The  climate  of  the  plain  0/  Cambojft  fsi-einoles  that  of 
Bengal.  The  rainy  seasons  last  from  the  end  of  Mav  or 
the  beginning  of  June  to  September.  In  August  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  79",  at  noon  82", 
and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  80°.  The  climate  of  the 
countries  east  of  the  mountains  is  similar  to  that  of  Coro- 
mandel.  The  mountains  interrupt  the  clouds  brought  by 
the  Bouth-west  monsoon,  and  accordingly  the  dry  season 
prevails  in  that  period :  the  north-east  monsoon  brings  rain. 
The  wet  soason  sets  in  at  the  end  of  October^  and  conti- 
nues until  March.  In  the  greatest  summer-heat  the  thermo- 
meter never  rises  above  103° ;  in  the  noatest  oold  it  never 
Kills  below  57**.  In  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Tonkin,  the  south-west  monsoon  brings  the  rain,  and  the 
wet  season  begins  in  May  and  terminates  in  Augxist.  The 
heat  is  occasionally  very  excessive,  and  the  cold  m  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  very  sharp :  the  weether  is 
often  rendered  unpleasant  by  heavy  fogs,  as  in  Lower 
Bengal.  Typhons  and  hurricanes  race  with  the  utmost 
fUry  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  on  the  adjacent  coasts ; 
more  southward,  especially  below  16*  N.  lat.,  they  are  rarely 
felt ;  and  west  of  Cape  James  the  sea  and  land  are  entirely 
exempt  ttom  them.  They  are  commonly  aecompanied  with 
heavy  and  incessant  nuns;  and  Crawmrd  mentions  that 
after  a  continued  rain  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  sea  in  the  bay 
of  TouroD  was  covered  with  a  stratum  of  fresh  water,  so  that 
the  casks  of  the  vessels  were  filled  with  water  good  enough 
fbr  the  cattle  and  poultry.  All  the  country  seems  to  have 
a  very  healthy  climate,  for  Europeans  as  well  as  for  natives. 

The  iron  mines  of  Tonkin  are  about  six  days'  journey 
from  Cachao,  and  the  gold  and  silver  mines  about  twelve 
days*  journey,  both  in  a  western  direction.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  silver  mines  of  Tonkin  is  estimated  at  about 
213,600  ounces  ;  that  of  the  sold  mines  is  unknown.  Alt 
these  mines  are  worked  by  Chinese :  the  number  of  minora 
is  stated  to  be  between  80,000  and  30,000.  Cochin-China 
u  said  to  have  tin,  which  howsver  is  not  worked. 

Rice,  which  is  the  principal  article  of  food,  is  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Tonkin  and  Cunboja. 
Indian  com,  earth  nuts  {Arae/ut  kypogeea),  and  the  Con- 
volvulus batatas,  are  also  cultivt^.  Ilie  sugar-cane 
is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  coast,  south  of  16*;  much 
s'jgar  of  an  inferior  quality  is  sent  to  China,  and  a  small 
quantity  to  Malacca  and  Singapore.  The  true  cinnamon 
'Laurus  Cirmamomwn)  is  prub^ly  indigenous ;  and  though 
its  bark  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  Ceylon,  it  is  preferred 
by  the  Chinese:  from  250,000lhs.  to  300,OOOlbB.  are  an- 
nually exported  from  Faifo. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  every  where,  and  largely  exported  to 
China,  Where  it  filches  twenty  per  cent  more  tnan  that 
brought  from  Bengal.  Silk  is  in  Tonkin  end  Cochin-China 
a  general  object  of  attention  with  the  peasantry;  that  of 
Tonkin  is  of  better  qualitv,  but  still  mferior  to  that  of 
China.  Tea  of  a  coarse  kina  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  Hu6,  and  called  Hu6  tea.  It  is  largely  used 
by  the  lower  classes. 

Hie  French  missionary,  M.  de  la  Bissachdre,  states  the 
population  of  Cocliin-Chinaat  twenty-two  millions,  of  which 
he  assigns  eighteen  millions  to  Tonkin.  The  French  officers 
at  tho  court  of  Hu4  differed  coasiderobty  in  their  state- 
ments to  Crawftird,  one  estimating  the  population  at  from 
flfteen  to  twenty  millions,  and  another  at  ten  millions.  Craw- 
furd  thinks  all  these  numbers  to  be  considerabW  exagge- 
rated ;  and  according  to  his  calculation,  Cocbin-Oiina  con- 
tains only  ,5,194,000  souls.  But  as  all  authorities  agree  in 
describii^  the  {dain  of  To&kin  as  very  fertile,  and  extremely 
wdl  ouUiTCtad  and  peonled,  the  estimate  of  Ctawftird  seems 
too  Iaw 


The  natives  call  the  eastern  part  of  their  eouctry  Anam, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Chinese  name,  which 
is  Ngan-non.  They  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the 
Chinese  and  Mongols.  Their  language  is  monosyllabic 
and  the  s^niflcation  of  the  words  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
regulated  by  their  accentuation.  But  the  Anamese  Ian  • 
guage  is  totally  different  from  the  Chinese  language.  The 
Chinese  characters  are  only  used  in  printii^ ;  for  common 
purposes  they  use  'Others. 

Ijie  inhabitants  of  Camboja,  who  call  themselves  Kam- 
mer,  constitute  »  different  nation;  they  extend  on  botii 
sides  of  the  river  Maekhaun  to  16°  N.  lat.  They  do  not 
diflor  ftom  the  Anamese  in  their  physical  character,  but, 
according  W  Ctawfurd  and  Dr.  Leyden,  they  speak  a  dif- 
ferent language.  Klaproth  however  thinks  that  it  is  only 
a  dialect  of  the  Anamese.  In  manners,  laws,  religion,  and 
state  of  civilization,  they  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the 
Siamese  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China  Proper. 

On  the  mountain-range  live  two  independent  nations. 
The  Loye  or  Loi  extend  from  Cape  James  at  least  as  far  as 
15"  N.  lot.  Hwy  once  extended  to  tlie  very  ooast,  and  oc- 
cupied all  Chiampa,  but  having  been  expelled  from  it,  they 
reared  into  the  mountain-festnesses.  Their  language 
differs  essentially  both  from  the  Anamese  and  Cambujan. 
To  the  north  of  16"  N.  lat  the  interior  districts  of  the 
mountain-range  ore  occupied  by  another  independent  nation, 
called  Moi,  which  extends  over  a  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween Laos  and  Cochin-China,  about  120  miles  in  length, 
and  from  20  to  30  in  brewitii.  Tliey  are  said  to  be  an  un- 
civilized and  inoffnisive  people.  Vwy  little  is  known  of 
them. 

The  political  division  coincides  nearly  with  the  historical 
division  of  the  country.  Anam,  or  the  eastern  portion,  is 
divided  into  two  provinces — ^Tonkin  the  northern,  and 
Cochin-China  the  southern,  and  the  boundary-line  between 
them,  at  about  19°  N.  lat,  is  nearly  the  .some  line  which 
separated  the  antient  kin^^dom  ctf  Tonkin  from  Coehin- 
Cuina;  only  two  small  provinces  have  been  detached  from 
the  former,  and  added  to  the  latter.  That  portion  of  Cam- 
boja which  has  bem  united  to  Cochin-China  constitutes  a 
province  by  itself. 

1.  Tonkin  or  Tongking  comprehends  the  most  northern 
portion  of  Anam,  or  the  plain  which  extends  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Song-ca,  and  is  bounded  by  the  mountain- 
ranges  within  on  all  sides.  It  is  the  most  fertile  and  most 
populous  portion  of  Cochin-China,  producing  rice,  cotton, 
and  silk,  in  gr^  abundance,  and  exporting  extensively  all 
these  articles.  Its  mountains  abound  in  gold,  silver,  and 
iron.  The  capital,  Cachao  or  Cecho,  called  by  the  natives 
also  Baktban,  is  a  large  towii  with  150,000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  the  banks  <^  the  Song-ca,  about  80  or  90  miles 
tnm  the  sea.  Its  commerce  in  the  products  of  the  country 
is  very  mnaidexable,  espeeially  with  China.  Heon  is  on 
the  aamo  river,  about  18  miles  lower  down;  the  larges* 
junks  come  up  to  this  place. 

2.  Cochin-China  Proper  comprehends  the  coast  from 
about  19°  N.  lat  to  .the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  James. 
The  name  of  Cochin-China  is  not  known  to  the  natives,  and 
was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  who  on  their  arrival 
in  the  country  foimd  that  it  was  called  Koe-chen  or  Cochin 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Cochin  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, they  added  China,  calling  it  as  it  were  Cochin  of  China. 
The  natives  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Dong-traoing  or 
Dang-trong  (L  e.,  uie  interior  or  central  countr>') ;  and  uiey 
call  Tonkin  Dang-ngoai  (the  external  country).  The  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  mountains,  but  towards  the  north 
the  riches  are  separated  by  wide  valleys,  sometimes  ex- 
tending to  raodente  jdains.  which  however  towards  the 
south  grow  narrower,  till  in  the  vicinity  of  C^pe  Pataran 
and  south  of  it  they  become  narrow  glens.  Its  principal 
products  are  sugar,  silk,  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  pepper, 
&&  The  harbours  along  this  coast  are  numerous,  safe, 
and  spacious :  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  small 
towns.  The  capital  is  Hu£,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
country.  The  best  and  moat  frequented  harbour  is  Touron 
or  Han.  To  the  south  of  it  is  the  town  of  Faifo,  with 
from  5000  to  6000  inhabitants,  mostly  Chinese,  who  carry 
on  an  active  trade  with  their  native  country.  The  larg« 
towns  of  Qui-nhon,  Phu-yen,  and  Nhatrang,  are  tiot  visited 
by  Europeans.  The  most  southern  portion  of  Cochin- 
CSiina  Proper  once  formed  a  separate  country,  under  the 
name  of  Chiampa.  r\r\cs\o 
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kingdom  M  Camboja,  only  one  jmovinee  of  it,  Batabui^;, 
having  been  nnited  vith  Siatn.  The  Qiinese  name  of  this 
country  is  Kan-phu-tche,  from  which  Camboia  is  derived. 
Aa  far  83  tMs  country  is  knovn,  it  is  a  level  formed  by  the 
alluvia  of  its  large  rivers,  and  very  fertile  and  veil  cultivated. 
Its  principal  commercial  productioDs  are  rice,  areca-nuts, 
betel,  apices,  and  timber.  It  has  mines  of  iron.  Sai-^n, 
on  the  river  of  tbe  Mime  name,  may  be  considered  as  its 
preiient  capital,  being  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government 
Pontaipret  or  Cambqja,  on  the  Maekhann,  was  antiently 
the  capital,  and  a  very  considerable  town  when  Visited  by 
the  Dutch  in  tiie  seventeenth  century.  Noting  is  known  ttf 
its  present  condition.  Panompeng,  or  Y^lompe,  was  at  a 
later  period  the  tepital,  and  is  still  the  residence  of  the 
nominal  king  of  Camboja ;  it  is  in  a  populous  and  well- 
cultivated  country.  Kan|;-kao  is  about  two  miles  from  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Kang^kao  nver,  which  forms  a  shallow  port ; 
it  has  some  commerce  with  Singapore  and  tbe  countries 
inhabited  by  tbe  Malays.   The  population  is  about  5000. 

The  Cochin-Chinese  have  made  some  progress  in  most  of 
tbe  arts  of  civilized  life.  Barrow  says  that  they  excel  in 
naval  architecture,  and  that  their  row-galleys  for  pleasure 
are  remarkably  fine  vessels;  and  Crawfurd  thiuKs  tlutt 
tbe  lacker-ware  made  in  Tonkin  is  preferable  to  tbat 
of  Japan.  They  manufacture  great  (Quantities  of  coarse 
cotton  and  silk  clotb,  but  both  ore  inferior  to  those  brouKht 
from  China.  I^ir  articles  of  filigree  work  are  equiu  to 
those  of  the  Chinese*  and  their  vessels  of  cast-iron  are  also 
very  good.  As  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  steel,  their  tools  are  not  hard  enough,  and  they 
prefer  tbe  copper  tools  imported  by  the  Chmese.  Fire- 
arras  are  largely  imported  from  Europe.  Thmi  earthen- 
ware is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese. 

The  great  number  of  excellent  harbours  and  valuable 
products  would  seem  calculated  to  attract  foreign  vessels  to 
this  country.  But  after  the  feeble  attempts  of  some  Euro- 
pean nations  to  establi^  a  regular  trade  were  frustrated  by 
the  long  internal  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  com- 
merce of  Cochin-China  was  limited  to  its  intercourse  with 
China.  Since  the  establishment  of  Singapore,  however,  an 
intercourse  has  been  established  with  that  colony,  especially 
by  Chinese  merchants,  and  this  trade  seems  to  be  rapidly 
increasing.  The  commerce  wiUi  China  is  chiefly  limited  to 
the  harbonrs  of  Cachao,  Faifo^  and  Sai-gun,  .in  Cocfain-China, 
and  to  Canton,  Amoy,  Fu-cheou-foo.  and  Ning-po,  in  China. 
In  1822  there  were  employed  in  this  trade,  according  to 
Crawftird,  116  junk^  of  about  20,000  tons.  They  export 
from  Cochin-China  rice,  cotton,  silk,  eagle-wood,  spices, 
and  some  other  articles }  they  import  tea,  the  finer  kinds 
of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  china,  and  some  other  articles  of 
less  importance ;  also  opium  and  English  broad-doth.  From 
Singapore  are  importeu  iron,  fire-arms,  opium,  catechu,  and 
terra  japonica.  Before  1822  this  commerce  employed  a 
shipping  of  4000  tons,  mostly  Chinese  junks ;  but  it  is  now 
certainly  twice  if  not  three  times  as  extensive.  A  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  also  maintained  between  Faifo  and 
Sai-gun,  and  Bang-kok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  which  however 
IS  not  considerable,  as  only  40  or  50  small  junks  are  en- 
gaged in  it.  They  bring  to  Bang-kok  silk,  worked  and  raw, 
matting?  forsails,  &c.,  and  take  in  return  iron,  tobacco,  opium, 
and  some  European  goods.   (Orawfurd;  Barrow;  White.) 

COCHINEAL  is  extremely  rich  in  the  finest  red  colour- 
ing matter,  and  has  been  long  employed  in  seariet  dyeing, 
and  in  the  manu&cture  of  carmine.  [Cakmink.! 

Cochineal  has  been  analyzed  by  Felletier  and  Caventou, 
and  they  find  that  it  contains— 

1.  A  colouring  matter  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
of  carmine,  or  carminium. 

2.  A  peculiar  animal  matter. 

3.  Fatty  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  sther,  and  consiit- 
ing  of  stearine,  oleine,  and  an  odorous  acid. 

4.  Phosphate  of  lime  and  of  potash,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, and  carbonate  of  lime;  ana  potash  combined  with  an 
organic  acid. 

Carminium  was  obtained  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou 
iigesting  oaehineal  in  nther ;  treating  the  residue  repeat- 
edly with  boiling  alcohol,  allowing  it  to  cool ;  treating  the 
dqKwit  formed  with  pure  alcohol,  and  then  adding  a  vo- 
lume e<^ual  to  its  own  of  pure  sulphuric  lether ;  a  deposit  of 
carminium  is  thus  formea. 

The  properties  of  carminium  are  that  it  is  solid,  uncrystal- 
Uiable,  of  a  perfect  red  colour,  fuses  at  104P;  veiy  aoluble 
in  mter,  d^^fly  soluble  in  pure  aleohd,  inioluble  in  aid- 


phnrie  sthei,  and  in  the  V4datile  and  fixed  oiU.  Sulphuna 
acid,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  when  concentrated, 
iodine  and  chlorine,  destroy  carmimum ;  butwhen  diluted, 
the  acids  render  its  colour  brighter.  Nitric  acid,  and  also 
ammonia,  dissolve  it  perfectly.  Alkaline  solutions  added 
to  a  solution  of  carminium  render  it  purple,  but  lime  water 
precipitates  it.  If  gelatinous  alumina  be  added  to  a  sola* 
tion  of  carminium,  these  two  substances  combine,  and  the 
solution  is  completely  decolourized.  The  \kk»  thus  ob- 
tained is  of  a  ve^  fine  red  colour,  but  it  may  be  rendered 
crimson  by  heating  it  in  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  formed. 
The  greater  number  ot  saline  solutionB  pound  into  a  lolit- 
tion  of  carminium  render  it  ^maon;  sulphate  of  lim^ 
protochloride  of  tin,protonitrate  of  mercury,  and  submuriate 
of  lead,  precipitate  it.  When  heated,  carminium  is  decom- 
posed, but  unlike  most  animal  matter,  it  yields  no  ammo- 
nia by  decomposition. 

The  chief  use  of  cochineal  is  the  dyeing  of  scarlet ;  the 
fine  colour  which  it  yields  is  converted  to  this  tint  by  means 
of  chloride  of  tin,  usually  called  muriate  tin,  and  by  the 
dyer,  tin  spirits. 

Tbe  inseot  which  constitutes  cochineal  feeds  chiefly  upon 
the  Cactus  cochenillifora  and  C.  opuntia.  Ilie  female  in- 
sect only  is  collected.  Several  varieties  are  distinguished 
in  commerce,  and  have  different  d^ireea  of  value  attached 
to  them,  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  different  methods  em- 
ployed to  kilt  and  dry  the  insects.  When  dried  they  resemble 
small  grains,  scarcely  so  large  as  a  peppaHSnn.  ovate,  con- 
vex above,  plane  beloT,  tausversely  nirrowed,  externally 
blackish -brown,  but  as  if  dusted  with  a  white  powder, 
light,  friable,  the  internal  substance  coiuittiDg  of  ex- 
tremely small  grains,  obscurely  purple,  but  when  reduced 
to  powder,  of  a  rich  purple.  Inodorous,  but  with  a  bitter- 
sweet aerid  taste.  They  impart  to  water  or  alcohol  by 
digestion  an  intensely  red  colour.  The  colouring  [nincipla 
is  termed  carmine. 

Adulterations  are  effected  either  by  mixing  old  infeots 
consisting  of  tbe  mere^kin,  or  grains  artificially  jHvpMed, 
with  the  genuine. 

Cochineal  has  hitherto  been  employed  mostly  as  a  co- 
louring material,  either  of  tinctures,  or  of  other  things, . 
the  nature  of  which  it  i»  wished  to  di^ise ;  but  lately  it 
has  been  stated  to  possess  diuretic  Mid  antiqmsmodie 
powers,  and  to  be  iiaenil  in  portusus,  or  hooping  cough.  Ita 
claim  to  this  chwaeter  requires  yet  to  be  estaBUihed  by 
fiirther  evidence.  Snne  well-authenticated  cases  are  re- 
corded of  tke  utility  a  tincture  of  cochineal  in  dose*  of 
half  a  drachm  or  more  twice  a-day  in  removing  or  mid- 
gating  tic-doloureux,  or  neuralgia  mciei  douloureux. 

COCHINEAL  TRADE.  (French,  CoehemUe;  Ger- 
man, Koschenilje;   Dutch,  Conchmi^e;  Italian,  Cneei- 

X"<i;  Spanish,  CocMmlla,  Grana;  Portuguese,  CocfU' 
;  Russia,  Korusenet.)  Previous  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Spanish  American  provinces  almost  all  the  trade  in  cochi- 
neal with  the  dififerent  markets  of  Europe  was  carried  on 
through  Spain,  and  chiefly  through  Cadis ;  but  since  Hat 
event,  and  the  consequent  remo'nd  of  the  shackles  which 
restricted  the  trade  of  Mexico,  it  has  taken  a  more  lutural 
course,  and  the  markets  of  consumption  are  supplied  with 
cochineal  eithn  direct  flrom  tbe  places  of  production,  at  from 
neighbouring  stations*  to  which  the  article  has  found  Its 
way  in  the  natural  course  of  eommeroe.  Re^Hresenting  a 
considerable  value  in  a  small  bulk,  cochineal  is  frequently 
used,  with  great  convenience  to  merchants,  as  a  medium 
for  making  remittances,  and  henoe  the  comparattvdy 
circuitous  route  by  wfaidi  the  greater  part  of  it  reaches 
the  places  of  ultimata  consumption.  The  trade  in-  this 
article  carried  on  l^  this  country  in  each  year  from  1837  to 
1835  has  been:— 


Inportad. 

CotiimpHoa. 

1687 

■  • 

380*722lbB. 

..  145,7S6lbs.  .. 

171,325lbs. 

188S 

258,032 

..  153,109 

147.819 

1829 

288.456 

..  153,738 

127.954 

1830 

316,589 

..  100,059 

182,217 

1831 

224.371 

168,329 

134,222 

1832 

388,478 

..  138,270 

166,900 

1833 

359,381 

..  130,732 

178,246 

1834 

410,387 

..  255,490 

139,860 

1835 

418,320 

..  352,023 

162,596 

Of  the  quantih  imported  in  1835,  two  thirds  <M:278,993ri«. 
eame  by  way  of  ^British  Wfl^Ji;^  ^l^dQ^t^^^fliea. 
byvayoftheUnhedBtalMofjfina^  7Sinbi.«tai» 
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rious  OMmtrwH  in  Europe,  among  vhidi  Spun  wm  not 
included;  3l831bLfroni  Cuba:  and  87J72llw.  dinot  ftom 
the  eountriee  of  production,  llexioo  and  Guatemala.  Of 
the  qiiantity  exported  in  the  same  year,  Russia  took  from 
OS  112>854lbfl.;  Turkey,  6S.339lbs.;  India,  64.178lbs.; 
China,  23.284lbs. ;  Oermany.  37.992lbs.;  Hol1aQd,22.5641bs. ; 
Fiaaee,  10,315lbs.;  Italy,  13,893IbB.;  other  European 
ooua tries,  12,032lbs.;  and  Egypt,  15721b8.  The  present 
price  (NoT^  1836)  in  the  Ijondon  market  runs,  according 
to  quality,  from  6:  Gd.  to  8i.  9d.  per  lb.,  exclusive  of  the 
duty:  this  duty  was  reduced  in  1825  from  2f.  6d.  per  lb.  to 
4d.  per  lb.  when  brought  from  British  possessions,  and 
Is.  per  lb.  when  from  fbreign  countries :  a  further  reduction 
was  made  in  1826  to  one-half  these  rates,  at  whidi  the 
duty  remains  at  present. 

COCHLTCEIiA.  [Helicid*.] 

COCHUC'OPA.  rHELiciDA.] 

COCHUrOMA.  rHELiciDJ!.] 

OOCHLODl'NA.  [Helicid&] 

COCHLODONTA.  [Helicid*.] 

COCHLO'GENA.  [Hbucidjb.] 

COCHLOHY'DRA.  [HBLiCiDa.] 

COCHLO'STYLA.  [Helicid«.] 

COCK.  [Poultry.] 

COCK  OF  THE  ROCK.  [PipaAnjB.] 

COCK  OF  THE  WOOD.  [Capebcailmb.] 

COCKATOO.  [PsiiTACiDiK.] 

COCHRANE,  CAPTAIN  JOHN  DUNDAS,  R.N., 
distinguished  himself  by  travelling  on  foot  in  a  very  eccen- 
tric manner  through  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
afterwords  through  Russia  and  Siberia,  to  the  extremity  of 
Kamtchatka.  (See  *  Narrative  of  a  Pedestrian  Jouniey 
durough  Russia  and  Siberian  Tartary,  from  the  Frontiers 
of  Chma  to  the  Frozen  Sea  and  Kamtchatka,*  8  vols.  Svo. 
Lond.,  1824.)  He  subsequently  engaged  in  some  of  the 
mining  companies  in  the  New  World,  and  died  in  Colom- 
tata  at  a  time,  it  is  said,  when  he  was  contemplating  a  jour- 
ney on  foot  Uirough  the  whole  of  South  Ameiica.  He  tells 
us  in  his  book,  that  in  January,  1820,  immediately  before 
he  began  his  ioumey  to  Russu,  he  made  an  offer  of  his 
.  serrtces  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the  course  of 
the  Niger,  but  this  offer  was  declined  by  Government.  His 
object,  when  he  left  London  ibr  St.  Petersburg,  was  to 
travel  round  the  globe,  aa  nearly  as  can  be  done  by  land, 
crossing  from  Northern  Asia  to  America  at  Beliring's 
Straits.  '  I  also,'  he  adds,  '  determined  to  perform  taa 
journey  on  foot,  for  ihe  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  my 
finances  allowed  of  no  other.*  But  at  the  seaport  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul's,  at  the  end  of  the  Kamtchatkan  pe- 
ninsula, he  became  enamoured  ct  a  young  lady  of  the 
eountry.  and  his  marrig^  together  with  some  other  circum- 
stances, induced  him  to  return  to  England,  whither  he 
brought  his  wife.  The  eccentricities  of  this  most  hardy 
and  mde&tigable  traveler  flrequently  apivoach  to  insanity, 
but  his  book  is  amusing  from  its  oddness,  and  not  destitute 
of  curious  informatian  oonoeniing  countxies  rarely  visited 
by  Buropeans. 

COCK-PIT,  the  niune  for  the  theatre  or  area  in  which 
game-cocib  are  made  to  fight  their  battles.  The  sittings 
of  his  Majesty's  pri^-y  council  at  Westminster  are  usually 
held  in  a  room  which,  being  th«  site  of  what  was  fcHrmerly 
the  cock-pit  belonging  to  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  still  bears 
the  name.  In  a  man-of-war  the  name  of  cock-pit  is  ^iven 
to  a  plactt  on  the  lower  deck,  where  there  are  subdivisions 
or  partitioQa  far  the  purser,  the  surgeon,  and  his  mates. 

COCK'S-COMB.  [Cbumia.] 

COCK'8-FOOT  GRASS,  a  twtennid  agricultural  plant, 
the  Dachflu  glomerata  of  botanists,  of  a  coarse,  harsh,  wiry 
texture,  but  capable  of  growing  on  the  most  exposed  barren 
sandy  places,  and  yielding  a  valuable  food  for  sheep  very 
eariy  in  the  spring,  befbre  its  young  leaves  have  had  time 
to  become  tough. 

COCKATRICE.  One  of  the  names  by  v^ich  the  Basi- 
lisk was 'known.  'Many  opinions'  says  Dr.  Thomas 
Browne,  in  his  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  *  are  passant  con- 
cerning the  basilisk,  or  little  king  of  serpente,  commonly 
Milled  the  Cockairice :  some  affirming,  others  denying,  most 
doubting,  the  relations  made  hereof.***That  such  an  animal 
there  is,  if  we  evade  not  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and 
human  writers,  we  cannot  salUy  deny.*  This  is  very  true, 
■nd  it  is  equally  tnw  that  the  alleged  geneialxm  of  the 
fcMilitk,  or  eoekatrioe,  and  th«  powots  atb&uted  to  it  in 
HtiMl  tidMb  irere  the       lidicttloiia  ftUes. 


Of  baoiiskSiOroockatriees,  there  won  said  to  be  Uine,if 
not  four  kinds.  One  speoies  burned  up  whatever  they  ap- 
proached,— a  sort  of  breathing  upases,  they  made  a  desert 
wherever  they  went,  for  every  thing  animal  and  vegeuble 
withered  before  them ;  a  second  were  a  kind  of  waudcring 
Medusa's  heads,  and  their  look,  like  Vathek's  eye,  caused 
an  instant  horror,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
death  ;*  the  touch  of  a  third  caused  the  flesh  to  &11  from 
tiie  bones  of  the  wretched  animal  with  which  they  came  in 
contact ;  and  a  fourth,  a  concentration  of  evil,  was  said  to 
be  i^roduced  from  the  eggs  of  extremely  old  cocks  (ova  cen- 
toTuna),  hatched  under  toads  or  serpents.  There  are  au- 
thors who  maintain  that  this  parentage  did  not  belong  ex- 
clusively to  one  kind  only,  but  that  it  was  the  origin  of  the 
whole  infernal  brood. 

The  Greek  word  PoaiXtffvoc  is  often  translated  in  Latin 
by  the  word  Segulug.  Whan  mention  is  made  of  these 
banlisks,  or  cockatrices,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nothing 
appears  to  occur  in  the  sacred  volume  beyond  words  ex- 
pressive of  a  very  poisonous  and  deleterious  serpen^  in- 
tended, in  the  opinion  of  many  oonunentatora,  to  iyp^  sin, 
misery,  destruction,  God's  judgments,  and  the  principle  of 
evil,  or  Anti-Christ.  Thus,  in  Psalm  xcL  13,  it  is  written 
'super  aspidem  et  basiliscum  ambulabis,'  which  in  the  old 
quarto  Bible,  'imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker, 
printer  to  the  King's  most  excellent  M^jestie,  1615,*  is 
translated,  'Thou  shalt  walke  upon  the  lion  and  aspe,'  and 
in  the  more  modern  editions,  'Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the 
lion  and  adder.'  In  the  '  Booke  of  Common  Prayer,*  by 
the  same  printer  (Robert  Barker),  1613,  the  passage  stands 
'  Hiou  shalt  goe  upon  the  Uon  and  adder,*  and  so  in  the  more 
modem  editions.  Again,  Proverbs  xxiiL  32,  speakiiw  of  the 
abuse  of  the  wine-cup, '  Mordebit  ut  coluber  et  sicut  Regius 
venena  diffimdet,'  wuch  in  the  old  edition  above  alluded  to 
is  rendered,  '  In  the  aid  thereof,  it  will  bite  Uke  a  serpent 
and  hurt  like  a  cockatrice,'  and,  in  the  modem  version, 
*  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder.*  So  Isaiah  xiv.  29,  *Ne  Issteris,  etc.,  de  radicc 
enim  colubri  ^edietur  Regulus,*  etc.,  in  the  old  quarto, 
'Rejoyce  not  (thou  whole  Palestina)  because  the  rod  of 
him  that  did  beate  thee  is  broken:  for  out  of  y*  serpents 
roote  shal  come  forth  a  cockatrice,  and  the  mat  thereof 
shall  bee  a  fiery  flying  serpent :'  and  lix.  5,  speaking  of  the 
wicked,  'Ovaaspidis  rumpunt  et  telas  aranearum  texunt; 
qui  coniederit  de  ovis  ejus  morietur,  et  quod  fructum  erit, 
crumpet  in  Regulum:'  in  the  old  quarto,  'They  hatch 
cockatrice  e^es,  and  weave  the  spiders  webbe :  he  that 
eateth  of  their  eg^s  dteth,  and  that  which  is  trod  upon 
breaketh  out  into  a  serpent,'  which  the  commentator  thus 
explains,  'Whatsoever  cometb  from  them  is  poison  and 
bnngeth  death.  They  are  profitable  to  no  purpose.'  The 
present  edUion  reads,  'Thmr  hatch  eockatriee  eggs  and 
weave  the  spider's  web :  he  that  eateth  of  thrir  eggs  dieth, 
and  that  which  is  crushed  breaketh  out  into  a  viper.'  Also 
Jeremiah  viii.  17,  'Ecce  ego  mittam  vobis  serpentes  Regu- 
los,  etc.,'  which  the  sameold  editicm  rentbrs.  'For  behold 
I  will  send  serpents  and  cockatrices  among  you,  which  will 
not  bee  charmed:  and  they  shall  sting  you,  saith  the  Lord  ;* 
which  the  commentator  explains  as  follows :  '  God  thrcat- 
neth  to  send  the  Babylonians  among  them,  who  shall  utterly 
destroy  them  in  such  sort  as  by  no  meanns  th^  shall 
escape.'  The  modern  edition  scarcely  varies  from  the  old 
quarto,  except  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  '  bite '  for 
'sting.' 

These  baailiskB  were  called  kings  of  serpents,  because  all 
other  dragons  and  snakes,  behaving  hke  good  subjects,  and 
wisely  not  wishmg  either  to  be  burnt  up,  or  struck  dead, 
or  to  have  their  flesU  ftll  from  their  bones,  although  they 
were  in  fiiU  fbast  upon  the  most  delicious  prey,  were  sup- 
posed, the  moment  th^  heard  the  distant  msg  of  their 
king,  to  turn  tail  in  a  sauee  qui  peui  style,  leaving  the  sole 
enjoyment  of  the  banquet  to  the  royal  monster. 

Of  the  antient  pro&ne  writers,  Aristotle,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, says  nothmg  about  the  wonders  of  the  cockatrice 
but  Pliny,  who  dearly  loved  a  fable,  mentions  the  bast- 
lisk  more  than  once:  thus  (Hist.  Nat.  book  viii.  c  21,  and 
book  xxix.  c.  4)  he  enters  at  length  into  its  deadly 
attributes,  and  records  the  praises  with  which  magidaoa 
celebrate  the  efficacy  of  its  blood,  which  was  considered  an 
admirable  antidote  aniinst  sorcery  (veneQcia).  Diosco- 
rides,  Galen,  Solinus,  JEhan,  and  others,  are  eloquent  tipon 
*  Luly  Am*,  in  mmww  to  Biebwd's  ob 
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bmlida,  u  are  Avieenin,  0»riin»»  SAhger,  and  many 
more. 

BroTDe  (PiMudothxia)  is  of  opinion  that  vhat '  we  tuI- 
^rly  eall  a  cockatrice,  and  wherein  (but  under  a  different 
name)  we  intend  a  formal  identity  and  adequate  oonceptton 
•with  the  basilisk,  is  not  the  basilisk  of  the  ancients,  whereof 
such  vonders  are  deUvered.  ¥<a  this  of  ours  is  eeneraliy 
described  with  legs,  wings,  a  serpentine  and  winding  fait 
and  a  erist  or  comb  somewhat  like  a  cock-  hut  the  hasi- 
isk  of  elder  times  was  a  proper  kind  of  serpent,  not  above 
three  palms  long,  as  some  account ;  and  differenced  firom 
other  SCTpents  by  advancing  his  head,  and  some  white 
nmrks  orcoTonatyspoti  upon  the  oTown;  as  All  authentic 
vriters  han  deltvered.*  The  fidloving  is  Pliny's  descrip- 
tion {Hi^.Nat.  viii  21).  After  statii^  that  the  basilisk, 
like  the  beast  catoblepas,  slaya  with  its  eye,  he  proceeds 
*  The  Cjnrenaic  province  produces  him  of  the  greatness  of 
not  more  than  twelve  fingers,  and  remarkable  for  a  white 
spot,  like  a  diadem,  on  his  beaid.  He  driveB  away  all  iwr- 
pents  1^  his  hissing,  nor  does  he  impel  his  body  like  the 
rest  by  a  multiplied  flexion,  but  advances  lofty  and  upright 
fcelsus  et  erectus  in  medio).  He  kills  the  shrubs,  not  only 
by  contact,  but  by  breathing  on  them,  scorches  up  the 
green  herb,  and  splitfl  the  rocks:  such  power  of  evil  is 
there  in  him.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  if  killed  by  a 
spear  from  on  horseback,  the  power  of  the  poison  con- 
ducted through  the  weapon  killed  not  only  the  rider,  but 
the  fame  also.*  TothisLoeuialladBsinuuaelinei: — 

QaU  f»dMt  BiMri  buiUMW  MipUl  BUul 
TmiiMtuttii  1  Teknc  cnrrit  per  tela  tbmbdb, 
Inndhqw  muom.' 

Such  a  prodigy  was  not  likely  to  he  passed  over  in  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  Accordingly  we  find  that  a  good 
man  (vir  quidam  justus)  going  to  a  fountain  in  the  d^rt 
suddenly  beheld  a  biuilisk.  He  immediately  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  a  pious  appeal  to  the  Deity,  laid 
the  monster  dead  at  his  feet  A  somewhat  similar  miracle 
is  related  of  the  abbot  St.  John,  who,  by  prayer,  slew  a 
basilisk  that  lay  hid  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  and  re- 
duced the  monks  of  a  monastery  built  by  him  to  the 
i^rcateet  distress  fbr  want  of  water.   Leo  IV.,  by  a  similar 

£'  ie^,  is  nid  to  have  dolivered  Rome  from  a  baaUisk  whose 
reath  afllieted  the  inhabitants  with  a  teR3>le  pestilence  in 
bis  pontificate. 

Jons  ton  ennrnemtes  the  attributes  of  the  basilisk  in 
silence^  till  he  comes  to  its  alleged  power  of  annihOating 
with  the  eye;  when  he  aa^ly  remarks,  'Intuitu  inten- 
mere  vix  crediderim,  quis  emm  primus  vidisaetf  '  I  would 
scarcely  believe  that  it  kills  with  its  look,  for  who  first 
could  have  seen  it?*  The  worthy  physician  was  not  aware 
that  those  who  went  to  hunt  the  basilisk  of  this  sort,  took 
with  them  a  mirror  which  reflected  back  the  deadly  glare 
upon  its  author  and,  by  a  kind  of  poetical  jaMieOb  alow  the 
basilisk  with  its  own  weapon. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Browne,  who  treats  most  of 
the  fables  about  the  basilisk  with  contempt*  is  still  un- 
able  to  resist  the  story  of  its  killing  with  the  eye.  We 
think  ve  oan  traea  a  little  of  the  sympathetio  theory  main- 
tained by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  otlurs,  in  the  fbllowing 
passafK :  '  Aceordii^  to  ttie  doctrine  of  the  antients,  men 
still  affirm  that  it  ktlleth  at  a  distance,  Uwt  it  poisoneth  b^ 
the  tne,  and  by  priority  of  vision.  Now  that  deleterious  it 
may  be  at  some  distance,  and  destnutive  without  corporal 
oontiaetion,  what  nncertainty  soevw  there  be  in  the  effect, 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  relation.  For  if  plagues 
or  pestilential  atoms  have  been  conveyed  in  the  air  from 
different  regions ;  if  men  at  a  distance  have  infected  each 
other;  if  the  sIumIows  of  some  trees  be  noxious;  if  tor- 
pedoes deliver  their  opium  at  a  distance,  and  stupify  beyond 
tiiemsdves ;  we.  cannot  reasonably  deny  that  (besides  our 
gross  and  restrained  poisons,  requiring  cmt^^ty  imto  their 
actions)  there  vm  proceed  fnm  sulmUer  seeds  mote  agile 
emanations,  whifm  contenu  those  laws,  and  invade  at  a 
distance  unexpected.  That  thia  voiaiation  shooteth  from 
the  eve^  and  that  this  way  a  basilisk  may  empoison,  al- 
though thus  much  be  not  agreed  upon  by  authors,  some 
imputing  it  unto  the  breath,  others  unto  tlu  bite,  it  is  not 
a  thing  impossible.  For  eyes  receive  oflensive  impressions 
from  their  objects,  and  may  have  inflnencee  destrueKve  to 
each  other.  ?or  the  visible  species  of  things  strike  not 
our  senses  immaterially,  hut,  streaming  in  corporal  raies,  do 
carrr  with  then  the  qnalitiaa  of  th«  objaet  ikon  vhoice 


they  flow,  and  the  medium  through  which  they  pass.  Tbnai 
through  a  green  or  red  glass,  all  things  we  behold  appear 
of  the  same  colours ;  thus,  sore  eyes  affect  those  which  are 
sound,  and  themselves  also  by  reflexion,  as  will  happen  to 
an  inflamed  eye  tiiat  beholds  itself  long  in  a  glass ;  thsu 
is  fascination  made  out ;  and  thus  also  it  is  not  impossible 
what  is  affirmed  of  this  animal ;  the  risible  raies  of  their 
eyes  carrying  forth  the  subtilest  portion  of  their  poison, 
which,  received  by  the  eye  of  man  ot  beast,  infecteth  first 
tho  brain  and  is  from  thence  communicated  unto  the  heart' 

But  if  the  author  of  the  'Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Com- 
mon Errors'  here  shows  something  of  the  lingering  look 
with  which  most  men  regard  received  prejudices,  he  makes 
amends  by  declaring  war  against  the  story  of  the  mode  of 
the  cockatrice's  production.  *  As  for  the  generation,*  says 
he,  *  of  the  baaihak,  that  it  proceedeth  from  a  cock's  egg 
hatched  under  a  tind  or  ^erpent,  it  is  a  conceit  as  mon- 
strous OS  the  brood  itself.*  Jonston,  who  appears  to  r^ord 
with  a  proper  horror  most  of  the  nefitrious  proceedings  of 
the  cockatrice,  treats  this  part  of  the  subject  quite  |vofes~ 
sionally.  '  (^uomodo,'  remonstrates  the  sage  doctor  of  me- 
dicine, '  formari  a  gallo  intra  ovum  possit  cum  utero  des- 
tituatur  non  video.  It  is  supposed  that  this  idea  took  its 
rise  from  an  Egyptian  tradition  conceminf^  tho  ibis;  'for 
an  opinion  it  was  of  that  nation,  that  the  {bis  hfsdine  upon 
serpents,  that  venomous  food  so  inquinates  their  ovul  con- 
ceptions, or  eggs  within  their  bodies,  that  they  sometimes 
came  forth  in  serpentine  shapes ;  and  therefore  they  alwaiea 
brake  their  eg^  nor  woulu  they  endure  the  bird  to  sit 
upon  them.'  (Browne.)  Baptista  Porta  is  of  opinion  that 
if  a  hen*s  egg  be  {ilaced  in  a  ditch  full  of  serpents,  cotrup- 
tion  (tabes),  arsenic,  and  other  poisons,  it  will  produce  an 
animal  noxious  to  the  sight  and  touch :  at  tht>  same  time 
he  puts  the  experimentalist  on  his  guard,  lest  in  trying  to 
produce  this  animal  he  might  (like, Frankenstein)  give 
oirth  to  a  creature  that  would  do  him  a  mischief. 

But  what  was  to  attack  this  terrible  and  unapproai  liable 
monster?  There  is  an  old  saying  'that  every  thing 
hath  its  enemy;'  and  the  cockatrice  quailed  before  the 
weasel  (Pliny,  Solinus,  and  others.)  The  basilisk  might 
look  di^en,  the  weasel  cared  not;— in  he  went  lo  the 
scratch.  When  it  came  to  biting,  the  affair  became  more 
serious;  but  the  weasel  ietired  for  a  moment  to  eat  some 
rue,  which,  of  course,  was  the  only  plant  the  hasiliaks 
could  not  wither,  and  was  always  growii^  where  tfaey  la^ 
returned  to  die  charge,  and  never  left  the  enemy  tOl  he 
was  stretched  dead  befbre  him.  So  that  when  men  fhund 
out  the  den  (tf  a  basilisk,  they  had  only  to  turn  in  a  weasel 
and  the  thing  was  done.  Tm  monster,  too,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  irregular  way  in  which  he  entered  the  world,  was 
supposed  to  have  a  great  antipathy  to  a  cock ;  and  well  he 
might  fbr,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  cock  crow,  he  expired. 
Hus  we  learn  from  ^lian ;  and  African  travellers,  conse- 
quently, carried  with  them  the  *  bird  of  dawning*  as  a 
specific  against  cockatrices. 

The  basilisk  was  of  some  use  after  death.  Thus  we 
read  that  its  carcase  was  suspended  in  the  Temple 
of  Apollo,  and'  in  private  houses  as  a  sovereign  remedy 
^inst  spiders'  webs,  and  that  it  was  also  hung  up  in  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  for  which  reasm  no  swallow  ever  dared 
to  enter  the  sacred  place. 

The  reader  will,  we  apprehend,  this  time,  have  *  supped 
Aill  *  of  absardities,  hnt  still  we  can  imagine  his  anxiety  to 
know  what  a  cockatrice  was  like.  We  therefore  subjoin 
from  Aldrovandns,  in  whose  work  he  will  Itnd  two  othors 
made  out  of  skates  (Raia),  a  couple  of  figures,  one  of  which 
he  seems  to  owe  to  Car^n,  and  the  other  to  Gravinus.  In 
both  it  will  be  seen  that 


■  What  Mam^d  hi*  liwd 
na  HkcDMsirfa  kiaglf  motrm  h»A  em.' 
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[BBiilitcu*.  live  Regultu.OreTint.] 

In  thew  cuts  viU  be  seen  an  example  of  the  '  Somnia 
portentaque  Thessala,'  vhich  have  vanished  before  the 
light  ot  science.  [B&silisk.] 

COCKER,  EDWARD.  Thit  writer,  whose  name  is  so 
mAl  known  in  En^and,  was  bom  about  1631,  as  appears 
from  the  inscription  to  one  of  the  portraits  cited  by  Granger 
in  his  Biograpnical  History  of  England.  He  was  an  en- 
graver, and  a  teacher  of  writing  and  aritlimetic.  He  is 
said  to  have  published  fourteen  books  of  exercises  in  pen- 
muiship,  some  of  them  on  silver  plates.  One  of  these  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  namely,  *  Daniel's  Copy  Book,  &c.  &c. 
Ingraven  by  Edward  Cocker,  Philomath.  London,  1664.' 
The  matter  of  these  exercises  in  penmanship  consists  in 
great  part  of  descriptions  of  hell-flre,  with  fiends  (or  some- 
thing very  Uke  them)  in  flourishes.  We  have  also  '  Cocker's 
Urania,  or  the  Scholar's  Delight,'  without  date;  and 
*  Cocker**  Miwals,  or  the  Muses*  Spring  Garden,*  London, 
1694  (either  a  late  edition*  or  a  postnumous  work).  Cocker 
died  before  1677.  and  certainly  Uter  than  1671. 

Hw  cdebrated  work  on  arithmetic  was  not  published  by 
Cocker  himself^  but  as  described  in  the  following  title- 
page: — '  Cocker's  Arithmetic:  being  a  plain  and  iamiliar 
metliod*  suitable  to  the  meanest  capacity  for  the  fuH  under- 
standing of  tlut  incomparable  art,  as  it  is  now  taught  by  the 
ablest  schoolmasters  in  Ci^  and  Country.  Compos'd  by 
Edward  Cocker,  late  practitioner  in  the  arts  of  Writing, 
Arithmetick,  and  Engraving.  Being  that  so  long  since 
promised  to  the  world.  Perused  and  published  by  John 
Hawkins,  Writing  Master  near  St.  Geoi^'s  Church  in 
Southwark,  by  the  Author's  correct  copy,  and  commended 
to  the  world  by  many  eminent  Mathematicians  and  Writing 
Huten  in  and  near  London.*  The  first  edition  was  in 
1677 ;  the  fourth  in  1698 ;  the  Uurty-aeoenth  in  1720.  We 
have  never  seen  the  first  edition :  there  is  no  copy  of  any 
edition  either  in  the  British  Uiueum.  the  libraries  of  the 
Royal  Society  or  London  Institution,  or  (so  far  as  the  old 
catalogues  go)  in  that  of  Sion  College,  or  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  at  Sdinbiu^h.  We  have  copied  the  title-page 
Irom  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  37th  edition,  being  the  only 
one  we  ever  saw  exposed  for  sale  in  London. 

Cocker's  Arithmetic  was  the  first  which  entirely  excluded 
all  demonstration  and  reasoning,  and  confined  itself  to  com- 
mercial questions  only.  This  was  the  secret  of  its  extensive 
circulation.  There  is  no  need  of  describii^  it ;  for  so  closely 
have  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  subsequent  school  treatises  been 
modelled  upon  it,  that  as  large  a  sroportion  of  our  retulers 
would  be  able  immediately  to  turn  to  any  in  Cocker, 
■nd  to  guess  piethr  nearly  what  they  wouM  find  there. 
Svery  method  smee  nia  time  has  been  'according  to  Cocker.* 


There  are  two  other  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Cocker, 
and  both  pablisbed  by  the  same  John  Hawkins.  (1.)  De- 
cimal Arithmetic  accompanied  by  Artificial  Arithmetio 
(logarithnu)  and  Algebraical  Arithmetic:  Lrnidon,  1684 
and  1685.  (2.)  Coekw's  English  Dictionary,  the  second  edi- 
tion of  which  bears  date  London,  171.').  Now,  since  in  1677 
Cocker  had  been  dead  some  time,  «8  appears  by  Hawkins's 
preface  to  the  Arithmetic,  and  sIlxco  Kersey's  Algebra,  on 
which  Cocker's  is  professedly  founded,  was  published  in 
1673,  it  will  appear  only  just  possible  that  (Jocker  could 
have  lived  to  have  written  this  work.  Amin,  the  Arithme- 
tic was  written  by  a  person  who  understood  lAtin,  as  proved 
by  apt  quotations  from  Oughtred  and  Gemma  Frisius :  the 
Decimal  Arithmetio  is  entirely  without  quotations,  though 
abounding  in  subjects  on  wluch  the  author  of  the  Arith- 
metic might  be  expected  to  quote.  Lastly,  to  the  prefctce  oi 
the  Decimal  Arithmetio  is  annexed  a  very  dumsy  attempt 
at  a  cipher,  which  seems  utterly  unmeaning,  unless  it  be 
considered  as  wrapping  up  a  oon&sidon  of  authcH^ip.  De- 
ciphered, it  is  as  fiufows :— '  Amico  suo  amautissimo  Johanni 
Perkes,  Ptochotrophii  Fohliensis  in  Comitatu  Wigomiensi 
ludimagistro.  Sir,  if  you  pleas  to  bestow  some  of  your  spare 
hours  in  perusing  the  following  treatise,  you  will  then  be 
the  better  able  to  judg  how  I  have  spent  mine,  and  if  my 
paines  therein  may  be  profitable  to  the  publick  I  have  my 
wish,  but  if  not,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  now  indeed  I  do  say 
so.  Sir,  I  am  your  humble  servant  John  Hawkins.*  From 
all  that  precedes  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  Hawkins, 
being  in  possession  uf  Cocker's  papers,  and  finding  the 
Arithmetic  a  successful  work,  pubUshed  others  of  his  own  in 
Cocker's  name,  perhaps  with  some  assistance  from  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  latter.  ' 

COCKERMOUTH,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  mar- 
ket town  in  the  west  division  of  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land. The  township  is  in  the  parish  of  Brigham,  in  the 
word  of  Allerdale  above  DerwenL  Before  t£e  alterations 
effected  by  the  Reform  Act,  it  was  co-extensive  with  the 
borough ;  but  the  borough,  since  the  enlargement  of  its 
boundary,  includes,  besides  the  township  of  CJockermouth, 
those  of*^  Brigham,  Bridekirk,  Papcastle,  Eaglesfield,  and  a 
pOTtion  of  the  township  of  Doveiiby.  The  town  is  25  miles 
S.W.  from  Carlisle,  and  299  N.N.W.  from  London.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  position  on  the  river  Cocker,  at  the 
point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Derwent.  The  Cocker  flows 
from  Buttermere-water,  and  after  passing  throu^  Crum- 
mock- water,  divides  the  town  of  Cockermouth  into  two  equal 
parts  which  communicate  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  Derwent, 
afler  it  has  received  the  Cock»,  is  also  crowed  ^  a  handsome 
bridge,  erected  in  1822,  at  a  cost  of  3000/.  The  township 
occupies  the  site  of  the  antient  barony  of  AUenlale.  The 
ruins  of  the  castle  which  formerly  was  the  baronial  seat  of 
the  lords  of  Allerdale,  and  now  the  property  <^  the  earl  of 
Egtemont,  stand  on  the  brow  of  a  bold  eminence  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  though  the  Norman  ar- 
chitecture of  the  remaining  walls,  which  are  of  prodigious 
thickness,  appears  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
area  enclosed  by  the  outer  walls  consists  <tf  two  courts. 
Beneath  the  gateway  between  them  are  two  deep  and 
vaulted  dungeons  capable  of  containing  100  prisoners: 
and  under  a  building  in  the  larger  court  is  a  spacious 
diamber  with  a  vaulted  roitf  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
single  octagonal  pillar.  Lysons,  in  their  *  Magna  Britannia,* 
give  a  detailed  description  and  a  drawing  of  this  castle 
(vol.  Cumberland,  p.  44.  See  also  Brayley  and  Britton's 
Beauties  qf  EngloBd),  It  was  occupied  by  the  parliament 
army  during  the  civil  war  in  1648,  and  sustained  a  month's 
si^  by  the  royalists.  Sinoe  XhoX  time  it  has  gradually 
been  decaying,  and  is  now  habitable  only  in  a  small  part. 
Among  the  antiquities  which  have  been  found,  is  a  font  of- 
green-coloured  stone,  inscribed  with  Runic  and  Saxon  cha- 
racters. It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  to  the  north  of 
the  town  is  a  tumulus  called  Foot  Hill,  and  to  the  west 
the  rampart  and  ditch  of  a  Roman  camp.  Cockermouth 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  an  agricultural  district,  and  has  a 

Sromenade  a  mile  in  length  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent, 
ut  the  streets  in  some  {Ktrts  are  narrow  and  confined.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  nlague  in  1677  was  fatal  to  nearly  200  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  number  of  houses  in  1834  was  1002. 
They  are  chiefly  of  stone,  with  roo&  of  slate,  but  only  a 
few  are  of  the  better  class.  The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  but  the  streets  are  .deficient  in  lighu  and 
foot-pftvementi^  end  th£>l^i(iif^>ikt^MiUW^ilk^taoe  ex- 
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dibits  no  dispontion  fbr  improTement  The  tovn-houBe, 
called  Moot  Hall,  is  the  only  building  worthy  of  particular 
nouce. 

The  population  in  1831  was  4536,  of  whom  2111  were 
males,  and  2425  females.  There  were  then  128  families 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  623  families  employed  in 
trade,  manufactures,  and  manual  laboiu*.  The  population  of 
the  borough,  enlai^ed  as  stated  above,  is  6022.  Cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen  &brics  are  manufkctured ;  also  hats,  hosiery,  and 
paper  with  the  tanning  and  dressing  of  leather. 

The  elective  fVanchise  was  first  granted  to  the  borough  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  exer- 
cised vntil  it  was  renewed  under  Charles  n.  It  continues  to 
send,  as  formerly,  two  representatiTes  to  parliament,  ^nd  it  is 
the  place  where  the  court  of  election  is  held  fbr  the  western 
division  of  the  county  of  Camberland.  The  quarter  sessions 
are  alternately  held  here  and  at  Carlisle.  There  is  a  free 
school  which  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Charles  n.,  and  over 
the  school-house  a  parochia  1  public  library  consisting  of  500 
volumes.  There  is  also  a  subscription  library^  a  dispensary, 
a  Sunday-school,  and  four  friendly  societies.  The  living  is 
a  chapelry,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  places  of  worship 
are  established  by  several  sects  of  dissenters.  The  Rev. 
John  Fell,  who  wrote  on  the  'Demoniacs,'  'Rowley's 
Poems,'  &c.,  was  a  native  of  Cockermouth.  On  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  there  are 
fairs,  chiefly  fbr  nomed  cattle  and  horses.  (Boundary  Re- 
port, part  i.,  p.  95 ;  Lysons's  Mag.  Brit. ;  Population  Report, 
IS31.) 

COCKLE.  [CONCHACBA.] 

COCKNEY,  a  term  of  contempt  fbr  a  Londoner,  bor- 
rowed originally  fh>m  the  kitchen.  A  cook,  in  the  b^ 
Latinity,  was  called  comtinaior  and  eoquinariu*,  from  either 
of  which  Cokenay,  as  Chaucer  uses  it  in  l^e  *  Reve's  Tale,' 
might  be  derived 

'  And  whra  thiijap*  U  told  UMlhn  day, 
I  ■hall  b«  halden  a  dalh  or  a  eokruy.' 

In  some  rhymes  ascribed  to  Hneh  Bigot,  which  Camden 
published  in  his  '  Britannia.'  London  itself  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Cockeney 

'  Wera  I  fn  my  cutia  of  Banger, 
Upon  tha  riTn  WaTeaor, 
1  woDid  na  can  for  the  klnf  of  Coekencv. 

The  author,  says  Tyrwhitt,  in  calling  London  Cockeney, 
might  possibly  allude  to  that  imaginary  country  of  idle- 
ness and  luxury  which  was  antiently  known  by  the  name 
of  Cokaigne,  or  Coeagne  ;  a  name  which  Hickes  (Oram. 
Anglo-^x.,  p.  231)  has  shown  likewise  to  be  derived  from 
eoqtdna.  Boileau,  in  his  '  Satires,*  speaks  as  if  the  French 
metropolis  had  the  same  appellation  bestowed  upon  it 
(Sat.  vL)- 

'  Paili  Mt  pour  nn  rleha  un  pal*  de  Coeagne. 

The  name  of  the  festival  of  La  Cocagna  at  Naples,  de- 
wribed  by  Keysler,  vol.  ii.  p.  369,  appears  to  have  the  same 
origin. 

(Tyrwhitt's  Notes  on  Chaucer,  4th  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  437; 
Brand's  Popuiar  Jntiqtdtiet,  yol.  i.  p.  65;  Nares's  Glos- 
tary,  in  voce.) 

COCKROACH,  the  common  name  for  the  Blatta  orien- 
lalis.  [Blaitida.] 
COCKSCOMB.  [Cblosia.] 
COCOA-NUT.  [CocoB.] 

COCOA-PLUM,  the  fhiit  of  Chrytobalamu  Icaco. 
COCOON.  [PtTPA.] 

COCOS,  a  genus  of  palms  thus  defined  by  Von  Martius. 
Both  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  spadix.  Spathe 
simple;  flowers  sessile.  Males:  calyx  thiee-leaved;  co- 
rolla of  three  petals ;  stamens  six ;  a  rudiment  of  a  pistil. 
Females :  thrM  sepals  and  three  petals  rolled  tc^th« ; 
ovary  three-celled  ;  stigmas  three,  sessfle  ;  drupe  fibrous  ; 
putaraen  with  three  pores  at  the  base ;  albumen  homo- 
geneous, hoUow;  embryo  next  one  of  the  ptnvs  at  the  base ; 
sterna  either  lofty  car  middle-sized,  slender,  ringed,  or 
crowned  by  the  bases  of  the  petioles,  with  a  pale  fibrous 
wood;  leaves  pinnatea;  the  pinna  lanceolate  or  linear; 
flowers  pale  yellow ;  drupes  brown,  green,  or  orange  colour, 
rather  arv.  The  genus  contains  several  species,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  the  common  cocoa-nut,  Coeos  nu- 
cifera. 

This  plant  is  fbund  all  over  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world, 
ssTMciauy  in  the  vicim^  of  the  sea,  growing  within  reach  of 


Cocoi  oucifen.j 

A,  loirai  porttoo  of  the  apathe  opened;  i,  bnochlel.  wilh  female  flowan— 
the  males  on  the  upper  end  dn>pped  off]  cfenale  Bo<rer;  rf.itaineua 
«,  female  corolla  j  /,  male  corolla ;  g,  ](ennen. 

salt  water,  and  establishing  itself  upon  reefs  and  sand- 
banks as  soon  as  they  em«ge  from  the  ocean.  Its  principal 
range  is  said  by  Mr.  Marshall  to  be  between  the  equator 
and  the  25th  parallel  of  hititude,  and  in  the  equinoctial 
zone  to  an  altitude  of  about  2900  feet  Its  great  importance 
to  man  has  caused  it  to  be  cultivated  where\'er  the  climate 
is  favourable  to  its  growth ;  and  accordingly  it  is  sometimes 
found  occupying  extensive  tracts  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
oth^r  trees :  the  whole  Brazilian  coast  ftom  the  river  San 
Francisco  to  the  bar  of  Mamanguape,  a  distance  of  280 
miles,  is,  with  few  breaks,  thus  occupied ;  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  in  the  year  1813  no  fewer  than  10,000.00ft 
trees  were  growing  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ceylon. 

The  cocoa-nut  palm  rises  like  a  slender  column  to  from 
60  to  90  feet  in  height ;  its  stem  is  of  a  sofl  fibrous  nature, 
and  is  marked  on  the  outside  by  rings  produced  by  the  fhll 
of  its  leaves  ;  two  such  leaves  are  said  to  drop  off  annually, 
and  consequently  the  age  of  an  individual  is  equal  to  hsdf 
the  number  of  the  annular  scars  of  its  stem.  About  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  leaves,  each  from  12  to  14  feet  long,  crown 
the  summit  of  the  stem ;  and  as  these  are  not  inaptly  com- 
pared to  gigantic  ostrich  feathers,  they  give  the  plant  the 
air  of  an  enormous  tuft  of  vegetable  plumes.  A  reticulated 
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ndwtanoe  nntt^liag  coarse  cloth  envelops  the  base  of 
Moh  leaf-stalk,  Bill  falls  off  before  the  leaf  is  full  grown. 
The  flowers  procS^d  from  within  a  ham  poiated  spathe, 
whioh  alwayB  opens  Oh  Uie  under  side.  In  wet  seasons  the 
tree  blossomft  mtf  ftte  or  six  weeks,  so  that  there  are 
genwally  frfsfi  flowoM  and  rii>e  duts  on  the  tree  at  the 
same  time ;  Iter?  ate  Commonly  from  fivii  to  fifteen  nuts  in  a 
bunch ;  and  in  good  soils  a  tree  may  produce  from  eight  to 
twelve  bunched,  or  from  80  to  100  nuts  annually. 

In  hot  countrids  the  uses  to  which  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
is  applicable  are  innumerable.  THe  roots  are  chewed 
in  place  of  the  areca-nut ;  gutters,  drums,  and  the  posts 
of  huts  are  formed  from  the  trunk ;  the  young  buds  are 
a  delicate  vegetable ;  shade  is  furnished  by  the  leaves 
when  Rowing,  and  after  iseparation  from  the  tree  their 
large  size  and  hard  texture  render  them  invaluable  as 
thatch  for  cottages ;  they  are  moreover  manufactured  into 
basketCbuckets,  lanterns,  article  of  head-dress,  and  even 
books,  upon  which  writiz^  is  toabed  with  an  iron  stylus. 
Their  ashes  yield  potash  in  abundadce;  Uieir  midrib  forms 
oats;  and  brushes  are  forhied  by  bruising  the  end  of  a  leaf 
with  a  portbn  of  the  midrib  adhering  to  it  .  From  the 
juice  of  the  stem,  a  kind  of.  palm  vine,  and  iiibiequently 
an  ardent  spirit,  are  |»8pared ;  the  forinaceoiiS  ittaifo  con- 
tained in  the  stem  is  a  good  substitute  ibr  Sa^ :  lind  a 
coarse  oiitk-coloured  sugar,  ^led  jagghel-^,  iA  obtained 
from  iuspidsating  the  sap.  This  joggoery}  hiixea  with 
lime,  formal  a  powerfhl  ceti^eni,  which  reslste  liic^ture,  en- 
dures gfeat  solar  heat;  and  will  takb  ft  fine  hollsh.  The 
ripe  ftl^t  is  a  wholesome  ibod;  and  the  tnilk.  it  Contains  a 

SatefiU  cooling  beveragfi ;  indeed  these  t(»ether  bOnstitute 
e  principal  sustenance  of  the  poorer  Jndi^  ih  many 
countrl^  The  flhnus  bark  is  it^ed  to  polish  fhtniture,  as 
bmshei,  and  to  fiam  a  vajuable  elastic  cordag&  ctUIed  coir; 
the  fibrous  matter  is  also  einploycd  to  ^ttuff  mattresses. 
The  shell  is  manu&ctnred  into  orinkihg-tessels  and  vessels 
of  measure;;  and  finally,  the  albumen,  or  white  solid  mattei* 
contained  within  the  ^ell,  yields  by  pressure  or  decoction 
an  excellent  oil ;  the  ftrmer  is  the  method  usually  em- 
ployed. This  oil  is  not  only  employed  for  burning,  but  in 
the  manu&cture  of  torches,  and  in  the  cotnposition  of  phar- 
maceutical preparations;  and  mixed  with  dammcr  (the 
resin  of  Shorea  robusta)  it  forms  the  substance  used  in 
India  for  paying  the  seams  of  boats  and  ships. 

The  name  cocoa  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Portu- 
guese laacoco  or  macaco,  a  monkev,  and  to  have  been  given 
from  the  resemblanee  between  tne  end  of  the  shell,  where 
the  three  black  scars  ate,  and  the  &ce  of  a  monkey.  These 
three  scars  indicate  the  places  Uirough  whidii  the  three 
embryos  of  the  fruit,  if  equally  and  completely  developed, 
would  be  protruded.  But  as  out  of  the  three  oviiles  od- 
l^inally  formed  in  the  cocoa-nut  two  are  constantly  abortive. 
It  happens  that  one  onlf  of  the  scars  has  to  frilfll  its  des- 
tined purpose :  that  one  is  known  by  its  being  easily  pierced 
by  a  pin ;  the  others  are  as  hard  as  the  remainder  of  the 
shell.  It  is  immediately  below  the  soft  scar  that  the  em- 
bryo of  the  cocoa-nut  is  formed,  and  the  use  of  the  scar  is 
to  allow  of  a  passage  through  the  shell  of  the  nut  for  the 
germinating  embryo,  which,  without  tins  wise  bontrivauce, 
would  be  unable  to  pierce  the  hard  case  in  which  it  iA 
confined. 

Cocoa-nuts  are  brouf^t  to  Surope  as  wedges  to  set  &st 
the  easks  and  other  round  padUfces  in  the  cargo  of  TCHsels ; 
their  freight  therefore  costs  nothing 

COCUMI'GXIA,  the  name  of  a  kmd  of  jdum  iPrunus 
C'otiumilia)  fbund  wild  in  Calabria,  and  having  the  r^u- 
tation  of  bemg  a  powerftil  febrifiige.  It  is  deserilwd  as 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  cultivated  plum,  but 
trith  short  double  peduncle^  elUptibal-i}boTate  leaves^  which 
arc  smooth,  crenelled,  and  tapbring  to  each  end^  the  a«- 
ncUing  and  the  petioles  covered  with  deciduouft  glands,  and 
with  ovate-oblong  fi^it  of  a  dull  tawny  yellow  colour,  with 
a  slightly  incurved  point,  and  an  austere  astringent  flavour. 
It  is  abundant  about  Sile,  and  on  the  mountains  which 
itvcrlook  Montdeone,  Staiti,  Gotrone,  and  Metoraca,  on  the 
sides  exposed  to  the  sea^  as  for  as  the  height  of  about  3006 
febt.  Tiie  bark  of  this  species  is  in  extensive  use  for  the 
cure  of  the  intermittent  fevers  of  Qdabria,  both  in  private 
practice  and  in  the  militaiy  hospitals,  where  it  is  preferred 
to  rinchona.  The  berk  of  thb  root  is  principally  employed 
either  in  decoction  or  extract;  and  its  valuable  qualities 
are  attested  by  Savaresi,  PoUzu,  Tenore.  and  other  Nea- 
politan physicians.   Hie  medinnal  properties  of  the  Cocu- 


migha  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  a  noblo  ettuen 
of  Monteleou^  who  annually  caused  a  considerable  qimn- 
tity  of  the  extract  to  be  prepared  and  distributed  among 
the  Calabrian  peasemtry.  It  is  worthy  of  noticp  that  fcbri- 
ftigal  pr(^.erties  are  assiened  by  MSrat  to  the  bark  of  iba 
common  sloe;  and,  considering  tii^  very  close  affinity  be- 
twften  tho  CQcumiglia,.the  sloe,  the  bullopetand  (ne  common 
cultivated  plum.  it.  is.  highly  pcopaljle  .that  similar  qualities 
OTQ  possessed  by  all  o^  them.  Tne  bark  should  b^  collected 
in  the  months  of  November,  Decembvi  or  Januazr. 

CODDY  HODDY.  a  gull  in  it&  first  year's  plumage. 
(Mon^gu.)    .  ^ 

COpE,  CODEX.  .  Befdrb  the  use  of  more  conVenient 
materials,  wooden  tablets  were  employed  by  th^  anBent^  for 
wnting  on:  Such  a  written  tablet  was  called  codex,  of  which 
codiciUus  is  a  diminutive:  Fir?t  they  wrote  by  ma^ng 
notches  or  mdeqts  in  these  tablets,  but  afterwaids  tnoy 
covered  them  with  wax.  and  used  a  st}ie  to  write  wiv.. 

The  noUou  of. the  word, was  theii  extended,  audit  has 
liow  several  significations,  i.  Codex  may  denote  any  hand- 
writing on  parchment  or  p^>er.  2.  The  diminutive  codi- 
cUliis  signifies  a  less  solemn  last  will  or  testament.,  [Co- 
biciLLUS.]  3.  A  coltection  of  laws  is  also  called  codex,  ur 
code  in  modern  languages,  as  in  English  and  French.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  now  most  commonly  used.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  codes.  A  code  may  be  made  by  inerely 
collecting  and  arranging  in  a  chronological  or  systemuticul 
order  the  existing  laws  of  a  state,  which  have  been  made  at 
various  times  by  the  sovereign  power.  Such  a  collection  is 
either  made  by  public  authori^,  as  was  the  case  with. the 
Codex  Tl}ffi)dosianus  PTheodosian  Codk]  and  Codex  Jus- 
tinianeiis  [Justimian  Cobs  andRohah  Law],  oc  by  private 
individuals,  as  is  tliu  rose  with  tho  tlodex  Gregoriauus 
and  Henhogcnianus.  The  ticrmans  call  coUectitms  of  ohl 
Ccrman  laws,  made  in  the  middle  ages,  *  ttcchts  biichor' 
(books  of  rifiiits).  Very  different  from  amere  oompilation  of 
existing  law^  is  a  cotju  (ih  tSci-mati  Gesetzhta^  book  of  law^), 
by  which  the  legislative  power  sets  up  a  new  system  of 
laiVs.  A  incvc  arrangoinent,  aha  clusfiification  of  exi-liiitj 
laws  is  more  projJerly  called  a  Digest.  If  to  this  classifi- 
cation and  arrangedietlt  sblectioh  be  superadded,  it  would 
still  be  properly  only  a  D^est.  A  code,  though  it  mav 
adopt  many  existing  laws  and  custbms,  is  now  generally  useil 
to  express  a  complete  ilew  system,  founded  on  new  Ainda- 
meutal  princmlra ;  such  principles,  for  instance,  as  are  set 
forth  in  Benthom's  'Leading  Principles  of  a  Constitutioimt 
Code  for  any  State*  In  England,  for  example;  if  it  weru 
proposed  to  make  a  code,  u  might  be  found  useful  or 
necessary  to  modify  the  law  of  tenures,  ot  to  aboli^  certain 
kinds  of  tenures,  such  as  customary  tenures;  and  ^so  tu 
provide  positive  rules  for  numerous  cases  that  are  still 
either  totally  unprovided  for  or  left  doubtful  by  conflicCinB 
decisions,  or  regarded  as  of  little  authority. 
CODEIA,  an  alkali  existing  in  O^iuii. 
CO'DES,  LES  CINQ,  ii  the  name  given  to  several  com- 
pilations of  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  made  in  Fmnce  afic 
the  revolution,  and  under  Bonaparte's  administration.  Thev 
consist  of  the  Code  Civil,  Code  de  ProcMurc  Civile,  Cod'u 
de  Commerce,  Code  d'lnitruetiota  Criihinelle,  and  Code 
P(nal.  To  these  has  been  added  ^e  Code  Foreatier,  ur 
regulations  bonecarnlng  the  woods  and  forc^  i^onitilgatcd 
under  Charies  X.  in  1827.  Hence  the  whtde  collation  in 
sometimes  called  '  Les  Six  Codn.'  But  tSU^b  ^&  tiuiulxr 
is  not  correct,  as  there  are  also  a  Code  de  \A  Cdiseriplion 
and  a  Codb  Ifilitaii^  both  pubhshfed  dhdM*  Nanolcou. 
These  two  last  are  treated  under  CoN^ourtioN  antl  MunnY 
Act.  . 

Civit  C«fe.— The  old  laws  of  the  French  nlonarchy 
were  founcbd  partly  on  the  Roman  law,  pertljr  on  the 
numerous  difTeareUt  customs  of  the  various  provibces,  and 
parUy  on  the  ordinances  of  the  king&  Having  been  ab- 
rogated- at  the  revolution,  several  atteinpts  were  madv,  by 
Cambacdres  among  others,  to  form  a  code  of  laws  in  ac- 
cordance with,  the  altered  state  of  society ;  but ,  the  fury 
of  the  internal  fiicUons,  the  cares  of 'foreign  wari  and  ib't: 
frequent  changes  of  rulers,  prevtiated  any  cum  deliberaiiMi 
on  thb  subject  during  the  first  years  of  the  revolution. 
After  Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  he  apvoinied,  in  1  avo, 
a  c«nmis$ion,  .consiating  of  Tronchet.  prcsidelit  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation.  Biipt  de  Pr£ameneu,  Portalis,  and  Htileville. 
to  draw  up  a  project  of  a  civil  code.  The  project  was  printed 
eariy  in  1801,  and  copies  wen  sent  to  the  different  courts 
nf  France  fbr  their  obsor)r^^9|^\su«^$t^[(J-fae  ob- 
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unrations  and  H^nestioni  wem  likaviso  prinlfid.  and  tbe 
whole  was  tlien  laid  before  the  section  of  legi^lBtion  of  tlie 
rouiicil  of  state,  consisting  of  Boult^,  Bedlcr,  Bmmcry, 
Portalis,  Roederer,  H^al,  and  Thibaudeaii.  ^naparte 
himself^  and  Cambacires,  his  colleague  in  the  coDsukfaip, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates.  Tbe  vanous  heads  of 
the  code  vera  successively  discuawd,  after  which  they  were 
laid  befoie  the  tribunate,  where  some  of  the  pcorisionB  met 
with  considerable  opposition. '  The  code  however  paned  at 
length  both  the  tzibunate  and  tho  legislative  body,  and  was 
promulgated  in  1804  as  the  civil  law  of  Fmnoe,  '  Pode 
Civil  das  Fzanfais.*  Under  the 'Empire  its  name  waa 
changed  into  ^tai  of  Code  Ns^^m,  h^  which  it  is  still 
often  designated,  thoi^  it  has  now  i^cially  resumed 
its  oii^nal  title  (^.CbdeUvil.  This  code  affiaeta  1o  define 
the  civtl  rights  of  Ftenelmunt  and  their  legal  relatioqs  to 
each  other,  and  to  society  at  laree.  In  Uuenetal  arrange- 
ment and  distribution  it  resembles  the  4intutions  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  like  them,  it  has  adopted  the  great  distinction  of 
laws  concerning  the  person,  and  laws  oonceming  property. 
It  consists  of  thrpe  books,  divided  into  titles  or  npads,  each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  chapters  and  sections.  Book  L, 
in  eleven  heads,  treatsof  persons;  specifies  their  civil  rights; 
r^ulates  the  means  by  which  their  rights  are  certified ; 
prescribes  the  mode  of  restoring  birUis,  marriages,  and 
deaths;  defines  the  conditions  constituting,  the  legal 
domicile  of  each  individual;  and  provides  £br  cases  of 
absence.  It  then  treats  of  marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  the 
forms  required,  the  obligations  resulting  from  it,  and  lasUy, 
of  separation  and  divorce.  The  articles  concerning  divorce, 
whiw  gaTO  rise  to  much  debate  and  oppositiott  at  the  time, 
have  been  xppealed  since  the  R^toranon,  and  separation 
alone  is  nov  allowed.  '  The  code  proceeds  to  t^t  of  the 
relations  of  father  and  son,  of  Ifigitimate  and  natural  chil- 
dren, of  adoption  and  guardianship,  and  of  paternal  power. 
Under  this  Vast  head  the  Fraich  code,  without  adopting 
the  rigid  principle  of  the  old  Roman  law  in  its  full  extend 
gives  to  a  lathei!  the  rigfit  of  imprisoning  liis  son  during 
his  Tninority  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  mon^s,  by  a 
petition  to  tfiat  effect,  addressed  to  the  president  of  the 
local  court,  who,  after  consulting  with  the  king's  attorney, 
may  give  the  order  of  arrest  without  any  oth^  judicial  forms 
being  required.  The  remaining  headAtrpatof  minority  and 
emancipation ;  majority,  which  is  f  xed,  for  both  sexes,  at  81 
years  complete;  of  interdiction,  and  the  council  of  triisteei 
appointed  in  cettain  cases  toadipinister  the  property  61  a  mim 
who  is  incapable  of  doing  it' himself.  Book  II.  treats  of 
property  ond'its  various  kinds  and'  modifications,  ^e  1st 
head  draws  the  distinction  between  menbleg  and  immeuhles, 
or  personal  and  real  pn^pefty ;  thout^h  these  two  words  do 
not  exactly  express,  to  all  English  lawyer,  the  distinction 
between  mmole.'!  and  ■immeuoles.  The  ^nd  defines  the 
diiTereut  rights  of  ownership.  The  .'*ru  treats  of  usufruct, 
use,  and  habitation,'  The  4ih  con'(«rris  rural  servitudes,  the 
jireediorum  servitute^  '  o(  ■  the  Roman  law,  excluding  all 
former  personul  pcrviludcs  which  were  abrogated  at  the 
revolution.  Book  III.  treats  of  the  various  monesln'  which 
vroperty  is  Icfially 'acquired,  such  as  inheritance,  donation 
inter  vivos,  am}  wills  or  testaments.  A  father  can  dispose 
by  testament  of  one-half  of  his  prop^ty  if  he  has  but  one 
legitimate  child,  of  one-third  only  if  he  has  two,  and 
of^  one-fourth  if  he  has  three  or  more.  The  law  then 
proceeds  to  treat  of  contracts  or  conventional  pbli^tions,  spe- 
cifying the  modes  of  proving  them  1^  written  documents, 
ofhcia!  or  private,  or  by  wititKs,  or  }astly  by  presumption. 
The  5th  head  treats  of  t|te  marriage  contrstct,- and  the  re- 
spective rights  of  husljand  and  wife  apcorditig  p>  tlie  various 
stipulations,  either  by  community  or  separation  of  property,  or 
by  dowrr.  Next  come  the  heads  of  sates,  exchanges,  leases, 
partnersnips,  limris, 'deposit?,  aiid  sequestration.  The  12th 
hea<l  coni4rns'tne  contracis  "called  al^atoires,  which  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  pbance,  such  as  insurance,  annuities, 
&c.  Thel^w  treats  next  pf  power  of  attoriiey,  of  bail  and 
security,  and  of  amicable  compromise.  The  18th  liead 
conoems  privileged  creditors  and  mortgages.  This  subject  is 
very  elaborately  treated,  and  n^  been  mi)ch  extolled  as  a 
tery  valnable^orf  ag  the'Ctvil'Oode,  on  account  of  t|ie  secu- 
ntj  which  it  ^ves  to  propertsr  by  means  of  the  public  oBices 
for  registering'  mortgages,  of  which  there  is  one  in  every 
diitriet.  The  registratioii  of  mortgaj^s'has  been  adopted  in 
most  of  the  Ituian  states,  and  other  countries  besides 
Fiance*  but  even  this  ^stem  is  nqt  considered  perfect  be* 
tnae  tiien  it'  no  obligation  to  register  every  sale  or  tnuis- 


mission  of  pwperty,  nor  the  s^itudM  «Qi»Gting  property 
and  because  the  Ircench  code  admit*  of  sales  by  private 
contract,  and  of  mortgages  in  foyour  of  rainon  oc  wives^ 
even  without  r^ptration.  In  this  particular  the  Austrian 
code  is  considered  superior,  because  it  enforces  the  cesds- 
tration  of  every  tiijuumission  of  proper^,  and  of  every  bur- 
then or  servitpde,'  on  tha  boelt  of  census,  or  cadasto,  fat 
each  district.  (See  also  Gceoiec,  J^iU  des  Hypot^quu, 
1S24:  Aurotktctiott.}  The  nineteenth  bead  of  the  French 
civil  code  treats  of  exiicopriation  or  seizing,  oz  sdling  off 
by  execution ;  fmd  the  twentieth,  or  last,  of  p»sccQ)tian. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  this 
celebrated  code.  In  tcder  to  judge  of  its  value,  we  ought  to 
read  tlw  reports  of  the  discussions  in  the  council  of  state 
hrthemostdistii^faishedjiiristaQf^Bnce.  (Locr^£iprt< 
mi  Cods  SaaeUm  Hridala  Oumunoa,  6  vols-,  8to.,  1805 ; 
and  Malleville,  Amiyte  tauomha  da  la  Di^eusnon  du  Coda 
Civil  au  Conttil  ^Etai,  4  vols.,  870^  18Q7.)  On  the  other 
side,  several  distinguished  German  jurists  have  ppinted  out 
its  imperfisctiona.  {^9i^i^y,  Qa  tha  AptUude  our  Age  fiir 
Legitlation,  translated  aom  the  Gepnan  by  a  baxrister  of 
Lincoln's  Inn ;  Rehberg,uii^(ienGoa«A^9K>Jeon,  Hanover, 
1814;  Thibaut,  Schmidt,  &c.)  IFith  regard  to  the  part 
which  Bonaparte  took  in  its  discussion,  not  of  course  as  a 
professional  man,  but  as  a  quick-sighted  obsmrer  and  critic, 
a  lively  account  is  given  in  Thibaudeau^  Memoire$  tw  la 
Conntiat,  in  which  his  own  original  expressions  are  preserved. 

Code  de  Procedure  Oipile. — The  Code  OiTil  having  deter- 
mined what  was  la^,  it  nemained  to  pceaaihe  the  fiHrms  of 
civil  pCQcess  uid  the  practice  and  rules  of  the  oonrts.  The 
Oode  de  Ffeoceduie  is  divided  into  two  puts.  The  firat  port 
treats  of  the  various  couzts:  lit  Of  we  jnstioes  of  peace 
and  theur  jurisdiction.  There  are  abou(  'S84A  of  tliese  ma- 
gistrates in  France,  who  decBe  petty  easea  not  exceeding 
300  franOB,'and  also  act  as  coneinatots  between  pattita  at 
variance,  vhp  are  not  idlowed  to  plead  before  a  court 
without  ho^'ing  first  appeared  before  the  juga  de  paix. 
2ad.  Of  the  process  before  the  tribunanx  de  premiere  in- 
stance, which  try  civil  cases  without  juiy.  There  is  one  of 
these  courts  in  ev^  arrondissement  Srd.  Of  appeals  to  the 
GoiirsRoyalcSiOfwhich  there  are  87  established  in  Iheloi^r 
towns,  each  haTingseveraldepariments  under  its  jurisdiction: 
tiiese  courts  try  cai>cs  by  jury.  4th.0f  variousmodesof  judg- 
ment. ;'h.  OrthoexccutionqfjitdKiooDta.  Theiecondnn 
treats  of  the  varioui  wocesses  fiv  thja  recomy  of  propmty ,  ae- 
pantionhetweenhiubandandvi^iqterdiction  and  cession  of 
popnQr  by  an  insolvent  debttv.  F<tfeupers  are  excluded 
nroiti  tbe  oeneflt  of  the  cessio  boiurvm.  Tne  code  then  passes 
to  the  subject  of  inh'entance,  the  affixing  of  seals,  takitig  in- 
ventories, &c.  The  last  hook  treats  of  ariiitration.  The  Code 
de  FrpcMure  was  in  great  measure  founded  on  the  qrdonnance 
of  1667  of  Louis  XlVn^tlt  considerable  ameliontiona.  Itwas 
framed  by  a  commission  apppipted  m  1800,  tliendiscuraedin 
the  counoil  of  state  and  the  tribunate,  and  lastly  passed  by  the 
l^slative  body.  It  was  put  in  force  in  January,  1807. 
*  An  orator  of  the  government,  using  the  licence  of  flattery, 
said  in  his  repori  that  the  principal  difficulties  in  defini- 
tively settling  the  pode  had  b^n  cleared  up  by  the  emperor 
himself,  who  nad  adapted  the  forms  to  the  |aesent  wants  of 
society.  The  fact  is  that  Napoleon  took  no  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  tiiis  code,  which  was  conducted  during  his 
journeys  to  Italy  and  to  the  camp  of  Bbiilogne,  and  during 
the  campaign  of  A'usterliti.  Besides,  it  was  a  dry  and  un- 
attractive subject,  jftj  unlike  that  of  tiie  Civil  Code,  and 
£he  emperor  finding'  himself  a  complete  novice  in  it,  ^va 
it  up  entirely  to  professional  laa^ei^.  His  general  views 
Would  have  beon  to  simplify  the  forms,  and  to  check 
the '  sources  of  chicanery,  but  he  wa$  not  heeded.  One 
of  his  ideas  was  that  solicitors  and  counsellors  should 
not  be  raid  unless  they  gained  the  cause.  '  The  routine 
lawyers,' however,  had  too  much  influence  in  fhe  work.' 
(Tfiibau'dcau,  Sisioire  de  Fnmce  tous  Nt^oUon,  vol.  v., 
p.  124-5.)  Tlie  government  afterwards  pubhsbed  a  table  of 
tbe  expenses,  duties,  fees,  &c.  attending  civil  process.  The 
table,  wfiicli  is  ^ven  at  'the  end  of  the  collection  qf  the 
codes,  presents  a  futmioable  appearance  by  tfie  multi^icit* 
and  minuteness  of  thediaiges  which  attend  every  step  of  lega. 
im>ceedini^.  Indeed  this  is  the  |vincipal  rOTVoaoi  made 
against  the  Co^  de  ProcMure,  the  multiplicitr  pf  fin> 
malhies,  written  acts,  registratums,  stamps.  See.  Another 
objection  is,  that  in  actions  in  which  the  state  is  concerned, 
it  has  advantages  over  prn'ate  parties.  But  the  publicity  01 
the  discussions,  the  sOcuri^igi^^l^yfli^  <^HidM^ing^  Iqr 
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meuu  et  r^;i8tntion.  tb«  weU-defined  uitbonty  of  the 
various  courts,  the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  the 
eetablishment  of  local  courts  atl  over  the  country,  and  above 
all  the  institution  of  the  supreme  Court  of  Cassation — these 
are  essential  and  lasting  advantages. 

The  Code  de  Commerce  was  promulgated  in  January, 
1S08.  It  was  founded  in  some  measure  upon  the  ordon- 
nances  of  1673-81  of  Louis  XIV.  Next  to  the  Civfl  Code, 
it  is  considered  the  best  ixtrt  of  fVench  legislation.  The 
institution  of  the  commercial  tribunda  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  Fraooe,  and  has  been  adopted  in  other 
ooun^ies.  Ilwse  courta,  of  iriueh  thne  are  213,  conust  of 
a  imaident  and  two  or  more  judm,  all  ehosea  by  the 
nurehanta  among  tiienuelves,  and  ftr  a  time;  they  are 
not  paid,  but  the  gteffier  or  registrar  receives  a  salary.  The 
Code  de  Commerce  consists  of  four  books :  the  first  treats 
of  commerce  in  genert^  of  the  various  deaoriptions  of  com- 
mercial men,  of  the  keeping  of  books,  of  companies  and 
partnefships,  of  tnokers,  commissioners,  carriers,  &c. ;  the 
aeoond  treats  of  maritime  commerce,  shi^injc,  insurances, 
&c;  the  third  concepia  bankruptcies;  and  the  fourth 
treats  of  the  commercial  tribunals,  their  jurisdiction  and 
proceedings.  Appeals  fear  cases  above  1000  francs  lie  to  the 
oour  royale  of  the  district 

Code  tTImtrueHott  CrimtteUe.—TbB  crimioal  laws  of 
France  under  the  old  mtmarchy  were  de&otive,  confused,  and 
artiittary.  There  was  no  penal  code,  but  there  were  various 
ordMuanoea  for  the  puniihment  of  [urticular  o&nces.  The 
ordonnanee  of  Louis  jQV.  far  reui^ting  proceedings  in  cri- 
minal caaaa  introduced  somethingUke  untformitv,  but  it  main- 
tained  tortnre,  which  in  some  cases  was  repeated,  secret  trial, 
and  othwanomaliesof  the  iMislatioa  of  the  middle  ages.  Tor- 
ture was  abolished  by  Ii>uis  XVL  TheflntNationu  Assem- 
bly in  1 79 1  recast  the  crimiual  legislation,  introduced  the  jury, 
and  remodelled  the  criminal  courts  after  those  of  England. 
Then  (^me  the  reign  of  terror,  with  its  exceptional  taws, 
or  rather  no  laws  at  all  but  the  caprice  of  the  ruling  faction. 
Bonaparte,  when  first  consul,  appointed  a  ctHnmission,  con- 
sisting of  Vieltard,  Target,  Oudard,  Treilhard,  and  Blondel, 
to  flrame  a  project  of  a  criminal  code .  The  fundamental  laws 
were  laid  down  in  1801,  and  were  then  discusaed  in  the 
oouncfl  state.  Bonaparte  took  alively  part  in  these  first 
discussions,  especially  on  the  question  in  the  institution  of 
the  juiv,  which  he  stroi^y  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the 
promble  inc^>acity  or  party  spirit  of  jurws:  he  looked 
upon  the  (question  in  a  political  rather  than  a  judicial  light. 
Portalis,  Smieon,  Bigot  de  PrSameneu,  and  S6gur  sided  with 
Bonaparte.  TVeilhard,  Berlier,  Defermon,  Cr^tet,  B&%nger, 
Merlm,  and  Louis  Bonaparte  defended  the  jury.  There  is 
an  interesting  account  of  this  discussion  in  Thibaudeau 
(vol.  vii.,  pp.  88,  &C.).  The  question  beiuf  put  to  the  vote, 
the  majon^  was  iavourable  to  the  jury.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, was  finally  settled  by  suppressing  the  jury  d'accusa- 
tion,  or  grand  jury,  and  retaining  the  jury  de  jueement. 
The  junm  are  taken  from  the  electors,  who  are  qualified  to 
vote  Ibr  a  member  of  the  l^islatur^  gradoates  in  law,  me- 
dicine, and  other  sciBnGeB,  notaries,  £e.  A  list  of  persoiu 
so  qualified  is  made  out  by  the  prefect  of  the  department, 
from  whidi  the  Pcesident  of  the  Cour  Royale,  or  of  the 
Co  or  d'Assize,  selects  the  number  rec^ULred  to  serve. 
The  inoceedings  in  criminal  trials  are  partly  written 
and  partly  anl.  The  accused  is  first  brought  before  the 
procureur  du  roi  (king's  attorney),  who  examines  him 
and  simply  reports  the  case  to  the  juee  d'instruction, 
without  giving  any  opinion  upon  it  At  uie  same  time,  if 
the  accused  is  charged  with  a  crime  punishable  with  personal 
and  d^^rading  penalties,  he  orders  his  detention.  For  mere 
d61its  or  misdemeanors,  bail  is  allowed.  The  juge  d'in- 
stmctiqn  summons  and  examines  the  witnesses,  and  then 
sends  back  the  report  to  the  procureur  du  roi,  who  makes 
his  lemariu  on  the  case,  which  is  then  laid  before  the 
nhambre  de  conseil,  consisting  of  three  jut^es  tiie  tri- 
bunal de  ^mi^  instance,  lliese  judges  mvestigate  the 
case  minutely,  and  decide  if  there  is  ground  for  fiirther 
proceedings.  In  such  case  the  report  is  laid  beftoe  the 
chambre  d'accuaation,  composed  of  five  judges  of  the  Cour 
Royale,  who  ultimately  decide  for  commitment  or  ao^uittal. 
If  oommitted  for  a  crime  pimishable  by  peines  afflictives  or 
iniamautes,  the  prisoner  takes  his  trial  before  the  next 
cour  d^assise  of  the  department  If  fur  mere  d£lit  or  mis- 
demeanor, he  is  sent  before  the  correctional  tribunaL  The 
courts  of  assize  consist  of  a  president  and  three  judges. 
ehoseD  from  among  the  members  q£  the  Cour  Royale  and 


of  the  tribunal  de  premiire  instance,  and  their  sessions 
are  held  evenr  three  mouths  in  the  chef  lieu  of  each  de- 
partment The  jury  decide  by  a  m^ority  on  the  fact  of 
the  chaive ;  eight  constitute  a  m^onty.  The  court  then 
awards  tne  sentence,  having  a  discretiofa  between  a  maxi- 
mum aiul  a  min^TUM™  penalty.  By  a  law  passed  since  1830 
the  court  can  no  longer  reconsider  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
as  was  the  case  before.  The  prisoner  may  challenge  twelve 
jurors.  One  or  two  ji^^  a'instruction  are  attached  to 
each  court  of  assize  for  criming  cases;  they  are  generally 
taken  from  among  the  juRes  de  premi&re  initanerf,  and  for 
a  definite  time  only,  liie  Code  dlnstniction  OimineUe 
consists  (tf  the  fidbwing  bo(^:  1.  Of  the  judiciary  police 
and  tiie  various  officers  whose  duQr  it  is  to  iuquire  after 
olfenees,  collect  the  evidence,  and  delivu  the  prisoners  to 
the  proper  courts.  These  officers  are  very  numerous,  in- 
cluding the  maim  their  assistants,  uie  commissaries 
of  police,  the  guards  and  forest-keraen^  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  the  king's  attorneys  and  their  substitutes, 
the  juges  d'instruction,  &c.  It  also  treats  of  the  manner  of 
proceeding  by  the  king's  attorney,  as  already  stated.  Of  the 
juge  d'instruction  ana  his  functions,  distinguishing  between 
cases  of  flagrant  crime'  and  others.  Book  2  treats  of  the 
various  courts;  tribunaux  de  simple  police,  which  take 
cognizance  of  petty  ofiiences,  and  can  inflict  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  five  days,  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  flftem 
firancs;  ^ibunaux  en  m^iire  oorrectionnelle,  wmeh  are 
composed  of  at  least  three  >  judges  of  the  tribunaux  de 
premise  instance,  and  take  e(^nisanoe  of  dditft  or  mis- 
demeanors, the  penalties  for  which  are  defined  in  the 
Code  Fdnal ;  cours  d'assise,  already  mentioned,  firom  which 
there  is  an  appeal  (br  informality  or  want  ot  jurisdiction 
to  the  Court  of  Ousation;  lastly,  the  cours  spMales  or 
exceptional  courts,  which  Napoleon  insisted  upon  having  at 
his  disposal,  and  which  have  been  resorted  to  repeatedly  smcs 
tiie  Restoration,  and  still  appear  on  the  code.  These  special 
courts  are  assembled  in  eases  of  armed  rebellion  against 
the  authorities,  but  they  also  take  cognizance  of  the  offence 
of  coining  and  of  crimes  committed  by  vagabonds  and  con- 
victs who  have  esctyied;  they  are  composed  d  a  president 
taken  from  among  the  ju^^  of  the  Coor  Ro^le,  four 
judges,  and  three  military  mkers  of  flie  rank  of  captain 
or  above.  They  tn  without  jur^,  judge  hv  majority  and 
without  appeal,  ana  the  sentence  is  ezecutea  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  On  the  subject  of  the  Code  dlnstniction, 
Thibaudeau  observes  that  it  retained  many  of  the  ame- 
liorations introduced  by  the  National  Assembly,  especially 
the  publici^  of  trial  and  the  institution  of  the  jury.  Its 
chiei  &ults  are,  the  great  number  of  offlceo^  some  of  them 
merely  administrative,  who  are  charged  with  the  pursuit  of 
offenders,  by  which  circumstance  the  citizens  are  often  ex- 
posed to  vexatious  interference;  the  too  n«at extent  given 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  thecorrectionalcourts,  oy  which.in  many 
cases,  the  citizens  are  deprived  of  the  guarantee  afforded  by 
the  jury ;  the  restrictions  on  the  choice  of  jums,  which  is 
too  much  in  the  power  of  prafocta  and  other  local  authorities ; 
the  institutum  the  special  courts;  and,  lastiy,  the  fte 
quent  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  police,  by  which  its  sgents 
could  issue  wairants  of  arrest 

'  Prefects  and  commissary-general:;  of  police  often  hod 
individuals  arrested,  and  left  them  in  prison  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  minister  of  police,  who  answered  at  his 
leisure,  or  at  times  confirmed  the  order  of  arrest  for  an  in- 
definite time.  And  as  by  Art  75  of  the  Consular  Consti- 
tution of  the  year  8,  any  suit  against  the  agents  of 
government  was  forbidden  without  an  authorization  from 
tne  council  of  state,  there  was  in  &ct  no  redress  against 
arbitrary  acts.'  {Hiet.  de  Rxmce  tout  N<u)ol£onty^vn.  pp. 
124—9). 

This  last  abuse  is  now  corrected,  or  at  least  greatly  miti* 
gated.  Other  |aovisionB  vi  the  Code  dlnstruetion,  as 
well  as  of  tiie  Penal  Coda,  have  been  also  altered  for  the  better 
InrthelawofasAiml,  lB32,eatitled'ModiflcationsauxCo(IeB 
dTnstructionCriminelleetP£nal,'wluciiis  ftnindattbeead 
of  the  later  collections  of  the  F^nneh  codes. 

The  Code  Phial,  or  laws  defining  crimes  and  punish- 
ments, was  completed  in  January,  1810.  Its  discussion 
occupied  fbrty-ooe  sittings  of  the  council  of  state.  Of  these 
sittings  Napoleon  attended  only  one  (21  January,  1809). 
Cambacdres  presided  at  all  the  rest  *  Napoleon  was  there- 
fore a  stranger  to  its  discussions;  he  only  eKpiewwi  an 
opinion  that  the  laws  ought  to  be  concise,  and  leave  much 
latitude  to  the  judges  ang  U^jgv^n^^t^^f^kation 
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of  the  i^Mwlfr^.  'beoauae,'  aaid  he,  'men  had  feelings  of 
oompasBtm  unknown  to  the  law.*  He  iniisted  upon  the 
peautf  <^  oonflaoation  bon^  retained  in  certain  caaee,  be- 
oame  iwMt  natioiu  had  aanotioned  it  in  caiea  of  oon^iraoy, 
nbeUicn,  and  iUse  oomine.  'But  the  deflnition  of  crimee 
and  offences,  the  nature  of  the  penalties,  and  the  mode  of 
their  aj^lication,  were  the  wore  of  criminal  jurists,  who 
were  genraally  indined  to  sev^ty,  and  wen  well  ao- 

r tinted  with  the  ideas  of  Napoleon,  who  was  persuaded 
t  erimioal  l^islation  ought  to  be  very  rigorous  in  order 
to  maintain  order  and  support  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
menL'  (Thibaudeau,  vol.  viil  p.  3.)  Henoe  the  penalty  of 
death  was  fixed  in  numerous  cases,  and  those  of  perpetual 
imprisonment,  hard  work,  or  transportation  for  life,  in  a  still 
greater  number.  The  pillory  is  also  one  of  the  punishments. 

If  we  look  at  book  iii.  ch.  1 ,  which  treats  of  the  crimes  and 
offences  against  the  talbty  of  the  state  (a  term  susceptible 
of  indefimte  and  ailntran  ap{dicatK>n),  we  find  that  the 
penalties  of  death  and  connaoatum  are  fixed  very  eenerally. 
Confiscation  however  has  been  solemnly  abolislradhjr « law 
passed  under  Louis  XVHI.  By  the  head,  '  Des  critiques, 
censures  ou  provocations  contceVautorit^  publique  dans  un 
disofhrs  watwal,*  any  eleoi^yraan  found  guilty  or  having  in 
a  pastoral  dia]^  sermon,  or  otho-  publio  address,  spoken 
or  printed,  criticised  or  censured  any  act  of  the  govem- 
meot  authorities,  is  subject  to  banishment,  transportation,, 
and  even  death,  accordingto  the  consequences  which  have 
Insulted  from  bis  act  The  following  head,  'Resistance, 
dteob^issance,  et  autres  manquemens  envers  Tautoritt 
publique,'  is  equally  severe,  xbe  artide  *  Dalits  oommis 
par  la  voie  d'^irits,  images  ou  gravures,  distnbu^  sans 
nom  de  l*auteur,  &c.'  .concerns  the  press,  which  was 
undw  a  strict  eenamhui  in  Napoleon's  time.  Since  the 
Restoimtion  the  eensorship  has  hem  aboIidied»  and  aevaal 
laws  have  been  enacted  to  repress  abuses  of  the  press,  espe- 
cially in  April  and  October,  1831.  The  last  bw  on  this 
subject  was  pnxnulgatod  in  Septembor,  1835,  and  consists 
of  five  heads:  l.  Crimes,  d61itB  et  contraventions.   2.  Du 

ffirant  (editOT)  des  joumaux  ou  Merits  p^riodiques.  3.  Des 
esseins,  gravures,  lithwr^^hies,  et  emUSmes.  4.  Des 
th^fities,  et  piloes  de  thefitre.  5.  De  la  poursuito  et  du 
iugement.  It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  a  collection  of  oodes, 
laws,  &C.,  published  iu  183S,  and  styled '  Les  dix-huit  Codes 
du  Royauma.*  By  the  section  of  the  P^nal  Code  entitled 
*  Des  Associations  ou  Reunions  illicites,'  which  continues  in 
force  to  this  day,  every  association  of  more  than  twenty 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  on  fixed  da^  to  discuss 
either  political,  religious,  literary,  or  other  subjects,  is  de* 
clared  illegal,  unless  it  first  obta^  the  approbation  of  the 

etvemment,  which  can  praseribe  oonditionB  and  fix  regu- 
dons  at  its  pleasure.  The  chiefe  ot  directors  of  any  such 
ill^al  association  are  punished  by  fine.  If  at  ihe  meetings 
of  such  assemblies  there  has  been  anyiMrovocation  to  crimes 
or  d^lits,  as  defined  in  the  other  articles  of  the  penal  code, 
itia  cbie&  or  directors  and  administrators  are  hable  to  im- 
prisonment from  three  months  to  two  years,  besides  fine, 
although  they  themselves  may  not  have  been  guilty  of  the 
offence.  No  individual  can  lend  his  house  or  apartments 
for  the  meeting  even  of  an  authoriced  association,  unless 
he  first  obtain  the  permission  of  the  municipal  authorities. 
By  a  law  which  passed  the  Chambers  in  April,  1834,  the 
above  regulations  have  been  made  even  more  strict.  Every 
member  <^an  ill^al  association  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000 
ft8ncs,*and  to  imprisonmeDt  flcom  two  months  to  one  year. 
Under  the  heads  'Vanbondag^  and  *Mendiciti,'  va- 
grants are  defined  to  be  tiu)se  who  have  no  fixed  domi- 
cQe,  nor  means  of  subsisteQc^  and  who  do  not  ft>llow  lubi- 
tually  anv  trade  or  profbssion.  On  the  legal  evidence  of 
being  such,  they  are  condemned  to  an  itnpriBonment  of  from 
three  to  six  months,  after  which  they  are  '  at  the  disposal 
of  government*  With  regard  to  mendicania  or  be^ars, 
any  person  found  b^ging  m  a  place  whore  there  is  a  work- 
house or  depdt  for  the  poor  is  subject  to  iVom  three  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  But  the  next  article  is  much  more 
liable  to  objection  un  the  score  of  justice  and  humanitr ;  it 
runs  thus : — In  places  and  cantons  where  there  is  no  depdt 
for  the  poor  fwhich  is  the  case  in  most  rural  districts  of 
France;,  able-bodied  beggars  shall  be  imiHisoned  for  a 
period  of  bam  one  to  three  months ;  and  if  arrested  out  of 
the  eanton  irtiera  tiiey  reside,  they  are  imprisoned  for  a 
term  of  fhim  six  months  to  two  years.  Artula  40S, 
bankrupts  not  fraudulent  are  liable  to  imprisonment  from 
one.  month  to  two  years.   Broken  In  tfw  aame  ritaatim 


are  condemned  to  hard  work  for  a  time.  The  law  of 
France  makea  a  wide  diatimrtion  between  native  and  foreign 
insolvttita.  Forewners  not  domiciled  in  I^uiee,  having  no 
commercial  estabuihmeut  or  real  {ooperty  thore,  an  liable 
to  double  the  period  of  inmrisoniBnit  that  a  Frenchman  is. 
namely,  two  yean  for  a  debt  lesa  than  500  francs ;  four 
years  for  a  higher  sum  under  1000  i^cs;  six  under 
3000;  eight  for  less  than  5000;  and  ten  years  for 
5000  and  upwards.  (Ok^,  Coneite  Digest  of  the  Law, 
Viag0,  and  Custom  weeding  the  CommerdM  and  Civil 
Iniercourte  qf  the  Su^eds  ^  Great  Britain  and  France.) 
By  the  head  '  Violations  des  r6glemens  r£latifi  aux  manu- 
ftitures,  au  commerce,  et  aux  arts,*  any  coalition  between 
masters  to  lower  wages  is  punished  by  a  fine  at  from  200 
to  3000  francs,  b^das  impriscmment  not  exceeding  a 
month.  Coalition  among  workmen,  followed  by  anattempt 
to  stop  the  works  of  a  manuftictory,  it  punished  by  impri- 
sonment of  from  one  to  three  moBuis;  we  leaders  or  ongi- 
nators  of  the  ooolitkm  or  attempt  are  snlgect  to  imjNrison- 
ment  fkom  two  tofive^reazs.  ^Arti<Ae417,aayonewho, 
with  the  view  of  injuring  French  industry,  has  removed 
to  a  Iturugn  country  the  workmen  or  clerks  of  a  manu&c- 
tory,  may  be  imprisoned  from  six  months  to  two  years, 
besides  paying  a  fine  of  from  SO  to  300  francs.  Article418- 
Any  director,  clerk,  agent,  or  workman,  of  a  manu&ctory, 
who  communicates  to  foreignerB  or  to  Frenchmen  residing 
abroad  any  secret  of  the  nbric  in  which  he  is  employei^ 
is  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  500  to  20,000  francs,  besides 
imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  Aiticle421:  vXi 
wagers  or  bets  upon  the  rise  or  foil  of  the  public  frinds  are 

Ciishable  by  imprisonment  from  one  month  to  one  year, 
ides  a  fine  of  from  500  to  10,000  francs.  The  ofibnders 
may  after  the  expiration  of  their  imprisonment  be  placed  by 
sentance  of  the  court  under  the  surveiUaiioe  <tf  the  haute 
poUoe  from  two  to  five  years.  This  sentence, 'placed  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  high  or  government  policet'  which 
is  added  at  the  end  of  numerous  penalties,  means  that  the 
person  so  pUced  is  to  give  seouri^  for  his  good  conduct ; 
m  defoult  of  which  he  is  '  at  the  dinMsal  of  government* 
who  may  fix  a  particular  place  for  his  residence.  All  in- 
dividuals who  have  undem)ne  the  puni^iment  of  hard 
work  for  a  time^  or  that  of  hanishment  or  transportation, 
or  those  who  have  suffered  a  penalty  for  politicu  crimes, 
are  placed,  de  jure,  under  the  anrveiUance  of  the  high  po- 
lice for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  above  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  spirit  in 
which  the  French  criminal  code  has  been  flramed.  It  is, 
in  foot  as  harsh  and  illiberal  iu  many  of  its  enactments  as 
that  of  any  alMHdnta  government  in  Europe.  In  speaking 
therefiffe  w  Napolooirs  legislation,  it  is  necassaxy  to  discn* 
minato  between  the  nvil  and  ^aimmallam;  and^^n 
between  the  lawa  themselves  and  the  practioe  and  ndes  of 
proceeding  in  the  courts.  The  adoption  of  the  French 
criminal  code  met  with  great  opposition  in  Italy.  At 
Milan  the  l^islative  body  attemptea  to  modify  and  adapt 
it  to  the  habits  and  wcnts  of  the  Italians.  Two  commis- 
sions were  appointed  bv  the  minister  of  justice,  one  for  the 
code  of  instruction,  and  the  other  for  ^e  code  p£nal.  Their 
reports  were  sent  to  Paris,  but  were  rejected  by  Napoleon, 
and  an  answer  came  with  p^mptory  orders  to  translate  hte- 
rally,  and  enforce  the  two  French  codes  without  any  altera- 
tion. At  Naples  similar  objections  were  also  made,  but 
with  no  better  effect  {CoOatt^  Storia  del  Seame  diNe^nli, 
book  vi) 

For  eomments  and  Btrioturea  by  French  jnxigts  on  the 
ariminal  laws  of  Ftenee,  see  B6ieDget  de  la  Juitiee  Crmi- 
nelle  en  Rtmce,  1818)  Dnpin,  OMervaHtm  ew  jAtaieure 
pointa  imporlane  de  noire  LSgislation  CrimineUe;  and 
Bavoux,  £epoiuprSlifninairet9wh  Code  Final,  1821. 

There  are  in  France  more  than  3000  judgra,  including 
those  of  the  commucisl  courts,  besides  2§40  juges  de 
paix.  The  judges  of  the  Tribunaux  de  Premiere  Instance 
nave  salaries  varying  from  2000  to  6000  francs;  th(»e  of 
the  Gours  Royales,  from  3000  to  8000.  The  residents  and 
vice-presidents  receive  more  in  proportion.  The  juges  do 
pux  receive  about  800  francs,  besides  certain  foes.  The 
various  courts,  magistrates,  greffiers.  Sec,  cost  the  state 
about  fifteen  millions  of  Cranes  annually.  (Goldsmith, 
StaHeiice  <if  Fnmee,  1832.) 

For  a  general  view  of  the  judicial^  system  of  France,  see 
Meyer,  Stprit  dee  ItuliiiUione  Judtdairee,  last  voL ;  and 
Rey,  dee  InttiHUioM  Jtidieimree  de  f4ffgi^^Te 
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CODICIL,  m  English  law.  [Witi-l 

CODlCtIJ.US,  the  diminutive  of  CodeK.  ugaifles  pro- 
perly something  written  on  a  UtQe  wooden  tablet.  Cicero 
(ad  fiim.  iir.  js,  vl  18;  adMHa.  xu.  8;  Quint:  -Frair. 
U.iq)oft^  uses  CodicilUfiicepUtoliB,oElet^ts.  Oodicilli, 
in  £ict,  lyer^  letter^  addressed  by  a  testoto]:  to  the  heir  or 
heirs  named  in  his  will,  to  certain  things  which  the  tes- 
tator wi9be4  to  hf>  done  by  bis  heir  or  heirs  t^fter  his  de- 
cease.   (H^inecc.  Aniiq.  ii.,  tit,  xxiii  and  xxv.,  section  xi.) 

The  difficulty  vhich  existed,  out  of  Rome,  of  proputing 
the  legal  nitmber  of  Roman  citiaens  as  witnesses  tu  a  solemn 
will,  led  to  the  use  of  Codicils.  It  appears  from  Justi- 
nian's '  InsUtntes'  ide  Codic.  ii.,  25)  that  Podicjls  came 
mto  u^e  in  tb^  time  of  the  Emperor  ^ugustui}.  Lucius 
Lentulus,  vho  died  in  Africa,  had  addressed  a  codicil  (that 
is,  a  letter)  to  Augustus  his  test^eutary  heir.  Ivho  com- 
plied with  ihfi  wish  of  Lentulus,  though  he  way  under  no 
obligotioa  tfl  ^  ap.  From  that  tima  radiciU  became 
instruntjtpti 

Ihe  podtcilln?  has  bean  defined  to  be  a  supplement  or  ad- 

djtiqn  tp  a  tegtament,  which  is  to  be  considfii^ed  as  annexed 
to  ^te  ^11  itself,  for  the  purpose  pf  adding,  explaining,  or 
altering  »on}ethtng  m  the  {arevious  disposition-  But  such 
a  de^qjtion  does  npt  give  an  exact  notion  of  the  term,  and 
besides  this,  it  applies  only  t**  the  cases  where  the  person 
making  the  9pdicil  dies  testate;  consequently  it  does  not 
take  in  those  pases  where  no  will  exists.  More  correctly, 
codicil  i%  d^Hned  to  be  a  less  solemn  will,  in  which,  as 
well  in  It  §plemn  will  or  twtament,  every  disposition 
tliat  can  be  effected  by  a  last  will  may  be  made,  except 
'  the  appointment  uS  direct  heirs,  and  exherfidatioQ,  i.e.,  the 
<lisii]neriting  of  gons,  .daughters,  &c.  Codicils  were  com- 
iTfoiily  pjed  fi^E  the  puqipse  of  naming  bequests  or  legacies 
to  bp  piMd  b^  the  bpiin  aheady  appointed  by  a  testament, 
and  for  explaining  and  clearing  up  obseuxitiet  and  vast  of 
prccisioi;  in  a  te^t^ment. 

Tlicre  ^e  two  species  pf  Romvi  Codicils:  ab.i7Ugsiaio, 
when  ^  V(ivx  lyhp  made  a  codicil  died  iptestate ;  and  codtdlii 
ad iestarrtentum/acii,  when  he  died  testate.  In  the  ibrmer 
.  ra^  the  dispositions  in  the  cc^icil  had  xe&rence  to  the 
hcres  ab  inteiit4to,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  law  ^ve  the 
intestate's  property,  (^pdicils  of  the  second  species  Tere 
eitlier  con6rm0d  qy  the  testament  (codicilli  c(mflrmati)  ot 
not  (non  confirniaU)-  Before  Justinian's  tiipe  ifere 
several  differences  between  these  two  sorts  of  codicils,  par- 
ticularly as  to  legata  and  ^dei  pommisiia;  but  the  different 
species  of  bejquests  heiuf;  put  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
re^n  of  Justinian,  the  dutmptions  pe&s«d.  In  the  time  of 
Piiny  the  Yoniurei;  a  podicil  mad?  befbn  »  subsequent  vill 
ought  to  be  cpnwmed  \iy  the  wil)  (lib.  ii.  eg.  IP)';  but  this 
was  ofCprwards  dispensed  with  (Instit.  il  26).  Sometimes 
future  codices  were  confirmed  by  a  prospective  will. 

Codicils  might  he  written,  in  which  case  they  were  either 
public  Of  private;  ec  they  might  he  verbal  directions  given 
to  the  b^ir.  In  their  origin  codicil^  nad  no  particular  forma, 
but  the  Kmperor  ponstantine  required  witnesses  to  co- 
dicilli  ah  intestate,  and  to  codicUli  non  conflrmati ;  and 
.lusiinian  required  witnesses  for  aU  private  codicilli. 

-A  tets^ment  wantipg  the  legal  fiuniis  required  for  such 
a  solemn  instrument  might  be  maintained  as  a  codicil  if 
the  1^1  forms  for  a  codicil  were  observed,  and  the  will 
contained  the  codicil-clause  (clausula  codicillaris).  (See 
Brissonius  Mtrmui.  lib.  viil ;  Gaius.  lib.  ii.  Dig.  29. 
Tit  7 ;  De  Jvrc  CodiciUonan.) 

CODIFICATION.  \J^k-w  and  Lxoislatidn.] 

CODRUS  (Kd^poc),  son  of  Udan^us,  and  the  last 
king  of  Athens,  as  to  whom  the  following  tradition  is  pre- 
i^erved.  When  some  of  the  Dorian  states  had  united  their 
forces  ^  the  invasion  of  Attica,  they  consulted  the  Del- 
]ihic  oracle  concerning  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  The 
response  ipiplied  that  tbey  would  be  victorious  if  the  life  of 
the  Athenian  king  was  spared.  The  Athenians  being 
informed  of  this  answer  of  th%  oracle  by  Gleomantis,  an 
inhabitant  of  pelphi,  Codms  heroically  determined  to  de- 
vote  himself  for  his  oountry.  Accordingly  he  vent  out  at 
thp  gate  disguised  in  a  peasant's  dress,  and  falling  in  with 
two  Dorians,  killed  one  with  his  hook,  and  was  himself 
killed  by  the  other.  The  Athenians  demanded  and  got 
bark  the  body  of  their  lung ;  and  the  Dorians,  despairing 
ot  success,  withdrew  then  hoobb.  The  exact  spot  where 
Codrus  was  said  to  have  fiillen  was  shown  in  uie  time  of 
Pausanias  (t.,  19),  nou  the  altar  of  the  Muses,  on  the 
nissiu.  Codrus  bad  seyeial  sons  -  the  two  eldest  ware  Ife- 


don  and  Nilens.    C.eomantis  and  1»»  descendants 
rewarded  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  a  p^pptual 
right  to  sit  at  the  public  table,  ifhich  was  liept  m  thp  l^py- 
taneum  at  Athens.   (Lycurgm  against  L^ocratef,  sections 
194  and  196  ;  Pausania^  vii-.  225.) 

CO-BFFIGIENT  (in  Algebra).  "When  twq  or  mpre 
numbers  are  multiplied  togptber,  each  of  \\iej^  is  called  a 
factor  of  the  prodHcJ,  qnd  a  co-eipcient  (or  po-fcctor,  it 
were)  of  |he  pther  feptors.  Thus  the  factors  of  the  PFodupt 
flxAxisarefl,^,  and  c ;  apd  a  is  the  coefficient  pf  p  x 
4  of  a  X  c,  an^  c  qf  a  X  ^.  ?ut  the  wprd  is  wost  ft9- 
qoently  used  fo?  thftt  whipb  sbould  be  distingmshed  as  a 
numerical  coefficient;  m»  ill  ^.-^^Ik^  and  3  are  re- 
spectively the  coefficients  of  x  anfl  y.  This  Tf  jffd  is  aii  old 
at  least  as  the  writings  of  ip  whiFfr  H  h^  it«  present 
sense. 

Wben  tbere  is  a  mpltiplier  depending  upop  the  result  of 
expenment  eonnected  with  any  particular  prOT)erty  of  mat- 
tpr,  the  number  is  frequently  called  the  copfficient  pf  that 
property.  Thus  by  thp  cpeffipient  of  friction  for  any  sub- 
stance, is  meant  the  fraction  of  the  prpsspye  whicb  is  equi- 
v^ent  to  the  friction  flf  that  substance.  . 

(X)EHORP^.  MKl!lN01H,  ^ARQN  DE,  a  cplebfated 
Dutch  engineer,  who  was  born  m  lp32.  pp  copunenced 
bis  military  career  at  an  early  age,  apd  spent  the  leisure 
which  the  intervals  of  active  duty  affqrded  in  improving 
the  art  of  fortifying  places,  y/it-h  the  vipw  pf  4iminishing 
the  inequality  which,  by  the  invention^  of  his  qiptepiponir)- 
Vauban,  began  then  to  be  foU  in  the  (peans  of  attack  and 
defence.  Thp  seprices  which  Coehorn  rendered  to  .bis 
country,  both  as  an  engineer  and  pommander,  at  a  time 
whpn  the  defenpp  of  its  military"  _po»te  was  an  flhject  of  the 
first  importance,  procured  ^r  i\im  the  most  honourable 
appointments  whiwi  a  soldier  pan  attain.  He  arrive^  at  the 
rank  of  general  of  artillery,  and  was  made  dirppjor-general 
of  fortifications  and  governor  of  Flanders. 

At  the  siege  of  T^ur  in  16^2,  Cpehorp  gallantly  de- 
fended the  ftirt  which  he  had  before  constructed  for  the 
pnrpose  of  strengthening  the  citadel  of  that  place,  but 
being  dangerously  wounded  he^vas  at  length  compelled  to 
surrender.  It  is  honourable  to.  the  character  of  Vauban, 
who  conducted  the  operations  of  the  attack,  that  on  this 
occasion  be  rendered  ftiU  justice  to  the  talents  ^d  \-alour 
of  his  rival.   

Coehorn  was  engaged  at  the  sttapk  or  TTettwcn,  Lim- 
buTg,  Lifige,  and  at  that  Qf  the  citadel  of  Namur,  which 
three  years  before  be  had  defended.  In  the  ypv  1703  he 
was  employed  at  the  siege  of  Bpnn,  where,  in  three  days,  his 
heavy  and  wpll-directiea  cannonade  caused  the  surrender 
of  the  place.  Soon  afterwards  he  forced  ibe  French  bne* 
at  Hanuye,  and  was  appointed  vnth  tus  army  to  keep  in 
check  the  Marquis  de  Bedmar  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt.  This  was  bis  M  service:  in  the  folbwing 
year  (1704)  he  died  at  the  Hagne,  at  the  age  of  se\-enty- 

tWQ. 

In  1685  Coehorn  published  what  are  called  bis  Three 
Systems  of  FortificaUon;  tbey  are  aoapted  to  ground  ele- 
vated but  from  three  to  five  feet  above  wie  surfiice  of  water, 
and  consequently  they  may  be  considered  as  applicable  only 
to  the  towns  of  Holland.  He  was  appointoJ  to  or 
reconstruct  the  fortifications  of  Nimeguen,  ffreda,  Mann- 
heim (since  dastrqyed),  and  Bergen-o^Zpopa.  The  siege 
of  the  last  pbice  in  1747,  by  its  dunilien  and  the  lossei^ 
which  the  besiegecs  sustained  in  its  progress,  ftttests  the 
merit' of  the  STOtem  en  which  the  works  were  constructed. 

CQEHORN,  a  small  mortal  for  throwing  grenades,  in- 
vented by  the  engineer  of  that  name. 

CCBLlNO.  [TsoponA.]   

(XELIUS,  or  rather  C^UVS  ANTITATBB  (LU- 
CIUS), wrote  a  hi^ry  of  the  second  Punic  war,  in  a  work 
bearing  the  name  of  f  Annals,'  and  extending  to  st  least 
seven  books.  Some  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  the  history 
embraced  a  much  wider  period,  beginning  nith  xx»  Qest 
Punic  wax,  and  including  the  times  of  the  Gracci.  It  WM 
dedicated  to  L.  .^Uus,  the  same  person  to  wbpm  the  poet 
Lucilius  dedicated  bis  '  Satires.'  The  precise  period  of 
his  birOi  or  death  cannot  be  fixed,  but  he  is  called  by  Ci- 
cero (De  Leg.  i.,  2)  the  f ontemporary  of  C.  Fanniua  Surabcv 
himself  an  bbitocian.  and  we  know  that  Fannius  was  with 
Scipio  at  Carthage,  in  Hfi  »■  c™  and  Consul  in  122.  Ttwt 
Cffllius  lived  itUiut  this  pcriotl  is  confirmed  incidentally  by 
an  anecdote  repotted  bvCiccry  CDe Divinat.  i.,  26).  Wben 
Cams  Gmccus  was»gfls»i'%lMO<feyPe*'*^P'  ^ 
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btotba  nbenus  nnpeatcd  to  him  iil  a  dream,  and  \TOnied 
biiD  that  he  would  perish  by  the  tome  \-iblcnt  fete  flhich 
hat]  belkllen  himseir.  And  C^bliu^  tells  us,  says  Ciceto, 
tint  be  both  hmrd  of  this  dt^am  and  spoke  df  it  to  others 
bdtre  Cains  Otuccus  was  elected  tribune,  and  conSbquehtlJ' 
ferenl  yeuf  biafbre  it  was  fulfilled.  Now  the  death  of 
Kwrius  GtBceas  occurred  in  133.  His  brother  Caius  vih 
qnsitoT  in  126,  tribune  for  th«  first  time  in  123,  and  mut- 
osed  in  121.  JjBiidy,  the  orator,  L.  Cra^^us,  bom  140,  ^ 
one  among  many  pupils  of  Cffilius.  We  Shall  therefbre 
Boi  be  fery  wrong  if  we  flbppOse  CwliuS  to  hare  bfeoo  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  tecwnd  century  8.  t. 

The  hutoricul  writings  ot  Cselius  Were  highly  Tallied  by 
his  countiymea  ifi  the  time  of  Cicero,  Who  assigns  trt  him 
the  credit  «f  hayiag  Surpassed  his  predefc^ssotft  in  hiitdric 
composition  by  the  rtirnity  artd  eloquence  of  his  itjle. 
Tbough  he  wanted  that  kno*ledge  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
his  country  ^hich  1^  eMbntial  to  an  accurate  hntorian,  y^t 
be  w»s  a  man  of  6,n  inqtudtive  temper,  and  ikeias  tonerally 
to  have  the  advantage  in  point  of  credibility  wherb  he  diffbrs 
I  from  the  histbrions  of  ^e  Sathft  peridd.  Marcus  Brutus  so 
highly  prteed  hiij  wHhn^,  thil  he  made  ah  epitome  or 
abrid^etit  of  thbi5i,  ok  he  had  befbre  done  of  the  Histories 
rotnpmed  BV  PolJ-biiA  iiid  FftlihinS.  Biit  the  more  com- 
plete work  «f  JAvy  thre*  all  thb  hiStorital  worltS  df  his 
pa-decesscA^  into  bblirion.  Clblins  was  afterwards  seldom 
read,  except  by  antiquarians  and  those  ifrho  sought  in  his 
V  ntings  examplep  ttt  (quaint  words  and  obsolete  phraseology; 
it  if  to  the  Bjrammanaus  therefoi@  that  wt  afe  chiefly  m- 
iJebtcd  fbr  the  ftaginents  of  hiS  *orks  that  still  exist. 
TTiese  fragments,  together  with  those  6T  other  Roman  his- 
Utrlans,  ma»  be  Jbund  in  an  U)pendix  to  Cort's  and  Havcr- 
nmp's  edi^ns  of  Salltist.  They  have  also  been  edited 
br  Kraose  iVitee  et  Pragmenta  Veterum  Historiaynan 
R-^mannram,  Berol.^  1833).  One  of  the  most  interesting 
among  them  is  that  in  which  he  bears  testimony  to  having 
'L-en  a.  merchant  who  had  sailed  from  Spain  as  f^r  as 
Ethiopia,  by  which  he  probably  meant  lliu  Coast  of  Guinea. 
It  is  Cselius  too  who  gives  the  most  direct  evidenco  in 
f-i'.  oiir  of  Hannibal's  route  across  the  Alps'  having  been  by 
tSe  Little  St.  Bernard. 

The  Greek  name  Antipater,  attached  ds  a  cognoman  to 
ifcat  of  Cselius,  has  with  some  reason  ltd  to  the  belief  that 
Leor  his  father  was  of  Greek  origin,  and  becoming  aRoman 
prisoner  and  ^ave  by  the  chance  of  war,  was  afterwai-ds 
I  mancipated,  and  then  took,  as  Was  the  custom,  the  name 
iif  his  Roman  master.  Such  ah  origin  is  confirmed  by  the 
tu'  1,  that  the  name  of  one  so  distinguished  by  his  talents, 
riTid  especially  his  eloquence,  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  con- 
iiccuon  *ith  any  public  appointment.  Two  copious  disser- 
tations on  L.  Cfflliug,  by  B.  A,  Nautn  ami  W.  G.  Van 
Priasterer,  wilj  bo  found  in  the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of 
Levden  for  1821.    fSee  Krause  4S  above.) 

CCELltJS,  MONS.  [Rome.] 

CCELO'GENUS  tf".  Cuvicr),^  i7aelo^'nnjs  (Tlligijr),  d  ge^ 
nns  ofRod^t  anSinals,  belongmft  to  the  division  without 
•■lavicles.  Its  place  among  the  older  naliiralists  it  as  cither 
among  the  Rats  {Mus)  ot  among +lie  Hares.  Linnieus,  in 
his  last  editioti  (the  12lh),  an-anges  it  uuder  tis  extensive 
gpDus  Mtts,  with  the  denomination,  of  Mus  Paca,  and 
IJCi'les,  among  others,  ftay.  Who  icrmcil  H  Mui  B'rasiljen/iis- 
Klein  Separated  the  Cavy,  Agoiili,  aii3  the.  aiiimal  before 
us  from  the  masft,  Under  the  generic  appellation  of  (^avia 
Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  Linnojus  (the  1 3th),  .followed 
Klein,  and  added  to  the  taviea  ahd  Agoutis,  the  Capybara, 
which  Pallas,  in  his  '  Spicilegia,'  had  termed  Cavia  Copy- 
f'vra*,  and  Linnoiu^  had  p^ced  among  the  Hogs  {Sua). 
M,  F.  Cuvier  separated  the  Paca  from  the  Capybara,  the 
Ca^-ies,  and  the  Agoutis,  to  which  foi  ms  it  shows  a  strong 
approxiniatiOD,  but  from  which  it  also  presents  considerable 
differences  in  many  points,  and  especially  in  the  complex 
>truclure  of  the  molar  teeth. 

Dentition,  <f«. — ^Two  strong  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  the 
upper  ones  flattencnl  in  front  and  truncated  obliquely,  chisel- 
lixe;  the  lower  slightly  compressed  laterally,  and  rounded 
•"m  ihu  anterior  face.  But  these  incisors,  though  of  some 
strength,  are  small  when  compared  to  those  of  the  porcu- 
pmt;s  and  of  the  beaver.  Like  all  the  true  Rodents,  CobIo- 
fmug  has  no  canines,  and  a  void  space  or  bar  separates  the 
uici:MHa  fivm  the  molars,  which  amount  to  eight  in  each 

*  !V-B-  TlMra  wma  A  nfereace  to  Capyb&n  from  CablKl.  TIib  tcadrr 
vtu  ind  thtt  vkoM  Uatory  %u  amittad  under  ihe  tlU*  Rhmd  to. 


jaw,  and  are  not  uiilike  those  of  the  Agouti,  that  is  to  say 
they  are  composed  of  complicated  riband-like  plates  of 
enamel  set  in  the  interior  bony  cement,  which  vary  and 
become  more  or  less  \-isible  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
attrition  which  the  crowns  have  Undergone.  But,  in  Coelo- 
genus,  besides  the  difference  in  the  complications,  the 
molars  augment  in  siic  from  the  first  to  the  last,  which  is 
one-third  larger  than  the  tooth  that  precisdes  It.  (F.  Cuvier,} 
There  is  also  «  striking  peculiarity  In  the  great  de- 
velopment and  projettion  bf  the  tygomatic  arches,  which 
are  enormously  large,  gi^'ing  great  breadth  to  the  fece,  and 
descending  unusually  lo^.  Thbse  were  remarked  by  Dau- 
benton ;  and  Bunon  observed  that,  on  each  side  and  towardti 
the  lower  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  there  existed  a  sort'  of 
longitudinal  fold,  destitute  of  hair  in  the  middle,  so  that,  at 
first  sight,  it  might  be  mtetaken  tbr  the  mouth  of  the  ani- 
mal. This  fdld,  which  Bufiljn  does  hot  seem  to  have  inves- 
tigated, is  the  opening  of  a  shut  sac  of  ^ome  extent,  extend- 
ing upwards  behind  the  arch  formed  by  the  cheek  and 
temporal  bones,  whose  inner  surface,  ai  far  as  the  sac  ex- 
tends within  them,  is  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  integu- 
ment of  the  fbce,  And,  in  addition  to  it,  the  animal  is  fur- 
nished with  true  cheek-pouches  in  their  usual  situation. 
These  ladt  capable  of  being  greatly  dilated,  and  when 
filled,  they  arc  said  to  occupy  the  whole  space  bei^ath  the 
zygamatlc  drcheft. 

2  4 
Dietltdl  Ibrthitta  mcisOr*,      milUlM,  ^  20 


'BknUofCalopBiu.] 


ECppcrJaw  attbe  •■me.., 

M.  F.  Cuviei:  o'baerves  that  the  Pacas  are,  among  the  Om 
nivorous  Rodents,  what  the  Capybaras  a>e  among  the  Her 
bivorous  section.  The  fiist  possess  moiars  with  rootH  dis- 
tinct from  their  crowns,  to  the  number  of  four  on  each  side 
of  eitlier  jaw.  Those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  nearly  a  siie ; 
but,  in  the  lower,  they  diminish  gradually  from  the  last  to 
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the  first.  All  the  moltn,  before  they  hmre  been  suligected 
to  the  process  of  nustioation,  present,  on  the  uppw  sur&ce 


dormnf  tlwBnt  mkr.MluMd.  Tbwof  the«itnte,lBdde.uid  ennriL— 
(F.Cnrier.)  ' 

of  the  erovii.  fimr  tubereleB,  vhieh  more  or  lets  wmpletely 
^Tide  the  tooth  broadwise,  uid  are  separated^  three 
tcuuverse  ftiROWs.  more  or  less  large  or  deep.  When  the 
crown  of  the  toodi  is  exposed  to  masticatum,  the  top  of  the 
tubercles  b^ns  to  wear  away,  and  the  enamel,  instead  of 
forming  a  sort  of  hood  or  cap,  presents  a  aeries  of  riband-  , 
like  foldings,  the  outlines  of  which  are  conformable  to  the 
tubercles  and  furrows.  In  proportion  to  the  oonlinunnce  of 
the  abrasion,  the  tubercles  are  successively  effaced ;  and, 
finally,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  enamel,  which  hoops 
the  tooth  externally,  and  that  which  penetrates  the  interior 
and  is  there  complicated,  the  plaits  going  very  deep,  so  that 
the  ribands  of  enamel,  whose  edges  are  expcned  on  the  tri- 
lurscting  surihce,  change  their  appearance  with  the  ago  of 
the  animal;  and  termuute  by  disappearing  in  great  measure. 

JppnKeimaiioiu. — The  Facas  approach  the  Capybaras 
and  tne  Agoutis  most  nearly,  and  are  closely  allied  to  the 
latter  by  theirffeneral  form  and  the  similarity  of  their  or- 
ganisation. The  dental  and  generative  systems  in  both 
are  very  nearly  alike :  neither  have  clavicles,  nor  indeed 
has  the  Capybara;  and  though  the  Agouti  has  only  three 
toes  on  the  hind  feet,  the  two  additional  hind  toes  of  the 
Paca  are  hardly  more  ^an  rudiments.  The  great  differences 
consist  in  the  zygomatic  development,  the  folding  back  of 
the  skin  under  the  zygomatic  arch— and  the  consequent 
bluff  appearance  of  the  head — the  cheek-pouches,  and  the  ftir. 

Spedes.—VL.  F.  Cuvier  records  two  species,  Tis.»  Calo- 
getuts  subniger  and  Ccelogenus/ultm;  out  ^ron  Cuvier, 
m  the  last  edition  of  the  *R^e  Animal,'  treats  them  as 
varieties  of  Uie  same  species ;  and  he  adds  in  a  note,  that 
Dr.  Harlan  (*  Fauna  Americ*  p.  126)  has  founded,  on  a 
head  preewved  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  a  new  genus 
under  the  name  of  Ottaopera,  but  that  it  appears  to  him 
( Cuvier)  that  the  description  is  only  that  of  the  Paca ;  and 
he  concludes  by  stating  that  H.  Desmarest  had  already 
made  the  same  observation. 

Example,  CcBlogemu  subniger. — Its  general  appearance 
reminds  the  observer  of  the  Pachydennatoos  animals,  for  it 
is  thick-set  and  stubby.  The  legs  are  thick,  the  neck  short, 
the  bead  heavy,  the  body  rounded,  the  gait  clumsy,  but  the 
motions  of  the  animal  are  prompt  and  sudden.  All  thefset 
have  five  toes,  which,  anteriorly,  have  the  ordinary  propor- 
tions, but,  posteriorly,  the  analogues  of  the  litUe  toe  and 
great  toe  are  »tremel^  short  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  and 
almost  rudimentary,  like  the  upper  or  lateral  toes  in  the 
hog.  The  claws  are  conical,  thick,  and  strong,  and  proper 
for  digging.  The  tail  is  reduced  to  a  naked,  immovable 
tuberole,  a  few  lines  in  length.  The  principal  male  organ 
is  directed  backwards,  and  there  is  no  external  appearance 
of  the  testicles.  The  external  ear  is  mmlerate  in  size, 
rounded,  and  simple.  There  is  nothing  particular  about 
the  eye,  the  pupil  of  which  is  round.  The  nostrils,  which 
are  large  and  almost  united,  open  transversely  at  the 
mussle.  The  tongue  is  very  soft,  short,  and  thick.  The 
^msr  lq»  is  divided,  the  interior  of  the  mouth  is  furnished 
vipb  flbeek-poiu^es,  and,  externally,  the  large  area  formed 


by  the  devdopmoit  of  the  lygomatio  aten  is  lined  oo  its 

inner  sur&ce  with  a  continuaUon  of  the  skin  of  the  chooki^ 
which  is  reflected  from  the  &ce,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
]  louch,  of  which  there  is  no  other  example  among  mammi- 
:  brous  animals,  and  the  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  divine, 
if  the  great  development  of  the  lygomatic^arch  be  not 
destined  to  preserve  the  true  cheek-pouches  (abajoues) 
&om  external  shocks.  Strong  whiskers  spring  from  the 
sides  of  the  muzzle,  and  from  behind  the  eye.  The  fur  is 
composed  of  silky  hairs,  very  short,  very  thin,  and  very 
stiff,  <4  ^  blackish-brown  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
excepting  four  rows  of  parallel  spots,  which  be^^  at  tho 
shoulders  and  terminate  at  the  bnttodu:  the  spots  of  each 
row  are  so  approximated,  that  when  viewed  in  a  particular 
direction  thCT  seem  to'fimn  an  nnintemipted  line,  and  the 
row  nearest  the  belly  is  almost  confounded  with  the  colour 
of  that  part,  which  is  white,  as  well  as  the  under  parts  of 
the  lower  jaws,  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  limbs  and  the 
claws.  Length  of  the  body,  from  the  occiput  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tail,  sixteen  inches :  length  oS  the  head,  from 
the  occiput  to  the  end  of  ^e  muszle,  five  inches.  Height, 
to  the  shoulders  twelve  inches— to  the  top  of  the  buttocks 
(train  de  derridre)  fourteen  inches,  French.   (F.  Cuvier.) 

Geograpkieal  Distribution.— This  animal  is  better  known 
as  the  Paca  of  zool<^t8  generally,  and,  after  the  Capybara 
and  Coypu,  is  one  of  ih»  uurgest  <»  the  South  American  Ro- 
dents. It  is  the  Spotted  Cavy  of  Pennant  and  Bewick,  the 
Pag  of  tlw  Brasilians,  Paig  of  Uie  inhabitants  of  Psra^ay, 
Ouraw  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  Guiana  and  Paktri  of 
others,  the  PoA  of  the  colonists  of  Cayenne,  and  the  JVaier 
Hare  of  those  of  Surinam.  In  all  these  countries  it  is  com- 
mon, with  the  exception  of  Paraguay,  where,  acceding  to 
D'Azara,  it  is  very  rare.  They  formerly  existed  in  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Habits. — In  a  state  of  nature  the  habitation  of  the  Paca 
is  in  low  humid  forests,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 
The  animal  digs  a  burrow  like  the  rabbit,  but  much  less 
deep ;  indeed  it  is  so  near  the  aurf^e,  that  the  foot  of  the 
pedestrian  often  breaks  through,  and,  sinking  into  the  tun-  I 
nel,  drives  out  the  tenant  There  are  generally  three  issues  | 
to  a  burrow,  and  the  aperture  of  tbrae  the  animal  covers  I 
with  dry  leaves  and  Immches.   To  take  it  alive,  the  hunter 
stops  two  of  these  apertures,  and  digs  into  the  tiiird ;  but 
when  the  penetralia  aro  reached,  the  hwless  besieged  makes 
a  most  determined  resistance,  fighting  Uie  enemy  with  fero- 
city, and  trying  to  bite.   When  undisturbed,  it  often  sits  up 
and  washes  its  head  and  whisks  with  its  two  fore-pews, 
which  it  licks  and  moistens  with  its  saliva  at  each  ablution, 
like  a  cat ;  and  with  these  fore  paws,  as  well  as  with  the 
hind  ones,  it  often  scratches  itself  and  dresses  its  fur.  I 
Though  heavy  and  corpulent,  it  can  run  with  a  good  deal 
of  activity,  and  often  takes  lively  jumps.  -  It  swims  and 
dives  with  great  adroitness,  and  its  cry  resembles  the  grunt- 
ing of  a  young  pig.   Its  food  consists  of  fruits  and  tender 
plants,  which  it  seeks  in  the  ni^ht.  hardljr  ever  ^tting  its  , 
Dunraw  in  the  day.  the  stroi%  light     wmch,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  DoctnTBsl  inimals,  is  oppressive  to  its  »e :  the 
pkmter  often  rues  the  visits  made  oy  these  midni^nt  fbra- 
gers  to  his  sugar-eaneB.  The  female  is  said  to  bnng  finth  I 
at  the  rainy  season,  and  to  produce  but  a  sin^  young  one,  | 
which  stays  a  long  time  with  the  mother.  The  Facas  are 
very  cleanly  creatures,  never  dropping  their  excrements 
near  their  dwellings,  bnt  goin;  to  a  considenble  distance 
for  that  purpose.  I 

In  captin^,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  no  animal  can  I 
exhibit  less  intelligence.  When  offended,  it  throws  itself 
violently  at  the  object  which  lus  displeased  it,  and  then 
makes  a  grumbling,  which  breaks  out  into  a  kind  of  bark- 
ing ;  and  when  it  is  not  eating  it  is  sleeping.  But  it  re*  : 
quires  a  soft  and  well-made  bed;  and,  to  obtain  this,  it  col-  ' 
lects  with  its  mouth  hqr,  herbage,  straw,  anything  indeed 
that  suits  its  purpose,  oiF  which  it  makes  a  little  heap,  and 
then  lies  down  in  the  centre  of  it.  This  bed  it  nrner  defiles, 
but  goes  to  the  extremity  of  its  cage  the  farthest  remo\-ed 
from  it,  and  constantlyresorts  to  the  same  spot  for  the  same 
purpose.  If,  says  M.  F.  Cuvier,  it  is  but  little  fevouied  aa 
the  side  of  intelligence,  it  appears  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
recompensed  by  a  large  share  of  instinct,  to  judge,  at  IcasL 
by  appearances.  Mr.  Bennett,  from  his  observation  of  one 
whicn  lived  for  some  months  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoolt^ 
cal  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  says  that  it  is  quiet  and 
contented  in  captivity.  Buffon,  who  kept  one  for  some  time 
in  his  house,  found  it  familiar  And.iiiiuL .  Hq  giw  a  d>* 
Digitized  by  V^tJUy  It 
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taitod  aeeount  of  iti  muinen  and  modb  of  lilb  in  the  10th 
Tol.  of  bis  vorks.  to  which  va  refer  the  reader. 

The  Paca  has  been  lonff  knovn.  Mangrave,  Piso.  John 
de  LaeU  Hafl^  Jean  de  Ler^,  D'Azaia,  and  Barire  aU  mo- 
tion it.  Jean  de  Laet  describes  it  in  two  different  places 
(pp.  551t  616)  under  the  names  of  Pag,  or  Pague,  and  Pac. 
Marcgrave  gave  a  very  bad  figure  of  it,  Piso  followed,  and 
Jonston  copied  'Piso.  Bufibn  gave  a  much  better  repre- 
sentation, copied  bj'  Scfareber.  Bewick's  is  not  without 
character;  and  the  figures  given  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  (Histoire 
NatunUe  de*  Mamntijir$»,  tome  3)  and  by  Mr.  Bennett 
iGardeng  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zool.  Soe^  vol.  I)  are  very 
good. 

Utility  to  Mm. — ^Tha  flesh  is  stated  to  be  excellent  and 
of  good  savour :  but  as  it  is  verjr  &t  and  rich,  it  soon  clo^ : 
it  is  mepared  for  cookery  by  being  scalded  like  a  sucking 
pig.  Piso  gives  the  following  character  of  its  merits  for  the 
table : — '  C^ne  est  teneia,  pingui  lardo  non  indigens,  si 
assetur,  sed  inter  epulas  magnatum,  sicut  lepmres  et  capreie 
in  Europfi,  habetur.'  Its  skin  is  of  no  value  to  the  furrier ; 
but  its  thickness  might  make  it  available  in  the  useful  arts. 
M.  F.  Guvier  tlunks  that  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce 
this  animal  into  our  European  rural  establishments,  and 
that  it  would  form  a  very  good  acquisition  in  the  depart- 
ment of  domestic  economy 


GCELOFTYCHIUM.  [Zoophytaua.] 

COEMPnO.  ^ABRIAOE.] 

CCENOBITES.  rCoNTSNT.] 
CGBREBA.  [NscTABiNiDx.] 

C»ETHEN,  or  KOETHEN.  The  duchy  of  Anhalt  Co- 
then  (or  Kolhen),  in  the  territory  of  Anhalt,  is  bounded  by 
the  dominions  of  Prussia,  Dessau,  and  Bernburg.  It  consists 
of  four  detached  districts:  (^then  Proper,  the  bailiwick  of 
Warmsdort  Lindau,  and  Dornburg.  Cutben  Proper  is 
skirted  on  the  north  by  the  Fuhne,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Saale.  The  whole  comprise  310  square  miles,  and 
contain  4  towns,  1  market-town,  94  villages,  and  about 
6000  houses.  I^e  duchy  affbgether  .is  a  level,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  and  in  considerable  eminences.  The 
whole  sur&ee  is  covered  with  rich  corn-fields  and  meadows, 
whose  fertility  is  provertnaL  Nearly  all  the  roads  are  planted 
withfSruit-trees.  The  climate  is  mild.  Besides  the  Mulde, 
Eine,  and  Selke,  the  duchy  is  watered  by  the  Elbe,  Saale, 
Wipper*  Liethe,  Bude,  and  other  streams.  A  considerable 
fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Saale,  Bude,  and  Elbe.  The 
chief  products  are  rye,  barley,  wheat,  buckwheat,  vegetables 
and  fruits,  bops,  potatoes,  rapesee^  oil,  flax,  &c  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe  are  quarries  of  lime  and  gyp- 
sum. The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  especially  oxen  and  sheep ;  they 
are  also  employed  in  the  manu&eture  of  oil,  yam,  hnen, 
wool,  and  leather,  but  in  very  inconsiderable  quantities.  The 
population  in  1831  was  36,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  Of  the  forty-eight  parishes,  twenty- 
eight  belong  to  the  Reformed  Lutheran,  nineteen  to  the 
Lutheran,  and  one  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
principal  places  of  trade,  besides  Coeihen,  are  Nienburg,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Efoale  and  Bode  (about  1900  inhabit- 
ants), St.  Gusten  on  the  Wipper  (about  1640X  and  Rosslau 
cm  the  Elbe  (about  1400).  The  income  of  the  duchy  is 
about  320,000  guilders,  or  30,700j.  sterling,  exclusive  of  the 
duke's  laigepatrimonial  revenues.  The  public  debt  is  about 
115,000/.  The  duke  has  also  extensive  private  property 
in  ibe  Russian  piOTinoe  of  Taonca,  called  Ascania  Nova, 


amounting  to  about  134,000  aeres,  chiefly  pasture  ground, 
on  which  above  22,000  Merino  sheep  are  fod.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  him  in  1S28.  The  permanent  military  force  of 
Goethen  consists  of  329  men.  The  duchy  is  under  the  pr»- 
tection  of  Prussia. 

(X)BTHEN,  the  capital,  lies  m  a  fertile  but  low  situation, 
at  a  short  distuice  from  the  river  Zittau,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  duchy,  between  the  Elbe,  Fuhne,  Saalo,  and  Mulde^ 
in  51°  45'  N.  lat,  and  12°  S'  E.  long.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Sclavonians,  and  is  coi^ectured  to  be  the  Kietni,  Kieta, 
or  Gietana,  a  chief  town  of  the  Gietanes :  it  was  devastated 
in  927  by  Henry  I.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved, 
and  the  town  upon  the  whole  presents  a  neat  and  pleasing 
appearance.  It  is  the  duke's  residence,  is  about  half  a 
let^e  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  with  high  walls. 
It  IB  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  and  uie  chief 
buildings  «re  the  palace  and  castle,  town-hall,  and  one 
RefiKmed,  one  Lutlunn,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church. 
It  also  possesses  various  charitable  institutions,  particu- 
larly an  excellent  school  for  the  indigent;  in  an  old  (W- 
mehte  monastery ;  a  grammar  and  a  normal  school,  a  pub- 
lic library  and  museum  of  natural  history,  picture  gallery, 
Bible  society,  &c.  The  number  of  houses  is  784,  and' of 
inhabitants  about  6050 ;  two-thirds  of  them  are  Luthnans, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Reformed  church. 

COFFE'A,  a  Cinchonaceous  genus,  consisting  of  many 
species  of  tropical  berry-bearing  shrubs,  one  of  which, 
CofTea  Arabica,  is  cdebrated  for  the  agreeable  stimulating 
effect  of  an  infiision  of  its  roasted  albumen.  This  sub- 
stance, the  coffee  of  commerce,  is  to  that  plant  what  the 
flour  is  to  com,  the  white  meat  to  a  cocoa-nut,  and  the 
aromatic  ruminated  substance  to  a  nutmes.  It  is  a  secre- 
tion finmed  in  the  intericnr  of  the  seed,  and  enveloping  the 
embryo  plant,  for  whose  support  it  is  destined  when  it  first 
I)egins  to  germinate ;  it  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
Ihe  seed,  the  embryo  itself  being  a  minute  body  lying  in  a 
cavity  at  one  end  of  the  albumen.  Unskilful  observers  are 
oncn  unable  to  find  the  embryo;  but  it  may  readily  be 
seen  by  the  following  simple  means:— Take  a  new  sample 
(if  small  fine  unroasted  Mocha  coffee,  and  throw  it  into 
boiling  water ;  the  embryo  will,  after  a  little  while,  be  ex- 
pelled with  force  IVom  the  albumen  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

The  genua  C>)ffea  is  known  among  Cinchonaceous  plants 
b^  having  a  tubular  corolla,  with  foiur  or  five  sprrading 
divisions;  stamens  arising  from  the  naked  throat  of  the 
corolla,  and  either  extending  beyond  it  or  inclosed  within 
U;  and  a  succulent  berry  containing  two  cells  lined  with  a 
eartilajjpnous  membrane,  of  the  texture  of  parchment,  in  each 
of  which  ceUs  there  is  a  single  seed,  convex  at  the  back 
and  deeply  furrowed  in  ttont,  in  consequence  of  the  albu- 
men being  rolled  inwards. 

Cqfea  Arabica  is  an  ever-green  shrub,  with  oval  shining 
wavy  sharp-pointed  leaves,  white  fragrant  five-cleft  clus- 
tered corollas  with  projecting  anthers,  and  oblong  pulpy 
berries,  which  are  at  first  of  a  bright  red,  but  afterwards 
become  purple.  It  is  stated  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been 
brought  from  Abyssinia  to  Yemen  by  the  Arabs  from  a 
country  similar  to  their  own  plains  and  mountains.  By 
that  people  it  has  for  ages  been  cultivated  in  the  hilly 
range  of  Jabal,  in  a  healthy  temperate  climate,  watered  by 
frequent  rains,  and  aboundii^  in  wells  and  water-tanks. 
Here  the  plants  are  grown  in  grounds  that  are  continmdly 
irrigated,  and  in  sou  from  1  to  1)  foot  deep.  Among  the 
plantations  are  interspersed  various  kinds  of  trees,  whose 
shade  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  coffee  bushes.  When 
iR  flower,  they  diffiise  a  most  delicious  harmless  fragrance, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  natives  fix  their  habitations. 
The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  February;  and  when  the  seeds 
are  prepared,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Beit  elfakih, 
whence  part  goes  to  Mocha,  and  another  portion  to  Hodeida 
and  Loheia,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  Djedda  and  Sues 
for  the  Turkish  and  European  markets. 

The  climate  of  the  Jabal  hills  is  described  by  Niebuhr 
as  rainy  every  day  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the 
end  of  September,  and  thequantity  of  wet  is  stated  to  be  so 
great  as  not  onlv  to  fill  the  Wadies,  but  to  soak  the  earth  both 
of  the  lowlands  and  the  hills  so  much  as  to  keep  water 
throughout  the  year  in  the  riveis  Zebid  and  Suradj.  This 
enables  the  cultivator  to  provide  abundant  irrigation  for 
his  coffee  plantations  during  the  dry  season,  while  that  ob- 
ject is  further  facilitated  by  the  terrace  iden  of  oohivmtion. 
Scarcely  anything  further  is  known  of  the  cUnate  ^  whicr 
the  fine  Arabian  coffee  is  pn^^^^ft^uideiim  add  the  meagn 
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and  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain-ridse  ot",  Jabal  is  ao 
high,  as  to  be  oommonly  eii,veloped  in  clouas,  vhile  the  val- 
leys betoT  are  lying  beneath  a  pure  and  gloudless  sky. 

We  have  been  ^us  partieular  about  the  circumstances 
under  which  coffee  is  grown  in  itB  greatest  state  of  excel- 
lence) because  of  its  inlportance  9a  an  article  of  consumption, 
and  bftoause  of  the  inferior  quality  of  all  the  samples  that 
dother  countries  have  .as  yet  been  able  to  produce. 

Richness  of  soil  in  the  West  Indies  has  been,  thought  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  infbiior  quality  of  coffee  grown  in  tliat 
part  of  the  world,  and  to  the  supposed  dryness  of  Yemen  has 
been  ascribed  the  excellence  of  Mocha  cofi^.  But  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  Arabs  counteract  the  effect  of  any  dry- 
ness in  the  air  by  abundant  irrigation ;  and  that  moreover 
It  is  not  in  the  Tehama  or  dry  parts  of  ihe  country  that  it  Is 
cuiti^'ated,  but  on  hill-sides,  where  the  temperature  is  much 
lo\^er,  and  where  it  rains  daily  fbr  four  motiths  in  the  year. 
What  ia  most  essential  to  attend  to  in  all  speculations  con- 
cerning the  cultivation  of  the  plant  with  ahope  of  equallii^ 

its  quality  in  Arabia^  is  to  select  a  climate  where  the 
teat  o(  tropical  plains  is  counteracted  by  elevation  in  the 
air ;  where  during  the  dry  season  water  can  always  be  com- 
manded in  abun(unce,  and  where  most  especially  the  air  is 
pure  and  cloudless,  so  that  there  may  be  no  loss  of  hght  by 
the  intervention  of  a  cloudy  sky.  Light  would  seem,  from 
ForskahPs  account — short  as  it  is — to  be  poured  upon  the 
coffee  country  in  an  uninterrupted  flood ;  and  the  excessive 
stimulus  thus  communicated  to  all  the  flinctions  of  vege- 
tation, which  Under  other  circumstances  would  probably 
prove  deleterious,  is,  by  an  excellent  system  of  irrigation,  and 
the  natural  dampness  of  the  soil,  not  only  counteracted, 
but  made  the  cause  of  the  perfect  elaboration  of  those 
delicate  and  subtle  principles  upon  which  the  aroma  and 
active  qualities  of  coffee  and  all  other  plants  are  so  entirely 
depennut.  In  this  and  similar  oonsidetations  it  is  al- 
ways to  be  borne  itt  mind  Aat  it  is  not  temperature, 


tior  atmospheric  pressure,  hor  hiimidity,  wncthcr  of  ait 
or  BoiU  nor  light,  thai  by  themselves  coi'istitute  the  condi- 
tions tmder  which  alone  plants  arrive  at  their  most  perfc(.t 
state,  but  the  peculiar  combination  bf  these  iudueilces ;  a 
combination  which  varies  from  feountiy  to  bountr\',  and 
may  ih  some  cases  be  actually  confined  within  such  very 
narroir  n&tural  lilnits  as  not  to  be  exactly  paralleled  else 
where,  although  in  the  maj<Hity  of  inttances  it  may  be  rea- 
dily matched  in  similar  latitiidM. 

Th6  seed  of  Co/fto  ArabiOX  eOluHVt  bf  much  botny  albu- 
men, and  A  pcculi^  priitbi^le  or  alkaloid,  termed  cttfeirie, 
[Cafeinb],  which  contains  more  nitn^n  than  any  other 
known  ve^table  substance.  The  seed  n  used  in  a  raw  state 
ih  mediciile ;  but  ^hen  rousted,  both  as  a  tnedibiiib  and  still 
more  extensively  as  ah  aftible  of  diet.  The  coffee-plant 
begins  lo  produce  fruit  when  two  or  two  and  a  half  years 
old;  but  the. quality  df  the  seeds  from  young  stems  is 
not  so  good  OS  tlutt  fhiOi  stems  ftuf  or  five  yeois  old. 
The  size  and  itoloiir  of  the  bettn  (to  the  itaObr  part  of  the 
sbed  is  calltHl)  vary  eohsiderably,  those  ftohi  the  West 
Indies  beitig  iargei  than  those  frotn  the  East  Much  more 
depeiids  tipoh  the  tnabner  of  roasting  and  lhaking  the 
coffee,  tliail  upon  the  quality  of  the  bean.  The  siiperiority 
of  French  coffee,  lb  the  preparation  of  T^hich  Htile  or  n'u 
Mocha  coffee  is  used,  proves  this  t^oAitioh.  Brails  of  a 
good  quality  are  hard  and  hea^y,  sink  auickly  in  water,  are 
of  a  light  yellowish  green  colour,  Uot  discoloured  or  black, 
and  possess  the  odour  of  colTcb,  which  thpugh  &iht  is  pecu- 
liar, and  arc  free  from  any  damp  Smell.  BeahS  tfecehlly  col- 
lected, or  only  two  or  three  montlis  from  thb  tree;  arc  not 
so  good  as  those  about  a  year  old ;  irhen  oldet  Uian  this 
they  become  deteriorated.  From  the  analysis  bf  Beguin 
and  Schrader,  ooffco  consists  of  coffee-bitter  (imtiure  eaf- 
fein),  solid  fiit,  resin,  a  little  aromatic  priilbi^le,  guin, 
albumen  (this  albumen,  according  to  Beguin,  unites  with 
the  yellow  coffee-bitter,  and  forms  a  greeU),  and  lignin. 
The  taste  of  raw  coff^  is  somewhat  hwcctisli  .;  but  the  ap- 
plication of  he9,t  in  the  process  of  roasting  firbdnbeS  import- 
ant changes. ,  The  bean  increases  to  neai'iy  twice  the  ori- 
ginal size,  wiiile  it  loses  &bout  a  third  of  its  weight :  a 
powerful  and  agreeable  odour  is  evolved,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  empyreumatic  oil,  which  appears  in  small  drops  on 
the  surface,  is  formed  along  with  a  bitter  principle,  probably 
by  an  alteration  in  the  caltein,  and  of  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter. The  roasting  should  take  place  in  a  close  revolving 
iron  cylinder,  over  a  clear  but  moderatb  fire,  dnd  should  not 
be  earned  too  &r :  when  the  beahs  have  acquired  a  light 
chestnut  colour,  the  roastingtshould  be  discontinued^  The 
beans  ate  then  to  be  cooled  quickly  by  being  tossied  iib  into 
the  air,  and  the  grinding,  or  rather  rough  pounding  sbould 
be  performed  in  a  covered  mortar  or  mill.  The  drink 
should  be  prepared  from  it  as  soon  lis  possible,  by  infiision, 
which  is  preferable,  imless  some  apparatus  be  employed 
by  which  a  kind  of  decoction  is  made  in  a  close  vessel, 
such  as  Parker's  steam-fountain  cofi^pot.  About  half 
an  ounce  of  cofi^e  powder  4|^uld  be  used  fbr  every  ei^ht 
ounces  (half  a  pint)  of  water.  In  BHtain  die  roasting 
is  generally  carried  too  iHr ;  and  thfe  subsequent  parts  of 
the  process,  instead  of  being  performed  immediately,  are 
often  postponed  for  days  or  even  weeks,  by  which  the  aroma 
is  dissipated:  when  made^  the  liquid  is  generUly  deficient 
in  strength  and  clearness.  The  employment  of  white  of 
egg  or  fish-Skin  to  clarify  is  deddedly  oqeetionablei  clear- 
ness is  thtu  purchased,  but  at  the  eKpefase     the  strength. 

Hie  addition  milk  (•hicH  Hbotili  alinn  be  hot)  and 
of  sugar  heighten  the  nourishing  qualities  of  this  beverage, 
and  in  the  niomine  render  it  a  more  shbsttotidl  article  mr 
breakfast  When  taken  after  dinner  to  btoDiot^  digestion 
it  should  be  without  milk,  aaf^  When  nie  pdate  can  be 
reconciled  to  it,  without  tttwa. 

The  action  of  coffee  oh  the  human  systein  is  dub  cbicttv 
to  the  empyreumatic  oil,  and  conseqnentlv  is  -greatest 
when  roast^;  but  itk  extractive  and  also  n^hly  nitro- 
genous principle  must  exert  considerable  intfuenco  upon 
the  organs  of  digestion. 

CoTOe  acts  poweHliUy  and  peculiarly  oil  the  eangliouii: 
system  of  nerves  and  tnur  ramiflcationi,  uid  all  Sic  orgnns 
which  are  supplied  by  thetn.  It  elevates  the  jitality  of 
these  nerves,  and  quickens  all  their  actions,  xhe  btaiii 
is  likewise  tnarltedly  acted  upon  by  it :  atid  hence  the  mi- 
crcased  sensibility  and  erealer  energy  bf  that  or^fci  during 
the  Use  of  coffee,  and  the  removal  at  all  sense  of  Ati^ue  or 
disposition  to  slebp.   Upe^fj^Mj^pkodOO^itllit  w 
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IocbI  it)4uencQ  upon  the  |ore;aiis  of  digestion,  the  utility 
nf  cothe  in  eonnUiaeting  me  effects  ctf  nafrcotic  ppiaons. 
such  ^  opium  or  belladonna,  and  the  favour  i(  has  found 
among  literary  persons  from  enabling  them  to  cany  6n  tbcii 
studies  through  the  midnight  houf  without  feeling  op- 
pressed by  sleepiness.  It  greatly  promotes  digestion  if 
taken  after  dlniier.  and  also  checks  tap  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system  arjsing  fron^  the  too  i^ee  use  of  wine.  It 
excites  the  yaspular  systeai,  an4  renders  more  powerfiil 
the  cQptractioiis  of  all  the  musc]es,  bot^  voluntary  mid 
inToImitary.  tl  fits  the  system  therefore  to  resist  the  in- 
fluences pfcold  ^4  damp,  and  is  proper  for  niglit  traveller^ 
and  the  iqhabitants  of  humid  climates,  siici^  as  Holland. 
Ill  warm  climates  it  removes  the  languor  whiph  oppresses 
those  Yho  are  expojied  to  the  excessive  }ieat,  and  helps  the 
stomach  to  perform  its  o^ce. 

It  is  potwithQift  ifs  conntetbahmcing  disadvantage;, 
plcttiorjc  persons,  and  those  who  have  a  tendency  to  abdo- 
minal congestions,  it  is  unsuit^d;  and  for  pecsoqs  subject  to 
piles  it  is  in  geperal  improper,  as  well  as  ibr  female^  uode): 
certain  states  of  theif  system.  It  is  likewise  hurtfifl  to 
persons  havii^g  a  very  excitable  va^cu^ar  system.  beii)g  upon 
the  whole  more  suitable  for  slender  penona  or  tlfwe  a4- 
vanced  in  life,  than  for  tiie  young  or  very  robust. 

CoBee,  like  all  stimulants,  when  used  to  an  iitjurious 
extent,  give^  rise  to  disturbances  of  the  nervous  systepi, 
particularly  painful  twitchings  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  to  con- 
gestion or  h^iporrhagef,  loss  of  djgesting  po^er,  and  ob- 
struction of  the  liver  and  yenqppria-  Pnlike  the  nervous 
s)  raptuins  caused  Ijy  tea,  the  greatest  number  of  these  com- 
plaints subsiuc  or  disappear  on  discontinuing  t)ie  vise  of  the 
strong  Ijeverage. 

Cofee  is  much  more  ex^osively  used  an  article  of 
diet  than  oi  medicine*  Raw  coffee,  ejther  in  the  form  of 
povderqf  of  infiisioD,  has  been  ^und  very' serviceable 
the  curp  intenqittcnt  fiavers.  {Edinburgh  Medtcal  find 
SfiTgieal  Journal,  No.  Ixij.)  4  ^^^i  infusion  of  poffee 
without  sugar  qr  mit^  oi^en  removes  megrim  or  hemi- 
crania;  ^i)d  also  i|l  some  coses  of  ^tljma,  cither  alone  pr 
With  tincture  ofopium,itl>as  kept  off  the  paroxysm.  Stroiig 
coffee  is  the  be^t  and  safest  mean?  which  cap  be  lemplpyep 
bv  unptofe^iqnal  persons  to  obviate  the  effects  of  all  vege- 
tabio  poison^  which  act  upon  the  brain,  and  induce  a  fatal 
Sleepiness  and  torpor.  |t  is  much  more  proper  than  vin^gac, 
which  should  never  be  given  till  all  the  poisonous  substance 
has  \)^en  rginoved  from  the  stomach. 

In  some  affections  of  the  kidney  and  bladder,  such  as 
laxity  at^  debility  of  these  prgan^  coffee  is  of  much  ser- 
vice ;  and  it  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  Uiat  cajculous 
ciimplainte  have  diminished  since  its  more  extensive  use. 

Cafeine  has  not  fet  been  used  in  me4icine,  but  Geiger 
justly  apticip^te^  that  a  principle  so  ric^  in  nitrogpn  will  be 
found  to  Ije  on  important  medicinal  agent 

4-  heautifUl  green,  which  is  unchangeable,  ^d  resists  the 
action  of  acids,  light>  and  moisture,  may  he  precipitated 
from  a  decoction  of  decayed  coffee,  by  means  of  pure  so^a. 
XArsic  AciD-l 

OOFFBE  tRADE.  (Frenc}i,  C(^;  Germap,  Ko&, 
Kq^boknen;  Putch,  iTo/?^,  Koffebomm;  Italian,  Ca£e; 
Spanish,  Cq/S;  'X^^^'^Gm.v^;  Swedish,  ^o^;  Russian, 
Knje.)  It  appears  from  estimates  carefully  formed,  that 
thu  quantity  qf  coffee  annually  exported  from  the  various 
"ountries  where  it  is  grown  cannot  be  much  nnder  120,0p0 
'.ons.  This  great  branch  of  commerce  has  been  wholly 
'xeated  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Nearly  all  the  coffee  which  now  comes  to  Burope  is  the 
juroduee  of  trees  nropagated  ftrom  a  single  plant,  which 
laving  been  raisca  map.  seed  groci^d  ^om  Bfocfaa  in 
Arabia  hv  Van  ^oiyn,  govemf^  ()f '^tavia,  was  sent  by 
him  to  tne  botuiica)  garden  at  iVmsterdam,  ^d  the  prp- 
geny  of  which  was,  in  ftie  year  1718,  twenty  vears  after  its 
reception  from  Java,  sent  to  Surinam.  The  following 
statement  exhil^  near  an  ^pproxinjat^on  as  can  W 
made  to  thp  cQiantities  whiich  on  an  average  are  shippeil 
from  the  different  places  of  its  production: — Brazil, 
72,000,000  lbs. ;  Culn,  64,000,000  ;  Hayti,'  40,1)00,000  ; 
Java,  32,000,000;  British  West  Indies,  25,000,OOQ;  D^tch 
Guiana.  10,000,000;  States  of  South  America,  8,000,000; 
French  ^fest  Indw  Colonies,  4,()00,000;  ftorto  Rico, 
4,000.000;  Sumatra,  3,000,000;  Ceylon,  2,00Q.(tt)0;  ?ou)> 
bon,  3,000.000;  Manilla,  2,000,000;  Hqciim  ),f)00,pQQ:— 
total,  S6MOq.flO0Uw.,  or  190,0M  ' 


The  quant^tiefi  ascertained  by  official  doGuinei>ts  )^fve 
been  intported  in  one  Vear  intq  different  countries  arp — 
France,  29,6S0  tqns;  United  States  of  America,  4Q,0?Q. 
TVicsto,  900Q;  ffarobvii^,  20,620;  Antwerp.  10,000:  Atq- 
sterdam  and  Rottcfdam,  8530 :  Bremen,  4.60() ;  St.  Peters- 
burg, 2000  ;  Norway  and  Sweden,  1470  ;  Denmark,'  14(10  ; 
^pain(from  Cuba  only),  1000;  Prussian  Porte,  930 ;  TJaplfli 
and  Sicily,  ^4i|;  Venice,  320  ;  piume.  170;  pnited  Kin|:- 
dora,  18,250  (average  often  years):— total,  1^4,55p  tons. 

These  quantities  evf^pntly  do  not  comprise  ihp  whole 
amount  or  coffee  that  passes  annually  between  $ffa:ent 
countries ;  jt  is  npt  possible  to  ascertain  that  (ptal  quautitf, 
hepause  nq  Fppords  of  thetr  tracje  are  publis^pd  by  eome 
gpvemfnents.  On  the  other  hand  soine  prqportKin  of  the 
irapof^  '  qs'  givpn  above  are  again  exported,  and  upbear 
more  than  once  in  tlie  list ;  which  for  this  reasoni  deficient 
as  it  is^  yet  extiibits  larger  (quantity  than  the  vl^le  pre-- 
sume4  ^expprts  from  the  countries  of  production. 

"The  iippRrts,  exports,  apa  consqmption  of  coffee  in  and 
ttma  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  frpin  182p  to  1835, 
Ijave  beei^  as  fo||qiV3 :— :  ' 
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On  Fori^Ipn  Coffin 
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It  appears  from  these  flzures  that  fbp  re4uctiop  i^f  the 
duty  in  1825  was  followed  by  ^  immeqiate  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  consumption,  wjiich  rose  frqpi  8J  if^illions  of 
pounds  in  1824  tq  more  than  22^  millions  in  1830.  At  th{s 
]>oint,  the  consumption  having  pverlatep  tlio  supply  of 
those  kinds  which  were  admissible  at  t)ie  lowest  rafe  of 
duty,  the  progress  stopped  sliopt,  ai>d  tlje  consun^ption  has 
since  remained  alranst  stationary.  To  remedy  tlu^  disad- 
vantage, the  duty  on  cuffge.  the  produce  of  Bnfwh  posses- 
sions inlndia,  wai  at  tlie  end  of  I8.')0  reduced  to  an  equality 
with  the  rate  charged  on  coffee  of  thp  British  plantations ; 
but  it  appears  doubtful  ^v■hcther  the  benefit  pf  the  revenue 
will  not  before  long  require  that  the  duty  pn  co^ee  of 
foreign  growth  8hom4  also  W  brought  nfore  neady  to  an 
equality  with  that  charged  on  other  Kinds,  ^hicb  nqiv 
effectually  shut  out  firom  tlio  English'  market  liy  a  4iscri- 
minating  duty  of  84*.  per  ewt 

Th^  effect  of  equalizing  the  duties  npqn  Bast  India  and 
Briti^  idanlation  coffee  has  been  to  ipcrpase  the  total  con- 
sumption fif  thp  kingdom  to  the  extcnf  of  l,783,3'l'4|J}S. 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1836,  as  cflmpar'ed  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1835;  which  fate  ofipcrcMe.  jf 
continued  throughout  the  yew,  viU  mise  the  anpual  cpn- 
sumption  to  26  millions  of  pounds,  oj  more  than  threp 
times"  the  quantity  used  before  the  reduction  ip  1825. 

"Hie  price  in  J-ondop  of  fine  Jap^aica  coffee  iq  (he  begin  ■ 
nipg  of  each  year,  from  1820  tn  1836,  has  bepn  as  follows: 


1990 
ISSl 

1829 
1923 
1834 
1835 


133*.  per  c»t. 
131 

109  .. 
131 

190  ,, 
109 


1836 
1837 
18:28 
1899 
18S0 
1931 


lOOf.  Twr  nrt. 
95  .. 
80  .. 
76  ,. 
79  ,. 
78  .. 


19SS 
1833 


18S5 
1836 


lOOi.  ■per  crt 
84  .. 
119  .. 
195  ,. 
110  .. 


The  quantities  of  coffee  subject  to  different  rates  of  dute 
which  were  imported,  re-expcnrted,  and  consume^  in  1835, 
were  as  under' 

InnoTtod.    g^cxport^.  Con^inned. 

.  OrBritMiPlutftlloas  .  14.617.046  9M.958  17.fte6.1» 
.,£Htlo4U  .  .  7.167,9l«  3,616,981  fi>W.7?l 
,.  Foreign pMtiitlon»  .      |(,«13,5»      10.5».^  '  ^.IW 


Total 


W,a«.4V     ^.4tf.K7  ».W.Ofp 


The  net  revenue  derived  ftoB        W)itcp  in  |83S 
652,123/. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  e^PVte  in  that  year  wer?  made  to 
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BoDand  1,777,931  Iba.  Italy  took  1,735.103  lbs.,  other 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean  1,301,836  lbs. ;  Germany, 
1,263,447 lbs.;  Russia, l,342,2541bs.;  Denmark, 67 lbs.; 
and  Norway,  310.459  lbs.  The  shipments  to  otiier  countries 
woe  individually  of  inconsiderable  amouat 

COFFBRD^  called  by  the  French  Bateidean.  is  a 
wooden  enclosure  fbrmed  in  a  river  in  order  to  obtain  a 
firm  and  dry  foundation  for  the  piers  of  a  brMm.  The 
Cofferdam  consists  of  piles,  whiofi  are  squared  Beams 
wood,  pointed  at  one  end  and  shod  with  iron,  and  sur- 
rounds at  the  top  with  an  iron  collar ;  these  piles  are 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  being  braced  together, 
form  a  wall  of  wood.  The  piles  are  sometimes  grooved 
and  tongued  together;  in  other  cases  they  are  driven  at 
short  distances  apart,  and  boardh  are  let  into  the  grooves 
fbrmed  down  their  sides.  Two  such  enclosures  are  formed, 
one  within  the  other,  and  the  space  between  the  two  is 
filled  with  clay  or  chalk  rammed  down  bard.  The  water  in 
the  inn«r  enclosure  is  then  pumped  out,  and  the  object  for 
which  the  cofferdam  was  constructed  is  attained. 

If  the  river  is  rapid  and  deep,  it  wfll  be  Deeeuanr  to  use 
several  rows  of  piles  in  finming  Gtoae  wooden  warn.  CtHT- 
ferdams  have  been  constructed  of  the  depth  of  forty-five 
feet  in  the  water. 

In  lieu  of  cofferdams,  caissons  hava  been  sometimes  em- 
ployed. Caissons  are  enormous  boxes  framed  of  wood,  and 
mode  water-ti^t ;  the  sides  are  so  constructed,  that  after 
the  piers  are  built  they  can  be  detached,  the  bottom'  only 
remaining  as  a  foundation.  The  largest  caissons  ever  con- 
structed were  those  of  Westminster  Bridge,  framed  with 
1 50  load  of  Or  timber  each.  For  a  correct  view  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  cofferdam,  see  No.  275  of  the  *  Penny  Magazine,' 
in  which  there  is  a  view  of  the  cofferdam  employed  for  the 
repair  of  Blackfrmrs  Bridge.  Alberti  is,  we  believe,  the 
earliest  writer  on  cofferdams. 

OOFFIN,  the  box  w  chest  m  which  dead  bodies  are  put 
into  the  ground;  also  in  modem  En^ish  a  mould  of  paste 
tar  a  pie:  ftota  the  Latin  cophiTtM,  and  that  from  the 
Greek  k6^voc,  which  properly  meant  a  wicker  basket. 
Wyntown,  in  his  '  Chronicle,*  uses  cojime  for  a  shrine  or 
box.  The  kistvaen,  ct  coffin  composeud  of  rough  stones, 
set  edgewise  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  covered  with  one 
or  more  flat  stones,  was  common  among  the  Britons,  and  a 
few  such  are  still  seen  in  Wales.  Stone  coffins  are  IVe- 
quently  discovered  in  barrows  which  also  contain  Roman 
urns,  proving  their  use  in  England  at  that  period.  Sir 
Cliristopher  Wren  found  such  of  the  Saxon  times,  at  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's :  and  Gough  adds  that,  from  the 
ninth  century  to  the  reign  of  Henry  in.,  stone  coffins  were 
in  general  use,  that  is,  for  persons  of  the  higher  classes. 
Hie  bodies  (tf  the  common  people,  not  onl^  in  the  Ncnman 
but  also  in  the  finjglish  sera,  as  we  see  m  the  illamina^ 
tions  of  antient  missals,  were  only  wrapped  in  doth,  and 
so  put  into  the  ground.  In  this  manner,  Matthew  Pi^ 
informs  us,  the  monks  of  St  A]ban*8  were  buried,  till  the 
time  of  Abbot  Warin,  who  died  in  1 195.  He  ordcved  that 
they  should  be  buried  in  stone  coffins,  as  more  decent. 
Matthew  Paris,  on  this  occasion  ( Vit.  Abb.  S.  A16^  p.  95), 
chaises  him  with  innovations  on  established  customs,  to 
please  the  multitude.  Strutt  says,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
V.  and  VI.,  stone  coffins  were  made  with  necks,  distin- 
guishing the  head  and  shoulders.  Coffins  both  of  lead  and 
wood  are  of  early  use.  The  former  occur  in  numerous  in- 
stances through  different  centuries :  and  that  the  Saxons 
buried  in  oomns  of  wood,  occasionally,  we  have  the  iMti- 
monyofBede.  Geadda  was  so  buried  (Hist.  Eecl^l.  iv^ 
c.  3)^  as  was  EUieldreda.  info  of  Esfhd,  king  of  the  East 
Angles.  {Rid.,  1.  iv.,  c.  29.)  Sebba,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  was  buirad  at  St  Paul's  in  a  coffin  of  grey  marble. 
i.Ibiit,\.  iv.,  c.  11.)  The  forms  and  ornaments  of  various 
antient  coffins,  mostly  of  stone,  may  be  seen  in  the  plates 
of  illuminations  in  Strutt's  Manners  and  Chutoma,  vol.  L, 
pi.  xxxix..  xlv.,  Ixvl,  and  in  Gough's  Smukhral  'Monu- 
ments.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  coffin  for  an  ordinary  chest,  in  the  Wardrobe  Accounts 
of  King  Edward  IV,  8vo.  Lond,  1830,  p.  1 25 '  For  cloqrng 
and  fostenyng  of  drvsts  cq/k/na  of  fyrre,  wherein  the  kyng's 
books  were  conv^ed  and  cuied  from  the  king's  great  wa^ 
robe  in  London  to  Eltham,  v^.* 

COG  rwHixL.] 

COGNia  [BRAmnr.  CHARBitT>.7 

OOHSSION  (so^tmrvb  to  iuM  together)  means  the 


common  phenomenon  of  the  adherence  or  colierence  of 
particles  of  matter,  by  which  they  form  collective  masses, 
requiring  the  application  of  more  or  less  force  to  separate 
the  parts. 

Aocwding  to  the  common  notion  entertained  of  matter, 
it  is  solid,  or  at  least  oomposed  of  paztides  which  cmneinto 
absolute  contact  If  we  could  suntsnliate  the  first  suppo- 
sition, it  would  stQI  be  ajiparent  that  the  term  Jbree  so- 
Ud^aOion  must  take  the  plaoe  of  force  eokarim,  and 
give  rise  to  inquiries  into  its  quantity  and  mode  of  action  : 
and  even  if  we  oould  imagine  absolute  contact  of  particles, 
we  should  find  it  necessary  to  append  a  notion  of  some  force 
bv  which  particles  in  contact  remain  in  contact  when  some 
0^  them  are  put  in  motion,  so  as  to  draw  the  rest  after  them. 
But  the  balance  of  proltabilities  is  very  strong  indeed  against 
the  supposition  that  matter  is  composed  of  particles  in  con- 
tact ;  so  much  so,  that  we  are  almost  entitled  to  conclude  it 
to  be  composed  of  particles  separated  by  interstices  of  much 
greater  dimensions  than  the  particles  themselves.  If  any 
one  should  assert  the  particles  of  the  densest  matter  to  be 

&r  apart  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  as  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  any  direct 
evidence  in  contradiction. 

Such  beii^  the  case,  we  may  ask — I.  What  is  the  force 
of  cohesion?  for  such  a  force  tnere  certainly  is.  2.  What 
is  that  law  of  action  by  which  the  partici^  of  bodies  are 
not  drawn  into  absolute  contact,  but  compelled  to  remain 
separate,  and  vet  prevented  from  separating  indefinitely? 

With  regard  to  the  first  questi<m,  it  is  most  probable  that 
as  two  bodies  approach  eacn  other,  a  strong  repulsive  force 
is  the  cause  of  toe  first  phenomenon  which  is  perceived. 
When  one  billiard  ball  strikes  another,  we  have  no  evidence, 
except  that  of  our  senses,  of  absolute  contact  taking  place  • 
that  is  to  sav,  we  only  know  that  the  first  visiUe  action 
takes  place  when  the  distance  of  particles  is  too  small  for 
the  eye  to  perceive.  All  the  evideuoe  whieh  is  at  all  con- 
elusive,  is  against  the  supposition  of  such  contact  being 
produced :  and  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  our  explana- 
tion must  end  in  the  statement  that,  arise  from  whence  it 
may,  there  is  a  power  in  matter  by  which  other  matter  is  re- 
pelled, and  which  begins  to  act  before  contact  has  taken  place. 
,  But  if  two  pieces  of  solid  matter  be  pressed  together  with 
great  force,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  particles  would  thereby 
be  brought  within  a  degree  of  nearness  at  which  an  attract- 
ive force  begins  to  act.  Two  bits  of  lead  inressed  together 
remain  in  coherence  even  in  a  vacuum;  and  metal  plates 
can  be  hammered  together  until  the  cohesion  is  as  strong 
as  if  they  had  been  naturally  tinited. 

The  cohesive  force  is  an  absohite  phenomenon,  but  if  we 
suppose  the  particles  of  m^ter  not  in  contact,  it  then  be- 
comes necessary  to  admit  a  new  repulsive  toice,  of  whieh 
the  sphere  of  actim  is  interior  to  tlwt  of  the  cohesive  force. 
Complete  interstices  can  only  exist  upon  the  smiposition 
that,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  cohesive  force  is  dutroyed, 
or  at  least  overcome,  by  a  counterbalancing  repulsion. 
From  the  known  effects  of  heat  it  is  supposed  that 
caloric,  a  name  which  indicates  the  cause  of  heat,  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  production  of  the  repulsion.  No- 
thing positive,  however,  has  yet  been  established  on  this 
subject :  we  can  only  make  use  of  phenomena  as  they  exi&t 
to  overturn  the  common  impressions,  by  means  of  which 
force,  the  great  agent  of  the  universe,  meaning  the  cause 
of  visible  display  of  motion  excited  or  motion  prevented,  is 
postponed  to  notions  of  matter,  or  impenetrability,  or  simi- 
lar words,  which,  if  made  accurate  by  close  attention;  and 
freed  from  such  latent  assumptions  as  arise  from  the  un- 
assisted senses,  wiU  be  found  to  amount  to  the  same  idea. 

In  the  article  AnBACnoN  we  had  to  dea  for  Ae  most 
part  with  assumed  fdnes.  (tf  which  the  e£bcts  are  seen  to 
coincide  with  the  case  of  nature  only  by  long  and  difficult 
mathematical  deduction.  In  treatinr  of  attraction  oi 
cohesion  we  luve  the  indications  of  real  physical  at 
traction  [Attea.ction]  in  a  less  difficult  form.  The 
aivuments  against  absolute  contact  are  almost  insupe- 
rable :  if  we  yield  to  them,  we  are  immediately  obliged  to 
admit  that  particles  really  act  on  each  other  at  a  dis- 
tance. Nor  will  any  suppositions  as  to  caloric  affwd 
us  the  means  of  avoiding  such  a  conclusion.  If  caloric  be 
matter,  we  must  first  explain  it«  cohesion  or  repulsion  be 
fore  we  can  apply  it  to  explain  that  of  other  matter :  if  calo 
rie  be  not  matter,  we  gain  nothing  in  the  way  of  avoiding 
difficulty  J  for  an  ^jont  which  is  not^^y^^  |^;ietfaii% 
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else,  with  new  properties  superadded  Ut  iSt/  eommon  and 
visible  jvopertiea  of  matter,  is  as  difiiculi  ai  ordinary  matter 
with  the  express  addition  of  power  over  other  matter  at  a 
distance.  And  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  we  are  ration- 
ally compelled  to  allow  such  power  to  a  particle  upon  a 
particle,  there  is  no  new  difficulty  in  the  attraction  of  gra- 
vitation.  If  A  can  act  upon  B  at  the  millionth  part  o?  an 
inch,  there  is  no  d  priori  difficulty  in  the  notion  that  two 
A's  together  can  act  on  B  at  twice  the  distance  with  as 
much  visible  effect  as  a  million  of  A's  collected  can  act  at 
a  niillioti  of  times  the  distance,  and  so  on.  It  must  not 
however  be  supposed  that  we  mean  to  infer  that  gravita- 
tion and  cohesion  are  both  referable  to  the  Newtonian 
law  of  attraction :  all  that  is  assiuned  in  the  latter  refers  to 
particles  or  masses  supposed  to  be  at  sensible  distances 
from  each  other,  without  either  affinning  or  denying  any- 
thing as  to  the  modlflcations  which  the  law  may  undei^o 
at  distances  so  small  as  never  to  be  subjects  of  consideration 
in  comparing  one  planet  with  another,  or  one  leadoi  InlU 
with  another,  as  in  Cavradish's  experimoit  [ArntAcnoN.] 
We  may  make  it  apparent  to  the  mathematician  that 
laws  of  attraction  may  very  easily  be  exprrased  vldch  shall 
combine  the  leading  circumstances  connected  both  with 
gravitation  and  cohesion  in  one  formula.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  instance^  that  at  the  distance  r,  the  accelerating  force  of 
two  equal  particles  on  each  other  is  expressed  by 

positive  values  denoting  attraction,  and  negative  values  re- 
pulsion. If  a  and  m  be  made  sufficiently  small,  the  first 
term  may  he  made  insensible  at  all  finite  distances,  and 
the  second  aa  near  as  we  please  to  the  Newtoniaa  law. 
But  when  r  is  very  small,  the  second  term  becomes  insen- 
sible, and  such  a  value  may  be  given  to  n  that  the  first 
term  aoail  be  of  sensible  value,  as  mllowB:  I<et  e  be  greater 
than  both  being  quantities  of  Uiat  order  of|smallness  at 
which  the  Newtonian  term  becomes  insensible.  Then 
when  r  is  little  greater  than  e,  the  first  term  is  negative ; 
when  r  lies  between  c  and  d,  it  is  positive ;  and  when  r  is 
less  than  c,  it  is  negative  again. 

The  solid.  |fluid,  and  gaseoiis  states  of  matter  show  the 
rise  and  progress  of  a  repulsive  force  generally  produced 
by  the  action  of  heat.  In  the  first,  the  particles  absolutely 
attract,  in  the  third  they  absolutely  repel,  each  other ;  but 
in  the  second  the  repulsive  force  alnuAt  counterluilances 
the  attractive  force,  leaving  only  enough  to  create  that 
weak  deg^  of  cohesifHi  which  exists  in  fluids,  or  at  most 
that  senu-coheaion  which  is  observed  in  birdlime,  in  gum- 
water,  and  the  like.  The  transition  from  complete  stmdi^ 
to  the  gaseous  state  appears  to  be  made  through  various 
d^ees  of  fluidity,  ana  the  gradual  hardening  of  mdted 
sealing-wax  is  a  i^miliar  instance  of  a  part  of  the  gradation. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  leadit^t  phenomena  are  explicable  on  the  notion  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  Mathematical  analysis  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  us  ito  say  whether  such  a 
formula  as  we  have  enunciated  above  could  be  made  to  give 
the  numerical  phenomena  of  cohesion. 

The  practical  considerations  connected  with  cohesive 
forces  will  be  treated  under  the  usual  heading  [Stunotb 
OF  Matbrials]. 

COHORT  was  a  division  of  the  Roman  legion.  The 
term  (cohors,  or  chors,  the  Greek  x^P^'c)  originally  sig- 
nified an  enclosura  for  sheep  or  ponltnr,  and  was  after- 
wards used  to  designate  the  nnmbo:  of  men  whidi  could 
stand  within  such  an  enelosure.  Tbe  Roman  legion,  as 
wen  as  the  dtizais  at  Uie  census  rCiNatre],  was  sub- 
divided into  centuries.  A  century  did  not  always  consist 
of  a  hundred :  the  number  varied.  A  legitsi  consisted  of 
ten  cohorts;  each  cohort  contained  thne  maniples,  and 
each  maniple  two  centuries ;  hence  there  wore  thhr^  ma- 
niples and  sixty  centuries ;  and  in  the  whole  I^on  there 
must  have  been  sixty  centurions.  The  different  oenturions 
received  names  indiixtive  of  their  rank.  Of  the  two  cen- 
turions in  a  maniple,  one  ranked  before  the  other,  and  had 
the  title  prior ;  tne  second  was  called  noattfior.  The  first 
centurion  of  the  first  maniple  hxA  the  chai^  of  the  eagle, 
the  great  standard  of  the  l^;ion :  he  was  ranked  with  Uie 
equiles.  He  was  called  centurio  primi  pili  (Xtm'tM,  xxv., 
or  limply  primus  oMiturio^  or  primna  pilus  (C<7Mr,  De 
BeU.  Oall,  m  2S),  The  ofioe  wu  luentiTe^  but  it  wm  not 


always  the  reward  of  merit :  &vour  or  money  in  some  cases 
procured  it  {Cicero,  Pis.  36);  under  the  emperors  it  was 
bestowed  geiwally  ftom  canrice  ( Veg9tiu»,  xi.  3,  in  Pitiseus, 
L«xie.  ^nnff.  Rom.)  The  badge  of  a  oentnrum  was  a  vine 
rod,  which  ue  soldien  scnnetimes  foit  ^Wtns,  Ann.  i  23)^ 

The  cohortes  alues,  or  alarige  (Xcv.  x-  40,  43%  were  the 
troops  of  the  auxiliaries  and  the  aUiaa  which  w«e  atatioiied 
in  the  wings  (al»). 

The  coho^  pretoria  was  a  select  band  which  usually  at- 
tended the  prffitor  (Sallustius,  CaHl.  c  60) ;  (Pitiseus,  Lex- 
icon  Antimit.  Horn.,  in  Cohort,  Centurio.) 

COIMbATORE,  a  province  situated  in  the  r^on  of 
the  Eastern  Ghaut  mountains,  in  the  South  of  India,  about 
the  1 1th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Mysore,  on  the  west  by  Malabar,'  on  the  south  by 
Dindigul,  and  on  the  east  by  Salem  and  Trichinopoly.  The 
lenffth  of  the  province  from  north  to  south  is  SO  miles,  and 
its  breadth  firom  east  to  west  about  45  miles.  The  surftce 
of  Uie  country  varies  exceedingly.  Towards  the  south  the 
level  is  not  more  than  400  or  500  fbet  above  the  see,  but  it 
gradually  riaes  towards  the  north,  and  even  in  what  is  con- 
sidered the  low  country  the  level  riaes  to  900  foot  above 
the  sea.  About  11°35'N.  laL,  the  mountains  called  the 
Eastern  Ghauts  occur ;  the  Kumbetarine  hill,  in  11^  35' 
N.  lat,  and  77"  20'  E.  long.,  is  reckoned  to  he  5548  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  summits  of  the  Neel- 
gherry  mountains,  which  are  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
province,  and  unite  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts,  are 
still  higher:  one  of  the  peaks  called  Moorchoorti  Bet 
is  8800  foet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  generally  dry,  but 
in  the  south  there  is  some  marshy  ground.  The  low 
country  is  effectually  sheltered  (rom  the  violence  of  the 
south-west  monsoon.  The  climate  is  considered  healUiy, 
and  in  particular  the  Nedg^ierry  moimtains  are  resorted  to 
by  Europeans  resident  in  India  fiw  the  recovery  of  their 
health.  In  these  hills  the  mean  temperature  in  Api^  and 
Hay  is  65°  EUirenheit  During  the  cold  seasm  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  sinks  to  the  freezing  point,  when  the 
air  is  peculiarly  clear  and  elastic,  and  produces  a  cheering 
effisct  upon  the  spirits.  Coimbatore  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Bnavani,  Amaravati,  and  Caveiy,  the  first  and  second 
of  which  foil  into  the  Cavery ;  the  Bhavani,  at  Bhavani- 
kudal,  58  miles  north-east  from  the  tovm  of  Coimbatore, 
in  11**  26'  N.  lat,  and  77"  44'  E.  long.,  and  the  Amaravati 
about  10  miles  below  the  town  of  Caroor.  These  rivers  are 
filled  by  both  monsoons ;  by  the  south-west  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  by  the  north-east  in  October,  Noveinbcx, 
and  December.  Ilie  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  in 
1614-15  was  960,000  acres,  and  in  1825-26  was  increased 
to  1,451,439  acres.  Up  to  the  former  period  the  land  re- 
venue of  the  province  was  collected  under  the  village- 
^tem,  but  a  permanent  assessment  being  then  mad^  not 
only  upon  every  fhnn,  but  upon  each  flew,  and  the  rjwts 
being  confhrmM  in  the  possession  of  thoir  lands,  the  im- 
provement here  noticed  b^pm.  The  government  has  fiilly 
participated  in  thisadvantue;  in  1814-15  the  land  revenue 
was  18,64.391  rupees,  and  in  1825-26  had  advanced  to 
23,79,633  rupees,  oeing  an  annual  increase  of  51,524J^  In 
1814-15  the  government  assessment  was  considered  to  be 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  and  in 
1825-26  it  did  not  exceed  one-fifth;  the  price  of  land  during 
that  time  was  doubled.  The  population  of  the  province  in 
1828  was  870,866;  in  1823  itwassteted  to  be  638,199;  but 
in  this  latter  number  children  under  five  years  of  age  were 
not  included.  The  means  far  education  provided  by  the 
goveniinent  are  miaer^ly  deficient.  According  to  the 
Ut«it  retomi,  the  whole  number  of  aclKAars  was  only 
8930,  of  whom  8818  were  Hindus,  including  83  ftaiales, 
and  312  were  Hohammedans. 

The  principal  places  in  the  province,  in  addition  to  the 
capi^  Coimbatore,  are,  Aninualaya,  Aravacourchy,  Bhar 
vani-Kudal.  Caroor,  Daraporam,  Brroad,  Palachy,  Satiman- 
galum,  and  Sivana  Samudra.  Animalaya  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  small  river  Alima,  in  10°  31'  N.  lat.,  and  77*>  1' 
E.  long.  This  town,  which  contains  about  400  houses,  is 
the  common  thoroughfare  between  Malabar  and  the 
souuera  part  of  the  Carnatic.  A  fort  stands  at  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  town,  and  had  follen  into  decay,  when, 
to  provide  materials  for  repairing  it,  Tippoo  pulled  down 
five  large  temples.  The  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  con- 
tain abundance  of  fine  timber,  which  is  <^  little  value  firom 
tiie  want  of  means  for  transpcorting  it  Aftracoiuchy^^e 
mt.of  Ann.  w  ciUed  tim^^lMmt^P&&^i^^  u 
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MFUB^fl  in  lO-*  41'  N.  lat^  and  77  54'  long.  Tbe  town 
vas  (Jastroyed  tiawards  the  end  of  Hyder  b  rei^,  by  an 
English  force  under  Colonel  Laing,  but  it  has  smca  been 
reljuat,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it 
already  contained  250  bouses,  and  was  fast  increasing :  tfie 
inhaljittfnts  mostly  speak  the  Tamul  language.  Bhayani- 
Kndal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bhavani  and  Cavery  rivers, 
contains  two  celebrated  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Visbnu 
and  t}ie  other  to  Qiy^  and  U  considered  a  place  of  great  sanc- 
tity by  the  Hindus.  Caroor,  on  the  jiovui  side  of  tbeAina- 
ravati  river,  in  10°  S3'  N.  lat,  and  78"  4' E.  Itjng^  is  a 
considerable  town,  and  contains  1000  houses;  itwa^  for- 
nierly  a  place  of  great  commercial  activity,  bnt  its  trade 
has  long  since  been  greatly  diminished.  Daraporam>  or 
more  pFoper)y  Dhanqarpuram,  ia  a  populous  town  situated 
m  an  open  country  near  the  Apiarayati,  in  10°  37'  K.lat., 
and  77*  35' p.  long.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regularly 
had  out,  ai}d  many  of  the  hous^  are  spacious,  l^rroad 
was  a  very  considerable  place  during  Hydcr's  rpign,  and 
contained  3000  houses ;  under  the  government  of  his  suc- 
cessor it  vas  much  reduced ;  and  during  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  English  under  General  Meadows,  fhe  ton  n 
was  ip  a  great  measure  destroyed.  It  has  since  been  paj;- 
L'ally  restored,  and  has  been  made  a  military  station. 
Talachy  is  a  small  but  thrivii^  town,  situated  inawell- 
fultivated  country,  in  10°  39'  N.  lat.,  and  77°  6'  E-  long, 
^ome  coins  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  have  been  dug  pp  in 
the  vicini^.  Satimangalum,  a  town  and  fortress,  in  11°  1^1' 
N.lat,  and  77°  16' E.  long.,  contained,  in  Hyder's  reign, 
About  600  houses,  h\xt  the  number  has  since  been  much 
reduced.  Tfa^  fqjrt  is  large,  and  the  town  is  liuilt  in  a 
iUafs]imc  manner  about  tbe  plain ;  it  contains  a  large 
temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu.  Tliis  place  is  considered 
unhealthy,  and  the  air  is  mostly  intensely  hot.  The  iaiand 
of  Stvana  Samudra,  formed  by  the  Cavery,  is  ^ne  site  of 
the  antient  Hindu  city  of  Gunga  ^ja;  two  cataracts  are 
here  formed  by  toe  Cavery,  one  on  its  northern  arid  the 
other  on  its  southern  arm.  [Cavery.]  The  city  of  Gunga 
Raja,  supposed  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  have  been  founded 
not  niore  than.  300  years  ago,  is  now  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  the  southern  gate  of  the  wall  by  which  the  city 
was  surrounded  may  still  be  seen,  and  one  principal  street, 
about  a  mile  in  len^h  ^m  north  to  south,  may  be  traced : 
there  are  besides  visible  the  ruins  of  several  Hindu  temples, 
in  one  of  which  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Vishnu ;  but  th& 
whote  place  is  choked  by  jungle,  and  occupied  by  banyan 
and  other  forest  trees. 

A  considerable  quanti^  of  dry  grain  is  raised  in  the 
province;  cotton  tind  sugar  are  likewise  cultivateo,  and 
Weaving  is  carried  on  extensively. 

This  province  was  acquired  by  the  British  from  the  rajah 
of  Mysore  in  1799. 

(Bennell's  Memoir  (if  a  Map  <(f  HinAistan ;  puchanap's 
Jnurrietf  through  Mysore,  Canora,  and  Malabar  ;  Report  qf 
Committee  qf  House  qf  Commons  on  the  Aj^rt  qf  Indiq, 
1832.) 

COIMBATORE,  the  capital  of  the  province,  in  10°  62' 
N.  lat.,  and  77°  5'  E.  long.,  is  a  well-bmit  town,  containing 
about  2000  houses,  being  little  more  than  Ijalf  the  num- 
ber which  it  contained  under  the  government  of  Hyder 
Ati  His  son  Tippoo  sometimes  resided  at  poimbatore, 
where  he  built  a  mosque.  About  two  miles  from  the  town, 
at  a  place  called  Peruru,  is  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated 
to  Iswara,  and  called  Mail  (high)  Chtiumbrat  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  Chitumbra  near  Pondicherry.  The  idol  is 
said  to  have  placed  itself  here  at  a  very  remote  period,  and 
about  3000  years  ago  the  temple  vas  built  over  it  by  a 

giah  of  Madura.  This  building  exhibits  a  profusion  of 
indu  ornaments,  but  is  destitute  of  elegance,  and  the 
figures  are  not  only  rude,  but  many  of  Ihcm  indecent 
also.  This  temple  fras  plundered  of  its  gold  and  jewels 
1^  Tippoo,  who  exi»ptea  it,  however,  from  the  general 
cffdra  which  he  issueil  fi>r  tfap  destruction  of  all  idola- 
trous buildings:  and  although  its  splendoiu  was  then 
destroyed,  uie  Brahminical  vwship  has  always  been  con- 
tinuie£ 

The  town  was  taken  by  the  Ei^lish  in  1783,  but  was 
restored  at  the  peace  in  the  following  year.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  English  in  1790,  and  retaken  by  Tippoo*s 

general,  but  was  transferred  with  the  province '  to  the 
British  government  in  1 799>  and  has  since  reiooained  in  their 
possession.  The  trav^ing  distance  from  Seriiu^tatam  is 
123  miles,  anf  from  Madras  306  miles.  ^ 


(ReniwU'a  Mtmoir;  Hai's  Ifii/oiy      BriHA  India, 
Buchanan's  Jamrmif  lAraitfA  Ifynrs;  4^) 
COIUBRA,  a  town  and  tndicqp's  see  in  Portngal,  in  the 

province  ofBeira,  ajld  the  chief  town  of  a  eomarca,  or  admi- 
nistrative diviiion.  It  Uasou  the  slope  of  a  bill  on  the  right 
or  north  bank  of  the  Hon^o,  about  120  miles  N.N.B. 
of  ILiisbon,  and  85  NJ.  <^  the  seaport  of  Figueiras  at  the 
mouth  of  the)f  ond^  in  40*>  12'  N.  lat.  and  8°  17' W.  bnv. 

A  fine  bridge  connects  tlw  town  of  Coimbra  vitn 
the  splendid  and  extapsive  mcnustery  of  Santa  Qara,  situ- 
ated with  its  gardens  upon  a  hill  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
MondeETo.  To  the  ncfth-«ast  of  Coimbra  rises  the  high 
ridge  of  BuBaco,andop  thewestand  south-west  a  fertile  but 
marshy  and  unwholeaome  plain  evteuds  towards  the  sea. 
The  town  is  old-feshioned,  and  most  of  the  streets  are  nar- 
row steep,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  There  are^  howevw,  several 
fine  buiuUngs,  such  as  tbe  paleoe  of  the  univexstty,  cmce 
the  reudetioe  of  the  kjogR,  and  the  v^us  ODUsges  con- 
nected with  it,  the  catbadnl,  faeddes  other  churchae  and  con 
vents,  apd  ,  several  squaras  adorned  with  fountains,  which 
arc  supplied  through  a  fine  aqueduct  a^joihing  the  town. 
The  ifniversitv  was  tronsfexred  to  Coimbra  from  Lis- 
ha^  by  King  Denis  in  1308.  It  was  aflerwards  removed 
again  \q  Lisboii,  but  Jidm  HI.  tru^brred  it  again  to  Coim- 
bra in  1537.  In  1653  King  John  tV.  issued  rf»ila(iona  fur 
the  universify,  *  Estatutos  da  Universidade  Coimbra.* 
printed  in  1654.  Pombal,  in  1733,  efieoted  several  useful 
reforms  in  the  system  of  instruction,  and  added  the  fiwrul- 
ties  of  mathematics  and  natund  philosophy  to  those  of 
theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  and  medjcina^  aliea^  exiat- 
ing-  p.G  also  gave  to  the  nnivenihr  anvwil  boildinga  be' 
longing  to  the  suppressed  order  of  t£eJ«a^  Ifo  student 
is  permitted  to  attend  a  course  of  leetmes  ia  vsg  of  llw 
faculties  without  having  first  iindergone  one  jea  of  ps^ia- 
ratory  study  in  the  Royal  College  of  AxU.  The  course  of 
theology  lasts  five  years.  The  same  timp  is  allsttpd  to  the 
canon  and  civil  law,  af^er  which  the  studrat  can  (A>tai|i  his 
Bachelor's  degree,  which  qualifies  him  fear  the  fiar.  or  tot 
inferior  appointiuisniti  in  the  magistral^.  lucrd^vto  ob- 
tain t}ie  degree  of  Ijoctor  a  sixtp  year  is  required,  after 
which  the  candidate  undergoes  ^  private  examination.  ^ 
the  faculWof  medicine  eight  years  atteD4sliO0  are  requir^ 
and  an  additional  year  for  the  Doctorahip.  Hie  course  of 
philosophy  lasts  four  years.  The  lectiuas  Ixyin  in  the 
autumn  and  las^  till  May,  after  whidi  the  poUw  awnina- 
tion  takes  place  till  Ju}y,  followed  bv  tfana  mnotbs'  nusation. 
The  public  examinations  are  in  Fortugnes^  and  are  said 
to  be  very  severe.  The  univeisity  is  very  tidi,  sn^  the 
emoluments  of  the  professors  sze  ze^ietaUe,  besides 
whicli  they  have  Uie  {wcwpept  dtms^anaaoi  pi  the  civil  sud 
ecclesiastical  departmspts.  A  piictai's  degnp  in  tj^  uni- 
versity is  a  necessary  qualification  it  4t  ht^ow  stations 
ip  the  church  and  ipagirtp^ 

The  sovenmieht'arajB  imini^i^ianBted |n  BM^ 
consisting  of  the  rector,  who  b  aj^ointea  Ij  the  king  for 
a  limited  time,  the  deans  ctf  the  vanous  &cu]tiMy  two  sm^i 
coes  or  fiscQls,  and  a  seeretarjr.  The  ftiMmaal  administra- 
tion is  intrusted  to  a  separate  council,  *  JuntadeFaxenda,* 
consisting  of  three  professns,  a  txeasmnr,  and  a  dark-  The 
library  of  the  univeoityoeeiq^tlmwieBlallft  filed  with 
books  chiefly  of  antient  date,  lit  w  oproed  eveiT  evening, 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  at  the  ccananskai  of  the  public 
lectures.  The  library  of  the  Benedictine  omvent  is  better 
both  in  number  and  ehoioe^  and  cortsins  works  of  m<scv 
modem  date.  The  lectures  on  oauxi  and  dril  law  are  t  be- 
most  attended  to,  oh  account  of  the  gfcet  demand  for  law 
g^uales  for  civil  offices  in  the  TOdoas  towns  of  the  king- 
dom. The  average  number  of  anedwawal  students  is  t^aid 
to  be  about  1200.  Jhe  medical  students  use  French  and 
English  works.  The  lectures  are  peaieTsUy  gratuitous.  The 
annual  necessary  expenses  <^  a  student  during  his  nine 
months'  attendance  are  eqainleni  to  about  30/.  sterling. 
There  is  a  botanical  gardc^  9  museum  of  natural  history, 
with  a  collection  of  mineiaK  K  chemical  laboratory, 
and  an  observatory  frell  fiirnished  ^th  instruments. 
(Kinsey,  Portugal  UluftraUd,  1828.}  The' large  mo- 
nastery of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
contains  the  monument  of  Afibnso  Henrique,  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy,  and  other  early  kings.  Iq  the  great 
hall  the  university,  where  the  public  examinations  and 
disputations  are  held,  is  a  complete  collection  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  Portuguese  kings ;  and  the  apartment  where 
tiie  oandidatas  far  thia  J)psS}iHhjp  wAvm^th^iK  last  ex- 
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•mmtitton  in  pmato  contains  the  portraits  of  the  succes- 
rive  reeton  of  the  university.  (Ibui.} 

Coimbra  has  19,850  inhabitants  distributed  into  eight 
parishes,  an  h(»]Htal,  a  house  for  the  poor,  and  a  Ma^alen. 
It  has  several  manu&ctories  of  pottery.  The  civil  magis- 
trates are  the  Corr^idor  and  seventeen  Juezes  de  Fonu 
(Mioano,  DidaionaHo  Geogrtffico,  ^  S^ttmento,) 

The  immediate  neighbonrhood  of  Gounbra  is  delightAil, 
and  filled  with  gardens  and  qulntas,  or  connfi7-hou8eB. 
The  tract  of  oouhtrjr  between  it  and  Coudeixa,  south  of  tho 
Mond^o,  is  styled  the  ftuit-basket  of  Portugal.  In  the 
same  direction,  not  fiit  ftom  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  is 
the  Quinta  das  Lt^grimas,  in  a  romantic  sequestered  spot, 
where  Donna  Inez  de  Castro  is  reported  to  have  been  mur- 
dered.  (Camoens,  Lusiadas,) 

Conimbrica,  the  antient  Coimbra,  is  said  to  have  been 
Duilt  by  the  Romans,  though  at  some  distance  from  the 
present  spot ;  but  Minano  asserts  that  its  name  is  of  Arabic 
origin.  OthetB  say  that  the  present  town  was  first  built  by 
Ataris,  one  of  ihs  Gbthic  kmgs.  The  view  of  the  towh 
ftom  the  sonth  bank  of  the  river  is  very  fine,  the  summits  of : 
the  heights  above  being  covered  with  contents  and,  public 
baildings.  Coimbra  lies  on  the  high  road  from  Lisbon  to 
Oporto,  and  its  &ie  bridge  afinrds  the  principal  means  Of 
land  communication  between  thia  north  and  the  south 
vinces  of  the  kingdom. 

COIN :  mbtal  stamped  fol-  crarrencv ;  derived  by  some 
from  the  Greek  kSivoc,  common ;  by  others  from  the  Latin, 
cuneus,  a  wedge;  the  first  currency  of  ihetal,  in  all  pro- 
bability, being  hi  the  fotm  of  wedges,  or  ingots.  Coramercet 
in  the  earliest  periods,  was  carried  on  by  the  meife  exchah?e 
of  articlbs,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  throughout  the  early 
part  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  through  the  poems  of  Homer, 
not  a  single  passage  occilrs  from  which  we  can  itiihlr  either 
the  use  or  the  existence  of  stamped  money.  Metals,  however, 
bcin^  close  and  compact  in  ibrm,  univerKd  as  to  use,  and  ad- 
mittmg  of  division  into  larger  or  lesser  parts,  soon  became 
the  representatives  of  value,  though  at  what  exact  period 
remains  in  doubt  Hwodotus,  i.  94,  speaking  Of  tho  Lj'dian^, 
expressly  says  they  were  the  flrstpeople  on  record  who  coined 
gold  and  silver  into  modey.  Tbe  Partett  Chronicle,  how- 
ever, asmhes  the  origin  of  coined  money  to  the  ^ginetans, 
under  Pheidnn,  king  of  Argos,  895  years  before  Chl-Ifit. 
iElian,  in  his '  Various  HisToiy,*  corroborates  this  state- 
ment as  fhr  as  the  ^ginetans  are  mentioned :  and  our  best 
numismatio  antiquanes  anee  in  considering  the  coitls  of 
.^gina,  IVom  their  archaic  form  and  appearance,  the  most 
antient  known.  They  are  of  silver,  and  bear  on  the  Uppct 
side  the  figure  of  a  turtle,  and  on  the  under  an  indented 
mark,  as  if  the  metal,  at  the  time  of  striking,  had  been  fixed 
upon  a  puncheon,  and  ftom  the  veight  of  the  blow  had  re- 
ceived a  deep  cleft,  kter  coins  m  ^gina,  the  turtle  has 
been  changed  to  a  t(ntoise,  and  the  fissnre  on  the  other 
side  converted  into  d  devW  The  coini  of  Lydia  probably 
come  next  in  point  of  antiquity,  and  then  the  early  Danes 
of  the  Persian  kii^  whicb  occur  both  in  gold  ana  silver, 
and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  coins  of  ^gina  iti  the 
mode  of  striking:  these,  if  they  are  to  be  referred  to  Sa- 
nus  the  First,  must  ba.vo  been  coined  betwefP  A-  C.  322 
and  486.  The  richer  the  metal,  the  smaller  and  more 
portable  was  the  quantity  required  for  the  coin.  There  are 
f  iins  in  gold  of  the  early  kings  of  Persia,  similar  in  type 
to  the  silver  Darics,  and  of  very  minute  uze. 

The  study  of  coins  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
vince of  the  antiquary  alont.  Coins  ate  amoiig  the  most 
certain  evidences  of  mstory.  In  the  later  part  of  the  Greek 
bcries  they  illustrate  the  ciironologT  of  reigns.  In  the  Ro- 
man scries  they  fix  the  dates  ana  succession  of  events. 
Gibbon  observes  that  if  all  our  historians  weto  los^  medals, 
inscriptions,  and  other , monmnentv^would  be  sufficient 
to  record  the  travels  of  Hadrian.  Tlie  reign  of  Frobus 
might  be,  written  from  his  coins.  In  illustrating  the 
history  and  chronolbey  of  sculpture  and  antient  marbles, 
ruins  enable  the  scholar  ahd  the  artist  not  only  to  discern 
those  peculiarities  which  characterise  style,  as  it  relates  to 
•lifTerent  agcti  and  schools,  but  to  ascribe  busts  and  statues 
lothe  persons  whom  they  represent.  The  personation  of 
Ilie  different  provinces,  too,  forms  another  point  of  interest 
iip-m  the  Roman  coins.  Coins  are  frequently  essential  to 
the  illustration  of  obscure  passages  in  antient  writers ;  and 
prcser\  e  delineations  of  some  of  the  most  beautiflil  edifices 
if  antiquitf  not  existing  how  even  in  thdr  mink.  Addisoh, 


in  his  '  Diait^e  on  the  Usefhhiess  of  Autient  Medals,'  has 
long  convinced  the  world  of  the  connexion  of  tliis  science 
with  poetry.  As  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  some  of  the  meSals  of  Sicily  belong  to  a 
riod  when  sculpture  had  attained  its  highest  parfeotioh 
e  would  particularly  refer  to  the  coihs  of  Syracuse,  ii. 
everv  quality  of  art,  too,  the  Roman  coins,  to  a  certain  period 
yield  to  the  Greek  alone.  From  Augustus  to  Hadrian  the 
Roman  mint  was  the  seat  of  genius :  and  coins  of  adtnirable 
execuhon  are  found  even  down  to  the  time  of  PosthiimuiJ. 

The  generality  of  numismatic  writers  divide  eoins  into 
Antient  and  Moaern; — the  Antient,  into  the  great  divisions 
of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Barbar^. 

The  Greek  they  divide  into  cities  and  kii^.  Of  the 
first  they  can  make  no  chronological  arrangement:  it  is  al- 
phabetical, under  the  different  countries.  The  Idngs  com- 
mence with  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  belong 
to  the  ibur  kingdoms  into  which  his  empire  was  divide^ 
besides  the  kingdom  of  EpiruS.  This  series,  in  a  chrono- 
logical point  of  view,  closes  with  the  extinction  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Lagidoj  in  the  Augustan  age.  The  coins  of 
the  Greek  cities  were  impressed  either  with  appropriate 
symbols  or  the  heeds  of  deities.  The  coins  the  monarchs 
bore  the  heads  of  the  respective  prmcdi.  Pinkerton  observes 
that  thetirst  coppereoins  of  Gteece  kno«n  ue  tiioseflf  Oddn 
king  of  Syracuse;  about.  490  years  befbre  onr  sSi^  Thegb  . 
were  called  Chnlci,  pieces  of  brass;  others,  of  a  more  dimi- 
nutive size,  were  called  Lepta,  or  Kerma,  as  beihg  change 
for  the  poor.  He  considers  there  is  no  proof  of  the  coinage 
of  gold  in  Greece  before  Philip  of  Maeedon.  Athens  had 
no"gold  money  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  Roman  coins  are  divided  into  consular,  imperial, 
and  medallions.  The  subdivisions  of  the  eonsiltar  are  intb 
Roman  asses  and  coins  of  the  ibmilies.  Of  the  imperial 
there  sie  two  subdivisions,  Roman  and  Grecian ;  the  latter 
beiti^  a^in  subdivided  into  those  of  provinces,  colonies,  and 
mumcipia.  Hiemedallfons  aie  likewise  divided  intoRoman 
and  Orecian.  The  earliest  coinage  of  Rome  was  of  copper, 
and  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tnllins,  probably 
about  five  centuries  belbrb  Christ.  The  Romans  are  sup- 
posed to  have  borrowed  the  art  from  their  neighbours, 
the  Etruscans.  Of  the  as,  its  divinons  and  its  compounds, 
we  have  already  spoken  in  a  former  article.  On  some  of 
the  latter  Roman,  as  well  as  on  what  «ere  called  the  Italian 
asses  and.  their  parts,  the  practice  became  prfevdent  of 
facing  the  hames  of  many  of  the  principal  families  of 
Rome  upon  the  fields  of  the  coitts.  TheSe  ibrm  the  division 
which  are  called  faiiiily  coins.  The  silver  coinage  o^  Rome 
was  introduced  in  the  year  266  before  Christ,  when  the 
denarius  was  so  termed  from  its  being  equivalent  to  ten 
asses.  Pliny  informs  us  (iVa/.  tiist.  xxxiii.  13,  edit.  Hard.  ii. 
612)  that  the  coinage  of  gold  was  Introduced  sixty-two 
years  after  that  of  silver.  Tho  largest  piece  df  gold  was 
called  aureus.  [Aureits.]  The  imperial  coins  of  Rome  form 
the  most  complete  and  tnost  interesting  series  of  any  bx- 
tant  Those  of  copper  bemg  found  ofaiflbrent  Sizes,  ate 
distinguished  into  first,  second,  and  third  brass :  111  Idsto- 
rital  importance,  as  well  as  for  the  devices,  thg  largest  series 
is  to  be  prefck-red.  The  largest  imperial  brass  com  was  tho 
sestertius,  and  from  the  AuguStan  age  tvtint  by  the  name 
of  ntlmriius,  or  tbreus.  It  was  worui  twopence  Eilglish. 
All  the  lars;e  brass  coins  fire  of  yello*  meldl ;  the  middle 
brass,  yellow  ahd  red ;  the  small,-  mostly  ired.  No  sensible 
diminution  of  the  sestfertiuS  took  place  till  the  reign  of 
Alexander  SeveruS,  frhen  it  lost  upwards  of  a  SiSth  of  its 
weight,  and  continued  to  diminish  till  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus,  when  it  totally  vanished.  In  this  reign  the  chief 
copper  coins  ih  use  Were  the  small  bhiss,  or  assaria,  which, 
according  io  the  writers  of  tbe  Lotter  Empire,  wore  at  last 
numbered  at  sixty  to  the  silvef  denarius.  Under  Talerian 
and  Galhenus,  copi>ef  itashed  witb  sHver  ap^red.  In 
the  reign  of  Dibcletiati,  a  coin  deriomthateA  tne  follis  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  sestertius;  but  the  ^naKl  lerel  con- 
tinued quite  comrnon  down  to  Coristantirie  I.  He  intro- 
duced a  new  coinage,  and  then  tho  fblils  hAd  its  changes 
and  its  subdivisions ;  but  itft  appellation  adfaMed  to  what 
had  now  become  the  latest  brass  coin  the  Rbhiaa  em- 
pire, to  the  veiy  latest  notices  which  wo  have  of  the  Byiin- 
tine  money.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Gal- 
lic nus,  the  imperial  or  silver  denarius  contained  Sixteeh 
assaria.  Under  Caracalla  a  larger  denanas  was  struek, 
«hfeh  had  a  thud  more  or  }^ 
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uUed  ugenteus :  the  common  denanus  of  silTer  bem^  then 
termed  minutus.  Under  GallienuB  however  the  mmutus 
eeiued,  and  aigenteus  and  denarius  Uien  became  only  dif- 
ftrent  names  fiir  tiie  Roman  silTer  coin,  vhich  at  that 
time  contained  no  less  Aan  sixty  assaria.  Gonstantine  I. 
jntndnoed  the  milliarensis,  worth  somewhere  about  a'  shil- 
liiw  oflTour  money :  but  ihe  ar^ntei,  or  denarii,  were  struck 
as  Tate  as  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  Aurei  and  semi-aurei 
were  tile  s<^  piecm  in  gold  for  near  three  centuries.  Till 
Snlla'a  time  the  aureus  continued  at  thirty  aWer  denarii. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  afterwards,  it  went  for 
twenty-five  silver  denarii.  Under  Philip,  aurei  of  two  or 
three  sizes  first  appear,  of  a  rude  fkbric ;  one  class  of  which 
were  called  trientes.  The  weight  originally  given  to  the 
aureus  was  120  grains ;  it  afterwards  fluctuate,  to  between 
80  and  90  grains,  and  was  sometimes  even  of  less  weight. 
CMistantine  I.  accommodated  the  aureus  to  his  now  coin- 
age, andgave  it  the  name  of  soUdus,  of  six  in  the  ounce  of 
^d.  TSm  iolidns  passed  tot  fourteen  nUUiarenaes.  It 
went  for  rather  more  than  twelve  shillings  of  our  money, 
and  continued  of  the  same  standard  to  the  very  close  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  The  medallions  were  staruck  both  at 
Home  and  in  the  provinces,  whence  the  division  of  this 
class  into  Roman  and  Grecian.  The  term  is  applied  to  all 
those  productions  of  the  Roman  mint  which  exceeded  the 
coins  ordimuily  current  in  size,  whether  in  gold,  silver,  or 
brass.  Though  generally  conceived  to  have  been  struck 
upon  similar  oecasions  to  those  on  which  we  ourselves  coin 
medals,  there  are  still  various  circumstances  which  lead  to 
th^  belief  that  th^  were  intended  for  circulation  as  money. 
Hedalliona,  says  Pinkerton,  from  the  time  of  Julius  to  that 
of  Hadriui  are  very  uncommon  and  of  vast  price :  from 
Hadrian  to  the  dose  of  the  Western  Empire,  tney  are  less 
rare.  The  types  of  the  Soman  medalhons  are  often  re- 
peated upon  common  ecin.  lliosa  struck  in  the  Ghwian 
territories  are  the  most  nimierous,  and  are  distinguished 
frfflu  the  Roman  by  their  thinness  and  infhriori^  of  work- 
manship. Many  Roman  medallions  have  s.  c.  upon  them, 
as  being  struck  by  the  senate ;  others  have  not,  as  beii^ 
struck  by  order  of  the  emperor.  Tho  Roman  medbla  odled 
Contomiati,  it  is  the  opinion,  of  our  first  medallists,  were 
no  more  than  tickets  of  admission  for  different  places  at 
thejiublio  games. 

The  third  class  of  antient  coins,  denominated  Barbarian, 
consists  of  those  of  Lydia,  Persia,  Judssa,  Phc^icia,  Nu- 
midia  and  Mauritania,  Carthage  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain. 
The  coins  of  l^dia  and  Perua  have  been  already  slightly 
noticed.  The  Derics,  frtnn  their  vreaent  extreme  scarcity, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  meltea  down  for  his  own  coin- 
age by  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  his  conquest  of  Persia, 
l^nkerton  asswts  thai  all  the  real  Darics  were  of  gold,  and 
that  the  silver  coins  'iHth  the  archer  (tbe  some  type)  are  later. 
Nevertheless  many  of  the  silver  Darics  are  equally  if  not 
more  archaic  in  appearance.  Of  Persian  coins  there  is  a 
second  series,  that  of  the  Sassanidte,  beginning  about  a.d. 
310,  when  Artaxerxes  overturned  the  Parthian  monarchy; 
they  extend  to  the  year  636,  when  Persia  was  conquered 
by  the  Arabian  caliphs.  The  Hebrew  coins  were  struck 
under  the  dominion  of  the  fkmOy  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
chiefly  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  high-priest,  about  the 
year  150  b.c.  They  are  neaiiy  all  of  copper,  and  extremely 
rude  in  vorkmanum;  the  legmds  are  m  Samaritan  ob»> 
racters,  and  the  synKxtls  are  wote  appnninate  to  the  nation, 
such  as  a  s^is,  eonudered  as  Aaron's  rod,  sacramental 
cups,  censers,  &o.  The  Hetoew  shekel,  as  it  is  called*  is 
of  •silver,  about  the  value  of  the  Greek  tetradrachm.  He- 
bnw  coins  pretending  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Macca- 
bees are  spurious.  The  Phoenician  coins  are  in  no  instance 
considered  older  than  the  time  of  Alexand^  the  Great,  and 
are  chiefly  referred  to  the  citim  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The 
Numidian  coins  are  those  of  Juba  L  and  ZL  The  Punic 
or  Carthaginian  coins  are  believed  to  have  been  struck  by 
Greek  artists.  Those  of  Spain  agree  in  character  with 
the  coins  of  the  different  nations  by  whom  the  several 
colonies  of  that  country  were  planted,  PhcBnicians,  Greeks, 
and  Carthaginians ;  and  many  of  them  are  inscribed  with 
PhcBuidaji,  Greek,  and  Roman  legends:  a  fow  athen  ue 
met  with,  distingtrished  1^  what  are  called  Celtiberian  cha- 
racters, not  unlikq  the  letters  of  the  Runk)  and  Etruscan 
alphabet.  Of  the  coins  of  Gaul,  the  most  antient  have  no 
l^;«ids  at  all ;  they  hare  voy  rude  devices,  and  many  of 
toem  are  in  hum  gold   after  the  Gaul*  had  intoroouise 


with  the  Rpmims,  some  of  their  coins  bear  inscriptions 
which  look  like  Latin,  mostly  in  imglo  words,  and  not  of 
easy  intrapretation :  they  are  not  unlike  many  of  those 
which  are  called  early  British.  Caaar  describes  the  ftitons 
as  a  people  jusc  eme^^g  from  barbarism,  and  no  flirther 
acquainted  with  commerce  than  to  have  discovered  that  it 
could  not  be  conducted  by  simple  barter  alone.  His  ac- 
count implies,  that  however  they  might  have  known  its 
use,  the  Britons  had  not  proceeded  so  mr  as  actually  to  coin  | 
money :  although  they  nad  a  substitute  for  it  in  pieces  of  i 
brass,  or  iron  rings,  or  plates  r^ulated  by  weignt.  He  ' 
says,  *  Utuntur  aut  tare,  aut  annuDs  ferrets,  ad  certum  pon- 
dua  examinatis,  pro  nummo.*  (Belt.  GaU.  v.  1 2.)  The  pas- 
sage however  is  corrupt:  for  anmdi*  some  manuscripts 
r^d  tcdeis,  and  others  lamim9.  Coins  however  are  found 
in  this  country  which  are  usually  attributed  to  the  very 
early  British  kings,  in  gcdd,  sdver,  and  tiw  inforior 
metals;  ruder  in  Iwrio  than  they  would  have  been  had  tiie 
Britons  learned  the  art  of  coining  tfaem  from  the  Romans. 
Th^  are  without  Iwends,  and  many  of  tiiem,  like  the  early 
Gaidish  coins  already  mentioned,  have  unintelligible  de- 
vices: they  seem  to  juatii^  our  antiquaries  in  thinking 
that  CsBsar  had  not  sufficient  information  to  make  hu 
testimony  quite  conclusive.  The  use  of  abetter  sort  of  I 
money  was  unquestionably  taught  the  Britons  by  the 
Romans  very  soon  aAer  C«Mr's  second  invasion,  when  the 
tn>es  improved,  and  when  no  one  who  examines  them  care- 
fyiy  will  doubt  that  Roman  artists  were  employed  upon  the 
dies.  The  earliest  coin  which  can,  with  the  least  appear- 
ance of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any  particular  British 
mcrnarch,  bears  upon  it  the  letters  sxoo,  possibly  for  Se- 
gonax,  one  of  the  four  Kentish  raonarchs  who  attacked 
Cmsor's  casn^  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  we  have  just 
mentioned ;  it  has  also  tbe  word  tascio  upwi  which  is 
seen  upon  numerous  other  coins  irtuch  are  undeniably 
British.  Cunobelin  was  a  later  monarch  of  Britain,  whose 
name  is  oonsidwed  to  be  abbreviated  iqion  the  coins  which 
have  CTif,  cvNO,  and  ctnobxli  upon  them,  together  with 
the  wnds  cahv  and  cahti.,  the  leading  letters  of  Cama- 
lodunum,  his  capital  city,  supposed  to  be  either  Colchester 
or  Maldon  i&  Essex.  Veb,  as  well  as  Vkklahio  at  length, 
for  Venilam,  occur  upon  other  coins  of  the  same  penod. 
One  has  bodvo,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  coin  of  Bon- 
duca  or  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni.  It  is  probable  that 
the  British  coinage  closed  with  the  money  of  Cunobelin ; 
for  in  a  very  few  years  after  his  decease  the  second  subjec- 
tion of  Britain  took  place  under  Claudius,  and  was  so  com- 
plete and  severe,  that  the  country  became  rather  a  Roman 
than  a  British  island.  Gildas  (J)e  Easidio  Brikumi^t 
c.  V.)  expressly  speaks  of  a  Roman  edict  whidi  ordained  that 
from  tmt  time  that  all  money  current  among  the  Kitons 
should  bear  the  imperial  stamp.  That  this  prohibition  was 
followed  up  by  the  establishment  of  Roman  mints  in  Britain 
is  highly  probable:  and  certain  initial  letters,  as  p.  hoit. 
for  peaaiia  Lonixni,  &c,  are  brought  forward  as  evidence 
of  the  foot ;  but  most  of  these  initials  are  equally  applicable 
to  other  places  in  the  Roman  empire  where  mints  were 
established,  and  therefore  do  not  afford  a  proof  quite  so  con- 
clusive as  is  wanted.  Hie  coins  of  Carausius  and  AUectus, 
the  seat  of  whose  empire  was  in  Britain,  have  a  strong  claim 
to  be  considered  as  the  production  of  British  mints.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  under  one  view  the  *Coini  of  the  Romans 
relating  to  Britauo,'  will  find  the  flillest  information  in  a 
little  vdiume  reoently  published  nnd^  that  title  by  Mr. 
John  Yonge  Akerman,  12mo.,  London,  1836. 

MoDKRN  Coins  are  those  which  have  been  struck  since 
the  fiill  of  the  Western  Empire ;  but  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
space  to  which  the  present  article  is  necessarily  confined 
to  enter  into  minute  details  respecting  th«  series  of  coins 
in  each  country.  We  shall  be  ui^  in  our  notioea  of  the 
greater  part,  that  we  may  devote  a  la^w  spaoe  to  the  coins 
of  England 

The  series  of  the  coins  of  Italv  under  the  Ostrogoths 
began  soon  after  the  year  480  of  the  Christian  The 
French  series  commences  with  Clovis,  a.d.  490.  That  of 
Spain  with  Liuva,  Prince  of  the  Visigoths,  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixUi  century,  or  about  ajo.  567.  The 
states  of  Germany  <MPpear  to  have  struck  money  very 
shortly  after  the  age  of  uuTlanacnie ;  as  well  as  tiie  inde- 
pendent  Lombard  cities,  and  the  Neraolitana.  The  Fapal  I 
series  of  money  b^;ins  with  Fope  Hadrian  L,  ajk  772.  \ 
Denmark  hw  omns  of  an  ear^  wte^  but  ftw  of  tium  an  , 
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mtuUigible  before  the  time  of  Canute ;  oontemporary  with 
wtiose  date  are  the  coins  of  the  petty  kings  of  Ireland.  In 
Sweden  coinafe  is  said  to  have  begun  under  Biomo,  a.d, 
818;  and  in  Norway  with  Olave  or  Olaf,  i..D.  1066.  The 
Russian  coinaf^  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  other  coinages 
of  Bundle.  Of  Scotland  pennies  exist  ascribed  to  Alex- 
ander I„  a.d.  1107:  those  of  Will iam  the  Lion,  a.o.  1165, 
an  numerous.  Pennies  were  the  earliest  coins  in  most  of 
the  European  kiiq;doma,  and  a  prevuling  device  upon 
them  was  a  eroM. 

The  Co^  ^  EatgUoid  form  the  moat  complete  mobern 
series  extant.  At  what  time  the  circulation  of  the  Roman 
money  ceased,  we  are  is^orant:  but  Sceatts  {horn  the 
Anglo-Saxon  jceav,  shot,  money)  are  known  of  the  early 
kings  of  Kent,  some  of  which  must  have  been  struck 
within  the  sixth  century ;  and  there  are  others  so  similar 
to  them  in  type  as  to  justify  their  appropriation  to  the  same 
people,  but  which  ttam  their  sjjmbols  were  evidently  coined 
before  their  conversion  to  Cliristianity.  They  are  loo  rude 
generally  to  admit  of  description,  are  of  silver,  and  found 
of  different  weii;hls,  from  seven  grains  and  a  half  troy  to 
twenty  and  upwards :  their  most  common  weight  is  from 
fifteen  to  nineteen  grains.  Several  plates  of  these  coins 
are  engraved  in  Ruding ;  they  appear  to  have  been  current 
ehtetly  flrom  the  year  5<JU  to  70U  A  sceatta  of  Eihilbaht  I. 
of  Kent  is  the  earliest  Saxon  coin  which  can  be  apfno- 
priated:  he  reigned  Ih>m  ajx  561  to  616.  Bceattn  also  are 
the  only  coins  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  of 
Ecghbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  reigned  ftora  665  to  674.  In 
point  of  antiquity  the  penny  succeeds ;  the  name  of  which 
first  appears  m  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
who  began  his  reign  in  6&8.  The  word  has  had  numerous 
etymologies ;  but  that  from  paidot  to  weigh,  seems  the 
most  reasonable :  it  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  the  240th 
part  of  the  nummary  pound.  The  half  of  the  oenny,  called 
helflinse  or  half  pemje,  and  the  fourth  part  or  jeojiitun  j,  far- 
thing, are  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  gospels;  and  a  Saxon 
halfipenny  of  Edward  the  Elder  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Bod- 
leian collection  at  Oxford :  but  we  know  litlle  more  of  the 
earliest  divisions  of  the  penny.  The  coin  ascribed  as  a 
pennytoEthilberht  II.  king  of  Kent,  between  749  and  760. 
vith  Romulus  and  Remus  on  the  reverse,  is  beyond  doubt 
a  forgery.  As  to  Oie  rest  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, no  coins  have  yet  been  discovered  of  the  South  Saxon 
monarcha.  Of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  we  have  coins  of  Athel- 
heard,  a.d.  726 ;  and  of  Beorhtric,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  784.  Mercia  seems  to  have  been  the  most  wealthy  king- 
dom, and  has  a  large  series.  It  begins  with  Eadvald,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  716,  followed  by  Offa  (whose  queen 
Cenethreth  or  Quindred  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coin- 
ing). Egcberht,  Ooenvulf,  Ciolvulf  I.,  Beomwid£  Ludican, 
W^Iaf,  Berhtulf,  Buigred,  and  Ciolvulf  11.,  with  whose 
short  reign  the  kingdom  expired.  The  coins  of  the  East 
Angles  iMgin  with  Beonna,  about  the  year  690 ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  temporary  annexation  of  the  kin^om  to 
that  of  Mercia,  we  have  but  few  coins  of  eucceedmg  mo- 
narehs:  those  only  of  Aetfaelweard,  760,  Edmund  the 
Martyr,  85S.  and  Bthebtan,  860,  are  known.  The  kingdom 
of  Northumberland  has  this  remarluble  peculiarity  be- 
loi^ng  to  its  coinage,  that  from  its  mints  issued,  as  mr  as 
is  yet  discovered,  the  only  brass  coins  which  were  struck 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  earliest  specimen  hitherto 
known  is  of  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  670 :  it  differs  from  the  stycas  of  succeeding  monarchs 
in  the  omission  of  the  monerer's  name  on  the  reverse.  Of 
sixteen  succeeding  monarcns  (whose  reigns  occupy  more 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  yearsX  no  coins  have  as  yet  oc- 
curred. The  first  that  appears  was  struck  by  Eanred,  who 
began  to  reign  in  the  year  808.  One  silver  penny  of 
Eanred  is  known.  His  stycas  are  of  various  rude  ^pes, 
without  any  representation  of  the  monarch,  but  with  a  le- 
gend similar  to  that  on  his  silver  coin,  excepting  that  the 
monger's  name  stands  on  the  reverse^  vithout  any  addition. 
Other  stycas  oecur  of  Ethelred  his  son  840,  of  Redul^  and 
of  Osberchi;  whose  reii^  bqgan  in  849.  After  his  reign 
stycas  seem  to  have  feUen  into  disuse,  at  least  none  m  a 
later  period  have  yet  been  fbund.  Stycas  were  also  struck 
in  the  Saxon  times  by  the  archbishops  of  York :  Ruding 
has  engraved  those  of  the  u'chbishops  Eanbald  U.,  Vig- 
mund.  and  Wulphere.  One  coin  of  Regnald,  who  was  ex- 
pelled the  kingaom  of  Northumberland  in  944.  is  known ; 
and  one  of  Anhf,  which  has  upcot  its  reverse  the  Danish 
ravens,  these  are  pennies.  Penniea  also  are  known  of  Eric. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  Ecgbeorht  or  Egbert 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  long  reign  brought  under  otu  dominion 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Heptarchio  states  *  he  is  therefore 
commonly  considered  as  the  first  sole  monarch  of  England, 
notwithstanding  those  states  were  not  completely  united  in 
one  sovereignty  until  the  reign  of  Edgar.  On  his  coins  he 
is  usually  styled  ecgbbork'T  rex,  and  sometimes  tlie  word 
8AXONW  is  added  in  a  monogram  within  the  inner  circle 
of  the  obrerse:  some  of  his  coins  have  a  rude  representa- 
timi  of  his  head,  and  some  ore  wiihout  it.  From  Egb*!rt*s 
time,  with  vei^  few  exceptions,  the  series  (^English  pennies 
is  complete;  indeed  for  many  hundred  years  the  penny 
was  the  chief  coin  in  circulation.  Of  tlw  Saxon  pennies 
those  of  Alfred  bear  a  conside.  able  price ;  on  some  he  is 
called  ABLHRBO  REX,  on  others  xlfred.  Bdirard  the 
Elder  has  Saxon  buildings  on  the  reventes  of  several  of  his 
coins  ;  and  on  one  of  Athelstan's  is  a  building  intended  for 
York  Cathedral.  The  coins  of  Canute  and  of  Edward  Ihe 
Confessor  are  among  the  most  common  of  the  Saxun  series ; 
those  of  Hartliocnut  are  rare.  English  coins  of  Canute 
have  frequently,  and  of  Harthacnut  in  a  few  instances, 
been  found  in  Denmark.  Numerous  coins  of  Canute  and 
Ethelred  II.  have  also  been  found  in  Ireland. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  during  a  ^art  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  perwd,  also  coined  money.  Pennies  e.xist  of 
Jaenberht,  archbishop  of  Cuterbury,  from  763  to  790 ;  of 
.Athilheara,  who  died  in  803';  of  Vulfred,  who  suroeeded 
in  that  year;  of  Ceolnoth,  who  died  in  870;  of  Ethered. 
871;  and  of  Plegmund,  who  sat  from  891  to  923.  In 
Athelstan's  laws  two  moneyers  ere  allowed  to  tlie  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  but  no  archiepiscopal  coins  of  that 
reign  are  known,  nor  indeed  any  until  the  time  of  arcb- 
hisnop  Bourcbier,  a  space  of  several  hundred  years.  Of 
Harold  II.'s  pennies  there  are  three  distinct  types ;  two  with 
the  head  looking  to  the  left,  the  third,  which  is  of  very  un- 
common occurrence,  with  the  head  to  the  right ;  all  have 
the  word  PAX  in  the  centre  of  the  reverse.  Of  the  coins  of 
William  I.  and  II.  the  best  account,  with  engravings  of  all 
the  types,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Arrhaeologia.'  vol.  xxvi.  p.  i 
— 25.  Of  the  iTom  there  exhibited,  those  which  hau  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  the  coins  of  the  Confessor  and 
Harold  are  ascribed  with  great  probability  to  the  tHt  Wil- 
liam ;  diose  which  most  resemble  Henry  I.*s  coins  to  Wil- 
liam U.  The  coins  which  present  a  sceptre  on  each  side 
of  the  king's  head,  are  universally  ascribed  to  the  Conquerw 
those  with  two  stars  to  WiUiam  Rufru,  the  same  ornament 
occurring  upon  his  Great  Seal.   Host  of  them  read  pil- 

LBH,  PILBUT,  or  PILI.EKV9  REX  A,  AN,  ANQLO,  Or  AHQLOR  ; 

the  P  in  Pillem  being  in  reality  the  Saxon  V  (W).  Of 
Henry  I.'s  pennies  the  types  are  as  various  as  upon  those  of 
any  monarch  of  the  English  series :  the  reverses  bear  the 
name  of  &e  mint  and  moneyer.  This  had  been  the  Saxon 
praotiee,  and  it  continued  tilt  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Our 
historians  say  that  Henry  I.  coined  balance  and  farthings; 
but  none  such  are  known  in  our  cabinets.  Through  the 
Norman  times,  and  certainly  in  the  reign  of  Ed^vud  the 
Confessor,  halves  and  quarters  of  the  prany,  regularlv  and 
nicely  cut,  to  go  as  haJi^nce  and  fiuthings,  occur  almost 
whenever  parcels  of  the  coins  of  those  periods  are  dis- 
covered. The  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign  will  account 
for  the  wretched  state  in  which  the  pennies  of  that  king 
occur :  these,  with  what  are  certainly  the  earliest  pennies 
of  Henry  tl.,  are  among  the  worst  of  the  English  coins  in 
point  of  mintage.  The  barons  of  this  reign  are  reputed  by 
our  historians  to  have  struck  coins ;  but  only  two  or  three 
such  are  known,  and  those  of  persons  related  to  the  king. 
Pennies  are  extant  ascribed  to  Robert  earl  of  Gloucesteo-, 
bastard  son  of  Henry  I. ;  to  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester, 
base  brother  of  Stephen;  and  to  Eustace,  Stephen's  son. 
They  are  all  of  great  rarity,  as  is  the  coin  which  hears  the 
full-length  effigies  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  The  coin  of 
Rob^  however  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy,  the  eldest  8<m  of  the  Conqueror.  Henry  II., 
accor^jig  to  Ruding,  had  but  one  type ;  but  tiiere  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pennies  which  usually  go 
by  the  name  of  ihia  first  coinage  of  King  Henry  HI.  are 
in  reality  the  last  coinage  of  Henry  II.  at  the  tune  he  re- 
formed his  mon^,  ajl  1180.  Of  Richard  I.  and  John  we 
have  no  Eng^h  money;  hut  pence,  halfbence,  and  twt- 
things  are  extant  of  John,  all  s»-uck  in  Ireland.  Those 
coins  with  a  full  face,  bounded  by  the  inner  circle^  hare 
the  inscription  iobahnbs  DCUL  end  were  sbruck  at  the 
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dnw  hU  fliUu»  aiada  him  loid  or  InUnd;  thoM  which 
an  the  fcoa  inoloaed  in  a  triangle,  and  iohannes  rex,  were 
mined  aftar  he  aacended  the  throne.  The  fkrtbing  of  this 
last  coinage  is  extremely  rare.  Of  John's  coins,  Dublin 
appears  to  have  been  tbe  only  pUeo  of  mintage.  Henry 
nl-'s  pennies  (if  those  which  we  once  considered  as  the 
latest  pennies  of  Henry  H.  really  do  not  belong  to  Henry 

III.  )  have  usually  the  numerals  added  to  bis  nune,  hsnr<- 
CTfl  Rsx  III.  Some  of  his  penniefl  hare  HBNRicva  rbx 
TRRCi,  and  a  few  hbnricvs  rbx  ano.  His  coinage,  if 
we  may  judge  from  tbe  quantity  of  hii  pennies  which  still 
remain,  must  ba\e  been  a  very  extensive  one.  Half^nce 
and  fiirtbingB  are  spoken  of  in  a  record  of  this  reign,  but 
none  liave  appeared.  Tbe  pennies  of  Edward  L,  II.,  and 
IIL  are  usually  thus  diatmguiahed  1^  our  antiquanea: 
those  irtiich  give  the  king's  name  unr.  are  aamhed  to  Ed- 
wurd  I. ;  thcMBo  with  xdwa^  bdwab.,  and  sdWaro^  to  Ed- 
ward n. ;  thoae  with  nmAXDra  to  King  Edward  m.  A 
Aw  with  unr.  are  known  certainly  to  belong  to  Edward  I., 
partiei^ily  thoMi  vhieh  have  a  monevers  name  on  the 
reverse,  robert  de  radblbib,  who  is  known  from  records 
to  luive  been  a  moneyer  in  1280.  Both  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.  struck  (lennies  in  Ireland,  in  the  manner  of 
John's  later  coins,  i  apreaenlinff  the  king's  bead  within  a 
trianele.  Edward  I.  struck  half)>enoe  and  fbrthings  in  his 
new  coinage  of  1279,  which  are  not  unfVequently  met  with 
in  the  cabinets  of  collectoN,  as  well  as  balf^nce  and  fax- 
thinga  wiib  the  Irish  type,  struck  at  Dublin  and  Waterford. 
It  may  be  sufficient,  as  r^rdd  these  email  coins,  to  say 
that  they  eontinned  in  currency  for  several  centuriea.  The 
lart  silver  fbrtbins  is  known  to  have  been  coined  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  Vl.,  but  no  specimen  of  it  has  been  seen: 
the  last  silver  half^nny  was  struck  under  the  Common- 
wealth. The  penny  has  continued  through  every  rei^  to 
the  prteent  Our  Umits  will  not  allow  of  ftirtber  nimute 
description.  Among  the  rarest  in  tbe  later  part  of  tbe 
series  may  be  reckoned  the  pennies  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  PhUip  and  Mary.  From  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to 
Henry  VUl.,  we  have  pennies  whioh  bear  the  privy  marks 
of  the  bishops  of  Durham ;  from  Henry  IV.  to  Henry  VIII. 
we  have  coins  struck  in  the  archiepiscopal  mint  at  York ; 
and  others  of  tbe  see  of  Canterbury,  fi  ora  archbishop  Bour- 
cbier  to  archbishop  Cranmer.  The  first  English  pennies 
weigh  22^  graiiM  troy.  Towards  tbe  close  of  Edward  IIL 
the  penny  weigha  18  grains,  and  in  the  re^  of  Edward 

IV.  It  Ml  to  13,  after  previously  ainkinc  to  13.  In  Ed- 
ward VL's  time,  tSSl,  the  penny  was  reduced  to  B  grains, 
aad  after  the  43rd  of  Bliz.  to  TH  grains,  at  which  weight  it 
still  continues.  The  panny  afforas  the  best  rule  ibr  esti- 
mating the  other  silver  coins. 

According  to  Grafton.  Henry  III.,  in  1249,  ordered 
groins  to  be  stamped,  but  none  such  ere  mentioned  in 
any  record.  There  is  a  large  piece  however  found  occa- 
sionally in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  sometimes  ascribed 
to  Edward  I ,  but  whether  bis,  or  Edward  II.'s,  or  Ed- 
ward III.'s,  IS  uncertain.  It  occurs  of  diiferent  weights, 
ftom  80  to  138  grains,  and  represents  the  lung's  bead  on 
its  obverse,  within  a  double  treasure  of  four  arches,  with 
mullets  and  roses;  inscribed  bdwabots  oi.  gr.  rbx.  anoi,. 
The  reverse  beiidiM  a  continuation  of  the  king's  titles  in 
the  outer  circle,  has  ciTi.  lohdonia  within  an  inner  one. 
Therecanbelitdedoubthutthatitwaaatrial-piece.  Groat 
and  balf-groata  were  not  introduced  fbr  currency  till 
25th  Ed\nint  III.,  and  continue  at  present,  tbongh  not  for 
circulation.  A  silver  fburpenny  piece  for  circulation,  of  a 
fhSerent  type  from  the  ordinair  groat,  has  been  issued  for 
circulation  by  King  William  I  v.,  a.Du  1836.  The  groat 
received  its  name  from  the  French  grai,  a  laige  piece. 
In  tbe  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  groats  and 
half-groats  were  struck  in  tlw  archiepiscopal  mints  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  It  was  one  of  the  charges  against 
'Wolsey,  that  be  had  put  the  cardinal's  hat  upon  the  king^s 
money,  as  is  seen  upon  his  York  groats  and  half-groats. 

The  tastoon,  or  anilUng,  was  flnt  coined  by  Henry  VII., 
in  U03.  The  appdlation  of  tastoon  was  from  the  tatte  or 
tfKtf,  the  bead  of  the  kinv,  upon  it:  that  of  ahniingi8<tf  old 
but  uneertain  origin,  rakarton  says,  coina  of  that 
oame  had  been  aoiuk  at  Hamhu^  in  1407.  The  fcdbng 
was  a  denominathm  of  money  in  the  Baxon  times. 

Henry  VIIL  atrucfc  some  patterns  for  a  silver  cruwn  ; 
but  the  flnt  orown  for  eurreney  was  struck  by  Edward  VI., 
with  the  half-orown,  sixpence,  and  threepence,  tjueen 
BUiabeth,  in  1U8»  ooined  three-haUpennr>  and  in  IMl 


thne-forthing  pioees.   Pinkerton  says  they  were  dropped 

in  1582,  but  there  is  a  tbree-balf^nny  pieoe  in  the  eabuieta 
of  the  British  Museum,  bearing  the  date  of  1&99.  Cbarlea 
I.  struck  twenty-shilling  and  ten-shilling  pieces  in  silver^ 
but  they  were  of  veir  limited  currency. 

From  the  43rd  lElizaboth,  1601,  the  denominations, 
weight,  and  fineness  of  English  silver  have  remained  the 
same.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  during  all  his  dia- 
tieases.  King  Charles  1.  never  debased  his  com. 

The  gold  coinage  of  England  is  next  to  the  silver  inpotnt 
of  antiquity.  Tbe  gold  current  with  us,  till  the  41st  Henr} 
in.,  was  foraign.  In  that  year,  1257,  a  manuscript  chro* 
nicle,  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  London,  states  that  the 
king  made  a  penny  of  tlie  finest  gold,  which  weighed  two 
ateriinga,  and  willed  that  it  should  be  current  for  twenty- 
pence.  Tlvee  specimena  of  it  only  are  yet  known  to  have 
reached  us ;  ana  two  out  of  tbe  ttiree  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  are  from  difiierent  dies.  This  coir 
is  engraved  in  Snellin^  'View  of  the  Gold  Coin,*  in  the 
last  edition  of  Folkes's  'Tables,'  and  in  Pinkerton's  ' Essay 
on  Medals.'  It  is  flrom  Edward  III,  that  the  series  of  Eng- 
lish gold  coin  really  commences,  for  no  more  occurs  till 
1344,  vhen  that  prince  struck  Horins.  The  half  and 
qufttt^ftorin  wore  struck  at  (he  aanie  lime.  The  florin 
was  then  to  go  for  six  shillings,  though  now  it  would  be 
intrinsically  worth  nineteen.  This  coin  being  inconvenient, 
as  fcHininff  no  aliquot  part  of  larger  ideal  denominationa, 
seems  to  nave  been  withdrawn.  None  have  yet  budii 
found,  but  a  fow  fiuarter-florins  are  preserved  in  cabineta. 
and  one  half-florin  is  known.  In  consequence,  in  the 
same  year,  the  nobla  was  published,  oi  6f.  Bd.  value, 
fiffming  half  a  mark,  then  the  most  general  ideal  form  of 
money.  The  obverse  represents  the  Ring  standing  in  a 
vessel,  asserting  the  dominion  of  the  aea.  The  noble  was 
also  attended  by  its  half  and  quarter.  This  coin,  sometimes 
called  the  rose  noble,  together  with  its  divisions,  continued 
the  onlv  gold  coin,  till  the  angels  of  Edward  IV.,  1465. 
stamped  with  the  angel  Michael  and  the  dragon,  and  the 
angelets  or  half-angels  were  substituted  in  their  place. 
Henry  V.  is  said  to  have  diminished  tbe  noUe,  still  making 
it  go  for  its  former  value.  Henry  VI.  restored  it  to  its  size, 
and  caused  it  to  pass  for  lOs.,  under  tbe  new  name  of  iral. 
The  ryal  of  10<.  and  the  angel  of  6f.  6d.,  nitb  their  divi- 
siona  of  half  and  quarter,  then  continued  the  sole  sold 
coinf  tni,  in  1485,  Henry  VII.  issued  the  double  rfral,  or 
sovueign,  of  20«.,  accompanied  by  the  double  sovereign  of 
40t.  Henry  VIII.,  in  1627,  added  to  the  gold  denomina- 
tions the  crown  and  half-crown,  at  their  preaent  value,  and 
in  tbe  same  year  gave  sovereigns  of  22«.  6a,  ry^  of  llx.  Sd, 
angels  of  7«.  6(f.,  and  nobles  at  their  old  value  of  6a.  SdL  lu 
1 546  he  struck  sovweigns  of  the  ibtmer  value  of  S0«,  and 
half-sovereigns  in  proportion.  Henry  Vlllth'a  gold,  like 
his  silver  coin,  was  in  Ihe  latter  part  of  bis  reign  much 
debased.  Edward  VI.  coined  a  treble  sovereign ;  and  under 
James  I.  the  sovereign  was  called  a  unita  The  former 
coins  however  continued,  with  a  few  varUilions,  till  Charl^ 

II.  coined  the  guinea,  so  called  from  the  Guinea  gold,  out 
of  which  it  was  first  struck  in  1 663,  when  it  was  proclaimed 
to  go  for  20«.,  but  by  tacit  and  universal  consent  never  went 
for  leas  than  21<.  Charles  11.  likewise  iaaued  half-guineas 
double  guineas,  and  five-^inea  pieces,  which  hia  aucres- 
sors,  till  King  Gewge  IV,  ooniinued.  Geoige  I.  and  George 

III.  issued  quarter-guineas ;  and  George  III.  piecea  of  amwn 
riiillings  in  1797.  In  1815  sovereigns  and  haJf-aovereigtu^ 
of  20«.  and  10«.  eacb.  were  again  coined,  and  the  gumea 
and  half-guinea  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  eirculatim. 

With  u»  exceptien  of  the  styca,  the  copper  coinage  of 
England  arose  a  tbouaand  years  later  than  its  aQver. 
Queen  Eiizabeth  had  a  great  aversion  to  copper  moneyj 
idthough  the  necessities  of  her  people  for  small  change 
were  obvious.  She  suffered  a  pattern  to  be  struck  as  Uie 
PLEDGB.  OF.  A.  HALF  PBHNT,  and  Jamos  I.  and  Qiarles  I. 
actually  issued  forthing  tokens  also  as  pledges;  but  no 
authoriied  coinage  of  copper  was  struck  till  167^  when 
balfpoKe  and  forthings  of  that  metal  were  first  made  public 
money.  In  1684  tin  fhrthinga  were  coined,  with  a  stud  of 
coppn  in  the  eentre.  Othen,  aa  well  u  halfoanoe  of  the 
same  metal,  wore  atmefc  by  Jamea  II.,  and  Wilbam  and 
Mary.  In  1693  the  tin  was  called  in,  and  coppn  tamwvd. 
Fieros  of  a  penny  and  twmenee  in  ocniper  wen  coined  in 
tbe  »ign  of  George  HL  Ilia  latter  did  not  answer  clwir 
purpose,  and  were  soon  diaoontinuad.  Tbe  Monr  pieces 
remain  in  dnmUtioa.  Digitized  by  V^OOgte 
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Our  KpBM  wiil  i^ow  UB  to  say  lew  than  wa  coald  vish 
apoD  the  money  artuck  in  France  hy  English  princM,  Of 
An^GalUc  auver  coins  we  have  denim  of  Bleanor,  wife 
of  Henry  II,  aa  dufiheta  of  Aquitoine,  vith  denien  and 
half-denien  of  Henry  U.,  end  pennies  and  half-pennies  of 
Aquitoine,  and  penoe  of  Poitou  and  Rouen  of  Richard  1 
Of  John  and  Henry  UI.       know  o£  no  Anglo-Fnnch 
money ;  but  there  is  a  lion  of  billon  of  Edward  I^  coined 
during  the  lifetime  of  hia  father  after  he  had  received  Oas- 
coay.  and  a  plentiful  aeriea  wf  wlver  and  biUon  coins  of  Ed- 
ward  UI^  of  Edward  tin  Blaek  Prince,  of  Richard  IC, 
Henry  IV^  V.  and  VI.   The  denominations  of  the  eilver 
were  the  hardi.  double  bardi,  gioat,  half-eroat,  penny  and 
half-penny.   In  this  claaa  aleo  fldl  the  Calais  p;n>atB  and 
half'groiUa  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  from  Edward  III. ; 
to  Henry  VI..  and  (he  Toumay  gioata  of  Henry  VIU.  Ed-^  | 
ward  111.  was  the  first  of  the  En^isb  prineea  who  struck  | 
gold  money  in  France ;  the  denommations  were  guiennofs,  | 
leopard,  chaise,  and  mouton ;  to  these  Edward  the  Black  \ 
Prince  added  the  haidi  of  gold  and  the  pavilion ;  and  ' 
Henry  V.  salutes  and  half-salutes.   Henry  VI.  coined 
salutes,  angelotH,  and  franca  in  gold.   The  equivocal  spef  i*  i 
men  of  silver  coin,  supposed  to  have  been  struck  by  Mar-  j 
garet  of  Bumiudy  for  Perkin  Warbeck,  ia  usually  classed  ! 
with  the  Anfpo-OaUic  aeries. 

In  reapeet  to  numismatic  writers,  we  can  only  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  most  important  upon  the  various  aeries  of 
eoina.  On  the  Greek  and  Roman  series,  tlus  beat  works  i 
are  Eckfael's  'Doctrine  Nnmorum  Veterumi*  Rasche's 
'Lexicon  Universe  Rei  Nunwrie,*  and  Mionnet*a  *De^ 
acription  de  Medailles  Antiques  Crecques  et  Romainea  -*  the 
last  work  in  i  vols^  Svo.,  With  7  vols,  of  Supplement,  Atria, 
1606-35.  For  the  Roman  alone,  the  reader  may  consult 
A.  Morel's  'Thesaurus  Familiarum  Romanarum,'  2  torn 
ful.,  Amsterdam,  1 734  ;  and  bis  '  Tlieaaurua  Numismatum 
Imperatorum,*  3  torn  ,  Amsterdam,  1753.  Another  which 
brings  the  Roman  series  t.o  the  close  of  the  empire,  will 
he  found  in  Banduri's  'N'imismata  Imperatorum  Ro- 
manorum  a  Trajano  Decio  ad  Faleeolo^  Augustos,*  2 
tom.,  Lut.  Par.,  1718,  with  "Dtnini't  'Bupplement,'  in 
1  voU  foU  Rome,  1791.  Bee  also  Mionnet's  work,  in  2 
TOls.,  '  De  la  Raiet6  et  du  Prix  des  lAedaiUes  Romaines,' 
8T0.,  Paris,  1887  The  prices  of  the  different  coins,  fixed 
according  to  their  rarity,  in  this  work  are  now  the  guide 
to  the  coin-dealers  and  coUeoiors  throughout  Europe.  To 
the  English  reader,  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth's  'Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  A  Cabinet  of  Roman  Imperial  Large  Brass 
MedaK'  4to.,  Bedford,  IS34;  and  Akerman's  'Descriptive 
Qiialo)?ue  of  Rare  and  Unedited  Roman  Coina,'  2  vols., 
8vD..  London,  1834,  will  be  especially  useful.  Pinkerton's 
'  Essay  on  Medals,*  2  vols.,  Svo.,  17B9,  with  all  ita  errors, 
is  valuable  as  a  general  elementary  treatise. 

Bayer's  work,  '  De  Numis  Hebiffio-Samaritanis,*  4to., 
1781;  and  his  '  Numorum  Hebnce-Samaritanorum  Vindl- 
«i»,'  4to.,  1 790,  are  valuable  works  upon  the  Jewish  tioins. 

On  Elfish  coins,  the  best  watka  are  Leake's  '  Historical 
Account  wTEnglish  Honey,*  8vo.,  London,  1745;  SneUing*s 
various  works ;  Folkes's  'Tables  of  English  Coins,'  as  pub- 
lished bv  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  and  Ruding's  '  Annals 
of  the  Coinage  of  Britain.'  Simon  has  written  an  '  Essay 
towards  an  Histraritel  Account  of  Irish  Coins ;'  and  Car- 
donnel  bis  '  Numi!<mata  Scotiee,  or  a  Series  of  the  Scottish 
Coin^.'  On  Anglo-Gallie  coins,  we  have  a  quarto  volume 
by  Ducarel ;  a  volume  of  similar  sixe,  '  A  Description  of  the 
Anglo-Oallic  Coins  in  the  British  Museum;'  and  'Illustra- 
tion* of  the  Anglo- FYench  Coinage,'  by  Major-Gen.  AinsUe, 
4to.,  London,  1830 ;  the  last,  and  a  very  valuable  publication. 

On  the  French  coint^,  we  have  the  works  of  Bouteroue 
and  Le  Clerc ;  on  the  Papal  coms,  Floravante.  Areelatl 
and  Zanetti  have  written  on  the  coins  of  Italy ;  and  Flotcz 
on  those  of  Spain.  For  the  coins  of  Germany,  the  reader 
may  consult  Madai's  "Thaler-Cabihet,*  4  tom.,  Konigsberg, 
1765-8;  and  WeiaeV  Gulden-Cabinet,*  3  tom.,  Numberg, 
178(K2.  For  Dahiah  coins,  the  'Danske  Mynter  og  Me- 
dailler,*  3  totil.,  fbU  Copenh..  1791-4.  On  Bulgarian  coins 
Fraehn^  work,  4h}.,  Ca<en,  1816.  For  Oriental  coins, 
Marsden's  *  Numismata  Orienlklia  IHilstrata,'  2  vnls.,  4to., 
London,  1823-9 

COINING.  fMiNT.} 

COINING.  The  numert>us  and  complicated  laws  Upon 
this  subject,  passed  from  time  to  time  during  several  cen- 
turies, aa  occasion  called  for  penal  enactments  to  protect 
the  coin  of  the  raalta^  were  repealed  bf  the  tteent  staL 


2  Will.  IV.  c  34.  The  making  or  eoinlng  at  money  being 
one  of  the  exclusive  preroganves  of  the  crown,  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  the  king's  coin  was  in  early  periods  of  the  his- 
tory of  English  law  considered  to  be  a  usurpation  upon 
the  royal  authority,  and  upon  that  principle  constituted  th« 
offence  of  high  treason  both  the  common  law  and  by 
various  statutes.  By  the  late  stat.,  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  34,  s.  3 
it  is  enacted,  with  respect  to  gold  and  silver  coin.  That 
any  person  fUsely  making  or  cojnterfbiting  any  coin  re 
sembling,  or  appurenthr  intended  to  resembfe  or  pass  for. 
the  king's  ounent  gold  or  silver  coin,  shall  be  liable  to 
transportation  for  Ufa,  or  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years 
or  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fb\u-  yean 
The  4th  section  of  the  act  imposes  the  same  punishmeiii 
upon  the  offences  of  colouring,  washing,  or  casing  over  any 
metal  or  counterfeit  coin  so  as  to  pass  ior  the  genuine  gold 
and  silver  coin  of  the  realm ;  and  of  filing,  washings  o; 
otherwise  altesing  silver  coin  so  as  to  pass  for  gold,  or  cop- 
per coin  so  as  to  pass  for  silver  or  gold.  By  the  5th  section 
persona  impairing,  diminishing,  or  lightening  the  king's  cur- 
rent gold  or  silver  coin,  with  intent  to  make  It  pass  lor  the 
king's  current  gold  and  silver  coin,  are  made  liable  to  trans- 
portation fbrfourteen  yean,  or  imprisonment  for  three  vears. 

By  the  fith  section  of  the  statute  it  is  enacted,  Tnat  it 
any  person  shall  buy,  sell,  receive,  pay  or  put  off,  any  fklse 
or  counterfbit  coin  resemblinj^  or  apparently  intended  to 
ifesembleor  pass  ftur,  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  sil- 
ver coin,  or  offer  so  to  do,  at  or  fbr  a  lower  rate  or  value 
than  the  same  by  Us  denomination  impoils ;  or  if  any  ipet- 
son  shall  import  into  the  United  Kingdom,  ftom  bejixnid 
the  seas,  anv  iklse  vt  counterfiiit  coin  resembling  or  appa- 
rently intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  kin^s 
current  gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  foltie  or 
counterfeit,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  tvansporled  for  life,  or 
for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  of  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years. 

By  the  7th  section  it  is  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall 
tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any  false  or  counterfeit  coin,  re- 
sembling, or  apparently  Intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for, 
any  of  the  king  s  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  folse  or  countei'feit,  ho  shall  be  liable  to  impri- 
sonment fi)r  any  term  not  exceeding  one  year;  and  if  any 
person  shall  tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any  wse  or  counterfeit 
coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass 
for,  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  cofn,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  and  such  peraon  shall, 
at  the  time  of  such  tendering,  uttering  or  putting  off,  have 
in  his  possession,  besides  the  false  or  counterfeit  coin  so 
tendered,  uttered,  or  put  off,  one  or  more  piece  or  pieces  of 
false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended 
to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king  s  curieiit  gold  or 
silver  coin,  or  shall,  either  on  the  day  of  such  tendering, 
uttering,  or  putting  off,  or  within  the  space  of  ten  days  then 
next  ensuing,  tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any  more  or  other 
fklse  or  countwfeit  coin  tesembting,  or  apparently  intended 
to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king  s  current  gold  or 
silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  countemit,  be 
shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  fbr  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years.  And  it  is  (Uriher  declared  by  the  same  section, 
that  if  any  person  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  any  of 
the  offences  thereinbefore  meniiuned,  shrtll  aAnvards  com- 
mit any  of  such  offences,  he  ohall  be  liable  to  be  transported 
Ibr  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years. 

'The  8th  section  of  the  statute  enacts.  That  if  any  person 
shall  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  three  or  more  pieces  of 
false  or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended 
to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king  s  current  gold  or 
silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  and 
with  intent  to  utter  or  put  off  the  same,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
be  impriaoned  for  anj^  term  hot  exceeding  three  years ;  and 
if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  afterwards  commit  the  like 
misdemeanon  or  crime  and  offence,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be 
transported  fur  Ufe,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years. 

The  provisions  above  abstracted  relate  to  the  proteotim 
of  the  gold  and  silver  i»in :  by  the  12th  section  of  the  same 
statute  the  following  pfovisbns  have  been  made  with  re* 
Bpeet  to  copper  coin.  It  is  by  that  aeetion  declared,  that  if 
any  persob  shall  iklsely  make  or  Counterfeit  any  coin  re- 
sembling, ^t^parentlv  intended  to^  resemble  or  pass  fot^ 
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authority  iball  lis  on  the  party  acciued),  hare  in  his  cus- 
tody or  possMsioii  any  instrument,  tool,  or  engine  adapted 
ana  intended  for  tha  eounterfeiling  any  of  the  kii^i  cur- 
rent copper  coin ;  or  if  any  person  shall  buy,  sell,  receive, 
pay,  or  put  off.  or  offer  to  buy,  sell,  receive,  pay.  or  put  ol^ 
any  &lse  or  counterfeit  ooin  resembling,  or  apparently  in- 
tended to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  cs  the  king's  current 
coppor  coin,  at  or  a  lovac  rate  or  value  than  tha  same 
by  Its  denomination  imports ;  every  such  offimder  shall  be 
liable  to  be  transported  &r  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years,  or  to  be  imj»isoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
yean;  and  if  an^  penon  shall  tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any 
faise  or  counterfeit  coin  resemblinff,  or  apparenUy  intended 
to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current  copper 
coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  or  shall 
.  havo  in  his  custody  or  possession  three  or  more  pieces  of  &lse 
or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  re- 
semble or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king^s  current  copper  com, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  &lse  or  counterfeit,  and  with  intent 
to  utter  or  put  off  the  same,  every  such  offender  shall  be 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  yeara. 

The  1 0th  section  of  the  act  contains  the  folwwing  pro- 
vision against  making  mendini^  or  having  in  posaeasion 
any  coining  tools.  It  enacts,  that  if  any  person  shall  know- 
ingly, and  without  lawfVtl  authority  (the  proof  of  which 
authority  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  make  or  mend,  or 
begin  to  proceed  to  make  or  mend,  or  buy  or  sell,  or  shall 
knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  of  which 
excuse  shall  lie  on  tbe  party  accused)  have  m  his  custody 
or  possession  any  puncheon,  counter-puncheon,  matrix, 
stamp,  die,  pattern,  or  mould,  in  or  upon  which  there  shall 
be  made  or  impressed,  or  which  will  make  or  impress,  or 
which  shall  be  intended  to  make  or  impress,  the  figure, 
stamp,  or  apparent  resemblance  of  both  or  either  of  the 
sides  of  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  any 
part  or  parta  of  both  or  either  of  such  sides ;  or  if  any  per- 
son shall,  without  lawful  auOiOTity  (the  proof  whereof  snail 
lie  on  the  par^  accused),  make  or  meno,  or  be^  or  pro- 
ved to  make  or  mend,  or  buy  or  sell,  or  shall,  without  law- 
ful excuse  (the  proi^whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused), 
.  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  edger,  edging  tool, 
ooliar,  instrument,  or  engine,  adapted  and  intended  for  the 
marking  of  coin  round  toe  ei^es  with  letters,  grainings,  or 
other  marks  or  figures  apparently  resembling  those  on  the 
edges  of  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  such 
person  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  adapted  and  intended  as 
aforesaid;  or  if  any  person  shall,  withoQt  lawful  authority, 
to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  make  or  mend,  or  bej^in  or  pro- 
ceed to  make  or  mend,  or  buy  or  sell  or  shall  without  law- 
ful exc\ise,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  have  in  his  custody  or 
possession  any  |wesa  for  coining,  or  any  cutting  en^e  for 
cutting  by  force  of  a  screw,  or  of  any  other  contrivance, 
round  blanks  out  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  such  per- 
son knowing  such  press  to  be  a  press  for  coinage,  or  know- 
ing such  engine  to  have  been  used,  or  to  be  intended  to  be 
used,  for  the  counterfeiting  of  any  of  the  kin^s  current 
gold  or  silver  coin,  every  such  offender  shall  be  liable  to  be 
transported  beyond  tbe  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less 
than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  ex. 
ceeding  four  years. 
COIRE.  [GrisoniJ 

COKE.  EDWARD,*  was  bom  at  Mileham,  in  the  county 
of  Noi  folk,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1551-2.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Robert  Coke  of  Mileham,  and  Winifred,  daughter  and 
one  of  the  heirs  of  William  KniffhUey,  of  Moi^ve-Knight- 
ley,  in  the  same  county.  His  ather,  who  was  a  bencher  of 
Lincoln  a  Inn,  died  in  the  j-ear  1561,  when  Edward  Coke 
was  ten  yean  old.  Before  that  event  he  had  been  sent  to 
the  Free'Orammar  School  at  Norwich,  whence,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1567,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted 
as  a  fbllow  commoner  at  Trinity  College.  After  having 
apent  three  yean  at  the  Univeni^  he  went  to  London  to 
commence  his  legal  education.   According  to  the  practice 

H'DT  of  the  dmiM  and  {aeidanti  in  thb  •ketch  of  Sir  B.  Coke'i  Uh 
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uta,  Nu.  S  ti7.  Thil  waa  probably  th^  buuk  whkh  Lloyd  nenllam  in  liii 
Sl'ie  Worthiee'  aa  *  a  manual  which  Colw  called  wm4»  mienm.  from  whence 
at  cine  riew  he  took  ft  pTotjiect  of  hii  past  lifta,  having  noted  therein  noit 
nmarkablpa.'  RugerCoke.  in  hit '  DeteeUoD  of  th^  Reitrn  of  Kinf  Charles,' 
MjrB,  that  when  Sir  E.  Coke  wu  on  hia  dceUibed,  a  k\ug'»  meHruiier  Mitad 
all  hia  bouka  and  papera.and  amon|  them  bh  *  ComnrDt  on  Lttllelon,  and 
the  H»iorr  of  kit  Life  betorp  it,  written  with  hia  own  hand.'  Tbete  notice* 
mum  to  daaerlLe  the  tdMtkal  book  which  hu  now  bund  tU  way  Into  the 
Bitalah  MoMUB.  It  !■  MMik^rte  thni  Uhm  boIm  hm  Mt  bm  rebmd  W 
hTMiT«f  Ceka^KMMMi  Vt^tfkma. 


of  that  time,  he  took  the  first  step  of  his  lagal  cnune  by 
becoming  a  member  of  Cliffud's  Inn,  a  house  of  Cbanoery, 
or  inferior  inn,  dependent  upon  &e  Inner  Temple,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  latter  society  April  24,  1572.  On  the 
20th  of  April,  157S,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  During  the 
eontinuance  of  hia  studiee  in  the  Inner  Temple,  he  is  said 
to  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  ^  exnciaea  called 
Mootioin  and  Reading!,  which  oonstitnted  a  neeeaaazy  part 
of  the  raucation  of  an  advocate  in  former  time^  and  which 
excited  a  great  degree  of  interest  and  emulation  among  ttie 
members  of  the  societies  called  Inns  of  0>nrt  and  dumoerr. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  t£« 
society  of  the  inner  Temple  appointed  him  raider  at  Lyon*B 
Inn ;  and  the  intelUgenoe  and  learning  displayed  by  him, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  exercises  at  which  he  prwided  m  this 
capacity,  raised  for  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and 
opened  the  way  to  that  exten^ve  praetioe  at  the  bar,  which 
he  acquired  with  a  d^rree  of  rapimty  almost  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  the  profession.  Lloyd,  in  his  '  State 
Worthies,*  says  that '  his  learned  lecture  so  spread  fbrth 
his  fkme  that  crowds  of  clients  sued  to  him  for  his  counsel.* 
In  tiie  next  term  after  he  was  called  to  hat  he  argiwd 
a  case  of  much  nioetr  and  importanoe^  known  to  lawyers 
by  the  name  of  Lord  Cromwell's  Case,  which  he  sayB»  in 
his  own  report  of  it  (4  Rep.  146), '  was  the  first  cause  that 
be  moved  in  the  King's  Bench.'  About  three  yean  after- 
wards he  was  associated  with  Popham,  the  solicitor-gene- 
ral, in  a^uing  before  the  chancellor  and  the  twelve 
judges  in  the  case  of  Edward  Shelley,  where  the  import- 
ant rule  in  the  law  of  rral  property,  which  has  since  be- 
come celebrated  as  the  '  Rule  in  Shelley's  Case,'  was  laid 
down  so  distinctly  that  it  has  taken  its  name  firom  this 
case,  though  the  rule  itself  is  of  much  higher  antiquity. 
From  that  period  until  he  became  solicitor-general,  hia 
practice  was  enormous :  it  appears  from  the  r^rts  of  that 
time  that  there  was  scarcelv  a  ain^e  motion  or  a^fument 
before  the  court  of  King's  Bench  m  which  be  was  not  en- 
gaged. Pcofbssional  honoun  were  the  oonaeqnenoe  of  this 
large  business  in  the  courts;  in  1986  he  was  chosen  re- 
corder of  Norwich,  and  for  yean  afterwards  was  called  to 
the  bench  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  January,  1591-2,  the 
corporation  of  London  having  witii  much  difficulty  and 
at  the  expense  of  an  annuity  of  100/.  procured  the  resig- 
nation of  Seijeant  Fleetwood,  unanimously  elected  Coke 
their  recorder ;  but  he  resigned  that  office  in  June,  1592, 
on  being  appointed  solicitor-general.  In  the  same  summer 
he  became  reader  of  tbe  Inner  Temple,  and  had  delivered 
several  readings  on  the  Statute  of  Uses  to  a  large  audience, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  160  memben  of  the  society-, 
when  (he  appearance  of  the  plague  oompelled  him  to  leave 
London  abruptly  for  his  house  at  Huniingfleld  in  Suffolk. 
Such  was  the  nonour  and  respect  in  which  he  was  h«dd  by  the 
profbssion,  that  on  this  occasion,  as  he  records  in  his  Notes, 
he  waa  aooompanied  on  his  journey  as  for  as  Romford  by  a 
procession  composed  of  nine  benchers  and  forty  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  March,  1594,  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general,  and  as  the  office  of  solicitor 
continued  vacant  until  the  close  of  the  following  year,  the 
duties  and  labours  of  both  offices  during  that  interval  de- 
volved upon  him. 

At  this  period  originated  the  animesity  between  Coke 
and  Bacon,  which  prevailed  with  little  intermission  during 
the  lifo  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  became  vacant,  upon  the  removal  of  Sir  Thomas 
Egertfm  to  the  seals,  the  earl  of  Esset  used  his  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  queen  to  bestow  that  place 
upon  Bacon,  instead  (tf  promoting  Sir  Edireid  Cote  from 
the  inferior  office  of  soltator-generaL  *the  letten  of  Bacon 
to  Essex  and  others,  with  relation  to  this  intrigue,  abound 
with  sarcastic  and  contemptuous  exprenions  respectiiur 
Coke,  whose  high  reputation  and  great  experience  pointed 
him  out  aa  at  all  events  a  fitter  man  for  the  office  than  his 
rival,  whose  practice  at  tbe  bar  was  never  extouive,  and 
who  was  then  scarcely  known  in  the  court*.* 

The  state  services  imposed  upon  the  attomey-|;enaal  at 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  extremely  laborious.  The 
severity  of  the  laws  recently  introduced  against  Roman 
Catholics  had  occasioned  a  succession  of  pints  by  foreign 
adventurers  against  the  person  of  the  queen,  the  inves- 
tigation of  which  waa  necessarily  committed  to  the  attorn^ 
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general.  The  treaaona  of  Lopez,  of  ^tiick  Cullen*  of 
Williams  and  Torke>  and  numerous  others  of  inferior  mo- 
ment, occurred  about  this  period:  and  the  business  of 
constant  examination  at  the  Toww.  added  to  his  Star 
Chamber  duties  and  bis  undiminished  practice  in  the 
common-laT  oourt^,  miut  have  imposed  a  weieht  of  labour 
and  responsibility  upon  Coke  which  no  minaof  oommon 
activity  and  eneigy  could  have  undergone.  Whole  volumes 
of  examinations  in  these  cases,  taken  by  bimseLT  and  written 
with  his  own  hand,  which  are  atiU  preierved  at  the  State 
^per  OflBce,  sufficieatly  attest  hia  zeid  and  assiduity  in  the 
serriee.  In  Febnianr,  1593,  Coke,  being«t  that  time  so- 
licitor-general, was  elBoted  a  member  of  parliament  for  his 
native  county  of  Norfolk.  In  his  own  memorandum  of 
this  circumstance  be  says,  ^at  the  election  was '  unanimous, 
free,  and  spontaneous,  wi^out  any  eanvaasine  or  solicitation 
on  his  part'  At  the  meeting  of  this  parliament  be  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  year  1582  Coke  married  the  dauj^bter  and 
heiress  of  John  Fasten,  Esq,  of  Huntingfield,  m  SufTolk, 
through  whom  he  became  connected  with  several  fkmilies 
of  great  opulence  and  importance,  and  with  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  fortune  of  30,000/.  By  this  lady  ho  had  ten  chil- 
dren. She  died  in  June,  1598.  In  the  month  of  November 
in  the  same  year  Coke  contracted  a  second  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  Sir  William  Hatton,  daughter  of  Thomas 
L<Hd  Buileigh,  and  grand-danghtor  of  the  lord  high  treasurer, 
which,  though  an  advantageous  allianoe  in  point  of  con- 
neetioD  and  property,  was  by  no  means  a  source  of  domestic 
happiness.  The  marriage  itself  involved  all  the  parties 
concerned  in  it  in  considerable  embarrassment :  for  having 
taken  place  without  licence  or  banns.  Coke  and  his  lady, 
together  with  the  clergyman,  Lonl  Burleigh,  and  all  who 
were  present  at  the  ceremony,  were  cited  to  appear  in  the 
Archbishop's  Court ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of 
their  making  a  full  submission,  and  pleading  their  igno- 
rance of  the  law  (a  singular  excuse  in  Coke's  mouth),  that 
they  escaped  the  sentence  and  penalties  of  excommunication. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  held  the  office  of  attraney-general  until 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  having  always  been 
fiivourable  to  the  title  of  James  I.,  coopwated  cordially 
with  Cecil  and  the  other  membera  of  the  late  queen's 
council  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  nr  the 
peaoeaUe  accession  of  the  kiuE  of  Sootland  to  the  crown. 
James,  upon  his  arrival  in  London,  received  him  into  his 
tulX  confidence  and  favour,  and  continued  bim  in  bis  office 
of  attomey-generaL 

Coke's  sound  judgment  and  extensive  legal  knowledge, 
united  with  his  fervent  attachment  to  Ftoteataniiun,  ren- 
dered him  a  valuable  officer  of  the  crown  in  the  various 
mt)ceedini^  against  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  thai  of  James  I. 
In  the  examinations  respecting  the  several  assassination- 
treasons,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  well  as 
that  of  Squire  in  1598,  of  the  Raleigh  conspiracy  in  1603, 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  1605,  and  of  numerous  other 
treasonable  and  seditious  movements  imputed  to  the  Ca- 
tholics during  the  period  that  he  filled  the  otRce  of  attorney- 
general,  he  engaged  with  a  zeal  and  ardour  fbr  beyond  mere 
professional  excitement ;  and  the  temper  displayed  in  bis 
speeches  and  general  conduct  on  the  seveml  trials  is  much 
more  that  of  a  religious  partisan  than  of  a  legal  advo- 
cate. It  is  oommon  with  Catholic  writers  to  attribute  to 
him  the  utmost  barbarity  in  the  use  of  the  rack  and  the 
era!  treatment  of  prisoners  under  examination.  That 
who  in  his  writings  forcibly  condemns  the  use  of  torture, 
was  nevertheless  in  his  official  character  the  constant  in- 
strument of  the  crown  for  applying  this  odious  process,  is 
beyond  all  question :  but  it  must  be  remembeied  that  what 
he  vrrote  on  this  subject  was  written  long  aAer  the  period 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  in  the  dawn  of  a  better  order 
of  things ;  and  that  the  use  of  the  rack  for  discovering  state 
secrets  was  common  throughout  Europe  in  his  time,  and 
had  been  in  dafly  prartioe  m  England  for  centuries  before 
he  WM  bom.  There  is  no  satisftictory  proof  that  he  was 
coarse  and  cruel  in  his  conduct  towaros  prisoners  under 
examination,  and  on  the  contiary.  Father  Cornelius,  the 
Jesuit,  who  was  repeatedly  examined  by  Coke,  said  be  found 
him  '  omnium  hominum  bumanissimus ;'  and  Garnet,  in 
his  intercepted  correspondence,  and  also  on  his  trial,  admits 
that  he  was  comtuitly  tinted  by  him  with  eonrte^  and 
kindness. 
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crown  on  trials  fbr  state  offences,  he  displayed  a  dwree  oi 
intemperance  and  asperity  not  oniy  shocking  to  the  fedingi 
of  readers  iamiliar  only  with  the  more  oi^iied  character 
of  criminal  proceedings  at  tbej;«e8ent  day,  bat  stton^r 
offensive  even  to  contemporaries. 

With  the  trials  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  in  1606,  the  career  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  as  an  aavocate 
closed.  In  the  month  of  June  in  that  year  he  received  his 
appointment  as  chief  justice  <^  Uw  Common  Pleas.  He 
retained  the  situation  upwards  of  seven  years;  and  in  the 
discharge  of  the  common  judicial  duties  at  this  period,  his 
profound  learning  and  unwearied  industry  procured  him 
the  highest  reputation.  At  this  time  too,  tfabugh  he  has 
sometimes  been  reproached  fbr  a  bat^fa^  and  unconoilialiiw 
deportment  on  the  bench,  the  bitterness  of  temper  wbioE 
he  had  displayed  at  the  bar  appears  to  have  bewi  sup- 
pressed or  softened ;  and  in  several  constitutional  qnestioni 
of  the  highest  importance  which  occurred  while  be  was 
chif^  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  in  which  he  re* 
solutely  opposed  the  views  of  the  king,  especially  in  the 
confticLa  between  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  and  the 
courts  of  common  law,  and  in  his  resistanou  to  the  en- 
croachment of  prerogative  on  the  subject  of  royal  procla* 
mations,  be  displayed  great  integrity  and  independence. 
With  a  view  to  corrupt  his  uncompromising  disposition, 
nis  craftv  rival.  Bacon,  who  was  uien  solicitor-general, 
suggested  his  promotion  to  tlie  chief-justiceship  of  the 
King's  Bench;  and  accordingly  he  received  his  patent  for 
that  office  in  October,  1613,  and  a  iew  days  afterwturds,  in 
consequence  of  a  spec^  order  from  the  king,  took  bis  seat 
at  the  board  as  a  privy  councillor.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  high  steward  of  the  University  of  Camoridge. 

The  project  of  making  the  chief  justice  '  turn  obse- 
quious' by  his  advancement,  which  was  no  doubt  entw> 
tained  by  the  court,  and  was  expressly  avowed  by  Bacon, 
altogether  foiled.  In  the  case  or  Peacham,  who  was  pro- 
secuted for  treason  in  the  year  1615,  for  having  in  his 
possession  a  sermon  suppos#l  to  contain  sedition,  written 
by  him,  but  never  preabhed  or  published.  Coke,  afier  long 
hesitation  to  ddiver  what  he  quaintly  called  an  *  auricular 
opinion,'  seems  at  last  to  have  declared  that  the  offence 
was  not  treason.  His  exertions  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
murderen  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  same  year, 
though  praised  by  Bacon  in  conducting  Uie  ease  as  attomey- 
general,  gave  disploasuie  to  the  king ;  and  his  independent 
conduct  m  the  case  of  Commendoms,  which  occurred  in 
1616,  finally  determined  the  court  to  remove  him  from  his 
office.  The  transaction  was  this.  A  seijeant-at-law,  in 
the  discharge  of  bis  duty  as  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas,  was  supposed  to  have  used  matter  in  his 
argument  which  tended  to  question  the  royal  prerogative , 
upon  this  the  king  required  the  judges  to  proceed  nomrlher 
in  the  case  without  nis  warrant.  The  twelve  judges  con* 
ferred  upon  this  message,  and- resolved  that  in  a  common 
dispute  between  party  and  party  it  was  their  duty  lo  pro- 
ceed notwithstanding  the  king's  mandate.  Upon  thii  they 
woe  summoned  to  the  council  table,  and  personally  repn- 
manded  by  the  king;  and  aU  of  them,  excepting  the  l(n4 
chief  justice,  acknowledged  their  error,  and  craved  pardon 
fur  their  o^'ence  upon  their  knees.  SirEdwardCoke,oa^ 
contranr,  after  craving  pardon  for  any  formal  errors  which 
he  might  have  committed,  boldly  justified  his  opinion  upon 
the  substantial  point,  contending  that  the  kiug^s  command 
for  staying  the  proceedings  was  a  delay  of  justice,  and  con- 
sequently against  the  law,  and  contrary  to  the  judges'  oath. 
After  much  discussion,  the  lords  of  the  council  proposed 
the  following  question  to  the  judges: — 'Whether  in  a  case 
where  the  king  believed  his  prerogative  or  interest  con- 
cerned, and  required  the  judg^  to  attend  him  fi>r  advice, 
they  ought  not  to  stay  proceedings  till  his  Majesty  had 
consulted  them?'  All  the  judges  at  once  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  except  Lord  Coke,  who  onl^  said  '  that,  when 
the  rase  happened,  he  would  do  that  which  should  become 
an  honest  and  just  judge.' 

The  court  now  des^ired  of  bendiiig  the  stubborn  inte- 
grity of  the  chief  justice,  and  determined  at  all  events  to 
displace  him.  Accordingly,  on  the  86th  June,  1616,  as  a 
preliminary  to  his  removal,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
council,  and  chsiged  with  several  frivolous  accusations, 
some  of  them  founded  upon  alleged  malversationa  while  he 
was  attorney-general,  to  all  of  which  he  tetumed  distinct 
ansvos.  Four  days  afterTOi|jfci^j^jigg^fflg)@*ftipffd 
to  avnear  befive  tiie  ooimeQ ;  u|Km  whKm  oecaaionm  ivai 
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iiHwfiiiiiiiiTiiil.inHiiiiiiiiiii  i1  from  the  oounofl-tablednringthe  I 
king's  pleasure,  enjoined  not  to  ride  the  summer  cinuit  as 
judge  of  assise,  and  ordered  to  employ  his  leisure  in  revising  I 
many  '  extniTagant  and  exorbitant  opinions  *  set  down  in  his  I 
Book  of  Reports.  In  the  ooune  of  the  vacation  he  was 
^pun'  summoned  beftte  the  council  to  answer  a  list  of 
twenty-eight  objections  to  doctrines  contained  in  bis  Re- 
forti,  which  a  eontraipararjr  writer  ohawvest  *were  either 
•0  weak  in  themseWes,  or  so  wril  anawered,  thM  they  were 
imdily  reduoed  to  five.'  CChambetUm's  Imtr  to  Sir  D. 
Carlson,  86th  Oct.,  Kit.)  In  November,  1616,  he  re- 
eeived  hja  writ  of  discharge  from  the  office  of  chief  justice  : 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Montague,  who  was  ex- 
prassly  warned  by  the  lotd-chancellor  Eg«aton  *to  avoid 
the  &ultB  of  his  predeoenor,  who  had  bean  remond  for 
his  exoes.sive  popularity/ 

From  causes  not  very  distmetly  explained  in  the  letters 
and  histories  of  the  day,  which  probably  were  connected 
with  an  intrigue  for  tbe  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Sir 
John  VilUers,  afterwards  Viscount  Purbeck,  Sir  EdwEird 
Ooke,  though  he  never  afterwards  filled  a  judicial  sltua- 
ticHi,  was,  at  no  long  interval,  restored  to  a  certain  deRiee 
of  royid  Aivour.  Id  September,  16)7,  he  was  reinstated  as 
a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  July,  1618,  he  was 
appointed  a  'commissioner  for  the  exercising  the  offiM  of 
Iwd  high  treaaurer  of  Ens^land,*  jointly  with  archbishop 
Abbott,  lord-ohancellor  Bacon,  and  several  others.  (See  De- 
von's Patl  StcardMt  temp.  Jac.  I.)  In  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years  he  was  employed  in  seveial  other  commissions 
of  a  public  nature,  and  until  the  year  1620  he  was  con- 
stant m  his  attendance  at  the  board.  In  tbe  puliament 
which  assembled  in  that  year  he  was  returned  as  a  member 
for  the  borough  of  Liskeard  in  Cornwall.  In  this  parlia- 
ment be  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  able  and 
zealous  advocates  of  the  liberal  measures  which  were  pro- 
posed ;  he  became  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  pernicious 
monopolies  by  which  at  that  period  the  fVeedom  of  trade 
was  lettered,  and  took  an  animated  part  in  that  struggle 
between  the  prero^ive  raretensioni «  James  and  the  itee- 
dom  of  debate,  which  ended  in  the  celebrated  resolution  of 
the  Commons,  'that  the  liberties,  franchises,  privities, 
and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  autient  and  un- 
doubted birth-right  and  inheritance  of  the  sulMects  of 
England.*  During  the  vear  1681,  he  attended  only  three 
times  at  the  privy  council ;  and  on  one  of  those  occasions, 
namely  on  the  5th  Oct.,  1621,  he  seems  to  have  appeared 
only  to  inform  the  board  thaX  he  had  induced  one  John- 
stone to  give  up  a  grant  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
king,  as  'ootb  a  grievance  to  the  subject,  and  a  disservice  to 
the  state which  information  he  desired  might  be  recorded 
in  the  council  register.  (Council  S'lokt.)  His  adherence  to 
the  popular  or  courUrj/  party  gave  great  offence  to  the 
court,  and  he  was  accused  of  various  offences  and  mal- 
practices. The  king,  at  this  period,  was  so  ineeused  against 
nim,  that  befcre  he  would  grant  his  warrant  for  a  general 
pardon,  at  the  end  of  1681,  he  expressly  commanded  the 
privy  council  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  excepting  Sir 
Edward  Coke  from  the  benefit  of  it;  end  on  the  27th  of 
December  of  that  year,  Coke  was  arrested  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  cloee  prisoner  until  the 
6tb  of  August,  1622.  White  he  was  in  the  Tower,  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  against  him  both  in  the  star- 
0  chamber  and  the  court  of  words,  the  precise  nature  and 
issue  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Upon  his 
enlargement  from  the  Tower,  he  was  ordered  to  confine 
himsdf  to  his  house  at  Stoke  Pogis,  and  not  to  repair  to 
the  court  whhout  express  licence  fVom  the  king.  After 
his  disgraoe  on  this  oooasion,  be  was  never  again  restored 
to  the  ooundl-board.  At  thevnd  of  1623  he  was  appointed 
a  commissioner,  together  with  Sir  William  Jones,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  two  other  persons  to 
inquire  into  the  church  establishment  in  Ireland.  That 
he  was  on  the  point  of  going  on  this  mission  appears  from 
the  fact  that  a  passport  dated  16th  January,  1623-4,  was 
actually  granted  by  the  coimciL  Some  accident  however 
prevented  his  dej  arture- 

In  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  1.,  called  in  April, 
1623,  Sir  E.  Coke  was  again  returned  as  one  of  the  knights 
of  tbe  shire  for  the  county  of  N<.  rfolk,  as  he  says  in  his 
Note, '  sine  aliqufi  motione  aut  petitione  inde  a  me  pieebi- 
tis.*  At  the  couimeneement  of  this  {nrliament  he  adopted 
a  moderate  tone.  He  dissuaded  the  house  Arom  insisting 
upon  grievances,  and  urged  ceiieiliatwf  measui««;  saying. 


I  that  'as  it  was  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  king's  '•iK"*  { 

there  could  be  no  grievances  as  yet*  But  this  disposition 
I  to  peace  was  eieioome  by  tLe  determined  tendency  oi  the 
I  crown  to  arbitrary  measures ;  and  the  king  being  unable  to 
obtain  any  answer  to  his  demand  of  a  subsidy,  but  repeated 
remonsbancee  against  grievances,  abruptly  (liseolved  the  . 
parliament.  He  was  compelled,  however,  l^  his  pecuniary  I 
wants,  to  assemble  a  new  parliament  in  the  ooune  nf  the  . 
same  year,  having  previously  appointed  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  three  other  nopular  leaders  sherilb  of  eonnties,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  serving  as  members.  Coke,  having 
been  in  this  manner  named  Sheriff  of  Buckingbamahin*, 
was  again  returned  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Norfolk ;  and 
tliougn  in  consequence  of  his  shrievalty,  he  did  not  take  his 
seat  in  that  fMuniamrat,  no  neW  writ  was  issued  to  supply 
his  plaoe,  and  it  was  considered  that  he  was  de  facto  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house.  He  menlicms  this  circumstance  in  his 
'  Fourth  Institute,*  p.  48,  though  lie  does  not  state  it  to 
have  been  his  own  case ;  and  says,  that  '  having  a  subpoena 
out  of  chancery  served  upon  h^  he  had  his  privily  of 
parliament  allowed  unto  him  by  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  House  of  Commons.'  On  occauon  of  the  third 
mrliament  summoned  by  Charles  I.  in  Mardi,  16S8,  Sir 
Edward  Coke  was  returned  for  two  countiea,  Bucking- 
ham and  Suffolk ;  hut  he  tells  us  that '  he  chose  the  former, 
because  he  resided  there,  and  because  bis  election  tor  that 
county  took  place  first*  In  this  parliament,  though  now 
in  his  79th  year,  this  extracvdinary  man  asserted  and  de- 
fended the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  England 
with  all  the  energv  of  youth,  and  all  the  sagacity  of  ^c. 
By  his  advice,  and  with  bis  active  cooperation  atid  assist- 
ance, which  bis  extensive  and  wied  experience  rendered 
particularly  valuable,  the  celebrated  Bill  of  Rights  was 
framed ;  and  by  his  perseverance  and  reasoning  the  lords 
were,  after  mariy  conferences,  induced  to  coOcur  in  the 
measure,  which  vru,  at  last,  and  afier  many  ineffectual  at-  i 
tempts  at  evasion,  reluctantly  assented  to  by  tbe  king.  ! 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  public  life  was  his  spirited  de- 
nunciation (»r  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  cause  of  all 
the  misfortunes  of  the  eountir.  As  a  proof  of  the  earnest 
feelings  by  which  he  was  impressed,  Rushworth  records 
that,  on  this  occasion,  '  Sir  Edward  Coke,  overcome  wilh 
passion,  seeing  the  desolation  likely  to  ensue,  was  forced  to 
»it  down  when  he  began  to  speak,  through  tbe  abundance 
of  tears.*  At  the  dose  of  the  session  of  parliament  in 
March  1629,  the  growing  infirmities  of  advanced  age  in- 
duced him  to  withdraw  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  the  j 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  on  his  estate  at  Stoke  i 
Pogis  in  Buckinghamshire.  Still  it  appears  that  his  vigor- 
ous and  active  mind  was  not  without  employment ;  and  the 
last  j^ars  of  his  life  are  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  i 
revision  of  tbe  numerous  works  which  he  left  behind 
him. 

The  last  entry  in  his  note-book,  written  with  almost  as 
firm  a  hand  as  he  wrote  at  the  age  o£  40*  reouds  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  whieh  may  possibly  have  been  the  cause 

of  his  death : — 

'Memorandum.  Die  Jovis,  the  ift'^  of  May,  1632,  riding 
in  the  morning  in  Stoke,  between  eight  and  nine  of  tiue  | 
clocke  to  take  the  ayre,  my  horse  under  me  had  a  strai^ 
stumble  backward,  and  fell  upon  me  (being  above  80  vean  I 
old),  where  my  h«ad  lighted  nere  to  sharpe  stubbes,  and  | 
the  heavy  horse  upon  me.   And  yet,  by  the  providence  of  | 
Almighty  God,  though  I  was  in  the  gr^test  danger,  yet  I  { 
had  not  the  least  hurt,  -  na%  no  hurt  at  all.  For  Almighiy 
God  saith  by  his  prophet  David,  "The  angel  of  the  Lord 
tarrieth  round  about  them  that  feare  him,  and  delivereth 
them."  Btnomen  Domini  benedictum.  for  it  Was  his  wwk!* 

He  died  on  the  3rd  of  September,  in  the  following  year,  j 
repeating  with  his  last  iMeath  the  words,  'Thy  kingdom 
oome,  thy  will  be  doner'  and  was  buri^  in  die  fomily 
burying-plaee  of  the  Coke  femily  in  the  church  of  l^tes-  I 
hall,  in  Norfolk. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  s  works  is  the 
treatise  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  'Coke  upon  Lit- 
tleton, or  the  First  Institute.'  It  consifts  of  a  minute  and 
taborions  commentary  upon  the  text  of  Ijttleten's  'Tenuies.' 
in  the  course  of  which  almost  the  whole  learning  of  the 
common  law,  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  is  digested  and  ex-  i 
plained.  This  hty\k.  has,  ever  since  the  time  of  Lord  dike  ! 
to  the  present  day,  been  considered  as  a  work  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  municipal  and  constitutional  ,1aw  of  Rug- 
hmd.  The  'Second  St»iiia&^Mi3lhi§^  aevcra) 
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MBtient  itifttttM;  Ae  'Third  Initttuta'  it  ft  tnttlie  on  oii- 
mtnal  law ;  md  the  '  Fourth  luUtute*  treats  of  the  ongin 
and  Jurisdietion  of  different  oourts.  Besides  these  worKs, 
Sir  Edward  Coke  was  tfag  author  of  a  treatise  on  copyholds, 
entitled  'The  Complete  Copyholder,'  and  a  '  Reading  on 
Pines/  He  also  published  a  collection  of  Reports,  which 
are  still  of  great  value  to  the  profession ;  and  at  the  time  of 
their  apitearanue  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
law.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  speaks  of  this  produce  of  the  in- 
dustry  and  learning  of  his  great  rival  in  terms  of  high  and 
deserved  commendation  ;  and  ju«tly  ascribes  to  the  Reports 
the  praise  of  having  preserved  the  vessel  of  the  common 
law  in  a  steady  and  consistent  course;  'For  the  law,'  sayv 
be,  '  by  this  time  had  been  like  a  ship  without  ballast,  £jr 
that  the  cases  of  modern  experience  ore  fled  from  thoie  that 
are  adjudged  and  ruled  in  former  time.' 

COL.  COLLE.  from  the  Latin  eo/li»,  *  a  hill  or  aicent,' 
is  a  name  given  in  Italian,  and  in  the  dialects  of  the  Italian 
and  Romana  languages,  to  aevenl  muuntains  in  the  Alps 
and  Apennines  over  which  there  is  a  road  or  pass.  The 
name  is  applied  both  to  the  pass  itself,  and  to  the  moun- 
tain. The  principal  Cots  are  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  and  Col 
de  Bonhomme,  in  the  Pennine  Alps  south  of  Mont  Blanc; 
the  Col  do  Balme  and  Col  Ferret  in  the  same  chain  north 
of  Mont  Blanc,  the  latter  udjoining  the  St.  Bernard  ;  the 
Col  d'Argentiere  in  tho  Maritime  Alps  south  of  Mount 
Viso,  and  over  which  is  ajpass  for  mules,  leading  from  the 
valley  of  Barcelonette  in  France  into  the  valley  of  the  Stura 
ill  Piedmont.  A  branch  of  the  antient  Via  jErailia  led  over 
this  pass,  which  is  one  of  the  must  direct  from  France  into 
Piedmont,  and  has  been  repeatedly  used  hy  the  French  in 
their  invasions  of  Italy.  The  Col  di  Tende  lies  between 
piedmont  and  the  county  of  Nice,  on  the  road  from  Turin 
to  the  Ifttter  town,  which  Is  the  only  carriage-road  over  the 
If  arilime  Alps.  [Alps.]  The  term  Col  implies  a  depression 
in  the  mountain,  however  high,  which  affords  a  natural 
pass ;  for  instanoe,  in  the  great  ridge  adjoining  Mont  Blanc, 
which  divides  the  valley  of  Cbamouny  frou  that  of  Aosta, 
there  is  a  lofty  needle  or  summit,  called  Le  Geant,  '  the 
Giant,'  which  ii  above  13,000  reethigli.  By  the  side  of  this 
great  pyramid,  and  between  it  and  Mont  Blanc,  there  is  a 
considerable  depression^  called  Le  Col  du  G^ant  which  affords 
in  summer  a  practicable,  though  dangerous  communication 
oetween  Cbamouny  and  Cormayeur  in  the  Val  d' Aosta. 
The  highest  part  of  the  Col  du  G^ant  ia  about  10,000  feeL 
This  pass  wa*  first  tried  in  the  lost  century  by  a  guide  of 
Cbamouny,  called  Michel  Cachat,  who  ever  after  was  called 
Le  G^aut ;  it  was  afterwards  passed  by  Saussure,  Bourrit. 
and  others. 

There  are  several  passes  in  the  Apennines  called  by  the 
name  of  Col :  one  of  the  most  known  is  Col  Fiorito.  on  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Loreto  and  Anoona.  There  are  also 
Be\'eral  towns  in  Italy,  especially  in  Tuscany,  called  Colla, 
from  being  built  on  some  bill. 

In  Catalonia  also^  where  a  dialect  of  the  Romanee  lan- 
guage ia  spoken,  the  appellation  of  Col  is  applied  to  moun- 
tain-passes, such  as  Cot  de  Creu,  near.  Vicb,  and  Col  de 
Balaeuer,  near  the  town  of  that  name. 

COLAPORE.  a  small  independent  Mahratta  state,  situ- 
ated within  the  province  of  Bejapore,  in  the  region  of  the 
Western  Ghaut  mountains,  being  partly  below  and  partly 
within  the  Ghauts.  The  territory  of  the  Colapore  rajah  is 
so  intermixed  with  that  of  the  British  and  of  other  Mah- 
ratu  chiefs,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  its  boun- 
daries. [BgJAPOu  l  The  state  of  Colapore  was  founded  by 
Sumbajee.  the  grandson  of  Sevajee.  In  1 728  Sumbajee  was 
sonfedented  with  the  Niiam,  and  accompanied  liia  armj  to 
Poona;  and  in  1731  a  treaty  waa  ooncluded  between  the 
Peishws  and  Shimb^jee,  by  whioh  it  wa*  agreed  that  the 
lands  of  the  province  lying  north  of  the  Kiatna  should  be- 
bng  to  the  Peisbwa,  that  all  between  the  Kistna  and  Wama 
and  the  Toombuddra  should  belong  to  Sumbuee.  and  that 
all  conquests  south  of  the  Toombuddra  should  be  divided 
equally  between  them.  The  territory  thus  assigned  to  the 
rajah  of  Colapore  waa  then  partly  in  the  actual  possession 
of  the  Moguls,  and  partly  of  other  chiefs,  called  Dessyes, 
who  had  set  up  for  themselves.  It  was  not  until  the  sub- 
sequent reign  of  Madhoo  Rao,  about  the  year  1762,  that 
the  whole  vraa  effiMstualty  brought  under  the  rajah's  power. 
The  Cdapore  tefriunry  beoame  after  this  the  constant  leene 
of  wiir  and  turbulence,  and  a  plaee  of  refuge  for  all  the 
piuoderars  and  pirates  of  nei^booring  oountriea.  In  1804 
)he  n^ah  irae  at  war  with  the  Faiihva,  and  after  a  long 


struggle,  hi  which  the  lattw  aueoeeded  in  e^urins  the 
chief  plaoea  in  the  state,  and  in  reduring  tho  rajah's  go- 
vernment nearly  to  the  point  of  extineuon,  the  Britudi 
government  interfered  for  the  establishment  of  peaee,  and 
proouied  the  restitution  of  his  towns.  This  occurred  in 
1813,  after  which  the  state  of  Colapore  enjoyed  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  tranquillity  from  without  In  1821  the  rqah 
was  privately  assassinated  in  his  palace,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  son  of  immature  age,  during  whose  long  minority  tlie 
country  fell  into  a  state  of  great  disorder ;  the  strong  holds 
in  the  Ghauts  were  held  hy  petty  chiefs,  who  rebelled 
gainst  the  superior  authority  of  the  riyah,  and  the  state  of 
dison^anizatiun  became  such  as  to  call  for  a  report  to  the 
English  governmbnt  item  the  political  agent  in  the  Deoean, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  'robberies  and  other  outrages 
are  frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  Coliqiore  country  :  and  when 
one  occurs,  no  person  ever  seems  to  be  near  the  spot  whoaa 
business  it  is  to  prevent  the  offence,  or  to  seeure  the  of- 
fender. After  many  delays  a  case  of  robbery  sometimes 
finds  its  way  to  the  rajah's  ears,  and  if  he  hsuppens  to  be 
struck  with  its  enormity,  he  orders  out  the  Tuppaanuvea 
with  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  to  hunt  the  perpetrators. 
The  party  after  scouring  the  country,  and  probably  becom- 
ing as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  thieves  themselves,  return 
to  Colapore,  and  report  that  it  arrived  too  late  to  trace 
them.  Under  such  misrule  the  potails,  who  should  be  here 
what  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  in  England,  become  the 
abettors  of  rogues  instead  of  their  terror,  and  the  officers  of 
police  become  thieves  instead  of  thief-takors.'  The  young 
rajah  on  taking  the  government  into  his  own  hsnds  proved 
to  be  of  an  arbitrary  disposition,  and  eariy  lost  the  good 
esteem  of  his  subjects  by  his  exactions  and  his  degrading 
vices.  In  1825,  1826.  and  1827,  the  rajah  having  commit- 
ted aggressions  in  the  territories  of  some  Mahrfttta  Jagheer- 
dars  under  the  proteetitm  of  the  English,  his  t«rrHory  was 
occupied  by  our  troops,  and  the  powers  of  government  were 
temporarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  Bombay.  In  each  of  the  years  just  men- 
tioned a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  rajah,  by  whirh  he 
bound  himself  to  desist  from  acts  of  aggression ;  hut  these 
treaties  having  been  forced  upon  him,  their  provisions  were 
broken  upcAi  every  occasion  that  presented  itself,  and  in 
1829  a  definitive  treaty  restricted  him  from  keeping  up  a 
greater  force  than  400  horse  and  800  foot  soldiers:  some 
districts  in  which  he  had  committed  oppressions  against  the 
Zamioders  were  at  this  time  taken  from  him ;  British  gar- 
risons were  placed  in  the  capital  and  in  the  fortress  of 
nalaghur  at  the  rajah's  expense,  and  a  chief  minister  for 
the  future  management  of  his  government  wss  to  be  perma- 
nently appointed  by,  and  removeable  solely  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  English  government. 

{Selection  of  unpublithedpapert,fr(m  thg  reeorde  qfthe 
East  India  Howe;  Report  q/  Committee  qf  Rouae  of  Com- 
imne  on  the  A  ffairs  (/  India,  1 832  —political  teetion). 

COLAPORE,  the  capital  of  the  state  just  descritwd.  is 
situated  in  16"  19'  N.  lat.  and  74**  25'  E.  long.,  in  a  valley 
between  a  carved  range  of  hills,  by  which  it  is  protected  on 
three  sides,  the  fourth  side  being  protected  by  two  hilt- 
forts  about  ten  miles  north-weiit  from  the  town.  These 
forts  stand  upon  rocks  which  are  about  30U  feet  above  the 
level  of  tbe  valley,  and  which  present  natural  perpendicular 
ramparts  of  basalt,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  high.  The  two 
forts  are  connected  tc^ether;  one  of  them,  called  Pe- 
nowlghur,  covers  a  space  three  and  a  half  miles  iu  circum- 
ference, in  which  area  are  several  dwellion,  lofty  trees,  gar- 
dens, and  fine  tanks.  Tbe  works  immediately  connected 
with  the  town  of  Cokipore  are  not  strong.  The  town  is  120 
miles  south  of  Poona. 

COLAPTES.  rPiciDJB.1 

CO'LARIS.  [EuRysTOMiDA] 

C0LBER6,  a  town  and  strong  fortress  in  the  admini»> 
trative  circle  of  Ctislin,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Porae- 
rania,  about  1 70  miles  north-  east  of  Berlin,  and  in  54"  9' 
N.  lat.,  1 5^  34'  E.  long.  It  is  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Persante.  which  empties  itself  into  the  Baltic  about  a  mile 
below  the  town,  and  at  its  mouth  forms  a  harbour,  called 
the  Miinde ;  which  properly  consists  of  two  dams*  carried 
out  from  the  hanks  of  the  river  into  the  sea.  ud  protected 
by  redoubts.  Colherg  oontains  720  houses  and  5900  inha- 
bitants. Ave  Lutheran  churches,  five  hospitals,  a  workhouse, 
a  house  of  correction,  an  exohange,  a  foundation  in  a  nun- 
nery for  seven  daughters  of  ni^le  families,  and.nine.of  citt* 
ions;  an  orphan  asylum,  a  iiyiitaiilA&A'^£^  I^W^  Vb 
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ftHlnum,  had<iock,  and  lampTey  fishery;  manuiactures  of 
woollens,  anchors,  and  brandy ;  also  salt-works,  which  how- 
ever do  not  yield  above  1620  tons  annually.  The  absence 
of  ftesh-water  sprinm  is  supplied  by  admirable  but  very 
expensive  water-works:  the  water,  which  is  raised  by  a 
wheel  to  the  height  of  forty  fbet,  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to 
wery  pajrt  of  the  town.  , 

ColMn^  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanpe  towns,  and  tiU 
1812  the  seat  of  a  coUe^tate  chaptm.  The  modem  forti- 
fieatiousand  outworks  were  commenced  in  1773.  It  was 
taken  after  a  si^e  Beverai  weeks  by  Oustavus  Adolphus, 
in  1630;  was  besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1758.  1760,  and 
1761,  and  surrendered  to  tbem  by  capitulation  on  the  IGth 
December,  in  the  last-mentioned  year.  The  French  in- 
vested it  without  success  in  1817.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade,  both  inland  and  foreign,  and  a  brisk  woollen  market. 
Its  military  strength  is  greatly  increased  by  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  couniry  around  it 

COLBETIT.  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  bom  in  1619,  at 
Rheims,  was  brought  up  to  business.  He  was  first  em- 
ployed at  Lyon,  in  a  commercial  house,  and  afterwards  went 
tOfParis,  wfaere  he  was  introduced,  about  1648,  to  Mazarin. 
(Grosle/s  ilfi&nonw.)  Hazarin  employed  him  first  as  an 
amanuensis,  but  ai^erwards  made  him  mtendant  or  steward 
of  his  vast  fortune.  He  appointed  him  his  executor  on  his 
death-bed  in  IGGl,  and  recommended  him  to  the  king  as  a 
man  deserving  all  his  conSdence.  Louis  XIV.,  on  appoint- 
ing Colbert  contr&leur-^£n6ral  des  finances,  had  many 
conferences  with  him,  which  led  to  the  dismissal  and  im- 
prisonment of  Fouquet,  the  superintendent  of  the  finances, 
who  had  assisted  in  dilapidating  the  resources  of  the  state 
to  serve  the  cupidity  of  Mazarin.  On  the  trial  there  was  a 
manifest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  court  and  of  Colbert  to 
have  Fouquet  condemned  to  death,  but  D'Onnesson,  one 
of  the  reporting  ju^^  stood  firm ;  he  found  much  abuse 
andmal-aiinuiuBtration,butnoproof ofpeculatitni.  Fouquet 
was  condemned  to  banishment  and  his  proper^  was  con- 
fiicated.  Louis  XIV.  aggravated  this  sentence  mto  impri- 
sonment for  life  in  the  citadel  of  Pignerol. 

Colbert  advised  the  king  to  form  a  chamber  of  justice  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  state.  The  finances  were 
in  a  niinous  condition ;  out  of  eigh^-foiu-  millions  which 
the  people  paid,  the  treasury  received  only  thirty-two.  The 
fiirmers  of  the  revenue  had  in  their  hands  all  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom ;  it  was  calculated  that  during  the  last  fire 
vears  they  had  appropriated  to  themselves  eighty  millions, 
^ey  were  now  called  to  a  severe  account,  and  all  the 
forms  of  inquisitorial  jffocess,  torture  not  excluded,  were 
employed  to  convict  them.  The  result  was  that  Colbert 
xecoTered  for  the  king  the  sources  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  reduced  ^the  debts  of  the  state  by  an  arbitral  composi- 
tion, which  was,  in  hot,  a  real  bankruptcy.  Having  got 
rid  of  the  burdens,  he  next  applied  himself  to  simplify  and 
improve  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  He  reduced  by  two- 
flftns  the  tailles,  or  land  and  income  tax,  which  was  un- 
equally distributed,  owing  to  the  exemptions  of  the  privi- 
leged classes.  Finding  this  tax  unmanageable,  Colbert 
preferred  reducing  it,  to  make  it  weigh  less  neavily  on  the 
poorer  classes.  He  founded  his  chief  dependence  on  in- 
direct taxatk)n,  or  taxes  upon  consumption,  which  he  raised 
not  less  than  tenfold.  Besides  the  octroi,  or  barrier  duty 
on  provisions,  of  which  he  appropriated  one  half  to  the 
treasury,  and  the  aides  or  excise  duties  on  wine  and  spirits, 
he  imposed  a  stamp  duty  upon  paper  used  in  commercial 
and  judicial  proceedings,  a  stamp  on  plate,  a  duty  on  paper, 
a  licence  duty,  and  he  established  the  monopoly  uf  tobacco, 
&e.  He  also  made  a  new  and  minute  tariff  for  the  custom 
duties.  At  his  death,  1683,  the  regular  revenue  of  France 
was  1 16  millions  of  livres,  of  which  23  were  absorbed  by  the 
chaises  of  collection  and  administration,  and  the  rentes  or 
annwties  due  by  the  state,  leaving  ninety-two  millions  of 
net  receipt,  instead  of  thirty-two,  which  he  had  found  when 
he  entered  on  office  twenty-two  years  before.  (Lemontey, 
Pieces  Justijleatives.)  But  one  half  only  of  this  increase 
was  obtained  through  additional  taxation ;  the  other  half 
was  the  result  of  better  order  and  economy.  Colbert  how- 
ever had  to  deal  with  a  sovereign,  absolute,  young,  fond  of 
pleunre,  of  pomp,  and  of  war,  seconded  by  an  ambitious 
and  unprineipled  miniiter,  Louvois.  In  the  latter  years  of 
bis  adnunistntioB  Colbert  -was  therefore  oUiged  to  have 
recourse  to  ruinous  loans,  an  increase  of  the  oppressive 
tulles,  ssle  tX  offices  and  honoun,  and  oOier  extrsor- 
dinsf^  or  var  e^edientB.  This  took  ^aee  dinii^  the  se- 


cond war  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  began  in  1672,  and  ended 
by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  1673-9.  Colbert's  aversion  to 
loans  was  very  great  He  said  to  Lamoignou,  who  had 
supported  in  the  council  the  proposal  of  a  loan, '  Vou  don't 
know  the  man  we  have  to  deal  with  (meaning  the  king). 
You  have  opened  a  sore  which  your  grand-children  will 
not  be  able  to  heal* 

Colbat*s  most  strenuous  and  elfeetive  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  the  encoura^ment  of  commerce  and  maaufhctures. 
To  accomplish  his  object,  he  adopted  the  .mly  means  known 
at  that  time,  perhaps  the  only  maans  practicable  in  his  situa- 
tion, and  under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Louis  XIV., 
privileges,  patents,  monopolies,  bounties,  and  honours.  He 
18  generally  looked  upon  as  the  inventor,  or  at  least  the 

Seat  propagator,  of  the  system  of  the  balance  of  trade, 
e  made  numerous  regulations  to  protect  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  various  branches  of  national  industry.  He 
also  forbade  the  exportation  of  corn  with  the  view  of  in- 
suring plenty,  but  tne  result  was  that  cultivation  declined, 
and  France  sufiered  several  severe  dearths  under  his 
administration.  He  is  accused  of  having  sacrificed  agri- 
culture to  manufactures,  but  in  fhct  his  principles  were 
erroneous  with  regard  to  both.  One  merchant  more  en- 
lightened than  the  rest,  being  consulted  by  him  on  the 
best  means  of  &vouring  commerce,  answered  him,  '  Lais- 
sez  &ire  et  laitisez  passer,*  'let  us  alone,  leave  us  free 
and  uncontrolled  in  our  transactions,  aud  let  goods  pass 
freely,'— advice  which  Colbert  did  not  understand.  In 
the  subsequent  century  there  rose  in  Franco  another 
scbool,  '  opposite  to  h^,  which  saw  in  agriculture  alone 
the  real  wealth  of  a  state:  these  men  were  called  'eco- 
nomistes.*  Men^otti,  in  his  sensible  treatise  *  II  Colber- 
tismo,'  has  explained  the  principles  and  exposed  the  errors 
of  both.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Colbert's  mea- 
sures, he  certainly  succeeded  in  giving  a  great  impulse  tc 
French  industry ;  he  roused  and  directed  the  national  mind 
towards  a  new  and  useftil  exercise  of  its  fkculties :  the  his- 
torv  of  F^nch  manu&etures  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
Colbert.  Woollens,  silk,  glass,  pottery,  leather,  and  iron 
manufkctures,  were  either  created  by  him,  or  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved.  He  founded  Quebec  and  Cayenne, 
made  new  settlements  in  India  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  fiivoured  the  colonies  of  Martinique  and  St  Domingo. 
He  chartered  pririleged  companies  for  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  He  turned  nis  attention  to  internal  communi- 
cations, restored  the  old  roads,  constructed  new  ones, 
planned  aud  efiected  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc,  and 
projected  another  in  Burgimdy.  He  also  established  a 
port  Marseille,  sent  comus  to  the  Levant,  and  thus 
secured  to  Fruice  a  considenble  part  of  th^  valuable 
trade.  He  h'ought  Dunkerqne,  and  Hardyk,  on  the  coast 
of  Flanders,  ficom  Charles  U.  of  Bnriand,  for  the  sum  ot 
five  millions  of  livres  (1662).  He  dso  finmded  the  dock- 
yards of  Brest  Toulon,  and  Xlochefort  When  he  was  made 
minister  of  marine,  in  1 669,  in  additi<Hi  to  the  other  depart* 
ments  he  held,  France  had  only  a  few  old  ships  of  war 
rotting  in  the  harbours.  Colbert  purchased  new  ones 
abroad^  constructed  oth^s  at  home,  and  in  1672  France 
had  sixty  ships  of  the  line  and  forty  frigates.  But  this 
creation  of  a  navy  was  extended  by  the  ambition  of  the 
king  much  beyond  Colbert's  original  vievFS,  which  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  merchant  trade. 

Colbert  brought  the  light  of  science  into  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  administration :  his  arrangement  of  the 
various  offices,  and  the  distribolioa  of  laboiur  in  eeeh,  have 
been  highly  extolled.  He  caused  the  first  statistical  tables 
of  the  population  to  be  made  out,  and  he  collected  the  old 
charters  and  histmieal  reccnrds  of  thft  kingdom.  He  removed 
the  king's  library  firom  the  miserable  premises  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Harpe,  placed  it  in  two  houses  near  his  own  hotel,  and 
increased  it  from  16,000  to  40,000  volumes.  At  the  same 
time  he  formed  his  own  extensive  and  valuable  libiary.  the 
MSS.  of  which  alone  amounted  to  14,300  volumes,  which 
his  grandson  afterwards  sold  to  the  king.  He  instituted  ■. 
commission  of  l^pslation  which  framed  the  various  ordon- 
nances  of  civfl  and  criminal  process,  of  commerce,  of  the 
woods  and  forests,  and  of  marine,  published  in  1670  and 
the  following  years,  and  which  with  all  their  impafectums 
constituted  mo  first  code  oS  laws  for  F^noe,  aikl  from 
which  the  vsrimis  iMulatin  comnuisioas  a|^inted  \yj 
Napoleon  drew  most  (vtheir  materials.  (Codbs,  Lsa  CimoTI 
It  was  the  first  acmiatkmitf  the  varioiisbcandMB  of 
latioii.  whieh  had  tiU  thsa  hMO^cm^M^^ 
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«rdonnuicet  iwued  upon  the  spur  of  occanoiu.  He  also 
had  a  series  of  laws  otonpiled  concerniug  the  negroes  and 
their  masters  in  the  ooloiiies,  which  was  called  *  la  Code 
noir.'  A  minister  strict,  (vderly  to  minnteoess,  and  averse 
to  prodigality,  could  not  well  sympathize  with  Louis  XIV. 
Colbert  was  ambitious,  and  strongly  attached  to  his  plans, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  fw  the  prosperity  and  glory  of 
France.  In  order  to  captivate  the  king  by  means  of  one 
of  his  IhTourite  tastes,  that  of  bnUding,  which  in  some 
measure  coincided  with  his  own  views,  he  purchased  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  public  buildings  in  1664. 
The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Udtel  dee  InvaUdes, 
tbc  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre,  the  triumphal  arches  of  St. 
Denis  and  St  Mutin,  the  Boulevards,  and  some  of  the 
quays  along  the  Seine,  were  erected  under  him.  He 
also  began  the  structure  of  Versailles;  but  the  king's 
passion  for  building,  thus  stimulated,  went  &r  beyond 
U>lbert's  intentions,  and  vast  treasures  were  sunk  in  a 
gor^us  and  uselsn  work.  Colbert  instituted  Uie  Academy 
of  S<^ence8,  and  those  of  Inscriptions  and  of  Architecture. 
He  reformed  the  Academy- of  Painting,  and  established  the 
school  at  Rome  for  French  artists.  He  transferred  the 
Acad£mie  Fran^aise  to  the  Louvre,,  and  became  one  of  its 
members.  His  temper  was  absolute,  like  that  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  he  deprived  M^zerai  of  his  pension  because  he  had 
written  on  the  legality  of  taxation,  and  he  laboured  to  lower 
the  influence  of  ^e  parliament  of  Paris.  Hm  manners  were 
cold  aud  repulsive ;  a  poet  of  the  time  called  him  '  a  man  of 
marble.'  Slow  in  coiiceiving  his  plans,  and  cautious  in  decid- 
ing upon  their  execution,  be  courted  and  listened  to  advice ; 
but,  when  oace  resolved  upon,  hia  will  knew  no  obstacles 
either  of  delicacy,  feeling,  or  commiseiation.  A  clear  judg- 
ment, an  iron  will,  and  an  indefatigable  labour,  supporteu 
him  through  his  twenty-two  years  ofadministratxHi.  At  last, 
seeing  1^  rival  Louvois  enjoying  the  ascendency  over  the 
king's  mind,  Louis  prepann^  himself  for  new  wars,  and 
maintaining  the  war-taxes  which  ought  to  have  been  re- 
pealed at  the  peace ;  grieved  also  at  the  indpient  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestanti,  whose  commercial  and  manuracturing 
industry  Colbert  fully  appreciated,  among  whom  he  had 
chosea  some  of  his  best  subalterns  in  the  administration,  and 
of  whose  services  he  was  deprived  by  an  edict  which  excluded 
the  Protestants  &om  flnanci^  appointments,  Colbert  felt  all 
the  pangs  of  disappointment  for  his  ill-appreciated  services. 
Exhausted  with  labour  he  fell  ill,  and  shortly  after  died, 
6th  September,  1683,  at  sixty-four  years  of  age.  When 
near  his  death  a  letter  from  the  king  was  brought  to  him, 
but  he  refused  to  open  it.  'I  will  hmr  no  more  of  him  j  he 
must  leave  me  in  peace  now.  he  said.  *  Had  I  done  fbr  my 
God  what  I  have  done  for  that  man,  I  should  have  been  ; 
saved  twenty  timea*  while  now  I  do  not  know  where  I  am 
going  ta'  Father  Bourdaloue  attended  his  last  moments. 
Ilie  people,  enraged  at  the  taus,  threatened  to  tear  his 
body  to  piecea.  He  was  buried  in  the  night,  attended  by  a 
military  escort 

Colbert's'  first  son  was  mado  Muiquis  of  Seignelay.  and 
another  became  Archbishop  of  Rlieims.  His  brother  held 
also  highofficeSiandwasmadeMarquisdeCroissy.  Colbert 
built  himself  a  splendid  mansion  at  Sceaux,  and  he  lef^ 
a  fortune  of  ten  millions  of  livres,  the  fruits  of  his  rigid 
economy  and  of  the  liberality  of  Louis.  (Notice  sw  Jean 
BaptUU  Colbert  in  the  (Etwres  de  Lemonte^,  vol.  v..  Pieces 
Justifieatives,  Paris,  1829 ;  see  also  Memotree  de  Cliarlet 
Perntuit,  Colbert's  secretary;  and  PcBrtictdOTxtes  ntr  lea 
Afim#<ref  <t»i%ninc0«,parMontyon.  The  several  and 
Ei^9  of  Colbert  are  not  worthy  of  much  credit) 

^LCHESTER,  a  borou^  and  market  town,  having  se- 
parate jurisdiction,  in  theN.B.  part  of  the  county  of  Essex; 
locally  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Lexden,  22  miles  N.E.  by 
£.  firom  Chelmsfbrd,  and  51  N.E.  by  E.  from  London. 
The  liberties  of  Colchester,  which  are  co-extensive  with  the 
borough,  include  the  town  of  Colchester,  and  the  parishes 
of  Bere-church,  Greenstead,  Lexden,  and  St.  Michael, 
Hile  End,  and  comprise  an  area  of  1 1,770  statute  acres. 

Colchester  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Camalodunum 
of  the  Romans.  There  are  few  places  in  England  whece 
more  Roman  antiauities  have  been  foimd :  Morant  men- 
tiona  'bushels*  oi  coins  of  Claudius,  Vespasian,  Tttus, 
Domitian,  and  their  several  successors.  In  addition  to 
which,  the  town-waUs,  the  castle,  miray  of  the  churches, 
and  other  antient  buildm^  are  chiefly  hutlt  of  the  Roman 
brick.  Numerons  vase^  urns,  lamps,  both  bronze  and  in 
potteary,  rings,  Inaeelets,  &c.,  as  well  as  tessellated  pave- 


ments, patertB,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  at  vuimis 
times  been  dug  up  within  the  waUs  and  in  the  neidibourhood. 

By  the  Britons  it  was  called  Caer  Colim,  am  finally  br 
the  Saxons  Cohw-Ceaster,  from  the  Latin  *  CaStra,*  and 
its  situation  on  the  river  Colne.  Colchester  was  strongly 
fbrtified  by  Edward  the  Ekler,  and  although  it  bad  gra- 
dually dimii;ished  m  importance  as  London  increased,  still 
at  the  time  of  the  ]!H^Hnnan  survey  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable note.  In  1218  It  was  taken  by  Prince  Louis,  son 
of  Philip  II.  of  France,  who  had  been  invited  into  England 
by  the  rebellious  barons  to  assist  tbem  against  king  JohiL 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IlL  the  town  contributed  five  ships 
and  170  marines  towards  the  naval  armament  raised  to 
blockade  Calais. 

Early  in  the  civil  wars  the  inhabitants  of  Colchester  de- 
dared  against  the  Royalists;  and  in  1648  the  town  sus- 
tained a  memorable  siege.  Having  been  obl^jed  to  sur- 
render to  the  royal  forces,  the  city  was  garrisoned  b^  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  Loid  Goring.  Faiiiax  soon  arrived, 
and  summoned  Lord  Goring  to  surrender,  and  on  his  !»• 
fusal,  proceeded  to  storm  the  city ;  but  after  seven  or  e^t 
hours'  attack  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retire,  and  began  the 
meat  rigorous  blockade.  The  Royalists  bravely  held  out 
for  eleven  weeks,  but  at  last  all  the  provisions  of  the  place 
baving  been  consumed,  and  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants 
being  compelled  to  live  on  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals, 
the  garrison  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Sir 
Chanes  Lucas,  Sir  George  Lisle,  and  Sir  Bernard  Gas- 
coigne,  were  condemned  to  death.  Gascoigne  being  a 
foreigner,  his  sentence  was  remitted,  but  the  other  two 
were  shut  a  few  paces  from  the  castle  walls.  The  town  was 
fined  14,000^  of  which  half  was  levied  on  the  Dutch  inha- 
bitants, who  were  principally  merchants  that  had  been 
driven  out  of  Flandera  by  the  persecutions  ctf  the  Duke  <^ 
Alva,  and  had  settled  at  Colduster.  Two  thousand  pounds 
were  afterwards  returned  to  the  inhabitants,  but  the  poor 
Dutch  were  not  allowed  to  luve  any  part  of  it 

The  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  St  John's  Abbey,  St  Bo- 
tolph's  Prioiy,  the  Moot-hall,  and  its  eight  churches,  form 
the  principal  antient  and  public  buildings  of  Colchestei^ 
Of  the  walls  by  which  ^e  city  was  surrounded,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  repairing  of  which  Richard  11.  is  recorded  to 
have  exempted  the  burgesses  from  sending  representatives 
to  three  of  his  Parliaments,  only  some  detauied  portions 
now  exist  They  formed  a  circumference  of  one  mile  and 
three  qiuirters.  The  remains  of  the  castle  stand  upon  an 
eminence  to  the  north  of  the  High  Street,  and  form  a 
parallelogram;  the  principal  entrance  is  at  the  south- 
west comer,  beneath  a  strong  semicircular  arch  with  ca- 
pitals ornamented  in  the  Norman  style.  The  keep  is  still 
in  a  good  state  (^preservation,  and  its  walls  are  twelve  feet 
thitik.  The  building,  which  is  a  compound  of  flintstone  and 
Roman  brick,  is  so  hard  that  it  has  fhistrated  repeated 
attempts  to  demolish  it  fer  the  sake  of  the  materials.  The 
castle  was  formerly  crown' property,  and  the  town  was  feu- 
datory to  it 

St  John's  Abbey  was  founded  by  Eudo,  dapifer  or  stew- 
ard to  Henry  I.,  for  monks  of  tlie  Benedictine  order.  A 
handsome  gateway,  of  the  later  a^le  of  English  architec- 
ture, is  all  that  now  remains  of  this  abbey.  The  last  abbot 
was  hanged  for  treason  in  1539,  and  the  site  of  the  monas- 
tery passed  into  the  familv  of  the  Lucases. 

In  St.  Giles's  church,  adjoining  the  abbey,  is  a  monument 
erected  to  the  memoi^  n  Sir  C!.  Lucas  and  Sir  George 
Lisle.  St.  Botolph's  Prioi7,  not  ftr  from  St.  John's,  was 
founded  by  Snulph  n  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  remains  ot  the  western  front  of  its  stately  church 
are  highly  interesting.  A  fine  semicirciilar  retiring  arch, 
with  various  moiddii^  of  small  Roman  bricks  ana  stone 
alternately,  forms  the  aoorway. 

Colchester  has  returned  two  members  to  Rirliament 
since  the  23rd  of  Edward  I.  At  the  first  election  alter  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  there  were  1099  voters  regis- 
tered. The  first  charter  granted  to  the  corporation  was  l^ 
Richard  I.  in  1089.  It  was  subsequently  extended  by 
Henry  V.,  and  renewed  by  Geoi^e  III.  in  1818, 

The  Corporation  hold  quarterly  Courts  of  Session  for  the 
borough  and  the  liberties :  and  two  Courts  of  Pleas  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  to  any  amount ;  one  called  the  law  hun- 
dred, on  Monday,  for  actions  affunst  bu^jesses,  aud  one  on 
Thursday,  called  the  Foreign  Tourt,  for  actions  against 
straiucers^  tx  non-freemen.  The  HootiladlJs  an.jlatiMit 
building  erected  by  Eudo,  aAflgctdnttdi^NJiiAHUSA^ 
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«lwqn«r  Omahvtt  and  the  Counoil  duunber,  where  the 
bflwuMi  of  the  wrpomtioa  u  tnumeted.  Underneath  is 
the  town  gaoL 

The  town  i>  tniUt  on  the  aunuiiit  of  an  eminenoe  gently 
rinng  from  the  river  Colne,  over  which  there  are  three 
brid^.  The  Rtraets  are  wide  and  generally  well  paved, 
and  the  High  Street  contains  some  handsome  houses  and 
good  shopa.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  ai>d  well  supplied  with 
Water.  The  theatre  is  a  neat  budding,  erected  m  1812.  A 
literary  and  philosophical  society  was  established  in  1S20; 
attached  to  it  is  a  masei>m  of  ^ells,  fossils,  and  natural 
objects.  There  are  also  a  medical  society,  abolanical  society, 
and  a  musioal  society  of  amateurs    The  weaving  of  baizes, 

Erobably  introduced  b^  ihe  Flem  .igs  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
Bth,  was  carried  on  liere  to  some  extent,  but  it  now  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  large  silk  manufactory.  The  oyster 
fishery  on  the  river  Colne,  granted  to  the  bui^esses  by 
Riehud  I.,  employs  a  great  number  of  men.  and  some 
hundreds  of  smacks  are  engaged  in  eonve^i^  the  oysters 
to  lAndoi),  especially  from  Pyaeet.  l^e  river  is  navigable 
fbr  vessels  of  200  tons  burden  to  the  Hytbe,  where  there  is 
a  eustom-house  and  an  extensive  quay.  The  market-days 
are  Saturday  and  Wednesday,  for  eom  and  cattle ;  but  a 
market  for  meat,  fish,  and  vegeiabled,  is  h^  daily.  The 
Iturs  are  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  and  on  the  23rd  and 
24th  of  July  for  cattle;  and  on  tlie  2Uth  of  Ooiober  for 
cattle,  and  three  following  d&yn  for  merchandize.  The 
population  of  the  borough  and  lilwrties  is  16,167,  of  whom 
8696  are  fsmales;  the  population  of  the  town  itself  is 
13,766.  There  are  2079  families  employed  in  manu&e- 
tures,  trade,  &c.,  and  490  families  employed  in  agriculture. 

Colchester  was  made  the  seat  of  a  sufi^ragan  bishop  by 
Henrv  VIII.,  and  two  bishops  were  subsequently  i^mse- 
cratea  ih«e.  The  church  of  St.  James  is  a  tuindsome  build- 
ing, erected  ptux  to  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  It  has  a  fine 
alLir-pieoe  repreieniing  the  *  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.* 
St.  Peter's  was  erected  before  the  ConqnesI,  and  is  men- 
tioned in '  Domesday  Book'  as  the  only  church  in  Colchester. 
It  was  ffreally  repaired  and  mod«nized  in  17fl8,  and  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  laid  out  on  It  since  that  time. 
The  church  of  St.  Leunard's  is  large  and  eoiivenient. 
There  are  two  places  ol  worship  for  Baptists,  two  ibr  Inde- 
pendents, and  one  for  each  oi  the  sodeties  of  IVwnds, 
Wenleyan  Methodists,  and  Unitarians. 

The  free  grammar-whoolwas  founded  by  the  corporation, 
to  whom  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  26lh  year  of  her  reign, 
sranted  certain  ecilesiastical  revenues  for  that  purpose. 
The  number  of  scholars  on  the  foundation  is  generally  from 
thirty  to  forty ;  the  present  income  is  117/.  per  annum. 

Two  oharity  schools  for  the  education  and  clothing  of 
Aftf-flTO  boys  and  thirty  girls  were  established  in  1708; 
sevwaldonationB  have  been  since  made  to  these  schools.  The 
National  School  is  formed  by  an  extennon  of  die  original 
charity  sehool,  and  about  400  boys  are  educated  in  »,  of 
whom  148  are  clothed.  There  are  several  schools  sup- 
ported by  different  dUsenting  congr^ations.  A  sehool  for 
children  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  esta- 
blished in  1816,  and  endowed  with  a  hbraiv  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  John  Kendall.  There  is  aho  a  Lancas- 
terian  school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  supported  by  vo- 
Inntary  contributions. 

There  are  several  alms-houses  at  Colchester.  The  'Essex 
and  Colchester  General  Hospital  is  a  neat  and  commodious 
building,  erected  in  1820. 
COLCHICA'CEiB.  [MELAKTHACEa.] 
CCyLCHICUM  AUTUMNAXE,  or  MEADOW  SAF- 
FRON, is  a  plant  with  a  solid  bulb-like  rootstock,  fbund 
wfld  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Cheat  Britain* 
and  forming  a  gay  carpet  in  the  autumn  in  the  fields,  where 
its  lively  purple  erocua-likA  floven  spring  up.  Its  nnder^ 
ground  stems,  or  bulbs,  as  they  are  called,  and  its  seeds, 
abound  in  an  aerid,  stimulating,  deleterious  principle, 
which  has  been  careftiUy  examined  by  modem  chemists, 
and  forms  an  important  phint  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
large  quantities  of  both  rootstocks  and  seeds  being  an- 
nually consumed  in  the  manufiuiture  of  Eau  M^dtcinale, 
and  other  medicinal  preparations.  Its  bulb-like  root- 
stock  is  irregularly  egg-smiped,  and  covered  with  a  dry, 
brittle,  brown  skin ;  at  its  base  it  bears  a  bud,  which  feeds 
upon  the  parent  stock,  exhausting  and  finally  replacinff 
it  every  year.  Its  flowers  are  largo  pale  purple,  and 
spring  up  in  the  autumn  without  leaves,  fonnng  themselves 
readify  through  the  soil,  and  expanding  just  their  oziftoe^ 


together  mth  the  anihen  end  stigmas,  above  the  sur&ee 
of  the  sml,  while  the  tubular  part,  with  the  ovary  and 
fllaments  remain  enveloped  in  mnnbranous  sheathing 

Tthea  below  the  soiL  Each  stock  |iroduces  six  or  eight 
these  llowers.  The  stamens  are  six,  the  ovaries  three, 
each  with  a  long  thread'shaped  style,  and  not  adhering  in 
any  degree  to  the  tube  of  the  flower.  These  are  succealed 
by  three  little  follicles,  which  slightly  adhere  to  one  anottier 
by  their  inner  edee,  and  in  the  spring  are  elevated  above 
the  soil  by  their  lengthened  footstalk.  At  this  time,  too, 
the  foliage  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  an  erect 
tuft  of  broad,  oblong,  shining  sheathing  leaves.  Each  fol- 
licle contains  seversl  oblong  seeds. 

Col.  hicum  is  so  very  like  an  autumn  crocus,  that  an  in- 
experienoed  observer  might  readily  mistake  the  one  for  the 
other.  They  are,  however,  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
crocus  having  only  three  stamtms,  one  style,  and  an  infe- 
nor  ovary,  while  the  eolehioum  has  ox  stamens,  three 
s^les,  and  a  superior  ovuy— distinctioDs  of  no  little  im- 
pwtance  when  the  poisonous  qualities  of  coldiicum,  in 
which  the  crocus  does  not  at  all  participate,  are  considered. 

For  medical  puii)oses,  the  rootstocks  of  colehieum  should 
be  collected  at  Midsummer,  and  they  should  be  used  imme- 
diately ;  for  at  that  time  the  peculiar  principles  which  they 
contam  are  in  the  greatest  state  of  concentration.  If  they 
are  employed  at  a  time  when  the  plant  is  in  a  state  of 
growth,  especially  when  it  is  coming  into  flower,  those  prin- 
ciples ate  partly  lost  and  decomposed  by  the  growth  of  the 
pUint,  and  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  (quantity  of  vent- 
tria  that  a  given  weight  of  the  rootstocks  will  yield. 

Other  species  of  eolchicum  aie  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers,  but  they  are  of  no  medicinal  importance,  and 
are  very  ba^  distinguished  from  each  other  by  botani:tts. 

Three  difforent  porta  of  CotiAmim  AutummUe  yield 
an  active  principle  used  in  medicine^  but  they  respec- 
tively contain  it  in  the  greyest  intensi^  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year;  the  oormus  (incnreetly  called  root 
or  solid  bidb)  oavinR  it  in  perfection  about  June  or 
July,  the  flowers  in  Beptember,  and  the  seeds  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  cormus  and  seeds  are  most  frequently 
employed  in  Britain ;  but  should  the  proper  period  (Mid- 
summer) for  collectioK  the  cormt  be  neglected,  the  flowers 
may  be  substituted,  though  they  can  only  be  put  to  im- 
mediate use,  as  they  do  not  keep  well.  The  cormi  are 
found  at  various  depths  under  giound;  when  very  deep, 
they  are  not  so  good,  being  the  [«roduce  of  old  exhausted 
plants.  Each  cormus  is  about  the  size  of  a  bszel-nut  or 
walnut,  oolite  or  heart-shaped,  consisting  of  a  white  fleshy 
succulent  substance,  which,  when  cut  across,  exhibits 
roundish  plates.  It  is  somewhat  flatter  on  one  side,  on 
which  also  may  be  discovered  a  groovf^  in  which  is  lodged 
the  germ  of  the  flower^tem  of  the  following  year.  The 
recent  ommua  has  a  nauseous  radish-like  odoor;  when 
dried,  no  odour;  the  taste  is  sweetish-bitter,  leaving  an 
acrid  sensation  in  the  throat. 

The  seeds,  which  should  be  collected  in  May,  are  small, 
globose,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet,  of  an  obscure 
nwn  colour,  opaque,  rough,  and  wrinkled,  with  a  white  hilum 
at  the  base,  very  hard,  tough,  and  difllcult  to  reduce  to 
powder.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  constituent  in- 
gredients of  the  cormus  differ  greatly,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year  when  it  is  taken  up  for  examinatioD,  as 
Stolze's  analyses  demonstrate.  The  active  principle  of 
eolchicum  was  long  considered  to  be  the  some  as  toat  of 
veratrum,  and  thence  called  TOratria;  but  Qeiger  and 
Hesse  have  shown  that  it  is  different,  and  have  termed  it 
colduda.  The  seeds  contain  this  principle,  and  likewise 
some  thick  mL  Golchicum  imparts  its  activity  mirtialfy  to 
water,  but  more  so  to  acetic  acid,  proof  qiirit,  and  wine.  A 
iirup  is  sometimes  fonned  of  it,  but  it  does  not  keep  velL 

In  a  small  dose,  eolchicum  causes  an  increased  flow  <tf 
urine,  and  more  frequent  evacuations  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  occasionally  augmented  secretion  from  the  skin; 
in  larger  doses,  frequent  evacuations  from  the  intestines, 
accompanied  with  pain  and  tenesmus,  and  desire  rq»eatedlr 
to  empty  the  bladder.  Still  larger  doses  cause  increase  of 
all-  these  actions,  with  vomiting  and  sense  of  burning  in 
the  throat,  insensibility  and  stiffness  of  the  tonpie,  escape 
of  blood  into  the  intestinal  canal,  vomiting  of  blood,  and  a 
flow  of  bloody  urine.  Great  dbturbanee  of  the  oervoua 
^tem  is  likewise  obsened,  as  in  other  cases  of  poisoning 
with  acrid  substances.  JThe  sum  wpearanfies  jure  found  in 
the  intestinal  nmal.  itWmmmWS&^  nini. 
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Kvm  d»  milk  of  cMm  vhkh  eaten  the  meadtm- 
•aflhm  beoomee  oapAle  of  cauiing  death.  (V cvt) 

In  a  modartta  doie,  mdohiounk  Menu  to  moreaw  the 
quantity  and  impron  the  quali^  of  all  the  iBontionB  of 
the  inteitmal  oanal  and  the  ooUatitioue  Tiaom,  eyeeially 
the  linr;  but  it  likswin  eKwta  %  ledative  letion  on  the 
bean.  Chelitn  eajv  that  in  tweln  dayi  it  doublee  the 
quantity  of  urio  acid  fonnd  in  the  nrine^  a  cdroumstanoe 
which  explains  its  utility  in  gout  and  rheomaliiiiL 

The  dieeaaes  in  which  Rolohioum  it  most  uiefUl  are, 
dropsy,  when  a  small  doM  is  prescribed ;  gout,  .in  which 
laraer  are  used;  and  rheumatiBm,  in  which  its  beneficial 
innuence  is  first  felt  on  the  liver  (which  is  almost  always 
duordered  in  these  diseasea),  and  afterwards  on  the  kidneys, 
from  which  a  lai^^  portion  of  uric  acid  is  excreted,  and 
the  fivmation  of  gout-stones  (mate  of  soda)  in  some  de- 
gree nreTented.  As  acid  in  the  stomach  renders  the  action 
of  coiehieum  more  violent,  magnesia  is  usubUt  given  along 
withiL  The  aceute  and  acetooBttJtnot  are  ue  beat  forms 
of  adminiMratum. 

COLCHIS,  a oountry of  Asiai  ntonding akmathe east- 
em  shore  of  the  Studne  Sea.  from  the  town  ofTrapesus. 
(8tmb(^  p.  548,  A)  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Oiueasus,  on  the  tirath  by  Armenia,  on  tlie  east  by  Iberia, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Euxine.  The  modem  MinKreUa 
includes  only  part  of  this  country.  The  name  Golohis  ap- 
pears in  the  early  legends  of  the  Greeks  as  conneeted  with 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauta  XAroonaots],  and  the 
stwj  of  Jasun  and  Medea. 

Tne  chief  river  of  Colchis  was  the  Phasis,  whioh,  receiv- 
ing the  small  streams  of  the  Olauous  and  Hippus  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  flows  into  the  Euxine  sea.  (Strabo, 
p.  49B,  d.)  Among  the  most  important  cities  were  Pityus, 
the  ^  «at  mart  of  the  district,  Phasis,  on  the  Hvot  of  the 
aamf  name,  where  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  landed. 
Aea  on  the  Pbaais,  and  Ceta.  C  'Lchis  was  a  very  fertile 
district  and  abonnded  fat  timberi  whioh  was  well  adapted 
for  ship  building,  in  various  kituU  of  fruits,  and  in  flax. 
The  ianabitants  were  (kmed  far  their  linen  manufhstures, 
which  filmed  a  oousiderable  article  of  export  The  honey, 
which  Btrabo  (p.  498,  b)  represents  as  being  very  bitter, 
produced  violent  and  even  fhial  effects  on  the  Greeks  who 
eat  of  it  during  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand;  itdeprived 
them  of  their  senses,  disabled  them  from  standing  up- 
right, and  oooasioned  vomiting,  &c^  hut  Anally  all  re- 
covered. (Xenophon,  AtuUf.  iv,  s.  20).  The  richness  of  the 
country  in  silvw  and  gold  mines,  some  of  which  are  said 
to  he  worked  with  profit  at  this  day,  was  probably  the  cause 
of  the  Ai^onautic  expedition.  The  pheaiont  (Phtuiam 
ovit)  derives  its  name  from  its  native  place,  the  builu  of  the 
Phans. 

The  Coldii  were  wiginally  from  Egypt,  according  to  Hero* 
dotus  (iL  10A\  and  part  of  the  army  with  which  Sesostris 
mvaded  S^^Uiia.  The  ftuits  on  whien  be  fimncb  his  opinion- 
are  aimilanty  of  physioal  features,  of  lamruage,  and  of  pecu- 
liar customs,  suoh  as  eireumcision.  Tne  curled  hair  and 
swarthy  com[4exion,  on  which  Herodotus  relies  in  support 
of  his  pcMition,  seem  however  no  longer  to  exist  in  MingreUa. 

Colchis  vras  govwned  by  kings  when  we  first  read*  of 
it  Helius  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  king  before  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  ^etea  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(p.  45,  d)  as  king  at  the  time  of  the  expedition.  Colchis 
was  afterwards  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms  or 
states  (Strabo,  4ft,  d)t  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  till 
the  time  of  Xenophon,  who  {Anabatit,  v.,  6, 37)  speaks  of  a 
son  or  grutdsim  of  iSetes  as  reding  over  the  Phasiani. 
The  Cuohi  were  not  then  sulgeota  of  the  Persian  empire,  . 
but  were  independent  (Xen.  Anab,  vii.  8,  25.)  They  op- 
posed the  Greeks  in  the  retreat  of  tlw  Ten  Thousand. 
Mithridates  afterwards  subdued  Colchis,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  pnefects.  one  of  whom,  Moa- 
pher^e^  wA  Strabo's  uncle.  (Strabo.  p.  449,  a.)  Undw 
tlie  early  emperors,  the  family  of  Potemon,  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician, reigned  over  the  Colchuns.   (Stmbo,  p.  499,  a.) 

COLD,  in  Natural  Philosophy.  [Hxat.] 

COLD.  [Catarrh  ] 

COLDEN.  CADWALLADBR,  lientonant-govemor  of 
New  York  befoie  the  revolution,  was  the  author  of  nume- 
rous works  on  subjects  in  medicine,  natural  philosophy, 
and  botany.  His  ihther  was  minister  of  Dunse  in  Soitland, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1888.  He  received  his  medical  edu- 
cation St  the  univeni^  of  Edinbui^  and  in  1708  he  emi- 
grated  to  Pmmsylvania,  where  for  levanl  yean  he  iwactiaed 


as  a  physician  After  visiting  England,  and  naving  esta^ 
blished  a  reputation  by  '  R^arks  on  Animal  Secretions, 
he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  finally,  in  1718,  in 
New  York,  where  he  was  appointed  snrteyor  of  the  londa 
of  the  colony  and  master  in  chanooy,  widi  a  seat  in  the 
king's  council.  His  prinoipal  works  are— *A  History  oi 
the  Five  Indian  Nations,'  'An  Account  of  the  Diseases 
then  prevalent  in  America,'  '  An  Essay  on  the  Cause  and 
Remedy  of  the  YeUow  Fever,  so  fetaiat  New  York  in  1743, 
'A  Treatise  on  Gravitation,'  subsequently  enlarged  and  re- 
published as  '  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter,'  witii  a  treatise 
annexed,  on  the  *  Elements  of  Fluxions,  or  Differential  C^- 
culus;'  'Anlntroducticm  to  Medicine,'  'Remarks  on  the 
Inaccuracy  of  the  History  of  New  York.'  His  &vourito 
study  was  botany.  Hie  Acta  UpaaUmtia  (fi>r  17  3-4. 
Planta  Noverboraceruea)  contain  his  descriptions  of  several 
hundred  American  plants,  of  which  200  were  new  species. 
He  left  a  long  series  of  meteorological  observations,  and  a 
daily  register  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer ;  and  seve- 
ral valuable  MSS.  on  the  vital  movement,  properties  oj 
light,  intelligence  of  animaliL  and  on  the  phenomena  attend- 
ing  the  mixture  of  metals.  Among  his  correspondents  were 
most  of  the  leading  scientific  and  Teamed  characters  of  the 
age,  as  Franklin,  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  Gronovius,  and 
especially  Linnnus,  who  honoured  him  by  naming  a  new 
species  of  plants  Ccddenia.  He  died  at  his  seat  on  Long 
Island  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  {Biographie  UniverselU; 
Sncvclop.  Americana.) 

COLE,  COLZA,  a  cultivated  state  of  the  Bratsiea  Naput, 
which  does  not  (brm  aclose  head,  like  cabbage,  but  has  i^essile 
heart-shaped  leaves.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  from 
which  an  oil  is  expreaeed,  which  is  much  used  for  burning 
in  lamps,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  soap. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  cole,  one  with  white  flowers 
uid  another  with  yellow ;  the  latter  is  the  hardiest,  and 
consequently  most  generally  cultivated. 

It  requires  a  goim  loamy  soil,  weU  manured,  to  produce 
a  good  crop  of  cole  seed.  In  rich  land  lately  broken  up 
from  pasture,  or  fbnny  land  newly  drained,  it  grows  lux- 
uriantly and  gives  a  jpreat  return.  It  is  thought  to  be  a 
groat  exhauster  of  the  aoQ.  In  a  rotation,  cole  is  considered 
as  a  good  crop  to  precede  wheat  Like  rape,  which  is 
another  variety,  it  is  sometimes  SDwn  to  be  fea  off  by  cattle 
and  sheep  on  land  which  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  turnips. 

CX)LEO'FTERA  (jcoX(^irrf(ta),  in  Entomoli^,  a  name 
fir  t  arplied  by  Aristoile  (Hist.  Anim.  i.  &c.),  and  now  uni- 
versally adopted  to  designate  one  of  the  orders  into  which 
insects  are  oivided,  the  s  ec.ea  of  which  orderare  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Beetle*. 

Neariy  all  tme  in>ecte|  or  those  annuhue  animals  which 
have  six  legs,  exhibit  in  a  more  or  less  develoj'ed  state, 
four  wings,  or  members,  which,  although  they  may  not 
enable  the  animal  to  tty,  occupy  the  same  situation,  and 
are  analt^us  to  those  which  in  many  insects  are  true  or- 
gans of  flight. 

These  members  are  modified  in  various  ways  to  suit  the 
habits  of  the  srecies  or  of  the  groups  in  general ;  but  in 
those  insects  wnose  habits  are  of  a  nattlre  not  to  require 
the  power  of  flight  they  are  very  seldom  entirely  wanting, 
being  found  either  in  a  rudimentary  state,  or  modified  in 
their  structure  so  as  to  perform  some  other  otfice.  In  those 
instances  where  the  wings  are  only  mdimentary,  we  ■  onnot 
often  assign  any  positive  u-~e  for  them;  we  can  only  per- 
ceive that  the  affinities  of  the  individuals  exercise  an  influ- 
ence in  these  respects — that  ia  to  say.  those  species  which 
belong  to  groups  where  the  individuals  generally  possess 
perfect  wings  will  often  possess  these  membcn  in  a  rudi- 
mentary state,  when  from  their  habits  ih^  do  not  require 
the  power  of  flying*.  It  appeared  necessary  to  make  these 
few  general  remarks  before  proceeding  to  give  the  dis- 
tingui  hing  characters  of  a  coleopterous  insect  in  order  that 
the  nature  of  these  characters  and  the  de|  art  urea  from  them 
might  be  understood;  for  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  strict  cefi- 
nition  of  any  group  of  animals. 

The  insects,  then,  which  constitute  the  order  Coleoptera 
may  be  characterized  as  having  four  wings,  of  which  the 
two  superior  are  not  suited  to  flight  but  form  a  covering 
and  protection  to  the  two  inferior,  and  arp  of  a  hard  and 
homy  or  parchment-like  nature,  and  wnen  closed,  their 
inner  margins,  which  are  straight  touch  and  form  a  longi- 
tudinal sutnre  (fig.  16,  e);  the  inferioi/winjH,  whet  jfoi 
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m  use,  an  Added  transveraely  under  tiie  superior,  and 
are  membranous.  Vtam.  ibi»  character  of  having  the 
teing*  in  a  thaath,  llie  term  Coleoptera  was  applied,  it 
heing  oomposed  of  the  two  Greek  wnds  nXcdc,  a  cAeo^A, 
and  «Tep4  mngt.  The  superior  wings,  which  form  the 
sheath,  are  genially  called  elTtra. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  as  fol- 
lows : — those  beetles  which  have  no  under  wings,  or  have 
them  in  a  rudimentarjr  state,  as  in  Carabus  cancellatus ;  and 
those  in  which  the  elytra  are  soldered  together  at  the  suture, 
in  which  case  we  believe  no  under  wings  are  ever  found. 
Another  species  of  Carabus  {C.  violaceua)  and  many  among 
the  Heteromera  afford  examples  of  this  exceptio!;.  There 
are  several  beetles  in  which  the  elytra  do  not  cltwe  at  the 
suture,  and  in  which  the  under  wii^  are  not  protected  by 
them.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  genera  Sitctria,  Bipiphorut, 
and  others  in  which  the  wii^-caaes,  at  elvtra,  are  some- 
what pointed;  and  in  the  genua  jfoforcAut,  among  the 
Ceramhycids,  the  wit^-caaes  are  very  shorW  and  the  wings 
are  not  folded  beneath  them  when  at  rest-  In  the  Staphy- 
linids  the  win^-eases  are  also  very  short,  but  the  under 
wii^  by  a  smes  of  folds,  are,  when  not  in  use,  entirely 
ooncealed  beneath  them;  and  as  in  this  tribe  ihe  elytra 
form  a  straight  suture  when  closed,  the  only  exception 
consists  in  the  greater  number  of  folds  in  the  under-wiogs. 

Numerous  other  exceptions  might  be  noticed,  but  we  will 
merely  mention  the  genua  Meloe,  where  one  elytron  partly 
folds  over  the  other;  the  femilies  lAmpyridee  andTeie- 
phoridffi,  in  which  the  elytra  are  comparatively  soft  and 
flexible ;  and  the  glow-worm,  the  female  which  beetle 
has  neither  elytra  nor  wings. 

The  larvffi  of  Coleopterous  insects  are  generally  com- 
posed of  thirteen  distinct  segments,  the  Dead  included. 
They  are  almost  always  of  an  elongate  cylindrical  or  sightly 
depressed  form ;  the  body  is  often  soft  and  fleshy,  and  of  a 
white  colour:  in  these  the  head  is  always  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ture, being  of  a  homy  nature.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  the  same,  as  to  number,  as  in  the  perfect  insect, 
althoi^h  the  parts  are  (as  far  as  our  observations  ko)  al- 
ways differently  formed.  The  head  is  furnished  wiui  two 
antenuBB,  which  are  generally  minute,  and  composed  of 
four  joints ;  and  ocelli,  or  simple  eyes,  on  each  side,  situated 
near  the  base  of  the  antenna.  The  body  is  fhmidied  with 
six  legs,  which  are  attached,  a  pair  to  each  of  the  three  first 
segments,  or  those  next  the  head :  the  legs  are  small,  and 
usually  tefminated  by  a  simple  claw.  Sometimes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  legs,  the  larva  is  furnished  with  false 
legs  (often  termed  pro-legs):  these  are  fleshy  tubercles 
which  the  animal  can  protrude  at  pleasure,  and  are  used 
to  propel  the  body.  Some  larva  wive  only  two  of  these 
pro-le^  which  are  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  terminal 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  or  placed  beneath  that  segment ; 
and  in  the  larvn  of  the  species  of  Cerambycida^  we  find 
each  segment  of  the  body  is  thickened  in  the  middle  both 
above  and  below :  these  parts  the  animal  has  the  power  of 
protruding  considerably,  by  which  means  it  is  enabled  to 
thrust  itself  forwards  or  backwuds  in  the  holes  in  the  trunks 
or  houghs  of  tre^  which  are  formed  by  its  feeding  upon 
the  wood. 

The  larvte  of  groups  (generally  believed  to  be  natural) 
very  closely  resemble  each  other,  though  those  of  different 
groups  arc  sufficiently  distinct :  hence  a  knowledge  of  the 
larvse  is  of  great  use  m  determimug  the  natural  affinities 
of  species  when  thair  fkmilias  or  sections  are  not  well  as- 
certained. 
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We  select  as  an  illattration  of  the  nineipal  ebancten  of 
a  Coleopterous  larva,  that  of  one  of  the  tunellicoriui,  a 
group  which  oomprises  the  common  oockohafor,  and  when 
the  larvEo  ^oaUy,  \£  not  always  luve  their  body  bent 
under  at  the  ^wx.  • 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  pupa  state  of  Coleopte- 
rous insects.  Those  larvee  that  live  in  the  ground  gene- 
rally prepare  for  the  pupa  state  by  removing  uie  soil  which 
surrounds  them  so  as  to  form  an  open  oval  space :  others 
form  a  species  of  cocoon  aroimd  them,  constructed  of  par- 
ticles of  earth,  and  other  substances  within  reach,  joined  to- 
gether by  a  kind  of  web  or  glutinous  substance.  Wood- 
feedinff  larvse,  or  those  that  live  in  the  trunks  or  bark  of 
trees,  for  the  most  part  assume  the  pupa  state  without  such 
preparation. 

Some  larvse  which  feed  upon  plants  enclose  themselves 
in  a  si^iOTical  cocoon ;  others  uam  suspend  themselves  by 
the  tail  and  haiw  from  a  leaf  or  stalk  of  die  plant  In  ! 
one  insianee  \ra  nave  known  the  aninuil  to  assume  the  j 
puna  state  wi&in  the  skin  aS  the  larva  *.  The  pupn 
Goleoptarous  inserts  are  what  is  termed  incomplete,  i^e.  all 
the  parte  of  the  perfect  insect  are  distinctly  visiDle,the  l^jB, 
antennee,  wings,  &c.  being  each  enclosed  in  a  separate 
sheath,  and  not,  as  in  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state  of  moths 
and  butterthes,  where  all  the  parts  are  soldered  togelher,  or 
as  in  the  pups  of  the  Hemiptera  (bug  tribe),  or  Orthoptera 
(locust  tribe),  in  which  sti^  the  insect  is  active,  and  in 
some  instances  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  perfect 
insect  This  character,  of  pupa  incomplete,  is  therefore 
one  of  great  importance,  and  is  generally  added  to  the  de- 
finition of  a  Coleopterous  insect,  for  there  are  no  other  in- 
sects which,  in  the  pupa  state,  are  incomplete,  and  which, 
in  the  imago  state  could  be  confounded  with  the  Coleoptem. 

Having  traced  the  beetle  through  the  larva  and  pupa 
states,  we  arrive  at  the  lut  or  imago  static  the  perfect 
insect 

Beetles  belong  to  the  Handibnlata^  which  forms  the  first 

of  the  two  great  sections  into  which  insects  are  divMed :  a 
section,  the  individuals  of  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
possessing  distinct  mandibles ;  and  as  the  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera  possess  the  mandibles  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  mouth  so  well  developed,  they  have  by  many  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  insect  tribe.  We  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  the  reasons  stated  for  so  doing  are  not  sufficient  t. 

It  would  re(^uire  considerable  space  to  enter  into  the 
anatomy  of  an  msect :  we  will  therefore  at  present  confine 
ourselves  to  the  external  parts  of  a  beetle,  and  to  those  only 
which  it  is  essential  to  know,  in  order  to  understand  the 
description  of  these  insects. 

When  we  look  at  a  beetle,  we  perceive  that  it  is  crai- 
posed  of  three  distinct  parts,  the  foremost  of  which  is  the 
head;  the  next  is  called  the  thorax;  and  the  last  the 
abctomen. 

The  bead  is  fbmished  with  two  eyes,  two  antennie,  and 
the  variouH  parts  of  ihe  mouth,  called  the  tropfai  The 
eyes  are  situated  on  each  side  at  the  head,  and  are  gene- 
rally  prominent,  and  always  convex  masses  composed  of  an 
immense  number  of  lenses  arranged  closely  tt^ther,  so 
that  their  interstices  form  hexagons. .  These  are  technically 
termed  compound  eyes,  and  are  of  a  circular  or  oval  form, 
fl^uently  kidney-shaped,  and  in  some  instances  (as  in  the 
genus  Tetrops  among  the  Ceimmbycida))  thqr  are  com 
pletely  divided. 

The  antennee  in  Coleopterous  insects  have  their  origin 
generally  near  the  eyes,  and  are  situated  for  the  most  part 
either  between  them  or  before  them.  They  are  generally 
composed  of  eleven  joints ;  in  many,  however,  this  number 
cannot  be  traced,  whilst  in  smne  few  there  appear  to  be 
twelve  t*  The  form  of  the  antenna  is  extremely  voriable, 
and  will  be  best  understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  follow- 
ing illustraHons,  among  which  will  be  found  most  of  the 
more  common  forms,  and  some  of  the  mora  exfraordinary. 

*  HeRatOM  Mm,  *  little  beetl*,  kUUd  to  tte  DmmMtM.  iIm  tarn  of  vUch 
li  dMcribcd  In  the '  EiitanK>laf{lMl  Mw»iDe,'  >ot.  li.  p.  373. 

f  ItKMMH  tiMt  aiMMB  Ike  rarfoM  diMclm  wfiieh  diiti^tiih  Ib*mU 
Ihm  MlMT  Invwtalwal*  animal*,  iha  freat  |«rlectuiii  of  insdDCt  dtip  ayed 
b)  ibm  t>  one  ol  the  miM  •trikiDx  rsatmei;  we  ImiKlne  ilirrer-re  utat 
that  tribe  wkirJi  oxbiUu  iMa  qnalitjr  Id  the  hi^bMl  perrectlon,  and  at  the 
■amotliM,  the  apMlM  or  which  poaana  in  a  welUi««vlop«l  Hale  all  the  pria. 
elpnl  pBita  Smbo  in  luMcti,  ought  to  be  Iwliwl  apon  at  the  heao,  or  lyiiical, 

CltMp. 

The  InBNti  eoaftttQllog  the  orier  HytneRDfiterm.  rince  thejr  ban  all  tba 
parts  of  thantonthat  Inutaiwell  dmeloped  a*  m  tlie  Colroniera,  poMrai  four 
wing*  formed  tor  fliaht  (which  beetlat  do  not),  and  oahlfait  th<!  hittheat  da- 

}  In  Mnne  atOiaj^adm  of  IwnuBilr  CttaBl^da.  O 
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Fig.  4  represents  the  head  (vith  one  antoima  attached) 
of  one  of  the  CurculionidB),  a  lai^e  tribe  of  beetles,  in  which 
the  BUtenns  are  what  is  termei  genicutate* ;  that  is, 
ther  have  the  tenninal  joints  kneed,  or  bent  at  an  anete 
with  ihe  basal  joint  In  describing  beetles  of  this  tribe,  the 
antenna  is  Kenerallr  divided  into  three  parts.  The  long 
basal  joint  la)  is  called  the  wapw,  the  several  following 
joints  \b)  are  termed  XhsJUmetdut,  and  the  terminal  joints 
which  fbrm  the  knob  (c)  ctava.  Pigs.  5  and  12  represent 
ontenns  which  are  termed  capitate,  or  which  have  the  ter- 
minal joint  or  joints  suddenly  enlarged  and  forming  a 
knob.  When  the  knob  exhibits  distinct  articulations 
(Jig.  5X  the  antenna  is  termed  capitate  irith  perfoliate 
ktwb ;  and  when  the  knob  does  not  exhibit  articulations, 
or  is  composed  of  a  single  joint,  it  is  said  to  \)e  capitate  with 
solid  knob.  Examples  of  the  former  will  be  found  in  the 
^nu3  Necrophorus,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  genus  Mono- 
toraa.  Fig.  6  represents  an  antenna  which  becomes  gra- 
dually thicker  towards  the  apex,  and  which  is  termed 
etavaie.  Fig.  7  is  the  antenna  of  one  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary group  of  beeOes,  the  Pausidse,  many  of  which  in- 
sects have  the  knob  of  diat  member  swollen  or  inflated. 
Fig.  8  is  an  auriculate  antenna,  and  is  so  called  from  its 
havins;  an  ear-like  appendage  at  its  base.  This  description 
of  antenna  is  founa  in  the  genera  Pamw  and  Qyrinus. 
Fis-  9  represents  the  antenna  of  the  common  cockchafer 
(Melolontha  vulgaris).  This  form  of  antenna,  which  is 
termed  lamellatet  is  foimd  throughout  the  immense  tribe 
of  beetles  called  by  liunous  Scarabeeue.,  and  which  has 
received  the  name  of  Lamellicomes  from  this  peculiar 
character. 

It  must  be  observed  however  that  slight  modifications 
are  found.  Fig.  10  is  a  flgum  of  a  serrate  antenna.  An- 
tannsB  are  so  called  when  they  have  the  apex  of  the  joints 
widened,  so  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Examples 
may  be  found  in  the  Elatvide  and  Bupresiidss.  Pectinate 
antenna  {fig.  1 1)  are  thne  in  which  the  apex  of  the  joints  is 
produced  on  one  side,and  which  somewhat  l  esemble  the  teeth 
of  a  comb.  Tl^e  are  manye»imples  of  this  structure  in  the 
antenns  of  the  I^mpyr^EB,  &c.,  and  there  are  some  in  which 
the  joints  ore  elongated  on  each  side:  these  are  termed 
veetinate.  Fig.  13  is  what  is  called  a  flssate  antenna  (the 
joints  on  one  side  divided  as  by  incisures).  Thi»form  of 
antenna  is  found  in  the  genus  Lucanus.  Mg.  14  represents 
a  very  common  form  of  antenna  (where  it  is  slender  and 
tapering  gradually  to  the  apex) ;  it  is  termed  setaceous,  and 
most  of  the  Carabidte  and  Cerambycidw  will  afford  ex- 
dinples.  liie  antennie  termed  filiform  somewhat  resemble 
the  last,  but  the  joints  are  all  of  equal  thickness  throuj^i- 
out.  The  last  description  of  antenna  which  we  shall  notice 
are  those  termed  moniliform  {fig.  15).   Here  all  the  joints 

•  In  Kirby  Spenra'a '  latiodnetUn  U  EntanBoliiK;.*  tb»  anteooM  gf  the 
C'DTColianlda  are  lennad  AiUSmMtJneia ,-  ilalmw*  guieulatm  bilag  applied  b> 
inchntheaDtennMoftlMMahw.  Tbaftbofa.bimTSi.lilhsBaMflemiMO 

appUvation  «f  tiM  Mtm.       _      .      „  , 
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are  oval  or  round,  and  resemble  a  necklace  of  beads.  Ex- 
amples are  found  in  maiqr  of  the  qwoiet  of  die  aectioB 
Hetemnera. 

lliere  are  many  other  variations  in  the  antonna  ot  OUa- 
opterous  insectt  which  might  be  noticed,  and  for  deserip- 
tioiu  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  lUrl^  and  Spence  a 
Introduction  to  Entomology,  toL  iv„  p.  324.  Host  of  those 
here  noticed  are  the  more  ooDmum  forms,  and  occur  fre- 
quently in  oar  desoriptioiii  ai  inneta  of  thit  triba. 


We  now  come  to  the  parts  which  constitute  the  mouth 
of  a  beetle — these,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  fore  part  of  the  head ;  they  consist  m  a  labrum, 
or  upper  Up,  two  mandildes,  or  jaws,  two  maxUUe,  or  under- 
jaws,  and  a  lahium,  or  under  lip.  These  are  the  six  prin- 
cipal parts.  We  shall  however  also  notice  the  portuua 
called  the  vrnitton,  or  ohin,  and  the  clppeus,  since  they 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  descriptions. 

The  labrum  is  a  movable  plate,  often  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  which  it  terminates^  and 

fenerally  covers  the  base  (at  least)  of  the  mudibloB  above ; 
ence  it  is  frequently  called  the  upper  Up,  forming  as  it 
does  the  upper  boundary  of  the  mouth. 

This  portion,  allhough  of  various  forms,  is  less  liable  to 
variation  than  most  of*  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  The 
most  common  form  perhaps  is  somewhat  quadrate,  or 
broader  than  long,  as  iny^.  24,  a. 

Upon  referring  to  the  article  Cailabus,  it  will  be  seen 
that  that  genus  and  some  other  closely  allied  gen^  are 
separated  chiefly  on  account  of  the  diflerenoe  in  the  form 
of  ^is  member.  In  one  it  is  described  as  bilobate ;  by  this 
is  meant,  that  the  labrum  is  notched  in  the  middle,  so  that 
the  two  side  pieces  form  lobes  (see/f.  25).  When  the 
lalffum  is  not  thus  notched,  but  presents  an  even  anterior 
maigin,  it  is  described  as  entire.  In  one  of  the  otho' 
genera  (Procrustes),  where  the  labnim  is  described  as  tri- 
lobate, the  only  diiference  consists  in  its  having  two  notches 
on  the  anterior  parts,  and  thus  separated  as  it  were  into 
three  lobes. 

The  clypexu  is  the  part  to  which  the  labrum  is  attached, 
and  which  is  usually  on  the  same  plane  with  it  The  term 
Clypeus  will  seldom  be  found  in  deaeriptiona,  excepting  in 
giving  the  characters  of  those  beetles  which  belong  to  the 
I^imellicomes,  a  tribe  in  whidi  this  put  is  greatly  de- 
veloped (/ft.  17  and  18,iO>andvberethelabrum  is  hidden 
beneath  it. 

Under  the  labrum,  the  mandibles  (matidibula)  are  si- 
tuated. These,  as  their  name  implies,  are  the  onnns  of 
manducation;  Hieymove  hoippg^^ifcidT@^w|c@n- 
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monly  of  m  gh«pe  mote  or  Imi  apprOMhJng  to  a  triangla. 
llicir  fbnn  hovnner  variai  acooramg  to  tha  food  of  th« 
insect. 

Oenorftlly  speaking,  in  beetles  whiob  fted  upon  ragettble 
substanoes  thd  jaws  era  broad,  obtusely  pointed  at  the  apoxt 
uid  havB  moreotBf  a  bnnut  flat  suribce  at  their  base  (often 
with  little  sharp  ridges),  whioh  somewhat  resembles  a  mo- 
lar togth  of  herbrrorouB  quadrupeds.  (See  flg.  SI.)  In 
those  species  whose  habits  are  camiTotoust  the  jaws  are 
longer  and  less  stout,  have  the  apex  acutely  pointed,  and 
several  sharp  tooth-like  processes  on  their  inner  side.  (See 
fi^.  20.) 

N«xt  in  suoeession  follow  the  maxilla,  or  under  jaws 
(/^.  1 7,  n,  and  fig.  22^ :  these  organs  are  situated  beneath 
the  mandibles,  and,  like  Ihem,  move  horisontally.  A  typi- 
cal maxilla  consists  of  several  parts,  the  principal  of  which 
are,  the  hinge  (eardo),  a  piece  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
maxilla  (^g\  22«  d),  the  maxillary  palpiu  (Jig.  22,  n),  an 
articulated  organ  generally  composed  of  four  joints,  the 
outer  lobe  (lobiu  nqjerior),  which  in  beetles  of  carnivorous 
habits  is  a  two-jointed  process  22,  b)  situated  between 
the  maxillary  palpus  and  the  inferior  lobe  (lobtia  itiferior), 
which  last  portion  constitutes  the  inner  part  of  the  maxilla, 
and  is  often  formed  like  the  blaiie  of  a  knife,  and  furnished 
generally  with  a  series  of  bristles  or  hairs  on  the  inner  edge. 
(See/^.  22, «.)  The  maxillts  seem  to  be  used  with  die 
labium  in  directing  the  food  during  manduoation.  and  the 
bristles  on  the  inner  edge  appear  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
strainer  through  which  the  juices  are  pressed,  for  we  ob- 
serve that  solid  substances  are  seldom  swallow^  by  insects 
in  their  imago  state. 

The  labium,  or  under  lip  (fig.  17,  h  and  g,  BSidifig$.  23 
and  26),  is  a  movable  organ  which  serves  to  close  the 
mouth  beneath,  and  is  generally  divided  by  a  transverse 
suture,  in  which  case  the  lower  portion  constitutes  the 
mmtum,  or  chin.  The  tongue  (Jg.  23,  e),  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  portion  of  the  labium,  in  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, is  usually  situated  at  the  apex  of  that  member,  or 
emei^ng  from  it  The  labial  palpi  (fig.  23,  b,  b,  and 
1 7,/)  are  two  articulated  organs,  usually  springing  from 
the  summit  of  the  labium  on  each  side. 

Having  now  briefly  noticed  the  haad  and  its  parts,  we 
come  to  the  thorax.  On  this  portion  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  dwell :  we  need  only  mention  that  the  thorax  in  insects 
is  composed  of  the  three  first  segmente  of  the  body,  which 
in  the  larva  state  are  usually  diatmct ;  these  are  termed  the 
prothonx,  utttt^horax,  and  metathorax;  and  it  generally 
happens  that  in  the  perfect  insect  one  of  these  segments  is 
greatly  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two,  particu- 
larly on  the  upper  surfiice  of  the  body ;  such  is  the  case  in 
the  Beetle  tribe,  where  the  first  portion  or  prothorax 
fig.  16.  a)  and  the  small  plate  (Jig.  16,  b\  which  is  a  part 
of  the  mesDtborax,  are  all  that  is  visible  from  above  when 
the  elytra  are  closed.  Some  few  entomologists,  thmforc) 
in  dweribing  beetles,  call  the  part  (fig.  1 6,  d)  the  prothorax. 
but  it  is  most  commonly  called  the  thorax.  The  smalt 
plate  (fig.  16,  d)  above  referred  to  is  called  the  seul^um. 
and  is  usually  of  a  trbmgular  form. 

To  the  thorax  are  attwehed  the  Ims  and  wings:  the  an- 
terior pair  of  legs  are  attached  to  ue  prothorax ;  to  the 
raesoihorax  the  intermediate  pair  of  legs  and  the  anterior ' 
pmr  of  wings,  or  elytra,  as  they  are  tmned  m  the  C^leop- 
tera ;  and  to  the  metathorax,  the  postaiior  pair  of  legs  and 
tlie  hinder  pair  of  *ings.  Of  the  wings  emmgh  hsa  been 
said  for  the  prasent 


tbe lege  iuWIastiireMurdiDg  to  their  habits-  thus 


in  some  they  are  formed  for  mnning  (fig.  27),  in  others  for 
swimming  (fig.  28) ;  here  they  are  very  broad  and  flat ;  in 
others  again  their  structure  is  suited  to  burrowing  habits 
(fig.  29);  and  Jig.  30  represents  the  hind  leg  of  a  beetle, 
which  has  the  power  of  leaping  to  a  great  distance^  where 
the  thigh  is  very  large. 

A  leg  may  be  divided  into  five  principal  parts :  the  coxa 
or  hip  (a,fgt.  27  and  29),  which  is  the  fint  joint,  or  that 
joined  to  the  body,  where  it  plays  in  a  socket;  the  next 
part  or  second  joint  of  the  leg  is  tne  trochcaiter  (b,Jigs.  27, 
26,  and  29);  the  third  is  the/mw  or  thigh  (e,^a.  27,  28, 
ai^  29);  tiM  fourth  joint  is  called  the  tibia  or  shuk 
id,Jlg$.  27,  28,  and  29) ;  the  fifth  and  last  part  is  the  tarsug 
^^^J^t'  27,  28,  and  29);  th  s  part,  in  a  great  pMlion  of  the 
Coleopterous  insects,  is  composed  of  five  joints ;  in  many  a 
lesser  number  is  found,  but  in  none  do  they  exceed  five: 
the  last  joint  of  the  tarsus  is  usually  t^minated  by  two 
booked  claws  called  vngmcali  (g,Jig.  27),  and  the  apex  o. 
the  tibia  is  furnished  generally  with  two  straight  spines 
called  the  calcaria.   (See/,  figs.  27  and  28.) 

The  object  in  noticing  the  above  parts  of  a  Coleopterous 
insect  is  principally  to  make  our  descriptions  of  the  species 
of  this  order  intelligible  to  the  general  reader ;  and  as  the 
abdomen  offers  nothing  of  consequence,  or  rather  nothing 
but  what  may  be  understood  by  its  description  under  the 
various  heeds,  we  refrain  from  making  any  further  remarks 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  Coleoptera  in  this  article,  and  now 
proceed  to  the  classification. 

As  regards  the  classLli  cation  of  the  Coleoptera,  as  well  ss 
of  insects  in  general,  in  almost  every  work  which  treats  of 
the  subject,  a  new  method  is  j'roposed.  We  shall  content 
ourselves,  however,  with  noticing  two— that  which  is  most 
commonly  adopted  on  the  continent,  and  that  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  most  entomologists  of  our  ovh  country;  the 
former  is  the  method  proposed  by  Lalrcille.  end  the  latter 
that  by  Mr.  Stephens. 

In  the  clasnin cation  of  the  Ckileoptera,  published  by  Mr. 
Stephens  in  his  'Systematic  Catalogue  or  British  Insects,* 
the  various  seotions  and  subsections  are  as  follows. 

Order)  GolIoptbiul 


Sect.  1.  Adephaga 

Buhsect.  1.  Geodephafi;a 

2.  Hydradepnagu 

3.  Philhydrida 

4.  Necropfaaga 


lilognathuraorpha 
1'.  Clavicomes 


Sect.  2.  Cbilo: 
Subsect. 

2.  Lamellicomes 

3.  StemoXi 

4.  Malacodermi 


Sect  3.  Helminthomorpha 
Subsect  1.  Rhincbophora 
2.  Longicomes 

Sect  4.  Anoplurimorpha 
Subsect  1.  Eupoda 

2.  CycUca 

3.  Trimeri 
Sect.  9.  Heteromem 
Sect.  e.  ftachelytra 


The  arrangement  of  Latreille  is  founded  upon  the  num- 
ber of  joints  of  the  tarsi ;  he  accordingly  divides  beetles 
into  the  four  following  great  sections : — 
Section  1,  Pentamera,  including  all  those  beetles  which 

have  five  joints  to  their  tarsi. 
Seotion  2.  HeUromera,  beetles  with  five  joints  to  the  tarsi 

of  the  two  anteriM"  pairs  of  l^s,  and 

four  to  those  of  the  posterior  pair. 
Seettoti  8.  Tetramera,  beetles  with  only  four  distinet  joints 

to  all  the  tarsi. 
SeetiOn  4.  Trimeri,  beetles  witii  only  three  distinet  joints 

to  the  tarsi*. 

On  comparing  these  two  arrangements,  it  appears  thai 
there  is  considerable  diffbrence  of  opinbn  between  the 
authors  of  them  as  to  the  value  of  certain  groups.  The 
IVimeri,  accwdlng  to  Latreille,  Is  made  one  of  the  four 
great  sections,  whflst  Mr.  Stephens  makes  tiie  same  group 
a  subsection  of  a  tribe  of  not  equal  importtnoe  with  Ia- 
treille's  first  division,  the  PmUtmem. 

These  discrepancies  probably  arise  from  the  want  of  some 
standard  by  which  the  importance  of  chftracters  may  be 
estimated.  We  find  a  great  number  of  insects  possessing 
certain  characters  in  common,  but  it  often  happens  that  we 
cannot  ascertain  what  influence  these  characters  have  on 
the  habits  and  economy  of  the  individuals.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  most  correct  way  perhaps  would  be  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  &  character  by  its  constancy ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  consider  that  character  of  most  importance,  as  regards 
clasaifloatiDn.  whidi  is  found  in  the  greatest  number  of 
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ipeeies,  ibmo  vftdn  ■greeing  more  ot  Int  in  Kme  other 
pointa. 

In  all  groups  animals  there  are.  bomver,  oertaio 
typical  cli&ructera  to  vliioh  all  the  species  approach  more  or 
less,  aod  which  perhaps  the  greater  portion  actually  possess. 
The  typical  characters  of  a  group,  and  the  departures  from 
them,  ought  not  therefore  to  be  select^  for  constructing 
natural  and  equivalent  groupie.  In  the  Coleoptera,  for  in- 
stance, the  typical  structure  a  to  possesB  five  joints  to  the 
tarsi ;  Latreille's  first  section  (the  nntamera)  conseauently 
comprises  at  least  ludf  the  species  and  several  aistinet 
gnups,  each  of  iriueh  is  equivalent  to  me  of  hii  other 
sections. 

It  uipears  to  u%  being  guided  by  the  points  above  men- 
tioned, that  the  order  Goleoptera  eontains.tha  thirteen  fbt- 
lowing  distinct  leetionsi  and  that  LatrriUe*!  groups  are 
notiuturaL 

JU  tkM  Tarn  with  ficejmntt. 

Section  1.  Oeodephan.  Mae  Laaf, 
8.  Hydradqt^^  MoaL, 
3.  Braefaehrtra.  Latnilla, 
A.  Necrophaga,  JifyaL. 
S.  Palpieomes,  Lot. 
fi.  Lamellicomes,  Lot. 

7.  Stemoxi,  Lat. 

8.  Halacodermi,  Lai. 

Five  joinii  to  the  tarti     the  ttco  anterior  pairt  </  tegt, 
and /our  to  the  posterior  pair. 

9.  Heteroroera,  Lot- 

All  the  Tarii  mth^wjointe. 

10.  Rhyncophoni,  £ai. 

11.  Lonfricombs,  Lat. 

12.  Cyclica,  Lat. 

All  the  Tarti  with  thraejoinU. 

13.  Trimeri.  Lat. 

The  number  of  species  of  beetles  in  existence  may  pro- 
bably amount  to  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand. 

The  principal  works  on  the  Coleopiera  are  as  follows : — 
Fabricius  (J.  CX  '  Syatema  Eleutheratorum Olivier  (A. 
T.),  '  Entomolc^e,  ou  Hisloire  Naturelle  des  losectes,'  & 
vols.  foho.  with  coloured  plates;  Pavkul  (Gustavua), '  Fauna 
Sueciea,'  3  vols. ;  Gyllenhal  (L-),  *  Insecta  Suedca  ;* 
Schcenherr  (C.  J.),  '  Genera  et  Species  Curculionidum  ;* 
Dejean.  *  Species  s^n&al  des  Colioptdres;*  five  volumes 
of  this  work  are  published,  and  contain  deseripiiont  of  the 
genera  and  species  of  the  Carabidc  and  CidndeUdB.  Be- 
sides these,  the  works  of  Germar,  niiger,  Sturm,  Knoch, 
and  Dufkschmid  may  be  consulted ;  and  the  Culeoptera  of 
our  own  countiy  will  be  found  described  in  Stephens's 
*  Illustrations  of  British  Entomolc^.* 

COLERIDGE.  SAMUEL  l^YLOR.  was  bom  at 
Ottcnr  St.  Mary  in  Devonshire,  of  which  parish  his  &tber 
was  the  virar,  on  the  21af  October.  1772.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  a  numerous  family,  and  became  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  nine.  Owing  to  iKe  straitened  circumstances 
of  his  bmily,  be  was  sent  to  be  educated  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, where  the  late  Charles  Lamb  was  among  his  contem- 
ponries.  Hece  he  made  great  pmgress  in  classical 
knowled^ ;  as  may  be  infiirred  from  the  &ct  that  he  had, 
befbre  ha  flfteenA  year,  translated  the  hymns  of  Syneuus 
into  English  Anacreontios.  His  choice  of  tiiese  hvmns  for 
translatioD  is  explained  by  his  having,  even  at  that  early 
age,  plunged  deeply  into  metaphysics.  Speaking  of  him- 
self m  Mtin  'Biograpfaia  Literaria'  (vol.  i.  p.  15),  he  says. 
'  Ai  a  venr  pMouture  age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I 
had  bewildered  myself  in  metaphysics  and  in  theological 
controversy.  Nothing  else  pleased  me.  Histor;f  and  par- 
ticular facts  lost  all  interest  in  my  mind.  Poetry  itself^  yea, 
novels  and  romances,  became  insipid  to  me.'  From  such 
pursuits  he  was  however  weaned  for  a  time,  while  yet  at 
Chnst's  Hospital,  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Bowles's  Sonnets, 
which  had  then  just  been  publidied.  Hie  powerful  in 
fluenoa  which  these  sonnets  exercised  upon  his  mind  is  de- 
scribed at  length  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  *  Biographta 
titenrin.' 

In  1791  Colwidge  entsced  Jesua  Collage,  Cambridge. 
While  at  the  univnaii^,  he  did  not  turn  his  attention  at  all 
to  mathamaties;  but  obtained  a  priia  for  a  Qiedc  ode,  and 
distinguisbed  himself  in  a  oontest  for  the  Craven  scholar 
sliip,  in  wbioli  Dr.  Butler  the  present  bishop  of  Uchfleld, 


was  the  tuocessfbl  candidate.  He  did  not  take  a  d^fiee. 
During  the  second  year  of  bis  residence  be  suddenly  left  the 
university  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by 
unrequited  love ;  and  after  wandering  for  a  while  about  the 
streets  of  London  in  extreme  pecuniary  distress,  terminated 
this  adventure  by  enlisting  in  the  lAth  dragoons,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Combert)ack.  One  of  the  officers,  acci- 
dentallv  discovering  his  classical  acquirements,  was  led  te 
ooncluoe  that  Comberback  was  something  more  than  be 
profassed.  Questioning  bim  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
eliciting  his  real  history,  he  communicated  Coleridge's 
situation  to  his  friendly  who  forthwith  eilscted  his  dis- 
charge. 

Coleridge  now  betook  himself  to  Bristtd,  where  Ur. 
Souths  was  then  residing.  He  shortly  after  set  on  foot 
a  periooioal  entitled  the  'Watchman,*  which  was  to  advo- 
cate liberal  opinions ;  and  m^  a  tour  through  the  norUiem 
manu&cturing  towns  fbr  the  purpose  of  can\'assing  for  sub- 
scribe^ An  account  of  this  tour,  amusing  on  the  whole, 
is  contained  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the  'Biographia  Lite- 
raria.'  The  periodical,  owing  partly  to  a  want  of  puno- 
tu^ty  in  its  appearance,  ana  partly  to  the  foct  ttmt  its 
opinions  were  not  those  which  its  supporters  had  expected, 
did  not  live  beyond  the  ninth  number. 

In  the  autumn  of  1795  Coleridge  married  Miss  Sarah 
Fricker  of  Bristol,  Southey  on  the  eame  day  wedding  him- 
self to  her  sister.  He  now  took  a  cottage  at  Nether  Stewey,. 
a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Quantock  Hills,  in  Somer- 
setshire, where  he  was  in  the  iihmediate  neighbourhood  of 
his  friend  and  beue&ctor,  Mr.  Pool^  and  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, who  was  then  living  at  All-Fmtden.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  the  habit  of  contributing  verses  to  one  of  the 
London  papers,  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  In  1 796  be 
publiBhea  a  volume  of  poems,  the  greater  number  of  which 
had  been  written  at  earlier  periods,  interspersed  with  some 
by  Charles  Lerab ;  and  in  1797  a  second  edition  appeared, 
with  the  addition  of  some  poems  by  Charles  Lloyd*. 

During  the  three  years,  moreover,  in  which  Coleridge 
resided  at  Nether  Stowey,  the  greater  part  of  his  principal 
poems  was  composed,  though  most  ot  them  were  not  pub- 
lished until  later.  In  the  conversations  on  poetry  wnicb 
constantly  t'>ok  place  between  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  him- 
self was  first  formed  the  plan  of  the  afterwards  famous 
Lyrical  Ballads;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  the  'Ancient 
Mariner*  and  the  first  part  of  '  Christabel*  were  written 
in  1797.  His  tragedy,  'The  Remorse,'  was  also  written  at 
this  period. 

Coleridge  was  at  this  period  of  his  hfe  a  unitarian.  Ho 
says  of  himself,  'I  was  at  that  time  and  long  after,  though 
a  trinitarian  (t.  e.  ad  normam  PUUonia)  in  philosophy,  yet  a 
soalous  .unitarian  in  religion ;  more  accurately,  I  was  a 
psilanthropist,  one  of  those  who  believe  our  Lord  to  have 
been  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the  main  stress 
on  the  resurrection  rather  than  the  crucifixion.'  (Biogr. 
Lit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  168.)  While  at  Nether  Stow^,  he  used  to 
preach  in  a  unitarian  chapel  at  Taunton. 

In  ]  798  Coleridge  was  enabled,  through  the  munificence 
of  the  late  Mr.  Tl;omas  Wedgwood,  to  visit  Germany,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  expresses  it,  of  finishing  his  education.  At 
Qdttii^gen  be  attended  Blumenbach's  lectures  on  physio- 
logy  and  nahural  history,  and  studied,  in  the  notes  of  a  young 
German  student.  Eichbom's  lectures  on  the  New  Testament 
He  took  lessons  from  Professor  Tychsen  in  the  Gothic 
of  UlphUaa,  being  anxious  to  attain  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  German  language ;  and  went  through  a  complete  his- 
torical course  of  German  literature.  Jlis  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  later  German  metaphysicians  was  not 
formed  until  some  time  after  his  return  to  England. 

After  his  return  from  Germany,  Coleridge  resided  at  the 
Lakes,  where  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Wor(£wortli  had  then 
settled,  the  one  at  Keswick,  and  the  other  at  Grasmere. 
The  appellation  of  Lake-poets,  given  to  these  three  indi- 
viduals oiler  the  publication  of  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,'  is  well 
known. 

Coleridge  now  became  connected  with  the  Morning  Post, 
and  wrote  both  on  politics  and  literature.  From  about 
18(8  to  about  1814  he  contributed  to  the  Courier.  In 
1804  he  had  visited  his  friend  Dr.  Stoddart  at  Malta;  and 
from  May  of  that  year  to  October  of  the  next,  he  acted  as 
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•eentarjr  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  then  goremor  of  the  ifiland. 
After  bis  return  to  England  in  1808,  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  poetrj-  and  the  fine  arts  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. The  'Friend'  appeared  in  the  coiurse  of  the  next 
}ear,  hetng  then  puhlistied  as  a  periodical  at  the  Lakes. 
As  a  peeuniaiyspeculation  it  was  not  much  more  auccew- 
Ail  than  the  'Watchman,*  nor  with  reference  to  pecuniary 
•dTuitase  was  it  more  judidoiuly  conducted ;  but  it  con- 
tinued for  a  lon^r  time.  Mr.  Wordavortb  nve  some 
literary  assistance,  contributing  the  *£ssay  on  jEpitaphs,* 
which  is  now  appended  to  the  '  Bxcuruon,*  and  the  'Intro- 
ductory Essay'  of  tlie  third  volume. 

Coleridge  left  the  Lakes  in  1810,  and  did  not  afterwards 
return  to  them.  On  his  first  arrival  in  London  be  resided 
with  Mr.  Basil  Montagu ;  and  not  long  afterwards  became 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Gillman  at  Higbgate,  in  whose  house  he 
died.  Tlie  many  friendships  which  Coleridge  attracted 
to  binisclf  through  life,  the  sincerity  and  constancy  of 
which  were  abundantly  shown,  place  in  a  striking  light  the 
amiability  of  his  character. 

It  was  not  before  the  commencement  of  his  residence  in 
London  that  he  formed  any  very  extensive  ac(|uaintance 
with  the  wriiinss  of  the  later  German  metaphysieians;  by 
tne  adoption  ofwhose  method  and  terminology,  rather  than 
b^  any  development  of  a  system,  in  his  subsequent  publica- 
tions, ne  has  come  to  be  accounted  the  r^resentative  of 
German  metaphysics  among  us.  He  published  succes- 
sively, between  the  years  1817  and  1825,  the  two  'Lay- 
Sermonsr*  the  '  Biographia  Literaria,*  the  rifaccimento  of 
the  'Friend.'  the  'Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State 
according  to  the  Idea  of  each,*  and  the  *  Aids  to  Reflection.' 

Coleridge  having  no  profession,  slothful  and  imprudent, 
was  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  pecuniary  distress. 
After  his  connexion  with  the  newspaperpress  had  ceased, 
and  his  remaining  hopes  of  self-support  were  derived  from 
Ida  lator  poetical  and  prose  publications,  bis  publisher 
became  a  oankruptin  1819.  This  was  a  severe  bU>w  to 
Coleridge.  The  dependent  sitwttion  in  whu^  it  placed  him 
preyed  much  upon  his  mind.  We  see  him,  in  the  collection  of 
nis  letters  which  has  been  lately  publiahed,  projecting  various 
schemes  to  relieve  himael£  One  of  these  was  a  ftcheme  of 
s^tematic  contribution  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  pub- 
lisher of  which  was  his  friend.  Accordingly,  No.  1  of  a 
'  Selection  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  Literary  Correspondence* 
appeared  in  the  number  of  tlmt  Magazine  for  October,  1821, 
and  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  Superstition,  with  other  interesting  dU- 
quisitions.  But  the  No.  2  never  appeared.  Continued  ill 
health,  combined  with,  and  to  a  certain  extent  caused  by, 
a  habit  of  using  opium  which  Coleridge  had  contracted, 
having  originally  resorted  to  it,  under  a  mistaken  notion,  for 
medicmal  purposes,  bad  taken  away  from  him  by  this 
time  even  what  little  amount  of  perseverance  be  might 
once  havejXHsessed*. 

On  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Society  «f  Literature 
Oeone  IV.  in  1825,  Coleridge  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  ten  Royal  Associates,  and  as  such  received  from  that 
time  100  guineas  a  year  out  of  the  king's  private  purse.  The 
annuity  was  withdrawn  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent reign. 

In  his  later  years  Coleridge  was  in  the  habit  of  holding 
weekly  conversazioni  at  Mr.  Gillman's  house  in  Highgate. 
Those  who  knew  little  else  of  Coleridge  are  familiar  by  re- 
port with  his  extraordinary  conversational  powers.  Of  these 
the  two  volumes  of  '  Table  Talk,*  which  have  been  pub- 
lished give  no  adequate  notion.  His  conversation  was  not 
in  fragments,  but  was*  wont  to  continue  without  aid  from 
bthers,  in  the  way  either  of  suggestion  tx  of  contradiction, 
for  hours  at  a  time.  All  things  human  and  divine,  joined 
with  one  another  by  subtlest  links,  entered  into  bis  dis- 
course; which,  though  employed  upon  abstrusest  subjects, 
was  a  spell  whose  foscination  even  the  most  duU  or  igno- 
rant could  not  resist. 

In  June,  1833,  Coleridge  was  present  at  the  meeting  of 
tl)e  British  Association  of  Science  held  that  year  in  Cam- 
bridge.   He  died  on  the  25th  July,  1834,  in  his  62nd  year. 

Though  not  a  man  of  strong  character,  Coleridge  possessed 
many  amiable  qualities.   He  had  all  the  sociu  affections 

*  Oae  •nmait  the  mmny  InMeatMlM  Into  wktcb  Sn^A  <MaBi.«*l« 
(Hr.  De  QuinMy)  bu  Ulen  io  hb  artkiM  on  CoInMn  in^H'a  If  >s«iiDe, 
u  ■lUlmiMDt  thatColerUn  Ant  rMurted  to  opium  Tor  the  pleuurable  ncite- 
ment  vblcli  U  kflbrd*.  Tua  •lAtmMnt  hu  bc«n  contradteted  by  the  editor  of 
tiolnUca'a  Tabto-TUk,  wlia  clw  iBfinme  ni  tkrt  ColerUn  W  caUnly  coa- 
qMMQMhAltmMilBalMfcMbtidBtth.  -■ 


strongly  developed.  Though  he  was  not,  m  our  opiiuoB, 
eminently  successful  in  attaining  it,  he  had  an  earnest  de- 
sire of  truth.  Thus  he  was  by  nature  tolwont.  But  in  his 
later  years  disease  seems  to  have  engendered  an  asperity 
in  judging  of  the  motives  of  others  which  was  by  iio  means 
consonant  vHlh  the  tenor  of  his  earlier  publicatifms.  To 
the  same  cause  must  be  assigned  a  quenuousness  of  dispo- 
sition, which  is  exhiUted  in  almost  a  J  his  prose  writings. 

He  was  in  person,  as  Mr.  Wwdswortb  described  him, 
*  a  noticeable  man  with  lai^e  grey  eyes.* 

As  a  writer,  Coleridge  is  to  be  viewed  principally  under 
two  aspects:  as  a  poet,  and  as  the  author  of  certain  prose 
writings  which,  though  miscellaneous  in  character,  are 
chiefly  employed  upon  metaphysical  subjects. 

As  a  poet,  he  was  for  a  long  time  coupled,  owing  to  the  joint 
publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  other  accidental  circum- 
stances, with  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Nowthat  the  derision  against 
the  Lake-school,  eminently  unjust  as  falling  chiefly  upon 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  has  died  away,  the  force  or  reaction  has 
supplied  a  tendency,  also  erroneous  in  our  opinion,  as  far  as 
Coleridge  is  concerned,  to  run  into  the  oppohto  extreme  of 
admiration.  In  his  translation  of  Schilln's  *  Wallenatein* 
he  has  displayed  taste  and  judgment  of  a  high  order.  His 
own  tragedies,  the  '  Remorse*  and '  Zapolya,^  contain  many 
passages  excellent  for  the  apt  exprest'ion  of  just  thoughts 
and  tender  feelings.  The  'Ancient  Mariner*  is  asuciei^AiI 
efibrt  of  fancy,  in  a  r^on  which  had  not  before  been  tried ; 
and  the  '  Christabel*  contains  a  highly-wroi^t  passageon 
divided  friendship,  which  those  who  have  once  read  cannot 
forget  In  some  of  bis  smaller  poems  again  a  happy  con- 
ceit is  happily  developed.  But  he  is  a  poet  of  art  rather 
than  of  nature.  He  has  himself  frequently  admitted  that 
his  earlier  poems  are  faulty,  by  reason  of  turgidness  of  style. 
It  may  be  added  that  they  snow  few  signs  of  an  original 
genius.  There  is  none  of  that  freshness  and  individuality 
about  them  which  have  always  marked  the  earliest  efforts 
of  great  pocls,  which,  (to  oonfine  ourselves  to  modern  in- 
stances) are  seen  in  all  the  poema  of  Wrardswwih  and 
ShellOT,  and  in  a  most  remarVable  degree  in  the  lately- 
published  poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  And  even  in  that  de- 
partment of  poetic  art  which  pertains  to  melody,  in  which 
we  admit  CoIeridge^s  excellence,  we  deem  the  Choric  Song 
in  Temiyson's  'Lotos-Eaters'  for  superior  to  Coleridge's 
'  Kubla  Khan.' 

As  regards  the  attainment  of  their  chief  professed  end, 
or  the  advancement  of  mental,  moml,  and  political  science, 
we  consider  Coleridge's  prose  writings  of  little  or  no  value. 
To  overthrow  the  ascendency  of  Locke  and  Paley  was,  we 
learn  frxim  himself,  the  object  of  his  ambition.  In  the  first 
place,  we  approve  not  of  such  an  object ;  in  the  second  place, 
we  assert  ttut  next  to  nothing  was  done  towards  its  accom- 
plishment. 

In  mental  science,  or  psychotc^,  he  espoused  a  particular 
hypothesis  (that  propounded  by  SchelUng)  of  the  afoo^uf^. 
Now  SchelUug  and  Fichte  and  Cousin,  and  other  philoso- 
phers of  this  school,  appear  to  us  to  have  perverted  psy- 
chology as  completely  as,  and  more  perniciously  than,  the 
Matenalists.  Each  set  of  philosophers  have  transcended 
the  limits  of  consciousness,  and  have  left  observation  for 
conjecture.  But,  apart  from  the  system  itself,  Coleridjge  has 
done.little  either  to  advance  or  diffuse  it.  As  he  got  it  from 
Germany,  so  has  he  left  it* ;  and  his  writings,  irom  their 
method  and  style,  are  not  fitted  for  the  use  of  learners. 

*  Tha  puuge  Id  Coleridge's  writlnn  wbtcb  apptoube*  mumI  to  a  ^tle- 
matto  McpNitiouof  bieviews,Tii.,UMlin)iclMpl«af  tltc '  Bianapbia  Litcn- 
rta,'  t*  little  more  tban  atrantUtloofRnatheiatrDdactkNi  to  SA^nk**  -  System 
of  TtaBKendratal  IdealUw.'  Hr.  Ua  Quttwfr  (Tail^e  HagwiM,  Sept ,  1834) 
has,  in  rMfwet  of  this  paaeafa,  dbargad  CtdetUge  wlUi  pi^^fortnt  fran  Sebel- 
Ung.  PioMslBf  tobilag  ftnlBsUiKca,orwlileh  tbbieoMiof  ■nwiDKMloUi- 
gatna  to  other  wittois,  ha  bu  Ibiuided  upoa  tbwe  a  dwngt  <f  baUlMil  pla. 
giarian. 

As  i^rds  the  paiticolar  eharge.  whieli  Mlatea  to  tbia  paaeafs  hi 
the  '  Biograpbia  lilorarla,'  tba  otMerratloni  which  are  made  ooaeeraiT^ 
SchelllaR  in  the  preeeding  cbaptM,  and  which  have  bent  mletepraeented  bj 
lit.  D*  QaiBcev.  acquit  Coleridge  of  plagiarism. 

As  m^ids  tne  genml  chains  the  InslanM*  Imo^tA  ftntvA  also  la- 
■dequUe to Ito establUiDwnt.  Oneoftbem.thattoBMralag  lha  lutoiimli- 
tloQ  of  the  Pythagoreu  caulioa  agaiul  beans,  is  altflfetbar  frivoio**.  Tha 
Mat,  tluMvh  they  are  not  adeqaatolo  antablisb  a  habtt  of  plaglariaBi.aR  «de- 

rte  to  prove  that  Coleridge  ma  accastomed  to  tmat  to  othart  for  suggn- 
a  npoa  which  he  Improved,  and  ibr  ideas  which  ha  rlaboratod.  Of  thii 
habit  another  Instanoa  Is  snpplied  by  AIWs  duageoB  sdlkN|ay  in  the  '  Ro- 
morse'  ji^aet  v.,  seBue  1  y.  the  ideas,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  the  worda  ti  wbkb 
are  derived  (torn  Caleb's  priaoo  loliloqiiy  In  Ocdwin'i  'CaUbWiUiain^*  Tbo 
anecdote  conceraing  the  vlgin  of  Ibn  'AncieBl  Blariaer.' and  Ci^ridge'a  dv- 
oial  of  It  (which  aneedoto  neltber  Hr.  Han  nor  Ui.  Nelacm  Cokrridga  hma 
given  any  reason  tat  dlsbeUerlng'),  are  emlnenUy  cbaraeterlstie  of  ■  panoi 
having  this  hsMt.  The  babll  nay  be  partly  aeeoonted  Sot  by  aJolaaBa.  11 
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In  nonl  loieiio^  which,  properly  speaking,  is  no  other  than 
Tint  Hobbei  long  stated  it  to  be,  the  science  of  what  is 
just  and  what  is  unjust,  and  irtiich,  thus  viewed,  has  been 
signifleuitlT  named  I>eoat(dog]r  by  Mr.  Bentham,  Ocderidge 
alao  followed  the  later  German  me^AysieianB.  ThesemiSe 
moral  science  a  part  at,  and  in  &ct  confound  it  with,  psy- 
chology. In  following  them  he  thought  it  neoessary  to 
clare  eternal  warftue  against  the  school  of  writers  who 
have  been  absurdly  named  *  Utilitariuis.'  He  contends 
for  a  something  wimin  us  which,  'being  absolutdy  u«fue, 
no  man  can  dMcrtAe*  {Friend,  vol.  i,  p.  256J,  which 
*  bearing  the  same  relation  to  God  that  an  accurate  time- 
piece bmrs  to  the  sun,*  fkithftilly  tells  God's  will,  and  which 
has  the  various  names  of  *  universal  reason,*  *  practical 
reason,*  '  moral  sense,*  '  moral  instinct,'  '  conscience.' 
'Good  and  eviV  'just  imd  usjust^*  are  determined  by  the 
deciriona,  from  wmch  there  isno  ^ipealtof  thisiaword  mo- 
nitor, niis  system  pn^sses  to  be  mametrically  opposed  to 
that  whidi  makes  the  whole  tendenf^of  an  action  to  affiact 
men's  hupiness,  or  the  sum  of  possible  oonsequences  tn 
respect «  general  happiness,  the  principle  of  morality.  Yet 
its  profossors  cannot  stir  bevond  the  We  enunciation  of 
their  own  principle  without  orawing  for  aid  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  impugn.  But,  inasmuch  as  they  disavow 
this  aid,  their  systmi  comes  before  us  as  one  continued 
petitio  prindpii. 

Coloidge's  political  doctrines  are  explained  in  the  first 
section  olTthe  '  Friend.*  This  section  is  iQut  one  series  of 
coniusions  and  mis-statements.  In  the  very  outset  the 
fdirases  '  poUtieal  justice*  and  *  wiKin  of  government*  are 
used  as  eonvertible  egressions.  Gwbbra  >s  made  to  deny 
right  and  duty,  Rousseau's  theory  of  a  social  contiaet,  as 
explanatory  of  the  origin  of  government,  is  accounted 
proof  ihai  he  could  not  and  did  not  admit  expediency  as 
tiie  inrinciple  by  which  the  govonment  when  formed 
should  be  guided.  Other  similar  instances  might  be  easily 
cited. 

Yet  there  is  not  one  of  Coleridge's  prose  writings  which 
has  not  inddentol  merits  rsuCBciently  many  and^at  to  res- 
cue it  from  oblivion — merits  discernible  either  tn  scattered 
criticisms  on  our  older  writers  both  of  poetry  and  prose,  or 
in  illustrations  drawn  from  stores  of  knowledge  whidi  a 
very  wide  reading  had  amassed,  or  in  passages  of  great 
acuteness  and  sound  practical  wisdom,  whenever  the  author 
lowers  his  flight  to  subjects  to  which  such  qualities  can  be 
applied  with  any  hope  of  profit  And  though,  from  the 
combined  effects  of  indtdenee  and  of  an  intense  devotion  to 
eonverBadDnal  display,  his  ordinary  st^le  ot  writing  is 
rambling  and  obecur^  these  wwks  contain  occasional  pas- 
sages of  grrat  beauty  and  power.  In  treating  l^ter  sub- 
jects, his  style  may  even  be  pronounced  happy.  Witness  his 
account  of  Sir  Alexander  in  the  third,  and  the  tt^e  of 
Maria  Schoning  in  the  second,  'Landing-place*  of  iha 
'Friend.' 

Coleridge's  fome  will  principally  rest  upon  his  powers  as 
a  critic  in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  To  establish  his  fome 
in  this  respect,  tnere  are  his  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 


perhaps  the  most  phOiisopfaicar  piece  of  criticism  extant  in 
the  langu^B,  and  also  his  renew  of  Mr.  Maturift's  '  Ber- 
ti%m,*  which,  thoi^h.  when  first  publidied,  it  exposed  him 
to  much  obloquy  and  many  imputations  of  jealousy,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  common  criticisms,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  a 
constant  refisrenoe  to  first  principles  and  a  freedom  from  per- 
■onality. 

We  do  not  place  Coleridge  in  the  first  class  of  thinkers 
and  writers ;  nor  do  we  consider  his  to  have  been,  in 
any  high  de^ree,'an  raiginal  mind.  In  support  of  this  opi- 
nion, our  limits  will  now  only  aSow  us  to  adduce  Uie  two  fol- 
lowing considerattions.  First,  he  was  ever  changing  his  opi- 
niom :  and  each  .new  opinion,  bringing  with  it  a  new  idol, 
was  preached  wish  the  utnuwt  extravasance  until  it  was  in 
ns  turn  di^Ueed  by  another.  Seoondly,  one  foult  which 
pervades  his  prose  writings  is  an  excess  of  quotation.  Iliey 
are  the  works  f  and,  so  for  as  this  implies  praise,  we  most 
willingly  concede  it)  of  a  man  of  very  extensive  reading  ; 
but  they  are  also  the  works  of  one  who  requires  something 
from  another  whereon  to  hang  whatever  he  may  himseu 
have  to  SST. 

COLEt,  JOHN,  the  founder  of  St  Paul's  School,  was 
bom  in  the  paridi  of  St  Antholin,  London,  in  1466,  and 


was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Colot,  Knight,  twice  Lmd 
l&y«r,  who  had,  besides  him,  twen^-cne  children.  In 
1483  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  Ctdlege,  Qiford,  where  ha 
passed  seven  jrears,  uid  took  the  uiniid  deEceeB  in  acta, 
Here  he  studied  Latin,  witit  some  the  week  Mithmci 
throt^h  a  Latin  medium,  and  mathematics.  Having  that 
laid  a  good  foundation  of  learning  at  home,  he  travelled 
abroad  for  further  improvement:  first  to  France,  and  thm 
to  Italy,  in  which  two  countries  he  oontinued  fltim  1493  ta 
1497.  Before  his  departure  however,  and  indeed  when  only 
of  two  years  standing  in  the  university,  he  was  inslitutM 
to  the  rectory  of  Deuington  in  Suffolk,  being  then  in  aco- 
lythe's  orders,  towhich  he  was  presented  bya  relation  of  his 
mother,  and  which  he  held  till  hia  death.  His  fother  also 
presented  him  in  1485  to  the  rectory  of  Tbymi^  in  Hunt- 
mgdonshire^  which  he  resigned  in  1493.  At  Paris  he  be- 
came  aoquainted  with  Budmua,  and  was  aftennrds  intaRH 
doeed  to  Erasmus.  In  Italy  he  contracted  a  friendship 
with  numerous  eminent  persons,  and  especially  with  some 
of  his  own  countrymen,  among  whom  were  Groeyn,  I  inoore^ 
Lilly,  and  Latimer,  all  of  whom  were  studying  the  Greek 
language,  then  but  little  known  m  England.  Whilat 
abroad  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  divinity  and  the 
study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  During  his  absence 
from  England  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  York  in  1497, 
and  was  also  mode  a  canon  and  prebendary  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  in  Xiondon.  He  returned  in  this  year,  and  was 
ordained  deacon;  taking  priest's  orders  in  the  following 
year.  Soon  after  this  he  retired  to  Oxford,  where  Erasmus 
came,  and  renewed  bis  friendship  with  him.  In  Oxford  he 
read  public  lectures  upon  St  Paul's  Epistles  gratuitously. 
In  150^  having  prooeeaed  in  divinity,  he  became  prribeua- 
ary  of  Dumsford  in  the  cfamch  Salisbury,  end  in  lft04 
resigned  his  prebend  at  StMartin's-le-Grond.  In  the  same 
year  he  commenced  DJ>.  In  May,  1505,  he  was  instituted 
to  the  prebendary  of  Mora  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  in 
the  same  year  and  month  wss  appointed  Dean.  -  In  this 
office  he  reformed  the  decayed  discipline  of  his  cathetfral, 
and  introduced  a  new  practice  of  preaching  himself  upon 
Sundays  and  great  festivals.  By  his  own,  and  by  otner 
lectures  which  ne  caused  to  be  read  there,  be  mainly  as* 
sisted  in  raising  that  spirit  of  inquiry  after  the  holy 
tures  which  eventually  produced  the  Reformation ;  but ' 
contempt  which  he  avowed  for  the  abuses  in  religious 
houses,  nis  aversion  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
general  freedom  <^  his  opinions,  made  him  obnoxions  to 
some  of  the  d^j,  ud  eneciallyto  Fitxjamea,  then  bishop 
of  London,  who  accused  mm  to  Arehbisnop  Warham  as  » 
dangerous  man,  and  even  preferred  articles  against  him. 
Waniam  however  dismissed  uie  case.  Flrom  Bishop  Latimer's 
sermons  it  should  seem  that  Fitsjames  afterwards  tried  to 
stir  up  tiie  king  apd  court  against  him.  Tired  with  trouble 
and  persecution,  Colet  began  to  think  of  retiring  from  the 
worid.  He  had  now  an  ample  estate,  without  any  near  re- 
lations, for  numerous  as  his  brethren  had  been,  he  had  out- 
lived them  all.  He  resolved  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  lift 
and  health,  to  consecrate  his  fortune  to  some  lasting  bene- 
foction,  which  he  performed  in  the  foundation  of  St  Paid's 
School,  of  which  he  appointed  WiUiam  lilly  first  master  in 
1512.  He  ordained  that  there  should  be  in  tlds  school  a 
high  master,  a  sur-master,  and  a  chavloin,  who  should  teach 
gratis  a  hundred  and  flf^-three  children,  divided  into  eight 
classes ;  and  he  endowed  it  with  lands  and  houses  then 
producing  an  income  of  122/.  At.  7^  per  annum,  of  which 
endowment  he  made  the  Company  of  Mercers  trustees. 
The  gross  average  income  of  St  Paiu's  School  is  now  about 
5300;.  per  annum.  (Carlisle's  GrtawnarjScAooff,  vol.  iL  p.  94.) 
To  Author  his  scheme  of  retiring,  Colet  built  for  himself  a 
handsome  house  near  the  royal  palace  of  Richmond  in  Sur- 
r^,  in  which  he  intended  to  reside,  but  havii^  been  seized 
by  the  sweating-sicluiess  twice,  and  relapsing  mto  it  a  third 
time,  a  consumption  ensued,  which  proved  fotol.  Sept  16, 
1519,  in  his  fifty-third  year.  He  was  buried  in  St  Paul's 
choir,  with  on  humble  monument  which  he  had  himsdf  pre- 
pared some  years  before,  bnring  simply  his  name.  Another 
monument  was  afterwards  set  np  for  mm  by  the  Heroer** 
Company,  of  a  handsomer  description ;  but  it  was  destroyed 
in  the  fire  of  1666.  It  bad  previously  been  engraved  fx 
Dugdale's  *  Historr  of  St  Paul's.*  Dean  Colet's  works 
w«e,  1.  'Oratio  aa  Clemm  in  Oonvocatione,'  snno  Ull; 
reprinted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Knight  in  the  appendix  to  his 
Life  of  Colet  with  an  old  English  translation  of  it,  supposed 


to  have  been  done  by  the  ai 


himself. 
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itnwtiim  of  tlMXIe^tPutoorSpMdi.mtitMAbMlutu- 
Bmiu  A»  oeto  Onnmis  pntivm  comrtractkme  LyMUna,' 
Svo.  Antw.  ISM.  S.  'Rndimenti  GnmnHtieM,*  $x  the 
nw  of  liis  mAooI,  oMttBUiiily  ciUed  *  Paal*s  AoeidMlO^*  8to. 
1099.  4.  '  Daily  Dawotiou  ;*  Biid  not  to  be  «11  of  hi*  oom- 

Eutioii.    5.  'Honitfon  to  a  Lifb,'  8m  1534,  &o. 

uy  of  his  letten  are  pnatod  in  Etasmtu'B  EihsUm,  and 
flve,  witii  one  from  Kmsmui,  m  the  appendix  to  Kni^t's 
Li^.  The  original  fitatntos  of  St  nal's  School,  signed 
by  ttean  Cdet,  mre,  some  yean  aso,  accidentally  picked  up 
mt  a  bookB^er^s,  by  the  lato  Mr.  Harnpet  of  Bumii^faem, 
and  by  him  preaented  to  the  British  MuBeum.  (Knight's 
Lifi  of  Dr,  John  Cokt,  8to.  Lond.  1724;  Wood's  Athema 
(hetm.;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.,ml.  x.,  pp.  31-36.) 
COLIBBI.   [HmtuiNO  Biiuis.] 

OOLIC  (from  kUKov,  colon,)  dolor  eolicut,  called  by 
Sydenham  and  the  old  Bng^h  writers  the  diy  belly-aebe ; 
■  disease  attended  with  serwe  pain  of  ibs  howels,  remit- 
ting and  neuning  at  intemls,  with  constipation,  and  wtth- 
outftrer.  Ihe  seat  of  Aisma^y  is  ooneeiTed  to  be  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  fn  that  portion  of  the  large  intestine*  eallM 
the  edon,  tokA  hence  its  name.  It  arises  from  a  great 
variety  cf  causes,  and  assumes  a  oorresponding  variety  of 
(brms,  many  of  which  have  recefved  distinct  names ;  but 

giin  and  ccmBtipation  of  the  bowels,  with  the  absence  of 
Ter.  are  common  to  them  all ;  and  this  concurrence  of 
symptoms  is  essential  to  the  medical  notion  of  colic. 

Ihe  pain  in  colic  often  most  distinctly  follows  the 
course  of  the  colon,  while  the  morbid  distension  and  contrao- 
tion  of  the  bowel  (for  these  two  morbid  states  alternste 
wtUi  each  other,  and  attack  successively  differentportions 
of  the  intestine)  often  become  visible  to  the  eye.  Ine  colon 
reomves  ^1  that  portion  of  the  Ibod  which  is  not  converted 
into  chyle,  together  with  bH  those  portions  of  Ae  pan- 
ereatie.  biliary,  and  intestinal  secretions,  which  do  not  form 
component  parts  of  the  chyle.  Consequently  it  has  a  con- 
dderable  mass  of  matter  to  carrr  downwards  and  convey 
out  of.  the  system.  It  is  provided  with  muscular  fibres, 
very  much  larger  than  those  which  belong  to  the  small  in- 
testines. These  fibres  form  three  large  hands,  which  are 
placed  in  a  loi^tudinal  direction  along  the  intestine^  and 
which  produce  the  sSect  of  dividing  the  inner  sur&ce  of 
the  colon  into  folds,  so  disposed  as  to  form  Uttie  distinct 
apartinents  called  cells.  In  these  cells  the  foculent  mat- 
tor,  which  should  be  riowly  but  progressively  carried  down- 
wards, is  sometimes  oollectod  and  closely  impacted,  so  that 
when  at  length  rejected  it  has  the  form  of  those  cells  con- 
stituting hard  rounded  balls,  termed  seybake.  The  natural 
stimuluB  to  tiie  muscular  fibres  of  the  colon  is  the  fesinous 
portion  ni  the  bile  [Bile^  together  Kith  the  non-nutrient 
portion  of  the  aliment.  It  is  easy  then  to  concetre  how  a 
loss  or  diminution  of  the  oontzactile  power  of  these  fibres 
may  occasion  the  constipation  incident  to  colic,  attended 
with  the  retention  of  the  foculent  matter  in  the  cells  of 
the  colon ;  how  a  suppression  or  an  altered  condition  of 
the  bile  may  contribute  to  the  same  effect ;  and  how  an 
acrid  <;uality  of  the  bile  and  of  the  non-nutrient  portion  of 
the  aliment  may  produce  the  irritetion  and  pain  incident 
to  colic  The  colon  then,  both  from  its  structure  and  Ainc- 
tion,  it  is  obvious  must  be  peculiarly  predisposed  to  sudi  an 
affection  as  that  to  which,  from  the  frequency  with  whi6h 
it  is  the  subject  of  the  malady,  it  has  given  a  name.  It  is 
perhi^M  desirable  that  the  term  colic  should  be  restricted 
to  thedsB^ation  of  adiseaie  ofa  definite  character,  seated 
in  the  colon ;  and  mne  medical  writers  do  so  limit  the  use 
of  the  term,  though  others  gixe  it  a  more  extmded  signi- 
Soation,  and  with  less  propriety  include  under  it  diseases 
which  do  not  arise  primarily  m  the  colon,  but  in  some 
neighbouring  turgan,  the  colon  being  only  secondari^  and 
sympathetically  affected. 

Colic,  properly  so  called,  is  attended  with  severe  gnpmg 
pauiB  in  me  Dowels,  which  often  follow  very  accurately  the 
course  of  the  colon ;  sometimes  having  their  seat  in  one 
portion  of  it  and  sometimes  in  another.  These  pains  remit 
for  a  time,  affording  intervals  of  ease ;  but  they  soon  return 
with  increased  viownce.  They  are  often  relieved  by  pres- 
sure, a  charact^  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  pain 
occasioned  by  inttanutt^ion,  the  latter  omg  always  in- 
ereased  by  pnaaure.  The  pain  is  usually  attended  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  flatulence.  The  flatus  sometimes 
eoUects  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occenon  a  prodigious  dila- 
tation of  the  bowels,  ^reatiy  increasing  the  i»in.  When 
the  digiMtive  process  is  perfectly  natural,  it  is  always  at- 


tended with  the  evolution  <tf  tone  p<wtfonoftgM;  indieor- 
dsied  etatee^digeation,  the  tinantitr  of  gas  is  mtbm  wy 
rnndi  inenaaad.  But  in  oolie  (be  quantity  geoemted  ■ 
aotnethaes  greater  then  can  possibly  he  derrved  fron  thii 
sonree ;  there  wmld  appear  to  be  an  actual  gencntioB  of « 
gaseous  fluid,  probably  f^m  the  blood.  Whue  me  portion 
of  the  iateethw  is  thus  preternaturally  distended,  another 
portion  is  in  a  state  of  prstematural  oentractien,  f^m  the 
urregulw  spasmodie  ttction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
colon,  exeitsd  by  the  irritating  cause— whatever  it  may  be 
— ^which  produces  the  disease.  These  irr^iular  spasmodic 
eon  tractions  of  the  colon  are  always  present  when  this  dis- 
eaee  is  severe,  and  are  intoisely  painniL  The  constipation, 
which  is  so  constant  as  to  be  a  diagnostie  character  of  the 
malady,  is  often  long  continued  and  obstinate,  and  the  eon- 
sequent  accumulation  of  feculent  matter  is  very  great. 
To  the  ^needing  ttafai  of  nymptonia  is  Terr  frequently  sn- 
peiadded  vomiting  wliieh  is  oAmi  urgent  and  most  distress^ 
mg ;  and  in  eases  of  the  greatest  senifty,  the  action  tit  the 
wa^  intestinal  tube  above  tiie  seat  ta  flu  diaeaae  is  in- 
verted, and  the  fteoes  are  mixed  with  the  matter  vomited. 
Occasionally  there  is  hiecoughi  o^d  very  often  the  griping 
pains  are  lAtenAsd  with  loud  rumbling  noiaes  in  the  mterior 
of  tiie  intestines. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  varieties  of  this  malady  to  which  physicians  have  as- 
signed distinct  names,  since  these  varieties  are  merely  modi- 
fications of  the  same  disease  produced  by  different  causes. 
The  preceding  account  will  be  sufficient  to  give  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  a  distinct  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
lady, and  of  the  causes  which  produce  it ;  and  it  is  only 
neeessai^  to  observe  reepecting  the  treatment,  that  the  two 
neat  prmoiples  on  wtuch  the  cure  depends  are  the  com- 
pete evacuation  of  the  intestine  and  the  strict  regulation 
ef  the  diet  It  is  indispensable  that  the  evaenation  of  tiie 
intestine  of  its  accumulated  and  irritating  oontente  should 
be  complete,  and  this  is  best  affected  by  an  alternation  of 
mild  and  untrritatiitt  aperients,  with  opiates.  After  the 
intestine  has  been  nlly  relieved  of  its  load,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  po^t  in  a  course  of  mild  aperients  for  a  considec* 
able  time ;  because  the  bowel  long  remains  in  an  irritable 
state,  and  very  slight  causes  are  apt  to  occasion  a  relapse. 
For  the  same  reason  only  the  most  bland  and  unirriUtuig 
substances  should  be  taken  as  food ;  all  acid  and  acrid  mat- 
ters in  the  solid  and  all  stimulating  matters  in  the  fluid 
aliment  should  be  most  car^lly  avoided. 

COLIGNY,  GASPARD  DE,  bom  in  February,  1516, 
was  the  son  of  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  lord  of  Chfttilfon-sur- 
lioing  and  marshal  of  France  and  of  Louise  de  Uontmo- 
reney,  aister  to  the  femous  duke  and  constable  of  that  name. 
Coligny  served  in  Italy  under  Francos  I.,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Gerisfues.  Henry  II.  made  him  Colonel- 
General  of  lAfhotry,  and  afterwards,  in  1552,  Admiral  of 
France.  In  the  lattw  capacity  he  sent  a  colMiy  to  Brazil, 
^ch  however  was  soon, after  driven  away  by  the  Portu- 
guese. Coligny  himself  continued  to  serve  in  the  army  by 
lai^.  He  defended  St  Queutin  against  Riihp  U..  and 
Was  made  prisono:  at  the  surrender  of  the  place.  Having 
embraced  the  reformed  relig^n. ,  he  became,  with  Louis 
inince  of  Cond£,  one  of  the  grei^t  leaders  of  the  Pro 
testent  party  against  Catherme  de'  Klediei  and  the  Guises, 
during  the  reign  of  Qmrlos  IX.  CoUgny  was  much  re- 
spected by  his  party:  he  was  pruder/t  in  his  plans  and 
cool  in  danger;  defeat  did  not  dished^n  him.  and  he 
rose  again  after  it  as  formidable  as  ever.  AAer  Uie  loss  of 
the  hatUe  of  Dreux,  in  which  CondS  ««s  taken  pristmer, 
CoUgny  saved  the  remaina  of  his  anuT.  ^Die  fbllcnnng  year 
peace  was  made,  but  in  1567  the  aril  fiBA  religious  war 
broke  out  again,  and  the  battie  of  St  D^iis  was  fbugbt,  in 
which  the  old  Constable  Montmorency,  .vho  commanded 
the  royal  or  Cathohc  armv,  was  kfllod.  short  truce  M- 
lowed,  but  hostihtieB  broke  out  again  i^  1569,  when  ihe 
battle  of  Jamac  was  fought,  in  which  tbdipriuce  of  Cond^ 
was  killed.  Coligny  again  took  the  cotnsnand  and  savc-d 
his  army,  which  was  soon  after  joined  biy  the  prince  uf 
B6arn  (afterwards  Henry  IV.X  then  sixteeVi  years  of  age, 
and  Henry  the  son  of  Cond£,  who  was  but  gfcventeen.  The 
tffince  of  B£am  was  declared  the  head  of  t  he  Protertants. 
but  Coligny  exercised  all  the  fuoottons  of  1  Bader  and  com 
mander.  On  the  3rd  of  October,  1469,  C  >hgny  lost  the 
battleof  MotMemour.againsttiiedalw  crfA]  |}ou(«ftermrds 
Henry  III.).  Still  Cohmy  eantinHil  Jhu  ir|Kmtfa  of  the 
Loire,  gamed  severalilMinttj^W^Ua  ^MeMe  wee 
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sonolnded  at  St.  Ownwia  in  AiwQst,  1570,  wfauta  vu  called 
*  la  paix  boiteuse  et  mal  nwitn'  becvue  it  was  concluded  by 
the  SieuT  de  Biron,  who  wai  lame,  and  by  De  Meeraea,  lord 
of  MalassiBe.  The  pwoe  howerer  fuUy  deserved  ita  nick- 
name, bv  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  oooclnded  by  the  Gourt 
The  leadm  <rf  the  Pretestuita,  and  Colwny  among  the  reat. 
entertained  strong  sonieions  on  tte  sn^ect,  but  they  were 
lulled  Into  aeeurity  by  the  araaieBt  ftankneaa  of  CauwlesIX.. 
and  the  appnNiehk«  aamage  of  the  prioee  (rf  Bfam  with 
the  Princeaa  Uaigaret»  the  khig's  aiater.  Colisny  came  to 
Court,  and  was  well  reoeired.  but  on  the  S2nd  of  August, 
1573,  be  was  shot  at  in  the  street  hy  ftn  attendant  of  the 
duke  of  Giiiae.  The  wounds  howevtr  d^  not  prove  dan- 
gerous. The  attempt  was  made  at  the  inatigatun  of  the 
duchess  of  Nemours,  whose  first  husband,  Francis  duke  of 
Guise,  had  been  assassinated  by  a  Huguenot  ftuiatto  at  the 
si^e  ofOri&Ds  in  1563,  when  Coligny  was  unjusdy  sus- 
pected of  hKving  directed  the  blow.  On  the  24th  of  August. 
1572,  two  days  after  the  attempt  upon  Coligny's  li^  the 
naaaacfe  iit*W  Saiate  ^rthOemi'  took  place.  [Baktho- 
LOHBW.  MawMmi  off]  Ihe  duke  at  Ghuie  hiinsetf  led 
the  mordersrs  to  the  house  of  the  admiral,  but  remained  in 
the  court  belaw,  wlnle  Baime,  one  of  lustufuta,  wratup 
followed  by  othen.  ney  flmiHl  Colq^  aaated  in  an  arm- 
chair; *  Young  man,*  aaid  he  toBeame,  'v>a  ought  to  re- 

rt  -my  gr«y  hairs ;  but  do  what  you  wul,  you  can  but 
len  my  life  bya  few  days.'  They  stabbed  bun  in  seversl 
plaees,  and  threw  him,  still  breathing,  out  of  window  into 
the  court,  where  he  Ml  at  the  fcet  <rf  the  duke  of  Ouise. 
His  body  was  left  ezpoaed  to  the  Airy  of  the  populace,  and 
at  last  was  hung  by  the  feet  to  a  gibbet  His  head  was  out 
off  and  sent  to  Catherine  de*  Metuci.  Montmorency,  cousin 
to  the  admiral,  had  his  body  secretly  buried  in  the  vaults  of 
the  chftteau  of  Chantilly,  where  it  remained  in  a  leaden 
eoffitt  till  1786,  whan  Montesquieu  asked  for  the  remains  of 
Coligny  ftom  the  duke  of  Lunmbourg,  kfd  of  ChfttUkm, 
and  tnnal^red  them  to  Ui  own  estate  ctf  JlaupeKtiiis,  when 
he  zaiaed  a  aepulelsBl  ehapal  and  a  mmnment  to  Ae  me- 
mory of  the  admiral.  After  the  revolution  the  monument 
was  transfemd  to  the  Musfo  das  Monuraena  Franfai8»  and 
a  Latin  inacription  was  placed  upon  it  by  M.  Mamn,  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  mmaistcry  at  Park.  <CoIu;ot*b  Uo- 
graphy  in  the  Hommm  Bkufrm  tie  Rrance,  voADietim- 
mart  Vnhtnel  Hiiltmque,  art.  *Columy/) 
CX}USEnjM.  properly  CoLOssnS.  [AimuTHuna.] 
COUUS.  [FMiimu.in«.1 
COLLATERALS.  [CoNSANflVUfiTr.} 
COLLATION.  tBiNBWcn) 

COLLK'GIUM.  or  CONLB'GIUM.  from  the  wotd 
'  etdligg^'  '  to  collect  at  bring  tocether.'  literally  signififla 
any  aaioeiation  or  boj^  ofmen.  The  wnd  Corpus  was  abo 
uaed  in  the  mme  lenaa^  uad  thoee  who  ware  members  of 
a  ocdlMsnm  or  owpus  vsve  hanee  eaDed  eorpor^  Tba 
word  Unifersitea  ww  aometfanes  naed  as  etiuircleiit  to 
CoUegiun  or  Corpus,  but  it  had  abo  the  mom  general  aig- 
niAcatite  cf  *  oommnnity,*  or  *  collective  body  <tf  eitisens.' 
In  the  Roman  polity  colWium  sonified  any  aasociation  of 
persons  such  aa  the  law  aUowod,  and  which  was  eonflrmed 
by  specdal  enaotment  or  by  a  senatus  eonsultmn,  or  an  im- 

Krial  eonstitution,  in  wueh  case  .  it  was  called  Cnllwgnww 
■gitimnm.    A  oidl^ium  neeesaarily  consisted  ot  three 
persons  at  least.   (Dig.  50,  tit  IC.  1.  85.) 

In  geiural,  any  association  or  aolleginm,  nidess  it  had 
the  sanction  of  a  senatus  eonsuhum,  or  of  the  emperor, 
was  iUegal  (iUioitum);  but  when  dissolved,  the  members 
were  alWad  to  divide  the  pn^eitr  of  the  association  ao- 
oordio^  to  their  raspeetiTa  shans.  The  members  of  a 
ooUegram  vare  calM  aoddfls;  the  terms  and  olriect  of 
their  unipn  or  asaaeurtipa  might  be  any  that  mn  not  illegal. 

A  great  nnety  of  collegia  (many  of  them  like  our 
oompanies)  existed  at  Rome  and  in  the  empire,  as  we 
see  by  antimt  wri^^  and  insoriptiona,  such  as  the 
CoUegia  Fahnvum,  Pistoram,  Pontilleum.  Fratrum  Ar- 
valium,  Viromm  Spulonum,  Augurum,  Ste.  Some  of 
these,  siul4:as  the  coU^es  of  Rmtiflees  and  Augun, 
were  of  a  rd^;iouB  dharaeter.  These  odlegia  possessed 
properiT  as  a  corporate  body ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror. M.  Antonmusv  if  they  were  eidlegia  legitima,  th^ 
could  take  a  legaeytir  beauest  (Dig.  40,  ttt.  5. 1. 20)  in  thew 
oorporate  mpamxy.  Collegia  were  allowed,  as  a  matta  of 
Murse,  to  have  a  common  ebest;  and  an  aetor.  syndicus  or 
txuxnuff,io  look  aftv  their  r%fats  end  mtarcsta,  and  appear 
eatliaiilNUt  (Dig,$,t£4,ll.}  The  maxima  that 


what  was  due  to  a  uniTorsity  was  net  due  to  the  indiTidual 
members,  and  that  the  debts  of  universities  were  not  the 
debts  of  the  individual  members,  and  that  even  though 
all  the  members  were  changed,  the  uniranty  still  emted, 
coraprehrad  tba  essential  notion  of  a  corporation  as  now 
undnstood.  In  most  oases  the  membara  probably  flilad  up. 
vaoanoes  in  thnr  own  body;  as  to  the  mode  of  elsctioB  in 
the  college  of  Augurs,  see  Acqurs. 

In  England  a  Collmii  u  an  eleemosynary  lay  sorpon- 
tion,of  the  same  kind  as  an  hospital,  existing  as  a  oorporate 
body  either  by  prescription  or  by  the  grant  al  the  kin^  It 
is  not  neoeasaiily  a  plaoe  of  learning.  An  hospital  also  is  not 
neeesaarily  a  mere  charitable  endowment,  but  is  sometimes 
a  place  of  learning,  as  Christ's  Hospital.  Londoa.  Its  parti- 
cmar  form  and  constitution  depend  on  the  terms  the 
foundation.  A  eoU^  consists  a  head,  called  by  the  various 
names  of  j^vost  (prspositus),  master,  rector,  principal  or 
warden,  and  of  a  body  of  follows  (^socii),  and  generally 
of  scholars  ako^  besides  various  offlosrs  or  servant^ 
aoecnding  to  the  peeuliu  nature  of  the  foundstran.  A 
eoUega  is  whidly  subject  to  the  law^  statute^  and  ordi- 
nanoes  wlueh  the  founder  makes,  and  to  tba  visitor  wham 
heapptuntsb  and  to  no  others.  All  elections,  and  the  general 
maiH^[am«it  of  a  coU^,  must  be  in  conformity  with  such 
statutes  or  nilea.  If  a  etdlege  doea  not  exoeed  its  juriadiih 
tion,  the  kii^s  courts  have  no  oognisanee .  and  exnuUion 
of  amonbw  laentaely  within  its  jurisdlotiMb  If  tmre  is 
no  speeial  visitor  appointed  by  the  founder,  the  right  of 
visitation,  in  defoult  of  the  heirs  of  the  founder,  devolves 
upon  the  king,  who  exercises  it  by  the  grMt  a^  Whmi 
the  king  is  founder,  his  successors  are  the  viaitors. 

The  genenl  power  of  a  visitor  is  to  judge  aoeuding  to 
the  statutea  of  a  coll^ge^  to  expel  and  cnpive  for  just 
reason,  and  to  bear  wpeals.  His  precise  powen  sse  do- 
teruined  by  the  feunoer's  statutes,  and  if  there  are  any 
•xeeptMHiB  to  hii  power,  the  juria^stiHi  in  anoh  oioBptai 
cases  devolves  m  the  Uag.  Certun  times  am  ganraHy 
named  in  the  statutes  for  visitation,  but  the  visUor  m^ 
visit  whenever  he  is  called  in,  it  bong  incident  to  his  oAae 
to  hear  eomidaints.  So  long  as  a  visitor  keeps  within  his 
jurisdiction  his  acts  cannot  be  eontn^ed,  aiw  there  is  no 
appeal  from  him,  as  was  decided  in  the  well-known  case  (tf 
I^lipsv.  Bury,  or  the  case  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  (Show. 
P.  C  85).  The  visitors  are  not  bodnd  to  an^  particular  forma 
of  proceeding,  and,  in  general,  want  of  jurisdiotien  is  the 
onty  ground  on  which  they  are  liable  to  prohibitiott.  If 
a  viBitor*B  power  is  not  limited  or  defined,  he  must  use 
his  best  discretion.  If  a  power  to  interpet  the  statutes  is 
given  to  any  person,  as  to  the  bishop  of  the  diooese,  this 
will  eonstitttto  him  and  his  suoceascm  visitors.  Tha  heirs 
of  a  founder  cannot  alter  the  statutes,  unlses  sueh  a  powV 
is  expressly  roaerved;  and  it  appears,  that  where  the  king 
is  fimnder,  his  Moeaason  cannot  alter  statatss  withont  the 
oonsent  w  the  oott^^  unleas  aneh  a  powar  is  reserved. 
But  as  to  the  power  to  slter  statutes,  it  must  be  observed* 
that  in  the  case  of  the  crown  at  least,  it  has  not  un£rs- 
qaent^  been  done,  though  such  a  power  miAt  now  possibly 
be  disputed,  unless  ezpreasly  reesrved  to  UM  flnmaar  and 
his  heirs  by  his  original  statutes. 

Whenever  a  viaitor  is  appointed,  the  Court  of  Qiancery 
never  interferes  with  the  internal  management  of  a  eoU^ ; 
but  tiiis  oourt  exwdaea  jurisdiction  on  all  matteis  per- 
taining to  tlie  mam^emont  of  the  funds,  considering  uiat 
as  to  Uie  fonds  of  a  ooUege,  those  who  possess  the  legal 
estate  are  in  the  rituatum  of  trustess.  If  govwuus,  or 
pmons  called  viritora»  have  the  legal  estata^  ud  are  in 
trusted  with  the  rents  and  jaoflts,  the  Oourt  of  Chancery 
will  raake^tham  aeeennt'  In  otdkgea,  when  a  new  foun- 
datiMi  is  engrailed  on  the  <dd  one,  it  baeomes  part  ot  the 
old  one.  and  subject  to  the  same  viailorial  authority, 
unleas  new  statutes  are  given  with  the  new  foundation. 

The  validity  oi  all  deotions  in  ct^leges  must  be  de^ 
termined  by  the  words  of  the  founder's  statutes  ot  rules. 
In  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  on  elections,  the  point  has 
generally  been,  whether  the  master's  conenncuee  is  ne- 
cessary, or  wbether  a  bare  majority  of  the  electors,  of  which 
electors  the  master  is  one,  is  sufficient  In  Oatharine  Hall, 
Camlnri^^  fellows  must  be  elected  *  commnni  omnium 
consensu  aut  saltem  ex  oonsensu  m^istri.  et  majoris  partis 
oommunitatis;'  and  it  was  held  by  Lord  Bld<»i.  upon  these 
words  and  another  clause  which  follows,  that  no  eleotian 
was  valid  in  wluch  the  master  did  not  coo^j-.  ^^.^T^ 

The  statBlas  of  Clan  Hall,  IDnttaUgi^^^ 
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deetion  oTa  MIot  shall  be  by  the  master  and  the  mi^or 
part  of  the  fellows  present* ;  and  hare  it  was  held  (aji. 
1786)  that  a  valid  eleetira  might  be  made  without  the  con- 
eurrence  of  the  master.  But  this  interpretation  is  obviously 
wrong,  and  is  referred  to  with  disapprobation  in  the  recent 
ease  of  Queen's  College,  Cambri^e.  5  RusselL 

Colleges  (13  Sliz.,  c  10),  cannot  grant  leases  of  their 
land  beyond  21  years,  or  three  lives ;  and  in  such  leases  the 
■eBostmned  yearly  rent,  w  more,  must  be  reeemd,  payable 
yenly  during  the  term.  By  18  Elix..  e.  6.  in  all  leases 
made  by  colleges  in  the  universities,  and  by  the  collies 
Winchester  and  Eton,  one-third  of  the  whole  rent  must  be 
reserved  in  corn.  The  Mortmain  Act  of  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  36, 
which  has  put  eonsiderabte  obstades  in  the  way  of  gifts  of 
land  or  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  in  En^nd,  for 
charitable  purposes,  does  not  extend  to  the  two  universities 
otCnifcxci  and  Cambridge,  or  to  colleges  in  the  two  uni- 
Ternties,  nor  to  gifts  in  &vour  of  the  scholars  of  Eton, 
Winohester,  and  Westminster.  This  statute  contained  a 
restriction  as  to  the  number  of  advowsons  which  a  coU^e 
in  either  of  the  nniveraitiss  was  allowed  to  hold ;  but  this 
restriction  was  removed  by  49  Geo.111.,  e.  101,  having  been 
ftnmd,  as  the  preamble  to  this  atatuta  sets  ftrth,  iqurious 
to  learning.  These  oolites  can  thenfiire  now  pnrehase 
and  hold  as  many  advowsoiu  as  they  please. 

A  oolleeiate  church  is  a  church  that  has  a  college  or 
chapter  of  canons,  but  no  bishop,  and  yet  is  under  the 
anthori^  of  a  bishop.  The  canonists  reauire  three  canons 
at  least  to  constitute  a  coll^iate  churen,  because  three, 
acocff^Dg  to  the  Roman  law,  were  required  to  make  a 
college.  These  ooUegiate  churches  are  sometimes  simply 
called  colleges.  In  case  <^  Manchester  CoU^  a  man- 
damus was  directed%  to  the  bishop  of  Chester,  as  warden  of 
Manchester  CoU^  to  admit  a  chaplain.  The  Insfaop 
happened  also  to  be  visitor  of  the  edl^  Itwasheldl^ 
the  KWb  Bench,  that  in  die  ease  of  a  niritnal  eupotatioD 
the  junsdistion  was  in  that  eourt,  nnbas  thne  was  an 
•Kproas  visitor  a^punted.  and  the  court  intw^osed  in  the 
present  ease  beimiiBe  Hum  was  no  separate  vuitorial  power 
then  existing,  owing  to  the  union  of  the  wardenship  and 
visitorship  in  the  same  person.  This  case  was  afterwards 
provided  for  by  an  express  Act,  2  Geo.  II.,  c  29. 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  English  uniwsities  and 
the  colleges  within  their  limits,  see  Univkrsity  and 
Cambbidob  and  Oxpokd.  The  nature  of  a  college  in  the 
Enelish  universities,  considered  simply  in  itself  wUl  be  best 
UDdentood  by  referring  to  the  particular  accounts  of 
eoll^;es  in  this  work,  as  Braaenoze,  All  Souls,  Balliol,  Sec. 

The  statutes  of  aU  the  old  coUegea  in  England  are  in 
Latin;  and,  indeed,  with  the  exoeption  of  some  oompara- 
tmly  modem  ondownuoits,  probably  all  college  statutes  are 
m  lAtm.  Those  of  Eton  College  m  Trinity  CoUe^  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge,  which  may 
•erve  as  specimens  of  the  statutes  of  such  foundations,  are 
print»d  in  the  Education  Repwts  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1818. 

Meinecs  (OtffcAteAfo  der  Etutdutng  vnd  Entwidulung 
der  HoKgn  SehuUen,  &c  Gottingen.  1S02,  vol.  i.)  has 
given  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  origin  of  colleges  in 
universities.  The  colleges  in  the  University  of  Paris  were 
the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe  thoi^  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  them  older  than  the  univemty  itself. 

The  terms  eoll^  and  univosity  have  been  often  oon- 
finmded  in  modem  time%  and  indeed  are  now  sometimes 
used  indisoriminatdT.  Sodw  vi  tlie  incoipoiated  places  of 
leaining  in  tibe  United  States,  which  oonftr  d^roes,  are 
called  univars^ies,  and  some  are  called  ooUens*  though  there 
is  in  flujt  no  distinction  between  the  two.  Some  of  these  in- 
stitutions called  coU^es  emtain  the  schools  or  departments 
of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  theology ;  and  some  that  are 
eaUed  univeruties  eontain  only  those  of  arts,  law,  and  medi- 
tsat.  Some  of  these  collies  are  more  limited  as  to  the  ob- 
(eets  instruction,  but  stUl  conftr  de^;rees.  If  we  look  to 
the  orwin  of  oidleges  and  their  connexion  with  univenities, 
it  will  he  evident  uiat  the  indtocriminate  use  of  these  terms 
is  inoorrect,  and  tends  to  lead  to  confiiuiHi.  When  an  in- 
eorporatad  eoU^e^  such  as  the  CoU^  of  SwgeooM  in  Lon- 
don, is  empowa«d  to  confor  a  d^ree  or  title  iJter  examina- 
tiw*  of  canoidatea  in  a  sii^  dqartmen^  some  other  name 
wnild  he  am  appromiato.  Hw  word  Academia,  which  is 
tm  most  mod^  of  all  the  tcnns  applied  to  places  <^ 
higher  instruction,  has  been  most  usually  upliea  to  en- 
AnndeorBOcate  bodies  whksfa  have  lurthwolHoat  the  im- 


movement  of  some  particular  science  <x  some  particnlar 
iiranch  of  knowledge,  in  some  cases  with  the  powOT  to  eon> 
for  d^iees  in  such  partietdar  science,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
without  this  power.  Yet  the  terms  academia  and  univer- 
sity have  also  often  been  used,  and  now  are  used  indiscri- 
minately. (MeineiB^  vol.  iv^  On  IA«  Dijimtt  Noma  of 
High  £Moolr.) 

The  history  of  the  Bcotca  nnivarsitias'  ibowi  Ihtf  the 
tvms  cidl^  and  nniversi^  were,  both  at  the  time  of  Uie 
foundation  of  these  institutions  and  subsequently  also,  used 
with  little  discrimination ;  and  this  carelessness  in  the  a^ 
plicatiMi  of  the  terms  has  led  to  anomalies  in  their  consti- 
tution, and  no  little  diffiotdty  in  comprehending  the  history 
and  actual  constitution  of  these  bodies.  (See  the  Report^ 
the  Royal  Commithonqf  Inquiry  into  tht  State  <^the  Scotch 
UmeertittM,  printed  1831 ;  and  Maiden's  Origin  qf  Uni- 
vergiHtt,  London,  1839.) 

In  France,  the  term  college  signifies  a  school,  though 
the  constitutUm  of  a  French  college  is  very  different  from 
that  of  our  grammar-schools.  It  comes  nearest,  pethi^ 
:  to  a  German  gymnasium.  Oftheseeoll^M  there  are  about 
320,  every  la^  town  having  ooe  ^  them.  Thev  are  main- 
tained by  the  towns,  their  heads  and  prtrfbssors  being  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  communes.  They  are  all  under 
the  supwintendence  of  the  Univeidty  of  France.  There 
are  also  about  fi>r^  nqral  ec^eges,  in  which  the  directors 
iadmim*tnUeur»)  and  professors  are  paid  by  the  state.  The 
College  Rt^al  of  France,  founded  by  Francis  I.,  has  above 
twenty  professtm,  who  lecture  on  the  various  aeienees  and 
the  oriental  languages.  (See/otinBa2</JSAi0aMofl;No.in. 
'  On  the  State  of  Education  in  France.*) 

COLLIER,  JEREMY,  was  bem  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1690,  at  Stow  Qui  in  Cambridgeshire.  He  was 
educated  nnder  hiBflither,whowo  nraster  of  the  free-school 
of  Ipswich.  In  1669  he  was  admUted  (rfCaiw  College, 
Cambridge  and  in  1676  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  re- 
aided  some  time  as  chaplain  with  the  conntess  dowager  of 
Dorset,  and  then  received  the  small  rectory  of  Ampton,  in 
Suffolk.  In]  1685  he  resigned  this  living  and  came  to 
London,  when  he  was  soon  appointed  lecturer  tit  Gray's 
Inn.  At  the  revolutam  of  1688  he  put  hhnsrif  in  op- 
position to  the  government  and  the  church  as  established 
under  William  UI.,  and  engaged  in  a  hot  controversy  with 
Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbmry.  One  of  his  publi- 
cations, *  The  Desertion  Discussed,  in  aLetter  to  a  Country 
Gentleman,'  (4to.  1688)  gave  great  offbnee  to  the  new  go- 
vernment, and  Collier  was  sent  a  close  prisoner  to  Nei^tcv 
where  he  remained  some  months,  and  whence  he]  was,  at 
last,  disehamd  without  ever  being  brought  to  trial.  This 
perseention  aid  not  cool  hk  seal :  doling  the  four  following 
years  he  pnhliahed  a  mmher  of  worits,  whicdi  wen  aU  of  a 
potitiaal  and  oontrovonU  nature.  Towards  the  end  of 
1692  Collier,  with  Nowton,  who  was  also  anon^uiiag  cler- 
gyman, was  arreted  at  a  solitary  place  on  the  Kentidi 
coast,  whither  he  was  supposed  to  have  gone  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  with  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Staart 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  After  a  shrat  examination 
before  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  secretary  of  state,  be  was 
oommitted  to  the  Gate-house.  There  was  no  evidence 
against  him ;  but  in  consequence  of  bis  questioning  the  1^- 
li^  of  the  courts,  and  refusing  bail,  he  suffered  a  short  im- 
prisonment in  the  King's  Bench. 

In  the  course  of  1692  and  1693  he  published  six  more 
works,  all  hostile  to  ffovemment  In  1696  he  was  prose- 
cuted for  giviI^$  chan£  abacdution  to  Sir  John  Friend  and 
Sir  William  Perkins^  who  wen  eonvioted  of  bdng  aceeme- 
riea  in  the  pkit  to  —"7^**1-  King  William.  CoUier  ab- 
sconded and  was  outlawed.  The  outlawry  wm  never  re- 
voked, but  the  enei^etic  divine,  after  the  first  rigour  was 
abated,  seems  to  have  eared  little  for  it  He  lived  in  Lon- 
don or  its  Buborba  till  his  dei^  supporting  himsdf  Iqr  his 
literary  labours.  In  the  course  of  the  very  year  in  which 
he  was  outlawed  he  put  forth  five  political  works.  Ihe  next 
year  he  published  the  1st  volume  of  his  '  Essaya  upon  seve- 
ral Moral  Subjects.'  adding  a  2nd  vt4.  in  1705,  and  a  3rd 
in  1709.  These  essays  woe  much  admired  at  the  time. 
It  was,  however,  in  1698  that  he  produced  the  work  by 
which  he  is  now  best  known:  'A  Shtnt  Viewof  the  Immo 
raIi^andPnAuieneasoftheEi4^Bh  Sti^  togathw  w^ 
the  Sense  oi  Antiqui^  upon  tiua  ArgunmiV  t  vol*  ^ 
The  *  Short  View'  was  almost  as  severe  upon  theatres  and 
theatirical  writsn  as  Arnna'sfoiBm  *IUManpdfutix,*  imh 
hshed  about  65  yeaiifciaiteltM'tw^i^^ 
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grave  and  Vanbn^h,  in  which  uuidt  sheets  were  printed 
on  both  sides,  many  hard  names  exchanged,  and  in  which 
Collier,  to  whom  contest  wu  a  dB%ht,  is  thought  to  hare 
had  the  better  of  his  adveraaneB.  After  tlvae  otiier  d»- 
fencei  of  his  *  View,'  he'pubbshed,  in  1 703,  'Mr-CcJlier'tDis- 
•uaatre  ftom  tlu  Pl^lunue,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Petton  of 
Qjiuli^,  oecawnwd  m  tb»  late  ealunitjr  of  the  Tempest' 
TioB  kteiary  eombot  ustod  ten  whole  yean;  but  Oulier 
lived  to  aee  the  English  stage  beemne  much  more  decent 
than  it  had  been — an  improvement  to  which  he  had  doubt- 
leasly  oontiihuted. 

Between  the  years  1701  and  1721  he  translated  and  pub- 
lished Horeri's  great  'Historical  Diotionaiy.*  and  wrote 
and  published  *  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,' 
in  two  huge  folio  volumes.  The  'history  was  attacked  by 
Bi&hop  Bumat  and  others,  to  whom  Collier  replied  with  his 
usual  vigour.  He  was  the  author  of  a  few  other  religious 
and  oontroTersial  papers.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1726,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chureh^rard  of  ftt  Pancraa,  London. 

OOLUMATION,  LINE  OF,  the  line  of  sight  in  any 
astronomical  or  gaodeiioal  instnunent  [Cikclb.]  Where 
a  telescope  is  used,  this  name  is  eiven  to  the  line  joining 
the  centre  of  the  objeot^^laaa  and  the  intersection  of  Uie 
fine  wires  or  mderweha  m  its  fbcua,  this  beiiw  the  direc- 
tion of  any  ob)M)t  whieli  is  there  wen  biweted  oy  die  ob- 
server. 

OOIXIHATION,  ERROR  OF.  In  most  instruments 
the  line  of  ^ht  is  supposed  to  have  a  certain  relation  to 
other  parts.  Thus  in  a  transit  telescope  it  ought  to  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  horisontal  axis,  in  a  circle  or  quadrant  it 
should  be  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction  when  the 
readiiw  of  the  limb  is  0°  or  90°.  When  this  is  not  the 
ease,  the  difference  between  the  existing  and  reqnind  posi- 
tions is  called  the  error(t^cof/tma(«m,vhieh  must  be  care* 
fldlj  aaoortained,  and  beoonvetod  or  aUowed  tar,  or  elimi- 
nated in  the  mode  of  eondnctii^  tbo  observations.  This 
wOl  be  particularly  explained  as  each  instrument  comes 
under  oar  notice.  Many  readers  will  have  a  genwal 
notiou  of  the  error  of  ooUimstion  from  the  mode  in  which  a 
workman  tries  the  truth  of  his  square,  or  of  the  mason's 
level,  which  in^inciple  is  nearly  allied  to  the  methods  of 
astronomers.  When  the  telescope  was  originally  applied 
[o  astronomical  instnunenta,  the  mystery  of  ascertainin|f 
the  true  direetion  of  a  line  which  could  not  be  mechani- 
cally examined,  presented  considerable  difficulties  to  some 
observers.  Hevelius  of  Danzig  never  could  be  induced 
to  apply  telescopic  sights  to  his  sextants  or  quadrants,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  prejudice  much  of  im  labonr  of  his 
long  and  active  life  was  completely  wasted. 

COLUUATOR,  the  name  given  by  Outam  Katar  to 
his  eoutrivanee  &r  determining  the  error  or  eolHmation  in 
any  j^neipal  instrument;  without  the  reversal  ffiT  the  instru- 
ment itself.  This  reversal  troublesome  in  all  large  instru- 
ments, and  in  mural  circles  and  quadrants  is  linrbidden 
by  their  oonatmction.  We  shall  give  a  sketch  of  Cap- 
tain Kater*s  oollimattHs  and  those  antecedent  to  hu 
invention,  and  a  drawing  and  deseripticm  ai  a  level  col- 
limator, which  on  the  whole  we  think  best  suited  fer 
common  use.  Where  the  adjustments,  &c^  mentioned 
are  not  described,  the  reader  will  find  tiiem  in  the  article 

CiRCLB. 

On  referring  to  the  description  of  each  instrument,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  determination  of  the  error  of  colli- 
mation  requires— 1.  a  weU-deflned  object,  of  which  the 
direetioarBnumisnnohannd;  8.  a  remrsal  of  the  instru- 
ment, similar  to  that  of  uw  mason's  level ;  3.  fer  angular 
insmmunts,  a  power  of  detwmining  the  relation  of  ihe  di< 
reetion  of  that  olgect  to  a  vertical  line.  Now  a  near  object 
Cannot  be  seen  on  the  wires  of  a  telesoope  when  they  are  in 
the  focus  of  the  object-fflaas,  and  a  distant  object  is  very 
seldnn  sufficiently  stea^  o*  shari^y  defined.  This  want 
may  be  supplied  by  a  second  telescope,  having  its  axis 
paralld  to  the  axis  al  the  telescope  under  examination  and 
nearly  in  the  same  right  line,  which  has  cross  wires  in  its 
focus ;  the  otneet-gluses  beiu^  towards  each  other.  As 
parallel  rays  felling  on  an  object-glass  converge  to  the 
fijcus,  so  rays  diverpng  ftom  the  fecus  become  i»arallel 
aftor  refraction  at  the  ohjeet^laaB.  and  emsnge  as  if  fbuy 
came  from  a  reel  ofajeeC  it  an  mfeiite  distame ;  hence  iha 
cross  wires  in  tiie  smidaiiMitarr  ot  eoUimatinK  tdescope 
will  be  seen  distiiiBllf  in  temveteoftiiefiBeiuning 
tbe  enwend  the  oaatnof  the  oljoeifluit  in  whatercr 


part  of  the  eylindsr  of  issuing  ra^  the  eye  may  be  plae^ 
Ckeat  care  is  requisite  in  equating  tlie  wires  of  the  eolli- 
mating  telescope  exa^ly  to  focus,  especially  if  a  short 
scope  be  used ;  but  the  axes  of  the  two  telMOopee  need  only 
be  i^pproximatdiy  in  a  right  line. 

In  luny  of  the  private  obsemtoiies  in  England,  a  metal 
plate  with  sharp  Imea  or  dots  eugrawl  upon  it,  is  firmly 
secnred  to  an  outside  stone  and  vwwed  through  a  lens  fixed 
in  the  wall  of  the  observatory,  the  distanee  between  the  lens 
and  the  mark  being  equal  to  the  fecal  distance  of  the  Uns. 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  mark  may  be  used  fer  determining 
the  error  of  collimation  in  altitude  of  a  reversible  oir^ 
and  in  all  cases  whrae  merely  a  distinct  and  distant  object 
is  required.  If  the  poaitioa  of  the  mark  be  pnmanent,  and 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  be  considerable,  this  may  be 
advantageou^y  used  as  a  nrnritkan  morA  [Tunsit]  ;  but 
then  the  lens  should  have  a  separate  support  within  the  ob- 
servatory, end  the  position  of  Uie  mark  snould  be  jealously 
wntohedand  verified.  Dr.  Rittenbouse  ferst  made  use  of 
this  substitute  tor  a  distant  mark  (American  J^UotopMcal 
TVmtaetioiu,  voL  ii.  p.  181);  and  we  believe  Dr.  Mas- 
kelyne  at  om  time  used  an  uantation  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple, viz.,  a  cap  with  a  tons  of  ujof^  fiiens,  dipping  over 
the  object  end  of  his  teansit  telesocq^  to  view  the  south 
m»idian  mark  at  Greenwich,  which  was  too  near  die  ab> 
servatory  to  be  seen  distincfly. 

The  collimating  telescope  and  its  cross  wires  are  thus 
made  to  supjdy  the  want  of  a  distinct,  distant,  and  immov- 
able object.  In  the  AMtronomUche  NanAriehten,  Ko.  43, 
Profewn*  Gauss,  after  enunciating  the  optical  property 
above  mentioned,  used  it  fer  measurii^  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  wires  of  a  transit  telescope  by  a  tbeodolet,  which 
viewed  them  through  the  obiect^lass  of  the  transit.  In 
No.  6 1  of  the  same  work,  Pnoessor  Bessel  applied  the  same 
principle  to  a  still  mom  important  purpose,  that  of  deter- 
mining the  horizmtal  flexure  of  the  telescope  of  his  mori- 
dian  melia.  Altar  takii^  out  the  otgect-glaas  and  eye-niece 
of  ihu  inetmment  (or  the  instrument  might  have  oeen 
raised  out  of  the  way),  he  placed  two  couimating  tele- 
scopes, one  to  the  nmih  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the 
circle,  looking  into  eaeh  othor.and  neariy  in  the  horizontal 
line  which  passed  through  the  centre  of  his  instrument. 
llMse  he  adjusted  to  have  thw  cross  wires  apparently  upon 
each  other,  when  the  two  object-glasses  and  the  two  crosses 
are  evidently  all  in  the  same  right  line.  The  object-glass 
and  eye-piece  were  then  replaoed  m  the  circle  telescope,  and 
the  angle  between  the  two  crosses  of  the  eollimator  mea- 
sured, which  would  have  been  exactly  1 80**,  without  flexure ; 
henoB  the  differenoe  ftom  180°  was  the  double  horizontal 
flexure  of  tibe  circle  tolesoope.  Bessel  farther  remarks, 
that  a  vertical  telescope  taming  freelr  round  in  its  eoUars, 
and  having  a  enss  lew  attaohed,  ini^t  he  used  fer  deter- 
mining the  true  smith  pc^t  of  any  instmmant;  viAout  re- 
vendi^  the  latter.  TniB  date  of  this  puUioatiim  is  Jnly, 
18S4. 

Cqitain  Kater,  who  had  not  heard  of  either  of  these 
memoirs,  gave,  in  the  Philotoplaeal  Ihmsactions,  1625, 
p.  147,  a  description  and  figure  of  a  horizontal  Jtoattng 
collimator.  This  is  a  telescope  laid  horizontally  upon  a 
block  oicut  iron,  which  floats  in  a  vessel  filled  with  mer- 
cury. Hiis  collimator  was  deagned  fin-  determiniDg  the 
zenith  point  ot  mural  and  other  irreversible  circles.  The 
cross  m  the  collimating  telescope  is  observed  by  the 
oirele  telesoope  in  one  direetim,  suppose  to  the  north,  and 
the  divisions  read  oK  The  trough  of  niereurv  with  the 
coUinater  floating  in  it,  is  then  transported  to  the  south  of 
the  eirele,  the  eross  again  hiseeted,  sind  the  divisions  read 
off  as  before.  If  the  angle  which  the  line  of  sight  of  the 
eollirasting  telesoope  makes  with  the  horison  be  supposed 
to  be  unchanged  by  this  change  of  plac^  it  is  clear  that 
halfway  between  toe  means  of  the  two  sets  of  readinn  is 
the  reading  eorreqionding  to  the  vertical  position  or  the 
circle  telescope.  Again,  as  the  diflbrence  of  the  lUHrth  and 
south  mean  readings  would  eaual  180°,  if  the  collimating 
telesoope  yraee  truly  horizcaital,  half  the  excess  of  this  iif- 
fweiiee  above  180%  or  half  the  defect  ftom  180°,  will  be  the 
angle  which  the  collimating  telescope  makes  with  tbe  hori- 
zon. We  brieve  however  Uiat,  in  addition  to  the  trouble  of 
moving  sndi  an  apparatus,  the  psnnanenee  of  the  position 
of  the  eolliniating  telesoope  eowd  not  be  relied  npon  if  at 
aadistmbad. 

In themiwopMoB2  JVwisBefaow,  ISyp^i 
Kitst  pn^Qsed  a  very  mnebi^inpiMyA-fiBw' 
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itniment,  whiah  h»  eaUed  the  Dertual  floating  eoUimator. 
The  iroD  float  is  bae  a  ling  swiniming  in  an  annular 
trough,  and  the  t^ncope,  which  is  placed  vertioally,  has  a 
dear  view  throai^  the  eentre  of  the  float  and  traogh.  This 
collimator  nay  m  placed  helow  the  iMtniDMBt  to  be  ex- 
amined, when  tlw  oollimating  telescope  viU  have  its  olject- 
glass  uppermost,  or,  «s  is  most  usual,  above  the  instm- 
men^  vhen  the  eoUimating  teleBoope  loohs  dovnwaMs.  A 
smooth  rotatory  motion  upon  n^len  can  be  gnen  to  the  annu- 
lur  trough,  when  it  is  evident  the  line  of  sight  of  the  eoUi- 
mating telescope  will  either  be  and  continue  to  be  vertical 
(sup|>osing  the  position  of  the  float  to  be  permanent),  or  will 
describe  a  conical  suHbee  of  which  the  axis  is  vertical. 
Henoe  if  the  crow  be  bisected  in  two  opposite  positions  of 
the  colKmator  by  the  telescc^  of  a  circuisT  instrument,  the 
mean  c^thc  two  readii^  will  be  the  reading  of  the  zenith 
of  the  instrument 

It  will,  generally  speaking,  be  convenient  to  adjust  the 
axis  of  the  oollimatin^  telescope  tnily  vertical.  To  do  this, 
first  observe  the  position  of  the  cross  by  a  circle  or  transit 
telescope,  turn  the  collimator  half  round,  and  note  the  po- 
sttioii  a^;ain;  then,  by  j^acing  a  small  weight  upon  the 
floa^  hrmg  uie  erow  haff  way  betwven  the  two  tibserved  po- 
sitims.  iWn  the  collnnator  a  quarter  round  and  perform 
fhe  same  adjnstment  fbr  thu  and  its  reversed  situation. 
The  axis  of  the  eoUimating  telescope  is  now  trufy  TerticaL 
From  some  trials,  whidi  however  we  must  admit  were  not 
made  under  ftvourable  circumstances,  we  do  not  think  the 
vertical  floating  collimator  capable  of  giving  results  as  accu- 
rate as  may  be  obtained  by  other  means ;  but  it  ought  also 
to  be  stated  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opi- 
nion amcmg  practical  astronomers  upon  this  point 

In  the  aocompanyir^  figure  we  have  represented  a  more 
portable,  and  perhaps  a  more  accurate  instrument  toT  de- 
termining the  error  of  collimation,  and  also  the  position  of 
the  horison,  than  either  vi  thb  floatihg  oollimators. 

The  three  pBrt»tf  which  fliis  conimafOT  consists  have  been 
separated  from  each  other  fbr  easier  comprehension.  The 
telescope  OS  rests  with  its  ground  cyHndrical  collars,  a  a, 
bb,  m  the  rectangular  Y*s,  A.  B  of  the  stand.  These  col- 
lars should  betrufy  eylindricsl,  and,  if  possible,  exactly 
equal.  There  are  cross  wires  which  must  ftist  of  all  be 
plaoed  conectlv  in  the  focus  of  the  object-flass,  when  the 
screw  f  is  to  be  tightened.'  Tb  adjust  the  cross -wires, 
bring  the  intersection  of  (he  cross  to  bisect  any  distinct 
and  immowabla  objeet  (the  wirs  <rf'  another  telescope, 


fbr  instance),  turn  the  telescope  half  round  iq  its  Y'^  and 
then,  by  releasing  we  ef  the  four  adjustii^  screws,  (the 
heads  of  which  are  seen  near  &A)  uid  screwing  up  its 
antagonist  bring  the  crow  haff  wayXiaak  to  ooincidencs, 
and  complete  the  coincidence  by  screwing  S.  When  this 
has  been  done  siUisihMorily,  t/^xuA  the  cross  ia  the  tsans- 
vana  direetioa  hg  the  etbsr  two  sonwsr  and  it  will  tfaan  be 
ftiand  that  the  telMcopa  can  bt  tamed  rmmd  witboiU  any 
apparent  ebmn  of  |»laee  in  the  ezosBwnes,  that  is,  theliiw 
Mug^t  isin  toe  axu  4kf  the  caUors  or  parallel  to  the  axi& 
The  reflected  R,  which  is  merely  to  throw  the  light  oS  the 
skyor  a  lamp  upon  the  wines,  may  now  be  put  mi. 

The  collimator  being  thus  actjusted,  is  to  be  set  to  the 
north  or  south  of  the  circle  under  cxaminatiwr.  and  at  the 
same  height  as  the  centre  of  the  t|BlescQpe,when  the  axis 
of  the  eoLlars  is  to  be  made  horiiontal  by  the  zevwiible 


level  L  I,  and  the  foot  screw  S.  When  the  cross  of  the  col- 
limator is  bisected  by  the  wires  of  the  eirde  telescopy  the 
telescope  is  horizontal,  and  the  mean  reading  of  the  circle 
microscope  is  the  reading  of  thekcrizmtai  point,  which,  if 
the  circle  reads  oltitu^s,  should  he  9",  and  if  seaitb  div 
tances.  should  he  96".  The  diffsrenee  firom  these  vahies  is 
the  eiTOF  (tf  collimation.  By  setting  the  ooltimator  to  the 
other  side  of  the  inattvment  aiqr  oror  of  ftexura  may  be 
detected. 

We  have  said  that  the  cylindrical  eoHars  should  be  per- 
fectly ec^ual,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  them  so.  Hie  dif- 
ference ts  easily  ascertained  by  reversing  the  telescope  in 
its  Y's,  end  fbr  end,  and  again  applying  the  level.  Sup- 
pose the  level  to  have  shown  penbot  mrizontality  before 
reversing,  and  that  afterwards  the  reading  towards  O 
exceeds  that  towards  E,       m".   It  will  eanly  be  seen 

that  ^  must  alwayi  he  nAlneted  fron  the  indisatiions  of 

the  level  towards  O.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  if,  after  the 
above  correction  ia  made,  the  eb^eei  end  O  appears  too  high 
by  that  the  true  angle  with  the  verti«tl  is  90  n", 
or  that  the  reading  of  the  circle  should  show  i^  of  depres- 
sion. The  diffenrnt  cases  which  may  occur  present  no 
difficulty.  If  the  collars  are  truly  cylindrical  and  the  level 
a  delicate  one,  such  a  collimator  sliould  show  the  true  hori- 
zontal point  vrithin  1".  The  telescope  should  not  be  very 
small,  not  less  than  12  inehet. 

It  would  Boarc^  be  just  not  to  notice  under  this  head 
an  instrument  by  Roemer»  which  has  as  mack  merit,  as  an 
invention,  as anyof  thesewfaichwe  hevedeseribed.  Itcon- 
aists  of  two  equal  tenses  fixed  in  a  tube  at  a  distance  some- 
what exceeding  their  focal  length,  with  a  s^tem  of  wires  in 
the  focus  of  each,  between  the  glaases.  By  sfffiyii^  the 
proper  eye-piece  a^  each  end,  the  near  wires,  and  conse- 
quently objects  through  the  most  distant  object  glass,  are 
made  visible.  The  two  ol:>|ec^glasses  and  the  crosses  of 
the  wires  being  all  adjusted  m  the  same  straight  line,  it  is 
evident  that  en  looking  in  at  each  end  of  the  tub^  objects 
180°  apart  will  be  seen  on  the  crosses.  Roemer  caUed  this 
tube  taan^hiopiron,  ot  recivroealteletoape,  and  used  it  for 
the  transit  a^ustment  in  collimation  of  bis  rota  maridiam. 
(HorKobow,  Baii*  AMtronamia,  p.  97.) 

For  flirtber  details,  see  Pearson's  PraetiaU  Attnmanyt 
vd.  iu.  p.  446,  tdate  xzi 

COLUN,  kS^JN,  or  NEU-KOIIN,  a  town  m  the  Bo 
hemian  circle  of  Kaurzim,  mtuated  on  the  Elbe.  It  lies  in 
49"  59'  N.  lat.  16°  10'  E.  loDg.,  and  contains  420  houses 
and  about  dSOQ  inhalHtants,  among  whom  axe  numbers  of 
Jews.  Large  quantities  of  garnets,  topases,  and  cornelians 
aie  found  in  the  vicinity,and  polished  here.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, between  the  cutle  of  Chotaemits  and  the  vill^e 
of  Planian,  general  Daun,  the  commander  of  the  Austrian 
army,  gained  the  iamous  victory  over  Fiedotiek  the  (beat 
on  the  ISthof  Junev  1757. 

Collin  oontains  a  haupt-schule,  or  grammar  school,  and  a 
manufaotoiy  of  potash  and  osie  of  cottons;  a  monastery  of 
Cfq>uchiBS,  a  chuidi  and  a  town-hall,  both  in  the  Gothic 
styles  and  a  castle  with  grounds  and  a  botanieal  nrden 
attadwd  to  it  The  town  is  well  huil^  surrounded  \n 
w&U%  and  finely  placed  ppoi^  au  eUwated  rock*  beneath 
which  the  Elbe  has  a  considerable  fall. 

COLUNGWOOD,  CUTHBERT,  ADHXRAL  LORD, 
was  bom  <n  the  36th  of  September,  1 760,  at  Newcastle- 
iqmu'^nfc  At  age  of  eleven  he  was  seat  to  sea, 
as  a  mid^pman,  under  the  care  gf  Captain,  afterwords 
Admiral  Biathwaitet  who  was  the  sou  of  hu  mother's  uster, 
and  who  seems  to  have  taken  extraordinary  pains  in 
giving  him  nautical  knowledge.  After  serving  some  years 
with  tUe  relation,  he  sailed  with  Admiral  Hod  dam.  In 
1774,  during  the  American  war,  he  went  to  Boston  with 
Admiral  Graves,  and.  in  1776,  was  made  a  lieutenant  by 
him,  OD  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  when  Col- 
hi^ood,  with  a  party  of  seamen,  supplied  the  British 
vmy  what  it  teqaire^  In  1776  be  took  the  command 
of  the  Hornet  sloops  and  soon  after  met,  at  Jamaica,  with 
his  &vourite  compaiuon  Hoialio  Nelson,  who  was  then 
lieutenant  of  the  LowesU^.  Collingwood  says,  in  one  of 
his  iotemsting  letters  :  '  We  had  been  long  before  in  habits 
of  great  friendship,  and  it  happened  hen,  that  as  Admiral 
Sir  P.  Parker,  the  Commaader-in-Cbie^  was  the  friend  of 
both,  whenever  Nelson  got  a  step  in  rank,  I  succeeded 
Inm:  first  in  tU 

ship  I  was  made  commander  In  '\  778,  ano^iplarimrds  in 
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tile  BSndrinbroki^  ft  fiB-gnu  ftigate,  iriiicli  imde  us  both 
pOflt-eaptainB.' 

Altboogh  Nfllmi,  who  mn  n  <founger  mui,  kept 
ft  nmon  ft-hesd  of  ■liim,  tnd  came  m  far  at  rniuh 
•hste  «f  Ame  or  populuity,  CoUu^wood  nevtt  iMd  a 
feetiag  of  jealouqr  towards  his  MeM,  wKdm  ments  he 
wuslwm  the  Knt  to  ettot  and  wfaom  holoivodtotlwlaat 
hour  of  his  lift.  Nelson,  on  his  nmU  saadM  to  hsm  had  a 
greatw  a0Miaii  Ibr  Odltefwood  thait  <br  aa^-otimr  oflfeer 
in  the  service. 

In  1780  Nelson  was  sent,  in  the  Hinohinbroke^  to  the 
Spanish  Main,  with  orders  to  pass  into  the  South  Sea,  hya 
RBTigation  of  boats  aloi^  the  rivw  San  Juan,  and  the 
lakes  Nicaragua  and  Leon — a  physical  impoesibOity  which 
no  skfll  or  perserenmce  couW  surmount.  Nelson  eaueht 
the  disease  of  the  climate,  and  his  life  was  with  difSemW 
saved  by  sending  him  Iwme  to  England.  CoUingwood, 
who  succeeded  hua  at  the  San  Juan  river,  had  many  at- 
tacks :  his  hai^  constitution  resisted  them  all,  and  ha  sup- 
vived  flie  mum  of  his  ship's  company,  havmg  buried  in  ftmi 
monHu  180  of  the  800  men  who  eompoaednt  Other  lUpa 
niflbred  in  the  same  proportion.  In  Angost,  1781,0^inf- 
wood  was  wrecked  in  the  middle  of  a  dreadful  night  in  the 
Pelican,  a  small  fr^te  Wfaiiih  he  then  commanded,  on  the 
rocks  of  the,MoTant-keys  in  the  West  Indies,  and  saved  his 
own  and  his' crew's  lives  with  great  difficulty.  His  next  ap- 
pointment WEts  to  the  Sampson  64.  In  1783  he  went  to  toe 
West  Indies  in  the  Mediator,  andremuned  witii  his  friend 
Nelson  on  that  station  till  the  end  of  1 786.  He  then  re- 
turned, after  23  years'  nninfcemipted  service,  to  Northum- 
berland, 'making,'  as  he  says,  'my  actfuaintanee  witt  nj 
own  family,  to  whom  I  haa  hitherto  been,  as  it  were,  a 
stranger.'  In  1790  he  again  went  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
a  quarrel  with  E|pain  being  anUcablT  arranged  he  soon  re- 
turned, and  seeing,  as  he  savs,  no  fiother  hope  of  emplor- 
mentatsea,  he  *webt  into  utenorUtandwaamBtried.  u 
1793  die  war  with  tbs  French  Repobhe  caOed  him  away 
Amn  his  wife  and  two  infent  daughtets,  whom  he  most  ten- 
derly loved,  though  he  was  never  after  permitted  to  have 
much  of  Aeir  soaety.  As  cwtain  of  the  Batflevr  he  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  m  Lord  Howe's  victory  of  tiie  1st  of 
June,  1794.  In  1797  he  commanded,  with  his  usual  bravery 
and  almost  unrivalled  nantieal  skill,  the  Excellent  74,  in 
Jarri^s  victory  of  the  14th  of  February,  oiTOspe  St.  Vin- 
cent In  1799  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
The  peace  of  Amiens,  for  which  he  had  long  prayed,  re- 
stored him  to  his  wife  and  children  for  a  few  months  in 
1802,  hut  the  renewed  war  called  him  to  sea  in  the  Spring 
of  1803,  and  he  never  more  retnmed  to  his  happy  hotne. 
This  constant  servtee  made  him  firequcntljr  lament  that  he 
was  hardly  known  to  his  own  efaildran ;  and  the  anxieties 
and  wear  and  tear  of  it  shortened  his  valuable  lUb.  Passing 
over  many  less  brilliant  but  still  wy  important  services, 
Collingwood  was  second  in  command  In  tne  battle  of  Tra- 
felgar,  fbng^t  on  the  2Ut  of  October,  1805.  His  ship,  the 
Royal  Soverrign,  was  the  first  to  attack  and  break  the  ene- 
mies* line,  and,  upon  Nelson's  death,  OoUingwood  finished 
the  victory  and  continued  in  command  of  the  fleet  He  was 
now  raised  to  the  peerage.  After  a  long  and  most  weary- 
ing blockade  of  Cadiz,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  adjacent 
coasts,  during  which,  for  nearly  three  years,  he  hardly  erer 
aet  Iboton  ahoret  and  showed  ad(»Tee  of  patience  ana  con- 
duct never  surpa^d,  he  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean, 
where  his  position  involved  him  in  difficult  ]political  trans- 
actions, which  he  general^  numaged  with  abili^.  The  let- 
ters to  fbre^  princes  and  ministers,  the  despatehetof  this 
sailer  who  lud  been  at  saaftom  his  childhood,  are  admiiahle 
even  in  point  of  s^le.  Completely  worn  out  in  body,  but 
with  a  spirit  intent  on  his  duties  to  the  last,  Collingwood  died 
at  sea  on  board  the  Ville  dc  Paris,  near  Port  Mat  ion,  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  March,  1810.  In  command  he  was 
firm  but  mild — most  considerate  of  (he  comfert  and  health 
of  his  men,  averse  to  flogging  and  all  violent  and  brutal 
exercises  of  authcnity ;  the  sailors  called  Mm  their  fether. 
As  a  scientific  seaman  and  naval' tactician  he  had  fyw,  if  any 
equals,  and  in  action  his  judgment  was  as  cool  as  his  cou- 
rage was  warm.  His  mind  was  enlightened  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree,  cdnsidering  the  circumstances  of  his  life ;  he 
was  liberal  and  kind-hearted,  and  all  his  priyate  virtues 
were  of  the  most  amiable  sort  His  letters  to  Ids  wife  on 
tlw  education  of  his  daughters  are  ftdl  of  good  sense  and 
IMing.  iA  SeUeHmfnm  tkt  PvMic  mnS  Private  Com- 
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OOLUNS,  JOHN,  the  aoD  of  ft  noiieBiiibniust  delgy- 
man.  was  horn  at  Wood  Eaton,  in  OxftEdshiMh  Maish  ^ 
1684.  HemaatflrstafftBstioedtoftbooksaltefttOxfeid, 
but  wmt  dbfoad  daring  the  anil  war,  and  semd  On  V«- 
netiam  at  sea  against  the  Turks.  Aflcr  the  reatuationhft 
was  made  aooonntant  to  the  excise  office,  whioh  office  waa 
abtdished  hefbce  1670.  From  tint  time  hie  snnpmted  hjnk>- 
8^  mostly  by  his  skill  in  ftecounts.  He  died  in  London 
November  10,  1683. 

GoUlns  was  an  early  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
oonbibuted  some  feir  papers  to  its  transaoCkn&  (Numbers 
30,  46,  69,  U9.)  He  aim  wrote  severml  rtementuy  worlo, 
whioh  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  mentim.  His  claims  to 
psmsmbranee  axe  the  intimate  communication  inwUch  hJs 
attainments  phuwd  him  with  all  men  of  si»eac«  at  home 
and  abroad,  frott.  Newton  dowmrards.  The  influMiee  tii 
his  request  and  reoommendatioQ  produced  (as  is  asserted) 
BaRowi*!  Laotttres,  his  Atchlmedee  and  ApoUonius, 
Br8nker*B  Traiulati<Hi  «f  Rhonii^  Kflraey's  Algebra, 
and  Wallifl's  History  of  Algebra.  The  esteem  in  whidi 
CDllins,  a  poor  accountant,  was  held  by  men  so  mu<di  above 
him  in  external  pontion,  as  Newton,  Bairow,  Wallis,  See., 
is  honoand>le  to  all  parties.  The  prindlpid  result  however 
ot  their  epistolary  intercourse  is  the  work  on  the  invention 
of  fluxions,  published  in  1712,  under  the  title  of  *  Oommer- 
cium  Epistolieum,'  Sec,  whicli  will  be  noticed  in  a  separate 
artide.  [GontSRCicrH  EpisTOticuK.]  (See  ^  ftogr. 
Diet.,  whidi  cites  Bird);  Hitt.  Roy.  Soe.;  and  Wood, 
fbtU  0am) 

COLLINS,  ANTHONY,  wn  horn  in  1676  at  Heston, 
near  Honnslow,  in  Middlesex.  His  fetber,  Henry  Collins, 
Esq.,  was  an  independent  gendeman,  witii  an  income  of 
IBOw.  a  year.  After  the  nsnid  preparatory  stupes  at  Eton, 
he  went  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  had  fbr  his 
tutor  Francis  Hare,  afterwards  bishop  of  Qiichester.  He 
then  became  a  student  of  the  Temple,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Child,  lord  mayor  of  London. 
During  1 70S  and  1704  he  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  Locke,  who  appears  to  have  cherished  a  most  on- 
thuaiastic  friendship  for  him.  Twmty-flve  letters  of 
Locke  to  CiollinB  are  preserved  in  the  '  Collection  of 
Keces  by  Locke,  not  containerl  in  hu  works,*  published  by 
Des  MaijEeanx,  8vo.,  1720.  In  one  of  these,  dated  October 
29,  1703,  Locke  says  to  his  friend,  '  Your  complaining  of  a 
great  many  defects  is  the  highest  recommendation  I  could 
desire  to  make  me  love  and  esteem  you,  and  desue  your 
iHeudship;  and  if  I  were  setting  out  in  the  world,  I  should 
think  it  my  greatest  happiness  to  have  iueh-a  companion 
as  yon,  who  have  a  true  rdish  of  truth— "would  in  earnest 
seek  it  witii  me — ft-om  whom  I  might  receive  it  undisguised, 
and  to  whom  I  might  freely  communicate  what  I  thought 
true.  Believe  it,  my  good  friend,  to  love  truUi  ibr  trutn's 
sake  is  the  principal  part  of  human  periection  in  this  world, 
and  the  source  of  aQ  other  virtues :  and  if  I  mistake  not, 
y^  have  as  much  of  it  as  ever  I  met  with  in  any  body. 
What  then  is  there  wanting  to  make  you  a  friend  fer  any 
one  to  be  proud  otl*  In  one  dated  (jates,  September  1 1, 
1704,  he  says,  'Your  soul  is  enriched  with  the  most  va- 
luable qualities  of  human  nature,  truth  and  friendship: 
what  a  treasure  have  I  then  in  such  a  fHend  with  whom  I 
can  convene,  and  be  enlightened  about  the  highest  specu- 
lations.' In  one  dated  the  1st  of  the  following  October  he 
says,  *  My  infirmities  prevail  so  fest  upon  me,  that  unless 
you  make  haste  hither  I  may  lose  the  satisfkction  of  ever 
seeing  again  a  man  that  I  vSdue  in  the  first  rank  of  those  I 
leave  be£ind  me.*  In  a.remarkable  letter,  datedAugustSS. 
1704,  and  addressed  *  For  An&ony  Collin^  Esq.,  to  be  de- 
livered after  my  decease,'  Locke,  after  speaking  of  having 
left  property  to  CoUins,  and  the  guardianship  of  a  young 
friend,  concludes  with  '  May  you  live  long  and  happy — I 
know  you  loved  me  living,  and  will  preserve  my  memory 
now  I  am  dead.  Adieu,  I  leave  my  best  wishes  with  you.' 
In  1707  C!ullins  published  sn  essay  concerning  human  rea- 
son as  supporting  human  testimony.  It  was  replied  to  by 
Bishop  Gastrell.  The  same  year  he  entered  into  a  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Samuel  Claru,  in  support  of  Dr.  Dodwell's 
book  against  the  natural  immortali^  of  the  human  soui. 
Five  successive  rf^oinders  were  alunted.  {QeneralDict^ 
to,..  .7,6 ;  „d         Bn„       .7W  h^l^fg* 
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«nft  in  ptcMon,  or  datoatim  «f  tbe  hand  of  i&Mtiiis 
•act  ooatoniiig  tlUs  oUdm  (tha  dmrch  faath  pomr  to  do- 
ftree  rites  and  eamniHuei,  and  andiority  in  oontrorcnies  of 
•aith)  in  the  30th  article.*  It  pamd  through  three  editions 
in  the  same  year,  and  occasioaed  a  vary  general  and  anxious 
inquiry.  Numerous  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  books  discussed 
the  question.  Two  works  espeoiaUy  were  written  against  it 
with  gnat  labour,  and  were  supplied  with  hints  and  mate* 
rids  from  all  quarters  of  the  church :  one,  entitled  '  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Church  of  England  from  Fraud  and  Forgery, 
by  a  Priest,'  8to^  1710 ;  the  other,  a  long-delayed  ana  ela- 
borate essay  on  the  Iliirt^-mne  Articles,  by  Dr.  Bennet,  8vo. 
To  these  Collins  replied  in  his  historical  and  critical  essay 
on  the  Thuty-nine  Articles,  in  1724,  proving  (p.  277-278} 
that  the  clause  has  nuther  the  authcuritjr  of  the  omvooatiQn 
nor  of  Uie  parliament  Collins's  next  work  was  mtitled  *  A 
Vindie^en  of  the  Divine  AttaributM,*  being  remarks  on  a 
sermon  of  dw  archbishop  of  Dublin,  which  anerted  the 
consistency  of  divine  ftnknowUdge  and  predestination 
with  human  ft«e-will.  He  went  in  1711  to  Holland,  where 
he  formed  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Le  Clerc,  and  other 
leading  characters  among  the  learned  of  that  country.  On 
returmng  to  Snsiand  he  published,  in  1713,  his  *  Discourse 
on  Fnwuinkin^  which  excited  much  animadversion  among 
the  cle^.  The  most  important  of  the  replies  which  ap- 
peared was  that  by  Dr.  Bentley,  entitled  '  Remarks  on  the 
Discourse  of  Freethiukins  bv  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,' 
which  is  remarkable  as  a  cQsplay  of  learned  sajgaci^,  coarse 
wit,  and  the  most  intemperate  abuse.  The  oI^Mt  <n  Collins 
is  to  show  ibMXt  in  all  ages,  the  meet  inteUeatnal  and  vir- 
tuous ram  have  hem  freethinkm ;  that  1%  followers  of 
philoaopliieal  reasoning  in  disregard  of  established  t^iniona. 
There  are  several  Frendi  editions  of  this  work.  It  was  le- 

Srinted  at  the  Hague,  with  snne  additions  and  corrections 
erived  from  Bentiey's  Remarks.  On  the  continent  it  was 
answered  by  Crousaz,  and  several  others.  The  '  Cle^- 
man's  Thanks  to  Phileleutherus,'  1713,  is  by  Bishop  Hare. 
Collins,  on  returning  from  a  second  residence  in  Holland, 
was  made  justice  of  the  peaee  and  deputy-lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Essex,  offices  which  he  had  previously  held 
in  Middlesex.  In  1715  he  published  his  'Philosophical 
Inquiry  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,'  which  was  re- 
printed in  1 7 1 7  in  8vo.,  with  corrections.  It  was  translated 
mto  French,  and  is  printed  in  the  '  Reoueil  de  Pieces  sur 
la  niiloaophie^'  ficc,  ny  Des  Maiieanz,  2  vols.  ISme.,  1724. 
Dr.  Samuel  Qarko  replied  to  the  noeeiasnan  doctrine  of 
Collins,  chiefly  by  insisting  cm  its  in«cpediency,  oonndered 
as  destructive  of  moral  responsibili^. 

In  1718  Collins  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  coun^  at 
Essex,  an  office  which  ne  performed  with  great  fidelity. 
He  married,  in  1724.  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Walter  Wroltesley,  BarL  In  the  same  year  1»  published 
bis  *  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Reiigian,'  in 
which  his  object  is  to  show  that  Christianity  is  founded 
and  depend^t  on  Judaism ;  that  the  New  Testament  is 
based  upon  tiie  Old.  as  the  canon  of  Qiriatians ;  that  the 
^Kwtles  and  writers  of  the  former  establish  and  prove  their 
propositions  from  the  latter ;  and  that  none  of  the  passages 
they  adduce  ate  literally,  but  merely  tntioally,  and  allego- 
ricdly  applicable,  by  the  assumption  ofa  dnule  eonstnw 
tion.  This  work  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  i^uToh, 
and  dre)r  fbrth  a  great  number  of  replies  from  some  «f  the 
most  eminent  divines.  In  the  final  answer  of  Collins, 
Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy,'  1726,  he  enumerates  flve- 
and-thirfy  repUes  which  appeared  daring  the  two  first  years 
after  its  publication.  The  artAil  way  in  which  Collins 
availed  himself  of  the  theory  of  Whiston  respecting  the 
corruption  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  so  provoked  that 
divine,  Uiat  he  petitioned  Lord  Chancellor  King,  though 
without  success,  to  remove  Mr.  Collins  frtnn  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  In  I727Collins,  in  a  bug  letter,  replied  to 
eight  sermons  of  Dr.  Refers  on  the  necessi^  of  revelation 
and  the  truth  of  ChristianiQr.  He  died  in  December,  1729, 
at  his  honse  in  Harle^  Square,  London,  in  oonsequenee  of 
being  long  afRicted  with  ue  atone.  In  his  last  moments  he 
said,  *  I  have  always  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 


 religion 

and  to  love  man.'  He  was  interred  in  Oxfbrd  Chapel.  Lon- 
don. The  long  and  el^wt  Latin  epitaph  on  his  mwumeat 
ther^  is  inserted  in  the 'General Diet*  and  inthe'Biog; 


Brit*  All  partiai  agree  that  the  mwal  and  aoeial  oha- 
raoter  of  Collins  was  remarkably  amiable.  Temperano* 
and  henevolenoe  wen  its  prominoit  points.  Hu  inte* 
gritjr,  eneigy,  and  impartiality  in  the  exercise  of  hia 
mag^terial  Ainctions  commanded  the  highest  respect,  and 
by  all  his  conduct  and  writings  he  ardenuy  endeavoorsd  to 
prmnote  the  cause  ef  civil  andreligious  liberty.  Colling 
a  writer,  is  remarkable  fi>r  the  grcHit  shrewdness  of  his  rea- 
soning ;  and  for  still  greater  subtility  in  masking  the  real 
drift  of  his  arguments  with  orthodox  professions.  His  library, 
which  was  of  great  extent  and  extrnudy  curious,  was  open 
to  all  men  ta  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated 
whatever  he  knew,  and  even  furnished  his  antagonista  with 
books  and  argumnts  to  refute  his  own  writinn.  A  cata- 
lagOB  <^  his  Dooks  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sykea  in 
1730.  {QantnU  Dietionarpt  Biog.  Brit.;  HoUia's  Mt- 
moin.)   

COLLINS,  WHJJAH,  the  son  of  a  hatter  at  ChieheKar, 
was  bom  Decanber2fl,  1720.  He  was  educated  atWin- 
chestv,  from  which  he  went  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford; 
but  in  about  half  a  year  he  removed  to  Magdalen,  on  being 
elected  a  dmy,  or  wuiolar,  of  that  body.  Soon  after  taking 
his  bachelor's  d^ree  he  quitted  the  university  abruptiy, 
about  1 74^  and  repaired  to  London  as  a  literary  adven- 
turer. He  won  the  cordial  rc^ud  of  Johnson,  then  a  needy 
labourer  in  the  some  vocation,  who.  in  his  '  Lives  of  the 
Poets.'  has  spoken  of  him  with  tenderness.  He  tells  us 
that '  his  appearance  was  decent  and  manly,  his  knowledge 
considerable,  his  riews  extensive,  his  conversation  el^ant, 
and  his  dispositioD  cheerfiiL  He  deaigned  many  works,  but 
his  great  mult  was  irresolutkm;  or  the  frequent  caUa  of 
inunMiliate  necessity  Inroke  his  scheme^  and  sumRed  him  to 
pursue  no  setUed  purpose.* 

His  Odes  wen  puUished,  on  his  own  aceonnt.  in  174b. 
They  wen  not  popular ;  and  it  is  said  that,  disai^mnted  at 
the  slowness  of  the  sale^  he  burnt  the  remaining  a^es  with 
his  own  hands.  .  He  was  relieved  from  his  embarrassments 
by  a  legacy  from  an  uncle  of  2000/. ;  but  worse  evils  than 
poverty  overclouded  the  rest  of  his  life :  be  sank  gradually 
mto  a  species  of  melancholy  and  intellecftul  lai^or.  to 
relieve  which,  he  resorted  to  intoxication.  *  Those  clouds 
which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellect  he  endea- 
voured to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed  into  Frimoe;  but 
found  himself  constrained  to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  ro- 
tnmed.  Ha  was  for  some  time  ronflned  in  a  house  ef 
luaatiei,  and  alterwarda  ntued  to  the  can  of  his  sister  at 
Quehestar.  where  death,  in  1746,  came  to  his  relief.' 
(XwM  Aafe.) 

Collins  is  inforior  to  no  Ens^ah  Ivrio  poet  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centun,  except  Gray.  His  Odes  to  *  Fear.*  and  the 
'  Passions.'  afford  the  best  specinums  of  his  genius ;  and  the 
well-known  '  Dirge  in  Gymbeline  *  is  admirable  in  a  softer 
style.  His  poetical  merits  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  rightiy  iq>> 
predate.  Bus.  Barbauld.  in  her  edition  of  his  works,  has 
given  a  more  fovourable  uidjuster  character  of  them.  *He 
will  be  acknowledged  to  possess  imagination,  sweetneas, 
bold  and  figurative  language.  His  numbers  dwell  upon 
the  ear,  and  easily  fix  themselves  in  the  menvMy.  His 
vein  of  sentiment  is  by  turns  tender  and  lof^,  always 
tinged  with  a  d^;ree  of  melancholy,  but  not  possesring  any 
daun  to  originality.  His  originality  euisista  m  his  manner, 
in  the  higuy  figurative  gain  in  iriuoh  be  ekMhea  abatoaet 
ideaa,  in  Ac  nlici^  of  his  expfeaskma,  ai^hia  skill  in  em- 
bodying ideal  creations.  As  it  was,  }»  did  not  enjoy  mndi 
of  the  public  fovour ;  but  posteri^  has  done  hmi  justioih 
and  asa^ed  him  an  honouimble  rank  among  thoae  of  our 
poets  who  are  more  distinguished  by  exoellenoe  than  hy  hulk. 

COLLISION  (con,  Indo.)  The  striking  against  each 
other  of  two  bodies  in  motion.  The  mathmnatical  laws  of 
ocdlision  are  usually  treated  under  the  word  Impact  in 
English  treatise^  and  under  the  head  ekoo  des  eorp$  in 
FrendL 

COLLURICINCLA.  [LaKU]kB.j 
COLLUmO.  IXuruox.} 

COLMAN,  GEORGE,  commonly  called  'the  Elder,* 
was  the  son  of  F^wooia  Colman,  Eaq^  British  residMit  at 
the  court  <^  the  Grand  Duke  vi  Tuacany,  by  aaaterof 
Anna-Maria  Pnlten^,  Countess  of  Bath.  He  was  horn  at 

Florence  about  1733,  and  was  educated  at  Westminstar. 
He  afterwards  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford^ 
and  fbrminjg  an  aoquaintanee  with  Mr.  Bound  Thwnton, 
published  m  ooEuunotion  with  tfaat-gentlemani  the  peraa* 
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dieal  piper  caned  <  The  Gonnoieseur.'  Fixing  on  the  law 
fer  a  profiBsaion,  be  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  duly 
called  to  the  bar.  In  1 760  he  produced  hia  fint  dramatic 
pieoe^  aititM  'Polly  Honercomb,*  at  Druiy  Lane  vith 
great  sttQaiM.  Thii  vu  fbllDved  in  1761  br  the  comedy 
of  'Tlw  Jealoui  Wift,*  and  in  1766  Inr  that  of  'Hm  CSan- 
deatjne  Marria^*  mittwi  in  oosjunotua  vlth  Mr.  Gankk. 
In  1767  he  united  irith  Heasn.  Harris,  Rutherford,  and 
Powell,  in  the  purdiase  of  Corent  Qarden  Theatre,  and 
became  the  acoi^  manager,  in  which  situation  he  con- 
tinued seven  years,  when  he  sold  his  share  to  Mi.  Leake. 
In  1777  he  purchased  the  little  theatre  in  Uie  Haymarket 
of  Mr.  Foote.  In  178j  Mr.  Colman  was  seized  with 
the  palsy,  and  four  years  aftenraxds  discovered  symp- 
toms of  an  alienation  of  mind,  which  gradually  increasing 
terminated  in  a  state  of  idiotiaia.  He  died  at  Paddington 
on  the  14th  of  August,  1794,  aged  aixW-two.  Mr.  Colman, 
besides  writing  and  adapting  upward  of  thir^  dramatic 
pieces,  waa  the  aathor  of  a  very  spirited  translation  in  bbnk 
verse  of  Terence,  a  tnmalalion  of  and  oommentary  tm 
Horaces  Art  of^Poetry.  and  sevmal  fiigj^ve  pieoes. 

CX>IMAN,  OSORGE,  'the  Yonnger,*  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  Ootober  31,  1762.  His  education  was 
commenced  at  Hr.  Fountain's  academy  in  Marylebone, 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Westminster,  and  after- 
wards entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  From  thence  he 
was  sent  by  his  Jhther  to  King's  Collie,  Old  Aberdeen, 
and  on  his  return  to  London  waa  entered  of  the  Temple ; 
but  following  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius  and  the  ex- 
ample  of  his  &ther,  he  soon  commented  writing  fbr  the 
stage.  During  the  illneas  of  Mr.  Colman,  Sen.,  he  directed 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  on  the  death  of  hia  fiither 
King  Greorge  UI.  kindly  transferred  the  patent  to  him. 
He  marriea  first  Miaa  Morris,  the  sister  of  the  present  pro> 
prietor  of  flu  Haymarket,  to  whom  he  add  his  interest  in 
the  theatre ;  and  secondly,  the  popular  actress  Mn.  Gibbs. 
Mr.  Colman,  Jnn.,  was  appointed  by  George  IV.  Exon  d 
the  Yeoman  Guud  (an  office  which  be  afterwards  by  per- 
mission disposed  of),  and  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, then  Lord  Chamberlain,  Bxaminer  of  Plays,  which 
situation  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Wednesday, 
October  26,  1636,  having  just  completed  his  seventy-fourui 
year.  Mr.  Colman  was  the  author  of  several  excellent 
plays  and  &rces:  amongst  the  most  popular  are  'John  Bull' 
(for  which  comedy  he  received  the  largest  sum  of  money 
peHiaps  ever  paid  fbr  any  drama),  'The  Poor  Gentleman,* 
'Heir  at  Law,  'Inkle  and  Yarico,*  '.Iron  Chest,*  'Moun- 
taineers,' '  Surren^r  of  Calais,*  'Ways  and  Means,'  'Re- 
view.' 'Blue  Beard.'  *X.  Y.Z.,*  and  'Love  Laughs  at 
Locksmiths.'  He  also  mote  the  wdl-known  comic  tales 
entitled  '  Awad  CMna,'  '  Poetical  VagariM,'  &&,  and  a 
variety  of  smaller  poems.  His  last  literary  wtvk  was  the 
publication  of  his  own  memoirs  np  to  the  tune  oi  Ida  en- 
tering on  the  management  of  the  Haymarket,  in  2  vcds., 
8vo. 

COLMAR,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  demrtment  of 
Haut  Rhin ;  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  river  Lauch,  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  HI,  and  also  on  a  branch  or  canal 
of  the  Fecht,  another  tributary  of  the  111 ;  234  miles  flrom 
Paris,  in  a  direct  line  E.  by  S.  or  E.S.E.,  or  290  mQes  by 
the  road  through  Chdlons,  Bar-le-due,  Nancy,  &c.  In 
48**  5'  N.  lat  and  7'  20'  E.  long. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  antiquaries  that  Colmar  waa 
built  of  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Argentiuuria,  or  Ai^nto- 
varia  ('Afr«>TotMifMa,  Ptolemy),  near  to  which  the  Emperor 
Gratian  defeated  Um  ADemanni  aji.  378 ;  bat  the  position 
of  Argentovaria  was  probably  nearor  the  Rhine,  between 
MarkoUheim  and  Artienheim.  (DAnville.)  This  town  was 
much  fitvonred  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  11.,  who  en- 
larged it  It  was  one  of  the  imperial  cities,  and  disputed 
with  Ensisheim  the  precedency  among  the  towns  of  the 
Upper  Alsace.  Having  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  trea^ 
of  Munater  in  1648,  the  king  of  France  ordered  the  fortifi- 
cations to  be  raxed  (a.d.  1673) :  Colmar  is  consequently  an 
open  town.  Under  the  old  government  of  France  tho  iiiha- 
bttants,  though  deprived  oftheir  antient  municipal  consti- 
tution, enjoyed  senral  privilwes;  and  the  Reformed,  who 
constitnle  tudf  thevopmation,  liad,  as  well  as  the  Catholics, 
the  free  exerdse  of  their  rehgion.  Ctdmar  was  formerly 
included  in  the  dioasiB  (tf  Porentnii. 

The  town  is  batntiflilly  situated  in  a  plain  near  the  foot 
of  the  Tosges.  It  is  a  handsome  place ;  the  streetsare  wa- 
tered by  small  atzaomi  from  the  Lauoh  and  the  canal  of  the 


Fecht  The  church  of  the  Dommioans  is  the  haadiomeat 
of  its  antient  buildings.  The  prisons  and  the  theatie  are 
also  w(»rtfay  of  notice.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  16S3 
to  15,131  »r  the  town,  or  15,442  fx  the  whide  commune 
They  mann&ctnre  winted  ealiooes,  tapes  and  ribands; 
there  is  a  powder-mill  near  the  dty.  ConsideraUe  trade  ii 
carried  on  in  the  agrieutturol  imduce  of  the  district,  wheat 
and  other  grain,  and  wine  of  good  quality.  The  town  is 
the  seat  m  a  Cour  Rouale^  or  supreme  court  of  justice 
There  is  a  college  or  high  school,  a  soci6t6  d*£mulatioa,and 
a  public  library,  one  of  the  richest  in  France,  oontaihun^ 
above  60,000  vdtimes.  The  revenue  of  the  town  is  consi- 
derable, .^nong  the  natives  of  Colmar  may  be  mentioned 
Martin  Schoco,  the  earliest  ensraver  in  mrtnl,  and  Rev- 
bel,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Bxeeutive  Diieetory  of 
France. 

The  arrondissementof  Colmar  contained,  in  1832, 169,589 
inhabitants:  it  occupies  the  northern  put  of  the  depart- 
meoX.  It  is  the  seat  ot  on  extensive  cotton  manuftctnie. 
llie  mountain  streams  which  traverse  it  supply  a  moving 
power  for  moehineiy. 

COLNBROOK.  [BucKiireHAinHiu.] 

OOLNE.  [Thambs.] 

CO'LOBUS  (Zool(^>,  a  ganus  of  Quadrumanous  mam- 
mil^  (Cheiropeds  of  Mr.  (^1^);  established  byllliger 
and  adopted  by  M.  Geofioy.  Ine  latter  places  the  genus 
in  the  group  of-  Singes  eaiarrhiru,  or  monkeys  of  the  old 
continent;  a  group  distinguished  by  having  their  nostrib 
separated  by  a  very  thin  ^rtition,  and  by  posseaaing  five 
molar  teeth  only  on  each  side  of  the  two  jaws. 

Qeturic  cAoracfcr.— Facial  angle  from  40  to  45  d^reea ; 
muzzle  short ;  face  naked ;  body  elongated  and  small;  ex- 
tremities slender ;  the  anterior  handa  denrived  <tf  a  thumb ; 
the  fingers  rather  short ;  tiie  poetmor  thumb  very  distant 
from  the  fingers,  and  placed  very  much  bodiwans ;  tail 
loi^  than  tiM  bodjr,  small,  and  tufted  at  the  end;  cheek- 
pouches  and  callosities  on  the  buttocks. 

The  Colobt,  which  are  supposed  to  be  inhabitants  of  the 
Coast  of  Guinea,  seem  to  oe  in  the  old  world  the  repre- 
sentativesof  Ateles,  whose  locali^  is  South  America.  Ex- 
ample :~'Colobu»  volycomot,  Geoiboy. 

This  species,  wtuch  is  the  Simia  polycomot  of  Schreber, 
the  Simta  comoxa  of  Shaw,  the  Guenon  d  oomot/of  BulTon, 
and  the  FuU  Bottom  o£  Pennant,  is  very  handsome.  The 
head  and  upper  part     Uie  body  are  covered  with  hair. 
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fcUinptfTsrths  ihoulden  and  forming  a  kind  of  hood  and 
pelenne,  from  whence  it  derives  the  name  given  to  it  bjr 
Bufibn,  while  the  naemblanee  oi  thia  chev^tre  to  a  wig 
detKnuned  Pennant  to  gin  it  the  Si^jiieh  name  abore 
leoorded.  Tlus  onuunent  ii  oompoied  of  floatiiw  hairs, 
wbiA  are  yeUmr  minted  with  Uack;  the  flwe  is^rown, 
and  the  reit  of  the  Soiy  is  ooverad  with  very  short  close 
hair  of  a  jeUblack, «  colour  which  sett  off  the  snow-white 
tail,  wfaidi  is  much  longer  than  the  body  and  not  prehensUe. 
In  this  last  particular,  in  the  poBseuion  of  cheek-poudies, 
and  in  other  ehaxaoten,  it  differs  from  Atdea,  while  in 
some  points,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  thumb  in 
ttie  anterior  hands,  it  resembles  it  much. 

LocaHbf,  tile  fcmsto  ot  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  natives 
ffive  it  me  name  of  '  the  King  of  the  Mcmkeys'  {Rai  dt§ 
Si»ge»\  apparently,  says  Desmarest,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  colours,  Uad  its  '  oamail,*  which  represents 
a  tort  of  diadem.  Iliey  attach  great  value  to  its  far,  of 
wfaicb  they  make  cmanuntsi  and  apply  it  to  varioas 
ptuposes. 

Besides  M.  GeofiWs  other  meeaaB.Q)MwfKttmito»tt»t 
Simia  ferrttginaa  tff  Shaw,  Avin  Guenm  of  Bdrcn,  &e 
Bay  Monk^-  of  Pennant,  which  is  by  nutny  considered  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  Cdobtu  pofycimot,  the  Frenob  zoo- 
Itwists 'mention  another  species,  Cotobua  7>mmtncA«t,  Kuhl, 
wnidt  is  desflribed  "by  them  as  extremely  scarce,  and  its 
locality  unknown.  The  specimen  belon^g  to  M.  Tem- 
minek  came  ftom  Bullock's  Museum,  and  together  with 
many  other  rarities  was  suffered  to  leave  this  country 
when  that  Qne  collection  was  broken  up,  to  the  great  regret 
of  all  English  zoologists,  and  to  tbemuiifbst  advantage  of 
Ibreign  establishments. 

Such  was  the  history  of  this  curious  genus ;  when  in 
June,  1832,  sm'eral  imperfect  skins  of  mammalia,  recently 
obtained  by  Mr.  Gould  from  Algoa  Bay,  were  exhibited  to 
the  Zoological  Societr  London.  One  dt  Ibese  skins, 
that  of  a  monJtejf,  defleient  as  to  the  head  and  hands,  was, 
Mr.  Bennett  remarked,  evidently  referrible  to  the  Colt^tu 
polycomot  of  111^ ;  the  long  mtlk-white  tail  strongly  con* 
traating  with  the  bright  deep-black  ftir  of  the  body,  being 
fully  sufficient  to  characterize  it.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
skin,  above  the  shoulders,  some  nearly  white  hairs  were 
intermingled  with  the  hla^  ones.  The  only  discrepancy 
observable  between  the  specimen  and  the  description  of  the 
species  given  by  Pennant  was  in  the  great  length  of  the 
hairs  of  the  body,  the  greater  number  of  them  being  four 
or  five  inches  long :  this,  it  was  stated,  might  be  dependent 
on  age  or  locality.  Another  skin,  equally  imperfect  with 
the  preceding,  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the  Cc^gAmferru- 
gineus  of  Bliger,  with  the  state  of  which,  described  %  Mr. 
Kuhl  imder  the  name  of  CoMnu  Tmmirtckii,  the  specimen 
agreed  in  every  respect,  except  in  the  absence  of  any  yellow 
tmee  in  the  rufous  flur  coverii^  the  under  surftoe  of  ^e 
body. 

In  July,  1835,  Mr  Onlby  exhibited  to  the  same  Society 
sevoal  rar«  and  undeionbed  species  of  mammalia  and  birds, 
brought  from  the  Oambia  hf  Vb.  Rendill.  Among  them 


were  materials  which,  tt^Uier  with  the  stwdmeiis  thes 
lately  brought  fixim  Abjncinia  by  Dr.  Riippell,  gKve  Mr 
Ofp&j  an  opportunity  of  revuing  the  natnral  history  of 
Uia  genus  G(»obus,  six  speeiee  of  iraieh  be  than  rMnrded. 

1.  Cokbtt*  poljfcomos,  Sehreber,  wiUi  tte  bead  and 
dioulden  covered  witii  lon|^  eoarse,  flowing  hMr,  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  colour,  mixed  with  hlaek;  body,  arms,  and  legs 
of  a  fine  glossy  blackness,  covered  with  abort  hair;  tail  of 
a  snowy  whiteness,  with  vety  long  hair  at  the  end*  ftmoing 
a  tuft   (Pennant.)   Locality,  Sierra  Leone. 

3.  ColobM  Urntma,  Ogilby, '  with  very  long  gtossy  black 
hair  over  the  whole  body  Ind  extremities,  and  a  long  snowy- 
white  tail,  tuited  at  the  end ;'  described  from  two  imperfect 
skins,  wiUiout  heads  or  huids,  the  same  as  tboee  noticed  by 
Mr.  Bennett  and  above  referred  to.    These  skins,  Mr. 
Ogilby  remarks,  were  considered  by  Mr.  Bennett  as  refer- 
ribte  to  the  Co^Aut  pofyoomos  f  and  the  general  colour  of 
the  body  and  tai^  as  well  as  a  sli^t  appearance  of  grizzled 
or  gray  hair  about  the  nedk,  where  the  head  had  been  cut 
off,  would,  at  first  stght,  Mr.  O^Sby  allows,  appear  to  justify 
Mr.  Bennett^s  viem;  bat  the  words  of  Pentwnt  (the  only 
original  deseriber  of  the  spei^)  imply  that  the  *  long  dirty 
yellowish  hair,*  which  heoompares  to  a  fViU-bottomed  peri- 
wig, grows  ftom  the  shoulders  and  neck,  as  Well  as  the 
bend,  and  expressly  declare  that  the  hair  on  the  rest  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  on  the  legs,  is  short.   Now,  in  the  speci- 
mens at  present  under  consideration,  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  observable.   The  black  hair  of  the  shoulders,  as 
already  observed,  has  a  partial  mixture  of  silvery-white  on 
the  anterior  foce,  just  where  the  head  has  been  cut  off ; 
but  it  is  not  longer  than  the  hair  upon  the  rest  of  the  bodi 
and  limbs,  which  is  moreover  five  or  six  inches  in  length, 
and  in  texture  and  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  tte  Ursus 
labiatw.   The  whole  animal,  in  foct,  resembles  a  small 
dear,  and  is  covered  with  the  same  unifbrm,  long,  black, 
and  glosfff  fta  upon  every  part  except  the  tail,  which,  at 
Ibe  root  more  particulari^,  is  fttmished  with  much  shorter 
hair.  WheAer  or  not  this  species,  like  the  polj^omo*,  has 
the  heed  of  a  different  colour  ftom  the  body,  is  a  subject 
for  further  observation:  the  white  or  silvery  naiia  alrrady 
mentioned  as  still  remaining  about  the  shoulders  rendor 
it  extremely  probable  that  it  has,  but  in  no  case  can  it 
form  the  striking  contrast  in  length,  nor  present  the  long 
flowing  mane  or  wig-like  appearance  ascribed  to  the  animal 
observed  by  Pennant     Mr.  Gould,  who  procured  thesa 
skins  for  the  Society,  reported  them  as  coming  from  Algoa 
Bay :  we  know  enough  of  the  zoology  of  that  part  of  Africa 
to  Tender  this  account  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  either  tliat  Mr.  Gould  was  misinformed,  or  that  he 
may  have  mistaken  Dalagoa  Bay  for  Algoa,  which,  fixim  the 
similarity  of  sound,  might  readily  happen.   If  this  conjec- 
ture should  prove  correct,  it  would  fallow  that  the  ColobuM 
ursinm  was  the  anakeue  of  the  Colobtu pdycomott  on  the 
opposite  coast,  and  the  conjecture  receives  fUrtber  coun- 
tenance from  the  fact  of  manyotber  known  spedea  of 
mammals  having  such  analogues  in  the  same  localities. 
3.  CoMm  Gtierezot  Ruppell,  with  the  bead,  Jbccb  neck* 
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bsoc,  UmlM^  and  basaA  balf  of  tbe  tafl,  covered  with  short 
black  hair;  th«  temples,  ohin,  throat,  and  a  band  over  the 
eyes,  vhite ;  the  sides,  tlanlu  from  the  ghouldws  downirards, 
loins  and  buttocks,  clothed  with  long  flowing  white,  which 
hangs  dovn  <m  each  side  like  a  loose  garment ;  the  tip  of 
the  tail  tufted  with  dirty-vhite.  Locality,  Abyssinia. 
There  is  a  gpeeimen,  one  (tf  Dr.  RUppell'a,  in  the  British 
Museum. 

4.  Chtoibtu/hmigiiiontt,  Geoflhiy.  Cnnra  hlaek;  haok 
9f  a  de^  bay  ootonr;  outside  of  the  limbs  Uaek;  obeeks> 
under  part  of  the  body,  and  1^  veir  bright  hAj ;  taQ  black. 
(Pennants  "defluriptifni.)  Loi^ty,  Sierra  Leone. 

i.  C(Mm*  ftUtginosu*.  Smoky-blue  above,  dirty  ;^l- 
lowisfa-gmy  beneath ;  cheeks,  throat,  tail,  and  extremities, 
briek-rm.  (Ogilby.)  Locality,  the  Gambia.  Mr.  Ogilby 
obserree  that  the  ftce  is  short,  the  head  round,  encf  the 
whole  fbrm  and  habit  of  the  animal  similar  to  those  of  the 
Setmopiiheci.  The  teeth,  he  adde,  are  of  the  usual  form 
and  number,  and  there  are  large  and  very  disHnet  cheek- 
poueh$s.  *I  was  the  more  particular,*  saysHr.  C^ilby, '  in 
making  this  last  observation,  because  the  oi^ns  in  question 
had  not  been  previously  recorded  as  existing  in  the  Colobi, 
and  becKiise  H.  Geolfroy  St  Hilaire,  in  his  valuable  lectures, 
of  whkb  it  is  a  matter  of  great  re^t  that  so  small  a 
portion  luu  been  given  to  toe  pubne,  evm  doobta  tlkdr 
existence.* 

6.  Colobm  Temminekii,  Kuhl,  *wifh  the  hands,  face, 
and  tail,  purpbsh-red ;  rest  of  the  members  e1ear>red;  belly 
reddisfa-yeUow;  head,  neck,  hack,  shoulders,  and  outer  face 
of  the  thiols,  black.*  Habitation  unknown:  described 
from  a  specimen  formerly  in  BulIoek*s  Museum,  and  now 
in  that  of -Leyden.  Notwithstandine  some  slight  discre- 
pancies, Mr.  Ogilby  agrees  with  Mr.  Bennett  in  refcrring 
to  this  speaes  the  two  other  skins  of  the  Society's  collection 
noticed  by  the  latter  and  above  alluded  to.  These  skins, 
he  observes,  were  inrocnred  at  the  same  tjme,  and  most 
probably  in  the  same  locality,  as  those  of  Colobut  ttrsimu, 
and  are  equally  imperfect ;  and  he  flirther  remarks,  that  if 
the  conjecture  already  thrown  out  with  regard  to  the  de- 
rivation of  these  skins  should  turn  out  to  be  veil  founded, 
and  if  the  aoinial  described  in  his  paper  tfventuall^  proves 
to  be  identical  in  spedes  with  Colootu  Ttammekt,  vhich 
he  sees  no  just  reason'  to  doubt,  h  follows  that  tiie  Mttaerto 
unascertained  habitation  <jf  that  species  must  be  sought  on 
the  east  coast  of  AArica.  Mr.  Ogilby  adds,  that  Fischer, 
DTobabljr  induced  thereto  by  the  authority  of  M.Temminck, 
has  muted  the  Colobua  Temminckii  with  the  Colobug 
ferruginotut  or  Bay  Sfonfuy  of  Pennant,  but  that  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  specific  fstinction  of  the  two  animals. 

COLOCA'SIA,  a  kind  of  arum,  the  leaves  and  tubers  of 
which,  notwithstanding  their  acridity,  are  used  as  fbod  by 
the  natives  of  the  soum  of  Enrope.  It  is  calttvated  in  Por- 
tugal, Greece,  and  Egypt,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Coiocatium  of  VixgiL  the  Aron  kurenUikon  of  Galen,  and 
the  NiJiaajm  ohu  of  MartiaL 

COLOCYNTH.  [CucnvM.] 

CX)LOCZA  (Kalocsa,  Kalotacha),  in  1!m  Rnngaxian 
circle  of  Pesth,  is  in  a  swampy  plsdn,  on  a  small  arm  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  46°  32'  N.  lat,  and  19*  O' 
E.  l(Hig.  It  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is 
the  seat  vt  an  archbisho^and  contains  1S56  houses  and 
about  6000  inhabitants.  The  most  striking  bufldingB  are 
the  palace  of  the  archbishopric,  which  resembles  a  fortress, 
and  has  a  libnOT  of  30,000  volumes,  and  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  Annimciation.  To  the  archbishopric  of 
Colocza  is  upited  the  bishopric  of  Bacs,  the  metropolitan 
chapter  of  which  ,has  its  seat  also  here.  The  town  has  an 
archiepiscopal  lyceum,  with  a  theoli^cal  seminary ;  a  Piarist 
college,  which  In  1825  contained  141  scholars;  ag;^na- 
sium,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  grammar  ichool.  The  library 
contains  the  celebrated  MS.  called  the  *  Colocxa  Codex  of 
Old  German  Pbems,'  supposed  to  have  been  mittm  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  valuable  work  is 
written  and  illuminated  on  beautiful  parchment ;  contains 
396  pages,  comprises  15  poems,  consisting  of  54,000  verses, 
and  18  4  inches  thick,  11  high,  and  nearly  10  vide.  Tlie 
inhabitants  are  chiefiy  engBged  in  the  breeding  of  horses 
and  cattle,  and  in  fishery. 

COLOGNE,  a  govemmeAt  circle  (Remerungs-Bezirk) 
of  Rheni^  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Juliera— Cleves- 
Bei^,  lias  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  traverses  it  for 
tventf-eiglU  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  it  into 
ths  •Hton  voA  vattem  portions.  The  Muthem,  western, 


and  eastern  ptHrtums  are  mountainous,  especially  near  Bona, 
the  northern  is  level,  and  contains  but  &w  elevkttouk. 
Besides  the  Rhine,  Cologne  is  watered  by  the  Muhlenbaoh. 
Sieg,Stmnde6bach,Wipper,&c.  The  grwlest  length  of  the 
circle  from  east  to  west  is  about  forty-six  miles.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  north  \ij  the  circle  of  Diisseldor^  on  the  eaat  by 
Amsbeig,  on  the  south  b^  Coblena,  and  on  the  west 
Aix-la-ChapeU^  and  ooonpias  an  ana  ef  about  1M6  aauKe 
mfles.  Of  this  surfooe  dmit  417,000  aereasie  anUeuuut 
31,8M  gardens,  8000  vineynd^  77,000  meadim  and  pat- 
tures,  377,000  forest,  64,000  waste  land,  and  33,000  w« 
oecufited  b^  roads  and  riven.  The  circle  is  divided  into 
1 1  minor  circles ;  viz.,  Benrheim,  Bonn,  Cologne^  Bntkir- 
chen,  Gummersbach,  Miihlnein^  Rhainbadi,  Sis^  WaU- 
hroel,  and  WipperfBrth.  It  emtalns  17  towns,  4  nai^ 
towns,  465  villages,  156  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  119 
churches  of  ease,  40  Protestant  and  5  churefaes  of  ease,  3 
free  chpiehes,  211  Roman  Catholie  diapels,  and  34  synar« 
gogues.  Hie  population  in  1816,  inelnoing  the  military, 
wais  332,818;  in  the  year  1828,  383.580,  of  whom  326,820 
were  Roman  Catholics ;  52,096  ^testants ;  and  4069  Jaws } 
and  in  1831,  386,938.  It  contains  <Hie  university,  that  of 
Bonn,  and  four  gymnasia.  The  stock  consisted,  in  1819, 
of  13,804  horses,  137,758  homed  cattle,  61,568  sheep,  and 
11,716  goats-  in  1831,  of  15,610,  129,621,  6S,M1,  md 
10,460  respeetlTttly.  Tina  prinapal  emptoymanta  are  the 
working  of  coal,  lead,  and  iron  moie%  the  petteries,  and  th« 
manufootnre  of  woollens,  tinen,  leather,  Cologne  water, 
potash,  sugar,  and  tobaoco ;  besides  dyeing,  eotten  printings 
and  tanning, 

COLOGNE  the  capital  of  fl»  dnde^  in  50*  58 

N.  lat,  and  6"  63^  E.  long.,  extends  in  a  oresoent^him 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  lo^ 
wall  about  6  miles  ia  circuit,  defended  by  eigh^hiee  Wmers, 
and  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  deep  ditdiee.  It  baa 
twenty-four  gstes  cm  the  land  and  water-sidee ;  and  in  ftoni 
of  the  seten  principal  gates  strong  redoubto  have  beeri 
erected.  Cologne  owes  its  origin  to  the  Romans.  It  ma 
a  Roman  station,  and  snbseqoently  a  oolonia,  tmdbr  the 
name  of  Cokmla  Casudla  Agrlpjrinensis,  so  caNed  fltMa 
the  Emperor  Claudius  and  nis  wifo  Agrippna*!  vho  was 
bom  here  while  her  ftther  Germanisia  commanded  in 
these  parts.  Agrippina  adorned  it  wtA  an  amphi- 
theatre, temples,  aqueducts,  Skc,  the  rains  of  which 
may  still  be  traced.  It  eoutinued  to  be  the  capitd  of 
Lower  Rhenish  Qanl  till  330,  and  after  a  frequent  efaanee 
of  masters  was  annexed  to  the  German  empire  in  870. 
It  took  part  in  some  of  the  many  disputes  which  arose 
in  the  empire,  and  was  besi^^  by  Henry  V.  for  its  attach- 
ment to  bis  fother  Henry  IV. ;  and  afterwards  unsuccess- 
Ailly  by  Philip  of  Swabia,  for  having  procteitned  his  rival 
Otto  rv.  In  1349,  the  principal  Jews  of  Cologne,  antici- 
pating the  same  fbarfUl  peraM;utionB  as  in  other  places 
shut  themselves  up  with  thaLr  wives  and  ehildrett,  and  set 
fire  to  their  houses :  upon  this,  the  suirlving  Jews  were 
compelled  to  leave  me  dty,  and  thous^  th^  subsequently 
obtained  permission  to  retarn,  they  wen  again  obliged  to 
quit  it  in  1429 

Cologne  was  one  of  the  most  poweiAil  and  wealthy  cities 
of  the  Hanseatic  league.  At  that  time  it  could  muster  an 
armed  force  of  30,000  men,  and  its  i>opulation  amounted  to 
150,000  souls.  When  the  Hanseatic  league  engaged  in  a 
war  with  England  in  1452,  Cologne  sided  wlA  Inigland, 
on  which  account  it  was  formally  exchided  fh>m  the 
league ;  but  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1474,  it.\m  re-admitted  to  this  privilege  upon 
the  intercession  of  the  Emperor  P^rederic  III.  Dimng  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  commerce  of  OAogoB  was  ex- 
tremely flourishing.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  Colognese 
vessels  carried  Rtwnish  wines,  com,  fiour,  malt,  beer,  nnen. 
and  other  German  produce  to  all  countries  lying  on  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  to  England,  France,  Spain, 
Portu^,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  bioa^ 
back  tne  productions  of  those  countries. 

The  trade  of  Cologne  with  England  at  this  early  period' W 
very  considerable,  and  King  John  conceded  to  the  merchants 
of  Cologne  privil^es  rarely  granted  to  his  own  sulnects. 
Whitehall  was  the  property  of  the  city  of  Cologne,  and  aUotted 
exclusively  to  the  Rhenish  trade.  Cologne  bad  a  large  foctory 
in  Norway  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  all  vessels  navigating 
the  Rhine  were  obliged  to  unlade  their  cargoes  at  Cologne^ 
whence  they  were  conveyed  in  ite  own  ahipB.|  The  arts  and 
sciences  vert  equally  flourisM^jfT&l^S^^  was  one  of 
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tha  DUMt  fcuMU  in  Qvnaxnj.  The  ipecimeiu  of  its  archi- 
Metura,  puntingi  on  glus.  leulptures.  and  pictures,  which 
still  «n»t;  attest  tbe  pcnfeetiou  vtuch  :ts  artists  had 
Ulained.  IntertiiM  divisioni,  the  anmlaion  of  the  Jews, 
vhe  poblifl  destruetion  of  its  looau,  which  eompdled  their 
ownen  to  emignteb  and  various  o^er  eauses,  hastened  its 
dedino.  It  eeoed  to  he  a  free  town  in  1798. 

Ctdogne  is  divided  into  four  seetions,  and  is  built  in  a 
very  hr^ular  manner;  tiw  streele*  many  of  irtiich  still 
retain  their  Roman  names,  are  narrow,  duk  and  crooked, 
and  paved  with  basalt  It  contains  twenty-five  churches, 
a^ht  chapels,  a  synam^ue,  and  many  pubho  buildings,  tbe 
most  renurkable  of  which  is  tbe  cathedral,  which,  if  com- 
pleted, would  be  the  most  magnifloeot  monument  of  Gothic 
arehiteetnre  in  Europe.  It  was  deskned  by  Archbishop  En- 
gkbeiv  of  Berg,  and  was  b^un  in  1 284  by  Archbisho^Conrad 
of  Hoenstadtan,  called  the  Solomon  of  his  sjge ;  it  is  in  the 
liHmc^&aasa,  400  feet  in  length,  and  180  in  breadth;  the 
roof  rests  on  100  ocdumniv  of  which  the  four  centra  ones 
ara  M  feet  in  dnnmfbranoe.  Tbe  only  part  however  which 
is  flnidied  is  the  ntendid  choir,  with  its  surrounding 
ehapds  and  its  superb  painted  glass  windows.  Of  the  two 
Invars,  which  were  intended  to  be  SOO  feet  in  height, 
wa  is  rmiiad  only  half  this  elevation,  and  the  other  not 
more  than  SI  feet.  Considerable  progress  is  now  making 
in  completing  various  parts  of  the  cathedral,  under  the 
direetion  of  the  Prussian  government.  It  contains  the 
tombs  of  Conrad.  Mary  de  Medicis,  Stc,  and  abounds  in 
relics  and  curiosities,  especially  the  tomb  of  the  Magi,  which 
is  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Among 
the  other  interesting  churches  are  those  of  St.  Ursula,  cele- 
brated from  tiba  l^and  of  the  mai^rton  ot  herself  and 
11,000  virgun,  tfaa  ehurehes  of  SL  Cdiunba,  the  Annun- 
aittiHk.  St.  Geraon,  and  St  Peter,  which  last  contains  a 
diaM'oima  ef  Rnhent,  renresMiting  the  martyrdom  of 
that  apostle.  Tina  othor  builoinfp  of  note  ore  the  antient 
Cuthusian  convent,  the  town*halI,  the  hotel  of  Gursenut, 
where  the  diet  and  fes^ve  meetings  were  formerly  held, 
the  hall  of  justice,  the  ai%hiepiaGopal  jmlace,  &o.  Between 
^^oiogne  and  Deuts  is  a  bridge  built  in  1 822,  which  rests 
on  39  pontoons,  and  is  1250  paces  lon^. 

Collie  is  the  centre  oftheprovincialadministiation,  the 
residence  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  various  public 
boards.  Itoontains  two  nmnasia;  one  Roman  Catholic^ 
which  in  1827  had  484  scholars,  and  the  other  Protestant 
with  about  290  seholan :  the  latter  has  a  valuable  lilvary  of 
S3,Q00  voliimaiy  an  obaarvatoiVi  ud  a  botonioal  garden. 
There  is  also  the  library  of  the  town-hall,  ct  ibe  arch- 
bishopb  which  oontains  10,000  volumes,  a  public  archive, 
with  valuable  deenments,  coUeetiona  of  Roman  antiquities, 
ooini,  natnral  history,  &c  Besidea  sevoral  elemen- 
tary ichoob  for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  the  town 
has  a  ipLmmar-aehool.  a  school  of  trades,  three  of  commerce, 
a  semmary  for  educating  schoolmasterly  an  orphan  asylum, 
hospital,  mad-house,  &c 

Ine  population  in  1627  was  57,022,  of  whom  5^000  were 
Rtnnan  Catholics,  and  2385  Protestants;  at  present  it 
exceeds  60,000.  The  chief  resources  of  the  innabitauta, 
,  heudes  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyards,  are 
mnnnfaetarea,  especially  of  cotton  yams,  cotton  goods, 
faoiiety,  wocdlens,  silks,  velvets,  toboooo,  brondv  and  spirits, 
Cdopie  water.  See.  BeiiutheeentralmastoftheRhaiiA 
trade  between  the  Netberhuds,  Germany,  Alsace,  and  8wi^ 
seiland,  many  of  the  inhabilonts  are  engaged  in  shipping 
and  Cologne  being  a  free  port,  a  considerable  traffic  is 
canried  on  in  com,  wine,  rape^eed,  rape-seed  oil,  coals.  Sec 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  ci^  are  several  coal-mines,  and 
abundance  of  a  particulany  fine  sort  of  porcelam-eartb 
andpotter*s  clay. 

OOLOMKA  is  the  name  which  was  adopted  by  the 
northern  countries  of  South  America  in  1819,  when  New 
Granada  and  Venezuela  united  and  established  one  central 
goverament  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Spanish  go- 
vernmott  In  1829  Venesuela  renounced  ihe  union,  and 
oonatitnted  itaelf  a  separate  republic  After  the  resignation 
of  Bolivar  in  1830,  it  again  jomed  New  Granada;  but  this 
union  lasted  only  a  short  time.  In  November,  1831,  a  new 
•qiaratMm  took  jdaoa,  and  at  the  same  time  it  iras  decided 
that  the  former  province  of  Quito  should  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate republic  under  the  name  of  Ecuador.  Thus  Colombia 
was  divided  into  the  three  republics  of  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  and  Ecuador 

COIX>N.  Tbe  alimentary  canal  below  the  stomach  is 


divided  into  the  small  and  great  inte4ines.  The  former 
consist  of  the  duodenum,  jeju  num,  and  ileum ;  the  latter  of 
the  colon  and  rectum.  The  eofon  cmnnenoes  a  Uttle  above 
the  right  groin,  in  the  right  iliao  foeaa  [ABDOHiirjr^n  the 
form  of  a  diUted  pouch,  irtiidi  is  eaUea  tha  ooH,  or 
more  commonly  tE}  cacum,  from  fti  Uind  lonnded  axtre- 
mity.  The  ileum  opens  obliquely  into  the  left  side  of  this 
pouch,  its  inner  or  mucous  membrane  projecting  so  aa  co 
form  the  ileo^oBcat  vahe^  which,  permitting  the  contents  of 
the  small  intestine  to  pass  into  the  colon,  suffices  to  prevent 
their  return,  except  m  peculiar  cases  of  diseased  action. 
Near  the  same  part  of  tbe  cocnm  opens  also  a  slender 
contorted  intestine  about  two  indiM  long;  likewise  blind, 
which  is  called  the  appendix  vermtformUt  tttm  its  resem- 
blance in  the  human  lubjeot  to  a  worm.  The  use  of  this 
appendage  u  unknown :  in  some  animals,  as  the  sheep,  it 
is  mnc^  larger,  and  is  probably  of  mora  importance  than  in 
man.  Ftenn  ^  ri^t  iliac  region  the  oolon  passes  upwards 
along  the  side  to  uie  under  surfeoe  of  the  liver.  Hence 
it  Uuns  to  the  left,  stretching  over  &e  upper  part  of  the 
bdly  just  below  and  in  frimt  of  the  stmnaiui,  to  which  it  is 
connected  by  Uie  common  attachment  of  both  organs  to 
the  omentmn,  a  loose  pendulous  raemlnmne,  fomied  by  a 
double  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  and  spread  like  an  ^tnm  in 
front  of  the  small  intestines.  Having  reached  the  t^posite 
side  of  the  abdomen,  the  colon  pastes  downwards  to  the 
left  iliac  fossa;  thenoe,  taking  two  sudden  turns  to  the 
right  and  downwards,  it  descends  into  the  pelvis  over  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  becomes  continuous  with  tbe 
rectum.  The  double  turn  just  mentioned  is  the  tigmoid 
Jlexure;  the  transvose  part  is  called  the  arch  of  the  colon; 
and  the  ascending  and  descending  or  lateral  partsy  as  they 
lie  immediately  over  the  loins,  are  called  the  rifldkt  wd  left 
Am&or  portionB.  The  central  spaoe  thna  naany  eneirded 
by  the  oolm  is  occupied  by  the  coavtdutad  heu  of  small 
intestines.  The  leiuth  of  tbe  whole  canal  is  six  or  seven 
times  that  of  the  bod^  in  man,  the  cobn  constituting  about 
a  fifth  part  In  grominivonmi  animals  its  l^;th  is  pro- 
portionably  greateo:;  in  those  which  feed  axdnaivefy  on 
tlesh  it  is  less. 

The  colon  is  enveloped  in  the  serous  membrane  called 
the  peritoneum,  which  forms  tbe  external  covering  of  all 
the  abdominal  viscoa.  [Abdokbn.]  This  outer  tumc  pass- 
ing entir^  round  it  meets  behind,  and  forma  a  dupUcature 
called  the  metoeolon,  which  attaches  it  more  loosely  at  the 
arch  than  at  the  sidee,  to  the  ajnae  and  luns,  and  serves  aa 
a  medium  for  the  paaage  of  nerves  and  vessels,  and  the 
lodgment  of  abaonent  glamdi.  Between  the  peritoneal 
ooat  and  the  interior  mucous  liniu,  there  is  a  layaritf  mua- 
eular  fibres,  some  of  whidi  encircle  tlie  bowri  m  aeottered 
bands,  and  serve  to  diminish  its  calibre ;  others,  more  re- 
gularly arranged  in  three  distinct  longitudinal  bands,  con- 
tract Its  len^h;  and  their  combined  actions,  taking  [dace 
successively  m  different  parts  of  the  intestine,  but  on  the 
whole  [vopagated  from  wove  downwards,  agitate  ib  eon- 
tents  backwards  and  forward^  and  urge  thun  ultimately 
into  tbe  reetum. 

The  colon  is  amply  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
Ismphatics,  and  ducts,  wniLh  pour  out  the  mucus  that 
lubricates  the  interior  as  well  as  various  excrementitious 
matters  hera  sqiarated  from  tbe  blood  as  heuig  iiyurious  or 
vseless.  The  oanal  is  not  smooth  and  nnibnn,  lika  the 
small  intestinei,  but  bulges  oat  between  the  bands  of  mus* 
cuhur  fibre  into  various  prominences  mors  ar  leas  regular  in 
their  form,  in  which  the  teoes  lodge  for  a  time  and  Deooma 
deprived  of  much  of  their  moistura  as  they  an  rolled  (m- 
wuds  by  the  peristaltic  action.  Hence  arises  their  lobu- 
lated  or  globular  form,  more  observaUe  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  the  horse  and  sheqi,  than  in  man.  It  is 
in  the  colon  that  the  fteces  acquire  fheir  peculiar  odour, 
which  is  not  perceived  above  the  ileo^wcol  valve.  It  is 
in  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  that  tbe  fluid  part  of 
the  food  is  chiefly  absnbed,  being  no  lonnr  neeiled  to 
keep  the  nutritive  particles  in  suspension.  The  Emphatic 
vessels  of  the  colon  are  consequently  found  distendea  with 
a  transparent  fluid,  and  not  the  nulk-lika  chyle  absorbed 
bv  those  (tf  the  smalt  intestines.  rLftCRALS,  Lvmuncs.] 
For  Airther  information  on  the  nmctions  oi  tbe  coliNi,  <he 
reader  is  referred  to  Ibe  aoonant  of  those  of  the  albnantory 
canal  in  general,  givm  nndn  the  bead  Diannoir. 

The  colon  is  alone  or  «oq}ointly  Ute  seat  of  manv  dis- 
orders, such  as  cholera,  colic,  constipation,  distriKBS,  otmi- 
tory,  enteri  tis,  Ueu^  ii«[g9S^  t^egglgl  is  khU 
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te  «lemtion  in  the  conne  of  heetw  and  othor  ftrven,  as 
as  from  local  causes.    It  is  oooaaionally       seat  of 
■tnetnre ;  and  is  not  unfteqnentljr  protnided  in  the  nrioos 
iinns  ofintestinal  rupture. 

OOLONSL,  the  commander  of  a  rwmient  cr  battalion 
at  troops;  be  it  the  hig^wtt  in  rank  oC  then  called  fteld- 
<rfBe«^  and  ii  immadialelf  raboidinate  to  a  general  of  divi- 


Tbe  dertntion  of  the  word  is  vnoertain.  It  is  suppoaed 
to  hare  been  given  originally  to  the  teader  of  a  bodyof  men 
^ymtod  to  found  a  eoUniy;  cr  to  have  cane  ftom  the  word 
mvwrtHt,  indicating  the  ceremony  of  inveiting  an  officer 
with  the  command  of  a  oorps ;  or,  finally,  from  the  word 
eolwnna,  denoting  the  tlrei^h  or  support  of  an  army. 

Hie  title  of  eobnel-geneml  was,  for  the  fliet  tiiiw,  con- 
ftrred  hy  FnsiaM  1^  about  the  year  1545,  on  officers  eom- 
wianding  eonaidwable  divisions  of  Frendi  troons,  though, 
•oeording  to  Biantome,  it  tud  been  given  to  the  dbief  oCian 
Alhanian  eorpa  in  the  serriee  of  Franoe  at  an  eaibw  poriod. 
When  the  troops  at  that  country  ware  ftvmed  into  regi- 
ments (the  infkntry  about  IMS,  and  the  cavalry  teventr 

J ears  afterwards),  the  ebieft  (tf  those  corps  were  dei^nated 
f^ret  de  Camt;  and  it  was  not  till  1661,  when  Louis 
XIV.  suppiessea  the  office  of  colonel-general  of  infkntry, 
that  the  eommanders  of  r^Ubnts,  had  the  title  of 
osloael. 

In  Si^^and,  tile  eonatixutioa  of  the  army  vat  UnttaS. 
cAkiefly  m  the  model  of  the  Frenen  milUary  tsaea ;  and  the 
tannt  regimeokt  and  ooltuiel^nqKal  were  introduced  into 
this  ooontry  dn^iI^;  the  reign  <tf  KUubeUi.  It  must,  more- 
ovar,  be  observed,  that  in  tite  regulMions  made  b}[  the  citi- 
sens  of  London  for  forming  the  militia  in  1585,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  appoint  eoUmela  having  authori^  over  ten  captams ; 
and  that  both  eoloneU  and  lieutenant-colonels  are  distinctly 
mentiooed  in  the  aooount  of  the  army  which  was  raised  in 
order  to  oppose  the  tiireatened  invasion  of  the  country  in 
1588.  BfHore  the  time  of  that  queen,  it  appears  that  the 
oommanders  of  bodies  of  troops  equivalent  to  raiments  had 
oidy  the  gemnl  ti^of  M^rtsm. 

The  dntiea  of  ndoneb  are  described  in  Ward's  '  An!- 
■mdTMwns  of  Wana^'wfaioh  was  published  in  1639;  and 
ftom  ths  MBount  there  given,  it  appears  that  those  duties 
were  then  nearly  the  ssme  as  they  are  at  present  To  the 
eolond  of  a  r^munt,  besides  the  general  superintendmce 
of  the  militarT  duties  performed  by  the  troops  composing 
it,  is  intmsted  the  care  alt  providing  the  clothing  of  the 
men  and  appointing  the  agent  through  whom  their  uay 
is  trusmitted.  CotoneU  tau  precedence  of  ope  eaotner 
aoeording  to  the  dates  aX  their  eommissions,  and  not  aocord- 
ingto  the  seniuity  of  their  re^pnents. 

The  lieulenant-odonel  is  immediately  under  the  ftill 
cokmeL  He  assists  the  latter  in  directing  the  evQlutions 
<d  the  battalion  or  regiment,  which  he  also  commands 
during  the  absenoe  of  his  superior  offiotf. 

Hie  nmnal  pay  of  a  oolonel  is,  in  the  Lift  Guards,  1 800/. ; 
in  the  &»na£er  Guards,  1200/.;  in  the  Coldstream  and 
Soots  Funlier  Churds,  1000/.;  in  the  cavalry  regiments 
generally  900/. ;  and  in  the  regular  in&ntry,  500/.  The 
daily  pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  is.  in  the  life  Guards, 
1/.  9«.  2a. ;  in  the  Foot  Guards,  1/.  6«.  9d. ;  and  in  the  in- 
fontry,  1 7«.  Hw  price  of  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission 
is,  in  the  Foot  Guards,  9000/.;  in  the  Lifo  and  Horse 
Guards,  7250/.;  in  the  Dragoons,  6175/.;  and  in  the  in 
fontry  of  the  line,  4500/. 

COLONIZATION  SOCIETY.  AHSRICAN.  [Su- 

TSBT.1 

COLONNA  M  the  name  at  me  of  the  oldest  and  most 
Olastrions  fomflies  of  Italy.  About  1050  it  beeame  pos- 
sessed of  the  Andal  estate  aX  La  Golonjin  on  the  Tiiseului 
■Mmnt.  Piatroi  lud  of  Colonna,  who  lived  in  the  twidfth 
eenturyt  is  cme  of  the  earliest  of  the  fomUy  recorded  in 
histmjr.  HiSiSon  Giovanni  was  made  cardinal  Honorius 
in.,  in  1316.  Hie  ftmily  afterwards  divided  mto  several 
branches,  one  of  which  became  princes  of  Palestrina ;  ano- 
ther dubes  of  Zagarok) ;  while  others  were  made  dukes  of 
Thuetto  and  counts  of  Fondi,  dukes  of  Paliano  and  Tag- 
liacoxso,  and  winces  of  Sonnino  and  Stigliano,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naplu.  Uoreri,  art  'Coltmna,*  gives  their  re- 
spective geneal^ies.  At  one  time  thm  went  possessed  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  Campagna  of  Home,  besides  large 
estates  in  Alnruiso.  The  Coltmna  were  of  the  Guibelme 
par^i  ihtkt  linlqr  with  the  Omni  and  other  Roman 
KiM%  and  their  qunob  with  wmal  popes*  especully 


with  Bonifooe  Vm.  ar«  reeorded  in  ttie  history  of  ttie 
middle  ages.  In  the  early  part  ai  Oie  fifteenth  oentuiy, 
one  of  the  Colonna  fiunily  was  made  pope  under  the  name 
of  Martin  V.  A  century  later,  two  cousins  of  the  same 
ftmily,  Fabrizio  and  Prospero  Colonna,  distmgnished 
themselves  in  the  service  or  Ferdinand  U  Anaon,  and 
aftwrwards  of  Charles  V.,  against  the  French  m  Italy. 
Several  of  the  same  fomil^  attained  hu[h  honours  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  m  Spain,  and  others  are  num- 
bered among  the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  church.  Some 
bimndtes  the  fhmily  have  become  extinct  but  the  Stig- 
liano of  Naples  and  the  Sciarra  Ct^nna  at  Rona  continue 
to  exist  Hke  Oohmna  have  an  extensive  pelaee  with  gai^ 
dens  on  the  slope  at  the  Qaitinsl  at  Rome. 

COIXyNNA,  VnrolUA.  bom  in  1490.  was  the 
daughter  of  Fabrizio  Colonna,  Great  Constable  of  Iheking- 
dom  of  Naples,  and  of  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Ffederico  df 
Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
married  Francis  Davalos,  son  of  tiie  marquis  of  Peacara. 
who  soon  after  came  to  the  title  at  the  death  of  bis  fkther. 
Peseerm  served  with  distinction  in  the  armie8<tf  Carles  V., 
and  contributed  greatiy  to  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
in  which  he  was  wounded.  X)n  his  recovery,  a^waring 
dissatisfied  with  C3iarles  V.,  he  was  sounded  by  If  orone,  the 
old  ministor  (^the  Duke  Sforza  of  Milan,  as  to  his  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  a  plot  eonevted  with  the  other  Italiiui 
princes,  by  which  the  Spanish  troops  wwe  to  be  driven  out 
of  Milan  and  Lombaray,  and  ultimatoly  from  idl  Itahr. 
Pesoara  was  then  commander-in-chief  of  CharieB*s  army  m 
Italy.  He  was  promised  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  a  re- 
ward fit  his  assutanoe  in  the  execution  of  the  plot  Pee- 
cara  appeared  to  assent  at  first  but  afterwards  secretly 
informed  Charles  V.,  who  is  said,  however,  to  have  had 
already  some  previous  information  on  the  subject  end  who 
ordered  him  to  take  possession  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Lombardy,  and  to  arrest  Morone,  who  was  soon  after  put  to 
death.  It  is  reported  that  Vittwia  Colonna  contributed  by 
her  remonstrances  on  this  oooasion,  to  retsin  her  husband 
within  the  bounds  of  his  allMiattee  to  the  emperor.  Sbortiy 
after  Peacara  died  towurds  the  aid  of  1585,  aged  th^-six 
nars.  and  was  sueoeeded  by  his  eonsiik  the  maxqnb  did 
Vaato  in  the  cunmand  of  the  Imperial  ermv  in  Italy.  Vifc* 
twia  Colonna,  who  was  inconsolable  for  the  death  el  her 
huAand,  determined  on  spending  the  remainder  <tf  her  Ufc 
in  religious  seclusion,  although  various  proposals  of  a  se- 
oond  marriage  were  made  to  her.  She  wrote  several  poe- 
tical effusions,  lamenting  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
also  upon  religious  subjects.  {Rim»  Spir^mH  tk  Vittoria 
Colonha,  Venezia,  1548.)  Her  beauty,  her  talents,  and 
her  virtue,  were  «Etolled  by  her  oontem^raries,  and  among 
others  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  by  Anosto,  in  canto  sV  of 
the  *  Furioeo.*  She  died  in  1547,  at  Rome,  and  was  styled 
*a  model  of  Italian  matrons.'  (Comiani,  Tirabosbhi, 
&e.> 

COLONNADE.  {Citil  ABCBtTBcnmi.1 
CCLON  Y,  in  Latin  colonia,  a  word  derived  firom  the  yaxb 
odo^  cfdersk  to  till  jcir  cultivate  the  ground,  originally 
a  number  of  people  transfoired  from  one  country  or  fSum  to 
another,  whwe  lands  wen  allotted  to  them.  Hie  peofde 
themselves  were  called  Coloni,  a  word  corzesponding  to  our 
term  colonists.  The  meaning  of  the  word  was  extended  to  so- 
nify the  country  or  place  where  colonists  settled,  and  is  now 
often  applied  to  any  settlement  or  land  possessed  by  a 
sovereign  stete  upm  foreign  soil.  Thus  Ceylon  and  die 
Mauritius  are  called  British  colonies,  though  tiiey  are  not 
colonized  1^  Suf^ishmen,  the  formar  being  inhabited  by 
natives,  and  the  second  by  French  or  descendants  m 
French  ooknusts.  Th6  proper  notion  of  the  wnrd  *  otAomf 
(as  determined  by  the  general  nse  of  the  tsrm)  seonis  to  be 
a  tract  of  hnd,  either  wholly  or  partly  ooloniied.  that  is  to 
say,  possessed  and  cultivated  by  natives,  or  the  ftsemdaiito 
of  natives,  of  anothor  oountrv,  and  standing  in  some  sort  at 
political  oounection  with  ana  sobordination  to  the  wither 
oountry. 

The  formation  of  colonies  is  among  the  oldest  oceurreness 
recorded  in  history  or  handed  doim  by  tzadition.  Ibh- 
time  stetes,  such  as  those  of  Phcenicia  and  of  Gneesi  pes* 
sesaing  only  a  soanty  territory,  would  naturalfar  have  re- 
course  to  emigistion  as  their  jmnilation  increased.  Inbeth 
these  countries  theses  afftmua  a  fhciltty  for  transferring  a 
part  of  their  superabundant  dtumM,  with  their  fomihes 
and  movaUea*  and  their  arms,  to  sosHfiiieimeoas^etthar 
uninhabited  or  thinly  peopled  by  ls»MaiMMitmi  v 
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good  vlU  Qr  by  Ibroe,  gtve  up  to  them  »  portiw)  of  th«ir 
luiq.  lii0  emigratiini  migbt  be  Toluntuy  <w  forced ;  it  wu 
no  doubt  in  nwny  oaaes  ue  result  of  civil  contentions  or 
fcrsigu  conquest,  by  which  the  losing  party  vere  either 
driven  away,  or  preferied  seeking  «  new  country  to  remain- 
ing at  hoow.  The  report  of  some  remote  fertile  coast 
abounding  in  valuable  productions  would  decide  othera, 
LMtlyTue  state  itself  having  discovered,  by  means  of  iU 
merenantt  and  mariners,  soipe  country  to  which  they  could 
trade  with  advantam,  might  detennine  upon  sending  out  a 
par^  of  settlers  and  might  astabUih  »  fhotory  there  for  the 
paipoaeofialcorexohiuig*.  In  &et  ooTprnfirml  wrterprise 
nana  to  have  lad  both  to  maritime  discovery  and  to  eoloni- 
Mtion  aa  inuah  aa  anyone  aingle  oauae.  Sucn  seem  to  have 
bean  tho  canaaaof  the  numerous  Phopnician  oolonies  whioh, 
at  a  vary  early  data,  vera  planted  along  the  coasta  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Tyre  itsdf  was  a  aAovy  of  Sidon.  according 
to  the  '  Old  testament,'  which  calls  it  the  'daughter  of 
Sidon.*  Wtis  Uagna,  near  the  great  Syrti^  was  also  a 
o(4ony  of  SidoD.  aooording  to  &lluat  Uugmt^  <>•  78)> 
Hippo,  Hadrumatum,  Vticat  and  Tune^  wor«  Phceni* 
eian  eolonie^  vaA  all  of  greater  antiquity  than  Cartht^. 
The  PlKBniciaa  ookniiM  extended  along  the  north  coast  of 
AJtica  aa  V  u  the  Pillam  of  Hercules  (the  Straits),  and 
along  the  oppoaite  coast  of  Spain,  as  well  as  on  the  Balearic 
lalandfl,  and  Sardinia  and  Sieily.  Those  on  the  Spanish  coast 
ie«n  to  hava  been  at  flnt  small  aettlenunticcftetoriaa  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  trade  between  die  matropolu  or  mother  ooun- 
try  and  the  natnai^  Several  ot  them,  however,  such  as 
Gades,  by  d^rees  took  the  trade  into  their  own  hands  and 
baeame  independKit  of  the  mother  country.  The  finndar 
tion  of  Carthaji^  was  an  initenoe  of  another  kind.  It  re- 
suited,  aecording  to  tradition,  ftom  an  emigratirai  occa- 
sioned by  the^nanny  of  a  king  of  Xyra.  Ihne  is  another 
eonfhsed  traditim  of  a  Phosnioan  or  Ganaanite  emif^tlon 
to  Mauritania,  occasioned  by  the  eonqueat  of  Palestine  by 
Joshua,  and  mentioned  by  Proeopios  and  Suidas,  aa  as 

some  Jewish  oommentat£vs[BBaBEfts}.  The  Phanieians 
my  early  settled  in  the  fertile  island  ^  Cyprus,  whioh  li^ 
oppoait*  their  own  coast.  Of  their  settlements  in  the 
'  iHuida  of  the  Mgmn  Sea  ve  have  raly  tmditinu  reftning 
to  timea  pnviona  to  the  war  «f  Trof,  and  mentioned  b^ 
Barodotus,  andaAw  him  by  ThnoTdidea,  who  sm  that  A* 
Phamieians  and  the  Gaiiana  inhabited  most  of  the  isbndit 
and  carried  on  iHia(7,  until  Minoo,  kingt^  Oate.  drove  tiiem 
away,  and  planted  now  colonies.  HoTodotns  saya  they  had 
<noe  a  sattlacnent  in  the  island,  of  Thasus,  where  they 
wwked  the  gold  mines.  They  also  had  a  sottlMoeut  on 
the  island  or €|ytber«  (Cerigo),  idaah  lay  amvuiiently  fbr 
diair  trade  with  the  PdoponDesas.  Thu^fdides  (vi  2,  &e.) 
also  mentions  that  the  phoenioiana  farmed  establishments 
on  the  promontauries  and  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Sidly,  ftoa  wUeh  they  traded  with  the  native  Sionli ;  but 
that  when  the  Qreeks  came  to  settle  in  great  numbers  in 
that  island,  the  PfacBniejana  abandtmed  several  of  their 
poetic  and  eoneantratad  themadves  at  Motya.  Soloeis  and 
PanoranM,  now  Palermo  (irtiioh  last  probablv  had  then 
ano^r  nama),  near  the  district  ootupied  the  Blymi  or 
Fhrman  eol(misU  (who  had  emigrated  flnm  Asia  after  the 
Ml  orlWf,  and  had  built  Entdla  and  Bgeeta),  trusting  to  the 
ftisnddiipof  the  latter  and  also  to  their  proxkaityby  sea 
la  tbnr  eountryraen  (rf  Gartham.  These  three  Phceoieian 
aetflemeiUa  however  merged  afterwards  into  Carthaginian 
dqiendeneiea.  tnie  Phosnicians  appoar  also  to  have  oceu- 
piad  M elita  or  Malta,  and  the  Lipan  islands,  one  of  which 
Mtainad  the  name  of  Pbceoieusa.  Of  the  Ph«nieian 
■ettlaments  in  the  south  part  of  Sardinia  we  have  the 
report  of  Diodonu  (v.)  and  a  flragment  of  Ciooro  pre 
Soanrab  poiUlBhed  MaL  The  PhosniciBns  and  Libyans 
an  lafd  to  ham  been  the  eoilieat  settlera  in  Sardinia,  and 
10  havofcondKl  Oacalls  (Okgliari)a»l  Snki.  A  Fbmni- 
aian  iuai^tionvMlbuid  In* vineyard  atChpePDla.be- 
Is^Bg  t*  the  monka  of  order  of  Merer,  end  wm  ex- 
|damed  by  De  Rossi.  Bffmeridi  Letterarie  ai  Soma,  1 T74. 
Bat  tiw  nndeabted  ieU  of  Phoenician  eoloniai^n  wsa  the 
north  coast  at  Afiloa.  Ihere  the  Pbcanieian  settlements 
sasm  to  have  been  ludepeBdeBt,botiiof  the  mother  country 
and  of  eaA  other.  We  have  the  inatanoe  of  Utiea  and 
louses,  whidi  eanOnoed  separate  communities  even  after 
C^rthagahad  attained  its  great  power;  Cartiotge  only  ex- 
aroisiiw  the  hegemony  or  an^Nmaaey.  llis  seems  to  have 
bam  the  case  amoi^  the  (Hriginal  Phcenieian  towns  ;  Sidon, 
Tfi%  Aiwhu,  See.,  eadi  a  distinet  «omm<m  wealth,  fyrmiag 


a  sort  of  federation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
nnncipal  ci^.  at  firiit  Sidon,  and  afterwards  Tyro.  A 
feeling  of  mutual  re^ud  seems  to  have  prevailed  the 
last  between  various  Phoenician  Uwna  and  colonies, 
including  (Carthage,  as  members  of  one  common  &mily. 

The  colonies  established  afterwards  by  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  interior  as  well  aa  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Sidty.  and 
Spain,  were  upon  a  different  plan  from  those  of  the  Phoaui- 
otans:  they  were  made  through  conquest  and  fbr  tha  pur- 
pose of  keraing  the  country  in  subjection,  like  those  of  the 
Romans  [CABTHiAs}  wiu  the  remarkahla  exception  of 
the  emigntim  oohmua  taken  by  Hanno  to  the  veat  coast 
of  A^ricaT 

The  earlier  Greek  coloniea  appear  to  have  owed  their 
origin  to  the  same  causes,  and  to  have  been  founded  upon 
the  same  jdan  as  those  ^  the  Phmnieiam.  Thueydidea  (I.) 
says,  that  'after  the  I^jan  war,  and  the  subsequent  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  Greece  being  re- 
stored to  tranquillity,  b^an  to  send  out  coloniee.  Tbo 
Athenians,  whose  country  was  overflowing  with  people&Mn 
other  parts  of  Greaoe,  who  bad  flocked  thither  for  security, 
began  to  send  out  colooiaa  into  Ionia  and  to  many  of  the 
islands ;  the  Peloponneuaos  sent  theirs  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
some  parts  of  Greece.  But  all  these  coloniea  were  sen 
after  the  Trojan  war.'  Tba  Dorians  from  Magaris,  Argoa, 
Corinth,  and  othax  planes,  colonized  snne  d  the  la^er 
Uaadi,  part  of  Qeta,  Rhodes  Corcyn*  aa  w«U  aa  -figina. 

&e.  The^  founded  the  Harapolia  on  the  south-west 
eoaat  of  Otiia,  m  Asia  Minor,  iriiieh  diatriot  took  from  them 
the  name  of  Doris,  A  ot^ny  of  Laoedmnooiana  founded 
Cyrene.  The  Megarians  founded  ChalcediHi.  Byxantium, 
Selymbria,  Heraclea,  and  othor  plaoea  on  the  eooate  of 
the  Suxine.  Sioily  dba  was  chiefly  oolonixed  t»  Doriana. 
Syimcoae  was  a  r-^nt****"  colony,  which  aftwvards  founded 
Asm,  Gamarina,  &o.;  GMa  was  a  colony  of  Rhodiaua 
and  Ocetan%  and  Agrigentnm  was  a  colony  ham  Gcla. 
The  Megarians  founded  Selinua.  The  CWeidians  built 
Naxtts,  n^iich  was  tbo  first  Gteefc  sottUment  in  Sicily, 
and  aftoivards  took  Leontini  and  Catana  £in»a  the 
SiottlL  For  a  mora  detailed  aeoount  of  the  numonnia 
I>cirianoolonieaiee]LO.MnlI«r'BlK«<orvqr<*ri)drwJ^ 
The  Lmians  frmn  Attica,  another  gnat  iHaaoh  of  the 
HeUenio  atoek.  after  tho  death  of  Codna,  the  lait  kin|^  of 
Athena,  mignted  to  ttie  west  ooaM  of  Asia  Himr,  uriueh 
took  its  name  fkom  them  pcnnAl  and  eateUiahed  them 
twelve  cities  m  eommuaitiea,  which  quibkly  xoae  to  a  hi^ 
degree  of  proaperity.  and  formed  a  kmd  ax  fodaral  unioii. 
About  eimhr  yean  before,  tha  Aoiiana  and  Aobmana,  two 
neariy  allied  races,  heii^  driven  away  flrom  Pelo^nnaaoa 
by  the  Dorians,  had  em^raiad  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  formed  oolomea  from  C^acna  aa  the  Propontia 
as  for  southwards  as  the  Harmns.  niooM  was  the  moat 
northern  of  the  Ionian  towna  on  the  bordms  of  JRiAiM.  The 
Cohans  also  colonised  the  ialanda  oC  Lesbos,  Tenedoa,  and 
others  in  that  part  of  the  Agean.  Theso  em^nJtitHu 
were  posterior  to  the  time  ai  Bomer,  who  awrtiona  other 
people  as  oooa|mng  that  coast:  Th»  Athenians  at  a  later 
date  eokmized  Bnbo^  vhora  they  foondad  Chakas  and 
Eretria,  and  tin&f  also  mat  allies  to  Naxo%  to  the  islands 
of  (3eoB,  Siphnos,  Beriphoa,  and  othesr  islands  of  the  Agean. 
Many  of  ^eae  eolonieo  having  thriven  and  increased,  ba- 
eame celenisere  in  their  torn.  The  enterprising  mariners 
of  miocaea  formed  vuioua  eoloniea,  the  moat  celebrated  of 
which  is  Massilia  on  the  south  coast  of  GauL  Hie  Chal- 
cidians  of  Eubcna  founded  Cume,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Opici.  Pirates  from  Cnms 
fonnded  Zancle,  but  a  f^h  o(don^  of  Samiane  and  other 
lonians  esca|nng  from  the  Penian  invasion,  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Danus,  took  Zanele,  and  were  afterwards  in  their 
turn  fispoBsessed  by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium.  who 
called  the  town  Meuene  (now  Messina),  from  the  name  of 
his  or^nnal  oonntry  in  the  Poloponneaua.  The  Asians 
founded  Dioaarehta,  afterwards  Puiooli,  end  tfaw  with  the 
Cummns  are  bdieved  to  have  founded  nrthenope 
(Njtples).  Ionian  ocdonisls  Battled  OB  the  eoait  of  Sardinia. 

lie  Greek  edonies  on  the  east  coast  of  Italv,  setting 
aside  the  oonftised  traditions  of'Artadian  immiantioita. 
Pelagian,  Sec,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  b^ire  the 
TVojan  war,  consisted  chiefly  of  Dorians  ud  Achaans  flom 
Hie  Peloponnesus.  Cniton,  Sybaris,  and  Pandosia 
colonies  of  the  latter.  IVentum  was  a  oolony-of  Lae«d»- 
monians,  and  Locri  Epizephyrii  of  the  Loeriaas.  Gkeek 
colomeswere  settled  both.  9R.tbeLttMth<anj>p^  sides  of 
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tha  Pantos  (Blwk  Sea),  md  also  on  fiie  north  ooM  in  tlw 
modem  Qimea.  [Bocfokvi.] 

Ai  to  the  i^ations  snbtlBtuig  between  the  ctdoniiti  and 
the  natiTen  or  prior  Jnhabitanto  of  the  oouatries  vhich 
they  occupied,  it  was  undoubtedly  in  meet  easea  strictly  In 
•coMdance  with  tiie  right  of  the  staingest.  Either  the 
natnea  withdrew  into  the  intsriw  and  left  the  gnrand  to 
the  new  occupants,  as  the  SiouU  did  in  sevonU  inaouioes, 
or  they  n^Btod,  in  which  oase,  when  overpowered,  the 
men  were  exterminated  or  reduced  to  slavery,  and  the 
eonqnerors  kept  the  women  for  themselves.  In  some 
instances  the  older  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  serft  or  bondmen  to  the  new  settlers.  The 
records  of  authentic  history  do  not  preaent  m  with  an  in- 
stance atzny  colony  bein^  settled  in  a  country  where  there 
were  not  pierious  inhabitants.  The  consequence  of  the 
immigration  of  a'new  race,  who  seek  to  possess  thenuelTca 
of  the  land,  must  be  the  extermination  or  ^«dual  decay 
of  the  {ffiot  race,  unless  the  old  inhabitants  ore  made 
riavee.  So  fhr  as  we  trace  the  historyof  Greek  edoniea  in 
the  oeattered  flvgments  of  antlqui^,  such  were  the  oonse- 
qnences  of  tbnr  colonial  settlements.  On  the  coast  of 
Italy  it  would  appear  that  the  Greeks  pursued  a  more  hu- 
mane or  more  politic  course.  They  are  said  to  have  allied 
themselres  to  and  intermarried  with  the  natiTes,  and  by 
their  superior  cirilization  to  have  acquired  great  influence. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Uia  Greeks,  so  ftu-fiFom  being; 
averse  to  fbreign  intermixtures,  as  some  have  said,  mind^ 
their  blood  f^ly  with  that  of  all  the  nations  with  whom 
thenr  came  into  contact,  and  thus  the  civilization  of  the 
Hnlenic  stock  was  gradually  intooduced  among  nations 
less  advanced  in  the  useful  arts. 

What  were  the  relations  between  these  Greek  colonies 
and  the  mother  oountiT,  and  between  duse.coloniei  that 
were  of  a  kindred  race? 

This  may  be  gadiend  pretty  cleaily  fhnn  Tliueydides. 
Bpidamnus  was  a  colony  of  Corcyra:  but  the  leader  of  the 
ouony  (ofjcuTT^c),  the  founder  of  the  colony,  or  the  person 
undet  wbose  conduct  it  was  settied,  was  a  Corinthian,  who 
was  called  or  invited,  says  Thucydides,  flrool  the  mother 
city  (called  by  the  Greeks  the  metropolis,  /iijra^oXic,  or 
parent  state),  according  to  an  antient  usage.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  if  a  colony  wished  to  send  ouC^  new  colony, 
this  was  properly  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  metropolis. 
Some  Ctnrinthians  and  other  Dorians  joined  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Epidamnug,  which  became  a  thriving  community, 
and  governed  itself  independently  of  both  mother  countries. 
In  the  cour^  of  time,  however,  civil  dissensions  and  attacks 
from  the  neighbouring  batbarians  induced  the  Epidam- 
nians  to  apply  to  Corcyra,  as  their  metropolis,  for  assistance, 
bat  their  ]ffayers  were  not  attended  to.  Being  hard  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  they  turned  themselves  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  gave  up  Uieir  town  to  them,  as  being  the  real  founders 
of  the  colony.  In  order  to  save  themselves  from  destruction. 
The  Oarinth^ms  accepted  the  surrender,  and  sent  a  fresh 
colony  to  Bpidamnus,  giving  notice  that  all  the  new  settlers 
should  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  old  settlers :  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  leave  home  were  allowed  to  have  an 
equal  int^est  in  the  colony  with  those  who  went  out,  by 
paying  down  a  sum  of  money,  vhich  appears  to  have  been 
the  price  ot  allotments  of  land.  Those  who  went  out  gave 
their  services ;  those  who  stayed  at  home  gave  their  money. 
*  Those  who  went  out,*  says  Thucydides,  "were  manv,  and 
those  hIm  paid  down  their  money  were  also  many/  For  the 
monered  peo|ile  it  was  in  &ct  an  affair  of  pure  speculation. 
The  OorcynBSns,  themselves  originally  a  colony  from  Co- 
rinth, having  become  very  powerftU  by  sea,  slighted  their 
metropolis  and  '  did  not  pay  to  the  Gorintfaius  the  cus- 
tomary honours  and  deference  in  the  public  solemnities  and 
laeriflces  as  the  other  colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the 
mother  country.*  They  accordingly  took  offsnee  at  the  Co- 
rinthians accepting  the  surrender  of  Epidamnus,  and  ^e 
result  was  a  war  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  (i.  24.) 

Again,  the  Corcyrfean  deputies,  who  were  sent  to  court 
the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  against  Corinth,  stated,  in 
answer  to  the  objection  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Corinth, 
^hat '  a  colony  ought  to  respect  the  mother  country  as  long 
as  the  latter  deals  justly  and  kindly  by  it,  but  if  the  colony 
be  injured  and  wron^y  used  by  the  mother  country;  then 
the  tie  is  broken,  and  they  become  alienated  from  each 
other,  because,  said  the  Corcymans*  colonists  are  not  sent 
out  as  subjects,  but  as  ~ 
tnose  who  teniMn  at  Dome.' 


free  men  havrag  equal  ^hts  with 
ime.*  (L  34.)  This  shorn  the  kind 


of  relation  as  nndenrtobd  by  the  Oreeki  between  the  Fiifr- 
tropoUs  and  its  otdonieo.  The  eok^ea  www  in  ftot  sove- 
reign states,  attached  to  the  motbw  eonntty  by  ties  ^ 
sympaUiy  and  connnon  desoen^  so  long  as  tluse  ftelings 
were  fostered  by  mutual  ^ood-will,  hut  tto  flirther.  The 
Athenians,  it  ii  true,  in  the  bdght  of  Uielr  pownr,  «ueted 
money  from  their  own  colonies  as  well  as  from  the  ixiloiUei 
of  other  people,  and  punished  severely  those  who  swerved 
from  th«r  alliance,  such  as  Naxos;  but  this  was  not  in 
consequence  of  any  original  right  of  dominion  as  smiposed 
to  belong  to  the  mother  country  over  the  cokmy.  Biany  of 
the  colonies,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  which  Were  the 
consequence  of  civil  war  at  ibreign  invBsion,  were  formed 
by  large  parties  of  men  undtt  some  bold  leader,  without 
any  fbrmal  consent  being  asked  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity: they  mok  their  fiunilies,  their  arms,  and  their 
movables  wim  them,  to  conquer  a  new  coimt^  for  them- 
selves ;  they  left  their  native  soil  for  ever,  and  carried  wiOi 
them  no  oblations  or  tiaa.  Tbiwe  that  went  off  in  more 
peaoeAd  times,  by  a  oommoa  understanding  of  the  whble 
oommonwealth,  went  also  away  for  ever,  end  freely  and 
vcdontarily,  though  under  a  ]maet  appointed  by  the  parent 
state,  to  seek  a  country  where  they  could  find  an  eesier 
subsistence  than  at  home.  In  eittier  case  it  was  a  complete 
separation  of  a  member  from  the  body.  When  the  Athe- 
mans,  in  later  times,  took  possession  of  parts  of  Eubcsa 
(ThuCTd.  i.  114),  and  of  JEgiaa.  (iL  27),  of  Melos  ^v.  116), 
and  shared  the  lands  among  their  own  citizens  who  went 
there,  the  relationship  thus  formed  was  of  a  diflhrent  kind 
In  the  case  of  Agina  the  whole  population,  which  was  of 
Hellenic  stock,  was  turned  out,  and  a  body  of  Athenians 
occupied  their  place,  with  the  espress  object  of  being  as  a 
body  or  community  subordinate  to  the  state  of  Attica,  in 
order  to  prevent  ue  annoyance  to  vrtiieh  Attica  had  long 
been  subject  hv  the  proximity  of  an  independent^  island  so 
Well  situated  both  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  Attioa  and 
for  self-defence. 

That  the  colonies  of  a  kindred  race  ilioiild  ftd-ft  eoiiH 
mon  interest  in  opposition  to  those  of  a  rival  branch  is 
natural,  and  is  proved  among  other  instances  by  the  laso  of 
the  deputies  from  Egesta  in  Sicily,  who,  whUe  requesting  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Syracusans  and 
Belinuntians,  ui^ed  as  an  admtional  plea  that  the  Leon- 
tines,  who  were  originally  Chalcidians.  and  ^erefere  akin 
to  the  Athenians,  had  been  expelled  from  their  town  by 
the  Sytacusans,  and  showing  that  it  was  the  inter^t  of 
the  Athenians  to  assist  a  kindred  people  against  the  pre- 
vailing power  of  the  Dorian  colonies  in  Sicily.  (Ihucyd.  vi.) 

Before  we  pass  to  the  Roman  colonies,  we  must  say 
something  of  tne  system  of  colonization  among  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula  in  the  Ante-Rtunati 
times.  The  Etruscans  extended  their  conquests  norUi  of 
the  Apennines  in  the  great  plain  of  the  P<^  and  founded 
there  twelve  colonies,  the  prmcipal  of  which  was  TtMam 
(Bologna).  They  afterwards,  having  defeated  the  Umbiaas, 
many  years  before  the  assumed  foundation  of  Rome,  exten- 
ded themselves  into  East  and  Soudi  It^,  penctn^  into 
Latium,  and  took  Campania  from  the  Oscans,  where  they 
founded  likewise  twelve  colonioN  the  principal  of  which  was 
Capua.  The  Etruscans,  heinff  skilled  in  amutectnre,  sur- 
rounded their  towns  wiUi  solid  walls  bu3t  of  massive  stones 
without  any  cement;  they  were  also  well  vened  in  agricul- 
ture and  hydmulics,  and  several  of  the  earliest  drains  and 
canals  in  the  Delta  of  the  Po  are  attributed  to  them.  They 
subjected,  but  at  the  same  time  necessarily  civilized,  the 
people  amon^  whom  they  settled.  Th«r  colonies  seem  to 
have  ftmned  mdependent  communities,  though  allied  by  a 
kind  of  fodecation.  Ihe  Etruscans  a3ao  founded  eolimias 
in  the  Picenum,  sudi  as  Hatria  [Atai}  and  Cunra  Montana 
and  Cupra  Maritima.  They  took  from  the  IJgures  the 
country  around  the  gulf  now  called  I>ella  Spezia,  and 
founded  the  ci^  of  Luna.  They  likewise  sent  colonies  to 
the  islands  of  Elba  and  Cwsica,  for  the  Etruscans  were  a 
commercial  as  well  as  agricultural  people ;  they  navigated 
the  sea,  and  in  the  sixm  centui?  b.c.  they  defeated  tho 
Pbocsans,  and  drove  them  out  of  Corsica.  The  Etruscans 
civilized  Italy  by  means  of  their  colonies,  but,  unlike 
Rome,  they  did  not  keep  them  united  under  a  central 
power. 

The  Sabini,  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people^  living  to 
a  mountainous  country,  sent  colonies  in  very  remote  times 
to  other  parts  of  Italy.  It  was  their  cu^m,^er  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  number  of  year^iatie^b£b(bjudyp4»^n«> 
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m  the  qnng  seuon,  and  to  cooMonte  to  the  gob  »  n  am- 
ber of  yoimg  men,  who  were  to  quit  theii  native  land,  and 
proceed  under  the  atupices  of  Heaven  to  seek  a  new  country. 
In  this  manner  the  Piceni  and  the  Samnites  are  said  to 
have  been  colonies  of  die  Sabini.  The  Samnites  in  their 
turn  sent  out  other  colonies,  and  the  Lucanians  were  one 
of  these.  Hie  Samnites  as  well  as  the  Sabini  were  en- 
tirely gam  to  ^pricultaral  pursuits. 

Rome,  in  the  earliest  agen  of  the  repubhc,  adopted  the 
BTBtem  of  sending  out  colonies  to  the  conquered  countries. 
But  the  Roman  colcmi^  were  different  from  those  of  most 
other  people,  inasmuch  as  they  remained  strictly  subject 
to  the  mother  country,  whose  authority  thejr  were  the 
means  of  oilbrcing  upon  the  conquned  natuna.  They 
were,  in  fiwt,  Uke  ao  many  garriscms  or  antpoats  ct  Rome. 
Serviua  (iBn.  i,  IS)  gives  the  lUIowing  definitions  of  a 
colony,  taken  btm  much  older  authorities:—'  A  colony  is 
a  society  of  men  led  in  one  body  to  a  fixed  place,  ftirnished 
with  dwellings  given  tc  them  under  certain  conditions  and 
regulationa.*  Again,  *  Colonia  is  ao  called  a  colendo ;  it 
consists  of  a  portion  of  citisens  or  confederates  sent  out  to 
form  a  community  elsewhere  by  a  decree  of  their  state,  or 
with  the  general  consent  of  the  people  from  whom  they  are 
departed.  Those  who  leave  without  such  a  consent,  but  in 
consequence  of  civil  dissensions,  are  not  colonies.'  The  no- 
tion (»  a  Roman  colony  seems  to  be  ^is:  the  colonists  oc- 
cupied a  city  already  existing ;  and  this,  with  perhaps  one 
exception  or  two^  was  the  graeral  character  of  the  Rom 
oobniBs  in  Italy  Proper.  Whm  iha  Rmnans  afterwards 
extended  their  oonquests  into  countries  where  there  were 
no  nwalar  towns,  or  where  the  population  being  fierce  and 
noBtile,  the  Roman  settlers  must  be  ever  on  their  guar^ 
against  them,  they  built  new  towns  in  some  favourable 
position.  Such  was  the  case  in  several  parts  of  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, Dacia,  &c.  But  the  Roman  colonies  in  Italy  oon- 
sisted  of  Romtm  citizens,  who  were  sent  as  settlers  to  forti- 
fied towns  taken  in  war,  with  land  assigned  to  them  at  the 
rata  of  two  jugera  arable  land  or  plantation  for  each 
man,  besides  the  right  of  pasture  on  the  public  or  common 
land.  The  old  inhabitants  were  not  ejected,  or  disposseased 
of  a0  their  properW ;  the  general  rule  was,  that  one-third 
of  territory  of  the  town  was  confiscated  and  distributed 
amoiig  the  colonists,  and  the  rest  was  left  to  the  fbrmer 
owners,  probably  subject  to  lome  ehai^  in  the  shape  «^ 
taxes,  or  services.  The  colonists  constituted  the  popuhu 
of  the  place ;  they  alone  enjoyed  political  rights  bjA  ma- 
naged ul  public  offices,  the  ud  inhabitants  being  considered 
as  the  plebs. .  The  ownership  of  the  publicum  or  public 
property,  including  the  pasture  land^  was  probably  also 
vested  m  the  new  settlers.  It  is  natural  to  supoose,  that 
for  some  generations  at  least,  no  great  sympattiy  existed 
between  the  old  and  the  new  inhabitants,  and  hence  we 
frequently  hear  of  revolts  of  the  colonies,  which  means, 
not  of  the  colonists  against  the  mother  city,  but  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  who  rose  upon  and  expelled  &e  colonists. 
But  these  events  generally  ended  by  a  second  conquest  of 
the  place  by  Roman  troops,  when  the  old  inhabitants  were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  aa  alavei^  or,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  lost  at  least  another  ttiird  of  their 
properU.  In  later  times,  during  the  civQ  wars  of  Rome, 
new  colonies  were  sent  by  the  prevailing  party  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  former  ones;  and  the  wat  colonists  were 
then  dispossessed  of  their  |Htiperty  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
jml  as  they  had  dispossessed  the  oru;ina1  inhabitants. 
Hence  the  saying,  '  Veteres  migrate  eoloni.*  Sometimes 
colonies,  especi^y  at  a  great  distance  from  Rome,  having 
dwindled  away,  or  being  in  danger  ftom  the  neighbouring 
populations,  asked  Jbr  a  reinfntiement,  when  a  frwh  colony 
was  sent,  to  whom  the  old  colonists  gave  up  one-third  of 
thnr  property.  Each  of  the  older  coloniea,  it  is  observed 
oy  Gelliiu  (xvi.  13),  was  a  Rome  in  miniature ;  it  had  its 
seoatoxa  called  Decuriooes,  its  Duumviri,  iBdilea,  Censorea, 
Saeerdote^  Angnn,  &o. 

A  distinction  must  here  be  made  between  the  Roman 
colonies  and  the  Latin  colonies.  The  formo'  had  all  or 
nearly  all  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  although  Si- 
gonius  and  some  othws  j^retend  that  th^  had  not  the  jus 
auffli^;  and  yet,  in  various  passages  tit  lAvy  and  others, 
colonists  are  stvled  cives  ana  Romse  oenai.  The  Latin 
colonies  had  not  tne  jus  Qoiritium,  but  only  the  jus  LatiL 
All  those,  however,  who  filled  magistrates*  ol^ces  in  Latin 
celonies  became  Roman  citizens.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Tibur.  Praineste,  &c.  The  towns  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  as 


■  reward  for  their  flddi^  to  Room^  obtaiiwd       lank  of 

Latin  colonies  without  any  colonists  being  sent  to  them. 

There  were  also  mflitafy  colonies,  which  consisted  of  sol- 
diers, to  whom  land  was  given  instead  of  pay  and  provisions, 
as  a  resting-place  after  their  campaigns.  Sulla  appears 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  these.  &d  CMsar  and  Au- 
gustus added  greatly  to  their  number.  These  colonies  are 
distinguished  b^  having  military  ensigns  on  their  coins, 
while  the  Colomn  Togats,  or  citizen  colonies,  have  a  plou^ 
on  theirs.  (Heinec.  Antiqu.  Roman.  Syntagma.}  The  coins 
of  some  colonies  have  both  marks,  wnich  means  that  the 
OTiginal  colony  consisted  of  citizens,  after  which  a  second 
was  sent  oompoied  of  military.  Id  Tacitus  (JnnaL  i.)  the 
veterans  oomplain  that^  after  Umr  lout  semce^  they  were 
rewarded  only  with  uncultivated  laaaa,  aituated  in  the 
Do^ibourhood  of  the  enemies  of  tbeemiam. 

Tlie  ^tem  of  colonies  adopted  by  Rome  had  a  double 
pditical  object ;  to  secure  the  conqwred  countries,  and  to 
satisfy  in  part  the  clains  ito  own  poorer  dtizens,  and 
to  get  rid  of  turbulent  chanctraa.  The  importance  of  ih» 
Roman  colonies  to  the  empire  is  well  expressed  by  Cicrao, 
who  calls  them  *  propugnacula  imperii  et  speouln  populi 
Romani.*  Such  tney  doubtless  were,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  yitste  the  germ  of  Ae  civilixation  of  Northern  and 
Western  Europe.  A  nation  of  civilized  conquerors,  what- 
ever evils  it  may  inflict  to  gratify  its  own  cupidity,  confer* 
on  the  conquered  people  unintentionally  still  greato:  bene- 
flta.  By  their  colnuea  in  Spain,  Gaol,  an  the  banks  of  th,. 
Rhine,  and  in  Britain,  the  Romana  eatabliahed  their  lan- 
guid and  their  aystem  of  adminiatntion.  The  inisrint  of 
their  empire  ia  indelibly  fixed  on  die  nationa  of 

Europe.. 

The  difference  between  Colonia  and  Munioipium  is  that 
the  latter  was  a  town  of  which  the  inhabitants,  being 
friendly  to  Rome,  were  left  in  undisturbed  poweaaion  of 
their  property  and  their  local  laws  and  poUticu  rights,  and 
obtained  moreover  the  Roman  citizenship,  either  with  or 
without  the  right  of  suiErage ;  for  there  were  several  de- 
scriptions of  Municipia.  [Municifiuh.]  Hie  colonies,  on 
the  contrary,  were  all  governed  accnding  to  the  Roman  laws. 
The  Hunicipia  were  fbreign  limbs  engrafted  on  the  Roman 
stock,  while  the  colonies  woe  branches  of  that  stock  trans- 
ported to  a  fbnagn  soiL 

Under  the  later  Roman  Emperors,  the  dififarenee  be- 
tween Colonia  and  Municipia  became  obliteeated,  and  ell 
were  governed  alike  according  to  the  Roman  law,  and  a 
uniform  system  of  administration.  Augustus  gave  the  right 
of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  Italy.  Antoninus  Cfrwmlla 
bestowed  it  upon  all  fireemen,  subjects  of  the  empin.  (For 
the  Roman  oolooies  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  iL ;  Manutius  ds  Ci- 
vitate  Momaruf,  Sigonius  de  Ant.  Jurt  ItaL;  Heineceius, 
Syntagma,  ^..) 

The  northern  tribes  who  overthrew  the  western  empire 
did  not  found  colonies ;  they  overran  or  conquered  whole  pro- 
vinces, and  established  new  states  and  kii^^oiiu*  ^e 
same  vavy  be  said  of  the  Saracen  conquests  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  But,  after  a  l^we  of  several  centuries,  when  Europe 
bad  aaanmed  amore  aettled  fbnii,the  mtem  of  oolcmization 
was  revived  by  three  maritime  Ituan  republica,  Pisa, 
Genoa,  and  Venice.  Tbar  firat  setdemento  on  the  ooaata  of 
the  Levant  and  Egypt  were  mercantile  fbetoriea;  wbieh  the 
insecurity  of  the  country  soon  induced  them  to  oonwrt 
into  fbrts  with  garrisons,  in  short  into  real  coloniea.  The 
Genoese  estabuahed  colonies  at  Famagosta  in  Cmta,  at 
Perm  and  -Galata,  opposite  to  Crautantinople^  at  Cum  in  the 
Crimea,  founded  in  1266;  the^also  acquired  poaseasion  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  coast  in  that  peninsula,  forming  a 
district  subject  to  Genoa  under  the  name  of  Gazaria. 
Another  tract,  on  the  coaat  of  Little  Taitary,  called  Gozia, 
was  also  subject  to  the  Genoese,  who  bad  then  Uw  colony  ttf 
Cembalo.  In  the  Palus  If  aotis  tiiey  had  the  colony  of  La 
T^na,  now  Azo£  On  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  they 
posaMaed  Samastxo  or  Amaatri;  th^  had  also  a  Uelorj 
with  Itanehisea  and  their  own  nuRistiates  at  TMbkond,  aa 
well  as  at  Sebastopolis.  These  ctdoniea  vera  governed  by 
consuls  sent  tmm  Genoa,  and  ihe  order  and  justioe  of  their 
administration  have  been  much  extolled,  fa  the  archives 
of  St.  Greorge,  at  Genoa,  there  is  a  valuable  unpublidied 
MS.  containing  the  whole  colonial  legislation  of  the  Ge- 
noese in  the  middle  ages. 

The  Pisans,  having  taken  Sardinia  from  the  If  oov^  sent 
colonies  to  Cagliari  and  other  places.  Their  aeCtlementa  ir 
tbe  Levant  were  mere  popwwiywl  UitftfOfwa^ 
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The  Venetians  established  colonies  in  the  Ionian  islands, 
Candia  and  Cyprus.  Their  s^-stem  resemhled  that  of  Rome ; 
ttiey  riLied,  by  means  of  their  colonies  and  ganisons,  over 
the  people  of  those  islands,  whom  they  left  in  possession  of 
iheur  muaicipol  laws  and  franchises.  These  were  not  like 
the  settlenunti  of  the  Genoese,  merely  commercial  esta- 
Uishttients — tbey  were  Sat  conquest  ana  dominion ;  in  fhct, 
Candia  and  C^rus  wen  styled  kingdoms  subject  to  the 
Republic  The  Venetians  had  aho  at  one  time  nctories  and 
garrisons  on  rarious  points  of  the  roasts  of  the  Levant,  but 
they  lost  them  in  the  Morea,  EubiBo,  Syria,  and  the  Euxine, 
either  through  the  Genoese,  or  aAerwards  by  the  arms  of 
the  Ottomans.  We  can  hardly  number  among  tlieir  colo- 
nies the  few  strongholds  they  had  until  lately  on  the  coast 
of  Albania,  such  as  Butrinto,  Prevesa,  Parga,  Sec.,  any 
more  than  those  possessed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  Oran,  Melilla,  Ceuta,  &c. 
They  were  merely  forts  wiUi  small  garrisons,  with  no  land 
attached  to  them.  The  ncune  iised  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  such  places  is  presidit ;  and  they  are  often  used  as  pri- 
sons for  criminals.  An  essential  qualification  of  a  colony 
is  that  it  should  have  and  cultivate  land,  and  consist  at 
least  in  part  of  civilians.  The  great  question  agitated  now 
in  France,  with  regard  to  Algiers  tiuma  upon  this, — wheUier 
the  French  ate  merely  to  occupy  the  towns  on  the  ooast  as 
military  and  in  some  d^[ree  commercial  colonies,  or  esta- 
blish a  great  agricultural  colony  in  the  interior,  by  taking 
possession  of  and  cultivating  the  land.  This  question,  as 
well  as  that  of  most  modem  colonies,  touches  several  points 
both  of  justice  and  policy.  When  a  colony  is  sent  to  a 
country  occupied  by  a  few  hunting  tribes,  as  was  the  cose 
in  part  of  North  Amnica  at  the  tune  the  English  settled 
ther^  and  as  is  now  the  case  in  New  Holland,  the  taking 
possessionof  part  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation 
IS  attended  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  aborigines, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  in  its  favour  the  extension 
of  civilization  upon  a  new  shore.  The  savages  generally 
recede  before  civilised  man ;  a  Cswof  them  aaopteivilisa^ 
tion,  and  the  rest  beeome  gradually  ntinet.  When  Uie 
limits  are  confined,  the  pn^pess  towsrda  extinction  is  ex- 
ceedingly rapid.  The  aborigines  of  Tan  Dinnen's  Land 
are  now,  as  ve  are  informed,  reduced  to  a  very  small  num- 
bar,  and  perhmts  that  small  number  may,  at  this  mo- 
ment, have  been  reduced  to  nothing.  This,  however  me- 
lancholy in  one  point  of  view,  has  been,  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  great  lav  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
But  the  case  is  much  altered  when  the  natives  are  partly 
civilized,  live  in  domestic  societies,  have  settled  habitations, 
and  either  cultivate  the  land  or  feed  tiieir  flocks  upon  it 
The  colonists  in  such  case  do  what  the  Romans  did.in  their 
colonies ;  tlvey  take  part  of  the  arable  land,  or  the  whole  of 
the  common  or  pasture  land,  and  leave  to  the  natives  just 
what  they  please,  and  if  the  latter  resist,  the^  kill  them. 
Whether  this  be  justice  every  man  may  ask  himself.  Such 
however  has  beoi  the  ^stem  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  in 
various  parts  of  Amenea,  by  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  and 
the  Molucca  islands,  and  by  all  maritime  natiims  in  some 
partor  other  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Amoica;  atid  this  is  now 
attempted  to  be  done  hj  the  French  against  the  Arabs  snd 
Kabyles  of  the  state  w  Algiers.  The  ease  may  be  one  of 
greater  or  less  opjHession ;  according  as  the  land  is  either 
euclosed  and  cultivated,  or  merely  used  for  pasture  or  the 
rhase,  and  according  as  the  natives  are  more  or  less  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  the  knd,  colonization  may  woceed 
on  a  milder  ax  harsher  system  ;  still  the  question  of  justice 
remains  the  some,  unless  the  natives  be  willing  to  part  with 
their  land  by  amicable  arrangement.  This  system  of  pur- 
chase firom  the  natives  has  been  practised  both  by  the 
English  and  'Anglo-Americans  in  North  America ;  but 
though  it  bu  the, specious  name  of  bargain*  it  has  often 
been  nothing  more  than  a  fraud,  or  sale  under  compulsion. 
The  man  of  Europe  Ins  been  long  accustomed  to  regard 
the  poasMskm  of  the  soil  as  that  whkh  binds  him  to  a 
place,  and  gives  him  the  most  seoure  and  least  doubtlhl  kind 
of  property.  His  halnts  of  aeeumolatiott,  and  of  transmit- 
ting to  his  children  a  permanent  possession,  make  him.covet 
the  acquisition  of  land.  In  whatmer  country  he  has  set 
his  foot,  and  once  got  a  dominion  in  the  soil,  neither  con- 
tracts, nor  mercy,  nor  feelings  of  humanity,  nor  the  reli- 
gion which  he  carrin  with  him,  have  prevented  him  from 
seizing  on  the  lands  of  theowners,  nod  punishing  their  re- 
sistance with  death. 

The  modem  colonies  in  Asia  and  America  have  been 


formed  partly  on  the  Roman  or  Venetian  and  partly  on 
the  Genoese  or  old  Phcenician  principle.  When  the  Por- 
tuguese first  began  their  voyages  of  mscovery  in  the  1 5th 
century,  they  took  possession  of  some  islands  or  points  on 
the  coasts  of  Africk  and  of  India,  and  left  there  a  few 
soldiers  or  sailors  undn  a  military  cmmnander,  who  built  a 
to  protect  the  trade  vith  the  natives,  snd  afterwards 
also  to  keep  those  natives  under  a  sort  of  sutgection.  No 
great  emigmting  colonies  were  sent  out  by  them,  tauept  in 
after  times  to  Qoa.  and  the  Brazil,  which  latter  is  really  a 
colony  of  Portuguese  settlers.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  th^  discovered  America,  took  possession  of 
the  soil,  and  f(TOied  real  colonies  kept  up  by  successive 
emigrations  from  the  mother  country.  In  the  West  India 
Islands  the  natives  were  made  slaves,  and  l^  detrrees  be- 
came extinct  under  an  intolerable  servitude.  On  the  main- 
land they  were  externlinated  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serf^  or  trioutaries.  The  Spa- 
niards colonized  a  great  part  of  the  countries  which  they 
invaded.  The  Spanish  American  colonies  had  for  their 
objects  both  agriculture  and  mining.  Ihe  North  American 
colonies  wero  the  consequence  of  emigration,  either  vo- 
luntary or  miduced  by  religious  persecution  and  civil  war 
at  home.  The  Puritans  wait  to  New  England,  the  Quakers 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Cavaliers  to  Virginia.  They 
formed  communities  under  charters  from  the  crown,  and  had 
local  l^islatnres,  but  were  still  subject  to  die  sovereignty 
of  the  mother  country.  The  moth^r  country  sent  its  ^ 
vemoiB,  and  named,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  civil 
ftinctionaries.  The  precise  amount  of  obedience  that  th 
colonies  then  owed  to  the  mother  country  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  The  American  revolution  only  showed  that  it  did 
not  extend  to  a  dhrtain  pomt,  without  showing  how  ftu-  it 
did  extend. 

A  new  feature  has  appeared  in  modem  Eur(^>eau  coIo  ■ 
nization,  that  of  penal  colonies,  which  was  an  extension 
of  the  principle  of  the  presidii  on  the  ooast  of  Barbary, 
already  mentioned.  Convicts  ware  soit  bv  England  first  to 
North  America,  and  afterwaids  to  New  Holland,  by  France 
to  Ghiiana,  by  Portusnd  to  the  ooast  of  Angola*  and  hf  the 
Butch  to  Batavia.  They  were  either  employed  at  the  pub- 
lic works,  or  hired  to  settlers  as  servants,  or  were  esta- 
blished in  various  places  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  land,  for 
which  they  _paid  rent  to  the  government  The  policy  of 
penal  colomes  has  been  much  discussed.  They  may 
afford  a  relief  at  least  temporary,  but  at  a  great  cost  to 
the  mother  countr)-,  by  cleanng'  it  of  a  number  of  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  characters,  especially  so  long  as  crimi- 
nal legislation  and  the  system  of  prison  discipline  continue 
as  imperiect  as  they  are  at  present  in  must  countries  of 
Europe;  but  with  regard  to  the  convicts  themselves  and  the 
prospectof  their  refcmnation,  everything  must  d^md  upon 
the  regulations  enfiuoed  in  the  colony  by  the  ImsI  autno- 
rities.  If  we  look  however  at  the  horrid  places  of  coUtiie- 
ment  to  which  convicts  are  sent  \j  meet  continental  pnam- 
menta,  and  which  are  sinks  of  every  kind  of  corruption  and 
wretchedness,  we  cannot  help  filing  du^need  to  think 
more  fevourably  of  such  colonies,  under  propw  r^ulatisns 
and  discipline,  and  to  |»efer  the  penal  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  to  such  ill-regulatcd  places  of  punishment  which 
do  not  even  affiact  to  oe  places  of  reformation. 

With  regturd  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  colonies 
to  the  momer  coimtry,  they  appear  to  be,  me  extension  of 
trade  and  exchange  the  ctmsequent  employment  of  a 
number  of  additional  hands,  and  the  giving  the  means  of 
acquiring  jiroperty  to  many  who  have  no  chance  at  home. 
Many  iiuLvidualB  also  realize  fortunes  in  the  colonies,  with 
which  they  afterwards  reUtm  hoi^e,  fmd  thus  add  to  the 
national  wealth.  Much  has  been  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  political  and  economical  writers,  and  toe  advantages 
of  oownies  have  been  exaggerated  hv  smne,  and  perhi^is 
too  much  nnderrated  by  others.  In  a  general  point  cf 
view,  as  connected  with  the  ivogress  of  mankind,  a  busy 
prosporous  colony  on  a  land  formerly  wild  and  desert  is 
undoubtedly  a  cheering  sight  Commercial  colonMS  or  fac- 
tories are  likewise  useftil  for  protecting  traders  in  remote 
and  half-barbarous  countries.  But  the  noper  question  as 
to  the  poUey  of  colonies  now  is  this; — shotud  a  state  form 
colonies  in  its  collective  ot  sovereign  capacity,  or  should  it 
put  c^stacles  in  the  way  of  its  citizens  forming  colonies  by 
voluntary  associations,  or  should  it  fevour  such  associations 
by  offering  facilities  to  them,  or  at  least  i>uttinKiio,c^iai:I«» 
in  the  way ;  and  should  the  BlSlifeAtS^  lag^W^Mai  ui 
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cmigrantB  to  form  such  a  political  oommuni^  as  they  choose  7 
This  Bulgect  is  properly  discussed  under  the  bead  of  Emi- 

GUTIOir. 

An  account  of  the  great  modern  colonies  is  given  under 
the  respective  heads,  such  as  Babbaijoes,  Suzili,  Ca- 
NABA,  Cafk  of  Good  'B.ovk,  Jamaica,  &c. 

The  colonies  of  England  consist  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica, the  British  West  India  Islands,  with  the  Bahamas  and 
Bermudas,  and  British  Guiana  in  8.  America;  Sierra  Leone^ 
CapeCoast,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Afhea;  ibo  idandi 
of  BL  Heknia,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Pulo  Penang,  Sincapore, 
and  Malacca;  various  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Au- 
stralia, and  TE^mania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  vasi  pos- 
sessions  of  the  East  India  Company  in  India  cannot  be  called 
colonies,  though  they  are  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  by 
which  name  wso  Gibraltar  and  Malta  must  be  designated 

France  has  the  Frbuch  West  India  Islands,  and  French 
Guiana  in  America ;  Senegal,  on  the  Coast  of  Africa ;  the 
island  of  Bourbon;  and  Pondichery,  in  the  East  Indies. 

Spain  has  lost  her  vast  dominions  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  but  has  retained  the  fine  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico :  she  has  also  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Portugal  has  lost  the  Brazil,  hut  has  still  numerous  settle' 
ments  on  the  coast  of  South  and  East  Africa,  at  Angola 
Benguela,  Loango.  and  on  the  Mosambique ;  but  these  srttle- 
ments  are  the  most  degenerated  of  all  European  colonies. 
In  India  the  FbrtuEuese  retain  Goa,  and  they  have  a 
fHudoty  at  Macao,  and  a  settlement  on  the  northern  part  <^ 
the  idand  of  Tim(»-. 

The  Dutch  have  the  islands  of  CuTa9ao  and  St.  Eustaz, 
and  Surinam  in  Guiana.  In  Asia  they  have  the  great  colony 
of  Batavia  with  its  dependencies,  various  settlements  on  the 
coasts  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  theMoli^cca  islands. 

The  Danes  are  possessed  of  the  islanAof  St.  Cruz  and 
St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies ;  Christianburg,  near  Accra, 
on  the  Guinea  coast ;  and  Tianquebar  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  Swedes  have  the  island  of  St  Bartholomew  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Asocie^ttf  North  American  philanlluopiBts  has  Ibnndad 
ainoe  1821,  on  Uie  Guinea  coast,  east  of  Gape  Mesurado,  8 
ci^y  of  emancipated  nwoes,  who  have  been  transferred 
thither  from  the  United  States.  Hie  colony  is  called  li- 
beria,  and  has  two  small  towns,  Monrovia  and  Caldwell. 

On  the  subject  of  modem  colonies,  Raynal.  Histoire  des 
Etablitsement  de$  Ewapiene  dant  les  deux  Indes,  may  be 
useftil,  though  it  is  often  exaggerated  and  turgid ;  bu  the 
best  authorities  are  the  origiiuuf  accounts  of  the  various  dis- 
coverers  and  fbunders  of  the  colonies,  such  as  have  been 
published  by  Navarrete  for  the  Spanish,  Barros  for  the 
Portuguese,  &c 

The  Enf^lish  Colonieg  have,  as  a  general  rule,  local  le- 
gislatures, elected  by  the  people,  and  a  governor  and  council 
named  by  the  king.  The  foreign  oommerce  of  tlwse  colonies 
is  r^^ted  by  the  soveceien  authori^  of  the  mother 
country,  and  put  on  sudi  a  moting  as  generally  to  allow 
the  products  of  the  colonies  admission  into  ftituh  ports  on 
more  fimnurable  twms  than  those  of  other  eountnes.  To 
the  amount  of  this  protecting  du^,  the  colonies  then  have 
the  advantage  of  a  monopoly  in  the  markets  the  mother 
country,  llie  old  stnct  colonial  system,  of  excluding 
Ibreign  countries  from  direct  commercial  interoonne  with 
the  colonies,  had  the  double  object  in  view  of  securing  all 
the  supposed  advantages  of  the  exchange  ofBritish  for  colo- 
nial products,  and  ^ing  employment  to  the  British  mer- 
chant navy.  The  rigour  of  this  s^tem  however,  has  gra- 
dually relaxed,  and  given  way  to  clearer  views  of  self- 
interest  Still  the  colonial  system,  as  maintained  by 
Great  Britain,  presents  in  many  instances  examples  of 
Ibnign  possessions  whu^  are  expensive  to  the  country 
without  any  appaient  cortesponding  advantages ;  and  also 
of  ftrrijni  posseasioM,  the  trade  wim  which  is  still  eneum- 
heredinth  r^idatioiis  either  vnihTOnraUe  to  the  jvoduoers 
of  the  mother  country,  or  flivonred  by  diserfaninatmg  duties 
which  are  an  uniair  lax  on  the  domestio  consumer.  The 
expenditure  in  some  of  the  eolonies  for  the  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration and  protection  is  beyond  the  means  oS  tlw 
ocdonial  revenues  to  meet,  and  the  deficiency  must  of  course 
he  supplied  by  the  parent  state.  The  immense  patronage 
which  cdonid  possessions  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  go- 
vernment is  naturally  one  reason  why  eolonies  are  lotwed 
upon  as  profitable  things  by  those  who  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  posts  and  places  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  thiise  who  only  ocmtribute  to  these  exponsas  may 
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not  unreasonably  ask  for  some  proof  of  solid  advantage 
to  the  nation  in  return  fbr  this  annual  outlay.  Setting 
aside  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  the  colonies,  it  is  asked,  in  many  cases,  what  advantage 
does  the  rest  of  the  nation  receive  ?  So  fiir  as  colonies  may 
be  desirable  posts  for  protecting  British  commerce  and  sbip^ 
ping,  the  advantage  <a  maintaining  them  may  be  fully  equi- 
valent to  the  expense.  But  in  every  particular  instance  the 
question  as  to  the  value  ttftt  modem  colony  to  the  mother 
country  (omitting,  as  before  mentbned,  the  value  of  ^ 
patronage  to  those  who  confer  plaoes  in  the  colonies  and 
the  value  of  the  places  to  those  woo  receive  them)  is  simply 
this what  advantage  is  this  said  colony  to  the  productive 
classes  of  the  country  and  to  those  who  consume  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  colony  ?  a  question  not  always  easy  to  answer ; 
but  this  is  the  question,  the  solution  of  which  most  decide 
whether  a  colony  ought  to  be  maintained  or  not  if  we  look 
onljr  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country.  If  we  look  to 
the  interests  of  the  colony,  it  may  be  in  many  and  certainly 
is  in  some  cases,  the  interest  of  the  colony  to  remain  as  it 
now  is,  under  the  protection  and  sovereign  authnity  of  the 
mother  countiv.  But  again  the  question  recurs,  wuit  is  the 
advanti«e  to  the  mother  country?  If  some  advantage  can- 
not be  ihosm,  the  mointmance  of  a  useless  colony  is  a  pure 
act  of  nattonol  henendence  towards  thDeolony  and  to  those 
fbw  of  the  mother  country  who  hove  plaoes  in  it  If  our  pre* 
sent  xelation  with  a  colony  such  as  Jamaica  or  Canada  entails 
any  expense  on  the  mother  country,  we  may  ask  whoQier  all 
the  commorcial  advantages  that  result  from  this  relation 
would  not  be  equally  secured,  if  only  the  free  commercial  re- 
lation existed  and  that  of  administration  were  to  c^ise.  In 
support  of  this  view,  it  is  shown  that  the  comm^ce  of  Great 
BntEun  with  the  United  States,  now  fi%e  and  independent 
has  increased  most  wonderfully  since  the  separation,  and 
probably  more  rapidly  than  it  would  have  increased  under 
the  colonial  s^tom.  HiIb  being  the  case,  a  similar  increase 
might  be  anticipated  in  the  trade  with  all  those  fin«ign 
pcesessiMis  wboaB  trade  is  really  of  any  impcrtanoe.  This 
argument  to  which  it  is  diScult  to  reply,  is  met  by  saying 
that  if  we  give  up  those  colonies  diet  caiae  expmditnre  on 
the  part  the  mother  country,  some  of  tlwra  at  least 
would  be  a  prixe  (br  othn  natkou,  who  would  exclude  us 
from  the  commerce  of  those  fiimMr  colonies,  or  allow  it  only 
on  unfavourable  terms ;  or  that  these  colonies  would  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  same 
result  would  follow.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  no  other 
nation  is  in  a  condition  to  take  on  itself  the  management 
ot  expensive  colonies ;  that  nations,  like  individuals,  will, 
if  let  alone,  buy  where  they  can  buy  cheapest  end  sell 
where  Aey  can  sell  dearest ;  and  that  if  we  should  be  shut 
out  from  the  commerce  of  any  of  our  present  colonies, 
there  are  equally  good  or  better  markets  from  whush  we 
are  now  in  part  or  altogether  excluded  owing  to  those  very 
regulations,  whieh  <Hily  exist  because  we  uve  coloiuea  to 
maintain. 

The  edonial  adminiBtiation  of  the  British  cokmies  is  «i 
important  department  of  the  graeral  adminisbatiaQ.  At  the 
head  of  it  is  tne  fnincipal  colonial  seoretwy,  who  is  one  of  the 
three  secretaries  of  state,  assisted  by  two  under  secretaries. 

COLOQUnraDA.  [Cucums] 

OOLORAIX).  a  river  of  Mexico,  fidls  into  the  northern 
extremitv  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  somewhat  south  of  33* 
N.lat  lojud^  from  its  appearance  at  its  mouth,  we  should 
not  suppose  this  river  to  have  a  course  of 230  leagues  or  about 
640  English  miles,  which  Humboldt  assigns  to  it ;  fbr  it  has 
often  not  more  than  six  feet  of  water,  and  its  breadth  at  low 
water  is  hardly  more  than  200  yards.  Two  low  idands  at 
its  mouth  are  called,  by  Hardy,  Montagu  and  Gore.  Its 
banks  here  are  low.  but  the  western  is  somewhat  higfaa"  than 
the  eastern.  About  30  miles  f^om  its  mouth.  Hardy 
Ibund  only  two  feet  of  water  in  the  ohannel.  Six^  miles 
fam  its  month  in  a  strai^t  line,  the  Colorado  is  k^ed  by 
the  Rio  Gilo,  a  river  which  runs  east  and  west  mr  above 
300  miles,  and  has  its  source  in  the  Sierra  Hogtrfkm,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  about  34°  SO' 
N.  let,  and  108°  W.  Umg.  The  (dace  where  both  rivers 
unite  4uis  been  visited  by  Dr.  Coulter,  who  states  that  the 
country  between  the  rivers,  as  well  as  on  both  sides  of  them, 
is  a  sandy  deao-t  without  potable  water,  and  sulject  to  ex- 
cessive heat:  the  thsnumieter  in  one  instaiice  rose  to 

140». 

The  remainder  of  the  ooune  of  the  Rio  Colorado  is  eih 
tirety  unknown,  the  coubj^^hgvi^<g;^.j^t.d  by 
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two  moDki*  aeooiding  to  vhose  reports,  as  HumbOidt  tells 
us,  the  river  is  formea  by  two  upper  branches,  the  northern, 
Rio  Zagnanaoas,  rising  in  about  40**  N.  lat,  and  the  south- 
em,  Rio  Nabajoa,  rising  in  about  39°  N.  lat  Both  desoeud 
from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  |Co- 
LUHBiiL  RitbhJ  Tliese  monks  also  repor*  that  they  found 
on  the  banks  m  the  Rio  Yaquesile,  a  tribuury  of  the  Colo- 
radOh  a  natim  of  nativei,  the  Hoqni,  fiur  advanced  in  civili- 
sation. Th^  passed  there  throu^  a  eonsideiable  town, 
which  had  two  lai^  squares,  and  a  straight  and  wide 
street;  the  houses  had  several  stories,  and  flat  roofe,  on 
which  the  people  assembled  in  the  evenings.  The  fact 
howeiver  seems  to  be  very  doubtful.  Dr.  Ckiulter  does  not 
mention  it,  though  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  com- 
municating witti  the  American  hunters,  who  traverse  these 
countries  in  seuch  of  otters.  (Humboldt  Hardy,  Dr. 
Coulter,  in  London.  Oeogr.  Journal,  vol.  v.) 

GOLOSSE'mi.  [AUPHITRBAIVI.I 

COLOSSUNS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE,  a  canonical 
epistle  of  the  New  Testament,  addressed  by  St  Paul  to  the 
Christians  of  Colosss,  a  ci^  of  Phrygia.  The  date  gene- 
rally aaeigned  to  this  epistle  Ute  commentators  and 
criboa  »  a.d.  88.  iTakutiM  (Arm^logupie*^  par  I'Abb^ 
Lenglet  J>vbeBaaj,  tome  it  p.  211.  ur.  Adam  ClariLB*8 
Sueeunon  <if  Saoftd  Litgrature,  voL  L  p.  89).  Some  say 
AJi.  63,  or  tlie  9th  of  Nero.  Jn  the  Dissertations  on  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greswell  (vol.  il 
pp.  63 — 66),  it  is  shown  ttuit  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe» 
•una.  to  the  Philippiana,  and  to  Philemon,  were  written 
by  St.  Paul  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  to  the  Coloesian^ 
namely,  in  aj>.  60,  nearly  at  the  termination  of  the 
apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome;  and  Epapbroditus 
in  Philemon  is  oonudered  by  Mr.  Greswell  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Epaphras  in  Colossians.  From  the  expressions 
in  ch.  i  ver.  4,  7,  9,  and  ch.  ii.  I,  it  is  inferred  oy  some 
that  St  Paul  hhnself  was  personiilly  unknown  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Colossn;  but  outers,  especially  Dr.  N.  Lardner 
(Credibility  Got.),  who  argues  on  the  statemrats  of  Theo- 
daxBt  (tom.  iii.  p.  342),  assert  that  St  Paul  preached  and 
planted  the  church  at  this  (utr.  Aocoiding  to  Buiebiiu^ 
this  ci^  was  one  of  thrae  whiob*  in  ttie  10th  year  of  Nero 
(that  is,  a  year  after  the  recaption  of  this  episUe),  wore 
totally  destn^ed  by  an  earUiquake.  The  chief  object  of 
St.  F^ul  in  this  epistle  appears  to  have  been  to  exhort  the 
Christiaos  of  Coloess  to  adhere  steadlaatly  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught,  And  to  reject  the  opinions  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Pagan  philosophers.  Tlie  concluding  sentence  of 
the  fourth  cnmter  statu  that  the  conveyance  oi  this  address 
was  committed  to  Tydiicus  and  Onesimus.  For  a  list  of 
published  sermons  on  texts  from  Colossians,  see  Watfs 
Bibliolh.  Brit.  (Eichhom,  MichaeliB,  Home.) 

COLOSSUS.  [StatueJ 

COLOUR,  in  ^tics.  [Liqht.] 

COLSON.  JOHN*  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  oentnry,  studied  at  Emmanuef  CoUwe,  Cam* 
bridge,  and  was  raastv  of  the  ftee-sohool  at  Rochester  tiU 
1739,  when  he  succeeded  Sandeison  as  Lucasian  prabsior 
at  CSunbridffe.  He  died  in  1760  He  is  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered Tor  his  English  edition  of  NewtMi's  Fluxions, 
London*  1736 ;  and  lus  tnmdation  of  the  Analytical  In- 
stitutions of  Maria  Agnesi,  whidi  by  in  manuscript  till 
1 80 1,  when  it  was  published  br  the  Rev.  John  HriUns  at 
the  expense  of  Baron  Maseres. 

COUrSFOOT,  the  common  name  ofTussii.Aeo  Farfara. 

CO'LUBER,  a  sub-genus  of  Ophidians,  or  serpents.  The 
genus  Coluber  of  Linnnus  comprised  all  the  serpents 
whether  venomous  or  not,  whose  scales  beneath  the  tail  are 
divided  into  two,  or  more  properly  speakini;,  arranged  in 
pairs ;  but  the  term  is  generall}  applied  by  Cuvier  and 
other  authors  to  those  serpents  wnich  have  transverse 
platctt  on  the  belly,  andthe  idates  under  the  tail  fbnnii^  a 
double  row.  a  flattmed  bean  with  nine  larger  ^tes,  teeth 
almost  equal,  and  no  poison-fluigB. 

Laurenti  placed  the  Colubri^  between  the  rattlesnakes 
(CawdiuofM)  and  the  vipeis.  Scopoli's  genera  wwe  those  of 
Idnnwus.  Loc^pdde  placed  the  Colubtida  at  the  head  of 
his  nine  genera  of  serpents,  and  next  to  them  came  Hm 
ooas  and  rattlesnakes.  Alexander  Brongniart  made  them 
the  last  but  one  of  his  six  genera,  of  0]^idians,  arranging 
tbem  between  the  vipers  ana  the  boas.  liatreille  gave  the 
genus  a  jriaoe  between  Chertydrua  and  ZUpnu  in  hisiamily 
of  Aagituiphn,  Daudiu  oomprebended  1 72  spam*  undsr 
tfwflMiiB.  In  liaqnwptiealuUsofDiniMLandBikroih 


,  Cuvier  is  made  to  place  it  between  Diptae  and  Cerbenu 
Oppel  subdivides  his  section  (the  second)  tfae  Sqwwmata 
(Eoailleux)  into  seven  &milies,  of  which  the  CoUJfrideB 
(Couleuvrte)  are  the  last,  oc«ning  immediately  after  the 
Pfeud(hmpiru.  Hwrem  divided  the  seriwnts  into  two 
sub-tribes :  in  the  first  sub-division,  the  umocw,  m  ser- 
pents without  venom,  of  the  first  tribe  (Gu^ofwr),  O^ubtr 
appears  between  Scyiale  and  Hurriah.  De  BlabtviUe  se- 
parated the  serpents  into  Dipodea  and  Jpodet;  CoMer, 
coming  immediatdy  after  Boa,  is  placed  in  tfae  innocnous 
division  of  these  Apode$.  Mr.  Gray,  in-  1825,  divided  the 
Ophidians,  his  fourth  order  of  reptiles,  into  two  great  groups, 
venomous  and  innocuous,  and  the  Colubrida  were  placed 
by  him  between  tfae  Hydrida  and  Boidee,  the  three  funilies 
of  the  second  group.  Dr.  Harlan,  in  the  same  year,  made 
the  Ophidians,  bis  fourth  order,  contain  six  genera,  and 

E laced  Coluber  between  Ophitaurut,  his  first,  and  Vipera, 
is  third  genus.  Mr.  Haworth,  in  the  same  year,  arranged 
the  genns  between  Scytale  and  Dryimu,  among  the  true 
serpents  (Jpoda  epalpebrata,  or  serpents  without  eye-l^X 
and  under  the  innocuous  branch  of  the  Ouhnia.  Fitsinger 
(1826)  placed  the  Coktbnide*  between  the  Pythomoidee  and 
the  Bw^arndn,  in  his  comprehensive  tnica  tribe  Mano- 
pnoa  tfjptgmmata.  Riteen  (1888)  arranged  the  CoMaidtB 
and  die  BSidte  under  his  Maerottomaia,  the  third  sub-par- 
tition of  the  first  sub^vision,  Hohdontatpittet  (with  en- 
tire teethX  of  hia  third  sub-carder  of  scaly  serpents.  Wagler, 
whose  untimely  loss  all  zoologists  deplore,  published  (I830> 
his  *  Naturaliches  System  dsr  Amphibean.'  He  makes 
his  fourth  order,  the  serpents,  consist  of  one  fiunily  only, 
comprehending  ninety-seven  genera,  and  places  Coluber 
the  forty-ninth  between  ^nlote*  (Wagler),  and  Herpeto- 
dtv*  (Boi£).  In  1831,  Mr.  Gray,  in  Griffith's  '  Cuvier,' 
pinlished  d  synopsis,  in  which  he  makes  some  alterations  in 
nis  ordinal  classification.  The  Sguammata  form  the 
second  section,  and  the  OpMdtaru  its  third  order,  which 
is  divided  into  two  sulM>rder8,  the  venmnons  and  innocuous, 
the  upper  jaw  of  which  last  is  toothed,  but  without  fiugs, 
or  with  veiy  small  ones:  in  the  latter  sub-order,  ue 
Coiabrida  are  again  plaeed  with  the  boas  and  the  hvdras. 

In  1832  Professor  John  HuDer,  of  Bonn,  published  his 
system:  the  Colubers  are  arranged  1^  him  immediately 
after  Dryinus,  as  the  last  of  the  leodontt,  the  third  fiunily 
of  his  second  order,  uniting  the  Macroitomee  which  corres- 
pond to  the  Heterodermea  of  Dum£ril. 

The  species  of  the  genus  as  left  by  Cuvier,  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  their  geographical  distribution  is  very  wide. 
The  fWe^  species  are  some  of  than  remarkable  fcfr  their 
vivid  colouring,  and  others  for  the  regularity  of  the  pattern, 
so  to  spwk,  with  which  they  are  marked.  Others,  again,  are 
singularly  slender  in  form,  but  none  grow  to  a  la^  siaw. 

Tne  lurmlesB  common  make,  or  rtng«d  make,  Neidr 
fhtith,  Nddr  y  tommydd,  of  the  antient  Britisb,  Nalrix  tor- 
quota  of  (Sesner  and  Ray,  Coluber  Nairix  of  Linnmu, 
wiU  aierve  as  an  example  of  the  Ibrm.  [Natbix.] 

COLUMBA.  [COLDKBIDX.] 

COLUHBA  NcyACHI  (constellation),  the  dove  of  Noah, 
a  constellation  fbrmed  by  HaUey*  obw  to  the  hinder  feat 
of  Canis  Hqor. 
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C»LUMBA'RIUM,  a  place  of  sepulture  used  for  the 
ashes  of  the  Romans  after  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead 
had  been  introduced  among  them.  The  word  cotumbarium 
signifies  a  dovecote;  and  its  applicatioa  to  the  Roman 
places  of  interment  has  arisen  from  the  resemblance  between 
the  small  arched  holes  which  contain  the sepulch: alums 
and  the  recesses  fbrmed  ibr  Hm  doves  in  a  dorecote. 

This  applieation  of  the  word  colomliariam  is  i»0Ted 
antient  inscriptions,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  term  is 
used  in  this  wnse  by  any  extant  Latin  writer. 

In  the  Villa  Doria  Pamfili  at  Rome  was  discovered,  some 
years  since,  a  very  extensve  columbarium,  or  rather  an  as- 
semblage ftf  eolumbsria,  which  are  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying plan.  It  wis  surroonded  by  a  wall,  with  a  triple 

^  VUUDnUFuiiillBlBMM.] 


entrance,  fiwmed  hr  two  columns.  The  columbaria,  which 
•re  on  a  vefv  diminutiTe  scale,  are  placed  without  any 
regularity.  One  building.  A,  superiw  in  wnrkmanship  to  the 
others,  appears  to  have  been  a  snudl  temple  in  antis,  built 
with  red  bricks,  set  with  very  delicate  Joints,  and  rubbed  on 
the  8ur feces.  The  chamb^  B,  B,  B,  &c.,  were  superior 
columbaria,  with  large  niches,  which  contained  double  oUe 
or  vases  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  with  small  tablets  let 
into  the  wall  below  each  niche.  The  small  structures  at 
C,  C,  which  most  resemble  the  dovecotes,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sepulchres  of  the  slaves.  They  are  built 
with  reticulated  work,  and  are  filled  with  rows  of  pigeon- 
holes, which  contain  oUse:  they  have  no  inscriptions. 
The  Inickwork  of  these  columbana  is  of  Beveral  dates,  if 
^  may  judge  from  the  divernty  of  oonatmction.  The 
•thamhers  BS,Bb,  have  stone  doorways,  in  the  Egyptian 
style.  The  interior  of  these  little  structures,  and  the 
tem{je,  have  been  stuccoed  and  ornamented  with  reliefs, 
wid  painted.  The  small  room  V,  in  the  British  Museum 
(Townley  Marbles),  represents  a  oolumbarium  on  a  large 
scale  :  the  niches  are  represented  with  sculptured  and 
tdain  tablets.  In  the  immediate  neif^bourhood  of  the 
Columbariam,  in  the  Villa  Dnia  Famflli,  are  numerous  in- 
■criptioah  tnblets,  and  monninental  unu,  which  belonged 


to  these  sepiUchres,  but  having  been  removed  from  the 
oUic,  they  lose  part  of  their  interest.  There  are  several 
columbaria  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  among  which 
that  of  the  lamily  Pompdia  is  remarkable  for  its  tablets, 
urns,  &c  some  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Bncyelo- 
pidie  Methoditpte,  Architeeture.  A  sepulchral  chamter 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1746  near  the  gate  of  San  8e 
bastian  at  Rome.  (See  plates  to  Moies's  *  Clasacal  Oma- 
mmta,  Vases,  Gandelahra,*  &c.) 

COLUMBIA,  DISTRICT  OF.  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Potomac,  and  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Maryland  on  the 
north-east,  north-west,  and  south-east,  and  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  on  the  west  and  south-west.  It  forms  a  square  of 
100  square  miles.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  Potomac  was  ceded  by  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  that  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  river,  by 
the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  United  States,  July  16,  1790. 
when  it  had  been  determined  to  establish  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  Wash- 
ington became  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  in  1800 
The  Potomac  traverses  the  district  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion, and  receives  within  it  a  small  stream  called  the  Eastern 
BiandL  By  the  junction  of  this  streun  with  .die  Potomac 
a  qwcions  harbour  is  fivmed,  with  suffietent  water  Ar  the 
largest  vessels.  1^  tides  of  the  Aflantic  ascend  as  &r  as 
Georgetown  in  the  district. 

The  sur&ce  of  the  district  is  diversified  by  slight  eleva- 
tions :  the  soil  is  rather  light  and  poor.  The  three  towns 
which  it  contains  are  Al^andria  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  river,  Washington,  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
and  Georgetown.  The  Virginia  part,  which  contains  about 
thirty-eix  square  miles,  fi>rms  the  county  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  Maryland  part  forms  the  county  of  Washington. 

This  district  is  immediately  and  exclusively  subject  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  By  Act  of  Congress, 
February  2  7. 180 1 ,  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  preval 
in  the  parts  whidi  were  respeotiveW  ceded  by  these  States. 

Alenndna,  Washi^:ton.  and  Georgetown,  are  under 
the  iomediate  govenunentof  their  several  corporations, 
which  however,  as  already  stated,  are  ratneet  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  inhahita^ts 
of  this  district  ere  not  represented  in  Congress.  The  object 
in  Ibrming  this  district  was  to  secure  the  ftmctionaries  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  local  jurisdiction  of  any 
stifle  state,  and  all  collision  with  its  autbMities. 

In  1820,  the  population  of  the  district  was  22,615  whites, 
4048  free  coloured,  6376  slaves,  total  33,039:  in  1830, 
the  numbers  were  whites,  27,635;  free  coloured,  6150; 
slaves,  6119  ;  total,  39,904.  Tho  shipping  of  the  district 
is  about  17,500  tons.  The  capital,  Washington,  is  in 
39"  53'  30^'  N.  lat.,  and  about  76°  55'  30"  W.  long,  from 

COLUMBIA.  [Cabolima.  Soitth.] 

COLUMBIA  RIVER,  is  the  largest  of  the  American 
riren  which  611  into  the  Pacific,  running  probably  200 
miles  mm  than  die  Rio  Cohirado,  whose  course  is  esti- 
mated by  Humlxddt  at  about  640  miles.  Its  numerous 
upper  branches  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  42" 
and  54°  N  'at,  and  are  at  their  source  about  650  miles 
from  the  J'm«Cp,  in  a  straight  line.  The  principal  branch 
rises  in  a  lake,  near  50"  N.  lat.,  and  runs  first  in  a  north- 
north-western  direction  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Brown  (near  5!!° 
N.  lat.)  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south,  and  continues  in  that 
direction  through  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude,  till  i 
meets  another  of  its  great  branches,  ue  river  Clarke,  which 
also  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  45°  N.  lat.,  and 
traverses  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude  in  a  north- 
western direction.  At  the  point  (tf  junction  the  Columbia 
turns  to  thu  west,  but  by  degrees  declines  a^n  to  the 
south,  so  that  at  its  junctim  with  the  river  Lewis  or  Sa^tin 
it  has  a  complete  southern  coarse.  The  river  Lewis  me% 
also  in  the  Rockv  Mountains,  near  42°  N.  lat,  and  nins 
first  to  the  west,  then  to  the  north,  and  towards  its  mouth 
again  to  the  west  Though  its  course  is  long,  it  is  much 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  the  Columbia  at  their  junction, 
the  width  of  the  latter  being  960  yards,  while  that  of  the 
Lewis  isonly  575  yards.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Clarke 
River  and  the  Lewis  occur  the  greatest  impediroenis  to 
navigation.  Not  fcr  below  the  mouth  of  the  Clarke  River 
are  the  Kettle  Falls,  21  feet  high ;  and  above  that  of  the 
Lewis  are  other  cataracts,  where  the  descent  in  1200  yards 
is  37  fi«t  8  inches,  «i^w^^tl«^^Q^^^  three 
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to  fimr  niilflB.  Tha  river  is  keie  otmtnetod  to  45  yndi  in 
vidth.  After  its  junetion  with  ibt  river  Lewis*  the  Co* 
lumbia  still  mns  upwards  of  300  miles,  first  for  a  short  dis- 
tance south,  and  afterwards  in  general  in  a  western  direc- 
tion. In  this  part  it  is  from  one  to  three  miles  wide, 
embracing  a  number  of  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable extent  It  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific,  a  little 
nurth  of  46%  and  the  tide  ascends  nearly  180  miles  above  its 
moutii.  The  Indian  name  of  the  nver  Is  Or^on.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  most  recent  information,  that  the  head 
waters  oione  branch  of  the  Columbia,  of  the  Colorado,  and 
of  the  Platte  and  Yellow  Stone,  both  branches  of  the  Mis- 
souri, rise  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another.  (Lewis  and 
Clarke ;  Mcqj  qf  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  qf  Uttj/kd 

COLUM'BIDiB,  pigeon  tribe,  a  natural  ftmily  of  Urds, 
commiBing  the  pigeons,  doves,  and  turtles. 

NatunJ  Hittory. — Aristotle  mentions  five,  if  not  six, 
birds  of  this  group — Utfmp^  DcXiidc,  Mrra,*  Olv^,  and 
Tf>vy«M',  Periatera,  Peleias,  Phatta,  (Enas,  and  IVi^n — 
euterii^  at  large  into  their  organization  and  habits.  iHitt., 
book  i  c.  1 ;  book  ii.  c.  15, 17;  book  iii.  c  1 ;  book  v.  c.  13; 
bookvL  cl,  4,  and  8;  book  viii.  c  3;  book  ix.  c7.)  He 
also  (book  viii.  c.  3)  speaks  of  a  bird  named  (Phaps), 
which  Atbensus  (Deipn.,  book  ix.  c.  11 )  and  others  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  Columbida,  while  others  again  hold  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  inasmuch  as  Athenseus  states  that  Aristotle 
has  distinguished  five  species  of  pigeons,  and  enumerates 
^(h^  as  one,  omitting  IltXctdc ;  ana  so  Aristotle  does  (book 
viii.  c.  3),  but  he  mentions  UAttAs  elsewhere  (book  viii 
3.  13),  and  it  is  clear  to  us  from  the  context  that  I9iapi 
signified  one  of  the  Cottm^fuke,  TLtpt^tpoaius.  There  is 
sonsidenble  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  species  of  pigeons 
Aristotle  intmulfld  to  designate  by  the  terms  above  giran, 
and  anne  of  them  have  been  ^pUed  by  modem  omitho- 
k^ts  to  signify  forms  which  he  probably  new  saw.  Only 
two,  or  at  most  three,  can  be  identified  with  anythinff  like 
certainty.  Pliny  <Nat.  Hwf.,  book  x.  o.  34)  writes  &  Co- 
lumbis,  and  (c  35)  de  Palumbibus.  He  enters,  moreover, 
largely  into  tlwir  habita  in  otSier  parts  of  his  'Natural 
History.' 

Mudi  doubt  seems  to  have  prevailed  as  to  the  proper 

{»lace  of  the  pigeons  in  the  system.  Belon  collected  the 
ew  species  known  to  him  under  the  title  Ramiers,  Tonr- 
terelles,  Bisets,  Pigeons  Fuyards,  end  Pigeons,  amon^  the 
birds  *  qu'on  trouve  viander  indiff&cmment  en  tous  heux,* 
placing  them  between  the  Toicou  (^nr  Torquilla,  Wtyneck) 
and  tuJfMsMsi^  bine  thrush,  wsnet  arranged  diem  be- 
tween the  gaUinaeeons  birds  and  t^  bustards;  AUrovandi 
p^ced  them  between  du  domestic  eock  and  the  sparrow ; 
Willughby  between  die  bustards  and  thrushes^  and  Ray 
^ve  them  the  same  place.  Brisson,  Pennant,  and  Latham 
insulated  them  in  a  particular  order.  Pennant  also  arranged 
them  between  the  Oallinaceous  and  Passerine  birds,  and 
I^tham  b^een  the  PauMreg  and  the  CkUlinee.  Other 
authors  placed  them  among  the  (Gallinaceous  birds.  Lin- 
nteus  made  them  a  genus  of  his  order  Passeres,  arranging 
them  between  Teirao  (the  grouse  and  partridges,  &c)  and 
Alauda  (the  larks).  (Duvier  placed  them  among  the  Gal- 
linaeeous'  birds,  next  to  the  Tinamoua  {Tinamiu,  Latham, 
CrypHtruSy  Illiger),  making  them  the  last  of  the  order. 
In  his  arrangement,  the  Ecbassiers  {Grallaion*,  wading 
birds)  form  me  wdiv  which  immediately  fbllows  the  Gal- 
Unaeis.  Laeipide  had  prevwnsly  given  them  (be  first 
plaee  in  the  lastmentioMd  fiunily,  as  did  also  Dum^ril. 
Meyer  had  insulated  them  as  his  seventh  ordw,  coming  be- 
tween the  ChelidoM*  (swallow  tribe)  and  his  e^hth  order, 
Galtinee;  and  Ill^r  had  found  a  situation  for  them  under 
his  RoMoret  (the  Rawuial  birds).  Le  VaiUant,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  separated  the  C<^ttmbid<B  into 
well-defined  divisions,  arranged  them  in  three  sections 
the  first  containing  the  Colombes,  Raanert,  and  Tourie- 
relies;  the  second,  the  Colombars;  and  the  third,  the 
Colomhi-gaUine9.  Vieillot  made  them  the  last  fiimily  but 
one  (Colmnbine)  his  second  tribe  iAimodactuli),  ar- 
ranging them  between  his  OjMophaget  and  Akctrides 
U.  Teraminck  classed  them  as  his  ninth  order  between  the 
CkaidenM  and  the  OaUinaieU-  De  Blainville's  order 
^ponnra  or  let  Cohmbiru  contained  these  birds,  and  came 
between  the  SalUUore*  (Passeres)  and  the  Oradatora 
tpheaaants  or  partridges):  in  his  amended  method,  as  de- 
veloped by  H.  Uunmnier,  thay  ooeu^  nearly  the  same 
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;  KMition  between  the  Passeres  and  the  GaSinaoeinit  fairdfc 

"i.  Bofnaparte  (prince  of  Musignano)  assigns  the  same  plac9 
to  them,  (^xcehio  oomparativo.') 

When  he  wrote  the  article  Pigeon  in  the  '  Dictionnaire 
d'Histoire  Naturelle,'  M.  Vieillot  conformed  to  the  opinion 
of  Linnnus  in  placing  these  birds  among  the  Passeres, 
because  of  its  natural  great  analw^  to  the  lost-mentioned 
group,  like  nearly  the  whole  of  which  the  pijgeons  pair  in 
the  season  of  love,  the  male  and  female  workmg  jointly  at 
the  nest,  taking  dieir  turns  during  incubation,  and  parti- 
cipating in  the  care  of  the  young,  which,  among  the  true 
pigeons,  are  hatched  blind,  fed  in  the  nest,  which  they  do 
not  quit  till  they  are  covered  with  feathers,  and  are  si^p- 
'  lorted  by  their  parents  some  time  after  their  departure 
:  tom  it,  having  no  power  to  feed  themselves.  Such  are  the 
points  of  resemblance.   Their  dissimilarity  consists  in  their 
mode  of  drinking  and  feeding  their  youn^,  in  Uw  nature  of 
thw  plumage,  and  the  singularity  d  their  courtsh^  and<^ 
thehr  voice,  points  of  difiference  which  also  separate  them 
from  the  tnie  Gallinaceous  birds,  with  which,  says  M. 
Vieillot,  they  have  no  analogy  in  their  iustincta,  their 
habits,  or  their  loves.   Nearly  all  the  Gallinaceous  birds 
are  polygamous,  and  lay  a  great  number  of  ^gs  each  time 
they  incubate,  which  is  rarely  more  than  once  a  year  in  the 
temperate  zones ;  while  the  true  [ugeons  lay  only  two  egga 
each  time,  incubate  frequently  during  the  year,  and  are  mo- 
nogamous. AmongtheGrallinaceouBbirds,asageneralrule, 
the  male  does  not  solace  the  female  at  the  time  of  building 
the  nest  and  of  incubation ;  the  youi^  run  as  soon  almost 
as  they  are  out  of  the  e^-shell,  quitting  their  nest,  and 
seeking  their  own  feod  immediately.   Finally,  a  sti  iking 
character  runoves  the  pigeons  from  the  Crallinaceous  birds, 
and  in  M.  VinUot't  opinion  places  them  in  the  same  na- 
tural group  vrith  the  nsseres,  namely,  the  possession  of  a 
posterior  toe  articulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tarsus,  upon 
the  same  plane  as  the  anterior  toes,  touching  the  ground 
throughout  its  length  in  walking  and  embracing  the  roost 
in  perching.   On  tne  contrary,  in  the  Gallinaoeous  birds, 
the  hind  toia  is  articulated  upon  the  tarsus  higher  than  the 
others,  and  only  touches  the  ground  with  its  claw,  or  at 
most  with  its  first  phalanx,  and  remains  perpendicular 
when  the  bird  is  on  the  perch.   Nevertheless  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  are  found  among  the  pigeons,  species 
which  participate  in  some  degree  with  the  Crallinaceous 
birds  in  regara  to  their  manners  and  gait  (allures)  or  some 
exterior  conformity.    Such  are  the  Colombi-gallines,  the 
Pigeon-caille  of  le  Vaillant,  to  which  must  tx>  added  the 
CmemH-gttil^M  of  M.  Temminck,  the  MounUdn  partridgv 
of  Sloaue,  the  Utu-Aeaded  pigeon,  the  Coeotgith  &&,  SU 
which  have  Hum  feet  more  elongated  than  those  of  their 
congeners,  vrith  the  wings  of  the  .partridges,  that  is  to  say 
rounded,  and  with  the  two  first  quilla  shorter  than  the 
third  or  fourth ;  but  for  the  rest,  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Colombe-^alline  of  le  Vaillant,  appnaoh  the  other 
pigeons  in  their  amours,  their  laying,  and  Ihe  bringing  up 
of  their  young;  and  so  it  is  of  the  birds  which  at  Guada- 
loupe  and  Martinique  bear  the  name  of  partridge  and 
M.  Vimllot  quotes  Dutertre,  who  says  that  'accordmg  to 
the  common  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guadeloupe, 
there  are  three  sorts  of  partridges,  red,  black,  and  grey, 
which  have  never  passed  in  my  mind  for  aught  but  tiuties 
(tourterelles) ;  tSt  they  have  not  the  short  quali^  of 
bdongine  to  our  nartridgea,  they  have  the  straight  bill, 
they  pocn  and  build  their  nests  in  trees,  they  only  ley  two 
esgs,'  &c.  {jaitU  de*  AntiUea,  torn,  il)  These  feotm  adds 
M.  Vieillot,  have  been  conflrmed  to  me  by  the  infaabttants 
of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe.   Of  all  the  p^ems '  and 
turtles,  continues  this  omitnologist^  which  1  have -had 
occasion  fo  study  in  the  living  state,  the  Cktcotxins  are  those 
which  appear  to  me  to  have  the  greatest  relation  to  the 
partridfes :  their  haunt  is  always  in  ue  fields  and  savannahs ; 
there 'they  seek  their  food,  and  never  resort  to  .trees;  th^ 
raise  themselves  into  the  air  like  the  partridges,  and  after 
a  short  flight  alight  upon  the  ground.   For  this  reason  the 
English  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  call  it 
the  Ground  Dove.  But  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  ground. 
See.  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  pigeons  whose  wings 
are  formed  as  above  stated,  for,  acoordii^  to  Latham,  the 
CohmAa  Chakopiera  (Phaps),  which.  M.  Temuincfc  ar 
ranges  with  his  Colimba  (VietUot's  first  stetiou),  has  the 
same  habits,  so  that  (bo  English  of  New  Holland  call  it 
the  Qround  Pigeon.  (Vieillot.) 
'  The  feinily  of  ColttmbidiB  ^*  ^ij^^^^l^""* 
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«6t  xrr.  p.  4ltl)  alternately  arranged  by  »itematw  writen 
among  tne  pereMng  and  gaUiaaeemu  ammt  and  not  un- 
frequentty  ^onped  as  a  separate  order  between  the  two,  at 
once  indicates  wbere  the  point  of  junction  exists  between 
them.  These  birds,  although  ve  nave  the  high  authority 
of  linnsus  for  uniting  them  with  that  division  of  our 
fmchert  which  fbrms  ffis  Ptuterea,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  ar- 
ranging, oonfbrmably  to  the  opinion  of  H.H.  Cuvier  and 
IBiger,  as  a  subdivision  of  the  ealUnacmw  bird$. 

'In  those  particulars,  where  uie^respeetirely  assume  the 
character  of  each  order,  their  affinity  with  the  lattar  is  con- 
siderably stronger  than  that  which  approximates  them  to 
the  fbrmer.  Tbeii  food  and  habits,  theur  internal  economy, 
and  the  Ibrmation  of  their  bills,  identify  them  with  the 
Ragong ;  while,  on  the  otbw  hand,  the  chaiat^en  whioh 
bring  them  near  the  Ituettorgt,  their  divided  toes  and  cma.- 
puatively  short  1^  are  weakened  by  the  resemblanoa 
which  those  members  bear  to  the  same  parts  the  eonti- 
Cnons  order  in  their  general  structure,  xaA  more  particu- 
wriy  in  the  bluntness  of  the  nails,  so  strongly  indicative  of 
the  rasorial  habits  of  the  GaUittaeeout  tribes,  and  so  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  sharpness  of  the  nails  in  the  Lin- 
nsan  Puteres.  They  are  much  more  nearly  allied  to  these 
latter  tribes  by  their  habits  of  perching  and  building  their, 
nests  in  trees  or  rocks,  by  the  absence  of  the  spur  on  the 
legs  of  the  mak^  and  by  the  in&iior  number  of  theii  tail- 
feathers.* 

In  a  note  to  that  part  of  the  text  which  alludes  to  the 
rasorial  habits  of  the  GalUnaceoua  birds,  the  author  cites 
the  habits  of  CoAmto  Nieobariea,  Columba  canmculata, 
and  CoAunAa  pattmna.  Vi.  Vigors  accordingly  places  the 
OohmbidtB  in  the  aberrant  ^oup  of  his  Satoret.  '  I  have 
already  observed,  when  speaking  of  the  affinities,'  says  that 
omitholoKist  in  the  paper  above  quoted, '  which  connect  the 
orders  of  birds  together,  that  the  Golumbidn  form  the  passage 
from  the  Intestoma  to  the  Ratores  by  their  habits  oi  pend- 
ing and  their  powers  of  flight.  The  hind-toe  is  articulated, 
as  in  the  Psrmgn,  and  their  tarsi  are  shorter,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  earlier  ffroups,  than  those  of  the  Galiinaeeous 
Birda  in  general.  The  first  group  which  we  meet  in  this 
extensive  &mily  is  the  genus  Finago  of  M.  Cuvier,  the  bills 
of  which,  stronger  and  more  solid  than  they  are  usually 
found  to  be  among  the  pigeons,  unite  them  to  Penelope  and 
Crax,  which  form  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  present  order, 
as  vdl  as  to  Mutophaga  and  Corythaix,  which  approach, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  of  the  groups  before  us,  and 
oonneet  diem  widi  the  PmAert,  Frran  this  genus  Vtnmo, 
which  seems  confined  to  the  southern  divisums  of  the  Old 
World,  we  may  observe  a  series  of  groups  lea^ng  gradually 
to  the  true  Columba,  oi  which  genus  the  European  species 
Coftffiite  (Bnat,  linn.,  may  be  considered  to  form  the  type. 
Hence  we  are  led  by  several  intervening  species  to  the  Co- 
lumbi-OaUiwe  of  M.  Le  Vaillant;  which,  still  retaining  the 
soft  and  flexible  IhH  of  Cohmba,  approach  the  typical  Gal- 
linaceous birds  in  their  more  elevated  tarei,  and  In  their 
habits  of  living  in  company  and  seeking  their  nourishment 
rtdefly  <»i  the  ground.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  some 
fonoa,  C.  Nicmariea,  Linn.,  and  C.  cantnoilata,  Temm., 
ft>r  iutMioe,  which  possess  the  feathered  appendages,  to- 
gethor  vith  tiie  naked  Ihce  and  caruncles  of  Ae  L'nnwip 
GaOimB;  and  another  group,  the  Lophyrus  of  H.  Vi^lot, 
whidi  exhilnts  the  size  and  general  form  of  the  same  birds^ 
as  wen  as  the  singular  plumes  which  fluently  decorate 
dieir  head.  This  laa^mCTtioned  genus,  formed  of  the 
exowned  pigeon  of  India,  possessing  the  strongly-formed  leg 
and  fkmt  of  Melea^t,  Lmn.,  but  w-'thout  the  spurs,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  retains  the  bill  uf  Columba,  may  be  ob- 
serred  to  open  the  passage  immediately  from  the  mesoit  to 
the  snceeeding  fhrnfly*  (du  Phasjanidn).  Read  3rd  De- 
oemher,  1823. 

In  1B85  Mr.  Swainson  wrote  as  follows  upon  this  inte- 
jMtiiw  ftmily: — *  The  extensive  genus  of  Coltanba,  hJse 
that  of  fiileo,  has  been  pronouneea  tmln»MAfe  by  an  emi- 
woX  omithidogist  of  the  present  day  ;  who«  from  having 
ouida  tbeae  birds  his  pecmiar  atody,  is  in  one  sense  pre- 
•mmentlT  qualified  to  give  a  dedded  opinion.  The  prin- 
ce ha  BBS  laid  down,  and  on  whibh  this  oj^nion  eonse- 
qnently  is  ft)nnded,  is,  that  whenever  intermediate  species 
are  diwwTered  which  serve  to  unite  two  neighbouring  ge-' 
nera,  such  genera  should  invariably  be  united.  After 
stating  that  Uiis  theory  has  been  reftitad  in  the  pages  of  the 
'Zoological  Journal,'  Mr.  Swainson  thus  cmtinues:  *It  is 
admtttad  Oat  tiwM  i»  owtain  pMuUuilist  of  ftra  ai^ 


eoonnny  anumg  the  CokmbUef,  whieh  nrint  out  natunk 
diviBions.  Some  of  these  have  been  used  for  the  eonstrnc- 
ti«k  of  genera,  1^  MM.  le  Vaillant,  Yieillot,  and  Cuvier, 
and  of  sections  by  M.  Temminck;  but  the  immense  num- 
ber of  species  already  known,  and  the  great  influx  of  new 
ones,  renders  it  essential  that  many  others  should  be  formed. 
As  we  labour  under  a  comparative  ignorance  of  the  natural 
economy  of  the  vast  numoer  of  tropical  species  recently 
described,  any  attempt  to  throw  the  CotwnoitUB  into  their 
natural  arrangement  must  be  very  imperfect  Urn  basis  of 
such  a  work  must  rest  on  their  natural  habits,  dieir  food, 
and  their  geographic  distribution.   Yet,  as  we  see  in  other 
natural  ftmilies  that  a  peculiarity  of  economy  is  almost  in- 
variably accompanied  by  some  oorremonding  modification 
of  structure,  we  shall  receive  consiamble  assistance  by 
aooiuatcjiy  examining 'sndi  variationa.  We  may  note  tlw 
fonns,  without  bdng  acqnainted  with  their  refecnice  to  the 
paoul^r  habits  of  the  group ;  and  although  our  inference  in 
some  cases  may  be  erroneous,  in  others  we  shall  not  be  fer 
fhim       truth.   The  passenger-pigeons,  for  instance^  Inve 
their  first  quill-ikather  as  long  as  any  of  the  others — a  sure 
indication  of  that  rapid  and  long-continued  power  of  flight 
they  are  known  to  possess.  The  Columhi-GaUinet  of  M. 
Le  Vaillant  are  described  as  having  naked  and  somewhat 
lengthened  tarsi;  a  structure  well  adapted  to  those  ambu- 
Iwting  habits  which  bring  some  of  them  close  to  the  i^- 
nomocB,  Vigors,  and  others  to  the  <>actd«,  Vigors.  Another 
group,  the  ColoaAare  of  M.  le  Vaillant  iPinago,  Cuv., 
TrSron,  YieilLX  have  a  strong  hard  bill ;  and  uetr  short 
clasping  tarsi  covered  withYeatners  lead  us  to  condnda  they 
seldom  ^och  upon  the  ground ;  in  fiut,  MH.  le  Vaillant 
and  Cuvier  both  assert  that  thoe  birds  are  onlv  found  in 
the  tropical  forests  of  the  Old  Worid.  Apparuiuy  crafined 
to  the  same  reffora,  we  see  another  group,  wherem  the  bill 
partakes  of  inat  weak  structure  observed  in  the  generality' 
of  pigeons,  while  the  tarsi  are  thickly  clothed  with  feathers, 
similar  to  the  group  last  mentioned.   These  seem  to  be  the 
]mncipal  divisions  among  the  CobanbuUt.   Minor  distinc- 
tions may  be  founded  on  the  relative  strength  and  structure 
of  the  quill  feathers,  which  in  some  are  very  peculiar,  and, 
as  being  connected  with  the  powm  of  locomotion,  deserve 
our  attention.   Some  writers  nave  attached  more  import* 
ance  to  the  fcoin  of  the  tail,  and  have  thereftre  divided  the 
Columbida  into  two  great  divisions,  separating  snch  ^ecies 
as  have  this  onjgan  rounded  or  lengthened  from  duse  in 
whidii  the  tail  is  short  and  even.  This  plan,  however  it 
may  help  to  discover  a  spsctM,  is  obviDuuj  actiflcial,  and 
totally  inadequate  to  give  iM  any  ideas  on  natnral  groupa. 
The  tail  in  feet  is  bat  an  accesscffy  help  to  the  wings,  and 
therefixe  deserves  an  inferior  oonsideratiou,  althra^  its 
fwm  mav  be  useflilly  empl<^ed  in  sectional  divisions. 
Among  the  characters  which  may  periuq>s  guide  us  in  dis- 
tinguishing inferior  groups  or  at  least  sections,  may  be 
noticed  the  naked  orbits  so  conspicuous  in  sevwal  exotic 
species.   The  ground  doves  of  the  New  World  show  a  pecu- 
liar character  in  having  the  sides  of  their  tarsi  margined  by 
a  row  of  minute  feathoi*  which  often  conceal  the  knees. 
Their  first  quill  feather  is  also  very  broad,  and  almost  as 
long  as  any  (^the  oUiers;  if  these  cbaraoters  hold  good  in 
mon  instances  than  thme  I  have  quoted,  we  shall  be  ju»- 
tifled  in'using  them  in  a  generio  sense,  by  separating  tneaa 
birds  from  die  ColvmU^Umee  of  M.  le  VatUant  Allied 
to  the  ground  doves  in  manners,  but  gready  distingnished 
from  them  in  the  struoture  of  their  fee^  is  the  bronze- 
yringed  pigeon  of  Australasia  {Cobtmba  e^alccplen.  Lath.). 
In  mis  tne  front  scales  of  the  tarsi  (unlike  any  odier  speciea 
I  have  yet  seen)  are  formed  of  two  series,  while  those  of  the 
sides  are  reticulated  and  very  minute ;  the  hind  toe  (or  hal- 
lux) is  also  remarkably  short,  and  clearly  evinces  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  more  perfect  GaUinaoete'   lb.  Swain- 
son then  defines  his  genns  PtiUnopu^.   In  1827  the  same 
author  characterised  ue  genera  Perieiera,  Cfuemepdi«&,  and 
E(^opute»X;  and  in  iJta^Mna  BoreaH-Amariama^  under 
Cofunlv  Eetapittee  migratona,  he  has  the  ftdlowiug  note  ■ 
*  As  nnithok^iflta  do  not  i^pear  to  be  aware  of  the  great 
diffomoe  wfaxsh  exists  in  the  groups  of  diis  ftnily  in  dw 
rebtive  structure  of  their  feet,  we  shall  here  dmw  their 
attention  to  the  prindpal  groups.  In  the  enn-tailad  wood 
logaona  of  Kmopsh  Nwlh  Ameriea,  and  (he  <Hd  Worl^ 

*  '  ZimIihImI  I— may  wL  L  »  «^«la■^ 
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fbnniiiK  the  Testneted  genva  Cohtmhot  the  external  and 

internu  anterior  toes  are  equal.  In  the  lovely  genus 
PtiHnoptu,  Swainson,  confined  to  the  green  pigeons  of  the 
Indian  and  Australian  isles,  and  in  that  of  yinagOt  Cuv., 
fbrmed  by  the  thick-bUled  species  of  the  same  countries, 
the  inner  toe  is  much  shorter  than  the  outer;  hut  in  the 
sub-genus  (?)  Ectopistes,  Swainson,  and  the  small  tu^Ie 
doves,  this  proportion  is  reversed,  the  inner  toe  being  the 
longest.  lu  the  beautiftil  genus  Peristera,  Swainson,  which 
comprises  all  the  bronze-winged  pigeons  of  Austnilia  and 
the  ground  pigeons  of  America,  the  tarsi  are  more  elevated, 
the  bind  toe  shorter,  and  the  inner  toe  is  likewise  the 
longest  We  have  been  fi»  some  time  engaged  in  analyzing 
Ibis  family,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  relative  value 
of  all  these  groups.*  Dr.  Ritgen  (1828)  makes  the  genus 
Cotumba,  Lvnn^  fbrm  the  thira  fitmily  (HerpocAoroptent)  of 
his  first  tribe  (CAoFoptem)  of  his  second  series  (Xeromitheg, 
or  birds  of  the  dry  land)  in  his  trichotomous  system,  as 
applied  to  birds. 

P.J.  Selby,  Esq.,  in  the  'Naturalist's  Library*  (1835), 
characterizes  the  following  zenera,  Carpophaga,  Phapg, 
and  Geophibis.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  classification  :  '  Of 
the  sub-familiea  or  five  tvpical  forms  of  the  Colttmbidee,  we 
can  only  speak  with  diffidence  and  uncertainty,  as  no  ana- 
lysis of  the  species  sufficiently  strict  or  extensive  has 
hitherto  been  instituted,  from  whence  conclusive  deduc- 
tions can  be  drawn.  We  shall  only  cursorily  observe,  that 
the  arboreal  pigeons,  embracing  Vinageu  Svainson's  genus 
Ptitimyatu,  OUT  ^enu3  Carpophaga,  and  some  other  unde- 
fined groups  with  feet  formed  expressly  fbr  perching  and 

Sasping,  and  through  which,  from  their  habits  and  form, 
e  necessary  connexion  with  the  insessorial  order  is  sup- 
ported. Sire  likely  to  constitute  one ;  the  true  pigeons,  of 
which  our  ring  pigeon  and  common  pigeon  may  be  consi- 
dered typical,  a  second ;  the  turtles  and  their  allies,  with 
feet  of  different  proportions  from  the  preceding,  and  gra- 
duated tails,  a  third ;  the  ground  pigeons,  or  Cotumbi-gal- 
lines  of  the  French  n&turalists,  a  fourth ;  and  the  fifth  is 
not  unlikelytobe  represented  l^VieiUot's  «sii\a Lopkyrut, 
in  which  the  deviation  from  the  proper  Columbine  fi>rm  is 
not  to  that  of  the  typical  Rasoret,  but  to  the  Cracidee,  placed 
at  the  Arther  exttemihr,  and,  like  the  Columbida,  another 
aberrant  taaHj  of  the  Rasorial  order*.* 

(^^amzalion. — One  port  of  the  internal  organization  of 
the  pigeon  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  crop  in  the 
state  which  is  adapted  for  ordinary  digestion  is  thin  and 
membranous,  and  Uie  internal  aurfoce  is  smooth  ;  but  by 
the  time  the  young  are  about  to  be  hatched,  the  whole,  ex- 
cept that  part  which  lies  on  the  trachea,  becomes  thicker 
and  puts  on  a  glandular  appearance,  having  its  internal 
sur&ce  very  irregular.  In  this  oigan  it  is  that  the  food  is 
elaborated  by  the  parents  before  it  is  conveyed  to  the  young : 
for  a  milky  fluid  of  a  greyish  colour  is  secreted  and  poured 
into  the  crop  among  the  grain  or  seeds  undergoing  diges- 
tion, and  a  quality  of  food  suited  to  the  nestling  is  thus  pro- 
duced. Hie  fluid  coagulates  with  acids  and  forms  curd, 
and  the  apparatus  forms,  among  the  birds,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  mammn  of  the  warm-blooded  animals  t: 
hence  no  donbt  the  term  pigeon's  milk.  The  number  of 
vertebra  amounts  to  13  cervical.  7  dorsal,  13  sacral,  and  7 
caudal  -  40  (Cuvier).  The  sternum  is  narrow  with  a  deep 
keel,  the  inforior  border  convex,  and  the  anterior  one 
curved  forwards,  thin  and  trenchant;  the  manubrial  process 
is  strong  and  bifurcated,  the  costal  processes  short.  The 
posterior  maigin  is  cleft  by  two  fissures  on  either  side  of 
the  mesial  plane,  the  lateral  and  superior  fissures  being 
the  deepest ;  the  mesial  ones  are  occasionally  converted  into 
a  foramen.  The  costal  surface  of  the  lateral  margin  is,  as 
in  the  gallinaceous  birds,  of  very  Uttle  extent  In  the 
crown  pigeon  the  superior  fissures  are  so  deep  and  wide  as 
to  convert  the  rest  <n  the  lateral  margin  into  a  mere  flat- 
tened process,  which  is  dilated  at  the  extremity.  (Owen.) 

Gto^r^Mcal  Diatr&nUion. — ^Veiy  extensive,  the  form 
occumiut  almost  everywhere,  except  within  the  frigid 
sones.  Species  most  abundant  in  Southern  Asia  and  the 
Great  Inman  Ardupelago. 

COLiniBIDA. 

Bill  moderate,  compressed,  covered  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  with  a  soft  skin,  in  which  the  nostrils  are 

"  •  Nvtttralbt'i  Ufant?;  OndOiaiaST,  toL  t.  p.  8ft,  it  M9 
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pierced,  and  more  or  less  curved  at  the  point  FmI  wltb 
three  (Uvided  toes  in  front  and  one  behind  '  ^ 

Oenera.   Vinago  (Cuvier). 

Bill  comparatively  large,  strong,  thick,  and  sdlid,  com- 

SrMsed  at  the  sides ;  the  tip  very  bard,  hooked,  and  in- 
ated;  the  noitrils  comparatively  exposed,  and  with  the 
swollen  or  projecting''membrane  but  little  developed.  Tusi 
short  partly  clothed  with  feathers  below  the  tarsal  jmnt; 
sole  wide,  the  membrane  being  extended,  and  the  whoto  foot 
f<Mnned  for  penhing  and  grasping ;  the  outer  toe  Imnr  than 
the  inner,  olaw«  strong,  sharp,  and  semidroular,  "dosety 
resembling  in  form  those  of  the  woodpecker  or  other  Soan- 
sorial  birds' (Selby).  Wings  of  mean  length,  strong  and 
pointed,  second  and  third  quills  about  equal  and  the  longest 
in  the  wing.  Mr.  Selby  says,  that  in  all  the  speeies  submit- 
ted to  examination,  the  third  quill  has  the  central  itart  of 
the  inner  web  deeply  notched,  as  if  a  piece  had  belsn  cut 
out ;  and  that  the  prevailing  colours  are  green  and  yellow 
of  diffisrent  intensities,  contrasted  more  or  less  in  certain 
parts  with  rich  purple  and  reddish  brown. 

Geographical  Jkstrilmtton, — Intertropical  Asia*  and 
Africa. 
fbod. — Berries  and  fruits. 

Hofii/f.— The  genus  is  shy  and  timid,  and  inhabits  the 
woods.  Mr.  Sel^  gives  the  following  on  the  autboritv  of 
Mr.  Neill,  who.  speaking  of  Vinago  amemtra,  says,  *I  nad 
two.  but  both  I  believe  were  males.  Both  had  a  tong,  very 
different  from  the  mere  cooing  of  the  ringdove.  When 
they  sang  in  concert  they  ^ve  the  same  little  tune,  but  on 
different  keys.  Afrer  the  death  of  one  the  survivor  used  to 
sing  at  command,  or,  at  all  events,  when  incited  to  it  by 
beginning  its  tune.t* 

Example. — Vinago  aromattca,  Columba  aromatica,  La- 
tham. 'The  Aromatic  Vinago  is  of  a  mild  and  timorous 
disposition,  and  is  generally  seen  in  flocks  or  societies,  except 
during  the  period  of  reproduction,  when  they  pair,  and  retire 
to  the  recesses  of  the  forest  Ihe  nest  is  simple,  and  com- 
posed of  a  few  twigs  loosely  put  together,  and  die  ^9  are 
two.  .  .  .  The  hue  ot  scmer  part  of  the  bill  is  a  blackish- 
grey,  the  tip  yallowifdi-white,  strong,  much  booked,  and 
bulging  on  the  side.  Tbe  forehead  is  of  a  bright  siskin 
green,  the  crown  greenish^prey,  the  chin  and  throat  gam- 
boge-yellow, the  remainder  of  the  neck,  tbe  breast  belly, 
lower  back  and  rump,  yellowish-green.  The  upper  back  or 
mantle,  and  a  part  of  the  lesser  wing  coverts,  are  of  a  rich 
brownish  red,  and  exhibit  a  purplish  tinge  in  certain  lights. 
The  greater  wing-coverts  and  secondary  quills  are  greenish- 
black,  with  a  ^p  and  well-defined  edging  of  gamboge- 
yellow  throughout  their  length.  The  tail  has  the  two 
middle  feathers  wholly  green,  and  slightly  exceeding  the 
rest  in  length ;  these  are  of  a  dork  blueish-grey,  with  a 


tVlMfo  ■ronaUn.} 
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AriS  eentnl  httaA.  The  under  tail-coverts  are  yellowish- 
vfatte,  bured  with  green.  The  1^  and  toes  are  red,  the 
elam  pale  grey,  strong,  sharp,  end  semicircidar.'  (Selby, 
and  leeTemminek.) 

LoeaUtfj—'tho  oontinent  of  India,  Jara,  and  other  adja- 
«8nt  iaiands. 

HMit. — ^Arboreal.  Mr.  Sell^,  in  the  iutoestii^  work 
above  (quoted,  gives  tha  followinj^  note  which  accompanied 
the  skins  of  Vina^o  militaru,  and  Vinago  aromatiea. 
'Green  Pigeon.— This  beautiful  bird  has  brilliant  red  eyes. 
Its  feet  are  something  like  the  parrot's,  and  it  climbs  in 
the  same  way  as  that  bird.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find ;  for 
although  a  nock  is  marked  into  a  tree,  yet  its  colour  is  so 
similar  to  the  leaf  of  the  banyan  (on  the  small  red  flg  of 
which  it  feeds),  that  if  a  bird  does  not  move  you  may  look 
for  many  minutes  befbre  you  can  see  one,  although  there 
may  be  fi%  in  the  tree.* 

Ptilinopus  (Swainson.) 

Wings  moderate,  first  quill  contracted  towards  the  apex, 
third  and  fourth  longest.   Bill  slender.   Tarsi  feathered. 

Hr.  Swainson  says  that  in  proposing  the  characters  of 
this  genus,  he  wishes  them  to  be  considered  more  as  indi- 
cating a  group,  by  which  the  genus  IV^ron,  Viell.,  {Vinago, 
Cut.),  may  be  united  to  the  naked-legx;ed  pigeons,  than  as 
being  so  rigidly  framed  as  to  exclu^  all  other  species 
which  do  not  strictly  present  the  same  structure,    '  It  is 

Suite  evident,*  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  '  from  consulting 
le  excellent  figures  of  MM.  le  Vaillant  and  Temminc^ 
that  there  are  a  number  of  pigeons  fiiund  both  in  India  and 
Australasia,  which  have  the  leathered  tarsi  of  Trirm,  ac- 
companied by  the  slender  bill  of  the  other  Coltmbida,  and 
thereby  clearly  indicate  an  intervening  group :  yet  among 
these  birds  there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  construction 
of  their  quill  feathers.  In  the  Columba  magnijlea,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  quill  is  equal  in  breadth  to  any  of  the 
others,  and  thus  assimilates,  probably,  to  that  structure 
which  belongs  to  Triron  (I  say  probably,  because  I  have 
not,  at  this  moment,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact 
Mr.  Vigors  is  in  possession  of  several  specimens  of  Uiis 
group,  which  he  assures  me  have  no  peculiarity  in  the  shape 
of  the  first  ^uill  feather),  while  in  the  bird  we  are  about  to 
describe,  this  quill  is  suddenly  narrowed,  and  resembles  the 
blade  of  an  obtuse  pen-knife.  This  singular  formation,  how- 
ever, I  have  detected  in  several  of  thenaked-l^ed  pigeons, 
such  as  the  Col-  ttriaUi,  Lath.,  and  the  Co^  humeralit  of 
remminck,  two  birds  from  Australasia  in  the  lamuean  So- 
ciety's collection ;  and  likewise  in  two  other  species  from 
Brazil  now  before  me.  This  character,  therefive,  will  not 
be  peculiar  to  Ptilinoput;  but  when  coupled  with  the  fea- 
thered tarsi  and  slender  bill,  may  indicate  a  group  to  which 
the  CW.A/onacAa  of  Temrainck,  and  the  Colombe  porphyre, 
most  probably  belong.  The  Columba  magn^ca  may  thus 
form  the  type  of  a  subordinate  section,  more  closely  ap- 
proaching to  Treron;  while  the  narrow  quill-feather  of 
Ptilinoput  may  serve  to  conduct  us  to  the  naked-legged 
pigeons*.  In  the  first  volume  of  'The  Natural  History 
uid  Classification  of  Birdst,'  thesame  author  says,  '  Some- 
times one  half  or  more  of  some  of  the  quills  are  (is)  of  the 
usual  breadth,  while  thdr  twminating  end  is  suddenly  con- 
tracted and  obtuseiT  pointed:  this  fwmation  is  seen  in 
some  few  species  of  tne  exotic  pigeons  belonging  to  the 
genus  PeriMtem  and  Ptilinoput.  It  cannot,  however,  as 
some  have  imagined,  be  taken  as  a  sul^neric  character, 
because  po-haps  the  next  species  in  the  series  has  it  not ; 
and  it  is  probably  only  a  sexual  distinction.*  (p.  96.)  Mr. 
Selby,  in  'The  Naturalist's  Library  f,'  feels  inclined  to  stiU 
further  subdivide  the  group,  restricting  the  genuine  title  of 
Ptilinoput  to  that  group  of  smaller  pigeons  in  which  the 
lirst  quill  feather  becomes  suddenly  narrowed  or  attenuated 
towards  the  tip,  and  the  tarsi  are  feathered  almoet  to  the 
aivtsion  of  the  toes. 

Habift  and  Food. — Geographical  distribution  at  the  re- 
stricted genu8.~The  Moluccas,  the  Celebes,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  (Selby.)  Habits  retired;  in  forest  solitudes, 
rood,  finiits  and  berries. 

Description  of  the  restricted  genus. — ^Bill  oomparatively 
slender,  the  base  slightly  depreued,  and  the  soft  covering 
of  the  nostrils  not  much  arched  or  swollen ;  the  tip,  though 
hard,  is  little  inflated,  with  a  gentle  curvature;  the  fijre- 
hcad  IS  rather  low  and  depressed ;  the  legs  are  short  but 
stionii ;  the  tarsi  clothed  with  feathara  lieariy  to  the  <M\i- 
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sion  of  the  toes ;  the  f^et  are  calculated  fbr  c;ra8ping,  and 
are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  Vinago,  the  sides  of  the  toes 
being  enlarged  by  the  extension  of  the  lateral  membiane, 
and  the  outer  longer  than  the  inner  one ;  the  wings  are 
strong  and  of  mo£rate  length,  the  first  qtifll  fea&er  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  second,  and  suddenly  narrowed 
towards  the  tip,  a  peculiarity  also  possessed  by  severA. 
paeons  belonging  to  other  distinct  groups,  and  by  whico 
means  the  connexion  is  thus  kept  up  between  them.  The 
third  and  fourth  quills  are  nearly  equal  to  each  other,  and 
are  the  longest  in  the  wii^.  liie  tail  is  of  proportionate 
length,  ana  generally  square  at  the  end.  Predominating 
colour  like  that  of  Vinago,  green,  varied  in  parts  with  yel- 
low and  orange,  and  in  some,  beautifully  encircled  with 
masses  of  purplish  red  and  vivid  blue.  (Selby.) 

Exattwle. — Ptilinaptts  eyano-virent,  Columba  cyanovi' 
rens  of  Lesson,  who  described  it  in  the  '  Voyage  de  la  Co 
quiUe.'  The  bird  is  termed  Afanofopff  in  the  Papuan  tongue, 
and  inlubits,  sa^  Lesson*  the  ]^ofbund  and  stiU  virgin 
fbrests  (encwe  vierges)  of  New  Guinea.  It  was  in  uie 
neighbonrfaood  of  the  harhourof  Dor^ry  thatwe  procured 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  Then'  low  cooing  was 
heard  frequently  Arom  the  lai^  trees,  end  eveiy  thing  in 
dicated  that  they  were  common. 

Description.— Tolal  length  fh)m  the  end  of  the  bill  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  eight  inches  six  lines  (French) ; 
bill  delicate  and  black ;  iris  of  a  red  brown ;  tarsi  short, 
and  nearly  entirely  feathered ;  toes  with  a  membranous 
border,  and  of  a  lively  orange  colour ;  head,  rump,  upper 
part  of  the  body,  wings  and  tail,  of  an  agreeable  gra^-green ; 
a  large  patch  (calotte)  of  a  beautiful  indigo  blue  covers  the 
occiput;  elongated  blue  spots  occupy  the  centre  of  the  sub- 
alar  feathers,  which  are  hindered  witn  a  straight  yellow  line  ; 
the  internal  and  hidden  part  of  the  same  feathers  is 'brown ; 
the  quills  are  entirely  brown,  and  bordered  at  the  external 
edge  with  a  line  of  caaary^Uow;  the  tail  is  square  and 
rectilinear ;  the  feathers  which  compose  it  are  fburtem  in 
numbw,  brown,  their  extremities  white  below,  and  of  a 
green  similar  to  that  of  the  back  above,  passing  into  black 
in  the  middle,  and  each  terminating  within  with  a  white 
spot ;  the  two  exterior  ones  are  brown,  bordered  with  yellow 
externally,  as  are  the  two  or  three  next ;  the  shaft  is  brown ; 
the  throat  to  half-way  down  the  neck  is  ash-grey;  the 
breast  is  greyish-green ;  the  belly  and  the  flanks  are  at  first 
green  mingled  with  some  yellow  bcrderings,  and  then  comes 
a  large  patch  of  yellowish-white  extending  on  each  side  so 
as  to  fbrm  a  kind  of  girdle ;  the  feathers  of  the  thighs  are 
green ;  those  of  the  vent,  white  and  pale  yellow ;  the  lower 
tail  coverts  are  yellow  mingled  with  creeu.  M-  Lesson 
mentions  another  individual  rather  smaller,  with  some  dif- 
ferences  of  {dumage.  which  he  suppoies  to  have  been  either 
a  female  or  a  young  one.  Mr.  Selby  remarks  upon  the 
&ct  that  no  notice  is  taken  oi  the  fenn  of  the  flnt  quill 
feather  in  this  description,  and  rc^ts  it,  but  entertains 
little  or  no  doubt  of  its  presence  in  nearly  a  similar  form  to 
that  assumed  by  the  rest  of  this  group,  of  which  PtUinop^ 
purpuratue  is  the  Qrpe.  Locaiity,  New  Guinea. 
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Carpopfaaga  (Selby). 
'  In  this  group,'  says  Mr.  Seiby, '  which  is  composed  of 
birds  of  a  much  larger  size  than  the  preceding,  the  vings, 
though  possessing  tiie  same  relative  proportions,  have  no 
emarginatioD,  or  sudden  narrowing  of  the  tip  of  the  first 

auilL  Their  tarsi  also  are  not  so  thickly  or  entirely  fea- 
leied ;  and  their  nostrils  are  placed  nearer  to  the  base  of 
the  bilL  In  some  species,  green,  yellow,  and  purple  are 
the  ^BvaOing  colours ;  in  others,  a  rich  broued  or  me- 
tallic colour  comooses  the  upper  plumage,  exhibiting  shades 
of  deep  neen  ana  purple,  according  to  the  light  in  which  it 
is  viewecL  while  in  those  which  lei^  the  way  to  the  typical 
pigeons,  the  tints  become  less  vivid  and  more  uniform  in 
their  distribution.  Their  bfll  is  eonudezably  depressed  at 
the  base,  the  membrane  in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed 
but  little  prominent  or  swollen,  the  tip  compressed  and  mo- 
derately arched,  the  tomia  slightly  sinuated.  The  fore- 
head is  bw,  and  the  fathers  advance  considerably  upon 
the  soft  portion  of  the  bilL  In  many  of  them  a  caruncle, 
or  gristly  knob,  varying  in  size  and  shape  according  to  the 
species,  grows  upon  the  basal  part  of  the  upper  mandible 
during  the  season  of  propagation.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
common  to  both  sexes,  as  the  female  is  described  with  it  in 
Duperr^'s  '  V<^age.'  After  thu  epoch  it  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed, and  its  ritnation  scarcely  to  be  observed  apon  tiie 
sur&oe  of  the  bin.  The  feet  are  powerful,  and  forioed  tat 
grasping,  the  soles  being  flat  and  greatly  extended.  As  in 
the  other  members  of  this  group,  the  hind  toe  is  fully  de- 
veloped and  long,  and  the  exterior  longer  than  the  inner 
toe.  They  inhabit  the  forests  of  India,  the  Moluccas,  Ce- 
lebes, Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Isles.  Their  food  consists 
of  finits  and  berries.  That  of  the  precious  nutmeg,  or 
rather  its  soft  covering,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  mace, 
at  certain  seasons  afibrds  a  lavourable  repast  to  some  spe- 
cies, and  upon  this  luxurious  diet  they  become  so  loaded 
with  &t  as  frequently,  when  shot,  to  burst  asunder  when 
they  &U  to  the  jptnmd.  -And  here  we  may  remark  on  the 
remailable  provision  Nature  has  made  for  the  propagation 
as  well  as  the  dissemination  of  this  valuable  spice,  for  the 
nutmeg  itsell^  which  is  generally  swallowed  with  the  whole 
of  its  pulpy  covering,  passes  uninjured  through  the  diges- 
tive organs  of  the  bird,  and  is  thus  dispasra  throa^>ut 
the  group  of  the  Moluccas  and  other  iauuids  of  the  east 
Indeed,  ftom  repeated  experiments,  it  appears  that  an  arti- 
ficial preparation  analogous  to  that  which  it  undngoes  in 
its  passage  through  the  bird,  is  necessary  to  ensure  the 
growth  and  fertility  of  the  nut;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  that  a  lixivium 
of  lime,  in  which  the  nuts  were  steeped  for  a  certain  time, 
was  ibund  to  have  the  wished-for  efiect,  and  to  induce  the 
germinating  tendency,  llie  fruit  of  the  Beaiyun  (Ftcu9 
re%totiM  (religiosa),  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Hindoos,  is 
also  a  ikvonrite  repast  of  all  the  pigeons  of  Has  group,  as 
well  a»  o  the  strongw-billed  Vina^o.' 

Saeam^.-—Carpcpkaga  oeeamea,  Columba  oeeamca. 
Lesson.  This  8peoies,acoMdiiwtoLe8wn,istheJtfbtfJ(^^ 
or  mouleux,  of  the  natives  of  Oualan,  and  tboim^  it  ap- 
pnaohea  the  Nutmeg  Pigeon,  Ct^umda  Warpophaga) 
cettea  very  nearly,  it  dinbrs  from  it  in  size,  being  one  third 
less,  and  in  the  distribution  of  some  of  its  colours.  '  The 
Nutmeg  Pigeon  lives  more  particularly  in  the  eastern  Mo- 
luccas, and  especially  at  New  Guinea  and  Waigiou,  while 
the  Oceanic  Fnrit-Pigeon  is  abundant  in  the  little  isle  of 
Oualan,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  archipelago  of  the  Caro- 
lines, and  seems  to  exist  in  the  Pelew  Islands,  where  Wil- 
son mentions  it  under  the  name  of  eyep.'  Lesson  further 
observes,  that  it  may  be  possibly  s|ffead  over  the  Philip- 
pines, and  at  Ua^^ao. 

DetoHjOion.—'iottA  length,  fourteen  inches  (French),  in- 
cluding the  tail*  which  measures  five:  the  biH  an  inch 
long,  18  bkek,  strong,  and  surmounted  at  its  'jase  by  a 
rounded  and  very  black  carunde ;  th«  feet  are  very  strong 
and  of  a  bri^it  orange  colour;  the  tersi  are  feathered 
nearly  down  to  the  toes,  which  have  a  well-developed  bor- 
der ;  the  wings  are  pointed,  arid  only  one  inch  shorter  than 
the  tail,  which  is  almost  rectilinear.  The  feathers  of  the 
forehead,  cheeks  and  throat,  are  whitish  mixed  with  grey; 
the  heed  and  the  back  of  the  neck  are  of  a  deep  slaty  grey ; 
the  back;  rump,  wing-coverts,  quills,  and  tail  feathers,  are 
of  a  uniform  metallic  green,  passing  into  brown  on  the  in- 
tOTior  of  the  great  featfaen;  the  breast  and  upper  part  of 
thv  holly  ««' grey,  with  a  tint  of  AiM'bdlottf ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  the  vnit,  the  thighs,  and  the  lower  tail- 


coverts,  are  a  deep  ferruginous  red ;  the  tail-&atheis  on 
the  under  side  are  a  brigct  reddish  green  (vert  rougefltre 

clair.)  (Lesson). 

M.  Lesson  thinks  that  this,  very  probably,  is  the  species 
mentioned  by  '  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Forster  (and  not 
Captain  Forster,  as  the  reading  is,  twice,  in  M.  Temminck's 
work,tom.  i.  p.  89,  8vo),  who  observed  in  the  Isle  of  Tanna, 
one  of  the  New  Hebrides  (Ook's  *  Second  Voyage,*  voL  iii. 
p.  179,  4toX  a  NutmegPigeon  of  the  same  species  as  that 
which  occurred  at  the  Triendly  Islands.* 

The  caruncle  shown  in  the  cut  is  dissipated  after  the 
breeding  season,  leaving  nothing  but  a  slight  cutaneous 
wrinkle.  M.  Lc»son  says  that  ue  bird  feeds  on  a  b^ry 
which  is  very  abundant  in  the  snull  Isle  of  Oualan,  and 
that  it  is  not  disturbed  by  the  natives. 


M,  Selby  gives  as  a  form  apparently  belonging  to  this 
division  of  the  Columbidte,  the  following  species :  Columba 
Phasianeila  (Temm.),  the  structure  of  the  bill  being,  as  he 
observes,  intermediate  between  that  of  Vinago  and  Co- 
lumba, and  the  feet  formed  upon  the  same  plan  ss  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Ptilinopinee. 

Description. — Length  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches, 
the  tail  being  seven,  and  rather  more.  Wings  short,  reaoh- 
iug,  when  closed,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the- root 
of  the  tail,  rounded,  and  with  the  third  quill  longest;  the 
first  and  fourth  being  equal  to  each  other.  Bill,  measuring 
from  the  fio^ead  neany  three  quarters  of  an  inch  loqg ; 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  moderately  arched,  and  with 
a  notch ;  that  of  the  lower  angulated  and  strong.  Throat, 
yellowish  white.  Head,  sides,  and  front  ^  the  neck,  and 
whole  of  the  under  pluma^,  orange-brown.  Hinder  part 
of  neck  changeable  rich  violet-purple,  with  brilliant  gold 
reflections.   Back,  wing-coverts,  and  the  rest  of  the  upper 

{liumage,  deep  reddish-brown,  shot  with  bronze  in  some 
ights.  Tail  graduated  or  cuneiform,  the  two  middle  fea- 
thers brown,  the  lateral  marked  obliquely  with  a  black  bar 
Feet  and  naked  part  of  legs  reddisn  brown.  Sole  of  the 
hind  and  inner  toes  much  expanded. 

Young  difiering  from  the  adult  in  having  the  neck  dirty 
reddish  brown,  with  narrow  bars  of  black ;  belly  of  a  pale 
reddish-grey,  minutely  and  darkly  speckled ;  back  inclining 
to  hair-toown ;  and  smaller  wing-coverts  deeply  edged  with 
orange-brown. 

M.  Temminck  first  described  the  species  in  the  *  Lin- 
nean  Transactions,'  from  an  Australian  specimen.  It  has 
since  been  observed  in  most  of  the  Philippine  and  Molucca 
Islands,  Java,  &c. 

Columba  Phasianeila  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  broods.  Its 
food  is  said  to  consist  of  a  kind  of  pimento  and  of  other 
aromatic  berries,  swallowed  entire.  The  flesh  is  dark,  but 
its  flavour  is  statfed  to  be  excellent. 

Mr.  Selby  makes  the  group  to  contain  Columba  Mq- 
croura,  Auct.,  Col.  nuchalis.  Wagler,  and  C<^1  Reinic^itft^^^ 
Teiuin.  '  *  Of  i«  iirecise  situation,'  says  Mr.'  jSeltui  VfV^** 
circle  of  the  Colwnbtdt^,  w^ig^aO^  %i&-Wi^|;M«  of 
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doubt,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  instituting  so  strict 
an  analysis  of  the  species  as  the  subject  requires;  but  ve 
Dclieve  it  will  be  found  to  enter  among  the  Ptilinopirup  or 
irboreal  pigeons,  as  the  feet  and  tarsi  of  its  meniDers  are 
similar  in  form  to  those  of  that  division,  the  latter  being 
very  short  and  partly  plumed  below  the  joint,  the  former 
with  the  exterior  toe  loi^r  than  the  inner,  and  the  hinder 
toe  fiilly  developed ;  tlie  sole  of  the  foot,  by  the  extension 
(if  the  membrane,  it  broad  and  expansive,  and  the  claws 
are  u^ed  and  strong,  all  of  which  are  character!  evidently 
showing  these  members  to  be  expressly  adapted  9x  perch- 
ing and  prehension,  and  not  for  gressorial  movements. 
The  bill  also  in  one  species  (Col.  Beinicctrdtii)  approaches 
in  point  of  strength  near  to  that  of  Vinago,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  tip  of  both  mandibles  is  hard  and  firm,  the  upper 
one  with  a  visible  emarrination  and  moderately  arcned. 
ilieir  habits  and  mode  or  life  are  also  nearly  aUied  to  the 
othN  arboreal  species,  being  the  constant  mhabitants  of 
the  Woodit,  and  subsisting  upon  the  fruits  and  berries  of 
various  trees  and  shrubs.  M.  Temminck,  in  his  description 
of  this  species,  says  that  it  possesses  a  structure  and  form 
precisdy  simQar  to  that  of  the  Cdlumba  migratoria  of  North 
America.  To  this  we  cannot  subscribe,  seeing  that  its  es- 
sential characters,  as  above  described,  are  difterent,  and 
that  the  only  point  of  resemblance  consists  in  the  length  of 
the  tail.  Indeed,  so  for  removed  do  we  think  it  from  the 
American  group,  that  we  cannot  oonaider  it  as  its  analogue 
in  the  Aaiatie  r^ious  where  it  resides.* 
GoLiniBA.  Auct 
Host  ornitbologiHts  are  agreed  that  the  sub-fomily  C6lum~ 
hina  oontains  the  type  of  the  form  of  the  CcimwidtB,  and 
that  we  are  to  look  among  the  species  of  our  own  country 
for  that  type.  Tlie  ring  pigeon.  Cushat  or  Queest  {Co- 
lumba  Palumbua),  the  wood  pigeon  {Coltmba  CEnai),  and 
the  rock  pigeon  or  biset  (Columba  livia),  are  considered  to 
be  the  forms  in  which  the  peculiarity  of  structure  and 
halnts  of  the  fomily  are  most  perfectly  developed,  and  of 
these  Columba  Palumbut  is  generally  taken  as  the  typical 

EDint  of  comparison.  The  Columbinaa  are  distinguished 
y  a  bill  of  moderate  strength,  with  a  hard  tip,  bulemg  and 
sfHuewliat  arched.  The  nostrils  are  partly  clothed  by  a  soft 
mombnD^  and  the  wbitB  of  the  eyes  are  more  or  less  de- 
nuded of  foafliers.  The  feet  may  lie  called  both  greuorial 
and  insesBorial;  tatibey  are  so  ot^anized,  that  the  action  of 
Walking  or  perching  may  be  performed  at  pleasure,  for  the 
back  toe  is  moderately  long,  and  the  claws  are  so  formed 
and  placed  m  not  to  mtet&n  with  teneatrial  progreswHi, 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  calculated  for  ubnwl  pm- 
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henhion.  In  the  types  the  exterior  and  interior  toes  are  of 
equal  length.  The  wings  are  fiilly  developed  and  somewhat 
pointed  ;  the  second  and  third  quills  are  the  longest.  The 
tail  is  generally  square,  and  moderately  long. 

*  In  those  gpeeies,*  says  Mr.  Selby  in  the  work  above 
quoted,  *  whkh  are  ^  media  of  connexion  vlth  other 
groups,  the  above  diaraeters  become  partially  modified,  aa 
we  see  esemplifled  in  the  species  nearest  allied  to  the  Pti- 
linopirur,  or  arboreal  pigeons,  their  feet  losing  the  true 
character  of  that  of  the  common  pigeon,  and  """"'"g  mote 
of  the  grasping  form  than  that  fitted  for  progresa  upon  the 
ground. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  spread  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

*  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  pigeons  is  bluish-gray,  of 
wious  intensitiea  and  ^uuke,  frequently  embetlisbed  upon 
the  neck  with  feathers  having  a  metallic  lustre  and  peculiar 
form,  and  which  exhibit  various  tints  of  oolour  according  to 
the  light  in  which  tliey  are  viewed.  They  are  natuimllj 
birds  of  a  wild  and  timra  disposition  (diough  one  species 
has  been  partly  reclaimed),  and  usually  live  congregated  in 
extensive  flocu,  except  durii^  the  season  (tf  i^iioduotion, 
when  they  pair.  Most  of  the  species  seek  their  food  upon 
the  ground.  This  consists  of  tne  different  ccrealia,  as  also 
acoms,  beech-mast,  and  other  seeds,  and  oecasion^lT  of 
the  green  and  tender  leaves  of  particular  plants,  llieir 
flesh  is  sapid  and  nutritious,  being  of  a  warm  and  invigo- 
rating natnre.  Their  flight  is  powerful,  very  ra|Ud,  and 
can  be  long  sustained,  and  many  species  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  distant  periodical  migrations.  They  are  widely 
disseminated,  species  of  tho  genus  being  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  all  climates,  except  the  (rosen 
regions  of  the  two  hemispheres.  Tb^  build  in  trees  or 
hues  of  rocks,  making  a  shallow  nest  of  small  twigs  loosely 
nut  together.  Thar  eggs  are  never  more  than  two  in  num- 
ber, their  colour  a  pure  ^ite ;  they  are  incubated  altar- 
nately  by  both  Bexee,  and  are  hatched  after  being  sat  upon 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days.  The  young,  upon  ex- 
clusion, are  thinly  covered  with  down,  which  is  rapidly 
succeeded  by  the  proper  feathers.'  (Selby.)  The  appa- 
ratus for  preparing  the  food  for  the  nestlings  has  been 
before  adverted  to. 

Exati^*. — Columba  gpadicea.  Hr.  Selby  plaoes  this 
species  as  connecting  the  arboreal  species  with  the  ^icai 

Stgeons,  but  arranges  it  under  the  ColunAnuB  not  witboui 
oubt,  '  fx  although  it  presents  characters  in  some  of  its 
members  approaching  those  of  the  pigeons,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  its  general  appeamnce,  and  the  metallic 
lustre  of  ita  plumage,  it  also  shava  endMt  maika  of  a  near 
affinity  to  several  species  of  the  genus  Carpophaga,  and  it 
might  perhaps  with  equal  proiHiety  be  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  group ;  ena  regrets  the  little  inforaalion 
extant  of  its  peculiar  habits  anamode  of  lil^  which  would 
have  assisted  in  forming  a  more  sattsfectocy  OMudusion  as  to 
its  proper  position.  He  adds,  that  from  the  form  and  size 
of  the  feet  we  may  judge  that  its  habits  are  more  those  of 
an  arboreal  than  terrestnal  bird,  though  its  claws  want  the 
great  curvature  of  those  of  the  Ptilinojoiiue,  and  show  its 
capability  of  occasionally  reswting  to  tne  ground  for  food. 
M.  Lesson,  who  killed  many  individuals  of  this  brilliant 
pigeon,  d^cribed  by  Latham  and  figured  by  Temminck, 
says  that  iu  flesh  is  excellent,  and  that  it  is  very  abundant 
in  the  woods  about  the  bay  <tf  Ipiripi,  at  the  Bay  of  lalan^ 
The  first  which  be  {oociured  was  killed  and  sent  to  the 
expedition  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Coquille,  and  Toui, 
chief  of  the  hippkh  of  Kaouera,  near  which  she  was  moored. 
Inouflbt  them  frequently  on  board.  He  adds,  that  the  in- 
diviwial  described  by  Latham  as  the  chestnut-shouldered 
pigeon  came  from  Norfolk  Island,  not  far  from  New  Zealand, 
and  that  M.  Temminck  indicates  the  Friendly  or  Tonga 
Islands  as  its  native  country.  This  locality,  M.  Lesson,  frtxn 
whom  the  following  description  is  taken,  seems  to  doubt 

Total  length  16^  inches  (French).  EoKUsh  autbws  give 
it  as  from  19  to  20 ;  tail  6  incbts,  nearly  rectilineal,  and 
slightly  notehed;  bill  rather  swollen  near  the  ptant  of  the 
lower  mandible,  of  a  tnilliant-carniine  at  its  base  aa  well  as 
the  fbe^  the  tarsi  <tf  whieh  aie  fea&end  almost  to  Aa  toes. 
The  eyea  are  sumonded  with  a  bright-red  membtaaeb  and 
the  iris  is  of  the  same  colour.  AU  the  upper  parta  of  the 
bird,  the  back,  the  rump,  the  wings,  and  the  throat,  are  of 
a  changeable  hue,  iu  which  are  mingled  roey-coi^per  reflec- 
tions^  running  into  brilliant  and  irideaoent  tint^  heooming 
more  lombn  vigaa  the  gnat  quilhr-^Tbe  plnta<git  «f  the 
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bnui,  belly,  veat,  and  tarsi,  are  pure  white.   The  upper 

Ert  of  the  tail  is  brovn,  slightly  tinged  vith  greenisb ;  and 
low  it  iB  brown,  which  is  deepest  within  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 


Columba  tklopha.  *  In  this  cunous  species,*  says  Mr. 
8elby,  *  besides  the  occipital  crest,  an  ornament  which  is 
found  in  many  other  birds,  there  is  an  additional  one  in 
front,  composed  of  long  recurved  and  lax  feathers,  which 
not  only  occupy  the  forehead,  but  also  the  superior  part  of 
the  son  or  basal  portion  of  the  bill,  lliis  double  crest 
give»  the  bead  of  tne  pigeon  a  charaotsr  unlike  any  of  its 
congeners,  and  more  resembling  that  OT  some  of  the  crested 
PhMtamdee  or  Craeidte,  with  which  an  analogical  relation 
is  thtts  sustained.  In  other  respects  its  chsraoters  agree 
with  those  of  Coi.  gpadicea,  the  propcurtion  of  <he  wings  and 
the  form  of  the  feet  being  nearly  tho  same.  Temminck, 
who  first  described  it,  observes  *  cette  uouvelle  espdce  a  le 
plus  de  rapports  dans  toutes  ses  formes  avec  la  Columba 
tpadicea,  et  toutes  les  deux  sont  tres  peu  diff^rentes  de 
notre  Ramier  d'Enrope.*  In  the  concluding  observation 
we  cannot  concur  to  the  extent  implied  by  that  eminent 
naturalist ;  for,  although  an  approach  from  the  fhiit>«ating 
pigeons,  or  Oupophage,  to  the  true  pigeons,  is  made  hy 
Col.  tpadicea  and  dilopha,  still  the  form  of  their  feet,  evi- 
dently better  adapted  for  arboreal  than  terrene  habits,  and 
their  general  aspect,  ore  such  as  to  show  that  some  inter- 
mediate form  is  wanting  to  bring  them  into  that  immediate 
connexion  with  the  group  represented  by  the  European 
ring  pigeon,  which  H.  Temminck  seems  to  intimate.' 

De'cription. — Sixe  nearly  that  of  Col.  tpadicea.  Wines 
long  *a<t  powerful,  reaching  when  closed  beyond  the  mid- 
dle vt  the  tail,  second,  third,  and  fourth  feathers  longest, 
and  nearly  equal,  fifth  shorter  than  the  first.  Bill  rich 
orange,  tip  of  under  mandible  obliquely  truncated,  tip  of 
upper  mandible  compressed,  somewhat  arched,  culmen 
rounded.  Frontal  crest  beginning  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bill  immediately  behind  the  homy  tip,  and  above  the  nos- 
trils, composed  of  long  curved  feathers,  soft  and  loose  in 
texture,  and  bluish  grey  tinged  with  rufous  in  colour,  point- 
ing backwards.  Croeipital  crest  rich  rufous,  bounded  on 
each  side  from  tne  posterior  angle  of  the  rye  by  a  streak  of 
glossy  black,  decumbent,  compcwed  also  of  long  soft  feathers 
with  open  barbules,  each  feather  widening  towards  the  tip. 
Side  and  ftont  of  neck  and  breast  pale-grey,  black  at  the 
base  of  the  feathers,  which  is  hid.  The  feathers  here  are 
triSd  at  the  end :  on  the  back  of  the  neck  they  are  acu- 
minated, but  not  distinctly  divided  as  upon  the  breast. 
Back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  deep  bluish-grey,  the 
feathen  darker  at  the  margin;  qoulls  and  secondaries 
bluish-black ;  under  plumage  grey.  Tail  square  bssal  put 


and  narrow  band  pale-grey  tinged  with  reddish,  tip  and 
broad  intermediate  bar  black ;  length  seven  inches.  Naked 
parts  of  tarsi  and  toes  crimson-red ;  hind  toe  strong,  Vith 
a  broad  flat  sole,  and  exceeding  the  tarsus  in  length ;  nails 
long  and  somewhat  curved.  Locality,  New  Hwand  and 
Java. 


[Columlw  lUiopfat-l 

Passing  the  Columba  Ptdumbut  (Bamier  of  tne  French, 
Torquato,  Ghiandaria,  &c.,  of  the  Italuns,  according  to 
Belon ;  C(dombaecio,  Palombo,  Piccione  da  Ohianda  of  the 
same,  according  to  Prince  Bonaparte ;  Ririgdi0oa  of  the 
Fauna  Suecica,  Wildtaybe,  and  Rijigel^aube  of  th« 
Germans,  Ring-dove,  Queeti,  and  Cuthat  of  the  Bri< 
tish,  Ytguthan  of  the  aotient  British,  and,  iu  Belon's  opi- 
nion, the  ^arra  of  the  Greeks),  and  the  Columba  (Eruu, 
(PaiombeUOt  Palombella  di  maccMa,  Piccione  topaacim  of 
the  Italians,  Xtf  Pigeon  Sauvage  of  Brisson,  block  Dave 
and  Wood-Pigeon  of  the  Briti&h)  we  come  to  the  Colum- 
ba livia  ;  but,lMBfore  we  enter  upon  the  hist^r*'  ui  the  last- 
named  species,  we  must  obsme  that  thii  Czahat  most  pro- 
bably sat  for  the  pret^  picture  of  Vizgu's  *  aeris  palum- 
bes,  and  that  it  is  oonsiderod  lype  of  the  Columbins. 
Instances  have  been  knowr.  of  its  laying  iu  aviaries,  and 
Mr.  Selby  states  that  he  has  been  informed  '  that  a  pair  iA 
ring  paeons,  in  one  of  the  aviaries  of  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, this  last  ye&r  built  their  nest  in  a  tree  or  uirub  OOD- 
^uned  within  it,  and  that  the  female  laid  two  wgSt  which 
unfortunately  were  destroyed  by  some  accident  durmg  in- 
cubation. This  &ct  shows  that,  under  fovourable  circam- 
stances,  and  when  the  habits  of  the  bird  are  attended  to,  i 
progeny  may  be  obtained.'  Of  Columba  (Ena*  Hi.  Selby 
observes,  *  Near  bs  it  approaches  the  commm  pigeon  in 
size  and  form,  no  mixed  breed  that  we  are  awaie  of  has 
ever  been  obtained  between  them,  although  repeated 
attempts  to  effect  an  intercourse  have  been  made.  Tuis  in 
our  mmd  appears  a  strong  and  convincing  proo(  that  all 
the  varieties,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Fancy  Pigeons, 
have  originated  from  one  and  the  same  stock,  ana  not  from 
crosses  with  other  species,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  pro 
duce  of  which,  even  could  it  be  oecawonally  obtained,  we 
have  no  doubt  would  prove  to  be  barren,  or  what  are  ge- 
nerally termed  mules. 

Columba  livia.  This,  ihe  Pigeon  priv^  of  B£lon.  Xr 
Pigeon  dometiique  and  Le  Bitet  and  Le  Roeharoffe  of 
Bnsson,  Coulon,  Colombe,  Pigeon  of  the  French,  AiAm- 
bella,  Piccione  di  torre,  Piccione  di  roooa  of  the  Italians* 
Feldtaube.  Hautiaube,  Hohltaube,  BUm  Taube,  and  HoHm 
Taube  of  the  Germans,  Wild  Rock  Pigeon  of  the  Britisli, 
Colommen  of  the  antient  British,  is  the  stock  from  which 
ornithologists  generally  now  agree  the  domestiD  pigem  and 
its  varieties  are  derived.   *  Under  this  speoias,*  writes  Mr. 

■Bakais  irf«p£haii  lh»ttU*  tilhantfim^a  oTtliaftMlu.  H«mhu  to 
hftnllM  dMirtiMli  J  net  to  ntw ;  white  hii  UtXukt,  LMk  Colntai,  P». 
luBlmimlMi,LMB,IUiiBMIU,BlMl.Cn)bwa.wfnU  MtmtobetfeawtU 
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Selby*  *  we  include  not  cnly  the  common  pigeon,  or  inha- 
bitant cithe  dove-cot.  but  all  those  numeroiu  varieties,  or, 
as  they  are  A^uentlr  tenned,  races  of  domesticated 
pigeons,  80  highly  prized,  and  fostered  with  such  care  and 
attention  by  the  amateur  breeder  or  p^^n  fancier ;  for, 
however  diversified  their  fbrms,  colour,  or  peculiarity  of 
habit  may  be,  we  oonaider  them  all  as  having  originated 
from  a  few  accidental  varieties  of  the  common  pigeon,  and 
not  from  any  cross  of  that  bird  with  other  species,  no  signs 
or  marks  whatever  of  such  being  apparent  in  any  of  the  nu- 
merous varieties  known  to  us.  In  met,  the  greater  part  of 
them  owe  their  existence  to  the  interference  and  the  art  of 
man ;  for  by  separating  from  the  parent  stock  such  acci- 
dental varieties  as  have  occasionaUy  oocurred,  by  subjeot- 
ing  ^ese  to  captivity  and  domestication,  and  by  assorting 
them  and  painn^  Uiem  together,  as  &ncy  or  cajirice  sug- 
gested, he  has  at  intervals  generated  all  the  various  races 
and  peculiar  varieties  vhic^  it  is  well  known,  when  once 

Eroduced,  may  be  perpetuated  for  an  indefinite  period,  by 
eing  kept  separate  ftom,  and  unmixed  with,  others ;  or 
what  by  those  interested  in  such  pursuits  is  usually  termed 
'  breeding  in  and  in.*  Such  also,  we  may  add,  is  Uie  opi- 
nion of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  as  to  their  origin,  and 
it  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  M.  Temminck  in  his  valuable 
work,  the '  Histoire  G^£rale  Naturelle  des  Fieeons.'  Indeed 
the  fact  that  all  the  varieties,  however  much  they  may  difier 
in  colour,  size,  or  other  particulars,  if  permitted,  breed  freely 
and  indiscriminately  with  each  other,  and  produce  a  pro- 
eeny  equally  prolific,  is  another  and  a  convmcing  proof  of 
uieir  common  and  self-same  origiii ;  fbr  it  is  one  of  those 
universal  laws  of  nature,  exteoidii^  even  to  plants,  and  one 
which,  if  once  set  aside  or  not  enforced,  would  [dunge  all 
anim^»d  matter  into  indescribable  confUsion,  that  the  off- 
spring produced  by  the  intercourse  of  different,  that  is,  dis- 
tinct species,  is  incwahle  of  fiirther  increase.  That  such 
an  intercourse  maybe  effected  is  well  known  to  all ;  but  it 
is  generally  under  peculiar  or  artificial  circumstances,  and 
rarely  when  the  nniwift1i>,  birds,  or  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  in  their  natural  state,  and  in  a  condition  to  make  their 
own  election.  It  is  seen  in  the  crosses  obtained  in  a  state 
of  confinement  between  the  canary  and  goldfinch,  linnet, 
&c. ;  in  the  hybrids  between  different  sp^iies  of  Anaiida, 
when  domesticated  or  kept  in  captivity ;  in  the  cnwi  be- 
tween the  pheasant  and  common  fowl,  &c.*** 

'Hie  bastard  produce  of  the  common  wild  tnrUa(7W<ttr 
txtmmunu)  w^  the  turtle  of  the  aviary  {Turtur  ritoritu) 
has  been  proved  by  ftequrat  experiment  to  be  harren.  al- 
though the  two  species  from  wlunoe  it  originates  appear  to 
be  elosdy  allied,  and  a  mixed  bi«ed  is  easily  procnrea;  and 
sud^  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  would  be  the.  event, 
if  a  cross  could  be  obtained  between  the  common  pigeon 
and  the  ring  ]ngeon,  the  wood  pigeon,  or  any  other  species.'* 
"niese  observations  are  well  mnrthy  of  attention.  The 
assertion  respecting  the  bastard  produce  of  the  turtlra, 
made  above,  is  corroborated  by  MM.  Boit^  and  Corbi£  in 
their  Histmy  of  the  Pigeons  de  VoUere,  and  the  prind- 
ple  is  fhrther  confirmed  by  the  experiments  ctf  Hauduyt, 
VielUot,  and  Gorbi«. 

The  varieties  of  this  bird,  produced  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  Man,  the  tumble,  croppers,  jaco  lines,  runts,  spots, 
turblts,  cnris,  nuns,  &c.  &c.,  wauld  fill  a  volume.  Our  hmits 
will  not  i>emut  us  to  figure  or  describe  them.  The  carrier 
hoWevw  demands  notice.  In  one  of  his  odes  (c/c  npioTtpiv} 
Anaeredn  has  immortalized  it  as  the  bearer  of  epistles. 
Xaurosthenes  sent  to  bis  expectant  &ther,  who  resided  in 
iBgina,  the  glad  tidings  of  his  success  in  the  Olympic 
games  on  the  very  day  of  his  victory.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hut., 
book  X.,  37,)  spftakB  of  the  communication  kept  up  between 
Hirtius  and  Decimus  Brutus  at  the  si^  of  Mutina  (Mo- 
dena);  'what  availed  Antony  the  trencm  and  the  watch  <^ 
the  bcniegers ;  what  availed  the  nets  (retia)  stretched  across 
tlie  river,  while  the  meaeenger  was  cleaving  the  air  (per 
ccelum  ennUt  nuntlo).*  The  crusaders  employed  them, 
and  Joinvitie  reoords  aii  instance  during  the  crusade  of  Saint 
Ltmii.  TteBt»,(OiwusalemmeLiberata,oantxviii.)  singsof 
oneihatwMtftacikeill^aftloon  and  defended  by  Oodfrey, 

■Ohfldalcollo  kdnnflloanliiupnid* 
,  Kiacbtnnnm.vMttoBii'ila.awDH.' 

wfaioh  *  carta*  Godfrey  of  course  reads,  and  is  put  in  pos- 
sesEdon  of  all  the  secrets.  In  the  same  way  Ariosto  (cant. 
xv.J  makes  the  'Castellan  di  Damiata'  sprf»ad  the  news  of 

•  Kfttnnli*t'«  Libnnr,  OrtiltholoKy,  voL  t,,  p.  ISS.  A  work,  of  which  the 


Orrilo*s  death  all  over  Egypt    Sir  John  Maimdeville, 

knight,  warrior,  and  pilgrim,  who  penetrated  to  the  border 
of  China  in  the  reigns  St  our  Second  and  Third  Edward, 
thus  writes:  'In  that  contree  and  other  contrees  bezonde, 
thei  ban  a  custom,  whan  thei  schulle  usen  werre,  and  whan 
men  holden  sege  abouten  cytee  or  castelle,  and  thei  with- 
innen  dur  not  senden  out  messagers  with  lettere,  fro  lord  to 
lord,  for  to  aske  sokour,  thei  maken  here  letters  and  bynden 
them  to  the  nekke  of  a  Cotver,  and  letten  the  Colver  flee  : 
and  the  Colverm  ben  so  taughte,  that  thei  fleen  with  the 
letters  to  the  very  place,  that  men  wolde  sende  hem  to. 
For  the  Colveret  ben  norysscht  in  tho  places,  where  thei 
hen  sent  to ;  and  thei  senden  hem  thus  for  t6  beren  here 
letters.  And  the  Colverea  retoumen  azen,  where  as  thei 
ben  norisscht  and  so  th^  don  comounly.* 

The  carrier  however  gradually  sank,  in  this  country  at 
least,  to  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence  of  the  felon's  death  at 
Tyburn — Hogarth's  print  will  occur  to  every  body :  it  be- 
came the  messenger  from  the  race- course  and  prize-rii^, 
and  is  now  said  to  be  largely  used  in  stock-jobbing  trans- 
actions. Every  day  we  read  remonstrances  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  accounts  of  some  of  the  hapless  messengers  being 
shot ;  nay,  the  fostering  of  a  breed  of  falcons  has  been 
threatened,  to  oppose  their  progress  to  our  shores.  Some 
idea  of  the  astonishing  fecundity  of  the  domesticated  pigeon 
may  be  derived  from  the  assertion  of  Biberg,  who  observes 
that  if  you  suppose  two  pigeons  to  hatch  nine  times  a  year, 
they  mayproduce  in  four  years  14,760  young.* 

In  its  mid  state  the  rock  n^eon  is  widely  distributed  ; 
the  rocky  islands  of  jMool  ana  Asia,  and  in  the  Medtta-- 
ranean,  sdionndwith  them.  Vir^'s  brautiAil  simile  in  the 
FifUi  ^nnd  evidently  relates  to  this  species : — 

*  Ctti  d6miii  at  dnlew  UtobratA  In  panic*  nidi.* 
In  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides  it  is  said  to  swann.  *  It  is 
also  met  with  upon  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of 
Sutheriand,  the  perforated  and  cavernous  rocks  which  gird 
the  eastern  side  of  Loch  Eriboll,  and  those  of  the  limestone 
district  of  Durness,  fiupisbii^  suitable  places  of  retreat ; 
end  again  upon  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland  it  is  seen 
about  the  rocky  steeps  of  the  Isle  ot  Bass  and  the  bold  pnn 
montory  of  SL  Abb's  Head.*  tSelby.)t 

Description  of  ColtmiHi  Uvia  in  its  wild  state: — Bill 
blackish  brown ;  the  nostril  membrane  red,  sprinkled,  as 
it  were,  with  a  whi||B  powder.  The  irides  pale  reddish 
orange.  Head  and  throat  bluish  grey.  Sides  of  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  breast  dark  lavender  purple,  glo&sed 
with  Biiades  al  green  and  purplish  red.  Xower  p^  of 


[Colnmbc  IWt*,] 

•  Biberg  laya  14,679 ;  bot  StUlinafleet  (Tract*,  p.  90,  3d  ed.)  uyi  Uiat  tha 
Dnmberi  ought  to  be  Bbova,  oi  the  exprestion  ■bonld  be  Klteied,  as  biberg 
iDclndei  th«  Qnt  pair. 

t  We  Are  i  a  farmed  that  at  Somerset  Houee.  London,  pijjeona  have  tnad* 
Iheir  nett*  about  the  bnildinic,  both  oa  tUn  aide  lowarda  the  wator  and  inlaDd. 
(or  the  lait  sixty  yean.  The  bird*  that  «o  make  (hek  neUa  are  taid  to  be  om 
blue  one*.  Weia  Uteae  oricliialfar  .wUd  binU,  or  have  tbey  letnnied  to  wm*. 
UnB^lOu  their  wiU  hAbit;  ftoB^tlie  dra^^l«<|^a^£j^tji|^Hbab^  lh«* 
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bcMst  and  abdomen  bhiish  grey.  Upper  mandible  aod 
vug'Ooverto  blue  grey.  Greater  coverts  and  secondaries 
barred  vith  black,  so  that  there  are  two  broad  and  distinct 
bars  aerott  the  closed  wings.  Lower  part  of  the  back 
white;  rump  and  tail-coverts  blueish  gr«y.  TtH  deep 
grey,  with  a  luroad  Idaek  bar  at  the  end.  and  Ibet 

So  ]niTpliih  red.  Wings  when  dosed  reaching  within 
fan  inch  of  the  end  ofthe  tail.  (Selby). 

Ectopittinat  (Selhy>. 
Turtui. 

Bill  more  slender  than  that  of  the  pigeons.  Tip  of  the 
upper  mandible  gently  deflected,  that  of  the  tower  scarcely 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  an  ai^le.  Tarsi  rather  shorter 
than  the  middle  toe.  Feet  formed  for  walking  or  perching ; 
inner  toe  longer  than  the  outer.  Front  of  tarsi  covered 
with  broad  imbricated  scales.  Wings,  first  quill  a  little 
shorter  than  the  second,  third  longest  <^^aJl.  ^ul  rounded 
or  slightly  graduated.  (Selby). 

Example. — Turiitr  ritorius,  Columba  risoria,  Auct;  T\tr- 
tw  lorquattu  8enegalmsi$,  Brisson ;  Towtertlle  d  eoUier, 
Buffon;  probably  the  turtle  of  the  Scriptures,  and  gtill 
plentiful  in  Egypt  and  other  eastern  countries,  where  it  is 
often  kept  in  confinement  The  relics  of  GreekondRoman 
art  give  a  very  fair  representation  of  this  species ;  but  Belon 
and  others  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  Turtur  commu- 
Ttis,  common  turtle-dove,  was  the  rp^fywv  of  the  Greeks. 

Description  of  a  wild  specimen  from  Southern  Afhca. 
Length  Eumut  ten  inches.  Chin  whitish ;  firom  the  comers 
of  the  mouth  to  the  eyes  a  narrow  streak  of  black.  Fore- 
bead  pale  bluiah-grey ;  crown  darker ;  cheeks,  neck,  breast, 
and  bellT  grey,  tinged  with  vinaceous  or  pale  purpluh-red ; 
the  hma  neck  wiUi  a  demi-coUar  of  black;  some  of  the 
side  liedthers  of  the  collar  tipped  with  white.  Back,  scapu- 
lars, and  tump,  pale  clove  brown,  with  a  greenish  tinge. 
Margins  of  wings,  greater  coverts,  and  under  wing-covcrts 
blue  grey.  Greater  quills  hair  brown,  delicately  ed^ed 
with  greyish-white.  Vent  and  under  tail-coverts  white. 
Legs  and*  feet  grey ;  inner  toe  a  little  longer  than  the  outer. 
(Selby). 

Habiti  and  Pood. — In  its  natural  state  it  haunts  the 
woods,  where  it  breeds,  making  a  nest  like  that  of  the 
common  turtle,  and  lays  two  white  eggs.  It  seeks  its  food 
in  the  open  grounds,  and  subsists  upon  grain,  grass  seeds, 
and  pulse,  &c.  Its  trivial  name  is  derived  firom  a  fhncifUl 
resemblance  to  the  human  laugh  in  its  eooings.  (Selby). 


[Tnitur  riwritu.] 

Hybrids. 

A  raoe  between  the  common  turtle  and  this  species  has 
been  obtained ;  but  the  mules  are  stated  to  have  been  inva- 
riably barren. 

Mr.  Sdhy  provisionally  places  the  Cobmtba  kpht^t  of 
Temminok  under  this  genus. 

Ectopistes  (Swauisonj. 
Bill  sleader,  notched.  Wings  rather  elongated,  pointed: 
the  first  and  third  quill  eqiul ;  the  second  longest  Tlul 
rounded,  or  ourvated.   Feet  short,  naked;  anterior  scales 


of  the  tarsi  imbricate;  lateral  scales  very  small,  reticulate. 
Types : — Cot  tpecioia,  Temm. ;  Col.  migratoria.  Linn. 
(Svrainson). 

&umgle,-^Eetopisle*  migratoria,  Columba  migratoria, 
Auct  lite  AiMff^tfri^^^von,  Wilson,  Audulxm,  and  others. 
Our  limits  not  allOTring  us  to  give  a  detailed  histtny  of  any 
length  of  the  habits  of  more  than  one  species^  we  nave  se- 
lected Wilson's  graphic  account  of  this  elegant  bird  as  tbe 
most  striking. 

'  The  roosrii^plaees  are  always  in  the  woods,  and  some- 
times occupy  a  large'  extent  of  forest.  When  they  have 
frequented  one  of  those  places  for  some  time,  the  appear- 
ance it  exhibits  is  surprising.  The  groimd  is  covered  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches  with  their  dung ;  aU  the  tender 
grass  and  underwood  destroyed ;  the  surface  strewed  with 
large  limbs  of  trees,  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the  birds 
collectinfi;  one  above  aiwther ;  and  the  trees  themselves,  fbr 
thousands  of  acres,  killed  as  completely  as  if  girdled  with 
an  axe.  The  marks  of  their  desolation  remain  Sx  many 
years  on  the  spot ;  and  numerous  places  could  be  pointed 
out  where,  far  several  years  after,  scarcely  a  single  v^etable 
made  its  appearance.  When  these  roosts  are  first  disco- 
vered, the  inhabitants,  from  considerable  distances,  visit 
them  in  the  night  with  guns,  clubs,  long  poles,  pots  of  sul- 
phur, and  various  other  engines  of  destruction.  In  a  few 
hours  they  fill  many  sacks,  and  load  horses  with  them.  By 
the  Indians,  a  pigeon-roost  or  breeding-place  is  considered 
an  important  source  of  national  profit  and  dependence  for 
that  season,  and  all  their  active  ingenuity  is  exercised  on 
the  occasion.  The  breeding-place  differs  fh>m  the  former 
in  its  greater  exteot.  In  the  western  countries,  viz.,  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  these  are  generally 
in  back  woods,  and  often  extend  in  nearly  a  straight  tine 
across  the  country  fbr  a  great  way.  Not  mr  (h>m  Shelby- 
ville,  in  the  state  of  Kentucl^,  about  five  years  ago,  there 
was  one  of  these  breeding-places,  which  stretched  through 
the  woods  in  nearly  a  norai  and  south  direction,  was  several 
mfles  in  breadth,  and  was  said  to  ba  upwards  of  forty  miles 
in  extent  In  this  tract  almost  every  tree  was  furnished 
with  nests  wherever  ttie  branches  could  accommodate  them. 
The  pigeons  made  their  first  appearance  there'  about  the 
10th  of  April,  and  left  it  altogether  with  their  young  before 
the  25th  of  May.  As  soon  as  the  young  were  ftdly  grown, 
and  before  they  left  the  nests,  numerous  parties  of  the  in- 
habitants, from  alt  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  came  with 
waggons,  axes,  beds,  cooking  utensils,  many  of  them  accom- 
panied by  the  greater  part  of  their  fkmilicA,  and  encamped 
for  several  days  at  this  immense  nursery.  Several  of  them 
informed  me  that  the  noise  was  so  great  as  to  terrify  their 
hnaes,  and  that  it  was  difficult  fbr  one  pwson  to  hmr  an- 
oUier  speak  without  bawling  in  his  ear.  The  ground  was 
strewed  with  broken  limbs  of  trees,  eggs,  and  young  squab 
pigeons,  which  Imd  been  prect|at^ed  from  above,  ana  on 
which  herds  of  ho^  were  fettening.  Hawks,  buzzards, 
and  eagles  were  saihng  about  in  great  numl>ers,  and  seizing 
the  squabs  flt)m  the  nests  at  pleasure,  while,  from  twenty 
feet  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  trees,  the  view  through  the 
woods  presented  a  perpetual  tumult  of  crowding  and  flut- 
tering multitudes  of'p^eons,  their  wings  roaring  tike  thun- 
der, mingled  with  the  ftequent  crash  of  Ailing  timber  ;  for 
now  the  axemen  were  at  work,  cutting  down  those  trees 
that  seemed  to  be  most  crowded  with  nests,  and  contrived 
to  fkll  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  their  descent  they 
might  bring  down  several  others ;  by  which  means,  the 
&mng  of  one  la^  tree  sometimes  produced  SOO  squabs, 
littihs  inferior  in  siie  to  the  old  ones,  and  almost  «ie  hevp 
of  &t  On  some  single  trees,  upwards  of  100  nests  were 
finmd,  each  oontaining  one  squab  onlv ;  a  eiraumstanoe  in 
the  history  of  this  bird  not  generally  known  to  naturalists. 
It  was  dangerous  to  walk  under  these  flying  and  fluttering 
millions,  from  the  fluent  fell  of  large  branches,  broken 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  multitudes  alrave,  and  which,  in 
Uieir  descent,  often  destroyed  numbers  of  the  birds  them- 
selves; while  the  clothes  of  those  engaged  in  traversing 
the  woods  were  completely  covered  with  the  excrements  of 
the  pigeons. 

'  These  circumstances  were  related  to  me  by  many  of  the 
most  respectable  part  of  the  communis  in  that  quarter, 
and  were  conflrmed  in  part  by  what  I  myself  witnessed. 
I  passed  for  several  miles  through  thid  same  Iweeding-place, 
where  every  tree  was  spotted  with  nestd,  the  remains  of 
those  id>ove  desraibed.  In  many  instances  I  counted  up- 
wards of  ninety  nests  on  a  single  tree ;  boMhe  JpiKS){isJiad 
Digitized  by  VjOOV  IC 
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tiMndoDed  flus^aoe  for  another,  sixtjr  or  eighty  miles  oS, 
tovards  Oreen  River,  where  they  were  said  at  Uiat  time  to 
be  eqiutUy  numerous.  From  the  great  numbers  that  were 
conatantiy  passing  over  our  heads  to  or  from  that  quarter, 
I  had  no  doubt  ^  the  truth  of  this  statement  The  mast 
had  been  chielly  consumed  in  Kentucky ;  and  the  paeons, 
every  morning  a  little  before  sunrise,  set  out  for  the 
Indiana  territory,  the  nearest  part  of  which  was  about  sixty 
miles  distant  Many  of  these  returned  before  ten  o'clock, 
and  the  great  body  generally  appeared  on  their  return  a 
little  after  noon.  I  had  left  the  public  road  to  visit  tbe 
remains  of  the  breeding-place  near  Sbelb]rville,  and  was 
traversiDg  the  woods  with  my  gun,  on  my  to  Frankfort, 
when,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  pigeons  which  I  had  observed 
flying  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  northerly,  began  to 
return  in  such  immense  numbers  as  I  never  before  had 
witnessed.  Coming  to  an  opening  by  the  side  of  a  creek 
called  the  Benson,  where  I  had  a  more  uninterrupted  view, 
I  was  astonished  at  their  appearance :  they  were  flying  with 
great  steadiness  and  rapidity,  at  a  height  beyond  gun-shot, 
in  several  strata  deep,  and  so  close  together  that  could 
shot  have  reached  tnem,  one  discharge  could  not  have 
failed  of  bringing  down  several  individuals.  From  rielit 
to  left,  as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  breadth  of  this 
vast  procession  extended,  seeming  every  where  equally 
crowded.  Curious  to  determine  how  long  this  appearance 
would  continue,  I  took  out  my  watch  to  note  the  time,  and 
sat  down  to  observe  them.  It  was  then  half-past  one ;  I  sat 
for  more  than  an  hour,  but  instead  of  a  diminution  of  this 
prodigious  procession,  it  seemed  rather  to  increase,  both  in 
numbers  and  rapidity;  and,  anxious  to  reach  Frankfort 
before  night  I  rose  and  went  on.  About  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  I  crossed  Kentucky  river,  at  the  town  of 
Frankfort,  at  which  time  the  living  torrent  above  my  head 
seemed  as  numerous  and  as  extensive  as  ever.  Long  alter 
this  1  observed  them  in  large  bodies  that  continued  to  pass 
for  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  these  again  were  followed  by 
other  dctachetl  bodies,  all  moving  in  the  same  south-cast 
direction,  till  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  great 
brendth  of  frontwhich  thismightymultitude  preserved  would 
seem  to  intimate  a  corresponding  breadth  of  their  breeding- 
place,  which,  by  several  gentlemen  who  had  lately  passed 
through  part  of  it,  was  stated  to  me  at  several  miles.' 

Wilson  then  enters  into  a  rough  calculation  of  the  num- 
bws  of  this  mass,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
whole  length  was  240  miles,  and  that  the  numbers  com- 
posing it  amounted  to  2,230,272,000  pigeons,  observing 
that  this  is  prob;U}ly  fiu  below  the  actual  amount  He 
adds,  that  allowing  each  pigeon  to  consume  half  a  pint  <Mr 
food  daily,  the  whole  quantity  would  equal  17,424,000 
bushels  daily.  Mr.  Audubon  confirms  Wilsop  in  every 
point  excepting  that  he  very  properly  corrects  that  part  of 
the  narrative  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
single  young  one  only  is  hatched  each  time.  The  latter 
observes  that  the  bird  lays  tuo  eggs  of  a  pure  white,  and 
that  each  brood  generally  consists  of  a  male  and  female. 

DeacripUon.--Vf ings  long  and  acuminate,  having  the 
second  quill  feather  exceedmg  the  others  in  length.  Tbe 
tail  is  greatly  cuneiform  or  graduated,  and  consists  of  twelve 
tapering  feathers.  Bill  black,  and  like  that  of  the  turtle. 
Leg.s  uurplish-red,  short,  and  strong.  Iris  bright  orange- 
red,  the  naked  orbit  purplish-red.  Head  and  cheeks  pale 
bluish-grey.  Foe-neck,  breast  and  sides  brownish-red, 
with  a  purplish  tinge.  Abdomen  and  vent  white.  Lower 
part  and  sides  of  neck  purpliiih-crimson,  reflecting  tints  of 
emerald  green  and  gold.  Upper  plumage  deep  bluish- 
grsy,  some  of  the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  spotted  with 
black.  Greater  coverts  grey,  tipped  with  white.  Quills 
blackieh-grey,  their  exterior  webs  bluish-grey.  Tail  with 
the  two  middle  feathers  black,  the  othor  five  on  each  side 
grey  at  the  base,  with  a  black  bar  on  the  interior  arch,  utd 
passing  into  white  towards  the  extremities. 

The  female  is  rather  smaller,  and  has  the  colours  of  her 
plumage  nnich  duller  than  those  of  the  male,  though  the 
aistnbution  is  tiie  same.  (Selby.)  LoeaHty,  North  Ame- 
rican CoDtinent,  between  the  twentieth  and  sixty-second 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Mr.  Eyton  has  figured  one  as  a 
visitant  to  our  shores,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Fleming, 
who,  in  his '  History  of  Bhtish  Animals,*  says  that  one  was 
shot  in  the  pariidi  oi  Monymeal,  Fifeshire,  on  the  31st 
December,  1825. 

Mr.  Selby  refers  provisionally  Columba  Capentit,  Auct, 
Cobmba  Macquamit  Lesson*  and  Columba  vemuta,  Temm. 


to  his  group  of  Ecloputitugt  and  thinks  that  by  tiiese  an4 
some  other  nearly  aUied  forms,  a  passage  to  the  next  gronii^ 
PeriiteriiUBt  the  ground  doves,  is  effected. 


[Ecluirittei  migTHtpria  j 

Peristeriner  (Selby). 
Distinguished  from  the  preceding  groups  hy  their  terrene 
habits,  and  their  evident  approach  m  many  points  to  the 
more  epical  Raaores  or  Galbnaceous  birds.  In  these  the 
bill  is  rather  slender,  fl%quently  subemarginate,  and  the  tip 
of  the  upper  mandible  but  gently  deflected ;  the  wing«  are 
generally  short  and  rounded,  and  in  many  instances  con- 
cave, as  in  the  partridge,  grouse,  &c.  The  legs  are  consi- 
derably longer  than  in  the  typical  pigeonff;  the  tarsus 
usually  excising  the  middle  toe  in  length,  and  the  feet 
better  adapted  for  walking  than  grasping;  the  claws  are 
obtuse  and  slightly  arched.  The  hallux  is  shorter,  and  its 
relative  position  different  from  that  of  the  arboreal  species. 
Their  ])lumage  is  plainer  and  more  uniform  in  tint  than 
that  of  some  of  the  preceding  groups,  though  it  is  still 
brilliant  in  those  species  which  connect  them  with  other 
forms.  They  live  almost  entirely  upon  the  ground,  and 
many  of  the  species  run  with  great  celerity,  on  which  ac- 
count the^  have  been  called  partridge  pigeons.  Their 
flight  which  is  usually  low,  is  e^ted  with  greater  exer- 
tion than  that  of  the  pigeons,  and  is  never  loiur  sustained. 
(Selby.) 

Mr.  Selby  observes  that  this  division  contains  a  great' 
number  of  species,  and  is  of  opinion  that  when  better  in- 
vestigated, it  will  be  found  divisible  into  a  variety  of  minor 
groups  or  genera.  He  places  under  it  Phaps,  Chamsepelia, 
and  Peristera.  This  group  is  distinguished  by  a  longer  bill, 
very  faintly  emarginate,  and  by  its  tarsi,  which  are  mode- 
rately long  and  naked,  with  the  frontal  scales  divided  into 
two  series,  and  the  sides  and  hinder  part  reticulated  with 
minute  scales.  Another  group,  he  aods,  seems  indicated 
by  certain  Asiatiq  species,  conspicuous  for  the  rich  metallic 
green  of  the  plumage  of  their  backs,  resembling  therein 
some  of  the  PtiUtupitue.  The  tarsi  of  these  are  destitute 
of  scales,  except  a  fow  indistinct  ones  in  front,  just  abow 
the  toes.  The  bill  is  rather  long,  and  destitute  of  a  notch. 
They  live  mostly  on  the  ground^  but  their  flight  is  nower- 
ful.  Mr.  Selbv  takes  Columba  mperdSota  m  Waiter  as 
the  type  of  this  last-mentioned  group. 

Phaps  (Selby). 

Bill  moderately  long,  rather  slender;  upper  mandible 
gently  deflected  at  the  tip,  and  with  the  indication  of  a 
notch  or  emargination.  Wings  of  mean  length;  second 
and  third  feathers  longest  and  nearly  equal.  Tail  slightly 
rounded.  Legs,  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  the  front 
covered  with  a  double  row  of  scales,  sides  and  hack  reti- 
culated with  small  hexagonal  scales.  .Hind  toe  short : 
inner  toe  exceeding  the  outer  in  length.  Claws  blunt, 
tlighUy  anhad.  Ijpe.  Cbfomfa  dtaicopterot  Latham; 
Cofcenta  eUgan*,  Xsmm. ;  and  Cofam&t  picata,  Wagler, 
belong  to  this  gnnp.  (Selby.) 

E3Mtmpl».—~Jiiapt  duUemUra,  Columba  tJiaieapUra,  La- 
tham ;  Columba  LumofMlle,  Temm. ;  bronae-winged 
ground  dove. 

Size  about  that  of  Columba  CSnat,  Total  length,  aboat 
fifteen  inches.  Bill,  from  edges  of  the  gape^  uidly  an 
inch;  black  aBteriorir;[^^^t;jfl|(rj^|il|^[^ot^^ 
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■Mpi  Mm  the  eyea,  and  throat  vhite ;  crovn  biown, 
tinged  vith  reddish,  filleted  with  dusky  rad ;  cheeks  and 
sxb  of  neok  bluish-grey ;  bottom  of  neck  in  front  and 
hreiit  purplish-erey.  tielly  and  vent  grey,  with  a  pale 
piuple  tinge.  Back,  scapulars,  ruinp.  and  upper  tail- 
merts  brown  tinged  with  greenish  in  some  liglits,  the 
border  of  each  feather  paler.  Wing-covers  bluish-grey, 
but  the  outer  webs  of  every  feather  have  a  large  ovate  spot, 
froducing  various  tints  of  metallic  brilliancy  according  to 
the  diractioa  of  the  light  Quills  brown  above,  with  the 
uuur  surfiuie  of  the  webs,  the  axillary  feathers,  and  under 
*ing-coverta  bordered  rather  deeply  with  pale  oran^-red. 

slightly  rounded,  bluish-grsy,  with  a  Uaek  band. 
U^B  red;  two  rows  of  scales  in  fhmt,  the  sides  reticulated. 

Loeaiitw  and  ffa6tto.~Au8tralia  and  tBlands  in  the  Pa- 
eilc  In  the  neighbourhood^of  Sydney ,'from  September  till 
FAmary. 

Haunt*  dry  and  sandy  places,  where  it  is  generally  seen 
on  the  ground,  and  oocaskmaUy  perched  upon  the  tow 
brtncfaes  of  shrubs.  Nest  inutiflcud,  in  holes  of  low  trees 
or  decayed  trunks  near  the  ground;  sometimes  on  it.  Egf^s 
two,  white.  These  birds  go  in  pairs  generally  their  cooing 
u  loud,  and  has  been  compare^  when  heard  at  a  distance, 
to  the  lowing  of  a  cow. 


CbamaepeUa*  (Swainson) 

Bill  slender,  entire.  Wings  rounded,  the  flrstquill  short ; 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  neai^  equal  and  longest,  the  wobs 
on  both  sides  slightly  emarginate.  Tail  rounded.  Feet 
mther  short,  the  sides  of  the  tarsi  feathered.  Types,  Co- 
IwmbtB  patterina.  Linn. ;  squamosa,  Temm.  (Swainson). 

Example, — Ckamapelia  TbJpicoti,  Columba  TalpicoH, 
TemcQ-.  the  species  which  Mr.  Selby  considers  to  be  the 
type.  Length  six  inches  and  a  quarter,  adult  male ;  forc- 
h^d.  crown,  and  nape  of  neck  ash-grey ;  cheeks  and  throat 
pinkish-white;  upper  plumage  entirely  brownish-orange, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  transverse  streaks  of  black  upon 
the  exterior  webs  of  some  of  the  wing-coverts  nearest  the 
body :  under  plunu^  deep  vinaceons  red;  axillary  feathers 
and  part  of  under  wing-coverts  blaek;  tail  with  the  two 
ouddle  feathori  hiownisb  cmage.  the  remainder  brownish- 
black,  with  red£sh-brown  tips,  moderately  curved;  bill 
and  orbits  bluiahgrsy ;  lags  and  toes  pale-red,  the  outer 
Mde  of  the  tarsus  with  a  row  of  small  feathers  down  the 
Ime  at  junction  between  the  acrotarsia  and  paratar^iia ; 
quins  broad,  the  fourth  with  a  lai^e  projecting  notch  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  inner  web.  The  female  has  the 
crown  of  the  head  of  a  sordid  grey ;  the  upper  plumage  of  a 
wood-l»own,  tinged  with  red ;  the  scapular  and  wing-coverta 
marked  as  on  the  male ,  under  plumage  dirty-grey*  tinged 
with  pale  purplisfa-rdd.  (Sdby.) 

•  PriMi4  fiiiiill  CtHMMl*l>k-  Tho  luV-ttkni  Mv  Uke  to  be  XN"'^ 


Loealih/  and  Bc^ts.—BnzH,  Fuaguay,  and  other  du 
tricts  of  South  America.  Haunts  open  grounds  near  woods, 
where  it  foosta  and  breeds  upon  the  underwood,  but  never 
far  from  the  ground,  where  it  is  active,  and  feeds  upon  the 
smaller  cerealia,  berries,  &c.  Generally  observed  in  pairs, 
sometimes  in  families  of  four  or  six,  never  in  large  nocks. 
Does  not  fly  from  the  face  of  man,  but  affects  the  confines 
of  houses  and  ferm-yards.  Easily  kept  and  propagated  in 
aviaries. 


[ChiuiiW|ielia  Tklpicoti.] 

Perislera  (Swainson). 

Bill  slender,  sub-emarginate.  Wings  rounded,  the  first 
quill  short  and  abruptly  attenuated,  sucond  and  fifth  euual, 
third  and  fourth  equal  and  longest.  Tail  rounded.  Feet 
strong,  naked,  somewhat  lengthened ;  anterior  scales  of  the 
Inrsi  imbricate,  lateral  scales  none.  Type,  Columba  cing- 
rea,  Tumm.  (Swainson). 

lixample. — PerUtera  tympanistrvi,  Columba  tymfanis- 
triut  Temm.  Leng^  about  nine  inches;  upper  plumage 
brown,  sightly  tin^  with  grey  on  the  neck ;  lai^  spots  of 
shining  dark-green  on  the  outer  webs  of  three  or  lour  of  tha 
greater  wing-coverts  ;  middle  tail-feathers  brown ;  the  two 
e.vtertor  on  each  side  grey,  with  a  brood  black  bar  near  the 
tip;  inner  webs  .of  greater  quills  deep  brown;  forehead, 
streak  over  the  eye,  and  under  plumage  pure  white ;  under 
wing-coverts  and  sides  pate  orange-brown ;  under  tail-coverta 
brown   bill  and  legs  grey,  the  latter  with  a  reddish  tinf^. 

LoccUity. — South  Africa,  where  it  is  said  to  haunt  woods. 
The  species  does  not  seem  to  be  common. 


iPeriil«!r«  tTmpaniitri*.] 

Geophilus  (Selbyj. 
Ifr.  Selby,  speaking  of  Columba  eyamjoe^ilat  VTiii-ler, 
Tttrtur  Jammeeiui*,  orimm^^^^m^^mi^lii^ 
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knj  and  Coimtta  Nieobarica,  Latham,  Cohtmba  Gailus, 
Wider,  nys,  *  Whether  thoy  will  form  a  separate  division, 
or  the  three  first  will  enter  among  the  Feristerinee^  and  the 
Lophjnu  alone  remain  a  repreuqlative  of  another  group, 
we  are  imabie  to  determine^  not  possessing  lufficinnt  ma- 
terials to  institute  m  strict  an  analysis  as  is  necessa^^,  or  to 
trace  out  with  precision  the  direct  affinities  of  those  species, 
and  the  situation  they  hold  in  respect  to  the  other  groups 
of  the  ColumbicUe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjoining  fami- 
lies. Tlio  three  first  we  have  provisionally  included  in  th« 
genus  Qeophilus.  In  thuir  form  and  habits  they  approach 
still  nearer  to  the  typical  Gallinaceous  birds  than  the  species 
we  have  just  been  describing.  Their  tiirsi  are  locg,  and 
covered  with  hexagonal  scales ;  their  tail  short,  and  rather 
pendent;  their  wings  concave,  short,  and  rounded;  and 
their  body,  as  compared  with  the  typical  pigeons,  thick  and 
heavy.  A  striking  departure  from  the  ^nieml  economy  of 
the  Golnmbids  is  ftirtner  observed  in  their  mode  of  propa- 
gation, the  number  of  the  e^  they  lay  each  hatching  not 
being  confined  to.  two,  as  is  seen  to  prevail  in  the  groups 
already  described,  but  extending  to  eight  or  ten,  which  are 
incubated  upon  the  ground,  and  the  young,  like  those  of 
the  true  Gallinaceous  birds,  are  produced  from  the  egg  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  able  immediately  to  follow  the  parent, 
which  broods  over  and  attends  them  like  the  partridge  or 
domestic  fowl.  They  live  entirely  upon  the  ground,  except 
during  the  hours  of  repose,  when  they  sometimes  retire  to 
bushes,  or  the  low  branches  of  trees.  They  walk  and  run 
with  great  quickness,  like  the  Gallinee,  and  in  fact  appear 
to  be  the  forms  which  immediately  connect  this  iamily  with 
the  Pavonids  and  Tetraonidffi.  Although  for  the  present 
we  have  placed  the  first  three  under  the  same  genenc  bead, 
yet  from  their  distinct  get^aphical  distribution,  and  the 
difference  observed  in  the  bill  of  the  first,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  further  division  will  be  required.' 

Geopkilus  coTuneulatm,  Colwnba  carunculata,  Temm. ; 
Colombe  Galline,  Le  Vaill.  Size  about  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Turtle,  but  with  the  body  stouter  and  more  rounded. 
Base  of  the  bill  and  forehead  covered  with  a  naked  red 
wattle ;  another  wattle  of  the  same  hue  depends  ttom  the 
chin,  and  branches  of  it  extend  upwards  towards  the  ears. 
Plumage  of  head,  cheeks,  neck,  and  breast  purplish-grey ; 
back,  scapulars,  and  wing-ooverts  pale  gi^y ;  feathers  bor 
dered  with  white.  Belly,  upper  and  imder  tail-coverts, 
flanks,  and  under  wing-coverts  white.  Tail  short,  rounded, 
deep  ruddy-brown,  except  the  outer  father  on  each  side  - 
these  have  the  outer  wro  iriiit«!.  Legs  covered  with  hexa- 
gonal scales,  purplish-red.  Iris  *with  a  double  circle,  yellow 
and  red.  llie  female  has  no  wattte,  and  ha  colours  are 
less  pure.   (Le  VailUnl.) 


Locality  and  /faW(».— South  Afirica,  where  it  was  disco- 
vered in  the  Great  Namaqiia  country  by  Le  Voillant,  who 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  liabits  and  affinities : — *  To 
the  pigeoBs  its  affinity  is  shown  liy  the  form  of  the  bill  and 
the  plumage ;  while  it  differs  from  them  in  the  pend^t 
wattle,  elongated  tarsi,  rounder  bndy  leas  gnr«flil  form. 


tail,  which  t  carries  hanging  down  like  that  of  a  partridge, 
and  rounded  wings,  points  which  bring  it  near  to  the  Gal- 
Urue*  A  passaee  is  thus  fbrmed  by  i^  in  his  opinion,  be- 
tween thcMe  bircu  and  the  pigeons.  The  nest,  composed  of 
twigs  and  the  dried  stems  of  grasses,  is  formed  m  some 
sligbt  hollow  of  ^e  ground,  and  there  the  female  lays  six 
or  eight  reddish-white  eggs,  which  are  incubated  by  both 
the  parents.  *thB  yotmg  are  hatched  cloUied  with  down  of 
a  reddish^rey,  run  immediately  and  follow  their  parents, 
which  keep  them  together  b^  a  peculiar  oft-repeated  cry^ 
and  brood  over  them  with  their  wings.  Their  first  food  con- 
sists of  the  larvEB  of  ants,  dead  insects,  and  worms,  which 
the  parents  point  out  to  them.  When  strong  enough  to 
find  their  own  food,  they  hve  on  grain  of  different  sorts, 
berries,  insects.  Sec,  and  keep  togethw  in  coveys  like  the 
partridge  and  other  Tetraonids  tiu  the  pairing-tune. 

If  the  wattles  of  the  last-named  speciefl  recall  to  the  ob- 
server the  same  parts  vo  highly  developed  in  the  Gallina- 
ceous birds,  the  species  which  we  next  present  will  remind 
him  of  the  hackles  which  wnament  the  Gallinn. 

GeopHliu  7  Nicobarirug,  Coiumba  Nieobarieot  Latham ; 
Cohtmba  Gallus,  Wagler.  Length  hardly  fifteen  inches ; 
bUl  slender,  about  If  inch  loi^,  tip  but  little  iwnt  down- 
wards ;  the  tail  pure  white,  the  quills  deep  blackish-blue, 
with  varying  tints  of  green ;  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
rich  metallic  green,  shooting,  according  to  the  light,  iiiiu 
the  variegated  tints  of  golden  green,  bronze,  bright  copper 
colour,  and  deep  purplish-red ;  neck-feathers  long,  narrow, 
and  pointed,  hke  those  of  the  domestic  cock ;  bantules  to- 
wards the  tip  silky  and  distinct ;  tail  short,  pendent,  nearly 
square ;  wii]^  when  closed,  reaching  nearly  to  the  termi- 
nation of  tul ;  legs  strontr,  moderately  long,  black,  covered 
with  hexi^ioiul  scales;  nails  yellow,  gently  curved,  blunt. 
Upon  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  of  the  male  a  round 
fleshy  tubercle  (probably  apparent  in  the  breeding  season 
only).  The,fomale  resembles  the  male  in  ccdour,  but  her 
neck  -feothen  are  not  so  long,  and  she  has  no  taberde. 


[Geophilui  NleobuicD*.] 

LoaxUty  and  HaiiU.—Va»  isles  of  Nicobar,  Java,  Su- 
matra, and  many  of  the  Moluccas.  Authors  diffier  about 
its  habits,  some  asserting  that  its  nest  is  placed  on  tlie 
ground,  and  that  the  female  lays  several  eggs,  the  young 
running  as  soon  as  hatched ;  but  Mr.  Bennet,  who  saw  them 
in  Mr.  Beale's  aviary  at  Macao,  says  that  thev  were  usuallv 
seen  perched  upon  the  trees,  even  upon  the  loniest  branches 
and  adds*  that  they  build  their  rude  nests  and  rear  their 
young  npm  trees,  similar  to  all  the  pigeon  tribe. 

Lophyrus  (Vieiliot^, 

Bill  moderate,  rather  slender,  and  slightly  giblmus  to- 
wards the  tip ;  upper  mandible  channelled  (silloan£e)  on 
the  sides,  inclined  towards  the  point ;  nostrils  ntuated  in  a 
groove ;  wings  rounded  (VieiUot). 

Example. — LofJofrus  coronatus,  Columoa  corOTtata,  La- 
tham ;  Phasianua  criataius  Indicus,  Brisson ;  Colwnbi 
Hocco,  Le  Vaill. ;  Colombe  GalHne  Goura,  Temm. ;  Great 
Crotmed  Pigeon,  Edw.  A  species  surpassing  in  size  all 
the  other  Columbidd^.  Total  length  firom  twenty-seven  to 
twenty-eight  inches ;  bill  two  inches  long,  black.  tipR  of 
'^andibles  thickened,  that  of  the  upper  one  somewhat  de- 
flected ;  head  with  a  large,  elev&iea;  ^pl^'Pl^l^t  ooin.- 
pressed  crest  of  narrow  S%ilig^d^«HlRQW)wiUicompo4ed 
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or  rather  disunited  siXky  barbules  always  erect ;  crest  and 
body  below  greyish-blue  ;  feathers  of  back,  scapulars,  and 
smaller  wing  coverts,  black  at  the  base,  rich  purple-brown 
at  the  tips ;  greater  coverts  same  colour,  but  centrally  barred 
with  white,  forming  a  single  transverse  band  across  the 
wings  when  closed ;  quills  and  tail  deep  grey,  the  latter 
terminated  with  greyish-blue ;  legs  grey ;  taja  3^  inches 
in  length,  covered  with  rounded  scales  not  closely  set,  with 
a  white  border  of  skin  round  each ;  toes  strong  and  some- 
what short,  scales  placed  as  in  the  CotunUrims. 

Locality  and  Habits. — Many  of  the  islands  of  the  great 
Indian  group.  Not  rare  in  Java  and  Banda,  abundant  in 
New  Guinea,  and  in  most  of  the  Moluccas.  Nest  built  in 
trees ;  eggs  two ;  cooing  of  the  male  hoarse,  accompanied 
by  a  noise  somewhat  like  that  of  a  turkey  cock  when  strut- 
ting ;  food — berries,  seeds,  grain,  &c. ;  flavour  of  the  flesh 
said  to  be  excellent 

'  In  this  magnificent  and  beautiful  bud,*  says  Mr.  Selhy, 
*  we  observe  a  combination  of  form  different  from  that  of 
the  ground  pigeons  so  lately  described ;  for,  instead  of  the 
marked  affinity  to  the  typical  rascsial  famihes,  the  Pavo- 
nides  and  Teiraonidts,  so  decidedly  exhibited  by  these  spe- 
cies, both  in  theii  mode  of  life,  and  in  their  deviation  from 
the  usual  Columbine  figure,  we  have,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, an  approximatioD  of  structure  much  nearer  that  of 
some  of  the  Cracidee,  another  tribe  of  birds  which  con- 
stitutes an  aberrant  family  of  the  Rasorial  Order,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  we  think  that  this  bird  cannot  well  be 
placed  in  the  same  division  with  the  ground  doves,  but 
must  constitute  the  type  of  a  separate  group.* 


(Lovbyiut  corona  Int.] 
KOSSIL  COLUMBIDS. 

Dr.  Buckland  enumerates  the  bones  of  the  pigeon  among 
the  remains  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  and  figures  a  bone 
which  he  says  approaches  closely  to  the  Spanish  runt,  wliich 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pigeon  tribe,  meaning,  wc  suj)- 
posc,  the  CnluTtAidtB. 

COLUMBINE.  [Aquilegia.] 

COLUTHBIUM,  a  metal  discovered,  in  1801,  by  Mr. 
ilatchett  in  a  ferruginous  mineral  from  North  America. 
It  was  ofterwards  detected  in  some  Swedish  minerals 
by  Ekeberg,  who  supposed  it  to  be  a  different  and  new 
luetal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Tanialvm.  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  showed  tluit  the  metals  were  the  same.  The  minerals 
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found  in  Sweden  are  iantalite  and  yitro-tantalite.  The 
first,  sometimes  called  also  Columbite,  occurs  amorphous 
and  nodular,  and  also  crystallised  in  the  form  of  a  right 
rhombio  prism.  The  massive  variety  is  either  granular  or 
compact;  the  crystals  are  greyish-black:  fracture  uneven, 
hardness.  6:  specific  gravity,  6'D38 :  lustre,  imperfect 
metallic :  it  is  opake.  It  contains  about  60  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  columbium,  12  of  oxide  of  iron,  ana  8  of  oxide 
of  manganese.  The  yttro-tantaUte  contains  oxide  of  co- 
lumbium, yttria,  and  some  other  substances. 

Cotwnbium  is  obtained  with  groat  difficulty.  Berzeliuv 
procured  it  by  heating  potassium  with  the  potasso-fluoride 
of  columbium.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which  by  the  bur- 
nisher acquires  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron.  The  speciilc 
gravity  is  about  6.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  acids  and  in 
chlorine.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  is  oxidized,  and  con- 
verted into  columbic  acid. 

Oxygen  and  Columbium  combine  in  two  proportions, 
forming  columbic  acid  and  oxide  of  columbium. 

Columbic  add  may  be  obtained  by  burning  the  metal  in  the 
air;  it  is  f»)lourless,  insipid,  and  does  not  act  upon  vegetable 
blue  colours.  When  heated  with  charcoal  it  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  oxide.  If  heated  with  iron  it  loses  oxygen,  and  an  alloy 
of  iron  and  columbium  is  formed.  Columbic  acid  combined 
with  water  forms  a  very  white  hydrate,  which  reddens  vege- 
table blues.  It  combines  with  salifiable  bases  to  form 
salts  which  are  called  columbaies,  but  no  one  of  them  is  of 
any  importance,  or  applied  to  any  purpose  whatever. 
ColunUnc  acid  is  composed  of 

3  equivalents  of  oxygen    .    .  24 

1  equivalent  of  columbium    .  185 

Equivalent    .    .  209 

Oxide  qf  Columbium  is  obtained  by  heating  columbic 
acid  to  whiteness  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  of  a  greyish 
black  colour,  very  hard,  and  almost  inf^isiblc. 

Oxide  of  columbium  consists  of 

2  equivalents  of  oxygen  .  .  16 
1  equivalent  of  columbium    .  185 

Equivalent    .  .201 

Columbium  combines  also  with  cblorineand  sulphur,  &c., 
but  ^ese  compounds  are  little  known  and  of  no  import- 
ance. 

COLUMBO,  or  COLOMBO,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the 
British  government  in  Ceylon,  is  situated  on  the  western 
coast  or  the  island,  6"  57'  N.  lat,  and  80°  E.  long.,  366 
miles  S.W.  from  Madras.  The  fort  is  on  a  promontory, 
two-thirds  of  the  extent  of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  It 
derives  strength  from  art  and  from  nature :  it  embraces  a 
circuit  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  has  eight  prin- 
cipal bastions.  Four  of  these  bastions  are  towards  the  sea, 
and  three  face  a  lake  and  command  the  narrow  approach 
from  the  town.  The  fort  is  surrounded,  except  on  the  side 
of  tlie  sea,  with  a  deep  moat,  and  a  lake  bordering  on  the 
glacis  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  place.  On  the  side  of  the 
sea,  where  the  surf  does  not  render  a  lauding  impracticable, 
every  part  is  well  commanded  by  the  battenes.  Inside  the 
fort  are  several  straight  and  r^lar  streets.  The  residence 
of  the  governor,  cdled  the  *  King's  house,'  is  in  King's 
Street;  and  behind  it  is  the  light-house,  a  beautiful  edifice, 
lately  erected,  the  light  of  which  is  ninety-seven  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal  government  offices  and 
POurU  are  within  the  fort;  also  an  English  church,alibrary, 
a  medical  museum,  on  hospital,  two  notels,  and  numerous 

^  ^e  lake  befbre  alluded  to,  being  connected  by  can^ 
with  the  Muiwal  river,  almost  insulates  the  town.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lake  is  a  piece  of  land  called  Slave  island,  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  easy  of  access  from  the  town  or 
fort  by  a  small  stone  bridge.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Ceylon  Rifle  regiment. 

Columbo  has  a  small  semicircular  harbour  admitting  ves- 
sels not  exceeding  200  tons.  Ships  of  larger  burden  anchor 
in  the  roads.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from  April  to  October, 
the  best  onchorage  is  found  in  from  seven  to  eight  fathoms, 
light-house  hearing  S.  by  E.  h  E.,  and  the  Dutch  church  E. 
by  S.  In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  from  November  to  April,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  anchor  in  six  and  a  half  fathoms, 
light-house  bearing  S.  or  S.  4  E,  and  the  Dutch  church 

^•^*^"  D^giiized  by  ^OOV  IC 
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the  town  h  regularly  built,  vith  fifteen  streets,  ^ht 
running  B.  and  W.  and  the  othen  at  right  uwles  to  them. 
The  houses  «re  built  of  oebook,  white-wash^  and  pre- 
sents a  Bood  appearance.  In  1814  there  were  2654 
hdnseswittunthegraTela*.  Between  1820  and  1B29. 6612/. 
was  ctdleeted  In  assessment  foe  l^hting  and  repairing  the 
itnets.  The  amount  oolleeted  is  greater  than  what  Is  ex- 
pended and  the  surplus  money  is  put  out  at  mterest,  it 
beinir  intended  to  discontinue  assessments  when  the  mterest 
of  tlw  iurplus  shaU  amount  to  1200i  per  annum. 

AmoM  the  public  buUdinga  are  the  Supreme  Court- 
house and  the  Torious  public  offices.  There  is  also  a  library 
beloniring  to  the  burghers,  a  small-pox  hospital,  a  masonic 
halL  and  a  number  of  religious  edifices.  The  Dutch 
chinch,  erected  in  1746,  is  a  lofty  building  in  the  form  of 
«  eiMS^  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

There  are  two  steam-eiupnes.  and  aewal  natiTe  presses 
used  in  the  manuActure  c*  oocoemttt  oiL 

The  population  is  composed  of  Buropeans,  burghers,  Ma. 
labars.  Smghalese,  and  Moorfc  besides  some  Malays,  Chi- 
Mse,  Panws.  CaJ&ees,  and  Pattangs;  and  according  to  the 
census  of  1832,  amounted  to  31,519. 

The  commerce,  external  and  internal,  is  very  extensive, 
and  daily  increasing.  The  exports  to  Europe  are  cuina- 
mon,  twpper,  cofffee,  cocoa-nut  oil,  plumbago,  cordage,  ar- 
rack cfcrdamoms,  elephants*  tusks,  deer  horns,  tortoise- 
ahelU,  ebony,  satin-wood,  fee;  and  the  imports  consist  of 
articles  of  Buropean  manu^ure. 

The  climate  ofColumbo  is  Tery  Balubnous.  The  mean 
daUy  variation  of  the  temperature  is  from  7S'  to  864*  Fahr. 
The  tropical  imins  are  here  sometimeB  accompanied  with 
dreadful  thunder  stonns.  ^  ,     , .  , 

Columbo  is  mentioned  m  Smghalese  history  as  early  as 
4g5A.Du  Abouttheyearl371  itwasflrequentedbytrading 
Vfloeels,  and  a  colony  of  Malabars  took  possession  of  the 
place,  and  threw  up  ibrtiflcations,  but  they  were  soon  ex- 
iwlled.  The  Porti^ese  visited  Columbo  in  1518,  and  soon 
after  erected  a  fort;  but  the  Singhalese,  roused  to  resent- 
ment by  the  tyranny  of  the  Portuguese,  invested  the  fort 
Trith  an  army  of  26,000  men.  and  besieged  it  for  six 
months,  when  the  Portuguese  were  enabled,  by  meanB  of 
reinforcements  fhtm  Goa,  to  disperw  «>e  Singhalese,  and 
make  their  king  sue  for  peace.  The  fort  ^ruat  one  time 
demdifthed  in  compliance  with  orders  from  Portug^  but  a 
new  fort  was  afterwards  erected ;  and  being  firmly  esta- 
blished in  it,  the  Portuguese,  by  takine  part  in  the  intes- 
tine wan.  gradually  extended  their  Influence  over  the 
whole  islajiiL  In  1666  the  Dutch  wrested  Oolumbo  from 
them  after  a  Bege  of  wren  months,  and  expelled  them 
from  the  eeaeoisL  In  1796  the  Dutch  surrendered  h  to 

the  British.  .  .    .  ^      .i_       ,■  « 

COLUMBUS  (a  name  latuiized  from  the  Italian  Co- 
lombo, and  the  Spanish  Colon)  was  bom  at  (Jenoat,  about 
the  year  1445  or  1446  J.  His  father,  who  was  a  wool-comber, 
sent  him  toPavia,then  the  peat  school  of  learning  in  Lom- 
berdy ;  but  Columbus  havmg  shown  a  taste  fbr  geometry, 
geography,  and  astronomy,  or,  as  it  was  then  termj^,  astro- 
logy, went  to  sea  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  addition  to 
the  bhrdy  encounters  and  dangers  attending  ttw  m-ftrti^ 
life  of  that  age,  he  was  often  under  the  rigid  disciphne  of 
an  old  relation,  Colombo,  who  carried  on  a  predatory  war- 
flue  against  Mohammedans  and  Venetians,  the  great  nvals 
of  the  Genoese.  In  February,  1467,  Columbus,  in  order  to 
Heenain  whether  Iceland  was  inhabited,  advanced  100 
kasuea  bnond  it,  and  was  astonished  at  not  finmng  the  sea 
frosen-  He  also  visited  the  Portuguese  fort  of  St.  George 
la  Mine,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

About  the  year  1470,  he  settled  at  losbonjthen  the  great 
resoH  of  travelleis  and  navigators,  whom  Prince  Henrj-  $ 
highly  encouraged.  Here  Columbus  married  the  dmighter 
of  anltalian,  «3led  Patestrello,  who  had  colonized  and  who 
governed  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  and  whose  papers, 
charts,  and  journals,  were  highlv  serviceable  to  Colnmbus 
in  his  ooeasioiial  expeditions  to  Madeira,  the  Oananes,  the 
Axoces,  and  the  Portuguese  setOements  of  Africa^  and  for 
the  cMtttxnetiHi  of  maps  and  eharts,  niiieh  be  sold  to  sajH 

•  The  town  0/ Colombo  Mdirtdwl  into  four  K»veU.otdUtrfrti.   

i  Aa  ht  twice  dwlMet  In  hw  own  wHl.  but  thli  fact,  m  woU  u  Ujj.  hUtoty 

•r  bb  Mriy  dar*.  !•  In»(d«*  to  obKsnrity.  Hl»  ton  Fenwndo,  unwlIllnB.from 
BteUikM  Wueto  tmai  the  ludlgeiiM  tnd  hanbla  «onditiMi  ftom  whfch  hit  . 

*  ThU  ItiSy  lafetred  (com  two  of  bU  iMtet.  to  Ferdtnmod  .»d  I«bell^  in 
MM  or  whieh  lie  •t»tca  that  be  w«i)t  to  mk  at  the  age  of  fouileeii.  and  in  matXhei. 
AatMl  1601,  lh«t  he  had  bxn  In  naritiiB*  eervlce  nearly  fiwty  year* 

(ThtopriiWwaafcrbrfbwhtaH*  Ha  artaWiahed  •  narol  ci»Uei*  and  1 
«MMaarinmHn-tSa«M.  . 


port  his  flonilyt  and  his  aged  fltUier  til  Genoa,  as  well  as  to 
defray  the  educatum  of  his  younger  brothers.  Columbus 
resided  alao  some  time  at  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  which 
had  not  long  been  discovered,  a  circumstance  which  at  a 
period  of  great  excitement  and  expectation  as  to  mari- 
time discovery,  kindled  his  mind  to  enthusiasm,  which 
was  heightened  by  the  alluuons  in  the  Bible  to  the  ulti- 
mate univeraal  difl^ou  of  the  gospel,  which  Columbus 
hoped  that  he  was  predestined  to  extend  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Asia.  He  considered  his  projected  disco- 
reries  as  only  a  means  to  this  end,  and  also  for  supplying  him 
with  ample  treasures  to  famish  an  army  of  50,000  foot  sol- 
diers and  5000  horse  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
Moreover  the  legends  of  the  island  of  Cipango  (Japan),  of 
Mai^  (Southern  China),  and  Cathay,  the  opinions  of  the 
antienti^  the  travels  cf  the  modems,  the  ctoijectured  ^he- 
rici^  of  the  earth,  its  supposed  smallnesa,  and  the  ima- 
ginary pcoloi^tion  of  Ana  to  tb»  east,  all  this  loesumptive 
evidence,  added  to  the  recent  application  of  the  astroUoe  to 
navigation,  gave  him  so  firm  a  conviction  of  the  practicabi- 
lity cf  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  of  landing  on  tne  eastern 
shores  of  Asia,  that,  after  long  delays,  and  repeated  disap- 
pointments and  struggles  with  poverty,  he  never  made  any 
abatement  in  those  conditions  which  appeared  to  all  iho 
States*  to  whom  he  made  proposals  to  be  the  extravagant 
demands  of  a  mere  adventurer.  John  11,  of  Portugal,  after 
having  referred  the  project  to  a  maritime  junto,  and  to  his 
council,  botii  of  whom  regarded  it  as  visiwiary,  nevertheless 
sent  a  caravel  under  the  pretext  of  taking  provisions  to  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  but  with  aeeret  instructions  to  try  the 
Toutenuirkedin  thepapersof  Columbus.  The  pilots  however 
losing  all  couri^  put  baok  to  Lisbon,  and  ridiculed  the 
scheme.  Indi^iuit  at  such  duplicity,  Columbus  sought 
patronage  elsewhere,  and  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to 
make  proposals  to  Henry  VII.  of  England. 

In  1484  Columbus  arrived  at  Palos  de  Moguer  in  An- 
dalusia. Stopping  one  day  at  the  Franciscan  convent  of  La 
Rabida  to  beg  some  bread  and  water  for  his  cfafld,  the  guar- 
dian or  aupwior,  Juan  Perez  Marchena,  passing  by,  and  en- 
tering  into  conversation  with  the  stranger,  was  so  struck  with 
the  grandeur  of  his  views,  that  he  detained  him  as  a  guest, 
and  sent  for  the  physician  of  Palos,  Garcia  Femandes,  to 
discuss  the  project.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  began  to  ha 
listened  to  with  admiration.  Marchena,  taking  charge  of  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  young  son  of  Cmumbu«, 
gave  the  father  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  confbssor  Of 
Isabella,  Fernando  de  Talavera.  This  expected  patron 
treated  the  wandering  petitioner  as  a  dreaming  speculator, 
and  a  needy  applicant  ttx  bread.  His  humble  drem,  and  his 
want  of  connexions  and  academic  honours,  formed,  in  the  eyes 
of  fdl  the  courtiers,  an  inexplicable  contrast  with  his  brilliant 
proposals  and  aspirations.  But  indigence,  contumely,  and 
indignities  of  all  kinds,  could  not  shake  the  perseverance  of 
Columbus.  At  last,  through  Cardinal  Mend^a,  he  obtained 
an  audience  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  referred  the  matter 
to  a  conference  of  learned  monks,  which  wa9  held  in  the  con- 
vontof  theDoininican8of8t.StephenatSalBmanca.  At  the 
verv  opening  of  the  discussion  Columbus  was  assailed  with 
bibiic^  objections,  against  which  no  mathematical  demon- 
stration was  admitted-  but  he  met  them  on  tiieirown 
ground.  He  poured  forth  teste  and  pre^tions  as  mystical 
types  his  proposed  discovery.  The  inquiry  however,  after 
intentional  proccastinatiDn,  ended  in  an  unfovourable  report 
After  seven  years  wasted  at  the  Spanish  court  in  solicitation, 
occasional  hope,  and  hitter  disappointDienti  a  connexion 
with  a  lady  of  Cordoba,  Beatrix  Enriquez,  prevented  his  en- 
tirely breakinr  with  Spain.  Shewasthemotherof  hissecond 
son,  Ferdinand,  who  became  his  historian,  and  whom  he  always 
treated  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  his  legitimate  son 
Die^o.  Columbus  was  now  about  to  apply  to  the  French 
king,  from  whom  he  had  received  a  letter  or  encouragement ; 
when,  retumii^f  for  his  eldest  son,  Diego,  to  La  Rabida,  the 
warm-hearted  friar  Marchena  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  this  project,  sent  asain  for  the  physician,  Garcia  Fer- 
nandez, and  also  called  to  their  council  Alonso  Pimwu 
This  distinguished  mtvigator  not  only  approved  of  the 
projected  voyage,  but  tmeied  to  engage  m  it  with  his 
money  and  in  person,  and  even  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
new  application  at  court. 

The  ardent  friar  lust  no  time  in  writing  du*>-ctly  to  Queen 
Isabella,  and  on  her  requesting  a  verbal  expl  -.nation  of  the 
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subject,  he  immedutcly  weat  to  Santa  ¥6,  where  she  was 
then  superintending  with  Ferdinand  the  close  invostmentof 
Granada.  Isabella,  who  had  never  heard  the  pjropositipn 
urgad  with  suoh  honest  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  eloquence,  and 
who  was  besides  more  open  to  noble  impulses  than  her  hus- 
band, was  at  last  moved  m  behalf  of  Columbus,  but  her  ihvDiir 
was  dieoked  by  her  confeBSor  Talavera,  vbo,  being  now 
raised  to  the  see  of  Granada,  was  more  astonished  than  ever 
at  the  lofty  claims  of  this  indi^nt  and  threadbare  solicitor. 
Those  claims  would  be  exorbitant  in  case  of  success,  he 
observed ;  how  unreasonable  then  would  they  appear  in  case 
of  failure,  which  was  almost  sure  to  h^pen,  and  which 
vould  prove  the  gross  credulity  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
More  moderate,  yet  hurhly  honourable  and  advantageous 
terms  were  offered  to  Columbus,  but  he  considered  them 
beneath  the  digni^  of  his  enterprise,  and  determined  once 
more  to  abandon  Spain  for  ever. 

Some  friends,  who  considered  his  departure  as  an  irre- 
parable loB^  once  more  remonstrated  with  Isabella,  who  at 
last  offered  her  own  jewels  to  deClray  the  exoami  of  the 
expedition,  and  thus  overcame  the  coolness  m  Ferdinand. 
Accordingly,  a  messenger  was  a/emt  to  ovartak*  Cohunbug, 
vbo,  B&er  some  hesitation,  returned  to  Santa  Fi.  Stipula- 
tions were  at  last  signed  by  Fcvdinand  and  Isabella,  at 
Granada,  the  17th  of  April,  1492. 

On  Friday,  the  3rd  of  August,  1492,  Columbus,  as  admi- 
ral of  the  seas  and  lands  wfaic^  he  expected  to  discover,  set 
suil  from  the  bar  of  Saltes,  near  Palos,with  three  vessels  and 
1 20  men,  who  were  fiiU  of  doubts  and  fears,  and  were  partly 
pressed  into  the  service.  Two  of  these  vessels  were  cara- 
vels, or  light  barques,  no  better  than  our  river  and  coas^ 
ing  craft  This,  however,  Columbus  considered  an  advantage, 
as  it  would  afford  him  the  means  of  examining  shallow 
rivers  and  harbours.  On  the  5th,  one  of  the  vessels 
had  her  rudder  broken;  but  fortunately,  on  the  6th,  he 
perceived,  as  he  expected,  the  Canaries,  where  he  r&> 
fitted.  On  the  6th  of  S^tember  ha  hastily  quitted  Go- 
mera,  to  avud  three  frigates  which  were  sent  ^gainst  him 
by  the  Kin^;  of  Portugal  &oni  ^te  at  seeing  Colum- 
bus engaged  in  the  Sranish  service.  As  soon  as  the  Ca- 
naries were  out  of  sight  consternation  and  despair  spread 
among  the  crews,  and  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  leave 
them  in  ignorance  of  the  prc^^ress  they  were  making*.  He 
also  forbade  the  variation  of  the  needle  to  be  mentioned  to 
the  crew,  which  he  observed  on  the  13th  of  September, 
about  200  leagues  W.  of  the  island  of  Feiro,  till  it  was 
noticed  also  hy  bis  pilots,  when  he  snoceeded  in  allay- 
ing their  teirtm  with  Ins  ready  ingenuil^  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency, by  •seribiiu'  the  phenomenon  to  the  movement 
of  the  pole  star.  The  whole  expedition  ^taog  founded  on 
the  presnmption  of  flndii^  land  to  the  west,  Cuumbua  kept 
steadily  to  this  eoune,  lest  he  should  appear  to  doubt  and 
waver,  and  never  went  in  seareh  of  islands,  whieh  fioating 
weeds,  hirdi^  and  other  indioatiftoa.  gave  him  reason  to 
believe  were  not  far  off. 

On  the  20th  oi  September  the  wind  veered  to  the  S.W. ; 
and  although  un&vourable  to  the  expedition,  this  circum- 
stance cheered  the  dismwed  crew,  who  were  alarmed  at 
its  c(mtinuaoce  from  the  which  seemed  to  preclude  tjl 
hope  of  their  return.  Repeated  disappointments  made  the 
crews  at  last  r^ard  all  signs  of  land  as  mere  delusions.  On 
the  evening  the  tOth  (tf  October  (hey  exclaimed  more 
viol^Uy  than  ever  against  the  obstinacy  of  an  ambitious 
desperado,  in  tempting  Ata  oa  a  boundlsH  sea;  they  even 
meditated  throwing  the  tdmiral  overboard^  and  direeting 
their  course  homeward.  Columbus,  for  the  last  time^  tried 
to  padiy  them  in  a  friendly  manner;  but  this  only  in- 
creased their  olamour.  He  then  assumed  a  decided  tone, 
acted  in  open  doBance  at  his  crews,  and  his  utualion  became 
desperate.  That  he  ever  yielded  to  his  men,  rests  on 
no  other  aathcnity  than  that  of  Oviedo,  a  writer  of  inferior 
zredit,  who  was  nossly  misled  by  a  pilot  of  the  name 
of  Hemea  Perez  Matheos,  an  enemy  to  Columbus.  For- 
tunately, on  the  nth,  the  marufestations  of  land -were  such 
as  to  convince  the  most  dejet^ed.  Accordingly,  after  the 
evening  prayer,  Columbus  ordered  a  careful  look-out,  and 
himself  remained  on  the  high  stem  of  his  vessel  from  ten 
o'clock,  when  he  bad  observed  glimmerinea  of  light,  as  he 
supposed  on  shore,  till  two  in  the  morning,  when  tl^  foremost 
vessel  ftted  a  gun  as  a  signal  of  land  having  been  disco- 

'  H«ado]ilcdtiiToughaattlieTvyag«thannU|iem  ut  kMptng  two  rMkon- 
iag%.  ooa  tnw  mad  pmato,  fcr  bit  own  guldaDoe,  Uia  (Am  menly  lot  Uw 
Ittkaat  ihtm  In  tgnannoo  afUia  gtmt  diatMMc  Ihey  wen  advftncinit. 


vcrcd.  Not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night,  all  waiting  witn 
intense  feeling  for  the  dawn  of  the  I2th  of  October,  1492, 
which  was  to  reveal  the  great  mysteiy  of  the  ocean,  whe- 
ther it  was  bounded  by  a  savage  wuderaess,  or  by  spicy 
groves  and  splendid  cities,  posubly  the  very  C^augo,  the 
constant  olyect  of  the  golden  foncies  of  the  admiraL  With 
tears  of  joy.afterforvia  thanksgivings,  Colnmbiis  kissed  the 
earth  on  which  he  landed,  and  with  great  solsnmiihr  planted 
the  cross  in  the  new  world  at  GuE^faani,  or  Ban  ^Ivador*, 
one  of  the  Gucayos,  Lucayan  or  Bahama  Islands.  Those  who 
had  lately  been  most  in  despair  were  now  the  most  extra 
vagant  in  their  joy.  The  moat  mutinous  and  outrageous 
thronged  closest  round  the  admiral,  and  vouched  at  the 
feet  of  a  man  who  in  their  eyes  had  already  wealth  and 
honours  in  bis  gift. 

The  naked  and  painted  natives,  when  they  had  recovered 
from  their  fright,  regarded  the  white  men,  by  whose  confi- 
dence they  were  soon  won,  as  visitois  ftom  the  skies  which 
bounded  their  horizon ;  they  received  from  them  vijh 
transport  toys  and  trinkets,  fraigmenta  of  glass  and  earthen- 
ware, as  celestial  presents  possessing  a  supematurtl  virtna 
They  brought  in  exchange  cotton  yarn  and  cusava  bread, 
which,  as  it  keeps  longer  than  wheaten  bread,  was  highly 
acceptable  to  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  24th,  Columbus  set  oat  in  quest  of  gold  and 
Cipango.  Afto:  discovering  Concepcion,  Exnma,  and  lata 
Large,  Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an  elysium ;  he  nolonger 
doubted  that  this  beautiAil  land  was  the  real  Cipango, 
When  this  delusion  was  over,  he  fiincied  Cuba,  which,  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  took  for  part  of  the  mainland  of 
India  f,  to  be  not  ikr  from  Hango  and  Cathay,  so  brilliantly 
depicted  in  his  great  oracle,  Marco  Polo.  He  next  took 
Hayti,or  Santo  Etomingo,  for  the  ancient  Ophir,  the  source 
of  the  riches  of  Solomon,  but  he  gave  it  the  Idtin  diminu- 
tive  of  Hispaniola,  from  its  resembling  the  ftirest  tracts  of 
Spain.  Lraving  here  the  germ  of  a  fliture  odony,  he 
sot  sail  homeward  the  4tb  m  Januuy,  1491.  A  dreadfhl 
-r  ^  m  overtook  him  on  the  12th  of  February.  Columbus 
-  M mg  the  loss  of  his  discovery  more  than  the  loss  of  life 
reured  to  write  two  espies  of  a  short  aecovnt  of  it.  Ho 
wrapped  them  in  wax,  enclosed  them  in  two  separata  casks, 
one  of  which  he  threw  into  the  sea,  and  the  other  he  placed 
on  the  poop  of  his  vessel,  that  it  might  float  in  case  she 
should  sink.  Happily  the  storm  subsided,  but  another 
drove  him  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  on  the  4tfa  of  March: 
and  although  distrustful  of  the  Portuguese,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  there.  At  last  he  landed  triumphantly  at 
Palos,  the  Idth  of  March,  1493,  In  his  journey  through 
Spain,  he  received  princely  hononrs  all  fan  way  to  Baroe- 
lona,  where  the  court  had  gone.  His  entrance  her^  witii 
some  of  the  natives,  and  wiu  the  arms  and  utensils  of  the 
discovered  islands,  was  a  triumph  as  striking  and  more 
glorious  than  that  of  a  conqueror.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
received  him  seated  in  state,  rose  as  he  approached,  raised 
him  as  he  kneeled  to  kiss  their  hands,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  seated  in  their  presence. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1493,  Goliunbus  left  Gadii 
on  a  second  expedition,  with  seventeen  shim  and  1600 
men.  He  discovered  the  Caribbee  Islands^  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Jamaica ;  and  after  repeatiiid  mutinies  of  his  colonists, 
and  great  hardships,  he  returned  against  the  the  trade- 
winds  to  Cadiz,  June  11,  1496.  Having  dispelled  all  the 
calumnies  that  had  been  accumulated  upon  hun,  Columbus 
embarked  the  30th  of  Hay,  1498,  at  Sui  Lacar  de  Barra- 
meda,  on  a  third  expedition,  with  only  nix  vessels.  In  this 
voyage  he  discovered  La  Trinidad,  the  mouths  of  the  Ori- 
noco t,  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  the  Margarita  and  Cubagua 
Islancu.   On  the  1 4th  of  August  he  bore  away  for  His- 

C'ola  to  recruit  his  health.  The  dissensions  wnich  arose 
,  the  calumnies  of  miscreantswho  had  been  shipped  off  to 
Spain,  countenanced  as  they  were  by  envious  courCien  at  home, 
the  unproductiveness  of  the  new  settlement,  and  regret  at 
having  vested  such  hi^h  powers  in  a  subject  and  a  foreigner, 
who  could  now  be  dispensed  with,  induced  Ferdinand,  in 
July,  1500,  to  dispatch  Francisco  Bovadilla  to  supersede 
Columbus,  and  bring  him  back  in  chains.  VaUeJo,  tt»e 
officer  who  had  him  in  chaige,  and  Martin,  the  Tnasto*  of 

*  Ncvurete  coalena*  tliat  it  mutt  h>Te  beeo  Turk  laUnd,  uioUleT  of  the 
tune  cluater.iiUhDUgh  thu  tnpporition  i«  at  vikrisiiGe  with  all  the  pkrUaalara 
of  San  !S«lv«dor.  which  are  uaaraudr  deaeribed  In  ttw  JoanMl  of  Oolunliw. 

t  Owing  to  thU  mistaW,  tha  appaUation  of  Iwiian*  waj  extcwled  to  ail  Af 
AborimnM  of  the  AtuericM. 

t  H«  imngiaed  Ihb  river  Ui  proceed  from  the  tree  of  Ule  in  the  mUat  C 
Pawntto.  tha  litnation  of  which  waa  tkau  aumoped  to  ba  in  the  leaolatf 
partaorihaaMt  DigiliZecT By  VJ  W 
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the  coravd,  vould  have  taken  bis  chains  off ;  Wt  Columbus 
proutllv  said.  *  X  will  wear  them  till  tbe  king  orders  other- 
wise, and  will  preserve  them  as  memorials  tnbis  gratitude.' 
He  huiig  them  up  in  his  cabinet,  and  requested  they  should 
be  buried  in  his  gn.\e.  The  general  burst  of  indignation 
at  Cadiz,  which  was  echoed  throughout  Spain,  on  the  arri- 
val of  Columbus  in  fetters,  compelled  Ferdiuand  himself  to 
disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  shameful  transaction.  But 
still  the  king  kept  Columbus  in  attendance  fox  nine  months, 
wastii^  his  time  in  fruitless  solicitations  for  redress ;  and 
at  last  appointed  Nicholas  Ovando  governor  of  Hiapaniola 
in  his  place.  With  restricted  powers  and  a  broken  frame, 
but  with  his  ever-soaring  and  irrepressible  enthusiasm, 
Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz  again  on  the  9th  of  May,  1 502, 
with  four  caravels  and  150  men.  in  search  of  a  jMWSage  to 
tiw  East  Indies  near  llie  Isthmus  of  Darien,  vhieh  should 
snperaede  that  of  Vaaoo  de  Gama.  Being  denied  relief  and 
even  shelter  at  Santo  Domingo,  he  was  swept  away  by  the 
currents  to  the  N.W. ;  he  however  missed  Yucatan  and 
Mexico,  and  at  last  reached  Tnixillo,  whence  he  coasted 
Honduras,  the  Mosquito  shore,  Costa  Rica,  Veragua,  as 
far  as  the  point  which  he  called  El  Retrete,  where  the  re- 
cent westward  coasting  of  Baatides  had  tmninated.  But 
here,  on  the  5th  of  December,  he  gave  up  his  splendid 
vision,  and  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  his  crews  to  return 
in  search  of  gold  to  Veragua,  a  country  which  he  himself 
mistook  for  toe  Aurea  Chersonesua  of  the  antients. 

Finelh[>  the  fierce  resistance  of  the  natiye9  and  the  crazy 
state  of  his  «hips  forced  him,  at  the  close  of  April,  1503,  to 
make  the  brat  of  his  way  for  Hispaniola  witti  only  two 
crowded  wrecks,  which,  bong  incapable  of  keeping  the  sea, 
came,  on  the  24tb  of  June,  to  anchor  at  Jamaica.  After 
famine  and  despair  had  occasioned  a  series  of  mutinies  and 
disasters  f^  greater  than  any  that  he  had  yet  exnerieneed, 
he  at  last  amved,  on  the  13th  of  August,  at  SantoDomingo. 
Here  he  exhausted  his  funds  in  relieving  his  erews, 
extendisg  his  generosity  even  to  those  who  had  been  most 
outrageous.  £»iiling  homewards  on  the  12th  of  September, 
he  anchored  his  tempest-tossed  and  shattered  bark  at  San 
Lucar.  the  7th  of  November,  1504.  From  San  Lucar  he 
proceeded  to  Sevilla,  where  he  soon  after  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  patroness  Isabella.  He  was  detained  bv 
illness  till  the  spring  of  1505,  when  he  anivedi  wearied  and 
exhausted,  at  Segovia,  to  have  only  another  courtly  denial 
of  redress,  and  to  lii^;er  a  year  lonnr  in  ne^eet,  pover^, 
and  pain,  till  death  gave  him  relin  at  Talladolid  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1506.  Thus  ended  a  noUe  and  glorious 
career,  inseparably  connected  with  the  reowds  of  tm  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude  of  kings.  To  make  some  amends  fbr 
the  sorrows  and  wrongs  of  this  great  man,  his  remains  re- 
ceived a  pompous  fVineral.  and  his  grave  and  coat  of  arms 
die  fiillowii^  motto : — 

*  A  Cutillk  y  a  Leon 
NiWYo  minmo  dfo  Colon.' 

Although  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  in  Jtme,  1497,  and  Columbus  did  not  touch  the 
American  continent  till  he  visited  the  coast  of  Faria  in 
August,  1498,  Columbus,  howev^,  first  reached  Guanahani, 
ana  what  may  properly  be  denominated  the  Columbian  Aj> 
chipelago,  and  is  really  the  discoverer    the  New  World. 

The  voyage  of  one  Antonio  Sanchez  ftom  the  Canaries 
to  Haytl  in  1484,  mentioned  by  the  Inca  Garcilaso  and 
some  other  Spanish  writers,  is  regarded  as  a  &ble.  llie 
accounts  however  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  who  had 
sailed  westward  so  fhr  as  to  perceive  indications  of  land, 
were  useful  to  Columbus,  according  to  his  own  avowal 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  a  written  declaration  of  the  4th 
of  August,  1494,  ascribe  die  new  discoveries  to  Columbus. 
Amengo  Vespucci,  whose  name  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  new  hemisphere,  did  not' see  it  till  he  accompanied 
Qieda,  as  a  jnloi  to  the  coast  of  Paria  in  1499. 

The  ibllowing  axe  the  priueqMl  authorities  for  the  life 
of  Columbus:— 'Navigatune  del  Re  di  Cast^ia  dalle  Isole 
e  Paesi  nnovamente  ritrovati.*  and  the  Latm  translation, 
'Navigatio  Chriatophori  Coltgnbi,*  Vicenza,  1507;  'Itine- 
rarinm  Portugallensium,*  Milan,  1508;  Grinteus,  'Novus 
Orbis  Regionum,'  Bfile.  1533;  Life  of  the  Admiral,  by 
his  son  Fernando,  Oviedo ;  *  Chronicle  of  the  Indies,'  Se- 
villa, 1535;  Manuscript  History  of  Fernando  and  Isa- 
bella, Inr  the  curate  of  Los  Palacros ;  Manuscript  History 
of  the  Indies,  by  Las  Cases;  '  Letters  and  Decades  of  the 
Oeean.'  by  Peter  Martyr  d'Anghierra,  or  Angleria;  Her- 
rera,  'Historv  <r  tbe  Indies  '  *  Robertson's  America;' 


GhurehiU*s  Voy wes,  Tol.iL;  Navarrete,  *Relacion  de  loa 

quatro  Viajes  de  U-istobat  Colon ;'  Irving'sLife  of  Columbus. 
COLUMBUS.  [Ohio.] 

COLUMELLA,  LU'QUS  JU'NIUS  MODERATUS 
the  author  of  one  of  the  most  v>tluable  works  on  Roman 
agriculture,  if  not  himself  a  native  ofGades<Cadiz),  sprung 
from  a  frtmily  belonging  to  that  town,  which  had  been  lon^ 
most  intimately  connected  with  Rome.  In  several  parts  ol 
his  work  he  spieaks  of  a  paternal  uncle,  Marcus  Columella, 
who  had  lived  in  Baetica  (Andalusia),  and  had  been  well 
known  as  an  intelligent  agriculturist  In  particular  he 
spesdu  of  his  success  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  oi 
sheep  by  tbe  introduction  of  rams  ftom  Mauretania,  and  it 
has  been  sn^ested  that  oelebimted  stock  of  the  Merinos 
owes  its  ongm  to  this  impwtatitm.  The  author  himsih 
ponessed  an  estate  in  the  country  of  the  Ceretaui  (La  Cer- 
dana),  near  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful in  the  growth  of  the  vine.  When  he  wrote  his  worK. 
he  appears  to  have  been  residing  either  at  Rome,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood;  but  he  bad  a  personal  knowle^  of  many 

Sarts  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  himself  mentions  a  resi- 
ence  of  some  length  in  Cilicia  and  Syria  (ii.  10,  lb),  but 
without  statingthe  object  which  carried  him  into  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  period  at  which  he  lived  and  wrote  tnar 
be  most  safely  deduced  firom  his  own  writings.  On  the  uii'e 
hand  he  mentions  his  having  been  present  at  a  conversa- 
tion on  agriculture  in  which  L  Volusius  took  part  (i.  7,  3), 
and  the  terms  he  uses  imply  that  many  yean  had  since 
elapsed.  Now  the  death  of  this  very  man  banicns  to 
be  specially  notiixd  by  Tacitus  at  tbe  end  of  the  year 
A.  D.  20  (Jim.  iii.  30).  Again  he  speaks  of  Seneca  as  still 
living  (iiL  %  31);  and  the  tragical  death  of  Seneca,  it 
well  known,  oceutred  in  the  year  66.  He  speaks  moreover 
of  Varro  as  preceding  him  by  two  generations.  He  was 
bom  therefbre  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  sra. 

The  work  of  Columella  is  addressed  to  Publius  Silvinus, 
and  consists  of  twelve  books :  the  two  first  on  the  choice  of 
a  fkim  and  form-bouse,  the  selection  of  slaves,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  arable  and  pasture  land :  the  three  next  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  tbe  vine,  olive,  and  fruits  of  the  orchard,  &c. ; 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  on  the  ox,  horse,  mule,  ass,  sheep, 
goat  and  dog,  that  is,  the  shepherd's  dog  and  the  house 
do^,  for  he  specially  excludes  the  sportiDg  do^  as  inter- 
fbrmg  with,  instead  of  ivomoting,  the  eoononuc  manage- 
ment of  a  turn.  TbB  eighth  book  treats  of  the  ponltn- 
yard,  and  the  ninth,  of  bees.  The  next,  which  has  for  its 
subject  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden,  presents  the  un- 
usual spectacle  of  a  poem  in  the  middle  of  a  prose  work 
Ibis  form  was  selected  by  Columella  at  the  pressing  soli 
citation  of  his  Aland  Silvinus,  and  the  poem  was  avowedly 
put  forth  as  a  supplement  to  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  in  an- 
swer to  the  challenge  of  the  Hantuan  bard  * 

*  Verutn  h«c  Ipte  •qnldem  tpatiu  Inelniua  iniqidi 
PiMeno.  Btqua  oUU  pMt  me  nmioTanda  laluiqiia.' 

In  the  eleventh  book  the  author  is  again  on  the  terra 
flrma  of  prose,  and  gives  us  in  three  long  chapters,  notvery 
clesely  connected,  the  duties  of  a  bailiff,  a  former's  alma- 
nack, and  the  vegetable  garden.  Thjs  book  is  sometimes 
entitled  the  '  Bailiff*  (VilWs) ;  as  the  last  bears  the  name 
of  the  'Bailiff's  Wifo*  (ViUica),  and  treats  of  the  indoor 
duties,  the  making  wine  and  vinegar,  preserving  fhiits, 
&c. 

In  the  composition  of  this  work,  Columella  has  made 
free  use  of  the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture  who  preceded 
him.  Among  these  we  may  particularly  mention  Gato 
the  Censor,  To^tius  Varro,  his  own  contemporaries; 
Cornelius  Celsus  and  Julius  Atticus;  and  lastly,  JuUus 
GrsDcinuB,  the  fother  of  Agricola,  who  seems  to  have  shown 
his  predHection  for  the  science  by  the  name  he  selected  for 
his  son.  But  the  author  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  to  whom  he  most  willingly  appeals,  is  Mago  the 
Carthaginian,  whose  work  on  u;riciuture,  as  he  tells  us,  con- 
taining eigfat-and-twenty  boon,  was  translated  from  the 
Pbfsnician  into  Latin,  under  a  special  decree  of  th* 
Roman  soiate.  Tbe  Uulinity  of  Columella  has  nearly  all 
tbe  purity  of  the  Angustao  age ;  but  wherever  his  subject 
^ves  him  an  opportunity,  he  discovers  a  taste  for  that  sen- 
timental and  declamatory  style  which  distinguishes  the 
writers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  His  poem  is  de- 
ficient in  all  those  qualities  which  give  grace  and  beauty  to 
the  Georgics.  C^olumella  is  often  cited  by  Pliny  the  Elder 
in  his  '  Natural  History,'  but  generally  with  an  expression 
of  dissent.  Heiaalso<g^^^^y^g5t^uftjgj^aUdiu.. 
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But  the  treatise  on  agriculture  by  the  Utter  appears  to  have 
superseded  Columella's  work,  and  to  have  thrown  it  alto- 
gether iato  oblivHHi.  Besides  the  great  work  of  Columella, 
which  «•  have  described,  there  is  a  single  book  entitled, 

*  De  Arboribus,*  in  which  rafwence  is  mwle  to  a  preceding 
book  now  lost  These  two  appear  to  have  been  a  portion 
of  an  early  edition  of  the  work  on  agriculture,  probably  in 
four  books,  which  being  afterwards  enlarged,  swelled  into 
the  twelve  we  now  possess.    Accordingly  ^e  matter  of  the 

*  De  Arboribus '  will  be  found  with  gome  alterations  and 
many  additions,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  the 
greater  work ;  and  Cassiodorus  actually  speaks  of  sixteen 
Books  written  by  Columella.  In  icrnoranoe  of  this,  the 
writers  of  manv  of  the  1I8S.,  as  weU  as  the  earlv  editors, 
have  inserted  tne  minor  treatise  after  the  second  book  of 
the  more  complete  work,  thus  causing  many  coBtradicUons 
and  great  confUsion  in  the  numbers  of  the  following  books. 

The  writii^  of  Columella  have  generally  been  puUished 
tt^jedier  with  the  works  of  the  otner  authors '  De  Re  Rus- 
tica.*  The  chief  editions  are  these:  'The  Princeps,'  Venice, 
fol.  )  473 ;  Bologna,  Ibl.  1 494 ;  by  Aldus,  8vo.,  1 51 3.  or  rather 
1514;  by  R.  Stephens,  Svo^  1543;  by  Gesner,  Leipzig,  2  vols. 
4to.,  1735 ;  and  what  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  best, 
the  edition  by  J.  6.  Schneider.  4  vols.  Svo,  1794—7.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  English  translation  of  Columella. 

COLUME'LLA,  the  central  port  or  axis  in  the  theca  of 
a  moss,  around  which  the  spores  are  arranged  without 
having  any  definite  connection  with  it  Also  the  axis  of 
any  kmd  m  fruit  when  separate  from  the  carpels :  in  the 
latter  rase  it  is  a  hardened  state  of  the  growing  point 

COLUMELLIA'CE^,  a  small  diandrous  ordor  of  mo- 
nopetalouB  Ext^rans,  wi^  a  superior  five-parted  calyx,  a 
rotate  ouolla,  tbree-lobed  anthers  bursting  outwaras,  a 
two-oelled  ovary  with  an  indefinite  number  cn  ovules  and  a 
capsular  fruit  They  are  South  American  and  Mexican 
bushes,  looking  like  monopetalous  Onagraeeous  plants,  of 
doubtftil  offing,  and  of  no  known  use.  (Lindl^s  Natvnd 
Syttem  nf  Botany,  ed.  2,  p.  240.) 


I.  A  flown  M«B  AoB  «bm.  I  Tht  onrj,  itjit  ud  sligmB.  3.  Tk* 
haU-Hf«  Mt  4.Tk(nUopnriu,wlth  tlw  «t]ni»dh«riw  Tka  pMi- 
mrp Mpmtad bom  Um Mlj&  S,  VKhMafdM  pailoup.  TTOMvalTCBrnd 
•eedi. 

COLUMN,  from  the  Latin  columna.  The  cdumn  is 
m  shaft  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  m  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  a  little  swelled  from  the  straight  line  at  about  one- 


tlurd  Its  height  from  the  lower  extremity .  this  swelling  u 
called  the  entasis.  The  column  is  fumi^ied  with  a  base  at 
the  foot  and  a  capital  at  the  head  of  the  shaft.  Columns 
are  of  various  proportions  and  kinds:  circular  on  the  pisu. 
and  rarely  polygonaL  Hie  Romans  had  five  models  of 
columns,  wluch  were  called  orders ;  but  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  the  Romans  appear  to  have  derived  their  architec- 
ture, only  three.  The  Egyptians  used  columns,  but  they 
were  very  difi'erent  in  their  form  and  ^oportiona  from  both 
the  Roman  and  Greek  exunides. 


Tlie  ell'ipllca)  tgvtm  m  Iht  qftowhM  on  tkt  calua,<nmtokhr|^i 
Halo.  The  height  of  the  colvHBbUft.  Ill  to. 

The  five  orders  are  the  Cormthian,  lomc,  and  Composite, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  fbrmar;  and  the  Done  and 
the  Tuscan— two  orders  very  similar  in  appearance  and  cha- 
racter to  each  other. 

Hie  Greek  Cuinthian,  Doru^  and  lonio  differ  from  the 
Roman.  The  proportions  of  tho  orders  varjr  stightly  in 
almost  every  example  <hF  antiquitv ;  but  the  distinguiuiing 
features  are  the  capitals.  The  bases  also  vary  ui  proportion, 
and  sometimes  in  toe  profiles  of  their  mouldings ;  but  tbti 
is  not  so  apparent  to  an  ordinary  observer  as  the  difiiereuce 
in  the  capitals  ^  the  oniers.  ■ 

The  arinthian  capital  coi^^t^^^^^tH^^' 
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[Half  the  Corinthian  ckpiUl  of  the 
Temple  orVrato,  at  TiroU.] 

thuB,  vith  two  spiral  faomi  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the 
abacus.  In  the  centre  between  these  horns  are  two  smaller 
spirals  attached  to  the  bell  of  the  capital ;  under  these  are 
two  rows  of  acanthus  leaves  regularly  disposed,  ei^fat  be?-^ 
placed  in  each  row,  and  eight  large  double  leaves  support- 
ing the  angular  horns,  called  also  volutes.  These  are  the 
leading  features  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  although  some  are 
more  ornamented  than  others,  and  have  enriched  details 
about  the  abacus  and  the  bell,  which  others  have  not  The 
most  striking  difference  between  the  character  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  foliage  of  the  Corinthian  column  is  this-  the 
leaves  of  the  Greek  have  angular  points,  and  are  almost 
straight  on  the  sides ;  the  Roman  are  rounded  on  the  tides ; 
the  section  of  the  hollow  of  the  former  is  angular,  while  the 
latter  is  either  a  segment  of  a  circle,  or  formed  of  two  seg- 
meets  of  a  circle  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow  of  the 
pointsof  theacanthus  leu  TheGreek  leaves  mavbe  said  to 
have  more  of  the  natural  character  of  the  acanthus,  or  the 
thistle,  while  the  Roman  is  more  artificial,  and  consequently 
less  like  the  model  from  which  the  Greeks  drew  their  capital. 
There  are  examples  of  the  Greek  Corinthian  capitals,  al- 
though much  mutilated,  in  the  Elgin  collection  in  the 
Britifdi  Museum ;  and  casts  of  the  Roman  examples  from 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  Mars  Ultor,  and  the  Pan- 
theon, also  in  the  British  Museum,  "nie  bell  of  the  Co- 
rinthian cajiital  mav  be  clearly  understood  from  the  an- 
nexed drawing  of  the  mutilated  single  Corinthian  capital 


[Hair  tk«  Cotintbian  «apiUl  from  the 
jnonumant  ufLyaionlea,  at  Atbaai.] 


(Bell  of  a  COTUtlitan  Cnilal,  afnfBwnt  from  tha  Tamplo  of  Apollo,  al 
Vaam.—Fma  the  4lli  vd.  of  Stewart'*  *  Athena,'  pabUahed  b;  Prlcatly  and 
Weal«,  LondoB.] 

found  in  the  l^ple  of  ApoOo  at  BassB,  near  Pfaigaleia ; 
and  the  accompanying  drawing  of  Egjrptian  capitals,  from 
the  French  work  on  Egypt,  will  shew  oetter  than  any  ela- 
borate description  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  Egyptian 
capital  to  the  beU  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  as  we  meet 
with  the  latter  in  the  Temple  of  JacUy  near  Mylasa,  and 
ttw  Choragic  monumert  of  Lysierates  at  Athena.  The 


[BfTptiu  capit>U.J 

order  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  which  very  much 
resembles  the  order  of  the  Temple  at  Jackly,  vai  most 
probably  copied  fcom  it.  Among  other  peculiarities,  it  has 
the  same  defect  of  the  leaves  projecting  beyond  the  line 
of  the  shaft,  and  is  the  only  building  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
in  Rome,  which  has  a  Greek  character.  Some  Greek 
Corinthian  capitals  have  only  one  row  of  acanthus  leavea, 
and  are  without  the  horns  under  the  abacus,  the  cell  bemg 
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deoorated  with  flat  leares  called  vater-leaves,  as  m  the 
Tover  of  the  Winds'at  Athens. 

The  Ionic  column  is  characterized  1>y  the  tvo  large  spirals 
or  volutes  on  two  of  its  &ces,  connected  under  the  abacus. 
The  other  sides  connect  these  fiu»s  at  right  angles  by  a 
kindof  baliuter  placed  horizontally.   Beneath  this  baluster 


[Half  tba  loniseaplUlcf  Ow 
OTon  mjiajai  ia  tat  aaUa  of 
dMTflDpU  of  ApdIORt  BmwJ 


[Half  tha  wriial  of  tha  Bnc 


and  the  astragal  luimounting  the  top  ai  the  shaft  of  the 
column  is  the  neck  of  the  capital,  vliich  in  some  Oieek 


examples  is  nehly  decorated;  the  haltuter  is  also  occa- 
sionally Miriehed.  In  some  Ionic  capitals  all  the  laces  of 
the  TofutOB  are  copjoined  at  the  extiemitieB.  the  ftces  being 
curved  inwards  as  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Banai. 
Ionic  columns  placed  at  the  angles  of  porticos  have  some- 
times the  volute  ingeniously  formed  at  the  angle,  so  as  to 
present  avoluted  face  either  ranging  with  the  volutes  of 
tho  portico,  or  with  the  volutes  of  the  columns  at  the  side 
of  the  portico.  The  angle  column  of  St.  Pan  eras  Church, 
London,  has  the  anghlar  ikces  curved.  The  angular  voluteH 
in  some  Roman  examples  are  formed  of  two  lialf  volutes 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  bases  of  the  luoic 
vary  perhaps  more  than  any  other  order^  In  Roman  ex 
amples  the  Attic  base  is  emplojred. 

The  Com|H>site  odumn,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  com- 
pound. It  18  fonned  of  the  Corinthian  and  Iwic,  but 
partakes  more  of  the  Corinthian  character  and  propor- 
tions. 

The  Roman-Doric  and  Tuscan  columns  are  shafts  with 
moulded  capitals  and  bases,  the  Doric  only  having  a  slight 
decoration  of  rosettes  and  buds  in  the  neck  of  the  capital, 
and  some  trifling  additional  mouldings.  The  Grecian 
Doric  differs  from  the  Roman  both  in  proportion  and  in  the 
mouldings  of  the  capital,  in  the  flutings  being  without 
fillets,  and  in  its  being  almost  always  wiUiout  a  Wse. 

An  order  includes  the  column  with  the  whole  of  the 
entablature,  or  the  superstructure  raised  on  it,  which  is 
divided  into  arehitnT^  frieze^  ud  eornioe. 


[Attic  B»M.] 


PmpylMBOfBIra^] 


[Buaof  Um  EtFCthenm.] 


IRaiftoriUe 
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All  the  great  architects  of  the  cinque  cento,  and  after 
them  those  of  the  later  Italian  and  French  schools,  have 
differed  in  the  proportions  and  details  of  the  orders,  but 
for  the  most  part  in  a  trifling  degree.  The  proportions  of 
the  five  Roman  orders  which  we  have  adopted  here  as 
our  rule  are  those  laid  down  in  Sir  William  Chambers's 
Architecture,  and  which  are  generally  employed  by  the 
English  arol^tects  of  the  present  day.  The  proportions  of 
the  orders  used  by  the  Greeks  are  ttom  the  authority  of 
Stuart.  The  measure  by  which  the  proportions  of  the 
orders  are  determined,  is  tt^  diameter  of  the  base  of  the 
shaft  of  the  column,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  called 
modules,  and  each  module  is  divided  into  30  parts  called 
minutes.  This  scale  is  m  general  use  in  all  countries 
which  derive  their  architecture  from  the  (keeks  and 
Romans. 

Thus  the  height  of  the  shaft  of  the  Tuscan  order,  from  the 
upper  liqe  of  t^  fillet  of  the  base  to  the  upper  line  of  the 


[Bufl  oftha  [PraflleortlicbMMortlMcatiina* 
order  ur  the  •nplojod  is  tbeTcnple  of  Ulnen* 
Temple       of  TuAh;  at  PrfMW.] 
Apolln  Dldy- 
mmu.] 

astragal  of  tho  neck  of  the  column,  is  12  modules  or  semi- 
diameters  high ;  the  base,  including  the  plinth,  is  30 
minutes;  the  capital,  30  minutes;  the  architrave,  314 
minutes;  the  frieze,  31}  minutes;  the  cornice,  including 
the  bed-mould  or  ogee,  42  minutes;  and  the  projection 
of  the  oomice,  42  minutes.  The  shaft  of  the  E^ric  order 
is  13  modules,  28  minutes;  the  base,  30  minutes;  the 
capital,  32  minutes ;  the  architrave  30  minutes ;  the  fiiece, 
45  minutes ;  and  the  cornice.  45  minutes.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  cornice  is  57  minutes.  The  shaft  of  the 
Ionic  order  contains  16  modules,  9  minutes;  the  base, 
30  minutes;  the  capital,  from  the  upper  line  of  thf; 
astragal,  21  minutes;  the  aicnitrave,  40^  minutes;  the 
frieze,  40^  minutes;  and  the  cornice,  54  minutes.  The 
projection  of  the  cornice  is  54  minutes.  The  Connthiaii 
order  has  the  shaft  16  modules,  20  minutes;  the  base.  30 
minutes;  the  capital,  70  minutes;  the  ucbitrave,  43  mi- 
nutes: the  frieze.  45  ^j^ut^^^  ^he^gr^fg^ minutes- 
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and  the  projection,  58  minntes.  The  Componte  order  u 
similar  in  its  general  proportions  to  the  Corinthian ;  and 
the  columns  of  the  Roman  orders  diminish  in  diameter  about 
one^ixth,  that  is,  are  50  minutes  at  the  upper  diameter  of 
the  shaft.*  The  Greek  Doric  varies  very  much  in  its  pro- 
portions. The  Doric  of  the  Parthenon  has  the  shaft  and 
capital  10  modules  8  minutes  high,  and  the  entablature  3 
modules  15  minutes.  For  a  scale  of  the  proportions  of 
the  leading  features  of  some  of  the  best  known  examples 
of  antiouity,  see  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  Tuscan  order,  which  is  simple  in  its  design,  has  a 
base  formed  of  a  plinth  or  squared  piece  of  stone  as  a 
ftundation,  and  a  torus  above  it,  sunnounted  with  a  flUet 
The  shaft  is  terminated  with  a  fillet  and  an  astn^l.  on 
"which  the  capital  is  set,  consisting  of  a  necking  (a  pro- 
longation of  the  shaft)  and  an  ovolo  moulding  supporting 
the  squared  abacus,  which  is  surmounted  with  a  fillet 
The  architrave  is  a  plain  face  with  a  broad  fillet  The 
frieze  also  is  a  plain  race.  The  cornice  consists  of  an  o^ee, 
a  fillet,  an  ovolo  forming  the  bed-mould  of  the  cornice, 
which  consists  also  of  the  corona  and  fillet,  surmounted 
with  a  cymatium. 

The  Roman  Doric,  resembling  in  some  particulars  the 
Tuscan,  is  however  v^  much  richer.  The  Doric  base 
consists  of  a  plin^  a  torus,  a  hollow  mouldine  with  a  fillet 
abore  andbeuiw  it;  m  the  upper  fillet  is  anouier  torus  and 
fillet,  from  which  rises  the  shaft,  curved  where  it  springs 
fh>m  the  fillett  Tiaa  is  the  Attic  base,  which  is  most 
commonly  used  in  all  the  orders  excwt  the  T^iscan.  The 
shaft  of  we  Doric  is  terminated  like  the  Tuscan,  and  from 
the  summit  springs  the  capital  vrith  a  neck  enriched  with 
rosets  and  buds.  Above  the  necking  are  three  flat  annular 
rings  or  fillets,  then  an  ovolo  monloing  surmounted  with 
the  abacus,  which  is  finished  with  a  small  ogee  moulding 
and  fillet  The  architrave  is  a  plain  i&oe,  with  a  flat  band 
(itvrtid)  and  a  fillet  under  the  tri^lyph,  with  six  guttn  or 
drops  under  the  fillet  The  flrieie  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments with  a  triglyph  over  each  column  and  one  or  more 
between,  according  to  the  width  of  the  intercolumniation. 
The  tr^lyphs  which  project  sluhUy  from  the  foce  of  the 
frieze  are  ehanndled  with  angidar  channels  and  two  half 
channels  at  the  sides  of  the  triglyph.  The  metope,  or 
space  bet>reen  two  triglyphs,  is  square  or  nearly  so ;  this, 
however,  depends  on  the  mtercolumns.  The  triglyphs  are 
bound  tt^tner  hy  a  &cia,  surmounted  by  a  small  ffllet  under 
the  bed-mould  of  the  cornice,  which  is  an  ovolo  moulding 
or  an  ogee.  Over  this  is  the  mutule  band  with  the 
mutules,  square  in  form,  projecting  over  the  triglyphs ;  an 
ogee  surmounts  the  mutules  and  the  mutule  hand.  The 
mutules  support  the  cornice,  consistii^  of  the  corona,  an 
ogee  and  fillet  and  a  cavetto  or  hollow  moulding.  The  soffit 
or  under-side  of  the  cornice  is  sometimes  enriched  witii 
pannels,  and  gaUm  are  placed  under  the  mutules.  The 
Doric  of  the  theatre  of  Burcelliu  at  Rome  has  dentils  with 
an  ogee  bed-4nonld  in  the  cornice  in  hea  of  the  mutules; 
and  the  basilica  1^  Falladio  at  Vioenca  is  without  either 
mutules  or  dentils,  faavlD^  instead  of  them  a  bold  ogfie  and 
ovolo  moulding,  and  the  architrave  divided  into  two  fiutiai. 

The  Greek  Doric  differs  considerably  from  the  Roman, 
being  almost  always  executed  without  a  base.  The  fiutings 
of  the  shaft  are  twenty  in  number  without  fillets ;  some 
examples  are  fluted  onl^  at  the  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mities. The  capital  consists  of  a  solid-looking  abacus  with- 


*  By  ft  MteMNB  to  tha  pnperttotM  of  aone  of  llie  nhwu  of  aDlient 
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t  Thaknper  dumatet  of  Um  abaftof  aeolaau  la  ahiaya  waavrad  horn 
tli«  point  wbm  iMa  ewva  endt,  and  la  JolMd  la  Aa  atnlcht  IIm  of  the 
ahsft. 


out  any  moulding  above  it,  but  supported  by  a  very 
gantly-curved  echinus-mouldii^,  which  swells  gradually  out 
of  the  line  of  the  shaft,  being  bound  round  by  three  annulets 
or  rings  near  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  on  the  under  ex- 
tremity of  the  echinus.  A  part  of  the  shaft  is  also  cut  off 
by  a  sinking,  or  channel,  cut  into  the  shaft,  forming  the 
necking  of  the  capital.  The  features  of  the  entablature 
are  very  simple.  [Civil  Architkcturb.]  The  trigljrphs 
are  not  very  dissimilar  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  Dorics 
except  in  the  settii^  them  off  on  the  frieze.  In  the  Roman 
they  are  invariably  set  over  the  centre  line  of  each  column, 
the  angle  of  a  bunding  being  terminated  b^  a  portion  of  a 
metope.  In  the  Greek  the  tng^y^  is  mvariaUy  com- 
menced at  the  angle  of  the  building,  and  not  over  the  centra 
line  of  the  column  generally. 


[Grnk  Dodo  Mdai  at  Qia 
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The  Roman  Ionic  has  an  Attic  base.  The  capital  is 
formed  with  two  volutes  on  two  faces,  and  tho  volutes  arc 
connected  by  'horizontal  lines,  though  sometimes,  like  the 
Greek,  the  curved  line  is  employed.  The  abacus  is  formed  of  a 
fillet  and  an  ogee.  Under  the  horizontal  lines  connecting 
the  volutes  is  on  echinus  and  astragal  or  bead-moulding 
enriched.  The  architrave  is  divided  into  two  facisB :  the 
npper  fiice  is  surmounted  with  a  fillet  and  ogee  enriched, 
and  the  lower  with  a  small  echinus,  also  enriched,  having  a 
narrow  fillet  underneath  it  The  frieze  is  usually  plain, 
though  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome  has  a 
meagre  decoration.  Hie  cornice  is  supported  by  an  ogee 
moulding  and  dentils  surmounted  with  a  fillet,  a  bead 
moulding,  and  a  la^  enriched  echintis  moulding.  Tho 
cornice  itself  consists  of  a  corona  with  a  small  ogee  and 
fillet  on  which  is  placed  a  cymatium.  The  volutes  of  the 
capital  are  connected  at  the  sides  byapulvinus,  or  cushion, 
commonly  called  the  baluster  of  the  Ionic  order.  Tho  Greek 
Ionic  varies  in  its  proportion,  and  is  superior  in  beauty  to 
the  Roman  example.  The  method  of  drawing  the  Roman 
volute  called  Goldman's  volute,  is  described  in  Sir  William 
Chamber's  Architecture. 

The  following  is  a  very  ac(^^  method  of  drawing  th^ 
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t^retik  voiute  similar  to  the  form  of  the  volute  of  toe  Eiec- 
theum  or  klin«m  PoUu    Athens.   IHnde  any  parpen- 


UflOodofiiMrlittfaeapinllbralnKtbaKdBtaartKa  Gnek  Ionia  of  Ibe 
Bnrtbmm  utd  Hiacm  FdUm  TkiD|l^  >t  AitaN.] 

iiculu  heighti  into  12  equal  parts.  Tlinnigh  the 
7th  divi^on  g  ftOm  the  top,  dnw  the  line  G  D  at  right 


angles  to  A  B.  Then  upon  the  line  C  D,  Irom  ;lie  centre  ^, 
set  off  towards  C  six  of  the  seven  di\-isious  bei\\uen  A 
and  g.  Draw  the  lines  G  H  and  2  F,  at  angles  of  45  tlu- 
grees  to  the  lines  A  B  and  C  D  respectively.  Bisect  the 
fine  joining  A  and  C  by  6a,  and  produce  it  till  it  cuts  £  F 
in  d.  Then  ttom  (j,  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  d  A  or 
d  C,  describe  the  quadrant  A  C  of  the  volute.  Then  join 
C  d,  cutting  the  line  G  H  in  « ;  from  the  point  e  describe 
with  the  radius  C  or  «  B  the  quadrant  C  B,  passing  through 
B,  the  extremity  of  the  line  A  B ;  and  proceed  in  this  man- 
ner with  all  the  quadrants  till  you  touch  the  centre.  The 
centres  of  the  segments  AC,  C B,  B D,  &c.,  are  always 
found  on  the  diagonal  lines  E  F  and  G  H. 

The  best  examples  of  the  Roman  Ionic  order  are  fluted, 
with  twenty-four  flutings,  or  semicircular  chaimeli,  divided 
by  a  narrow  fillet,  which  is  part  of  the  surface  of  the  shaft 
tt  the  column.  Some  GreeV  examples,  as  at  Basss,  have 
only  20  flutii^>  and  are  without  fillBts. 

The  general  proportions  of  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite  are  the  same,  and  they  differ  but  slightly  in  their 
mouldings  and  ^richmenta.  The  base  of  both  Corinthian 
and  Composite  is  the  Attic.  The  flutings  of  the  shaft  are, 
as  in  the  Ionic,  twenty-four,  and  divitud  by  fillets.  The 
capital  is  composed  of  two  rows  of  acanthus  leaves,  eight  in 
each  row,  and  the  upper  row  is  placed  between  ana  over 
the  divisions  of  the  lower  row.  Four  spiral  volutes  in  each 
face  rise  out  of  two  bunches  of  the  acanthus  lea^  and  two 
of  them  are  connected  at  the  angles,  and  support  the 
abacus  formed  of  a  cavetto  and  fillet,  and  an  echinus,  which 
are,  except  the  fillet,  sometimes  enrU^ed.  The  &ce  of  the 
abacus  is  formed  of  the  segment  v£  a  circle,  whose  extnmities 
are  supported  hy  the  spirid  horns,  or  volutes.  The  connected 
ends  of  the  abacus  form  a  narrow  face,  round  which  the 
mouldings  are  continued,  although  in  some  rare  instances 
these  enda  are  pointed  by  the  intoaeetion  of  die  two  curved 
focea  of  the  abacus.  Hie  leaves  and  v^utM  we  carved  round 
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what  is  a  continuation  of  the  shaft,  formed  into  the  shape 
of  a  bell  reversed  The  lower  row  of  leaves  generally 
follow  the  line  of  the  shaft,  which  is  considered  the  best 
system  of  aetting  them  off  itound  the  bell,  although  the 
Tomple  of  Vesta  at  Rome  has  the  leavea  projecting 
beytHid  the  abaft,  and  Inigo  Jones  has  adopted  this  aystem 
in  the  Bajuiuetins-house  at  Whiteb&ll.  The  Corinthian 
architrave  is  diviaed  into  three  faces,  the  Composite  into 
two.  The  uiH»er  foce  is  surmounted  with  an  astragal  and 
Qgae  anriehed  wiA  a  fillet  ■  the  middle  ftce  has  almve  it  a 


small  enriched  ogee,  and  the  lower  fuce  an  enriched  bead. 
The  frie7.e  ti  enriched  with  figures  or  ornaments.  The  cor- 
nice is  distinguished  by  its  modilUons  and  dentils;  the 
latter  are  supported  by  an  ogee  and  astragal  enriched ;  the 
former  b^  an  enriched  echinus  and  astragal.  The  modil- 
Iton,  which  is  set  at  intervals  under  the  corona,  will  be 
-better  understood  by  the  annexed  view  of  a  modiUion  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  shonine  also  the  soffit,  or 
under-aide  of  the  corona,  with  the  enriched  pannel  between 
the  modmions.   The  modiU  ions  support  the  corona,  which 
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is  terminated  with  a  cymatium,  and  this  moulding,  ia  tho 
example  before  us,  is  decorated  with  hons*  heads. 


[A  MtxfiUion  or ConiaUof  the  comieeor the Tcmpla  of  JuptUr staler »t Bono.] 

In  the  Composite,  mutules  are  eometimes  employed  in- 
stead of  the  Corinthian  modillion.  The  orders  are  some- 
times set  on  pedestals,  consisting  of  a  sauare  shaft,  called 
the  die,  vith  a  moulded  base  set  on  a  ueep  phnth.  The 
die  is  surmouniea  with  mouldings  forming  a  capital,  hut 
in  reality  resembling  more  the  cornice  of  an  entahlature. 
Chambers  allows,  for  the  proportion  of  the  die  of  the  Tuscan 
pedestal,  two  modules,  twenty-four  minutes ;  for  the  Doric, 
three  modules,  six  minutes;  the  Ionic,  three  modules, 
eighteen  minutes ;  and  the  Corinthian  and  Composite,  four 
modules.  The  bases  and  capitals  are  respectively — Tuscan, 
hase  twenty-eight  minutes,  capital  murteen  minutes; 
Doric,  base  thirty-two,  and  capital  sixteen  minutes:  lonic^ 
base  thirty-flix,  and  capital  eighteen  minutes;  and  Corin- 
thian, base  forty,  and  capital  twen^  minutes. 

Greek  mouldings  vary  from  the  Roman,  and  are  remark- 
able for  being  almost  invariably  drawn  by  the  hand,  and 
not  formed,  as  in  the  Roman  examples,  of  parts  of  circles 
struck  with  the  compasses. 

The  flutings  of  columns  vary  in  the  depth  and  form  of 
their  curves;  some,  as  in  the  Doric  orders,  are  flat  segments, 
without  fillets  between  them,  others  are  deep  segments 
and  semicircles,  and  others  are  semi-elliptical,  and  sometimes 
more  than  semi-elliptical,  on  the  plan,  as  in  the  Jupiter 
Stater.  Some  columns  of  antiquity  are  decorated  with 
spiral  flutes,  and  some  with  leaves,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Cliluranus,  and  in  a  fragment  in  the  British  Museum- 
Townley  Marbles,  room  lA. 

The  method  of  drawing  the  entaus  of  the  columns  em- 
ployed in  Roman  arch^ecture  is  described  by  Chambers, 
p.  ii.  of  the  Pre&ce.  It  is  done  by  means  of  a  sliding  rule, 
called  the  rule  of  Nicomedes. 

Some  account  of  the  entasis  of  columns,  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
is  given  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Stuart's  '  Athens,'  with  compari- 
sons of  the  entasis  of  several  columns.  The  Greek  entasis 
is  more  subtle  than  the  Roman. 

We  may  here  observe,  generally,  that  the  principle  of 
a  base  is  support,  which  is  admirably  shown  in  the  Attic 
base,  where  the  two  tori  are  proportioned  and  arranged, 
with  the  graceful  swe^  of  the  cavetto  or  hollow  moulmng 
between  them,  to  sustain  the  shaft.  The  hollow  moulding 
gives  additional  height  to  the  base^  and  the  profile  is  in  no 
part  within  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  shaft,  which  would 
give  it  *a  weak  appearance.  The  annexed  variety  of  bases, 
from  Greek  examples,  present  some  of  the  beauties  and  some 
of  the  defects  even  of  Greek  architecture.  The  base  of  the 
Apollo  DidynuBHs  shows  weakness,  and  the  torus  of  the 
Minerva  Polias,  at  Priene,  appears  too  heavy  for  the  delicate 
astragals  and  cavettoa  beneath. 

Some  columns,  instead  of  being  fluted  tba  whole  height 
of  the  shaft,  are,  for  about  one-third  from  tho  base,  made 
polygonal,  each  side  being  the  width  of  the  tlute.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  at  Pompeii,  where  the  Doric  columns 
are  often  vary  slender.  In  the  internal  older  of  the  Pan- 
theon, the  fiutings  are  tilled  with  cabling  about  one-third 
of  their  height.  Cabling  is  a  earred  band  prqiecting  oat 
of  the  fluting. 
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COLUMN,  a  body  of  troops  oonsicting  <^  one  battalion 
or  more,  drawn  up  with  tbe  several  divisions  behind  one 
wkother,  ao  as  to  present  a  narrow  front  to  the  enony :  it  is 
said  to  be  in  close  or  open  order,  according  to  the  bnodliis 
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of  tlio  intervals  between  tlie  coiupanica  or  baltalious  of 
which  it  i&  composed. 

1^  ormieft  of  the  Oreeks  and  Romaiu  may  lw  said  to 
have  beengeneiaUy  formed  in  ooIumnB  both  for  attack  and 
defence.  The  troops  having  nothing  to  fear,  in  their '  serried' 
ranka,  from  a  distant  artillery,  cotud,  by  such  a  disposition, 
most  effectually  overwhelm  the  enemy,  or,  if  on  the  defen- 
'^ive,  resist  the  shock  of  his  assault:  and  even  after  the  use 
af  fire-arms  was  introduced  in  war,  and  the  successes  of 
Guatavus  Adolphus  had  proved  the  advantages  of  a  different 
order  of  battle,  military  men  with  difficulty  overcame  the 
prejudices  which  attached  them  to  the  practice  of  keeping 
the  troops  in  dense  array.  The  Choralier  Folard,  in  his 
'  Traitfi  de  la  Colonne,'  has  given  at  great  length  every  ar- 
gument that  can  he  ui^d  on  behalf  of  the  praetice:  he 
compares  the  column  to  a  moving  rampart  capable  of  re- 
sisting every  efibrt  of  the  enemv  to  penetrate  thnnqih  it, 
and  in  this  respect  he  considers  u  fttr  jHeftmble  to  a  hollow 
square :  he  compares  it  also  to  a  torrent  hurrying  away  the 
enemy  by  its  fearfVd  impetus.  He  observes  besides  that  it 
may  be  deployed  and  re-formed  quickly,  and  that  it  can 
easily  accommodate  itself  to  any  evolution  which  maybe 
required.  Lastly,  he  combats  the  opinion  that  its  order 
win  be  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  flie ;  alleging 
that  while  the  column  is  in  motion,  a  distant  cannonade  is 
nearly  harmless. 

Such  also  are  nearly  the  ai^umeots  lately  used  by  Bulow 
and  Jomini  in  fovour  of  the  system  of  attack  by  columns. 
The  opinions  of  these  tactioiaDs  are  strengthened  by  the 
general  mactioe  of  Ni^leon,  which  was  to  concentnte  a 
great  body  of  troops  opposite  aome  one  pmnt  of  an  enemy's 
luUb  and  lead  thttn  to  the  attack.  It  must  not  however  be 
fiirmtten  that  this  method  has  notalways succeeded;  ae- 
zoiding  to  Rc^niat,  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of 
Eding  was  caused  by  the  faQuro  of  an  attack  made  in  that 
manner  against  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  line.  In  Spain, 
and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  their  columns  were  invariably 
repelled  by  the  firm  resistance  opposed  to  them  by  the  Bn- 
tish  line  of  battle. 

It  is  evident  however  that  the  advantage  of  attackii^  in 
columns  will  be  great  when  the  force  of  the  enemy  is  too 
much  diffused,  and  when  his  line  has  been  previoiuly  dis- 
ordered by  a  >&:e  ofartillery  directed  against  it;  fortnen  a 

Cit  body  of  men  may  be  thrown  upon  a  point  which  is  too 
le  to  reakt  it.  and  the  line  will  he  penetxated  or  turned 
before  troopa  can  be  brought  upftom  the  remoter  parts  to 
oheck  the  assault.  Thedukeof  Wellington  appears  to  Imve 
always  deployed  his  columns  in  line  previously  to  making 
an  attack,  and  his  successes  prove  the  merit  of  the  practice ; 
but  it  requires  great  skill  in  the  commander  to  choose  the 
proper  moment  lor  doing  it  The  deployment  should  not 
tan  place  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  enemy's  line, 
since  the  impediments  of  the  ground  may  cause  tiat  of  the 
assailants  to  be  broken  again  oefore  it  arrives  at  tbs  place 
where  the  charge  is  to  be  made;  neither  should  it  be  post- 
pone 1  till  the  beads  of  the  columns  are  very  near  the  ene- 
my, since  then  the  fire  of  the  latter  m^t  cause  such  con- 
Aision  among  the  troops  as  to  render  them  ine^mble  of 
executing  the  manoeuvre. 

Hie  marches  of  armies  are  neoessarity  made  in  columns, 
the  breadths  of  wh^  are  of  oouise  regidated  by  Uie  na- 
ture of  tiie  roads  along  whi<^  they  are  to  move.  When 
an  army  divided  into  columns  has  to  proceed  by  different 
routes  into  a  new  position,  the  number  of  baHalions  of 
which  each  column  is  to  be  ctmiposed  must  be  so  deter- 
mined, that  all  the  columns,  by  arriving  at  their  places  on 
the  ground  at  the  same  time,  may  be  enabtod  immediately 
to  form  the  line  of  battle. 
COLUMNATIIA.  [Madrbphyllkra.] 
COLUMNITERA.  an  old  name  ofH alvaceous  phmts. 
COLURES  (oi  K6\iifNH.  coliri).  The  term  was  ori- 
nnally  applied  to  any  great  circles  of  the  sphere  paaaii^ 
Ihnugfa  the  poles,  but  came  at  last  to  mean  only  the 
ciroka  which  also  pan  thnuch  ihe  equinoxes  and  the 
solstices,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  equinoctial  and 
solstitial  oolures.  These  terms  are  now  of  very  little  use, 
as  the  fact  of  a  star  being  upon  either  circle  is  attended 
with  no  remarkable  phenomenon.  Astronomen  would  de- 
scribe a  star  on  the  eouinootial  colure  as  having  either  no 
right  ascension,  or  twelve  hours  of  right  ascension,  aooord- 
mg  as  it  is  on  the  vernal  or  autumnal  half  of  the  circle ; 
and  a  star  on  the  solstitial  colure  as  having  either  six  hours 
•r  eighteen  hours  of  r^fht  aaeension,  according  as  it  is  on 


the  summer  or  wmter  side  of  the  heamns.  If  we  ny  that 
the  sun  is  on  the  equinoeti^  colure  at  the  quartar  dajv  of 
March  and  September,  and  on  the  solstitial  colure  at  those 
of  June  and  December,  we  rather  elucidate  the  term  colure 
than  derive  information  from  it. 

The  solstitial  colure  passes  through  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  also,  and  might  be  called  an  ecliptic  colure;  but 
the  other  circle,  whicn  passes  through  the  equinoxes  aud 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  has  no  distinct  name,  and  would 
be  best  described  as  the  cirde  from  which  celestial  longi- 
tude is  reckoned. 

COLUTIL  [Sjxahis.] 

CXDLUTE'A,  a  Papilionaceous  genua  of  Ex(^nous 
plants,  consisting  of  hardy  shrubs,  with  pinnated  leaves 
and  inflated  membranous  pods,  whidi  explode  when  sud- 
denly compressed,  and  which  look  like  vrntable  bladders, 
whence  the  common  English  name  of  bladder-srana.  The 
species  have  yellow  or  yellow  and  red  flowers  of  some 
beauty ;  and  are  all  found  cither  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
in  Palestine,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Himalaya. 

CXJLVILLE,  JOHN,  of  the  femay  of  Colville,  of  East 
Wemyss,  county  of  Fife,  was  some  time  minister  of  Kilbride, 
and  chantor  of  Glasgow,  of  which  latter  office  the  church 
of  Kilbride  was  the  appropriate  prebend ;  but  disliking  the 
pover^  which,  on  the  Reformation,  had  become  incident 
to  the  condition  of  a  Scots  clergyman,  he  abandoned  that 
profession  about  the  year  1378,  and  was  in  consequence 
ordered  by  the  General  Assembly  *  to  be  taken  order  withal 
for  deserting  of  his  ministry.'  (Melv.  Diary,  p.  50.)  He  got 
introduced  to  court,  and  toe  following  year  we  find  him  at- 
tendiiu  the  Privy  Council  as  Hasto-  of  Requesta.  {Act 
Pari.  iu.  150.) 

He  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  m  the  treascmable  con* 
spiracy  of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  and  was  on  that  occasion 
sent  by  the  party  that  had  seized  the  king's  person  as  am- 
bassador to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  fkvoured  the  enter- 
prize.  On  the  king  recovering  his  liberty,  Colville  was 
seized  at  the  instance  of  Arran,  the  king's  adviser,  impri- 
soned in  Edinbui^h  Castle,  and  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1584,  forfeited  in  parliament  (Act.  Pari.  iii.  334,  seq.)  His 
forfeiture  howeva  was  in  all  likelihood  reversed,  and  him- 
self restored  to  royal  fovour,  not  long  after ;  for  on  the  2nd 
of  June,  1587,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  a  lord  of  8e»- 
sion  in  the  room  of  his  uncle,  Alexander  ColTill^  commen- 
^tor  of  CidroBS,  who  rea^ned,  'beoauie  tbnngh  great 
sickness  he  could  not  await  and  nrve  ika  cure  of  the  said 
senatonr.'  (Bookt  ^  SaiLi  But  ui  the  2lBt  of  the  same 
month  ne  gave  up  the  plaee  i^n  in  fovoui  of  his  uncle, 
and  got  some  appointment,  as  it  seems,  in  relation  to  the 
supplygrantedov  parliament  for  the  king's  marriage  ex- 
penses, part  of  which  was  employed  by  him  in  purchasing 
clothes  for  the  king,  and  other  necessaries.  (Mot/te,  p.  159.) 
About  the  same  time  also  he  sat  in  parliament  for  the  burgh 
of  Stirling.   (Act.  Pari.  iiL  524.> 

He  was  probably  disappointed  in  his  expectations  at 
court  however,  for  he  soon  afterwards  joined  uie  turbulent 
earl  of  Botfawell  in  his  attack  upon  the  king  in  December. 
1591,  for  which  he  was  agam  forfeited  in  periiament 
(Act,  ParL  iii.  538 ;  Pitc.  Crim,  TV.  L  2707.)  The  next  year 
he  aeoampanied  same  nobleman  to  Holyrood  House  in 
a  new  attack  mon  JanuR.  But  the  party  being  discovered 
and  defeated,  Bothwell  was  obliged  to  flee ;  and  Colville. 
by  betraying  his  associates,  obtained  a  pardon.  Bothwell 
was  afterwards  excommunicated  by  the  church  courts,  and 
not  finding  himself  safe  in  Scotland,  he  fled  toOtkney,  and 
thenoe  to  France,  whither  Colville  also  proceeded.  The 
latter  several  times  requested  permission  of  the  king  to  re- 
turn, and  for  that  end  used  various  arts  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  his  majesty.  In  the  year  1600,  he  published  at 
Edinburgh  a  treatise  entitled  *The  Palinode,'  which  he 
represented  as  a  refiitation  of  a  former  treatise  of  his  own 
against  James's  title  to  the  English  crown,  which,  *  in 
malice,  in  time  of  his  exil^  he  had  penned ;'  whereas,  in 
foct,  no  such  treatise  was  ever  penned  by  him.  (Spottisw. 
Hist.  457.)  An  his  aits  to  obtain  Us  recall  to  his  natiTO 
county  proviur  unsnnoesiftd,  he  at  length  jHrofeased  him- 
self a  Roman  Oatholii^  and  became  a  keen  writer  f^inflt 
the  Protestant  foith.  In  1601  he  wrote  a  *  Parsnesis  ad 
Ministros  Scotos  super  sua  Gonvsnione^'  which  was  trans- 
lated and  printed  at  Pnu  the  fo'Uowmg  year.  He  wrote 
also 'Capita  Controversa.*  and  *De  Causa Comitis  Both- 
well!,*  who,  like  himselC  had  turned  Roman  Catht^v 
Caiarteris  (iMt*  (/  S^^^^ptff^  ipmiiafw^viother  work 
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of  bis, '  Oratio  Funebris  Exequiis  Elizabetfan  destinata ;  and 
the  authcHT  of  tbe  '  History  of  Sutherland'  speaks  of  a  ma- 
nuscript left  by  him  touchiti^  the  affairs  of  Scotland 

He  died  w&le  on  a  piltrrimage  to  Rome  in  the  rear 
1607. 

COLVMBID^.  [DiTKM.] 
COLYTflBUS.  [DivsM.] 

COMA,  a  Greek  word  (kw/m)  signifying  profound  sleep;  a 
morbid  eonditiou  of  the  brain,  attended  with  loss  of  sensa- 
tion and  voluntary  motion,  the  patient  lying  as  if  in  deep 
sleep. 

It  can  scarcely  be  ootuidend  a  primary  or  idiopathic  dis- 
ease ;  it  is  rather  ^mptomatic  of  that  condition  of  the 
brain  which,  when  in  sufficient  intensity,  produces  apo- 
plexy. If  it  be  regarded  as  a  positive  disease,  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  milder  form  of  apoplexy.  It  exists  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity;  several  of  which  degrees,  as 
they  are  attended  with  some  variety  in  the  symptoms,  and 
are  dependent  on  some  modification  of  the  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  lurain,  so  they  have  acquirea  distinct  names. 
When  there  is  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  torpor,  indi- 
eated  by  an  almost  constant  tendency  to  sleep,  and  great 
maptittUQ  for  muaeular  exertion ;  when  the  patient  is  sen- 
sible only  as  long  as  he  is  itron^y  excited,  and  as  soon  as 
the  external  stimtdns  is  withdrawn,  lapses  into  a  state  of 
forgetfiilness,  the  affection  is  called  Lethargy.  When  no 
distinct  consciousness  returns,  however  the  patient  may  be 
roused  or  stimulated,  though  there  still  remain  some  indi- 
cation of  fbeling  on  the  apphcationof  mechanical  irritation, 
as  on  being  pricked  or  pinched,  the  affection  is  called  Cams. 
But  when  the  insensibility  is  so  great  that  the  patient  indi- 
cates neither  sensation  nor  feeling,  whatever  meclunioal 
stimulus  be  applied,  this  state  is  often  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  Coma.  This  comatose  state  inwiably  accom- 
panies apoplexy,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  ooma.  Then  intense, 
passes  into  apopknqr. 

The  aboUtun  of  sensatioa  and  voluntary  moUon  (animal 
AuiotionsX  which  constituteB  coma,  is  always  attwided  with 
a  greater  or  less  disturbance  of  the  oiganio  fkmotions.  The 
circulating  system  is  disordered :  the  pulse  at  one  time  is 
slow  and  fiiU,  and  at  anothor  quick  uid  smalL  The  re- 
smratiim  is  laborious,  and  is  commonly  pretematurally  slow. 
The  power  oi  generating  animal  heat  is  almost  always  dimi- 
nished, the  skin  being  cold  and  clammy,  though  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  temperature  is  elevated  somewhat  above 
the  natural  standard.  The  countenance  is  usually  pale  and 
sunk;  the  pupils  dilated,  but  in  the  worst  cases  contracted; 
the  position  of  the  body  is  supine ;  in  the  worst  cases  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  to  sink  down  in  the  bed ;  the  limbs 
are  motionless ;  and  the  evacuations,  if  not  wholly  retained, 
which  is  usually  the  case,  are  passed  without  consoiouuiess. 

In  coma  there  is  an  exhaiwtwn  or  su^ression  of  the  sen- 
sorial power;-  in  other  wwds,  an  abolition  of  the  eerobral 
functions.  This  state  of  the  nervous  is  always  attended 
with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  .vascular  system.  There  is 
either  a  congestion  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  occasion- 
ing obstructed  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  brain,  or 
there  is  too  rapid  and  violent  a  flow  of  blood  through  the 
cerebral  vessels ;  or  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels; or  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  an  effusion  of 
serum  into  the  cerebral  substance.  In  addition  to  its  dis- 
ordered motion,  there  is  also  sometimes  a  depraved  quality 
of  the  blood.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  to  some  morbid 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  the  coma  incident 
to  bad  Qrpes  and  advanced  states  of  fever  is  mainly  owing. 

The  morbid  ccmdition  of  the  brain,  on  which  coma  ae- 
pendi^  may  be  induced  1^  any  of  the  causes  which  have 
been  enumoated  as  cmstituting  the  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing eaiues  of  apoplexy.  [Apoplexy.] 

Coma,  which  may  depend  on  directly  opposite  states  of  the 
ncrrous  and  sanguiferous  systems,  requires,  in  different  cases, 
directly  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  On  the  discrimination 
of  the  exact  pathological  condition  with  which,  m  any  given 
ease,  coma  is  connected,  and  on  the  adaptation  of  the  remedies 
employed  to  that  pathological  condition,  life  depends.  If 
coma  result  from  a  simple  depression  or  exhaustion  of  the 
nervous  energy,  and  be  attended  with  afeeble,  irregular,  and 
intermittent  pulse,  a  cold  and  clammy  skin,  and  a  pallid 
and  sunk  countenance,  the  abstraction  of  the  smallest 
^uantit^  of  blood  will  be  certainly  &taL  In  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  aHhotiaOt  not  a  depressing,  but  the  very  opposite, 
a  stimidating  treatment  is  rei)uired.  The  most  appropriate 
stimulants  are  those  denconinated  the  diffusible,  such  as 
ammonia,  camphor,  &c.;  but  remedies  of  this  ckss. 


whether  used  externally  or  internally,  or  both,  must  b* 
employed  with  caution,  and  their  effect  watehed  with  va- 
lance ;  for  the  too  violent  or  the  too  long  continued  use 
of  them,  may  actually  superinduce  a  more  dangoous  form 
of  disease,  and  convert  simply  exhaustive  into  congestive 
coma.  Counter-irritants  are  EUmoat  always  safe,  and  often 
highly  useful ;  such  as  blisters  to  the  nape  of  tlie  neok,  or 
over  the  scalp,  or  behind  the  ears. 

When  coma  depends  on  congestion  of  the  capillary  ves- 
sels of  the  brain;  whMi  the  pulse  is  oppressed,  irr^jular,  and 
slow;  when  the  re^iradon  is  laborious  and  slow;  when  ue 
countenance  is  tumid,  and  oi  a  purple  or  livid  odour,  Iwal 
depletions,  as  by  cupping  apjdiea  between  the  shoulders,  or 
at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  by  leeches  to  the  temples, 
counter-irritants,  as  in  the  preceding  varietv,  and  active 
purgatives,  constitute  the  most  efficient  remeoies. 

When  coma  depends  on  the  too  rapid  and  violent  flow 
of  blood  through  the  cerebral  vessels,  or  on  an  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  those  vessels,  indicated  by  the  full  and 
strong  pulse,  and  the  hot  skin,  the  same  remedies  must  be 
employed,  but  with  much  greater  activity.  Life  or  death  de- 
pends on  the  extent  to  which  these  remedies  axe  carried, 
on  the  decision  which  sees  how  far  to  go,  and  the  disoem- 
ment  which  knows  when  to  stop.  [Apopleict.] 

COMA  BERBI<n'CES  (Constellation),  the  hair  of  Be- 
renice, placed  among  tbe  stara  by  the  astronomer,  Conon, 
in  memory  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
(B.C.  246.)  The  legend  is,  that  she  had  dedicated  this  hair 
to  Venus,  in  case  of  her  husband's  safe  return  from  A^ 
and  that  it  disappeared  firom  the  temple  m  which  it  was 
placed,  and  was  never  seen  again  till  round  in  the  stany 
heavens,  where  it  now  is,  close  to  the  tail  of  the  Lion,  and 
passing  the  meridian  about  an  hour  before  Aroturus.  [Be- 
UNiCK.]  Geminua  attributes  the  constellation  to  Qilli- 
machus,  who  mentions  it,  as  do  Catullus  and  Pliny. 
Ptolemy  does  not  place  the  stars  now  belonging  to  this 
oonstelution  l^'  themselves,  but  in  the  tail  « the  Lion ; 
and  Hyginiis  makes  no  separate  mention  of  it  It  was  con- 
stantly mentioned  by  writers  on  the  aphen,  but  not  flgnred 
(V  oatelogued  separately,  as  &r  as  we  can  find,  till  the  time 
of  Tycho  firah& 

The  principal  stare  are  as  fellows 
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The  constellation  Coma  Berenices  will  be  fonnd  shut 
up  in  the  tr^i^e  formed  by  the  three  bright  stars,  Aro- 
turus,   Leonis,  and  a  Canum  Venaticonim. 

COMATULA  (zoology),  Lamarck.  ALECTO.  Leach,  a 
genus  of  radiated  animals.  Linneeus  appears  to  have 
confounded  the  ftmn  with  the  other  star-flshes ;  for  it  is 
only  noticed  by  him  as  a  species  of  his  genus  Asterias. 
Neither  Gmelin  nor  Pennant  disturbed  this  arrange- 
ment M.  de  Fr^minville  iNouv.  Bull.  dM  Seiences,}  seem* 
to  be  the  flist  who  fermed  a  genus  fat  it,  under  the  name 
of  Antedon.  Leach  charaetenzed  it  generically  under  the 
name  of  Alecto.   Lamarck  makes  it  the  first  genus  of  his 

•  Thu  nw  bu  been  rfprmUJ  twK»  by  FhuMtmd,  Jt  U  St  yi'^ 
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ilntftmil;  (Le»  StelUridtt)  of  hisorderof  Ecfunodermatou* 
Sadiarioy  placing  it  immediately  before  Ewyale.  Cuvier 
arranges  the  genus  under  his  Elckitiodermes  Pfdicellit; 
observing,  that  it  is  near  to  the  division  of  the  Euryaleg  and 
Comatu^,  that  the  £ncn'nt7M  ought  to  have  their  position. 
HiU»  is  of  opinion  that  Comatula  jnesents  a  conformity  of 
structure  witn  that  of  the  Pentacrinite  almost  perfect  in 
every  essential  part,  excepting  that  the  column  is  either 
wanting  <x  reduced  to  a  single  plate ;  and  M.  de  Blainville 
makes  it  come  under  his  nnt  sectaon  (Free  Asterencrini- 
douu)  <^  his  third  fiunilv  (Asteroionnideans)  of  his  fliinl 
oida  (Btdlet^ans)  of  his  first  diss  (GifrhodmnariaoB) 
of  his  first  type  (Actinoxoarians)  of  soophytea.  Ifr.Thomp- 
Mu  is  of  opinion  that  his  Pmiaerimu  Eumpmu  is  the 
young  Comatula. 

M.  de  BlainviUe,  whose  observations  appear  to  be  founded 
on  examination  of  a  foreign  species  preserved  in  spirit,  and 
on  dissection,  thus  characterizes  the  genus. 

Body  orbicular,  depressed,  membranous;  protected  above 
by  an  assemblage  of  calcareous  pieces,  of  which  one  is 
medio-doTEal,  with  one  or  two  rows  of  accessory  articulated 
simple  rays,  and  provided  on  its  circumference  with  five 
great  rays,  deeply  bifid  and  pinnated,  commencing  with 
three  basUary  pieces.  Moutk  rather  anterior,  isolated, 
membranous,  at  the  bottom  of  a  star  formed  by  five  bifur- 
cated dumnels.  A  large  pseucb-aiial  orifloe  at  the  fringed 
extrsmitr  of  a  visoentl  sac 

T\m  fiiiUnrin^  det^  d  strocture  an  given  by  Hm  same 
antbor.  The  oody  of  Comatula  is  almost  entirety  mem- 
bnuMUs  below ;  awve,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  protected  by  a 
sort  of  eupule,  which  is  thick,  and  composed  of  calcareous 
ineces,  articulated  and  held  together  by  a  very  delicate  and 
nardlv  distinct  skin.  This  eupule  is  formed  by  a  centrcv 
dorsal  part,  in  which  two  pieces  placed  one  over  the  other 
enter.  It  is  round  the  first  that  the  auxiliary  rays  are  arti- 
culated, and  to  the  second  t}ie  great  rays  are  joined  1^ 
means  of  their  hasilary  part 

Hie  auxiliary  rays,  whatever  may  be  their  number — fbr 
they  may  form  one  or  two  rows — are  always  simple ;  that 
is,  ther  are  composed  of  simple  articulationB  unued  end  to 
end,  of  which  the  last  is  attenuated  and  eurrod  into  a  hook 
iflS-  Th^  are  never  pinnated,  and  it  would  appear 
that  thc^  are  uot  provided  with  any  auekera. 

The  ^aat  rays  enter  by  tbeir  base  into  the  composition 
of  the  eupule  or  cell  in  which  the  viscoral  mass  is  contained. 
Each  of  them  is  formed  by  a  simple  basilary  part,  and 
another  much  more  extended,  dividm,  and  pinnated.  Ilie 
basilary  part  is  composed  of  three  joints,  a  first  articulated 
with  the  oentro-dorsal  piece,  a  second  intermediate,  and  a 
third  terminal,  with  which  the  two  principal  divisbns  of  the 
rays  are  joined,  and  which  on  that  account  is  shaped  into 
an  angle  at  its  sumout  The  joints  of  this  basilary  part 
not  only  articulate  with  each  other,  but  laterally  they  touch 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  neighbouring  rays.  ^ 
audi  a  di^KMition,  beconiing  more  and  more  complez,  it  is 
that  the  heads  of  EnenniteM  and  the  gwtera  alliea  to  them 
are  Ibrmed.  "WiUi  r^^rd  to  the  pinn^ed  or  complex  part 
of  the  ray,  it  is  at  first  constantly  double,  that  is,  formed 
of  two  digitatinuv  which  are  themselves  often  subdivided  in 
a  variable  manner ;  so  that  sometimes  the  comatula  bears  a 
resemblance  to  a  great  figure  of  a  sun :  each  subdivision  is 
composed  of  joints  in  general  but  little  elongated,  which 
'Augment  but  little  in  number  in  a  given  space  in  propoi^ 
tion  as  they  apinxiach  towards  the  extremi^.  Their  most 
remarkable  pomts  are,  that  they  alternately  (uffer  a  little  in 
lengdi,  and  that  the  longest  cany,  right  and  left,  on  their 
intonal  sur&cet  compressed  triangular  pinnules  nearly 
lirrhons  at  their  extrraiity,  and  also  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  abut  aitioalatioiu.  Hm  lesult  is,  that  when  the 
animal  is  dead  the  digitation  reeembleB  the  leaves  of 
the  mimoss,  because  the  pinnules  in  repose  diiw  <Hie  to 
another  like  the  folioles  ci  sensitive  plants  throu^ont  the 
length  of  the  rachis  when  they  are  closed.  But  the  principal 
diameter  which  distinguishes  the  great  rays  frtmi  the  acces- 
Bory  ones  is,  that  through  thewhue  length  of  the  axis  and 
pinnules,  the  buccal  or  labial  channel,  fleshy  and  provided 
with  sucking  cirrhi,  serving  tiie  animal  to  seize  its  prey,  is 
continued.  In  following  out  these  channellings  {e»pic«» 
de  gilloru),  the  number  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  digitations  of  the  tkj,  we  arrive  by  metuis  of  a  channel 
ttom  each,  and  oocupyine  its  base,  at  the  centre  of  a  sort  of 
star  with  thiek  fringed  borders,  and  finally  at  the  mouUi 
whieh  is  at  the  hottcnn.  The  star  fiicmed  by  Uta  jnnction 

the  channels  oi  the  lavs  is  not  symmetrical,  that  is,  its 


iKWiohet  are  very  unequal ;  some  which  we  shall  call  the 
anterior  ones  bemg  shorter  than  the  others,  at  posterior 
ones.  The  result  is.  that  the  mouth  is  not  at  the  centre  of 
the  star,  but  much  nearer  one  side  than  the  oUier :  it  is 
difficult  to  be  seen,  which  is  not  the  case  with  another  ori- 
fice which  we  shall  presently  discuss,  and  which  M.  La- 
marck seems  to  have  taken  for  it.  The  mouth  is  deeply 
buried  in  the  star  of  the  diannelUngg,  is  round,  unarmed, 
and  leads  immediately  into  the  stoimuih.  What  is  remark- 
aUe  in  this  last  is,  that  its  panetes  are  thiok,  and  espe- 
cially that  it  is  not  simple.  It  is  in  &ct  iiill  of  lacunis,  or 
rather  it  forms  a  sort  or  oavemous  tissue,  enveloped  on  all 
sides  1^  a  y«Uow  granulated  matter  cX  some  volume,  which 
must  be  mo  liver.  The  result  of  this  disposition  of  sttxmacL 
and  liver  is  a  considerable  visceral  mass,  which  occupies 
the  excavated  part  of  the  calcareous  eupule,  and  whicn  is 
attenuated  by  degprees  as  it  retires  backwards,  irtme  it  ter- 
minates in  a  soft  and  obtuse  point  All  this  mass  fvojects 
in  the  interim  of  a  large  (%vity,  of  which  it  remains  to 
speak.  This  cavity  entirely  membranous — at  least  bebw, 
for  above  and  on  the  sides  it  is  doubled  by  the  solid  parts — 
surrounds  the  visceral  mass,  aud  detacmes  it  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  animEil,  except  towards  the  mouth,  where  it  is 
continued.  The  intemsu  niflee  M.  de  Blainville  was  un- 
able to  diseover.  It  is  perfbt^y  smooth,  but  it  is  prolonged 
extemalhr  into  a  enrt «  bladder  ivetiU),  the  base  of  which 
is  hehini^  and  whose  truncated  summit  is  finward.  Iliis 
fi!ee  summit  passes  even  a  little  b^nd  tiie  month  as  it  ad- 
vances below  it  It  is  pierced  a  large  gaping  orifira, 
provided  with  a  circular  row  of  tentaeuluorm  papiUsa. 
'This,'  says  M.  de  BlainviUe,  'is  the  part  which  M.  de  La- 
marck took  for  the  mouth,  and  which  the  English  authors 
have  considered  to  be  the  vent ;  it  is  really  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.'  He  then  asks  whether  it  may  not  be  a  sort 
of  respiratory  or  locomotive  cavity,  or  the  tennination  o. 
the  ovaries?  a  question  which  he  is  unable  to  solve,  inas- 
much as  he  could  not  find  the  organs  lest  named  in  the 
only  individual  which  he  dissected.  'However  that  may  be,* 
he  adds,  'it  is  at  least  easy  to  poreeive,  from  what  has  been 
said  of  the  organization  of  the  Cofno/u^,  tliat  these  animals 
diHisr  eonsiderably  fimm  the  (Mttme  and  other  true  star- 
fishes; andtheir  nabite  are  dmfarent,  softr  as  is  known.* 

*  Probably  free  wanderers  in  tine  seas  whieh  Uiey  inhabit, 
it  is  asserted  timt  they  attach,  or  rather  anehcr  themselves 
to  roeks  by  means  of  their  accessory  rays,  using  the  others, 
whieh  th^  extend  on  aU  sides,  to  reach  their  prey  and 
bring  it  to  the  buccal  orifice.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry, 
whether  the  CJomatuls)  do  not  make  use  of  the  abdominal 
bladder  for  the^purposes  of  locomotion,  in  contracting  it  on 
the  water,  which  would  penetrate  it  somewlnt  after  the 
manner  of  the  Sepiso.*  {AcHnologie.) 

In  the  '  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  ih&  Col- 
1^  of  Surgeons'  (Physiological  Series,  vol.  i.),  there  is  a  notice 
r^;arding  Alecto  Qlaeialis  (No.  435,  a),  whidi  imports  that 
Uie  dimentary  eanal  is  continued  in  a  spiral  direction  from 
the  anh-enttral  opening  at  the  conv^genee  of  the  radiated 
eaiMls  to  the  opening  at  the  «Etiemiry  of  the  fleshy  tube 
which  pnnects  fitrwards  by  the  nde  of  the  mouth,  forming 
a  second  distinct  orifice  or  imns.  Hr.  Owen  at  first  followed 
Lamarck  in  considwing  this  tubular  orifice  as  the  month ; 
but  after  dissecting  a  specimen  carefully,  and  considering 
the  analogy  of  Alecto  with  tiie  other  Aattriee,  he  r^arded  it 
as  the  superadded  orifice,  and  the  sessile  orifice  at  the  con- 
vergence of  the  canals  or  channels  as  the  normal  orifice, 
and  consequently  the  mouth.  He  is  of  opinion  that  this 
tubular  onflce  cannot  be  the  opening  of  the  oviducts,  be' 
cause  the  ovaries  are  situated  in  membranous  expansions 
<m  the  inside  of  the  pinnules  of  the  rays,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed in  another  (wrt  of  the  *  Physiological  Catalogue.* 
That  the  tubular  oavitv  should  be  a  locomotive  organ  he 
oonsiden  most  improbable,  to  use  no  stronger  tMm;  in- 
deed the  animd  is  ao  well  provided  witiimovewle  rays,  that 
such  an  adaptation  would  be  superfluous ;  irtiellier  or  not 
some  respiratory-  actions  are  effected  bjr  ue  fleshy  tube  and 
receptacM  is  anothn  question,  requiring  ohsoration  on 
the  eunents,  &e.  while  the  animu  ii  living.  Ibr  its  so- 
lution. 

Peron  states  tiiat  these  Jtadtata  suspend  themselves  by 
the  small  vms  fkom  flin  and  polypaxies.  and  in  ^lat  position 
watch  fiir  their  fwy,  whidi  they  entrap  in  thor  Bweadine 
arms. 

Geogr^MxU  JXttrUnOion.  The  form  is  widely  distri- 
buted: it  occurs  in  our  own  seas,  and,in.the.  southern 
ocean.  In  the  miueiim[^iffi6'lt^l%^%P£2g^ 
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apeclniens  from  the  Society  Isles,  one  brought  up  from  a 
depth  of  226  fiithoms,  in  fat.  80'  26' N.,  long.  12°  30'  E. 
(HJVf.S.  Dorothea,  Captain  Buchan,  R.N.) ;  and  the  same 
spocies  {Alecto  glacialis)  fivm  250  fathoms,  lat.  80°  26'  N., 
long.  11°  32'  E.  (H.M.S.  Trent,  Lieutenant  Franklin,  R.N.> 

Tne  species  probably  are  tolerably  numerous.  Dr.  Leach 
records  three  species,  two  in  the  Britiab  Museum,  Lamarck 
eight,  and  De  Blainville  nme. 

Example.  Comatula  Adeorue,  Lamarck,  who  thus  de- 
scribefl  it.  '  Comatula  with  ten  pinnated,  slender,  penniform 


1.  ComftlaU  Adeot)ic.3-4t)ii  of  ihe  D&lural  nie,  lower  tMe.  3.  Upper  Mr  al 
theiame.  it, Pirt  o(  the  cnderfUle ora imy  niBgnifled.  4.UppeTild«.  ft.  Uoe 
or  ibe  doraol  nyi  mogai&ed,  •howias  the  hook  or  anchor  (De  UlaiuTille). 

rays ;  pinnules  lanceolate,  complicatedly  canaliculate  below ; 
twenty  donal  cirrhi. "  Locality.  The  seas  of  New  Holland, 
where  Peron  and  Lesueur  fbund  it  hooked  on  to  an 
Adeona.  It  is  small,  delicate,  with  ten  very  slender  feathery 
rays,  and  only  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  pinnules  are 
■anceolated,  and  folded  in  two,  as  it  were,  below,  longitu- 
dinally.' Many  of  the  species  are  of  comparatively  large 
size :  Aleeto  horrida,  for  example. 

Zoologists  generally  use  the  term  Comatula  to  express 
this  form.  According  to  the  right  of  priority,  Dr.  Leach's 
name  Alccto  should  be  retained :  Lamouroux  has  since 
used  the  term  to  djaignate  a  genus  of  fossil  polyparia, 
[^Cellar[«a,  p.  40i.3 


Fossil  Comatuljk. 

Goldfuss  enumerates  four  species  from  Solenfaofen 
(Oolitic  group)  (See  Schlotheim,  FetrefiMtenkonde,  pi. 
xxviii.  fig.  1 — 4):  and  there  is  a  very  doubtful  uuwuuoe- 
ment  by  Defrance,  in  his  tableau,  of  one  from  the  chalk. 

COMBAT,  SINGLE.  [Duel.] 

COMBINATIONS  AND  PERMUTATIONS.  Bythe 
word  combination  is  usually  meant  any  selection  which 
can  be  made  out  of  a  number  of  different  objects  without 
reference  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  |)laoea:  while  by  a 
permutation  is  meant  a  combination  m  which  different 
orders  of  position  are  to  be  considered  as  ooostituting  a 
specific  difference.  Diut  ahcd,acbd,daeb,  are  all  the 
same  combination  of  four  out  of  the  alphabet,  but  different 
permutations  of  four..  The  investigation  of  questions  re- 
lating to  combinations,  is  the  principal  mathematical 
part  of  the  theory  of  probabilities,  and  was  first  considered 
m  detail,  with  reference  to  that  scienc«,  by  James  Ber- 
noulli and  Montmort  (see  't.ibrary  of  Useful  Knowledge,* 
Probability)  :  but  the  common  rules  had  previously  found 
their  way  into  arithmetical  treatises.  The  enormous  num- 
ber of  different  arrangements  of  whieh  objects  are  suscep- 
tible, even  when  their  number  is  not  large,  drew  early 
attention  to  the  subject.  We  shall  give  some  of  the  most 
simple  rules,  as  a  help  to  calculation  for  high  numbers. 

I.  The  number  of  permutations  having  x  in  each,  which 
can  be  made  out  of  X  quantities,  is  the  product  of  x  terms 
of  the  series, 

X,X— I,    X  — 2,    X— 3,&c 

Thus  out  of  10  quantities^  there  aft  10  x  9,  or  90  per- 
mutations of  two:  10  X  9  X  8,  or  720  permutations  of 
three  ;  10  x  9  x  8  x  7,  or  5040  permutadons  of  four ;  and 
so  on.  Finally,  the  number  <»  different  amngements 
which  the  'whole  ten  will  admit  ot,  taj  the  number  of 
changes  which  can  be  runt;  on  ten  bells,  is 

10.  9.  8.  7.  6.  5.  'I.  3.  2.  1.   or  3,628,800. 

II.  When  the  whole  number  of  quantities,  X,  contains  a, 
which  are  alike  of  one  sort,  b,  which  are  alike  of  another 
sort,  &c.,  the  total  number  of  arrangements  of  the  whole, 
is  not  the  product  of  X,  X  —  1,  &c,  down  to  1,  but  that 
product  divided  by  the  product  of  1,  2,  3. ...  up  to  a,  then 
by  that  of  1,  2,  3, ...  up  to  b,  &c.  This  result  can  be  most 
easily  formed  by  striking  out  common  factors  from  the  nu- 
merators and  denominators. 

III.  In  the  last  case,  the  number  of  permutations  of  x 
out  of  X  being  required,  no  simple  rule  can  be  given,  but 
each  case  must  be  solved  by  itself.  For  instance,  how  many 
permutations  of  three  can  be  formed  out  of 

a   a  a   b   b  c 

(1.)  All  being  different,  3.  2.  1.  or  6.  (2.)  Where  a  is 
repeated  twice,  we  have  6.  (3.)  Where  a  is  repeated  three 
times,  one  only.  (4.)  Where  b  is  repeated  twice,  we  have  6. 
In  all,  19. 

IV.  The  ntunber  of  combinations  of  x  quantities  out  of  X, 
all  different,  is 

prod,  of  T  terms  of  X.  X  —  1,  X  —  2,  &c 
divided  by 
prod,  of    terms  of  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

Thus  out  of  10  quantities,  the  number  of  combinations 
of  four  is  10.  9.  8.  7.  divided  by  1.  2.  3.4,  or  210.  The  best 
way  of  arriving  at  this  result  is  by  destroying  common  lac- 
tors,  which  shows  it  to  be  5.  3..  2.  7.  Observe  also  that  we 
may  shorten  this  process,  when  x  is  greater  than  the  half 
of  X,  by  finding  out,  not  how  many  selections  can  be  taken, 
but  how  many  remainder?  can  be  left.  Thus  the  number 
of  combinations  of  25  out  of  30,  is  the  same  as  the  number 
of  combinations  of  5,  for  25  can  only  be  taken  in  as  many 
ways  as  5  can  be  left 

y.  The  number  of  ways  in  which  n  places  may  be  filled 
up  with  X  letters,  allowing  any  letter  to  be  repeated  in  all  or 
any  of  the  places,  is x  *,  or  the  product  x,x,x, . . ..  (n 
fhctors  in  all.) 

VI.  "The  total  number  of  combinations  of  all  sorts  out  of 
X  quantities,  from  one  at  a  time  up  to  all  together,  both  in- 
clusive, is  2     or  2.  2. 2  (x  factors  in  all)  diminished 

by  1.  Thus  out  of  4  quantities,  or  less,  there  are  2*  —  J, 
or  15  different  selections:  they  are 

abed,  bed,  acd,  abd,  abc,  ab,  ac^a^._bi;.bd,  cd, 
a.  MrCted  by      OOQ  IC 
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Among  the  oimontiM  of  this  subject,  it  will  suffice  to 
mmtKm  the  fidlowmg :  The  Aumber  of  all  possible  arrange- 
ments of  letters,  repeated  or  not,  and  capable  of  being  pro- 
nounced or  not,  up  to  words  of  24  letters,  is  of  the  following 
order  of  ma^tude.  Take  a  million  of  millions:  repeatita 
million  of  million  times:  theresultis  between  1391and  1393 
millions  of  such  numbers.  As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  dropping  of  consonants  and  confusion  of  vowels 
may  permit  possilue  alterations  of  spelling,  M.  de  Mairan 
computed  that  tbs  word  Hatnaut  might  be  spelt  in  2304 
different  ways,  bo  as  to  be  pronounced  in  the  same  way  by 
as  many  different  Frenchmen,  or  verv  nearly  so. 

The  most  useflil  proposition  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
theory  of  combinations  is  the  reduction  of  the  formula 
1.2.3....  ix — 1)«  to  a  very  close  approximation,  which 
can  be  easily  calculated  by  logarithms.  It  affords,  at  flie 
same  time,  a  usefiil  lesson  to  diose  who  have  not  studied 
matfaematios  at  all,  or  very  little ;  we  have  seen  ignorance 
comfort  itself  with  laughter  more  than  once  at  the  idea  of 
the  preceding  product  being  found  by  employing  the  pro- 
portion which  the  circumference  of  a  circle  bears  to  its  dia- 
meter. But  let  ir  ==  3- 141593  he  this  proportion;  c  = 
2*718282,  the  base  of  Napier's  It^arithms*  then  we 

.1.2.3  (r— */ 2V X verynearly; 

which  is  a  little  too  small)  but  the  emv  is  only  about  the 
12it>th  part  of  the  whole :  leas  than  1  per  cent,  even  when 
« is  so  low  as  10.  The  expression  can  easily  be  calculated 
by  logarithms.  Tables  of  the  Icsarithms  of  this  jHwLuct 
wilt  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Article,  *  Theory  of  Proba- 
bilities)* in  the '  Encyclopsdia  Metropolitana.'  For  an  in- 
stance of  the  computation,  see  the  'library  of  Useful 
Knowledge:'  'Examples  of  Arithmetic,*  &c.,  p.  45. 

COHBRAILLES,  a  district  in  France,  in  the  former 
province  of  Auve^e ;  it  is  the  north-west  part  of  that  pro- 
vince, on  the  confines  of  La  Marohe,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
iip^  waters  of  the  Cher,  a  trihutaxy  of  the  Loire.  It  is 
divided  into  Combraillei,  pnmerly  so  called,  which  the 
capital  is  Evaon  or  Evaux,  and  Franc-Allen,  of  which  Ser- 
mur  u  the  chief  place.  Gomlvaillea  is  now  included  in  the 
department  of  Qreuse. 

OOMBRETA'CEA.  an  order  of  polypstalous  exogens, 


[Cidbw  BowlniM.- 
m,  lowKi  h,  iMMt  qpfMd  to  ahow  tlu  muiliaa  oT  ilw  «>kht  itrnmui 


with  one-celled  inforiw  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
tary  or  neariy  so,  and  pendulous,  the  stamenft  definite  in 
number,  and  the  cotyledons  convolute.  They  are  trop 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  alt«nate  or  opposite  leaves  destitute 
of  stipules,  and  long  slender  stamens.  The  order  does  not 
contain  any  plants  of  much  importance  for  thoir  useful 
properties.  Some  of  them  are  astringent  and  used  for 
tanning,  and  the  kernels  of  others  are  eatable ;  they  are 
chiefly  valued  for  their  brightly  coloured  showy  flowers, 
especially  in  the  genus  Combretum 

COMBUSTION.  [HsAT.1 

COMEDY.  [Deama.1 

COME'NIUS,  JOHN  AMOS,  was  bom  in  1592,  at 
Comna,  in  Moravia,  from  which  place  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Comeniiu.  His  parents  were  of  the  sect  of  Mo- 
ravian brethren.  After  studving  at  Herbom,  near  Nassau, 
he  returned  to  Moravia,  and  became  pastor  at  Fulneck ; 
but  that  town  bong  burnt  during  the  religious  war  then 
raging,  he  lost  his  property,  including  hooks  and  MSS., 
and  took  refuge  at  Lrana,  in  Poland,  where  he  became 
rectOTof  a  Moravian  school.  He  there  published,  in  1631, 
his  *Janua  Linguarum,'  in  Bohemian  and  Latin.  This 
work  established  his  reputation  as  a  philologist,  and  was 
translated  into  most  European  and  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages.   An  edition  in  Latin,  English,  and  French,  was 

fmblished  in  London,  1639:  'The  gate  of  Tongues  un- 
ocked  and  opened,  or  else  a  Seminary  or  Seed-plot  of  all 
Tongues  and  Sciences.'  It  is  a  sort  of  encyc1op»dic  phrase- 
book,  in  100  chapters,  every  chapter  being  devoted  to  a 
sejnrate  department  of  natural  mstory,  the  arts,  or  the 
various  professions,  sciences,  and  trades.  &c.,  introducing 
most  of  the  words  belonging  to  each,  and  givingby  means 
of  the  context  an  expluiation  of  the  same.  His  *  Orbis 
sensualium  pictus,  hoc  est,  omnium  fundamentalium  in 
mundo  re  rum  et  in  vita  actionum  pictun  et  nomencla- 
tura,'  Latin  and  German,  Niimberg,  1659,  is  a  vocabulary 
of  technical  words,  likewise  arranged  m  chapters,  but  not 
in  connected  sentences,  each  chapter  being  illustrated  by 
a  woodcut  representing  the  objects  therein  mentioned. 
These  two  works  resemble  each  other  in  principle,  but  differ 
in  the  arrangement.  The  'Orbi&*  also  nas  been  often  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  various  languages.  A  Latin 
and  English  edition  appeared  in  London,  1777.  Comenius 
was  sought  after  by  several  governments  for  the  purpose  o. 
refiraiing  the  system  of  public  instruction.  He  came  to 
England  in  1638,  and  afterwards  went  to  Sweden  in  1642, 
whoe  be  was  introduced  to  the  Chancellor  Oxenitietn ; 
but  he  soon  after  left  Sweden  and  retired  to  Elbing,  where  i 
he  attended  chiefly  to  (he  publication  of  his  works.  In  ' 
1648  he  returned  to  Poland.  On  the  invitation  of  Prince  i 
Ragotjky,  he  vent  to  IVansylvania,  where  he  established 
a  school  which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  Patak,  near 
Tokay.  After  directing  the  school  for  four  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Lesna  in  1654,  but  was  driven  away  from  thence 
by  the  ravages  of  the  religious  war  which  continued  in 
Poland.  Lesna  was  burnt  by  the  Catholics,  and  Comenius 
again  lost  his  books  and  MSS.  He  at  last  settied  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  be  found  a  protector  in  Laurence  de  Geer 
who  de^yed  the  expense  or  the  publication  of  his  '  Opera  I 
didactica,*  fol.,  1657,  in  which  Comenius  collected  sevwal  ' 
of  his  works  already  published  separately.  The  principal 
of  these  are:  Ist  *  Novissima linsiiarum  methodus,*  a  sort 
of  universal  ^mmar,  with  references  to  die  German. 
Oreek,  Hebrew,  Hungarian,  and  Turkish  languages ;  2nd. 
'  Janus  linguarum  novissima  Clavis;'  3rd. '  Luicon  ja-  | 
nnale,  seu  SylvaLatinsLingus ;'  4th. '  ScholaLudus,'  which 
consists  of  dramatic  pieces  composed  for  his  pupils  at  Patak 
and  Lesna,  and  in  which  men  of  various  classes  and  condi- 
tions are  introduced,  each  speaking  about  his  own  profes- 
sion or  trade,  and  xising  the  technical  words  belonging  to  it 
Comenius's  didactic  works  might  even  now  furnish  many 
useftil  susgestions  for  a  system  of  elementary  popular  edu 
cation.  He  wrote  numerous  othor  works,  some  nistorcal: 
'Historia  Ecclesin  Sclavonicoi,'  Amsterdam,  1660;  'His-  | 
toria  Porserutionum  Ecclesie  Bohemie,'  called  also  *Mar- 
^rrologiumBohemicum,* Berlin,  1763-;  'Some Controversies 
against  the  Socinians  ;*  '  Antiquitates  Mormvice,*  which  is 
still  unedited ;  a  Map  of  MtmiTia,  with  names  in  German 
and Bohemian,Anisterdam,  1627;  'ProdromusPansophin, 
London,  1639,  a  sort  of  prospectus  of  a  universal  cydo- 

If>sBdia,  which  was  the  dream     his  life.   In  his  old  age  he 
istened  to  some  fimaties  and  reluieus  visionaipes,  who  were 
then  making  a  nois&^u^^s^g^l^St^  in  their 
revelations.   He  dw  at  Amstccdam,  Nov^her.  1671. 
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OOHJtT  (aoMi^rm  from  n/m,  luur).  This  term,  though  do 
dtfubt  trnginilly  dorived  from  the  toiled  oomet  of  the  hea- 
veiks,  yet  was  mt  one  time  pretty  generally  applied  to  phe- 
nomena ef  which  it  may  be  doubted  whetber  many  were 
anything  more  than  atmospheric  meteors.  Since  the  time 
when  obaervation  has  shown  comets  without  taUi»  the  fol- 
lowing must  be  ooDsidered  as  the  deflnitioD  of  the  word  :— 
a  heavenly  body,  of  a  luminous  and  nebulous -appearance, 
which  approaches  to  and  recedes  from  the  sun,  after  tiie 
manner  of  a  planet  in  a  single  revolution.  Tlds  includes 
both  the  comets  which  return,  and  revolve  in  ^ip8e%  and 
those  which,  for  any  thing  established  to  the  oontmry,  may 
move  in  hyperbolas  or  parabolas. 

The  pre^nt  is  an  epoch  peculiarly  ftvourable  fbr  r«geet- 
ing  the  nebulous  but  not  luminous  msM  of  surmiie«»  nw- 
cuktions,  theories,  and  analogiei,  with  whidi  a  suooessm 
ofages  has  loaded  tha  plqrsieal  omwtitution  of  comets,  the 
question  whence  ihey  come  and  whither  they  go,  and  every 
point  un  which  curiosity  oould  be  excited.  It  must  be  fresh 
m  memo^  that  in  the  year  1S32  two  predicted  comets  ar- 
rived within  telescopic  reach,  one  of  which  crossed  the 

Elace  where  our  earth  was  to  be  a  month  after.  Tbe  pub- 
c  attention  was  roused  almost  to  a  pitch  of  terror,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  much  was  written  on  tbe  subject,  and 
the  iacts  which  had  lain  unuoticod  except  by  astronomers 
were  drawn  forth  and  made  as  common  as  any  other 
fundamental  points  of  the  solar  system.  Still  more 
recent  is  the  appearance  of  HaUey*s  comet,  on  which,  fbr 
diiferent  reasons,  both  astronomers  and  Uie  rest  of  the 
world  fixed  an  alinost  exclurive  attention  Ibr  moittha  toga- 
ther.  With  three  oomets  nnkiug  as  planeta  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  wa  m^ht  almost  as  well  enumerate  the  astro- 
logica!  qualities  of  ai  plane^  in  treating  of  the  elements  of 
its  orbi^  as  reiterate  the  onoe  prevailing,  but  now  we  hope 
almost  exploded,  notions  about  cometa^  bodies.  Witl^out 
stopping  then  to  ask  whether  we  are  to  attribute  storms, 
fogs,  rain,  or  the  death  of  princes,  to  the  appearanee  of  a 
star  with  a  tail— or  whether  we  are  to  consiaer  it  as  the 
vehicle  in  which  departed  eouls,  released  from  tbe  Aine- 
tions  of  guardian  angels,  are  transported  to  heaven ; — whe- 
ther, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  moral  agent  of  evil,  which 
should  be  excommunicated  by  tbe  church; — »  whether 
such  a  phenomenon  ever  was  the  cause  of  a  deluge, — or 
whether  it  is  a  method  (tf  reinforcing  the  l^ht  and  neat  of 
the  sun,— or  ol  creating  satiUites,  or  brealdi^  up  large 
planets  into  Soulier  ones,  or  changing  the  elinutes  of  coun- 
tries, or  introducing  epidemic  disorders — ^we  shall  proceed 
to  treat  the  subject  in  tbe  same  taianner  as  would  be  ad- 
visable in  the  case  of  the  better  known  bodies  of  our 
system. 

A  &ir  average  description  of  the  phenomena  of  a  visible 
com^t  is  as  follows : — 

A  fiunt  luminous  circle  is  discovered  by  aid  of  good  tele- 
scopes ;  the  appearance  increases  ^adually,  and  after  some 
little  time  a  nucieu$  appears,  that  is,  a  part  m  tbe  middle 
which  is  more  condensed  in  its  light  than  the  rest,  some- 
times circular,  sometimes  oval,  sometimes  even  radiated  like 
a  star.  Toe  wpeaiance  still  goes  on  inereaniff,  the  nebula 
round  the  nucleus  becomes  1m  r^ular,  and  a  tail  b^ins  to 
lbrm,wliioh  looks  as  it  one  side  <tf  uto  nudeus  v«re  projected 
m  a  stream  of  li^t  awayflom  the  body  of  the  cnnet,  which 
itceam  mm  ftmteras  it  recedes,  and  finally  ceases  without 
any  de&ite  bonndaiy.  This  tad  increases  in  lei^h,  so 
as  sometimes  to  spread  across  the  whole  visible  heaven : 
sometimes  there  are  more  tails  than  one,  and  sometimes 
the  tail  seems  broken  off  in  parts ;  it  is  generally  turned 
directly  away  from  the  sun,  but  this  rule  is  by  no  means 
universaL  The  oomet  approaches  the  sun  sometimes  in  an 
undulating  and  irr^ular  curve,  sometimes  neariy  ift  a 
straight  line :  it  generally  cnMses  the  part  of  the  heaven  in 
which  the  sun  is  round  so  near  to  the  latter  body  as  to  be 
lost  in  its  rays ;  hut  emerges  again  «i  the  othw  side  usu- 
ally with  inereaead  brillianey  and  hngth  ct  tail.  The  phe* 
nomena  of  dtsameeiaaoe  are  than,  in  tbe  invme  order,  the 
same  as  those  of  its  mMaranee.  Frequently  it  is  observed 
that  the  dimennons  m  the  oomet  oontraot  a  little  as  it 
approaches  the  sun  and  dilate  as  it  recedes  again. 

During  such  appearances,  astronomical  observation  has 
always  for  tbe  last  two  centuries,  confirmed  the  hypothesis 
that  the  irregularis  in  the  motion  of  comets  arises  from 
their  motion  combined  with  that  of  tbe  earth ;  and  that 
their  real  path  round  the  sun  is  either  in  a  parabola  (the 
infinitely  Ungated  eUipseX  or  in  an  ellipse  so  elongated  as 


to  be  insensibly  different  from  a  parabola  within  visible 
limits,  or  finally  m  a  measurable  Mipm,  which  being  an 
oval  curve,  ensures  the  periodio  return  of  tlw  luminary.  In 
&ct,  the  laws  under  which  the  orbit  is  deaoiibad  are  |m- 
cisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  planets  to  the  eye  of  reason* 
thouffh  the  elongatiim  of  the  orbits  creates  very  difierent 
visible  phenomena.  But  the  stages  of  disoorery  were  at 
oiHisiderable  distances  from  each  other  aato  time.  Aristotle 
and  his  oontemporaries  supposed  oomets  to  be  igneous  va- 
pours Jbmiad  in  the  atmosphere.  In  his '  Meteorologica,' 
lib.  L,  he  mentions  various  hypotheses  about  oomets,  and 
describes  several  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  kind.  Pto- 
lemy does  not  mention  the  word  in  his  Syntaxis ;  but  in  his 
sstrok^cal  treatise  be  supposes  tbem  to  be  formed  by  the 
motkm  of  the  planets,  lite  opinion  of  Seneca,  that  oomets 
werea  species  ofplanets,was  abddandlu^tpyadvaneenpon 
his  age.  Even  Galileo  and  Fnmeis  Baeoi  were  of  the  me- 
teoric party ;  though  Tycbo  Brahi  nad  distinGtly  shown 
from  observation  that  bis  oomet  [Bbahk,  Tvcflo]  was  abon 
the  moon  in  height  Both  Tyehoand  Kepler  supposed  the 
ocbito  tu  be  straight  lines.  Hevelius  (1IS6B)  ascertainea 
the  eoneavity  of  a  comet's  orbit  Doerfel  (1681)  isbdieved 
to  have  been  the  first  who  laid  down  the  parabolio  hypo- 
thesis. The  Prineipia  of  Newttm  confirmed  tbe  physical 
part  of  this  ooiqeoture  On  1687),  and  the  practical  part  with 
regard  to  the  comet  of  1680.  Newton  distinctiy  calls  tbe 
old  planets  jp&msto  withiMi  tailt.  The  well-known  con- 
jecture of  nalley,  obtained  in  1700  fkom  his  calculations 
of  24  oomets,  with  his  predicticm,  and  its  subsequent 
verifieation.  will  be  treated  nndtf  HAU.n*s  Comer.  We 
mar  hare  dao  obsnre,  that  we  riiall  nX»  the  seoond  pe- 
riodic oone^  as  to  dl  speeiflo  inlbrmatiott,  to  ENCKB*a 
CoMST,  annexing  the  third  of  the  kind  (Cohit  or  Bibla) 
to  this  article,  from  its  having  been  omitted  in  the  pro- 
per place.  Ilie  steps  which  have  been  made  in  positive 
knowledge  of  the  orbits  of  comets  sinee  Half^  are 
closely  connected  with  the  planetary  theory,  and  will  be 
found  in  articles  on  that  subject  [Gbavitatioh,  Plahb- 
TASY  Thbory,  &c] 

Resumii^  the  general  statistics  of  eometary  orbits,  we 
may  observe  that  up  to  the  year  1665  there  are  415  oomete 
recorded:  that  46  had  been  added  up  to  the  year  1781 ; 
that  80  orbits  had  been  eakulaitd  m  179S ;  and  that 
in  1831,  137  white  had  been  oaleulated.  But  it  most 
be  remembered  biat  nany  of  those  an  ratnnu  of  the 
same  oomet;  and  that  muy  of  the  old  eonett  are  very 
doubtfbi. 

Having  examined  the  particular  evidenee  fix  c^bt  re- 
puted appearances  of  what  afterwards  becaoM  Halley's 
oomet,  we  can  only  find  in  the  ease  of  two  as  modi  as  would 
establish  the  most  ordinary  historical  fiu4 ;  and  when  we 
state  that  in  one  instance  at  least  the  original  auAori^  for 
the  oomet  lived  ten  oentuiies  after  the  qppearanee,  we  wave 
our  readers  te  reduce  the  number  415  aeowding.  to  their 
own  judgment 

The  present  average  seems  to  be  somethmg  more  than 
one  comet  in  each  year ;  of  which,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  one  in  ten  is  visAle  to  the  ni^ed  qnh 

Of  the  137  eometo  whose  oiUts  were  known  in  1831, 
H.  Arago  made  an  instmetiTe  and  curious  analyrii,  whidi 
we  ihaH  hwegifo. 
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The  three  following  columns  show,  1.  the  number  of 
ewnets  of  which  the  onite  were  intdined  to  the  ecliptic  be- 
tween 0°  and  10°,  10^  and  20%  &c:  8.  the  number  in  which 
the  longitndes  of  the  ascending  nodes  (points  at  which  they 
rise  above  tbe  ecliptic)  were  between  0°  and  30°,  Sec.  3. 
tbe  number  in  which  tbe  longitudes  of  the  pertbdion  were 

between  0*  and  30*,  8cc  ^ 
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from  vhiofa  It  Beems  that  great  inclinatioos  are  more  pro- 
bable than  imall  onett,  that  the  nodes  of  comete  are  pretty 
equally  distributed  in  the  two  halves  of  the  ecUptio,  but  that 
the  poibdia  aeem  inclined  to  cluster  about  the  summer  and 
winter  sotatioeB.  Laplace,  in  applying  the  theory  of  proba- 
bflitiaB  to  the  sutjjectof  the  ini^hnations  of  the  ten  planets, 
which  are  not  altogether  as  ^mt  as  any  one  of  them  might 
have  been  (or  90"),  ascertained  that  it  was  ten  millioi^to  one 
in  favour  of  some  specific  cause  for  the  inclinations  of 
planets  being  what  they  are.  But  on  applying  the  same 
analysis  to  a  large  number  of  comets,  he  was  not  able  to 
detect  as  much  as  three  to  one  toi  a  similar  supposition 
in  the  case  of  comets. 

With  rc^d  to  the  magnitude  of  the  perihelion  distances, 
it  was  fbuud  that- 
Nearer  than  Mercury  there  were  30  comets 
Between  Mercury  and  Venus         , ,       44    » » 
Venus         Earth  34 
Earth  Mars  23 

Blars  Jupiter  6 

Further  than  J  upiter  , ,  0  , , 
or  the  number  of  perihelia  do  not  by  any  means  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  spheres  within  wmeh  the  several  planeta 
on  eotttained.  If  the  perihelia  were  distributed  throughout 
the  s}'stem  as  thickly  as  between  the  Sun  and  the  orbit  of 
Mercury,  there  would  be  UireenulliMuand  abalf  of  comets 
witiiin  the  sphere  of  Uranus. 

With  repml  to  the  periodic  time  of  comets  there  is  Uttle 
to  be  said,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  verified  instances. 
Bncke's  comet  revolves  in  3J  years,  Biela's  in  6}  years, 
Halley's  in  751  yean  (roughly) :  thesearethe  three  verified 
instances.  Of  predictions  remaining  for  verification  we 
bave  the  following  (Airy,  Rep.  Brit.  Ji*.  vol.  i.) : — 
ToarofCoiM*.  SappoNdPniML  AnXMOy. 
1807  1543  year*  BesseL 

1811  (oelebnted)   S883  BesseL 

— ^  ..  -    2888    , ,  Argelander. 

1815  72-77    , ,         Besael  and  others. 

1B19  (2nd  com.)  5^  ,,  Encke. 
1819  (4th  OOQL)  3|  , ,  Encke. 

1812  66-76    ,,  Encke. 
1822  (2nd  com.)     1650  Encke. 
1822  (3rd  com.)      1817  Rumto. 
1825  (4th  eom.)       556  Hansen. 
1825       (?)  265  Mossotti? 

The  short  comets  of  1819  have  not  been  seen  again,  but 
Ibis  is  not  conclusive,  as  they  were  excessively  feeble,  and 
were  very  near  the  euth  when  observed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  tbese  detertalifatloTrt  «»  not  of  mr  high  proba- 
bility, since  a  determination  of  the  length  4rf  the  major  axis 
is  very  uneertain  fit>m  observations  made  near  the  perihe- 
lion, and  comets  are  visifak  at  no  other  time.  The  time  of 
a  revolution,  when  ascertained  observation,  settles  the 
major  axis  of  a  comers  orbit  very  eompletd^:  bat  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  mqor  axis  with  sufficient  correctness 
by  any  otW  observations. 

With  regard  to  our  general  knowledge  of  the  orbits  of 
comets,  we  shall  only  farther  remark  that  an  instanoe  which 
might  once  have  led  to  doubts  regarding  the  universality  of 
the  Newtonian  prinoiple,  has  become  a  striking  confirm »- 
tion  of  it  We  allude  to  the  comet  of  Lexelt,  which  ap- 
peued  with  brilliancy  in  1 770,  and  was  most  unquestionaMT 
(as  was  finmd)  moving  in  an  dliptio  orbit  of  five  and  a  luff 
years  in  period.  But  tt  has  never  appeued  again.  It  was 
fbond  however  from  theory,  dut  a  near  snpnaeh  to  Jupiter 
in  1767  chained  an  orbit  of  long  period  if  not  m  paruxte 
or  hyperbola,  then  in  course  of  dcncription,  into  the  ellipse 
just  alluded  to,  and  that  an  orbit  of  long  pwiod  was  after- 
wards restored  by  the  action  of  the  same  pUnet ;  it  bang 
wsily  shown  that  it  would  depend  on  the  relative  podtbns 


of  the  eomet,  the  sun,  and  Jupiter,  wlwfher  the  pertarbt- 
tions  of  the  latter  would  lengthen  or  shorten  the  period 
This  must  have  appeared  a  pure  hypothesis  to  all  who 
could  not  verify  the  process ;  it  must  have  seemed  that  the 
perturbations  of  a  planet  were  always  ready  to  explain  the 
disappearance  of  a  predicted  comet  But  in  the  meanwhile, 
more  than  half  a  century  has  gone  by ;  no  such  comet  has 
appeared  again,  and  it  has  been  [mnea  bv  the  instances  tA 
the  three  verified  periodic  comets,  that  the  calculated  per- 
turbations will  enable  astronomers  to  predict  with  great 
exactness  the  actual  place  in  which  a  eomet  is  to  be  seen. 
0)nsequendy,  to  the  appearance  of  the  comets  which,  if  the 
Newtonian  theory  be  correct,  should  appear,  we  may  add 
the  disappearance  of  those  which  on  the  same  supposition 
should  disappear.  But  it  is  hardly  neeessaiy  now  to  inaiBt 
on  such  a  point 

We  leave  the  certain  and  numerical  field  of  observation 
of  orbits,  and  proceed  to  what  we  know  of  the  constitution 
of  comets.  The  most  interesting  question  is  that  of  their 
masses — are  they  solid,  or  mere  clouds  of  gaseous  matter? 
Do  they  derive  light  firom  the  sun,  or  are  they  luminous 
of  themselves  ?  Do  they  gradually  waste  awa^,  or  do  they 
continue  of  the  same  magnitude  and  intensi^  of  light  P 
These  are  the  onlj  questions  which  it  is  worm  while  to 
state  separately,  bemg  the  only  ones  as  to  which  gnod  grounds 
for  conjecture  can  he  given.  The  question  relative  to  the 
masses  of  the  comets  has  been  pretty  well  settled.  It  may 
be  stated  as  a  certain  fact,  that  though  several  comets  liave 
been  placed  in  situations  in  which  a  mass  as  heavy  as  a 
sateUite  of  Jnpiter  would  have  produced  sensible  offsets  of 
perturbation,  no  lueh  elfocts  nave  been  nroduced.  The 
oomet  of  177^  had  it  been  only  the  five-uiouiandth  part 
of  the  earUi,  would  have  altered  the  length  of  our  year 
more  than  a  saeond  of  time,  which  must  have  been  observed 
again  and  again  before  now.  The  same  oomet  must  have 
passed  in  1779  between  the  satellites  of  Jupiter:  had  it 
been  the  fiftieth  part  of  one  of  them  in  mass  it  mnst  have 
affected  that  system  sensibly.  The  comet  of  Biela  came 
venr  near  the  earth  in  1832 :  not  the  smallest  eflTect  of  per- 
turbation has  been  observed.  But  the  question  has  been 
lately  brought  within  still  narrower  limits.  Hie  fail  of  a 
comet,  suppftsing  it  to  consist  of  matter  like  the  gases  on 
our  earth  (on  which  supposition  every  speculation  must 
proceed),  is  a  continual  eUiux  from  the  body.  It  is  im- 
pomible  that  a  penaonent  atmosphere  conld  be  in  equili- 
Drium  under  suoh  a  fi>rm.  The  attrootion  ot  the  body  of 
the  comet  itself  moa  snch  an  atmosphere  must  be  ex- 
eeedins^y  slight  Agmn,  it  is  known  mm  the  old  planets 
that  if  space  be  filled  with  any  fluid,  such  a  fluid  must  be 
excessiv^y  rare  and  elastic  or  it  would  show  some  effect 
in  gradually  causing  the  planets  to  ^proach  the  sun,  uid 
shortening  their  perud  of  rotation.  No  such  acceleration 
has  been  observed :  not  that  small  accelerations  catmot  be 
detected,  for  that  bf  the  moon  [Lunar  Tubory]  depending 
on  other  causes,  has  been  detected,  though  only  amounting 
to  a  minute  of  space  in  six  centuries.  Nevertheless,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  the  fall  of  a  feather  shows  our  atmo- 
sphere, though  that  of  a  bit  of  lead  does  not,  it  may  happen 
that  a  fluid  pervading  all  space,  and  so  rare  as  not  to  affect 
the  planets  HBribly  ftr  many  thousands  of  years,  may  soon 
show  itself  on  snob  a  mass  as  that  of  a  comet  According 
to  the  observations  of  Encke,  the  comet  which  bean  his 
name  is  gradually  shortening  its  period,  at  the  rate  of 
something  less  tun  one  day  out  of  2500,  being  predsely 
the  sort  of  effect  and  up  to  this  time  the  only  known 
sort  of  effect,  which  could  result  £r<Hn  a  resisting  me- 
dium. A  translation  of  the  memoir  of  Sneke  on  this 
subject  was  published  by  Professor  Airy  in  1832,  and 
both  the  author  and  translator  declare  themselves  perflectly 
oonvincad  that  the  resisting  medium  is  established : 
M.  Arago  seems  to  be  of  the  same  ooinion.  as  does  H. 
Poisson.  We  cannot  go  such  a  lengtii ;  for  though  we 
should  not  be  willing  to  assert  a  positive  conclusion  against 
such  authorities^  we  are  obliged  to  suspend  our  opinion* 
mther  ttU  new  obeorvations  shall  have  confirmed  the  ftict 
or  untO  some  deoisive  poof  shall  be  given,  that  the  pro- 
baUd  enors  of  terms  rqected  in  the  approximation  to  the 
pertorbatiOBi  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomemm. 
But  in  the  mean  time  we  rest  peOteAy  satisfied  that  the 
conclusion  is  one  of  ccniBiderableprababiuty  ;  and  feel  ip- 
clined  to  expect  that  when  the  comets  of  Biela  and  Hallsj 
shall  be  as  well  known  as  that  of  Bncke,  they  vflt  toaSam 
the  result  Digitized  by  V^OOg  IC 
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It  is  most  probable  that  a  comet  is  altogeth^  goaeoiis, 
vithout  any  solid  matter  whatever.  Stars  have  been  re- 
peatedly seen  through  the  tbic)cest  parts.  -  Sir  J.  Horscbel, 
for  instance,  in  1832,  sav  a  group  of  stars  of  the  sixteenth 
magnitude  almost  through  the  centre  of  Biela's  comet. 
We  shall  on  this  subject  content  ourselves  with  citing  some 
uutliorities. 

M.  Arago. — *  I  think  we  should  c<mclude,  1.  that  there 
are  con^ets  without  nuclei ;  2.  comets  of  which  the  nucleus 
is  perhaps  transparent  j  3.  comets  more  brilliant  than  the 
planets,  of  which  the  nucleus  is  probably  solid  and  opaque.' 

Sir  J.  Hersohel.— *  Whenever  powennl  telescopes  have 
been  turned  on  these  bodies,  th^  here  not  fiiiled  to  dispel 
the  illusion  which  attributes  solidity  to  that  more  condensed 
part  of  the  besd,  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  nu- 
cleus ;  thou^  it  is  true  that  in  some  a  Vray  minute  stellar 
point  Aas  been  seen,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  solid  body.' 

Mr.  Airy. — '  On  the  physical  constitution  of  comets  we 
have  learnt  nothings  except  that  they  appear  to  be  wholly 
gaseous.* 

We  cannot  help  being  convinced  that  every  probability- 
leans  towards  the  truth  of  the  gaseous  hypothesis.  If  this 
be  tnie,  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  a 
cloud  which  is  driven  against  a  mountain  will  tend  to 
break,  off  the  top,  as  speciuate  upon  any  mechanical  danger 
to  the  earth  firom  contact  with  a  comet.  The  effect  of  such 
a  circumstance  would  be  the  mixture  of  its  j^seous  ma- 
terial with  the  atmosphere,  a  pwmanent  rise  (probably)  in 
the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  (though  there  is  no 
evidence  to  mue  it  highly  profadile  that  dlthe  ennets  jpnt 
together  would  have  mess  enough  to  produce  a  senamle 
e^t  ot  this  land),  and,  if  tiie  gaseous  matter  should  con- 
dense sufficiently  to  descend  to  tiie  lower  c^ons  our 
atmosphere,  some  effect  upon  animal  and  vegetable  exist- 
ence, as  likely  good  as  bad.  For  anything  rendering  the  con- 
trary h^hly  probable,  the  earth  may  have  been  many  times 
in  the  tail  (or,  as  we  mi^t  say,  in  the  draft)  of  a  comet 

That  comets  receive  their  light  from  the  son  is  made 
evident  by  their  alterations  of  brilliancy.  If  the^  shone 
by  their  own  light,  the  size  would  vary  with  the  mstanoe> 
but  not  the  intrinsic  brilliancy.  [Lioht,  Optics.]  But 
nothing  Uke  phases  have  been  observed,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances,  which  are  satisftciorily  shown  to  be 
either  doubtfoi  as  to  the  faet,  or  not  such  phases  as  should 
have  beoi,  the  position  of  the  sun  and  earth  being  ooosi- 
dered.  Iliis  anenee  of  phase  is  in  &vour  of  the  supposi- 
tion of  on  irregular  gaseous  mass. 

If  we  take  all  the  reocvded  aooounte»  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  inclined  to  inuigine  that  the  wh<^  system  of 
comets  is  diminishing  in  brilliancy  and  magnitude.  But 
these  accounts  were  written  under  the  bias  of  terror,  and 
must  be  considered  as  most  probably  cccaggerated.  It  is 
impossible  to  see  how  the  waste  which  arises  from  the  toS 
can  go  on  without  such  diminution.  The  only  positive  hot 
however  is  this,  that  the  comet  of  Halley,  which  in  16S2 
was  as  round  and  clear  as  Jupiter,  was  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  in  1759,  and  in  1836  exhibited  a  medium  Iwight- 
ness,  being  then  in  a  much  more  ikvonrable  position.  The 
question  as  to  waste  is  therefore  mixed  up  with  others,  from 
which  it  cannot  at  praient  he  s^imted. 

The  nndei  of  eomets  (so  fiv  as  observed)  have  nrled  from 
30  to  3000  miles;  the  lengths  of  their  tails  from  mrthing  up 
to  more  than  a  hundred  niiUiou  of  miles. 

1^  fidlowiiw  are  refbtenoes  to  works  which  are  easily 
obtained:  for  uose  of  a  more  mathematical  character,  the 
reader  may  consult  Lalande,  BibL  Astron.,  and  Mr.  Auys 
Report  Brit.  Ats^  vol.  i ;  Sir  J.  Heracbel's  AMtronomy,  in 
the  Cabinet  Gyelomadia ;  Arago,  de«  Combtet  en  giMral, 
troisidme  Edition,  Paris,  1634;  Pont£ooulant,  Notice  aw 
la  Comite  de  HaUey,  Paris,  1835 ;  Compamtm  to  the  Air 
manaefor  1833  and  1835;  Liai  tf  Cemete,  by  Mr.  Huas^, 
PhitosMh.  Mag.t  vol.  ii. 

COMET  OF  BIELA.  In  1805  Gauss  found  that  one  of  the 
comets  of  th^  year  a|>peaTed  to  have  a  shwt  period  of  about 
1731  days.  No  prediction  was  attempCed,  nor,  as  it  tuijied 
out,  could  have  been  mode  suooessfiilw.  In  1 826,  Frtiruary 
87-fiS,  M.  Kela,  u  officer  residing  then  at  Prague,  found 
a  comet  triiidi,  it  seems,  *  he  had  partly  exposed,  {Btp. 
Brit.  Am%.  t.  i  p.  163) ;  but  whethsar  on  aeeount  of  Gausrs 
detonninatun,  we  are  not  informed.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  this  was  a  repetition  of  the  oomet  of  1805, 
and  timt  it  had  a  pw^  <tf  about  six  years  and  three  qua^ 
ters,  or  about  MOO  dairi.  Iti  bMwh  "ww  ^edietad  for 


and  it  appeared  that  the  orbit  crossed  that  of  the  earth 
about  a  month  before  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  the  point 
of  intersection.  This  annunciation  excted  much  cimosity, 
and  in  many  quarters  considerable  excitement,  if  not  posi- 
tive alarm.  We  need  hardly  add  that  such  a  foeling  was 
only  created  among  those  whose  means  of  information  were 
small:  for  in  truth,  the  comet  in  1836  was  always  more 
than  flfly  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  whereas  in  1805 
it  had  been  within  five  millions.  To  this  apparition  of 
Biela's  comet,  we  owe  a  very  general  desire  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  among  the  fruits  of  this  is  the 
excellent  treatise  of  M.  Arago,  aUuded  to  in  the  preceding 
article. 

The  comet  appeared  in  September,  1832,  according  to 

Srediction,  and  m  the  part  of  the  heavens  assigned  to  it. 
ir  J.  Horschel  describes  it  as  a  nebula  of  2|'  or  3'  in  diar 
meter,  of  the  order  of  W.  Herschel's  'first  class/  It  had 
neither  tail  nor  decided  nucleus,  but  only  a  slight  increase 
of  density  towards  the  centre.  Very  sm^  stacs  were  seen 
through-it.  [Comet.] 

This  body  is  now  a  recognized  body  of  the  solar  system, 
its  next  appearance  being  in  1839.  The  following,  being 
the  elements  of  the  orbit  for  1832,  is  given  in  Schumachers 
AstrorumUsche  Nachrichten,  No.  103.  To  each  element  is 
annexed  the  effect  which  could  be  produced  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  error  in  the  major  semiaxis  of  the  ellipse, 
amounting  to  An  -~  lOOo.  The  perihelion  passage  is  mean 
time  at  Paris. 

Perihelion  passage  1832  Nov.  26^  123066- '0009567  Aa 
Inclination  .  .  .  13*lS'86"'33-4-l"-546  Aa 
Long.  Asc.  Node      .       .  248  19  II  -U-(-6''-749  na 

'^n'ol'o'Slh;''S'^}  »••-*'•".  A. 

Semi-moior axis  ,  .  3'53683  -{-  '001  &a 
COMET  OF  ENCKE.  [Enckx's  Comkt.] 
COMET  OF  HALLEY.  [Hali-ey's  Combt.] 
COMINES,  PHILIPPE  DE.  Lord  of  Argenton,  was 
bom  at  the  chateau  of  Coraines,  near  Menin  m  Flanders, 
about  1445.  His  father  was  in  the  service  of  Philjp  the 
Qood,  Duke  of  Bui^rmdy,  who  was  also  sovereign  of  rlan< 
ders,  and  Philip  himself  was  early  introduced  into  the  court 
of  Charles  le  T6m£raire,  Philip's  son,  whose  councillor  and 
fovourite  he  became  for  a  time.  When  Charles  made  Louis 
XI.  prisoner  at  P^ronne  in  1468,  Comines  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  calm  his  master's  violent  temper;  ha  acted 
the  part  of  a  conciliator  between  the  two  princes,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  a  treaty  of  peace  betweeh  them. 
This  timely  service  was  not  forgotten  by  Louis.  In  1472 
Comines  ail  at  once  left  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  passed  into  that  of  Louis  XI.,  who  received  him 
most  graciously,  and  made  him  his  chamberlain  and  senes- 
chal of  Poitou.  The  reasons  for  this  step  on  the  port  of 
Comines  have  remained  a  secret ;  probably  he  was  tired  of 
(I^arles's  violent  temper,  and  foresaw  his  impending  ruin. 
Comines  married  Heldne,  of  the  fomily  of  tne  Counts  of 
Monsoreou  in  Anjou,  who  brought  him  as  her  marriage 
portion  the  fie&  of  Argenton,  Coppoux,  Brisson,  and  others. 
Comines  was  employed  by  Louis  XL  in  several  diido 
matio  mimions  to  Savoy  and  other  places.  After  the 
death  at  Louis,  Comines  having  joined  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards  Louis  XII.),  who  aspired  to 
he  r^nt  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII.,  was  arreited 
in  1466  ona<ma^  of  treason,  and  shut  up  for  several 
months  in  an  iron  cage  at  Loches,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Pars.  He  was  at  last  tried  and  condemned  to 
banishment,  and  his  property  was  confiscated,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  not  executed,  and  the  fome  of  his  abilities  in- 
duced Charles  VIIL  to  emjdoy  him  in  several  important 
negotiations.  He  acoompanied  Charles  in  his  Italian  cam 
mign,  of  which  he  gives  a  good  account  in  his  memoirs. 
Previous  to  the  return  of  the  king  through  North  It^,  m 
^e  midst  of  the  hostile  armies  of  the  Ituian  princes,  Oomi- 
ues  was  sent  to  Venice  to  wideaTourtodetachwat  state  Itom 
the  league,  but  he  did  not  suooeed.  The  battle  of  Fomorok 
July,  1495  aeeoxed  the  retreat  of  the  French  across  the 
Alps  After  his  return  finmi  Ital^,  Comines  retired  to  his 
esO^BB,  where  he  hegaa  to  write  his  memoirs.  When  Louis 
X£L  swoBeedod  to  we  wwn  in  1498,  Comines  repaired  to 
CO  tot  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  sovereign,  for  whom  he  had 
at  one  time  suffwed  severe  imprisonment  and  risked  his 
liftkbatXtfttiidoei  not  Mei^,|^,^if^it|i^^i^t^y 
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marki  of  fiiwur.  ComineB  raturned  into  the  country,  and 
he  died  U  Amntoa  in  Fbitou,  Oetobw,  1509,  at  the  »ge  of 
nx^-llnir.  His  body  wm  tnuufbned  to  Paiii,  ind  buried 
in  tne  Church  dei  Cnands  AugustiiMt  vbero  Comines  had 
built  himself  a  chapel.  His  monument  has  been  trans- 
CsRed  to  the  Muaie  des  Uonumens  Fran^ais.  He  left  one 
daughter*  who  married  a  Count  of  Fenthwrre. 

The  memoirs  of  GomiQes  contain  the  history  of  his  own 
times,  from  the  year  1464  to  the  death  of  Charles  Vlll.  in 
1498.  He'  gives  a  fluthAil  picture  of  that  singular  cha- 
racter Louis  XI.,  vhom  he  greatly  extols  for  hu  political 
art  He  is  also  a  great  admirer  in  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  cool  and  sagavious  observer,  and  seems 
to  have  fully  understood  the  crooked  policy  of  those  times. 
Tbe  great  value  <ii  Comines'  Hemotrs  consists  in  his 
frankness  and  si&cerity.  He  is  a  matter-of-fect  histo- 
rian ;  lilte  his  contemporaiy  Maehiavalli,  he  paints  men 
and  polities  such  as  m  found  them  to  bc^  with  all  their 
selfluiness,  craft,  and  evil  doings,  which  he  relates  with 
great  impoturbability.  Those  historians  are  the  mir- 
ror of  their  age,  and  what  that  age  was  may  be  con- 
ceived b^  reflecting  that  Louis  XL,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
the  Borgias,  Ludovico  il  Moro,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  were  the  contemporaries  of  Comines.  The  Memoirs 
of  Comines  have  been  often  reprinteo,  and  translated  into 
various  languages.  The  edition  by  Godefroy  and  Lenglet 
du  Fresnoy,  London,  1747,  coDsists  of  4  vols.,  4to,  of  wMcb 
hoverer  the  first  volume  only  is  occupied  by  the  Memoirs, 
the  other  three  being  filled  with  numerous  historical  docu- 
ments and  additions. 

COHtTIA.  Comitium  originally  signified  a  |daoe  of 
maetin^  as  the  name  imports.  Plutarefa  (Rom.  xix,)  says 
that  the  plain  where  the  Romans  met  the  Sabines,  m 
order  to  anea  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty*  was  called  '  comi- 
tium.* Hie  plural  '  eomitia*  denotes  general  assemblies 
of  the  Roman  people,  convened  by  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  some  magistrate,  in  order  to  enact  or  repeal  any- 
thing by  their  sui^ages.  The  eomitia  were  also  nanwd 
*  calata,  from  calare,  to  call  or  convene. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Roman  eomitia. 

1.  Curiata,  so  called  because  the  people  met  and  voted 
-m  cuiiaa.  Romulus,  it  is  said,  divided  the  whole  Roman 
people  into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curitt, 
which  were  subdivided  into  decuris.  The  word  curis  is  de- 
rived firom  ourare,  to  take  care  of  or  superintond  eivil  and 
religious  allkirs.  Each  ouria  fonued  a  separate  commnnity 
for  the  eelebn^on  of  sacred  rites,  for  which  purpose  a 
particular  priest,  called  curio,  was  attaehed  to  each  eoria, 
and  a  decurio  to  each  decuria.  But  all  tiie  curis  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  curio  maximus.  A  sepa- 
rate place,  which  was  also  called  curia,  was  assigned  to  each 
curia  for  performing  their  sacred  rites.  Die  members  of  a 
curia  were  called  curiales. 

There  is  some  obscurity  and  doubt  about  the  antient  con- 
stitution of  the  ouria  and  eomitia  curiata.  Howevor,  it 
seems  certain,  that  the  curie  had  the  superintendence  of 
sacred  matters,  that  all  the  public  power  was  united  and 
centralized  in  the  eomitia  curiata,  and  that  the  ^trioian 
order  must  have  possessed  a  great  preponderance  in  tlum. 
(Bee  Niebuhr's  Soma,  vol.  U  on  the  Curies.)  In  these 
eomitia  laws  ware  made  or  repealed,  capital  crimes  judged, , 
and  the  king  as  well  as  the  other  chief  magistrates  of  the 
state  elected.  The  plaoe  of  meetii^  (comitium)  was  in  the 
fwnm,  and  in  Its  narthem  oomer  were  the  rostra.  IWe 
was  no  fixed  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  euriaB»  but  they 
met  as  business  required. 

8ervius  Tullius  having  instituted  the  eomitia  centuriata, 
and  the  plebeiann  becoming  powerflil  throiuh  the  eomitia 
tribute,  the  eomitia  euriato  gradually  lost  dmost  all  poli- 
tical power.  However  they  still  passed  enactments  un^ 
the  title  of  l^es  curiats,  irtiidi.  nefore  the  institution  of 
the  eomitia  centuriata,  denoted  every  law  made  by  the 
eomitia  eoriata;  but  afterwards  that  term  was  limited  to 
express  a  few  political  rights,  still  reserved  to  the  latter 
eomitia,  partieulaxly  that  of  granting  military  power  (Mt- 
1Hrj«M>)  to  those  masistrates  who  were  eleeted  in  the 
eomitia  centuriata,  which  oonld  tuly  oonfer  civil  power 
(^Mfsitar).  Finally,  the  yurnm  <3S  ths  eomitia  ouriate  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  bnnality,  and  tqvesented,  in  Cioero's 
time,  by  thirty  lietors.  Still  these  eomitia  retained  the 
privilege  of  adn^atii^  a  species  of  adoption.  Though  their 
politieal  power  was  hwt,  the  eurim  retained  th«r  religious 
fanetioos  till  As  hvt  times  of  the  repnblicb  and  always 


elected  the  curio  maximus  and  the  flamens.  Their  aiunbes 
was  never  au^imented,  as  was  tlM  case  with  the  tribes. 
'  2.  Ctntunaia.  Bwrius  TnlUus,  according  to  tradition, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  patricians,  and  tu 
elevate  the  plebeians  without  giving  them  any  powM-,  made 
a  new  division  of  the  Roman  people  into  six  cusses,  which 
were  subdivided  into  centuries.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute about  this  division  and  the  number  of  the  centuries ; 
and  the  controversy  scarcely  admits  of  decision,  as  the 
antient  writers  (Livius,  i.  43,  Dionys.  Halieam.,  Antiq. 
Rom.,  i.  19-22,  and  Cicero^  de  RepuMiea,  il  22)  are  of  dif- 
ferent opinions.  But  the  nature  of  the  institution  is  not 
BO  doubtflil.  According  to  Uie  moreiHrobab|e  opinion,  the 
6  claues  contained  193  centuries.  The  first  class  oonsistod 
of  18  centuries  of  knights  and  80  centuries  of  those  iditU- 
simi)  whoao  fortune  amounted  to  at  least  100,000  asses; 
the  second  class  (ditierea)  contained  32  centuries,  and  eon- 
aistedof  those  who  possessed  at  least  75,000  asses;  ttiethud 
idivitM)  80  emtunes,  and  consisted  of  those  who  luul  a 

Sroperty  of  50,000  asses  at  least;  the  fourth  class  (m«- 
iocret)  22  centuries,  of  those  who  possessed  25,000  asses 
at  least ;  the  fifth  class  imodiei)  30  centuries,  of  those  who 
possessed  13,500  asses;  the  sixth  class  contained  but  one 
oentury  of  eapite  eensi,  i.e.  persons  counted  by  head  and 
not  by  estates :  they  were  also  called  proletarii,  or  snarii. 

According  to  this  division  the  Roman  people  met  in  the 
eomitia  centuriata,  in  ord«  to  vote  in  centuries  on  public 
matters;  that  is,  a  decree  of  the  assembly  was  made  by 
counting  the  votes  of  the  centuries.  As  the  first  class 
alone  contained  more  oenturies  than  all  the  other  classes 
together,  it  inay  be  said  that,  as  Romulus  had  created  an 
unstooaey  of  birth  byhis  divisimiof  enriB,  so  SerriusTnl- 
livs  created  an  aristoenunr  of  fortune  by  his  new  division. 
In  order  to  prevent  that  disadvantage,  wtum  the  plebeians 
had  obtained  more  pomr,  the  century,  which  was  to  give 
ita  sufihigee  first,  was  appointed  by  lot.  The  century  upon 
whidi  the  lot  fell  was  called  prsBKurativa.  The  oth^  cen- 
turies voted  sooording  to  the  order  of  their  classes,  and  were 
called  jure  vocatae.  The  decision  by  lot  being  regarded 
as  a  divine  uuen,  the  centuris  jure  vocatn  commonly  fol- 
lowed the  vote  of  the  oenturia  pmrc^ativa ;  and  thus  the 
power  of  the  fint  class  was  balanced  m  some  measure.  A 
contest  however  sometimes  arose  whether  a  matter  was  to 
be  decided  in  the  eomitia  centuriata  or  tributa. 

Bvery  Roman  citizen  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
eMtmlimojure)  had  the  right  (tf  giving  hissuffln^in  the 
centuries.  The  magistrates  who  were  eompetent  to  call 
these  eomitia  were  me  consul,  the  pmtor  in  the  absence  of 
tne  consul,  and  the  dictator.  The  magistrate  who  presided 
sat  on  the  sella  curulis.  On  bolyuys  (/eria)  eomitia 
were  not  lawful ;  the  days  on  wh^  they  could  be  held 
were  caDed  dies  canitiales.  The  plaee  of  meeting  was  the 
Campus  Hartius.  Before  the  business  hemtt  the  auspices 
were  taken,  and  if  they  were  not  fovourable  the  meeting 
was  deferred  to  another  day ;  but  if  no  obstacle  appesreC 
the  business  was  opened  by  reading  either  the  names  of 
the  candidates,  or  the  proposition  of  a  law  (rogatio).  Ori- 
ginally they  gave  their  suffrages  aloud  (vivA  voce),  but 
aftenrards  by  tablets,  or  ballot ;  which  mode  of  voting  was 
established  by  the  leges  tabellarim,  in  order  to  secure  the 
fkeedom  of  eloetion.  ■  It  was  not  till  after  a  long  contest, 
eommenoed  tha  tribune  Gabinius,  ikc.  140,  that  the 
plebeians  obtaued  the  pzoteotion  of  tlw  ballot 
As  the  eomitia  ouiiata  equally  possessed  the  scnweign 
er,  sow  after  the  time  of  Mrvins  TulUui^  it  oame  into  wS 
ds  of  the  oomitia  centuriata. 
In  the  iirst  place  all  legislation  belonged  to  these  eomitia. 
and  the  enaotmenta  made  by  them  only  were  called  leges 
(laws),  being  oblatory  upon  bII  the  Romans.  A  lex  dif- 
fored  both  from  a  decree  of  the  senate  («enatot-con- 
tulium\  and  from  an  enactment  of  the  oomitia  tributa 
(pMnacUum),  which  onlv  bound  the  respective  estates  of 
the  patricians  and  the  plebs.  If  a'law  was  to  be  pn^posed 
to  the  eomitia  centuriata,  it  was  te  be  promulgated  (pro- 
amtoateX  that  it^  notice  vi  it  was  to  be  given  on  three 
manet-days  beAMe  the  day  of  aasembly.  The  iwopoaed 
law  being  aocepted  by  the  people,  whidi  they  enressed 
by  the  term  'perferr^' was,  aA«r  being  confirmed  by  oath 
of  the  pelade,  engraved  on  a  pobUe  tablet  and  dt^uaited  in 
the  anrium. 

Heneefonrard  all  magistrate^  both  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, were  eleotad  at  these  oomitia.  as  ouoauls,  {»Btors» 
oanim,  decemvirs.  a^|^||^^f^9^]Un^)i^i(pMie  who 
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sought  for  office  appeared  ia  a  white  toga  (toga  Candida, 
and  faenoo  the;  were  called  caruUdaii)  before  the  people  on 
three  previous  market-days.  The  candidate  vho  was  elected 
was  irodaimed  by  the  pr»co,  or  crier ;  and  if  this  formality 
was  not  observed  the  dection  was  nulL  Until  ikxa  maj^ 
Irate  elected  enteed  npm  his  (rfDce  he  was  called '  des^ 
natus.'  • 

The  comitia  centuriata  were  also  the  court  of  the  people 
{Judieium  poptUi),  for  judging  public  crimes  (eriminapub- 
Ucay  of  a  grave  kiiuL  which  were  immediately  directed 
against  the  state  or  people ;  as  for  example,  attempts  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  attempts  of  mdividuali  to  seize 
on  the  sovereign  power,  insult  to  or  the  murder  of  a  tribime. 
Such  a  crime,  wluch  was  called  cnmen  perduellionis,  was 
different  from  the  crimen  mqestatis.  (Heinece^  Antiq., 
iv.  18,  46  and  47.) 

3.  The  Comitia  tribtUaviae  the  comitia  wherein  the  Roman 
people  met  and  voted  according  to  tribes.  The  plebeians 
having  acquired  considerable  power  in  the  state,  these  co- 
mitia wece  established,  b.c.  491.  Neither  birth  nor  fortune 
gavB  advantage  in  these  comitia,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
oiher  comitia.  Every  Roman  citizen  who  was  classed  or 
registered  in  a  tribe  was  permitted  to  vote  in  these  comitia. 
The  plaoe  of  meting  was  not  fixed,  but  the  ordinary  meet- 
ing-place was  the  Campus  Maitius  piometimes  also  tlie  forum 
or  capitol,  or  Circus  Flamininus.  The  same  minute  formali- 
ties with  respect  to  the  aumiioes  were  not  necessary  as  at 
the  comitia  centuriata.  The  assemblies  were  called  by  a 
tribune,  who  also  presided,  if  tribunes  or  ndiles  were  to  be 
elected ;  but  at  elections  of  other  magistrates,  or  if  laws 
were  to  be  made,  consuls  and  pretors  aSso  miffht  preside. 

Soon  after  these  comitia  were  established,  all  inferior 
magistrates,  radinary  and  extraordinary,  were  elected  in 
thcHB,  u  tribunes,  adOAS,  qusstors,  iHoconsnlsi  and  pro- 
prsDtors ;  the  election  of  the  pontifex  maximni*  4nd  of  vari- 
ous othor  rdi^us  fimctionanes,  was  made  in  these  comitia. 
They  also  sat  in  judgment  in  certain  inferior  cases ;  but  for 
capital  punishmeuta  the  comitia  centuriata  mly  had  com- 

EBtunt  autfaori^,  and  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  as  the  story 
OS  come  down  to  us,  must  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly  and 
an  illegal  act. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  enactments  made  by 
the  comitia  tributa  were  called  plebiscita,  and  at  first  bound 
only  the  plebeians.  But  as  the  power  of  the  plebeians  be- 
came enlarged  by  degrees,  the  plebiscita,  after  many  con- 
tests between  the  plebeians  and  paUicians,were  made  equal 
in  effect  to  the  leges,  by  the  lex  Horteusia,  B.c.  288. 
(Gains,  t  1.)  From  this  time  these  comitia  possessed  the 
complete  l^islative  power,  thoroi^hly  independent  of  the 
senate.  ADoradin^y  enactments  for  ipaking  war  or  peace, 
or  Erantiag  a  triumph,  wen  fk«quently  pagsed  against  the 
will  of  the  senate. 

In  the  lat»  times  of  the  republic,  the  management  of  the 
oomitia  became  an  important  object  both  for  ambitious  aa- 
pitants  to  power,  and  for  those  who  professed  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  people.  Csssar,  aner  being  made  per|>e- 
tual  dictator,  virtually  concluded  their  authority  by  him- 
self appointing  consuls,  and  namine  ludf  of  the  other 
magistrates.  Finally,  the  elections  ot  the  comitia  became 
a  mere  formality. 

(Sigonius  de  AnHq.  Jw.  Civ,  Rem.  i  17. ;  Nic  Gruchii, 
lib.  iii.  de  Comit.  Rom^  m  7%tt.  Ant^.  Monut  ed.  Grwius, 
t.  Lp.  531,  se^.) 

OOMUA,  m  music  (affifia),  is  the  difference  between 
two  sounds  whosa  ratio  isSl :  80 ;  or,  the  di&rence  between 
the  msgor  tone^  CD(|}aiid  the  minor  ton^Di  (jV).  Prac- 
tically considered,  the  comma  is  the  ninth  put  of  a  major 
tone.  Ptolemy  Uiought  so  small  an  interval  inappreciable : 
Salinas  asswts  the  contrary.  Maxwell  (Eaaatf  on  Tune) 
agrees  with  the  latter,  and  gives  the  following  rule  for 
tuning  the  comma.  Obtain  o,  stopped  as  the  octave  to  the 
open  fourth  string  (on  the  vioUa),  and  the  difference  be- 
tween that  note  and  the-  same  taken  as  the  greater  sixth 
below  the  first  open  string,  must  be  a  comma.  We  refer 
tlu»e  who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  this  matter  to  Smith's 
Hamoniet.  But  Vbe  clttirest  end  ftiUest  information  on 
the  subject  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  TMorit  Aeouttieo- 
Mwiaue  oiH.  Suremain-Missery. 

COMBfAGB'NS.  a  smaQ  district  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Buphratos,  between  the  river  uid  the  range  of  Taurus ; 
it  is  indu^  by  Strabo  (Casaub.  749}  in  the  general  term 
Syria.  The  chief  town  was  Samosota,  a  fortified  place, 
wnioh  contained  a  royal  residence ;  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
Liieian.  Tb»  Zm^ma,  «  one  of  the  great  passes  the 


Euphrates,  was  in  Commagene;  and  on  the  opposite  bank, 
in  Mesopotamia,  was  the  town  of  Seleuceia.  in  which  Cleo- 
patra, who  had  the  name  of  Selene  or  Moon,  was  besieged 
OT^Tigranes,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  put  to  death. 
When  Pompey  the  Great  conquered  Syria,  he  left  the  little 
principalis  of  Commagene  to  Antioomu  XIII.*  tiie  son  of 
AntiochuB  Eusebes,  who  died  bx.  58.  Antioefaus  XIV., 
probably  his  son,  was  king  of  Commagene  B.C.  36,  at  tiu 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Ventidius,  the ^;ate  of  M.  Antony 
against  the  Parthiana  under  Paconis. 

GOIOIANDERY,  a  species  of  benefice  attached  to 
certain  foreign  military  Orders,  usually  conferred  on  knights 
who  had  done  them  some  especial  service.  According  to 
Furetidre,  these  Commanderies  were  of  different  kinds  and 
degrees,  as  the  statutes  of  the  different  orders  directed. 
The  name  of  Commandery  in  the  onler  of  St.  Louis  was 
given  to  the  pension  which  the  king  of  France  fbrmerly  as- 
signed to  twenty-four  commanders  of  that  order,  of  whom 
eight  received  4000,  and  sixteen  3000  livres  each.  The 
Order  of  Malta  had  commanderies  of  justice,  which  a 
knight  obtained  fh>m  long  standing;  and  otiieraof  fevour. 
of  which  the  grand  master  had  the  power  of  disposal. 

In  England,  Commanderies  were  the  same  amongst  the 
Knights  Hospitalors  as  preceptories  had  been  among  the 
Knights  Templars,  viz.,  societies  of  those  knights  idaoed 
upon  tome  of  their  estates  in  the  country  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  commander,  who  were  allowed  proper  main- 
tenance out  of  the  revenues  under  their  care,  and  accounted 
for  the  remainder  to  the  grand  prior  at  London.  At  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  in  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII., 
th«e  were  more  than  fifty  of  these  commanderies  ui  Eng- 
land, subordinate  to  the  great  priory  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. A  few  of  these  held  jvoduotive  estates,  and  had 
even  the  i^pearanoe  <tf  bmng  separate  corporations,  so 
much  so  as  to  have  a  oommim  seal;  hut  fbe  greatw  part 
were  tittle  more  than  fenns  or  grangea.  The  Tempuin*  , 
term  of  preceptory  was  as  flrequently  used  to  designate 
these  establishments  as  the  term  commandeir.  (Fureti£re, 
Dietionnaire  Umversel;  Tanner,  NoHHa  Monattica,  edit 
1787,  pref.  p.  xvii. ;  Dugdale's  MonatHeoH  Anglieamm,  kst 
edit.  vol.  TL,  pp.  786,  800.) 

COMMANDINB,  FREDERIC,  bom  in  1509,  at  Ur- 
bino,  of  a  good  femily,  was  at  first  in  the  service  of 
Clement  VII.,  after  whose  death  he  studied  medicine  a^ 
Padua.  Unsatisfied  with  the  state  of  this  science,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  mathematics,  and  finally  settled  at  Verona 
as  the  instructor  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  and  his  son.  He 
died  thure  in  September,  1675. 

This  is  all  that  U  generally  stated  as  known  of  Connnan 
dine  (though  there  is  a  life  of  him  by  Baldi,  irbiA  we  have 
nover  seen),  except  the  evidence  midt  his  writings  affbrd 
that  he  ia  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  oommentators 
on  the  mathematics  of  the  Greeks,  whether  as  respects  the 
care  which  he  took  to  select  and  print  valuable  remains, 
(several  of  which  would  probably  have  been  lost  but  for 
him)  or  the  knowledge  which  he  msplayed  in  the  treatment 
of  difficult  and  corrupt  texts,  ^le  list  of  works  which  we 
have  ooUected  is  as  follows.  The  dates  stand  at  flie  begin* 
ning,  and  separate  the  titles. 

1558,  Venice:  the  Psammites  and  Statical  Treatise  ot 
Archimedes,  in  Latin,  with  notes  (from  a  bad  text).  1558, 
Venice :  Ptolemy's  Planisphere,  with  commentary,  ir. 
Latin :  in  the  same  book  is  Jordanus.  also  with  a  commen- 
tary. 1562,  Rome :  the  Analemma  of  Ptdenn,  with  com- 
mentary. Hie  orinnal  is  lost,  but  a  mutilatea  Latin  ver  • 
sion  was  found  by  Commandine.  With  this  came  Us  own 
work  on  Horology,  printed  at  Venice.  1565,  Bologna;  anc 
Pesaro,  1572:  Archimedes  on  Floating  Bodies,  with  com- 
mentary, Latin.  1566,  Bol<«na(and  several  other  editions>. 
Latin  version  of  the  four  books  (then  known)  of  Apollo- 
nius,  with  the  lemmas  of  Pappus,  the  commentary  of  Eu- 
tociuB,  and  the  book  of  Slerenua  on  the  Section  of  Cones 
and  Cylinders.  1570,  Pesaro:  the  book  of  Mohammed  of 
Bagdad,  on  the  division  of  surfeces,  which  John  Dee,  whs 
found  it  attributed  to  Euclid,  and  gave  to  Comman 
dine.  A  translation  into  English,  with  Ommandine'? 
preface,  is  appended  to  the  second  edition  of  Dee's  Euclid. 
1660.  1572,  Pesaro:  Euclid  in  Latin,  fifteen  books  with 
scholia,  in  folio.  An  Italian  version  of  the  books  most 
commonly  read,  under  Commandine't  inspection,  appeareu 
at  XJrbino  in  1575.  1572,  Pesaro:  Latin  edition  of  Arts 
tarchus,  with  notes.  [ARiSTAKCHtia.]  157^  Urbino  ■  and 
Amsterdam,  1680:  tho  Pnfwgnyge  i^Mfa^^^B  y»tin 
vernon  and  notaa.    1588,  Moo;  again  in  16w;  and 
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Venice,  1589;  lastly,  at  Bologna,  1660,  edited  by  Mano- 
lessius:  the  mathematical  coUections  of  Pappus,  books 
3-8  inclusive,  being  all  which  remain,  folio.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that  the  edition  of  Pappus  appeared  in 
which  is  uot  correct,  as  Commandine  died  before  the  pub- 
lication, which  was  superintended  by  his  son-in-law,  Valerio 
Spaccioli,  as  explained  in  the  preface. 

COMMELIN,  JEROME,  bom  at  Douai.  in  France,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  embraced  the  reformed  religion  and 
retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  carried  on  the  biisiness  of  a 
printer.  His  abilities  both  as  a  printer  and  a  scholar, 
which,  in  that  age,  were  often  united  in  the  same  person, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Frederic,  Gkctor  Palatine^  who  in- 
vited Commelin  to  Heidelberg,  and  made  him  his  librarian. 

At  Heidelberg  he  published  editions  of  several  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  which  were  valued  for  Uieir  correctness ; 
among  others  of  Eunapiug,  the  text  of  which  he  corrected 
by  the  MSS.  in  the  Palatine  library  of  HeUodorus,  Apol- 
ludorus,  &c.,  to  which  he  added  critical  notes.  He  also 
published  a  handsome  edition  of  'Renim  Britannicarum 
Scriptores  Vetustiores  ac  Prsecipui,'  fol.,  under  the  flctitioua 
date  of  Lyon,  15S7,  dedicated  to  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine. 
This  collection  consists  of  GrcofTrey  of  Monmouth,  Pon- 
tius VirunniuB,  Gildas,  Bede,  Gulielmus  Neobrigensis, 
Froissart,  and  Buchanan's  *De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos.' 
Commelin  died  in  1598.  He  has  been  praised  for  his  ac- 
curacy and  learning  by  Scaliger,  C^saubon,  and  De  Thou. 
Another  of  the  aame  name,  and  prdiably  of  the  same  family, 
was  a  printer  at  Leyden  in  the  eeventeenth  century,  and 
published  a  valuable  edition  of  VirjHI,  with  Servius'  Com- 
mentaries and  numerous  notes,  4to.,  Leyden,  1646. 

COMMELINA'CEiK,  a  very  small  order  of  tnpeta- 
.oideous  endogens,  consisting  of  plants  with  sheathing 
leaves,  white  or  most  frequently  blue  flowers  enclosed  in  a 
green  spathe,  and  a  single  three-celled  ovary  terminated 
by  a  single  style.  They  are  moreover  remarkable  for  their 
pulley-shaped  (or  trochlear)  embryo  lying  in  a  particular 
cavity  of  the  albumen.  None  of  the  species  are  European, 
nor  of  any  known  use.  Many  of  them  are  common  Indian 
weeds ;  others  are  handsome  American  herbaceous  plants. 
The  common  S^derwort  is  a  good  type  of  the  order. 
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CX}MMELINUS.  ISAAC,  born  at  Amsterdam,  U98, 
wrote  serend  historical  works  in  the  Dutch  languigv^ 


among  otL  ers, '  Hollandach  Placaat  Boefc,  or  Gollectum  •£ 

the  Acts  of  the  Grovemment  of  Holland,'  2  vols.  foU  Am 
sterdam,  1644;  also  a'Historyof  the  Dutch  Kastlndia  Com- 
pany,' 4to.,  1646  ;  the'Lives  of  the  StadtboudftrsWilham  I 
and  Maurice  of  Nassau,'  fol.,  1651 ;  and  the  'Life  of  Fre- 
deric Henry  of  Nassau,'  which  was  trandateU  into  French; 
*  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  Actes  M^morables  de  Fr^eric 
Henri  de  Nassau,  Prince  d'Orange,*  fol.,  Amsterdam.  1 656 ; 
which  is  an  interesting  historical  work.  He  also  collected 
the  materials  for  a  description  of  Amsterdam,  which  was 
published  by  his  son,  Caspar  Commelyn,  1694,  2  vols.  foL 
according  to  Biog.  Univ.  '  Beschrsrvin^  van  Amsteodam, 
tot  den  jaare  1691,'  foL,  1691,  vith  plates;  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1726.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  very  good  account  m  that  important  aty. 

Isaac  died  in  1676.  His  brother,  James  Commelyn,  col- 
lected many  eurious  and  scarce  historical  documents  con- 
cerning Holland,  and  wrote  in  French,  'L'Histoire  des 
Troubles,  Divisions,  et  deplorablea  Calamit^s  des  Guerres 
Civiles  survenues  dans  lea  1 7  Provinces  depuis  le  Com- 
mencement du  RSgne  de  Philippe  IL,  jusqu  i  la  Mort  de 
Guillaume,  Prince  d'Oranye,'  which  remains  unedited,  as 
well  as  his  '  Actes  et  Pnvil^ges  des  ViUes  de  Delft  et 
Leyden,  et  de  leurs  banlieues,'  3  vols.  fbl. 

John  Commelyn,  son  of  Isaac,  and  a  senator  of  Am- 
sto^m,  pubUshed,  in  1697,  a  work  in  folio,  with  very  fine 
plates,  of  the  new  plants  then  growing  in  the  Medical 
Garden  of  that  city.  Caspar,  tiie  nephew  of  John,  gave  to 
the  world  a  second  volume  in  1 702,  after  which  'he  became 
the  author  of  two  volumes  in  quarto  upon  simmr  subjects. 
At  that  time  the  Dutch  held  in  their  hands  the  eommerce 
of  the  east,  and  the  Commelyns  were  among  the  first  who 
made  known  in  Europe  the  curious  plants  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

COMMENDAM.  from  *commenda,*  a  term  of  the  canon 
law,  which,  according  to  its  original  signification,  was  ap- 
pliol  where  the  custody  of  a  void  ecclesiastical  benefice 
was,  during  the  avoidance,  committed  by  the  bishop  or 
other  superior  to  a  person  who  was  to  discharge  the  spiri- 
tual duties  iLttached  to  the  benefice  without  meddling  with 
the  profits.  The  person  to  whose  charge  these  duties  were 
committed  was  said  to  hold  the  benefice  in  commendatn. 
In  process  of  time,  this  practice  of  honorary  custody  dege- 
nerated into  an  actual  perception  of  the  profits,  and  the 
device  of  holding  livinra  in  commendam  was  found  by  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages  a  usefhl  method  of  evading 
the  provisions  of  the  canon  law  against  pluralities.  [Bene- 
fice.] By  the  law  of  England,  no  benefice  can  he  held  in 
ecmrnendam  without  a  licence  from  the  crown.  The  instance 
in  which  this  prerogative  has  been  most  firequently  exer- 
cised  is  where  the  parson  of  a  parish  has  been  made  bishop 
of  a  see,  the  revenues  of  which  were  insufficient  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  station.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the 
avoidance  of  a  benefice  by  promotion  to  a  bishopric  is  to 
^nt  a  Ucence  to  retain  it  in  commendam.  This  dispensa- 
tion is  commonly  called  a  commendatn  retinere.  (Bum's 
Eccles.  Law,  tit.  Commendam.)  It  must  be  obtained  be- 
fore consecration,  in  case  of  a  person  being  raised  to  the 
episcopal  dignity  fbr  the  first  time,  or  before  confirmation, 
in  case  of  a  tranalatbn  from  one  see  to  another.  The  effec* 
of  it,  when  so  obtained,  is  to  preserve  the  institution,  indue 
tion,  or  other  means  by  which  the  person  obtained  the 
benefice,  in  full  force,  notwithstanding  his  promotion.  But 
if  the  dispensation  is  not  obtained  till  after  consecration  or 
confirmation,  it  oomea  too  late.  There  is,  however,  another 
kind  of  dispensation,  called  a  (ximmendam  eapere,  which 
enables  a  bishop  to  take  a  benefice  after  consecration  or 
confirmation.  The  consent  of  the  patron  of  the  benefice  is 
essential  to  the  validity  of  a  commendam.  Such  consent, 
therefore,  must  be  obtained  in  due  form  before  a  conunffn- 
dam  eapere  will  be  granted,  except  where  the  bishop  who 
seeks  the  commendam,  or  the  king,  is  patron  of  the  bene- 
fice. In  the  former  case,  the  acceptance  the  benefice,  in 
the  latter  the  grant  of  the  commendam,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  patron's  consent. 

In  the  ordinary  case  where  a  cnmrnendam  retinere  is  re- 

auired  on  account  of  the  incumbent  being  made  a  bishop, 
le  king  is  himself  patron  of  the  benefice  for  that  time  by 
the  promotion,  and  tnerefore  no  other  consent  than  wha  is 
implied  by  the  grant  of  the  dispensation  is  necessary. 

Not  oiUy  dignities  and  benefices,  but  hcndsbips  of  col- 
leges and  hospitals,  may  be  granted  in  commendam.  Seve- 
ral instances  of  such  gnnte  are,  mentioned  beviDbBum. 
A  licence  to  hold  a^d^^'l^yelkfAUij^^  be  tern- 
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potanr  or  pecpetcal.  When  it  is  fraowwaiy.  the  precise 
time  IS  Unutad  in  the  dispenution.  Vfam  perpetnaU  the 
dbpensation  exprasaes  that  the  ineamhent  sImU  hold  it  so 
loD^  es  he  shall  liTe  and  continue  bishop  of  the  see  to  which 
he  IS  a^ut  to  be  promoted.  A  temporarr  dispensation  may 
be  renewed  or  prolonged.  If  a  bishop  who  holds  a  benefice 
in  coaimendam  is  translated  to  another  see,  and  so  a  new 
title  accrues  to  the  crown  hy  a  new  promotioa,  the  avoid- 
ance  of  the  benefice  may  be  prevented ;  but  it  must  be  by 
a  new  dispensation,  giving  nim  permission  to  hold  the 
benefice  in  sammendam  with  the  new  bishopric 

By  the  recent  statute  6  and  7  Wfll.  IV.,  c.  77,  sect  18,  it 
IS  enacted,  that '  no  ecclesiastical  dignity,  office  or  benefice, 
shall  be  held  tn  commendam  by  any  bishop,  unless  he  so 
held  the  same  at  the  time  of  passing  that  act ;  and  that 
every  commendam  in  fiiture  granted,  whether  to  retain  or 
to  receive,  uid  whether  temporary  or  perjwtual,  shall  ha 
absolutely  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

COMMBNSURABLIE.  Two  magnitudes  are  commen- 
surable which  have  a  common  measure.*  The  peculiar  part 
of  this  subject  belongs  to  [Incokhbhsurablbs,  Thbort 
jfI  and  PtioportionT,  which  see. 

COMME'RCaUM  EFISTOrLICUH  (commerce  of  let- 
ters), a  name  which  was  at  one  time  frequently  given  to 
published  collections  of  letters,  such  as  were  common  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth.  Thus  we  have  the  Commercium  Epistolicum 
of  Wallis  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  iforks 
(1693  and  1699),  that  of  Kepler  (though  Ms  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  title-pageX  published  m  1718,  and  that  of 
John  Bernoulli  and  Leibnitz,  published  in  1745. 

But  the  napie  by  itself  is  generally  understood  to  apply 
to  the  celeturated  collection  pubUahra  by  the  Royal  Socie^ 
in  1712,  in  vindication  of  their  decision  upon  toe  dispute 
between  Keill  and  Leibnitz  as  to  the  right  to  the  invoition 
of  the  Differential  Calculus,  or  Method  of  Fluxions.  We 
have  not  space  here  to  enter  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the 
quarrel  itself,  but  only  to  give  some  account  of  the  Com- 
mercium Epistolicum,  [referring  for  the  rest  to  Nbwion, 
Lribnitz,  Fluxions  (Method  of).] 

In  the  year  1708,  Newton  and  Leibnitz  being  then  both 
alive,  Keill,  an  astronomer,  now  better  known  by  his  con- 
cern in  this  matter  than  by  his  writings  or  discoveries,  in- 
serted in  the  Pliilosophical  Transactions  (No.  317)  an 
article  in  which  he  defended  Newton  against  the  editors  of 
the  Leipsic  Acts,  who  had  spoken  of  Newton's  Quadra- 
turaCurvarum  as  a  secondary  work  in_  comparison  of  the 
previous  writings  of  Leibnitz.  He  asserted  that  the  method 
of  fluxions  was  first  invented  by  Newton,  and  Uwt  Leibnitx, 
dtan^ng  the  name  and  notation,  had  inserted  it  in  the 
Leipuc  Acts:  bis  words  will  bear  the  construction  that 
he  conceived  Leibnitz  to  be  a  pl^iarist,  but  not  that  of  his 
being  an  independent  inventor.  Leibnitz,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  volume  (March,  1711),  complained  of  the  accusation 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Sloane  (then  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society) ;  reminded  him  that  on  a  similar  accusation  having 
been  made  a  few  years  before  by  M.  Fatio  de  Duillier,  the 
Society  and  Newton  himself  had  disapproved  of  it  \  pointed 
out  the  dishonourable  stiema  implied  by  Keill  (whom  he 
presumed  innocent  of  all  Sad  intention),  and  requested  the 
interference  of  the  Royal  Society  to  induce  him  to  disavow 
the  intention  of  imputing  fraud.  Keill  (in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Sloane,  May,  1711)  denied  that  he  meant  to  charge 
Leibnitz  with  having  known  the  science  of  Newton  by  name 
and  notation,  but  assorted  Uiat  Newton  had  explained  his 
F]t.xions  in  two  letters  to  Hn  Oldenburg  (then  secretary  of 
tt.e  Royal  Society),  whioh  were  transmitted  to  Leibnitz ;  and 
that  the  latter  either  did  draw,  or  at  least  could  have  drawn, 
the  principles  of  Differentials  from  thence.  On  this  sub- 
ject ne  wrote  a  long  detail  of  what  he  considered  the  proof 
of  his  assertion.  Leibnitz,  in  another  letter  (December, 
1711),  complains  that  the  charge  was  now  more  open  than 
before ;  that  he  and  his  friends  had  never  contested  the  in- 
dependent invention  of  Newton ;  and  that  he  appealed  to 
the  Royal  Society  and  to  Newton  himself.  The  Royal 
Society  accordingly  appointed  a  committee,  which  collected 
and  reported  upon  a  large  mass  of  documents,  consisting 
mostly  of  letters  from  and  to  Newton,  liCibnitz,  Oldenburg 
Wallis,  CoUins,  &c.  &c  Their  report  was  to  the  effect  that 
Leibnitz  was  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1673, 
flram  which  time  to  September,  1676  (when  he  visited  lon^ 
don  before  retuniins  toHanoverXbewaBinetmespimdence 
with  Cc^ins  and  Cwlenbun:  that  \riien  flnt  in  London,  he 
ma  in  possession  of  a  dubmitial  mafhodr  vlueh  was  no 


other  than  that  of  Houton:  and  that  he  never  mentioned 
aiqr  other  till  he  wrote  a  letter  of  June,  1677,  being  a  year 
after  a  copy  of  Newton*s  letter  to  Oldenburg,  of  December 
10,  1672,  nad  been  sent  to  Paris  to  be  communicated  to 
him,  and  four  years  after  Collins  b^n  to  oommunicate  the 
contents  of  that  letter.  Also  that  by  a  former  letter  of 
Newton,  of  June,  1676,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  in 
possession  of  his  Fluxions  five  years  before :  that  Leibnitz's 
method  is  in  f^t  the  same  as  that  of  Newton,  with  a  dif 
ference  of  name  and  notation :  finally,  that  Newton  being 
the  first  inventor,  Keill,  in  asserting  the  same,  had  been  no 
ways  injurious  to  Leibnitz.  This  report,  preceded  by  a 
large  mass  of  letters  or  extracts,  appeared  in  the  year  1712, 
and  again  with  a  Recensio,  &c.  prefixed,  and  notes  by 
Keill  and  oUiers  added,  in  1725.  It  Was  translated  into 
French,  and  was  also  published  in  a  journal  at  the  Hague. 
Leibnitz  only  protested  in  private  letters  against  the  in- 
justice of  toe  proceedhig:  ne  declared  that  he  would  not 
answer  a  reasonmg  so  weak:  and  it  appears  moreover  that 
he  had  on  his  mind  an  impressbn  that  the  acrimony  excited 
against  him  in  England  was  political.  He  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  heal^  of  the  queen  was 
declining,  and  many  of  the  men  of  science  were  Jacobites. 

With  regard  to  the  Commercium  Epistolicum,  and  the 
Report  attached,  it  is  obvious  that  the  final  conclusion  was 
not  to  the  point  The  question  was  not  whether  Newton 
was  the  firA  inventor,  but  whether  Leibnitz  had  stolen  the 
method.  The  committee  did  not  attempt  to  prove  that 
Leibnitz  had  received  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
be  sent  to  Hanover ;  nor  do  they  formally  venture  to  assert 
their  belief  that  Leibnitz  was  a  plagiarist :  but,  with  a  sub- 
terfuge wholly  unworthy  of  them,  tbey  conclude  that  be- 
cause Leibnitz  might  have  seenNewton*s  letter,  &c.,  which 
they  could  not  prove,  Keill  did  him  no  imustice  in  assert- 
ing the  priority  of  Newton's  invention— miidi  was  not  tJu 
matter  of  complaint  Moreover,  th^  published  much  fA 
their  evidence  in  the  form  of  extract,  and  their  omissions 
are  not  alwa^  justifiable.  It  does  not  appear  on  the  fbce 
of  the  report  itself  that  Leibnitz  knew  <n  the  appointment 
of  the  committee,  or  had  any  opportunity  of  stating  any 
objections  he  might  entertain  to  its  members,  or  of  Aimtsh- 
ing  any  documents  relating  to  the  question  under  consider- 
ation. There  runs  throughout  the  extracts  a  desire  of 
proving  Leibnitz  guilty  of  more  than  they  meant  positively 
to  affirm.  The  latter  acted  wisely  in  appealing  to  posteri^  \ 
for  though  party  feelmg  long  adopted  the  conclusions  of  the 
Report  in  England,  it  is  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  study  the  matter,  that  Leibnitz  really 
was  an  independent  inventor. 

The  put  which  Newton  himself  took  in  tho  matter  at 
the  time  is  not  veiy  well  known.  In  the  first  edition  of  the 
Principia  (1687),  he  stated  (book  ii,  Scolium  to  Lemma 
1 1)  that  ten  years  befi}re  (the  scoltum  must  probably  have 
been  written  in  1686  at  the  very  latest)  be  had  communi- 
cated tn  cipher  a  single  sentence  to  Leibnitz  as  a  key  to 
what  he  informed  him  was  a  method  of  drawing  tangents, 
&C.,  and  that  Leibnitz  not  only  wrote  in  reply,  that  he  had 
fallen  upon  a  similar  method,  but  actually  communicated 
it,  and  that  he  (Newton)  found  it  to  be  the  same  as  his 
own,  except  in  notation  and  symbols.  No  doubt  it  was 
upon  the  strength  of  this  scolium  that  Leibnitz  confidently 
appealed  to  Newton  himself:  and  we  might  have  imagined 
that  the  question  of  the  date  of  this  letter  would  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  inquiry.  But  we  cannot  find  it  al- 
luded to :  the  publication  m  the  Principia  is  mentioned 
in  its  proper  place,  without  a  word  as  to  tnis  sooUum :  nor 
can  we  find  any  allusion  to  it.  We  wish  we  could  end  here: 
but  we  are  compelled  to  add,  that  this  scolium  was  omitted 
by  Newton  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Principia  (1725), 
and  its  |>lace  supplied  by  another,  in  which  the  name  of 
Leibnitz  is  not  mentioned,  but  an  account  of  what  Newton 
had  written  to  (^lllns  in  1672  begins  and  ends  in  nearly 
the  same  words.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  between 
1687  and  1725  Newton  had  suffered  that  illness  which  per- 
haps impaired  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  certainly  altered 
his  disposition,  perhaps  even  his  memory:  fbr  in  a  letter 
preserved  by  Ilaphson,  Feb.  26,  1715-16,  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  letter  of  lribnitz  differing  in  several  particu- 
lars from  the  printed  scolium. 

The  Commercium  Epistolicum  will  be  found  complete 
in  Hmley*B  edition  of  Newton,  accompanied  by  additional 
letters  extnctedftom  Raphson's  *  Histoi^of  Eliuuon4'Xon- 
don.1715.  Theapp«idixo(aitMuctli9ldaiUifA^^^ 

COUUERCY.  [Ubdsk.  DiPAKmHT  or.]  ^ 
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COMMINATION  aHE  OFFICE  OF),  a  service  in 
the  Liturgjr  of  the  Church  of  Encland.  It  is  called  '  A 
Commination,  denunciation  of  God's  anger  and  judg- 
ments against  sinDers,'  tiom  the  Latin  word  commineUio,  a 
threatening  or  cursing.  The  Protestants  at  the  Reforma- 
tion introduced  the  reading  of  this  comminatory  service  as 
s  substitute  fbr  the  antient  and  still  iMntinued  Catholic 
eaemony  of  sprinkling  the  head,  and  making  the  sign  of 
the  Crois  on  the  fiwehead  with  ashes,  on  the  first  dav  of 
Lent,  hence  denominated  Ash  Wednesday ;  but  though  it 
is  m-dered  especially  to  he  read  on  this  day,  the  rubric  adds, 
— '  and  at  all  other  times  as  'the  ordinary  shall  appoint* 
From  Archbishop  Grindall's  Visitation  Articles,  nublished 
in  1576,  it  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  used  on  four 
davs  in  the  year,  n»mely,  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  on  the 
tiioA  Sunday  before  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas. 
The  origin  and  object  of  the  service  will  be  best  explained 
by  the  following  extract  from  its  commencement.  *  In  the 
primitive  church  there  was  a  godly  discipline  that  at  the 
Deginning  of  Lent  such  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  note 
rious  sin  were  put  to  open  penance  and  i»unishment  in  thi 
world,  that  their  souls  might  he  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  others,  being  admonished  by  their  example, 
might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend.  Instead  whereof  (un- 
til the  said  dbcipline  may  be  restored  again,  which  is  much 
to  be  wished)  it  is  bought  good  that  at  this  time  (Ash 
Wednesday)  should  be  read  the  general  sentence  of  (jod's 
cursing  against  impenitent  sinners.*  The  form  of  the 
Oimmination  seems  to  be  derived  from  Deuteronomy  xi. 
26-30  and  xxvii.  1-26,  which  was  afterwards  strictly  obeyed, 
as  related  in  Joshua  viii.  33-34,  in  the  solemn  rehearsal  of 
a  series  of  twelve  curses  from  Mount  Ebal  by  the  Levites, 
with  a  response  to  each  by  the  people.  See  a  sermou  on 
the  27th  CQ.  of  Deut.,  entitled  *  the  ComminatiOD  Swvice 
vindicated,*  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Camfield,  4to^  1680. 

(X)MMINES.   [NoRD,  Dbparthbnt  of.] 

CX)MMINES.   [Flandkes,  West.] 

(X)MHINGES,  a  district  of  Gascogne,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Ditiwnnaxre  Universel  de  la  France  as  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Armagnac,  on  the  south  by  the 
ridges  qS  the  Pyrenees  which  divide  France  from  Spain,  on 
the  east  by  Bas  or  Lower  Languedoc  and  by  the  dutrict  of 
Couserans,  and  on  the  west  bv  Bigwre  and  part  of  Armag- 
nac ;  but  the  subdivisions  of  6ascogneare  so  indistinctly  or 
BO  variously  laid  down  in  moat  maps,  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  ascertain  or  describe  their  true  boundaries. 

The  country  was  divided  formerly  into  Haut  and  Bas,  or 
Upper  and  Lower  Comminges,  the  southern  part,  towa^ 
the  Pyrenees,  being  the  Upper. 

Comminges  is  now  chiefly  included  in  the  department  of 
Haute  (raronne ;  some  portions  are  included  m  those  of 
Crers,  Hautes  Pyr^n^es,  and  Arridge.  Among  the  towns 
comprehended  in  this  district  are  St  Bertrand  on  the  Ga- 
nmne,  and  Lombes  on  the  Save,  a  feeder  of  the  Garonne, 
both  finmerly  of  episcopal  rank ;  St.  Girons,  on  the  &lat 
(population  3634  for  the  town,  4381  fbr  the  whole  com- 
mune) ;  St  Gaudens,  on  the  Garonne,  (population  6179) ; 
Huret,  on  the  Garonne,  at  the  junction  of  the  Louge,  (po- 
pulation 2330  for  the  town,  3787  for  the  whole  commune) ; 
and  At-pet,  (population  of  die  commune  5375). 

(X)MMIS8I0N,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  document  by 
which  an  officer  is  authorized  to  perform  duty  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state. 

Antiently.in  this  country,  the  regular  mode  of  assembling 
the  national  army,  either  to  resist  an  invading  enemy,  or  to 
accompany  the  king  on  a  foreign  expedition,  was  by  sending 
a  royal  command  to  the  chief  oarons  and  the  spiritual  lords, 
that  they  should  meet  at  a  given  time  and  ^ace  with  their 
due  proportion  of  men,  horses,  &c  properly  equipped,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  estates;  and 
these  imumU  in  ecmtt  appear  to  have  appointed  by  their 
own  authority  all  their  suWdinate  officers.  But  oonmis- 
sions  were  auo  granted  by  our  kin^  to  individnal^  autho- 
rizing them  to  raise  men  for  particular  services ;  thus,  in 
1442,  Henry  VI.  gave  one  to  the  governor  of  Mantes,  by 
which  the  latter  was  appointed  to  maintain  50  horsemen,  20 
men-at-arms  on  foot  and  2 1 0  archers,  for  the  defence  of  that 
citj'.  According  to  P^re  Daniel,  the  commission  was  written 
on  parchment  and,  that  it  might  not  be  counterfeited,  the 
niece  was  divided,  by  cutting  it  irregiilarly,  into  two  por- 
tions, of  which,  doubtless,  each  party  retained  one. 

Ounmissioiis  of  array,  as  they  were  called,  were  also 
issued  bv  the  emwn,  probably  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  fot 
the  purpose  of  mustering  and  training  the  inbahitants  of 


the  counties  m  military  discipline;  and  m  the  reign  of 
Edward  lU.  the  parliament  enacted  that  no  person  trained 
under  these  commissions  should  be  compelled  to  serve  out 
of  his  own  county  except  in  the  event  of  the  kin^om  being 
invaded.  Of  the  same  nature  as  these  commissions  of  ar- 
ray was  that  which,  in  1572,  when  the  country  was  threat- 
ened with  the  Spanish  invasion,  (^ueen  Elizabeth  issued 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  different  conntiei»  autfao- 
riring  them  to  muster  and  train  persons  to  serve  during  the 
war.  Those  magistrates  were  directed  to  make  nhoice  of 
officers  to  command  bodies  of  100  men  and  upwards;  and 
such  officers,  with  the  consent  of  the  magistrates,  were  to 
appoint  their  own  lieutenants.  This  privUe^  of  granting 
commissions  to  the  officers  of  the  national  militia  continued 
to  be  exercised  by  the  lords-lieutenants  of  counties,  the 
king  having  the  power  of  confirming  or  annulling  the  ap- 
pointments ;  and  it  was  made  law  in  the  reign  of  (Partes  11. 
It  appears,  however,  that  before  the  Revolution,  the  lieute- 
nants and  ensigns  were  recommended  for  commisstona  by 
$he  ckptains  of  the  companies. 

In  the  French  service,  between  the  reigns  of  Francis  I. 
and  Louis  XIV^  we  find  that  the  sovereigns  reserved  to 
themselves  the  nomination  vi  the  princ^i  oommandert 
only  of  the  legions  or  regimentg,  and  tiiat  the  ktter  vera 
permitted  to  grant  eommisaons  under  their  own  lignaturs 
and  seal  to  the  suhortoate  (dBcers,  who  were  charged  with 
the  du^  of  raising  the  tooopa  and  instructing  them  in  the 
use  of  arms. 

In  the  British  regular  army,  as  well  as  in  the  navy,  all 
the  commissions  of  officers  are  signed  by  the  king.  In  the 
navy,  in  the  regiment  of  artillery,  and  in  the  coq^  of  engi- 
neers and  marines,  the  commissions  are  conforred  without 
purchase ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  the  case  with  the 
commissions  granted  to  officers  of  the  line.  Those  cadetf 
who  have  completed  a  course  of  military  education  in  the 
Royal  College  at  Sandhurst  are  so  anpointed.  In  other 
cases,  gentlemen  obtain  leave  to  enter  tne  army  by  the  pur- 
chase of  an  ensigncy,  the  prices  of  which,  in  the  different 
dasses  of  troops,  are  rcvulated  b;^  authori^ ;  and  tbey  pro- 
ceed to  the  higher  grades  on  paving  the  diflerenee  between 
the  price  of  ue  gmde  which  tney  quit  and  of  that  whieb 
they  mter. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  a  battalion  of  infontry  are 
as  follow:  Field-officers— colonel,  lieutenant^olonel,  and 
major.  Rc^mental  officers— captains,  lieutenants,  and  en- 
signs. Sttm-officOT— diaplain,  atyutan^  quartcr-mastei; 

and  sui^on. 

For  a  statement  of  the  price*  o(  and  the  fees  on,  eonunis- 

sions,  see  the  monthly  lists. 

COMMITTEE,  of  either  house  of  parliament  may  be 
either  of  the  whole  House,  or  of  a  certain  number  of  tho 
members  selected  from  the  rest  When  the  House  resolves 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  Speaker  in 
the  Commons,  or  the  Lord  CSumcellor  or  whoever  else  is  the 
wdinary  Speidcegr  in  the  Lords,  leaves  the  chair,  and  the 
Chairman  of  Committees,  a  salaried  ofltoer,  being  one  of  the 
members,  who  is  appointed  by  the  House  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  perluiment  takes  his  ptook  In  the  (Com- 
mons the  mace,  which  usually  lies  on  tlu  table,  is  at  the 
same  time  placed  under  it  In  a  oommittee  members  are 
not  restricted  to  a  single  speech  on  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, but  each  may  speak  as  often  as  he  pleaaea. 
Another  distinction  in  the  Commons  is,  that  the  committee 
divides  by  the  ayes  merely  going  to  the  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  the  noes  to  the  other,  instead  of  one  of  the  two 

grties  going  out  into  the  lobby,  as  in  divisions  of  the 
ouse.  By  the  standing  nders  or  established  practice  of 
both  Houses,  there  are  certain  sulnects  that  can  only  be 
brought  forward  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  For 
instance,  all  measures  relating  to  the  diurch  must  be  so 
introduosd ;  and  in  the  Commons  all  pn^oaitknu  for  the 
grant  of  money  fbr  the  public  aerrioe  must  be  first  nude  in 
such  a  committee,  called  a  Committee  of  Supply;  and  all 
piopontions  for  raising  the  money  so  granted,  by  tases  or 
loans,  or  otherwise,  in  another  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  called  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  No  vota 
of  a  committee  is  of  any  force  until  it  has  been  reported  to 
the  House,  and  the  report  received.  The  Committees  of 
Suppl  y,  and  of  Ways  and  Means,  always  meet  for  the  first 
time  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
and  are  commonly  continued  very  nearly  to  its  close  by 
leave  to  sit  again  being  repeatedly  granted  by  the  House. 
Instructions  directing,  or  otherwise  fOitfl^auAtia  extent 
controlling,  their  proceWi^'i^  SeWkt^^mM  to  com- 
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mittees  1^  the  House,  to  which  of  course  they  are  bound 
to  attend.  All  public  billi  in  both  Houses  are  also  con- 
sidered in  committees  of  the  whole  House,  after  the  second, 
and  before  the  third  reading.  Private  bills  cannot  be  in- 
troduced into  either  House,  until  the  petitions  of  the  parties 
intereated  for  leave  to  brmg  them  in  nave  been  referred  to 
select  eommittees ;  and  every  sudi  bill  is  again  referred  to 
another  select  committee  after  the  second  reading.  The 
members  of  select  eommittees  are  oommoiUy  appointed  by 
the  opea  nomination  of  each,  tluit  is,  in  effisct,  by  the  vbte 
of  the  Hoiae ;  but  those  of  eommittees  fbr  tigring  contested 
electioni  in  me  House  of  Commons,  are  appomtM  by  seoet 
baUot  The  iavestintbn  of  any  subject  whatever  that  is 
brou^  before  parliament  may  be  reftned  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  the  proceedings  of  such  committees  are 
usually  oonducted  in  public ;  but  sometimes  a  Committee 
of  Secrecy,  which  takes  evidence  and  deliberates  with 
closed  ioan,  is  appointed,  when  the  public  safety  or  other 
reasons  are  oonsidered  to  make  that  precaution  expedient. 
A  committee  is  generally  empowered  to  summon  witnesses, 
and  to  call  for  papers ;  but  no  committee  of  either  House 
can  administer  an  oath.  A  witness  can  only  be  examined 
on  oath  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  are  some  instances  in  former  times  of  all  the 
members  of  both  Houses  meeting  together,  at  the  request 
of  one  of  the  Houses,  and  such  a  meeting  is  described  as  a 
Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Wh^  is  called  a 
Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses,  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  members  selected  firom  each,  was  fbrmerly  not 
unusual.  Such  a  conunittee  very  much  resemUed  a  firee 
conference ;  but  it  was  sometimes  resorted  to  after  a 
conference  had  &iled  to  bring  the  two  Houses  to  an  agree- 
ment. As  in  the  case  of  a  conference,  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  of  a  joint  committee  were  always  appointed  by 
the  Lords ;  and  the  practice  was  for  that  House  always  to 
appoint  only  half  the  number  of  members  appointed  by  the 
Commons,  a  rule  which  is  also  observed  in  tlie  case  of  a 
conference.  A  joint  committee  had  no  power  to  report 
anything  more  than  the  evidence  taken  by  it ;  but  stil^  as 
a  division  might  take  place  on  the  motion  fbr  putting  any 
particular  question  to  a  witness,  the  Lords  have  latterly 
considered  that  they  were  placed  in  a  disadvantageous 
pontion  in  a  meeting  so  constituted,  and  on  the  last  two  or 
three  occasims  on  which  a  joint  eommittee  has  been 
thought  of  the  iiroposition  has  been  given  up  on  that  ae- 
count.  In  cases  in  which  a  joint  committee  would  formerly 
have  been  appointed,  the  method  that  has  of  late  been 
taken  is  for  separate  eommittees  to  be  ai>pointed  by  the 
two  Houses,  with  power  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  forms  at  a  joint  committee  made  none  of  those  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  which  are  made 
by  the  forms  observed  at  a  conference ;  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  on  a  perfect  equali^.  (Hataell's  Pre- 
eedentt  (edit  of  1818),  voL  iik.  pp.  38-45*  84-86,  169-201, 
et  alibi.) 

COHHTITBE  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY.  Comit6  de  Salut 
Publiqtw,  the  name  given  to  a  committee  of  members  of  the 
National  Convention,  who  exercised  a  dictatorial  power  in 
France  for  about  fifteen  months,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Ae  Raun  of  Terror.  Ihe  NitiMial  Convention 
having  aboliahed  the  nqral  auAerityat  tiie  end  of  1793, 
aatt  proclaimed  the  republic^  found  tiiemselves  invested 
with  the  whole  sovereign  power.  They  dde^jated  the 
executive  part  of  it  to  several  committees  of  government, 
and  placed  a  conunittee  of  public  safety  paramount  over 
alL  This  committee  consisted  of  ten  members  of  the 
Convention,  appointed  for  three  months,  but  re-eligible 
indefln^y:  ta»j  were  commonly  called  the  deeemTirs. 
Their  busmess  was  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  public 
authorities,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  By 
degrees  their  powers  attained  a  moat  extensive  range ;  aU 
the  constituted  autboritiee  and  pubUe  functionaries,  civil 
Mid  nulitaiT,  vara  placed  under  their  immediate  inspeeti<m. 
This  was  aftw  the  suoeeasftil  insurrection  of  the  31st  of 
May,  1793,  when  the  Mountain  or  terroxist  party  in  the 
Jonvention  gained  the  victory,  by  means  (tf  the  armed  mul- 
titudes of  I^ris,  over  their  fellow-deputies  of  die  Gironde 
party,  who  wished  to  govern  the  republic  aooording  to  legU 
forma,  and  when  the  leadffls  of  the  Girondins  were  sent  to 
prison  and  to  the  scaffold.  From  that  time.  Robespierre 
and  his  ftiends  monopolized  all  the  power  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  By  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  4th  of 
December,  1793,  the  commitr'M  had  the  right  of  appointing 


and  removmg  sU  tiie  administrative  anttioritiei^  all  tha 
agents  and  commissioners  sent  to  the  departments  and  to 
the  various  armies,  and  the  af^ts  sent  to  foreign  countries. 
They  were  to  watch  and  direct  public  opinion,  and  denounce 
all  suspected  persons.  By  another  decree,  of  28tfa  of  July, 
1793,  the  Committee  was  invested  with  the  power  of 
issuing  warrants  of  arrest.  There  was,  besides,  anotlMr  com- 
mittee, called  de  Suret6  G6n£rale.  which  has  been  some- 
times confounded  with  the  former,  but  was  subonUnate  to 
it,  and  concerned  itself  with  the  internal  police  and  judicial 
alBurs.  'TheCommltteeof  Pub1icSafety,*^says awitnessand 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  '  did  not  manifest  its  amln- 
tion  at  the  outset;  it  was  useftil  at  first  But  that  wudent 
conduct  ceased  after  the  revolt  of  the  Slit  of  May,  when  the 
Convention,  its  several  committees,  and  especially  that  ol 
Greneral  Security,  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  which  acted  the  part  of  the  Council  ^  Ten 
and  of  the  three  inquisitors  of  the  Venetian  govwnment 
Its  powOT  was  monstrous,  because  it  was  in  a  manner  con- 
cealed,— because  it  veiled  its  acts  amidst  the  multitude  of 
other  committees, — because,  by  renewing  itself  perpetually 
from  among  men  of  the  same  stamp,  it  took  away  the  respon- 
sibility flrom  its  members,  although  its  measures  were  ever 
the  same.  The  Committee  concentrated  itself  at  last  in 
three  of  its  members :  Robespierre,  who  was  the  r^  chief, 
though  half-concealed  from  view,  and  Couthon  and  St.  Just. 
There  was  perfect  unanimity  among  these  three  down  to 
the  moment  of  their  fUl ;  in  moporticm  as  iba  Monntain 
itsdf  became  divided,  and  its  ehinb  perished  cm  tiie  scaf- 
fold, the  allunoe  between  the  three  became  more  firmbr 
cemented.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  th^  had  resiAvea 
to  perpetuate  their  power  by  establishing  a  supreme  coun- 
cil of  three  consuls,  in  which  Robespierre  would  have  had 
the  perpetual  presidency,  with  the  uepartmenta  of  justice, 
exterior,  and  finance;  Couthon  that  of  the  interior, 
and  St  Just  the  war  department*  (Histoire  pittoreaque 
de  la  CortDetttion  Natitmale,  par  un  Ex-Conventional,  4  vols. 
8vo.,  Paris,  1833.)  The  means  by  which  these  men  con- 
trived to  maintain  their  usurped  power  are  shown  by  Mignet 
in  bis  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  Acting  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Convention,  the  Committee  were  in 
fitct  masters  of  that  assembly,  which  it  obliged  to  adopt 
its  reputs  and  resolutions;  it  decreed  the  jKoscription  of 
any  member  who  rensted  its  will;  it  had  at  its  command 
the  armed  multitudes  of  Paris  and  the  suburbs,  wluse  pas* 
sions  and  fban  it  kept  constantly  excited  by  suspicions  of 
royalists  and  traiton;  it  was  supported  by  the  numerous 
clubs  and  revolutionary  committees  distributed  all  over  the 
country,  the  poorer  members  of  which  received  bv  a  decree 
of  the  Convention,  extorted  (torn  that  assembly  on  the 
31st  of  May  by  the  armed  mob,  an  allowance  of  forty  sols  a 
day ;  and  it  sent  commissioners  to  the  armies,  who  impeached 
every  general  suspected  of  disaffection,  and  easily  prevailed 
on  the  deluded  soldiers  to  give  him  up.  '  It  had  at  its 
command  the  law  against  the  suspected  passed  by  the 
Convention,  by  which  it  could  arrest  any  citizen ;  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunals  which  summarily  sent  the  accused  to 
thescaflfold;  and  the  deerees<tf  confiscation,  forced  loans  and 
requisitions,  and  the  maximum  ^pon  provisions,  by  which  it 
disposed  of  the  property  of  all.*  This  law  of  the  maxiwium 
fixed  the  highest  le^  price  of  ^RDvisions  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, both  for  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  forbidding 
them  to  demand  more.  {Tableau  At  Maximum  de  la  Bf- 
publique  Pranfcdte  diereti  far  la  Comention  Nationale  le 
6  VerOote,  An  II.)  The  net  was  so  widely  spread  that  it 
took  in  all  France ;  and  a  few  obscure  men  exercised  in  the 
name  of  liberty  a  tyranny  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the 
most  arbitrary  sovereigns  of  the  old  dynasty.  In  the  Conven- 
tion, from  which  nominally  they  derived  their  power,  they 
were  supported  by  a  few  bold  men,  who  frightened  the  rest 
with  the  pikes  of  the  mob  and  with  threats  of  the  scaffold. 
But  when  these  men,  Tallien,  Barras,  and  others,  discovered 
that  th^  themsdves  stood  in  the  wa;  of  Robeepierra's  am- 
bition, and  ware  destioed  to  the  common  lot  of^  the  guillo- 
tine, ^ey  at  once  turned  uiwn  him  and  his  friends  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  majmt;^  of  the  Convention,  irtiioh 
had  throueh  fear  acquiesced  in  all  their  measures,  imme- 
diately sided  with  them ;  the  National  Guards,  weary  or 
useless  proscriptibns,  stood  by  tfaeir  representatives,  and 
Robespierre  and  his  few  firiends  found  themselves  alone, 
without  any  military  man  to  support  them.  Even  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Collot  d'Herbois  and  BiUaud 


Varennes  turned  i^ainst  Ro' 


iierre. 
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nUw,  July  28.  I7H  Robespiene,  Ooatbon,  and  8t  Just 
mn  executed.  From  that  time  the  moderate  party  gra- 
dually, though  slowly,  acquired  the  aMendent^  in  the 

Con^-ention. 

The  moat  oonspicuout  members  who  sat  in  the  Committee 
of  Publio  Safety,  besides  the  three  above  mentioned,  were 
Collot  d'  Herbois,  the  destroyer  of  Lyon,  Billaud  Varennes, 
Cambon,  who  had  under  his  inspection  the  department  of 
finance,  Barrere,  who  was  secretary  and  reporter  to  the 
Committee,  and  Camot,  who  occupied  himself  entirely 
with  the  miUtarr  department,  though  his  signature  was 
affixed  to  sereral  of  the  more  obnoxious  orders  and  dis- 
patches sent  by  the  Committee.  Heranlt  de  Sechellea,  who 
had  at  flnt  a  leat  in  the  Committee^  waa  aacrifleed  by  Ro- 
bespierre together  with  Danton^wluse  fHend  he  was.  Hie 
public  aocuser,  or  attorney-general,  was  Fouquier  Tinville,  a 
most  struige  and  repulsive  character;  apolitical  &natic 
eloomy,  merciless,  and  disinterested,  who  seemed  persuaded 
mat  massacre  was  the  duty  of  a  republican.  After  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  Fouquier  Tmville  was  arrested,  and  tried  on 
the  chai^  of  having  sent  to  the  scaffold  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  without  any  legal  forms.  His  trial 
lasted  nineteen  days ;  400  witnesses  were  examined  for  and 
against  him;  he  was  convicted,  sentenced,  and  executed 
in  April,  1795.  He  died  poor*  his  whole  ftimiture  was 
sold  for  20/.  sterling.  At  the  same  time,  Barrere,  Collot 
d'  Herbois,  and  Billaud  Varennes,  although  defended  by 
Camot  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  were  sentenced  to  trana* 
portation  to  Cayenne.  A  reaction  had  now  taken  place  in 
the  popular  opinion,  which  puraued  the  agents  of  the  pro- 
Hcriptions  at  uie  bar  of  the  GouTention,  vnoi  tiieir  fermer 
accompHces  being  obliged  to  give  them  up,  endeavoured 
U  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  them. 

Carrier,  coE&missary  at  Nantes,  who  invented  the  Noyades, 
er  wholesale  drownings  of  the  suspected  'n  the  Loire,  and 
wl.o  was  himself  a  member  of  toe  Convention,  was  ordered 
for  trial.  He  said  in  his  defence  that  he  had  only  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  Convention,  in  conformity  with  their  gene- 
ral spirit,  and  that  the  Convention  could  not  condemn  him 
witlwut  condemning  itself:  he  concluded  by  these  re- 
markable words : — *  If  I  am  to  be  punished  as  guilty,,  evesy 
boAy  and  every  thing  in  this  hall  is  guilty,  even  down  to 
the  president's  hand-bell.*  He  was  sent  however  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  condemned  for  having  or- 
dered arbitrary  executions  with  a  oounter-revolutionacy 
spirit ;  an  absurd  piece  of  jargon,  duvacteristio  of  the  times. 
He  was  beheaded  16th  of  December,  1794.  Tiuire  is  a 
very  curious  mepoir  concerning  Carrier  and  his  trial  in 
the  *  M^moires  histoiiques  et  littiraires,'  by  M.  de  Barante. 

COMMODORE  (ComendadorX  in  the  royal  navy,  is  the 
officer  commanding  a  small  number  of  ships  of  war,  when 
detached  for  any  particular  service  from  the  fleet.  His 
rank  is  immediately  below  that  of  a  rear-admiral,  and  he  is 
classed  with  a  bri^dier-genoal  in  the  army.  His  ship  is 
distinguished  by  a  red  penduit  at  the  mast-head.  The  title 
is  sometimes  given  to  uio  senior  o^itain  in  a  fleet  of  ner- 
chant  ships. 

In  the  French  service,  the  commander  of  a  detachment  of 
ehi^  is  called  Ch^ ^Etoadrei  and  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Xin.  file  oommander-general  of  the  fleet  was  so  called 
when  he  had  not  the  rank  of  admiral. 

CO'MMODUS,  LUaUS  MUVS  AtRELIUS,  son  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  of  Ua  wife  Faustina,  was  bcnn  a.d. 
161.  At  the  age  of  16  he  accompanied  his  father  in  his 
tourney  to  Syria,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of 
Avidius  Cassius.  On  his  return  to  Rome  Commodus  ob- 
tained his  first  consulship.  He  next  accompanied  his  iather 
in  his  last  expedition  against  the  Quadi  and  the  Marco- 
manni,  during  which  Aurelius  died  at  V indebona  (Vienna), 
andCommodus  became  hissuccessorAJX  180.  Havingmade 
peace  with  the  northern  tribes  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  triumph.  For  a  short  time  he  appears  to  have 
govemeidwith  moderation,  while  several  ex|>erienced  officers, 
Albinua,  Pescennius  Niger,  Saverus,  Pertmax.  and  others, 
made  the  name  of  Rome  respected  on  the  finrntiera  of  the 
empire.  Commodns,  however,  having  dismissed  the  coun- 
sellois  and  fliends  <^  his  Ikther,  gave  nimself  up  to  the  so- 
ciety of  freedmen,  Radiators,  and  loose  women,  with  whom 
he  spent  his  time  in  debauche^.  His  elder  sistn  Lucilla 
CfHispiring  against  him  with  I^mpeianus,  Quadratus,  and 
other  senators,  they  were  all  seized  and  executed.  Having 
put  to  death  fajs  own  wife  Crispina,  Commodus  took  for  his 
eononbine  Uanaa*  a  mistress  ofQuadratus,  who  seems  to 


have  maintained  some  sort  <tf  influence  om  hnn  tilt  bli 
death.  But  a  succession  of  unworthy  ftvouiites  engrossed 
all  political  power,  and  committed  every  kind  of  injustioe 
and  cruelty.  Conspiracy  aftw  conspiracy  was  discovered  or 
invented  by  them,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  proper^  confiscated.  The  fa- 
vourites themselves  destroyed  eacn  other  in  succession. 
One  of  them,  Perennis,was  put  to  death  with  all  his  fimiily, 
and  was  replaced  by  Cleander,  a  Phrygian  ft^edman,  who 
put  up  to  sale  all  the  honours  and  ofBces  of  the  empire  as 
well  as  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  Meantime  the  legions  in 
Britain  mutinied,  and  Commodus  sent  Pertinax,  who  bad 
been  exiled  by  Perennis,  to  appease  the  mutiny. '  In  Gaul 
also  ft  soldier  called  Matemus  collected  a  nnmerons  band  of 
deserters,  but  PescenninsNigerbeingsent  against  him, Ma- 
temus found  means  to  escape  with  several «  his  fiillowers, 
and  came  secretly  to  Rome  with  the  intention  of  killing 
the  emperor,  but  he  was  discovered  and  put  to  death.  A 
dreadful  pestilence  afflicted  Rome  about  the  same  time, 
which  lasted  three  years,  according  to  Dion.  Commodus, 
to  avoid  the  contagion,  retired  tot  a  time  to  Laurentnm, 
where  he  continued  his  usual  dissolute  mode  of  life.  At 
last  a  revolt  broke  out  at  Rome  against  the  fevourite 
Cleander;  the  people  repulsed  the  Prtetorian  cavalry  sent 
against  them,  and  Commodus,  to  appease  the  storm,  ordered 
the  &TOurite  to  be  put  to  death.  In  the  year  191,  under 
the  consulate  of  Apronlanus  and  Bradua,  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  Rome,  took 
fire,  and  vast  treasures,  as  well  as  colteetions  of  books, 
which  were  deposited  in  it,  were  consumed.  The  fire 
spread  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  from  whence  the  Ves- 
tals ran  awav  to  the  imperial  palace,  carrying  the  I^lla- 
dium  with  them.  Tlie  flames  extended  to  the  imperial 
palace  also,  and  consumed  part  of  it  In  the  fullowing 
year  Commodus  was  consul,  for  the  seventh  time,  with  Per- 
tinax, whom  he  had  recalled  to  Rome.  Having  had  re- 
peated information  of  Severus  aspiring  to  the  empire. 
Commodus  wrote  to  Albinua  in  Britain  o&ring  him  the 
title  of  Ctesar,  which  was  refused.  [Clatjdius  Albinds.] 
At  the  close  of  his  career,  Commodus  set  no  bmmds  to  his 
rattavagancies :  he  disregarded  common  decency,  exhibited 
himsetiin  the  circus  and  the  amphitheatre  with  the  gladia- 
tors, dressed  himself  as  Hercules,  whose  name  he  assumed, 
and  on  one  occasion  danced  naked  before  the  sneciators. 
(Herodian.,  L  15.)  Being  dissuaded  by  Maida  ana  some 
hia  officers  from  degrading  himself  in  public  in  the  company 
of  ^audiators,  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  down  tJwir  names  fx 
execution,  and  that  the  scroll  being  found  by  Maxcia  led  to 
a  plot  against  his  life.  However  this  may  be,  poison  was 
administered  to  him,  and  while  suffering  uiider  its  effetrts,  a 
powerful  athleta  was  sent  in,  who  strangled  him,  a.d.  192,  in 
nis  32nd  year  and  the  1 3th  of  his  reign.  Pertinax,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  had  his  body  buried  privately,  but  it  was  aftw- 
wards  transferred  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  (DioD, 
lib.  12,  Lampridius,  and  Herodianus,  L  6 — 16.) 

Commodus  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  educaticm 
and  the  example  of  a  most  virtuous  &ther;  he  found  the 
empire  prosperous  after  a  sueression  of  wise  reigns  for  nearly 
a  centuiy,  with  a  number  of  able  officers  civil  and  military. 
He  left  it  a  prey  to  conftision,  sedition,  ill-repressed  irrup- 
tions of  barbuians,  the  army  demoralized,  and  rival  gene- 
rals dintuting  for  the  supreme  power.   The  visible  and  n- 

Eid  decUne  (Mr  the  Roman  empire  may  be  said  to  date  from 
is  reign.  The  plea  of  insamty,  which  Is  put  fbrth  for  Ca- 
ligula's short  career  of  frenzy,  caimot  be  extended  to  Com- 
modus :  his  was  decidedly  a  vicioua  and  depraved  di^iosi- 
tion,  which  had  a  fiill  opportunity  of  displ^mg  itseilf  in  the 
possession  of  unlimited  power. 
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OOHHON  CHORD,  in  music.  [Chobd.] 
GOHMONLAW.  IniUmogtgMieralBigniiflcationtheez- 
preDsion  conunon  law  denotes  the  ordinary  law  of  any  coun- 
try;  when  used  inthis  sense  itiBcalledanmNon,  as  prevailing 
generally  over  awhole  country,  in  contradiatinctiou  to  parft- 
cular  laws,  the  operation  of  which  is  confined  to  a  iimitad 
district  or  to  a  peculiar  class  of  inhabitants.  In  tbiji  manner 
the  phrase  is  used  in  many  countriee  which  have  adopted 
the  civil  law.  la  English  iurisprudence  the  Common  Law 
is  that  body  of  customs,  rules,  and  maxims  which  have  ac- 
quired their  binding  power  and  the  force  of  laws  in  conse- 
quence oi  long  usage,  recognised  by  judicial  decision,  and 
not  by  reason  of  statutes  now  extant.  The  common  Uw  is 
therefi>re  called,  in  early  periods  of  our  legal  history,  the 
'  lex  et  consuetude  Anglioi,'  and  at  the  present  day  the 
appellation  is  always  used  to  denote  the  'lex  non  scripta,'  in 
opposition  to  the  '  leges  scripts,'  or  statutes.  In  addition 
to  customs  and  usages,  whose  particular  origin  is  unknown, 
many  portions  of  the  eommmi  law  consist  of  statutes  passed 
before  the  time  of  leg^  memory,  viz.,  Uie  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  which,  though  known  histoikally 
to  have  been  acts  of  parliament  have  no  authority  as  laws 
in  that  character*  but  derive  their  obligation  from  immemo- 
rial luage,  zeoognised  by  judinal  decision.  The  provisions 
of  the  common  law  are,  however,  quite  as  binding  upm 
the  subjects  of  England  as  acts  ^  the  lepalatuze,  being, 
as  already  said,  impressed  with  the  character  of  law  by 
force  of  judicial  decisions.  In  very  early  times  it  is  pr<^ble 
that  the  system  of  rules  which  composed  theoommon  law  was 
wholly  traditional.  As  civilization  advanced,  the  decisions 
of  tlie  king's  ordinary  courts  of  iuatios  were  carefully  re- 
curded,  and  became  the  most  authoritative  evidmce  of  sudi 
customs  and  maxima  as  formed  part  of  the  common  law. 
in  precise  analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  civil  kw,  that  ^vbaX 
the  emperor  had  once  judiowlly  detemuned  was  to  serve  as 
a  guide  in  all  like  ones  fiw  the  fiiture.  (Cod.  I,  tit  14. 12.) 
In  odditicm  to  the  recorded  judgment  of  courts,  techni- 
cally  called  precedents,  the  treatises  of  leuned  men,  such 
as  Bracton,  Fleta,  Britton.  Stanndforde's  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  and  Coke's  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  ore  ao- 
anowledged  as  depositories  of  the  common  law.  Of  the 
whole  system  the  j  udges  of  the  superior  courts  are  the  expo- 
sitors ;  they  declare  Oie  law  by  a^lymg  c^tain  rules  and 
principles  to  cases  which  come  before  ibem  for  judgmetit ; 
but  they  have  no  power  directly  to  add  to  or  vary  the  law. 

Learned  writers  have  indul^d  in  much  speculation  re- 
specting the  or^n  of 'the  eomraon  law  of  England,  Uiougfa 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  says  it  is  '  as  undiscoveraUe  as  the 
head  of  the  Nile.'  It  seems  however  to  be  well  ascertained 
that  the  customs  which  in  antient  times  were  incorporated 
with  it,  wwe  of  oompound  txiebi,  and  mtioduced  at  va- 
rious times  in  conformi^  with  toe  pc^tieal  vicissitudes  of 
the  country ;  some  being  Soimu,  otlwrs  Danish,  and  others 
Norman.  It  is  also  quite  evident,  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Roman  terms  of  art  and  several  Roman  provisifHis, 
that  many  of  the  rules  and  maxims  which  the  common 
law  has  adopted  were  derived  from  the  civil  law. 
Again,  many  parts  of  the  oommon  law  have  padually 
arisen  from  the  necessary  modification  of  its  antient  doo> 
trines  and  priuci|)les,  in  order  to  render  them  applicable  to 
new  states  of  society  produced  by  enlarged  commerce  and 
advancing  civilization.  From  this  cause  some  branches 
of  our  system  of  jurisprudence  have  wholly  sprung  into 
existence  in  modem  times.  Thus  almost  the  whole  of 
the  law  of  evidence,  now  p«rhape  the  most  important 
part  (rf  our  piaotioa]  jurisprudoica,  has  •roeared  as  part 
of  the  common  law  so  lately  as  the  time  «  the  CMomon- 
wealth.  But  perhaps  the  most  nmarkable  instance  of  the 
totd  change  in  common-law  institutuns  with  the  j^n^res- 
uve  improvement  of  society,  is  the  trial  hr  jury,  i^ueh  may 
be  traced  through  all  its  gradations,  ttvax  a  mde  kind 
of  trial,  in  which  the  jur^  werf  merely  witnesses  called 
f¥om  the  neighbonrbocu  m  order  that  they  might  declare 
the  truth  to  the  judge,  to  the  present  artificial  system, 
where  the  jury  themselves  decide  upon  the  truth  of  fiota 
by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  examined  before  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  rules  and  provistons  of  the  common 
law  have  wholly  disappeared,  havmg  either  become  obsdete 
from  disuse,  or  been  gradually  obrc^ated  by  decisions  of 
the  judges  as  they  beoune  inapplicable  to  the  altered  state 
of  lode^.  So  great  haa  been  m  altaration  cf  the  oommon 
law  wludi  Aase  acceHums  and  abatnatkna  have  ooear 
sioned,  that  U  can  seuoely  be  temud  with  prafiiv^  the 


same  body  of  laws  that  it  was  600  years  ago,  unless  it  be 
upon  die  ][)rinciple  upon  which  Sir  U.  Hale  maintains  its 
identity,  viz. :  that  the  changes  have  been  only  partial  and 
sucoeesiveb  whilst  the  general  system  has  been  almys  the 
same, '  as  the  Ai^onaut's  ship  was  the  same  wh«i  it  re- 
turned home  as  it  was  when  tt  went  out,  though  in  that 
long  voyage  it  bad  successive  amendments,  and  scarce  came 
back  with  any  of  Us  former  materials.*  (See  Hale's  History 
qf  the  Common  Laws  Blockstone's  Commentari$»,  vol.  L, 
p.  63;  aoAVLoB^ti'^  History  (^English  Lau>,yo\.\. ;  Hallun's 
Middle  Ages,  voL  ii.,  on  the  origin  <^  the  Common  Law.) 

COMMON  MEASURE,  any  magnitude  which  is  con- 
tained on  exact  number  of  times  in  two  ether  magnitudes. 
Thus  in  tbe  ease  of  numbers,  7  is  a  common  measure  of  56 
and  700.  The  method  of  finding  the  greatest  common 
measure  is  precisely  the  some  both  in  the  science  of  ari^- 
metic  and  in  that  of  concrete  magnitudes.  Tbe  proof  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  fi^ws:  let  A  and  B  be  two  magoitiules, 
of  which  B  is  the  less.  Let  A  contain  B  m  times,  with  a 
remainder  R,  <»:  A=  m  B-j-R.  Then  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
every  magnitude  which  measures  (or  is  contained  exactly 
a  number  of  times  in)  A  uid  B  boUi,  measureB  m  B  ana 
A  -  mB  or  R;  and  aleo  that  every  magnitude  which 
measures  B  aiuL  R  measures  mB  and  ffiB-|-R  or  A. 
That  is,  all  measures  common  to  dividend  and  divisor  are 
common  to  divisor  and  remainder,  and  all  measures  com- 
mon to  divisor  and  remainder  are  cMnmon  to  dividend  and 
divisor.  Therefore,  the  greatest  of  the  common  measures 
of  either  pair  is  that  of  the  other.  Now  carry  on  tbe  di- 
vision as  follows  until  then  is  bo  remaindsr*  irtiieh  luppoie 
to  hiq^>ea  at  the  fourth  step : — 

LetAomB+R  RislessthanB 
B=nR-hR'    R'     „  R 
R»pR'-l-R"    R"      „  R' 
R'=9R" 

Th«i  R"  measuring  itidf,  and  also  R'  or  q  W,  must  be  the 
greatest  measure  ctmimoa  to  boUi,  ibr  nouiing  greater  than 
-tself  can  measure  R".  But  the  greatest  common  measure 
of  R''  and  R'  has  been  shown  to  be  that  of  R'  and  R, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  that  of  R  and  B»  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  that  of  B  and  A 

In  the  case  of  two  numbers  or  fractions,  a  common 
Bteasure  must  be  found ;  fi>r  two  whole  numbers  it  must  be 
a  whole  number,  1  at  least,  if  not  higher ;  for  two  fractions 
it  must  be  a  fraction.  But  in  concrete  magnitudes  the 
process  may  continue  without  end.  which  indicates  that  the 
magnitudes  are  [Incomhehsuk^blbs],  (which  see  for 
proof.)  Hence  the  necessity,  in  all  correct  reasoning,  of 
treating  concrete  magnitudes  in  the  manner  hud  down  in 
the  fifth  hook  of '  Euclid.* 

In  Algebra  the  eairespoading  process  does  net  ascertain 
the  greatest  eomnKHi  measnvf^  which  depends  upon  the 
spea&D  tbIucb  of  the  letten ;  taut  oily  the  ughest  common 
fbotoT.  or  that  which  has  tiw  hwheet  dimansiona.  This 
part  of  algebra  is  frequently  rendered  singularly  obscure 
by  the  ap^ioation  of  tbe  arithmetical  word.  Thus,  though 
the  highest  algebraical  &otor  of  (^-x"  andt^—n^  isa—x; 
this  last  is  not  the  greatest  c(nnm<m  measure  in  all  cases, 
as  tbe  reader  may  try  by  supposins  a  and  a;  to  be  8  and  6. 

COMMON  PLEAS,  COURT  OP.  a  superior  court  of 
record,  having  jurisdiction  over  Engluid  and  Wales  in  all 
common  pleas  or  civil  actions  commenced  by  subject  against 
subject  It  is  at  present  composed  of  five  judges,  one  of 
them  being  chief  justice  and  the  other  fburptmntf  justices. 
All  are  created  by  the  king's  lettws  patent. 

This  comet  hso  beeome  statitmsry  at  Westaunsfeor  Hall 
Ibr  several  centuries.  Durii^r  the  existmioe  of  the  Aida  or 
Curia  Regis,  established  by  tbe  Omqueiw  in  the  hall  of 
his  usual  reiridenee.  the  pMwe  at  "Westminster,  tint  single 
tribunal  exercised  supveme  jurisdiction  over  all  temporal 
causes,  which  were  adjudicated  by  the  mrineipal  officers  of 
the  royal  household,  often  assisted  by'pmons  learned  in 
the  law,  called  the  king's  justiciars.  In  this  state  of 
things,  tiie  poorer  class  of  suitors  in  the  common  civil  pleas 
or  actions  between  man  and  man.  in  which  neither  the 
king's  revenue,  nor  his  character  of  prosecutor  of  offences  on 
behalf  of  the  puldio  were  concerned,  laboured  under  the 
heavy  inconvenience  of  either  attending  tbe  frequent  and 
dUtant  progresses  of  the  court,  or  of  losing  their  remedies 
altogether.  This  evil,  as  well  as  tiie  jealousy  entertained 
by  the  crown  of  the  aacendawn^  of  the  chief  jostieiar.  who 
prended  over  die  whole  Aula  Regis>  oe(!iSoned.tiu)Iuticle 
m  Magna  Owta,  that  otm^at^^ekltyuiomim^^  the 
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kiog'i  court,  but  be  held  in  some  certain  place.  This 
court  thereupon  became  gradually  detached  from  the  Atda 
R^iB,  and  assumed  its  present  separate  form.  It  has  ever 
since  continued  its  sittings  daily  during  the  four  terms  of 
each  year,  without  remonl  firom  the  p^aoeof  Westminatw 
or  its  immediate  vieinity,  except  on  a  tew  oocBaioii^  in  time 
of  plaff ue  or  oontafpous  diseue. 

Before  the  paaaing  of  the  late  statute  of  3  &  4  Will.  IV.. 
e.27ttbtsoourt  had  an  exdiniie  jurisdiction  in  all  those  ae- 
tiouv  which*  as  they  eoneemed  the  right  of  freehold  or  realty, 
wen  called  real,  including  as  well  ttuMWon  which  the  common 
assurances  of  fines  ana  recoveries  passed,  as  the  others 
which  were  commenced  by  the  king^  original  writ  out  of 
C^ncery,  On  this  account  it  was  styl&d  by  Coke  the 
'  lock  and  key  of  the  common  law.'  Since  the  abolition  of 
the  great  mass  of  real  actions  by  the  above-mentioned  act, 
dower  and  quare  impedit  are  the  only  forms  of  action  in 
which  this  court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction;  for  in  mixed 
and  personal  actions  the  King's  Bench  and  Sxehequer  of 
Pkfis  have  long  exercised  concurrent  power. 

In  the  or^mal  constitution  of  this  eeurti  and  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  jnresent  reign,  its  proceedings 
m  actions  between  persons  not  its  officers  were  foundml 
on  original  writs  issued  out  of  the  Gmrt  of  Chancery, 
though  in  process  of  time  they  did  not  actually  issue 
Kccvpt  in  eases  where  it  became  necessary  to  perfect  the 
record.  But  now  by  a  statute  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  39,)  introduced 
by  the  late  Lord  Tenterden,  to  secure  the  uniformity  of 
process  in  personal  actions  in  the  three  superior  courts  of 
law,  certain  forma  of  process,  called  writs  of  summons  and 
capias,  are  provided  as  the  onlymeana  fiv  eommmoii^  per- 
sonal actions  in  any  of  those  ooutti,  and  may  be  isaued 
from  any  of  them. 

Before  1 830,  the  appeal  from  the  judgmokte  <tf  this  court 
was  by  writ  of  txvx  to  the  justioes  of  the  King's  Bcnoh*  a 
vestic^  of  iiqMriori^  naulting  to  the  latter  a*  OMUtitating 
the  remnant  that  Aula  Regia  from  which  this  conrt  as 
well  as  those  of  Chancery  and  Bxohecpier  have  been  m- 
dnally  carved  out.  But  now  by  1 1  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Will.  fV.. 
e.  70,  the  judgments  of  this  court  can  only  be  reviewed  by 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  and  the  barons  <^  the  Sx- 
chequer  forming  a  court  of  error  in  the  Bxchegger  Cham- 
ber ;  the  further  appeal  is  by  writ  of  error  zeturnaUe  in 
the  Lords*  House  of  Parliament. 

Till  recently,  the  only  persons  admitted  to  audience  as 
advocates  in  this  court  during  its  sittings  in  Term  were 
seirjeanta-at-law.  [Sxrjxant-at-Law.]  But  by  a  royal 
warrant  of  his  present  M^esty,  directed  to  the  lord  chan- 
eellor,  in  Apru,  1834,  the  rwht  of  practising;  pleading 
and  audience  in  his  Court  <^  Common.  Fleas  wumg  Term 
tim^  was  direeted  to  oease  to  be  exncised  exclusively  by 
the  seijeanta-at-law;  and  oUier  counsel  are  to  have  an 
equal  rif^t  with  them  so  to  practise  there.  The  same  war- 
rant conferred  on  the  existing  seijeants,  not  being  of  coun- 
sel tot  the  king,  precedence  at  the  bar  (accordii^  to  their 
seniority  among  themselTes)  next  to  the  then  junior  king's 
eonnsel  not  being  a  seijeant  Those  of  the  seijeants  who 
had  been  specially  retained  for  the  crown,  and  were  un  that 
account  styled  king's  seijeants,  retained  their  <^d  precedence 
before  all  other  advocates,  except  the  attorney  and  adieitor- 
general  for  the  time  being. 

The  rank  of  serjeant-at-law  being  no  lon^r  imposed  by 
the  crown  without  the  consent  or  application  of  the  indi- 
vidual, it  is  a^rehended  that  tiiia  most  antient  and  ho- 
nourable degree  will  raiely  be  sought  finr  by  the  modem 
barrister,  it  being  lower  in  rank  tlun  the  kuu^s  seijeants 
and  king's  counsel,  without  oonibrring  a  r^t  to  exercisff 
oxclusive  advocacy  in  any  court  It  seems  however  that 
all  persons  elevated  to  the  rank  of  judges  of  any  of  the 
three  superior  courts  must  still,  as  heretofore,  be  called  to 
the  d^ree  of  the  coif. 

COMMON,  RIGHTS  OF,  in  law,  is  the  right  of  taking 
a  profit  in  the  land  of  another  in  common  with  nim,  whence 
the  name  arises.  Such  a  right  eqjoyed  in  exdusiMi  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  seems  not  to  be  prop«iyeanunon,tiiou^ 
belonging  to  several  persons  together. 

The  profits  which  may  be  the  subjects  of  common  are 
the  natural  produce  of  land  (or  water,  which  is  included  in 
the  legal  tignifleaticMi  of  land);  iiu^  as  grass  and  herlwffe, 
lurf;  mod,  and  Sab.  Tha  eomniMii  leUting  to  these  siju>- 
jeets  are  accordingly  called  commw  of  pastuza^  turbary, 
•stovers,  and  piscary.  Other  things  whidi  cannot  be  oalled 
fiodnoU  of  1mi4  but  n^MT  part « the  land  itifll(  as  stonaa 


and  mmerals,  may  also  be  the  sutneets  of  common  ngfat. 
Rights  of  way  anu  other  aceommooations  in  the  land  of 
another,  ^ugh  enjoyed  in  common,  do  not  bear  that 
name,  but  aie  called  easenuHtt. 

Of  all  commons,  that  of  pasture  u  the  most  frequent  It 
is  ibe  right  of  taking  gmss  and  herbage  by  the  mouths  of 
graiing  animals.  It  oiflbrs  from  that  general  property, 
which  may  exist  in  the  veiture  or  vegetable  produce  of 
the  land,  wi&out  any  property  In  the  land  itself  and  which 
is  a  corporeal  hefeditament ;  whereas  all  commons  are  in* 
corporeal,  *  as  appears,*  says  Blackstoue;  *  firom  their  very 
definition,  an  incorporeal  hereditament  being  a  right  issuing 
out  of  a  thing  corporate,  or  concerning  or  annexed  to  the 
same.'  2  Bl.  Com.,  chap.  3.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
other  commons,  the  sulipjeets  of  which — as  for  instance 
woods  and  mines — may  belong  as  corporeal  hereditaments 
to  one,  while  the  land  ^eneraUy  belongs  to  another. 

Common  of  turbary  u  the  right  of  taking  turf  for  ftiel ; 
and  common  of  eatovers  is  the  right  of  taking  tcooif  for 
fhel,  and  for  the  repairs  howea,  fonces,  and  imple- 
manto  of  husbandry.  These  suppliea  of  wood  are  called 
Sie  bote,  house  bote  (which  induaea  the  former^  plough 
bote,  and  hedge  or  hay  bote.  These  estovers  or  botes  may 
also  be  taken  by  every  tenant  for  lifo  or  yean  ftmn  tlw 
land  which  he  himself  occupies,  but  they  are  not  then  the 
BuMects  of  common  rights. 

Common  of  piscary  is  the  right  of  Jlthery  in  rivers  not 
navigable ;  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea  and  in  navigaUe 
rivers  being  common  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm. 

The  extent  of  rights  of  common  depends  very  much  upon 
the  title  to  them.  There  are  four  titles  on  which  such 
rights  may  be  founded ;  common  ri^t  (which  seenu  to  be 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  common  law),  prescription, 
enstom,  and  grant 

Ihe  title  by  common  r^t  arose  with  the  creation  of 
manors,  whan  land  was  grantad  out  in  fee  to  he  hM  the 
grantor  as  lord.  As  sttchnants  ware  forbidden  bythe 
tute  '  quia  emptoret*  (18  ^w.  I,  e.  1),  it  follows  that  all 
oommons  appendant  now  existingmust  have  been  created 
before  the  date  of  that  statute.  The  law  allowed  to  every 
sueh  grantee,  of  course,  and  of  common  right,  common  of 

Gisture,  turbary,  estovers,  and  piscary  in  the  uxute  of  the 
rd,  or  that  part  of  his  lands  which  was  neither  taken  by 
him  into  bis  dememei  or  actual  occupation,  nor  granted 
out  by  him  to  odiers.  These  implied  rights  of  common 
however  were  allowed  no  forther  than  necessity  seemed  to 
require,  and  rights  of  common  thus  or^nating  are  still 
confined  nearly  within  &eir  antient  limits.  Springing  from 
mnts  of  land,  they  were  considered  as  insepamuy  appen- 
aant  to  die  land,  so  that  timv  could  not  he  severed  mnn  it 
without  extingnishnwnt  The  common  of  posture  was  con- 
fined to  tfie  purpose  of  maintainii^,  frtnn  seed  time  to 
harvest,  the  cattie  of  the  commons  which  were  used  \S9 
him  in  cultivating  bis  land,  and  which  that  land  would 
maintain  through  the  winter,  or  which  wen,  as  the  law 
styled  it  levant  and  couchant  upm  it  Horses,  oxen,  kino, 
and  sheep,  used  either  for  tilling  or  manuring  land,  were 
the  commonable  cattle.  The  land  to  which  the  common 
was  appendant  must  have  been  originally  arable,  though 
the  subsequent  change  of  amble  into  mea^w,  &c  does  not 
extinguish  the  right  Common  of  turbary  appendant  was 
'confined  to  the  purpose  of  suppljring  fuel  for  the  dotneBtic 
use  of  the  tenant;  and  so  strictly  must  this  right  be  still 
confined  within  its  antient  limits,  that  it  mtist  be  appen- 
dant to  an  antient  messuage,  and  no  more  tun-es  can  bo 
taken  under  it  than  will  be  spoit  in  the  house.  Common 
of  estovers  ^tpendant  Kiw>  as  it  ^ve  originally,  only  the 
right  of  takmg  wood  for  tiie  repair  of  antient  fences  and 
houses.  Common  of  piscary  i^mendant  was  only  for  sup- 
ply^g  the  tenant's  own  table  with  fish,  and  it  must  be  still 
Umited  to  this  purpose. 

Commons  cbimed  by  prescription  (whidi  supposes  a 
grant)  may  be  as  various  as  grants  may  be.  A  right  of 
common  thus  founded  may  be  either  annexed  to  land 
(when  it  is  said  to  be  appurtenant),  or  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  any  property  in  land,  when  it  is  said  to  be  in  ^rotw. 
If  common  of  pasture,  it  may  be  for  any  kind  <tf  animaU, 
whether  oommongble  or  not,  aa  swine  and  geese.  The  num- 
ber of  animals  may  be  fixed,  or  abaolutely  iinlimitad,  and 
they  need  not  be  Uw  commoner's  own. 

Common  appurtenant  may  be  aavarad  from  the  land  to 
wUoh it  was  OTiginaUr  anuossd,  ud^Uiauit  baeuMa  earn 
men  in  poai  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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The  title  to  common  by  custom  ii  pecuKar  tj  eo^yholden  and 
OWT  also  give  the  commoner  nrioiu  modiflcationa  of  right. 

Right  (Hoommon  of  pasture  may  also  be  claimed  because 
of  vidtiag«f  or  neighboui^iood.  This  is  whore  two  wastes 
Wongiiu;  to  different  lords  of  raaaon  adjoin  each  other, 
-without  hmog  Mpatated  by  a  ftnce.  The  cattle  lawfully 
put  upon  the  one  onomou  mav  then  itiay,  or  rather  are 
«9umaed  Sa  stn^ing,  into  the  ouier. 

Tba  rigto  of  die  ownn  of  the  soil  over  which  a  right  of 
cmnmon  eiisla,  are  all  au«lt  rights  as  flow  firom  ownuship, 
and  are  not  inoMUvtoit  with  the  commoner's  rights. 

Rwhts  of  common  are  conveyed.  like  all  other  mcorporeal 
hereditament^  bv  deed  of  pant^  When  they  are  annexed 
to  land,  they  will  pass  with  tlw  land  by  any  assurance 
adapted  to  translbr  the  latter. 

Rights  of  common  are  liiU>le  to  be  extinguished  in  seve- 
ral ways,  and  often  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  parties. 
It  is  a  rule,  that  if  the  owner  of  common  appurtenant  pur- 
chases any  part  of.  the  land  over  which  the  right  extends, 
the  ri^ht  «  oommon  is  aUoggthtr  extinguished;  it  is  the 
same  if  be  release  his  light  over  any  part  of  the  land.  This 
unreaaonable  rule  bmrarer  does  not  extend  to  common 
qntwndmfc  thoi^  that  will  be  extinguished  if  the  com- 
noner  beeomes  the  owner  of  aj{  the  land  in  whibh  be  has 
common,  and  partial  extii^fuishment  of  the  common  will 
follow  fiom  acquisition  of  part  of  the  land.  The  enfran- 
chisement of  a  copyhold  to  which  a  right  of  oommon  is  an- 
nexed extinguishes  the  right 

The  most  common  modeof  ntinguishing  rights  of  common 
in  modern  times  is  by  inolosute  under  act  of  parliament. 
(See  Inclosuu;  also  seuually  on  this  subject  Woolryob, 
on  *  Rights  of  Common  ;  Oomyn*s  Di^ait,  at. '  Common* ; 
and  Bl^stone's  CommmAirtw,  book  il,  chap.  3.) 

COMMON.  TENANCY  IN,  is  one  of  the  modes  in 
wihich  {Hoperty  may  be  held  by  seveial  pwwnu  taaeUwr. 
It  eomee  me  nearest  to  smante  owMnhip,  ikom  wbieh  it 
differs  in  little  else  than  tnat  the  snares  oidd  in  common 
are  not  actually  divMed  or  marked  out;  As  to  alienation, 
transmission  by  descent,  and  other  incidents  of  property, 
the  law  of  undivided  and  of  divided  shares  is  the  same. 
From  the  blending,  however,  of  the  shares,  there  neces- 
sarily arises  some  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  their  enjoy- 
ment. When  the  profits  of  the  thing  held  in  common  are 
partible  (as  corn  growing  in  a  field),  they  are  genetaUy  ac- 
tually divided  among  the  tenants,  and  then  the  property  of 
each  most  closely  resembles  separate  property.  It  fre- 
quently haroens,  however,  that  Uiis  cannot  be  done;  in 
which  case  the  ttdng  held  in  oommon  must  either  be  used 
alternately  by  the  tenants  {as  a  horse),  or  they  must  join  in 
using  it,  aa  tenants  in  common  of  an  advowsui  are  required 
by  law  to  concur  in  pr— *^ng  to  tlw  church. 

The  ihares  of  tenanta  in  eomnmi  may  be  Mther  equal  or 
unequal,  and  the  quanti^  of  their  interests  may  be  either 
equal  or  unequal.  All  maybe  tenants  in  fe^  tenant*  for  a 
term,  &e.,  or  one  may  be  tenant  in  foe^  and  another  tenant 
for  a  tenn,  &c.  It  is  neoeaiaxy,  however,  that  the  possee- 
sitm  of  all  be  contemporaneous:  luooeiUTe  interests  are  not 
a  tenancy  in  common. 

A  tenancy  in  oommon  may  be  created  in  several  ways. 
If  a  joint-tenant,  or  coparcener,  alienos  his  share  to  a  stran- 
ger, the  latter  is  a  tenant  in  common  with  the  remaining 
jcant  tenant  or  coparcener.  If  the  sole  owner  of  property 
alienes  an  undivided  part  of  it,  and  retains  the  rest,  the 
grantor  and  ^ntee  are  tenants  in  common.  As  to  the 
wwds  which,  in  a  transfer  of  property  to  two  at  more  per* 
ions,  create  a  XaoMoef  in  eunmon,  or  a  joint-tenancy, 
many  niee  diatinetiona  exist  in  the  law.  At  common  law, 
a  conveyance  of  land  to  tm  limphr,  and  witiieut  other 
words,  made  them  joint-tenants,  and  not  tenants  in  com- 
mon ;  except  in  a  few  particular  caaes.  (litt,  283,  284.) 
niis  rule  of  law  was  fimnded  on  the  feudal  polity-, 
which  fltvoured  the  mode  of  holding  property  in  joint- 
tenancy  rather  than  in  tenancy  in  oommon,  because  the 
former  alforded  room  for  the  re-union  of  the  propnty  by 
survivorship  (which  is  the  charaoteristio  incident  of  joint 
tenancy)  in  a  single  individual,  who  might  more  eiSeo- 
tually  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  the  feudal  tenure 
than  several  |wrsons  among  wmim  the  same  burden  was 
divided;  and  it  is  probable  therefore  that  in  the  times  of 
feudalism  the  intentions  of  grantdts  were  fliU^ed  by  im- 
nlring  joint-traaner  rather  than  tenancy  in  common.  For 
a  long  time  pait  however  the  eonrts  hare  endeaveuied, 
vnnmw  thay  aonl^  to  nin  by  Gonstmetion  tonaneiea  in 


common  ratho-  than  joint-tenancies.  But  a  tenancy  u  com 
mon  might  always  be  created  by  expreas  wrads,  and  no  tech 
nioal  expressions  being  necessary  for  the  purpose,  the  courtt 
have  bMn  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  any  words  in  a  deed 
or  will  iriueh  appeared  to  them  sufficiently  expressive  of 
a  tenancy  in  cmnmon,  in  order  to  establish  one.  The  mia- 
fiirtune  however  is  that  th^  iMVe  aammed  greater  latitude 
in  this  respect  in  the  construction  of  wills  and  uses  and 
trusts,  than  in  the  construction  of  o«nmon-law  oonv^^ces; 
so  that  the  same  words,  aa  for  inalanoe  the  words  'equally 
to  be  divided,*  often  have  different  eAots  in  diflbrent  in- 
struments. • 

The  Courts  of  Equity  have  decided  that  in  certain  caseb 
a  simple  conveyance  to  two  or  more  makes  them  in  equity 
tenants  in  common,  and  not  joint-tenants,  unless  there  is  an 
express  declaration  to  the  contrary.  This  is  the  rule  where 
a  mortgaffe  is  made  to  two  or  more,  and  when  an  estate 
purchawd^b^  two  or  more  is  conveyed  to  them  in  unequal 
shares.  This  doctrine  ii  sometimes  in  praetioe  found  vray 
inconvenient. 

A  tenam^  in  eomami  eeaiee  aa  anatter  ofooune,  when 
the  ownership  of  the  several  shaiet  exists  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual :  it  can  also  be  destroyed  by  partition  made  by  the 
tenants.  Any  one  of  the  tenants  mvr  compel  the  others,  by 
suit  in  equi^,  to  make  partition  of  tends  or  houses  h^d  in 
common,  except  when  the  subject  is  in  its  nature  not 
partible,  as  in  tne  case  of  a  living  animal  for  instonoe. 

Notwithstending  ite  many  inconveniences,  tenancy  in 
common  often  occurs,  being  frequently  created  by  wills  and 
settlemente  in  which  propoly  u  given  by  suiteble  words 
to  classes  id  persons  ti^ther,  as  to  children,  or  to  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  by  name. 

COMMONS  are  wastes  and  pastures  which  have  never 
been  exdusivelv  appropriated  l^  any  individual,  but  used 
in  common  by  tne  inhabitante  of  a  pariah  or  di^rict.  Where 
extensive  nmimon  righte  exist,  the  mode  ot  enltivatinff  the 
inclosed  land  is  greauy  affected  by  it.  All  the  cattle  Ming 
maintained  on  the  commons  for  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
less  land  is  laid  down  to  grass,  and  only  so  much  is  kept  in 
meadow  as  will  produce  hay  to  feed  the  cattle  in  winter 
weather,  and  when  the  commons  will  not  sustain  them. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  arable  land  is  not  well  ruUi- 
vated,  little  manure  is  made  in  the  yards,  and  the  rent  is 
paid  by  the  stock  which  runs  on  the  commons,  and  which 
increases  and  grows  without  any  expense  to  the  owner.  But 
it  is  a  wasteful  disposition  of  the  land.  Common  pastures 
are  never  improved;  no  one  will  drain  or  clear  them  of 
weeds,  still  less  manure  them.  The  stock  kept  upon  them 
is  not  by  any  means  so  numerous  as  could  be  kept  on  the 
same  sumce  divided  and  improved.  Hence  most  of  tbe 
commons  and  common  fields  in  Great  Britain  have  been 
dinded  and  ineloaed  within  the  last  for^  yearn.  Wherever 
an  inelosure  has  token  place  the  public  has  gained,  even 
when  the  individuals  immediately  connected  with  the  land 
may  have  suff'ered  some  loss,  by  not  receiving  an  equivalent 
for  the  profit  they  had  fhnn  the  cattle  which  they  contrived 
to  keep  on  the  commons. 

The  soil  of  commons  within  a  manor  belongs  to  the  lord : 
if  there  is  no  manor,  it  belongs  to  the  king.  The  herbage 
belongs  in  general  to  the  tenante  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  manor  or  districts,  according  to  fixed  rules.  Where 
'commons  are  very  extensive  there  is  sometimes  no  restric- 
tion on  the  number  of  cattle  which  may  be  turned  out 
on  them.   Th^  is  called  common  without  tHnt. 

The  usual  proportion  given  to  the  lord  for  his  right  in 
the  soE  on  an  iuctomue  is  ute-sixtoentlL  The  remainder 
is  divided  among  those  who  have  a  right  of  common  in 
pv<nMrti«i  to  the  land  they  possess,  and  on  which  their 
i^t  depends. 

TTommon  fields  differ  from  commons,  in  that  they  are 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  (rff  the  {pound,  the  cattle  of  all  the  proprietors,  or  of 
all  tbe  parishioners,  as  the  custom  may  be,  have  a  ri^ht  of 
pasture  over  the  whole  in  oommon.  This  system  is  in- 
compatible with  an  improved  husbandry,  and  common 
fields  have  been  very  generally  divided  and  inclosed  by 
particular  acts  of  parlument  A  late  act  greatly  facilitates 
these  inclosures,  uid  will  no  doubt  soon  convert  every  re- 
maining common  field  into  enclosed  forms. 

COIOfONS,  HOUSE  OF.  The  object  of  this  article 
IS  to  present  a  '^'^tiw<  though  cmnpendious  view  of  the 
histMy  and  aetual  state  of  l£e  House  efXpmmonsjas  a 
part  of  the  Imperial  Fferliam«i|i6feCta^Waci3fa)^(&e- 
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laud.  la  txaciug  the  bistoiy  of  the  English  borough 
tjBtmu  we  have  shoTQ  the  or^in  of  this  liouse  in  toe 
nuion  of  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  vith  thoae  of  the  counties.  It  should  be  home 
in  mind  that  the  oiiginal  basis  of  the  representation,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  vas  very  different  nrom  what  we  must 
suppose  it  would  have  been  made,  bad  the  crown  and  Its 
advisers  at  that  period  contemplated  in  this  arrangement 
any  such  thing  as  the  composition  of  a  legislative  assembly. 
The  very  large  proportion  of  the  wIkms  number  of  its 
members  that  were  sent  from  the  towns,  at  a  period  when 
the  population  and  general  import«ice  of  tne  towns,  as 
Aomparad  with  tbcne  of  the  countaea  at  large,  were  vuUj 
leaa  than  they  are  now,  was  manifestly  a  cireunutanee  re- 
pugnant to  fdl  the  political  notions  and  tendencies  of  the 
government  of  that  day.  It  will  be  seen,  on  inspecting  the 
subjoined  table,  that  under  Edward  I.  the  town  refvesenta- 
tives  bore  so  large  a  proportion  to  those  of  the  shires  as 
246  to  74;  and  under  Edward  III.  as  282  to  74.  Tlie 
reason  why,  on  the  first  settling  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem into  regularity  and  permanency,  each  constituency 
was  uniformly  summoned  to  elect  two  members,  without 
regard  to  its  known  or  presumed  proportion  of  wealth  or 
populoumess,  seems  to  nave  been  very  simple  and  very 
naturaL  So  Vma  as  the  parliamentary  voice  of  the  com- 
mons was  oonfinea  to  matters  of  taxation  merely,  the  only 
ibiaf^  that  appears  to  have  been  seriously  regarded  in 
fixing  the  nvnher  of  delegates  was  the  securing  such  a 
delegatiOTi  trom  each  constituency  as  at  the  smallest  incon- 
venience and  expense  to  the  latter  should  have  fuU  power 
to  treat  of  the  pecuniary  business  in  question;  ana  two, 
being  the  smallest  number  compatible  with  the  important 
conditions  of  mutual  consultation  and  joint  testimony,  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  number  that  imp<»ed  the  smallest  burden 
on  the  constituents,  and  was  also  most  convenient  for 
avoiding  a  too  crowded  assemblage  of  representatives.  And 
thus  it  seems  to  have  been  that  the  periodical  and  frequent 
shire  and  borough  courts  presenting  the  most  natural  and 
convenient  modes  uid  occasions  of  appointing  the  parlia- 
mentary deputies  <^  the  seveial  communities,  two  repre- 
sentatives, and  two  only,  were  summoned  indifferently 
from  the  abire  as  from  the  borough,  and  from  the  latest 
shire  or  borough  as  from  the  smallest. 

When  the  power  and  authority  of  the  commons  in  par- 
liament had  become  so  firmly  consolidated  under  the  first 
three  Edwards  as  to  exercise  an  effective  control  over  all 
the  great  measures  of  government,  the  composition  of  the 
representative  body  was  an  object  of  constant  attention 
and  solicitude  to  the  crown.  As  the  number  and  names  of 
the  counties  entitled  to  send  members  admitted  neither  of 
doubt  nor  of  dispute  the  right  of  the  boroughs  became  the 
first  olgect  of  attack  from  that  Quarter.  We  have  shown 
elsewhere  how  the  attempts  of  tnis  nature,  made  through 
the  arbitraiy  exercise  of  the  presumed  nowear  of  the  sIurifF 
to  select  or  omit  boroughs,  were  defeated  by  parliamentary 
enactment  of  the  5th  of  Richard  tl.;  as,  m  like  man- 
ner, statutes  were  paaaed  in  ^e  three  following  reigns  to 
ref  train  the  corrupt  and  irr^lar  proceedings  of  the  sheriffs 
both  in  county  and  in  borough  elections. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  parliamentary  determinations  of 
the  commons,  as  r^arded  the  constitution  of  their  own 
house,  had  constantly  tended  to  maintain  the  political  rights 
of  their  constituents  against  invasion  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.  But  that  firm  and  lasting  establishment  of  their 
own  power  as  a  distinct  legislative  body,  which  may  be 
dated  from  the  great  revolution  that  first  brought  the  house 
of  Lancaster  to  the  throne,  seoois,  by  tfaat  rery  additional 
security  which  it  gave  them  against  royal  encroachment  to 
have  tended  to  embolden  the  bonae,  not,  as  formerly,  to 
maintain  the  elective  franchise  to  the  utmost  with  the  same 
seal  with  which  they  upheld  their  own  interest  and  inde- 
pendence as  a  legislative  chamber,  but  to  commence  a  sort 
of  reaction  against  the  constituent  bodies  by  narrowing  the 
basis  of  the  su&age  itself.  The  earliest  of  these  disfran* 
ehising  enactments,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  is 
that  or  the  8th  Henry  VI.,  restricting  the  oounty  francMse, 
formerly  possessed  by  all  freeholders,  to  snch  only  whose 
freeholds  were  worth  clear  forty  shillings  a  year,  a  sum  at 
least  equal  to  twenty  pounds  of  the  ptesoit  day.  The  next 
ramarkaUe  instance,  though  very  'difltomit  in  its  nattBra^  of 
l^psUtiva  enactment  res^pecting  the  eonstitutaon  of  the 
eomnKms'  house,  appeaxa  in  du  paiiiamentary  inoocporation 
WWalaaandCilMyniathen^orHewyVni  ^otioad 


moreparticulaily  in  our  account  of  the  boroughs  of  England 
and  Wales),  idiich  brouriit  an  aoceasion  of  sixteen  county 
and  fifteen  borou^  members. 

The  borough  representation  in  general  was  still  the  grea' 
object  of  attention  to  the  crown  in  undermining  the  indu- 
pendence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  the  appropriate 
title  we  have  traced  at  length  the  development  of  that  part 
of  its  policy,  as  diligently  pursued  under  the  later  re^s  of 
the  Tudors,  and  cairied  to  the  utmost  Umit  by  the  Stuarts ; 
1st,  by  oretiting  or  revivii^  parliamentary  boroughs,  and  at 
the  same  time  remoulding  thdr  municipal  constitutions 
according  to  the  views  of  tfieoouiC;  2nd,  by  proceeding  to 
asrimibte  the  munioipBl  ouutitttlions  oif  toe  old  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  to  those  of  this  newl^-created  class. 
Here  again  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  subjoined  li&C  and 
would  particularly  direct  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  of 
the  46  parliamentary  boroughs  first  created  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth,  no  fewer  than  27  appear 
in  schedule  (A)  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  besides  five  of 
the  same  number  which  are  in  schedule  (B) :  a  very  clear 
indication  as  to  the  description  of  places  which  were  chiefiy 
selected  at  that  period  to  exercise  for  tiie  first  time  the  par 
liamentaty  franchise.  In  thesame  placewe  havesbown  tb4 
the  last  addition  to  the  English  represratation,  previous  to 
the  recent  changes,  was,  under  Curies  U.,  the  enfranchise- 
ment by  statnta  of  the  eount^  ami  city  of  Durlnni,  and  the 
creation  by  charter  of  tha  parliamentan  bormu^  ot  Newaik. 
Nor  must  we  fatgst  to  mention  that  James  h,  by  virtne  of 
his  royal  prerogative^  had  conferred  the  ri^t  m  electing 
two  members  upon  eadi  of  the  two  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambrulge,  quite  independently  of  the  ciQr  and  bumigh 
representation  of  those  places  already  existing:  thus  intro- 
ducing an  anomaly,  as  well  as  novelty,  into  the  represent- 
ative system,  a  sort  of  forced  alliance  between  learning  and 
politics,  emanating  from  the  peeuliar  nuntal  oonstitutuxi 
and  training  of  that  prince. 

Those  who  conducted  the  revolution  of  1668  made  much 
more  effectual  provision  against  the  return  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ascendent^  than  thinr  did  fiur  the  jfiurifleation  of  the 
Te[«BBentative  ^tnn.  The  Bill  of  Ruhts  ^Uim,  indeed, 
egress, '  that  the  electim  of  members  of  pariiamwit  ought 
to  be  free;*  but  Am  vague  dedaratiom  aeaais  to  have 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  an  indiaUion  of  the  pre- 
vailing public  opinion  on  the  subject  We  find  another 
strong  proof  that  the  public  attention  had  now  begun  to  be 
directed,  not  merely,  as  in  former  .times,  to  uphuding  the 
authority  of  the  Commons'  House  as  eonstituted  in  par- 
liament, but  to  the  nature  of  the  relations,  on  the  one  hand 
between  the  house  and  the  constituent  body  of  the  nation, 
on  the  other  between  the  several  members  and  their  indi- 
vidual constituencies  in  the  enacting  of  the  statute  com- 
monlycalled  '  the  Triennial  Act,'  whicn  de^aived  the  crown 
of  the  power  of  continuing  the  same  House  of  Commons 
tor  a  hmeer  pwiod  than  three  yeva.  The  THennial  Act  of 
6  and  7  William  and  Manr,  o.  3,  was  an  enactment  whdly  on 
the  side  of  deotoral  freedam.  The  disraetionary  power  pre- 
viously  exercised  'hv  the  crown,  not  only  of  dissolving  out 
of  continuing  at  pleasure,  was  highly  fevourable  to  any 
such  view,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  as  that  of  forming  a 
tacit  compact  with  a  corrupt  or  servile  minority  of  the  Com- 
mons* House,  and  was  Uenffore,  as  had  been  lately  seen 
under  Charles  U.,  exceedingly  convenient  both  to  kii^  and 
commons,  when  the  latter  happened  to  be  sufiiciently  pliant. 
So  sMndy  however  vns  the  popular  opinion  on  this  point 
e^qjressed  at  the  period  in  question,  tnat  it  compelled  the 
commons  to  persist  in  the  maasure  m  qnto  of  King 
WiUism's  leAual  of  asaent  to  the  bill  after  its  first  passing 
the  two  hotises,  so  that  on  the  second  occasion  his  assent 
was  reluctantly  yielded.  The  same  activity  of  the  puUic 
opinion  of  that  aa.y  respecting  the  eompoHtiim  of  the  com- 
mons, produced  the  several  Acts  of  that  r«gn  which  dis- 
qualify various  classes  of  placemen  for  seats  in  the  house. 

In  this  place  we  must  notice  the  legislative  union  with 
Scotland,  effected  in  1707  by  statute  6  Ann^  o.  8,  only  to 
mentifm  that  it  brought  an  accession  to  the  English  (wnich 
thoreby  became  the  British)  House  of  Commons,  of  thirty 
members  for  counties,  and  exactly  half  that  number  for 
cities  and  boroughs;  exhibiting  between  the  numerical 
amount  of  the  county  and  that  of  the  tx^ugh  representa- 
tion a  proportion  auite  the  reverse,  not  only  of  tluit  whicn 
•Bated  in  Eiurhuid,  but  of  that  which  had  previously 
peered  ia  the  Seottish  parliamentan  tepresentatiott. 

Tbm  same  idgn  j^wsBta  iu  i^g^^a^^j^t  of  fbm 
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British  Howe  of  Commoiu  respecting  itg  own  ftiture  oon- 
stitntion.  totally  dilbrent  in  character  ttom  those  of  Williun 
ni.'s  time  juBt  referred  tx  Tiaa  »  the  very  important  Act 
(9  Anne,  c.  5),  which  established  the  qualification  of  landed 

Eroperty  for  English  meiobers,  whethn  for  counties  or 
oToughs.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  enactment  disfranohising  the  smaller  county  flveholders, 
was  passed  an  Act,  in  the  same  spirit,  restricting  the  choice 
of  those  freeholders  who  still  retained  the  franchise.  The 
very  tenos  of  this  statute  imply,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
counties  as  in  that  of  the  boroughs,  there  was  eriginally  no 
legal  distinction  between  the  qualification  of  thoelectors  and 
that  of  the  elected,  but  that  the  former  were  simply  called 
upon  to  return  two  of  their  own  number  according  to  their 
own  best  dtseretion.  The  circumstance,  too.  of  the  daily 
expenses  uniformly  paid  under  legal  obligation  by  the  con-* 
stituents  to  each  representative  while  absent  on  par- ' 
liamentar^  duty,  may  in  this  place  be  properly  mentioned 
as  a  strikmg  evidence  of  the  foct*  that  the  qwdiAoatioo  of 
considerable  property,  how  much  soev'er  it  might  be  re- 
garded in  the  judgment  of  the  constituents,  was,  originally, 
not  at  all  contemplated  bv  the  law.  The  statute  in  question 
(23  Hemy  VI.,  c.  14)  oeclares,  that  thenceforward  the 
county  representatives  shall  be  '  notable  knights  of  the  same 
counties,  or  shall  be  able  to  be  knights,*  that  is,  shall  have 
freehold  to  the  amount  of  40l  per  annum,  and  that  no  man 
shall  be  eligible  '  that  stands  in  the  degree  of  a  yeoman  or 
under.'  On  this  legal  footing  the  county  representation 
remained  until  the  ninth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  when  not 
only  ms  the  landed  property  qualiBcation  re-enacted  for 
the  counties  on  a  scale  nearly  proportumed  to  the  decrease 
in  the  nominal  value  of  money,  hut  an  unprecedented  step 
was  taken,  b^  including  in  the  very  same  dause  of  iba  same 
Act  a  pnmsion,  that  while  every  knight  of  the  shire  should 
possess  a  f^hold  or  copyhold  estate  of  clear  600/.  per  annum, 
so  also  every  cituen,  burgess,  or  baron  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
should  hare  the  like  landed  qualification  to  the  amount  of 
300/.  per  annum.  The  statute  of  the  1st  of  George  I., 
commonly  called  the  Septennial  Act,  which  extended  the 
legal  duration  of  parliaments  from  three  years  to  seven, 
how  cogent  soever  might  be  the  political  motives  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  measure,  is  another  memorable  in- 
stance of  the  lengths  to  which  the  House  of  Gimmons 
could  now  venture  in  dealing  in  a  wholesale  manner  with 
the  elective  rights  of  its  constitumts. 

After  all  that  n^al  prerogative  and  {»rliamentwy  enact- 
ment had  now  done  to  undermine  ibe  or^nally  free  and 
independent  basis  of  the  national  representMion  in  general, 
little  more  seemed  necessary  in  orier  to  render  the  subver- 
sion of  this  part  of  the  legislative  constitution  complete ; 
and  the  door  was  permanently  shut  against  the  prose- 
cution of  any  scheme  for  reforming  or  improving  the 
constitution  of  the  Commons*  House,  originating  within 
that  assembly.  It  would  require  volumes  to  describe  the 
operation  anAt^iects  of  this  great  political  machine  during 
the  period  tSat  followed — the  period  of  its  most  absolute 
perversion  to  ministMial  and  to  parfy  purposes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  trace  the  fearful  and  tluctuating  oonfiict  thus 
excited  and  protracted  between  the  vitiated  constitutioa  of 
the  house  and  the  growing  strength  and  inteUigence  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  no  matter  of  omnectuie ;  it  is  a  mo- 
mentous ud  siffnlScMit  Act  in  the  mstory  of  this  great 
political  institution,  that  itwas  *the  pessure  from  vitnout,' 
and  that  idon^  forcibly  stimulated,  indeed,  by  the  recent 
success  of  a  popular  revtdntion  of  government  in  a  neigh' 
bouring  country,  that  drove  the  House  of  Commons  to 
compel  first  the  formation  of  a  ministry  pledged  to  amend 
the  constitution  of  the  representative  body  in  general,  and 
secondly,  by  adopting  and  perseveringly  supporting  the 
measure  of  ameluration  consequently  brought  forwud,  to 
force  the  acquiescence  of  the  hereditary  chamber  of  the  le- 
gislature in  this  degree  of  purification  of  the  representative. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  during  the  period  above  mentioned, 
was  the  enacting  the  statute,  passed  in  1800  and  taking 
effect  from  January  let,  1801, 1^  which  it  inoorporated  the 
rarliamentaiymresmtation  of  Ireland  wiUi  that  Great 
Britain.  Tot  the  previous  Ustory  of  the  Anglo-lrisli  re- 
presentation, and  the  degree  of  alteration  made  in  it  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  we  refer  to  [^Pjuu.iAMBitT  ow  I&XLANn]. 
Sixty-four  members  for  counties,  thirty-five  for  cities  and 
boroughs,  and  one  for  Dublin  university^  were  thus  added 
to  the  number  flf  tiieBritiBh  House  of  Gonmons.  Inthia 


instance,  as  in  that  of  the  Scottish  union,  the  antient  pro 
pwtion  between  the  d^and  borough  representation  was 
■raversed,  and  an  additional  weight  consequently  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  the  county  representation  of  the  United 
Kmedom  at  large. 

We  now  proceed  to  exhibit,  n  one  nneral  viow,  the 
state'of  the  rapresentative  system  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom 
08  now  existing,  showing  at  the  same' time,  under  each  of 
the  appropriate  heads,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  several 
important  changes  made  by  the  Reform  Acts  of  1832.  Ilie 
following  tabular  form,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
sub8e<}uent  paragraphs,  will  be  found,  on  comparii^  it  with 
the  historical  summary  given  under  BoBouoHa  or  Ewo- 
LAVD  AND  Walbs,  to  afford,  besides  the  convenience  of 
chronolf^ieal  and  idphabetieal  arrangement,  some  in^ 
teresting  and  useftd  illustration  of  the  process  of  the 
English  borough  iptem.  In  considering  tms  table  we 
must  obsore,  tnat  m  stating  the  counties  and  boroughs  as 
sending  members  continuously  from  the  several  reigns  in 
which  they  respectividy  began  to  send,  we  have  been 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  cleameaa,  to  abstain 
from  distinguishing  some  t^the  Doioughs,  and.  we  brieve, 
two  or  three  of  the  northern  counties,  which,  for  reasons 
given  above,  and  in  our  account  of  the  boroughs  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  occasionally  omitted  sending  in  some  of 
the  earlier  reigns.  Nor  coiud  we  conveniently  specify  such 
boroughs  as,  having  once  sent  members,  discontinued 
electing  a  long  time  ago,  and  have  never  since  resumed 
their  parliamentarv  existence.  The  most  important  as  well 
as  intarestii^  object  in  exhibitii^  tneh  a  view,  has  ap- 
peared to  US  to  be  the  showing  the  several  epochs  of  BngliHi 
representative  histny  that  lespecfiTftly  gave  birth  to  the 
nvliamentary  oonstitneneies  which  labwed  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831. 

Parliamentary  BepreientatioH     &»  tMtad  Kingdom^ 
be/orti  a*  Reform  AcU  </ 1832. 

COUNTIES. 
ftMum  &n  WAI.U. 
inDallMWiu  torn  Um  »ign  oTEdwaiA  I.] 


CoOBtlfll 

F  %  B«rkahin  .  . 
Vt  BmekivRhBBifhbt 
F  a  CunbridsMtab* 
V  CornwalT 
P  Camberlud 
P  Derbfibli* 
P  DeTonthira 
F9  DoraeUhlra 
P  G»«<x 

P  OIoomiMmIui* 
P  Hunpdiitv 
pa  HmfonliMM 
P  i  HeriOiTilablK 
HuDiiDsdoiitUi* 
K  Kent 

P  Laiwtterihin 
Llnoolnthln 
Htdd1e«ex 
P  Norfolk  . 
P  NoiihkiDjploiiiIiii* 
P  NorOiaiDMri»Dd 
F  NottiQithaDulun 
F3  OsfbrdthiM 
Rotluidihire 
F  Shtopsbire 
F  Som«Ttet>taii«  . 


Hanbtn.  Counttaa,  Memben. 

F  SUObcdaUM  . 

F  Sallblk      .  , 
F  SuiT*y 
F  SoMM 

P  Warwickahin    .  . 

P  Wiltibtr*  . 
P  Wonettatsbira  . 
YorkaUn  (i  Mkied  'a  IHL*) 

[From  H«Dty  VIII.] 
Anxleaey  , 
BnekM(ekih4n 
CaidlgaubtN  . 
C«nnartlMMhi» 
CarnarraBaUn  .  < 
P  Chaahb*  . 

DanbigbiUta     ,  . 
FllnlililK  . 
OUtDoigasaUn 
MarionaUiaMm 
HmunaaUiahtN 
UotfcBnamUn 
nsnbiakasbin  . 
KsdMWmw      .  . 

[From  ChMlaa  IL] 
P^Dtutiu  • 


•  Tnuiafcnad  boa  Iha  Cocaiah  bonock  of  QnapMl.  aiftaaBMiii  Ibr 
faa  aafnnt  brifaeqr. 

SotfiLawD. 

ft  Oi  tritm  Bwfc— t.J>w»  Vm  JMim  mdm  4mt 


Conatlsa. 
AbardeMi 
Afgyla 
Ayr 
Banff 
Berwick 
DumbaitOB 
DumlHea 
Edinbnnh 
Ellin 
PUe 
VottK 
Haddlngtoa 
InTeraeaa 
KincanUoa 
Klikendbritht 


UeBbara.       OmBtiah  Itahm 

1  UalltbciMr  • 

I  OriuwT  u<)  SbaUwd 

1  Peablaa  . 

1  Parth  . 

1  Beafraw  . 

1  Boaa 

1  RozbiiMh 

1  Selkirk  . 

1  SUrtioK  . 

1  8iiU>ariu4 

1  Wirton  . 

1  Bow  aitd  CaUlnKas,  altarnalaly 

1  Clackmannan  and  Ktarota,  altar 
1        aatalr  . 

1  Croaiuty  aad  Naln,  altamatelT 


iBSLUmi 

S»gmU$tiktTw U%mtnt,fivm  0$  Vmkm aa4ar  OMrft III. 
Cwratiia.  Hmbara.         Conatiaa,  Hi 

Antrim  9  Clara 

Araoub  ^ 

Carknr    i 

Cmna  3 


Cotk  t 

DnOMl  .    /T^    .       .     I.  I 
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UouUm. 


Mcmbon,  CoobUm. 


|>ublin    .....  S  Mk^o 

Ttrmmaaf^     ■      •      t      .  t  Meatk 

fimhrHT   ■      .      •      ■      •  S  IfonaBban 

Kmy  Queen^i  Coontjr 

KiUw*   .      «      ■      ■      .  t  BoMannon  • 

kllkeutj        .      .      .      .  S  SIfip> 

Kins'*  GimatT        ■      •      .  t  Ttpperaty  . 

Lei  trim   I  TvnMM    .  • 

.  a  Watorfoid 


Koiibm. 
.  3 
.  3 


limerick 

LomM 
LaaOr  . 


.  S  WMtrnMlk 
.  I  Wuted  . 
.  t     Wkklow  . 


.  3 


City  or  CoQtttywkmU 

A  AnradMta     (Bneki)  . 

Aadoftir  (fluta) 
AApplrby  (WMtmatlMid) 
BAnmdcI  (JBatwn) 
It  Aihborton     r  Devon  I 

BwiMUple    (DeTon)  . 

Bath  rsbmmal) 

A  Bedwta  (WUti) 
B«««rlaT  (ToitihfM) 

ABImUi^  (»amj) 
Bodnda  oionwU) 

A  Bwtwr  (flnMnO 
BiMMDOith  (Shrapthm  . 
Bridnwmlv  (SanMntt)  * 
Bridpart  iDBlMt) 
Bibl^(ca  or  BmU;  loedlr  1w- 

Mid  Smmaf^     .  > 
Bury  8L  Edmnnd^  .«^k) 

BCaiM '  nniM) 

CanbiUfla  (O^lMfafaadM 

rarttab'"  (CuilMiUBd)  ' 
CbMwatet  (Sums) 
CMppnilwB  (WUu) 
Rodurmouth  (Caabcriaad)  . 
CwlebMMt  (BaNt) 
Comtry  (as.  of  ttatS,  loealy 

U  Waraidukin) 
OrleUada  (WiUa) 
II  Dartnonth    (Damal  . 
Darby       Co*rt>yiUn)  • 

DowhrtUt    (Donat>  . 
A  Dnwntou  t^'*'^**) 
B  DroUwtch  CWaacaaUwUra)  , 
A  Dnawldt  CBniUk) 

Bvadun  (Womatawra)  . 

GliBWatai  fcBbof 
In  Ok 


CITIES  AND  BOSOUQHS. 
[CoBttemB  AoB  tba  ral|B  of  Edwaid  L] 


Has.       City  or   Cou^rwkml*  Ham- 
bacs.      Boioa^i.     altnlad.  ban. 
FrattoB       (LaneaAin)      .  S 
Heading      (BwluUia)       .  S 
BRaltato         (Snrny)         .  S 
Ripvi        (YorkabHa)      .  S 
Su^Mlir      (Kant)         •  3 
81.  Alban'i  (HaitfaidaUra)  .  t 
SeatboMNgb  (YoriuUre)      .  i 
ASaaM         (SwMi)        .  3 
BShafteabniy    (Danat)        .  3 
abonhaa      ftltwa^]       .  3 
Shmrabmy  (SluDpaMte)     .  t 
SMibanptM  (a>.«ritadf.l»- 

eaUy  In  Haatal 
HoMhwark  (Snmy) 
StoAnl     (BUfianUdi*)  . 
SlaaUbm    (liBeolaiblM)  . 
A  Steyning  (Siumx} 
TaNBtoa  (Sonanat) 
Tnbtoak  (Davon) 
BTUnk  (Torkihlre) 

Talaot  (Davan) 
ATtagony  rCoravafl) 
Trm«  fCorainJl) 
BWallbigCBid  (Beriu) 


OraatMartow  (Bnak*)  ^  '. 
BGriiuby    (UmoIuUm)  . 

Gulldbid  •(Burray) 
A  Hadon  (YorkaUto) 
B  HebM      jCorawaU)  . 

Hartfcrd   (HartMriilM)  . 
HoBltoB  (DafDD) 
B  Honbaa  (Smmn) 

ADabaalat  (BuBi^ii^ 

Ipnrfab  (Snflblk) 

lama  Iter  (LaaoaaUn) 
BLaoMaatOD  (Conwall} 

LaleaiMr  (LateaatanMra)  . 

LMNBlBiUr  (HmlbnIaMta)  . 

Lmms         (SnMax)  . 

Lieklald  (eoL  af  lualt  bwnBy 
biStiJiMdriiiTe) 

LbMBla  On.  of  itaair,  kwajly  1m 
LbmlBahin)  . 
B  LUkMid  (ConwaU) 

UfWpool  (LaBouUtr) 

UndSarait:  eTIIadftlo^ta 
likUtoNx)       .  . 
ALaaMfUrial  (Corwndl) 

BLrm^Bagta  (pantry 
Lyu  iVortdk) 
BKalwailwij  (WUta) 
HalteK  (Yoriuhfo) 
Hailbnotwb  (Wnu) 
A  MllboTiK  Pott  (SomerMt) 
Na«iaBUa-aiMD-TyM  (ao.  td 
iiuM  loeaDy  ia  North- 
tuBbariaad) 
Nowpoct  CHaata) 
Na«&nUB.oi  feBtbwy.  C<nit>)S 
BNorthaUmtoafYw^ddra)   .  ~ 
NotUuunpfam  (NortkuBptoaali.) 
Harwfch  (m.  otUaOt,  baaBy 

taMoclblk) 
NoMi«bam(co.ontMrir,  locally 
ki  KoWlnghamaMw) 
AOkahiMbm  (pm>a) 
AOU  Sanui  TWilU) 
aOiM  (Sutlolk) 

OSM  (Ozbidihlra)  . 
BTManSald  (HaaU) 

(Tori^ta) 


BWanbaai  (toonaf 
Vanriok  (WanWuh'in} 
Walli  (Somanet)  . 

A  Waadorcr  (B<^) 
A  Waokly    CHataroidiblra)  . 

Wlgan  (Laiwaahiio)  , 
BWUtea  (Wau)  , 
Wlncbaaler  (HanU)  . 
WlndM*  (Barks) 
BWflodatoek  (OifonUbira)  . 
Toceaaiar  (eo.  of  DmU,  looally 

in  WnreaitonUrs)     ,  3 
Wyeonba.  Chltwing  (Bneki)  S 
A  Yumonib      iHaaU)        •  S 
Yaraontb     (Noriblk)       .  3 
Yofk  (ca^  of  ItMir.  loaaUy  In 

YorkaUte)  .  3 

[Bdvaid  11.1 
A  Bast  QrlBrte&d  (Stutn)      .  3 
Bathed  (Nana)         .  3 

(Edward  111.1 
Doear  (Kant)  .  3 

Hanrlda       CB-n)  .  3 

Haatluga     (Siums)  .  3 

BBytbs  (Kent)  -  S 

Kfanton-VMHi.Hiill  (co.of  It- 

•eK.kKallyloYnrlublTa)  3 
Ifaldon        (EuflO  .  S 

BHldfaiurt       (Sunu)  .  9 

Naweartla-imdeT  Lyna  (Suf* 

bnUltre)  .  3 

PooU  (eo.  of  llael£  kwally  la 

DofHtahlTa)  .  3 

Richmond  (Yorkibfaa)  .  3 
A  Romney        f  K«at)  ,  3 

BRya  (Suuax)  .  3 

fendwieh      (Kent)  .  3 

Weymoath    sad  MdcoBbo. 

Regla  fDorMt)  .       .  4 
AWIaehabaa  (Suuoz)  .      ,  3 

[Henry  VI.] 
AGattao         {Amy)         .  3 
AHeyteabwy  (ITOn)  .  3 

AHiodeo  (Da)  .  S 

BWaaUNnjr       iDu.)  .  3 

AWoothwB«Ml(D<i;)  .  1 

lEdWvdfV.I 
Onntham  (UaeolBahM)     .  3 
Lndlov      (Shra|iridM>     .  3 
WadMk         (DaL)  .  3 

rnaDiTVIlI.] 
Baaouaa  (Aaikaey)       .  1 
Benrfok-apoB-TwMd  (ea.  of 

itaaiq       ...  .3 
Btaaoa   (BraeknockiUie)    .  1 
Boekia^m  (Bndu)         .  2 
Cardifl;  (baiiBf  with  Abmnm, 
CewbitdM,  Ran-flg.  Lkn- 
tttMBBt  Lmuriwr.Neaa,  and 
SmaM  (CHaouirganibira)  I 
OardiitaB.  abaring  wlib  Abe- 
lyatwllh,  Adpar.  aod  Ijuh- 
petar     (CaidiguibiM)  .  1 
Cnimulhaa  (co.  of  itadi;  k>- 
aalljrla  Cannwtltentblm)  .  ) 
OwiwnM,  aharlng  with  Con- 
way,  Cilccwth.    Narln,  «ad 
Pwllbell    (Cwiur«onthIi«)  1 
CfaHlar(eo.  oruaal^  loeaDv  w 

Cneakfia)  .  '   .  3 

Oaabtah,  ibariBff  wHh  BoH 
aMdrnnMa  (DaablghiUn)  1 


City  ot    Cooaty  raatia  M «ai- 
BoHMgb.       iltaatad.  bera, 

Flint,  ihaHnft  with  Caercwrtav, 
Csnwya.  Overloo,  and  Rfayd- 

dlan  (FUntahira)  .  1 

Havarbi^wait  (eaoT  itadf,  lo- 
cally in  PaiBMolia^ie)    .  1 

Honmouth,  Bbariiig  with  Naw- 

portandUakrHonmoatbah.)  1 

Hontgnnery  (HOBtfroBMrnb.)  I 

Pnabroka,  •bariniwith  Tenby 

and  WUlon  (Pembrokeih.;  1 

Radnor,  aharinB  wllb  Kerta. 
kioee,  Knighion,  Knoddar, 

and  Rhayifo  (HadnotaUra)  1 

[Edward  VI.] 

ABoadney      (ConiwaU)      ,  3 

BoMon      (LiDfldnablra)     .  3 

A  RracUay  (MortbamptondtiMj  t 

A  CanfeUbrd    (Cornwall)       .  3 

HaidMou      (Kant)  .  3 

ANawpeat     (CotnwaU)       .  3 

Peatyn        (Cornwall)       .  3 
FetarborooRh  (Nortbunp- 

lanablia)  .  .8 

A  Bt  MkhMl'a  (ConwaD)      .  3 

ABaltadi  (Do.)  .  3 

Thatfcid      (Merfclk)       .  3 

AWartLoM  (CanwaU)        .  S 

WcibabMtar  (Wddlaaaa)    .  f 

lM«y-l 

AblngdoK      (Berka)         .  1 

A  Atdbonmcb  (Yorkihfn)       .  1 

Aytaabnry      (Boeka)         ,  t 

Bwibary    (OsAMdahfaa)     ,  I 

ABaran^faridga(YorluUn)  .  8 

ACaiUaBUag  (Motfalk}       .  8 


City  or    Coaa^  wboiMa  Mem 

BoRMgb.  dtnated.  >»m 
AUiriiam  Fenan  (Nortliaaip- 

toBdiim)  .      .       .  ] 

Kasraaboroogh  t  Yorfcahini  .  3 

B  M onpath  (NmthumberlBad)  .  3 

BSLl^      (Cornwall)        .  S 
[EUubotb.] 

AAUabotgh    (Saffolk)         .  S 

ABaMaWon     (Dmn)         .  s 

ABbboi/aCaalle  (Shropataln)  S 

ACaUkigton  (Cortimll)        .  * 

B  Cbrntebnrch  (Haau)         .  t 

Ciraaaaatar  (GtoiiceMaraUn)  .  1 

BClllharoa  (Lascaahire)      .  | 

AGMeCaalle  (Donat)  9 

AEaatLooa  (Cumwall)        .  f 

(SnOhlk)         .  3 

(Cornwall        .  9 

(8amy)        ,  9 

(HanU)        .  9 

(Souemt)      ,  3 

(Baata)        .  9 

(Unraahlra)     ,  3 

AQueaabecoogh  (Kant)        .  9 

A8LOerBialB'a(0ormB)     .  9 

A  fU.  Mawa'a    CCoravall)     .  ■ 

AStoekbrldga     »Iaau)       .  3 

Sndbary        (Soflblkl       .  9 

Tamworth  (Watwiakdiln)  .  9 

AWbhcbuek     (Basu)       .  3 

[JoMaL] 

Bawdle*  (WateaMaceUia)  .  1 

TawkMbny  (Oknieetievdibt)  3 

ThertM        (Uavoa)        .  1 

[ChHtaalL] 

DarhaM      (IMmm)      .  f 

Newark        CNotto'      .  t 


B  Eye 
A  Poway 
AHaabuaara 
LyadMloB 

A  Ncvioirv 
ANawtoa 


{DfnmraU 
Domook 
KlrkwaU 
Tain  . 
Wiok 
,  Forrea  . 
.  I  Fortroaa 
1 1nrem'.w 
I  Nairn  . 

! Banff 
Cnlleii  . 
Elgin  . 
Invaniry 
Kiatura  . 


SeoTun. 

bOa  Brim  FaHmwuHt,  timet  tkt  Uml^mMUwJmt. 
BdiabnnA  «Uy   .    ,    1  ainabar. 
Dialriola  of  Bnrgha, 
Coontieawhera-^  Coai«Ia»whai«- 

{Cdioaa  .  . 
DnnfiaiBlbw 
Infvrkaiafaig 
QiMoaafeiry 
Sttrilng  .  . 

iDombaitoa 
a:  : 
RuUiergleD 
Dan  bar 


dtuatod. 
I  Roaa  \ 
.  SndMrlandl 
.  Orkaay     >  1 
.  Boai  I 
,  Callbnaaa  J 
.  Elgin 
.  Rou 
.  InveneM 
.  Nairn 
.  Banff 
.  Banff 

.  Elgin    .  ^  L 
.  Abefdoea 
.  AbardeoB 


Mm 
ban. 


igowl 
■g  .  J 


neaa  t 

n    .  ' 


10 


{Abardaaa    .    .  Abatdaan  \ 
AberbKtbwlek.  Fixtu    .  | 
ItrMbia .   .   .  Forikr    .  >  1 
Inverbnrle,   .  KlncaidlMl 
Huolroaa    .    .  Faifhr    .  J 

{Capar  .    .  ForfcrkPothi 
Duadae    .  Forflu 
Porlkr  .    .  Foribr    .   .  V  1 
Pailh  .   .  Perth 
SLAadnw't  FUb 

iAutnithar  Eaatar  .  Fife 
Aniirutbar  ' 
Cratl  . 
Rilrenny 
PillenweeiB 
fRamtialand     .    .  Ufa 

7  {Kluhwi! 


HaddlngtaB 

Jadbnr^  . 
Lander 


Perth 
FIfc 

nfa  .  .  V  I 

UnUtbgoi 
Stirifatg 
Dunbailoa) 
Laa«fc  .  1  . 
Wrtv  .  f  * 
Unarit  .  J 
HadJiagloni 
Uaddlagtun) 
Buzborgk    y  1 
BerridT  .  1 


r  Km* 

Kaatar  .  Fife  .  \ 
Weater  Fife  .  I 
.  .  .  Flfa  .  ^ 
.  .  .  F.lfa  .  f 
1      ,    .  File  .  J 


NnrtbBarwkk.  HaddlagtnaJ 
Laouk     .    ,  Laaailc  . 

Selkirk     .    .  SaUdih 

i Ayr ...    .  Ayr 
CaupbabtovB.  AigyW 
Invoary    .    .  Anyle 
Irria.  ...  Ayr 
RaUuar    .   .  BaU 
f  Aaaaa     .   .  Daabka 
iDonrriw  .    ,  DumtOm 
IV  Kirfceadbrtcfat.KirimdbiightV  t 

iSanqiibar  .    .  DnmMaa    .  J 

JNawOalloway.  Ktikendbri^i 
Stranraaa  .    .  Wigtoa 
iWUihm  .  .  WUm 

.  ,  mgiw 


.  Fife 

lIUrKaMy    ...  Rib 

luua*. 

A  Oa  imftM  earHmmUflm  tit  Vnim  aadb*  ftaiya  HI. 
GtOaaaal  CoaalloawhM^  Ueoi-  CWaaaad  Coaaflaa wlmria 
Boroagbs.     looaUy  dtaata.     ben.   JSorengbi.    loeaBy  dlaalcd. 


Arawitb 

Alhlona  rRoaeoaiinaDindWaat- 

uaatb)    ...  1 

Bandoa             (Cork)  .  1 

Belhat           (Antrin)  .  1 

Cariow          (Carlow)  .  1 

CarttaUtogas  (oo.  aociotalo)  .  I 

Caabel        (jJPpvmT)  •  1 

Cloninal       (Tlpperaiy)  .  1 

Coleraiao    (LoiKtondany)  .  1 

Cowk.        (eo.  oorporBte)  3 

Downpatrick  (Down)  .  1 

Dnifbeda  (co.  corporate)  .  .1 

Dnblla      (eo.  cotponte)  .  3 

Dandalk       (L<m^)  •  1 

DuagaaaoB   CTmai)  .  1 

DnagarriB    (Walarlbtd)  .  1 

Baafa             (Clara)  .  1 


Maaa. 

bm. 

.  1 


EnnlakiUea  (Fennaaa(l>'^ 

Galway       (edL  eoipcwata)  .  1 

Kilkenny    (ea.  eorpanto)  .  I 

Klniale          (Cork)  ,  1 

Llmorick    (ao.  eorporate)  1 

Uabarn         f  AMiis)  .  1 

LoadowUiry  (loadoajany)  .  I 

MaUow           (Cork)  .  1 

New  Roaa      fWcxlord)  .  1 

Nawry  (Dawn)  .  I 
PortarUngtoB    (Kia^a  Coaaly 

and  Qaami'a  Doaaty)  .  l 

Traloa           (Wy)  .  | 

ValarAird  (oa  oottmlal  ,  1 

WeilbRl       fWox£td)  .  1 

Yoogbai          rCaifc)  .  i 


UamaajTm. 
[Fmai  the  rdgn  of  Jamaa  l.J 
Plaoea.  Henbara  PUcaa. 

CuQ  bridge  9         OiM    .  .  . 

.'Fron  tht  IrUi  Valm tndar  neerg*  IILJ 
DnUlB  ...  1 
With  the  aid  of  the  fateffAng  iMe  we  noi 
the  reader  r  vipw  of  thei|^ni«gtt^it£j4M>r^ ' 


HaMhaia. 
.  1 
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sjrstem,  carefiilly  indicatiag  the  alterations  nuda  hy  the  acta 
n  1833  in  those  bnaches  of  it  to  vhich  they  apply. 

1.  Am  regardt  mimbtr  and  keat  Umtig  tifeon^Umr 
eu»t  and  m  nunfar  itfrtprtsenUttivu. 

CODNTIES. 

Snoumd  and  Walks. — The  number  of  county  oonstita- 
cncies  before  the  Reform  Act  vas  52,  retnmiiw  ooUeotively  94 
members :  tu.  two  for  each  county  of  Bngland,  except  York- 
thire ;  four  for  the  latter  county ;  and  one  for  each  county 
of  Wales.  The  several  cities  and  boroi^ha  which  are  coiu- 
ties-civporate  vere  excluded  ftom  tbejmtili  of  the  several 
ahires  within  ^ich  tiiey  wore  locally  situated :  vii.,  flom  Car- 
marthenshire, the  town  of  Carmartngp ;  from  Kent,  the  city 
of  Canterbury ;  from  Cheshire,  that  of  Chester ;  from  War- 
wickshire, that  of  Coventry ;  from  Gloucestershire,  that  of 
Gloucester ;  from  Yorkshire,  the  town  of  Kin^ton-upon- 
HuU,  and  the  ciW  of  York ;  from  Lincoln^ire,  the  city  of 
Lincoln ;  from  Aliddleaex,  London ;  from  Northumber- 
land, the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  from  Dorsetshire, 
Poole;  from  Worcestershire,  the  city  of  Woneater;  and 
from  Hampshire,  the  town  of  Southampton. 

The  act  has  increased  the  number  of  constituencies  to  82, 
by  dividing  into  two  electoral  districts  each  of  the  25  coun- 
ties in  tichedule  iX)  of  the  act,  and  marked  F  in  the  fore- 
Kung  table :  ocoiatitatingeacfa  of  the  three  ridings  df  York- 
ihire  a  distinct  distxiet  ibr  the  same  purpose ;  and  in  Uke 
manner  severing  the  lAnAaBif  division  of  l^iuoolnflhire  from 
the  other  portion  of  that  coun^,  and  the  ble  of  Wight 
from  Hampshire.  The  number  of  county  members  is 
raised  from  94  to  1 59,  as  follows — Two  are  assigned  to  each 
division  of  each  of  the  counties  in  schedule  (F)  and  of  Lin- 
colnshire  ;  two  to  each  riding  of  Yorkshire :  one  member 
is  added  to  each  of  the  seven  undivided  counties  included 
in  schedule  (F  2)  of  the  act,  and  marked  F  2  in  the  above 
table ;  one  tp  each  of  the  three  Welsh  counties  of  Carmar- 
then. Denbigh,  and  Glamorgan ;  and  one  is  assigned  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  separately  from  Hampshire. 

Scotland. — ^The  number  (30)  of  county  constitueneiea 
and  of  oounQr  members,  as  existing  before  the  Reftnrm  Act, 
remains  nnalterad.  But  for  two  <tf  the  27  counties  men- 
tioned in  the  forwoing  table,  as  retumiw  <me  menUwr 
eadi,  viz.,  Elgin  and  Row,  are  substituted  Kite  and  Caith- 
ness, which  before  sent  wly  in  alternate  parliaments ;  and 
the  remaining  six  counties,  instead  of  electing  alternately 
as  befwe,  now  return  jointly  as  follows : — Elgin  and  Nairn, 
one  member;  Ross  and  Cromarty,  one;  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross,  one.  To  the  last-mentioned  electoral  district  are 
also  annexed  three  whole  parishes,  and  part  of  two  others, 
detached  by  the  act  from  the  shire  of  Perth,  and  one  entire 
parish  from  that  of  Stirling.  And.  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
nience arising  from  the  great  iiregularities  in  the  bounda- 
ries of  some  of  the  Scottish  counties,  it  is  enacted  that  all 
detached  portions  of  counties  shall,  for  election  purpones,  be 
held  to  be  in  the  sereial  shins  within  whieh  Ib^  are  locally 
included. 

luLAHD.— The  Irish  Reform  Aetttf  1832  has  made  no 
ehange  in  the  county  re[maentation  aa  to  loeal  limits  or 
number  of  representatives;  two  memhen  being  still  re- 
turned for  eaon  of  the  32  oounties  enumemted  in  the  pre- 
ceding table. 

CmES  AND  BOSOUOBS. 

England  and  Wales.— The  whole  number  of  the  cities 
and  boroughs,  or  districts  of  boroughs,  previously  to  the  act, 
was  208,  returning  collectively  415  members.  For  total 
extinction  as  parliamentary  boroughs,  those  were  selected 
the  population  of  each  of  which,  accordii^  to  the  parlia- 
mentary returns  of  1831,  was  below  2000.  Within  this  de- 
scription came  the  56  English  borougbs  in  the  above  list  to 
which  thelettw  A  is  prefixed,  returning  collectively  111 
members.  For  reduction  from  the  sendii^of  two  represent- 
ativa*  to  that  of  cme  only,  those  -msn  s^eted  the  popula- 
tiiHi  of  whidu  aeoording  to  the  same  census,  was  undu  4000. 
These  were  the  30  English  boroughs  in  the  above  list  to 
which  the  letter  B  is  prefixed,  from  whose  proportion  of  the 
representation  30  members  were  deducted;  to  these  must 
he  added  two  members  deducted  from  the  four  formerly 
seni  by  the  united  borougbs  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe 
R^is ;  makinr  altogether  a  total  of  1 43  borough  members 
struck  out  of  the  old  frame  of  the  representation. 

Ot  the  distribution  of  this  nnmber  among  the  new  consti- 


tuencies of  the  United  Kingdom  (as  the  total  number  o* 
memhws  remains  unaltered),  we  have  here  to  speak  only  of 
the  portion  assigned  to  the  populous  parliamentary  boroughs 
now  created  in  England  and  Wales.  To  these  was  trans- 
ferred the  election  of  63  members  out  of  the  143  thus  taken 
from  the  old  constttueneies.  Of  the  43  new  hOTougbs,  22, 
containing  each  a  population  of  25,000  and  upwards,  and 
including  the  great  metropolitan  districts,  were  empowered 
to  return  two  members  each ;  and  the  remaining  21,  con- 
taining each  12,000  inhabitants  or  upwards,  to  send  one 
memwr. 

Ntm  BorwtSfki  ertatti  by  Vf  R^ont  Jet,  paiud  Jwu  7. 183S. 

Cltjr  at     Cotmtr  «1wnlD  Htm-  City  or     County  whanlB  H «■>• 

Borousb.        ■ituatoiL  ban.  Boron^  tUiwtsd.  bm 

Aihtoa-andar-LyM  (LancMlt.)  .  1  Hnthyr-TydvU  (GtanuMiiilL}  1 

Binnli]Kh*iii  (WkTwickthiie)  .  S  Oldham       (Unciittilia)       .  S 

BlHckburn     (t^mcacliire)  .  1  RoelidBto          (Do.)            .  1 

Bolun              (Do.)  .  i  BaUbrd            (Do.)            .  1 

Bradford     (Yorkshire)  .  S  SlidHald      (Torkihin)        .  S 

Hrinhthalmnone  (Suis«x)  .  S  South  Shield*  (Durham}         .  1 

Bory          (Laociubire)  .  .  1  Sinckport       (CliMhtn)         .  S 

CiMthMD       (Keni)  1  Shdi».iiroii-TKut(SuRbTdalilTc}  8 
Cliett«iiham  (GloucestmtUre) 
Devon  port  (Dnoo) 

Dudley    (Worcettenbin)  .  _   

FiQibuiy     (MiddleiGX)  .  S  X«»a&  Longnor,  and  NMlh  .- 

Frome         (Somenet)  .  1  fonnanjr  conKibBtoiT  to  Car- 

Gntnhaad     (Durham}  .  1  dlR  iiowdatBdwd(QUmar|aft- 

Greenwieb      (Rout)  .  S        fhin)   1 

Halifax       CYorkibii«)  .  t  Tower  HamkU  (M)ddleMx)    .  S 

Huddersfleld    (Do.)  .  1  Tyaemouth  (Northumberland)  ,  1 

Kondal     (Wertmoriand)  .  1  WakeBeld     (Yurkihln)        .  1 

Kiddaitnlnatar  (WoreaAMih.)  ,  1  VakaU      (StafttrdaluiB)      .  1 

Lambeth       (Snrrey)  .  S  Varrlnfton  rLaueaihira)       .  1 

Lead!        (Torktliira}  .  S  VrhiiekaTen  (Cumberiand)      .  1 

MacelM&eld  (CbaaUn)  .  S  WhHby         (Yorkihire)        .  1 

Hanehaatet  (Laacaabira)  .  t  Vohcritaniptaii  (StaflonUhira^  K 

Uatylabone   (Hiddleaex)  .  S 


1  Biaw.npoD-Tieut(,siaimaaiuTcj  x 

a)  1  etioud    rOkiueaaUtraUie)      .  S 

.   S  SnnderlaBd    (Dorluua)         .  S 

.    1  Bwanaaa,  itaaiiai  wbh  AMravoa, 


To  Ba^nmula— 
Amlwch  ) 
HolyhMd>Analeaey 

To  Canaarlbon— 

Llaoelly  .  CarmartliaBahlia 
To  Camarrou— 

Baogor    .  Camarvooahira 
ToDenWah— 

Wmluui .  Dnbl^Abs 
ToFliRt— 

HolyMll  \ 

Hou  y 


To  HaTetftirdweat— 

To  Uontgomery— 
LUnivilte  \ 
Llanidloea    I  m„i,i 

Newtown  I 
WalataPod  J 
ToPambroka— 
.    HUand  .  FanbraknUra 

PMM««a .  SadMfiidN 


In  the  inportant  matttf  of  boundariet,  two  great  objects 
were  to  be  attained ;  the  fixing  of  appropriate  limita  to  the 
boroughs  of  large  population  newly  created,  and  the  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  me  old  boroughs  in  the  many  instances  in 
wmch  a  considerable  population  had,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
accumulated  without  the  ancient  boundary.  A  laige  agri- 
cultural district  was  also  annexed,  for  the  purposes  of  par^ 
liamentary  election,  to  each  of  the  four  borougbs  of  Ayles- 
bury, Cricklade,  East  Retford,  and  New  Shoreham.  And 
as  regards  the  Welsh  districts  of  boroughs,  it  may  be  oh* 
served  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  act  of  Henry 
Vm.,  that  all  the  boroughs  in  each  county  should  share  the 
representation— a  principle  which  the  arbitrary  interference 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  decisbns  of  election  committees,  had 
since  rendered  in  many  ingtances  inoperatiTe— 'was  now  »• 
Btmred  hi  its  fUll  vigour. 

Scotland.— The  nnmber  of  town  representatives  is  raised 
from  15  to  23;  two  instead  of  one  b«nng  assigned  to  the 
citf  of  Edinburgh ;  two  to  that  of  Glasgow,  detached  from 
the  district  of  bur^is  numbered  9  in  tne  foregoing  table; 
one  to  that  of  Abwdeen,  detached  frxim  district  No.  4 ;  one 
eachto  Ihe  towns  of  Dundee  and  Perth,  detached  from  dis- 
trict No.  i ;  and  one  each  to  the  large  modern  towns  of 
Greenock  and  Paisley.  As  regards  the  dist/icts  of  bui^hs, 
their  number,  their  general  locality,  and  their  pruportioi;  of 
members  (one  to  each  district),  remain  nearly  as  beforo ; 
but  as  regards  the  particular  places  joined  in  the  respective 
districts,  the  following  alterations  are  made  hy  the  Refinrm 
Act : — ^To  district  No.  1  is  added  the  town  of  Cromar^  in 
the  shire  of  that  name,  not  before  induded  in  any  district 
To  No.  3,  in  like  manner,  is  added  the  town  of  Peterhead, 
ill  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  before  unre|»esented.  To  No.  4, 
from  which  Aberdeen  is  detached,  Forfor  is  transferred  from 
No.  5 ;  and  the  towns  of  Dundee  and  Pe^  being  also  de- 
tached from  No.  5,  the  two  remaining  towns  of  that  district 
Cupar  and  St.  Andrews,  are  ngw  joined  with  the  five  [ire- 
viously  formir^  district  No.  6.  Hie  city  of  Glasgow  beinc 
detached  from  district  No.  9,  ,titu>.towns  of  Kilmarnock  and 
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Port-Glaagow.  before  unrepresented,  are  added  to  it.  In 
district  No.  11,  Peebles  and  Selkirk  being  disfran^sed  by 
the  act,  and  merged  in  the  counties  in  whit^  they  are  re- 
spectively situated,  the  three  formerly  unrepresented  toTns 
of  Airdne,  Falkirk,  and  Hamilton,  axe  join«a  in  tbcir  staad 
vith  ^e  antient  burghs  at  Lanark  ud  Linbthgow.  In 
No.  12.  in  like  manner,  the  bvrgb  of  RoUMty  is  nMigsd  IB 
the  shire  of  Bute,  and  the  town  of  Oban  ia  siAstitirted  in 
its  place.  The  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the  mari- 
time vicinity  of  Edinburgh  has  occasioned  the  oeating  of 
one  district  entirety  new,  comprising  the  three  towns  of 
Leith.  Portobello,  and  Musselburgh,  without,  however,  in- 
creasing the  previons  number  of  districts,  the  towns  of  No. 
5,  in  the  old  arrangement,  being  all  distributed  in  the  new 
as  above  described.  New  and  suitable  parliamanta^  limits 
are  assigned  in  the  schedules  of  the  act,  as  well  to  the  seve- 
ral antient  boroughs  as  to  those  newly  created. 

Ireland.— In  the  list  of  cities  and  boroughs  sending  re* 
presentativea,  no  alteration  is  made  by  the  Irish  Reform 
Act;  but  two  members  each,  instead  of  one,  are  assigned  to 
Belfkst,  Galway,  Limerick,  and  Watmrtbrd,  thus  raising  the 
whole  town  representation  from  35  members  to  39.  The 
limits  of  the  porlianiMitary  boroughs  are  d^ed,  and  to  the 
neater  number  of  them  new  units  are  ass^ned,  by  the 
Boundary  Act  annexed. 

nNlTBRSITlBS. 

One  member  is  added  by  the  Irish  Reform  Aet  to  the 
one  previouafy  returned  by  the  university  of  DnUin. 

2.  Eieetive  Eranchue. 
covmiM. 

E  nolahd  and  Wales. — ^UntQ  the  Reform  Act,  the  par- 
liamentary (hotcfaise  in  counties  had  remained  iriAout  ex- 
tension or  alteratiMi.  as  Uuited  fiill  three  oentories  before 
by  tba  statutes  of  the  8th  and  1 0th  of  Henry  YI.,  the  former 
of  which  confined  the  right  tp  such  '  as  had  freehold  land 
or  tenement  to  the  value  of  40«.  by  the  year  at  least  above 
all  charges;'  the  latter  to  '  people  dtcming  and  rmdetU 
within  the  county,  &e.,  whereof  every  man  shall  have  free- 
hold to  the  value  of  40«.  by  the  year.  In  order  to  render 
a  man  a  freeholder,  and  complete  his  qualification  for 
voting,  it  was  necessary,  not  only  that  he  should  have  a 
treelioid  interest  in  his  lands  and  tenements,  but  that  he 
should  hold  them  by  freehold  tenure :  consecfuently  copy- 
holders, holding  by  what  is  technically  termed  bate  tenure, 
as  well  as  termors,  having  only  a  chattel  interest  in  their 
estates,  were  excluded  ftom  voting.  Doubts  having  been 
raked  as  to  the  right  of  copyholders,  it  was  expressly  en- 
acted bv  die  91  Geo.  II.,  c.  14,  that  no  |»erson  noldingby 
copy  of CO  art- roll  should  he  thereby  entitled  to  vote.  The 
Reform  Act  extoids  the  flranchise  by  admitting  not  only 
copyholders,  but  leaseholders,  and  even  occupiers,  under 
certain  limitations ;  and  abri^es  it  in  some  cases  of  free- 
holds not  of  inheritaneev  as  also  in  all  cases  of  land  situ- 
ate in  a  dry  or  borough,  and  which  being  occupied  by  the 
proprietor  would  give  him  a  parliamentary  vote  for  that  city 
or  borough.  In  establishing  the  right  to  the  county  fran- 
chise, questions  of  tenure  and  interest  have  become  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  except  as  they  are  connected 
with  value  ;  for  now  what  is  commonly,  though  improperly, 
called  a  tenant  at  will  (that  is,  from  year  to  year)  occupying 
Und  of  the  annual  rent  of  Ml.  has  a  right  to  vote  for 
county,  mthont  reference  to  the  tenure  by  which  the  lessor 
holds  die  land,  or  the  interest  that  he  may  have  in  it.  By 
18  Geo.  II.,  e.  18,  8. 5,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should 
vote  for  a  county  unless  he  had  been  for  tirelve  calendar 
months  in  actual  possession  of  the  rents  and  profits  to  his 
own  usis,  except  in  particular  cases.  But  by  tne  statute  of 
183S,  by  s.  26  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  be  r^;is- 
tered  as  a  freeholder  or  copyholder,  unless  he  was  in  actual 
possession  of  the  rents  and  profits  for  six  months  previous 
to  the  last  day  of  July  of  the  vear  wherein  be  claims  to  be 
registered.  Leaseholder's  ana  their  assignees,  and  yearly 
tenants,  mnst  have  occupied  for  twelve  months  before  tl^ 
same  period,  except  in  the  cases  excepted  by  the  above- 
mentioned  statute  of  George  II.  Vsdue,  therefore,  has  now 
become  the  criterion  upon  whksh,  in  many  cases,  the  right 
of  voting  wholly  depends ;  and  in  aD  cases  it  is  a  most  ma- 
terial BUl^ect  of  inquiiy,  in  order  to  determine  in  That 
eharaettr,  whether  as  R«el)u1der,  copyholder,  leaseholder, 
or  oocapier.  an  olaetor  should  make  his  claim  to  be  re- 


1.  If  landd  or  tenements  areheM  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £0/^ 
hare  occupation,  ss  tenant  from  year  to  year,  is  siifRcient  to 
qualify  ;  no  further  interest  in  the  lands,  &C.,  being  neces- 
sary, and  it  being  immaterial  by  what  tenure  to^  ara 
held.  2.  So  aUo  is  the  occupation  of  lands,  &cof  50/. 
yearly  nine,  as  sub-lessee  or  assignee  of  any  under-lease 
created  ori^ually  for  a  tom  of  not  less  than  20  years,  hovr 
small  a  portion  soever  of  the  original  term  may  remain  imex- 
pffod.  3.  The  original  lessee  of  a  twm  created  or^tnally  for 
20  years,  of  landsof  50/.  yeariy  vidue,  or  the  assigneeof  such 
term,  is  antitlod  to  vote  in  like  manner,  Whether  or  not  he 
is  the  occupier  of  saeh  lands.  4.  The  occupier  of  lands 
of  10/.  yeariy  nine,  as  sub-lessee  or  ass^ee  of  any  under- 
lease of  a  term  of  not  less  than  60  years.  A.  So  likewise 
the  orinnal  lessee  or  tb6  assignee  of  such  a  term  of  tho 
lands  m  \0l.  yearly  value,  is  entitled,  whether  occupying  or 
not ;  nor  is  the  nature  of  the  tenure  material  in  any  of  ihe 
above  cases ;  but  twelve  months*  possession  previous  to  tho 
last  day  of  July  is  required  in  all.  8.  The  being  seised  of 
an  Mtate— whether  of  inheritance  or  for  a  fife  or  lives — 
whather  firoehold.  copyhold,  at  of  any  other  ^nr^  to  the 
like  yuily  value  of  10/.,  mtitlea. 

Freehold  landa  or  tooements  of  40«.  yearly  indue  are  still 
sufficient  to  give  a  vote  in  the  four  following  cases : — 

1.  If  it  be  an  estate  of  inheritance.  2.  If  not  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  hut  only  an  estate  for  life  or  lives,  if  the  elector 
was  seised  previously  to  the  7th  of  June,  1 832  (the  day  on 
which  the  act  received  the  topi  assent),  and  continues  so 
seised  at  the  time  of  registration  and  of  voting.  3.  If  ac- 
quired  subsequently  to  that  day,  if  the  elector  be  in  actual 
and  bona  fide  occupation  at  the  time  of  registration  and  of 
voting.  4.  Or  if  acquired  subsequently  to  that  day,  if  it 
earns  to  the  elector  by  marriage,  marriage  settlemen'^  de- 
visa,  or  promotion  to  any  benofieo  or  any  office. 

Of  freehdd  <w  oopybold  eatatea  ux  months*  possession, 
and  of  leasehold  ostatM  twetve  months*,  is  required,  pre- 
viously to  the  last  da?  <tf  July,  in  the  ^rear  of  r^j^tration. 
except  they  come  by  deseeni  snecession,  marriage,  mar- 
riage settlement,  devise,  or  pnnnotion,  &e. 

Now,  als(^  it  has  become  material  to  consider  how  the 
lands  or  tmements  are  locally  situated :  for  if  they  are  free- 
hold within  a  city  or  borough,  and  in  the  freeholder's  ovm 
occupation,  so  as  to  confer  a  right  to  vote  for  such  city  or 
horouglv-or  if  copyhold  or  leasehold,  and  oecu|tted  by  him 
or  any  one  else  so'  as  to  give  the  right  of  voting  for  snch 
ci^  or  borough  to  him  or  any  otbw  pMson,— th^  eeaso  to 
qualify  for  a  county  vote. 

However,  by  the  16th  section  of  the  act,  an  express  re 
aervation  is  made  of  all  esistiag  r^htsof  silage  possessed 
1^  eotinty  freeholdorst  ]HRniidad  the^  are  duly  registered  ac- 
cordii^  to  the  provisUms  (tf  the  aet  itaalf. 

ScoTLANn.— Under  George  11.  oaetmenta  wen  made 
which  rendered  tba  proving  of  M,  forty-shilling  votes 
yet  more  difficult,  so  that  many  more  ot  them  disap- 
peared, and  at  the  close  of  the  last  oentmy  very  few  re- 
mained Although  the  Soottish  act  of  1691  enacted  that 
the  right  of  voting  should  be  in  persons  publicly  infoofied 
in  proporty  or  superiority  of  hnos  of  40*.  old  extent,  or 
of  40oX  Scots  valued  rent,  thus  making  a  distinction,  it 
should  seem,  between  property  and  soporiori^,  yet  it  was 
c<nBtantiy  interpreted  to  mean  that  supenors,  that  is, 
tenaots>in-chief,  or  persons  holding  immediatdy  of  the 
crown,  were  t^orte  entitled  to  vote.  Thus  proprietors  of 
estates,  of  whatever  valu6,  holding  fron}  a  subject,  were 
excladed  from  the  fiRm^iise.  It  is  compnted  that  in  seve- 
ral counties  neuly  one^talf  the  lands  were  held  in  this 
manner,  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  one-fifth  of  the  lands 
were  so  held.  The  elasa  of  lan&oldevs  thins  excladed  com- 
prised not  only  the  middling  and  smaller  gentry,  and  the 
mdustrious  yeomen  and  formers  who  bad  inherited  or  ac- 
qtlired  some  porticm  of  landed  property,  but  also  sovne  men 
of  estates  wtMrth  from  dO0£  to  2000/.  per  annum ;  while 
many  persons,  who  had  not  the  smallest  aetasd  interest  in 
the  land,  possessed  and  exerdbed  the  dective  franchise. 
When  a  peison  of  great  laaAsd  property  wished  to  multipfy 
the  votes  at  his  command,  his  Course  was,  to  surreDder  ois 
charter  to  the  crown,  to  appoiat  a  nnmhw  of  hia  crnifi- 
dential  ftioidsk  to  wh«n  the  oown  paretfed  out  lua  astatea 
In  lota  of  400A  SeoU  rained  rent,  and  then  to  take  charters 
from  those  friends  for  the  real  jffopor^.  thos  leavine 
them  apparently  the  immediate  tenanti  at  the  crown,  ana 
eonsequentlv  aU  entiUod  to  vote.  This  operation  baioa 
epm  aavafl  to  poanas  to  great  jHiiamoiwn»<tasy  anriM 
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(bemaelvM  of  it  ^cocfedingly,  thiu  dspncasting  or  extin- 
icuiauing  the  frinciiiaes  J:  the  imallra  iwoprietofB.  This 
l^al  flwid  began  in  tba  lart  pentuty,  ana  vas  otuefly  piao- 
tiaed  eubeeqwrntly  to  the  aooeanon  of  Georfe  IIL  Among 
toe  mioiu  modei  by  which  it  wu  peribnned,  the  most 
oommon  were  by  life-rent  ch«rter&,  1^  ohazters  on  toadMl 
or  mwtg^e,  md  by  chulen  in  fee.  Tbe  pariiamentary 
representation  of  the  Scottish  oountiea  therefore  had.  Re- 
cording to  the  eniiBSBion  of  a  learned  lord, '  oompletdy  slid 
firom  its  basis.'  The  total  number  of  county  voters,  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  <tf  persons  directly  mtereated  in  Uie 
property  of  the  soil,  wu  extremely  unall,  and  of  duae  the 
number  of  real  votes  learoely  exceeded  that  ^the  fletatioua 
ones. 

The  new  basis  of  county  suftage  appears,  by  the  Tteiam 
Act  for  Scotland,  to  be  aseimilalM,  as  closely  as  the  difiar- 
enee  between  the  modes  of  poaseaaii^  and  oooupying  lands, 
&c,  in  tlie  two  countriee  will  pennit,  to  the  system  esta- 
blished for  Enriand  and  Wales.  While  the  old  daas 
rights  to  the  suffirave  are  preawvadto  the  individuals  in  ae- 
tual  possession  of  mem  before  March  Ist,  1831,  provision  is 
made  against  their  pwpetuation ;  while  the  body  of  electors 
newly  admitted  consists  of  owners  to  the  value  of  10^  a 
year, — of  leaseholders  for  57  years  or  for  life,  whose  dear 
yearly  intaest  is  not  le^s  than  10/. — of  leaseholders  for  IB 
years  where  such  yearly  interest  is  worth  not  less  than  50/., 
•~of  yearly  tenants  whose  rent  is  not  less  than  50/.  per  an- 
num,— and  of  all  tenants  whatsoeverwbo  have  paid  for  their 
interest  in  their  holding  en  amount  not  less  than  300/. 
The  same  difibrenee  is  made  as  in  the  English  act,  betwtwn 
the  freeholder  and  the  mere  occupier,  as  to  the  gise  mwths* 
proprietor^p  required  in  the  former  ease  and  the  tuvim 
months^  occupancy  in  the  latter ;  and  the  like  exocoUona 
from  thia  condition  as  to  the  lei^;th  of  poeaession  in  mvour 
of  cases  wherein  either  ownership  lease  oomeatoaperson 
by  inheritance,  manuge,  marriage  settlement,  "mortis 
KHitd  disposition,"  or  appointment  lo  any  place  or  office. 

Irbland. — The  act  of  union  made  no  alteration  in  the 
parliamentary  suflbvge  of  the  Irish  counties.  The  qualifi- 
cation of  a  freeholder  remained  the  same  as  before,  a  clear 
anniul  fortr-shilling  interest  for  a  life :  and  as  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  Ireland  to  grant  leases  on  lives,  freeholders  were 
thus  created  whose  votes,  from  their  extreme  poverty,  and 
consequent  inability  to  discharge  their  legal  ooligations  to 
their  landlord,  were  disposable  by  him  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  practice  of  multiplying  freeholds  tat  election  purposes 
merely  was  carried  to  an  excessive  and  most  mischievous 
extent,  reduoii^;  the  flundiise  almost  to  nnivenal  suflGrage, 
among  individuals  who,  by  the  very  instrument  by  which 
they  were  profrasedly  made  free,  woe  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  state  of  political  bondage.  Thns  many  of  the  coun- 
ties, in  choosing  their  representatiTes,  lay  under  the  abso- 
lute dictation  of  some  great  territorial  proprietor;  and 
there  were  few  in  which  a  coalition  of  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  landowners  would  not  determine  the  election  ac- 
cording to  their  own  wishes.  Under  these  circumstaneea,  the 
provitiion  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  which 
raised  the  freehold  qualification  in  the  counties  of  Ireland 
from  40f.  to  10/.,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  dis- 
iranchisement. 

The  whole  civil  organixation  of  Ireland  having  been  in- 
troduced directly  from  England,  and  the  system  tsi  tenures 
in  particular  bang  the  same  in  both  countries,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Irish  Reform  Act  which  have  reference  tJ>  the 
territorial  franchise  are  more  strictly  analogous  to  tiiose  of 
the  act  for  Ei^land  than  those  of  the  Scottish  act  could 
well  be  made,  at  least  in  Eropearance.  The  existing  free- 
hold rights  bein^  preserved  here,  as  in  the  other  two  divi- 
sions of  the  empire,  to  their  individual  possessors,  and  the 
10/.  freehold  franchise  being  already  ealablishcMl  by  the 
aboTe-mentioned  provision  or  the  act  of  lS29,the  clawes  of 
electors  newly  created  are— I,  the  10/.  copyholders;  2,  les- 
sees or  assignees  having  a  clear  yearly  interest  of  10/.  in  a 
leasehold  created  originally  for  60  years  or  upwards,  or  of 
20/.  in  a  leasehold  of  not  less  than  1 4  years,  whether  in  their 
actual  occupancy  or  nut ;  3,  sub-lessees  or  assignees  of  any 
underlease  in  either  of  the  two  eases  Just  mentioned,  actu- 
ally occupying;  4,  the  immediate  leasees  or  assignees,  and 
they  only,  having  a  10/.  yearly  interest  in  a  20/. lease,  and 
actually  occupying.  The  like  provision  is  made  as  in  the 
English  act,  against  any  tide  to  the  county  franchise  being 
denved  from  any  holdmg  whaterer  that  woiild  entire  to 
vote  for  a  city  or  borough. 
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SHOi.ain}  AND  Wales.— The  want  of  any  uniform  basts 
of  sufiage  in  the  parliamentary  boroughs,  the  endless  di- 
versity or  the  daims  to  its  exercise  derived  from  the  vari- 
ons  political  as  well  as  local  influmKes  that  had  operated 
upon  them  in  the  course  of  ages,— a  diversity  which  the 
nuiuHous,  various,  and  often  conflicting  decuiioos  of  elec- 
tion committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  hod  additionally 
complicated  and  coa&ned— was  one  of  the  most  grievous 
defects  of  the  old  repreaeatative  syston.  The  generally 
prevailing  custom,  too,  that  the  non-residence  of  oorougn 
voters  entailed  no  di»iualification,  was  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious  evils  oomprisad  under  this  head.  The  new  act  hag 
prepared  the  way  for  sweeping  off  all  the  claims  to  the 
franchise  fountud  on  the  old  and  long-abused  titles  to 
borough  freedom,  by  establishing  a  unitorm  qualification, 
resting  chiefly  on  the  bajus  of  inhabitancy. 

It  provides,  that  in  every  city  or  borough  whidi  shall  re- 
turn memhsB,  every  male  per«in  of  AUI  age  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  legal  incapacity,  who  shall  occupy,  within  such 
city  or  borouf^,  or  within  any  jdace  sfaarinfr  in  elections 
with  it,  as  owner  or  tenant,  any  house,  wardaous^  count- 
ing-house, shop,  or  other  building,  eiih^  sepuotely  or 
jomtly  with  any  land,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less 
than  10/.,  shall,  if  dulv  registered,  as  direcied  in  anoUier 

Ert  of  the  act,  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  mem- 
rs  for  such  city  or  borough ;  provided  always,  that  no 
such  person  shall  be  so  registered  in  any  year,  unless  he 
shall  have  occupied  such  premises  for  twelve  calendar 
mon^  previous  to  thelaatday  of  July  in  that  year;  nor  un- 
less such  person,  wbne  there  shall  be  a  rate  fur  the  relief  of 
tbe  poor,  ah^  have  been  nlUBA.  to  aU  roles  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  made  during  such  hit  oeeupotioa ;  nor  unless 
snob  penoa  shall  have  [wid,  on  or  befiwe  the  20Ui  of  July 
in  the  same  year,  all  &e  poor*' rates  and  aaseesed  taxes  due 
from  him  previously  to  the  6th  of  April  preceding;  pro* 
vided  also,  that  no  such  person  shall  be  so  rwietered  unless 
he  shall  have  resided  for  six  calendar  montlis  previous  to 
the  last  day  fil  July  within  the  city  or  borough,  or  within 
the  pleoe  sharing  in  the  election,  or  within  seven  miles 
thereof.  The  premises  in  re  pect  of  the  occupation  of 
which  any  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter,  need  not  be  always  the  tame  premises,  but  may  be 
diflbrent  premises  occupied  in  itnmetuaie  succession  by  such 
person  during  the  twelve  calendar  months  previous  to  the 
last  d»  of  July :  such  person  having  paid,  on  or  before  the 
SOUt  of  July,  aU  the  poors'  rates  and  assessed  taxes  due  be- 
fbre  the  8th  of  April  preceding,  in  respect  of  all  sudi  jne- 
mises  so  ocouj^  by  him  in  succession.— Furthermore, 
when  any  premises  in  any  such  dty  or  borough,  or  place 
sharing  in  the  election,  shall  be  jottOly  occupied  by  more 
pwsons  than  one,  each  of  such  joint  occupiwa  shall  he  en- 
titled to  vote,  in  oase  the  clear  yearly  value  of  such  premises 
shall  be  of  an  amount  which,  when  divided  by  the  number 
of  such  occupiers,  shall  give  a  sum  of  not  less  than  10/. 
for  eaoh  occupier.  And  in  every  city,  borough,  or  place 
sharing  in  election,  it  shdl  be  lawful  for  any  person  occu- 
pying as  above  specified  in  any  parish  or  township  in  which 
there  shall  be  a  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  claim  to 
be  rated ;  and  upon  such  occupier  so  claiming,  and  actu- 
ally paying  or  tendering  the  full  amount  of  the  rates,  the 
overseen  are  to  put  the  nama  of  suoh  ocenpicar  upmi  the 
rates ;  and  in  case  such  ovoneera  shall  negleot  er  reftue  so 
to  do,  such  oooniaer  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed  to  have 
been  rated. 

The  formerly  anomalous  position  of  cities  and  towns 
which  are  counties  of  themselvea,  as  r^irds  the  posses- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise,  is  rectified  by  the  act.  Such 
oounties  of  dties  and  towns  are  now  included,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  county  elections,  in  the  several  counties  at  laive, 
or  divisions  of  counties,  in  which  they  are  locally  situatetf— 
with  this  restriction  only  as  regards  freeholds /or /{/e; — 
that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  voto  in  the  election  of 
kn^hts  of  the  shire,  or  of  members  for  any  dty  or  rown  a 
county  of  itself,  in  respect  of  any  freehold  whereof  such 
person  may  be  seised  for  his  own  life,  or  for  the  life  of  an> 
other,  or  for  any  Uvea,  except  auoh  person  shall  be  in  the 
actual  occupation,  or  except  Ae  same  ahall  have  come  by 
marriage,  marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  immiotion  to  oi^ 
benefice  or  to  any  ofiloe,  or  except  the  same  shall  be  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  10/.  It  is  farther  pro- 
vided that  in  every  city  or  town  being  a  county  of  itself  in 
the  electi<m  for  which  freeho14fr|||^^^^g^  ^^^q^  '^^^ 
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with  or  without  any  superadded  qualification,  now  have  a 
r^ht  to  vote,  every  such  freeholder  or  bui^age  tenant  ijiall 
be  entitled  to  vote,  if  duly  reg;istered;  but  no  such  person 
Bhall  be  flo  reeistwed  in  respect  of  any  freehold  or  bui^age 
tenwient,  unTess  he  shall  nave  been  in  actual  possession 
thereof,  or  in  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  for  his  own 
use,  tor  twelve  calendar  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of 
Jidy  (except  where  the  same  shall  have  come  to  him, 
within  such  twelve  months,  by  descent,  succession,  mar- 
riage, marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any  be- 
nefice or  office),  nor  unless  he  shall  have  resided  for  six 
ralendar  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  within 
such  city  or  town,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it ; — Uie  limits 
of  such  city  or  town  a  county  of  itself,  being,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  enactment,  those  settled  by  thej;eneral  parlia- 
mentary Boundary  Act  far  England  and  Wales.  Similar 
provision  as  to  lei^h  of  occupancy,  &c,  is  made  in  the 
case  of  persons  having  a  previous  freehold  qualification  to 
vote  for  any  of  the  bwoughs  of  Ayleihary,  uicklad^  East 
Retford,  or  New  ShcMhun. 

Such  are  the  provisions  which  constitute  what  is  popu- 
larly called,  by  reference  to  their  most  prominent  feature, 
'  the  ten-pound  householder  qualification.' 

But  as  in  the  settling  of  tne  places  which  were  thence- 
forward to  elect,  and  in  apportioning  the  members,  the  new 
act  made  a  large  compromise  with  the  old  system,  so  also 
it  made  no  inconsiderable  one,  for  a  season  at  least,  in 
sparing  to  a  certain  extent  the  rights  to  the  parliamentary' 
ffanchise  grounded  on  the  old  titles  to  borough  freedom. 
In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  imposes  the  very  important 
condition  of  rendmce.  It  provides  that  every  person  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members 
for  any  cuty  or  borough  as  a  burgess  or  freeman,  or  in  the 
city  of  London  as  a  freeman  and  liveryman,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  if  duly  roistered  ;  and  that  evor  other  person 
having,  previous  to  the  act,  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  for 
any  city  or  borough  by  virtue  of  any  other  qualification 
than  those  already  mentioned,  shall  retain  such  right  so 
long  as  he  shall  be  qualified  as  an  elector  according  to  the 
usages  and  customs  of  such  city  or  borough,  or  any  law  in 
force  at  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  shall  he  entitled  to  votn 
if  duly  registered;  but  iu  both  of  the  above  cases  it  in 
enacted  that  no  such  person  shall  be  so  registered  unless 
he  shall,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  be  qualified  in  such  man- 
ner as  would  entitle  him  then  to  vote  if  such  day  were  the 
day  of  election ;  nox  unless  toe  six  calendar  months  pre- 
>iouB  to  that  dav  he  shall  have  reined  wittihi  audi  ei^  or 
borough,  or  within  seven  miles  from  the  place  when  the 
poll  snail  heretofore  have  been  takoi,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
contribuUn7  borough,  within  seven  miles  of  such  borough. 
As  regards  the  second  class  of  voters  last  mentioned,  it  is 
further  enacted  that  every  such  person  shall  for  ever  cease 
to  enjoy  such  right  of  voting  if  his  name  shall  have  been 
omitted  for  two  successive  years  from  the  register  of  par- 
liamentary voters  for  such  city  or  boroueli,  unless  he  snail 
have  been  so  omitted  in  consequence  of  his  having  reoeiv^ 
parochial  relief  within  twelve  calendar  months  previous  to 
the  last  day  of  July  in  any  year,  or  of  his  absence  on  naval 
or  military  service. 

The  expedient  to  which,  to  serve  parfy  purposes  during 
the  agitation  oi  the  Reform  measure,  many  of  the  govemii^; 
bodies  of  corporations  had  resorted,  of  admitting  unusually 
large  numbers  of  freemen,  occasioned  the  following  limit- 
ations of  the  above  reeervation  of  the  elective  franchise  of 
freemen  to  be  introduced  into  the  act,  viz. :— That  no  person 
who  shall  have  been  elected,  made,  or  admitted  a  burgess  or 
freeman  since  March  1st,  1831,  otherwise  than  in  respect  of 
birth  or  servitude,  or  who  shall  hereafter  be  so,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote ;  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  as  a 
burgess  or  freeman  in  respect  of  birth,  unless  his  right  be 
originally  derived  £rom  or  through  some  person  who  was  a 
buigess  or  freeman,  or  was  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  such, 
bef«e  the  said  lst.of  Match,  1831,  or  from  some  person 
who  since  that  time  shall  have  become,  or  shall  hereafter 
become*  a  burgess  or  fteeman  in  respect  of  suvitude ;  and 
thst  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  any  city  or 
borough  (except  it  be  a  county  of  itself)  in  respect  ot  any 
estate  or  interest  in  any  bumge  tenement  or  freehold 
which  sliall  have  been  acquirm  by  such  person  since  the 
same  lat  of  March,  1831,  unless  it  shall  have  come  to  such 
person  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  by  descent, 
succession,  marriage,  marriage- settlement,  devise,  or  pro- 
motion to  anf  ben«^  w  offi^ 


It  IB  also  provided  in  general  that  no  person  sliall  be  en- 
titled to  be  roistered  iu  any  year  as  a  voter  for  any  city  or 
borough  who  shall,  within  twelve  calendar  months  {«evious 
to  the  last  day  of  July  in  that  year,  have  received  parochial 
relief  or  other  alms  which,  aocording  to  the  previously  ex- 
isting law  of  parliament,  diiqualiflea  firam  voting; 

ScofuunjA-Oving  to  the  |»evioii8  absMice  of  all  pre- 
tend or  shadow  of  popular  suflln^e  in  the  Scottuh 
boroughs,  the  revolution  made  in  their  parUamentary  con- 
stituencies by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  is  etfeeted  simply, 
completely,  and  at  once.  The  franchise  is  taken  frun  the 
members  of  the  town  councils  and  their  delegates,  in  whom 
as  such  it  was  before  exclusively  vested,  and  a  10/.  qua- 
lification, by  ownership  or  occupancy,  substituted  in  its 
place,  with -the  like  conditions,  as  in  the  English  act,  of 
twelve  mouths*  previous  occupancy,  payment  of  asseued 
taxes,  registration,  and  non-receipt  of  parochial  relief. 

Ireland. — In  the  Irish  cities  and  borouj^s  tiw  cfaan^ 
immediately  wwked  by  the  Farliameatery  Reform  Act  is 
rdatively  greater  than  in  England,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
foct  that  the  municipal  corpcnations  of  the  former  country 
existed  in  a  state  yet  more  thoroUf^y  anomalous  and  cor- 
rupt than  those  of  the  latter.  [Corpobations  (Municipal) 
OF  lEKLANa]  Here  again,  me  actually  existing  and  the 
inchoate  titles  to  the  parliamentary  suffrage  being  reserved, 
as  in  the  English  act,  on  condition  of  residence  within 
seven  miles,  and  honorary  freemen  created  since  March  30, 
1831,  being  excluded,  the  10/.  ownership  or  occupancy 
qualification  is  esteblished  as  the  new  basis  of  sufir^e,  on 
condition  of  r^iatration  with  six  months*  previous  occu- 
pancy and  jwyment  of  all  rates  due  for  more  than  one 
half-year.  Reservation  is  also  made,  as  in  the  English 
borot^lu,  of  righte  by  freehold  under  10/,  when  accruing 
before  passing  of  the  act.  by  descent,  marriage.  &c. 
The  elause  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  which  raised 
the  f^bold  qualification  in  counties  at  large  to  10/.,  left  it 
at  the  old  amount  of  40«.  in  the  several  counties  of  cities 
and  towns ;  but  the  Reform  Act  raises  it  there  to  the  same 
scale  as  in  the  counties  at  large  (only  reserving  for  life  the 
existing  AOs.  rights),  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  par- 
liamentary f^Qchise  for  such  corporate  counties  to  the 
same  daues  of  leaseholders,  and  on  tlM  same  conditions, 
whoa  it  admits  in  the  connties  at  large. 

UNITXR8ITIBS. 

In  the  two  Ens^h  universities  flie  parliamentary  snf- 
flrage  is  indepenctent  of  residence.  propert|r.  or  occupancy, 
being  vested  in  the  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  of  Gam- 
bridge  and  Oxford  respectively,  so  long  as  they  keep  their 
names  on  the  boards  of  Iheir  respective  colleges.  In  that 
of  Dublin,  in  like  manner,  it  is  possessed  by  the  fellows, 
scholars,  and  graduates  of  Trini^  College,  on  the  like  con- 
dition. 

The  establishment  of  a  general  and  uniform  system  of 
registration  of  volets,  calciDated  to  obviate  much  of  the 
inconvenience  of  contested  returns,  is  another  very  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Reform  Acts ;  for  the  various  and 
rather  complicated  details  of  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  acts  themselves. 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  the  quaUftcations  for  exer^ 
cising  the  parliamentary  finmchiBe  as  now  established 
throu^ut  the  British  Islands,  it  remains  to  notice  the 
principal  of  those  legal  disqualifications  which  are  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  and  operate  independently  of  all  proprietor 
ship  or  occupancy. 

Every  woman,  of  whatever  age,  and  however  indepen- 
dently situated  as  to  property  Aid.  social  relations,  is  as 
much  excluded  from  voting  as  from  being  elected.  As  to 
age  iu  male  pennons,  the  only  exception  is  that  which  ex- 
cludes all  minors,  that  is,  all  who  have  not  completed  their 
twenty-first  year.  The  exception  which  regards  alieru  is  so 
natural  and  ob\'ious  that  the  bare  mention  of  it  may  here 
suffice,  as  this  is  not  Ibo  [dace  in  whidi  to  examine  the 
various  difficulties  that  in  many  cases  have  arisen  and  still 
arise  in  strictly  defining  who  are  aliens  and  who  are  noL 
By  the  antient  *Uw  of  parliament,*  whidi  forms  an  integral 
portion  of  the  common  law,  lunatics  are  very  reasonably 
incapacitated,  as  also  are  paupers  in  city  or  borough  elec- 
tions. It  was  resolved  by  ihe  House  of  (Commons  in  1699 
(I4th  December),  that '  no  peer  of  parliament*  has  a  right 
to  vote  for  members  of  [^^^l^^^^^^^  jf(nion  wiUi 
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Ireland,  Urn  resolution,  vhich  was  luually  repeated  at  the 
beginning  of  every  session,  was  altered  into  the  foUoving 
fbnn :  '  That  no  peer  of  this  realm,  except  such  peer  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  as  snail  for  the 
time  betns  be  actually  elected,  and  shall  not  have  declined 
to  serve,  for  any  county,  city,  or  borough  of  Great  Britain, 
hath  any  right  to  give  his  vote  in  the  election  of  any  mem- 
ber to  serve  in  jKirliament'  The  vast  increase,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  owing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  new  bruiches  of  revenue,  in  the  niuuber 
of  persons  employed  immediately  by  the  crown  as  revenue- 
collectors,  occasioned  the  enactment  of  several  statutes  of 
exclusion  ftom  the  parliamentary  franchise.  Thus  the 
'22nd  George  III.,  c  41,  excludes  every  class  of  officers  con- 
cerned in  the  collection  or  management  of  the  excise, 
customs,  stamp  duties,  salt  duties,  window  and  house 
duties,  or  in  any  department  of  the  business  of  the  post- 
office.  By  3  George  IV^  c.  56,  s.  14,  it  was  first  enacted 
that  no  justice,  receiver,  surveyor,  or  constable,  appointed 
by  that  act  at  any  one  of  the  eight  police-offices  of  the 
English  metropolis,  shall  be  capable  of  voting  for  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Westminster,  or  Southwark;  and  by  10  George  IV., 
0.  44,  which  established  the  new  system  of  police  in  certain 
districts  of  the  metropolis  (the  operation  of  which  has  since 
been  extended  to  meet  the  local  extension  of  the  police- 
system),  it  was  enacted  that  no  justice,  reeeivN,  or  person 
belonging  to  the  police-force  appointed  by  virtue  of  that  act, 
shall  pe  capable  of  voting  for  Middlesex,  SurrOT,  Hert- 
fordshire Bssra,  or  Kent,  or  for  any  city  or  boroi^^  within 
the  metropolitan  district  Persons  les^ally  convicted  of 
perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury,  or  of  taking  or  asking 
any  bribe  are  thereby  for  ever  incapacitated  from  voting. 

As  r^ards  religious  grounds  of  ^squalification  in  gene- 
ral, it  should  be  observed,  that  as  no  oaths  are  now  required 
to  be  taken,  nor  declarations  to  be  made,  as  a  preliminary 
either  to  registration  or  to  voting,  all  such  disabilities  as 
might  have  arisen  ftom  refitsal  to  take  or  make  them  are  of 
course  removed. 

3.  <^iali/leatioiu  qf  Candidaiea, 

Of  the  close  relation  so  long  subsisting  between  the 
grounds  of  the  elective  franchise  and  of  eligibility,  and 
which  had  ^[nrung  from  thdr  original  identity,  we  find  dis- 
tinct traces  m  the  similarity  between  the  heads  of  disquali- 
fication in  either  case.  Women,  minors,  aliens,  and  luna- 
tics are  of  course  excluded  in  the  latter  case  as  well  as  in 
the  former.  It  would  be  needless  to  remark,  that  peers  of 
parliament,  that  is,  actual  members  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
are  ineligible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  except  in  order 
to  point  out  this  distinction— that  any  Irish  peer,  not  being 
amoi^  the  twenty-eight  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  time  being  as  representatives  of  the  Irish  peerage,  and 
being,  therefore,  though  a  peer  of  the  realm,  not  a  ]ieer  of 
^rliament,  is  eligible  to  represent  any  ccHUtituen*^  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  althot^h  such  is  not  the  case  with  Scotch 
peers  who  are  not  representative  peers.  No  person  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  any  duties  or  taxes  created 
since  1692  (except  commissioners  of  the  treasury),  nor  any 
officer  of  the  excise,  customs,  stamps,  &c.,  nor  any  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  crown  created  since  1705,  is 
eligible.  In  like  manner,  pensioners  under  the  crown 
during  pleasure,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  are  wholly  excluded. 
Any  member,  however,  who  accepts  an  office  of  profit  under 
tne  crown  existing  prior  to  1705,  though  he  thereby  vacates 
his  seat,  is  capobk  of  being  re-elected.  Contractors  with 
government  are  ineligible ;  and  it  is  enacted,  that  if  an^ 
person  so  disqualified  shall  ait  in  the  house,  he  shall  fbrfbit 
fiOO/.  per  day  for  so  doing:  and  that  if  any  person  having 
a  contract  of  this  nature  admits  a  member  of  the  house  to 
share  in  it,  he  shall  fbrfoit  500£  to  the  prosecutor.  Again, 
by  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  55,  no  police  justice  of  the  metropolis  can 
sit  in  parliament 

The  twelve  Judges  for  the  time  being  are  disqualified,  as 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers,  though,  as  judges,  they  have 
merely  a  constdtative  voice  there.  The  vice-chancellor  also 
is  excluded,  though  the  master  of  the  rolls  is  not.  The  ex- 
clusion of  ecclesiastics  from  seats  in  the  commons*  house, 
seems  not  only  to  have  been  a  natural  result  of  the  pre- 
sumed ui^ency  of  their  pastoral  duties,  but  to  have  reference 
to  the  penod  when  their  share  of  those  general  contributions 
to  the  extraordinary  exigencies  the  state,  the  business  of 
settling  which,  as  wa  have  tlbmij  seen,  first  gave  form  and 
oasisteney  to  th«  pariiamentmrf  nimsaitatimi  in  gen^nl, 


was  yielded  by  them  as  a  distinct  body.  Sherift  of  coim 
ties,  and  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  boroughs,  as  beiiig  themselves 
returning-officers  in  parliamentary  dections,  are  iud^ibla 
for  the  several  districts  respectively  for  wldeh  it  is  thdr 
duty  to  make  returns. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  in  1828, 
and  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  in  1829, 
have  worked  one  very  important  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  commons'  bouse,  by  removing  nearly  altoeethar 
the  widely-operating  religious  disqualiflcationB  wfai^  |a*- 
viousl;r  existed.  Toe  engagement, '  on  the  true  fiiitb  of  a 
Christian,'  to  abstain  from  all  designs  hostile  to  the  Church 
as  by  law  established,  which  the  latter  act  has  substituted 
for  the  oath  and  declaration  formerly  required,  excludes  no 
man  professing  Christianity  in  however  general  terms,  and 
seems  indeed  to  have  no  eflbetive  operation  Imt  against  in- 
dividuals of  the  Jewish  race  and  creed,  to  whoae  admisaon 
this  bar  is  still  opposed. 

Such  are  the  chief  personal  disqualifications,  at  common 
law  or  by  statute,  from  sitting  in  the  commons'  house  of 
parliament;  presenting,  as  already  remarked,  a  general 
analogy  to  those  existing  against  the  voter. 

We  now  come  to  (he  other  branch  of  the  eubject,  the 
qualifications  by  property  and  residence ;  and  here,  in  the 
case  of  the  English  and  Irish  represcntiition  at  Inst,  the 
analogy  no  longer  holds  good.  The  landed  qualification 
for  an  English,  Welsh,  or  Irish  member,  remains  as  beforo 
the  Reform  Acts,  viz.,  for  a  county  member  an  estate  of 
600/.  a  year,  and  for  a  city  or  borough  member,  of  300A 
To  represent  a  university  no  property  qualification  is  requi- 
site. The  only  personal  exceptions  fixim  this  condition  are 
in  favour  of  the  eldest  sons  of  peers,  of  bishops  having  seait 
in  the  House  qf  Lords,  and  of  persons  legally  quohfied  to  be 
county  members.  The  qualifying  property  may  be  situated 
in  anv  part  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  or  Berwick-upon' 
TweecL  As  regards  the  Scottish  part  of  the  representation, 
it  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  that  the  propraty  qualifica- 
tMnis  enacted  fhr  England  witfabt  a  very  few  years  after  tho 
unior  with  Scotland,  have  never  been  ttxtended  to  the  lat 
t«r  portion  of  tlw  kingdom ;  and  that  consequentiy  the  con 
ditions  of  suffrage  and  of  el^ihility  have  remamed  there, 
according  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  representative 

Ztem  in  both  countries,  one  and  the  same,  excepting  only 
antiently  essential  condition  of  residence,  which  has 
long  been  aone  away  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
without  any  reservation  or  limitation  whatever;  and  ex- 
cepting also  that  the  Scottish  Reform  Act  of  1832  has  ren- 
dered nuuecessanr  fi>r  eoun^  members  the  qualification  of 
an  elector  twnymy  required. 

InWHg  qf  Write  far  a  Gmierai  EletOim  ;  Ekeiwn  Av- 
cee^g*  and  Betame. 

An  essential  and-very  important  p«rt  of  dw  represflntsf 
tive  machhiery  is  that  wfaicn  regards  tiie  due  transmisskiii 
fVom  the  central  to  the  locid  authority  of  the  summons  to 
elect,  the  superintendence  of  the  election  proceedings,  and 
the  due  return  from  the  local  to  the  central  authority  of  tbe 
names  of  the  individuals  chosen.  When  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  highest  officer  of  state,  has  received  the  written 
command  of  the  king  in  council  for  the  summoning  of  a 
new  parliament,  he  thereupon  sends  his  warrant  or  order 
to  the  hk;he8t  ministerial  officer  acting  under  him,  the 
cl^k  of  the  crown  in  chanc«'y,  to  prepare  and  issue  the 
uritt,  or  written  authorities  for  that  purpose,  to  the  several 
sherifis,  whether  of  counties  at  large  or  of  counties  corpo- 
rate. 

In  Uie  eariy  periods  of  onr  history,  when  the  shire-motes, 
or  coun^  courts,  were  held  rcvularly  once  a  month,  and 
the  borough  courts  once  a  week  or  once  a  fivtnight,  there 
was  no  need  to  incur  the  trouble  wnd  inconvenience  of  a 
special  meeting  of  the  memben  those  courts,  that  is,  of 
the  freeholders  in  the  former  case  and  the  burgesses  in  the 
latter  to  elect  the  parliamentary  representatives ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  sheriff  was  sinqity  required  to  cause  the  elec- 
tion of^ the  county  members  at  the  next  county  court,  held 
in  the  regular  course,  or  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  that 
court,  in  case  such  adjournment  were  necessary  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  giving  due  notice  of  the  election.  It  was 
not  until  the  importance  of  the  county  cou***  'eclined,  that 
a  different  arrangement  became  necetniary ,  tmr  was  it  until 
the  2Sth  of  Gon^  III,  tiiat  it  was  enacted  that  the  sheriC 
on  receipt  oi  th«  writ,  should  call  a  spsotiil^nmtar  catAfy^ 
the  puipoae  of  the  eleetitu^  Digitized  by  VjOOyiL  ' 
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The  writ,  thus  addressed  under  the  great  seal  to  the 
sheriff  of  a  county  at  large,  requires  him  not  only  to  cause 
the  Section  of  the  coupty  repretientatives  hut  also  of  those 
of  each  city  aod  horough  within  his  jurisdiction.  And  ac- 
cordingly, on  receiving  thia  command,  be  issues  a  precept 
under  nis  own  seal  to  the  head  of  each  municipality  enjoy- 
ing the  eleollve  firancbise,  which  precept  is  to  be  returned 
to  him  within  a  limited  time,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  ^raon  or  persons  chosen* ;  in  lii(e  manner  as  he  hiin- 
Aelf  IS  bound  to  return,  before  a  certain  day  previous  to  that 
on  which  the  parliament  is  summoned  to  assen^le,  to  the 
derk  of  the  crowu.  from  whom  be  received  it,  the  writ,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  choijen,  whether  as  county  or  as 
borough  members.  Such,  in  briet  as  recards  the  return- 
ing-officers  and  responsible  conductors  of  Sections,  has  been 
t^  system  from  the  Bonunencement  of  the  genml  repre- 
Bentatioo. 

In  fourteen  of  the  forty-three  nev  and  mpulous  parlia- 
mentary boron^hs  created  Xtg  the  Befbrm  Aax  toe  England 
and  Wales,  whtch  had  already  a  muiudiHil  or  other  chif^ 
civH  o£Bcer  or  officers  in  whom  this  function  could  be  ap- 
propriately vested,  it  is  so  entrusted  by  the  Act  J^a  re- 
gards the  others,  it  is  {jrovided,  that  the  sheriff'  of  the  re- 
spective counties  shall,  in  the  month  of  March  in  each  year, 
by  writing  un.der  bis  hand,  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  that  county  within  a  week  from  its  date,  and  be 
by  bun  filed  witli  the  records  of  bis  office,  appoiut  for  each  of 
auch  boroughs  a  At  person  resident  therein  to  be  the  return- 
ing-officor  until  the  nomination  to  be  made  in  the  March  fol- 
lowing. In  case  of  such  person's  death  or  incapacity  from 
sickness  o^  any  other  sufficient  impediment,  the  sheri^  on 
notice  thereof,  is  forthwith  to  ^tpomt  in  his  stead  a  fit  per- 
son, reudeo^  as  aforesaid,  to  be  the  retumin^fficer  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  No  person  so  nominated  as  retum- 
ing-officer  shall.  aJfter  the  expiration  of  his  office,  be  com- 
pwlaUe  thereafter  to  serve  again  in  the  same  office.  Kn- 
ther  shaU  anv  person  in  holy  orders,  nor  anyehurehvarden 
01  overseer  <a  uie  poor,  be  so  appointed ;  nor  f^all  any  per- 
son BO  nominated  be  appointed  a  churchwarden  or  overseer 
during  the  time  be  shall  be  such  returning-officer.  Any 
person  qualified  to  serve  in  parliament  is  exempted  from 
such  nomination  as  a  retuming-officer,  if  within  one  week 
after  receiving  notice  of  such  appointment  he  make  oath 
of  his  qualification  before  any  justice,  and  forthwith  notify 
the  same  to  the  sherifil  In  accordance,  however,  with  all 
previous  usage,  it  is  provided  that '  in  case  his  majjesty  shall 
be  pleased  to  grant  his  royal  charter  of  inoorpwaUon  to  any 
of  the  said  bo|x»^hs  named  in  the  said  schedules  (C)  and 
(D),  which  are  not  now  incorporated,  and  shall  by  such 
charter  give  power  to  elect  a  mayor  or  other  chief  muni- 
cipal officer  for  imy  such  horomr^,  then  and  in  every  such 
case  such  mayor  or  other  chief  municipal  officer  for  the 
time  being  shall  be  the  onlv  returning- officer  for  such 
borouffh;  and  the  provisions  hereinbefore  wntained  with 
regard  to  the  nomination  and  ^pointroent  of  a  retuming- 
officer  fw  snob  borough  shall  tbuiceforUi  cease  and  deter- 
mine* 

The  division  of  both  counties  and  boroughs  into  conve- 
nient pollinz-districts,— 'the  shortening  of  the  time  of  polling 
in  oontestea  elections,  from  the  old  period  of  fifteen  days  to 
two  days  in  England*  Wales,  and  Scotland,  aiul  to  five  in 
Ireland, — the  restriction  of  inquiiy  at  tbe  poll  into  the  elec- 
tor's right  to  the  ascertainiii^  the  identity  of  name  and 
qualification  with  those  contained  in  the  register  of  voters 
(thus  abolishing  the  old  tediously  litigious  practice  of  elec- 
tion  scrutinies), — and  the  limitation  of  the  necessary  expense 
of  electiou  proceedings,  borne  by  the  candidates  or  their 
proposers,— are  among  the  more  important  of  the  recent 
improvements.  For  details,  as  we  have  already  done  in  the 
case  of  tbe  new  system  of  registration,  we  must  refer  to  tbe 
several  Reform  AcU  of  1832. 

Having  thus  given,  we  believe,  a  tolerably  just  though 
ioecinct  view  of  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  the  British  empire,  so  &r  as  it  can  be 
distinctly  chown  without  ccmtinual  reference  to  tbe  other 
Imnches  of  tlM  legislature,  we  refer  for  an  account  of  the 
o^anization  and  operations  of  the  Oommons.*  in  parliament 
assemUad'  to  a  subaaquent  volume  <d  thb  work.  [Pak- 

|.IA1»NT,  Im  PBRIAI^] 

There  too  may  be  the  fit  ooeasion  for  ofiering  some  indi- 
eationa  of  the  fiture  ohangea  in  ita  relative  position  as  a 

•  la  Aa  tnbw^M.  tit.  *fa»«lwNdUr,  u  mtmiafnOKK.  wmIth  ud 
ntnas  tba  ihom  vneapt  of  «lM^ 


branch  of  the  leeislature.  to  which  the  revolution  recentlv 
commenced  in  its  intmial  constitution  must  eventually 
le^  A  word  as  to  the  progress  of  Ibis  internal  revolution 
itself  must  conclude  the  present  notice. 

We  have  seen  bow  the  popular  represeutation  arose,  first 
as  a  convenient,  tl^  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  tbe  feudal 
parliament  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  \Vc  have  seen  how.  as 
early  at  least  as  the  parliamentary  settlement  of  the  crown 
upon  the  house  of  Lancaster,  that  popular  reDresentatiou, 
under  the  title  of  the  House  of  Commons,  baa  become  an 
efitictiTe.  intend,  independent,  and  solemnly  recognized 
branch  of  the  legislature.  We  have  traced,  from  that  period 
downwards,  tbe  twofold  operation,  of  the  crown  in  undbr- 
mining  this  equal  and  sometimes  preponderating  indepen- 
dence of  tbe  Commons*  House,  and  of  that  House  itself  in 
contracting  the  limits  and  abridging  the  jights  of  the  con- 
stituent bodies,  until  tbe  ortgiud  constitution  of  the  reprf»- 
sentative  body  itself  was  aluolutely  subverted.  And  last 
of  all  ve  have  seen  that  which,  in  the  present  day.  it  ia 
most  interesting  to  consider, — the  re^tion  of  an  enlarged 
and  enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  legal  cQnstitution  of 
tbe  House.  In  an  historical  view  it  is  mr  lew  important 
to  examine  the  merits  of  the  late  meai^ures  of  represent  aiive 
amelioration  in  detail,  than  to  mark  the  maturity  of  a  new 
political  element  which  they  indicate,  and  tlie  new  line  of 
constitutional  proeression  which  they  have  begun.  No 
matter  that  the  Reiorm  Acts,  as  they  are  called,  ha%-e  made 
butacompromiae  with  tbe  exceeding  corruptions  and  anonta- 
Ues  of  tbe  old  system,  and  have  leu  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant usurpations  untouched ;  no  matter  that  tbe  Com- 
mons* House,  which  in  the  days  of  its  pristine  vigour  was 
democratic  in  the  fulLesi  sense  of  tbe  term,  is  still,  though 
somewhat  popularized  by  the  recent  changes,  a  highly  aris- 
tocratic boay :  we  do  not  the  less  find  in  these  chanees  a 
successful  effort  of  the  national  intelligence  and  will,  not 
so  much  to  replace  tbe  legislative  representation  on  tbe 
basis  on  which  it  stood  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which,  from  the  causes  we  have  previously  stated, 
was  fixed  without  any  scientific  or  symmetrical  proportioning 
even  of  the  number  oS  represent&tivea  to  that  of  constituents, 
but  to  mould  it  into  some  shape  more  accordant  with  the 
present  advanced  state  of  general  information  in  tbe  great 
Dody  of  the  people ;  to  render  it,  in  short,  a  popular  repre- 
sentation in  feet  as  well  as  in  name.  Towards  this  point, 
bow  much  soever  they  have  fallen  short  of  it,  the  late 
alterations  by  parliamentary  enactment  distinctly  tend. 
The  spirit  tliat  predominates  in  them  plainly  shows  from 
what  quarter  the  impute  came  to  which  they  owe  their 
being ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable,  at  least,  if  not  a  neces&ary  in- 
ference, that  nothing  short  of  a  retrogression  of  the  public 
intelligence  can  prevent  the  impulse  from  being  repealed 
until  the  great  olgect  we  have  stated  shall  be  oompleiely 
attained. 

COMMONS,  IRISH  HOUSE  OF.  [Pahliaheht  of 

Ikeland.] 

COMMONS,  DOCTORS*.  [Doctoes*  Commons.] 
COMM  UNION  (the  Latin  conammio,  the  Greek  cotvtuvia, 
koinania)  is  used  to  designate  the  uniformity  of  belief  by 
which  a  number  of  persons  are  united  in  one  denomination 
or  church,  as  the  Roman  Catholic.  Anglican,  or  Lutheran 
communion.  Communio  is  employed  repeatedly  in  this 
sense  in  the  canons  of  the  Counal  of  Ehira  (lUiberiiannm) 
AJx  318.  For  the  examination  and  comparison  of  scriptural 
mssages,  containing  the  words  Kouww'a  and  Kotwrnvuv,  the 
Greek  Conoordanoai  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

Communion  is-  used  more  especially  for  the  common  or 
public  act  of  sharing  or  participating  in  the  aaciament, 
eucharist,  or  Lord's  Supper.  Of  the  origin  and  use  of  tbe 
word  communion  in  tnis  sense  an  account  is  given  by 
Casaubon,  Exerdtat  16,  $  30.  During  the  first  three 
centuries  the  communion  was  celebrated  every  Sunday. 
(Bingham's  Originet  EcclenatHag,  vul.  v.  c.  9.)  It  was 
subsequently  a£niiiistered  only  three  limes  in  the  year, 
namely.  atEastor,  Whitsnntide,  and  Christmaa  By  the 
general  council  of  Latenn,  in  1215,  it  was  decreed,  in  order 
to  check  the  apparent  inclinatiou  in  many  to  neglect  it 
entirely,  that  every  one  should  at  least  communicate  at 
Easter,  that  is,  once  a-year.  This  iiqunction  was  after- 
wards renewed  by  the  council  of  TVenL  For  an  ample 
account  of  the  antient  communion  s^ice.  Mum  Fide- 
liumt  as  well  as  of  the  ante-communior  service,  Missa 
Caiecbxmwprum,  we  ,^(^^^i^^VHy«^lXt<--  1  to  « 
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There  vas  one  form  for  the  clei^,  a  second  for  the  laity 
(vol.  vi.  c.  2  and  3),  and  a  third  and  lowest  form  for  strangers 
or  foreigners.  Degradation  of  the  clergy  to  the  lay  form  of 
communieatins  in  one  kind,  that  is,  with  bread  ana  no  wine, 
appears  to  have  been  an  antient  mode  of  canonical  punish- 
ment. (Apost.  Can.c.  14.)  The  bread  appears  never  to 
have  been  omitted :  the  diflbrence  between  communicating 
under  one  or  two  species  or  kinds,  as  it  is  termed,  being 
solely  in  the  omitssion  or  inclusion  of  the  wine.  The  com- 
munion in  two  kinds  seems  to  have  continued  in  the  Latin 
church  until  the  end  of  the  1 1th  century  ;  for  in  1099  Pope 
Paschal  Tl.  decreed  that  little  children  only  should  omit  the 
wine,  and  that  the  wine  alone  should  be  given  to  those  who, 
from  extreme  illness,  coulu  aot  swallow  the  bread.  After 
this  period  the  custom  began  to  prevail  of  taking  the  wine 
by  sopping  it  into  the  bread  instead  of  drinking  it  out  of  the 
chalice.  A  letter  by  Ernulphus,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who 
died  in  1124,  commends  this  expedient  for  several  reasons, 
one  of  the  quaintest  of  which  is,  to  avoid  the  proianation  of 
wasting  the  consecrated  wine  by  the  dipping  of  bushy  beat  ds 
into  the  chalice.  The  communion  under  one  species,  tiiat 
is,  with  bread  alone,  was  antborized  in  1415  by  a  decree  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
Trent  in  1562  :  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  church, 
all  the  various  sects  of  Christians  have  retained  the  com- 
munion under  two  species.  During  the  first  seven  centu- 
ries the  mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  was  very  gene- 
rally considered  as  indispensable  to  the  proper  and  efficient 
performance  of  the  eucharistic  rite.  Justin  Martyr,  in 
his  '  Apology,'  written  probably  about  the  end  of  the  first 
or  beginning  of  the  second  century,  observes  that  the 
raode  of  communicating  was  with  a  chalice  of  wine  and 
icaifr.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  passages  from  the  sub- 
sequent Ihthers  in  confirmation  of  this  feet  They  all  ap- 
pear to  have  behevedthewatertobean  essential  ingredient ; 
and  several  (Cyprian,  Epist.  63,  and  Athanas.  in  Afl/.  74) 
assign  Ha  the  reason  of  it,  tlmt  the  pure  wine  of  the 
mystic  chalice  represents  the  unmixed  'nature  of  God ;  the 
pure  water  represents  the  nature  of  fhidiflil  Christians; 
and  the  commixture  of  the  wine  and  water  represents  the 
union  of  God  and  the  ftithful.  A  decree  of  the  CKcumenic 
council,  A.D.  691,  denounces  the  Armenians  as  heretics  for 
celebrating  the  communion  with  wine  unmixed  with  water ; 
and  the  32nd  canon  of  the  council  of  TruUo  decrees  the  de- 
position of  every  bishop  or  priest  who  shall  omit  the  water. 
From  the  writings  of  Germain,  patriarch  of  Constantinople ; 
of  Cabasilas ;  of  Simeon  of  Thessalonica ;  of  Balsamon, 
patriarch  of  Antioch;  of  Gear,  in  his  Euchologia;  and 
from  the  Greek  Ritual,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  long 
established  custom  in  the  Greek  church  to  ^ute  the  eudba- 
ri^tic  wine  with  hot  water,  mi  to  administer  the  mixture 
hot.  To  these  remarks  on  the  matter  of  the  euchsrist,  we 
may  add  that  Epipbanius  {Heeres.  c.  49)  and  Augustin 
{Metres,  c.  28)  speak  of  an  antient  sect  of  Christians  in 
Fhiygia,  followers  of  Montanus,  who  were  called  Artotyrites 
iSpToi,  rvpSc),  because,  in  the  communion,  they  used  not 
bread  and  wine,  but  bread  and  cheese.  (Pluquet,  Did.  des 
Herisies.)  Others,  the  followers  of  Tatian,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, made  Use  of  bread  and  water  without  wine,  and  hence 
were  called  Aquarians,  and  Hydroparastai.  (Epiphan.  de 
Uteres.  47 ;  Augustin  de  Heeres,  c.  25 ;  Cyprian,  Epist.  63.) 
This  sect  is  also  spoken  of  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and 
Chnsofitom,  and  in  the  fifth  century  it  was  revived,  with  a 
declaration  of  motives  of  sobriety.  There  appears  to  have 
been  aeuatomofeommnnicating  with  consecrated  bread  and 
milk,  for  it  is  condemned  by  the  council  of  Braga,  in  Spain, 
A.D.  675.  The  prevalent  report  in  the  first  centimes,  thatthe 
Christians  celebrated  the  communion  with  flour  which  was 
kneaded  in  or  with  bread  which  was  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  infants,  slain  or  punctured  for  this  purpose,  appears  to 
be  applicable  only  to  the  Christian  sects  included  und«r  the 
denomination  of  Gnostics  and  Montanists  ;  at  least  several  of 
the  Catholic  Others,  in  repelling  the  accusation  from  the  or- 
thodox, distinctly  fix  it  upon  these  heretical  sects.  (Epiphan. 
Heeres.  26  and  48 ;  Philaatrius,  Uteres.  Bib.  Patr.  tom.  4, 
p.  13  ;  Cyril,  Cateeh.  16,  p.  178 Augustin,  Uteres,  c.  26  ; 
Tertull.  1.  2,  orf  Uxtxr.  c.  5 ;  Baroniufl,  An.  120-129.)  Until 
the  seventh  century  the  communion  bread  was  that  com- 
monly used  for  fjod ;  a  particular  kind  began  then  to  be 
prepared  exclusively  for  the  pmrpose,  of  a  circular  form, 
and  impressed  \ntb  the  sign  « the  cross.  The  Greek 
church  adopts  a  leavened  bread,  but  tha  Roman  church  has 


it  unleavened;  and  fhis  difference  has  been  the  cause  d 
much  controversy,  though  it  seems  easy  to  decide  which 
kind  was  used  1^  Jesus,  the  last  supper  having  been 
on  one  of  the  *  days  of  unlearaned  brea^'  when  no  other 
kind  conld  be  eaten  in  the  land  of  Judflsa.  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  still  greater  contention  whether  the  proper  pos- 
ture of  ccrmmunicants  is  that  of  sitting,  reclining,  kneeling, 
or  standing.  In  the  third' century  standing  appears  to  hava 
been  the  usual  posture.  See  Euseb.  Hist.  1.  vii.  c.  9 ;  Ter- 
tull. De  Orat.  c.  ult. ;  Chrysost.  torn,  i.,  Horn.  22,  p.  260, 
irapQarijvat  rp  Up^  rpaxUp.  It  is  also  a  subject  of  dispute 
whether  the  antient  A  gapes  (a!  AyAitai),  which  some  modem 
sects  continue  under  the  name  of  love-feasts,  were  identical 
with  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  Probably  those 
fViendly  repasts,  so  zealously  contimied  throughout  the  four 
first  centuries,  were  commenced  or  terminated  by  the  act  of 
commimion ;  for  they  often  took  place  in  the  churches  tmtil 
A.a  360,  when  they  were  excluded  from  the  chuirhes  by  the 
council  of  Laodicea.  on  account  cMT  their  h&ving  become 
scenes  of  indecorous  conviviality.  Tertnllian,  in  his  Apol. 
c.  39,  minutely  describes  theproceedings  of  one  which  was 
conducted  with  propriety.  The  fitthers  frequently  speak  of 
the  consecrated  elements  being;  carried  home  by  the  com- 
municants, who  gave  them  to  the  sick,  or  kept  tnem  depo- 
sited in  their  coffers  as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits,  or  bore 
them  as  a  viaticum  about  their  persons  in  travelling,  and  in 
voyages  by  sea.  (Cyprian,  de  Ccqas.  p.  1 7.5 ;  Basil.  Epie.  289 ; 
Ambrose,  de  Obit.  &tiyri,  t.  iv.  p.  31 5 ;  Cyprian,  de  Speetac., 
p.  292;  Justin.  Mart.  ApoL  1;  Baronius,  An.  57,  n.  151.) 
Among  the  many  purposes  to  which  the  sacramental  sym- 
bols have  been  applied,  we  may  notice  an  iustonee  related 
by  St  Augustin  (Contr.  Julian.  1.  iii.  c.  164)  of  a  child 
bom  blind  who  was  perfectly  enabled  to  sec,  after  his 
mother  had  put  upon  his  n-es  a  poolttice  made  of  tha 
encharistie  bread  and  wine.  In  the  first  centuries  it  was 
customary  to  bury  the  eucharist  with  the  dead ;  and  though, 
by  the  council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  419,  and  the  (Ecumenic 
council  in  691,  the  custom  was  condemned,  it  stiH  continued 
to  prevail ;  and  St.  Cuthbert  and  many  others  were  en- 
tombed with  the  consecrated  bread  on  their  breasts,  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  molestation  of  demons:  To  heighten 
the  intensity  of  a  solemn  asseveration,  a  jbw  drops  of  *  the 
vivifying  blood'  were  sometimes  pift  into  the  ink  with  which 
the  signature  was  written.  Thus,  in  the  eighth  council  of 
Constantinople,  all  the  bishops  signed  the  deposition  of 
Photius  with  a  pen  '  dipped  m  the  blood  of  the  Saviour.* 
Thus  Pope  Theodore  signed  depositions ;  and  thus  Charles 
the  Bold  signed  treaties  of  peace.  (Baronius,  An.  648.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  always  required  that,  after  the  serving 
of  all  the  communicants,  any  portion  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments which  might  be  left  should  be  immediately  eaten  by  the 
officiating  priests ;  and  1^  the  council  of  Toledo,  in  693,  the 
consecration  of  a  prudent  and  moderate  quantity  is  enjoined, 
in  order  to  prevent  repletion  from  eating  all  that  remained. 
Hesychius  (in  Levitic.  1.  2,  c.  8)  says,  that,  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  these  remnants  were  burned;  and  Evagrius 
(Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  35)  informs  us  that,  in  the  churches  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  priests  sent  for  a  school  of  children  to  eat 
up  any  large  quantity  of  fragments.  To  the  work  entitled 
'  A  n  Inquiry  concerning  Inftint  Communion  in  the  first  Ages 
of  Christianity,'  we  must  refer  for  information  on  that  pomt 
of  the  subject  (vol.  ri  p.  75) ;  and  also  to  the  Essays  on  the 
Eucharist,  by  Pierce  and  Wateriand.  In  the  fifih  century 
the  communion  was  rom'etimes  administei  ed  by  women,  and 
they  continued  to  officiate  at  the  altar  in  Italy  and  France 
until  after  the  tenth  century.  (Pope  Gelasins,  jEptJ.  9  to 
Bishops  rf  Ltuxmia ;  Baiheritu  Bishop  of  Verona.) 
In  the  second  century  the  eucharist  began  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  churches  with  Closed  doors,  with  the  exclusion  of  all 
but  the  initiated,  on  which  the  Pagan  phflosopheis  accused 
the  Christians  of  having  adopted  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
of  (Jeres  and  Bacchus,  bread  and  wine.  (Augustin.  Contr. 
Faustum,  1.  xx.  c.  13.)  '  The  fiithers,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Abthorp  (Letters  on  Christianity,  p.  365), '  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  most  incautiously 
applied  it  to  the  Christian  worship :  especially  to  baptism 
ana  the  eucharist.'  Many  learned  writers  have  noticed 
some  remarkable  mints  of  resemblance  in  ti.e  Eleusiniatt 
mysteries  aud  the  Eucharistic  rites,  such  as  their  being  com- 
memorative, and  designed  to  efitet  a  moral  regeneration 
(raKiyftvala),  or  new-birth.  See  Abthorp  u&t  n»ni;  anl 
Casaubon  in  BarmAiAtoL  exenit,  xvL  p,  478.  (A  tkadi^ 
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ferent  sorts  of  communion,  see  Albaspinsui :  Du  Fin ; 
Anton.  Dominicus;  and  the  vary  elaborate  Histoire  de 
m'Eueharistie,  b\  ''Arroque. 
COMNKNI  FAMILY.  [Alsxis  Comnbnuh.] 
COMO,  the  province  of,  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  province  of  Valtellina, 
and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Grisons  and  Ticino,  from  wfaich  it 
is  separated  by  several  offsets  of  the  Rhoetian  Alps ;  to  the 
west  by  the  liigo  Maggiore,  which  divides  it  from  the  Sar- 
dinian territory,  south  by  the  province  of  Milan,  and  east 
by  of  Borgamo.  The  length  of  the  province  of  Como, 
north  to  sont^  is  abcrtit  Ibrty  miles,  firom  Mount  S.  Oiori, 
on  .the  frontiers  of  the  Griaons,  to  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Milan,  near  Missafilia.  Its  breadth  is  very  irre- 

Silar,  The  east  or  larger  division  of  the  province  incloses 
e  whole  length  of  the  lake  of  Como,  the  Larius  of  the 
Romans,  a  fine  piece  of  water,  long,  narrow,  and  tortuous, 
full  of  promontories,  gulfs,  and  little  bays.  Its  most  north- 
ern extremity  forms  a  sort  of  distinct  lake,  called  Laghetto, 
which  is  joined  to  the  other  part  by  a  narrow  channel.  At 
the  junction  of  the  Laghetto  with  the  great  lake,  the  Adda, 
coming  from  Valtellina,  enters  it  on  the  east  side.  The 
take  then  extends  nearly  due  south  for  fifteen  miles ;  after 
which  it  divides  into  two  branches:  one  to  the  south- 
west, which  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  retains  the 
name  of  Lake  ofComo,  the  city  of  that  name  being  at  the 
extremity  of  it ;  the  other  broncn  runs  south-east  £>r  twelve 
mile^  and  is  ^ed  Lago  di  Leeco,  from  the  town  of  that 
name.  The  Adda  issues  out  of  the  lake  at  Lecco.  Ihe 
breadth  of  the  lake  is  very  unequal ;  towards  the  middle, 
just  above  the  separation  of  the  two  branches,  it  is  about 
three  miles,  but  in  most  other  places  it  is  only  between  one 
and  two  miles.  Two  ridges  or  projections  of  the  Rheetian 
Alps  encompass  the  basin  of  the  lake :  one  proceeding  from 
the  group  of  the  Splugen  runs  parallel  to  the  west  bank, 
and  divides  it  from  the  basin  of^  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  the 
level  of  which  is  more  than  200  feet  above  that  of  the  Lake 
of  Como.  The  highest  summit  in  this  ridge,  called  Monte 
S.  Giori.  or  lori  Berg,  which  rises  on  the  north  borders  of 
the  province  of  Como,  and  between  it  and  the  Canton  Ticino. 
is  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  other  or  east  ridge 
is  an  oflset  of  the  chain  which  divides  Valtellinm  from  Lom- 
boidjr,  and  vhich  fbnns  9,  high  summit  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Ikke  of  Como,  called  Monte  Legoone,  about  9000  feet, 
and  then  runs  south,  parallel  to  the  east  bank  of  the  lake, 
dividing  the  province  of  Como  from  the  Vol  Brembana,  in 
the  province  of  Bergamo.  These  two  ridges  sink  lower  and 
lower  as  they  advance  to  the  south,  until  at  last  both  merge 
into  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy.  They  send  out  many  off- 
sets towards  the  lake,  forming  transverse  valleys,  which  are 
drained  by  numerous  streams  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  lake.  The  hanks  of  the  lake  are  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful regions  of  Italy,  the  climate  being  mild  and  genial, 
the  soil  productive  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  coun- 
try  studded  with  thriving  villages,  and  fine  villas  or  man- 
sions of  noble  and  wealthy  fiumliea.  Sailing  up  the  lake 
from  Como,  we  see  a  succession  of  villas  on  both  banks,  the 
Villa.d*Eate,  those  of  Tuui,  Fbata  (belonging  to  the  cele- 
bn^d  singer  of  that  name),  tiie  "^lla  Beiveoere  near  Ble- 
Tio,  and  those  of  Mugiasca  and  Paasalacqua  near  Moltrasio. 
OpjMisite  Moltrasio,  and  on  the  right  or  east  bank,  is  the 
pretty  village  of  Tomo,  and  the  villa  called  Pliniana,  on 
account  of  the  intermittent  spring  which  Pliny  the  natu- 
ralist (ii.  103)  describes,  and  which  continues  to  exhibit 
the  same  phenomena,  which  are  described  also,  thoiu;h 
■  with  some  discrepancy,  by  the  younger  Pliny  (iv.  30).  The 
palace  of  La  Pliniana  was  built  about  1570,  by  Anguissola, 
one  of  the  four  nobles  of  Piacensa  who  murd^ed  the  Duke 
Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  and  threw  hia  body  out  of  the  window 
of  the  ducal  rakce  of  Piacenzo.  Proceeding  north  we  see 
on  the  right  nlanza,Careno,  and  the  Ane  cascade  of  Nesso, 
and  to  the  left  Brienno,  with  groves  of  laurel  trees,  Cologne^ 
Battnano,  with  the  islimd  culed  Comacina  opposite  to  it, 
Lenno,  Cadenabbia,  and  La  Tramesxina,  which  last  is  a 
■moll  district  full  of  hamlets  and  country-houses,  in  one  of 
the  most  delightful  situations  on  the  lake.  The  Villa  Sum- 
mariva,  a  splendid  mansion,  with  a  gallery  oi  fpoA  paint- 
.ngs,  is  in  this  neighbourhood.  On  the  opposite  side,  on 
the  promontory  which  divides  the  two  branches  of  Lecco 
and  Como,  is  Bellagio,  where  Plinv's  seat,  which  he  called 
ComttdiiO,  is  beUeved  hy  soma  to  nave  been,  on  account  of 
the  gay  appeannm  of  the  Undsa^e.    His  other  ySh, 


which  he  eaUa  IVagsedio,  was  probri}ly  at  Lenno,  on  tbo 
west  bank,  where  the  landscape  is  wild  and  stem.  (Valery, 
Voyages  littiraires  en  Italic.) 

At  Bellagio  is  the  Villa  Melzi,  once  inhabited  hy  the 
vice-president  of  the  Italian  republic  in  the  first  years  of 
Bonaparte's  dominion.  Farther  north  on  the  east  bank  is  a 
fine  cascade,  called  Fiume  di  Latte,  with  a  glass  manufac  - 
tory  near  it ;  next  comes  Varena,  in  a  sheltered  warm  situa- 
titm,  where  the  plira,  vine,  and  orange  and  lemm  trees,  and 
other  southern  plants  are  seen  thriWng.  Higher  up  on  the 
same  side  is  BellaiK^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Sassina ;  a 
district  subject  to  very  cold  winds  flnm  the  Alps.  Awild  ro- 
mantic spot  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  the  stream  Pio- 
v^na  fbrms  a  cascade  among  the  rocks,  is  called  L'Orrido  di 
Bellano.  Farther  north  u  Colico,  from  whence  the  high- 
road of  the  Stelvio,  or  Stilfker  Joch,  began,  but  it  is  non- 
being  continued  as  far  as  Lecco.  A  branch  road  strikes  off 
to  the  left  near  Colico,  leading  by  Chiavenna  to  the  pass  of 
the  Splugen.  Returning  southwards  by  the  west  bank,  wc 
see  Donaso,  where  the  steam-boat  from  Como  stops;  Grave- 
dona,  a  large  village,  with  the  vast  marble  palace  of  the 
Dukes  d'Afvito;  Dongo,  with  its  iron  mines  and  works; 
the  castle  of  Musso,  cut  in  the  rock,  where  the  Condottiere 
Gian  Giacomo  Medici  of  Milan,  brother  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
defended  himself  for  eight  months  against  all  the  forces  of 
Francesco  Sfbria  II.,  duke  of  Milan,  whom  he  obliged  at 
last  to  nant  him  3  j,000  gold  sequins,  and  a  (Ull  amnesty,  in 
1532.  Near  Musso  are  quarries  of  whito  marble,  which 
has  been  used  fbrthe  cathedral  of  Como.  Lower  down 
are  Crenna,  Rczzonico  (RhcBtionicum),  and  Menogio^ 
another  large  village,  from  whence  a  rood  leads  over  the 
moimtains  to  Porlezza,  on  the  north  extremity  of  the  Lago 
ofLugano,  which  heie  protrudes  into  the  province  of  Como. 

In  the  triangle  formed  by  the  two  soum  branches  of  the 
lake  are  two  ranges  of  hills,  one  parallel  to  each  branch, 
both  meeting  near  Bellagio  on  the  extreme  point  Between 
these  ranges  is  the  valley  called  Assina,  in  which  the  river 
Lambro  lakes  its  source,  with  the  town  of  Aaso,  the  little 
lake  of  Sa^ino,  and  two  villages,  with  the  classical  names 
of  Castel  Marte  and  Proserpio.  At  the  south  entrance  of 
the  valley  stands  the  little  town  of  Erba,  in  the  niiddle  of  a 
plain  endrded  hills,  the  southernmost  of  which  form 
the  group  known  by  the  name  of  Colline  di  Briania,  which 
extend  between  the  Lamlvo  and  the  Adda,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  two  provinces  of  Como  and  Milan,  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Monza.  These  are  the  nearest  hills  to  Milan, 
aud  the  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Milanese  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  They  are  full  of  mansions,  countT}'^ 
houses  and  gardens,  and  cheerful  villages,  such  as  Merate, 
with  a  splendid  villa  of  the  Belgioioso  family ;  Robiate,  on 
Mount  Robio,  or  Orobio.  a  name  derived  from  that  of  the 
Orobii,  the  first  known  inhabitants  of  this  region,  and 
known  for  its  good  wine ;  Inverigo,  with  the  fine  rotunda 
of  the  marquis  and  architect  CBgnoh^  and  the  palace  Cri- 
velU;  Lurago,  with  the  palace  Sormanni;  Galbiate,  Brian- 
zola,  HuttioBllo  and  Monlebello,  which  was  for  a  time  the 
residence  of  General  Bonaparte  after  his  conquest  of  Lom- 
bardy in  1797.  Near  Erba  are  Ihrae  Uttle  lakea^  Alseriok 
Pusianc^  and  Annon^  which  are  said  to  have  once  formed 
one  lake,  known  to  the  antients  by  the  name  of  Eupilis. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Alserio  ore  the  vUU  Carcano^  and  that 
of  Appiani,  called  Soldo.  Parini,  the  amiable  and  moral 
poet  of  Lombardy  in  the  test  century,  was  a  native  of  this 
district  The  roads  are  good  as  in  every  part  of  Lombardy : 
they  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years«  considerable 
sums  being  devoted  annually  to  this  branch  of  adminis- 
tration. The  communal,  or  cross-roads  of  the  province  of 
Como,  cost  in  1831,  268,000  livres;  in  1832.  288,000;  and 
in  1833,  252,000  livres.  The  length  of  roods  repaired,  or 
newly  opened,  in  the  province  during  those  three  years 
alone,  was  of  about  200  miles.  <B(dlattui^  Slatulieo  di 
Milano,  1835.) 

The  west  division  td  the  iffovmee  of  Como  oimsists  of  the 
district  of  Vatese  and  the  east  ooaat  of  the  Logo  Maggioce. 
Varese  is  a  bustling  town  near  the  little  lalw  n  that  name, 
in  a  fine  hilly  counb-y.  where  some  of  the  bat  silk  in  Lom- 
bardy is  produced.  Ihis  is  another  &vourite  place  of  resort  of 
the  Milanese,  and  is  full  of  handsome  counUy-houses.  Chi 
a  steep  hill  north  of  Varese  is  the  sanctuary  of  La  Madonna 
del  Monte,  to  which  the  country  people  resort  in  the  month 
of  September.  A  toad  leads  from  Varese  to  Lavsno,  where 
boata  cioH  over  the  Lago  Uaggtor^  Pdlanzib  in  the  Su^ 
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dinian  stat«^  fram  vhenee  a  branoh  road  joins  the  high  road 
of  the  Simploo.  On  the  Como  aide  of  the  lake  is  Luvino, 
near  the  river  Tresa*  an  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Luguio  into 
the  Lago  Haggiore.  The  district  of  Cuvio,  or  Valcuvio, 
not  far  from  Luvino,  has  been  lately  drained  of  an  extensive 
marsh.  To  the  east  of  Yalcuvio,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  range  of  hills,  is  Vicona^  on  the  west  bank  of  the  lake 
of  Lugano,  which  on  this  side  touches  the  jvovince  of  Ckimo, 
and  where  are  lead  mines  and  works.  Towards  the  south 
end  of  the  Lago  Ma^iore  is  the  town  of  Angera,  Anghera, 
or  Anglma,  the  birtn-place  of  Pietro  Martire,  who  was 
employed  at  the  court  of  FeMinand  and  Isabella,  and  wrote 
*  De  rebus  OceaniciB  «t  Orbe  Novo  Decades.'  Going  in  a 
wuth  direction  towards  the  borders  of  the  province  of 
Milan*  the  hills^adually  sink,  and  the  southern  ve^  of 
the  province  of  (xnno  merges  into  the  great  plain  of  £om- 
bardy-  The  districts  of  Tradate  and  Appiano  are  situated 
at  tlus  end. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  province  of  Como  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  north  Italy.  It  is  well  cultivated,  though  not  so  fertile 
as  the  plain ;  it  produces  com,  wine,  fruit,  and  silk.  The 
lake  abounds  with  fish,  especially  trout.  The  people  are 
industrious,  active,  and  ingenious :  many  distinguished  ar- 
tists and  literary  men  have  come  from  this  provmce.  Gian 
Battista  Giovio  has  given  a  long  list  of  them  in  his  '  Dizio- 
uario  degli  Uomini  Illustri  della  Comasca  Diocesi.*  A  great 
number  of  young  men  from  the  mountain  districts  emigrate 
in  quest  of  empu^nmit;  many  follow  the  trade  of  masons 
and  lapidaries,  as  m  antient  times,  when  under  the  Lombard 
^ings  master-masons  in  Upper  Italy  ware  gmerally  styled 
'magistri  Comaceni;'  others  go  to  various  eountcies  as  ped- 
lars, carrying  barometers,  spectacles,  looking-glasses,  ecc, 
which  are  manu&ctured  at  Como. 

There  is  hardlv  a  district  in  all  Italy  that  has  been  so 
often  and  so  mucn  celebrated  in  antient  and  modem  times. 
The  principal  writers  who  have  desmbed  the  hanks  of  the 
lake  of  Como,  are  the  younger  Pliny  in  his '  Epistles Paolo 
Giovio, 'Larii  Lacus  Descriptio ;  his  brother,  Benedetto 
Giovio,  'Historie  Patris;*  Giambattista  Giovio,  'Opusouli 
Patrii  et  Lettere  Lariane Amoretti,*  Viaggioai  ti^Laghij' 
besides  many  otheta. 

The  province  of  Como  contains  twenty-six  districts,  namely, 
Como,  first  and  second,  BellagiOk  Menagio^  Forieiza, 
San  Feeble,  Dongo,  Gravedona,  BeUano,  &v«io,  Leeeo, 
Oggiono,  Causo,  Arcisate,  If  accugno,  Luino,  Tradat^  ^i- 
piano,  Brivio,  Missaglia,  If arianOk  Eriia,  Ai^en,  Gavirato^ 
Varese,  and  Cuvio.  These  contain,  in  all,  &2S  communes, 
and  362,000  inhabitants.  {.Bollettino  Statistieo,  1635.)  The 
province  is  divided,  tor  judicial  purpoaes,  into  ten  circondarii, 
with  local  magistrates;  the  eivit  oriminal,  and  commer- 
cial courts  for  the  whole  province  are  at  Como.  There  are 
466  elementary  schools oi  the  flrstandsecond class,  attended 
by  about  20,000  boys,  and  80  female  schools  attended  by 
3130  girls,  besides  holiday  schools,  charitable  foundations, 
and  private  schools  authorized  by  tike  government  (Report 
of  1833.) 

COMO,  the  capital  of  the  {ffovince,  and  a  bishop's 
see,  is  situated  at  the  S.W.  nctremity  of  the  lake,  sur- 
rounded Inr  hills,  on  which  are  several  old  castles,  in 
45*  48'  N.  lat^  and  9°  6'  EJong..  33  miles  N.  by  W.of  Hi- 
lan,  16  S.  by  £.  of  Li^wo*  and  S3  miles  E.  of  the  nearest 
punt  of  UieLago  Maggicae.  The  population  of  Como,  with 
Its  suburbs,  is  15,000.  Como  has  a  Royal  Lvceum,  a  public 
gymnasium,  besides  a  diocesan  one  for  theoli^ical  students, 
a  collie  of  boarders  called  Gallif^  and  an  institution  for 
female  ^ucation  under  the  direction  of  the.  nuns  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales.  There  are  besides,  in  the  province  of 
Como,  six  private  gymnasia  at  Cemusco,  Lombardone, 
Cugliate,  Daverio,  Incino,  and  Oltrona.  (Serristori,  Saggio 
Statistieo,  1833.)  The  cathedral  of  Como,  a  structure  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  reckoned  among  the  fijie  churches  of 
Italy.  The  exterin  is  cased  with  white  marble.  The 
church  of  St.  Fedele  is  still  older,  and  remarkable  for  its 
architecture.  The  palace  of  the  Giovio  &mily,  called  .£des 
Jovia^  has  a  collection  of  antient  inscriptifflis  placed  under 
its  portico  and  round  the  court.  A  mindsome  casino,  or 
literary  club-house,  has  been  lately  built,  which  Valery 
says  is  superior  to  all  the  establishments  of  the  same  sort  at 
Paris.  iVotfag«$  LittAmre$  en  Itatie.)  The  theatre  is 
also  a  handsome  building  with  a  good  b^ade.  The  Bro- 
etto,  or  old  town-bouse,  contains  the  public  archives.  The 
suburb  oUled  Borgo  Vico,  which  stretches  along  the  lake, 
contains  several  mie  paleees  of  the  nobility ;  that  called 


deHy  Olmo,  bftiodgmg  to  the  Odescalehi  IhmUv,  is  most 
remarkable.  The  Lvoeum,  a  handsome  buuding,  erected 
in  1824,  has  a  good  library  attached  to  it  On  a  mil  soudi 
of  Como,  and  near  the  road  to  Milan,  is  the  old  tower  Del 
Baradello,  in  which  Napoleons  della  Torre,  Uie  popular 
chief,  and  lord  of  Milan,  being  defeated  by  his  rival,  Ottone 
Visconti,  in  1277,  was  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  he 
died  after  nineteen  months*  confinement.  Como  is  the 
native  country  of  the  two  Plinys,  of  Paolo  Giovio,  of  IluuH 
cent  XI.  (Odescalehi),  and  of  Alessandro  Volta. 

Comum  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Orobii,  the 
oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Gauls  with  the  rest  of  Insubria.  In  the 
year  196  B.C.,  M.  C.  Marcellus  havii^  defeated  the  Boii 
and  the  Insubres,  occupied  Comum.  Tiifi  pboe  was  after- 
words ravaged  by  the  Rhetians.  C  Ftnnpeius  Strabo, 
father  of  the  great  Pomp^,  sent  a  colony  to  Comum,  and 
Ceesar  is  said  to  have  sent  a  fresh  colony,  among  whom  were 
500  Greeks  of  distinguished  fhmilies.  It  then  assumed 
the  name  tit  Novum  Comum.  It  has  been  remarked  t^t 
many  names  of  places  in  this  neighbourhood  seem  to  be  of 
Greek  derivation.  Greek  inscriptions  have  also  been  found. 
After  the  &11  oi  the  empire,  Como  passed  under  the  Goths, 
Longobards,  and  Franks,  and  bmsame  at  last  an  inde- 
pendent municipal  community.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Guibelines  in  Lombardy,  and  as  such  quar- 
relled repeatedly  with  the  Milanese,  who  took  it  after  a 
long  siege,  and  burnt  it  in  1127.  It  was  aftenraids  gra- 
dually rebuilt  where  it  now  stands. 

Cmno  has  several  oonsidenble  maoufhetories  ai  silki,  and 
also  of  woollens.  Of  late  years  we  have  seen  several  new 
works  firom  the  Como  press. 

COMORIN,  CAPE,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindustan,  situated  in  the  territory  of  ^e  rajah  of 
Travancore,  in  8°  4'  N.  lat  and  77°  37'  E.  long.,  fburteen 
miles  south-east  flrom  the  town  of  Kotaur.  It  was  noticed 
by  Marco  Polo  in  1295  under  the  name  of  Cape  Comari. 
"Die  approach  to  this  cape  is  unsafe  for  ships,  on  accoimt  of 
the  many  rocks  by  whicn  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  about  1 50 
mil«s  ^rect  distance  fVom  the  nearest  point  of  Ceylon,  and 
abwit  175  miles  f^om  Columbo. 

COMORN  (in  Hungarian,  Komirom),  a  county  in  the 
nortb-western  part  of  Hungary,  divided  into  two  puts 
1^  the  Danube  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the 
eounfy  of  Fressbnig.  That  portion  which  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  is  perfectly  level ;  but  the  other,  on 
the  right  bank,  is  mountamous,  owing  to  the  interposition 
of  the  Bakonye  and  Vertes  ranges.  The  Danube  is  joined 
by  its  uortliem  arm  close  to  the  town  of  Comorn,  after  re- 
ceiving tl»  Neutra  and  Waag :  the  Dotis  is  anoUier  of  the 
numerous  streams  in  this  county.  Considerable  tracts, 
which  are  now  swamps,  were  cultivated  and  enliveeed  with 
villages  in  the  time  of  Mathias  Corviniis,  king  of  Hungary. 
The  soil  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  kingdom,  and  well 
adapted  fbr  a^ioultural  and  grazii^  pursuits.  The  cU- 
mate  is  salubrious.  The  surface  avaikble  for  production  is 
estimated  at  596,860  acxes ;  of  which  209,800  are  employed 
as  arable  land,  32,100  as  pastures,'  16,300  as  vinmtda,  and 
221,280  lie  oocupied  by  woods  and  forests.  The  whole 
area  is  about  1187  square  miln.  Large  herds  and  flocks 
are  reared,  and  there  is  a  royal  stud  at  Babolna:  there  is 
much  game,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fish.  Beautiful 
marble  is  got  at  Tandos  and  Dotis,  and  the  county  also 
produces  limestone,  sandstone,  and  coaL  It  is  divided  into 
4  circles,  and  contains  1  town,  6  market-towns,  81  villages, 
and  70  privU^ed  settlements.  The  popidation  is  about 
120,000,  mostfy  Magyars,  of  whom  the  mqority  are  Cal- 
vinists. 

COMORN,  the  chief  town,  is  a  royal  tree  town  and  fortress 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Schiitt,  opposite 
the  e£Qux  of  the  Waag  into  the  Danube.  It  lies  in  47°  45' 
N.  lat  and  18°  8'  E.  long.  The  town  is  irregularly  built, 
and  the  streets  are  dark  and  nanrow ;  but  it  is  well  situated 
for  trade,  which  it  carries  on  to  a  great  extent  in  grain, 
honey,  wine,  timber,  and  fish.  It  contains  four  Roman 
CaUiolic  churches,  of  which  that  of  St  Andrew  is  of  wasi- 
derable  dimensions,  two  places  of  Protestant  worship,  a 
Greek  church,  and  a  synagt^e ;  a  council-house,  town- 
hall,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  g^-mnasium,  grammar 
school  fbr  the  citizens,  and  hospital.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  only 
native  association  for  insuring  the  vessels  which  navigate 
the  Danube  and  other  Hungarian  rivers,  and  their  cargoes. 
To  the  east  of  the  town,       at  the  point  where  the  Waag 
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«nd  Dsnube'fimn  a  junotion,  stands  the  maiden  fortrfese  6f 
OoQOrn,  vhioh '  is  defended  by  eictensive  works  end  Utg»- 
dg^pmit  on  both  banks  of  the  l^nuW;  it  was  built  by 
Mathias  Corvinus.  and  has  been  rendered  one  of  the 
xtrongest  places  in  Europe  by  the  additional  fortifications 
commenced  in  1805.  The  Danube  is  erossed  at  this  spot 
hf  a  flying  bri^  «s  well  as  a  Inddn  of  boats.  Gomorn 
oontahw  about  1160  houses,  and  17.&D0  inhabitaiftB. 

COMORO  ISLANDS  are  situated  in  the  channel  of 
Mozambique,  between  11°  and  13°  8.  lat.  and  48°  and  43* 
£.  long.,  abotit  1^0  miles  ftom  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
somewhat  more  from  Ihe  western  coast  of  Madagascar. 
They  are  'four  in  number ;  the  largest,  Comoro  or  An- 
gazaye,  which  extends  abont  thirty  miles  south  and  north, 
IS  very  little  known.  The  principal  island  is  Anzuan  or 
Hinzuan,  where  the  sovereien  who  calls  himself  sultan 
resides :  this  is  the  only  island  visited  by  European  vessels. 
[Anzuan.]  The  third  is  Majotte,  or  rather  irfayotte,  which 
18  said  to  have  1500  inhabitants.  The  smallest  is  Mohilla 
or  Molalle.  These  islands  have  recently  beeVi  often  de- 
vastated by  the  Maratis,  or  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of 
Sekelava  in  Madagascar,  who  oome  over  in  large  boats, 
hesi^  the  fbrtifled  townslbt  months  together,  and  canv 
amiy  cattle  and  men.  The  population  is  said  to  have  mnon 
deenased,  and  the  nmiller  ttlands  are  nearly  tdwndoned  by 
their  inhabitants. 

COMPANIES,  JOINT  STOCK.  [Joim  Siooe  Coh- 

PANIES.] 

COMPANIES,  or  GTTIlDS.  (%numGH,  p.  SOI ;  Col- 

COMPANY,  m  military  affairs,  is  the  body  of  men  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  a  battalion  of 
inftintry.  and  which  corresponds  to  the  troop  in  a  r^ment 
of  oavalty.  The  strength  of  a  company  in  the  regiments  of 
Guards  and  of  the  Artillery,  is  120  men,  but  in  the  regular 
inftntry,  100  men.  In  each  battalion  there  is  one  which  is 
denominated  the  grenadier  company,  and  ano^er  beariiv 
the  name  of  the  light  company ;  and  these  are  called  flank 
companies  from  their  stations,  which,  when  the  battalion  is 
drawn  up  in  line,  are  at  its  extremities.  The  grenadiers 
acquired  that  denomination  'from  the  grenades,  or  small 
shells,  which  they  were  appointed  to  throw  by  hand  into  an 
enemy's  works;  and  the  light  companies  were  so  called 
from  the  activity  required  in  ^e  men,  who  are  frequently 
detached  from  ihe  line  in  order  to  act  as  skirmishers,  ac- 
oArding  to  circumstances,  about  the  battalion  or  brigade  to 
which  they  belong.  Every  company  of  the  line  a'nd  militia 
is  commanded  "by  a  captarn,  under  whom  are  a  'lieutenant 
and  an  ensign,  besides  the  non-commissioned  officers ;  bift  in 
the  regiment  of  artillery,  Ihe  rifle  brigade,  and  the  corps  of 
engineers  and  marines,  each  company  has,  instead  of  an 
entdgn,  tfseeond  lieutenant. 

In  Ftance,  the  first  fbrmrtion  of  bodies  of  men  under  the 
denomination  of  companies,  may  b^  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  1373.  jjCAVALiiT.]  But  the  institutiott,  in  that 
country,  of  what  approaches  nearer  to  the  jpresent  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  occurred  in  1567,  when  Henryll.  diWded 
a  FVench  legion  into  fifteen  bodies  of  400  men ;  each  of 
which,  except  the  two  first  divisions  or  companies,  was 
commanded  by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ensign,  be- 
sidtas  two  seijeants  and  eight  corporals.  Those  two  com- 
panies were  considered  as  being  immediately  tinder  the 
command  of  the  colonel  himself,  and  tbereibre  had  tio 
officer  of  higher  rank  than  lieutenant.  This  regulaticm 
seems  to  have  been  fbllowed  in  the  Biitish  service,  since 
fbrmerly  in  each  reeiment  there  were  two,  called  the  colo- 
nel*!  companies,  which  were  commanded  by  lieutenants 
only,  who,  however,  were  by  courtesy  entitled  qaptains. 

It  is  observed  hy  Orose,  that  probably  from  the  tfane 
of  the  Conquest  the  English  himitry  was  divided  into 
corps,  consistii^r  of  lOOO  men,  which  were  subdivided 
into  hundreds  and  lens.  And  he  remaps  that  in  the  list 
of  the  army  engaged  at  the  si^e  and  battle  of  St.  Quentin 
in  1557,  each  company  is  stated  to  consist  of  100  men,  and 
to  be  commanded  bv  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ensign, 
as  at  present,  besides  a  seijeant,  a  hatty^ger,  or  quarter- 
master, and  a  drummer. 

COMPASS,  AZIMUTH,  is  a  compass  with  plain  sights. 
Vgenerally  vertical  wires),  attached  to  it  in  such  a  manner 
ad  to  be  moveable  round  a  vertical  axis  independently  of 
ifae  compass-card.   A  pointer  shows  the  angle  which  the 

K'AUm  of  the  telescope,  or  aif^ts,  marks  out  on  the  card. 
1 18.  the  bearing  of  the  object  tmnrds  which  the  sights 


are  directed.  Tias  angle  is  the  azimuth  of  the  olneet,  when 
the  correction  for  mt^etic  variation  is  ma^.  But  when 
the  bearings  of  two  objects  are  measnred,  the  correction 
need  not  he  applied  in  merely  determining  the  diflerenre 
of  bearings,  since  the  error  affects  both  equally. 

The  azimuth  compass  is  a  rough  instrument,  owing  to 
"file  lightness  and  slender  material  of  the  eompass-eard.  &o. 
When  more  exactness  is  reqaired,  a  Theodolet,  or  some 
instrument  of  the  kind,  must  be  used. 

COMPASS,  THE  HABINER*S.  A  magnetic  needle 
balanced  on  a  pivot,  will,  subject  to  a  correction  tat  the  va- 
riation of  the  magnet,  point  out -the  true  dinction  of  north 
and  sontfa.  A  card  bearing  the  points  of  the  compass,  and 
unalterabhr  attached  to  any  apparatus,  auch  as  a  globe, 
will  thererore  afford  the  means  of  adtnstii^  it  north  and 
south,  if  the  centre  of  the  card  be  made  the  pivot  of  a  mag- 
netic needle.  In  the  mariner's  compass,  however,  it  is 
usual  to  affix  the  needle  to  the  card,  pointing  towards  its 
north  and  south  point,  so  fhat  the  cord  travels  with  Ihe 
needle ;  and  if  a  pointer  (fixed  with  respect  to  the  ship) 
mark  oirt  the  point  on  the  edge  of  the  card  which  lies  in 
the  line  drawn  thrcn^h  flte 'pivotparallel  to  theplane which 
symmetrically  bisects  the  ship,  the  bearing  of  the  ship's 
head  is  shown  hy  the  part  of  the  card  1o  which  the  pointer 
directs  for  the  time  bmng.  To  isstire  the  horinmhuity  of 
the  compass-card,  the  cylindrical  box  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed is  supported  in  a  hoop  at  opposite  points,  by  pins 
prqjectiiig  from  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  box  to  revolve  inside 
the  hoop.  This  hoop  is  supported  in  the  same  maimer  on 
pivots,  the  line  of  which'  is  at  right  angles  to  the  first  pivots ; 
so  that  between  the  rotation  of  the  compass-box  in  the 
hoop,  and  the  hoop  itself,  the  fbrmer  can  always  find  its  po- 
sition of  equilibrium,  which  is  the  horizontal  position.  The 
smell  oscillations  of  the  apparatus  are  immediately  de- 
stroyed by  the  friction.  The  apparatus  is  then  said  to  be 
supnorted  on  gimbles,  or  ^mbals. 

tiie  notation  of  the  manner's  compass  is  as  follows :  any 
point  in  the  card  behigtaken  as  nortii<maTked  N.),  the  op- 
posite point  is  the  soinh  (marked  S.),  and  the  intermediate 
points  are  the  east  and  west  (E.  and  W.)  ^le  jnxta-position 
of  any  two  letters  dmotes  the  point  \riiich  is  half  way  be- 
tween the  points  narked  by  these  letters  (N.E..  N.W.,6.E., 
8.W.,  north-east,  nortb-west,  &c.,  hatf  way  between  north 
and  Ast,  &c.).  The  repetition  of  any  of  the  preceding  with 
any  of  the  eanHned  points  (cardo,  a  hinge  or  'pivot,  points 
on  which  all  the  rest  depend),  has  -a  similar  meaning ;  thus 
E.  S.  E.,  or  east-south-east,  means  the  point  which  is  half  way 
between  east  and  south-east  The  iiftermediatepohitslie  half 
way  between  the  sixteen  points  hitherto  exptamed:  but  in- 
stead of  continuing  the  same  notation,  it  is  usual  to  express 
each  by  that  one  of  the  preceding  points  to  which  it  is 
nearest,  foHowed  hy  die  cardfaial  pomt  towards  wbidi  its 
departure  from  its  nearest  ppnit  leads  it.  the  two  being  se- 
parated by  the  word  '  l^.*  Thus  Ae  point  half  way  between 
east  and  east-«onth-«sst,  is  east  by  toulh  (nearest  to  east 
looking  towards  south).  Tliis  admirable  notation  gives 
thirty-two  points,  as  fellows,  'which  are  snfiident  for  all  pur- 
poses of  description. 
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Th»  diitanoa  WtwMn  any  two  ooiuecutiTe  pmnts  sab- 
tends  OOP  ihirty-secoDd  part  of  the  orcumference,  or 
11"  15'.  This  angle  is  called  a  point:  and  two  objects, 
vbose  bearings  difler  by  such  an  angle,  are  said  to  bear 
one  point  from  each  other.  Thus  a  ship  is  said  to  sail 
vilhin  three  points  of  the  wind  whwi  the  angle  which  her 
track  makes  with  the  line  in  which  the  wind  comes  i^  Less 
than  three  times  11°  13',  or  33°  45'.  The  convenience  of 
the  preceding  notation  is  ocmibined  with  greater  accuracy 
(the  edge  of  the  card  being  divided  into  d^^ees  as  well  as 
|iointB)Dy  noting  the  number  <^  degrees  between  the  direc- 
tion ia  question  and  the  nearest  point,  U^Lher  with  the 
direction  ot  d«pftrttu&  Thus  E.N.E.  7°  21'  would 
imply  a  diraetion  vhiiA  makes  u  ande  7°  21'  with  E.N.E., 
towardi  the  aaat.  K  fraetioos  be  vgifd,  they  mma  fractioni 
(tfapoint:  thus  N.E.iE.meaaa  a  quarter  of  a  point  from 
Dortb-east  towards  the  east 

COMPASS,  HISTORY  OF  THE.  V»  knowledge  of 
the  directive  power  of  the  mafpiet  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  at)d  to  European  nations  generally, 
till  late  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  does  not  appear  even 
then  to  have  been  brought  into  common  use  for  nautical 
purposes.  It  has  however  been  so  known  and  so  used  in 
China,  Japan,  India,  and  Arabia  from  periods  of  high  anti- 
quity. Doubte,  indeed,  have  been  often  expressed  of  the 
Tmlidi^  of  the  cbuu  of  the  Chineee,  and  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  dates  attributed  to  the  notioes  of  it  in  the 
gnnd  annals  of  th«r  enpire :  but  the  moat  oarefol  exami- 
iwtim  of  the  Chinese  claims  does  not  warrant  our  acep- 
ticiuft  on  onejpomt  or  the  other.  The  Jesuit  missipnariet^ 
who  went  to  Qiina  iu  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century, 
were  of  course  little  likely  to  admit  the  high  antiquity 
claimed  by  those  annals  without  rigorous  inquiry;  nor 
without  evidence  of  gr^t  force,  to  give  up  in  any  aegree, 
even  implicitly,  the  monologicsd  au^ority  of  the  Vulgate 
Scriptures:  yet  this  was  not  only  the  case,  but  upon  their 
return  tfaey  unanimously  agreed  in  the  conviction  that 
those  re  oms  were  authentic,  and  several  of  them  publi^ed 
that  eonviotion  to  the  OathoUc  worl^  at  no  small  degree  of 
risk  to  their  reputation  for  orUiodoxy.  No  exact  trans- 
lation into  any  Soropean  languue  of  the  passages  &om 
Thich  they  drew  their  acoounts  or  the  dire<^ve  properties 
of  the  magnet,  had,  however,  been  given  till  last  year, 
when  uie  lamented  scholar  Klaproth  published  his  'iJettre 
A  M.  A.  Uuntholdt  aur  I'lnvention  de  la  Boussole.'  at 
Paris;  and  a  translation  of  the  passage  in  question  has 
been  i^n  given  in  English  by  Mr.  Davies  iu  his  '  Early 
History  of  the  Mariner's  Compass,*  just  published  in  the 
'British  Annual  for  1837.*  The  ckcumstance,  from  its 
incidental  mention,  seems  to  give  greater  authority  to  the 
passage.   It  relates  to  the  date  2634  years  before  our  sra. 

*  Houang-ti  punishes  Tt  hi-yeou  at  Tchou-lou. 

'  The  Wai'-k)  said :  Tchi-yeou  bore  the  name  of  Khismg ; 
he  was  related  to  the  Eraperor  Yan-tL  He  delighted  in 
war  and  turmoiL  He  made  swords,  lances*  and  lai^ 
aross-bows  to  op^sa  and  devastate  the  empire.  He  called 
and  tvought  tc^ther  the  chiefs  of  ivonnces:  his  grasping 
disposition  and  avarice  exceeded  all  bounds.  Yan-ti-yu- 
wauj^  unable  any  locgw  to  keep  him  in  check,  ordered 
him  to  withdraw  hiauelf  to  Cbao-hao,  in  order  that  he 
might  thus  detain  him  in  the  west.  Tchi-yeou  nevertheless 
persisted  more  and  more  in  his  perverse  conduct.  Ho 
crossed  the  river  Yang-choui,  ascended  the  Kieou-nao,  and 
gave  battle  to  the  Emperor  Yan-ti  at  Khoung-sang.  Yan-ti 
was  obliged  to  retire  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  plain  of 
Tchou-lou.  Hiuan-yuan  (the  {unper  name  of  the  Bmperor 
Houang-ti)  then  collected  the  forces  of  the  vassals  of  ihe 
empire,  oi^  attacked  Tchi-yeou  in  the  plains  of  Tchou-lou. 
The  latter  raised  a  thick  fog,  m  order  tnat  by  means  of  the 
darkness  he  might  q;n«ad  eonfta^n  in  the  enemy's  army. 
But  Hiuan-yuan  constructed  a  charva  far  indicating  the 
touth,  in  order  to  tUttinguith  the  four  cardinal  poijits ;  bv 
means  of  which  he  pursued  Tchi-yeou  and  took  him  pn- 
aoner.  He  caused  him  to  be  ignominiously  pnt  to  death  at 
Tohoung-kL  The  spot  received,  liom  this  circumstance,  the 
name  of  the  plain  of  the  broken  curb.' 

Other  Chinese  accounts  vary  as  to  language  and  as  to 
circumstances  relating  to  the  personal  character  of  Tchi- 
yeou  ;  but  they  all  agree  in  the  statement  respecting  the 
Tchi-tum  (or  chariot  of  the  south)  being  constructed  by  the 
emperor  on  that  occasion ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Twy  name  by  vhich  the  instrument  is  denoted,  like  every 
thing  else  Uiines^  is  stained  almost  unvaried  horn 


the  earliest  period  of  their  tustorr  down  to  the  juesent 

times. 

Though  numerous  other  passages  of  various  dates  speak 
equally  explicitly  of  the  use  of  the  compass  for  land  pur- 
poses, yet  no  mention  of  the  use  of  the  magnet  for  mvi- 
gation  occurs  in  any  of  their  books  that  have  come 
lo  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  till  the  dynastjr  of  Tsin, 
which  lasted  ttom  the  year  265  to.  419  of  Christ.  It 
is  in  the  great  dictionary  Poi-won-yeu-fou ;  and  it  is  there 
stated  that '  there  were  then  ships  directed  to  the  south  by 
the  needle.'  Mr.  Davies  contends  that  this  passage  rather 
refers  to  the  magnitude  of  their  ships  and  the  extent  of 
the  voyages  which  t^ey  perform eo^  than  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  needle  into  marine  sffiiirs.  In  the  ninth 
century,  two  Mohammedan  travellers  travelled  into  Arabia, 
an  account  of  whose  journey  was  published  from  an  Arabic 
MS.  (which  bears  internal  marks  of  being  written  as  early 
as  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century)  by  Eusebius  Renaudot, 
at  Paris,  in  1718.  In  this  it  is  stateu  that  the  Chinese  at 
that  period  (the  ninth  century)  traded  in  ships  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea ;  and  though  the  compass 
is  not  mentioned,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  the  Chinese 
should  have  known  the  directive  property  of  the  magnet, 
and  have  used  it  on  laud  for  thirty  centuries,  and  yet  not 
iiave  employed  it  at  sea.  It  was  known  on  the  Syrian 
coast  before  it  had  come  into  general  use  in  Europe,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  following  passage  from  a  MS.  written  in 
1242,  by  Ba'flak  KibcUaki,  whicb  is  very  explirit  in  its 
description  of  the  nautical  compass:—*  Wo  have  to  notice 
amongst  other  properties  of  the  magnet,  that  the  captains 
who  navigate  the  Syrian  sea,  when  the  night  is  so  dark  as 
to  conceu  fit>m  view  the  stars  which  might  direct  their 
course  according  to  the  position  of  the  four  cardinal  points, 
take  a  basin  fi^  of  water,  which  they  shelter  from  wind 
by  placing  it  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel ;  they  then  drive 
a  needle  into  a  wooden  peg  or  a  corn-stalk,  so  as  to  form 
the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  throw  it  into  the  basin  of  water 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  on  the  surfoce  of  which  it  floats. 
They  afterwards  take  a  loadstone  of  suffident  size  to  fill 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  even  smaller;  bring  it  to  the 
surihce  of  the  water,  give  to  thnr  han^  a  rotatory  motion 
towards  the  right,  so  that  the  needle  turns  on  the  water's 
sur&ce;  they  then  suddenly  and  quickly  withdraw  their 
hands,  when  the  two  points  of  the  needle  &ce  north  and 
south.  They  have  given  me  ocular  demonstration  of  this 
process  during  our  sea  voyage  from  Syria  to  Alexandria  in 
the  year  640'  (of  the  Hegira).  An  older  passage  than  this 
might  have  been  quoted,  did  the  limits  of  our  article  allow 
of  amplification;  but  this  has  been  chosen  on  account  of 
the  distinctness  of  the  description.  When  we  consider  the 
jealousy  with  which  all  knowledge  was  guarded  by  its  pos- 
sessors, especially  that  of  commercial  value,  we  cannot 
but  admit  that  the  use  of  the  compass  must  have  been  very 
common  at  a  period  when  a  passenger  was  initiated  into 
the  complete  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  magnetising  the 
steel  needle,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  using  it 

In  1260,  when  Marco  Polo  returned  vom  his  travels  in 
Cathai,  he  is  believed  to  have  brought  a  knowledge  of  the 
compass,  as  well  as  other  Chinese  inventions,  back  to  Europe 
with  him ;  but  there  is  no  known  authority  for  this  opinion 
that  can  lay  claim  to  authenticity.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  before  "the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Vasco 
de  Gama  found  his  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  pilots  of  the  Indian  Seas  were  expert  in  the  use  of  !>ea- 
chariis.  the  astrolabe,  and  the  compass. 

A  passage  extracted  from  the  Lartdnamahok  of  Are 
Frode,  who  lived  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cenltiiy, 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Professw  Hansteen  to  prove 
the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  for  purposes  of  navi- 
gation at  least  as  early  as  that  date^  in  Norway:  'for  in 
those  times  seamen  had  no  loadstone  in  the  northern 
countries'  But  this  passage  is  most  probably  an  inter- 
polation by  the  continuator  of  the  chronicle:  which  view 
is  supported  both  by  the  remark  of  the  editor,  Finsus  of 
the  cnronicle  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  circumstance  of  tne 
whole  passa^  not  beingfound  in  three  different  MSS.  Its 
authentic  ongin  cannot  reach  higher  than  the  fburteenth 
century.    (Brit.  Ann.,  p.  206.) 

The  mariner's  compass  is  however  minutely  described  by 
Guyot  de  Provins,  who  wrote  his  satire  entitled  '  La  Bible,* 
about  the  year  1190.  This  has  usually  been  assumed  to 
contain  no  indication  that  the  mariner's  compass  was  a 
recent  discov^  or  only  little  known  ufFkaneeLatfie  time 
Digitized  by  V30li?H 
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of  Ihe  componfion  of  the  satire ;  but  Mr.  Davies  considers 
that  the  niinuteneas  of  the  description  itself,  as  well  as 
other  collateral  evidence,  proves  clearly  that  it  was  an  in- 
strument at  that  time  not  only  not  much  known,  but  a 
total  norel^.  Guyot,  a  minstrel  by  profession,  had  fxty- 
bably  seen  it  in  use  durii^  the  crusades,  to  one  of  which 
most  likely  he  had  pmiousW  attached  himself.  At  all 
events  Cardinal  de  Vitry  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  botli 
Frenchmen,  and  both  crusaders,  writing  at  a  later  period 
by  a  quarto-  or  half  a  century  than  Guyot,  speak  of  it  as 
a  great  curiosity  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  and  as  a  thing 
perfectly  new  in  Europe  would  be  spoken  of.  There  is  not 
hence  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  belief  that  it  was 
used  by  European  seamen  at  so  early  a  period,  thoui^h 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  it  had  come  into  partial  use  and  into 
general  knowledge ;  since,  in  one  of  the  son^  of  Gauthier 
d'Epinois,  is  an  ailusion^  which  no  one  would  have  made 
had  not  hia  auditors  been  flimiliar  with  the  magnetic 
needle. 

Considerable  doubta  rest  upon  the  character  to  be  given 
to  a  lis.  known  as  the  Leyden  MS.  of  Adsigo*.  This 
Cwhirb  has  been  published  by  Cavallo  in  the  supplement 
to  his  'Treatise  on  Magnetism,'  pp.  37 — 62),  maVes  the 
comi>aas  known  for  lam  purposes  in  1269,  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  the  writer,  Petrus  Peregrinus,  as  capable  of  use  at  sea, 
whilst  its  declination  from  the  true  meridian  is  distinctly 
expressed.  Klaprotb  does  not  even  mention  this ;  Libri 
throws  doubts  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  MS.  itself; 
Windebanke  has  very  recently  published  a  commentary  on 
it,  which  we  have  not  seen ;  and  Davies  waives  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  till  a  future  period.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  can  be  no  unpropriety  in  leaving  it  as  an  open 
(lueation;  and  we  ftel  the  more  disposed  to  do  this,  as  there 
is  yery  clear  proof  that  the  needle  was  at  least  partially 
known  in  Europe  before  tiw  period  when  that  letter,  ad 
Sigeriumt  was  written;  and  moreover  that  it  throws  do 
especial  light  upon  tlie  prugiess  of  the  improvement  of  the 
instrument. 

It  was  long  contended  that  the  inventor  of  the  compass 
as  a  nautical  instrument  was  Flavio  Gioja,  a  native  of 
AmalB,  near  Naples,  and  the  date  given  by  the  Italians  is 
fVom  1300  to  1320.  It  will  be  obvious  from  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion ; 
and  independently  of  this,  the  authority  of  the  statements 
themselves  are  invalidated  by  an  appeal  to  the  Acts  which 
are  affirmed  in  proof  of  it,  as  may  be  seen  either  in  Klap- 
roih's  letter  or  in  the  *  British  Annual.*  Before  this 
assigned  period,  even  the  Tretor  of  Brunette  Latini  (the 
master  of  the  I^Wne  Dante)  bean  evidence  that  the 
compass  was  not  a  rarity.  It  is  however  highly  probable 
that  Gioja  greatly  improved  the  compass,  either  by  its  mode 
of  suspension,  n  by  the  attachment  of  the  card  to  the 
needle  itself,  or  in  some  other  important  particular. 

The  French  have  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass, or  at  least  to  the  attachment  of  the  card  to  the  needle, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  north  point  being-  marked . 
with  the  feur-de-li»;  but  in  the  absence  of  all  distinct 
evident-e  on  this  point,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Davies  is  correct — ^that  the  figure  is  an 
ornamented  croaa,  and  originating  iu  the  devotion  of  an 
ignorant  and  superstitions  age  to  the  mere  symboL  Or, 
again,  he  obser^'es,  as  the  compaaa  undoubtedly  came  into 
Europe  from  the  Arabs,  tbe^ur-dlf-/t>  might  possibly  be  a 
modiHcation  of  the  mouasala  or  dart,  the  name  by  which  the 
Arabs  called  the  needle. 

The  discov  ery  of  the  variation  of  the  needle  was,  generally, 
before  the  appearance  of  Cavallo's  '  Treatise  on  Magnetism,' 
attributed  to  Columbus,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
assumed  as  being  very  early  known.  [Dicli  nation  or  the 
Compass.] 

By  whom  the  suspension,  now  generally  used,  was  in- 
vented, is  altogether  unknown  from  any  document,  or  other 
evidence.  The  suspension  of  the  whole  machine  itself  on 
two  circles,  whose  suspending  diameters  are  at  ri^ht  angles 
to  each  other,  technically  caUed  gimbals  (or  jimbals),  is 
bowerer,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  have  been  English, 
thoug^  we  are  still  ignorant  both  of  the  person  who  invented 
it  or  uie  period  of  the  invention.  It  appears  to  be  traditional 
evidence  on  which  the  opinion  rests;  but  a  tradition  in 
which  rival  nations  agree,  bearing  on  an  invention  which 
would      ^'<nollI■ble  to  any  one  to  have  a  power  to  claim, 


can  hardly  be  supposed  an  erroneous  «w.  Still,  emn  m 
England,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  the  oonatmction 
was  very  rude  in  its  execution. 

The  dip  of  the  needle,  or  itt  ineUnaiim,  was  alao  tha 
undoubted  discovery  of  an  Englishman,  HtAert  Norman, 
a  nantical-instrumeut  ToAer  at  Wiping,  who  jniblislied 
an  interesting  account  of  the  course  of  his  expenments  in 
1594,  under  the  title  of  the  *  New  Attractive.*  [Dippino 
Needle  and  Maonbhc  iNTBifsirv.] 

The  Variation  of  Declination  is  also  an  English 
discovery,  being  made,  as  is  well  authenticated,  by  Stephen 
Burrowes,  of  Limehouae,  and  fiilly  determined  by  GiUe- 
brand,  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  College ;  and  the 
diurnal  variation  of  the  declination  also  unquestionaUy 
belongs  to  another  Enelidmian,  Mr.  Graham,  about  1719. 

After  the  time  of  Norman,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  practice  to  follow  his  plan,  tliat  of  suspending  the 
needle  by  its  mechanical  centre  of  gravity,  and  wfaien  it 
was  magnetised,  bringing  it  from  toe  natural  m^eiio 
pontion  to  a  horicontaf  one  bv  moans  of  a  eotinter  weight, 
which  could  be  slid  along  tne  needle  to  bring  it  to  the 
required  position.  Few  attempts  of  any  moment  were 
made  till  very  recently  to  examine  the  magnetic  conditions 
and  changes  to  which  the  needle  was  subjected,  or  the 
advantages  of  one  form  of  the  needle  itself  ov^  another. 
The  only  improvements  were  those  which  insured  greater 
nicety  of  construction;  and  except  in  this  respect,  the 
needle  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteeth  century,  in 
precisely  the  same  state  as  it  was  three  centuries  before. 
Ilie  two  chief  improvements  in  the  completion  of  a  needle 
to  be  aimed  at,  bfraides  its  accuracy  of  suspension,  were  the 
symmetrical  diffusion  of  the  two  opposite  species  of  mag- 
netism in  the  two  arms  of  the  needle,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  the  greatest  total  directive  intensity  to  it  as  a 
whole.  The  mefliod  of  effecting  the  first  of  these  is  gene- 
nXiy  conceded  to  be  the  method  of  double  touch,  invented 
by  our  countryman  Michel;  and  on  the  latter  the  experi- 
ments of  (Taptain  Kater  have  been  usually  held  to  be 
decisive,  althou^  it  does  appear  that  the  anomalous  results 
which  he  obtained,  so  fkr  as  the  figure  of  the  needle  is 
concerned,  do  not  justify  the  inference  that  the  question 
is  properly  decided.  They  however  leave  no  douot  that 
the  greatest  directive  power  (whatever  method  of  magne- 
tising be  employed)  is  given  to  the  needle,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  naraening  it  throughout  at  a  red  heat,  and  tlien 
softened  flram  the  middle  to  within  about  an  inch  of  each 
end.  till  the  blue  colour  whidi  ariaes  has  agabi  disappeared. 
(See  AW/.  Thnu.,  1821.) 

The  iron  employed  so  extennvely  in  modem  veistla  has 
created  great  but  genially  unsuspeeted  deflections  of  the 
magnetic  needle  mna  the  |iosition  which  under  the  in- 
fluence of  terrestrial  magnetism  only  it  would  take  in  any 
given  place  and  at  any  given  time.  Numerous  vessels 
nave  been  wrecked  in  consequence  of  this  alone.  Mr. 
Barlow  invented  a  simple  apparatus,  which  considerably 
diminishes  the  danger  from  this  source,  and  this  is  the  last 
improvement  which  navigation,  so  for  as  the  compass  is 
connected  with  nav^tion,  has  received.  It  is  described 
under  the  head  [CJoRRBcriNa  Plate].  The  employment 
of  so  much  malleable  iron  as  is  usual  in  vessels  (espe- 
cially steamers)  does  howe^'er  threaten  to  render  the  com- 
pass altogether  nugatory,  as  is  shown  in  the  place  just 
referred  to. 

COMPASSES.  This  term  m  suppose  to  beqmMiy- 
mous  with  con^xuten,  instruments  by  whidi  we  compasa 
or  go  round  a  space.  We  shall  her«  only  give  such  a 
genera]  notion  of  different  kinds  of  constructions  as  will 
perhaps  suggest  the  moat  convenient  for  any  partiealar 
purpose. 

1.  Common  Compasses,  or  Diriders. — There  an  simply 
two  pointed  legs  on  a  common  pivot,  fbr  transferring  dis- 
tances.'* For  drawine  a  circle  the  lower  end  of  one  of  the 
legs  is  removed,  and  its  |daoe  supplied  by  •  holder  Ibr  a 
pencil,  or  by  a  steel  pen. 

2.  Hair  (Jompasses.— One  of  the  legs  has  a  part  attached 
to  the  upper  part  hj  a  spring,  so  that  by  means  a  screw 
a  very  small  motion  may  be  given  to  the  lower  end. 
It  IS  oonvenient  fyt  very  accurate  dividing,  but  must  be 
used  with  care. 

3.  l^iai^:ular  Compasses.— These  have  three  1^  and 
two  pi\-ot8,  so  that  the  three  poinU  of  a  triangle  cau  be  nt 
once  transferred.  This  is  nseftil  afif  in  nnA  wnrk.  as 
the  instrument  is  difIku1|)l^|||IMtfU)9^VJjOOQ  LC 
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4.  ProportionBl  CompasMn. — These  eoniist  of  two  di- 
viding compasses  with  a  common  pivot,  which,  when  open, 
present  Tertically  opposite  angles ;  consequently,  the  in- 
tervals between  Uie  points  of  one  and  the  other  are  in  the 
same  proportion  <u  the  legs  of  one  to  tlie  legs  of  the  other. 
The  pivot  is  a  clamping  screw,  which  can  be  transferred 
along  the  interval  between  the  pain  of  points,  and  a  scale 
vointa  out  bow  to  adjust  the  instrument  to  alter  any  line, 
or  sur&ce,  or  solid,  in  a  given  proportion.  Tlieie  compasses 
sometimeB  have  an  apparatna &>r  vi^t  adjustment:  but  on 
the  wholo  we  consider  it  as  an  instrument  for  roi^in  work. 

5.  Beam  Compasses. — This  instrument  is  a  cylindrical 
bar,  perpendicular  to  which,  with  clamping  screws,  slide  a 
point  and  a  pencil.  The  use  of  it  is  to  describe  large  cities, 
or  measure  laige  distances,  the  common  compasses  being 
very  liable  to  slip  when  opened  very  wide.  It  is  a  very  safe 
and  sure  construction. 

6.  There  is  a  method  of  describing  a  small  arc  of  a  very 
large  circle,  as  follows.  An  elastic  rod  of  metal  is  ilinuahed 
witb  a  rigid  bar,  on  which  it  can  be  drawn  up  by  screws, 
so  that  Uie  rod  shall  form  an  arc,  the  chord  of  which  is  a 
part  of  the  bar.  This  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  pass  through 
three  given  poanta  neany  in  the  same  straight  line,  and 
though  the  curve  then  docribed  by  guiding  the  point  of  a 
pen(S  idong  the  rod  be  not  exactly  an  are  of  a  circl^  yet, 
ibr  all  small  flexures,  it  will  come  sufiBeienfly  near  ibr 
practical  purposes. 

Many  otbw  species  of  compasses  hav«  been  constructed, 
but  these  are  sitl  we  have  ever  seen  in  use.  [Calibrb; 
Elliptic  Cohpassbs.] 

COMPIEGNB,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
OLse,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Oise,  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  Aisne,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  St. 
Quentin.  It  is  43  miles  N.N.E.  of  Paris  in  a  straight  line, 
or  46  miles  by  the  road  through  Senlis :  in  49"  25'  N.  lat. 
and  2°  49'  E.  long. 

Compidnie  was  originally  a  hunting  residence  of  the 
Kings  of  nanoB,  of  uw  llerovinKian  and  Cariovingian 
niees.  Charles  LeCfaanve  fbunded  here  an  abbey,  and 
built  two  rastles :  the  abbey  with  its  church  was  rebuOt  by 
Charles  Le  Simple.  Several  of  the  Carioviiupan  princes 
resided  here,  and  some  of  them  are  bnriea  here ;  but, 
under  the  third  race,  that  of  Capet,  the  town'fbll  into  some 
degree  of  neglect  In  the  contests  of  the  Bourguignon  and 
Arraagnac  rartions,  and  in  the  wars  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, CompiS^e  changed  hands  frequently.  It  was  in  a 
•sally  from  this  place  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  taken  prisoner. 

Tlie  town  is  agreeably  situated,  partly  on  the  summit, 
and  partlv  on  the  slope,  of  an  eminence.  The  streets  are 
badly  lain  out  and  the  houses  ill  built,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  chSteau,  where  there  are  some  good  bouses ; 
there  is  a  bridge  over  the  rivet  of  three  elliptical  arches. 
There  were  fivmwly  three  parish  churohes.  of  which  only 
one  and  a  chapel  of  ease  remain  in  use.  The  town-hall  is 
a  remarkable  Gothic  building,  with  a  lofty  tower  rising  from 
the  roof. 

A  la^e  and  magnificent  royal  chlteau  was  ^»dually  re- 
built under  Louis  XV^  according  to  the  designs  of  the 
architect  Gabriel.  The  nrdens  are  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  Tuileries.  This  castle  was  the  residence  of 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  his  queen  and  their  suite,  duriiiethe 
first  part  of  their  captivity  in  France,  a.d.  180S.  Here 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria,  first 
met  on  occasion  of  their  marriage  in  1810. 

The  population  of  Compile  in  1832  was  8879.  There 
are  some  manufactories  of  hosiery  and  cotton  yam,  and  a 
fine  rope-walk ;  a  numba  of  boats,  suited  Ibr  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Oise,  are  built  hen.  Tl»re  is  a  constderable 
trade  carried  on  in  corn  and  wood;  the  latter  is  sent  to 
ris  by  water  carriage.  There -are  a  coU^  or  high  school 
and  a  public  library. 

In  tne  immediate  neighbourhood  ci  the  town  is  a  forest 
of  considerable  extent,  used  for  the  chase :  this  fi»eBt  is 
attached  to  the  chateau.  A  great  quantity  of  wooden  wares 
is  made  near  the  town  for  toe  supply  of  the  nnghbouring 
departments.  The  arrondissement  of  Gompi^ne  con- 
tained, in  1832,  97,812  inhabitants. 

COMPLEMENT,  that  magnitude  which,  with  another, 
makes  up  a  given  magnitude.  This  is  the  genend  meaning 
of  the  term ;  but  the  most  usual  specific  uses  are  as  fol- 
lows Complements  of  the  par^lelograms  about  the  dia- 
gonal of  a  paralleli^ram:  throurii  a  ]^int  in  the  cUasonal 
draw  puallels  to  the  sides;  thawoola  is  then  divided^ into 


two  parallelograms  on  the  diagonal,  and  two  which  onlv 
touch  the  diagonal  at  one  angle.  The  latter  pair  are  cslleti 
by  Euclid  complements  to  the  former. 

The  complement  of  an  arc  or  an^le  is  the  arc  or  angle 
by  which  it  fklls  short  of  a  quadrant  d!r  a  right  angle. 

The  complement  of  a  logarithm  is  the  number  by  which 
a  logarithm  falls  short  of  10 :  thus  oomp.  k^.  2  is  10— '3U103 
or  9-69897. 

The  arithmetical  oomplmnent  of  a  number  ia  the  number 
by  which  it  fhlls  short  of  the  ne:^  hiriier  decbiuil  denomi- 
nation.  Thus,  ar.co.g36  is  1000— 936, or64;  arith.  oomp.of 
83  is  1 00  -  83,  or  27.  Befrinning  from  Uie  left,  subtract  every 
figure  from  9,  up  to  tlw  last  significant  flgtire,  vhieh  sub- 
tract from  10. 

For  the  oomplement     lifii,  see  Db  Moivbi's  Hypo- 

TBE3T9* 

COMPLEXION.  [Racb.] 

COMPLTJTENSIAN  POLYGLOTT.  [Polyolotts.] 
COMPO'SIT^,  the  largest  known  natural  order  of 
lants,  if,  indeed,  it  is  really  an  order,  and  not  a  group  of  a 
igher  designation,  consists  of  monopetalous  exogeiis  with 
syngenesious  stamens,  and  an  erect  solitary  ovule  in  a  sim- 
ple one-celled  infbrior  ovaiy,  the  style  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  arms ;  the  flowers  are  always  arranged  in  dense 
heads,  or  capitula,  and  are  surrounded  by  one  or  mon  ex- 
ternal rows  of  bracts  forming  an  involuore.  Probssor 
Lindley  regards  it  as  an  alliance  of  several  natural  orders. 
It  consists  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  assuming  an  arborescent  character  only  in 
warm  latitudes :  they  occur  in  every  conceivable  variety  of 
situation,  are  often  e»;eedingly  similar  to  each  other  in  ap- 
pearance, and  have  always  b^n,  from  the  birth  of  botany  as 
a  systematic  science,  the  puzzle  and  reproach  of  systema- 
tists.  Every  succeeding  writer,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ren- 
dered the  sulgect  more  complicated  and  difficult,  till  Cas- 
sini,  a  Frenchman,  of  good  powers  of  observation,  much 
patience  in  investigation,  and  a  clear  head,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  rich  matoials  included  in  the  Paris  hevbariat 
set  steadily  about  a  re-formation  and  re-examination  of  the 
whole  ord«;  he  pointed  out  for'  the  first  time,  that  dif- 
ferences in  the  stigma  are  of  primary  importance  in  anrraging 
these  pluits ;  he  pui^^  common  genera  of  species  wrongly 
referred  to  them ;  he  Imldly  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  host 
of  new  genera  for  the  reception  of  those  species,  and  he 
led  the  way  to  a  logical  and  natural  disposition  of  the  pre- 
viously unwieldy  mass.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was 
more  skilful  in  separating  than  in  comlnning ;  he  stated 
the  result  of  his  investigations  in  a  manner  unreasonably 
prolix  and  wearisome,  and  he  altogether  fitiled  in  effecting 
any  general  reformation  of  the  order ;  he  was  a  mere  man 
of  detail.  Improving  upon  the  discoveries  of  Cassini,  with 
far  greater  skill  in  f<arming  combinations,  and  with  fully  as 
intimate  a  knowledge  of  uie  subject,  the  German  botanist 
Lessing  ^ve  the  world,  in  1832,  a  sjrnopsis  of  the  genera  Of 
Con^xmieg,  in  which  for  the  first  time,  a  clear,  compen- 
dious, intelligible  view  of  the  ordw  was  systematically  taken ; 
and  his  work  will  not  cease  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  standard 
book  of  reference.  But  the  arrangement  of  his  matter  was 
not  fovourable  for  comparative  examination ;  the  characters 
of  his  genera  were  too  strictly  difierential  for  so  difficult  a 
group  of  plants ;  and  moreover  his  style  was  disfigured  by 
numerous  unnecessary  instances  of  troublesome  neology. 
It  is  only  within  a  few  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  this 
article  thatDe  Candotle,the  celebrated  botanist  of  Geneva, 
has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of  systematizing  Compositn 
in  an  unexceptionable  manner.  A  profound  master  <^  his 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  with  immense  materials  at  his 
disposal,  with  a  particularly  clear  systematic  mind,  end  of 
a  sound  and  sohd  judgment,  he  has  reduced  the  whole 
subject  to  as  satlsfiiotory  a  state  as  any  part  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  One  Svo  volume  of  706  pages,  and  con 
taining  about  4500  species,  has  appeared  under  the  name 
of  *  PiodromuB  Systematis  Naturalis  Regni  Vegetabilis ; 
pars  quinta;'  and  the  remainder,  comprehending  about  as 
much  more,  is  far  advanced  in  the  printing.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  changes  in  genera  are  too  numerous  in  this 
work,  as  indeed  is  almost  always  the  case  when  old  enor- 
mous «:rors  are  suddenly  and  violently  corrected;  but 
such  blemishes  are  hardly  perceptible  even  to  the  cri- 
tical eye,  and  are  of  no  real  importance  to  the  general 
question. 

The  old  and  generally  adopted  plnn  of  1»AikinsJW,C!frm' 
posita  into  primary  divisions,  iCtpAtaf  3inlii^£U^iU^ 
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M  npUtned  thus: — Every  head  of  floveift,  or  florets,  as 
thev  are  teehnioally  named,  has  a  omtial  part,  or  disk, 
and  a  cireumference,  or  ray :  of  these  florets  Bome  are  re- 
gularly tubular,  with  thor  limb  out  into  four  or  five  teg- 
ments:  others  are  slit  up  on  one  side,  opened  flat,  and 
titmed  towards  the  drcuinference  of  the  head ;  the  tetter 
are  named  ligulate  florets.  When  in  a  head  of  flovers  all 
the  florets  are  alike  and  ligulate,  it  belonged  to  the  division 
CicHoucKX,  {/g,  1).  as  in  the  dandelian ;  if  the  florets  of 
the  disk  vera  tubular,  and  of  the  (oroumforenee  only  ligu- 
kte,  it  was  reAnble  to  CoBTHBinas  0^.  2X  as  in  the 


mariiroLa ;  ana  waen  ail  the  florets  are  alike  tubular,  both  in 
the  £sk  and  ray  {/g.  3),  it  belonged  to  Cvnakocbpkai.s, 
provided  the  involucre  was  at  the  same  time  stiff  and  ovote, 
as  in  the  thistle.  The  latter  character  was  necessan'  in 
order  todistinguish  GynarocephalsD  fVom those  CorymiflRiriB 
in  which  the  ray  is  not  developed,  as  common  groundiieL 
To  these  three  divisions  a  fourth  has  in  later  times  being 
added  under  the  name  jf  LABunnflBJE,  in  consequence 
of  the  flmrets  having  distinctly  two  lipt  of  unequal  sixe 
(jUgs.  4  Mkd  A.) 


Tliese  divisions  have  however  been  thought  obiec^onable 
en  several  a  'counts,  and  De  Candolle,  following  Cassini  and 
Leasing,  has  trusted  more  to  modiScations  of  uie  style ;  the 
result  of  which 's  the  following  arrangement  of  the  qrd«: 
in  eight  tribes. 

*  TubuliflortB ;  namely,  with  the  hennaphrodite  flweU  n- 
gnlariy  tubular,  and  flve-(seldoin  four-)toothed. 

Tribe  I.  YvamnuaxM.  Btyle  <^  the  hermaphrodite 
flowem  cylindrical,  its  arms  usu^ly  lengthened  and  subu- 
late, rarely  short  and  obtuse,  always  equally  hispid  in  about 
all  the  length.  The  true  st^^ma  endii^  short  of  tkp  middle 
oftiuamuof  th0it3de.  A  part  of  the  rayless  CorymbifmB. 
(Ml-) 

Tribe  2.  Supavokiackx.  Style  of  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers  t^lindrical,  with  long  somewlu^  elub-shapM  arms, 
irhiisk  a^e  eovomd  oxtamalqr  near  the  end  wUh  papillose 


down.  The  true  stigma  but  little  prominent,  and  usually 
ending  short  of  the  middle  of  the  arms  of  the  style.  A 
part  of  the  rayless  Ctaymbtfone.   (Jg.  2.) 

Tribe  8.  AstekoidsjK.  Style  of  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers  cylindrical,  with  linear  arms,  rather  flat  externally 
and  towards  the  end  equally  and  finely  downy.  The  true 
stigma  produced  about  as  flu-  as  the  origin  of  the  external 
down.  A  part  of  CorymbiferB.   (Jig.  3.) 

Tribe  4.  Sbnecionidb&  Style  of  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers  cylindrical,  with  linear  arms  having  a  pencil  of  hairs 
at  the  point;  either  truncated,  or  produced  beyond  tlie 
pencil  into  a  short  oone,  or  a  long  narrow  hispid  anpendnge. 
The  true  stigma  broad  and  prominent  as  flir  as  the  pencil. 
A  part  of  Co^mhifere.  (^g.  4.) 

Tribe  Cthabba  Style  of  the  hwma|^irodite  flowen 
thickened  and  knobby  towards  the  upper  end,  and  often 
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penrtiled  at  tfa«  knob,  tin  anns  eitiwr  dirtinet  or  groffii  to- 
gether, and  downy  externally.  The  trae  sdgam.  not  pro- 
miaent.  reaching  the  apex  of  the  arms,  and  thea  beenniiv 
eonfluenL   All  the  Cyaaroce^iala.  ijg.  50 

*  *  Laluatifldm,  namely,  inth  the  liennaplmdita  fioroti 
usually  two-lipped. 

Tribe  6.  Mutiiiacxx.  Style  of  the  hermaphrodlto 
flowers  eylindrioal  at  the  upper  rad,  or  rather  knobby,  the 
mrms  usually  obtuse  or  trunoatedi  very  convex  on  the  out- 
side, and  at  the  upper  part  covered  with  minute  even  down, 
or  Daked.  (Jig.  8.) 

Tribe  7.  NAatAuTiAcxx.  Style  of  the  hermaphrodite 
flowon  never  knobtqr  and  thiekened ;  the  arms  linear,  rather 
long,  truncated  and  pencilled  at  the  point  only.  7.) 

***  JUj^Uflone^nHB^y  with  an  the  floinn  hermaphro- 
dite and  ligulate. 

Tribe  8.  CicBOBMniJS.  Style  <7lindrieal  at  the  upper 
end,  with  rather  long  arms,  which  are  somewhat  obtuse  and 
ec^ually  hairy ;  the  true  stigma  terminating  short  of  the 
middle  of  the  arms.  (Jig.  B.) 

Do  CandoUe  esdmatea  Oconposita  at  one  tenth  of  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  in  some  eases  sopo- 
rifle,  as  lettuce  and  sueooiy ;  in  others,  they  are  diuretic,  as 
various  oonyzas;  some  are  tonie  and  stomachic,  as  wonn- 
wood  and  chamomile ;  but  they  are  not  of  great  medicinal 
importanoe  to  man,  the  last  plants  being  the  most  valuable 
amtmg  them.  Common  artiofaokes  with  their  succulent 
receptacle^  and  Jemnlem  artiehokea  with  their  tnecnleiit 
tuben,  mm  the  only  esmilenta.  Many  «•  beantiflil  objects 
to  look  upon,  as  dahliaa.  marigolds,  ooreopdi,  titers,  &c. 

COMPOSITE  ORDBR.   lC^^h  Abcbitbctubk  ;  Co- 

COMPOSITION.  In  the  gradual  progress  of  mathema- 
tical language,  this  word  has  acquired  a  general  meaning, 
as  follows.  Any  one  magnitude  is  said  to  he  compounded 
of  two  others,  when  it  produces  the  same  effect  as  the 
other  two  put  together.  For  instance,  if  we  increase  a 
length  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  7,  and  then  increase  the 
result  in  the  propoitioD  of  2  to  5,  the  original  line  is  in- 
creased in  the  proportion  of  3  x  S  to  7  x  S,  or  of  6  to  S5. 
Hence  the  proportion  of  6  to  35  is  said  to  be  the  proportion 
compounded  of  (oot  of)  tin  ^n^rtions  of  3  to  7  and  2  to  0 

The  efbcts  of  whiclk  it  ■  in  ourpower  to  ftmii  a  dlstjnot 
conception  are  of  two  kinds.  1.  Tlioae  in  which  there  m 
onl^  two  kinds  imai^nable,  and  thoeo  two  diametrically  op- 
poute,  with  one  neutral  intermediate  state.  2.  Those  m 
which  the  diametrically  opposltea  have  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  intermediate  gradations.  Loss  or  gain  of  money 
is  an  instance  of  the  first ;  change  of  direction  of  the  se- 
cond. If,  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  to  a  shilling,  gains  were 
measured  northward  ftrora  a  given  point,  antfloBsee  south- 
ward, we  could  immediately  make  it  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  balance,  if  any,  is  represented  ay  a  line 
northward  or  southward,  according  as  it  is  for  or  against. 
But  draw  a  line  eastward,  and  it  will  readily  be  admitted 
that  such  line  will  not  present  itself  in  any  necessary  con- 
nexion with  a  lum  lost  or  gained,  or  neither  lost  nor 
gained.  Vat  if  the  latter,  why  should  a  line  eastward  be 
preferred  to  a  line  wcBtftrd,  or  in  any  other  d^ection? 

An  immense  number  of  modes  of  composition  will  readily 
suggest  themselves,  in  which  addition  and  subtraction  are 
tlie  procewes  by  which  composition  takes  place.  If  I  go 
three  miles  norUiward,  and  tnen  two  miles  rarther,  I  go  in 
all  3 + 2,  or  5  miles  northward.  Other  modes,  as  in  the  in- 
stsnce  first  given,  will  sugeest  themselves,  in  which  molti- 
pUcation  and  division  are  me  oompoimding  processes,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  These  are  all  cases  in  which  magnitude 
onlv  is  ooncemq^ ;  hut  whenever  we  have  both  magnitude 
ana  direction,  it  is  plain  that  we  have  now  both  magnitude 
and  direction  to  consider  in  the  effect.  If  I  go  a  mile 
nothward  and  then  a  mile  eaatwardt  the  whole  efibct,  as 
to  direction,  will  be,  that  I  goto  the  north-mt;  astomagai- 
tade,  that  I  go  not  two  miles,  but  only  1/2  miles,  or  1*414 
miles  very  nearly.  Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  com- 
ponents are  reinvented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  two 
sides  of  a  triangle,  while  the  ttnal  effect  is  similarly  repre- 
sented by  the  tnird  side.  In  the  article  CbntAb  will  be 
found  various  instanm  in  which  the  meaning  of  Hat  term 
implies  the  point  at  which  a  sii^Ie  action  must  take  place, 
wnieh  will  produce  the  same  efiect  as  a  number  of  differ- 
ent actions  produced  on  a  number  of  points. 

In  meduuiies,  we  have  to  consider  the  combined  effects 
of  iiSSmat  Taiodtiaa,  prointtM,  monMnta,  zotationi^  &a, 


commnnieated  at  the  samemoraenlaf  tiittk  to  tEs  feito*  hodv 
In  alL  the  law  of  ecmposition  is  ibiind  to  te  «■  ifflMti* 
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In  what  sense  soever  the  actions  at  P  can  he  represented  lii 
magnitude  and  direction  by  PA  and  PB,  in  that  same 
sense  can  the  Joint  efiisct  be  represented  by  PC,  the  dia- 
IB^nal  of  die  paraUelwram,  in  both  magnitude  and  diree- 
tun:  or  PA  and  ACbeing  the  aotkutt  (AO  being  equal 
top  Bin  magnitude  and  faction),  PC,  the  third  side  of 
the  triangle,  is  ibe  united  action.  Thm,  if  at  the  same  in- 
stant we  communicate  motion  to  P  in  the  directions  PA 
and  PB,  with  velocities  PAand  P  B  per  ftecond,  we  thereby 
merely  communicate  to  P  a  velocity  PC  per  second,  in  the 
direction  P  C  The  same  holds  of  racHnenta  and  pressures ; 
and  even  if  we  give  P  two  separate  rotations,  whidi  would 
separately  carry  it  round  the  axes  PA  and  FB  in  angles 

PT  second  which  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  P  A  and 
B,  the  joint  effect  is  a  rotation  round  the  axis  PC  with 
an  angle  per  second  which  is  to  the  angle  of  PA  (or  PB) 
a8P(Ji3toPA(orPB). 

We  have  here  not  to  ^rove  tiiese  things>  but  only  to  illas* 
trate  the  word  eompontion.  But  this  we  nmst  nnark, 
that  oar  preconceived  notiopB  will  never  allow  nt  to  say 
that  A  is  the  eflSset  of  P  and  Q,  and  B  of  R  and  S,  unless 
the  application  of  P,  Q,  R,  and  S  tether  will  be  the  same 
in  effect  as  that  of  A  and  B  U^ther.  We  shall  show  that 
this  necessary  condition  of  our  notions  of  cause  and  effect 
is  preserved  m  the  method  of  composition  just  described. 
Let  P  X,  B  Y,  and  C  Z  be  parallel  to  each  other ;  then,  if 
our  law  of  composition  be  general,  PB  is  the  effect  of  PX 
andPY.  Therefore  PX,  FY,  and  PA  should  ba  together 
equivalent  to  PC.  But  AZ  isequal  to  PY.  and  PZ  la 
therefiire  equivalent  to  P  A  and  P  Y.  Therefore  A  C  should 
be  the  effect  of  P  Z  and  P  X,  which  we  immediately  iee  it  is« 
being  as  much  the  diagonal  of  PXC  Z  as  it  is  of  PBCA. 

As  another,  and  a  very  curious  instance  of  eompontion. 
1*8  shall  notice  the  ftdlowin^  Suppose  x  and  y  are  to  bt 
measured,  and  both  are  sulijeet  to  error,  every  ertor  on- 
tailing  loss  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  and  causing  aailal 
loss,  whether  it  be  an  error  of  excess  0^  an  error  of  duact 
Suppose  also  that  the  errors  are  of  suoh  a  kind  that  the  ate- 
ragD  of  any  number  of  measurements  is  more  probably  right 
than  any  other.  Let  a  and  6  be  the  sums  whieh  it  woum  be 
equitable  to  pay  for  insuring  x  and  y,  that  ia^  which  should 
be  given  to  any  one  who  woitld  agree  to  bear  the  lost  oil  x 
and  y  separately.  The  sum  whl<£  should  then  he  giten  to 
one  who  would  bear  the  total  loss  arisii^  from  the  possible 
error  in  x+y  is  not  a+b,  as  m^ht  at  first  app^,  but 
+ ^>  or  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of 
which  a  and  &  are  as  the  sides. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  on  thli  mbjeet 
we  shall  add  the  two  following  remarks. 

1.  The  feet  of  the  law  of  composition  being  the  sam« 
both  for  velocities  and  preesures,  has  cauHd  many  writeri 
on  mechanics  to  confbund  the  two,  as  if  the  oile  vnmd  the 
other*  whinh  is  neither  true,  nor  oven  vary  prohaMe.  And 
other  writers  on  mechanics,  while  jnoving  this  general  law, 
that  actions  which  can  be  represented  by  the  two  sides  of 
a  triangle  produce  an  action  whieh  can  be  represented  by 
the  third  side,  have  restricted  the  proposition,  and  seem  to 
imagine  that  what  they  pro  rt  is  true  ot/breet  only.  Thi% 
with  great  deference  to  such  a  writer,  we  contrive  M.  Poisson 
to  have  done  in  the  well-known  proof  at  the  beginning  of 
his  mechanics,  a  work  which  we  ma^  take  this  opportunity 
<^  sapng,  we  hold  in  higher  estimation  than  any  other  ele- 
mentary mathnnatioo-pnysieal  work  whatsoever. 

2.  The  difficulties  of  native  quantMaa  in  alsirtira  ante 
ftom  a  want  of  generaliu,  whieh  gsn  riaa  to  m  atteidpt 
to  express  compotitkni  vf  addition  only  or  hf  stthtrutlctfl 
only,  where  either  addition  ot  snbttaction  m^;ht  be  t«qitt- 
site ;  and  the  difficulties  of  impoarible  quantities  noie  ottt 
of  a  similar  deficiency,  bearing  the  most  complete  anah^ 
to  trying  to  compound  in  magnitudo  only,  in  eases  i^siw 
hotb  diversity  of  ma^tude  and  of  diroctiM  Andd  IMM 
been  considered. 

COMPOSITION  OP  MOnON.  oT  TVL061TT»  df 
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COMPOST.  [MAmiiti.J 

COHPOSTEXA,  SANTIAGO  DE.  the  capital  of  the 
]H«viiiceof  Galicia  in  Spain,  and  an  archhiehop's  see,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  near  the  river  Tambro,  in  42°  52'  N.  lat.,  and 
8'  17'  W  lone.  It  has  two  collegiate  churches  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  churches  and  convents.  Besides  the  great  hos- 
oital,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain,  there  are  other 
nospitals  and  asylums  for  orphans  and  the  destitute  ef  both 
sexes.  The  number  of  beggars  in  the  streets  is  very  great. 
The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  apostle  St  James,  is  above 
300  feet  in  length,  forming  a  oroai,  wUh  'atnren  gales,  and 
twenty-tluee  chapels,  some  of  which  *,t9  ornamented  with 
mubli^  juper,  and  other  valuable  stones.  The  church  was 
once  very  nch  in  ^yet  lamps  and  other  ornaments,  but  the 
VrAuch  carried  off  most  of  the  plate  in  1809.  The  chapter 
;«  numerous  and  wealthy,  and  the  archiepiscopal  see  is  one 
4f  the  richest  in  Spain.  Among  the  convents,  those  of 
Son  Francisco  and  St  Martin  of  the  BenedictiQes  are  the 
handsomest  The  principal  square,  called  Pla^a  Real,  and 
one  or  two  streets,  are  good ;  but  the  rest  are  steep,  narrow, 
and  ill-paved.  The  situation  of  the  town  itself^  surrounded 
by  mountains,  which  leave  it  a  very  confined  horizon,  is 
gloomy,  and  the  climate  damp  and  cold  in  winter.  Hie 
university  has  a  good  library,  four  colle^^  and  the  faculties 
of  theolc^,  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  There  is  be- 
■idea  a  diocesan  seminary  fhr  clerical  students.  Ohbdos- 
tela  has  a  pmulation  of  28,000  inhabitants,  ammg  whom 
are  many  maltfay  landed  proprietors.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable teade,  and  has  raanulhctnres  of  p^r,  hats,  lea- 
ther, ribands,  and  lace.  (Minano,  Dtoeionario  Geogrqfico 
deEipaia.) 

The  Moors  took  Compostela  a.d.  997,  and  set  fire  to  it 
They  carried  away  the  ornaments  of  the  cathedral  and  its 
bells,  which  they  took  to  Cordova,  but  they  were  restored  by 
the  king  St  Ferdinand,  after  he  took  Cordova.  In  the 
middle  ages,  and  even  down  to  the  last  century,  Compostela 
was  a  place  of  great  resort  for  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  who  repaired  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle  St.  James, 
from  whose  name  it  is  often  called  simply  Santii^,  or  San- 
tia«>  of  Qalieia.  It  is  40  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Curuna,  300 
N.W.  of  MadrUl,  and  24  miles  E.  <fi  tne  nearest  p«nt  of 
the  sea,  iriuch  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tkmbio,  8.  of  Gape 
Tinisterre. 

COMPOUND,  that  whidi  results  horn  composition. 
[Composition.] 

COMl*OUND  ADDITION,  &c.   rADDmnn,  &c.] 
COMPOUND  FLOWERS  are  the  flower  heads  of 
Composite ;  they  are  masses  of  small  flowers  collected  upon 
a  depressed  axis,  or  receptacle,  and  surrounded  by  an  invo- 
lucre of  floral  leaves  or  bracts. 
COMPOUND  INTEREST.  [Inte»kst.1 
COMPOUND  QUANTITIES  [AsiTHMEnc],  quan- 
tities in  which  more  than  one  unit  is  employe^  as  in  3 
pounds,  3  shiUingB,  and  6  pence ;  S  miles*  3  yardsi  and  4 
inches. 

COMPOUND  RATIO.  [GoHMamoir*  Ruio.] 

COMPRESSION.  [ExPANSiOH.1 

COMPURGATOR.  In  the  middle  ages  a  practice  pre- 
vailed, derived  from  the  canon  law,  of  permitting  persons 
accused  of  certain  crimes  to  clear  themselves  by  purgation. 
In  these  eases  the  accused  party  formallv  swore  to  his  inno- 
ee&ee,  and,  in  corroboration  of  his  oath,  twelve  other  per- 
JDM,  who  knew  him,  swore  that  th^  believed  in  their 
consciences  that  he  stated  the  truth.  These  twelve  persons 
were  called  compurvators.  iDucange  ad  vocem  Jvraimen- 
turn.)  This  procee^g  appears  to  have  existed  amoiw  the 
Saxons,  and,  in  process  of  time,  it  came  into  use  in  En^and 
in  civil  cases  of  simpte  contract  debts.  [Waobr  of  Law.] 
The  oer«nony  of  canonical  pupation  of  derks^eonvict, 
vhifih  was  nothing  more  than  the  fimnal  oath  of  the 
par^  accused,  and  the  oatiu  of  his  twelve  oompu^tors, 
sontinued  in  En^nd  until  it  was  abolished  by  the  stat 
8  Elis.  e.  7.   [BENBriT  or  Clxroy.] 

COMTAT  ly AVIGNON.  LE,  and  LE  COMTAT  VE- 
NAISSIN,  two  small  provinces  m  France,  which  up  to  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  were  subject  to  the  pope, 
and  are  in  most  maps  represented  as  one  district  under  tne 
general  designation  of  Le  Comtat 

La  Comtat  was  situated  between  Provence.  Dauphind, 
and  Languedoc  It  was  bouudeil  on  the  north  aud  north- 
east by  Dauphin^,  on  the  east  and  south  by  Provence,  from 
vhieh,  oa  the  south,  it  was  separated  by  the  Durance,  and 
in  the  west  by  Luguedoc^  hom  whkb  it  was  parted  ly 


the  Rhdne.  Within  these  limits  however  was  meliided  also 
the  principality  of  Orange,  which  was  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  the  Le  Comtat  but  formed  no  mrt  of  it.  Le  Com- 
tat is  watered  by  various  streams,  the  buvdze,  the  Auzon, 
the  Nesque,  the  Sorgue.  and  others,  which,  uniting  their 
waters,  flow  into  the  RhQne.  The  sur&ce  is  not  uniform ; 
in  the  plains  the  temperature  is  similar  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring part  of  Provence ;  in  the  mountains  it  is  colder : 
the  bantu  of  the  RhSne  and  Durance  are  rendered  less 
agreeable  by  the  {srevalence  of  north  winds.  The  soil 
produces  abundance  <^  grain  (especially  eseelUnt  wheat), 
wine,  and  oil :  many  Mk-worms  are  Tsarod.  There  is 
little  timber,  but  mulberry,  olive,  and  almond  trees  are 
common. 

The  district  includes  some  considerable  towns,  as  Avignon, 
an  archbishopric  (population  25,956  for  the  town,  29389  for 
the  whole  commune) ;  Carpentras  (pop.  6294  for  the  town, 
9817  for  the  whole  commuoej ;  Cavaillon  (pop.  3S45  for  the 
town,  6911  for  the  commune);  and  Vaison---all  these  for- 
merly were  of  episcopal  rank :  L'Isle  (pop.  4717  for  the  town, 
6052  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Pemes  (pop.  3264  for  the 
town,  4593  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Valr^as  (pop.  2883 
for  the  town,  4348  for  the  whole  commune) ;  BollSnis  (pop. 
2779  for  the  town,  4672  for  the  whole  commune);  Maian 
(pop.  2670  for  the  town,  3851  for  the  whole  commune);  Ma- 
leucine  (pop.  2209  for  the  town,  3069  for  the  whole  com- 
mune) ;  Monteux  (pop.  2106  fix  the  town,  4760  for  the 
whole  commune).  Perhaps  the  |}opulation  of  the  com- 
munes, which  is  greater  in  this  district  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  department  of  Vaucluse  (in  whUsh  Le  Comtat  is  now 
included),  and  the  proportion  which  the  rural  population  of 
each  commune  bears  to  that  of  their  respective  *owns,  may 
be  taken  as  indications  of  the  prosperity  which  the  district 
enjoyed  under  the  sway  of  its  ecclestastical  rulers.  Avi- 
gnon was  the  capital  of  Le  Comtat  d' Avignon,  and  Cupea- 
tras  of  Le  Comtat'Venaissin. 

During  the  sovereignty  of  the  pope  the  government  was 
in  the  mmds  of  his  vice-legate,  who  resi^d  at  Avignon ; 
under  him  Le  Comtat  Venaissin  was  governed  by  a  magi- 
strate, called  recteur.  The  dominion  of  the  popoi  over  Le 
Comtat  Venaissin  originated  in  1 273,  when  it  was  bestowed 
on  Pope  Gregory  X.  by  Philippe  ni.  l«  HartU,  king  of 
France.  Avignon  was  not  acquired  by  the  pontiffs  till 
several  years  after.  The  whole  is  now  comprehended  in  the 
department  of  Vaucluse.  [Atiohom  ;  Vaucluss,  Dkpart- 

HKNT  0P.1 

COMTE.  [Count.] 

CONGAN.  NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  a  district  of  Beja 
pore,  comprising  the  entire  sea-coast  of  that  province,  ana 
extending  from  the  sea  to  the  Western  Ghaut  mountains, 
which  form  its  eastern  boundary.  Its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  220  miles ;  its  breadth  in  no  part  exceeds 
SO  miles,  and  on  the  average  is  35  miles.  The  district  in- 
dttdes  many  fertile  placea,  which  yield  abundant  harvests 
of  rice ;  but  the  surnoe  is  in  general  very  rough,  and  much 
intersected  b^  steep  and  nekf  hills.  Towards  the  jdiauts 
the  oountiy  is  in  most  plaoes  extremely  strong,  being 
divided  by  hills,  intersected  by  ravmes,  and  covered  with 
thick  forest  The  range  itself  is  flrom  2000  to  4000  feet 
high,  and  exceedingly  abrupt  on  the  west :  the  passes  are 
numerous  but  steep,  and  very  seldom  practicable  for  car- 
riages. The  table-land  on  the  east  is  nearly  as  high  as 
many  parts  of  the  ghauts,  but  in  general  Uie  hilts  rise 
above  it  to  the  height  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet 

The  northern  {mrt  of  the  chain  of  ghauts  and  that  part 
of  this  district  which  lies  at  the  base  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Bheels.  More  to  the  south  the  country  is  inhabited  by 
Coolies,  who  are  leas  predatory  in  their  iiobits  and  alto- 
gether more  civilized  tun  ^e  Bheels:  these  latter,  although 
thejr  live  quietly  when  in  the  open  countiy,  reaume  all 
their  wildneu  m  places  that  are  strong  either  from  hills 
or  jun^  The  Bheels  are  small  of  stature  and  black ;  they 
wear  few  clothes  and  are  always  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  In  the  hills  both  Bheels  and  Omlies  Uve  und^ 
Neiks  or  chie£t  of  their  own,  who  in  general  have  been 
little  interfered  with  by  theMahratta  government. 

The  northern  Cotican,  which  extends  from  the  district  of 
Surat  on  the  norih,  or  about  20°  20'  to  about  18°  50'  N.  lat, 
was  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Pcishwa  in  1817 ;  and  the 
Southern  Ck)ncan,  which  extends  further  in  the  same  di- 
rection to  about  16  N.  lat,  was  obtained  partly  by  cession 
and  partly  by  conquest  from  the  same  ruler  in  1817  and 
1818.  A  great  part  of  the  Northern  (^n(aLn.waB  onoe  held 
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tin  POTtugaewtt  wbo  divided  the  lands  into  large  eatates, 
mueh  mm  jjivan  to  Euiopeaiis,  vhose  opulence  is  proved 
1^^  the  nmuna  ot  many  splendid  public  buildings  and 
{ffivate  dwellings  which  they  wected,  and  some  of  which 
an  now  standing  in  piaces  at  present  mere  wutes. 

Hie  ^strict  is  tmversed  by  numerous  mountain  streams, 
bat  fan  no  rivear  of  magnitude :  it  oontaiuB  along  the  coast 
I  great  number  of  small  bays  and  harbours,  which,  although 
they  otter  but  little  &cility  to  commerce,  serve  to  slwlter 
pintes.  who  have  always  frequented  this  coast  in  great 
aumbcn.  The  land  and  sea  brsexes  blow  altemately 
during  the  twenty-fbur  hours;  the  former  are  not  felt  at  a 
greater  distance  than  forty  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  Northern  Concan  is  divided  into  46  pergounahs, 
Timtainiiw  2111  villages  and  about  420,000  inlubitants. 
nie  Southern  Concan  comprises  47  pergunnahs  and  2291 
viUagee;  and  accordii^  to  a  census  transmitted  by  the 
Bombay  govmuoent  to  the  directors  of  the  Bast  India 
Company  in  1883.  its  native  population  amounted  to 
£40,865  pmona,  of  whran  597,150  were  Hindus,  42,033 
Mohammpdans,  and  1680  Portvwuese  and  Jews,  the  de- 
aeendanls  of  ftvmor  setUers.  This  population  was  eom- 
posedof  inalesimderlSyeBnof  age  .  131,038 
Above  ditto      .        .  202,258 

334,191 


Females  undei  12  years  .  79,784 
Above  18  years  .  226,882 


306,666 


Total    .  640,857 

The  number  of  houses  in  this  southon  division  was 
i31,624;  the  number  of  ploughs,  56,535;  and  of  oxen  and 
bufi^loes  employed  in  agriculture,  120,089.   The  amount 

SDatfaem      .         .  .      10,59.481  „ 


71,21,344 


Together 

or  212,124/. 

The  roads  throughout  the  district  are  finr  the  most  jMirt 
very  indifferent,  bemg  little  more  tiian  paths,  excepting 
near  the  sea-coast,  where,  at  some  of  the  more  difficult  and 
precipitous  places,  steps  of  an  easy  ascent  have  been  con- 
structed, mostly  at  the  expense  of  private  individuals. 

From  reports  made  by  the  government  collectorB  in  1 82S, 
it  appears  that  there  were  in  the  Northern  Concan  137 
aehoob,  in  which  instruction  was  given  to  2678  scholars; 
and  in  Southern  Concan,  282  schools,  with  6721  scholars, 
beii^  in  the  proportion  of  one  sctiotar  to  113  inhabitants. 

{Report  Committee  Route  Commone  on  the 
Retire  Indiot  1832,  Political  Revenue  and  Public 
Section*;  Revenue  Seleatioiu/rom  Documenta  in  the  India 
Hoiue.) 

CONCAYK  and  CONVEX— CONCAVITY  and  CON- 
VXXinr.  A  curve  or  sur&ee  is  concave  on  the  side  on 
which  straight  lines  drawn  from  point  to  point  in  it  ftll  be- 
tween the  curve  or  sur&ce  and  the  spectator ;  that  side  is 
convex  on  which  the  curve  or  surface  falls  between  such 
tines  and  the  s|[>eetator.  A  surlhce  ma^  be  either  entirely 
concave  as  the  maide  of  a  sphere,  or  entnely  convex,  as  the 
outside ;  or  concave  in  some  directions  and  convex  in  others, 
as  the  'Hii&ce  of  a  dice  box,  or  that  made  by  the  xerolution 
of  an  hyperbola  abotft  its  minor  axis. 

For  the  mathematical  tests  of  convexity  or  concavity,  see 
CuavEs,  Thsory  of — Surfaces,  Thboky  of— Poikt  of 
Co-traAKY  Flbxurb. 

CONCAVE  LENSES.  [Xens.] 

CONCAVE  MIRRORS.  ptfumoR.] 

CONCENTRIC,  havintr  the  same  centre ;  thus  concen- 
tric cirdoB  are  those  desenbed  about  the  same  point. 

CONCEPCION.  [Chile,  p.  64.] 

CONCBPCION,  a  town  of  Cfhile,  about  seven  miles  firom 
the  shares  of  an  extensive  hvf  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Biobio,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  it ;  but  during  the  floods  the  river 
washes  the  houses  of  the  town.  It  occupies  nearly  a  square 
mile,  and  is  quite  open,  without  any  defences.  Being  built 
after  the  Spanish  s^le,  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles  with  great  uniformity.  It  has  a  fine  oj^n  square,  in 
which  are  the  cathedral  and  the  public  buildings.  The 
present  site  was  chosen  after  the  old  city  of  Pence  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1763,  and  Concepcion  itsdf 
has  freqiMDily  luffnred  ftom  dw  same  eanse.  In  February, 


1835.  almost  every  house  was  thrown  down;  even  the 
cathedral  and  a  convent  became  a  mass  of  ruins.  At  Tal- 
cahuano  the  sea  is  said  to  have  risen  30  feet,  and  driven 
the  vessels  from  tiieir  anchorage :  in  retiriug  it  swept  away 
the  whole  village.  The  population  of  Concepcion  is  esti- 
mated at  about  7000.  It  has  no  manuftotures  and  litti^ 
commeroe. 

The  bay,  which  is  deep  and  commodious,  is  well  shel 
tered  by  the  fertile  Island  of  Quinquina,  which  lies  across 
the  entrance  with  a  safe  channel  on  each  side.  At  the 
head  of  the  bay  is  the  Puerto  of  Talcahuano,  a  smsll  mi- 
serable town  containing  altogether  about  1000  inhabitants, 
off  wbiah  place  ships  generally  lie.  Along  the  shores  of 
the  bay  are  several  villages,  though  the  conntrv  is  little 
euItivE^ed.  A  bad  sort  of  coal  is  found  about  t'enco  and 
Talcahuano.  Refreshments  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful ;  this 
district  is  indeed  &mous  for  its  vines,  grain,  fruits,  and 
esculent  roots.  Wine  is  made  of  an  inii^or  quality,  and 
arrow-root  is  raised.  Hie  bay  abounds  in  Jtsh:  wood  and 
water  may  also  be  had. 

Talcahuano  is  about  340  miles  to  the  south  of  Valparatso, 
in  36*  42V  S.  lat.,  and  73*  57'  W.  long.  The  tide  rises 
about  six  feet.  (Beeeh^e  Voitag*  to  the  Paei/te,  &c) 

CONCERT,  in  music,  a  performMice  of  several  pieces  of 
either  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  but  commonly  of  both, 
by  different  voices,  and  on  various  instruments.  Ihe 
earliest  concert  of  which  we  find  any  record  is  that  of  the 
filarmomci,  at  Vicenza,  which  must  have  been  foundei 

frevioualy  to  1565 ;  for  in  that  year  another  society,  the 
hcaienati,  was  joined  to  it.  But  to  England  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  instituted  the  first  regular  series  of  con- 
certs, under  the  title  of  7%«  Academy  qf  Antient  Mutic, 
which  had  its  birth  in  1710,  and  continued  to  exist  upwu^ 
of  eighty  }|ears.  The  Concert  Spirituel  of  Paris  was  in 
debt^  for  its  origin  to  an  elder  brother  of  Philidor,  the 
well-known  conuneer  and  renowned  ehesa-player,  who  in 
1725  obtained  a  ueenoe  ibr  the  perfbnnanee  of  sacred  music 
during  Lent  Ihis  proceeded  without  interruption  till  the 
PVenco  Revolution.  Hie  year  1776  is  distinguished  in 
musictd  histoiT  by  the  institution  of  the  Concert  JfOurU 
Mwic,  whioh  became  the  asylum  of  classical  compositions 
at  a  time  when  fashion  threatened  their  extinction,  and 
has  ever  since  proved  a  school  of  music  of  inestimable 
value,  by  keeping  alive  a  taste  tor  the  fihest  productions 
of  the  old  masters.  In  1791,  Salomon,  the  celebrated 
violinist,  commenced  a  series  of  subscription  concerts  at  the 
Hanover-square  Rooms,  for  which  he  engaged  Ha^dn  not 
only  to  write  those  twelve  grand  symphonies  which  are 
among  the  glories  of  the  art,  but  to  come  to  London  to 
conduct  their  performance.  These  concerts  went  on  till 
1796 ;  then  ceased;  and  with  them  seemed  to  die  away  all 
relish  for  grand  instrumental  compositions.  But  in  1813, 
a  party  of  eminent  proftesors,  with  a  view  to  rescue  orches- 
tral music  of  the  faishest  class  from  tiie  n^eet  into  which 
it  had  fUhtn,  fbrmed  themselveB  into  a  body  under  the  title 
of  the  Philharjttonie  Soeietyt  and  that  season  gave  eight 
subscription  concerts,  the  success  of  which,  both  as  regards 
the  mam  des^  and  the  suppint  they  received,  was  >rithout 
any  paxalld.  They  constitute  an  na  in  the  art,  and  by 
their  continuance  act  pownfblly  in  promoting  the  advance 
of  music. 

Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  name  some  few  other 
concerts  whioh  have  risen  up  in  the  British  metropolis, 
flourished  for  a  time,  then  fallen  to  decay.  Bach  (John- 
Christian)  and  Abel  in  1 763  established  subscription  con- 
certs, which  Imve  flourished  for  twen^  years.  These  were 
succeeded  by  77ie  Professional  Concert,  which,  after  a 
struggle,  yielded  to  the  enterinise  and  ability  of  Salomon. 
The  Vixal  Concerit  of  Harrison  and  Knyvett  began  in 
1792  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  were  discontinued  at  this  end 
of  the  season  of  1794.  Huw  were  revived  in  1801  1^ 
If  essrs.  Bartleman,  Harrison.  Knyvett,  and  Greatom,  and 
conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Their  success  at  first 
was  great,  but  they  gradually  fell  off,  and  in  1821  were 
finally  abandoned.  In  1808  and  two  following  years,  Mrs. 
Billington,  Mr.  Braham,  and  Signer  Naldi  had  subscription 
concerts  at  Willis's  Rooms,  ana  were  opposed  by  Madame 
Catalan!  at  the  Hanover-square  Rooms  In  1823,  a  weak 
and  fVitile  attempt  was  made  to  establish  British  Concerts, 
for  the  performance  of  music  by  native  composers.  Upon 
the  same  principle — absurd  because  exclusive — a  concert 
was  founded  in  1834  undej;  the  ^lymf  ofitfipi^^qi^  nf 
BritiA  Murieumtt  the  oont 
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(lesi)  Iteen  umouimd;  but  it  bu  hitherto  failed  entiraljr 
in  mompluhing  its  object  In  1833.  a  yooal  Society  of 
thictf  profesBioiMl  membert  spni^  up  at  the  Hanover- 
•qiure  Rooms,  and  gav^  six  concerts,  consistiiig  almost 
entirely  of  vocal  music,  antieat  and  modem,  of  every  schooL 
They  are  continued,  and  conducted  on  a  principle  so  laud- 
able that  every  lover  of  the  art  must  feel  an  interest  in 
their  success. 

CONCERT-PITCH,  in  Music,  is  the  pt<cA— the  degree 
af  acuteness  or  gravity— generally  adopted  for  some  one 
given  note,  and  by  whicli  every  omer  note  is,  of  course,  go- 
verned. Coneni-mteh  has  uequently  much  varied^  and 
musicians  have  hitherto  made  little  if  any  effort  to  obtain  a 
fixed  standard,  though  so  desirable,  and  so  easily  established. 

CONCERTO,  in  Music  (an  It^ian  word  aaopted  in  our 
language),  a  oomposition  in  which  many  performers  play  in 
concert, «.  e.  in  unison,  but  in  vhioh  someone  or  two  instru- 
ments take  rather  a  more  uominent  part  than  the  others. 
Such  are  the  concertos  of  Corelli,  Handel,  Geminiani,  Avi- 
son,  &c  But  from  the  latter  part  of  last  century  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  the  species  of  composition  written  for  one 
principal  instrument,  with  accompaniments  for  a  full  orohes- 
tra.  Of  this  description  are  the  piano-forte  concertos  of 
Mozart,  Dusaek,  Cramer,  Beethoven,  &c, ;  and  the  violin 
oonoertos  of  Viotti,  .Rode,  &c  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  the 
orchestral  parts  are  so  full,  so  essential,  that  those  composi- 
tions may,  if  the  expression  ia  allowable,  be  dssigoatad  as 
symphonies  with  a  piano-forte  part  obdligato. 

CONCHA'CSA.  M.  de  Blainville's  eighth  fonuly-*M. 
Rang  makes  it  the  ninth*  and  places  it  in  the  second  divi- 
sion, Pimyaires,  containing  those  fiunUies  which  have  two 
mnsoular  impressions  in  eaeh  valve— of  his  third  order  (La- 
mellibranchutta)  of  his  third  class  {Aa^ihalopkora'i  of  Mala- 
eotoot  or  moUusks.  The  following  is  De  Blainville's  defi- 
nition of  the  ftunily.  Afan<^  closed  before  (en  avant),  above, 
and  behind,  where  it  is  prolonged  by  two  tubes  more  or  less 
long,  extensile,  and  either  separated  or  united ;  abdomen 
constantly  provided  with  a  foot  of  slightly  variable  form, 
serving  for  locomotion.  S^li  nearly  alw^s  regular,  en- 
tirely dosed,  equivalve;  umbones  curved  forward;  hinge 
dorsal,  complete,  that  is  to  say,  with  teeth  and  a  ligament; 
this  last  either  external  or  internal,  short,  and  swollen 
(bomb6) ;  two  distinct  muscular  impressions  united  below 
by  a  li^vie  more  or  less  Ia»e,  and  very  often  infieeted  or 
catumuw  backwards  (rentrto  en  arrive).' 

*  All  the  animals  of  this  &milT  live  plunged  more  or  less 
deeply  in  the  sand  or  in  tha  mud,  but  they  are  atOl  able  to 
come  out  of  it  sometimes.* 

M.  Rang  thus  modifies  De  Blainville's  definition,  princi- 
pally  for  the  introduction  <tf  Iridina  (which  according  to  the 
observations  of  M.  Deshayea  oould  no  longer  be  retained 
among  the  Subt^tilaeta)  and  Grattlvpia,  a  fossil  species. 

'Mantle  dosed,  furnished  with  a  considerable  antero- 
inferior opening,  for  the  passage  of  a  foot,  and  presenting 
two  posterior  tubes  more  or  less  elongated,  extensile,  imited 
or  s^Mrated  longitudinally,  the  lower  one  serving  for  re- 
spiration, and  the  upper  one  for  dejections.  Shell  equi- 
valve,  generally  regular,  rarely  gaping ;  umbones  more  or 
less  curved  forwards;  hinge  almost  always  with  teeth; 
ligament  short  and  swollen,  internal  or  external ;  muscular 
impressions  very  distinct ;  united  hy  a  paUial  impression 
more  or  less  excavated  postei  iurly.' 

*  Animals  marine,  rarely  fireshwater.' 

Cuvier  (last  edition  of  Eigne  Jnintath  at  the  foot  of  his 
definition  of  the  Cardiaeaa,  the  fourth  fiunily  of  his  Tetta- 
ceout  Acephaia,  has  the  following;  note.  'M.  de  BlainvOle 
en  foit  la  famille  des  Conehacise,  The  following  is  Cuvier's 
definition  of  his  CardiacSe.  *  Mande  open  in  firont  (par  de- 
vant),  and,  moreover,  with  two  separate  openines,  one  for 
respiration  and  the  other  foe  the  excrement^  which  are  pro- 
longed into  tubes  sometimes  disti:)Gt,  sometimes  united  into 
a  single  mass.  There  is  always  a  transverse  muscle  at  each 
extremity,  and  a  foot  which,  most  frequently,  serves  for 
creeping.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficiently  general 
rule,  that  those  which  have  long  tubes  live  plung;ed  in  the 
mud  or  sand  One  may  recognize  on  Uie  shell  this  condi- 
tion of  organization  by  the  more  or  less  devdoped  contour 
contour  plus  on  moms  rentiant),  which  the  impression  of 
the  attaobmant  of  tlia  bndera  of  the  mantle  describes  be* 
fin  unitii^  with  the  impreuion  of  the  poatstior  traiUTvae 
nnscto.* 

Thaw  diltadtioM  aiiptu  ogntndietoty,  bvt  to 


are  meant  to  convey  the  same  ideas.  The  mouth  i«  placed 
anteriorly,  the  foot  is  exserted  Inforioi^,  and  Uie  tubes 
open  posteriorly. 

Hinge  Uneor  apd  toothlesft— freshwatar.  (Bang.) 
Oenen.  Iridine. 
Atimal  Ungated,  straight  ratfaar  fliiek  on  tb»  baek* 
thinner  towards  iu  inforior  bolder ;  mantle  delicate,  termi- 
nated anteriorly  by  a  thick  border,  open  from  the  anterior 
muscle  to  tw»-thirds  of  the  lower  border  for  the  passage  of 
the  foot ;  borders  of  the  mantle  united  throughout  the 
whole  posterior  part,  whence  spring  two  short  and  unequal 
tubra,  with  no  retractor  muscle  to  the  siphons ;  foot  oom- 
pressed  and  sharp-edged.  Shell,  with  an  epidermis,  na- 
creous or  iridesrant  internally,  tolerably  thick,  oval  oblong, 
elongated^  inauriculated,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  the  ante- 
rior end  shorter  than  the  ])oiteri(H',  a  little  gaping  at  either 
end  ;  umbones  small  and  projecting  hut  little,  slightly  in- 
clined ;  hinge  very  long,  linear,  attenuated  towards  the 
middle,  often  crenulated,  as  it  ware,  throughout  its  length ; 
ligament  very  long,  marginal,  extnmal ;  muscular  impna- 
sions  very  distinct.  KLampla.  Iridma  exotiea.  Lam. 
Irid.  eiongata.  Sow. 


[Iridloa  BXOtiOB.  oM-tUrd  of  iMtonl  ila^]  (Bar.Ow.  M«7.} 

Lamarck  gives-the  nvers  of  warm  dimates  as  the  locality. 
The  specimens  were  supposed  to  come  from  China.  M. 
Caillaud  foui^  them  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  Nile ; 
and  from  his  specimens  preserved  in  spirit  M.  Deshayes 
made  his  examination.  Mr.  G.  B.  Soweroy  figures  another 
which  he  considers  to  be  a  new  species  (Zooi.Joiim.t  vol.  i., 
tab.  2),  and  describes  it  (p.  53}  under  the  name  of  Iridina 
Nilotica,  obtained  from  Seanaar  by  M.  Caillaud,  and  sent  to 
England  by  M.  D'Audehard.  It  very  much  resembles  the 
species  given  here  as  an  example,  but  its  hinge  margin  is 
not  crenulwted  or  dentated.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  last  edi- 
tion of  Lanurok.  makes  it  identical  with  Ir^na  exotica. 
Lam.  and  JDaaho  jUtaikmkt  exotica,  Wthir^  and  Le  MuteU 
Adanson. 

•« 

Hinge  with  teeth. 
a 

R^ular ;  hinge-teeth  latetal  and  wide  apart  (marine). 

Cardium  (Cookie). 

Animal  very  much  rounded,  having  a  very  large  cylin- 
drical foot  with  a  suhconical  termination,  bent,  elbow  like, 
about  the  middle,  and  directed  forwards.  The  lobes  of  the 
mantle,  which  is  bordered  inferiorly  by  tentacular  papillae, 
are  united  posteriorly  ;  but  in  the  commissure,  instcwd  of 
dongated  siphons,  there  are  only  very  short  ones;  some- 
times mere  perforationa  in  lieu  of  them :  these  are  ciliatiid  on 
their  edge  l^  the  siphons  are  at  thdr  free  extremity.  Ihose 
parts  are  so  short  that  they  are  without  proper  retractor 
muscles ;  whence  it  happens  that  the  pallial  impression  in 
the  shell  is  simple.  Mouth  transverse,  inAmdibitliform. 
with  small  triangular  appendages  ;  gilb  short,  unequal, 
joined  upon  the  sanie  line.  Shdl  very  much  rounded, 
often  subglobular,  subcordifonn  or  heart-shaped,  equivalve 
with  radiated  ribs;  borders  of  the  valves  toothed,  orplaited, 
umbones  a  little  curved  forwards ;  hinge  formed  by  four 
teeth  in  each  valve,  two  cardinal,  oblique,  and  two  latnal 
and  distant ;  ligament  posterior  and  very  short 

Geographies  Disirwution. — Very  wide.  Mr.  Gray  re- 
cords a  species,  C.  radtatum,  broi^ht  home  by  (3aptaitt 
Parry  (Supplement to  f'oyage  q<1819-20);  and  the  seas  of 
dmost  everywaim  and  temperate  dimate  abound  with  them. 

J^ii&tte.— The  senns  is  generally  fimnd  bniied  in  aaad 
near  the  shore.  It  has  been  ohaerred  in  mud  and  mve'. 
at  depths  varying  ftom  the  smftea  of  the  aaa  to  taurlean 
flithoms.  Bt  means  of  its  hi^aaHoqg  dbtf»)ikaftotF 
can  leap  well.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Hie  maoes  are  smnenras,  and  some  grow  to  a  veryla^ 
sue.  M.  Deshayes  in  his  edition  of  iZmarck  forty- 
eight,  including  f/inntcareft'um;  afbrmwhich  CuTter  pro- 
poees  to  separate  from  the  others,  comprehending  the  species 
with  compreued  valves  strongly  carinated  in  the  middle ; 
observing  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  animal  is 
not  modiaed  in  unison  with  this  singular  conformation.  M. 
Rang  corroborates  Cuvier's  observation,  fVom  the  exami- 
nation  of  many  living  individuals  of  Canliwn  Cardiasa,  the 

S» ;  but  M.  Deshayes  considers  that  the  form  can  only  be 
mitted  aa  a  section. 

De  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  the  iblloving  sec- 
tions. 

1. 

Species  more  or  less  gaping  posteriorly,  and  with  the  ribs 
of  the  ^ell  as  large  as  the  c^nellings.  Example.  Car- 
dium  ezoHeum. 

2. 

Species  not  ^ping,  and  with  the  ribs  as  large  aa  the 
ohanneUings.   Example.   C.  tuberculatum  (but  see  below). 

3. 

Species  not  gapinf^  with  the  ribs  larger  than  the  chan- 
neUings.  Example.   (7.  Abb. 

4. 

Smooth,  or  almost  smooth  species.  Example,   C.  lavi- 

gatum. 

5. 

Species  whose  anterior  side  is  very  short,  and  nearly  flat. 
Example.    C.  Hemicardium. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  has  added  fourteen  new  species,  and 
Mr.  Broderip  one,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Cuming.  iZool. 
Proc) 


1.  M  lag*  at  Cardltim  larlfrntani,  natunl  liM. 
Cardiou.  uMnl  iha ;  spotwd  mSet^. 


S.  Cudhim  (HamloudliiB) 


Fossil  Cabdiadjb- 
H.  Deshayes  in  his  tables  gives  fifty-three  living  species 
and  thirty-nine  fiisaU  (tertiarr),  andCn'fligwu,  etA'ars,  ecfn- 
natim,  tmkatum,  eduk,  hOerettkawn,  and  fianaium,  as 
both  livii^  and  fossfl  species  (tertiary).  Of  the  recent 
spedea  U.  Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  lAtnarck,  where 
tney  are  given  aa  fbrty-eight,  considers  Cardium  Indieuait 
C.  rrngmu,  C.  aehinatum  (of  which  last  he  makes  C.  tubar- 
culaiwn  to  be  only  a  variety),  C.  mkatum,  and  C.  eduU 
(common  eooUe)  as  identinl  wiOi  Awil  species  desoribea 


by  Brocchi  and  others  under  different  names.  Hie  Ibssi 
speeias  be  makes  amount  to  thirty.  Of  these  he  refers  C. 
eottinatmn  to  ita  living  analogue,  C.  Bwdigalinum  to  tbs 
reoent  C.  Indieum,  C.  rhomioidM  to  the  recent  C.  edul*,  and 
considers  C.  ditttvianum.  Lam.,  as  identical  with  C.  Matu, 
BrocchL  The  fbssils  occur  in  nearly  all  the  fossQiferous 
strata  from  the  Supracretaceous  to  the  Gr&uwacke  group, 
and  appear  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  crag,  London  clay 
and  ffreen  sand,  and  the  contemporaneous  beds.  Cardiola, 
Broa,  was  found  by  Mr.  Murehison  in  the  Lower  Ludlow 
rock,  t.  e.,  the  lowest  part  of  bis  first  or  uppennost  SUmian 
Fbrmation, 

Capsa. 

Animal  yrith  the  mautle  oonsiderably  open  at  its  ante* 
inferiur  border  for  the  passage  of  a  compressed  sud  verv 
large  foot :  tubes  separated  and  of  considerable  length,  witn 
tentacular  papillfe  at  their  orifices.  Shell  transverse,  et^ui- 
valve,  inejqutlateral,  not  gaping;  cardinal  teeUi  diverging 
flrom  a  point  close  to  the  umbo,  no  lateral  teeth  in  one  valve, 
in  the  other,  one  distinct  bifid  cardinal  tooth,  and  two  dis- 
tant very  obsolete  lateral  ones ;  ligament  external  on  the 
anterior  side  of  the  umbonas;  a  large  sinus  in  the  pallial 
impressions. 

Chofiraphieal  Di8tribiiHon.~TemyBn.ta  and  warm  seas. 

Ai^te.— Buried  at  a  small  depth  m  the  sand*  where  th^ 
are  said  to  lie  with  the  posterior  part  upwards .  to  fiutUitata 
the  influx  of  the  water  for  respiration.  The  genus  has  been 
found  in  sandy  mud  and  soft  mud,  at  dept^  varying  from 
five  to  twelve  fathoms  from  the  sui^ce  oi  the  sea. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerbv  considers,  that  of  the  two  species 
C.  Uvvigata  (Donax  leevigaia),  and  C.  Bnmlietmi,  now  re- 
maining in  the  genus  which  he  says  appears  to  have  bem 
instituted  by  Lamarck  in  his  Systdme,  adopted  by  BruguiAre 
in  the  '  £ncyclop6die  MIthodique,*  by  De  Blainville  in  the 
'  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,*  and  other  authors, 
the  second  is  flsured  among  the  Donacea  by  Bruguidre : 
they  are,  be  adds,  very  nearly  related  to  Donax,  but  tht 
characters  of  the  hinge,  and  the  absence  of  crenulatioCi 
round  the  edge  of  the  valve^  will  serve  to  distinguidi  them. 
M.  Rang  obMrves,  that  they  approach  Danaai  so  closely, 
thst  the  Muunple  of  M.  de  Kamville  in  uniting  Uke  two 
may  be  followed.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  says,  that  Donax 
contpianata,  Mont,  is  the  only  English  Cajaa  with  which 
he  is  acquainted;  and  that  tbs  genus  diffiers  &om  Sangui- 
notaria  in  not  gaping,  but  resembles  it  very  much  in  the 
hinge  teeth.  M.  Deshayes  remarks,  that  Bruguidre  was 
the  founder  of  the  genus  Capaot  and  that  he  assembled 
under  it  the  shells  to  wliioh  Lamarck  has  since  given  the 
name  of  Sawanoiaria,  and  some  others  belonging  to  the 
Tellina.  When,  be  adds,  Lamarck  dismembered  tbe 
genus,  he  should  not  have  retained  tbe  name  of  Capta,  on 
account  of  the  conftision  consequent  on  the  application  of 
it  to  shells  which  Bruguiire  plaoed  among  tne  Donacet. 
M.  Deahayes  only  reoocds  two  species,  C,  lavigata  (Lam.) 
and  C.  Btwilientig  (Lam.),  in  his  edition  of  Uimarck,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  Ota  genus  should  be  ^tt^ther  suppressed 
and  reforred  to  i>ofi«e.  Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerby  has  added  a 
new  species,  C.  tUtioTt  brought  hoine  by  Mr.  Cumimt. 
{ZooL  Proe.) 
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Donax 

Animal  rather  eomprened,  more  or  leas  trmwular, 
Daving  the  mantle  boraered  with  tentacular  appenaages ; 
labial  appendages  large ;  mouth  small ;  branehis  verj  im- 
equal,  on  the  same  side ;  foot  compressed,  trenchant,  an- 
gular ;  tubes  separate  and  elmgated,  returning  into  » linus 
of  the  mantle. 

Shell  more  or  less  triangular  and  oomprnaed,  always 
longer  than  it  is  high,  regular,  equivalve,  very  inequilateral, 
posterior  side  shorter  than  the  anterior ;  umbones  but  little 
prominent,  and  nearly  vertical;  hinge  composed  of  two 
cardinal  teeth,  sometimes  upon  both  valves,  sometimes 
upon  one  only,  and  one  or  two  lateral  teeth  more  or  less 
dutant ;  ligament  external,  short  and  swollen ;  muscular 
impressions  rounded,  united  by  a  pallial  impression,  which 
is  straight  and  very  much  excavated  posteriorly. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes,  that  'Lamarck  is  at  issue 
with  himeelf,  when  lie  <»lls  the  ligament  posterior  in  Donax; 
for  the  sake  of  consistency,  we  must  continue  to  call  the 
side  on  which  the  ligament  is  placed*  as  well  as  the  sinus 
in  the  muscular  impression  of  the  mantle,  whettier  it  be 
the  shorter  or  the  longer,  the  anterior  side.  We  are  aware 
that  Cuvier  haa  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  this ;  hut 
the  term  antwior  is  generally  adopted  for  the  side  which 
bears  the  ligament,  and  posterior  for  the  opposite  side.* 
M.  Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck,  well  observes,  that 
the  terms  anterior  and  posterior,  as  used  by  that  zoologist, 
are  badly  applied,  and  that  it  must  not  be  concluded,  as 
some  have  done,  that  the  Donaces  and  Tellirux  have  the 
ligament  on  the  anterior  side.  Adanson,  he  remarks,  has 
doubtless  assisted  in  confirming  the  error,  that  the  former 
have  the  ligament  placed  on  the  anterior  side ;  for,  probably 
through  inadvertence,  in  representing  the  animal  of  a 
Donax  which  he  names  Pamet,  he  makes  the  foot  protrude 
from  the  short  side  which  bears  the  ligament,  and  the 
siphon  from  the  long  side ;  but,  argues  Deshayes,  all  the 
Donueea  examined  have  the  siphons  coming  out  of  the 
shorter  side  of  the  shell.  The  presence  of  the  aiphoDS  in  a 
neat  number  of  the  conduferoiu  moUusks,  is  indicated  on 
Uie  shell  by  a  more  or  less  deep  sinuosity  of  the  pallial  im- 
pression, and  this  sinuosity  directed  posteriorly  shows  the 
position  and  the  direction  of  the  siphons ;  and  in  Adanson's 
figure  this  sinuosity  is  seen  on  the  short  side,  showing  that 
the  siphons  there  come  out,  and  not  the  foot,  as  &e  neigh- 
bouring figure  would  indicate.  The  consequence,  concludes 
M.  D^ayes,  is  that  the  Donaces  come  within  the  rule 
common  to  the  Conehi/era ;  the  ligament  is  on  the  posterior 
side  where  the  siphons  are  protruded. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Widely  extended.  De 
Biainville  says  that  the  species  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
trorld. 

HbbiU. — ^Plunged  in  sand  and  sandy  mud,  where  the 
animal  lies  with  the  short  side  of  the  shell  uppermost,  at  a 
depth  ranging  flrom  the  nirihce  of  the  sea  to  ten  ftUhoms. 

The  species  are  numerous.  If.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables, 
enumerates  twen^-nine  living  and  in  his  edition  of  La- 
marck thirtv  of  these.  He  contra  D.pub^een»t  Linn., 
as  having  Dem  catabliifaed  on  a  jaaa%  individnal  of  D. 
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Seorium;  D.  gremosa,  Lam.,  as  a  variety  of  D.  euneata, 
D.  triquetral  as  approaching  nearer  tu  the  Cythereeee  than 
the  Donaee*;  D.  nfl!f«nf,  as  belonging  to  the  genus  Capaa, 
Lam,  if  Lamarck's  characters  are  rigorously  followed ;  D. 
eardMidet  (the  animal),  as  a  proper  subject  for  study,  as  it 
is  very  probable  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Dmaeet ; 
the  pallial  impression  is  not  notched  posterioriy,  and  the 
hinge  comes  nearer  to  that  ofCardium  medium  than  those 
of  the  Donaces;  and  D.  Meroe  and  D.  scripta,  as  havii^ 
more  of  the  characters  of  CythereecB  than  Lhnaces. 

Lamarck  divides  the  species  into  two  sections:  first, 
those  which  have  the  internal  border  of  the  valves  entire 
or  nearly  so ;  second,  those  that  have  the  internal  border 
distinctly  crenulated  or  dentated. 

De  Biainville  separates  them  into  five  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  the  shape,  sculpture,  and  markings  of  the  shell.  His 
finn  division  is  tb/6  genus  Capta  of  Lamarck. 

Fossil  Donacbs. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  in  his  Genera  ofShdls  (No.  10,  pub- 
lished some  time  since),  says,  '  Of  fossil  apeciee  there  are 
very  few :  Bro'vihi  mentions  two,  and  we  possess  a  small 
one  from  Bordeaux,  but  we  believe  they  are  very  scarce.'  De 
Biainville  quotes  Defirance  for  seventeen,  three  of  which 
are  analo^es,  one  at  Loignan,  near  Bordeaux,  one  in  Ital^, 
and  a  third  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Deshayes  in  ms 
tables  gives  fifteen  fosaQ  (tertiary^  and  one  only  (Z>.  efon- 
eata)t  as  both  living  and  fiiisil  (tertiaiy).  In  his  editbn  of 
Lamarck,  the  last-mentioned  spedes  is  passed  without  any 
notice  of  its  occurring  in  a  fami  state ;  but  JD.  truneulut 
is  noted  as  fossil,  and  Brocchi,  Conch.,  t  ii.,  p.  537.  No.  1, 
is  quoted :  nine  fossil  species  only  are  given.  The  fossils 
are  said  to  have  occurred  principally  in  the  blue  marls  of 
the  south  of  France*.  &&,  the  beds  at  Bordeaux  and  Dax 
and  in  the  oolitic  group. 

Gratelupia  (fi>ssil  <aily). 
Shell  subtrigonal,  equivalve,  reguhur,  nearly  equilateral, 
a  little  attenuated  at  its  posterior  part,  and  presenting  at 
the  postero'infbrior  border  a  slight  smuosity ;  umbones  very 
small,  not  projecting,  hardly  inclined  forwards ;  hinge  with 
three  cardinal  diverging  teeth  in  each  valve,  and  from  three 
to  six  cardini-serial  teeth,  lamellar  with  finely  dentelated 
edges,  conveigii^  towards  the  summits,  and  situated  a 
little  below  them,  un^r  the  ligament;  a  single  lateral 
tooth,  anterior,  beneath  the  lunule,  in  the  left  valve,  corre- 
sponding with  a  hollow  similarly  situated  in  the  right  valve ; 
lament  external,  long,  swoUen,  passipg  beyond  the  serial 
teeth ;  muscular  impresaions  nearly  equal,  oval,  united  hy 
a  pallial  impression  u^ely  and  very  deeply  excavated  pos- 
teriorly. 

This  genus,  founded  by  M.  Charles  des  Monlins,  was  con 
founded  with  the  Donaces  by  M.  de  Besterot.  M.  Ran^, 
who  agrees  with  M.  da  Mouuns  on  the  propri^  of  this 
separation,  says  that  there  is  but  one  qteeiea.  Q.  domaei' 

formis. 

Locality. — The  marine  beds  of  M^rignao  (tertiary).  Mr 
Lea,  in  his  interesting  'Contributions  to  Gecdi^t,'  de- 
scribes and  figures  another  species,  G.  MeuUiUti,  from 
Claiborne,  Alabamit  (America),  here  copied. 


Tellina  and  Tellinides. 

Ammtd  gra«rally  very  much  compressed,  ooniidarably 
eliMigated;  mantle  moderately  open  at  its  antero-inferior 

*  The  Unn  'bine  mub  of  lli*  aoulh  ot  Prance.'  fee.,  b  hcn  tued  im  the 
MBM MDMi u  tt  it bvM. MttMl de Seim ud in  De  I.*  Bvebi^B  Ifuwl. 
t  PhilaAel^iU.  1^3.  Hr.  I««  coiuiden  tlie  «tn>U  of  Claibona  «■  tartiaiT, 

uid  tellmlhm  li)llMH»f«riod>»*>the  LoqdoDo^Bf  pl^^^^Mrfa 
Calair*  gtowWt  of  PmiU,- 
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put,  ud  bordmd  vith  tentacular  appeadages ;  branchise 
unequal,  on  both  sides ;  foot  very  much  compressed,  tren- 
chant, and  pointed  before;  tubes  very  much  elongated, 
separated,  and  capable  of  being  returned  into  a  fold  of  the 
mantle. 

Shell  generally  elongated,  and  very  much  compressed, 
equivalve,  regular,  sometimes  slightlv  inequilateral;  the 
anterior  side  not  being  always  much  longer  than  the  pos- 
terior one,  which  is  often  angular,  with  a  flexuous  and  irre- 

fular  bend  or  fold  at  its  lower  border ;  umbones  very  smaU ; 
inge  with  three  cardinal  teeth,  and  two  lateral  ones  which 
are  often  distant,  with  a  hollow  at  their  base  in  each  valve ; 
ligament  posterior,  swollen  and  elongated;  a  very  small 
second  ligament  near  the  umbo ;  muscular  impressiona 
rounded ;  pallial  impression  straight,  and  very  deeply  ex- 
cavated. 

■  Lamarck  makes  the  forms  of  Tellina  and  TeUinides  dis- 
tinctly generic  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  follows  Lamarck's 
arrangement,  observing  that  of  the  Tellirue  there  are  many 
species,  some  of  a  ibrm  very  much  elongated  in  a  transversa 
direction,  aa  T.  rottrata,  Spengleri,  &c. ;  others  of  an  oval 
shape,  some  of  which  are  rougn  on  the  outside,  T.  Lingua' 
felU,  for  example ;  others,  again,  nearly  orbicular,  T.  scobi- 
nata,  T.  camaxra,  &c ;  a  very  few  have  one  valve  more  flat 
than  the  other,  T.  opercularis,  for  instance:  while  both 
valves  are  remarkably  deep  in  others,  as  m  71  lacunosa. 
Of  TeUinides,  he  says  that  the  number  of  shells  that  may 
be  ranged  under  it  is  rather  considerable,  although  Lamarck 
has  mentioned  only  one. 

Both  M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang  think  that  these  two 
forms  belong  to  one  genus,  and  M,  Deshayes  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  In  his  edition  of  Lamarck,  he  observes  that 
the  Tellina  are  allied  by  almost  insensible  gradations  to 
i^e  PtanamMof  (Psammobia  and  Psammotea,Lam.  Pgam- 
moeola,  De  Blainv.j  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Donaces  on  the 
other,  not  only  in  the  characters  of  the  shells,  but  in  that 
of  the  animals.  Under  Rammobia,  however,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  his  observations  on  the  animal  are  founded  on  the 
figure  in  Poll,  for  he  says  that  in  a  species  made  known  to 
him  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  from  the  voyage  of  the 
Astrolabe,  characters  were  observed  which,  up  to  that  time, 
the  Tellinee  had  not  ofiFered.  The  lobes  of  the  mantle  of 
this  animal  were  very  thick,  dentelated,  and  reaching 
beyond  the  shell,  which  thus  became  demi-intemal.  [Fsah- 

IIOBIA.] 

Geographical  Dittribution  artdHabita. — Found  m  almost 
all  seas,  but  more  particularly  in  those  of  warm  climates, ' 
where,  like  the  Donaces,  they  live  plunged  in  the  sands 
and  sandy  mud ;  Tellina  having  been  found  in  the  former 
at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  seventeen 
fathoms,  and  TeUinides  in  sandy  mud  at  depths  ranging 
from  five  to  sixteen  fathoms.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes 
that  they  are  commonly  the  prey  of  Aporrhaides,  Bueeina, 
and  other  carnivorous  Trachelipods,  which  pierce  the  shell 
to  devour  the  inhabitant  ' 

The  species  are  very  numerous.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his 
tables,  makes  the  number  of  living  species  sixty-eight,  and 
that  of  Tetlimdeg,  one.  In  his  edition  of  Lumarck  (1835), 
he  records  sixty-two  only,  the  number  of  species  of  TeUi- 
nides being  still  one.  Of  these,  he  considers  some  as  repe- ' 
titions  or  varieties  (Tie Wna  unimaculata,  Tellina  nilpkurea, 
for  example,  the  first  of  which  he  considers  a  white  variety 
of  T.  radiaia,  and  the  second  as  identical  with  T.  kttiroetra, 
the  only  difference  being  that  of  colour),  and  others  as 
founded  merely  on  the  difference  of  age  (7*.  chlorolettca,  for 
example). 

Lamarck  divided  the  species  into  the  following  divi- 
sions. 

1 .  Those  with  the  shell  transversely  oblong.  (Ex.  T. 
radiaia.) 

2.  Those  with  the  shell  crbicular,  or  rounded  oval. 
(Ex.  T.  gcobinata.) 

De  Blainville  divides  the  genus  thus : — 

1.  Subtriquetral  species.    (Ex.  T.  biTnaculata,) 

2.  Elongated  species,  but  which  have  the  posterior  side 
shorter  and  narrower  (plus  itroit)  than  the  anterior.  (Ex. 
T.  radiata.) 

3.  Oval,  or  suborbicular.  and  nearly  equilateral.  (EX. 
T.  scobinata.) 

4.  Equilateral  species,  sufficiently  elongated,  almost 
without  a  flexuous  fold;  two  divergent  cardinal  teeth, 
and  two  distent  lateral  ones,  of  which  tbe  anterior  is  but 
.ittle  distent  ft-om  the  umbo.   {TeUinides,  Lam.) 


[1.  Tslluwi  RMteU.  f.  TeQlnlibik] 

Fossil  Tbllinidx. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  in  his  '  Genera,^  says  that  the  fouil 
species  are  not  numerous,  and  only  found  in  the  newer  ter- 
tiary beds.  De  Blainville  gives  the  number  (1825)  at 
twenty-three,  of  which  there  are  four  analogous  in  the 
Plaisantin,  according  to  Broochi,  and  three  identical  at 
Grignon,  according  to  M.  Defiance.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his 
tebles,  makes  the  number  of  fossil  (tertiary)  species  fifty- 
four,  and  he  records  twelve  species  as  both  Uving  and  fossil 
(tertiary).  In  his  edition  of^  Lamarck  (who,  at  the  end  of 
the  notice  of  his  fourth  and  lost  fossil  species,  printed  in 
both  editions,  refers  to  the  seventh  volume  of  the  '  Annates 
du  Museum,'  for  other  fossil  Tellens),  he  gives  sixteen. 

Among  the  fossil  shells  collected  from  the  western 
borders  of  the  Red  Seci,  by  Mr.  Jaraos  Burton,  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Lyell  by  Mr.  Greenough,  then  President  of 
the  Geological  Society,  are  the  followii^  species  not 
noticed  in  the  tables  ■  Tellinee  Lingtta-feUt,  rugosa,  vir- 
gata,  rottrata. 

The  fossil  species  are  recorded  as  occurring  in  the  Supra- 
creteceous  group,  in  the  Cretaceous  group,  and  in  the 
Oolitic  group  (Coralline  Oolite,  Yorksh.;  Kimmeridge 
clay ;  Bernese  Jura).  Mr.  Murchison  mentions  two  species 
(probably)  in  the  Salopian  outlier  of  lias. 

Amphidesma. 

Lamarck,  after  having  founded  the  genus  Donadlla, 
'thought  it  necessary  to  suppress  it  and  unite  it  to  Amphi- 
desma. But,  observes  M.  Deshayes  in  his  edition,  he  did 
not  percewe  that  many  other  shells  which  he  placed  among 
the  Maetree  and  Crassaiellee,  bad  absolutely  the  same 
characters  with  Donacilla,  and  differed,  generally,  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  Amphidesmata,  Maetrts  and  CrasaatelUB, 
In  consequence  of  these  observations,  and  from  examina- 
tions both  of  shells  and  of  the  animal  communicated  to  him 
by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  M.  Deshayes  formed  his 
genus  Mesodesma.  We  return  to  Aa^jhidegmOy  reminding 
the  reader  that  M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  it  should  be 
studied  with  attention,  that  it  is'^u  naturel,*  and  ought- 
not  to  be  retained  till  it  has  unde^one  the  necessary  re- 
forms, M.  Rang,  who  observes  that  M.  de  Blainville  had 
confounded  the  last  nsuned  genus  with  Lucina,  gives  tbe 
following  characters. 

SheU  suboval  or  rounded,  of  little  thickness,  longer  than 
it  is  high,  inequilateral,  sometimes  a  httle  gaping;  hinge 
with  one  or  two  oardinal  teeth,  and  sometimes  latersil  teeth 
more  or  less  projecting;  ligament  double;  one  ligament 
external  and  snort,  the  other  internal  and  fixed  in  a  narrow 
(6troite)  hollow  of  the  hinge. 

Gef^irapMeal  Diatrihution,  Habits,  — As  tbe  genus 
was  left  by  Lamarck,  it  would  appear  to  be  widely  spread, 
for  it  is  recorded  as  occurring  in  the  European  seas  (North- 
em,  English  channel,  Mediterranean)  ;  those  of  New  Hol- 
land and  the  south ;  and  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Amphidesma  corbuloides.  Lam.,  Afya 
Norwegica,  Cheran.,  is  the  example  given  by  Deshayes  for 
his  genus  Osteodesma,  while  A.  glabrella  (seas  of  New  Hol- 
land und  Kanguroo  isles)  is  one  of  bis  Mesodesmata,  The 
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species,  vhieh  are  toleiably  numerous  in  their  undisturbed 
siate  {Aawhidema,  Ism.),  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
sands  and  mud  at  depths  TBirior  from  the  rarfbce  of  the 
sea  to  fortr  &thomi.  Lamaiok  gives  sixteen  species ;  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowertw  has  added  twelve^  bnnight  home  by  Mr. 
Cuming.  (Zo^-Proe.) 

Example,  Amphid$tma  varisgatum.  Locality,  coast  of 
BraiiL 


[AmpUdanDs  wiefftttm^ 
FOISIL  AlfPHIDBSHATA.' 

Ur.  O.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera)  says  he  does  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  Amphidesma  in  a  fbssil  state.  Deshayes,  in 
his  tables,  notes  three  Uving  species  and  one  fossil  (tertiary), 
mobably  the  new  species  without  a  name,  recorded  bv  Mr. 
L^U  as  having  been  found  bv  the  latter  at  Caltagirone. 
Five  species  are  recorded  by  Phillips  in  the  oolitie  group. 
In  Dr.  Fitton's  paper,  one  species  firom  tha  gnttk-sand  n 
figured^  and  described  as  doubtftil. 

Hesodesma  (Deshayes). 

JsUma!  inolinii]^  to  oval  or  subtrigonal,  flattened :  lobes 
of  the  mantle  united  for  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  leneth, 
and  provided,  at  their  posterior  extremity,  with  two  short 
siphons  jffolonged  within  by  a  very  delicate  membrane ; 
foot  very  much  flattened,  quadrangulari  hidden  in  part  by 
the  branchiEB,  which  are  short,  truncated,  and  fixed  (soud£es) 
posteriorly,  the  external  pair  smallest  and  subarticulated. 
SbeU  oval,  transverse  or  triangular,  thick  and  ordinarily 
closed.  Hinge  with  a  spoon-shaped  hollow,  straight  and 
mesial  for  the  ligament,  and,  on  each  side,  an  obbng  and 
simple  tooth.  (Deshayes.) 

M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  the  shells  of  this  genus  are 
easily  recognized.  The  shell  is  always  thicker  than  tbat  of 
the  Maetra :  they  are  more  comprrased,  more  completely 
closed  (mieux  fermfies)  and  in  this  respect  approach  the 
OragtatelUe.  The  hinge  is  particularly  remarkable ;  in  tlw 
middle  of  the  border  and  immediately  below  the  umbo,  is 
placed  a  spoon-shaped^  triangular,  deep  hollow,  the  border 
of  which  projects  withm  the  valves  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lutrarits.  On  each  side  of  this  spoon-like  process,  in 
which  the  ligament  ia  inserted,  is  seen  in  each  valve  a  large 
thick  tooth,  and  behind,  a  hollow  to  receive  the  tooth  of  the 
opposite  valve.  Muscular  impressions  unequal;  the  an- 
terior largest,  elongated ;  the  posterior  somewhat  rounded. 
The  Pallial  impression  in  the  species  which  approach  the 
Maetrte  has  «  moderate  posterior  sinuosity  which  diminishes 
more  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  species  have  more  re- 
semblance to  the  Crassatellce.  The  sinuosi^  exists,  how- 
ever, in  all  the  speoiet  of  the  genns. 
^  IC  Deshayes  conoludes,  from  these  and  other  observa- 
tions that  the  Metodetmata  constitute  a  (Ustinot  genus, 
differing  more  from  the  Amphidetmata  than  the  Mactra 
and  Cnmat^Ue!  and  he  purposes  to  place  it  in  the  method 
between  these  genera  as  intermediate,  or  being  the  point  of 
junction,  serving  to  confirm  the  relations  establiuied  by 
Lamarck  between  the  Maetrar  and  Crag»at«lta,  relations 
which,  he  ohseryes,  many  zoologists  have  wished  to  destroy 
without  sufficient  reasons.  M.  Deshayes  then  gives  a  list 
of  ten  species  which  are  either  Afactra,  Cra»9iUelUe,  Am- 
p/udetmatOj  or  Brffcinte  of  authors.  In  his  tables  only 
seven  species,  and  those  living,  are  reoorded.  The  genus 
is  there  placed  between  Mactra  and  JSI^mo.  No  milt 
mentioned. . 

Quningia  (O.  B.  Sowerby). 
'  A  genus  which  should  be  pla«»d  near  to  Amphidesma. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  dissimilarity  of  the  hinge  of  the 
two  valves,  one  having  a  strong  lateral  tooth  on  each  side 
of  the  ligament  *nd  the  other  beinff  entirely  destitute  of 
lateral  teeth.  Having  only  met  with  a  small  West  Indian 
speoies^we  eonld  not  ventun  to  oonsider  tins  genus  as  estar 


blished,  until  Mr.  Cuming  showed  us  several  species  in  hu 
rich  collection  of  South  American  and  Pacific  shells,  one  of 
which  is  sufRciently  large  to  show  the  characters  distinctly. 
(Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells,  No.  40.)  Mr.  Sow- 
erby characterizes  the  shell  as  inequilateral,  eouivalve, 
with  the  author  side  rounded  and  the  posterior  raUier  acu- 
minated. A  single  small  anterior  cardinal  tooth  observable 
in  eaoh  valve:  one  strong  lateral  tooth  on  mch  side  of  the 
hinge  in  one  valve,  but  no  lateral  tooth  in  the  other  valve ; 
ligament  internal,  and  affixed  to  a  somewhat  spoon-shaped 

Eit  in  each  valve.  Muscular  impressions  two  in  each  valve, 
Lteral  and  distant,  the  anterior  irr^ular  and  oblong,  the 
posterior  rounded.  A  very  la^  sinus  in  the  muscular  im- 
pression of  the  mantle. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits. — Tropical  seas 
as  far  as  is  yet  known,  in  day,  mud  and  sand,  in  the  Sssuree 
of  rocks,  at  a  depth  varying  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to 
six  fiithoms.  No  fossil  species  known.  Example,  Cumin- 
gia  mutxca  (Sow.) 


[Cnndnija  matin.] 
Mactra. 

Animal  oval,  somewhat  thick,  with'  the  borders  of  the 
mantle  thick  and  simple,  furnished  posteriorly  with  two 
tubes  but  little  elongated,  and  united ;  branchial  laminn 
small  and  nearly  equal ;  foot  oval,  trcmchant,  very  long, 
angular.  Shell  transverse,  ine^utlatraal,  subtrigonal*  some- 
times a  little  gaping  at  the  sides;  umbones  protuberant; 
hinge  with  one  car£ual  tooth,  folded  into  the  shape  of  the 
letter  V,  the  point  being  near^t  the  umbo,  and  the  branch  w 
divereing  from  it;  posterior  to  this  and  very  close  to  it  is  a 
very  tnin  sharp  tootn ;  sometimes  the  branches  of  the  folding 
tooth  are  separated  at  the  base,  forming  two  divei^g  teeth ; 
ligamental  pit  immediately  behind  ue  angular  tooth  and 
projecting  within  the  shell.  Lateral  teeth,  two  on  each  side 
m  one  valve,  one  on  each  side  in  the  other,  diverging  from 
the  umbones,  and  very  near  the  margin,  thin,  mostly  elon- 
gated, and  the  inner  ones  more  |>roininent  than  the  outer, 
but  in  some  species  very  short,  m  the  thicker  species  per- 
pendicularly striated.  Muscular  impressions  two,  lateral, 
distant ;  pallial  impression  with  a  smAll  sinus.  Ligjament 
consisting  of  two  portions  (as  usual),  one,  by  for  the  larger, 
intonal ;  the  other  extermil.  In  some  species  the  umbones 
are  separated,  and  the  ligament  forms  a  deep  pit  extondinjg 
both  within  and  vrithout  to  the  point  of  the  beaks  :  of  this 
M.  Spengleri  is  an  esunple.  (G.B.  Sowerby,  principally, 
for  the  shell.) 

•  This  genus,'  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby, '  contains  a  great 
number  of  species,  some  of  which  are  handsome  and  others 
very  singular  shells ;  upon  examining  a  number  of  species, 
we  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  divide  it  into  several  ge- 
nera, because  we  find  several  distinct  forms  in  it'  (Grenera.) 

Geographical.  Distribution. — ^Wide.  Europe,  East  and 
West  Indies,  Africa,  North  America,  &c. 

Ha6iV«.— Bur^  generally  in  sandy  mud  and  sands,  at  a 
depdi  varying  from  the  surfoce  of  the  sea  to  12  fothoms. 

The  species  are  numerous ;  Deshayes,  in  his  tebles,  gives 
32  living:  in  hiseditionof  Lamarck  33;  but  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  these,  M  donada*  is  not  a  Ifaetra  hut  a  itteodesma, 
and  others  are  repetitious  or  varieties. 

De  Blainville  thus  divides  the  genus  :— 

1.  Species  whose  cardinal  teeth  become  neatly  non-ex- 
istent in  consequence  of  the  enlai^meoit  of  the  liga- 
mental hollow.    (Ex.  M.  gigasitea). 

2.  Species  all  of  whose  teeth  are  very  larg^  lamellar, 
and  not  striated.  (Ex.  M.  stultorum). 

3.  Thick  and  solid  species  without  an  epidermis ;  the 
lateral  teeth  finely  striated;  mantle  pierced  with  two  open- 
ings,  hut  almost  without  tubes.   (Ex.  M.  trtgomella). 

4.  Very  thick  solid  species  striated  luuitudinally , 
cardinal  teeth  nnt^ti'^fiSa^tb-Ab^^^M  te^  m 
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thicli,  Bipproximaud,  xA)<ecl ;  an  eiterniil  lig&mflDt  be- 
licLos  the  internal  one.  [Kx.  M.  cratta^. 


[MiU'lra  Bra«ilti.nA,] 

Foaaii.  MacthjK. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerliy  says,  '  The  foasil  species  aro  not  nume- 
rous ;  thejf  are  only  found  in  the  lerliiiry  lieds.  Unless,  in- 
deed, tiome  very  singular  fossils  finmd  in  the  eetciiidary 
tiratii,  pariiculaily  ouUle,  be  truly  rertirable  to  thtfi  i^enua  ; 
of  this,  howevtr,  wo  cannot  he  certain,  because  we  know  not 
their  Ijinffes;  they  wil!  he  found  represented  in  Sowerby's 
Mineral  Conchology.'  DeBlninvillequgtea  M.  Deftance  fur 
J  8  foaaii  speftiijs,  one  ititiiiticat,  one  anafii^iie  in  the  Plnisantin, 
and  another ajiiilugue  *dan3k  Caroline  du  Nori/  Deahayt-s, 
in  hi*  tables,  givoa  ]  4  fussd  (tertiary),  and  four  aa  hotb  living,' 
and  foasil  (tertiary):  in  his.  edilion  of  Lamarck,  but  threti 
spedes  are  given  m  fosBil  only.  Among  Ihe  fosad  shells 
from  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Bur- 
ton and  conamunicated  by  Mr.  Greenouqh  to  Mr.  Lyell,  tvl- 
fiud  sttttinrum  with  a  (?)  Mr,  Lea  gives  three  apecie», 
if,  dantala,  Grttyi,  and  pygmeeu,  from  uie  Claiborne  beds. 

Crassatolla. 

Shell  cquivalvc,  tratiaverae,  incqiiilntend,  not  ffttacfaod  nor 
gapinf^.  In  one  valve  tVu  &troD^,  cuneiiorm,  rugaee,  Koine- 
tiiiies  perpendicularly- grooved  cardinal  teelh :  in  the  oUier 
only  ona;  ligament  internal,  altnched  la  a  concavo  spat'u 
placed  on  the  anterior  tdde  uf  the  hin^  ;  the  pit  divided  by 
a  curtna  into  two  portions,  and  that  part  of  the  ligament 
sttoched  to  the  outer  portion  visible  ex[ern»ily  when  the 
\5*l:ves  are  closed :  two  atrong  obluuj-  depressions  may  then 
be  obKTT^d,  one  on  tbs  anterior  ti^de  of  tba  umbo,  rather 
elongated,  and  not  so  dbttinct  as  the  othar  on  the  poateriar 
side.  Mtiacular  impressioiiB  Itto,  distant,  lateraJ,  rather 
oblang;  lateral  teeth  nona,  or  nearly  ubaoleta.  Shell  very 
thick,  particularly  in  old  specimen!;:  the  retsntones  irith 
a  brownish  gemewhal  horny  epidermic ;  all  more  or  less 
transversely  grooved  near  l!ie  umbones. 

G^Qf^nmhical  D'^tHbuii'in^ — Seas  of  New  Holhmd. 

M.  Deah&ye^  in  hia  tables,  gives  the  nuniher  of  li^'ing 
ipecies  at  nine.  In  hia  edition  ofLamarck,  he  makeg  them 
eWven,  the  fifth  and  the  four  last  of  which,  ho  eay^  belong 
to  hi:i  genua  Mesodlef mo.  and  he  obEierves.  that,  by  reducinti 
the  genus  Crassaieiia  to  those  spei-ies  only  which  have  two 
cardinid  teeth,  and.  at  their  side^  the  ligamentak  hollow  largi.' 
and  superficial,  it  viW  bu  rendered  much  more  iiatuial  than 
X^marck  left;  it.  Thus  the  number  of  known  livni^  specie!^ 
would  be  rudiiixd  to  seven  or  tiii^hl,  and  the  others,  which 
luLVe  the  ligamental  bollnw,  laetual  and  deep^and  a.  cardinal 
ti>oth  un  each        would^  be  uys,  b«  jjlai^d  in  hi£  ^eam 


MModetma  >*  but  thew  numb«n  do  not  igree.  Tb»  liuiiM 
of  the  tvo  genera,  he  aiUlB,  will  be  distinguithed,  moreoTar. 
by  means  of  the  pallial  impression,  whicui  is  alvays  simple 
in  the  CrawtelltB,  and  always  sinuous  poatehorly  in  Mtf- 
ndetma.  Mr.  6.  B.  Sowerby  {ZooL  Proc.)  has  daMcibed 
two  new  tpecies  brought  home  by  Mr.  Cuming. 

Fosail.  CHASaATKLLX. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerby,  in  his  *  Gensra,*  mentions  C.  ttmdda 
and  C.  eompressa  flrom  the  calcaire  grossier  of  the  environs 
of  Paris,  and  C.  suieata  as  very  common  at  Hordwell,  and 
as  appearing  to  be  charaoteristio  of  the  London  clay.  M. 
Deahayes  remarks  upon  that  shell,  that  Lamarck  r^;arded 
the  ib«il8  at  Beauvaia  and  thoae  Uving  at  New  Holland  aa 
analogues ;  but  that  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  those  fos- 
sils anid  C.  mleata  are  different  species.  Cnutaiella  tumidn, 
he  observes,  approaches  C.  King%cola  nearer  than  any  other. 

De  Blainville  states  that  there  are  seven,  at  least,  fossil 
in  France,  and  that  M.  Defranoe  mentions  twenty  f^om  the 
lower  chalk,  with  some  doubt.  In  hia  tables,  M.  Deahayes 
gives  24  fossil  species  (tertiary) :  in  hia  editioii  of  Lamarck 
he  records  14  only.  It  appMra,  in  the  oatalogueo,  in  the 
supraoretaceous  and  cretaceous  groups. 

Of  the  other  genera  belonging  to  the  Oonehaeea,  Vmampu, 
Peirieola,  CoraUiopkaga,  and  C/olAo,  will  be  found  under 
title  LiTBOFHAQiDX*,  and  the  genera  separated  from  Famu, 
or  allied  to  that  fiunily,  under  VBiinuDJt 

CONCHI'FBRA.  Lamarck's  name  for  that  lan^  class 
of  mollusooQi  ftnimyU  which  are  protected  by  shells  co»- 
aisting  of  two  principal  pieces;  snella  commonly  known 
under  the  denomination  of  Bivalves,  It  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  acephalous  moUusks  of  Cnvier,  including  the 
Braehiopoth. 

Lamarck  divided  the  doss  into  two  great  orders,  the 
Dhmforia  (Dimyaires),  or  ooaehifera,  fhnushed  with  two 
adductor  muscles,  and  the  Monomifaria  (Monomyaires),  or 
oonchiftn  ftimished  with  one  adductor  muscle  only.  M. 
Deshayei  would  separate  the  claas  into  three  suhclaaiea. 
1.  The  Fblymyaria,  or  Braduopoda,  2.  The  Dmyana 
i.  The  Momomyaria.  He  Ibonds  this  older  of  amngement 
DQ  the  principle  that  the  organiiatiim  tAiha  Braehiopuda  is 
more  simple  than  that  of  the  other  eonchifbio,  while  that  of 
the  Dimyaria  is  somewhat  lesa  complex  tfann  that  of  the 
Mommyarw. 

OROANIZATIOir. 

DuwAm  SytUaL — Mmth,  without  any  hard  parts,  si- 
tuated anteriorly:  in  the  Dimyahans  concealed  between 
the  foot  and  the  anterior  retractor  muscle :  in  the  Mono- 
mvoiions  under  a  sort  of  hood  made  by  the  mantle.  Labial 
polpa  or  lips  flattened,  sometimes  truncated,  sometimes 
laminated  mtemaUy,  more  or  less  elongated,  extending  on 
either  sidu.  No  salivary  gland.  (SwfJiagm  varying  in 
length  and  capacity;  often  wanting  altoeewor  both  in  Di- 
mnriana  and  Monomyorians.  ^omaek  scanetimes,  not 
often,  langthened  and  narrow,  sometimes  subdreular,  gene- 
rally pear-shaped;  interior  suHhce  with  irregular  depree- 
siona,  or  biUary  crypts.  Jntntine  arising  posteriorly,  con- 
voluted within  the  hver  and  ovoiy,  and  so  brought  towards 
the  bock  and  mwol  line  of  the  animal,  and  continued  pos- 
teriorly to  the  vent,  nearly  of  the  same  diameter  all  throu^. 
Beeium,  which  commences  with  the  dorsal  put  of  the  m- 
teatinet  shorter  in  the  Monomyahans  than  in  the  Dimyo- 
rians:  in  the  former  it  is  convoluted  behind  the  sii^le 
central  adductor,  and  terminates  in  a  Heating  vent  between 
the  edges  of  the  mantle ;  in  the  latter  the  vent  is  situated 
above  the  superior  adductor.  Liver  very  large,  supported 
by  muscular  fibres,  which  trav^se  it,  pouring  the  bile  into 
the  stomach  by  the  biliary  aypts. 

AlmrrUnt  Sjf§tem. — Genenllyureed  to  be  noiH«xistent. 
the  veins  performing  the  oAee  of  otMorbing  vessels. 

CireukOory  and  BmpinJory  System.— dremlatum,  a 
simple  circuit,  of  two  vascular  systems,  vii.,  a  ventride  and 
an  arterial  system, — a  venous  system  and  two  auricles,  the 
ventricle  firmly  and  doeely  embracing  the  rectum,  so  that 
it  app^sr*  to  poas  through  it.  The  artariol  system  not  eom- 
pticmted,  the  vtooua  nstem  upon  a  eonsiderahte  scale  of 
development.  (Poti.  Tttiaeea  lUrhuqua  SieiHm.)  CVrew- 
kiiing  fmd  neariy  colourless,  or  white,  scarcely  tinged  with 
bluish,  slightly  naeid,  and  with  very  Httle  eratwnentvm. 
[Blooo^  vol.  v.,  p.  4.}  *  Circulation  then  u  an  extremely 
simple  ftroetioa  in  the  conehiierous  moDuiks*  an  aortio 

*  Fnliaps,  •]■»,  Uagnllui  H.  Ru^  lilvmi^U'  .U*  nwda  obMcniuM 
MaA»riai7  of  Hi  pwtindBfl  ItaUtt. 
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Tentricle  gives  the  blood  impulse  enoi^h  to  carry  it  through 
Lbe  two  systems  of  vessels,  to  expel  itmim  the  heart,  and  to 
bring  it  back  again  to  the  auricle.  In  other  branchiierous 
animals,  the  auricle  is  sometimes  adapted  to  give  the  blood 
a  new  impulse  when  it  is  about  to  pass  through  the  bran- 
chiffi ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  auricles  do  not  receive  the 
blood  until  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  revivifying  influence 
of  the  organs  of  respiration.*  (Deshayes.)  Bennration.— 
By  means  of  branchie. variously  diiposed,  as  will  be  noticed 
;n  the  different  &milies. 

Qenerative  Anitem.— Simply  an  ovary  enveloped  in  the 
visceral  mass.  T^tking  the  oonunon  oyster  for  examplot  it 
rests,  a  whitisli  maas  of  sonsiderable  size»  upon  the  adductor, 
and  may  be  seen  t^vug^  the  mantle.  It  ocoupies  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  mollusk,  and  creeps  down  along  the  sides 
and  lower  ports,  being  filled  at  the  time  of  reproduction 
-with  a  milky  fluid,  containing  multitudes  of  small  granules 
of  a  whitish  colour.  TIaxise  are  the  e^ ;  and,  in  many  of 
the  fkmily,  they  are  not,  at  the  time  of  their  exclusion, 
abandoned  at  once,  but  ore  deposited  between  the  two  mem- 
branes of  the  branchial  laminso,  where  they  undergo  a  kind 
of  incubation.  In  some  the  shell  is  developed  in  the  ovum 
before  it  quits  this  receptacle.  This  fostering  of  the  ^gs 
seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  ^tation  of  the  eggs  in  the 
Crustacea  and  the  pipe-fishes.  Sir  Anthony  Caxlule  {Hvn- 
terian  Oration,  1826)  sap,  'OvBten  v«  viviparous,  and 
their  youi^  are  found  within  uie  tracheal  passages,  and 
betwetti  tbe  folds  of  the  caKi\xA  (mantle)  durmg  the 
monUis  of  June  and  July  in  this  dimate.  In  its  first  state^ 
tbe  oyster  eiUbits  two  semiorbicular  films  of  transparent 
ibelU  which  are  continually  opening  and  closing  at  regular 
intervals.  The  whole  brood  are  aseoeiated  together,  by 
being  involved  in  a  viscid  slime,  and  in  that  ^te  called 
the  mat,  it  being  common  among  viviparous  animals  of 
this  kind  to  have  their  spawn  posited  in  contact  with  the 
lungs ;  the  involving  slime  serves  as  the  first  nutriment : 
and,  we  may  infer,  that  the  foetal  food  so  influenced  by  the 
gills,  is  at  the  same  time  a  respiratory  supply  to  the  im- 
perfectly formed  young.*  In  the  sinhoniferous  branch  of 
the  family,  tbe  loi^r  the  siphons  the  laiger,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  the  mass  ^  the  ovary :  in  those  furms  which  have 
the  siphons  short,  and  the  foot  comparatively  large,  the 
ovary  is  comparati^y  smalL  As  ftr  as  anatomy  has 
hitherto  detec^nd  this  part  of  the  organization,  here  we 
have  hermaphroditism  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The 
whole  business  (tf  reproduction  is  apparently  carried  on 
within  the  two  valves  of  the  shell  without  tbe  aid  of  a 
second  individual,  as  it  is  in  a  hermaphrodite  flower. 
But  it  will  occur  to  most  observers  that  the  conchif^ra  are 
gr^arious ;  the  fixed  conchiibrB  (oysters,  spondyli,  chamce, 
Sec,  for  instance)  eminently  so;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  this  congregation  may  not  be  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  the  fecundation  of  the  ova ;  and  that  there  may  not 
be  a  mutual  diffusion  of  some  influence  analogous  to  that 
of  the  milt  in  flsbee.  M.  Prevost,  who  made  his  experi- 
ments upon  the  [7monM,  would  make  it  appear  that  though 
there  can  be  no  coitus,  alill  no  propagation  takes  place  wiui- 
out  an  assemblage  of  these  animals  upon  the  same  spot 

Mtucuiar  Syttem,  at  it  regards  nvfton.— Twofiild;  val- 
vular and  locomotive  The  first  consists  in  the  adaptation 
of  muscular  fibra  to  the  movement  of  the  valves,  and  in- 
deed this  muscular  apparatus  may  in  some  cases  be  made 
ancillary  to  locomotion,  as  in  the  Pectens,  tea  example. 
These  adductor  muscles  are  attached  to  opposite  points  in 
each  valve,  and  tfaeir  office  is  to  close  the  valves  by  their 
contractility,  or  suffer  them  to  expand  by  their  rdaxation. 
In  the  greater  number  (Dimyaria)  there  are  two .  one  an- 
terior near  tbe  oval  aperture,  the  other  posterior.  The 
Honomyaria  have  apparently  one  only;  but  PoU  has 
shown  that  this  muscle  is  in  reality  an  approximation  of 
two,  and  thence  most  probably  arose  the  slight  regvd 
manifested  by  Cuvier  for  the  diviuon  of  Lamarck.  The 
seoond  or  true  locomotive  wgan  is  called  the  foot  and  is 
fbrmed  of  varunu  lajwrs  of  fibres,  whidi,  b^  th^  coun- 
leraotion,  bestow  on  it  great  poww  of  motion,  when  the 
omn  is  well  developed,  lliongh  in  some  spoeieB  merely 
rodimentary,  it  is' found  in  all  the  Dimyarift-^iot  so  in  the 
Mixiomyaiia,  some  of  which  are  entirdy  witboat  it.  Its 
place  may  be  defined  by  stating  that  the  DHmth  is  gene- 
rally hidden  between  its  base  and  the  anterior  adductor. 
Where  well  developed  it  is  of  various  shapes,,  cylindrical, 
flattened,  &c  In  some  it  is  a  digging  organ,  or  kind  d 
ploughshare  for  making  a  Aorow  in  the  sand  or  mud 
whnain  the  ininHa  niMin  to  lie  lad;  in  otben,  as  in  tbe 


cockle,  &0.,  it  becomes  a  leaping  organ,  and  enables  the 
concbifbr  to  clear  a  boat's  gunwale  when  laid  on  the  bottom 
brards.  The  foot  is  the  instrument  which  produces  the 
Byssiis.  Under  that  titie  De  Biainville's  theory  will  be 
found.  Deshayes  has  since  given  a  veiy  different  account 
of  the  structure  •— '  If  the  byssus  and  wot  of  a  byssif<m>us 
moUusk  be  platxd  under  a  powerful  lens,  the  last  filaments 
of  the  byssus  are  first  seen  to  be  nearest  to  the  base  of  the 
fbot ;  and,  if  the  inferior  edge  of  the  foot  be  inspected,  a 
fissure  vriU  be  found  running  completely  along  it,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  brownish  and  semioonieons  filament  is 
often  to  be  percdved :  this  is  neitbw  more  nw  less  thUD  a 
filament  d  lbe  by^us  prepared  to  be  detached  by  the  ani- 
mal, in  order  to  which  the  animal  stretches  forth  its  foot 
until  it  encounters  the  object  upon  which  the  other  fibres 
of  tbe  byssus  are  fixed;  to  this  it  applies  the  point  of  the  ' 
foot,  which  then  secretes  a  small  quantity  of  glutinous  mat- 
ter, continuous  with  the  silky  filament  lying  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  of  which  we  have  spoken.  When  the 
pasty  matter  has  acquired  suflScient  consistency,  and  is 
firmly  fixed  to  the  stone  or  other  body  at  the  bottom,  tbe 
animal  reti^ts  its  foot,  and  in  doing  so  detaches  the  new 
fibre  at  the  base  of  the  pedicle.  The  mode  in  which  the 
filaments  of  the  byssiis  are  formed  is  consequently  entirely  i 
different  from  that  in  whidi  hair  or  the  horns  of  the  higher  | 
animals  are  evolved,  and  it  is  easily  understood  when  the 
intimate  structui^e  of  the  foot  of  the  bjwsiferous  moUusks  is 
known,  when  we'  are  aware  ibaX  this  wgan  consists  in  its 
centre  of  a  pretty  considerable  ihscieuliis  of  parallel  and 
longitudinal  fibres.  By  a  &culty  peculiar  to  the  class  of 
animals  that  now  engages  our  attention,  the  fibres  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  of  the  foot  beocnie  homy,  and 
are  detached  in  succession  in  the  fbnn  of  tiueads  as  they 
become  consolidated.* 

The  siphons  ara  retracted  b^  meant  of  two  latenl  fto- 
shaped  muscles,  utuatod  posteriorly. 

Mantle  and  Cuticidar  Syetem.— Two  thin  fleshy  laminK 
applied  over  the  back  of  the  animal,  extending  over  itt^ 
sides,  and  with  its  edges  meeting  along  the  anterior  middle 
aspect  of  the  body,  covering,  or  closely  in  contact  with,  the 
whole  interior  surfoce  of  the  shell,  form  the  mantle,  in  tbe 
thickened  edge  of  which  is  the  principal  apparatus  that  se- 
erates  die  ahdl :  there  are  also  fluently  rows  of  eoutrae- 
tile  tentaeolar  tnlia  flinging  it.  Tbe  wbde  of  these  poru 
ore  exquisitely  sensible,  and  highly  contcaetile.  Themantk 
becomes  firee  at  the  origin  of  the  biancbi^  and  forms  a 
cavi^  round  the  lower  put  of  the  animal,  containing  the 
visc^al  mass,  the  fbot,  for  the  extrusion  of  which  there  is 
an  opening,  and  the  branchiffi.  This  is  the  pallial  sac,  and 
is  the  area  wherein  tbe  currents  for  respiration  and  nutri- 
tion aro  formed.  The  siphons,  where  they^  exist,  project 
ftom  the  mantle,  with  which  tbey  are  continuous,  ^le^ 
are  sometimes  very  long,  and  sometimes  reduced  to  mere 
perforations ;  sometimes  separate,  and  sometimes  conjoined ; 
but  in  any  case  the  superior  siphon  is  that  destined  for  de- 
jections, and  is  called  tbe  anal  siphon,  while  the  office  of 
tho  lower  one  is  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  branchiae, 
whence  it  is  termed  the  branchial  siphon.  The  structure 
of  these  posterior  siphons  or  tubes  is  eminently  contractile, 
and  their  uertnres  are  ftinged  with  a  numbv  ci  papille  of 
great  sensuiiUty,  canoble  of  giving  notice  of  the  contact  of 
any  prejudicial  foreign  body.  The  retractor  muscle  is  ge- 
nerally more  or  less  developed,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  development  of  these  parts. 

Nervous  System. — Very  simjde.  Symmetrical  in  the  Di- 
myaria, hardly  symmetrical  in  the  Monomyaria.  No  true 
brain.  In  the  IMmyaria  there  is  a  ganglion  above  the  oeso- 
phagus on  each  sicw  of  the  mouth  towards  ine  labial  palps, 
connected  by  a  transverse  filament  ecosung  the  (esophagus, 
f^om  these  ganglions  filaments  are  given  off  to  the  mouth, 
anterior  adductw,  &c ;  and,  firom  their  posterior  edges,  two 
nervous  branches  go  to  the  stomach,  liver  and  heart,  ovary 
and  branchife.  A  oraneh  of  some  vcdume  goes  down  to  the 
foot  The  lat«al  filaments^  after  advancing  along  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  posterior  adductor,  ara  eoiqoiiMd  into  one 
or  two  ganriions  laiger  ^an  flie  anterior  ones.  Theee  pos- 
terior gan^ons  give  off  the  nwve*  to  aU  the  posterin:  parb  - 
if  the  ganglions  are  much  sepanKtod,  a  nwvoui  filomrat 
cotmo^ts  them.  In  the  Monrai^aria  tiie  qnton  is  less  per- 
fectiy  developed.  The  student  must  remember  that  though 
we  owe  to  Poli  the  disoovery  of  the  nervous  system  of  w 
conchifei8,he  mistook  it  for  a  sy^em  of  absorbents  and  lym- 
phatics, speakine  of  ^^i^at^^pgp^j^^^ 

The  senses  of  uiese  anmiaa  mii^  ntSkmg  from  thu 
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ftortoftheiroi^mzation,  be  Twy  confined;  and  indeed  there 
IS  no  good  g;round  for  attributing  to  the  generality  of  them 
anything  beyond  a  sense  of  touch  and  taste.  That  most  of 
them  may  be  conscious  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  light 
IS  possible.  *  Not  having  any  especial  organs  for  seeing, 
hearing,  or  smelling.'  says  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  speaking  of 
the  common  oyster  in  his  Hunterian  Oration  (1826),  'the 
creature  is  limited  to  perceive  no  other  impreasionsbut  those 
of  immediate  contact;  and  yet  every  part  of  its  exterior  leems 
to  be  sensible  to  l^t,  sounds,  odours,  and  liquid  atimulantt. 
It  is  assoted  by  flahecmen,  that  oy8tet^  in  confined  beds, 
may  be  seen,  if  the  water  is  clear,  to  doaetbnr  shells  whm- 
ever  the  shidow  of  a  boat  passes  over  them.* 

H.  Deshayes  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  especial  organ  of 
sense  can  be  detected  among  them,  unless,  perhaps,  those  of 
touch  and  taste ;  but  ve  must  not  forget  what  have  been  called 
the  eye-specks  in  the  Pecten.  to  the  animal  of  which  Poll  gave 
the  name  of  Ai^us,  from  the  supposed  number  of  its  visual 
organs.  The  pectens  are  flree  swimmers,  and,  from  their  rapid 
and  desultory  motions,  we  have  heard  them  termed  the  but- 
terflies of  the  ocean.  The  manner  in  which  these  motions  are 
executed,  espeeiatty  on  the  approach  of  danger,  indicates  the 
possession  of  a  sense  analogous,  at  least,  to  that  of  ordinaiy 
▼ision.  These  eyespeeks  may  be  seen  in  the  pecten  plaeea 
st  short  intervals  round  the  thickened  edge  of  the  mutle, 
oix  the  outwork*,  as  it  mK,  of  the  internal  port  of  the  animal 
febric.  *  As  locomotion  so  vision*  is  a  general  aphorism,  not 
without  its  particular  exception ;  far  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  Spondylw,  which  is  a  fixture  in  its  adult 
state,  is  rarnishea  with  these  visual  specks. 

SAe^— The  lobes  of  the  mantle,  the  thick  e<^es  of  which 
form  the  principal  secreting  organ,  determine,  apparently, 
the  form  of  the  shell.  The  general  structure  of  this  sub- 
stance will  be  given  elsewhere.  [Sekli.,  Pbarl.]  At  pre- 
sent it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  shell  of  the 
coHcM/era  is  bivalve,  or  composed  of  two  pieces,  often 
covered  with  an  epidermis,  joined  at  their  upper  ed^  (cor- 
responding to  the  dorsal  part  of  the  animal)  by  a  htnge. 

The  hinge  is  entirely  fwmed  by  the  inner  layer  of  diell, 
and  consists  of  either  a  simple  earidinal  proceuiw  a  serrated 
edge,  or  of  projectiona,  as  teeth  as  they  are  called,  and  corre- 
sponding caTims  into  which  thmare  mserted.  To  this  hinge 
is  superadded  a  Ugament,  which  binds  the  two  parts  together 
and  keeps  the  parts  composingthe  hinge  in  their  places. 
The  lintment  is  either  internal  or  external,  internal  when 
it  is  hioden  by  the  outside  of  the  cardinal  edge,  external 
when  it  appears  beyond  it,  and  is  highly  elastic,  being 
composed  of  a  number  of  fibres  parallel  to  each  otho- 
and  perpendicular  to  the  valves  which  they  connect  This' 
is  a  beautifiil  contrivance  for  the  necessities  of  the  animal 
When  undisturbed,  the  dastic  ligament  keeps  the  valves 
open,  and  the  animal  functioQB  are  carried  on  vrithout  any 
effort ;  when  danger  is  apprehended,  or  circumstances  re- 
auire  it,  the  adduotor  musue  ot  musdes  eottfrsct,  overcome 
tne  resistance  of  the  hinge,  and  shut  the  valves  dose  till 
they  may  be  opened  in  safety.  One  of  the  earliest  ugns 
of  the  loss  or  vitality  in  the  conehi&rs  is  tha  more  tSaa 
ordinary  wide  gaping  of  the  ahelL  This  arises  from  the 
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state  of  the  adductor  muscle,  which  being  relaxed  by  death 
is  no  longer  an  antagonist  to  the  elastic  Ugament. 

The  common  oyster  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  Mo- 
nomyarians,  and  the  cuts  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
Dimyarians,  their  shell,  and  its  muscular  impresaiou. 


A.  ADtenor.oTOTAl  ntremtty. 
P.  PcwterioT,at«aBl«Kliault]r. 
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[SluU  of  CrtheiM.] 


The  student  should  more  especially  consult  the  works  of 
Poli,  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  De  Blainville,  Rang,  and  Deshayes. 
Tht  last-named  author  has  lately  proposed  an  amended 
srrangementiwhich  will  be  found  at  the  end  oS  his  article 
"  Gonchifera,"  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Aiutomy  and  Fhy- 
siolc^  *. 

CONCHOID,  (n^xottl^^c,  resembling  a  shell.)  This 
name  was  given  by  Nicomedes  (in  the  second  century)  to  a 
curve,  by  which  he  proposed  the  finding  of  two  mean 
proportionals,  and  the  duplication  of  the  rube.  It  is  found 
in  tne  commentary  of  Eutocius  on  the  sphere  and  cylinder 
of  Archimedes,  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  Pappus. 

This  curve  is  described  by  a  revolving  line,  which  passes 
through  a  fixed  point,  and  is  always  produced  to  meet  a 
certain  fixed  line.  On  the  revolving  line,  firom  the  point 
in  which  it  meets  the  fixed  line,  set  off  a  given  Ime  both 

*  In  Ih*  aTtiele '  Conctaacea,'  p-  437,  nnder  the  mt  is-the  flnt  eolofir.  A» 
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wm.  TIm  two  pointa  thui  laid  d«wii  tnoe  oat  die  upipfv 
ana  lover  oonchoid,  two  diffbrent  branches  of  the  same 
curve.  The  lower  conchoid  has  two  points  of  eontrai^ 
flexure,  a  eusp.  or  a  loop,  a^rdin^  as  Che  given  line  is 
less  than  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  perpendieidar  from 
the  pivot  of  revolution  to  the  fixed  line.  Taking  the  pivot 
of  revolution  as  the  origin,  and  the  perpendicular  just  named 
as  the  axis  of  x,  the  equation  of  the  oonchoid  is, 

where  a  is  the  ffivan  line,  and  b  the  distance  of  the  pivot 
flrom  the  fixed  fine.  [DiTFLiCAnoN  or  tbb  Gubb  :  Tu- 

KKCnON  OF  THB  ANOLI.] 

CONCHOXEPAS.  (EwwwowoifATA.] 

CONCHOLOGY,  Ck)nchyliologie  of  the  French.  The 
science  which  teaches  the  airangement  of  the  shells  of  the 
testaceous  mollusks  into  dasses,  sub-classes,  femilies,  sub- 
&niilies,  senera,  and  species.  Formerly  the  great  bulk  of 
conchologists,  as  they  were  by  courtesy  called,  consisted  of 
mere  collectors,  who  looked  upon  these  beautiful  and  in 
many  instances  richly-oolomed  forms,  as  mere  luxuries  for 
the  eye,  mere  toys  to  decorate  a  cabinet,  much  after  the 
Ihshion  of  old  china.  But  of  late  years  this  science  has 
assumed  its  proper  rank,  and  is  justly  considered  as  hold- 
ing a  high  place,  whether  considered  zoologically  or  geo- 
iogieally.   To  the  geolt^t  it  l^u  beoome  a  poww  of  the 

greatest  value  in  indicating  the  difference  w  strata  and 
leir  comparative  ages;  while  Iiinnsus,  Pbli,  Cuvier, 
I^marck,  and  a  host  of  other  philosophers,  both  dead  and 
living,  have  shown  its  high  zoological  importance.  We 
could  not  pass  the  title  altogether  unnoticed,  but  we  must 
dismiss  it  for  the  present.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  necessary 
in  Uie  ousting  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  the  student 
should  consider  shelit  as  what  they  really  are,  tkeletom 
molluscous  emimaU,  forming  a  principal  ingredient  in 
their  organization  with  which  they  are  intimately  blended, 
and  not  mere  insulated  bodies,  mere  stones  as  we  have 
heard  them  termed,  unconnected  with  the  soft  parts  of  the 
animals.  For  these  reasons  the  reader  will  find  the  ge- 
neral view  of  this  subject  under  the  title  Maulcolooy. 

GONCINNOUS  tNTERVALS,  in  Music,  ate  the  ve- 
ious  concords.  [Concobm.] 

CONCLAVE  (a  Latin  word,  which  signifies  a  private 
room),  is  the  name  given  to  the  assembly  of  cardinals 
when  they  meet  fbr  the  purpose  of  electing  a  pope.  [Car- 
dinal.] The  day  followmg  the  last  of  the  funeral  of  the 
lato  pope,  the  cardinals,  alter  hearing  a  solemn  mass  de 
Spiritu  Sancto,  proceed  to  one  of  the  pontifical  palaces, 
generally  the  Vatican,  where  rooms  have  been  prepared  for 
each  of  them,  and  where  they  remain  shut  up  till  the  election 
has  taken  place.  The  keys  of  the  palace  are  left  in  the 
care  of  a  prelate,  chosen  previously  by  the  cardinals,  and 
who  is  styled  governor  of  tne  conclave.  Bect>  cardimil  has 
with  him  a  secretary,  called  conclavista,  and  two  domestics. 
They  meet  once  a  day  in  the  chapel  of  the  falace,  where 
a  scrutiny  is  made  of  thmr  votes,  which  W  written  and 
|daeed  in  an  urn :  this  is  repeated  every  day  till  two-thirds 
at  least  of  the  votes  are  in  nvonr  of  one  omdidate  fbr  the 
pontiReal  chair,  who  is  then  considered  as  duly  elected. 
Sach  carding  in  giving  his  written  vote  acoranpKues  it  by 
his  aeme,  written  in  a  separate  sealed  paper,  which  is  not 
(^•cied  till  the  pope  is  elected,  when  tne  names  of  the 
voters  are  made  known.  When  the  election  is  strongly 
contested,  and  the  cardinals  grow  weary  of  being  shut  up 
in  conclave,  negotiations  in  writing  are  carried  on  between 
the  leaders,  and  a  compromise  is  entered  into  by  which  two 
or  more  parties,  not  being  able  singly  to  carry  the  electtoa 
of  the  irrespective  candidates,  join  in  favour  of  a  third  person, 
who  is  acceptable  to  them  cm,  or  at  least  not  obnoxious  to 
any  of  them.  This  often  gives  an  unexpected  turn  to  the 
election.  During  the  conclave  the  ambassadors  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain,  have  a  right  to  put  Uwir  veto  each  upon 
one  particular  cardinal,  whose  election  would  not  be  ao- 
oeptable  to  their  respective  courts.  The  new  pope  being 
elected,  and  his  assent  being  given,  he  proceeds  to  dress  him- 
self in  his  pontifical  robes;  auer  which  he  gives  his  blessing 
to  the  cardinals,  who  give  him  the  osculum  pacis  (kiss  of 
peace).  After  this  the  name  of  the  new  pontiff  is  proclaimed 
to  the  people  horn  the  great  balcony  of  the  palace,  and  the 
castle  Sant*  Angclo  fires  a  salute,  and  all  the  bells  of  the 
eiXy  of  Rome  ring  a  merry  peal  fbr  one  hour.  (Galindri, 
St^gio  Geogrqfico  Statistim  deUo  Stato  Pontifieio,  1832.) 

iWulations  fbr  the  eondave.  and  the  mode  of  eleot^ 
have  been  inued  by  sevml  |iopaa,  hi^Bning  ikon  NielMlae 


IL,  in  the  oonnoil  of  lateran,  A.  d-  1069,  down  to  Gregory 
XV.,  by  his  buU  of  1621,  and  Urban  VIIL  in  1625.  In 
times  of  war  or  civil  disturbance  the  conclave  has  been  held 
in  other  plaoes  besides  Rome ;  that  in  whidi  Pius  VIL  was 
elected  was  held  at  Venice.  Accounts  of  particular  con- 
claves have  been  given  by  numerous  wnters  who  have 
treated  of  the  history  of  the  popes,  (Meuschen,  CcBremo- 
niale  EUcHoidt  $t  CoronatioMi  Font^fiam  Somaaontm, 
Fnmkfbrt,  17320 

CONCORD,  in  Uuno.  two  eombined  sounda  which  are 
universally  agreeable  to  the  ear.  It  is  etHnmonly  held,  that 
the  more  ftequently  the  vibrations  <tf  two  string  coincide, 
and — which  amounts  to  the  same  thing — the  lower  the 
terms  in  which  the  proportiona  of  vurationa  are  ex 
prewed,  the  dxcsq  pleasing  the  concord:  hut  the  4th,  an 
uterval  much  leas  agreeable  than  either  the  3td  or  6th,  is  a 
formidable  exoaption  to  those  rules,  proving  ttieir  fkllibility 
by  the  test  of  experience.  Rousseau  is  of  opinion— and  we 
agree  with  himr-Uiat  the  pleasure  afforded  by  concords  is 
attributable  to  their  source,  namely,  the  ^wrfect  chord 
[Chord],  whidh  is  itedf  the  product,  or  combmation,  of  na- 
ture. This,  ind  its  imvwati  fiimiib  tu  vith  all  the 
oonoorda- 

Concords  are  the  8th  (or  ootave),  6tb,  Srd.  and  Ctli. 
Their  ratios  are,  fl:l.  3 1 2,  5:  4,  6:3.  The  two  first  are 
oalled  perfeet,  heeanse,  as  ocmoords,  not  liable  to  any  altera- 
tion by  sharps  or  flats,  The  two  last  sm  called  w^Mi^tefc 
because  alterable. 

The  4th  has  always  proved  a  stumbling-blot^  to  writen'on 
harmony,  for  the  reason  above  alluded  to:  butasacomponaot 
part  of  an  inversion  of  the  perfsct  chord,  it  has  some  claim 
to  be  admitted  among  the  concords.  A  great  and  recog 
nised  authority,  of  the  modern  FruKh  school,  says,  that  it 
is  treated  as  a  discord  in  relation  to  the  bass,  as  a  concord 
in  relation  to  the  middle  and  upper  parts.  IL  Catel.  how- 
evar,  has  not  in  this  instance  proved  as  eorreot  as  usual 
uospt  in  ih«  ehords  of  j  and  1  the  4th.  ss  an  inar  put, 
and  can  only  be,  treated  as  a  usocvd. 

CONCORDANCE,  ■  a  hook  which  shows  in  bow  many 
texts  of  Scriptiue  any  word  ooetus.*  (Dr.  Johnson).  Hmb 
pertteulsihr,  it  la  a  dwtionary  or  index  of  all  the  important 
words  in  the  BiUe^  alphabetMally  arraued  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  paasages  and  of  comparing  the  various  signifloa^ 
tions  of  wwds.  To  oritiosl  intsrpreters  this  class  of  books 
is  justly  oonsideied  of  the  greatest  utility,  as  finishing  an 
instmnent  by  wfaieh  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of 
ohseure  expressions  may  he  greatly  fiunlitated  by  reference 
tq  all  the  paralM  passages.  '  A  good  oonoordance,'  saya 
Dr.  Geddee  (Proapectus,  p.  71), '  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
means  of  understanding  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.'  While 
the  Bible  remained'  in  manuseript,  and  was  not  divided  into 
chapters  and  verses,  indiees  of  thewwds  and  idirases  could 
neither  be  Ibrmed  not  used ;  but  aa  soon  as  these  divisions 
began  to  be  made,  the  great  importance  of  ooneordances,  or 
alpiiabetioal  indioas.  waa  at  once  perceived,  and  several 
learned  men  empb^  mnch  time  and  labour  in  eonstroet- 
ing  them.  The  compiler  of  the  first  eonoordsnee  in  any 
langnsge  was  Hugo  de  St  Caro,  or  Cardinal  Hun,  wlw 
died  in  1268.  The  earliest  eoncordanoe  vf  tiw  Hebrew 
text  is  by  Rabbi  Mordoesi  Nathan,  printed  at  Venice  in 
1523.  Its  Hebrew  title  is.  'The  Light  of  the  Way.*  It 
contains  all  the  Hebrew  roots,  luranched  into  their  various 
significations,  and  is  said  to  he  the  produce  of  ten  years  of 
incessant  labour.  '  A  more  correct  edition  was  published  at 
Basil  in  1581,  and  aLatin  translation  byReurnlin  in  1556; 
but  both  the  Latin  and  the  Hebrew  editions  are  extremely 
inaccurate.  The  errors  are,  fbr  the  most  part,  corrected 
in  the  work  by  Calasius,  which  combines  the  labours  of 
Nathan  and  Reuchlin.  It  is  entiUed  *  ConeordantiBB  Sacr. 
Bibliorum  Hebr.  etLat,'  4  tom.  foL  1621.  The  additions 
by  Cahuiiua  etmaist  ot  kamed  and  laborious  e^olo- 
rasal  remarks.  The  reprint  of  tlus  ptmdarous  work  m  Lon* 
don  in  1 747-9  emtains  among  its  subscribers  alllheecowned 
heads  of  Buiope,  inctudhig  the  Pope.  The  work  1^  the 
elder  BuxtorC  *  Coneordantia  Bibliwum  Ebraic*  nova  et 
artiflcioBa  methodo  dispoeitm,*  &&,  fol.  1632.  is  more  ootrect 
than  Nathan*a;  hut  the  references  are  made  by  Hebrew 
letters,  and  to  the  Rabbinical  divisions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment An  alffidgment  of  it  l^  Ravius,  is  entitled,  *  Fons 
Zionis,  sive  ConcordantitB  Hebr.  et  Chald.,*  8vo.  1677.  Dr. 
John  Taylor,  under  the  patronage  of  the  English  and 
Irish  bishops,  published,  in  2  vols.  fbL  17A4,  *  A  Hebrew 
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KogUdi  BAIa.  It  u  a  oomplete  and  umAiI  book  ftr  tlw 
>DglishMholit7.  TiM'CoiuMdutittPartioDlankmBbnDO* 
Chalducantm.*  M.  167S,  and  4to.  1679,  by  Kalditu,  1W 
\ogieal  Pidbuor  mt  0»i»enh^s«ii,  U  vary  nltikbld  Ibr  the 
expliottion  of  Moues  dependent  on  the  H^rev  mu> 
tktlfl8,a«(nB]«nKm<?«liiehiBmidttVitititb«draelL  Tlu 
best  editfan  ii  that  of  Jena,  in  4tD.  1784,  vith  a  Laxioon 
of  Fwticlaa,  by  Miohaelb»  tadtnauify  ngafbl  to  the  He- 
brew crftbi. 

With  respeet  to  ooncordanoes  of  the  Greek  BeptUMrint, 
we  may  notice  espeeiBlIf,  Kircheri  '  Concord.  Vet  Teat. 
Grsecie,  Ebrsis  vooibiu  reapondentes,*  9  lom.  4to.  1607 ;  but 
tiie  Hebrew  being  placed  fint,  it  is  more  useful  for  eon- 
suiting  the  Hebrew  than  the  Greek  text  The  most  oom- 
Blete  and  accurate  W(ffk  of  this  description  is  TYommii 
'Ooboord.  Grscis  Veraionia  diotn  LXX.'  2  torn.  fol.  1718. 

*  I  wish,'  says  Michaells,  '  this  ContMjidance  were  in  the 
hands  of  every  theologian.*  It  contains  Heb.  et  Chald.  In* 
dices ;  but  the  book  of  Daniel  is  omitted,  the  Beptuagint 
version  of  it  being  at  that  time  unknown. 

The  most  important  concordances  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament are,  BetuleU  *  Concord.  Grtecse  Nfiv.  Test..'  fbl.  1 546, 
This  is  the  first  which  appeared:  it  is  now  extremely  scarce. 

*  Concord.  Gneeo*LatiiUB  Nor.  Test  ab  Hen.  8tephano 
ConcinnatsB,'  fol.  1094,  Snd  ad.  1824,  is  a  work  unworthy 
of  so  distinguished  a  man,  on  account  of  its  great  inaecU' 
racy.  Schmidii '  Nov.  Test  Gkeci  ra^iclov,*  ftl.  1638,  re- 
Tised  ed.  1717  at  Gotha,  was  beautinilly  reprinted  in  2 
vols.  fivo.  at  Glasgow,  1819.  It  is  much  more  correct  and 
valuable  than  that  by  Stephens.  The  '  Lexicon  Anglo- 
Gneco-Lat  Nov.  Test,  by  Andrew  Symson,  fbl.  1658,  &  a 
work  of  prodigious  labour,  but  rendered  almost  useless  bv 
its  bad  arrangement  The  '  Conrordance  to  the  Greek 
New  Testament,*  with  the  English  to  each  word,  W  Dr. 
Williams,  4to.  1767,  is  aufflciently  complete  for  ordinarjr 
purposes.  The  first  concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  u 
that  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  entitled, '  Concord.  BibUorum  et 
Canonum,'  ftit  1479.  After  the  revision  of  the  Vnlgate  bv 
Pope  Sixtufl  T.,  a  new  and  amended  edition  of  Hugt/s  wmrk 
ai^peared  at  Antwerp  in  1617,  and  subsequent^  at  Geneva 
in  1630,  and  at  Fuis  in  16S3.  Then  nave  smee  been  a 
great  numbtf  of  reprints.  The  best  is  that  of  Avignon, 
8  vols.  Ibl.  1 7S6.  In  compiling  the  original  MS.  it  is  said  that 
the  cardinal  engaged  the  services  of  500  Dominican  monks. 

The  first  Concordance  to  the  Bugllsh  New  Testament 
was  *  imprinted  by  Tliomas  Gibson  previous  to  the  year 
1 540.  The  first  to  the  entire  Bible  is  by '  Jhon  Marbeck,' 
London,  in  folio,  1550.  Subsequent  to  these  there  have 
been  several,  the  principal  of  which  are.  Knight's  '  Con- 
eordance  Axiomatical.'  fol.  1610;  Cotton's  Concordance, 
fbl.  1618;  Newman's  large  and  complete  Concordance, 
ibl.  1643;  Bernard's  *  Thesaurus  Biblicus,*  fol.  1644;  Wil- 
kins's  Concordance,  4to.  1647  i  Powell'^  8vo.  1671;  the 

*  Cambridge  Concordance,'  foL  1689  ;  Butterworth's,  8vo. 
1767.  But  Iqr  f^  the  most  complete  and  valuable  is  the 
one  by  Alexander  Cmden,  the  merits  of  which  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  ranark.  The  first  edition  was  in 
4to.  1737;  but  the  most  correct  is  that  1810.  An  8vo. 
edition,  beautifhlly  printed,  appeared  in  1824.  We  must 
notice  finally  the  '  Gouoordonce  of  Parallels,*  by  the  Rev. 
C  Crutwell.  4to.  1790.  It  is  a  work  Of  great  value,  com- 

Sled  with  immense  labour  fkom  a  multitude  of  Bibles  and 
jmmentariei  in  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and 
other  languages.  For  further  details  respecting  the  Con- 
cordances  here  mentioned,  and  several  others,  see  Watt's 
Bibliotheca  Sritarmiea  and  Orme's  Bibliotheca  BihHca. 

CONCORDAT  is  the  name  given  to  a  formal  agreement 
between  the  see  of  Rome  and  any  foreign  government 
bv  which  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
eleri^  and  the  management  of  the  churches  and  benefices 
withm  the  territory  of  that  govwnment  are  related.  It 
is,  in  fkct;  a  dmlomatio  n^tiation  and  trea^  concerning 
ewlesiastieal  affatrs,  indudmg  also  temporalitfes  belonging 
to  the  church.  Hie  frequent  disputes  between  the  popes 
and  the  various*  states  of  Euroi^  touching  the  right  of 

rinting  to  vacant  sees  and  benefices  [BsNsneBS],  and 
about  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  part,  or  in  some 
cases  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees  and  Uvings, 
and  of  the  first  fhiits  and  tenths  of  those  which  it  had  fQled, 
as  veil  as  the  immunities  claimed  in  various  times  and 
countries  bv  the  deray  aod  supported  by  Rome,  such  as 
CKemption  ftom  taxaoon,  and  tnm  the  jurisdietkm  the 


•eeulwr  eoura,  the  ru^t  of  anlmn  fbr  enminab  in  the 
oburohes,  and  other  uinilar  olauas,  the  particulars  of  wbteh 
are  fbund  hi  the  history  of  every  countnr  of  Europe ;— «h 
these  have  given  occasion  to  eonoordata  batween  the  popes 
and  partien&r  stales,  in  cn^  to  define  the  rights  of  eaoh 
par^.  to  diiir  a  Ibu  between  the  aacnlar  and  eeolasiaatioal 
jwMiotions,  and  thns  pot  an  and  to  ewtroversT  and 
scandaL  "Bf  the  eoneorut  of  1516  between  Leo  X,  and 
Krands  I.,  the  king  abolished  the  right  exercised  by  the 
chapters  of  electing  the  respective  bitbops,  a  right  assured 
to  tnem  by  St.  Louis  uid  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
under  Charles  VU.  m  1438.  The  parliament  refUsed  fbt 
two  years  to  register  this  concordat,  as  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  general  councils  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Galilean  church;  it  registend  it  at  last  March  19,  15)8, 
'  by  ex^ws  and  repeated  commands  of  the  king.*  (Gre- 
gone,  E»ni  HistoriqM  tut  lea  UbertU  tU  CEglit  Oatli' 
tone.)  ConccH^atfl  have  become  most  fVequeni  smr*  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  epoch  horn  which  ^he 
European  governments  have  made  themselves  more  inde* 
pendent'  of  tlie  eMlesiastioal  power,  and  the  popes  have 
been  for  the  most  part  men  of  an  enlightened  and  conciliatory 
spirit  Benedict  XIV.,  by  a  eonciwdat  with  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  In  1741,  gave  up  to  the  latter  the  rig^t  of  nomi- 
nation to  benefices  in  various  provinces  of  the  Sardinian 
monarehy,  whidi  the  see  of  Rome  had  claimed  till  thai,  as 
well  as  the  temporaUtfes  of  the  same  during  a  vacancy,  A 
ooncoidat  was  made  between  the  pope  and  Charles,  king 
of  Naples,  about  the  same  time,  by  which  the  property  of 
the  clergy  became  subject  to  taxation,  and  the  epi!>copal 
jurtsdicuon  In  temporal  matters  was  greatly  limited.  By 
another  concordat  between  Clement  XIV.  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  the  right  of  asylum  to  criminals  In  the  churches 
was  much  restricted,  and  full  power  was  given  to  the  re- 
spective bishops  to  expel  and  give  up  to  the  secular  power 
those  guilty  or  heinotis  ofFeneas.  But  the  most  celebrated 
concordat  is  that  agreed  upon  between  Cardinal  Consalvi, 
in  the  name  of  Pius  VH.,  and  the  first  oonsul  Bonaparte, 
in  July,  1801.  By  it  the  head  of  the  state  had  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  Vacant  sees,  but  the  pope  was  to  confbr 
canonical  institution,  and  the  bishops  had  the  appointment 
to  the  parishes  and  their  respective  dioceses,  subject  how- 
ever to  the  approbation  of  the  government.  The  clergy 
became  subject,  in  temporal  matters,  to  the  civil  power, 
just  like  laymen.  All  immunities,  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  jurisdictions,  were  abolished,  and  e>-en  the  regu- 
lations of  the  puhUc  worship  and  religious  ceremonies, 
and  the  pastoral  addresses  of  the  clergy,  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  secular  authorities.  Most  of  these  pro- 
visions remain  in  force  in  France  to  the  present  day.  Re- 
gulations nearly  similar  exist  in  Austria  and  other  German 
states.  Other  concordats  have  been  made  with  some  of 
the  Italian  states.  By  that  of  1818  with  Naples,  Ute  king 
proposes  the  bishops,  subject  to  the  pope's  scrutiny,  and  the 
pope  consecrates  them;  the  biawips  have  the  right  (rf 
censorship  over  the  press,  and  Uie  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
re-established  for  matters  of  discipline  and  for  ecclesiastical 
causes  as  defined  by  the  coundl  of  Trent  Appeals  to 
Rome  are  allowed.  It  appears  firom  the  above  nets,  that 
the  ecclesiastic^  authority  and  hifluence  in  Roman  Catholie 
countries  vary  considerably  according  to  the  concordats,  if 
there  be  any,  entered  into  with  Rome,  or  according  to  the 
civil  regulations  adopted  and  enforced  bv  the  respective 
governments  towards  the  cle^  as  towards  laymen. 

CONCRETE,  coBcretein,  in  philology  and  metaphysics. 
Is  an  epithet  applied  to  the  conception  or  expression  of  a 
quality  which  refers  to  or  implies  some  particular  subject 
in  which  the  qualitjr  exists.  It  is  used  to  denote  a  term 
having  a  tutturally  implied  union  with  a  subject ;  in  other 
words,  it  signifies  a  quality  accompanied  wi^  its  parti- 
cular subject,  without  any  mental  separation  or  abstrao- 
tion,  as  learned,  long,  wise,  round.  It  '\&  therefiire  directly 
opposed  to  aMractf  which  denotes  a  quality  oonceived 
generally  and  separately,  without  reference  to  any  object 
to  which  it  belongs,  as  learning,  length,  wisdom,  rouud- 
ness.  Thus  the  names  of  elates  are  abstract,  and  the 
names  of  individuals  concrete;  and  from  concrete  adjec- 
tives are  made  abstract  substantives.  (Dr.  Watts's  Logic; 
Dr.  JohftBou's  English  Gramm.)  Concrete  numbers  aie 
subject  to  the  same  explanation,  being  such  as  indicate  or 
directlj^  imply  a  subject;  as  two  men,  five  shillings,  in  con- 
tradistmotion  to  abstract  numbers^  yiittati  d«iQte«a)«mcep> 
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tion  amply  of  the  aggregate  of  two  «  Ave  unite.  Concrete 
tcankB,  Id  the  acholaetic  phnaeology,  era  called  paronjfma. 
The  following  remark  is  from  Load's  Eimt  (b.  3^  c  8, 
HO.  i.)—' This  distinetifm  of  namee  dunn  ui  thadiffacenoe 
of  our  idea*;  for  if  w  obeerre  them*  we  ihall  find  that  our 
•imple  ideaa  hem  efl  dMtraot  aa  well  as  eononte  names, 
the  one  a  subetantiTe^  tito  other  an  a^i^^  **  vhitaness, 
white,  sweetnees,  sweet.* 

CONCUBINAGE  is  the  cohabitation  of  a  man  with  a 
woman,  to  whom  he  ia  not  united  hy  marriage.  Among 
tiie  Ronums,  concubinage  was  in  use  before  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  yet  without  being  formally  permitted 
by  law.  Augustus,  with  tho  view  of  preventing  celibacy 
and  encouragnng  marriage,  a.d.  10,  caused  the  nunous  law 
called  Lex  Julia  and  Papia  Poppsea  to  be  passed,  which  may 
be  considered  as  much  an  ordinance  of  moral  police  as  a 
measure  in  fevour  of  population.  This  law  oontained  sereral 
conditions  advantageous  for  tiiose  who  bad  the  greatest 
number  of  children.  "By  the  same  law,  oonoubinage  was 
legally  alhrwed  to  uunanied  men,  with  the  reatriction  that 
not  moxe  than  one  concubine  could  be  taken,  and  she  must 
be  a  woman  with  whom  marriage  was  not  permitted,  as 
women  of  mean  descend  fieedwcoiMi,  &c.  'Dxe  concubine 
dUl  not  enjvy  the  same  rights  as  a  wife,  and  the  children 
begotten  in  concubinage  were  not  considered  as  legitimate, 
but  were  called  natural  (naturales),  a  distinction  wldoh  was 
of  importance  as  to  the  right  of  succession. 

Concubinage  being  inconsstent  with  the  jninciples  of 
Christianity,  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great  enacted 
laws  against  the  institution,  and  it  is  now  in  all  countries 
considered  unlawfttl.  Yet  in  Germany,  among  the  reign- 
ing fiimilies,  a  left-handed  marriage  (Trammg  an  die  linke 
hand  or  morganatische  ehe)  still  sometimes  occurs.  This 
kind  of  marriue  xeaembleB  the  Roman  eoneubinage,  as 
well  in  its  eonutions  as  its  oousequanoeL 

CONCUSSION  of  the  BRAIN,  SPINE,  fro.  [HiADk 
Injuubs  of  tu.] 

OONDAHINE.  [La.  Coicnaiain.] 

CONDE',  a  town  m  France  in  the  departeent  of  Nord, 
at  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Haine  with  the  Scheldt 
or  Escaut,  124  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.NX  of  Paris,  or  132 
miles  by  the  road  through  SenUs,  Peronne,  Cambray,  and 
Valenciennes :  in  50"  28^  N.  lat,  and  35>  35'  E.  long. 

Cond^  after  passing  through  other  hands,  came,  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  into  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  branohes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  took  from  it 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Condi.  It  was  taken  from  the  French 
by  Qtarles  V. :  it  was  basiled  and  tidwn  three  times  by 
the  French,  the  last  timok  in  1676,  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom 
it  was  oeded  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  a.i>.  1678.  In  1793 
it  waa  talwn  br  the  Austrians,  and  a  few  weeks  afUr  re- 
takm  by  ihe  nmch.  It  is  now  a  place  of  war  of  the  first 
dau.  and  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  northern  frontier. 
During  the  Frmich  revolution  it  hon  the  name  of  Nord 
Libre.  The  streets  are  irregular:  there  are  only  two  or 
three  placet  or  open  spaces,  and  those  smalL 

The  population  in  1832  amounted  to  3498  for  the  town, 
V  5350  for  the  whole  commune.  Thwe  are  some  eoal-pits 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  situation  of  the  place  on  the 
Kscaut  enables  the  townsmen  to  cprryon  considerable  trade. 

CONDE'-SUR-NOIREAU,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Calvados  in  France,  on  the  httle  river  Notreau.  a  feeder 
of  the  Ome.  and  on  a  cross  road  leading  from  Mayenne  by 
Domfrout  toCaen.  It  ia  188  mites  west  wParia  in  a  straight 
line;  in  48°  51'  N.  lat.  and  0«  34'  W.  long. 

Of  the  town  itselt  situated  in  a  valley,  the  soil  of  which 
is  for  from  pcod active,  our  authtnitiea  give  no  description :  it 
had,  acc(»umg  to  Expilly,  two  parish  churcnes  and  an  hos- 
pital in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  population  in 
1832  was  4904  for  the  town,  or  5562  for  the  whole  commune. 
They  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linsey-woolsey, 
dru^t,  and  cotton  goods.  Nails  also  of  various  ases  aiid 
qualities  are  made,  especially  for  the  ahip-buiUers  of  St 
Malo  and  Granville. 

CONDE',  LOUIS  n.  DE  BOURBON,  PRINCE  DE. 
bom  at  Paris  in  1621.  was  the  son  of  Henri  II.  de  Bourbon, 
and  grandson  of  Henri  L  of  the  same  name,  who,  with  his 
eouun  Henri  of  Navane  (afterwards  Henri  IV.X  figured 
in  the  civil  and  religious  wars  of  France,  under  Uie  reigns 
ofCharbsIX.  and  HenrillL  [Hamu  IVJ  The  house  of 
Condi  waa  a  branch  of  tiw  house  of  Bourbon.  The  town 
of  Gond£,  in  Hainaut,  frwn  which  it  took  ita  titter  oame  to 


the  house  of  Bourbon  in  1487  by  the  marriage  nf  Franoia 
of  Bourbon,  Count  of  VendOme,  with  Marv  ofLuxembourg, 
heiress  of  St.  Paul,  Soissons,  Eu^uien  and  Cond£.  CSaarles 
de  Bonrbott.  the  sm  of  Fxukcis,  had  many  i^dren ;  the 
eldest.  Antdne,  became  king  of  Navarre  by  mar^ng 
Jmnne  d'AIbret,  by  whom  he  had  Henri  IV. :  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  another  son  of  Charles,  and  the  first  who  assumed 
the  title  of  prince  of  Cond£,  was  killed  at  the  battle  nf 
Jamac,  1569.  [Colioht].  He  had  married  El^onore  de 
Rove.  Dame  de  Conty  or  Conti,  by  whom  be  had  Henri  I. 
of  Bourbon,  prince  of  Cond£  above  mentioned,  and  Fran- 
cois, who  took  the  title  of  prince  of  ContL 

Louis  TL^  prince  of  Cond^  the  subject  of  the  ^iresent  ar- 
ticle, has  been  styled  the  Great  on  account  of  his  military 
abilUies  and  great  success.  At  the  age  of  22  he  won  the 
battle  of  Rocroi  in  Flanders,  1643.  against  a  superior  Spar- 
nish  force.  He  afterwards  fought  against  the  troops  of  the 
emperor,  and  gained  the  battles  of  Fribouw  and  Nordlingen. 
In  1647  he  was  eent  into  Catalonia.  In  the  foUowing  year 
he  rrtnrned  mto  Flanders  and  defeated  flie  impnial  army 
commanded  by  the  Archduke  Leopold,  btothei  l»  the  Em 
peror  Ferdinand  in.,  at  Lens  in  the  Artois.  Meantime  the 
civil  war  of  the  Fronde  broke  out  at  Pvis ;  Cond6  was  courted 
by  both  parties,  and  he  served  both  in  succession.  He  was 
the  means  of  bringing  back  young  Louis  XIV.,  the  queen 
mother,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  into  Paris  in  August,  1649. 
Cond£,  however,  put  a  high  value  on  his  services :  he  was 
haughty  and  warm-tempered,  and  the  cardinal  was  jealous 
and  suspicious.  The  result  was.  tluit  after  several  vile 
court  intrigues,  and  plots  and  counterplots,  Condi  was  ar- 
rested by  order  of  the  queen  and  die  cardinal,  and  kept  in 
prison  for  about  one  year,  when  the  Parliament  of  Paris  at 
last  obtained  hia  deliverance.  Being  appointed  governor  o. 
Guienne,  he  txeated  with  Spain,  and  som  after  xused  the 
standard  of  revolt,  ostensibly  a^nst  the  cardinal,  who  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  whole  political  power  of  the  state  in 
spite  of  the  general  dissatismction.  Condi£  mardied  upon 
Paris ;  engaged  Turenne  in  the  fiiubourg  St  Antoine,  and 
entered  Paris,  where  he  had  the  parliament  in  his  &vour. 
The  cardinal  having ,  at  last  consented  to  quit  the  court, 
the  king  {published  aii  amnesty,  and  re-entered  Paris,  1 652  ; 
but  the  prince  of  Cond£  retired  to  Flanders,  where  he  served 
for  sevwal  years  in  the  Spanish  armies.  He  fought,  in 
1654,  at  Arras  against  Turenne,  who  obliged  him  to  retire, 
but  the  retreat  was  efiected  with  great  skill.  In  1656 
Condi,  with  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  defeated  the  Uarshal  de 
la  Ferti.  and  obUged  Turenne  to  retire  from  before  Valen- 
ciennes. In  1658  Condi  was  defeated  by  Turennenea.* 
Dunkerque,  which  town  waa  taken  by  Louis  XIV.,  sjul 
given  up  to  the  English,  acoordii^  to  an  agreement  with 
Cromwdl.  By  the  peace  of  the  Bidasoa.  1659,  Condi  was 
reinstated  in  all  his  honours  with  a  Aill  amnesty.  In  1668 
he  served  under  Louis  XIV..  in  the  conquest  of  Franche 
Comti.  In  1672  Loois,  having  declared  war  against  Hol- 
land, Condi  commanded  one  of  the  corps  d'armie  which 
invaded  that  country ;  he  took  Wesel,  and  was  wounded  at 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  In  1674  he  gained  the  bloody 
battle  of  SeneC  in  Flanders,  against  the  prince  of  Orange 
(William  III.  of  England),  ana  relieved  Oudenaaide.  fa 
1675,  after  Turenne  was  killed  near  Satzbach,  Cond£  took 
the  command  of  his  army,  and  obUged  Uarshal  Monte- 
cuccoli,  who  commanded  the  imperial  troops,  to  retire.  This 
was  Condi's  last  campaign.  Being  tormented  by  the  gout 
he  left  the  service  and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Chantilly, 
when  he  spent  his  latter  years  in  the  society  of  men  of  let- 
ters. Racing  B(Hleau,  Bossuet,  and  Bonrdaloue  wen 
often  his  guests.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau  in  1S86.  His 
pOTSonal  character  has  been  variously  represented.  Bossuet 
IS  too  panegyrical.  The  memoirs  of  Count  Jean  de  Coligny. 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  which  were  publishea  la 
1 799,  are  too  unfavourable,  and  probably exagg^ted.  {CBu- 
vres  de  Lemoniey,  tome  5.)  Like  most  of  Uie  men  high  in 
office  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  their  master  included.  (x>nd6 
seems  to  have  had  but  imperfect  notions  of  moral  principle. 
Desormeaux  has  written  the  'Life  of  Condi,*  4  vols.  12mo. 
The  narrative  of  his  campaigns  is  interesting  in  a  military 
point  of  view. 

The  line  of  Condi  became  extinct  in  1830  by  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  son  <tf  the  last  prince  of  Condi, 
who,  in  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  commanded  a  corps  of 
French  emigrants  on  the  Rhine.  The  duke  <^  Bourbon 
never  aimmed  the  title  of  prince  tif'^ff^^^^f^aoiy  son. 
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th*  young  duke  d*Biu;uien,  was  put  to  death  by  Bonaparte 
ill  1804.  The  D\ike  do  Bourbon  himBolf  died  at  Caiantflly 
loon  after  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  which  was  much  commented  upon  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  time. 

CONDENSATION.  [Expaihion.1 

CONDILLAC  (ETIENNE  BONNOT  DB),  was  bom 
at  Grenoble  in  the  year  1716,  and  was  distinguished  at 
an  early  age  for  his  taste  for  metaphysical  inquiries.  The 
works  of  Locke  chiefly  attracted  his  attention,  and  were  the 
cause  of  his  publishmg,  in  the  year  1746,  his  '  Bssai  sur 
l'(»igine  des  connoissanoes  humaines,*  a  wwk  intended  to 
promulnite  prinoiplea  founded  on  tfaoaa  of  the  Eim;liBfa 
j^osopher.  tbo  tendency  whiofa  Locke's  works  bad  natu- 
rally produced  of  tracing^  aJil  knowledge  back  to  sensations, 
induced  him  to  publish,  in  1 749,  lus  second  work,  the  'Tiait£ 
des  SystSmes,'  which  was  dengned  to  oppose  the  theories 
of  Leibnitz,  Spinosa,  and  others,  as  based  upon  abstract  prin- 
ciples, rather  than  what  he  conceiTed  the.more  solid  found- 
ation of  experience.  His  third  work,  *  Tra.H&  des  Sensa- 
tions,' is  his  master-piece.  The  author  supposes  a  statue, 
which  he  has  the  power  of  endowing  with  one  sense  at  a 
time.  He  first  gives  it  tmell  alone,  and  then  traces  what 
may  be  the  pleasures,  pains,  abstract  ideas,  desires,  &c.  of 
a  being  so  limited  with  regard  to  its  faculties ;  the  other 
senses  are  then  added,  and  the  statue  gradually  becomes  a 
complete  human  being.  His  works  seem  to  have  made 
but  little  imiuressbn  on  the  mass  in  his  tim^  but  he  was 
miuh  sought  after  by  those  of  high  attainments.  Diderot, 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  DudoB  were  among  the  number  of  his 
most  intimate  flriends,  and  bis  celebrity  spread  so  &x,  that 
he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  Prmce  of  Parma.  la 
this  capacity  he  publisned  his  *  Cours  d'^tudes,'  divided 
into  *  L'Art  d'^crire,  I'art  de  ratsonner.  I'art  de  penser, 
and  Histoire  g£n£rale  des  hommes  et  des  empires,'  a  series 
of  works  calculated  to  promote  his  own  philosophical  views. 
Having  completed  the  education  of  his  pupil,  he  retired  to 
philosophical  meditations.  In  the  year  1768  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  academy  in  the  room  of  Abb& 
rOlivet,  though,  strange  to  relate,  he  never  afterwards  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  this  learned  body.  His  labours 
only  terminated  with  bis  life,  as  he  published  bis  'L<^ique' 
but  a  few monthspreTioua  to  his  death,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1780.'  Bis  *  Langue  des  Calcuk,'  a  posthumous 
work,  did  not  a]ppear  till  the  year  1798. 

As  a  philosopher,  Gondilkc  rather  deserves  the  term 
ingamout  than  profound.  He  has  the  art  of  developing 
his  own  views  in  the  most  entertaining  manner  posuble  ; 
and  in  working  out  bis  theories  he  almost  becomes  prolix. 
Not  satisfied  with  giving  his  statue  smell  alone,  examining 
its  situation  in  that  state,  and  then  adding  the  other  senses, 
be  considers  it  endowed  with  each  of  the  other  senses  alone^ 
and  thus  extends  his  '  Traits  des  Sensations,'  which  is  at 
best  but  a  pleasing  example,  to  a  thick  volume. 

Professor  Stewart  has  justly  censured  the  French  for 
taking  for  granted  that  Gondilfac  was  a  correct  interpreter 
of  Lock^  and  at  the  same  time  is  lomewhat  severe  on  their 
Locke  mania.  He  observes  that  tliis  nation  rarely  talus 
up  a  system  tUl  every  other  mtion  has  done  with  it;  that 
it  b^n  to  take  Descartes  in  the  place  of  Aristotle,  when 
Newton  had  overthrown  Descartes  everywhere  else;  and 
looked  upon  Locke  (as  interpreted  to  them)  as  infollible, 
when  England  had  already  modified  his  doctrines.  It  is 
clear  enough  that  Condillac  was  not  a  ibithful  interpreter 
of  Locke.  He  had,  perhaps  wilfully,  overlooked  a  very 
short  chapter  in  the  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding' 
— '  Of  simple  Ideas  of  Reflection.*  Locke  traced  all  our 
knowledge  to  sensation  and  r^ieetwn;  Condillac  stopped 
at  sensation  alone,  and  thus  produced  a  system  which  can- 
not be  surpassed  in  sensualism.  When  bis  statue  has 
smell  alone,  he  tells  as,  that  if  a  rose  be  presented  to  it,  it 
is  certainly,  nith  respect  to  ns,  a  statue  smelling  a  rose ; 
but  is,  with  respect  to  itself  nothing  but  the  smell  of  the 
dower;  the  veiT  percnving  subject  is  to  itself  nothing  but 
an  odour.  And  tnis  was  supposed  to  be  a  failhflil  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Locke — of  Locke,  who  allows  the 
mind  ideas  of  rejection,  'when  it  turns  its  view  inward 
upon  itself,  and  observes  its  own  actions  about  those  ideas 
it  has and  therefore  can  never  have  conceived  that  a  per- 
iNriving  being  cannot  divide  itself  in  thought  from  the 
perceived.  Some  have  thought  that  Condillac  im- 
bibed this  notion,  of  a  sensation  being  to  the  mind  only  a 
mndificataon  of  itael^  from  Berkeley;  but  though  Berkeley 


denied  an  «"«p?*»***  substratum  to  our  sensatioas,  he  cer- 
tainly never  went  so  fiur  as  to  make  the  mind  take  itaetf 
for  a  aslf-perceiving  sensation. 

CondiUac's  opinion  of  the  importance  of  words  is  much 
more  akin  to  Berkeley's  views  ;  without  them  he  contends 
we  should  have  had  no  abstract  ideas  (in  the  lijcke  lan- 
guage) ;  that  we  can  only  think  of  a  particular  imas;e,  and 
our  thinking  of  any  general  idea,  as  man,  is  an  absurdity  ; 
that  having  observed  something  in  common  to  several  indi- 
viduals, as  Peter,  John,  &Cq  we  agree  to  call  them  all  by 
the  term  man,  and  that  the  general  idea  is  nothing  but  an 
idea  of  suidi  term,  or  on  acknowledgment  that  the  term 
may  fit  eaob  of  thio  in^viduals  equuly  irell.  Something 
very  like  this  may  be  found  in  Berkemr*8  Introduction  to 
his  'Treatise  coneamingtheprinciples  offifumen  Knowledge.' 

The  knowledge  of  our  own  ana  of  other  bodies,  according 
to  Condillac,  oommenoes  with  the  sensation  of  touch.  He 
gives  his  statue  that  sensation,  and  making  it  strike  itself 
with  its  hand,  states  that  while  this  hand  as  it  were,  says, 
on  the  consciousness  of  a  sensation, '  Ceat  mot '  (It  is  I),  the 
port  touched  echoes  the  declaration :  thus  the  statue  con- 
dudes  that  botii  parts  belong  to  its  individual  self,  in  other 
words,  that  it  has  a  corporeal  body.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  statute  touch  an  extraneous  body,  though  the  band  says 
'  C*est  mot,'  it  perceives  there  is  no  echoing  sensa^n,  and 
therefore  concludes  there  is  another  body  besides  its  own. 

Condillac  is  much  lauded  bv  M.  La  Haxpe  for  bis  inge- 
nious views  of  the  progress  of  language.  He  b^^ns  with 
the  language  of  actum,  and  in  the  absence  of  absttact  ideas 
among  stone  American  tribes,  who  have  scarcely  any  lan- 
guue  but  that  of  cries  and  gestures,  be  finds  a  support  tat 
his  hypothesis  that  tiiese  id^  depend  on  words.  Toe  lan- 
guage of  action,  he  says,  preceded  that  of  words,  and  this 
latter  language  still  preserved  much  of  the  character  of  its 
predecessw.  Thus  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice 
succeeded  the  various  movemmits  of  the  body.  Variation 
of  accent  was  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  the  rude 
people,  who  were  b^inning  to  lay  aside  their  language  of 
gesture,  found  it  easier  to  express  their  meaning  by  chang- 
ing emphasis  than  inventing  words.  This  emphatic  style 
of  speaking  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  prosody,  which  insensibly 
leads  to  music,  and  the  accompanying  of  these  sounds  by 
gestures  leads  to  dancing,  all  of  vnieh  the  Greeks  called 
by  the  common  name  funouc^,  music  He  then  proceeds 
to  trace  the  drama,  rbetorii^  and  even  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Greek  language  by  regular  steps,  the  language  oS  aetioB 
having  formed  the  basis  of  all. 

On  the  whole,  the  philosophy  of  Condillac  is  a  system  vt 
ultra-sensualism ;  by  omitting  reflection  (in  Locke's  sense 
of  the  term*),  he  makes  the  mind  perceive  nothing  but 
sensations,  itself  being  to  itself  nothing  but  a  oombinatitm 
of  iieusations,  and  thus  turn  which  way  we  will,  thve  is  no 
es^pe  from  the  world  of  sense. 

The  fiiUest  account  of  CondiUac's  philosophy  for  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  peruse  his  voliuninous  works,  will  be 
found  in  La  Haipe's  'Cours  de  la  Litt6ratiire:'  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  influenoe  of  Locke  on  France  throi^h  his 
medium  is  given  in  Profosaor  Stewart's  '  ^losoidiiad  Es- 
says ;*  but  those  who  wish  to  hear  Condillae  birasdf  with- 
out mudi  trouble,  wiU  find  bis  system  most  Ailly  ud 
pleasantly  developed  in  the  '  Trait£  des  SensaticHU.' 

CONDIMENTS.  [Aromatics.] 

CONDITION.  Two  possible  events,  A  and  B,  may  be 
so  related,  that  (1)  when  A  becomes  event  or  effect,  B  also 
shall  become  event  or  effect:  (2)  or  so  that  B  being  already 
event  or  effect,  when  A  becomes  event  or  effect,  B  may 
either  cease  to  be  event  or  effect,  or  may  be  diminished  as 
to  event  or  effect,  or  enlarged  as  to  event  or  effect  Tim 
kind  of  relationship  may  be  expressed  by  the  term,  con- 
dition, and  the  words  by  which  this  condition  is  made,  may 
be  any  that  are  £ree  from  ambiguity.  In  case  (1)  where 
A  must  hsfipen  before  B  can,  this  may  be  called  a  condition 
precedent.  In  case  (2)  whore  B,  alrndy  being  event  or 
effect,  is  extinguished  or  modified  by  the  subsemient  event 
A,  this  may  be  called  a  condition  subsequent  The  events 
may  be  more  than  two,  and  the  condition  wiiich  expresses 
their  relation  may  be  more  or  less  complicated,  but  tbe  ge- 
neral nature  of  the  relation  will  still  subsist  The  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  to  ImoI  questions  is  simply  this : — 
Condititms  precedent  are  oonditianB  annexed  to  any  gift  of 
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as  eitete  ot  fatsnit  wfaiith  at  hw  nutC  be  atatteay  per* 
ftrmed,  befbfe  Muoh  estate  or  interest  can  reat  In  the  p«rKm 
destituted  by  the  gift.  Oondittons  futaiMueiit  ate  vhen 
dH«atateoruterMtiBaltwdyT«itad.btitm  oontiiniance 
in  the  penon  In  whom  it  is  iwtad,  dapaode  on  tlw  btaadi 
or  jwrfbrmanM  of  the  conditions. 

Oases  may  ariae,  and  in  oonstruotion  of  ^^reeme&ti  and 
partieularly  of  wills  often  do  arise,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  whether  the  condition  is  pre<wdant  or  snbsMiuent ;  but 
in  general,  the  difficulty  arises  rather  from  certain  technical 
rules  of  law  applicable  to  tlie  construction  of  instruments, 
than  from  the  bare  terms  in  whwh  conditions  are  ex- 
pressed. 

Littleton's  desoriptkm  of  an  estate  upon  emdition  is  this: 
(32A)  'Estates which  men  hare  in  lands  or  tenements  upon 
condition,  are  of  two  sorts,  vii.,  either  they  have  estate 
upon  condition  in  deed,  or  upon  condition  in  law,  &c. 
Upon  condition  fn  deed  is,  aa  if  a  man  by  deed  indented, 
enraoffea  another  in  tab  simply  reserving  to  hhn  and  hia 
hetres  yearely  a  oertaine  rent  pt^ble  at  one  feast,  or  dfvera 
fimats  per  annunij  on  condition  that  if  the  rent  be  behind, 
Sec,  that  it  shall  be  lawftil  fbr  the  tusffor  and  his  beires  Intq 
the  same  lands  or  tenements  to  enter,  &c.  And  if  it  hap- 
pen the  rent  to  be  behind  by  r  week  after  any  day  of  payment 
of  it,  or  by  a  moneth  after  any  day  of  payment  of  it,  or  by 
half  a  yeara,  &c.,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawftil  to  the  feoifer 
and  his  beires  to  enter,  &c.  In  these  cases,  if  the  rent  be 
not  paid  at  such  time,  or  before  such  time  limited  and  spe* 
oifled  Titbin  the  condition  comprised  in  the  indenture, 
then  may  the  feoffor  and  his  hcires  enter  into  such  lands 
and  tenementSt  and  them  in  his  former  estate  to  have  and 
bold,  and  the  feoffee  quite  to  ouste  thereof  And  it  is 
called  an  eatate  upon  condition,  because  that  the  estate  of 
the  ftoflba  la  defteaible  If  the  eondttion  be  not  pwfermed,* 
fce. 

An  eatate  Hm  given  la  bible  to  be  defeated,  that  is,  the 
gift  upon  non-perfermanee  of  the  condition  may  he  resumed 
br  the  giver,  or  hia  heiza:  this  la  a  eonditlon  anbsequent, 
thatia,  aubseqnenttotheveitingoftheaitatelndiaftofliM 

or  grantee 

The  following  example  from  Uttleton  will  show  the  dif- 
ficulty which  has  been  introduced  into  the  construction  of 
condkions  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  laws  of  England 
(Litt.  3ft0) :  *  If  land  be  granted  to  a  man  for  term  of  five 
yeares,  upon  condition,  that  if  he  pay  to  the  grantor  within 
the  two  first  yearea,  fbrtf  market,  that  uien  he  shall 
have  fee,  or  otlierwise  but  for  term  of  the  five  yeares,  and 
livery  of  sebin  Is  made  to  him  by  ferae  of  the  grant,  now  he 
hath  aUsendmple  conditional!,  ftc.  And  if  in  this  case  the 
mntee  do  not  pay  to  the  grantor  the  flntie  markea  within 
the  firat  two  yearea.  then  mkmediately  after  the  first  two 
yeares  past,  the  fee  and  the  freehold  is  and  shall  be  ad- 
judged in  the  grantor,  because  that  the  grantor  cannot 
after  the  said  two  yeares  presently  enter  upon  the  grsuntee, 
fbr  that  the  grauntee  hath  yet  title  by  three  yeares  to  have 
and  occupie  the  land  by  force  of  the  same  grant.  And  so 
because  that  the  condition  of  the  part  of  thejnantee  it  broken, 
and  the  grantor  cannot  enter>  tne  bw  will  put  the  fee  and 
the  freehold  in  the  grantor.' 

On  this  Coke  remark^  Uiat  many  are  of  a  different  opinion 
from  Littleton,  because  the  fee-simple  is  to  commence  upon 
a  condition  precedent  (of  which  class  the  condition  In  the 
ease  pat  by  Littleton  dearly  is),  and  yet  *  here  Littleton,  of 
a  oondition  preeedant  dotii  Owfore  the  performance  thereof) 
make  it  aumequenL*  And  vet  lattieton  is  right,  for  the 
legal  effect  of  the  livery  of  aeudn  is  to  pass  a  present  estate 
of  freehold. 

It  is  a  rule  of  law  that  none  bnt  the  grantor  and  his 
heirs  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  condition :  and  that  any  con- 
ditions are  good  which  are  not  unlawftil.  impossible,  im- 
moral, or  absolntely  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
estate  given.  An  instance  of  the  last  kind  of  condition 
(Littleton,  860}  wotild  be  a  feofftnent.  or  a  devise  in  fee, 
upon  condition  that  the  feoffee  or  devisee  should  not  aUen 
the  land  to  any  person :  aooh  a  condition,  being  inconsistent 
with  the  estate  given,  is  void. 

Before  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2,  De  Donu  CondiH- 
onalibtu,  if  lands  were  given  to  a  man  and  tho  heirs  of  his 
ho^  aa  toon  as  he  had  issue  of  his  body,  this  fee-simple 
conditional  became  fer  some  purposes,  and  among  them, 
for  alienation,  an  absolute  fee-simple.  The  effect  of  this 
atatutewas  to  convert  oonditwnal  fca  aimplaa  Jato  eelatea 
taiL  PTail,  Eautjta.} 


Ocmditiona  m  BngUah  law  were  of  fcndlJa^m.  Tbt 
rente  ami  aervieea  of Uie  feudatory  were  eon  rid  wed  aa  ooH' 
ditiona  essentially  annexed  to  his  fieC  and  were  called  eon- 
ditioai  in  la*.  «r  imnlied  eondituna.  The  Ma;leet  of  then 
eonditiona  was  a  foifeiturB  of  Oie  fief  to  tiw  lord  of  whom 
he  held  his  lands-  Bxyeased  conditions,  or  eonditibns  in 
deed,  were  aubaequentW  introdnced,  but  as  we  have  alreadr 
shown,  they  savoured  or  their  origin  in  this,  that  the  donor*a 
remedy  for  breach  of  conditions  was  limited  to  him  and  hia 
heirs.  But  the  doctrine  of  conditions  has  long  ago  been 
extended  to  all  such  cases  as  the  complicated  relations  of  a 
rich  and  populous  country  require,  and,  as  in  the  Roman 
law,  so  now  in  the  law  of  Engbnd,  conditions  may  form  a 
part  of  every  written  instrument  by  which  men  regulate 
their  mutual  dealings,  or  dispose  of  their  property.  These 
conditions  and  the  construction  of  them,  very  with  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  of  which  they  form  a  part;  and 
the  construction  of  sudi  conditions  is  fhr^er  aubfeet  to 
some  variations,  owing  to  the  difltoent  aapeet  under  which 
they  are  regarded  by  courts  of  law  and  eqiilty. 

Those  conditions  which  are  of  most  practical  importance^ 
are  the  conditions  of  Bokds,  I^BAaxs,  Mortoaqbs,  and 
Wills.  The  last  head  indudes  conditions  ann«ud  to 
portions  and  LaeACiKs,  which  have  given  rise  to  a  great 
nnmber  of  disputes,  and  to  numerous  and  not  always  con- 
sistent judicial  decisions. 

As  to  conditional  lunitations  of  real  property,  and  the 
difference  between  them  and  remainders  and  conditions 
(this  being  a  matter  pureljr  technical),  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Feame^  Essay  on  ConUngeiU  Remaindgr»;  and  Butler's 
note  on  Co.  Litt,  note  94. 

CONDITION  (Mathematics)  is  used  in  nearly  the  same 
aense  as  in  common  life.  Thus  the  proposition,  to  describe 
an  equflateral  triangle  upon  a  givm  etraight  Ihw,  ia  not  to 
deaenbe  any  trian^e.  but  a  trisn^e  nnSar  the  fUlowing 
aynditioiu;  that  it  muit  be  equOalatal.  ud  that  itmuat 
have  a  given  line  fer  ito  base. 

An  equaHon  <if  eotuHtion  means  an  equation  which  wil 
not  always  be  true,  but  requires  certain  oont^ions  to  be  sa- 
tisfied ;  and  is  distinguiahed  from  an  identical  equation,  or 
one  which  is  true  bidependently  of  all  eonditiona.  Thus, 
X  +  X  and  (a+  x)  (a  -  x)  =  -  are  identical 
equations:  they  are  true  for  all  values  of  ^  and  a.  But 
;r  -I-  2  :=  3,  and  4a;  -  S  an  equationa  of  oondition  > 
the  first  cannot  be  tma  mdm  as  1,  nor  the  aeeond  unleaa 
if  =  1,  or  «  3. 

But  the  term  equation  qf  condition  has  a  more  technical 
meaning  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  acienon  of 
observation.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  x,  y.  and  t  are 
certain  quantities  to  be  feund.  but  which  cannot  be  obeoved 
directiy :  they  are  however  connected  with  eadi  otW  by  an 
equation,  «Lyax+bp  +  cz  =  h,  where,  a,b,e,  and  a  are 
different  at  different  times,  or  for  different  circumstances  of 
observation,  but  still  are  so  connected  that  the  foeeeding 
equation  must  be  true ;  and  where  a,  b,  c,  attdA  can  cither 
be  observed,  or  computed  from  observations.  Let  a„  bi,  e„ 
andA,  bethcesultsof  a  flrstobBervatitni;«L,Ate&c..  of  a 
second;  then  fer  n  dillbrent  observations,  we  have  tihe  nfel- 
lowing  aqnatlona 

OfX  +  biy  +  eit'^h, 
OgX  +  bgy    ^jgr  =  At,  8co, 

If  Oie  obaemtiona  be  all  correct,  any  three  of  these  will  give 
the  same  valuea  of  A  and  z :  mit  H,  as  tnuit  happen, 
there  be  erron  In  every  obswvation.  iha  reaulta  of  each 
triad  will  dUfer  slightly  ftom  those  of  the  rest  For  the 
method  of  solving  the  whole  set,  so  as  to  produce  the  moat 
probable  result,  see  PnoBABiLitixa,  TexonT  of,  and  LxAar 
SqvAnii,  MBTBon  of.  This  is  what  is  called  the  fermft- 
tion  of  equations  qf  condition. 

CONDOM,  a  town  in  the  departinent  of  Grcrs  in  France, 
situated  on  the  river  Baise,  a  tributary  of  the  Oaronne. 
about  350  miles  in  a  direct  Une  south  br  west  <^  Paris,  in 
43°  as'  N.  lau,  and  0«      E.  long. 

Before  the  revolution,  this  town  ctmtained  several  religious 
houses,  and  a  college  directed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Ora- 
tory. There  are  at  present  two  hospitals  for  sick  children 
and  for  soldien.  The  population  in  1632  amounted  to3878 
for  the  town,  ct  7144  for  the  whole  commune.  The  town 
is  qmte  eBrrottDded  with  vineyards,  and  oonaiderable  trade 
is  carried  oa  in  the  wine  and  biandjF  that  thna  produce; 
but  the  chief  trade  ia  In  wheat  aiid:^fl«ir.TW  river  on 
which  Coodom  atai^  gii«catt(MMLJd^<j^V^^ 
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eont-miik-  A  ofuuddvnbto  quantity  of  leatber,  wtMuwd 
ilw  bmt  Ji  this  ptrt  of  the  country,  is  made  and  sent  to 
BofdMox ;  Bome  wooUen-yam  ia  ipim.  and  quiUa  are  pre- 
pared fer  writing :  oark-euttine  is  also  an  important  bnnoh 
of  the  trade  of  the  plice,  and  papv.  tiles,  and  pottery  are 
auule.  Serend  zoads  meet  at  Condom ;  and  it  has  lieen 
proposed  to  o|>«n  a  farther  line  of  oommuaication  by  ren- 
dering the  Baise  navigable  between  this  town  and  Niiao, 
•here  the  navigation  now  oranmences.  Condom  was  pil- 
Uged  by  tfaa  Ui^uraots  in  the  religiotts  wan  of  the  six- 
tsmtb  osntnij. 

Condnn  was  Ibmiariy  an  efasn^ial  town.  faiahoprio 
was  establiahad  in  1317  bj  a  diviaioa  of  that  of  Ageo. 
The  Tovenii*  of  aBanedietine  abbey  Ibrnwd  tlu  xorenua  of 
the  see,  the  abbot  became  the  first  bishop,  and  tfa«  monks 
(who  were  afterwards  leoularisad)  fimned  tfaa  ttufUt, 
BosBuet  flUed  fiw  some  time  the  see  of  Condom. 

Condom  is  the  ehief  town  d  an  ammdissement  oentainii^ 
in  1832.  71,487  inhsAiitanta.  The  district  of  Oondomois,  of 
which  it  was  fbrmerly  the  capital,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Agenois  and  Basadois,  on  the  east  by  Ia  Loma^e 
(I  part  of  Arma^nao),  on  the  south  by  Amunute  Proper, 
and  on  the  west  b^  the  distriot  of  Harsan.  [Ghalobsb,] 
Some  of  our  authontiea  comprehend  the  diatrict  of  Marsan 
ia  the  Oondomois.  In  it  were  tfae  towns  of  N^rao  (p4^ 
IM6  fbr  the  town,  S327  ibr  the  whole  eommima)  and  Mesm 
{pop.  1968  ibr  the  town,  3146  for  the  -wbaia  commune). 

CONDOR,  or  CUNTUR  /Zoology),  one  of  the  largest 
sTUiekiiown  f'Wasindiv,  of  whose  aiie  anditrengthsudi  coi- 
scented  aeooiuta  wan  ftrmsrly  eurrant,  ancTirtHMe  true 
Ittstory  and  dimensions  hare  been  asoertained  only  within 
these  few  years.  Hw  Inrd  waa  eompured  to  the  Roo  of  the 
Arabian  romanee  writers;  nay,  by  som^  it  was  oonaidered 
identieal  with  that  monstrous  oriental  eonoeption.  In  the 
*  Ifiuvum  TVadeseantianum,'  under  title  *  Cwwes,*  we  find 
'thecUw  of  the  bird  Rock,  who>  as  authors  report,  is  able  to 
tmsse  an  elephant.*  This  may  have  been  the  elaw  of  a 
ooodor,  exaggerated  by  some  of  the  artists  who  wrought 
eztiaordl]ury  soologic^  fbrma  ftnr  tfae  ooUeetors  of  the  day. 
Near  the  passage  quoted  there  is  a  notice  of  a  touoan  s 
(Ancari's)  bill,  and  oUier  parts  of  birds  from  Rrasil  and 
*the  West  In£a8.*  In  the  old  French  InoyelmMie.  after 
•lOtiong  Condamine's  statement,  the  writw^  adds  that  it  is 
bdiev^  that  these  birds  exist  also  in  theregKmof  Soi^iala. 
of  the  Caiiyea,  aud  of  Ibmomotapa,  as  ftr  aa  the  Miw  dom 
of  ADKola,  and  that  it  is  snpposed  that  they  do  not  What 
ftom  uose  whii^  the  Arabians  call  rouh. 

Ray.  in  his  Synopsis,  confesses  that,  sudi  was  the  enor- 
mous and  almost  incredible  mwnitude  attributed  to  it,  that 
he  at  one  time  considered  the  Condor  the  mere  ofibpring  of 
Action,  that  he  dared  not  insert  the  bird  in  l/miughby^s  Orni- 
tbology,  and  that  it  was  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  possessed  a 
fesiher  plucked  from  the  wing  of  one  shot  on  the  ooast  of 
Chile,  and  presented  to  him  by  Captain  Strong,  who  gave 
him  at  the  same  time  the  measurement  of  the  bird,  that  he 
tnt  owed  his  belief  of  its  existence. 

Joseph  Acosta,  Garcilasso  de  la  V^;a,  and  John  de  Laet, 
all  tpeak  of  this  vulture.  Aoosta  savs  that  the  birds  called 
tondors  are  of  great  magnitude,  ana  of  suoh  strength  that 
(lury  are  not  oaly  able  to  eviscente  and  devour  a  sheep,  but 
nen  an  entire  calt  Garcilasso  enumerates  among  the  ra- 
tBcioas  birds  those  called  Cunhir,  and  eozmplly  by  the 
Spaniards  Condor,  and  states  that  some  of  those  Killed  by 
the  Spaniards  measured  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  extended  wings.  He  further  obserres  that  na- 
bire,  in  order  to  temper  their  ferocity  and  strength,  has 
denied  them  tlie  crooked  talons  which  she  has  bestowed  on 
th«  eagle,  and  given  them  claws  more  like  those  of  the  salli- 
oaceous  birds  :  but  that  she  has,  however,  endowed  them 
with  a  beak  sumciently  strong  to  perforate  and  tear  off  a  bull's 
iMe.  and  to  rip  out  its  entr^  Two  of  them,  he  adds,  will 
4are  to  attack  «  cow  or  a  bull,  and  will  devour  it ;  •  neither 
^  they  abstun  from  the  human  race ;  but  will  set  upon 
slay,  single-handed,  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  it 
b  by  a  providenoe  of  nature,  for  the  protection  of  tbe  flocks 
sad  the  natives,  that  many  are  not  hatcbed  ;  ibr,  if  they 
■ne  numerous,  they  would  eause  great  alawhter  amone 
^  Wds,  and  the  neatest  damage  to  the  inhabitants? 
^  laeount  etren  irr  John  da  iSe^  who  ipeaks  of  the 

Tutaaoto'oftfwhml,  is  mueh  die  aamewiflt  that  of 
Gaie&isaou 

h  relation  to  flw  oondoi's  aneged  attack  upm  ehfldron, 
^^tHtdsmine  BotioM  a  itoqr  of     IndiuM  MttiBg  np  afl|^ 


of  a  child  made  of  Tory  viscous  clay ;  on  this  tfae  condors 
were  said  to  pounce,  ana  so  entangle  their  claws  that  they 
were  held  &st  ■ 

FeuiTlto  and  Molina  speak  more  moderately  <^  the  con- 
dor ;  and  the  former  gives  the  extent  of  the  wings  as  eleven 
feet  four  inches  only.  The  latter  can  hardly  have  seen 
the  bird,  though  he  was  a  native  of  Chile ;  for  he  lays  down 
tolse  charaoters  for  the  distinction  of  the  sexes,  says  nothing 
of  the  singular  oomb,  and  observes  that  the  condor  does  not 
di^  ficom  thelammeigeyer  {filj/P^atiu  barbaiut,  Vulktr  bar- 
baiiu), 

AbbeTiUe  amrea  his  xaadera  that  it  is  twice  tfae  an  of  the 
moat  colossal  ei^le.  Deamarchais  gives  eighteen  feet  as  the 
extent  of  the  wingii  whi^  he  says,  are  so  enormous  that  the 
bird  can  newer  oiter  the  forest :  and  he  adds  that  it  will  attack 
a  man.  and  carry  off  a  stag.  LinnEQiu  seems  to  have  drawn 
up  his  aooonnt  of  the  habits  (tf  the  bird  from  the  writers 
above  noticed,  some  of  which  he  quotes.  '  It  pr^*  says 
Ltunou^  *  on  calves,  sheep,  nay.  on  boys  of  ten  years;  a 
pair  will  tear  up  and  devour  a  oow and  he  adds  thiit  the 
rushing  of  its  wings,  as  it  nears  tbe  eartii,  renders  men 
planet-struck*  as  it  were,  and  almost  deafens  them — '  in 
terramdevolaos,  suaurro  attonitos  et  surdos  fore  reddit  ho-  - 
mines  :*  he  makes  the  alar  extent  firom  thirteen  to  sixteen 
foot  These  marvellous  stories  were  left  to  work  upon  the 
minds  of  men  alwa^  prone  to  reowve  the  wild  and  the  won- 
derftil ;  for.  till  vithin  the  last  twen^-ftve  yean,  one  or 
two  speniiaan^  sod  those  not  petfoot,  were  the  only  evi- 
dsDoes  of  the  otmdor  ia  the  eabiMta  of  Suro^ 

The  Qnat  Vulture  qf  At  ^du  waa  a  sUiking  instance 
of  the  way  in  whum  things  imnerfeotly  luunrn  an 
•u^fgemtea;  it  was  with  tbe  Condor,  obsarvea  Vieillo^ 
aa  It  was  with  the  Fatagoniaiu,-*hoth  shrank  beftve 
•laminatioa.  To  the  sorutiny  of  the  Baton  Vwi  Hum- 
boldt and  of  M.  Bonpland  we  owe  the  reduction  of 
the  Inrd  to  its  noper  dimeiuions.  Nestling  in  the  most 
solitary  plaee%  often  upon  the  ridges  of  rooks  which  border 
the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  anew,  and  oiowned  with  its  ox- 
traocdinaiy  eotah,  tne  condor  for  a  long  time  appeared  to 
the  eyea  of  Humboldt  himself  aa  a  whiged  giant,  and  hu 
avows  that  it  was  oidy  tlie  measurement  of  the  dead  bird 
that  disnpated  this  optical  iUuaion.  Tbe  grand  scenery 
amid  wfaiw  it  is  fbund  had  a  preoaalw  oontiaiy  effect  on 
Lieutenant  Maw*.  who.  in  desmhing  oil  deaoent  into  the 
de^  and  natnnr  waU^y  of  Magdatona,  siyi,  *  whilst  de- 
Boendingt  savanl  eon^n  horoea  round  u%  and  about  the 
roeksoB  which  they  build  their  nests;  but  so  vast  was  the 
aeale  of  the  rooks  and  mountainih  Uiat  even  these  immense 
birds  appeared  quite  insignifleanfc  and  I  doubted  for  a  time 
that  they  were  eondora.* 

Under  the  name  of  wmfaAh  a  word  derived  from  tbe 
Mexican  word  igopilotlt  i^uch  ia  said  to  signify  *  king  of 
the  vultorea,*  M.  Viaillot  pboes  ^e  condor  in  the  same 
genus  with  the  bird  usually  termed  *  the  king  of  the  vul- 
tures'  (Vititurpapa  of  Linniaua  and  others),  and  the  Caii- 
foraian  vulture  (VtUhir  eaiifiimiaKu$,  Lath,  and  others). 
His  Latin  name  for  this  genua  is  gjfpagw,  Mr.  Boimett 
adopts  Uiis  aitangemant,  and,  aa  bis  descriptioQ  of  tbe  bird 
is  acouratflh  and  evidently  made  ikom  personal  observation, 
we  give  it  tbe  pr^weooe.  '  The  eondor,'  writea  Mr.  Ben- 
net^  whose  low  is  deeply  fblt  by  soologists  in  general,  and 
hf  the  Zoolc^ioal  Boei^y  in  partieular.  *  fimns  the  ^pe  of 
a  f/mm,  a  second  species  of  which  is  the  Vidtw  papa  of 
Linnms,  the  king  or  the  vultures  of  British  writers.  They 
are  both  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  but  approach  in  their 
most  easential  chaiaoters  very  olosely  to  the  vultures  of  the 
CHd  Continent,  differing  iVom  the  latter  principallpr  in  the 
lai^,  fleshy,  or  rather  cartilaginous,  oarunele  which  sur- 
mounts their  beaks ;  in  the  large  sue  of  their  oval  and  lon- 
gitudinal nostrils,  placed  almost  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  oere ;  and  in  the  comparative  length  of  their  qudl-iiM- 
tbers,  the  Aird  bein^  the  longest  of  the  series.  The  most 
important  of  these  differences,  the  size  and  poiition  of  their 
nostrils,  appeam  to  be  well  ealoulated  to  ado  to  the  already 
highly  powerAil  sense  of  amett  possessed  by  tha  typical  vul- 
tures and  for  which  tbaae  birds  have  hesn  ohnost  piover> 
btaUv  edebreted  fton  the  oariiest  ages.  Theie  ia  also  a 
third  epemaa,  the.OaliibmlBii  vtdtonw  two  noble  meeinmis 
of  whiM,  Ae  mily  pwlr  in  Sosapa^'  wm  preaervM  m  the 
Society*s  mnsewm,  itnOii^  the  eoDdor  In  bulk,  and  agree 
ing  in  wmf  nepeet  wiA  die  generia  eharaitfera  vi  tbe 
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^up,  except  in  the  exutenes  of  the  camncle,  of  which  they 
ue  entirdy  destitute. 

'  In  size,  the  condor  is  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the 
bearded  griffin,  the  lammetg^ec  of  the  Alps,  with  which 
Uufifon  was  disposed  coigectiirBlly  to  confound  it,  but  to 
which  it  bears  at  most  but  a  distant  relation.  The  greatest 
authentic  measurement  scarcely  carries  the  extent  of  its 
wings  beyond  fourteen  feet ;  and  it  appears  rarely  to  attain 
so  ^gantic  a  size.  M.  Humboldt  met  with  none  that  ex- 
ceec  led  nine  feet,  and  was  assured  by  many  credible  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  province  of  Quito  that  they  had  never  shot 
any  that  measured  more  than  eleven.  The  length  of  a  male 
specimen  somewhat  less  than  nine  feet  in  expanse  was 
three  feet  three  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail ;  and  its  height,  when  perching,  with  the 
aeck  partly  withdrawn,  two  feet  eight  mches.  Its  beak 
was  two  indies  and  three-quarten  in  length,  and  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  depth  when  (dosed. 

*  The  beak  of  the  condor  is  straight  at  the  base,  but  the 
upper  mandible  becomes  arched  towards  the  point,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  strong  and  well-curved  hook.  The  basal  half 
is  of  an  ash  brown,  and  the  remaining  portion,  towards  the 
point,  is  nearly  white.  The  head  and  neck  are  bare  of 
feathers,  and  covered  with  a  bard,  wrinkled,  dusky  reddish 
skin,  on  which  are  scattered  some  short  brown  or  blackish 
hairs.  On  the  tup  of  the  head,  which  is  much  flattened 
above,  and  extending  some  distance  along  the  beak,  is  at- 
tached an  oblong  firm  CAruncle  or  comb,  covered  b^  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  skin  which  invests  the  head.  This  organ 
IS  peculiar  to  the  male.  It  is  connected  to  the  beak  only 
in  its  anterior  part,  and  is  smnrated  from  it  at  the  base  in 
Buch  a  manner  as  to  allow  ofla  firee  panage  of  the  air  to  the 
Ia>|!e  oval  nostrils,  which  are  situated  beneath  it  at  that 
part  Bdiind  the  eye^  whicb  are  somewhat  eloiwated,  and 
not  sunk  beneath  the  general  sar&ce  of  the  heaoT  the  skin 
of  the  neck  i^  as  it  were,  gathered  into  a  series  of  descend- 
ing folds,  extending  obliquely  from  the  back  of  the  head 
over  the  temples,  to  the  under  side  of  the  neck,  and  thwe 
connected  anteriorly  with  a  lax  membrane  or  wattle,  capable 
of  being  dilated  at  pleasure,  like  that  of  the  common  turkey, 
llie  neck  is  marked  by  numeroas  deep  parallel  folds,  pro- 
duced by  the  habit  of  retracting  the  head,  in  which  the 
birA  indulges  when  at  rest  In  this  pontion  soanaly  any 
part  of  the  neck  is  visible. 

*  Round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  both  sexes,  the  female 
as  well  as  the  male,  are  furnished  with  a  broad  white  ruff ' 
of  downy  feathers,  which  forms  the  line  of  sepazation  be- 
tween tlie  naked  skin  abore  and  the  true  feathers  covering 
the  bo^  below  it.  All  the  other  fisathers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  wing-coverts  and  the  secondary  quill  feathers, 
are  of  a  bright  black,  generally  mingled  with  a  greyish 
tinge  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  In  the  female,  the  wing- 
coverts  are  blackish  grey ;  but  the  males  have  their  points, 
and  frequently  as  much  as  half  their  length,  white.  The 
wings  of  the  latter  are  consequently  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  female  by  their  lai^  white  patches.  The 
secondary  quill  feathers  of  both  sexes  are  white  on  the 
3uter  side.  The  tail  is  short  and  wedge-shaped.  The  legs 
are  excessively  thick  and  powerful,  and  are  coloured  of  a 
bluish  grey,  intermingled  with  whitish  stnaka.  Their 
elongated  toes  are  united  at  the  base  by  a  loose  hut  veir 
amttrent  membrane,  and  are  terminated  by  long  Uack 
talons  of  considerable  diiekness,  but  very  uttle  curved. 
The  hinder  toe  is  much  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  its  talon, 
although  more  distinctly  curved,  is  equally  wanting  in 
strengui;  a  deficiency  which  renders  the  foot  much  less 
powerful  as  an  organ  of  prehension  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  large  birds  of  the  raptorial  order.* 

Geogrtqjfdeal  Digtribuiion. — ^Tbe  Andes,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  vast  mountain-chain  which  runs  up  South 
America,  to  lat  7°  N,,  but  most  oommon  in  Pom  and 
Chile. 

Habitt,  Ne*t,  The  condor  is  found  most  frequently 
at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  fbet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  there  they  are  to  be  seen  in  groups  of  three 
or  four,  but  never  in  lai^  companies,  like  the  true  vul- 
tures. Muy  of  the  diuton'of  zocks  and  of  the  elevated 
plateaux  are  named  aftar  them:  Cwitur  Kakua,  CtaUnr 
an&  Cknitar  Huaeana,  for  example — names  which, 
in  tiM  language  of  the  Idobs,  are  said  to  signify,  the  Con- 
dor's Look  out,  the  C(mdor*s  Roost,  and  the  Condor's  Nest. 
In  this  rarefied  atmosphere  the  bird  breathes  freely,  and 
Mturta  to  the  plains  only  when  impdled  by  hunger.  Then 


two  of  them  will  attack  the  vicuna,  the  guanaco,  Uie  heifer, 
and  even  the  puma,  the  Uon  of  South  America,  persecuting 
the  tormented  quadruped  till,  overpowered,  it  fiuls  beneatn 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  their  claws  and  beaks,  groaning 
and  protruding  its  tongue.  Upon  this  and  the  eyes,  tbeir 
fkvourite  morsels,  the  condors  instantly  seize,  and  the 
bloody  banquet  is  continued  till  they  are  quite  goiged. 
Humboldt  saw  them  aiter  such  repasts  sitting  sullen  and 
sombre  on  the  rocks ;  and  when  thus  overloaded,  they  will 
sufier  themselves  to  be  driven  before  the  hunter  rather 
than  take  wing.  But  he  has  also  seen  them,  when  on  the 
look-out  for  prey,  and  especially  on  serene  days,  soaring  at 
a  prodigious  height,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  commanding 
the  most  extensive  view.  '  C'est  1*  oiseau,'  says  Cuvier, 
speaking  of  the  condor,  *  qui  s*  £ldve  le  plus  baut'  With 
regard  to  the  stories  of  theit  earrying  on  children,  Hum- 
boldt never  beard  of  an  instance^  ^UMugh  the  infents  of 
the  Indians  who  gather  snow  for  sale  are  frequently  left 
slennng  in  the  open  air  in  the  midst  of  the  haunta  of  ttuae 
birds.  He  often  approached  within  a  few  feet  of  three  or 
four  of  them  as  they  sat  on  the  rocks,  but  they  never  mani- 
fested  any  disposition  to  attack  him ;  and  the  Indians  of 
Quito  assured  him  that  men  have  nothing  to  fear  from  con- 
dors :  be  admits  indeed  that  two  of  tlu««  vultures  would 
be  dangerous  antagonists  for  a  single  man  to  cope  with  ; 
and  Sir  Francis  Head  describes  a  severe  struggle  between 
one  of  them  and  a  Cornish  miner  with  his  usual  graphic 
power.  When  the  bird  descends  into  the  plains,  it  rarely 
perches  on  trees,  preferring  the  ground,  ^  standing  and 
walking  on  which  its  toes  and  ttoaight  oUws  are  better 
adntted- 

Humboldt  was  assured  that  the  eggs,  which  are  whita, 
uid  three  or  four  inches  in  lei^th,  are  deposited  on  tliw 
bare  rock  without  any  border  of  straw  or  other  defence. 
The  young  ones  are  said  to  remain  with  the  female  during' 
one  year.  The  nestlings  have  no  feathers ;  their  bodies  fag 
some  months  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  curling  whitish 
down  or  hair,  something  like  that  of  young  owls;  and  they 
are  so  pufied  out  by  uiis  envelope,  that  they  look  almost 
lai^r  than  adults.  At  the  age  of  two  years,  the  condor  is 
not  yet  black,  but  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  up  to  this  time, 
the  female  has  no  appeuance  of  the  white  ruff  (goUila  of 
the  Spaniards),  and  it  is  owing  to  want  of  observation  on 
this  change  of  plumage  that  many  naturalists  and  travel' 
lets,  nay,  the  inhabitants  oi  Peru  themselves,  talk  of  two 
species  of  condor,  the  black  and  the  brown  {Condor  negro 
y  Condor  fwdo).  Thus  Lieutenant  Maw,  in  the  sequu  to 
the  passage  above  quoted,  says, '  There  were  two  kinds  of 
cooaors ;  one  dark  brown,  the  other  white  on  tbe  back,  widi 
half  the  upper  side  of  the  wings  next  the  hack,  and  a  whita 
ring  round  the  neck.* 

Chaee. — At  Peru,  Quito,  and  in  the  province  of  Popayne, 
condors  are  taken  alive  with  the  lasso.  To  this  end  a  cow 
or  a  horse  is  killed.  Down  come  tbe  condors,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  gorge  themselves.  Then  the  Indiaiu,  with  their 
lassos,  appear  on  the  scene,  and  soon  capture  them.  When 
one  of  the  birds  finds  itself  hampered,  it  makes  incredible 
efibrts  to  raise  itself  in  the  air,  and  succeeds,  after  vomiting 
freely.  The  Spaniards  call  this  sport  correr  bidtreg,  and  it 
is.  next  to  the  bull-feasts,  the  great  amusement '  of  the 
country  people.  In  other  countries  it  is  said  that  poisonous 
herbs  are  pbced  in  the  belW  of  the  quadruped  that  serves 
as  a  bait,  and  dmi  the  eondora  appear  as  if  intoxicated  after 
their  meaL 

The  tenadty  of  life  exhibited  by  the  condor  almost  rivab 
the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  endurance  of  the 
grisly  bear.  (BsiJt,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.)  Humboldt  relates  that 
at  Riobamba  he  saw  some  Indians  first  strangle  one  with  a 
lasao  and  hang  it  on  a  tree,  pulling  it  forcibly  by  the  feet 
for  some  minutes.  The  lasso  was  hardly  removed  when  tbe 
condor  arose,  and  walked  about  as  if  nothing  extraordinary 
had  happened.  At  less  than  four  paces,  three  balls  were 
then  dischan^  from  a  pistol  at  it,  all  of  which  entered  its 
body,  woun(&i^  it  in  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen :  the 
bird  still  kept  its  legs.  Another  ball  broke  its  thigh,  and 
brought  it  to  the  ground;  but  the  wretched  creature  did  not 
die  nil  alter  an  mterval  of  half  an  hour.  Ulloa  asseils 
that  in  the  coldw  parts  of  Peru  the  skin  of  the  condor  is 
BO  closely  covered  with  feathers,  that  ^ht  or  ten  balls 
may  be  heard  to  strike  it  without  penetratii^  its  body. 

This  celebrated  vulture,  VuUur  Gryphtu  of  lioneus, 
Qypaeiu  Oryffu*  tii  Vieillot,  Sofoormtplmt  /Srmha  of 
Dttalril.  is  said  to  posf^^t  ieqjt^^ssi^£g)gi|e^  amaO- 
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ing.  It  may  be  doubted,  lioweverf  whether,  as  in  other 
vultures  the  eye  is  not  at  least  aa  prebi  an  a^gislaiit 
to  the  bird  in  fTist^ovcring  its  prey  ad  the  nostrils  ar<>. 
tBiTiDB,  vol.  iv.  p.  4^29').  Lieudmaut  Maw  saw  the  condor's 
qmll  u^-ed  as  a  pen  in  (ho  Cordiilara  (Toulfcaj, 

The  Zoological  Society  tif  Loiidutl  have  now  made  this 
Ibrm,  of  which  aucb  romantic  tales  were  told  and  treditetl, 
familiar  to  the  whcle  pdjiulatioil  of  ihe  raetropolis.  It  is 
a  striking  contrast,  tt)  rise  Firom  the  Rtrusal  of  one  of  these 
murvellous  stones,  and  lock  at  the  living  hird  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park 


CONDORCET,  MARIE-JEAN-ANTOINE-NICO- 
t\S  CARITAT.  MARQUIS  DE.  was  born  in  l^icardy 
in  1 7'13.  Ht»  family  owed  their  name  and  title  to  the  coslle 
of  Conduicet,  near'Nion,  in  Daupliiny.  His  uncle,  the 
bishop  of  Liflieux,  who  died  in  1783»  superintended  his 
education,  and  was  the  means  of  procuring  fur  him  tlie 
moijt  pg-uTrful  patronage  a^  soon  Q3  he  was  old  enough  to 
be  introduced  into  public  lifii.  He  firat  distinfJiUiaheil 
himself  as  a  mathematician,  and  his  success  in  ishis  de- 
]wnment  soon  opened  to  hiin  the  door  of  the  Academy  "f 
Scientes. 

It  is  on  his  apphcation  of  philusif^hy  tci  anhjects  eoti- 
Tiecledwith  the  happijuis^  of  mankind  and  tho  ainelioratiun 
of  social  inatilutiona  that  hia  farae  chiefly  ri;Bts.  Thu 
friend  uf  D'Alcrabert  and  of  him  ilhi^itrioiis  con tem para rief, 
Condorcet  waa  one  of  thfc  wanncat  and  most  dwiin^uishcd 
.•)f  Voltaire's  diiciplcj).  He  cannot,  it  is  true,  he  plM*!d  in 
1  lie  first  rank,  either  aa  a  deep  thinker  or  original  ■writer  ; 
iitvorthelesu  his  meditativo  and  lofty  mind,  his  unabaii^d 
jteol  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  hi.'i  generous  ardouj,  which 
never  cooled  or  shrunk  frutn  the  dillicultiea  which  it  had  Ut 
cnc:oi]jiter,  hia  jwrscverance  in  applying  himself  to  oil  B*jrt^ 
of  useful  purauita,  and  llie  multiplicity  of  his  labours^  havo 
all  contributed  to  a^ign  him  u  conspii-uou>^  place;  anion^ 
those  who  have  exercised  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
his  Country. 

His  philosophical  views  have  been  widely  circolated,  anj 
1  tie  practical  effi^ct  of  them  is  still  viaible  in  ovir  days.  Tho 
main  doctrine  whii-h  he  sought  to  inculcalc,  and  which  im 
contained  in  his  '  EsquiBsa  des  Pfogrfis  de  TEsprit  hninain,' 
■Was  the  perfeclib'dity  of  man,  rajnsidered  both  in  his  indi- 
vidual and  social  capacity.  According  to  him.  the  huniiin 
frame  and  intellect,  by  the  aid  of  time  and  education^  wo^lt^^ 
infaUiUy  attain  to  perfection.  This  was  the  creed  which 
he  proposed  1o  aubstilule  in  the  place  of  the  sanctions  of 
niurtlity  and  religion.  This  singular  notion,  with  which 
he  waa  so  deeply  imbued,  haiji  eiven  to  his  philosophv  w. 
peculiar  utid  special  character,  which  distinj^inish  it  ahku 
from  the  M-eptical  futalum  of  Volitoire  and  tho  gloomy 
dogmatiftn  of  Diderot.  In  tht;  philanthropic  mind  of  Con^ 
dorcet  philosophical  ppecolationi.  were  hlen^ed  with  Ihrj 


deepest  sympathy  for  bts  fallow  men.  and  the  most  w 
wearied  activity  in  promoting  all  such  refonxu  u  he  thougbt 
useful.  Of  his  maerianimity  and  elevation  of  soul  he  gave 
ample  proof  in  the  heroic  conduct  which  he  pursued  in  tha 
hour  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Proscribed  by  the  Coo- 
Tention  as  a  Girondin^  he  voluntarily  quitted  the  house  o( 
his  friend  Madame  Vemey,  which  had  afforded  him  an 
asylum  during  eight  months  of  the  first  revolution,  rather 
than  expose  her  to  the  consequences  of  a  decree  which 
might  have  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  harbour  or  conceal 
an  outlawed  deputy. 

Houseless,  and  wandering  about  the  country  round  Paris, 
be  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  in  the  numerous  quarries 
with  which  its  neighbourhood  abounds.  At  last  the  pres- 
sure of  hunger  drove  him  into  a  small  inn  in  the  village  of 
Clumart,  where  he  incautiously  betrayed  himself  by  ex- 
hibiting a  pocket-book  obviously  too  elegant  for  one  in  so 
destitute  a  condition.  He  was  arrested,  and  though  ex- 
hausted by  want  and  fatigue,  and  with  a  sore  foot  occasioned 
:  by  excessive  walking,  be  was  conveyed  to  Bourg-la-Reinf> 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  On  the  morrow  (28th  March, 
1794),  he  was  foimd  dead  in  his  cell,  having  put  a  period  to 
his  existence  by  swallowing  poison,  which  he  always  carried 
about  him  in  order  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  the  seaffold. 
His  mathematical  works  are  numerous,  consisting  in  great 
part  of  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  academy.  In 
pure  mathematics  he  devoted  himself  mostly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus:  be 
lived  during  the  time  when  the  higher  parts  of  that  science 
began  to  assume  their  present  powerful  form:  and  his 
labours  on  the  subject  of  differential  equations  must  pre- 
serve his  name  in  connection  with  their  history.  His 
applications  of  mathematics  are, — 1,  the  problem  of  three 
bodies,  in  which  he  had  no  particular  success ;  2,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mathematical  tneorv  of  probabilities  to  jucucial 
decisions,  at  that  time  a  new  and  ingenioiu  speculation,  the 
grounds  of  which  are  generally  misunderstood,  but  which 
was  treated  by  Condorcet  with  a  degree  of  power  which 
entitles  his  work  to  no  mean  tank  amon^  those  which  have 
led  the  way  to  a  perception  of  the  extensive  bearings  of  the 
integral  calculus.  Condorcet  is  not  in  the  very  first  tank 
of  mathematicians,  but  very  high  in  the  second.  As  a  Uterary 
author,  his  'Eloges  des  Aeademicienfi  morts  depuis  1699/ 
procured  for  him  the  perpetual  secretaryship  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  ftirtnered  his  election  to  the  French 
Academy.  Though  decidedly  inferior  to  Fontenelle'- 
'Elc^es  Acad^miques,'  both  in  point  and  simplicity,  tbe^ 
nevertheless  show  Condorcet  to  be  a  pure  and  elegant 
writer,  as  well  as  a  good  judge  of  the  merit  of  others.  Hir 
Lives  of  Voltaire  and  Turgot,  in  which  these  qualities  are 
most  apparent,  ore  moreover  distinguished  by  the  enlight- 
ened philanthropy,  the  philosophical  zeal,  and  that  desire 
for  improvement,  which  was  always  the  strongest  feeling  in 
the  author's  heart  The  style  in  which  they  are  written 
is  clear,  and  if  somewhat  monotonous,  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  force  and  spirit.  Besides  his  numerous  works 
(of  which  he  bad  not  time  to  undertake  a  regular  and 
careful  revision),  he  contributed  several  articles  to  the 
papers  entitled  the '  Feuille  Villageoise,'  and  the '  Chroniqne 
de  Paris.*  But  the  grand  work  of  Condorcet  was  nis 
Esquisse  du  Progris  de  I'Esprit  humain,  which  he  wrote 
while  he  was  seeking  reftige  from  proscription,  and  foi 
which  he  had  no  other  materials  except  such  as  he  had 
treasured  up  in  his  own  vast  and  capacious  memory:  it  is  a 
work  more  remarkable  for  depth  of  thought  than  brilliancy 
of  style. 

Anodier  of  bis  most  remarkable  productions  was  hia 
'  Plan  for  a  Constitution,'  which  he  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention, at  whose  request  he  had  undertaken  to  draw  up 
a  report  on  public  instruction.  His  treatise  on  this  subject 
abounds  in  enla^d  and  lofty  views,  and  contains  the 
justest  notions  on  the  art  of  expanding  the  faculties  and 
forming  the  character. 

Good-nature  and  kindness  were  the  foundation  of  his  dis 
positions.  If  he  was  deficient  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  imagi 
nation.  His  outward  deportment  was  cold  and  reserved,  and 
characterized  by  a  certain  degree  of  awkwardness  ai.d  timi- 
dity. Nevertheless  he  possessed  more  real  warmth  of  foeling 
and  gr2atness  of  soul  than  those  unacquainted  with  him 
would  have  suspected.  D'Alembertusedtocharacteriie  him 
as  a  volcano  covered  with  snow.  His  private  as  well  as  public 
conduct  was  firm,  disinterested,  and  straightforward ;  and 
being  fully  satisfied  that  a  system  of  equauty  was  the  only 
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one  rontpAtible  witb  the  happinew  and  real  intereftaof 
naukiod,  he  made  no  aooount  of  hU  own  tank,  title;  or 
fortune,  but  wan  willing  to  sac-rifice  them  all  to  promote  the 
darlioff  object  of  hia  bopen  and  wishes. 

Under  the  old  r^ime,  be  refused  the  request  of  the 
Academy  in  1777  to  pronounce  an  Sloge  on  the  Due  da  la 
Vrilli^,  minister  of  Louia  XV.  He  subsequently  re- 
ligned  the  place  which  he  held  under  the  administra- 
tion, that  he  might  avoid  being  brought  into  contact  with 
H.  Necker,  whom  he  suspected  of  having  intrigued  against 
his  friend  Turgot  In  the  earlier  periodof  the  KevolutioQ, 
Cbndoxoet  usra  every  «ffi>rt  to  bring  about  thou  cban^ 
whii^  he  had  ao  often  deaired  to  see  aecompUahed  ibr  the 
ipod  of  hU  eountry,  tnA  beeame  an  active  member  of  the 
Comitt  dfis  Sttbaistanoes. 

It  waa  on  the  occasion  of  beii^  aummonad,  in  1789,  by 
Louis  XVL,  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  mode  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  Paris,  thatne  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
intelligence  displayed  by  the  king  in  the  discussion  of  this 
difficult  and  important  question.  '  After  listening  to  bimi' 
says  Condorcet,  *  we  all  looked  at  each  othar  with  astonish- 
mont.  and  felt  at  once  that  the  oourse  wUoh  he  advised 
was  in  Act  the  only  real  one.* 

Being  called  to  the  Convention,  after  the  fidl  of  the 
vonaruijr,  he  nllied  round  the  Girondins  in  order  to  oppose 
that  portion  of  the  Assembly  known  by  the  name  of  Mop- 
tagnttds  from  thair  occupying  the  highest  seats  in  the 
OmiTention. 

la  his  efforts  to  found  a  v^ublio  in  France  upop  a  phi- 
los(q>hical  basis,  Condoroet  sacrificed  his  life  to  bis  opinions. 
Hie  purity  and  benevolence  of  his  intentions,  and  bis  mag- 
nauimouB  doTotion  of  himself  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
•mbaiked.  are  the  imperishable  reoords  of  his  &me.  His 
wife,  who  was  of  the  fomily  of  Grouchy,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  her  day,  distinguished  herself  by 
a  correct  uid  elegant  translation  of  Adam  Smith's  'Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments.' 

Condoroet'q  work^  have  been  collected  ^nd  published  in 
31  volumes  8vo. 

GONDOTTIE'RI,  a  wurd  in  the  Italian  langui^e  signi- 
^ing  captains,  chiefs,  or  leaders,  but  most  usually  em- 
pl^ed  to  designate  soldiers  of  fortune*  who  raised  coxps  of 
savory  and  infontry  at  thdr  own  expense,  and  mgaged 
vitfa  princes  and  governments  for  their  services  as  merce- 
naries. The  practice  of  employing  these  mercenaries,  which 
commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  oentiuy, 
erigiuated  in  the  Italian  princes  and  republics  commuting 
the  penonal  services  of  their  subjects  in  war  for  pecuniary 
payments,  with  which  they  were  enabled  to  hire  mertw- 
naries.  As  early  as  1335,  Genoa  took  the  Count  of  Savoy 
into  pay  with  300  horse.  Florence  retained  500  French 
lancers  in  1382.  After  the  expedition  of  the  Smperor 
Henry  VII.  in  1310,  many  soldiery  of  fortune  remained  in 
the  service  of  Milan.  Florence  and  other  states.  Pisa  ap- 
pears, in  1343,  to  have  disbanded  a  cor^  of  German  mer- 
oenaries*  yhoia  leader  Ouamieri,  refusmg  to  lay  down  his 
arm^  levied  contiibntiona  throughout  the  Itwian  states. 
In  1353,  a  band  under  the  command  of  Fra  Moriale,  after- 
wards of  Conrad  Lando,  called  the  Great  Cwnpany.  appeared 
in  Italy,  and  extorted  money  &om  manv  of  the  Italian 
states.  During  tho  long  and  bloody  wars  between  our  Ed- 
ward m.  and  France,  foreigners  from  different  parts  of 
Surope,  attracted  by  bis  fame  qjid  Ubemlity,  and  allured  by 
the  hope  of  plunder,  docked  to  his  standard,  f^ey  were 
for  the  most  part  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  or  unable  to 
live  at  home  according  to  their  wishes.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  in  1 364,  which  restored  peace  to 
England  oiul  Fmnct^  these  soldiers,  unable  to  relinquish  u 
oourse  of  life  to  \Ghich  they  were  accustomed,  and  being 
without  other  means  of  subsistence,  were  dis|ieraed  into  the 
lieveral  pnnincas  of  franoe,  where  they  possosaed  them- 
selves or  castles  and  fbrtresses,  and  associating  themselves 
with  the  banditti  of  their  vicinities,  levied  contributions  on 
oli  within  their  power,  and  under  the  names  of  compaaies 
or  companion** t  they  became  the  terror  of  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  These  Ruffians  formed  alto- 
gether a  body  of  40,000  men,  and  were  headed  in  many 
instaneos  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  leaders  of  the 
time.  Thoy  fuuffht  pitched  battles  with  the  troops  of 
France,  in  which  tticy  gained  victoiies.  The  misery  which 
they  occasioned  only  ser\-ed  to  increase  their  numbers ;  for 
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jpovorty  and  despair  drove  th^ir  victims  In  their  slandvd 
Even  thoir  excommunication  by  the  Pope  producca  nw 
abatement  in  their  ferocity  and  rapine.  At  length,  the  nar 
between  Henry  de  Traiistamare  and  Peter  the  Cruel  lor 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Castile  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rid  France  of  this  scourge.  Du  Guesclin  propo^ed 
to  Charles  V.,  King  of  Franco,  to  enlist  these  companies  into 
his  service  and  lead  them  into  Castile.  They  accordingly 
engaged  io  this  expedition,  and  in  their  way  forced  the  Pope, 
then  residing  at  Avignon,  to  give  them  a  sum  of  money. 
From  this  time  war  became  a  trade  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  the  Italian  slates,  in  whien  needy  and 
desperate  adventurers  raised  forces  eiUwr  by  thdr  pecuniary 
means  or  by  their  personal  influence  and  reputation  for 
conduct  and  courage,  and  engaged  them  for  hire  without 
the  least  consideration  for  the  real  or  supposed  justice  of 
the  caxxaa  in  wfaioh  they  embarked-  Inese  forces  were 
recruited  ftom  the  reftisa  or  the  vasabonds  of  everj'  state 
in  Europe.  The  i^e  and  profligate  found  in  joining  their 
bands  a  wa^  of  lifo  which  ttattered  their  indolence  and 
gtatifled  their  ntpaidtf'  mode  aidopted  for  assembling 
tnent  was  by  contraota  with  nobles  who  had  authority  over 
the  loose  and  disorderly  inhabitants  of  their  estates,  with 
captains  whose  ad^rgg^  or  bnvery  could  allure  adventiireri> 
to  their  banners,  or  with  individuals  whose  poverty  or 
choioa  niade  them  O0iar  themselvai  to  princes  or  govern- 
ments. In  their  discipline,  though  it  vas  Ikr  from  exact, 
and  in  courage  and  conduct  in  vavi  they  were  superior  to 
the  troops  which  oould  ho  thm  raised  under  the  powers  of 
the  feudal  system.  Beudes  the  pro&t  which  they  ^incd 
on  the  ransom  of  their  prisoners,  their  pay,  according  to 
the  then  value  of  money,  appears  to  have  been  high  (as- 
suming  them  to  have  been  as  well  paid  as  the  other  troops), 
and  that  of  the  private  soldiers  to  have  been  at  a  mucli 
higher  rate  in  proportion  to  the  commanders  and  officers 
than  in  modem  tunes.  At  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  1346, 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  for  himself  and  retinue,  for  his 
wages  of  war,  had  20f.  a  day.  The  pay  of  Henry  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  for  his  '  wages  of  war,*  was  6f.  8(2.  a  day  \  1 1 
bannerets,  it.  a  day;  193  knighta,  2<. ;  512  esquires,  U. ; 
46  men-at-armi  and  612  archers  on  horseback  each  6f/. 
a  day.  From  the  known  rapacity  of  these  mercenaries,  it 
if  not  likely  that  they  would  have  accepted  lower  terms 
than  the  other  troops  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise.  Ac- 
cording  te  Villani,  they  frequently  demanded  and  received 
double  pay  with  a  premium  or  bounty-money  of  a  montli*s 
pay  on  their  engagements.  It  is  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  exact  amount,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  the  pay  of  a 
private  cuirassier  was  more  than  that  of  a  subaltern  officer 
of  the  present  day.  But  their  chief  inducement  to  servu 
was  the  plunder  m  the  towns  or  castles  which  they  took, 
the  Contributions  they  levied,  and  the  ransom  of  the  pri- 
soners. From  this  motive  they  were  induced  not  only  lo 
spare  their  own  men  as  much  as  possible,  but  to  give  quar- 
ter  to  their  enemies.  This  rendered  some  of  their  battles 
nearly  bloodleaa,  a  ludicrous  instance  of  which  occurred  iu 
one  of  the  Italian  wars.  Piccinino  advanced  to  Bttacl> 
Florence  with  an  army  of  several  thousand  men.  Th» 
place  was  defended  by  Capponi  with  another  body,  princ. 
pally  composed  of  mercenaries.  The  two  armies  engageo 
at  Anghiari,  a  short  distance  ftom  Florence.  Tho  battle 
lasted  four  hours.  Piccinino  was  totally  defeated,  and  fled 
to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  with  about  a  thousand  men.  The 
rest  were  made  prisoners  ;  only  one  man  was  killed,  and 
this  owing  to  the  accident  of  his  falling  from  his  horse  and 
being  trodden  under  foot.  Capponi,  however,  was  unahlu 
to  fouow  up  his  success,  and  his  troops  refused  to  udvani-u 
till  they  had  secured  their  plunder.  Several  other  battles, 
^ually  bloodless,  were  fought  in  (he  wars  of  this  period. 

The  Condottieri  were  notorious  for  bad  ftuth  in  their  en- 
gagements with  the  states  they  sertod.  Their  rapacity  was 
equal  to  their  bad  faith ;  besides  their  pay,  they  exacted 
gratifications  for  every  success.  Such  was  the  terror  they 
inspired,  that  some  of  the  Italian  stales  paid  them  laige 
sums  not  to  pass  through  their  territories.  With  the  im 
provement  of  artillery  and  the  introduction  of  musquclry 
the  condottieri  declined;  but  it  is  ditlicull  to  state  the 
period  of  their  extinction.  Our  counlrj-man.  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  is  said  to  have  beet]  the  last,  as  ho  was  bevond 
compari:'un  tho  most  eminent  for  his  skill  in  militsjy  aftairs. 
Sir  John  died  at  Florence  in  1393  at  an  nd>'aiiced  age,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  Florentines.  Tliere  u 
B  cenotaph  to  his  memory  in  thexhurvh  of.  Stble  Hedioti- 
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ham,  Essex,  where  he  was  born.  (Froiseart,  Villani,  Ma- 
chiavelli,  Aretin). 

CONDYLUTIA  (Zoology),  lUia^er's  name  for  a  genus 
of  insectivorous  mamniifers,  founded  on  the  sorex  criHatns 
of  Linneeus.  Cuvier  observes  that  Desmarest  was  the  first 
who  made  the  dentition  of  the  »nus  known. 

Generic  character.— Body  thick,  furry;  muzzle  much 
elongated,  bordered  with  membranous  crests,  disposed  star- 
like  round  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  ;  no  external  auricles 
eyes  extremely  small ;  anterior  feet  short,  large,  with  five 
toes,  furnished  with  robust  claws  proper  for  digging ;  potte- 
rior/eet  slender,  with  five  toes ;  length  of  tau  moderate. 

2  1—1  8—8 

Dental  fbrmtila :  ineiso™  ^,  canines  ~ — molatt  j — j = 40. 


[TmUi  ot  CndTlon  eriiUU.  V.  Cor.] 

Lesson  observes  that  the  generic  nable  rests  oil  an  eri'or 
made  by  La  Fiulle,  who  had  represented  the  radiated  tnole 
mth  knotty  svrellinga  on  the  tail;  but  it  IS generally  te- 
ceived  by  Eoologists,  and  will  be  retained.  Toe  genus  Ifi 
analogous  to  the  Moles  and  to  Soalopt. 

Ge^raphieal  distribution. — Entirely  confined  to  North 
Amenca,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present.  Speaking  of  some 
Aitecimens  of  Condylura  loTigicaudala  in  the  Musevim  of  thle 
l^oolugical  Society,  obtained  from  Moose  Factoty,  Hudson's 
Bay  Dr.  ttichardson  says, '  They  were  not  accompanied  by 
•iny  account  of  their  habits,  or  notice  of  the  exact  locality 
where  they  were  killed ;  but,  as  the  most  southern  f\lr  pog^ 
depending  upon  Moose  Factory  are  situated  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Lake  Superior,  it  is  probable  that  they  came  txoxt 
that  quarter.  Pennant's  specimen  was  received  from  Nov 
York!' 

The  known  specif  are  not  numerous.  Example:— Cdtt- 
dtflura  macroura  CHarlan).  T/iick-tailed,  star-nose.  The 
following  is  Dr.  Richardson^s  description  of  a  specimen 
present^  to  him  by  the  unfortunate  Mr.  David  Douglas, 
and  which  the  latter  had  procured  on  the  htoks  of  the  Oo- 
lumbia  River. 

'  The  head  is  remarkably  large ;  the  body  Is  thick  and 
short,  and  becomes  narrower  towards  the  tail,  and  the  hind 
legs  are  consequently  nearer  td  each  other  than  the  fore- 
ones.  The  nose  is  rather  thick,  and  projects  beyond  the 
mouth ;  it  is  naked  towards  its  end,  is  marked  with  a  fVirrow 
above,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  sur^ce,  which  i&  Surrounded 
by  1 7  cartilaginous  processes,  with  two  more  anterior  ones 
situated  above  the  nostrils,  and  a  pair  Of  forked  ones  imme- 
diately below  the  nostrils.  Tbe  surfaces  of  these  processes 
are  minutely  granulated.  Some  white  whiskers  spring 
from  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  reach  about  half  the  length 
of  the  head.  There  are  others  not  so  long  on  the  upper  and 
under  lips.  The /or  on  the  body  is  very  soft  and  fine,  and 
has  considerable  lustre.  It  is  longer  than  the  fur  of  the 
other  two  known  species.  Its  colour  On  the  dorsal  aspect 
is  dark  umber  brown,  approaching  to  blackish-brown. 
On  the  belly  it  is  pale  Uver-brown.  When  the  tax  is  blowtl 
aside,  it  exnibits  a  shining  blackish-grey  colour  tdwards 
its  roots,  tt  is  longer  on  tbe  hind-head  and  neck  than 
on  the  belly.  The  tail  is  narrow  at  its  origin,  but  it  sud- 
denly swells  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  circumference;  it  then 
tapers  gradually  until  it  ends  in  a  fine  poitit,  formed  by  a 
pencil  of  hairs,  about  half  an  inch  long.  It  a  round,  or 
very  slightly  compressed,  and  is  coveredwith  scales  about 
as  krge  as  those  on  the  feet,  and  with  short,  taperihg,  acute 
hairs,  which  do  not  conceal  the  scales.  Tbe  hairs  covering 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are  nearly  black  ;  those  be- 
neath are  of  a  browner  hue.  The  extremities  are  shaped 
almost  precisely  like  those  of  the  Condylura  longicaudatd. 
Only  the  palms  and  toes  otXhe  fore-feet  project  beyond  the 
body.  The  palms  are  nearly  circular,  and  are  protected  by 
a  (>ranulated  skin,  like  shagreen.  The  sides  of  the  feet  art; 
furnished  with  long,  white  hairs,  which  curve  in  over  the 
palms.  The  five  toes  are  very  short,  equal  to  each  other  Jn 
leugth,  and,  together  with  the  back  of  tbe  hands,  an  flo- . 


vered  with  bexasanal  teales.  The  fore^laxvs  are  white, 
nearly  straight,  broadly  linear,  and  apule,  convey  abov* 
and  Hat  beneath.  The  palms  turn  obliquely  outwalks, 
which  causes  Llie  [burlh  ciaw  to  rrnj^ct  rather  furthest , 
hut  ihf!  tliird  one  racusures  as  mucli.  1he  second  is  shorter, 
and  the  first  ami  fifth  ara  equal  to  eaeh  other,  and  a  littla 
shorter  than  rest.  The  hind-feet  are  also  turned  ub- 
liquely  oiitwnril.?^  and  are  scnly.  with  a  few  intorspeiaed 
hairs  above,  and  graimlated  underneath.  Tbe  sides  are 
narrow,  and  present  a  conspicuous  callouB  hibercle,  posterior 
lo  tiie  origin  of  theinner  toe.  The  hind  legs  are  veryshort; 
and  iire  clothed  with  soft  brown  liair,  a  tuft  nf  whieh  curvet 
»ver  the  heel.  There  are  no  hairs  on  the  aides  of  the  hind- 
feet,  Hkt!  those  whic;b  form  a  margin  to  the  fore  ones.  The 
hind  toes  are  longer  than  the  fore  ones,  and  ore  wmedwitU 
more  slender  claws,  which  flire  white,  a wl '■^haped^  ciirvefl, 
nnd  atrute.  Thtv  have  a  narrow  groove  towards  iheit 
puinis  underneath.  Ijength  of  the  head  and  body^  4  inches 
3  lines ;  of  the  head.  1  inch  6  lines;  gf  the  tail,  2  inches  Q 
lines,  including  Uie  pencil  of  hairt  nt  its  extremity.  3  inchei 
3  lines  ;  naked  part  of  the  nose,  exclusive  of  the  awl-nbaped 
processes.  2i  line*,'  &c.  {Fauna  Boreaii-Americana,  vol.  i., 
p.  284, > 

Dr.  Godmnii  abscn  es,  that  though  ixie  external  eat 
in  Condylura  cristata.  is  dL^slitute  of  auricle,  it  \%  very 
u'xtensivc,  and  ia  situated  at  a  short  disUmee  from  thq 
shoulder,  in  the  broad  triangular  fold  of  integument 
r^cnnecting  the  fare-arm  and  head. 


^Cuadjliira  MarrcMira.l 

N,B. — M.  LatreiUe  has  employed  the  iemi  Cffid^lurS  tO 
designate  a  genns  of  Branchiopoda.  [BnANcniopouA, 
^■ol.  V.  p.  3-10.] 

CONK  {Mathematics^  In  the  moat  general  sense,  a 
cciie  1%  a  surfaee  form^  by  the  motion  of  a  atrai^hi  Ime 
i  iirli?nnitely  exlended  In  both  directions,  add  which  alitnya 
prisae:?  through  one  G;ivfin  point  (called  the  vertex).  Anv 
i  tirve  in  space  may  be  a  ^niding  line  (or  directrix)  through 
^I'hich  tiiD  m»ving  straight  line  may  be  made  to  pass. 

But  in  cciminon  language  the  terra  cone  is  only  applied 
III  l]io^c  general  cdobei  in  which  the  dtrectrit  is.  a  circle, 
or  (beie  there  are  two  kitids  ;  the  Micp/e  cone,  when  the 
Vertex  is  not  in  the  axis  of  The  direeling  circle  (the  axis 
bt-ing  the  perpendicular  drawn  to  the  plane  of  the  circle 
throiigh  its  centrel;  the  riffht  cone,  in  which  tho  vertcK 
in  the  axis.  The  most  prominent  distinction  between  these 
ITTO  kinds  rfcohos  is  (his :  tliaE  the  oblique  cone  hss  two 
(iRtinct  sets  of  circular  seciions,  whose  planes  ore  not  pa- 
rntlel  to  each  other  [Subcoxtbary],  while  the  right  cone 
liiis  only  one  set  of  circular  sections,  all  parallel  lo  the 
flirecting  circle. 

The  right.  cDoc  is  an  infliiitely  extcTYded  surface,  or  con- 
■^his.  of  two  cfines  facrording  to  tho  raoftt  common  notion) 
i<iiilefi  together  by  thevt>r1ex:  but  out  of  inaiberaalics  a 
Portion  fif  sui'h  cone  is  colled  a  cone  contaitied  between  the 
vrrteX  and  the  directing  circle,  ibeu  Callctl  ihe  base.  In 
I  lie  re^t  of  thii  artide  wo  Ahell  me  thi&  meaning  of  th* 

The  surface  of  a  cone  is  one  half  Iho  circumference  of 
ilH  base  multiplied  by  the  distance  from  ibe  vortex  to  the 
cireumfnrprrp  nf  ibe  basa  (t^llcid  the  s/bs*  ftrfe).    Tbt^  Jho 
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diameter  of  the  baie  being  10  incties,  or  the  circumferonce  ' 
31-416  inches,  and  the  slant  aide  being  20  inches,  the 
surfvce  of  the  cono  is  i  x  20  x  31*416,  (ht  314'  16  square 
inches.  The  cone  unrolled  gives  a  sector  of  a  circle,  the 
angle  of  which,  in  theoretical  units  (see  Anglk),  is  the 
circumference  of  the  base  divided  by  the  slant  side.  Thus 
in  the  preceding  instance  31*416 -H  20  or  1*5708  is  the 
an^e  of  the  unrolled  cone,  vhich  is  a  right  angle. 

The  solidity  of  a  cone  is  one  third  of  the  product  of  the 
area  of  the  base  and  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the 
vertex  from  the  axil.  In  toe  preceding  instance  the  per- 
pendicular afaresaid  is 

(slant  side)  »  -  (rad-  of  base)  a,   or  ^  400  —  25. 

or  V  ^'^  19*3649  inches.  The  area  of  the  base  is 
3*1416  X  2Si  or  78*54  square  inches:  and  this  multiplied 
by  one  third  of  19*3649,  or  6*455,  is  506*976,  the  number 
of  cubic  inches  in  the  cone.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
cone  is  in  the  axis,  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
base  equal  to  one  fourth  the  distance  of  the  vertex. 

CONESSI  bark,  the  produce  of  Wright's  anti-dysen- 
terica,  an  apoeynaceous  plant,  native  of  the  coastB  la  the 
peninsula  of  India,  especially  in  Malabar. 

CONFARREATION.  Marriaoe.] 

(X)NF£D£RAT[ON  OF  THE  RHINE.  [Bona- 
PAaTB,  p.  134.] 

CONFERENCE  at  Hampton  Court,  was  held  on  the 
14^  16th,  and  18th  January,  1604,  in  the  preeence  of 
King  James  I.,  who  took  a  leading  put  in  the  diseiusion, 
betiraen  nineteen  bishops  and  inferior  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  four  Presbyterian  or  Puritan 
divines,  to  argue  certain  objections  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  respecting  which  the  Puritans  bad 
petitioned  his  Majesty.   It  was  followed  by  no  result. 

CONFERVA,  a  name  sometimes  considered  synony- 
mous with  Algee.  [Aloa.]  It,  is  limited  in  systematic  bo- 
tany to  a  section  of  Algee,  consisting  of  simple  tubnlar 
jointed  species  inhabiting  fresh  water. 

(X)NFESSION  means  a  solemn  acknowledgement  of 
some  principle  or  &ct  Hence  the  early  CSiristians,  who 
■uffered  imprisonment  and  other  penalties  from  the  Roman 
magistrates  for  having  publicly  ^daied  their  belief  in  the 
gospel,  were  caUed  confessors.  OUwra,  in  later  times,  ac- 
quired the  some  tide  from  having  embiaMd  a  life  of  aus- 
teii^,  or  retired  to  some  solitude  or  convent  to  do  penance 
for  their  sins.  Confession  thus  became  synonymous  with 
penitence,  in  which  sense  both  words  are  understood  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  practice  of  confessing  one's  sins 
either  in  public  before  the  congregation  of  the  fiiithful,  or 
privately  to  a  priest,  dates  undoubtedly  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church.  In  those  times  tfaie  Christians,  scat- 
tered about  the  Roman  world,  and  exposed  to  persecution, 
formed  man;^  small  communities.  Uvmg  under  the  disci- 
pKnA  of  thw  presl^rS)  who  knew  every  individual  of 
their  raqteetive  flocks,  the  memben  of  whidt  watched 
canfiilly  over  each  other's  conduct  Any  gross  insu- 
larity or  any  compliance  with  heathen  rites  by  one 
of  the  flock  was  sure  to  be  known  to  the  rest,  and  the 
ofiinider  was  thoeby  sulgoct  to  interdiction  from  Christian 
worship  and  ctonmunion.  If  he  wished  to  be  re-admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  church,  he  must  publicly  acknow- 
ledge and  repent  of  hu  guilt,  and  submit  to  the  penance 
imposed  by  the  jjresbyter.  litis  appeua  to  have  been  the 
original  mode  of  confession.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly 
determined  when  the  practice  of  private,  or  *  auricular,'  was 
aubstituted  for  public,  conf^on.  Cyprian,  who  lived  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  third  century  (,Effut.  Rom.  1 2},  de- 
fines several  kinds  of  sins  ibr  which  penance  ought  to  be 
done  befim  the  tnuigieiacr  could  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion; and  in  his  treatise  D«  LaptU  in  J^tecutiomitu, 
he  exhorts  those  who  have  &Uen  into  heathen  praotiees  to 
confess  their  sins  to  the  ministers  of  GSod,  and  thus  un- 
hurt hen  their  souls  of  their  weight,  *  because  Uiis  satis&otion 
and  the  remission  by  the  priest  are  aoceptable  to  God.* 
Tertullian,  who  lived  at  the  b^^inning  of  the  same  centnry, 
says  (De  AmttenA'd,  ch.  ix.)  that  penitence  consists  of  three 
pacts,  confession,  contrition,  and  satisfaction.  In  the  eastern 
churches  the  custom  of  confessing  sins  before  the  assem- 
bled congregation  was  prevalent  down  to  the  fourth  century, 
but  the  practice  having  led  to  scandal,  especially  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  lady  revealmg  that  she  hod  been  seduced  by  a 
deacon,  Noeteriui.  patcuTch  of  Constantinople,  abolished 
the  eustun,  and  removed  the  poenutmktiariua  <xt  priest  ('  qui 


propositus  erat  pcenitontie*)  by  whose  advice  the  revelation 
had  taken  place.  (Sozomen,  Histor.,1ih^  vii.)  Some  passage 
of  Chrysostom  have  been  urged  against  the  obligatory  prac- 
tice of  confession.  In  Homily  1 1,  he  says,  *  God  commands 
that  to  him  alone  we  should  give  account  of  our  conduct, 
and  to  him  we  should  confess ;  which  agrees  with  the  prin 
ciple  and  practice  of  the  Protestant  and  reformed  churches. 
Yet  in  his  Homily  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  he  says,  '  He 
who  blushes  now  to  reveal  his  sins  to  a  man,  and  will  not 
confess,  at  the  last  day  will  be  arra^ned  not  before  one  or 
two  persons,  but  before  the  whole  woid.*  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Pope  St  Leo  I.,  called  ibid  Great  (^pUt.  Rom.  Ixxx. 
ch.5},  says  that  fho  priests  ought  not  to  enfbree  'public 
confession  of  secret  sins,'  but  tluit  it  is  enoogh  if  the  peni- 
tent confess  them  privately  to  a  |niest  This  passage  seenu 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  transition  from  public  to  private 
oonfefision.  When  and  under  what  circumstances,  con- 
fession, either  public  or  private,  was  deemed  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  remission  of  sins,  is  another  subject  of 
controversy.  Innocent  HI.,  in  the  fourth  Late  ran  council. 
A.D.  1215  (Canon  21),  made  confession  (meaning  auricular 
or  private)  obligatcory  upon  every  adult  person  once  a 
year,  and  that  continues  to  be  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  to  the  present  day,  which  numbers 
penitence  among  the  sacnments.  The  ConncQ  of  Trent, 
in  its  Catechism,  defines  it  to  be  *a  dedaiation  by  the 
penitent  of  his  nns,  made  to  a  priest  in  order  to  receive  the 
penance  and  absolution.*  PenitNice  therefore  consists  of 
four  parts,  confession,  contrition,  absolution,  and  penance ; 
and  it  is  a  positive  doctrine  of  the  same  church,  that  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  all  these  parts  or  conditions,  the 
sacrament  is  null  and  void.  The  penitent  is  also  obliged  to 
confess  all  the  sins  that  he  can  recollect  having  committed 
and  not  confessed  before,  at  least  all  the  mortal  sins,  for 
Roman  Catholic  dogmatists  draw  a  distinction  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins.  By  contrition  it  is  meant  that  the 
penitent  should  fully  repent  of  his  guilt,  and  form  at  the 
same  time  a  firm  resolution  not  to  sin  again,  without  which 
repentance  and  resolution  the  a1»olution  oi  the  {oiest  is  vt 
no  avail,  being  always  conditional  upon  a  corrennnding 
dispodtion  on  the  part  of  the  penitent  It  is  not  tWefore 
true,  as  it  is  often  erroneously  stated,  that  the  priest  can  ab- 
solve from  any  sins  merely  {tronouncing  the  words, '  Ego 
to  absolvo,*  &e. ;  it  is  the  penitent  who,  oy  his  contrition 
and  trust  in  the  merits  of  tne  Saviour  only,  can  give  efiect 
to  the  wwds  of  the  priest,  and  in  this  respect  the  prin 
ciple  is  common  to  all  the  Christian  churches,  except  the 
formula  of  the  absolution,  which  difiers  in  some,  while 
others  omit  ft  altogether.  [Absolution.]  The  indispens- 
able condition  for  obtaining  absolution  is  often  explained 
and  inculcated  from  the  pulpits  and  chairs  of  theology  in 
Catholic  countries,  though  it  happens  of  course  that  igno 
rant  or  weak  people  overlook  or  misconceive  the  absolute 
necessity  of  inward  contrition,  and  think  that  by  merely 
confessing  their  sins  and  reciting  the  fimnnla  of  repentance 
with  their  lipt,  they  have  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
part,  and  that  the  {ffiest  can  do  the  rest.  Again,  the  priest 
absolves  '  k  cutpS,  sed  non  &  poenfi;*  he  removes  the  guilt, 
but  not  the  punishment  here  or  hereafter;  and  accord- 
ingly Roman  Catholics  admit  a  pui^tonr.  The  penance 
which  the  priest  imposes  consists  generally  of  satisfiwtion 
to  be  given  if  the  penitent  has  injured  any  one  in  his  pro- 
perty, honour,  &c^  in  a  manner  uat  can  admit  of  repara- 
tion, and  also  of  prayers,  abstinence,  or  other  religious 
practices  to  be  performed.  A  really  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened confessor  can  often  effect  much  good  in  this  manner, 
'and  restore  peace  and  happiness  to  fiunilies.  The  secrecy 
imposed  on  confessors  is  stnct  and  unconditional ;  whatever 
be  the  crime  of  which  a  penitent  may  accuse  himself,  they 
are  solemnly  bound  to  keep  it  secret,  under  the  most  severs 
denunciations  and  penalties,  both  hiore  and  hereafter,  that 
of  exoommunieation  ipso  ftujto  included.  Notwithstanding 
the  number  individuals  who  have  exercised  the  office  ^ 
confessors  all  ova  the  Catholic  world,  and  the  manifold 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  there  are  few  au- 
thenticated instances  of  their  having  betrayed  their  trust 
That  there  may  be  other  inconveniences  likely  to  result 
fh>m  jaiivate  confession,  is  another  question,  which  it  is  not 
our  bunness  to  discuss.  Every  priest  is  not  a  confEtssor, 
althoi^h  every  incumbent  of  a  parish  is.  The  qualifications 
of  age,  studies,  character,  &c.  required  :n  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  confessor,  the  solemn  engagements  he  enters 
into,  and  the  formalities  with  whu^  M  is.  ctmsBcnued  by 
'  Digitized  by  VjVJOy  IC 
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the  bishop,  TMy  be  wen  in  the  profeauonftl  woriu  of  disci- 
pUne  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and,  amoiur  othen^  in  the 
Bibtiothequt  Saerie  des  PSres  Richard  and  Ginud,  Faiis, 
1825.  art.  'Confession'  and  '  Confessenr.* 

The  box  in  which  the  priest  sits  in  the  ehureh  to  hear 
the  penitent  is  called  a  confessional.  But  the  act  of  con- 
fession may  be  performed  out  of  church,  in  private  houses, 
in  the  field,  in  any  place  in  short,  proTidsd  it  be  not  within 
hearii^  of  any  person  except  the  pciest  and  1iit»  ^mitent 

The  Greek  ohureb  retoins  the  jpraotiee  of  auricular  con- 
finsion,  but  differs  tctm  that  of  Ronw  in  the  tana  oi  the 
absolutkni.  Tlie  ftotostatft  and  leforawd  draiehes,  in- 
cluding those  of  Sngland  and  Scotland,  do  not  admit  the 
wactice,  hut  leeommend  every  one  to  confess  his  sins  to 
God,  and  to  re^nt  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness. 

Confession  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  solemn  pro- 
fession of  Mth  of  various  Christian  churches  which  dissent 
from  that  of  Rome,  such  as  the  Lutheran  [Avosbubo, 
CoNiTBSSiOH  orj;  that  of  the  reformed  churohes  of  Frapc^ 
in  40  articles,  signed  by  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  the  prince 
of  Con^^,  Coligny,  and  others,  and  presented  to  Charles  IX. 
in  1561;  that  of  the  Helvetic  reformed  ohurohes  proclaimed 
in  1566  [ZuiNQLi];  that  of- the  churches  of  the  Nether- 
lands, consisting  of  37  articlefl,  and  published  in  1562, 
afkerwaids  i^iproved  and  g^ned  by  the  members  of  ^e 
synod  of  Embdeo,  in  ld71,  and  lastly  examined  and  oon- 
flnned  in  1619  by  the  qmod<tf  Dordzecsht£ABiuinus];  and 
also  that  of  the  Protestant  ehunhes  of  Fwand,  printed  in 
1570  at  Dobtxin,  and  afterwards  approved  at  the  ^nod  of 
Sendomir. 

Some  sepulchres  of  martyrs  have  been  s^led  by  anti- 
quaries oonfossions ;  for  instance,  the  subterraneous  chapel* 
in  whitdi  are  the  sepulchres  of  St  P&ter  and  St.  PauU 
under  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  called  *  the  Confession  of  St 
Peter.* 

CONFESSION  OF  AUGSBURG.  [Auosbukg.] 
CONFIRMATION  is,  according  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, '  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hanoa  upon  those  who  have 
been  baptized,  and  are  oome  to  yean  of  discretion.*  Such 
only  are  qualified  to  be  confirmed  as  can  say  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Chureh 
Catechism ;  to  the  end  that  ehiklren  hmia$  learned  what 
their  god&thers  and  godmothns  promised  for  them  in  bap- 
rism,  they  may  themselves  ratiiy  and  confirm  the  same ; 
acknowledging  themselves  'bound  to  believe  and  to  do*  all 
which  those  persons  undertook  for  them.  It  is  affirmed  in 
the  sixtieth  canon  of  the  Anglican  church,  that  confirmar 
tioa  is  'a  solemn,  antient  and  laudable  custom  m  the 
church  of  Ood,  continued  firom  the  apostolic  times.'  On 
the  other  hand,  among  the  Protestant  Dissenters  it  is  re- 
garded merely  as  the  remnant  of  a  Popish  ceremony  ;  with 
the  assertion,  that  there  is  no  more  auuiority  for  that  which 
is  retained  of  it  than  for  that  which  is  rqected.  The  pas- 
ta^ of  scripture  which  are  always  adduoed  in  support  of  this 
episcoinlimpositionofhandsarethethreefollawin^;  namely. 
Acts  viiL  14-17,  Acta  xix.  6,  and  esperaaUy  Hebr.  vL  1, 
where  MBme  x^H'*"'> '  ^  impositi<m  of  handsi'  appears  to 
he  mentioned  as  an  importwit  rite  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  Dissenters  dinllow  this  mode  of  proving  the  propriety 
of  the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands.  They  deny  it  to  be  a 
]^;itimate  inference  nrom  the  miraculous  act  of  inspired 
Aposdes  to  the  act  of  modem  bishoio.  What  warrant,  they 
ask,  has  a  bishop  to  declare  ihaX  God  has  given  unto  an 
assemblage  of  several  hundreds  of  individuals  *  the  foi^ve- 
ness  of  all  their  sins,'  because  they  can  say  the  Church 
Catechism  ?  (See  on  this  question,  Towgood*s  Letters  on 
Distent;  De  Laune's  Piea  for  the  NoneonformieU*  Sec.) 
Dr.  Whitby  observes  that,  unless  the  Apoeties  laid  hands 
on  all  who  were  huttised,  it  makes  nothing  fbr  confirm- 
ation ;  and  that  if  they  did.  then  Sunon  Magus  received 
the  Ghost  The  eariy  fothers  certainly  believed  the 
Holy  GuuHtt  to  be  indeed  conveyed  by  the  imposition  of 
hands.  '  When  we  come  out  of  the  water,*  says  Tertullian 
{De  BQj^mo,  c.  7,  8),  *  we  are  anointed  with  the  holy 
chrism  (penmguimur  benedicta  unctione),  then  we  have 
the  impoaition  of  hands,  which  calls  down  the  Holy  Ghost 
^tradit  Spiritum  Sanctum  Paracletum).*  De  Seturrec 
Carms,  o.  8  ;  Hieron.  adoers.  Luctf^  torn,  ii.,  p.  47  ;  Cy- 
prian, Epi».  73-74  ad  Jub^  and  72  ad  Staph.)  Confirma- 
tion was  originally  thus  administered  immediately  after 
baptism,  of  which  it  formed  the  concluding  rite  or  com- 
plement, and  was  called  ^f^otainc ;  that  is,  confirmation ; 
nor  was  there  any  exception  to  this  time  of  adminis- 


tering it  in  the  case  of  bwtism  in  iirfhncy.  In  the  Greek 
dhur^,and  in  Asia,  it  still  accompanies  tiaptism.  The  re 
monstrance  of  the  Protestants  at  the  Reformation  causea 
the  rite  to  be  discontinued  to  in&nts,  and  to  be  administered 
only  to  adults;  and  afterwards  the  Council  of 'Lmnt altered 
the  time  for  confirmation  to  the  seventh  year. 

The  earliest  mention,  by  the  Fathers,  of  the  use  of  chrism 
or  sacred  ointment  in  oonflrmatun  is  believed  to  be  in  the 
passage  of  Tertullian  de  Bcmtitmo,  already  aaoted  (Bing- 
nam,  b.  xii.,  e.  3);  bnttheduTohofRomeaaduoestiieau 
tbMityoftbeEpUUeof  Jamei^eh.v.,v.  14.  IlkeanMntiDK 
die  ftcehead  wiut  this  holy  uneticn,  which  was  oomposed 
of  oil  and  ^Ir"",  constituted  the  first  act  of  the  ceremony 
of  cottflmution.  The  consignation,  or  signing  with  the  s^ 
of  the  cross,  vraa  the  second ;  and  the  third  and  last  was 
the  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands  with  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  The  person  was  then  qualified  to  partake 
of  the  euchurist  Confirmation  in  the  Greek  church  is 
named /ivpAy, 'ointment*;  jcpia/ia,  'unction';  nvpbv tov ^ia- 
uoTvc  ;  ofpaylc,  '  the  seal' ;  and  IwuTfp&yiaiia.  In  the 
Roman  church  this  rite  is  one  of  their  seven  sacraments, 
and  it  consists  in  the  bishop's  anointing  the  forehead  of  the 
person,  saying,  'A.B.,  I  s^  thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  eonflim  uiee  with  the  chrinn  of  salvation,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gbiwt'  The 
bishop  then  gives  a  slight  blow  on  the  cheek,  andoonolndes 
with  jmnouncing  the  words  Pttx  tecum,  'Peace  be  with 
thee.' 

Lord  Kin&  in  his  History  the  Primitive  CAurcA,  p.  91, 
has  shown^ut  confirmation  was  originally  the  same  thing 
as  absolution,  and  that  it  was  frequently  repeated  on  the 
same  indiv^uaL  On  the  reiteration  of  the  rite,  see  also 
Morinus  de  Poem^nHd  et  OrdinaOone,  I.  9. 

The  Puritan  contempt  for  the  hierarchy  occasioned  con- 
firmation to  become  greatly^^eoted  after  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Eiu|land  (Hooker,  L.  5,  66 ;  Bishop  Hall's 
v*fo9fala)\  but  subsequent  to  that  period  the  church  oi 
England  has  observed  the  rite  with  much  more  strictness 
than  the  Luthraan  or  any  other  church. 

Da  Pin  {Sttafy  <^  Zhmm^,  p.  216)  dves  a  nununraa 
list  of  writers  on  the  sulgeot  (nn^rn^  Orutwt  £<Be2s- 
aiaetic»,  vol  iii.,  266,  el  ma  ;  Hammond  dlf  Coti/b^ 
maHone;  Biahop  Parker  on  Confirmaiion;  Goer's  Bu- 
iAoU^Ot  p.  368 ;  Ghatian.  (knewdmiia  DieeordanHumt 
part  lii.) 

CONFIRMATION  (in  law).  [Dbbd.] 

CONFUCIUS.  The  real  name  of  Confucius  was  Koong- 
foo-tse :  the  Jesuit  missionaries  gave  it  the  latinized  form 
in  which  we  Ufe  it  Acocffding  to  some  authorities,  he  lived 
five  centuries  and  a  half,  and,  according  to  others,  only  four 
centuries  and  a  hal(  before  the  Christian  sera.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  but  that 
honour  is  now  generally  given  to  the  state  of  Loo,  within 
the  district  now  called  Km-fow  Hien,  a  little  to  the  east- 
vnurd  the  great  canal  in  Shan-tunp  provino^  where  he 
was  educated  and  where  be  married  m  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  age.  He  wu  the  only  son  of  a  woman  of  iUustrious 
birth.  His  fkther,  who  had  several  other  sons  by  another 
wife,  held  a  high  eovemment  office,  but  dyii^  some  three 
years  after  his  birui,  seems  to  have  left  the  f^iture  philoso- 
pher vei^  indiffisently  provided  for.  Marvellous  stories  are 
told  of  his  love  of  study  when  a  child,  and  of  hb  early  pro- 
ficiency in  learning  and  philosophy.  Hie  Chinese  also 
reo(nrd  a  httle  foot  that  may  interest  phrenologists,  namely, 
that  ConAicius's  head  was  remarkable  for  the  elevation  of 
its  crown.  His  object  in  acquiring  knowledge  was  to  turn 
it  practically  to  ue  purposes  of  good  government  and  he 
accordingly  devoted  hinuelf  exclusively  to  moral  and  poli- 
tical Boienee.  He  divorced  his  wife  after  she  had  bcsne  nim 
a  son,  '  in  order,'  sav  the  Jesuits,  who  excuse  this  part  of 
his  conduct,  'ttiat  ne  might  attend  to  his  studies  with 
greater  apidieation.'  When  he  fiwught  himself  sufficiently 
qualified  to  instruct  the  barbarous  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  quitted  his  solitude  for  the  courts  itf  priuoes.  China 
was  not  then  united  under  one  emperor:  this  union  did  not 
take  place  until  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  philoso- 
pher's death.  But  when  Confucius  began  his  mission,  there 
seem  to  have  been  as  many  independent  kings  in  China  as 
there  were  in  England  under  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  From 
the  vast  extent  of  the  country,  each  of  these  states  or  king- 
doms was  probably  as  la^e  as  all  England  put  together. 
The  Chinese  were  not  then  more  pacific  than  the  rest  of 
mankind:  the  neoghbouring  stiUes  mad^^r^^i^^^fh 
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other,  and  every  part  or  the  Celestial  Empiie  was  m  its 
turn  deluged  with  blood.  Not  long  before  the  birth  of 
Confucius,  tlie  horrors  of  internal  warfare  had  been  aug- 
mented by  some  of  the  belligerents  calling  in  the  ftireign 
aid  of  the  Tartars ;  but  when  the  philosopher  commenced 
his  travels,  a  powerftil  international  conftderacy  had  been 
formed,  under  which  Uie  whole  of  China  was  oompmtively 
tnncjuUi  He  journeyed  through  these  Tuious  stataa  iu  a 
condition  of  nmplieitj  and  povwty,  devoting  hinuelf  to  the 
imtmction  of  alt  ra&u  in  his  preeepta  of  tirtue  and  aoeial 
Older.  Hii  proselytes  gradually  increased,  and  he  at  length 
nokoned  as  many  as  3000  disciples,  of  whom  72  were  taotb 
particularly  distinguished  by  their  devotion  to  tiieir  master, 
and  10  were  so  well  grounded  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge  that 
they  were  called,by  wayof  excellenoe,  'the  ten  wise  men.*  In 
his  visits  to  the  different  princes  he  endeavoured  to  prevail 
opou  them  to  establish  a  wise  and  peaceful  administration. 
His  wisdom,  his  birtli,  his  popularity,  recommended  him  to 
the  patronage  of  the  kings,  but  his  laudable  designs  were  fi«- 
^uently  thwarted  by  envy  and  interest.  After  many  wander- 
ings and  disappointments,  he  became  prime  minister,  with  a 
recognized  autnority  to  cany  his  theories  into  practice  in  his 
native  country  Loo.  At  thu  time  he  was  55  yean  old.  In 
three  yean  he  is  said  to  have  elfeoted  a  thorough  change  in 
the  moral  oondition  of  the  kingdom.  The  haptdheu  and 
ivosperity  created  by  the  philosophic  prime  minuter  excited 
the  jealonqr  of  tbo  noghbouring  kings ;  the  eovordgn  of 
Loo  was  soon  induced  to  abandon  his  bene&ctor,  and  Con- 
Aicius  «iu}  obliged  to  flee  to  the  noHhem  part«  ctf  China. 
He  was  subsecjuently  repulsed  at  three  difFetent  courts,  t6 
which  he  Miphed  for  office  in  order  that  he  might  render 
the  people  nappy ;  and,  after  sustaining  maiiy  6ther  sor- 
rows, he  withdrew  to  the  kingdom  of  Chin,  where  he  lived 
in  great  poverty.  His  doctrines,  however,  had  taken  root, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  of  adversity  that  his  disciples  were 
most  numerous.  He  went  tkgain  to  Loo,  hts  native  country, 
but  vainly  solicited  t«  be  re-eraployed  in  the  government 

Aoeor^t^  to  some  authorities  he  et^oyed  a  filtt  glimpsed 
of  royal  fiivour  in  his  \%Vbet  days,  being  sought  after  by  the 
nilen  of  aeveial  ttttm,  and  emplt^  in  high  offices,  «htch 
BUltund  his  ktunrledee  and  experience :  bdt  it  seems  mote 
certain  that  bis  rigid  jprinelples,  and  the  flnl  tincompro- 
miaing  manner  in  vhfi^  he  carried  them  into  practice, 
always  made  him  many  enemies.  His  zeal  endangered  his 
lifa  mare  than  once,  but  he  regarded  death  with  a  irtoical 
eye.  At  length,  full  of  years,  if  not  df  honours,  he  retlifed 
from  the  wmd,  in  «)mpany  with  a  fbw  of  bis  chosen  dis- 
ciples, to  write  or  complete  those  works  which  became  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Chinese,  and  which  have  survived 
twentv-two  centuries.  Ho  died  in  his  seventy-third  year. 
His  sdputcnre  was  r^sed  on  the  banks  of  the  Soo  river,  and 
many  of  his  disciples,  repairing  to  the  spot,  deplored  the 
loss  of  their  great  master.  The  envyand  hatred  of  his 
contemporaries  soon  passed  away.  When  peace  was  re- 
stored, and  the  empln  amalgamated,  his  writings,  trhich 
had  lai^y  eontributed  to  that  happy  issne,  vere  looked 
upon  as  of  paiamonnt  authoritr  in  all  matten ;  and  to 
mutilate,  or  In  any  way  to  alter  theit'  sense,  VaS  held  to  be 
a  crime  deserving  of  condign  punishment  XTnlbrtunatelv, 
however,  the  obscurity  of  the  language,  and  the  difficult 
involved  nature  of  the  written  character  of  the  Chinese, 
rendered  involuntary  alterations  and  mistakes  of  the  sen&e 
numerous  and  inevitable. ' 

Though  Confacios  was  left  to  end  his  life  in  obscurity, 
the  greatest  honours  and  privileges  were  heaped  upon  his 
descendants,  who  have  existed  through  sixty-seven  or  sixty- 
e^ht  generations,  and  taaj  be  called  the  onlv  hereditary 
nobility  in  China.  They  nourish  in  the  verv  district  where 
their  great  ancestor  was  bom;  and  in  all  the  involutions 
that  have  occurred  their  privileges  have  been  respected. 
In  the  earlier  pert  of  the  eightwnth  cefltniy,  undelr  th^ 
great  emperor  Kang-hy,  the  Utal  number  of  descendants 
amounted  to  eleven  thousand  males.  In  evety  ci^,  down 
to  those  of  the  third  rank,  styled  Hien,  thete  «  a  temple, 
dedicated  to  ConfUcius.  The  mandarins,  all  the  leartied  df 
the  land,  the  emperdr  himself,  are  botind  to  do  him  setvice. 
This  service  consists  In  burning  scented  gums,  frankin- 
cense, tapers  of  sandsl-wood,  See,  and  in  placmg  fhiit,  wine, 
flowers,  and  other  sgteeable  objects  befbre  a  plain  tablet, 
on  which  is  inscribed— *  O  Confticins,  out  rfevered  master, 
let  thy  spiritual  part  descetld  and  be  pleased  with  this 
our  respect,  which  we  now  hutfably  offer  to  thee.'  The 
Momony  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  tthwh  every  mail 


is  enjoined  to  oheem  in  the  hall  of  aitoeBten  to  his 

rents,  See 

'  It  was  the  great  object  of  Confucius,*  says  a  recent 
writer, '  to  regulate  the  manners  oi  the  people.  He  thought 
outward  decorum  the  true  emblem  of  excellenoe  of  heart  - 
he  thwefiire  digested  all  the  various  ceremonies  into  one 
general  code  of  rites,  whieh  vas  esUed  Le-ki^  or  Ly-king» 
sc.  In  this  work  every  ritual  in  aU  the  latatens  of  human 
lift  Is  strictly  tenlated,  so  that  a  true  CihiilBee  is  a  perfect 
automaton,  put  hi  motkin  by  the  rotations  the  Ly-king. 
Some  of  the  rites  are  most  excellent :  the  duties  towards 
parents,  the  respect  due  to  sufierierS)  the  decorum  in  the 
behaviour  of  common  Hfth  8to.t  speak  highly  In  IHvoar  of 
ConfheiUs;  but  his  sttbstitnting  oeremony  fitr  simplicity 
and  true  politeness  is  nnparddnable.  The  Ly-Mng  contains 
many  excellent  maxims,  and  inculcates  morality,  but  it  has 
come  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state,  with  many  interpolations.' 
((Jutzlaff,  Skettih  qf  Chinete  Butory,  onHmt  ana  modem.) 

In  the  writings  of  Confiieius  the  duties  of  husbands  to- 
wards their  Wives  were  slightly  dWelt  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dtities  and  Implicit  submission  of  t^Udren  to  their 
parents  were  extended  to  the  utmost,  and  most  rigidly  hicnl* 
cated.  Upon  this  wide  principle  of  filial  Obedlenoe  the  whole 
of  his  system^  mwal  and  political,  is  founded.  A  fkittily  is 
the  prototype  of  his  nation ;  and,  instead  of  the  notions  of 
independetice  atld  equality  among  men,  he  enforces  the 
principles  of  dependence  and  suboraliuition — aa  of  children 
to  parents,  the  yotinger  to  the  elder.  (Dr.  Morrison.)  Bjf 
an  easy  fleiion,  the  emperor  stands  as  tiie  ftther  of  all  hu 
subjects,  and  is  thus  entitled  to  thefr  passive  obedience; 
una,  as  Dr.  M<MTison  observes,  it  is  ptrwrnv  (he  faiight  say 
certafnlf)  this  fbaftire  of  his  doctrines  which  has  made 
Conlhcius  Such  a  fkvourite  with  all  the  govermwntf  of 
China,  whether  of  native  ot  Tartar  origin,  for  so  man^ 
centuries.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  thn 
fundamental  doctrine  has  rendered  the  Chinese  people 
slavish,  deceitflil,  atid  pusillatiimousi  atid  hss  ibster^  the 
growth  of  a  national  cuatactet  that  cannot  be  redeemed 
byjgentletleSS  of  deportment  and  orderilnesft  of  tritidnet 

(Jotifiictus  wafe  a  teacher  of  morals,  but  not  the  Ibunder  of 
a  religion.  Bis  doctrines  constitute  rather  a  wstem  of 
philosophy  in  the  detiartment  of  motalb  and  polities  than 
any  particular  religious  fltith.  (Davis.)  Amauld  and 
other  Vritert  have  broadj^  asserted  thdt  he  did  not  reeog 
nise  the  existence  of  a  Ooi.  (B^le,  PMlo*.  Diet.,  in  art 
'Maldonaf).  In  his  physics  Cdnflicitis  maintains,  that 
'  out  of  nothing  there  cannot  posSibly  be  produced  anything ; 
that  material  bodies  must  have  existed  fhim  all  eternity; 
that  the  cauKe  {lee,  reason)  or  principle  df  things  must 
have  had  a  CD-eXi£tence  with  the  things  themselves ;  that, 
therefore,  this  cause  Is  also  eternal,  infinite,  indestructibly 
without  limits,  omnipotent,  and  otnnipresent :  that  the 
cetitral  point  of  inffuetiee  (.strength)  whence  this  cause  prin- 
cipally acts,  is  the  blue  firmament  (Tim),  whence  its  ema- 
nations spread  over  the  whole  Universe ;  that  it  is,  therefor^ 
the  supreme  duty  of  theprincd,  in  the  name  of  his  suhjeets, 
to  present  offerings  tb  Tfm,  and  particulariy  at  Ae  equi- 
noxes:  the  one  lor  dbtaining  a  propitimis  seed-time,  and 
the  other  a  plentifU  harvest.^  He  taught  hia  disciples  that 
the  human  body  is  composed  of  t*o  principles, — ^the  one 
light,  invisible,  and  ascending ;  the  other  gross,  palpable,  and 
descending:  that  on  the  separation  of  these  ivo  principles 
the  light  £id  spiritual  p&rt  ascends  into  the  air,  whilst  the 
hea*v  and  corporeal  part  sinks  into  the  earth.  The  word 
death  never  enters  Into  his  philosophy ;  nor,  on  common 
occasions,  is  it  employed  by  the  Chinese.  (Barrow.)  "When 
apereon  dies  they  say,  '  he  has  returned  to  his  ftmilj.' 
The  body,  it  was  difficult  to  deny,  resolved  itself  into  its 
primitive  elements,  and  became  a  part  of  the  universe ;  but, 
according  to  Confucius,  the  spirits  df  the  good  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  their  antient  habitations  on  earth,  or  such 
ancestral  halls  or  other  places  as  might  bd  appointed  by 
their  childrat  and  descendants,  imon  ^om,  while  they 
received  their  homage,  they  (the  dead)  had  the  power  o. 
confbrring  benefections.  Hence  arose  the  lii  dispensable 
duty  of  performing  saci^d  rites  in  the  hall  or  temple  of 
ancestors;  and  all  such  as  neglected  this  duty -Would  be 
punished,  aiter  death,  by  tlioir  spiritual  part  beixg  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  hall  of  ancestt-rs,  and  of  th.- 
supreme  bliss  arising  from  the  homage  bestowed  by  de- 
scendants. Abeliefm  good  and  evil  genii,  and  of  tutelar 
spirits  presiding  over  families,  houses,  towns,  and  other 
places,  mevitably  aro^ig^W  ^rf^  ^Jii^  ^(ejj^,      does  not 
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•ppev  hovever  that  ^ther  Confuoiui  or  any  of  hie  foUovan 

attached  the  idoa  of  a  pergonal  being  or  form  to  the  Peity ; 
nor  have  the  true  ComuciaDS  ever  represented  the  Great 
Fi'st  Came  under  any  imatre  or  persoaiflcatioa  whataoevef:- 
rbe  images  and  iduU  of  Cliina  belong  to  other  faiths.  It 
waa  soon  found  that  the  notions  of  Confucius  vera  too 
abstract  aud  ideal  for  the  mass  of  bis  countrymen ;  who^ 
tike  the  zetf  of  maulund  in  nearly  all  ages  and  all  countci^s, 
required  wmettiii^matenal  to  u  iketa  attention  and  excite 
their  devotion. 

The  moral  doctrines  of  ConfuduB  indade  that  oapital 
OQ^  which*  however  neglected  in  practice,  has  obtained,  iq 
theory,  the  uniTwsal  assent  of  mankind:  be  taught  his  dis- 
ciples '  to  treat  others  according  to  the  treatment  which 
toay  themselves  woidd  desire  at  their  hands.*  In  his 
doctrines  tluire  is  an  evident  leaning  to  predestination 
or  btalism,  and  to  fortune-telling,  or  predicting  events 
by  the  mystical  lines  of  Fo-shee.  With  all  bis  defects 
and  omissions,  ConfUcius  was,  however,  a  most  wonder- 
ful man.  His  system,  without  making  any  pretension 
to  a  divine  legation,  still  continues  to  prevail  throughout 
the  most  extensive  empire  in  the  world.  Some  religions 
may  have  lasted  as  long,  or  longer,  but  ve  believe  no  miilo- 
SDpiiic  code  can  claim  anytbmg  like  such  a  lengtnened 
paiiod  of  active  practical  exutence.  The  Tibetan,  the  Bud- 
hiiit»Bnd  other  religions,  have  divided  and  still  divide  influ- 
mce  with  it*  but  Mva  never  ovexUumm  its  empira.  The 
supecstitioiis  and,  the  vulgar  ai  all  daises,  from  the  empe- 
ror on  tha  throne  to  the  poor  sailor  on  board  the  iunk,  may 
bum  gilt  paper  and  offer  sacriflcea  to  wooden  idols,  prac- 
tise incantations,  and  offer  up  prayers  to  the  *  invisible 
mother  of  heaven,'  but  at  the  same  tune  they  all  revere  the 
name  of  Confucitu,  and  the  more  enlightened  pretend  to 
be  wholly  guided  bv  his  merely  philosophical  code.  Hie 
body  of  his  laws  and  instructions  is  still  followed,  not  only 
by  the  Chinese,  but  by  Coreans,  Cochin-Chineee^  and  other 
people  whoh  talua  eoUeotinly,  are  estimated  at  40O|O0(k,0O0 
of  souls. 

■  The  classical  or  sacred  works  written  and  compiled  by 
Confuciua  and  his  disciples,  are  nine  in  numbef ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  *  Four  Books'  and  the  *  Five  OuMmical  Books.' 
The  flrat  of  the  Four  Book*  is  the  T^k»,  or  '  The  Sehgol 
of  Adutta;*  the  aaooad  the  Ckoong^ifoimg,  or  *  InlUlible 
Uedium ;'  the  third  the  Lun-yu,  consisting  of  the  c(mversa- 
tiuns  and  sayings  of  ConfUcius,  recorded  by  his  disciples, 
and  winch,  aooordiog  to  Mr.  Davis,  is  *  in  all  respects  a 
complete  Chinese  BaitpeU and  the  fourth  the  Meng-Ue, 
whioQ  contains  the  additions  and  commentary  of  Meng-ttt, 
or  Mencius,  as  he  is  called  by  Europeans,  who  Uved  about 
a  century  after  Confucius.  The  Five  Canonical  Books, 
all  saul  to  be  written  or  compiled  by  Confucius  himself 
are,  the  S/iy-kiag,  or  Book  of  Sacred  Songs ;  the  Skoo- 
kin^,  which  is  a  history  of  the  deliberations  between  the 
antient  sovervigns  of  China ;  the  Ly-king,  or  Book  of  Rites 
and  Ceremonies,  which  is  considered  as  the  foundation 
of  the  laesent  state  of  Chinese  manners,  and  one  of  the 
eauses  of  their  unil^  unchangeaUnMss;  and  lastly,  the 
Chm-Uimtt  which  is  a  history  of  the  philosopher's  own 
times,  and  of  those  vbiefa  immediately  preceded  him.  (J. 
F.  Davis— 7^  C&tttsM;  a  Gmeral  Vacripiioa  Ckma 
and  it9  JnMabHanit,  Loudon.  1836;  Gutslaff— &'A4<eA  of 
Chinete  Hiitmy,  aatient  and  modern ;  Travels  qf  the  Jetuit 
MisnwartMt  Bell  (of  Antenuony),  Barrow,  Staunton,  &c.) 

CONGE'  lyESLIIlE.  a  term  in  Norman  French,  lite- 
rally signityii^  *  leave  to  elect,'  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  king's  writ  or  license  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  elect  a 
bishop,  at  the  time  of  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  The  right  of 
nominating  to  bishoprics  was  in  most  countries  of  Europe 
enjoyed  by  the  temporal  sovereigns,  with  Uttle  opposition 
from  the  ecclesiastical  auttoritiea,  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, wfaos  a  contest  began  between  the  popes  and  the 
mouarobs  of  Bun^  which,  in  the  next  century,  ended  in 
the  latter  being  compelled  to  sunender  this  important  pri- 
vilege to  the  dergy.  Father  Paul  ('IVeatise  qf  Bene^ces, 
c.2'1),  says  that  between  a.d.  1122  and  a.,  d.  lU6,it  became 
a  rule  almost  everywhere  established,  that  bishops  should 
bi;  chosen  by  the  chapter.  In  England,  by  the  constitu- 
tiuiiB  of  Clarendoo,  A.D.  1164,  the  election  was  vested  in  the 
c'uaptors,  subject  to  the  king's  approbation  of  the  object  of 
tbeir  choice.  The  i^ht  of  election  waa  afteiwords  formally 
sunendoced  to  the  chapters  by  a  charter  of  King  John,  by 
which  havevBT  be  nsmed  to  hiiiuel^  vanxofi  ouier  things. 


the  right  of  granting  a  cong6  d'eslire,  and  of  con6nuii^  the 
choice  of  the  chapter.  This  grant  of  freedom  of  dcction 
was  expressly  recognised  in  Magiia  Charta,  and  also  by  a 
subsequent  statute,  25  Bd.  XII.,  staL  6,  which  was  passed 
&r  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  popes  from  interfering 
with  the  elections  to  dignities  and  benefices  in  England. 

So  the  law  stood  until  the  passing  of  2d  Henry  VIU., 
o.  2(1,  vhich,  though  repealed  in  Edward  the  VI.tb  s  reign, 
was  afterwards  revive4  and  by  which  episcopal  elections 
are  regulated  at  the  present  day.  By  this  Act  it  is  provided 
that  upon  every  avowuioe  of  an  arehbishoprie  or  bishopric 
the  kmg  may  grant  to  tha  dean  and  chapter  a  license 
under  the  greatseal  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  asuccessor, 
and  with  the  Ucense  a  letter  missive  containing  the  name 
of  the  person  whom  they  ace  to  elect.  If  the  dean  and 
chapter  delay  their  election  above  twelve  days  after  receiving 
the  license,  the  king  may>  hy  letters  patent,  nominate  any 
person  whom  ha  pleases  to  the  vacant  sea ;  if  they  delay 
the  election  beyond  twenty  days,  or  elect  any  other  person 
than  the  candidate  reoommended  by  the  king,  oi'  do  any- 
thin:;  else  in  contravention  of  the  Act,  they  incur  tbo  pe- 
nalties of  a  premunire.  Bishoprics  in  Ireland  are  donative 
by  letters  patent,  without  a  cong£  d'eslire.  {Irish  Stat^ 
2  Blis.,  c  4.) 

CONGER.  [MuuNtDA.] 

CONGESTION,  a  preteraatuxal  aeoumulation  of  blood 
iu  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  sanguifenms  system,  at- 
tended  wim  disordwed  function  of  the  organs  in  which 
such  an  accumulation  takes  place.  It  has  been  shown 
[Aktbry,  Capiuary,  CiRCULATiOH,]  that  the  main  Amo- 
tions of  Uie  sanguiffflous  system  are  performed  by  the  ulti- 
mate divisions  of  the  blood-vessels,  called,  from  their  hair- 
like minuteness,  apiaries ;  the  office  of  the  main  trunks 
and  the  latter  branches  of  the  blood-vessels  being  merely 
to  convey  to  the  capillaries  the  material  acted  m>on  by  tliem 
in  the  various  processes  which  they  perform.  In  the  natu- 
ral and  healthy  state  of  an  oi-gan,  the  arterial  capillaries  in 
whioh  the  arterial  trunks  that  supply  it  with  arteriid  blood 
terminate,  receive  a  certain  quantity  of  blood ;  retain  that 
blood  a  given  time ;  and  then  transmit  it  with  a  given  im- 
petus into  tha  venous  c^Ulariea«  whioh  in  their  turn  con- 
vey it  into  the  breer  venous  branches,  and  these  to  the 
heart  with  a  given  aegrce  of  velocity,  Upon  this  transmis- 
sion of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  organs  in  a  given  quan* 
tity  and  a  given  time,  depends  tha  balance  of  the  oircula- 
tion ;  upon  the  due  balance  of  the  oiroulatkm  depends  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  organic  processes ;  and  upon  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  organic^  processes  depends  the 
sonnd  performance  of  the  animal  functions. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  the  l»lanoe  of  the  circulation  is 
disturbed  by  the  preternatural  aooumulation  of  blood  in 
the  capillary  vessels,  some  conception  may  be  formed  by 
observing  the  phenomena  that  take  place  when  a  mechani- 
cal or  ctMmioal  irritant  is  applied  to  a  transparent  part  of 
the  animal  body ;  ai^  when  such  a  part  is  brought  under 
the  field  of  the  mierosoo^e,  so  that  the  circulation  in  the 
minute  vesads  can  bo  dtstinotly  tern.  In  this  caa^  the  flnt 
phenomenon  observable  is  a  quickened  circulation  In  the 
part,  and  the  consequent  determination  to  it  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood ;  next,  alter  a  time,  the  btood-vessels  are 
seen  to  dilate  and  to  become  tu^d  with  blood ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  the  flow  of  blood  through  these  distended  ves- 
sels is  manifestly  retarded ;  and  ultimately,  if  the  irritating 
cause  continue  to  operate  with  a  certain  degree  of  inten- 
sity, the  circulation  is  wholly  stopped.  The  quickened  cir- 
culation, the  first  phenomenon  that  takes  place,  is  occa- 
sioned the  action  of  the  contractile  power  inherent  in 
the  coats  of  the  capillary  vessels,  excited  in  an  inordinate 
degree  by  the  application  of  the  unusual  stimulus.  The 
dilatation  of  the  capillary  vessels,  the  subsequent  event, 
arises  ftmn  a  diminutuMi  of  tha  vital  power  of  tha  ooats  of 
the  vessels,  ttcm  the  over-exciteiimkt  prodiued  by  the  irri- 
tating cause 

The  blood-vessels  in  this  state  are  oonmonlysaid  to  have 
lost  their  tone ;  to  be  debilitated  or  weakened.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  loss  of  vital  power  in  the  living  tissues 
tliat  form  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  are  the  engorge- 
ment of  the  vessels,  the  impeded,  retarded,  or  abolished 
circulation  of  blood  through  them,  and  the  disordered  or 
suspended  function  of  the  part  affected. 

From  the  preceding  statement,  a  distinct  conception  may 
be  Jbrmed  of  that  morbid  condition  of  the  Uuod^vcMris,  te 
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the  demgnatum  of  which  ib»  tenn  oongestioii  is  commonly 
applied.  How  ffrntly  such  a  conditioD  of  the  blood-ve«- 
sels  must  ^sturh  their  natural  functions,  and  consequently 
how  powerful  an  a^at  it  must  be  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, it  is  also  easy  to  coDceire.  But  pathologists  have 
hitherto  made  but  slight  ivogress  in  determining  with  pre- 
cision the  nature  of  the  morbid  changes  which  take  place, 
either  in  the  blood-vessels  themselves,  or  in  the  tissues  in 
which,  as  a  consequenco  of  this  affection,  an  alteration  of 
structure  is  sometimes  ultimately  superinduced. 

From  an  observation  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  state  of  congestion,  it  is  usually  distinguished  into  pas- 
•ive  and  aetiva  "Whea  there  is  moely  an  aeoumulation  of 
blood  in  the  distended  and  debilitated  oapiUaries,  without 
any  other  manifest  mMbid  phenomenon,  the  state  is  called 
simple  congestion;  and  this  state  ot  congestion  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  passive.  But  when  to  this  accumulation 
of  blood  there  are  superadded  certain  phenomena  which 
aceompanv  and  which  characterize  another  morbid  state, 
namely,  inflammation,  the  congestion  is  toraed  active. 
In  active  congestion,  the  blood-vessels  themselves  are  in  a 
state  of  excitement ;  tlie  preternatural  tjuantitjr  of  blood 
they  contain  is  determined  to  them  by  then:  own  inordinate 
activity ;  they  are  in  a  condition  not  of  diminished  hut  of 
exalted  vital  energy.  In  passive  congestion,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  coats  of  the  vessels  are  destitute  of  their  natural 
tonic,  vital  resistance ;  yield  readily  to  the  currant  of  blood 
whteh  is  determined  to  them,  ta  nimble  to  peas  on  the  enr- 
rent  they  reeeiTe,  the  blood  accumulates  in  them  and  dis- 
tends them.  Active  eoogestion,  acctwding  to  Has  account, 
however,  can  be  distinguished  by  no  certain  and  even  no 
appreciable  character  ncm  inflammation,  a  state  which  is 
uways  supposed  to  be  diffmnt  from  congestion.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  state  of  congestion  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
pass  into  the  different  state  of  inflammation,  and  it  is  this 
very  tendency  that  renders  congestion  so  dangerous  and 
fittal  a  malady.  'But  in  what  the  two  states  differ,  we  are 
at  present  wholly  ignorant.  When  the  link  that  connects 
these  two  states  with  each  other  shall  be  supplied,  a  dear 
aud  bright  light  will  be  shed  over  the  nature  of  Eome  of  the 
most  important  Psoases  at  present  involved  in  profound 
darkness.  The  labours  of  pathologists,  conducted  as  tiuj 
now  ar^  with  a  precision  vaa  skill  never  befbre  exemplified 
should  be  sustained  and  animated  by  the  prospect  of  the 
inestimable  practical  advantages  which  must  re^nlt  from 
the  success  of  their  investigations. 

The  tissue  of  the  body  in  which  the  state  of  congestion  is 
most  apt  to  occur,  is  thfroellular,  and  more  especially  in  the 
lax  and  little  cohesive  condition  in  which  this  tissue  forms 
the  parenchyma  of  the  different  internal  omns,  as  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  ihe  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kimieys,  and  so 
on.  A  congested  state  of  their  blood-vessels  is  also  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  occur  in  the  mucous  membranes,  and  more 
especially  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  tho  bronchi  and  air 
vesic^  of  the  stomach  and  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of 
the  ovaria  and  uterus.  But  besides  these,  other  end  less 
yielding  structures,  as  the  serous  and  fibrous  membranes, 
the  skin,  and  even  the  museteSk  maybe  aifeeted  with  con- 
BBstion,  after  the  c^ieration  of  oauses  which  have  exhausted 
UM  vital  energies  d  the  syst«n  m  jReneial,  or  which  have 
diminirfied  the  yital  cobnion  oi  uwse  straotarea  in  par- 
ticular. 

Congestion,  when  present  to  any  considerable  extent,  and 
when  continuing  for  any  length  of  time,  disorders  the  Amo- 
tion of  the  oi^n  in  which  it  takes  {dace.  The  sinis  of 
this  disordered  flinction  are  signs  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  congestion  is  present.  for  example,  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  brain  be  in  a  state  of  congestion,  the  activihr 
and  energy  of  the  cerebral  functions  will  be  diminished, 
indicated  by  dulness,  heaviness,  forgetftilness,  inaptitude 
far  mental  labour,  giddiness,  lethar^,  and  so  on:  uid 
iho  coi^eation  be  in  great  intenai^,  it  may  produce  all  the 
bymptoms  of  coma  and  evm  of  apoplexy.  [Coka  and 
ATCPLKXT.]  If  the  bbod-vesseb  of  the  liv«r  he  in  a  state 
of  congestion,  the  secretion  of  bile  will  be  disordered ;  al- 
tered in  qu^ty,  diminished  in  auanUQr.  or  entirely  sup- 
Dressed.  If  the  blood-vessels  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air  pass^es  be  in  a  state  of  congestion,  it  will  occasion 
uneasiness  in  the  chest,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  &c 

Congested  states  of  these  and  other  organs  are  exceed- 
ii^y  apt  to  occur  in  the  pn^ress  of  other  diseases,  more 
jHspeoauy  in  the  diflerent  types  of  fovjer*  ^  fs^uneUt  of 


whidi  tliey  modify,  and  the  severity  and  danger  of  whvAi 
th^  always  greatly  increase.  There  are  fevers  indeed, 
and  those  of  the  ve^  worst  kind,  that  is,  the  most  intense 
and  the  least  under  the  control  of  any  known  remedies,  in 
which  a  high  degree  of  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  biain,  of  the  lungs,  of  ^e  liver,  or  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  is  among  the  very  first  appreciable 
morbid  conditions  of  the  system ;  hut  in  general  such  a 
congested  state  of  the  blood-vessels  is  consequent  upon 
preceding  morbid  conditions  of  the  oivans;  conditions  by 
which  the  vital  enemies  of  llie  blootf-vesada  have  been 
exhausted. 

The  appeannoes  joesented  by  oonnsted  parts  after 
death,  vary  with  their  stmctttre  and  with  the  degree  and 
duration  v  the  affsction.  The  cafnllary  arteries  and  veins 
are  turgid  with  blood;  the  blood  thev  contain  iiofadarker 
colour  than  natural ;  hence  the  colour  of  the  organ,  the 
seat  of  the  congestion,  is  darker  in  proportion  to  tBe  inten- 
sity of  the  affection ;  it  is  also  commonly  more  or  less 
swollen,  and  the  cohesion  of  its  tissues  is  diminished,  so 
that  they  are  more  readily  torn  than  when  in  a  healthy 
condition.  In  some  organs,  indeed,  as  in  the  liver  an^ 
the  spleen,  when  the  congestion  is  in  an  extreme  degree, 
the  cohesion  of  the  component  tissues  is  so  much  lessened 
that  the  organs  are  broken  down  on  the  slightest  pres- 
sure. 

Anything  may  be  the  cause  <^  congestion  which  dimi- 
nishes the  vital  energy  of  the  capillary  vessels ;  or  which 
ebaiwes,  bevond  a  certain  limit,  the  qnantitf  and  quality  of 
the  blood  tney  contain.  If  the  vital  energy  of  the  c^iO- 
laries  be  dinu3*riied,  they  cannot  maintain  ute  tension  ne- 
cessaryto  prevent  distension  of  their  parietes,  and  a  conse- 
quent preternatural  accumulation  of  blood.  If  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  blood  they  contain  be  altered,  their  na- 
tural stimulus  may  be  so  diefldent  as  not  to  excite,  or  so 
excessive  as  to  exhaust  them. 

There  is  no  morbid  state  of  the  system  over  which 
human  art  has  so  littie  control  as  that  of  congestion  when 
the  affection  is  extensive  and  severe.  When,  however,  it 
is  seated  only  in  a  sin^gle  organ,  and  is  not  very  intense, 
there  are  remedies  which  have  a  powerftil  tendency  to  re- 
Ueveit;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  disnae  of  the  body  tixe 
treatment  of  which  requires  to  he  oondooted  with  so  much 
eaution  and  discrimfaiation.  The  adoption  of  a  wrong 
course,  w  the  too  vigorous  application  of  a  well-chosen  re- 
medy, has,  in  this  case,  a  more  than  ordinary  tendency  to 
turn  the  balance  between  life  and  death,  on  the  side  of 
death.  If  the  coi^estion  be  what  is  termed  active,  general 
hlood-letting  is  sometimes  indispensable;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  cases  of  passive  congestion,  in  which 
the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  system  in  the  smallest 
quantity,  would  be  certain  to  extinguish  life.  In  cases  in 
which  general  depletion  would  be  pregnant  with  danger, 
local  blood-letting  is  often  safe,  and  when  employed  with 
cautious  decision,  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  remedies.  Its 
effect  is  sometimes  greatly  promoted  by  external  local  deri- 
vatives, as  blister^  and  ^  internal  remedies  which  tend  at 
onee  to  stimulate  the  hearts  antion  and  to  eqnaliie  the  oir- 
eulation^sodi  as  what  ore  termed  the  difRuiue  sttmuhints, 
and  diapBoretiea.  Bmetica  and  pn^tives  are  ako  auxiliary 
remedies,  in  general  safe,  and  often  remarkably  efficient 

CON6LET0N,  a  market  town  and  borough  in  the 
county  of  Cheshire.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Astbury,  in  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  hundred  of  Northwich,  on  the 
Staffordshire  border ;  42  miles  nearly  due  east  from  Chester, 
in  a  straight  hne,  and  162  N.  N.  W.  from  London. 
It  appears  to  be  a  place  of  great  antiquiW,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  military  station  of'^  the  Romans. 
The  present  town  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  contains 
muiy  of  the  antirat  houses  of  Cheshire,  which  are  con- 
strueted  entirely  of  timber  frame-work  and  jdaster.  It 
is  beautiflilly  aitnated  in  a  deep  and  picturesque  valley  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Dane.  At  the  west  end  are  nume- 
rous detached  mattams  of  diemnilent  manufhoturen  of  the 

Slace,  surrounded  with  shrubberies  and  onamental  gnr- 
ens.  In  the  antient  part  is  the  gnildhall,  a  commodious 
brick  buildinit  with  a  piacza  for  ^ose  who  attend  the 
market.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  neat  and 
respectable,  and  it  bears  a  character  for  remarkable  faealthi- 
neaa.  The  Macclesfield  canal,  and  the  great  road  from 
Lichfldd  and  Stafford  to  Manchester,  pass  through  it.  The 
pqnilation  ia  1B31  van  9S52,  ofjqhom  4474weR  males. 
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and  4878  females.  At  this  time  th^  were  27  ftmilies  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  1644  families  employed  in  the 
•ilk  mannihctuTe,  which  of  date  years  has  greatly  iacieased. 
The  silk-nulU  erected  on  the  baoks  of  the  river  are  very 
extensive.  OrmMod,  in  his  history  of  Glushiie,  speaks  ot 
twenty-eight  in  ih»  year  1819,  for  ribands  and  othw  kinds 
of  silk  ftibrio  (vol.  iiL  p.  20).  The  manu&etuze  of  Congle- 
ton  is  almoat  wholly  oonflned  to  black  silks.   In  thrown- 
silks  it  exceeds  the  manuftctuie  of  Macclesfield,  though  in 
fancj^-sUks,  and  in  the  whole  amount  of  buaiue8^  it  is  much 
inferior.    It  is  obserred  in  the  '  Report  on  the  Municipal 
Corporatiwna'  (1835),  that  no  new  works  hare  been  erected 
since  1825,  and  that  the  state  of  the  manufiu:ture  is  not 
such  as  to  offer  encouragement  to  any  additional  specula- 
tions.   It  is  added  that  the  rilk  goods  ore  greatly  exposed 
to  dejvedations ;  detection  being  cufBcult  in  consequence  of 
the  smallness  of  the  bolkin  proportion  to  thevalue.  There 
is  no  cotton  manufkrtory  within  the  boundary  of  the  bo- 
rough, but  thbre  are  seroral  immediately  be^d  it.  There 
are  also  acnne  t"nwm'»T  vA  manulketuies  of  leathw.  This 
town  was  ibrmertyoekbnted  for  tagged  leatiisr  laces,  called 
Congleton  points.   The  borough  of  Oongleton  is  co-exten- 
sive with  the  township  of  Congleton,  which  is  one  (A  several 
constituting  the  parish  of  Astbury.    It  is  divided  into 
three  war^  with  six  aldermen  and  e^hteen  councillors. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  subordinate  to  the  rectory 
of  Astbury;  but  though  the  chapelry  extends  over  an 
area  of   2500  acres,  the  stipend  is  only  about  140^  a 
year.     The  dissenting  chapds  are  numerously  attended, 
including  one  of  Catholics.    The  Methodists  and  In- 
dependents have  schools  each,  with  several  hundred 
scholars.     There  is  a  free  grammar-school,  with  sixty- 
eight  scholars,  who  are  taught  Latin  and  OreA ;  also  seveial 
Sunday-Bcbools,  an  in&nt-nhooUand  several  endowed  oha- 
rities.    The  licensed  pablio-lMnises  are  veiy  numerous — 
there  are  50,  and  52  beer-aihops  within  the  space  of  300 
yards.    (.Municipal  Corp.  Rep.,  p.  2657,  part  4.)  The  mar- 
ket-day is  on  Saturday;  and  fkirs  are  held  on  Thursday 
before  Shrovetide,  May  12,  July  5,  and  November  23,  for 
cattle  and  pedlars' wares.   {Boundary  Report;  Mumeipal 
Corp.  Report;  Population  Retort;  Report  on  Charitut; 
Lysons'  Mag.  Brit. ;  Onnerod  s  Cheshire^ 

CONGLOMERATE,  the  generic  term  for  coarse  sand 
or  rounded  fragments  of  stoifo,  of  various  kinds,  cemented 
into  a  mass.  It  is  sometimes  called  pudding-stone.  Con- 
glomerates differ  in  their  nature^  and  vary  in  the  sise  of 
their  component  parts  according  to  the  [nncess  by  which 
th^  have  been  brought  into  the  form  of  congkimerate. 
The  mechanical  convuIskMU  of  the  earth,  great  floods,  and 
other  agents,  more  or  less  powerftil,  having  carried  the 
primary  materials  into  places  &vourable  to  the  process, 
and  rubbed  off  thmr  sh«rp  and  anj^ular  puts,  thev  are 
united  into  solid  masses  by  a  posterior  formation.  Along 
the  base  of  the  Maritime  Alps  the  rivers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  now  forming  conglomerate  and  sand.  (Lyelrs 
Otology).  Near  Nice  the  mud,pebbleB,andp(Mrtions  oirock 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  lorm  beds  of  sbingje;  but 
tlte  greater  part  are  swept  into  the  deep  sea,  where  they 
form  strata  of  inclined  conglomerate,  about  1000  feet  in 
thickness  and  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length.  Volcanic 
eruptions  also  tend  to  the  formation  of  oiH^lomerate  by 
uniting  masses  of  rock  together.  Coi^lomerates,  as  al- 
ready observed,  to  whatever  oanses  owing,  are  eharac- 
terised  by  being  manifestly  a  congeries  of  fragments  of 
rock,  of  various  sizes,  which  have  undergone  the  process 
of  attrition,  and  consequeiitiy  have  been  formed  bv  frag- 
ments of  various  rocks  that  have  been  carried  considerable 
distances.  [Bebccia.]  Many  of  these  conglomerates  are 
sometimes  so  well  compacted  as  to  form  a  hard  rock, 
capable  of  receiving  a  considerable  degree  of  poUsh,  as  we 
observe  in  two  colossal  fragments  of  heads  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  foces  of  which  are  tolerably  smoothed  by 
Egyptian  art,  while  the  broken  parts  exhibit  a  conglomerate 
consisting  of  irr^;ulu-sised  nnnded  grains,  and  mnssoa  of 
quarts  and  other  rocks. 

CONGO.  This  uune^  in  its  most  extmaive  uplioatim, 
u  explained  imder  the  word  Anoou,  eompreoends  the 
whole  of  the  r^ion  lying  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  more  correctly  divimd  into  the  four  kingdoms  or 
districts  of  Loango,  Congo  Proper,  Angola,  and  wnguela. 
In  this  large  and  loose  sense  it  extends  from  Cape  Lopez 
Oonsalvob  m  hit.  0"  44'  S.,  to  Gape  Negro,  in  Ut  1 5°  40'  8. 
Congo,  praperfy  ao  called,  howeva,  at  wast  aooosding  to  its 


modern  limits,  (for  It  IS  sud  to  have  teen  more  extennve 
formerly,)  does  not  streteh  to  the  nortn  beyond  the  river 
Zaire  (otherwise  called  the  (^ago),  in  about  lat.  6'  S.,  which 
separates  it  from  Loango,  nor  to  the  south  beyond  the  river 
Dando,  in  lat.  8°  20*  S.,  which  sspaiatea  it  mm  AngoU.  It 
is  believed  to  extend  a  eonsideratue  distance  into  the  inte- 
rior; but  we  have  no  distinct  information  respecting  its 
limits  in  that  direction,  and  they  are  probably  not  very  defi- 
nitely marked.  The  country  immediately  to  the  east  of 
Congo  i^ppears  to  be  that  of  the  Giagas,  a  race  of  bushmen 
whow  ieioeity  is  much  dwelt  upon  in  tlw  <Ad  accounts,  uid 
seems  to  be  itill  the  terror  of  their  more  peaceable  neigh- 
bours. 

The  first  European  who  reached  Congo  was  the  Fortu- 

fiese  navigator,  Diogo  Caxa,  who  made  his  way  thither  from 
Imino,  in  1484.  Diogo  revisited  the  country  in  1489,  mak- 
ing his  voyage  on  that  occasion  from  Portugal.  The  fol- 
ktwingyearanotlur  armament  arrived  from  Portugal,  undur 
the  command  of  Rot  de  Soma.  After  thk  the  kW  of  Congo, 
and  many  of  his  siuneets,  made  |irofossiou  of  CnristiRnih-, 
and  the  Portuguese  formed  oonsiderable  estabUshments  ui 
the  country.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,tbat  the  most  strenuous  endeavoursweremade  in  the 
work  of  converting  the  natives.  Amp^e  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  of  the  opposition  and 
difficulties  of  various  kinds  they  had  to  contend  with,  and 
of  the  wonderful  success  whirJi,  notwithstanding,  is  asserted 
to  have  crowned  their  persevering  labours,  are  given  in  the 
Voyage  of  Michel  Angeb  di  (Sattina  and  Dionisio  Carli  di 
Piacenzo,  two  Capuchin  friars,  who  set  out  to  join  the  mis- 
sion in  Ciongo  in  ,1666 ;  and  in  that  of  Greronimo  Merolla  di 
Soirent^  anotWr  Capuchin  fother,  who  joined  the  same 
mission  in  1683.  Thne  are  French  and  Ei^uh  transla- 
tious  of  both  these  voyages,  which  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  Italian;  end  thev  are  incorporated  in  Labat*s 
'  Relation  Historique  de  I'Ethiopie  Occidentale,'  5  vols., 
12mo.  Paris,  1732 ;  along  with  a  tran^ation,  also  from  the 
Italian,  of  Father  Oivazri  de  Montecucculo's  description  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Congo,  Angola,  andMatamba.  A  relation 
of  the  earlier  attempt  to  christianize  the  people  of  Congo, 
beginning  with  th^  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
the  country,  may  be  found  in  an  account  of  Congo  and  the 
neighbounn^  countries,  first  drawn  up  in  Italian,  in  1586, 
by  Filippo  Pigafetta,  from  the  journals  and  verbal  inform- 
ation of  Ehiarto  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  captain,  who  had 
spent  about  ten  years  in  Congo,  and  was  eventually  sent  to 
Madrid  and  Rome,  on  a  sort  of-  embassy  from  the  kin^  for 
priests,  miantmariea,  and  warlike  assistance  a^inst  huene- 
mies.  Figafetta'i  book  was  eady  translated  into  English 
and  Latin. 

The  earliest  English  account  of  Congo  is  that  published 
by  Furohas  under  the  title  of '  the  Strange  Adrentures  of 
^dxew  Battel^  of  Leigh,  in  Essex,  sent  by  the  Portuguese 
prisoner  to  Angola,  in  which  kin^om  and  the  adjacent 
regions  he  liv^  eighteen  years.*  Battel,  whose  relation  is 
very  curious,  was  detained  in  this  part  of  Africa  from  1589 
till  1607.  An  English  navigator,  of  French  descent,  James 
Barbot  the  yotmger  (so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
father  of  the  same  name,  also  a  writer  of  voyages),  made  a 
voyage  to  Congo  in  1688,  the  journal  of  which  was  pub- 
lianed  along  with  the  voyages  of  his  uncle,  John  BarboL 
There  are  translations  or  abstraets  of  all  these  early 
voyagea  in  the  4th  and  5th  volumes  of  Prevost's  '  Histoire 
Gen&ale  des  Voyages.'  Some  of  them  are  also  in  Hock- 
luyt  and  Purchos ;  and  most  of  them  in  Churchill,  Harris, 
Osborne,  Pinkerton,  and  the  other  Ei^lish  collections.  In 
Labat's  book,  already  mentioned,  the  accounts  of  several 
Portuguese  voyagers  are  added  to  those  of  the  missionaries. 
The  countryis  auo  described,  from  personal  acquaintance, 
in  Olfert  Dapper's  *  Description  of  Afiica,'  first  pub- 
lished in  Dutcn,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1670,  but  of  which 
there  is  a  EVench  translation,  fol.  Amst,  1686.  The  Abb^ 
Pn^art  has  collected  the  most  important  particubus  men- 
tioned in  these  voyages  in  his  *  Histoire  de  Louigo,  Caoongo, 
et  autres  Resumes  d'Afrique,'  1776,  of  which  there  is  an 
English  txanslatioh  in  the  16th  ^ol.  of  FinkertonV  col- 
lection, pp.  548 — 598. 

According  to  the  old  accounts,  the  native  division  of 
(^neo  is  into  the  six  provinces  of  Bamba,  Sogno  (or  Sonio), 
Sondi,  Pango,  Batta,  and  Penda.  The  Portuguese  however 
appear  to  have  divided  the  country  into  what  they  called 
the  metropolitan  province  of  San  Salvador,  the  duchy  of 
Bomba,  the  dudiy  of  Sondi,  the  marquist^  of  Pemba,  vtni 
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the  eounty  (or  earidom)  of  Soono,  Am  oidttiiigf  ftUogadur 
!l^go  and  Batta,  or  oominnnending  them  under  wnw  of 
die  od»r  namei.  Tho  Ftutugnesa  prorinee  of  San  Salra^ 
dor  i»  a  part  of  the  native  province  of  FMnba,  the  matqtti- 
■ate  of  Pemba  being  the  remainder.  It  is  placed  along  a 
portion  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Gcmgo,  immediately  to 
tho  north-east  of  8og;no,  which  occupies  Uw  angle  formed 
bj  the  river  and  the  sea-coast.  In  this  province  is  the 
capital,  said  to  have  been  antiently  called  Bania,  which 
appears  however  to  be  merely  a  name  signifying  a  chief 
town,  the  residence  of  a  kin^,  or  even  of  a  subordinate 
ruler.  The  Portuguese  having  established  a  aottlement 
here,  gave  the  place  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  situated  about  150  miles  firom  the  sea,  and  about 
a  third  of  that  distance  from  the  riv«r,  in  a  hollow  on  the 
south-east  side  of  a  lofty  mountain,  having  on  the  snmmit 
a  plain  of  about  ten  miles  in  oireuit,  whioh  is  eoveted  with 
towns  and  ullages.  The  palaoe  of  the  native  loveffemi 
and  the  Pcvtuguese  part  of  the  town  are  each  sumraiKud 
by  an  inclosure  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference ;  but  the 
suburbs  of  the  Portuguese  town  are  desoribed  as  also  of 
eonsMerable  extent.  Tho  principal  ornaments  of  San  Sal- 
vador were,  a  cathedral  and  nine  or  ten  other  churches, 
all  built  of  stone,  although,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  Jesuits,  roofed  pmy  with  thatch.  The  religious 
establishment  consisted  of  a  bishop  and  chapter,  a  Jesuit 
college,  a  convent  of  capuchins,  &c.  It  appears  however 
that  even  before  the  end  of  the  serenteentii  eentuiy  the 
ravages  of  war  had  almost  ruined  San  Salvador,  and  the 
native  sovereign  had  transferred  bis  residence  to  another 
place,  called  Lomba,  in  the  province  Bamba,  and  nearer 
the  sea>coasL 

For  details  as  to  the  history,  the  religim,  the  oustoms, 
the  arts,  and  the  former  genial  eondinon  of  the  people 
of  Congo,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  missionary  ac- 
counts, in  which  these  matters  are  treated  at  great  length. 
There  is  probably  however  a  good  deal  of  fiction  in  these 
accounts,  the  prevailing  aim  of  which  evidently  is  to  ex- 
ugerate  the  importance  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
At  all  events,  now  that  both  the  ithow  of  Christianity  and 
the  very  thin  sprinkling  of  civilization,  of  which  this  r^;ion 
of  Africa  may  at  one  time  have  had  to  boast,  have  nearly 
disappeared,  these  old  descriptions  would  cerbdnly  be  fbund 
verv  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  Congo. 

1?he  most  authentic  mfbrmation  we  possess  regpeeting 
the  modem  state  of  Congo,  is  derived  from  the  *  Narrative 
of  an  Expedition  (sent  out  by  the  English  government)  to 
explore  the  river  Zaire,  usoally  called  the  Congo,  in  1816, 
under  the  direction  of  Cs^in  J.  K.  Taekey,  R.  N^*  4to., 
London,  1818.  Captain  Tuckey  and  his  companions,  of 
whom  out  of  56,  the  whole  number,  no  ftwer  than  21 

Eerished  in  this  disastrous  expedition,  including  Tuckey 
tmself,  and  alt  the  scientific  persons  whom  he  took  along 
with  him,  made  their  way  up  the  river  to  a  point  about  280 
miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  in  the  course  of  their  navigation 
they  both  saw  and  conversed  with  many  of  the  natives,  and 
m»ue  some  excursions  a  short  way  into  the  interior  of  Oingo. 
Their  actual  inspection  of  the  country  however  was  of 
course  conQned  to  the  portion  along  the  bank  of  the 
river }  and  the  only  record  we  have  of  the  information 
they  obtained,  conusts  of  the  journals  of  Ci^itain  Taek^ 
and  Professor  Smith,  the  botanist  attached  to  the  expe* 
dition,  hastily  drawn  up  at  the  timei  and  wfaioh  the  writers 
had  no  opportunity  of^  revising  and  extending  at  leisure. 
Their  account  therefore  can  scarcely  be  safely  assumed  as 
applioable  to  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole 
regbn  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Oingo.  It  is,  in 
&ct,  principally  an  account  of  the  lowM  part  of  the  great 
river  up  which  the  expedition  sailed. 

The  Congo,  even  till  of  late  years,  was  supposed  by  some 
persona  to  be  the  embouchure  of  the  Niger;  but  long 
Before  this  point  was  settled,  the  soundest  geographers  were 
of  a  diflerent  opinion,  although  Captain  Tuckey's  expedition 
Was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  matter ; 
and  iu  the  official  account  of  the  voyage,  the  identity  of  the 
two  ri^-ers  is  daborately  contended  for  by  a  writer,  who  de- 
clares that '  the  hypothesis  which  makes  the  Niger  to  pour 
its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Benin  is  entitled  to  very  little 
attention.'  The  Congo  is  not  properly  called  tiie  Zaire, 
it  seems,  as  Diogo  Cam  was  led  to  suppose,  that  being 
mwely  a  word  signifying  any  great  river,  but  the  Moiena 
Snsaddi.  whidi  means  the  nver  that  swallows  up  all  other 
riven,  The  old  account*  reftfesent  the  velaciij  with  which 


it  noAm  iato  the  m  to  be  to  great,  that  \t  iveaerves 
its  stream  una&eted  by  tin  nit  water  lor  twenty  leagues 
oi  mace.  This  descriptian  Captain  Tuckey  fbund  reason  to 
believe  conaideEably  exaggwated.  It  had  been  usually 
stated  that  the  Con^  was  always  full  of  water  ;  but  when 
he  entered  it,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  lie  found  it  from 
eight  to  elevm  feet  lower  than  the  point  which  from  the 
marks  on  the  nwky  banks  it  aj^eared  to  have  reached  at 
other  seasons.  The  tide  also  was  very  perceptible  at  1 40 
miles  up  the  rivw.  The  velocity  of  the  cuneDt  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  fbund  nowhere  to  exceed  4^  or  6 
knots  an  hour,  and  in  many  plaoes  it  was  not  more  than  2|. 
The  accounts  of  some  preceding  navigaton  make  it  flow 
at  the  rate  o£  six  or  seven  knots;  and  no  it  ve^  possibly 
may  do,  when  the  channel  is  more  full  of  water.  The  depth 
however  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  here  was  very 
greats  no  bottom  having  been  found  with  a  line  of  l$u 
mtfaomi ;  so  that  whai  tiie  wm  a  at  high  flood  the  maas 
of  water  which  it  pouniirth  mist  be  immenM.  ItsbreadUi 
ftr  amDe  distance  from  the  tea  is  not  less  than  Ave  w  six 
miles ;  it  is  then  divided  by  a  number  of  islands  into  several 
atreams:  at  the  distance  of  140  miles  from  the  mouth  the 
Narrows  oommeiiee,'and  continue  for  about  49  miles,  during 
which  it  forces  its  way  between  two  opposite  barrieraoT 
steep  rooks,  not  more  than  from  300  to  SOO  yards  asunder. 
Many  ledgM  of  rocks  stretch  aeross  this  part  of  the  river, 
tiie  most  formidable  of  which  however,  called  the  Great 
Yellala,  or  Cataract,  has  only  a  foil  of  about  30  feet  in  300 
yards,  and  would  be  more  apiaopriately  designated  by  the 
term  Rapid.  Above  the  Narrows,  which  terminate  at 
a  place  called  Inga,  the  river  expands  to  the  breadth  of 
two,  three,  and  even  four  miles.  Tuckey  ascended  it  for 
about  100  miloa  bmnd  this  point,  and  he  waa  assured  by 
ibe  natives  that  alter  this  there  waa  no  impediment  to  its 
continued  navieation  ftur  a  great  distance.  Its  direction, 
according  to  their  account,  continued  to  be  neariy  in  a 
straight  line  towards  the  north-east;  and  Tiuikey  appears 
to  have  felt  convinced  that  it  must  have  ita  source  in  some 
vast  lake  or  chain  of  lakes  seven!  de^aes  to  the  north  of 
the  equator.  Mnoh  surprise  was  experienced  at  finding 
that  it  did  not  receive  the  water  of  any  other  stream  in  the 
whole  distance  along  which  the  survey  extended ;  and  both 
Captain  Tuckey  and  Professor  Smith  were  inclined  to  be- 
UevB  that  it  must  receive  acoCssiotu  of  water  by  some  under 
ground  communicUion.  The  old  delineations  o£  the  river. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  also  repicaant  it  at  without  any  tribu- 
tuies  in  this  yaxt  of  its  codne ;  but  they  make  numerous 
livera  to  flow  into  it  hig^  up.  The  torrents  that  pour 
down  in  the  lainy  teaaon  howevtt  through  the  ravines 
between  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  it,  pr^^y  bring  it  a 
considerable  supjdy.  In  the  lower  part  of  ita  course  the 
Congo  siffcads  out  mto  extensive  swamps,  which  are  covered 
with  man^fova  and  palm  trees,  as  ace  also  the  islets  by 
which  it  IB  here  interrupted;  d>ove  the  swampy  region, 
hills,  none  of  which  much  exceed  2000  feet,  nse  all  the 
way  that  the  survey  extended  at  a  short  dittance  from  the 
channel,  or  the  rocks  between  which  it  is  confined.  Up  to 
th,e  great  cataract  of  YeUala  these  hills  are  stony  and 
nearly  barren,  and  the  rocks  at  the  Narrows  are  composed 
of  masaes  of  micaceous  slate ;  hut  beyond  this  point  the 
rooks  are  of  limestone,  and  the  country  is  desccfl>ed  aa  fertile 
and  beantifliL  Bwm  betov  tlria  however,  between  the  hills 
and  the  water,  vegetation  is  in  ouny  paila  vety  luxuriant, 
and  nnmerons  Tfikges  are  to  be  seen  both  in  tke  hollows 
and  even  on  the  flat  summits  of  the  mountains.  Ihe  old 
maps  make  five  or  six  smaller  rims  ML  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Congo  and  the  Dando. 

With  regard  to  Ab  prodnete  of  Clongo,  Ote  information 
acqusred  by  this  expedition  accords  sufiicieutly  with  the 
accounts  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries.  Although  so 
many  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  cut  off  by  a 
fever,  which  appeaiv  to  have  been  brought  on  by  fotigue 
and  exposure  to  the  night  air,  and  to  have  been  of  a  conta- 
gious character,  the  climate  of  CkHigo  i«  desoribed  as  nei- 
ther disagreeable  nor  in  cn^nary  circumstances  unhealthy. 
Hm  range  of  the  thermometer  in  a  ffL\oA  of  a  month,  from 
about  ue  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  waa 
never  below  60°  during  the  night,  nor  above  SO^^iring  the 
day ;  the  common  noon-day  heat  was  76*.  Among  tht 
vegetable  products  (for  many  of  which  the  natives  must 
have  been  indebted  to  the  Porti^nese)  are  manioc  or  eaa- 
sava.  yams,  maise,  sweat  potatoes,  pumpkins,  millet,  ealar 
vanses.  rabbagei,  apuueh,  ps]^,  oi^eam,  oie  sugar^ac. 
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and  tobacco.  Of  fruits  they  have  the  banana,  the  papaw, 
the  orange,  the  lime,  and  the  pine-apple,  which  last  Captain 
Tuckey  found  erowing  in  the  open  places  at  the  extreme 
point  to  which  he  penetrated.  If,  as  ia  suppraed,  the  pine- 
apple be  indigenous  only  in  the  New  World,  the  plants 
must  have  been  carried  thither  by  the  natives,  for  cer- 
tainlr  no  European  settlements  had  ever  been  filmed  so 
tar  from  the  sea-coasL  -  Their  only  prepared  beverage  is 
a  vine  made  from  the  joice  of  the  palm-treei  which  wu 
/bund  by  the  members  of  the  expedition  to  be  both  an 
agreeable  And  a  wholesome  drink.  Of  domestic  animals 
tnore  are  goats,  TovfU,  ducks,  and  pigeons,  as  well  as 
a  few  hairy  sheeb.  There  were  also  someliomed  cattl^  to 
which  however  little  attention  seemed  to  be  paid;  no 
beasts  of  hurthen  were  seen.  Of  wild  animals,  the  country 
abounds  with  elephants,  leopards,  lions,  buffaloes,  large  mon- 
keys, antelopes,  wild  ho^  &c.  Guinea  fowl  and  red-legged 
partrid^s  are  described  as  abundant,  large,  and  fine,  and 
nild  pigeons,  of  three  or  foiu:  species,  as  very  plentiftj. 
Bees  are  in  great  numbers;  the  flea  and  the  bug  were 
the  only  insects  that  were  fSnnd  troublesome.  The  lower 
part  of  the  rivet  abounds  in  dll^rent  species  offish,  which 
fbrm  an  important  part  of  the  subdstence  of  the  people  ;  it 
also,  especially  above  the  Narrows,  svamis  with  hippopo- 
tami and  crocodiles. 

Tbe  native  sovereign  of  Congo,  Captain  Tuckey  was  in- 
ftrmed,  Was  called  Undy,  or  Blindy  N'Congo,  and  resided 
at  a  place  called  Banza  Congo,  six  days*  journey  southward 
from  the  river.  This  is,  in  all  probability,  tbe  San  Salva- 
dor of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  afllrmed  hy  the  natives  to 
have  soldiers  and  white  women  there.  Under  the  king 
are  the  Chenoos.  *  The  Chenooships,'  says  Captain  Tuokey, 
'  improperly  named  kingdoms  byKuropeans,  are  hereditary 
8efs,  passing  in  the  female  line,  that'-is,  on  the  decease  of 
the  Chenoo  the  succession,  instead  of  passing  to  his  son, 
goes  to  his  brother,  or  uterine  uncle  oe  oousin.*  In  other 
words,  to  secure  the  certun^  of  the  blood  royal,  tiie  suc- 
cessor must  descend  from  the  same  female  ancestor  mtik 
the  deceased  ehieC  and  must  be  Uie  nearest  male  de- 
scended, either  immediately  or  through  a  line  of  fbmalea, 
from  that  common  female  ancestor.  Of  the  inferior 
officers,  the  chief  Is  the  Mafook,  or  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms, who  is  generally  qualified  to  act  as  an  interpreter 
to  the  European  visitors  of  the  coast  These  functionaries 
also  often  amass  considerable  Vealth  by  giving  their  ser- 
vices as  agents  to  the  slave  tradera,  Portuguese  and  pirati- 
cal, who  still  resort  to  Congo.  A  place  called  Embomma, 
on  the  north  hank  of  tbe  river,  and  about  fifty  miles  from 
its  mouth,  appears  to  be  the  great  sla\'e  mart.  It  may  be 
observed  that  Captain  Tuckey  represents  the  dominions  of 
C(mgo  OS  comprehending  a  small  territory  to  the  north  of 
the  river  included  vitbin  a  line  drawn  from  below  Malem- 
bo,  a  town  on  tbe  sea  coast  about  fifty  miles  ncnth  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  Buiza  Nlnga  at  the  termination 
of  the  Narrows. 

The  natives  of  Congd,  although  they  hftve  thus  an  esta- 
blished government,"  and  have  arrived  at  the  agricultiual 
state,  cultivating  regularly  two  cro^  of  Indian  corn  in  the 
year,  must  be  considered  as  sunk  m  the  same  barbarism 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  west  coast  of  Afrtca.  Rights 
of  property  are  well  understood  among  them,  and  are  car- 
ried so  fbr  that  a  fowl  or  a  pig  will  sometimes  have  three 
or  fbur  proprietors.  But  their  houses  are  mere  huts  con- 
stouctedof  a  few  posts  stuck  in  the  ground  and  interwoven 
with  reeds,  and  they  go  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  apron,  generally  of  graas-mahing,  tied  round  their 
loins.  The^  seem  to  be  a  timid  and  unwarlike  nee,  and 
both  their  indolence  and  their  sensually  are  extreme. 
Their  wmnen  an  their  drudges  Ih  all  kinds  of  laborious 
work,  and,  not  excepting  the  sisterfc,  daughters,  and  wives 
of  the  highest  personages,  are  eagerly  offered  by  them  for  a 
trifle  to  a  white  man  of  any  grade.  Their  sense  of  the 
whites  being  a  race  of  beings  altogether  distinct  from 
themselves  seems  to  be  complete.  They  scarcely  appear  to 
have  gained  a  step  toirards  dvilliation  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  Portuguese.  Even  the  Christianity  introduced 
among  them  by  their  European  eonqneroii  has,  as  in  such 
etrcumstancesmightbe  expected,  retained  very  little  resem- 
blance to  what  is  commonly  understood  by  that  name.  Cap- 
tain Tuckey  Vak  visited,  when  near  tbe  coast,  by  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  irho  had  been  taught  to  write  his  own  name  and 
that  of  Saint  Antonio,  and  eould  even  read  the  RomiUi 
ut>ny  In  Utfai.  but  wbo  boasted  that  he  had  a  irife  and  five 


concubines,  and  stoutly  maintained  that  this  kind  of  pol^ 
e^my  was  not  at  all  prohibited  in  the  New  Testament, 
Both  this  man  and  the  other  Christians,  as  they  called 
themselves,  who  cjune  along  with  him,  were  tattooed  all 
over  like  the  rest  of  the  natives,  and  bad  the  two  upper 
fVont  teeth  filed  away,  in  defbrence  to  the  prevalent  notion 
of  beauty  in  Congo. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  language  of  Cong<k 
which  is  merely  a  dialect  of  that  of  Angola,  BeUguela,  and 
&e  other  neighbouring  districts,  appears  to  be  also  radically 
the  same  with  that  spoken  by  the  natives  of  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  which  is  separated  by  thirty  degrees  of  longitude 
fVom  the  coast  of  Congo.  This  fact  was  first  noticed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Marsden  (tbe  author  of  the  *  History  of  Sumatra,')* 
and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  lists  of  Congo  words  c(d- 
lected  by  Captain  Tuckey. 

Since  the  publication  of  Captain  Tuckey's  Voyage,  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  Congo  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
by  M.  Douville.  has  apjpearcd  in  the  transactions  of  tbe 
French  Geographical  Society.  This  voyage,  unfortunately 
for  those  who  profbas  to  be  geographers  and  have  given 
credit  to  it,  turns  out  to  be  the  fiction  of  an  ignorant  and 
unprindpled  adventurer.  OouviUe  afterwards  published  m 
separate  Dook,  with  plates.  The  plates  on  the  fbce  of  them 
are  good  for  notiiinK- 

(XINGREGATION  most  commonly  signifies  an  assem* 
biy  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  publie  worship  and  reli< 
gious  edification.  It  denotes  more  particularly  a  number 
of  ecclesiastics  constitutingalegislative  and  executive  body; 
and  in  this  acceptation  it  is  applied  chiefly  to  certain  Boards 
of  administration  consistint;  of  cardinals  and  of  prelates,  or 
aspirants  to  the  cardinalship  in  Rome.  Thes^  congregations 
serve  as  a  check  on  the  pi4)al  authority :  for  though  their 
proceedings  are  usually  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  he  canno^ 
without  aUeging  the  weightiest  reasons,  put  a  veto  on  them. 
The  whole  number  bf  these  oon^irwations  is  twenty-one . 
that  is,  fifteen  fmr  spiritual  and  six  lor  temporal  purposei. 
Congregation  Is  also  used  to  designate  a  company,  societT: 
or  flratamiQr  of  monks  forming  a  subdivision  of  an  ordeii 
as  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  or  of  Cluny  among  th  ; 
Benedictines.  The  congregation  of  the  Lord^  was  an  ap- 
pellation assumed  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Reformers, 
who  c;^led  the  church  of  England  the  congregation  of 
Satan.  They  appeared  first  in  1557,  under  the  earl  of 
A^le.  and  were  subsequently  led  by  John  Knox. 

Congr^jationalists  are  those  who  compose  the  congr^tions 
which  assume  an  independence  not  only  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal control  of  tbe  established  hierarchy,  but  of  all  autho- 
rity extraneous  to  tbe  constituency  of  the  congr^ntion 
itsel£  They  mw  therefbre  in  eeneml  be  said  to  be  uenti- 
cal  with  the  Inw^denta.  lliev  are  said  hj  some  to 
have  appeared  first  m  1 6 1 6,  under  tbe  conduct  of  Mr.  J  acob, 
(Evans  s  *  View*)  But  they  are  generally  ctmsidered  to  be  of 
tbe  same  origin  as  the  Brownists,  who  appeared  in  1600. 
CBnowNisTS.j  Tbe  real  founding  of  the  sect  is  attributed 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  in  1640,  and  the  following  passage  from 
his  'Apology*'  c.  5.,  p.  22,  isadduoed  as  their  leading  maxim. 
*  Cetum  quemlibet  particularera  esse  totom,  intf^ram  et 
perfectam  ecclesiaita,  ex  suis  partibus  constantem  immedi- 
ate et  independenter  sub  ipso  Christo.'  It  is  said  that  tbey 
adopted  the  name  of  conipregational  brethren,  and  congre- 
gational churches,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  sedition  and  anarciiy 
which  was  (^larged  upon  them  as  the  Puritan  regicides  of 
Charles  I.  Cromwell  made  use  of  them  as  a  political  check 
on  the  Presbyterian  party.  (See  '  Declaration  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  owned  and  practised  1^  the  Congnwational 
ChurcheslnEn^land,'  1658.)  In  the  six  New  England  States 
of  North  Amenca,  which  were  eolonised  by  the  En^ii^ 
Puritans,  the  Congr^tionalists  are  very  numerous;  and 
in  several  other  parts  w  the  union  their  numbers  are  mucK 
largei*  than  those  of  other  sects.  Their  creed  and  the  rules 
of  their  democratic  government  are  given  fully  in  their 
•platforms  of  DiscipUne.'  Tbey  believe  in  'The  Trinity; 
predestination;  Total  Depravity;  Particular  Redemption; 
Effectual  Grace  and  Pinal  Perseverance ;'  and  maintain  that 
'Every  congregation  of  visible  saints,  furnished  with  ■ 
pastor,  is  under  no  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  what- 
ever.' (Mosheim,  vol.  v.,  p.  398 ;  Neal's  Hitt.  Puritant,  voL  ii., 
p.  1 07 ;  vol.  ui.,  p.  547  ;  vol.  iv.,  p.  1 87 ;  Burnet's  Hut.  Own 
Timet,  wl.  p.  16 ;  Adam's  Diet,  q/*  Religion  ;  Saeeoru 
agatnet  ihe  Indepen.  Qm.  9f  CongrMiutionM.) 

CONGRESS,  AMEIUCAN.  aJmtitf ISfAfu  oi  H. 
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CONGREVE,  WILLIAM,  was  the  second  son  of  Rich- 
ard CoDgreve  of  Congreve  in  Staffbrdahire,  and  bom  at 
Bardsa,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  His  &ther,  who  held  a 
•ommission  in  the  armj',  took  him  over  to  Ireland  at  an 
early  age,  and  placed  him  first  at  the  Great  School  at  Kil- 
kenny, and  aftenrards  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  St.  George 
Ashe,  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  After  the  revolution 
in  1688  he  returned  to  England,  ana  was  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Temple.  His  first  play*  written  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  was  the  *  Old  Bachelor,^  wmch  was  produced  with 
great  applause  at  D^ury-Lane  in  1693 ;  and  Drjrden  is  said 
to  have  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  first  play. 
The  next  year  he  produced '  The  Double-Dealer,*  and  in 
1695,  joining  with  Betterton,  they  commenced  their  cam- 
paign at  the  new  house  in  linoohi's  Inn  Fidds  with  a  new 
comedy  written  by  Congreve,  called  '  Love  for  Love.*  In 
1697  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  'The  Mourning  Bride,' 
and  two  years  afterwards  the  comedy  of  *  The  Way  of  the 
World.*  The  indifferent  success  of  this  last  play  dis|^ted 
him  with  the  theatre,  and  he  determined  to  wnto  no 
more  for  the  stage,  llirough  the  friendship  of  his  patron 
tiie  Earl  of  Halirax,  he  was  first  made  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  licensing  hackney-coaches*  then  presented  with 
a  place  in  the  Pipe  Office^  and  after  that  with  one  in  the 
Customs,  worth  6002.  per  annum.  On  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, 171^  he  was  appointed  commiBsionw  of  wine  licence^ 
and  on  ^e  17th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  nominated 
secretary  of  Jamaica.  The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  retirement,  and  towards  its  close  he  was  much 
aflticted  with  the  gout  and  with  blindness.  Being  over- 
turned in  his  chariot  on  a  joum^  to  Bath,  he  received,  it 
is  supposed,  some  internal  mjury,  and,  gradually  declining 
in  h«uth,  died  on  the  19th  of  January,  1729,  at  his  bouse 
in  Surrey  Street  in  the  Strand,  London,  aged  57,  and  was 
buried  on  the  26th  of  January,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Mr.  Congreve  was  also  the  author  of  a  romance  called  *  The 
Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  reoonciled,'  written  at  the  age 
of  seventeen ;  *  The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  a  masque ;  '  Se- 
mele,*  on  opera*  and  several  poems.  His  nmit  as  an  ort- 
ginal  writer  Johnson  pronounces  to  he  of  the  highest  kind, 
as  he  *  borrowed  neitlwr  the  models  of  plot,  nor  the  manner 
of  Ids  diakgue.*  Of  lus  {tlays,  he  remarlu,  that  his  cha- 
racters are  commonly  fictitious  and  artifldal,  with  very 
little  of  nature,  and  not  much  of  life.  His  scenes  exhibit 
not  much  of  humour  or  passion ;  his  personages  are  a  kind 
of  intellectual  gladiators — every  sentence  is  to  ward  or 
strike;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  never  intermitted;  his 
wit  is  a  meteor,  playing  to  and  fro  with  alternate  corusca- 
tions. '  His  comedies,  therefore,'  observes  the  critic,  *  have 
in  some  degree  the  oneration  of  tragedies— tbey  surprise 
rather  than  divert,  and  raise  admiration  oftener  than  mer- 
riment' His  only  tragedy, '  The  Mourning  Bride,'  although 
very  successAd,  is  a  piece  of  unrelieved  bombast  'Love 
ftir  Love'  is  the  only  play  of  Congreve's  which  has  still  pos- 
session of  the  stage,  and  even  that  is  rarely  acted,  as  its  wit 
cannot  atone  fbr  the  exceeding  grossness  of  much  of  the 
dialogue. 

CO'NI,  or  more  generally  CU'NEO,  a  province  and  town 
of  the  Sardinian  states  in  tne  south-west  part  of  Piedmont, 
near  the  fiiot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  divide  it  from 
the  coun^  of  Nice  and  from  France.  The  province  of 
Guneo  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Saluizo, 
east  by  that  of  Mondovi,  south  by  that  of  Nizza,  and  west  by 
the  fVench  department  of  Basses  Alpes.  It  is  a  country  of 
valleys,  which  slope  down  towards  the  great  val  W  of  the  Po, 
and  in  which  the  Grana  and  the  Mscra,  affluents  of  tbe  Upper 
Po,  the  Stura  and  its  affluent^  and  several  of  the  affluents 
of  the  Tanaro  have  their  souree.  Hie  vaUeys*  which  are 
naturally  fertile,  are  improved  by  iba  ezoellent  systom  of 
irrigation.  Theprincipal  produeta  an  com,  wine,  fawnp* 
hay,  and  silk.  Tne  soutii  and  west  borders  of  tbe  province 
lie  among  the  Alps,  the  lower  slices  of  which  are  covered 
with  chestnut  trees,  and  the  upper  parts  afford  summer  pas- 
ture. The  length  of  the  province  west  to  east  from  ihe 
sources  of  the  Stura  to  the  oorders  of  the  province  of  Mon- 
dovi near  Cbiuaa,  is  about  forty  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  ftom  north  to  south  ftom  Fossano  to  the  Col  di  Tenda, 
is  about  thirty  miles.  The  population  is  reckoned  at 
143,000.  (Sforistori,  Saggio  Siatutieo.)  The  province 
contains  several  considwrabfo  towns:  1.  Cuneo,the  capitid* 
and  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  royal  coilej^  and  18,000  inhabit- 
ants* and  is  the  re^denw  of  the  intendente  and  of  the 
inilittty  gownw.  It  waafiHrmeity  a  place  of  great  strength, 


and  sustained  several  sieges;  bnt  its  fortifications  were 
razed  in  1801.  A  navigable  canal  runs  from  Cuneo  to  Car- 
magnola,  umting  the  Stura  with  the  Po.  The  high  road 
from  Nizza  to  Turin  by  tbe  Col  di  Tenda  passes  through 
Cuneo.  2.  Fossano,  with  12,500  inhabitanta,  and  a  bishop's 
see,  situated  in  a  fine  plain  near  the  Stiura,  has  a  royal  col- 
lege, and  a  coll^  for  boarders,  kept  by  tbe  Fathers  8o- 
maschL  3.  Demcmte,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Stura,  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  Col  de  rArgentiere,  has  6400 
inhabitants, and  agrammar-«6hool  kept  by  the  Scolopj.  Tbe 
mineral  baths  of  vmadio*  a  few  mfles  above  Denwnteu  have 
considerable  reputation.  4.  Droneco,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Macra,  has  6700  inhabitants,  and  a  college.  5.  Garaglio^ 
5800  inhabitants,  and  a  collie.  6.  Busca,  on  the  road  from 
Cuneo  to  Saluzzo,  8000  inh^itants*  and  a  college  likewise 
7.  Boves,  7700  inhabitants,  and  a  grammar-school.  8 
Chiusa,  5500  inhabitants,  aud  a  grammar-fichool.  9.  Cen 
tallo,  on  the  road  from  Cuneo  to  Turin  by  Savigliano,  has 
4400  inhabitants.  10.  Limone,  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  di 
Tenda,  has  3400  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
with  their  mules  in  carryii^  goods  and  passengers  over  the 
mountain.  There  are  besides  in  the  {nrovince  of  Cuneo 
several  other  small  towns,  of  between  2000  and  3000  inha 
bitants.  -iCaler^aHo  GtmeraU  dei  Hegj  Statif  Torino. 
1824.)  nwie  Talleyairare  in  antient  times  inhabited  by 
tha  Vagienni*  a  tribe  of  the  Ligurea.  Hie  Roman  colony 
of  Fadona  is  bdieved  to  have  stood  where  Bono  San  Dal- 
mazzo  now  is,  a  few  miles  south  of  Cuneo.  Augusta  Va- 
giennorum  stood  ferttier  north,  near  Fossano.  All  traces  of 
those  colonies  became  lost  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who 
from  their  stronghold  of  Frassineto  near  Nizza  infested 
and  devastated  these  valleys  in  the  tenth  century  of  our 
sera.  (Jacopo  Durandi,  Ddlg  Jntidu  Cit^  di  Pedana, 
Caburro,  Germanicia,  ed  Augtuta  (fa*  Vagienni.) 

CONIA.  [CiaRHIFIDA.] 

CONIC  SECTIONS,  the  curves  formed  by  the  inter 
section  of  a  circular  cone  and  a  plane*  the  former  being 
either  oblique  or  right. 

Thoogh  the  name  of  eonio  section*  still  nmuni,  yet  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  these  cu]rTe^  and  the  method  of 
treating  them*  has  no  longer  any  referanoe  to  the  accident 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.  The  Greek  geometers, 
in  pure  speculation,  occupied  themselves  with  the  different 
methods  in  which  a  cone  nuy  be  out*  simply  because,  the 
conical  surfeoe  (with  ti^e  cylmdrical  and  spnerical)  came 
within  the  restrictive  definitions  under  which  they  had 
placed  geometry.  [Geouxtry.]  The  works  of  Ajpollonius 
and  Arcbihbdes  are  the  first  in  which  these  sections  were 
treated ;  and  their  history  is  nothing  but  that  of  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  remarkable  properties,  till  the  discovery  that 
the  path  of  a  projected  body  in  an  unresisting  space  is  a 

fiarabola,  and  that  of  a  planet  round  the  sun.  an  ellipse. 
Galiuo*  Kbplbr.1  Since  that  time  vre  might  as  well 
attempt  to  write  the  nistorr  of  mathematics  and  physics  as 
that  ta  conio  sectiona  in  their  results  and  conaequmces: 
and  from  that  time  we  have  nothing  to  say  of  them  merdy 
as  conic  aeetion*. 

Some  sections  of  a  cone  are  considered  in  elemMitaty 
geometry,  for  a  plane  may  meet  a  cone  in  a  point*  or  in  a 
single  straight  line,  or  in  two  intersecting  strwght  lines,  or 
in  a  circle.  But  the  curves  whidi  are  peculiarly  conic  sec 
tions,  are  the  oval  made  by  a  plane  which  cuts  the  cone 
entirely  on  one  side  of  the  vertex,  called  the  Ellipse  :  tbe 
indefinitely  extended  modification  of  this  when  the  plane 
becomes  parallel  to  any  one  slant  side  of  tbe  cone,  called  tbe 
Pababola:  and  tbe  curve  which  is  partly  on  one  side*  and 
partly  on  the  other  of  the  vertex,  formed  by  a  plane  which 
outs  both  surfeces  of  the  oone^  called  the  Hypbbsou. 
To  fliese  names  we  rdbr  for  the  ipeeifio  ]^perties  of  the 
sections. 

Algebraically  considered,  tbe  come  Mctiont  are  the  curvet 
cf  tits  second  degree,  meaning  the  curves  belongiiig  to  such 
equations  between  co-ordinates  are  of  the  womicr  degree. 
Thus  «  and  y  beii^  oo-ordinate^  otditpM  or  saetangular*  ^ 
gmeral  equation 

aa;*-H  hxy-\-ex*  +  dy+  ex+/=  0, 

may,  byproperly  assuming  a,  b,  &c.  bo  made  the  ei^uation 
of  every  possible  section  lu  a  oone  by  the  plan^  in  which  the 
co-ordinates  are  measured.  As  very  many  elementary 
works  do  not  fUUy  discuss  the  condititHW  imdsr  whiidi  the 
preceding  equation  represenu  diT^jffnmt  aectinia,  «a 
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nilgoin  fli»!!MlowiiiB  from  Am  '  Gamb.  Fhfl.  Tna»:,  vol.  v. 
p.  89.  In  liie  following  list  6  meuu  the  ang^  made  by  the 
eo-ordinates.   [The  notation  has  referenoe  to  the  table  in 

SumPACBS  OF  TBB  SSCOND  DbGUB.] 
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In  the  following  table,  p  means  either  sign,  +  or  - ,  but 
in  the  Bame  line,  n  means  the  other  sign ;  a  dotted  line 
means  that  the  sign  of  the  expression  at  the  head  of  the 
edumn  need  not  be  ooosidered.  The  word  line  by  itself 
means  stnigbt  line. 


w 

V, 

Name  of  Uie  Seetkm. 

p 

+ 

p 

Impossible. 

p 

■1- 

n 

BlUpse. 

Hyperbola. 

0 

0 

Parabola.  ' 

0 

+ 

Point. 

0 

Intersecting  lines. 

0-5-0 

0 

p 

P 

Impowible. 

0  -i-  0 

0 

p 

n 

Parallel  lines. 

0-5-0 

0 

0 

Line. 

0-5-0 

0 

line. 

Thus  if  W  and  V,  both  have  the  same  sign,  and  V,  be 
positiTe,  the  equation  cannot  be  satisfied  at  ul ;  but  if  W 
and  V,  be  of  different  signs,  and  if  V,  be  positive,  the 
equation  is  that  of  an  ellipse.  We  may  add  that  V,  =  0, 
indicates  an  equilateral  hyperbola.  [Htfesbou.] 

The  general  propertieft  of  the  aectiouB  are  numerous  and 
intereatmg,  but  we  shall  onW  mention  on^  because  it  is  the 
most  eonvenient  as  a  g^sneru  deflnitiMi  of  the  earvea,  eom- 
bining  them  at  once  with  each  other,  in  a  maniwr  to  which 
algebra  is  easily  applied.  If  a  point  more  in  such  a  way 
that  its  distance  from  a  given  point  (called  Wvafoau)  always 
is  the  same  fraction  or  its  perpendicular  distance  froia  a 
given  r^ht  line  (called  the  mreetrix),  then  the  curve  traced 
out  is  an  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola,  according  as  the 
given  fraction  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  unity. 
We  ate  convinced  that  no  method  oi  deducing  the  pro- 
perties of  these  curves  can  be  vcny  successfully  applied  in 
the  case  of  beginners,  unless  it  involve  the  foci  in  the  de- 
finition. The  properties  of  these  points  do  not  readily  show 
themselves  either  in  the  deduction  from  the  cone,  or  from 
the  general  algebraic  equation. 

CONICAL  PROJECTION.  A  method  of  describing 
a  representation  of  a  part  of  sphere  upon  a  plane.  A 
sfAien  cannot  be  mumUed  into  a  plane,  as  can  every  cone 
or  ptwtktn  of  a  oona.  If  a  cone  be  deaoribed  which  touches 
a  sphere  in  a  smdl  cinle,  and  if  the  several  punts  of  the 


rm  be  then  proieeted  upon  the  eone  by  lines  drawn 
ugh  the  centre,  toe  parts  adjacent  to  the  small  circle  ol 
contact  will  be  projected  into  figures  very  nearly  similar  to 
the  originals.  If  the  degrees  of  latitude,  which  are  ver> 
nearly  equal,  be  made  actu^y  equal,  no  injurious  effect 
will  be  produced  on  the  m^.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is 
required  to  draw  the  map  of  a  country  contained  between 
two  nven  longitude  circles,  and  two  given  oarsllels  (A 
latitude. 

Take  any  radius  ibr  the  sphere,  and  let  S  A  be  the  radius 
X  cotangent  of  the  middle  latitude  of  the  map.  From  A 
set  off  AB,  A(^  StCn  equal  to  the  are  of  one  degree  (<v 
whatever  the  dutance  may  be  between  the  parallels  vh^ 
it  is  detdred  to  ^w)  on  the  great  drdeof  the  sphere  chosen. 
Let  L°  be  half  tbe  total  loiieitude  containea  between  the 
extremities  of  the  map,  and  take  the  angles  ASP  and 
A  S  O,  equal  to  L'  X  the  sine  of  the  middle  latitude. 
Divide  me  angle  Q  S  P  into  as  many  paxta  as  there  are 
degrees(or  other  required  intervals  of  longitude  lines)  inL: 
then  QRTP  is  the  map  required.  andVXYZsneh  a 
portion  as  is  usually  exhibited  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

If  instead  of  the  tangent  cone,  it  be  required  to  prqject 
upon  Uie  cone  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  chord  which 
joins  the  two  extreme  points  of  tbe  map  on  the  sphere  let 
/  and  P  be  the  least  and  greatest  latitudes,  and  let 

8R  >  ladhis  x  ooBl'-^8in4(f  +  ^ 
SQ  s  radios  x  cos<  -s-ainitf+ 

the  rest  is  as  before. 

There  are  two  modifications  of  this  principle  which  it  will 
be  convenient  here  to  notice ;  tbe  projection  used  by  Flam- 
steed,  and  that  adopted  by  the  French  ^vemment  in  their 
recent  maps.  In  Flamsteed's  projection  the  degrees  of 
latitude  are  equal,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  per^n- 
dictdar  to  the  middle  longitude  circle,  which  is  a  vortical  right 
line.  But  the  degrees  i»  longitude  axe  made  in  evei^  pa- 
rallel to  bear  the  same  proportim  to  the  d^ree  of  latitude 
as  on  the  globe:  so  that  the  meridians  are,  in  frc^  curvea, 
the  ordinates  of  which  an  as  tbe  oosines  of  tne  aoadssis. 


In  the  French  government  maps,  the  same  plan  is 
adopted,  with  this  exception,  that  the  parallels  of  latitude 
are  the  circles  of  the  conical  projection,  and  the  d^;rees  of 
latitude  are  all  equal  (the  obUteness  of  the  earth  may  be 
allowed  for,  if  thought  necessary) ;  the  d^;rees  of  longitude 
are  dien  set  off  on  tbe  jMuallels  <rf  latitude  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  Flamsteef  a  projection. 

(X)NI'FER^,  a  natural  order  of  Gymnoqwrmous  exo- 
gens,  consisting  of  resinous,  mostly  evergreen,  hard-leaved 
trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  all  those  wts  of  the  world  in 
which  arborescent  plants  can  exist,  under  this  name  are 
collected  the  various  races  of  fir  trees,  pines,  cedars,  juni- 
pers, cypresses,  and  the  like,  which,  however  dissimilar  th^ 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  correspond  not  only  in  their  uni- 
versally terebintaceous  sap,  but  in  the  following  points  (tf  or- 
ganization They  all  branch  from  numerous  buds,  proceed- 
ing fi'om  the  side  of  a  main  stem.  Their  wood  consists  of 
tabes  of  nearly  equal  diameter,  amoo^  which  are  here 
and  there  flstular  eavities  which  receive  Uie  resin  that 
exudes  from  the  wood.  The  ^es  of  the  woody  tubes  are 
marked  bjr  circular  disks,  which,  when  hkhly  Ill^lgni^^^l^^, 
appear  as  if  oonststing  of  a  uualler  intcnuTud  a  large  ex- 
ternal circle ;  the  nature  and  use  of  these  disks  is  unknown. 
The  following  cut  represents  highly-magnified  sections  of  a 
piece  of  deal ;  A  shows  the  nearly  equal  size  of  the  woody 
tubes  when  viewed  transversely.  B  is  a  perpendieular  see 
tion  with  the  disks  seen  on  the  sides  of  Uie  tubra. 

The  leaves  are  articulated  with  the  stem,  and  very  often 
are  linear,  veinless,  and  sharp-pointed;  but  in  some  cases, 
as  Salisburia  odiantiiblia,  Jtg.  1,  and  Fodocarpus  asplenii- 
folia,  Jt^.  2,  the  leaves  become  broad,  and  then  they  are 
filled  with  veins,  which  are  all  of  the  samesixe,  and  branch 
bX  rep^UKUjr  forking;  a  ^<^^^llS^^Om^e 
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[Sdirturk  wlUntllbUa.J  [PoiloeaTinii  MpbnIUolU.] 


tjese  plants  and  in  ferns.  The  flovera  are  collected  ia 
little  9ca.\y  conea ;  males  in  one  cone,  and  females  in  another. 
The  females  have  no  pericarpial  covering,  but  consist  of 
naked  ovules,  to  which  fertilizatioD  is  communicated  di- 
rectly ftom  the  pollen,  without  the  interposition  of  a  style 
or  stigma.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  consists  of  a  certain 
numher  of  scales  collected  into  a  cone,  and  inclosing  the 
naked  needs  in  their  axils.  Sometimes  such  scales  are 
thin  as  in  the  larch,  or  hard  and  long  as  in  the  pine,  or  even 
succulent  tii  in  the  juniper,  whose  berries,  as  they  are 
named,  are  small  coned  with  succulent  consolidated  scales. 

Coniferse  are  aftiong  the  most  useful  of  all  plants,  firstly, 
for  their  resinous  secretions,  such  as  pitch,  tur})entines  of 
different  kinds,  Canada  balsam,  and  similar  substances; 
secondly,  for  theil*  timber,  which  under  the  names  of  deal, 
fir,  pine,  red  cedar,  Sandaracli  wood,  &c.,  is  most  extea- 
sively  used  in  building ;  and  thirdly,  because  of  the  screen 
whicn  their  compact,  evergreen  leaves  oppose  against  cold, 
ill  barren,  bleak  uituations,  where  few  other  trees  will 
grow.  [Abizs,  PiNus,  CupBKsaua,  Thuja,  Juniperus, 
Aaaucabia,  &C.1 

CONIURA.  paopoDA.] 

OONIUTES.  rORTHOCERATA.J 
CONIPORA,  POLYPIARIA  Membbamacba-J 
OONIROSTRES  (Zoology),  the  third  family  of  Cuvier's 
Passeres,  comprising  those  genera  which  have  a  strong  bill, 
more  or  less  conical,  and  without  notches.  Cuvifar  says 
that  they  live  more  or  lew  exclusively  upon  seeds,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  bill  is  more  or  less  thick.  The  Coniroftre* 
fornt  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  order  In$estores  of  Mr. 
Vigora.   [Bitot,  vol.  iv.,  p.  431j 


CONI'tIM  MACULATtJM,or  HEMLOCK,  is  a  wiH 

umbelliferous  plant,  possessing  highly  narcotic  and  dan- 
gerous qiialities,  but  used  meaicinally  as  a  remedy  against 
nervous  afiectiona  It  has  a  white  f\isiform  biennial  root ; 
an  erect,  branched,  bright  green,  spotted  stem,  from  tire 
to  ten  feet  high,  on  which  are  planted  so  many  smooth, 
finely  cut,  large,  fern-like  lea%-ea.  When  very  healthy  and 
growing  in  a  spot  where  it  ia  neither  injured  by  storms  nor 
disfigured  by  dust,  the  hemlock  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
of  alt  wild  plants.  Its  little  greenish  white  flowers,  arranged 
in  nmbels  after  the  manner  of  its  order,  have  a  minute 
involucre  of  several  leaves  at  the  base ;  and  the  partial 
umbels  have  also  three  or  four  short  oval  leaflets  on  one  side. 
The  fruit  is  globular,  each  half  having  five  projecting  angles 
which  are  slightly  crenelled,  without  either  vittie  or  ap- 
pendages or  projections  between  them.  It  grows  In  wild 
places,  sometimes  by  the  sides  of  ditches  in  meadows,  but 
more  frequently  in  light  upland  pastures,  flowering  in  Juno 
and  July.  It  IS  almost  the  only  wild  umbelliferous  plant 
whose  fruit  ia  destitute  of  vitUe,  and  consequently  not 
aromatic. 


[Tuft  of  OiMlaB  MMUtam.] 

1.  A  puttal  ttmlMl  loMisd  with  ftnlb  nmtant  alu.  S.  The  barV  vi«w  of  ■ 
flniit,  toudi  mafBlltd.  &  A  trwmvrs*  iMttcn  of       Mne,  dwirltii  tb* 

It  ia  necessary  to  per  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
botanical  characters  of  Conium  maculatum,  in  order 
that  the  genuine  one  may  be  collected.  Sometimes 
plants  resembling  it  are  collected,  which  are  almost  or 
entirely  inert  when  employed  as  a  medicine,  or  plants 
possessed  of  greater  potsnc^  are  used  in  its  stead,  from 
which  Altai  results  have  followed.  It  is  a  *  well-known 
cirumstance  that  the  greatest  discrepancy  prevails  among 
medical  men  as  to  the  activity  of  hemlock,  Hot  merely  as  a 
remedy  but  also  as  a  poison.'  This  discrepancy  admits  of 
satisfactory  explanation  on  several  grounds.  The  activity 
of  the  plant — even  supposing  the  proper  one  to  be  col- 
lected— depends  greatly  upon  its  place  of  growth,  the  kind 
of  season,  the  time  when  collected,  and  the  means  employed 
to  dry  it  er  fbrm  it  into  an  extract,  on  the  temperature  and 
dryness  of  theplace  where  it  is  preser^-ed,  and  on  the  length 
of  time  it  has  been  kept.  In  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  much 
more  energetic  than  in  the  north,  owing  to  the  greater  in- 
tensity of  Ught :  even  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Franco  it 
is  more  powerful  than  in  the  northern.  The  wild  plant, 
growing  in  well-exposed  situations,  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  a  cultivated  one ;  the  kind  of  season  markedly  influences 
its  power,  which  is  greatest  in  a  dry  sunny  season,  and  least 
in  a  wet  gloomy  one.  The  leaves  during  the  first  year  of 
growth  possess  little  potency;  nor  do  they  possess  much 
during  the  early  period  of  the  second,  till  the  flower-stem 
is  developed,  and  the  flowers  are  about  to  expand.  If  this 
period,  which  is  the  fittest  time  for  collecting  the  leaves,  is 
allowed  to  pass,  it  is  better  to  wait  two  months  longer  and 
collect  the  fruits  instead,  as  they  become  the  recipient  of  the 
active  principle.  The  leaves  should  be  dried  quickly,  hut 
not  by  the  application  of  a  high  temperature ;  they  should 
□ever  be  powdered  till  the  time  when  it  is  intended  to  use 
them,  but  preserved  meanwhile  in  a  cool  dry  placa.  If  an 
extract  be  formed  which  requires  much  care  in  the  prepa- 
ration, it  can  rarely  be  kept  beyond  twelve  months.  A  fresh 
supply  of  leaves,  &uits,  or  extract,  should  consequently  be 
procured  every  year,  and  the  former  thrown  away,  as  the 
action  of  time  or  neat  volatilizes  the  active  principle  (Conia^ 
and  renders  the  residue  nearly  |y       ^^^^^M^^  precau- 
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tion  an  atteiKtod  to.  hmilook  is  b  nudieiiia  of  gnat  power, 
and  unqneitumable  value. 

The  ft«ih  leaves  are  dark  gcma,  shining;  odour  strong, 
stupifyiog,  unpleasant,  resembling  thsA  of  mice,  or  the 
drinous  odour  of  fresh  Spanish  flies ;  when  dried  the  colour 
is  lighter,  a  greyish  green ;  the  taste  is  disagreeablyMline, 
nauseously  bitter,  and  at  laat  loniawbat  aorid.  Xhs  ex- 
pressed juice  is  green. 

The  active  principle  of  hemlock  appears  to  be  an  alkaloid 
termed  eonia,  which,  unlike  most  vegetable  alkaloids  pre- 
viously  known,  is  not  fixed  and  cryitalliDe,  but  volatile  and 
oleaginous.  It  has  been  obtained  both  from  the  leaves,  and 
filly  de^-eloped  but  stiU  green  fruits.  Its  activity  is  in- 
creased by  union  with  acids,  both  mineral  and  vegetable;  a 
drrumstanoe  whioh  shows  the  impropriety  d  giving  vinegar 
as  an  antidote  in  eases  of  poisoning  ny  hemlock,  when  an^ 
of  the  substances  to  yet  pcesent  in  tu  stomach.  Conia  u 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  its  odour  and 
taste.  It  also  comities  with  about  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of 
water  to  form  a  hydrate  of  conia.  When  exposed  to  the 
air  it  quickly  contnuta  a  dark  brown  colour,  uid  is  slowly 
resolved  into  a  resinous  ma(t«r,  with  the  disengagement  oS 
ammonia.  This  change  takes  place  more  promptly  under 
tbe  co-operation  of  heat;  but  even  at  common  temperatures 
it  is  so  apt  to  ensue,  that  unless  the  alkaloid  be  kept  very 
carefully  excluded  ttom  the  air,  discolouration  will  take 
place  in  a  few  hours.  Though  eonia  exists  in  tbe  plant 
in  combination  with  some  aeid,  which  may  render  it  less 
alterable,  yet  its  proneness  to  decomposition  is  so  great, 
that  either  by  time  or  the  application  of  a  eonsidcrabu  de- 
gree of  heat,  it  may  be  entirely  dissipated ;  which  aooonntt 
n>r  the  inertness  of  old  leaves,  and  of  most  extroota  wbieh 
have  not  been  i»repared  with  the  greatest  eare.  Geiget  says 
that  the  dried  leaves  do  not  contain  eonia;  a  statement 
which,  if  correct,  leads  to  the  condnsion  that  caufa,  though 
the  most  powerftil,  is  not  the  only  efikaent  agent  in  hem- 
lock. 

Conia  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Geiger  and 
Cluistison,  to  be  a  deadly  poison  to  ell  animals.  It  acts 
with  the  most  extraordinary  rapidity ;  but  if  it  &il  to  kill, 
ilH  injurious  action  passes  quiokly  away,  and  perfect  reco- 
very follows.  It  acte  through  every  texture  of  the  body 
where  absorption  is  readily  carried  on.  It  acts  as  a  local 
irritant ;  but  its  ultimate  and  fatal  enei^  is  chiefly  exerted 
on  the  spinal  chord,  to  which  its  inftuenoe  is  conveyed  by 
entering  the  blood  and  producing  on  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  mood-vessels  a  peculiar  nerroua  imneseion,  whidi  is 
instantly  conveyed  by  sympathy  along  the  nerves  to  the 
organ  remotely  and  ultimately  affected.  *  It  exhausts 
the  nervous  enorsy  of  the  stiosl  chord,  producing  general 
muscular  paralysis  and  aspnyxia  from  relaxatton.*^  The 
heart  however  is  exempt  from  this  general  paralysis, 
contracting  vigorously  for  a  lone;  time  after  all  motion  and 
respiration  and  other  s^^ns  of  life  are  extinct  It  is  therefore 
eitremelyprobable,  as  suggestedby  Dr.  Christison,  that  where 
a  dose  in  not  so  laige  as  to  produce  immediate  death,'the  car- 
rj'ing  ou  of  ortiScial  respiration  and  administerAtg  vital  sti- 
mulants, might  save  the  life  of  the  patient,  especially  as  the 
action  of  the  poison  is  so  transient,  and  incapable  of  producing 
a  permanently  injiuioiis  impression. 

In  what  way  hemlock  proves  useAiI  as  a  remedial  agent 
in  many  diseases  is  by  no  means  clear,  unless  it  be  hy  al- 
.ayiug  irritability  in'the  diseased  parts,  and  giving  an 
opportunitv  totlue  vital  powers  to  recover  their  nealthful 
action.  Tiiat  it  lessens  irritability  in  many  diseaaad  organs 
is  certain,  from  the  effects  of  the  administration  of  oven  a 
few  doses,  especially  in  many  cages  of  serophulous  affectionSi 
and  above  all  from  allaying  the  irritation  of  the  lungs 
during  the  fbrmation  of  tubercles,  and  indeed  during  all 
the  subsequent  stages  of  consumption.  Even  when  in- 
Vinlod  along  with  the  vapour  of  warm  water  the  same  good 
effect  is  said  to  follow,  but  this  is  rather  doubtful.  Its 
beneficial  influence  over  external  ulcers  is  howe\'er  open  to 
/ibservation ;  and  John  Hunter  remarked,  that  under  the 
combined  action  of  conium  and  cim^hona-bark,  many  ob- 
stinate buboes,  which  resisted  everv  other  mode  of  treatment, 
soon  took  on  a  healing  process.  Many  irritable  or  painful 
ulcers  are  soothed  and  improved  by  a  hemlock  poultice. 
Rheumatic  pains,  and  those  attending  nodes,  are  most 
efrectuBlly  allayed  by  conium  and  ipecaeuan.  From  the 
very  decided  sedative  action  of  conia  on  the  spinal  diord, 
Dr.  Gordon  has  suggested  that  it  will  prove  a  us^l  remedy 
m  tetanus,  and  other  spasmodic  diseases.  The  catalogue 


of  diseasei  in  whidi  it  has  bean  found  useful  might  lif 
greatly  extended,  but  enough  has  bewi  advanced  to  prove  its 
\-alue,  and  consequently  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  at* 
tending  to  the  above-mentioned  rules  to  obtain  it  in  an 
efficient  state.  When  the  fr-esh  leaves  cannot  be  obtained, 
owing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  extract  may  be  used. 
Dr.  Cbriatison  states,  that  from  an  alcoholic  extract  he 
obtained  the  greatest  quantity  of  conia :  he  was  therefore 
di^Ksed  to  consider  this  the  most  powerful  form  of  prepara- 
tion. But  a  carefully  prepared  watery  extract  which  has 
subeequently  been  submitted  to  trial  by  him,  was  found  to 
be,  in  equal  doses,  as  powerful  as  the  alcoholic 

Jk,  Cluistison  is  of  opinion  that  the  Conium  maculatum 
of  the  iH^sent  day  is  not  the  plant  which  furnished  the 
poison  employed  to  dispatch  Phoeion  and  Socrates. 

For  muiy  imporUnt  particulars  in  this  artiels  vo  are 
indited  to  Dr.  Chriatison's  '  Uemoir  on  the  Poisonous 
Properties  of  Hemlock  and  its  Alctdoid,  Conia,'  (TYan$. 
qfSoyal  Society  <if  Edtn.,  vol.  xiiL) 

OONJEVEAAM,  so  called  from  a  highly  venecQtea 
pagoda  built  there,  and  dedicated  to  Vishnu  Coqjee,  is  a 
populous  and  flourishing  town,  in  the  district  of  Chingleput, 
in  the  Caroatic,  in  12"  49' N.  lat.,  and  79°  41'  E.  long. 
The  town,  which  stands  in  a  valley,  is  built  in  a  straggling 
manner,  being  more  than  five  miles  long :  the  houses,  many 
of  which  are  handsome,  are  separated  by  extensive  gudens 
and  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  tiees.  The  town  is  surroundeid 
by  a  nedge  of  the  Agave  Americana,  a  plant  formerly  much 
used  in  India  as  a  defence  against  the  incursions  of  bands 
of  bonemen,  who  were  accustomed  to  commit  depredations 
upon  defenceless  places.  The  valley  in  which  the  town  i» 
pueed  ia  watered  ny  the  «nall  rirar  Wegawutty.  Besides 
the  pagoda  above  mentioned,  then  is  a  ^vty  lor^e  and  lofty 
temple,  dedicated  to  Siva,  the  view  from  whioh  is  very  mag- 
nificent Cousiderable  manufiictureg  of  cotton  goo^, 
chiefly  red  handkerchiefs  and  turbans,  are  carried  on  in 
the  town,  where  the  weavwB  set  up  their  looms  under  tlw 
shade  of  tlie  trees.  Conjeverom  is  celebrated  in  the  untient  - 
history  of  tbe  country,  and  is  well  known  to  Europeans  as 
having  been  the  frequent  seat  of  military  operations  during 
tbe  Carnatic  wars :  the  town  is  forty-eignt  miles  S-W.  f^m 
Madras.  (Heyne's  Histaricai  ana  Statistical  Tracts  on 
India,) 

CONJUGATE.  This  word  is  used  in  several  branches 
of  mathematics  in  a  sense  which  <with  one  exception,  and 
that  might  easily  be  abolished)  may  be  described  as  followa : 
two  points,  lines.  &c.,  are  called  conjugal  when  they  are 
considered  t<^ther  in  any  property  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  interchan^  without  altering  the  w^  of  enun- 
tiating  the  property.  Thusif  ACbe  to  CB  as  AD  to  DB, 
C  anu  D  are  coojugate  points  with  regard  to  this  property. 


I 
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If  we  write  D  where  C  now  is,  and  C  for  D,  the  property  is 
StiU  expressed  in  exactly  the  same  way.  We  have  other 
instances  in  conjugate  diameters,  conjugate  hn>erbolas 
[Ellipse,  Hypbuiola],  conjugate  foci.   [Lens,  Hirboil} 

The  instance  of  exeption  is  tbe  conjugate  point  of  a 
ciirve,  meaning  a  single  point  lying  by  itse^  whose  co-ordi- 
nates satisfy  the  equation  of  the  curve,  without  its  actually 
beii^  on  any  continuous  branch  of  tbe  curve.  [CimvES. 
Tbbmt  of.]  It  would  be  better  to  call  this  point  cotywict 
than  use  a  term  which  destroys  tbe  generali^  ot  language. 
But  tbe  best  term,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  evaaetcetU 
ovai.    [See  the  article  already  cited.] 

CONJUGATION  of  a  verb  is  a  term  in  Grammar  de- 
noting the  addition  of  suffixes  or  prefixes  tP  the  crude^  or 
elementary  form  of  a  verb,  fbr  the  purpose  of  denoting  re- 
spectively, person,  number,  time,  state, .  mood,  and  what  is 
generally  understood  by  voice.  In  the  English  language, 
prefixes  are  commonly  \ised  for  these  purposes,  and  these 
prefixes  an  not  printed  in  connexion  with  the  verb, 
though  the  voice  presents  them  in  one  mass.  Thus  7 
shall  have  heard,  as  pronounced,  is  not  loss  one  word  than 
the  Latiu  imdi-v-ei^o.  In  this  example  therefore,  /,  diaiU 
have,  are  virtually  prefixes,  and  the  letter  a  contractioK 
from  is  a  suntx  attached  to  tbe  simple  verb  <»  crude 
form  JUar.  In  tbe  ancient  languages,  such  as  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  suffixes  are  commonly  but  not  exclu- 
sively preferred. 

Hie  suffixes  which  denote  tbe  peracm  are  the  peiBtmal 
pranotttts  mon  or  less  corrupl«|giti|3»iB^l£a@tQm£  Vi 
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the  ftill  form  of  tlie  pronoun  which  signifles  /■*  hut  u 
Ihree  syllables  would  be  too  long  for  a  term  in  such  fre- 
quent use,  and  this  inconvenience  in  the  present  instance 
would  be  a^ravated  by  an  appearance  of  egotism,  the  word 
was  shorn  of  its  exterior  letters,  and  at  the  utmost  the 
three  middle  letters,  ome,  were  attached  to  the  veih.  We 
see  them  in  the  Greek  form  tupinme-*  or  tupt-me^  '  we 
■trike.'  In  the  I^n,  the  vowels  were  corrupted,  so  that 
instead  of  oiRff,  either  umu  or  imu  occur,  as  in  «>«mti-t,  'uro 
an  ;*  po8»-wnu-», '  we  are  able  ;*  tcrib-imurt^  •  we  wriis.*  The 
(dd  German  lus  nearly  the  same  suffix  in  toor-wM-f,  '  we 
were  ;*  bir-ume-t, '  we  be.*  Again  the  three  letters,  ome,  de- 
prived of  the  last  Towel,  became  om,  as  Greek  tvpt-omrmt 
*1  strike  myself;*  wm,  as  Latin, <-um,  'I  am;*  pou-um,  'I 
am  able  ;*  or  on,  as  Greek,  e-ttept-on, '  I  was  striking.*  But 
the  first  vowel  might  disappear  instead  of  the  last.  Thus 
nut  is  the  form  which  appears  in  the  Greek  tt-me-n,  or 
M-nw-f, '  we  are  ;*  mt  is  used  in  n-tn,  t-mi,  M-mi,  *I  am  ;* 
di-dthmi^ '  I  give,*  &e.  Sometimes  the  m  ^  all  that  ap- 
pears, as  «crtfte6a-m. '  I  was  writing.*  In  Greek,  this  final 
ffl,  by  a  principle  eonstantly  obseorred  in  that  language,  be- 
comes an  ft,  as  «-n,  'I  was;*  eteUtphei-ny  *\  had  struck.' 
Another  form  of  the  suffix  is  o,  instead  of  orn,  which  is  com- 
mon both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  Greek,  tupt-o, '  I 
strike  ;*  Latin,  tcrib-o,  'I  write.'  Finally,  all  trace  of  the 
pronoun  at  times  disappears,  and  the  defect  ceases  to  mis- 
,fwd  because  Uie  other  persons  have  their  characteristic 
teiminationB.  Thus  the  Greek  tenses,  ehtpsa^  'I  struck;' 
ietupha,  '  I  have  struck ;'  and  etetuphea, '  I  had  struck** 
contain  no  remnant  of  the  pronoun.  In  the  Bnglish  lan- 
guage there  are  some  sl^ht  traces  of  the  personaT  sufiixes, 
which  existed  in  ftill  perfection  in  some  of  the  older  forms 
of  the  Teutonic  languages.  The  word  am  has  a  remnant 
of  the  first  person  suffix  in  its  final  m. 

second  person  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  langm^Bib 
was  «u  or  to,  in  German,  du,  and  in  Bnglbb.  *thou.' 
Aoeor^nfdy  we  find  a  sibilant  attached  to  Uie  verb  to  denote 
tiM  second  person,  as  in  the  Greek,  tfi-n, '  thou  art oiM-tha, 
*thou  kuowest;*  ft^rf-tf-oi. 'thou  strikest  thyself  ;*  in  the 
Latin,  tcrib^t,  'thou  writest,'  and  in  the  English  termina- 
tion eat  in  Imotoett,  ttrikett.  But  as  the  Latm  form  has  a 
t  inst^  of  an  «,  to  not  ni,  so  the  <  occasionally  appears  as 
in  Greek,  tapt-«te,  'you  strike;'  Latin,  acr^tt-t,  'you 
write  ;*  and  in  the  English,  ■  art," '  thou  art* 

The  third  person  is  an  indefinite  term ;  and  the  suffix 
which  denotes  it  is  derived  &om  to,  signifying  Mw,  which 
is  Uie  ftill  form  of  the  Greek  article,  and  a^in  appears,  on 
the  one  hand  in  Latin,  in  the  derivatives,  tanij  talu,  tantua, 
tot,  toffl^  and  on  the  other  in  the  Bng^uh,  thot  this,  to-day. 
It  is  therefbn  as  gwural  as  the  Ei^Ush  ortiole  the,  and 
may  denote  indiflStfaiay,  the  man,  m  t«MMi»,  tha  things 
in  other  words,  A«,  ah*,  it.  It  appears  as  a  suffix  in  the 
Greek,  ea-ti,  'ho  is'  (Sanscrit,  aa-ti);  tupt-et-ai,  'he 
strikes  himself;'  in  the  Latin,  ea-t,  'he  is,'  acrib-it,  'he 
writes  ;*  and  in  the  obsolete  fbrm  of  tha  Bn^^iah  lan- 
guage, walk-ethy  now  corrupted  into  '  toalka' 

Suffix  of  numim:  If  a  sign  be  employed  to  denote  plu- 
raliw,  the  absence  of  that  sign  will  be  a  sufficient  indication 
of  tne  singular.  Now  the  suffixes  of  plurality  in  English 
are  r  and  en,  as  in  doga,  oxen.  The  same  are  onployed.  in 
Greek  andLatin,  as,  first  person,  Gr.,  ti^O-ome-a  or  ftarf-onte-n, 
Lat.  aerib-imu-a ;  second  person,  Lat,  acribiti-a.  Ilie  C^k 
has  dropped  the  «,  as  in  iuptetet  a  corruption  ^obabfy  of 
tupt«ti~a,  just  as  the  Latin  impentive  aeribite,  most  be 
looked  upon  as  reduced  from  acribUu.  In  the  third  per- 
Bim  flie  mark  of  plurality  appears  to  hsn  been  pr^ed  to 
^  pnmonn  suffix,  as  u  the  Greek,  pha^-ti,  *  they  say  ;* 
tupt-on-ti,  'they  strike;'  Lat,  KrilMin-t,  'they  write.' 

TVflM  or  tense  (Fr.  tetrma)  divides  itself  into  past,  presrait 
and  fhtureb  where  again  the  idea  of  present  time  will  not 
require  any  peculiar  distinction,  if  the  ideas  of  past  and 
fhtore  have  their  proper  symbols.  The  past  time  appears 
to  have  had  for  ite  charactwistic,  either  the  ^efix,  «,  or  the 
suffix,  aa,  ha,  at  a.  The  former  appears  in  the  Greek, 
«-topf-on,  'I was  striking;'  e-Uep-ta,  *I  struck;*  0-Mta)A«a, 
*  I  bad  struck.'  The  second  appears  in  two  of  the  Greek 
forms  just  enumerated,  and  in  the  Latin,  tcrib«b-a-m,  *  I 
was  writing er-or^  '  I  was.*  A  very  distinct  example  of 
a  fliture  siffix  appears  in  those  European  langua|;es  which 
axe  derived  fktnn  the  Latin.  Urns  in  the  FraMdi,  ^erwHi^ 
we  have  really  two  distinct  wnds,  die  inflnitiveb  iarirtt  *nd 
ot^  the  present  tense  of  OMcr,  ftenuns  altosMliffi^  tetir-ait 
'ZbtVB  to  writer*  j.f;,*  I  iluiavxite.'^  This  origm  of  tha 


French  future  is  placed  beyond  a  donbt  \sj  a  eom|iafiMn 
with  the  Spanish  and  Italian. 

By  the  term  ctoto,  whidb  stands  fourth  in  the  series  of 
suffixes  whidi  have  been  included  in  the  deflniticm  of  con- 
jugation, it  was  intended  to  denote  the  notions  of  perfoct 
and  imperlbot  action.  Here  s^ain  one  suffix  is  snffieienl; 
and  the  notion  of  completeness  is  variously  marked: — 1st 
By  a  doubling  of  the  verb  upon  itself.  The  purest  example 
of  this  is  presented  in  the  Grothie,  as  2ata, '  1  laugh Unli. 
'I  laughed ;'  atauta,  'I  strike;'  atauUmt,  *I  struck.*  The 
Greek  have  pufeots  formed  upon  this  principle  in  te-tupha, 
ge-grapha;  the  Latin  in  te-ttd-i,  da-d-i,  apo-pond-i,  (fo; 
the  less  easily  pronounced  apo-^jond-t.)  Aiid  in  our  own 
language  there  is  strong  reason  for  b^ieving  that  such  is 
the  origin  of  <Ud,  the  perfect  of  do.  Out  of  the  same 
principle  grows  the  formation  of  the  perfect  a  long  vowel, 
twnt  being  probably  a  contraction  from  ve-ven-i.  2nd.  By 
affixing  the  letter  a,  whidi  is  probably  a  owruption  of  thie 
verb  er.  to  be ;  a  sumniition  strengthened  by  the  lact  that 
the  past  pecfoct  aer^ja-eramt  and  the  fiitore  pwfoet  «er^ 
era,  are  undouhtadly  formed  by  the  addition  at  tnm  and 
era  fh>m  that  verb.  The  same  would  also  be  found  on  in- 
vestigation to  be  the  case  in  the  Greek  ttehtph-eot '  I  had 
struok  ;*  and  lastly,  in  our  own  language  the  same  verb  is 
used  for  this  purpose  in  suoh  phrases  as  '/  am  recovered.' 
Srd.  By  the  letter  v,  which  may  possibly  he  a  remnant  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  habe, '  have.'  in  accordance  with  the  practice  ot 
nearly  all  the  languages  of  modem  Europe.  Examples  oi 
this  suffix  are  abunduit  in  Latin,  as  oma-n,  *  I  loved? 

The  suffixes  of  the  mooda  could  not  be  placed  in  a  distinct 
point  of  view  without  a  detailed  investigatitHi.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  point  ont  that  to  is  distinctly  observable  as  a 
suffix  in  those  parts  of  the  ao-oalled  Latin  imper«tive»  which 
strietlr  desnve  that  tiUe;  for  the  forms  whuh  do  not  con- 
tain the  qrllable  tn  qneiCiai,  an  at  the  same  time  devoid 
the  notion  to  command.  That  the  suffixes  of  the  po* 
tential,  sutgunetive^  and  optKtive  moods,  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  were  originally  distinct  wtwds,  and  perhaps 
verbs,  like  our  own  majf,  can,  &c.  is  probable  from 
general  principles,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  or 
ue  separate  partides  Am,  on,  in  Um  Greek  language, 
which  are  used  in  oonnezion  both  with  the  indicatiTC  and 
other  moods. 

The  last  suffix  for  consideration  is  that  which  denotes  the 
voice.  The  Greek  grammarians  acknowledge  a  middle  or  re- 
flective voice ;  but  the  Latin  language  in  fact  possesses  the 
sam^  as  fOT  instance  in  oectf^^r,' I  gird  mysdf  for  theccHi- 
test;"  flifo-r, ' I  snmort  myself iwo-r,  'Iwash  myselC*  'I 
bathe.*  And  in  both  lai^uages  ttie  middle  voice  istheparent 
of  the  passive.  This  may  be  illustrated  I7  sndi  phiues  as 
the  French  lwAa«M1wnmlll«!^  'atoeUn^aeUuteinaelveB 
here,'  i.js., '  are  sold  ;*  the  Italian  ti  dtee,  *  it  is  said,*  strictly 
it  eojfa  ttae^.  Now  the  suffix  of  the  Latin  passive  ^pears 
in  the  various  forms  ur,  mofut'Vr,  er  as  mumeri-er,  r  as 
moMo-r;  but  the  attentive  Latin  student  is  ever  ready  to 
suspect  when  he  meets  with  an  r,  that  an  older  form  of  the 
word  contained  an  a;  and  in  &ct  we  find  an  «  in  the  form 
moner-ia,  where  moreover  the  first  part  moR«r  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  oorrui^n  in  question,  for  it  supplies  the  place 
monea.  If  then  a  is  the  original  consonant  this  suffix, 
we  are  forthwith  directed  to  the  reflective  pronoun  se;  nor 
ought  we  to  be  stopped  by  the  &ct  that  this  pronoun  in 
Lran  is  confined  to  the  third  person.  In  tba  Ruwian  and 
other  Sdavimio  languages,  the  connenm  of  which  with  the 
Teutonic  languages  vdA  with  those  of  Gheeoe  and  Rome  is 
indispntable,  the  reflective  pronoun,  containing  in  fitrt  the 
very  same  root  as  «^  is  amoieable  alike  to  all  the  persons : 
uid  indeed  there  was  nouiing  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
limit  the  Latin  pronoun  as  tojpcnoR*  when  it  is  confessedly 
unlimited  as  to  gender  and  wMber, 

The  division  of  verbs  into  several  conjugations  depends 
upon  the  last  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  verb  in  its  simple 
or  crude  state.  Thus  in  the  Latin  language  all  verbs  end 
iug  in  a  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  coqjugation,  all  that  end 
in  e  of  the  second,  those  in  a  contonant  or  u  of  the  third, 
and  those  in  t  of  the  fourth  or  last ;  for  it  accidentally  hap- 
pens that  the  Latin  language  possesses  no  verbs  in  0,  except 
the  fragmentaiy  forma  gnoct,  gnotta,  poius,  tsgrotus,  whioh 
uipear  to  imply  ^  existenoe  of  stems  in  0,  viz.,  gno  (in 
finish, '  know  *),'  po  (compare  the  Greek  pe^po^),  cv^m 
The  Greek  language  is  notwidiout  a  olass  of  verbs  having 
o  for  the  final  letter,  as  doulo,  enslave,  &c.  Hie  division 
of  vertM  into  roqjugstions  is  fouuM  mm  the  fiwt  that  Uio 
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wuoD  of  the  fina^  letters  in  the  eraie  form  of  the  verb  with 
the  initial  letters  in  the  suffixes  leads  to  changes  dependent 
upoD  these  letters. 

OONJUNCnON  and  OPPOSITION  (Astronomy). 
Tvo  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  conjunction  with  re- 
spect to  a  third,  when  they  have  either  the  same  longitode 
(measuxfld  <m  the  ecliptic  of  the  third)  or  the  nme  r%ht 
tsoension  (measured  m  its  equator).  But  as  it  is  the  seocnd 
position  which  is  usually  meant  by  oonjunction,  the  first  is 
celled  the  ecliptic  coiqunction.  Thus  in  every  Eclipse  of 
tte  sun,  there  is  a  coigunction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  both 
equatorial  and  ecliptic,  not  however  at  the  same  moment, 
unless  the  eclipse  be  perfectly  central.  There  is  also  a  con- 
junction at  every  new  moon. 

Opposition  (equatorial  or  ecliptic)  is  when  the  bodies  are 
cxBcUy  of  opposite  right  ascensions  or  opposite  lonfitudes, 
that  a,  when  their  longitudes  or  r^ht  ascensions  differ  by 
180°.  Thus  there  is  always  an  opposition  of  sun  and  moon 
at  every  full  moon,  and  both  oppositions  are  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  middle  of  a  central  eclipse. 

The  conjunction  ot  a  planet  viUi  the  sun  prevents  its 
beinx  observecL  u  it  i»  then  always  in  iha  brigntest  part  of 
the  heavens:  it  is  nevertheless  an  important  element  in 
the  thetwy  of  the  planets.  But  at  the  opposition  (an  equally 
important  point  m  thettty)  the  planet  is  always  in  the 
dsuest  part  of  th6  heavens.  Both  therefore  in  theory  and 
practice,  comparisons  of  observations  and  therary  near  the 
opposition  are  desirable:  snd  acoordingly  astroaontical 
epnemerides  usually  give  very  close  eomputations  fiir  these 
periods. 

Apparent  coi\]unction  and  opposition  take  place  when 
the  right  ascensions  are  the  same,  or  opposite  to  the  spec- 
tator or  the  earth's  sur&ce' :  true  conjunction,  &c.,  r^ers 
to  a  spectator  supposed  to  be  at  the  earth's  centre.  [Afpa- 

RKMT.J   

CONJUNCnONS.  Under  this .  term  grammarians 
eommonly  include  s»feral  classes  of  words  which  .lutve 
little  similarity  of  meaning  and  whioli,  in  tlieir  eQrmo< 
logical  origin,  may  be  venn,  substantiTes,  ad|^ectives,  or 
^epoutions.  The  old  defluition  of  a  conjunobon,  that  it 
was  a  word  which  connected  sentences  together,  will  cer- 
tainly not  apply  in  all  cases,  if  at  least  the  word  '  and'  is  to 
be  included.  It  is  true,  as  Horne  Tooke  observes,  that  "  the 
sentence  'You  and  I  and  Peter  rode  to  London'  may  be 
resolved  into  three:  'you  rode,'  'I  rode,*  'Peter  rode.' 
But  try  some  other  instuices : '  two  and  two  are  four  ;*  *  AH, 
EC,  and  CA  form  a  triangle  ;*  *  John  and  Jane  are  a  hand- 
some couple.' — Does  AB  fbrm  a  triai^le? — Is  John  a 
couple? — Are  two  fourT'  {Divertions  PurUy,  Taylor's 
editun,  i.,  p.  210.) 

On  the  eQrmok^pcal  orig^  of  conjunctions,  which  is  a 
distinct  qnestkm  ftom  their  use,  some  remarks  will  pre- 
sently be  made;  in  reference  to  their  employment  in  the 
construction  of  a  simple  or  compound  sentence  they  may 
perhaps  be  divided  into  the  following  classes:  1.  Conjunc- 
tions which  unite  either  individual  words,  or  phrases,  or 
sentences,  without,  in  the  last  case,  implying  any  subordi- 
nation of  one  sentence  to  the  other.  Such  ate  the  words : 
and,  or,  nor  ;  or  the  double  forms :  hath — and—,  either — 
or — ,  wkeiher — or — ,  neither— nor — .  With  respect  to  this 
class  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  the  great  advantage 
which  the  Greek  and  more  particularly  the  Latin  lan- 
guage possessed  in  the  variety  of  their  forms  for  and:  as 
Km,  Tt  m  the  former,  e/,  que,  atque  at  ac  in  the  latter.  This 
superiority  over  modern  langiuges,  simple  as  it  is  in  itself, 
gave  to  tim  longest  lAtin  sentence  a  perspicuity  of  arrange- 
ment, which  in  a  great  measure  auperseded  the  necessity 
for  a  cumbeisome  punctuation.  Ooumal  qf  Education^ 
voL  iv.,  p.  135.)  2.  Conjunctions,  which  in  themselves 
simply  meaning  tMt,  being  prefixed  to  a  secondary  sen- 
tence or  phrase,  direct  the  attention  to  that  secondary  jdirase 
as  a  unit,  and  thus  prepare  it  tat  subjection  to  some  pre- 
ceding word.   This  luage  of  the  pronoun  is  as  nearly  as 

Cibie  equivalent  to  the  use  of  the  bracket  or  vincu- 
in  algebra,  which  connects  the  separate  elements  of 
any  compound,  or  polynomial  term,  and  subjects  it  as  a  new 
unit  to  tne  algebraical  operation,  the  sign  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  vinculum.  Home  Tooke,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  so-called  coig  unction  that,  fkirnishes  many  exam- 

Eies :  as,  *  Iwish  joa  to  believe  that  I  would,  not  willingly 
urt  a  fly,'  which  u  resolved  by  him  into  'I  would  not  «u- 
iii^y  hurt  a  Ihr ;  I  wish  you  to  believe  thai.*  A  mathe- 
matieiali  would  have  expixnied  it     *  1  wish  yaa  to  btliove 


[I  would  not  willingly  hurt  a  fljy  where  the  words  witltia 
the  brackets  must  be  considerea  as  a  compound  accusative 
or  object  after  the  verb  believe.  The  Latin  ut  and  quod  in 
their  origin  are  merely  neuters  of  the  relative,  and  the 
orijginal  meaning  of  the  relative,  it  must  be  recollected,  was 
ihie.  [Akticlb.]  Hence  th^  too  are  used  in  the  sane 
way  as  the  EngUsh  that ;  fa  eumpte :  tiudeo  tU  oAiae,  *I 
recommend  thu,  you  should  go  away  f  kgtatar  qvod  redu- 
rit,  *  he  rqoices  at  thi*,  you  nave  retunied.'.  Other  eum- 
plM  may  mfeund  in  the  use  ofthe  Greek  in,  which  is  ^;ain 
the  neuter  of  a  relative,  as : .  Xr]w  on  rc9ni«,  *  I  say  thie  ;  he 
is  dead.'  In  Greek  there  is  sometimes  a  double  accusative 
after  the  verb,  one  of  which  simply  denotes  the  object  tt 
the  verb,  and  the  other  p<Hnts  to  tne  condition  or  slate  of 
the  object,  as  explained  by  the  words  that  follow  it :  thus,  Ap« 
9t  art  KOKwc  iraffxc(C> literally,  'I  see  you  thie,  (tbat)  you  are 
sufiering.'  This  employment  of  the  pronoun  is  more  particu- 
larly to  be  noticed  aiter  prepositions.  Thus,  in  the  I^tin 
language,  if  a  simple  noun  be  the  object  of  a  preposition, 
all  that  is  required  is  to  put  that  noun  in  a  certain  case,  as 
^t  canam, '  ailer  dinner ;'  but  if  a  verb  with  its  accesB<xie* 
IB  to  be  sulgect  to  a  jaeposition,  it  is  common  to  interposo 
the  vinculum  quam,  '  this,*  as,  pottouam  am  Jratre  no 
canaeerat,  *  after  he  had  supped  with  his  brother.*  Bven 
in  English  we  might  say :  *  after  that  he  had,*  &a.  Exam  - 
pies  of  this  usage  are  abundant  in  the  fivms  antequam, 
prasierquam,  extra  quam,  preeterquod,  prout ;  snd  the  word 
thie  is  sometimes  doubly  expressed,  as  in  pro  eo  ut,  ad-eo 
ut,  propter-ea  quod,  ex  eo  quod,  prater  quam  quod.  The 
German  idiom  agrees  precisely  with  the  Latin,  as  may  be 
seen  in  ncuA-dem,  in-dem,  &&,  as  opposed  to  the  emplov- 
ment  of  the  simple  prepositions  nach,  in,  &c.  The  Frencn, 
too,  have  their  pendant-que,  &c.,  puit-que,  &c.,  and  the 
English  their  besides  that,  &c,  note  that,  &c.,  and  the  old 
phrase  being  that,  &c.  3.  The  pronoun  in  the  several  Ian 
guages  thus  employed  as  a  vinculum  is  frequently  attainted 
as  aa  eitcUtie  to  the  preceding  word,  and  graramaziuia,  not 
observii^  the  distinction  between  the  governing  word  and 
the  pronoun,  have  often  given  the  name  of  conjunction  to 
the  compound,  as  poetquam  in  Latin,  itort  in  Greek,  puuqm 
in  French,  nachdem  in  German.  4.  The  vinculum,  how- 
ever, is  not  essential  in  those  forms,  and  is  therefore  flm* 
quently  omitted ;  but  in  case  of  this  omission  the  governing 
word  moat  immediately  precede  thephrasewhich  is  depencf 
ent  upon  it.  This  governing  word,  which  ex|HesBes  the  na> 
ture  of  the  connexion  between  the  subordinate  and  the 
superior  sentence,  is  also  called  a  conjunction,  but  here  the 
tenn  is  used  in  a  different  sense.  The  words  which  signify 
this,  of  which  we  previously  spoke,  found  their  claims  to 
the  title  of  a  conjunction  upcm  the  foot  tiiat  they  unite  the 
sevoal  elemraits  which  follow  into  a  wlude.  'When  the  go- 
verning partideis  to  called,  it  is  because  it  bnids  the  one 
sentence  to  the  other.  0.  Hun  is  a  class  of  vroids  which 
cnrelate  with  conjunctions:  such  as  «o  in  connection  irith 
eu  at  that,  yet  with  although,  ther^ore  vrith  since  or  A»- 
cauee.  Ilsese  words  are  often  called  adverbs,  but  as  thcv 
too  save  to  connect  sentences,  they  deserve  like  the  leSt 
the  name  of  conjunctions.  They  bear,  in  feot,  the  same 
relation  to  the  other  conjunctions  that  the  so-ialled  uite- 
cedent  does  to  the  relative. 

We  have  alneady  said  that  conjunctions  belong  in  their 
origin  to  all  the  leading  parts  of  speech.  Examples  of  verbs 
so  employed  are  seen  in  Uie  English  if,  fonneriy  written  gif, 
i.  e.  give.  (Home  Tooke  as  before,  p.  103,  &c.)  The  La^ 
licet,  '  although,'  is  evidently  a  T«rb  ngnifyin^  *  it  is  al- 
lowed.' So  too  vel,  *  or,'  appears  to  be  an  dermttive  of  voht 
'ohooae;*  and  «^  as  well  as  the  Greek  a,  'iChave  much  ie< 
semblance  to  the  impnative  moods  of  tlie  verb '  to  be.'  Hie 
English  whileaad  the  Latin  Am  of  the  same  meaning  aio 
substantives  signifying  'time.'  'Either*  and 'whether*  are 
oi course  pronominal  idiectives,  and  *  or*  is  a  coiruption 
from  *  othiu,'  as  is  evident  from  the  German  equivalent 
oder.  Andi  a  similar  uiali^  seems  to  lead  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Latin  out— out,  from  alterwtt—altervm.  Con- 
junctions of  a  participial  and  jaepositional  character  have 
occurred  in  the  examples  already  quoted;  but  the  relative 
form  appears  to  be  spedally  fertile  m  the  production  of  this 
class  of  worc^  as,  in  the  lAtin,  quam,  quando,  quamquam, 
quamvie,  ubi,  unde,  ut,  quia,  quod;  and  the  English  when, 
how.  Of,  where.  In  foot  the  relative  itself  has  the  power  of 
a  conjunction,  aa  explained  under  theieoond  head.  (An- 

Many  of  the  coniunetions  dafjr  all  att^ofpts  at. 
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mi  Mrteinly  Horne  Tdoke,  notwithstanding  the  aeuteness 
maA  truth  of  his  K^neral  views,  hu  occasionally  erred  in 
bet  details  of  derivation. 

CONN,  LOCH,  a  large  lake,  3(  miles  from  Ballina,  in 
the  eounty  of  Mayo  in  Ireland ;  it  is  11  miles  in  length, 
trith  a  coast  of  63  miles  and  a  surfbce  of  U,OUO  acres.  It 
h  situated  87  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Killola  Bay, 
in  which  it  disefaarges  its  water  through  the  river  Moy. 
The  water  power  which  could  be  procured  fivm  Loch  Conn 
is  estimated  at  equal  to  half  the  power  of  all  the  steam-en- 
rines  in  01a?go#.  Loch  Conn  is  a  double  lake ;  its  south- 
Srti  half  is  called  Loch  Cullin. 

CONNAMARA.  [GAtWAT.] 

OONNARA'CE^,  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  pin- 
nated alternate  leaves  having  no  stipules,  polypetalous 
flowers  having  ten  unequal  hypogynous  stamens,  and  i 
fruit  consisting  of  one  or  more  one-seeded  fbllicles.  Their 
seed*  are  remarkable  for  having  the  embryo  at  the  end 
tBOst  distant  from  the  hilum.  The  species  are  much  alike 
■ft  habit,  not  numerous,  and  possess  no  known  properties 
*iiit  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 


LConnarn*  A«iAtlca»,] 
An  npabdtd  flowir,  much  maftoinrd.  9.  It*  lUmeiii  uid  riylai.  3>  A 
•Ntlon  «crou  ibe  ovatj. 

CONNAUGHT,  a  province  of  Ireland,  containing  the 
eonnties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Bligo. 
It  lies  between  &%°  92' and  54°  26'  N.  lat,  and  between 

33'  and  10'  li'  W.  lonf?.  The  latitude  is  about  that  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire ;  but  ttom  its  proximity  to  the 
Oeean,  the  climate  is  much  more  moist  and  variable.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Shannon  and  the  counties  of  Cavan, 
Fermanagh,  and  Donegal ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  county 
of  Clare.  Clare  was  at  one  time  a  pnrt  of  this  province,  to 
which  it  would  appear  naturally  to  belong ;  but  it  is  now 
annexed  to  Hunster.  The  greatest  length  of  Connaught, 
from  6cariir  on  the  borders  of  Clare  on  the  south,  to  Mul- 
Iftghmore  Head  on  those  of  Donegal  on  the  north,  is  S3 
Irwh.  or  108  Engliah  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  ftom 
the  boundary  of  Leitrim  on  the  N.E.  to  Blyne  Head  on  the 
B.yf.,  93  Irish,  or  118  English  miles.  It  is  estimated  to 
contain  3,660,491  statute  acres;  but  this  calculation  pro- 
bably ikUs  much  short  of  the  actual  amount,  which  can- 
Dot  be  ascertained  till  the  complet)oo  of  the  Ordaanoe  Sor- 
TCf  of  Iteland,  now  in  progresa. 


The  nountatn-ranges  are  distributed  round  the  eout 
From  their  inland  decUvittea  the  province  has  a  compara- 
tively level  surface  to  the  Shannon.  This  river  thiia 
becomes  the  main  drain  of  the  intermediate  ronntry.  Its 
chief  feeders  in  Connaught  are  the  Suck  and  the  Gara; 
the  latter  discharges  the  waters  of  Loch  Gara  and  Loch  Key, 
and  the  former,  a  large  river,  is  navij^able  from  its  contluenc« 
with  the  Shannon  to  BaUifer&n,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles. 
The  streams  which  iiow  to  the  ocean  are  much  more  nume- 
rwus,  but  the  body  of  water  brought  down  by  them  is  not  so 

freat.  They  take  their  rise  chiefly  in  lakes,which  are  distri- 
uted  through  the  mountain  districts  of  Galway  and  Mayo.  Of 
these,  Lochs  Corrib,  Mask,  and  Carra  discbarge  their  united 
waters  southward  by  Galway  ;  and  Loch  Conn,  Loch  Anew, 
and  Loch  Oilly,  northwards  by  Ballina,  Ballasadera,  and  Slieo 
respectively.  The  rivers  Which  flow  westward  from  the 
lakes  of  Connaroara  and  Erris  are  short  and  rapid  in  their 
course,  and  comparatively  inconsiderable  in  the  quantity 
of  water ;  so  that,  with  reference  to  its  rivers,  the  province 
may  be  divided  generallv  into  three  districts:  that  of  the 
Shannon,  that  of  the  basin  of  Loch  Ccrrib,  and  that  of  the 
basin  of  Loch  Conn.  The  neighbourhood  of  Ballihannis  in 
Mayo,  about  the  centre  of  the  province,  forms  the  summit 
level  from  which  these  principal  slopes  diverge;  and 
lines  drawn  ftx>m  this  point  to  Scariff  on  the  south-east, 
SUgo  on  the  north-east,  and  Westport  on  the  west,  will  be 
fbund  to  mark  pretty  nearly  the  boundaries  of  each. 

The  limestone  field  of  Connaught  is  very  nearly  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  low  district  between  the  Shannon  and  the 
western  elevations.  The  mountain-groups  that  inclose 
this  plain  present  towards  the  inland  field  successive  eleva- 
tions of  sandstone,  clay-slate,  granite,  and  quartz,  rorre- 
Bponding  pretty  nearly  with  the  development  of  the  same 
strata  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  The  limestone 
field  is  very  much  encumbered  with  bog,  which  in  Ireland 
is  almost  always  found  to  rest  on  limestone  graVel.  An 
Immense  tract  of  ground  in  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  Mayo, 
ii  thus  rendered  of  little  or  no  talue ;  for  the  borders  only 
of  these  bogs  (some  of  them  of  twice  the  extent  of  the  bog 
of  Allan)  are  available  for  purposes  of  turbary.  The  re- 
ihainder  of  the  province  is  more  mountainous  than  anv 
other  district  of  equal  extent  in  Ireland ;  so  that  Connaught, 
in  produce  and  population,  is  far  behind  the  other  pro- 
vinces. An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  condition  of 
Connaught,  as  to  religious  and  other  instruction,  by  referring 
to  TuAU.  Its  history,  antiquities,  and  local  descriptioi. 
will  be  found  under  the  beads  of  its  separate  counties. 

Ointiaught  was  formerly  a  kingdom  of  the  Irish  Pent- 
archy.  Its  kings  were  of  the  race  of  O'Connor.  It  en- 
joyed a  comparative  independence  until  the  year  1 590,  when 
It  Was  made  shire-ground  under  the  1 1  th  Eliz.  c.  39,  and 
divided  into  six  counties,  viz.,  those  above  enumerated  and 
Clare,  which  had  formerly  been  part  of  Munsler.  In  1602 
Clare  was  re-annexed  to  the  latter  province,  yet  so  late  a* 
1792  rcihained  on  the  Connaught  circuit.  In  the  various 
rebellions  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Connaught  was  the  ref\ige  of  the  fugilire  and  dispossessed 
Irish.  The  Irish  language  is  still  very  prevalent ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  to  this  day  attests  the  miser- 
able circumstances  which  brought  the  population  together. 
Employment  is  here  more  difficult  to  be  obtained  than  in 
any  of  the  other  provinces.  The  average  of  wages  is  7d. 
per  day,  and  the  average  of  employment  for  labourers  is 
only  125  days  in  the  year.  Multitudes  of  the  peasanlr}', 
especially  from  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo, 
annually  emigrate  in  search  of  employment :  a  great  part 
of  every  harvest  of  England  and  Lowland  Scotland  is  reaped 
by  these  wanderers. 

Numerous  projects  have  been  formed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  province  and  the  development  of  its  great 
resources.  It  has  been  proposed  to  run  a  railroad  from  Dublin 
to  Blackrod  Bay  on  the  western  coast  through  the  coimty 
of  Mayo ;  and  to  Roundstone  Bay  in  Connamara  through 
the  county  of  Galway ;  aJso  to  Sligo  through  the  county  o, 
Roscommon,  all  byway  of  Athlone.  Canals  have  also  been 
proposed,  as  an  extension  of  the  Roya!  Canal  to  Ix>ch  Conn 
and  Killala,  and  an  extension  of  the  Grand  Canal  from 
Ballinasloe  to  Loughrca.  It  is  at  present  in  contemplation 
to  connect  the  lakes  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  so  as  to  lonn  a 
line  of  navigation  from  Galway  to  Killaltt,  thiough  Loclts 
Corrib,  Mask.  Caira,  Ca^tlebar,  Cullin,  Conn,  and  the 
river  Moy  to  Ballina,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  thiough 
a  district  suaeepMble  of  immense  improvement.   To  ooo 
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naot  thwt  UkM  d  would  require  a  mrm  of  outs  only 
leventeeQ  milM  in  leugUi,  the  nToaindor  of  the  navi- 
gntion  alreedy  eziating  in  detsclied  lakes  and  part*  of 
rivers.  The  Uue  of  n«^'^tu)D  would  paw  through  a 
country  abounding  in  Umeatone,  marble,  compact  granite, 
aandstone  flagt,  marl,  and  briok  and  potten'  clay,  with  an 
inexfaaustibla  supply  of  turf  fuel,  all  wllich  aca  at  pneent 
valoeleis  lirom  not  Iteiag  acoaaaiUe. 
The  pniduoa  of  SDnnsugbt  which  warn  to  vtrket  wpr 


sists  chi^y  in  black  cattle,  whidi  are  sold  in  nmnem 
quantities  at  the  fkir  of  Ballinaaloe.  There  is  a  pretty  brtsft 
export  of  grain  from  Sligo  and  Ballins,  but,  ^iierally  speak 
ingitbd  rosourcas  of  the  {nvvinue  remain  quite  undeveloped 
The  progress  of  population  has  been  rapid,  aswiU  be  seep 
from  the  annexed  table.  Still  it  &lls  far  short  of  that  of 
tha  island  at  large.  In  the  number  of  bouses  and  inhabit 
Uits  IQ  a  square  mile,  Connaught  bears  to  fhe  other  pre 
Tincea  a  pnpartitw  of  Uttle  more  than  8  to  3> 


poFDunoN  or  Ponnacqht.  No  Return  under  Act  (/ 1812. 
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Estimated  by.  Dr.  Beaufort  , 
Under  Act  &St  Geo.  lU.,  o.  120 
Vndwr  Act  1  WiU-  IV^  c  39 

95,S31 
197,408 
884,638 

239,387 

184,528 

23,613 

3l!246 

553,948 
669,468 

683,416 

*478,0D9 
1,110,22^ 
1.340,9  U 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Loiig  Island  Sound, 
which  separatee  it  from  I^ong  Island  i  by  Rhode  Island  on 
the  east;  by  MaM»ob4seit»  on  the  north,  and  by  the  State 
of  New  York  on  the  west.  It  has  a  sea  coast  of  about 
ninety-five  miles  along  the  Sound,  which  is  indented  by 
several  good  harbours,  of  whi£h  New  London,  New  Haven, 
Bridgeport  and  Norwiolv  are  the  chieC  The  fong  of  Con- 
necticut is  nearly  that  of  a  paiallelognm.  which  is  about 
eigbty-flve  miles  long  fkrom  east  to  west,  with  a  mean  width 
of  >ixty  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  area  is  about  5000 
square  miles,  or  about  one-eighth  less  than  that  of  York- 
shire. 

Hartford,  the  capital,  near  th«  centra  of  the  state,  on  the 
left  bonk  of  the  Connecticut  river,  is  in  41°  46'  N.  lat.,  and 
72°  45' W.  long.  The  surikce  of  the  country  is  generally  un- 
even, but  there  are  no  lofty  mountaina.  TheprineipalnngM 
of  high  ground  run  from  north  to  south  in  the  direction  <^  the 
Housatoniek  and  ^e  Connecticut,  the  two  prinoinal  tivflss 
of  the  state.  The  Lyme  range  on  the  east  side  of  Coonee- 
ticut  river  separates  the  lower  basin  of  the  Connecticut 
fh>m  the  Thames.  A  range  of  high  land  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, called  the  Middleton  Mountains,  runs  from  Hart- 
ford on  the  Connecf icut,  past  Htddletown,  to  Nev  I^ven. 
The  Housatonick  mountains  run  along  tha  western  margin 
of  the  state,  ou  the  west  side  of  the  Housatonick  river. 

The  Housatonick  rises  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachn- 
setts,  in  a  One  plain  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  running  a 
general  southern  course  through  a  picturesque  valley, 
enters  the  Saiiq4  ^'  Milford  Point,  afler  a  coarse  of  about 
120mil«s. 

The  CONirecnCDTj  whicli  is  a  considerable  river,  rises  in 
lAwer  Canada,  about  49*-  S0'  N.  lat,,  and  its  aouroes  are 
supposed  to  intorleelt  with  those  cf  the  Androscoggin, 
Kennebeck.  Ghandiere,  and  St.  Francis.  Its  general 
course  is  S.  by  W.  and  then  S.W.  to  the  point  where  it 
breaks  through  one  of  the  Appalachian  ranges,  and  receiv- 
ing the  Passamsick,  desoands  over  the  Bamet  ftills  firom 
the  high  valley  in  which  it  hitherto  flows,  into  a  lower 
basin.  From  the  junction  of  tlie  Passamrick  it  continues, 
as  it  did  before,  to  form  the  boundary  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  and  aftmr  a  course  of  about  140  miles, 
it  is  defleoted  for  a  short  distance  to  tha  S.E.  by  some  high 
land.  Resuming  its  general  southern  oourse,  it  enters 
Massaohusetts.  Below  the  oonfluenoe  of  Miller's  rivex 
(which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank  in  Massachusetts  about 
twelve  miles  south  trf  the  boundary  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Masaaehusetta),  the  rivwr  aoain  abruptly  bwias 
to  the  wast  a  few  miles  above  Greeof  eld.  It  makaa  s** 
vetal  other  bends  in  Uassachnsatts,  wUdi  stata  it  leaves 
about  five  miles  below  8pringfidd.  Its  geneial  southern 
ooune  continues  to  Middletowa  in  Connecticut,  where  it  is 
deflected  to  the  S.B.  by  some  high  land,  and  continuing 
this  direction  it  enters  the  Sound.  The  whole  course  w 
the  river  is  probably  not  less  thra  400  miles.  The  Con- 
necticut is  in  nuiny  respects  a  very  remarkable  river.  Its 
general  eourse,  as  already  described,  is  nearly  due  S. ; 
Uiough  it  receives  num»t)us  streams,  they  are  compara- 
tively of  small  importuiee.   The         baain  above  iha 


junction  of  the  Fassanuick,  ia  about  thirty  milea  vide 
below  this  point  it  widen*  to  about  fbrty ;  the  wnoln  sur&ce  of 
the  baain  is  ealoulAted  at  about  9300  square  miles.  The  river 
gmerally  flows  in  a  deep  and  often  lunow  valley,  bord^ref 
by  high  lands,  which,  where  they  recede  from  the  nver* 
Imvo  fine  alluvial  plains.  One  of  these  alluvial  plains 
stretches  uninterruptedly  for  forty  miles  from  a  little  above 
Middletown,  in  Connecticut,  to  South  Hadley,  in  J^assa- 
chusetts.  The  sources  of  the  Connecticut  lie  in  a  region 
with  a  mean  elevation  of  at  least  1200  feet  above  the  ses^ 
and  four  degrees  north  of  the  outlet  of  the  river  in  Long 
Island  Sound.  These  circumstances  cftuse  a  consuIerabjuB 
contrast  in  the  climate  of  the  diffvent  parts  of  the  Connecticut 
basin,  and.  oimibined  with  the  circumstance  of  tbo  narrow- 
ness of  the  river  valley,  help  to  account  for  the  dreedfid 
inundations  to  which  the  alluvial  tracts  on  the  river  are  e;t- 
poaed.  In  S^tmber,  1828,  the  river  roae  at  Hartford 
twen^ibur  fbet  above  low-water  mai^  and  did  immense 
daoiagB.  The  river  ia  navigabte  for  vesaels  drawing  ten 
feet  water  to  Middletown,  which  is  at  the  bead  of  tid** 
water,  and  thirty-six  miles  from  the  Sound :  vessels  draw- 
ing seven  feet  and  a  half  ascend  to  Hartford,  flAeen  miles 
above  Middletown.  Though  this  river  is  much  obstructed 
by  rapids,  falls,  and  shoals,  it  has  been  made  navigable  for 
boats  of  considerable  size  to  the  Fifteen  Mile  Falls  in  New 
Hampshire,  a  total  distance  of  250  miles. 

The  only  canal  in  the  state  that  is  yet  completed,  is  the 
Enfield  canal,  five  miles  and  a  half  long,  which  was  made 
to  avoid  the  falls  of  the  Connecticut.  The  Fanoington 
canal,  which  is  to  connect  Nwthampton  in  Massachusetts, 
with  New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  will  be  uvenly-eighi 
miles  long,  when  com{»leted. 

The  atdl  of  Connecticut  is  only  of  a  medium  qtlality,  ex 
ceptin  the  river  valleys,  some  of  which  contain  rich  alluvia 
Agriculture  is  generally  in  a  good  state,  and  the  pastofes 
on  tha  low  lands  are  particularly  fine.  The  minerals  are 
iron,  copper,  lead,  cobut,  plumbago,  and  coal. 

The  atate  is  divided  iiUo  eight  counties,  subdivided  into 
120  townships:  the  population  is  297.675.  Hartfoi^  on  the 
Conneoticut,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  has  a  population 
of  near  10,000.  Newhaven.  which  stands  on  a  bay  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10,700.  The  legislature  meet  alternately  at 
Hartfbrd  and  Newhaven.  Middletown,  oja  the  Connec- 
ticut, has  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  arms,  and  a 
population  of  about  6900.  New  London,  at  Uie  mouth  of 
ttw  Thames,  with  a  population  of  about  44D0,  has  some 
Tassels  angaaed  in  the  whale  fishery,  Nofwicb,  wiUt  •  po 
pulation  of  about  6800,  ia  a  manufacturing  town. 

Yale  eoUege,  in  Connecticut,  whicb  is  an  old  foandatun, 
has  a  president  and  fourteen  professors  and  tutors,  with  a 
library  and  a  lai^e  collection  of  minerols.  There  is  also  a 
law  and  medical  lebool  oonnected  with  the  coUege.  Waidi 
ington  College,  at  Hartfturd,  was  fbunded  in  )8S6.  Hart 
fbrd  also  contains  a  very  w^l  regulated  aaylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  Weslsyans  have  a  university  at 
Middletown.  The  State  of  Connecticut  poasessee  lam 
reaouroea  for  education.  The  interest  of  toe  aehobtAiM, 
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whuh  nonnti  to  S,000,000  doUan,  is  appiO{ttbkted  to  the 
nnQHrt  of  elementarr  schools. 

loe  l^iulatfre  body  is  eompoaed  of  a  senate,  consisfiiig 
of  twelve  riiembMB,  and  a  bouse  of  raprasentatiyes,  oon- 
aisting  208  members.  The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1818,  up  to  which  time  the  state  was  goveraed 
bv  the  colonial  chartRr  granted  by  Chules  IL  in  1 662. 
Coaneetieut  sends  six  members  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atiros  at  Washiofton,  and  two  senators  to  the  Senate. 

CX>NKEIX.  SIR  JOHN,  was  admitted  an  advocate  of 
theCoU^  of  Justice  in  the  year  1788,  and  soon  afterwards 
married  the  daughter  of  President  Campbell.  In  March, 
1796,  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Renfrewshire,  and  on  Mr. 
Roberteon's  elevation  to  Urn  bench  he  was  elected  {nro- 
MUator  to  the  church  of  Sootlaod.  May,  1806.  In  the  end 
of  the  year  1815  be  published  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Trea- 
tise aa  ntfaes.*  ai^  m  July  l(flU>wing  was  advanced  te  be 
judge  of  the  admiralty  in  Scotland.  In  Mar,  1818,  he 
published  his  *  Treatise  on  Parishes,*  and  had  afterwaxds 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  July,  1830,  the  high  court 
of  admiralty  and  his  office  of  judge-admiral  were  abolished 
by  act    parliament.  He  died  suddenly  the  following  year. 

CON>fOR,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Ara^h, 
in  Ireland;  the  chapter  consists  of  dean,  chantor,  chancelltv, 
treasurer,  archd«u»n,  and  four  prebendaries.  This  diocese  is 
very  nearly  co-extenaive  with  the  county  of  Antrim.  It  ex- 
tends in  length  from  N.  to  S.  57  miles,  andinl»eadthfromE. 
to  W.  30i  mUes.  It  contains  72  parishes,  constituting  47 
osMfloea:  of  these  parishes,  three  and  a  pirt  of  a  fburth 
are  in  the  counQr  of  Deny,  and  a  part  of  one  ia  in  Down. 
In  1792  the  numbers  were — 76  parishes,  40  benefices,  and 
43  churches  of  the.  Establishment  In  1834  the  num- 
bers were— churches*  of  the  Establishmoit,  51 ;  Roman 
Catholic  ditto,  45 ;  Presbyterian  ditto,  96 ;  and  other  houses 
of  Protestant  and  Dissenting  worship,  41.  In  the  latter 
year  the  gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  361,618;  of 
whom  there  were  66,888  members  of  the  Established 
Church;  95,545  Roman  Catholics ;  193,261  Presbyterians; 
and  5924  other  ^otestant  Dissenters ;  being  the  proportion 
of  one  member  of  the  Established  C%urch,  and  three  Pres- 
byterians and  Dissenters,  or  fiiur  Protestants  of  whatever 
denomination,  to  1}  Roman  Catholics ;  or  as  ^  1  ueaily. 
ftwn  which  it  appears  that  Connor  is  the  most  PMtestant 
diocese  in  IrdaiuC  There  were  at  the  same  time  in  this 
diosese,  562  sdiools,  educating  32,938  young  persons,  being 
in  the  ]voportion  of  9^  per  cent  of  the  entire  population 
nndn  dauy  instruction,  in  which  respect  Connor  stands 
tenth  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Irelano.  Of  these  schools, 
86  were  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
lioD,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six  and  a  half. 

Connor,  from  which  the  diocese  tekes  its  name,  is  an 
inconsiderable  village  situated  on  the  Glenwhippy  river,  in 
the  barony  and  county  of  Antrim.  It  was  aplace  of  some 
note  in  1315,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce, 
by  whom  it  was  taken,  after  the  defeat  of  the  English 
under  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  before  its  walls.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  to  dea^  after  the  irruption  of  the  ex- 
peUed  Liah  in  1333.  There  are  now  no  traces  of  an  ems- 
seat;  aluga  Presbyterian  meetiag>faouse  is  the  chief 
^jeet  in  ^  vimge.  ' 

The  bishopric  of  Connor  was  fl}unded  by  Aengus,  the  eon 
of  Nissa,  usually  known  as  Saint  Macnish,  who  died  a.  d. 
514.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Olcan,  who  was  the  disciple 
of  Patrick.  Of  his  successors  little  is  known  until  the  time 
d  Malachy  O'Mwgair,  who  was  advanced  to  this  see  a.  d. 
1124  Prior  to  this  time  the  diocese  had  fldlen  into  a  very 
barbarous  state. 

Its  inhabitants  are  represented  by  Bernard  of  Claravalle, 
who  has  written  the  life  of  Malachy  in  Latin,  as  being 
'Christiana  in  name,  but  Pagans  in  practice;  caring  neither 
for  the  rites  of  marriage  nor  of  baptism ;  paying  neither 
litfae  nor  flxst  fruits;  in  fine,  little  better  than  beams  of  the 
field.*  Yet,  aach  was  M^aehy*8  sneoeaa  in  reclaiming 
them,  that  on  his  translation  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  in 
1 134,  he  is  said  to  have  loft  this  diocese,  which  he  had 
fonnd  sunk  in  iniquity,  engaged  in  the  [vactice  of  ell  the 
virtnfts.  At  this  time  the  diocese  was  known  indifiScrently 
as  Connor  and  Dalnaruigh,  or  Dalar^ia.  Shortly  after 
we  find  Reginald,  bishop  of  Connor,  subscribing  witness  to 
a  charter  of  John  De  Couroy,  the  oonquerra:  of  Ulster.  In 
Hie  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  diooeee  appears 
10  have  rela]^ed  into  a  barbarous  cMidition :  numbers  of 
thepeojdeiMNwitiMutb^tuais;  and  mm  fanily;  the  olan 


GOlmore,  of  which  Htigh  Mae  Adam  Mac  Gillmore  wai 
the  chieK  beinr  in  a  state  of  cavil  and  eedesiastieal  out- 
lawry, committM  many  atroeious  saerilena.  Mac  Gillmcm 
himself  is  said  to  have  destroyed  no  less  Uian  fbr^  reUgioua 
houses.  He  was  at  length  jtut  to  death,  1407,  by  a  party 
of  the  clan  Savage,  in  uie  Frwcisean  Church  at  Camck- 
fergus,  where  he  had  taken  sanctuary.  Soon  after,  in  1 442, 
one  John,  beii^  bishop  of  this  diooes%  prevailed  on  Pope 
Eugene  IV.,  contrary  to  the  wishes*  both  of  the  Irish 
mimato  and  the  court  of  England,  to  nnito  the  sees  of 
Down  and  Connor,  which  have  so  continued  ever  since. 
By  the  3rd  and  4th  William  IV.,  c.  37,  sec.  121.  the  united 
bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor  becomes  augmented  by 
the  diocese  of  Dromue. 

(Ware's  Bi^iopi ;  Beaufiwt's  Hmaoir  a  Map  he- 
kmd;  itappirttmCmtmiuwrurt.) 
OONODYCTIUM.  [Polypiajiia  MaHintuf acia.] 
OONOELIX,  CON(£UX  or  CONOHEUX,  agenusof 
turbinated  Bhells.  esteblished  by  Mr.  Swainson  fir  a  group 
which,  in  his  opinion,  *  form  a  beautiftilly  defined  link  con- 
necting the  Coras  with  the  Volutes,  strietlv  so  termed' — 
with  the  following  ffvneric  character.  'Shell  coniform. 
Spire  very  short  <Aiter  lip  simple.  Columella  or  pillar 
puuted.  Aperture  linear,  narrow,  longer  than  the  spire. 
Generic  type,  Contnlix  lineatus.'  (Swainson.) 
The  animal,  which  is  doubtless  a  gastropod,  is  not  known 
Geographical  Distribution,— Mi.  Swainson  {Zoological 
JUtulratumt)  figures  three  wecies,  and  muitiims  that  seve- 
ral specimens  are  in  the  Banksian  eoUeotionfriHD  the  Pelew 
islands.  To  one  of  these  species  in  that  ooUeetion.  Taheite, 
usually  called  Otahute,ti  given  as  a  locality.  Mr.  Cuming 
brought  home  anothtf  species,  C.  ^trro,  which  Mr.  Swain- 
son considers  as  representing  Coma  Vtrgo,  froin  the  reef^  at 
the  island  of  Rietea.  It  was  in  shallow  water.  Mr.  Swain- 
son says,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  that  Mr.  Humphrey 
informed  him  that  he  had  at  different  times  seen  five  or  six 
other  species  besides  those  figured  by  Mr.  Swainson,  all  of 
small  size.  Example.  Conoelix  lineaiui.  *  Shell  smooth, 
whitish,  with  transverse  capillary  fulvous  lines.  Spire  de- 
pressed, the  apex  prominent  Hilar  six-plaited.  Inhabils 
the  South  Seas?*  (Swainson.)  The  figures,  which  are  of 
the  natural  size,  are  copied  from  the  accurate  drawing  in 
the  Zoob^gieat  lUuttraHoiu.  All  the  other  known  species 
are  oompatativBly  small. 


[CoWMttlUSHtaA.] 

De  Blainville  divides  the  genua  Mi^  into  five  secticms. 
and  makes  his  fifth  omsist  mf  'Inbrinaria,  Schum.,  and 
Conaelix,  Sow.,'  meaning  Sowerby ;  but  die  genus  is  Swain- 
son's,  and  is  generally  adopted. 

CONOID  (like  a  cone),  a  term  sometimes  applied,  but  in 
this  country  only,  to  the  sur&oe  generated  by  ma  revolutioD 
of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis.   [Spbsroid,  Hypkrbo- 

LOID,  PaKABOLOIO.] 

CONON  (K^vtM'),  an  Athenian  general,  was  the  son  of 
Timotheus.  The  first  time  he  is  mentioned  in  history  is 
B.C  413,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  he  had  the  command  at  Naupaetus  on  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  (Thucyd.  vii  310  Conm  waa  the  dbief  of  the  ten 
generals  who  vere  smointed  to  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian  fleet,  when  Alcibiades  andThrasybulus  were  removed 
from  office,  and,  though  at  first  beaten  in  a  sea-fight  by 
CalUcratidas  [Callicratidas]  the  Lacedemonian  general, 
he  afterwards  gained  a  signal  victory  at  Airinuse.  Lysan- 
der  bedng  appointed  a  second  time  to  ue  command  of 
the  Spartan  fleet,  engaged  with  Conon  at  ^^ospotami, 
and  defeated  him,  b.c.  405.  Immediately  dispatenine  to 
Athens  the  sacred  ship  Paralus  with  the  news  of  the  defeat, 
Conon  himself  fled  to  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  where  the  friend- 
ship of  the  king,  Evagoras,  sheltered  him  from  the  obloquy 
w  punishment  which  he  would  have  encountered  at  home. 

Isocratea  has  givrai  us  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  intinkacy 
which  adisisted  betonan  the  AdieniMi  (Munl  and  tM 
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Prinee  of  Salamis  durine  Conon's  resideiuw  in  Cyiaiu. 
Hov  for  a  time  he  kept  aloof  from  octioD,  matching  anen- 
tively  the  progresa  of  afbirs :  the  negotiations,  which  he 
soon  commenced  with  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus,  ter- 
minated in  a  speedy  union  of  the  Persian  and  Athenian 
forces  with  those  of  Evagoras,  with  the  view  of  stopping 
the  prepress  of  the  Lac^nmonians.  Evagoras,  Conon, 
and  Phamabaziu  toother,  raised  a  powerful  fleet,  in 
the  command  of  which  Pbamabacua  was  materially  as- 
siated  by  the  experiene«  of  Conon.  FalUi^  in  with  the 
•iiemy*a  fleet  new  Cnidoa,  they  gained  a  eom|dete  Tietory, 
BX.  394 :  the  gallegr  of  the  Spartan  genecal,  Peisander,  being 
driven  on  shor^  moit  of  bis  crew  escaped;  but  Peisander 
disdained  to  save  himself  by  flight,  and  was  killed  on  board 
his  ship.  The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  Athens ;  and  Isocrates  {Fhitip. 
9$  94,  95)  represents  Conon  as  having  completely  destroyed 
the  Laced temontan  empire.  Of  the  Grecian  islands,  some 
surrendered  at  once,  and  others  showed  a  readiness  to  renew 
their  old  alliance.  This  was  a  juncture  too  fiivourable  to 
DO  lost  s^ht  ot,  and  accordingly  Conon  and  Pharnabazus 
hastened  to  follow  up  their  success  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Thradan  Chersonese.  Town  after  town  submitted  to  them, 
and  the  people  abandoned  their  lands.  Seatos  and  Abydos 
still  hdd  ou^  hat  the  a^Koadk  of  winter  at  last  put  an  end 
to  the  attempt  at  leducing  tbem,  and  the  satrap  and  Athe- 
nian admiral  began  to  prepare  tat  the  (^rations  of  the 
ensuing  spring,  at  the  oomroencement  of  which  they 
proceeded  wiuout  delay  to  the  coast  of  Laoonia,  and 
ravaged  the  country  in  various  parts,  B.c.  393.  Conon 
seizra  the  opportunity,  which  the  flush  of  their  present 
success  afforded,  fbr  obtaining  &om  Pharnabazus  many 
important  ftvours  for  his  country.  The  satrap  allowed 
him  the  use  of  his  fleet  for  recovering  the  payment  of  tri- 
bute from  the  islands,  and  not  only  gave  a  large  sum 
of  money  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  long  walls  at  Athens, 
which  had  beMi  demolished  by  the  Spartans  at  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  sent  men  to  assist  in  the  work. 
At  this  time  Gtmon  i^pean  to  have  returned  to  Athens, 
amidst  the  joy  and  cmif^atulations  of  his  eountrymen :  his 
liortrait,  wluch  with  ftat  of  Evagoras  was  placed  beside  the 
statue  of  Zeus  8ota>,  was  a  sUght  manorial  of  their  gratitude. 

At  ih»  time  when  Antalcadas  was  sent  on  an  onbassy 
from  Sparta  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  FOndan  king, 
Conon,  the  Athenian  ambanador,  was  one  those  who 
refused  to  give  their  assent  to  such  terms  as  were  proposed 
for  their  acceptance.  The  result  was  that  he  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Persian  minister  Teribaxus,  on  pretence  of  his  adopt- 
ing measures  detrimental  to  the  great  king.  What  became 
of  him  afterwards  we  have  no  certain  information.  Nepos 
says,  that  according  to  some  he  was  brought  up  befin-e  the 
king  himself  and  put  to  deadi ;  while  others  affirm  that  he  es- 
caped firoku  confinement  Xenophon,  who  relates  his  impri- 
sonment, says  nothing  of  his  death.  hy%i»&iOnth»Pivperiy 
qf  Aritttjipftanett  ^  635-646)  gives  an  account  of  Conon^ 
pTopertv,  which  was  of  eoiulderable  amount  in  Cywus,  and 
states  that  it  was  disposed  of  after  his  death ;  and  Mitfiwd 
fchap.  xxT.jS  6)  has  oonjectured  irith  good  reason,  that  he 
escaped  to  Cyprus  out  of  the  hands  of  Tmbazus,  and  died 
there.  The  words  of  Lysias  640)  certainly  imply  that  he 
died  a  natival  death,  and  was  not  murdered.  He  appears 
to  have  died  about  b.c.  38S.  (Clmton,  Fast.Hel.)  He  had  a 
wife  in  Cyprus  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (laocrates  and 
Lysias,  as  ctted  above ;  Xenophon,  HeUmiea,  i.  4-7 ;  iv.  3-8 ; 
Diodffl-us  Siculus,  xiii  48,  77,  78 ;  xiv.  39,  79,  83, 84,  85, 86 ; 
Nepos,  L^e  afComm;  Plntarch,  Ltfa  t^Jjf*md&Ft  and  of 
Artaxerxet.') 

CONON,  of  Alexandria,  a  friend  of  Archimedes,  men- 
tioned iu  his  writings  as  having  a  great  knowledge  of  geo* 
meliy.  He  was  the  proposer  of  tlM  spiml  which  bears  the 
name  of  Ardumedes.   [Spibju.  of  ARCHiinDBS.] 

CONOVULA.  [Mblamtds.] 

CONRAD  count  of  Franoonia,'  was  elected  king  of 
Germany  a.d.  911,  on  the  death  <^  young  Ludovie  IV.,  the 
son  of  Amull^  and  the  last  of  the  Cariovingian  dynasty  in 
Germany.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  during  his  reign  in 
making  his  authority  respected  by  the  turbulent  dukies  or 
gnat  vassals,  his  electors;  among  whom  Henty,  duke  of 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  was  the  most  powerftd  and  most 
troublesome.  The  Huns  too  attacked  Germany,  and  pushed 
their  depredations  as  &r  as  Bavaria.  Conrad  went  to 
oppose  th«D.  and  received  a  mortal  wound  in  battle, 
kji.  919.  In  his  last  moments  he  exhibited  a  wise  policy. 
Knowing  the  ambition  and  powar  of  Duke  Henry,  m  m 


commended  to  his  brother  Eberhard  and  dis  other  relatim 
the  propriety  of  renouncing  their  own  views,  and  of  ^acting 
the  Saxon  duke ;  a  measure  which  he  looked  upon  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  salvation  of  Germany.  His  advice  prevailed, 
and  Henry,  called  the  Fowler,  was  elected  after  nis  death 
by  the  title  of  Henry  I.  Conrad  was  never  crowned  empe- 
ror or  king  of  Italy,  the  Italians  having  chosen  a  separate 
king,  Berengarius,  marquis  of  FriuU. 

CX>NRAD  II.,  called  the  Salic,  duke  of  Franconia,  was 
dected  kii^ofGermany  after  the  death  of  Henry  n.,  A.n, 
1024.  He  annexed  the  vast  dominions  of  Buwundy  to  the 
German  confederation,  Ibroed  the  Idng  of  ]n>laud  to  do 
homage  for  Silena,  and  ceded  the  du^  of  Sehleswig  to 
Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  as  a  flef^  on  the  same  condition. 
The  great  feudal  nobles  of  It^y  were  at  variance  among 
themselves  and  with  the  towns.  They  had  acknowledged 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Saxony  for  their  kings,  and  cSn  ■ 
rad  their  successor  crossed  the  Alps  to  enforce  a  Uke  sub- 
mission. He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Monza  by  Heri- 
bert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  1026,  after  which  he  convoked 
a  general  diet  of  Lombardy  in  the  plain  of  Roncaglia,  near 
the  Po,  not  far  from  Piacenza.  In  this  diet  he  regulated 
the  ibudal  legislation  of  Italy,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
great  feudatories,  the  successions,  &c.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned  bf  Pcme  John  XIX.  as 
emperor  and  king  of  iba  Ronans,  with  the  tides  of  Cawar 
and  Ati^;ustuB,  A.D.  1027.  Gisela,  Conrad's  wift^  was 
ovwned  empress  at  the  same  time.  Two  kings,  RndolfllL 
of  Bu^ndy  and  Canute  of  Denmark,  were  present  at  the 
ceremony.  On  Conrad's  return  to  Germany,  he  was  obliged 
to  repress  the  insubordination  of  the  great  vassals. 

Rudolf  of  Burgundy  having  died  in  1083,  the  crown  of 
that  kingdom  devolved  upon  Henry,  Conrad's  son,  and  Ru- 
dolfs nephew  by  his  mother ;  but  it  was  not  without  a  war 
that  Conrad  secured  his  son's  inheritance.  About  1035  there 
was  a  general  rising  in  Lombardy  of  thevaaaals,  or  sub-feu- 
datories, against  the  great  lords,  secular  and  clerical,  and 
especially  against  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  A  battle  was 
fought  between  Milan  and  Lodi,  in  which  the  archbi^p 
was  defeated,  and  the  bisht^  of  Asti  was  killed.  In  I0S6 
Conrad  came  down  into  Italy  with  an  army  to  quell  the  dis 
turbances ;  he  d^oaed  Hwibert  and  imprisoned  him,  bat 
the  people  of  Milan  mse  in  Ikvour  of  their  archbishop,  and 
resisted  idl  the  forces  of  the  emperor.   During  the  two 

Sars  tiiat  Conrad  passed  in  Italy  he  visited  Rome  and 
onto  Casino,  deposed  Pandcdfo,  prince  of  Capua,  and 
gave  {he  principalis  to  his  brother.  A  pestflence  having 
spread  among  the  imperial  troops  in  1038,  Conrad  letumed 
into  Grermany,  and  in  the  following  year  died  at  Utrecht 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Henry  LQ. 

CONRAD  IIL.  <tf  the  House  ef  Hofaenstauffen,  Duke  of 
Franconia,  and  nephew  of  Henry  V.,  was  elected  kiur  of 
Germany  in  1 1 36,  after  the  death  of  Lotharius  II.,  who  had 
succeeded  Heniy.  Conrad  had  already  been  mrodainwd 
king  of  Italy  during  the  life  of  his  undc  Hmry  the 
Proud,  of  the  House  of  W«1C  Duke  <^  Sanmy  and  of  Ba^ 
varia,  who  had  married  Lotharius's  daughter,  and  whose 
away  extended  from  the  Bidtic  to  the  Alps,  had  also  pre- 
tensions to  the  im|>erial  crown.  Conrad,  assembling  a  diet 
at  Wiirzbui^,  stnpped  Henry  both  d  Bavaria,  which  he 
bestowed  onLeopold  V.,  ma^rave  of  Austria,  and  of  Saxony, 
which  be  bestowed  on  Albert  the  Boar,  who  was  descended 
frvm  tlw  antient  dukes  of  that  province.  A  civil  war  was  the 
result :  Henry  the  Proud  preserved  Saxony,  but  ^ug  in 
the  midst  of  the  war,  ha  rights  descended  to  his  infent  son 
Henry,  afterwards  styled  the  lion.  Welf,  Ixother  of  Henry 
the  Proud,  expelled  Leopold  from  Bavaria.  A  batUe  was 
fought  at  Winsberg  in  Snabia,  between  Welf  and  Conrad, 
whif^  was  lost  by  the  former,  and  is  menuHrable  as 
having  given  rue  to  the  distinctive  names  of  Ouelphs  and 
Goilmiiies,  which  became  the  rallying  words  of  two  opposite 
parties  tbst  desolated  Germany  and  Italy  for  centuries. 
At  the  battle  of  Winsberg,  the  war  cry  of  the  Saxons  and 
Bavarians  was  that  of  their  leader  'Welf;'  and  that  of  the 
imperial  troops  was  'Waiblingen,'  a  town  of  Wurtomberg, 
^e  patrimonial  seat  of  the  Hohenstauffen  femily.  The 
two  names  were  originally  applied  to  the  respective  ad- 
herents of  the  Saxon  duke  and  of  tlie  emperor ;  but  that  oi 
Wdf  soon  became  extended  to  all  the  rebels  or  disaffected 
to  the  imperial  authority.  The  Italians,  adopting  the 
distinction  long  after,  named  Ouelphs  all  the  opponents, 
and  Guibelines  the  supporters,  of  tlM  imperial  authority  in 
Italy.  Owuw  to  the  constant  ll 
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nUy  flmiid  on  Uie  lido  of  the  6uelpo».  For  the  moment 
however  peace  was  made  in  Germany :  Henry  the  laon  was 
acknowledged  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  gave  up  Bavaria  to 
the  margrave  of  Austria.  Albert  the  Boar  was  indemnified 
for  the  loss  of  Saxony  by  the  ereotion  of  Brandenburg  into 
an  independent  margravate,  whuth  his  own  suoooBses  over 
the  Sclavonic  triben  bordering  on  Uie  Baltic  soon  raised  to 
an  equal  rank  with  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  and  the  other 
Bteat  provincQB  of  the  empire.  Having  thus  ^ven  peace  to 
Germany,  Conrad  was  induced  by  the  preadungof  St-Ber- 
nard  to  assuma  the  crosa.  He  set  out  with  a  numerous  host 
Ibr  the  East,  by.t)ie  way  of  GonstuitinqplB.  In  conjunotian 
Tith  Louis  VII.  of  Franoe,  h«  penetrated  into  Syria,  and 
besieged  Damasous  and  Ascalon,  bnt  'without  sueoesa- 
Conrad  having  lost  most  of  his  followers,  letumed  dis- 
appointed to  Germany,  which  he  found  again  distracted 
by  the  intrigues  of  Welf  He  defeated  Welf.  and  died  in 
1152,  as  he  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Italy  to  receive  the 
imperial  crown  from  the  bands  of  the  pope.  He  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederic  of  HohenBtauffen,  Duke  of 
Suabia,  sumamw  by  tho  Italians  *  Barbaroasa.' 

CONRAD  IV.>  son  of  Frederic  II.  emperor  of  Gerqiany, 
and  king  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily,  was  elected  kin^  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  his  fother's  life  time ;  but  at  the  death  of  Frederic, 
i.  D.  1250,  be  found  a  competitor  fbc  the  crown  of  Gwmany 
in  the  person  of  William  of  Holland.  Tho  w^s  tupported  b^ 
oil  the  influenee  of  Innocent  IV.  The  pope  excommum* 
cated  Coorad,  as  tho  ion  of  tb«  meommunicated  Frederie, 
and  nlMied  idl  his  autoeoto  of  Germany  and  Italy  from 
th^  all^rianot.  Thii  was  an  epoeb  of  the  greatest  anir 
mosity  in  Italy  between  the  Gwlpbs  and  the  Guibelinea. 
Tlie  popes  were  bent  on  tho  dastzuotion  of  the  house  of 
Hohenatauffen*  the  great  leaders  of  the  Guibeliiws,  and 
who  had  stoutly  resisted  the  universal  temporal  sovereignty 
which  was  assumed  by  the  see  of  Roma  -Naples,  Cuue* 
and  other  town*  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  revolted  against  Con- 
rad, but  Manfired,  the  natural  soa  of  Frederic,  who  bad 
been  left  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  abaanee  of  his  bro* 
ther.  bieughtback  moit  of  thrat  to  thoir  aWagimn^  and 
laid  siege  to  Naples. 

In  1251  Conrad,  on  arriving  in  Italy,  was  wall  rMsived 
by  the  Guibelin*  pw^>  wfaioh  was  strong  in  I/mbardt-, 
M^iaUy  at  Venma,  Piwia,  Crunona,  Piftoensa,  Tortwn, 
Patoia,  and  Vim.  .  In  ISfiS  Conrad  passed  into  Apulia,  and 
on  reeeiving  the  oath  of  ejlagianee  mm  many  of  the  bartm^ 
be  asked  the  pope  for  tiie  investUura  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sialy  and  Apulia ;  but  the  pope  maintained  that  all  C<«i> 
lad's  rigbta  were  fiirftited  through  the  rebellion  of  his  father 
a^nst  the  authori^  of  the  church.  Oonrad.  ■tiengthening 
hi3  army  with  the  Saraoen  colonists  who  luid  been  removed 
from  Sicily  by  his  father  and  settled  in  Apulia;  at  Lvcera,  and 
in  the  Deigbbourhood,  took  Naples  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  rased  the  walls  of  that  town.  Meantime  the  pope  was 
offering  the  crown  {^Sicily,  first  to  Richard  of Cwnval),  after- 
war  d«  to  Bdmund  III.,  son  of  Henry  Oookback,  of  England, 
and,  lastly,  to  CharU»  count  of  Anjou,  who  accepted  It. 
In  1S54,  while  Coniad  was  preparing  to  return  to  Germany 
to  oppose  William  of  Hcdland,  he  w  takan  ill  at  I^veUo, 
in  Apulia,  and  dipd  soon  after.  The  Guelpbs  spread  a 
report  that  Manfred  had  poisoned  him  in  oroer  to  poiaeas 
himself  of  the  crown  of  Bieily  and  Apulia,  as  they  had 
already  aeoused  him  of  having  hastened  the  death  of  his 
fiitfaer  Frederic ;  but  these  reports  are  demrving  of  little 
notice.  [MAKFaanu]  Oonrad  left  one  only  son,  called  also 
Conrad,  who,  on  aeoount  of  his  tender  age,  was  s^led  by 
the  Italians  Conradino,  or  litdeConrad.  Berthold  (tf  Hohon- 
burg  was  left  tutor  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  brought 
up  in  Germany,  and  Manfred  remained  regent  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily  and  Apulia  in  the  name  of  ms  nephew.  For 
the  Guibeline  venion  of  all  those  transactions,  see  Raumer's 
QticMchtt  d»r  Hnhgtistau^n,  and  fbr  the  Guelpb  part,  the 
numerous  Italian  writers,  and  Sismondi's  Histaire  det  Re- 

CONRADIN,  OONRADI'NO,  son  of  Conrad  IT.  and  of 
Elisabeth  of  Bavaria,  was  an  in&nt  when  bis  &ther  died  in 
1254.  He  was  acknowledged  as  duka  of  Suabia,  but  his 
fiither's  splendid  inheritance  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  passed  into 
the  bands  first  uf  Manfred  imd  afterwards  of  Qiarles  of 
Aigou,  by  the  battle  of  La  Grandella,  a.d.  126&,  in  wbich 
Haofrod  was  killed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1367  Conradin,  when  only  16  years  of 
age,  set  out  tat  Italy  at  the  bead  of  a  few  thousand  men. 
At  Verona  ha  waa  well  received  by  the  great  Guibeline 
iaftdisa  of  N.Italy.  H*  antand  Biwa  wittentoppontion, 


the  popebemg  then  at  Viterbo,and  thence  took  the  roadaC 
the  Abruzzi.  He  met  his  opponent,  Charles,  at  Tagliaounv 
near  the  lake  of  Celano,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1 268.  Tfaa 
battle  was  long  contested ;  the  Germans  had  at  first  the 
advantage,  and,  elated  wi^  success,  were  pursuing  the 
French,  when  Charles,  who  had  been  lying  m  wait,  came 
up  with  his  reserve  and  completely  routed  them.  Conradin 
escaped  from-  tha  field  of  battle  with  his  cousin  Frederic 
Duke  of  Austria  and  others,  and  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains reached  the  village  of  Astura,  on  the  soa  coast  new 
the  Pomptine  marshes,  expecting  to  find  some  means  of 
reaching  the  fleet  of  his  allies  tluPisans,  which  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  Jt^in  Frangipani,  Lord  of  Aatura, 
seized  upon  him  and  dehvered  him  up  to  Qiarles  fiir  asum 
ofmon^.  He  was  taken  to  Naples,  tried,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protest  of  a  celebrated  jurist,  Guido  da  Luzzano,  and 
others,  be  was  condemned  and  beheaded  in  the  market- 
place on  the  39th  Ootober,  1868,  togetbei  with  Fkederic  of 
Austria,  and  several  of  their  followers-  The  story  of  the 
glove,  said  to  have  been  thrown  down  by  Conraain  from 
the  scafibld,  to  be  delivered  to  Peter  of  Arragon,  the  hus- 
band of  Constanqe,  daughter  of  l)lanfred,  does  not  seem  suf- 
ficiently authenticated.  A  t^apel  ^'as  raised  en  the  place 
of  the  e](ecutioD.  The  chapel  no  longer  exists  i  but  in  the 
vestry  of  the  new  cfaurob  of  Santa  Croce  *X  Mercato,  built 
<^)posita  to  it,  is  a  small  column  oi  por^byryi  wlUch  onoe 
stood  on  the  very  spot  of  the  soafiblo,  with  a  Latin  distich 
eommemoratiTeof  the  event.  (Valiry,  Voyagt*  en  Jtalu,) 
Conradin'a  mother  battened  from  Germany  to  raaaora  her 
sou.  Coming  too  late,  she  used  the  money  in  founding  the 
great  convent  Del  Carmine,  where  the  remains  of  Conradin 
and  Frederic  of  Austria  were  deposited  behind  the  great  altar. 

CONSALVI,  E'RCOLE,  CARDINAI^  born  at  Rome  in 
June,  17fi7,  studied  for  the  cbuicl^  but  applied  himself 
likewise  to  belles  lettros,  music,  and  the  arts.  He  becamea 
monsignore,  or  prelate  attached  to  the  papal  court,  and  was 
made,  by  Pius  Vl.,  Uditor  di  Ruota,  or  member  of  the 
highest  civil  court  of  the  Roman  State.  When  Cardinal 
Cbionunonti  became  pope  he  made  Consalvi,  whom  he 
knew  and  appreciated,  a  cardinal  deacon,  with  the  title  of 
Santa  Maria  ad  Marhrres,  in  August  1800,  and  aji^inted 
him  at  the  same  time  bis  secretory  of  state  or  first  minister. 

In  1601  Consalvi  repaired  to  Pari^  and  concluded  the 
ooncordat  with  the  Unt  oonsul,  Bonaparte.  His  pleasing 
manners  and  hlwal  (pinions  procure^  him  paarked  atten- 
Uou  during  bU  stay  in  the  EVench  capital  In  1S06,  when 
Bonaparte  began  to  quarrel  with  the  pope,  be  insisted  upon 
Consalvi  being  removed  from  his  office,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  was  ill  affected  towardij  him,  which  meant  in  rea- 
lity that  he  defended  the  interests  and  rights  of  bis  own 
sovereign.  Consalvi  himself  urged  the  pope  to  accept  his 
resignation  for  the  soke  of  peace.  Pius  at  last  unwillingly 
iiaceived  it,  and  appointed  Cardinal  Caaoni  his  suooessur 
Consalvi  remainea  at  Rome  during  the  following  years 
until  the  abdication  of  the  pope  in  ItifiO,  After  that  event 
he  was  exiled  from  Rome  with  the  other  cardinals,  but  some 
time  afterwards  he  was  allowed  to  join  the  Pope  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  On  the  release  of  the  popa^  and  hia  return  to 
Rwie  in  1814,  Cardinal  Consalvi  was  reinstated  in  his 
offioe  of  secretary  of  states  and  cwtianed  the  nreriding  mi- 
nister of  the  oourt  of  Rome  till  the  death  of  Piua»  20th 
Aumi^  18SS.  Consalvi  did  not  long  survive  his  master 
and  friend,  to  whom  he  hod  been  fiuthfblly  attached 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  stormy  pontificate, 
and  between  whom  and  him  there  was  a  ^mpatny  of  mind 
and  a  mutual  confidence.  [Piv«  VU.]  Cardinal  Consalvi 
died  at  Rome  in  1824.  He  was  buried  in  tlie  church  of 
S.  Marcello,  where  a  monument  was  raised  to  him  by  the 
sculptor  Rinaldi  An  excellent  ftiUlmgth  likeness  of  nimby 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  in  the  king's  collection  of  paintings. 

Consalvi's  administration  of  the  papal  state  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  modern  Rome.  He  aboUsbed  nu- 
merous abuies  and'old  customs  which  were  no  kmger  in 
aocordanre  with  the  state  of  society.  He  was  favourable  to 
rational  change.  By  the  Motu  Proptio  of  1816  all  feudal 
taxes,  monopolies,  and  exclusive  rights  were  suppresbed 
Torture,  and  the  punishment  of  the  corda  or  estxapade*  the 
use  of  whioh  had  long  diagraoed  the  most  firequented  street 
of  Rome,  were  likewise  abolished,  as  well  as  the  punishment 
of  death  for  the  indefinite  and  undefinable  offence  of  heresy. 
A  new  civil  cede,  a  commercial  code,  anda  penal  code  were 
ordered  to  be  framed.  The  maintenance  of  the  registry  of 
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bineen  or  mndarnies,  instead  of  the  old  vorthleu  sbirri,  and 
the  eetablishment  of  worldiouses  for  the  poor  in  ihe  prin- 
cipal towns ;  all  tLese  are  the  resultaof  Umsalri's  admiiiis- 
traiion.  He  also  took  strong  measures  to  extirnate  the 
banditti  from  the  Campagna,  and  inoue  inalaiice,  July,  1819, 
he  ordered  the  town  of  Sonnino,  one  of  their  notorious 
haunts,  to  be  razed  to  the  sround. .  New  concordats  were 
bjttered  into  with  France,  Naples,  Bavaria,  and  other  Ger- 
man slates.  {Compendia  htorico  sH  Pio  K//.,Milano,  1824; 
Biof^rafia  tUgV  Ualiani  viventi,  art.  '  Conjialvi and  Tour- 
non,  Etud"S  Statistiques  tur  Borne.) 

CONSANGUlNrrY,  or  KINDRED,  in  law.  is  the 
relation  subsisting  between  persons  who  are  of  the  same 
blood,  or,  in  other  terms,  who  are  descended  from  the  same 
stock  or  ooinmon  ancestor.  ConsanguiniQr,  in  this  sense,  is 
either  litual  or  ealiaterai.  The  former  subsists  between 
persons  who  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  direct  ascending 
fine,  as  from  son  to  fother,  etandfother,  great  grandfather, 
&c. ;  or  in  the  descending  line  from  spreat  erandfotfaer  to 
grandfather,  father,  and  sou.  Collateral  kincbed  are  those 
who,  though,  they  have  the  same  blood,  derived  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  and  are  therefore  coTuatt^uinei,  do  not  descend 
one  from  the  other.  Thus  brothers  nave  the  same  blood 
and  are  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  but  they  are 
related  to  each  ether  collaterally,  and  the  children  and  de< 
scendants  of  each  of  them  are  all  collateral  kinsmen  to 
each  other.  The  Canon  Law  and  the  Civil  Law  have  adopted 
diBurent  methods  of  computing  the  degrees  of  collateral 
consanguinity  According  lo  the  former,  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  law  of  Boghmd,  wa  begin  at  the  common 
ancestor  ana  reckon  downwards  to  Uie  persons  wnosf 
denee  of  consangmnity  w«  desire  to  aaontaiDt  countiDg 
ea»  ganaratioa  ai»  a  degree;  and  the  d^ree  of  oonsan- 
guiftitf  in  vhioh  they  stand  to  each  other  is  t^  degree  in 
whi^  Dotb  of  them,  or  the  more  remote  of  them,  stands  to 
the  common  ancestor.  Thus  (to  use  the  example  given  by 
Sir  William  Blaokstone),  Titius  tmd  his  brother  are  related 
in  the  first  d^ree ;  for  from  the  i^ther  to  each  of  them  is 
oouDted  only  one;  but  Titius  and  his  nephew  are  related 
in  the  second  degree,  fbr  the  nephew  is  two  degrees  re- 
moved from  the  common  ancestor ;  vis.,  his  own  erandiiitlier, 
the  fother  of  Titius.  On  the  other  band,  in  this  supposed 
case,  the  civilians  would  place  Titius  and  his  nephew  in  the 
third  d^p^  of  consanguinity,  for  they  count  all  the  degreed 
from  one  given  person  upwards  to  the  common  anoeator, 
and  downward  nom  that  common  ancestor,  whose  degree 
3f  relationship  to  the  fltat  penon  it  is  the  oljiject  to  «a- 
tablish.  Thus  tbey  would  eount  from  Titius's  nephew  to 
nis  grand&lher  two  dMlnes,  and  one  mora  ftam.  the  grud* 
fotlwr  to  Titius.  By  the  law  of  England,  all  puiont  related 
to  each  other  by  consanguinity  or  afHnity,  nearer  than  tha 
fourth  d^rae  of  the  civil  law,  are  pnAibited  from  marryinx* 
excepting  in  the  ascending  or  descending  line  (in  whicn 
the  case  is  hardly  possible  by  the  course  of  nature) ;  and 
by  Stat  }.and  6  William  IV.,  c.  34.  sec.  2,  it  is  enacted, 
'  Uiat  all  marriages  celebrated  after  the  date  of  that  Act 
between  persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  atfinity 
or  consanguinity,  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void  to  aU 
mtents  and  purposes  whatsoever.'  Under  the  statute  of 
distributions,  22  and  S3  Car.  II..  c.  1 0,  in  making  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  intestate's  personal  estate  among  the  next 
of  kin.  the  computation  of  degrees  of  kindred  is  according 
to  the-Civil  Law.  (NoveH^  118,  and  Intbstact;  Black- 
stone's  Ettay  tin  CoUattirtd  Cotutmgttmitgt  and  ^B«dt- 
stona's  Ctmmentarlett  voL  ii.,  p.  203.) 

The  question  of  consanguinity  is  the  question  of  xdation 
between  two  given  perwns,  as  exjdained  abom   If  one  of 

these  persons  is  called   |  a]  •  ^      lineal  ancestors  will  be 

found  in  (a)  in  the  ascending  Une  above  him,  and  all  his  lineal 
desoen^nts  in  the  descending  lineHelow  him.  His  collateral 
relations  will  be  found  in  the  parallel  lines  (6).  (£),  {d),  &o. 
The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  reepeotrra  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity in  the  Canon,  and  the  Arabic  those  in  the  Civil 
Iaw.  Thus,  III.  in  the  ascending  Une  is  A's  great  grandfother, 
and  III.  in  the  descending  line  his  great  grondsisn.  In  the 
ascending  and  descending  lines  Uie  computation  of  the 
civil  and  canofl  laws,  as  already  explained,  is  the  same :  in 
both  laws  the  great  grandfother  and  great  grandson  are 
respectively  in  the  third  dwree  from  A.  No.  III.  in  line  (b)  is 
A's  great  uncle,  wh<^  aocaroing  to  the  mode  of  reckoning  al- 
teadyex^ned,iainthadiifadaKi««ofoonsanguimUto  A 
by  the  oaBon  linr ;  and  in  the  mcth*  ai  dnoted  by  the 


Arable  nmnexal  4,  plaoed  under  m.,  by  the  eivfl  or  RoraaB 
law. 

The  following  are  the  names  for  consanguitiity  m  tha 
Roman  law.  In  line  (a)  ascending  from  A:  1,  pater,  iui< 
ter;  2,  avus,  avia;  3,  proavus,  proavia;  4,  abavus,  abavia; 
5,  atavus,  atavia ;  6,  trita^-urt,  trilavia :  all  above  6  are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  name  *  majores.*  In  line  (o)  de- 
scending from  A:— 1,  filiua,  fllia;  2,  nepos,  neptis;  3,  pro- 
nepos,  proneptis ;  4,  abnepos,  abneptis ;  5,  atnepos,  atnep- 
tis ;  6,  trinepos,  trineptis :  all  below  6  are  included  in  the 
general  name  of '  posteri'  or  '  posteriores.* 

In  Une  (6),  beginning  with  2  and  ascending: — 2,  frater, 
soror;  3,  patruus,  amita  (uncle  and  aunt  on  the  fother's 
side) ;  avunculus,  matertera  (do.  on  the  mothers) ;  4,  pa- 
truus magnus,  amita  magna,  avunculus  magnus,  matertera 
magna;  5,  propatruus,  proamita,  proavunculus,  promater- 
tera ;  6,  abpatruus,  abamita,  abavunoulua,  abmatertera. 

In  line  (6),  beginning  wiUi  3  and  descending,  the  names 
am  3,  fratris,  Bororis,  fiUus  et  filia,  and  so  on. 

In  (c),  banning  with  4  and  ascending 4.  consobri- 
nus,  consobrina,  which  are  the  general  terms,  but  properly 
signify  those  bom  of  two  sisters  (quasi  conaororim);  sons 
born  of  two  brothers  are  properly  called  fratres  patnielea  * 
daughters,  sorores  patrueles.  5,  pronior  at  prior  sobrino, 
propior  sobrino,  the  sons  and  daughters  oi  the  patruus 
magnus,  amita  magna,  &c.  (See  Tacit.  Armal.,  xii.,  64.) 

some  of  the  Latin  writers  used  '  nepos'  to  express  a 
brother's  or  sister's  son. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  foither.  (Imtilut.  ui.  tit  6*  £V 
Grad.  CogtuUiomimJ 
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CONSCRIPTION  is  the  name  given  to  the  mode  of  re 
eruiting  the  Frendi  army.  Under  the  old  monarchy  the 
army  was  recruited  chiefly  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and 
the  soldiers  were  taken  mosdy  from  the  peasantry,  by  whom 
the  change  from  the  rondition  of  a'daily  labourer  to  that  o 
a  aoldittf  was  considered  as  an  improvement  The  officers 
were  appointed  from  among  the  hisher  or  educated  dassea. 
When  tne  revolution  commenced,  ue  old  army  was  broken 
up,  the  wh(de  nation  vaa  called  to  •noa,  and  volunteers 
were fbond  in  abundanoe.  But  as  thai 
by  no  permanent  obligation,  aOj^MiaBEii 
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tanei,  hf  vfaioh  eTcar  diitri«t  was  bound  to  flunidt  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  »r  the  rMnilar  army.  But  even  thia 
pnnsd  uwufflcwnt,  and  the  ExecutiTe  Directory  fbund 
itoelf  in  want  of  soldiers  to  supply  the  numerous  armies  on 
theflmitiers.  In  179S  General  Jourdan  presented  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  a  project  of  a  law  for  a  new 
mode     recruiting,  under  the  name  of  conscription.  This 

firoject  was  approved  by  the  legislature,  and  passed  into  a 
aw  5\h  of  September,  1798.  Juter  setting  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  every  Frenchman  is  bound  to  defend  his  country 
when  in  danger,  the  law  went  on  to  say,  that  independently 
of  danger  to  the  counti^,  every  Frenchman  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  is  liable  to  be  called  out  to  mere  in 
the  regular  army.  Every  year  lists  were  made  in  every  de* 
partment  of  the  young  men  of  the  age  above  stated,  divided 
mto  five  classes,  the  first  being  those  between  twenty  and 
twenty-one  years ;  the  second  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
two  ;  and  so  forth.  The  number  of  men  required  for  that 
year  being  made  known  by  the  (Jovemment,  and  voted 
by  the  legislature^  a  distribution  was  made  among  the  de- 
partments and  districts  of  the  quota  which  each  was  to 
nimish.  The  number  required  was  then  taken  by  lot  from 
the  first  or  junior  cla8^  and  when  that  was  exhausted,  from 
the  second,  and  so  on.  This  operation  was  repeated. every 
year.  The  first  levy  by  conscription  in  1 799  was  200,000 
men.  Bonaparte,  when  First  Consul,  fbund  the  system 
already  eatablished,  and  he  applied  himself  strenuously  to 
render  it  more  effective,  and  cany  it  to  the  ntmost  extent 
At  the  b^inning  of  1802  a  levy  was  made  of  120,000  con- 
scripts, 60.000  ofwhom  were  tofillupvacanciesin  the  army 
on  uie  paace  establishment,  and  the  other  60.000  to  form  a 
reserre  m  case  of  war.  In  April,  1803,  130,000  more  con- 
scripts were  levied  out  of  the  conseriptint  lists  for  the  years 
XI.  and  m.  In  October  of  the  same  year*  60,000  more 
were  levied  out  of  the  lists  of  the  year  xiii.  By  an  arrdt£ 
19  Vendemiaire,  year  xiL  (12  October,  1803),  severe  penal- 
ties were  enacted  against  refractory  conscripts,  that  is,  those 
who  had  not  joined  their  r^mente.  Eleven  dep6ts  in  va- 
rious citadels  were  marked  out  for  them,  where  they  were 
to  be  kept  under  arrest,  and  work  at  the  fijrtificatioos. 
They  were  also  condemned  to  a  fine,  payable  by  their  rela- 
tions. In  January.  ]  804,  60,000  men  of  the  list  of  the  year 
xiT.  were  levied.  On  this  occasion,  Bonaparte  said  to  the 
Council  of  State  that  the  law  of  the  conscription  was  the 
dread  and  desolation  of  funilies,  but  that  it  formed  the  se- 
curiw  of  the  state.  (Thiheudaaii,  tome  v.  p.  819.)  In  180A, 
just  before  the  war  of  Auateriiti,  a  Senatns  Consultam  or- 
dered a  levy  of  80,000  men.  Till  then  the  levies  had  been 
voted  by  the  legislative  body,  but  henceforth  a  Senatus 
Consultum  was  deemed  sufficient 

In  December,  1806,  a  levy  was  ordered  of  80,000  men ; 
in  1808,  80,000,  besides  80,000  more  of  the  conscription 
lists  of  1810,  to  be  called  out  in  1809.  This  was  onaccount 
of  the  Spanish  war,  which  the  senate  said  was  'politic,  just, 
and  necessary.*  Instead  of  men  of  twen^  years  complete, 
according  to  the  original  law,  the  young  men  now  taksL 
were  not  nineteen.  In  1809,  a  new  Senatus  ConsultUK. 
18th  April,  ordered  a  levy  of  40,000 ;  and  on  the  5th  Octo- 
ber, another  of  36,000.  in  1^10  there  was  a  levy  of  120,000 
of  the  lists  of  1811,  besides  40,000  oonscrqte  of  the  mari- 
time departmenta  for  the  aervioe  of  the  naivy.  In  1811  the 
levy  was  130.000  conscripts,  besudes  those  levied  in  Tuseany, 
the  Roman  states,  HoUiuid,  and  the  HanseiAie  towns  re- 
eently  amwxed  to  the  onpive.  As  the  levies  increased.  Uie 
repugnance  ot  yamat  men  to  the  serrice  became  greater, 
and  the  severity  of  the  government  against  refractory  con- 
scripts increased  in  proportion.  A  reward  of  twentj-flve 
francs  was  given  for  seizing  one.  When  there  was  a  con- 
siderable number  of  refractory  conscripts  in  a  department, 
a  moveable  column  was  formed  to  hunt  after  them,  and  the 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  relations  of 
the  fugitives,  who  were  obliged  to  board  them. 

The  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  oocasioned  new 
expedients  for  raising  men  beaides  the  rqntlu  conscription. 
Half  a  millimi  of  men  was  voted  by  tiie  senate  towards  the 
end  of  1812.  consisting  of  IAO,000  eonampts  of  1813, 
!AO,000  of  1814, 100,000  out  of  the  lists  of  1809, 1810, 181 1, 
and  1812,  who  had  not  been  included  in  the  limner  levies 
and  100.000  men  of  the  first  ban  of  the  National  Chwrd, 
who  were  formed  into  regiments  of  the  line. 

In  November,  1813,  another  Senatus  Consultum  placed 
at  the  disposal  ot  the  emperw  340,000  xnore  conscripts  of 
thelistoof  1813-14.  wlio  bad  not  been  iwdnded  in  the  pra* 


vious  tones ;  and  by  a  decrte,  17th  December  d  the  sane 
year,  180,000  men,  taken  chi^y  from  the  Nationkl  Guards, 
were  ordered  for  the  defence  of  the  tovms,  as  the  allies 
threatened  the  French  territory.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  enormous  caUa,  Napoleon,  in  1814,  had.  hardly 
190.000  regular  troops  to  oppose  to  the  allies. 

Besides  the  above  conscriptions  of  the  French  empire, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  famished  the  following  numbers  :— 
in  1805,  6000;  January,  1807, 9000 ;  October,  1807, 10,000; 
1808,  12,000;  1810,  11,000;  January,  1811,  15,000;  No- 
vember, 1811. 15,000;  1812.15,000;  February,  1813. 15,000; 
October,  1813,  15,000. 

Few  soldiers,  unless  disabled  by  infirmities  or  wounds, 
ever  got  their  disdia^  und«  Napoleon.  The  time  of 
serrice  was  unlimited.  By  the  present  law  <tf  France^  the 
harshness  of  the  conscription,  the  principle  of  which,  though 
not  the  nam^  is  retained,  has  been  greatly  mitigated,  wd 
the  soldier  is  entiUed  to  his  discharge  after  five  years*  ser- 
vice. Greater  facility  is  allowed  for  procuring  substitutes, 
which  Napoleon  admitted  in  principle,  and  even  defended 
in  the  Council  of  State,  as  necessary  *  in  the  present  state 
of  socie^,  which  was  very  different  from  that  of  Sparta  or 
Rome;*  but  he  afterwards  surrounded  it  with  so  many 
difficulties,  that  substitutes  became  extremely  scarce  and 
expensive.  Exemptions  are  also  granted  to  the  single 
sons  of  poor  parents,  and  upon  other  humane  considera- 
tions, as  wfdl  as  in  cases  of  delicate  health  q£  young  men 
applying  to  the  learned  professions,  &o. ;  all  which  considera- 
tions were  entirety  ovenooked  in  Uie  sweeping  oonscnptions 
of  the  empire.  A  system  somewhat  simildr  to  the  con- 
scription existo  in  Frussta  and  other  German  states. 
[PrussiaJ 

CONSECRATION  (consecratioX  the  act  oT  saneti^^ 
or  making  holy,  consists  in  the  solemn  appropriation  or 
dedicaticm  of  anything  to  the  service  of  uie  Dei^.  In 
modem  times  the  consecration  of  men  is  usually  called 
ortknation,  except  in  the  case  of  kings  and  bishtna,  when 
the  performance  of  the  rites  of  sanctification  is  still  named 
consecratioR.  When  applied  to  temples,  churches,  and 
altars,  it  is  generally  termed  dedication.  It  is  sufficient  to 
advert  to  the  religious  antiquities  of  India,  ^^t,  Judsa. 
Chaldea.  Greece,  Rome,  and  of  the  Celtic  Drmtb  in  Britain 
and  Europe  in  general,  to  show  the  antiquity  of  consecration. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  all  the 
flnt-bom  of  man  and  beast  were  oonsemUed  to  ^e  Lcxd. 
i&BoAujdil,  2, 13, 15.)  Subsequently  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi  was  Hhvm  oonsecteted  instead  of  tne  ftrst^iom  (Nmn- 
ben  iii.,  12,  45 ;  viii.,  16, 18);  and  Aaron  and  his  sons,  who 
were  Levites,  were  more  especially  conseomted  to  the  priest's 
office.  (Exodutxly  13.)  The  dedication  or  consecration 
of  the  tabernacle  and  altar  is  described  in  the  book  of 
NunAer$  vii.  Of  the  dedication  of  the  fivt  or  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  a  description  is  given  in  1  Ki-ngs  riii,  5 ; 
and  of  the  second  ^mpie  in  Ezra  vi,  16.  Under  the 
Jewish  theocracy  not  only  men  and  beasts  were  consecrated 
to  the  Lord,  but  houses,  fields,  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Leviiteta  xxviL ;  Nehemiah  xiL,  27.)  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century,  when  Christianity,  under 
Constontiiuh  became  the  established  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mui  state,  and  Christmn  temples  b^n  to  rie  in  mag- 
nificence with  those  of  the  ^igan  dnttes.  they  were 
conseerated  with  great  pomp;  for  instance,  the  churdi  of 
Jerusalem,  built  by  Coustontine  over  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  when  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
a  fUll  synod  irf^  all  the  bi^im  vi  the  east  (Eu8d>.  Bee, 
HitL,  1. 10,  e.  45.  Gratian,  ComonkaUia  DiaeordaiUimn, 
part  3.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  rite  of  con- 
secrating a  church  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pon- 
tifical. Previous  to  the  ceremony  three  crosses  are  painted 
on  each  wall  of  the  church,  and  over  each  cross  is  placed 
a  lighted  candle.  The  bishop,  in  his  pontifical  vestments, 
proceeds  to  the  church  door,  attended  by  his  clergy  reciting 
the  seven  penitential  psalms ;  and  afrer  a  solemn  pro- 
eeasfon.  round  the  external  vralls,  which  are  oopiouslv 
sprinkled,  in  the  name  of  the  IVinil^,  witii  a  kind  ta  brusn 
dipped  in  consecrated  water,  the  bishop  knocks  loudly  at 
tl^  door  with  his  pastoral  staff,  repeabi^  from  the  33rd 
Psalm,  *  Attollite  portas,  et  introibit  Rex  ^wi«;*  to  which 
a  deacon,  who  is  within  the  church,  replies,  *  Quis  est  iste 
Rex  Glorin?'  The  bishop  responds,  'Dominus  fortis  et 
poteDs.  Dominus  potons  in  pnshi^'  &c. ;  then  signing  the 
door  with  the  fligen  of  the  erosi^  lie>exciaimi^|'Booe  cnicia 
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•ujnum  f  fligiant  phtntumato  euaoto.*  On  tlw  idmiiBion 
of  Uia  btBhop  and  cWgy  the  Vem  Creator  is  chanted,  and 
■ahes  are  atrewn  on  the  floor  in  the  form  of  &  cross,  in 
which  the  biahop,  with  bis  stafC  traces  some  alphabetieal 
character*.  After  several  prayen  the  altar  is  consecrated 
by  spiinklinf;  it  with  a  mixture  of  water,  wine,  salt, 
and  aahea,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  solennity 
closes  by  depositing  in  the  altar  a  vessel  containing  lelics 
■nd  inceme^  with  a  parchment  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  bishop  and  the  date  of  the  consecration.  The  church, 
on  this  ooeaaion,  is  richly  deomted.  and  the  altar  is  il- 
lumined with  a  proftuion  of  lane  tapers.  (Brou^ton's 
Ifwr.  iMft,  ToL  i,  p.  311.)  Churches  are  not  reoi^nnad  a* 
mch  by  ttw  law  of  Englud  until  they  an  eonaeoratad  by 
mbishop.  Ibe  Ibnn  used  Inr  the  Qmreh  of  England  is 
given  at  lei^:th  in  Bishop  wbsoo'i  '  Codex  juris  Ee< 
flesiasUci  Anglicani.*  pp.  1459-1463:  see  also  Bishop 
Wilkina'B  *  Concilia  Hunn  BritanniiB,'  voL  iv.  p.  66S,  and 
Bum's  *  Eceles.  Law,  Churches,*  see.  2.  The  present  form 
has  been  used  since  1712;  and  in  1799  it  was  adopted,  with 
some  slight  modification,  b^  the  episoopol  cnurch  in 
America.  One  of  the  ivinapal  chanes  on  which  Arch- 
bishop Laud  was  arraigned  before  the  Commons  was,  that 
he  endeavoured  to  revive  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies 
in  the  conaecndon  of  churches  and  altars,  with  all  their 
eoatly  fbmiture.  Still  the  Protestant  form  of  consecration, 
as  wwl  as  the  Catholic,  is  an  imposing  cerenumy ;  and  the 
81  BtaL  Henry  VnL,  c.  13,  states  as  tbereBson  to  allowing 
a  bishop  six  chaplaiiis,  that  this  number  is  requisite  Ibr  the 
oonseoratin^  of  eharcbes.  The  village  feasts  which  are  still 
edebrated  in  many  parts  ttf  Englimd  commence  on  the 
anmversar^  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  parish  church, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  substituted  by  Pope  Cre^oiy  the 
Great  for  similar  fiastivities  appertaining  to  the  Dmidical  reli- 
gion. (Binf^am,  b.  8,  c.  9).  Gonsectalion  is  generally  under- 
stood to  change  not  the  nature  of  the  thing  consecrated, 
but  merely  the  ute  of  it ;  and  in  this  opinion  the  Catholics 
upear  to  acquiesce,  with  r^srd  to  numerous  objects  which 
they  usnally  consecrate ;  as  church  bells,  mfdles,  water,  oil, 
crosses,  pictures,  &e.  But  with  respect  to  the  consecration 
of  the  euoharistio  bread  and  wine,  they  maintain  that  a 
oomplete  cbaium  is  efliscted  in  the  thing  consecrated, — the 
body  and  the  Uood  cft  Jasna  Christ,  the  change  of  the 
bread  into  his  body,  and  of  the  wine  mto  his  Umd,  being 
beliewd  to  be  raauy  presmt  by  Tirtua  of  Uie  wvrda  <^  con* 
aeeration.  This  is  what  is  tenaed  tranauhatantialion.  (Bru* 
iiet,AiraUj/0dff<irtf/^afit,4lo..]79%tomeiii.,p.3IO;  Ex- 
volition  tb  la  doetrim  de  FE'glitt  Catkeliqiu,par  Boesuet) 
The  oonsecxation  of  animals  was  very  common  in  antient 
^SyvU  where  birds,  beasts,  and  reptileB  wen  privileged,  as 
in  modem  India,  to  live  unmolested,  and  even  to  receive 
adoration.  Athenmis  and  ^Blian  speak  of  sacred  fishes, 
adorned  with  necklaces ;  so  the  sacred  crocodile  in  Egypt 
was  decorated  with  ear-rings.  (Herodotus,  ii.  69.)  Con- 
secration is  a  name  given  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  coins  and  medals  commemorating  these 
events  have  the  inscription  CoMsacuktia  See  an  aooouut 
of  these  Amend  bmim  in  Uw  articl*  Afotuoiis,  and 
the  medal  with  the  legend  ComiCBATio  in  the  artiole 
AumaLius. 

G0N8XRVAT0R  OF  THE  STAPLE,  in  the  Uw  of 
ScotUnd,  an  ofBcer  in  die  nature  of  a  Ibreign  oonsol,  re- 
sident 9t  Campvere,  in  the  Netherlands.  By  the  Act  1563, 
c.  81,  passed,  as  the  preamble  states,  for  the  welfitre  of  met- 
chanAiM,  mA  to  provide  remedy  fbr  the  exorbitant  expense 
of  pleas  in  fbceign  courts,  the  eonservator  of  Scotland  was 
vested  with  a  jurisdiction  to  do  justice  between  merchant 
and  merchant  in  the  parts  beyond  sea,  such  merchants 
being  the  king's  lieges,  and  the  conservator  exercising  his 
•urisdictiui  w  advice  of  at  the  least  four  merchants,  his 
asaeasors ;  ana  it  was  further  provided  by  the  Act,  that  no 
Scotch  merchant  sue  anothw  before  any  other  judge  beyond 
sea,  nor  do  in  the  contrary  of  the  statute,  under  the  penalty 
set  down  themn.  By  subsequent  Acts  be  was  onpowered 
to  put  the  usury  laws  and  other  Hka  taws  in  exaention 
among  the  same  merchants;  sotbattiw  oonaervatcHr  might 
be  rwarded  as  a  eommerctal  judge,  with  a  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  native  Scotemen  be^md  the  realm. 

From  the  chapter  immediatel;f  following  that  first  above 
eited,  wherein  tne  conservator  is  required  to  come  yearly 
home,  or  send  a  procurator  for  him,  to  aniiwer  all  matters 
laid  to  his  charge,  we  might  suppose  that  appeal -*  from 
him  only  to  the  king  and  conneiL   But  since  the  erection 


of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  1 533,  he  has  bees  regBiM  aa 

an  intSsrior  judge,  and  his  court  as  an  inferior  court,  whfdi 
it  is  aoc»dingly  considered  by  Erskine  in  bis  *  Institntaa,* 
b.  i,  tit  4,  sec.  32.  In  the  case  of  Hoy  v.  Tenant,  June  17, 
1766,  the  Court  of  Session  went  stiU  fhrther,  and  held 
itself  as  the  forum  orifinit  of  all  Scotsmen,  to  have  a  cu- 
mulative jurisdiction  wiUi  the  conservator. 

CONSERVATORS  OF  THE  PEACE,  befbre  the 
eompaiatively  modem  institution  of  justices  of  the  peaces 
were  officers  who  by  the  common  law  of  En^nd  vrere  ap< 
pointed  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  These 
Conservator^  whose  powers  were  hr  inferior  to  those  of 
modsm  justices  of' tne  peace,  oonsiBtuig  almost  entirely  of 
the  avthority  to  take  sureties  fbr  tiie  peace  «ud  fbr  good 
behaviour,  were  of  several  kinds.  In  the  first  plaoe,  certain 
high  functionaries  were  genoral  conservaton  bv  virtue  of 
their  offices.  Thus  the  king,  the  lord  chancellor  or  lord 
keeper,  the  judges  d  the  court  of  lUng's  Bench,  and  the 
master  of  the  roUs,  were  intrusted  by  the  common  law  with 
the  general  conservancy  of  the  peace  throug^ut  the  reahu, 
as  incidental  to  their  several  offices.  Other  officers  acain 
were  conservators  only  in  special  places ;  thus  the  judges 
of  the  common  ]deas  and  barons  of  the  exchequer  were 
conservators  of  the  peace  only  within  the  ^ecincts  of  their 
several  court*.  In  like  manner,  judges  of  assise  and  gaol- 
delivery  within  the  places  limited  by  their  commissions; 
coroners  and  shm&  witiiin  their  several  counties;  the 
steward  of  the  Maishalsea  withm  the  verge  itf  the  king's 
bonsehold;  and  constables  and  tithiiq[nien  widiin  their 
hundreds  or  tithings,  were  all  conservators  of  the  peace  at 
oommon  law;  and  all  the  officers  above  enumerated  retain 
tfaur  authority  at  the  present  day.  But  besides  these 
offldal  ctmservatoTB  there  were  others  who  were  expressly 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  peace,  either  by  prescrip- 
tion, election,  or  tenure.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  owner  of 
a  manor  m^ht  have  prescribed  that  he  and  his  ancestoia, 
iriiose  estate  he  had,  were  entitled  to  be  conservators  of 
the  peace  widiin  such  maaat.  So  also  as  sherifi  were 
formerly  elected,  and  as  coroners  still  are  elected,  by  the 
fbeeholdecs  of  the  county,  certain  persons  were,  b^bre  the 
reisn  of  Edward  HI.,  elected  conservators  of  the  peace  in 
dimrent  counties.  There  were  also  instances  in  which 
lands  were  granted  by  the  king  to  hdd  of  him  by  knighf  a 
service,  and  also  by  discharging  the  dutisa  of  conservation 
<^  the  peace  within  the  countywhere  the  lan&  lie.  Be- 
sides tiSesB.  there  were  omsarvatora  of  the  peace  appointed  . 
by  letters  patent  fkom  tfaeerown,  in  eases  m  emergency,  to 
defend  particular  distriots,  where  breaches  of  the  peace  were 
apprehended  in  consequence  of  foreign  invasion  or  intestine 
tumult  All  the  dijTerent  kinds  of  conservators  of  the  peace 
above  noticed,  excepting  those  who  have  the  duty  cast  uptm 
them  as  incidental  to  other  offices,  were  entirely  superseded 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  [Jus- 
TiCBS  or  THB  Pkacb.]  (See  also  fHill  details  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  Lambard's  Eiremircha,  book  i.,  cap.  3.) 

CONSERVATORY.  The  names  given  to  the  garden 
buildingB  emploved  fbr  presnring  pilants  in  an  artificial 
climate,  are  applied  wi&  so  iitOe  pnounn,  that  it  is  afanoet 
a  matter  of  indifferenee  which  to  select  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  prinoipleS|that  ought  to  be  observed  in  the 
oonstructiott  and  management  of  such  houses.  We  tiall 
tiierefore  reserve  for  the  article  GRaxif-HovsB  what  we 
have  to  say  upon  diat  head,  and  briefly  dismiss  the  others 
aa  their  namea  oocur.  In  illustraticm  of  this  remark  we 
may  observe  that  the  term  conservatory,  which,  as  its  mean- 
ing shows,  was  originally  intended  for  buildings  in  which 
plants  were  preserved  during  winter,  has  come  to  be  used, 
flrstiy  for  glass-houses  in  which  plants  are  cultivated  by 
growing  tbera  in  the  open  border,  and  subsequently  Ibr  aU 
such  gU»Ml  buildings  whatsoever.  A  conservatory,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  a  brick  building  heated  by  artificial 
means,  having  its  whole  soutbwn  part  elosad  bv  large 

? lazed  sashes,  which  may  be  opraed  or  shut  at  pleasurcb 
ts  floor  is  generallv  of  stone,  and  a  part  of  it  is  occupied 
bv  a  stage  on  whieh  plants  in  pots  can  be  placed.  One  of 
these  buildings,  but  in  a  minous  state,  may  be  seen  in  the 
physic  garden  at  Chelsea;  others  not  uncommon  in 
ga^ens  that  were  taid  out  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  but  they 
are  ihst  falling  into  neglect  and  disuse-^n  our  opinion  un- 
deservedly. Such  a  conservatory  was  intended  to  preserve 
during  the  winter  omnge-trees,  myrtles,  American  aloes 
and  similar  plants,  which  ^^^|^  the  summer  will  flourish 
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in  tlM  opm  sir*  but  wliicli  reqnin  in  winter  to  b»  protected 
j^:aiiut  the  incleaHiiCT*  or,  to  ipeak  more  «ue&y,  sgeinit 
the  end  wet  ct  the  Bngliih  duaete.  Rueh  plants  are 
torpid  duriogwister;  their  rest  bepns  with  that  of  ourtrees, 
«na  it  is  eaiy  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  their  growth  at  too 
early  a  time ;  to  ptwerve  them  against  too  much  wet  and 
from  wrere  cold,  especially  in  the  spring,  is  aH  thai  is  re- 
(fuisite  for  them,  and  these  objects  the  old  Oottscrvatory 
anewered  perfectly  welL  It  had  moroover  the  advanta^ 
of  being  spacious  without  being  eiceasively  ooatly ;  of  being 
easily  heated,  and  of  requiring  the  smaUaet  poastUe  amount 
«f  laoonr  for  the  plants  preserved  in  it  Persons  however, 
fcadually  fb^ttii^  the  original  ol^eot  of  a  eonaervatory, 
added  to  it  numerous  speetes  requiring  a  verr  diffisrant 
treatmfflit  in  winter  from  those  it  wes  oonlrived  for ;  and 
what  was  ftr  worse,  they  attempted  by  humidity  and  hi^h 
temperature  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  state  all  the  win- 
ter. The  necesaaiy  ooOseguenee  of  this  was,  that  those  plants 
which  ibrmeriy  snooeedM  in  the  conservatory  beoame  un- 
healthy, the  new  comers  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
their  cultivators,  and  the  builoing  itself  fell  into  discredit. 
The  reason  of  tiiis  is  suffioieDtiy  obvious.  Plants  when  in  a 
growing  state  require  an  abundant  supply  of  light  -  a  ooQ- 
servatory  b  particularly  ill  ealeulated,  on  account  of  its  solid 
roof  and  sides,  tot  the  admisaon  of  light,  and  consequently 
a  conservatory  is  not  auilable  fat  plants  uk  a  growing  state; 
but  planta  when  torpid,  as  in  their  winter  season,  require  a 
veiT  moderate  supply  cihAt,  and  this  *  conservatory  is 
•ufflciently  eakmlated  to  aiunit. 

A  house  of  this  kind  is  beat  suited  fiw  gardens  of  tionsi- 
derable  eitent,  whtfe  a  la^  number  of  plants  is  required 
dtuing  the  summer  for  the  ocnunent  of  the  flowm-  garden 
and  annibbery.  Ui^ar  sudi  cirounutaacet  we  strongly 
leoommend  iho  areetion  of  oonservatMies  as  the  eheapea^ 
the  most  efficient,  and  the  most  ornamental  mode  of  pre* 
■ervii^  in  a  bttalthy  state  during  irinter  not  onlv  e  ranges, 
myrtles,  and  similar  plants,  but  in  general  all  the  speeiss 
which  are  natives  of  eountries  that,  without  experiencing 
severe  frost,  are  eold  enough  during  winter  to  suspend  tlM 
vital  eneif  ies  of  vegetatiMi.  It  will  be  porftctly  mthin  the 
gardener's  power  te  keep  the  earth  in  '•hiah  eohsemtoij 
plants  grow  suffioiently  ounp  during  winter  to  enaUe  them 
to  accumulate  Inr  ttw  return  at  apnng  an  abundant  su^ly 
(tf  new  sap;  and  this  is  all  diat  he  naad  be  partieubu-ly 
minded  if  he  understanda  hia  huitoeas  seientiAoally;  if 
he  doM  not,  advioe  to  him  would  be  only  a  waste  of  words. 
[GuBiT-HotnB.1 

CONSISTORY  is  the  court  ehriatian,  or  spiritual  oovt, 
fimnerly  hdd  in  the  nave  of  the  eathednd  ohuroh,  or  in 
tome  ohapel  aisle  or  portioo  belonging  to  it,  in  which  the 
bishop  presided,  and  had  some  of  his  clergy  for  assessors 
and  asautants.  But  this  court  is  now  htid  by  the  bi^p^s 
chancellor  or  commissair,  and  by  archdeaoons  or  their 
efiloiab,  either  in  the  cathedral  church  or  other  oonv^aiient 
place  in  the  diocese,  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of 
matteis  of  ecclesiastical  eognisanoe  happening  within  that 
diocese.   (Bum*s  BcoUma^imU  Law,  ttt  Ctmittny.} 

By  Stat  24  HeniT  VUL)  e.  12,  an  appeal  lies  from  tiui 
court  to  the  oeurt  on  the  arehlnslu>p  of  the  provinoe. 

CONSOLS,  m  term  ibmiliaily  used  to  denote  a  con- 
dderable  portini  of  the  publu  driit  of  this  kingdom,  more 
Dorreetly  known  as  the  three  per  cent  eonariidated  an- 
nuities. This  porticn  cff  the  debt  originated  under  an  Act 
S6  Oeo.  lit  whereby  various  peipetual  and  lottery  annui- 
ties than  outstanding,  and  woicii  fjrom  the  time  of  their 
oreatton  had  respectively  borne  an  interest  of  8  per  cent, 
were  brought  un<br  one  head  in  the  public  accounts. 
Various  additions  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  these  annuities ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
diminution  hu  been  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  sink- 
ing-fund and  the  applieation  of  lurplus  revenue.  Tb» 
ci^ital  outstanding  ioA  unredeemed  under  this  headr  on 
the  5th  of  January.  1836,  amounted  to  3U,768,S08/.  4g.  9d^ 
and  the  annual  int««at  or  annui^  to  10,703,047i.  14ff.  1  \d. 

CONSONANCK,  in  Music,  a  term  wUoh  has,  we  think, 
often  been  explained  with  too  striet  a  regard  to  its  etymolo- 
gical meaning.  That  it  signifies  on*  tound  htard  wtih 
anoAmr  is  undeniaUe,  bat  the  two  sounds  must  in  our 
f^nion,  be  uoneords.  [Gohcobd.]  ConaoMnae  and  dtteo- 
nonos  are  words  whidi,  u  music,  ought  to  be  oonaidered 
as  synonymit  of  eoicard  and  ducord. 

CONSONANT.   [Alphabbt,  p.  379.] 

OONSPIHACy.  Xvflcy  con^icaoy  to  do  an  unlawful 


act  which  is  injurious  to  individuals  or  to  the  puliliOt  is  ■ 
tnisdemeanoT  at  the  common  law  of  England.  Many 
fhiudft  affecting  individuals,  which  cannot  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  prosecution  as  such,  become  indictable  when  they 
are  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  several  confbderatea. 
Thus  where  several  persons  agree  by  indirect  means  to  im- 
poverish a  third  person,  as  by  ciroulating  calumnies  inju- 
rious to  his  character  or  credit,  the  offence  Is  punishable  as 
a  cwupiraey,  though  the  oonnrted  acta  alone,  when  com- 
mitted l^  individtula,  could  only  have  fbnned  the  subject 
of  aoivil  action  by  the  injured  party.  Another  instance  of 
tiiis  is,  the  ease  m  a  eontpiraoy  amoiu'  journeymen  or  ser- 
vants to  raise  the  price  of  wapes,  by  refusing  to  w«4  under 
a  certain  prioe.  Any  individual  may  fix  what  price  h< 
pleases  upon  his  labour,  and  ma^  lawftdly  refuse  to  work 
under  that  price ;  but  if  he  conspiras  with  others  to  do  the 
same  thiiWi  he  ma^  be  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  lU:  common 
law  In  former  times,  persons  convicted  of  conspiracy  at 
the  suit  of  the  kine  (the  nature  of  which  offence  is  ver\' 
doubtful),  were  liame  to  receive  what  was  called  viUannus 
judgment,  by  which  they  tvera  rendered  Ineapable  of  aetinr 
as  jurors  or  witnesses,  their  lauds  and  goods  V«re  fbrfbiled 
for  life,  and  their  bodies  committed  to  {uison.  This  judg- 
ment was  never  however  ibtliated  upan  persons  convicted 
of  conspiraoies  of  a  less  aggravated  kind  at  the  suit  of  the 
puty ;  and  in  modem  times,  the  villanous  ju^ment  having 
oeemne  obsolete  by  long  disiue,  the  punishment  of  oon- 
spiraCT  has  been  by  fine,-  imprisonntent  and  luretlBS  ftr 
good  behaviour,  at  the  diseretion  of  the  covrt  (Ruaselt 
on  Crimes  and  Mudemecavrrt,  vol.  ii) 

CONSTABLE.  This  word  is  supposed  by  Du«attg«. 
Spelman,  Oowell,  and  other  Iwal  etymologiita,  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  oniRU  widndi,  whieo  waa  another  name  ftr  the 
tnbunut  ttabuli  or  pr^)tmtu$  equonim,  a  kind  of  master  of 
the  horse,  frequently  mentioned  as  an  officer  of  state  in 
the  middle  ages.  (See  Ducange'«  G/oMory,  ad  vocem 
Com»t  Stabuh.)  Sir  Edward  Oike,  Selden,  and  several 
other  writers,  insist  upon  another  etymology— fivm  tvro 
Saxon  words,  honing,  a  king,  and  rfo^  or  9taMt  a  stay  or 
support— 9«(Ut  eelwnm  rm*.  Both  these  derivations  are 
equally  remote  from  the  oeaoription  of  the  office  of  our 
modem  oonstable;  but  the  ibrmer  appears  to  be  ftv  thd 
more  pmfaaUe ;  and.  in  aooordanoe  wUn  it,  the  Constabla 
of  Fraaee  vm  an  important  ofBoer  of  the  hwheat  rank 
in  that  oountrjr,  who  Imd  the  chief  oommand  of  tbe  army, 
and  had  judicial  eoguizanee  of  military  ofifonces ;  and  whose 
duty  it  waa  to  rendate  all  mattors  of  ohivaliy,  such  as  tilts, 
tournament^  and  fbaU  of  arms.  This  oSee  was  suppressed 
in  France  by  an  edict  in  the  year  1607 ;  it  was  revived  by 
Napoleon,  and  constituted  one  of  the  six  grand  dignities 
unoer  the  French  empire ;  and  vras  finally  abolished  upon 
tbe  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  In  1814. 

Immediately  after  the  Norman  conquest,  we  find  in 
England  an  officer  of  tbe  crown  called  the  Lord  Hi^h  Con- 
staue,  whose  duties,  powers,  and  jurisdiotion  were  in  most 
reapecta  strietly  analogous  to  tniMs  of  the  Gonstabte  o. 
FranoBL  The  offiee  waa  me  «f  mot  dignity  and  power, 
both  m  war  and  peaaa^  tbe  oonitaUe  haviiqf  the  command 
of  the  anny  and  tbe  r^ulition  of  all  military  allUrs.  He 
was  the  supreme  judge  of  the  court  of  ohiv^ry,  in  which 
character  ids  racroachments  upon  Mher  courte  were  so 
heavy  a  grievance  in  early  times,  that  the  stet  1 8  Rich.  it. 
0.  S  waa  pasaed  to  restrict  his  jurisdiction  to  '  contracts  and 
deeds  of  arms  and  thinga  whiui  touch  war,  and  which  can- 
not be  diacuBsed  or  determined  by  the  common  law.*  The 
office,  Jbr  several  centuries  ailer  the  CTonquest,  passed  by 
inheritance  in  the  line  of  the  Behuns,  Earls  of  Hereford 
and  Esaex,  and  afterwards  in  the  line  ai  their  beirai^nera]. 
the  8taffords«  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  in  right  of  certein 
manors  held  by  thsm  by  the  feudal  servioe  of  being  con- 
BtaUea  of  England.  Tbe  fees  of  the  office  were  extremely 
burdensome  to  tbe  erown;  and  Uw  poesesirion  bjr  a  subject 
of  the  hereditary  right  to  oommand  tne  militia  of  the  realm, 
independently  of  any  royal  appointment  was  an  nnnsnal  and 
frequently  a  danirarous  power ;  and  on  this  aeoount  Henr7 
VIII.,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  (U14),  consulted  the 
judges  raspeotinn  the  means  of  abolii^inK  the  tenure.  He 
was  advised  by  utem,  that  as  the  indrrionals  holding  the 
manors  were  only  oompellable  to  exercise  the  office  advolun- 
tatem  refit,  he  imd  Uie  power  of  disohai^ing  the  feudal 
service  altogether;  and  acting  upon  this  opinion,  the  king 
abolished  the  office,  by  disclaiming  to  have  the  services 
•nytonB«e«»uted.^S^^^^r'(5,^^^b.»  XT^e 
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efTeotofthU  was,  that  Edward  Stanley,  the  last  duke  of 
-  Buckingham  in  that  line,  the  hereditary  high  coQBtable  of 
England  at  the  time  of  this  resolution,  held  the  maoori 
after  this  period  discha^ed  of  the  service  of  being  con- 
slahle.  All  doubt  which  might  have  been  sug^^ted  re- 
specting the  legal  extinction  of  the  office  by  this  means,  was 
remoTed  eieht  years  afLerwards  by  the  attainder  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  for  hieb  treason,  upon  which  even  th«  manors 
in  question  were  for^ited  to  the  crown.  Since  that  time, 
the  office  of  high  constable  has  never  been  gpvnted  to  any 
subject,  excepting  pro  hdc  vicfi,  upon  great  and  solenm  oo- 
casLunB,  such  as  the  king's  eoronatura  or  triah  of  peen. 

*  Out  of  this  high  office^*  says  lAmbard,  in  his  *  Duties 
of  Constables,'. '  the  lower  constableship  was  first  drawn 
and  fetched,  and  is  (as  it  were)  a  verie  finger  of  that  hand; 
for  tlia  statute  of  Winchester,  which  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  and  by  which  the  lower  constables  of  hun- 
dreds and  franchises  were  first  ordained,  doth,  amongst 
other  things,  appoint  that,  for  the'  better  keeping  of  the 
peace,  two  constables  in  every  hundred  and  francnise  should 
make  the  view  of  armour.'  He  then  concludes,  in  justifl- 
catwn  of  his  etymology  of  the  term,  that  *  the  name  of  a 
constable  in  a  hundred  or  franchise  doth  mean  that  he  is 
an  officer  that  supporteth  the  king's  majesty  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  peace.*  This  darivation  of  the  office  of  a 
common  conslahle  seems  very  improbable,  especially  as  it 
is  the  better  opinion  that  these  officers  were  biowii  to  the 
common  law  befbre  the  statute  of  Winchester.  (See  Haw- 
kins's JHw  ^  tht  Growth  hook  ii.  cap.  10.)  An  ancient 
^dioial  authority,  chief  juslire  Fineux,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  gives  a  more  reasonable  account  of  the  matter. 
He  says  that  when  the  superintendence  of  the  peace  of  a 
county  was  found  too  great  a  task  for  the  sheriff;  hunrlreds 
were  formed,  and  a  conservator  of  the  peace  under  the 
sheriff  ap^tntad  in  each,  who  was  called  a  constable.  This 
was  the  high  constable,  or  constable  of  the  hundred.  In 
process  of  time,  as  population  increased  and  towiu  grew 
into  existence,  it  was  found  expedient  to  make  a  further 
Kubdivision  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  and  accord' 
ingly,  conservators  were  appointed  for  manors,  vills,  and 
tithings,  who  were  then  called  petty  constables.  (See  Vear 
Book.  12  Hen^  VU.  pi.  18.)  *^  ^ 

Following  this  account  of  their  <Higin,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  many  of  the  minute  incidents  of  Oie  two  offices, 
constables,  in  the  usual  acceptaUott  of  tho  term  at  the 
present  day,  are  of  two  kinds;  constables  of  hundreds, 
who  are  still  called  high  constables,  and  constables  of 
vills  or  tithings,  who  are  called  either  petty  constables  or 
tithingmen.  Both  high  and  petty  constables  were  fbr> 
Kierly  chosen  by  the  jury  at  a  court  leet,  and  were  sworn 
in  and  admitted  there  by  the  lord  or  his  steward ;  but  at 
the  present  day  the  high  oonstables  are  usually  chosen 
by  the  magistrates  at  the  quarter -sessions.  The  petty 
constables  are  still  often  chosen  by  the  homage  at  the 
court-leet;  but  bj;  the  stat.  13  and  14  Cu.  II.  c.  12,  a.  15, 
it  is  enaeted,  that  if  any  constable  shall  die  or  go  out  of  the 
parish,  any  two  justices  shall  make  and  swear  a  new  con- 
stable, until  the  lord  of  the  manor  shall  hold  a  court,  or 
until  the  next  quscter-sesaions,  who  shall  approve  of  them 
or  appoint  others.  By  virtue  of  this  statute^  and  by  reason 
of  the  disuse  of  courts<leet  in  modem  tinier  the  duty  of 
nominating  and  swearing  the  coiistidiles  is  now  genemlly 
discharged  by  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

By  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  44,  the 
police  force  are  appointed  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  swwn  in  as  constables  by  the  commissioners ; 
and  in  boroughs  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  (5  and  fi  Will.  IV.  c.  76),  constables  are  now 
appointed  by  the  Watoh  Committee  under  the  authority  of 
ttie  76tb  section  of  that  statute.  The  office  of  constable  at 
common  law  is  a  yearly  ^pointment;  and  if  any  office:  has 
served  lonnr  than  a  jrear,  the  justices  at  quarter-sessions 
will,  upon  his  amdicolion.  disch^^  him,  and  appoint  an- 
other officer  in  his  stead. 

Baaides  these  general  oen^tablvs,  two  or  mora  justices  of 
the  peaces  upon  in&rmatioa  that  disturbances  exist  or  are 
appnhtndad,  an  authorized  by  the  slat,  i  and  3  Will.  IV. 
c.  41,  to  appoint  special  const^leat  aud  by  the  63rd  sec- 
tion of  the  Munioipal  Reform  Act,  magistrates  in  boroughs 
are  authorized  to  swear  in  as  many  inhabitants  as  tney 
think  fit  to  act  as  special  constables  when  called  upon. 

In  general,  oU  the  permanent  inhabitants  within  a  dis- 
trict borough,  parish,  or  place,  are  liable  to  serve  as  oon- 


stables; but  they  must  be  persons  of  good  character  and  of 
competent  ahiUty ;  and  the  lord  or  steward  of  the  manor  at 
the  leet,  or  the  justices,  may  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  the 
appointment  of  proper  persons.  It  is  obligatory  upon  a 
constable  who  has  been  legally  appointed  to  serve  the 
office,  unless  he  can  show  some  lawful  exemption ;  and  if 
he  refuses  to  serve,  he  may  be  fined  ot  punished  by  in- 
dictment The  fiillowing  persons  are  exempt  from  serving 
the  office ;  namsW,  membeis  of  the  coUeges  of  physicians 
and  Borgaons  in  London,  apothMaries  in  London,  or  within 
anon  nulea  timtd,  who  on  £i»  tt  (he  Apothooariei'  Com- 
pany, and  also  those  in  the  toiantrj  who  have  served  seven 
years^  apprentioaship  (sea  stnt  6  and  7  Will.  HL  c.  4); 
practising  barristerB,  attcvneys,  dissenting  ministers  ibUow- 
mg  no  trade  or  other  emplt^ent  for  their  livelihood  ex- 
cept that  of  a  eehoolmastei,  and  publicans. 

The  Metropolitan  Poliee  Act  and  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  contain  provisions  that  the  constables  to  be  appointed 
under  those  statutes  respectively  *  shall  have  all  sucn  powan 
and  privileges,  and  be  liable  to  all  such  duties  and  tespm- 
sibilities  as  any  constable  has  within  his  oonstablewidt  by 
virtue  of  the  common  law  of  this  realm.*  In  oontequsoe* 
of  these  provisions,  it  becomes  of  great  pnoticol  impottonee 
to  ascertain  with-preeiaio«  the  oommonAaw  incidents  of  the 
office  of  constable. 

1.  By  the  common  law,  constables  ore  aald  to  have  been 
conservators  of  the  peace ;  and  in  oonaequenoe  of  this  ol» 
racter  probably  every  constable  baa  undoubted  authmity  te 
arrest  all  persons  who  eoranUt  an  affray,  assault,  or  hcmm  irf 
the  peace  in  Mi*  prestnee,  and  keep  them  in  safe  custody  unul 
they  can  be  brought  before  a  magistrate.  It  is  said  also  by 
antient  authorities  that  by  virtue  of  his  power  as  a  consert 
vator  of  the  peace,  he  may  himself,  on  view  of  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  tue  sur^  of  the  peace  by  b<md,  though  he  can- 
not do  so  by  recognizance,  being  incompetent  to  administv 
an  oath.  But  as  his  duty  is  to  preaerve  the  peace,  and  not 
to  punish  fbr  the  breach  of  it,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ean 
arrest  by  his  own  auAority  and  without  a  warrant,  upon 
the  information  or  charge  of  a  third  person,  for  an  affi^y 
committed  in  his  absence.  (See  the  case  of  *  Timothy  v 
Simpson,'  1  Crompton,  Meeson,  and  Rosooa's  R«puti»^ 
p.  rso.)  By  sect  9  of  the  Metropolis  Poliee  Act,  and  (7 
sect  79  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Rdbm  Act,  oon 
stables  appointed  under  those  sets  are  exptesaty  authorind, 
in  charges  of  petty  misdemeanor  in  the  ni^t  tfane,  to  take 
bail  by  recognizance  for  the  appearance  of  the  ofoidar 
before  a  magistrate  wjthin  a  limited  time. 

2.  A  constable  having  reasonable  cause  to  saspeet  that  a 
felonv  has  been  committed,  may  arrest  and  detain  the  su^ 
posea  offender  until  he  can  be  brought  before  a  magistrate 
to  have  his  conduct  investigated;  aud  he  will  be  justified 
in  so  doing  even  though  it  should  afterwards  appear  that 
in  bet  no  felony  was  committed.  In  this  ease  there  ts  a 
distinction  between  the  authority  of  a  constable  and  that  of 
a  private  person  >  the  former  may  arrest  if  he  can  show  a 
reasonable  groima  of  suspicion  tlut  a  felony  has  been  com- 
mitted; but  a  prnate  person,  in  order  to  justify  himself  for 
causing  the  imprisonment  of  another,  must  prove,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  individual,  that 
a  felony  has  actually  been  committed.  A  oonstsble  is 
bound  to  arrest  anypenon  whom  he  sees  committing  a 
felony,  or  any  person  whom  another  positively  charges  with 
having  committed  x  felony ;  but  generally  speaking,  he  has 
no  anthority  to  arrest  for  a  misdemeanour,  either  upm  his 
own  reasonable  suspicion  or  the  charge  of  another  person, 
without  a  magistrate's  warrant.  Wiin  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  constable  to  arrest  far  felony  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  Mr.  Justice  BuUer  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  *  if 
a  peace-officer,  of  his  own  head,  takes  a  person  into  custody 
on  suspicion,  he  must  prove  that  such  a  crime  was  com- 
mitted; but  if  he  receives  a  person  into  custody  on  a  charge 
preferred  by  another  of  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace,  then 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  conduit ;  and  if  no  felony 
or  braach  of  the  peace  was  committed,  the  person  who  pre- 
ferred the  charge  alone  is  answerable.'  Lord  Ellenborough. 
in  the  case  of  Hobbs  v.  Bransoomb,  (3  Campbell's  Report^ 
420,)  said  that '  this  rule  appeared  to  be  rearsonable.* 

3.  Constables  were  authorized  by  the  common  law  to 
arrest  such  'strangd  persons  as  do  walk  abroad  in  the  night* 
season.'  (See  Lambard's  Constable,  p.  12.)  'HiiB  authonly, 
which  was  perhaps  sufficiently  definite  in  times  when  the 
ourfew  was  in  practice  and^^^r^j^^^Kjiij^ 
kept;  18  at  the  iwesent  day  of  so  yv^sa  a  Batur<nat  e 
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MBM-olfioer  could  scarcely  >ct  umkr  it  without  imminent 
aanger  of  an  action  in  every  particulu  instance.  It  u  bow- 
vnt  obviously  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  any  system  of 
polioe,  that  omutahks  should  be  armed  with  some  oeneral 
■ntboiity  of  diis  natuiei  espeeially  in  towns.  1^  we  7th 
section  of  the  Metropf^  Polwe  Act,  it  is  provided  that '  say 
man  heloneing  to  the  police  Ibree  appointed  under  Uiat  act, 
may  apbrenend  all  loon,  idle,  and  diatxderly  peiBons  whom 
be  shall  find  distuzfoing  the  public  peace,  or  whom  he  shall 
hare  just  cause  to  suspect  of  any  evil  designs,  and  all  per- 
aons  whom  he  shall  find  between  sunset  and  the  hour  of 
eight  in  the  forenoon  lying  in  any  highway,  yard,  or  other 
place,  or  loitwing  therein,  and  not  giving  a  satis&otory  ac- 
count of  themselves,  and  i^iver  them  to  tne  constable  in  at- 
tendanoe  at  the  nearest  watch-house,  to  be  secured  until  they 
ean  be  brought  before  a  magistrate.' '  The  Municipal  Reform 
Aet  oontains  a  similar  but  less  comprehensive  provision, 
uUiorinng  *any  onutable  appointed  undw  that  act,  while 
Ml  duly,  to  wpfmbmA  all  idle  and  disorderiy  persons  within 
the  burourii  whom  he  shdU  find  disturbing  the  public 
peace,  or  whom  he  shall  have  Just  cause  to  suspect  of  in- 
tention to  commit  a  felony.'  Besides  these  specific  autho- 
rities, however,  whi^  ai^ly  onlyvto  the  metropolitan  police 
dietriet  and  the  bwoughs  affected  l>y  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  general  a  constable,  by  virtue 
of  his  common-law  authorihr,  may  stop  any  person  carrying 
by  night  a  bundle  or  mow  under  circumstances  of  rea- 
sonable suspicion ;  and  if  upon  examining  him  his  sus- 

Sicions  are  not  removed,  he  may  detain  him  in  his  custody. 
L  constable  has  also  a  gennal  authori^  to  apprehend  toe 
ofenees  gainst  the  Vagrant  Act,  4  and  5  Qeozge  IV.,  c  83, 
or  against  the  Larceny  Act.  or  the  Halioioaa  Iiqnnet  Act, 
7  and  8  <3eoige  IV.,  e.  29  and  30. 

4.  In  the  aieeation  of  a  warrant  n  eonstable  acts  no 
longer  as  a  conservator  of  the  peace,  but  as  a  ministerial 
officer  to  the  magistrate  who  signs  it.  He  is  the  proper 
officer  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  is  bound  bv  law  to  exe- 
ente  his  warrants,  and  may  be  indicted  for  disobeying  them. 
It  is  his  duty  to  execute  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate  as 
soon  as  it  comes  to  his  hands ;  and  where  he  arrests  or  dis- 
trains or  does  any  other  act,  though  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  b^  law  uiat  he  should  show  his  warrant,  be  ought 
always  to  give  notice  of  it,  and  he  will  be  wise  to  produce 
it  in  all  cases  where  it  is  demanded ;  but  as  the  warrant 
constitutes  his  justification,  he  is  not  required  to  part  with 
it  out  of  his  possession.  If  the  constid>le  has  a  legal  war- 
rant to  arrest  fer  felony,  ta  even  breach  of  the  peace,  be 
nuv  break  opm  dona  after  having  demanded  amnittance 
and  given  notioe  his  varraat ;  and  il,  after  such  notice, 
he  is  leaiated  and  killed,  it  will  he  murder.  If  a  warrant 
he  directed  to  a  constable  by  his  name  of  office  merely,  he 
■  autkorintd  by  the  Stat  5  George  IV.,  cl8,  to  execute 
it  out  of  his  own  constablewick,  provided  it  be  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  who  signs  it ;  but  he  is  not 
Sound  to  do  BO,  and  may  in  all  cases  make  his  election 
whether  he  will  go  beyond  his  own  precincts  or  not 

3.  The  law  has  made  sever^  provisions  for  the  indemnily 
and  protection  of  constables  m  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duQr.  Thus  by  the  Stat  7  Jac  1.,  c  5,  if  an  action 
be  brought  against  a  constable  for  any  thing  dime  by  virtue 
of  his  inftce,  he  may  plead  the  general  issue  and  give  the 
special  matter  in  eviwiKe;  and  if  he  recovers,  he  is  en- 
titled to  donUe  coats.  Fmnarly  if  a  magistrate  granted  a 
warrant  in  a  matter  over  which  be  had  no  jurisdiction,  the 
affieer  who  executed  it  was  liable  to  an  actioi  of  trespass 
ftir  so  doing ;  but  by  the  Stet.  24  George  II.,  c.  44,  s.  6,  it 
H  enacted,  that  'no  action  shall  be  brought  against  any 
constable  for  anything  done  ui  obedience  to  the  warrant  of 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  until  he  has  neglected  or  refused  to 
slkow  his  warrant  on  being  demanded  so  to  do.  And  if 
after  he  has  shown  his  warrant,  any  action  is  brought 
a^nst  the  constable  alone,  without  joining  the  justice  who 
signed  the  warrant,  the  defendant,  on  producing  the  war- 
rant at  the  trial,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  verdict  notwith- 
irianding  the  defect  of  the  justice's  jurisdiction ;  and  if  the 
•ctkm  be  brought  against  the  constable  jointly  with  the 
jostioe,  the  constable  is.  to  be  entitled  to  a  vmrdict  on  proof 
of  tim  wamnt*  By  the  8th  sect  of  the  same  statute,  all 
actions  agaiiut  omstables  for  anything  done  in  the  eze- 
ention  of  their  office  must  be  luvu^t  within  six  montha. 
For  the  ftirlfaar  protection  of  constables,  the  Sut  9 
George  IV.,  e.  31,  sect  25.  oiacta  thoi  persons  convicted 
•r  lesaiilti  upon  peaoO'offloers  in  the  due  execution  of 


their  duty  may  be,unpriaoned  with  bard  labour  for  two 
years,  and  be  fined  or  required  to  And  sureties  for  keeping 

the  peace. 

For  the  guidance  (tf  the  metropolitan  |Mlioe  ftwce,  the 
commisBioners  deliver  to  each  of  the  men  printed  directions, 
which  contain  an  accurate  and  perspicuous  summary  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  duties,  liabilities,  and  indemnities  a 
const^les.  in  those  boroughs  which  have  adopted  a  new 
system  of  police  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  similar 
codes  of  instruction  have  been  issued  to  the  constables. 
(For  fliUer  information  upon  the  whole  of  this  subject  see 
Viner's  AbridgemerU,  Bacon's  Abridgment,  and  Bum's 
Juttice,  title  'Consteble.') 

CONSTABLE.  LORD  HIGH.  OF  SCOTLAND.  Ip 
the  twelfth  century  we  find 

Hugh  de  MorvUl,  of  the  family  of  the  De  Morvillea, 
barons  of  Burgh,  co.  Cumberland,  contemporary  with  one 
Bdward.  Conestebulus;  hirns^ oonstable  tff  Scouand,  and 
the  posaesaw  of  vast  estotes  in  Teviotdale,  Landerdale,  Lo- 
tluan,  Clydesdale,  and  Cuninghame.  He  died  anno  1162, 
when  his  son, 

Richard  de  Morvill  succeeded  him  in  his  possenions  and 
high  office.  On  his  death,  anno  1189,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

William  de  Morvill,  who  died,  anno  1 196,  without  issue. 

Helen,  his  eldest  sister,  being  married  to  Roland,  lord 
of  Galloway,  the  latter  became  constable  in  her  ris^t,  anJ 
lord  of  Guningbame ,-  and  on  hii  death,  anno  1200,  the  oAee 
passed  to  their  son  and  heir, 

Alan,  lord  of  Galloway*.  He  died,  anno  1234,  leaving 
onh^  female  issue ;  of  whom  was 

Helen,  his  eldest  daughter,  who  being  the  wife  of  Rogw 
de  Qiunqr,  earl  of  Winchester,  the  latter  became  constable 
in  her  nght  He  died,  anno  1S64,  leaving,  by  the  said 
HelMi,  daughters  only ;  of  whom 

Margaret  married  to  William  de  Ferrariii,  earl  of  Derby, 
was  the  eldest.  It  is  said  that  William  de  Fertars,  of 
Oroby,  their  son,  was  some  time  oonstable.  But  the 
countess  retained  the  office,  and  then  resigned  it  into  the 
king's  hands,  in  fovour  of 

Kr  Alttander  Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan,  lord  justiciar  of 
Scotland,  the  husband  of  BUsabeth,  her  immediate  younger 
sister ;  and  on  his  death  the  office  fell  to  his  son  and  heir, 

John  Comyn,  earl  -of  Buchan,  who  was  forfeited  in  the 
vear  1308  for  his  adherence  to  the  Baliol  interest. 

Sir  Gilbert  de  Etay,  of  Krrd,  was  then  made  unstable  of 
Scotland  during  pleasure;  and  in  ISll  the  ofBee  was  be 
stowed  on 

David  de  Strathbogie,  earl  <^  AthoV  in  like  manner 
during  pleasure ;  but  ne  bring  soon  afterwards  outlawed 
for  espousing  the  cause  <^Baliol, 

Sir  Gilbwt  de  Hay,  before  mentioned,  got  the  office  in 
fee  and  heritage  in  the  year  1314:  sinee  whidt  time  the 
constable's  staff,  then  put  into  his  tiandi  by  Bruce,  has  re 
mained  in  the  Errol  fkmily. 

The  office  and  jurisdiction  of  the  \oti  high  constable  of 
Scotland  differ  ftom  those  of  the  like  officer  in  England.  No 
formal  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  lord  justiciar  of  Scot- 
land, such  as  took  place  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  aula  r^is 
of  England,  was  evor  made  in  the  former  kingdom ;  nor  wheri 
in  the  course  of  years  this  happened,  did  the  once  large  powers 
of  the  justiciar  pass  to  the  luce  officers  in  the  one  eonntiyas 
intheother.  On  the  newmodrilingoOhe  judicial  polity  of 
England  1^  King  Sdwud  I.,  the  consteble  and  marcaehal 
were  set  over  a  court  of  chivah7,  with  juriadietion  in  mat- 
ters of  honour  and  arms.  But  in  these,  the  constable  of 
Scotland  new  had  jurisdiction.  His  jurisdictiou  was  of  the 
nature  of  that  in  England,  vested  by  33  Henry  VIIL  c  12, 
in  the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  household,  or  (in  his  ab- 
sence) of  the  treasurer,  comptroUer,  and  steward  of  the  mar- 
shalsea ;  for  according  to  the  Leges  Male  U.,  be  judged 
jointly  with  the  mareschal  in  all  transgressions  oommitted 
within  certain  limits  of  the  king's  court  But  even  this 
jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  exocised  in  fuet  by  tfae  lord 
justiciar ;  the  constable  only  protesting  arainst  the  inter- 
ference with  his  powers.  In  the  reign  of  King  Charies  L 
a  commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
extent  ctf  the  oonstabk^s  intiadiotion ;  and  they  reported 
that  it  ntended  to  aO  daughters  and  riots  eommitted 
within  fbur  mileB  of  the  king's  parson,  or  of  the  parliament 
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or  nrivr  counett.  No  alteration  was  made  at  the  Union ; 
and  by  the  act  20  Geo.  U.  c  43 — vhich  swept  away  lo 
many  other  heritable  jnriadiotionft— the  office  and  juriadio- 
tion  ef  the  lord  high  eonetable  of  Scotland  were  expraady 
reserved . 

CX)NSTANCE.  [CoHSTA-ifzO 

CONSTAKCE.  COUNCIL  OF,  was  assembled  in  1414 
at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  chie%  to  put  an 
end  to  the  great  lehiBm,  during  vhieh  Jolm  aXJIU  Gke- 
gory  XU^  and  Benedict  XUI^  each  claimed  the  rank  said 
office  of  sovereign  pontilt  The  Council  deposed  all  three, 
and  ^eeted  Ottonew  cardmal  Ccdonna,  as  legitimate  pope,  by 
the  name  of  Martin  v.  It  was  mi  this  occasion  that  a  canon 
or  deeree  was  passed,  assertii^  the  snpcemaqr  of  a  nneral 
council  over  the  pope.  Gr^ry  and  John  XXUl.  submitted 
M  this  decision,  uie  latter  met  much  demurring ;  but  fiene- 
aiet  continued  the  scfaiam  in  Spain  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Tbe  Council  waa  also  engaged  in  the  trial  of  John  Hun, 
who  was  summoned  and  i^ipeared  before  it,  and  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  Council,  notwithstanding  a  safeguard  from 
ine  emperor.  His  doctrines  pere  condemned  as  heretical, 
and  as  ne  would  not  retract  he  was  publicly  degraded  horn 
his  priestly  office,  and  then  consigned  to  the  civil  maeifl- 
trates,  who  bv  order  of  the  emperor  bad  him  burnt  For 
tbe  peculiar  doctrines  of  Huss,  some  of  which  concerned 
doetarine,  and  others  disoipline,  aee  Huss.  The  Cotmeil  con- 
demned Ukflwiae  the  doctrines  of  Wychffe,  most  of  iriiich 
were  identioal  widi  Umm  itf  Hnsa.  Jennne  of  Prague,  a 
disciple  of  Huss,  havhig  hem  hrou^t  beftne  the  Conndl, 
first  retracted  his  obnoxious  doetrines,  but  being  still  kept 
in  prison,  as  his  retractation  was  not  considered  to  be  sincere, 
he  demanded  a  public  audience,  at  which  he  declared  that 
be  had  recanted  only  through  a  temporary  weakness,  and 
that  he  persisted  in  nis  master's  doctrines;  upon  which  he 
was  also  condemned  to  the  stake,  to  which  he  went  with  the 
greatest  serenity.  Poggio  Bracciolini,  who  waa  present  at 
the  tragical  scene,  bears  ftiU  evidence,  in  his  letter  to  Are- 
tino,  to  the  firmness  of  tbe  victim ;  and  so  does  Mneis  Syl- 
vius, afterwards  Pope  Pius  U.,  in  bin  '  Hiatoria  Bohemica.' 

The  Council  had  promised  to  occupy  itself  with  a  reform 
of  ehureh  diaeipliiiei  which  was  mocb  wanted  in  that  age: 
but  it  did  litUe  in  tlut  way,  having  been  abrupthr  disaolved 
by  the  new  pope,  Martin  V..  in  April,  1418.  Tha  CouucQ 
of  Conilanoe  is  one  of  the  most  noted  in  tiie  history  of  the 
church,  and  was  one  of  tbe  most  numerous  ever  assembled. 
Lenfknt  has  given  a  ftill  and  instructive  account  of  aU  its 
proceedings,  session  after  session.  {Hittoire  du  Connie  tk 
Constance.  2  vols.,  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1 727.) 

C0NSTAN8.  son  of  Constentine,  had  for  his  portion  at 
his  father's  death,  Italy,  Africa,  and  Illvricum.  His  elder 
brother  Constantino,  being  envious  of  his  share,  attacked 
him,  was  defeated,  and  killed  near  At^uileia,  a.d.  340; 
after  which  Constans  took  possession  of  his  brother's  domi- 
nions, and  became  emperor  of  the  whole  west  Magnenttus, 
commander  of  the  troops  in  Oaul,  hanng  revolted  against 
him,  and  drawn  a  |p«at  part  of  Uaul  into  his  party,  Con- 
stans, who  happeoM  to  be  in  that  pnn^inoe  at  tlw  time,  was 
obliged  to  take  flight  towards  Spain,  when  he  was  pursued 
and  overtaken  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrraees  by  some  emis- 
saries of  Magnentius,  and  killed,  A.n.  350.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  the  historians  as  indolent  and  rapacious;  Zosimus 
accuses  him  also  of  cruelty  and  other  crimes,  but  Zosimus 
wrote  under  the  inttuenoe  of  party  feeling.  The  character 
however  of  all  the  three  sons  of  Ccmstantine  is  open  to  much 
censure.  Constans  protected  the  Christian  faith,  as  esta- 
blished by  the  Council  of  Niesa,  against  the  Arians  and 
Donatists,  and  he  also  shut  up  many  heathen  temples. 
After  his  death  Magnentius  took  possession  of  Italy  and  of 
Kume,  and  Styled  nimself  Augustus,  until  he  was  over- 
thrown by  Constantius.  [CoNnximus-] 

CONOTANT,  a  q[V>»^^  which  remains  tbe  same 
throughout  a  problem.  Thus  in  the  question,  required 
that  point  of  a  circle  which  n  at  a  men  distance  nom  a 
givm  straight  line^  the  radius  of  tiui  cirde  is  a  constant.  If 
the  problem  require  the  use  of  twenhr  difoent  punts  of 
the  circle,  the  radius  is  the  same  for  all 

A  constant  may  be  determinate,  or  it  may  be  indetermi- 
nate or  arbitrary.  Thus  the  proportion  between  the  cir- 
cumference and  diameter  of  a  circle  is  a  determinate  con- 
stant,  being  355  to  113  verynearly;  but  in  the  problem, 
reouired  the  rstatioo  irtddi  exists  between  the  abscissa  and 
ordinate  of  a  cvdsk  ibm  ndius  of  Ait  ende  is  an  arbitrary 
constant 


The  term  consUtnt  is  firequentl^  applied  to  any  remark 
able  or  very  necessary  number  which  enters  a  question,  as 
follows.  By  the  corutant  of  aberration  is  meant  that  one 
constant  by  the  determination  of  which  the  ab^ration  is 
obtained  ftom  its  known  laws  at  any  given  time ;  in  this 
case  it  is  tbe  maximum  aberration,  vx  about  SO^".  [Aber- 
RATION.]  Thus  we  have  the  ocmstant  of  nutation,  the  oon> 
Btsoit  of  flrictiotv,  &c. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  mathematical  works  than 
the  term  variation  qfconttanU,  which  appears  a  contradic- 
tim.  But  ite  meaninK  is  as  follows :  a  quantity  which  upon 
one  supposition  woiw  remain  constant,  beeomes  wiable 
1^  iba  iitfroduotion  another  sopposition.  Thus,  takii^; 
into  account  the  eartlA  attraetkn  cmly,  tha  tongitnde  of  the 
moon's  node  is  constant ;  but  \ff  the  attrsetion  of  the  tnn 
and  planets,  its  place  is  slowly  ehanged.  In  this  ease  onb 
of  the  oonstents  is  said  to  vary. 

C0N8TANTIA,  a  form  situated  about  ewht  milea  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Town  at  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  in  compliment  to  the  wife  of  the  Dutch 
^vemorof  thecolony,yanderStel,bywbom  it  was  formed. 
This  form  owes  all  its  celebrity  to  the  Constantia  wine 
which  it  produces,  and  which  is  universally  esteemed  for  ito 
high  flavour  and  luscious  quality.  The  vineyard  is  of  smali 
dimensiona,  and  the  wine  wbica  it  yields,  iwth  white  and 
red.  does  not  exceed  fmm  8000  to  1^000  gsllons  annually, 
varying  between  these  quantitjes  aoeading  to  the  season. 
It  has  not  hitherto  been  found  possible  to  produee  wine-of 
equal  quality  upon  any  other  spot  within  the  colony 

CONSTANTINK,  POPE,  a  native  of  Syria,  succeeded 
Sisinnius  in  708.  He  visited  Constantinople  and  Nicomedia, 
where  be  was  received  with  great  honour  by  tbe  Emperor 
Justinian  the  younger.  After  his  return  to  Rome  he  de- 
fended the  worship  of  the  images  a^nst  John,  patriarch 
of  Constantinmle,  and  against  Pnilippious,  who  had  usurped 
the  empire.  Felix,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  at  first 
reftised  to  acknowledge  Con*  tan  tine,  and  bad  been  exiled 
in  eonsequence,  made  bis  submission  to  him,  and  was  rein- 
stated in  his  see.  Cuistantine  died  in  71<  and  was  sue- 
eeeded  by  GrMn>ry  H. 

CONCTANTINOPLS  (Stambool),  litenlly, '  the  eity  of 
Ccsutantin,*  in  Roumdi  or  Eunpean  Turk^,  the  capital  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  is  sttnated  in  41^0'  N.  lat  and  28^  45' 
of  S.  long.,  on  ue  sea  of  Marmora  (Ftopontis),  and  at  the 
west  end  of  die  narrow  diMinel  of  tbe  Bomrus,  which  con- 
nects the  sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Blaek  Sea  (Uie  Suxine). 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  fitted  b^  nature  fbr  flie 
site  of  a  great  commercial  city,  the  eonneetu^  link  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  A  gently-slopix^  promontory,  secured  by 
narrow  seas,  stretehes  out  lo  a  triai^lar  form  towards  the 
Asiatic  continent,  from  which  its  extreme  point  is  separated 
by  so  narrow  a  strait  (the  Bosporus}^  that  m  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  boat  can  row  from  one  continent  to  tbe  other.  In- 
deed, Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,'  immediately  opposite, 
is  always  considered  as  a  suburb  of  the  Eunnwan  capi- 
tal. Just  before  the  Bosphoms  enters  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
it  makes  a  deep  elbow  or  inlet  on  the  European  shm, 
flowing  between  the  triangle  of  Constantiiiop.e  prcper  and 
ito  European  suburbs  of  <^data  and  Pm,  and  fiwmuur  the 
m^ificent  port  of  the  Odden  Hun.  The  triangle  which, 
allowing  for  many  vacant  spaces  within  the  walls,  is  entirely 
covered  by  Constantinople,  is  thus  washed  on  one  side  (the 
northern)  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  port,  and  on  the  oUier 
(tbe  south-east)  by  the  sea  of  Marmora.  The  base  of  tbe 
triangle,  or  the  ground  immediately  beyond  the  walls, 
whic£  attaches  it  to  the  European  continent,  is  an  open 
elevated  flat,  with  some  slight  inequalities.  Tbe  area  kA 
tbe  triangle  is  occupied  by  gentle  hills,  which  are  highest 
towards  ue  land  side  and  the  suburb  of  Eyoub,  and  gra- 
dually decline  to  the  Seraglio  punt,  the  apex  of  tbe  tri- 
angle, shelving  -off  on  each  side  to  the  sea  ox  Marmora  and 
the  port  As  Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills,  so  the 
Roman  founders  of  Constantinople  callef  these  die  '  Sown 
Hills,'  thotJ^h,  if  the  principal  chain  only  were  counted, 
there  would  be  less ;  and  if  the  minor  hills  or  spaces  were 
included,  there  would  be  more  than  seven.  The  ridge  of 
the  foit  bill,  departing  ttom  the  acute  part  of  the  triangle^ 
is  covered  by  the  main  Imilding  (tf  the  Seraglio,  or  vast 
palace  of  the  Sultan,  behind  whicn,  a  little  on  the  reverse 
of  the  hill,  the  dome  of  Santo  Sophia  shows  itself.  The 
second  hill  is  crowned  by  the  bold  and  Xotbj  dome  of  the 
Osmeni^  Mooque.  The  still  loftier  moeque  of  Solyman 
tbe  Macniflcett  tower,  on  tl^l^^^ljfl^^^^j^ 
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aqnednot,  Hm  «KUei  of  vhioh  are  of »  eoMidanble  spaii, 
uaA  vliii^  is  genemlljr  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Valeos, 
unites  the  Bummits  of  the  third  and  fourth  hills.  On  a 
flfUi  point,  the  most  elevated  of  the  Utile  chain  vitbio  the 
triangle,  there  is  a  deiidw  lofty  tower,  built  in  1828,  in 
which  a  g:uanl  ia  constantly  kept  to  wateh  the  breaking  out 
flf  fires,  which  are  very  frequent  and  destructive  in  a  city 
where  all  the  private  habiiationa  are  built  almost  entirely 
of  wood.  The  tttuatibn  of  Constantinople  upon  hills  is  the 
main  cauee,  not  only  of  its  picturesque  beautiftil  appearance, 
but  of  its  salubrity  and  oomparative  cleanliness.  It  raceivee 
all  the  fcreeses  from  theBoepomi,  the  sea  of  tfarmora.and 
the  adioinii^  plaint  of  Humo;  and  the  dirt  that  might 
othwwMe  aeoumulata  daaoanda  the  hills'  sides  to  the  port 
or  vprntMiin  both  (tf  vhidi  it  isoamad  off  by  a  strong 
oorrent.  This  nattml  loeal  advuitage  »  irapnrved  by  tm 
number  of  fountains  and  the  ebundanoe  of  running  water 
whidi  is  alwan  eanying  off  parte  of  the  dirt,  and  by  the 
heavy  rains,  which,  when  they  fall,  thoiougfaly  cleanse  the 
sides  of  the  hilU.  The  lower  edge  of  the  citv  that  touches 
the  port,  and  the  suburb  of  Galata  (the  Wapping  of  the 
Turkish  capital),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  port,  may  be 
called  filthy  places,  but  the  term  cannot  be  correctly  applied 
to  Conatantinople  as  a  whole,  although  from  various  other 
eausee  the  interior  of  the  city  is  far  from  being  so  beautiful 
and  imposing  u  its  eKtemal  aspeot 

lha  form  of  the  triangle  is  somewhat  inregultr,  the  side 
on  the  sea  of  Mannon,  f^om  the  old  state  prisoQ  called  the 
Seven  Towera  to  the  Seraglio  point,  being  ooosiderably  the 
longest  >  we  have  no  exact  admeaaarement,  but  its  len^ 
cannot  be  muc^  short  of  five  English  railea.  On  thia  aide 
the  <^d  walls  and  towera  ape  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  and 
on  the  side  towards  the  po:t  they  have  almost  oitirely  dia- 
appeared.  But  on  the  land  side  Constantinople  presents 
a  double  line  of  strong  and  lofty  stone  walls  (the  work  of 
Theodosius  It.),  whieh  might  be  easily  put  in  a  complete 
state  of  repair,  and  which,  in  their  more  dilapidated  parts, 
present  suoh  magnificent  and  picturesque  specimens  of 
mural  ruins  aa  probably  no  other  city  can  boast  of.  The 
lenrth  of  this  latter  line  of  wall,  from  the  bead  of  the  port 
to  the  sea  of  Marmora,  is  s^ut  four  Snglish  miles.  The 
walla  axe  fianW  at  slMrt  inteivab  by  towers,  whieh  are 
mostly  netucuhr.  Thm  ax*  many  0»ek  inacriptioni 
ittierted  ia  their  ftee;  nor  have  Ibm  Turka  hem  at  the 
trouble  to  rMuoro  the  numesoua  Oreek  eionea  tliat  an 
esrvad  on  the  towers  and  ovw  the  gatewi^s.  Besides  the 
double  walls,  which  ace  ^oit  enUre,  and  still  retain  their 
anient  battlements,  the  outer  ditch  was  faced  with  a  wall 
which  made  a  tlurd  rampart,  but  thia  is  in  part  destroyed, 
and  soMOU  never  to  have  bem  ddEto^  by  tow«ra.  Bon- 
dalmmtte,  a  nixentina,  whose  plen  bears  thedate  of  1422, 
sets  down  ene  hundred  and  ugfaty  towers,  of  which  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  now  standing.  The 
intOTVils  betweeen  the  walls  are  in  many  places  choked  up 
with  earth  and  masses  of  the  ramparu  which  have  fallen 
mdartha  ihoekaof  waroT  eaithquakes.  The  great  ditch, 
whioh  ia  abont  twei^-eight  or  thirty  feet  broad,  is  partly 
cnltivatad  and  eoavarted  uilo  kitdian  gardens. 

Tbst*  are  nc  gatea  on  this  tide 1.  Egro-Kapousu  (the 
Oblique  Gate);  2.  Edrene-KapousM  (the Gate  of  Adriar 
pople) ;  3.  Top-Kapoufisi  (the  Cannon  Oate),  throu^  which 
the  ctmqtwror  Manomet  II.  made  his  public  entry  on  the 
capture  of  Constantinople ;  4.  Sdivri-Kapoussi  (ibe  Gate  of 
Selivria);  6.  Yeni-Kapousai  (the  New  Gate);  6.  The  Gate 
of  the  Seven  Towen.  Hie  *  Golden  Gate,'  so  celebrated 
by  the  Bjrzantine  writers,  has  been  sought  for  in  vain, 
though  a  gate  new  wholly  blocked  up.  with  two  meui 
inlhua  supporting  a  low  arcb,  is  sometimes  shown  to  tra- 
vellem  for  it.  Near  to  tiie  Top-Kapouasi,  where  PalnoU^us, 
the  laat  of  the  Christianeinpenirs,  fell,  is  the  breach  through 
iriiieh  the  Turkish  besiegers  poured  into  tbe  city:  the  tnoa 
nnt,  whidi  haa  never  been  repaired,  is  now  fUU  of  trees 
and  ahmbi.  A  waste,  a  stillnese,  and  a  solitude,  difBcult  to 
eoneaiw  near  so  Hre«t  a  capital,  reign  immediately  beyond 
theae  waUa,  whieh  are  so  Mty,  that  frcra  the  road  vhidi 
]MMoe  lukler  then  lha  eye  ean  scarcely  catch  a  gUmpae  of 
the  moeques  and  minareta  of  the  city.  Thia  melancholy 
•Qieot  IS  heightened  by  seveml  cemeteries,  with  dark  cy- 
presses and  white  martila  tombs,  that  lie  outside  oi  the 
walls. 

Tbe  siie  of  the  triangle  on  whieh  Conttantinople  standa 
naa  bae«  greatly  exaggerated.  ToumeforC,  in  general  a 
•omat  rtiSTTMrv  nakea  tba  ciieut  of  the  thaagto  fewwtr- 


three  miles  ( Voyage  du  Levant,  let  xa.\  but  the  In^tb  of 
the  three  sidet  d<K8  not  in  reality  much  exceed  tbirteea 
miles.  Gylliui  (De  Tofog.  Contt,  1.  i.,  ch.  4),  makes  tbe 
whole  circuit  rather  less  than  thirteen  miles,  thus  agreeing 

Eretty  closely  with  Chalcondylas,  who  estimates  it  at  one 
undred  and  eleven  Btodia.  {Mel^.  Geag.,  Art.  *  Opakh-') 
Tbe  treble  walls  uid  ditches  on  the  land  side,  the  ezleneive 
SBrdens  of  the  Seraglio,  and  other  palacea,  tbe  large  court 
yaids  of  the  royal  mosquei,  tbe  Hippodrome  and  other 
vacant  squares,  materially  diminish  the  extrat  of  ground 
covered  with  houaes. 

With  the  ezoeption  of  the  Iwd  walls,  and  the  church  of 
Sdntft  Sophia,  tbeie  doee  not  renwin  much  of  the  Bysan- 
tine  architeenue ;  tbe  greater  part  of  tha  latiauitisB  which 
vera  seen  by  Gyllius,  by  Spon,  and  othor  old  travellers, 
have  disappeared.  The  met  la,  the  Turks,  instead  of  dicing 
in  tbe  quarry,  have  knookad  down  the  Grecian  builditKs  to 
use  the  materiab  in  tb!elr  own  public  edi^oea,  auch  aa 
ounques,  minarets,  and  foimtains,  and  to  out  them  up  into 
tomb-stones. 

There  is  a  vast  subterranean  edifice,  the  roof  of  which 
if  supported  by  an  immense  number  of  columpH.  each 
column  being  oddly  formed  of  three  separate  pillars  placed 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  The  Turks  call  it  the  palace 
of  the  '  thousand  and  one  pillars  ;*  not  that  this  la  the 
precise  number,  bitf  beeaiiae  it  4  a  f^Tsurile  number  with 
all  eastoru  nations.  Tlioujrii  tbe  euih  haa  in  part  filled  it 
up,  itia  atiU  of  greatde|^  It wu originally («e of  the 
^mTi"WB"  eiatama  or  reaemnra  made  by-  the  Greek  em- 
perors, and  always  kept  full  of  water  hy  them,  in  case  of  a 
wege»  though  they  have  long  been  destroyed,  or  suffered  to 
go  to  ruin,  by  the  iramvideot  Mub«i1duui».  This  particular 
one  is  dry,  and  a  nunuwr  of  silk-twistore  have  taken  pcHiaesaon 
of  it,  and  ply  their  trade  at  the  bottom  in  almost  tctal  dark- 
ness. Thaw  is  another  whioh  still  exists  as  a  cistern,  though 
it  is  hardly  known  exxropt  to  a  fow  Turks,  whose  bouses  are 
situated  immediately  above  it,  and  who  call  it  the  *  Sub- 
terranean Palace.*  It  may  be  described  as  a  subterranean 
lake,  extending  under  several  streets,  having  an  arr^bed 
reof  'tbat  covers  and  ctmoeals  it,  supported  on  336  marhle 
pillart. 

The  Turka  retain  tbe  Mandated  name  (they  call  it  the 
At^Meidan  a:  hoae^urso)  of  the  Amed  Hippodrome, 
but  all  the  antiant  aplendour  of  the  ]dao»  has  du^peared. 
It  ia  now  not  a  ounua,  biU  aa  obluig  opw  space,  about  300 
Mces  long  \sf  150  wide  It  is  partly  flanked  on  one  aide 
by  the  mosque  of  Sultw  Adunot,  and  partly  on  the  other 
by  the  high  dead  waUs  of  a  building  which  was  once  an 
hospital,  but  in  1 828  a  receptacle  of  a  few  wild  beasts  k«pt 
by  the  sultan.  At  tbe  upper  end  of  the  Hippodrome  there 
is  a  granite  obelisk  of  rather  mean  proportions,  and  partly 
covered  with  hieroglypbioa  which  are  not  of  the  best  work- 
manship ;  it  ia  call^  after  Theodosiua,  though  it  ia  probable 
that  emperor  (mly  removed  it  firom  another  part  of  tbe  city 
where  it  was  erected  by  Constantino,  and  |wt  it  up  here, 
after  it  had  been  thrown  dom  by  an  earthquake.  Near 
this  obelisk  is  the  ficagmwt  of  the  WFeathed  column  of 
broax^  which  haa  beui  the  antgeot  of  many  diacasaioiu. 
Whether  it  aumMrted  thiee  aeipepta*  heads,  whidi  Ma- 
homet II.  Btrtt<»  off  at  a  blow  with  his  battle-uce-^hether 
it  was  brought  firom  the  oraeular  shrioe  of  Delphi  or  not, 
we  will  not  aUempt  to  determine,  but  we  ean  safely  assert 
that  it  is  now  a  poor  mutilated  thingi  with  one  end  stuck  in 
the  ground,  abOTO  which  it  does  not  rise  nu«e  than  seven 
feet,  with  the  other  end  open,  and  the  hollow  almost  filled  up 
with  dirt  and  stones  which  the  Turks  have  thrown  into  it. 
The  marble  pyramid  of  Cwatantine  Porphyrogetmetus,  the 
Coloaiua  Stnictilis  of  the  old  topi^raph^  does  not  at 
present  fkiriy  eland  on  the  At>meidan,  though  it  is  near  it 
and  visible  from  it :  it  has  Long  been  stripped  of  the  ntates 
of  gilded  bronze  that-  once  oovered  it ;  tbe  shaft  ia  held  to- 
gether by  rude  iron  hoops,  and  blacluoied  by  the  many  con- 
Bagratiooa  that  have  rag«l  round  it.  It  is  now  an  unsightly 
(dnect,  about  90  foot  m  height,  and  33  in  ciroumforence^ 

Many  of  the  mosqUM  erecliid  by  tbe  Turks  are  distin- 
guished by  grandeur  and  beauty.  There  are  fourteen  chief 
or  imperial  meaquea,  nearly  all  lofty,  and  magnificent  in 
their  geoeral  dtfnenaions,  and  built  from  base  to  dome  of 
excellent  enduring  nuteriHls,  (juefly  of  white  marble, 
^htly  tinged  with  grey,  ^roe  of  uiese  have  two,  some 
four,  and  <a»  (that  of  Sultan  Acbmot)  bas  even  six  ^  those 
U^t,  tlui^  lofty,  arrowy,  and  mo^t  graceful  towers  called 
minarets.    Besidea  thg gi^jejial^mg^vP«iiMww  w  6» 
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others,  varying  in  sixe  and  beauty,  but  all  oonsiderable  edi- 
fices ;  and  then  200  and  more  small  mosques  or  messelgids, 
vhich  are  only  distinguished  as  places  of  worship  by  having 
little  minarets,  often  made  of  vood,  conHauous  to  them. 
The  mosque  which  has  been  most  talked  of;  because  it  was 
aiitiently  a  Christian  temple,  and  was  supposed  (we  think 
erroneously)  to  have  suj^^ested  to  the  Turks  the  grand 
dome  or  cupola  vhi(!h  predominates  in  all  the  great 
mosques  tbev  built  themselves,  is  that  of  Santa  Sophia. 
Several  of  the  imperial  mosques,  however,  in  situation, 
boldness,  and  beauty,  fax  excel  Santa  Sophia,  which,  ex- 
ternally, is  rendered  Dideoas  by  the  clumsy  buttresses  that 
have  been  built  Uainst  it»  «t  different  periods,  to  keep  it 
from  fUlihg.  If  tba  Turks  really  copied  the  dome  teom  it, 
they  have  itnproved  on  the  origiiuJ,  which  is  comparatively 
low  and  heavy,  whilst  most  oftheir  cupolas  arc  lofty,  light, 
and  elegant.  This  is  particularly  the  ea«e  with  the  mosque 
of  the  Sultan  Achmet,  which  flanks  the  Hippodrome,  and 
which  may  be  deemed  altogether  the  grancust  edifice  in 
Constantinople.  The  colleges  and  hospitals,  which  are 
generally  attached  to  or  near  the  great  mosques,  offer  no 
striking  architectural  features ;  but  some  of  the  detached 
chapels  or  sepulchres  {turbis^  where  sultans,  viziers,  and 
great  personages  repose,  are  l^ndsome.  The  spacious  bar- 
raclts  erected  by  the  reigning  Sriltan  Mahmond  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  Nizam-c^edid,  or  troopB  disciplined 
in  the  European  manner,  roay  be  reckonea  among  the 
public  ornaxuents  of  the  dty  and  auburtm. 

The  public  baths,  of  which  there  m  uSA  to  be  upwards 
of  120  within  the  walls,  with  ttieir  very  low  and  small  and 
fiat  domM,  do  not  cdntHbnte  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  ex- 
ternally, though  within  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
handsome  and  Spacious.  The  public  fbuntaina  are  remark- 
able and  ntimefeus :  sotne  of  tnem,  with  their  pure  whlttf 
marble  fttcades,  elabomte  arabesque  ornaments  and  Chinese 
rooft,  are  mwt  beautiful  objects.  All  this  water,  tho  daily 
consumption  of  Which  is  immense,  is  supplied  by  Sendtt 
or  artificial  lakes  in  or  about  the  forest  of  Belgrade,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  flrom  the  city:  it  is 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  as  also  to  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Dimitri,  Pera,  Galata,  &c.  by  means  of  narrow  subterranean 
aaueducts,  and  toutetmi,  or  hollow  hydraulic  pyramids, 
which  latter  are  placed  at  eettain  imgalftr  distances,  and 
so  contrived  as  to  overcome  the  Inequalities  of  snrikce  pre- 
sented by  the  country  that  intervenes  between  the  bendts 
and  the  city.  Within  the  walls  the  lofty  aqueduct  of 
Valens  still  performs  its  duty,  carrying  the  flmd  across  a 
deep  hollow. 

With  the  exception  of  one  very  long  street,  which  tra- 
verses the  city  nearly  from  the  mgh  walls  of  the  seraglio 
to  the  gate  of  Adrianople,  the  streets  are  narrow,  vinding, 
and  uncommonly  dull  and  deserted.  The  gazehoo  or 
shah-nishint  (projecting  windows)  are  latticed  and  closed 
like  the  windows  of  convents;  and  many  of  the  houses 
have  no  windows  at  kll  towards  the  street,  but  only  a  low, 
narrow,  dingy  door.  All  the  life  and  activity  of  the  interior 
of  the  city  U  concentrated  in  the  bazaars  or  besestines. 
These  are  lon^;  wide  corridors,  communicating  with  each 
other  mostly  m  an  irr^lar  and  striking  manner;  their 
side  walls  are  built  of  stone,  And  they  are  covered  in  with 
stone  arches  or  sneOessions  of  domes,  through  which  »  nib* 
dued  light  is  admitted.  The  dealers  are  separated  by 
nations  or  religions  and  by  trades.  [Bazaak.]  Towards  the 
evening  the  coffee-houses,  which  tcre  excessively  numerous, 
though  chiefly  of  mean  appearance  and  dimensions,  are 
much  thronged  b^  Tutks,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews, 
all  smoking  and  indulging  in  tiny  cups  of  coffee,  which  is 
generally  drunk  by  the  poorer  classes,  not  only  without 
milk,  but  without  sugar. 

The  communiR«tk)n  between  the  city  and  the  opposite 
suburbs  of  Galata,  Pen,  and  Tophana,  is  kept  up  by  means 
of  eatk),  or  light  flutt  wherries,  the  constant  passing  and 
repassing  of  wuehaive  the  port  an  animated  appearance 
u  the  day-ttme.  The  Unpeml  dock-yard,  the  arsenal,  the 
anulery  barrack,  are  all  on  that  side  of  the  water,  and  the 
elevated  {ftateau  of  Pera  is  the  residetice  of  the  fbreign 
ambassadors  to  the  Porte,  the  drqgomans,  Frank  mer- 
■  bants,  &c.  An  active  communication  ts  also  kept  up  by 
the  same  means  with  Scutari,  where  caravans  and  travellers 
are  constantly  arriving  from  Ismraid  (Nicsea),  Ansa 
fPrusa),  Angora  TAncvrfl),  and  other  places  in  tiie  interior 
of  Aaia  Mmor 

The  port  of  the  Golden  Horn  is  safle,  eaJ«ciou8»  and 


'  beauttftal ;  but  it  hka  one  aerioua  dzavbaek,  wldch  affootk 

Constantinople  a^  a  commociBl  emporium.  Duriiw  thfi 
summer,  the  Etesian  or  north  wind  blows  nnremitungly 
ft-om  the  Black  Sea  down  the  Bosponut  the  seaof  Harmon^ 
and  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  thus  retarding  the  approaoh 
of  all  sailing  vessels  from  the  Mediterranean  and  ^gean  te 
the  capital  Vessels  undertaking  the  voyage  upwards  at 
that  Season  are  often  detained  two  or  even  three  months  at 
Tenedos,  on  the  coast  of  Troy,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dar 
danelles,  where  whole  fleets  of  wind-bound  shins,  laden 
with  goods  fbr  the  capital  or  the  Blaok  Sea,  are  frequraitiy 
at  anchor.  Iliis  serious  obstacle  oan  only  be  Meniome  hj 
ateam-iwflls,  irtdeh  ate  now  wbH  known  and  dtt  the  in 
crease  in  the  8nltan*s  dominionB.  The  flrat  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  thoee  narrow  seas  was  a  lane  EngUah  boiri;,  pur- 
ohaaed  by  the  Turkish  government  in  1B28.  The  Snitaa 
has  boueht  two  others  since  then,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  belonsing  to  oompanies  of  merdiants  that  trade  from 
Smyrna  ana  the  Greek  Islands.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
can  the  nsafulnm  of  sach  vessels  be  more  felt 

As  a  manulketuring  town,  Constantinopla  scarcely  de- 
serves mention;  pipes  and  pipe-sticks,  muslin  handker- 
chiefs painted  and  embroidered,  costly  saddlety,  and  horse- 
trappings,  are  the  principal  articles  produced.  The  fo- 
reign trade,  however,  is  very  considerable.  In  the  ar- 
ticles of  exports  it  is  made  the  depdt  of  raw  silks  and 
opium,  whicn  are  now  not  allowed  to  be  shipped  at  any 
other  port  It  imports  mana&otorea,  ooloniu  and  other 
goods,  not  only  for  ita  own  large  population,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of'  bodi  European  and  Aaiatio  Turk^. 
The  impoveriehiDent  of  the  people  tnd  the  inseourity  of 
property  rmder  nugatory  many  wise  r^latUms,  Ud  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  commerce,  which  might  be  tenfold  what 
it  actually  is.  The  Turks  hav«  never  Idaded  trade  with 
heavy  duties  or  jealous  prohilntions ;  their  code  extends 
immunities  and  mgfa  eonsuleration  to  merchants ;  but  un- 
fortunatidy  these  immunitieB  are  not  enjoyed  by  the  con- 
sumers, or  by  sny  class,  and  the  cultivator  of  die  soil  is  the 
helpless  vietuu  m  the  extortion  aud  tyranny  ot  the  gorerA- 
ment  officers.  [TtmKiT,  Gokhbrci  op.] 
'  We  have  no  census  or  official  data,  but  the  population 
contained  within  the  walls  of  Coustantinople  ift  probably 
about  AOO,OM.  It  is  nsnal,  in  the  country,  to  speak  of  '  the 
miUion  ot  StambooV  and  to  add  the  population  of  Fera, 
Galata,  St  Dimitri,  Bcntari.  and  the  nAmennu  viUages  on 
the  Boepmoa;  but  we  qnestiott  whether  all  these  would 
tarry  the  n Umber  higher  than  700,000  or  800,000,  com- 
prising Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Franks. 

A  city  stood  hoe  in  remote  antiquity ;  but  (as  there 
are  good  grounds  for  believing)  the  extmt  of  Byzantium  is 
marked  the  present  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  it  was  a  small 
one.  [BrzAimuM.]  The  preaent  enlarged  oity  was  found^ 
in  A.D.  328  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  gave  it  his 
name,  enriohed  it  with  treasures  of  art  taken  from  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  soon  made  it  the  rival  of  Rome 
itself.  It  was  taken  from  the  degenerate  Greeks  in  1204 
by  *  the  blind  old  Dandulo,*  the  Venetians,  and  the  Freadu 
-who  attacked  it  on  the  aide  of  tiie  port  AAer  remaining 
fifty-seven  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Greeks  in  1361  under  the  Emperor  Michael  Palsso- 
iMnis,   It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 

OONSTANTI'NUS,  FLA'VIUS  VALERIUS,  called 
the  Oraal,  the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  was  bom  in  274. 
He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Diocletian,  and  served 
earlv  with  the  armies  in  various  expeditions.  Being  in  B  ritain 
at  the  time  of  his  fother'a  death,  he  was  proelaimed  eUperer 
by  tho  soldiers,  but  he  prudently  referred  bis  nomination  to 
Galerius,  who  acknowledged  him  only  as  Oaaar,  and  gover- 
nor of  the  provinces  which  had  long  been  administered  by  his 
father.  Constantine  passing  over  into  Gaol  to  oppose  tho 
Franks  who  had  entered  tmit  province  defeated  them  as 
well  as  the  Alemaoni,  and  behaved  with  great  inhumamly 
to  the  jtfisoners ;  be  gave  up  theif  chieftaiiu  to  the  wild 
beasts  as  a  public  spectacle.  CButvopiua,  x.)  Meanwhile 
Maxentitu,  the  eon  of  Maximianui^  oauaed  a  revtdt  at 
Rome  while  Gtalefivs  was  abetnt  in  the  East,  and  Maxi- 
mianuB  himself  haviiw  come  to  Robms  resumed  the  title  of 
empenr,  and  took  Maxmtiue  as  his  oolleague.  Sevenu^ 
whom  Galerius  ordered  to  put  down  tnu  inaurrection,  was 
betrayed  by  his  troops,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  1^ 
Maximianus.  The  latter  however  fbaring  the  vengeance  of 
Galerius,  thought  of  stret^thening  himself  by  an  alliance 
with  CoDitantine.  whom  he  w^t  1|e  |^ 
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hm  lus  dn^fbtm  Faiute  in  mBrriige.   From  dut  tune 
Comtantine  was  acknowledged  as  EmpertN-      the  West 
Soon  after  Maximianus  having  (quarrelled  with  his  son 
Maxentius,  left  Rome  for  Pannonia,  where  he  met  6«le- 
rius  and  tKoelettan,  who  had  left  his  retirement  of  Salona 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  Lioinius  a  new  Ceaar, 
in  the  room  of  Severus.   There  were  then  in  the  empire 
no  less  than  six  emperors  and  Cnsars,  nameW*.  Maxi- 
mianus, Maxentius,  Galerius,  Constantine,  Maximinus 
and  Licinius.  Galerius  soon  after  acknowledged  both  Con- 
stantine and  MaximinuA,  as  emperors  and  Augusti  equal  to 
bimselt   Maxentius  continuing  to  maintain  himself  at 
Rome,  Maximianus  visited  hu  aoa-in-law  Constantine, 
whom  he  attempted  to  diipowess  of  his  authority  by  ex- 
tiling  his  soldiers  to  revolt,  out  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
at  Haisilia  by  Gonstantiiie,  who  treated  him  with  great  in- 
dulgence, and  allowed  him  to  remain  in  his  palace.  Maxi- 
mianus having  next  attempted  to  murder  him  in  his  bed, 
was  seised  and  put  to  death.   In  the  year  311  Galerius 
published  an  edict  to  stop  the  persecution  against  the 
Christians;  this  document  bears  tfae  name  of  three  em- 
perors, Galerius,  Constantine,  and  Licinius:  Maximinus, 
who  was  in  Asia,  is  not  menti(med  in  it.   Galerius  soon 
after  dying  at  Sardica  in  Dacia,  Licinius  took  possession 
of  his  dominions  as  fkr  as  the  Hellespont,  and  Maximinus 
had  the  whole  of  Asia.    Maxentius  continued  to  govern 
Italy,  and  was  making  warlike  preparations  against  the 
other  empmfii  whoi  Constantine  moved  with  an  army 
fkmn  Gaul  to  attack  him,  a.d.  312.  He  took  Susa,  def^ted 
several  bodies  of  troopi  sent  against  him  by  Maxentius,  en- 
tered Mediolannm  (Milan))  and  then  attacked  Verona, 
where  Pompeianus,  a  general  of  Maxentius,  had  stationed 
himself.   After  an  obstinate  fl^t,  Pompeianus  was  de- 
feated and  killed,  and  Constantine  marched  upon  Rome, 
where  he  defeated  Maxentius  in  person,  a  few  miles  ftom 
the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  TilMr.  near  the  pre- 
sent Ponte  Milvio,  where  Maxentius  had  constructed  a 
bridge  of  boats.   In  recrossing  the  bridge  in  his  flight, 
Maxentius  was  drowned,  with  many  of  the  fugitives.  Orai* 
stantine  entered  Rome  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  was 
acknowledged  emperor  b^  the  senate,  who  ordered  the 
IViumphal  Arch  which  still  exists  to  be  raised  to  him  as 
the  liberator  «f  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  bdiavad  with 
moderation  after  his  ^etoij.  having  put  to  d«Mh  only  a 
Ibw  of  the  wont  ministen  of  Maxentras,  who  is  represented 
as  a  emeltrrant  both  by  Heathen  and  Christian  historians. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Constantine  adopted  a  new 
ensign  fbr  his  army,  which  was  called  LalMmim  or  La- 
borum ;  it  had  the  figure  of  a  cross,  with  the  Greek  letter 
P  ri>ove  it,  and  the  Greek  words  if  rovry  yura,  'conquer  in 
this.*  Busebius,  who  gives  a  description  of  it,  asserts  with 
other  Christian  historians,  that  it  was  assumed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vision  which  Constantine  had  befcre  his  battle 
with  Maxentius.  Gr^rius  Nazianzenus  says,  that  the 
name  of  Labonim  was  used  as  indicating  that  by  the  assist- 
ance of  this  new  sign  all  *  labours*  and  tribulations  of  the  em- 
pire should  cease.  Zosimus,  Aurelius  Victor,  undEutnmius, 
My  nothing  of  it.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  sulgect 
(See  Gretser,  Da  Cmee  ;  and  DitwtaHm  mrla  yition  de 
ComUmiin,  par  J.  B.  Devmsier,  Bishop  of  Nantes.) 

In  the  year  313,  Licinius  came  to  Rome,  when  boUi  he 
and  Constantine  were  named  consuls,  and  he  mairied  Con- 
stantia,  the  sister  of  Constantino.  The  old  emperor  Dio- 
cletian died  in  July  of  that  year  at  Salona. 

A  war  having  broken  out  in  the  Bast  between  Licinius 
and  Maximinus,  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  died  of  poiscm 
at  Tarsus :  all  his  ftmily  were  put  to  death  by  licinius. 
The  whole  empire  was  now  divided  between  Constantine, 
who  ruled  over  the  west,  including  Italy  and  Africa;  and 
Licinius,  who  had  the  eastern  pnmnoes,  with  Egypt 

Constantine  now  openly  &voured  the  Christian  com- 
munmi.  and  diseonntenaneed  and  ridiculed  the  practices 
of  the  old  religion  of  lUnne.  He  vxempted  the  Christian 
clei^  ftom  peraonal  taxes  and  fiom  civil  duties,  and 
granted  donatioiu  and  privileges  to  tiw  churches.  He 
ordnred  a  ooaneil  the  Disbops  vi  die  west  to  assemble  at 
Aries  to  settle  the  schism  the  Donatists,  and  went  him- 
self to  Aries ;  but  while  there  he  received  news  of  the  hoe- 
tile  intentions  of  Licinius,  which  made  him  march  in  haste 
at  the  head  of  an  army  into  Illyrieum.  The  two  armies 
met  near  Sinnium  in  Pannonia,  and  again  in  the  plains  of 
Thrace,  after  which  Licinius  sued  for  and  d>tained  peace, 
by  giving  up  to  Constantine  niyriouni.  Macedonia  and 
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mulgated  several  laws,  by  which  he  abdHished  the  punishment 
of  the  cross,  ordered  tlut  the  children  of  destitute  parents 
should  be  maintained  at  Uie  public  expense,  and  allowed 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  to  be  effected  in  the  Christian 
churches  in  presence  of  the  clesgy  without  any  interference 
of  the  (»vil  magistrate.  By  another  law,  promulgated  at 
Sardica  in  December,  316,  he  gave  to  the  vicars  or  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces  fUll  power  to  try  persons  of  every 
rank  accused  of  oppressions  and  robbery,  without  any  ap- 
peal to  Rome,  by  which  he  put  a  check  on  the  overbearing 
insolence  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor.  In  the  year  318, 
Crispus,  son  of  Constantine  by  his  first  wifS%  obtamed  Um 
consulship  with  the  younger  Licinius,  the  son  of  Licinius. 
Constantine  qient  several  years  in  visiting  the  movinces  6t 
the  empire,  and  ivomulgttting  new  laws,  which  woe  con- 
ceived tac  the  most  part  m  a  humane  and  liberal  sfurit :  he 
abolished  the  punishment  of  &igellation  fbrmerly  inflicted 
on  deftulters  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  introduced  si  better 
discipline  into  the  prisons,  repealed  the  old  laws  against 
celibacy,  and  forbade  concubinage,  which  was  then  allowed 
by  the  Roman  laws.  He  also  prohibited  nocturnal  as 
semblies,  and  certain  obscene  rites  of  Paganism:  but  he 
did  not  attempt  to  forbid  the  exmuse  of  the  old  religion. 

By  an  edict  of  March,  321.  he  ordered  the  observance  of 
the  Sunday,  and  abstinence  from  work  on  that  day.  In 
the  year  322  he  defeated  Uie'Sarmatians  and  the  Getoi  or 
Goths,  and  repulsed  them  beyond  the  Danube.  On  re- 
taming  to  IheMalonioa,  whrae  ha  was  constructing  a 
harbour,  the  Goths  appeared  again,  and  invaded  Mmsia  and 
Thrace.  Constaptine  again  attacked  them,  and  punued 
them  into  the  territories  of  Licinius.   This  was  made  the 

Eretence  of  a  new  war  between  the  two  emperors,  in  which 
licinius  being  defeated  near  Chalcedon,  oy  sea  and  by 
land,  escaped  to  Nicomedia,  and  there  surrendered  to  Con- 
stantine,  who,  at  the  intuces^n  of  his  sister  Constantia, 

Eromised  him  his  life,  and  sent  him  to  Tltessalonica,  where 
owever  he  was  soon  after  put  to  death,  a.  d.  324.  Licinius 
has  been  spoken  very  un&vourably  of  by  most  historians. 
Constantine,  being  now  master  of  the  whole  empire,  extended 
to  the  east  his  laws  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
forbade  consulting  the  haruspiees  and  the  oracle^  ordered 
the  ehnrohes  of  the  Christians  which  had  been  demolished 
under  Maximinus  and  Licinius  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  churdk  to  be  restored,  and  more  especially  the 
Dunal  grounds  of  the  Martrrs;  and  reinstated  in  their  rank 
and  right  all  those  who  had  been  prosecuted  or  exiled  for 
religion's  sake.  In  writing  to  the  Metropolitans  he  styled 
them '  well-beloved  brethren.'  He  published  a  Latin  ndict, 
which  was  tamed  into  Greek  by  Eusebius,  addressed  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  tu 
renounce  their  old  superstitbns,  and  to  adon?  only  one  (rod, 
the  Saviour  of  the  Christians.  In  325  he  assembled  the 
first  universal  council  of  Nicea,  which  he  attended  in 
person.  [Auvs.]  On  the  25tb  July  of  that  year,  beinf; 
the  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  empire,  he  gave  a 
great  entertainment  to  all  the  fethcrs  of  the  council,  to 
whom  he  gave  coniideTable  gifts  and  sums  to  distribute  to 
the  poor.  From  Nioomedia,  where  be  resided  fbc  wamt 
tim^  he  issued  an  edict  invitii^  all  the  snhjeets  of  the 
emp^  to  address  their  complaints  to  him  in  penon  against 
any  abuse  of  authority  of  uie  governors  and  omgistratea. 
By  another  edict  he  abolished  the  fights  of  gladiators,  and 
ordered  that  the  cimvicts,  who  were  fermeriy  compelled  to 
fight  against  them  or  against  the  wild  beasts,  should  b:> 
employed  in  working  the  mines.  These  fects  show  a  great 
alteration  in  Constantiue's  mind  from  the  time  when  be 
himself  gave  up  the  Prankish  prisoners  to  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  aXophithratre. 

In  the  year  326  he  repaired  to  Milan,  and  then  to  Rome, 
beii^  consul,  fbr  the  seventh  time,  with  his  son  Constan- 
tiiu ;  he  remained  at  Rcnne  but  a  short  time,  and  left  it  in 
diiq:ual,  uevw  to  return  to  it  Aooordin^  to  Zoaimus  and 
Limuiius  the  Romans  were  dissatisflad  with  him  tw  having 
forsaken  the  old  raligion,  and  expressed  their  disoontont  by 
biting  satires.  By  the  end  of  the  year  we  find  Constantine 
at  Sinnium,  in  Pannonia.  In  this  same  year  is  recorded  the 
tragical  death  of  Crispoi*  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine,  by  a 
fbrmer  wife  or  concubine,  a  young  man  who  had  been  educated 
by  Lactantius,  who  has  been  praised  by  Eusebius,  and  who 
udgiven  proof  of  his  courage  andabilitieson  manyoccasions. 
He  was  fimely  accused  by  hu  step-mother,  Fausta,  of  baring 
endvivouTodtosednce^w^w^^s^^^i||v^f^  toiU 
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sovereign  power,  ano  upon  either  of  these  chai^^  bis  father 
had  hiiD  beheaded :  at  the  same  time  he  put  to  death  young 
L-iciuius,  hii  sister's  son,  the  motive  for  which  is  not  ascer- 
tained. But  it  was  soon  after  discovered,  some  say  through 
Helena^  the  mother  of  Constantino,  that  the  youngf  prince 
was  innocent,  and  that  Fausta  herself  had  been  repeatedlv 
guilty  of  adultery,  upon  which  she  also  was  put  lo  death 
with  several  of  her  accomplices.  Constantine's  suspicious 
temper  added  to  the  number  of  the  nctims. 

About  the  year  328  Constantine  began  to  build  hig  new 
rapital,  Thioh  was  called  by  hts  name,  and  the  sj^t  was  judi- 
ciously chosen.  It  was  a  Christian  city,  chietly  inhabited  by 
Christians,  and  no  Heathen  teniples  were  built  in  it  In 
May,  33(1,  the  new  lown  was  ■olemiily  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Meantime  the  emperor  was  repeatedly  en- 
q;a<:c(l  against  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Danube.  In  the  year  328  he  recalled  several 
Ai'ian  bishops,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  among  others,  who 
harl  been  exiled  by  the  council  of  Nicm.  This  change  is 
said  to  have  happened  at  the  si^gei>tion  of  Constantia,  who 
was  herself  in  the  Arian  communion,  and  retained  to  the 
lost  much  influence  over  her  brother  Constantine.  Atha- 
uasius  having  opposed  the  re-admission  of  the  Arians  into 
the  church  communion,  this  led  to  a  lone  controversy  be> 
tween  him  and  the  emperor,  which  lasted  till  the  death  of 
the  latter.  [Athanasius.]  Constantine  was  fond  of  reli- 
gious polemics,  and  himself  wrote  on  the  Arian  and  Oo- 
natist  controversy.  The  remaininB;  years  of  Constantine's 
life  were  chiefly  spent  in  embeUishing  his  new  capital 
and  attracting  inhabitants,  especially  Christians,  to  it ;  the 
rich  by  privileges,  the  working  men  by  daily  distributions  of 
corn  aiiit  oil.  He  made  a  division  of  the  empire,  to  take  effect 
after  his  death,  among  his  three  sons,  whom  be  had  named 
Cffisars,  giving  to  Constantine,  the  eldest,  the  Gauls,  Spain, 
and  Britain;  to  Constans,  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa ;  and 
the  east  to  Constantius.  To  Dalmatius,  one  of  his  nephews, 
he  gave  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  the  other,  Annibalienus, 
be  made  king  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  He  likewise 
divided  the  authority  of  the  pnefect  of  the  pretorium  among 
four  pnefects,  of  the  East,  of  Macedonia  and  Dacia,  of  the 
Gauls,  and  of  Italy.  These  four  great  governments  were 
bUbdlTided  into  provinces,  administered  by  ncars  or  pro- 
prmfects.  He  took  away  from  the  prmfects  all  military 
power,  constituting  them  merely  as  civil  and  political 
ofTicers.  He  is  charged  by  Zosimus,  who  is  strongly 
biassed  against  Constantine,  with  having  effected  another 
change  which  proved,  fatal  to  the  empire,  namely,  tht:  re- 
moval of  the  military  stations  on  the  fhinliers,  and  the  placing 
of  the  soldiers  in  garrison  in  the  towns  of  Vhe  interior  ;  but 
perhaps  this  was  only  on  some  particular  points,  where  the 
barbarians  bad  encroached  and  were  likely  to  cut  off  the 
old  border  stations.  We  find  that  he  gave  lands  in  Thrace 
and  other  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  to  the  Sarraatians, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  country  by  thu  Goths. 
Constantine  probably  thought  of  making  one  race  of  bar- 
barians a  tampart  to  the  empire  against  the  other.  In  the 
year  337,  when  preparing  to  march  against  the  Pernans, 
who  had  commenced  hostilities,  he  fell  UI  at  Nicomedia, 
and  died,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  baptism  on  his  death-bed  firom  an  Arian  bishop ; 
for  although  long  converted  lo  Christianity  he  was  still 
only  a  catechumen,  as  was  frequently  the  case  with  eon- 
verts  in  thit  &^e.  His  body  was  transferred  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  it  was  buried,  after  a  sumptuous  funeral. 
The  senate  of  Rome  placed  him  among  the  gods,  and  the 
Christians  of  the  East  reckoned  hira  among  the  saints:  his 
festival  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Greel^  Coptic,  and  Russian 
churches,  on  the  21st  of  May. 

The  character  of  Constantine  has  been  the  object  of 
various  and  contradictory  judgments,  according  to  the  re- 
litrious  and  political  spint  of  the  various  writers.  Eusebius, 
Kazarius,  and  otber  Christian  contemporaries,  grateful  for 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  emperor  to  the  Christian 
religion,  may  be  considered  his  panegyrists,  while  Zosimus 
and  other  Heathen  writers,  animated  by  an  opposite  feeling 
were  his  enemies.  The  brief  summing  up  of  Eutropius  is 
perhaps  nearest  the  truth.  '  In  the  flrst  part  of  his  rei^ 
he  was  equal  to  the  best  princes,  in  the  latter  to  mid- 
dling ones.  He  had  many  great  aualities ;  he  was  fond 
of  military  glory,  and  was  successful.  He  was  also  favour- 
able to  eivifarts  and  Uberal  studies ;  fond  of  being  loved 
and  praised,  and  liberal  to  roost  of  his  friends.  He  made 
many  laws ;  some  good  and  equitable,  others  superfluous, 


and  some  harsh  and  severe.*  He  has  oeen  blamed  for 
dividing  the  empire,  but  that  had  been  done  already  by 
Diocletian  i  in  fact  it  was  too  large  and  straggling  lo  remain 
in  the  possession  of  a  single  dynasty.  By  founding  another 
capital  in  the  east  he  probably  did  not  accelerate  the  fall 
of  the  west,  while  at  the  same  time  he  established  a  second 
empire,  which  lasted  fur  more  than  a  thousand  years  after 
his  death.  (Eusebius,  Li/e  of  Constantine ;  Zosimus ;  Aure- 
lius  Victor;  Eutropius,  and  other  numerous  writers,  a  list 
of  whom  is  given  by  J.  Vogt;  Historia  Litteraria  Constan- 
tiniMagni,  1720.) 


[Coin  of  ConiUntintr  the  Grrat.] 
Ilritlah  MiweuM.   Actual  riu.   GaU,    Wci;;lit,rO  i;rain«, 

CONSTA'NTIUS  I.,  caUed  CHLORUS,  on  account  o. 
his  habitual  paleness,  son  of  Eutropius,  of  a  distinguished 
Illyrian  family,  and  of  Claudia,  niece  of  the  Emperor  Clau 
dius  II.,  was  bom  about  a.d.  260.  He  served  with  distinction 
under  Aurelian,  Probus,  and  Diocletian.  In  the  year  291, 
Maximiaiius,  the  colleague  of  Diocletian,  named  hira  Csesar 
and  his  collea^^ue,  while  Diocletian  chose  on  his  side  Gale- 
rius :  the  administration  of  the  empire  was  divided  among 
the  four.  Constantius  had  for  hts  share  the  Gauls,  Spain, 
and  Britain.  Both  the  new  Casus  wow  obliged  to  rci- 
pudi^  their  wives.  Constantius,  whose  first  wife  was 
Helena,  the  lanther  <tf  Cmstantine,  married  Theodora, 
daughter  of  Maximianus ;  Galerius  married  Valeria,  daugh- 
ter of  Diocletian.  Constantius  carried  on  war  against  the 
Franks,  who  began  to  be  troublesome  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  took  a  vast  number  of  them  prisoners.  He  restored 
tho  town  of  Augustodonum  (AutunX  which  had  been  de- 
vastated by  Tetricus,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  He  then 
repaired  to  Britain,  with  Asdepiodotua,  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenantji,  who  defeated  Allectus  <aj>.  300)  the  successor  of 
Caratuius  in  the  usurped  dominion  of  the  island.  Britain 
Was  thus  restored  to  the  empire  after  n  revolt  of  ten  years. 
On  his  return  to  Gaul,  Constantius  went  against  the  Ale 
manni,  whom  he  d^ated  with  great  slaughter  near  Vindo- 
nisaa  in  Helvetia,  sane  my  near  Langtes,  and  drove  them 
beyond  the  Rhine.  About  Uiis  time  he  founded  the  town 
of  Constantia  (Constans).  In  the  year  304  the  two  em- 
perors, with  the  two  CBMaia.  came  to  Rome,  whera  they 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  In  the  following  year 
Diocletian  and  Maximianus  abdicated,  and  appointed 
Constantius  and  Galerius  their  successors,  who  m  their 
turn  appointed  two  new  Ctesars  as  their  colleagues,  namely 
Sevenu  and  Maxuuinus  Daia,  or  Dai  a.  Constantius  con- 
tinued to  administer  his  old  government  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain.  His  administration,  which  was  equitable  and 
humane,  is  greatly  praised  by  the  historians,  both  Christian 
and  heathen.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  persecutions  against 
the  Christiana,  and  employed  many  of  them  about  his  per- 
son. The  last  campaign  of  Constantius  was  against  the 
Caledonians,  some  say  against  the  Picts,  whom  he  defbated. 
He  died  soon  after  at  Eboracum  (York)  in  the  arms  of  his 
SOD  Constantine,  whom  he  appointed  his  successor  a.d. 
306.  By  hiy  second  wife  Theodora,  Constantius  left  several 
children,  Dalmatius,  Julius  Constantius,  who  was  the  father 
<^Constantius  Gallus  and  of  Julian  the  Anostat^  and  Con- 
stAtia,  afterwaids  married  to  lidnius. 


[Coia  of  CotiMutiiu.'l 
BiUbhllMtw.  ArtttBlitas.  Coppn.  lUvmMl.  Walght  116  gnU» 

CONSTA'NTIUS  11,  FLAVIUS  JULIUS,  son  of 
Canstantine  the  Great,  was  left,  by  his  ftt^jt^s  will,  emh^or 
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of  tlie  east  The  troops,  however,  in  order  to  secure  the 
empire  to  the  three  sons  of  Constantine,  killed  Julius  Con- 
stantius,  half-brother  of  the  late  emperor,  Dalmatius  and 
Annibalienus,  his  nephews,  and  other  of  his  relatives, 
with  several  patricians  and  ministers.  This  massacre  was 
allowed  by  Constantiua,  and  some  say  was  ordered  by  him ; 
only  two  nephews  of  Constantine  escaped.  Callus  and 
Julianus,  afterwards  emperor.  Constantius  was  repeatedly 
engaged  in  war  against  'the  Persians  and  the  Armenians, 
but  with  little  success  on  his  part  Ammianus  Marsellinus, 
in  speaking  of  these  wars,  says  that  the  Romans  were  siio- 
iessM  when  led  by  the  emperor's  lieutenants,  but  were 
^nerally  losers  vhen  led  by  the  emperor  in  person.  After 
the  death  of  Constans,  a.d.  350,  Constantius  marched  with 
a  laive  force  against  Magnentius  revenge  his  brother's 
death,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  possession  of  his  do- 
minions. A  desperate  battle  was  fought  a.d.  351,  near 
Mursa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Drave,  and  at  last  the  cavalry 
of  Constantius  gained  the  victory.  Magnentius  escaped  into 
Italv,  but  Constantius  was  too  much  weakened  by  his  victory 
to  follow  him  until  the  next  year,  when  he  entered  Italy, 
defeated  Magnentius  again,  and  oblif^d  him  to  escape  into 
Gaul.  In  the  year  after,  333,  Constantius  again  defeated 
Magnentius  in  Gaul.  The  usurper,  finding  himself  for- 
saken by  his  soldiers,  killed  himself,  and  his  brother 
Deeentius,  whom  he  had  made  Caswr,  fidknred  his  ex- 
ample. Constantius  now  became  muter  of  the  west  as  well 
as  of  the  east  and  thus  reunited  the  whole  empire  under 
his  dommion.  He  had  appointed  his  cousin  OallusCnsar 
and  governor  of  the  east  when  he  set  out  to  oppose  Hag^- 
nentius.  In  the  same  year,  353,  ConstanUus  assembled  a 
council  at  Aries,  which  was  composed  of  Arian  buhops. 
The  emperor  favoured  that  sect,  and  persecuted  the  ortho- 
dox or  Nicsans,  and  exiled  many  of  their  bishops,  among 
others  Liberius,  bisliop  of  Rome.  In  the  year  354,  Con- 
stan  tins,  having  received  repeated  complaints  of  the  cruelties 
and  oppressions  committed  by  Gallus  in  the  east,  sent  for 
him  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  in  Dalmatia.  Several 
conspiracies  were  also  discovered  or  invented  by  the 
courtiers  of  Constantius,  and  numerous  persons  tortured 
and  put  to  deadi.  Metmtime  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni 
had  passed  the  Rhin^  and  destroyed  Colonia  (Cok^oe) 
and  other  towns ;  the  Quad!  and  the  Sannatiuu  were  ra- 
vaging Pannonia,  and  the  Persians  attacked  the  easterii 
provinces.  It  was  in  ihis  emergency  that  Constantins,  being 
at  Milan  in  November,  855,  proclaimed  his  cousin  Julian 
Crasar,  gave  him  his  sister  Helena  in  marriage,  and  sent 
him  as  commander  to  the  Gauls.  In  the  fouowiug  year 
Constantius  issued  laws  forbidding  under  pain  of  death  any 
sacrifice  to  idols,  and  condemning  to  death  all  magicians, 
astrologers,  and  soothsayers.  In  357  the  emperor  repaired 
to  Rome  for  the  first  time,  and  was  received  with  great 
pomp  by  the  senate,  and  public  festivals  and  games  were 
celebrated  in  his  honour.  He  caused  the  obelisk  which 
Constantine  had  removed  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria,  to 
be  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  raised  in  the  Circus 
Maximus :  it  was  now  called  the  Lateran  Obelisk.  Constan- 
tiiu  having  returned  to  the  eaet,  debated  the  Sannatiuu, 
while  Julian  conquered  the  <3exiniuu  on  the  Rhine.  He 
then  marched  o^lnst  Ae  Persians,  bat  VM  unsnbeessfiil. 
In  the  mean  time  Jtdian  hbd  been  {ffoclaimed  empennr  by 
the  8i)ldiers  at  Paris.  Constantius  was  making  preparations 
to  attack  him,  when  he  was  taken  ill  atTanus,  and  died,  a-Di 
361.  On  his  deatb-bed  he  named  Julian  his  successoir. 
Constantius,  though  not  a  good  prince,  had  yet  some  va- 
luable qualities.  He  was  cautious  and  discriminatinjun 
the  appointment  of  his  great  officers ;  he  took  care  or%e 
soldiers ;  he  bestowed  otlice  generally  on  the  most  deserving ; 
Was  fond  oC  science  and  application,  was  temperate,  sober, 
slept  little,  and  his  habits  were  regular.  But  ^e  was  sus- 
picious, and  cruel  in  consequence  of  his  suspicions.  He 
oppressed  the  people  with  taxes,  and  went  much  money  in 
pomp,  parade,  and' useless  building.  (AmmiwM^  b.  xiv.) 

CONSTANZ,'  also  Costnitj^  the  ^pital  of  the  Baden 
Circle  of 'the  is  o^  (he  left  or  southern  ^tafik  of  that 

part  of  the  lafc^  of  thi«  name,  where  the  Rhine  b^ns  to 
form  the  Uptersee;  m  47"  36'  N.  and  9*  io'  E.  long. 
It  is  fortified  ih  tlie  old  style,  with  a'  high  wall  flanked  by 
towers  and  a  broad  ditch,  besides  bastions  on  the  western 
side  and  the  side  of  the  lake.  Kreuzlingen,  bne  of  its 
suburbs,  separate  from  it  by  a  ditcl)^  ia  defended  b^two 
ba&tions ;  aud  ^etershuus^,  whicH  lies  on  (he  otber  side  of 
the  Htrait  that  connects  the  boaensee  and  Untersee^  is 


united  fo  Constanz  by  a  covered  wooden  bri^;e,  on  'shich 
there  are  grinding  and  sawing  mile.  In  this  Inst  suburb  is 
the  castle  of  Petershausen,  a  fortress  the  works  of  *\-bich 
have  been  converted  into  pleasure  grounds.  There  is  a  third 
suburb,  called  Paradise,  in  which  Huss  the  reformer,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  his  brother-reformer,  were  burnt,  and 
which  may  now^e  termed  the  nursery  grounds  and  orchard 
of  Constanz.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  low^ 
are  the  cathedral,  which  eontuns  a  magnificent  high  altar, 
some  fine  mosaic  pavements,  &&,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen;  the  antient  Minorite-or  Dominicui  monastei^', 
now  a  cotton  foctory,  with  the  tower  in  which  John  Hutss 
was  confined ;  the  Kauf  bans  or  mart,  once  a  Carthusian 
monastery,  built  in  1368,  which  contains  the  hall  where  the 
council  sat  (1414-18),  which  deposed  three  popes,  and 
condemned  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Pi-ague  to  the  stake ;  the 
old  Dominican  monastery  on  the  islatid  of  Genf,  in  which 
are  the  tomb  and  epitaph  of  Emanuel  Chrysolcvas,  uhb 
died  here  in  1415,  kc.  Constanz  is  the  seat  of  various 
official  departments,  and  has  a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  hos- 
pital_,  and  Dominican  nunnery  for  the  education  of  young 
females.  It  contains  about  930  houses  and  5600  inha- 
bitants, a  sad  decrease  since  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  the  population  was  from  25,UU0  to  30,000. 
Indeed  it  iq  now  a  lonely  deserted  place,  and  the  grass  is 
growmg  in  the  streets.  The  chief  occupations  are  tcade, 
nsfaoies  and  navigation,  the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and 
gardens,  brewiiK,  aud  some  few  manufactures.  Constanz 
IS  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  and  previously  to 
the  fourth  century  bore  the  name  of  Qannodorum.  [(JoN- 
STANTius  I.]  It  was  formerly  a  tree  impnial  town,  but  fell 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  1548,  and  in  I549_wa5 
annexed  to  Austria,  which  ceded  it  to  Itaden  in  1810.  ~ 

CONSTANZ.  or  CONSTANCE,  a  large  htke.  called  also 
the  Bodensee  (from  the  antient  castle  of  Bodmann)  or  the 
lake  of  postnitz,  forms  part  of  the  south-west  boundary  or 
Germany  on  the  Swiss  side,  and  is  the  common  property  of 
the  several  states  on  its  banks,  namely,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Wiir- 
tembei^^  Badeb,  and  Switzerland.  It  lies  between  47°  28'  and 
47*'48'N.lat.,  and  g^S'andg' 44'E.  lone.  It  is  1283  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea:  its  greatest  length,  from  Bregenz  to 
BodmaniL  is  about  for^-five  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  be- 
tween Rorshach  and  Fnedriehshafen,  is  about  thirteen  miles, 
and  its  average  depth  is  320  feet  the  greatest  being  964. 
Tk^  entire  lake  occupies  an  area  (exclusive  of  the  islands) 
of  about  199  square  mile^  of  which  about  twenty-two  be- 
long to  the  ZeUersee.  It  is  divided  into  the  Vpper  and 
Lower  Lakes,  of  vhich  the  Upper,  which  is  by  for  the  most 
considerable,  extends  from  Bregenz  to  Constanz.  The 
Lower  I^ke  is  subdivided  iiito  Lake  ZeU  or  ZeUersee, 
which  is  about  sixty  feet  deep,  contains  the  fertile  island 
of  ]^eichenau,  belonging  to  Baden,  and  into  what  is  pro- 
perly called  the  Lower  Lake  (UnteiBee),  through  which 
the  Rhine  flows.  The  northernmost  bight,  which  contaius 
the  island  of  Meinau,  also  belonging  to  Baden,  and  the 
island  of  Lindau,  is  (^led  Lake  ^dmer,  or  the  Ueberlin 
gersee.  T^e  Rhine  enters  tbe  lake  at  Rbeineck,  and  leaves 
H  at  Stein.  Above  fifty  larger,  and  smaller  streamy  such  as 
Ike  Bregenz.  Schuszach,  &c.,  empty  themsel\'eB  into  Lake 
Constanz.  tt  was  frozen  over  in  1477, 1572, 1695,  and  1830. 
It  has  on  several  occasions  been  subject  to  sudden  risings 
of  the  wat^  In  1549,  according  to  Dr.  Stein,  it  rose  four 
or  five  times  in  one  hour  to  the  height  of  an  el^  or  upwards 
of  two  feet  above  its  ordinary  level;  in  1770  it  rose  in  one 
hour  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level.  There  is  a  considerable  traffic  on  tlie  lake  in  corn, 
timber,  cattle,  wine,  fruit  &c.,  but  it  is  rather  dangerous, 
from  being  subject  to  sudden  squalls ;  the  navigation  is  be- 
sides impede^  hy  the  foil  of  the  Rhine  at  SchatIhauii«R 
It  contains  seventy-three  kinds  of  aquatic  and  marsh  fowl, 
twenty  of  shell-fish,  and  twenty-six  of  fish,  particularly  sal- 
mon-trout pikes,  carp,  and  salmon ;  the  ktter  however  is 
not  the  true  satopon,  but  the  Samo  murena.  The  wine, 
caUed  hike-wiue,  grown  alone  the  lake,  is  rough,  but  be- 
comes excellent  vlien  old.  Ine  Lake  of  Constanz  and  its 
environs  present  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  scenery 
in  Germany,  tt  is  mentioned  by  antient  writers  under  the 
name  of  Lacus  Brigantinus ;  Phmr  expressly  assigns  it  to 
RhsBtia;  others  reckon  it  part  of  Vinduicta.  It  bore  other 
names,  such  as  Rheni  Lacus,  Suevicus  L.,  ii^  addition  to 
Brigantinus  L.,  from  the  Bri^jantU  who  dwelt  on  its  banks. 
Tiberius  built  a  fleet  on  it  m  opler  to  attask  the  Tiodi* 
lia.   (Strabo.  vLi.  '^9^^,^^  by  GOOgle 
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OONSTBLLAHON  (a  putting  togetlier  of  stars),  the 
name  of  one  of  those  gnnips  of  stars  into  vhioh  the  whole 
heavens  are  divided,  and  to  each  of  irtdoh  is  imagined  to 
belong  the  fl^re  of  amBn,an  animal, or  s«na  other  olgect, 
natural  or  arbidsL 

Hie  history  of  the  c<mstellations  is  a  matter  of  msrtholo- 
gical  antiquitf,  the  most  ourioiis  featvrea  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  twelve  signs  or  contallationsof  the  ZcmiAC, 
or  the  sun's  apparent  yearlj^  track.  It  is  Buffieimt  for  us 
here  to  say,  that  it  is  certain  we  derive  our  constellations 
for  the  most  part  from  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  is  near^  as 
certain  that  they  derived  them  from  the  East,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  altered  the  legends  to  suit  their 
own  mythology,  and  in  some  instances  even  the  figures. 
Their  firmament,  if  it  confined  itself  to  recording  the  vast 
and  striking  events  of  their  mythic  sy&tem,  as  in  Aigo  or 
Hercules,  might  hear  an  external  presumption  of  original- 
ity»  which  it  wants  altogetbur  whue  so  pruninent  a  coa- 
st elUtion  as  tba  Oieat  Bear  E^esents  nothing  but  the  un- 
important and  irrelevant  story  of  Gtallisto.  But  while  ve 
are  'ust  in  noseessio-i  of  sufficient  knowledee  to  deny  the 
orig-jidi  Jbim^on  of  the  oonstellations  to  the  Greeks,  and 
|)erha]»  even  to  the  Egyptians,  we  have  not  enough  to  say 
in  what  nation  they  were  first  constructed- 

The  method  of  figuring  the  constellations,  though  in 
many  inMances  it  gives  groups  which  are  striking  to  the 
naked  eye,  is  one  of  the  worst  which  oould  have  .been  in- 
vented for  the  modem  purposes  of  astronomy.  A  dragtxi 
winding  round  three-<tuarters  of  the  globe,  and  a  man  ex- 
tending his  arms  and  l^betwebn  half  a  dozen  other  figures, 
cannot  connect  their  included  stars  in  any  manner  which 
will  lead  to  usefid  combinations.  So  that  in  our  modem 
oatalt^ues,  thou^  X  Draconis  and  z  Otaoonis  are  said  to 
be  in  tiw  same  oonstdlation,  the  conneotion  n  purely  one 
of  names,  and  suggests  no  ideas  of  rriativa  position.  There 
are  even  instances  in  which  stars  bearing  the  name  of  one 
constellation  are  situated  in  another. 

We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  methods  by  whidh  the 
stars  in  a  constellation  are  distinguished,  and  the  plbn  we 
have  adopted  in  the  present  work.  The  letteta  itf  B»er 
are  generally  adopted  for  all  the  stars  in  bis  maps.  The 
stars  were  ranged  by  him  in  order  of  brilliant,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  the  naked  eye  about  a.d.  1600.  The  Greek  let^ 
ters  were  fiiBt  used,  and  afterwards  the  Italic  small  letters. 
Thus  a  is  the  most  brilliant  star  in  a  'constellation  according 
to  Bayer,  while  p,  q,  &c.  are  comparatively  Aint  Other 
astronomers  have  sfaice  carried  on  the  lettering  of  Bayer, 
and  we  have  latterly  (in  this  work)  distinguished  the  letters 
added  since  Bayw's  time  by  parentheses  in  all  those  con- 
stellations which  were  partly  lettered  hf  Bayer  and  partly 
by  others.  But  in  all  cases  the  extent  of  Bayer's  letters 
may  be  ascertained  by  referenoe  to  the  article  boded  1^ 
his  name.  The  letters  had  been  adopted,  howevn,  pre- 
viously to  Bayer.  [Piccolouini.] 

The  next  step  in  the  arrangement  was  that  of  Flamsteed, 
who  retained  the  old  method  of  describing  stars  by  their 
situation  in  the  figute  of  the  constellation  (as  in  the  leg,  in 
the  head,  &a),  bilt  placed  the  stars  of  each  constellation  in 
order  of  right  ascetision,  or  in  the  order  in  which  they  com6 
on  the  meridian.  Succeeding  astronomers  described  each 
star  by  the  number  which  it  stood  from  the  b^inniooin  the 
constellation,  and  called  it  Flamstoed's  number.  Ilius  7 
Draoonis  means  thatstar  of  Draoo  which  comas  <»  the  me- 
ridian the  seventh  of  all  tba  stars  observed  bv  Fhunsteed 
in  that  constellation.  Mr.  Baily,  in  his  new  edition  of  the 
British  CBtal(^ue,  has  introduced  new  stars  from  Flam- 
steed's  papers,  but  baa  allowed  them  to  stand  without  dis- 
turbing tne  established  numbering,  and  they  are  easily 
identified  by  the  general  numbering  of  the  new  eatalc^e. 
Thus,  there  is  a  star  in  Caprieornus  between  12  Capr.  and 
1 3  Capr^  which  may  be  described  as  2786  of  Mr.  Baily's 
edition,  that  is,  the  2786th  from  the  equinox  of  1690  of  oil 
the  stars  observed  by  Flamsteed,  both  of  those  which  are 
in  the  British  Catalogue  of  A.n.  1725  and  those  which  have 
been  since  drawn  from  Flamsteed's  papers. 

The  numbering  of  jpiazzi  is  on  a  different  and  infraior 
princ3pl&  The  whole  heavens  being  divided  into  twen^- 
H)UT  hours  of  r^^t  riseenaion,  the  stars  sre  numbered  m 
their  respective  boors  of  ri^t  asceiision.  For  instanoe, 
(303)  Can.  Maj.  is,  according  to  Piaisi,  a  star  in  Canis 
Majnr,  not  the  303rd  of  that  constellation,  hut  the  303rd  of 
the  hour  of  right  ascension  in  which  it  fell  in  the  year 
1800,  oountiiig  the  Mt  star  of  the  oafali^pie  whioh  psasad 


'  after  the  sidereal  clock  bad  marked  the  hour  as  1,  the 
second  star  as  2,  $cc.,  and  affixing  to  each  the  name  ^f  the 
ocHutellation  in  which  it  is.  If  the  equinox  were  fixed,  this 
method  would  he  a  good  first  correction  of  ^e  vagaries  o» 
the  oonstellations ;  but  as  it  is.  Bonw  stars  which  were  in 
one  hour  of  right  ajKension  when  I^axzi  formed  his  cata- 
logue are  now  in  anpUier.  such  as  12  Cancri,  IS  Argus, 
&c,  which  were  in  1830  on  the  borders  of  the  7-8  hour  of 
right  ascension. 

In  most  other  catalogues,  such  as  those  of  Bradley,  1a- 
oaiUe,  Mayer,  Fallows,  kc,  the  stars  are  usually  numbered 
in  their  order  firom  the  b^iinning  of  the  catalogue,  the 
order  being  chat  of  right  ascension. 

The  Astronomical  Society's  Cat^lc^ue  (published  in  1827) 
is  the  basis  of  the  enumeratioi)  of  stars  contained  in  this 
work.  It  professes  to  be  a  reduction  to  the  year  1830  of 
all  the  stsjrs  of  the  following  description  which  were  ob- 
served  by  Flamsteed,  &adiev,  Lacaille,  Mayer,  Jia^xi,  and 
Zach  •  to  which  a  few  of  Fallows'  additions  to  Lacaille  are 
Joined.  The  whole  list  coDtain»— 

1.  All  the  stars  to  the^^A  msgnitude  inclusive,  where- 
soever situated. 

2.  All  the  stars  to  the  sixth  magnitude  inclusive,  situ- 
ated within  30°  of  the  equator. 

3.  All  the  stars  to  the  seventh  magnitude  inclusive,  situ- 
ated within  10°  of  the  ecliptic 

Buyer's  letters  and  Flamsteed's  numbers  are  both  given 
where  they  exist.  Where  these  are  not  found,  PiazzCt 
numbers  are  given  in  parentheses,  ( ),  and  where  these  are 
Dot  found,  Bradley's  numbers  in  bracfutSt  [  ].  Failing  all 
these,  we  see  Zach's  numbers  (^ith  Z  annexed)  or  La- 
caille's  (with  C),  or  FalWs  (with  Fa.)  All  Mayer's  stars 
(some  exoepted,  whioh  have  not  been  found -again)  are 
in  PiauL  The  number  in  the  catalogue  itself  (reckon- 
ing from  the  beginning)  is  in  a  separate  column.  The 
magnitudes  are  firom  Mr.  Baily's  Flamsteed  so  ikr  as  Ihey 
go,  and  where  t^t  foils,  firom  the  catalogue. 

The  recognised  makers  of  constellations  are  Aratus,  Pto- 
lemy, Bayer,  Hevelius,  and  Lacaille.  But  Tycho  Brahe, 
Lemonnier,  and  Poczobut  have  each  added  one  constellation 
in  the  following  list,  and  Halley  two.  The  names  without 
any  letter  are  aU  in  Aratus.  (Remembw.  however,  that  Libra 
is  only  the  diuos  of  the  Scorpion,  both  in  Aiatus  and  Pto- 
lemy.) [Libra.]  Jhree  additional  ones  in  Ptolemy's  Cata- 
logue are  denoted  by  P. ;  Bayer's  by  B. ;  Hevelius's  by  H. ; 
Laoaille'sbyL.;  Tycho  Brahe's  bvT.;  Halley's  by  Ha 
Lemonnier 's  by  Le. ;  and  Poczobut  s  by  Po. 


AndniniedKi 

Antlla  pDeumatlcm,  L. 

AppsntOB  Seulpbuia.  L. 

Apo**,  fi. 

AquMlm. 

AttnUa. 

Ara. 

Arm. 

AOia. 

Attrica. 

CbIum  Sealpterid,  L, 
UanalopBcilBltf,  H. 
Cancer, 

CanptVrniittd,n. 

Cank  M^Ior. 

CaiU*UtDDr,P. 

CnpricornM. 

CBSi(op«la. 

Cralauroa. 

Ccplieua. 

Catu*. 

Chamriaoa,  B. 
CtacUnit,!.. 
Clypcui  Sobleiki,  H. 
Columba,  Ha. 
Cona  Bmaietm,  T, 
CoMMa  AnnraUa,  P. 
Coraita  Bonallt. 
Corvn*. 


Ctax,  Ha.,or  bj  Hoyn, 
IhHB  Uallajr'a  obaer- 
raUona. 

Cyfnw. 

UwIpUimi. 

Dorado^  B. 

Draoo. 

Eqnnleni,  V. 

Bannlana  netoria,*!. 

Kridaana. 

Fornix,  L. 

Gamlnl. 

Grtw,B. 

Serciilei. 

HarulosiniD.  ti. 

Hydta. 

Ilvdra  nt  Crakrf. 
[lydnu,  II. 
ItnluK,  B. 
Laoerla,  H. 

L«o. 

I.ro  Minor,  H. 
LWMW.  ' 
Ubn. 

J.II[1U«. 
.yns,  R. 
i^ra. 

MknMcaiiiank  L. 
MoDoeam,  H. 
Moaeat,  B. 


Norm*.  L. 

Dctaiu,L. 

OpbinobUA 

QrioD. 

Favo,  B, 

Paiaaoa. 

PBTMUI. 

Fhcnh,  B. 
Plaeaa. 

PiKia  AnaUalih 
Piscia  Volans,  B. 
Ftxi*  Nantiea.  I. 
Hellculaa,  L. 
Safcittal. 
SsgittaTiaa. 
Scorj^iia. 
Serjwua. 
St-xiaoii,  II. 
SolitAilui,  L«. 
Taurua. 

Tnurui  Poaiatowaki,  I'*. 
TcIcKoplnm,  I.. 
TliaDKulal. 

TrianKulum  Auitnia,  B. 

Tucan,  It. 

Uraa  Mmjot. 

Urea  Uinor. 

Virgo. 

Vi^^cnla  'et  Aner). 


There  are  many  other  constellations  formed  by  difi*erent 
individuals ;  hut  these  are  not .  now  generally  admitted. 
Such  are  the  Antinous  of  Tycho  Brah£ ;  the  Mons  Msenalus 
and  Cerberus  Hevelius;  the  Oak  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
Cor  CatoU  of  Halley ;  the  Table  Mountain  and  the  Nube- 
cula Mi^or  luul  Minor  of  Lacaille  (the  latter  being  not  clus- 

*  llwATtaladicKatitarer.  fCorreet^pfaTBdlcslnBAYinil 

t  CnUr  la  it  vpanU  eoMtaUadnn  in  Phdany.  Ttai  icIflibauriDf  alwi 

oa  the  body  of  Hydra  vera  coaudated  by  FUmHeed  aa  part  ol  tbia  oonalal 

UdoB. 

t  TbU  ta  tba  Apia  of  Bayer.  caUad  Uawa  by  LHaUlai  thmakluMrmi  i 
eanatcUadoDMwc».CarBtdbyB>da,«aIiaUm.lBds(tMted  eloaatoAnac 
the  atara  of  which  aia  ^auHy  aanatdaiad  aa  bakngliig  hi^riai. 
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tersof  distinc:  (tars,  but  large  nebulee);  the  Reindeer  of 
Iiemonnier;  the  Reaper  of  Lalande ;  the  Honours  of  Fre- 
deric, the  Sceptre  of  Br&adenbui^h,  Herscbel's  Telescope, 
the  Balloon,  the  Mural  Quadrant,  the  Cat,  and  the  Log 
Line  of  Bode;  and  George's  Harp  of  Hell.  Manjr  oihefs, 
we  believe,  have  been  proposed,  but  there  would  be  little 
use  in  reviving  their  names.  In  fbet,  half  a  century  ago, 
no  astronomer  seemed  comfbrtable  in  bin  porition  till  be 
bad  ornamented  &orae  tittle  clusto-  of  stan  of  his  own 
picking  with  a  name  of  his  own  makine. 

In  the  large  maps  of  the  stars,  publiabed  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  UsefUl  Knowledge,  the  constellations 
are  figured  precisely  as  described  by  Ptolemy,  and  the 
additional  ones  are  not  drawn,  which  will  Iherefbre  render 
them  useful  to  the  readers  of  Greek  astronomical  workn. 

CONSTIPATION,  an  undue  retention  or  an  imperfect 
evacuation  of  the  fteces.  The  alimentary  canal,  considered 
physiologically,  may  be  divided  into  two  portions ;  one  ap- 
propriated to  the  conversion  of  the  aliment  into  nutriment, 
and  the  other  appropriated,  among  other  functions,  to  the 
separation  and  aiscfaargeof  the  refuse  matter  of  the  aliment. 
The  first;  constitutes  the  apparatus  of  digestion,  and  the 
second  that  of  ftecation.  IndepenSently  of  the  oigans  ap- 
propriated to  the  performance  of  the  preparatory  operations 
of  prehension,  mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition, 
the  apparatus  proper  to  digestion  consists  of  the  stomach, 
the  duodenum  or  the  second  stomach,  the  jejunum,  and 
tho  ileum,  the  three  latter  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
forming  the  small  intestines.  It  is  in  these  great  digestive 
chambers  that  the  processes  of  chymiflcation  and  chylification 
are  performed ;  processes  by  which  the  multifarious  sub- 
stances taken  as  food  are  converted  into  an  homogeneoua 
substance  analogous  in  its  composition  to  the  blood.  The 
requisite  changes  on  the  food  an  eflfoeted  partly  by  se- 
cretions formra  by  the  walls  of  the  digestive  chambers 
tliemselves,  and  partly  by  seeretiolu  elabmted  by  distinct 
organs  and  conveyed  into  the  digestive  chambers  by  w- 
parate  tubes.  These  auxiUary  organs  are  the  pancreas  and 
the  liver,  the  fluids  secreted  by  which  perform  a  most 
important  part  in  the  function  of  digestion.  The  chyle,  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  action  of  tnese  digestive  fluids,  is 
absorbed,  as  it  is  formed,  by  a  set  of  vessels  termed  the 
lacteals,  spread  out  upon  the  walls  more  especially  of  the 
jejunum  and  ileum,  upon  the  surface  of  which  they  take 
their  origin  by  open  mouths. 

But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  suhstaneas  taken  as 
food  is  incapable  of  being  converted  into  chyle:  this  is 
■separated  from  the  chyle  partly  in  the  duodenum,  and  still 
more  perfectly  in  the  jqunum  and  ileum,  as  it  fiow^  over 
the  walls  of  these  extended  chambers.  Moreover,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  digestive  fluids  themselves  does  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  chyle,  but  is  separated 
tnm  it  and  mixed  with  the  refuse  matter  of  the  food. 
Agtun,  the  whole  extent  of  the  alimentary  canal,  f^m  its 
commencement  to  its  termination,  is  lined  with  a  mem- 
brane which  secretes  a  peculiar  fluid,  termed  mucus.  This 
fluid,  which  defends  the  delicate  and  sensitive  vessels  that 
arc  crowded  on  every  point  of  the  digestive  chambers,  and 
which  maintains  those  chambers  in  a  state  of  suppleness 
and  moisture,  is  constantly  formed,  removed,  and  renewed. 
That  portion  of  it  which  has  sei'ved  its  office,  and  which  has 
become  effete,  is  mixed  with  the  refkise  matter  of  t^  ali- 
ment and  of  tbe  digestive  fluids.  All  these  sufaetances 
mixed  together  in  a  common  mass  an  transmitted  to  the 
second  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  vhidi  consists  of  the 
large  intestines ;  namely,  the  cscum,  ^e  colon,  and  the  rec- 
tum, by  the  operation  of  which  the  second  part  of  the  diges- 
tive function,  that  termed  fiecation,  is  performed.  Tliis  func- 
tion consists  of  two  processes ;  first,  of  that  by  which  the 
common  mass  of  excrementitious  substances  is  brought 
into  a  state  fit  for  its  dischoi^e  from  the  body ;  and  se- 
condly, of  that  by  which  a  force  is  generated  adequate  to 
effect  its  discharge.  The  chief  agent  by  which  these  sub- 
stances are  brou^t  into  a  state  fit  for  their  dischai^  is  the 
bile.  [Bile.]  The  agent  by  which  their  actual  discharge 
IS  eflbeted  is  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  which  is 
excited  to  contraction,  and  thereby  to  the  eeneration  of  the 
force  requinte  to  the  aecompliihment  of  tbe  <A>ject,  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  bile. 

It  is  ob>-ioua,  then,  that  the  matters  to  be  disehai^d 
fVom  the  alimentary  canal  do  not  consist,  as  is  vulgarly 
bupposed,  merely  of  the  refuse  portion  of  the  food ;  this 
nuwtihitcs  only  a  smaU  part  of  those  matters;   an  es- 


sential part  of  it  eonsuts  of  the  refuse  matter  of  seeretkms 
which  have  performed  most  impwtant  offioea  in  tba 

economy. 

There  is  manifest  in  the  performance  of  certain  Amo- 
tions of  the  body  a  tmdency  to  periodicity.  Tbe  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  tlae  return,  at  regular  periods,  of 
tbe  necessity  tor  sleep,  of  the  appetite  for  fbod,  and  of  the 
command  to  remove  from  the  body  the  excrementitious 
matters  prepared  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Whatever 
may  have  first  led  to  the  formation  of  these  habits,  and 
however  they  may  be  varied  by  circumstances  which  ope- 
rate at  an  early  period  of  life,  they  cannot,  after  ha^inr 
been  once  formed,  be  materially  and  frequently  interrupted* 
without  danger  to  the  health.  The  interruption  of  one  of 
these  habits  by  the  retention  of  the  ficces  beyond  a  deter- 
minate period,  namely,  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours, 
constitutes  the  diseaae  termed  constipation,  a  disease  often 
disregarded,  generally  considered  of  Uttle  importance, 
always  productive  of  mise^ue^  and  veiT  ftequenuy  tenni 
nating  m  a  fktal  result 

The  slighter  degrees  of  constipation,  when,  as  is  some 
times  the  case^  they  are  attended  with  no  appreciable 
disturbance  of  any  function,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
morbid ;  but,  in  general,  a  retention  of  the  fieces  beyond 
the  pmriod  of  twentv-four  hours,  is  attended  witli  manifest 
disoraer.  This  disorder  is  commonly  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  retention  is  protracted  beyond  that  determinate 
period,  and  in  ]voportion  to  the  firequency  with  which  such 
retention  recure.  The  amount  of  the  disordn-  thus  induced 
is  however  a  good  deal  influenced  by  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity ;  for  there  are  individuals  whose  Aecal  evacuations 
are  not  more  freqnoit  than  once  a  week,  or  onoa  a  fMtnight* 
or  oven  once  in  three  weeks.  Such  an  habitual  retentiou 
of  the  teoes,  in  the  Aw  caiet  in  which  it  oceun*  goierally 
happens  iu  females  who  lead  a  Mdentary  life,  and  who 
take  little  food  and  less  exercise. 

It  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  connect  any  distinct 
disorder  with  this  torpid  action  of  the  apparatus  of  fecation ; 
yet  the  health  of  the  persons  in  whom  it  occurs  is  seldom 
sound,  and  never  robust.  Even  in  the  still  more  extraor- 
dinary coses  of  constipation  (and  the  details  of  many  such 
cases'are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  medicine),  in  which 
persons  have  gone  five,  six,  seven  weeks,  and  e^*en,  as  is 
stated,  as  many  nM<nths  without  a  single  fscol  evacuation, 
no  manifest,  at  least  no  decided,  injury  to  the  health  ap- 
peared to  result  for  some  time ;  but  sooner  or  later,  in 
almo«t  every  case,  tbe  enormously  distended  inteitinea 
became  suddenly  inflamed,  and  death  followed  witfc  great 
lundity.  Two  remarkiUiIe  instances  of  this  are  on  raoord, 
which  it  may  be  instructive  to  relate.  A  young  female  who 
never  had  more  than  one  evacuation  every  two  months 
during  a  n^od  of  five  years,  and  who  enjoyed  good  heilth 
during  all  that  time,  at  length  went  on  for  the  space  of 
seven  months  without  passii^  a  single  fiecal  evacuation. 
Notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  retention  of  tbe  feeces, 
her  health  did  not  apuear  materially  to  suffer,  until  at  last 
inflammation  suddenly  came  on,  which  rapidly  terminatec 

life.   Mr.  G  ,  a  medical  officer  in  the  French  sennoe 

had  always  been  costive  from  birth.  He  ate  lai^ly,  bui 
seldom  passed  a  stool  ofiener  than  once  in  one  or  twt 
months,  and  bis  abdomen  assumed  a  large  size.  At  the  agt 
of  43  his  eonstipatiMi  was  unnsually  prolonged  to  thiei 
or  four  mondis.  In  1S06,  after  medicines  iiad  been  taken 
to  pRwute  a  stool,  which  had  not  been  poasad  for  upwards 
of  nmr  months,  abundant  evacuatkms  continued  tac  nine 
days,  and  contained  tbe  stones  of  raisins  taken  a  twelve- 
month before ;  but  the  constipation  returned.  In  1809  the 
enlarged  abdomen  became  painfull,  vomiting  supervened, 
and  be  died  at  the  age  of  fl4,  having  seldom  Ihrot^h  life 
passed  more  than  four,  five,  or  six  stools  in  the  year. 

These  are  tbe  extreme  cases  of  constipation ;  and  they 
show  the  ordinary  result  that  takes  place  when  the  un- 
natural distension  of  the  intestine  is  brought  on  in  the  most 
gradual  manner,  and  when  the  oigan  seems  to  be  habitually 
accustomed  to  it;  that  is,  when  its  extreme  torpor  seems  to 
be.  in  the  stri<^t  erase  in  which  such  a  term  can  be  em- 
ployed, constitutiMiaL  Of  eoursa  iriien  audi  a  wHaUm  of 
torpor  comes  mt,  in  a  system  not  habibiated  to  it  ftom  an 
eanr  period  of  life,  the  dsnger  is  incnasad  a  hundred-fold. 

Tub  immediate  efleets  of  cmutipatioii,  when  Ibis  disease 
occurs  in  its  nstud  degree,  in  otdinuy  hidiits,  is  the  funduc- 
tion  of  some  one  or  moie  cf  duae-painfUl  states,  tbs  s^s 
of  wUeh  am  gnmall]tl^^ff||i|Aj^^}^<!W  common 
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lume  of  d>(tpepsuL  There  is  disordered  appetite,  which  is 
either  deficient,  capricious,  or  voracious ;  a  drj,  coated,  or 
dammy  tongue ;  thirst,  or  some  disa^reemUo  taste  in  the 
mouth :  dulness,  heaviness,  confusion,  giddiness,  or  pain  in 
the  head ;  physical  and  mental  torpoc ;  dry  and  hot  siun ; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  an  irritable  temper,  and  a  ear 
priciouB  or  a  desponding  mind. 

The  remote  efleota  of  coiutqMtion  are  fin:  more  DntneroiH 
and  seriow  than  is  ooumonly  vaderstood.  It  is  impoinble 
to  enter  into  a  Aill  detail  of  them  in  this  place.  But  among 
the  moat  obvious  may  be  mentioned,  the  origui  of  Tarious 
diseases  of  ihe^an.  Between  the  internal  eorering  of  the 
body,  a  principal  part  of  which  consists  of  the  membrane 
which  linea  the  inner  snrftcs  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
the  external  ooTeriog  of  the  body,  or  the  skin,  as  there  is 
a  close  relation  in  structure,  bo  there  is  a  most  intimate 
sympathy.  Rmples,  blotches,  eruptions,  unsightly  and 
painful,  of  various  forms  and  names,  have  their  origin  in  an 
irritation  excited  and  maintained  in  the  alimentary  canal 
by  ficcal  retention.  When  the  fsscal  matters  are  retained 
berond  a  oeitain  period  the^  undergo  chemioal  changes,  by 
which  their  nature,  originally  irritating  and  noxious, 
beeomea  &r  niore  aerid  than  in  a  healthy  atste,  ud  in 
extreme  cbmb  ^mott  poisonous  to  the  system,  then  it 
abundant  evidence  that  these  acrid  and  poiioiioiu  matters 
ore  absorbed  from  the  sur&oe  of  the  intestines,  and  carried 
into  the  btood,  which  tliey  corrupt,  and  to  which  they  give 
sritaiing  properties.  The  taint  thus  oommunicated  to  the 
blood  is  manifest  in  the  vitiated  nature  of  all  the  excretiims 
eliminated  from  it  and  expelled  fhim  the  body,  and  in  the 
euTupted  condition  of  many  of  the  secretions  formed  from 
it,  and  retained  in  the  system ;  but  more  espei^ly  in  the 
exhalation  from  the  lungs  and  bruochi,  constituting  a  fetid 
breath,  and  in  the  perspiration  from  the  skin,  filing  a 
ibtid  atmosphere  around  the  body.  It  is  observed  by  Dr. 
Copland,  tlmt  in  almostevwy  instance  which  the  naoes 
are  retained  fbur,  six,  e^^t,  or  ten  days,  the  breath  is 
loaded  with  an  ofTensive  vapour,  or  the  ymfinAm  is 
abundant  and  disagreeable,  or  the  uriiM  is  eoiuovi  and 
unusually  loaded ;  and  that  it  is  thus  manifest  that  ^ 
disonler  is  connected  with  a  rapid  abswption  from  the 
alimentar)'  canal,  and  with  an  augmented  evacuation  1^ 
the  other  excretory  surfoces  and  oigans-  Now,  as  one  of 
the  principal  emuncbvies  by  whtcb  the  blood  endeavours 
to  ^et  rid  of  the  acrid  matter  with  which  it  is  loaded  is  the 
skin,  so  the  skin  is  one  of  the  first  organs  to  suffer  from 
the  iriitating  matter  brought  to  it  to  be  discharged.  Hence 
the  dirty,  dull,  doughy,  dusky,  sallow  colour  of  the  skin, 
^ving  rise  to  a  more  than  sufficient  variety  of  bad  com- 
plexions, so  strikingly  in  contrast  with  tlie  fresh  and  bright 
and  glowing  colour  of  the  skin  where  pure  blood,  in  natural 
quantity  and  with  natural  velocity,  eireulaies  through  it. 
Hence  the  irritattDR  and  painful  eruptions  which  constitute 
a  Urge  portion  of  the  long  catalogue  of  cutaneous  diseases 
that  disfigure  the  body;  and  hence  the  numerous,  and  even 
duxgeroua,  cutaneous  diseases  to  which  children  especially 
are  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  «cited  in  their 
acutely  sensible  alimottary  canal,  by  improper  artiolaa  of 
diet,  taken  in  improper  quantities. 

Moreover,  headache  and  giddiness  existing  as  severe 
and  permanent  affections,  and  the  distinct  diseases  called 
rolic  [Colic],  diorea  [Chorea],  epilepsv,  chlorosis,  hy- 
steria, hemorrhoids,  and  many  othen,  liave  th«r  most 
frequent  or^pn  in  an  habitttal  and  protracted  ntentiim  of 
the  fsBoes. 

The  usual  termination  of  constipation  when  severe, 
frequent,  and  obstinate,  is,  as  has  been  stated,  in  inflam- 
maiicm  of  the  intestines,  which  commonlv  assumes  the 
form  eiihn  o(  Dius  [iLiua]  oc  enteritis  [KhtkiUtis^  and 
wht«h  r^idly  proves  mtal. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  a  greater  tendencv  to  constipa- 
tion in  some  temperaments  thiu  in  others ;  lo  the  melan- 
cholic, for  example,  than  in  the  sang^uineous,  and  in  certain 
individual  peculiarities  of  constitution.  But  this  tendency 
would  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  superinduced  by  the 
faabitualuseof  certain  kinds  of  indigestible  food;  such  as  im- 
perfectly fermented  bread,  heavy  paltry,  as  dumplings,  &c. ; 
indigestible  vegetables,  as  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  The 
ten^ncv  thtis  superinduced  may  be  greatly  increoseil  by 
the  usR  of  astringent  and  stimulating  beverogeii,  seden- 
tary habits,  long  indulgeiue  in  sleep,  &c.  The  immediate 
causes  of  constipation  arc,  1.  an  impaired  or  torpid  action 
of  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  either  a  de- 


ficient or  a  vitiated  secretion  of  bile.  It  nas  been  stated 
that  one  portion  of  tho  bile  [Bile]  mixes  as  an  essential 
constiUient  wiUi  the  chyle,  by  which  the  nutritive  part  of 
the  food  is  assimilated  to  the  constitution  of  the  blood ;  the 
other  portion  of  the  bile  consists  of  exerementitious  mattor, 
princqmlly  of  a  resinous  nature.  It  is  this  reunous  portion 
of  the  bUe  that  OMistitute*  the  proper  stimulus  to  the  colon 
and  rectum,  whose  office  it  is.  by  the  contraction  of  the 
fibres  vhicfa  fivm  their  muscular  coat,  to  remove  the  fscal 
matters  from  the  body.  A  certain  change  in  the  quaniity 
or  quality  Oi  the  bile  must  therefore  necessarily  diminish 
the  we^Mi  of  these  organs,  by  depriving  them  of  the  sti- 
mulus on  which  their  action  maituy  depends.  2.  Torpor  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  itself  and  more 
especially  of  that  portion  of  it  wluch  constitutes  the  large 
intestiues.  3.  The  production  and  accumulation  of  fiatuii 
in  these  organs,  by  which  their  thin  parieties  are  distended, 
and  even  a  mecbanical  obstacle  is  afibrded  to  the  passage 
of  the  f»cee. 

The  ueatment  of  constipation  should  always  have  in  view 
two  oliiieota: — 1.  the  iminediate  removal  of  the  impacted 
fieoes ;  and  3.  the  change  of  the  pathological  oondiiion  of 
the  systeiu  in  general,  or  itf  the  alimentaiv  canal  in  par- 
tknilar,  on  whi(£  the  fiecal  retention  d^encb. 

"nie  choice  of  tho  particular  remedies  adopted  for  the  im- 
mediate removal  <^  the  retained  feeces  is  often  a  matter  of 
the  last  importance.  The  coats  of  the  intestines  are  already 
in  a  state  of  preternatual  distension ;  they  have  lost  in  a 
great  dwree  their  vital  power;  they  have  a  pecaliar  tend- 
ency to  I^»e,  from  the  operation  of  slight  causes,  into 
the  state  of  inflammation.  All  purgative  medicines  are 
irritants,  and  the  most  active  are  nowerful  irritants.  If  the 
purgative  emplojred  be  of  a  hignly  acrid  nature,  it  may 
excite  inflammation  in  the  intestiites,  by  tlic  very  stimulus 
by  which  it  removes  the  retentiou  of  the  feeces ;  but  if  it 
irritate  the  internes,  irithout  overcoming  the  obstruction, 
it  will  be  atiU  m«»  likdy  to  induce  ilius  or  enteritis.  Only 
the  milder  nn^ativea  abould  therefore  be  onployed ;  and 
in  genanl  the  more  jKotracted  the  retention,  tile  less  irri- 
tating dKnld  be  the  putative  selected  to  remove  it.  The 
various  preparations  of  akes,  senna,  and  castor  oil.  combined 
with  a  narcotic,  as  hyoscyamus,  to  lessen  the  irritation  some- 
times excited  even  by  these  gentle  aperients,  are  the  safest 
remedies;  and  fortimately,  when  judiciously  combined, 
alternated,  and  repeated,  they  are  generally  effectual  In 
the  slighter  and  more  ordinar)*  oases  of  constipation, 
from  three  to  five  grains  cf  the  blue  pill,  with  from 
five  to  ten  grains  ot  the  compound  gamboge,  or  oloetic 
pills,  taken  at  bed-time,  followed  hy  a  draught  in  the 
momin)^  consisting  of  equal  quantities  (about  an  ounce) 
of  the  compound  infusions  of  senna  and  gentian,  or  ^ut 
the  same  quanti^.of  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  and 
these  doses  rmwated  about  twice  a  week,  are  all  the  medi- 
cines requind.  The  remedies  most  approi»riate  ftxt  the 
removal  of  habitual  and  protracted  constipation  can  be 
discovered  only  by  the  detection  of  the  exact  pathological 
condition  on  which  the  retention  depends.  This  should  be 
investigated  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  when  ascertained, 
the  particular  medicines,  and  the  form  of  exhibiting  them 
beat  adapted  to  the  case,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious.  But 
medicines  alone,  though  the  most  judiciously  choaen,  and 
producing  the  best  eU'ects,  will  accomplish  but  Utile.  The 
general  management  must  co-opeiate  with  the  medical 
treatment.  There  must  be  the  strictest  attention  to  regi- 
men, including  under  this  term  all  the  known  means  of 
putting  and  kanuBf^  the  body  in  general,  and  the  disordered 
o^n  in  particiuar,  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  health  and 
vigour ;  namely,  diet,  exercise  physical  and  mental,  pure 
air,  retirement  to  rest  at  regular  and  early  hours,  with  a 
moderate,  and  only  a  moderate,  quanti^  of  sleeh  &c. 
(Copland's  Dictionary  qf  Practieal  Mediant,  and  South- 
wood  Smith's  Pkiloaophy  of  Health.) 

CONSTITUTION,  a  term  often  used  by  persons  at  the 
present  day  without  any  precise  notion  of  what  it  means. 
Such  a  definition  of  a  constitution,  if  it  were  offered  as  one, 
might  be  defended  as  ei^ually  good  with  many  other  defini- 
tions or  flescriptions  which  are  involved  in  the  terms  used 
whenever  a  constitution  is  spoken  of. 

The  constitutions  which  are  most  ftet^nently  mentioned 
arc  the  Engli^  constitution,  the  constitution  of  the  aev«^ 
states  composing  the  Nwth  American  union,  ^  fednal 
constitution,  by  which  these  same  states  ariimund  t^Unr. 
and  various  constitutions  of  tb^j&anp^aumJWilKMitdi 
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lAve  faardlf  been  ^rmanetit  enough  to  be  submitted  to  an 
accurate  uiTestigation. 

The  vague  notion  of  a  constitution  is  that  of  certain 
ftindamental  rules  or  [laws  by  which  the  general  form  of 
administration  in  a  given  country  is  regulated,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  which  no  other  ftinduMntal  nha  at  lam,  or  anjr 
ndes  or  laws,  can  or  ought  to  be  made. 

The  exiKf  notion  of  &  eonstitation  eannot  be  obtaihed 
witfaoat  ftnt  obtaining  a  notion  of  sovereign  power.  The 
sorereign  power  in  any  state  Is  that  power  from  which  all 
laws  pnmerly  so  called  proceed ;  it  is  that  power  which 
commanu  and  can  enforce  obedience.  Such  a  powett 
being  sovereign  or  supreme,  is  subject  to  bo  other  powra, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  bound  any  rales  laid  down, 
either  by  those  who  have  at  any  previous  time  enjoyed  the 
sovereign  power  in  the  same  community,  or  by  any  maxitns 
or  rules  of  conduct  practised  or  recommended  by  its  prede- 
cessors ill  power,  whether  those  rules  or  maxims  be  merely 
a  matter  of  Ions;  usage  or  solemnly  recorded  in  any  written 
instrument  The  sovereini  power  for  the  time  is  supreme, 
and  can  make  what  lawa  it  pleases  without  doing  any  illegal 
act,  and,  strictly  spealclhg,  also,  without  doing  anv  unconsti- 
tutional act  Fot  Uiis  WOTd  eonstitation,  tsiken  in  its 
strongest  sense,  can  never  meah  mofe  Aui  a  Isw  tnade 
or  a  usage  sanctioned  by  some  one  or  more  possessed  of 
sovereiffu  power,  which  law  or  usage  has  fbr  many 
generations  been  observed  by  all  those  who  have  sno- 
cessi%-ely  held  the  sovereign  power  in  the  same  country. 
To  modijy  or  destroy  such  a  rule  or  law  might  be 
unwise,  as  being  an  act  In  opposition  to  that  which 
many  successive  generations  had  found  to  be  a  wise  atid 
useful  law ;  it  might  be  dangerous  as  bedng  opposed  to  that 
to  which  the  prejudices  of  many  geiieratiotla  had  given 
their  sanctioh ;  and  it  might  lead  to  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  governed,  if  either  their  own  Interest  or  their  passions 
were  strong  enough  to  lead  them  to  risk  a  contest  with  the 
sovereign  power.  If  would  generally  be  admitted)  the 
assembled  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ihd  Ireland  possess 
the  sovereign  power,  there  Is  no  set  whieh  tliOT  eould  do 
wUch  would  be  illegal,  as  every  body  must  admit:  and 
ftirther,  thtre  is  ho  pos^le  act  which  tiiey  oould  do  which 
would  he  unconstittitional,  for  such  act  would  be  no  ihore 
than  repealing  some  law  or  usage  having  the  force  of  law 
which  me  mass  of  the  natjon  Regarded  with  mere  than 
usual  veneration,  or  enacting  somethitig  at  variance  with 
such  taw  or  usage.  For  example,  if  the  next  assembled 
parliament  Should  abolish  the  trial  by  jury  in  alt  eases, 
except  Criminal  matters,  or  where  the  crown  Is  the  prose- 
cutor, such  an  act  might  be  called  bv  some  illegs),  uncon- 
stitutional, and  unwise.  But  it  woula  hot  be  called  illegal 
by  any  person  who  faod  fully  examined  into  the  tueaning  of 
the  wold  law ;  It  would  not  be  called  unconstitutional  by 
any  man  who,  faarbig  called  it  iU^al,  wished  to  be  con- 
sistent with  himself:  it  eould  otily  properly  be  called  wise 
or  unwise  by  those  who  had  reflected  sumeiently  on  the 
nature  of  the  iiwtltution  and  its  opefationB  to  know  whethco- 
such  a  modification  would  do  more  good  or  harm. 

The  words  constitution  and  unconstitutional  appear  to 
be  only  strictly  applicable  to  such  &  casfe  as  the  following ; 
where  the  sovereign  power  being  invested  in  one,  or  two, 
or  five  hundred,  or  an  the  males  of  an  independent  politi- 
cal community  who  are  above  a  certain  i^e,  or  in  any  other 
number  in  such  a  community,  lays  down  certain  rules  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  the  sovereign  power 
intrusts  tlie  legisliitive  functions.  Such  are  the  Constitutiohs 
of  the  several  states  composing  the  North  American  Union, 
and  such  is  the  Constitution  of  the  Federation  of  these 
several  states.  In  these  several  states  the  peo^e,  In  the 
mass,  and  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  sovereign.  The  people 
assembled  by  their  delates,  named  for  that  eqiecia]  pur- 
pose, have  flwned  the  enating  Constitutions ;  and  they 
change  the  same  Constitutions  m  the  same  way  whenever 
the  majority  of  the  people,  that  is,  when  the  sovereign, 
chooses  to  make  such  change. 

These  Constitutions  lay  down  certain  rales,  according  to 
which  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ftinctionaries 
must  be  chosen ;  they  fix  limits  to  their  several  powers, 
both  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  with  respect  to  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  sovereign.  "Hiey  do  ordain 
and  declare  the  future  form  of  government  For  example, 
the  Constitution  of  Virginia  of  1776,  declares  'that  all  mi- 
nisters of  the  Crospel  or  every  denomination  shall  be  bica- 
pable  of  bnngeloetedmembaiaof  dtherHtmse  of  Assemblyi 


or  of  the  Pri^  Council.'  The  same  rule,  we  believe,  forms  a 
part  of  the  recently  amended  Constitution  of  the  same  btate. 
If  the  Virginia  legislature  were  to  pass  an  act  to  enable 
clergymen  to  become  memlwrs  of  the  House  of  Assembly  or 
of  the  Privy  Council,  such  au  act  would  be  unconstitutional, 
and  no  one  would  he  bound  to  obey  it  The  Jndkiary.  if 
sndi  a  matter  came  befbre  it,  would,  in  the  disefaam  tn  its 
dtttr,  deolare  it  unconstitutional,  and  luch  so-called  law 
eould  have  no  lUrthsr  efleA  than  if  any  unauthorised  body 
men       made  the  rule. 

A  constitution  then  is  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  the 
sovereign  power,  by  which  it  delegates  a  part  of  its  autho- 
rity to  certain  persons,  or  to  a  body,  to  be  chosen  in  a  w^r 
ptesdribed  by  Act  of  Constitutbn,  which  at  the  same  time 
fixes  ih  a  general  way  the  powers  of  the  body  to  which  a 
of  tlw  sovereign  power  is  thus  ddc^ied.  And  the 
re^  power  changes  Uils  Cdnstitutiott  whenever  it 
pleases,  and  in  doing  so  acts  neither  constitutionally  nor 
unconstitutionally,  but  simply  exereiseB  its  sovereign  power. 
No  body  can  act  unconstitutionally  but  a  body  which  has 
recMved  authority  from  a  higbw  power,  and  acts  contrary 
to  tile  terms  which  fix  that  authwity.  Wherever  then  there 
is  a  sovereiBn  power,  consisting  cither  of  one,  as  the  Auto- 
erat  of  Riusia,  of  titrae  members,  kinc,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, as  in  England  (provided  these  three  members  do 
bossess  the  complete  soverei^  powerX  or  of  sll  the  males 
tmm  of  American  citlaens  and  of  a  given  age,  as  in  most  of 
the  United  States  of  North  Ameriira— such  sovereign  power 
eannot  act  unconstitutionally.  For  to  act  unconstitutionally 
would  he  to  act  against  a  rule  imposed  by  some  soperior  au- 
thority, which  would  be  a  contradiction. 

The  pdliey  of  having  a  constitution  in  a  state  where  the 
sovereign  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  oommuni^,  may  be 
defondnl  on  general  grounds  of  convenience.  When  the 
cotnrounity  have  settled  that  certain  fundamental  maxims 
are  Hght,  it  is  a  savhig  of  time  add  trouble  to  exclude  the 
discussion  of  all  such  matters  from  the  functions  ttf  those  to 
whom  tfa^  have  br  the  etmstitution  intrusted  l^islative 
power.  Such  flmumental  rules  also  preunt  a  bamer  to 
any  sudden  and  violent  assumption  of  undue  authority 
either  b;^  the  legislative  or  executhre,  and  oblige  them,  as 
We  see  in  the  actual  workings  of  constitutions,  to  obtain 
their  object  by  other  means,  which,  if  not  less  dangerous  in 
the  end,  are  more  slow  in  theix  operation,  and  thus  can  be 
detected  and  are  exposed  to  be  defeated  by  simQar  means 
put  in  action  by  the  opposing  party.   There  are  disadvant- 

Xalso  in  such  an  arrangement  Constitutional  rules 
n  once  fixed  are  not  easily  channd ;  and  the  legislative 
body  when  once  established,  thougn  thecactically,  and  in 
Act  too,  under  the  sovereign  controut,  often  finds  means  to 
elude  the  vigilance  and  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  body  to 
whieh  it  owes  its  existenoe,  and  from  which  it  derives  ii& 
power.  One  of  the  great  means  by  which  tiiese  ends 
are  effbeted  is  the  intOTpretalion  of  the  written  instrument 
or  constitution,  whieh  is  the  warrant  for  didr  powers.  The 
practice  of  torturing  the  words  of  all  written  law,  till  in 
efi'ect  the  law  or  rule  Is  made  to  expnai  the  contrary  of 
what  seemed  to  be  at  first  intended,  appears  to  be  deeply 
implanted  in  the  English  race,  and  in  those  of  their  de- 
scendants, who  have  established  constitutional  fbrms  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atiantic.  The  value  of  all  written  instru- 
ments, whether  called  constitutions  or  not  seems  consider- 
ably impaired  by  this  peculiar  aptitude  to  construe  words 
which  once  seemed  to  have  one  plain  meaning  only,  su 
that  they  shall  mean  any  tiling  which  the  actual  circum 
Stances  may  require,  or  may  seem  to  require. 

It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  advantage  of  a 
Constitution  in  a  community  where  the  sovneign  is  on«. 
Being  supremo,  the  sovereign  may  change  the  Gonstitotion 
niien  he  pleases.  It  may  be  said  that  if  the  Constitution  is 
good,  and  has  been  allowed  to  stand  by  aevnal  snooessive 
possessors  of  the  sovereign  power,  it  obtains  an  apparent 
prescriptive  authority,  whieh  Is  the  more  binding  on  the 
sovereign,  as  the  mass  of  the  nation  habituolly  regard  the 
same  Constitution  as  something  whieh  even  the  soverei;^ 
Cannot  touch  with  impunity.  It  would  shock  common  pre- 
judice if  the  actual  sovereign  were  to  violate  that  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  his  predecessors,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  an  apparently  h%her  antiquity  than  the  power 
which,  in  the  actual  sovereign's  hands,  appears  to  be  of  more 
recent  birth.  The  precise  meaning  of  what  is  called  the 
English  Constitution  must  be  got,  ffoni  the  varioas  writers 
Who  have  ntede  its  o^^i^vJhii£tfl^SMa4r.  Id 
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readiiuF  them  it  maj  not  be  amin  to  betr  in  mind  that  the 
•vord  Conaiituiion,  as  used  by  them,  has  not  tf»  vaet,  but 
the  vague  meaning  as  explained  above. 

For  tbe  nature  of  a  Federal  Govemmeilt,  which  neces- 
sarily implies  the  notion  of  a  Oonstitution,  see  Fsdbration. 

CONimTTmONS,  AFOanOLlCAL  or  CLEMEN- 
TINS,  are  a  code  of  r^olations,  atfxibuted  by  some  ecclesi- 
astical writers  to  the  Apostles,  and  said  to  nsve  been  col- 
lected by  Clemens  nnnanns.  jheeolleetion  consists  of  et^t 
books,  containing  a  great  many  precepts  and  rules  coneern- 
ing  the  discipline,  doctrine,  apd.  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

Besides  the  gospels,  emstles,  and  apocalypse,  which  now 
compose  the  volume  of  the  *  New  Testament,'  there  wer^ 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  Chriatiaaitv,  numerous  writings  hear- 
ing tlie  name  of  the  Apostles  and  apostolical  men,  of  which 
some  are  extant  at  the  present  time :  and  it  is  geoerBlly 
considered  that  two  among  th?  first  in  order  of  time  are 
tbe  eight  boohs  of  Apostolical  or  Clementine  canons,  and 
the  Constitutions  which  are  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle. That  the  latter  once  constituted  a  part  of  tiie  Now 
Testament  is  evident  from  the  last  of  the  apostdioal  <^noi)s, 
vhich  states  that  *  The  holy  and  venwable  Bible  consists 
of  the  Old  Testament  (of  which  the  several  constituent 
books  are  enumerated)  and  the  New  Testament,  whi^ 
consists  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  ; 
1 4  epistles  of  I^ul ;  2  of  P«ter ;  3  of  John  ;  1  of  James ;  I 
of  J  ude ;  2  of  Clement,  and  tbe  Constitutions  tar  you  that 
are  bishops,  published  by  me  Clemept  in  8  books,  which 
are  not  to  be  divulged  to  all,  because  of  the  mysticf^  things 
contained  in  them ;  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'  (Labbei, 
Collect.  Condi.,  torn  i.)  One  of  the  epistles  of  Clement  , and 
part  of  the  other  which  is  attributed  to  him,  are. included  in 
the  Albxandkinb  MS.  Epiphanii^  (a.d.  400)  cites  the 
Constitutions  not  only  as  the  work  of  an  honest  Catholic 
Christian^  but  as  the  divine  word  and  doctrine ;  yet  iu  his 
catalogue  of  canonical  boolu  they  are  not  included,  and  it 
is  contended  that  Uto  Constitutions  now  extant  are  not 
identical  with  those  from  whit^  Bpiphanius  cited. 

The  authenticity  and  dato  of  this  work  have  been'a  subject 
of  much  learned  contention ;  and  though  by  fltr  the  greater 
number  of  critics  have  pronounced  it  to  be  a  pseudonymous 
compilation,  made  in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  there  have 
been  some  who  suppntthe  opinion  of  its  apostolical  origin. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  state  of  tne  evidence  will 
Rnd  in  the  following  works,  and  in  various  others  to  which 
they  refer,  som^  useful  assistance.  Turrianus,  who  argues 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  Omstitutions,  in  his  five  hooks 
Adversus  Magdeburzeoses,  adduces  many  passages  from 
Tertuilian,  Ignatius,  Justinus,  and  others,  as  instances  of 
quotation  from  them.  To  this  Revetus  replies  (Oiticus 
Sacer,  pi  US,  et  se^.),  that  since  these,  ftthers  say  nothing 
of  the  Constitutions  hy  name,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  ^ 
Constitutions  are  compiled  from  (he  fathers  as  that  the 
&ther8  quoted  from  the  Constitutions.  Seultetus,  another 
opponent  of  Turrian,  gives,  in  replying  to  him,  a  Cull  analysis 
of  all  the  books  of  the  Constitutions  in  his  Medulla  Par- 
trum,  I.  ti.,  c.  5.  Cottelerius  (Apparatus  Patrum  Apotfto- 
Ucorum,  tom  i.)  declares  them  to  be  apocryphal  and  pseud- 
epigraphical,  and  the  production  neither  of  tne  Apostles  nor 
of  Clement.  Tillemont  expresses  a  similar  opinion.  Dal- 
IsQUs  (in  Pseudipigraphis  Apostolicis,  lib.  iii.)  dates  them 
subsequent  to  tbe  council  of  Nice,  in  a^.  325.  lie  Clero 
(Bibliotheca)  assigns  their  origin  to  some  Arian  in  the 
4th  century,  in  which  he  is  fbllowed  hy  Robert  Turner  in 
*  A  Discourse  on  the  Pretended  Constituting'  whjf  h  re- 
gards them  as  a  compilation  from  numerous  OiMastitutions, 
canons,  travels,  trautiona,  and  litui^es,  ascrihed  to  ^e 
apostles.  Bishop  Pearson  (On  the  Cre^)  supposes 
them  to  have  been  compiled  from  others  which  wore 
attributed  to  Clement,  Ignatius,  Hippolytus,  and  others  ; 
but  altered  and  interpolated  since  the  time  of  Bpiphanius. 
Archbishops  Wake  and  Usher,  the  former  in  '  Genuine 
Epistles  of  the  Fathers,'  p.  105 ;  the  htter  in  'Dissert,  ad 
Ignatium,'  p.  2,  consider  tfiem  as  apocrypha^  andps^dony- 
mous;  but  Whiston,  regardless,  or  all  such  opinions,  con- 
tends with  great  learning  and  warmth,  in  his  '  Vi^dica^n 
of  the  Constitutions,'  Svo.,  17ls,  that  they  are  quite  as 
authentio  as  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  vera 
dictated  by  thjQ  Apostles  and  written  from  their  mouths  by 
Clement,  and  that  they  contain  a  good  scheme  of  (Aiiaa) 
fhith,  and  form  a  valuable  supplonent  to  the  Jjtvw  Testa- 
ment. Tba  Constitutions  are  givan  in  tits  great  cdlec- 
lion  of  Couneili  by  I«hbe,  torn.  i. ;  in  tike  sereral  KbUo- 


tbecs  Patrum  ;  in  Cottelerii  S.S.  Patrum  Opera  /era«t 
Suppositicia.  (See  also  Bishop  Beveridge,  Coaex  Canonun 
Easles.  Primitive  vindicatus  et  illu^ratus;  Gerhard,  HisL 
Juris  Eccles.,  num.  122  ;  Hoffmanni,  Lexuxn  ;  Lardner's 
CrmUbUity,  vol.  iv.,  p.  320-354 ;  Leiwlet.  TcU>.  Chrmol.,  torn, 
ii.,  p-Slit;  Jortin's  ^nark*  on  Eee&s.  Hitty  vol.i.,p.  228.) 

CONSTITUTIONS,  ROMAN.  The  word  oonsttt  jUo 
(from  constituere,  t. «.,  to  set  up,  to  establish),  signi  to  any  dis- 
position or  appointment;  for  example^  ia  ^-  iv.  2, 1.  9,  (  3,  a 
decree  of  the  pnstoc  is  called  constitutiq.  Tbe  decrees  and 
dedsioQs  of  Roman  eipperors  are  also  called  constitutiones ; 
and,  aooording  to  Gaius  (i.  $),  an  imperial  constitution  is 
what  tbe  emperor  declares  by  a  decree,  or  an  edict,  or  a 
letter.  That  modern  aerification  of  the  term,  which  de- 
notes the  fundamental  law  of  a  state,  was  not  in  use  among 
the  Romans ;  yet  Cicero  {de  Repuklica,  i.  45)  employs  tbe 
word  to  express  a  similar  notion. 

Diuing  the  tepublic  tbe  AouiAn  law  WM  mode  or  deve- 
loped by  decrees  of  the  people  in  the  comitia  Oeg<u  aiid 
plebiscita),  by  deerees  of  the  senatt^  and  bv  the  edicts  of 
various  magotrates,  as  tha  prebHra  and  ndiles.  {Roman 
Law.]  Aim  the  great  internal  change  and  revolutions 
had  taken  place  in  the  Bonuut  state,  and  Augustus  hod 
united  in  himself  the  powen  of  all  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment^ with  the  direetioft  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  assemblies 
of  the  pecple,  the  imperial  power  was  firmly  established. 
The  emperor  not  only  had  the  right  of  issuing  edicts,  as  the 
magistrates  of  the  rqiublio  had  done,  b\)t  be  could  propose 
and  make  entirely  new  laws.  Propositiima  of  hvws  fropi  the 
emperor  to  the  senate  were  caUed  orotiones  principum. 
Thus  arose  the  imperial  constitution^  with  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus.  But  as  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Sulla,  Pompeius, 
and  JuUus  Cesar,  were  ratified  and  confircned  by  the  people, 
both  in  their  lifetime  and  after  their  death,  this  may  be 
considered  as  the  beginniDg  of  the  systeia  of  oopstitutions. 
Aa  the  institntiona  of  the  repubUo  only  graduaUy  me^^ 
into  tha  innwrial  antocntOT,  the  voice-of  the  people  in  the 
ocositiaana  tha  decfsssof  the  senate  ven  still  respected  in 
Cmn,  though  not  in  substance.  But  aftw  A.n>  2^  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberini»  the  legislation  of  the  peoplfl^  and  200 
years  later,  the  deorees  of  w  senate  also,  totally  ceased. 
From  that  sara  laws  wwe  made  only  1^  the  ramerors;  and 
from  the  time  of  Constutine  the  Ureat,  the  eonatitations 
wa<e  properly  called  leges  nov«,  or  new  laws. 

The  irapehal  oonstitutions  occur  under  different  deno- 
minations ;  as  edicts  (leges  edietoletf),  or  decrees  addressed 
to  and  binding  on  all  Roman  subjects;  decreta  or  rescripts, 
which  are  deoisions  in  particular  case^  upon  questions 
proposed  to  the  emperor  hy  public  functionaries  or  private 
Twaons ;  these  deoiBions  also  were  univomlly  binding. 
We  ftad  the  tenns  episloke  also  used,  vben  the  deoisions 
were  aatweiB  to  m^pstnte^  and  littene  when  given  in 
rmly  to  private  persona.  Important  mg^  ooiutitiitioni 
wore  uStmtk  colled,  from  the  emperoc  who  made  them, 
*  lex  Anai^asiana ' 

In  eourse  (tf  time  the  number  of  these  constitatifHii  be- 
came so  great,  that  to  pravent  conAision  collections  were 
made,  and  called  codes.  The  first  ooUections  mule  by  pi;i- 
vate  persons  were  the  oodices  Gregorioni  and  Hermoge- 
niani,  of  which  we  know  very  little ;  it  being  even  uncertain 
if  they  were  two  separate  codes  ox  only  one.  Yet  it  seems 
that  the  first  oolleotor  was  Qxegorius,  uid  that  Hermogenes 
continued  the  work.  Opinions  vary  also  as  to  the  time 
when  these  compilers  lived.  Tbetr  coUeotipns,  which  oon- 
tained  the  conshtutions  from  the  time  of  Hadriw  to.  Dio- 
eletian,  am  hMrt,  and  we  have  on]^  anne  fr^gmenta,  which 
were  first  edited  by  Jan.  Siohardw  (Basil,  U9S,  foU  to- 
gethw  with  the  Codex  Theodoaianua.  The  fia^Dsents  are 
m  Schulttng's  *  Jurisprud.  Vet.  Antejitft.,'  Lugd.  Bat.  17 12, 
and  in  the  '  JusCivile  Ant^ust,*  BeroL  1815. 

Anotiier  and  more  inuportant  c<dlect)(«i  was  made  undn 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  U.,  by  public  authority.  The  em- 
peror luving  nommated,  the  year  435,  a  commission  of 
sixteen  persona,  under  Uie  direction  of  Antiochu^  for  tbe 
purpose  of  collecting  the  constitutions  from  the  time  of 
Oonstantine  the  Grrat,  three  years  afterwards  (a.d.  43$), 
tbe  new  code,  called  Codex  Theodoaianu^  was  confirmed 
by  tbe  nnperor,  and  puhhahed  in  the  eastom  empire.  It 
contains  sixteen  books,  divided  into  titles,  in  which  the 
separate  cuutitntions  an  amnga^  aoeiMFding  to  their  sid»  ■ 
jeotinatter,  in  sueha  way  that  many  of  tb«a  are  subdi- 
vided. Seme  addU—ia.  called  wn^Qm^WAj^usfudA 
made  to  the  ooUaeliaa  of  ThwBdniiwi  bJEWidbMJMUoka 
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mte  lost,  but  umc  parts  of  them  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered  at  Milan,  by  Clossius  (Clossii  'Theodos.  Codic. 
Genuin.  Fra?menta,'  Tub.  1824) ;  and  at  Turin,  by  Peyron, 
('  Codic.  Theodos.  Fragm.  Ined.,'  Tur.,  1 823-4.)  The  beat 
edition  of  the  Theodoaian  Code  ia  that  by  Jac.  Gotbofre- 
dua,  torn,  vi.,  Lugd.,  1665,  who  also  wote  an  eoceellent 
commentary  en  it,  vhid  vaa  |iubltahed,  together  with  the 
text,  by  Ritter,  Leipxir,  1  '36-^4. 

In  the  year  506,  Alano  II.  made  an  abridgement  of  the 
Tl^eodosian  Code,  adding  to  it  the  exoerpta  from  the  co- 
dicos  Gregorian!  and  Hermogeniani,  and  of  the  works  of 
the  Roman  lawyers  Gaius  and  Paulas,  for  the  use  of  the 
Romans  then  living  in  the  «>mpire  of  the  Visigoths :  the 
collection  is  called  '  Breviarium  Alanoianum.*  j 

The  last  and  most  important  collection  of  Roman  consti- ! 
tutions  was  made  by  the  order  of  Jiutinian.  rjniTiNiAM's 
Legislation.] 

CONSTRUCTION  (geometty),  all  formation  of  lines, 
figures.  &C.,  which  is  not  absolutely  implied  in  the  hypo- 
thesis  of  the  problem  or  theorem  in  question.  Thui^  in  the 
{uroof  of  ibe  theorem.  *the  aquare  <m  the  hypothenuse  of  a 
right  angled  triangle  is  eqttu  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 
the  sides,'  the  fbrmation  of  the  r^ht-angled  triangle  and  of 
the  squares  is  not  technically  considered  as  part  of  the 
construction,  the  latter  term  being  only  used  to  imply  all 
the  additional  formation  of  figure  necessary  to  the  proof. 

A  question  is  fi*equently  said  to  be  solved  by  construe- 
tion,  when  it  is  only  meant  that  a  geometrical  method  of 
solving  it  is  adopted  [Solvtion,  Oeomitrical],  as  distin- 
guished fi-om  an  algebraical  solution.  An  equation  is  also 
sometimes  said  to  be  constructed,  in  the  sense  inverse  to 
that  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  solved ;  that  is,  when  the  roots 
are  given,  and  the  equation  is  reqairod  to  be  found.  [Equa< 
TioNS,  Theory  op.] 

OONSUBSTANHAL  (Consubstantialia)  is  «imvalent 
in  expression  to  eo-«ssential,  and  is  the  tranilation  of  the 
term  ^/loovm'oe,  homoousios,  which,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century,  was  the  subject  of  so  much  zealous 
eontention  among  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  sects  of 
Christmns.  The  Arians  and  Eusebians,  who  asserted  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinitv,  and  the  adherents  of  Mace- 
donius,  who  asserted  the  third  person,  to  be  different  and 
didtinct  in  nature  from  the  first,  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Athanasians,  who,  at  the  council  of  Nice  (a.  d.  326), 
adopted  as  the  pass-word  of  their  party  the  term  ofutowjiog, 
consubstantial,  or,  as  it  is  Englished  in  the  Nicene  creed, 
*  Of  one  tubttanoe  with  the  Father.'  There  were  three 
oonfUetingdeneminationa:  those  who  held  the  three  per- 
sons to  be  of  the  tame  snbstanrok  ifwmwibc;  those  who 
asserted  them  to  be  of  aMm'Air  subatanee,  A^motwloc;  and 
those  who  contended  that  they  wen  of  adiffwent  substoiKe, 
ivoaoioQ.  Between  these  parties  the  dispute  was  earned 
on  during  several  years  with  great  violence;  and  successive 
councils,  eomposed  of  hundreds  of  bishops,  continued  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  altering  creeds  and  retaprocating 
anathemas.  In  modem  times  vthe  Avo/uhoc  doctrine  has 
been  advocated  by  Dr.  Bury  in  his  '  Naked  Gospel,'  a  work 
which,  though  condemned  and  burnt  by  the  University  of 
Oxford,  was  approved  and  adopted  by  I^ocke,  Clarke,  and 
Whiston.  Tlie  circumstantial  particulurs  of  the  antient 
controversy  may  be  found  in  the  various  histwries  of  the 
councils  of  that  perrod,  and  its  modern  revival  in  the  nu- 
merous works  on  the  Unitarian  doctrinea.  See  especially 
the  article  *  Arianiame,'  in  Pk^net's  Diet,  dm  Hirine*. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  or  IMPANATION,  is  a 
term  adupted  by  the  Lutheran  Church  to  designate  its 
doctrine  of  thu  Eucharist,  in  oontiadistinction  to  the  tran- 
Bubstaniiation  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Luther,  aficv 
separating  from  the  Catholic  communion,  still  retained  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence ;  but  instead  of  teaching,  as 
the  Romanists  do,  that  the  priest's  pronunciation  of  the 
words  of  consecration  at  once  deprive  the  bread  Mid  wine 
on  the  altar  of  iheir  natural  qualities,  and  tnmsform  them 
into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  he  taught,  that 
after  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  they  are 
mysteriously  aeormtpanied  with  the  real  body  and  blood. 
In  (hort,  in  tranmottantiatitm,  the  divine  body  and  blood  is 
pTuient  mV^Mtf  the  bread  and  wine;  and  in  amawAdini^ 
tion  it  is  present  tM'A  the  bread  and  wine:  the  former  eflbcts 
a  change  of  nature,  the  latter  a  change  of  circumstance. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  church  by  John,  sumamed  Pungens 
Asinns,  a  doctor  of  Paris,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 


ceutury.  His  work  on  this  sub><*ct,  entitled  '  Determiuatto 
F.  Joannis  Parisiensis  de  modo'-ixistendi  Corpus  Christi  in 
Sacramento  Altaria,'  was  republished  by  AUix  in  1686. 

CONSUL  (a  wcHcd  of  thu  some  family  as  consulere,  to 
consult),  was  1^  title  of  the  highest  ordinary  magistrate  in 
the  Roman  republic.  King  Tarquinius  Superbus  having 
been  expelled  fmn  Rome  fbr  his  tyrannical  conduct,  by  the 
joint  efnuts  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  b.c.  409,  a  re- 
public was  established.  Instead  of  kings,  two  functionaries 
called  consuls  (consules,  in  Greek  iixarot)  were  appointed 
to  administer  the  republic.  The  first  consuls  were  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  CollAinus  (or  M. 
Horatius,  according  to  Polybius,  iu.  22).  The  consuls  were 
annually  elected  m  the  Comitia  Canturiata,  and  at  first 
only  chosen  fhim  the  patriciaus. 

As  the  consulship  was  established  in  the  place  of  the 
ktnifly  office,  the  consuls  also  were  invested  with  the  same 

fower  that  the  kings  had.  (Niebuhr's /f»^ory  an^Gibbun's 
Httory,  i  3 ;  Cicero.  De  Leg.  iii.  3,  who  ascribes  to  them 
'jejjriam  potestatem.')  The  consulate  was,  with  the  ex- 
ception OS  the  dietatoEship.  the  h^iost,  and,  before  mm- 
tor.  eadilea,  and  censors  existed,  ue  only  superior  admi- 
uisteative  office  in  Rome.  The  consuls  were  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  republic:  the  judiciary  (jurisdictio),  the  mili- 
tary (imperium),  and  the  executive  powers  w^  nil  united 
in  them.  Accordingly,  we  find  them  also  called  preetores, 
and  judioes,  and  imperatores.  They  presided  in  the  senate, 
where  tluy  had  an  ele\'ated  seat,  and  the  businesis  in  the 
comitia  curiata  and  centuiiata  was  conducted  by  them. 
Tlie  consuls  created  the  quaestors  of  the  public  treasury, 
and  thus  had  great  influence  in  the  iulministnition  of  the 
treasury,  the  queestors  being  dependuiit  on  them.  Thuy 
could  also  conclude  peace  and  make  alliauces.  They  were 
the  supreme  judges  in  all  suits  aud  criminal  trials. 

The  eonsius  possessed  the  same  external  ins^ia  of 
honour  as  the  lings,  except  the  golden  crown  and  the 
trabea  (purtde  cloak),  which  latter  they  were  only  allowed 
to  wear  in  a  triumph.  They  had  a  sceptre  of  ivoty.  with  an 
eagle  at  the  end.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  people  they 
sat  on  the  sella  cunilis  (an  ornamented  chair);  and  like 
the  other  senators  they  wore  the  toga  prietexla-  Twelve 
lictors,  with  the  fhsoes  and  axes,  as  the  symbol  of  the  cun- 
suls'  power  over  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  preceded  each  of 
them  at  first ;  but  P.  Valerius,  called  Poplicola,  a  name 
which  implies  his  respect,  or  affected  respect,  for  populai- 
rights.  Hmited  the  power  of  the  consuls,  and  curtailed  ihc 
external  symbols  of  their  authority.  In  the  city,  the  i\c& 
were  taken  from  the  Iksees,  and  oxdy  one  of  the  consuls  was 
preceded  by  the  twelve  lictors.   From  their  sentence  a.\t- 

Seals  to  the  people  were  allowed.  From  this  time  they  were 
eprivedof  their  former  power  of  condemning  citizens  to, 
death  in  Rfflne,  and  the  power  of  scoui^ng  them  only  re 
mained.  But  while  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  army  out 
of  Rome,  th^  retained  the  axes  in  the  fasces  and  alt  their 
former  rights.  The  consul  who,  according  to  the  settlement 
of  Valerius,  was  not  preceded  by  the  twelve  lictors,  had  a 
public  slave,  called  accensus,  to  precede  him.  The  right 
to  the  twelve  lictors  and  the  supreme  authority  in  matiers 
of  administration  were  ei^oyed  by  the  consuls  alternately 
from  month  to  month. 

The  patricians,  after  expelling  the  kings  with  the  help 
of  the  plebeians,  designed  to  transfer  tlie  royal  power  to 
themselves,  which  Vkev  accompliz^ied  by  securing  the 
election  of  both  consuls  out  of  their  own  body.  The 
consuls  therefore  being  invested  with  the  supreme  power, 
the  Struggle  of  the  people  with  the  patricians  was  at  the 
same  time  a  stn^le  against  the  consuls.  Their  power 
sustained  a  great  shock  by  the  institution  of  the  tribune; 
of  the  plebs.  Each  of  the  tribunes,  whose  number  at  lasi 
amounted  to  ten,  had  the  right  of  putting  bis  veto  on  the 
measures  of  the  consuls.  In  order  to  prevent  arbitmry  act^ 
of  the  consuls,  the  tribune  Terrentius,  b.c.  46 1 ,  made  a  pro- 
position fi)r  a  code  or  collection  of  laws,  and  in  the  year  b.c. 
452  ten  men  (decemviri)  were  named  for  this  purpose,  who 
were  invested  with  full  powers,  and  all  other  functionaries 
for  the  time  were  suspended.  The  consulate  being  re-esta- 
blished, the  tribunes,  b.c.  444,  proposed  that  the  people 
diould  choose  consuls  from  the  plebeians  also,  a  prupobal 
which  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  violent  contest  Tbe  consul- 
ship was  again  suspen&d,  and  tribunes  of  war  (tribtm- 
militares)  with  consular  power  were  appointed,  to  which 
office  plebeians  also  were  made  eligible.  At  last,  vjc  366.  tht 
first  plebeiaa  vas  elected  consul  Aok.  vi.  4?  viL  L  2.  21 ; 
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Afterwards  both  consuls  vera  on  sn-urol  occasions  ptc- 
beitns. 

In  the  mean  time  the  extension  of  the  state  mode  it 
impiissible  for  the  consuls  to  perform  the  increased  duties 
of  their  office,  and  new  functionaries  were  created.  In 
n.c.  442,  the  censors,  and  b.c.  365,  the  preetors,  were  created, 
which  latter  had  the  judicial  functions  previously  attached 
to  the  consulate.  In  relation  to  these  new  magistrates,  the 
consul  was  called  nu^tratus  migort  or  superior  magis- 
trate. 

Thouf^h  the  consular  power  was  thus  much  diminished, 
it  was  still  very  great.  All  the  oiBcers  of  the  stale,  except 
the  tribunes,  were  under  th«  consuls;  they  summoned  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  received  all  dispatches,  and  gave 
audiences  to  foreign  ambassadors.  In  time  of  war  they 
were  eommanders-m-chief,  and  the  election  of  the  military 
officers  partly  depended  on  thenu  In  critical  times  the 
consular  power  was  made  unlimited  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  'vidcant  consulesne  quid  respuDlica  detrimenti  ca- 
piat' (they  should  take  care  that  the  republic  sustained 
no  harm).  Under  such  circumstance;  they  could  require 
the  strictest  obedience  from  all  the  citizens;  and  they 
resumed  their  right  to  condemn  to  death  without  appeal. 

The  imperium  or  military  command  was  granted  to  the 
consuls  by  the  lex  curiata  [Couitia],  '  whereby  a  province 
(provincia)  was  assigned  to  them.  The  term  j^ovineia 
originally  denoted  the  power  given  to  disobarge  some  pub- 
lic duty  out  of  Rome,  partieularlv  the  command  of  the 
army  in  conquered  oountries ;  ana  theaa  countries  them- 
selves were  called  provineis  (provinces).  When  a  con- 
sul, after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  was  appointed 
to  govern  a  province,  he  was  called  pro-consul. 

At  first  no  particular  age  was  a  necessary  qualification 
for  the  consulate.  But  by  Uie  lex  Annalis,  proposed  by  the 
tribune  L.  Villius,  in  the  year  B.c.  ISl,  a  certain  age 
was  required  for  each  magistrate ;  and  the  consul  must  be 
forty-three  years  of  age.  But  tliis  law  was  not  always  oh- 
scr\-ed ;  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  elected  consul  in  his  twenty- 
third,  and  Scipio  Aihcanus  in  hi^  twenty-eighth  year.  No 
one  could  legally  be  re-elected  till  after  an  inter\'al  of  ten 
years ;  but  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  re-elected  six  times, 
and  Moriiu  seven  times. 

Thtt  candidate  far  the  consulate  wat  required  to  be  at 
Rome  when  the  election  took  place  in  the  comitia  centu- 
riata,  a  rule  which  was  also  sometimes  not  regar^d.  The 
elder  of  the  two  consuls  first  received  the  fiuces,  until  the 
Emperor  Augustus  prescnbed,  by  the  law  called  lex  Julia 
and  Papia  Poppsa,  that  he  should  take  them  first  who  had 
most  children.  The  time  of  election  varied  at  different 
periods  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  they  were  always 
chosen  some  time  before  they  entered  on  office,  and  were 
called  deaignatt.  The  time  of  entrance  on  office  likewise 
varied;  but  about  b.c.  154  it  was  fixed  that  Utey  should 
always  enter  ou  their  office  on  the  Ist  of  January.  The 
years  were  named  after  the  consuls,  and  annual  recnstets 
were  kem  fi>r  that  purpose,  which  were  called  ftsu  omi- 
sulares.  When  the  consuls  entered  on  their  office,  they  went 
in  a  solemn  proceesion  to  the  oapitel  to  sacrifice  to  JuBtter 
Cepttolinus ;  and  after  this  ceremony  the  senate  held  a 
solemn  session.  Within  the  five  next  days  they  were  to 
teke  the  oaUi  to  administer  the  republic  according  to  the 
laws ;  and  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  office  they  took  a 
similar  oath.  Those  who  had  discharged  the  office  of 
consul  were  oalled  oonsulares,  and  eiyoyed  a  kind  pre- 
eminence in  rank  over  the  other  senators. 


[CiMUttlH  MM  of  H.  A(ri»tt.] 
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From  the  time  of  Sulla  and  Csesar,  who  weru  elected 
perpetual  dictators,  the  consulate  gradually  lost  all  its 
powers,  and  under  the  emperors  it  sunk  to  a  mere  shadow 
aod  a  name.   Yet  consuls  were  still  annually  elected  by 
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the  people,  until  the  time  of  Tibeiiua,  who  ordered  that 
they  should  be  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  number  Om 
the  consuls  was  much  augmented  by  the  emperors ;  and 
several  kinds  of  consuls  were  made,  as  consules  ordinarii, 
after  whom  the  years  still  were  called;  consules  dufltHai, 
elected  by  iho  emperors  ;  and  consules  honorarn,  who  had 
title  and  rank,  but  no  power.  The  lost  consul  after  whom 
the  year  was  denominated,  was  Basilius,  junior,  in  the  year 
1294  A.n.c.  or  641  a.d^  in  the  toffi  of  the  Smperor  Jus- 
tinianus. 

CONSUL,  an  officer  appointed  by  a  government  to  m 
side  in  some  fbreign  country,  in  order  to  give  protection  1<> 
such  subjects  of  Ihe  government  by  whom  he  is  appointed 
as  may  have  commercial  dealings  in  the  country  where  the 
consul  resides,  and  also  to  keep  his  employers  informed 
concerning  any  matters  relating  to  trade  which  may  be  of 
interest  or  advantage  for  them  to  know.  To  these  duties 
are  sometimes  superadded  others  having  objects  more 
directly  political,  but  into  this  part  of  a  consul's  duty  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  at  present,  as  such  functions  aie  as- 
signed to  consuls  nut  as  such,  but  in  the  absence  of  an 
ambassador  or  other  political  agent.  Tho  duties  of  an, 
English  consul,  as  such,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  desciibed 
than  by  giving  the  substance  of  the  general  instructions 
with  which  he  is  furnished  by  the  government  on  his  ap- 
pointment 

His  first  duty  is  to  exhibit  his  commission,  either  directly, 
or  through  the  Bnriish  ambassador,  to  the  authorities  of 
the  oountry  to  whien  lie  is  aeerediied,  and  to  obtei  i  their 
sanction  to  his  i^poinlment :  the  document  whereby  this 
sanction  is  communicated,  is  called  an  exequatur ;  its  issue 
must  precede  the  commencement  of  his  consular  duties, 
and  iu  possession  secures  to  tho  consul  'the  enjoyment  of 
such  privil^^  immunities,  and  exemptions,  as  l^vu  been 
ei^joyed  by  his  predecessors,  and  as  are  usually  granted  to 
consuls  in  the  oountry  in  which  he  is  to  /eside."  It  must 
he  the  particular  study  of  tho  consul '  to  become  conversant 
with  the  laws  and  general  principles  wliich  relate  to  the 
trade  of  Great  Bhtein  with  foreign  parts ;  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  with  the  municipal  lawi 
of  the  country  wherein  he  resides,  and  especially  with  such 
laws  as  have  any  connexion  with  the  trade  between  tiie  two 
countriM.'   It  is  the  consul's  principal  duty  *  to  j^tact  and 

6 remote  the  lavftd  trade  ain  tnuUng  interests  of  Great 
>ritaitt  by  every  ftir  and  voper  means ;'  but  he  is  at  the 
same  time  *  to  caution  all  British  subjects  ai;uinst  carrying 
on  an  illicit  commerce  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue  and 
in  violation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  BngUind,  or  of 
the  country  in  which  he  resides;*  and  he  is  to  give  to  his 
own  government  uotice  of  any  attempt  at  such  ilhcit  trading. 
The  consul  is  '  to  give  his  best  advice  and  assistance,  when- 
ever called  upon,  to  his  Majesty's  trading  subjects,  quieting 
their  diffiarences,  promoting  peace,  harmony,  and  gt  od-will 
amongst  them,  and  conciliating  as  much  as  possible  the 
subiecto  of  the  two  countries  upon  all  points  of  difierence 
which  may  ftill  uiuler  his  cognizance.'  Should  any  attempts 
he  made  to  iiuure  British  subjects  in  person  or  in  property, 
he  is  to  uphold  their  rightful  interests  and  the  privu^es 
secured  to  them  by  treaty.  If,  in  such  eases,  redress  can* 
not  be  ohtoined  nrom  the  local  administration,  he  must 
apply  to  the  British  minister  at  the  court  of  the  country  in 
wnich  he  resides,  and  place  Ihe  matter  in  his  hands.  The 
consul  must  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  fur  Foreign 
Affairs,  at  the  end  of  every  year  a  return  of  the  trado  car- 
ried on  at  the  different  ports  within  bis  consulate,  arcording 
to  a  form  prescribed.  He  is  also  required  to  send  quarterly 
an  account  of  the  market  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in 
each  week  of  the  preceding  three  months,  with  the  course 
of  exchange,  and  any  other  remarks  which  he  may  consider 
necessary  for  properly  explaining  the  stete  of  the  market 
for  com  and  grain.  It  is  farther  his  duty  to  keep  his  own 
government  informed  as  to  the  appearance  of  any  infectious 
disuse  at  the  ^ce  of  his  residence.  The  consul  is  required 
to  afford  relief  to  any  distressed  British  seamen,  or  other 
British  subjects  thrown  upon  the  coast,  or  reaching  by 
chance  any  place  within  his  district,  and  he  is  to  endeavour 
to  procure  for  such  persons  the  means  of  returning  to  Eni;- 
land.  He  is  to  ftimish  intelUgence  to  the  commanders  of 
king's  ships  touching  upon  the  coast  where  ho  is,  and  to 
obtain  for  them,  when  required,  supplies  ofwatei  andjirovi- 
sions,  and  he  is  to  exert  himself  to  recover  all  wrecks  and 
stores  belonging  to  king's  ships  when  4hund  at  wa,  and 
brought  into  the  port  wher^fae  resides.  '  v 
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In  must  cases  consuls  are  subjects  of  the  state  wbom 
tbey  are  appointed,  but  this  is  bv  no  means  an  invariable 
rale,  and  tbey  are  sometimes  the  subjects  of  the  country  in 
vhich  they  reside,  or  of  some  other  country  foreign  to  both. 
Persons  are  usually  selected  for  filling  the  office  from 
amono;  the  piercantile  class,  and  it  very  commonly  happens 
that  they  are  enc;^ed  in  commercial  pursuits  at  the  port 
where  their  officml  residence  is  fixed.  In  this  respect  the 
English  government  is  chat^eable  Trith  some  inconsistency, 
toT  vhile,  in  many  instances,  British  consuls  &X9  permitted 
to  trade,  in  others  they  are  expressly  interdicted  fron^  so 
dcang.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  the  appUoation  of 
any  fixed  principle  in  ^";iininh^  the  places  wnere  either 
of  these  opposite  rules  Oas  been  adopted.  We  believe  the 
Uiterdiction  to  be  of  modem  application,  and  that  the  de< 
sire  of  diminishing  the  public  expense  has  since  led,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  rdaxation  of  what  was  once  intended  to 
be  made  a  general  rule,  it  being  necessary  to  give  a  higher 
salary  whenever  trading  is  not  allowed.  Many  tmders  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  office  at  a  low  rate  of  direct  remu- 
neration for  the  sake  of  the  commercial  intluence  which  it 
brings,  and  which  is  frequently  of  far  greater  value  to  theni 
than  any  salary  which  the  government  would  give.  The 
policy  of  this  kind  of  economy  has  been  much  questioned. 

The  number  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  appointed  by 
^e  English  government,  and  their  distribntiod  m  the  year 
.835,  were  as  under: — 
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The  salaries  paid  vaiy  not  only  in  the  manner  above 
stated,  but  likewise  according  to  the  particular  (nroumstanees 
attending  the  appointment,  a  residence  in  some  countiiM 
being  necessarily  more  expensive  than.in  others. 

The  total  amount  pajd  in  salaries  to  English  consida  and 
vice-oonsnli  in  1835  vaa  6\fi50L;  in  1825  the  amount 
was  71,716J^  In  addition  to  their  salaries,  consuls  are  hi 
the  receipt  of  fees  on  signing  various  documents,  but  these 
fees  are  of  small  amount.  In  1834  only  12,1432.  was 
divided  amongthe  whole  number  in  unequal  proportions: 
the  largest,  at  Rio  de  J aneiro,  in  that  year  was  98o/. ;  while, 
in  some  cases,  the  sum  did  not  exceed  one  or  two  pounds. 

CONSUMPTION,  PULMONARY.   [Phthisis  Pdl- 

K0NALI9.] 

CONSUMPTION,  MESENTERIC.  jHARAsmia.] 
CONSUMPTION,  in  poliUcal  economy,  is  the  end  of 
production ;  the  use,  the  expenditure,  of  sj^ticles  produced. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  any  examination  Of 
the  theories  of  productive  and  urgmduelive  c(»uumption, 
which  have  so'  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  writers 
upon  political  economy.  We  have  stated  the  general  prin- 
ciple under  the  head  AccmnTLATioir.  The  natural 
relations  between,  production  and  consumption  appear  very 
unlikely  to  be  ^atly  disturbed  in  anv  condition  of  9>riety 
in  which  there  is  freedom  of  labour  ana  security  of  property. 
Hie  most  injudicious  and  extravagant  consumption  oh  the 
part  of  the  few  is,  in  its  d^ree,  a  stimulus  to,  a  more^ 
strenuous  production  OQ  tke  part  of  the  many ;  and  under 
thaN  einmukanceB  ther«  v  sure  to  be  dut  excess 


of  produ4Aion  tmee  consumption  which  constitutes  cam  .a. 
The  creation  of  capital  shows  that  the  production  has  been 
greater  than  the  unproductive  consumption.  A  judicious 
and  well-regulated  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Ibw 
would  doubtless  aiTord  a  more  certain  encouragement  to  the 
industry  of  the  producers,  and  the  excess  of  production 
over  consumption  would,  in  the  long  run,  he  greater. 
Wiiatever  iqjury  the  improvident  consumption  of  individuals 
may  cause  to  themselves,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  producing 
class  of  society  will  always  repair  the  waste  of  the  spending 
class ;  that  in  point  of  fact  there  will  be  an  excess  of  pro- 
duction over  consumption,  wherever  the  course  of  industry- 
is  not  impeded  by  bad  laws,  or  bya  wastefkil  consnmptiao 
on  the  part  of  a  government  Whenever  a  government 
engages  in  the  rainous  ootuumption  incidental  to  war,  for 
example,  a  very  powerful  stimulus  may  indeed  bo  given  to 
particular  branches  of  industry ;  but  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry that  would  have  been  encouraged  had  their  money 
remained  in  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers,  will  proportion- 
ately be  depressed.  The  compensating  power  of  pnaduction 
that  is  called  forth  in  all  cased  of  private  consumption  must 
be  deranged,  or  unequally  and  therefore  imperfectly  excited, 
by  the  consumption  of  the  state. 

CONTACT.  (Geometry.)  Two  lines,  one  of  which  at  least 
is  curved,  are  said  to  be  in  contact  when  they  have  a  cofti- 
mon  point,  and  recede  from  that  point  in  such  a  way  that 
the  deflection  of  the  one  fl^>m  the  otherwill,  if  a  sufficiently 
small  departure  be  taken,  become  as  small  a  fraction  as  we 
please  of  that  departure ;  that  is,  if  there  be  no  limit  to  the 
smallness  of  the  ratio  which  FQ  may  be  made  to  bear  to 
O  N,  as  we  approach  the  point  O.  The  subject  will  be 
further  discuaed  maAematieany  in  Tanoxnt,  CtmvA- 
TUM,  CvKTEs  (Thborx  of), — SuRFACxs  (Theoey  of)  ;  and 
we  shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the 
connexion  between  the  preceding  definition,  which  is  re- 
fined and  mathematical,  and  the  obvious  ocular  phenome- 
non, by  perception  of  which  we  immediately  admit  a  marked 
dijBerence  of  character  between  contact,  as  shown  at  S,  and 
simple  iniersection,  as  shown  at  R. 

All  our  perceptions  of  lines  being  ocular  and  physical  in 
the  first  instance,  there  is  a  mtmntum  visibile,  or  least  visible 
distance,  at  which  lines  will  run  into  each  other.  Now  i. 
P  Q  and  O  N  always  preserve  such  a  ratio  to  each  other 


that  the  mtntma  vitibiHa  of  these  lines  arrive  neariy  toge~ 
thM,  P  Q  will  not  be  lost  to  sight  before  O  N,  and  the  curves 
win  continue  distinct  up  to  the  very  point  of  meeting.  But 
if  PQ  £minish  so  rapidly  as  compued  with  01^  as  to 
bQ  loA  to  sig^t  while  ON  is  still  visible  as  a  length,  the 
two  curves  wjQl  i^tpear  to  orincide  f^r  a  visible  len^h. 
which  forms  the  pnncipal  ocular  feature  of  contact  But 
this  practical  contact  ia  not  admitted  m  geometry,  a  science 
of  reason,  in  which  no  length  is  considered  as  invisiUe ;  so 
that  contact  is  only  said  to  exist  where  the  of  PQ  to 
ON  dimitushes — not  merely  very  much — ^but  without  Hmit. 
Let  O  N  and  P  Q  be  the  fractions  t  and  v  of  a  linear  unit. 
If  then  V  dimioiah  without  limit  when  compared  with  x, 
but  always  retain  a  finite  ratio  to  x*,  the  contact  is  said  tu 
he  (^the  Jir^  order ;  if  v  also  diminish  without  Ihoit  when 
compared  with  z",  bat  always  retain  a  finite  ratio  to  :r*,  the 
contact  ia  said  to  be  of  the  second  orda,  and  so  on.  Iliese 
different  orders  of  contact  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a 
closer  approach,  the  bigha  the  order  of  contact;  except  in 
this,  that  contacts  of  an  even  otder  are  always  aooompuiied 
by  the  intersactvig  coincidence  shown  at  iriiile  contacts 
of  an  odd  order  make  the  curves  tangent  to  each  other  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  wo>d  is  used  by  Euclid. 

CONTAGION,  THE  MATTER  OF,  a  poison  which, 
on  entenvg  the  Uood,  nxoduces  a  definite  tjrain  of  mu-bki 
phenomena,  and  which  communicates  to  the  blood  the 
property  of  generating  a  similar  poison,  capable  of  pro 
ducing  precisely  ' similar  morbid  phenomena.  Constdered 
as  a  morbific  matter  tui  generit,  conte^wn,  then,  is  ui 
agent  which  produce.  s^^^^of^J^g^^,  om  «( 
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the  distmetiTe  chanctan  of  wbicb  it  that  in  its  |m>gres8  » 
peculiar  matter  is  secreted  from  the  blood,  which,  when 
introduced  into  tlte  blood  of  another  individual,  produces 
precisely  the  sane  disease.  The  term  contagion  ia  also 
in  common  use  to  denote  the  actual  propagation  of  dis- 
eases of  a  specific  nature  from  person  to  person.  Such 
diae«se%  so  propagated,  are  cAlled  contagious;  and  tbe 
matter  by  which  they  an  ^op«gat«d  ii  eidled  contagbus 
matter  or  contagion. 

The  disease  caOled  smsll-«ox  exfaOiits  a  series  of  morbid 
ohenonena  peenliar  to  Uietf.  These  peeuliarpbennaiena 
MHutitute  it  a  diitinet  or  generie  diinse.  Tho  pustules 
formed  in  iu  progresa,  the  fbrmatkm  of  wfaioh  is  one  of  dw 
series  of  morbid  phenomena  disttnetire  of  i^  ooatein  a 
peculiar  secretion,  a  specific  poison,  which,  on  behig  in- 
troduced into  the  blood  of  a  person  pre^oual^  in  sound 
health,  as  by  inoculation,  produces  in  that  penon  small- 
pox. This  disease,  then,  presents  all  the  onaracters  of  a 
contogicnis  disease. 

According  to  Uie  etymological  signification  of  the  term, 
the  propagation  of  disease  from  person  to  person  by  con- 
tagion depends  on  the  actual  oontact  of  the  body  which 
receires  with  that  which  communicates  the  poison.  But 
direct  contact  is  not  indispeluable  to;tbe  propagaticm  a 
contagioua  disease.  There  are  oontagioas  dissuea  which 
are  absolutely  inoommonioable  withrat  direot  contact;  but 
there  are  others  whiith  am  capable  of  eommnnlcation  both 
by  contact  and  without  it  A  particle  of  the  matter  of 
small-poic  for  example,  placed  m  direct  contact  with  the 
body,  will  produce  small-pox ;  but  the  matter  of  small-pox 
is  likewise  capable  of  being  dissolved  or  sospended  in  the 
air ;  uid  the  air  thus  loaded  with  small-pox  matter,  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  body,  is  capable  of  producing 
small-pox-  Hence  contagious  diseases  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes;  into  those  in  which  the  contagious 
matter  acts  only  by  positive  contact  of  person  with  person, 
and  into  those  in  which  it  aots  both  by  positive  oontact 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  air.  Contagion  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  be  immediate  or  mediate,  contactnal  or 
remote. 

Conta^im  is  earefhlly  to  be  distin^ished  from  infection. 
The  distmetiiRi  is  clear  and  broad.  n«n  not  r^ardins  it, 
mediod  men  have  foUen  into  the  grossest  errors,  both  in 
their  so-called  ftcts  and  in  their  reasonings.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  theoretically  and  praotioallyi  that  this  distinc- 
tion should  be  understood ;  it  is  a  subject  in  whioh,  on 
many  accounts,  the  public  has  a  deep  interest;  and  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  elucidate  it  under  tfae  article 
Infection.  nNFBCTION.] 

GONTARlNI,  an  iUustHous  fomilyof  Venice,  which  has 
given  to  the  republic  many  senators,  di^es,  and  statesmen. 
The  first  doge  of  the  name  was  Domenico  Contarini,  in  the 
eleventh  century ;  another,  Andrea  Contarini,  was  doge 
during  the  war  of  Chiozza.  After  the  Oenoese  had  Uken 
that  place,  and  were  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
Venice  in  1380,  Contarini,  then  eighty  years  of  led 
the  Venetian  fleet  walnst  the  enemy;  and  being  assisted 
by  Vettor  Pisani  ana  Cario  Zmhj,  he  defoated  the  Genoese, 
retook  Chiozza,  and  thus  saved  the  republie.  Ambrogio 
Contarini  was  sent,  hi  1473,  bv  the  republic,  then  at  war 
with  Mahomet  II.,  as  ambassador  to  Hussum  Hassan  Bey, 
sovereign  or  usurper  of  Persia,  to  contract  an  offensive  alli^ 
ance  sfainst  the  Ottomans.  The  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  being  occupied  by  the  Turks,  Contarini  was  obliged  to 
teke  his  way  through  Poland  and  Tartary  to  Ga&  in  tfae 
Crimea,  from  whence  he  crossed  the  Buxine  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Phasis,  and  thence  proceeded  through  Min^lia  and 
Armenia  to  Persia.  He  met  Hussum  Hassan  ai  Ispahan, 
accompanied  him  to  Tabrees,  and  then  returned  homewards 
by  Derbent  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Astrakhan,  and  thooca 
to  Moscow,  where  he  wns  well  received  the  nand  duke 
of  Muscovy.  He  returned  to  Venice  fai  1477.  and  published 
the  journal  of  his  misiioii,  which  is  earions,  and  written 
with  much  apparent  legard  to  truth.  'Itinerario  nell' 
Anno  1473,  ad  Vtvo.  C«ssan  JU  dl  Persia,*  4to.,  Venesia, 
1S24.  HussumHassanattaekedMabomet,whiletheVenetian 
fleet  was  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Ana  Minor ;  but  the  Per- 
sians were  defeated  by  the  Turks  near  Trebizond,  and  tfae 
alliance  led  to  no  other  result  than  to  effect  a  temporary 
diversion  in  fkvour  of  Venice.  There  have  been  also  seve- 
ral men  of  leamii^  of  the  fomily  of  Contarini,  such  as  Car- 
dinal SaapareContanni,  m  the  sixteenth  oentury,  who  waa 


empl^ed  on  several  important  missions,  ana  wrote  many 
philosopfaical  and  theological  works ;  among  others,  '  I>e 
Immortalitate  AnimnadversusPatrum  Pomponaciura,'  'De 
Libero  Arbitrio  et  PnaedeatiiiBtione,'  and  also  a  treatise,  *  t>e 
Magistratibus  et  Republics  Venetorum.*  His  works  were 
collected  and  published  together  at  Paris,  folio,  1571.  Vin- 
censo  Contarini  was  professor  at  Padua  at  the  banning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  several  works  on  das . 
sical  erudition;  'De  re  fhimentaria,* .  *  De  Militari  Ro- 
manomm  SUpendio,'  and  '  Variarum  LectitHium  liber.* 

CDNTEMFT.  A  contempt  in  law  is  a  disobedience  of 
the  rulei.  ordecs,  w  r.ocea8  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  a  dis- 
turbance or  intern^ tun  <^  its  proceedings.  Contempts  by 
a  contumacious  resistance  to  the  process  of  a  court,  such  as 
the  reflisal  of  a  sheriff  to  return  a  writ,  are  punishable  by 
attachment;  but  contempts  done  in  the  presence  of  the 
couyt,  which  cause  an  obstruction  to  its  proceedings  in  ad- 
ministering the  law,  may  be  punished  ot  repressed  in  a 
summary  manner  by  the  commitment  of  the  offender  to 
prison  or  by  fining  hun.  The  power  of  enforcing  their 
process,  and  of  vindicating  their  authority  against  open  ob- 
struction or  defiance,  is  inddisnt  to  the  nature  of  all  courts; 
and  the  means  wfaifth  the  law  intrusts  to  them  for  tha: 
purpose  are  attachment  for  contempts  committed  out  (\f 
court,  and  commitment  and  fine  fin  contempts  done  in 
/aeu  emits.  tATUcmnm.]  (Bee  VuMr*s  JMdgemmt, 
tit '  Contempta.*) 

CONTENT  (contentus,  contained),  the  quantity  of  space 
contained  in  an^  portion  of  space,  measured  b^  the  num- 
ber of  times  which  some  orbiUrary  unit  is  oontmned  in  the 
space.  Thus,  linear  content  is  simply  Linoth;  superfinial 
content  is  Ajua  or  surface ;  solid  content  (in  which  sense 
the  word  is  principally  used),  also  called  volume,  is  the 
number  of  solid  units  contained  in  a  spar*.  These  solid 
units  are  always  cubes,  described  in  the  unit  of  len^. 
Thus,  when  the  inch  or  foot  is  employed  in  measuring 
lengths,  the  cubic  inch  or  cubic  foot  is  always  employed  as 
the  measure  of  solid  content. 

Tho  solid  content  of  a  paralldopiped  (or  figure  like  a 
box)  is  found  by  maUipl^ring  tanther  the  units  in  the 
lengths  of  its  three  dimensions,  Tnus,  3  fbet  of  length,  2( 
feet  of  breadth,  and  4  foot  of  height,  give  3  x  2ix  4.  or  3U 
cubic, feet 

The  solid  oMttent  of  any  cylinder  or  prism  is  found  by 
multiplyiiu;  together  the  number  of  square  units  in  the 
base  and  uo  number  of  linear  units  in  the  altitude ;  and 
one-third  of  a  similar  product  is  the  content  of  a  pyramid 
or  a  cone.  Tfae  content  of  any  irregular  solid  bounded  by 
planes  must  be  fiiund  by  dividing  it  into  pyramids. 

Weight  is  thus  connected  with  content  accurately  enough 
for  common  purposes.  Multiply  the  number  of  cubio  feet 
by  1000  times  the  specific  gravity ;  the  result  is  the  num- 
ber of  ounces  avoirdupois.  Roughly,  multiply  the  number 
of  cubio  feet  by  the  specific  gravity,  and  five-ninths  of  the 
result  is  the  number  of  owts.  Thus,  the  specific  gravity  oi 
bnck  being  2,  a  cube  of  bricks  20  feet  long  every  way 
wdffhs  I  of 20  X  20  X  20  X  2,  or  88S0  cwt 

lo  find  the  solid  content  of  a  sphere,  take  ^ths  d 
the  lad.  x  lad.  x  rad.  Thus,  tfae  radius  of  a  sphere  being 
4  fiw^  the  number  (tf  cubie  feet  contauied  is  4x4x4x377 
490,  or  368-1. 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM,  the  phrase  used  by  Bona- 
parte to  designate  his  scheme  for  combining  the  strength  ol 
the  Continent  against  Great  Britain.  It  was  in  part  de- 
veloped in  the  ^rlin  decree,  issued  21st  November,  180P. 
which  declared  that  the  British  islands  were  to  be  umi 
sidered  as  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  all  the  Contioent ;  for- 
bade under  severe  penalties  all  correspondent e  or  trade 
with  England;  ordered  all  letters  to  and  from  England  to 
be  detained  and  opened  at  the  post-officea;  denounced  as 
contraband  all  articles  of  English  manu&cture,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  the  British  colonies ;  and  declared  property  uf 
every  kind  belonging  to  British  subjects,  wherever  found, 
to  be  lawful  prize.  Trom  this  time  Bonaparte  adopted  it 
as  the  rule  of  his  policy  to  compel  oil  the  continental 
powers  who  would  remain  at  peace  wilh  him  to  comply 
with  thesO  commovial  r^ulations,  and  in  addition  to  seize 
and  imfnison  all  English  subiects  found  within  tneir  do- 
minions. 

CONTINUED  BASE,  in  Music,  is  the  figured  base  of 
a  score  used  tbroughout,  and  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  voori  base.  M  wdl  a.  tt^^b^^tg^Tpjped 
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to  putiflular  instntniMitiL  The  tctm  b  only  to  be  found 
m  very  old  music,  end  a  now  become  obsolete. 

GONTORTiB.  [Apoctnacijk.] 

CONTRABAND,  from  the  Italian  Contrahando,  against 
the  proclunation,  a  term  commonly  used  in  commercial 
language  to  denote  articles  the  im|V>rtation  or  extxnrtatioii 
of  which  is  prohibited  bv  law.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
warehou-sing  system  in  this  kingdom,  the  list  of  goods  the 
importation  of  which  is  prohibited  has  been  made  exceed- 
ingly short;  it  comprises  at  this  time  (1836)  only  the  fol- 
lowing articles: — 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  utensils  of  war.  by  way  of  mer- 
chandize, except  by  license  from  bis  Miyerty  fiv  ute  public 
btores  only. 

looks  iirst  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reprinted 
in  any  other  country  and  imported  for  sale. 

Cattle,  sheep,  swine.  Iamb,  mutton,  beef  or  pork,  flnsb  or 
corned,  or  B%ntlT  salted. 

Clocks  or  wutcnes,  with  any  mark  or  stamp  representing 
any  legal  British  assay  mark  or  stamp,  or  purporting  to  be 
of  Brituh  make,  or  not  having  the  name  and  aoode  of  some 
foreign  maker  visible  on  the  frame  and  the  fac^  or  not 
being  complete. 

Coin,  counterfeit,  or  not  of  the  established  standard  in 
weight  and  fineness. 

Fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  or  in  foreign  vessejs, 
except  turbots,  lobsters,  stock-fish,  TiTe  eels,  anchovies,  stur- 
geon, botargo,  and  caviare. 

Malt 

Snuff-work,  tobacco-stalks,  and  tobaeco-stalk  flour. 

The  list  of  articles  contraband  as  rwards  exportation 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  stiU  more  lunited^  and  is  in 
ftict  included  under  turee  beads :  viz. 

Clocks  and  watches :  the  outward  or  inward  case  or  dial- 
plate  of  any  clock  or  watch  without  the  movement  com- 
plete, and  with  the  clock  or  watchmaker's  name  engraved 
thereon. 

Lace  made  of  inferior  metal,  tn  whole  or  in  part,  to  imi- 
tate gold  or  silver  lace. 
Tools,  utensils,  and  machinery. 

The  schedule  of  prohibitions  to  in -">»*tation»  was  for- 
merly much  more  extensive.  As  it  si »  -I  present,  if  we 
except  those  articles  which  are  inti'oiiv.t^'ud  fur  the  protec- 
tion of  agriculture,  warlike  stores,  and  fish,  the  insertion  of 
which  last  is  intended  for  the  enoouragement  of  a  branch 
of  native  industry,  the  list  is  calculated  <mly  for  the  preven- 
tion of  flimud.  The  same  might  be  said  (tf  the  sceond  list,  if 
it  did  not  contain  the  prohibition  to  «tport  tools  and  mar 
chinery ;  this  restriction  has  of  late  years  been  very  much 
relaxed  under  the  power  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  license  upon  application  the  exportation 
of  such  tools  and  machines  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
may  without  inconvenience  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
country ;  and  at  present  the  restriction  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  machinery  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
processes  of  spinning  various  kinds  of  yam. 

There  axe  some  other  prohibitions  by  which  trade  in  cer- 
ti^n  articles  is  restricted ;  but  these  refer  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  trade  may  be  conducted,  as  the  size  of  the  ship, 
or  the  package,  or  Um  oountiT  from  or  to  which  the  trading 
may  lake  place,  and  these  being  only  of  the  luture  of  regu- 
lations, tbfi  articles  in  question  cannot  be  considered  con- 
traband. Of  this  nature  are  the  probibitbns  which  extend  to 
our  colonies,  and  which  have  for  their  olgect  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  trade  of  the  mother  oountrjr.  The  list  of  artides 
prohibited  by  many  foreign  countries  is  much  lai^r  than 
that  enforced  in  this  country ;  though  the  system  in  the 
case  of  some  of  those  countries  has  of  late  been  somewhat 
relaxed.  Tlie  tariff  of  Russia  is  however  still  principally 
filled  by  designating  avticles  which  are  contraband. 

Another  sense  in  which  the  term  contraband  is.  applied 
refers  to  certain  branches  of  trade  carried  on  by  neutrals 
durin;;  the  continuance  of  war  between  other  countries.  It 
has  always  been  held  under  these  circumstances,  that  belli- 
gerents nave  a  right  to  treat  as  contraband,  and  to  eaptun 
and  confiscate,  all  goods  which  can  be  considwed  muniliona 
of  war,  under  whiui  deaeiiption  are  eomprehended  every- 
thing that  can  be  made  directly  and  obviously  available  to 
a  hostile  purpose,  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  kinds 
of  ua^'ol  stores,  and  all  sudi  o^ier  articles  as  are  capable  of 
bemg  used  with  a  like  purpose,  inch  as  horses,  and  timber 
for  blinding  shins.   Under  some  rinnmatancas,  pnmsiMts 


which  it  is  attempted  to  convey  to  an  imemy's  port  are  con 
traband,  as  when  a  hostile  anoament  is  in  preparation  in 
that  port  These  restrictions  rest  upon  principles  which  are 
reaaonaUe  in  themselves,  and  have  been  generally  recog- 
nised by  neutrals;  others  which  ha\-e  at  various  times  been 
enforced  or  attempted  to  be  eaforred  have  been  contested, 
but  a  description  of  this  branch  of  the  sul^ect  beloni^ 
rather  to  the  matter  of  Intentatimial  Law,  than  to  a  lim- 
scription  of  contraband  trading. 
CONTRACT.  [AoRSKMZMT.l 
CONTR' ALTO;  CONTRaTeNOR.  [ALml 
CONTRARY  and  CONTRADICTORY.  Two  proposi- 
tions ore  contrary  when  the  one  denies  every  possible  case 
of  the  other:  they  are  eontndictory,  when  one  being  uni- 
versal, the  other  denies  some  only  of  the  things  asserted  ia 
Xba  first.  Thna  Uw  oonteary  luroposition  to  'every  A  ta 
B '  is  *no  A  is  B,'  and  its  emiumdi(»oiy  is  'some  As  are  not 
Bs. 

Contrary  propositions  may  be  both  false,  but  cannot  be 
both  true  ;  as  in  'all  angles  are  equal,*  '  no  angles  are 
equal.'  But  of  contradictory  propositions  one  must  be 
true  and  one  must  be  fklse;  either  'all  angles  ara  equal,' 
or  'some  angles  are  not  equal.*  One  of  the  most  common 
fallacies  of  conversation  and  debate  (and  occasionally  of 
written  'ai^ument)  is  fixing  the  assertion  of  the  contrar}- 
upon  one  who  simply  contradicts.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  assume  a  contrary  as 
proved  upon  grounds  which  establish  only  the  contradictor}-. 

The  most  easy  way  of  edtabliahing  general  propositions 
is,  in  many  cases,  the  refUtatkm  of  the- contradictory;  and 
here  is  another  source  at  error,  unce  the  nflitation  of  the 
contrary  is  frequently  supposed  to  hat'e  the  same  effect. 

CONULAlllA.  [Obthocxrata.] 

CONULl'NA.  [PoLYPiAKiA  Mbhdunacba.] 

CO'NULyS.  [ScmNOOIRKATA.] 

CONUS  (zoology),  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks, 
founded  by  Linnseus ;  and  though  muUitudiuous  in  species, 
left  untouched  by  modern  zoologists,  with  the  exception  of 
De  HontforL 

Animal  elon^ted,  very  much  compressed  and  involved, 
with  a  very  distinct  liead,  terminated  by  a  prubuscis  ca- 
pable of  much  extension;  moulh  with  a  tongue  rather 
short,  but  projecting,  and  armed  with  two  rows  of  sharp 
teeth;  tentacula  cylindrical,  carrying  the  eyes  near  the 
summit ;  foot  ovali  ehmgaled,  wider  hefive  than  it  is  be- 
hind, with  a  transverse  anterior  chsnnel;  mantlB  scanty, 
narrow,  forming  an  elongated  uphon  in  iVont. 

Shell  thick,  solid,  rolled  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  conical  form ; 
epidormis  membranous,  sometimes  very  thick ;  spire  of  dif- 
fermt  d^rees  of  elevation,  smnetimes  almost  tlat;  aperture 
long  and  very  narrow,  widening  a  little  anteriorly ;  hps  ge- 
nerally straight  and  parallel,  the  outer  Up  simple  and  shurp- 
edged,  sometimes  a  little  curved,  the  inner  lip  without  any 
plaits  on  the  columella,  but  with  a  few  elevated  stri»  on  its 
anterior  termination.  Operculum  homy,  \-ery  small,  sub- 
spiral,  with  a  terminal  summit,  placed  obUquely  on  the 
back  part  of  the  foot,  and,  when  compared  witli  the  length 
of  the  aperture,  appearing  like  a  rudiment. 

GeograpAicat  iJutribtmon. — Southern  and  tropical  seas. 
The  form  becomes  gradually  less  develop^  as  the  locality 
approaches  the  north.  In  the  MecUtemnean  there  are  a 
few  species,  but  none  appear  to  ban  been  detected  in  the 
nortnsra  seas. 

HtU>ii«- — Caraivoroua.  Found  on  sandy  muil  at  depths 
varying  itvm  near  the  surfiice  tiX  the  sea  'to  seventeen  &- 
thoms. 

The  species  ore  very  numerous.  Lamarck  records  )8t 
recent;  and  se\'eral  of  these  include  varieties.  Desbayes 
in  his  Tables  gives  the  same  number.  To  these  must  be 
added  one  new  species  described  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  in 
his  '  Genera,'  four  new  species  brought  to  thii  country  by 
Lieutenant  Belcher,  R.Nt,  and  by  the  Blossom,  described 
by  Mr.  Broderip  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  {ZooL  JauniaL, 
vols.  iv.  and  v.).  together  with  six  new  species  and  some 
vaiieties  desorlbad  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  and  thirteen  now 
apedes  snd  several  varieties  desraibed  by  Mr.  Btaderm  from 
Mr.  Cuming's  oolleetion  {.Zool.  Proeeedingt).  The  follow, 
ing  obsemuons  of  Mr.  Broderip  in  his  introduetioa  to  the 
dMcriptions  may  be  of  use  to  the  student  After  pointing 
out  the  difficulty  of  the  task  arising  from  the  infinite 
varieties  presented  by  the  genus,  and  the  veiy  few  points 
of  form  and  stiuetura  in  the  shell  that  can  be  islied  on  as 
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the  foundation  of  specific  character,  tlie  niitlior  thus  uou- 
tiiues:  'M.  dc  Blatnrille.  when  noticing -the  nunterout; 
species  alreedy  recorded,  pfiveb  m  a  hint  that  many  of  thorn 
may  be  what  Adanaon  calls  "  espices  de  cabinet^"  and  no 
one  can  examine  an  extensive  collection  of  conet,  particu- 
larly if  it  contain  many  individuals  of  vauh  species,  for  the 
purn;)se  of  eom|MHrison,  without  being  struck  by  the  force 
uf  the  observatioii.  Colour,  ^nulation,  or  smoothness, 
length  or  Khortnesaof  the  spire,  ibi  pl«nne»  w  coronation, 
v.'ill  be  found  in  manj  siMoes  tfae.rMuttorioeft1^,fbod,or 
temperatura'  M.  Duclos,  in  reference  to  the  numbers 
i^Ten  hy  Lamarek,  states,  that  he  is  convinced  that  there 
are  many  of  the  species  which  can  only  be  regarded  as 
varieties  at  most. 

Many  of  these  species  and  varieties  are  very  beautiful, 
both  in  shape  and  colour,  and  the  ^enus  has  always  been 
Highly  valued  by  colleot<^  Coni,  gUtriofmarit,  ceao-nulH, 
QTtuucua,  atiritiaeus,  eawniralu,  and  some  others,  have 
brought  very  large  prices,  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  these  shells  are  now  in  this  country. 

lAmarok  separates  the  genus  into  two  divisions :  the  first 
comprising  those  species  whose  spire  is  coronated ;  and 
the  second  those  whose  spire  is  simple.  By  hi  the  greater 
proportion  of  species  belong  to  the  latter  divisioii. 

De  Blainville  thus  divides  the  genus. 

a. 

Conical  niecies  with  a  pnriecting  spire,  which  is 
not  crowned  wiUi  tubercles.  (Example,  Conut  gene- 
rtdit.'i 

.  (Genus  Rhombus,  De  Montfort) 

Conical  species  with  a  coronated  spire,  v^ieh  is 

eithor  projecting  or  flattened.    (Suunple,  C  impe- 

(G^rnis.  Cylinder,  DeHontfort) 
Species  a  little  elongated*  suboinil ;  the  smre  pro- 
jecting and  poiuted,  but  not  coronated.  (Example, 
C.  textile.) 

(Crenus  Rollus,  De  Montfort) 
Subcylindrical  species,  the  spire  apparent  and  coro- 
nated.  (Example,  C.  geographu».'\ 

t. 

(Genus  Hermes,  De  Montfort) 
Elongated,  cylindrical  species  with  a  projecting  spire, 
and  the  aperture  as  in  tlie  genus  Ter^i^lutn,  that  is. 
angular  posteriorly.   (Examples,  C.  Nuttatelia  and 
C.  mitratou,') 


[Animnl  of  Conui  bqndMUt.] 
a,  teen  Id  pmSle ;  ^  view  oTowlvr  lidD;  e,  opatcnlan. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (*  Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil 
Shells')  observes,  that  the  cones  are  liable  to  be  con- 
foiuided  with  the  IHeurototnata,  and  the  young  specimens 
of  some  Strombi ;  and  those  which  are  rather  ventricose 
with  young  Ctfprtsa;  but  that  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Plettrotomata  hy  their  snort  spire,  their  linear 
aperture,  and  their  straight  columella;  from  the  young 
Strombi,  by  their  being  entirely  destitute  of  varicose  su- 
tures, and  by  their  never  having  any  appearance  of  a  notch 
near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  outer  lip ;  the  young 
Strombi  moreover  are  sel^  torn,  if  ever,  so  regularly  conical ; 
and  firona  the  young  Cypreets  \tj  the  thickness  of  their  sliell, 
1^  the  coronated  or  abrupt  spire,  and  by  their  not  being 
naturally  polished  in  every  part,  which  the  Cypraa  always 
are,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  epidermis  which  covers 
the  shell  of  the  corw,  while  in  £he  Cyprepeetbe  larf^  mantle 
oomes  in  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  shell. 
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Fossil  Conida. 
Lamarck  records  nine  fossil  species.  Deshayes  in  his 
Tables  makes  the  number  49  (tertiary),  one  of  which,  C 
Mediterraneu$,  he  gives  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary) 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (*  (Jenera')  says,  '  Fossil  cones  are  uol 
unfrequent;  but  we  believe  that  they  occur  only  in  the 
newer  strata,  or  those  above  the  chalk,  such  as  the  London 
clay  and  crag  in  England,  the  calcaire  grossier  in  France, 
and  the  contemporaneous  beds  in  other  countries :  there 
are  a  few  seen  in  collections,  filled  with  a  coarse,  dark- 
green  arenaceous  substance;  these  belong  to  the  TerraifU 
calcareo-trappiens  of  BrongMKTt.  Doubtful  casts  are  met 
with  in  the  inferior  oolite,  according  to  Conybeare  and 
Philtips.'  The  same  author  gives  a  figure  of  C.  dormitor, 
a  fossil  from  Barton,  approaching  very  near  to  tiPleurotoma. 
Many  species  are  found  in  the  blue  marls  of  the  south  of 
France.  HVl.  Marcel  de  Serres.)  M.  de  Basterot  gives  many 
from  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  &c.,  one  of  them,  C.  deperdittts 
of  I^amarcfc,  as  analogous  to  the  existing  species  at  Owhy- 
hce.  Among  the  fossil  species  from  the  western  borders  of 
the  Red  Sea,  collected  by  Mr.  James  Burton,  named  hy 
Mr.  Gray  and  Hr.  Frembley,  and  communicated  to  Mr. 
Lyell  by  Mr.  Greenough,  are  twelve  species  all  living  ;  hut 
neither  C.  MediterraneuM  nor  C.  deperditut  appears  in  the 
list. 

,  CONVENT,  from  the  Latin  eomentui,  an  assembly  or 
meeting  together.  This  word  is  used  in  a  double  sense, 
first,  for  any  corporation  or  community  of  religious,  whe- 
ther monks  or  nuns ;  and  secondly,  for  the  house,  abbey, 
monastery,  or  nunnery  in  which  such  monks  or  nuns  dweH. 
Shakspeare  uses  it  in  tHe  first  sense,  when  he  sa^s  of  Wol- 
sey— 

■  At  InL  «iUi  «Mjr  touAa,  he  cam*  to  Laicutor, 
Lodged  in  iho  «bbeyi  when  th*  mwend  nbbot 
With  nil  U*  convent  honnnrably  mterrml  blm.' 

HeiLVIII.,  aetiv„ic3. 

Addison  uses  It  for  the  building: — 'One  seldom  finds  in 
Italy  a  spot  of  jiround  more  agreeable  than  ordinary  that  is 
not  covered  with  a  convent.' 

Furetiere,  who  wrote  his  dictionary  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIT.,  says  thera  wera  no  fower  then  1 4,000  convents  for- 
merly in  France. 

CTonvent,  as  related  to  the  foreign  military  orders,  momt 
the  principal  sent  or  head  of  the  order.  Furetiere  says, 
'La  Commanderie  de  Boisy,  pr^  d'Orleans,  est  le  CJonvent 
gi'mural  de  I'Ordre  de  St.  jCazare,' 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  convents  were  termed  Cseno- 
bites,  from  the  Greek  words  koiv&q  and  )3ioct  as  living  in 
community.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in  Egypt.  Fleury  inut. 
Ecrles.,  4to.,  Paris,  1720,  torn,  v.,  p.  14)  dates  their  insti- 
tution as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  others,  probably 
with  more  correctness,  give  them  a  later  origin.  St.  Pacho- 
luius,  abbot  of  Tabenna,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  who  was 
bom  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  person  who  drew  up  a  rule  for  the  Csenobttes. 
(Moreri,  Diet.  HiHor.,  torn.  viiL) 

CONVENTION,  MILITARY,  a  treaty  mode  between 
tho  commanders  of  two  opposing  armies  concerning  the 
terms  on  which  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  ehalt 
take  place  between  them.  KDi|itff«i^^\|oJi|»}^^U^t 
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gennal  who  hu  suffered  a  defeat,  vhen  his  retreat  is  not 
aecnm  and  small  chance  is  left  of  maintaining  his  position ; 
and  it  is  seldom  refosed  the  victor,  since,  vithout  in- 
oarring  tiie  unavoidable  loss  atteoding  an  action,  his  force 
bvoomes  immediately  disposable  fbr  other  operations. 

In  1757  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  when  in  danger  of 
being  surrounded,  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  duke 
de  lUcbelieu,  through  the  medium  of  Denmark,  by  which, 
on  consenting  to  disband  all  his  auxiliaries,  he  was  allowed 
to  retire  with  the  English  troops  across  the  Elbe.  And  in 
1799,  when  the  Angto-Russian  army  fbiled  in  the  attempt 
to  deliver  Holland  from  the  French  power,  the  duke  of 
York  made  a  treaty  with  Oeneral  Brune  by  which  the  in- 
TBding  force  was  allowed  to  re-embark  on  condition  that 
8000  French  andDuteh  prisoners  of  war  InEngland  should 
be  restored. 

After  the  battle  of  Vimiero  in  1808,theduke  of  AbAntes, 
having  be«i  defeated,  and  fearing  a  general  rising  in  Lisbon 
ai|;ainst  him,  sent  Oeneral  Kellerman  to  the  quarters  of  the 
British  eommander-in-chirf,  to  request  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and  propose  a  convention  by  which  the  French  troops  might 
be  allowed  to  retire  ftom  Portugal.  This  being  granted,  it 
\m  finally  arranged  in  the  convention  that  they  should 
not  bo  considered  a*  prisoners  of  war ;  and  that,  with  their 
property,  public  and  private,  their  guns,  and  cavalry  horses, 
they  should  be  transported  to  France :  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  fortresses  which  had  not  capitulated  were  to  be 
given  up  to  the  British,  and  a  Russian  fleet,  then  in  the 
Tagus  was  to  be  detained  in  English  ports  till  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace.  This  is  the  celebrated  convention 
which  was  made  at  Lisbon,  and  is  generally  but  improperly 
called  'of  Gintra.*  It  excited  much  dissatisfeetion  doui  in 
Fbrtugfll  ud  England,  as  the  cupidity  of  the  French  in- 
duced them  to  Sfi^pnate  to  themselves  proper^  to  which 
thc^  had  no  daim.  (Napier,  vol.  L).  By  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  one  itidividual  of  eaoh  of  the 
three  nationi,  all  causes  of  complaint  were,  however,  finally 
removed. 

CONVERGENT,  CONVERGENCY,  DIVERGENT. 
DIVERGENCY.  When  a  series  of  numbwt  proceeding 
without  end,  has  terms  Which  diminish  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  number  whatsoever  of  them  added  together  will  be 
as  great  as  a  certain  given  number,  the  series  is  called  con- 
vergent But  when  such  a  number  can  be  added  together 
as  will  surpass  any  given  number  however  ^reat,  the  series 
is  called  divergent   Thus  of  the  two  following  series — 


1 


1 


1  +  2  +  J  +  8  +'        and  1  +  2  +  J  +  -  +  &a. 

the  first  is  coave^nt,  for  no  numbw  of  its  terms,  however 
great,  will  amount  to  3:  thit  second  is  divergent  and  the 
sum  of  its  terms  may  be  made  to  exceed  any  number.  By 
going  a  mile,  then  half  a  mile,  then  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  &c., 
two  miles  could  never  be  completed :  out  by  going  a  milf^ 
then  half  a  mile,  then  one  third  of  a  mile,  so.,  a  hundred 
mOlion  of  miles,  or  any  greater  number,  oould  be  snr- 


The  subject  of  the  converKency  of  series  is  one  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  whole  of  the  mathematics ;  but  it 
is  seldom  treated  in  works  on  algebH  in  the  manner  which 
its  importance  requires.  Algebraical  writers  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  a  series,  however  obtained,  is  safe  and  fit  for 
use,  whether  convergent  or  diver^nt  If  this  he  true, 
which,  in  a  sense  understood  by  writers  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  subject  we  do  not  altogether  deny,  it  is  certainly  not 
true  to  the  beginner,  without  a  Kfeat  deal  more  of  demon- 
stratioQ  than  is  usually  given.  Considering  the  paucitv  of 
information  which  exists  in  our  works  on  algebra,  we  sball 
state,  rather  more  fully  than  usual,  the  results  of  investiga- 
tion on  the  subject  t<^ther  with  the  references  to  sources 
of  information. 

1.  Series  of  increasing  terms  are  certainly  divenent 

S.  Series  of  decreasing  positive  terms  ate  oivergent. 
unless  the  terms  diminish  without  limit 

3.  Of  series  of  positive  terms  which  diminish  without 
limit  a  test  of  convergency  or  divergency  may  frequently 
be  given  as  follows.  Let  a,  d,  c,  4  &e.,  be  the  terms  of 
the  series:  form  the  new  series 


b 


d 


f  See 


(A)i 


o   b    e  ft 

Unm  if  then  ever  arrive  a  term  of  tbe  sBries  CA.X  ftmn  and 
^hn  wmdi  all  the  terms  are  not  only  less  than  unify,  but 


tend  towards  a  limit  whidi  is  less  than  unity,  the  senes  is 
cortainly  oonva^ent:  bnt  if  tfie  terms  ■fimsaid  become 
greater  titan  unify*  and  eontiune  so  fimn  and  after  a  ^iren 
term,  the  series  is  eertainfy  divergmt;  and  if  the  limit  in 
tbe  first  case  be  not  less  than  unify,  but  unify  itself  too 
series  may  be  either  conve^nt  or  di^-ergent,  and  each  par- 
ticular case  must  be  examined  by  itself  Instances  of  both 
sorts  can  be  given ;  and  we  know  of  no  general  rule  for 
distujguishing  Detween  them,  except  tbe  following,  which 
includes  all  the  cases  we  have  seen,  thouf^  we  do  not  give 
it  as  a  demonstrated  test  Let  the  nth  term  of  the  series 
be  N ;  and  find  a  such  that  N  shall  have  a  finite  limit 
when  R  increases  without  limit  Then  if  a  he  greater  than 
unify,  the  series  is  convergent ;  if  equal  to,  or  leas  than 
unify,  it  is  divergent 

4.  Seriesof  theferm  a+  &r  +  ox*  +  dxfi  4-  ex*  +  &c^ 
can  always  be  made  convet^nt  \ty  giving  a  sufficiently 
small  value  to  x,  vxovpt  only  in  the  case  where  the  terms 
in  series  (A)  inerease  without  limit  ftmn  and  after  anjr 
term.  If  thw  do  not  increase  withont  limit,  let  L  be  tha 
limit;  then  uie  preceding  series  is  convergent  whenever 
La:  is  less  than  unify,  is  referable  to  the  preccoing  case  when 
Lr  is  equal  to  unify',  and  divei^nt  when  Lx  is  greater  than 
unify.   But  if  L  =  Urthe  precedii^  is  alwa^  convwgent 

5.  S«ie8  whose  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  n^a 
tive,  are  always  convergent  when  the  terms  diminish  with 
out  limit  and  the  error  committed  by  taking  any  number 
of  terms  to  stand  fiw  the  whole  value,  is  never  so  great  as 
the  first  term  thus  rejected.   Fat  instance,  if  the  answer  to 

1       I  1 

a  question  bel—2'^3~4  +  ^    not  wrong 

.11  111 

by  j»  1  -  J  18  not  wrong  by      I  —  j  +  g  w  not  wrong 

1 

by-^  and  so  ^d.  The  results  are  alternately  too  great 
and  too  small. 

€.  When  sueh  a  series  as  the  last  has  its  t«ms  not  dimi- 
nishing without  limi^  but  towards  a  finite  limit  the  sum  cf 
any  number  of  terms,  increased  by  half  the  limit  u  new 
wrong  by  so  ranch  as  the  first-rqocted  term  difiers  from  the 

limit 

7.  When  aeries  produced  b^  algebraical  development 
have  their  tome  alternately  positive  and  negative,  the  error 
committed  hv  stopping  at  any  term  is  never  so  great  as  the 
first  riyectea  term,  even  though  the  series  .become  after- 
wards (me  of  oontinnaUy  increasing  terms.  If  then  such  a 
series  han  the  first  few  tarms  rapidly  diminiditng,  a  close 
approximation  ha  made  by  Aeans  of  timn  to  the  real 
niue  (tf  the  sacpanded  fllnotkm.  For  instanea,  itt  the  aeries 

1  —2x+2.33fl  -  i.$.4jfl  -f  (inwhi<&  an  attempt 

to  calculate  from  the  whole  series  would  be  utterly  Aitile, 
since  however  small  x  maybe,  there  must  be  terms  of  every 
d^ree  of  magnitude)  when  x  is  small,  an  approximation 
may  be  made  to  its  ^aI^e  from  the  terms  which  ^crease. 
Thus  if  X  =  *  1,  in  which  case  the  series  is 

I  -  -2+  -06  -  -024+  ••120-  •00720 +  &C 
(and  the  first  term  which  surpasses  that  preeeding,  is 

2.3  11  xiO):   the  abrogate  of  the  terms  up  to 

2.3  ....  Ssfi  inclusive^  will  not  difler  from  the  true  value 
of  the  expression  by  so  much  as  2.3  ....  IQj^  <x  '0036288. 
The  proof  of  this  curious  proposition  may  be  deduced  from 
Lagrange's  Theorem  on  the  Limits  of  Taylor's  Series. 
{Ltb.  Ui^.Knoiel^  Differential  Calculus,  page  73.) 

Series  which  are  functioru  of  x,  ma^  be  divided  into — 
1.  Those  which  are  sometimes  eonvergent  and  sometimes 
divergent  such  as  the  development  of  (1  +  x)  " ;  2.  those 
which  are  always  convergent  at  lost  but  in  wliieh  tbe  ap- 
pearance diTenBn(7  (increasiu  terms)  may  be  continued 
as  long  as  wa  plaasa,  such  as  tha  dereliqmieutof  r*  ;  3. 
series  which  are  always  diveifMit  but  to  which  m  similar 
appearance  of  oonvergenOT  can  be  given,  such  as  1  +  2a!  -I- 

S.Sx*  +  ,  and  tbe  like;  4.  Series  which  are  always 

convergent  or  always  ditwrgant,  and  narsr  can  be  made  to 
exhibit  any  aymptwn  of  approach  to  tbe  othar  state,  such 


The  senes  which  am  alwm  conve^ent,  both  in  reality 
and  appsaranee,  and  upon  wuidi,  tharafbre^  an  arUhmetical 
algebraist  would  zeokon  witii  m^  /*9?infyi^  in  fbct, 
ofl[erdifBenltta8ofaviiiEi]^liai>shiUl^  the 
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CON 


onljr  am  in  wUah  the  luml  ilnlininl  gemnlintion* 
TDJid  lead  to  absolute  trror  (lo  w  u  hu  yet  appeaisd). 
On  this  subject  genenlly,  tee  PMeook^  *A^m.'  and 

Report  on  Analysis,*  (Rep,  Brit.  A*toc.,  vi^  ii.);  Oauehy. 
'Coura  d* Analyse  ;'  Grunert,  *  Supplemente  xn  Klugel  a 
Wortarbuehe  der  ReinbD  Matlnw»til^*  in  the  artiele 
ConvngniB  der  RMhen ;  *  EncTC.  Matnp^*  artiele  Galeulna 
of  Functkms.* 

CONVERSE,  in  k^o  and  mathematioi.  means  a  propo- 
sition which  is  ibnned  from  another  by  intaohanging  the 
subject  and  predicata.  thtid*  the  converse  of  *  Every  A  is 
B '  IS '  Everjr  B  is  A.*  But  care  must  be  taken  to  put  the 
proposition  in  its  simplest  k^lcal  form  before  oonversion. 
llius  the  converse  of  '  Bvery  A  has  a  B  *  is  not  'Every  B 
has  an  A/   For  the  proposition  first  stated  is 

v«H  r   A  "I  r  is   ~|  ra  thing  which  has  a  B~l 
Lw^J  L«?«*ioJ  L       predicate,  J 

and  the  eonverse  is  *  Even  things  vrhioh  has  a  B  is  an  A.| ' 

Of  the  four  forms  to  vhioh  all  assertions  can  be  reduced, 
namely  (A)  'Every  A  is  B*;  (B)  'no  A  is  B';  (I)  'some 
AsareBs';  (O) 'some  As  are  not  Bs',  the  logieal  converses 
(so  called)  are  those  in  which  the  new  subject  amMars  with 
the  same  d^ree  of  geneiality  of  assertion  as  the  old  one. 
Thus  the  converse  of  'EvervA  isB*,  is  *£ptfrvBisA.* 
Consequently  in  the  first  ana  fourth  formsi  at  the  general 
affirmative  and  the  particular  uMative,  the  logical  eonverse 
is  not  necessarily  true.  Thus '  Bvery  A  is  B,'  does  not  nve 
*  Ever^  Bis  A 'fWCMsarifyf  hut  only '^omeBs  are  A»*.  The 
latter  la  called  hy  wrilefsm  kgie  coitTwaion  par  aeeidmt,  a 
term  lAicdh,  as  Dv^Walbahas  ud&seA  to  explain  h,  we  slull 
leave  as  we  find  it,  adoptmc  the  phxaae  ffiminaihed  or  limited 
convendcH);,  and  calling  ue  first  l^aA  simple  oonvw- 
uon.  lie  <aitf  other  meApd  of  conveniott  miidi  has  a 
definite  name  is  that  in  whidi  the  sniyeet  and  pie£oat»  are 
made  Rontra<Kctory  to  the  former  ones,  a^  whm  we  etrnvnt 
the  proportion.  *  All  equihiteral  ttiangles  are  ettniaagular 
triangles,*  into  'All  triangles  not  equiangular  are  triaogles 
not  equilateral.'  This  is  called  conversion  by  contia-po^- 
tion.  Restricting  ourselves  to  converses  which  are  necesr 
sarily  as  true  as  the  direct  propositions,  we  have  the  fellow- 
inR  rules  with  respect  to  A,  E,  I,  and  O  above. 

£  and  I  are  simply  convertible. 

E  and  A  are  convertible  by  dimmution. 

A  and  O  are  jconvertible  by  contra-positiou- 

Nothing  is  more  apt  to  make  a  begmner  brieve  that 
'Every  A  is  B*  yi^  'Even  B  ■  A/  thaqi  the  study  of 
geometry  without  close  attentnn  to  the  meaning  of  terms 
and  the  force  of  the  parts  of  an  assertion.  For  as  a  m^ri^ 
of  the  earlier  propositions  have  their  simple  cenvvses  true, 
the  student  does  not  sufficiently  reflect  up<m  this  hnng 
contingent  and  not  necessa^. 

In  mathematical  propositions  there  is  a  species  of  con- 
version which  has  no  name,  consisting  in  the  interchange  oft 
the  predicate  with  a  part  only  of  the  subject.  Thus  if 
P,  Q,  R,  and  S  be  four  circumstances,  of  which  the  existence 
of  any  three  makes  the  fourth  also  exis:^  we  may  observe 
this  species  of  conversion  in  passing  team  the  first  to  the 
ttecona  of  the  following  propositiuu: — 

Every  (thing  which  glvea  P,  and  K)  is  (&  thing  wfaioh 
gives  S). 

Evenr  (thing  whieh  gives  F,Q,  and  S)  is  (a  Oiiig  TWoh 

gives  K). 

Thus  the  following  set  of  civeumstances:  !•  1%at  two 
figures  be  parallelograms;  %.  That  they  be  equiangi^; 
3.  Tliat  the  sides  about  equal  angles  be  reciprocally  propor- 
tional; 4.  Tluatthe  areas  be  equal:  exhibit  the  possibuity 
of  this  conversion.  For  (I)  (2)  and  (3)  give  (4) ;  (I)  (2)  and 
M)eive  (3) ;  (I)  (3)  and  (4)  give  (2). 

There  is  an  important  looical  proposition  which  would 
save  some  theorems  in  Eucliia,  and  give  a  much  clearer  view 
of  some  of  the  arguments.  It  is  evidently  most  desirable, 
when  a  propositioa  is  a  purely  verbal  and  logical  conse- 
quence of  another,  that  it  should  be  known  to  be  such,  and 
its  proof  distinguished  from  Uhose  which  do  no/  merely  de- 
velop implied  propositions. 

Suppose,  fw  instance,  that  a  certain, thing  must  beeidur 
sn  A.  a  B,  or  a  (X  hut  cannot  be  two  of  thou ;  and  tiiat 
each.  A,  "B,  and  C  must  he  either  a  P.  a  Q,  or  an  R,  bitt 
cannot  be  two.  Swpose  also  that  eadi  P,  Q,  or  R.  must 
either  be  A,  B,  or  0.  If  then  it  can  be  proved  that  eveij 
A  is  P  Omd  not  Q  or  |t),  every  B  is  Q,  Sec,  and  every  C  ts 
B,  fcc.  fte  riaple  warwnea  nieisnrily  ftitow ;  namdy,  that 


every  P  Is  A,  every  Q  ii  B,  and  ewT  R  »  0.  Ilunom 
vecsee  are  usoally  pnved  in  Euclid  by  a  rsdbetfb  od  ab 
eurdnm.  [Amuxdum,  Rmrcno  as.J  For  imtancei  set 

book  L  prop.  19,  25. 

Ilie  pnx^  of  the  converse  n  generally  in  Euohd  a  mfii/v 
Ho  ad  abeurdwn.  The  necessity  for  this  undoubtedly  arises 
flrom  the  restriotiocs  of  geometry.  [Euclid.]  If  it  were 
permitted  to  turn  a  triangle  round  till  It  recovers  its  first 
plane  again,  and  then  to  compare  it  with  the  original 
triangle,  the  indirect  denKmstrations  of  the  first  book  would 
be  avoided  for  the  most  part.  It  seems  a  fonciAd  distine 
tion  to  allow  a  triangle  to  revtdve  in  its  own  plane,  as  in 
book  i,  prop.  4,  and  to  refuse  to  admit  revolution  about  a 
line  in  the  planer  The  subject  of  converses  is  discussed  by 
Aristotle^  *  Analytic.  Prior.,'  i  cap.  3,  8m.  Bee  the  editions 
of  the  'Organon,^  by  Paeius,  U97,  &c 

CONVEX.  [CohcatbJ 

CONVEYANCB  (in  Lav)  is  a  deed  or  instrument  ia 
writing  whidi  passes  real  or  personal  property.  "Ae  m  ij 
conveyances  used  io  the  earlier  periods  of  Bi^flish  hi*''oiy 
seem  to  have  been  foi^bients  and  grantii  thot^h  oases 
were  soon  used  to  pass  a  limited  interest.  The  possession 
of  land,  as  well  as  propertv  of  a  movable  nature,  passed  by 
tradition  or  actual  transfor.  The  possession  of  land  was 
given  symbolically,  by  the  delivwy  of  a  twig,  a  turf;  &c.* 
the  charter  of  feoffment  being  the  evidence  merely  of  the 
transaction,  and  not  essential  to  its  validity.  Henoe.  in  the 
charter  of  fooffbsent,  the  operative  words,  or  those  vhidi 
exiwessed  the  giik  or  transfer  of  the  property,  were  used  in 
the  past  tMise,  kaik  given,  &o. :  these  tenns  are  stfll  used 
1^  some  praotitiiuers,  although  the  rsMoD  for  than  has 
tnff  staioe  passed  away. 

A  ^nt  was  applied  to  the  eonvmnee  of  inoorpOTeal 
hereditaments  whieh  did  not  admit  of  actual  deUvery  ihto 
poseeuim.  Fican  this  diflbrenoe  in  their  applicatiou,  a 
diversity  was  suppoeed  to  wtxA  in  the  innate  qualities  of  the 
two  modes  ot  conveyanoe,  the  foeffinent  being  used  to  con 
vey  the  actual  possession  of  land,  and  (grating  upon  the 
poseeasitm  without  any  r^ard  to  the  estate  or  interest  of 
the  feoffoc ;  the  giant  to  transfer  the  right  of  the  grantor  to 
the  grantee:  the  tatma  19  frequenthr  defined  as  a  lortiuus, 
the  Utter  a  rightful  conveyance.  This  definition  however 
does  not  appear  to  be  correct,  and  the  tortious  operation  of 
a  fboAnettt  nas  been  controlled  and  even  denied  in  several 
recent  decisions,  Sir  James  Mansfield  (in  (Joodright  v. 
Forrester,  1  Taunt.  613)  observing, '  Our  ancestors  got  into 
VB^odd  notims  catiwse  snbjeeti^  and  were  indnceoby  par- 
ticalar  causes  to  make  estates  ^low  out  of  wrongfid  acb.* 

ffir  IfiUnm  nackatone  ^tmguishes  conveyances  as  ori- 
ginal or  primary,  which  are  those  by  means  of  which  the 
benefit  or  estote  b  created,  or  first  arises ;  and  derivative  or 
secondary,  whereby  the  benefit  or  estate  originally  created 
is  enlai^ied,  restrained,  transforred,  or  extinguished.  This 
division  however  is  of  Kttle  practical  importance.  Convey- 
ances operate  either  accordu^  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  or  underthe  statute  of  uses;  and  in  the  case  of  a  lease 
and  re-lease,  in  both  modes :  and  this  latter  is  the  most  usual 
moiibm  mode  of  conveying  land  and  hereditaments.  Con- 
veyances may  be  ftirtber  davidsd  into  those  made  by  matter 
^of  record  and  by  deed.  As  examples  of  those  li^  matter  of 
record,  we  mi^  mention  private  acts  of  parliament,  and  the 
king^  grant ;  ani  untfl  those  modes  were  abolished  by  the 
recent  statute  3  and  4  'Will.  lY.,  c.  74,  fine  and  recovery. 
Those  by  deed  are  hj[  tbaBnunU  gcant,  ba^ain,  and  ssJe, 
covenant  to  stend  seise^  lease,  ntoue  or  confirmation,  ex- 
change, surrender.  Conveyances  simply  transferring  per- 
sonal property  are  called  as&ignments. 

"By  the  stetute  13  Elix.,  c  ft,  voluntary  or  fraudulent 
conveyances  of  real  property  are  rendered  void,  as  a^ninst 
the  creditors  of  the  party  mining  the  transfer ;  ^nd  the 
27tfa  Eliz.,  c  4,  extends  similar,  and  in  some  instences 
more  extensive,  relief  to  subsequent  purchasers  of  the  same 
property,  although  they  may  have,  had  notice  of  the  prior 
conveyance.  The  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  also  providt 
for  the  relief  of  creditors  against  certain  conve]rances<rf  real 
and  personal  property  in  derogjUkin  of  their  claim%  or 
withm  a  i^eomea  tune  previous  to  the  banfcruptey  or  jgH^ 
vency. 

In  tfie  sesnon  of  1836  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Iiords  hf  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  simjtliiy  the  ooavav- 
ance  of  real  property,  but  it  did  not  pass  into  a  law  us 
object  was  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  lease  in  convMranoaa 
br  base  and  lelsase.  In  Irel0|^,|^|4^acElNiO<tMt 
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bu>  efledtuol  provuiou  was  made  by  the  Irish  statutes, 
S  Geo.  IL,  c.  3,  Bee  6,  made  pervetual  by  tho  1  Geo.  III., 
c.  3,  xehizh  unacted  that  the  recital  of  the  lease  should  in 
all  coses  b«  sutHcient  evidence  of  it. 

In  many  of  the  states  of  North  America  p.  simple  bargain 
and  sale  is  the  luual  mode  of  conveying  real  property.  In 
New  York  it  is  called  a  grant;  and  the  conveyance  by-feo!F- 
ment  and  livery  of  seisin,  and  also  the  statute  of  uses,  ore 
expressly  abolished  b)-  the  legislature. 

Conveyances  in  Scotland  are  made  according  to  the  strict 
principles  of  the  feudal  law  there  established,  whidi  im- 
parts to  them  the  appearance  of  far  greater  specialty  and 
qnaintness  than  those  used  in  modem  English  practice. 
(Bl.  Comnui  ButL  Co.  Litt.;  Kent's  Comm.) 

CONVEYANCING  is  the  business  of  prefwri^  con- 
vevances  of  real  or  personal  property,  of  invest)gs:ting  tlie 
title  of  the  vendors  and  purchasers  of  property,  and  of 
framing  those  multifarious  deeds  and  contracts  which  gu- 
\  and  define  the  riglits  and  liabilities  of  families  and  in- 
div'duals.  It  is  carried  on  by  barristers,  or  members  of  the 
IntiB  of  Court^who  having  ke])t  twelve  terms,  obtain  a  cer- 
tiHoate  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  9  G^eo.  IV.,  c.  49, 
and  are  called  Certificated  Conveyancers.  The  increased 
number  of  transactions  in  this  branch  of  the  law  has  ren- 
deted  a  division  of  labour,  and  a  special  course  of  study, 
necessary. 

There  are  two  opposite  systems,  by  which  the  transfers 
and  traosaotions  of  the  owners  of  real  property  are  capable 
of  being  carried  on;  asd  between  the  extreme  points 
of  whi<£,  in  some  portion  or  other  at  the  intermediate 
ground,  all  existing  systems  must  arrange  themselves.  In 
one  of  these  systems,  as  in  the  present  system  of  Eng- 
land, evei^  transaction  is  aoeompUshed  and  evidenced  by 
means  of  mstruments  in  writing,  varying  infinitely,  and  go- 
verned by  a  scientific  and  ascertained  moide  of  construction. 
In  the  other,  the  effect  is  accomplished  somewhat  like  the 
transfer  of  stock,  by  a  comparatively  mechanieal  operation, 
a  process  of  book-keeping,  of  which  the  evidence  is  to  be 
kept,  not  in  private  muniments,  but  in  the  ledger-books 
sr  registers  of  the  State. 

Tlw  respeetiTe  objeots  of  these  systems  are,  in  the  one, 
to  protect  the  rwhtnil  owner,  in  the  other,  Uie  innocent 

Sunthaser.  In  the  latter  the  State  takes  upon  itself  the 
uty  of  seeing  to  the  title  of  the  owner  whom  It  admits  to 
re^stration,  and  consequently  takes  upon  itselC  the  risk  of 
being  deceived ;  in  the  former,  it  leaves  the  parties  to  con- 
cert titles  and  transfers  in  secret  and  in  silence,  leaves  them 
unrestrained  and  unchecked  to  transact  with  one  another, 
but  compensates  this  want  of  interference  by  the  alternative 
3f  following  the  right,  by  its  judicial  machinery,  against  all 
parties,  however  ignorant,  however  mnooent,  who  may 
nave  had  the  misfortune,  at  any  time  subsequent  to  a  de- 
fective transaction,  or  wrongful  succession,  to  become  the 
owners  or  purchasers  of  the  property ;  limiting  that  restora- 
tion or  succession  onlv  b)-  reference  to  certain  durations  of 
advene  possession.   (Parke's  Leet.) 

In  the  tune  of  the  feudal  law,  and  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding,  restraint  was  pkced  on  every  spedes  of 
alienation;  landed  properly  was  rardy  the  subject  of  bar- 
ter. Every  transfer  of  land  took  place  in  open  court,  that 
is,  on  the  lawl  itself  coram  ;»iri6itf  (before  Uie  pars  or  peers), 
who  were  the  other  tenants  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  who 
subscribed  the  instrument  of  investiture  as  witnesses  (SulUv. 
Lect.^  p.  38) ;  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Mansfield,  it  was 
as  notorious  who  was  feudal  tenant  de  facto,  as  who  is  now 
de  facto  incumbent  of  a  living,  or  mayor  of  a  corporation. 
Land  was  *  of  a  stubborn  nature,*  money  portions  were  un- 
known, and  personal  property  did  not  exist  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  be  made  the  subject  of  settlement  and  consequently 
conveyancing  transactioni  were  few  and  simple.  But  the  de- 
vices of  the  ecclesiastics  to  evade  the  statutesof  mortmain,  the 
invention  of  uses  and  trusty  and  subsequently  the  passing 
of  the  statutes  of  uses  and  wills,  which  enabled  the  possessor 
of  land  to  provide  for  the  contingencies  which  mi^it  occur 
in  his  family,  and  to  mould  his  estate  according  to  his  wliim 
or  fency,  controlled  only  by  the  laws  from  time  to  tim! 
established  to  guard  aguinst  the  abuse  of  the  privilege,  the 
power  of  devising  real  estate,  and  the  multifarious  wants  of 
a  large  and  wealthy  population,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
system  of  modem  conveyancing.  '  By  means  of  this  s>'s- 
tem,*  says  a  late  eminent  professor,  *  there  is  no  device,  ar- 
rangement, settlement,  or  difpositioii  which  imagination 
can  conceive,  or  ingenuity  cen«truct,  which  the  machiner}' 


of  the  law  of  England  cannot  carr}-  into  effuct  with  oet 
tainty.  There  is  no  conceivable  purfiose  to  which  prupeny 
may  not  be  applied  or  rendered  instrumental,  no  event,  or 
combination  of  events,  which  can  possibly  happen  in  a 
family,  of  whatever  rank  or  number,  which  may  not  be* 
provided  for  and  met,  by  a  family  settlement  framad  by  a 
master  of  his  art' 

Modern  conveyancing  is  conducted  on  principles  which 
in  general  are  wdl  defined  and  accurately  settled.  Of  thi^ 
a  remarkable  proof  was  afforded  by  a  statement  in  Mr. 
Parke's  *  Contre-Pnyet  to>tlie  Homplueysiaa  Code.'  p.  1 99, 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Preston,  that  of  the  cases  whirh 
came  before  him  (averaging  thirty  a  veekX  three  yet  coat, 
only  went  on  to  jadieial  litigation. 

The  great  endeavour,  from  the  eailiest  times,  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  properly,  has  been  to  be  enabled  to  effect 
sales  and  dispositions  with  secrecy  and  dispatch,  without 
incurring  that  publicitv  which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  rum- 
mon  law  to  enforce.  Whether  it  be  desirable,  for  tho  sake 
of  mercantile  credit,  to  favour  seorecy.or  promote  publiuily, 
in  the  sale  and  ditposition  of  property,  has  been  lately 
much  discussed :  a  general  registr}'  nos  been  proposed,  uiiil 
a  bill  fer  establishing  it  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. [Reoisteation.} 

CONVICmON.   [JusTicx  OF  the  Peace  ] 

(X)NV(X;AaiON,  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  form 
of  porliament  under  the  oulhori^  of  the  king's  writ,  which 
fakiei  place  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  parliament. 
The  tendoM^  of  the  western  states  of  modern  Europe  in 
tnlitical  relations  to  become  thrown  into  the  form  of  which 
king,  lords,  and  commons  is  no  inapt  type,  is  appsreut  in 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  almost  ev^  country  in 
which  Christianity  has  been  received  and  professed.  The 
archbishop  has  had  his  suffragan  bishops,  and  the  bishops 
each  his  canons,  who  formed  his  ouunoil,  in  some  of  n  horn 
have  been  vested  peculiar  functions,  as  dean,  archdeaojn. 
and  the  like  ;  while  tlie  great  body  of  tlie  clerg}*  have  had 
their  meetina;s  under  the  form  of  diocesan  synods  or  pro- 
vincial asseniblics,  in  which  they  have  been  accustomsd  to 
discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the  common  interest  and 
benefit  of  themselves  or  of  the  whole  ohiuch.  [Bishop, 
Canon,  Church,  Cle&gy.I 

These  meetinfis,  reiembiing  as  tli^  do  in  some  paints 
the  oonvocation  of  the  English  clergy  m  later  times,  might 
easily  be  supposed  to  be  that  assembly  in  its  primorthal 
state.  But  writers  on  this  subject  trace  out  the  origin  of 
the  convocation  in  something  more  special  than  this.  It 
is  supposed  that  originally  the  clergy  were  thus  csDckl  to- 
gether by  the  king's  authority  fur  the  purpose  of  assessing 
Uiemselves  in  levies  of  taxes  at  a  time  when  they  contended 
for  exemption  from  the  general  taxation  of  the  country 
imposed  by  tlie  authority  of  parliament.  Like  man;  other 
questions  in  our  early  constttutional  history  (we  mean  by 
'early*  when  we  ascend  beyond  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
the  Fir^),  this  is  perhaps  one  of  presumption  and  proba- 
bility rather  than  of  evidenre  and  certainty.  Sui'b,  how- 
n-er,  the  convocation  is  generally  understood  to  have  been 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,  rather  than  an 
assembly  of  ecclesiastics  summoned  to  consult  on  things 
pertaining  to  the  church,  as  the  purity  of  its  doctrine,  the 
regularity  of  its  ordinances,  and  the  influence  (MT  its  teach- 
ings and  administrations. 

When  such  an  assembly  was  called  together  under  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  stale,  it  was  iwtural  that  such 
subjects  should  be  introduced,  discussed,  and  in  some  in- 
stances determined  by  it ;  and  even  now,  though  the  convo- 
cation may  be  said  to  exist  rather  in  name  tluii  in  reality, 
it  seems  to  form  the  proper  constitutional  assembly  in  which 
to  legislate  on  such  sul^eeti,  whenever  legislation  upon 
them  is  needed. 

The  crown,  however,  had  always  in  its  han'ls  the  power 
of  controlling  this  assembly.  p(»sessing  as  it  did  tlie  pre- 
rogative of  proroguing  and  dissolving.  But  at  the  Refor- 
mation an  act  was  passed  (25  Henry  VIII.,  c  19,)  which 
expressly  deprived  the  convocation  of  Ibe  power  of  per- 
forming any  act  whidi  could  make  such  an  assembly  dan- 
gerous to  the  public.  It  was  restricted  by  it  from  makin:; 
any  canon  or  ordinance  which  was  opposed  to  the  king's 
prerogative,  or  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  statutes  of  the 
realm. 

Again,  in  1665,  the  cWij^y  gave  up  ttie  power  ot  taxmg 
themsel\-es,  consenting  to  tall  within  ttte  scope  of  the  sta- 


tutes made  in  parliament  for  s 
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when  they  received  a  right  of  Toting  vith  tho  kity  in  the 
election  of  knights  of  the  shire. 

But  though  virtually  the  oonvocation  thus  became  almost 
a  nullity,  yet  the  practice  has  been  continued,  and  continues 
to  the  jHTMont  day,  of  sununoning  the  elngy  to  meet  in 
convocation  whenever  a  new  parliament  is  culed ;  and  the 
forms  of  election  are  gone  through  in  the  dioceses,  and 
the  meeting  is  held,  usually  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  when 
the  form  is  gone  through  of  electing  a  prolocutor  or  speaker. 
The  king's  writ  is  directed  to  the  EuchbisUops,  commanding 
them  to  summon  the  bishops  and  the  inferior  clergy. 
The  archbishop  complies  witii  this  writ,  summoning  the 
bishops,  and  commanding  them  to  summon  the  archdeacons 
and  deans  in  toeir  respective  dioceses,  and  to  command 
the  chapters  to  elect  one  proctor  each,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  clei^  in  each  diocese  two  proctors,  to  represent  them 
in  the  convocation.  When  assembled,  they  form  two 
houses.  In  the  upper  house  sit  the  bishops ;  in  the  lower, 
the  otber  clergy,  in  all  1 43 ;  viz.,  22  deans,  53  archdeacotis, 
24  canons,  and  44  proctors  of  the  inftrior  elei^.  It  is  the 
usual  iwaetioe  for  tne  king  to  prorogue  the  meeting  when 
It  is  about  to  proceed  to  any  business. 

CONVOLVULA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  monopetalous 
exogens,  with  bell-sluped  flowers,  opening  or  contracting 
beneath  the  influence  of  light,  a  plaited  lestivation  of  the 
corolla,  five  stamens,  and  a  fruit  with  two  or  three  cells,  in 
which  one  or  two  ovules  stand  erect  The  embryo  is  crum- 
pled up  in  the  midst  of  veir  firm  albumen.  The  common 
bind-weeds  of  the  hedges,  the  Ipomteas  and  Convolvuli  of 
the  gardens,  offer  illustrations  of  the  ordinary  state  of  this 
order,  the  species  of  which  have  purgative  roots,  and  in 
the  case  of  scammony,  yielded  by  Convolvulus  Scam- 
monis,  and  of  jal^  proiduced  by  various  species  of  Ipomoea, 
are  of  great  medicinal  importuice.  Occasionally  tne  pur- 
frative  jvinciple  is  so  mu^  diffused  among  the  fsecula  of 
the  root  as  to  be  dmost  inappreciable,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Convolvulus  Batatas,  or  sweet  potato  of  America,  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  common  potato,  and  gave  it  its 
name,  and  which  is  still  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Spain 
and  France. 

In  most  instances  the  stems  of  this  natural  order  are 
twining,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  immediately  recwnized ; 
but  occasionally  they  are  erect  and  more  spiny,  and  when 
that  happens  it  is  not  so  easy  to  know  the  order.  If  how- 
ever attention  is  paid  to  the  very  imbricated  state  of  the 
calyx,  two  of  the  sepsis  being  quite  exterior  with  respect 
to  the  other  three,  no  real  dUBculty  in  identifying  it  need 
be  eimerienced.  For  illustration  we  luve  taken  a  singular 
East  Indian  genua  called  Neuropeltis,  in  which  the  flowers 
grow  from  toe  midrib  of  the  biacteal  leaves:  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  figure  a  hind-weed. 


1,  a  brncUal  Inf  of  Na<iri)p»Itis  imcemoM.  Tilh  »  fleww  (lowlitc  ftom  !U 
midrib;  &  one  of  iti  flower*  macnllted  i  3.  a  corolUt  opened,  ^HHrinf[  the  aU- 
nrat:  4,  ■  ■mail  duster  of  Sowcn:  5.aiicortuovul««with  two  ■tylee;  6,  « 
tevtiiiQ  or  ihe  »lys  of  a  Convalvnliu;  7.  balf  a  capmle,  iriih  vaivM  Mp«> 
jntinx  by  ibrii  tdgt  from  Ihe  diupphwnli  i  8.  a  trannorae  Kxtiun  ofa  M«d, 
■nowin;j  a  part  of  Uie  ambiyo  Ijing lu  Ibe  albunalL 

CONVOXVULXIS,  tlie  genus  of  plants  upon  which  the 
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natural  order  ConvoivulaceEo  is  founded,  is  known  by  Its 
style  being  divided  into  two  linear  arms,  and  its  ovary 
having  only  two -cells,  in  each  of  which  stand  two  erect 
ovules.  Many  of  the  species  are  exceedingk  beautifu  : 
even  C.  arvensis,  the  common  bind-weed,  would  be  prised 
as  a  lovely  flower,  if  it  were  not  so  common,  and  sueh  a 
troublesome  plant  to  eradicate  on  account  of  its  creening 
roots.  C.  altheeoides,  italicus,  and  scammonia  are  the  three 
prettiest  of  the  hardy  exotic  species  of  the  genus. 

C0NV01.VULt]S  JALAPPA.  and  C  SCAMMONIA . 
The  resins  of  the  Convolvulaceso,  upon  which  these  and 
other  species  depend  for  their  activi^  as  medicines,  appear 
to  be  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  the  one  soluble  in  proof  s]:irit 
and  insoluble  in  tether  (found  in  jalap,  turbith,  and  bind- 
weed), the  other  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  sather  (found 
in  scammony  and  C.  soldanella).  Jalap  is  chiefly  shipped 
from  Vem  Cruz,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Xalapa, 
or  Jalapa,  in  the  interior.  It  is  best  when  collected  in 
Hatch  or  April,  before  the  young  shoots  have  begun  to  be 
developed.  The  large  root,  which  often  weighs  SO  pounds,  is 
divided  into  portions,  which  are  hung  in  nets  over  a  Are,  and 
dried  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  irre- 

fulax  round  or  pear-shaped  masses,  which,  whea  good,  are 
ry,  hard,  with  abrowii  snining  fracture,  resinous,  not  Ught, 
somewhat  tough.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  portions  of - 
the  root  of  white  bryony,  which  however  are  white,  or 
when  old,  gray,  not  1168^7,  very  brittle,  fracture  not  re- 
sinous, spongy,  without  smell,  but  with  very  bitter  taste. 
Dried  pears  are  also  often  substituted  for  it ;  but  they  may 
be  detected  by  being  laid  open,  when  the  core  will  be  seen, 
containing  the  see^.  Analysed  by  Cadet  de  Gassicourt, 
100  parts  of  the  dry  root  yielded  resin  10,  gummy  ex- 
tractive 44,  woody  fibre  29,  starch,  albumen,  sidts  of  lime, 
and  potass.  &c  Its  excellence  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  resin;  a  white  jalap  (from  C.  Mechoftcanna)  is  some- 
times met  with,  which  contains  only  2  per  cent,  of  resin ; 
its  dose  must  he  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
genuine  jalap. 

Jalap  is  ranged  with  the  draiAic  purgatives,  and  where 
one  of  a  resinous  kind  is  desired,  is  that  usually  selected. 
Its  action  is  generally  certain,  and  when  in  combination 
with  other  substances,  mild  and  speedy.  It  does  not  seem 
greatly  to  influence  the  nerves  of  the  abdomen,  but  rather 
the  vascular  system  of  the  pehis  and  lymphatic  system  of 
the  intestines.   It  is  given  in  obstruction  of  the  liver,  vena 

EQrta,  and  diseases  connected  with  these  organs,  such  as 
ypochondriasis,  melancholia,  jaundice,  dropsy,  and  inters 
mittent  fevers  j  but  at  the  commencement  of  common 
fevers,  along  with  calomel,  it  is  of  great  utihty ;  also  in  tlie 
inflammatory  or  turgescent  st^e  df  hydrocephalus,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  wwm  cases. 

Scammonv  is  of  the  same  nature  as  jalap,  but  being  the 
inspissated  juice  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the 
living  root,  it  consists  of  a  much  lai^r  proportion  of  resiui 
without  any  woody  fibre.  It  is  therefore  much  more  power- 
ful, and  the  dose  requires  much  loss  than  that  of^ jalap. 
Three  kinds  are  met  with :  the  best  from  Aleppo  contains 
60  per  cent  of  resin,  with  35  per  cent  of  impurities ;  se- 
cond sort  from  Smyrna,  contains  only  29  per  cent,  of 
resin  and  58  of  impurities;  the  thii-d  sort,  from  Antioch,  is 
very  bad.  In  France  a  so-called  scammony,  obtained 
from  the  Cynanchum  monspeliacum,  is  very  bad,  and  dan- 
gerous to  empl(qr.  Scammony  is  used  in  nearly  the  same 
cases  as  jalap,  and  the  smaller  bulk  of  the  dose  renders  it 
in  many  instances  preferable :  it  often  sits  better  on  the 
stomach;  no  medicine  surpasses  it  in  clearing  away  the 
mucous  accumulations  in  the  bowels  of  chiloren,  which 
harbour,  if  they  do  not  generate,  worms.  It  should  not 
however,  be  too  frequently  repeated,  as  its  power  in  this 
respect  renders  it  a  source  of  danger,  by  abrading  the 
inner  coat  of  Uie  intestines  of  its  necessarjr  mucous  cover- 
ing, and  thereby  causing  it  to  become  inflamed.  [Ca- 

THAHTICS.l 

CONVOY,  in  the  military  service,  is  a  detachment  of 
troops  appointed  to  guard  supplies  of  money,  ammunition, 
provisions,  &&,  while  being  conv^ed  to  a  distant  town,  or 
to  an  army  in  the  field,  tluoug^  a  country  in  which  such 
supplies  might  be  carried  off  by  the  peasantry  or  by  parties 
of  the  enemy. 

In  the  navy*  the  name  is  applied  to  one  or  more  ships  of 
war  which  are  ordered  to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchant-vessels 
on  their  voyage. 

CONVULSIONS,  irregular  fanormall.«nd  violentfCon 
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Inelionf  of  muscular  fibres  witb  altamate  relnTLations.  The 
muscles  of  the  body  are  divided  into  tvo  great  classes,  those 
which  produce  the  motions  necessarr  for  the  due  exercise 
of  the  organic  funrtions,  and  those  which  produce  the  mo- 
tions  neoeHsary  for  the  performance  o(  one  of  the  animal 
functions,  namely  locomotion.  The  first  division  compre- 
hends the  class  of  the  involuntary,  and  the  ftecond  that  of 
the  voluntary  muscles.  Contractility,  the  property  of 
shortening  itself  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  is  the  pro- 
per function  of  the  muscular  fibre, ;  and  by  this  property 
all  vital  motion  of  every  kind  which  talus  place  in  the 
living  system  is  performed.  [Musclx.] 

Hie  proper^  of  contractility  is  inherent  in  the  muscle ; 
but  the  maninstatiott  of  this  property  is  wholly  dependent 
on  the  nervous  influence  ;  for  if  the  nervous  influence  be 
abgtraeted  from  m  muscle,  its  fibres  are  incapable  of  con- 
tracting,  whatever  degree  of  stimulus  be  applied  to  them. 
When  Uie  muscular  fibre  is  in  a  sound  state,  and  is 
supplied  wi^  the  nervous  influence  in  projier  quantity 
and  of  proper  quality,  the  fibre  contracts  with  a  given 
d^ree  of  nnt»  on  the  application  of  a  certain  amount 
of  stimulus.  This  decree  of  contraction  constitutes  its 
T^:ular  or  normal  action.  Contraction,  after  it  has  con- 
tinued a  cntain  time,  is  succeeded  by  relaxation ;  relaxation, 
in  its  turn,  yields  after  a  given  time  to  another  contraction ; 
tiiis  oontraetion  to  relamtion,  and  so  on  sncceasively  ao- 
eording  to  the  order  proper  to  mnsenlar  action  when  natu- 
nl  and  sonnd.  |lf  mcLX.] 

But  when,  on  the  application  of  a  given  stimulus,  the 
muscular  contraction  is  either  more  violent  or  more  rapid, 
or  longer  continued  than  natural,  that  is,  when  it  does  not 
yield  m  proper  time  to  the  alternate  state  of  relaxation,  the 
muscular  action  is  said  to  be  convulsive,  and  the  disease 
termed  convulsion  ir  induced.  The  state  of  convulsion  is 
also  pieduced  when  the  muscular  fibre  is  excited  to  inordi- 
nate action  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus  not  natural  to 
it  Tbe  function  ultimately  deranged  in  convulsion  is  the 
muscular  contractility;  but  the  function  proximately  de- 
ranged is  the  nervous  influence ;  the  manifestation  of  dis- 
ease is  in  the  miuciUar,  but  its  true  and  proper  seat  is  in 
the  nervous  system. 

Both  divisions  of  the  muscular  system,  the  Tolnntairand 
the  inToluntary,  are  subject  to  this  irrwular  and  vulent 
action.  When  the  mnscles  of  animal  life,  or  those  of  vo- 
luntary motion,  are  thus  affected,  it  constitutes  the  disease 
called  convulsion  m  its  tme  and  proper  sense  ;  when  the 
muscles  of  organic  life,  or  those  of  involuntary  motion,  are 
thus  afi'ected,  the  disease  is  usually  termed  spasm.  This 
distincUon  is  not  indeed  invariably  and  universally  observed 
by  medical  writers  ;  but  it  would  be  very  convenient  if  it 
were  so.  When  the  muscle  is  rigid  and  tense,  and  its  con- 
traction is  persistent,  not  qoick^  alternating  with  relax- 
ation, the  contraction  or  spasm  is  called  tonic ;  when  the 
contractions  rapidly  alternate  with  relaxations,  the  convul- 
sion or  spasm  is  called  clonic.  In  the  first,  the  vital  energy 
of  the  muscle  is  in  excess ;  in  the  second  it  is  deficient. 
When  the  convulsive  or  spasmodic  action  is  of  the  clonic 
kindt  but  instead  of  being  violent  is  sl^ht,  and  when  very 
slight  contractions  rapidly  alternate  with  relaxations,  it  eon- 
stitutM  what  is  eallea  trmmr. 

Convnlnons  diffbr,  first,  in  kind,  as  dependent  on  an  ex- 
cess or  a  deficiency  of  vital  energy  ;  secondly,  in  degree ; 
wying  froth  the  most  powerfiil,  violent,  and  persistent  con- 
tractions, without  perceptible  relaxations,  or  with  relax- 
ations of  very  ^ort  duration,  down  to  the  fbeblest  con- 
tractions, with  the  most  rapid  alternate  relaxations  of  the 
slightest  tremor ;  thirdly,  in  their  seat,  aSecting  either  the 
voluntary  or  the  involuntary  muscles,  or  both  simulta- 
neously or  in  succession ;  fourthly,  m  their  cause,  arising 
from  a  primary  aflisction  of  the  nervous  svstem,  or  from 
irritation  propagated  to  the  nervous  system  ^m  some  other 
part  (prinury  or  secondary) ;  fifthly,  ui  their  extent;  affect- 
mg  one  part  separately,  or  nearly  the  whole  firame  simulta- 
nmnsly  (local  or  general) ;  and  sixthly,  in  their  character 
(simple  or  specillc) :  simple,  whan  unattended  with  pheno- 
mena which  give  them  a  determinate  type,  that  is,  when 
the  phmomena  consist  meraly  of  oonvnlsive  or  spasmodic 
action;  speci&i^  wben  the  convulsive  actions  pursue  a  re- 
gular and  detenninate  cotirse,  and  when,  moreover,  some 
parUeular  phenmnenon  is  superadded  to  the  series  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  form  or  type  i  f  disease.  In  this  latter  case 
the  disease  receives  a  generic  name.  The  term  epilepsy, 
Ibr  example,  is  givan  to  the  disease  iriien  the  convubwHia 


come  on  m  a  peculiar  mode,  and  pursue  a  detenmnato 
course,  and  when  there  is  present  the  superadded  pheno- 
menon of  insensibility  or  sopor.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  afiection  called  hysteria,  the  convulsions  come  on  in  a 
different  mode,  pursue  a  different  course,  and  are  attended 
with  a  different  but  still  a  determinate  train  of  morbid 
phenomena.  In  these  cases  comnilsions  forming  the  spe- 
cies of  disease,  the  series  of  det«minate  morbid  phenomena 
constitute  so  many  different  genera  under  it. 

Voluntary  musdes  are  flu  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
convulsions,  properly  so  called,  thui  the  involuntary  mus- 
cles. The  diaphragm,  indeed,  an  involuntary  muscle,  next 
in  importance  to  the  heart,  is  often  affected  with  a  proper 
convulsive  action,  constituting  the  disease  called  singultus 
or  hiccup;  and  the  heart  itself  appears  to  be  occasionally 
affected  with  a  proper  convulsive  action,  in  some  of  the 
forms  of  palpitation,  for  example ;  but  in  general,  when  the 
oi^ans  ol'  the  organic  life,  as  tbe  iHonchi,  the  stomach,  the 
intestines,  the  unnary  bladder,  the  uterus,  Sec.,  are  attacked 
with  an  affection  of  this  kind,  it  is  much  more  closely  allied, 
as  has  been  stated,  to  the  nature  of  spasm  than  of  con- 
Milsiou. 

Of  tbe  voluntary  muscles,  whether  those  appropriated  to 
locomotion,  or  those  destined  to  acton  foreign  bodies  under 
theonnmand  of  the  will,  and  also  of  certain  muscles  which, 
though  not  under  the  direct  command  (tf  tbe  wilW  still  be- 
long to  the  animal  life,  having  a  cloee  relation  dthn*  to 
sensation  or  emotion,  there  is  not  one  whidi  may  not  be  the 
seat  of  convulsion,  singly,  or  conjointly  with  many  others. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  the  muscles  that  move  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  the  muscles 
of  the  fkce,  and  more  especially  of  tiie  lips,  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue,  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  the  mnscles  of 
the  jaws,  and  particularly  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  the  musdes  of  the  chest,  baclt,  and  abdomen,  and 
the  muscles  of  tbe  upper  and  lower  extremities,  may  be 
severally  attacked  singly  or  in  combination,  simultaneously 
or  in  succession,  with  every  degree  of  convulsion,  from  the 
most  violent  tome  contractions  to  the  slightest  clonic  tre- 
mors or  twitching.  The  particular  muscles  affected,  the 
particular  combinations  of  the  muscles  affected,  the  parti- 
cular order  in  whidi  the  muscular  affections  succeed  each 
other,  may  be  indicative  of  specific  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  or  of  diseases  seated  in  particular  parts  of  the 
ijervous  system.  The  study  of  these  convulsive  affections 
is  therefbre  most  important  in  a  pracHcal  point  of  view,  as 
indicating,  at  one  time,  the  near  approach  or  the  actud  ex- 
istence of  highly  dangerous  diseases,  having  their  primary 
seat  in  the  brain  or  in  the  spinal  cord ;  and  at  another  time 
pointing  to  no  less  formidable  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  excited  by  diseases  of  some  distant  organ. 

When  convulsions  attack  a  single  muscle,  or  a  particular 
set  of  muscles,  the  convulsions  are  called  partial  or  local ; 
when  they  attack  a  great  number  of  muscles  simultaneously 
or  in  rapid  succession,  tbev  are  called  eeneral. 

The  accession  of  convulsions,  whether  local  or  general, 
V  commonly,  though  not  invariably,  preceded  by  premo- 
nitory signs.  An  attention  to  such  premonitory  signs, 
when  present  as  they  wiU  almost  always  be  fbuna  to  be, 
if  carublly  looked  for,  is  of  the  last  importance ;  because  it 
may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  means  wluch  may  prevent  the 
attack.  Among  the  most  common  and  deciuve  premonitory' 
signs  of  an  approaching  attack  of  convulsions  may  he  enu- 
merated, fluwing  of  the  face,  or  the  (mpnite  state,  an 
unusual  pallidness  of  the  countenance ;  giddiness ;  noise  in 
the  ears;  spectra  floating  before  tbe  eyes;  sudden  and 
transient  loss  of  sight  or  of  hearing;  unusual  drowsiness,  or 
the  contrary  state  of  sleeplessness  and  resUessness ;  a  sens- 
ation of  coldness  creeping  down  the  back  or  pervading  the 
limbs ;  sickness  or  nausea  at  the  stomach ;  palpitation  of 
the  heart ;  hurried  irregular  respiration ;  tendency  to  sigh ; 
a  sensation  of  &intness ;  torpor  or  despondency  of  mind, 
and  an  unusual  irritabili^  of  temper.  It  is  rare,  that  some 
one  or  more  of  these  or  of  other  analogous  signs  do  not  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm.  The  presence 
of  such  signs  should  thereface  not  only  not  be  neglected, 
bu^  wherever  there  is  a  predisposition  to  tbe  disease,  should 
be  eanflilly  boked  ibr,  that  measures  appropriate  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  case  may  be  promptly  taken  to 
prevent  an  occurrence  of  the  attack. 

In  the  actual  paroxysm,  the  fbatures  of  the  face  are  some- 
times hideously  distorted ;  the  eyeballs  are  prominent, 
staring,  vacant,  wild(^i^f^^«^4e^(^^^|c|gt^  ;  the 
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teeth  gnaflh ;  the  mouth  iboms ;  the  tongue  protrudes ;  and 
the  action  of  inapiratiou  from  the  passage  of  toe  air  through 
the  denehed  teeth,  U  attended  wim  a  busing  sound.  So  vio- 
lent are  the  oontnctioDi,  that  occasionally  the  teethand  some- 
times  even  the  bones  of  the  extrenutiflS  are  biokeu  hy  the 
force.  When  the  muscles  of  lesbirstion  an  involTed,  and  the 
respirafavy  ftinction  is  much  obstnu^ed,  the  ftce  becomes 
tumid,  bloated,  and  of  a  dusky  or  purple  colour;  and  some- 
times even  the  entire  surftice  of  the  body  assumes  a  leaden 
hue,  fironi  the  obstruoted  circulation  through  the  lungs  and 
the  impeif^t  a&ation  of  the  blood.  8ucb  is  the  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  the  blood,  that  the  blood-vessels  sometimes 
give  vay,  and  the  blood  bursts  from  the  nose,  or  is  effused 
extensively  beneath  the  skin,  the  effusion  probably  pre- 
venting irreparable  mischief  to  the  brain.  At  other  times 
the  &ce,  instead  of  being  red,  is  pallid  and  sunk,  and  then 
the  pulse  is  feeble,  small,  and  contracted ;  as  in  the  former 
case  it  is  fiill  and  strong,  and  attended  with  a  violent  beat- 
ing of  the  carotids.  ThevioIentcoiUraotions  of  the  muscles 
act  upon  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  eqwl  their  ccmtents 
involuntarily  wad  with  finoe.  In  all  the  cases  in  whidi  die 
current  of  the  blood  is  much  obstruoted,  the  functions  of 
the  brain  are  proportionaUy  impaired,  the  general  sensibi- 
lity is  diminished,  and  there  is  sopor,  or  even  coma ;  at 
other  times  consciousness  is  but  little  affected,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  contractions  pzodnees  severe  pain. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  from  a  few  minutet 
to  as  many  hours.  The  moment  the  convulsions  subside, 
the  patient  commonly  ftiUs  into  a  long  and  profound  sleep, 
from  which  he  awakes  suddenly,  altogether  unoonscious  of 
what  has  happened.  The  attack  is  generally  succeeded  1^ 
languor,  1  asitude,  sickness,  and  a  oisorderad  state  of  the 
stomach 

The  paroxysm  commonly  returns  at  uncertain  intervals, 
preceded  by  the  premonitory  sjrmptoms  just  enumerated. 
But  sometimes  it  proves  fiital  at  uie  very  first  attack,  bv 

firoducing  ^oplexy  or  asphyxia;  and  not  unfirequently  it 
eaves  behind  it  either  paraijrais  or  some  definite  and  pw- 
manent  form  of  convulnve  disease,  as  epilepsy,  diwea,  and 
so  on.  The  frec|uent  recurrence  of  the  fits  uivaiiably  im- 
pairs, and  sometimes  wholly  destroys,  the  mental  ikculties. 

In  some  peculiarly  nervous  and  irritable  temperaments, 
instead  of  the  languor  and  lassitude  which  ordinarily  IbUow 
a  severe  convulsive  paroxysm,  the  exhaustion  is  so  extreme 
that  the  patient  fUIs  into  a  state  of  profound  syncope  or 
Minting,  which  continues  fi)r  so  long  a  period  as  justly  to 
excite  alarm ;  and  sometimes  the  patient  actually  dies  in 
this  fainting  fit,  the  brain  never  recovering  its  fhnctions. 
At  other  times,  when  the  animal  life  is  completely  sus- 
pended, and  the  action  of  the  oi^anic  life  appears  to  have 
ceased,  but  the  latter  is  not  wholly  extinguished,  though 
its  functions  ace  jierfiirmed  so  feebly  as  to  affi>rd  no  indica- 
tion of  their  existence ;  and  consequently,  to  all  outward 
appearance  tha  patient  is  dead ;  yet  he  may  be  only  in  a 
state  of  lethargy  or  torpor,  and  may  ultimately  revive.  It  is 
m  cases  of  this  kind  that  there  is  a  real  danger  of  premature 
interment.  Several  cases  are  on  record  in  which  this  event 
Is  stated  to  have  actually  happened,  and  the  evidence  on 
which  the  truth  of  some  of  these  narratives  rests  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  resist  At  all  events  it  is  quite  certain,  that  several 
persons  who  had  fellen  into  the  state  of  syncope,  after  the 
exhaustion  of  convulsions,  have  narrowly  escaped  being 
buried  alive;  and  such  cases  should  make  (he  me<ha3 
attendant  persevere  in  the  most  carefUl  examination  of 
every  instance  of  apparent  death,  aiter  a  convulsive  pa- 
roxysm, until  he  lua  observed  the  most  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that  death  is  real 

The  preceding  account  of  a  paroxysm  of  oonvulsion,  is 
the  description  of  it  oiHy  as  it  exists  in  its  severest  form. 
In  geiienu  even  the -tonic  seizure  is  a  much  more  mild 
attack ;  the  convulnons  being  not  vit^t ;  afiecting  only  a 
few  muscles  at  a  time,  and  rather  passing  in  succession 
from  one  set  of  muscles  to  another,  than  attacking  a  great 
number  simultaneously.  In  general  too  the  convulsions 
re  unattended  with  the  obstruction  of  respiration;  are 
without  the  abolition  of  sensation ;  in  short,  are  without 
the  permanent  and  dangerous  interruption  of  any  ftinction, 
organic  or  animal.  Ajid  more  especially  when  the  pa- 
roxysm  is  of  a  clonic  character,  the  muscles  are  not  rigid, 
the  contractions  are  not  vehement  and  long-continued,  the 
fece  is  not  swollen  and  livid,  but  rather  pale  and  sunk,  the 
features  are  little  distorted,  the  uulse  is  feeble  and  rapid, 
and  the  extremities  are  coU. 


Convulsions  are  frequently  excited  in  the  pfogress  o 
other  diseases,  towards  the  termination  of  continued  fevera 
for  example,  in  which  they  are  almost  always  of  bad,  and 
sometimes  of  fetal  conen ;  at  the  commencement  of  eruptive 
fevers,  as  «nall-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  when, 
though  generally  indicative  of  a  severe  form  of  disease,  they 
are  not  so  alarming  as  at  the  dose  of  continued  fever ;  in 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain ;  in  hoo]iing-oough ;  in 
cramp ;  in  disordered  states  of  the  reproductive  oivans,  and 
more  especially  of  the  uterus,  and  in  long-continueasupprpfr- 
sion  or  imperfect  peri^mnance  of  the  catamenial  ftinction. 

The  causes  of  convulsions  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
varied.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a  constitutional  predispo- 
sition to  such  affections.  They  occur  &r  more  frequently 
in  the  nervous  temperament  than  in  any  other.  Toe  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  nervous  temperament  is  muscular 
mobility  combined  with  nervous  irritability.  The  muscular 
fibre  is  relaxed,  delicate,  and  weak;  the  nervous  fibre  is 
peculiarly  sensitive,  while  it  is  proportionally  without 
enei^.  Other  powerftil  causes  are,  peculiar  conformation 
of  the  body,  namely,  a  feeble  frame,  with  a  la^^y-deve- 
lopedhead;  a  rdaxed  and  ddicate  fibre;  a  ftill  and  ple- 
thorio  habit;  a  constitution  often  manifestly  propagated 
from  parent  to  child ;  all  drcumstances  capable  of  pro- 
ducing over-excitement,  or  in  any  other  mode  of  inducing 
debility,  physical  or  mental;  as  an  idle  and  luxurious 
mode  of  life ;  too  much  indulgence  in  sleep ;  neglect  of 
r^ular  and  active  exercise,  ancC  as  would  appear,  certain 
electrical  conditions  of  the  air,  by  which  the  nervous  system 
is  rendered  more  susceptible  of  impresoons,  and  its  vital 
energy  is  more  rapidly  exhausted. 

The  excitii^  causes  are  those  which  act  either  upon  the 
animal  or  upon  the  organic  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  has  been  stated  that  contractility,  though  a  property  in- 
herent in  the  muscular  fibre,  can  be  excited  tmy  through 
the  weauiy  of  a  stimulus  derived  from  the  nervous  aysteagu 
All  thie  muscles  which  are  under  the  oontrol  of  the  will,  or 
which  depeiul  on  an  act  of  volition  for  the  exercise  of  their 
function,  derive  tibeir  nervous  stimulus  from  a  particular 

ertion  of  the  nnvous  system,  nam^,  the  spinal  cor4< 
odern  physiology  bos  demonstrated  that  the  nervous 
fibres  which  supply  the  stimulus  necessary  to  voluntary 
muscular  motion  are  different  from  the  nervous  fibr^  which 
communicate  sensation.  The  first,  the  motive  nerves,  com- 
municate with  a  particulax  portion  of  the  spinal  cord ;  the 
second,  the  sentient  nerves,  communicate  with  another 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Now,  it  is  found  that  whatever 
disturbing  influences  act  immediately  upon  the  motive 
nerves,  or  upon  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  with  which 
the  motive  nerves  are  in  direct  communicatioi^  constitute 
most  unrerftU  excitiiw  causes  of  convulsions.  But  thwe 
is  so  luose  a  empathy  between  line  sentient  and  the  motiTe 
portion  <^  the  spinal  eor^  and  btfween  the  spinal  coxd  and 
the  brain,  that  any  distuibing  influence  whidi  acts  power- 
fiiUy  on  the  one  is  rapidly  communicated  to  the  other.  It 
is  indeed  seldom  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  seat  the 
irritating  cause  either  to  the  motive  or  to  the  sensitive  por- 
tion of  ue  nervous  system  exclusively ;  that  would  imply 
an  accuracy  and  completeness  of  knowledge  which  patholo- 
gists are  at  present  &r  from  possessing-  AU  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge  almost  ever  admits  of  is  to  trace 
the  seat  of  the  irritating  cause  to  some  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  or  brain ;  and  this,  which  is  nearly  all  that  can  be 
done  in  any  other  case,  is  sufficient  to  conn^t  tbe  morbid 
condition  of  the  organ  with  its  disordered  function.  There 
are  thai  moitud  oonditkma  ct  the  spinal  cord  and  brain 
which  are  dearly  ascertained  to  be  immediately  connected 
with  that  ^fwrdiftr  of  thwr  Amctions  of  which  convulsions 
are  Che  result 

Such  ar^  1.  A  disordered  stat«  of  the  ci^oulatiott  of 
the  blood  fluough  these  organs.  One  of  the  conditio^ 
the  most  essential  to  the  due  perfwrnance  of  tbe  fuoo- 
tions  of  the  nervous  system  is,  that  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain  receive  a  certain  supply  of  arterial  blood.  If  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  flows  to  these  o^;ans  be  deficient, 
syncope  will  be  induced,  with  a  diminution  or  loss  of  mus 
culor  power:  of  this  state  convulsions,  always  of  a  clonic 
character,  ore  a  constant  result  If  the  blj>od  transmitted 
to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  do  not  circulate  through  the 
blood-vessels  with  a  certain  impetus  and  velocity,  bu^  be 
retained  either  in  the  capillary  arteries  or  veins,  oi  in  hot^ 
the  state  termed  congestion  [Cohoution]  wdl  be  induced, 
of  which  oouTulaioiu,  also  in  geliW<^MJbAM^^[Ut«r. 
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m  a  constant  result  If  the  blood  sent  to  the  spm&I  cord 
and  brain  be  in  preternatural  quantity,  and  if  it  circulate 
with  nretematural  energy,  the  state  of  inflammation  will 
be  inauced,  of  which  convulsions,  always  of  a  tonic  charac- 
ter, are  a  ronstant  result  Whether,  then,  the  balance  of 
the  circulation  be  disturbed  by  deficiency  or  excess  in  the 

auantity  of  the  circulating  blood,  or  deficiency  or  excess  in 
le  motion  of  it,  it  will  prove  alike  an  exciting  cause  of 
convulsions.  2.  Precisely  the  same  results  are  produceil  if 
there  circulate  through  the  blood-vessels  blood  vitiated  in 
quality,  blood  too  munh  venalized,  or  too  much  arterialized, 
or  impregnated  with  poison;  The  characters  of  the  convul- 
sions induced  by  exciting  causes  of  this  class  vaiy  essen- 
tully  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  vitiation  of 
t}ie  blood  and  me  kind  of  poison  with  which  it  may  be  im- 
bued. 3.  Extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  sur&ce  or  into 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  by  the  rapture 
of  the  blood-vessels ;  or  the  efTusion  of  fhe  serous  portion 
of  the  blood,  occasioning  direct  pressure  on  the  nervous 
ouLtter.  4.  Organic  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
nervous  substance,  as  a  preternatural  softening  or  a  jH^ter- 
natural  hardening  of  it.  5.  Morbid  growtl^  within  the 
nervous  substance,  forming  tumours  of  various  natures  and 
sizes.  6.  Mechanical  injury  of  the  nervous  substance,  from 
the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of  bony  matter 
on  the  investing  membranes  of  the  nervous  substance,  or 
fhim  sniculee  of  bone  growing  out  from  the  inner  table  of 
the  osseous  cas«»  >hat  inclose  it.  7.  Mechanical  violence 
directly  applied  to  the  nervous  substance,  as  from  a  blow  or 
&11,  by  which  a  shock,  exhaustive  of  its  vitality,  may  be 
OHnmunicated  to  it,  or  its  substance  injured  or  its  dreultp 
tion  disturbed.  Such  are  the  more  powerful  exciUng  causes 
which  act  directly  on  the  animal  portion  of  the  nervous 
system. 

But  convulsions  may  be  equally  induced  by  the  action  of 
an  initatisff  cause  on  the  organic  portion  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  irritation  excited  in  the  organic  nerves  is 
transmitted  to  the  communicating  branches  of  the  spinal 
and  cerebral  nerves,  and  is  by  these  communicating 
branches  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  or  braiu.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  irritating  substances  in  the  stomach  or  in 
the  intestines  induce  convulsions,  as  indigestible  or  acrid 
substances  taken  as  food,  or  acrid  matters  generated  or 
evolved  during  the  digestive  process,  or  retained  by  long- 
continued  constipation  [Constipation]  in  some  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  or  the  accumulation  of  acid,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  worms,  &e.  Many  other  noxious  agents  which  act 
upon  one  or  otiier  of  these  nervous  circles,  or  upon  boUi 
conjointly,  mu;ht  be  enumerated  as  the  exciting  causes  of 
convulsions ;  but  those  which  have  been  stated  may  suffice 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  noxious  agents  which  induce  this 
affection,  by  disturbing  the  ftinctions  of  the  novous  system. 

The  treatment  in  every  case  of  convulsion  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  subduingof  the  paroxysm  and  to  the  pre- 
-vention  of  its  return.  There  are  certain  things  proper  to 
be  done  the  instant  a  person  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  con- 
vulsions, with  a  knowled^  of  which  it  is  desirable  that 
every  one  should  be  familiar.  The  patient  should  be  im- 
mediately surrounded  as  completely  as  possible  with  fresh 
cool  air.  If  he  be  sdxed  in  a  small  heated  and  crowded 
room,  euroumstanees  of  themselves  sufficient  to  praduce  a 
paroxysm  in  a  person  strongly  predisposed  to  it,  he  should 
be  removed  into  a  spacious  apartment,  tlie  windows  of 
which  should  be  thrown  open,  and  every  one  whose  assist- 
ance is  not  absolutely  required  should  be  excluded  from 
the  room.  In  the  male,  the  neckcloth  should  be  imme- 
duitely  untied,  and  the  face,  neck,  and  bosom  finely  exposed 
to  the  air ;  in  the  female,  the  stays  should  be  unlaced,  and 
every  thing  tight  about  the  body  should  be  removed.  If 
the  skin  be  cool  and  the  face  pallid  and  sunk,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture ;  if  the  skin  be 
hot  and  the  face  flushed,  he  should  be  sustained  in  the 
sitting  or  the  erect  posture,  in  order,  in  the  former  case,  to 
&vour  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain ;  and 
in  ibo  latter,  to  retard  it 

The  remedies  employed  to  put  an  end  to  the  fit  mnst  of 
course  depend  on  Uie  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  on 
the  pathological  condiUon  cf  the  nervous  system.  If  the 
Taseular  action  of  the  nervous  system  be  highly  excited ; 
if  the  pulse  be  rapid,  fiill,  and  strong ;  if  the  skin  be  hot, 
and  the  feee  flushed ;  if  the  ^e  be  injected,  wild,  and  elis- 
fraing,  means  must  be  taken  the  very  opposite  to  those 
lAieh  an  proper  when  the  circulation  is  depressed,  the 


pulse  rapid  and  fiMble^  Che  sldn  cool,  the  fltee  pallid  and 
sunk,  and  the  eye  duU,  heavy,  ud  expressionlesB.  The 
mperieneed  eye  of  the  observinff  and  d^riminating  prac- 
titioner will  gather  at  a  singljB  ^ance.  from  the  presence  or 
absence  of  sopor,  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  signs, 
familiar  to  turn,  of  active  or  passive  congestion  [CitTt 
gkstion],  from  the  action  of  the  carotid  arteries,  from  the 
temperature  of  the  skin,  from  the  plethoric  habit  of  the 
body,  and  from  the  character  of  the  convulsions,  almost  all 
the  information  necessary  to  determine  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken.  Wliether  it  be  necessary  to  employ  the  lancet  vigcy- 
rously,  opening  a  large  orifice  in  the  vein  of  both  arms  at 
once,  or  opening  the  jugular  vein,  or  the  temporal  artery, 
or  whether  it  be  more  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  revulsive 
bleeding,  by  opening  the  veins  of  the  feet,  retaining  the 
feet  in  ^rm  water,  or  to  employ  topical  depletion,  by  cupping 
behind  the  ears,  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  between  the 
shoulders ;  or  whether  the  vety  opposite  treatment  be  re< 
quired,  and  life  itself  depend,  as  it  sometimes  Aoest  on  the 
administration  of  stimulants,  reiitorativcs,  antispasmodics, 
opiates,  he  will  be  clearly  taught  by  symptoms,  which  only 
perplex  and  confound  the  ignorant  and  the  undiscerning. 
Not  only  the  shortening  of  t^  paroxysm,  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  wUI  constantly  depend  on  his  perception  of  the 
right,  among  apparently  opposite  indications;  on  the 
promptness  of  his  decision,  and  the  energy  of  his  «clion. 
There  are  few  departments  of  medicine  in  which  more  care 
and  skill  are  required  to  make  the  proper  selection,  and  to 
adopt  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  exhibiting  even  the 
auxuiaiy  remedies,  namely,  the  application  of  cold  and 
heat;  tlw  administration  of  pui^tive  medicines;  the  appli- 
cation of  counter-irritants,  ecc.  If  possibly  a  still  higher 
demand  will  be  made  on  professional  knowle<^  and  judg- 
ment, to  detect  the  o^ns  whose  altered  structure  or 
diminished  fUnetion  are  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  to 
discriminate  their  exact  pathological  condition.  Unless  a 
sound  conclusion  be  arrived  at  on  these  points,  no  rational 
course  of  treatment  can  be  pursued,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  very  asents  employed  to  cut  short  the 
paroxysm  will  increase  tne  danger,  and  that  the  course 
adoDtai  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  fit  will  facilitate  and 
hasten  its  recurrence.  It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to 
enter  on  a  field  of  professional  investigation  so  extensive 
and  important ;  it  is  one  on  which  the  labours  of  modern 
pathologists  have  shed  great  light ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  medical  practitioner  dil^utly  to  study  their  works, 
that  he  may  collect  every  scattered  ra^  to  guide  him 
through  a  course  in  itseu  difficult  and  intricate,  and  in 
which,  if  he  err,  the  oonsequeuce  must  always  be  mis- 
chievous and  ofren  ihtaL 

CONWY.  [CABRNAXTOHaHlSH.] 

COOCH  BAHAR,  a  principality  occupying  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  lying  between 
26°  and  26°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between  88"  52'  and  89"  52' 
£.  long.  This  principality,  which  once  formed  the  western 
division  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Camroop,  has  long  been 
in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  on  the  English  govern- 
ment, to  which  an  annual  tribute  is  paid  to  the  amount  of 
half  the  revenue,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  tri- 
bute, the  prinopality  has  been  placed  under  the  controul 
of  the  oolleetor  of  uie  adjtnning  district,  Rungpore.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  principality  from  cost  to  west  is  rixty 
miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  twenty-two  miles,  the 
total  area  being  1302  square  miles. 

The  distinctive  name,  Cooch,  has  been  given  in  order  to 
mark  the  difference  between  this  principality  and  the  prcn 
vince  of  Bahar  (described  vol.  iii.,  p.  276).  This  name, 
Cooch,  is  derived  from  that  given  to  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  name  of  Cooch  Bahar  is  displeasing  to 
the  chiefe  of  the  country,  who  repudiate  all  connexion  with 
the  Cooch,  and  call  themselves  Rajbangsies  (descendants 
of  princes).  Many  of  the  Cooch  tribes  have  relinquished 
the  practices  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  characterized 
by  various  impurities,  and  have  adopted  the  Brabminical 
faith ;  while  others  who  inhabit  the  northern  quarter  of  the 
principality,  near  to  the  ftontier  of  Bootan,  cralinue  rude 
and  barbarous  in  their  habits.  Their  religion  allows  them  to 
eat  pork,  mutton,  venison*  and  poultry,  but  not  beef ;  some 
of  the  more  barbarous  among  the  tribes  not  only  eat  bce( 
but  frogs,  cats,  dogs,  and  snakes. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  principality  are  much  improved 
by  culture,  and  of  considerable  ferity ;  but  m  the  north 
the  country  is  low  ani^j|^^tg^^j^4^j^^iQi|^danoe  of 
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tKiek  jungle.  A  considerable  quantity  of  opium  u  pro- 
iluced,  as  well  as  iodigo,  and  some  cotton.  Wheat  is  cul- 
tivated, and  a  little  bwU^.  l^de  between  the  principality 
and  the  adjoining  British  territory  is  perfecdy  free,  an^ 
the  people  have  also  commercial  dealings  with  A&am 
and  Bootan.  Amcrg  the  more  indigent  classes  in  the 
north,  it  is  customary 'for  the  petntle  to  sell  their  children 
for  staves,  although  ^is  trame  u  much  discountenanced 
bv  the  English  goverpment. 

The  sovereign  of  this  country  is  described  in  the  Ayin 
Akbari  as  having  been  a  powerful  chie^  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  1000  horse  and  100,000  foot  soldiers,  and  having 
Asam  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Camroop  under  his  sway, 
his  territory  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bramahpootra 
river,  on  the  south  by  Gorhaghaut,  on  the  west  by  Turhoot, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Thibet  mountains.  Thts  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Moguls  about  the  year  1660,  and 
Bubjectea  to  an  annual  tribute  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees.  In 
1772,  when  tiu  Bast  India  Company  had  auoceeoed  to  the 
rights  of  the  Moeul  emperor,  the  rajah  of  Cooch  Bahar  ap- 
plied to  the  collector  of  Rungpore  for  protection  against 
the  attacks  of  the'  Boo  tan  era,  by  whom  he  had  been  reducM 
to  great  extremities.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
rajah  offered  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  English  equal 
to  one-half  of  his  revenue,  which  offer  being  accepted,  a 
British  force  was  despatched  to  his  asdistance,  and  the 
Bootoners  were  made  to  retire  precipitately.  The  tribute 
naming  fbllen  into  arrear,  and  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country  being  greatly  disorganised,  an  English  commis- 
sioner was  appointed  in  1789  to  collect  the  revenues  and 
controul  the  public  expenditure,  retaining  the  amount  of 
the  tribute,  and  paying  over  the  suiplua  to  the  ngah.  At 
this  time  the  rajah  was  a  minor,  and  when  he  attained  his 
majority  in  1801,  Uie  commissioner  was  withdrawn,  but  the 
right  of  superintendence  was  still  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  collector  of  Rungpore.  Durii^  the  residence  of  the 
commissioner*  the  finances  of  the  country  were  rescued 
from  the  state  of  disorder  in  which  they  were  found,  the 
tribute  was  regularly  paid,  and  a  considerable  surplus  ac- 
crued, which  was  invested  for  the  bene&t  of  the  rajah  in  the 
English  funds.  No  sooner  however  had  the  commissioner 
been  withdrawn,  than  the  old  irregularities  were  again  ex- 
perienced, the  tribute  was  obtoinul  with  great  mfGcultv, 
and  the  rajah  himself  was  kept  in  a  state  of  poverty,  while 
his  ministers  by  a  system  of  extortion  and  embezzlement 
were  amassing  fortunes.  Thia  state  of  affoirs  continued 
until  1813,  when  the  tribute  hdng  withheld,  and  the  countiv 
generally  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy,  a  resident  En^n 
commissioner  was  again  appointed  by  the  governor-general, 
the  rajah  was  compelled  to  dismss  his  ministers,  and  ap- 
point others  on  the  nomination  of  the  English  giivGinment, 
and  a  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  was  established,  and 
lulniiniatcred  through  the  agency  of  the  British  commis- 
doner.  The  amount  of  annual  tribute  paid  to  the  Bengal 
government  is  between  60,000  and  70,000  rupees.  (Ayin-i- 
Akbari;  'RermeWB  Memoir  qf  a  Afap  qf  Hindustan;  MQl's 
History  o/"  British  India.) 

COOK,  CAPTAIN  JAMES,  was  the  son  of  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  and  &rm-bailiff,  resident  at  Morton,  six  miles 
from  Stookton-upon-Tees,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  Oc- 
tober 27,  1728.  At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  an 
haberdasher  at  the  fishing  town  of  Staiths,  near  Whitby. 
Here  his  genius  soon  showed  its  true  bent ;  and  having 
procured  a  dischai^  from  his  master,  he  apjventiced  him- 
self to  a  firm  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  at  Whitby,  in 
whose  service  he  continued,  rising  gradually,  till  he  at* 
tained  the  situation  of  mate.  Being  in  the  Thames  in 
1755,  when  men  were  gready  sought  after,  he  resolved 
to  take  his  chance  as  a  volunteer  in  the  royal  navy.  He 
was  soon  distinguished  as  a  skilful  and  trustworthy  sea- 
man: and  such  effectual  interest,  backed  by  the  mvour- 
able  testimony  of  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
was  made  in  his  behalf  at  the  Admiralty  by  some  York- 
shire gentlemen,  that  in  May.  1759,  he  was  appointed 
master,  first  of  the  Grampus  uoop,  afterwards  of  the  Mer^ 
cury,  in  which  he  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Quebec,  by  Wolfo.  He  gave  eminent  proofe  of  skill  and 
resolution,  in  taking  soundings  of  the  nver  opposite  to  the 
French  fortified  camp,  preparatory  to  an  attack  thereon,  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  service,  which  he  performed  so  well, 
that  he  was  afterwards  employed  to  lay  down  a  chart  of  the 
river  from  Quebec  to  the  wa.  This  chart  waspuhlished, 
and  for  a  long  time  was  the  only  one  in  use.  lueoen 


in  these  employments  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  appears 
never  to  have  been  tai^fat  aur\-eyin&  nor  even  accustomed 
to  use  the  pencil 
In  the  samu  autumn  he  was  promoted  to  he  toaster  of 

the  Northumberland  m:in-of-war,  in  which  he  served  till 
1762,  when  the  ship  returned  to  England.  During  the 
winter  of  1759-60,  which  he  passed  at  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  he  employed  the  leisure  which  the  season  gave  him 
in  beginning  the  study  of  mathematics,  with  a  view  to 

?ualiiy  himself  for  the  higher  departments  of  his  professioiL 
n  1 763  he  went  out  to  survey  me  Newfoundland  islands ; 
and  in  1764,  on  the  appointment  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to 
be  Governor,  Cook  was  appointed  Marine  Surveyor  of  New- 
foundland und  Labrador.  The  fruit  of  his  labours  during 
the  four  years  in  which  he  held  that  office,  was  embodied  in 
his  valuable  durts  of  those  countries. 

The  credit  which  he  acquired  in  the  discharge  of  his 
function.i  at  Newfoundland,  was  the  cause  of  his  selection* 
in  1 767,  as  a  fit  person  to  conduct  a  voyage  undertaken  into 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  for  astronomicu  and  geographical 
purposes.  On  this  occasion  Hr.  Cook  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  For  an  acraunt  of  the  origin  and  ob- 
jects 6f  this  undertaking,  and  the  course  of  the  voya^n 
as  Ihr  as  Otaheite,  we  refer  to  the  article  Banks,  Sib 
Joseph.  The  transit  of  Venus  having  been  satisflustorily 
observed  on  the  third  of  June,  Cook  resumed  his  voyage 
July  13,  1769,  and  after  cruising  for  a  month  among  the 
other  Society  Islands,  sailed  southwards  in  quest  of  the  un- 
known continent,  Terra  Attsiralts  iTtcogmtOt  which  was 
formerly  supposed  to  exist  somewhere,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  great  mass  of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Loffy 
mountains  were  seen  October  6,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  object  of  Uieir  search  was  found.  Hie  land  however 
tnoved  to  be  New  Zf^and,  which  had  not  been  visited  by 
Europeans  since  it  was  discovered' by  Tasman  in  1642. 
Cook  spent  six  months  in  siuling  round  it,  and  found  it  to 
consist  of  two  large  islands,  divided  by  a  narrow  channnl 
the  warlike  and  savage  temper  of  the  natives  hindered  him 
from  doing  much  to  explore  the  interior.  Sailing  west- 
ward, he  reached  New  Holland  April  19,  1770,  and  ran 
riown  its  eastern  side  from  lat.  38°  to  its  northern  extremity 
at  Torres  Strait,  lat.  lOi*",  where  he  took  possession  of 
the  coast  which  he  had  explored  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain,  and  denominated  it  New  South  Wales.  He  tiien 
shaped  his  course  towards  New  GuincA,  and  by  passing 
between  them  proved  what  had  been  dis^ted.  that  New 
Holland  and  New  Guinea  were  distinct  islands.  Of  the 
various  interesting  adventures  and  narrow  escapes  which 
occurred  to  the  navigators  during  their  long  sojourn  among 
savage  tribes  and  unknown  seas,  especially  that  difficult 
and  tedious  navigation  of  near  2000  miles  along  one  o  . 
the  most  dangerous  coasts  in  the  world,  we  have  no  room  tc 
speak.  Cook  continued  his  voyage  by  Timor  and  the  south 
coast  of  Java  to  Batavia  (Oct.  9),  where  he  was  compelled 
to  stay  two  months  and  a  half  to  repair  the  ship,  which 
had  received  most  dangerous  injuries  among  the  coral  reefs 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  pestilential  climate  of  Batavia 
proved  very  fatal  to  the  ship's  crew,  already  weakened  by 
the  hardships  of  their  long  voyage.  Seven  died  at  Ba- 
tavia, and  twen^-three  more  on  the  voyage  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  June  12, 1771,  tlu  Endeavour  anchored  in 
the  Downs.  ' 

Shortly  after  his  return  Cook  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Commander.  His  journal  and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Banks 
were  entrusted  to  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  from  these  docu- 
ments* and  the  materials  of  Captains  Byron,  Widlis.  and 
C^tcret,  published  an  account  of  the  several  voyt^es  of 
discovery  undertaken  during  the  reign  of  George  IlL  intc 
the  Pacific,  illustrated  with  plates  and  charts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government. 

Thia  voyage  proved  two  things :  first,  that  neither  New 
Zealand  nor  New  Holland  were  parts  of  the  supposed 
southern  continent ;  secondly,  that  no  such  continent  coiild 
exist  to  the  northmid  of  40"  S.  lat  It  was  now  de- 
termined to  send  out  a  second  expedition  nndu  Cook  to 
explore  the  hi^r  latitudes,  and  the  Resolution,  of  460 
tons,  and  a  smaller  ship,  the  Adventure,  Captain  Fur- 
neaux — ^which  parted  company  in  the  second  year  of  the 
voyage — ^were  commissioned  for  this  purpose.  Cook  was 
instructed  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  high  southern 
latitudes,  proseonting  his  discoveries  as  near  the  South 
Polo  as  possible,  and  making  gic|y«ven«,  <fto  Ojif 
tim^  into  eveiy  conur  of  the  ncnie  Ocean  not  M@e  ex 
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Bmined,  as  mig^t  finally  and  effectually  resolve  the  much 
agitated  question  about  the  existence  o^  a  southern  conti 
neut  in  any  part  of  the  Boutfaem  hemi-phere  to  vhich  access 
could  be  haa  by  the  eSbrts  of  the  boldest  and  moat  skilful 
navigator. 

The  two  ships  sailed  from  Plymouth,  July  13,  177S, 

Suitted  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Nov.  22,  and  tmersed  the 
outhem  Ocean  in  hick  latitudes  during  near  four  months* 
between  the  limits  oTE.  long.  20°  and  170%  the  extreme 
point  to  the  southward  being  lat.  57*  15^  Having  satis- 
fied himself  that  no  land  of  great  extent  could  exist  be- 
tween these  limits.  Captain  Cook,  made  sail  for  New  Zea- 
land, which  he  reached  March  26. 1773.  After  spending 
the  winter  months  (our  summer)  among  the  Society  Islands, 
he  resumed  his  quest  of  the  southern  continent  tn  Novem- 
iHtr,  proceeding  eastward,  principally  between  the  60th  and 
?Oth  parallels  of  latitude,  and  from  E.  Ion.  170"  to  W.  Ion. 
106"  54',  where  he  reached  his  extreme  southing,  lat.  71°10 , 
where  he  was  finally  stopped  by  ice.  Returning  north- 
wards, during  the  winter  months  he  traversed  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  southern  tropic,  from  Easter  Island  to  the 
New  Hebrides,  and  discovered  another  island,  the  largest 
in  the  Paciflo  except  New  Zealand,  irtiicfa  he  iculed 
New  Caledonia.  Thence  he  returned  to  New  Zraland,  to 
refresh  the  crew,  and  resumed  his  (luest  of  a  southmn  con- 
tinent, Novembw  10.  Having  sailed  in  different  latitudes, 
between  43**  and  56%  till  the  27th,  when  he  was  in  W.  Ion. 
138°  56',  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  finding  any  more  land  in 
this  ocean ;  and  detmnined  to  steer  direct  for  the  western 
entrance  of  the  straits  of  Magalhoens,  with  a  view  of  coast- 
ing the  south  side  of  Tierra  del  Fu^,  which  at  that  time 
was  very  imperfectly  known,  December  29  he  passed  Cape 
Horn,  and  standing  southward,  discovered  Sandwich  Land, 
a  desolate  coast,  the  extreme  point  of  which  was  named  by 
him  the  Southern  Thule,  lat.  59"  13',  W.  Ion.  about  22°,  as 
being  the  most  southern  land  which  had  been  then  discovered. 
Thence  he  ran  to  the  eastward,  nearly  to  the  longitude  of  the 
Cape  of  Qooi  Hope,  and  having  thus  eaoompassed  the  globe 
in  a  high  latitud^andsatiafled  himself  that  no  land  of  con- 
sideraUe  mwnitude  could  exist  between  the  50th  and  70th 
parallels,  he  thought  it  inexpedient  to  prosecute  his  disco- 
veries in  those  tempestuous  seas  with  a  worn  ship  and 
nearly  exhausted  provisions  Acctvdingly  he  made  sail  for 
the  C^pe,  which  be  reached  March  22,  1774,  having  sailed 
no  less  than  20,000  leagues  since  he  leit  it,  without  meeting 
even  with  so  trifiing  an  accident  as  the  loss  of  a  mast  or 
yard.  July  30  he  anchored  at  Spithead. 

He  was  immediately  raised  to  the  rank  of  Post  Captain, 
and  received  a  more  substantial  reward  for  his  services  in 
being  appointed  a  Captain  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Men 
of  sciencu  were  powerfully  interested,  not  only  by  his  geo- 
graphical discoveries,  but  by  his  unprecedented  success 
dunng  this  voyage  in  preserving  the  oealth  of  his  ship's 
company,  of  whom  he  lost  only  four,  and  only  one  of  these 
by  vay  sickness.  His  method  consisted  chiefly  in  a  strict 
attention  to  diet,  and  to  keeping  the  ship  clean,  well-aired, 
and  dry.  Much  however  was  found  to  depend  upon  the 
care  and  influence  of  the  commanding  officer ;  fat  the  crew 
of  the  Adventure,  fitted  out  with  the  same  provisions,  had 
suffered  considerably  even  at  an  early  period  of  the  voyage. 
On  the  day  of  Cook's  admission  to  the  Royal  Society, 
March  7,  1 775,  a  paper  of  his  was  read,  giving  an  account 
of  the  methods.  April  18,  he  communicated  a  second  paper, 
relative  to  the  tides  in  the  South  Seas ;  both  of  these  are 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixvi.  For  the 
former  the  Society  ^ve  him  the  Copley  medal,  which  is 
bestowed  for  the  best  experimental  paper  of  the  year.  Of 
this  second  voyage  he  published  his  own  journal,  illus- 
trated  by  maps  and  engravings ;  a  supplementary  vidume 
containing  the  astronomical  obswvations  was  publi^ied  at 
the  expense  of  the  CommisBonetB  of  LoQgitude.  The  style 
is  unpretending,  dear,  and  manly.  antC  eonBid«Uig  the 
impeiibction  of  his  education,  does  oedit  to  his  sense  and 
ahAity. 

While  .  Cook  ms  exploring  tlie  Southern  Ocean,  the  at- 
tention of  government  was  also  turned  towards  discoveries 
in  the  Arctic  r^oos.  [North -West  Passage.]  It 
Was  not  thought  fair,  after  so  many  years  of  labour  and 
anxiety,  to  request  him  immediately  to  fiirego  his  honour- 
able ease ;  but  when  he  volunteered  his  services,  they  were 
gladly  accepted.  Two  ships,  the  Resolution  and  Discovery, 
the  latter  commanded  by  Captain  Qerke,  who  had  sailed 
mth  CSook  in  both  hie  ftdner  Toyi^^  wen  fitted  ont  with 


every  thing  that  could  promote  the  health  and  comfcart  of  the 
crews  and  "the  scientific  objects  of  the  voyage.  They  sailed 
from  Plymouth  July  12,  1776.  Cook's  instructions  were  ta 
the  (bllowing  effect  :~he  was  to  proceed  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  revisit  the  chain  of  islands 
lying  along  the  southern  txopie,  in  whidi  he  was  to  endca 
voiir  to  itisseminate  and  natoraliie  a  varied  of  useful  ani- 
nuls,  to  be  carried  from  Snf^d  and  the  Cape.  He  waa 
then  to  bend  his  course  northwards,  end  on  reaching  the 
western  coast  of  America,  to  proceed  ^th  as  little  deby  as 
po3»ble  to  the  latitude  of  65°,  and  then  to  use  his  best  en- 
deavours to  return  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  high  northern 
latitudes,  between  Asia  and  America,  thus  reversing  the 
usual  course  of  Arctic  voyagers. '  He  arrived  at  the  Friendly 
Islands  too  late  in  the  spnng  of  1777  to  attempt  anything 
in  the  Arctic  Seas  that  year.  In  December  he  took  a  find 
leave  of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago,  and  January  18,  1 778, 
came  in  sight  of  an  unknown  group,  to  which  he  rave  the 
name  of  Sandwich  Islands,  about  20°  N.  lat.  Making  no 
long  stay,  he  reached  the  coast  of  Amezica  March  7,  being 
then  in  44"  33'  N.  htU  In  Nootka  Sound,  lat  49°  33',  he 
stopped  a  month  to  put  the  ships  in  perftct  repair  before 
encountering  the  dangers  of  the  Polar  Seas,  and  proceeded, 
April  26,  keepini  near  the  coast  whenever  the  state  of  the 
weather  permittol.  Following  this  course  to  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  the  Pacific,  he  there  examined  a  deep 
bay,  afterwards  named  Cook's  Inlet,  concerning  which 
strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
long-sought  discovery.  Tliese  proving  unfounded,  he  ran 
to  the  southward,  along  the  narrow  peninsula  whi(^  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Karatchatkan  Sea ;  and  after 
touching  at  Oonalashka,  made  sail  for  Behring*s  Straits. 
There  he  determined  the  position  of  the  most  westerly  point 
of  Americo,  lat.  65°  40',  long.  168°  15  W. ;  and  ascerlained 
it  to  be  distant  from  the  coast  of  Asia  only  thirteen  leagues. 
August  18,  he  reached  his  extreme  latitude,  70°  41',  where 
he  was  stopped  by  an  impenetrable  wall  of  ice.  He  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  search  until  August  29,  when  the 
daily  increase  of  ioe  warned  him  to  return.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  the  south,  however,  he  spent  some  time  in  examin- 
ing the  sea  and  coasts  in  the  neighbouthood  of  Behring*& 
Strait,  during  which  he  had  satis&ctoiy  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  that  navigator,  and  made  valuable  additions  to  our 
geographical  knowledge  of  that  region. 

Returning  to  winter  at  the  Sandwii^  Islands,  he  dis> 
covered  two  which  he  had  not  before  visited,  Mowee  and 
Owhyhee,  the  largest  of  the  group.  In  sailing  round  the 
latter  he  spent  ten  weeks,  from  December  1  to  Februar} 
13,  1779,  without  any  serious  disagreement  with  the  na- 
tives, who.  on  the  contrary,  treated  the  English  with  the 
utmost  respect.  Speaking  of  the  disappointment  in  not 
finding  a  northern  ^lassage,  he  uses  the  ibllowiug  words, 
which  conclude  his  journal : — *  To  this  disappointment  we 
owed  our  having  it  in  our  power  to  revisit  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  to  enrich  out  voyage  with  a  discavay,  which, 
though  the  los^  seemed  in  many  respects  to  be  the  most 
important  that  had  hitherto  been  made  by  Europeans 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.*  Hiese  plea- 
,sant  anticipations  were  cut  short  Dv  his  tragical  death.  On 
the  night  of  February  13.  one  of  the  t>iscovery*s  boats  was 
stolen.  Cook  went  ashore  on  the  14th  to  try  to  recover  it ; 
the  natives  became  alarmed,  blows  were  struck,  and  Cook 
was  obliged  to  &re  in  sdf-defence.  In  retreating  to  the 
boats,  four  of  the  marines  who  attended  him  were  kilted, 
and  Cook,  who  was  the  last  person  left  on  shore,  was  struck 
down  from  behind.  He  struggled  vigorously;  but  the  con- 
ftision  of  the  boat's  crews  was  such,  that  no  assistance  was 
given*  and  he  was  soon  overpowered.  His  body  havint; 
been  left  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  his  bones  only 
wore  recovered,  the  flesh  having  probably  bem  deTOioed. 
His  remains  vexe  committed  to  the  deep  with  military 
honours.  Mr.  Samwdl,  an  eye-witness,  has  given  the  lUSest 
account  of  this  melancholy  event,  which  he  ast^ribed  to  no 
scheme  of  premeditated  treachery,  but  to  a  sudden  impulse, 
arising  fVom  the  beUef  that  the  loss  of  the  boat  would  be 
revenged  1^  hostile  measures.  Captain  Clarke  suei^eded 
to  the  chief  command,  and  returned  in  the  following  sum- 
mer to  the  Polar  Sea ;  but  he  was  imable  to  advance  as  far 
as  in  the  fiirmer  year :  the  voyaee  therefbre  &iled  in  its 
chief  object  The  ships  returned  by  China  and  the  Cape 
to  England,  which  they  reached  in  October,  1 780.  An  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  yna  publj^l^^i^rofp  jCqtft'a  JoumaL 
continued  by  Lwut 
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executed  at  the  expense  of  goTernment,  and  one-half  of  the 
profits  of  the  work  vere  bestowed  upon  Cook's  widow  and 
children,  upon  whom  a  pension  was  settled. 

As  a  navi^tor.  Cook  s  merits  were  of  the  first  order.  He 
was  thorou^ly  acquainted  both  with  the  practical  and 
scientific  parts  of  his  profession,  and  possessed  the  qualities 
which  fit  men  for  responsible  situations— a  mind  inventiTe, 
and  fiiU  of  resources,  sagacity,  aelf-poss^sion,  and  decision, 
and  an  intuiliTe  readiness  of  perception  in  |Vofessional  mat* 
ters ;  so  that  hit  first  (pinion  as  to  a  course  to  be  pursued, 
the  nature  of  an  openmg,  tides,  currents,  &c.,  was  seldom 
found  to  be  incorrect.  His  perseverance  was  unremitting, 
and  needed  no  relaxation  nor  respite.  He  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, but  watchful  and  solicitous  in  an  uncommon 
degree  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  crews ;  and  to  this 
constant  care  and  to  his  moral  influence,  as  much  as  to  his 
judgment,  we  must  attribute  that  remarkable  exemption 
from  disease  which  his  men  enjoyeiLin  his  two  last  voyages, 
throufffa  every  variety  of  climate.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
banished  that  horrible  disease,  scurvy,  from  our  naval  ser- 
vice ;  and  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Barnwell,  that  his  success 
in  this  respect  afforded  him  more  satisfoction  than  the 
reputatoin  which  attended  his  discoveries.  [Antiscor- 
Buncs*  p.  119.]  But  tiiat  which  we  wish  to  point  out 
in  his  character  as  most  rare  and  truly  estimable  was  his 
scrupulous  justice  and  humanity  towuds  the  rude  tribes 
vhom  he  visited.  For  their  propensity  to  thieving  he  found 
a  candid  apol<^;  and  any  onences  committed  against  their 
persons  or  property  by  his  own  crew,  he  strictly  punished; 
making  it  a  rule  to  pay  liberally,  if  required,  for  me  slightest 
articles,  even  to  ^ass,  wood,  and  water.  Nor  did  he  give 
way  to  the  gratifying  of  a  natxiral  curiosity,  when  by  doing 
so  he  was  likely  to  provoke  a  hostile  collision.  Once  only 
he  was  betrayed  into  an  unjust  aggression,  which  ended  in 
bloodshed ;  an  act  which  he  remembered  with  pain,  and  in 
his  journal  acknowledged  to  be  an  error,  while  raplaining 
the  motives  which  led  to  the  commission  of  it.  Toe  same 
benevolence  and  steady  principle  which  he  displayed  .in 
public,  ha  carried  into  the  private  relatioiw  of  life.  His 
constitution  was  robust*  inured  to  fittigue,  and  patient  of 
self-deniaL 

(See  Kippis's  Life  <^  Cook,  which  is  inserted,  entire  we 
believe,  in  the  Biograpkia  Britannica;  the  several  voyages 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Samwell'a  Narrative  qf  the  Death  qf 
Ccmtain  Cook,  which  is  printed  in  the  Biographia,) 

COOKS,  BENJAMm,  a  highly-distineulshed  com- 
poser and  organist,  who  during  the  latter,  half  of  the  last 
century  supported  and  advanced  the  science  of  music, 
both  by  his  works  and  preqepts.  He  was  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Cooke,  a  music-publisher  in  New-Street,  Co- 
vent  Garden,  and  before  he  had  attained  his  ninth  year 
became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pepusch,  under 
whom  he  mane  such  progress,  that  when  only  twelve  years 
old  he  was  fiiund  capable  of  doing  the  duty  of  organist  at 
Westininster  Abbey,  as  depuW  of  Mr.  Robinson,  son-'in-law 
and  successor  to  Dr.  Croft  On  the  dea&  of  F^useh  in 
1 752,  Cooke  was  chosen  as  conductor  of  the  Aeademif  t^Jn- 
/t«R/ jldTun^  which  office  he  held  till  the  year  1789,  when 
he  relinquished  it  to  Dr.  Arnold.  In  1757  he  succeeded 
Bernard  Gates  as  lay-clerk  and  master  of  the  choristers  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  1762  was  appointed  organist  of 
that  venerable  church.  In  1777  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music. 
In  1782,  after  a  severe  contest,  m  which  Dr.  Bumey  was 
his  chief  opponent,  he  was  elected  organist  of  St  Ikfortin- 
in-tbe- Fields.  In  1784  he  was  nominated  by  George  III. 
as  one  of  the  sub-directors  of  the  &mous  Commemoration 
of  Handel.  He  died  in  1793,  leaving  two  sons — Henry, 
still  living,  who  formerlyheld  a  very  respectable  situation 
in  the  Post  Office,  and  Robert,  who  followed  his  &ther*8 
profession,  and  became  organist  of  the  Abbey  on  the  de- 
cease of  Dr.  Arnold ;  but  shortly  after,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
threw  himself  into  the  Thames,  and  was  drowned,  to  the 
gri^  of  his  numerous  friends,  by  whom  he  was  much 
valued,  both  for  his  talents  and  moral  qualities. 

Dr.  Cooke's  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  Academy 
of  Antient  Music,  the  Chiirch,  and  the  Catch  Club.  For 
the  first  he  made  the  important  additions,  so  well  known 
to  connoisseurs,  to  Galliard's  Morning  Hymn.  For  the 
second  he  wrote  a  charming  service  and  two  lovely  anthems. 
To  the  highly-distinguished  Catch  Club,  he  contributed 
his  fine  glem, '  In  the  merry  month  of  May,*  *  How  sleep 
tbe  hrave," '  Hark  I  the  lark.*  *  As  now  the  shades  of  eve,' 


&c. ;  and  ohtamed  seven  of  the  gold  prize  medals  given  im 
that  elegant  and  useful  society.  He  was  the  intimate  ft-iend 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  musical  historian— who  profited 
much  by  the  occasional  hints  of  so  learned  a  professor — and 
the  master  of  some  of  the  deservedly  celebrated  musicians 
of  the  last  and  present  age,  among  whom  it  would  be  an 
act  of  injustice  to  Dr.  Cooke  not  to  name  Parsons,  Greatorex, 
Knvvett  senior,  Crosdill,  Spofforth,  Bartleman,  Beale 
Walmisl^,  &e.   iHamumiem,  vol.  ix.) 

COOKE,  GEORGE  FREDERICK,  a  popular  actor,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  April  1 7lh,  1 755.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  oflicer  in  the  army,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Renton.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  she  went  to 
reside  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  where  GcKirge  was  educated. 
At  the  usual  age  he  was  articled  to  a  printer ;  but  having 
imbibed  a  strong  passion  for  the  stage,  he  appeared,  after 
various  essays  in  private,  as  a  professed  actor  at  Brentford, 
m  the  character  of  Dumout  in  the  tragedy  of '  Jane  Shore.' 
In  1778  he  made  his  debut  in  London,  at  the  Haymarket 
theatre,  for  a  benefit,  but  without  attracting  any  particular 
attention.  After  a  period  of  two-and-twenty  years,  during 
which  he  became  the  hero  of  the  Dublin  stage,  he  returned 
to  London,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  Covent  Gar- 
den theatre.  Oct  31,  1800,  in  the  character  of  Richard  IH. : 
his  success  was  decided ;  and  for  ten  years  be  divided  the 
&vour  of  the  town  with  Mr.  John  Kemble.  In  1810  he 
sailed  for  America,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  16th 
of  November,  in  which  city,  intemperance  having  been  long 
undennining  a  wonderfully  strong  constitution,  he  expired 
on  the  26tK  of  September,  1812,  aged  57  years  and  5  months. 
His  most  popular  characters  were,  in  tragedy,  Richard 
HI.,  lago,  and  Shylock ;  and  in  comedy,  fcitely.  Sir  Archy 
Macsarcosm,  and  Sir  Pemnax  Macsycopbant.  Mr.  Kean, 
in  one  of  his  visits  to  America,  caused  a  monument  to  be 
erected  over  his  grave.  His  memoirs  were  published  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Dunlop  from  a  MS.  journal  kept  by  Mr. 
Cooke  for  many  years,  and  other  equally  authentic  docu- 
ments, in  2  volsq  8va,  London,  1813. 

O30LER.  Various  contrivances  have  been  &42P^ 
brevets  and  distillers  for  cooling  their  worts.  This  has 
been  done  by  exposing  the  hot  liquor  in  shallow  wooden 
vessels  to  the  air,  and  by  the  use  of  stirrers  or  fans  to  keep 
the  Uquor  in  motion,  and  thus  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the 
air. 

The  plan  has  also  been  adopted  of  passing  spring-water, 
which  m  deep  wells  is  usually  about  52°  even  in  summer 
time,  through  metal  pipes  placed  in  the  liquor  to  be  cooled. 

Wine-coolers  are  made  of  porous  earthenware,  which 
being  soaked  in  and  saturated  with  water,  by  its  gradual 
and  copious  evaporation  occasions  cold;  and  in  Spain  water- 
coolers,  called  aicarrazas,  are  made  on  the  same  principle. 
Coolers  of  this  kind,  made  ctf  porous  clay,  lightly  baked,  and 
rather  thin,  are  idso  common  in  Egypt,  where  they  are  often 
represented  (HI  the  antient  monuments  in  a  form  vetrmueh 
resembling  both  those  now  used  in  Egypt,  and  such  as  we 
see  in  use  at  Cadiz  and  other  places  in  the  South  of  Spain. 
On  the  monuments  of  Egypt  we  sometimes  observe  a  man 
fanning  these  earthen  vessels  with  a  palm-leaf,  in  order  to 
promote  the  evaporation.  The  Arabs  of  Egypt  are  veU 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  fanning  their  earthen  ves- 
sels to  quicken  the  evaporation.  M.  Costaz,  when  in  Egypt, 
made  the  foUowing  experiment  on  the  refrigerating  power 
of  these  earthen  vessels.  The  thermometer  in  the  shade, 
but  exposed  to  the  air,  marked  110°.  7  5  Fahrenheit  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At  sunset  the  Nile  water  was 
82°.6  ;  an  earthen  vessel  filled  with  this  water  was  placed 
on  the  deck  of  the  boat  in  which  M.  Costaz  passed  Uie  night 
on  the  Nile.  At  day-break  the  temperature  of  the  river 
VBM  tiie  same,  but  that  of  the  water  in  the  jar  was  only 
61°.35,  and  more  than  half  of  the  water  was  evaporated. 

COOPER.     tSHAFTBSBURY,  EaRL  OJ.] 

COORDINATES  mean  lines,  angles,  &c.  ranged  in 
order.  The  notion  from  which  the  word  arose  was  this, 
that  when  the  positions  of  consecutive  points  on  a  curve 
are  referred  to  given  points  or  lines  by  means  of  lines  (as 
in  Abscissa)  or  an^es,  those  lines  or  angles  present  a  suc- 
cession of  arranged  data,  by  which  the  several  points  of 
the  curve  may  be  treated  in  order.  It  was  Descartes  who 
first  used  coordinates  in  the  second  book  of  his  geometry, 
and  the  words  in  which  this  now  all^pervading  method  of 
expression  was  announced  are  as  follows :  '  Bligo  rectam 
aliquam  lineam,  veluti  AB,  ut  ad  divena  ejus  puncta  re> 
feram  omnia  puncta  bvgus  curyn  linete  ^Z^-^^^j^^g* 
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•twm  pundum  aliquod  in  AB,  veluti  A,  ad  ortkendum  ab 
M  cilrulum.*  We  do  not  find  the  word  in  Scliooten, 
Beaune,  or  others  of  the  immediate  school  of  Des  Cartes. 
De  Witt  calls  the  abscissa  crus  patient,  and  the  ordinate 
cms  tiffleien».  Coordinates  (so  called)  are  used  in  the 
irritings  of  John  BeniouUi,  but  in  Newton  the  phrase  for 
them  is  'linese  ordinatim  applicatie:*  in  later  times  the 
use  of  the  word  has  become  universal.  Coordinates  either 
determine  the  position  of  a  point  in  space,  or  in  a  plane 
which  is  understood  to  contain  all  the  figure  under  consi- 
deration, as  in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid.  They  deter- 
mine position  either  by  straight  lines  only,  or  by  a  straight 
line  and  angles '  in  the  latter  case  they  are  (^led  pmar 
coordinates. 

1.  Rectilinear  coordinates  in  a  plane.  In  the  given 
plane  draw  two  stra^ht  lines  meeting  in  a  point  O  (i^cd 
the  origin).  From  any  point  F  draw  porallelB  to  the  two 
lines  just  named:  the  parts  intercepted  between  P  and 
these  lines  (called  axet)  are  the  coordinates  of  the  point 
When  the  axes  are  at  right  angles,  the  coordinates  are  said 
to  be  rectangular;  when  at  any  aOxa  angH  oNiqM.  {Ab- 

BCISSA.] 

2.  Rectilinear  coordinates  in  space.  Throug  i  any  point 
O  (the  origin)  draw  three  planes  which  intersect  in  right 
lines  (the  axes).  Through  any  point  P  draw  parallels  to 
the  axes ;  the  parts  intercepted  between  P  and  the  coor- 
dinate planes  (three  in  number)  are  the  coordinates  of  P. 

3.  Polar  coordinates  in  a  plane.  Choose  any  point  O  in 
the  piano,  and  any  right  tine  O  A  passing  thnn^hO.  llien 
taking  any  point  P,  the  distance  OF  (called  the  radiut 
vecton  And  the  ande  PO  A  (which  has  no  distinct  name, 
but  might  be  callM  the  twetaial  angle)  are  the  polar  ooor- 
dioates  of  P. 

4.  Polar  coordinates  in  space.  Choose  a  plane  (M).  a 
point  O,  and  a  line  O  A,  in  the  plane  M.  Take  any  point 
P  above  or  below  the  plane,  and  let  fhll  PB,  a  perpendi- 
cular on  (M)  meotine  (M)  in  B.  Then  the  radius  vectcnr 
O  P,  and  the  anglesPOB  and  BOA  are  the  polar  coor- 
dinates of  P.  In  astronomy,  if  O  be  the  earth's  centre, 
OA  the  line  passing  throi^  the  equinox,  aud  (H)  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic;  then  BOA  is  the  longitude  of  P, 
and  FOB  its  latitude.  But  if  (M)  be  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  then  BO  A  is  the  right  ascension  of  P,  and  FOB 
its  declination. 

COORO,  or  CADUGA.  a  small  principality  which  oc- 
eupies  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain  range  called  the 
Western  Ghauts,  and  extends  from  the  Tamberacherry 
pass,  m  tho  south,  in  1 1°  25'  N.  lat  and  76"  20'  E.  long.,  to 
the  river  Hennavutty,  on  the  confines  of  Bedune,  on  the 
north,  in  12°  42'  N.  lat.  The  greatest  length  is  about  70 
miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  about  22  miles.  On  the  north 
it  is  boimded  by  C^anara  and  Mysore,  on  the  west  and  south 
by  the  province  of  Malabar,  and  on  the  east  by  Mysore. 
The  country  presents  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys, 
placed  at  a  medium  elevation  between  the  sultry  plains  and 
the  tempestuous  tops  of  the  mountains ;  it  enjoys  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  has  a  fertile  soil:  In  many  ports  it  is 
well  cultivated,  but  in  others  is  overrun  with  jungle,  which 
is  the  resort  of  wild  el^hanti  and  many  brasts  of  prey : 
some  considerable  forests  also  occur,  and  frnn  these  a  good 
deal  of  sandal-wood  is  obtained.  The  Tungha  and  Bbadra, 
which  after  their  junction  are  called  the  Toombuddra  and 
the  Cavery,  have  their  sources  in  the  Coorg  country,  which 
is  so  well  watered  and  subject  to  so  much  rain,  t^t  rice  is 
produced  in  sufficient  abundance,  not  only  for  the  inhabit- 
ants, whose  principal  food  it  forms,  but  also  for  exportation 
to  Mysore:  a  considerable  quantity  of  cardamom  seeds  are 
raised  and  exported.  There  is  besides  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent pasturage,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared. 
The  manulhcturee  of  the  country  are  confined  to  a  coarse 
kind  of  blanket,  which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  the  com- 
mon people :  the  cotton  elottu  which  Uwy  nae  are  all  im- 
ported. Periapatam,inl3^$3'N.latand78*11'E.long., 
wu  formerly  tlu  capital  of  the  piincipaliQr,  but  its  proximity 
to  the  Hyiu)  temtory,  the  distance  fmn  Senngapatam 
being  only  37miles,occa8ionedittobe  abandoned  in  tavour 
of  Mercara,  which  is  now  the  residence  of  the  rajah  and  the 
seat  of  his  gommment  This  town  stands  surroanded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  in  12®  26'  N.  lat  and  75°  30'  E. 
long.  The  fort  is  a  pentagon,  with  towers  and  bastions; 
within  this  is  the  rajah's  palace,  which  is  handsomely  Air- 
ntsfaed  in  the  European  s^le. 

The  nijah  of  Cotng  is  mentioned  by  Ferishta  as  an  in- 


dependent prmce  m  1 583.  Many  vain  attempts  were  mad* 
by  the  Mysore  mjah  to  subgugate  the  country,  but  a  diniut* 
about  the  succession  having;  arisen  between  two  brothen, 
Hyder  Ali  offered  his  mediation,  and  this  being  accepted, 
he  by  treacherous  means  obtained- possession  of  the  temtory. 
One  of  the  brothers  ho  destroyed,  together  with  his  fomily, 
and  the  other  he  kept  prisoner  in  the  fort  of  Cuddoor,  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Bednore.  This  rajah  dying  in  1779, 
Hyder  put  aside  his  son,  whom  he  confined  in  Periapatam, 
and  parcelled  out  the  country  into  jaghires  among  severs., 
petty  Mohammedan  chieis.  After  a  confinement  of  eight 
vears,  the  young  rajah.  Beer  Rajindra,  was  released  from 
his  confinement  by  twelve  of  his  sutnects,  chieft  of  villages, 
who  for  that  purpose  repaired  in  disguiie  to  the  place  of 
his  confinement  His  standard  was  immediately  joined  by 
all  ranks  of  his  people,  and  the  invaders  were  with  soma 
difficulty  driven  out  This  prince.  Beer  Rajindra,  was  a 
man  of  enlarged  mind  and  noble  disposition,  and  during  his 
reign  he  succeeded  in  preserving  order  within  his  dominions, 
and  in  concUiating  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  At  his 
:  death,  in  1808,  he  left  the  succession  to  an  infont  daughter, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother,  to  whom  of  right  it  belonged 
according  to  antient  usages ;  but  the  young  ranny  or  princess 
having  abdicated  in  &vour  of  her  uncle,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  British  government  and  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  Coorg 
people,  the  counti?  has  since  remained  tranquil  and  pro- 
sperous. (Mill's  History  qf  Britith  India;  Buchanan's 
Journey  through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malahar;  Heyne  a 
SttOistwal  TraOt  on  Indh.) 

OOFAIBA  or  COPAIVA,  an  oleo-resin  or  turpentine 
(inconectly  termed  a  bi^aam,  since  it  is  destitute  of  benxoic 
acidX  is  procured  not  merely  from  the  Copaifera  officinalis 
(Willd.),  a  native  of  VenexuelB,  also  naturalized  in  the 
Antilles,  but  from  ten  or  twelve  species,  chiefly  natives  of 
Brazil.  It  varies  in  appearance  aud  qualities  according  to 
the  species  from  which  it  has  been  procured,  and  hkewise 
according  to  the  age  of  the  tree  and  the  time  of  the  year. 
Incisions  are  made  in  the  tree,  from  which  flows  a  liquid 
differing  little  in  consistence  from  thick  sap.  It  is  collected 
in  calabashes,  after  which  the  incisions  are  closed  with  wax 
or  clay.  The  incisions  are  repeated  in  general  three  times 
each  season.  The  fluid  is  brighter  or  darker  in  colour, 
more  or  less  rich  in  volatile  oil,  more  acrid  or  more  bitter, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  mostly  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  clear  and  transparent,  seldom  turbid  or  cloudy; 
odour  peculiar,  volatile ;  taste  fflly,  mild,  slightly  aromatic, 
at  last  acridly  bitter.  Specific  gravity  0.966  to  0.997,  ac- 
cording to  its  age.  Exposed  to  heat  in  a  platinum  spoon,  it 
is  entirely  consumed  inth  a  white  smoke.  In  a  slate  of 
purity,  it  consists  of  a  volatile  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  40  to 
45  per  cent,  and  50  percent  of  an  acid  erystallizable  resin. 
The  oil  may  be  separated  by  distillation,  or  hy  means  of 
mixing  equal  parts  of  copaiba  with  alcohol  of  specific  gra- 
vity 0.837,  sbaldng  them  diligently,  then  mixing  100  parts 
of  the  copaiva  which  has  been  so  treated  with  374  parts  of 
a  ley  of  caustic  soda,  to  be  again  wdl  shaken ;  after  which 
150  ports  of  water  are  to  be  thoroughly  agitated  with  it,  and 
the  whole  left  to  rest.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  thus 
obtained  is  0.900.  A  slight  difference  exists  between  the 
oil  thus  procured  and  tmt  1^  distillation.  Both  are  used 
in  medicine;  indeed  the  oil  u  the  active  principle  of  co- 
paiva, the  resin  bdng  of  very  secondary  importance.  The 
oil  is  destitute  of  oxygen,  and  may  he  employed  for  ifas 
preservation  of  potassium. 

Copaiva  is  frequently  adulterated :  the  presence  of  any 
extraneous  matters  may  be  known  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  suspected  portion  conducts  itself  towards  solvents  and 
re-agents.  Co3)aiva  is  occasionally  mixed  with  castor-oil, 
almond,  poppy,  nut-ofl,  and  the  finer  sorts  of  turpentines. 
All  fixed  oUs  (except  castor-oil,  the  presence  of  which  may 
be  detected  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  accuracy  of  this  test 
is  called  in  question  by  Brandes)  separate  from  it  by  being 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest  Crood  copaiva  should  be  per- 
fectly soluble  in  alcohol  of  the  strength  of  90  per  cent 
It  is  soluble  in  all  known  ethers,  and  in  t  ne  volatile  and  fixed 
oils.  Three  parts  of  copaiva  with  one  of  caustic  ammonia 
of  specific  ^vity  0.950  form  by  agitation  a  clear  soap. 
The  simplest  test  of  the  purity  of  copaiva  is  to  heat  a  small 
quantity  in  a  watch-glass,  when,  if  good,  a  hard  brittle  resin 
remains,  which  has  considerable  analogy  with  styracin.  Tbm 
crystP-ls  which  form  in  this  resin  are  six-sided  piism^  and 
hara  the  proper^  of  polarizii^  light 

A  kind  of  copaiva  is  obtained  rn^St.  Doming  from  the 
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Crotou  or^anifolins  (Lamarck) ;  in  Java  and  elsewhere  the 
}uice  of  the  Caoarium  commune  (I^nn.)  is  found  to  possess 
similar  properties. 

CopaivB  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  mucous  surfoces,  es- 
pecially of  Ihb  rectum  and  urino>genital  passages:  when 
the  dose  is  small,  it  inlluences  the  kidneys  and  urethra ; 
but  if  lar4;e,  the  rectum.  It  is  chiefly  used  to  lessen  in- 
creased discharges  from  those  oi^^ns,  and  if  judiciously 
employed,  generally  effects  this  object;  but  if  given  pre- 
maturely or  in  too  urge  a  dose,  it  seldom  foils  to  aggravate 
Q»  complaintt  and  occasion  other  serions  symptmu.  It 
has  likeviie  hem  henefidally  given  in  affiwtions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  such  as  chronic  bronchitis, 
Thich  must  be  carefVilly  distinguished  from  true  phthisis 
pulmonalis  or  euuumption,  a  disease  in  vhich  it  cannot  iiul 
to  prove  injurious. 

Various  means  have  been  devised  to  conceal  the  dis- 
agreeable nauseous  taste  of  copaiva  without  impairing  its 
qualities.  Calcined  magnesia  thickens  it,  and  penmts  it 
being  made  into  pills ;  an  tatfaerial  or  alkaline  solution  will 
also  retain  the  virtues,  and  lessen  the  repulsive  taste. 

COPAI'FERA  OFFIQNA'LIS,  the  plant  from  which 
balsam  of  copaiva  ia  procured,  is  a  tall  handsome  tree,  with 
a  flne  hea^  found  wild  in  the  Spanish  Main,  and  occasionally 
seen  in  Martinique,  where  it  has  been  introduced.  The 
leaves  ara  pinnated,  alternate,  widt  lanceolate-ovate  leaflets 
of  a  somewhat  leathoy  textore  and  a  shining  aurikce,  per- 
Actly  entire,  and  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  flowers 
grow  in  mxillary  panicles,  'densely  collected  toward  the 
eoda  of  the  branchlets,  white,  and  about  ^ht  in  a  cluster. 

The  tree,  according  to  Jaoquin,  is  common  about  the 
town  of  Tolu,  thirty  leagues  from  Carthagena,  growing 
promiscuously  with  the  species  that  yield  balsam  of  Tolu, 
balsam  of  Peru,  and  similar  secretions. 


COPAL,  a  re»n  possessed  of  pecidiar  properties,  the 
produce  of  the  Rhus  copallinum,  a  native  of  Mexico ;  it  is 
m  rounded  masses,  smooth  and  brittle,  transparent  or 
nearly  so,  without  colour,  or  having  a  slight  tinge  of 
yellow :  it  has  but  little  taste,  and  is  nearly  inodorous ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  fosible,  and  inflammable.  It  differs 
ft'om  most  other  resins  in  its  very  sparing  solubility  in 
alcohol ;  and  of  the  little  that  dissidves  with  the  assistance 
of  heat  the  greater  part  is  deposited  as  the  solution  cools. 
It  is  dissolved  by  mtner  and  some  essential  oils. 

COPAL  VARNISH,  is  the  substanoe  for  preparing 
which  thia  resin  is  most  employed.  It  is  probable  that 
every  manufkcturer  has  hia  peculiar  mode  of  proceeding: 
Tingry  pre]iares  the  simple  copal  vanish  by  heating  eight 
ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  matrass  with  the  heat  of  a 
salt-water  bath ;  as  soon  as  this  reaches  its  boiling  point, 
he  gradually  throws  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  cof  al  reduced 
to  powder,  keeping  the  vessel  in  a  state  of  circular  motion. 
This  author  further  states  that  to  obtain  this  varnish  colour- 
less, the  rectified  oil  is  to  be  exposed  previously  to  the  sun 
some  months  in  bottles,  leaving  an  interval  of  some 
inches  between  the  cork  and  the  surftoe  of  the  liqmd ;  by 
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this  the  oil  undergoes  some  change,  which  nndan  it  ■ 

better  solvent  of  copal. 

The  varnish  thus  prepared  is  stated  to  be  exceednigly 
durable  and  brilliant;  it  resists  scratches,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  flne  polish.  Tingry  particularly  recommends  it 
to  be  applied  to  philosophical  instruments.  Thm  are  several 
modiflcations  of  this  varnish  used  for  particular  purposes,  as 
with  the  addition  of  oil  of  lavender  and  oil  of  lavender  ana 
camphor,  an  account  of  which  may  be  seal  in  the  author 
above  named. 

COPENHAGEN,  or  KIOEBENHAVN.  one  of  the 
six  ro^  distoicts  into  which  the  Danish  province  of  See- 
land  IS  divided,  comprises  the  centre  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  island  of  Seel  and  and  the  islands  of  Amaeer  (Amak) 

and  Saltholm.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  south,  and  west 
by  other  districts  of  Seeland,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sound 
and  the  Baltic.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  525  souare 
miles,  which  are  divided  into  three  ptobsteien  orprovostsliips, 
each  of  which  contains  two  harden  or  circles.  Exclusive 
of  the  capital,  the  population  is  about  40,000 ;  inclusive  of 
it,  the  numbers  are  about  156,000;  it  has  78iwrishes,  4 
towns,  besides  the  capital,  and  197  villages.  Tnis  circle  is 
on  the  whole  very  fertile. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  is  situated  partly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tiie 
island  Sedand,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  gulf 
in  that  narrow  chaund  of  the  Baltic  called  the  Sound, 
which  is  here  about  14  miles  broad,  and  partly  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  small  island  of  Amager  or  Amak. 
It  lies  in  55°  42'  N.  lat.,  and  12*  34'  E.  long«  is  about  5 
miles  in  circumference,  1  i  in  length,  and  1^  in  breadth ; 
and  is  divided  into  three  principal  districts — the  Old  Town 
or  Aldstadt,  the  New  Town  or  Friedrickstadt,  and  Chris- 
tianshavn.  These  three  Quarters  are  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  ditches,  anu  defended  by  24  bastions, 
besides  outworks,  and  towards  the  sea  by  a  very  strong 
citadel.  Without  these  lines  are  the  three  suburbs  of 
the  North  Bridge,  East  Bridge,  and  West  Bridge.  Alto- 
gether Copenhagen  is  one  of  the  floest  capitals  in  Europe. 
It  is  divided  into  13  quarters,  and  contains  10  public 

Snares,  5  market-places^  3  royal  palaces,  9  parochial 
urches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  5  synagogues,  3  reli- 
gbus  Jbundatioiut,  13  hospitals,  a  foundling  asylum,  and 
30  poorhouses.  Its  aspect,  on  eme^ing  from  Uie  narrow 
entrance  mto  the  ptvt,  which  is  capable  of  containing  500 
merchant  vessels,  besides  the  whole  navy,  is  very  grand  and 
striking. 

The  Old  Town,  or  what  is  called  the  City,  is  the  most 
southern  quarter.  It  is  separated  from  the  NewTown  by  a 
canal  and  the  *  Gothic  Street.*  and  united  to  Christians- 
havn  by  a  bridge;  it  is  large  and  populous,  has  a  fine 
appearance,  and  contains  the  spacious  area  called  tho 
New  Market,  which  is  embellished  by  the  palace  of  Char- 
lottenburg.  Here  also  is  tho  royal  palace  oiChristiMibes^ 
built  by  Christian  between  1732  and  1740.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  1 795,  hut  is  now  nearly  restored,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  Europe.  It  contains  a  magnificent 
palace-church,  the  royal  galleTie8,of  paintings,  natural  his* 
tory,  &c.,  in  a  s^ies  of  twelve  saloons;  the  library,  in 
which  are  400,000  volumes,  a  valuable  collection  of  en- 
gravings,  and  the  marble  sculptures  and  costs  of  Thor- 
waldsen.  The  other  remarkable  buildings  in  this  quarter 
are  Prince  Frederick's  palace ;  the  palace  of  Charlotten- 
burg,  above  mentioned,  and  now  occupied  by  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  reposito^  ior  the  artillery, 
&c. ;  the  bank,  exchange,  new  town-nall,  and  Trinity 
church,  on  the  top  of  whose  singularly  constructed  round 
tower,  which  is  115&et  high,  an  observatory  is  erected; 
and  the  universtQr  with  ftur  colleges,  which  was  founded 
in  1478  1^  Christian  L  This  nniversity  is  attended  on  an 
aven^  vf  700  students,  and  has  a  library  of  60,000  vo- 
lumes, a  collection  of  MSS.  relative  to  norUieru  and  Ice- 
landic history,  a  museum  of  nwthem  antiquities,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  a  cabinet  of  natural  lustory,  a  theatre  of 
anatomv,  &c. 

The  New  Town,  which  is  the  upost  northern  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  of  which  Frederickstadt  is  the  finest  portion, 
is  laid  out  in  broad  streets,  and  contains  the  handsomest 
buildings  in  Copenha^n.  Here  is  the  antient  royal  palace 
of  Rosenberg,  in  which  are  deposited  the  crown  jewels,  a 
beautiful  collection  of  antiquities,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins 
and  medals ;  its  ample  gardens  form  a  public  promenade- 
Frederick's  place,  a  noble  octagonal  8pace,lS  chiefly  i^nqed 
Digitiz 
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by  the  Amalienbon;,  %  stmetnw  oomposed  of  Jbur  lai^ 
Mlao»— thoae.  of  ue  1di%  the  {trince  royal,  the  king's 
DTothert  and  the  naral  sdoool ;  one  of  the  sides  is  open^ 
and  is  embellished  with  a  beautiful  equestrian  statue  of 
Firedericlc  V 

The  third  dirision  of  Copeoha^n  is  ChristianshaTn,  si- 
tuated on  the  island  of  Ama^r,  anA  united  to  the  town  by 
two  bridges  thrown  across  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  irhich 
separates  Amager  from  Seeland ;  it  forms  an  admirable  har- 
bour, which  is  the  great  naval  station  of  Denmark,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  above  500  ships.  In  this  quarter,  which 
presents  regular  well-built  streets  and  handsome  squares, 
IS  St.  Saviour's  chiuvh,  the  finest  in  Copenhagen,  with  its 
singular  tower,  28d  feet  in  height ;  the  beautiful  Frederick's 
diurch ;  and  the  warehouses  of  the  Danish  East  India  Com- 
pauT.  In  this  direction  are  situated  the  two  smaller  islands 
«f  Old  and  New  Holm,  which  ctHitain  the  stores,  doc^ard, 
slipi,  and  arsenals  of  the  fleet,  &o. 

Copenhagen  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  -  It  contdns 
altogether  29  Protestant  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
ch^wl,  3  synagogues,  23  hospitals,  (one  of  which  ac- 
commodates above  2000  patients,)  a  naval  hospitid  for 
1000,  and  other  benevolent  institutions  for  human  infirm- 
ities, 'the  city  possesses  also  a  museum  for  northern  anti- 
quities, the  Claasen  library  for  mathematics,  natural  history, 
&C.,  containing  above  34,000  volumes;  a  royal  museum  of 
the  arts,  cabinets  of  coins,  mechanical  objecte,  &C. ;  a  naval 
and  military  cadet  academy,  114  schools  of  various  descrip- 
tions, a  mechanics'  institute,  conservatory  of  music,  &c. 
The  principal  learned  societies  are  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Sode^  for  promoting  Northern  History  and  Lan- 
Rum^  a  Sodebr  of  National  Bconomy,  Societies  for  Ice- 
bndie  literature  and  tat  NOTthem  Antiquities,  a  Bible 
Soete^,  &c 

The  population  in  1797  amounted  to  85,161;  in  1829 
to  111*997,  of  whom  54,950  were  males  and  57,047  females; 
and  at  present  it  is  about  116,000,indudii^  2600  Jews.  The 
chief  source  of  employment  is  commerce  and  navigation, 
which  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  East  India  Company  sAa 
various  commercial  associations.  Thongh  Denmark  is 
rather  an  agricultural  than  a  manufacturing  country, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  manu&ctories  in  Copen- 
hagen, which  afford  occupation  to  above  3000  persons; 
among  them  are  242  brandy  distilleries,  £0  breweries,  5 
vinegar  distilleries,  9  sugar  refineries,  8  soap-boilers'  works, 
82  manuflurtories  of  tobacct^  21  of  cloth,  23  of  cotton  goods, 
18  of  hats,  24  of  gloTea,  29  of  Unen  and  cordwe,  3  of  nlk, 
S9  tannoies,  5  iron-fbunderies,  &o.  Genenu  trade  baa 
much  declined*  nineipally  in  conseqneuce  of  Altona  being 
a  free  port,  which  Copenhagen  is  not  The  East  and  West 
India  trades  are  however  still  pursued  to  much  advan- 
tage. 

Copenhagen  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Bishop 
Axel  in  1 1 68,  when  it  was  only  a  poor  hamlet  of  fishermen ; 
but  as  a  town  Copenhagen  dates  only  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  as  a  city  since  1443  only,  when,  having  been 
much  enlarged,  it  received  municipal  privileges,  and  be- 
came the  royal  residence.   On  the  27th  of  May,  1660,  the 

EB  of  Copenhagen  was  concluded  in  the  camp  of  Copen- 
n,  after  the  Swedes  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reduce 
/  a  siege:  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1801,  Lord  Nelson 
gained  here  a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Danish  fleet  It 
has  frequently  suffered  much  from  conflagrations  as  well 
as  from  hostile  bombardments,  especially  during  fliat  by 
Lord  Cathcart,  in  1807,  when  308  houses  were  totuly  burnt 
2000  considerably  injured,  and  1106  inhabitants  killed; 
but  it  has  nearly  recovered  from  these  disasters. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  unhealthy ;  the  water  is  of  a 
bad  quality;  and  the  mortality  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in 
any  other  town  in  Denmark.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Copenhagen  are  the  king's  summer  palace  of  Fredericks- 
bei^,  a  splendid  structure  with  delightfril  gardens,  in  the 
church  attached  to  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  are 
anointed :  another  royal  palace,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  atchi- 
teoture  of  the  middle  a^ies,  is  at  Roeskilde,  a  small  town 
whero  the  lo^  remains,  rarticularly  of  the  Oldenburg 
line,  are  dmosited ;  and  at  Jaeger  Freis  ia  another  rayu 
residence,  where  many  great  men  of  the  north  are  interred 
—among  others,  Bemstor^  the  celebrated  Danish  statesman, 
and  IVcho  Brah6. 

COPETlNICirS.  NICOLAUS.  The  real  name  was 
Copenuk*  or,  accwding  to  others,  Zepemic.  We  sh^  not 
diionsa  either  thii^  or  the  somewhat  more  important  ques- 


tion, whether  he  was  bom,  as  Junctinus  asserts,  at  38 
minates  past  ibur  on  ^  19th  of  January,  147^  or,  aa 
MoBStlinus  asserts,  at  48  minutes  past  ftmr  in  the  after- 
noon, February  19,  1473.  Uorin  aoi^  the  date  of  thn 
latter,  but  remarks  tlut  the  horowsope  was  a  most  happ} 
one  for  talent  as  appears  by  the  nativity  given  by  the 
fbrmer. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  life  of  Copernicus  are 
the  account  of  Gassendi,  published  with  the  life  of  Tycho 
Brah£  [Brahb',  Tycho]  ;  the  Narratio,  &c.  of  Rhsticcs. 
and  an  account  prefixed  to  his  Ephemeris  fi>r  1551.  Tlic 
latter  two  we  have  not  seen,  but  Qassendi  cites  abundantly 
from  them.  Weidler  also  mentions  Adamus,  Ki/.  Util 
Germ.  There  is  nearly  a  literal  translation  of  a  lai^e  part 
of  Gassendi's  life  in  Martin's  Biographia  PhtlostyiMca  ;  a 
sufficient  abstract  in  Weidler,  and  a  full  account  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Copernicus  in  Delambre's  Hitt.  d«  tArt  Mod.,  toL  L 

Copemicos  was  bom  at  Thorn,  in  Prussia,  a  town  on  the 
Vistula,  near  the  place  where  it  crosses  the  Pblish  frontier. 
His  &mily  was  not  noble ;  but  his  uncle,  Lucas  Watzelrode, 
was  bishop  of  Warmia  (episcopus  Warmiensis),  whence  it 
is  frequently  stated  that  Copernicus  afterwards  settled  at  a 
town  of  that  name ;  whereas  the  cathedral  was  situated  at 
Frauenburg,  a  town  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  and,  as  to  social  position,  about  50  miles  both 
from  Konigsherg  and  Danzig.  Copernicus  was  educated 
first  at  home,  and  then  at  the  university  of  Cracow,  where 
he  became  doctor  of  medicine.  .  He  paid  more  than  usual 
attention  to  mathematics,  and  a^erwaids  to  perspective 
and  painting.  A  portrait  of  himself  painted  by  himself^ 
passed  into  me  possession  of  Tycho  Brah£,  (see  his  Epistle*, 
p.  240,)  who  wrote  an  ep^ram  on  it  the  point  ot  which 
appears  to  be  (the  portrait  heii«  a  half-length)  that  the 
whole  earth  would  not  contain  ma  whole  of  the  man  who 
whirled  the  earth  itself  in  ether.  After  the  completion  of 
his  studies  at  Cracow.  Copernicus  went  to  Italy,  and  stayed 
some  time  at  Bologna,  under  the  instruction  of  Dominioo 
Maria.  His  turn  for  unusual  speculation  began  to  appear 
in  his  having  at  this  time  the  notion  that  the  idtitude  of  the 
pole  was  not  always  the  same  at  the  same  place.  He  was 
certainly  at  Bologna  in  1497,  and  by  the  year  1500  he  had 
settled  himself  at  Rome,  as  appears  by  astronomical  obser- 
vations which  he  is  recorded  as  having  made.  At  Rome 
he  gave  public  instructions,  and  [in  some  official  capacity 
(magno  applausu  foetus  mathematum  professor) :  he  is  said, 
while  thus  engaged,  to  have  established  a  reputation  hardly 
less  than  that  of  Regiomontanns.  In  a  few  years,  but 
the  date  is  not  precisely  stated,  he  returned  to  his  native 
coimtry,  where  (having  taken  orden^  we  suppose,  in  Italy) 
his  uncle  gave  him  a  eanonry  in  his  diocoBn  church  of 
Frauenbui^.  There,  after  some  contests  in  defbnce  of  his 
r^ts,  not  very  intelligibly  described,  he  passed  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  a  three-fold  occupation — his  ecclesiastical  duties, 
his  gratuitous  medical  practice  among  the  poor,  and  astro- 
nomical researches.  He  went  very  little  into  the  world ; 
he  considered  all  conversation  as  fruitless,  except  that  of  a 
serious  and  learned  cast ;  so  that  he  formed  no  intimacies 
except  with  grave  and  learned  men.  among  whom  are 
particularly  recorded  Gysius,  bishop  of  Culm,  and  his  pupil 
and  fbllower,  the  celebrated  Rheticus.  A  large  mass  of 
his  epistles  is  said  by  Gassendi  to  have  fidlen  into  the  hands 
<tf  Broscittfl,  professor  at  Cracow,  but  none  have  been  pub 
lished.  He  was  all  this  time  engaged  as  well  in  actual  ob- 
servation as  in  speculation.  His  instrumental  means,  how- 
ever, were  not  superior  to  those  of  Ptolemy;  and  he  per- 
fectly well  knew  the  necessity  of  improvement  in  ^ 
department  '  If  (said  he  to  Rhetieus,  whose  Latin  has 
certainly  been  misprinted,  but  in  a  manner  which  leaves 
the  meaning  sufficiently  clear,)  '  I  could  determine  the  true 
places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  within  ten  seconds  of  a  degree, 
I  should  not  glory  less  in  this  than  in  the  role  uriiich 
Pythagoras  has  left  us.' 

Copernicus  was  struck  by  the  complexity  of  the  Ptolemaic 
^stem,  and  searched  all  antient  authors  to  find  one  of  a 
more  simple  character.  The  earth  stationary  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  the  planets  moving  round  it  carried  on 
enormous  oystalline  spheres,  (for  though  many  might 
use  this  as  mere  hypothesis,  the  refiitation  of  Tycho  BkaM 
from  the  nature  of  the  orluts  of  comets  shows  that  be  con- 
sidered the  material  spheres  as  one  of  the  opinions  of  bin 
day,)  and  finally  the  enormous  sphere  of  the  fixed  staiii 
carried  round  once  in  every  24  hours,  struck  him  with  » 
feeling  that  such  a  lyi^^f^^js^^fei^j^^^^^ nature. 
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HetooAd  in  Hartianus  Copella  and  ottaeis  proo&  that  an 
opinion  had  formerly  [ssTaiied  to  aome  extent  thu  Mercury 
and  Ventu,  at  least,  moved  round  the  sun ;  that  the  Pytha- 
Roream  beld  the  rotation  <^  the  earth;  and  that  Philolaus 
nad  ercn  imajpned  the  earth  to  have  an  orbit  round  the 
lun.  It  is  very  doubtful  to  irhat  point  these  seveml 
opinions  were  carried,  or  on  what  giounds  they  were  sup- 
ported :  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  here  that  Copernicus 
found  such  doctrines  attributed  to  the  sects  and  persons 
oboye  mentioned,  and  took  them  into  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  see  how  &r  phenomena  could  be  made  to  follow 
from  them  with  more  simpUcity  than  in  the  system  of 
Ptolemy.  At  what  time  he  finally  adopted  bis  own  system 
is  not  very  clear ;  his  work  was  completely  written  in  1530, 
and  from  that  time  he  did  nothing  except  to  add  and  alter. 
And  since  Copernicus  says,  in  his  epistle  to  Paul  III.,  that 
he  had  been  very  long  preued  by  his  friends  to  publish,  the 
above  date  is  not  improbable.  In  the  mean  while  his 
opinion  was  circulatea  even  among  the  vulgar;  and  he 
was  satirixed  ou  the  stage  at  Elburg.  His  reasons  had 
convinced  BeinhoU,  Rheticus,  Oysius,  and  others;  and 
upon  the  representations  made  to  blm,  Cardinal  Schonberg 
was  desirous  of  having  the  work  printed,  and  wrote  to  Co- 
pernicus to  that  effect  from  Rome  in  1536.  But  though 
backed  by  a  cardinal,  a  bi^p,  and  two  of  the  most  learned 
astronomers  of  the  age,  Copernicus  was  well  aware  of  the 
odium  which  an  attempt  to  disturb  established  opinions 
would  excite;  and  it  was  not,  it  seems,  till  about  1541, 
that  a  tardy  consent  was  extorted  from  him.  The  wwk 
was  accordingly  delivered  to  Gysius,  and  by  him  to  Rheticus, 
who,  thinking  that  it  would  be  best  printed  at  Nuremberg, 
entrusted  it  to  Andrew  Osiander,  who  supraintended  the 
printing,  and  wrote  the  remarkable  pre&ce,  which  is 
always  attributed,  and  even  by  Delambre,  to  Copernicus 
himself.  This  is  explicitly  stated  by  Gassendi,  and  the 
reason  assigned  is  the  obvious  one  that  Osiander  (besides 
thinking  it  neoessary  to  print  the  cardinal's  request)  was 
afraid  of  shocking  public  opinion,  and  thought  it  best  to 
represent  the  scope  of  the  work,  not  as  actually  affirming 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  as  uuiw  such  an  hypothesis 
for  the  nuve  sim)^  and  ready  calci&tion  oS  the  heavenly 
motions. 

He  says,  *It  is  not  necessary  that  hypotheses  should  he 
true  or  even  probable;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  lead  to 
results  of  calculation  which  agree  with  observations.'  He 
points  out  the  admitted  defects,  and  admitted  unlikelihood, 
of  several  points  of  the  Ptolemaic  system ;  requires  that  the 
new  hypotnesis  should  be  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  autient  ones,  and  ends  thus — '  Neither  let  any  one,  so 
far  as  hypotheses  are  concerned,  expect  anything  certain 
from  astronomy,  since  that  Muence  can  afford  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  lest,  in  case  he  should  adopt  for  truth  thines 
feigned  for  another  purpose,  he  should  leave  this  study 
more  foolish  than  be  came.' 

With  such  safeguards,  beaded  by  the  urgent  request  of  a 
cardinal,  and  dedicated,  probably  by  permission,  to  the 
pope,  the  work  was  ushered  into  the  world,  of  which  it  was 
the  ultimate  destiny  to  help  largely  in  overthrowing  sub- 
mission to  authori^  in  matters  of  science,  whether  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Greeks  or  to  the  reputed  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  writings.   The  title-page  is  as  follows: — 

NICOLAI  CO- 
FERNICI  TORINENSIS 
DK  BSTOLTTIOHIBTS  ORBI- 

nm  ecBkstium  libri  vL 

Habes  in  hoc  ope  re  iam  recens  nato  &  edito, 
studiose  lector,  Motus  stellarum,  tarn  fixarum 
qu&m  erraticarum,  cum  ex  ueteribua  tum  etiam 
ex  recentibua  obseruationibus  restitutes :  &  no- 
uis  insuper  ac  admirabilibus  hypothesibus  ar- 
natos.  Habes  etiam  tabulas  expeditissimas,  ex 
quibus  eosdem  ad  (|[uoduis  tempus  quam  facilli 
me  cilculare  poteria.  Igitur  woib,  lege*  fruere. 

'Ayuifiti^ntTvc  Mile  itairm 

Nwimbei^  apud  loh.  Petreiunb 
\   Amu  M.  D.  XUJl. 


The  taste  of  what  we  should  nor  call  the  puffin  the  tide* 

page  is  doubtless  that  of  Osiander,  to  whom  it  is  due  tliat 
the  great  work  of  Copernicus  eontauis  an  expression  of  re- 
commendation to  In^  it  in  the  title-page,  being  the  only 
instance  of  the  kind  we  know.  The  second  edition,  editao 
by  Rheticus,  was  published  at  Basle,  1566,  and  is  little  es- 
teemed ;  the  third,  edited  by  Muler,  was  printed  at  Amstei^ 
dam  in  1617,  and  again  in  1640,  with  notes:  it  is  the  most 
correct  of  the  three.  This  same  Muler,  in  his  Tabulee  Fri- 
sico;,  Alcmaar,  1611,  has  reduced  the  hvpotheses  of  Coper- 
nicus to  the  form  of  tables. 

We  now  come  to  the  description  of  the  Copemiean  sys- 
tem, by  which  we  mean,  the  system  actually  promulgated 
by  Copernicus,  and  not  the  Keplerian,  Galilean,  Newtonian, 
HaUeian,Laplacian,&c.,  system  which  bears  the  name.  We 
have  belive  remarked  [Brahe',  Ttcho],  that  it  is  customary 
to  call  Bdl  eating  nobons  on  die  system  of  the  world,  Co- 
pemican.  This  matters  little,  considered  as  a  mere  method 
of  expression ;  but  it  becomes  of  consequence  when,  by 
means  of  it,  a  degree  of  lustre  is  thrown  on  the  speculations 
of  Copernicus,  which,  properly  considered,  they  do  not 
need,  and,  critically  examined,  they  will  not  bear.  We  are 
accustomed  to  see  Copernicus  represented  as  a  man  so  &r 
in  advance  of  his  age,  that  in  the  main  points  of  hia  system 
nothing  has  been  added  and  nothing  subtracted.  Ihe 
plates  m  our  elementary  works  show,  under  the  heading  of 
'  the  Copernican  system,'  planets,  satellites,  and  comets,  all 
with  orbits  such  as  the  latest  discoveries  have  assigned. 
We  shall  therefore  exhibit  the  *  Copernican  system'  as  &r 
as  we  can  in  the  words  of  its  author  (translated,  of  course), 
and  at  greater  leni^th  than  would  have  been  necessary  ha4 
no  misconception  prevailed.  It  will  hardly  be  supposed 
that  we  intend  an  absolute  depreciation  of  the  merits  of  one 
of  the  most  original  talents  that  ever  existed.  Copernicus 
was  a  mathematician  of  the  first  order,  a  sincere  lover  <tf 
truth,  a  mind  free  from  trammels  to  an  extent  which  was 
then  almost  unknown,  and  which  we  should  have  deemed 
idmost  incredible  had  we  not  had  the  proof  before  us.  It 
is  no  easy  thing  for  us  to  conceivu  the  state  of  a  head  ftir- 
nisbed  in  youth  with  theories  upon  all  things  in  heaven  or 
earth,  proved  in  as  many  words  oy  the  assertion  that 
totle  said  it 

The  work  'DeRevolutionihus,'  &c.,  consists  of  an  intro- 
ductory dedication  to  Paul  UI.,  and  six  books.  In  the 
ftnrmer  Copernicus  distinctly  informs  us  that,  being  discon- 
tented with  the  complexity  of  the  prevailing  systems,  he 
closely  examined  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient^  to  see  if 
he  could  find  anything  better.  He  found  the  testinumy 
of  Cicero  and  Plutarch,  as  to  the  opinions  of  Nicetas,  Py- 
thagoras, and  Philolaus.  He  thereupon  claims  for  himself 
the  same  licence,  adverts  to  his  hypothesis  as  purely  ficti- 
tious, and  says, '  Quamvis  absurda  opinio  videhatur,  tunen 
quia  sciebam  ^is  ante  me  concessam  liberiitem,  ut  quos- 
libet  fingerent  circulos  ad  demonstrandum  phenomena 
astrorum.  Existimavi  mihi  quoque  focile  per^nilti,  ut  ex- 
perirem,  an  posito  terree  aliquo  motu  firmiores  demonstra- 
fioncs  illorum  assent,  mveniri  in  revolutione  orbium 
ctElestium  possent'  With  regard  to  the  word  demonstration, 
it  must  be  particulariy  remembered  that  at  this  period  the 
term,  as  applied  to  astronomy,  always  meant  a  showing 
how  the  thing  would  happen  u  the  smmosition  were  tru^ 
not  a  proof  c7  the  supposition  itsel£  Thus,  in  this  sense, 
the  supposition  of  a  daily  motion  of  the  sun  round  the 
earth  may  be  made  to  yield  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  night ;  and  it  would  be  legitimate 
to  say  that  of  two  hypothmes,  one  fklse  and  one  true,  the 
false  one  might  give  truer  danonttratimi  of  the  celestial 
motions  than  the  other. 

The  first  book  contains  the  propositions — I.  That  the 
universe  is  spherical ;  which  is  proved  by  old  reasons,  such 
as  that  a  sphere  is  the  most  perfect  figure,  &c.  2.  That 
the  earth  is  spherical ;  for  which  he  gives  the  same  reasons 
as  are  now  given.    3.  Hiat  the  earth  and  sea  make  one 

globe.  4.  l^at  the  motions  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  must 
e  either  uniform  and  circular,  or  compounded  of  uniform 
and  circular  molions.  Nothing  but  circular  motion,  he 
asserts,  could  reproduce  phenomena  periodically ;  and  he 
maintains  that  a  rimplg  body  must  move  circularly.  5.  He 
examines  the  questions  whether  the  earth  can  have  an 
azical  and  an  orbital  motion,  and  satisfactorily  shows  tha^ 
supposing  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be  immense, 
thoe  is  no  astronomical  reason  to  the  contrary  t  6.  He 
gives  what  he  imagines  to  ^  j^^£^]k^,t|^^^|@r  the 
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iud  Blan  ii  immensely  distant  It  must  be  oliterTed  that 
he  hu  no  notion  of  a  universe  of  stars  une^uaUy'distributed 
throughout  space.  7  and  8.  He  examines  and  aq;ues 
against  the  reosona  of  the  antienta  ftw  placing  the  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  unlTene,  1^  eonuderations  which  are 
at  purely  imaginary  as  those  against  which  he  was  con- 
tending. He  says  that  circular  motion  must  be  that  of  a 
whole,  rectilinear  motion  that  of  a  part  separated  from  its 
whole ;  and  from  this  assumption  he  deduces  the  &lling  of 
a  body  to  the  earth.  That  rectilinear  and  circular  motion 
can  exist  together  is,  according  to  him,  a  thing  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  notion  of  a  horse  existing  with  that  of  an  ani- 
mal. He  is  throughout  possessed  by  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  a  centrum  muneU,  or  fixed  point  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  which,  however,  he  considers  to  be  the  sun, 
not  the  earth.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  centxum  mundi 
forms  no  part  of  the  Newtonian  system.  9.  He  contends 
for  the  Doesibilitv  of  the  earth  having  several  motions.  10. 
He  estaolishes  tne  order  of  the  planets,  remarks  that  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  die  motion  of  Mercury  and  Venus 
wmn  the  supposition  Of  the  earth  being  Uieir  centre,  and 
dbserves  that  the  motion  of  the  other  planets  round  the 
sun  is  perfectly  possible,  consistently  with  that  of  the  earth, 
if  the  radii  of  thoir  orbi^  be  made  large  enou^.  He  draws 
a  diagram  of  the  svstem  in  the  manner  now  usual,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  ibUoviilg  words,  which  must  be  considwed 
as  the  first  announcement  of  the  system:— *  Proinde  non 
pudet  nos  fhteri  boo  totum,  quod  luna  preecingit,  ac  cen- 
trum terne  per  orbem  ilium  magnum  inter  cssteraserrantes 
Stellas  annufi  revolutione  circa  solem  trausire,  et  circa  ipsum 
esse  centrum  mundi :  C[uo  etiam  sole  immobili  permanente, 
quicquid  de  motu  solis  apparet,  hoc  potli^s  in  mobilitate 
terne  veriflcari,  &&*  It  must  be  observed  that  he  lays 
down  a  sphere  Ibr  the  fixed  stars  so  distinctly,  that  bii  com- 
mentator Holer  finds  it  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
he  does  not  name  the  spheres  of  the  planets.  But  we  shall 
presently  see  that  he  could  not  diveit  faimsdf  of  the  idea 
that  the  primitive  motions  of  the  planets  were  such  as 
would  be  caused  by  their  being  fixed  in  immense  crystal 
spheres  which  revolve  round  the  sun. 

Before  proceeding  furthOT  it  will  help  us  here  to  observe, 
that  Copernicus  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  attempt  to 
answer  the  mechanical  objections  to  the  earth's  motion, 
which  were  urged  with  success  against  his  system  till  the 
time  of  Galileo.  The  lavs  of  motion,  as  then  explained, 
and  as  admitted  b^  Copernicus  himself  were  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  explamwbv,  if  the  earth  moved,  a  stone  should 
All  directly  under  the  point  from  which  it  is  dropped.  No 
explanation  of  such  difficulties  is  given  by  Copernicus,  nor 
can  we  find  (nor  did  Delambre  find)  that  they  are  even 
alluded  to  as  an  element  of  the  question.  If  the  mechanics 
of  Copernicus  had  been  true,  the  system  of  Copernicus 
would  have  been  phvsically  impossibl&  Now  this  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  character  of  a  discovery,  which  is 
materially  altered  if  that  which  is  advanced  as  true  be  ad- 
vanced on  folse  grounds.  It  is  true  that  fire  bums,  and  it 
is  true  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  but  it  is  false  that 
two  and  two  make  four  because  fire  burns.  We  give  no 
credit  to  the  Pythagoreans,  if  it  be  true,  as  assert^,  that 
they  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  planets  because 
they  thought  fire  the  most  excellent  of  all  things.  We 
may  consider  the  omission  of  Copernicus  in  two  different 
lights.  The  first  is,  that  he  saw  the  mechanical  difficulties, 
but  was  so  struck  tqr  the  simplicity  of  his  astronomical  sys- 
tem that  he  thought  it  more  probable  than  the  mechanics 
of  his  day,  and  suspected  that  future  researches  would  pro- 
duce laws  of  motion  which  should  allow  of  the  possibili^  of 
hia  system ;  and  thinking  thus,  he  judged  it  more  wise  not 
to  enter  upon  the  mechanical  question,  so  as  thereby  to 
shock  two  sets  of  received  opinions  at  once.  This  would  do 
honour  to  his  sagacity;  but  unfortunately,  the  single  sen- 
tence above  alluded  to,  the  equestrian  simile,  prevents  us 
^m  supposing  that  if  he  considered  the  subject  mechani- 
cally at  all,  he  was  other  than  satisfied  with  his  own  conc.u- 
sion,  *  Cum  erf^o  motus  circularis  sit  universorum,  partium 
vero  etiam  rectus,  dicere  possumusmanere  cum  recto  circu- 
larem,  sicut  cum  eegro  animal.'  The  word  in  italics  must 
be  a  misprint  for  etpio,  as  remarked  by  Muler.  The  latter 
distinctly  points  out  that  this  is  meant  to  explain  the  difii- 
eulty  of  a  nillipg  stone,  and  adds, '  Sententiin  hmus  Veritas 
dependet  ex  hypothesi  Copomiciana  ;*  that  is,  the  truth  of 
til*  proc^  depend  upon  that  of  the  thing  proved.  Hetbould 
have  said  (and  possibly  did  mean),  that  upon  the  truth  of 
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diis  sentence  the  Ccnernican  hypothesu  depends,  so  &r  aa 
it  was  proved  by  Gopemiciu  nimself.  Our  readers  now 
must  begin  to  nave  an  Uea  bow  great  an  imuatiee  ha« 
been  dmw  to  those  who  found  better  reasons  mr  tlw  eo- 
existence  of  rectflinear  and  circular  motion,  by  the  attadi- 
ment  of  the  name  of  CTopemicus  to  the  presmt  cosmicai 
system. 

The  second  method  by  which  we  may  suppose  Copernicus 
to  have  reconciled  difiicultiea,  is  the  actual  assertion  made 
both  by  himself  and  Osiander,  that  the  hypothesis  of  ter- 
restrial motion  was  nothing  but  an  hypothesis,  valuable  onH 
so  ftr  as  it  explained  phenomena,  and  not  cons^ered  with 
reference  to  absolute  truth  or  falsehood.  It  is  usual  to  con- 
sider ^e  expressions  in  question  entirely  as  a  concession 
to  general  opinion,  and  as  mtended  either  to  avoid  the  In 
quisition,  ox  to  induce  those  to  look  into  the  book  who  would 
otherwise  have  put  it  aside  as  anti-Mosaical  and  hereticaL 
And  though  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  we  are  on 
the  whole  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  hypothetical  Iqrpo- 
tbeaiN  as  we  may  term  it,  really  did  Inas  tms  mtml  of  Coper- 
nicus much  more  than  has  been  supposed.  We  do  not  at 
all  concede  that  the  interference  of  welesiastical  power  was 
as  likely  in  the  ease  of  the  Prussian  priest  of  1540,  as  in 
that  of  the  Italian  layman  of  1633.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon that  to  view  the  middle  ages  as  a  whole,  without 
noticing  the  ebbs  and  floods  of  power  and  opinion.  The 
epoch  contained  between  the  last  Late  ran  CouncU  and 
that  of  Trent,  in  which  the  work  of  Copernicus  was  written, 
{Hinted,  and  published,  was  sufficiently  oocupied  by  diocuan 
coundU,  both  against  Luther,  and  on  the  relormations  in  dis- 
cipline of  which  the  net-essity  began  to  be  perceived.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  far  the  most  likely  that  the  mind  of*Copernicus 
must  have  balanced  between  the  two  views  we  havedeMribed, 
and  ptobably  must  have  inclined  diffetent  ways  at  diffisrent 
times 

We  now  eome  to  flie  hrwhtest  Jewel  in  the  ennra  of  Cb- 
pernieus,  the  method  in  which  he  explained,  for  the  first 
time  uid  with  brilliant  success,  (so  m:  as  demmttroHon 
went,  as  before  described,)  the  variation  of  the  seasons,  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  (book  L  cap.  3,  book  iiL,  and 
book  vi.  cap.  35),  and  the  stations  and  retrogradations  of 
the  planets.  The  latter  point  is  fiilly  made  out,  and  in  the 
manner  now  adopted,  so  fu*  as  the  tpioHtie*  of  the  pheno- 
mena are  concerned :  we  shall  presently  see  the  method  of 
rectifying  the  quantitiee.  With  regard  to  the  variation  of 
the  seasons,  Copernicus  explains  it  righdy,  from  the  con- 
tinual parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis.  But  he  cannot 
obtain  this  parallelism  from  his  mechanics.  He  imagines 
that  if  the  globe  of  the  earth  move  round  the  sun,  and  also 
round  its  own  axis,  the  axis  of  rotation  must  always  pre- 
serve the  same  inclination  to  the  line  joining  the  oenize  of 
the  earth  and  sun:  just  as  when  a  balffiistened  by  a  string 
is  nude  to  spin,  and  a  conical  motion  is  simultaneously 
given  to  the  string  and  ball.  It  is  most  evident  that  he  got 
this  idea  from  the  solid  crystal  spheres.  If  the  earth's  axis 
were  fixed  in  an  immense  sphere,  with  which  it  turned 
round  the  sun.  and  if  in  the  first  instance  the  axis  produced 
would  pass  throu^  the  axis  of  the  sphere,  the  complete 
phenomenon  of  Copemiciu  would  be  produced.  The 
earth's  axis  would  then  describe  a  cone  yearly.  To  pro- 
duce parallelism,  Copernicus  imagines  what  we  may  call 
an  anticonical  motion,  namely,  that  the  earth's  axis  is  itself 
endued  with  such  motion,  independent  of  its  motion  in  the 
sphere,  as  would,  did  it  act  alone,  carry  the  axis  round  the 
same  cone  in  a  year,  but  the  contrary  way.  The  effect  of 
the  two  motions  is  to  destny  each  other,  and  the  axis  re- 
mains parallel  in  all  its  positions,  llien,  by  supposing  the 
anticonical  motion  to  be  a  little  greator  than  the  direct 
conicd  motion*  by  60"  in  a  year,  be  produces  the  {dieno- 
menon  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  if  we  consider 
that  even  Newton  himself,  in  tracing  the  effect  of  the 
forces  which  cause  the  precession,  is  thought  to  have  mis- 
conceived his  own  laws  of  motion,  it  is  not  at  this  part  of 
the  mechanics  of  Copernicus  that  we  need  express  surprise : 
and  this  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  seasons  and  of  the 
precession,  tt^th^  with  that  of  the  stations,  &c  of  the 
planets,  must  always  place  him  among  cosmicsl  disooveiers 
of  the  first  order  of  sagacity. 

All  that  we  have  hitherto  described  will  explain  the 
mean  motions  of  tfae  solar  system,  and  the  mean  motions 
only.  To  account  for  all  irretgularities.  Oopemicus  (ham 
peied  with  the  notion  that  all  motk^jnuit  telb^pounded 
of  cirenlar  ones)  is  oGi^<)dettob:jdtmure-1pm      ot  cpi* 
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cycles  entinly  reiembliDg  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  whkh  will 
be  moat  conTenieiitly  dMcribed  under  the  head  Ptolbuaic 
Systbv.  It  will  surprise  man^  readers  to  hear  that  the 
grrater  part  of  the  work  oT  Copernicus  is  laken  up  with  this  de- 
seript  ion  of  this  roost  eMentU  branch  of  the  real  *  Gopemiean 
system.*  But  it  must  be  added  that  (he  Copemiean  epi- 
cycles are  more  successful  than  the  Ptolemaic.  The  latter 
were  utterly  unsufllcient  as  a  means  of  dgmenttrating  the 
changes  of  distance  of  the  planbts  and  earth.  The  former, 
founded  upon  a  basis  which  broujcht  this  point  not  very  far 
iVom  the  truth  at  the  outset,  made  a  much  nearer  approu- 
mation  to  a  correct  representation  of  the  inequalities. 
But  aa  the  epic^cHc  system  is  not  now  connected  with  the 
name  of  Copernicus,  we  need  pursue  this  subject  no  further, 
satisBed  that  what  we  have  dune  will  have  a  tendency  to 
put  the  reputation  of  that  sagacious  investigator  ia  its 
proper  place,  and  that  no  mean  am,  though  lower  than 
the  one  usually  assigned  to  iL 

Of  the  tables  Copernicus,  his  trigonometrical  Jbrmula. 
we  shall  have  to  speak  in  their  proper  places ;  they 
are  more  connected  with  the  sciences  tiiay  bdoog  t»than 
with  hia  biography. 

While  Copernicus  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a 
oomplete  copy  of  his  work  from  Rheticus,  he  was  seized 
with  hemorrt^e,  followed  by  paralysis.  The  book  actually 
arrived  May  23,  1543,  and,  as  Gysius  wrote  to  Rheticus, 
Copemicua  saw  it,  and  touched  it,  but  was  too  near  hia  end 
to  do  more.  He  died  in  a  few  hours  aftor,  ud  wo  hnxied 
m  the  cathedral  to  which  he  belonged. 

We  cO|>y  the  following  references  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion from  the  'Biblioe.  ^tron.'  of  Lalande,  p.  595 :  Adam, 
'  VitBB  Phil.  Germ.;'  IVcho  UnhL  ' Orat.  de  Math. ;'  Jovius, 

*  Elog.  Doct.  Vir. :'  Bullialdus,  *  Prolog.  Astr.  Phil. ;'  Vossius, 
*De  Sci.  Math.;^  Craaso*  'Blog.d'Uom.Lettl9T.;'  Ghilini, 

*  Teatro.'  tom.  iL ;  Frehems,  torn.  ii. ;  Blount, '  Gens.  Gel 
Auct  ;*  Puchiua,*De  Invent  Nov.  Ant.  ^*AfitnPUU' part 
p.  884;  Z«niecke.'Chionik  von  Thorn,  2  ed.,  Berlin,  1727; 
'Pantheon  der  Deutwfaen,'  1796;  *Berim.  HonatsohrilTt,' 
August,  1^92,  March,  1793 ;  'Preussiches  Archiv.,'  Decem- 
ber, 1796 ;  Wieland,  'Teatst^  Merkur,'  November,  1776. 
We  may  here  notice  that  Ghilini  asserts  an  epistle  'De 
Motu  Octaves  Spheone*  to  have  been  printed;  but  as  Gas- 
sendi  had  never  seen  it,  and  we  can  nnd  no  mention  of  it,' 
we  conclude  no  such  epistle  was  published,  though  one  with 
that  name  was  certainly  written. 

COPING,  the  stone  or  brick  covering  of  a  wall,  a  term 
perhaps  derived  from  the  Italian  coprire,  to  cover.  Some 
think  it  is  derived  from  the  German  kopf,  or  Dutch 
the  head.  Ooping-etODes  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  walls  to 
protect  them  Iram  the  weather.  Flat  coping  is  called  paral- 
lel coping,  and  is  used  upon  inelined  lurnoes,  as  on  the 
gables  and  parapets  of  houses,  and  also  on  the  tops  of  gar- 
den and  otniBr  walls.  ^\6aiher~edged  coping  has  one  edge 
thinner  than  the  other.  Saddls^ach  coping  is  thicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  edges.  Coping-stones  should  project 
over  the  walls  which  they  cover,  and  should  have  a  groove 
or  throating  underneath  the  projected  part-to  throw  off  the 
water.  The  coping  of  Gothic  battlements  and  the  walls  of 
churches,  castles,  and  dwellings  in  the  Gothic  s^le  of  archi- 
tecture, have  a  deep  throating  in  the  form  of  a  bold  cavetto 
in  firont  and  are  sometimes  decorated  with  mouldings. 
[BAnLBMBitT.]  York  s^ne  is  much  used, for  para&l 
coping,  and  auo  Ftwdand,  but  the  latter  is  more  expensive 
and  not  to  durable.  Bath  atone  eoping  ia  often  used  for 
Gothic  works,  but  it  is  not  eahndatecT  to  withstand  long 
the  constant  action  of  the  weather. 

GOPLBY,  JOHN  SINGLETON,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
in  the  United  States,  Julv  3,  1737.  His  &ther.  who  was 
of  English  extiactiont  resiaed  in  Ireland  until  hb  removal 
to  Amwica.  which  took  place  so  immediately  before  his  son 
was  bom,  that  Ireland  has  claimed  him  as  a  native.  He 
was  educated  in  America ;  and  withoiit  the  aid  of  instruc- 
tors, aimply  by  studying  from  nature  in  the  groups  around 
him  and  the  neighbouring  woods,  he  taught  himself  to 
j^int.  In  1760  he  sent  a  picture  of  a 'Boy  and  Tame 
Squirrel '  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
was  imiversally  admired.  By  the  year  1767  he  was  in  the 
leoeipt  ot  a  oonaidnable  income  as  a  portrait  painter,  and 
^  well  known  both  b^  hia  works  and  by  name  to  his  bro- 
ther painters  on  this  aide  of  the  AUantic  In  1774  he  in- 
dulged a  long-folt  wish  to  visit  Italy,  which  he  mched  by 
way  of  LcudDn.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Xjon- 
dm,  and  eitaUiifaMl  himtelf  in  Geo^  Street,  Hanover 


Square.  In  1 777  he  was  elected  an  aasodate  of  the  Royal 
Academy ;  and  in  1783  be  became  a  member.  He  died  in 
1815.  One  of  his  children,  now  Lord  Lyndhutst,  ponoiaae 
some  of  hii  ftttber't  best  paintings. 

The  best  known  of  Copley's  miki  is  the  *  Death  of  Lord 
Chatham,*  which  ineludea  some  Taluable  portraits.  It  waa 
engraved  by  Bartolnsi  on  a  plate  of  an  unusual  si»,  uid 
the  eugraving  was  extensively  sold.  The  painter  sent  an 
impression  to  General  Washington,  and  another  to  John 
Adams.  He  painted  many  hintoriral  subjects,  some  sacred* 
and  not  a  few  illustrating  the  history  of  England,  particu- 
larly the  period  of  the  Involution.  Perhaps  the  most  spi- 
rited design  from  his  pencil  is  the  death  of  Major  Piersoiv 
a  young  officer  who  died  in  the  defence  of  St.  Helier's,  in 
Jersey  against  the  French,  at  the  moment  when  his  troopa 
gained  a  victory  over  an  enemy  of  superior  numbers.  There 
is  a  dryness  and  stiffness  of  manner  in  Copley's  paintinga 
generally,  which  is  less  observable  in  this  picture.  It  la 
among  Uiose  in  ihepoesession  of  Lord  Lyndhunt.  (A.  Cun- 
ningham ) 

COPPER  is  one  of  the  metala  with  whichTtbe  Ghweka 
were  acquainted,  under  the  name  of  ;t;«x»if  (chalcus) :  it  was 
used  by  them,  alloyed  with  tin,  for  cutting  and  warlike  in- 
struments, before  iron  was  known,  or  at  any  ratf  befiue  it 
waa  oommon. 

The  word  eopper  is  said  to  be  derived  from  toe  lalandof 

Copper  hu  a  red  colour,  and  ia  capable  of  receiving  a 
good  polish  ;  when  warmed  or  rubbed  it  emits  a  disagree- 
able smell,  and  it  imparts  a  nauseous  taste :  all  its  prepa- 
rations are  poisonous.  Its  density  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  Berzelius  states  that  he  found  the  specific 
^vity  of  fused  copper  to  be  8*83,  the  same  when  drawn 
mto  a  cylinder  of  two  lines  in  thickneaa  6*946,  and  when 
laminated  8*958.  Go|»er  is  malleable  both  when  hot  and 
when  eold,  and  it  may  oe  reduoed  to  very  thin  leaves;  it  ia 
alao  verv  ductile^  and  may  be  drawn  into  fine  wire.  After 
iron  and  platinum  it  is  the  most  tonaeious  metal :  a  wire  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  supports  a  weight  of  303  pounds  with- 
out breaking ;  it  is  extremely  sonorous,  and  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity.  It  melts  at  a  temperature 
intermediate  as  to  tbe  fiuinf^  points  of  silver  and  gold,  or, 
according  to  Professor  Daniell,  at  a  temperature  equal  to 
about  1196^  Fahr.  In  pure  dry  air  it  does  not  readily 
tarnish  or  oxMize ;  but  if  tbe  air  be  moiht,  by  long  expo- 
sure it  is  first  oxMixed  and  then  converted  into  green 
carbonate. 

This  metal  is  one  of  those  which  occurs  in  the  greatest 
number  of  placee  and  in  the  largest  quantity.  It  ia  found, 
though  not  in  large  proportion  compared  widi  the  whole 
quantity  actmdly  obtameo,  in  a  metaUie  state,  and  is  either 
amorphous,  crystallized  in  cilbes,  oetahedrona,  or  dendritic. 
Its  ores  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  detailed  account, 
and  aa  a  mere  catalogue  would  convey  but  little  informa- 
tion, we  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  mora  important. 
It  occurs  combinetl  with  sulphur,  fcmuing  black  sulphurat 
of  copper,  or  vitreous  copper  ore ;  but  principally  with  sul- 
phur and  iron,  fonning  a  oouble  sulphuret,  commonly  called 
copper  pyrites  or  yellow  copper  ore :  this  constitutes  nearlv 
the  whole  of  the  ore  raisea  in  Cornwall  It  is  found  abo 
combined  with  oxygen,  forming  the  red,  or  suboxide  of  oop- 

Ser,  or  ruby  copper  ore,  and^ess  frequently  it  occurs  as 
lack  oxide.  It  occurs  also  in  the  stoto  combination 
with  some  adds,  as  blue  and  green  caibmate  of  ecqipMr, 
phosphate,  sulphate,  and  silicate  of  ecmper. 

Cupper  i^ites  occurs  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  England, 
eapecially  m  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Anglesey,  and  in 
many  parts  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  American  conti- 
nents. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  mode  of  treating 
this  ore,  firom  an  account  given  byJ.H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.  P., 
and  published  in  the  2lBt  voL  of  the  '  AnnaU  oi  Philo- 
SOj^y. 

The  ores  are  conveyed  from  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  to 
Wales,  to  be  smelted,  on  account  of  the  supply  of  ftiel  in 
South  Wales.'  By  this  arranfemeut  the  vessels  not  only 
carry  the  smaller  quantity  of  material  to  the  greater,  but 
load  back  wiUi  ooal  for  the  use    the  engine!  <ff  the  minei. 

The  prino^  smelting  works  are  situated  on  the  naviga- 
ble rivera  of  Swanaea  and  Neath.  The  fiimaoea  in  which 
the  operations  are  conducted,  an  reverberating  and  of  the 
usual  oonatruotion;  they  are  of  different  uses  tot  diffiirent 
purposes.  Thus  tbe  calcining  l^^pi^g^t 
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CBTWt^en  to  nuHteen  feet  long,  and  fourteen  to  sixteen 
^ide.  and  the  melting  furnaces  ore  from  eleven  to  eleven 
fjid  a  half  feet  long,  and  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  feet 
wide;  the  fiirm  of  the  calciner  is  hexagonal;  the  melting 
Aixnaces  are  oval  flattened  at  one  end 
Hie  processes  are  eight  in  number,  and  the  first  is : 
'The  calcination  qftM  ore. — ^The  charge  of  ore  usually  put 
pto  the  calciner  weighs  about  three  to  three  and  a  half  tons ; 
It  is  distributed  equallvover  the  brick  bottom  of  the  furnace. 
The  process  continues  twelve  hours,  and  towards  the  end  of 
it  the  heat  u  as  great  as  the  ore  will  bear  without  fusion. 
To  {vevent  this,  it  is  frequently  stirred  during  the  operation. 
W  him  this  proeesB  is  over,  the  charge  is  drawn  out  through 
holBs  in  ue  bottom  cf  the  calciner,  and  if  it  has  been  well 
conducted  the  ore  is  black  and  powdery.  During  the  cal- 
junation  the  arsenic  is  exp^ed  and  the  sulphur  is  got  rid  of 
in  the  state  both  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
copper  and  iron  are  botn  oxidized. 

Melting  the  calcined  ore. — ^The  furnace  is  charged 
through  an  aperture  placed  on  the  top  of  it.  When  the 
charge  is  spread  over  tne  bottom  of  the  furnace,  the  door  is 
put  up  and  well  luted.  Some  slags  &om  the  fusion  of 
what  IS  called  the  waste  metal  are  added,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  copper  they  oontaiii^  but  to  assist  in  the  Aision 
of  the  ore. 

%ii  this  oporatiop,  unlike  the  first,  the  object  is  to  melt 
the  charge,  and  when  this  has  taken  place,  the  door  of  the 
flimace  is  taken  down,  ao4  tbe  liquid  mass  is  well  Tabled, 
or  stirred,  to  allow  the  metallic  sulphuret  to  separate  Ixom 
the  earthy  matter.  When  the  latter  flows  op  tlie  fiimier,  it  is 
skimmed  off,  and  this  being  done,  fi^h  charges  of  calcined 
ore  are  added  till  the  metal  collected  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  is  as  high  as  the  furnace  will  admit  without 
flowing  out  at  the  door ;  the  tapping-hole  is  then  opened, 
in  the  side  of  the  fiimace,  through  which  the  metal  flows 
into  a  pit  of  water.  It  thus  becomes  granulated,  and  col- 
lects in  a  pan,  which  is  raised  by  a  crane. 

In  this  process  a  great  proportion  of  the  earthy  matter  and 
iron  of  the  ore  is  gQt  rid  of.  The  granulated  metal  generally 
contains  about  one-third  of  copper,  or  is  about  four  times 
as  rich  as  the  average  ore ;  it  now  consists  dbiefly  of  cop- 
per, iron,  and  sulphur.  When  the  ores  are  refractory  they 
are  rendered  more  fusible  by  the  addition  of  fluor  ipor.  In 
this  state  it  is  called  eoaree  metal. 

The  slags  obtained  in  this  operation  are  broken  up  to  ex- 
amine whether  they  contain  any  copper,  and  if  so^  uey  are 
returned  to  the  smelter  to  be  remelted. 

Calcination  qf  the  eoane  mefo^— -This  operation  is  con- 
ducted precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  calcination  of 
the  we;  the  charge  is  neadyof  the  same  weight;  it  re- 
mains twenty-ibur  hours  in  the  furnace ;  the  great  (Ajject 
is  to  oxidize  the  iron ;  the  heat  during  ^e  first  six  hours 
should  be  moderate,  and  afterwards  increased  to  the  end 
the  operation.   This  is  the  ccUctned  coarse  metal 

Melting  qf  the  calcined  coarse  metal. — This  is  pwformed 
in  furnaces  similar  to  the  melting  furnace.  To  the  calcined 
metal  are  added  some  slags  fiiom  the  last  operations  in  the 
vorlu  whieh  contain  some  oxide  of  copper,  as  likewise 
pieees  d  furnace  bottom  impregnated  with  metal. 

In  this  operation  the  oxide  of  copp»  in  the  sbgs  becomes 
reduced  by  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  whkih  combines  with 
the  ox^n,  and  passes  off  as  sulphurous  acid  gas,  while  the 
metal  thus  reduced  enters  into  combination  with  the  sul- 
phuret; sometimes  a  little  uncalcined  ore  is  added  to  assist 
the  operation,  which  it  does  by  the  sulphur  that  it  contains. 

The  metal,  after  the  slag  is  skimmed  off,  is  either  tapped 
into  water  or  into  sand  beds,  according  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected  in  subsequent  operations. 
In  the  granulated  state  it  is  called  fine  metal ;  in  the  solid 
form,  blue  metal,  firom  the  colour  of  its  suiiace.  The  former 
metbod  is  practised  when  the  metal  is  to  be  brought  forward 
by  calcimUion;  it  then  contains  about  sixty  per  cent,  of 
comer,  and  it  is  called  fine  metal. 

GBldnation  of  the  fine  metal  is  per&rmed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  calcination  of  the  coarse  metoL 

Melting  the  caldnedjhie  metal.— Tlua  is  effected  in 
the  lame  manner  as  the  melting  of  the  coarse  metal ;  the 
xeaulling  product  contains  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of 
ooppei;  ana  is  called  coarse  copper. 

JCooftnv. — Tins  is  chiefly  an  oxidizing  process.  The  fur- 
naces in  which  it  is  performed  are  called  roastos,  and  are 
of  the  same  kind  at  the  melting  furnaces,  ptga  of 

•oaiM  copptt  obtained  bv  the  last  process  an  put  into  the 


fUmace  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, which  is  ^^ually  raised  to  the  melting  point ;  by  thia 
process  the  expulsion  of  volatile  matter  is  completed,  and  the 
metals  are  oxidized ;  each  charge  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
hundred  weight.  Tlie  metal  is  fused  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  which  is  continued  for  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours,  according  to  the  state  of  forwardness  when  filled  into 
the  furnace,  and  is  tapped  into  sand  beds.  The  pigs  are  then 
covered  with  black  blisters,  in  which  state  the  cop[»er  is 
known  by  the  name  of  b  .istered  copper.  In  the  interior  <rf 
the  pigs  the  metal  has  a  porous  honeycombed  aj^earanc^ 
occasioned  by  the  gas  libnated  during  the  ebullition  which 
t^Les  place  in  the  sand  beds  on  tapping.  It  is  in  Uiis  state 
St  far  die  refinery,  the  copper  being  need  nearly  from  all 
the  sulphur,  iron,  and  other  substances  with  which  it  was 
combined. 

Refining  or  Toughening.— refining  ftimace  is  similar 
in  construction  to  the  melting  furnaces,  and  differs  only  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  bottom,  which  is  made  of  sand,  and 
laid  with  an  inclination  to  the  front  door  instead  of  to  one 
aide,  as  is  the  case  in  those  furnaces  in  which  the  metal  is 
flowed  out.  The  refined  copper  is  taken  out  in  ladles  frxtm 
a  pool  formed  in  the  bottom  near  the  front  door.  The  pigs 
from  the  roasters  are  filled  into  the  furnace  through  a  large 
door  in  the  side.  The  heat  at  first  is  moderate,  so  as  to 
complete  the  roasting  or  oxidizing  pn>cess,  in  case  the 
copper  should  not  be  quite  fine.  After  the  ohai^  is  run 
down,  if  there  is  a  good  neat  on  the  furnace,  the  front  door 
is  taken  down,  and  the  slags  skimmed  off.  An  assay  is 
then  taken  out  by  the  refiner  with  a  small  ladle,  and  broken 
in  the  vice ;  and  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  metal 
in  and  out  of  the  furnace,  the  state  of  the  fire,  &c.,  he 
judges  whether  the  toughenii^  process  may  be  proceeded 
with,  and  can  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of 
poles  and  charcoal  ret^uisite  to  render  it  malleable,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  pitch.  The 
copper  in  this  state  is  what  is  termed  dry.  It  is  brittle, 
of  a  deep  red  colour  inclining  to  purple,  of  an  open  grain, 
and  a  crystalline  structure.  In  ine  process  of  toughening, 
the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  furnace  is  first  well  covered 
with  charcoal ;  a  pole,  commonly  of  birch,  is  then  held  in 
the  liquid  metal,  which  causes  considerable  ebullition* 
owmg  to  the  evolution  of  gaseous  matter.  This  operation  of 
poling  is  continued,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  fre&fa 
charcoal,  so  ti«t  the  surfhce  oX  the  metal  may  be  k^t 
covered,  until,  from  iha  assays  which  the  refiner  from  time 
to  time  takes,  he  perceives  the  grain,  which  gradually  be- 
comes finer,  to  be  perfectly  closed,  to  assume  a  silky  polished 
appearance  in  the  assays  when  half  cut  through  and  broken, 
and  to  be  of  a  light-red  colour.  Ho  then  makes  fUrther 
trial  of  its  malleability  by  taking  out  a  small  quantity  in  a 
ladle  and  pouring  it  into  an  iron  mould,  and  when  »eU 
beating  it  out  while  hut  on  the  anvil  with  a  sledge.  If  it 
is  soft  under  the  hammer,  and  does  not  crack  at  ine  edges, 
he  is  satisfied  as  to  its  malleability,  or,  as  they  term  it,  that 
it  is  in  its  proper  place.  He  then  directs  the  men  to  lade 
it  out,  which  they  do  in  iron  ladles  coated  with  clay,  pour- 
ing it  into  pots  or  moulds  of  the  size  required  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  usual  size  of  the  cakes  for  common 
purposes  is  12  inches  wide  by  18  in  length. 

The  process  of  refining  or  toughening  copper  is  a  delicate 
operation,  and  requires  great  care  and  attention  on  the  put 
(»  ttie  refiner  to  keep  the  metal  in  the  malleable  states 
Its  sur&ce  should  he  kept  covered  with  charcoal,  otherwise 
it  will  go  back  between  the  rounds  of  lading,  in  whidi 
case  fr»h  poling  must  be  had  recourse  to:  the  cakes 
are  allowed  to  cool  in  the  pot,  and  others  are  laded  thereon. 
Overpoling  is  to  be  avoided,  as  the  metal  is  thereby  rendered 
even  more  brittle  than  when  in  the  dry  state :  its  colour  also 
becomes  a  Ught  yellowish- red,  and  its  structure  fibrous.  When 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  or,  as  they  say,  it  hgone  too  far, 
the  refiner  directs  the  charcoal  to  be  drawn  on  the  surface 
of  the  metal,  and  thus  by  taking  down  the  side  door  and 
exposing  the  copper  to  the  action  of  the  air,  it  is  brought 
back  to  its  proper  pitch ;  that  is,  it  again  becomes  malleable; 

Copper  for  naBs-making  is  granulated,  in  order  that  ila 
Bur&ce  may  be  increased,  and  it  may  thus  combine  more 
readily  wiUi  Uie  zinc  or  calamine.  Iliis  is  effected  by 
pouring  met&l  from  the  ladles  in  which  it  is  taken  out  ot 
the  furnace  into  a  la^e  ladle  pierced  in  the  bottom  with 
holes,  and  supported  over  a  cistern  of  water.  The  water 
may  be  eithnnotor  cold,  aocordisv  to  the  fonn  to  be  gives 
totfaeuetaL  lVbe%;p^  i^0M^C»gWW  >^  ■wo' 
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brm,  and  is  oalled  bean  thot.  When  a  constant  supply  of 
cold  water  is  kept  np,  the  metal  has  a  light  ragged  appear- 
ance, and  is  called  feathered  shot.  The  former  is  the  state 
in  vhich  it  is  prepared  for  brass  wire  making.  Another 
form  into  vhich  copper  is  cast,  chiefly  for  export  to  the 
East  Indies,  is  in  pieces  of  the  length  of  six  inches, 
veighii^  about  e^ht  ounces  each :  these  are  called  j^n 
copper.  The  copper  is  dropped  from  the  moulds  imme- 
diately on  its  becoming  BOlia  into  a  cistern  of  cold  water, 
and  thus,  1^  a  slight  oxidation  of  the  metal,  the  sticks  of 
copper  acquire  a  rich  red  colour  on  the  snrftee. 

Various  important  applications  are  made  of  copper  ih  the 
state  of  sheete  or  rolled  copper.  Copper,  like  most  of  the 
unmixed  metals,  is  generally  rolled  hot,  being  malleable  at 
all  degrees  of  heat  till  it  approaches  its  melting  point 
Most  of  its  alloys  with  zinc,  frequently  called  spelter,  known 
in  commerce  by  the  general  term  brass,  are  malleable  only 
when  cold,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  lately  brought  Into 
use,  which  are  extremely  malleable  at  a  certain  high  tempe- 
rature. Copper  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  leaves  the  smelting 
works  in  cakes  about  IS  x  18}  inches  thick,  eaidi  weighing 
aboot  90  lbs.  The  eakea  ace  then  put  into  mtf^b*,  where 
they  are  nniibrmly  heated ;  the  degree  of  temperature  de- 
pends on  the  quaii^  of  the  copper;  in  general  it  is  some- 
thing beyond  a  bright  red  heat  In  this  state  they  undei^ 
the  process  technii^ly  called  brm^ng  down,  which  consists 
in  passing  them  between  strong  cast-iron  cylinders  as  in 
the  rolling  of  iron,  the  rolls  being  forced  nearer  tt^ether  so 
as  to  diminish  the  intermediate  space  after  each  passage  of 
the  cakes  through  them.  This  process  is  continued  until 
the  cake  is  lengthened  about  five  fold,  by  which  time  it  has 
become  too  oold  for  further  procedure  in  that  stt^.  It  is 
then  cut  by  strong  shears  into  pieces,  called  blanks,  of  the 
required  weight,  which  are  heated  in  the  muffle  and  rolled 
out  till  they  are  twice  as  lone  as  broad.  Being  again 
heated,  they  are  now  doubled,  and  thus  rolleu  cross* 
vise  till  tJwy  reach  the  required  lengths,  though  in  this 
process  <^  finishinr  it  beeomes  neccasary  flrequeuUj  to  heat 
them,  and  when  the  sheets  are  thin  to  roll  several  think- 
nesses  together.  The  oxide  of  copper,  which  has  in  process 
of  rolling  been  pressed  in  the  surface,  must  now  be  re- 
moved; to  effect  which  each  sheet  is  first  dipped  into  a 
saline  mixture,  and  then  put  into  the  mutfle.  When  red 
hot  it  is  withdrawn  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  where  the 
scale  or  oxide  is  suddenly  cooled,  and  by  its  contraction  is 
separated  from  the  sheet  and  fiills  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  surface  of  the  copper  clean.  This  process  also  softens 
the  sheet,  which  is  now  fit  to  be  worked  into  any  form.  The 
only  remaining  process  is  that  of  shearing  the  edges,  which 
is  efiected  by  a  pair  of  circular  shears,  which,  when  re- 
quired, cut  tioth  edges  at  the  same  time.  Copper  ia  some- 
times rolled  c(dd  after  it  has  undergone  the  proceas  of 
breaking  down,  as  above  described,  in  the  same  manner  as 
brass ;  it  is  generally  rolled  thus  when  it  is  needed  hard  in 
texture  and  bright  on  the  sur&oe. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  more  important  compounds 
of  copper.  *• 

Oxygen  and  eopper  may  be  readily  made  to  combine,  and 
m  two  pronortions  ;  when  copper  is  merelv  heated,  scales 
are  formed  upon  it,  which,  woen  removeo,  are  found  to 
consist  of  a  suboxide  and  protoxide  of  copper.  If  these 
scales  be  reduced  to  powder  and  heated  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  a  red  powder  is  left  and  a  blue  solution  is  obtained. 
This  red  snntance  la  the  suboxide  of  copper,  and  is  com- 
posed of 

1  equivalent  of  oxygen  8 

2  equivalents  of  copper  32x2  64 

equivalent  72 

it  is  therefore  a  dioxide. 

This  oxide  oTosts  in  nature,  and  occurs  in  Cornwall  in 
the  form  of  beautiful*  transparent  crystals  of  a  fine  red 
colour,  and  is  hence  frequently  called  ruby  copper.  This 
oxide  is  not  soluble  in  acid  unless  it  acquire  additional 
oxygen  by  the  act  of  solution  Thus  it  is  not  acted  upon  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  either  hot  or  cold ;  but  when  heated  with 
the  concentrated  add,  it  is  decomposed,  sulphurous  acdd 
being  evolved  and  oxide  of  copper  formed  with  the  oxy- 

Sn  of  the  decomposed  acid.    It  undergoes  the  same 
ange  by  nitric  acid,  which  it  deoompoeea,  and  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  it  In  morwlie  acid  it  ia  aalnbl^ 


but  then  becomes  a  chloride  firom  which  water  throws  down 
a  white  subchloride  and  potash  yellow  or  orange  dioxide. 
With  ammonia  it  forms  a  colourless  solution,  which  be- 
comes spetxiily  blue  by  the  oxidizeraent  that  occurs  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  This  oxide,  it  is  evident  from  what  1ms 
been  stated,  forms  no  salt  with  any  acid. 

Oxide  or  protoxide  tjf  copper.  When  the  scales  which  have 
been  described  as  &lling  from  copper  by  the  application  of 
heat  and  air,  are  sulnected  to  a  high  temperature  with  ac- 
cess of  air  in  a  crucible,  the  whole  quantity  is  converted 
into  protoxide  of  copper ;  or  when  the  blue  soIutioD,  already 
mentioned  as  obtained  from  the  scales,  is  boiled  with  excess 
of  potash,  first  a  blue  precipitate,  which  is  hydrate  q/*  copper, 
is  obtained,  and  in  a  short  time  it  loses  water  and  becomes 
black — this  is  the  protoxide  of  copper,  consisting  of 

1  eqaiyahmtof  (gqgen  8 
1  equivalent  ot  copper  38 

equivalent  40 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  means  of  potash  firom  any  other 
salt  of  copper.  The  properties  of  this  oxide  are  that  it  is 
black,  insoluble  in  water;  it  combines  with  acids  in  genend, 
and  is  the  base  of  all  the  salts  of  copper.  It  dissuvea  in 
ammonia,  to  which  it  imparts  a  splendid  blue  co1our;butit 
is  insoluble  In  the  fixed  alkalis.  When  the  vapour  of  water 
is  passed  over  ignited  copper,  the  copper  is  not  oxidized, 
and  no  hydrogen  is  consequently  given  out;  it  appears  there- 
fore that  the  affinity  of  copper  for  oxygen  is  not  very  great 
This  oxide  is  is  not  decomposed  by  the  mere  action  ofheat. 
[t  sometimes,  though  more  rarely  than  the  dioxide,  occurs  in 
nature.  It  imparts  a  green  colour  to  glass  genmllyi  but 
by  particular  management  may  render  it  blue. 
Azote,  hydrogen,  and  copper  do  not  combine.  , 
Chlorine  and  copper  unite  to  form  two  chlotides ;  the 
sub  or  dichloride  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  copper  Uings 
to  the  action  of  chbrine  gas,  not  in  excess;  or  by  evapo- 
rating, with  as  little  contact  of  air  aspossible,  a  solution  of 
dioxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  acid.  It  is  a  yellow,  translu- 
cent, crystalline  com^und,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid,  from  which  water  throws 
down  a  white  precipitate,  and  potashes  yellow  one.  It  is 
api^ied  to  no  use :  it  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  chlorine  36 
S  equivalents  of  copper  64 

equivalent  100 

When  this  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  green,  and  is 
probably  converted  into  an  oxicliloride  ;  the  same  substance 
IS  produced  by  exposing  copper  to  the  action  of  muriatic 
acid  and  the  air.  It  is  usually  called  submuiiate  of  copper; 
this  compound  is  also  found  in  Peru,  and  is  called  the  green 
sand  qf  Peru,  or  Atacamite. 

Chloride  of  copper  may  be  filmed  dissolving  the  oxide 
or  protoxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  acid,  when  a  fine  green  oo- 
louredsolution  is  procured, which  by  evaporation  to  i&ynessat 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  400*  leaves  chloride  of  copper ; 
this  compound  is  yellow,  and  soluble  in  water,  and  com- 
posed of 

1  equivalent  of  chlorine  36 
1  equivalent  of  copper  32 

equivalent  68 

Sulphur  and  copper  combine  very  readily  at  a  moderate 
temperature.  The  c<fnpound  occurs  in  nature,  and  is  fke- 
quently  called  vitreous  copper.  It  is  composed  of  , 

1  equivalent  of  sulphur  16 

2  equivalents  of  copper  84 

equivalent  80 

It  is  therefore  a  disulphnret  of  copper.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared artificially  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  cop- 
per. The  native  compound  is  black,  frequently  shining, 
and  ctTstallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  &c. ;  it  is  met  with  also 
amoiphous.  The  artificial  compound  is  britUe  and  brawn- 
ish-blBck>  When  enoeed  to  best  and  air  the  solpfanr  it 
expelled  and  oxide  or  copper  lenudna.  Nitric  acideonverti 
It  into  sulphate  of  copper;  the  Same  effect  is  nodnbed  by 
expo)>ing  the  artiflciu  compound  to  air  andinmiitaxe.  I 
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Sulphuret  qf  copper  is  obtained  by  adding  sulphuretted 
hrdn^n  gas  to  any  salt  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  as  the  sul- 
piiate,  nitrate,  &c  A  black  precipitate  it  thrown  dovn^ 
which  ot^uns  twice  as  much  sulphur  u  the  last  men- 
tioiied,  or  it  is  composed 

1  equivalent  of  sulphur  16 

1  equivalent  of  copper  32 

equivalent  48 

No  use  is  made  of  this  compound;  it  is  converted  into 
fltdphate  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  not  acted 
npon  by  dilute  acids  in  general. 

Bromiru  and  copper,— Tha  compound  is  in  the  form  of 
small  translucent  plates.  It  is  insoluble  in  watw;  muria- 
tio  acid  dissolTes  without  decomposing  it ;  but  neither  sul- 
phurio  nor  acetio  add,  even  when  eoneentxated  and  boiling, 
MS  any  action  upon  It.  When  heated  out  of  the  contact 
of  air,  it  remains  undecomposed;  whereas,  when  the  air  is 
present,  vapour  is  emitted,  which  gives  the  flame  a  neen 
colour,  and  oxide  of  ooj^  remains  in  the  crucibte.  it  is 
composed  of — 

1  equivalent  of  laomma  .  .  78 
1  equivalent  of  copper    .      .  S8 

eqnirclent  110 

'  Bitromide  ofeopwr  may  be  fbrmed  by  diaaolving  oxide 
of  copper  in  hydiODromie  acid ;  it  is  a  deliquescent  salt 
whidi  crystaUizes  in  yellow  needlefbrm  crystals.  It  con- 
tuns  two  equivalents  (Mrbnnnine. 

/odrneoftacofiptfr  combine  to  form  iodide  of  copper.  Hie 
compound  is,  however,  but  little  known ;  when  an  alkaline 
iodide  is  poured  into  a  solution  oi  copper,  a  grev  ^ecipitate 
is  obtained,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  copper. 

FAiorine  and  copper.  These  substances  combine;  but 
little  is  known  respecting  the  compound.  When  caibonate 
of  copper  is  dissolved  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved,  and  an  insoluble  compound,  which  appears  to 
be  fluoride  of  copper,  is  formed. 

Selenium  and  copper.  When  sUeniuretted  hydrogen  gas 
is  passed  into  a  solution  of  copper,  black  seleniuret  of 
eopper  is  ibnned  and  precipitated;  when  dried,  it  has  a 
deep  srey  eidour,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  polish.  When 
heateo,  it  loses  half  of  its  selenium,  and  a  button  of  aele- 
niuret  of  coppw  remains. 

^oephonu  and  turner,  when  heated  together,  form  a 
SUstble  white,  crystalline,  hard,  brittle  phosphuret.  It  is 
best  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  pluMphorus  over  cop- 
per wire  heated  to  redness.   It  is  a  diphospnuret  composed 

1  equivalent  of  i^iosphcaus  .  1 6 
S  equivalents  of  o^per  64 


equivalent 
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Copper  and  other  metaU  form  aUoya  <^  copper;  thoee 
which  result  from  its  union  with  tin  and  with  xmc  are  the 
most  important.  Some  of  the  former  have  already  been 
noticed  under  the  head  of  bronze  and  bell-metal,  and  of 
the  latter  under  that  of  brass.  Tutenag  is  said  to  be  an 
aJAoy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  a  little  iron ;  and  iombar^  Dutch 
gold,  nmitor.  Prince  Huperfe  rmtal,  and  PiiidU)eck  aro 
a^iys  eontainins  more  eopper  than  exists  in  common  brass. 
Mannheim goUu-  a  peculiar  alloy  of  eoj^er  and  zinc,  which 
ia  said  to  eonsist  of  uuee  parts  m  eopper  and  <me  part  of 
sine.  The  new  standard  measures  made  by  Hr.  Bate  wwre 
formed  firom  an  idloy  57*6  parts  copper,  5-9  tin,  and  4*8 
brass.  This  was  pmforred  on  account  of  its  being  less 
liable  to  oxidize  dun  brsas.  Paciffong,  or  the  white  cop- 
per of  China,  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  now 
MCtensively  emplo^  in  this  country  uuda  the  liame  of 
German  eiloer;  it  is  nearly  aa  white  as  silver,  and  takes  a 
fine  polish;  it  requtres  great  caution  in  rolling.  According 
to  Dumas,  that  which  is  used  for  spoons  and  forks  consists 
of  copper  fib,  nickel  2d,  zinc  25 ;  these  propwtions  being 
slightly  varied  for  different  uses.  The  Cninese  packfong, 
Iw  says,  consists  of  copper  40-4,  nickel  31*6,  zinc  25*4.  iron 
8*6  in  100  parts. 

Comer  imtlsnftmofqr,  combined  in  the  proportions  3  parts 
of  the  wmisrto  1  part  of  the  latter,  is  hmatlar,  britde^  and 
hasaviolateokar;  butwfaan  equd  qnantitioaof  themstals 


are  used,  the  compound  has  not  this  colour,  and  it  becomea 
whiter  as  the  proportion  of  antimony  is  incroased. 

Copper  arMortenic  form  a  greyish  white  mixture,  with  a 
compact  granular  texture;  it  is  not  applied  to  any  purpoaa 
i^^ver. 

Adde  and  oxide  qfe(gq?erfam  saltsisomeof  wfaiehooeur 
in  nature,  and  others  are  very  extensively  ued  in  the  arts. 
Our  limits  will  permit  the  mention  of  the  more  important 
only. 

Acetic  add  and  eopper  form  two  salts ;  namely,  the  ace- 
tate of  copper,  sometunes  called  dietiUed  verdigris,  and  tha 
diacetate  of  copper,  <x  common  verdigrit.  ThB  diacetate 
was  formerly  prepared  almost  exclusively  in  France,  by 
catudng  the  husks  and  stalks  of  the  grape  after  wine-mak- 
ing to  ferment  in  contact  with  copper  plates.  It  is  now 
prepared  in  England  by  more  direct  processes.  This  salt, 
when  pure,  is  in  the  form  of  light  blue  aciculer  crystals,  of 
a  silky  lustre;  they  aie  decomposed  bv  water  mto  aoetata, 
which  renuuna  disserved,  and  a  subsu^  which  is  pracipi- 
tated.  It  is  usually  obtained  in  large  masses,  whkai  have 
no  crystelline  fwm,  having  been  packed  while  moist  in 
leathor  bags.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger 
Binds,  by  tM  alkalis,  and  by  heat  It  is  much  an^t^red  as 
a  p^:men^  and  in  hat-making,  dyeing  black,  and  aeTCral 
yocesaes  in  the  chemical  arts.   It  consists  of— 

1  equivalent  of  acetic  acid      .  51 

2  equivalents  of  oxide  of  eopper  80 
6  equivalents  of  water    .      .  S4 

equivalent «  185 

Acetate  copper  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  diacetate 
in  acetic  acid ;  tw^  are  put  into  the  solution,  upon  which 
die  salt  crystaUizes ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  deep  green  colour, 
and  the  form  of  the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhondne  priara ; 
it  is  soluUo  in  five  iwts  of  boiling  water,  and  but  little 
soluble  in  akohoL  When  submittM  to  destnietive  disti]ls>> 
tion,  it  yidda  vary  strong  acetic  acid,  widi  some  other  pn»- 
duets.  It  tie  composed  ot— 

1  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  .  51 
I  equivalmt  of  oxide  <^  eopper  40 
1  equivalent  of  water     .      .  9 

equivalent  100 

Areeniout  and  araenic  add  both  combine  with  oxide  of 
copper.  The  arsenite  of  copper  is  employed  as  a  pigment, 
under  the  name  of  mineral  or  Scheele  s  green.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  potash  to  one  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  by  which  ersenitu  of  copper  is  formed 
and  fnecipitated.  Arseniate  of  copper  is  found  in  Cwnwoll 
in  various  forms  and  composition,  and  constitutes  a  beautW 
All  series  of  copper  wes.  It  my  be  artificially  prepared 
by  mixing  solutions  of  arseniate  of  potash  and  sulphate  ot 
comm. 

C'ariomc  aeid  and  eopper  eomlane  in  two  proportions, 
which  may  be  artificially  prepared,  and  occur  in  nature. 
The  green  carbonate  callea  malachite  is  found  principally 
in  Russia,  and  is  of  a  fine  green  colour.  It  is  artificiallr 
prepared  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  ana 
carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  composed  of— 

1  equivalent  at  carbonic  add  .  22 

2  equivalents  of  oxide  of  eoppor  80 

1  equivalent  of  watCT  9 

equindent .  Ill 

It  is  used  as  a  i^gment  under  the  name  of  mm  rerdf- 
ter;  it  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids  and  by  beat 

Blue  carbonate  qf  copier  is  finmd  in  FVanee  and  Siberia 
beRUtifVdly  crystallized,  and  is  obtained  artificially  by  de- 
composing nitrate  <^  copper.  It  is  of  a  fine  light  blue 
colour,  aim  known  by  the  name  of  r^nent  verditer.  It  is 
emplmd  as  a  ptement^  especially  as  a  water  colour  fi» 
paper-^tangings:  It  is  composed  of— 

2  eqninlents  of  caibonie  add  44 

3  equivalents  of  oxide  of  copper  180 
1  equivalent  of  water  .  9 


It  is  dMompoaed  in  the  aama 
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Nitric  add  and  oomer  readfljr  combine ;  th«  wit  mvf 
be  prepared  either  by  dissolviag  the  metal  or  the  oxide  of 
copper  in  the  add;  it  is  a  ayBtaUine  deliquescent  salt, 
which  dissolves  readOy  in  water  and  in  alcoh^.  Much  of 
this  s^lt  is  formed  by  the  silver  refloers  by  preoipitating 
silver  from  solution  by  copper ;  it  is  then  used  ttx  malucg 
Hue  verditer.  It  is  composed  of— 


1  eqainlaiU  of  nitrio  aeid 
1  a^ninlntof  oodds  of  temper 


54 
40 

94 


equinhat 

When  ouhonate  of  lime  is  added  to  the  solution,  a  sub- 
nitrate  b  preoipitated. 

^totokoriG  add  and  coppeTf  from  phosphate  of  copper, 
mis  salt  occurs  native  in  crystals,  and  may  be  artiflcially 
prepared  by  mixine  nitrate  of  copper  with  phosphate  of 
Boda.  It  is  a  light  blue  precipitate,  insoluble  m  water,  and 
readily  dissolved  by  acids.  There  probabW  exist  two  or 
throe  phosphates.   It  is  not  an  important  salt. 

Stdmune  add  and  copper  fonu  gu^iHate  qf  copper,  blue 
vitriol,  or  Roman  vitriol,  or  blue  copperas.  It  is  prepared 
in  large  quantity  ftr  the  use  of  the  colour-maker  and  dyer, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  useflil  of  the  salts  of  this  faetal.  It 
IB  readily  prepared  bv  dissolving  the  oxide  in  the  dilute 
acid ;  by  evaporation  large  and  beautiftd  blue  crystals  are 
obtained,  which  have  the  fbrm  of  rhombic  prisms.  This 
salt  is  soluble  in  about  Ibur  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in 
two  parts  at  S12*.  When  brated,  it  loses  the  greater  part 
of  its  water  of  crystBUiiation,  and  becomes  powdery  and 
white;  by  a  very  strong  heat  the  sulphuric  acid  is  cix- 
pelled,  and  oxide  of  copper  b  left;  when  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates  are  added  to  a  certain  extent,  subsul- 
phate  of  copper  is  precipitated ;  and  this  is  used  as  a  pig- 
ment.   It  is  composed  of— 


1  equivalent  of  sulphurio  add 
1  equivalent  of  oxide  of  copper 
6  eqiiiTalenta  of  water 


40 
40 
46 

m 


equivalent 

These  are  the  pincipal  salts  of  copper ;  but  many  more 
mvy  be  prepared.  These  salts  are  all  either  blue  or  green 
when  combined  with  water ;  they  are  all  decomposed  by 
potash  and  soda,  which  at  flnt  throw  down  blue  hydrate  of 
ot^per,  which,  when  heat  and  the  alkali  are  used  m  excess, 
becomes  black  oxide.  The  soluble  salts  of  copper  are  all 
precipitated  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  by  the  lerrocyanide 
of  potassium,  yidd  a  black  sulphuret  wiui  h^drosulphurio 
and,  are  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  yield  a  precipitate  of  me* 
talUc  copper  when  iron  is  put  into  their  solutions. 

The  uses  of  copper  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  require 
a  volume  to  describe  them  all.  It  is  used  for  coin,  for 
making  boilers  and  numerous  utensils,  for  covering  the 
bottoms  of  ships  and  the  tops  of  bouses,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  voltaic  batteries.  Its  various  important  alloys 
are  menticmed  under  the  heads  of  Brui,  Bbonzi*  Bell- 

VETAL,  && 

Copper^  in  a  metallic  state,  produces  no  action  in  the 
human  system.  When  in  the  fbrm  of  oxide,  its  action  is 
eonsiderable,  though  variable,  being  dependent  on  the  Und 
and  quantity  of  add  which  it  may  meet  with  in  the 
stomach ;  but  all  its  salts  occasion  peculiar  effects,  which 
may  be  fiital  if  the  dose  be  large.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  substance  should  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  fbr 
the  salts  of  copper  act  in  whatever  way  they  are  introduced 
*uto  the  system,  and  the  more  energetically,  the  more 
directl;^  they  enter  the  blood.  Ihe  greater  the  d^ree  cf 
solubility,  uie  more  rapidly  are  the  formidable  symptoms 
displaved.  The  preparations  of  copper  used  in  medicine 
are,  the  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol,  called  also  blue-stone ; 
the  ammoniated  sulphate  or  ammoniuret;  and  the  dia- 
cetate,  or  verdigris.  The  two  former  are  used  internally, 
the  latter  rarelv ;  it  and  the  sulphate  being  applied  by  sur- 
geons to  wounds  and  sores  in  particular  states. 

Sulphate  of  copper  inttuences  powerfiilly  the  nervous 
system,  Mid  acts  as  a  tonic  and  antispasmomc :  it  has  also 
some  astringent  properties.  In  a  considerable  dose  it 
causes  vomiting ;  ui  still  larger  doses  it  causes  purging  ac- 
companied with  tenesmus,  followed  by  convidsive  agitation  of 
the  head,  or  rigidity  amounting  to  tetanic,  laborious  respira- 
tion, pain  and  tixhtnesit  of  the  head,  insensibility,  lethargy, 
and  speedy  death.  In  some  inatanoes  the  narcotic  syinptonia 
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are  the  first  to  be  disitayed,  those  of  irritation  succeeding ; 
jaundice,  if  the  patient  surviva,  or  yaUownesa  of  the  corpse 
is  no  unoommoD  occurence ;  a  fhet  to  be  borne  in  mind  as 
a  distinctive  muk  of  poisoning  by  copper  among  metals: 
the  same  sign,  however,  occurs  in  poisoning  from  aconite 
and  most  ranunculaceous  plants.  If  the  effect  of  the 
poison  when  copper  has  been  taken  has  been  speedy,  few 
tnoes  of  morbid  action  are  found  ;n  tho  intestinal 
canal ;  and  '  too  much  reliance  ought  not  to  be  placed  on 
mere  bluish  or  greenish  colouring  of  the  membranes  of  the 
stomach ;  for  Orfila  and  Guersent  have  both  observed  that 
the  insi^  of  tiie  stomaok  as  well  as  its  contents  may  ac- 
quire these  tints  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  «nue< 
quenoe  of  natural  disease.'  (Christison.) 

In  cases  of  atew  pmieninK  by  copper,  such  as  hawen 
when  some'of  its  salts  in  substance  or  solution  have  beui 
taken  daily  for  a  eonsiderable  time,  fiUal  resulu  foUow; 
and  the  copper  bm^  he  dateeted  accuanlated  in  the  liver, 
though  not  diaoonreraUe  in  any  othsc  organ  of  the  body. 
The  dcounutuuM  of  the  copper  baiu  ctaied  to  the  lifer 
explains  the  fieqiMat  oconrreoM  of  jaundiea^  ta  atetod 
above. 

In  small  medicinal  doses,  sulfate  of  copper  has  been 
employed  in  diarrb(Ea,  whiidi,  when  chronic,  it  often 
checks ;  even  in  Asiatic  cholera  it  has  proved  useful.  In- 
deed it  seems  to  check  augmented  secretion  from  all 
mucous  surfaces,  on  which  account  it  nay  be  used  in 
chronic  discharges  fVom  the  urino-genital  or^ns,  and  also 
of  the  lung^  to  nenellt  which  last  organ  it  is  utuUy  givai 
aa  an  ematio.  It  may  likewiae  be  employed  as  an  ametie 
in.  eases  of  poisoning  l^  nareotie  agmta,  in  preference  to 
tartrate  cf  antimony  or  Ipeoacnanha,  aa  ita  action  is  not 
preceded  by  nausea,  whicn  promotes  the  abaorption  of  the 
poisonous  agent 

Ita  chief  intonal  nae,  however,  is  as  a  tooie  and  anti- 
spasmodic, in  n»ny  convulsive  and  nervous  diseases,  such 
as  epilepsy  and  chorea.  In  these  last-named  diseases  the 
ammoniacal  sulphate  is  often  to  ba  preferred,  given  in  the 
form  oi  piU.  Sulphate  cf  oopper  ia  however  u  most  fre- 
quent use  by  surgeons  as  an  external  imilicatitHi  to  wounda 
whan  indolent,  or  filled  with  the  unhealthy  kind  of  granu- 
lations termed  'proud  flesh :'  it  is  similarly  used  in  some 
forms  of  ophthalmia,  especially  of  the  inner  surfluwa  of  the 
eyelids. 

E^acetate  of  copper  ia  rareij  siven  intcamally;  but  it  ia 
Hbn  frequent  lottroe  of  aoddental  or  intuitional  poiandn^ 
when  its  general  eflbeti  are  near^  the  same  as  those  of  the 
sulphate.  In  the  form  of  a  liniment  it  is  of  great  utility 
in  certein  affeotions  of  the  mouth  and  gums,  applied  by 
means  of  a  camd's-luur  brush.  Likewiae  as  en  ointnient 
to  stimolato  old  and  indtdeat  nlean  it  is  Miparior  to  all 
other  meana. 

Poisoning  often  resulta  bom  the  fonnation  of  verdisris 
in  copper  veaaels  used  in  cooking,  or  the  more  repieheunble 
practice  oi  putting  oopper  coins  into  pickles  to  make  them 
a  fine  green  colour.  It  seems  that  copper  vessds,  if  kept 
dean,  are  not  dangerous,  provided  whatever  is  boiled  m 
them  (unless  of  an  hdd  nature,  which  will  alwavs  tana 
some  dangerous  oompound,)  be  not  sllowed  to  stana  to  cool 
in  the  veuel,  but  be  instantly  poured  out.  Tinning  the 
intwior  of  copper  veaaels  afihids  protoctiim  so  long  aa  the 
tinning  remains  entire.  In  ease  of  poisoiiing.  we  best 
antidotes  are  whites  ^  eggs,  milk,  or  wheat  nour ;  ibrre* 
cyanate  of  potasa,  or  iron  fiUnga  in  gum-water,  nuqF  be 
given ;  sugar  or  any  syrap  is  useful  But  liver  of  sulphur 
should  never  be  given,  ain  least  of  all  should  vinegar. 

COPPER,  STATISTICS  OF.  No  efiective  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  aaoertain  the  actual  productiveness 
of  the  mines  in  this  country,  and  all  that  is  hitherto  known 
on  that  subject  is  derived  bom  partial  inquiries  of  indivi- 
duals. By  this  means  a  tdentbly  accurate  aeoount  has 
been  taken  of  the  produce  of  the  copper  mines  in  C«9nwall, 
reaching  back  to  1771|  with  the  exoeptbn  of  a  few  inter- 
mediate years,  the  returns  of  which  are  wanting.  Since 
1821  simUar  aoeounte  have  been  procured  of  the  produce  (rf 
other  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Hie  average  annual 
produce  of  the  Comiih  minaa  at  difGarant  patioda  betweei^ 
1771  mud  1820,  waa  as  fbUowa:  1771  to  177fi,  S4M  torn; 
1778  to  1780.  3310  tons;  1781  to  1784,  3990  toni;  1790  to 
to  1800.  £174  tons ;  ISQl  to  1805,  SM4  tona;  1806  to  1810, 
6575  tons;  1811  to  1615.  7181  tons;  1816  to  IgfiO,  7018 
tons.  Since  then  the  annual  pcodnee  baa  ben  «e  M- 
lows; —  ^— .  I 
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The  oopper  Ti9ld9d  hf  thaBritiih  aaiiWB  tNong  more  than 
Boffident  nr  tfia  ua  of  die  kiIlgdolI^  a  oouidenble  quBn- 
ti^  ia  »paarted  emj  yaur,  both  in  its  uuvronght  and  in  a 
mauuftetund  atato.  The  expoita  dnoe  1830  have  been : 
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In  the  aecoants  of  exports  of  English  produce  and  ma- 
nu&oturea  axp(vtad,  the  Custom  House  statements  include 
hrasa  and  oopper  mann&otures  tt^ethsr ;  the  total  quantity 
and  declared  value  of  these  stupmenta  m  eaeh  yaw,  from 
1827  to  1835,  have  been  as  follom: 
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The  prineipal  dupnoitB  in  1835  van  made  to  the  fol- 
lewiiK  countries  vis.:  India,  73^77  eim.,  318,120i.; 
Franea^  fi7.Wfi  eirt9,  a98,90SJL;  United  Statea  of  America, 
3S.686  evta.,  16C,06ltf. ;  Natharlands,  16.409  cvts^  75,027A ; 
BnuO.  8269  owts^  39^291;  Italy,  8106  ewta^  35,902^ ;  British 
Weet  Indies,  6080  eirta.,  38,393/. ;  Fweign  West  Indies. 
459dewtL,21,554JL;  and  Britkh  North  American  Colonies, 
aS71  ewts..  12,792/. 

Within  the  last  fow  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  cop- 
per ore  has  been  bcooght  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  its 
It^ig  smelted  and  le-exported  in  the  metallic  state.  These 
imputations,  which  have  come  chiefly  firom  Colombia  and 
Chile,  have  been,  1825,  2  cwts.;  1826,  1297;  1827,659; 
1828,  6693;  1829,  24,258;  1830.  28,733;  1831,  90,919; 
1838.  79,115;  1833,  118,632;  1834,  139,740;  1835,  278.900. 
( Ta^  i^Rwenue, Popuiaiion,  Commeree, 4c-i^$ke  United 
Kingdom^  empUed  at  ^Boardf^  Trade*  parts  3, 4  and  5.> 

GDPPER,  AIXOYS  OF.  [Cofvbb.} 

COPPER,  ORES  OF.  [CoPMrn.] 

COPPER-NICKEL.  JNicui.] 

COPPER-PLATE.  J^hohaviwo.] 

COPPER-HINE  RIVER  ia  a  river  in  Ncrtli  Amerioa, 
vhidt  fUls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  rises  in  a  rocky 
eovntry.  near  65"  N.  lat  and  1 12°  W.  long.,  where  a  soies 
of  lakes  unite  and  form  the  river.  The  moat  southern  of 
these  lakes  is  Lake  Providence  (about  64P  50'  N.  lat). 
The  river  Ibst  runs  nearly  due  north,  until  it  has  passed  66° 
30'  N.  laL,  when  it  turns  west  and  flows  along  the  fbot  of 
a  rocky,  but  not  high  chain  of  mountains.  Having  attained 
116*  30' W.  kmg.  it  tuna  ahraptly  north,  and  breaking 
thnmrit  the  monntatnaoontiniua  ila  coinae  in  a  northern 
duw^nn  to  Ua  moodi  65*50'  N.  lat,  and  a  Ibwminntaa  east 
ofll6*W  Uoj^  Itswhidfloonnemay baahoutSOOmilea. 
It  eonlitoa  araiuraus  iqidB,  bat  none  iriiiohlbna  inia- 
fsctU*  dUfciwItha  to  aawna  and  boats  iriiieh  daaeandtfaa 


river.  Hie  most  difficult  part  is  tiie  Bloody  Falls,  about  IC 
miles  from  the  mouth.  Heame  discovered  the  mouth  of 
this  river  in  1771,  and  it  wbs  the  first  place  on  the  coast  of 
the  Arctic  Sea  of  America  wbich  was  visited  bv  Eurqwans. 
Sir  J.  Ftanklin  descended  tito  greatest  part  <n  the  river  in 
his  first  journey.   (Franklin  and  Rieharaaon.) 

G0PPERA8.  There  are  tiuee  metallic  salts  whidi  ate 
occasionally  ettlled  oopperaa,  as  sulphate  of  oopper  (blue 
copperas),  sulphate  of  mm  (graen  oopperaa),  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  (white  copperas). 

COPPICE,  a  wood  or  plantation  of  various  kinds  of  trees, 
which  shoot  up  from  the  root  when  out  down,  and  which 
are  periodicaUy  cut  down  before  they  acquire  any  consider- 
able size.  The  most  common  trees  planted  or  naed  for  this 
purpose  are  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the  maple,  the  birch,  the 
ash,  and  the  willow.  The  hazel  and  the  aldor  are  also  fre- 
quently planted  in  coppice,  the  fbrmer  in  di^  and  chalky 
soils,  the  latter  in  moist  and  marshy  situations.  Timber 
trees  are  generally  allowed  to  grow  in  coppice,  or  mote 
properly  the  copiace  ia  the  nndermod  whoe  timber  ia  the 
principal  object  There  is  a  doubt,  howevn,  whether  it  ia 
judicious  to  allow  many  trees  to  stand  whoe  there  ia  a 
ready  sale  fitr  coppice  wood.  The  quick  return  isS  the  latter 
overbalances  Uie  greater  price  of  old  timber.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opmion,  li^  trees  fit  for  shipbuilding, 
which  require  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  the  requiTed  size,  are 
become  very  scarce ;  and  many  woods,  once  tnickly  studded 
with  majestic  trees,  are  reduced  to  mere  coppice  wood. 
The  value  of  a  well-managed  coppice  is  considerable  where 
the  produce  can  be  readuv  manufiwtured  into  useful  ar- 
ticles, and  carried  to  a  good  markeL  Ash  hoops,  hop^-poles, 
chestnut  gate-hurdlea,  and  sheep-hurdles  are  the  ^incipal 
articles  manuf^tured  or  prepared  in  a  newly-cut  coppice. 
What  is  of  no  use  ibr  these  purposes  is  made  into  fe^ta 
tat  ftiel,  where  this  is  acaree^  w  converted  into  diareoal, 
whidi  ia  mpra  easily  tranapOTled.  A  good  o^fpioe  will 
bear  to  be  cnt  down  evoy  nght  w  nine  yean,  and  will 
thus  be  worth,  according  to  situation,  frtan  6A  to  15^  per 
acre,  or  even  more,  when  s<dd  to  those  who  undertake  to 
cut  and  prepare  the  wood. 

litUe  attention  is  generally  paid  to  the  coppice,  except 
when  it  is  fit  to  be  cut,  but  this  ia  a  great  mistake :  with 
a  little  attention  a  coppice  may  be  doubled  in  value  in  a 
few  years.  It  should  be  carefully  drained  where  the  water 
has  not  a  ready  outlet  Where  the  most  profitable  kinds 
of  wood  are  deficient  flresh  plants  should  be  supplied.  The 
whole  should  be  kept  weU  stocked,  but  not  overstocked ; 
and  the  pninin^-kimb  should  be  used  where  it  appears 
necessary,  especially  where  hop-poles  are  in  request  which 
nsnallybearagooditrioe.  Hop^polaa  reqnke  a  lon«r  time 
to  attam  the  proper  sii^  and  more  room  to  grow.  For  this 
purpose  the  ooppioe  m^  be  thinned  ou^  without  being 
entirely  cut  down.  When  a  coppice  is  cut,  attentacm  must 
be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  the  poles  and  rods  are  cut 
off  from  the  stem.  They  should  be  divided  by  a  clean 
slanting  cut  with  a  very  slurp  axe  or  bill-hook,  so  as  not  to 
shatter  the  stump  which  is  left  Hie  woui^  will  then 
soon  heal  over,  and  the  stump  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
wet  and  decay,  u  is  too  oftoi  the  case.  When  fresh  ground 
is  planted  for  a  coppice,  it  should  always  be  previously 
trenched  and  drained.  The  extra  expoue  oX  this  will  aoor 
be  repaid.  Scotch  firs  may  be  planted  at  first  as  nurses 
and  shelter  to  the  oaks  and  other  forest  trees.  In  seven  or 
eight  years  the  firs  wfll  have  acquired  a  considnable  height, 
and  may  be  thinned  out  or  cut  down:  flwy  narer  shoot 
again  fnm  the  not  Hie  otba  treea  mw  be  left  to  grow 
a  tern  years  longer  before  they  are  out  down.  After  the 
flnt  catting,  attratum  must  be  paid  to  the  stnmpa  and  all 
snpwflnona  shoots  removed,  ui  aevoi  or  ^gbt  years  a 
thick  coppice  will  be  fbimed,  which  will  incnaae  in  value 
every  time  it  is  cut,  and  wiU  produce  a  very  good  annual 
rent  fax  land  which  would  not  have  been  profitable  in 
cultivation,  either  as  pasture  or  arable  fkrms.  The  annual 
expense  of  a  coppice  is  trifling,  and  the  r^ular  returns  are 
certain  and  profitable.  When  a  portion  of  coppioe  ia  cut 
every  year,  so  as  to  have  a  r^^ular  rotation,  the  income  is 
as  r^iilar  as  that  of  any  other  part  of  an  estete.  A  pro- 
portion of  coppice  on  on  estate  is  essantiil  to  the  pmdnetioa 
(tf  game  and  to  its  preservaiiott. 

Ine  gnmnd  moat  llmninble  for  ooppwe  ia  that  whidi  la 
too  ateep  or  roolcy  for  caltivatHO,  ud  when  the  dimat* 
win  not  allow  of  tine  vine.  -  Whem  the  land  is  ilat,  and  out 
bewfl  diainad,  arsUe  forma  win  |dwan  nart^^ 
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WilaB  in  uma  poor  sandy  soils,  where  com  \nll  not  grow 
without  ertnordinary  manuring,  vhile  the  roota  of  some 
kmds  of  trees  vill  sink  to  a  great  depth  and  find  there  the 
nourishment  neoeisary  to  their  growUL  In  such  sandy 
Knb  the  btrdi,  the  maple,  and  the  acada  aometimea  grow 
luxnxiantty,  vtaen  flu  grass  on  the  snilhce  seareelT  snows 
■gnaofT^etation.  On  vet  and  htwgy  lofli  the  vilbv  and 
th^  alder  are  afanost  the  only  trees  uat  will  thrive.  Who- 
ever plants  a  coppice  must  he  w^l  acquainted  with  the  soil  to 
a  ccmsiderable  depth,  and  must  choose  his  ptents  accnidingly. 

OOPT,  the  name  given  to  the  Christian  deaeen^ts  of 
the  antient  Egyptians.  It  is  oorreetly  jvonounced  either 
Ckoobt  or  Ckibt,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  Coptos,  once  a  great  city  in  Upper  Egypt, 
now  called  Ckooft  or  Gooft,  to  which,  during  Uieir  persecu- 
tion- by  the  Roman  emperors,  many  of  the  Egyptian  Chris- 
tians retired.  They  are  not  an  unmixed  race,  their  ancestors 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  having  intermarried  with 
Greeks,  Nubians,  and  Abyssinians.  The  secession  of  the 
early  Christians  ctEgyptmm  the  Church  ofConslaiitinople 
oocasioned  hitter  enmities  to  swing  up  between  than  and 
the  Greeks,  on  which  account  uwy  su^red  so  much  perse- 
ontkm,  that  they  united  with  die  Anh  invaden  m  ihrir 
country  to  expel  the  Greeks ;  but  though  their  revenge  was 
gratifted,  they  were  compelled  to  bow  to  a  heavier  yoke. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  proportion  who  profess  the 
Romiah  or  the  Greek  fiiitl^  the  Oopts  are  Christians  of  the 
sect  called  Jacobites,  Eutychians,Honophyaites,  and  Hono- 
thelites,  whose  creed  was  condemned  bv  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  ajd.  451.  The  number  of  ehurcoes  and  convents 
in  ruins  prove  that  the  Copts  were  once  far  more  numeroos 
than  at  present :  they  do  not  now  conopose  more  than  one- 
fourteenth  prt  of  the  population  of  Egypt,  their  number 
not  exceeding  ISO.OOO,  about  10,000  of  whom  reside  at 
Cairo.  Convendons  to  the  Uohammedan  ihitii,  and  inter- 
marriages with  tile  Modems  have  occasioned  this  decxmse 
in  their  numbers ;  to  which  may  he  added  flw  perseotttkms 
which  th^  endured  from  their  Arabie  invaders  and  subse- 
quent rulers.  They  were  fbrcfad  to  adopt  distinctuint  of 
dress,  and  they  still  wear  a  turban  of  a  black  or  blue,  or  a 
greyish  or  light  brown  colour,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
red  or  white  turban.  The  distinction  is  generally  careftilly 
obsorved  in  ^e  towns,  but  leas  so  in  the  villages.  Under 
the  domioion  of  the  present  B&shaw  of  Egypt,  the  Copts 
are  not  now  the  despised  race  they  onoe  were:  some  of 
them  have  even  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Beys.  The  male 
adults  pay  a  tribute,  besides  the  income  tax  wnich  they  pay 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants;  but  they  are 
exempt  from  miliary  service.  This  immunity  is  the  result 
of  Moslem  prejudice. 

In  some  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  there  are  villages  exclu- 
sively inhabited  by  the  CoptK,  and  in  every  village  of  mo- 
derate sise  is  a  Ho'allim  (a  title  given  to  all  Copts  except 
those  of  the  poor  class  or  peasants),  who  keeps  the  register 
of  the  taxes.  Most  of  the  Copts  in  Cairo  are  employed  as 
secretaries  and  accountants,  or  tradesmen ;  they  are  chielly 
engaged  in  the  government  offices;  and  as  merchants, 
goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  jewellers,  architects,  builders,  and 
carpenters,  they  are  generally  conudered  more  skilful  than 
the  Moslems.  In  the  \illages  they  ate  employed  in  agri- 
culture, like  the  rest  of  the  peasantiy.  The  patriarch,  or 
head  of  the  Coptic  church,  judges  petty  causes  among  his 
people  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  inferior  clergy  do  the 
same  in  other  places ;  but  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
cadi.  A  Moslem  aggrieved  by  a  Copt  njay  demand  justice 
either  from  the  patriarch  or  cadi,  but  a  Copt  who  seeks 
redress  from  a  Moslem  must  aj^ly  to  the  eadi.  The  Copts 
are  somewhat  under  the  middle  sm.  They  are  extremely 
bigoted,  and  hear  a  bitter  hatred  to  aQl  other  C%ristuns; 
they  are  of  a  sullen  temper,  extremely  avaricious^  great  iiar 
semblers,  ^orant,  andf  Ihithless.  In  their  habits  they 
scarcely  differ  from  thehr  fellow-countrymen.  Their  dress, 
with  the  exceptions  already  noticed,  is  similar.  The  women 
veil  their  feces,  according  to  the  custom  pf  the  country. 
The  Copts  frequently  indulge  in  excessive  drinking ;  but 
in  their  meals,  their  mode  of  eating,  the  mannw  in  which 
they  pass  their  hours  of  leisure,  which  is  chietly  in  smoking 
their  pipes  and  drinking  coffee,  th^  resemble  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

The  Coptic  lauguage  is  now  understood  by  few  persons, 
and  the  Arabic  being  adopted  in  its  stead,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  dead  language.  Thwe  are  numerous  schooli,  but 
for  boys  only;  very  fbw  ftmales  among  them  can  read,  end 


those  have  been  instructed  at  home.  The  boys  are  taught 
the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apostolica. 
Epistles,  in  Arabic;  and  then  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in 
Coptic  The  antient  language  is  not  understood  gramma 
tieally ;  and  there  are  seamely  uiy  who  can  do  more  than 
repeat  what  they  have  committed  to  mnncnyof  the  Scrip- 
tures and  liturgy.  Hie  Coptic  fell  gradually  into  disuse 
after  the  Arab  conquest;  in  Lower  Egypt  the  inhabitants 
had  ceased  to  spei^  and  to  understand  it  before  the  ten^ 
century,  but  in  Upper  Esypt  it  lingered  several  centuries 
longer.  All  the  G>pts  who  have  been  instructed  at  school 
still  pray,  both  in  the  ehurch  and  in  private,  in  Coptic ;  and 
the  Soriptiues  are  always  read  in  the  churches  in  that  lan- 
guage ;  out  they  are  explained  from  books  in  Arabic  Hie 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  printed  the  Psalter 
and  Gospels  in  O^tie  and  Arabic 

The  Coptic  hierarchy  consists  of  a  patriarch,  a  metropo- 
litan of  the  Abyssinians,  bishops,  arch-priests,  priests,  dea- 
cons, and  monks.  The  patriarch  is  styled  '  Patriarch  of 
Aleundria,*  but  generally  resides  in  G^ro.  He  is  usually 
eboeen  hy  lot,  and  always  from  several  monks  of  the  oon- 
vent  of  St.  Anth«i][,  in  the  Eastern  Desert  who  an  nomi- 
nated by  the  superinr.  He  continues  to  observe  the  mo 
nastic  regulations,  one  of  which  is  to  remain  unmarried. 
The  metropolitan  of  Abyssinia,  who  always  resides  within 
his  diocese  is  appointed  by  the  patriarch,  and  retains  his 
office  for  life.  The  number  of  bishops  is  twelve,  who  are 
genraally  chosen  from  the  monastic  order.  The  arch-priests 
are  numerous,  and  are  selected  fi  om  among  the  priests. 
Hie  priests  are  required  to  be  of  the  age  of  thir^-three 
years  at  the  least,  and  are  not  permitted  to  marry,  though 
they  may  have  married  before  taking  the  priesthood ;  but 
if  the  wife  dies  they  cannot  marry  agam ;  and  the  widow  of 
a  pric-flt  is  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  husband.  The 
priests  are  lu^mrted  only  by  alma  and  what  they  obtain 
oy  their  own  mdustry.  A  deacon  must  be  either  a  pwson 
unmarried,,  or  have  Men  onl^  once  married  to  a  viran 
bride.  By  taking  a  seoond  infb  he  loses  his  office.  The 
monks  undo^  a  sevne  novitiate,  and  take  the  vow  of 
celibacy.  The  churches  contain  ill-executed  and  gaudy 
pictures  of  various  saints,  but  no  images  axe  admitted.  The 
number  of  Coptic  churehes  and  convents  is  said  to  amount 
to  146,  but  the  former  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  latter 
The  fbnn  of  service  is  not  choractt^ized  by  much  solem- 
uity.  and  the  conduct  of  the  priests  is  often  somewhat  in 
decorous.  Baptism  is  practised  under  a  heUef  that  if  the 
ceremony  be  omitted  the  child  will  be  blind  in  the  next 
world.  The  children  ere  generally  drcumeised ;  but  m 
Cairo  the  custom  is  less  strictly  observed  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  countrv.  Confession  is  required  of  all  mem-  ' 
hers  of  the  Coptic  church,  and  is  indispensable  before  re- 
ceiving the  Lord's  supper.  Wednesday  and  Friday  are 
obsernd  as  ihst-days,  except  duri^  the  fifty  days  imme- 
diately following  the  Great  Fast.  The  seven  great  festivals 
are  as  follows the  Nativity  of  Christ,  Baptism,  the  An 
nunoiation.  Palm  Sunday,  Easter,  the  Ascension,  and  Whit- 
Sunday.  The  Copts  are  not  allowed  by  their  ehurch  to 
intermarry  with  posons  of  any  other  sect. 

Hie  most  recent  notice  of  this  people  (from  whence  the 
above  statements  are  taken)  is  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  An  Aceouni  qfthe  Mannert  and  Cuatoma  the 
Modem  £gyptiaiUt  written  in  -EfW*  during  the  year* 
1833-34  and  1835,  by  Edward  Wultam  Lane;  3  vols.. 
London,  1836. 

COPTIC  LANGUAGE.  We  designate  by  the  term 
Coptic  the  lat^age  spoken  and  written  by  the  inhabitants 
Emrt  since  the  introduction  of  the  Cnristian  religion 
into  that  country;  and  we  distinguish  it  from  (he  more 
antient  Egyptian  langu^^  which  was  in  use  tmder  tiw 
Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies.  The  origin  of  the  word  Copt 
is  doubtftil ;  some  luve  derived  it  from  the  name  of  the  city 
Coptus:  we  are  inclined  to  recognise  in  Cop<  the  main 
part  of  the  antient  name  of  the  countiy  Alyvirroc.  The 
name  Copte  seems  to  have  been  used  as  the  common  desig- 
nation of  the  Christians  in  Egypt  from  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Heradius,  when  the  patriarch  Benjamin  was  per- 
mitted to  return  from  his  exile  in  the  Thebus  (about  ajl 
644)  and  to  resume  his  ftinctions  as  a  bishop  at  Alex- 
andria. (LeQuien,On>Rf CAn'«ft'anM, iL481.)  Whatwas 
the  relation  of  the  antient  to  the  more  recent  language  of 
Egypt,  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  detomine,  as  our  informa- 
tion respeoting  the  fbnner  is  very^  imperfect.  From  the 
antiogy  Mwever  <tf  oth«r  lan^iages  the  ^^^^y^^^^^iof 
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of  wbieh  can  be  (need  witti  tolertU*  Moura^,  we  are  mti^ 
ranted  in  supposing  that  the  oM  Egyptian  lai^fnage  Xton  a 
relation  to  the  Coptic,  similar  to  that  which  the  Latin  does 
to  the  Itahan,  the  Zend  to  the  modern  Fecsian.  or  the 
Sansciit  to  many  of  the  vnnaoular  dialects  now  spoken  in 
India.  Though  we  cannot  h«m  support  the  assertion  by  any 
direct  evidence,  we  may  ooQsider  it  as  an  established  ftict, 
that  the  antient  Egyptians  possessed  an  extensive  written 
literature  besides  the  monumental  inscriptions  whioh  still 
exist  It  is  bv  no  means  probable,  that  the  conquest  of 
Eg^  by  Camlmea,  or  the  period  of  Perfliau  dominion 
wbicii  followed  that  event,  should  have  materially  injured 
thf)  literature  of  the  country;  and  the  subsequent  dynuty  of 
the  Ptolemies  seemsto  haveenooanged  rather  than  to  have 
diecked  the  progress  of  literature  in  Egypt  Plutarefa 
tells  us  (Vit.  Anton.,  c  S7),  that  Cleopatra  spoke  several 
barbaric  l&nguages  fluently,  and  though  he  does  not  ex- 
I«eiBly  mennon  the  Egyptian,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  it  was  among  the  number.  Egypt  lost  much  of  its 
consequence  when  it  became  a  Roman  province ;  and  when 
Alexan^a  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residenoe,  arts  and  litera- 
ture would  naturally  foil  into  decay.  Another  nause  which 
proved  fatal  to  Egyptian  literature  was  the  early  inboduo- 
tion  of  ChriBtianity  into  Egypt.  This  event  wluoh  oontri- 
buted  to  extend  the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  the  use  of 
the  Greek  language,  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  antient 
literature  of  the  country,  as  chiefly  connected  with  the  old 
religion,  of  the  better  part  of  its  interest  Nor  have  inten- 
tioiMl  measures  far  dutroying  Egyptian  hooks  been  want- 
ing. The  Emperor  Severus  coUeeted  as  many  of  the  Sgn>- 
tian  writings  relativa  to  tiu  mjntenea  of  the  priests  as  he 
oould  obtain,  and  burnd  them  in  the  tomb  Alexander 
(Diem.  Cats.,  Ixxv.,  e.  13);  and  Diocletian  ordered  all  books 
on  alchemy  to  be  destroyed,  flrom  an  apprehension  that  by  the 
cultivation  of  that  science  the  Egyptians  m^;ht  s^n  be^me 
wealthv,  and  thus  find  means  to  shake  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  em{Hre.  (Suidas,  v.  xi/^  vid  AuucXin'iavoc-) 
NotwithstaniUng  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
language  of  the  country  continued  in  ordinary  use,  parti- 
cularly in  the  interior  provinces.  Many  hermits  in  the 
desert  of  Tbebals,  and  many  bishops  of  Upper  and  Lower 
EgTpt,  knew  no  other  language ;  and  the  Egyptian,  or  as  it 
is  more  appropriately  called  during  these  Imter  times,  the 
Coptio  language  survived  foe  seven  or  eight  centuries  after 
the  oonquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs.  We  eannot  be  surprised 
if  at  last  it  entire^  dlMppeared.  Vexations  of  all  kinds, 
religious  perseentians,  buishments,  raaaiaeres,  and  dew- 
tations  by  fire  and  sword,  had  fh>m  century  to  century 
thinned  the  native  peculation  of  the  rountry,  which  had  in 
the  same  proportion  been  replenished  by  settlers  from  dif- 
fbrent  Arabic  tribes  (Mf  AfHca  and  Asia.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  Goptie  language  gradually  gave  way  to  the  Arabic, 
which  is-  now  the  language  generally  in  use  throughout 
Egypt 

The  literature  extant  in  the  Coptio  language  is  by  no 
means  rich.  The  only  part  of  any  intrinsic  value  seem  to 
be  the  Coptic  translations  of  the  Bible,  probably  made  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  third  and  in  the  banning  of  the 
fburth  century,  and  following,  as  ^r  as  the  Old  Testament 
IS  concerned,  the  Beptuagint  versio'n,  the  readings  of  which, 
as  well  as  those  of  toe  iOexandrine  text  nX  the  New  Testa- 
ment, they  may  serve  to  determine.  Besides  theee,  there 
exist  Coptic  translationB  of  sermons  ftom  the  Greek  fitfhers, 
firagments  of  the  decrees  of  councils,  likewise  gaienlly 
translated  ftom  the  Greek,  liturgiM,  acta  martyrs,  on- 
f^nal  mystic  treatises  on  ethics,  wiUi  numerous  examples 
ttom  the  lives  of  pious  hermfts,  and  translations  from  the 
Greek  of  some  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament 
Coptic  literature  offers  little  or  nothing  of  sufficient  interest 
fa  itself  to  make  the  study  of  the  Coptio  language  attract- 
ive ;  and,  except  its  use  in  biblical  criticism,  its  study  is  of 
importance  only  as  flimishing  the  only  means  by  which  tiie 
inquiry  into  the  hieroglyphic  records  of  antient  Egypt  may 
with  any  chance  of  success  be  approached. 

Such  as  we  And  it.  the  Coptic  language  exhibits  evident 
tnees  of  the  &to  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  spoken. 
Under  the  Ptolemies,  and  afterwards'  under  the  Rwnans, 
new  fomu  of  government  and  administzation  were  intxo- 
dttoed  into  Egypt;  and  Uie  inhabitante  neeeasaiily  bw- 
rowed  from  their  oonquuors  the  names  of  public  offices  and 
other  toms  relating  to  political  matters.  The  Coptic  lan- 
guage received  a  ftuther  supply  (tf  foreign  words  m  couse- 
qaeneeoftheiatroductkmt^ChristfaBii^.  Agnstnumbflt 


of  Greek  words  were  retained  in  Uie  Coptic  versuHU^  V>t^y 
it  seems  fVom  an  apprehension  of  proianing  the  Chrutiui 
doctrine  by  venturing  to  tniulato  expressions  deemed  pe 
culiarly  holy  in  the  Greek  original  text ;  but  doubtlesi^  in 
a  great  measure,  also  from  ignorance  or  laziness,  or  from  a 
desire  to  display  learning  by  the  use  of  Greek  words.  It 
has  been  reinarkad.  diat  the  proportion  of  Greek  expres 
sions  is  not  the  same  in  all  Coptic  writings ;  and  that  only 
a  few  occur,  ix  which  equivalents  might  not  be  found 
among  the  genuine  Coptic  words. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  antient  Egyptians,  besides  the 
hierogtyphios,  possessed  an  alphabet  or  syllabic  system  of 
writing  of  their  own.  In  the  modem  Coptic  we  find  the 
Greek  alphabet  employed,  with  eight  new  letters  added  to 
it,  to  express  oeattainartictdations  peouliar  to  the  Qwts.  It  is 
uncertain  at  what  period  the  Greek  al^abet  came  into  use. 

Athanasiua,  bishop  of  Koub»  in  on  At«bio  trostise  on  the 
grammar  of  the  Coptic  hmguage,  a  manuscript  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  informs  us  that 
there  were  three  dialects  of  Coptio ;  namely,  the  dialect  of 
Misr  or  Upper  Eg}-pt  commonly  called  the  Sahidic ;  the 
Bahiric,  so  denominated  fi-om  Bohlrah,  or  Lower  Egypt 
and  usually  called  the  Memphitic;  and  the  Ba^unuric, 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Bashmur,  in  the  Delta.  In 
the  Bahiric,  or  Memphitic  dialect  as  well  as  in  the  Sa- 
liidio.  we  possess  manuscripts  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  services  of  the  Coptic  church,  besides 
some  other  less  iinportant  works;  but  in  the  Bashmuric 
dialeot  only  a  ftw  ftwmente  have  hitherto  beoB  discovered 
and  published.  The  woraeter  common  to  all  these  dialects 
i»  that  of  a  language  which,  havii^  lost  its  original  power  of 
expressing  byRrammatical  inflection  the  relatuuu  of  notions 
in  sentences,  has,  like  most  other  modem  languages,  re- 
sorted to  tNurticles  and  auxiliorv  words  to  supply  that  de- 
ficiency. The  precision  with  which  these  auxiliary  words 
are  employed,  Imd  the  extent  to  whidi  they  can  be  com- 
bined in  forming  derivative  words,  are  remarkable,  and  may 
well  be  oompared-with  the  use  of  letters  and  other  symbols 
in  an  algebraical  formula.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  distin- 
guished from  the  singular  by  a  monosyllabic  prefix ;  the 
genders  of  substantives  are  seldom  marked  by  a  peculiar 
termination,  but  ore  determined  either  by  the  article,  or  by 
the  addition  of  a  word  inmlying  'male*  and  'female.' 
There  ore  no  terminations  of  case;  uid  sil  changes  of  de- 
ctenaifHi  must  bo  expressed  by  means  of  partides.  There 
vk  a  definite  and  an  indeuiite  article.  The  definite 
article  has  in  the  singular  distinct  forms  for  the  mascu- 
line and  feminine  genders,  but  does  not  distinguish  the 
gender  in  the  plural;  the  indefinite  article  admits  of  a 
distinction  of  number  only.  The  delves  of  comparison 
are  expressed  by  subjoining  auxiliary  words  to  tne  ad< 
jective.  The  personal  pronouns  are  almost  the  only  part 
of  speech  that  has  preserved  some  traces  of  inflection :  be- 
sides these,  the  Coptic  has  separate  forms  for  the  posses- 
sive, the  demonstrative^  the  reutive,  and  Uie  interrogative 
pronouns,  and  it  has  pronominal  suffixes  and  insertions 
(infixes)  which  are  applied  to  nominal  and  verbal  inflexions. 
Ordinal  numbers  are  formed  by  prefixing  various  auxiliary 
words  to  the  cardinal  numbers.  The  verb  has  only  an  ac- 
tive voice,  and  the  passive  must  be  expressed  by  cutsumlo- 
cution,  usually  by  the  third  person  of  the  plural  (as  in 
l&Xva^/erunt  =  /ertur,  or  in  English,  they  am/  =  it  it  tmd.'i 
The  imperative  generally  exhibits  the  root  of  the  verb  in 
its  pure  state.  The  coi^ugation  of  verbs  is  accomplished 
by  oddity  pronominal  prefixes  to  the  root  which  vary  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  different  tenses ;  if  a  verb  in  tlw  third 
person  singular  is  preceded  by  a  relative  pronoun,  its  pro- 
nominal prefix  is  usually  dropped ;  there  are  no  participles 
in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term.  The  number  of  preposi- 
tions in  the  Coptic  language  is  considerable. 

Of  the  three  dialects,  the  Memphitic,  Sahidic,  and  Bash- 
muric. the  first  appears  to  be  the  most  polished.  The  Sa- 
hidic has  admitteda  greater  number  of  Greek  expresuoni. 
Words  which  in  Memphitic  end  in  i,  have  in  Sahidic  e  for 
their  termination.  The  Sahidic  substitutes  the  sound  h  for 
the  Memphitic  AA,  and  the  tenues  r,  r,  for  the  aspirata 
0>  x>  ^1  also  sometimes  oo  fbr  w,  and  M  tatj.  TIm  Bash- 
muric anees  with  the  Sahidic  in  preferring  the  tenues 
c,  r.  to  the  corresponding  aspirata,  and  A  to  AA;  moreov  er, 
it  substitutes  the  vowel  a  for  the  Memphitic  o.  and  t  for 
the  Memphitic  o«  «i  often  for^oKforev,  b  Sat  /t  and  par- 
ticularly t  for  r. 

(Hfluy  Tsttain,  A  €omfmidim$  Grammar  Ik* 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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£np'tan  Lanfpuigef  London,  ISSO.  Sro.,  and  iMcieon 
^gyptiaeo-Lattmm,  Oxford.  1835,  8vo. ;  Am.  Peyron, 
Lexic(m  Lingua  CopHccSt  Turip,  1833,  4to.;  QuBtre- 
m^e,  Ridterches  Critiques  et  Historiquet  tur  la  Langue 
la  LitUrature  de  VE^te,  Paris.  1S08,  8vo.) 
OO'PULA.  In  logic  t^ie  word  copula  meani  the  term 
which  eonnecU  the  subject  with  its  predicate,  as  in  the 
sentAnces  *I  am  aChriBtiao/  and  'the  tree  w  gieen,*  the 
•xpreuions  *I'  and  'tree'  rapectivelj  denote  ue  tidject; 
and  theverbi  'am*  and  'is*  serve  ibr  the  copula. 

Philoaopherg  have  endeavoured  to  explain  now  the  eopula 
effiwts  by  its  interposition  one  judgment  of  two  ideas,  and 
fbims  it  into  a  whole.  The  erroneons  modern  theories  of 
philosophers  otherwiw  celebrated,  such  as  Kant  and  Fichta, 
on  this  obscure  part  of  metaphysics,  greatly  influenced  the 
whole  of  their  systems.  The  following  remarks  will  be 
found  calculated  to  elucidate  this  interesting  topic. 

Knowledge  and  science  consist  in  the  transfeihng  of  the 
truth  in  nature  (in  the  universe,  including  the  mind  and 
even  what  is  logicallv  possible)  to  the  sphere  of  human  per- 
ception; and  tbe  woole  universe  may  thus  be  converted 
into  a  countless  number  of  real  and  lasting  impressions.  To 
effect  this  there  must  be  faculties  as  numerous  as  there  are 
classes  of  truth  in  nature.  Of  the  latter  there  is,  1st,  the 
truth  of  the  ideniity  of  things ;  every  thing  resembles  and 
corresponds  to  itself,  Tliiaappeansoplain  that  it  mi^bt  he 
deemed  superfluoua  to  mentun  it,  the  contrary  being  mdeed 
'.mpossihle.  But  such  is  the  case  in  every  instance  of  truth, 
though  eaoh  particular  instanoe  is  not  so  apparent  as  this 
fundamental  axiom  of  A  »  A.  2ndly,  The  truth  of  unity 
in  the  miety  of  thinn— thii^  differ  in  their  accidents, 
but  are  substantially  the  same ;  for  instance,  all  trees  are 
comprised  under  Uie  same  idea  of  trees,  but  they  differ  in 
their  accidents,  such  as  leaves,  flowers,  firuits,  &o.  3rdly, 
The  truth  oitynthttitof  substance  and  accident— accidente 
are  found  olomy  blended  with  substance;  ibr  instance,  in 
a  mineral  we  cannot  separate  its  colov,  gravi^.  crystalline 
form,  taate,  &e. ;  we  cannot  put  the  substance  in  one  place 
and  the  acddMts  in  another.  4thly,  The  truth  of  eaim 
ana  ej^&a-— each  effect  has  its  cause,  fithly.  The  truth  of 
retattoru  <if  <mtne^  and  fvogrui  in  nature,  ethly,  The 
truth  that  there  eusti  in  nature  the  infinitely  tmaii. 
7  thly.  The  truth  that  in  utUM  there  it  the  icrtai. 
First  axiited  natnre  with  iti  troth ;  next  creaturet  esisted, 
and  received  their  ftoultiet  of  peroetving  certain  descrip- 
tions of  Initli.  PUnti  ue  destitute  of  those  fltculties; 
animals  in  general  possess  two;  those  animals  whiidi  form 
the  transition  to  man  have  three ;  and  man  has  five.  In 
the  Deity  alone  can  the  whole  seven  be  united. 

The  first  faculty  (of  perceiving  the  identity  of  things)  is 
that  of  ODMcibuffMW  in  its  g^eral  acceptation.  It  grows 
into  memory,  when  the  1»ain  is  developed  (Imagination  or 
phantasy  arises  &om  sponianeitv,  and  has  no  truth  in  nature 
corresponding  to  itself;  it  is  tne  &oulty  of  blending  what 
18  merely  probable,  and  its  product  is  art)  The  second 
fbculty  is  that  of  abttracHon,  by  which  unity  is  perceived 
in  t^  variety  of  things:  it  is  found  iu  all  animals  that 
have  a  brain.  Srdlgr,  The  ftculty  of  relation  (intellect), 
effecting  by  meana  of  the  eopola  a  judgment,  in  which 
substanee  and  aooidenoe  (in  logic  eaUed  lubiject  and  pre- 
dicate) are  eonneoted.  As  myaterioui  a*  this  cmneetico  is 
in  nature,  so  mysterious  is  the  copula:  Uie  instrument  hv 
which  the  process  is  porfomied  is  the  Iwain.  The  fouAn 
fiiculty  is  that  of  drcacitiM  oomAuiont,  or  of  forming  irom 
two  judgments  (A  is  B,  B  is  C)  a  third  (C  is  A).  This 
faeulty  leads  to  a  communicative  language ;  man  onlv  pos- 
sesses it,  and  therefore  he  only,  even  when  deaf  and  dumb, 
is  capable  of  speaking.  This  faculty  forms  the  solitary 
and  certainly  important  diiferenee  between  man  and  the 
supwior  animals  which  form  the  transition  to  man.  By 
means  of  this  faculty,  man  readily  attains  the  fifth,  namely, 
that  of  discovering  the  rdation  i^rfnest  in  nature  ;  these 
relations  are  ideae,  whence  Uiia  foeulty  is  called  the  fiumlty 
of  ideoHxing.  The  seventh  foradty,  ct  forming  an  idea  of 
the  itifini^  great*  can  he  attiibnted  to  an  Almishty  God 
alone.  In  oppcntiw  to  what  we  have  explained,  the  system 
of  Kant  aienrn.  that  we  canniDt  know  mether  or  not  the 
truth  refbrred  to  exists  in  nature,  wfaieh  we  construe  merely 
fh>m  our  intuitive  atid  nantal  powers,  and  which  therefore 
mfLv  turn  out  to  be  different  from  what  It  appears  to  us. 

(X)PYHOLD,  a  term  in  English  law  applied  to  lands 
iwld  by  what  is  called  tenure  oy  cop^  of  court  roll,  the 
nature  of  wfaioh  is  Uuu  described  by  littlietoii  i§  79, 4,  ii. 


'  Tenant  by  copy  of  court  roll  is  as  if  a  man  be  seised  of  a 
manor,  witnin  which  manor  there  is  a  custom  which  hath 
been  used  time  out  of  mind  of  man,  that  certain  tenants 
within  the  same  manor  have  used  to  have  lands  and  tene- 
ments to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs  in  foe-simple  or  ibe- 
tail,  or  for  term  of  lif^  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  same  manor.  And  such  a  tenant  may  not 
alien  his  land  by  deed,  for  then  tho  lord  may  enter  as  into 
a  thing  forfeited  unto  him.  But  if  he  will  alien  his  land  to 
another,  it  behoveth  him  after  the  custom  to  anrrender  the 
tenements  in  court  into  the  nands  of  lord  to  the  use  of 
him  shall  have  the  estate.  AnA  these  tenants  are 
called  tenants  by  copy  of  court  roll,  because  they  have  no 
other  evidence  concerning  their  tenements,  but  only  the 
copies  of  court  rolls.*  From  this  it  appears  that  the  title  to 
copyhold  lands  is  not  only  modified  but  altogether  consti- 
tuted by  custom ;  subject  to  the  estates  in  them  which  the 
custom  confers  they  are  held  by  the  lord  under  the  common 
law  as  part  of  the  demesnes  of  his  manor.  For  these  cus- 
tomary estates  were  in  their  origin  mere  tenancies  at  will, 
thou|b  by  long  indulgence  they  have  in  many  instances 
acquired  me  characterof  a  permanent  inheritance  descendible 
(except  where  otherwise  modified  by  custom)  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law :  and  as  tenancies  at  will  they 
continue  to  beconsidered  la  tdi  questions  relating  to  the  legal 
as  distinguished  from  the  customary  property  in  the  lam. 

The  origin  of  copyholds  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Tlie 
opinion  generally  adopted  among  our  lawyers  and  antiqtia 
rians,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  Littieton,  Coke, 
Sir  Martin  Wright,  am  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  is,  that 
copyholders  have  gradually  arisen  out  of  the  villeins  or 
tenants  in  villeinage  who  composed  the  mass  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  England  for  some  centuries  after  the 
Norman  conquest,  through  the  commutation  of  base  ser- 
vices into  specific  rents  eiUier  in  money  or  money's-worth. 
(See  Co.  Litt.,  58  a — 61  a ;  Blackstone  s  Comm.,  li,  p.  92  ; 
Wrifht  on  Tenuree,  3rd  edit.,  p.  215.)  See  also  Hallam'i 
Middle  Age*,  voL  iiL,  p.  254.  [Villbinagb.] 

Although  the  revolution  in  the  condition  of  these  classes 
of  persons  was  accomplished  gradually,  it  seems  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  13th  century  to  have  begun  to  assume  a  more 
decided  character.  There  are  |sro&  of  as  early  a  date  as 
the  reign  of  Heozy  m.  of  a  limitation  of  the  services  of 
vilkinB  to  certaia  ipecifled  acta  which  were  recorded  in  the 
lord's  book.  The  descendants  of  persona  so  privil^icd  be- 
gan to  claim  a  customary  ri|^ht  to  oe  entered  on  the  court 
roll  on  the  same  terms  as  their  predecessors,  and.  in  process 
of  tim^  prevailed  ko  far  as  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  roll  for 
their  security.  It  is  said  in  the  year-book  of  the  42nd  of 
Edw.  IIL  to  be  *  admitted  for  clear  law  that  If  the  custom- 
ary tenant  or  copyholder  did  not  perform  his  services  the 
lord  might  seize  nis  land  as  forfeited,*  which  seems  to  im- 
ply a  permanent  interest  iu  the  copyholder,  so  long  as  he 
performed  the  services.  This  view  of  the  law  is  confirmed 
by  Britton  in  a  passage  cited  by  Lord  Coke  (Co.  Litt,  S 1  a) 
and  was  adopted  by  uie  judges  in  Edward  IV. 's  time,  who 
held  that  a  copyholder  might  maintain  an  action  of  tres- 
pass againit  the  lord  for  dispossession. 

The  two  great  enenUals  of  copyhold  tenure  according 
to  BlaokBtone,  are :  I.  That  lands  be  parcel  of  and  situate 
within  that  manor  under  which  they  are  held;  and  2.  That 
they  have  been  demised  or  demisable  by  «ipy  of  court  ndl 
immemorially.  '  For  immemorial  custom,  says  that  author, 
ii.,  p.  96,  is  the  life  of  all  tenures  by  co[^;  so  that  no  new 
copyhtdd  can,  strictly  speakim^  be  granted  at  this  day.* 

The  burdens  to  which  a  copyhold  tenure  is  liable  in  com- 
mon with  free  tenures,  are  fealty,  seiviceg,  relief,  and 
escheats ;  besides  which  it  has  certain  liabihties  peculiar  to 
itself  iu  the  shape  heriots  and  fines.  A  heriot  is  the 
render  of  the  best  boost  or  other  chattel  (as  the  ciistom 
m^  be)  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  a  tenant. 

Of  flnw,  some  are  due  on  the  death  of  a  tenant  and  others 
on  the  aUenation  of  the  land ;  they  ore  sometimes  fixed  by 
the  custom,  sometimes  arbitrary ;  hut  iu  the  latter  ease  it  u 
an  established  rule  ef  law  that  the  lord  cannot  demand  by 
way  of  fine  upon  the  deseent  or  alienatiou  of  Uie  land  mare 
thui  the  amount  of  two  years  improved  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, aft«  deduction  of  the  quit-rents  to  which  it  is  liable. 
The  ordinary  mode  cS  alienating  a  copyhold  estate  iu  fee- 
simple  is  by  surrender  and  admittance,  which  is  effected 
in  the  following  manner : — The  copyhol^r  appears  in  court 
and  professes  to  surrender  or  deUver  up  his  land  to  Um 
lord  (either  in  pmn,  or  w^^i^^f)^^ji|a^g 
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Muted  hy  hii  stewirdX  Wfjetiaatt  toe  lunender  to  be  to 
the  use  of  A,  and  hii  heirs ;  and  thereupon  A  ii  admitted 
tenantof  the  land  to  hold  it  to  him  and  hu  heirs  at  the  will 
of  the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  He  then 
pa^  a  fine,  and  also  (if  required)  does  feal^.  All  these 
ciroumstances,  or  at  least  the  surrender  and  admittance  are 
entered  on  the  court  rolls ;  and  the  new  tenant,  paying  his 
fees  to  the  stevard,  leoeives  a  copy  of  this  fkindamenfu  do- 
cument of  his  tide.  Surrenders  are  made  in  various  forms, 
as  by  the  ddivery  of  a  rod,  glove,  or  other  symbol,  to  the 
sterrard  or  other  person  takins  the  surrender.  Surrenders 
may  also  be  made  to  the  lora  in  person  out  of  court ;  to 
tfaa  Btewwd ;  and  by  special  custom  to  the  lord's  bailiff;  to 
two  or  three  copyholders,  or  into  the  hands  of  a  tenant  in 
the  presence  of  other  pcnons.  But  when  a  surrender  is 
taken  out  of  court  it  must  be  presented  by  the  homage  or 
jury  of  copyholders  at  the  next  general  court,  except  where 
a  special  custom  authorizes  ii  presentment  at  some  other 
court.  Admittances  also  may  be  made  out  of  court  and 
even  out  of  the  manor. 

The  words  in  the  admittance  '  to  hold  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,'  are  characteristic  of  those  customary  estates  to  which 
the  term  copyhold  is  in  ordinary  legal  language  exclusively 
appiopriateo,  in  contradistinction  to  what  are  sometimes 
caUod  '  customary  freeholds'  (which  estates  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  England),  and  antient  demesne  lands. 
These  are  all  included  under  the  term  copyhold  in  the 
statute  12Cu.II.  c  2^  which  abolished  all  the  old  tenures 
in  Bi^^and  except  common  socce^  copyhold,  and  some 
other  specified  tenures.  Though  customary  ftoebolds  and 
antient  donesne  lands  for  the  most  pert  pass  by  nirreader 
and  admittance,  the  admittance  is  expressed  to  be  '  to  hold 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.' 

The  Statutes  of  Wills  (32  Henry  VIILc.  1.  anJ  34  and 
35  Henry  VHI.  c.  5)  do  not  include  copyholds,  and  there-  , 
fore  formerly  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  enable  a  person 
to  dispose  of  copyholds  by  will  that  he  should  first  have 
surrendered  &em  '  to  the  use  of  his  will,'  as  it  was  called. 
This  ceremony  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  statute 
55  Creo.  m,  c.  192,  which  however  does  not  extend  to  cus- 
tomary freeholds.  A  devise  of  copyholds  by  will  may  be 
made  without  observing  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the 
statute  of  frauds  (29  Car.II.  c.  3),  the  temu  of  that  statute 
not  exteudins  to  copyholds.  TheStatnteofEntaili(13Ed.I.)^ 
cranmonly  csiuod  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  2d,  does  not 
extend  to  copyholds ;  hut  in  most  manors  a  custom  of  entail- 
ing copyholdi  has  prevailed.  These  entails  might  formerly  be 
hureu  by  a  proceeding  in  the  Lord's  Court,  analogous  to  a 
common  recovery,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  custom  autnoriziiig 
such  a  proceeding,  by  a  mere  surrender.  And  now  by  statute 
(3  &  4  Wm.IV.  c  74,  $  50-54  inclusive)  entails  of  comrholds 
ma^  be  barred  by  assurances  made  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions* of  that  act  It  is  a  general  rule  that  no  statute 
relating  to  lands  or  tenements  in  which  those  of  a  customary 
tenure  are  not  expressly  mentioned,  shall  be  applied  to 
'customaiy  estates,  if  such  application  would  be  derogatory 
to  the  custoauuy  rights  of  the  lord  or  tenant  Hence 
neither  the  provision  in  the  Stat  (tf  Westm.  the  Sd,  (13 
Ed.  1. 0. 18)  rendering  debtors'  lands  liable  to  process  of 
execution  by  writ  of  elegit,  nor  the  Statute  of  Uses  (27 
Henry  VITI.  o.  10),  nor  the  Stetutes  of  Partition  (31 
Henry  VIH.  c  1,  and  32  Henry  VHI.  c  32),  nor  the 
statute  enabling  persons  havingcertain  limited  interests  in 
lands,  to  grant  v^id  leases  (32  Henry  VHI.  c  28),  nor  any 
of  the  local  Registry  Acts  are  applicable  to  copyholds. 

Copyholds  cannot  be  seized  upon  an  outlawry,  nor  are 
they  assets  for  payment  of  specialty  debts  at  law,  nor  are 
they  even  liable  for  debts  due  to  the  crown,  although  they 
have  always  been  subject  to  sequestration  under  the  decree 
of  a  court  of  equity.  But  copyhold  lands  belonging  to 
traders  have  been  subjected  to  the  opwation  of  the  bank- 
rupt laws  (v.  Stat  6  Geo.  lY.  c.  16,  sec.  68  and  69;  3 
and  4-Wm.  IV.  c.  74,  seaSS;)  and  by  atat  3  and  4 
Wm.  IV  e.  104,  cop^ld  lands  of  aU  penoni  iriiat- 
everwhieh  haw  not  been  devised  for  payment  of  debts, 
are  rendered  assets  to  he  administwed  in  a  court  of  equity 
fbr  the  payment  of  specialty  and  simple  contract  debts. 
CoOTlKdoa  are  not  liible  (except  by  special  custom)  to  ^ 
inoHnta  of  curtesy  or  dower.  TtM  latter,  where  authorized 


by  the  custom,  is-  called  the  widow's  *free  bench.'  These 
estates  being  considered  oontinuationa  of  that  of  the  de- 
ceased tenaa^  are  perfbeted  without  admittance.  A  pur* 
chaser  or  devisee  of  copyholds  has  an  incomplete  title  until 
admittence ;  but  the  customary  heir  is  so  fhr  legal  owner  of 
the  land  b^ore  admittance  tfaaVhe  can  surrender  or  devise 
it,  or  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  or  f^ectment  in  respect 
of  it  The  lord  may  by  a  temporary  seizure  of  the  land 
compel  an  heir  or  devisee  to  come  in  and  be  admitted ;  and 
he  is  himself  compellable  by  a  mandamus  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  to  admit  any  tenant  whether  claiming  by 
descent  or  otherwise. 

By  the  genraal  custom  of  all  manor^  every  copyholder 
may  make  a  lease  &r  any  term  of  years,  if  he  can  obtain  a 
license  fi>om  the  lord,  and  even  without  such  license  he 
may  demise  for  one  year,  and  in  some  manors  for  a  longer 
term,  and  the  interest  thus  created  is  not     a  customary 
nature,  but  a  t^al  estate  for  years,  of  the  same  kind  as  u 
it  had  been  created  out  of  a  fi^hold  interest   But  every 
demise  without  license  for  a  longer  poiod  than  the  custom 
warrants,  and  in  general,  every  alienation  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  customary  tenure,  as  a  feoffment  with  livery  of 
seisin,  is  followed  by  a  fbrfeiture  to  the  lord.   A  copyhold 
estate  may  also  be  forfeited  by  waste;  as  by  cutting  down 
timber,  or  opening  mines,  when  such  acts  are  not  warranted 
by  the  custom.  In  the  absence  of  such  special  custom,  the 
general  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  right  of  property  both 
m  trees  and  mines»  beloi^  to  the  lora,  while  only  a  pos- 
sessory interest  is  vested  in  the  tenant ;  hut  neither  out  the 
lord  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant,  nor  the  tenant  with- 
out the  license  of  the  lord,  cut  down  trees,  or  open  and 
work  new  mines.   In  like  manner  forlUture  may  be  in- 
curred by  an  inclosure  or  other  alteration  of  the  boandariea 
of  on  cstete,  refusal  to  attend  the  customary  courts,  or  to 
perform  the  services,  or  to  pay  the  rent  cr  fine  inddent  to 
the  tenure.   The  9th  section  of  the  1st  Wm.  IV.  c.  65,  pro- 
tects infonts,  lunatics,  and  married  women  from  the  last 
mentioned  cause  of  forfeiture.   In  case  of  fehmy  or  treason 
being  committed  by  a  copyholder,  the  lord  has  the  absolute 
benefit  of  the  ferfeiture,  unless  It  has  been  uqvessly  pro- 
vided otherwise  by  act  of  parliament   Jfi  all  cases  of  for- 
feiture the  lord  may  recover  the  forfeited  estete  by  eject- 
meat  without  prejuoioe  to  the  rights  of  the  copyholders  (if 
any  there  be)  in  reversion  crremaindnr.  He  may  waive  the 
fenbiture  by  a  subsequent  act  of  recognition     the  tenure. 
If  he  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  Acfoitnre  for  twen^ 
years,  his  right  to  do  so  is  barred  by  the  act  for  the  Liiautft- 
tion  of  Actions,  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.   And  if  he  n^lect  to 
take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  in  his  lifo-tim^  his  heir 
oannot  avail  himself  of  it 

The  lord  may  also  become  entitled  te  a  customary  tene- 
ment by  escheat  far  want  of  hairs.  Formerly  where  a 
copyhold  was  surrendered  to  a  mortgagee  and  his  heirs,  and 
no  condition  was  expressed  in  the  surrender,  and  the  mort- 
gagee died  intestate  and  without  an  heir,  the  lord  was  en- 
titled to  mter  for  escheat  To  remedy  this,  the  4  &  5 
Wm.  IV.  c  23,  enacts  that  where  a  trustee  or  mor^agee  of 
lands  of  any  tenure  irtiatsoevar,  dies  w^out  an  heir,  the 
Court  of  Chanony  may  appoint  a  person  to  cmvey  or  sur- 
render the  kgal  estate  for  the  beneflt  of  the  persons  en- 
tiUed  to  the  equitable  interest  in  the  proper^,  and  piorUn 
gainst  the  fhture  escheat  or  forfeiture  of  knosl^resMUi  of 
the  attainder  or  conviction  of  trustees  or  mM^ageea  who 
have  no  beneficial  intraest  therein. 

If  the  lord  (having  acquired  a  cowhold  tenement  1^  for- 
feiture^ eschMt,  or  surrender  to  nis  own  use)  aftawards 
grant  it  away  by  an  assurance  unauthorized  by  the  custom, 
the  customary  tenure  is  for  ever  destroved.  And  if  he 
makes  a  1«^  conveyance  in  fee-simple  of  a  copyhold  tene- 
ment to  this  tenant  the  tenement  is  said  to  be  enfran- 
chised, i.  e.  converted  into  freehold. 

Copyholders  were  till  very  lately  incapable  of  serving  on 
juries,  or  voting  at  ommty  electiotts  ot  memhen  of  parlia- 
ment; batthefi»merdisalHli^wMixnaovedhy6  0eo.IV. 
c  50,  sec  1,  and  the  latter  1^  the  8  &  3  Wm.  IV.  e.  4S, 
sec.  19.  As  to  the  qualification  for  killing  game  under  SS 
and23Car.IL  c  25,  sec  3,  there  seems  tobe  no  distinotioB 
betwemi  beholders  and  cop^iolders. 
There  are  no  lands  of  a  eopyladd  Mnum  in  Ixdani. 


End  or  VoLun  thi  Sbtxnth. 
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COPYRIOHT,  or,  as  it  was  fbrmerly  tenned,  copy,  hu 
been  defined  hy  Lord  Haosfield,  '  to  signify  an  incorporeal 
right  to  tbe  sole  printing  and  publishing  of  somewhat  in- 
tel!ectual»  communicated  by  letters.'  By  this  *  somewhat 
intellectual'  is  to  be  understood  something  proceeding  from 
the  mind  of  the  person  by  whom,  or  through  whom,  such  a 
right  is  claimable.  Yet,  although  mere  republications  of 
the  compositions  of  others  are  no  subject  for  copyright,  it  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  such  productions  as  contain  new  or 
original  ideas.  Thus  translations  both  from  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  notes  and  additions  to  existing  works, 
even  mere  «ompilatioas  and  ahrid^tmenta,  are  similarly  pro- 
tected. As  to  these  last  however  it  is  oflien  a  question  fiff 
courts  and  juries  to  decide,  whother  the  compiler  or  ahiidger 
really  intended  to  present  the  ohi^nal  matter  in  a  more 
luelUl  or  agreeable  rorm*  expended  hi^  own  labour  upon  it, 
and  so  entitled  himself  to  protection,  or  whether  he  only 
sought,  under  &lse  pretexts,  to  defVaud  the  author  or  his 
assigns  of  a  portion  of  their  lawful  profits.  This  decision 
depends  of  necessity  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particu- 
lar case.  Further,  a  right  of  copy  attaches  to  the  authors 
of  ideas  expressed  by  other  symbols  as  well  as  letters,  to 
musical  composers  for  example. 

The  origin  of  copyright  must  be  sought  in  the  general 
conviction  which  h^  always  prevailed  of  its  justice  and  ex- 
fwdiency.  *  When  a  man,*  says  Blackstone, '  by  the  exer- 
tiona  of  ois  ratioDal  powers  has  produced  an  0I^^nll  work, 
he  seems  to  have  clearly  a  right  to  dispose  of  that  identical 
work  as  he  pleases  ;  and  any  attempt  to  vary  the  disposi- 
tion he  has  made  of  i^  appears  to  oe  an  invasion  of  the 
right  Now  the  identity  of  a  literary  compodtion  consists 
entirely  in  the  sentiment  and  the  language.  The  same 
conceptions,  clothed  in  the  same  words,  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  composition ;  and  whatever  method  be  taken  of 
exhibiting  that  composition  to  tbe  eye  or  ear  of  another,  by 
recital,  by  writing,  or  by  printing  in  any  number  of  copies, 
or  at  any  period  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of 
the  author  which  is  so  e^bited,  and  no  other  man,  it  hath 
been  thoi^ht,  can  have  a  right  to  exhibit  it,  especially  for 
profit,  without  the  author's  consent.' 

Accordingly  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  common-law 
right  of  copy  existed  in  England  previously  to  any  statute 
on  the  subject.  As  a  legal  proposition  however  this  cannot 
be  supported  by  the  proper  and  direct  [voof  of  a  &ir  judi- 
cial decision  before  the  passing  of  the  first  statute  relating 
to  it  in  the  reign  of  <^ueen  Anne ;  inasmuch  as  it  ncvtir 
^pears  to  have  been  directly  controverted  up  to  that  time. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  positive  authority^  it  may  be  fkirly  in- 
ferred, from  the  old  charters  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and 
much  more  firom  their  registers,  whence  it  appears  that  ^me 
thousands  of  books,  even  as  early  as  the  times  of  Elizabeth, 
paiised  from  one  owner  to  another  by  descent,  sale,  and  con- 
veyance ;  from  acts  and  ordinances  of  parliament  which  ne- 
Pesaarily  imply  a  recognition  of  it  by  the  nature  of  their 
^visions  respecting  printing ;  and  from  decrees  of  the 
Stax-chamber,  which,  tnough  not  binding  precedents,  are 
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evidence  of  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men  as  to  the  then 
state  of  the  law.  It  is  ftirther  to  be  noted,  that  the  non-ex- 
istence of  express  dedsiona  on  the  point  is  accounted  fot 
down  to  1640  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  license  prior 
to  the  printing  of  anythii^,  so  that  authors  hatlno  occasion 
to  apply  to  ci^  tribunals  for  protection,  as  none  but  them- 
selves and  those  claiming  under  them  were  so  licensed,  and 
he  who  printed  a  bo<A  without  Uiis  was  subject  to  enonnoui 
penalties. 

It  has  hardly  been  controverted  in  the  various  arguments 
that  exbt  upon  this  common-law  right  of  copy  that  literaiT 
compositions  in  their  oruinal  state,  and  toa  incorpcwed 
right  of  the  publication  of  them,  are  the  private  and  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  author.  Tbe  question  made  has  been 
ibai  ttiis  proper^  was  put  an  end  to  by  publi(»tion :  and 
yet  without  publication  it  is  useless  to  the  owner,  because 
It  is  without  profit,  and  propertv  without  the  power  of  use 
or  disposal  is  not  property.  In  that  state  it  is  lost  to  society' 
as  a  means  of  improvement,  as  well  as  to  the  author  as  a 
means  of  gain.  Publicatioa  is  therefore  the  necessary  act 
and  only  means  to  render  such  a  property  useful  to  the 
public  and  profitable  to  the  owner.  If,  says  Lord  Mans- 
field, the  copy  which  belonged  to  the  author  before  publi- 
cation does  not  belong  to  him  after,  where  is  the  common 
law  to  be  found  which  says  there  is  such  a  property  before. 
All  the  metaphysical  subtleties  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  may  be  equally  ol^ected  to  the  property  before.  It 
is  equally  detached  from  the  manuscript  or  an^  physical 
existence  vhatsoever.  There  is  in  &ct  nothing  u  tiie  act 
of  publieation  to  vary  the  nature  ot  tbe  right,  so  that  that 
which  is  necessary  to  make  a  work  useiul  and  profitable 
should  be  taken  as  destructive  at  once  of  an  author's  con- 
fessed original  property  against  his  expressed  will.  It  has 
accordin^y  been  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  high 
authorities  who  were  called  on  to  decide  the  point,  that  by 
the  common  law  of  England  authors  were  entitled  to  copy- 
right, and  as  there  was  nothing  in  statute  or  custom  to  de- 
termine it,  or  distinguish  this  fix>m  other  species  of  property, 
that  such  right  was  once  pen>etua1.  The  ai^uments  for  the 
contraryopinion  are  collected  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Yates  in  tne  case  of  Millan  v.  Taylor,  4th  Burrow,  p.  2354. 

From  the  above  premise!  arose  the  question,  aiter  the 
passing  of  the  first  statute  respecting  literary  property  in 
1710,  whether  by  certain  of  its  provisions  thu  perpetual 
copyright  at  common  law  was  extinguished  for  the  l^ture. 
Alter  some  less  important  decisions  in  the  negative  on  mo- 
tion in  the  Cou:t  of  Chancery  and  elsewhere,  the  question 
was  solemnly  argued  before  the  Court  of  Kinz'i  Bench, 
during  the  term,  when  <LotA  Mansfield  presided,  in  1 769. 
The  result  was  a  decision  in  fkvour  of  the  common-law  right 
as  unaltered  by  the  statute,  with  the  disapproval  however 
of  Mr.  Justice  Yates.  Subsequently,  in  1774,  the  same 
point  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  o.. 
Lords,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  below  reversed  by  a 
magoritv  of  six  judges  in  eleron,  as  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
adhered  to  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  declined  to  inlci- 
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hf ;  it  being  veff  umuiutl,  from  notiTesofdelieai^,  for  a 
Deer  to  support  his  own  judgment  on  appeal  to  the  Houm 
of  Lorda.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  although  this 
could  be  baldly  termed  a  decision,  as  the  judges  vere  in 
point  ctf  Ibet  divided  equally,  it  has  since  been  held  so  im- 
portant as  aprecedent  and  s'lstained  in  bo  many  subsequent 
CBses,  that  it  must  now  be  considered  as  setued  law  that 
perpetual  copyright  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  statutes. 

The  two  universities  were  not  slow  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  consequences  of  this  decree  in  the  case  of  Donald- 
ions  and  Beckett,  and  obtained  from  Parliament  in  1775, 
the  fbllowing  year,  an  act  for  enabhng  the  two  universities 
in  Engtendj  the  four  universities  in  Scotland,  and  the  seve- 
ral ooUeges  of  Ston,  Westminster,  and  Winchester,  to 
hold  in  peipetui^  their  copyiight  in  books  given  or  be- 
queathed to  the  said  universities  and  colleges  for  the  ad- 
vaneement  of  useftil  learning  and  othw  purposes  of  loca- 
tion, niis  protection,  sanctioned  by  penal^and  forfoiture, 
so  long  as  such  books  are  printed  at  the  presses  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  respectively,  is  still  enjoyed,  unaffected 
by  the  general  statutes  on  the  subject;  and  a  similar  protec- 
tion is  extended  to  tiie  umversity  of  Dublin  by  41  Geo.  III^ 
e.  107. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  8  Anne,  c.l9,  entitled  *  An  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  vesting  the  copies  of 

Srinted  books  in  the  authms  or  purchasers  of  such  copies 
uring  the  timos  therein  mentioned,'  as  regards  the  effect- 
ing of  that  pnrpoK,  were,  that  the  anthon  of  books  alroady 
prmted,  and  those  elaimiiK' undo*  the  author,  should  have 
the  sole  right  and  liberty  «  printing  tbem  for  a  term  of  21 
years  and  no  loi^far ;  and  tiuit  the  authors  of  books  to  be 
printed,  and  their  assigns,  should  have  the  same  right  for 
14  years  and  no  longer.  And  the  last  clause  of  the  statute 
dlreotod  that  after  the  expiration  of  these  14year8the  same 
right  shonld  return  to  the  authors,  if  living,  for  another  14 
years.  The  persons  infringing  these  provuions  were  to  be 
pnni^ed  by  forfeiture  of  the  pirated  book  to  the  pnmrietor, 
and  a  penalty  of  one  penny  for  each  sheet,  one-half  to  go 
to  the  crown  aod  the  other  half  to  the  informo-,  provided 
always  the  title  to  the  copy  of  the  book  bad  been  duty 
entered  with  the  Stationers  Company. 

The  41  Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  which  extended  the  same  law 
to  Ireland,  gave  a  further  protection  to  authors  and  theii 
assigns  by  action  for  damages  and  donlde  coats,  and  raised 
the  penal^  per  sheet  to  tlwee  peno^  to  ba  divided  in  tba 
same  way. 

The  54  Geo.  m.,  e,  156,  b^  which  literary  property  is  at 
present  mainly  related,  is  entitled  'An  act  to  amend 
the  seroral  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  by  se- 
curing the  copies  and  copyright  of  printed  boou  to  the 
authors  of  such  books  and  their  assigns.'  By  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act,  after  reciting  the  statutes  of  8  Anne  and 
41  Geo.  III.,  by  which  authors  and  their  assigns  had  the 
sole  liberty  of  printing  for  1 4  years  and  no  longer,  and  after 
reciting  that  it  will  afford  encouragement  to  literature  if 
the  duration  of  copvright  were  Airther  extended ;  it  is  ; 
enacted,  that  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  author  of 
any  book,  and  his  assigns,  shall  nave  the  sole  liber^  of  pfi^if- 
ing  and  reprinting  such  book  for  the  flill  term  of  28  ^ears 
from  the  day  of  piAilication,  and,  if  the  author  diatt  be  living 
at  the  end  of  ttut  period,  for  the  residue  of  his  natural  life. 

With  legud  to  books  at  that  time  already  published,  it 
is  enacted  that  if  the  authors  then  living  should  die  before 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  years  from  publication,  their  re- 
presentatives should  have  the  benefit  of  the  second  fourteen 
years ;  and  if  the  authors  should  survive  till  twenty-eight 

Jears  from  publication,  themselves  Should  have  the  benefit 
or  the  remainder  of  their  lives.    But  the  rights  of  all 
assigns  are  saved  in  both  cases. 

T^e  penalties  for  toe  infringement  of  copyrights  are  the 
same  as  in  the  former  stetutes,  but  with  the  limitation  that 
all  legal  proceedings  under  Uie  act  must  be  commenced 
within  one  year. 

Tho  results  to  be  collected  from  the  statute  and  from 
snlMMqiiMit  decisions  upon  it,  as  for  as  wotection  to  the 
ilg)ita  of  authora  is  involved,  may  be  briefly  stated  thus,  as 
a  summary  of  the  existing  law. 

1.  Tiie  published  works  of  any  author  deceased  before 
tile  t»th  July,  1614,  are  wholly  unaffected,  aod  at  this 
tune  mblic  property.  2.  The  published  works  of  any  au- 
thor at  that  period  living,  but  who  died  within  fourteen 
years  from  the  time  of  first  publication,  go  after  his  dMth 
*o  ImuAI  bis  assigm,  if  he  has  assigned  httmtecasttherMi^ 


for  tiie  remainder  of  that  fourteen  years;  but  m  all  ea&M 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  assigned  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives for  another  fourteen  years.  Tbey  afterwards  be- 
come public  property.  3.  The  plublished  works  of  any 
author  at  that  period  living,  but  who  dies  more  than  four- 
teen, and  less  than  twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of 

Eublication,  go  to  his  assignees  if  be  has  assigned,  and  to 
is  personal  representatives  if  he  has  not,  for  the  residue  of 
the  twenty-eight  years.  Thsy  afterwards  become  public 
proper^,  as  tbey  are  at  his  death  if  he  survive  twenty-eight 
years.  4.  The  published  works  of  any  author  at  tiiat  period 
living,  more  than  twenty^ight  years  having  then  elapsea  since 
publicatiott,  are  unaffected  by  the  act,  and  continue,  as  they 
were  before,  pubhc  property.  Such  is  tiie  law  with  regard  to 
yrotka  publ^bed  before  thejpasain^  of  the  54  Geo.  UI.,  c.  1 56 , 
with  r^ard  to  works  published  since  it  is  as  follows  * — 

1.  If  an  author  does  not  assicn  bis  interest  in  the  work, 
and  lives  more  than  twenty-eight  years  after  publication, 
the  copyright  remains  his  for  life,  and  after  his  death  be- 
comes public  property.  2.  If  the  author  does  assign 
his  interest,  the  copyright  attaches  to  his  assigns  for  his 
life ;  and  if  he  die  withm  twenty-eight  years,  it  attaches  to 
them  for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  It  afterwards  be- 
comes public  property.  3.  If  the  author  does  not  assign 
his  interest,  and  dies  within  twenty-eight  years  from  pub- 
lication, the  copyright  attaches  to  his  personal  representa- 
tives for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  It  then  becomes 
public  pR^ter^. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  exdnsive  proper^  of  authors  in 
their  manuscripts  has  always  been  recc^nixed  by  the  law. 
But  this  principle  extending  only  to  prevent  the  printing  or 
circulating  copies  of  them  without  the  license  of  the 
owaer,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  recently  a  statute  for 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  authors  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions. This  is  the  3  Win.  IV.,  c.  15,  entitled  '  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Lam  relating  to  Dramatic  literary  Property,' 
which,  after  reciting  the  54  Geo.  III.  e.  156,  provides  that 
the  author  of  any  dramatic  piece,  not  hitherto  printed  or 
published  by  anthori^  of  him  or  his  assigns,  snail  have 
as  his  property  the  sole  liberty  of  representing  it,  or  causing 
it  to  be  represented,  at  any  place  of  oramatic  entertainment ; 
and  the  author  or  assignees  of  any  such  work,  printed  and 

Kblished  witiiin  ton  years  before  the  date  of  the  act,  shall 
TO  the  same  privile^  for  twanty-eirirt  years  from  publi- 
cati<m.andfortheremiaiDderof  theanthor'alifo;  if  he  tonga 
live.  The  penaltvfbrvidating  these  enaetmente  is  to  be  en- 
forced by  action  for  damages,  with  double  costs,  to  be  brought 
within  twelve  months  from  the  commission  of  the  oflencc. 

There  are  certain  worics  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the 
law  of  copyright  from  the  nature  of  their  contents.  Sudi 
are,  all  publications  iigurious  to  public  morality,  inimical 
to  Christianity,  or  stimulating,  either  as  libellous  or  sedi- 
tious, to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  This  must  however  be  un- 
derstood of  their  general  tenor,  and  not  of  isolated  pas- 
sages. As  far  as  a  rule  on  the  subject  can  be  laid  down,  it 
is,  that  any  work  containing  matter  for  which  a  public  in- 
dictment or  private  prosecution  could  be  sustained  is  not 
protected  by  the  law,  but  may  be  pirated  by  other  parties 
at  pleasure,  who,  if  sued  for  penalties  under  the  act,  are 
allowed  to  give  in  evidence  the  nature  at  the  composition 
which  thej-mtve  published,  in  order  to  defbat  the  action. 
This  is  a  remarkaole  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  kw, 
that  none  shall  take  advantage  of  bis  own  wrong;  and  ito 
operation  is  auite  as  remarkable,  the  effect  of  the  rule 
baring  often  been  to  disseminate  mora  widely  that  which 
the  law  has  declared  not  to  merit  protection. 

The  protection  given  to  authors  by  the  statute  of  copy- 
right is  coupled  with  conditions  of  some  particularity,  al- 
though it  is  by  express  words  in  the  fifth  section  exempted 
ftxim  depending  on  them.  Besides  the  registry  at  Stationers* 
Hall,  which  is  to  be  made  witbia  one  month  for  books  pub- 
lished within  the  bills  of  mortality,  sind  within  three  months, 
for  all  others,  at  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  eleven  times 
the  (sice  of  the  book,  the  54  Geo.  in,  c.  1 56.  ra^uirea  that 
eleven  copies  of  emy  work  shall  be  delivwed  on  demana 
in  writing  withm  twelve  months  for  the  u^e  f  f  the  British 
Museum,  Sion  Coll^,  London,  the  Bodleian  Library  ax 
Oxford,  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  the  Library  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  the  libraries  of  the  four  Sratch 
universities,  and  the  libraries  of  Trinito  Conege  and  the 
King^s  Inns,  Dublin.  It  has  been  decided,  and  the  deci- 
sion is  most  important,  as  affecting  many  works  x)t  the 
gnatest  value  and  ogf^^^^^^sf^^gf^^  mfutM 
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or  Dumben  are  not  liable  to  this  tax  until  oompleted. 
S  Younge  and  Jervis,  166 ;  4  Biug.  540.  Farther,  by  a  very 
recentatatute. 6  Bnd7  W.IV., Clio,  the 54 Geo. in., c.  156, 
is  repealed,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  delivery  of  copies  of 
books  to  the  four  universities  of  Scotland,  Sion  College, 
and  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  compensation  being  given 
to  those  institutions  upon  an  .estimate  of  the  annuaJ  value 
of  books  supplied  upon  an  average  of  three  yeara,  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1836. 

Besides  the  special  copyrights  of  the  universities  secured 
to  them  as  before  mentioned  by  statute,  there  still  exist 
certain  prenuntiTe  copynghtB  attaehing  to  the  owners  in 
perpetuity.  Of  these  the  chief  belong  to  the  king,  which 
were  more  ouBMriHU  and  cooaiderabto  lbnnarl«'  tbui  at 
present.  HaoT  an  now  quite  obsolete,  such  -m  those  of 
almanacs,  tew-books,  and  I^tin  grammars ;  and  others  very 
questionabla,  such  as  that  of  the  exclusive  r^ht  to  print 
the  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  king  has  a  pre- 
rogative copyright  in  tfae.liturgy  and  other  services  of  the 
church,  in  proeumationB,  orders  in  council,  and  other  state 
papers,  and  in  the  statutes.  It  has  been  decided,  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  shares  1^  letters  patent  in  the 
king's  prerogative  of  printing  acts  of  parliament.  The 
House  of  Lords  also  exercises  an  exclusive  pcivil^e,  some- 
what fUlen  into  disuse,  of  puMishing  its  own  proceedings 
as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature. 

The  usual  modes  of  l^al  proceeding  to  prevent  or 
punish  the  infringement  of  copyright,  or  as  U  is  more 
usually  termed,  puracy,  are  by  aetim  for  damages,  or  fix 
the  paulties  given  by  the  statute ;  or  more  eommonly  still, 
by  obtaining  an  iqjunctioo  in  equity  to  prohibit  the  un- 
lawfiil  publication,  which  affords  immediate  and  summary 
redress.  This  is  always  granted  where  the  Iwal  title  of  the 
plaintiff  to  the  work  is  made  out,  and  the  mentity  of  the 
pirated  publication  with  his  own  shown  to  the  satisfkction 
of  the  court.  The  proof  even  of  an  equitable  title  has  been 
held  sufficdent  to  qualiQr  him  for  this  remedv.  Hawman 
T.  Tegg,  2  Russ.  385.  Neither  will  the  court  be  restrained 
from  granting  the  injunctioii,  by  proof  that  the  matter 
pirated  forms  only  a  part  of  tlu  publication  complained  of, 
and  that  what  is  original  will  be  rendered  useless  to  the 
defendant  and  the  public  by  prohibiting  its  sale.  But  as 
this  mode  of  proceeding  presses  veiy  sevraely  upon  de- 
fendants, and  oftm  infliots  invjiarabb  injury,  the  court, 
where  any  doubt  attaehea,  will  either  reftne  the  iqjunotion 
altogether,  or  grant  it  onW  on  condition  of  the  ^aintiff 's 
bringing  an  action  immemately,  to  have  the  ments  al  the 
case  decided  by  a  jury  with  the  smallest  posuble  delay. 

These  legal  protections  are  for  the  most  part  found 
^ectuol  in  restraint  of  domestic  piracy.  But  over  the 
frequent  and  daily-increasini^  practice  of  foreign  piracy,  by 
reprinting  English  works  abroad,  they  exercise  no  useful 
control,  although  the  54  George  HI.,  c  156,  expressly  in- 
cludes within  its  prohibitions  the  importers  of  foreign 
editions,  and  the  sellers  of  them  with  a  knowledge  of  their 
origin.  Notwithstanding  this,  most  popular  productions  of 
English  authors  are  immediately  reprinted  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  are  to  be  obtained  in  England  at  little  more 
than  their  original  cost  A  practice  so  destructive  of  the 
fair  proflts  of  mental  labour  can  only  be  effisctually  redressed 
by  prevailing  on  foreign  countries  to  extend  the  braefit  of 
their  own  laws  against  literary  piracy  to  alien  as  well  as 
native  authors.  With  respect  to  Amerioa,  a  memorial  has 
recently  (1836)  been  transmitted  fWnn  this  country  to  Con- 
gress, prayii^  for  some  law  to  protect  English  copyright 
m  the  United  States.  Many  English  works  are  reprinted 
in  America ;  and  the  repriuta  may  be,  and  frequently  are, 
with  a  little  contrivance  sold  in  England  at  lower  prices 
than  the  original  publication.  In  this  instance  the  Eng- 
lish author  loses  in  another  way:  his  English  edition, 
which  would  sell  tn  America,  is  supplanted  there  by  an 
American  reprint,  which  costs  the  publisher  only  paper  and 
printing.  The  American  author  suffers  in  the  same  way  in 
England.  Some  arrangement  therefore  between  these  two 
(Miuntries  for  the  extension  of  copyright  would  often  make 
a  hook  twice  as  valuable  to  the  author,  and  would  of  course 
be  for  Uw  benefit  of  the  reader,  as  it  might  be  published 
at  a  lower  price 

A  notice  of  the  law  of  copyn^t  would  be  incomplete 
which  did  not  advert  to  some  other  compositions  whicn  re- 
ceive Anmstotute  a  {votection  analogous  to  that  of  litoature. 
8iica  are  engnavinn,  etchings,  and  prinli,  maps  and  charts, 
and  flculptufa  of  ^  kindi.  TImm  wwifala  vritten  irnlu 


as  rejfards  tiie  meorporeal  right  in  them  aocrmng  to  the 
author  by  the  exertion  of  his  mental  powers  in  their  pro- 
duction, but  diffsr  as  they  also  require  a  good  deal  of  his 
manual  skill  and  labour,  and  are  therefore  his  proper^ 
^pon  the  same  general  principles  as  any  otbw  manufooture. 
Such  productions  therefore  are  even  more  plainly  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  taw  than  books. 

The  chief  statutes  affecting  the  copyright  in  works  of 
design,  engraving,  and  etching,  are  the  8  George  II.,  c  13, 
which  vests  it  in  the  inventor,  designer,  and  proprietor,  for 
fburteen  years  from  the  first  publication,  and  enforces  this 
provision  against  any  person  pirating  the  same  by  forfeiture 
of  the  plate  and  printe,  and  a  fine  of  five  shQlings  for  each 
print,  to  he  recovered  by  action  within  three  months  of  the 
discovery  of  the  offence.  The  7  George  HI.,  c.  38,  ex- 
tends the  term  of  copyright  to  twenty-eight  years;  and  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  former  statute  mdudes  maps, 
charts,  and  plans,  under  the  same  conditions.  It  also 
extends  the  time  of  bringing  an  action  for  the  penalties  to 
six  months.  The  1 7  George  III.,  c.  57,  gives  the  owner  of 
the  copyright  a  further  remedy  of  action  for  damages  and 
double  costs  within  the  same  limits  of  time. 

With  regard  to  models,  casts,  and  other  sculptures,  the 
38  George  III.,  o.  71  vests  the  right  and  proper^  in  these 
for  fourteen  years  in  the  proprietor,  and  gives  him  a  special 
action  on  the  case  against  the  offender,  if  brought  within 
six  months.  These  provisions  were  rendered  more  eftectual 
by  54  George  III.,  c.  56,  by  which  double  costs  were  given, 
and  an  additional  term  of  fourteen  years  superadded  in  caaa 
the  maker  should  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  flnt  term. 

As  to  sculpture  eerteinly,  but  more  doubtfully  as  to  prints* 
for  there  have  been  oonnioting  decisions  on  the  poin^ 
work  must  bear  upon  it  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the 
date  of  publication  to  entitle  it  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 

Hie  right  of  patents  also  {ffasenta  many  legal  features 
analogous  to  tboie  of  copyr^ht,  but  this  snlgect  requires 
a  separate  notice*  [Patbnt.] 

OOQUIMBO.  [bHiLB.] 

COQUIMBO,  a  town  of  Chile,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Coquimbo,  about  seven  miles  from  the  bay  of 
Coquimbo,  was  founded  in  1544  by  Don  Pedro  Valdivia, 
who  called  it  La  Serena,  by  which  name  it  is  still  some- 
times known.  It  is  a  poor  town,  with  a  population  which 
has  been  estimated  at  10,000  lonls :  hut  other  estimates  re- 
duce it  to  4000.  The  Rtreeti  are  all  at  right  angles  to  eadi 
other,  of  moderate  width,  but  very  dir^ ;  the  houses,  which 
are  generally  of  one  story,  have  small  gardens  attached  to 
them,  owing  to  which  droumstance  the  town  occupies  a 
much  greater  sur&oe  than  the  population  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  It  contains  rix  or  seven  churches  and  a  publie 
hospital.  The  Puorto,  or  port,  is  nothing  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  about  a  dozen  miserable  huts,  with  a  custom- 
house, situated  at  the  head  of  a  sma:l  indentation  of  the 
coast  open  to  the  northward.  No  fresh  water  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  and  dear.  Tb^ 
are  no  foreign  importations  direct  to  Coquimbo:  supplies 
are  obtained  from  Santiago  or  Valparaiso.  From  500,000 
to  550,000  dollars  are  annually  exported  to  Europe  in 
British  men-of-war,  besides  gold;  but  the  duty  on  this 
article  being  very  heavy,  it  is  always  smu^led  on  board, 
and  consequently  no  estimate  of  the  quantity  shipped  can 
he  formed.  The  port  is  in  29*  57'  S.  lat,  71*  17' W.  long., 
about  200  miles  north  of  Valparaiso. 

The  district  abounds  in  mines  of  gold,  silvar,  copper,  and 
iron :  the  iron  is  not  worked,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  ftiel. 

COR  CAHOLI,  a  name  ^ven  by  Halley  to  the  star  of 
the  third  (or  24)  magnitude  in  Canes  Venatici,  in  memory 
of  Charles  I.  It  is  situated  on  the  neck  of  the  lower  dog, 
and,  when  figured,  has  a  heart  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
^e  name  is  not  much  in  use  among  astronomers. 

COR  LECNIS.  [Rboulus.] 

CORA'CINA,  a  genus  separated  from  the  crows  by 
Vieillot,  and  divided  oy  him  into  four  sections.  The  first 
comprises  those  species  which  have  the  bill  ftimished  at  its 
base  with  velvety  feathers  (Xm  Col-nut,  naked  necks) ;  the 
second  those  whose  nostrils  are  covered  with  setaoeous  fea* 
thers,  direotod  forwards,  and  whose  upper  mandible  a 
notched  towards  the  end  (£«r  Chouearit,  Graucalus) ;  the 
third  those  vhoM  bill  to  naked  at  the  base,  and  notched  at 
the  point  {Coraana  gymnocefJuda,  Vieill.,  Corvm  taivu$, 
Latham,  for  example) ;  and  the  fourth,  that  curious  speciea 
on  which  QtaStVf  St  Hilii|:ngl;@9!)^X^VKenus  C^p^ 
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Cuvier.  m  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Rdgne  Animal,'  defines 
Graucalus  to  be  the  Greek  name  of  an  nsh-coloured  bird 
loiseau  cendr^),  and  says  that  three  Choucaris  out  of  four 
are  of  that  colour.  M.  Vieillot,  he  adds,  confounds  these 
birds  with  his  Coracina;,  which  comprise  the  Gymnoderi 
and  the  Gymnoeephali. 

M.  Lesson,  wtio  places  the  ^up  under  the  Ampelidt^, 
observes  that  the  genus  Coractna  is  far  from  being  deter- 
mined. Thus  he  observes,  M.  Vieillot  places  under  it  the 
Cephalopterut  of  M.  Geo  (Troy-Sain t-Hilaire,  the  Cfumcari, 
and  the  Col-nu,  or  Gymnodenu.  (He  might  have  added 
the  Gymnocephatus  of  GeofFroy  and  Cuvier.)  Temmiock 
adds  to  it  many  of  the  Cotingat  of  Le  Vaillant ;  but  for  his 
own  (Lesson's)  part,  he  adopts  the  term  Coractna  for  that 
group  of  birds  which  Cuvier  has  collected  together  under 
the  name  of  Piauhaut. 

Genera.  Coracina,  Lesson.  (Coracina,  Temminck; 
Les  Piauhaus,  (Cotioga)  Curier ;  Piaubau,  Querula, 
Vieillot.) 

Bill  depressed,  smooth,  ciliated  at  the  base,  thick,  nar- 
rowed at  the  point,  angular  above,  a  little  cxirred  towards 
the  end,  slightly  toothed  at  the  point ;  lower  mandible  a 
little  flattened  below ;  head  and  neck  feathered,  but  with- 
out any  ornamental  plumes,  and  without  any  naked  skin. 

Example.  Coractna  scutatOy  Temm.  Coi-actat  scutata, 
Uth. 

Tliis  species  differs  hut  little  f^m  Coractna  mbricoUis, 
Mttscicapa  rtibricoUia  of  Gmelin,  in  the  colour  of  its 
plumage ;  but  the  wings  are  shorter.  In  C.  rubricoUis 
ihe  plumage  is  all  blach^  with  the  exception  of  the  throat 
and  front  of  the  neck,  which  are  of  a  purpled  rose-colour. 
In  C.  gcutata  the  red,  which  covers  the  throat  and  breast, 
goes  as  low  as  the  upper  part  of  the  belly,  and  the  bill  is  not 
black,  as  it  is  in  C.  rubricoUis.  Locality,  Brazil,  which  is 
also  the  habitat  of  C.  rubrieoUit 


\Coi»xAnm  mqUU.] 

Gymnocephalus.   (Coracina,  VieiUoL) 


M.  Lesson  observes  that  MM.  Vieillot  and  Temminck 
place  the  Gymnocephali  (Bald  heads)  among  the  Coracina, 
and  that  Cuvier  contents  himself  with  observing  that  Corvut 
calvtit,  Latham,  the  type  of  this  new  genus,  has  the  bill  of 
the  Tyrants,  with  the  ridge  (culnien)  a  little  more  arched, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  face  denuded  ot  feathers.  Le 
Vaillant,  he  states,  r^arded  this  denudation  of  the  skin  in 
the  firont  of  the  headai  the  result  of  a  particular  habit, 
■nd  tn  the  'History  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise'  has  printed  a 
note,  in  wliich  he  affirms  that  he  had  received  fi  om  Cayenne 
a  specimen,  having  this  part  well  covered  with  feathers; 
but,  M.  Lesson  adds,  that  he  himself  had  seen  at  Rochefort 
mOTe  than  twenty  skins  of  Gvmnocephali,  and  that  all  had 
the  ftuie  bare  of  feathers.  However  it  may  be.  he  conti- 
nues, this  genus  entirely  requires  revision. 

Example.    Gymnocephalus  caivttt,   Coraana  gy^mo- 

SP^w-^yiedU  Corvus  ealvu*.  Lath.,  Capuchin  Bald- 
too.  Sue  of  the  crow,  and  of  the  colour  of  Spanish  snufi; 


or,  as  some  authors  write  it.  Capuchin  colour,  vlience  th* 
01*60168  of  Cayenne  give  it  the  name  of 'Oiseau  mon  p^re.* 
The  quills  and  the  tail-feathers  are  black.  The  large  beak 
and  ample  forehead  bare  of  feathers  ^ve  a  singular  air 
to  this  bird.  Vieillot  observes  that  it^has  been  rompaicd 
to  the  rook,  on  account  of  the  nakedness  of  ihe  head,  a 
comparison  which  seems  to  him  just;  'for,'  says  Vieillot, 
'it  has  not  this  part  naked  till  it  is  adult,  the  young,  like  the 
young  rook,  bavins;  the  head  entirely  feathered,  and  even 
the  nostrils  covered  with  small  setaceous  feathers,  as  I  can 
testify,  from  the  inspection  of  a  young  individual,  of  which 
I  have  made  mention  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Nouveov 
Dietionnaire  d'Hittot-e  Naturelle'   Lo<'alitv  Guiana. 


[(jymDocephalui  c«lf  iu.j 

Gymnodenu.     r^Coracina,  Vieill.,  Temm.  Cotinga, 
Le  Vaill.) 

The  principal  characters  of  Gymnoderus,  GeoAoy-Saint-  j 
Hilaire,  rest  on  the  possession  of  a  bill  like  that  of  the 
Coraeinat  and  Cephalopteri,  with  a  partially  naked  neck 
and  a  head  covered  with  velvety  feathers. 

Example.  Gymnodenu  faetidus,  Coracina  gymnodera, 
Vieill.,  Corvus  nudus.  Lath.,  Graeula  nudieoTlis,  Shaw., 
Graeula  fcetida.  Linn.,  Cof-nu,  Buff.  Rather  l>^er  than 
the  jackdaw,  but  the  body  is  thick  and  fleshy.  The  sides  ' 
of  the  neck  are  entirely  naked,  and  only  present  some 
traces  of  down.    Buffon's  figure,  on  the  oootrarf  (Planchen 
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enlam.  609),  represents  this  part  as  beinz  clothed  with  a 
considerably  thick  down.  Upper  part  of  the  head,  back  of 
tne  neck  and  throat,  covered  with  ranall  clo&e-aet  feathers 
like  bbck  velvet.  External  edges  of  the  quills  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wing,  the  last  quills,  and  all  the  wing  coverts, 
bluish  grey.  Great  qoilu  and  tail-feathers  black,  with 
bluish  reflections.  The  rest  of  tiie  plumajge,  bin,  and  feet, 
black.  Eyes  red  brown,  with  a  yellow  skm  beneath.  The 
female  is  smaller,  and  of  a  brownish  black.  Locality, 
Brazil  and  Guiana. 

CephalopteruB. 
Bfll  strong,  robust,  mandibles  nearly  equal,  the  upper 
one  convex  and  scarcely  curved  at  tbesununit,  not  notched 
at  the  point ;  lower  mandible  flattened  below.  Nostrils 
longituoinal,  open,  hollowed  into  an  oval  excavation ; 
bristles  at  the  border  of  the  bill,  which  infringe  a  little  on 
the  flrontal  feathers.  Two  rows  of  feathers,  taking  their 
ori^  on  the  forehead,  and  elevating  themselves  into  a 
plume  or  crest  on  the  head.  The  feathers  of  the  neck 
form  a  kind  of  pendant  pelerine  in  ftont  of  the  neck,  which 
is  naked. 

Example.  Cephalapterus  omatu»,  Coracina  cepkalop- 
tera,  VieiU.  Colour  a  uniform  blue  black.  Head  and  base 
of  the  bill  ornamented  with  a  plume  or  crest,  forming  a  sort 
of  parasol,  composed  of  straight  elevated  feathers,  with  white 
and  stifif  shafts,  and  terminated  by  an  ear  (£pi)  of  black 
beards,  which  projects  forwards  (se  renverse  en  devant). 
The  sides  of  the  neck  are  naked,  but  long  ftethers  form- 
ing a  loose  pelerine,  and  hanging  down  lower  than  the 
breast,  spring  ftom  beneath  the  throat  and  from  the  sides 
of  the  neck.  Tail  long,  slightly  rounded.  Genentl  plumage 
of  a  deep  black.  Crest  and  feathers  of  the  pelerine  giving 
metallic  reflections  (Lesson). 

The  bird  that  furnished  the  description  was  brought  to 
M.  GeoffVoy-Saint-Hilaire  from  Lisbon.  M.  Lesson  states 
that  the  belief  was  that  it  came  from  Brazil,  but  that  a  well- 
informed  Portuguese  had  told  him  that  it  was  from  Goa. 
M.  Vieillot  says  that  the  colour  of  the  naked  skin  of  the 
neck  is  cerulean  blue.  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  '  Natural  His- 
tory and  Classification  of  Birds,'  London,  1836,  says,  'The 
crest  of  this  extraordinary  bird  is  immensely  large,  advanc- 
ing so  fer  in  front  as  to  touch  the  end  of  the  biU,  and  it  is 
compressed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Rupicola ;  but 
the  ends  of  the  feathers,  instead  meeting  so  as  to  form  a 
sharp  ridge,  suddenly  recede  from  each  ouier,  curve  out- 
wards, and  form  a  most  elegant  drooping  line  of  plumes, 
hanging  over  on  the  sides,  so  as  to  shade  the  feoe  like  an 
itml)rella.  The  figures  that  have  hitherto  been  given  of 
this  rare  bird  are  all  taken  from  the  specimen  in  me  Paris 
Museum,  and  which  has  been  sadly  distorted  in  the  setting 
up.  A  minute  examination  of  this  specimen  has  convincisd 
us  that  the  frontal  feathers,  instead  of  being  raised  over  the 
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bill,  as  Temminck  represents  them,  partly  repose  and  over- 
shadow it,  at  least  as  much  as  do  those  of  Calyptomena  and 
Rupicola  (vol.  i.  p.  41).*  The  species  above  noticed  is  ^ 
onlv  one  known. 

CORAL.    ^LTPiUUA  CoRTicmRA.] 
CORALLTA.   [Poltparia  Corticifbra.] 
CORALLINES.  [PsBinxaoARiA.] 
CORANTO,  a  qmck  dance.  [ComiANTS.J 
CORBEL,  a  pnyecting  piece  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron, 
placed  so  as  to  support  a  weight  of  materials.   Corbels  are 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  the  modillion  or  mutule  em- 

Sloyed  in  entablatures,  and  also  like  the  console  of  a  win- 
ow.  Small  semicircular  towers  projecting  at  the  angles 
on  perpendicular  surfaces  of  large  towers  or  other  edi&ces 
are  supported  on  a  series  of  plain  or  moulded  corbel  stones. 
In  some  of  the  collies  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
mullioDs  and  roof  of  semicircular  windows  are  supported 
in  the  same  manner.  The  machicolations  of  towers  are 
almost  always  supported  on  corbel  stones,  as  maybe  ob- 
served in  ttie  old  gates  of  Southampton,  Canterbuiy,  and 
York.  Iliis  projecting  of  one  stone  be^nd  another  is 
technically  eaUed 'eorlKlling  out.*  This  is  done  in  brick- 
work as  well  as  in  masonry.  In  the  interior  of  some 
churches  the  construction  of  the  roof  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported on  ocvbels,  the  ends  of  which  are  often  carved,  and 
represent  an  angel  holding  a  shield.  In  Norman  archi- 
tecture the  cornice  is  supported  by  a  row  of  corbel  stones, 
the  ends  of  which  are  also  carved.  In  old  En^ish  castles 
the  main  beams  of  the  floors  were  frequently  carried  on 
lai^  corbel  stones,  as  at  Porchester  Castle.  The  term 
bracket  is  sometimes  used  for  a  corbel.  Bracket  however 
is  better  appUed  as  synonymous  with  cantilever.  Small 
wooden  brackets  often  differ  from  corbels  and  cantilever* 
in  being  merely  nailed  to  a  perpendicular  piece  of  wood 
and  not  having  a  bearing  on  a  wall,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  corbels  and  eantilevers. 

CORCYHA  (Kfprvpo.  KeriMin),  the  Roman  name  of  the 
modem  tdand  of  Corfu.  Though  the  name  ia  written 
Kerkura  in  the  Greek  authors,  it  seems  that  all  the  extant 
ooins  have  KOPKTPA  (Korkura).  [Corfu.] 


[Coin  of  Conyn.] 
Britiib  HiuettB.  ActwaAa.  SUnr.  Wdfht,  76  |ralnL' 

CORD,  frequently  spelt  chord,  means  an  elastic  Btriiu 
fixed  at  the  two  extremities  and  stretched  with  force  suflf 
cienl  to  enable  it  to  yield  a  musical  note.  [Acoustics,  vol. 
i.,  p.  97.  Tkuroughout  this  article  A  means  the  article  Acou- 
Ktics,  and  the  page  and  column  of  voL  i.  are  referred  to.] 
The  close  analogy  which  exists  between  a  string  and  a 
column  of  air  in  a  state  of  vibration  would  require  more 
Rpace  to  elucidate  properly  than  this  subject  will  allow  us  to 
give :  we  shall  therefore  assume  some  results  of  mathema- 
tical reasoning,  point  out  the  probability  of  those  results,  and 
consider  the  dieory  of  the  vibrating  cord  independently. 

Firstly,  we  suppose  our  cord  to  be  of  uniform  thickness 
and  density,  so  tnat  any  given  length  is  precisely  of  the 
same  quaUty,  from  wluit  part  soever  of  the  string  it  m»  he 
cut.  The  want  of  this  condition  being  practiculy  fulfilled 
is  sometimes  smsihly  felt  in  violin  ai^  violoncello  strings, 
which  are  then  called/oZw.  A  player  whose  intonation  is 
perfect  upon  a  perfect  string,  has  to  learn  a  new  instru- 
ment when  he  attempts  to  play  with  a  f^lse  string ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  harmonics  which  must  be  heard  more  or 
less  becoming  discordant. 

Let  us  first  suppose  a  string  of  indefinite  length,  and 
not  so  acted  upon  by  gravity  as  to  bang  downwards,  stretched 
at  the  two  ends  by  equal  weights.  The  string  is  a  cylinder 
of  uniform  diameter  and  density.  Let  us  next  su[  pose  that 
a  part  of  the  string  is  placed  on  a  mould  which  catches  two 
points  androids  them  fast,  and  stretches  the  intermediate 
part  into  a  curve  which  differs  very  little  from  a  straight 
line.  Let  the  mould  be  suddenly  removed,  and  let  us  frir- 
ther  suppose  that,  in  removing  it,  we  are  able  to  communi- 
cate any  velodties  we  pleaae  to  the  different  points  of  the 
stretched  part.  We  have  thai,  at  the  megjem  of  stadium; 
a  svstem  xepresented  in  the  IHibilRaBft  t^ioB^m/ wwvCR 
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(dotted)  represents  the  part  in  question  before  the  mould 
was  applied,  and  it  is  ACB  the  inittant  the  mould  in  taken 
away,  all  the  points  between  A  and  B  being  in  a  state  of 
motion  upwards  or  downwards.  The  string  wili  not  remain 
an  instant  in  its  present  state:  the  first  presumption  is  that 
the  moment  the  points  A  and  B  are  set  free  a  aisturbance 
will  take  place  in  the  pans  of  the  string  both  between  P 
and  A,  and  between  Q  and  B,  the  disturbance  travelling 
Cram  A  towards  P  as  well  as  fi  om  B  towards  Q.  The  first 
point  in  which  we  are  interested  is  this :  with  what  velocity 
will  the  disturbance  be  propagated  ?  and  the  answer  is,  that 
the  disturbance  travels  throughout  the  string  with  the  same 
velocity,  depending  upon  its  material  and  the  weight  with 
which  it  b  is  stretched,  according  to  the  following  law: 
Let  each  of  the  equal  weights  Pand  Qbe  as  heavj^as  e  feet 
of  the  string :  then  the  veloci^  of  communication  is  so 
many  feet  per  second  as  a  bullet  would  acquire,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  Ml  in  vacuo  down  a  perpendicular  of  c  feet,  or 
*/2ge  where  g  is  the  velocity  whioh  gravity  communicates 
in  one  second,  or  32^  feet.  For  instance,  let  the  string  be 
iron  wire,  every  cubic  foot  of  which  weighs  7200  ounces 
avoirdupois.  Let  the  diameter  be  one-twentieth  of  an  inch, 
and  Let  the  weights  P  and  Q  be  each  20  pounds  or  320 
ouneei.  Then  thu  weight  of  x  feet  of  the  string  is  of  an 
inch  being    of  a  foot) 

S-141S9  X  y,)*  XXX  7200  ounces 
wMch  made  equal  to  320  giTOS  x  s  3859*5  feet  and 
V2  X  32i  X  3259-5  =  457*93  »=  45B  neaily, 
or  458  feet  per  second  is  the  rate  at  which  the  dutortmiuw 
ia  communicated.  [Ctlihdul] 

We  now  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  com- 
municated. It  BUKgests  itself  as  possible,  that  there  may 
be  some  species  ofaisturbances  which  travel  only  in  one 
direction :  for  instance,  ^a't  we  miffht  so  proportion  the  ve- 
locities of  the  disturbeid  points'to  tneir  positions,  that  AP 
should  remain  undisturbed,  that  the  points  from  A  towards 
the  right  should  drop  one  after  another  into  their  places, 
while  those  from  B  to  Q  should  be  successively  disturbed. 
The  answer,  again  derived  from  mathematics,  is,  that  such 
disturbance  is  possible,  and  that  the  conditions  under  which 
it  will  take  place  are:  1.  That  C  being  the  highest  of  the 
disturbed  ixunts,  all  the  paints  tcoim  A  toCmust  be  moving 
dawnuarA  at  the  first  instant;  and  all  those  fnm  B  to  Q 
i^wonir.  3.  TliBt  the  velod^  of  the  points  must  be  as 
foUows;  At  any  point  R  draw  a  tangent  RT  to  the  curve 
of  disturbance.  Then  the  velocity  of  the  point  R  must  be 
such  as  would,  if  continued  uniformly,  carry  the  point  R 
from  R  to  N  or  from  N  to  R  in  the  iiame  time  as  the  whole 
disturbance  ia  propagated  from  T  to  N.  lliese  oonditions 
being  fulfilled,  we  may  represent  the  succea.'^ive  slates  of 
ihe  string  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  form  ACB, 
and  carrying  it  along  the  string  PQ  at  the  uniform  rate 
per  second  which  we  nave  found  for  the  propa|fation  of  the 
disturbance.  If  the  directions  of  tbe  velocities  be  all  re- 
versed, then  the  disturbance  travels  from  B  towards  P.  Let 
us  call  such,  disturbances  ginmle ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  travel,  direct  or  retrograde.  We 
further  learn  from  mathematical  analysig,  that  any  dis- 
turbances whatsoever,  taking  place  upon  the  same  points 
at  the  same  instant,  produce  a  compound  disturbance  of 
which  the  values  of  RN  and  the  velocities  at  the  point  R  in 
the  compound  disturbances  are  the  al(;id>raical  sums  of  the 
values  of  RN,  &c.,  in  the  component  disturbances.  And 
moreover,  .that  any  disturbance  whatsoever,  be  the  law  of 
its  form  and  velocities  what  it  may,  can  be  compounded  of 
two  simple  disturbances,  one  direct  and  one  retn^rade.  So 
that  the  moment  the  mould  is  removed,  the  disturbances 
will  begin  to  travel  in  dilferent  ways.  As  long  as  they  have 
not  completely  separated,  ihete  will  be  points  remaining 
under  the  effects  of  both;  but  when  they  have  h^d  time  to 
separate  completely,  we  should,  were  the  rapiditv  of  trans- 
miuion  not  too  great,  see  the  direct  disturbance'  travelling 
by  itself  in  one  mrection  and  the  retrograde  in  the  other. 

To  illustrate  this,  suroose  we  wi^  to  ascertain  the  e^et 
of  the  disturbance  ACB,  as  drawn,  the  velocitiet  tbnnigfa- 
out  beingnothing  at  all  at  the  instant  the  mould  is  in- 
drawn.  The  two  s'jBQledisturhanceswhidi  would  produce 
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this  are  two  of  the  form  AcB,  such  that  at  any  point  R 
the  velocity  would  bring  the  point  thiough  RN  wniie  tne 
disturbance  is  communicated  through  AN.  If  we  suppose 
a  direct  and  retrograde  disturbance  of  such  a  kind,  toere 
will  be  at  the  first  moment  no  velocity  at  any  point  of  ACB, 
since  those  of  the  direct  and  retrograde  disturbance  com- 


pensate  each  other  throughout  But  let  a  time  elapse 
during  which  the  direct  and  retrograde  disturbances  travel 
to  M  and  L.  Then  the  form  of  tbe  string  at  that  moment 
will  be  Ac  mnc'B,  where  the  part  m  n  arises  from  ihe 
composition  of  the  two  parts  of  tbe  disturbances  which 
yet  remain  acting  on  the  same  points.  (See  another  in- 
stance of  composition,  A.  92.) 

We  may  thus  trace  the  effect  of  disturbance  upon  an  iiH 
definitely  extended  string ;  but  such  a  string  would  jvo- 
duce  no  musical  sound,  for  which  (A.  9A,2)  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  continued  reiteration  of  the  same 
action  ugon  the  air  repeated  at  equal  intervals.  Now  sup- 
posing a  finite  string,  stretched  at  the  ends,  we  must  aak 
what  takes  place  when  the  disturbance  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  string.  And  from  mathematical  analysis  again,  the 
following  is  tbe  uiwer:'  hat  P  be  the  .fixed  and  of  the 


string,  and  choose  the  instant  at  which,  had  tbe  string  con- 
tinued, the  disturbance  would  have  been  B  V  A.  Make  a 
disturbance  H  A'  equal  and  opposite  to  G  A,  and  let  it  be 
compounded  with  G  V  B,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  part 
of  a  disturbance  proceeding  from  P,  such  as  would  b  v  itself 
bend  the  string  in  the  opposite  direction.  Then  P  V  B  or 
PV  A'  is  the  state  of  the  string  at  that  instant.  In  feet, 
the  disturbance  is  converted  into  an  equal  and  opposite 
disturbance  proceeding  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  string  like  that  of  a  puno-furte. 
sharply  struck  near  one  end.  It  is  altc^ther  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  knowing  what  we  do  of  the  imperfect  elasticity 
of  matter,  to  suppose  tliat  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  blow 
immediately  afiects  the  whole  string.  A  certain  disturb- 
ance is  produced  upon  a  part  lit  may  be  a  very  small  part) 
of  the  string.  Then  what  is  that  perceptible  phenomenon, 
the  reiteration  of  which  produces  a  musical  tone  ?  Let  us 
suppose  the  string  struck  at  one-fourth  of  the  length  from 
its  end,  and  suppose  that  the  tension  is  sudi  that  dis- 
turbance is  propagated  at  the  rate  of  2000  feet  a  second,  the 
length  being  four  feet  A  diiturbanee  is  produoad  at  M. 
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from  which  two  simple  disturbances  begin  to  travel  to- 
wards P  and  Q,  at  which  tbev  are  reflect^  with  the  same 
velocities.  They  will  be  at  K  twetfaer  producing  a  dis- 
turbance (now  recompounded)  of  Uie  same  amount  as  be- 
fore, but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  string.  This  takes 
place  while  four  feet  are  described  at  20OO  feet  per  seccnd,  or 
IS  repeated  250  times  per  second.  From  M  to  N  there  m 
then  a  succession  of  effects  upon  the  air,  which  are  most 
powerful  tJt  M  and  N,'owing  to  the  coincidence  of  the  di»- 
tnrbuiaes.  This  i»  repeated  250  times  in  a  second,  aod 
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yi^dft  tba  mosieil  note  oorra^nding  to  tlwt  number  of 
Mrial  pulsatioDs  per  second. 

We  miut  again  advert  (A.  97-2)  to  the  use  of  the  term 
vibration.  The  complete  vibration  in  our  um  of  the  word 
is  made  while  the  disturbance  travels  from  M  to  N.  Thus 
•ome  writers  uy  16  vibrations  ^  second  give  the  lowest 
iaii8if»l  Bound,  where  ws  say  it  is  32.  But  their  vibration 
is  double  of  ours. 

By  supposing  the  whole  string  put  in  vibration,  or  any 
simultaneous  disturbances  oommunicated  to  it.  the  effect 
ma^  similarly  be  shown  to  be,  that  at  the  end  of  the  time 
duiing  which  distuTbanoa  would  be  propagated  along  the 
whole  striug  the  elbota  are  all  lerersed,  hut  sre  of  the  same 
magiutttde;  while  in  a  saeond  of  aueh  time  ther  are  all  re- 
stcwed.  We  thus  easiljr  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  funda- 
mental sound  a£  a  atrmg.  With  regard  to  the  harmonics 
(A.  9&-2)  of  a  string  [Harmonicb],  tbey  are  not  so  easily 
shown  to  be  necessary.  We  shall,  however,  first  show  that ; 
Buoh  effects  are  alwasrs  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  a 
string  begin  to  vibrate  so  that  its  two  halves,  or  its  three 
thirds,  &&  are  disturbed  together,  such  an  effect  will  be 
produced,  Suppoee,  for  instance,  the  initial  state  of  the 
■tnngtobe  PliNQ,  whenPM.  MN,  and  NQ  are  the 


thirds.  I>uring  the  tune  in  which  the  direct  disturbance  of 
P  U  would  b«  oommunicated  to  H  N,  that  of  M  N  would 
be  communicated  to  N  Q,  the  direct  disturbance  in  N  Q 
would  be  made  retrograde,  and  so  on.  Hence  though  the 
whole  string  may  vibrate,  each  of  the  ports  has  a  vibration 
bv  iteelf  in  one  third  of  the  time.  If  we  were  to  destrt^ 
the  vibration  of  the  whole  string  by  compounding  with  the 
preceding  such  a  distiurbance  as  wouUl  always  destroy  the 
velocities  at  M  and  N,  there  would  then  be  three  strings, 
each  vibrating  in  one-third  of  the  time  of  the  whole  string 
The  ear  can  appreciate  such  contemporaneous  sets  of  vi- 
brational and  aeoorduu^  in  th^  cane  penseives  both  the 
ftmdammtal  note  of  uw  string  and  tlw  tvdfth  above  it 
If  a  and  miBosUaneons  aet  of  distnrbsnoeB  be  oommu- 
nicated at  onoe,  those  only  win  exhibit  cycles  of  effecta, 
which  make  the  halves,  the  thirds,  &c.  vibrate  together,  and 
we  can  say  little  more  without  entaring  into-  mathematics. 
But  in  a  string  it  may  alwa^  be  obssived  that  we  seldom 
hear  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  not^  and  ^nerally  the 
twelfth  and  seventeenth.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  this 
which  is  perfectly  unobjectionable'  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  aptitude  of  the  ear  to  distinf^uish  these, 
or  of  the  string  to  take  the  corresponding  diTinons,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  time  of  vibration  of  a  string,  that  is,  of  complete 
reversal  of  all  the  initial  effects,  is  /-^  V2£i^  where  /  is  the 
length,  and  c  is  as  before.  It  is  therefore  directly  as  the 
length  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  tension; 
results  which  are  amply  confirmed  experiment 

In  all  that  has  preceded  we  have  supposed  the  string 
perfboUjr  elasti!,  and  withoot  friction.  Neither  of  these 
■uppositiima  is  tnw,  bnt  sinoe  the  velocity  loopagation 
of  every  distorbanos  is  independent  of  its  extent,  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  latter  will  not  affieot  the  pheno- 
menon on  which  the  musical  qnalitiea  of  the  string  depend. 

iA.  97-S.)  The  method  of  observing  the  curves  in  whidi 
each  point  of  a  string  vibrates,  recommended  by  Dr.  Young, 
was  to  use  a  string  round  which  small  wire  is  coiled,  like 
the  la^r  string  of  a  violoncello,  and  to  observe  with  a 
microscope  the  reflection  of  a  candle  or  other  Ivight  spot 
on  one  of  the  coils.  Sir  J.  Hersohel  suggests  that  a 
thin  sUt  should  be  made  in  a  window-shutter,  and  that  the 
string  should  be  placed  with  the  point  to  be  examined 
cutting  the  vertical  plane  of  light  This  point  would 
therefore  apprar  bright  while  the  rest  is  dark.  In  either 
ease  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrationa  would  make  the  curve 
described  by  iba  bright  point  permanent. 

A  sin^  string  fitted  up  fbs  e^erinunti  is  called  a 

HOMOCBTOD, 

CORD  (in  music).  [CHonn.}' 

CORDAY  D'ARUANS,  HARIE  ANNE  CHARr 
IjOTTE,  commoDlyeaUed  CHARLOTTE  CORDAY,  who 
numbend  among  her  ancestors  the  great  tragpedian  Cor- 
neiUe  (Lepau,  C^t  SCBuore  da  Comeill*),  and  was  of 
noble  Amily,  was  horn  at  St  Satumin,  near  Sees,  in  Noi^ 
maottyp  in  176S.  The  zepuUicsn  prinoiplei  of  the  early 


revolutionists  struck  deep  root  in  her  enthusiastic  mind , 
and  her  zeal  for  their  establishment  was  heightened  after 
the  rise  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  overthrow  and  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Girondists,  May  31,  1793,  by  the  presence  and 
conversation  of  those  chie^  of  the  latter  party  who  Hed 
into  Normandy,  in  hope  to  rouse  the  people  in  their  favour. 
Resolved  to  advance  the  cause  which  she  had  at  heart  by 
some  extraordinary  action,  Charlotte  Corday  travelled  to 
Paris,  where,  havmg  gained  admission  to  the  galleries  of 
the  Convention,  she  was  still  more  incensed  by  the  thruatt 
and  invectives  which  she  heard  showered  upon  her  own 
friends. 

Beiiw  Aus  conflrmed  in  the  determination  to  assassinate 

one  of  the  principala  of  the  dominant  fbction,  whether  to 
deter  them  by  terriHr,  as  an  act  of  revenge,  or  as  an  example 
of  what  she  regarded  public  justice,  she  chose  Marat,  one 
of  the  most  violent  and  bloody  of  the  Jacobins,  to  be  her 
victim.  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  she  obtained 
admission  to  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  confined  by 
illness.  July )  5,  under  pretence  of  communicating  important 
news  from  Caen;  and  being  confirmed  in  herpuiposeby 
his  declaration  ^at  in  a  few  days  the  Girondists  who  had 
fled  thither  should  be  guillotined  in  Paris,  she  suddenly 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart:  he  gave  one  cry  and  expired. 
Being  immediately  arrested  and  carried  before  the  trunmal 
revoSttionnaire,  she  avowed  and  justified  the  act  *  I  have 
killed  one  man*  she  exclaimed,  raising  her  voice  to  the 
utmost,  to  save  a  hundred  thousand ;  a  villain,  to  rescue 
innocents;  a  wUd  beaa^  to  give  peace  to  my  country.  I 
was  a  republican  beftwe  the  revolution,  and  I  have  never 
been  wanting  in  energy.*  (Mignet,  vol.  if.,  p.  5.)  Not- 
withstanding her  confession,  the  court,  with  an  a^tation 
of  impartiality  which  in  this  case  could  be  ventured  on,  as- 
signea  her  a  defender,  and  went  through  all  the  fbrmalities 
of  triaL  The  speech  of  her  advocate  is  rather  remarkable. 
He  neither  denied  nor  extenuated  the  act;  and  acknow- 
ledged it  to  have  been  long  premeditated.  *  She  avows 
evcofything,  and  seeks  no  means  of  justiflcatlon;  this, 
citixen-judges,  is  her  whole  defence : — this  imperturbable 
calmness,  this  total  self-abandonment — thue  sublime 
fbelings,  which,  even  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  show  no 
sign  of  remorse,  are  not  natural.  It  is  fbr  you,  citizen- 
judges,  to  fix  the  moral  wei^t  of  this  consideratirat  in  the 
sosles  of  justice.* 

Chsrlotte  Cuday  rstnmed  (hanks  to  the  pleader.  *  You 
have  seized,  she  said,  the  true  view  of  the  question :  this 
was  the  only  method  (tf  ^fence  which  could  nave  become 
me.'  She  heard  her  sentence  with  perfect  calmness,  which 
she  maintained  to  the  last  moment  of  life.  Her  personal 
charms  were  of  a  high  order ;  -and  her  beauty  and  animation 
of  countenance,  even  during  her  passage  to  execution, 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  inspired  b^  ner  courage  and 
loftiness  of  demeanour.  She  was  guiUotmed  July  17,  1793. 
(Biog.  Univ. ;  Montgaillard,  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  iv., 
p.  55—59.) 

CORDELIERS,  so  uamed  from  wearing  a  knotted  cord 
for  a  ^dle,  were  the  strictest  branch  of  the  Franciscan  or 
Grey  Friars.  Chaucer  mentions  them  in  the  '  Romant  of 
the  Rose,*  1.  7461,  but  thw  were  not  much  known  b^  this 
appellation  in  Ensland.  The  name  Corddiezs  is  said  to 
have  been  first  given  to  certain  Franciscans  Cat  that  time 
but  recently  established)  who  accompanied  the  armyundw 
St.  Louis  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  served  in  a  Flemish 
corps,  the  commander  of  which  comadered  it  his  duty  to 
report  to  the  king  not  only  their  bravery,  but  their  zeal  in 
re-animating  the  soldiers  of  his  division,  who  had  been  on 
the  point  of  giving  way.  The  kic^  inquired  the  designa- 
tion of  the  pious  men,  but  the  officer  had  lost  his  recoUeo- 
tion  of  it ;  he  could  only  say  that  they  were  those  '  qui  sont 
lifo  de  corde.'  From  this  they  received  the  new  appellation 
of  Cordeliers.  St  Louis,  upon  his  return  to  France,  gave 
great  encouragement  to  these  Franciscans,  and  founded  a 
convent  for  them  in  Paris.  There  were  ultimately,  ac- 
cording to  Mmri,  no  fbwer  than  284  male  and  123  female 
convents  of  Cordelieis  in  that  country.  (Mweri,  Diet.  Hit- 
iorique,  chiefly  from  Hmmantp  Birtoin  dm  Onlre$  ItaU- 
gioux.) 

CORDIA'CAS,  a  small  natural  order  of  Monopetaloui 
exogenii  with  a  slobby  or  arborescent  habit  a  gyrate  iiv 
florescence,  and  a  drui»ceou8  fruit  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, usually  covezedT  with  asperities,  and  destitute  of 
stipules.  The  calyx  is  inforicH:  and  five-toothed;  the  corolla 
n^lar,  with  five  stamens  proceeding  from  the  tube,  ana 
altemstewiththesecmeiUs.  3;|^^^|i^4^^|iteiii 
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each  ceU  and  the  ityle  u  twice-forked.  The  cotyledons  are 
crumpled  or  folded  in  plaits  lengthwise.  The  aflfini^  of 
the  order  is  almost  equal  between  Boraginacese  and  Con- 
volvulaeeEe,  but  preponderates  in  fevour  of  the  former. 
Tlie  only  economical  plants  contained  in  it  are  the  Sebes- 
ten  plums,  the  produce  of  Gordia  Myxa  and  Sebestena,  the 
nnd  of  which  is  succulent  and  mudlagtiunu.  All  the 
species  are  tropical. 

CORDON,  a  military  term  to  denote  a  line  of  posts  and 
sentiieTi  placed  around  a  district  or  town  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
is  chietiy  resorted  to  in  casei  of  an^  contwous  disease 
havinz  broken  out  in  a  place,  when  it  is  called  a  cordon 
sanitaue ;  and  in  order  to  be  effectual,  each  sentry  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  his  two  next  comrades  right  and  left.  This 
can  be  done  more  easily  in  the  day-time  liy  taking  advan- 
tage of  commanding  positions  or  open  grounds;  but  at 
night  the  seniries  must  neoemarOy  be  more  numerous  and 
nearer  each  other. 

Cordon  in  French  means  also  the  insignia  of  an  wder  of 
knighthood,  aaswering  to  the  English  word  riband  when 
taken  in  a  similar  sense:  'cordon  bleu,'  *  blue  riband,'  &c. 

CORDONNIERS,  originally  cordouanniers,  oordwain- 
ers  in  English,  a  word  derived  from  coidoban,  the  soft 
tanned  leather  used  for  the  upper  part  of  shoes,  which  was 
first  brought  fiom  Cordova  in  Spain,  where  it  was  manu- 
factured by  the  Moors.  A  society  existed  at  Paris  in  the 
tdxteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  under  the  name  of 
Frires  Cordonniers,  consisting  of  the  shoemakers  of  that 
city,  who  formed  a  company,  having  their  magistrates  and 
other  officers,  and  a  common  treasury,  from  wnicb  the  in- 
digent of  their  own  trade  were  supvorted.  The  society 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  St  Crispin,  who  had 
been  himself  one  of  the  same  trade. 

COTIDOVA,  or  more  properly  COHDOBA  (Corduba, 
Colonia  Patricia,  and  simply  Patricia),  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  two  Senecas  and  Lucan.  Cicero  in  his  oration 
for  Arcliias  speaks  rather  disparagingly  of  the  Cordubese 
poets  of  his  day.  Under  the  Spanish  caliphs  it  became 
the  first  seat  of  learning  and  the  terror  and  admiration  of 
Europe,  horn  755  to  1234,  when  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile 
took  It.  It  then  contained  300,000  inhabitants.  Soon  after, 
in  1238,  he  repelled  its  masters,  the  Moots,  as  &r  as  Gra- 
nada, and  prepared  their  total  overthrow,  which  Ferdinand 
andlsabelUaoeompli&hed  in  1492.  Of  all  the  Asiatic  gran- 
deur of  that  empire  there  is  only  left  its  first  mosque,  miich 
is  unique  in  its  kind,  but  has  been  partly  de^ed  by  its 
transformation  into  a  Chnstian  cathedral,  more  particu- 
larly since  1528,  when  some  of  its  1000  columns  were  de- 
stroyed to  «9«ct  a  chapel  in  the  centre. 

Cordova  was  also  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  and 
noted  for  the  preparation  of  the  goat  skins  called  cordobcm, 
a  word  corrupted  into  our  cordwain,  whence  shoemakers 
derived  in  England  their  old  name  of  cordwainers,  and  in 
France  that  of  cordouanniers,  and  at  last  cordonniers. 

Althongh  Cordova  has  sunk  into  decay  under  the  Chris- 
tians, it  has  not  ceased  to  produce  literary  men,  among 
whom  are  Juan  de  Mena,  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva,  Ambrosio 
Morales,  O6ngora.  &c  The  great  captain,  although  called 
Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  was  a  native  of  Montilla. 

Cordova  at  present  contains  only  45,000  inhabitants 
wi'.hin  its  vast  Roman  and  Moorish  inclosure.  The  pta^a 
mayor,  or  ^reat  square,  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  regularity, 
and  neat  piazzas.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a  massive  budd- 
ing. That  of  the  Moorish  kings  is  now  turned  into 
stables  for  stallions  of  the  renowned  Cordovese  breed.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  navigable  river 
Guadalquivir,  at  the  commencement  of  the  finest  plain  of 
Andalusia,  aud  on  a  gentle  dechvity  which  descends  from 
the  Sierra  Moreno,  and  shuts  out  the  north  and  east  winds. 
Hie  climate  of  Cordova  is  delightful  and  healthy,  and  the 
lod  extremely  fertile.  It  is  75  miles  north-east  of  Seville, 
120  north-east  of  Cadiz,  and  180  aouth-soutfi-west  of 
Madrid.   It  is  in  37"  52' N.  lat,  4°  45' W.  long. 

<Ponz,  Vi^  de  EspaSa ;  Laborde,  View  ^  SiMtn, 
vol.  ii^  p.  29 ;  Gibbon's  Romei  Talbot's  Traa^i  Ftsher's 
Traxth,  &a) 

COREA,  is  a  large  peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia,  whuse  sovereign  is  tributary  to  the  emperors  of  China 
and  Japan,  but  otherwise  independent 

The  peninsula  is  surrounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea  of 
Japan,  on  the  south  by  the  straits  of  Corea — which  di- 
vides it  from  the  J  apanese  idand  of  Kiou-siou — and  on  the 
westhy  theHowftii  ^or  Yellow  Sea,  irtuBb  HpaiMat  it 


fh>m  Ghma  Proper.  It  extends,  from  south  to  north,  from 
34°  to  40**  N.  lat.,  or  about  420  miles ;  but  the  oountriea 
north  of  the  peninsula,  as  fEu-  as  43°,  are  also  subject  to  the 
sovereign  of  Corea,  so  that  the  whole  country  from  south  to 
ncHth  may  be  630  miles.  Its  width,  lying  between  124° 
and  134°  E.  lat,  varies  ftom  100  to  200  miles.  lu  ares 
may  be  about  90,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  man  than 
Great  Britain 

Corea  appears  to  be  a  very  mountainous  country.  On  its 
northern  boundary  is  the  Cnang-pe-shan,  a  high  mountain- 
range,  partly  covered  with  snow,  whi(^  separates  the 
Coreans  from  tliev  norUieni  neighbours,  the  Manehoo. 
From  this  chain  another  branches  off  in  a  soutb-soiith-eut 
direction,  which  traverses  the  whole  of  the  penimnUt  as 
fitr  as  the  strait  of  Corea.  Its  highest  part  is  near  the  sboros 
of  the  sea  of  Japan,  towands  which  it  desoraids  with  great 
rapidity;  and  in  this  part  the  level  or  cultivable  tracts  are 
of  small  extent  The  numerous  offsets  to  the  west,  which 
are  less  elevated  and  steep,  contain  between  them  large  and 
well -cult. vated  valleys. 

The  largest  rivers  occur  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ooun- 
try,  where  the  Tfaumeo-Kiang,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
Cnang-pe-shan,  runs  north-east  ai^d  towards  its  mouth  east 
It  &lls  into  the  sea  of  Japan.  Its  banks,  though  fertile,  are 
uninhabited,  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  the  Chinese  em- 
peror ;  the  object  of  this  policy  being  to  luive  a  well-settled 
boundary  between  Corea  and  the  Manehoo.  The  Yaiu- 
kianjg  rises  nearly  in  the  same  place,  and  runs  first  west, 
then  south.  It  nUs  into  the  Houig-Hai,  according  to  tlw 
Chinese  geographers,  with  twelve  moutltt.  It  is  said  to  be 
navigable  for  junks  39  miles  (100  leesX  and  fbr  barges  about 
ISO  miles  (520  lees).  The  rivers  which  traverse  tlw  v^eys 
of  the  peninsula  have  a  short  course. 

The  coasts  of  Ck)rea  are  high  and  bdd,  except  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  numerous  bays  and  narboiua. 
There  are  few  islands  along  the  eastern  shores,  except  in 
Broughton's  Bay  (sg^SO'N.lat),  where  they  are  numerous. 
In  the  strait  of  Corea  they  are  also  very  numerous,  and  still 
more  so  between  the  island  of  Quelpa^s  and  the  southern 
coast  Between  34°  and  35"  N.  Ut  and  and  1260  E. 
long..  Captain  Maxwell  found  the  sea  literally  dotted  with 
islands  and  rocks,  which  he  called  the  Corean  Arehipel^o, 
and  the  most  south-western  group  Amherst  Ides.  Farther 
north  (38**  N.  lat)  is  anoihor  group,  called  James  Hall's 
Archipelago.  These  islands  are  rooky  and  lurii,  but  gene- 
rally inhabited.  They  are  rarely  mora  than  three  w  fimr 
miles  in  length.  The  largest  the  island  of  Quelpaerts,  south 
of  the  pemnsula,  is  about  sixtv  miles  in  circmt  and  in  the 
centre  a  jMjak  rises  upwards  of  6000  foot  above  the  sea.. 

Corea  is  a.  very  cold  country.  For  four  montiis  the 
northern  rivers  are  covered  with  ice,  end  barley  only  is  cul- 
tivated along  their  banks.  Even  the  river  near  King-ki-tao 
freezes  so  hard  that  carri^es  pass  over  the  ice.  In  summer 
the  heat  appears  not  to  be  great  On  the  eastern  coasts 
fogs  are  frequent;  and  La  Perouse  thinks  he  may  compare 
them  in  density  with  those  along  the  coasts  dl  Labrador. 

Rice  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  peninsula,  as  well 
as  cotton  and  silk,  whidk  are  employed  in  the  manufoc- 
tutes  of  the  country,  and  exported  in  the  manufactured 
state.  Hemp  is  also  cultivate^  and  in  the  northsrn  district 
ginseng  is  gathered.  Tobacco  is  raised  all  over  the  country. 

Horses  and  cattle  are  plentifhl  on  themountain-pastuiea 
The  former,  which  are  small,  are  expnted  to  Chmo.  In 
the  northern  districts  the  sable  and  other  animals  give  frir. 
The  royal  tiger,  which  is  a  native  of  the  country,  is  eoverad 
with  a  longer  and  closer  hair  than  m  Bengal.  On  the  east- 
em  coast  whales  are  numerous.  It  seems  that  Corea  is 
rich  in  minerals.  Ch>ld,  silver,  iron,  salt  and  coals,  are 
noticed  in  the  Chinese  geography. 

Tne  inhabitants,  who  arc  of  the  Mongd  race,  tesembte 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  they  are  taller  and  stouter 
Among  them  are  some  whose  appearance  seems  to  indicate 
a  different  origin.  They  speak  a  language  difierent  from 
the  Chinese  and  Manehoo,  thou^  it  contains  many  Chinese 
words.  They  have  also  a  disbrent  mode  of  writing  it 
thoi^h  the  Chinese  ohiraeters  are  in  ganenl  use  among 
the  upper  classes.  In  manner  and  civiiisatioa  they  mneh 
resemble  the  Chinese,  and  are  likewise  Buddhists.  Sda 
cation  is  highly  valued,  especially  among  the  upper  classes. 
They  seem  to  nave  a  rich  literature  of  ueir  own,  but  their 
language  is  very  imperf^tly  known  in  Europe.  The  val- 
1^  seem  to  be  well  peopled ;  bat  we  are  so  Uttla  acquainted 
withje  interior,  that  b^f^  99tl^(^0$«^  to  give 
an  eabmat*  of  th»  popuunion.  O 
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King-ki-tao,  the  capital,  which  u  a  few  miloi  uorth  of  a 
considerable  river  Han-kiang,  appears  to  be  a  large  jilace,  and 
is  said  to  possess  a  consider&le  library,  of  which  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  king  is  chief  librarian.  The  name  of  this 
town  is  properly  Kin-phu,  near  Hanhang,  or  Hanyang.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  Tsing-kiang  (between  34" and  35°),  on  the 
western  coast,  is  said  to  have  a  very  spacious  harbour. 

Fuahan,  according  to  the  Chinese  geography,  called  by 
Brouj^hton  Chosan  or  Thosau.  is  a  bay  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  opposite  the  Japanese  island  of 
Tsu-sizua,  at  the  innermost  recess  of  which  the  town  of 
King-tsheou  is  built,  which  carries  on  an  active  trade  with 
Japan,  and  is  the  only  place  to  which  the  Japanese  are  per- 
aaitted  to  come.  .  ' 

In  industry  the  Coreans  do  not  appear  to  be  much  infe- 
rior to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  They  mainly  excel  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  paper,  both  of 
which  are  brought  in  great  quanties  to  Peking.  Other 
manuiactured  articles  which  are  exported  are  silk  goode, 
plain  and  embroidered,  and  mats.  They  have  attained  con- 
^erable  skill  in  working  iron,  as  swords  are  sent,  with 
other  article.^  to  the  emperor  of  China  as  tribute. 

No  country  is  less  accessible  to  Europeans  than  Corea. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  remain  even  a  few  days  on  any 
port  of  the  coast.  It  is  not  well  known  what  is  the  reason 
of  this  policy,  but  it  seems  that  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
nei^hbouringChinese  and  Japanese  holds  the  king  in  great 
subjectkm.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  accordmgly 
limited  to  China  and  Japan ;  and  even,  with  these  countries 
is  restricted  in  a  very  straiue  way.  No  maritime  inter- 
course is  allowed  between  C£tna  and  Corea,  but  all  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  nanow  road  which 
leads  along  the  sea  to  the  town  of  Fang-hoan,  in  Leao-tong. 
But  as  it  traverses  the  wide  district  Avnich  by  order  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  must  remain  uninhabited,  it  has  become 
the  haunt  of  numberless  ferocious  animals,  and  hence  tbe 
passage  is  much  dreaded  by  travellers.  Commerce  therefore 
IS  principally  carried  on  in  winter,  when  the  shallow  Hoang- 
Hai  is  covered  with  ic^  along  its  shores,  which  are  more  &- 
Tourable  to  the  transport  of  goods  than  the  bad  mountain- 
roads.  Besides  the  aboTe-mentioned  manufiictured  goods, 
gold,  silver,  iron,  rice,  fruits,  oil,  and  tome  other  articles,  are 
brought  by  thi«  road  to  Peking.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
Coreaostake  in  return  to  their  country.  The  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  Corea  and  Japan  is  fimited  to  tlut  between 
the  island  ofTsu-sima  and  the  bay  of  Chosan,  and  is  carried  on 
by  Japanese  merchants,  who  have  their  warehotiees  at  each 
place.  They  import  sapan-wood,  pepper,  alum,  and  'he  skins 
of  deei,  buffalos,  and  goats,  with  the  manufactured  articles  of 
Japan,  and  those  brought  by  the  Dutch  from  Europe  ;  they 
take  in  return  the  manufactures  of  Corea,  and  a  few  other 
articles,  especially  ginseng. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, except  what  is  communicated  by  Klaproth  &ora  the 
Japanese  geographer  Rinsifee;  according  to  whom  there 
are  uxty-four  commanders  of  10,000  men,  which  would 
rave  an  army  of  640,000  men,  and  213  war-vessels.  Bitter 
thinks  that  these  and  many  other  statements  of  the  geo- 
grapher are  taken  ftom  the  court-almanac  of  King-ki-tao, 
and  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.  (Broughtou ; 
Maxwell,  in  Ellis's  Journal  qf  Lord  Asnhertfa  Enwusy  ; 
Mac  Leod ;  Basil  Hall :  Hamel  van  Gorcum ;  KlaproUi,  in 
San  Knhf  Tsou ;  and  Ritter's  Asien.) 

CORELLI,  ARCA'NGELO,  on  whom  his  countrvmen 
bestowed  the  cognomen  of  '  11  Divine,*  was  bom  at  Fusig- 
nano,  in  the  Bolognese  territory,  in  16d3.  Adami  says  that 
his  instructor  in  counterpoint  was  Simonelli;  and  it  appears 
pretty  certain  that  his  master  for  the  violin,  the  instrument 
of  his  early  adoption,  and  which  he  never  abandoned,  was 
Giambattista  Bassani  of  Bologna.   It  is  stated  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mainvaring,  in  his  life  of  Bandel,  that  Cwelh  went 
in  1672  to  Paris,  but  that  through  the  jealousy  of  Lully 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  that  ci^.   On  thu  feet  Dr. 
Bumey  attempts  to  throw  discredit,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  correctness.   In  168Q  Corelli  visited  Germany, 
where  he  received  extraordinary  honours,  not  only  from  the 
public,  but  fVom  sovereign  princes,  among  whom  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  distinguishetTbimself  by  the  hospitable  manner 
in  which  he  treated  the  great  musical  genius.   He  returned 
to  Rome  at  the  expiration  of  about  two  yearst  and  pub- 
lished his  Qrst  set  of  'Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and 
a  Base,'  in  1683.   A  second  series  appeared  in  1685,  en- 
titled 'Balletti  da  Camera.'   These  were  succeeded  in  1690 


by  a  third  set;  and  the  fourth  was  published  in  1694.  Hif 
admirable  sonatas  ibr  violin  and  base,  or  harpsichord,  in 
which  all  violinists  are  early  initiated,  were  printed,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  electress  of  Brandenburg,  in  17D0.  When 
James  II.  sent,  m  16S6,  the  earl  of  Castlemaine  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  pope,  Christina  of  Sweden,  then  at  Rome,  cele- 
brated the  event  by  having  an  oi>era  written,  composed,  and 
performed,  in  the  holy  city.  The  band  employed  on  this 
occasion  consisted  of  L50  stringed  instruments,  a  prodigious 
and  unprecedented  force  for  those  days,  and  Corelli  was 
chosen  as  leader,  which  duty  he  perfermed  in  so  satis&ctory 
a  manner,  that  the  Itelian  opera  in  Rome  was  placed  under 
his  direction  chiefly,  and  in  1700  bad  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
excellence  which  it  had  never  beftre  attained  in  the  capital 
of  Italy.  He  now  gained  the  friendship  oi  the  well-known 
patronof  art,  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  at  one  of  whose  .^ecod^ 
mie  he  met  Handel,  then  travelling  in  Italy.  As  a  mark 
of  attention  to  the  great  German  composer,  the  cai-dinal 
had  the  serenala,  II  THonfo  del  Tempo  e  delta  Veritd 
(afterwards  altered  into  The  Triumph  i^f  Time  and  Truth) 
performed,  the  overture  to  which  being  in  a  style  quite 
new  to  Corelli,  he  led  it  in  a  manner  that  displeased  the 
irascible  composer,  who  rudely  snatched  ihe  violin  from 
the  bands  of  the  gentle  Italian.  Corelli  no  farther  resented 
this  indignity  than  by.  calmlv  observing,  Mio  caro  Sng\ajie, 
quesia  musica  i  nelle  etile  Firame»e,  at  eh'  to  tion  intendo. 
(My  dear  Saxon,  this  music  ig  ir  the  French  style,  which  I 
do  not  understand.)  Some  satire  was  half  concealed  in  this 
remark,  fbr  Handel  at  that  time- certainly  imitated  Lully's 
overtures,  and  the  inuendo,  which  was  a  lenient  punish 
ment  for  conduct  so  violent,  could  not  have  been  misunder- 
stood by  him.  Corelli,  however,  though  an  exquisite  per- 
former in  regard  to  expression  and  taste,  bad  devoted  mure 
of  his  attention  to  those  high  qualities  whirh  ought  to  be 
considered  paramount  to  ^  others,  than  to  what  is  com- 
monly understood  bji  the  term  ex;.'Cution ;  he  consequently 
was  sometimes  embarrassed  by  having  music  placed  before 
him  which  at  first  sight  he  could  not  easily  master,  and  was 
abashed  on  finding  that  musicians  infinitely  inferior  to  him- 
self could  play  it  without  preparation  or  hesitation.  It  was 
at  Naples  that  he  met  with  some  mortifications  of  the  kiud 
alluded  to,  which  prompted  him  to  quit  abruptly,  and 
somewhat  chagrined,  that  ei^,  to  which  he  had  been  very 
warmly  invite£  and  where  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
be  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 

Corelli's  greatest  work,  his  Concerti  Grossi,  or  Twelve 
Concertos,  were  written  many  }'ears  before  they  appeared 
in  print.  They  were  engraved  in  score  at  Amsterdam,  and 
published  in  December,  1712,  six  weeks  only  before  their 
author  breathed  his  last,  an  event  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1713.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
SarUa  Maria  delta  Rotunda  (the  antient  Pantheon),  where 
a  monument,  with  a  marble  bust,  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
near  that  of  the  greatest  of  painters,  Raffaelle.  On  tbe 
pedestal  is  a  Latin  inscription  by  the  cardinal  Ottoboni, 
which  records  in  simple  and  el^nt  terms  the  merits  ^ 
the  composer  and  the  friendship    the  writer. 

Like  many  other  original  geniuses,  Corelli  was  too  sensi- 
tive to  be  happy.  Occurrences  whidi  he  should  have  suf- 
fered to  pass  unnoticed  niade  a  deep  impression  on  him., 
even  to  tne  injury  of  his  health.  The  success  of  Valentini, 
whose  concertos  and  performance,  though  infinitely  inferior 
to  Corelli's,  became  fashioDable  at  Rome,  so  much  affected 
the  great  composer— who,  having  acquired  much  wealiji, 
ought  to  have  treated  fashion  with  the  disdain  it  generally 
deserves — that  it  is  supposed  to  have  aggravated  the 
malady  which  caused  his  death  Corelli's  best  works  are 
imperishable.  Rousseau  has  said,  tbnt  he  who  without 
tears  can  listen  to  Per^olesi's  Stabai  Mater  may  feel  as- 
sured that  he  has  no  genius  for  music.  We  will  also  risk 
an  assertion — that  ^ose  who  can  without  admiration  hear 
the  eighth  concerto  of  Corelli,  as  perfoimed  at  the  Antient 
Concert,  thoi^h  they  may  be  able  to  boast  great  powers  of 
execution  as  instrumentsuists  or  vocalists,  ean  have  no  per- 
ception of  the  higher  beauties  of  composition — can  possess 
no  soul  for  pore  harmony. 

CORFE  CASTLE.  [DoBSETSHmxO 

CORFU,  the  island  of,  the  antient  Corcyra,  lies  off  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  fi-om  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  of 
very  irregular  width,  being  fourteen  miles  in  some  places, 
eight  miles  opposite  the  town  of  Corfb,  and  only  two  at  its 
north  outlet  near  Butrinto.  The  length  of  tbe  island, 
which  describes  a  slight  ci^<^         Caue  St.  Catharine, 
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Oimope  Fnmontonnm.  in  39**  iV  N.  IiO,  to  Cape  Bianco, 
in  3if°  21  is  about  38  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal ; 
in  the  north  part,  which  is  much  the  widest,  it  extends 
nearly  20  miles,  from  19°  36'  to  19'  57'  E.  loni.  Further 
south,  the  island  becomes  very  narrow,  being  only  six  miles 
between  the  Bay  of  Yliapades  to  the  west,  and  the  harbour 
of  Gouin  to  the  east.  It  widens  again  in  the  latitude  of  the 
town  of  Corfu,  where  it  is  about  eleven  miles ;  it  then  con- 
traots  10  the  south  of  it,  to  three  or  fbur  miles  in  breadth, 
terminating  in  a  high  narrow  oape.  N.part 

O'tfeo^  published  by  the  Soc.  for  the  DiffHision  of  Usef. 
Know.)  The  surf^  of  the  island  is  of  227  square  miles, 
and  is  generall]^  mountainous,  especially  in  the  north  part. 
The  highest  pmnt,  according  to  F.  Beai^jour,  is  about  1900 
ftet  alwve  tne  sea.  Hie  mountains  are  rodcy  and  naked, 
but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  watered  by  many  streamlets, 
which,  however,  are  mostly  di7  in  summer.  The  most 
considerable  streams  are  ue  Misaongi  and  the  Potamo. 
Tha  island  produces  oil.  wine,  vegetables,  fruit,  flax,  and 
some  com  and  pulse.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  islands, 
Coifri  produces  no  currants.  There  are  hut  few  timber-trees 
on  the  island.  The  cattle  consists  of  horses,  mules,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  The  game  consists  of  wild  fowls,  sniper  quails, 
pigeons.  &e.  Oil  forms  the  principal  article  of  exportation, 
aud  the  making  of  it  employs  about  1000  presses.  The 
wine,  which  is  mostly  of  a  rough  taste,  is  used  at  Corfu 
and  in  the  other  islands.  Salt  is  got  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  salt-marshes,  which  communicate  wiUi  the  sea. 

The  island  is  divided  into  seven  cantons:  1^  Corfri,  with 
tiie  town  of  that  name,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  as 
wdl  u  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  town  oonsistt  of  tiuee 
parts,  the  citadel,  the  town  properly  so  called,  and  the 
suburbs.  Hie  citadel,  which  u  at  the  extremity  of  a  cape, 
•ad  divided  from  the  town  by  wet  ditches  and  an  espUnade, 
forms  a  little  town  with  several  private  hoons  and  cnurcbes. 
and  the  palace  of  the  lord  hign  c(HnmiBfiioner,  besides  the 
arsenal  and  barracks.  Two  strong  casiles  built  itpon  steep 
rocks  command  the  whole.  Hie  town,  properly  so  called,  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts,  and  sbengthened  by 
several  forts,  called  Fort  Tenedtu,  Fort  Abraham.  Fort  St 
Salvador,  and  the  New  Fort  Three  gates  open  on  the  sea- 
shore and  one  on  Uie  land-side,  llie  houses  are  mostly 
two  stories  high,  with  terraces  at  the  top.  The  streets  are 
tolerably  well  paved,  and  are  lined  with  arcades.  The 
cathedral  and  five  other  churches  helong  to  ISm  Greek 
Latin  church ;  thwe  are  also  many  churches  and  chapels 
of  tiie  Chwek  communion,  amoi^  wWh  that  of  S.  Spirioion 
is  the  principal.  Corfu  is  the  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  Greek  Latin  church,  of  Uie  senate,  the  hi^h 
court  of  appeal  for  all  the  islands,  as  well  as  the  civil, 
criminal,  and  commercial  courts  for  Corfu.  The  university, 
which  was  first  ojiened  by  Lord  GuUford  as  chancellor  m 
1824,  has  four  faculties,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  fourteen  professors.  The  lectures  are  given 
in  modem  Greek.  There  are  also  a  secondary  school  or 
gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  several  pri- 
mary schools,  all  supported  by  the  government,  at  the 
annual  expense  of  3483^.  sterling ;  and  a  society  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  and  uidustry.  There  is  an  ao- 
oountf^the  system  of  instruction  followed  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  Journal  (^Education,  No.  I. 
The  harbour  of  Corfu,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  has  a  depth  of  about  80  fMt,  is  formed  by  the 
island  of  Vido,  the  rocks  called  Condilonisi,  the  Lazzeretto 
island,  and  the  New  Fori. 

There  being  a  great  soanatf  of  sfwing  water  in  Corfli, 
eistwn  water  is  commonly  uae^  and  in  summer  the  water 
for  drinking  is  brouj^t  on  asses  from  the  river  Potamo,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  (he  town.  The  suburbs,  called 
Castrati,  S.  Rocco,  and  Mandrachio,  are  considerable.  The 
whole  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  15,800,  4000 
of  whom  are  Jews.  (Neigebaur.)  From  the  suburb  of  Cas- 
trati a  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  southern 
direction  leads  to  the  small  bay  of  Palnopolis,  where  Chry- 
acmolii,  the  ton  of  the  PhBaieian^  ii  said  to  have  stood. 
The  diores  of  thia  bay  are  planted  wiUi  nqrrtle,  laurel, 
pomegruiate.  and  wange  treea,  and  are  the  fknurite  resort 
of  the  citisens.  The}*  are  4»lled  the  gardens  of  Aloinous. 
(Marmora,  htoriadi  Citfu,  with  plates  of  many  fine  coins 
of  antieni  Corcyra.) 

The  other  distri^*tB  of  the  islander*:  2°,  Liapades,  with 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  2500  inhabitants  \  and  Chora- 
ebiana,  with  2000;  beside*  sevend  TiUagee.  3*.  Pateln. 


which  oonprues  tiie  north saitsffu  part  of  the  island; 
the  UtUe  town  of  the  same  name  Itea  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  San-  Salvador,  the  highest  in  the  idand.  having 
a  convent  on  the  summit  On  the  sea-coast,  near 
the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Cassiope,  rises  a  village  still 
called  Cassopo.  4°,  Agraftis  occupies  the  north-western 
part,  with  the  little  town  of  the  same  name,  and  several 
^mlets.  Twelve  miles  north-west  of  this  part  of  the  coast 
is  the  island  of  Fano,  which  lies  about  50  miles  from  the 
nearest  ^int  of  the  coast  of  Otranto  in  Italy.  The  island 
is  six  miles  round,  barren,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  fisher- 
men. 5°.  Spagua,  which  lies  south  of  the  peceding,  is  the 
most  fortile  and  populous  in  Uie  island;  it  has  two  good 
natural  harbonrs,  San  Nicolo  and  Affinia.  On  Cape  S. 
Angelos  is  a  monastery,  wfiich  stands  on  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  built  in  the  uihteenth  century  by  Michad  duke 
of  Corfii.  6%  Stxongili.  south  of  the  canUm  of  Corfu,  has 
two  small  market'towns  and  several  villages.  7",  Milichia, 
the  southernmost  canton,  is  fertile,  and  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants.   (Neigehaur,  lonisehe  Imeln.) 

The  Phseacians,  the  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  numerous,  thriving, 
and  seaftiring  people ;  and  he  paints  in  pleasing  colours  their 
hospitable  ana  primitive  manners.  {Odyssey,  vi.  vii.^  Ac- 
cording to  some  (Strabo,  Casaub.  269),  it  was  called  Scheria, 
and  was  inhabited  by  the  Liburni,  when  a  Corinthian  colony 
settled  on  the  islantt  about  the  time  when  another  colony 
under  Archias  founded  Syracuse.  The  Corinthians  busft 
the  town  of  Corcyra,  which  became  also  the  name  of  the 
island.  This  colony  rose  to  be  the  most  powerful  naval  state 
of  Greece,  next  to  Athens.  The  Corcyrteans  having  quar- 
relled with  the  Corinthians  on  the  subject  of  Epioamnus 
[Colony],  a  war  followed  between  the  two  states,  which 
was  a  prelude  to  tiie  great  Peloponnesian  war.  Corcyra 
had  at  first  the  advantage,  and  defoated  the  Corinthian  tteet 
off  Actium ;  but  the  Corinthians  being  joined  by  other  states 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corcymans  had  recourse  to  Athens, 
which  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  them.  The  Ccxcy- 
reean  fleet  of  110  triremes,  besides  ten  Athenian  auxiliary 
ships,  engaged  with  the  Corinthian  fleet  at  the  south  en- 
trance of  the  channel,  near  the  coast  of  Thesprotia.  The 
fight  ended  in  fovour  of  the  Corinthians,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fresh  Atiienian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  in- 
duced them  to  return  home.  (Thucyd.  i  AO-l.)  After  this, 
ConTia  was  distracted  by  dTfl  commotions  batween  the 
arlstocratlo  and  demooratie  footkm^  the  former  being  &- 
vourable  to  the  Peloponnesian  or  Spartan  allianoe,  and  the 
latter  to  the  Athenian.  Atrocities  were  committed  by 
both,  which  ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  connived  at  by  the  Athenian  commander.  CThucyd. 
IV.  47-8.)  This  tragedy  occurred  b.c.  425.  The  island  re- 
mained in  the  Athenian  alliance  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Illyrian  pirates  took  Corcyra,  as  well  as  several 
towns  on  Uie  coast  of  Epirus,  about  220  B  C. ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans under  Caius  Futvius  came  with  a  fleet,  defeated  the 
lUyrians,  and  retook  Corcyra,  which  from  that  time  seeais 
to  have  remained  under  the  patronage  of  Rome.  (Polybius 
ii.  1.)  About  210  B.C.,  we  find  the  consul  Valeritu  Ls^rinus 
stationed  at  Corcyra  with  his  fleet,  giving  assistance  to  the 
.Atoliana  in  their  wars  against  iSa  AoamanianB.  (Uvr 
xxvi.  24.)  Corcyra  under  the  Romans  was  an  inponant 
station  for  their  fleet,  and  also  a  resting-«laca  for  those  who 
went  and  came  from  Greece  by  way  of  Brundisium-  It 
continued  to  belong  to  the  eastern  empire  untO  the  eleventh 
century  at  our  asra,  when  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman 
conqueror  of  Apulia,  took  the  island.  When  die  Latins 
took  Constantinople,  and  established  fleft  in  the  provinces. 
Corfu  had  its  dukes,  who  were  styled  Despots  of  Epirus 
and  Cori\i.  It  foil  afterwards  under  the  Au'jevins  of 
Naples,  but  the  people  revoltcKl  and  called  in  the  Venetians 
in  1386.  Corfri  remained  under  Venice  till  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  notwithstanding  repealed  attacks  of 
the  Ottomans,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  m  1 7 1 4, 
when  they  besieged  Corfu  with  30,000 men,  and  made  several 
assaults,  but  were  renulAed  by  General  Schnlemburg,  who 
oommanded  the  garriaoit.  The  idand  was  administered  by 
Proweditori  sent  nom  Venice;  but  the  internal  or  mum- 
cinal  administration  was  in  the  hands  the  native  noUes. 
The  judicial  system  BPPeam  to  have  been  bad,  and  muidera 
were  very  frequent  Wun  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  Vene- 
tian senate,  under  pretence  of  establishing  apo^ar  goras' 
ment  the  democrats  who  came  into  office  at  Venice  sent  com- 
ainkmaatoCorfttir^^l^fiMf^^^^tJ^f^  tlwir 
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antes  tbe  Fncsh.  who  sent  troops  on  board  the  Venetian  men 
of  mr,  and  took  wnieasionttf  the  kland  without  opposition. 
In  1799  a  united  Russian  and  Turkish  feroe  wrested  CorAi 
from  the  French,  and  in  the  following  year  the  repuUie  of 
the  seven  united  Ionian  islands  was  constituted  under  the 
protectiun  of  Russia  and  the  Porte.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
Russia  gave  up  the  seven  islands  to  the  French,  who  sent 
garridODs  from  the  coa^t  of  Naples.  The  English  however 
took  all  the  islands  except  Corfu,  which  was  given  up  hy 
France  by  the  peace  of  ^is  in  1814.  The  seven  island 
were  then  restored  to  their  independence,  and  formed  into  a 
Btate  under  tbe  protection  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  re- 
presented by  a  lord  high  commissioner,  who  resides  at  Corfu. 

The  present  constitution  of  tbe  seven  islands  was  pro- 
claimed in  January,  1818,  under  the  sanction  of  Great 
Briuin.  The  parliament  or  legislative  assembly  consists  of 
-fortjr  members,  eleven  of  whom  have  Uieir  seats  de  jure, 
consisting  of  the  six  members  of  the  last  senate,  of  the  four 
regents  of  the  lareer  islands  going  out  of  offioe,  and  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  three  smaller  islands  taken  by  turns. 
The  other  twentji-nine  members  are  elected  by  the  electoral 
bodies  of  tbe  different  islands,  sevep  for  each  of  the  islands 
of  Corlii.  Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  four  for  Santa  Maura,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  other  three  islands,  Cwigo,  Ithaca,  and 
Paxo.  They  are  elected  for  five  years,  which  is  the  term 
of  duration  for  each  parliament,  unless  it  be  dissolved  before 
that  period  by  the  lord  high  commissioner.  The  members, 
as  well  as  the  electors,  are  all  of  the  class  of  nobles,  which  is 
numerous,  including  almost  all  the  landed  proprietors.  The 
qualifications  requisite  in  order  to  be  inscribed  amoi^  the 
nobles  are  specified  in  the  constitutional  charter  given  by  the 
£mperor  AJezander  in  1803,  in  oonfonnity  with  the  oU 
usages  of  the  eonntry,  by  whidi  the  inhabitants  were  classed 
into  three  orders,  nobles,  buig^n,  and  peasants.  The 
burners  mar  berame  nobles  on  certain  conditions.  The 
peasants  are  me  in  their  persons,  but  have  no  alsctive 
rights,  and  they  are  generally  very  poor. 

The  senate,  which  consisU  of  a  president  andflva  M— 
bers,  all  from  the  class  of  tbe  nobles,  forms  the  executive. 
The  president,  who  has  the  title  of  highness,  is  appointed 
bv  the  kint;  of  Great  Britain:  the  other  five  members  are 
cnosen  by  tbe  parliament,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  lord  high  commissioner.  The  senators  are  elected 
for  five  vears;  the  Resident  is  appointed  for  two  years 
and  a  half :  the  senate  appoints  to  oU  administrative  offices 
and  situations. 

The  lord  high  commlarioner  convokes  the  parliament 
onee  a  year,  and  opens  the  session  by  a  speech.  He 

Korogues  or  dissolves  it   Bills  are  brought  before  the 
ouse,  either  from  the  senate,  or  from  the  lord  high  <;om- 
missioner  through  the  senate,  or  lastly,  by  any  member  of 

Earltament.    After  passing  the  House  of  Parliament,  the 
ills  must  be  approved  by  the  senate,  and  lastly  must  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  lord  high  commissioner. 

In  every  island  there  is  a  regent,  or  chief  civil  and  political 
officer,  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  likewise  a  resident 
appointed  by  the  lord  high  commissioner.  There  is  also  in 
each  island  a  municipal  councU,  named  by  the  order  of 
nobles ;  the  recent  is  the  ex-officio  president  of  the  council. 
In  every  island  there  are  also  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
courts,  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  by  Uie  senate.  A 
high  court  of  appeal  for  all  tbe  islands,  esJled  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  sits  at  Corfb,  and  is  oomposod  of  four 

i'udges,  two  appointed  by  the  senate  and  two  Inr  the  lord 
ligh  comnusiionw,  who  may  dioose  them  indisonminately 
among  Ionian  natives  or  British  residents. 

The  lord  high  commissioner  commands  the  armed  force, 
which  consists  of  a  British  establiabment  of  about  3000 
men,  and  four  regiments  of  native  militia. 

The  eastern  Greek  church  is  considered  as  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  state;  but  the  Roman  or  Greco- 
Latin  church  enjoys  equal  protection.  The  archbishop  and 
bishops  of  tbe  established  church  are  consecrated  by  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  iConttiiution  of  the  Ionian 
lilamb,  in  Dufky's  Bteueil  de  Conttitutiotu,  &c.) 

According  to  the  printed  official  rehima  of  1 833,  the  whole 
populatkm  of  the  seven  islands  was  107,379  males,  and 
90,588  fomale  natives,  besides  11,179  strangers.  That  of 
the  island  of  Corfh  was  32,909  male  and  27,098  female 
natives,  besides  9040  strangers.  Of  this  population  about 
15,000  were  employed  in  agriculture,  1621  m  manufactures, 
and  1443  in  commerce.  There  were  on  the  islatd  4005 
«eres  sown  with  wheat,  about  16,600  acres  win  with 


Indian  com,  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  75,700  acres 
planted  with  olive  trees,  13,900  with  vines,  about  10^0  wiOi 
pulse,  848  with  flax,  and  7422  in  pasture,  besides  33,272 
acres  uneultivated.  There  were  on  the  island  4194  hwses* 
2341  homed  cattle,  18,585  sheep,  and  16,743  goats.  The 
value  of  the  exports  for  that  year  was  129,000/.  steiling, 
and  the  imports  were  83,000^  The  shipping  inwards  was 
254,000  tons,  and  tbe  outmrds  255,000,  about  one-half  of 
it  consisting  of  Ionian  vessels.  (Tablet  qf  the  Reveime, 
Population,  <^.,  </  tfie  United  Kingdom  and  it»  Coloniet, 
Supplement  to  Part  IV.) 

CORIA'NDRUM  SATTTTUM  or  COMMON  CORI 
ANDER,  is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  inhabiting  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  yielding  a  globular  dry  n'uit; 
with  slight  carminative  stomachic  properties,  and  a  power- 
All  smell  something  like  that  of  bugs.  Tbe  leaves  that 
^ow  next  the  root  are  nearly  entire  or  gashed,  and  wedge- 
shaped ;  the  stem-leaves  have  a  bipinnatifld  s^oture,  and 
theur  segments  are  deeply  divided;  while  the  uppermost 
leaves  are  parted  in  many  very  narrow  linear  spreading 
segments.  The  flowers  are  pale  pink,  with  no  general  in" 
voTucre,  but  with  partial  ones,  each  of  which  consists  of 
eight  sharp  linear  leaflets.  Ilie  fhiit  is  globular,  and  will 
separate  into  two  hemispheres,  each  of  which  has  five  very 
imperfect  wavy  primary  ridges  and  four  secondary  straight 
elevated  ones.  There  are  no  vittai  on  the  outside  of  the 
hemispheres*  hut  two  occur  in  their  eoramissure. 


1.  A  poctkni  ofw  nmbol.  In  fruit. 
■HtloD  of  the  Mma. 


[CorlkDdnin  mUtiud.] 

3.  A  fruit  nafttlflad. 


a.  A  traiiHVM 


Coriandu  fi^it,  or  seeds  as  they  are  incorrectly  called, 
ore  used  in  sweetmeats,  in  certain  stomachic  liqueurs,  and 
in  some  countries  in  cookery ;  they  are  little  esteemed  in 
Ei^land. 

CK>RIARIA'C££,  a  very  small  natural  order  of  gyno- 
basic  oolypetalous  exogens,  with  opposite  or  alternate 
exstipmate  leaves,  tan  stonau  with  an  hypogynous  ioHr- 


[CoriatlaiiiTTtiroUa.] 
r  A  Sower  wllh  lt«  bwet,  ihe  kotheri  not  wt  Tiilbls.  S.  The  tune  wiih 
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tion,  and  Ave  distinc.  ovaries,  with  distinct  spreading 
stigmas.  Tlie  two  genera,  of  which  alone  the  order  consits. 
are  ncarlv  allied  to  Rutac«»,  but  their  leaves  are  not 
dotted,  ihe  on\y  plant  that  gives  the  order  any  interest  is 
GoH&ria  myrtifolia,  a  sluvb  inhabiting  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  employed  h^  dyers  for  staining  black.  Its  ftuit  is 
roceulent  and  said  to  be  poisonous. 

CORINTH  (Kipivfloc),  a  city  of  antient  Greece,  the  capital 
of  a  small  but  wealthy  and  powerful  district  in  the  Petopoune- 
Bus.  The  Corinthian  territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Crisa:an  hay,  on  the  north-east  by  Megaris,  on  the  east  by 
the  Saronic  bay,  on  the  south  by  Argolis,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  territories  of  Sicyon.  The  city  was  built  upon  a 
level  to  the  north  of  a  steep  and  high  mountain  colled 
the  Acrocorinthus,  which  served  as  a  citadel,  and  was  in- 
cluded within  the  wall.  (Strabo,  Caaaub.,  p.  379.)  Co- 
rinth had  two  ports ;  the  nearer^  Lech»um,  on  the  Crissan 
bay,  was  connected  with  the  city  by  two  parallel  walls, 
which  were  partially  destroyed  by  the  I^acedsamoniaiis, 
B.C.  393.  (Xenoph.  HOlen.  iv.  4.  $  13.)  This  harbour, 
which  C<donel  Lmke  conceives  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  artificial,  is  now  nearly  filled  up ;  all  that  remains  of 
it  is  a  lagoon  near  the  supposed  site.  (Leake's  Morea,  iii., 
p.  234.)  The  other  port,  Cenchreiee,  on  the  Saronic  bay, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  city ;  it 
was,  however,  a  more  considerable  place  than  Lechieum, 
and  contained  several  temples.  (Pausan.  ii.  2.)  A  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Cenchreiffi  was  a  small  bay,  called 
Schcenus.  Here  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
and  a  kind  of  canal  called  the  Diholcus,  of  which  there  are 
still  some  remains,  was  carried  from  the  harbour  of  SchffiniH 
to  the  eastMD  extremity  of  Port  Lechesum,  and  ships  were 
run  ashore  at  one  of  these  pomts  and  dra^^ged  to  the  other 
sea-  This  wwk  existed  in  the  time  of  Aiut^hanes  ( The^ 
mof^or.  645);  but  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  appears 
that  they  tiad  a  method  of  transferring  naval  operations 
firom  theCrisiBBn  to  the  Saronic  bay  without  dragging  their 
ships  across  the  isthmus.  (Thucyd.  ii.  93.)  A  little  to  the 
south  of  the  Diholcus  was  a  wall,  which  was  alwa.  guarded 
when  any  danger  threatened  the  Peloponnese. 

The  old  name  of  Corinth  was  Ephyra ;  and  under  this 
name  it  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  iColian  race.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Homer  it  was  called  'the  wealthy' (i/tot^  ii.570}, 
an  epithet  which  it  acquired,  according  to  Thncydides  (i.  1 3), 
from  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  occasioned  by 
the  favourable  situation  of  the  town,  which  threw  all  the 
inland  carrying  trade  of  Greece  into  its  poww;  while  the 
difficulty  of  weathering  Cape  Males  (wiiich  was  proverbial) 
made  it  the  emporium  of  most  of  tbe  trade  betwem  Asia 
and  Italy.   (Strabo,  p.  378.) 

About  thirty  years  after  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese (i.  e.  about  IU74  B.C.),  Ephyra  fell  into  the  power 
of  Alotes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  a  Heracleid,  who  had  slain 
a  soothsayer  on  the  passa^  ftom  Naupactus,  and  had  been 
eompelled  to  separate  himself  and  his  followers  from  the 
army  of  the  Dorians.  The  city  then  assumed  the  name  of 
Corinth,  or  the  Corinth  of  Jupiter(Muller,  Dorians,  book  i. 
eh.  5,  $  8) ;  and  the  ^olian  inhabitants  became  a  subject 
class,  though  not  altogether  deprived  of  their  civic  rights. 
The  descendants  of  Aleles  ruled  Corinth  for  five  genera- 
tions with  royal  power ;  but  at  length  a  rigid  oligarcny  was 
substituted  for  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  and 
the  power  was  vested  in  prytanes  chosen  annually  from  the 
powerflil  Heracleid  clan  of  the  Bacchiada.  Hie  members 
of  this  clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  and  cwse- 
quently  kept  aloof  firom  all  immediate  intercourse  with  th^ 
rellow-intiEens,  whom  besideB  they  did  not  treat  with  much 
foibearanee.  In  the  year  660  b.c.  Cypselus,  an  opulent 
citinn  of  Aolian  descant,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  lower  orders,  overthrew  the  oligarchy  without  much 
difficulty,  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  Although 
he  taxeu  and  oppressed  the  Dorian  caste  so  much  that 
many  of  them  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  he  seemed  to  have 
possessed  the  fVill  conflctence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  ati- 
tens,  and  always  reigned  without  a  body-guard.  His  son 
Periandw,  who  succeeded  to  hia  autiiority,  ot^cupies  a  veiy 
prominent  plaoe  in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece.  He  was 
much  mora  despotic  than  his  inedecessor;  he  had  a  body- 
guard of  300  men,  and  trampled  at  pleasure  upon  the  rights 
of  his  eountrymei..  His  reputation  fat  wisdom  (by  which 
we  must  understand  that  practical  wisdom  which  consists 
in  governing  men)  procured  him  a  place  among  the  seven 
sages  of  Gieeea   Upon  his  death  m  979  B.C.  his  power 


devolved  to  one  of  his  relatives,  Fsamroeticnus,  the  son  of 
Grordias,  who  after  three  years  was  deposed  by  the  Laoe- 
damonians.  The  former  constitution  was  then  restored, 
but  doubtless  much  modified,  and  Corinth  remained  an  oli- 
garchical  state  tdl  the  beginning  of  the  fburlh  century 
B.C.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  which  was  in  soma 
measure  brought  about  by  them,  the  Ckirinthians  were 
staunch  supporters  of  the  Laceilnmonians,  and  the  bitto^ 
enemies  of  Athens.  About  394  B.C.  a  demociatiod  fiustion 
endeavoured  to  upset  the  aristocracy,  and  to  unite  Corinth 
with  Ar^s,  but  without  any  permanent  success.  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iv.  4.)  Timophanes  re-established  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  by  means  of  the  mOTcenariee  which  he 
commanded;  but  he  was  soon  removed  by  assassination. 
(Aristot  Potit.  v.  6 ;  Com.  Nepos.  Timol.,  c.  i.  ■  Plutarch. 
Timnl.  iv.)  Like  the  other  states  of  Greece,  Corinth  fell 
the  influenoe  of  the  Hacedotuan  power,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  Macedonians  under  Antigonus.  but  liberated  l^  Aratus 
(Faosan.  ii.  c  8.  $  4.)  The  Corinthians  took  the  lead  in 
the  Adman  confederal,  and  were  at  first  allies  of  the 
Romans  (Pausan.  vii.  c.  8,  $  3) ;  hut  at  last  the  temptations 
held  out  by  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  pretext  ftir- 
nished  by  some  insults'^hicb  the  Corinthians  had  offered 
to  the  Roman  embassy  (Strabo,  p.  381  )k  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion and  plunder  of  the  town  by  L.  Mummius,  in  146  B.C., 
according  to  an  express  decree  of  the  Roman  senate.  (Liv. 
Epit.  lii.)  Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed,  but  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  to  Rome,  and 
contributed  to  encourage  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Italy. 
(Strabo,  p.  381.)  Ck>rinth  was  restored  by  Julius  Ceesar 
about  100  years  after  its  conquest  1^  Mummius,  and 
peopled  wiu  flreedmen,  who  enjoyed  the  ^vilegas  of  a 
Colonia.  When  Fatwanias  visitcid  COTinth  in  the  second 
centuiy  of  our  sra,  thera  wen  still  many  fine  buHdinga, 
and  other  monuments  of  'the  fhrmer  splendour  of  Qi»  city. 
(Pausan.  iL  c.  1,  $  7.)  Then  now  remains  little  but  the 
ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  probably  the  oldest  existiiig  spe- 
cimen of  that  s^le. 

The  colonies  of  (^rinth  were  very  numerous  j  but,  as  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  Miiller  iDoriant^x^  c.6i  $  7), 
they  were  all  sent  out  from  Lechseum,  and  confined  to  seas 
west  of  the  isthmus.  The  most  celebrated  were  Syracuse 
and  Corcyra.  Potideaa,  in  Adlen^  however,  is  an  exception 
to  Muller's  remark. 

Its  wealth  and  the  confluence  of  mercbantA  from  all  parts 
favoured  everything  which  ministered  to  the  gratifiouion 
of  the  senses;  and  both  architeetun  and  the  other  fine 
arts  were,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Uie  ancient^  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  this  we^thy  emporium.  (Pindar, 
Olymp.  xiii,,  25 — 31.) 

The  C^inthian  territory  is  fertile  and  well  watered.  The 
fountain  Peirene,  on  the  Acrocorinthus,  was  celebrated  by 
the  poets  (Strabo,  p.  379) ;  but  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the 
inhabitants  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the  sprines  in  the 
town,  that  they  irtduced  the  emperor  to  supply  them  with 
water  from  the  Stymphalus  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
twenty  miles  long.  The  modern  name  Gortho  is  merelv 
an  abbreviation  <^  the  aneient  name  ot  the  ci^.  (Leake's 
Morea,  iii.  p.  262.) 

According  to  the  fable  Bellerophon  caught  the  wineed 
horse,  Pegasus,  while  drinking  at  the  fouutain  of  Peuene 
The  Peg^us  appears  on  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  some  of 
its  colonies. 
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CX>RINTHZAN  ORDER,    rcmi.  AscHincrvu; 

OORINTBTANS.  ST.  PAUL'S  TWO  EPISTLES  TO 
THE.  The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Gentile  and 
Jevish  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  city  of  Corinth  is 
generally  considered  by  the  commentators  and  critics  to 
hare  been  ivritten  a.o-  57  or  58.  Of  this  opinion  are  Mi- 
chaelis.  Mill,  Whitby,  Pearson,  Benson,  Paley,  Adam 
Clarke,  G.eswell,  &c. ;  but  the  date  assigned  to  it  oy  Beau- 
sobre,  L'En&nt,  and  Lardner  is  a.d.  56.  The  place  from 
which  it  vas  written  is  stated  in  the  concluding  postscript 
to  be  Pbilippi,  which,  as  it  apparently  contradicts  the 
apostle's  statement  in  verse  8,  *  I  shall  remain  in  Ephesut 
until  Pentecost'  (im/upw  ii  Iv  E^ffy).  the  latter  place  is 
commonly  given  at  the  more  probable;  especially  at  these 
postscripts  appear  to-be  in  other  instanoes  erroneous,  and 
without  authority.  In  order  to  perceive  the  desi^  of  these 
epistles,  it  is  necessary  to  otwerre  the  fullowing  circumstan- 
tial fects  which  gave  occasion  to  the  writing  of  them :  — 
Christianity  was  first  preached  at  Corinth  by  at  Paul,  who 
resided  there  about  eighteen  months,  between  a.d.  51  and 
53.  His  successors  were  Apollos,  Aquila,  and  Sosthenes. 
But  shortly  after  his  departure  several  other  learned  and 
eloquent  teachers  of  Christianity  drew  away  most  of  the 
Christian  converts  iVom  the  Gospel  doctrine  as  set  forth  by 
St.  Paul,  and  formed  them  principally  into  two  separate 
mrties,  the  one  contending  for  the  rigid  observance  of  the 
Jewish  ritual,  the  other  for  indulgence  in  some  of  the  idola- 
trous and  lascivious  customs  of  the  worship  of  Venn^  to 
whom  a  magnificent  temple,  containing  a  thousand  prosti- 
tutes (Strabo^  Casaub.,  378X  ms  dedicated  in  the  centre  of 
this  great  commercial  city,  which  bore  a  provdrbial  character 
for  luxur^and  licentiousness.  Some  writers  copjecture  that 
the  Judaizing  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Corinth  were  some 
of  the  twelve  apostles :  since  Paul  asserts  that  on  this  ques- 
tion he  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  and  (2  Cor.  xi.  22,  23) 
he  speaks  of  these  teachers  as  Hebrews  and  ministers  of 
Chnst.  On  being  apprised  of  tliis  condition  of  the  Co- 
rinthian church,  St.  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle,  the  con- 
tents of  which  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads: 
first,  the  reproval  of  abuses  and  corruptions  wnich  disgraced 
the  Christian  community  of  Corinth ;  secondly,  the  reply  to 
various  questions,  for  the  decision  of  which  the  Corinthians 
had  app^ed  to  the  judgment  of  their  apostle'  After  com- 
mencing with  tlw  usu&l  salutation*  he  proceeds  thwefore  to 
rebuke  their  achisms  and  assumption  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom ;  exhorting  them  to  become  united  to  himself,  as 
havinga  prior  claim  to  their  respect  and  attention  (c.  i.  to 
iv.)-  He  next  reproves  them  for  not  having  delivered  unto 
Satan  one  who  hiid  his  father's  wife  (c.  v.) ;  for  not  suffer^ 
ing  themselves  to  be  defrauded  rather  than  go  to  law ;  and 
especially  for  their  indulgence  in  fornication  (c.  vi.).  Then 
follow  answers  to  the  (questions,  in  which  instructions  are 
given  concerning  marriage,  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows, 
the  eating  of  idolatrous  sacrifices,  the  exercise  of  superna- 
tural gifts,  the  proprieties  to  be  observed  by  public  preach- 
ers, and  the  forbidding  women  to  address  congregations 
(0.  viii  to  ziv.).  A  censure  is  passed  upon  the  proihne  ob- 
servance ctf  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  in  eating  it,  each  before 
another  took  his  own  supper,  so  that  while  one  was  hungry 
another  was  drunk  Oaivroc  ydp  rh  tStov  tiXmnv  irpoXafiS^t 
Jv  faytlv  xai  8{  fijv  inii'^,  8;  ti  utO&H)  c  xi.  21.  From 
c.  7CV.  1 2,  it  appears  that  it  was  taught  among  the  Christians 
of  Corinth  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead-  St.  Paul 
thenre  takes  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  the  subject  to  the 
end  of  this  chapter,  which  forms  the  most  imposing  part  of 
the  Church  of  England  Burial  Service.  The  epistle  closes 
with  an  exhortation  to  the  C(niutbians  to  secure  the  collec- 
tion of  money  for  the  necessitous  saints  in  Judsa,  both 
hearers  and  preachers,  which  is  several  times  enforced  with 
various  aivuments,  especially  in  e.ix.  and  xvi.,and  incviiL 
and  ix.  tn  the  second  epistle,  of  which  we  now  come  to 
speak.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was  written  aji.  58, 
about  a  year  Uter  the  first,  and  fWrai  Philippd,  as  the  frast- 
script  asserts.  The  main  purpose  of  St  ]hul  in  this  epistle 
was  to  repel  the  imputations  which  it  appears  his  first 
epistle  had  induced  the  opponent  teachers  to  make,  both  as 
to  his  doctrines  authori^,  and  personal  appearance.  It  is 
m  fact  an  apologetic  oration,  in  whirh  the  apostle  enlarges 
on  bis  Kp^ual  ot&te,  power,  and  qualifications ;  and  speaks 
of  his  supernatural  revelations,  as  far  exceeding  the  preten- 
sions of  bis  rivals  at  Corinth,  whom  he  designates  '  false 
apostles,  deceitful  workers,  and  ministers  of  witan,*  xi.  13. 
He  explains  at  length  Uieeause  of  his  not  having  visited  the 


Conntihuni  as  he  jumnised.  declares  his  great  sneoeis  m 

preacbini^  mentions  his  numerous  sufferings  and  diustos 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  foithftil,  enforces  the  necessity 
of  completing  the  contribution  for  the  saints,  and  concludes 
with  a  larewtfU  salutation. 

The  great  rhetorical  merits  of  this  address  are  critically 
discussed  in  the  '  Disputatio  Inauguralis  de  alterfi  Pauli  ad 
Corinthios  EpistolS,'  by  M.  Royards.  Svo.,  1818.  All  the 
passa^  in  tne  fiithers  of  the  first  three  centimes  which 
contain  any  citation  from, or  allusion  to,  these  two  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  are  collected  in  the  2nd  vol  of  Dr.  Lardner*B  Cre- 
dibility. The  words  in  the  first  epistle,  'Vypaif/a  v/uv  iv  ry 
lirioToXy  (c.  V.  9),  have  been  the  subject  of  great  controversy, 
as  implying  that  another  epistle,  not  now  extant,  was  written 
before  the  one  which  is  called  the  first  A  long  list  of  the 
critics  and  divines  who  have  given  opinions  aMut  it  may 
be  found  in  Home's  Introduc,  voC  iv.  p.  353.  Nun»- 
rous  critical  particulars  tnay  be  found  m  the  following 
works  :—Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
by  Bishop  Marsh,  vol.  iv.  p.  42-74;  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in 
das  Neue  Test.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  91-201;  Macknight  on  the 
Epistles;  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  349-357,  and 
603;  Greswell,  Harmony  of  Gospels,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  33-38; 
Pale/s  Horee  Paulinee,  pp.  66-98;  Critical  Commentaries 
by  Piscator,  RpUock,  Schutter,  and  others,  are  enumerated 
in  Watts*  Bibliotheoa,  where  a  very  copious  list  is  given  of 
sermons  on  texts  from  these  epistles,  both  which  were  first 
printed  separately  from  the  Testament  Helancthon  at 
Wittenbnrg  in  1921. 

CORIOLA'NUS,  CN^tTS  UAOIGIUS,  thi^  hero  of 
an  antient  Roman  legend,  belonging  to  tlw  lattsr  half  ^ 
the  third  century  of  the  city.  Dion^ua  calls  him  Cains, 
but  Dion  and  most  of  the  MSS.  of  Livy  are  in  fkvour  of 
CniBus.  (Niebuhr's  Hist.  <^  Rome,  vol.  it,  p.  234,  Eng. 
TVarul.)  The  surname  Coriolanus  was  supposed,  in  later 
times,  to  have  been  derived  from  bis  conquest  of  Corioli, 
but  it  probably  arose  in  the  s:imc  way  as  a  multitude  of 
other  Roman  surnames  such  us  Sabinus,  Auruncus,  Vi- 
scellius,  &c.,  which  only  indicate  the  origin  of  the  houses 
that  bore  them.  A  simUar  connexion  might  no  doubt  be 
satisfkcturily  traced  in  many  more  cases  if  the  names  of  the 
towns  remained  to  justify  our  conclusions.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  242.)  The  stoiy  of  Coriolanus,  as  given  by  the 
Roman  nistorians,  is  so  completdy  poetical  in  its  form,  and 
so  rhetorical  in  its  details,  that  Niebuhr  (p.  242)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  almost  the  whole  of  it  must  be  excluded  from  his- 
tory.  The  tale  however  runs  as  follows : — 

Coriolanus  was  in  the  Roman  camp  when  the  consul 
Cominius  was  laying  si^  to  Corioli.  The  besieged  making 
a  v^orous  sally,  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  Romans  to 
their  camp;  but  Coriolanus  immaliately  rallied  them, 
rushed  through  the  gates,  and  took  the  place.  Meanwhile 
the  Antiates  had  come  to  relieve  the  town,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  engaging  with  the  consul's  army,  when  Co- 
riolanus commenced  the  battle,  and  soon  completely  de- 
feated them.  From  this  time  be  was  greatly  admired 
for  his  warlike  abilities,  but  his  haughty  demeanour 
gave  considerable  offence  to  the  commonal^.  Not  long 
afterwards,  his  implacable  anger  was  excited  by  being 
refused  the  consulship;  and  when,  on  occasion  (HT  a 
severe  fomine  in  the  city,  com  was  at  last  brought  from 
Sicily  (some  purchased  and  some  given  by  a  Greek  prince), 
and  a  debate  arose  whether  it  should  be  given  gratis  or  sold 
to  the  plebs,  Coriolanus  strenuously  advised  that  it  should 
be  sold.  The  people  in  their  fiiry  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces  had  not  the  tribunes  summoned  him  to  take  his  trial. 
He  was  banished  by  a  majority  of  the  tribes,  and  retired 
to  AntiiUD,  the  cmef  town  of  the  Volsci,  wh«e  the 
king,  AttiuB  TuUus,  received  him  with  great  hospitality. 
Coriolanus  promised  the  Volsci  his  aid  in  their  war 
apainat  Rome,  and  they  forthwith  granted  him  the  highest 
civil  honours,  and  appointed  lum  their  general.  He 
attacked  and  took  many  towns;  among  others  CirceiL 
Satricum,  Longula,  and  Lavinium.  At  last  he  directed 
his  march  to  Rome  itself,  and  pitched  his  oamp  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  cit^,  where  he  dictated  the  terms 
at  which  the  Romans  mif^ht  purchase  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. Among  other  thmgs  he  demanded  that  the  land 
taken  fVom  the  Volsci  sho^d  be  restored,  that  the  colo- 
nies settled  there  should  be  recalled,  and  that  the  whole 
people  should  be  received  as  allies  and  citizens  with  equal 
rights ;  and  that  all  those  who  had  enlisted  themselves 
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ather  of  three  da^  fbr  naldng  up  ibea  mincls.  After 
ti^rtj  days  had  expired, a  deputation  of  ftturleadinffMnaton 
eaae  before  his  tribunal,  but  wme  repulsed  vith  Uireats  if 
tbey  should  again  oflbr  Bnything  imt  vnreservad  lub- 
mission. 

On  the  aeoond  day  the  whole  body  of  pnests  and  augurs 
oame  in  their  offleial  garb  and  implored  him,  but  in  vain. 
On  the  third  and  last  day  which  he  had  allowed  them  he 
intmded  to  lead  his  army  against  the  city,  but  another  ex- 
pedient was  tried,  and  succeeded.  Ihe  noblest  matrons  of 
the  city,  led  by  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  bis 
wife  Volumnia,  who  held  her  little  children  by  the  hand,  came 
to  bis  tent  Their  lamentationsatlastprevailedonhisalmost 
unbending  resolution,  and,  addressing  his  mother,  he  said 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  *  take  then  thy  coimtry  instead  of  me, 
since  this  is  thy  choice.'  The  embassy  departed;  and  dis- 
missing his  forces,  he  returned  and  lived  among  the  Volcsi 
to  a  great  age.  According  to  another  account  he  was 
murdered  by  some  of  the  Tolsci,  who  were  indignant  at  his 
withdrawing  from  the  attack. 

After  hia  death  however  the  Soman  wmnen  wore 
mouming  for  him  as  tbey  had  done  for  some  fonner  heroes. 
The  public  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  services  of  Volumnia 
were  acknowledged  bv  a  temple,  which  was  erected  to 
Female  Fortune.  Shakspeare  has  founded  bis  play  of  '  Co- 
riolanus' on  certain  parts  of  the  legend. 

(DionyaiuB  Balicamassensis.  viii. ;   Plutarch.  Life 
Coriolama;  Liviusii.,  33—40;  Floruai^ll:  Kirouhrs 
Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii,  pp.  234—243.) 

CORK,  botanically  considered,  is  the  soft  elastic  bark  of 
a  kind  of  oak  inhabiting  Spain  and  Portugal.  [Quekcus.} 
The  bark  of  all  trees  consists  of  a  parenchymatous  or  soft 
eellular  substance,  and  of  a  harder  liorieous  tubular  tissue : 
in  most  speciea  ibe  latter  is  most  abundant ;  in  the  cork 
the  former  oonstitutes  the  mass  of  the  bark,  and  hence  its 
elftsticityand  the  fkcflily  widi  which  it  is  cut  in  all  ilinw- 
tions.  When  bowever  it  is  first  generated,  the  bark  of 
the  eork-tvee  is  fkr  leas  elai^c  than  it  becomes  subse- 
quently ;  wbidi  is  owing  to  its  consisting  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  large  proportion  of  woody  matter.  When  the 
latter  is  once  fimned.  which  takes  place  in  the  first  year  of 
its  growth,  it  never  increases,  however  long  the  bark  may 
remain  in  a  living  state ;  but  the  parenchymatous  substance 
will  go  on  growing  as  lonf  as  tiie  bark  is  alive,  a  provision 
of  nature  conneeted  with  the  annual  increase  in  diameter  of 
wood  and  the  necessity  of  the  bark  giving  way  to  the  pres- 
sure from  within,  a  the  growth  of  the  parenchyma  is 
prolonged  and  rapid,  a  corky  substance  is  the  necessarr 
consequence,  as  in  certain  kinds  of  elois,  the  common  oak 
itself  and  many  other  trees ;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  any 
European  toee  m  such  excess  as  in  the  cork.  As  soon  as 
the  bark  dies,  it  of  course  ceases  to  grow,  and  then,  not 
distending  as  it  is  pressed  upon  fit>m  within,  it  fells  off  in 
flakes  which  correspond  to  the  layers  that  are  formed  an- 
nualljr.  These  flakes  are  the  layers  of  cork  which  the 
Si  aniards  collect  under  the  name  of  the  outer  bark,  while 
the  inner  Vving  bark  is  or  rather  should  be  spared.  We 
are  told,  however,  by  Captain  8.  Cook,  that  recently  the 
SjMiniards  have  committed  the  inconceivable  absurdity  of 
stripping  off  the  inner  bark  also,  although  it  is  of  no  value 
except  for  tanning,  and  although  its  removal  of  course  de- 
ttnya  the  trees.  The  same  intelligent  observer  states  that 
the  cork-bw  occurs  in  Spain  throughout  the  whole  extent 

the  Tierra  Caliente,  but  is  most  abilndant  in  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  whence  the  principal  exports  have  been  made. 
Cork  aprears  to  be  a  coiruption  of  the  Latin  word  cortex. 

CORK  TRADE.  [Baiuk.] 

CORK,  a  maritime  county  of  the  prorinee  of  Hunster 
in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  nwth  by  the  counties  of  Lime- 
rick and  Tippemry,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Waterford, 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
county  of  Kerry.  It  lies  between  51°  27'  and  52°  13' 
N.  lat,  nearly  under  the  same  parallds  with  South 
Wales,  and  is  by  much  the  largest  county  in  Ireland.  Its 
^eatest  length  from  Youghall  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kenmare  river  on  the  west,  is  93  Irish  or  110  English 
miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  ftom  the  Old  Head  of  Kin- 
sale  upon  the  south  to  Cbarlaville  on  the  north,  is  44  Irish 
or  56  Bnf^ish  miles.*  The  area  is  estimated  at  2654^ 
■quire  sUtute  miles,  or  1,698,682  English  acres;  but  this 
•stimata  is  not  to  be  depended  on  for  accuracy:  the 
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indentations  of  the  coast  from  YoughaU  to  KenmatA  gnr*  • 
coast-line  of  about  200  miles.  Population  in  1821,  tWJW ; 
in  1831.  ;03,716. 

The  diief  mountain  groups,  which  with  bc^  and  mnpra- 
fitable  lands  occupy  upwaras  of  two-nmths  of  the  entire 
surfiice,  may  be  considered  as  ofiets  of  the  main  ridge 
which  separates  Cork  ttom  Kerry.  This  ridge,  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  wparates  Ban  try  Bay  from  the  river  of 
Kenmare,  runs  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and  on  the  side  towards 
Cork  sends  off  numerous  lateral  elevations.  Of  these  the 
two  chief  are  the  ranges  nnrth  and  south  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lee,  which  river  divides  the  county  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  The  northern  range,  which  is  by  much  the 
more  extensive,  consists  of  the  almost  continuous  groups  of 
theMuskerry,  Boggra,  andNagles  mountains,  and  stretches 
in  a  uniform  direction  from  the  Kerry  boundary  on  one 
side  of  the  county,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  bordere  of 
Watnford  on  the  other.  The  Sheh^  group,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Lee,  runs 
a  much  shorter  distance  from  the  main  ridj^;  but  the 
upland  country  of  Kinalmeaky,  into  which  it  subsides, 
prolongs  the  elevation  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  Boggra  range  across  the  entire  extent  of  the 
county,  from  Dunmanway  on  the  west  to  the  high 
grounds  above  Cork  and  Passage  on  the  east  North  and 
south  of  this  central  valley  are  the  districts  which  form  the 
basins  of  the  Blackirater  and  the  Bandon ;  the  former  in- 
cluded between  the  mountains  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary, 
and  the  B<^2n  groups ;  and  the  latter  between  the  Shehv 
range  and  those  elevations  which  rise  southward  towards 
the  sea-coast.  These  three  principal  valleys  are  nearly  sym- 
metrically situated,  and  their  respective  rivers  run  very 
nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  their  general  course  being 
from  west  to  east:  all  have  their  rise  among  the  eastern  de- 
clivities of  the  Kerry  ridge,  and  each,  as  it  wraoach^  &e 
termination  of  its  course,  takes  a  southward  direction  Sx 
some  miles  before  entering  the  sea.  In  like  manner  each 
is  naturally  navigable  throughout  this  latter  portion  of  its 
course,  as  the  Blackwater  from  Youghall  at  its  mouth  to 
Cappoquin ;  the  Lee  from  the  sea  to  Cork ;  and  the  Bandon 
from  Kinside  at  its  mouth  to  Inishonan.  The  Blackwater 
is  by  much  the  largest  river  of  the  three,  and  drains  a  pro- 
nortionately  greater  extent  of  country.  The  hc^  and  waste 
lands  lie  among  the  mountain  groups  described ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  county  is  well  tilted  and  productive,  parti- 
cularly along  the  banks-of  the  rivers  enumerated,  and  in 
the  districts  mcluded  between  their  embouchures. 

Beginning  from  the  east,  the  harbour  of  Youghall  has  a 
tolerwle  anchorage  in  six  fotboms  water  without  the  bar. 
where  vessels  may  wut  the  tide,  which  gives  twenty  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar  at  neaps.  Three  leagues  south  is  a  good 
anchorage  and  fishing  ground,  in  five  to  twelve  &tlioms 
water  at  Ring  Point  From  this  the  coast  is  nicky,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extensive  strand  of  BallycottonlBay,  to 
the  entrance  of  Cork  harbour  four  leagues  fitrth^  wesL 
This  harbour  is  so  commodious,  says  Smith,  that  it  will 
admit  the  largest  vessels  at  any  time  of  the  tide  without 
striking  sail,  and  has  a  land-locked  anchorage  in  ten 
fathoms  water  in  some  places,  and  in  seven  fitthoms'  water 
within  a  cable's  lengih  of  the  shore.  On  the  shoalest  part 
of  the  bar  are  thirty  feet  water  at  ebb-tide.  From  this  west- 
ward to  Kinsale  harbour  the  coast  is  rocky  and  dangerous. 
The  harbour  of  Kitisale  has  thirty  feet  of  water  on  the  bar, 
and  anchorage  within  in  seven  fathoms ;  but  it  is  not  so  capa- 
cious as  that  of  Cork.  There  is  also  good  anchorage  in  any 
dmth  of  water  on  both  aides  of  Uie  promontory  to  the  west 
called  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  Hie  bay  of  Courtmaaheirv, 
next  west,  is  fit  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  but  exposed.  Ch^- 
nakilty  harbour  is  encumbered  with  a  bar,  on  which  ate 
only  two  fathoms'  water  at  full  sea,  and  vessels  embayed 
here  are  in  considerable  danger.  The  harbour  of  Glanw>re 
has  fourteen  to  thirty  foet  of  water  in  its  channel,  and  a 
land-locked  anchorage.  CasUehaven  Creek  has  safe  an- 
chorage in  fourteen  feet ;  and  Baltimore  ^y  pretty  good 
in  six  i^thoms.  Baltimore  is  situated  on  the  easton  side  o. 
an  extensive  bay,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cape  Clear  Island, 
and  on  the  west  by  Mizen  Head:  it  contama  the  several 
minor  bays  of  Baltimore,  Roaring  Water,  Crookhaven  and 
Inisherkiu,  in  all  of  which  merchant  vessels  ra^  find  an- 
chorage. West  from  Misen  Head  the  l»y  of  Dunmanus 
runs  inland  twelve  milea  in  a  north-east  dire^ion,  with  ten 
to  thirQr  fo.thoms  of  water  througjiua^ud  noU  but  it  ia 
little  ftequented.Jn  nonaqyiBnfiftlijf  w  OMtiMyof  Bantry 
Bayaftom  wliieh  it  is  sepmted  1^  die  nam^r^faonntanMnM 
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CBontoiy  tenmroting  in  Hmtoriiuw  or  Sneep's'Head. 
trf  Bar  ii  Ayrt^  fathomi  deep  at  the  mouth,  tventy-six 
Bflas  longt  and  from  three  to  Ave  mfles  hzoad.  Bear  Island 
at  iti  entrance  protectn  it  from  the  south-westerly  swell, 
and  affbrds  the  land-looked  anehorage  of  Bearhaven  in  ten 
to  sixteen  fbtboma'  water,  fi>r  an  unlimited  number  of 
Teasels.  Further  up,  Wbid^  Island  incloses  the  minor  bays 
of  Bantry  and  Gleugariff^  the  latter  much  oelebrated  fbr  the 
ma^ifleenee  of  its  scenery:  it  is  calculated  that  all  the 
shipping  of  Europe  oould  nde  secure  in  this  noble  harbour. 
Bearhaven  has  been  proposed  as  a  station  Ibr  paoket-Bhins 
to  North  America,  in  connexion  with  the  projected  aoutn- 
veitam  line  of  rail-road  from  Dublin. 

Facilities  ft>rinlar«arnage  are  oonflned  to  ^  eoast: 
the  inland  navigatim  of  the  Bandon  is  ray  ineonaiderabla ; 
that  portion  of  the  Blaekwater  whidi  is  navigable  Uea  in 
the  coun^  of  Watarford ;  and  the  traffic  between  Cork  and 
the  sea  is  more  a  harbour  than  a  river  navigation.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  rend^  the  Bandon  navigable,  from  Dun- 
manwny,  near  its  source,  to  Iniahonon ;  also  the  Blaek- 
water. ftom  Mallow  to  Cappoquin ;  but  neither  design  has 
been  practically  attempted.  The  only  lakes  in  the  county 
are  two  small  but  very  picturesque  sheets  of  water,  near 
the  source  of  the  Lee,  and  some  pools  on  the  coast. 

The  road  to  Dublin,  carried  over  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  Nagles  mc-imtains  by  Rathcormack,  unites  the  valleys 
of  the  Lee  «nd  the  Blaekwater  from  Cork  to  Fermoy.  The 
road  from  Cork  to  Mallow,  carried  over  the  western  flank 
tif  the  same  ranee,  fbrms  anothw  line  of  communioatim 
between  these  vaU^  and  is  nied  as  the  post-line  to  Lime- 
liek.  Westward  mm  Hallow  to  HiUstieet,  a  distance  of 
nearly  eighteen  mfles,  the  range  of  the  Bof^ni  mountains 
formed  an  impassable  hairier,  until,  in  1823,  permission 
was  obtained  from  government  to  make  a  road  through  the 
centre  of  this  group  at  an  expense  of  about  10,000£,  one- 
half  to  be  levied  by  county  presentments,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  This 
road  has  now  been  open  fbr  several  years,  and  saves  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  of  the  Blaekwater  a  distance  of  fully 
twenty  miles  Irish  on  every  journey  to  and  flrom  the  Cork 
market.  It  also  supplies  an  easy  means  of  transit  fbr  fhel 
to  the  low  countries,  both  north  and  south.  Before  this 
road  was  opened,  the  only  means  of  procuring  ftiel  tnm  the 
upland  b<^  was  on  the  backs  of  small  horses,  or  of  men 
and  women.  Other  new  roads  ban  been  nude  at  the  public 
expnue  within  the  county  in  the  ndghbonrbooda  of  Clogh- 
nakil^,  Bandon,  Skibbereen  and  Courtmasherry.  Prior  to 
the  year  1829.  a  great  part  of  the  north- western  district  of 
the  county  was  almost  inaccessible.  This  district  fbmed 
part  of  a  tract  of  970  square  miles,  comprised  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  Blaekwater,  which  up  to  the  year  1822 
had  contained  no  road  passable  for  horsemen  in  wet  wea- 
ther. *  The  entire  district  must  have  remained  neglected 
by  the  hand  of  civilisation  fix)m  the  period  at  wuoh  its 
antient  proprietors,  the  later  Earis  of  Desmond,  had  been 
dispossessed  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.*  (Report  on  the 
Crown  LamU  qf  PobU  &Kei^  32  MartHi,  1831.)  The 
whole  diatriet  oontained  but  two  leaident  landed  profwieton, 
whose  honaea  were  distant  88^  n^les  from  one  another.  The 
inhabitaats  were  poor  and  igimant;  and  the  inaoeessible 
nature  of  the  country  made  it  Ao  asylnm  of  smu^lers 
and  outlaws.  Throu^  the  northern  parts  of  this  district 
aevanty-flve  miles  of  good  road  were  made  by  government 
in  the  yeai8l823— 9.  The  consequences  were  an  immediate 
increase  of  industry  and  produoe,  and  a  vety  rapid  improve- 
ment in  morals  and  intelligence.  Still  there  remained  the 
southern  portion  of  the  district,  comprising  128,000  acres 
in  the  porth-wast  of  Cork  through  which  no  road  had  yet 
been  carried.  To  open  up  this  tract,  s  road  was  projected 
in  1 829,  from  Castle  Island  in  the  coun^  of  Kerry  east- 
ward,  so  as  to  meet  the  lately-eonstruotad  Boggra  road  at 
its  terminus  on  the  Blaekwater,  by  which  a  communication 
would  be  opened  b^ween  Castle  lalaftd  and  Mallow,  iriiieh 
would  shorten  the  dutanoe  from  the  fbrmer  town  toOnrk  Inr 
twenty-two  miles.  A  seomd  Un«^  oonneetinR  this  road  witn 
the  post-line  from  Cork  to  KiUaniey,  was  abo  pnjeeted,  by 
meuu  of  which  KiUanwy  would  have  a  direct  oommunioa- 
titm  through  Mallow  with  Wateribrd.  About  the  same 
time,  a  tract  of  9000  acrea  in  the  heart  of  the  unopened 
diatriet  escheated  to  the  crown.  Posaession  being  obtained 
of  5000  acroa,  the  attentiui  of  government  was,  in  January, 
1831,  directed  to  Uie  bast  means  of  improving  the  wretched 
•mutrT  fiHind  occupying  the  estate.  It  waa  fbund  that 
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of  the  BhKkwater  within  the  estate^  and  that  llie  viemity  of 
the  ridge  would  be  an  eligible  site  fbr  a  vOlage.  The  vil- 
lage of  King  William's  Town  has  accordingly  been  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Griffith :  it  consists  of  a 
carman's  inn,  a  model  fkrm-hous^  a  few  auilabia  houses 
for  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  labourers,  and  a  large  school- 
house.  The  estate,  which,  on  its  reversion,  'was  saturated 
with  vrater,  and  covered  with  thick  matted  beds  of  moss, 
rushes,  and  heath,  the  growth  of  ages,*  unfenced,  unmanured, 
and  inaccessible,  is  now  to  a  ereat  extent  drained  and 
divided  into  well-fenced  fkrms  ror  grazing  and  tiltsge,  to 
which  the  newly-opened  road  affords  a  rsa^  supply  of  lime 
fix  manure,  as  weu  as  a  convenient  means  for  carriage  of 
prodnoe  to  market  The  condition  of  the  tenantry  is  rapidly 
mpnMng^  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  complete  success 
attending  these  benevolent  exertions  of  the  guvemment. 
Up  to  the  18th  February,  1833.  the  amount  granted  by  the 
Treasuij  for  the  improvement  of  these  estates  was  6500A 
The  estimate  for  the  Castlt  Island  and  Mallow,  and  Ktt- 
lamey  and  Mallow  roads,  was  23,812^  1«.  2<f. :  of  this 
amount  government  defrayed  17,000/.  A  sum  has  ^so 
been  advanced  by  the  present  Board  of  Works,  fbr  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  road  from  Glengariff  to  Killamey,  across 
the  ridge  of  the  Bantry  mountains.  The  remaining  roads  of 
the  coun^are  under  the  control  of  the  Grand  Jury.  A  rail- 
road has  been  projecledfiHim  Cork  to  Passage,  where  there 
is  a  much  frequented  fernr  between  the  mainland  and  Cove. 

The  climate  is  moist  bnt  guiial  in  the  south  and  east. 
Hie  annual  average  of  rain  at  Cork  fiir  the  eleven  yean  pre* 
oediDgl748  was  3S  inches.  The  wind  blows  between 
south  and  ntnth-west  ftv  more  than  thne-lburths  of  the 
year. 

From  the  east  of  limerick  and  south  of  Tipperary  the 
limestone  field  extends  towards  the  Blaekwater,  which  it 
skirts  fbr  a  part  of  its  course  on  both  si^  between  Mallow 
and  Fermoy,  until  overlaid  bf  the  shale  and  sandstone 
beds  of  the  Munster  coal  district,  which  occupy  the 
whole  extent  of  the  uncultivated  country  described 
above.  The  limestone  again  occurs  in  stripes  along  the 
valley  of  the  Lee.  and  occupies  the  basin  on  which  the  city 
of  Cork  is  built,  from  which  it  stretches  eastward  in  two 
parallel  belts  across  the  low  sandstone  country  to  the  banks 
of  the  Blaekwater.  The  Bo^^  and  Na{^  ranges  consist 
of  sandstone,  whidk  rock  prevafla  throiuhout  uw  diatriet 
watered  by  the  Lea.  South  of  the  La^  the  slate-clay,  on 
whielrthe  sandstone  rests,  erops  out  in  longitudioal  strata 
that  have  a  unifbrm  direction  from  N.N.E.  «>  S.S.W.  and  a 
prevalent  dip  to  the  S.E.  This  rock,  varyingfrom  the  hard- 
est grit  to  clayey  rubble,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
souuiem  pmrtion  of  the  oonn^  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lee 
to  the  mountains  of  Bear  and  Bentiy,  where  its  elevations 
attain  an  altitude  of  above  2500  fbet.  Among  these  are 
some  peaks  of  quarts  fcormation,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  Sugarloaf-hill,  which  rises  over  the  bay  of  Glenga- 
riff. The  veins,  whi<ji  occupy  many  of  the  fissures  of  this 
rock,  abound  in  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  manranese. 

Ti»  soil  of  the  coal  district  on  the  north-west  is  cold,  etiff, 
and  moory.  In  the  nnth-east,  where  limestone  abounds, 
it  is  warm  and  friable.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Lea  is  a 
led,  crumblr,  and  heavy  soil,  vhteh  requires  considerable  ma- 
nuring with  lime  v  sea  sand.  Throughout  the  schistose 
formations,  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Lee,  the  earth  is  gene- 
rally div  and  sandy,  requiring  much  dun^  to  make  it  bear 
com.  Marl,  fbllers*  earth,  and  clay  for  bnck  kilns  and  pot- 
teries, are  found  in  considorable  ahundanoe.  The  beet  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  county  are  the  eastern  pwtions  of  the 
basins  of  the  Blaekwater  and  the  Lee,  and  the  low  district 
included  between  their  embouchures.  The  system  of  agri- 
culture in  these  districts  is  good.  There  is  a  large  resident 
proprietary,  and  every  evidence  of  wealth  and  comfort.  IJtie 
remainder  of  the  county,  except  in  the  neighbourhood^of 
towns  and  gentlemen's  demesnes,  presents  a  strong  con- 
trast "nie  extreme  west  is  barren  from  one  extnemity  of 
the  boondatT  line  to  the  other,  ne  transTCne  ranges  td 
moorland  ana  bog  are  totally  unreelaimod,  and  the  popula- 
tion on  their  borders  are  poor  and  ignorant  The  coun^  is. 
nevertheless,  improving :  this  improvement  is  mainly  attrl* 
butable  to  the  construction  of  roads  by  the  government 

The  county  comprehends  22  baronies,  one  county  of  a  citvi 
and  sundry  corporate  districts,  Duhallow,  Orrery  and  Ku- 
more,  Fermoy,  Condons  and  Cloi^bbons,  occupy  ue  district 
of  the  Blaekwater.  enimietating  fivm  west  to  east  West 
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same  order.  Bear,  Bantry.  West  Carberir.  west  and  east 
divisions,  East  Carberry,  west  and  east  divisions ;  Ibaune 
and  Barryroe,  Courciea,  Kinnalmeaky,  Kinnalea,  Kinsale. 
and  Kerrycurrihy,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  ooun^  in 
like  manner  on  the  south. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  county  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
and  the  liberties  of  Youghall  and  Mallow.  Other  corpo- 
rate towns  haTe  liberties,  but  not  extensiTe  enough  to  come 
under  this  division.  ■ 

Cwk  county  lies  within  the  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne, 
Roes,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  in  Ardfot  and  Affhodoe,  and 
contained,  in  1792,  269  pari^es  and  105  churches. 

The  county  was  formerly  represented  by  26  members 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  of  whom  two  were  returned  by 
the  county,  and  a  like  number  by  the  city  of  Cork  and 
each  of  the  following  boroughs :  Kinsale,  Youghall, 
Bandon,  Mallow,  Doneraile,  Rathcormack,  Middleton, 
Charleville,  Ca&tlemartyr,  Baltimore  and  Cloghnakilty. 
These,  wiith  the  exception  of  Doneraile  and  Rathcormack, 
still  possess  charters  of  incorporation,  and  are  governed  by 
corporate  authorities. 

With  the  exception  of  Cork.  Bandon,  and  Youghall,  these 
boroughs,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  lost  their  privilege  of 
representation.  The  representation  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament is  now  confined  to  two  members  for  the  county,  two 
fbr  the  city  of  Cork,  one  for  Bandon,  and  one  for  Youghall. 
The  total  amount  of  Union  compensations  was  150,000/. 
The  other  places  of  importance  in  the  county  are  Bantry 
(population  4275);  Cove  (pop.  6966);  Dunmanway  (pop. 
2738) ;  Skibberecn  (pop.  4430} ;  Mitchelstown  (pop.  3545)  ; 
Fermoy(pop.  2557);  Kanturk  (pop.  1349);  Newmarket 
(pop.  1437);  Cloyne(pop.  2227);  Millstreet  (pop.  193S); 
Macroom  (pop.  2058) ;  Buttevant  (pop.  1536). 

The  principal  copper-mines  in  Ireland  are  situated  at 
Allahies,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Skibbereen.  They  were 
first  worked  in  1614,  and  now  give  employment  to  about 
1500  people.  The  ore  contains  from  55  to  65  per  cent  of 
copper.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  the  ashes  of  ■  hog  im- 
pregnated with  copper  yielded  a  considerable  return  until 
burned  out   A  deposit  of  manganese  is  worked  with  good 


profit  on  the  same  coast.  Veins  of  sulphate  of  barytes 
occur  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Bantry,  and  specimens  of 
asbestos  have  been  procured  at  Bearnaven.  The  coal  of 
the  district  of  the  Bkckwater  is  anthracite  or  blind  coal. 
The  chief  workings  are  at  Clonbannon  and  Dromagh,  near 
the  crown  estate,  where  there  is  a  good  home  consmnption 
at  the  distiUerias  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  district  is. 
however,  still  too  inaccessible  to  encourure  extensive  open* 
tions.  Thera  is  abundance  of  iron  ore,  if  ooid  cotild  be  had 
for  smelting.  While  the  county  was  well  wooded  iron  woi  ks 
were  canira  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  East  India 
Company  had  iron  works  on  the  Bandon  in  1612,  and  paid 
700bf.  for  a  tract  of  wood  for  their  fumaues.  About  the 
year  1632,  the  Earl  of  Cork  had  in  his  various  bloomeries 
1000  tons  of  bar  and  20,000  tons  of  pig  iron  ;  besides  200 
tons  drawn  out  and  fo^i^tted  into  rods.  Bar-iron  was  at 
that  time  worth  18/.  per  ton. 

Hie  export  of  produce  is  the  principal  trade:  30,000  fir- 
kins of  butter,  vuue  about  50,000/.,  are  annually  brought 
to  market  from  the  westmi  district;  but  a  considerable 
part  of  this  is  supplied  from  the  borders  of  Kerry  and  Lime- 
rick. The  foUowixw  abstnet  exhitnte  the  quantities  (rf 
grain  sold  at  some  tn  the  prinapal  market  towns  in  the 
year  1835 
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of  90  ttone. 
82,838 
8,453 
3,263 
9,741 
56.330 

8,900 

12.493 


of  16  tiODe. 
64,294 
200 

578 
12,360 
1.250 
100 
1,320 
30,225 
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of  14  »tt>ac 

130,826 
3,421 
12,000 

34.384 
3,429 
550 

7,306 


No  retuniB  from  Skibbereen,  Cloghnskilty,  Bsndon,  Mal- 
low, Charleville,  and  Youi^aalL 

The  linen  and  woollen  manufhotuns  at  one  time  flou- 
rished in  several  towns  of  this  county;  bat  trade  in  these 
branches  has  for  many  years  back  been  tai^pii^iing. 
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68,639 

343,000 
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Under  Act  of  1812     .  . 

91,447 

523,936 

1621 

Under  Act  55  G.  III.,  c.  120 

103,279 

115,959 

3-14,172 

315.614 

629.786 

1831 

Under  Act  1  Wm.  IV.,  c.  19 

106,893 

118,356 

81,623 

16,531 

20,212 

348,402 

355,314 

703,716 

Cwk  is  the  assize  town.  The  county  gaol,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  is  consido^  the  roost . 
perfect  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  There  are  seven- 
teen bridewells  in  the  othtf  principal  towns.  Quarter  ses- 
sions are  held  twice  a  year  at  Bandon,  and  once  at  Skibbe- 
reen and  Bantry  'respectively.  The  number  of  the  consta- 
bulary in  the  county  ofCk)rk,  on  the  1st  January,1836,was 
15  chief  constables,  85  constables,  426  subconsUbles,  and 
17  horse  do.:  total  expence  for  1835,  19,807/.  l&t.  bd.,  of 
which  9334/.  12«.  was  chargeable  against  the  county. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Englisn.  Cork  was  a  separate 
kingdom,  of  which  the  princes  were  the  Mac-Carthys.  The 
antient  kingdom  of  Cork  included,  besides  the  present 
county,  a  considerable  tract  in  Kerry  and  Limerick.  It 
wft  divided  into  Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  on  the  west; 
Muskerry,  a  part  of  Ormond,  or  West  Munster,  on  the 
north-east  and  Carbery  on  the  south>west  In  all  these 
districts' the  Mac-Carthys  were  the  most  powerful.  The 
native  families  next  in  importance  were,  in  Desmond,  the 
O'Sullivans ;  in  Carbery,  the  O'Douovans,  and  O'Driscols ; 
and  in  Muskerry,  the  O'Learys  on  the  south-west;  the 
O'Lchans  (from  whom  Cavtle  Lyons)  on  the  south-east 
the  Mac-Donohgs  on  the  north-west,  and  the  O'Keefes 
on  the  north-east.  In  U  72  Derraod  Mae-Carthy,  king  of 
Cork,  swore  fealty  to  King  Henry  11.,  but  he  broke  fais  en- 
gagements ten  years  afterwards  oy  falling  on  the  English 
uiioer  Raymond  Le  Gross  by  land,  while  his  ally,  Gilbert, 
son  of  Ti^esiua.  with  a  flieet  of  35  sail  from  Cork,  attacked 
Karl  Btroi^jbow  by  sea  atDungarvan.  His  kingdom,  thus 


tbrfeited,  was  bestowed  by  King  Henry, iall77,  on  Robert 
Fitz-Stephsn  and  Milo  de  Cogan.  The  city  of  Cork  with 
the  centred  adjoining  was  reserved  to  the  king.  Of  the 
thirty-one  cantreds  conveved  by  the  king's  grant  Cc^n 
and  Fitz-Stephen  obtained  possession  of  seven,  lying  near 
the  city,  which  they  divided,  the  three  eastward  cantreds 
falling  to  Fitz-Stepben's  lot  and  the  four  westward  to  Co- 
gan's.  On  the  remaining  24  cantreds  they  levied  rents 
from  the  native  princes.  Fits-Stephen  dving  without  issue, 
his  grant  went  chiefly  to  the  iatmUes  of  barry  and  Roche. 
Ckigan's  share  &Uing  ultimately  to  coheiresses,  was  divided 
among  Robert  deCarew,  Patrick  de  Courcey,  and  Maurice 
Fita  Thomas  (Fits  J  ohn  Fitx  l^unnas  Fita-Gerald),  who  was 
created  earl  of  Desmond  in  1329.  The  estates  this  last 
fomily  were  frulher  increMed  hf  \»xp>  gnuits  from  Robert 
Fitz-Geofi&ey  (>>gan,whohadintnidai3iontheportitHisofthe 
Carews  and  De  Courceys  in  1438;  so  that  the  eighth  earl 
of  Desmond  found  himmf  in  possession  of  almost  tne  entire 
kingdom  of  Cork ;  but  assuming  to  himself  the  right  of 
levying  separata  exactions  on  the  king's  subjects,  after  the 
Irish  manner,  was  attainted  of  treason  and  beheaded  at 
Drogheda,  15th  February.  1467  NeverUieless  his  estates 
passed,  and  in  the  person  of  his  descendant  Gerald,  the 
fifteenth  and  last  earl,  had  grown  to  an  amount  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  private  property  in  Ireland.  They  ex- 
tended upwards  of  150  miles  throughout  the  countu»i  of 
Waterfora,  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  and  cqmprebended 
an  area  of  574,628  ae^itg^|^ai>i^^l|^^4tBl^  «8tuB«n 
of  these  times,  the  oalcuhtion  ff«""g  town  mftraan 
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only  to  profitable  land.  Before  tne  Desmond  posaeauons 
had  grom  to  this  extent,  the  entire  county  of  Cork  had 
become  Irish  in  language  and  habiL 

Must  of  the  old  nobility  of  English  descent  had  taken  oart 
vith  the  defeated  Yorkists  in  the  hitter  end  of  the  prece-ling 
eentury,  and  thb  Irish,  on  theae  noblemen  leaving  their 
viaius  to  assist  Sinnel  and  Warbaek,  lud  rttumed  ftim 
their  Ibrtressaa  ud  over-run  the  naw^antations.  Thebmi- 
liea  of  Ouew.  Barnwell,  Do  Courcey,  Balram,  Manderille, 
and  Anmdel,  Tare  thus  expdled  firom  tbe  country,  vhile  their 
places  w«re  occupied  by  tite  descendants  of  the  Irish  clans 
above  mentioned.  The  refanuation  had  made  UtUe  pro- 
nesB  in  a  country  so  indisposed  for  the  raoeption  of  any- 
tbinK  En^ish,  and  on  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  northern 
rebellion  m  Elisabeth's  time,  Cork  was  considered  the 
fittest  plaee  for  an  attempt  in  &vour  of  the  Catholic  cause 
under  the  auwices  of  Kmg  Philip  of  Spain,  to  whom  the 
ooun^  had  been  offered  by  Pope  Gregory  XIU.  The 

Srincipal  Irish  agent  in  bringing  about  the  invasion  was 
ames  Fitz-Maurioe,  the  brother  of  the  15th  Barl.  On 
his  landing  with  some  Italian  troops,  accbmpanied  by 
Saunders,  the  pope's  legate,  let  July,  1578,  he  was  joined 
hT  his  brother  Sir  John  of  Deamon^  and  by  James  Fitx- 
Gerald,  the  eari's  brother.  The  earl  himself  made  some 
show  of  attackiiw  them  at  first,  and  during  the  early  part 
oif  the  war  whieh  ensued  took  no  aotive  part  against  the 
ijueen ;  hut  havii^  reftised  to  yield  np  his  castles  and  come 
in  on  Oie  summons  of  the  Lord  Justice  Sir  William  Pel- 
ham,  he  ma,  with  all  his  ihmily,  proclaimed  traitor,  Ut  No- 
vember 1579,  On  this  he  set  up  his  standard  at  Bally- 
howra  in  Cork,  declared  for  the  Catholic  cause,  and  seized 
on  Youghall.  The  war  which  ensued  was  predatory  and 
sanguinary  on  both  sides,  and  lasted  till  November  1583, 
when  the  unfortunate  earl,  after  losing  all  his  caatles,  and 
being  driven  to  lurk  for  months  togetmr  in  the  woods,  was 
put  to  death  by  one  Kelly,  who  found  him  in  a  wretched 
cabin,  where  ho  was  hiding  in  the  county  of  Kra-ry.  The 
forfeited  estates  wen  divi&d  into  teupiiories,  and  granted 
to  English  adventurers.  Upwards  oT 80,000  acres  fell  to 
Sir  \f^ter  Raleigh,  who  md  been  active  in  the  auppres- 
sion  of  tbe  rebellion.  The  other  grantees  in  Cork  were: — 
Sir  Warham  Sl  Leger,  6000  acres ;  Hugh  Cuffe,  Esq., 
6000;  Sir  Thomas  Norris,  6000;  Arthur  Robins,  Esq.. 
18,000  ;  Sir  Arthur  Hyde,  5574;  Fane  Beecher,  Esq., 
12,000;  Hugh  W(»rth,  Esq„  12,000;  Thomas  Say,  Esq., 
5775;  Arthur  Hyde,  Esq.,  11,766  ;  Edmond  Spenser,  Esq., 
3028  ;  Sir  Richard  Beacon  (in  Cork  and  Waterford).  6000. 

On  the  7th  December,  1602.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  con- 
veyed his  proportion  in  Cork  and  Waterford  for  a  small 
sum  to  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Cork.  A 
large  part  of  BeechBr*s  seigniory  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Ri^rd  about  the  same  time,  w  the  latter  be  buut  the 
fi>rtifled  town  of  BandoD,  which  he  peoded  with  English 
settlers ;  and  so  slotted  and  planted  his  whole  estate 
with  British,  that  in  1611  his  tenants  on  Rale^|;h's  por- 
tion mustend  6S0  foot  and  80  horsemei^  and  in  1622  aa 
Beecher*s  portion,  564  foot  and  66  horae.  the  horse  beit^ 
mostly  gentlemen  and  freeholders.  Before  this  settlement 
the  county  had  been  much  distracted  by  the  wars  eonae- 
quent  on  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  23rd  September, 
1601.  in  support  of  HuKh  earl  of  Tyrone,  then  in  rebellion 
in  Ulster.  Tyrone  had  shortly  before  this  raised  James 
Fits  Thomas,  the  nephew  of  the  late  eaii.  to  the  title.  He 
was  known  as  the  Sugaim  or  Straw  Earl ;  and  in  his  rebel- 
lion WM  jmned  by  gnat  numbers  of  the  native  Irish  under 
Florence  Mao  Garthy,  who  had  also  been  created  Mac 
Carthy  Mne  byTyrone,  in  plaoe  of  Daniel,  lately  depoaed 
ftom  the  ohieflainship  by  the  same  authority.  This  war  was 
quieted  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  hv  the  o^r- 
ture  of  tne  two  leaders.  Mao  Csrthy  wasexeeuted.  and  the 
Sugaun  Earl,  being  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  London,  died 
there  in  1608. 

By  the  latter  end  of  December,  1601.  the  rebellioa  was 
at  an  end ;  numbers  of  the  chief  rebels  had  fled  to  Spain, 
and  after  the  exhibition  of  some  discontents  on  the  procla- 
mation of  Kinflr  Janiea,  April,  1603,  the  country  settled  into 
tranquillity.  Sir  Richard  Bay\»  now  began  to  regulate  the 
various  boroughs  which  he  had  enlarged  or  founded  on  his 
estates,  procuring  charters  for  Yoi^hall,  Bandon,  Cl<%hna- 
kilty,  and  BBltimora.  Hisfcmi^praserTing  the  same  policy 
afterwards,  niaed  Uiddleton,  Dontfafle,  Castlemartyr,  and 
Oharievfll^  to  the  nnk  of  oorporate  towns;  so  that  the 
vh^  representation  of  the  ooan^  ultimately  reated  in  the 


various  branches  of  the  Boyle  ftmfly.  The  servtoes  of  the 
British  tenuitry  planted  by  this  enterprismg  noblemap 
were  soon  called  for,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  1641.  The  good  conduct  of  the  \-ahouB  bodies  of 
thii  militia,  under  the  command  of  lords  Bioghill,  Kinol- 
meaky,  Dungarvan,  and  Shannon,  lord  Cork's  sons,  mate- 
rially conducal  to  the  pacification  of  Monster.  Throughout 
the  war  the  Engli^  were  generally  sueoessftil  in  retaming 
the  walled  towns  and  oastlea.  Lord  Gaitlehaven  had  some 
successes  on  the  other  side  in  1645,  taking  Mitchdstown, 
Liscarrol,  Mallow,  Doneraile,  and  various  castles  north  of 
the  Blackwater  in  this  county;  bnt  thea^  places  did  not 
lonf^  ramain  in  his  hands.  The  chief  battles  fought  in  Cork 
during  this  war  were  at  Liscarrol,  3rd  Septen^er,  1642, 
where  Lord  Inchiquin,  accompanied  by  the  sons  of  the  earl 
of  Cork,  with  a  force  of  2000  foot  and  400  horse,  totally 
defeated  the  Irish  under  general  Barry,  who  is  said  to  bave 
had  7000  foot  and  500  horse ;  and  at  foiockinoBs,  near  Mal- 
low, 13tb  November,  1647,  where  the  same  general,  with 
4000  foot  and  1 200  horse,  routed  the  Irish,  being  B500 
strong,  under  the  command  of  lord  Taaffe  and  Sir  Alex 
ander  (am  at  the  flunous  Colkitto)  MaodooneL  Four  thou 
sand  Irish  foil  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  for  his  good  con 
duct  on  the  occasion  lord  Inchiquin  was  voted  a  proMnt  ot 
1000/.  by  the  parliament  About  1657  lord  BngbiUb^^pu 
to  agitata  the  question  the  restoration,  which  event  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  in  1660.  He 
was  now  created  lord  Orrery,  and  advanced  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Munster,  the  afiUrs  of  which  he  managed  with 
great  prudence  till  1668,  when,  fotling|  into  dUfovour  at 
court,  ne  waa  deprived  of  his  commission.  In  the  same 
vear  he  sucoeasfully  defended  himself  on  an  impeachment 
before  the  Commons ;  and  being  restored  to  the  flivour  of 
the  kin^  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  be  died  in 
1679.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on  this  rebellion  albated 
chie^  the  e^tea  of  lords  Roche  and  Muakerry. 

During  ttw  war  of  the  Ravolutiun,  Cork  was  again  the 
theatre  of  a  desultwy  but  sanguinary  amea  of  confliots 
btimen  the  native  Iriui  of  the  rural  diatiieia  and  niiU> 
tia  of  British  descent 

The  chief  aufferers  by  the  forfoiturea  consequent  on  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  were  Donogh  lord  Clancarty,  Sir 
Richard  Nagle,  colonel  Barrett,  and  the  visconnt  Keumare. 
The  extent  of  land  forfeited  was  244,320  acres,  valued  at 
32,133/.  lis.  6(1  per  annum;  or  41 7, 737/.  2f.  6d;  at  the  then 
rate  of  purchase.  This  was  by  much  the  moGt  extensive 
forfoiture  in  any  one  county.   Among  tbe  numerous  minor 

Sroprietora  who  sufibred  oonfiacation,  the  name  itf  Hugolin 
pencer,  a  deaoendant  of  the  poet  occuia. 
Tbe  antiquities  ve  ohietly  miliiary,  and  comprise  some 
ci  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  The  eutle 
of  Kanturk,  built  1^  Mae  Donogh,  prince  of  Duhallov,  ii  a 
square  of  ISO  Ibet  hy  80,  and  about  70  fbet  in  heiriiL  ■  Lo- 
hort  eaitle,  built  in  king  John's  reign,  is  a  mastivo  keep, 
80  fbet  high.  Liscarrol  castle,  of  the  same  date,  is  an  oblong 
of  ISO  by  240  ftot  Blarney  castle,  built  by  Cormack  Mae 
Carthy  in  1449,  is  still  a  fine  ruin,  though  only  one- fourth 
of  tbe  original  building  is  now  standing :  the  walla  am  IS 
foet  thick.  The  other  castlea  still  stanung  in  the  county 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  historical  interest 

The  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Rosa,  with  which  the 
county  is  nearly  co-extensive,  rank  respectively  19tb,  25th. 
and  21st,  among  the  32  Irish  dioceses  in  point  of  education 
The  average  of  educated  persons  in  the  three  dioceses  is  6.8 
per  cent 

The  amount  of  direct  taxation  levied  by  grand  jury  pra 
sentment  on  this  oounty  in  1810  was  66,849?.  0«.  Id,  and  in 
18S9,  72,969/1  2#.  7dt;  being  on  an  average  of  tbe  twen^ 
yWs  included,  65,570/.  7m.  ll^dL  Oii  a  valuation  made  by 
order  of  the  grand  jury  in  1829-30,  the  rent  value  has  be«i 
estimated  at  1,135,923JL  16^.  2dl  per  annum.  (Smith's  Hit- 
toryo/ihe  County  (f  Cm-k,  Dublin.  1750,  and  Cork.  1825; 
To^nmoA'a  Statttitad  Survey  qf  Cork,  Coi\,  1815;  Cox's 
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HUtory  tflr^anii  Parliame^ary  ReforiM  and  Pajtrs.) 

CORK,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cashel,  in 
Ireland.  The  chapter  coosista  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancel- 
lor, treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  twelve  prebendaries.  This 
diocese  atretidies  acroas  the  central  district  of  the  counU  of 
Cork,  and  embraces  the  oounty  of  the  tity.  It  coUanos  in 
lengUi.  frmn  east  to  west;  74  nule%  and  fhnn  north  to  south 
16.  It  contains  83  parialies,  ooostituting  65  banafloaa.  In 
1 793  the  aumbera  wer^  94  parishes,  49  benefloes,  and  41 
efaorebes.  In  1884  the  nnmhe»  wire,  ehui^ea  of  thftMo' 
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ttlisbmeat,  68 ;  other  places  of  worship  in  connexioa  there- 
with, 26 ;  Roman  Catholic  ditto,  73 ;  Presbyterian  ditto,  3 ; 
other  Protestant  dissenting  ditto,  16.  In  the  latter  year  the 
gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  340,594 ;  of  whom  there 
were  35,229  members  of  the  Established  Church,  303,984 
Roman  Catholios,  510  Fresbyterians,  and  871  other  Protest- 
aut  Dissenters ;  bein^  in  the  proportion  of  1  Protestant  of 
whatever  denomination  to  8J  Roman  Catholics  nearly. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  in  this  diocese  346  schools, 
educating  24,448  young  persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
7ift  of  the  entire  .population  under  daily  instruction;  in 
which  respect  Cork  stauds  19th  among  toe  32  dioceses  of 
Iraland,  and  is  on  a  par  with  DaUin.  Of  the  above  ichoolB 
SO  were,  in  1834,  in  oonnexion  with  the  Board  of  National 
Sdttoatioo. 

"nie  fbnodation  of  thii  aae  u  ascribed  to  St.  Bair,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sevenfli  century.  It  became  united  to 
Cloyne,  about  1464»  and  so  owtinued  till  1586,  when,  to- 
gether with  Cloyne,  it  was  annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Ross, 
and  so  continued  tUl  1678,  when  these  dioceses  were  again 
divided,  Cork  and  Ross  goins  together,  and  Cloyne  sepa- 
rately. By  the  drd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.,  c  37,  these  sees  are 
to  be  again  unit«i  on  the  united  see  of  Cork  and  Ross  be- 
coming vacant.  (BeaufislTB  d£moin  an  jBcdeuaOieal 
Mm  ^IrehttdJ) 

CORK,  a  city,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in 
the  province  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  situated  m  the  county 
of  the  oily  of  Cork,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lee,  four 
miles  from  iU  entranee  into  Cork  harbour.  51°  54'  N.  lat. 
8i<*  SO'  W.long.  Diatant  ihnn  Dublin  124  Irish*  or  168 
^"riifh  miles. 

Hkeeoanty  ctf  tb»  ei^  ecHuiita  of  city,  suburbs,  and 
lib6ttiaa»  and  eontains  45,000  itatute  acres,  being  a  borough 
snlyart  to  the  city  magistrateiw  ud  liable  to  city  taxation. 
Iliere  are  numeioua  charters,  of  whiidi  the  earliest  bean 
data  S6th  Henry  IIL,  and  the  latest  31st  Geo.  II.  By  char- 
ter' lOtfa  Hareh,  6th  James  I.,  the  oity  and  all  the  lands  ex- 
tendhigfrom  itiwaUs^for  the  circuit  of  three  miles  on  every 
side,  vtsn  erected  into  a  separate  coun^,  the  bounds  of 
which  wen  laid  down  by  commiasioners.  The  suburbs  on 
eaoh  side  of  the  ialalid  were  daflned  by  act  63  Geo.  HL, 
c.  3 ;  but  since  Hiat  period,  1813,  they  have  extended  oon 
Bidenbly. 

The  sehool  of  St  Barr  n  supposed  to  have  first  drawn  in- 
habitants to  this  neighbourhood.  The  oity  was  walled  in  by 
the  Danes  in  the  ninth  oentury,  and  was  sftOTWaids  r^>eired 
bjr  King  Johik  Th»  situation  was  on  an  island  of  an  oval 
ftrm,  round  which  the  river  nn  in  two  ehanwds:  beyond 
fliesBwere  namnr  marshes  skirting  steep  banks,  which  sur- 
rounded the  basin  oeeupied  by  the  old  town  on  every  side. 
These  maiahy  flats  have  subsequuilly  Iwen  drained  and 
built  upon,  and  the  city  now  sweadsover  the  hi^  ground 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Prior  to  the  rcogn  of  JBdwazd 
IT.,  it  would  appear  Uiat  tJie  suburbs  of  the  old  city  also  had 
mtAA.  over  tiuwe  grounds,  as  a  ebarter  of  the  second  year 
at  that  re%n  recites,  *  that  inasmueh  as  the  suburbs  extend 
ing  a  mile  on  every  part  of  the  city  had  been  deitroved  by 
Irish  enemies,  the  rent  of  80  nuAs  a  year  payable  by  tl^ 
townsmen  to  the  crown  should  be  remitted,  and  the  cooket 
.or  customs  of  the  oity  should  be  granted  for  the  puipose  of 
omutruoting  walls,  until  tlie  inhabitants  ahoidd  be  aUe  to 
go  psaessbly  one  mile  otttoide  the  same.'  During  the 
period  alluded  to  in  the  aeconnt  of  Cork  oounty,  whm  the 
Irhih  had  overrun  the  possessions  of  the  decayed  Yorkist 
nobili^*  and  down  even  to  the  time  cS  BUasheth,  the  inha- 
l^ants  of  the  oity  lived  as  if  in  a  state  of  continual  siege, 
never  venturing  beyond  their  walls  except  in  numerous 
bodies,  nor  daring  to  marry  out  their  daughters  into  the 
country, '  but  contracting  one  with  another  among  them- 
sdves,  whereby  all  the  citizens  were  related  in  some  degree 
or  another.*  (Camden.) 

About  1620  Cork  was  counted  the  fourth  of  Ireland, 
being  inferior  both  to  Waterford  and  limerit^  From  its  low 
situation  Cork  can  never  be  a  place  of  defensive  strengfii. 
The  only  seven  siege  it  ever  endured  was  in  1690,  when 
held  by  GovsniOT  Use  Ebgott,  with  six  Irish  regiments,  f«c 
James.  The  siege  waa  oondnotad  by  the  didw  of  Ifati- 
borough,  with  whcon  wm  tbednkes  <^Wiilemberg  and  Graf- 
ton (natural  son  of  ChatkalLX  withafinee  of aDOQtlO,000 
foot  and  ISOO  horse.  Hie  town  held  out  for  five  days;  and 
alter  the  Snj^ish  bad  lost  a  oonsidemble  number,  among 
whOBS  wss  Ow  duke  of  GnfUn,  the  gsrrison  nurendMced 
M  friMMn  «f  mc  Tht  ei^  has  enlarged  rapidly  since 


the  beginning  of  the  last  oeotury,  and  eontinues  to  extend, 
although  not  so  lapidly  as  during  the  time  of  the  late  war 
which  was  very  beneficial  to  Co»  in  a  local  point  of  view. 

Cork  is  governed  by  a  common  council,  consisting  ot  the 
mayor,  two  sheriffs,  recorder,  ard  as  many  aldermen  as  with 
these  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty-four.  A  cor- 
pcnrate  combination  which  orieinated  about  seventy  years 
ago,  under  the  name  of  the  Friendly  Club,  operates  to  the 
unflor  exclusion  of  Roman  Catiiolics.  Chit  of  2665  free- 
men, there  were  in  1833  only  73  Roman  Cathotics.  The 
fteemen  are  exempt  from  paying  tytiies.  Of  the  whole 
number,  1593  wm  non-residents*  oif  whom  tiie  muority 
had  beni  created  by  ^peeial  fovour  ttf  the  Omnmim  Coiin- 
ciL  The  average  mcome  of  the  corpcntion  is  02S7£  per 
annum,  whieh  is  nther  more  ttian  the  merefy  mnnicipal 
expen^ture ;  but  by  Grand  Jury  presentments,  and  other- 
wise, a  sum  of  about  64,000/.  per  annum  is  disposed  of  at 
the  discretion  of  the  corporate  authorities. 

The  port  and  harbour  of  Ovk  are  under  the  r^ulation 
of  a  Board  of  Oimmissioners,  acting  under  1  Geo.  IV.,  c  52, 
the  nominees  of  the  corporation.  Receipts  and  expen^turo 
aifonows: — 

1880    Dr.  7hnU  0«.  3d:       Gr.  8388^   Of.  Odl 
1831  8172    8   2  8015     4  3 

1833  6855    3    4  7236    11  2i 

The  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  of  tiie  ci^  lie  with 
'Wide  Street  Commissioners,  originuly  anpointod  1^  5th 
Geo.  III.,  c.  24,  modified  by  subsequent  ana  local  acts.  Hie 
annual  ffiq>euse  for  lighti^  was,  in  1833,  3200L;  and  for 
paving  repairing,  ^dening,  &e.,  of  streets*  5600j^  ttf  which 
2800/.  is  defrayw  by  the  countr  at  large.  This  board  is 
likewise  under  corporate  control.  It  reeeivea  Ita  income 
\(j  Grand  Jury  presentments. 

The  supply  of  water  is  regulated  by  a  Pipe  Wat«  Com- 
pany incoiporated  under  several  acts,  of  which  the  last  was 
26  Geo.  nl.,  c.  38.  A  fourth  part  of  the  shares  belong  to 
the  corporation.  The  charge  to  the  inhabitants  is  two 
guineas  per  annum  per  house,  lliere  are  no  public  foun- 
tains.  Receipts  of  the  company  for  1833,  15772.  it.  id. 

The  Grand  Jury  which  presents  for  the  public  expen- 
diture is  nominated  by  the  snerifi^:  asum  of  about  29,000C: 
is  annually  presented,  all  of  which, with  the  exception  of  the 
income  of  the  Wide  Street  Board,  is  disp(»ed  of  by  the 
Grand  Jury.  There  is  no  municipal  poliee,  nor  ni^twiudi 
of  any  kind.  The  turnkeys  employed  in  tiie  goal  and 
l»ideweU,  twenty-five  in  number,  are  the  only  force  for  tiie 
preservation  of  the  peace  supported  by  the  corporation. 
The  corooration  is  one  of  those  subject  to  the  '  New  Rules  * 
of  25  Ch.  II. 

The  number  of  the  constabulary  in  the  county  of  flie  ci^ 
of  Cork  on  the  Ist  January,  1836,  was— dbief  oonstables. 
2;  constables,  11;  sub-constables,  62;  h(»ses,6:  apense 
for  1836,  2632/.  6#..  whereof  1260/.  I9«.  5dL  chargeable 
against  the  corporation  of  the  city. 

The  convict  establishment  at  Cork  consists  of  a  peniten- 
tiary, or  con\ict  depdt,  at  Cork,  and  a  hulk  at  Cove.  In 
1834,  the  number  of  committals  to  the  depdt  waa  284,  and 
the  expense  1899/.  2«.  S^tt:  and  the  number  of  commit- 
tals to  the  hulk  atCove*  441,  and  the  expense,  2886/.  iot.  2dl 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  principal  is  the  Found- 
ling Hoapital,  viginally  intended  as  a  workhouse.  The 
Aet  which  founds  the  mstitution  has  a  clause  permitting 
the  reception  of  exposed  children,  and  of  thia  advantage 
has  been  taken  to  turn  the  institution  sdelj  to  that  pur- 
pose. In  1833  the  number  of  children  at  nurse  was  1319, 
and  those  within  the  walls  446.  All  are  educated  as  Pro- 
testants. The  hospital  derives  its  income  from  a  tax  of  one 
shilling  per  ton  on  all  coals  that  come  into  the  harboui; 
This  impost  is  collected  to  a  distance  of  twdve  miles  from 
the  city.  In  1 833  it  averaged  upwards  of  6000/.  per  annum. 
Skiddy's  Almshouse,  Bertridge*s  charity,  the  Blue  Cost 
Hosiats^  and  Green  Coat  Hospital,  are  other  charitable 
foundations  under  the  control  of  the  corporation.  Relief  is 
extended  from  these  solely  to  Protestants.  The  house  of 
industry  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  city  an  d 
county  Grand  Jury  proeootmcatg.  laeome  in  1833, 4936^ 
1«.  lOdl  ^pen  admitted  same  year,  1850.  Attadtedisn 
lunatic  asylum  supported  1^  oomUy  and  ciQr  Grand  Jury 
presentments.  Account  presented  in  1833,  4890/L  Number 
of  patient^  343.  An  ho^ital  with  140  beds  is  attached. 
Thwe  an  also  two  inflrmsrias  Fever  Horoital ;  but 
the  aooommodatioii  iiQi^^^^Hiaft^l^geuMib  A 
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sum  of  30,0001  vas,  m  1833,  bequeathed  by  a  llr.  Lapp  ftn- 
the  support  of  the  aged  Protestant  poor  of  the  city.  i 

The  city  rental  is  estimated  at  122,0001.  on  an  aHovsnce 
of  25  per  cent  under  real  value.  The  number  of  the  dis- 
tressed population  is  very  neat  In  1838  it  was  estimated 
that  of  a  city  population  of  8S,S34,  23,021  were  depending 
on  casual  employment  fbr  subsistence  *  of  these,  6250  were 
considered  to  be  destitute.  Poverty  at  present  prevails  to 
a  frightful  extent  in  the  suburls. 

The  main  street  which  crosses  from  nortli  to  south.  pea> 
pendicular  to  the  length  of  the  island,  is  the  most  antaent 
part  of  the  ei^.  It  was  fbnnexlTdi'rided  into  north  and 
south  by  a  bri^  and  castle.  The  ExcSunge,  a  heavy 
square  bufldin^  stands  on  the  site  of  the  latter.  The  old 
castle  and  gates  which  terminated  this  street  have  been 
removed,  as  also  the  prisons  subsequently  built  upon  their 
sites.  liie  island  was  formerly  intersected  by  numerous 
canals,  which  have  been  arched  over  from  time  to  time, 
and  now  form  the  principal  modem  streets.  The  Grand 
Parade  was  thus  formed  in  1 780 ;  Patrick  Street,  in  like 
manner,  in  1783;  and  NQe  Street  in  1795.  The  South 
Mall,  the  best  street  in  Cork,  and  Nelson's  Place,  had  Mke- 
wise  a  similar  origin.  The  insular  appearance  of  the  central 
part  of  the  city  is  thus  in  great  measure  removed.  Cork  now 
covers  a  lai^  extent  of  hieh  nroand  on  both  banks  of  the  Lee, 
as  well  as  the  low  ground  which  was  fbrmerly  occuided 
marshes  between.  The  greater  partof  these  marshes  woe 
drained  about  1720—30.  The  p^sh  of  St  ^ul  was  fimned 
of  these  marshes,  and  the  church  of  St  Paul  built  on  the 
reclaimed  land  in  1723.  About  the  same  time  the  cathe- 
dral, which  had  suffered  in  the  late  siege,  was  rebuild  as 
also  Christchurch,  for  a  like  reason.  St  Anne's  Shandon 
was  rebuilt  in  1722,  and  St  Peter's  in  1782.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  city  is  materially  affected  by  an  unsightly  variety 
of  colours,  arising  from  the  different  sorts  of  building  mate- 
rials emoloyed.  One  side  of  the  steeple  of  St  Ann's,  «■ 
Upper  Shandon  Church,  has  been  built  of  red  sandstone, 
end  the  other  three  of  dark  'limMtone.  New  ({uays  are 
being  nmstructed.  which  add  mudi  to  the  oomffluence  and 


beauty  of  the  city.  Ur.  Inglis  calls  Cork  *  a  very  fine  o'l^, 
surpassed  by  few  in  the  excellence  or  width  of  its  street^ 
and  deficient  only  in  the  udiiteetanl  boau^  of  its  paUle 

buildings.' 

Three  large  Roman  Catholic  charts  of  cut  stone  an 
building;  and  the  court-house,  now  in  band,  is  to  cost 
16,000/. 

Smoe  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  the  trade  of  Cork 
has,  in  some  measure,  diangsd  its  ohantetsr.  Owingtodw 
eenation  of  government  oontraots  thna  is  no  loDgat  the 
same  field  for  gnat  mereantile  booass ;  ths  nvoaber  of 
minor  deslers  hu  increased  proportnnatelr.  Ibe  cairiu* 
trade  from  England  is  at  present  very  orisk  fton  xm 
smaller  traders  supplying  th«msrives  direct  from  London 
or  Bristol.  The  chief  import  trade  is  ttiat  of  timber,  of 
which  the  annual  average  is  15,000  tons.  The  chief  ex* 
port  trade  is  in  bacon,  butter,  com,  live  stock,  and  provi" 
sions.  CarV.  butter  holds  a  very  high  character  in  the 
market  chiefly  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  Bup«ior  cooperage 
of  the  casks,  llie  export  of  bacon  and  live-stock  is  on  the 
increase.  The  manufkcture  of  glass,  metal  castings,  aud 
iron-work,  is  carried  on  briskly.  I^eather  is  manuftctured 
to  Uie  value  of  100,900/.  per  annum.  A  woollen  manufkc- 
ture  gives  employment  to  about  200  persons.  There  are 
numerous  and  very  extensive  distilleries  and  breweries,  and 
s  la^  manulhctnre  of  flour  and  meal. 

Merchant  vessels  unload  at  Passage,  about  six  miles  from 
the  city,  from  wUch  goods  are  transported  ia  lighters  (tf 
about  thirty  tons  to  toe  quays.  Tlie  amount  of  Customs 
collected  in  the  district  of  Cork  for  tb»  year  1885  wu 
216,446/.  U.  rd.;  and  of  Exeiae  duly  for  the  same  distriel^ 
252,452/.  14«.  Sid: 

The  number  of  stamps  issued  to  newspapers  in  Coifc  in 
1835,  vras— 

Cork  Constitution     .       .       150,675  • 
Cork  Evening  Herald       .  58,350 
Cork  Southern  Reporter     .  189.700 
People's  Press  .       •  j    •  12,628 
Mercantile  Chnmiele    „  .  '  30,001 


Tjjklm  aw  Population. 


How  Mloftlated. 

ruiiifas. 

employed 
(■■filesHm. 

Fu^UeadiWh' 

am  ployed  lu 
trade,  niaiiiifli& 

huAemfb 

Familfei  not 
hieludedtaipre' 
wdlng  atMew. 

Kiln. 

Peraalu. 

ToUL 

1793 

1813 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  ) 
Dr.  Beaufort,  f 
Under  AatoflftlS. 
Under  Act 
Under  Act 

8,100 

7,652* 
11,180 
11, BSC 

NoTotnni. 

21, '526 
19,951 

NovetunL 

•  • 

>  t 
1,967 

Norotnni. 

■f 

10,989 

No  return. 

$t 

6,995 

Noietnni. 

46  ,'787 

48,:312 

NoiBtom. 

53,871 

58,704 

• 

78,000 

64,394* 

100,658 
107,016 

In  1834  there  were  m  the  nmeteen  parishes  compre- 
hended, wholly  or  in  part,  within  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  139  schools,  educating  5935  males  and  4489  fomues; 
total  children  under  instruction,  10,424.  Of  these  schools, 
26  ffve  gratuitous  instruction ;  several  of  these  are  under 
the  management  of  religious  sects.  The  Cork  librar}*,  which 
was  founded  in  1807,  owes  its  origin  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Hincks,  and  formerly  enjoyed  an  annual  par- 
liamentary grant  There  is  also  a  Mechanics*  Institute, 
with  a  school  for  120  children. 

(Smith's  History  of  the  County  qf  Cork ;  Inelis's  ha- 
land;  Croker's  Sketchet  in  fheSou^  of  Irelavii,  London, 
1823;  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Paperi.) 

CORMORANT.  [pElKCANiDJt.] 

CORN-TRADE.  From  a  veiy  early  period  of  our  his- 
tory the  corn-trade  of  the  country  has  been  the  subject  of 
legislative  interference  and  restriction.  At  first,  and  while 
the  kingdom  was  thinly  peopled,  it  was  deemed  ^ood  policy, 
in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  its  inhabit- 
ants, to  forbid  the  exportation  of  corn,  while  its  importation 
was  freely  permitted;  but.  in  later  times,  during  which  the 
population  bas  incr^tsed  with  a  rapidity  rarely  seen  in  long- 
settled  countries,  the  policy  of  the  l^;islature  bas  been  alto- 

§ ether  different  The  object  has  been  to  stimulate  home  j>ro- 
uction  by  prohibiting  importation,  or  Ir^  restricting  it  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  secure  to  the  native  fanners  a  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market  It  needs  no  argument  now  to 
show  that  the  policy  of  our  ancestws  was  ul  calculated  to 
insure  the  end  vhirJi  tliey  had  in  view,  that  ;0f  providing  R 
•  BitafalaacaqriiMb 


sufficiency  of  cheap  food  for  the  common  people ;  how  for 
the  oppoute  polity  has  been  found  to  answer  the  avowed 
object  of  its  advocates  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  in- 

auire.  That  object  profosses  to  have  for  its  ultimate  aim 
tie  securing  of  a  constant  sufficiency  of  a  principal  ar- 
ticle of  food,  independent  of  all  foreign  countries,  by  means 
which  shall  insure  to  the  home  grower  an  adequate  retiun 
for  the  capital  and  skill  employra. 

The  earliest  statute  extant  upon  this  subject  is  the  34th 
Edw.in.,  c.  20,  passed  in  1360-61,  by  which  it  is  enacted, 
that '  the  passage  of  com  shall  be  prohibited  in  all  tiie 
ports  of  England,  so  that  none  have  licence  hoc  warrant  to 
pass  with  such  com  in  anywise,  unless  it  be  to  Calais  or 
Gascoigne,  or  to  other  special  places  which  it  behoveth 
that  the  king  cause  to  be  fiiraished  with  the  corn  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  at  his  own  ordinance  and  licence.' 

The  phraseology  of  this  act  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  exportation  was  previously  illegal,  except  with  a 
licence  from  the  kin^  and  that  the  object  in  framing  thi» 
law  was  to  define  andrestrict  the  n^al  prerogative  in  this 
particular.  In  1394  another  act  was  passed  (17  RichardI 
II.,  e.  7)  of  a  somewhat  contrary  tendency.  By  this  new 
law  licence  is  granted  by  the  king — such  are  the  terms  at 
the  act — '  to  ail  his  people  of  his  realm  of  England.- 
to  ship  and  carry  com  out  of  the  said  realm,  to  what  parts 
that  please  thetn,  except  to  his  enemies,  paying  the  subsi- 
dies and  devoirs  thereof  due,  notwithstanding  any  ordi- 
nance, proclamation,  or  any  defence  (prohibition)  made  be-- 
fore  this  time  to  the  contrary ;  neveriheless  he  will  th»r 
bis  council  may  restraiik  the ,  " 
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think  bett  fbr  the  profit  of  the  realm.' 
firmed  in  1 425  by  the  act  4  Henry  VI.,  c  5.  Bl«ven  years 
tarer  it  was  thought  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  in  r^ard  to 
nice  at  which  tlie  liberty  to  export  should  oease,  and 
that  limit  vas  decland  (IS  fltmr>'  VI^  c.  2)  to  be  S<.  6d. 
per  quarter  for  wheat  and  3f.  per  misrter  for  barley.  This 
act  was  passed  for  only  a  limited  time,  and  had  expired, 
when,  in  1 44 1 .  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  was  renewed 
in  the  following  terms :  '  Our  Bovereign  lord  the  king,  for- 
asmuch as  tb J  statute  is  not  now  in  his  force,  ana  that 
many  oount'es  adjoining  to  the  sea  may  not  sell  the  sub- 
stance of  their  com  but  by  carnage  and  bringing  by  the 
sea,  hath  ordained,  that  the  statute  and  ordinance  afore- 
said, now  expired,  shall  begin  to  hold  his  force  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativi^  of  our  Lady  next  ensuing,  and  shall  endure 
from  thence  tiU  the.  parliament  next  to  be  holden  after  the 
same  feast,  so  that  a  parliunent  be  holden  within  ten 
years  next  ensuing  after  the  first  beginning  of  this  present 
parliament,  uid  if  so  that  there  be  no  parliament  holden 
within  the  same  ten  years,  that  then  it  siull  eontinus  and 
endure  till  the  end  of  the  same  tan  yean:*  in  1444  this  act 
was  '  ordained  to  be  perpetual,  and  atand  in  hii  force  for 
erei'  (23  Henry  VI.,  c.  5). 

The  limited  permission  thus  given  to  export  their  pro- 
duce must  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  power  of  the 
land  owners ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  kuigdom  was  at  least  equally  mode- 
rate with  the  cost  in  neighbouring  countries,  taaX  in  all  this 
time  no  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  import- 
ation of  the  produce  of  other  countries.  Such  a  resti  iction 
was  however  imposed  in  1463  by  the  statute  3  Edwaid  IV., 
c.  2,  which  on  toe  plea  that  '  the  labourers  and  occupiers 
of  husbandry  within  this  realm  of  England  be  daily  grie- 
VDudy  jendamaged  by  bringing  of  com  out  of  other  lands 
and  puts  into  this  realm' of  England,  when  com  of  the 
growing  of  this  realm  is  at  a  low  price,'  enaots  that  '  no 
person,  from  the  feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  next  ensu- 
ing, shall  bring  into  England  any  wheat,  rye,  orbarley.not 
ofEnglish  or  Irish  growth,  unless  the  price  of  wheat  shall 
exceed  6«.  9d,  the  quarter,  that  of  rye  4s.,  and  that  of  bar- 
ley 3<.,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  grain.'  The  statutes 
here  mentioned,  by  which  the  prices  were  estabtiriied  at 
which  the  importation  and  exportation  of  com  were  respec- 
tively to  cease,  continued  in  lorce  until  1534,  when  a  taew 
act  (25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  2)  prohibits,  except  by  Ucence  from 
the  crown,  the  exportation  of  grain,  the  reason  for  which 
altaration  is  thns  quaintly  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the 
■et: .'  Forasmuch  as  dmrth,  scarcity,  good,  cheap,  and 
plenty  of  cheese,  batter,  eapons,  benis,  and  other  victuals 
neeenaty  for  men's  sustmanee^  riceth  and  duneeth  of  so 
many  and  divers  occasions  that  it  is  very  hard  and  difficile 
to  pat  any  certain  prices  to  any  such  thin;^  no  person  w 
Miwns,  unless  it  he  by  licence  under  the  king's  great  seal, 


This  act  was  con-attend  the  regulatioa  than  the  pr(4ubitun  of  the  trade.  In 
1562  aa  alteration  in  the  law  was  mad^  by  cnflargiag  th» 
limits  ftf  the  prioes  wlueh  govemad  exportation,  and  theee 
were  fixed  at  lOf.  per  qnaxter  for  wheat,  8«.  fbr  rye,  and 
Sff.  8dl  for  bailOT ;  and  nine  years  later  it  was  enacted 
(13  Eliz.,  c  13)  that  com  might  be  exported  on  payment 
of  certain  specifled  duties  at  all  times  when  no  prontoma- 
tion  had  been  issued  to  the  contrary.  The  law  of  1463 
had  all  this  time  been  in  existence,  prohibiting  importa- 
tion while  the  prices  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  should  be 
under  69.  Sd.,  4$^  and  Z».  respectively ;  but  the  prices  that 
had  for  some  time  prevailed  rendered  this  law  inoperatiTe, 
and  the  law  of  13  Elisabeth  therefore  gave  virtual  flnedom 
to  the  trade  in  com. 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  and  up  to  that  of  William  and 
Mary  this  system  was  continued,  out  accompanied  by  va 
rious  modiflrationB  as  r^;ards  the  limiting  prices  and  the 
rates  of  duty  chargMble.  The  prioes  at  wbieh  export  waa 
permitted  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged,  until,  in  1670, 
wheat  might  be  diipped  away  at  any  time  when  the  price 
did  not  exceed  53<.  4a  per  quarter.  At  the  same  time  im- 
port duties  were  imposeo,  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion, the  objectof  these  regulations  b«ng  to  keep  theprice  of 
wheat  always  as  high  as  53s.  Ad.  per  quarter  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  land-owners.  Not  satisfiett  however,  with  this 
degree  of  fovour,  thisjpowerful  class  succeeded  in  1689  in 
procuring  an  act  (1  William  and  Mary,  c.  12)  whereby  they 
secured  the  payment  of  a  bounty  amounting  to  &*.  per  quar- 
ter on  the  exportation  of  wheat  when  the  nrice  did  not  ex- 
ceed 48*.  per  quarter ;  and  bounties  according  to  the  same 
scale  wMe  granted  for  the  export  of  barley  and  other  grain. 

Not  content  with  interposing  obstacles  to  a  free  trade  in 
com  with  other  countries,  our  ancestors  thought  fit  to  place 
restrictions  upon  that  trade  within  the  kingdom.  It  was 
imagined  that  if  the  consumers  could  be  brought  to  deal 
immediately  with  the  growers,  the  profit,  of  intermediate 
dealers  womd  be  saved.  Upder  this  impression,  both  par- 
ties looked  unfavourably  upon  those  dealers,  the  sellers 
imagining  that  they  could  obtain  better  prices  and  the 
buyers  that  they  could  purchase  cheaper  but  for  the  middle- 
men, while  the  common  people  were  eanly  led  to  believe 
that  the  dearths  which  then  frequentiy  occurred  were  attri- 
butable to  the  practices  of  the  dealers  in  buying  up  com 
and  withdrawing  it  from  the  market  An  aet  was  poseed. 
declaring  it  to  oe  an  offence  to  buy  corn  in  one  market 
with  hitent  to  adl  it  again  in  another,  and  perstHis  guilty  of 
this  ofibnc^  to  irtiidi  the  name  of  ai^roarin^  was  given, 
were  punished  irith  imptiaoninent  and  tlw  pillory.  By  a 
statute  of  Blinbetb.  no  panon  was  pennittiBd  to  conv^ 
com  from  one  part  of  tlw  kingdom  to-anotber,  unless  m 
bad  a  licence  for  the  pnrpose,  tbe  right  of  granting  or  with- 
holding which  was  confided  to  the  magistrates  in  quartor 
sessions.   These  restrictions  were  modified  in  1624,  and  by 


from  henceforth  shall  carry  or  convey  any  com,  beeves,  '  the  act  15  ClharlesII.,  c.7,  the  engrossing  of  com  was  made 


muttons,  veals,  porks,  or  any  other  of  the  above  said  victuals 
to  any  parts  beyond  the  sea,  except  only  for  the  victualUng 
tbe  towns  of  Calais,  Guinnes,  and  the  marches  of  the  same, 
and  except  for  victualling  of  ships  passing  the  seas.'  The 
civil  wars  which  preced^  the  accession  of  Henry  VTI.  had 
caused  much  land  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the 
act  of  1534  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  consequent 
diminution  of  {voduce^  bat  diis  attempt  foiled,  as  it  necea- 
aarily  must,  to  inorease  '  die  supply  of  grain,  which  effect 
would  best  have  been  brought  about  In  a  removal  of  all  re- 
striction. Such  a  course  would  have  iu  agreed  with  the  im- 
pofoet  ideas  upon  such  subjects  whioh  then  prevailed;  but 
as  the  eril  was  increased  during  the  next  17  years,  and  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  apply  some  remedy,  the  statute 
5  and  6  Edward  VI.,  c  5,  was  then  passed.  This  statute  is 
entitled,  '  An  act  tor  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  til- 
lage and  com,*  and  It  enacts  that  thenceforth  at  least  as 
much  land  should  be  tilled  in  every  parish  as  had  been 
under  the  plough  at  any  time  since  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.,  under  a  penalty,  to  be  exacted  from  the  parish,  of 
it.  for  every  acre  that  should  be  deficient  The  gederal 
permission  to  export  grain,  which  had  been  taken  away  in 
1634,  was  restored  in  1554  (1  and  2  Riilip  and  Mary,  c  5) 
whenever  the  prieei  were  at  or  undor  6«.  So.  per  quarter  for 
wheat.  Am.  for  rye,  and  3*.  for  bariey.  The  ]Mreamble  to 
this  act  makes  it  appear  that  it  was  passed,  not  in  conefv 
quence  of  the  ]ffevalence  of  any  sounder  views  of  public 
economy,  but  because  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent 
txportation,  and  it  was  thought  that  -Danw  moeeas  would 


legal,  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  A%t.  per 
quarter.  So  recentiy  as  the  year  1800,  when  the  price  o. 
wheat  exceeded  100«.  per  quarter,  engrossing  however  has 
been  held  to  be  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  a  com-dealer 
was  convicted  of  it,  but  was  not  brought  up  for  judgment 
The  act  of  1 689  was  modified  in  1 773,  by  reducing  to  44f . 
per  quarter  the  price  at  which  the  payment  of  bounty  was 
to  cease,  and  in  1815  the  nmiting  of  ^mhui^  waa  diaeonti- 
niied  l^  law.  In  foot  no  bounty  eoold  hava  been  claimed 
at  any  lime  after  1792,  in  which  por^otdar  year  tha  ave- 
rage price  fiw  die  whole  year  was  oelow  tha  price  fixed  in 
1773.  At  that  time  (1773)  importation  was  permitted  upon 
payment  of  tbe  nominal  duty  of  Gd.  per  quarter  whraever 
the  price  should  be  above  48«.  lliis  pennis8i(m  was  consi- 
dered injurious  to  their  interests  by  the  landowners,  who^  on 
the  plea  that  the  country  might  become  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  food,  succeeded  in  1791 
in  obtaining  an  act  whereby  the  price  at  which  importation 
was  allowea  at  6d.  per  quartcor  was  raised  to  54*.,  a  duty 
of  2«.  6d.  was  imposed  when  the  price  was  between  50«.  and 
54«.,  and  24f .  3d.  per  quarter  was  charged  whan  the  jaiee 
was  below  50«.  A  new  law,  passed  in  1804,  sbiited  the 
prioe  at  which  the  pohibitory  duty  of  24*.  3d.  wu  charged 
to  63«.;  between  that  price  and  66c.  dia  duty  was  2t.  6dL ; 
and  above  66«.,  only  td.  per  quarter.  Under  the  act  of 
1791  the  maritime  coantiei  of  Bn^md  ward  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  and  imp<N-tation  andexportation  were  regu- 
lated in  each  district  by  their  respeetipeprioe^itnt  In  '  604 
this  phm  waa  ^lUinii^z^fkKSm^O^b^  of  tha 
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Iwelf  •  distrioto  «m  takm  m  the  mearai*  tat  ngulMiDg 
inwulation  wd  acpottetuni  to  ud  ftom  the  kiiigdoin. 

A  biU  for  raising  the  dutiee  on  im]^rt&tion,  vhich  wu 
broiwht  into  the  H^iue  of  Gonuqoiu  in  1814,  met  with  so 
inuchoppooition  that  it  wu  ehendoned ;  but  in  the  fblloiring 
Tear  an  act  was  pasiwd,  after  great  oppositioii,  and  exciting 
great  clamour  on  the  poi  t  of  the  people,  allowing  the  &ee  im- 
portation of  corn  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  he  ware- 
nouaed  or  re-exported,  but  forbidding  the  importation  for 
consumption,  unless  the  average  prices  wore,  for  wheat  80#.; 
for  rye,  pease  and  beans,  53f. ;  for  barley  40«.  and  for  oats  26#. 
Every  draeription  of  com  might  be  brought  for  consumption 
from  the  British  colonies,  wfien  the  pnoes  were,  for  wheat 
67«4  rye,  peas,  and  beans  44fq  barley  33t.,  and  oats  22<.  Hie 
deficient  harvests  of  1816  and  1817  raised  the  prices  above 
Uieselim^andsomuoh  grain  was  imported  freeof  duty  that 
a  considerable  surplus  was  Mt  for  future  and  more  abundant 
years.  One  of  these  ynare  of  abundanee  oeennad  in  1822, 
and  dnrii^  the  next  twvlve  months  the  prices  of  gnin  foil 
below  i^At  they  had  been  in  any  year  since  1792.  It  was 
expected,  on  tbie  part  of  the  land-owners,  that  the  efftet  of 
the  aet(^  1815  would  have  been  to  keep  the  |>rioe  of  wheat 
steady  at  or  about  80t.  vet  quarter,  but  this  expectation 
was  so  for  from  being  reauMd,  that;  if  we  except  the  year  of 
scarcity  already  mentioned,  the  average  price  of  the  period 
which  elapsed  before  the  system  or  prohibition  was  ex- 
changed for  that  «f  a  graduated  duty  in  1829,  was  only 
66s.  td.  per  quarter  In  the  mean  time,  by  an  act  passed 
in  1823,  the  law  of  1815  was  modified  so  as  to  allow  of  im- 
portation whenever  the  prices  were,  for  wheat  70s.,  for  rye, 
peas,  and  beans  46s.,  fur  barley  35*^  and  for  oats  i&s.  vtx 
quarter,  but  a  dutv  of  17«.  a  quarter  for  wheat  (and  other 
lates  in  proportion  for  other  fprain)  w^  to  he  payable 
during  tin  first  three  months  of  importation,  and  I2r^  &c. 
thereafter'  the  prices  of  oorn  were  never  such  during  its 
continuance  aa  to  bring  this  act  into  operation.  In  1825 
the  importation  of  wheat  from  the  Englisn  colonies  in  North 
America  was  l^aliseduponinymentofadutyofSf.perquar- 
ter.  without  reference  to  the  price  in  the  En^ish  market.  In 
1826,  a  long  continued  drought  caused  great  apprehensions 
conccaning  the  coming  harvests,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
opening  of  the  ports  to  fresh  importations,  and  the  conse- 
quent probable  admission  of  a  quantity  of  com  beyond  the 
actual  wants  of  the  country,  by  wnich  ^ices  would  have  been 
•ifected  perhaps  for  years  after,  permission  was  given  to  the 
government  to  admit  by  proclamation  500,000  quarters  of 
vweign  wheat  then  warehoused  in  the  kin^om. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  system  of  alternate  prohibition 
and  unlimited  importatioa  ma  at  length  ftilly  reci^ised 
by  all  parties,  ana  m  1SS9  the  act  was  passed  (9  Geo.  IV. 
e.  60)  Vy  wlddi  the  trade  in  oorn  has  since  been  re- 
lated The  principle  of  Uiis  act  is  the  oonstant  freedom 
<^  iniportation  upon  the  {Mtyment  of  duties  fluetuatiiig 
acoMoing  to  the  mver^;*  price  of  grain,  decreasi&s  as  the 
priee  advances,  and  increasing  as  the  price  foils.  The  fol- 
lowing table  ochihitB  the  scale  of  duties  graduated  according 
to  tiie  average  ibices  of  the  different  kmds  of  grain. 


Wtiea  th«  prio*  ihaH  b*—  p»r  or. 
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U             U      „  n  » 
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M                97  »  8 

97       ,,       M  18  8 

«  e>  is.  8 

8>  70  13  8 

T>  71       ..       10  8 

71       „       79  6  8 

•Ji  T3  8  0 
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Wbm  tlM  iRiea  »UU  b»  SSf. 
niid«r  ZU.  pn  qiuitor.  ISk-  4d.  par 
qiurtn  daty :  aod  ia  iMpact  of  mcy 
taufral  lUUIna  bj  wUeh  piin 
th^  be  abora  3ai.,.iach  ila^  ■ball  ba 
dacraaaad  by  U.  U.,  uutll  lueh  prica 
■ball  ba  4U.,  rad  whanerar  Uie  prica 
•ball  ba  at  or  abore  41j.,  tlia  ivtj 
■hall  b«  li;  par  qaailer.  WbanarcT 
tb«  price  iJull  ba  aaiwSSt,  and  not 
uBdarSSt.,  Id*.  IDd.;  and  in  iMjpret  of 


fiBcb  Inteiral  ■biUlnKi  b 

Sa  ba  HBdR  ^ 


OATt. 

Vboa  tba  priea  ahall  ba  Mi.  aad 
SBdar  86*.  par  qr-.ftf.ad.  dntji  aaH 
;ral  f**"""! 
U  be  abova 
tdacMaaad  by 
U.  W.  nnlit  lueh  priaa  ihall  ba  31f. 
WbeDcTtr  tha  priea  aball  be  abOTe 
81)  ,  the  duty  ahall  ba  U.  Wbanarer 
aaeliptkaaMllbaasdnSSt.  and  not 
aadcT  Mt.,  10>.  M.|  and  in  napect  of 


vuar  aoa.  par  qr.,v(.aa.  wnr 
In  raipaal  of  araiy  latanal  A 
br  wUott  aaeh  prica  •halt  ba 
•u.,  anah  dnty  anall  ba  dacMaa 


each  liitaj^nil  AUKb)|,  or  anv  uart 
aaeh  iMainal  ahllUaic.  by  wbkb  aaab 

ud«tS4l.  ~ 
UiamaaadbrUM 


b  latagnJ  aUUlng.  or  a^^t  oT 


tba  doty 
br  li^  M  par 


an,  rsAiK.  and  asAm, 

Vben  thf  priea  ahall  ba  36f .  and 
noder  87*.  par  qaarlar,  15t.  8d.  par 
quariw,  and  la  laapaot  of  amy  la- 
taiial  ahUUiDi  by  which  the  priee 
thall  ba  abora  3U„  the  duty  ahall  ba 
daeraaaed  taj  U.  id.  satB  tnob  priaa 
■haU  ba  4&  When  the  price  shaU 
be  at  or  abara  lAi.,  It.  Whan  the 
ea  ahall  be  vnderSb.  and  ant  oadar 
:.  per  quarter,  16i.  W.t  and  in  ra* 


■peat  of  vach  integral  ahillinji.  or  any 

_    _    "  'ion 

priM^l^w^S4i.;thada^ihBilldntr  iWl  ha 


of  pan  of  each  Inlaaial  aUllinf .  br  whli 
aoeh  pilaa  •hall  ba  aader  Sm. 


Vawtor. 


tba 

hyUMrar 


If  themodnei  «f  andinvQcted  fteu  urBntblh  panai 
SKA  in  North  Ameriosi  or  elseirfaere  out  of  Europe,  tha 
dutiea  an  as  under;— 

Wheat,  until  the  vimfgs  igmob  shall  be  67t.  per 
quarter  .  .  is,  Od. 

,,     when  the  average  price  shall  be  above  67«.  0  6 
Barley,  until  the  avwage  price  shall  he  34t.  per 
quarter     .  .  .86 

„     when  ft  at  or  above  S4ff.      0  6 

Oata,  until  the  average  price  shall  be  2At.  per 
quarto-  ,  .  .  SO 

when         M         at  or  abora  Ste.      0  6 
Rye,  pease  and  beam— 

„  until  the  arerage  price  shall  be  41f.  par  tp.  S  0 
n    vhen  «         at  «r  above  41«.       0  6 

Heal  or  Ooax,  the  produce  of  each  different  kind  d 
nain,  ia  emitted  at  rates  of  duty  equivalent  to  those 
ramrgeable  on  each  kind  of  grain  respectively.  In  calcu- 
lating such  duties  the  following  quantities  by  weight  of 
meal  or  flour  are  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  one  quarter 
of  grain,  viz.  Wheatr-meal  or  flour,  39ft  lbs. ;  barley- 
mew[,  bean-meal,  and  meal  of  maiie  or  Indian  com«  384 
Ibsj  rye-meid,  424  lbs.;  and  oatmeal,  176  lbs. 

Havmg  thus  offered  a  brief  sketch  of  the  laws  1^  which 
the  ttade  in  com  has  been  and  is  r^;ulated  in  this  country, 
it  remains  to  be  shown  what  has  bara  the  course  and  extent 
of  that  trade  during  &s  period  for  irtiich  authentic  leeords 
exist 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times  to 
estimate  the  consumption  of  this  kind  of  food  within  the 
kingdom,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  machinery  for  that 
purpose,  such  estimates  must  always  partake  of  a  greai 
de^^^e  of  uncertainty. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  produce  of  England  about 
the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  made  by  Hr. 
6eoffi»y  King,  whose  statistical  calculations  have  usually 
been  received  with  much  eonfldenob  At  that  time  wheat 
formed  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  foodof  the  English 
people  than  it  does  at  preeent 


Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 
Oats 


Beans 
Vetches 


14,000,000  bnshela. 
10,000,000 
27,000,000 
16,000,000 

7,000,000 

4,000,000 

1,000,000  • 


79,000^000  inalL 


The  quantities  hne  aammed  were  not  all  oonsumed 
within  uie  kinedom,  a  part  being  exported  under  the 
Bounty  Aot  as  hereafter  stated.  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  'Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,*  esti- 
mated that  the  ux  milliona  of  inhabitants,  then  supposed  to 
be  living  in  England  and  Wales,  consumed  annually 
3,750,000  quarters  of  wheat,  1,016,125  barley,  999,000  rye, 
1»791,123  oats— and  that  there  were  besides  used  annually 
wUhin  the  kin|;dom— 

90,000  quarters  wheat— distilled,  and  made  into  itaruu 
8;Seo,000      M  barley— made  into  beo* ; 

117,000      „      ditto— applied  to  other  uses ; 
3,461,500      M  oats — used  for  horses,  &e. 

i.  1,000      „      rye—used  by  tanners,  and  for  fottening 
hogs; 

90,000  beans  and  pease  for  nagrosa,  hones, 

and  hogs; 

134,000       ,      pease— fw  saikns,  &e. ; 
90,000      H      rqw  and  other  seed— for  obtaining  oiL 

Tba  Mfgffmie  of  Hom  quantities  makes  up  nearly  50  per 
cent  mm  than  the  estfanato  <rfMr.  Kin^  without  makmg 
any  allowance  for  the  shipments  to  towign  countries,  which, 
at  that  time,  averaged  about  1,500,000  bushels  annually, 
and  not  taking  into  aeoount  the  quantity  required  for  seed, 
which  must  nave  amounted  to  about  as  much  as  the 
exports. 

Dr.  Cokmhoun  estimated  the  average  annual  coiwurap> 
taon  of  the  united  Kingdnm  in  1818,  as  follows— 
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PopaUtkm 

qiiBnUty. 

CaawaMttipf 
Ban. 

■ad  ij^u. 

ranvtketom. 

Total  MbOT 

VllMt  .... 

Barler  .... 
Oati  .... 

Rye  

Beuis  tna  Faaie 

9,000,000 
1 ,500,000 
4,500,000 
500,000 
500.000 

8 
10 
12 
10 

8 

Quuten. 
9,000,000 
1,879.000 
6,750,000 
625.000 
500,000 

QMMtM*. 

210*000 

10,200,000 
£9.000 
1,360,000 

Qnartm. 

•  • 

4,390,000 

170.000 

'i.ooo 

9,170.M* 
6,SM,0«« 
16,990.009 
089,000 
1,660,000 

16,000,000 

18,750,000 

11,8S9»M0 

4,fl9p,000 

171,000 

39,000,000 

No  allowuM  ftr  nect  is  inolnded  in  this  esttout^  which, 
resides,  was  nude  vhen  the  populatira  m  less  than  two 
thirdi  of  its  present  amoant  If  ve  dlow  that  finir  mil- 
lions of  the  population  in  Irdand  are  ftd  irrithont  having 
rescnine  to  corn,  we  still  have  more  than  twenty-two  mil- 
lions of  grain-consuming  people.  TsCking  those  circum- 
stances into  consid^tioti,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  beyond 
the  truth  if  we  estimate  the  quantity  of  grain  actually  used 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  flfty-fiTe  millions  of  quar- 
ters anniully.  The  moat  careful  estimate  that  has  yet  been 
made  concerning  the  employment  of  the  soil  in  the  United 
Kingdom  gives  lather  more  than  nineteen  millions  of  sta- 
tute acres  for  arable  and  garden  land ;  and  if  we  assume 
that  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  taking  one  kind  with 
another,  amounts  to  three  quarts  to  the  acre,  which  is 
known  to  be  very  near  to  the  actual  produce,  we  arrive  by 
tlutt  mode  of  computation  at  a  result  ^ch  agrees  substan- 
tially with  ^e  estimate  already  offered. 

Tne  circumstance  to  which  allusion  pat  just  been  made, 
that  half  the  population  of  Ireland  do  not  employ  grain  for 
their  subsistence,  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duce of  tluit  part  oi  the  kingdom  for  use  in  England.  The 
greater  part  of  Iridi  grain  thus  brought  to  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  consists  m  oats ;  the  quantity  of  wheat  is  also 
considerable.  The  shipments  have  increased  very  mate- 
rially since  the  Union  up  to  1828,  but  since  that  time  have 
been  nearly  stationary,  as  will  be  seen  fhmkthe  ftDowing 
statement,  which  includes  all  sorts  of  grain. 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1809 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
18)2 


QouUn. 

900 
467.067 
343,948 
316,958 
306,933 
466,947 
463,406 
656.770 
933,658 
632,849 
430.189 
600,268 


1813 
1814 
1819 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 


Quiim. 
977,164 
812,809 
831.193 
873.869 
699,809 
1.207.851 
967,861 
1.417,130 
1,822.816 
1.063,089 
1,528,U3 
1.634,024 


1829 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1B35 


QoKrten. 
2.203.962 
1,692,189 
1.839,743 
2,826,135 
2,305,806 
2,212,729 
2,419,643 
2.605,734 
2,736,281 
8,742,586 
3,679^42 


The  i^portions  of  different  kinds  of  grain  in  tiw  last 


Wheat  . 
Barley  . 
Ryp 
OaU 

Indian  wm 
Bauu 


18». 

im. 

844,301 

779,904 

^61,776 

107,519 

321,978 

166,903 

167 

988 

619 

U768,S19 

1,719,901 

1,832,767 

117 

79 

IV 18 

24,234 

• 

2.049 

3,176 

<.447 

2,736,381 

3,742.586 

3,670,348 

Until  the  Iweaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Freni^  Revo- 
lution, this  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  exporting 
ooontry  ft>r  eom.  In  the  ten  years  from  1760  to  1760  ftere 
were  only  two  years  in  which  the  quantity  of  wheat  ex- 
ported did  not  oxeeed  the  quantity  iII^x)rted ;  the  aggregate 
average  price  daring  those  ten  years  being  45<.  lOd.  per 
quarter ;  or  excluding  the  two  years  of  importation  (1767 
and  8),  41«.  9(1  per  quarter.  At  these  pnces  the  export 
was  not  much  stimulated  by  the  bounty,  the  whole  exeess 
of  the  quanti^  sent  abroad  being  only  1,384,561  quarters. 
In  the  next  deoennaiy  period,  five  were  years  of  export  and 
five  of  impend  "ttie  wamge  prices  of  eaeh  ^vision  being 
40r.  6d:  and  49*.  9A  ns^ctfvely.  In  the  iMSt  period  of 
the  like  duration,  vii.,  1780  to  1789,  six  were  years  of  ex- 
Dort  and  fimr  of  import,  the  average  prices  being  44f.  bd, 
tar  the  yean  of  enortalion.  nA  47*.  lOA  Ar  the  odier 
jeara.  Of  tha  next  dMaonwv  period,  1 798,  thtlntfMrfrf 


peiu^  -was  Ukmriae  the  last  jwtr  of  exportuion;  if  tfiat 
year.  ^len  flle  vnagp  pnoa  was  41*.  9(1.  be  WBiliMed,  the 
avenge  pmee  of  the  period  was  97«.  6^  Mr  qnaiiar,  and 
Hm  impcrution  amounted  to  3k  millions  of  qowten.  The 
importations  of  wheat  ftoa  £»dgn  eonntriea,  inelnding  our 
North  American  edoaiea,  in  eada  year  firam  1800  to  1S39 
indnstve^  and  tho  aTeraga  fax»  aoooiding  to  the  I«ndoD 
Oaaattc^  hambeBnaafiiUova:— 


8 


9 

3 
9 
'  0 
6 
11 
9 
5 
3 
3 
4 
8 
11 
8 
4 

It  was  me  principal  object  of  the  framers  of  the  law  of 
1839  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  Bngliah  gmin. 
Hot  &r  that  object  has  been  attained  will  be  secsi  hf  the 
iUlowiag  statament  of  the  h^haat  and  knmt  (Mriees  that 
have  ooMirred  in  eaoh  of  the  yaaca  iinea  alaysad,  and  Oe 
per-eeQtiC»  difinnoe  hefewaen  ttie  nme,  calonlatad  upon 
the  hvweet  prirp  iiftiiB  year. 


QuTten. 

Qoutarf. 

1800 

1 ,243,907 

not. 

Sd.  1818 

1,503.918 

8» 

1801 

1,396.359 

119. 

11 

1819 

122,133 

7a 

1803 

498,359 

67 

9 

1880 

34,274 

69 

1808 

297,145 

57 

1 

I82I 

2 

94 

1804 

398,067 

60 

5 

1822 

43 

1805 

842,879 
280,776 

87 

1 

1823 

12il37 
15,777 

51 

1806 

76 

9 

1824 

62 

1807 

379,833 

73 

1 

1825 

525.231 

66 

1808 

78 

11 

1826 

315,892 

56 

1809 

424 [709 

94 

9 

1827 

572,733 

56 

1810 

1,491,341 

103 

3 

1828 

842,050 

60 

1811 

238,366 

92 

5 

1829 

1,364,220 

66 

1813 

244,385 

122 

8 

1830 

1,701.885 

64 

1813 

429.959 
681,333 

106 

6 

1831 

1.491.631 
325,439 

66 

1814 

73 

1 

1833 

58 

1819 

63 

8 

1833 

88,846 

93 

1616 

S39i863 

76 

2 

1834' 

64.653 

46 

i8ir 

1,030,949 

94 

0 

1835 

8».4<I3 

39 

1883 
1830 

1831 
1883 
1833 
1634 
1889 


BifllML 

ft  4. 

79  3 

78  11 

73  9 

63  9 

99  6 

49  6 

42  10 


Lowwt. 


96 

96 
60 
92 


49  10 
41  9 
36  8 


flMtoatioa. 

33t 

SO 

31* 

m 

lOi 
17 


The  fluctuation  dozing  the  whole  period  of  lercn  years  is 
thus  seen  to  have  eneaoM  100  per  cent  if  ealenUtad  upon 
the  lowest  price, 

Tbia  principal  supplies  of  foreign  com  to  Great  Britain 
are  drawn  firem  Danzig,  Hamburg,  Rntock.  and  the  ports 
of  Russia  on  the  Baltic  The  shipments  team  Danzig  are 
of  the  prodnoe  of  P<dand,  and  ve  brought  down  the  Vistula 
on  rafts  to  (ha  port  of  shipment  The  permission  to  im- 
port from  Britash  cobnies  at  »  low  rate  of  duty  has  not 
occasioned  the  shipment  of  ai^  considerable  quantiir. 
There  is  reason  for  believing  uat  the  produce  of  our 
North  American  colonies  is  not  usually  more  than  enough, 
if  indeed  it  be  enough,  for  their  own  consumption,  and  that  in 
every  case  where  corn  has  beSB  shipped  thence  for  England, 
at  least  an  equal  qnanti^  has  been  procured  ttata  the 
United  States  to  supply  its  place.  During  the  last  one  «ir 
two  years  this  trade  has  been  interrupted  by  the  high  prioea 
in  the  United.  States,  and  the  shipments  to  Bnrope  frmu 
British  America  have  oonsequeatly  nearly  ceased. 

OORNA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  mdar  of  polypetaloua 
exogens,  recently  cut  off  from  Gaprilbliaeei^  to  whMh  they 
were  formerly  refened.  They  eonsitf  princely  of  shrubs^ 
very  rarely  of  herbaceous  pluilji,  having  opposite  strongly- 
veined  leaves  without  stqudea,  an  in&nor  ovary,  in  «aeh 
of  vhoaaoaUata  one  panoulana  <mdi,  Ibur^abita  pat^ 
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bur  btsmens  alternating  with  them,  and  a  drupaceous  fruit 
with  two  cells ;  the  embryo  lies  in  some  flrahy  alhumen. 

Many  of  the  speoies  are  cultivated  in  European  rardeni, 
especially  Comus  maa,  or  corneVtree,  Comua  alba,  san- 
(punea.  and  sericeo,  called  dogwood,  together  with  Bentha- 
mia  fragifera.  They  are  valued  either  for  their  bright  red 
shoots,  which  in  the  winter  are  highly  ornamental,  or  for 
their  richly-ooloured  fiuit  Benthamia  iVagifera,  in  parti- 
cular, has  its  drupes  collected  in  roundish  strawberry-hke 
beads,  which  have  a  beautiful  effect  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  whither  it  has  been  some  years  introduced  Arom 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  bracts  of  some  species  of 
this  order  are  very  large,  and  resemble  petals,  and  being 
white,  they  are  a  gay  substitute  for  the  flowers  themselves, 
which  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  This  is  ^rticularly 
the  case  with  Comus  herbacea  and  florida,  and  Benthamia 
fragifera.  Medicinally,  Cornaceous  plants  are  of  great  im- 
portance. The  American  physicians  esteem  the  bark  of 
Comus  florida  and  sericea  equal  toCinchona  as  afebrifuge. 

Formerly  the  Comus  mas  used  to  be  cultiTated  in  gardens 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  were  called  cornelian  dierries. 
It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  with  clusters  of  small  starry  yellow 
flowers  appearing  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  ovate*lanceolate,  acute,  wavy,  and  of  a  dull  greyish 
green.  The  fruit  consists  of  oblong  drupes  of  a  red  or  oc- 
casionally a  yellow  colour ;  they  are  excessively  austere  be- 
fore ripe,  but  eventually  Uet  like  medlars,  and  then  become 
eatable. 


l.an  npudtd  llow«i;irith  th*  MUland  aUiiMatf;  9^  uxtrwy  ontUwiqdi 
veiiicatlr.  ibawiuf  a  oap-Uk«  dUk  •nmnindiuf  the  baie  of  th«  rtjls,  u>d  t^a 
pcndutnu  DTulei ;  3,  a  frait  «at  to  la  ahow  tha  rton«i  4,  a  vanlcal  aeeUcn 
Jf  Htm  nomK  ezUblUiig  ttw  ambtin  ud  albnwn. 

CORN  A'RO,  LUIGI,  or  LEWIS,  a  Venetian  nobleman, 
celebrated  for  the  successful  care  he  took  of  his  health;  by 
means  of  diet  He  was  originally  of  a  weak  constitution, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  attained  mature  manhood  his  in- 
temperate indulgence  in  eating,  drinking,  and  other  plea- 
Blares,  had  brought  on  so  many  disorders  that  life  was  a 
burden  to  him.  He  informs  us,  that  from  his  thirty-fifth 
year  to  his  fortieth,  le  spent  his  nights  and  days  in  almost 
unremitted  suffering.  Having  tried  all  their  other  reme- 
dies in  vain,  his  physicians  earnestly  j-ecommended  a  more 
tflmperate  course  of  life,  and  when  he  was  forty  he  began 
gruuaUr  to  diminish  tbe  i^uahti^  ol^  bit  fiwd,  ud  to  eat 


and  drink  not^mg  but  what  nature  required.  At  flra  '  ^ 
found  this  severe  regimen  very  disagreeable,  and  he  con 
fessea  that  he  did  occasionally  relapse  to  '  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt*  But  as  each  of  these  relapses  Drought  back  his  old 
symptoms,  he  soon  exerted  all  TSi&  resolution,  and  by  a  spare 
and  simple  diet  became  a  hale  man  within  a  year.  From 
temperance  he  proceeded  to  abstemiousness,  until  at  last 
the  yolk  of  an  e^  was  often  considered  sufficient  for  a  meaL 
His  health  and  spirits  kept  improving  oil  the  while,  and  as 
for  enjoyment  in  eating,  he  sa^  he  brought  himself  to  relish 
dry  bread  much  more  Vtiaxi  he  had  ever  done  the  most  ex- 
quisite dainties  of  the  table.  At  the  same  time  he  care- 
nilly  avoided  heat  and  cold,  over-fatigue,  late  hours,  sexual 
excesses,  and  all  violent  pcwions  of  the  mind,  having  fully 
ascertained  that  nothing  is  more  destructive  of  health  and 
longevity  than  an  indulgence  in  ambition,  envy,  hatred,  and 
the  like.  Melancholy  was  to  be  equally  avoided,  but  from 
this  depressing  passion  his  light  food  and  peaceful  slumbers 
kept  him  wholly  free.  He  recommended,  by  practice,  exer- 
cise, riding  on  horseback,  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  those 
gentle  excitements  derivable  from  fine  scenery  in  the  coun- 
try, the  contemplation  of  architectural  and  other  works  of 
art  in  towns  and  cities,  and  the  hearing  and  playing  of 
music. 

He  records  of  himself,  that  when  he  was  a  very  old  man 
he  iised  often  to  ung  with  bis  grandchildren,  and  that  too 
with  a  voice  louder  and  clearer  than  when  he  was.  a  young 
man. 

When  he  was  seventy  years  old  he  suffered  a  areadf\il 
accident,  by  which  lus  bead  and  body  were  battered,  and  a 
leg  and  arm  dislocated.  Considering  his  advanced  age, 
the  physicians  thought  these  injuries  must  speedily  prove 
atal,  but  after  his  hmbs  had  been  set,  he  recovered  under 
the  slightest  medical  treatment,  and  without  experiencing 
any  fever.  Hence  he  inferred  that  a  life  of  strict  temper- 
ance ii  a  safeguard  against  the  ill  effects  that  generally  fol- 
low such  accidents.  When  he  was  about  seventy-eight,  the 
quantity  of  nourishment  he  took  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
was,  of  bread,  light  meat,  yolk  of  egg,  and  soup,  twelve 
ounces  in  all;  of  wine,  fourteen  ounces;  and  these  were 
portioned  out  into  four  separate  meals.  By  the  advice  of 
his  medical  friends  he  then  added  two  ounces  to  his  solid 
food,  and  two  ounces  to  his  wine ;  but  this  trifling  increase 
was  soon  given  over,  as  it  destroyed  his  ease  and  vivacity, 
and  made  him  peevish  and  melancholy.  In  his  eighty-third 
year  he  wrote  his  treatise  '  Of  the  Advantages  of  a  Tem- 
perate Life.*  He  subsequently  added  three  other  discourses 
on  the  same  subject,  the  fourth  and  last  being  included  in 
a  letter  to  Barbaro,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  to  whom  he 
states,  that  though  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  he  is  still  in 
possession  of  health,  vigour,  and  the  perfect  use  of  all  his 
faculties. 

Cornaro  died  at  Padua  in  1566,  when,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  he  was  nine^-eight  years  old.  His  work 
was  very  frequently  published  in  Italy,  both  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue  and  in  Latin.  It  has  been  translated  into  all 
the  civilized  languages  of  Europe,  and  was  once  a  most  po- 
pular book.  There  are  several  English  translations  of  it, 
the  best  being  one  which  bears  the  date  of  1 779.  Addison 
praises  the  original  work  in  the  '  Spectator.*  '  This  trea- 
tise,' he  says, '  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  several  eminent 
authors,  and  is  written  with  such  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness, 
religion,  and  good  sense,  as  are  the  natural  concomitants  of 
temperance  and  sobriety.  The  mixture  of  the  old  man  in  it 
is  rather  a  recommendation  than  a  discredit  to  it.*  Comaro's 
system  has  had  many  followers.  The  best  authenticated 
case  we  know  of  its  being  rigorously  and  successfultj-  pur- 
sued in  England  is  that  of  Thomas  Wood,  a  miller  of  Bil- 
lericay  in  Essex,  to  whom  a  neighbouring  clergyman  lent 
the  '  Life  of  Comoro.'  {MediccU  Transactions  qf  the  Col- 
lege <if  Pkysiciam.)  The  old  Venetian  docs  not  insist  on 
such  extreme  abstinence  as  he  practised — both  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  food,  he  says,  ought  to  depend  on  the 
constitution ;  but  he  is  probably  right  in  hinting  th^t  xo/Ui 
of  all  constitutions  shorten  their  lives  and  weaken  their  «n- 
jo:gQent8^^r^ver-eatiog  and  drinking. 

CORNEILL^Pl^RRE,  commonly  c»Ued  th«  &thet  of 
the  French  drama ;  not  that  he  was  really  the  earliest  of  th« 
French  dramatists,  for  he  was  preceded  by  Jodelet.  Ganuur 
and  many  more,  but  because  he  so  far  excelled  hia  nreda' 
cessors.  that  they  are  now  forgotten,  white  h*  remains  om 
of  the  mnch  elastics.  He  vai  bom  in  the  yau  160S  * 
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Roo«n,  wftere  his  &thor  vat  in  adTocate.  Pierre  hunaelf 
WH  destined  for  the  bar,  and  had  begun  to  practise  in  that 
profession,  m  which,  however,  he  had  but  little  success. 
Having  been  taken  by  one  of  his  friends  to  see  a  lady  of 
whom  the  latter  was  enamoured,  he  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her  bimselt  an  incident  which  furnished  him  with  the 
plot  of  his  first  oomBiy  Milete,  produced  in  1629,  which 
was  followed  by  the  dramas  of  CUtandre,  La  Veuve,  La 
GatSrie  du  JMaii,  and  La  Place  Royate,  all  produced  be- 
tweentbattimeandtheyear  1636.  It  appears  that  Cardinal 
Ri<ihelieu  then  aipired  to  be  the  gnma  aibiter  in  matters 
of  drunatio  taste.  He  tketehed  the  ^an  of  a  oomedy,  with 
which  Cornnlle,  although  apoet  patronised  by  the  Cardinal, 
had  the  hardihood  to  find  fault,  and  this  prodiioed  a  lasting 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  joiest'prime-nunister  against  the 
dramatist 

.  In  1636  Comeille'B  fiime  rose  at  once  to  its  height.  M. 
■  Chalon  had  recommended  him  to  study  the  Spanish  dra- 
matiiits,  particularly  Guillen  de  Castro ;  and  U  is  on  the 
'  Cid'  of  this  author  that  the  celebrated  Cid  of  ComeiUe 
was  priiioipalljr  founded.  This  piece  delighted  the  Pari- 
sians to  enthusiasm;  they  had  seen  nothing  equal  to  it,  and 
th^  looked  on  it  as  a  complete  miracle.  The  author  had 
before  exhibited  some  tragic  power  in  an  earlier  work 
called  '  Med£e,'  but  it  is  not  till  the  production  of  the  Cid 
that  we  must  look  on  him  as  *  le  grand  ComeiUe.' 

The  French  Academy,  which  was  founded  by  Richelieu* 
was  by  no  means  di^poaed  to  ihara  the  general  enthusiasm. 
They  (or  iftther  Chapelain)  wrote  an  euborate  critique  on 
the  Cid,  in  which  they  ventured  to  point  out  some  defects, 
while  they  allowed  the  poet  genius  of  the  highest  order,  and 
rather  found  foult  with  the  subject  of  the  drama  than 
ComeQle's  manner  of  treating  it  This  critique  is  in  moat 
editions  of  Comeille's  works,  affixed  to  the  tra^^  of  the 
Cid,  under  the  title  of '  Sentimeqa  de  I'Aoad^mie  Fraiifoise 
sur  la  Tragi-com^die  du  Cid.* 

Comeille  felt  himself  hurt  by  an  imputation  cast  upon 
his  inventive  powers ;  it  was  hinted  that  he  borrowed  his 
plot  from  the  Spanish,  because  he  had  not  imagination 
enough  to  contrive  a  new  one.  He  long  sought  for  a  sub- 
ject which  should  sileiice  these  aspersions  of  his  enemies, 
and  at  last  turned  his  attention  to  Roman'  history,  from 
which  he  drew  the  plots  of  his  taigedies  '  Hwace'  and 

*  Cinna**  both  produoea  in  1639.  Tiie  former  ftdly  proves 
his  ingenuity  m  mouldii^  a  oompUoated  story  out  of  scan^ 
matemls. 

These  were  followed  by  '  Polyeucte,*  founded  on  the 
history  of  the  martyr  of  that  name,  which  by  some  is 
reckoned  bis  chef-d'cBuvre.   *La  Mort  de  Ppmp4e,'  and 

*  Le  Menteur"  (an  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  comedy '  Sm- 
pechbsa  Verdad*)  succeeded,  and  were  followed  by  a  train 
of  pieces  with  varyin^f  success  till  the  year  1653,  when  the 
tragedy  of  '  Perthante*  was  pioduceiC  and  was  decidedly 
unsucoeasfrd.  This  misfortune  disgusted  Comeille  for  a 
time  with  the  stage,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  and  began  to  versiiy  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
'  Do  Imitatione  Christi.*  Six  years  wore  off  his  disgust  and 

-ama:  the  sucoen  of '(Sdip&' pro- 


he  anin  turned  to  the  drama:    _ 

ducM  in  1659,  encouraf^  him  to  go  on.  He  even  ttnrneJhis 
attention  to  ooera  writuw,  and  the  'Toison  d'Or'  remains  a 
specimen  of  what  he  has  done  in  that  species  ^f  composition. 
Tbe  success  of  this  piece  was  decided,  but  it  was  only  the 
ftuneof  an  expiring  lamp;  in  vain  he  wrote  fresh  tragedies, 
m  vain  did  his  friends  laud  them  to  the  skies;  the  public 
began  to  suspMt  that  his  genius  was  worn  out,  and  he  had 
ceased  to  be  popular  before  the  production  of  his  last  pieces, 
'  Pulcherie'  (1672)  and  '  Surena'  (1674).  His  latter  works 
have  sunk  entirely  into  oblivion.  He  died  in  the  year  1684, 
at  the  a|eof  seventy-eight,  having  been  a  memb^ofUie 
Aeadfoue  thirty-seven  years.  In  private  lift  he  was  a  quiet 
domestic  man,  with  a  bluntness  of  manners  that  was  almost 
repulsive.  If  we  ma^  trust  his  biographers,  be  had  a  fow 
nudl  fkulti%  but  no  nee ;  his  whoto  pleasure  was  centred  in 
his  own  fluniiy.  He  and  his  brother  had  married  two  lis- 
tars,  and  reeidBd  together  in  one  house,  till  death  separated 
fhem. 

it  was,  we  hare  seen,  hr  the  *  C^d,'  that  Comeille  first 
rose  mto  cdeteity;  two  or  three  passages  of  his  *  Hed£e*  are 
occasionally  quoted,  to  show  the  dervelopment  of  a  young 
poet  but  IS  a  whole  it  is  fiu^tten,  and  probably  would 
never  have  been  cited,  had  not  its  author  distinguished 
himself  by  bis  subsequent  productions.  His  early  comedies 
^Te  Mnk  deeervedly  into  ohUvion,  being  dry  tedions 


pieces  of  declamation,  wittiout  pomt,  end  founded  on  a  folse 

morality ;  their  only  redeeming  merit  is  ingenuity  of  con- 
struction. 

If  we  now  peruse  the '  Cid,'  we  shall  he  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  that  enthusiasm  whic-fa  its  appearance 
created  in  France,  when,  as  it  is  said,  all  Paris  saw  CHii 
mtoe  (the  heroine)  with  the  eyes  of  Rodrigue  (the  hero) 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  French  stage  was  in  a 
wretched  state  before  the  appearance  of  Coraeille;  the 
pieces  of  his  predecessors  were  for  the  most  part  dull  and 
heavy,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  delineation  of 
■  character.  As  a  specimen  of  these  old  dramas,  werefor  to 
i.  translation  of  (Tunier*B '  Cornelia,'  in  Dodder's  old  pUvs, 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  commended  by  Ben  Jonson.  Tiie 
chief  foult  found  witii  the  '  Cid'  by  rontemporary  critics 
was  the  selection  of  the  subject  Don  Rodrigue,  to  re>-enge 
a  blow  given  to  his  fother,  kills  the  fotber  of  Chimene,  his 
mistress,  \t'  a  duel ;  she  at  first  makes  every  ellort  to 
accomplish  nis  death,  hut  at  length,  at  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  she  marries  him.  It  is  tbe  contention  be- 
tween love  and  duty  in  the  heart  of  the  heroine  which  is 
tbe  leading  feature  of  the  drama.  The  Aristarchus  of  the 
'  Acad6mie'  called  the  lady  a  monster  of  filial  impietr,  and 
said  that  she  had  no  right  to  love  Rodrigue  at  all ;  tne  op- 
posite party  contended  that  the  preservation  of  her  early 
love  under  all  circumstances,  was  perfectly  amiable  and 
feminine.  This  literanr  battle,  indeed,  seemed  rather  to  be 
fought  fac  the  numls  of  the  heroine^  than  the  merits  ef  the 
play.  Those  who  would  wish  to  read  the  durge  and  its 
answer,  may  torn  to  the  *  Examen'  above  refened  to,  and 
La  Harpe's  '  Conrs  de  la  Litt^ature.'  It  should  be  observed 
that  thn  drama  of  the  *  Cid'  is,  by  critics  of  the  romantic 
school,  preferred  to  his  other  wu-ks,  as  partaking  somewhat 
of  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  animated  their  idol,  the 
Spanish  oiama. 

The  othtf  most  odebrated  piece  of  Comeille's  is  *  Horace,' 
the  last  act  of  'Cinna*  being  reckoned  a  chef  d'<suvie 
ratiier  than  the  whole  play.  Fontenelle's  praise  of  *  Horace.' 
for  the  ingenuity  of  its  coiUtruction,  is  unquestionably  just 
'  Comeille,'  says  he,  '  has  but  a  combat  to  work  u)?on,  that 
of  the  HoratiiandCuriatii,and  out  of  this  scanty  subject  he 
constructs  a  tragedy.'  The  prospect*  indeed,  was  but  barren, 
yet  the  hravedian,  giving  Horatiua  a  sister  of  theCuriatii 
to  wif^  wOile  his  own  sister  is  (aoowding  to  the  old  story) 
betrothed  to  me  of  these  Curiatii.  and  by  dwelling  on  the 
times  immediately  preceding  and  pending  the  combat,  bos 
thrown  an  interest  mto  bis  piece  which  was  scarcely  to  be 
antidpated.  Here  indeed  his  praise  ends,  for  the  last  two 
acts  are  occupied  by  the  murder  of  Horatius'  sisto-,  and  its 
consequences;  hence,  as  La  Harpe  justly  observes,  they 
form  a  separate  plot  totally  unconnected  with  the  preceding 
part  of  the  pl^.  llie  fether  of  Hoiatiua,  as  an  illustratian 
of  the  stem  Roman  character,  is  the  most  commended  by 
the  admirers  of  this  tragedy. 

Hie  general  censure  passed  on  Comeille's  comedies  does 
not  extend  to '  Le  Henteur,'  which  is  one  of  his  later  pro- 
ductions, and  is  an  excessively  humorous  and  amusing 
piece.  The  English  know  it  well  from  Footers  version,  the 
<  Liar;*  and  indeed  it  was  introduced  into  diis  country  long 
before  flie  time  of  Foote ;  an  anonymous  translation  was 
acted  in  1685*  under  the  name  of  ue  *  Mistaken  Beau^,' 
and  a  subsequent  adaptation  was  written  by  Sir  R.  Steele, 
called  the  '  Lying  Lover.' 

The  chief  merit  which  is  assigned  to  (^roeille  by  bis 
admirers  is  his  dignity ;  they  allow  that  Racine  may  be 
more  el^ant  more  tou<^iog,  but  in  a  '  noble  ferocity*  they 
say  that  Omieille  stands  alone.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  when  Comeille  wrote  the  French  tongue  was  still  in 
an  uncultivated  state;  he  must  not  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
model  of  French  style,  his  verse  being  often  defective,  and 
his  language  disfigured  bv  barbarisms. 

Voltaire,  on  teaming  that  a  great^niece  of  UDmeiUe  was 
entirdy  without  fortune  and  almost  without  flriends,  took  her 
into  his  house  at  Femey,  where  she  completed  her  eduction, 
and  in  a  fowyears  was  married  by  Voltaire  to  a  captain  of 
dragoons.  Besides  giving  her  a  marriage  portion,  Vonaire 
undertook  to  write  a  commentary  on  Comeille,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  prot6g£e.  The  work,  which  wa*  printed  by 
subscription,  and  Uherally  patronized  by  the  French  king, 
the  Duo  de  Choiseul,  Madame  de  Pompadour  uid  others, 
brought  in  50,000  francs,  as  an  addition  to  the  young  lady's 
marriage  portion.  Voltaire,  thou^  a  great  admirer  of 
Comeille,  was  not  blind, ifl  fcj^  jnu|aQnnf^fl^«)tf^  vbieh  be 
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hm  pointed  oat  tt  ftdl  leo^h  in  hU  '  Commentanet  in  two 
Tob.  8ro.  (tdIs.  48, 49).  Eaition  of  Lequien,  Paris,  1826. 

OOKNEILLE.  THOMAS,  brotbar  of  Piem,  was 
twenty  yean  younger,  being  bom  in  the  year  1625. 
He  dutiii^iilMa  bimeelf  in  earl^  lift  by  a  comedy  in  Latin 
wae.  wtm  be  ctaofouA  during  hia  edocatioD  at  the 
Jesuits  CoUen.  like  hit  brother  he  b^an  hj  imitating 
the  Spanish  dramatiati,  and  in  ^  ootuie  of  his  eaieer 
produced  no  less  than  fiaty-two  pieces,  toagedies  and  omu- 
dies.  Nothing  could  exMsd  the  popularity  of  some  CKf  hii 
plays,  which,  however,  was  bnt  transient,  as  they  have,  with 
about  two  exertions,  been  lone  forgotten.  The  works  by 
whioh  he  is  ehiefly  remembered  are  *  Le  Comte  d'Easex,' 
and  '  Ariane,'  both  tragedies.  The  fbrmer  is  much  censured 
for  the  ignoianee  which  it  displays  of  English  history :  the 
Utter  is  commended  for  the  character  of  its  heroine:  here, 
howerer,  its  merit  ends ;  the  rest  of  the  drtunatu  pertotUB 
being  mere  nullities.  On  the  death  of  bis  brother,  Thomas 
Comeille  took  his  place  in  the  Jeadime,  and  contributed 
to  the  *  Dictioniiaire  :*  be  also  assisted  his  friend  De  Vise  in 
editing  the  '  Hercurie  Oalant,*  a  noted  periodical,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Iniraiptions.  He  died 
at  Andelja  in  1709,  having  shtnrtly  before  lost  the  use  of 
his  sight 

CORNBUAN  CHSRRT.  [GoutACUB.] 
CORNET,  a  commiaaianed  otfcer  in  a  regiment  of  oa< 
nhy.   He  is  immediately  inferior  to  a  lieutenant,  and  his 
rank  coixeaprads  to  that  of  an  ensign  in  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry. 

The  word  is  dmived  from  the  Italian  oometta,  aigniiying 
a  small  flag ;  and  hence,  both  in  the  English  and  French 
services  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it 
was  applied  not  only  to  the  officer  who  had  eharge  <^  the 
standard,  but  to  the  whole  troop,  which  seems  then  to  have 
consisted  of  100  men  and  npwudg^  and  to  have  haoD  eou 
manded  by  a  captain. 

CORNET,  a  skriU  wind  instrument  formed  of  wood, 
which  Menu  to  have  been  known  from  the  eariiest  times, 
and  continued  in  use  till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  waa  laid  aside  for  the  oboe,  hi  the  Mu- 
ntrgia  of  Diseinius  is  a  rude  wood-out  of  the  eoniet:  hut 
it  is  represented  in  a  more  satisfiiotory  manner  in  Ifer- 
senne's  Harmmie  Univ«r»elh,  frtnn  wfaioh  it  amean  that 
the  instrument  was  blown  by  a  mouth-meo^  and  that  there 
were  treble,  tenor,  and  base  comets.  The  compass  of  the 
fintt  was  from  a,  the  teeond  staff  in  the  treble,  to  k  in  alt 
The  last  was  bent  in  rather  a  serpentine  fomi,  and  reaehed 
nearly  five  feet  in  length,  therefore  was  deep  in  tone. 

CORNET-STOP,  m  the  orgaa,  is  an  imitative  ttebl»- 
stop,  coDBisting  of  five  ranks  of  pipes,  in  organs  on  a  la^ 
scale,  each  key  of  the  instrument  causing  tSi  ib»  five  pipes 
to  sound  at  once.  These  are  tuned  to  a  given  note,  its 
octave  twdfth,  flfteenth,  -and  seventeenth,  though  the 
whole  together  produoe  ue  efl^  of  a  sinf^  aata.  This  is 
a  hanb  stop,  and  ii  now  only  used  in  union  wi^  othera; 
hut  former^,  eompoeitkma  were  written  exclusively  for  it 
called  Cornet  Aws^  whieb,  happily,  the  present  improved 
taste  in  o^an-ptaying  has  pmsnibed. 

CORNICE.   [Civil.  AncHincnu;  Goluvn.] 

CORNOUAILLES,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  uie  town 
of  Quimper.  coital  of  the  department  of  Finist&e  in  France ; 
but  more  commonly  appropriated  to  a  district  formerly  con- 
stituting the  domains  of  a  Breton  count,  who  took  bis  title 
from  it  Its  extent  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  some  making 
it  co*extcnsive  with  the  diocese  of  Quimper ;  others  also  in- 
cluding in  it  the  diocese  of  St  Pol  de  Lerai.  It  is  noticed 
here  only  from  the  coincidence  of  its  name  with  that  of  a 
part  of  England  (Cornwall),  from  which  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  Bretons  emigrated. 

CORNS  are  in  the  flriA  instance  merely  thiekeninga  of 
the  cuticle,  generally  of  the  toes,  arising  from  eontmued 

Sresauxe  over  a  projecting  pwtion  of  Ikmm.  White  auper- 
cial^  a  com  is  moveable,  and  letains  the  lamellated  strao- 
tute  of  the  cuticle;  afterwards  it  acquires  a  base,  attaches 
itself  more,  flmily  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  becomes  a 
complete  com.  'A  buna  or  bag  or  syiMmal  membrane, 
similar  to  those  bursa  which  are  of  orioinal  forms^iai,  but 
of  very  small  size,  is  formed  between  the  thiekmed  cuticle 
and  the  cutis ;  it  is  this  combination  of  thickened  cuticle 
with  a  subjacent  bursa  which  constitutes  a  ^er^t  com.* 
Corns  are  either  hard  and  dn,  which  is  tlje  case  when  they 
are  situated  ertemall;^ ;  or  tbe^  are  soft,  when  situated  be- 
tween the  toes.  nwineonvMiiMMeo  arising  from  corns  an 


generally  slight;  sometimes  they  are  very  eenoua.  Tin 
bursa  under  a  hu^  com  is  apt  to  suppurate,  and  the  infiam 
mation,  pain,  and  irritation,  are  excessive.  Tight  or  impro 
peily-shaped  shoes  being  the  primary  cause  of  corns,  shoes 
or  boots  Ihshioned  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot  must  be 
worn,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed  dioidd  be 
soft  and  i^iant  To  avoid  prenun  upon  a  com  alreadjr 
exivtii^,  a  portion  (Steadier  spread  with  diachylon  or  ocbor 
emoUiukt  paster  having  a  hide  in  it  corresponding  wiik 
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file  <tf  the  com  ma^  oe  worn :  or  if  the  outer  portion  of 
com,  Whidi  is  quite  inseneible,  bo  pared  or  scraped 
away,  temporary  relief  is  obtained.  For  a  com  which  ua 
become  very  sensible,  the  applieation  of  lunar  caustic  or 
ccmcentrated  nitric  acid  is  necessary ;  if  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  an  intumed  bursa  containing 
pus,  the  outer  portion  must  be  cut  away  with  the  scalped 
and  the  bursa  freely  laid  open,  bo  that  the  matter  may 
esc^>^  which  will  give  great  relief.  If  a  soft  corn  become 
very  sensible,  as  it  often  does,  without  an  abscess  existing 
beBeath,concentrated  nitric  acid  should  be  applied.  Bunions 
differ  him  ooms,  inasmuch  as  the  part  alfet^ed  is  generally 
of  steatCT  extent;  a  bursa  is  alwa^  connected  with  them, 
and  irim  inflamed,  serum  is  secreted,  which,  if  pressuTe  and 
all  enuea  of  irritation  he  avoided,  is  again  speemly  absorbed. 
If  the  buna  he  mw^  inflamed,  leeches  and  finsentationa 
axe  neeeisary;  and  should  pus  have  fiHmed.  it  must  he  let 
out  If  the  absceas  do  not  speedily  beal,  niuie  add  should 
be  careftilly  applied  to  its  mner  surihce.  Extirpation  of 
corns  has  been  recommended,  but  it  is  not  free  from  danger, 
and  should  never  be  attempted  exceqpt  by  a  vei7  skilfol  and 
dnderous  person.  A  wound  or  laceration  of  the  tendons 
or  fibrous  structures  around  the  joints,  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  ahuming  symptoms,  even  by  tetanus  and 
deatii.  Amputation  of  the  toe  has  been  practised.  (See 
Sir  B.  Brodie's  excellent  Lecture  on  Corns  and  Bnidons, 
Medieal  GaxHte,  I3tb  Febraary.  1836.) 

CORNU  AHMO^S,  the  old  Latin  name  for  the  now 
well  known  fossil  shell,  the  Ammonite  These  Conma 
Jmmenu,  Comet  d'Ammon  at  the  French,  were  so  called 
fttm  a  Ihneied  reaemblance  to  the  horns  with  which  tin 
head  of  Jupiter  Amnum  was  sculptured.  In  the  earlier 
times  their  or^n  wm  Tariously  accounted  for:  some 
thought  them  petrifications  of  real  rams*  horns,  taking  the 
name  above  mentioned  in  a  strict  and  downright  matter'0& 
feet  sense;  ofhtn  thought  ihaj  were  the  curled  tails  tit 
certam  animals;  tome  took  them  for  petrified  marine 
worms  ndled  up;  others  saw  in  them  coiled  serpents* 
whenoe  they  were  called  enakestonet.  The  l^enda  of  the 
sainta  inmated  them  with  a  sacred  interest 

Of  thoiuud  niAkr*,  Mdi  dm 
Wm  dwDfcd  Intu  k  coll  of  ttone, 
Wbra  bolr  HifaU  pny'd. 

And  the  pravar,  we  are  told,  was  not  only  followed  by 
petrifleadon,  but  by  decapitation.  We  belie\-e  ttaX  there 
u  a  similar  tradition  of  St  Keyna,  who,  when  she  found 
hOTwdf  in  a  wood  at  Keynsham.  between  Bath  and  Bristol, 
snrmnnded  by  serpents,  changed  them  by  the  fovonr  of  her 
devotions  into  hwdless  atones.  Nor  wm  these  opinions 
confined  to  tiie  mere  vulgar.  Wormius  described  Am- 
monites as  petrified  adders.  langius  considerod  them  to 
be  either  the  vertebrsD  of  serpents  or  convoluted  marine 
insects.  These  notions  were  not  lost  on  the  dealm;  and 
there  are  few  fossil  collections  whidi  do  not  even  now 
possess  what  was  called  a  perfect  Cormi  Ammomt,  that  is, 
an  Ammonite  with  a  carved  serpent's  head  ingeniously 
fitted  on  to  the  fossil  shell  by  way  of  aperture:  Our  limits 
will  not  pormit  us  to  dwell  on  this  febulous  part  of  the 
history  of  Ammonites  ftirther  than  to  observe  that  othtf 
iMmed  men,  Torellus  Sarayna,  Friacatorius.  &c,  consi- 
d«ed  them  aa  huut  Natitrtgf  fwmed  by  the  plastic  power 
of  the  earth.  The  antaenta  held  them  in  high  estimation 
M  Torr  sBorad  and  of  the  hwheat  value  to  ^  dreamer. 
Thus  Pliny  (But.  Mund^  book  xxxvL,  c  10),  *  HammoniB 
coniu  inter  sacratissimas  Ethiopia  gemmas,  aureo  eolue, 
arietini  eomus  efilgiem  reddens,  promittitur  pradivhu 
somnia  represMitare  ■*  and  even  to  the  present  time  tho 
Indians  are  said  to  ascribe  extraordinary  prtmerties  to  than. 

To  the  zoologist  Ammonites  are  object  «  g>P>t  interest, 
and  to  the  geoloeist  thev.are  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
*  It  is  easy,'  says  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  •  Ouide  to  Geology, 
(8vo.  1834)  *  to  see  how  important  in  questions  coacermiur 
the  relative  antiquity  of  stratified  rocks,  is  a  knowlet^^ 
Ammonites,  sinoe  whole  leoti^s  id^  them  are  diaci^f^ 
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of  carUin  tftiimm  of  roclu.*  (sec  88.)  Dr.  BackUnd 
{BridgeioateT  TVmftM,  p.  333,)  thus  compnfaeiuiTely  de- 
■eribes  the  range  of  these  extinct  cephalopodoiu  moUtuks : 
'The  fiunily  of  Ammonitea  extend*  throi^li  the  entire  series 
of  the  (buQiferoui  fonoatiom,  from  the  transition  strata  to 
the  chalk  inclusive. 

According  to  Mr.  Owen's  system  (respiratory),  the  Am- 
monites form  the  fourth  genus  of  this  second  Ihmily  (,Ain' 
mnaitidee)  of  his  first  ordw  Tttrabrwtehiata,  of  the  class 
Caphalopoda.  For  Mr.  Owen's  definition  of  the  Ammoni- 
tids,  see  Cbphalofdda.  voL  vi,  p.  428.  M.  De  Blainville, 
in  his  'MaUoalogie,*  thas  defines  the  shdl  Ammonite*. 

Shell  discoid,  more  or  less  compressed;  whorls  of  the 
sjiire  more  or  less  evident ;  the  aperture  with  borders  a  UtUe 
widened  or  opened  out  (evasis) ;  the  partitions  constantly 
smuous ;  a  dorsal  siphon. 

In  the  '  Additions  and  Corrections,'  the  author  states  that 
be  had  observed  atM.  Deflunce's  many  beautiful  individuals 
of  different  species  of  Ammonites,  which  had  been  generously 
communicated  to  H.  Defiance  by  M.  Dealougohampe,  of  Ca&i, 
which  present  their  apertures  m  a  verr  complete  state,  and 
which  he  has  figured.  M.  De  BlainviUe  Airther  states  that 
he  is  satisfied  that  this  aperture  is  not  always  widened,  as  he 
had  stated  after  an  English  author,  and  that  it  is  often  even 
rather  contracted.  The  most  constant  character,  he  adds, 
ist  that  the  border  or  lip  is  swollen  into  a  thick  maivin 
(bourrdet),  which  is  very  reg^ularly  symmetrical,  as  in  othw 
univalve  shells;  and  that  this  border,  often  stvbanriculated 
or  rather  notched  at  its  root,  is  remarkably  sinuous  on  each 
side ;  so  that  it  becomes  necessarj^  to  add  to  the  character 
of  this  genus — '  aperture  symmetrical,  a  little  widened  or 
contracted,  the  border  or  lip  thickened  into  a  margin  (hour- 
reletX  and  often  notched  or  sinuous  and  auriouuited  in  a 
variable  nunner  at  the  origin.'  This  addition,  though 
correct  to  some  extent,  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  as 
a  general  proposition,  for  there  are  certainly  exoeptions 
M.  Rang  makes  the  genus  Ammonites  (Bru^ui£re)  em 
brace  the  following  genera :  Orbulites,  Planorbites,  PlanU' 
lites,  of  Lamarck ;  Sllipsolites,  Amalthea,  Pelajrusa,  Sim' 
plegas,  of  De  Montfbrt;  Ammonelliptites  of  Parkinson ; 
Ophiopomorphites  of  Hott;  Globites,  Cetatites,  and  Go- 
niatites,  of  De  Haan. 

The  following  is  M.  Hang's  definition:— 

Animal  imknown. 

Shell  discoid,  with  the  spire  convoluted  on  the  same 
[ilane,  either  enveloping  or  not  enveloping;  whorls  oon- 
tiguous,  partitions  more  or  less  lobatea  on  their  borders, 
with  ramifications  or  digitations  \  lest  chamber  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  last  whorl  of  the  spire. 

H.  Rang  observes  that  M.  Deftance  and  M.  D'Orbigny 
have  remarked  a  particular  diq>osition  in  the  form  of  the 
borders  of  the  aperture  of  Ammonites ;  these  borders  are 
sometimes  fUmisned  with  a  margin  which  is  thick  and  re- 
flected outwards ;  at  other  times  two  elongated  tongue-Uke 
processes,  terminated  in  a  point  or  dictated,  extend  finm 
each  of  the  sides ;  lastly,  adds  M.  D'Orbigny,  in  some 
others,  a  third  appendage  is  given  off  fiom  the  middle  of 
the  two  tongue-like  processes,  and  bends  (se  replie)  over 
the  entrance  of  the  aperture. 

M.  Rang  proposes  three  groups  :— 
1. 

Tliose  with  an  embracing  spire  (spire  embrassante). 
Example,  Ammomtee  tubradiattu,  &c 

2. 

Iliosa  with  a  demi-envelopiug  spire.   Example,  Am- 
monite* MaateUit,  &c 

3, 

Those  with  a  spire  entirely  uncovered.   Example^  Am- 
monxtee  gi^anieut,  &c 

Having  given  this  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  authors 
above  quoted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  question 
whether  the  Ammonites  were  external  or  internal  shells. 
Cuvier  and  Lamarck  thought  that  they  were  intemsL  The 
fitrmpr  says  iSigne  AninuU,  last  edition)  '  la  petitesse  de 
leur  demiire  logo  pent  faire  croire  que,  comme  la  spirule, 
ellcs  £toient  des  coquilLes  intirienres.'  These  are  great 
names,  but  we  must  differ  ftom  them.  Mr.  Owen,  in  his 
arrangement  above' quoted,  says,  'Animal  xinknown,  pre- 
sumed to  resemble  the  Nautilus* — *  shell  uxtemal'  

'the  last  chamber  the  largest  and  lodging  the  animal;' 
and  this  we  think  was  thei  actual  state  of  things.  Dr. 
Buckled,  in  his '  Bridgewater  Treatise,*  says,  '  The  vnall- 
nesB  of  ihe  outer  chamber  or  place  of  lodgment  for  the 


animal  is  advanced  by  Cuvier  m  &vour  of  his  opinion  thai 
Ammonites,  like  tne  Spirula,  were  internal  shells.  Tlni 
reason  is  probably  founded  on  observations  made  u^ion  im- 
perfect specimena.  The  outer  chamber  of  Ammonites  is 
very  seldom  preserved  in  a  perfect  state;  but  when  this 
happens,  it  is  found  to  bear  at  least  as  la^  a  proportion  to 
the  (Cambered  part  of  the  shell  as  the  outer  cell  of  the 
Nautilus  Pomptlius  bears  to  the  chambered  interior  of 
that  dielL  It  often  occupies  more  than  half,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  whole  cucumference  of  the  outer  whorL  This 
open  chamber  is  not  thin  and  feeble,  like  the  long  anterior 
chamber  of  the  spirula,  which  is  placel  within  the  body  of 
the  animal  producing  this  shel^  but  is  nearly  of  equal 
thickness  with  the  si^  of  the  close  chambers  of  the  Am 
monite.' 


^AHDonitM  obUinu.] 

From  Dr.  Buckland;  a,b,G,d,  outer  chamber.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  specimen  is  ^tparently  imperfect 
at  the  aperture.  The  siphon  or  tube  of  oHnmunication  may 
be  traced  &om  d,  where  it  opens  into  the  last  or  outer 
chamber,  along  the  edge  of  the  section,  e,/,  ^,  A,  ^  to  the 
very  nu<^eus  of  the  shell.  The  waved  transverse  lines  re 
present  the  partitions  of  the  chambers. 

The  large  proportion  of  the  outer  chamber  is  very  strongly 
marked  in  specimens  of  Ammonites  rostntus,  that  ha\-e 
the  aperture  perfect  or  nearly  sOb 


'  Moreover,'  continues  Dr.  Buckland.  •  the  naigin  of  the 
mature  Ammonite  is  in  some  species  reflectci  in  a  kind  oi 
BcrolU  like  the  thickened  margin  of  the  shell  of  the  garden 
snail '  (bourrelet  of  the  French),  '  giving  to  this  part  a 
strength  whi<^  would  apparently  be  needless  to  an  internal 
shell.  The  presence  of  spines  slso  in  certain  species  (as 
in  Ammonites  armatus.  A.  Sowerbii)  affords  a  strong  argu 
ment  against  the  theory  of  their  having  been  internal 
shells.  These  spines,  wluoh  have  sn  obvious  use  for  pro- 
tection,  if  pl«jed  "ter^y^.^woi^l^'tTvjL**™ 
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uselen.  and  perbun  noxioa^  in  aa  intemai  positioiu  ud 

are  without  example  in  any  internal  structure  with  which 
we  are  acquairted' 

Mr.  De  la  Becbe  has  proved  ftom  the  mineral  condition 
of  the  outer  chamber  of  Ammonites  from  the  has  at  Lyme 
Regis,  that  the  entire  body  was  contained  in  it,  these  am- 
msls  having  been  suddenly  destroyed,  and  buried  in  the 
earthy  sediment  of  which  the  lias  is  composed,  before  their 
bodies  had  either  undergone  decay  or  been  devoured  bf  the 
then  existing  crustaceans.  Dr.  Buckland  notices  this  in 
his  treatiBe,  and  adds,  that  in  the  Ammonites  in  question, 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  first  great  chamber  in  which  the 
body  of  the  animal  was  contained,  is  filled  with  stone  only 
to  a  small  depth  (cut  of  Ammonites  obtutut,  a  to  6) ; 
the  remainder  of  this  chamber,  from  b  to  c,  being  occu- 
pied by  brown  calcareous  spar,  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Prout  to  owe  its  colour  to  the  presence 
of  animal  matter,  whilst  the  intemai  chambers  and  si- 
phuncle  are  filled  with  pure  white  spar.  '  The  extent  of 
the  brown  calcareous  spar,  therefore,  in  the  outer  chamber,* 
continues  Dr.  Buckland, '  represents  the  space  which  was 
occupied  hy  the  body  of  the  animal  after  it  had  shrunk 
withm  its  shell  at  the  moment  of  its  death,  leavine  void 
the  outer  portion  only  of  its  chambers,  ftom  a  to  b,  to  re- 
ceive the  muddy  sediment  in  which  the  shell  was  imbedded. 
I  have  many  specimens  from  the  lias  of  Whitby  of  the 
Ammonites  communis,  in  which  the  outer  chamber  thus 
filled  with  spar  occupies  nearl}'  the  entire  last  whorl  of  the 
shell,  its  largest  extremity  only  being  filled  with  lias. 
From  specimens  of  this  kind  we  also  learn,  that  the  animal 
inhabiting  the  shell  of  an  Ammonite  had  no  ink-bag;  if 
such  an  oi^an  existed,  traces  of  its  colour  must  have  been 
fbund  within  the  cavity  which  contained  the  body  of  the 
animal  at  the  moment  of  its  death.' 

Dr.  Buckland  very  happily  illustrated  the  different  ar- 
rangements by  means  of  which  a  union  of  lightness  and 
strength  is  secured  to  the  shell  both  from  the  external  con- 
formation and  the  mode  in  which  the  transverse  plates  are 
disposed ;  and  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  subject,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
*  Brifjigevater  Treatise'  for  the  interesting  details,  trbich 
show  that  a  more  perfect  instrument  fbr  am>rding  universal 
resistance  to  external  pressure— an  instrument  in  which 
the  greatest  powible  degree  of  lightness  combined  with  the 
greatest  strength  was  required — could  scarcely  be  imagined, 
and  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  doctor's  summary.    *  As 
the  animal  increased  in  bulk,  and  advanced  along  the  outer 
chamber  of  the  shell,  the  spaces  left  behind  it  were  succet- 
sively  converted  into  air-chambers,  simultaneously  increas- 
ing the  power  of  the  float  This  float  being  regulated  by 
a  pipe  passing  through  the  whole  series  of  the  chambers' 
(see  the  cut  of  Ammonites  obtusus), '  farmed  an  hydraulic 
instrument  of  extraordinary  ddicaey,  by  which  the  animal 
could  at  pleasure  control  ibMscent  to  the  surface  or  descent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.   To  creatures  that  sometimes 
floated,  a  thick  and  heavy  shell  would  have  heqn  inappU- 
cable ;  and  as  a  thin  shell  inclosing  air  would  be  exposed 
to  various  and  often  intense  degrees  of  pressure  at  the  hot- 
tora,  we  find  a  series  of  provisions  to  afford  resistance  to 
such  pressure  in  the  mechanical  construction  both  of  the 
external  shell  and  of  the  intemai  transverse  plates  which 
formed  the  air-chambers.   First,  the  ihetl  is  made  up  of  a 
tube  coiled  round  itself  and  externally  convex.  Secondly, 
it  is  fortified  by  a  series  of  ribs  and  vanltingB  disposed  m 
the  form  of  arches  and  domes  on  the  convex  surface  of  this 
tube,  and  still  farther  adding  to  its  strength.   Thirdly,  the 
transverse  plates  that  form  the  air-chamhers  supply  also  a 
continuous  succession  of  supports,  extending  their  ramifica- 
tions, with  many  mechanical  advantages,  beneath  those 
portions  of  the  shell  which,  being  weakest,  were  most  in 
need  of  them.' 

Reinecke*.  Von  Bucht,  ZietenJ,  and  De  Haan$  are 
among  the  other  modems  who  have  written  treatises  on 
this  interesting  genus,  or  have  illustrated  it;  and  much 
information  wfll  be  found  in  the  Works  of  Parkinson, 

•  Huit  pntofvl  NbhUIm  rt  Arpnuloi  rnlro  ConM  AmMomli  In  tgn 
Cobui^  et  Ttdno  leperiundcw  dmcriiMit  «t  dalbMTlt,  etc,  D.  L  C.  M . 
UMke.   Coborgt.  1818,8to.  .  , 

t  Ueberdie  AmmonltcDln  den  iltaKnOeblrri-Sehkhtm.  GaicMn  In  dn 
AfcailHil«<lerWf«miK!hafteD.*n,i.  April,  18W.  410.  lUeMB  dt  PhnchM 
«•  PetiUeatloiu  rtauqaabln.  pu  LM>poM  da  Baeh.   BwUo,  1831.  folio. 

}  Di*  Vent«iMninKaii  WLrtembOTKi.  *E«.  Stattprt,  ]S».  mad  IUIowIdk 
jnn.  Piriio. 
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Sehlotheim,  James  Sowerby  (Min.  Qm.),  De  la  Beohe. 

Phillips,  and  others. 

The  species  are  very  numerous.  De  Blainville  quotes 
Defiance  for  120  species,  adding  that  he  (Defrance)  asserts 
that  there  are  no  more,  but  inquiring  on  wtiat  Defrance 
rests  his  assertion.  M.  Brochant,  in  lus  translation  of  De 
la  Beche's  Manual,  enumerates  270. 

The  method  of  arrangement  is  various  by  various  authors; 
but  we  think  that  when  tbe  subject  is  better  known  than 
it  is  at  present,  the  shape  of  the  aperture,  which  varies  con- 
siderably, ought  to  be  considered  a  leading  character. 

I  AmmoDtiM  with  pvrfbet  iiKnitlw.j 
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These  cuts,  which  are  copied  from  De  Blunville,  will 
not  only  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  shape  of  the 
aperture,  but  also  of  the  external  appearance  of  ^e  shell, 
wnile  the  following,  from  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridge>rater  Trea- 
tise,  will  convey  a  notion  of  the  concamerations  in  some  of 
the  species.  An  internal  view  of  a  very  simple  form  of 
thede  and  of  the  siphon  or  pipe  will  be  seen  in  the  cut  of 
AmmoniUt  obtusiu. 


[Ammonitei  uodoMi.] 

Geological  DiatribuHon.  —  PioteasoT  Phillips,  in  hi» 
'Guide  to  Geology'  (8vo.  1S34),  thus  distributes  the  Am- 
monites among  th&  different  formations. 


BVa-OlNBIU  or  AHHOIflTSS. 


Id  TrrlLiry  aiTsU 

In  Crruecoui  «}>trm.  , 
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Xa  Primuy  «tniu 


ToUL  9S3  fpedM. 

The  strata  termed  primary  in  Professor  PbiHips's  table 
ue  those  which  Dr.  Buckland  has  included  in  the  lower 
l^ion  of  the  transition  series  in  his  section.  (Bridgetoater 
TreatitB,  I.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  BucUand  for  forwarding  to  us 
several  specimens  of  AAiimoaites  and  some  orthocerata  from 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  they  were  collected  by  Captain  Ben- 
th«m  in  a  small  bay  near  Castietown,  in  a  oonflned  spaa* 


(of  a  few  yards)!  about  high  water-maik,  resting  on  cUy 
slate.  The  rock  in  which  they  were  feund  appears  to  be 
transition  limestone  imbedded  in  slate.  The  shells  are  con- 
verted into  arsenical  pyrites,  and  some  of  them  are  included 
in  lumps  of  the  same  mineral. 

Geographical  Distribution. — As  the  Ammonites  were 
evidently  principal  agents  for  keeping  within  bounds  the 
mollusks,  &c.,  tbe  crustaceans,  and  perhaps  fishes  of  the 
periods  prior  to  the  chalk  formation,  and  belonging  to  the 
tatter  epoch,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  widely  distri- 
buted. '  Accordingly,  they  occur  in  Europe,  A^  and 
America  in  strata  apparently  of  the  same  date.  In  some 
instances,  the  genera  and  even  the  species  are  identical. 
Dr.  Gerard  found  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  16,000  feet,  Ammottites  Walcoti  and  Ammonite* 
community  fossils  that  are  found  in  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis. 
M.  M^naid  met  with  one  in  the  Maritime  Alps  at  an  ete- 
vation  of  1 500  toises.  Their  numbers  must  have  been  great. 
M.  Dufresne  informed  Lamarck  that  the  road  from  Auxerre 
to  Avalon  in  Bui^undy  was  absolutely  paved  with  them. 
The  individual  agency  too  of  some  of  these  carnivorous  in- 
struments for  preserving  the  balance  of  marine  animal 
power  must  have  been  of  no  small  importance.  Lamarck 
says  that  he  has  seen  Ammonites  of  two  feet  (French)  in 
diameter.  Mr.  James  Sowerby  and  Mr.  Mantell  record 
Ammonites  in  the  chalk  with  a  diameter  of  three  feet;  and 
Dr.  Buckland  sUtes  that  Sir  T.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Keith 
measured  Ammonites  in  the  chalk  near  Margate  which 
exceeded  four  feet  in  diameter;  and  this  in  cases  where 
the  diameter  could  have  been  in  a  very  small  degree  en 
laived  by  pressure. 

Dr.  Buckland  is  of  opinion  that  the  Rbyncholites,  or  beak- 
stones,  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  oolite  of  Stones- 
field,  in  the  lias  at  Lyme  Regis  and  Bath,  in  the  Muschel- 
kalk  of  Luneville,  &c.,  were  the  mandibles  of  Ammonites 
as  well  as  of  fossil  Nautili,  and  there  can  ba  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  iact. 

We  must  here  close  a  subject  on  which  we  could  say 
murh ;  and  we  leave  it  the  more  willingly,  because  the  stu- 
dent will  find  in  Dr.  Buckland's  Treatise  a  full  and  copiously 
illustrated  account  of  Ammonites,  more  especially  as  regards 
the  varied  properties  of  support  and  the  hydraulic  action  of 
tlie  siphuncle.*  Ammonites  heteropltyUut,  figured  at  plates 
38  and  39,  affords  a  beautiful  example,  as  uie  Doctor  ob- 
serves, of  the  manner  in  which  the  mechanical  strength  in 
each  transverse  plate  is  so  disposed,  as  to  vary  its  support  in 
proportion  to  the  different  degrees  of  necessity  that  exist  fiir 
it  in  different  parts  of  the  same  shell. 

(X)RNUC»'PLi,  or  CORNU-COPLB.  the  horn  of 
plenty,  fiibled  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  in&nt  days  of 
Jupiter.  Ovid,  in  his  '  Fasti'  (hb.  v.  115-128),  teUs  us  that 
one  of  the  goats  of  Amaltbea,  who  nursed  J  upiter  in  Crete, 
broke  off  its  horn  against  a  tree,  when  the  nymph,  baring 
wreathed  it  with  flowers  and  filled  it  with  fruit,  presented 
it  to  the  god.  Jupiter,  when  he  came  into  power,  called 
his  nurse  to  the  skies,  and  made  the  horn  the  emblem  of 
fertility.  The  Greeks  called  it  npac  'A/uiXtfetac,  the  horn 
ofAmalthsa.  In  his  *  Metamorphoses*  (lib.  ix.  v.  82,  &c), 
Ovid  derives  the  origin  of  the  Cornucopia  frt>m  a  different 
fiible.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  bom  of  the  river  god  Acheloua, 
broken  off  by  Hercules,  and  consecrated  by  the  Naiads 

'  Nklilei  hoc,  pomii  «t  odoro  Son  nplalom, 
Saonrant.' 

The  Cmiucopia  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  types  of 
antient  coins,  particularly  upon  those  of  Sicily.  (See  the 
medal  of  Arsinob.) 

CORNUS.  [COENACB*.] 

CORNWALL,  an  English  county,  forming  the  south- 
west extremity  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  form  of 
the  county  approaches  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of 
which  a  line  about  seventy  miles  long,  drawn  E.N.E.  and 
W.S.W.  from  Penlee  Point  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  to  the  Land's  End,  may  be  r^nrded  as  the  base ; 
another  line,  forty>two  miles  long,  drawn  N.N.W.  and 
S.S.E.  from  Penlee  Point  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
county,  as  the  petpendicular ;  and  a  line  eighty-one  miles 
long,  drawn  north-east  and  south-west  from  the  last-men- 
tioned  point  to  the  Land's  End.  as  the  hypotenuse.  The 
area  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  is  1 330 

*  OMleffv  and  inliimk>|7  couUmd  wiUmfmBc*  ta  utanltbealnn.bi 
aMReTrwUUuiBiieUud,D.D.Iic..  Ac,  Loada%,l»,,9««.  8m  r«l  U. 
p.S38toSB7,kwl*oLU.,  pUtntftotiLiy  VjOOvIV^ 
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tquare  miles,  being  nther  less  tliu  the  area  of  the  triangle 
above  dewribed.  Cwnvall  lies  between  49*  55' and  50*  55' 
N.  laL,  and  4°  9'  and  5*  42'  W.  long. 

The  only  coud^  withf  which  ComwaU  n  oontennimnu  is 
Deronsbire,  vhioh  bound*  it  on  the  east  (or  rather  on  the 
B.N^) ;  on  all  otbat  ndte  it  is  innounded  b;  the  ocean. 
The  north-ireat  ooait  ii  hi^^  and  roeky.  I^wnng  it  ftom 
the  border  of  Devonahire,  it  runs  south  br  Teet,  and  ftoms 
two  very  shallow  bays  (Bude  Bay  and  Widemouth  Bay), 
succeeded  by  the  heauands,  Dauurd  Point,  Castle  Point,  Pen- 
kenner  Pom^  and  Cambe^  From  Ounbeak  the  coast 
nms  south-west,  and  ibnns  sevoral  headlands,  Tintagell 
Head  being  the  {vincipti;  and  several  snudl  bays  as  fkr  as 
Pentire  and  Stepper  Points,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alans  or  Camel,  uie  entrance  of  which  torau  the  haven  of 
Padstow.  A  few  miles  W.S.W.  of  these  is  Trevose  Head, 
the  most  pfominent  headland  on  this  side  of  the  county : 
this  is  succeeded  by  Constantino,  Watergate,  and  Towan 
bays,  Towan  Head,  Fistid,  Cranstock,  and  Holywell  bays, 
Penhale  Point,  Idner  or  Piran  Bay,  and  St.  Ives'  Bay, 
Gurnard's  Head,  Cape  Cornwall,  Poipry  and  Peden-Mean- 
Due  points,  the  last  of  which  is  lees  uui  a  mile  fhun  tibe 
Land  s  End.  The  general  direction  of  ihe  coast  from  Tre- 
vose Head  to  Gape  CiHmwall  is  south-west ;  from  Cape 
ComwaU  to  the  I.and*s  End  due  aouth.  Along  this  side  of 
the  county  are  seattaied  several  islets  and  insulated  rocks, 
but  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  notiee.  Off  the  Land's  End 
are  the  ScQly  Islands,  a  munexons  and  not  nnimpiwtant 

group.    [SciLLY  ISUNDS.] 

The  coast  from  the  Land's  End  to  Plymouth  Sound  is 
marked  by  bolder  promontories  and  deeper  bays :  it  pos- 
sesses tot  the  most  part  the  same  character  as  that  just  de- 
scribed, but  there  are  more  frequent  intervals  of  low  and 
shelving;  beach.  From  the  Land's  End  to  Mount's  Bay, 
the  coast  forms  a  line  convex  to  the  ocean,  broken  by  a 
number  ofsmall  headlands  with  intervening  coves.  Uount^s 
Bay  takes  its  name  from  St  Michael's  Moun^  a  remarkable 
insulated  look  opponte  the  town  of  Maiasion,  and  oonr 
nected  with  the  main  land  by  a  oansewnr  over  the  sands* 
Cuddan  Point  ferau  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  bay. 
From  CudcUuk  Point  the  coast  runs  south-east  to  the 
Lizard,  the  most  southem  point  of  England:  and  from 
thence  turning  north-east,  forms  the  headlands  of  Innis 
Head,  Black  Head,  Chynals  Point,  Dranna  Point,  Nare 
Point,  Rosemullion  Head  and  Pendennis  Point,  which  last 
two  form  the  extremities  of  Fslmouth  Bar.  Between  Nare 
Point  and  Rosemultion  Head  is  the  wide  sstuary  of  the 
Hel&rd  river.  Between  Pendemnis  Point  and  Zone  or  St. 
Ann's  Point  (the  next  impwtant  headland)  is  the  wide  asatu- 
ary  of  the  Fal,  known  by  me  name  of  Ckrriok  Road,  of  which 
Falmouth  harbour  and  St  Mawes  luurbour  are  branches. 
From  Zone  Pouit  the  coast  still  runs  north-east  to  Oreber 
Head,  fixming  Gerrans,  Veryan.  M^risser,  St  Aust^ 
ud  St  Blazey  bays,  with  the  interrentng  headlaads  Pennare 
Point,  Dodman  or  Deadman  Pbint  (379  feet  high),  Chap^ 
Poin^  and  the  Blaofc  Head.  Frmn  GrAar  Head  the  eoast 
runs  eaat  to  the  Rame  Head  and  Penlee  Pnnt  (which  is 
the  entrance  of  Plymoudi  SoundX  fevmii^;  Looe  and  White- 
sand  bays.  The  rocks  and  islets  along  this  coast  are  too 
unimportant  to  require  notice. 

LauncestoD,  which  has  commonly  been  considered  as  the 
county  town,  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  ooim^ ;  but 
Bodmin,  which  has  a  better  tide,  is  more  central :  it  is  about 
210  miles  from  London  in  a  direct  line  W.S.W.,  i>r  235 
miles  by  the  road  throi^  SaUsbury,  Dorchester,  Exeter, 
and  Launoeston. 

The  population  of  the  county  by  the  census  of  1831  was 
300,938,  mcludiag  the  Scillylslands.  or  298,473  without 
them ;  the  latter  number,  compared  with  the  area  of  the 
county  as  stated  aboveb  gives  about  S24  inhabitants  to  a 

S[uare  mile:  which  is  comidMrably  under  the  avera^  of 
ngland  and  Wales,  and  stiU  mtae  under  the  average  of 
England  alone.  (Arrowsmith's  Map  itf  England  and 
Watet;  Ordnance  Map;  Papulation  Sttimu/or  1831; 
Patersw's  Boadt.) 

Surfaet,  ^dngngjhv,  CommtmieationM. — From  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Cunwall,  wtiicli  is  the  highest,  the  land  slopes 
towards  the  ma  on  each  side.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
county  is  irregular.  The  great  post-roads  pass  over  the 
central  ''gh  ground,  which,  being  for  the  most  part  waste 
moorlauo,  give  travellers  a  more  un&vourable  opinion  of 
the  s«l,  than,  taken  altogether,  it  deserves:  for,  m  many 
part^  it  is  plnrngly  dimaified  by  hill  and  date ;  some  at 


the  vallevs  are  beautifully  picturesque,  presenting  com  and 
meadow  Idhd,  wood  and  water.  On  the  northern  coast  the 
land  is  gennally  high,  with  short  narrow  valleys :  on  the 
south  coast  the  vaUeys  are  wider.  The  central  ridge 
proaehes,  «  the  holder  of  Devosadure^  the  N.W.  coast 
the  streams  that  flow  from  its  SJB.  nde  have  oonsei^iiently 
a  longer  course,  and  are  the  most  considerable  m  the 
coun^.  Theheightof  some  of  the  hills  is  oonriderable,  but 
they  have  not  generally  striking  or  pieturesque  forms,  ex- 
cept where  thqr  extend  down  to  the  ooast^  and  form  abrupt 
headlands,  as  at  llutageU,  Ce^w  ComwaU,  and  the  Lana*s 
End.  The  principal  elevations  are— Brown  Willy,  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Fowey,  1368  feet :  Otrraton,  or  Caradon 
Hill,  north  of  Liskeard,  1208  feet ;  Kit  Hill,  on  Hingeston 
Down,  near  Callington,  1067  ^t;  Hensbarrow  Down, 
north-west  of  St  Austell,  1034  feet;  Cadon  barrow,  near 
Tintagell,  1011  ftet;  Cammarth.  south-east  of  Redruth, 
849  feet;  Cammenelez,  Carn-MeneliB,  or Cambonellis, south 
at  Redruth.  822  feet ;  Camminnis,  south-west  of  Su 
805  feet ;  C^-Brea,  south-west  of  Redruth,  697  feet ;  Per* 
tiniiey,  near  the  Land's  End,  689  feet ;  Bindown.  between 
Bkst  Xooe  and  Idskeard,  658  feet;  Bodmin  Down,  south- 
west of  Bodmin,  645  feet;  St  Agnes  Beacon,  near  St 
Agnes,  6S1  feet;  St  Stephen's  Down,  north  of  Launcestmi, 
605  fbet;  the  town  of  Laimceston,  591  feet;  St  Buryan, 
near  the  Land's  End,  415  feet;  the  tovm  of  Redruth,  414 
feet ;  Maker  Heighta,  on  Plymouth  Sound,  402  feet ;  and 
Sennen,  near  the  Land's  End,  387  feet  The  above  eleva- 
tions are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  the  *  Ordnance 
Survey.* 

The  principal  rivers  of  Cornwall  are  the  Tamer,  with  its 
tributaries ;  the  Fawey,  or  Fowey ;  the  Fal ;  the  Alan ;  the 
Seaton;  theLooe;  theHel.orHelford}and  the  HeyL  The 
Tamer  rises  in  the  moors  which  fnm  the  north-east  point 
of  the  county,  and  extend  into  Devonshire ;  and  flows 
WHtth-south-mst  into  ^ymouth  Sound.  Itraung,  almost 
throughout  its  course,  the  boundary  between  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.  It  has  no  tributary  worthy  of  notice,  until  it 
reaohes  the  little  village  of  NorUi  Tamerton,  where  it  re- 
ceives two  lai^  streams,  the  Deer  and  the  C3aw,  from  De- 
vonshire. Lower  down  it  receives  a  more  oonsiderable 
stream,  to  whidi  in  the  *  Ordnaace  Surve/  no  name  is  given, 
but  wUch  Messxi.Ly>on8  designate  as  uie  river  Weric^gfton, 
from  a  village  near  its  banks.  The  Attery,  a  smaller  nver, 
which  flows  by  lAunceston,  fells  into  the  Tamer,  about  a 
mile  below  the  Werington ;  and  about  the  same  distance 
below  that  the  Tsraer  is  joined  by  the  river  Lyd,  from  De- 
vonshire, and  a  few  miles  ferther  down  by  the  river  Inoy, 
firom  Cornwall.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Inny  the  course 
of  the  Tamer,  hitherto  tolerably  straight,  becomes  more 
sinuous,  especially  where  it  skirts  the  base  of  Hingstmi 
Down.  The  bed  of  the  river  then  widens,  and  it  beeomet 
an  astuary,  or  tide-water.  Near  its  mouth  it  reeoms  the 
Tavy.  from  Dartmoor  forest;  and  the  Lynber  or  St  GUr* 
man'a  river  fhnn  the  downs  between  Launceston  and  Bod- 
min. The  whole  course  of  the  l^uner  is  about  56  miles ; 
viz.  24  ftom  the  source  to  the  junction  of  the  Attery,  just 
below  which  it  becomes  navigable ;  about  21  from  thence  to 
the  point  to  which  the  tide  flows;  and  about  11  miles  of 
tide-water,  including  Hamoaze,  which  is  the  harbour  of 
Plymouth,  or  rather  of  Devonport  The  length  of  its 
principal  Cornish  tributaries  is  ss  follows :  the  Werrington, 
about  1 7  miles ;  the  Attery,  about  10 ;  the  Inny,  about  18  ; 
the  Lynher,  about  22;  andtheTidi,  a  feeder  of  the  Lyn- 
her,  9  or  10  miles. 

The  Fawey  or  Fowey  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Brown 
Willy,  to  the  right  of  the  h^h  road  from  Launceston  to 
Bodmin.  It  flows  south-sonth-eaat  for  several  milea,  and 
then  turning  westward  receives  on  the  rwht  the  rivm  SL 
Neo^s  and  Warie^an,  besides  a  number  of  bnwks :  it 
then  turns  sotith,  and  passing  Lostwitbiel,  fells  into  the  sea 
at  the  boRHuh  ot  Fowey.  It  is  not  navigable  above  the 
point  to  which  the  tide  ilows.  Its  whole  length  is  sbont 
30  miles ;  the  tide  flows  about  5  miles  up ;  formerly  it  flowed 
hifiber  up. 

The  Alan  or  Camel  (t.  e.  the  Crooked  River)  rises  about 
3  miles  north-north-east  of  Camelford,  and  flows  south^by- 
west  past  Camelford,  until  it  is  joined  by  the  river  De  Lank, 
which  rises  near  Brown  Willy,  and  flows  through  a  marshy 
valley.  From  this  junction  the  course  of  the  (Jamel  is 
rather  more  to  the  south-west,  imtil  it  is  joined  by  the 
united  waters  of  two  brooks  from  the  south  and  south-west 
aftwwafds  it  flows  xmih^^mN&iiPl^^n 
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whtcu  it  into  tbe  sea  between  Pentire  Pomt  and 
Trerose  Head,  on  the  njrth-west  coast  Its  whole  course 
IS  about  28  miles,  of  which  about  7  are  nav^bli  from  the 
tide  flowing  up.  It  receives  a  considerable  tributary  (10 
to  12  mites  long)  about  2  miles  above  where  the  navi- 
gation commencea.  The  mouth  of  the  Camel  forms  a  har^ 
bour  for  ^ps  of  200  tons. 

The  Fal  rises  in  Tregoss  Moor,  near  the  high  mad  from 
Bodmin  to  Truro ;  and  flows  south,  or  south-by-vest,  to 
Onunponnd  and  Tregony.  receiving  by  the  way  the  water  of 
a  number  of  brooks,  r  rom  Tregony  it  flows  louth-weet 
5  or  6  miles  into  the  Mopus  Roaa  iiunned  by  the  waters  of 
St.  Clement's  Creek,  which  rises  near  St  Michael  or  St 
Mitchell,  and  flows  south-by-west,  and  of  the  rivers  St 
Allen,  Kenwin,  and  another,  which  meet  at  Truro,  just  be- 
fore they  join  St.  Clements  Oeek.  From  its  jimction  with 
the  Mopus  Road  the  Fal  flows  southward  into  Carrick  or 
Carreg  Road,  where  it  is Joinod  by  a  river  from  the  neigh- 
bourl^od  of  Redruth.  Falmouth  Harbour  is  an  inlet  of 
Carriek  Road  on  tbe  west  side ;  St  Mawes  Harbour  is  an- 
other inlet  on  the  east  Road.  Hie  whole  course  (Htthe  Fol 
is  probably  about  2S  mfles,  of  whidi  mow  than  half  is  tide- 
water ;  the  tide  also  flows  up  St  Clement's  Creek  for  some 
distance  up  the  united  channels  of  the  Saint  AUm  and  the 
Kenwin,  as  fhr  as  TVuro,  and  up  Falmouth  Harbour  as  fu 
as  Penryn.  Vessels  of  100  tons  can  get  up  to  Tniro  and 
Fenryn.  Carrick  Road,  with  its  inlets,  is  recbmed  one  of 
the  finest  harbouts  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Seaton  and  the  Looe  are  two  small  rivers,  rising  not 
far  from  Liskeard,  and  flowing  south  into  the  sea :  the  former 
on  the  east,  and  the  latter  on  the  west  of  tbe  town  of  Lis- 
keard :  tbe  Seaton.  which  is  the  longer  of  the  two.  is  rather 
more  than  1 0  miles  long.  The  Looe,  which  foils  into  the 
sea  between  the  towns  of  East  Looe  and  "West  Looe,  is  joined 
near  its  outfall  by  the  Black  Looe.  The  tide  flows  for  a 
short  distance  up  both  these  streams.  Another  river  of 
nearly  similar  name  (the  Loo)  which  runs  by  Helston,  forms 
a  lake  or  pool  immediately  below  that  town. 

The  Hel  or  HeUbrd  is  a  small  rivir,  remarkable  only  for 
its  large  Kstuary,  which  penetrates  about  4  or  6  miles  in- 
land, nearly  half  the  length  of  the  river:  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Hel  is  between  Nara  Fbmt  and  RosemttUion  Poin^  near 
Falmouth.  The  river  Heyl,  which  falls  into  St  Ives  Bay, 
is  about  as  long  as  the  Hel,  and  has  also  a  large  astuE^. 
It  is  indeed  only  their  tide-waters  that  render  the  Cornish 
rivers  of  any  account  as  means  of  communication.  Ezoept 
the  Tamer,  they  are  not  navigable  above  the  point  to  which 
the  tide  flows.  The  rastuair  of  the  Hel  forms  a  haven  for 
vessels  of  200  tons;  that  of  the  Hey^  owing  to  a  bar  at  the 
mouth,  is  accessible  only  to  sloops  of  50  or  1 00  tons  burthen. 

Cornwall  has  four  navigable  canals.  The  Bude  and 
Holsworthy  canal,  part  of  ^e  course  of  which  is  in  this 
coun^i  runs  eastn-ord  from  Bude  Haven,  to  near  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Tamer ;  from  which  point  the  Bude  and  Laun- 
cestoD  Canal  tainches  off  to  the  south-south-east  to  Laun- 
oeston.  The  diief  object  of  these  eanals  is  to  faeilitate  the 
introdueUon  of  Welsh  coal,  and  the  carrriz^  (tf  shelly  sand 
fhmi  the  coast  to  the  interior,  to  be  used  as  manure.  Tbe 
Liskeard  and  Looe  canal  runs  south  from  Liskeard  to  the 
estuaiy  of  tbe  river  Looe,  and  is  designed  to  fecilitate  the 
transport  of  timber,  coal,  manure,  and  the  mineral  products 
of  Uie  district  A  canal  extend  about  5  miles  east  and 
west  from  near  St  Columb  Major  to  Mawgau  Perth,  on 
the  coast  near  Towan  Bay :  it  was  intended  for  the  export 
of  minerals,  and  conveying  manure  to  the  adjoining  lands, 
but  was  never  completed,  and  its  channel  is  now  partly 
filled  up. 

Tbe  mail-road  from  London  to  Falmouth  passes  over 
a  ujuaiderable  part  of  tbe  county,  it  enters  it  by  Poul- 
ston  bridge,  over  the  Tamw.  not  for  from  Launceston, 
and  runfc  south-west  by  Launceston,  Bodmin,  and  Truro. 
A  road  branches  off  to  the  ririit  tkom  this  at  the  vfllege 
and  ex-boroi^h  of  St  Hiehad's,  and  another  at  lYoro ; 
these,  uniting  at  Redruth,  proceed  by  Marasion,  or  Market 
Jew,  and  Penianee  to  the  Liand's  Bnd.  Two  other  branches 
run  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrjm,  and  one  from  Pen- 

Sn  itsplf,  unite  not  for  from  that  town,  and  proceed  by 
elstone  to  Maraxifm,  where  they  join  the  road  to  the 
Land's  End.  Another  road  from  London  by  Exeter  and 
Tavistofk  crosses  the  Tamer  at  New  Bridgis,  and  runs 
south-west  by  CUlington,  Liskeard,  and  Lostwithiel,  St 
Austell,  and  Gramponnd,  to  Truro.  A  branch  road  from 
Launeeston  runs  in  a  drouitous  direction  by  Canidfordand 


Wadebridgo  to  St  Columb:  and  a  road  along  die  coast 
runs  fVom  Mount  E^eoumbe  or  Plymou&  Sound  to  East 
and  West  Looe  and  Fowev.  The  mail-ooach  roads  are  verr 

good. 

Oeolt^oat  Character. — The  rocks  which  predominate  in 
Cornwall  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
strata  of  our  island,  and  belong  to  the  primittve  and  transi- 
tion clasHB.  The  h^h  land  wnidi  oocnpies  the  centre  o< 
tiiis  peniuiular  connty,  and  extends  from  betwem  Lann- 
eestm  and  Bodmin  on  the  north-east  to  tbe  Land's  End  on 
the  south-west,  is  composed  of  granite,  which  in  several 
extensive  disMcts  rises  to  the  surface.  Tbe  highest  parts 
of  this  ridge  are  towards  the  north-east,  and  the  ele- 
vation gracmally  diminishes  towards  the  south-west ;  the 
height  at  which  the  granite  is  found  on  the  surfoce  also 
diminishes.  The  granite  oli£b  of  the  Land's  End  are  not 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  Occasional  veins  or 
shoots  from  this  mnite  formation  penetrate  nofthwanl  and 
southward  into  me  supermeumbent  strata;  but  ^ey  do 
not  generally  extend  far  from  the  principal  masses  of  gra- 
nite,  nor  are  they  insulated.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
eminenees  which  are  formed  of  granite  ennmooly  have 
their  north-east  side  more  abmpt  than  the  south-west  The 
gnuiite  of  Cornwall  contains  numerous  metallie  veina^  both 
of  copjier  and  tin.  It  is  lisble  to  decomposition,  to  which 
cause  »  ascribed  the  existence  of  a  tnct  of  loose  white 
kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  some  miles  in  extmt,  near  St. 
Stephen's,  between  Bodmin  and  Orampound,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  iho  granite  ran^ :  it  is  sent  toWorcestCTshiret 
The  decomposition  of  granite  has  pnri>ably  formed  those 
nngular  phenomena  whicdi  were  once  r^arded  as  relics 
and  memorials  of  druidical  superstition,  the  Logan  or  Log- 

SDg  Stone,  Caieese-wring,  &c.  St  Michael's  Moimf,  in 
ount's  Bay,  is  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  split  into  iire 
gular  masses.  The  fissures  which  are  found  in  theComidi 
ntmite  have  led  many  to  suppose  that  it  was  stratified ;  but 
tne  supposition  is  now  generally  rejected.  Oianite  is 
termed  by  the  Comi^h  miners  Grouan. 

The  reek  ccmmonly  reposing  on  the  granite  is  tbe  Klla» 
of  the  miner,  the  day-slate  of  geologists.  It  appears  to 
have  been  erroneously  desi^inated  giaawaekfi  in  the  Survey 
of  the  QtxAxigy  of  Denmshnre  and  Cornwall,  by  Dr.  Better, 
in  t^  *  Geol^cal  Transactions,*  vol  l  pp.  93  et  seq.  Greu- 
mok^  is  found,  indeed,  acoompanyinr  the  olM-alat^  but 
not  to  any  great  extent  On  tbe  south  or  south-east  side 
of  the  gnnite  formation,  the  strata  dip  south-east  at  an 
angle  of  about  seventy  degrees;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
granite  formation  the  dip  is  nearly  north-east  The  killas 
is  traversed  by  veins  or  <^[kes  of  porphyritic  rocks,  termed 
by  ^e  miners  These  dykes  (or  channels,  in  tbe 

language  of  tbe  miners)  are  rarely  found  in  the  granite ; 
their  general  direction  an  the  surf^  is  east  and  west,  or 
rather,  accordii^  to  Mr.  Greenou^'s  Oeologwal  Map, 
north*ea8t  and  south-west:  they  my  flrom  a  snrfothoms 
to  flf^  and  evoi  eighty  fothoma  In  thickneas;  and  hi  some 
cases  are  continuous  throng  a  long  tnct  of  oovntty.  The 
metallie  veins^  both  of  tm  and  copper,  commonly  pass 
through  tiiem,  but  are  for  the  most  part  narrower  when  in 
the  mvan  thxa  when  in  the  superincumbent  and  subjacent 
rocks.  Roofing  slate  is  tiuarried  in  this  formation  (the 
killas)  near  Tintagell  Heaa.  What  is  termed  granite  of 
the  newer  formation,  but  which  is  not  true  granite^  is  found 
in  Cornwall  resting  on  ihe  olay-:plate.  A  subrtance  ap- 
proaching to  gneiss  sometimes  intervenes  between  the  gra 
nite  and  the  day-slate. 

The  metallic  vems  wbidi  contain  copper  or  tin.  or  both, 
run  usually  east  and  west,  and  penetrate  both  the  granite 
and  day-slate ;  those  which  contain  lead,  silver,  cobalt,  or 
antimony,  run  north  and  south,  with  little  eioeptioD,  and 
are  believed  to  be  always  in  the  day-slate. 

Hie  lisard  Head  and  the  neighbouring  country  are  com- 
posed of  serpentine  :  the  rdative  geologiMl  position  of  this 
rock  and  the  clay-slate  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  ser- 
pentine is  accompanied  by  otner  rocks,  mica  slate,  diallage, 
metalloide,  and  greenstone.  Near  the  lizard  it  incloses 
veins  of  soap  stone,  which,  when  first  raised,  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  be  kneaded  like  dough,  but  becomes  friable  afier 
being  exposed  to  the  air ;  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  Theserpentine  indosesand  passes  into  asbestua. 
and  small  quantities  of  native  copper  hare  been  found  in  it 
Thin  beds  of  limestone  are  found  in  Cornwall,  altematug 
with  kiUai^ or  day-date ;  it  is  of  ab^  oolour.and  eoniains 
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GoppflT  and  tin  are  the  most  important  minerali  of 
CornwaU.  The  extent  of  the  metaluferous  veins  is  un- 
known, ai  well  aa  the  t^pth  to  which  they  extend:  no 
miner  baa  yet  seen  the  end  or  bottom  of  a  vein.  Their 
width  varies  much,  from  tbe  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  thirtf  feet;  but  th^  are  usually  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  thickness.  The  ores  of  copper  or  tin  do  not  often  occur 
together  in  the  same  vein  at  any  great  depth.  If  tin  be 
discovered  fljrst,  it  sometimes  disappears,  after  sinking  100 
feet  more,  and  is  succeeded  by  copper ;  in  others,  tin  is 
bund  to  tlw  depth  of  1000  feet  beneath  the  lurftoe^  almoat 
without  frtraea  of  copper;  if  coimer  be  first  discovered,  it 
is  very  laie^,  if  ever,  sueoeedea  by  tin.  It  is  seldom  that 
either  ore  is  ibund  nearor  to  the  surface  than  80  or  100  fseU 
If  a  copper  vein  meets  one  of  tin,  it  usually  passes  through 
it,  and  heaves  it  out  of  its  course.  The  veins  not  metalli- 
ferous usually  pass  thiojiKh  the  tin  and  copper  vein^  or 
lodes,  as  they  are  termed:  these  non-metalfiftrous  veins 
have  their  course  usually  north  and  south. 

Tho  copper  and  tin  mines,  excepting  some  mines,  chiefly 
of  tin,  near  Callington.  are  south-west  of  the  rivers 
Alan  uid  Fowey.  The  chief  mining  district  extends  from 
St..Agnes  on  the  north  coast  by  Redruth  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Helston  and  Haraxion ;  and  some  mines  are 
worked  west  of  Marasion.  St  Austell  is  in  the  centre  of 
another  but  less  extensive  mining  district  near  the  south 
coast,  {Ihuuactioru  <^  Geological  Sodefy;  Phillips's 
SelaeiitM^FiuUa*  to  UtaGeK^gyqf  England  and  iValn; 
Qiww)ioffC%G«)ionealMap  J^gkadamdWfdet.)  Some 
of  the  niiwe  remarkable  natural  curiosities  of  the  county 
wilt  be  noticed  under  a  subseauent  head. 

The  Iwd-mines  of  Cornwall  are  not  numerous,  though 
the  ore  lus  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  the  county. 
Some  silver  is  obtained  ftom  the  veins  of  lead,  and  from  a 
copper  mine  cadled  Huel  Mexico,  between  St.  Agnes  and 
StUiohael.  Iron  ore  is  also  obtained,  and  shipped  to  Wales. 
Zinc,  antimony,  cobalt,  and  arsenic  are  procured,  as  well 
as  some  other  of  the  semi-metals.  Freestone  of  different 
qualities  is  quarried. 

Agricutiwre. — Cornwall,  being  situUed  between  two  seas, 
is  more  subject  to  variations  of  weather  than  most  other 
counties;  the  mountains  attracting  the  clouds,  charged 
witih  m^tnr^  whidi  tiie  prevaleat  weat  winds  bring  fi-om 
the  Atlantio.  From  this  causot  the  hamst  is  not  in  gene- 
ral so  eariy  as  in  the  more  inland  counties,  which  are  in 
a  more  nnrtbem  latitude  by  two  or  three  deoees.  The 
soil  of  the  moimtainous  districts  is  extremely  oarren  and 
unproductive;  but  m  a  few  of  the  vales  a  tolerably  rich 
soil  is  found,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  own,  roott,  and 
artificial  grasses.  The  substratum  of  the  whole  county 
being  rocky,  and  slate  being  the  predominating  rock,  the 
surflice  consists  chiefly  of  an  argillaceous  earm  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  slate,  mixed  with  various  por- 
tions of  vegetable  matter  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
ages.  This  soil  is  not  naturally  stiff 'or  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, but  rather  a  loose  and  porous  soil.  Bxcess  of 
wet  will  sometimes  convert  it  into  a  soft  mud,  wh«e 
the  snlntratum  is  not  sufficiently  ptsrous  to  allow  the 
water  to  percolate  fireely ;  but  geueraUy  the  land  is  not  of 
a  cold  wet  nature,  like  the  clap  in  tlw  midland  countiM. 
The  most  fbrtile  lands  are  mund  from  Endellion  to  St 
Columb,  on  the  north  coast,  in  the  peninsula  which  termi- 
natep  in  the  I^xard  Point,  the  neighbourhood  of  Burian 
and  St  Germain's,  the  lands  near  the  Fawey,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  hundred  of  Stratton.  The  rest  of  the  county  is 
comparatively  barren.  As  may  be  expected  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  there  is  no  great  extent  of  natural  mea- 
dows, and  the  want  of  them  is  made  up  by  laying  down 
part  of  the  arable  land  with  artificial  grasses.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  done  in  the  perfect  and  profitable  manner 
adopted  in  tto  ntarthem  part  of  Britain;  but  the  second  or 
tliird  crop  of  com  has  grass-seeds  sown  amongst  it  when 
the  land  is  nearly  exhausted  and  full  of  noxious  weeds. 
The  scanty  pasture  thus  produced  is  neither  profitable  1« 
the  &rmer,  nor  does  it  serve  to  restore  much  ftrtili^  to  the 
sotL  The  system  of  paring  and  huniing  the  surface  is 
adopted  after  the  land  has  been  some  time  in  pasture ;  and 
with  the  help  of  sea-sand,  which  contains  a  great  portion 
of  eonuninuted  shells,  sea-weed,  lime>  and  occas tonal  ma- 
nuring with  pilchards,  the  land  is  brought  into  a  state  in 
wliich  it  may  bear  two  or  three  moderate  crops  of  com. 
This  at  leaati  ia  4ba  1^  Cornish  and  I>Bronahii:B  qntem^  ai^ 
is  still  adhered  to  by  many. 


Amongst  fiie  varieties  of  grain  raised  in  Cornwall,  we 
may  notice  the  naked  barley,  which  is  there  called  Pillez. 
It  IS  sown  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fattening  nigs  and  poultry,  and  likewise  for  making 
gruel  to  fatten  calves.  It  beurt  nearly  the  same  prioe  as 
wheat.  If  the  word  be  of  Cornish  origin,  as  is  asaseried, 
meaning  bald,  it  would  indicate  that  this  variety  of  barley, 
highly  praised  by  the  French  agriculturists  under  the 
name  of  orge  pilltt,  has  been  originally  introduced 
into  France  from  Cornwall.  It  is  highly  productive,  and 
wen  worthy  of  behig  introduced  into  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  son  and  climate  of  Cornwall  are  peculiarly  fiivonr 
able  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  of  which  two  abuniunt  crops 
are  sometimes  produced  in  one  season,  an  early  crop  taken 
up  in  June,  and  a  second  in  October.  Tbe  early  crop  has 
been  known  to  produce  100  sacks  per  acre,  and  the  second 
or  main  crop  twice  that  quantity.  This  of  course  was  in 
a  deep  and  highly-manured  soil  In  many  leases  the  farmer 
is  restricted  from  growing  potatoes  except  for  his  own  use, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  as  it  deprives  the 
farmer  of  a  means  of  paying  a  higher  rent,  and  cultivating 
his  ferm  to  advantage.  The  only  condition  should  be  the 
purchasing  lime  and  manure  in  pnqpottion  to  the  potatoes 
raised  and  sold. 

The  prinnpal  cattle  in  ComiMU  are  of  the  Devonshire 
breed.  The  old  Cornish  breed,  which  ma  a  small  black 
mountain  breed,  is  nearly  extinct,  as  are  likewise  the  small 
Cornish  sheep:  theyha^-e  been  superseded  Irr  better  breeds. 
In  no  county  are  oxen  more  generally  used  for  the  plough 
than  in  Cornwall.  Horses  were  formerly  used  only  to  carry 
loads  on  their  backs.  Good  roads  and  the  use  carts  and 
waggons  are  comparatively  new  improvements,  and  by  no 
means  general  But  there  is  a  very  simple  and  light  wain 
peculiar  to  this  county,  which  is  deserving  of  notice.  It 
has  no  sides  like  a  waggon,  but  hoops  over  the  wheel  to 
keep  the  load  from  impeding  their  motion.  It  has  some 
distant  resemblance  to  tne  lightwa^ons  used  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  Switzerland.  The  implements  of  husbandry 
are  either  of  a  rude  construction  or  adopted  from  other  dis- 
triets.  Hie  Cornish  plough  is  nmple,  and  has  a  strai^t 
mould-board :  where  Ibur  or  six  oxen  are  put  to  a  plough, 
the  draught  is  not  much  oonutoed.  To  prevmt  Ine 
breaking  of  the  beam,  in  case  stones  an  met  with  under 
the  surnuie,  the  oxen  are  attached  by  a  wooden  pin,  which 
breaks  on  any  sndden  check,  acting  as  a  kind  of  ssAty 
valve. 

Leases  are  generally  fot  three  lives,  renewable  on  the  death 
of  one  of  the  lives  by  paying  a  fine ;  a  kind  of  tenure 
between  a  renter  and  a  proprietor.  A  term  of  years  is  pre- 
ferable, as  bemg  more  certain.  Farms  let  at  rack-rent  are 
let  fer  seven,  fourteen,  and  twenty-one  yens,  as  in  other 
counties. 

The  county  is  rather  bare  of  trees.  Forests  wobably  once 
existed,  but  they  have  now  disappeared.  Young  planta 
tions  are  much  exposed  to  the  sea  winds,  except  where 
sheltered  in  valleys.  Many  jHroprietors,  however,  have 
planted  on  a  lane  scale ;  'and  forest  trees  are  beginning 
to  rear  their  heads  on  many  eminences,  to  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  flu»  of  the  oounti^y. 

In  tlie  mining  districts  the  land  is  naturally  barren ;  but 
many  spots  have  become  clothed  with  verdure,  and  are  culti- 
vated by  the  miners,  to  whom  spots  of  barren  soil  have  been 
let  at  a  low  rent,  on  condition  at  their  building  habitations 
for  themselves  and  femilies. 

Improvements  in  agriculture  are  chie%  introduced  by 
proprietors  who  occupy  their  own  land.  The  common  far- 
mers, who  are  not  men  of  capital  nor  enterprise,  prefer 
following  the  routine  of  their  forefathers.  Large  commons 
give  a  &cility  fer  keeping  cattie  without  much  expense, 
and  this  is  seldom  ft,vounble  to  an  industrious  cultivation 
of  arable  land. 

The  county  is  however  advancmg  slowly  but  steadily  to- 
wards an  improved  system  of  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ftin  held  in  Oanvall;— 
Bodmin,  January  25;  Saturday  after  Hidlent  Sunday; 
Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
before  Whit  Sunday;  Dec.  6.  BoUnKoy,  March  16.  Boyn- 
ton,  Aug.  18.  Boscastle,  Aug.  5;  Nov  22.  Camborne, 
Feb.  24;  March  7;  Whit  Tuesday,  June  29;  Nov.  11.  Ca- 
mclford,  Friilay  after  March  10:  May  26;  July  I7;Wed- 
iVf{B{l^a^r  B^fil^l mas-day.  East  Looe,  Feb.  13;  July 
10;  Sept  4;  Oct:  6.  F^liieip^g^^^ ^p^Jg 
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L«iiw»  Monday  week  after  Jan.  24 ,  last  Thursday  in  Octo- 
ber. Fowey,  Shrove  Tuesday ;  May  1 ;  Sept.  1 0.  Gram- 
pound,  Jan.  IS ;  June  1 1.  Goldwithney,  Aug.  S.  Gweek. 
nearest  Monday  to  Feb.  20 ;  June  1 ;  nearest  Wednesday  to 
Aug.  7 ;  Sept  22 ;  Oct.  2.  Helatons,  Saturday  before  Mid- 
lent  Sunday;  Saturday  benre  Palm  Sun^ ;  Whit  Mon- 
day;  J  dr  SO ;  S^  9 ;  Oct  S8 ;  Second  and  Third  Saturday 
bsroie  CnriitaiiaB  Era.  XCdlinffton,  May  4;  Sept  19;  Nov. 
1 2.  Kilhampton,  Holy  Thuraday  ■  Three  weeks  after  Aug. 
26.  Launoeston,  First  Thursday  m  March ;  Third  Thurs- 
day m  April ;  Whit  Monday ;  Old  Michaebnas-day ;  Not. 
17;  Dec  6.  liskeard,  Shrove  Monday;  Monday  before 
Palm  Sunday;  Holy  Thuraday ;  Aug.  15;  Oct  2.  Lost- 
withiel.  July  10;  Sept  4;  Nov.  13.  Marazion,  Sept  29. 
Menheniot  April  23 ;  June  1 1 ;  July  28 ;  First  Frid^  in 
December.  Padstow,  April  18;  Sept  21.  Fenryn,  Wed- 
nesday after  March  6;  May  12;  July  7  ;  Dec.  21.  Pen- 
zance, March  25 ;  Thurday  after  Trintty  Sunday ;  Sept.  8 ; 
Thursday  before  Advent  Sunday.  Redruth,  Easter  Tues- 
day ;  May  2 ;  Oct  1 2 ;  Nov.  3.  St  Austell,  Maundy  Thurs- 
day ;  Whit  Thursday ;  First  Friday  after  J  lOy  23,  and  Oct 
16;  Not.  30.  SaltasK  F«b>  8;  July  26.  St  Kaxey,  Feb.  2. 
St.  Columb,  Thursday  after  Miuent  Sunday;  June  9; 
Thursday  after  Nov.  12.  St  German's,  May  28,  Aug.  1. 
St  Ives,  Saturday  b^re  Advent  Stratton,  May  18,  Nov.  8; 
Dec.  11.  Summeroourt  HolyThursday ;  July  28 ;  Sept  25. 
St  Laurence,  Aug:  21 ;  Oct  29.  Tregonj^  May  3 ;  July  25; 
Nov.  6.  Trepunatha,  May  6 ;  Aug^  6.  Truro,  Wednesd^ 
m  Midlent;  Whit  Wednesday;  Nov.  19.  Wadebridge, 
May  12;  June  22;  Oot  10.  Week.  St  Muy,  July  29 ; 
Sept  15;  Wedneiwy  belbn  Ghriatmaa^y.  WeitXooe. 
May  6. 

Divuiona,  Totem,  ^—Cornwall  was  formerly  divided 
into  seven  hundreds— Conarton,  Fawiton,  Pawton,  Rialton, 
Stratton,  Tibesta  or  Tibestema,  and  Winneton  or  Win- 
nenton.  ^ere  are  now  nine  hundreds;  Stratton  hundred 
and  East  hundred,  on  the  east  atong  the  bank  of  the 
Tamer ;  LeuoAwth  and  West  hundieda^  to  tin  vert  of 
these  ;lVigg  hundred,  to  the  west  of  Lesnevth;  ^derand 
Fbwder  hundreds,  vest  of  Trigg  and  Wett  hundreds;  and 
Pen  with  and  Kerrier  at  the  western  end  of  the  county.  In 
the  above  enumeration,  when  two  hundreds  are  mentioned 
together,  the  most  *berly  is  named  first  According  to 
Dr.Bortue,itisrjcltflt.jytodisoovw  the  limits  of  the  antient 
divisions,  or  to  leooiiMLs  them  with  the  presrat  He  con- 
siders that  Ccaar^n  included  the  modem  Penwith,  and 
Tibeata  the  modnn  Powder ;  Winnenton  the  modem  Ker- 
rier, and  Stratton  the  modern  Stratton,  Lesnewth  and 
Trigg ;  Fawiton  the  modem  Bast  and  part  of  West :  ^w- 
ton,  the  lemainder  of  West  and  part  of  j^der,  and  Rialton 
the  restof  Ptder. 

The  nnmber  of  panshee  accordmg  to  Camden  is  161 ; 
aceordinj;  to  others  as  mentioned  by  Carew,  180 ;  the  last 
powUatiou  returns  jnve  205,  indudine  the  parish  of  Maker, 
vmoh  f$  parUy  in  DevonsUr^  and  tuso  the  parish  of  St 
Maiy,irhieh  comprehenda  the  Scilly  Isles;  and  counting 
■e  CM  the  parishes  of  St  Smey  and  Landrak^  which  in 
tltftpopulalion  returns  are  given  as  united. 

liie  number  of  market  towns  is  thirty,  viz. :—  St  Agnes, 
'A.  Austell.  Bodmin,  Boscastle,  CoUington,  Camborne,  Ca- 
melford.  St  Columb  Major,  St  Daye,  Falmouth,  Fowey, 
Chmmpound,  Helston,  St.  Ives,  Launceston,  Liskeard,  East 
Looe,  Lostwithiel,  Marazion,  St  Mawes,  Mevaffissey,  Pad- 
stow,  Penryn,  Penzance,  Polperro,  Redrath,  SsJtash.  Strat- 
ton, Tres;ony,  Truro.  Of  these,  St  Austell  near  the  coast 
of  the  English  Channel  (population  in  1831,  8758) ; 
Bodmin,  near  the  centre  of  the  county  (pop.  in  1831, 
3782);  Falmouth  on  Falmouth  Haven  (pop  of  parish  in 
1831,  7384);  Helston  on  the  river  Loo  (pop.  in  1831, 
3293);  St  Ivaa  on  St  Ives*  Bay  (pop.  in  1831,  4776); 
Launeeiton  on  a  fteder  of  die  Tamer  (pop.  in  1831,  2231); 
Liskeard.  between  the  Seaton  and  the  Looe  (pop.  in  1831, 
4042);  Penryn  near  Falmouth  (pop.  in  1831,  3521);  Pen- 
zance^ near  toe  Land's  End  (pop.  in  1831,  6563);  Redruth 
(pop.  in  1831.  0191);  Truro  (pop.  in  1831.  8468);  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  notice  in  distinct  articles. 

St  Agnes  is  on  the  N.W.  coast  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder, 
between  Padstow  and  St  Ives,  260  or  261  miles  from  Lon- 
don tnr  Salisbury.  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Lauoeston,  Bodmin, 
and  St.  Michael.  It  is  a  small  town;  the  market  ^or  which 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  charter  on  record,  has  been 
beld  from  tinte  immemorial  tor  all  sorts  of  wares  and  provi- 
iioiii  exevpt  eofn.  Thunday  ii  the  market  day.  Tlw 


parish  comprehends  an  important  muung  district,  and  had 
a  population  of  6642.  in  1891.  There  is  a  harbour  at  Tre- 
venaunec,  in  this  parish,  which  has  been  much  inmovadof 
late  years ;  the  pilchard  fishery  has  been  estab  isbed  here 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  eentuxy.  St  Agnea  was 
anciently  called  Bnaniek  or  Biyanidt 

St  Agnes  is  a  paroehial  dwwlry,  united  with  the  vicar 
age  of  St  Perran-in-Zabulo  or  Firuuabutoe.  The  two  are 
s^ed  to  produce  41 9£.  net  yeariy  revenue,  and  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chuiter  of  Exeter,  in  whose  peculiar 
jurisdiction  they  are.  In  a  dingle  called  Chapel  (^ombe 
was  an  antient  chwel  called  Forth  Ch^[>eU  the  ruins  of 
which  were  taken  down  1780  ;  there  are  tUb  remains  of 
an  antient  chapel  at  Malow  or  Morlah.  in  the  parish  of 
St  Agnes.  Tliere  are  a  tne-tebix^  a  sunday-scbooL  and 
three  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Opie^  the  painter,  wai 
born  at  St  Agnes. 

St  Agnes  Beacon  is  on  a  pyramidal  hill  near  the  town. 
621  feet  ^Mve  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  formed  out  of  an 
antient  cairn  or  tumulu^  and  was  used  as  a  beacon  during 
the  alarm  of  invasion  in  the  banning  of  the  {Hesent 
century. 

BommbU^  (which  name  is  a  oomiption  of  Bottreux 
oastle,)  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lesnewth,  and  on  the  notth- 
weateoaatnotbr  to  the  north-east  of  Ttnta^^  Head.  It  is 
a  poor  litdie  place,  but  in  a  very  romantic  situatinL  The 
castle  from  wnich  it  takes  its  nam^  is  no  longer  atandfaig. 
It  has  a  weekly  market 

This  little  town  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Forrabury,  a 
rectory  (net  annual  value  70/.  with  a  g^ebe  house),  and 
partly  in  that  of  Minster,  a  rectory  (net  annual  value 
224/.),  both  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  ardideaconry  of 
Cornwall,  and'  in  the  gift  of  T.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.  Hkejoint 
population  of  the  two  parishes  does  not  exceed  855.  There 
IS  a  pier  at  Boscastle,  to  which  vessels  come  with  coals. 
Near  the  market-place  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  church 
or  chapel,  dedieated  to  St  James,  also  some  mnaiD*  near 
the  ehurdi  of  Minster,  (which  ia  remote  from  the  town)  of 
a  ftumer  cell  of  Blaek  or  Benedietina  Mcmka  d^endent 
upon  an  abbey  at  Angers  in  France. 

Oollington  is  in  tM  hundred  of  East,  and  on  the  road 
from  London  by  Tavistock  to  LiskMtd.  Lostwithiel,  St 
Austell,  and  Tmro;  216  milea  frbm  London,  and  above  40 
from  Truro.  The  ntuation  of  the  town  is  low  and  un- 
pleasant at  the  fbot  of  Hingfton  Down,  and  not  hr  from 
the  Lynher,  a  feed»  of  the  Tomer;  and  the  buildings, 
with  Uit  exception  of  the  church,  aro  mean  and  unim- 
portant ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  arranged  in  one  broad  street 
The  church,  or  rather  diapu,  was  almost  wholly  rebuflt 
about  the  middle  of  the  fimrteenUi  century,  by  Nidiolas 
de  Asheton  or  Assheton,  seijeant-at-law.  Some  cloth  is 
manufactured  here.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesdays  for 
com  and  provisions.  Some  mines  are  wwked  in  the  ne^^ 
bourhood.  Thu«  are  two  dissenting  plaees  of  wmnfiip. 
The  population  in  1831  was  1388. 

CumigtoD  ia  a  perpetual  enrai^,  held  with  the  neCoiy  of 
Soutfain ;  their  joint  net  annual  nine  is  7481.  with  a  glebe 
house ;  they  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeto*  and  archdeaooory 
of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Ashburton. 
.  This  was  one  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Act  It  was  the  last  town  in  Cornwall  admitted  to  the 
right  of  sending  membera,  not  having  acquired  that  privi- 
lege tai  1585. 

Oombome  is  in  Penwith  hundred,  and  on  the  road  fijom 
London  by  Redrath  to  St  Ives;  3|  miles  from  Redruth, 
and  265  from  London.  It  is  neatly  built  in  the  midst  of 
the  mining  districts :  the  country  around  affords  some  ex- 
tensive and  deli^tfnl  prospects.  The  church  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  granite  chinches  of  this  ooun^,  bnilt  in 
the  perpendicular  Biulish  rtyle:  thn«  is  a  good  south  door 
under  a  poreh,  a  momm  wmh  ehapel,  and  a  modern  l^t 
(Riokman^  OoMe  JrMttebm>)  Then  an  plaoes  of 
worship  for  diffurent  classes  of  Methodists.  The  market 
established  in  1802,  is  considerable ;  it  is  held  on  SaJbarday : 
the  market-house  was  built  by  Lccd  De  DnnstanviUe,  of 
theparish.  The  population,  in  1831.  was  7699. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  (net  annual  value  790^  with  a 
glebe  house),  in  the  diocese  of  Exet«  and  the  archdea- 
conry of  (Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  Lord  De  Dunstan%ille. 

CameUbrd  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lesnewth,  and  on  the 
road  leading  from  Launceston  by  Wadebridga  to  Pa^tow, 
228  miles  mm  London,  and  14|  from  Launeeston.  It  is 
dMoribed  a.  an  iU-builJtoi^^i^^^^to^^^^^  " 
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can  wdt  be  imagmed.*  The  straete,  however,  are  broad 
and  well  paved ;  and  there  is  a  town-hall,  wbidi  was  built 
about  30  yeais  since  by  the  Duke  «f  Bedford.  The  rim 
Camel,  whwh  rises  about  fenr  mOes  to  the  flows 
ttirourit  the  town,  and  n?ei  name  to  it  The  perish  diureh 
is  at  uateg^  nan  uum  a  mile  lonth-weet  of  the  town. 
Tbere  is  an  andawed  sehool.  The  population  of  the  parish, 
in  1831,  was  1359.  There  is  a  market  on  Friday  for  com 
and  provisions.  The  town  was  made  a  free  borough  by 
Ricbard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  better  known  by  his  subsequently 
acquired  title  of  King  of  tbe  Romans,  brother  of  Henry  HI. 
The  present  corporation  was  inoorporat«d  by  a  charter  of 
25  Charles  II.  Fh>m  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  tbe  bcvougfa 
sent  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were 
elected  by  the  corporation  and  a  few  freemen.  CimeUbrd 
was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

Hm  living  of  lAntegtos  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the 
neighbonring  Rectory  m  Advent;  their  joint  annual  value 
is  A74L  with  a  glebe  house:  they  are  in  the  diocese  of 
E»tar  ud  the  arohdeaeonry  tt  Ckmwall:  tbe  patronage 
10  in  the  )dag  as  duke  of  CwnwalL  There  was  formerly  a 
cUiLpet  in  the  town  of  Gamelfiird ;  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The 
feXty  sessions  for  the  hundred  ore  held  here.  The  ne^b- 
bourhood  of  Camelford  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  irbich  KinK  Arthur  fell;  and  of 
another  fou^t  in  823  betwem  Biitons  and  the  West 
Saxons  under  BebwL 

St.  Columb  M^or  is  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder,  on  a  rivu- 
let which  flows  mto  the  sea  between  Trevose  Heed  and 
Towan  Head,  and  a  little  to  tbe  right  of  the  main  road 
from  London  by  lAunceston  aud  Etodmin  to  Truro;  246 
miles  from  London  and  about  II  from  Bodmin.  It  is  a 
small  place,  but  pleasantly  situated,  being  oo  the  slope  of 
a  hill  whioh  eommuids  some  intetestii^;  praqpeets.  'The 
buildings  ase  antien^  and  the  town  for  the  most  part  iU 
paved.  There  is  a  spsciiHis  cross  church,  die  interior  of 
which  exhibits  some  curious  specimens  of  early  workman- 
ship and  numerous  mcaiuments:  there  was  formerly  a 
cbantry  attached  to  this  church.  There  are  meeting-hottsoa 
for  tbe  Wesleyan  and  Calvinist  Methodists.  Theve  were  in 
antieiit  times  four  free  chapels  in  tbe  parish,  which  is  very 
extensive,  comprehending  11,680  acres,  or  more  than  18 
square  miles.  The  popiuatiou  in  1831  was  2790.  There 
is  a  market  on  Thuriiday,  and,  in  the  summer,  one  also  on 
Saturday.  The  living,  a  recbn^,  is  of  the  yearly  value  of 
1296/.  with  a  glebe-house:  it  is  in  the-dioeese  Exeter 
and  arohdeacMiry  of  ComwaU. 

St  Daye  is  in  the  parUh  of  Owenni^),  in  the  hundred  of 
KerriCT:  it  is  between  Truro  and  Redruth;  861  or  262  miles 
from  London,  and  about  2  miles  from  Redruth.  It  appears 
to  have  been  of  more  consequence  in  former  times,  but  had 
follen  much  into  decay :  of  late  years  it  has  greatly  reco- 
vered, owiug  to  the  increase  of  the  mining  populatton  in  the 
□eighbonrhood.  Tbere  was  formerly  a  cnapel,  of  which 
there  are  now  no  traces :  this  chapel  is  said  to  have  been 
much  f  esorted  to  by  pilgrims  in  former  days,  and  fVom  the 
resort  of  these  pilgrims  arose  a  market,  which  continued  to 
he  held  without  any  charter :  this  market  was  however  given 
up.  The  present  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturdays  for 
butchers*  meat  and  other  provisions,  was  established  some 
years  since  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners.  The  parish  of 
Gweunap,  which  is  rather  large,  oontdned  in  1831  a  popu- 
lation of  8539,  principally  consisting  of  mincn. 

The  Uving  of  Gwennap  is  a  vicarage  (net  ennual  valoe 
482J^  with  a  glebe-honse)  m  the  diocese  of  Bxeter  and  arch- 
deaconry  of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  mi 
chapter  of  Exeter.  There  is  near  St.  Daye  a  curious  ara- 

Shitheatre  of  rude  construction,  supposed  to  have  been  of 
British  origin;  it  wfts  selected  by  Wesley  as  a  place  for 
public  preaching,  and  is  still  used  by  bis  followers  at  some 
of  their  anniversaries. 

Fowey,  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder,  is  on  tbe  right  <nr  west 
bank  of  the  river  Fowey,  near  its  mouth,  240  miles  from 
London,  through  Tavistock,  CalUngton,  and  Liskeard,  or 
343}  miles  throo^  Plymouth  and  East  Looe.  The  scenery 
sround  this  town  is  very  picturesque.  The  rocks  about 
Polnuui,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (which  here 
expands  into  a  good  haven),  rise  to  a  oonsideivUe  height, 
and  are  broken  mto  rude  cUA  and  bcdd  promontories.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  haven  are  the  rains  of  two  square  stone 
forts  or  blockhouses,  one  on  each  side,  built  in  tne  re^  of 
Edward  IV.  to  protect  the  entrance.  They  were  provided 
with  port-holes  fx  cannon,  and  bad  ^iparently  four  floors: 


the  walls  are  *jl  feet  m  thickness.  The  harbour  is  now  if 
fended  by  two  modem  batteries,  and  by  a  fort,  eaUed  St 
(jatherin^  which  was  built  in  the  tai^  of  Henry  VHI, 
The  town  is  bmlt  In  a  very  straggling  manner,  the  honaaa 
extend  a  oonsideraUe  way  aloi^  the  haven,  and  the  stneli 
are  so  lunow  and  AiU  of  angles  as  to  be  almost  impassaUa 
for  carriages.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone.  Tlie 
church  is  a  spaoiouB  and  lofty  fobric  of  the  perpendicular 
Sngli^  style  of  architecture :  it  was  rebuilt,  or  at  least 
much  alteied  about  1466.  There  was  fonnerlv  in  tbe  town 
a  chapel  called  St  Catherine's  Chapel,  which  gave  name 
to  St.  Catherine's  Hill :  it  existed  in  Leland's  time.  Thne 
ia  a  spacious  market^bouse,  with  a  town-hall  over  it*  and  a 
public  Wk  overlookii^  tbe  town  and  harbour. 

The  population  of  Fowey  in  1831  was  1767.  The  chief 
business  of  the  town  eonsikU  in  catching  and  curing 
chards '.  this  fishery  empl<^  many  veasals.  Fowqr  is  a  cor- 
porate town;  Uie  corp(»ation  oonsuts of  a  mayor,  recMder, 
eight  aldermen,  and  a  town-clerk.  Fowey  soit  monbera 
to  parliament  from  the  time  of  queen  Elisabeth  up  to  the 
mssing  of  the  Reftam  Act  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  179/..  with 
s  glebe-bouse,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday.  There  are  two 
free-schools,  and  an  almshouse  for  eight  po<v  widows.  The 
harbour  has  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  always  safe. 

Fowey  was  anliently  a  place  of  greater  importance  than 
it  is  DOW.  The  townsmen  acquired  wealth  by  feats  of  war 
and  by  piracy  in  the  wars  of  Edward  L  and  UL,  and 
Henry  v.,  and  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  increase  the 
commerce  of  the  town  to  a  gceat  extent  Fowot  furnished 
more  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  UI.  before  Cslaia  than 
any  other  port  in  England,  and  more  mariners  than  ma^ 
other  port  except  Yarmouth.  About  the  same  time  the 
Fowey  men  had  a  sharp  battle  with  the  Rye  and  Winchel- 
sea  men.  because  they  (the  Fowey  men)  would  *  vale  no 
bonet,  being  required :  the  Fowey  men  obtained  tbe  victory, 
and  hence  rose  the  name  of '  the  gallaunts  of  Fowey.'  The 
French  burnt  the  town  in  1457.  When  peace  was  made 
between  England  and  France  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
the  Fowey  men  stiU  kept  up  hostilities,  for  which  the  king 
orderad  £eir  fleet  to  be  confiscated.  The  possession  of  tbe 
town  was  repeatedly  contested  in  the  strug^  between 
Caiarles  1.  and  his  parliament  *  ,  *  , 

Grampound  is  in  the  parishes  of  Creed  and  nobvs,  m 
the  hundred  of  Powder,  248  miles  from  London,  by  Tavi»> 
toek,  Liskeard,  and  St.  AustdL  The  river  Fal  flowi 
through  the  town,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  the  east  of 
that  river,  and  consists  of  one  main  street  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  The  town  did  not  contain  in  1831  more  than 
113  houses,  and  715  iiUiabitants.  The  parish  church  is  at 
Creed,  a  mile  from  the  town,  but  there  is  a  small  chapel  <tf 
ease  in  the  town,  and  a  granite  cross.  The  market  is  in- 
considerable :  it  ia  held  on  Saturday.  There  is  a  corporation, 
consisting  of  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  a  recorder,  and  town- 
clerk.  Grampound  sent  members  to  parliament  ft^m  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  until  1821,  when  it  was  disfranchised 
for  bribery.  The  living  of  Creed  (or  St.  Creed.)  is  a  reototy 
of  the  net  annual  value  of  351/..  with  a  glebe-bouse,  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaouuy  of  Cornwall.  Giwn- 
pound  has  been  supposed,  but  with  little  leaaon,  to  have 
been  a  Roman  sUtion.  «  „    .    .    ,^        ,  . 

East  Looe  is  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin,  m  the  hundred 
of  West:  it  is  on  the  left  or  cast  bank  of  the  river  Looe, 
which  hese  fells  into  tbe  sea ;  234  miles  from  London  by 
Plymoath.  It  is  buUt  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  between 
the  river  Looe  and  the  sea,  and  is  described  as  a  labyrinth 
of  short  narrow  dirty  alleys,  above  which  rises  the  low  em- 
battled tower  of  a  little  chapel  of  ease.  On  tbe  land  side 
rises  a  high  steep  bill,  over  which  the  road  leads  into  the 
town.  East  Looe  is  united  with  West  Looe  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  by  a  brid^  of  thirteen,  or.  according  to 
other  accounts,  fifteen  arches:  this  bridge  is  141  yar* 
long,  but  only  6  feet  two  inches  wide :  there  was  formeny 
upon  it  a  chapel  or  oratory  dedicated  to  St  Anne.  The 
number  of  houses  m  1831  was  167:  the  inhabitants  were 
865.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river,  admits  Tea- 
sels of  100  tons,  and  is  protected  by  a  battery  of  ten  guns. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturday.  The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  Queen  Eliiabeth ;  the  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  and  eight  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen.  It  retur^^  members  to  parliai|i^l 
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IMn  Um  time  of  EUiabeth  to  the  puung  of  tbe  Reform 
Act,  hr  which  it  was  disfkanehieed.  TheelBetioiiwas  in  Uie 
mayor  burgesses,  And  freemen.  There  is  an  endowed  free- 
Khoo  tat  teeehing  matbemetics,  especially  those  branches 
oonneftedwith  navigadDn.  There  is  an  endowment  of  27^. 
per  annum  attached  to  the  chapel  of  ease,  whicli  is  held 
with  toe  liring  of  St.  Martin. 

The  living  of  St.  Martin  is  a  cfaapelry  of  tbe  annual  ralue 

481/.,  with  a  glebe  house,  in  tne  nft  of  the  duke  of 
Qeveland  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich.   It  is  in  the  diocese 

Exeter,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Oomwall. 

Bast  Looe  was  formerly  of  much  greater  importance :  it 
united  with  Fowey  in  sendii^  a  member  to  a  council  of 
teade  held  at  Westminster  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and 
AiroishedSO  vessels  and  313  men  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  IIL 

Lostwitfaiel  (otherwise  I/KWitfaiel  and  Lestwitfaiel)  is  in  the 
hundred  ot  Powder,  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of  tlu  Fowey, 
SS44  miles  from  London,  by  Tarotoek  and  Liskeard.  The 
number  of  bouses  in  1831  was  217,  chiefly  of  stone,  and 
oorered  with  slate,  of  Tfaioh  large  dabs  are  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  roughly  paved. 
The  church  isaouriousediflce,  with  atower, in  tbe  early  Eng- 
lish style,  and  an  octagonal  lantern  and  spire  of  decorated 
English :  there  is  a  Ane  east  wiudow.  The  aisles  are  of 
later  date.  Within  the  church  is  a  singular  octagonal  font. 
Near  the  church  is  an  antient  building  said  to  nave  been 
a  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Cornwall.  There  is  a  town-hall, 
in  which  the  Epiphany  and  Midsummer  sessions  far  the 
eotinty  are  held ;  the  county  members  were  also  elected  here 
un^l  the  division  of  Cornwall  by  the  Reform  Act,  There  are 
a  gram mar-Bcbool  and  a  writing-school,  supported  by  the 
oorporation,  and  a  school  endowed  by  the  tnuteea  of  Mr.  St. 
Jobn  Eliot's  donation.  Hm  market  is  on  Friday.  Hie  po- 
pulation of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1A48 :  but  the  borough 
extends  beyond  it  into  the  parish  of  Lanlivery. 

lite  corporation  of  Lostwithiel  consists  of  seven  capital 
burgesses,  one  of  whom  is  annually  elected  mayor,  and 
Mventeen  assistants,  or  oommon-councilmen.  Hie  boroiwh 
aent  members  to  ittrliament  from  the  time  of  EdinrdTl. 
unt0  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act 

Hie  living  is  a  vicarage  of  tbe  net  annual  value  of  961.,  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Cmnwall. 

Lostwithiel  w^  made  a  free  borough  by  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall  and  kmg  of  the  Romans.  Edmund,  earl  of  Cwn- 
wall,  son  of  Richard,  was  also  a  great  benefiictor  of  this 
town,  conferring  upon  it  several  important  privil^;es,  some 
of  which  IwiTever  were  lost  upon  his  death.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  X  and  the  Puliament,  tbe  Royalists  under  Sir 
Richard  Granville  vrere  defeated  in  a  skirmiih  near  Loat- 
vithiel  by  the  Parliamentarians.  Restormel  castle,  in  the 
parhh,  was  however  soon  afterwards  taken  b^y  Sir  Richard 
Grenvflle,  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  commander-in*chief  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  retired  from  Lostwithid,  where  he  had  bis 
qnartera,  to  Fbwey,  where  his  infantry  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate, though  on  very  favourable  terms. 

Lostwithiel  is,  by  some  antiquaries,  considered  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station :  Camden  and  Borlase  fix  here  the 
Ov{(Xa  (Uxela)  of  Ptolemy,  which  lattf  antiqiuuciana  fix  on 
the  Farret,  in  Somersetshire. 

Harazion,  or  Market  Jew,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Penwith, 
oq  the  coast  of  Mount's  Bay,  2S1  miles  from  London,  through 
Exeter, Lannoestont BodmuiLlVuro,  an!  Helston;  and  16 
miles  ftom  tiie  Land^  End.  This  town  is  built  on  the  ^pe 
of  a  hiU,  whidi  rises  towards  the  north  and  shelters  it  from 
oold  winds.  The  mildness  of  temperature  which  results 
from  its  situation,  tenders  the  town  and  n^hbowhood  in- 
viting to  invalids,  though  these  advantages  are  partly  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  quantity  of  rain.  The  town  contained 
360  houses  in  1S31,  andbad  a  population  of  1393.  The 
parish  church  (that  of  St.  Hilary)  is  two  miles  distant. 

There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship,  if  not  more. 
This  town  was  formerly  of  more  importance  than  it  is  now. 
At  present  there  is  one  market  held  on  Saturday,  and  wdl 
supplied.  Ready.made  shoes  are  sold  in  considemble  quan- 
tities. The  chief  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  importa- 
tion of  timber,  coals,  and  iron,  for  the  use  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mines.  The  origin  of  ^e  popular  name  of  this  town, 
lurket  Jew,  has  been  much  disputed :  txane  have  supposed  it 
had  at  an  early  period  a  market  to  which  foreign  Jews  camo 
to  buy  tin ;  otbras  that  the  name  vras  derived  from  a  market 
hold  on  lliursday  (dtf/omV);  it  «iore  probably  has  arisen 
irom  a  popular  oc»ruption  of  the  antient  name,  which  ap- 
pears to  luve  been  variously  written,  Hardrndytm,  Her- 


dresein,  Marghasyon,  and  Marghasiewe,  from  which  last 
Market  Jeir  seems  to  have  nrung.  It  appears  to  have 

been  burnt  by  the  rebels  under  Humphrey  Arundoll  ol 
Lanherne,  in  1549,  and  most  of  the  publie  buildings  and 
dwelling  houses  lay  in  ruins  till  long  alter. 

Maraiion  has  a  corporation  consisting  itf  a  mayor,  eight 
buj^jesses,  and  twelve  capital  inhabitants.  It  appears  to 
have  elected  two  members  of  parliament  in  the  year  1658, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  took  their  seats:  it  is 
thought  to  have  had  representatives  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  puisb  of  St  Hilary,  in  which  Marazion  stands,  had  in 
1631  a  population  of  1728,  besides  the  population  of  the 
town,  making  3121  in  all:  many  of  these  are  engaged  in 
mining.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  dioeese  of  Exeter 
and  arcbdeaocmry  of  Cornwall,  of  the  net  annual  value  tA 
3llLt  with  a  glebe-house. 

Opposite  tto  town  of  Maraiion  is  St  Miohad's  Mount, 
whiui  is  connected  with  Uie  main  land  1^  thassnds  when 
the  tide  is  out,  but  is  insulated  when  it  is  high  water. 
Across  (he  sands  is  a  nwrxov  causeway  of  pebbles  to  render 
the  oommunication  more  perfect'  According  to  some  an- 
tient traditions,  the  Mount  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
shore,  and  surrounded  with  trees;  but  an  examination  of 
the  geological  features  of  the  ^pot  has  Aown  that  the  tra- 
ditions are  groundless,  and  that  the  Mount  could  not  have 
been  separated  from  the  land  but  by  some  great  convulsion 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition  or  historical  record. 

It  is  supposed,  and  apparently  with  reason,  that  St  Mi- 
chael's Mount  was  the  Icrtc  of  Diodorus  Sioulns,  the  depdt 
for  the  tin  refined  and  cast  into  ingots  by  the  Britons.  ^!«- 
vious  to  1044  a  miorv  of  Benediotme  monks  had  been  esta- 
bUshed  on  the  island;  m  that  year  Edward  the  Confessor 

give  to  ^e  monks  the  Mount,  with  sU  its  appmdages ; 
ut  before  1080  Rdiert  eari  of  Monton  (Mortagne?)  and 
Cornwall,  annexed  it  to  the  abbey  ot  St  MIdiael  in  periculo 
Maris  in  Normandy.  It  was  included  in  tha  suppression 
of  the  alien  priories  in  the  reign  of  Edward  in.,  but  restored 
as  a  religious  house,  and  afterwards  given,  first  by  King 
Henry  VI.  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  then  by  King 
Edward  IV.  to  the  ^gitine  nunnery  at  Bion,  in  Middlesex. 
At  the  Dissolution  the  lands  belonging  to  this  house  were 
valuedat  110/.  12t.  The  Mount  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  rel^;iouB  reverence  as  early  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. In  the  dark  ages  it  was  much  resorted  to  as  a  place 
of  pilerimage.  It  was  regarded  also  as  a  stroDgboM,  and 
a  casUe  was  bnflt  on  it  The  Mount  was  seised  and  tlie 
monks  expelled  by  Henry  de  la  P«aeray,  who  supported 
prince  (afterwards  kin^)  John  in  his  attempt  to  seise  the 
throne  during  the  osptivi^  of  his  brotter,  Richard  Cfsur 
de  Lion.  It  was  however  surrendond  by  Pomeray  on  the 
^proach  of  the  roysl  army,  supported  by  the  shmff  with 
the  posse  oomitatus:  the  monks  were  restored,  and  a  small 
garrison  placed  in  the  castle.  In  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
the  castle  was  seized  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  a  Laneasterian, 
after  the  battle  of  Baniet ;  the  Yorkists  besieged  the  place 
for  several  months,  and  at  last  took  it  by  capitulation. 
Perkm  Warbeck  had  possession  of  this  castle  for  a  while,  and 
left  his  wife  here  as  in  a  place  of  security.  Upon  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monastery,  the  Mount  was  given  to  Hum- 
pbrey  Arundetl  of  Lanheme:  and  when  he  j^eced  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  C<»iiish  insurgents  in  1 549,  the  posses- 
sion of  this  strong-hold  was  obstinately  contested.  In  the 
civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  the  Mount  was  held  for 
the  royalists  by  Su:  Vtfjuu  Bassett,  but  was  taken  by  the 
Parhamentarians  in  164S.  In  Lriand*s  tim^  thore  were 
houses  at  the  fbot  of  the  Mount,  with  shc^  for  fisher- 
men; but  before  1700  tbe  place  had  so  for  decayed  that 
there  remained  only  one  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  widow 
woman.  In  1726-27  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  rebuut  the  pier, 
and  since  then  the  numbu'  of  inhabitants  has  much  in- 
creased. In  1831  there  were  42  houses  and  Ifil  inliabi- 
tants;  but  in  the  pilchard  season  the  number  is  generally 
increased.   The  Mount  is  extra-parochial. 

The  island,  containing  tbe  Mount  and  a  level  piece  of 
ground  at  its  foot,  is  about  a  mile  in  drcumference,  and 
comprehends  70  acres  of  sur&ce.  The  Mount  is  23 1  feet 
in  hei^t  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  platform  of  tbe 
chapel  tower.  The  asoent  is  steep,  and  is  defonded  b^  two 
snuul  batteries ;  the  summitis  oceu^ed  by  the  remains  of 
the  monastio  buildings,  wbidi  have  been  repaired  ai^  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house.  Formerly  the  inhabitauto  had 
no  other  waterthan  rain  water  oolleeteundcMA:^ 
the  middle  of  Om  bit  oo^llig^zMiygtalBttg 
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was  fbund,  at  the  deptfa  of  S7  fbeL  Speoimens  of  tin  ore  an 
said  to  be  very  plentiful  all  over  the  Mount,  vhieh  is  prin- 
cipally eompoMd  of  granite.  Human  bones  are  frequently 
di^^  up  whrnvar  the  leil  wu  deep  Mxnigh  to  nllo  v  or  inter- 
ment. 

Sl  Mawes  ii  in  flu  pariah  of  St.  Jut,  in  Bowland,  m  the 
hundred  of  Powder,  on  an  ann  of  the  Ourok  Road,  an  inlet 
of  the  sea  on  wUoh  Falmouth  stands :  it  is  280  miles  fttim 
London,  through  Tavistock,  Liskeard,  mi  Ti^ny.  "Diis 
is  a  wretched  little  place,  consisting  of  one  street  under  a 
hill  by  the  sea,  and  containing  a  ifew  houses  inhabited  by 
fishermen.  There  was  neither  church  nor  chapel  until 
1S12,  vhen  the  marquis  (now  duke)  of  Buokii^ham  boilt 
one.  The  parish  church  St  J  ost  is  distant  two  mQes. 
There  is  a  oastle  built  by  Heniy  VIII.,  nearly  at  the  same 
time  as  Pendennis  oastle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  roadsted, 
hut  much  inferior  to  it  in  size ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  residence 
for  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  market,  which  is  on  Fri- 
day, is  very  small.  St.  Mawes  returned  two  members  from 
1562  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it 
was  disfranehtsed.  The  pariah  ti  St.  Just  eontained,  in 
1831,  337  houses  md  ISM  inhabitants.  The  Inrine  is  a 
rectory  of  the  net  annual  value  of  4SS/.,  with  a  glebe  Douse. 
It  is  m  the  diooeae  Exeter  and  arehdeaotury  of  Coro- 
wall. 

Mevagissey,  in  the  hundred  of  Powder,  is  a  small  town 
on  the  coast  of  the  channel,  on  Mevagissey  Bay,  several 
miles  to  the  left  of  the  road  by  St.  Austell  and  Orampound 
to  Truro  and  Falmouth,  260  miles  from  London.  The 
parish,  which  is  small,  oontained  in  1831  340  houses,  and 
2169  inhabitants.  In  1821  ^  population  was  2490:  the 
diminution  is  ascribed  to  the  fiulure  of  the  pilchard  fishery, 
on  which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  depended.  Ships  of  100 
tons  may  ride  securely  in  the  pool  or  basin  of  Mevagissey 
The  market,  which  is  h^  1^  nrescription,  is  on  Saturday. 

l^e  living  is  a  noang^  in  the  gift  ef  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe ;  net  annim  value  \66L,  with  a  glebe  house. 
It  is  in  the  diooese  of  Exetw.and  aiahdaaeoniyfrfComwalL 

Padstow,  In  Pyder  hundred,  is  at  the  mouth  ^  tin  river 
Alan,  or  Camel,  which  hwe  forms  a  wide  rastuary ;  it  is 
'246^  miles  from  London,  by  Launceston  and  Oatnelftird. 
The  town  is  in  a  vale,  adconed  with  gardens  on  each  ^de, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  eestuary, 
which,  when  the  tide  is  up,  masents  a  clear  expanse  of 
water  apparently  land-locked  by  the  granite  elifn  wliioh 
form  the  banks.  The  harbour  is  the  best  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and,  though  the  entrance  is  much  ob- 
structed by  sand,  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  great 
biirdcn.  The  streets  are  in  general  narrow,  and  many  of 
the  bniliSiijpi  anttauated ;  but  the  town  has  been  much  im- 
proved witun  the  lait  half  eentury  by  the  erection  of  many 
new  houses :  the  general  rooAng  is  a  flue  blue  slate.  There 
is  an  excellent  pier,  a  cuatom-faoaae,  several  quays  aitd 
shipwrights*  yards,  a  workhouse,  and  a  scho^room  over 
it.  The  church  is  in  the  perpeodieular  st^le  <^aiehltectnre. 
There  were  formerly  several  chapels  in  this  parish ;  die  east 
wall  of  that  of  St.  Saviour,  on  •  precipice  overlooking  the 
town  and  harbour,  yet  ranains.  The  number  of  houses  in 
the  pari^  in  1831  was  325;  the  population  at  the  some 
period  was  1822.  In  the  time  of  Leland  the  town  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  both  with  Ireland  and  Wales ;  the 
chief  imports  now  are  coals  and  iron  from  Wales,  timber 
from  Norway,  and  various  goods  from  Bristol :  com,  malt, 
and  block  tin  are  exported.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.- 
There  is  a  school  endowed  with  5/.  per  annum  ftxnn  the 
Rev.  St.  Joba  Eliot's  donatuns,  two  Sunday  schools,  and 
several  day  scduKds,  established  Inr  voluntanr  subscription 
and  private braevetenee.  (Ly»am*MiupiaBntmmia,l8\4.) 
Thne  is  suppoaod  to  hove  been  at  Pia^tow  a  raona&t^ 
founded  by  St.  Petrock,  about  a.d.  520,  and  destroyed  m 
the  Danes  in  981.  The  place  appears  to  have  had  antienth 
the  name  of  Adelstowe  or  Aldeetcrwe,  and  in  the  Comian 
language  Lodenak. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  net  annual  value  at  202/., 
with  a  glebe-bouse.  It  is  in  tiie  dknesa  <tf  ^eter  and 
archdeaconry  of  Cornwall 

Polpeno,  in  the  hundred  of  West,  he*  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Lansalloes  and  partly  in  that  of  Talland ;  it  is  on  the 
eoast  between  Plynionth  and  Fowey,  6^  miles  from  Fowey, 
and  237  frmn  London.  The  situation  ctf  this  httle  town  is 
■ii^pilazly  romsntie,  the  houses  being  on  the  nde  of  two 
atai^  rocky  hills,  flnming  a  voy  narrow  valley;  a  sm^ 
rivw  which-  divilM  Hie  two  parishes  runs  thrm^  thii 


valley.  There  is  a  harbour  for  vessels  o[  150  tons ;  an  ex* 
tensive  hook  and  line  fishery  is  carried  on,  by  which  Bath, 
Hymouth,  and  other  places  are  supplied  with  fish:  there  is 
also  a  pilchard  fishery,  and  some  tr^e  is  carriad  on  in  ooals, 
limestmie,  and  grain.  Th«e  was  formerly  a  ehapd  dodi- 
eated  to  St  Pater  on  the  hmt  of  Iha  more  westerly  of  the 
two  hills  in  the  perish  of  lansalloes ;  there  are  some  remaim 
of  this,  oalled  me  diepel  house.  Tin  mark^  is  on  Friday. 
The  population  of  Puporo  is  not  given  separately  in  the 
population  returns,  llie  two  parishes  in  which  it  stands 
Contained  together,  in  1831,  1736  inhabitants,  exclusive  of 
the  borough  of  West  Looe,  which  is  in  Talland  parish. 

Lansalloes  is  a  reotar,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  895/., 
with  a  glebe-house,  l^and  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  tiet  an- 
nual value  of  1)0/.:  both  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and 
the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall.  There  are  two  endowed 
charity  schools  at  Polperro ;  one  for  boys  and  one  for  giris. 

Saltash  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tamar,  a  little  above 
itB  junction  with  the  Lynher,  and  is  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Stephens.  The  town  is  built  on  the  asonit  of  a  steep  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  ohapel  of  ease  and 
the  town  or  loayoralty  hall,  beneath  which  is  en  open 
market-plaee.  The  streets  ore  nenow  and  indifferently 
bunt ;  the  principal  street  is  at  r^ht  angles  to  the  river: 
the  bniUings  are  chiefly  of  stone  quarried  in  the  roek  on 
which  the  town  stands.  Saltash  appears  to  have  been  of 
more  consequence  fiirmerly  than  at  present:  it  is  now 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Some  trade  is  carried  on 
in  malt  The  number  of  houses  in  1831  was  S45;  of  in* 
habitants  1637.  The  rest  of  the  parish,  which  is  tolerah^ 
large,  oontained  at  the  same  time  280  houses  and  1455  in- 
habitants. The  market  is  on  Saturday.  Besides  the  chapel 
of  ease,  there  are  two  dissenting  meeting^houaes,  if  not  more, 
and  a  free  school. 

Saltash  was  made  a  free  beiough  in  the  reign  of  John 
or  Heniy  m.  The  botoi^  snt  members  to  pariiammt 
from  the  time  of  Edward  VL :  it  was  disfraaohised  hy  the 
ReAffm  Act  The  town  of  Saltadi,  as  one  of  the  pessca 
into  Comvall,  was  the  object  of  many  contests  in  the  great 
eivil  war.  It  was  first  fortified  by  the  parliament,  but  sor* 
rendered  without  resistanco  to  the  Royalists  under  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton  in  1642:  in  1643  the  Parliamentarians,  finding 
«pen,  hastily  fbrtified  it;  but  the  RoyoiUts  soon  after  took 
it  by  assault  It  was  subsequently  twice  occupied  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  and  as  often  recovered  by  the  Royalists ; 
but  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  king's  troops  in  1646. 
Saltash  was  antiently  called  Esse  or  Asheburgh  or  Asche. 
Trematon  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  St  Stephens,  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

The  perpetual  curacy  of  Saltash  Is  worth  45/.  par  annum, 
with  a  parsonage  house ;  the  Hvii^  of  St  St^bens  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  net  value  of  139/.  per  annvm,  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter  and  aiehdeaeonry  of  ConnralL 

Stiatton,  in  Stratton  huncbvd,  is  in  the  northern  ox- 
tremity  of  the  county,  on  a  rivulet  the  waters  of  which  ulti- 
mately frill  into  the  sea  at  Bude  Haven,  in  Bude  Bay.  It 
is  222^  miles  from  London  by  Exeter,  Crediton,  Hather- 
leigh,  and  Holsworthy.  "jpie  harbour  at  Bude  adAits  Only 
small  vessels.  Sea  sand  is  sent  from  Bade  hx  inland  ft>r 
manure.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish  in  1831  wee 
305 :  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1613. 

Stratton,  at  the  immediate  vieinaty,  bos  been  ^nerolly 
allowed  to  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  Musidunum ; 
but  its  chi^  historical  interest  is  derived  trom  the 
battle  fought  near  it  in  the  divil  war  of  Charles  I.  The 
scene  ot  action  was  raolly  in  the  neighbouring  parish  ai 
PcMtgfaiU:  the  earl  of  Stamford,  with  the  paAnmentuy 
army,  was  atta^ed  May  6, 1643,  hy  the  Omiish  nmttistt^ 
who  were  tu  inforior  in  number,  under  Sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
Sir  Seville  Oienvillo,  and  iMhers.  The  Royalists  gained  a 
complete  victory,  taking  the  ea«np  of  the  enemy,  with  ah 
their  artillery,  ba^age,  and  provisions,  and  many  prisoneifei 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton  was  created  Lord  Hoptm  at  Stratteti, 
and  after  his  death.  Sir  John  Bei^eley,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle,  was  created  Lnd  Berkelvf 
of  Stmtton. 

IV^Iony  is  a  borough,  in  the  parish  of  Cnby,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Powder,  on  tne  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river  Fal, 
251  miles  from  London,  through  Tsristoek,  liskeard,  and 
St  Austell.  This  town  was  formerly  of  some  eonsequence, 
bntitbMfantodecavaslWrobegantoflourish.  Thenouses 
are  chiefly  arranged  in  one  long  street  on  the  jnds  of  ,a  hjll 
sbfibig down toOw  Fal. over  W M 
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onmber  ctf  homes  in  1831  iras  234:  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants was  1127  in  the  borough,  or  1282  in  the  vhole  parish. 
The  parish  diuich  of  Cul^  i»  in  the  upper  pan  of  the 
town.  The  market  is  mi  Saturdaj.  The  eorpotaLon  of 
Tiwony  eonsuts  at  a  niayw,  reoHoer,  and  seven  or  eight 
eapual  tmigeasea  The  borough  is  said  to  have  sent  mem- 
bert  to  paruwnenb  m  the  time  of  Edwaid  1. ;  but  if  this, 
\rfaioh  ia  doubCftil,  be  admitted,  it  appears  that  the  firanchise 
was  diiuaed  till  the  reien  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  From  that 
thne  two  were  retumea  until  the  borough  was  disfranehiited 
hf  the  Reform  Act.  Tregony  is  conai£red  to  have  been  a 
Soman  station,  Ceniimi  or  Vuluba.  There  was  a  castle  of  the 
Bpmeroys  at  Tregony,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains. 

The  living  of  Cuby  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage 
of  l^^ony,  the  church  of  which,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
was  in  old  Ti^ny,  and  was  partly  stuiding  in  the  last 
century:  their  joint  value  ia  3)U;  in  the  gift  of  J.  A. 
Gordon,  Esq. :  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  ardideaconiy 
ei  Cornwall. 

BoBsiney  [Bominby],  St  German's,  West  Looe,  and  St 
Mictuel*s»  are  decayed  boroughs.  For  the  borough  of 
Newport,  we  leAir  to  Launceston. 

St  Gennan's  is  in  the  hundred  of  East,  on  the  river 
Tidi,  which  unites  with  the  Lynher,  forming  the  St.  Grer- 
man's  river ;  228  miles  from  London  through  Plymouth  and 
Saltash.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a  tolerably  high  hill,  which  rises 
on  the  north  side  of  it  Tba  houses  (which,  m  1 83 1 ,  amounted 
to  49 1  for  the  whole  parish,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county), 
are  arranged  mostly  in  one  street  The  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  (2386  in  1831)  derive  their  chief  support  from 
culture  and  fishing.  St  German's  was  at  a  remote  period 
the  Beat  of  a  bishopric,  which  was  afterwards  united  with 
that  of  Crediton,  and  from  this  union  aroee  the  tea  of 
Szeter.  Athelstan,  king  of  England,  had  eatabUahed  here 
a  eoU^  of  priests,  who  were  afterwards  made  canons  of 
the  order  of  St  Augustine ;  and  the  manor  of  St  G«nnan's 
was  divided  between  the  priory  ^us  formed  and  the  bishop 
of  Bxetn.  At  the  Suppression,  the  revenues  of  the  priory 
vera  valued  at  243/.  8t..X>agdale  and  Speed ;  or  227/.  4f.  8d 
according  to  ^e  (^laro  MS.  Valor.  The  conventual  cburoh, 
now  used  as  the  parish  church,  was  formerly  much  more 
extensive.  The  antient  chancel  fell  to  the  ground  in 
1592,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  repairs  having  been 
neglected:  the  church  now  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles.  The  west  front  has  two  towers,  both  of  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  once  octagonal  in  the  upper  part 
and  quadrangular  below:  the  north  tower  retains  that 
form,  but  the  south  tower  has  been  altered,  and  is  quadran- 
gular throughout  Between  the  towers  is  the  entrance, 
nrmed  by  a  very  deep  Norman  anhwith  shafts  and  mould- 
mgi,  and  two  small  Norman  windows  above.  The  arehi- 
taoture  of  tba  soutii  aide  is  vary  dissimilar,  and  the  use  of 
the  pointed  ardi  indicates  its  later  erection ;  indeed  the 

Eintad  arch  is  found  even  in  the  west  front,  which  has  pro- 
bly  undergone  partial  alteration.  In  the  part  now  era- 
ployed  as  the  chancel  is  a  rude  antient  seat  generally  called 
'  the  bi^op's  chair,*  but  probably  nothing  mote  than  the 
seat  of  «ne  of  the  monks.  There  is  a  fine  altar-piece,  a 
pulpit  curiously  veneared  and  inlaid,  and  several  monu- 
ments.  The  seat  the  earl  of  St  German's,  called  Fort 
Eliot  ia  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  antient  priory :  the  outside  is  irregular 
and  devoid  of  m^uAcence,  but  many  of  the  ^rtments 
are  eonvenieut  anospacious,  and  decorated  with  paintings. 
Hie  alte  of  the  abbey  ud  other  lands  were^  at  the  Disso- 
Intion,  leased  toJohnOiampemowDe  and  otbNS,  and  after- 
wards grained  in  fee,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  ftt  money,  to 
Catherine,  widow  of  John,  and  two  other  pmcms.  Cham- 
pemowne  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  share  in  the  monastic 
plunder  by  a  trick  creditable  to  his  ingenuity  rather  than 
ms  fidmeas.  Two  gentlemen  making  suit  to  the  kii^  for 
these  lands,  Cbampemowne,  then  in  attendance  at  court, 
kneeled  behind  them  when  they  kneeled  to  his  mi^esty,  as 
thoi^  he  bad  been  a  party  to  the  petition,  joined  with 
them  in  retuming  thanks,  and  afterwards  claimed  his 
share,  which,  on  an  appeal  to  the  king,  was  allowed  him. 
From  the  Champemownes  the  estate  rassed  to  the  Eliot 
family,  of  which  the  present  earl  of  St  German's  is  the  re- 
wesentative.  Tboe  axe  two  rattle  fiirs  in  the  year.  There 
la  a  free  aehool,  fomided  and  endowad  by  Nicholas  Honw, 
and  we  believe  fiurther  supported  by  the  BUot  fomity.  St 
German's  returned  memhen  to  parliamwrt  in  IMS,  when 
right  to  ssnd  was  VMStioned   Tba  rii^  of  deetion 
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was  nominally  m  all  houseboMars  within  tbe  boniu^h 
(which  however  oaataina  only  a  Sew  houses),  but  was  vir- 
tually vested  in  the  freemen,  idio  amounted,  according  to 
Oldfield's  Repremitative  Hutorv,  Lond.,  1816,  to  seven; 
tiie  borough  was  disftuichised  hy  the  Reform  Act  Tba 
living  is  said,  in  the  Clerical  Guide  (1836),  to  be  «  per- 

Eatual  curacy,  of  the  annual  value  of  lOU.  with  a  ^ebe 
ouse,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor ;  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  ^e  archdeaeonrjr  of  Totnes ;  but 
according  to  Messrs.  Lyaons  (Magna  BrttantiiaX  it  is  in 
the  pecunar  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter. 

WMt  Looe  is  separated  from  East  Looe  by  the  rivor  Ixioe. 
It  contained,  in  1831. 126  houses,  and  503  inhabitants.  It  is 
in  the  parish  of  Talland,  which  includes  also  a  part  of  the 
market-town  of  Polpem.  There  is  a  narrow  bri^  ovae  tbe 
Looe,  uniting  the  two  boroughs  of  East  Looe  and  West  Looe. 
There  was  formerly  a  chapel  at  West  Looe  dedicated  to  St 
Niduhw,  hut  it  is  now  converted  into  a  guildhall.  The  mar- 
ket, whi<b  was  on  Wednesday,  has  been  long  discontinued. 
This  place  was  incwporatcd  by  Queen  Elizabeth :  the  cor^ 
poration  consists  of  twelve  burgesses,  indudiog  the  mayor. 
This  borough  sent  members  to  parliament  from  the  time  of 
Edward  VI. .  the  Section  was  in  the  corporation.  West 
Looe  was  disfranchised  l^  the  Reform  Act 

St.  Michael's,  otherwise  Michell,  is  on  the  main  road  from 
Bodmin  to  Pensance  and  the  Laud's  End,  248  miles  from 
London :  it  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  St  Enoder,  and  portly 
in  that  of  Newlyn,  both  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder.  This 
place  deserves  notice  only  as  being  one  of  the  boroughs  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act  It  roturned  two  members 
from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  The  right  of  election  was 
declared  in  1700  to  be  in  the  lords  of  the  manor  capable 
of  being  portreeves  (tbe  portreeve  is  the  ratunung  officer), 
and  in  the  inhalntants  paying  scot  and  lot  Tbe  lattor,  in 
the  time  of  Browne  WQUs,  were  in  number  twen^-six;  but 
Sir  Christopher  Hawkins  having  piirchased  the  borongh, 
pulled  down  the  cottages  as  fost  as  they  became  empty,  and 
so"  reduced  the  number  of  voters  to  four,  exclusive  of  the 
lords  of  the  manor.  The  popuktion  of  E^t  Snoder  was,  in 
1831,  1124;  that  of  Newlyn.  1218. 

The  living  of  St  Enoder  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  tbe 
bishop  of  Exeter,  of  the  annual  value  of  278/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house  :  that  of  Newlyn  is  a  vicarage,  also  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop,  of  the  annual  value  of  380/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
Both  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall.  Both  churches  fure  distant  St  Enoder  tbrae 
miles  north-east,  Newlyn  two  miles  north-west,  from  St 
Michell. 

DtBUROM  Jbr  eedetiattical  and  legal  purpotet. — Com 
wall  was  antientlT  a  diocese  by  itself;  and  oppcoite  opinions 
have  been  oitertained  as  to  the  place  where  tbe  see  wss 
first  estabUdied:  according  to  Camden,  Tann^,  and  Gough 
(the  editor  of  (ikmden),  the  see  was  fixed  at  Bodmin  first 
and  afterwards  removed  to  St.  (rerman's;  while  Mr.  Wbit- 
aker.  who  is  followed  by  Messrs.  Lysons,  contends  that  it 
was  originally  fixed  at  St  Crerman's,  and  continued  there 
until  it  was  united  with  the  see  of  Crediton.  Out  of  this 
union  rose  the  see  of  Exeter,  in  the  diocese  of  which  Corn- 
wall is  now  included.  The  limits  of  the  county  nearly  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall ;  but  thirty- 
two  parish^  according  to  Messrs.' Lysons.  are  exempt  from 
the  archdeacon's  jurisdiction.  Tbe  archdeacon's  visitations 
are  held  about  a  month  after  Easter  in  each  year  at  Lauu- 
oestoo,  Liskeand,  Bodmin,  Truro.  Heltton,  and  Penzance. 
The  archdeaoonry  is  subdi^ded  into  eight  rural  deaneries 
—  Fast  Kerrier,  Penwitb,  Fowdw,  F^der,  TMgg  H^jor, 
Tri^  Minor,  and  West  Ttit  oflSoe  of  runl  dean  is  in  this 
county  an  effidant  ofilce.  Ibe  deans  are  appointed  yea^, 
and  make  regular  visitatitms  to  all  the  chunmes  within  their 
deaneries,  reporting  the  state  of  Uie  churches  at  the  arch- 
deacon's visitation. 

Messrs.  Lystms  give  the  number  of  parishes  as  203  (two 
less  than  those  given  in  the  Population  Returns),  of  which 
85  aro  rectories,  100  vicarages,  s^d  18  donatives  or  curacies. 

Cornwall  is  in  the  western  circuit  Tbe  Spring  assises 
are  held  at  lAunceston,  the  summer  assizes  at  Bodmin- 
The  Epiphany  and  Midsummer quarter-sestions  are  held  at 
Lostwithiel,  the  Easter  sessions  at  Truro,  and  the  Michael- 
mas sessions  at  Bodmio.  Ibereareaeountygatd  and  house 
of  correetitm  at  Bodmin,  and  another  older  county  gad  u 
Lannoeston,  which  is  used  at  the  assises.  The  Conush 
sessions  are  not  attended  by  b^tetuL^  tlsmis'  Magmm 
BriUandaJi  Digitized  by  VjOOQlt: 
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This  eoxmtf  is  however  wider  a  peenliar  jurisfUfltioii, 
which  requires  notice  here,— that  of  the  duke  of  Gommll. 
The  duchy  of  ComToll  was  created  in  \33'f  in  fhvour  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  settled  by  act  parliament 
on  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Eiiffland.  The  Duke  en- 
joyed lai^  revenue^  arising  from  tne  lordship  of  castles, 
boroughs,  and  manors,  granted  to  him  In  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire;  the  profits  arising  from  the  coinage  of  tin,  and 
variouH  other  sources.  The  annual  revenue  on  the  average 
of  the  three  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Black 
Frinoe  was  2493^  7s.  S^d.;  the  clear  revenue  in  the  15th 
TMrofHeDnrVni.  amounted  to  10,095^.  lU.  Hd.;  in  the 
44th  year  of  Quean  Blinheth,  in  it  had  Ihtten  to 

4569^  12c.  i{d. ;  and  at  the  publication  of  Messra.  hywaa* 
Magna  Britannia  (1814),  the  ffoas  amount  was  estimated 
at  22,000/.,  of  which  8500/.  arose  from  the  tin-duty  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  3500/.  from  the  rents  of  manors, 
fines.  &C.  in  the  same  county :  the  sources  from  which  the 
remainder  was  derived  are  not  mentioned.  The  tin-duty 
before  the  war  of  1 793  had  been  14,000/.  per  annum.  The 
immediate  eovemment  of  the  county  was  vested  in  the  Duke, 
who  has  still  his  Chancellor,  Attorney-general,  and  Solicitor- 
general,  and  his  court  of  exchequer.  He  also  appoints  the 
sherifik.  The  mining  trade  is  under  the  separate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Stannary  Courts;  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stan- 
naries,  and  the  Vice-warden,  are  at  the  head  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion, with  a  final  appeal  to  the  duke  and  his  counoiL  The 
miners  claim  to  be  free  from  all  jurisdietwn  but  that  of  the 
Stannary  Courts,  except  in  oases  allbcting  land,  life,  or  limb. 
The  Vice-Warden's  Court  is  held  once  a  month,  and  is  a 
court  of  equi^  for  all  matters  relatii^  to  the  tin  mines  and 
trade  ,*  no  writ  of  error  lies  to  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
but  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Warden,  and  from  him  to  the 
Duke  in  council,  ixr,  when  the  duchy  is  vacant,  to  the  King 
in  council.  Issues  are  frequently  directed  by  the  Vice- 
warden  to  be  tried  in  the  Stannary  Courts,  which  are  held 
at  the  end  of  every  three  weeks  before  the  Steward  of  each 
tiie  four  *  Stannaries*  or  mining  districts :  in  these  courts 
all  civil  actions,  in  which  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  is  a 
priTilesed  tinner,  are  tried  before  the  Steward  and  a  jury: 
nom  uese  oourts  an  a|ipeal  lies  to  the  Vic»*warden,  and 
from  him  as  in  other  cases.  The  four  Stannary  diatneta 
are  Toy  Hon,  Blackraore.  Tyvamhaile,  and  Penwith  and 
Kerrier.  ^le  Stannary  laws  are  teribed,  w  near  ones  en- 
acted, by  Qie  Duk«  and  ma  counoil,  with  this  eoosent  of  what 
is  called  the  Stannary  Fariiament,  eonsisting  of  twenty- 
four  Stannators.  gantUmen  of  property  in  the  minins  du- 
trieto,  ohoaen  six  fear  each  stanna^.  Those  for  Foy  More 
are  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Loetwithiel, 
those  for  Tywamhale  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Truro ;  and  those  for  Penwith  and  Kerrier  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Helston.  The  last  Stannary  Pwlia- 
ment  was  held  at  Truro  in  1752,  and  continued  by  adjourn- 
ments to  September,  1753.  The  Stannary  laws  have  been 
n^>eatedly  published.  The  Stannary  prison  was  at  Lost- 
withid,  but  by  the  reomt  Act  (which  we  shall  raesently 
mention)  it  is  now  at  Bodmin.  The  antioit  records  of  the 
StannariM  wm  kept  at  Lostwithid  tiU  they  were  burnt  in 
tfie  great  avil  war  of  Qiarlea  L,  in  1644,  by  the  parlia- 
mentary army. 

An  act  was  passed  in  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV.,  cap. 
1 06,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  better  and  more  expeditious 
Administration  of  Juatiee  in  the  Stannariee  of  Cornwall, 
and  for  enlarging  the  Jurisdiction  and  imjvoving  the  Prac-  : 
tice  and  Proceemngs  in  the  Courts  of  the  Stannaries.*  By 
section  4  of  this  aot,  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  Uie  Vice- 
Warden  is  extended  to  all  matters  connected  with  the 
wOTking  of  lead,  copper,  or  other  metal  or  metallic  mine- 
rals within  the  county  of  Cornwall.  By  section  6,  the  Stan- 
nary Courta  an  eonsolidated,  and  are  to  be  held  before  the 
Vtofr-Waiden,  who  is  to  have  the  same  authority  that  the 
stewards  had.  By  saetion  14,  the  Vice-Warden  is  atttfa<nriMd 
to  make  rules  and  wders  tor  the  rurolation  of  the  praetiee 
and  proceedings  of  his  court;  sam  rules  as  relate  to  the 
Equity  side  of  his  jurisdiction  to  be  oooflnned'l^  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  Common  Law  side  by 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  Common  Law  at 
Westminster.  The  Vice-Warden's  Court  (section  21)  is 
made  a  Court  of  Record,  and  is  held  at  Truro.  For  other 
details,  see  the  Act 

Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  Cornwall  had  the  largest 
*hare  in  the  parliamentary  representation  of  all  the  En^itdi 
eountiea:  up  to  lasi  it  had  sent  fer^-feur  member^  vis. 


two  fer  the  eonntj,  and  two  each  fer  twentjr-one  boroughs, 
none  of  them  of  any  great  importance,  end  some  c£  them 
utterly  insignificant  The  county  was  represented  in  par- 
liament at  the  time  of  the  first  summons  (MT  Edward  I.,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  monarch's  reign  it  returned  two 
knights  of  the  shire,  and  representatives  fur  the  six  boroughs 
of  Launceston,  Bodmin,  I^stwithiel,  Helston,  Truro,  and 
Liskeard :  to  these  were  added,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
Saltash,  Camelford,  West  Looe,  Grampound,  Bossiney,  St 
Michael's,  and  Newport;  in  the  reini  of  Mary,Penryn  and 
St  Ives;  and  in  thatof  Elizabeth,  Tregony  (though  it  has 
been  asserted  that  this  btaough  sent  membets  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.),  St  Gennau's,  St  Mawea,  East  Loo^  Fowey. 
and  Gallington.  In  1821  Grampound  was  disfrauehised. 
By  the  Jtemna  Act  the  county  was  fermed  into  two  divi- 
sions, each  returning  two  members :  St  Michael's,  Bossiney, 
St  Mawes,  East  and  West  Looe,  St  German's,  Newport, 
Camelford,  Tx^ony,  Saltash,  Callingtun,  Fowev,  and  Lost- 
withiel  were  disfranchised ;  and  the  members  for  Liskeard, 
Launceston,  St  Ives,  and  Helston  reduced  to  one  each; 
making  the  number  of  rnembers  sent  by  the  county  onl^ 
fourteen.  The  ehief  place  of  election  for  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  county  is  at  Bodmin,  and  the  polling  stations 
are  Bodmin,  launceston,  Liskeard,  Stratton.  and  St  Aus- 
tell. The  chief  place  of  deetion  for  the  western  division  is 
Truro,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Truro,  Penzance,  Helston, 
and  Redruth.  The  town  of  Falmouth  was,  by  the  Bound- 
ary Aet,indudedin  thebo^ou^of  Fenryn:  the  boundaries 
of  other  boroughs  were  enlaced,  but  no  other  addition  was 
made  that  requires  notice  here. 

Natural  Curiotitie*.—'Ib»  granite  rooks  of  Cornwall 
present  in  different  places  an  appearance  so  singular,  that 
they  have  been  mistaken  for  the  effi>rts  of  human  art  in 
its  earliest  and  rudest  stage.  The  Cheese  Wring  or  Wring 
Cheese  occupies  the  highest  ridge  of  a  hill  north  of  Liskearc^ 
one  of  the  hills  which  gradually  decline  from  Brown  Willy 
and  Rough  Tor,  the  highest  parts  of  the  county.  The  sum- 
mits of  all  these  hills  are  covered  with  granite  cairns  in  diffe- 
rent states  of  ruin,  and  their  sides  are  strewed  with  bowlders 
which  have  fidlen  from  them.  Cheese  Wring  is  a  cairn  or 
hmp  consisting  of  five  stones  piled  one  on  the  otiier,  of 
irbtxAi  the  upper  ones  are  so  much  the  lanest  as  to  over- 
hang on  all  Bides  the  lower  ones,  which  form  their  base. 
The  colleGtiTe  h^ht  of  the  whole  pile  is  about  fifteen  feet, 
aoeording  to  Dr.  M'CuUocfa,  whose  account  {Gertlt^ietd 
Thnuaeiiotu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6G-78)  we  follow ;  but  Dr.  Borlase 
states  it  at  thirty-two  feet  The  formation  of  this  group  is 
ascribed  by  Dr.  M'Culloch  solely  to  natural  causes.  It  is, 
in  f^t  the  remain  of  a  much  larger  mass,  the  lateral  parts 
of  which  have  Mien  away,  not  bein^  so  well  pulsed  as  tiie 
singular  part  which  yet  remains.  The  granite  of  Cornwall 
is  in  general  split  by  fissures,  which  tend  for  the  most  part 
to  the  hiwizontal  or  perpendicular;  and  by  these  fissures 
it  is  divided  into  cubical  or  prismatic  masses.  Whore  the 
rock  rises  above  the  surfece,  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere causes  a  gradual  decay,  by  which  first  the  angles 
formed  by  the  flswres  wi^h  the  external  feoe  of  the  mek 
become  rounded,  then  the  sur&ces  in  contact  become  sepa- 
rated, the  maases  (wiginally  angular  acquire  a  curvilinear 
outline ;  and  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  be 
high  and  for  removed  tnm  une  perpendicular  of  the  ful- 
crum,  the  upper  parts  of  the  mass  fell  down,  and  by  the 
continuance  of  the  disintegration  acquire  the  spheroidal 
f(xm  which  the  granite  bowlders  often  exliibit  If,  how- 
ever, the  centre  of  gravity  be  in  the  perpendicular  of  the 
fulcrum,  the  mass  retains  its  position,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cfaeose  Wring,  or  pnduees  the  phenomenon  that  will  be 
next  described. 

The  Lo^ng  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Logvi)  Stones 
are  stones  which  are  poised  on  a  fulcrum,  and  whidi  rock, 
when  moved  1^  an  adequate  force.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  Lonmg  Stones  is  near  the  Land's  End,  on  a  penm- 
anUof  granite  jutting  out  200  puds  into  the  sea,  the  isth- 
mus still  exhibiting  some  remains  of  the  antient  fortiflca* 
tion  of  Castle  Treryn.  The  granite  which  forms  this  penin 
sula  is  split  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  fissures  into 
a  heap  of  cubical  or  prismatic  masses.  The  whole  mass 
varies  in  height  from  50  to  80  or  100  feet;  it  present:!  on 
almost  every  side  a  perpendicular  feoe  to  the  sea,  and  is 
divided  into  four  summits,  on  one  of  which,  near  the  centre 
of  the  promontra^,  the  stone  in  question  lies.  The  general 
figure  of  the  stone  is  irregular;  its  lower  surfece  is  not 
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%hioh  the  rock  is  poised.  It  reste  on  a  surfeoe  to  mdinad, 
that  it  smms  aa  if  a  small  alteration  in  ita  position  would 
eauae  it  to  slide  along  the  plane  into  the  sea ;  for  it  is  within 
two  or  throe  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  stone 
is  17  feet  in  length,  and  above  32  in  circumference 
near  the  middle,  and  is  eetimated  to  weigh  nearly  66 
tons.  The  Wbration  is  only  in  one  direction,  and  that 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  length.  A  force  of  a  very  few 
pounds  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  vibration ; 
even  the  wind  blowing  on  its  western  tutfexx,  which  is 
exposed,  produces  this  effect  in  a  sensible  degree.  The 
vibration  continues  a  faw  seoonds.  There  is  another  Log- 
ging Stone  at  St.  Just,  and  a  third  at  Bithney,  which  haa 
been  thown  down ;  but  this  near  the  Land's  End  is  the 
laraest 

On  the  horiiontal  >ur  Aoe  of  the  granite  the  action  of 
water  has  formed  excavations  with  rounded  bottoms,  ocoa- 
sionally  dnnilir  in  thdi  outline^  and  as  r^lerly  spheroidal 
as  if  shaped  with  a  turning-lathe.  They  are  of  various 
depths,  and  sometinus  communicate  with'eaeh  other.  The 
lumce  of  *  the  rock  basin  quoit'  at  Ctm-brea  ia  hon^- 
combed  by  these  hollows.  In  the  pariah  of  Constantine 
are  two  very  singular  monuments.  One  is  a  huge  stone 
resembling  an  inverted  cup  or  mortar,  but  not  hollow, 
so  regularly  formed  as  to  present  the  appeaianoe  of  art. 
It  is  30  feet  in  girth  and  11  high,  according  to  Dr. 
Borlase.  The  other  monument  is  a  vast  stone  perched 
on  the  points  of  two  rocks,  so  that  a  man  may  creep 
under  it;  it  is  83  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  which  is 
ita  greatrat  dimension ;  the  breadth  from  east  to  west  is 
184  f'Bet.  and  the  thickness  or  vertical  dimension  is  14^ 
fbet ;  the  oizenniAmikce  is  computed  to  be  97  fset^  and  the 
girth  about  60  feet;  it  is  estimatad  to  vagh  at  least  750 
tons.  The  top  is  faoaey-«onibed  by  roek  basins  similar  to 
the  rooW  basin  quoit  at  Gam-braa.  Hiere  are  in  Ctwnwall 
and  the  Sdlly  Isles  other  stones  similarly  supported;  they 
are  commonly  designated  by ;  iie  name  '  Tol-men,'  t.  a,  bole 
of  stone.   (Borlase,  AntiqutHes  qf  Gormoall.) 

The  cairns  on  Carn-brea  Hill,  near  Redruth,  and  the 
Roche  Rocks,  a  little  to  the  left  the  road  from  Bodmin 
to  Tniro,  are  of  gfanite,  and  owe  their  inrtuxesque  tiwm 
to  natural  causes. 

Histoiy  and  AntiqmUet^—Bvlbn  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  Cornwall  was  probably  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  two  tribes,  the  Damnonii  and  the  Gamabii. 
Ptolemy  mentions  only  the  former  of  these,  whom  he  terms 
Ao»fu>Amoi,  Dumnonii;  and  they  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
south-eutem  part,  c<Hnprehenaing  all  the  Channel  ooasL 
The  CarMbii  are  not,  we  believe,  noticed  any  writer  ex- 
cept Richard  of  CSrencestar,  who  oonsiders  that  they  gave 
to  the  county  the  name  which  it  had  in  the  Latin  or  the 
Middle  Ages,  Oomnbia.  It  is,  however,  more  probable 
that  the  district  gave  name  to  the  people,  and  that  both 
Camabii  and  Comubia  contain  the  Celtic  root  kern  or  cam,' 
signifying  a  horn.  The  second  part  of  the  modem  desig- 
nation of  CtNrnwall  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Wealas,  a 
name  given  to  the  Britons,  som^  of  whom,  on  the  Saxon 
invasion,  retired  into  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and 
maintained  a  long  stru^e  for  their  national  independence. 
Mr.  Whitaker  considers  that  the  Cimbn,  a  people  men- 
tioned also  by  Richard,  extended  into  Cornwall ;  but  this 
supposition  does  not  appear  to  be  wdl  supported. 

At  an  early  period  tins  part  ot  the  inland  was  frequented 
by  the  Phonicians  of  Gadeira  (Cadiz),  who  came  hither  to 
procure  tin,  lead,  and  skins,  hut  especially  the  first;  in  re- 
turn forwhichth^gavesalt^  earthenware,  and  copper  goods. 
<Strabo,  lib.  iii.  175.)  It  was  probably  from  these  Fhoni- 
cians  that  the  western  extremity  of  Britain,  with  the  Scilly 
Islands,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Cassiterides  (KmrmTi^c), 
'tin-islands,'  from  a  root  which,  in  some  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  as  well  as  in  Greek,  denotes  tin.  The  Greeks 
appear  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the 
'stand  where  tin  was  wrought,  before  the  time  of  tiie  Roman 
conquest.  (Boriase,  Antiqidiiet  of  Comwail.) 

To  this  remote  period  we  may  probably  refer  some  of  the 
rade  stone  monuments  which  are  still  numeit>us  m  this 
part  of  the  island.  Rough  blocks  or  obelisks  standn^  in 
pairs,  and  supposed  to  be  memnials  of  the  dead,  an  found 
at  Dryft,  in  tae  parish  of  Sancraet,  between  Pemsnoe  and 
the  Land's  End,  and  at  Tiewren,  in  Haddem  parish,  near 
Penzance.  There  are  two  stones  at  Bolleit  in  St.  Bnryan 
or  Burian  (also  near  the  Land's  End)  which  are  a  furlong 
apart,  one  twelve  the  other  fifteen  feet  high.    On  the 


downs  between  HVadebridge  (near  Padstow)  and  St  Cdiimb 
are  nine  rude  stonu  blocks  or  pillars  plaoed  in  line,  bearing 
n«rth-east  and  south -west,  and  caUed  the  Nine  Haids- 
The  circles  of  stones  are  numerous  in  this  county,  and  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dawns  Men,  i.  e-,  the 
.  stone  danoe.  Bosl^nan  circle,  in  the  parish  of  Gulrali 
and  Boscawen-Qn  in  St.  Buryan,  are  formed  of  stones  placed 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
according  to  the  plates  ^ven  by  Dr.  Borlase,  yet  erect, 
Boscawen-fln  has  a  stone  m  the  centre  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  leaning  so  &r,  that  unless  fixed  at  the  base,  it  would 
surely  fall.  Other  oirdes  axe  formed  by  stones  not  erect, 
but  placed  near  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fence ; 
such  are  Zenor  Circle,  between  St  Ives  and  Cape  Corn- 
wall, and  Kerris  Roundago,  near  Penzano^  an  oval  indo- 
sure,  with  four  stone  pulars  at  one  end*  marking  out  a 
quadrangular  naoe.  All  theae  are  in  the  western  part  of 
tne  ootmty.  Near  Liduard  are  three  cirde^  very  near 
each  other,  formed  by  erect  stones  placed  at  some  distance ; 
several  of  the  stones  have  been  carried  away,  aqd  others 
overthrown.  Popular  superstition  has  attache^  to  this 
monument  a  legend  tliat  the  blocks  were  once  men  trans- 
formed into  stones  as  a  punishment  fer  engaging  in  the 
sport  of  hurling  on  the  Lord's  Day  i  hence  t^  name  given 
to  l^is  monument  of  *  The  Hurlers.'  A  similar  legend  is 
attached  to  a  montmient  in  the  parish  of  St.  Buryan,  wfa«e 
nineteen  maidens  are  said  to  have  been  turned  into  stone 
for  dancing  on  the  Lord's  Day.  At  Botallack.  in  St.  Just 
parish,  near  Cape  CkirnwaU,  are  several  stone  circles  inter- 
seoting  each  other ;  and  on  the  hill  Cam-Meneles  in  the 
parish  of  Wendron,  between  Redruth  and  Helston.  is  a 
stone  cirele^  luving  in  the  middle  of  it  a  natHml  rock  of 
four  masses  piled  on  eadi  other  after  the  manner  of  the 
Cheese  Wrii^.  Other  stone  ekdes  are  found  at  Tredinek 
in  Oulvall  parish,  nov  ^nsance;  at  Crellas,  in  Sanereet 
parish,  between  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End;  and  in  two 
of  tho  Scilly  Islands,  St  Marv  and  Tresco.  There  are  also 
in  Cornwall  several  ciroles,  which  Dr.  Borlase  supposes  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  an  amphitheatre.  They 
are  called  *  pUn  an  guare,' '  the  plain  of  sport  or  pastime.' 
The  amphitheatre  of  St.  Just,  near  Ope  (jorowall,  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  these  ciroles ;  it  consists  of  circular 
stone  seats  nsing  regularly  one  above  another,  and  enclosing 
an  area  of  126  feet  diameter.  The  seats  or  steps,  six  in 
number,  are  of  stone,  14  inches  wide  and  I  foot  deep,  sur- 
mounted by  a  rampart  7  feet  wide,  and  rising  1  foot  above 
the  highest  seat,  with  a  ditch  outside  10  feet  deep  from  the 
top  of  the  ramjMurt.  In  the  oth|r  amphitheatres  the  aeets 
are  usually  of  torf,  as  at  Piran  Rwtna,  or  Perran  Round, 
between  8t  Columb  Major  and  St.  Agnea.  If  we  may 
infer  anything  from  the  mcne  regular  oonstmction  of  these 
circles,  we  should  assign  to  them  a  much  latw  date  than 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Various  other  antiquities  may  be  notioad  here  as  having 
mobably  had  a  British  origin,  though  of  unoertain  date. 
There  are  several  barrows,  or  sepulcual  mounds,  composed 
some  of  loose  stones,  others  of  earth,  and  others  of  stones 
and  earth  mingled.  Borne  of  these,  on  being  opened,  have 
been  fi)und  to  contain  sepulchral  ums  j  others,  in  the  Scilly 
Isles,  have  an  outer  ring  or  edge  of  lai^  stonea,  and  within 
a  cavity  formed  by  stone  walla,  with  flat  stones  at  the  top, 
and  the  cavity  oovered  with  the  mound  of  loose  stones  ot 
esrth.  Thwe  are  also  several  ciomlecbs,  the  top  stones  of 
whidi  are  in  Cornwall  oaUed'<|unts.'  The  qw^of  Lan^n 
Cromleeh  is  19  feet  loo^  and  47  fret  in  eireumferuice ;  its 
thickness  varies,  being  m  some  parts  as  much  as  2  (bet ;  it 
is  raised  so  high  that  a  man  can  sit  on  horseback  under  it. 
It  has  four  uperi^t  stones,  but  one  is  too  short  to  give  it 
any  support 

Among  the  smaller  relics  of  antiquitf  mqr  be  mmtioned 
the  sepulchral  ums  dog  up  from  some  of  tbebanows;  some 
hollow  instruments  of  brass  or  other  mind  metal,  appa- 
rently the  heads  of  weapons  called  celts,  a  similar  instru- 
ment of  stone:  ipear-heada  and  broken  pieces  of  copper 
swords;  lumps  of  fine  copper,  evidently  designed  for  melting; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  gdd  ooina  found  in  1749  near 
Kam-bri  or  Csm-brea  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Red- 
ruth :  these  ooins,  which  are  desenbed  as  rude  imitations 
oS  Qreek  coins,  am  OMndersd  br  Dr.  Borlaae  to  be  British. 
Messrs.  Lysons  would  refer  the  neatty-euouted  aepulcliTal 
ums  to  the  Roman  period  es  well  as  the  bsrnm  tnat  eon- 
tain  them ;  poaaibly,  howmw,  thMmm  be  npre  antien^ 
MVMl  as  tiie  bisH.  oci9Q4Kri3irnl]9)tt>01^^ 
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for  instrumentB  of  copper  bud  pieces  of  earthenware  are 
recorded  by  Strabo  among  the  Phoenicitm  importations. 

There  are  also  in  Cornwall  acTeral  artificial  caves  or  suh- 
terranean  galleries,  formed  by  walls  of  upright  stones,  with 
other  stones  laid  Bcross ;  some  of  the  ^all^es  extend  30, 
or  even  60  feet  in  length.  The  upright  stones,  or  obe- 
lisks, with  inscriptions  in  the  Roman  character,  and  in  the 
XAtin  tongue,  must  be  referred  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  Roman  invasion ;  and  from  their  inscriptions  or  symbols, 
several  must  have  been  postericv  to  the  iniroduotion  of  the 
Cairistian  religion.  Other  misoeUaoeous  antiquities  oi 
British  origiD  ve  must  pass  over. 

The  pinod  at  vhii^  Cornwall  tall  nndar  the  tibver  of  the 
Romans  ia  not  known.  Pr.  Berlaae  ucribea  uw  conqueat 
to  Agricola ;  l>r.  Stillingfteet  to  Ye^wsian.  As  boveTec 
none  of  the  Roman  historians  who  have  raootdad  the  albirs 
of  Britain  noticed  the  conquest  of  Cornwall,  or  of  the  thbes 
inhabiting  it,  it  is  probable  that  it  waa  not  signalized  by  any 
neat  exploita.  Some  of  the  older  antiquanes  denied  that 
Corn  wall  ever  came  under  the  Roman  dominion ;  but,  apart 
from  the  improbability  of  the  rich  mines  of  this  coun^' 
esoapii^  the  notice,  or  beinff  defended  irom  the  power  of 
that  people  the  quantity  of  Roman  coins  and  other  Roman 
remains  found  in  Cornwall,  ahowi  that  Cornwall  shared  ir 
the  general  subjection  of  South  Britain. 

The  geography  of  Cornwall  during  the  Roman  peoriod 
is  very  obscure.  Ptolemy  notices  the  headlands  of  Anti- 
veetAum,  or  Bolerium  iAvnovitJtatov,  or  Bo^movX  sup- 
poaed  to  be  the  Land's  End ;  and  Ocrinum,  or  Damnoniun 
( "OcpivDv,  or  Aaftv^vov),  supposed  to  be  tiM  Lisaid :  and 
ItiohaMofCiraiweatwaddatheKpiov/iiirMrsvrfvRa 
Ptolemy  m^itiona  the  Bstuahes  of  the  riv^r  Tamarua  (Ta/w 
poc)  whidi  the  name  enables  us  to  identify  with  the  Tamer, 
and  the  Cenion  (Kiviw),  probably  the  Fal,  which  has  the 
moat  remarkable  eestuary  west  of  the  Tamar.  Of  the  towns 
of  the  Damncnii,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Voluba,  orVoUba 
(OioKifia),  has  been  fixed  at  Tref^ny,  or  Grampound,  or 
perhaps  at  Wolvedon,  wfaa»  is  a  camp*  probably  Roman,  on 
the  Fal,  (the  name  c£  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  incot- 
corporated  in  the  wnd  Vol-uba),  and  at  Loetwithie),  or  else- 
where on  the  Fowey.  Uxela  {OWiAa),  which  some  have 
fixed  at  Loatwitbiel,  is  more  generally  regarded  now  aa 
having  been  in  Somersetshire.  Tamare  (Ta^apt^)  fixed 
ij  Uorslev  at  Saltash,  is  by  otheia  rsmored  into  Devon- 
Aire^  to  iWerton.  To  these  towns,  all  mentioned  by  Pto- 
Iraay,  we  may  add  on  the  aathnity  of  Riohacd,  Cenia, 
MihoM  name  aeems  to  oonneet  it  with  the  Fal,  the  Ki*^  of 
Ptolemy,  but  whioh  is  nevotbdeaa  fixed  by  some  at  Con- 
durra,  on  the  river  Hel,  or  Helford,  where  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  oamp;  lilusidnm,  or  Musidumun,  whidi  is 
fixed  near  Stratton ;  and  Halangium,  supposed  to  be 
Kambr£.  Two  if  not  three  Roman  nnda  enter  Cornwall 
ftrtm  Devonshire.  One  was  the  continuation  of  the  great 
road  which  ran  westward  from  Isca  Dumninmm,  or  Exeter, 
and  it  is  said  may  be  traced  on  the  downs  west  of  Lis- 
keard;  it  is  ocmjectiired  to  have  proceeded  westward  by 
Lostwithiel,  St:  Austell,  and  Grampound  (or  TngonyX  to 
Boasens  (where  ia  a  Roman  camp),  near  the  river  Heyt, 
which  fUls  into  St  Ives'  Bay,  and  from  thence  to  Maraxion, 
or  rathfflr  to  St.  MiehMra  Moont,  the  {nnumed.Ictia  (*Imc) 
of  Diodonu.  Theotber  road  oameftttnthe  north  of  Deron 
to  Stnstton,  and  is  conjectured  to  ha.vt  led  towards  Bude 
Haven,  whteh  was  pnrtMbly  then  a  large  and  more  im- 
pcHrtant  harbour.  The  existence  of  a  Uiird  Roman  road  is 
doubtfld.  A  road,  probably  British,  the  direetion  of  which 
is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  barrown,  mna  from  the 
Land's  End,  near  Redruth,  Michel  or  St.  Michael's,  uid 
St  Columb,  towards  Stratton.  Besides  the  places  above 
mentioned,  Launceaton  has  been  supposed  to  oe  a  Roman 
station.   Cornwall  was  included  in  witannia  Prima. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  ComwaU  recovered 
its  independence,  which  it  maintained  feralongtimea^punst 
the  invading  Saxons.  The  famous  Artiiur,  whose  history 
has  been  so  distorted  by  Able  as  to  cast  a  doubt  over  his 
existence,  is  genmUy  reputed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this 
county. 

The  continued  and  resiiUesa  premre  of  fba  Saxons 
having  driven  weatward  those  Brnons  who  reftued  to  bear 
the  yon  of  tbe  invaders,  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  became 
du  ifiaee  of  refuge  to  many.  It  was  probably  about  Hub  time 
that  part  of  the  superabundant  population  thus  compressed 
into  the  extremity  of  the  iaUnd,  took  refuge  in  Bretagne,  al- 
TMdy  oolanind  qr  thoir  oonntrymen  fBRiTAoMBl  and  gave 


to  a  dtitriot  there  the  name  of  the  country  which  thvf  hai 
left  [CoRNonAiu.Es.]  The  Cornish  Bntons  and  those  o. 
Wales  appeared  to  have  recognised  one  supreme  authorib 
until  abom  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  when  C^d- 
waladyr,  the  last  British  sovereign,  abdicated  his  throne^ 
and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died.  Upon  his  dMth,  a.  d. 
680,  IvcHT,  son  of  Alun,  king  of  Bretaccfle,  was  sent  by  his 
ftither  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  obtain  iBe  crown,  and  met  at 
first  with  cooiiderable  snecesa,  defieatiiw  the  West  Saxons, 
and  obtaining  possession  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire^  and  So 
mersetshire:lie  was  however  afterwards  driven  from  the 
island  1^  the  West  SaxMi  king  Koitwin.  la  a.d.  710, 
Ina,  king  of  Wesiex,  defeated  the  Gwnish  Britans,  under 
their  kiil^  Geraint  (EAelheaid,  aucaesaor  of  Ina,  renew- 
ing hoetihtieB,  was  defeated  by  Rodri  Maolwynawc  at  HeUyn. 
In  A.  D.  743,  Guthred,  king  <tf  WesaeK,  defeated  A»  Britons, 
but  from  his  having  the  s&sistance  of  the  Meroiaiu,  we  con 
aider  it  likely  that  it  was  the  Britons  of  Wales,  not  Com 
wall  f  aa  Messrs.  Lysona  suppose),  who  ware  attacked  by  him. 
The  Cornish  Britons  had  nowever  to  sustain  the  hostility 
of  Cynewulf,  one  of  his  successtws. 

In  A.  D.  800,  Egbert  ascraided  the  throne  of  Wessex,  and 
his  first  hostilities  were  directed  against  Devonshire  and 
ComwaU:  the  Britons  were  defeated  in  813,  and  he 
ravaged  the  country  unchecked.  In  823  a  great  but  in- 
decisive  battle  was  fi>ught  at  Gafblfbrd  (auppoBed  to  be 
Oamelford),  between  the  Cornish  Britons  and  the  Saxons, 
who  had  this  time  acquired  the  partial  if  not  the  total 
poaseiaion  of  Dovonshire.  Twelve  yean  afterwards,  in 
835,  tbe  Cornish  men.  aanated  by  the  DaneSi  who  were  be- 
ginning to  assail  England,  wen  defeated  on  Hen^ton-hill 
(Hingston  Down),  near  Callington,  by  Egbort,  who  had  now 
established  the  permanent  supremacy  of  Wessex,  and 
deprived  the  Britons  of  the  relief  whioh  they  had  hitherto 
eiqterienced  from  the  dissensions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Cces.  Irritated  by  the  aid  which  they  had  given  the 
es,  Egbert  jRohibited  the  Britons  from  setting  foot 
within  tbe  Saxon  toritories  on  pain  of  death.  During  the 
rewn  <tf  the  suocesBws  of  Egbert  we  hear  little  of  Co^'n- 
wul  until  we  come  to  the  time  of  Athelstan,  by  whom  tbe 
whole  eountry,  including  the  Scilly  Isles,  was  reduced  and 
ineorporated  with  the  now  consoudated  kingdom  of  Eng- 
Jhnd,  From  this  time  the  pnmncial  history  of  Cornwall 
offers  little  to  interest  the  revler  for  many  centuries.  Some 
ravages  c^the  Danea^  and  some  intestine  commotions,  are 
the  ooAj  memordile  events.  Tlie  attempt  df  Henry  die  la 
Pomeroy  to  aeiie  St  Miclmel*B  Mount  in  order  to  support 
the  nbellion  of  Prince  John  against  his  brother,  Richard  I., 
has  been  already  noticed. 

Of  the  obscure  and  troubled  period  over  which  our  his- 
torical notice  extends,  Oimwall  retains  many  memorials  in 
the  camps  and  earth-works,  which  arc  more  numerous  in 
this  country  than  hi  any  other.  These  are,  for  tbe  moat 
part  nearly  round  or  oval,  a  ferm  which  induces  us  to  refer 
them  to  any  other  than  a  Roman  origin.  They  possibly 
were  formed  during  the  severe  and  protracted  struggles  of 
the  Cornish  Britons  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Id  many 
places  of  the  coast  a  small  promontory,  or  portion  of  the 
cliff,  is  enclosed  by  a  rampart,  oi  vallum,  running  fivm  one 
edgo  of  the  cliff  to  the  otner,  and  strengthened  on  the  land 
sidb  by  a  dtteh.  These,  if  situation  be  any  clue  to  their 
origin,  may  be  ascribed  to  ihe  Danes.  The  space  enclosed 
is  considerable  ,*  in  one  ease  (in  the  parish  of  St.  Gcrran, 
near  Mevagissev,)  it  amounts  to  100  acres.  Our  apace  for- 
bids a  description  of  these  works,  and  *  tuere  catalogue 
would  be  useless. 

Tbe  ruins  of  castles  and  of  monastic  establishments  be- 
long to  a  later  period  than  the  earth- works ;  but  in  these 
Cornwall  is  not  remarkably  rich.  On  the  hills  are  the 
remains  of  rude  circular  buudings,  called  castles,  the  walls 
of  which  were  formed  of  dry  stones,  not  joined  with  any 
cement :  these  must  be  referred  to  an  early  period ;  Dr. 
Borlase  considers  them  to  be  of  Danish  ongin.  In  the 
narrow  part  of  the  county  west  of  Mount's  Bay  and  St 
Ives'  Bay,  there  are  no  lees  than  seven  of  these  castles,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  Caer  Bran  in  Sancreet 
muish,  C^tle  an  Dinaa  in  Ludgvan  paridi,  and  Chfln 
Castle  in  Horvab.  Chiln  Castle  conmsts  of  an  oval  endo- 
Bure  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  Borlase  estimates  to 
have  been  originally  15  feet  high,  or  rather  more;  8  foot 
thick  at  the  present  top,  but  thicker  at  the  foundatkin; 
outside  of  this  is  a  ditch  30  feet  wide ;  and  outside  of 
this,  an  oiter  wall,  pwhafel^ty^cfe^tV^^gfeut  6 
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feet  thwk.  The  entrance,  made  intricate  for  the  purpose  of 
defbnoe,  is  encloeed  by  walls  running  from  the  enter  wall, 
on  one  side  of  the  entrance  quite  to  tlie  inner  vail,  and  on 
the  odier  to  within  three  feet  of  it:  two  other  walla  running 
from  the  outer  to  tiw  inner  wall  sarv^with  the  entrance  to 
divide  the  ditch  into  three  parts.  Round  iba  outer  wall  is 
ft  ditdit  the  width  of  which  is  not  nven.  The  space  en- 
closed bjr  the  inner  wall  is  12S  feet  from  east  to  west,  and 
110  from  north  to  nouih;  it  isdivided  into  seronl  oompart- 
ments  tanged  round  the  innde  of  the  wall:  there  is  a 
well  in  the  enclosure. 

Of  castles  intended  for  residence  as  well  as  defence,  may 
be  mentioned  Kam-brS,  or  Cam  brea  Castle,  on  Cam-brea 
hill,  near  the  Land's  End.  This  is  very  small,  scarcely 
60  feet  loi^  by  10  wide,  built  upon  a  ledge  of  rock, 
whose  uneven  sur&ce  has  caused  great  diversity  in  the  level 
of  the  rooms  upon  the  ground  floor.  The  building  had 
three  stories  in  some  parts,  in  otbeta  but  one.  Part  m  the 
building  is  very  antiant  and  of  rude  arohiteetate.  and  the 
less  antiettt  part  is  thought  to  have  been  buflt  <m  older 
foundaiions.  Carn-brea  hill  abounds  with  antiqaitiea : 
there  is  an  antioit  camp  of  insular  form,  some  cairns, 
and  other  antiquities  of  rough  stone.  Tintagell  Castle  has 
been  already  noticed.  [Bobsinky.]   For  Launceston  CasUe, 

see  LAtTNCBSTON. 

Trematon  Castle  is  on  an  eminence  over  the  river  Lynher, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens,  and  not  from  Saltash.  It 
hu  a  base  court  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall  of  irre- 
gular form,  following  the  shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  and  pierced  with  loop-noles.  The  keep  is  on  an 
artiftcial  mound,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  base-court, 
about  30  feet  high:  the  walls  of  the  keep  are  30  feet  high, 
and  10  thick:  it  is  neatly  oval,  and  its  inncnr  dimensiunft 
are  66  feet  by  52.  It  has  no  windows  in  Uu  onto-  vail.  In 
the  time  of  William  Rufas  Ihia  castle  was  held  by  the 
Valletort  ftmily.  In  the  Cornish  rebellion  in  1 549  (reign 
of  Edward  VL),  Trematon  Castle  was  defended  for  a  while 
against  the  rebeds  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 

Of  Restormel  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Lanlivery,  near  Los^ 
withiel,  the  only  part  now  remaining  is  the  keep,  a  building 
of  large  dimensions:  it  is  on  a  steep  mound,  formed  out  m 
a  rock^  hill,  and  has  a  deep  ditch.  The  enclosure  of  the 
keep  IS  an  exact  circle  of  110  feet  diameter  within;  it 
has  walls  10  feet  thick  at  the  lop :  from  the  present  floor 
of  the  ground-rooms  to  the  top  <a  the  paEapet,  is  34^  feet. 
Restormel  Castle  was  aseatmthe&dmy  of  theCardinans; 
it  aAermuds  cune  into  the  possewon  of  the  earla  oC  Corn- 
wall :  it  is  atill  attached  to  ttw  duchy. 

The  castles  of  Fowey  and  Bt  Bfawes  have  been  noticed 
above.    For  Fendennis  Castle,  see  Falkouth.  . 

There  are  few  remains  of  monastic  buildings  in  Cornwall. 
Hie.'chuTch  of  St  German's  priory  has  been  already  de- 
scribed :  the  monastic  remains  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  have 
been  also  noticed.  Of  the  monastery  of  St  Benet,  near 
Lanivet,  there  are  considerable  remains,  now  occupied  as  a 
dwelling-house.  The  tower  of  the  church  is  also  standing. 
There  is  no  certain  account  of  this  religious  house,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  subordinate  to 
some  foreign  monastery.  The  chapel  of  St  Lawrence's 
Hospital,  near  Bodmin,  remains.  Morwinstow  CSiurch.  in 
the  ttorUiem  extremity  of  the  county,  and  Kilhampton  or 
Kilkhomptim  Church,  near  Stration,  are  very  anlient, 
being  wholly  or  chiefly  of  Norman  architecture.  Sheviock 
Church,  near  St  German's,  has  some  portions  of  early  Eng- 
lish, and  other  portions  of  decorated  English  architecture. 

In  the  war  of  the  Roses,  the  Cornish  men  seem  to  have 
taken  the  Lancasterian  side,  induced  mainly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  of  Boconnoc,  and  Sir  John 
Amndell  of  Luifaerne :  Uiey  were  present  in  the  field  at 
Tewkesbury ;  and  it  was  in  their  countir  (at  St  Michael's 
Mount)  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  Lancasterian 
leaders,  sought  to  make  a  stand  after  that  &tal  day.  In  the 
leign  of  Henry  VII.  (1496).  thev  rose  in  rebellion  on  occa- 
sion  of  a  tax  levied  to  defray  uw  expense  of  a  war  with 
Scotland.  Thomas  Flammock  or  Flamonk.  a  man  of  re- 
speetable  fiimily.  and  a  lawyn ;  Uichad  Joseph,  a  smith  of 
Bodmin,  and  Lord  Audley,  were  the  leaders  of  this  revolt : 
the  common  men  were  armed  with  bows  and  btUs.  Tb» 
insurgents  advanced  towards  the  metropolis,  butweiB  en- 
tirely defeated  on  Blackheath,  and  their  leaders  executed. 
Xn  1497  the  Cornish  men  were  again  in  arms  to  support 
Perkin  War  beck,  but  the  flight  of  that  pretend  caused 
the  ftilnre  of  the  attempt.  In  th»  reign  of  Edward  VI., 


in  1949,  a  new  revolt  broke  olit,  connected  wi&  the  reli  - 
gious  revolution  of  Ibai  period.  The  ComiSh  men  took  up 
arms  to  sustain  the  antient  (Gatliolic)  church,  and  beaiegM 
Exeter;  bnt  man  forced  to  raise  the  siwe,  and  at  last, 
though  not  without  diAcu]^,  -wen  snbdued.  The  change 
of  the  rdigious  institations  of  the  county  led  to  the  elumge 
of  the  common  langufl^  of  Cornwall;  the  people,  for  tne 
most  part  of  British  descent,  with  oompaiattvely  few  Saxons 
settled  among  tiiem,  had  retained  a  lanpiage  of  their  crvrn, 
a  dialect  of  the  Cellie.  The  introduction  of  the  Endish 
church  service  paved  the  way  for  its  gradual  decline.  When 
Carew  published  his  survey  of  Cornwall  in  1602,  it  was 
going  nst  into  disuse :  '  the  Ensrlii^  speech,'  says  he, '  doth 
atill  encroach  upon  it,  and  haw  driven  the  same  into  the 
uttarmost  skirts  of  the  shire.  Most  of  the  inhid>itanta  can 
speak  no  word  of  Cornish,  but  very  few  are  ^norant  of  the 
English,  and  yet  some  so  affeet  their  own.  as  to  a  stranger 
they  will  not  speak  it ;  for  i£  meeting  them  hf  chance,  von 
inquire  the  way  or  any  such  matter,  yoor  answer  shall  be 
"Mee  a  lundra  eoaza  SmrtntukT  **I  on  speak  no  Saxon- 
age."  '  In  the  r^ipi  of  Charles  L,  some  aged  pei^le  neav 
^nryn  were  auite  ignorant  of  the  Bngtish  bnguage.  In  the 
early  part  of  toe  last  century,  the  Cornish  was  sti^l  spoken 
by  the  fishermen  and  market  women,  near  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  county.  At  present  this  antient 
tongue  is  the  study  of  the  scholar  and  antiquary  aloD&  A 
few  MSS.  in  it  are  extant ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  some  interludes,  partly  written  in  the  flfieentii  omtuzy. 

In  1595  Penzance  and  one  or  two  places  near  it  van 
burnt  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  tlie  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  his  pailiaraentt 
the  Cornish  men  seem  to  have  been  m  the  whrne  in  fovour 
of  the  king.  At  the  beginnuogof  tiie  omtast  indeed,  the 
Parliamentarians,  und^  the  leadership  of  Sir  Alexwder 
Carew  of  Anthony,  and  Sir  Richard  Buller  MOTvaL  se- 
cured the  eastern  part  (tf  the  county,  and  gairiaoned  Lann* 
ceston  and  Saliash.  Sir  Nich<^  Slanmng,  a  sealoos 
Royalist,  held  Pnndennis  Castle  for  the  king;  and  the 
Rovalists  rising  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton 
ana  others,  drove  the  parliament  forces  from  Launceaton 
and  Saliasb,  and  obtained  entire  possession  of  the  oountr ; 
these  events  were  in  1642.  In  the  winter  of  that  year,  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  Ruthrai.  governor  of  Plymouth, 
attempted  io  regain  it,  but  were  defoaJted  on  19th  January, 
1643,  on  Brmd  Oak  wBradock  Down,  near  Liskeard.  Salt- 
ash,  which  Ruthen  had  hastily  fordfied.  was  taken  by 
storm,  Ruthen  escaping  to  Plvmouth ;  and  on  Hur  i&th, 
the  Parliamentarians,  under  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  were 
entirely  delteted  at  Stiatton.  The  Cornish  men  afterwards 
distinf^usbed  themselves  on  the  Rc^rslist  side  M  the  battle 
of  L8:^owne  bxA  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  the  same  year: 
and  the  king  in  reward  of  their  loyalty  wrote  them  a  letter  of 
thanks,  which  he  ordered  to  be  printed  and  published,  and 
a  copy  to  be  read  in  every  churcn  and  chapel  in  the  coun^. 
In  Jwy,  1644.  the  Earl  of  Essex  marched  into  Cornwall  at 
the  h^  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  took  possessicn  of 
Launoeston,  Saltash,  Bodmin,  Lostwithiel,  and  Fowey;  but 
being  followed  by  tlw  royal  army,  under  the  king  in  person, 
was  forced  to  retreat  to  Fowey  with  his  infimtry,  his  cavalry 
having  previously  got  dear  o£  From  Fowc^  Lord  Essex 
eecapM  with  some  other  posous  to  n/mouth;  but  his  in- 
fontry,  6000  in  number,  under  M^rnvGennal  Skippon, 
were  forced  to  cs|iitulste  Snd  September.  In  October. 
Saltash,  wfaidi  the  Royalists  had  recovered,  was  seised  by 
a  detachment  of  the  parliamentary  garrism  at  PlymoutU 
but  retaken  by  storm  %  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1645,  Charles  U..  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  spent  some  time  in  Cornwall :  in  March.  1646.  he 
embarked  at  Pendennis  Castle  for  the  Scilly  Isles,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Parliamentarians  imder  Fair&x,  who.  after 
defeating  Lord  Hopton  at  Torrington,  entered  Cornwall, 
forced  the  Royalist  cavalry  to  surrender,  and  acquired  pos- 
session of  the  whole  coun^.  The  Royalist  army  bad  bieen 
disorganized  by  the  disputes  of  their  leaders.  Pendennis 
Castle,  one  of  tba  last  places  in  England  which  hdd  out  for 
the  kbig,  surrendered  m  August,  1646.  The  Seflly  LJanda 
had  some  time  before  been  seized  by  tiie  victorions  party, 
and  Prince  Charles  forced  to  flee,  first  to  Jersey,  snd  after- 
waids  to  Fruice.  In  1648  an  attempt  to  raise  forces  to 
restore  the  king's  cause  was  defeated  by  Sir  Hardresa 
Waller.  In  165t»  the  Scilly  Islands  were  held  for  the  kin^ 
by  a  body  of  English  and  Irish  forces ;  but  the  islands  mn 
aU  taken  in  1651  by  the  fleet  undn-Sir  Geoiga  Aysconf^ 
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Thn  Dutch  made  twa  atteoipta^tm  the  Coraiih  raut  in  the 
war  between  them  and  ^  Commonwealth,  hut  wore  de- 
feated in  both.  Since  thia  period  the  local  histoiy  of  Corn- 
wall affords  little  interest 

Statistics.— Pppu/ah'on.  Cornwall  maybe  considered 
as  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  mining  county.  It  ranks  the 
twenty-seventh  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  has 
remained  stationary  in  this  respect  since  1811.  Of  67,737 
males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  inhabitants  of  the 
coun^  <in  1831>«  24,464  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits (ctf  these  1^243  wen  labouren),  and  on^  107  in  ma- 


nufhotorei,  or  in  making  manufteturinf  maehxwry.  Of 

this  latter  number  50  were  employed  in  the  Juan  iron 
foundety  and  rolling-mill  at  St  firth,  17  in  powder-mills 
at  St  Gluvias  and  Stithiana,  ^  in  a  manufactory  of  tin  at 
GuItoI,  and  the  remainder  in  wearing,  &c.  at  various 
places.  The  numbo-  of  tabourer*  of  tweutjr  years  of  air* 
and  upwards  employed  in  lahouTi  not  agncultural,  wu 
22,706. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  numbev 
of  iahabiuuit&  m  1831,  showing  thor  occupations  in  eeeh 
hundred,  fto.  in  the  county. 


HUKDRBIMb. 


East  .... 
Kerrier  .... 
I^esnewth  .  .  . 
Pennrith  .  .  . 
Powder  .  .  , 
Py4«  .... 
Siratton  •  .  . 
Trigg  .... 
West  .... 
Launceston  (borough 

and  town)  .  . 
Falmouth  (town)  . 
Scilly  Islands  .  . 

Totab  .    .  . 


HOUSES. 


5.548 
9.178 
1.568 
13,082 
11,110 
4.539 
1,545 
2,371 
3.083 

324 
652 
521 


53,521 


6,529 
10,244 
1,685 
14.156 
12,255 
4.628 
1,744 
2,586 
3.525 

496 
1.203 
565 


59,816 


32 
136 

7 

274 
148 
54 
32 
26 
29 

5 
7 
8 


758 


271 
400 

65 
662 
611 
155 

49 
V27 
162 

15 
10 
11 


2538 


OCCUPATIONS. 


•S|| 

111 


3.117 
2,478 
938 
2,470 
3,125 
1.934 
1,086 
1.173 
1,904 

22 

104 


18,351 


1,796 
2,056 
346 
2,860 
3,075 
834 
390 
703 
740 

267 
228 
87 


1,616 
5.710 
4ffl 
8,826 
6,055 
2.060 
-268 
710 
881 

207 
975 
374 


13,382  28.083 


PERSONS. 


15.630 
24,361 
4,179 
35,060 
30,019 
12,883 
4.517 
6,441 
9,083 

1,030 
1,858 
1,152 


146,213  154,725 


16,133 
26,952 
4,096 
37.342 
31,892 
12,806 
4,298 
6.616 
9,171 

1,201 
2,903 
1,313 


31,763 
51.313 

8.277 
72,40% 
61,911 
25,689 

8.815 
13,057 
18.254 

2,231 
4,761 
2,465 


300,938 


7,660 
11,566 
2,079 
16,316 
14,475 
6.073 
2,229 
3,194 
4,233 

533 
774 
605 


69,737 


The  population  (tf  Cornwall  at  each  time  the  eennu 
taken  smee  the  eonunenoement  of  the  present  century 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


MalM. 

89,868 
103.310 
124,817 
146.213 


FciqaIm. 

98.401 
113,357 
132,630 
154,725 


Total.     !■&  per  Cant 
188,269    .  .. 
216,667    .  15 
257,447    .  19 
300.988    .  17 


Showing  an  increase  of  112,719  between  the  first  and  last 
periods ;  which  is  an  increase  of  rather  more  than  59|  per 
cent,  or  2{  beyond  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout 
England. 

County  Expetue*,  Crime,  4^. — ^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates,  when  the  census  was 
takcm.  were —  • 
In  1801    .  £  54.648  which  was  at  the  rate  of  St.  9d 

„  1811    .     103,736  .,  ..  9«.  7d. 

..  1821    .     104,178  .,  69.1tL 

,.  1831    .     1V2.151  ,,  6«.  9d. 

for  each  inhabitant 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  end- 
ing 25th  March,  1836,  was  74,856^  3t. ;  assuming  that  the 
population  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  per-oenti^  as  in 
the  ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the  above  sum  gives  an 
average  of  U.  Id.  for  each  inhabitant.  All  these  avwages 
are  below  those  fjr  the  whole  of  England  and  VjTides. 

The  sum  raised  in  Cornwall  fi)r  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  ending  25tb  March,  1833,  was 
levied  upon  the  various  descriptions  of  property,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

£.    #.  d. 

On  land  .  .  .      91.906   5  U 

,.  dwelling-houses  .  .  18,895  0  0 
,,  miUs,  factories,  .  .  2,582  4  0 
.,  manorial  pR^ta,  nav^ation,  &«•     7,951  19  0 

Total  money  levied  by  assessment  .121,435    8  0 
The  amount  expended  was : — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .       300,318  18  0 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c  4,453  4  0 
For  other. purposes        .         .       15.163   8  o 

Total  money  expended       .    £119,935  10  0 

In  the  returns  made  ap  for  the  three  succeeding  yean, 
the  descriptions  of  property  assessed  fbr  local  purposes  are 

not  distinguished. 


Uak  I83R. 

hm  total  iMHrbriHvu  <1UJ3S  ee  iu,i7suf  fB.846  ioe 

BxrMdedibrNlIefornoor  .     S3486  US  Uf»  »0  7«JBS6  St 

m^l,  fc?.              .  '           tin  «  •  3,«0  13  S    SJ»  1  0 
PKTawDta   lor    or  tomnUl 
county  rate*      .       .       .jf      "  "I 
tot  all  other  pw-Jlig^is  Uof 


8.*58  17  0  7^  8  0 
lI;aL3  IS  0  ll.Mi  >  0 


TaUlpanchUlrftlMnpandnl  ilfi.S3l    8  0    108,393  0  0  97.053  H  0 

The  difference  of  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief  ol 
the  poor  in  the  respective  years  1835  and  1836  is  therefore 
9678/.  12«.,  which  is  rather  less  than  11^  per  cent ;  the  dif- 
ference of  the  total  of  parochial  rates  expended  is  1 1,298/.  6«.. 
making  the  whole  amount  of  saving  rather  more  than  lO* 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Cornwall,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1834,  was  13;  the  number  <tf  miles  of  road  ui^er 
their  diarge  was  318 ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  24.044/.  15«.  8a.;  and  the 
annual  expenditure,  23.895/.  5f.  lOd 

The  amount  of  expenditure  of  county-rate,  in  the  year 
1834,  was  8,024/^  9«.  7(1,  disbursed  as  fotiom:— 

£. 

Bridges,  building,  repouw,  ficc. 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  8cc.  and) 

maintaining  prisoners,  &o.     ,  J 
Lunatic  asylums  . 
Prosecutions  . 
Clerk  of  the  peace  . 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trid  . 

,,  oftruuports  . 
Coroner  .... 
Debt^Payment  of  principal  and  in-l 

terest    .  .      .  f 

Miscellaneous 


535 


2,637  0 


d. 
3* 

200  19  11 
1,417  14  4 
344  17  11 
548  3  2 
97  17  6 
238  13  0 

1,176    6  6 

807    9  i 


The  number  of  persons  charged  with  crimiiul  offencet  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1880,  1827,  and 
1834.  were  respectively  646,  679,  and  1144;  making  an 
average  of  92  annually  in  the  first  period ;  <tf  97  in  the  se* 
cond,  and  of  163  in  the  third. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  re- 
spect of  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county  rates 
in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832.  and  1833.^)^  161,  J  74) 
and  168,  respectively:  ^  .^.^^       ^  -T[e 
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IHL  1898. 

Total nnmbBr of  ftHoniesM)  triec  93  ISO 
„         nudconeanon    68  44 

TEa  total  numbor  of  commitments  to  die 
meionB  in  eedi  of  the  aonie  yean  'wu  143»  145, 
raqtectively :  of  vhom 

Tbe  number  conTicted  was 

„      acquitted  . 
Dischai^edby  proclamation 


1S31. 
94 
18 
30 


1639. 

109 
19 
17 


un. 

118 
50 

qnarter- 
and  146. 

18S3. 

101 
14 
31 


At  the  assizes  andgesaiona  (in  1835)  206  persons  were 
ehareed  with  criminal  offences  in  Cornwall ;  out  of  which 
uvmber  22  were  charged  with  oflbncea  rigainst  the  person, 
11  itf  wUch  were  common  assaults;  3  penona  were  com- 
mitted ibr  housebreaking;  145  fiu-  offlsncea  a^unst  pro- 
perty committed  without  violenoe ;  cf  the  remainiiiff  38  one 
was  commiued  for  killing  and  maiming  eatUe^  3  for  foi^ng 
and  coining,  9  for  assembling  armed,  kc.,  to  aid  smuggiers, 
and  23  for  riot,  &c.  Of  the  whole  ccnnmitted  144  were 
oonyicted  and  62  acquitted,  or  no  bills  found.  Among  those 
puDisbed  1  was  executed ;  29  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  various  periods;  18  imprisoned  for  terms  between  2 
years  and  6  months,  and  73for  6  months  and  under;  2were 
whipped,  1 5  fined,  4  discharged  on  sureties  and  2  pardoned. 
Of  the  offenders  175  were  males  and  31  females.  Amonff 
the  whole  number  106  could  read  and  write,  .55  could  read 
only,  40  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  tbe  d^ree  of  in- 
struction could  not  be  ascertained  of  the  remaining  5.  Tbe 
proportion  of  tbe  oflbndera  to  the  population,  in  1835,  waa 
1  in  1461. 

The  number  of  penms  qualified  to  vote  fbr  the  county 
members  of  Gomindl  were,  in 

1834.  1835^ 

The  eastern  division        .       .     4392  4446 
western     «...     3613  3504 


8004 


7950 


which  is  1  in  32  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the 
male  population  above  20  years  of  age.  The  expenses  of 
tbe  lost  election  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  comity  were 
385/.  4s.  8d.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate. 

There  are  ei^ht  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The 
number  of  depositors  and  amount  at  deponts  on  the  20th 
November  wrae  aa  fbllowa: — 

1S3&         1833.  I83i.  1835. 

Number  of  depositors '  6245  6737  7181  7734 
Amount  of  deposits    £252,776    269,885    85,075  306,676 

The  voriouB  auma  placed  in  the  aavings-banks  in  1834 
and  1835  were  distribiited  as  under 


lau. 


uas. 


Daporiton.  DapMita.   Deyoiiton.  DtpodU. 


NotflDKeeding  £20 

2915 

£24,923 

3819 

£25,623 

60 

2438 

74,681 

2649 

80,463 
84,396 

100 

1M9 

77,425 

48,852 

1890 

150 

410 

429 

51,065 
43,780 

200 

227 

38,625 

369 

Above  200 

82 

20,569 

86 

21,350 

Edvcaiion. — The  following  particulars  ere  taken  from 
the  parliamentary  papers  on  education  arising  out  of  tbe 
inquiry  on  that  subject  made  in  the  session  of  1 835 : — 

Schooli^  aeboUn.  ToM. 

Infimt  Sdiools  116 

Number  of  infimts  at  such  sobools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years  ^— 

Males  ....  862 
Females  .  .  .  1023 
SoK  DotqieciSed  7 


Daily  Sebook  978 

N  umber  of  children  at  such  aohools,  ^es 
ftom  4to  14  years:— 

Hales  .  .  .  13,021 
Females  .  .  10,396 
Sex  not  spedfled  6571 

Sebools  1089 
f  otal  at  ehildien  under  daify  inatmotian 
Sunday  Sehooh   .  ........  867 

Number  of  diOdren  k  t  sueh  sehods,  1(0^ 
ftom  4  to  Ifi  veuB  ^ 


2641 


28,968 
81,689 


Males  ^  .  .  I4fir4 
Females  .  .  II«8«S 
Bs»  nfft  ipseUbd  6284 


SobMte. 

Br  ■BdomaMt. 

BrMUcrtpdM. 

BeULi. 

■alw- 
Iw. 

8*bb. 

Schi>- 
^. 

Sabo- 
Un. 

Un. 

Infant  fteboota 
Dklly  SchooU 
SmiMySeluob 

IHrtal  

51 

1H4 

7 
S9 
M9 

»» 
3B.SS0 

"1 

8007 
S1,0M 
SiO 

A 

75 
It 

389 
4314 
771 

» 

U4i 

m 

3M7a|  906 

AMI 

n 

Assuming  'that  tbe  population  between  2  and  1 5  years, 
increased  in  tbe  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  population 
between  1821  and  I831,and  has  continued  to  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  since,  we  find  that  there  must  have  been  living 
in  Cornwall  in  1834  (the  time  this  education  inquiry  was 
made)  100,756  persons  between  those  ages.  Avery  large 
number  of  the  persons  receiving  instniction  attend  both 
daily  and  Sunday  scfaooK  Only  six  achools  are  returned 
from  places  where  no  otber  achool  exists,  and  the  few 
children  (207  in  number)  who  are  instructed  therein,  can- 
not be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school ;  at  all  other 
places  Sunday-school  diildren  have  opportunity  of  resort- 
mg  to  other  sehoola  also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what 

Sropwtion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  pro- 
ttced  cannot  be  ascertained.  TwenW-six  schools,  contain- 
ing 1381  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday-ecbooK 
are  returned  ftom  variqus  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is 
therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  fat  created ;  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  scarcely  more  than  hal(  or,  at  mos^ 
two-thirds  of  the  children  receive  instruction. 

The  schools  established  by  Diaaenters,  included  in  the 
above  stotnoent,  are  :— 

SriKnb.  BdoUn. 

Inftmt  Schools  3  29 

DailT      „    7  330 

Sunday   178  18,738 

Scbo(^  established aince  ISlSare: — 

Liftut  and  other  dafly  adiools  483  18,128 
Sunday  Schools    ....    244  23,775 

Fourteen  boarding  schools  are  ineliided  m  As  nomber 
of  daily  schools  as  given  above. 

No  school  in  this  oountv  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
children  of  tbe  Established  Cnurdi,  or  any  other  religiou«' 
denomination  ;  such  exclusion  is  disclaimed  in  atmost 
every  instance,  especially  in  schools  eetablisbed  by  Dissen- 
ters, with  irhom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  one  school  ibr  Jewish  children.  LendiDg-libraries  of 
books  are  attached  to  35  schools  in  this  eounty. 

CORNWALLIS.   Charies,  second  Earl  and  flnt  Mar- 
quis of  Gomwallis,  was  bom  December  31,  1738,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  St.  John's,  Cambridm.  In  1761,  during 
the  Seven    e^*s'  War,  he  served  abrou  under  the  tiilc  <  i 
I/>rd  Broome,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  marquis  of  Granby. 
In  1 763  be  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  tne  death  of  h'i» 
father,  in  1 766  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  33rd  r^ment  of 
foot,  and  in  1770  governor  of  tht  Tower.  He  was  also  aide- 
de-camp  to. tbe  king,  who  held  him  in  high  fovour;  and  it 
is  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  though  a  general  supporttfr  of 
the  administration,  he  exercised  an  independent  judgment,  i 
and  voted  against  ministers  on  several  important  questions. 
More  especially,  he  waa  opposed  to  the  steps  which  led  t»  I 
the  American  war;  but  when  his  regiment  was  ordoed 
abroad,  in  1776,  he  deotined  to  profit  br  the  special  leave  | 
of  absence  clitdnBd  from  the  kiw  and  aaOed  with  if,  Icav*  , 
ing  a  devotedly  attached  wift^  who  is  said  to  haw  lost  her 
lite  in  consequence  ot  her  ^ief  and  anxiety  at  the  sepa-  i 
ration.  I 

He  served  actively  and  with  distinction,  with  the  rank  of 
major^eneral,  under  generals  Howe  and  Clinton,  in  the 
campaigns  of  1776-77-78-79  in  New  York  and  the  aoutb- 
em  states,  and  in  1780  was  left  in  the  eommand  of  South 
Carolina  with  1 000  men.  He  gained  a  victory  over  G^ral 
Gates  at  Camden,  August  16,  1780,  and  a  second,  less  deci- 
sive,  over  General  Greene  at  Guilfbrd,  March  15,  1781— 
both  ugainat  superior  numbers.  But  the  population  of  the 
eountty  being  unfriendly  to  the  rofil  cause,  these  advan- 
tages were  transient.  In  th«  eourse  of  the  sprinB  of  1 781 
CcnnnlliB  innd«d  V^i^m^-mt^UliW^  nS  decided 
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ra«eeu,  but  caused  an  ImtaenM  amount  (if  damage  to  pri- 
me property.  On  receiving  orders  from  Six  H.  Qinton,  then 
at  New  York,  to  embark  port  of  hia  flarces  for  New  York,  he 
moved  to  Portsmouth  in  Virginia ;  but  here  he  received  fresh 
instructiona,  under  which  he  was  ordered  to  Williamsburg, 
the  colonial  capital  of  Virginia,  and  directed  to  make  Pbint 
Oomfbrt  his  place  of  arms.  But  Point  Comfort  being  found 
ill  suited  for  this  purpose,  Comwallis  moved  to  York  Town 
on  York  River,  where  he  entrenched  himself  in  the  strongest 
way  he  could.    He  was  there  besieged  bv  the  French  and 
American  forces,  assisted  hj  the  French  fleet  under  De 
Oraaae,  and  reduced  to  surrender  himself  and  bis  troops 
priaonerB  of  war,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  October  19, 
1781.   Horefiwtunate  than  Bur^yne^  he  escaped,  owing 
porhaps  to  his  fitvour  with  tiie  ku^,  such  undw«rred  per- 
■eeution  as  that  general  ex^orleoom.  His  capture  however 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  British  cause,  and  prineipBlIf  led 
to  that  change  of  ministen  and  measnzM  vhidi  reraltod  in 
the  peace  of  1782. 

In  1786  lord  Comwallis  was  appointed  governor-general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Bengal.  His  temper  being  mild 
and  equitable,  and  his  application  to  business  constant  and 
effective,  he  was  honourably  distinguished  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  welfbre  of  our  oppressed  Indian  sub- 
jecta,  and  introduced  a  variety  of  internal  changes,  which 
were  characterized  by  a  great  unfltness  for  the  purpose  they 
vera  intended  to  serve.  His  administration  is  cniefly  re- 
markable fbr  the  war  undertaken  against  Tippoo  Baib 
{Tippool  The  disasters  experienced  at  first  by  the  English 
eauued  the  governor  to  take  the  field  himself  in  1791 ;  and 
by  a  change  in  the  quarter  of  attackt  he  Aieeeeded  in  pene- 
trating to  th6  heart  of  Tippoo*s  dominions,  and  captured 
Bungadore,  in  March.  In  tne  following  February  siege  was 
laid  to  Seringapatam,  and  the  capture  of  that  city  was 
averted  only  by  a  treaty,  which  stnppcd  the  sultan  of  one 
half  of  his  dominions.  In  August,  1793,  lord  Comwallis 
returned  to  England,  whoe  he  was  received  with  distin- 
guished honours,  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis,  and  ap- 
pointed master-general  of  the  ordnance.  In  1798  (the  sera 
of  the  rebellion)  he  vas  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
In  the  distracted  state  of  that  country,  a  man  of  generous 
and  conciliatory  temper  was  even  more  needed  than  one 
of  miUtarr  skill.  He  put  down  the  rebeUion :  but  he  also 
checked  the  disgraceful  outrages  practised  by  the  sup- 
porters of  government,  restored  tranquUli^,  and  acquired 
the  good-wm  of  the  Irish.  In  1801  he  was  succeeded  by 
lord  Hardwicke;  and  in  the  same  year,  being  appointed 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  he  negotiated  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  He  was  re-appointed  governor-general  of  India 
in  1809,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  Ai^iust,  in  bad  he^tb. 
Proceeding  immediately  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  upper  provinces,  he  was  seized  with  illness, 
and  died  at  Ghazapiore,  in  the  province  of  Benares,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1805.  His  character  as  a  soliUer  and  statesman 
was  highly  respectable ;  but  he  was  more  distinguished  by 
diligence  bumani^,  uid  integri^,  than  by  uie  hi^ier 
mental  qualities.  - 

COROLLA,  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  the  inner- 
most of  the  envelopes  by  which  the  organs  of  multiplioaUon 
of  many  flowers  are  covered.  like  t£e  calyx  [Caltx]  it  is 
composed  of  leaves  changed  ftom  the  ordinary  state  of  those 
parts  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the  office  they  have 
to  perform,  but  liable  to  resume  the  state  of  common 
leaves  if  exposed  to  the  effect  of  any  disturbing  cause.  The 
corolla  is  usually  thin,  delicate,  perisbabla,  and  both  larger 
and  more  richlv  coloured  than  the  calyx ;  hence  the  older 
botanists  considered  those  qualities  proper  to  the  corolla, 
and  applied  the  term  to  all  cases  m  wiich  they  existed. 
But  it  is  now  known  that  the  calyx  is  frequently  in  tiie 
same  state,  and  hence  the  only  distinction  that  is  now  made 
between  calyx  and  corolla  is  to  consider  everything  calyx 
which  forma  the  exterior  of  two  or  more  rows  of  floral 
envelopcai*  everything  corolla  that  belongs  to  this  inner  rows, 
and  when  thcra  is  only  one  tow,  to  refer  that  to  the  calyx, 
whatever  the  colour  ortextare  of  it  may  be. 

I^re  is  little  doubt  tiiat  when  a  calyx  is  green  and  leai^, 
itK  business  is  principdly  to  protect  the  corolla ;  and  that  a 
corolla,  when  lai^thin,  andl»igfatly  coloured,  is  intended 
ti»  exercise  some  special  influence  upon  the  fertilizing 
organs  of  the  flower ;  for  while  the  respiratory  action  of  tiie 
calj-x  when  green  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  com- 
mu'n  leaves,  the  corolla  diffars  most  essentially  in  the  want 
of  iJi  power  of  decomposing  carbonic  add ;  it  alworbs  osvgen 


from  the  air,  but  does  not  part  with  it  again  in  a  pure  stal«« 
on  the  contrary,  it  combines  it  with  its  carbon,  and  ihiows 
off  the  carbonic  acid  thus  formed.  But  although  there  is 
this  difference  between  the  calyx  and  corolla  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  frinctions  of  the  corolla  are  performed  by  the 
calyx  when  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  ramlla,  and'  piee 
vend.  The  peculiar  flinctions  of  these  parte  are  therefore 
performed  indiflerendy  by  the  one  or  the  other  according 
to  their  structure. 

The  leaves  of  which  a  corolla  is  composed  ere  called 
petals ;  and  the  endless  varieties  of  its  form  and  stmcture 
depend  principally  upon  the  diffitrent  manner  in  whidi 
thne  parts  are  united,  or  upon  the  proportionB  th^  bear  to 
each  oth^,  A  monopetalous  corolla  ior  initanoe,  is  com- 
posed of  several  petals  joined  more  or  less  together  l^their 
edees ;  campuiiuate  corollas  originate  from  ]^tals  without 
a  daw  or  unguis ;  tubular  corollas  fh>mungmculate  petals. 
In  a  regular  monopetalous  ccvolla  all  the  petals  are  of 
equal  size,  and  are  \uiited  in  the  same  d^ree;  in  an  irte^ 
gular  monopetalous  corolla,  the  petals  are  unequal  in  size, 
and  perhaps  unequally  united. 

The  corolla  is  generally  the  part  of  the  flower  in  which 
grotesque  forms  are  most  frequently  met  with;  such  as 
horns  or  spurs  projecting  from  the  base;  or  a  cowled 
figure,  or  dark  hairy  appearances  resembling  the  bodies 
of  inaet^  as  in  the  bee  larkspur,  various  orchidaceous 
plants,  &c.  The  cause  of  these  singulac  forms  is  entirely 
unknown;  ibey  apjpear  to  be  speciflo  cases,  of  which  no  ex- 
planation can  be  given. 

For  tiie  tbeoiy  of  the  struoture  of  the  oonUa,  the  modifi- 
cation of  its  form,  and  other  particulars,  see  De  Candollc*s 
OrganoffTx^Aie  Vegiiale,  Mirbel's  Elitrmu,  Lindley's  In- 
trwluction  to  Botany,  and  generally  all  elementary  books 
of  the  higher  kino  written  within  the  last  Ave  or  six 
years. 

COROLLARY  (Corolla,  'a little  crown')  is  frequently 
used  for  any  necessary  consequanoe'  of  a  proposition ;  but 
technically  applied  in  geometry,  it  means  a  consequence 
which  unmediately  follows  from  the  demonstration  of  a 
pn^Msition,  without  the  necessity  of  introducing  any  other 
proposition.  But  all  the  corollaries  in  our  editions  of  Euclid 
are  aimexed  by  editors,  none  of  them  being  in  the  original. 
Those  of  book  1.,  pR^.  32,  wen  added  by  Campanus ;  but 
the  flnt  tue  oS  the  word  whicb  wo  know  of  is  in  the  English 
translation  of  Billingsley.  [Dss,  John.] 
'  A  corollary  of  any  proposition  (whidi  call  A),  should,  in 
consistency  with  tho  majority  of  writers,  mean  a  proposition 
which  cannot  be  false,  unless  some  part  of  the  demon- 
stration of  A,  or  some  notion  which  the  existence  of  A 
implies,  be  fblse.  In  this  sense  all  the  propositions  of  the 
fifth  book  of  Eudid  are  corollaries  of  the  defluition  of  pro- 
portion. 

COROHANDEL  COAST— origlnaUy  Cholomandala, 
or  according  to  Minor  Rennell,  the  Sora  Mandalum  of 
Ptolemy— is  the  sea  lM>ard  of  the  western  side  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  extending  from  Paint  Calimere  on  the  south, 
in  lO"  18'  N.  lat.  and  79"  36'  £.  bng.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Krishna  on  the  north,  in  15  45^  N.  lat  and  80*  53' 
E.  long.  Throu^  its  whole  extent,  about  350  milos,  this 
eoast  &m  not  afford  any  secure  port  or  harbour ;  and  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  surf;  it  is  difficult  tQ  effect  a  lanf 
ing  except  by  means  of  boats  peculiarly  eonstrueted  for  the 
purpose.  [CuDOALOu— Madras— PondicRekxyJ 

CORON,  a  town  in  the  Morea,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  Kalamata,  the  antient  Messeuian  gulf.  It  ap- 
pears to  stand  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  antieot  Colonides, 
while  the  town  of  Coione,  of  which  Pausanias  speaks  as 
having  been  built  by  the  Messenians  when  they  were  re- 
stored to  their  countirl  by  the  help  of  the  Thebans,  would 
seem,  by  the  descripaon  which  that  author  gives  of  its  loca- 
li^,  to  have  stood  nrther  north  on  the  same  coast,  near  the 
spot  where  the  village  of  Petolidhi  now  stands.  The  pre- 
sent Coron  is  a  pLace  of  some  trade,  and  exports  oil  andsUk 
which  are  produced  in  the  neighbouring  district. 

Hie  town  consists  of  a  large  castle  in  tolerably  good  re- 
pair, in  which  Ae  Turkish  mnabltants  used  to  residiB  before 
the  Greek  revolution,  the  Oreek  population  then  occupying 
the  subuib  called  Varusi  The  roadstead  is  open  and  ex- 
posed to  the  south  winds,  but  the  bottom  of  the  shore  being 
soft  sand,  vessels  driven  upon  it  often  escape  without  much 
damage.  Thetown  standson  a  promontorysurraundedbya 
fertile  plain,  which  is  divided  fhsm  the  district  of  Modon,on 
Hu  west  coast  of  the  Morea^|^^j5^^^^^gp4T^^ 
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aortb  and  soudi  through  the  p«uniuU  to  CSape  Gallo,  an- 
tiently  Acritai.   (Leake's  Moroa,  vol.  L) 
COWNA.  [CoLUKN.] 

CORCXNA  BOREAXIS  AND  AUSTRAUS,  the 
Borthsrn  and  southern  crowns.  The  first  u  a  northern 
oowtellation,  found  in  Aratus,  who  sap  it  was  formed  by 
Baoehus  in  memoir  of  Ariadne.  It  u  situated  between 
Bootes  and  Hercules,  and  the  bright  star  of  its  cluster 
(marked  a)  may  be  seen  about  an  hour  eastward  of  Arcturus, 
and  about  eight  d^rees  nearer  to  the  pole.  Corona  Aus- 
tniis  is  a  southern  coostellation,  first  found  in  Ptolemy. 
It  is  situated  between  the  front  legs  of  Centaurus. 


COKONA  BOBEALIS. 


No.  In 
CatatoKM  of 


3 
4 
5 
S 
7 
8 
10 
It 
13 
18 
19 
20 
SI 


17S3 
1765 
1770 
1777 
1782 
1790 
1805 
1813 
1825 
1870 
1879 
1880 
1881 


CORONA  AUSTRALIS. 


Mo.lB 


(280) 
(291) 
(300) 
(305) 


2206 
2210 
2216 
2218 


OORONATION,  the  act  of  crowning  or  oonsecrating  a 
lung.  This  rite  is  of  remote  antiquity,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  notices  which  we  have  in  Scripture,  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Kinp,  of  the  coronations  of  Solomon, 
and  of  Joash  the  son  of  Ahasiah,  of  the  latter  of  whom  it 
it  expressly  said  that  Jehoiada  the  ^nriest  took  him.  put  the 
crown  upcMi  his  head,  and  gave  him  the  testimony,  and 
they  made  hfan  king,  and  anointed  him.  The  aitf  of  animiV 
ing  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Jewa. 

In  England,  after  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarohy  had 
become  united,  we  find  the  ceremony  of  coronation  con- 
tinually alluded  to  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  term 
Xahaljirti^  by  which  is  expressed  that  the  king  was  hallowed 
IX  consecrated.  Kingston-upon-Thames  was  the  place 
where  the  Saxon  sovereigns  were  crowned  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  tenth  century.  (See  Diceto  and  me  otlier 
nistorians  in  the  Decmn  Scriptoret.)  Ed^,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  959.  is  said  to  have  been  crowned  either 
at  Kingston  or  at  Bath.  Edward  the  Confessor  was  crowned 
•fc  Windiester  in  1048.  The  co^  of  the  Gospeb  upon 
whieh  the  Saxon  kings  were  iwom  at  their  coronations  is 
beltevsd  to  be  still  preserved  amongat  the  Cottonian  Manu- 
soripts  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  volume  Tib.  A.  ii 
Harold  and  William  the  Conc^uera-  were  crowned  at  West- 
minster. It  was  customary  with  the  Norman  kings  to  he 
mwnad  more  than  once.^  Henry  II.  crowned  hit  eldest 
son.  and  associated  htm  with  himself  in  the  adminialration 
during  his  own  Ufo. 

In  one  or  'two  instances,  in  the  Norman  times,  we  find 
tbe  regnal  years  of  our  kings  dated  from  their  coronations 
onlv;  the  previous  time,  between  the  predecessor's  death 
and  the  performanoe  of  the  inaugural  ceremony,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  interr^nm.  This  is  a  fact  of  no  small 
importance  to  thoee  who  would  accurately  fix  the  dates 
of  public  instruments  and  transaeticnu  in  the  nigns 
<tf  Richard  I.,  JiAm,  and  their  successors. 

The  first  Bn|Hiah  coronation  of  whkh  we  have  any  de- 
tailed account  is  that  of  Richard  L,  in  the  Histories  pt  Di- 
wto  and  Romton.  (See  Twysd.,  Script,  x.  ootl  647,  1 1 57.) 
An  account  of  all  the  formalities  observed  at  tluit  <^ 
Richard  II..  taken  from  the  *  Cloae  Rolls.'  is  to  be  found 
in  Rvmer*s '  Foedeia,*  the  <dd  edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  1 57.  Frois- 
sart  ^as  given  a  short  but  interesting  narrative  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Henry  IV.,  which  the  reader  may  see  m  the  Kng- 
jsb  edition  of  hie '  Chronicle*  by  Lord  Bemera,  4to^  Lim- 


dott,  1813,  voL  u.,  pp.  753,  754.  The  d«t«Os  of  the  Englkh 

cuonations  of  Heniy  V.  and  VI.,  and  of  the  latter  ip 
France,  are  contained  in  the  Cottonian  Uanusoripts,  Tib.  B. 
viii.  and  Nero  C  ix.  Hall  and  Grafton  have  deeoribed  the 
eerem<Kiiea  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  lH.  The  account 
of  tbe  coronation  of  Henry  VIIL,  with  the  kine's  oath  pre- 
fixed, interlined  and  altered  with  his  own  hand,  i*  likewise 
preserved  in  the  &}ttonian  Manuscript  already  mentioned, 
Tib.  E.  viii.  The  oath,  with  its  interlineations,  is  engraved 
in  fiic-simile  in  the  first  volume  of  the  v^nd  series  of 
Ellis's  '  Orufinal  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History.' 
Fuller,  in  hu  '  Church  Histocy,'  and  BlUs's  *  Letters,'  lat 
Ser.,  yok.  iiL  p.  213,  detail  the  particulars  of  the  coronation 
of  Chariea  L  Several  ediliuia  oi  the  Form  and  Order  of 
CbarlsB  II.*a  coronatim  mt  Scone  in  1651  were  published 
at  the  time  in  4to.  at  Aberdeen ;  reprinted  at  London  in 
folio,  1660;  and  the  entertainmrot  of  Charles  IL  in  his 
passage  through  London  to  his  coronation,  with  a  narrative 
of  the  ceremony  at  the  coronation,  by  John  Ogilhy^  with 
plates  Hollar.  fbU  London,  1662.  Sandford's  *  History 
of  the  (i>ronation  of  James  IL,'  fol..  London,  1687,  illus- 
trated with  very  numerous  engravings,  is  the  most  complete 
of  all  our  worlis  upon  English  coronations  published  by 
authority.  That  of  Geoi^  IV^  of  which  two  portions  only 
appeared,  was  fkr  more  splendid,  with  coloured  plates,  but 
remains  unfinished. 

A  very  antient  MS.  of  the  ceremonial  of  crownmg  tbe 
emperors  at  Aix-la-CUiapelle  waa  pnrebaaed  at  the  last  ot 
the  sales  of  Frhica  Tafieyrand's  ubraiias,  by  the  kte  His. 
Banks,  and  is  now  anwng  the  additional  manuaciipta  in 
the  Rrttiah  Museum.  Of  foreign  pirididied  coronations, 
that  of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna  as  emperor,  in  1530,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious,  engraved  in  a  suecesaon  of  plates  upon 
a  roll  of  considerablo  length.  Thb  *  Sacre  de  Louis  XV^ 
Roy  de  France  et-  de  Navarre,  dans  1'  Eglise  de  Reims, 
25  OcL  1722,'  is  a  work  of  pre-eminent  splendour,  full  of 
finished  engravings.  T^e  *  Description  of  the  Ceremonies 
at  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  France,  with 
his  Consort  Josephine,  2  Dec  1804,'  is  a  work  equal 
sise.  but  the  engiavings  are  chiefly  in  outline :  folio,  Paris, 
1 807.  There  is  a  volume,  with  en^vinga,  of  the  coronation 
of  the  empress  Anne  of  Russia,  fot  Petersbu^  1731; 
and  many  others  mi^t  be  enumerated. 

The  formulary  w&eh  has  served  as  tbe  gmeral  modM 
fw  the  English  cwonations  since  the  time  of  Edmrd  IH. 
is  the  *Iiber  Re«nilis,'  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  at  Westminster,  and  kept  with  a  religious  care. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  the  particular  in- 
structions of  the  prelates  who  attended  at  the  coronation 
of  King  Richard  11.  and  his  (jueen.  Copies  fif  this  manu- 
script, wiUiout  its  illimiinationB,  are  preserved  in  one  or 
two  of  our  manuscript  libraries.  The  substance  of  the  cere- 
monial directed  in  it  is  abridged  in  Strutt's  *  Manners  and 
Customs,'  voL  IL  p.  22-37. 

The  following  is  the  tana  of  and  ceremonial  in  adminis- 
tering the  Coronation  Oath  to  our  kings:— Sermon  being 
endM,  and  the  King  having  made  ana  sinied  the  declara- 
tion, the  Ardihishop  goea  to  the  ]Cin&  and  standing  before 
him,  administera  the  Coronation  Oath,  first  asking  the  King 
'  Sir,  is  your  Majesty  willing  to  take  the  Oath  r  and  the 
King  answering, '  I  am  willing ;'  the  Archbishop  ministereth 
these  Questions ;  and  the  King,  having  a  Copy  of  the  printed 
Form  and  Order  of  the  Coronation  service  in  his  nands, 
answers  each  Question  severally  as  follows : — 

AnM.  'Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govern 
the  People  of  this  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  thereto  belonging,  lucording 
to  the  Statutes  in  Parliament  amed  on,  ana  the  respecii^-e 
Laws  and  Customs  of  the  samer 
King.  '  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do.* 
Armb.  'Will  you  to  your  Power  cause  Law  and  Justice, 
in  MwCT,  to  be  executed  in  all  your  Judgments?* 
King.  'I  will* 

Arw.  'Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  Power  mwntain 
the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  Profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  tbe 
Protestant  Rdbrmed  Rdigion  established  by  Law?  And 
will  you  maintain  and  Reserve  inviolably  the  settlement  of 
the  UnittNd  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doc- 
trine, wOTship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof  as  by 
Law  established  within  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  ter- 
ritories thereunto  belonging  ?  And  will  you  preserve  unto 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England  and  Irdand,  and  to  the 
United  Chuwh  toma^^^  ^^i^i^fg^^sucli  rigfats 
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nd  pmilegM  u  by  Lkw  do  or  shall  ajq^ertaui  to  Them, 
««a^of  tbem? 

Ktng.  'All  this  I  piomiae  to  do.* 

Then  the  King  ariiui|;  out  of  his  Chair,  supported  as 
before,  and  assisted  by  ttie  Lord  Great  Chamberiain.  the 
Sword  of  State  being  carried  before  him,  shall  go  to  the 
Altar,  and  there  being  uncovered,  make  hia  solenm  Oath 
in  the  sight  of  all  the^eople  to  observe  the  premises :  lay- 
ing his  right  band  upon  the  Holv  Oospel  in  the  Great  Bible, 
which  was  before  carried  in  tne  Procession,  and  ia  now 
brought  from  the  Altar  by  the  Archbishop,  and  tendered  to 
him  as  he  kneels  u^n  the  steps,  saying  these  words : 

'The  Things  which  I  have  here  promised  I  viU  perform 
and  keep.  So  lielp  me  God.' 

Then  the  King  kisnth  the  Book,  and  iteieth  the  Oath. 
(See  the  Fbrm  tmd  Order  tAmved  in  Ihe  (Pronation  qfhig 
JTiqc*  /Fl,  4to.,  London,  1821.) 

Kroner.  Tm  coroner  (eoronator)  is  an  antient 
officer  by  the  common  law  of  England.  The  name  is  said 
by  Lord  Coke  to  be  derived  *a  coronS,  because  he  is  an 
officer  of  the  crown,  and  hath  conusance  of  some  pleas 
which  are  called  piadia  eoroma.'  In  this  general  sense 
the  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  by  virtue 
of  his  office  the  supreme  coroner  of  all  England,  and  may, 
if  he  pleases,  hold  an  inquest,  at  otherwise  exercise  the  office 
of  coroner,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Lord  Coke  men- 
tions an  instance  m  which  Chief  Justioe  Fineux  in  the 
lei^  of  Hmry  TH.  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  ot  a  man 
slam  in  open  rebellioD,  3  BmotU,  51.  In  this  sense  also, 
the  Master  of  the  Crown  Office  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  is  s^led  the  '  coroner  or  attorney  for  the  Idng  ;*  his 
business  being  confined  to  pleas  (tf  the  crown  discussed  in 
that  court  But  the  officers  now  usually  understood  by 
this  term  are  the  coroners  of  counties,  who  are  of  hi^h  an- 
tiquity, being  said  in  one  of  the  most  antient  treatises  on 
the  common  law  to  have  been  ordained  ti^ther  with  the 
sherifis  to  keep  the  peace  of  counties  when  the  earls  gave 
up  the  wardship.  {Mirror,  c.  i  $  3.)  In  earty  times  too, 
the  office  appesirs  to  have  been  one  of  great  estimation ;  for 
by  the  statute  3  Edw.  I.  c  10.  they  are  required  to  be 
knights,  and  by  the  28  Edw.  in.  c.  6,  they  must  be  '  of  the 
most  meet  and  most  lawful  men  of  the  county.'  By  the 
14  Edw.  m.  sL  I.  0.  8,  'no  ooronn  shall  he  chosen  unless 
he  have  land  in  foe  anfficient  in  the  county,  whereof  he 
may  anawer  to  all  manner  of  people.*  No  peculiar  quali- 
floation  ia  now  required,  though  Setjeant  Hawkins  seeins 
to  express  an  opinion  that  the  persons  chosen,  though  not 
knights,  must  be  '  of  good  substance  and  credit'  (Haw- 
kins's Plea*  of  the  Crown,  book  iL.  cap.  9.)  Host  com- 
monly there  are  four  coroners  in  each  county;  but  the  num- 
ber varies  according  to  the  usage  of  different  counties,  "niere 
have  been  recent  instances  in  which,  upon  a  representa- 
tion made  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  the  m^istrates,  that 
the  existing  number  of  coroners  was  insufficient  for  the 
business  of  the  county,  writs  have  issued  for  the  elee- 
tion  of  additional  ooronen.  (See  3  Swanston'a  Beportt, 
181.) 

Coronenof  conntiea  are  elected  under  the  direction  of  the 
■tat  SS  Edw.  in.  e.  6,  by  the  ftedudders  in  the  county 
court  in  the  same  manner  as  sherifb  and  oonseryators  of 
the  peace  formerly  were ;  the  election  takes  place  by  virtue 
of  an  antient  king's  writ,  De  Coronatore  Ebgendo,  return- 
able in  chancery.  A  recent  statute,  the  58  Geo.  III.  c.  95, 
makes  detailed  provisions  for  conducting  these  elections.  By 
that  Act,  the  sheriff  is  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  coroner 
at  the  usual  place  for  such  elections  at  the  next  county  court, 
unless  such  court  occurs  within  six  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  writ ;  if  it  occurs  within  such  six  days,  he  is  to  adjourn 
the  court  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  to  some  convenient 
time,  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  If  the  election  is  not 
determined  unon  a  view  by  the  consent  of  the  freeholds 
present;  the  aoeriff  shall  take  a  poll,  which  may  continue 
open  for  ten  days  (Sunday  exeepted).  The  reaionabla  ex- 
penses of  the  sheriff  at  ttie  election  are  to  he  paid,  in  equal 
proportions,  by  the  candidates.  After  his  eleetkm  is  de- 
clared, th«  eocoMT  takes  an  oath  of  offiee  b^^  the 
■horiff 

Caraun  in  eonnties  are  elected  for  life ;  but  if  they 
accept  an  offiee  incompatible  with  the  duties,  such  as 
that  of  sheriff^  or  dwell  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county,  or 
are  incapacitated  by  ago  <«  infirmity,  they  are  removabla  by 
means  of  the  writ  be  Coronatore  Exonerando  ;  and  by  the 
sUt.  29  Oeo.  U.  o.  29,  f  6  they  may  be  removed  upon  oob- 


vietion  of  extortion,  vilftil  n^lect  of  dut^.or  misdemeanor 

in  their  office.  The  great  seaf  has  authori^  however,  inde- 
pendently of  the  above  statute,  to  remove  coroners  tor  neg- 
lect of  duty.    (1  Jacob  and  Walker's  Revorti,  451.) 

At  common  law  the  coroner  had  auuority  to  bnar  and 
determine  felonies;  but  his  powers  in  this  respect  wen 
expressly  abrogated  by  Magna  Charta,  cap.  17.  The 
most  usual  duty  of  a  coroner  is  that  of  taking  mqui- 
sitions  of  death ;  and  though  his  duties,  as  well  as  his 
authori^  in  this  respect  are  said  to  have  existed  at 
common  lav,  they  are  declared  by  the  4  Edw.  I.  stat  2, 
commonly  called  the  statute  De  Officio  Coronatorii.  By 
the  directions  of  that  statute,  *  the  coroner,  upon  informa- 
tion, shall  go  to  the  places  where  any  be  skiiu,  or  suddenly 
dead  or  wounded,  and  shall  forthwith  command  four  of  the 
next  towns,  or  five  or  six,  to  appear  before  him  in  such  a 
place ;  and  when  thev  are  come  thither,  tiie  coroner,  upon 
the  oath  of  them,  shaU  inquire  in  this  manner ;  that  is  to 
wit  if  they  know  where  the  person  was  slain,  whether  it 
were  in  any  house,  field,  bed,  tavern,  or  company,  and  who 
were  there ;  who  are  culpable,  either  of  the  act  or  of  the 
force ;  and  who  were  present  either  men  <x  women,  and  of 
what  age  soever  they  be,  if  they  can  speak,  or  have  any  dis- 
cretion; and  how  many  soever  be  found  culpable,  Ihey 
shall  be  taken  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  shall  be 
committed  to  the  gacA ;  and  such  as  be  found  and  be  not 
culpable,  shall  be  attached  until  the  coming  of  the  judge 
of  assise.'  And  it  is  declared  by  the  same  statute,  wat '  if 
it  fortune  any  sudi  man  be  slain,  which  is  fiwnd  in  the 
fidds  or  in  woods,  first  it  is  to  he  inquired  whetho:  he  were 
shun  in  the  same  place,  or  not;  and  if  he  were  brought  and 
laid  there,  they  should  do  so  much  as  they  can  to  follow 
their  steps  that  brought  the  body  tliither,  wheCiier  he  were 
brought  upon  a  horse  or  in  a  cart.  It  shall  also  be  inquired 
if  the  d«td  person  were  known,  or  else  a  stranger,  and 
where  he  lay  the  night  before.*  It  is  declared  also  by  the 
same  statute,  that  '  all  wounds  ought  to  be  viewed,  the 
length,  breadth  and  deepness ;  and  with  what  weapons ; 
end  in  what  part  of  the  body  the  wound  or  hurt  is ;  and 
how  many  be  culpable ;  and  how  many  wounds  there  be ; 
and  who  gave  the  wound.'  In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  in- 
ouired  by  the  coroner  *  of  them  that  be  drowned,  or  sud- 
aenly  dead,  whether  they  woe  so  drowned  or  alain,  or 
strangled  by  the  sign  of  a  cord  tied  sba^ht  about  thar 
necks,  or  about  any  of  their  members,  or  upon  any  other 
hurt  found  upon  thsu  bodies.  And  if  they  were  not  slain, 
then  ought  the  coroner  to  attach  the  finders  and  all  other 
in  the  company.*  Ilie  provisions  of  this  an<nent  statute  are 
still  in  force,  and  are  to  be  followed  by  coroners  in  all  their 
particular  directions  as  nearly  as  pcwsible  at  the  present 
day  in  inquisitions  of  death.  In  case  of  a  death  happening 
upon  the  nigh  sea,  inquisitions  are  taken  before  the  Admi- 
ralty coroner,  who  is  appointed  by  the  king  or  the  Lord 
Admiral;  and  the  county  coroners  have  in  such  a  case  no 
jurisdiction.  The  inquisitions  taken  before  the  Admiralty 
coroner  are  returned  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
under  Stat.  28  Hen.  VHI.,  c  15. 

The  coroner  has  authority  to  assemble  a  vary  by  means 
of  a  precept  to  the  constables  of  the  hundred  or  adjoining 
township,  and  the  names  of  jurors  who  make  de&ult  may 
he  returned  by  him  to  the  judges  of  assise,  who  may  fine 
them.  When  the  j  \uy  are  assembled,  ihey  are  charged  and 
sworn  by  the  coroner  to  inquire,  upon  view  of  the  body,  how 
the  party  came  by  his  death.  The  coroner  has  no  authority 
to  take  an  inquisition  of  death,  except  upon  view  of  the 
body  by  himself  and  the  jury;  and  if  he  does  so,  the 
inquisition  is  wholly  void.  (Rex  v.  Ferrand,  3  Bam.  and 
Ala.  Reports,  260.)  If  a  body  liable  to  an  inquest  has  been 
buried  before  the  cwoner  has  notice  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  death,  he  has  authoriu  to  cause  it  to  he  disinterred  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  inquest  jffovided  he  does  so 
•within  a  reasonable  time.  By  a  recent  statute  (7  Geo.  IV. 
c  64,  $  4),  which  repeals  an  antient  mactment  en  this  sub- 
ject it  is  provided  tmit  *  ewrf  coroner,  upon  any  inquisition 
before  him  taken,  whereby  any  person  snail  be  indicted  for 
manslaughter  or  murder,  or  as  an  accessary  to  murdo- 
before  the  fact  shall  put  in  writing  the  evidence  given  to 
the  jury  befwe  him,  or  as  much  thereof  as  shall  be  material ; 
and  shall  have  authority  to  bind  by  recognizance  all  such 
persons  as  know  or  declare  anything  material  touching  the 
said  manslaughter  or  murder,  or  the  said  offence  of  being 
accessary  to  murder,  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  or  gaol  deliveiy,  o^  w^fw^^c^i^^^j^^  a 
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ftounty  palatine,  or  great  sessions,  at  which  the  trial  is  to 
bo,  then  aud  there  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence  against  the 
puty  charged ;  and  every  such  coroner  shall  certify  and 
flubscritta  the  same  evidence,  and  all  such  recognizances, 
and  also  the  inquisition  before  him  taken,  and  shall  deliver 
the  same  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the 
trial  is  to  be,  before  or  at  the  opening  of  the  court*  And 
by  a  subsequent  section,  authority  is  given  to  the  court  to 
which  the  inquisition  ought  to  be  delivered  to  examine  in  a 
summary  manner  into  any  offence  committed  by  the  coroner 
against  the  act,  and  to  punish  him  by  fine.  The  coroner's 
inquisition  maybe  removed  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  the  facts  found  may  be  traversed  by  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased;  or  the  court  may  make  it  for 
any  apparent  defect 

For  every  inquisition  taken  in  any  plaoe  contributing  to 
fiie  county  rates,  the  ooroner  is  entitied  to  a  fee  of  2Qt^ 
and  Also  to  9(2.  fer  every  mile  he  is  obliged  to  travel 
ftom  his  usual  place  of  anode  fbr  the  purpose  of  taking 
it,  to  he  paid  by  order  of  sessions  out  of  the  coun^ 
rates.  By  a  recant  act  of  parliament,  6  and  7  Will.  IV^ 
c.  69,  the  coroner  is  empowered  to  order  the  attendance  of 
legally-qualified  medical  practitioners  upou  an  inquisition 
of  death,  and  to  direct  the  performance,  of  a  pott  mortem 
examination ;  and  if  the  majority  of  the  jury  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  first  examination,  they  may  coU  upou  the  coroner 
to  summon  a  second  medical  witneiu,  to  perform  a  pott 
mortem  examination,  whether  it  has  been  performed  before 
or  not.  The  statute  also  authorizes  the  coroner  to  make 
an  Older  for  thb  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  such 
witn»s,  if  he  has  not  perfbrmed  a  poH  mortem  examina^ 
tion,  and  of  two  guineas  if  he  has  ver&rmed  such  examina- 
tion. Medical  practitioners  are  auo  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
6L  if  they  neglect  to  attend. 

The  coroner  has  also  occasionally  to  exercise  a  ministerial 
office,  where  the  sheriff  is  incapable  of  acting.  Thus  where 
an  exception  is  taken  to  the  sheriff  on  the  ground  of  par- 
tiality or  interest,  the  king's  writs  are  directed  to  the  coro- 
ners. This  incident  to  the  office  of  coroners  points  dis- 
tinctly to  their  ontient  character  as  miniaterial  officers  of 
the  crown. 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76, 
$  6^  the  council,  of  every  borough,  to  which  a  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions  nas  been  granted,  is  empowered 
to  appoint  a  fit  person,  not  being  an  alderman  or  councillor, 
to  he  coroner  of  the  borough,  who  is  to  hold  his  office 
during  good ,  behaviour.  The  fees  and  general  duties  of  bo- 
rough coroners  are  the  game  as  those  of  county  coroners ; 
hut  the  former  are  required  by  the  statute  to  make  an  an- 
nual return  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  all  inquests  of  deaUi 
taken  by  them.  [Deooand.]  (See  Hawkins  s  Pleat  of  the 
Croim,  book  il*  capL  9 ;  Bum's  Juetice,  tit.  *  Coroner;  end 
Jervis's  Practical  iVaafuff  on  the  Office  and  DaHesiff  Coro- 
ners.) 

CORONET,  an  inferior  kind  of  crown  worn  by  the 
nobility.  Of  ooronets  worn  by  foreign  nobility  much  may 
be  seen  in  Selden's 'Titles  of  Honour,'  and  in  Montfaucon ; 
see  also  Gough's  '  Sepulchral  Monuments,'  voLi.  pp.  133, 
134.  No  coronets  belonging  to  peers  can  he  found  in 
England  earlier  than  ^le  time  of  Henry  UI.  The  coronet 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  earl. 
William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  1304, 
and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  only  a  plain  fillet. 
Aymer  de  Valency  however,  acknowledged  by  his  trea- 
surer the  receipt  of  a  coronet  at  his  creation  of  earl  in 
1319.  (See  Giough,  Sep.  Mon.,  i.  p.  86,  from  Selden's  Tit. 
of.  Hon.)  John  of  Eltham,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  who 
died  in  1334,  and  is  also  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has 
a  coronet  on  which  are  leaves ;  it  is  the  most  antient  of  the 
sort  we  meet  with.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  is  buried 
at  Canterbury,  has  his  helmet  adorned  with  a  coronet  of 
oak-leaves,  formerly  enriched  with  paste,  or  false  stones,  of 
which  the  collets  only  remain.   (Ibid.  i.  136.) 

Of  the  coronets  of  the  British  nobility,  as  at  present  worn, 
all  surround  caps  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up  with  ermine. 
That  of  a  duke  is  a  circle  of  gold,  richly  chased,  having  on 
ihc  edge  eight  strawberry  leaves  of  equal  height:  that  of  a 
marquess,  a  circle  set  round  with  four  strawberry  leaves 
and  as  many  pearls  on  pyramidal  points  of  equal  heigltt, 
alternately :  tho  earl's  coronet  has  eight  pyramidal  points 
(Qvu  only  being  seen  at  a  time),  with  as  many  pearls  on  the 
tops,  placed  altemately  with  as  many  stnwWiy  leaves, 
lower  than  the  pearls.  The  viscount  has  only  pearls,  wUh- 


ont  any  limited  number,  placed  on  the  (»role  hseU  all  round. 
A  baion  has  only  six  pearls  set  at  equal  distance.  Vis- 
counts and  barons  had  no  coronets  allowed  them  till  after 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  the  fbrmer  had  them  granted  by 
king  James  1.,  the  latter  by  a  grant  from  Charles  II.  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.  In  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes's 
letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  coronation  of  king  Charles 
I.  (already  referred  to  under  Coronation),  it  is  expressly 
Bud  that  when  the  higher  order  of  the  peerage  put  on 
their  coronets,  the  barons  sate  bare. 

The  coronet  of  the  kings  of  arms  is  a  plain  circle  of 
gold,  bearing  sixteen  leaves,  eight  of  which  are  higher  than 
Uie  others:  and  on  the  hana,  the  motto  'Miserere  mea, 
Deus.' 

CORO'NULA.  [CtRUPKDA.] 

CORPORAL  (in  the  French  aenioo  capon^j  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  a  battalion  of  infhntry.  The  word 
is  derived  finm  the  Italian  capo,  signifying  ^.  head ;  and 
die  tiUe  denotes  that  the  person  who  bore  it  was  the  chief 
of  a  small  squadron  or  party.  During  the  reigns  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  the  corporal  was  a  kind  of  bngade-nujor ; 
he  superintended  the  marches  of  the  companies,  and  com- 
manded the  troops  who  were  sent  out  on  skirmishing 
parties.  But  at  present  he  is  immediately  under  the  Ser- 
jeant ;  he  places  and  reUeves  the  sentinels,  and  at  drill  he 
nas  charge  of  one  of  the  squads.  In  the  ranks  he  does  the 
same  duty  as  a  private  soldier,  but  bis  pay  is  rather 
higher. 

Lauce-oorporal,  originally  lance-spetata,  denoting  a 
broken  or  spent  lance,  was  a  term  applied  to  a  cavalry 
soldier  who  hod  broken  his  lanca  or  lost  his  horse  in  action, 
and  was  subsequently  retained  as  avolunteer  intheinf^tiy 
till  he  could  he  remounted.  He  is  now  merely  a  soldier 
who  does  the  duty  of  a  corporal,  but  without  the  pay, 
previously  to  obtaining  the  ftiU  appointment  to  that 
grade. 

CORPORATION.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
perpetuating  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  certain  powers, 
rights,  proper^',  or  privileges,  it  has  been  found  convenient 
to  create  a  sort  of  artificial  person,  or  body-politic,  not  liable 
to  the  ordinary  casualties  which  affect  the  transmisnon  of 
private  rights,  but  capable,  by  its  constitution,  of  indefi- 
nitely continuing  its  own  existsuoe.  This  artificial  person 
is  in  our  law  called  an  incorporation,  corporation,  or  bod^- 
corporate.  The  last  of  these  names  is  the  most  correct,  as 
well  as  the  earliest,  tiiat  occurs  in  our  law.  The  former 
import  rather  the  act  of  creating  the  body  than  the  body 
itself  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  their  modem 
sense  tiU  the  fifteenth  century.  The  institutiou  of  su^ 
bodies  under  similar  or  different  names  was  common 
among  the  Romans  [CkiLLKGiuM]^  and  we  believe  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  bodies  possessing  all  the  essentia 
characteristics  of  modem  corporations  were  known  in  the 
Greek  polities. 

Corporations  are  variously  distinguished  into  aggregate 
and  sole  corporations,  corporations  ecclesiastical  and  lay, 
civil  and  eleemosynary,  regular  and  secular.  Again,  they 
are  divisible  into  corporations  of  a  public  character  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose  of  general  or  local  government,  and 
those  which  have  been  created  to  fiicilitate  the  object  of 
private  associations. 

The  idea  of  a  corporatifm  «oi«,  fbrmed  by  a  sucoesswn  of 
single  personst  oecupyii^  a  puticular  office  or  station,  and 
each  in  rirtue  of  his  chancter  sucoMdiiw  to  the  rights  and 
powers  of  his  pzedecessor,  has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
our  law,  and  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  original  in- 
vention. (4  Blackstone's  Commmt.  469.)  The  kin^  a 
bishop,  a  parson,  the  nhamberiaiD  of  London,  &c.  are 
usually  referred  to  as  examples  of  suoh  corporations 
sole.  It  may  he  observed,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
fiupposed  novelty  of  the  invention,  that  similar  eases  of  offi- 
cial succession  and  representation  probably  occur  in  almost 
ever}-  system  of  laws,  so  that  the  claim  of  originality  must 
be  restricted  to  the  more  name ;  and  even  in  this  respect, 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wooddesaon, '  that  as  so 
little  of  the  law  of  corporations  in  general  applies  to  corpo- 
rations-sole, it  might  have  been  better  to  have  given  thea 
some  other  deut^rination.'  (l  Wooddes.  Vin-Leei.  471,  2.) 
The  following  notioB  will  b*  chieflycwAned  to  the  lav  of 
oorporations-a^remte. 

The  members  of  cathedral  and  ooUegiate  chapters  are 
examples  of  secular  ecoleaiastiBal  ooqwratioanganfaML 
Befbre  the  xefinmatioii  the  law  reoegnised  a  qIms  or  eoilt- 
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cMBtioftl  car^ntimu-r^tdar,  cmubting  of  aMots  or  fiion 
and  their  TMpeetive  eonvantB,  and,  as  it  shonld  leem,  the 
aorietiea  of  ftian  or  meailicont  ordota.  (Brodu*  Ahr,  Cor- 
poraHoiu,  pL  la.)  Th«  hoads  of  thaia  ooDTontnal  bodiaa 
were  often  distiiict  oorponluma^ole,  ia  stiU  ttie  oaie  in 
many  of  the  modem  Monlar  ecclesiastieal  eitablnhmeikts. 

Collages,  in  or  out  of  the  univeisitiea,  and  inooiporatBd 
schools  and  hoipitala,  are  inktancaa  of  eleemoaynary  corpo- 
rations ;  being  endowed  and  astaUiihed  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  bounty  of  their  respeetiTe  fbunders. 

But  the  largest  obsa  of  corporationa,  and  thoae  which  are 
most  varied  in  their  object  and  character,' are  lay  and  ernl 
incorporationfl.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  uni- 
versities, the  municipal  governments  of  different  cities  and 
horongfaa,  the  East  Indui  Company,  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  CoUeges  of  Physioiana  and  of  8ur;;eonB,  the  Royal  So- 
ciety and  Aoademy,  the  Sooiety  of  Antiquariea,  and  an  in- 
flnite  wiety  of  aominereia]  and  other  compudes  ereotod  by 
ohartv    by  act  of  parliament. 

A  corDoration  ceamot  be  created  by  any  authority  except 
that  of  ttie  king  or  the  parUamrat  Where  any  such  body 
das  cEzisted  from  time  biryood  memoiy,  it  is  presumed  to 
have  a  l^itimate  origin  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  above 
souroes.  Aa  a  matter  of  ouriotity  it  may  be  noticed  here, 
that  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  pope  and  the 
oishop  of  the  diocese  were  considered  necesasry  parties  to 
the  foundation  of  any  new  society  of  monks  or  regular 
deray.  The  refusal  of  the  former  to  confirm  the  foundation 
of  Sion  Monastery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  is  known  to 
have  caused  an  alteration  in  the  or^nal  plan  at  tiiat 
establishoienL   (Cotton's  Abridgm«nt,  989.) 

lite  principal  incidents  and  attrilmtes  of  a  eorporatimi- 
^grnate  are  the  following:— 

1.  It  can  purchase,  convey,  and  hcdl  land  or  goods  in 
perpetual  snooeision,  notwithktanding  the  changes  and 
nuctnationB  that  occur  among  the  members  suooessively 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  happen  in  it 

t.  It  can  bectnne  a  party  to  {proceedings  at  lav,  or  to 
cotitraots,  by  the  corporate  nam*  given  to  it  on  iti  flmn- 
dation. 

3.  The  act  or  assent  of  the  majority  Is  binding  on  all  the 
rest ;  such  at  least  is  the  general  rule,  wherever  the  instru- 
zaent  of  foundation  does  not  otherwise  provide. 
•  4.  It  signifies  its  assent,  and  testifies  its  corpmate  ads,  by 
a  common  seal,  without  which  hardly  »af  vtAontary  eon- 
tract  is  binding  on  the  body  politic. 

5.  It  is  competent  to  enact  regulations  called  bylaws, 
binding  on  ^e  members  of  the  corporation,  and,  in  aome 
caseN  ou  sttangen  within  the  scope  of  th^  jurisdiction. 
[Btlaw.] 

6.  Tlie  particular  members  of  the  body  are  not  in  general 
personally  responsible  for  the  acts,  contracts,  or  deiaults  of 
the  cor^Dration.  This  exemption  from  individual  liability 
makes  it,  very  desirable  for  commercial  and  other  trading 
sompaniea  to  obtain  charters  of  incorporation,  by  which  the 
members  escape  the  risk  of  ordinary  partnerships. 

7.  The  personal  defaults  or  misconduct  of  its  members 
sannot  in  general  be  visited  on  the  corporate  body. 

With  respect  to  some  of  these  incidents,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  capacity  of  holding  land  is  restrained  by 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  which  make  it  necessary  to  ob- 
tain an  express  license  to  that  dfoet  from  the  crown  or  the 
legifllatura  This  is  agreeable  to  the  Roman  law,  which 
forbids  aggregated  bodies  of  this  kind  *  hereditatem  capere 
sine  ipeeSti  pri^ilegio.'  [Mortuain.I 

So  with  regard  to  the  exemption  from  personal  respon- 
nbQitv  in  respect  of  corporate  acts,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  tne  members  of  the  body  can  directly  authorize  an  in- 
jury to  be  done  to  another  under  the  sanction  of  a  corpo- 
rate act,  without  incurring  the  usual  personal  consequences. 
Thus,  if  a  corporation  should  by  an  instrument  under  the 
common  seal  direct  a  trespass  to  be  committed  on  a  third 
person,  every  member  of  the  m^ority  who  was  present,  and 
actually  assenting  to  the  act,  would  be  liable  in  his  private 
capain^. 

The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  which  occur  in  the  con- 
stituent members  the  body  peptic,  is  in  every  ease  deter- 
mined either  by  the  express  provisiom  of  the  charter  of 
incorporation,  or  (in  tlie  case  of  immemorial  eorporationB) 
by  ancient  unge.  Tba  most  common  and  regaler  method 
of  maintaining  the  succession  is  by  election.  SomcHmes 
the  successor  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  or  by  a  patron  or 
ftmndar.    In  the  caae  of  eedesiaatieal  cor|Nnations  the 


fbnas  of  eleotioB  are  in  manjr  itntanoM  preeerveil,  but  tha 
substantial  t%ht  of  nomiiuttion  luu  long  been  exeroised 
eithn  by  Uw  cnwn  or  by  some  avtborit)r  or  penm  indepeo- 
dmt  of     chapter  or  other  corporate  body. 

With  a  view  to  ensure  the  performance  of  those  duties, 
and  a  strict  adherence  to  those  regulations  which  are  ua- 
posed  upon  corporate  bodies  either  by  the  will  of  their 
founders  or  the  general  tenor  of  their  ehartera,  the  law  baa 
appointed  certain  penons  and  courts,  whose  office  it  is  to 
exerciu  a  coercive  powo*  of  superintendence  and  oorrention. 

In  the  instance  of  eleemosynary  bodies,  as  oolteges, 
sehocds,  and  hospitals^  the  person  so  appointed  is  called  a 
vitUoTf  and  is  either  the  heir  of  the  original  founder,  or 
same  person  specially  ass^ed  by  him,  or  (in  the  absence  of 
either  of  these)  the  king.  [College.] 

In  ecclesiastical  corporations,  the  bishop  of  the  diooese  is* 
of  eommtm  right,  the  nsitor.  His  ri^ht  of  viaitatiou  formerly 
also  extended  over  all  the  monastw  establkhmenls  vith^ 
the  same  district,  unless  die  abbot  or  otlwt  hwd  of  the 
oonvent  had  purchased  a  papal  bull  of  exemption,  theeftet 
of  which  was  to  subject  him  to  the  sole  surerintandenoe  of 
the  pope  Iiimsel£  With  regard  to  other  lay  corporations, 
such  as  munidpol  uorpomtions,  trading  companies,  and 
similar  bodies,  their  irregularities  are  left  for  correction  to 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  which  upon  a  |Koper  amlioa^ 
tion  to  them  will  be  found  to  possasa  powers  lAmunatty 
adequate  to  that  end. 

Having  treated  of  the  creation  and  incidents  of  corpora- 
tuHiB,  let  us  now  consider  how  they  may  be  dissolved. 

1.  A  corporation  may  be  extinguished  \fj  the  natural 
death  of  all  the  members  of  it 

S.  Where  a  select  body  of  definite  number,  constituting 
an  integral  part  of  the  corpmtion,  is  so  reduced  by  death, 
or  other  vacancy,  that  a  maicmty  cannot  be  jxesent  at  cor- 
porate meetiI^^  the  whole  body  becomes  incapable  of  doing 
any  corporate  act,  and,  according  to  the  better  opinion,  the 
corporation  is  thereby  extinguished.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
rule  in  corporation-law, — that  every  act  mast  be  sanctioned, 
not  mdy  by  a  majority  of  the  numbear  actually  present  at  a 
meetinf^  but  also  at  a  meeting  composed  of  a  majori^  of 
each  definite  body  into  which  the  oorptnation  has  been  sub 
divided  by  the  charter.  Thus,  if  a  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
biugesses,  at  least  seven  aldermen  must  be  present  at  every 
meeting;  nor  can  a  legal  meeting  be  convened  in  the 
absence  of  the  mayor,  except  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
new  one.  The  tendency  of  the  rule  is  to  compel  the  elec- 
tive body  to  fill  up  vaoaneiea  without  delay,  and  to  secora 
the  attoftdance  of  a  competent  number  wn«i  the  pnblie 
business  is  tmniaeted.  Tba  rule  is  inapplicable  to  a  body 
of  indgflnite  nnmber,  such  as  the  general  body  of  freemen ; 
and  it  is  liable  to  be  modified  and  controlled  by  the  char- 
ter, or  other  ftindamental  constitution  of  the  corporation. 
The  rule  of  the  civil  law,  requiring  the  actual  pr^ence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  corporation  at  elections,  seems  to  ham 
been  dictated  by  a  similar  policy':  but  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
(ComtMntartM,  vol.  i.  p.  478)  is  in  error,  when  he  snpposee 
that  a  bare  majority  of  the  body  so  assembled  conid  not 
bind  the  rest  (See  Pancirollns,  d»  Magist.  Mumdp,  afmd 
GrtFvium.') 

3rd.  A  dissolution  may  be  elfeeted  by  a  formal  snnendor 
to  the  crown ;  at  least  wMce  the  inewpoiation  is  by  diar> 
ter,  and  where  all  pertms  interested  in  it  afe  eimeaxrinii 
and  competent  parties. 

4th.  A  corporation  may  be  forfoited,  wbwe  tlie  tmst  Ibr 
which  it  was  created  is  broken,  and  its  institution  pei^ 
verted.  Such  a  forfeiture  can  only  be  declared  hyjodg- 
ment  of  the  superior  courts  on  ptooess  issiud  in  the  oeu 
nary  course  of  justice,  in  which  tne  foet  of  misuser,  if  de- 
nied, must  be  submitted  to  a  jury. 

Having  already  alluded  to  the  rdigious  corporations  of 
monks  and  other  regular  clergy  formerly  existti^  in  this 
eoun^.wemayfaere  observe  tmU  the  validi^  of  the  surren- 
ders obtained  by  the  crown  at  their  suppression  was  deemed 
sufficiently  doubtflil  to  require  the  oonflrmation  of  an  express 
act  of  pariiament  Even  then,  in  the  opiniou  Qf  the  canon- 
ists, the  gpirituai  incor^rations  still  continued  mitil  sna*  ' 
preesed  by  competent  spiritual  authority,  and  wen  c^ieble 
of  perpetuation,  althoi^h  tiwir  possessions  were  lost,  and 
their  civil  rights  extinguished.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
Brigettine  nuns  of  Sion,  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII« 
restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  again  ejected  by  ner  sod- 
ceeaor,  eontinoed  to  maintaut^ftfflK^mL*^^ 
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oietariH  and  a  half  in  HoUand,  Belgium,  Franee,  and 
Fbrtugal,  and  still  claimed  to  bo  the  same  convent  which 
Hanry  V.  had  fouDded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  (See 
letter  of  the  Abb6  Mann,  13  Ardueologia.) 

Under  Borooobs  of  Englaitd  and  Walei  wilt  be 
foand  a  more  particular  dwnption  of  that  class  of  cor- 
porations which  have  been  erected  in  this  country  for  tbe 
purpose  of  local  municipal  govunment,  and  of  the  recent 
legislatiTe  dianges  which  their  constitution  has  undergone. 

GORPORAIION  AND  TEST  ACTS.  [Boboughi 
OF  Enolaitd  and  Wales,  tuI.  v.  p.  202.] 

CORPORATIONS  (MUNICIPAL)  OF  IRELAND. 
The  boni^h  system  of  Ireland  may  be  desoribed  in  j^aral 
aa  an  immediate  branch  flom  that  of  Bnriand*  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  has  amply  shared  the  eflSwts  of  the 
policy  of  the  crown  in  latter  ases  towards  momopal  bodies 
m  gennal,  has  also  been  mo^fied  by  the  verr  peculiar  and 
often  fluctuating  political  circumstances  of  that  division  of 
the  British  empire.  The  motives  which  actuated  the  exe- 
entive  government  of  England  m  the  course  which  it  so 
lon^r  and  so  steadily  pursued  towards  the  entire  remodelling 
of  the  town  constitutions,  and  the  operation  of  that  course 
of  proceeding  in  undermining  the  independence  and  de- 
stroying the  local  benefit  of  the  municipal  governments,  we 
have  mdeavoured  to  trace  distinctly  in  a  preeedinjg  article 
[BoKovoHs  or  EiraLAifD  aicd  Wales].  In  this  ]^«c^ 
therefore,  the  historical  part  of  our  notiee-must  be  Uioited 
diietty  to  the  martcing,  in  tite  general  oonrse  of  Anglo- 
Irish  history,  the  igogress  tX  the  Irish  corporation  system 
in  particular. 

'iha  irtiole  system  of  boroughs,  whidi  holds  so  conspi- 
cuous and  imjiortant  a  place  in  the  histcxy  of  the  political 
and  graeral  civiliiation  of  the  Britirii  Isluids,  is,  in  nature 
as  well  as  name,  of  purelv  Teutonic  original ;  that  particular 
species  of  organization  naving  ever  been  found  repugnant 
to  the  habits  and  spirit  of  tiie  CaWxa  nations  in  their  inde- 
pendent state.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain  itself,  its  local  limits 
advanrasd  with  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Gennanio 
colonies  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed ;  and  in  Ireland 
we  find  that  the  native  race  were  stiaiigeis  to  it  until  tbe 
settlement  on  their  eastern  and  southern  ooasts*  about  the 
nintik  oentttiT)  of  some  of  those  Danish.  North-man,  or,  as 
they  were  called  in  Ireland,  Ost-man  (Bast-man)  bands,  in 
tikat  snat  »ra  of  the  permanent  migratiMU  of  those  for- 
midable sea-rovers.  these  maritime  setdementa,  five, 
via.,  Dublin.  Wexford,  Wateifotd,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  ap- 
pear as  places  of  note  at  the  commencement  of  the  Angh>- 
Norman  conquests  in  the  island,  and  as  possessing  uiat 
municipal  organization  which  constantly  attended  lUl  the 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  race.  The  Os^man  colonists  of 
Ireland,  too,  thoiigh  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  first 
settlement  .they  adh^ed  to  their  antient  paganism,  had 
at  tbe  period  in  question,  owing  undoubtedly  to  uie  amicable 
relations  iriiich  had  arisen  bstwaen  them  and  the  Irish 
population,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  clo^,  been 
long  in  the  pnrfiassion  of  Christianity;  ao  tha^  it  should 
seem,  tbe  first  Anglo-Nonnap  invaders  m^ht  have  re«^- 
ntsed  in  them  some  dq^  of  national  affinity.  But  being 
ignorant  and  brutal,  though  subtle  and  daring  adventurers, 
their  thirst  for  plunder  and  for  territorial  acquisition  would 
npt  permit  them,  in  their  carev  of  murderous  rapine,  to 
make  any  distinction  in  treatment  between  the  Scandi- 
navian and  the  Celtic  Mood*  between  the  Ost-man  and  the 
Irishman. 

This  utun(nting  temper  of  the  early  private  invaders  per- 
foctly  coincided  with  the  policy  of  ue  English  crown ;  and 
so  soon  as  Henry  II.  bad  found  leisure  to  take  the  business 
of  the  invasion  into  his  own  hands,  one  of  his  ]xincipal 
nuaaures  for  securing  the  foi^ng  of  his  govenunent  on  Uie 
Ush  sml  was  the  colonisation  of  thewt  mutpnts  vitb 
English  or  Anglo-Norman  settkia.  Urns  the  Oat-men  of 
Dublin  were  t&ust  without  the  walls  of  their  ci^  to  in- 
habit the  suburb  thenee  called  Os^man  town,  and  still,  by 
eotruption,  Oxmantown,  givii^  place  to  a  band  of  mer- 
cantile settlers  from  Briston  who  became  the  English  king's 
'  burgesses'  of  Dublin,  with  a  charter  of  liberties  modelled 
exacUy  upon  that  of  Bristol.  In  like  manner,  duhi^  the 
various  fluctuations  of  the  territorial  conquest,  down  to  its 
completion  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  every 
permanent  extension  of  the  English  frontier  extended  the 
English  organization  of  the  territory,  of  which  ^  esta- 
bUshment  of  fortified  towns,  with  inhabitants  municipally 
orianiaad  and  tcained  to  arms,  was  a  oonstait  and  a  pro- 
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during  that  long  period  as  still  exist,  or  have  left  distinet 
traces,  we  give  an  enumeration  from  the  repwt  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  Irish  branch  of  the  late  municipal 
inquiry.  They  are  45  in  number,  viz.,  Ardee,  Ardfert, 
AtnbOT,  Atheniy,  Bannow,  Callan,  Carlingford,  Carlow, 
Carrickfoigns,  tiashel,  Clonmel,  Cork,  Dingle,  Donegal, 
Dn^heda,  Dublin,  Dideek,  Dundalk,  Dungarvan.  Featbard 
(coimty  of  Upperanr),  Fme,  Galway,  Gowran.  Inisti<^;ue, 
Irishtown,  Kella,  luldare,  Kilkenny,  Kilmallock.  Kinsale, 
Knocktopher,  Limerick,  Maryborough,  Naas,  Navan,  New 
Ross,  Old  Leudilin,  Philipstown,  RosoiMnmon,  l^^mMm. 
Thoniastown,  Trim,  Watcrford,  Wexford.  YmigliaL 

Tbe  municipal  oomnuaiicmers  eotdd  not  hel|t  obasrving 
the  '  marked  distinction  in  the  language  of  their  ehartor^ 
as  to  the  constitutions  of  the  municipal  corporations  in 
Ireland,  according  to  the  dates  of  Uiose  instruments,*  that 
is,  according  as  mey  were  granted  before  or  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  James  L  The  source  t£  thia 
remarkable  difference  will  be  found  clearly  explained  on 
referring  to  the  historical  part  of  our  account  of  the  '  Bo- 
roughs OF  England  and  Walbs,'  (voL  v^  p.  209,)  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  was  precisely  the  period  when  the 
crown  was  most  actively  exerting  itself  to  secure  the  power 
of  moulding  the  borough  constitutions  at  its  pleasun ;  and 
that  in  the  middle  of  James's  reign  was  given  the  notable 
judicial  decision  in  Anrour  of  iho  prerogative  <tf  eatabHahing 
close  boroughs  by  eharter,  upon  which  the  crown  ever 
afterwards  acted,  the  same  historieal  summary  it  ap- 
pears that,  flir  as  the  «Eerdse  of  this  power  was  carried  m 
England,  yet,  in  the  hands  of  the  Stuarts  at  least,  it  foiled 
of  the  complete  attainmoic  of  its  object  But  in  Ireland, 
which  presented  a  much  clearer  field  iat  its  exertion,  it  waa 
used  both  lavishly  and  effectually,  not  only  in  establishing 
new  boroughs,  but  in  refrsming  the  constitutions  of  the  old 
ones.  In  the  'plantation  of  Ulster,*  as  the  settling  d 
^tish  inhabitants  upon  the  lately-forfeited  lands  there  waa 
then  denominated,  by  charters  granted  by  James  to  various 
*  undertakers'  of  the  plantation,  a  number  of  ineorp«atkMis 
vere  made  beftwehand,  on  the  new  and  approved  plan  of 
towns  *to  be  built*  <m  the  respective  lands.  Anodiar  and 
very  simifau  mode  of  making  boroughs  in  Irdand  at  thb 
penod  was  the  incorporating  of  some  village  already  euat* 
mg,  at  the  same  time  placii^  its  ewporation  unosr  ths 
aut^ute  control  of  the  lord  of  the  mancr  existing  ]»•- 
viously  or  newly  erected.  Tha  whole  number  of  bonmglia 
thus  created  by  James  I.  and  his  two  immediate  suooeasora, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  were  originally  of  the  dass  just 
described,  thou^  some  of  them  have  since  risen  to  im- 
portance, LB  61,  viz.,  by  James  I.,  Agber,  Armadb,  Aske^- 
ton,  Athlone,  Athy,  Bellinakill,  Ballyshannon,  Baltimore, 
Bandonbridge,  Bangw,  Belfast,  Belturbet,  Bojde,  Carrick- 
on-Shannon,  Castlebar,  Cavan,  Charlemont,  (^logher, 
Cloehnakilt;^,  Coleraine,  Dungannon.  Enni^  Ennia- 
cortny,  Snniskillen,  Featbard  (county  of  Wexford),  Gorey, 
Hillsborough,  Jamestown,  Kilbqsgan,  KiUileagfa,  Killy- 
b^^  LiAwd,  lismwe,  Londondnty,  Lymavady,  Iblkrw, 
Monagban,  Newry,  Newtownards,  Sligo,  St.  Johiutown 
(oounty  of  Donegal),  Strabane,  Tallagh,  Tralee,  Tuam. 
Wioklow;  by  Charles  I.,  Banagher;  I7  Caurieall.,  Bel- 
tinghss,  Blessington,  Csriesfoit,  Casdemartyr,  CharienIS, 
Dunleer,  Crranard,  Harristown,  Lanesboroug^  Loufoiit 
Middleton,  PortarUngtm,  St  Johnstowno  (county  of  Long- 
ford), Tulske. 

Each  of  the  106  corporations  in  the  two  lilts  given 
above,  sent  two  members  to  tbe  Irish  House  of  Cnnmons, 
and  many  of  those  in  the  latter  list  served  scarcely  any 
other  purpose  from  the  bc^innitig,  their  inooiporation  hav- 
ing been  tittle  more  than  a  cover  for  the  nominatim  at  tha 
two  memhws  by  the  landed  proprutoc.  Many  had  oonae- 
quently  foUen  into  virtual  diaoae  kmg  before  the  IsgiBlattvo 
uniMi  with  England.  An  however  seem  to  have  exercised 
some  municipJ  function  within  the  last  century,  excepting 
these  seven, — Baldmore,  Ch^her,  Dungarvan,  Lismore, 
Mallow.  Newry,  Tidlagh.  With  respect  to  the  five  ftd- 
lowing,  the  existence  in  them  either  of  a  corporation  or  of 
burgage  tenure  is  noticed  in  antient  records,  but  no  charter 
of  moorporation  has  been  discovered,  viz.,  donmines, 
Downpatrick,  Ratoath,  Swords,  T^igfamon,  each  of  which 
likewise  sent  two  representatives  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

The  mode  of  inoorforation  adopted  by  the  crown  m 
erecting  the  modem  boroughs,  presents  little  more  than  a 
parallel  to  tlu  oourae  it  was  pvrsi^^^^^^j^;  but  in 
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order  to  enlain  bow  it  ms  tbit  tlie  rabv enmi  which  it 
Affected  in  the  aatient  borough  onutitutioiu  of  Ireland  was 
BO  much  more  npid  and  more  eomplete  than  in  tbooe  of 
England,  we  must  advert  to  some  very  remarkable  features 
ID  tbe  politico-religious  history  of  Ireland. 

In  the  very  first  establishment  of  borouEha  in  that  coun- 
try, the  Anglo-Norman  crown  had  found  itself  under  an 
absolute  riei;e5Bity  of  placing  the  new  municipalities  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  class  of  boroughs  in  England : 
the  Aocurity  of  the  English  power  upon  the  Irish  soil  re- 
quired that  the  incorporated  burgesses  should  be  strong  and 
prompt  for  defensive  war&re  \  and,  to  be  bo,  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  be  free.  Not  only  therefore  were  the  mu> 
nidpai  and  the  parliamentary  fianohise  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
liabiiant  householders  at  lai^  hut  their  eommon  exemp- 
tion from  burdensome  duties  and  services,  ai^  from  feuul 
juHsdictions,  was  rendered  more  effective  than  in  England 
itself :  and  such,  on  the  whole,  did  the  civil  condition  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  boroughs  continue  to  be  until  the  completion 
of  the  territorial  conquest.  This  completion,  whOe  it  re- 
lieved the  antient  boroughs  from  the  danger  of  external 
attacit  from  the  unsubdued  native  Irish  population,  ren- 
dered their  internal  freedom  more  liable  to  attack .  from 
the  Englt:3h  crown,  at  length  relieved  from  the  risk  and 
embarrassment  of  the  old  contest  with  *  the  Irish  enemy.' 
Another  remarkable  circumstance  appeared  just  at  the 
same  period,  which,  while  it  commenced  an  entirely  new 
(cra  in  Anglo-Irish  hiatory,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  a  weapon  of  sweeping  efficiency  for  the 
prosecution  in  Ireland  of  its  new  policy  towards  antient 
borou^  in  general.  When  Henry  VIII.  bad  aboliahml, 
to  his  own  advantage,  the  papal  supremacy  in  Engluid,  tbe 
new  religious  reformation,  though  received  without  diffi- 
culty bv  tliat  small  portion  of  the  Anglo-Irish  population 
which  had  close  connexions  with  the  English  government, 
mode  little  progress  among  that  population  at  lai^ :  the 
great  majority  adhered  as  steadfastly  to  Catholicism  as  the 
native  Irish  themselves,  and  thus  became  involved  with 
them  in  one  and  the  same  jpolitical  proscription.  To  avoid 
giving  a  faUa  colour  to  the  whole  subuquent  tenor  of 
Anglo-Irinh  history,  it  is  moat  important  to  observe  dis- 
tinctly, that  ever  since  tbe  permanent  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  reformation,  the  great  source  of  inso- 
lent poUtieal  ascendency  on  the  one  band,  and  indignant 
politick  exclusion  on  the  other,  has  been  the  difference, 
not  of  mcMt  but  of  creeds ;  and  that  of  the  English  blood 
now  existing  on  tbe  Irish  soil,  far  the  greater  portion  circu- 
lates in  tbe  veins  of  tlnwe  who  are  still  subjected  to  political 
depression  on  religious  grounds  alone.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  two  statutes  were  passed  relating  to  the  crown's 
religious  supremacy  and  to  tbe  uniformity  of  common 
prayer ;  but  her  government  was  too  discreet  to  enforce  either 
of  them,  except  as  to  the  clergy  and  the  leading  officers  acting 
in  civil  capacities  under  the  government.  But  James  I.  sent 
presidents  or  military  governors  through  the  Irish  provinces 
for  the  immediate  enforcement  of  the  statutes  in  question, 
especially  in  the  corporate  towns ;  and  from  the  language  of 
the  historians  who  panegyriie  these  presidents,  we  find  that 
their  threat  was  *  to  cut  with  King  James's  sword  King 
John's  charters  in  pieces;  to  level  the  cities  with  the 
ground,  and  strew  them  with  salt.'  On  arrinng  at  these 
towns,  they  called  before  them  the  mayOTs  and  other  prin- 
cipal corporate  officers,  and,  after  some  further  proceedings, 
deposed  them,  imprisoned  them  during  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure, imposed  on  them  heavy  pecuniary  penalties,  and  for 
payment  of  tliese  had  their  gooos  sold  in  the  public  streets, 
rur  a  knowledge  of  these  latter  proceedings  we  are  not  in- 
debted to  historians,  but  the  detail  exists  in  reports  exult- 
inglv  made  by  the  presidents  themselves  to  the  government 
of  the  day.  The  leading  municipal  officers  being  thus 
ejected,  others,  of  known  pliancy,  were  substituted  in  their 

filaces ;  and  these  persons  readily  resigned  the  rights  and 
iberties  of  their  towns  into  tbe  kind's  bands,  and  took  out 
new  charters  of  incorporaticm.  And  brae  it  was  that  the 
leading  object  of  tbe  crown  was  accomplished.  Z'o  tbe 
several  anlient  boroughs  new  charters  were  soon  issued,  so 
framed  as  to  leave  but  a  very  small  share  of  municipal  power 
to  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.  In  these  charters  in- 
dividuals were  expressly  nominated  to  fill  the  offices  of 
mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  Sec.  :  the  members  of  the  governing 
council  of  the  corporations  were  in  most  instances  nomi- 
nated in  Uke  manner,  with  exclusive  power  to  appoint  their 
suocesaors;  so  that  the  inhabitants  at  large  were  almost 
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wholly  deprived  of  that  share  in  their  local  governnuni 

which,  under  the  original  constitutions  of  these  borooghs. 
they  ha.d  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  foiur  centuries. 

The  system  of  exclusioff  was  closely  pursued  by  the  per 
sons  thus  newly  placed  in  corporate  authority,  who,  by  this 
means,  gradually  severed  their  interests  from  those  of  the 
inhabitants  ut  large :  still  they  were  unable  wholly  to  ex- 
tinguisli  the  municipal  rights  of  the  antient  class  of  free 
men,  who,  though  excluded  by  test  oalhs  from  the  higher 
corporate  offices,  continued  pretty  numerous  until  the  year 
1654,  when  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  obtained  pos 
session  of  all  such  towns.  No  sooner  was  Charles  II.  re 
stored  than  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  issued  a  procla 
mation  confirming  to  every  one  holding  by  grant  or  contract 
with  '  the  late  usurped  powers,'  all  their  lands  and  poaaes- 
sions,  as  well  in  towns  as  elsewhere  during  a  given  period. 
Under  the  authority  of  this  proclamation,  wtwn  the  Irish 
legislature  was  called  tt^ether  for  the  general  arrangement 
of  landed  property,  and  other  public  interests,  which  had 
been  completely  subverted  by  so  many  years  of  civil  war, 
the  Commonwealth  soldiery,  who,  under  Cromwell,  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  walled  towns,  were  able  to  re- 
turn an  overwhelming  majority  of  members  to  that  par 
liament  which  passed  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explana- 
tion. The  permanence  of  their  interest  was  thus  provided 
for ;  and  the  estates,  rights,  and  liberties  of  those  corporate 
establishments  were  vested  in  a  body  of  men  but  recently 
settled  in  the  kingdom.  The  uiyust  exclusion  conse- 
quently maintained^  became,  ,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
reign,  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  the  Irish  goverDm'ent ;  but, 
wa%-ering  as  that  g^vermnent  has  so  often  been  between 
justice  and  expedien<gr,  it  procured  no  effectual  change  in 
that  system,  the  evils  <^  wnicb  it  seemed  to  deplore. 

One  meastire,  however,  was  taken  at  this  period,  tbe  ten 
dency  of  which  was  to  miti^te  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of 
absolute  exclusion  prevailing  in  the  Irish  municipalities. 
The  Act  of  Explanation  empowered  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Council,  withm  seven  years,  to  make  rules,  orders,  and 
directions,  for  the  better  regulation  of  all  cities,  walled 
towns,  and  corporations.  By  virtue  of  this  power,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  anu  Council,  in  1672,  issued  what  are  called  ihu 
*  New  Rules,*  which  ordained  that  thenceforward  the  eieo- 
tions  of  persons  to  serve  tbe  ofilees  of  mayor,  sheriff,  re- 
corder, or  town-clerk,  of  Dublin,  Limerick.  Galway,  and 
the  several  other  towns  therein  mentioned,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  tbe  apptobatioi:  of  the  Lrad  Lieutenant  and  Council; 
and  that  no  penon  should  be  capable  of  acting  as  mayor, 
recorder,  sheriff,  treasurer,  alderman,  town-clerk,  common- 
councilman,  or  master  or  warden,  until  he  should  have 
taken  the  oath  of  supremacy,  except  such  only  with  whose 
taking  that  oath  the  Lord  lieutenant  should  think  fit,  by 
name  and  in  writing,  to  dispense.  But  that  part  of  these 
New  Rules  which  tended  to  restore  the  antient  basis  of  the 
municipal  franchise,  was  a  provision  that  all '  foreigners, 
strangers,  and  aliens,  being  merchants,  or  skilled  in  any 
mystery,  craft,  or  trade,'  then  or  thereafter  residing  and  in 
habiting  within  those  cities  or  towns,  should,  on  paying 
down  a  fine  to  the  mayor  and  common  council,  or  other 
persons  authorized  to  admit  freemen,  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  such  city  or  town  respectively,  and  if  they  de- 
sired it,  into  any  guild,  brotherhood,  &C.,  therein ;  that  any 
person  refusing  to  admit  them  so  applying  for  their  freedom 
should,  upon  due  proof  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Council,  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  such  city 
or  town ;  and  further,  that  on  such  refusal  of  admission  bv 
the  corporate  authorities,  such  person  so  applying  should 
on  tendering  twenty  shillings,  and  taking  the  oath  of  alle 
giance  before  any  justice  of  peace  in  the  adjoining  county, 
be  therefore  deemed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  freemun 
of  such  corporation,  guild,  &c.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  exclu- 
sive ^tem  then  in  operation,  every  resident  trader  in  the 
corporate  towns  <tf  Ireland  was  enabled,  under  these  rules 
and  orders,  to  become  a  freeman ;  though  still,  except  by 
special  dispensation,  he  could  not  fill  the  higher  munidpal 
offices,  unless  by  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  giving 
the  other  tests  then  required. 

But  after  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  this  portion  of  these  rules  were  whoUv  disregarded. 
Owing,  indeed,  in  some  degree  to  James  II.  s  unsuccessful 
attempts  against  bis  opponents  in  tbe  corporate  towns  of 
Ireland,  the  srstem  of  absolute  exclusion  pursued  in  the 
early  part  of  his  brother's  reign  was  revived  with  aggra- 
vated rigour:  and  under  such  circumstances  little  was, to 

Digitiz.  ._ 
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M  «^net«d  torn  ueki&g  the  benefit  of  the  rules  and  orders, 
07  bringing  in  any  other  mode  the  rights  of  the  excluded 
before  such  tribunals  as  then  existed.  From  these  causes, 
and  from  a  sort  of  in\-iolabiIily  or  sacredness  of  character 
which  was  thrown  about  corporate  establishments  in  Ireland 
from  the  reign  of  William  IIL  almost  to  the  present  time, 
the  inhabitants  at  large  of  municipal  towns  have  remained 
wholly  unconnected  in  interests  or  feelings  with  the  few 
mdividuals  monopolising  all  corporate  authority. 

The  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  municipal  corjiorotionB 
of  Ireland,  eommenoed  in  1 833,  was  a  bnuun  of  the  general 
municiittl  inquiry  which  natturalty  followed  f  passing  of 
the  parliamentary  Refimn  Acts.  The  Iridi  Commissioners 
took  as  tlw  basis  of  their  local  investigations  the  1 1 7  places 
which  sent  representatives  lo  the  Irish  parliament ;  all  of 
which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  several  lists  given 
above,  except  the  six  following,  which,  though  they  were 
empowered  by  elwrter  to  return  each  two  members  to  par- 
liament, appear  never  to  have  possessed  a  municipal  cha- 
racter i  viz.,  Antrim,  Doneraile,  Lisburn,  Mullingar,  Ran- 
dalstown,  and  Rathcormao.  And  of  tlie  various  municipal 
etvporations  above  mentioned,  only  sixty  appear  to  be 
now  effectively  existing  and  exercising  corporate  ftinctions. 
These  we  shall  here  enumerate  in  the  order  of  their  respec- 
tive ma^iitudes,  commencing  with  the  most  populous,  and 
descanding  regularly  downwards :  they  are,  of  100,000  in- 
habitants and  upwards,  Dublin,  Cork;  fh>m  100,000  to 
50.000,  Limerick,  Belfost;  from  50,000  to  20,000,  Galway, 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Londonderry;  from  20,000  to  10,000, 
Drogheda,  Sligo,  Qoumel,  Kinule,  Athlone,  Yougbal, 
Wexfbtd,  Dun^k;  from  10,000  to  5000,  Bandonbndga, 
Tralee,  Armagh,  Carlow,  Carrickfergus,  Ennis,  Cashel, . 
Tuam,  Calhm,  Enniskillen,  Enniscorthy,  Colwaitie,  New 
Ross;  from  5000  to  3000,  Charleville,  Strabane,  Longford, 
Athy,  Navan,  Dingle,  Kelts,  Ardee,  Monoghan,  Naas, 
Cloghnakilty,  Dungannon,  Boyle,  Feathard  (co.  Tippe- 
rar^).  Trim,  Maryborough,  Portarlington,  Oore^;  from 
3000  to  lOOO.Thomastown,  Bangor,  Wicklow,  Middleton, 
Bellurbet,  Kilbeggan,  Baltinglass,  Hillsborough,  Alhenry, 
Kilmallock,  Killileagh ;  from  1000  to  900,  Inistioge,  Ces- 
tleraartyr.  Of  the  extinct  corporations,  30  have  become  lo 
since  the  legislative  Union  with  Great  Britain  ;  these  TSr/ 
in  population  from  6000  downwards ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  under  1000,  and  several  are  inconsiderable 
villages. 

In  Ireland,  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  present  baib  of 
municipal  constituency  Is  yet  more  universally  glaring  and 
more  injuriously  operatix-e  than  it  was  in  the  unrelormed 
system  of  England.  'The  rights  from  birth,  marriage,  and 
apprenticeship,'  say  the  Irish  Oommissionors,  *  have,  even 
where  most  liberally  admitted,  ftiled  to  supply  in  the  body  of 
the  corporations,  a  general  constituency  comprising  or  repre- 
senting sufficiently  the  various  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
two  former  qualifications  are  necessarily  limited  to  persons 
related  to,  or  connected  With,  the  old  members ;  and  the 
last  (apprenticeship)  leaves  to  the  old  members  complete 
control  as  to  the  class  from  which  the  new  may  be  selected : 
thus,  when  a  particular  party  has  gained  on  ascendency, 
these  rights  operate  to  preserve  the  corpomte  privileges  to 
that  party  exclusivelv.  The  modes  m  admission  which 
have  become  established  in  most  corporations  have 
further  contributed  to  limit  the  number  of  freemen, 
and  f  rerent  the  foundation  of  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive commonalty.... Possessed  of  these  powers,  the  go- 
verning bodies  have  too  commonly  used  them,  without 
scruple,  not  as  trusts  to  be  exercised  fbr  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  but  as  the  means  of  attaining  for  themselves 
an  explusive  dominion  over  the  general  inhabitancy,  and 
political  influence  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament. 
The  course  which  they  seem  to  have  almost  universally 
pursued  for  this  object  has  been  to  concede  with  the  utmost 
parsimony  to  the  inhabitants  the  right  to  become  members 
of  the  corporations  as  freemen.  Where  the  recognised 
rights  to  freedom  are  not  directly  resisted,  difficulties  are 
interposed  to  its  attainment ;  in  some  cases,  b^  the  esta- 
blishment of  peculiar  forms  of  admission,  as  m  Bandon- 
bridge,  Dublin,  and  Drogheda,  which  give  to  the  governing 
body,  or  some  of  its  members,  a  direct  power  of  negativing 
or  suppressing  the  claims.  In  others,  as  m  Kilkenny  and 
Limerick,  unnecessary  delays  or  technical  obstacles  have 
been  interposed  in  the  investigation  and  considemtion  of 
the  tillo  to  admission ;  while  the  power  of  admission  by  es- 
pecial gmce  may  at  all  times  be  exercised  without  limit,  to 


countet»ct  an^  inereaie  on  title  supposed  to  be  dangerous 

to  the  pevailing  influence.  The  policy  of  the  governing 
bodies  has  induced  some  of  them,  in  recent  instances,  to 
endeavour  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  extend  more  liberally 
the  corporate  franchise,  with  the  view  of  encountering  the 
enlarged  leasehold  and  household  constituency  introduced 
by  the  Reform  Bill.  Thus,  in  Clonmel,  rights  to  freedom 
not  recognised  for  eighty  years  prior  to  that  Act  being 
passed,  have  been  since  admitted.  In  Dundalk  it  was  at- 
tempted to  introduce  a  right  of  admission  by  birth,  but 
unsuocessflilly.  In  Waterford  the  some  policy  has  led  lo 
tbe  relaxation  of  restrictions  previousW  existing  <hi  the  at- 
tainment of  freedcKQ  oi  of  riKht  In  Kinsale  and  Athlon^ 
ft«emen  wne  admitted  in  Tai^  numbers  in  1831  for  the 
some  purpose,  but  the  attempt  was  d^eated  by  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Reform  Act  excluding  honorary  freemen  ad- 
mitted subseq^uently  to  the  3bth  of  March  in  that  year.* 

The  excessive  abuse  of  the  unlimited  power  of  admitting 
non-residents  into  the  local  constituency,  is  a  feature  still 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  character  of  the  Iriftfa  corpo- 
rations than  in  that  of  the  English.  *  In  counties  of  cities 
and  counties  of  towns,'  say  the  commissioners,  '  the  ac- 
knowledged rights  of  tiie/reeholdert  to  vote  at  elections  for 
members  of  parliament,  while  it  has  served  to  maintain  the 
general  independence  of  the  community,  has  a  decided 
though  indirect  tendency  to  the  depression  of  the  freemen 
as  a  class.  The  freeholders,  who  thus  possessed  the  most 
valuable  civil  r^ht  without  control  of  the  corporate  autho- 
rities, had  less  motive  to  seek  admission  as  frMinen ;  while 
the  existence  of  an  independent  body  of  electors  led,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  their  infiuenoe,  to  the  creation  of 
non-resident  freemen— a  practice  on  the  part  of  the  norpo- 
rations  for  the  correction  of  which  the  le^lature  has  lately 
interposed  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act.  In 
many  corporations  (we  may  instance  those  of  Oolway,  Lime- 
riek,  Cork,  and  Drogheda),  the  creation  of  ncm-resident 
IVeemen  has  prevailed  to  an  extent  apparently  only  limited 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  a  sufficient  number  in  the 
interest  of  the  corporation  to  bear  down  the  resident  free- 
hold constituency.  As  members  of  the  corporations  fur 
genera]  municipal  purposes,  the  non-resident  fl<eemen  do 
not  appear  to  have  interfoied ;  but  such  rights  as  they  may 
have  in  that  respect  remain  unaffected  by  the  provisions  « 
the  Reform  Act ;  and  if  the  subject  of  contest  should  be 
of  sufficient  importance  tb^  might  itill  be  resorted  to  by 
the  governing  body  on  oeranon  m  the  exercise  of  the  corpo- 
rate powers,  where  vested  in  the  freemen  at  la^^e^ 

'  The  admission  of  non-residents  to'sneh  an  extent  seems 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  incorporation,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  charters, 
which  are  addressed  to  the  citizens,  commons,  inhabitants 
or  commonalty  of  the  corporate  city  or  town,  and  abound 
in  provisions  for  the  benefit  and  exclusive  advantages,  com- 
mercial and  civil,  of  those  residing  in  the  incorporated  di»> 
tricts.  We  find  the  legislature  itself,  at  a^-ery  early  p^od, 
sanctioning  und  enforcing  the  principle  and  policy  of  a  resi- 
dent municipality,  by  a  statute  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
pas<;ed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VII.  (c.  7),  which  enacts 
"  that  no  ciiy  or  great  town  receive  or  admit  any  person  to 
he  alderman,  juror,  or  freeman  within  any  of  the  said  cities 
or  towns,  but  such  persona  as  have  been  prentice  or  haw 
been  continually  inbabitant  in  the  said  eities  or  towns 
and  (after  some  other  provisions),  "  that  if  any  city  or  town 
offend  the  premises  or  any  part  thereof,  the  mayor  and 
commons  of  any  such  city  or  town,  by  whatever  name  ihey 
be  incorporated  by,  to  forfeit  an  hundred  marks  of  money 
to  the  king  as  often  as  they  or  any  of  them  shall  offend  the 
premises  or  any  part  of  them."  In  practice,  however,  the 
terms  of  the  charters  and  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
have  alike  been  disregarded,  and  the  provisions  of  the  ai-t 
of  parliament  have  been  considered  as  penal,  but  not  pr>v 
hibitory;  imposing  the  prescribed  penalty  on  the  eorpi -ra- 
tion which  violates  them,  but  not  invalidating  the  ndmissii.n 
of  the  i>ersons  in  whose  favour  they  are  infringed.  EUt- 
tion  oommittees  of  the  House  of  Commons  have,  in  the 
cases  of  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Waterford.  decided  that 
the  rights  of  election  there  were  limited  to  freemen  resident 
at  the  time  of  admission ;  but  these  dedsiona,  which  assertud 
a  principle  theretofore  habitually  violated  in  modem  prac- 
tice, have  proceeded  on  evidence  of  the  antient  bye-lair> 
and  usages  of  these  corporations,  and  in  the  case  of  Wexfi  d 
on  the  special  terms  of  the  charter.  In  the  case  of  Lime- 
rick, the  legislature  h^^|^g^<^]tJ|l<^|)Gf  the  regu- 
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JtSkm  of  Oiat  eorpontioii,  4  Geo.  IV.,  c  136;  ind  made 
reiidanee  at  the  time  of  admiesion  a  neceaMury  qualifloatton 
<br  fteedcm.  In  Cairiekfei^s,  also,  the  luage  baa  been 
in  oonfbnnity  with  this  principle. 

*  That  the  existence  of  such  control  and  influenee  in  such 
a  body  over  the  admission  of  the  members  ia  a  main  defect 
in  the  comcitution  of  tlra  municipal  corporations,  the  re- 
sults, contrasted  with  the  objects  of  the  institutions,  appear 
to  us  to  demonstrate.  We  apprehend  the  term  municipal 
corporation  may,  in  reference  to  our  present  inquiry,  and 
on  a  view  of  the  several  charters  whicli  have  oome  under 
our  notice,  be  fidrly  considered  to  mean  an  incorporation  of 
persons,  inhabitants  o^  or  connected  with,  a  particular  place 
or  district,  eoablin^^  them  to  conduct  its  local  civil  govern- 
ment AccMdinffly,  the  regulation  of  the  municipal  dis- 
trict and  its  inhabitants,  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  within  it  by  a  m^straey  ehosen  by  and  from  tiie 
inewporated  body,  and  the  adnuniBtratum  of  juitiee  to  the 
community  in  domestic  tribunals,  are  among  the  principal 
objects  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  Tarions  charters 
of  incorporation  appearing  to  have  been  granted  from  time 
to  time  to  the  corporate  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland.  An- 
other important  object  of  many  incorporations  was  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  represent  their  respective  cities  and 
towns  in  parliament.  A  ferther,  and  one  which  appears  to  ; 
have  engaged  more  attention  in  former  times  than  at  pre- 
sent, wag  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  local  trade 
by  means  of  commercial  societies,  or  ^ilds.  It  appears  to 
have  been  always  considered  conducive,  if  not  necessary, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  first  object  above  noticed — that  of 
providing  for  the  re^fulation  of  the  municipal  d^trict  and 
ite  inhabitants— that  the  oorporata  bodyshouhl  be  invested 
with  pdwm  to  make  ordinances  or  bye-lawa  fa  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  suoh  ordinanoaa  would  be  the  more  binding 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  suited  to  Iheir  inters 
ests,  if  made  with  theur  eommon  assent  We  find,  there- 
fore, thst  in  nearly  all  the  charters  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions in  Ireland  in  whioh  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  is 
expressly  given  (even  in  those  the  most  restricted  in  other 
particulars),  this  power  is  vested  in  the  whole  body,  in- 
cluding the  commonalty  equally  with  the  other  members. 
All  the  other  olQeots  sought  by  their  creation  alike  imply 
that  those  institutions  were  originally  designed  for  the 
peculiar  and  common  benefit  of  the  retidenis  the  corpo- 
rate dittriet,  and  were  intended  to  be  Identified  in  interest 
with  them,  and  entitled  to  their  confidence  and  support 

*  But  ibe  consequences  of  such  exereiw  a«  we  nave  de- 
scribed of  the  iwwer  of  admiuion  to  ib»  freedom  of  the 
municipal  corpunliotis  m  Ireland,  have  been  to  establish  a 
very  different  condition  of  Uiose  bodies.  It  has  fbUowed, 
that  in  many  towns  there  is  no  recognised  commonalty ; 
that  in  others,  where  existing  in  name,  it  is  entirely  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  inhabitants,  and  consists  of  a  very  small 
portion,  of  an  exclusive  character,  not  comprising  t^  mer- 
cantile interests,  nor  representing  the  wealth,  intelligence, 
or  respectabihty  of  the  town.  The  corporations  are,  not 
without  reason,  looked  on  by  the  great  body  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  corporate  districts  wiUi  suspicion  and  distrust, 
SIS  having  interests  distinct  tcom  and  adverse  to  those  of 
the  general  community,  whom  they  thus  studiously  exclude 
from  a  participation  in  the  municipal  government  Their 
members  fluently  consist  entirdy  the  relatives  and 
adherenta  of  particular  individuals  or  fkmilies,  and  the 
principles  of  their  association  and  those  which  relate  ad- 
mission or  exclusion,  have  rarely  any  connntion  with  the 
common  benefit  of  the  disUict  or  the  wishes  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. In  &r  the  greater  number  of  the  dose  corporations, 
the  persons  composing  them  are  the  mere  nominees  of  the 
"  patron"  or  '*  proprietor"  of  the  borough ;  while  in  those 
apparently  more  enlarged  they  are  admitted  and  associated 
in  support  of  some  particular  political  interest,  most  fn- 
quently  at  variance  with  the  majority  of  the  resident  inha- 
bitancy.' 

'  This  system,'  they  continue, '  deserves  peculiar  notice 
in  reference  to  your  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 
In  one  corporation  alone,  that  uf  Tuam,  the  majority  of  the 
governing  body  is  Roman  Catholic. . .  .The  laws  which  for 
a  series  of  years  operated  to  exclude  those  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  from  corporations  were  repealed 
in  the  year  1793  by  the  statute  33  Geo.  III.,  c  21 ;  but  the 
Roman  Catholics  bare  hitherto  derived  little  practical  ad- 
vantage from  the  change.  In  the  close  boroughs  ihej  are 
almo4  universally  excluded  frinn  all  corporate  pivileges. 


In  the  more  oonsiderable  towns  tbsy  have  raniy  hew  ad- 
mitted even  as  freemen ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  tfaey 
are  altogether  excluded  from  the  ^emiog  bodies.  In 
some— and  among  these  is  the  most  important  corporatior 
in  Irehuid,  that  of  Dublin— their  admission  is  still  resisted 
on  avowed  principles  of  sectarian  distinotion.  Even  in 
those  corporations  whose  rights  to  freedom  are  acknow- 
ledged and  conceded,  the  long  operation  of  the  penal  code 
having  prevented  the  acquisition  of  freedom  by  the  imme 
diate  ancestors  of  the  present  Roman  Catholic  population, 
very  few  have  been  enabled,  since  its  repeal,  to  establish 
the  requisite  titles.  The  admissions  which  hare  taken 
place,  whether  upon  a  claim  of  right  or  by  favour,  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  either  the  result  of  personal  influence 
with  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  or  compliments 
to  indiriduals  of  wealth  or  popularity.  With  the  exceptions 
of  Tuam*  Oalway,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  the  rule  is  ex- 
elusion.  In  Londonderry,  at  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  tlum  were  only  three  Roman  Catliohc  freemeiL  Pre- 
viously to  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  code,  the  number  of 
opulent  Roman  Catholics  residing  in  tlie  corporate  cities 
and  towns  was  necessarily  limited.  But  since  those  changes 
in  the  laws  which  have  enabled  them  to  share  in  the  ^ne- 
ral  diffusion  of  wealth  and  in  the  benefits  of  unrestricted 
industry,  they  have  risen  and  multiplied  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  so  that  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  they 
constitute,  not  only  a  majority  of  the  whole  population,  but 
a  larae  proportion  of  the  more  opulent  ordeas.  We  feel 
bound  to  submit  to  your  majesty  that  a  system  of  municipal 
polity  which  excludes  such  a  class  of  your  majesty's  subjects 
from  all  substantial  cor|porate  privil^  and  power  must  be 
easentiBlly  defective  in  its  structure.  It  feils  to  secure  to 
the  di^vnt  classes  of  the  looal  eommunity  iMarlicipati(n  in 
the  regulation  of  their  own  eoncems ;  and  it  opiates  ftr 
more  widely  and  more  mischievously  timn  by  the  mere 
denial  of  equal  privily  to  persons  possessing  pvfect 
equality  of  civil  wmrth ;  for  in  places  where  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  is  Roman  Uiiholio,  and  persons  of  that 
pMsuasion  are,  fur  all  eflSciont  purposes,  exduded  from  6or- 
porate  privilege,  the  necessary  result  is,  that  the  municipal 
magistracy  belong  entirely  to  the  other  religious  persuaf 
sion;  and  the  dispensation  of  local  justice  ana  the  selection 
of  juries  being  committed  to  the  members  of  one  class  ex- 
clusively, it  is  not  surprising  that  such  administration  of 
the  laws  should  be  r^wded  with  distrust  and  suspicion  by 
the  other  and  more  numerous  body.  The  unpt^ular  cba- 
raoter  of  the  municipal  bodies  is  thus,  in  too  many  cases, 
aggravated  by  their  being  oonsidered  inimical,  on  the 
ground  ttf  sectarian  feelings,  to  a  great  m^ority  of  the 
resident  popnlatitn,  and  they  become  instrumental  to  the 
continuance  of  the  unhappy  dissensions  which  it  has  so 
long  been  the  policy  of  tho  legislature  to  allay.* 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  branch  of  our  subject  next  in 
impwtance — the  present  constitution  of  the  govoning 
bodies  of  the  Irish  municipalitieB. 

In  some  corporations  the  members  of  the  l^;islative 
council  are  styled  aldermen ;  in  others,  buigesses,  or  free 
burgesses ;  and  in  some  there  are  two  such  classes,  the  one 
styled  aldermen,  the  other  burgesses.  The  number  of  each 
class  is  usually  definite.  lu'the  numerous  corporations 
created  by  James  I.  the  corporate  body  was  made  to  con- 
nst  a  chief  officer,  twelve  or  more  *  free  bu^esses,*  antf 
'  a  commonalty but  in  the  chief  offiett  and  free  bunesse: 
were  exelusivMy  vested  the  deetion  of  the  prindpal  officers, 
the  filling  <^  vacancies  in  the  body  of  burgesses,  and 
the  admission  of  f^men.  Similar  in  effect,  though  not 
always  with  the  same  simplicity  of  form,  ore  the  constitu- 
tions of  nearly  all  the  Irish  corporations ;  and  the  condition 
of  those  in  which  more  popular  principles  are  found  affords 
generally  but  a  seeming  exoeptioii  to  the  prevalent  cha- 
racter of  the  governing  bodies.  Where  a  eommon  council 
has  been  established  to  mansge  the  whole  or  some  portion 
of  the  oorporata  afiairs,  all  the  members  of  the  superior 
classes  are,  with  few  exceptions,  members  of  that  assembly. 
In  several  oorporations,  representatives  of  the  freemen  at 
lai^e  are  selec-ted  <Xt  act  on  their  behalf  in  the  common 
councils ;  but  in  few  cases  are  they  actually  elected  by  the 
f^men ;  in  most  they  are  nominated  by  the  superior 
eiaasM  (rf'tbe  corporation,  or  by  the  eommon  councils  ibem 
selves,  without  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
general  constituency.  In  some  corporations  the  freemen 
nave  been  altogether  excluded  from  the  governing  bodies; 
wfaae  in  the  giMter  aiuiber  o^lj^^^ofimw^ 
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the '  free  bumsace  *  have  awumed  the  entire  government, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  fteunen  altogetiier.  The  legisUtive 
oonstitutione  of  Dublin  ind  Cork  require  more  {Mrticular 
nutice.  The  Dublin  corporation  is  the  only  one  in  which 
all  the  memberB  of  the  governing  body  are  not  elected  for 
life.  The  common  councQ  consists  of  two  bodies  sitting 
apart ;  the  lord  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  in  one  chamber, 
the  sheriffs  and  commons  in  another.  The  commons  are 
composed  of  the  '  sherifTs'  peers,'  being  those  freemen  who 
have  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  whose  number  in  the  council 
is  not  to  exceed  48,  and  of  96  members  elected  trienntally 
by  the  various  guilds  of  trades  of  which  the  corporation  is 
composed :  the  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  commons  from 
a  certain  number  of  sheriffs*  peers  returned  to  them  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen.  Both  aherifft'  peers  and 
aldramen  are  members  of  the  common  council  for  life.  In 
Cork,  a  more  direct  power  is  vested  in  the  body  of  fieemen. 
The  acts  of  the  common  cowkhI,  which  consists  of  the 
layor,  recorder,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen,  and  as  many  elected 
^ui^esses  as  will  make  up  the  number  24,  are  sulnect  to 
approval  by  the  court  of  freemen,  in  which  also  the  election 
of  its  members  is  vested :  but  this  apparent  freedom  of 
choice  is  in  practice  entfrely  controlled  by  a  sdf-conatituted 
association  of  a  certain  class  of  tbe  freemen,  of  exclusive 
political  and  religious  opinions. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  peculiar  to  the  legislative  con- 
stitution of  the  Irish  boroughs  must  here  be  stated.  In 
England,  non-residence  has  been  held,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  be  a  necessary  disqualiflcatiQn  for  the  legislative 
Ainetions ;  but  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1 747,  tbe  political 
■pirit  of  the  time  induced  the  leEialature,  by  statute  21 
Qfio.  n.,  cbap.  10,  sec.  8,  of  the  Irish  parliament,  to  dis- 
pense with  this  important  condition  in  all  but  a  very  few  of 
the  Irish  corporations.  After  reciting  that '  many  of  the 
towns  corporate  and  boroughs  not  being  cities,  which  send 
members  to  parliament,  had  been  obliged,  for  want  of  pro- 
testant  inhabitants  resident  in  the  precincts  of  said  towns 
corporate  and  boroughs,  to  elect  into  the  offices  of  burgesses 
and  other  offices  in  the  said  corporations  persons  who  did 
not  inhabit,  or  could  not  be  resident,  in  the  precincts 
thereof;  that  it  had  been  questioned  wliether  persons  not 
inhabitant  within  said  corporation  could,  within  the  letter 
of  their  respective  charters,  or  some  of  them,  be  elected  into 
or  actaaburgeaies  within  such  towns  corporate  or  boroughs; 
and  that  it  stfll  continued  impraolicaUe  in  most  of  the  said 
towns  corporate  and  boroughs  to  And  protestant  inhabitants 
who,  on  account  of  their  circumstances,  were  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  such  offices,'  it  enacted,  *  that  no  person  who  had  been  or 
should  be  in  all  other  respects  duly  elected  and  admitted  into 
any  of  the  said  offices  or  franchises,  in  any  town  corporate 
<»*  borough  not  being  a  city,  should  be  ousted  out  of  any 
such  office  or  franchise  as  aforesaid,  or  be  any  ways  sued, 
prosecuted,  or  molested,  for  or  by  reason  only  of  his  not 
being  an  inhabitant  of,  <n-  resident  within,  said  town  cor- 
porate or  borough  at  the  time  of  his  election,  but  should 
hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  such  office  or  franchise  as  fully  and 
•ffsctually,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  such  person  or 
peEBODB  wag  or  were  inhabitants  ot,  or  resident  witnin,  such 
town  corporate  or  borough  at  tbe  time  of  election.*  The 
effect  of  tlus  enactment  was  to  deprive  a  large  {noportion  of 
the  corporations  of  a  resident  governing  body.  In  some 
cases,  a  few,  very  rarely  a  majority,  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil, were  inhabitants  of  tbe  town;  while  in  otnera,  the 
whole  chartered  body  of  burgesses  became  composed  of 
non-residents,  some  of  whom  attended,  pro  forma,  at  elec- 
tions of  the  corporate  officers  and  of  the  parliamentary  re- 
presentatives, or  on  occasion  of  the  disposing  of  corporate 
property,  thou^  taking  no  other  part  in  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

AH  the  evils  of  an  irresponsible  monopoly  of  municipal 
If^ifllatim  M  lately  existing  in  En^and,  are  thus  fotmd  in 
Ireland,  enhanced  by  the  several  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion aUeady  stated.  The  principle  which  operates  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  great  body  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
corporate  constituencies,  universally  and  yet  more  rigour- 
ously  excludes  them  from  the  close  and  self-elected  govern- 
ing councils.  The  control  exercised  over  tlie  admissions  to 
freedom  by  the  most  important  of  them,  that  of  Dublin, 
iiot¥rithstanding  its  more  popular  constitution,  'being 
directed,'  say  the  commissioners,  'by  the  avowed  sectarian 
feeling  of  Uiig  corporation,  has  practically  rendered  its 
govwnia^  body,  not  the  representatives  of  the  general 
wiPlDunitjrof  the  metropolis,  bvt  tfae  head  of  a  limited 


portion  of  the  mbabitanfs,  comparatively  few  in  numbec, 
and  avowedly  exdusive  in  opinion.  In  manv  coipontiMu, 
too,  the  anomalous  and  injurious  practice  authoriaed  by  the 

act  above  quoted  respecting  non-residenlB,  still  continues ; 
and  the  attending  members,  on  occasion  of  election  to  cor- 
porate offices,  are  so  few,  that  thevalidity  of  ihe  corporate 
proceedings,  and  the  very  existence  of  tbe  corporation, 
Wome  subjects  of  doubt.  In  addition  to  so  many  other 
fertile  sources  of  perversion,  some  charters  gave  a  direct 
control  in  the  corporate  elections  to  the  lord  of  tbe  manor 
or  landed  proprietor  of  the  town  in  which  the  corporation 
was  established;  while  in  others,  the  powers  given  to  a 
small  self-elected  body  become  naturally  centerd  in  its 
most  influential  member.  With  few  exceptions,  the  in- 
fluence once  acquired  by  persons  of  rank  or  property  in  the 
corpwations  was  easily  perpetuated  by  the  powera  of  eelf- 
.election  in  the  governing  councils,  until  by  degrees  the  cor- 
porate bodies  became,  as  many  of  them  have  now  long  been, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  family  or  immediate  de- 
pendents and  nominees  of  the  individual  rect^ized  as  the 
'patron,'  or  'proprietor;'  acting  solely  according  to  his  dic- 
tation and  for  bis  purposes,  in  the  election  of  the  municipal 
officers,  tbe  administration  of  the  corporate  affairs  and  pro- 
perty, and  the  returning  of  the  members  of  parliament  for 
the  borough.  '  We  cannot  reconcile  with  any  reasonable 
principles  of  municipal  government,*  say  the  commissioners,  | 
*  the  condition  to  which  so  great  a  number  of  the  Irish  cor- 
porations have  been  thus  reduced,  the  inhabitants  excluded 
from  participation  in  tbe  election  of  the  corpoiale  autho- 
ritiea,  or  tbe  management  of  the  corpomte  anixa,  and  the 
whole  power  of  load  government  vested  in  a  non-rewlent 
body,  exercising  or  neglecting  it  as  suits  the  wishes  or  con- 
venience of  their  patron.'  The  influenoe  thus  acquired  I 
came  to  be  reg^ed  as  abB(dute  properQr,  and  tnnsmitted  . 
as  part  of  the  femily  inheritance :  in  some  instances  it  was 
made  tbe  subject  of  pecuniary  purchase ;  in  some,  as  in  tbe  ! 
case  of  Waterford,  partitioned,  by  agreement,  between  con- 
tending interests ;  and  when  the  legislative  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Irehind  deprived  many  of  the  corporate 
towns,  or  rather  their  patrons  or  proprietua,  of  the  power 
of  returning  members  to  parliament,  this  species  of  pro- 
perty was  formally  recognized  as  a  subject  of  national 
compensation.  The  list  of  towns  given  by  the  Irish  Com- 
missioners, in  which  since  that  period  the  municipal  cor- 
porations have  become  extinct,  shows  at  once  the  purposes 
to  which  their  patrons  looked  in  preserving  thdr  nominal 
constitution,  ana  its  inefficiency  to  secure  the  pimai\-  ob- 
jects of  a  municipal  establishment.  Many  of  those  which  j 
were  then  allowed  the  power  of  returning  a  member  to  the 
imperial  parliament,  still  retain  a  municipal  corporation  | 
under  tbe  same  system  of  patronage ;  whi<m  also  pre\-Bib 
in  several  of  the  other  subsisting  corporations,  in  which  the 
administration  of  property  and  the  emoluments  of  office  are 
important  enough,  in  profit  or  intiuence,  to  make  their 
retention  an  object  of  consideration. 

As  the  endeavours  of  tbe  government  and  l^islature  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  assimilate  the  municipal  system  of 
Ireland  to  the  reformed  practice  of  England,  nave  hitherto 
been  tobdly  defeated  by  the  persevering  opposition  of  the 
hereditary  branch  of  that  legislature,  we  uuU  here  enter 
into  no  detail  of  the  particular  schemes  for  its  amelioration 
proposed  and  carried  in  the  repKsenlalive  chamber  of 
the  imperial  parliament.  We  have  only  to  remark  the 
glaring  anomaly  exhibited  in  this  perpetuation  of  the  I 
old  corporation  system  in  that  very  portion  of  the  empire,  j 
and  that  alone,  wherein  municipal  institutions  have  been  | 
perverted  in  the  degree  the  most  shocking  to  common  j 
sense,  the  most  wounding  to  liberal  feeling,  and  tbe  mu^t 
pernicious  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  tbe  several  commu- 
nities for  whose  good  the  institutions  in  question  were  os- 
tensibly framed.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  ver^-  panics 
who  have  been  mainly  instrumental  to  this  perpetuation, 
gira  up  the  existing  system  as  wholly  indefensible ;  but 
what  are  we  to  think  of  their  proposal  to  remedy  the  evil 
by  depriving  so  important  an  intt^ral  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  all  municipal  institutions  whatt'oever  ?  We  have  hoe  to 
do  with  the  subject  only  so  far  as  historical  feet  and  political 
science  are  concerned ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  that  vc  arc 
called  upon  to  point  out  the  grave  inconsistency  of  such  as. 
while  professing  the  most  ardent  desire  to  maintain  the 
fHixliamentary  union  of  the  two  islands,  would  place  the 
English  beyond  St.  Georee's  Channel  out  tbe  pale  cf 
that  local  orgaoixatiof^,^^  J'yM^iB^'^te^ 
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ttple  of  the  English  commonwealth,  and  out  of  which,  as 
we  hare  shown  elsewhere,  the  parliamentary  representation 
itself  has  chiefly  risen.  We  say,  the  English  b^ond  St. 
George's  Channel :  for  they  who,  at  this  day,  aSect  to  treat 
the  inhabitants'  of  Ireland  as  aliens,  seem  to  lose  siarht  of 
one  or  two  very  important  considerations.  Not  only  did 
the  violent  introduction  of  the  Anglican  Reformation  into 
Ireland  (as  we  have  indicated  in  the  early  part  of  this  ar- 
ticlfl)  permaaently  substitute  the  division  of  creeds  for  that 
of  nces,  as  the  gnuid  basis  of  political  distinctions,  but 
since  that  period,  also,  the  general  progress  of  civilization 
has  given  the  social  habits,  uw  manners,  the  language,  and 
the  literature  of  England,  such  universal  predominance  in 
*  the  sister  island,*  that  it  is  one  of  the  grossest  of  ftllacies 
to  talk  of  the  *  the  Irish,'  at  this  day,  in  ihe  same  sense  and 
spirit  as  a  good  Englishman  of  the  days  of  Henry  II..  or 
even  of  James  I.,  might  have  done.  A  thorough  identifica- 
tion of  language  and  literary  ideas,  in  particular,  is  surely 
the  process  of  all  olhers  most  importantly  conducive  to  that 
perfect  social  amalgamation  upon  which  potitieal  assimila- 
tion should  naturally  attend. 
CORPULENCE.  [Obesity.] 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  or  BENET  COLLEGE.  Cam- 
bridgc,  was  founded  about  the  year  1351.  The  founders 
were  the  bnthtou  of  two  guilds,  termed  the  guilds  of  Cor* 
pus  Christ!  and  the  Vu^n  Mary,  by  which  joint  name  the 
college  was  originally  called ;  but  soon  after  its  foundation 
it  acquired  the  name  of  Bene't  CoUe^  (by  which  it  is  still 
often  distinguished)  from  the  adjoining  church  of  St  Bene- 
dict, the  advowson  of  which  was  purchased  for  the  college 
of  Sir  John  Argentine  and  Sir  John  Maltravers.  Henry, 
duke  of  lAncaster,  who  was  alderman  of  the  above-men- 
tioned guilds,  procured  fh>m  the  king  a  charter  for  ratifying 
the  endowment  of  the  college.  The  number  of  fellowships 
varied  originally  according  to  the  revenues  of  the  college  ; 
it  is  now  twelve,  two  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  city 
a£  Norwich,  and  four  to  the  county  of  Norfolk;  the  re- 
mainder are  open.  Archbishop  Parker,  when  inaster,  by 
his  exertions  in  lupportii^  the  rights  of  the  college,  and 
improving  their  estates,  enabled  them  to  add  two  follow 
ships  to  the  number  then  existing  (which  was  eight),  and 
gave  certain  rent-ehai|rea  to  the  college  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  two  other  fellowships  and  eleven  scnolarships. 
The  archbiriiop  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  college  aim 
by  donations  of  money,  plate,  books,  and  a  very  viuuable 
collection  of  manuscri|its.  One  of  the  fellowships  and  a 
scholarship  were  founded  bv  Elizabeth,  duchess  of  Norfolk, 
wife  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  ihe  first  duke.  There  are  sixty- 
two  scholarships  and  exhibitions  belonging  to  this  society : 
elcTcr.  of  these  were  founded  as  before  mentioned  by  arch- 
bishop Parker,  mostly  fur  natives  of  Norfolk ;  six  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  the  preference  to  be  given  to  students 
from  Redgrave  school ;  and  twelve  by  bishop  Mawson,  to 
be  ffiven  to  audi  students  as  shall  excel  in  the  annual  ex- 
aminations. The  stipends  of  t'neae  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions are  various.  The  greater  part  are  under  2i)l.  per 
annum.  There  are  eleven  benefices  in  the  patronage  of 
this  college-  The  number  of  members  upon  the  boards 
at  the  cloee  of  1835  was  two  hundied  and  fineen. 

The  valuable  manuscript  library  left  by  archbishop 
Parker  to  this  college  is  under  the  following  particular  re- 
strictions. Every  year  on  the  6th  of  August,  it  is  to  be 
visited  by  the  masters  or  locum-tenentes  of  Trinity  Hall  and 
Caius  dollege,  with  two  scholars  on  archbishop  Parker's 
foundation,  and  if,  on  examination  of  the  library^  twenty- 
five  iMMka  are  missing,  or  cannot  be  found  wAhin  six 
months,  the  vlude  collection  devolves  to  Cbmo.  In  that 
case  Uie  master  or  locum-tenentes  of  Trinity  Hall  and 
Corpus  Christi  Coll^,  with  two  scholars  on  the  same 
foundation,  are  tho  visitors ;  and  if  Caius  College  be  guilty  of 
the  like  neglect,  the  books  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  Trinity 
Hall :  then  the  master  or  locum-tenentes  of  Caius  and 
Corpus-Cbristi,  with  two  such  scholars,  become  the  in- 
spectors ;  and  in  case  of  defoult  on  the  part  of  Trinity  Hall, 
the  wliole  collection  reverts  back  to  its  former  order.  Two 
catalogues  of  this  library  have  been  published,  one  in  1 722, 
and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  James  Nasmith,  4to.,  Cambridge, 
1777. 

This  college,  situated  in  Trumpington  Street,  formerly 
consisted  principally  of  one  court,  and  an  antient  chapel 
built  in  1578  at  the  e-Xpense  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  The 
college  however,  being  very  antient,  and  falling  rapidly 
intQ  d«c»y.  w«s  rviwFecL  in  th?  Gothic  s^le       th«  ^ 


signs  of  William  Wilklns,  Esq.,  the  old  court  being  suflerott 
still  to  remain  :  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid 
in  1823.  The  great  west  front  in  Trumpington  Street  is 
222  feet  in  length.  In  the  centre  is  on  entrance  gateway 
flanked  by  two  towers  leading  into  a  ({uadrangle,  1  j8  feet 
long  bv  129  broad,  containing  the  chapel,  library,  hall, 
master  s  lodge,  and  forty-seven  sets  of  apartments  for  the 
fhllows  and  students. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  educated  in  this  collie, 
were  Hujgh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  archbishops 
Parker.  Tennison.  and  Herring.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord- 
keeper  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Tusser, 
Fletcher,  the  dramatic  poet,  Dr.  John  Spencer,  author  of 
the  work  *  De  Legibus  Hebreeorum,'  Dr.  William  Slukely, 
Robert  Masters,  the  historian  of  the  college,  and  Richard 
Gough,  the  antiquary. 

The  present  master  of  this  college  is  the  Rev.  John 
Lamb.  D.D.,  elected  in  1822.  The  visitors  are  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  two  senior  doctors  in 
divinity:  in  extraordinary  cases,  ihe  king. 

(Lysons'  Magna  Britannia,  Cambridgesb.,  p.  107 — 109; 
Masters's  HiHory  <^  the  College,  toith  Additions,  bv  John 
Lamb,  D.D.,  4to.,  Camb.  1831 ;  Comb.  Univ.  Caletukur  for 
I836.J 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  OOLUBGE,  Oxford,  was  founded 
in  1516,  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
foundation  was  preceded  two  or  three  years  hefbre  by  the 
purchase  of  certain  pieces  of  land  in  Oxford,  belonging  to 
Merton  College,  the  nunnery  of  Godstow,  and  the  priory 
of  SL  Frideswide ;  and  the  first  design  was  to  found  a  col 
lege  for  a  warden  and  a  certain  number  of  monks  and  secu- 
lar scholars  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Swithin  in  Win* 
Chester,  in  the  manner  of  Canterbury  and  Durham  Colleges. 
The  plan  however  was  changed  by  the  advice  of  Hugh 
Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  is  said  to  have  foreseen  toe 
fall  of  the  monasteries,  and  whose  arguments  appear  to 
have  induced  Fox  to  place  his  new  foundation  upon  the 
general  footing  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  university.  Ac- 
cordiiu;ly»  l^  ucense  of  Henry  vUI.,  dated  November  26, 
1516.  he  obtuned  leave  to  found  a  college  for  the  sciences 
of  divinity,  philosophy,  and  arts,  for  a  president  and  thirty 
scholars,  graduate  and  not  graduate,  more  or  less,  aoi'ording 
to  the  revenues  of  the  society  *  the  new  college  to  be  en- 
dowed with  350/.  yearly.  The  statutes,  dated  February  13, 
1527,  show  that  the  founder,  in  some  degree,  again  changed 
hisplan. 

The  society  at  present  consists  of  a  president,  twenty 
fellows,  twenty  scholars,  and  two  chaplains.  The  fellows 
are  elected  from  the  scholars,  and  the  latter  from  the  fol- 
lowing dioceses  and  countie;^.  viz.  —  four  from  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  of  which  two  are  to  be  of  the  county  of  Hants, 
and  two  of  Surrey:  two  from  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  two  from  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  two  from  Lin 
colnshire;  two  from  Gloucestershire;  one  ftom  Wiltshire ; 
two  f^om  Kent;  one  from  Lancashire;  one  fhim  Bedford- 
shire; one  from  Oxfordshire;  one  from  the  diocese  ol 
Durham;  and  one  upon  Frost's  fbundation.  lliere  are, 
besides,  four  exhibitioners  not  confined  to  counties. 

What  conferred  an  almost  immediate  superiority  of  re- 

{tutation  on  this  society,  was  the  appointment  in  it  of  two 
ectures  for  Greek  and  Latin;  a  knowledge  of  the. classics 
not  having  been  couiiidered,  up  to  that  time,  as  an  essential 
branch  of  academic  study.  Ludovicus  Vives,  Crucher  the 
mathematician,  Thomas  Lupset,  Richard  Pace,  and  other 
men  of  established  reputation,  were  invited  by  the  founder 
to  his  new  college.  ErEismus  was  then  resident  in  Oxford, 
and  assisted  with  his  advice. 

Ihe  principal  benefkctor  to  this  college,  in  addition  to 
the  provision  made  by  the  founder,  was  Hugh  Oldlum. 
bishop  of  Exeter,  alrmdy  mentioned^  who  contribute.1  six 
thousand  marks  besidra  lands.  Other  bene&ctors  are  enu- 
merated in  the  histories  of  Oxford,  of  whom  Dr.  Turner, 
who  had  been  president  from  1688  to  17)4,  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal.  Arthur  Parsons,  M.D.,  about  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  centun',  gave  30U0/.  for  the  purchase  of 
advowsons.  Cuthbert  Ellison,  who  died  in  1719,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  chapel,  gave  500/.  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  libru-y. 

The  main  buildings  of  this  college  consist  ot  the  quadran- 
gle, erected  by  the  founder,  including  the  hall,  chapel,  and 
library.  An  additional  building,  looking  to  Christ  Cilhurch 
walks,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Turner,  just  men- 
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of  the  'Adoration  *  by  Rnbeni,  presented  to  tne  oollege  in 
1804,  hy  the  late  Sir  Richard  Worsley ;  it  came  from  the 
oollection  of  the  Prince  of  Condi,  at  C'hantilly. 

The  total  number  of  benefices  in  the  g:ift  of  this  society, 
IS  twenty-tvo.  The  number  of  members  on  the  books  on 
December  31.  ]835,  was  one  hundred  and  thir^.  The  pre- 
sent  president  is  Tho.  Edw.  Bridges,  elected  in  1823. 
The  visitor  is  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 

Among  the  eminent  and  learned  men  who  received  their 
education  in  this  college  were  Jewel,  bishon  of  Salisbury, 
Nicholas  Udall,  Richard  Hooker,  Daniel  Featley.  Dr. 
Richard  Pococke  bishop  of  Meath,  the  learned  orientalist 
Edmund  Chishull,  Fiddes  the  biographer  of  Wdsey,  and 
Anstis  the  herald. 

(Wood's  Hitt.  qf  the  Coll.  and  Halls  of  Oaf.  by  Gutch; 
Cbalmer*B  Hitt.  qfthe  College*  and  Halls,  8vo.  Oxf.,  1810 ; 
Oxford  Univ.  Calendar,  1836.) 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVIUS.  The  terra  corpus  juris 
(literally  a  body  of  law)  was  introduced  in  the  middle  ages 
to  signify  a  hook  which  comprehends  several  collections  of 
law.   There  are  two  principal  collections  to  which  that  ap- 

yallation  is  given,  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  and  the  (Jorpus 
uris  CanonicL  [Canon  Law.]  The  term  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis  designates  the  book  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  legislation  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  are  collected,  and 
which,  being  considered  as  one  whole,  contains  the  main 
body  of  the  Civil  or  Roman  law.  According  to  this  defini- 
tion, the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  consists  of  the  compilations  of 
the  Codex,  Pandects  or  Digests,  Institutes,  and  Novels, 
whinh  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Smperor 
Justinian. 

Justinian  himself,  regarding  each  part  of  his  legislation 
as  a  separate  collection  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting former  compilations,  never  thought  of  giving  a 
common  title  to  them  all.  Bach  part  had  its  separate  and 
appropriate  name;  for  instance,  tne  Codex  was  so  called 
because  it  was  the  book  in  which  the  Roman  emperors' 
Constitutions  were  collected ;  the  Institutes  were  so  called 
because  they  contained  the  first  principles  and  rules  of  the 
law.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law  began  to  flourish  in  the  universities  of  Italy,  the  Jurists 
be^an  to  consider  Justinian's  separate  collections  as  one 
entire  lenslation,  to  which  a  general  title  would  be  appro- 
priate. Savigny,  in  his  history  of  the  Roman  law  in  the 
middle  ages,  asserts  that  the  term  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was 
used  in  the  twelfth  century.  However,  Russardus,  professor 
in  Bouru'es  fwhich,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  French  universities  for  jurisprudence),  who 
flrst  edited  the  collections  of  Justinian  under  a  rommon 
title,  at  Lyon,  in  the  year  1561,  chose  only  the  term  Jus 
Civile  fur  that  purpose ;  and  Dionysius  Gothofredus,  like- 
wise a  French  jurist  of  Paris,  is  commonly  considered  as 
the  flrst  who,  in  his  edition  in  the  year  1583,  at  Lyon, 
adopted  the  term  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  as  a  general  title 
for  the  collections  of  Justinian.  From  that  time  this  title 
has  always  been  in  use. 

The  CV>rpu3  Juris  Civilis,  as  it  is  now  composed,  contains: 
1.  The  Collections  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  viz.,  the  In- 
stitutes, in  4  books ;  the  Pandects  or  Dwests,  in  50  books ; 
the  CodeXt  in  12  hooks,  together  with  the  Authentiea,  i.  4^ 
short  exceipts  from  the  Novels,  which  are  added  to  many 
passages  of  the  Codex  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  or 
completing  them ;  and  the  Novels,  the  number  of  which  is 
168.  2.  An  arbitrary  appendix,  joined  to  the  Corpus  Juris 
by  different  editors  since  the  time  of  Russardus,  viz., 
a.  several  Ck>nst^tutions  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  his 
two  successors  Justinian  11.  and  Tiberius  II.,  called  Jus- 
tinian's 13  edicts,  which  were  first  received  into  the  Corpus 
Juris  by  Russardus;  b.  several  other  ^institutions  of  the 
same  [bree  emperors,  which  were  flrst  added  by  Contius,  in 
his  edition  of  1571 ;  c.  114  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor 
Leo,  the  philosopher,  given  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  and  correcting  Justinian's  legislation,  together 
with  a  Constitution  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  likewise  flnt 
added  by  Contius  m  his  edition ;  d.  a  series  of  Constitutians 
of  the  successors  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  flxtm  the  seventh 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  flrst  added  to  the, Corpus  Juris 
in  the  edition  of  Charondas  of  1 575 ;  e.  a  series  of  84  (or  85 
according  to  the  older  division)  ecclesiastical  Canons,  called 
Canoncs  Sanctorum  et  Reverendorum  Apostolonim,  first 
added  to  the  Corpus  Juris  by  Haloander,  as  to  the  origin 
ef  which  there  are  different  opinions,  but  they  are  probably 
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the  synod  of  Nieaa,  325 ;  /  the  Libri  PradonuB, «. 
the  books  whieh  oontain  the  usages  and  customs  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  ^ich  were  joined  to  the  Corpus  Juris 
by  the  Glossators ;  g.  and,  last  of  all,  several  Constitutiooi 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  IL  In  several  editions  we  find 
other  appendages  .besides  those  here  noticed. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civdis  are  nume- 
rous, but  nearly  all  of  them  contain  only  a  part  of  Jus- 
tinian's legislation :  manuscripts  which  contain  the  whole 
bo^  of  law  are  very  rare.  The  best  MS.  of  the  latter  is 
at  (jopenhagen.  Of  MSS.  before  the  time  of  the  Glossators 
(professors  of  law,  in  the  twelfUi  and  thirteenth  centuriett, 
in  the  universities  of  Italy,  especially  in  Bologna,  who 
taught  the  Roman  law,  and  exmainea  the  diflEwent  parts 
of  we  Corpus  Juris),  we  have  only  one  of  the  Pandects,  the 
celebrated  Florentine  manuscript,  which  was  first  at  Pisa, 
but  was  broi^ht  in  1406  to  Florence ;  it  probably  belongs 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  eenury,  and  some  even  suppose 
that  it  may  be  the  original  copy  of  the  Pandects  which 
was  sent  by  Justinian  to  the  Western  Empire.  The  other 
manuscripts  are  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  contain  the  versio  vulgata,  or  text  as  settled 
by  the  Glossators  according  to  o\Aes  manuscripts.  In  Mu- 
nich and  Paris  there  are  valuable  manuscripts  of  the 
versio  vul^ta  of  the  Codex.  As  to  the  manuscripts,  see 
Beck,  India*  Cottieum  et  Bditionum  Juri*  Ju*ttnianei  Pro- 
dromu*.  Lips.,  18S3.  As  to  the  manuscripts  in  England, 
there  is  a  valuable  notice  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  German 
Meurazine  qf  Hutorieal  Jtm*prudence, 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris:  it  was 
printed  very  soon  alter  the  invention  of  the  art,  but  at  first 
only  separate  parts  were  published.  .The  oldest  edition 
that  we  know  of  is  that  of  the  Institutes,  by  Peter  Schoeffer, 
in  Mentz,  of  the  year  1468.  There  is  a  co^  of  this  edition 
on  vellum  in  the  King's  Litoary,  British  Museum.  It  has 
a  small  illumination  of  a  presumed  portrait  of  Justinian  in 
the  title-page.  The  larger  capital  letters  throughout  the 
book  are  illuminated,  and  some  of  (hem  with  gold.  Till 
the  year  1476  all  the  parts  of  the  Corpus  were  jvinled  sepit- 
rately.  The  flrst  edition,  which  contained  the  whole,  is  that 
by  Honate,  at  Milan,  of  the  years  1482  and  U8.1,  but  stilt 
not  under  a  general  title,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  flrst  usea  by  Russardus.  Till  the  year  1518  all  the 
editions  were  printed  with  the  glossei^  but  after  that  date 
the  glosses  were  commonly  omitted.  The  last  edition  with 
glosses  is  of  the  year  1627.  For  a  complete  list  of  the 
editions,  see  Beck  s  Index.  The  best  known  edition  ot 
the  Corpus  Juris  is  that  of  Dionysius  GotholMus.  He 
edited  the  Corpus  Juris  several  times,  with  notes,  1&(>3, 
Lyon,  without  notes,  Lu^.,  1589.  His  editions  are  oflen 
counterfeited ;  the  best  is  Francf<^  on  the  Mayn,  1663. 
CORPUSCULAR  THEORY.  [MotKctJLAii  Tbxorv.] 
CORRECTING  PLATE.  [Navioation.] 
CORRECTION,  HOUSES  OF.  [Reforhation. 
Houses  of.] 

CORRE'GGIO.  ANTO'NIO  ALLE'GRI,  or,  as  he  has 
been  known  to  write  it,  UETO,  one  of  the  flrst  of  painters 
was  sumamed  Correggio  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  which 
probably  took  plaoe  towards  the  of  the  year  1493,  or 
eariy  in  1494.  Corr^^'s  life  is  involved  in  the  most  im- 
penetrable obscurity.  The  only  authentic  reootds  whii-h 
exist  are  certain  i^gistered  documents,  public  and  private, 
which  are  yet  preserved ;  but  they  serve  onlv  (o  throw  a 
very  feeble  light  upon  his  domestic  lifb,  and  afl  our  know- 
ledge of  it  remains  of  a  negatire  character.  Some  of  his 
biographers,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Vasari,  describe  him 
Rs  of  humble  origin,  indigent,  and  penurious  in  his  wav  of 
living.  But  the  documents  existing,  some  of  whirh  relate 
to  the  transfer  of  estates  in  his  own  family,  and  the  prices 
paid  to  himself  for  his  pictures,  utterly  disprove  surh 
neediness.  On  the  other  hand  the  attempt  of  Mengs  and 
his  copyist  Ratti  to  draw  bis  descent  from  a  noble  femily 
of  Correggio,  once  fbudal  lords  of  Campagnola  and  its  castle 
m  the  Corregese,  seems  quite  without  historical  foundation. 
The  AU^ri  nmily,  from  which  Antonio  descended,  appear* 
to  have  been  a  decent  &mily  of  Correggio ;  but  tli«:  only 
proof  of  relationship  between  that  and  the  other  ftmily  is 
the  coincidence  of  name,  a  most  uncertain  one,  though 
it  cannot  be  entirely  overlooked.  The  conveyance  and 
bequest  of  considerable  property,  such  as  moderately  luge 
sums  of  money,  houses,  and  small  portions  of  land,  are  too 
ftequent  among  Antonio's  immediate  relations,  to  leave  anv 
douV  of  his  having  bcf^i^^j^v^^^f^rj^^ftmsUBCw^ 
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Among  other  legacies,  for  nutaiice,  Pelegrino,  the  fttber  of 
Antonio,  who  sumved  his  son,  left  350  gold  crowna  to  his 
granddaughter,  making  his  grandson  i^mponio  his  resi* 
auary  legatee^  The  &ot  of  Corr^gio's  maUng  liberal  use 
of  the  most  expensive  colours  is  a  good  collateral  proof  of 
hiB  easy  circumstances :  ultra-marine,  which  in  Ratti's  time 
was  worth  from  forty  to  fifty  crowns  per  ounce,  is  un- 
sparingly employed  in  his  paintings.  But  by  itself  this  fact 
would  prova  nothing,  since  the  colour  might  possibly,  as 
Tiraboschi  observes,  nave  been  charged  to  those  who  gave 
him  commissions. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  who  was  Qirreggio's  first  instructor. 
Francesco  Bianchi  has  been  named  lus  master  ;  and  Pun- 
gileoni,  one  of  his  mo:>t  recent  biographers,  affirms  that  a 
certain  Lombardi,  who  afterwards  abandoned  painting  to 
practise  as  a  physicun.  was  his  first  teacher.  It  seems  how- 
ever most  liuly  that  his  uncle  Lorenzo  first  taught  him 
the  elements  of  his  art,  and  ihat  he  afterwards  studied 
under  tlie  sons  of  Mantegna.  Mantegna  himself  has  been 
supposed  to  be  his  first  master ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having 
died  in  1506,  when  Correggio  was  barely  twelve  years  o\i, 
does  not  render  it  impossible,  although  very  improbable.  In 
Mantegna's  works  however,  we  may  recognise  the  germ  of 
that  sweet  and  graceful  style  which  Corre^o  carried  to 
perfection.  That  he  ever  went  to  Rome  is  far  from  pro- 
bable, since  a  continued  series  of  documents  prove  him  to 
have  been  habitually  residing  in  Corre^o  at  the  time 
when  some  writois  have  supposed  he  visited  Rome.  If  he 
ever  went  at  all,  of  which  there  is  no  better  proof  than  sur- 
mise and  tradition,  it  must  hsve  been  for  a  mere  visit.  The 
mastery  with  whii^  he  tieala  classical  subjecU»  has  given 
rise  1o  the  supposition  that  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  there  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  It  is  most  certain, 
also,  that  his  works  display  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
architecture ;  but  that  be  practised  that  art,  or  seulptiure.  as 
some  of  his  biographers  nave  assorted,  is  entirely  without 
proqf. 

Corre^o  was  married,  and  had  a  son  and  three  daugh- 
ters. The  supposition  that  he  married  a  seoond  time  pro- 
bably arose  from  a  mistake  in  a  certain  register,  in  which 
his  wife's  Christian  name  is  misstated ;  for  his  first  wife  is 
known  to  have  been  alive  after  the  period  assigned  lo  his 
second  marriage.  No  one  ever  pretended  to  know  the  rur- 
name  of  the  second  wife ;  but  a  long  storv  was  invented, 
showing  how  she  was  very  beautiful,  but  of  low  origin,  and 
that  therefore  ha  was  ashamed  of  his  marriage ;  a  tale  evi- 
dently framed  to  meet  the  conjecture  invested  by  the 
mistake  alluded  to.  He  died  on  the  5th  March,  1534,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Francis  at  Ooireggio. 

It  is  as  uncertain  as  anything  else  in  his  life,  whether 
Correggio  formed  his  more  perfect  style  entirely  from  his 
own  natural  taste,  with  no  greater  model  tlun  Mantegna, 
or  whether  he  had  access  to  the  works  of  the  great  painters 
of  his  time,  and  the  antique,  and  received  his  best  lessons 
from  them.  It  appears  probable  that  a  mean  between  the 
two  positions  is  the  truth ;  that  casts  of  the  antient  sculp- 
tures, and  an  occasional  view  of  some  of  the  works  of  the 
great  painters,  besides  copies,  oould  be  obtained  in  his 
native  country ;  for  the  city  of  Correggio  was  not  without  a 
taste  for  the  arts,  and  had  some  tuerably  good  painters 
before  Ctxregffo.  At  all  events  he  formed  a  style  com- 
pletely his  own,  ranuffkoble  for  ma^t^  eiiaroteuro,  ex- 
quisite colouring,  and  the  most  graceful  aes%n.  Less  varied 
and  decided  in  his  outline  than  the  painters  of  the  Roman 
aitd  Florentine  schools,  he  is  more  anxious  to  dispose  his 
lines  in  easy  flowing  cur\'es  than  to  display  knowledge  of 
aiiatpmy  or  powerful  drawing.  Nevertheless  his  forms  are 
nuliiciently  correct,  and  the  consummate  skill  shown  in  his 
endless  foreshortenings  proves  th^t  his  smoother  style  of 
drawing  was  dictated  by  no  want  of  study  or  deficiency  of 
ability.  While  Titian's  colouring  is  bolder,  more  raried, 
and  more  powerful  than  Corr^gio'i,  it  is  not  so  full 
beauty,  and  a  certain  mild  and  rich  luxuriousness.  There 
is  the  same  difference  between  the  two  that  there  is  be- 
tween a  bed  of  growing  flowers  and  a  pulpy  cluitOT  of 
grapes  laughing  from  under  the  vine-leans.  More  atudied 
in  his  use  of  light  and  shade  than  way  of  hia  bntbsr 
painters,  he  gives  to  his  pictures  an  air  of  qiace  which 
mocks  the  limits  of  the  frame ;  a  depth  and  unity,  the  force 
of  which  Rembrandt  alone  has  exceeded,  and  no  one  else 
approached :  but  the  Flemish  painter's  sun  never  shines 
upon  forms  like  the  Italian's, — it  m  mostly  a  '  god  kissing 
earrioBu'  The  «x^«Hii»  which  Conaggio  inftisas  into  tlw 


loveljr  creatures  ut  his  penefl  is  in  hanwmy  with  the  gtaoa 
of  his  drawing  the  pure  sweet  colouring,  and  flie  coa- 
cordant  tone  ofthe pieture.  Avoiding  harsh  and  unplear 
sent  subjects,  and  delighting  in  the  play  of  tender  and 
voluptuous  emotions,  his  mothers  fondle  their  offspring,  his 
children  frolic  and  smile,  his  lovers  pant  and  sigh,  with  all 
the  extasy  of  unreproved  nature.  Annibal  Caracd  bursts 
out  with  a  desire  to  join  his  infants  in  their  sports,  so  real 
and  Uving  does  he  fixid  them.  If  his  beings  are  of  a  less 
mighty  mould  than  Michel  Aiigelo's,  his  colour  less  power- 
ful in  its  tints  than  Titian's,  and  hia  expression  less  pas- 
sionate than  the  Venetian's,  and  his  design  less  perfect  and 
less  exalted  than  Raphael's,  no  artist  has  equalled  him  m 
gentleness  and  sweetness,  and  none  calls  forth  the  affections 
m  the  spectator  in  a  more  lively  manner. 

Correggio 's  pictures  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  some 
painters ;  but  they  are  sufficiratly  spread  over  Europe  for 
his  style  and  ftme  to  be  universally  recognised.  The  cupola 
of  the  cathedral  at  Parma  is  pointed  with  an  *  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,'  of  which  the  numnous  beauties,  the  mas- 
terly foreshortening,  the  grace,  the  colour,  and  the  design, 
so  excited  Titian's  admiration,  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  *  If  I  were  not  Titian,  I  would  be  Correggio.*  In  the 
gallery  at  Dresden  are  the  '  Notte,'  or  rather  dawn — a  grand 
picture  on  the  subject  of  the  Nativity,  and  a  mast^iece  of 
chiaroscuro— and  a  little  cabinet  pieture.  the  *  Penitent 
Magdalen,'  in  which  the  saint  is  represented  lying  on  the 

f round  reading.  A  blue  mantle  envelopes  the  form ;  the 
ead,  shoulders,  bosom,  and  feet  are  bare:  a  shady  nook 
enshrines  the  saint  Her  brow  rests  upon  one  hand,  and 
a  tender  melancholy  trembles  on  her  lipa.  The  soA  fea* 
tures,  the  dainty  bosom,  the  gentle  arms  are  of  the  rarest 
beauty.  It  is  the  most  perfect  woman  ever  painted.  In  the 
National  Gallery  in  London  are  two  of  his  pictures, 
the  '  Education  of  Cupid*  (a  duplicate)  and  an '  Eece  Homo.* 
The  Madonna  in  the  latter  is  painfully  true  to  suffering 
niUture,  but  redeemed  by  his  usual  beauty  of  form  and  ex- 
pression. Two  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures  were  de- 
stroyed, it  has  been  said,  by  order  of  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans,  for  the  too  great  fVeedom  of  the  design — the 
*  Danair  and  the  *  lo,' — a  strange  story  for  a  man  of  nis  cha- 
racter. The  former  was  pieced  together  again  by  Coypel ; 
of  the  latter  a  duplicate  stiU  exists. 

Correggio  had  many  good  pupils;  among  whom  may  be 
reckoned  his  son,  who  painted  a  fresco  in  tne  cathedral  at 
Parma  which  has  been  much  commended.  He  abandoned 
painting,  however,  befera  he  died.  Puin%iano  may  be 
reckoned  miong  the  followers  and  imitators  of  Correggio, 
though  not  amon^  his  pupils.  The  school  <^  Bok^na 
aimed  at  uniting  his  grace  and  sweetness  to  the  drawing 
of  the  Romans  and  the  colour  of  the  Venetians ;  yet  after 
all,  Annibal  Caracci.  the  chief  of  the  eclectic  sclwal,  seetns 
inclined  to  reckon  Correggio  the  first  among*  painters. 

It  has  been  observed  that  all  Correggio's  pupils  and  im- 
mediate followers  foil  into  affectation.  This  was  a  natural 
consec|uence  of  imitating  a  style  which  originated  in  a  highly 
sensitive  genius,  constantly  moved  by  intense  and  unre~ 
strained  emotions.  Corre^io  himself  has  been  accused  of 
a&ctation;  but  the  reproach  has  arisen  in  a  cold  misappre- 
ciation  of  his  WBrm*hearted  disposition. 

(Tiraboschi ;  see  also  Mengs,  Ratti,  Lanit,  and  Sketches 
^  the  Live*     Correma  ana  ParmigianoJ 

CORRE^ZE,  an  inbnd  department  of  Franoe,  derivli^ 
its  name  from  the  river  Corrue,  whkit  foils  into  the  Ves^, 
a  tributary  of  the  great  river  Dordogne.  The  department 
is  of  irregular  form,  having  it  greatest  length  from  north- 
east to  south-west  seventy  miles,  and  its  greatest  l»eadth, 
at  right-angles  to  the  length,  forty-eight  to  Hfty  miles.  Ite 
superficial  extent  is  about  2088  square  miles :  its  population 
294,834,  or  141  to  a  square  mile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  C  re  use,  on  the  north-{>a5t  by  that  of 
Puy  de  Dome,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Cantal,  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Lot,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Dordogne, 
and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Haute  Vienna.  It  is  com- 
prehended between  45°  38'  and  46*"  26'  N.  lat^  and  1°  10' 
and  2^  32'  E.  long.  Its  capital  Tulle  is  about  250  miles  in 
a  straight  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  about  393  by  the 
road  through  Orleans,  Umogea,  and  TJserche. 

This  department  does  not  contain  tny  lofly  elevations  - 
the  northern  and  north-western  parts  are  traversed  by  the 
heights  which  run  from  the  central  group  of  Auveigne  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  slop«  jf  the*  aurfoce,  as  indi- 
oated  by  the  water  shed»  is  ^- 
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met<on  the  principtl  streams  flow.  The  chief  nvers  are,  the  < 
Dordogite,  niiich  passea  bv  the  town  of  Bort,  and  bounds 
the  d^rtment  on  the  south-east,  until  ite  junction  with 
the  river  Auze ;  after  which  the  Dordogne  quits  the  bouo- 
darjr,  and  flows  by  Ai^ntal  through  the  interior  of  the 
department,  which  it  quits  a  little  below  the  town  of  Beau- 
liea :  the  Vez^,  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
department,  and  flows  south-west  past  Treis^nac,  Uzerche, 
and  Alassac;  its  junction  with  the  Dordogne  is  after  it 

Suits  the  department :  the  Corr^,  which  rises  not  far  from 
le  source  of  the  Vez&re,  and  flows  south-west  pnst  the 
towns  of  Corrize,  Tulle,  and  Brive,  a  little  below  wliicb  it 
fidls  into  the  Vez^.  These  are  the  principal  rivers,  but 
not  one  of  them  is  navigable  within  the  confines  of  the  de- 
partment. Of  the  other  streams  an  enumeration  will 
suffice :  the  Soudenne,  Bradascou,  and  Zoure,  foil  succes- 
shrdy  into  the  Ves&re  on  the  ri^t  bank ;  tiM  Montanne 
Alls  into  the  C!!orr£ie  on  the  leh  bank;  the  Chavanoux 
(which  fbrms  for  a  short  distance  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  department),  the  Di^ge,  the  Trioussone,  the  Luzese, 
the  Doustre,  the  Souvigne,  and  the  Mounion,  Ml  into  the 
Dordogne  on  the  right  bank  (but  the  junction  of  the  latter 
is  not  within  the  department)  ;  the  Marone  and  the  C^re 
on  the  left;  the  CSre  forms  the  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment on  the  south  side  fbr  a  short  distance;  its  junction 
with  the  Dordofcne  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  department 
The  Haute  Vez^re,  a  tributary  of  the  Isle,  one  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  feeders  of  the  Dordogne,  has  its  source  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  hut  the  chief  part  of  its  course  is  beyond  it.  The 
high  road  from  Pads  by  limoges  to  Cahors,  Montauban, 
and  Toulousft,  passes  through  Uzerdie.  Donsenac,  and  Brive, 
in  the  western  part  oi  thia  department:  a  road  from  Qer- 
mont  to  Perigueux  and  Bordeaux  crosses  it  from  north-eaat 
to  south-west,  intersecting  the  former  r(»d  at  Brive.  There 
are  other  rwids  from  Uzerche  to  Tulle,  and  from  Argentat 
on  the  Dordo^e  to  Aurillac,  in  the  department  of  Cantal ; 
another  road  just  passes  through  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  department  at  Bort  on  the  Dordogne.  The  other 
roads  are  merely  cross  roads  iroutet  dSpca-temMtalea  et  vi- 
dnalet).  Perhi^  scarcely  any  other  department  it  so 
wretchedly  flurnuhed  with  the  means  of  mtenourse  and  ; 
conveyance. 

The  soil  of  this  department  is  on  the  whole  the  least  far- 
tile  of  any  ai  the  Firench  departments.  In  the  hilly  districts 
of  the  north  banon  heaths  predominate;  the  population  is 
thin,  and  the  aspect  of  Uie  country  wild.  The  lower  grounds 
are  better  cultivated,  but  the  produce  in  grain*  chiefly 
barley,  rye,  and  buck-wheat,  would  not  suffice  to  maintain 
the  population,  were  it  not  ibr  the  chestnut,  which  grows 
abundantly.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  occupied  in  pas- 
turage, aitd  in  the  spring  man^  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
whioh  have  been  fiittening  during  the  winter,  are  soit  to 
Paris  to  market.  Bordeaux  and  Bayoone  are  furnished 
with  salt  pork  for  shipping;  and  walnut  oil  is  sent  into 
many  of  the  departments.  Some  pretty  good  wine  is 
produced ;  and  horses  and  mules  are  reaira.  The  pea- 
santry live  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  as  the  following 
description  quoted  b  v  Malte  Bnin  shows : — *  In  his  dwelling 
the  peasant  of  the  aepartment  (of  Corr^)  is  wretchedly 
oS,  and  haa  much  to  complain  of:  his  dwelling  presents  to 
view  unwholesomeness,  combined  with  dirt  and  miiety. 
The  greater  part  of  the  houses  leaning  against  a  moist  soil, 
and  on  a  level  below  that  of  the  surrounding  soil,  are  re- 
ceptacles for  the  damp  which  trickles  from  the  walls  or 
rises  from  the  ground.  Placed  without  judgment,  and 
naving  the  apertures  arranged  withnut  propriety,  their 
houses  have  to  sustain  the  cold  moist  winds  ol^  winter,  and 
the  concentrated  and  destructive  heals  of  summer.  The 
smoke  of  their  fire-places,  unable  to  escape  by  their  ill-built 
chimneys,  thickens  in  the  room,  and  the  air,  charged  with 
this  irritating  vapour,  painfully  affects  the  eyes :  chronic 
ophthalmia  of  an  obstinate  characler  ensues,  and  often 
blinduess.  Add  to  this  painfhl  statement,  that  a  filthy  and 
di^usting  animal,  the  pig,  is  kept  dote  to  the  house,  often 
in  it,  and  you  will  have  a  tolerably  coirect  idea  <tf  the  situa- 
tion of  the  peasant  under  his  own  roof.* 

The  department  is  divided  into  the  three  sub*{mfectures 
or  arrondissemenls,  of  Ussel  in  the  north-east,  population 
(in  1832)  97,278  ;  Tulle  in  the  centre,  population  126,532  ; 
and  Brives  in  the  south-west,  population  111,024.  The 
towns  are  Tulle,  the  capital,  on  the  Corr^e,  population 
6501  for  the  town,  or  8689  for  the  whole  commune;  Brive 
or  Bnves,  also  on  the  Coaite,  population  57  76  for  the  town* 


or  8031  for  the  whole  commune  (.Brive,  Tullk];  Ussel. 
Uzerche,  Beaulieu,  Atgentat,  Meymac,  Donzenac,  Tre^;nac, 
Bort,  Turenne,  Alassac,  Chomboulive,  Lubersac,  L'Arvh^ 
Con^e,  Meissac,  Egletons,  Neuvie,  besides  several  smaller 
towns  or  bourgs.  The  department  was  divided  at  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Dictiortnaire  Univertel  de  la  France,  by 
Prudhomme  1 1 804),  into  twenty-nine  cantons,  or  districts 
of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  295  communes,  or  parishes.  It  is 
in  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  and  under  the  jutudiction  of  the 
cour-royale  of  Limoges. 

Ussel,  the  capital  of  a  sub-prefecture,  is  on  the  rivers 
Sarsone  and  Di£ge  above  their  junction.  The  road  from 
Clermont  to  Tulle,  Brive,  and  Perigueux,  posMS  through 
this  town.  Some  antiquities  discovered  by  d^iging  in  a 
field  in  the  neighbourhood  indicate  that  Ussel  i«  built  on 
the  site  of  an  antient  city,  to  which  Malte  Bnin  asugiu 
UselUs  as  the  probable  name.  No  such  place  is  however 
mentioned  by  D'Anville.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Bk- 
ame,  distinguished  by  the  boldness  and  elegance  of  its 
oonstructun.  The  inhabitants  amounted  (1832)  to  2813 
for  the  town,  or  3963  for  the  whole  commune,  lliey  had 
formerly  the  reputation  of  being  skilled  in  the  manufocture 
of  paste  diamonds.  The  present  trade  consists  in  hides;, 
hemp,  linen  cloth,  and  wax :  some  woollen  stuffs  are  made. 
Granite  of  different  kinds  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Uzerche  is  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Gu^ret  (de- 
partment of  Creuso)  and  Tulle  with  the  great  road  from  Paris 
to  Toulouse :  it  is  seventeen  miles  from  Tulle.  It  is  a  small 
antient  town,  and  very  picturesque.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a 
faill.atthef(Mt(^whi(»iflomithe  Vezdre.  The  streets  are  not 
well  laid  out,  but  the  hoaaes  are  many  of  them  turretted  and 
covered  with  slates,  attesting  the  importance  of  thdr  original 
proprietors.  It  was  a  proverb  formerly,  that  the  proprietor 
of  a  bouse  in  Uzerche  had  his  country  seat  in  lamounn. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Pierre  (Peter),  was  formerly 
attached  to  a  monastery  established  in  the  fifth  century,  to 
which  it  is  likely  the  town  owed  its  importance,  if  not  its 
origin.  The  present  church  was  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  centur)*,  in  place  of  the  older  one  destroyed 
by  fire.  Pope  Clement  V.,  who  rebuilt  it,  was  interred 
[  here,  but  his  tomb  was  destroyed  by  the  Protestants  in 
1M8.  There  were  before  the  revolution  three  other  parish 
churches.  The  inhabitants  in  1832  were  2229  for  the  town, 
or  3214  for  the  whole  commune.  There  is  a  glass-house  at 
Uierehe.  A  few  miles  from  Uzerche  is  Pompadour,  the 
castle  of  which  was  given  by  I^ouis  XV.  to  his  mistress  the 
Marchioness  of  Pompadour. 

Beaulieu  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dordogne,  just 
above  where  it  quits  the  department.  This  town  owes  its 
origin  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Rodolph  or  Raoul  de  Turenne,  Archbishop  of 
Bourges.  There  were  several  religious  establishments  in 
the  town  before  the  revolution :  there  is  at  present  an  hos- 
pice, or  almshouse.  The  population  in  1832  was  3154  for 
the  town,  or  2415  for  the  whole  commune. 

Argentat  is  on  the  Dordogne,  considerably  above  Beau- 
lieu.  It  is  in  the  neighbouihood  of  coal  and  lead  mines, 
and  the  aorrounding  country  produces  tolerable  wine.  The 
population  in  1833  was  1880  for  the  town,  or  3121  for  the 
whole  conunune. 

Meymac  is  in  the  hSly  country,  in  the  north  of  the  de- 
partment, near  Ussel  The  population  in  1832  was  1850 
for  the  town,  or  3130  for  the  whole  commune.  There  is 
coal  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
worked.  Donzenac  is  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to 
Toulouse,  between  Uzerche  and  Biive.  There  are  slate 
quarries  near.  Population  in  1832,  1820  for  the  town,  or 
3219  fat  the  whole  commune.  Ttexgnac  is  in  the  nonham 
part  of  the  department,  on  the  Vezdre,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course.  Population  in  1832,  1733  for  the  town,  2704 
for  the  whole  commune.  Bort  on  the  Dordogne,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  department,  was  the  birth-place  of  Har- 
montel.  It  is  in  a  piMsant  situation,  and  near  it  is  the 
picturesque  fldl  of  the  little  river  Rue,  called  Le  Saut  de  la 
Saule.  Population  in  1832,  1705  for  the  town,  2291  for 
the  whole  commune.  T^trerme,  a  few  miles  south-east  of 
Brive,  has  a  ruined  castle  on  the  sununit  of  a  steep  rock. 
There  is  a  lofty  towor  of  this  cosUe  1 00  feet  high  yet  stand- 
ing, which  is  popularly  called  C:eBsar*8  tower.  Turenne  has 
a  population  of  1600  persons:  it  was  the  capital  of  a  vis 
county  held  by  the  dukes  of  Bouillon,  until  it  was  sold  to 
Louis  XV.  in  1 738.  Aiattae  is  on  the  Vezire ;  CXambou- 
/iM  is  between  TteigD^,g^^^^^^^^9gr|^  on  the 
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Hrato  rVpperj  Vezdre ;  L'Arche  on  the  Vazire ;  Corrtze 
DO  the  Corriza ;  Mmuac  between  Turanne  and  Beaalieu ; 
and  Egletofu  and  Neuma  in  the  country  between  TuUe 
and  UmcU  We  have  no  late  return  of  Uie  populatioii  of 
these  towns,  but  they  may  be  taken  as  under  1500:  the 

E)pulation  of  the  communes  of  Alassac,  Chamboulive,  and 
uberaac,  was  (in  1832)  4049,  3036,  and  3502  respectively. 
Lubersac  was  the  hirth-place  of  General  Souham*  an  officer 
of  considerable  note  unoer  Napoleon 

Tlie  department  of  Corr£ze  sends  three  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  (MalteBrun,  Balbi;  Prudhomme, 
Diet.  UniverteU^  de  la  France.) 

CORRIB.  LOCH,  a  large  lake  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
the  second  in  extent  in  Ireland,  14  feet  above  the  sea  at 
Galway,  from  which  it  is  distant  3  miles.  It  is  22  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  from  2  to  12  in  breadth.  It  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  through  which  there  is  a  subterra- 
neous elunnd,  from  Loch  l£isk  and  Loch  Carra,  the  first 
50  and  the  second  64  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
anited  area  of  these  three  lakes  presents  a  snrftce  of 64,000 
acres,  and  has  a  coast-line  of  nearly  200  miles.  They  are 
at  present  navigablo  throuj^hout  for  boats  drawing  four  feet 
of  water,  but  could  easily  M  rendered  navigable  for  vessels 
of  a  much  larger  draught.  Loch  Corrib  alone  has  40  milee 
of  navigation,  covers  30,000  acres,  and  has  upwards  of  louo 
acres  of  excellent  land  on  its  islands.  (Report  on  Cm- 
mught  Laket  .) 

CORRIDOR,  from  the  Italian  coridore.  s^ifies  a  gal- 
lery or  passage-way  leading  to  apartments  independent  of 
each  otner.  In  all  largo  buildings  containing  numerous 
apartments  corrtdors  are  necessary,  either  clwed  or  open. 
The  corridor  round  the  great  cort'ile  or  open  court  of  the 
Cancellaria  at  Rome,  designed  by  Bramante,  eonsiats  of  an 
open  gallery  supporMd  by  columns. 
CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD.  [Attaindkb.] 
CORSET,  an  article  of  dress  for  compressing,  under  the 
pretext  of  supporting,  the  chest  and  waist,  worn  chiefly 
ipy  female*,  but  also  sometimes  by  effeminate  individuals 
of  the  other  sex.  It  consists  of  cloth  made  to  surround 
the  body,  stifltned  by  whalebone  or  other  means,  and  tight- 
ened by  a  iace.  It  seems  a  remnant  of  the  old  practice 
of  enveloping  the  whole  frame  in  swaddling  band> ;  a  prac- 
tice whicn  has  been  generally  discarded  in  rearing  male 
ehddren,  but  which  still  lingers  as  a  part  of  the  attire  of 
fmnale  children,  in  defiance  of  nature,  jeason,  and  experi- 
ence. The  advantages  arising  from  its  use  are  trifling,  if 
any ;  the  disadvantages  manifold  and  serious.  Nature  has 
Ibnned  the  diest  (in  which  are  lodged  the  lungs  for  respi- 
ration and  the  heart  for  eiroulation,  two  out  of  three  of  the 
vital  fiinetions)  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  base 
of  which  is  capable  of  being  alternately  widened  and  con- 
tracted during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  wonderful 
and  perfect  mechanism  for  carrying  on  respiration  cannot 
come  into  full  play  if  any  compression  be  applied  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest,  which  is  however  the  part  commonly 
selected,  from  yielding  most  easily,  to  endure  the  hurtfiU 
i^traint  of  tight  lacing.  The  chest  never  being  allowed  to 
expand  to  the  extent  which  is  necessary,  the  defect  in  each 
respiration  is  attempted  to  be  compensated  for  by  their 
greater  frequency,  and  thus  a  hurried  circulation  is  pro- 
duced. The  heart  is  also  hindered  in  its  action,  and  an 
imperiiectly  aorated  blood  is  circulated  Inr  it,  by  which  nu- 
trition is  inadequately  accomplished:  nnnealthy  secretions 
are  likewise  fbrined  out  of  this  vitiated  blood,  and  prove  a 
further  source  of  disease.  The  muscles  of  the  chest,  spine, 
and  abdomen,  being  deprived  of  their  proper  exercise,  be. 
r-ome  attennated  and  feeble,  and  incapable  of  giving  due 
support,  whence  result  distortions  of  the  spine  and  chest, 
and  much  of  that  constipation  which  so  fVequently  afflicts 
females.  The  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  especially  the  Hver, 
suffer  greatly,  both  by 'displacement— being  forced  down- 
wards— and  by  beins  actually  indented  by  the  edges  of  the 
compressed  ribs.  'In  examining,'  says  I>.Hodgkiii,  whose 
connexion  with  Guy's  Hospital  gives  him  extensive  oppor- 
tunities of  obser\-ation,  '  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  I  have  fre- 
quently found  the  lower  ribs  of  finnales  greatly  compressed 
and  deformed.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  liver  greatly 
mushapened  by  the  uiuuttural  pressure  to  which  it  had 
been  subjeeied,  and  the  diaohragm  m*  midriff  very  much 
di  placed.*  The  diseases  whicn  result  from  this  interference 
with  ustnre  are  various ;  and  though  they  do  not  all  occur 
in  every  female  «bo  adopts  this  mischievous  practice,  yet  on 
iaquiry  too  manv  may  be  traced  to  this  source.  Of  these 


diseases  consumption  is  the  most  fVequent  and  fatal.  Not 
is  the  real  obje<^  of  all  tliispainftil  ana  irksome  compresMon 
in  any  instance  attained.  The  figure  of  the  ^amale  bust 
maybe  altered  by  it,  but  not  improved.  Sculptors,  who  are 
the  ckwest  otoenws  of  nature,  and  who  transfer  to  their 
statues  every  beauty  presented  to  their  eye.  have  invariably 
given  ample  dimensions  to  the  tower  part  of  the  cfaesL  The 
more  therefbre  any  female,  not  of  unnatural  proportions, 
cumpreases  her  waist,  the  more  does  she  deput  fh>m  re< 
semblance  to  '  the  statue  which  enchants  the  woi'ld.' 

The  accompanyiiK  figures,  taken  from  Professor  Soem 
mering,  'On  the  Efiects  of  Stays,*  will  illustrate  this. 


(See  F^rmy  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  , 
CORSICA  or  O^RSE,  an  island  m  the  Mediterranean, 
situated  between  the  island  of  Sardinia  and  the  Grenoese 
coast.  It  is  now  incorporated  with  France,  and  forms  one 
of  the  departments  that  monarchy.  It  is  of  irre- 
gular form,  having  its  greatest  length  in  a  direction  very 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  eastern  coast  has  no  remark- 
able indentations  throughout  its  extent  (which,  foUowinir 
the  coast  line,  is  about  130  miles),  except  the  small 
guUb  or  harbours  of  Porto  Vecchio  and  Santa  Maria,  and 
the  6tang  or  lake  of  Biguglia ;  but  the  western  side  of  the 
island  is  indented  by  many  deep  bays,  as  those  of  St.  Flo- 
rent  or  Fiorenso,  Odvi,  Porto,  Sagone,  Ajaccio,  and  Valinoo. 
The  island  narrows  towards  its  northern  and  southern  ex- 
tremities: in  the  north  part  it  finms  the  promontory  of 
Cape  Gorso  beyond  the  towns  of  St  Florent  and  Bastia. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  island  is  1 16  miles ;  the  greatest 
breadth  about  51 ;  and  the  area  3380  square  miles.*  There 
were,  in  1831,  197,967  inhabitants,  of  whom  99,839  were 
males.  ItUe8between41*20'and43'0'N.laUaDd  S'>S2  and 
9"  33'  K.  Itmg.  Thm  axe  round  Corsica  several  small  idands, 

•  AcMtdiu  fat  ft  itKimnl  qootod  If  Mr.  BvaMm  (SMek«f  o/'  Camem 
f.m\  UMmarthaldwdlf  LIAUO  >eTU,  of  whUi  ltt.SM  ue ddd- 
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Bs  GurajliA  and  Finocohiarolo  on  the  north ;  Capita  on  th« 
north-eaat;  I'ileRouitt  or  Isola  Roua,  Oargalo,  and  lea 
lies  Sangnlnaires  (Bloody  Islands),  on  the  Teat;  lesIlesCer- 
Ticake  and  dtiTatireau  (Bull  Island)  on  the  east;  and  Per- 
dutto,  Cavallo,  Lavessi,  Santa  Maria,  Berettini.  and  Budella, 
m  the  narroT  stndts  of  Boni&cio.  which  separata  Corsica  on 
the  south  from  the  island  of  Sardinia,  There  are  some 
other  ishinds,  the  names  of  vhiefa  aze  not  givm  in  Brum's 
*  Map  of  Frtnoe,'  from  which  «•  hare  givsn  th*  abm 
particulars. 

The  island  is  covered  by  a  group  of  mountains  beltHi^ng 
to  what  some  geographers  have  entitled  the  Sardo-Corsioan 
System,  from  its  extending  through  both  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. The  Corsican  group  consists  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Caona  in  the  south,  of  the  mountains  of  La  Cagnone  in 
the  centre,  those  of  Frontogna  in  the  north-west,  and  the 
chain  of  Le  Titime  in  the  north.  This  line,  formed  by  the 
chains  of  highest  elevation,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  western  coast,  but  at  some  distance  inland :  to  the 
north-east  and  to  the  east  of  this  is  a  second  range  of  lower 
height;  and  the  branches  which  extend  from  these  ridges 
so  nearly  overspread  the  whole  island  as  to  leave  but 
little  country  which  can  be  called  plain.  Several  of  the 
peaks  are  very  lofty,  and  retain  the  snow  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year :  the  principal  are  Monte  Rotondo,  south- 
west of  Corte  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  9069 
feet  high;  Monte  d'Oro,  8701  feet;  Monte  Paglia  Orba, 
south-east  of  Calvi,  8695  feet ;  Punta  della  Capeila,  south- 
south-ea-it  of  Monte  Rotondo,  6723  feet ;  Moiite  de  I'liicu- 
diiie,  south  of'the  Punta  della  Capclla,  6746  feet;  Punta  della 
Calva,  near  Punta  d'lncudine,  5138  feet ;  Punta  d'Ovace,  near 
Sartine,  4900  feet ;  and  Monte  SteUo,  north-west  of  Baatia, 
4540  feet.  On  the  summit  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  a  lake, 
the  hirger  diameter  of  which  ir  about  1000  feet,  the  smaller 
diameter  more  than  half  that  extent.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  same  mountain  are  several  small  lakes,  which  are 
replenished  by  the  melting  of  the  sumnmding  anoira: 
these  lakes  are  always  frozen. 

On  the  sides  of  these  mountains  rise  a  number  of 
streams,  forming  beautiful  cascades,  and  flowing  through 
valleys  narrow,  crooked,  and  of  rapid  descent :  these 
valleys  open  into  wider  basins,  in  which  the  streams  unite, 
and,  forming  rivers,  flow  into  the  sea.  The  rivers  are  the 
Bevinco,  the  Oolo,  the  Fiumalta,  the  Dalesani,  the  Tavig- 
naiio,  and  the  Fiumorbo,  on  the  east  coast ;  on  the  west  coast 
are  the  Cigno,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Florent  or 
Fiorenxo ;  the  Dotttriconi,  and  the  Regino ;  the  Cecco  and  the 
Ficarella,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Calvi ;  the  Spoiiza ;  tho 
liiamoni^  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Sagone ;  the  Gravone 
and  the  Pnuielli,  which  flow  into  the  ^ulf  of  Ajaccio ;  and 
the  Talavo  and  the  Valinco,  which  flow  into  tho  gulf  of  Va- 
lines. None  of  these  rivers  is  navigable:  the  longest  are  the 
Golo,  about.46  miles;  the  Tavignano,  about  43  miles;  the 
Talavo,  about  31  miles ;  the  Valinco,  about  30  miles ;  and  the 
Gravone  and  Liamone,  about  25.  On  the  eastern  coast 
are  some  salt  lakes  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  abounding  with 
fish,  as  that  of  Biguglia,  which  is  nearly  8  miles  long. 

The  mass  of  the  Corsican  mountains  consists  of  granite, 
intersected  by  veins  of  serpentine,  jasper,  pfflrphyry,  and 
other  stones.  The  granitic  range  extends  from  near  the 
Dostriconi  river  to  the  strait  of  Bonifacio.  To  the  east- 
ward of  this,  extending  tram  Cape  Corso  to  the  south-east 
of  Corte,  the  mountains,  which  are  less  elevated  than  those 
of  the  granite  range,  consist  of  limestone,  which  ocoupies 
the  highest  part  cf  the  range,  and  uipears  to  rest  upon 
the  nftnite;  of  a  grey  micaeeona  ■ehisbis,  the  atiata  of 
whieh  have  experienoed  nngular  ccmtortions;  and  of  sand- 
stone, the  strata  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  horizontal, 
and  which  seems  to  consist  of  the  debris  of  granite.  A 
portion  of  the  east  ooas^  the  parts  about  Boni&cio  in  the 
south,  and  St  Fiorenxo  in  the  north,  are  occupied  by  lime- 
fltono  rocks  of  mote  recent  marine  formation,  which  contain 
the  fossil  remains  of  shell-iish  and  other  marine  animals. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonifacio  these  deposits  rest  on 
the  granite,  as  do  the  rocks  of  similar  formation  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Sardinia :  the  islets  in  the  strait  of  Boni- 
facio are  also  of  granite,  which  seems  to  have  occupied  both 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  Corsica^  This  recent  lime- 
itone  is  not  so  fine  grained  as  that  which  forms  the  range  of 
mountains  adjacent  to  the  great  granite  lange.  On  the 
east  coaat  the  aea  has  receded;  Aleria*  a  Roman  gearpor^ 
ia  half  a  mile  fram  the  water. 

The  climate  ot  Gonioa  ii  genezaUy  deaeribed  n  un- 


healthy. Seneea,  who  was  exiled  het^  speaks  of  ,it  in  an 

epigram,  as 

Conlca.  tcTTlbllU  qndin  ptimnB  ineuididt  mUa, 
EMvior  ouvndtt  quun  Ittvm  mm  c^uia. 

Thus  SngUshed  in  Boswell's '  Corsica 

O  Contei,  wbow  nfing  tiMta  Onniy, 
Whn  am  fMnnlni  mmmmt  poun  htr  mf : 
Yet  Bne«r  vUkuh  Uiy  Kurehug  mmch  dlipMM 
Wbra  Slriiu  sfiidi  Ui  M«M  lAiMW. 

The  '  Eneyolopedie  M£tfaodique*  contains  a  umilar  testi- 
mony to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate ;  but  Boiwell,  whose 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
island  has,  however,  diminished  the  value  of  his  testimony, 
aJfirms  that  its  instdar  situation  renders  it  one  of  the  must 
temperate  countries  in  that  part  of  Europe;  that  the  air  is 
'ireah  and  bealthfUl,  ratcept  in  one  or  two  places,  where  it 
is  miHat,  and  where  the  air,  upeeially  in  summer,  is  suffo- 
cating and  sickly.*  The  aoil  is,  in  many  places,  ven* 
fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  many  things  for  which 
France  has  now  to  resort  to  distant  colonies.  But  cultiva- 
tion is  very  backward,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people 
indolent  and  careless  to  an  unusual  d^iree.  There  are 
large  tracts  of  woodland  in  the  interior,  amounting  to 
225,000  hectares,  above  560,000  acres.  There  are  forest 
trees  of  almost  every  kind,  especially  pines,  oaks,  and 
chestnut-trees ;  the  latter  of  prodigious  size.  The  ilex  or 
evergreen  oak  is  common,  and  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  arbutus  or  strawberry-tree.  The  timber  which 
the  forests  yield  is  excellent,  and  would  be  a  source  of 
certain  profit  to  the  inhabitant^  if  brought  down  to  the 
coast ;  but  so  peat  is  tbur  apathy,  that  the  felling  and 
transport  of  tiimier  is  left  to  the  people  of  Luoca  and  Parma, 
who  resort  to  the  island  in  onwds  wary  year,  or  to  the 
agents  of  the  French  government  which  procures  here  the 
finest  masti  for  the  navy.  The  box-tree  grows  to  a  great 
size.  The  cork  oak  ia  abundant,  and  the  produce  sent  in 
great  quantity  to  Marseilles.  Of  fruit-trees,  the  lemon,  the 
orange,  the  &a,  and  the  almond,  are  frequent ;  the  pomegra- 
nate and  the  £dian  fig  grow  to  great  perfection ;  but  there  are 
few  walnut-trees,  and  the  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums 
are  not  good.  The  oUvs  is  found  in  a  wild  state ;  the  in- 
dustry or  skill  of  the  inhabitants  not  sufficing  even  for  the 
simple  operation  of  grafting.  The  \ine  is  cultinted  tu 
some  extent,  but  its  culture  is  managed  rather  by  the 
Parmesans  and  Luceans  than  by  tlie  Corsioans  themselves. 
The  wines  are  both  red  and  whita ;  that  of  Cape  Corse  re- 
sembles Malaga,  that  of  Faviani  resembles  Syracuse;  other 
wines  are  like  Port.  The  mulben?  was  propagated  by  the 
Marquis  de  Marbceui^  the  first  governor  it  the  island  after 
it  was  ceded  to  France;  it  grows  wall,  and  it  is  not  so  much 
in  danger  from  blights  and  thunderstorms  as  in  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France ;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  propa- 
gated by.  M.  de  Marbceuf  have  disappeared  from  neglect 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  millet  are  produced,  but  uo 
oats  {  the  inhabitants  feed  their  horses  on  barley  in> 
stead,  Chestnuts  form  an  important  article  of  food ;  and 
the  peasants  look  to  them,  with  the  milk  of  their  herd>, 
as  a  sure  subsistence.  They  resort  in  summer  to  the 
Woods  and  other  uncultivated  lands  to  obtain  pasturage 
for  their  .cattle  and  chestnuts  for  their  own  subsistence 
at  these  times  they  make  little  sheds  for  themselves 
to  lie  under.  Flax  is  grown  in  great  quantity :  a  coarse 
linen  is  made  fkom  it.  Some  tobacco  is  raised.  Maeh 
honey  and  wax  are  produced:  the  honey  is  bitter,  a  fret 
eommemorated  by  tM  Roman  poets. 

The  animals  of  Corsica  are  mueh  the  same  as  those  of 
surrounding  countries :  there  are  however  no  wolves,  and 
few  venomous  animals.  The  horseS  are  small,  but  vigo- 
rous; they  resemble  the  IVelsh  ponies  or  the  Highland 
shelties.  The  asses  and  mules  are  also  small,  but  active. 
The  black  cattle  are  lotgar  in  proportion  than  the  horses;  but 
the  beef  is  lean  and  toush ;  and  the  quantity  of  milk  smalL 
Some  cheese  is  made,  but  little  butteri  oil  serving,  as  ir 
Italy,  for  a  substitute.  Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous:  the 
mutton  is  excellent,  but  the  wool  is  coarse  and  hairi'. 
Game  is  abundant ;  there  is  the  deer,  the  muffbli,  an  ani- 
mal resembling  the  sheep  in  form,  but  with  the  skin 
hairy,  and  flne-grained  like  that  of  the  deer,  and  the  wild 
boar,  which  last  the  Corsinans  are  fond  of  hunting;  there 
are  foxes,  whieh  are  very  dastructive.  and  hares,  but  no  lab- 
bits.  Then  aze  many  kinds  <rf/K»da.rwiiou,tbein  the 
ese^ftndtli«Tsttu»Digitlzed  by  VjOO^Lv 
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The  mineral  productions  include  iron  of  the  best  quality, 
but  the  value  of  the  iron  produced  in  1834  was  only 
36,325  francs;  lead,  copper,  and  ailver  are  not  at  present 
worked;  there  is  also  statuary  marble,  jasper,  porphyry, 
granite,  including  the  diorita  or  orbicular  granite,  of  which 
handsome  vases  are  made,  limestone  for  building,  talc,  and 
asbestus.  The  coast  yields  black,  white,  and  red  coral ;  and 
there  is  iibundanre  of  fish,  especially  the  tunny  and  the 
Sardinia.  There  are  large  beds  of  oysters,  of  which  many 
are  exported  to  Italy.  The  lakes  and  rivers  yield  fine  trouts 
and  eels.  (Malte  Brun;  Encydopedie  Mtihodime;  Bos- 
well.  Account  qf  Corsica;  Benson,  Skeidua  q/"  Coniea.) 

There  is  no  manufacture  in  the  island  earned  on  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  demand  particular  notice:  some  coarse 
woollens  are  woven,  but  finer  woollens  are  imported ;  the 
mauufkcture  of  coarse  linen  has  been  already  noticed. 
Neither  is  the  commerce  of  Corsica  extensive ;  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  natives  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  barter : 
money  as  the  medium  of  traffic  is  used  only  in  the  towns: 
rents  are  paid  in  produce.  Indeed  the  capabilities  of  the 
island  have  not  been  developed ;  nor  do  the  energies  of  the 
people  appear  to  have  been  called  forth  to  any  extent,  ex- 
cept in  the  resistance  which  they  made  to  ttie  oppressive 
government  of  the  Genoese.  There  are  good  harbours  at 
Ajaccio,  Calvi,  Porto  Vecohii^  and  Bonifacio,  and  a  small 
one  at  SL  Flomnt  or  Ftorenzo.  The  harbour  of  Bastia  is 
adapted  only  tor  small  vessels;  Bastia  is  however  the 
buitiest  place  in  Corsica,  and  manufiiciures  of  soap,  wax, 
and  liqueurs  are  carried  on.  The  island  is  wretchedly  off 
for  roatU:  there  are  only  the  following  government  roads: 
from  Bastia  to  St.  Florent ;  from  Bastia  across  the  island 
tliruugh  Corte  to  Ajaccio ;  and  from  tl^e  east  coast  to  the 
woodland,  for  the  transport  of  timber  for  the  navy;  and 
these  roads  are  of  the  third  or  lowest  class.  The  other 
roads  are  merely  bye  roads ;  and  all  correspondence  is  con- 
veyed oy  a  messenger  on  foot  guarded  by  soldierv'. 

The  Oorsican  is  fi^gal,  but  his  frugality  produces  little 
other  result  than  to  reconcile  him  to  the  pnvations  which 
his  indolence  obliges  him  to  suffer.  The  peasant  labours 
little ;  the  Ustlessneas  of  the  herdsman's  employment  seems 
preferable  to  a  calling  which  would  render  more  exertion 
necessary ;  and  of  such  labour  as  there  is  the  burden  is 
thrown  upon  the  women.  '  The  Corsican  wife,'  says  Mr. 
Bunson,  *  is  little  more  than  the  slave  and  drudge  of  her 
haui^hty  master.  He  rides  on  his  mule  while  she  paces  along 
at  his  side.  To  the  cultivation  of  the  plot  of  ground  that 
surrounds  his  hut  the  wife  has  to  attend,  while  he  smokes 
his  pipe  beneath  the  shady  chestnut,  or  reams  about  the 
mountains  with  his  gun  and  his  dog.  But  with  this 
dreadful  disparity  of  condition  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  the  latter  is  seldom  cruelly  treated,  and  infidelity  to 
the  marriage  oontract  is  very  rare.  Children  do  not  meet 
with  equal  attontion  from  their  parents ;  the  sons  en^^ross- 
ing  nearly  all  the  little  property  poueued  by  the  family, 
wBlst  a  (hmghter  has  nothing  to  look  fbrwud  to  in  leaving 
the  house  of  her  father  but  to  become  the  slave  of  her 
husband.*  One  predominant  characteristic  of  the  islandcra 
is  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge  which  divides  the  in- 
habitants of  most  of  the  villages  of  the  interior  into  hostile 
parties  or  tribes.  The  love  of  personal  independence  makes 
the  Corsican  prefer  to  be  the  executioner  of  vengeance  for 
his  own  wrongs,  and  assassination  is  of  frequent  occur-  ; 
rencc.  Robbery  is  also  comnson,  the  central  part  of  the 
jsland  being  infested  with  brigands ;  and  the  freedom  with 
which  they  mingle'  in  private  society  testifies  at  once  the 
incBiciency  of  the  police  and  the  low  state  of  moral  feeling 
in  the  community.  Gendarmerie  and  troops  ore  posted  in 
detachments  over  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
these  outrages.  Against  the  gendarmerie  the  Corsican 
bandits  wage  perpetual  war ;  yet  with  tlwir  lawless  occupa- 
lion  the  bngaiids  sometimes  unite  a  courteous  demeanour, 
and  eonaiderable  moral  feeling,  however  partial  or  mis- 
directed. Rape  and  false  witness  are  common  crimes 
among  the  lowest  class ;  but  the  spirit  of  revenge  pervades 
all  classes,  even  the  wealthy  and  more  educated.  Perhaps 
the  state  of  Comca  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
saying  that,  except  with  respect  to  the  crimes  of  rape  and 
false  witness,  it  is  similar  to  the  state  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  a  century  ago.  It  should  in  justice  be  added  that 
the  Corsicans  are  anxious  for  instruction ;  the  gentleman  who 
had  the  direction  ofpublic  instruction  could  traverse  tjhe  isle 
in.peripct  safety.  French  government,  even  under  Nft> 
poUon,  himself  a  Cmiiean,  seems  to  have  done  little  for 


the  substantial  miprovement  of  the  inhabitants.  Some 
institutions  exist  in  the  towns  fbr  the  advancement  of  lite* 
rature  or  science  or  the  arts ;  but  there  is  little  to  improve 
the  moral  condition  orpromote  the  physical  comfort  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  The  dress  of  the  peasantir  of  the  in- 
terior is  simple :  it  consists,  for  the  men,  of  a  short  jacket, 
breeches,  and  gaiters,  all  of  chocolate-coloured  cloth ;  a  neat 
pointed  black  velvet  cap,  or  a  coarse  woven  cap  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  rest  of  their  dress,  with  perhaps  a  sort  of  cowl 
which  goes  over  the  head,  or  is  allowed  to  hang  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Th^  ^wally  carry  a  loaded  musket,  and 
hare  commonly  a  stiletto  concealed  about  ^em,  though 
this  is  prohibited  by  the  Frenrh  authorities.  There  are 
few  pecuharities  in  the  dress  of  the  women :  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ajaccio  ft-equentljr  wear  a  large  round 
straw  hat,  the  rest  of  their  dress  bemg  little  more  than  a 
shift  reaching  just  below  the  knee:  those  near  Bastia 
have  the  bea^d  covered  with  a  sort  of  veil,  like  the  Italian 
peasantry. 

The  villages  are  chiefly  built  on  eminences :  the  houses 
are  mere  huts  of  four  walU  covered  with  a  rude  roof,  and 
many  of  them  have  only  one  openins,  serving  for  door,  win- 
dow, and  chimney.  Some  are  built  3s  unvrought  stone,  and 
have  a  second  story,  the  ascent  to  which  is  not  bya  stair- 
case but  by  a  ladder,  as  in  an  English  hajr-loft.  The  fire, 
when  one  is  lighted,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  ftir- 
niture  consists  of  stools,  benches,  and  tables  of  the  rudest 
constnictbn.  They  use  a  pine  stick  for  a  flambeau  or 
candle.  These  particulars  apply  only  to  the  villages  of  the 
interior. 

The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  f6te-days  of  the 
patron  saints  of  the  villa^  are  respectively  observed  with 
great  devotion ;  a  very  impoaiu^  religious  festival  is  ob- 
served in  Rogation  week  in  most  of  the  villages.  At  iho 
saints'  fo6tivals  the  Corsicans  arrange  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters,  and  other  family  matters,  and  talk  over  the 
politics  of  the  village  or  of  the  island.  They  are  inquisi- 
tive, and  rwidily  enter  into  conversation  with  strangers,  - 
asking  questions  of  them  as  to  their  business,  and  some- 
times inouiring  about  the  general  politics  of  Europe. 

The  island  constitutes  the  diooeae  of  Ajaccio,  the  bishop 
of  which  is  a  suflragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  Aries,  and 
Vienne:  it  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiotion  of  a  Cour  Ro]'ale 
which  sits  at  Bastia ;  but  the  power  of  the  law  is  very 
imperfect.  It  forma  the  seventeenth  military  division,  of 
which  Bastia.  is  the  head  quarters.  Corsica  sends  two 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

There  are  fivearrondissements,or  sub-prefectures.  Bastia 
in  the  north  and  north-east,  population  in  1831,60,2U9; 
Calvi,  in  the  north-west,  population,  20,441 ;  Ajaccio,  in  the 
west,population  45,235  ;  Corte,in  the  east,  population  47,838 ; 
and  SartSne  in  the  south,  population  24,244.  The  arron- 
dissements  of  Ajtuicio  and  Gorte  extend  into  the  centre  of 
the  i^nd,  which  is  divided  between  them,  the  common 
boundary  being  the  range  of  the  granite  mountains.  The 
local  revenues  in  1833  woe  23A,A71  francs,  and  the  ex- 
pences  176,637  francs. 

Upon  the  first  division  of  France  into  departments*  Bastia 
was  the  capital  of  Corsica  ;  and  Bastia,  Oletti,  Ile-Ro'iiSe,  or 
l8olaRossa,LaPorlad'Ampugnani,Cort£,  Cervione,  Ajaccio, 
Vico,  andTallano,  were  the  chi^f  places  of  arrondissements. 
or  districts.  Subsequently  the  island  was  divided  into  ihe 
two  departments  of  Golo  in  the  north,  capital  Bustia,  and 
Calvi  and  Corte,  oapitals  of  arrondissements ;  and  Liamone 
in  the  south,  capital  Ajaccio,  and  Vico  and  Sarldne,  i-hief 
places  of  arrondissements.  Upon  the  reunion  of  the^e 
departments  iUaccio  became  the  capital,  perhaps  by  the 
favour  of  Napol£on,  whose  birth-place  it  was. 

Ajaccio  is  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  the  seat  of 
the  bishop's  see :  it  is  on  the  ^ulf  of  Ajaccio  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island;  population  in  1832,  8920  fbr  the  town, 
or  9531  for  the  whole  commune.  Bastia,  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  the  Cour  Royale,  and  the 
head  quarters  of  the  military  division;  population  in  1832 
9531.   [Ajaccio.  Bastia.] 

Cort^,  the  cauitat  of  an  arrondissement,  and,  during  the 
short  period  of  Corsican  independent-e  the  seat  of  the  native 
government  and  legislature,  is  on  the  road  from  Bastia  lo 
Ajaccio,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  partly 
at  the  Coot,  partly  on  the  declivity,  of  a  precipitoiu  mouuteiii. 
which  is  crowned  by  a  castle  or  citadel.  This  rock  is  of 
green  micaceous  scnistus,  and  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  yaSite^ 
which  is  surrounded  by  primM'^^Auite)  m6dm«^*^^he 
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TtTigiuno,  and  il£  tnbutarjr  the  Restonica,  run  near  the  toTrn 
and  unite  a  ahtHt  distance  below  it  The  citadel  is  strong 
Dy  its  positiou,  with  one  winding  path  up  to  it;  the  streets 
of  the  town  ore  steep,  and  there  an  but  few  really  good 
houses. 

During  the  period  of  independence  there  was  a  univer- 
silgr  here,  established  hy  Paoli :  but  it  appears  to  be  no 
longer  in  existence.  It  is  mentioned  hovever  in  the  '  Dic- 
tionnaire  Universel  de  la  France,*  bv  Prudhomme,  pub- 
lished in  1804.  We  are  not  aware  whether  anything  had 
been  done  inconsequence  of  the  legacies  left  by  General 
Paoli  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen,  and  which  it 
was  intended  to  appropriate  to  the  foundation  of  a  college 
near  Cortl.  The  trade  of  Cort£  consiatB  onlv  in  agricul- 
tural produce :  indeed  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tains and  far  from  the  coast,  without  any  advanta^  or 
opportunity  of  inland  navigation,  preclude  the  extension  of 
tti  comnnerce :  though  Bosun's  enthusiann  led  him  con* 
fldently  to  pronounce  that  it  would  *  undoubteiUy  be  one 
day  a  city  of  eminence.'  The  population,  in  1832,  was 
3282. 

Calvi  is  on  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into  the  gulf  of 
Calvi,  which  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  tne  island.  It  is 
a  small  town,  defended  by  a  fortress ;  but  the  harbour  or 
road  is  capable  of  holding  a  considerable  fleet.  The  popu- 
lation by  the  return  previous  to  that  of  1832  (we  believe 
made  in  1 826)  was  1 1 75  for  the  commune. 

Sartdne  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  island,  a  few  miles 
inland  from  the  gulf  of  Valinco,  and  about  two  or  three 
miles  frvm  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  river  Valinco.  The 
population  in  1832  was  1715  for  the  town,  or  2715  for  the 
whole  commune. 

Bonifteio,  in  the  amndisiement  of  Sartdne,  is  on  the 
straits  of  Boni&cio,  which  separate  Corsica  on  the  south 
from  Sardinia.  It  is  wdl  fortified,  and  has  a  tolerably  good 
harbour.  The  inhabitants,  who  amounted  to  2944  in  1832, 
trade  in  wine  and  oil,  and  fish  up  oond. 

St.  Florent,  or  SL  Fiorenzo,  is  in  the  arrondiasement  of 
Bastia,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  on  the  bay  of 
St.  Florent,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Cigno. 
It  is  a  handsome  town  with  a  small  harbour.  The  popu- 
lation, by  the  return  before  the  last,  amounted  to  500.  The 

£lace  is  accounted  very  unhealthy.   There  is  in  the  neigh- 
juriiood  a  lead  mine,  much  vaunted  by  the  Corsicans  as 
yielding  silver  also,  but  the  proportion  is  verjr  small 

Porto  Veeehiok  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sartene,  on  the 
eaat  side  oX  the  island,  has  the  best  harbour  in  Corsica, 
five  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  with  deep  water 
and  a  good  bottom.  The  town  is  rendered  unhealthy  by 
the  Deighbourinjg  marshes,  especially  during  the  heats  of 
summer.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1823,  to  1738; 
they  trade  in  excellent  vine.  Oianite  is  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Vico,  a  town  the  population  of  which  may  be  probably 
estimated  at  1 000,  near  the  gulf  of  Sagone,  trades  in  wine 
and  oil.  He  Rousse,  or  Isola  Rossa,  on  the  coast  between 
Dilvi  and  St.  Florent,  has  a  small  but  deep  harbour.  Cer- 
vione,  near  the  east  coast,  has  probably  about  1000  inha- 
bitants. Bastelica,  near  the  source  of  the  Prunella,  had, 
in  1833,  a  population  of  2314. 

Tbe  first  notice  of  Coraiea  is  in  Herodotus,  under  the 
name  Cymus  (K/'piwc).  The  people  of  Phoctea  (^MEaiifX 
a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  unable  to  resist  the  Persian  Cyrus, 
determined  to  desert  their  native  town.  In  the  year  544, 
B.  c,  they  embarked  with  their  wives  and  children,  first  for 
Chios,  and  afterwards  for  Corsica,  in  which  Ihey  had  twenty 
Tears  before  founded  the  town  of  Alalia  (*AXaX(t|).  Half 
the  number,  however,  returned  to  Phocsa,  but  the  re- 
mainder  pursued  their  voyage  and  joined  the  people  of 
Alalia,  with  whom  they  continued  five  years,  plunaering 
the  surrounding  nations,  until  having  suffered  dreadful  loss 
in  a  sea  flght  against  the  allied  fleet  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Tvfxriivm),  and  Carthi^inians  (Kapxif^ovuK,)  th^  aban- 
doiwd  Corsica  to  seek  another  settlement  (Herodot 
X.  165,  &c.)  In  the  time  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse  (b.  c. 
480)  we  find  mention  of  Corsicans  (Kipviw)  among  the 
tnx^  with  which  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar  came  to 
the  aid  of  Terilluii,  tyrant  of  Himera  ('I/tipi]l.  (Herod, 
vii.,  165.)  The  Carthaginians  had  probably  possessed 
themselves  of  Corsica,  at  least  of  the  coast  and  on  their 
downfUl  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  ravaged  by  these  b.  c.  239,  but  not  subdued  till  long 
fftvr-  A  tribute  of  200,000  Ibf.  of  wait  imposed  qq  thw 


deserves  notice,  as  indicating  one  of  the  chief  products  of 
the  island  at  that  time.  The  Romans  founded  two  colonies, 
both  on  the  east  coast:  Mariana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Golo, 
fbunded  by  Marius,  and  Aleria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tavi- 
gnano,  by  the  Dictator  Sylla.  The  Romans  used  the  island 
as  a  place  of  banishment  Seneca  was  sent  to  it  as  an 
exild.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Corsica  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Goths;  but  the  successes  of  Belisarius  forced  them  to 
abandon  the  island,  which  was  then  included  in  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna,  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Early  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracens,  then  masters  of 
Spain,  possessed  themselves  of  Corsica ;  but  the  decline  of 
their  power  and  the  attacks  of  the  kin^  of  France  and 
Aragon,  and  ultimately  of  the  Pope,  led  them  to  abandon 
the  island,  whii  h  became  the  subject  of  contention  between 
the  papal  sec*  and  the  maritime  republics  of  Pisa  and 
Genoa. 

The  GenoefC,  who  at  length  crushed  the  maritime  power 
of  Pin,  and  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves  of  Corsica, 
governo:!  it  with  a  rod  of  iron  for  several  centuries.  In 
1553  the  French,  under  the  Marquis  de  Therm es,  assisted 
by  some  malcontent  Corsicans,  and  supported  by  a  con- 
siderable Turkish  Meet  attempted  to  conc^uer  the  island, 
and  met  at  first  wiiix  great  success,  subdumg  all  the  isle 
except  Bastia  and  Calvi ;  but  the  Genoese,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  veteran  Andrew  Doria,  and  supported  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  at  length  recovered  the  island ;  and  though 
they  had  by  treaty  granted  many  immunities  and  privileges 
to  the  natives,  they  soon  resumed  their  oppressive  course 
of  government  A  revolt  soon  took  place  (m.  1564)  under 
Sampiero  de  Bastelica  or  Omano,  who  had  instigated  the 
FVench  in  their  attempt  to  wrest  the  island  from  the  Cre- 
noese;  but  he  was  assassinated  in  1567,  and  the  xevolt 
quelled  shortly  after.  The  oppressions  of  the  Genoese  be- 
came after  this  greater  and  more  systematic.  Commercial 
restrictions  imposed  by  them,  checked  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  island ;  while  the  inlemal  commotions 
of  the  islanders  themselves,  which  led  to  continual  assassin- 
ations, prevented  their  uniting  for  the  common  good :  the 
legal  authorities  converted  these  assassinations  and  dis- 
turbances into  grounds  for  conBscation,  or  exacted  large 
sums  as  the  price  of  the  offender's  escape.  In  1676  the 
Genoese  settled  here  a  colony  of  Mainote  Greeks,  who  had 
fled  from  the  oppressions  of  tneur  Turkish  contjuenHrs :  their 
descen^nts  stiA  continue  at  or  nmr  Ajaocio.  Between 
these  eettlen  and  the  natives  great  jealousies  and  fbuds 
arose ;  and  when  the  island  at  ust  revolted,  the  Genoese 
fimnd  in  these  Ghmks  their  staimchest  supporters. 

In  1729  the  long-smothered  discontent  oroke  out  A  tax 
collector  seized  some  the  goods  of  a  poor  woman  of  the 
village  of  Bozzo,  near  Corte,  for  the  amount  of  taxes  due 
from  her,  amounting  to  about  five-pence  English.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  neighbours  drew  forth  threats  from 
the  collector,  and  they,  irritated  by  his  conduct  drove  him 
away  with  stones.  Tne  Genoese  sent  troops  to  quell  the 
commotion,  and  the  natives  assembled  to  repel  them:  the 
revolt  became  general,  and  the  natives  placing  at  their 
head  three  of  their  countrymen,  Andrew  Ceccaloi,  a  noble, 
Luigi  Giafferi,  a  man  of  loss  elevated  origin  but  lai^ 
fiimily  connexion,  and  Domenico  Rafheli,  an  ecclesiastic, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  town  of  Bastia,  though  they 
railed  in  their  attempt  on  the  castle.  The  Genoese  tried.at 
first  to  subdue  the  rcvolters  by  their  own  forces  alone,  but 
finding  these  insufficient  applied  to  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.,  who  sent  first  in  1731  a  small  body  of  forces,  which 
proved  inadequate,  and  then  a  large  army  under  the  Prince 
of  Wirtemberg  (a.d.  1 732),  which  compelled  the  islander; 
to  submit  upon  terms,  Uie  obser\'ance  of  which  the  em- 
peror guaranteed.  The  three  chie&,  with  another  Corsican 
of  note,  went  to  Genoa  as  hostages,  and  the  Genoese  would 
have  put  them  to  death  with  the  emperor's  consent  but  for 
the  interftrence  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtembei^  and  Prin<e 
Eugene  of  Savny  The  Genoese  violated  the  terms,  and 
m  1734  the  revolt  bro^  out  anew :  the  Corsicans  chose  for 
their  leaders  Giafferi,  the  only  one  of  their  three  chielb  who 
had  returned  to  the  island,  and  Giacinto  Paoli. 

In  the  year  1736  there  came  a  vessel  under  the  KlMf;lith 

fiag  from  Tunis,  laden  with  artillery  and  warlike  stores, 
clothing,  and  money,  and  bringing  a  person  of  noble  ex- 
terior, richly  dreskcd  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  who  landed 
for  the  assistance  of  the  itdanders,  daimod  to  be  a  grandee 
of  various  ?ouIltries^^,g^^^5Ig^^^Jl^|^^esgIH^ 
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promises  of  foreign  aid.   This  vu  Theodne,  by  deicvnt 

Baron  of  Neuhof  in  WestphBlla,  but  by  Wrth  a  French- 
man, who,  after  a  life  of  romantic  adventure,  aspired  to 
become  king  of  Corsica,  and  had  secretly  negotiated  with 
•tome  of  the  chiefs  for  the  purpose.  Tho  Corsicans, 
struck  with  his  personal  appearance,  dazzled  by  his  pro- 
mises, and  lookina;  upon  his  opportune  arrival  as  httle 
less  than  miraculous,  wiUingly  chose  him  as  their  king. 
He  exercised  the  regal  power  for  some  months,  coiu^ 
money,  distributed  patents  of  nobility,  instituted  an  order 
of  knighthood,  and,  to  evince  his  firmness,  put  to  death 
three  peisons,  members  of  distinguished  families.  He 
undertook  many  entarpriaes  aninst  the  tovna  still  held  by 
the  Genoese,  took  Porto  Vecc£io,  but  ihiled  belbn  Bastia. 
Before  long  however,  through  the  failure  of  his  promises, 
his  popularity  diminished,  and  he  determined  to  Mtve  the 
island,  to  scdicit,  as  he  said,  the  succours  of  which  be  had 
been  disappointed.  He  arranged  for  conducting  the  govern- 
ment during  his  absence,  quitted  Corsica,  and  visited  succes- 
sively Italy,  France,  and  Holland.  Being  arrested  for  debt 
at  Amsterdam,  he  was  released  by  a  Jew  and  his  associates, 
who  furnished  him  with  funds  to  fit  out  three  merchant 
vessels  and  a  frigate,  with  which  he  appeared  off  the  island 
in  1738:  hut  tb^  Genoese  had  by  tlus  time  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  French,  who  had  under  M.  de  Boisaeux  made 
great  progress  in  putting  down  the  insurants ;  and  Th«>- 
dore  was  afraid  to  land,  though  he  put  on  shore  some  war- 
like stwes.  The  next  year  the  French,  under  the  Marqiiis 
de  Haillebois,  a  man  of  ereat  promptitude  and  nventy* 
forced  the  insui^ents  to  uy  down  their  arms.  Theodore 
again  appeared  off  the  island  in  1742;  but  the  natives  tUd 
not  show  any  inclination  to  receive  him.  He  afterwards 
went  to  London,  wheni  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  but 
obtained  his  release  through  the  kind  interference  of 
Horace  Walpole,  and  made  over  his  kingdom  of  Corsica 
as  a  security  to  his  creditors.  He  died  in  London  in  17$6, 
and  is  buried  in  St.  Ann's  Churchyard,  Westminster,  where 
his  epitaph  records  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  Giaf- 
feri  and  Paoli  went  to  Naples,  in  the  serriee  of  whkh  kil^ 
dom  they  continued  till  they  died. 

Upon  the  departure  of  tne  French,  a.d.  1742,  the  re'  'It 
broke  out  again,  Gaffori  and  Matra  being  the  leaders  of  the 
Corsicana.  In  the  year  1 745  &  British  &et  assistance 
to  the  Corsteana,  and  by  bombarding  Bastia  and  Sl  Fio- 
renzo,  oUiged  the  Genoese  in  those  towns  to  sumnder. 
But  the  dissensions  Among  the  islanden,  which  resulted 
ttom  the  jealousy  of  Matra  and  Gaffori  at  the  anmintment 
of  Count  Rivarola  to  be  ^neralissimo,  disgusted  liie  British, 
who  withd.  ew,  and  the  Genoese  soon  after  recovered  Bastia 
and  St.  Fiorenzo.  The  jealousy  subsided,  and  the  three 
chiefs  shared  {he  jgovemment  between  them,  until  the  de- 
parture of  Rivaroh  on  a  foreign  mission,  on  which  he  died 
in  1748,  and  the  entrance  of  Matra  into  the  Piedmonteso 
ser\-ice,  left  the  sole  power  to  Gaffori.  Gaffori  was  assassin- 
ated in  1733,  as  was  supposed  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
Genoese :  and  the  island  continued  for  two  years  without  a 
chief,  until  the  appointment  in  17dd  of  I^isquale  or  Pasool 
Paoli,  son  of  Oiacmto  Paoli  already  mentioned,  to  the  office 
of  General  of  Corsica.  Paoli  defeated  the  Genoese  and 
those  of  his  oounttymen  who  opposed  him,  settled  the  go- 
vernment of  Corsicsh  and  provided  for  the  improvement  of 
his  countrymen.  The  (»seaUon  of  those  internal  discords 
among  the  Corsicans,  which  had  enabled  the  Genoese  to 
maintain  their  footing  in  the  island,  alarmed  the  latter, 
who  again  implored  the  aid  of  France,  which  being  in  debt 
to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  furnished  auxiliary  troops  by  way 
df  payment.  In  1764  the  auxiliaries  arrived,  and  were  put 
in  garrison  in  Bastia,  Cain,  Ajaccio,  St.  Fiorenzo,  and  Al- 
gagliola,  near  Calvi.  Their  instructions  were  to  secure 
these  points  without  undertaking  offensive  operations  against 
the  natives.  From  the  attack  of  these  therefore  the  Cor- 
sicans prudently  abstained,  and  directed  their  efforts  else- 
where. One  of  our  authorities  indeed  (L'Art  de  verifier 
let  Datetr  torn.  imiL,  p.  38),  speaks  of  an  unsuoeessflil 
attack  on  Bastia,  made  by  Paoli  m  1765. 

In  the  year  1768  Genoa  ceded  the  island  to  France,  re- 
serving only  the  right  to. reclaim  it  upon  payment  to  the 
French  government  of  the  expenses  they  bod  incurred  or 
might  incur  in  the  subjugation  of  it.  This  ^ssion  quite 
changed  the  Ihce  of  affairs.  A  lai«e  French  army  was  em- 
ployed in  active  operations  under  Ue  Marquis  deChauvelin, 
the  Count  de  Marbaiu^  and  the  Count  de  Vaux.  The  na> 
iive«  fought  deraerately ;  hut  they  had  not  adequate  means 
gf  muiMmeB.  Gortil^  vhiflh  Hmf  hud  rowU  ttteiv  capital. 


was  taken  without  renstanee;  and  PaoU,  retiring  whh  a  r»* 
duced  force,  was  beset  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  too  powerftU 
to  be  resisted.  He  addressed  bis  adherents  in  a  pathetic 
speech,  and  embarking  in  an  English  vessel  at  Porto 
Vecchio,  passed  over  to  Leghorn  in  1 769,  and  afterwards 
went  to  England,  where  be  resided  many  years.  The 
islanders  continued  to  struggle  fer  a  time,  but  it  was  in 
vain :  France  obtained  full  possession. 

The  French  Revolution  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Corsican 
patriots,  and  Paoli  went  over  to  Paris  to  thank  the  Consti* 
tuent  Assembly  for  having  admitted  Corsica  to  the  benefit 
of  the  French  laws,  and  recalled  those  who  had  been  exfled 
for  having  sustained  ito  ind^endenoe.  He  was  a^ninted 
military  commander  in  Corsica;  bnt  having  obaemd  witt 
alarm  a  proposition  made  in  the  French  legidature  to  cade 
Corsica  to  the  Duke  of  Placentia,  and  lamentii^  the  eoutse 
which  the  Revolution  subseqtiently  took,  having  been  ac- 
cused also  of  treason  to  -the  French  government,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  mucontents,  by  whom 
he  was  elected  generalissimo  and  president  of  an  assembly 
held  at  Cort£.  He  now  sought  the  aid  of  the  English  ad- 
miral Lord  Hood,  who  commanded  the  Mediterranean  fleet; 
and  after  some  negotiations  and  warlike  operations  on  a 
small  scale,  General  Dundas  landed  on  the  island  aji.  1794, 
with  five  regiments.  The  French  tto^  evacuated  SL  Fio- 
renzo, and  Portly  after  Bastia  surrmwed  with  a  garrison 
of  4000  men.  Calvi  also  surrendered:  and  hf  negotiation 
between  the  British  gDvemmeitt  and  the  Ccmiuns,  the 
island  beeune  part  of  the  British  empire.  A  wmsttttttion 
was  drawn  up  by  an  assembly  of  the  nation  at  Cocte,  and 
agreed  to  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot  (afterwards  Lord  Minto),  as 
viceroy  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  But  though  it  is  said 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  favourable  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  French  had  still  a  strong  party,  and  this  was 
increased  by  disgusts  which  arose  between  the  Corsicans 
and  the  English  functionaries.  Various  incidents,  trivial 
in  themselves,  increased  the  alienation ;  and  the  English 
government,  jealous  of  Paoli's  well-earned  inttuenoe  over 
bis  counlrymen,  directed  him  to  leave  the  island  and  pro- 
ceed to  England.  Upon  his  departure  things  assumed  a 
more  serious  aspect,  and  the  Enpish  at  laat  flbtomined  on 
abandoniug  Corsica,  which  the^  did  in  1796.  The  French 
soon  repoBsessed  themsdves  of  it.  and  exiled  the  leaders  of 
the  nvolt.  Sinee  this  time  Cornea  haa  been  united  to 
France. 

Bonaparte  never  shoved  much  fevour  to  Corsica :  he  was 
not  popular  thoe,  ntv  is  his  memory  cherished.  On  his 
downfall,  owing  to  the  oppression  of  the  military  comman- 
dant discontents  broke  out  in  Corsica,  and  a  snmll  British 
force  landed  on  the  island  at  the  invitation  of  the  islanders; 
but  they  held  the  posts  which  they  occupied  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  transfening  them  to  the  reatomd  govemmrat 
of  the  Bourbons. 

CORTE'.  [CoBsicA.] 

CORTES,  HERN  AN,  was  bom  in  1485  at  Medellin.  a 
village  of  Estremadura,  in  Spain.  He  was  sent  to  study  law 
at  Suamanca;  but  beiog  of  a  turbulent  and  diasipated  dia- 
position,  his  fhther  wished  him  to  ^  to  Italy  as  a  military 
adventurer  under  the  Great  Gaptam.  Not  succeeding  m 
this,  in  1502  he  obtained  permission  to  follow  his  kinsman 
Ovando,  who  was  appointed  governor  .of  Hispaniola;  but 
an  accident  which  befell  bim  in  scaling;  a  lady's  window 
prevented  his  joining  Ovando  till  1504.  in  1511  he  distin- 
guished himself  under  Velasquez  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba, 
and  in  1 5 1 8  was  selected  by  this  govomor  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  then  just  disciavered  by  Grijalva.  Ac- 
cordingly, Cortes  set  sail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  the  18th 
of  November,  1518,  with  ten  vessels,  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
eighteen  horsemen,  600  in^ntry,  thirteen  only  of  whom 
were  musketeers,  and  the  rest  cmss-bowmen.  He  touched  at 
various  places,  and  among  them  at  Havannah  in  search  of 
more  aaventurers;  and  setting  out  again  Fehmary  10th, 
1519,  bent  his  course  to  ConimeUlelt  t£as  ishuid  on  the  4Ui 
of  Mardi,aud  proceeded  np  the  rivwOrijalTa,  orTUusco. 
Velasquez,  soon  after  he  had  dispatclied  his  lieutenant  with 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  conquest,  revoked  his  commission, 
and  attempted  to  get  him  brought  back  under  arrest ;  but 
.  the  vigilance  of  Cortes  frustrated  all  tiie  schemes  of  the 
governor. 

Having  taken  the  town  of  Tabasco,  with  much  slaughter, 
be  received  flrom  its  cacique  gold  and  provisions,  and  twenty 
female  slaves.  Oneof  these,whomakesagreatflj;ureintha 
history  of  the  eonquest,  under  the  namci  of  iDqoa.  Mvrina. 
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Meter,  in  eoDjunctiiHi  with  Jerome  de  A^Sar,  who  had 
been  e^ht  years  prisoner  in  the  island  or  Cozumel.  Ad- 
vtncing  into  the  interior,  Cortea  met  at  San  Juan  de  XHua 
■ome  Mexican  chief*,  who  were  anxious  to  know  his  inten- 
tions. Cortes  laid  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  bis 
mission  from  the  great  monarch  of  the  east,  uid  the  neces- 
sity of  his  waiting  upon  their  king.  Native  painlos  in  the 
mean  time  were  dehneating  on  cotton  cloth  the  ships, 
horses,  artillery,  &c.  of  the  ominous  visiter^  in  order  to 
acquaint  thw  iovar«gn  with  the  wonders  which  words 
could  not  deioribe.  To  awe  them  itiU  more,  Cortes  dis- 
played toe  erolutioBs  of  his  man  and  fawses,  and  the  havoc 
made  on  treea  hy  the  terriflc  thunder  and  discharge  of  cnn- 
non-balla.  Sereralof  the  terrified  Indians  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  80  many  ran  away,  that  it  was  difficult  to  subdue  their 
alarm  and  regain  their  confidence. 

During  the  negotiations  for  his  prepress  to  the  capital, 
Cortes  founded  the  colony  of  Filia  Rica  tie  Vara  Cruz,  and 
defeated  the  Action  of  the  partizans  of  Velasquez,  who,  m 
the  midst  of  the  expedition,  were  in  full  readiness  to 
revolt  Not  satisfied  with  this,  to  prevent  ail  farther 
hesitation  and  division  among  his  followers,  by  leaving  them 
no  other  chance  of  aafoty  than  in  union  and  the  conquest 
of  a  hostile  country  in  which  he  shut  them  up  with  himself, 
he  deliberately  broke  his  ships  to  pieces.  Cort4s,  moreover, 
^ined  over  the  caciques  who  were  imipatient  of  the  Mexi- 
can yoke.  The  cacique  of  Zempoalla  implored  his  asaist- 
anre,  and  ftirnished  lum  with  piovtaionB  and  200  Indians 
to  cany  burdens,  an  inveluahle  service  in  a  eountrv  where 
beasts  of  burden  were  unknown.  On  arriving  at  tne  con- 
fines of  the  Hascalans  Cortes  waA  attacked  by  them,  under 
suspicion  of  his  seeking  the  friendship  of  the  Mexicans, 
their  implacable  enemies ;  butafla^incredibleslaushter, 
6000  of  them  joined  the  conquerors.  With  this  reinforce- 
ment Cortes  reached  the  territoiy  of  the  Cholulans,  who, 
being  the  antient  enemies  of  his  new  auxiliaries,  refused 
to  admit  them  into  their  holy  oity  of  Cholula.  However,  in 
obedience  to  Montetuma's  injunction,  they  received  the 
Spaniards,  but  at  the  same  time  formed  a  plot  against  them. 
Cortes,  anticipating  their  treachery,  destroyed  6000  of  them 
without  the  hws  of  a  aingle  soldier.  The  perplex!^  of  the 
Modcan  eouneils  increased  with  the  boldnesB  of  the  in- 
Tsden,  ^0  were  now  regarded  as  those  dascendanta  of 
the  sun,  destined  hf  prophetic  tradition  to  oome  finm  the 
east,  and  subvert  the  Aztec  empire.  Accordingly,  on  the 
6th  of  November,  lfil9,  they  were  received  at  Tenochtitlan, 
the  Mexican  capital,  as  Teules,  or  divinities.  Soon  after, 
however,  an  attack  was  made  by  the  natives,  acting  under 
secret  orden,  upon  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  head  of  a  prisoner 
was  carried  in  triumph  through  the  country  up  to  the  court, 
to  disfH-ove  the  immortality  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortes,  on 
learning  this  treachery,  carried  off  the  emperor  Muteczuma, 
or  Montezuma,  to  his  quarters,  although  he  asserted  his  inno- 
cence, and  ofTered  to  deliver  up  the  chief  aggressor.  But  Cor- 
tes demanding  also  the  son  of  this  officer  and  five  officers 
more,  had  them  all  burnt  alive  in  fhuit  of  the  imperial 
palace,  on  a  pile  made  of  the  weapons  which  were  kept  in 
store  for  the  do^ice  o£  the  itate.  During  the  exeeution, 
the  emperor  was  loaded  with  irons.  Subsequently  he 
aoknowledged  Qiorles  V.  as  his  lord,  but  he  constantly  re- 
Aised  to  embrace  Christianity;  and  when  Cortes  led  his 
soldioB  to  stop  the  human  sacrifices  and  throw  down  the 
idols  in  the  grand  temple,  both  priests  and  people  rose  in 
anjis  and  forced  him  to  desist  After  this  provocation,  the 
Mexicans  became  resolved  to  expel  the  Spaniards,  and 
Montezuma,  though  a  fMuoner,  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
sovereign,  and  ordered  Cortes  to  depart 

After  six  months'  occupation  of  Mexico,  when  the  danger 
of  the  Spaniards  had  increased,  18  ships  with  80  horsemen, 
800  in&ntry,  120  cross-bowmen,  and  12  pieces  of  artillery, 
were  sent  under  Pamphilo  de  Norvaez  by  Velasquez 
uainst  Cortes.  Cortes,  deriving  firesh  oourue  flrom  his 
duappointmuit  and  indignation,  persuaded  Montezuma 
that  he  was  going  to  meet  his  friends.  Leaving  him  and 
the  capital  in  charge  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with  only  ISO 
men,  he  marched  with  250  against  Narvaez,  attacked  him  in 
the  dead  of  night  near  Zempoalla,  made  him  prisoner,  and 
with  the  new  army  hastened  back  to  Mexico,  which  had 
revolted  in  his  absence.  Although  be  resumed  his  former 
position  there,  he  had  soon  to  maintain  a  de«penite  conllict. 
and  to  retreat  for  safety  after  Monteiuma  had  perished  in 
attempting  to  appease  his  subjects.  This  success  of  the 
Mexicans  led  to  their  total  ddeat  in  the  baUle  which  they 
AmiHit  aad  kMt  m  4ha  phiu  af  OtooMiMB  or  OtupiU,  JuIt  7W. 


1630.  This  victory  enabled  Cortes  to  subdue  some  of  the 
neighbouring  territories  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tlasralana, 
to  attach  10,000  moreof  tbem  to  hin  service,  to  attack  Mexico 
again  six  months  after  his  retreat  and  to  retake  it  the  1 3th  of 
August  1521,  after  seventy-five  days  of  fierce  an<l  almos* 
daily  fighting.  The  natives  once  more  reduced  to  despair  rose 
again,  and  again  they  yielded  to  superior  discipline,  though 
on  no  occasion  did  native  Americans  so  bravely  oppose 
European  troops.  Thus  a  daring  adventurer,  regarded 
and  treated  by  bis  countrymen  as  a  rebel,  after  a  hloody 
atruf^le,  gained  posaassion  of  a  country  which  for  more 
than  three  eentiunes  formed  one  of  the  br^test  gems  in 
the  Castilian  orown.  Ilie  atrocities  of  Cortes  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  deelanuUion,  but  htf  was  a  soldier  by 
profession,  and  while  the  Inquisition  burnt  Jews  and  Pro- 
testants in  Spain,  he  could  team  from  his  chaplains  no 
-otfa^  or  better  means  of  CMiverting  heathens  than  by  fire 
and  the  sword. 

Indignant  at  the  ingratitude  of  Charles  V.,  who  listened  ' 
to  his  enemies,  Cortes  returned  to  Spain  in  1*528  to  foce  his 
accusers.   He  was  received  with  much  reepeot,  and  made 
Marquis  of  the  rich  valle  de  Oajaca,  but  in  lASS  had  to 
return  to  Mexico  divested  of  civil  power. 

Being  anxious,  aftw  his  military  exploits,  to  extend  his 
fome  by  maritime  discovery,  particularly  in  the  opening  of 
a  passa^  from  the  Atlantio  to  the  Pacific,  he  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expense  diflSsrant  expeditions,  one  of  which  disco-  I 
vered  California  in  1636.  and  he  himself  coasted  next  }-ear 
both  sides  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  then  called  the  Sea  of  ! 
Cortes.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1640,  when  he  was  re-  I 
ceived  by  Charles  V.  with  cold  mvility,  and  by  his  ministcrK 
with  insolent  neglaet  He  accompanied  however  ilm 
prince  in  1641  as  a  volunteer  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
to  Algiers,  and  his  advice,  had  it  been  listened  to,  would 
have  saved  the  Spanish  arras  from  disgraoe,  and  delivered 
Europe  three  centuries  oarlier  frora  maritime  barbarians. 
Envied  and  ill  requited  by  the  court  Cortes  withdrew  Irom 
it.  leaving  sycophants  and  detractors  to  reap  the  fi'uit»  of 
his  labours  and  his  genius.  He  died  however  in  alltuenre 
near  Seville,  the  2nd  of  December,  1647,  in  the  63rd  year 
of  his  age.  The  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Vera  Crux,  witV 
the  object  of  cmnpelUng  his  feUovara  to  conquer  or  die— 
his&urleu  entr^  into  Mexieo-"  the  itUl  holder  seinireof 
Montezuma  in  hu  own  palace— hi«  defeat  of  Narvaes—  his 
victny  of  Otumba-— and  his  mi^pianiinity  in  the  siege  of 
Mexico^  are  deeds  almost  unparalleled,  and  more  like 
romance  than  reality. 

Robertson  has  estimated  the  diaraoter  of  Cortes  at  least  , 
OS  highly  as  his  own  countrymen  Bemal  Diai  del  Castillo, 
Gomara,  Herrera,  Solia,  Lorenzana  (who  published,  in  { 
1770,  a  History  of  New  Spain,  founded  on  die  only  writinus 
of  Cortes,  which  consist  <x  fimr  letters  to  Charles  V.),  and 
Trueba. 

CO'RTES,  the  name  of  the  assembly  of  representatives 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  These  assemblies  have  been  vari- 
ously constituted  in  diflSecent  ages,  and  in  the  dilforent  king- 
doms into  which  Spain  was  divided  till  the  tine  of  Ferdi- 
nand  and  Isabella.  Hie  eortes  of  Castile  and  Leon  and 
those  of  Aiagon  were  the  printnpal.  ConBiderahleohsourity 
prevails  as  to  the  origin  and  the  fimnation  of  both.  Tlio 
earliest  national  assemblies  under  ibe  Visigotfaie  kings  met 
generallv  at  Toledo;  they  consisted  chiefiy  of  the  digni- 
teriesoi'  the  chun^  and  were  called  councils.  After  de- 
ciding all  questions  of  church  discipline,  they  concerned 
themselves  with  temporal  afi'iira,  and  in  this  stage  of  (he 
diBcussi<Hi  the  lay  lords  or  barons  took  an  active  part,  and 
the  king  presented  his  requests.  In  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Leon,  a-d.  1020,  ch.  vi,  the  transition  from  ecclesia«tiral 
to  temporal  affairs  is  cleanly  pointed  out : — *  Judicato  orgo 
ecclesis  judicio.  adeptaque  justitia.  agatur  causa  re^. 
deinde  populonim.'  In  the  aots  of  the  council  of  Jaes, 
1063,  we  mod  that  several  points  of  disowUnewafleraformed 
*  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles  and  prdates  ;*  and  the  sig- 
natures are  those  of  the  kit^.  the  infontes,  nine  bisbopE, 
three  abbots,  and  thrae  magnates ;  but  it  is  added  in  a  note 
that '  all  the  other  magnates  had  subscribed  to  the  same 
acts.*  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  that  age, 
and  down  to  the  end  of  the  twelAh  century,  there  was  no 
popular  representation  from  the  towns  or  commons  of  Cos- 
tile  and  Leon  in  those  assemblies.  (Marma,  Teona  de  la* 
Cortes ;  Sempere,  Hititnre  dsi  CorUt ;  Dunham,  History 
qf  Spain  and  Ihriugul.)  The  people  are  said  to  have  ores* 
simally  attended  these  national  counBila,on  ffpa  Mlemn 
oacuiMis.  aa  in  IhaM^miiiilTffiS}^^  only 
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as  apectahos  and  witnsBses, '  to  see,  to  bear,  and  to  praise 
God..'  By  degrees,  as  the  towns  rose  into  im^rtance,  and 
obtained  local  fueros,  or  charters,  from  the  lungs  for  then 
own  security,  or  formed  themselves  into  irataruities  for 
their  mutual  proteoticui  aeainst  tha  Hoors  or  against  the 
violence  of  their  own  nobwa,  some  of  th«a  obtained  at  l48t 
the  privily  of  sendiiw  deputies  to  the  national  councils, 
which  wars  now  styled  cutes^  because,  aceordii^  to  some 
etymologists,  tboy  were  held  at  the  place  where  the  king 
had  his  court  The  cortes  held  at  Salamanca  by  Ferdi- 
nand 11.,  in  U  78,  consisted  only  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ; 
but  at  the  cortes  of  Leon,  a.d.  1188,  we  first  hear  Ih&t 
there  were  present  deputies  *  of  towns  chosen  by  lot and 
in  the  same  year  the  tsortes  of  Castile  assembled  at  Burgos, 
where  deputies  from  about  fifty  towns  or  villages,  the  names 
of  which  are  mentioned,  were  present.  How  these  places 
came  to  obtain  this  privilege  is  not  known,  although  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  by  the  king's  writ  or  by  charter.  The 
cones  were  henceforth  compoMd  of  t&ree  estamentos  or 
states,  clei^,  lordi^  and  procuradores,  or  deputies  from  the 
enfranchised  towns,  forming  together  one  chamber,  but 
voting  as  separate  states.  It  was  a  standing  rule  that 
general  laws  must  have  in  their  &Tour  the  m^ority  of  each 
estamento.  This  was  the  prinoiple  of  the  cca^  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Castile  and  L«on.  The  same  principle 
existed  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon ;  only  there  the  eortes 
were  composed  of  four  brazos  or  states,  namely,  the  pre- 
lates, including  the  commanders  of  the  military  orders,  the 
hcos  hombres,  or  barons,  the  infaozonea,  or  caballeros,  who 
held  their  estates  of  the  great  barons,  and  lastly,  the  uni- 
versidades,  or  deputies  of  tlie  royal  towns.  These  last  are 
first  muntioued  at  the  cortes  of  Monzon,  in  1131.  The 
towns  and  boroughs  in  Aragon  which  returned  deputies 
weie  thirty-one;  but  the  number  of  deputies  returned  by 
each  is  not  defined  by  the  historians,  any  more  tlum  those 
for  the  oortes  of  Cosme.  We  find  tlw  same  town  returning 
sometimes  a  greater,  sometimes  a  smaller  number,  and  at 
other  times  none  at  all,  and  a  small  town  or  village  sending 
more  deputies  than  a  large  one  ;  while  many  considerable 
towns  never  returned  any,  independently  of  the  seignorial 
towns,  which  of  course  had  no  repre^ntative  privilege. 
How  all  tliis  was  made  to  agree  with  ibe  manner  of  voting, 
in  order  to  a:>certain  the  opinion  uf  iht.  majority,  is  not 
clearly  stated.  Under  the  tiead  Aaaqon  the  reader  will 
Hiitl  an  aocountof  the  peculiar  institutions  of  that  kingdom, 
which  have  b^en  much  extolled  by  some  writers,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  better  defined  than  those  of  Castile,  as 
the  Aragonese,  with  the  exception  of  the  peasant  ser&  of 
the  nobility,  certainly  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  individual 
liberty  than  the  rest  of  ue  Peninsula, 

In  Castile,  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
popular  estamento  made  rapid  strides  towarda  increasing 
its  influence,  being  favoured  in  this  by  some  kings  or 

Eetendei's  to  the  crown,  such  as  Sancho  IV.  and  Enrique 
q  or  taking  advantage  of  disputed  successions  and  stormy 
minorities,  to  obtain  trom  one  of  the  contending  parties  an 
extension  of  their  privileges.  In  1295  the  deputies  of 
thirty-two  towns  and  boroughs  of' Castile  and  Leon  assem- 
bled, at  Valladolid,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  defend 
their  mutual  rights  against  both  the  orown  and  tbe  nobles. 
Among  many  other  resolutions,  one  was,  that  each  of  the 
thirty*two  constituencies  should  send  two  deputies  every 
two  years  to  meet  about  Pentecost  at  Leon  or  some  other 
place,  in  order  to  enforce  the  nbs^ance  of  their  stipule 
tions.  In  1315,  during  the  ftightfiil  oonfusion  which  at- 
tended the  minori^  or  Alonso  XL,  we  find  another  oon- 
ibderacy  between  the  nobles  and  the  procuradores  of  100 
communities,  Vith  «  similar  clause  as  to  deputies  meeting 
once  or  twice  every  year.  These  meetings  of  deputies  for 
special  purposes  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  gene- 
ral cortes  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  always  conroked  by 
tbe  king,  though  at  no  fixed  times.  Enrique  II.  having 
revolted  i^;ainst  his  brother  Pedro  the  Cruel,  courted  the 
support  of  the  municipal  towns,  which  at  the  cortes  of 
1367  demanded  the  admif<siuii  de  jure  of  twirlve  deputies 
mto  the  roval  council,  which  had  till  then  consisted  of 
hereditary  nobles  and  prelates,  with  occasionally  some  civi- 
lian called  in  by  the  king.  Enrique  promised  lo  comply 
with  their  request;  but  his  brothers  death  having  insured 
his  seat  on  the  throng  he  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  pru- 
misa  by  creating  an  Audiencia  real,  or  high  court  of  appeal, 
consisting  of  prelates  and  civilians,  and  a  criminal  court  of 
eight  alcaldes,  chosen  from  diAerent  provinces  of  the  kiitf- 
dML  Juu  L  vfao  soQceedsd  hiim  alter  the  low  vi  ibe 


battle  of  Aljubanota,  created  a  new  coutHtit  in  136i,  oon^ 
slating  of  four  bishops,  four  nobles,  and  four  citisens,  with 
extensive  executive  powers.  The  toWns  next  solicited  the 
dismissal  of  the  bishops  and  nobles  from  the  council,  in 
order  that  it  should  consist  entirely  of  citizens ;  but  Juan 
rejected  tbe  demand.  They  also  contrived  at  times  to  ex- 
dude  the  privileged  orders  from  tbe  oortes.  Hanna  layi 
that  the  privileged  orders  themselves  hsrii^  lost  muoh  of 
their  influence,  abstained  from  attending  the  cort«;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  although  money  might  be  voted  without 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  exempt  from 
taxation,  the  third  estate  alone  paying  all  direct  taxes,  yet 
nothing  else  of  importance  could  be  decided  without  their 
concurrence.  Although  members  of  the  privileged  orders 
should  not  attend,  they  might  be  represented  by  proxy,  aa 
was  the  case  in  Aragon.  Besides,  the  cortes  were  not  afi 
of  one  sort ;  there  were  general  or  solemn  cortes,  and  espe- 
cial cortes  for  some  particular  purposa  Juan  appointed 
by  his  testament  six  prelates  and  nobles  as  guanlians  of 
his  infant  son  Enrique  lU.,  who  were  not,  hoinrver,  to  de> 
oide  in  any  important  affair  without  the  concurrence  of  six 
deputies,  one  from  each  of  Uie  cities  <tf  Burgos,  Toledo^ 
Leon,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Mnrcia.  *  Tbe  fourteenth 
century  se^s  to  have  been  the  brightest  period  of  popu- 
lar or  more  properly  municipal  representation  in  Spain. 
The  cortes  were  frequent,  and  the  subject  of  their  delibe- 
rations of  the  most  important  nature.  Bat  Spain  had  never 
a  definite  representation ;  to  no  meeting  of  this  period  did 
all  or  half  the  great  towns  send  deputies ;  and  those  which 
did  return  them  appear  to  have  observed  little  proportion 
in  the  numbers.  Iliere  can  be  no  donbt  that  two  should 
be  returned  from  each ;  yet  in  the  cortes  of  Madrid,  in 
1390,  we  find  that  Burgos  and  Salamanca  sent  eight  each, 
while  the  more  important  cities  of  Seville  and  Cordova 
sent  only  three ;  Caoix  only  two ;  Oviedo  and  Badajoa  one; 
Santiago*  Orense,  Mondonedo.  and  other  great  oitiaa  of 
Galicia  sent  none  at  all.  In  foet,  only  forty-eight  plaeas 
returned  deputies  to  these  cortes,  and  the  number,  at  the 
most,  was  inconsiderable.  Incidentally,  we  learn  that  in 
the  assemblies  of  this  period  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  spoko 
for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  the  chief  of  the  house  of 
Lara  for  the  nobles.  Some  of  the  deputies  oontendod  f<x 
the  precedence  in  voting,  as  well  as  for  that  of  seats.  This 
rivalry  was  more  conspicuous  between  Burgos  and  Toledo, 
until  Alonso  XI.  found  the  means  to  appease  it.  "  The 
deputies  of  Toledo,"  said  the  monarch  in  tne  midst  of  the 
assembly,  "  will  do  whatever  I  order  them,  and  in  their 
name,  I  say,  let  those  of  Burgos  speak.*'  The  municipal 
corporations  could  boast  of  something  more  than  the  honour 
of  returning  deputies,  an  honour  to  which  many  of  them 
were  perfectly  indifferent.  Their  condition  was  fox  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  seignorial  towns,  which,  for  the  moat 
part,  groaned  under  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles.'  (Dun- 
ham, Hittory  qf  Spain  and  Portugait  b.  iii.  soot.  S, 
ch.  iL) 

The  remonstrances  or  petitions  of  the  general  oortes  to 
the  king  generally  be^n  as  follows :— '  The  prelates,  lords, 
and  caballeros  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Ijeou,  in  tbe 
name  of  tbe  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,'  Su:.  Remon- 
strances from  the  deputies  of  the  towns  began : — *  Most 
high  and  powerful  prince !  your  yery  humble  vassals,  sub- 
jects, and  servants,  the  deputies  of  toe  towns  and  boroaghs 
of  your  kingdoms,  who  are  assembled  in  your  presence  by 
your  order,'  &c   (Cortes  of  ValladoU^  June,  1420.; 

In  the  cortes  of  UOa,  Enrique  IlL  denaoM  for  his 
wars  with  the  Ifoota  a  supply  of  60,000,000  (rf  maiatodis, 
but  the  deputies  granted  only  45,000,000.  The  king  thm 
proposed  that  if  the  money  ^ould  be  found  insufficient,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  raise  the  deficient^  by  a  loan  without 
convoking  the  cortes  afresh  for  the  purpose.  To  this  the 
majorityofthedeputiesassented.  By  his  testament JCnri^ue 
excluded  the  citizens  from  the  Council  of  R«^ncy  during 
the  minority  of  his  son  Juan  II.,  and  after  this  they  were 
no  longer  admitted  into  the  royal  council.  Thus  the  mui^- 
cipal  towns  lost  a  great  advantage  they  had  gained  30  yous 
before  under  Juan  I.  They  won  after  sacrificed,  of  their 
own  accord,  thoir  elective  fi^chises.  The  expenses  of  the 
deputies  to  the  cortes  had  been  till  then  defrayed  by  the 
towns,  but  now  having  lost  their  uifluence  at  couii  by  thur 
exclusion  from  the  royal  council,  the  towns  began  to  oom- 
{dain  of  the  burthen.  Juan  IL  listened  attentively  to  their 
complaints,  and.  in  tbe  oortes  of  Ocana,  U23,  be  proposed 
that  the  future  expenses  of  die  deputies  should  be  dainy«4 
ant  of  (he  io)«l.  tiaunqr.  a[]|fn!:^^^t»Od  W 
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ueepted.  Aceofdu^ly,  in  the  next  cortea,  12  cities  only, 
Burgoi,  Tdedo,  Leon.  Zamora.  Seville,  Cotdova,  Murcia, 
Jaen,  S^via.  AviU,  Salamanca,  and  Cuen^  were  sum- 
moned  to  lend  their  deputation  ;  some  othertowns  were  in- 
formed that  they  might  entrust  their  powers  to  any  deputy 
from  the  above.  The  privilege  was  subeequentfy  extended 
to  sis  mwe  cities:  Valladolid,  Toro,  Soria,  Madrid,  Guada- 
laxara*  and  Granada.  These  18  places  constituted  henceforth 
the  whole  representation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon, 
Galicia,  and  Andalusia.  The  other  communities  at  last  per- 
ceiving the  advantage  they  had  lost,  petitioned  to  be  re- 
stwed  to  their  right,  but  found  themselves  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  IB  privileged  towns.  The  influence  of  the 
court  was  openly  exerciaed  in  the  elections  of  these  towns, 
and  although  the  oortes  of  Valladolidin  1442,  and  those  of 
Cordova  in  1445,  requested  the  king  to  abstain  from  such 
interference,  yet  the  {uractiee  became  more  barefaced  than 
ever.  In  1457  Enrique  IV.  wrote  to  the  municipal  council 
of  Seville,  pointing  out  two  individuals  Ht  to  be  deputies  in 
the  next  session,  and  requesting  they  might  be  elected.  The 
municipal  councils,  which  elected  their  own  officers  as  well 
as  the  deputies  to  the  cortes,  were  composed  of  all  the 
heads  of  families,  but  by  degrees  the  crown  interfered  in 
the  appointment  of  the  municipal  officers.  [Avunta- 

UlENTO.l 

Thus  long  before  Charles  I.  (the  emperor  Charles  V.),  who 
has  been  generally  accused  of  having  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  Spain,  the  popular  branch  of  the  representation  was  already 
reduced  to  a  shadow,  for  the  deputies  of  the  18  cities,  elected 
by  court  influence,  were  mere  regisuars  of  the  royal  decrees, 
and  ready  voters  of  the  supidieB  demanded  of  them.  Under 
FerdinaiMand  Isabella  the  royal  authority  became  more  ex- 
tonded  and  firmly  established  by  the  subjection  of  the  pri- 
vileged orders;  the  turbulent  nobles  were  attacked  in  their 
castles,  which  were  razed  by  hundreds,  and  the  Santa 
Hermandad  hunted  the  proprietors  throu^untthe  country. 
Many  of  the  grants  oy  former  longa  were  revoked 
and  the  proud  feudatories  were  tamed  into  sabmissive 
courtiers. 

Charles  only  finished  the  work  by  excluding  the  pn- 
vileged  orders  from  the  cortes  altogether,  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors contenting  themselves  with  convoking  the  deputies 
of  the  18  rc^alaties  of  the  crown  of  Castue  on  certain 
solemn  occasions,  to  register  their  decrees,  to  acknowledge 
t^  prince  of  Asturias  as  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  to 
awear  all^itanee  to  a  new  wmceign,  &c  Tfaepolicy  of  ab- 
solutism has  been  the  same  in  all  oountiies  of  Buropie,  using 
popular  power  aeainst  the  aristocracy,  m  order  to  re- 
duce and  destray  both  in  the  end. 

In  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  which  formed  the 
dominions  of  the  crown  of  An^n,  the  cortes  of  each  o 
these  three  states  continued  to  assemble  under  Charles  I. 
and  his  successors  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  who  convoked 
them  in  their  accustomed  manner  by  brazos  or  orders,  and 
they  maintained  some  show  of  independence,  although  in 
reality  much  reduced  in  importance,  after  Philip  11.  had 
abolished  the  office  of  the  Justiza.  [Araoon.]  But,  after  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  Philip  V.  of  Bourbon  formally  abo- 
lished the  oortes  of  these  states  by  right  or  conquest,  as  he 
expressed  it,  beoauae  they  had  taken  part  with  his  rival  the 
Anhduke  Charles. 

When,  in  1808,  the  Spanish  people  rase  in  every  pro- 
vince against  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  the  kintr  was  a 
^iaoner  in  Ftuko  after  having  been  obliged  by  threats  to 
abdicate  the  crown,  and  the  nation  fbuna  itself  without  a 
government  Municipal  juntas  were  formed  in  every  oro- 
vince,  consisting  of  deputies  taken  from  the  various  orders 
or  classes  of  society,  nobles,  clei^!;ymen,  proprietors,  mer- 
chants, &C.  These  juntas  sent  deputies  to  fbrm  a  central 
junta,  with  executive  powers  for  the  general  affairs  of  the 
eountrv.  but  a  legislature  was  still  wanting.  The  central  junta 
was  called  upon  to  assemble  the  cortes  for  all  Spain.  They 
at  first  thought  of  reviving  the  antient  ccHtes  by  estamentos 
or  brazos,  but  many  difficulties  presented  themselves.  The 
diflbrenee  of  formation  between  the  old  cortes  of  Ar^jon 
and  those  of  Castile ;  the  difficulty  of  applying  those  forms 
to  the  American  possessions  of  Spain,  which  were  now,  for 
the  first  time,  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  the  mother 
country,  but  where  the  same  elements  of  society  did  not 
exist,  at  least  not  in  the  same  propwtion ;  the  difficult  even 
in  ^lain  of  collecting  a  l^Uimate  representation  of  the 
various  orders,  while  most  of  the  pro\-ince9  were  occupied 
or  overrun  by  French  armies,  and  while  many  of  the  nobi- 
UtT  and  the  higher  clergy  had  acknowledged  the  intrusive 


king  Joseph  Napoleon ;  all  these,  added  to  the  altered  state 
of  public  opinion,  to  Uie  long  discontinuance  of  the  old 
oortes  by  orders  or  states,  to  the  diminished  influence  of  the 
old  nobility,  and  the  creatim  of  a  new  nobility  during  the 
latter  reigns  merely  through  court  fevour,  mode  the  origi- 
nal plan  appear  impraelieaDle.  The  situation  of  the  coun- 
try was  in  feet  without  a  parallel  in  history.  The  central 
junta  consulted  the  consejo  (reunido)  or  commission  of  ma- 
gistrates, from  the  old  higher  courts  of  the  monarchy,  who 
proposed  to  assemble  deputies  of  the  various  brazos  or  esta- 
mentos,  all  to  form  one  house,  a  proposal  extremely  vague 
and  apparently  impracticable,  which  looks  as  if  made  to 
elude  the  question.  Jovellanos  and  others  then  proposed 
two  houses,  constituted  as  in  England ;  but  this  would  also 
havebennanew  creation  without  precedent  in  Spain,  and 
surrounded  by  many  difficulties,  the  state  of  socieCy  be- 
ing greatly  different  in  the  two  countries.  Meantime  the 
central  junta  being  driven  away  by  the  French,  first  from 
Madrid,  and  afterwards  from  Seville  in  January,  1810,  took 
refuge  at  Cadiz,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
patriots,  whither  a  number  of  persons  from  the  various  pro- 
vinces and  classes  had  flocked.  Before  leaving  Seville,  the 
central  junta  issued  regulations  addressed  to  the  provincial 
juntas  about  the  manner  of  electing  the  deputies  to  the 
cortes,  stating  at  the  end  that  *  similar  letters  of  oonvoca- 
tion  would  be  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  eccle- 
siastical braso  and  nf  the  nobility.*  This,  howevw,  was 
nevOT  done. 

The  central  junta  soon  after  arriving  at  Cadis  resigned 
its  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of  regency  composed 
of  five  individuals,  but  before  its  resfgoation  it  issued  a  de- 
cree approving  of  the  plan  of  Jovellanos  for  two  chambers, 
and  reoommending  it  to  the  regency.  The  regency  how- 
ever paid  little  attention  to  this  recommendation ;  it  seemefl 
to  hesitate  daring  several  months  about  convoking  any 
cortes  at  all,  for  uiere  was  at  Cadiz  a  party  of  pure  abso- 
lutists opposed  to  any  representation  whate\'er.  The  ro- 
geney  a^ain  consulted  the  consejo  reunido,  the  majority  of 
which,  departing  from  its  former  opinion,  gave  up  the  idea 
of  cortes  by  estamentos,  and  proposed  the  election  of  depu- 
ties without  distinction  of  classes.  The  council  of  state  be- 
ing likewise  consulted  by  the  r^ency,  decided  that,  owing 
to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  was  best  to  elect  the  depu- 
ties without  estamentos,  reserving  to  the  '  representatives  of 
the  nation  once  assembled  to  decide  whether  the  cortes 
should  be  divided  by  brazos  or  into  two  chambers,  after 
listening  to  the  claims  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.'  The 
r^ncy  at  length  Issued  letters  of  convocation  for  the 
deputies  of  all  ue  provinces  to  assemble  in  cortes  at  the 
Isla  de  Leon  on  the  24th  September,  1810.  The  eleciions 
for  those  provinces  which  were  entirely  occupied  by  the 
French,  were  made  at  Cadiz  by  electoral  juntas,  compo.-et] 
of  individuals  of  those  provinces  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 
A  similar  process  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the  American 
provinces.  (Ai^elles,  Sxamm  hiatorico  tie  la  Re/drma 
Constituciortal ;  Jovellanos,  Memoria  a  sut  Compatriolcu, 
with  appendix  and  rvites  to  the  same.) 

The  cortes,  styled  '  extraordinary,*  sat  at  Cadiz  from 
Sej^tember,  1810,  till  September,  1813.  During  this  time, 
amidst  numerous  enactments  which  they  passed,  they 
framed  a  totally  new  constitution  for  Spain,  vhicfa  has 
become  known  ny  the  name  of  *  the  Constitution  c^lSl^' 
the  year  in  which  it  was  proclaimed.  This  constitution 
established  the  represeptative  system  with  a  single  popu- 
lar chamber,  elected  in  a  numerical  proportion  of  one 
deputy  for  every  70,000  individuals.  The  elections  are  not 
direct,  but  by  means  of  electoral  juntas  or  colleges,  as  in 
France  :  assembled  citizens  of  every  parish  appoint, 
by  open  written  votes,  a  certain  number  of  delegate's 
who  choose,  by  conference  among  themselves,  one  or 
more  parish  electors,  in  proportion  to  the  populatioo. 
All  the  parish  electors,  of  every  district,  assemble  toge- 
ther at  the  head  town  or  village  the  same,  and  there 
proceed  to  elect  by  ballot  the  dectors  for  the  district. 
All  the  disbict  electors  of  one  province  form  the  electoral 
junta  which  assembles  in  the  chief  town  4^  that  pro- 
vince to  appoint  the  deputies  to  the  cmrtes.  either  from 
among  themselves  or  from  among  the  citizens  who  are 
not  district  electors,  provided  they  are  S|)anish  citizem 
bom,  in  the  Aill  exercise  of  their  civil  nghts,  are 
more  than  25  years  of  age,  and  have  had  their  domicile  in 
the  province  for  at  least  seven  years  past.  By  Art  92,  a 
qualification  was  inserted  of  a  yearly  income,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  which  ^^^^^^^^^s^f^^^^^^ni^f  future 
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cortM  to  detenuiue.  Every  district  elector,  in  succession, 
steps  up  to  the  table  wfa«re  the  praddent  and  seeretuj  are. 
and  tells  the  name  of  his  candidate,  wbidi  the  aeoretarjr  writes 
dovn.  The  scrutiny  then  takes  place,  and  the  migwil^  of 
Totes  decida  the  eleeUon.-  The  deputies  elected  receive  ftiU 
povers,  in  writing,  from  their  electors, '  to  act  as  they  think 
best  for  the  general  wel&re,  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  and  without  denwating  from  any  of  its 
articles.*  The  deputies  are  allowed  by  the  respective  pro- 
vinces a  fixed  emolument  during  the  time  of  tbe  sessions. 
The  ordinary  oortes  assemble  once  every  year,  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  the  session  lasts  three  or  at  the  utmost  four 
months.   The  deputies  are  renewed  every  two  years. 

These  are  the  principles  of  the  formation  of  the  cortes, 
which,  whatever  may  be  their  merits,  nave  evidently  little 
in  common,  except  the  name,  with  the  old  cortes  of  Castile 
Qt  Aiagon.  With  regard  to  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
cortes,  their  influence  over  the  acteiini^ration,  and  the 
•uthoiity  which  is  Irft  to  the  executive,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  The  king  has  a  veto 
for  two  years  following ;  but  if  the  resolution  be  persisted 
in  the  third  year  his  veto  ceases.  While  we  are  writing 
this  article,  me  cortes  assembled  at  Madrid,  December, 
1836,  are  occupied  in  making  modifications  in  the  Con- 
stitution, especially  by  the  establishment  of  a  second 
chamber,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  how  it  will  be  constituted. 

The  extraordinary  cortes  of  Cadiz  were  succeeded  in 
October,  1813,  by  the  ordinary  cortes,  elected  accordinz  to 
the  principle  of  the  Constitution.  In  January,  1814,  they 
transferred  their  sittings  to  Madrid,  which  had  been  freed 
Arom  the  French.  In  March,  of  that  year.  King  Ferdinand 
returned  to  Spain,  and  soon  after  dissolved  the  cortes,  abro- 
gated the  Constituent  and  punished  its  supporters.  In  1820 
the  Constitution  was  proclaimed  Ojgain  through  a  military 
insurrection ;  dke  king  accepted  it,  and  the  oortes  assem- 
bled again.  The  king  and  the  cortes  however  did  not 
remain  long  in  harmony.  In  1 S23  a  French  army,  under 
the  duke  of  AngoulSme,  entered  Spain ;  the  cortes  left 
Madrid,  taking  uie  king  with  them  to  Seville,  and  thence 
transferred  him  by  force  to  Cadiz.  Cadiz  having  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  the  cortes  were  again  dispersed,  tbe 
Constitution  was  again  abolished,  and  the  liberals  were 
again  punished.  This  name  of  '  liberal,*  which  has  become 
of  such  general  use  in  our  days,  originated  in  the  first  cortes 
of  Cadiz,  where  it  was  used  to  designate  those  deputies  who 
were  ftvourable  to  reform,  whilst  the  opposite  party  were 
styled  *  serviles.*    (Arguelles,  end  of  chap,  v.) 

The  history  of  the  first  oortes  of  Cadiz  has  been  elo- 
quently writtm  by  Aiguelles ;  that  of  the  cortes  of  1830-3 
fluid  of  the  subsequent  royalist  nactimi,  is  found  in  nume 
reus  works  and  pamj^lets  of  contemporary  history,  written 
with  more  or  less  spirit,  among  which  the  least  par- 
tial is  perluips  the  SevokUton  tPBtpagtu,  Bxamen  Critique, 
8to.,  nris,  1836:  it  professes  to  be  written  by  a  Spani^ 
emigrant,  who,  though  no  great  admirer  of  the  Constitution 
of  1812,  speaks  with  equal  freedom  of  the  guilt  and  blunders 
of  the  violent  men  of  both  parties. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  befbre  his  death,  in  1833,  assembled  the 
deputies  of  the  royal  towns,  according  to  the  antient  form, 
not  to  deliberate,  but  to  acknowledge  as  his  successor  his 
inlhnt  daughter  Isabella.  Some  time  after  his  death  the 
queen  regent  proclaimed  a  charter  for  the  Spanish  nation, 
which  was  called  Estatuto  Real.  It  established  the  con- 
vocation of  the  cortes  and  its  diviskm  into  two  houses,  the 
procuradores,  or  deputies  from  the  provinces,  and  the 
proceres,  or  upper  hous^  connsting  of  certain  nobles, 
preUtos,  uid  also  of  dtixens  distii^fuidiett  by  their  merit. 
The  power  of  the  cortes  however  was  very  limited,  the 
initiative  of  all  laws  belonging  exclusively  to  the  crown. 
This  charter  did  not  last  above  two  years.  In  the  summer 
of  1836  insurrections  broke  out  at  Malaga  and  other  plae^ 
where  the  Constitution  of  1812  was  again  proclaimed;  and 
at  last  the  insurrection  spread  among  the  troops  which 
were  doing  duty  at  the  queen's  residence,  at  La  Granja,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  queen  accepted  the  Constitution 
*  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  cortes.'  The  cortes  were 
tbetefore  convoked  according  to  the  plan  of  1812,  and 
assembled  at  Madrid  in  November,  1836. 

The  histoiy  of  the  cortes  of  Portugal  ta  nearly  the  same 
M  dut  of  HKwe  of  Spain,  only  that  tbe  towns  which  sent 
deputies  w«B  Gompuatnrely  few»,  seldom  more  than  ten 
or  tmlve  at  a  time^  and  the  influence  of  the  ph^eged 
orders  gisater  in  prapartum.  Tlw  noUes  having  by  d»> 
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grees  become  oourtiaB,  as  in  Bpaiu,  the  kings  (signed  in 
Act  absolute.  In  latter  times  there  wore  leas  renudns  of 
popular  freedom  obsomble  in  Porti^al  than  in  Spun.  In 
1820,  while  King  Jo£>VI.  was  in  Brazil,  a  military  insuneo- 
tion  broke  out  in  Portugal,  and  a  Constitution  was  framed 
in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  one  of  1812,  but  it  was  soon 
after  upset  For  an  account  of  these  transactions  see 
Kinse/s  Pnrtugai  lUuttrated,  1828.  AAer  the  death 
of  King  Joab,  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  gave  a  charter  to 
Portug^  establishing  a  system  of  popular  representation 
with  two  houses;  this  charter  was  afterwartts  abolished 
by  Don  Miguel,  and  again  re-established  by  Don  Pedro. 
In  1836,  soon  after  the  affair  of  La  Granja  above  men- 
tioned, a  fresh  insurrection  broke  out  at  Lisbon,  the 
charter  vras  abrogated,  and  the  Constitution  of  1820  was 
aigain  proclaimed. 

The  Aragonese,  during  their  pwiod  of  splendour,  ex- 
traded  tbeiT  representative  system  Inr  hracos  or  estamentot 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  then  snbjeet  to  the  crown 
Aragon,  and  the  institution  remains  to  this  day  un^  the 
name  of  StMnenti.  Iher  are  convoked  by  thie  crown  on 
particular  occasions,  chi^  to  gnnt  extraoroinaxy  supplies. 
[Saudi  NIA.1 

CORTO^NA,  a  citv  and  bishop's  see  in  Tuscany,  in  tbe 
province  of  Arezso,  nrom  which  town  it  is  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant south  by  east  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill 
&cing  the  south,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  tbe 
fertile  Val  di  Chiana,  and  of  the  Thrasymenian  lake.  Its 
origin  Is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  Under  the  name 
of  Corytum,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. Its  walls  which  still  remain  are  of  the  structure 
called  Cyclopean  or  PtelB^;ie,  coisuting  oS  large  poWeonal 
stones  put  t<^ether  without  cement  About  the  middle  of 
the  flfm  century  of  Rome  we  And  Corytum  allied  to  the 
latter,  and  it  remained  Ihithful  to  its  alliance  during  the 
second  Panic  war,  when  Hannibal  ravaged  its  territory 
before  the  battle  of  the  Thrasymene  lake.  Little  is  known 
of  its  subse(iuent  history,  exc«pt  that  according  to  Diony- 
sius  and  Pliny  the  elder,  it  received  a  Roman  colony.  His- 
tory is  likewise  silent  about  Cortona,  after  the  &U  of  the 
empire,  until  the  end  of  the  12tfa  century,  when  it  appears 
as  an  indepencfent  municipal  community,  like  most  other 
Italian  cities  at  that  time,  having  its  consuls,  and  its  council 
composed  of  the  majores  milites,  or  nobles,  and  the  cap! 
d'arti  e  mestieri,  or  head  tradesmen.  It  was  repeatedly  at 
war  with  its  neighbours  of  Arezzo,  whose  bishop  claimed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  Jurisdiction  over  Cortona. 
Having  taken  the  part  of  Fredeno  U.,  the  people  of  Cortona 
were  excommunicated  by  the  Pope ;  but  after  the  death  of 
that  emperor,  they  made  their  peace  with  Rome  and  be- 
came allied  to  the  Florentines,  when,  in  February  1258, 
ttkey  were  suddenly  assailed  in  tiie  night  by  the  peiaple  of 
Ar»zo,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  their  bishop  tlbertini, 
scaled  their  walls,  plundwed  the  town,  and  razed  their, 
castle.  Many  of  the  citizens  escaped  to  Perugia,  but  re- 
turned in  1261,  by  an  agreement  made  with  the  bishop, 
who  however  continued  to  annoy  them,  till  he  was  killed  at 
the  defeat  of  Oampaldino  by  the  Florentines  in  1289.  In 
1325  Cortona  was  erected  into  a  separate  see  by  Pope 
John  XXn.  It  then  became  subject  to  a  powerful  family 
called  CasaU,  who  assumed  the  titie  of  Vicars  Generals  and 
Lords  of  Cortona  Avnearl;^  a  century.  In  1409  the  dtizens 
being  dissatisfied  with  th«r  lord,  called  in  the  Neapolitan 
troops  of  King  Ladislans,  who  put  to  death  Casali,  took  pos- 
session of  Ccnrtona,  and  then  sold  it  two  years  after  to  Uie 
Florentines  for  60,000  golden  florins.  From  that  time 
Cortona  remained  subject  to  Florence. 

The  city  with  its  suburbs  contains  5,000  inhabitants.  Its 
territory  is  very  fertile,  especially  in  wine,  com,  olive  and 
mulberry  trees.  The  high  road  flrom  Florence  to  Perugia 
passes  near  Cortona. 

The  cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  has  some 
good  paintings,  and  a  fine  basso  rilievo  of  the  Roman  time. 
Several  other  churches  and  convents  are  also  rich  in  point- 
ings, especially  by  Luca  SignorelU,  a  native  of  the  place. 
There  is  a  diocesan  seminary  for  clerical  students,  a  col- 
lege kept  by  the  fathers  Scolopj,  a  conservatorio,  or  female 
house  of  education,  kept  by  the  nuns  of  Frances  de  Salis, 
and  a  school  of  drawing.  Accademia  Struaca,  founded 
in  1726,  lus  publishra  several  volumes  of  memoirs  on 
Etruscan  antiquities,  and  has  a  library  with  some  valuable 
MSS.,  and  a  museum.  Cortona  has  produced  several  dis- 
tinguished artists  and  pbilologlit^ti UjiCM^>l)ti^ 
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ftroiMxktblB  Strumu  momuaeat,  mppoied  to  have  been 
tiepulohre,  of  the  aeme  oonstruction  u  the  walls;  it 
Has  Mm  named  atrugely  enou^  La  Grotta  ii  Pitti^ra 
■ome  one  having  chosen  to  misplace  the  r  in  Cortoua 
thus  making;  it  into  Grotona,  the  residence  of  that  philoso- 
pher. (Repetti.  Dixionarto  Geogrqfloo  Storico  della  Tot' 
sma;  Valfey,  Vouokm  LitUrmrea  m  liahe.) 

CORTOT^ A.  PIETRO  BERREXn'NI,  called  Pietro 
da  Cortoua,  was  born  November  1,  1596,  at  Cwtona.  His 
first  master  was  Antonio  Coramodi,  but  he  afterwards 
studied  under  Ciarpi,  at  Rome.  Being  employed  by  a 
gilder  to  make  some  little  figures,  bis  skill  attracted  the 
notioe  of  the  Marquis  of  Sscchetti.  who  visited  the  work- 
shop, and  Pietro  was  induced  to  show  some  of  his  paintings, 
Tlw  maiquia  took  him  at  onoe  under  his  pntection.  and 
procured  him  numraous  commissions,  and  among  them  an 
order  to  paint  some  noms  in  the  rnlaoe  of  the  reigning 
Fope  UitwD.  in  the  Piasxa  Barberim.  Cortona  afterwards 
tnvelled,  and  executed  vuious  pictures  1^  the  way.  He 
wae  employed  by  Ferdinand  FL  to  point  some  putures  in 
the  Pitti  palace,  and  stayed  aome  time  in  ?lorenoe ;  but 
he  left  it  m  disgust,  because  the  grand  duke  had  listened 
to  certain  detractors,  who  had  accused  Gortons  of  palmim; 
his  own  pictures  upon  the  prince  in  place  of  some  of  Titiati  s 
which  Ferdinand  desired  to  purcha!se  of  him.  He  settled 
finally  in  Rome,  and  enjoved  the  patronage  of  successive 
pontifis,  until  Alexander  uL  made  hun  a  knight.  He  died, 
oppressed  with  years  and  the  gout  May  16,  1669,  luUof 
wealth  and  honour. 

Pietro  da  Cortona  studied  the  works  of  Raphael,  Midiel 
Angdo^  and  especially  those  of  Polidoto  dm  Caravaggio. 
Amu  whom  he  learned  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  later 
antiques,  taking  Ibr  hit  immediate  model  the  sculp- 
ture of  Trqjan's  column.  His  style  of  drawing  is  free, 
btdd,  and  vigwoua,  and  even  coarse;  seldom  flaished  in 
any  except  the  most  conspicuous  parts.  In  design  he  is 
learned  and  masterly,  though  somtswbat  mannwed  and 
overcharged.  His  colour  is  sober  and  bu-monious.  His 
principal  works  are  at  R(»ne,  in  the  Barberini  and  in  the 
Sacchetti  palaces,  and  at  Florence^  in  the  Pitti  palace. 

Cortona  practised  architecture  as  well  as  pamting.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Martin  at  Rome,  which  is 
ooosidered  bis  best  architectural  work ;  and  at  his  death  be 
bequeathed  to  it  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Cortona  had  many  &mous  |mpils;  among  them  wtfs 
Oto  Ferri,  Romandli,  Gtordam,  Borgognone,  and  Testa : 
the  last  was  opelled  fkom  his  sc£>ol  because  he  in- 
dulged in  nnwtvthy  reflections  upon  bis  teacher's  ■tj'lch 
ftom  which  he  nevertheless  could  never  detaeh  himself  in 
after  life.  (Pascoli.) 

CORUNDUM.  Several  substances  differing  consider- 
ably in  colour,  and  sometimea  in  ftinn.  but  nearly  freeing 
m  composition,  are  eleaed  together  under  the  name  of 
corundum,  which  is  that  given  to  the  ooamon  variety  by 
the  natives  of  India. 

Ist.  Si^Mre,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  the 
names  of  which  are  dependent  chiefly  upon  their  colour  t 
the  lekUt  aapphir^,  which  is  tran^^rent  or  translucent ; 
the  orimtal  aapphire,  which  is  blue;  oriental  am£thy*t, 
which  is  purple;  i\va  oriamtaliapaMt  j^dlov;  the  tirimtal 
nmaid,  green;  and  smne  ouar  varietiet  oeour,  as  the 
ebab^rant  and  the  c^alesoant  iraphire.  The  sapphire 
ooours  in  rolled  massos  and  emtallued,  and  the  primary 
form  dt  thia  and  every  variety  <h  crystallized  corundum  is  a 
slightly  acute  rhomboid,  presentii^  a  great  variety  of  se- 
condary forms ;  it  usually  oeeurs  in  the  form  of  six-sided 
prisms  variously  terminated.  Its  spedflc  gravit][  is  3' 97$ 
to  4'  161 ;  it  pofisesees  double  refraction,  and  is  inferior  in 
hardness  only  to  the  diamond.  Alone,  before  the  blow-pipe 
it  suffers  no  change ;  with  b(»ax  it  fuses  slowly  hut  per- 
fectly, into  a  colouriess  glass ;  in  one  direction  only  the 
crystals  cleave  readily  paimUel  with  the  &ces  of  the  primary 
rlwmboid,  and  present  a  very  brilliant  surbce ;  the  cross 
fracture  is  oonchoidaL  The  finest  are  found  uiC^Ion.  Ao- 
omd^  to  the  analysis  of  Qwnevix,  the  sapphire  oonjiats  it— 
Aluoiiitt  .  .  .98 
Siliea  .  6'2S 
Oxide  of  inn   .      .  1 
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Aeeordii^  iiowevar,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Muir.  this  substance 
is  puis  alumina;  eontaining  no  silica  but  what  is  abraded 
ftem  the  muctu*  ClhonsoB^  MmtnUogift      voL  L  p.  S 1 7.) 


Snd.  JMy*  Gblour  blood^^  or  roie-red,  aometunai  a 
tinge  of  violet;  prunarjr  ibnn  as  above,  and  generally  oeonn 
in  six-sided  prisms:  it  is  not  so  hard  as  the  sapphin^  and  if 
more  readily  cleaved.  Cbenevix*»  analysis  giv«-> 

Alumina  .      •  .90 

Silica      ...  7 

Oxidoofinn   .  I'i 
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But  if  the  silica  was  derii^  frcnn  the  mortar,  as  uip* 
posed  in  the  case  of  the  sapphire^  then  this  substance  Um 
it,  must  be  regarded  as  alumina,  nearly  or  quite  pure. 

Commm  eommlun,  the  viri^y  usuallv  called  adamim- 
tint  tpoTt  occurs  like  the  sajnihire  and  ruoy,  commonly  in 
the  secondarf  fima  of  six-etwd  prisma  but  usually  mueb 
larger.  It  is  sometimes  nearljr  colourless,  and  rather 
translucent;  it  presents  great  variety  of  colour,  hut  is  moat 
commonly  greenish  or  greyish;  occasionally  loown  or  red, 
rarely  blue.  Although  its  most  oommon  torm  is  the  six- 
sided  prism,  it  occurs,  though  rarely,  also  in  acute  and 
obtuse  double  six-sided  pyramids.  On  account  of  its  ex- 
treme hardness,  it  received  the  name  of  adamantine  spar. 
It  occurs  in  China,  Bengal,  Malabar,  Tibet,  the  Camatic,Stc. 
It  is  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  cutting  and  polishing 
precious  stones,  and  also  granito  and  other  hard  rocks  that 
are  empbyed  in  the  temples  and  other  public  monuments. 
Acoordmg  to  Chenevix.  the  Carnatic  corundum— and  the 
other  vanetiu  differ  but  Uttlfib--yielded 

Alumina  .  .  .91 
Silica  .  .  .  S 
Oxide  of  irm     .  .1*5 
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Bmery.  This  substance^  whtcb,  when  reduced  to  powder, 
is  much  used  for  polishing  hard  bodies,  though  very  dif 
farent  in  appearance  from  the  precediug,  is,  im  account  ot' 
its  hardness  andaoidysis,  r^;araed  as  amoq;>hous  corundum. 
Its  colour  is  xtsually  gr^ ;  its  lustre  is  somewhat  gliateniog. 
Its  speoific  gravity  is  about  3*66  to  4 ;  it  occurs  nussi>«, 
and  is  granular.  It  is  principally  imported  from  the  island 
of  Naxos  in  tlio  Archipelago,  ana  was  found  fay  Mr.  Smith- 
son  Tennant  to  consist  of-— 

Alumina  ...  86 
Silica  ...  3 
Oxide  of  iron      .  4 
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It  oceurs  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Saxony;  and  it  is  said, 
in  small  quantities,  also  jn  Wicklow. 

CORUNNA.  or,  more  properly,  CORUNA  {Adrobiaaik 
and  Coroaiwn),  so  namea  from  ootumna,  or  the  tower  of 
Hercules,  which  still  exists,  tnd  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  referred  as  iur  back  as  the  Carthaginians^  but  the 
learned  Comide  brings  it  down  to  the  reign  of  Tnyan.  U 
was  converted,  in  1791,  at  an  expense  of  40.000  dollariv 
into  a  lighthouse.  This  oi^  stands  on  the  neck  of  a 
peninsula,  defended  by  a  chain  of  baationi^  at  the  eutranoa 
of  the  bay  of  Betanxos  (the  true  FUvium  BrigantiumX  and 
at  the  head  of  a  spacious  harbour,  which  is  secure  aeainst 
all  winds,  exoept  those  blowing  from  the  south  and  tho 
east  It  is  ftirtber  protected  by  two  forts,  one  of  whicK 
thitf  of  St  Antfumy.  eomnuuids  part  of  the  mod.  ThDugh 
not  the  VKfiUl  of  Galicia,  it  is  tlie  headquarters  of  the 
military  and  naval  force,  and  a  considerable  portioo  of 
the  Spanish  navy  was  formerly  stationed  here.  Its  cmb- 
meroe  increased  eousidmbly  by  the  opening  of  the  Ame- 
rican trade.  It  has  still  extensive  msnunctures*tf  Unon  and 
baizes,  and  oatries  on  considerable  fisheries  especially  of 
tardinoM.  Its  populMion  is  about  22.000. 

On  the  ramparts  of  the  city  the  inhabitants  have  erected 
a  monument  to  General  Sir  John  Mooi^  who  ftU  befim 
the  city,  January  16tb,  1809. 

It  is  28  miles  north  of  Compostola,  SO  rndes  north-vtstcf 
Lugo;  43"  23'N.  lat.so"  20' W.  long. 

{jD^teripeion  M  Seino  de  Oalieia  ptMieada  d»  ortfns 
da  la  Jtmta  de  Qobiemo,  por  Don  Joei  Lwras  Labrada.) 

COHVIDiS.  crows,  a  fomily  of  Comntlim.  Tim  biU 
is  strong,  slightly  eultrirostml,  or  more  or  less  ewnprossed ; 
the  gape  or  commissure  straight  Tlte  noetriie  aro  oovwed 
with  stiff  bristle-like  featheia  directed  forwards. 

'  Tia  Nttoiftaga,  Briss.,  our  British  nutciacker,*  says  Mr. 
Vigors,  in  his  paper  *<m  the  Natural  Afflnitiea  tbatotmnect 
tJw  Ordsis  ana  ttm^.^Jl^f^J^'^lBti,  wL  »It„ 
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f,  447,  *eloa^7  niemlilii^  the  mttodlng  {pvuiw*  (flan. 
sUitrmdeB)  'in  the  form  of  itt  bul,  in  oonjonotton  with 
BaritOt  Gov.,  introduoet  i»  into  the  Amiljr  at  CorwUr* 
From  that  g&aaa  we  may  trao*  a  line  of  affinitiei^  thm^ 
some  interrening  forms,  to  the  Joyt  and  BoUtrty  OamMtt, 
Briw^  and  (Aminat,  liniL,  untB  wa  anriTC  at  the  Coma  of 
UnnsDi,  which  i^un  Vnmohai  oat  into  aavenl  groupa 
closely^  allied  to  mat  other,  but  diifcring  enuiderably  m 
the  structure  of  the  bill.  Hence  we  proceed  hj  means  of 
GlaxtMpiM,  Forst,  to  some  genera,  amon;  which  we  may 
I»rticulari2e  Ptilonorkyn^m,  Kuhl,  OiypnTina,  VioiUi, 
Eulahet,  Cuv„  and  FregUw,  Cut.,  which,  in  the  metallic 
lustre  of  their  plumage  and  the  velvet-like  process  that  in 
some  species  ornaments  the  foce,  indicate  our  apwoaoh  to 
the  Birda  ^  Faraditt,  The  latt-mentioned  genus  A^'Aft, 
ic  particular,  by  its  curved  and  slender  bill,  brings  us  im- 
mediately into  this  group,  the  FttradiMO,  Lhin^  which*  in 
conjunction  with  the  Epimaekiu  of  H.  Cuvier,  terminatea 
the  family  of  Corvidet.  Here  wa  shall  j^biUily  find  the 
passage  from  the  present  to  the  suceeeding  fiunitr.  T[» 
Efiriwdtut,  mora  united  in  its  frmt  toei  than  the  GorwUt 
in  ffensral,  holds  a  middle  station  in  respect  to  that  cha- 
racter between  the  two  groups ;  while  in  the  length  and 
curvature  of  its  bill  it  approaches,  in  ooqjunetion  with 
many  of  the  Paradi*«ee,  to  some  of  the  extrwie  species  of 
the  Bveerida,  among  which  the  Bueerot  naauhu  of  Dr. 
Latham  may  be  instanced.'  Ifr.  Vigors,  in  a  note,  says 
that  he  speaks  with  considerable  hesitation  as  to  the  eitua- 
tion  of  Epimoi^atM,  which  bears  too  strong  a  resemblance 
to  the  Promeropt  of  M.  Brisson,  a  group  feeding  on  vege- 
table juices,  with  an  extensile  tongue,  to  permit  him  to 
raparate  it  without  some  expression  of  donbt 

Mr.  Bvainson,  in  '  Fauna  Boreali-Americana'  (vol.  iiX 
thus  writes  on  the  Corvida:  'There  are  some  singular  and 
highly  interestii^  peculiarities  exclusively  bek>aging  to 
groups  ^e-eminently  typical,  wiaoh  demand  the  daspeat 
attention  of  the  phitoeophie  natnralnt  One  of  the  most 
stoiking  of  these  is  the  great  difference  between  thoae  forms 
which  belong  to  perfect  and  natural  genera,  $trietly  to 
Urmad.  We  migbt  cite  the  restricted  genera,  TanagrOt 
Ca^morkynehua  (Casmarhyncboa),  and  Coeeothrau$te»,  as 
remarkable  examples  of  uiis  ftict,  and  as  groupa  wldch 
would  repay  ^e  moat  minute  analysis.  This  peculiarity 
sometimes  extends  to  higher  groups ;  and  in  the  |veaent 
familv,  the  most  pre-eminently  typioil  in  the  whole  circle  of 
ornithology,  it  is  more  striking  than  in  any  other.  It  is 
perhaps  to  this  circumstance  that  we  mnst  attribute  the 
very  imperfoct  mannor  in  which  the  internal  relatioas  of 
the  Ctrrmda  have  been  illustrated,  and  the  artificial  distri- 
bution that  has  been  made  of  the  groupi  it  oontaina.  Our 
space  indeed  will  not  permit  na  at  present  to  throw  much 
light  upon  the  subject,  ftirther  than  what  may  be  gained  by 
studying  the  following  table  of  snb-fomilies. 

1.  typical  Group. 

Anrioytw.  Sub-fsnniet. 

2.  Sub-typical  Group. 
3.  Aberrant  Group. 

CryptiriiuB. 


ScAirSORBI. 
T^IVUIROSTRKS. 

FHsiKonua. 


Bill  short,  entire,  light;  foet 
short. 

««•**•*« 

Bill  slenda,  lengthened;  foot 
short. 


? 

FregiliiuB. 


A  glance  at  the  modem  amngements  will  show  how 
eisenudly  we  differ  ftom  all  omithologiits  who,  like  ua, 
have  attemirted  to  elucidate  this  very  intricate  fomily.  The 
tests,  however,  by  which  every  series  of  animals  thought  to 
be  natural  must  be  tried  wOl  bring  to  light  many  remarkable 
peculiarities  which  belong  only  to  the  foregoing  arrangement. 
Yet,  however  confident  we  feel  on  the  general  accura^  of 
this  sketch,  we  are  unprepared  either  to  show  in  what 
manner  the  sul><fiunilies  are  connected,  or  to  refer  many  of 
the  modem  genera  to  their  natural  divisions.  The  Jays 
{Gamtlina)  unquestionablv  represent  the  Bush-shrikes 
\ThamTaphilina)\  while  the  genua  Crypairina  and  the 
short-legged  Glaueopina  of  M.  Temminck  form  part  of  a 
group  typifying  the  Drongo  Shrikes.  The  slender  bill  of 
OS  flvgekma,  at  the  opjnsit*  lida  of  the  oiiela^  indieatca 


the  positira  of  the  Fmiroatral  group,  owrespondiag  to  tha 
Bweridcf,  But  wa  have  many  douDts  on  the  true  natiuo 
of  the  Tennirostral  type,  sine*  it  moat  not  only  represent 
tbb  ^feng^naat  Starlii^  iIeUrina)t  hut  also  the  Caterpillar- 
eatehflia  (CMlapifrimai)  and  the  tyfaeal  JmfjeUda  or  Chat- 
torn  Now  it  will  atrike  envy  onuthologist  who  hu  the 
mens  ti  ^r^^™g  the  GFrndiiiii  ooAm  of  authors,  that 
notwithatandhig  ita  genenl  resemblance  to  the  Chmva  of 
Le  VaiUant  iOi*.  da  PAmM^,  pi.  49).  it  is  decidedly  a 
crow ;  while  the  latter  is  considered  by  Le  Vaillant  as  un- 

nticmably  belonging  to  the  AmpelitCea.  We  have,  there- 
good  reason  to  awpeot  the  Graeula  calva  to  be  one  of 
the  tennirostral  types  of  the  Corvidte.  In  all  probability 
it  will  prove  to  be  the  sub-fomily  type  rapresentii^  that 
bribe,  although  at  present  we  ohooie  to  omit  its  deaignation 
in  .the  forcing  table. 

On  the  situation  of  such  singular  or  apparently  isolated 
genera  aa  Pieaihariea,  Less.,  Poaoeea,  Fisher,  and  mtne  par- 
ticulariy  Sarita,  Cnv.,  we  cannot  at  present  give  any  opinion 
worth  reotMrding.  XBajuta.]  We  suspect  that  Nueifixiga  is 
thescansoiial  subgeniuof  CivvtH:  andnotwidutandingthe 
confidence  with  which  the  genus  Coraeiat  has  been  referred, 
in  the  natural  system,  to  this  fiim^,  we  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  m  placing  it  with  the  FittiTOttrea,  It  is  indeed 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  strongest  prejudice  in  favour 
of  any  theory,  professing  to  follow  ntufuro/  amnities,  could  so 
ttct  have  blinded  the  judgment  of  a  naturalist  as  to  make 
him  separate  Colaria  nom  Coraciaa,  and  to  violate  nature 
by  placing  these  two  forms  (so  intimately  allied  that  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  distinguish  tfaem),'not  only  in  two 
distinct  fiunilies,  but  actually  in  two  widely  situated  tribes. 
Setting  aside  every  other  consideration,  and  looking  merely 
to  the^ide  gape,  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon  as 
a  peculiarity  of  the  genus  Colaria,  wa  find  that  this  cha- 
racter is  ineonte8tab&  aa  much  developed  in  Coraciaa. 
although  a  snnerficial  observer,  deceived  by  the  length  (rf 
the  bill  in  the  Utter,  will  be  led  to  think  quite  differently. 
Both  penera,  in  fact,  would  be  correctly  described  as  havii^g 
the  rtetua  vkde,  opening  Aa{j^  uvw  beneath  the  eye.  A  pa»^ 
aage  in  Mr.  Vigors's  and  Dr.  Horsfield's  'Dcncription  of 
the  Australian  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety* {Lirm.  Trana.,  vol.  xv.),  is  referred  to  in  the  observ- 
ations above  quoted.  In  a  note  to  the  word  tribes,  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  quoted:  '  Ju^ng  however  fi*om  external 
characters,  toe  fuwe  no  heaitatton  in  stating  our  opinion 
that  these  relations  (between  Colarit  and  Coraeias)  are 
merely  analogicaL'  {Linn.  Trana.,  xv.  p.  203.)  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  part  of  the  paper  alluded  to — '  This  bird 
(Eurysttmma,  VieiU,  CoUma,  Guv.,  Coraciaa  Oriantalia, 
Linn.),  which  seems  to  spread  itself  very  generally  over  the 
eastern  world,  was  originally  placed  by  LinniBus  among  the 
Rollera,  or  bis  genus  Coraaaat  and  although  it  has  lat- 
terly been  formed  into  a  distinct  genua  from  that  group,  it 
has  still  been  arranged  next  to  it  by  the  greater  number  of 
systematic  writers.  M.  Vieillot,  observing  the  extreme  widtii 
of  the  base  of  the  bill,  grouped  it  among  the  Berry-eatera 
(Baccivori),  a  &mily  which  he  formed  out  of  thegenus^fn- 
peli».  Linn.,  and  some  conterminous  birds.  He  however 
still  assigned  it  a  station  in  the  scries  of  his  genera,  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  Linnean  genus  Coraciaa.  The 
bird  evidently  exhibits  strong  relations  to  both  these  groups. 
In  its  colours  its  size  and  strength,  and  its  general  form,  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  RoUera ;  while  in  the  wide  gape 
of  the  hill  it  equally  seems  to  approach  the  broad-billed 
Berry-eatera.  Jud^g  however  even  from  external  cha* 
rasters,  we  have  no  l^tation  in  statine  our  opinion  that 
these  relations  are  merefy  analogical,  and  that  the  natural 
station  of  the  bird  is  in  the  tribe  ot  FSaairoairea,  but  at  that 
ejctremity  (vF  the  group  where  it  joins  the  Dentiroatrea.  The 
shape  of  the  wing,  evidently  formed  for  a  rapid  flight— the 
comparative  ahormess  and  weakness  of  the  legs,  indicating 
the  pursuit  of  an  aerial  rather  than  of  a  terrestrial  prey— 
and  the  notched  apex  of  the  bill,  denoting  its  food  to  be 
rather  animaJ  than  vagetable — all  are  characters  which 
point  out  its  affinity  to  the  Ffsairoatral  group,  whose  per- 
fection consists  in  their  powers  of  flight,  and  of  inclosing 
their  prey  within  their  gape,  aa  they  pursue  it  on  the  wing. 
The  brilliant  colours  of  this  bird,  which  have  hitherto  led  to 
its  being  placed  among  the  AoU^t,  eaually  associate  it  with 
the  present  family  of  Todida*  and  with  the  neighbouring 
HaleyoaidiB,  while  the  bfll  appears  decidedly  formed  ac- 
cor^ng  to  the  same  model  as  that  of  Eufifitiimit  JV^Ah^ 
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eonterminoiu  gnrap  of  Podargu$.  We  had  much  pleasure 
in  finding  tiiat  our  conjoctures  respectinB;  the  affinities  of 
this  group,  irtiicb  we  had  dravn  merely  nrom  its  external 
characters,  were  conflrmed  by  the  account  of  its  habits  and 
mode  of  life,  vhich  ve  have  extracted  above  from  Mr. 
Caley's  manuscripts.  We  must  observe,  in  addition,  that 
this  naturalist,  arranging  his  birds  without  any  predilection 
for  systems,  and  in  consonance  merely  with  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  their  natural  affinities,  of  which  he  formed 
his  judgment  by  actual  observation  of  their  manners,  has 
grouped  these  birds  in  the  same  case  with  the  Caprivmlgit 
BjdoTgi,  Hirundine*,  and  Artamit  in  which  situation  they 
may  still  be  seen/ 

Lesson,  in  his  'Manual,'  divides  the  Gomds  mto  two 
sections.  1.  The  true  Crawt;  and  2.  The  Krds  of  Para- 
dise fLes  Paradisiers). 

Genera.  Corvus. 

Sill  straight,  large,  compressed,  and  a  little  swollen  on 
the  aides ;  convex  and  curved  towards  the  point,  its 
cutting.   Nostrils  open.    Fourth  quill  the  longest  Tail 
even,  rounded,  or  rectilinear. 

'  The  genus  Corvus,*  savs  M.  Lesson, '  is  very  numwous 
m  its  species.  Birds  which  differ  in  their  cfaarBCters  and 
habits  from  the  crows,  properly  so  called— wbi(dk  are  the 
largest  the  Passeres,  whose  way  of  life  is  carnivorous,  and 
their  food  composed  of  ail  sorts  of  substances,  especially 
carrion— have  been  joined  to  the  genus.  The  crows  possess 
much  intelligence,  ue  easily  tamed,  and  become  very  fami- 
liu.  They  are  very  voracious  and  live  in  numerous  bands, 
and  their  harsh  cry  has  been  called  croaking.  They  oiten 
dHumit  such  havoc,  that  a  price  is  set  on  their  head  in 
some  countries,  lliey  have  at  all  times  been  objects  of 
superstition  to  the  people.  Some  of  the  crows  are  seden- 
tary, others  again  are  travellers,  and  migrate  annually. 
They  moult  but  once  a  year.' 

Geographical  Distribution.  The  genns  u  found  in  all 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Example.  Cormt  Corax.  This  well-known  bird  is  the 
K^aE  (tf  the  Greeks,  Cormu  of  the  Latins,  Corvo,  Corbo, 
and  Corvo  grouo  of  the  modern  Italians,  SI  Cvervo  of  the 
Spaniards,  Cori^au  of  the  French,  Der  Robe  and  Der  Kolk- 
'•abe  of  the  Germans,  Korp  of  the  Swedes,  Raun  of  the 
Danes,  Ramn  of  the  English,  Corbie  of  the  Scotch,  Cig- 
fran  of  the  antient  British,  Kaw-hatD-gm  of  the  Cree 
Indians,  and  To6lloo-ak  of  the  Esquimaux.  Dr.  Richard- 
son says  that  it  abounds  in  the  fur  countries,  and  visits  the 
remotest  islands  of  the  Polar  seas.  *  It  frequents  the  barren 
grounds  even  in  the  most  intense  winter  colds,  its  move- 
ments being  directed  in  a  great  measure  by  those  of  the 
herds  of  rein-deer,  musk-oxen,  and  bison,  which  it  follows, 
ready  to  assist  in  devouring  such  as  are  killed  by  beasts  of 
prey  or  by  accident  No  sooner  has  a  hunter  slaughtered 
an  animal  than  ^ese  birds  are  seen  coming  from  wious 
quarters  to  foast  on  the  ofial ;  and  considerable  numbers 
constantlT  attend  liie  fishing  stations,  where  they  show 

Xd  boldneiB  and  rapacity.  The  experienoed  n^ive, 
n  he  sees  from  afiur  a  flock  of  ravens  wheeling  in  small 
circtes,  knows  that  a  party  of  his  countrymen,  well  pro- 
vided with  venison,  are  encamped  on  the  spot,  or  that  a 
band  of  wolves  are  preying  upon  the  carcase  of  some  of  the 
larger  quadrupeds,  and  pushes  on  briskly  in  the  certain 
prospect  of  having  his  wants  supplied.  The  thievish  habits 
of  a  tame  raven  are  well  known  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
inhabiting  in  a  wild  state  the  most  secluded  and  wont 
peopled  districts  of  America,  it  should  exhibit  the  same 
disposition  to  carry  off  shining  metalUc  bodies,  and  other 
articles,  totally  unfit  either  for  food  or  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  its  nest  Mr.  Kendall,  in  orossii^  the 
height  of  land  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  towards 
Hudson's  Bay  from  those  which  &U  into  the  Arctic  sea, 
saw  a  rmven  flying  off  with  something  in  his  olaws^ursued 
by  a  number  of  his  clamorous  companions.  The  bird 
being  fired  at  dropped  the  olnect  of  contention,  which 
proved  to  be  the  lock  of  a  chest 

The  aptitude  of  the  raven  for  articulating  clearly  is  gene- 
rally a^itted.  Mr.  Swainson  says,  'One  belonging  to  Mr. 
Henslow,  of  St.  Alban's,  speaks  so  distinctly,  that  when 
first  we  heard  it  we  were  actually  deceived  in  thinking  it 
wafi  a  human  voice :  and  there  is  another  at  Chatham 
which  has  made  equal  proficiency  ;  for,  living  in  the  vici- 
nity of -a  guard-house,  it  has  more  than  once  turned  out 
the  guard,  who  thought  they  were  called  bv  the  sentinel  on 
duty.* 


^an«ty.— Dr.  lUdtardson  (Jtema  Bor$ali'AiMri€tuuii, 
states  that  a  pied  individual  was  killed  on  the  sontli 
branch  of  the  Hackenxie,  from  a  flock  of  ^e  common  sort. 
Its  neck,  fwe  part  of  the  back,  and  part  of  the  wings  were 
grey :  the  rest  of  its  plumage  blaok. 

Locahttf. — '  This,*  writes  Dr.  Latham, '  is  a  universal  spe- 
cies, found  both  in  the  old  and  new  continents ;  from  Green- 
land to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  one  and  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  Mexico  in  the  other.  It  was  also  met  with  by 
our  circumnavigators  in  the  Sandwich  iHles,  and  at  Owhy- 
hee  was  held  in  great  estimation.'  Its  appearance  is  re- 
corded in  the  first  and  second  voyzge  of  Parry  as  occurring 
w^in  the  Arctic  circle,  and  in  Franklin's  JoumaL  Severd 
pairs  were  seen  at  Melville  Island,  and  Dr.  RidtardaoD 
gives  a  description  of  one  killed  at  Fort  Franklin  in  March, 
1826. 

Captain  James  Roes  (Ainwndix  to  Sir  John  Ross's  second 
voyajge,  p.  28),  speaking  of  the  raven,  says,  *  This  is  one  of 
the  few  birds  trat  are  capable  of  bravmg  the  severity  of 
an  Arctic  winter  and  of  enduring  the  scorching  rays  of  a  j 
tropical  sun  without  any  change  being  produced  in  its  plu- 
mage by  the  extremes  of  climate.  Cuvier  and  other  authors  ' 
mention  that  in  the  north  it  is  frequently  found  more  or 
less  white:  we  never  saw  anything  corroborative  of  such 
an  observation.  It  preserves  its  plumage  and  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics unchanged  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe*.' 

There  are.  severu  other  European  and  foreign  species. 
Most  of  the  former  are  known  to  eveiy  oountryman,  and 
the  student  will  find  both  in  the  mutbologieal  manuals. 

Pica. 

Bill  entire,  with  cuttmg  edges,  stra^ht  or  curved,  ftir- 
nished  at  the  base  with  setaceous  feaUiers,  lyii^  forwards. 
Tail  very  loi^^,  graduated.   (Vieillot).  . 

The  Picee,  magpies,  feed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  | 
the  true  crows,  build  their  nests  in  trees,  advance  on  the 
ground  by  hopping,  are  cUmorous,  learn  to  articulate  words 
easily,  and  the  European  species  is  renowned  for  hiding 
anything  shining  and  portable  that  pleases  its  eye. 
Ilos  bird  also  has  been  always  an  object  of  Mpetstition 
with  the  vulgar;  and  as  it  may  be  coiuidBred  wt  typical 
form,  we  take  it  as  an  example. 

Pica  caudata  of  Ray,  Corvua  Aea  of  lannasus,  our  com- 
mon Magpie,  or  Pianet,  is,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt,  the 
strra  of  we  Greeks,  the  Pitxt  of  tli«  Latins,  Qazza^  Regazzot 
I^iUa,  jPtchOf  Oazuokt,  Oazzara,  Ghbmdarot  Gageia,  and 
Qaggia  domanieena  ttf  the  modem  Italians.  Pie,  Jagiiette, 
iXm^  and  Agaae  of  the  French,  Die  Ehter,  Di«  fitter, 
or  AgloMtsr  of  the  Germans,  Shade  and  Huua  Shade  of  the 
Danes,  Skior  and  Tui\fugl  of  the  Norwegians,  Piogen  cdT 
the  antient  British,  Ootawa-kee-<ukee  of  the  Cree  Induns, 
and  S/i^)ecum-mewuok  of  the  Maskegoos. 

The  magpie  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  is 
omnivorous,  and  lays  six  or  seven  oblong  ^gs  of  a  yellowish 
white,  spotted  with  brown,  and  cinereous:  its  neat,  well 
fortified  with  blackthorn  twigs,  is  a  curiosity.  Hie  female 
is  rather  less  than  the  male,  and  her  tail  is  shorter. 

'  This  bird,'  says  Dr.  Richardson  (Fauna  Bnreali-Ameri- 
cana),  so  common  in  Europe,  is  equally  plentiftil  in  the  in- 
terior prairie  lands  of  Amerin;  bnt  it  is  singular  that 
though  it  abounds  (m  the  shores  of  Sweden  and  oAer  mari- 
time parts  of  die  (Hd  World,  it  is  very  rare  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  America,  or  near  Hudson's  Ba^ :  only  stray  indi- 
viduals passing  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  ori^  Lake 
Winipeg.  Mr.  Say  informs  us  that  it  winters  on  the  Mis- 
sonri,  and  takes  its  departure  northwards  on  the  23Td  of 
March.  It  does  not  entirely  quit  the  banks  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan even  in  winter,  but  is  much  more  frequent  in  sum- 
mer. On  comparing  its  eggs  with  those  of  the  European 
bird,  they  are  found  to  be  longer  and  narrower;  «od  though 
the  colours  are  the  same,  the  olotches  are  larger  and  more 
diffused.  The  manners  of  the  American  bird  are  precisely 
the  same  that  we  are  accnstomed  to  observe  in  the  English 
one.'  Mr.  Swainson  odds,  that  he  has  been  able  to  com- 
pare En^ish  and  Arctic  cpei^nais  with  one  from  the  in- 
terior of  China,  commnnicatad  to  him  by  Mr.  Gray,  and 
that  he  cannot  perceive  the  sli^itest  difference  wheieon  to 

*  The  mder  U  denred  to  add  the  Mlowing  Infeimatioii  to  the  acconnt  of 
the  geographical  dlatribvtion  of  tho  pauenser  ptnon,  EetapitlM  mignttor^ 
CobMJ»i  MifratofiB  ot  autaon.  in  the  aitiele  VvhmAiim.  '  Ajonrng  auie  bird 
flew  OB  board  the  Victoty  duiiiKa  itonn.whUa  eroHing  Batfa'aBa;.  in  lu. 
73t  N«  on  the  3lM  July,  IStS.  It  hai  never  before  been  aeen  beyond  the 
nxty-aaaoDddegrworuUtudet  and  the  dreamalMM  of  o«t  hnin|  mat  with 
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1>uild  rren  tlu  obanster  of  a  variety,  much  lew  of  a  species. 
The  tails  of  the  Antio  speoinkeiu,  he  ohsMrres.  are  rery 
beautiJhl. 

Variety.— White. 

There  are  several  foreign  raeciei.  Ther  oeenr  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  World. 

Dendrocitta. 

A  smnus  fbonded  by  Mr.  Oould,  and  comprehending 
Pica  Vagabwada  of  Wagler,  Pica  SinentU  of  Hardwicke 
and  Gray,  and  a  tliird  species,  which  Mr.  Goidd  beUeres  to 
have  been  hitherto  unnoticed. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  snorter  than  the  head,  eul- 
■.rated,  broad  at  the  base,  cuhnen  arched,  sides  subtnmid ; 
nottrila  hasal,  partly  covered  with  setaceous  feathers. 
JVingt  moderate:  Aflh  and  sixth  quills  longest  Ttdl 
elongated,  cuneated,  the  tail-feathers  spatulate.  Feet  (tarsi) 
short  and  weak;  toet  moderate;  haUtix  strong,  vith  a 
stroBg  ineurvated  claw. 

Generic  Type. 

Veadroeitta  leucogaetra.  Black;  occiput,  neck,  trans- 
verse stripe  at  the  base  of  the  quills,  and  abdomen  white; 
scapulars,  interscapular  region  (interscofndiq),  and  lower 
tail-coverts  tinged  with  chestnut  (dihtie  eeutaneie) ;  two 
internal  tail-feathers  ash-coloured,  except  at  their  tips. 

*  The  shortness  and  comparative  feebleness  of  the*  tani 
in  DvndrodtUi,  and  its  more  elongated  teil,  the  feathers  of 
which  are  equally  graduated,  except  the  two  middle  ones, 
which  are  much  longer  than  the  others,  distinguish  it  from 
the  epical  A'ctp,  the  common  magpie,  for  example.  These 
characters  are  In  accordance  with  its  habit  of  wandering 
fh>m  tree  to  tree  in  search  of  its  food.  It  is  farther  distin- 
g;uished  by  the  form  of  its  bill.' 

'  All  the  species  vet  known  are  natives  of  Eastern  Asia.* 
(Gould,  Zool  Proc'.,  May  14,  1833.) 

Example.  Dendrocitta  vagabunda.  Pica  vagabunda, 
Wagler.  Head,  neck,  and  crest  of  a  smoke  colour,  or 
blackish  grey ;  the  back  light  cinnamon ;  the  centre  of  the 
wings  ^ey ;  the  quills  black ;  the  tail  grey,  each  fbather 
being  tiwed  largely  with  black ;  under  surfeoe  pale  tawny ; 
beak  and  tarsi  black.  Length  16^  inches;  beut  1^;  tarsi 
\\\  tail  10.  The  species  is  more  widely  diffused  thui  any 
of  its  congeners,  being  found  in  considerable  abundance  aU 
over  India.  (Gould,  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya 
Mmmtaitu.'i 

Garnilus. 

Bill  moderate,  stra^ht,  with  cutting  ed^s,  inclined,  and 
with  obscure  notches  near  the  point.  Tail  even,  some- 
times rounded.  (Vieillot). 

Tbe  jays  are  inhabitants  of  the  wooded  districts,  and  live 
chiefly  upon  fruits,  principally  acorns  and  such  vegetable 
productions.  Tbe;^  rarely  come  into  the  open  country,  but 
make  great  havoc  in  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  woodlands.  Their  food  is  much  less 
vaiud  than  that  of  the  true  crows ;  but  they  may  still  be 
styled  omnivorous^  Their  plumage  is  generally  gay,  and 
even  loilliant:  the  beautifkil  speculum  on  the  wing  is  a 
leading  character.  The  manners  of  the  foreign  species  are 
analt^us  to  those  of  the  foreign  magpies.  Those  of  the 
common  jay  and  its  aptness  at  imitation  are  well  known. 

Example,  Gamdue  glandarius,  the  common  jay,  which 
is  supposed  by  Belon  to  be  the  HoXacMpctvidc  (Halacocra- 
neus)  of  Aristotle ;  and  we  may  observe,  in  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  that  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Pennant 
says,  that  the  bird  is  very  common  in  Greece,  where  it  still 
retains  its  antient  name,  KaXoKOKpavtic.  Belon  states  it  to 
be  the  Gaza  Ohiandaia,  or  Ghiandara,  the  Gaza  verla  and 
the  Serta  of  the  modem  Italians ;  and  G.  Bonaparte  gives 
Qhiandqja,  Pica,  Pica  ghiatidaja,  and  Pica  ptdombina  as 
its  Italian  appellations.  It  is  the  Jay  and  Qmi  of  the 
Frendi,  the  Biehen^ieher  (oak-jay),  Holtzackryer  (wood- 
dyer),  or  &lzehgr  of  the  Germans,  and  Sertehy  Coed  of 
tlie  antient  British. 

The' jay  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  It 
ouilds  its  basket-like  nest  in  trees  or  high  coppice  wood  and 
hedges,  and  lays  five  or  six  ems  of  a  dull  whitish  olive, 
niowed  very  obscurely  with  palebrown ;  towards  the  large 
end  there  are  usually  two  or  three  black  lines.  It  is  a  sad 
enemy  to  gardeners ;  fruits,  especially  cherries,  and  peas, 
we  its  great&Towitea,  and  it  is  frequently  taken  by  spnnges 


set  upon  the  rowi  of  peas  -whea  in  bearing.  Dr.  Kiame* 
aajm  that  it  will  kill  small  Inrds.  .  With  rmrd  to  their  imir 
tative  powers  Bewick  says,  *  We  Iwve  heara  one  imitate  tbe 
sound  made  by  the  action  of  a  saw  so  ffinetly,  that  though 
it  was  on  a  Sunday,  we  oould  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the 
person  who  kept  it  had  not  a  carpenter  at  work  in  the 
nouse.  Another,  at  the  approach  of  cattle,  had  learned  to 
hound  a  cur  dog  upon  them,  by  whistling  and  calUng  upon 
him  by  his  name.  At  last,  during  a  severe  frost,  the  doe 
was,  by  that  means,  excited  to  attack  a  cow  big  with  call, 
when  the  poor  animal  fell  on  the  ioe,  and  was  much  hurt ; 
the  jay  was  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  and  its  owner  was 
obliged  to  destroy  it' 

Varietiee. — Dr.  Latham  says  he  has  seen  two  varieties ; 
the  one  pure  white,  the  othw  as  in  the  common  jay,  but 
having  the  whole  of  the  quills  white. 

LoaiUty, — The  author  last  quoted  states  that  this  spedes, 
though  not  nearly  so  &r  spraad  as  the  magpie,  exists  in 
various  parts  of  toe  continent  of  Europe,  ana  that  he  has 
observed  it  among  drawings  done  in  China. 

There  are  several  foreign  species,  both  of  the  New  and 
Old  World.    Mr.  Gould,  who  figures  tlireo  species  in  his 

*  Century  of  Birds,'  well  observes  that,  *  The  close  affinity 
which  the  GarntMs  lanceolatw  bears  to  some  species  inha- 
biting the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  worthy  of  remark, 
as  a  corroboration  of  the  fact  so  often  insisted  on,  that 
similar  forms  of  ornithology  are  feund  in  countries  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  whose  temperatures  are  alike.' 
Indeed,  the  last-mentioned  bird  immediately  reminds  the 
observer  of  the  blue  jay  (QamUus  cristaius)  of  America, 
while  Garrulus  biepecularis  recalls  the  common  jay  to  his 
recollection. 

Picathartes. 

A  genus  founded  by  M.  Lesson,  who  takes  for  the  type 
the  Pte  chauve  (Conma  gymnocefAalua)  of  Temminck. 

Generic  character.— BtU  convex,  not  very  robust,  the 
upper  mandible  higher  than  the  lower ;  the  latter  a  Little 
swollen  towards  its  extremity ;  the  base  entirely  without 
hairs  and  furnished  with  a  cere.  Nostrilt  placed  on  the 
middle  of  the  bill,  oval,  open,  hollowed  into  an  oblong  ex- 
cavation- Head  entirely  naked.  Feet  (torsi)  long,  but  little 
scutellated  in  front,  naked  behind ;  elates  feeble ;  tdnge 
rounded,  shoil   7Mf  long,  graduated.  (Lesson.) 

*  The  form  <tf  this  singiuai  bird,*  says  M. Temminck,  'the 
cut  of  its  wings,  and  its  long,  conical,  and  very  graduated 
tail,  serve  me  as  indicia  to  judge  by  analogy  of  what  country 
it  may  be  a  native,  its  locality  being  unknown.  In  feet,  on 
oomparing  our  new  species  with  the  Ptapic  of  Le  Vaillant 
{CoTVus  Senegalentie),  oneisinchned,  from  the  marked  ana- 
logy, to  conclude  Africa  to  be  its  country.  Some  data,  which 
it  is  nevertheless  not  prudent  to  trust,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  only  individual  known,  which  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Leadbeater  of  London,  was  brou^t  from  the  En- 
glish possessions  on  tbe  coast  of  Guinea.* 

*  Proportions  (taille)  a  little  stronger,  tarsi  much  longer, 
and  a  tail  leas  in  proportion  distinguish  our  bird  from  the 
Piapic.  The  hrad  in  certain  points  offers  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Qracula  cawa  of  the  PhiUppines,  and 
this  approximation  is  so  strong  Uiat  it  would  produce  doubts 
as  to  its  African  origin,  if  it  did  not  htax  a  greater  resem- 
blance in  its  general  contour  to  the  Piapie  of  Africa.  In 
fine,  if  this  bird  is  not  Aftcican,  it  can  only  be  a  native*^  the 
Philippine  islands.' 

Upon  this  passage  H.  Lesson  remarks,  that  he  does  not 
find  the  least  analogy  between  the  figure  of  the  Enlum, 
538,  which  is  the  Corvus  Senegaleruit,  and  the  Pte  chauve, 
which  more  resembles  a  Catfurtet.  The  conclnaion  stated 
in  M.  Temminck'a  last  sentenee  M.  iMSon  is  fer  from 
admitting. 

The  following  is  Temminck's  description  of  the  species : 

*  The  naked  parts  of  the  head  offer  a  particular  ctulracter. 
The  whole  of  the  auditory  meatus  is  completely  destitute  of 
feathers  and  even  of  hurs.  A  small  border,  or  mdiment 
of  memlnane,  forms,  below  the  orifloe  of  the  ear,  a  mt  of 
external  eonoha,but  little  wparoit,  it  is  tru^inthe  stu^ 
specunen,  hut  the  extent  of  whidi  must  be  remarkable  in 
the  living  bird.  AU  this  part  of  the  oi^an  of  hearing,  as 
well  as  a  part  of  each  aide  of  the  occiput,  are  covered  bya 
black  skin  with  a  slightly-projecting  orbicular  border,  and 
forming  a  rounded  plaque.  The  cere  which  envelopes  the 
base  of  the  bill  is  also  black.  All  the  rest  of  the  naked 
parts  of  the  head,  the  mesial  jjp,^^dcS9e9«^t!F>' 
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mtes  the  hlack  plaques  of  the  temples,  and  the  upper  nart 
of  the  top  of  the  neck,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  rea  or 
rosy  in  the  living  subject ;  a  ihght  tint  of  rosy-yellow  co- 
vets these  parts  in  that  before  us.  The  vhole  of  the  nape 
i«  covered,  clearly,  by  a  whitish  and  vwy  ihort  down.  The 
ftont  of  the  neck  and  all  the  other  parts  are  white.  The 
bock,  well  covered  with  thick-set  feathers,  is  of  an  ashy- 
btack ;  all  the  rest  of  tlie  plumage  is  bistre  brown.  The 
feet  are  yellow,  and  the  bill  is  btick.  Length  1 5  inches.' 
(Tomm.) 


''PicathartM  gymnonphalui.j 

Podoses. 

This  genus  was  founded  by  M.  Fischer,  for  a  bird  disco- 
vered by  Dr.  Pander,  in  the  country  of  the  Kirguis  beyond 
Oremburg,  whose  habits  of  life  ore  analogous  to  those  of 
the  crows,  among  which  M.  Lesson  thin^  it  ought  to  be 
planed. 

Generic  character. — Bill  moderate,  of  the  length  of  the 
head,  bending  downwards  at  its  point,  without  a  notct  and 
slightly  angular,  the  upper  mandible  shorter  than  tne 
lower,  receiving  and  covering  the  edges  of  it.  Nmtrils 
basal,  rounded,  large,  covered  with  setaceous  overhanging 
feathers  (plumes  setacfes  retombantes).  Feet  robust  and 
long ;  clawa  triangular,  very  much  pointed,  and  but  little 
curved ;  a  wuty  membrane  bordering  the  thickness  of  the 
phalanges.  First  guill  short,  second  long,  the  three  next 
equal.    Tail  rectihnear.  (Fischer.) 

Example,  PodocM  Panderi.  Greenish  glaucous  above; 
eyebrows  white  ;  bill  and  claws  blackish ;  greenish. 

The  bird  flies  badly  but  walks  very  well.  It  lives  in 
Hocks. 

MyophonuB. 

Bill  very  large,  strong  and  hard,  furnished  at  its  opening 
with  some  stilT  bristles  and  small  feathers  turned  forwards. 
Natal  fossie  sub-oval,  closed  by  a  large  membrane.  fVin^s 
rounded,  moderate.  QuitU  nearly  equal,  the  third  longest. 
Feet  very  long,  demiscutellated.  Tail  rounded. 

There  are  several  species,  all  oriental.  Mr.  Gould,  who 
lias  published  two,  via.:  Myophonus  Hor^ldii  and  M. 
remminckii,  in  his  '  Century,'  states  that,  as  regards  the 
habits  of  these  birds,  little  can  bo  said  with  certainty,  but 
that  from  their  lengthened  tarsi  and  general  structure  Ihey 
may  be  considered  as  depending  in  a  great  measure  for 
their  subsistence  upon  worms,  insects,  and  lar^'ie.  The 


manners  of  M.  Temmincliii,  when  on  the  ground, 
much  to  reseniblclhD5.i- of  the  English  blackbird, 
bu  fjuc^tioiiablc  whether  this  (^ruup  IS  properly  pi 
aiii')ng  the  Ci^rvidfP.  , 

ExBinple,  Myoplinmis  fhivii'mtris  (metalJicut,  Temr 
Entirely  of  a  iIl'kp  blue-h\ack  i^ith  metallic  tini*.  BiUi 
a  beautiAiI  vellow.   Feet  blaok.   Locality,  Java. 


rGoogle 


[Myophonus  flaTinwtiU.] 
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PtQonorhTBohiit, 

JIfff  itrong,  robust,  widened,  rather  long,  upper  basal  t«r- 
niination  convex  but  little  marked ;  point  recurred  ;  upper 
mandible  preseiilins  two  small  notches  at  its  extremity; 
edges  B  little  swollen;  lower  mandible  slightly  convex; 
commissure  of  the  mouth  straight,  simple.  Nottrilt  basal, 
lateral,  Aimiahed  with  short  bristles,  fringe  short,  rounded. 
Titil  moderate,  graduated.   Feet  slender.  (Lesson). 

The  genus,  as  modified  by  Lesson,  contains  but  two 
apeciea.  He  thinks  that  it  would  be  better  placed  among 
tne  Dentirostres  vX  the  aide  of  the  CAoucam  (Oraucalus, 
Cuv.),  but  he  allows  that  it  has  all  the  forma  of  the  Rol- 
liert  (Coracias)  and  of  the  crows.  Locality,  the  warmest 
lalandfi  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago. 

Example,  Ptilonorkynehus  Sinensis,  Coracias  Sinmsit, 
lAth.  Body  above  pale  anua-marine  green  clouded  with 
yellowiah-green.  Forehead  furnished  with  silky  round  fea- 
thers, turned  in  different  directions ;  feathers  of  the  nape 
long,  unravelled  as  it  were,  and  capable  of  being  erected 
into  a  tuft— both  of  a  yellowish-^reen.  A  black  band  takine 
its  rise  ftom  the  angle  of  the  bill  surrounds  the  eye  and 
nape.  Throat  and  checks  of  a  yellowish-green.  Lesser 
wing  coverts  brown.  Quills  brown,  inclining  to  olive  exter- 
nally, and  chestnut  internally ;  the  three  last  progressively 
ternninated  with  greenibh  white.  Bill  red,  surrounded  by  a 
few  black  bristles  ;  feet  reddish.  Size  dieven  inches.  Lo- 
cality, the  Philippine  inlands. 


[PlUonoihyncbiu  ItamaU.] 


The  other  species,  acoonling  to  LeuoDt  u  Kttta  thalat- 
una,  Temm. 

Kitta. 

Biil  short,  convex,  compressed  on  the  sides ;  upper  man- 
dible with  the  basal  termination  recurved,  and  depressed 
sides  ;  the  point  sharp  and  furnished  on  each  side  with  a 
small  projecting  tooth,  borders  of  the  mandibles  thick,  re- 
curved, and  covered  at  the  commissure.  Nostrils  basal, 
transversal,  hidden  by  the  silky  feathers  of  the  forehead, 
and  by  a  row  of  small  bristles.  fVings  pointed.  Tail  equal, 
rounded.  Feet  robust ;  toes  equal ;  hallux  strong.  (Lesson.) 

Lesson,  who  places  in  this  genus  Kitia  holoiericea,  Ptilo^ 
norhynduts  Smthii  and  Kitta  viresceru,  mys  that  what  was 
obMrred  u  to  the  last-UMntioneil  genus  i»  applicable  to 


this,  which  baa  the  general  obaraoters  of  the  Ralhtn  and 

Rollet  (Colaris). 

The  birds  composing  the  genu*  are  exclusively  peculiar 
to  New  Holland  and  the  temperate  lone.  (Lesson.) 

Example,  Kiita  holosericea,  Temm. ;  PtiUmorhyniAus  ho- 
losgriceus,  Kuhl ;  Satin  Grakle,  Latham ;  Ptilonor/ijfTtc/ttU 
Mae-Leayii,  Latham  MSS.,  Vigors  and  Horsfield. 

Male,  very  brilliant  blackish^lue.  Quills  and  tail-fea- 
thers dead  black.  Bill  and  feet  yellow.  A  double  row  of 
silky  and  velvety-  bluish-black  feathers  at  the  base  of  the 
bill.  Length  thirteen  inches.  The  female  has  the  upper 
parts  of  an  olive-green.  The  ouills  and  tail  feathers  of  a 
red-brown ;  wing  coverts  variea  with  brown  and  a  colour 
inchning  to  olive ;  lower  ports  greenish,  barred  with  black. 
There  are  whitish  horizonlid  spots,  lanceolated  and  bor- 
dered with  black,  on  the  front  of  the  neck. 

Mr.  Caley  i^ays  (Vigors  and  Horsfield,  Linn.  Trans.,  vol. 
XV.,  p.  264)  that  'the  male  of  this  species  is  reckoned  a 
very  scarce  bird,  and  is  highly  valued.  The  natives  call  it 
Cowry,  the  colonists  Satin  Bird.  I  have  now  and  then 
met  with  a  sohtary  bird  of  this  species :  but  I  once  saw 
large  tlocks  of  them  on  some  newly-sown  wheat,  from 
whence  they  tied,  on  being  scared,  into  a  neighbouring 
brush  ;  when  all  was  again  quiet  they  soon  returned  to  the 
wheat.  They  did  not  leave  the  brush  above  a  few  yards. 
There  were  no  black  ones  among  them,  nor  can  I  affirm 
Ihat  they  were  feeding  on  the  wheat. 


[KlltalMlMeriwii.J 


Nuciiraga. 

Bill  long,  thick,  with  cutting  edges  terminating  m  i 
blunt  point,  furnished  with  setaceous  feathers  at  the  base, 
the  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  lower.  Nostrils  round, 
open.    Wings  pointed ;  fourth  qnill  longest 

Till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gould's  Nuci/raga  hemspHot 
(see  '  Century  of  Birds,')  but  one  species  was  known,  viz., 
that  which  we  select  as  the  exatnple. 

The  Nutcracker,  Nueifraga  Caryocatactes,  Brisson ;  Co* 
ryoeatactes  nueifraga.  Nils.  Corvus  Caryocatactes,  Lin, 
is  the  Casse-noix  of  the  French,  the  Tannenheher  of  the 
(Germans,  the  Noddekrige  of  the  Danes,  the  Not-kraake  ol 
the  Norwegians,  and  the  Aderyn  y  cnau  of  the  antient 
British. 

Description. — Somewhat  less  than  the  jackdaw:  the  bill 
straight,  strong  and  black.  Head,  neck,  breast  and  body, 
rusty  brown.  Crown  of  the  head  and  rump  plain,  the  othet 
parts  marked  with  triangular  white  spots.  Wings  blauk. 
Coverts  spotted  like  the  body.  Tail  rounded  at  the  end. 
black,  tipped  with  white.   Legs  d,if skjr^  ^^(KaUty,  most 
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parts  of  Europe:  but  C.  Bonaparte  does  not  notice  it  in  his 
'Specchio  Comp  rativo.' 

Pyrrhocorax. 

Bill  moderate,  compressed,  subulate,  rather  slender,  ftir- 
nisfaed  at  the  base  with  feathers  directed  forvards,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  mandible  with  two  small  teeth  which 
are  oflen  wanting.  Nottrih,  basal,  ovnid,  open,  hidden  by 
bmt'.es.  Feet  robust,  claws  strong  and  recurred.  Fourth 
wAflflk  quills  longest. 

These  birdfi,  the  CHixmards  of  the  French,  live,  in  troops 
like  the  jackdaws,  whicn  they  resemble  in  their  manners. 
They  inhabit  the  high  mountains  of  Europe,  and  especialW 
the  snowy  regions  of  the  Alps.  They  are  omnivorous,  feed- 
ing on  insects,  worms,  soft  fruits  and  seeds.  They  moult 
once  a  year,  and  the  sexes  are  alike  externaUy. 

Example.  Pyrrhpcorax  Pyrrhocorax.  Brilliant  black, 
but  the  colour  is  dull  in  youth,  and  the  bill  and  feet  are 
black.  In  the  adult  bird  the  black  presents  iridescent  and 
changeable  tints  varying  togreenish,  the  bill  is  yellowish, 
and  the  feet  bright  red.  The  female  lays  four  white  eggs, 
spotted  with  dirty  yellow ;  the  nest  is  in  holes  of  the  rocks. 
Locality,  Alps  of  Switzerland.  C.  Bonaparte  ('Specchio 
Comparativo*)  notes  it  as  rare,  and  as  onlv  occurring  in  the 
Apennines. 

Fregilus. 

BiR  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  entire,  arched,  pointed. 
Nottrilt  covered  with  feathers  directed  forwards. 

M.  Lesson  is  of  opinion  that  thin  genus  ought  to  be 
united  with  the  last,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  having 
the  bill  longer  and  more  curved,  which  made  Cuvier  place 
it  in  the  tribe  of  Tenuirosires  near  the  Hoopoes  (Upupa). 
The  species  have  the  manners,  habits,  and  general  organi- 
zation of  the  crows.  And  the  European  species  (selected 
here  as  an  example)  perfectly  resembles  Pvnrhocorax. 
(Lesson.) 

Pyrrhoeorax  gracalus,  Temm.  Corvus  ^aculus,  Linn. 
The  Cornish  C/iough,  or  Red-legged  Crow,  is  considered  by 
Belon,  on  no  bad  grounds,  to  be  the  Kopaiciaf  (Corakias),  the 
Eopwvii  foivtx6^vfK0i  (Red-billed  Crow)  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Pyrrhoeorax  of  Uie  Latins ;  Spelvier,  Taccola,  Paton, 
Zorl,  of  the  modem  Italians  (Belon) ;  Choitcas  aux  pieda  et 
b^c  rouge,  Chxmar,  Chouette  rouge  of  the  French  (Belon),; 
Steiti-iahen  and  Stein-Jrae  of  the  (^rmans,  and  Br^n  big 
gSch  of  the  antient  British. 

Back  beautifully  glossed  with  blue  and  purple.  Legs 
and  bill  bright  orange,  inclining  to  red.  Tongue  almost  as 
long  as  the  bill,  and  a  little  cloven.  Claws  laige,  hooked, 
and  black.  The  chough  builds  its  nest  in  high  cliffs  or 
ruined  towers,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  white,  spotted  with 
dirty  yellow  or  light  brown  and  ash  colour. 

Zoco/tfy.— In  Britain:  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Wales. 
Pennant  says  that  it  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
aa  far  as  Straithnavern,  and  in  some  of  the  Hebrides.  He 
also  states  that  it  is  found  in  small  numbers  on  Dover  cliff, 
where  they  came  by  accident ;  a  gentleman  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood had  a  pair  sent  as  a  present  from  (Cornwall,  which 
escaped  and  stocked  those  rocks.  They  sometimes  desert 
the  place  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time,  and  repeat  it 
several  times  in  the  year.  Montagu,  sjieaking  of  this  loca- 
lity, says, '  We  believe  the  breed  in  those  parts  is  again  lost.' 
Dr.  Latham  states  that  it  is  also  said  to  frequent  the  South 
Downs  about  Bcachy  Head  and  Eaj^itboume,  where  it  is 
called  the  Red-billed  Jackdaw.  Wilh  regard  to  its  general 
geographical  distribution.  Pennant  observes  that  we  do  not 
finii  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe  except  England  and  the 
Alps.  In  Asia  the  island  of  Candia  produces  it.  In  Africa, 
Egypt;  which  last  place  it  visits  towards  the  end  of  the  in- 
undations of  the  Nile.  He  quotes  Pliny,  Brisson,  Belon, 
and  Hasselquist,  for  these  statements.  The  editor  of  the 
last  edition  of  Pennant  says  that  the  chough  inhabits  the 
lofW  cliffs  about  the  mid  re^n  of  the  honest  mountains 
of  (rreece,  but  never  the  maritime  parts  as  with  ua.  Sc-opoli 
speaks  of  it  in  CTaniiola,  and  s^s  that  the  feet  of  some 
miring  autumn  turn  black.  These  were  probably  young 
birds. 

The  (Ornish  chough  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught 
to  speak.  One  in  Colonel  Montagu's  possession  would  stand 
quietly  for  hours  to  be  soothed  and  caressed,  but  would  re- 
sent an  affront  both  with  bill  and  claws.  *  It  is,*  says  Fcn- 
nant,  'active,  restless,  and  thieving;  much  taken  with 
glitter,  and  so  meddling  as  not  to  be  trusted  where  things 
vfooDsequenca  lie.   It  is  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted 


sticks,  so  that  there  are  instances  of  houses  being  aet  on  fits 
by  its  means ;  which  is  the  reason  that  Camden  calls  it  tfi 
eendicaia  avis*  Several  of  the  Welsh  %nd  Cornish  families 
bear  this  bird  in  their  coat  of  arms. 

There  are  foreign  species,  Fregilus  leucofiterta^  Vigors 
and  Horsfield,  Pyrrhoeorax  leucopierus,  Temm.,  from  New 
Holland,  wher«  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Waybung,  ae 
cording  to  Mr.  Caiey,  and  Fregilus  Enca,  of  Horsfield,  from 
Java,  XOT  instance. 

Paradisea. 
[Bee  BiBD  of  Pa&adisk.] 

Astrapia. 

Bill  smooth  at  the  base,  compressed  laterally,  straight 
above,  pointed,  notched  and  bent  towards  the  extremity. 
Tail  very  long  and  very  graduated. 

A  genus  founded  by  M.  Vieillot  for  a  bird  of  the  most 
brilliant  plumage,  which,  with  other  characters,  jdaces  it 
near  the  Birds  ^  Paradise,  while  it  has  seveml  points  which 
would  lead  to  arranging  it  among  the  Thrushes.  Thus 
Gmelin  nve  it  the  name  of  Paradisea  nigra,  and  Latham 
that  of  Paradisea  gularis,  while  Cuvier  considered  it  tu 
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come  under  the  gen\u  T^rdu*  {Merle  de  ta  Nouvelle 
Ouitue).  This  beautiftil  bird  is  the  Pie  de  Paradis  or  In- 
comparable of  the  FreQch.  M.  Lesson  says,  *  I  brought 
from  New  Guinea  two  individuals  of  this  magnificent  bird, 
the  value  of  which  is  sufficiently  considerable  in  France, 
and  which  seems  to  be  very  rare  e^en  in  its  native  country ; 
for  during  our  scgoum  at  the  Moluccas  and  the  land  of  the 
Bsnoufl,  I  only  saw  there  two  birds,  and  one  of  these  now 
embeUishes  the  galleries  of  the  museum  where  I  deposited 
it' 

No  description  can  convey  any  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of 
this  bird.  The  metallic  tints  of  almost  every  hue,  varying 
with  the  play  of  the  l^ht  on  the  plumage,  almost  surpass 
belief  It  is  well  figured  in  Le  Vaillant^  '  Oiseaux  de  Pa- 
radis,'  pi.  20  and  2 1 ;  but  no  colouring  can  give  the  slightest 
notion  of  its  splendid  Intensity  and  variety.  The  form  may 
be  imagined  from  the  annexed  out  taken  from  the  platra 
above  mentioned. 

Fossil  Cobtidx. 

Dr.  Bnokland  mentions  the  remains  of  the  raven  as  oc- 
curring in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  and  figures  the  r^ht  ulna 
of  one  of  those  birds  in  '  Reliquis  Diluviant^*  plate  xi. 

The  other  allied  forms  alluded  to  in  this  article,  viz. 
Crwmrina,  P^madnu,  EtUabet,  &c.,  will  be  adverted  to 
under  those  titles. 

CX)R'VO,  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  and  the 
northemmostof  the  whole  group,  lying  10  miles  N.  of  Flores. 
It  is  high  to  the  north,  and  slopes  gradually  to  the  south ;  it 
contains  about  750  inhabitants,  and  produces  the  best  wheat 
of  all  the  Azores ;  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  abundant, 
but  wood  and  water  are  scanty.  It  has  only  a  small  port  fiir 
the  boats  trading  among  the  islands.  It  is  three  miles  long 
and  two  broad.  The  north  point  is  in  39°  44'  N.  lat,  and 
31°  0'  W.  long. 

CORVUS,  the  Crow,  sometimes  Hydra  et  Corvui,  be- 
cause thu  constellation,  m  &ct,  oontains  a  part  of  the  body 
of  Hydra,  on  which  the  bird  rests.  In  Aratus,  Hydra, 
Crater,  and  Corvus  form  one  eonstellatitHi.  There  are  my- 
thological stories,  apparently  not  very  antimt,  in  Hyginus. 
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CORYLA'CE.fi,  a  highly  important  natural  order  of 
upetalous  or  incomplete  exogens,  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  chiefiy  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  tne  world,  and 
valuable  either  for  the  nuts  they  bear  or  the  timber  they 
produce.  The  oak,  the  beech,  the  hazel,  the  hornbeam, 
and  the  sweet  chestnut,  all  belong  to  this  order,  the  general 
character  of  which  is  briefly  this :  leaves  alternate,  usually 
serrated,  often  with  veins  running  straight  from  the  midrib 
to  the  margin,  beyond  which  they  slightly  project ;  at  the 
base  of  each  leaf  a  pair  of  membranous  stipules.  Flowers 
monoecious.  The  males  in  catkins ;  the  females  in  bud- 
like  clusters.  Stamens  from  five  to  twenty,  arising  froro. 
the  scales  of  the  catkin.  Ovary  inferior,  crowned  by  a 
toothed  obsolete  calyx,  seated  in  a  membranous  cup  or  in- 
volucre, with  more  cells  than  one,  and  as  many  styles  as 
cells;  ovules  solitary  or  in  pairs,  pendulous;  all  the  ovules 
excepttott^  and  all  the  cells,  disappear  after  the  flowering 
is  over,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  there  is  but  one  cell  and 
one  seed,  whatever  their  number  may,  originally  have  been. 
Fruit,  a  nut  (called  also  aoorn,  mast,  &&),  enclosed  within 
a  peculiar  kind  of  involucre  or  cuptUe,  composed  of  bracts 
more  or  less  united  tt^ether,  and  forming  a  cup  in  the  oak, 
a  husk  in  the  filbert,  and  a  spiny  ease  in  the  chestnut  and 


beech.  The  seed  consists  of  a  roundish  embryo,  with  thick 
fleshy  cotyledons,  and  no  albumen.  For  particulars  con- 
cerning the  important  genera  of  this  order,  see  Qukscus, 
FaQUS,  CaUPINUS,  CasTANBA,  OsTRTAf  GORYLUS.  This 

order  is  also  called  Cupuliferoj. 


[Plowm  of  the  Haul  NdL] 

I,  &  branch,  with  the  male  flowtn  ••  in  drooping  mUud*:  the  bmalai  * 
ID  bud-like  eluitan.  2,  ono  of  the  mIm  of  Uie  mal*  catkin,  with  tlie  atanma 
attached  to  it.  3,  a  foraale  bnd,  with  tha  itylea  nn^ectiiii  beyond  the  bmeU^ 
i.  the  yonng  of  arte*  with  the  tneU  runjoted.  1^  a  aaeutn  of  tha  ovary,  ex.- 
hitdtiUK  the  oraba,  ttaa  tooOiad  oabx,  and  tba  baw of  the  Btjla.  6.aGn>u 
Mcdon  of  tha  orarr.  7,KloDglaidiiulaei)tiaiiitr«inrt, 

CCRYLUS,  the  genus  of  plants  after  which  the  natural 
order  Corylacese  receives  its  name.  It  consists  of  the  dif- 
f^nt  species  of  hazel-nut,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
genem  associated  with  it  by  its  cupule  being  a  two-leaved 
lacerated  husk,  and  its  ovary  haviii^  but  two  cells,  in  each 
of  which  is  one  ovule.   The  species  are  the  following : — 

1.  C.  avellana,  the  common  hazel-nut  litis  plan^  which 
is  a  native  of  all  the  coolw  parts  of  Europe.  Northern  Asia, 
and  North  America,  is  the  parent  of  the  many  vsrieties  of 
nuts  and  filberts  now  cultivated  for  their  finit.  [Hazbl- 
Nttt,  Filbert.]  It  is  specifically  known  by  its  busks  being 
hispid  with  glands,  leaiy,  broad,  much  lacerated,  and  rather 
spreading  at  the  point ;  never  contracted  into  a  long  tube, 
nor  divided  into  narrow  rigid  segments ;  by  its  roundish, 
heart-shaped,  very  rugose,  angular,  toothed,  cuspidate 
leaves,  glandular-mspid  branches,  and  shrubby  habit.  It 
varies  very  much  in  the  form  of  its  husks,  in  the  degree  of 
their  hispidity,  some  being  nearly  smooth,  in  the  shape  of 
the  nuts,  and  in  the  height  to  which  it  grows.  In  the 
hazel-nut  the  husk  is  open  at  the  point,  shorter,  or  at  least 
but  little  loiter  than  the  nut,  and  nearly  smooth ;  while  in 
the  filbert  (Corylus  tubulota  of  some  writers),  it  is  length- 
ened considerably  beyond  the  nut,  and  covered  more  or 
less  with  glandular  hairs;  all  de^es  of  intermediate 
structure  may  be  found  in  the  cultivated  varieties.  The 
C.  Americana  of  botanists  is  not  distinguishable  even  as  a 
variety.  There  is  a  pret^  purple4eaved  kind  in  shrub- 
beries. 

2.  C.  rosirata,  the  homed  hazel-nut.  In  this  the  branches 
are  quite  free  from  glandular  hispidity,  the  leaves  are  ob- 
long, not  cordate,  doubly  toothed,  and  aciuninate,  and  the 
busks  globular  over  the  nuts,  where  they  are  extremely 
hispid,  without  ever  being  glandular ;  beyond  the  nuts  tha 
husks  are  contracted  into  a  tube  an  inch  or  more  long,  and 
irregularly  lacerated  at  the  point.  A  very  distinct  species 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  the  Garolinas,  where  it  rarely  ex- 
ceeds three  or  four  feet  in  height  Is  gardens  it  is  scarcely 
larger. 

3.  C.  cduma,  the  Constantinople  nut  A  white-barked 
tree,  twenty  feet  and  more  high,  with  an  erect  trunk  and 
a  d^ue  sjnieading  head.  The  leaves  are  shining,  much  teas 
rugose  ^an  in  the  the  hazel-nut,  cordate,  angular,  serrated, 
acute  or  acuminate,  slightly  hairy  on  the  under  surface. 
The  branches  and  all  the  other  parts  are  destitute  of  glands; 
the  husks  are  oampanulate,  ^5^KJ)^^jltS^ 
rather  JUeate  s^iments.  The  mits  anf  roun&n  very 
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hard.  A  native  of  Asia  Mmor,  and  known  from  all  the 
other  f^den  species  by  its  becoming  a  tree.  It  seldom  pro- 
duces its  nuts  m  this  climate. 

Besides  tliese,  there  are  the  C.  lacera  and  C.  ferox,  two 
«pecie»  found  in  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Of  these,  the 
former,  gathered  in  Kmnaon,  is  hardly  different  from  C. 
eoluma;  the  other,  from  Mount  Sheopore,  has  narrow 
taper-poiiitad  leaven,  and  excessively  hara  nuU,  enclosed  in 
a  ItuiK.  with  divaricating  narrow  spniy  divisions. 

CORYUB.  a  form  of  inflorescence  approBching  very 
nearly  to  the  raceme.  The  raceme  consists  of  an  axis,  upon 
which  all  the  flowers  are  disposed  upon  footstalks  of  the 
same  length ;  and  hence  its  figure  is  more  or  lass  cylin- 
drical. A  corymb  consists  of  sn  axis,  the  lowermost  flowers 
on  which  have  very  long  stalks,  and  the  uppermost  very 
short  ones,  kg  that  the  mass  of  inflorescence  is  an  inverted 
cone,  as  in  candytuft  and  many  other  crucifbrous  plants. 
The  corymb  is,  in  fkct,  an  umbel  with  a  leni^thened  axis. 

From  this  word  is  derived  the  term  corymbois,  which  is 
applied  not  only  to  flowers,  but  to  any  kind  of  branching 
in  which  the  lowermost  parts  are  very  long  and  the  upper- 
most very  short,  as  is  the  case  in  most  species  of  Aster. 

CORYMBl'FERiE.  [Composim.] 

(XyRYPHA.  a  genus  of  East  India  palms,  with  gigantic 
fhn-shaued  leaves.  Their  ftowert  consist  of  a  three-toothed 
calyx,  three  petals,  six  stamens,  and  a  tbree-oelled  ovary. 
The  firuit  is  composed  of  round  on»-&eeded  berries.  Of  the 
Bpeeies  two  in  particular  deserve  mention. 

One,  the  Tara  or  Talliera,  Cotypha  talliera,  is  an  elegant 
stately  spocies  inhabiting  Bengal.  Its  trunk  is  about  thirty 
fbet  high,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  thickness 
throughout.  The  leaves  are  in  about  eignty  divisions, 
each  six  feet  long  by  four  inches  brood,  radmting  from  the 
point  of  a  leaf-stalk  from  five  to  ten  feet  long,  and  covered 
with  strong  spines  at  its  edge.  Roxburgh  describes  the 
Apadix  as  decompound,  issuing  in  the  month  of  February 
flrom  the  apex  of  the  tree  and  centra  of  the  leaves,  forming 
an  immense  diffuse  ovate  panicle,  of  about  twenty  or  more 
fbet  in  height.  The  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  crab-apple, 
wrinkled,  dark  olive,  or  greenish-yellow.  The  leaves  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  to  write  upon  with  their  steel 
•tiles,  and  for  other  purpo^ses. 

The  other,  the  Tala  or  Talipat  palm,  Corypha  umbraeU' 
lifera,  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  similar  in  appearance ;  but 
ns  leaves  are  not  so  round  as  those  of  the  Talliera,  the  divi- 
sions in  the  centre  being  shorter  than  those  at  the  sides. 
The  trunk  grows  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are 
fburteen  feet  broad  and  eighteen  long,  exclusive  of  this 
stalk,  and  they  form  a  head  about  forty  feet  in  diameter. 
Fans  of  enormous  size  are  manufactured  from  this  plant  in 
Ceylon ;  the  pith  of  its  trunk  furniihcs  a  sort  of  flour  fVom 
which  bread  is  made;  the  leaves  make  excellent  thatch, 
and  are  used  for  writing  on  like  those  of  the  Talliera. 

OORYPHjENA  (Linnfflua),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  sec- 
tion Acanthopterygii  apd  family  Scombridm. 

The  group  of  fishes  formerly  included  under  the  head 
Corypheena  is  now  subdivided,  and  the  subdivisions  may 
be  either  termed  subgenera  of  the  genus  CoryphsEina,  or 
the  group  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sub-family,  and  the 
subdivisions  as  genera.  The  principal  characters  of  this 
group  are  as  follows : — Body  elongated,  compressed,  covered 
with  small  scales;  dorsal  fin  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  back  (or  nearly  so) ;  branchiostegous  rays  generally 
seven  in  number.  iTiese  fishes  have  commonly  a  long  anal 
fln,  in  some  extending  fVom  the  tail  almost  to  the  ventral. 
The  tail  is  more  or  less  forked,  and  the  pectoral  fl.n  u  usu- 
ally arched  above  and  pointed. 

Considering  Coryphsena  as  a  genus,  the  following  are  the 
subgenera:— Corj/pAipna  (properi.  Caranxomonu,  CetUro- 
tophus,  A»trodermus,  and  Pteraclis. 

The  species  to  which  the  name  Corypbsena  is  now  re- 
stricted have  the  head  much  elevated,  and  the  palate  and 
jaws  both  flirnisbed  with  teeth. 

These  fishes  are  very  rapid  in  their  motions,  usually  of 
large  size,  and  they  prey  upon  the  flying-fish. 

Coryph<ma  hippurua  (Linn.),  a  species  not  uncommon 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  of  a 
blueisb  lead  colour  above  and  pale  yellow  beneath.  There 
are  dark  blue  spots  on  the  back  and  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  furnished  with  spots  of  a  paJer 
colour.  The  ventral  fins  are  yellowish  beneath  and  black 
above,  and  the  anal  fin  is  yeUowiah.  The  greatest  depth  of 
Uifc  body  is  about  one-»ixih  of  the  whole  length. 


lOoiypliHaB  Uppora.] 

There  are  several  other  species  ef  this  genus,  some  of  i 
which  are  fbund  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  very  closely  re-  | 
semble  the  one  just  described. 

The  genus  Caranxomorus  (LaccnMe)  is  closely  allied  to 
Corypheena  (proper);  the  species,  nowever,  may  be  distin- 
guitihed  by  their  having  the  head  less  elevated  and  the  eye 
in  a  medial  position ;  the  dorsal  fln  is  shallow  and  of  equal 
height  throughout:  the  tail  is  much  fbrked. 

Caranxomorus  pelagicus  is  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  of  a  blueish  colour  above  and  yellowish  beneath  : 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back 
of  the  fish,  and  have  a  whitiah  mai^in.  It  inhabits  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  subgenus  Cmirotophiu  has  already  been  notioed  under 
tho  proper  head.  We  will  merely  remark  that  the  species 
of  this  ^enuB  which  we  have  seen  have  the  body  >horter  in 
proportion  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  gvnera,  and 
of  a  somewhat  elongate-oval  form,  the  tail  less  forked,  &c. 

Subgenus  Astrodermus  (BonnelU).  But  one  speciui  of 
this  subgenus  is  known.  The  generic  characters  are : — 
head  elevated,  mouth  but  slightly  deft ;  dorsal  fln  extend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  length  of  tne  body ;  ventral  fins  very 
small,  and  placed  on  the  throat ;  branchiostegous  rays  four. 

Astrodermtis  Corypheenoides  (Cnv.)  is  fi-om  twelse  to 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  with  five 
or  six  longitudinal  rows  of  round  black  spots ;  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  are  blackish,  and  the  pectoral  and  caudal  fins 
are  of  a  red  hue.  The  most  remarkable  character  of  ihis 
fish,  however,  consists  in  the  scales,  which,  instead  of  fold- 
ing ovt>r  each  other  in  the  usual  way,  are  scattered  over  the 
body  and  head ;  they  are  very  minute  and  »errated,  and,  under 
a  lens  resemble  small  stars.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 
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noMTkiUe  ftir  the  immense  size  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  flni, 
«Kh  of  vhich  springB  from  between  two  tiers  ot  scales, 
which  fbrm  a  protection,  and  probably  give  strength  to 
the  basal  portion  of  the  fin-rays.  These  fins  extend  the 
vhole  length  of  the  body ;  the  head  and  teeth  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  tme  Corypbsns ;  the  scales  are  large. 

Pteradi*  ocettatu*  (Cut.),  is  about  four  inches  in  length, 
and_  of  a  silvery  hue ;  the  pectoral  and  caudal  fins  are  yel- 
lowish ;  the  others  are  blueish  grey,  and  the  dorsal  fin  has 
a  large  blue  spot  near  its  highest  part. 

CORYPHAUS.  [Cbobub] 

CORYSTBS,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  or  short-tailed 
crustaceans.  Exterior  antennee  longer  than  the  body,  seta- 
ceous, with  two  rows  of  cilia,  Jauhfeei  (pieds-machoires) 
having  their  third  joint  longer  than  the  second,  straight, 
terminated  by  an  obtuse  point,  with  a  notch  upon  its  inter- 
nal border.  Syee  rather  distant,  borne  upon  large  pedun- 
cles, which  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  somewhat  short 
Anterior  feet  (chelae)  large,  equal,  twice  as  long  as  the 
iKxly,  and  nearly  cylindrical  in  the  males  \  in  the  females, 
of  about  the  length  of  the  hodj^  and  compressed,  especially 
towards  the  hand  (maaua).  Jlie  other  feet  terminated  by 
an  elongated  nail  or  claw,  which  ia  straight,  pointed,  and 
ehannelled  longitudinan^.  Carapace  oblonc-oral,  termi- 
nated by  a  rostrum  anteriorly  truncated  and  bordered  pos- 
teriorly. The  regions  but  slightly  indicated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cordial  region,  the  branchiai  or  lateral  re- 
girms  being  very  much  elongated. 

M.  Desmarest  is  of  opinion  that  the  natural  relations  of 
this  crustacean  approximate  it  to  Atelecycltu,  T^ia,  and 
Leucma,  of  which  M.  Latreille  forms  bis  orbicular  tribe 
(Lfs  Otinculaires).  Dr.  Leach,  he  adds,  in  his  method, 
placed  them  near  the  first  two  of  the  above-mentioned 
genera,  solely  because  they  have  the  same  number  of  abdo- 
minal articulations.  The  Leucoatee,  in  which  the  number 
of  those  articulations  is  less  considerable,  are  removed  to  a 
distance. 

Example,  Corystes  CassiWiajwna,  Leach ;  Corystes  dertr 
tatoy  Corystes  dmtatm,  Corystes  long  imanus  of  Latreille, 
■Cancer  Cassivelaunus,  Long-clawed  Crab  of  Pennant, 
Cancer  personaius  of  Herbat,  Albunea  dentaia  of  Fabricius. 

Description. — Surface  of  carapace  somewhat  granulous, 
with  two  denticles  between  the  eyes  and  three  sharp  points 
•lirerted  forwards  on  each  side.  The  male  has  but  five  ab- 
dominal pieces ;  but,  u  M.  Latreille  observes,  the  vestiges 
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of  the  separation  of  the  two  others  may  be  clearly  remark  etl 
upon  the  intermediate  or  thurd  piece,  which  is  the  lai^eist 
or  all. 

Locality. — ^The  coasts  of  England  and  France.  The 
specimens  figured  by  Pennant  were  dredged  np  from  the 
deep  near  Holyhead  and  Red  Wharf,  Anglesey. 

CORVTHAIX.  CTouRAco.] 

COS  (Kwc),  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  the  modem  name 
of  which  is  Stanco.  It  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of 
Ceramus;  its  principal  citv,  which  was  immediately  oppo- 
site to  HalicarnassuB,  was  destroyed  by  a  great  earthquake 
in  thcPeloponnesianwar.  (Tbucyd.,viii.,  41.)  Thiscitywas, 
in  very  antient  times,  built  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Scan- 
darium,  whichpoints  up  the  gulf,  and  was  called  AstypalBoa 
(Old-town),  The  new  capital  was  not  large,  but  well  built 
and  picturesquely  situateo.  (Strabo,  p.  657.) 

Cos  must  have  been  colonized  from  Greece  at  a  very 
early  date.  The  inhabitants  were  Greeks  even  before  Ho- 
mer s  time  illiad,  ii.,  655  and  677 ;  xiv.,  2,  6,  compare 
Strabo,  pp.  573, 653) ;  the  mother-city  of  this  Dorian  colony 
was  Epidaurus  (Herod.  99),  as  is  indeed  sufficiently 
shewn  by  the  worship  of  jEsculapius,  which  prevailed  in 
such  a  remarkable  degree  both  at  Epidaurus  and  in  Cos. 
(Pausan.,  iii.,  23,  $  6.)  There  was  a  house  of  Asclepiadffi  at 
Cos,  to  which  Hippocrates  was  related,  and  we  are  told  that 
he  compiled  his  system  of  medicine  from  the  table.^  of  cures 
suapentlod  in  the  Coan  temple  of  jEsculapius,  which  was  as 
celebrated  in  its  way  as  the  corresponding  one  at  Epidaurus. 
(Strabo,  pp.  373,  657.)  A  similarity  of  origin  and  religion 
induced  the  C^ans  to  form  a  league  with  Hahcarnassus, 
Cnidos,  and  the  Rbodian  Tripolia ;  and  tie  confederacy  ce- 
lebrated the  Triopian  rites  on  a  jiromontory  of  that  name 
near  Cnidos.  (Herod.,  i.,  144.)  The  constitution  of  C>)swas 
in  all  probability  originally  the  same  with  that  of  Epidaurus, 
namely,  an  aristocracy. 

About  the  year  486  b.c.  we  find  Cadmus,  from  Messana, 
reigning  in  this  island  by  the  appointment  of  the  king  of 
Persia;  but  after  ruling  a  few  years  he  restored  the  former 
constitution,  and  went  with  Epicharmua.  the  comic  poet, 
who  was  a  native  of  Cos,  to  Messana.  (Muller,  Dorians,  i., 
8,  J  5,  note  9.)  It  seems,  however,  that  the  island  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  old  form  of  government,  for  we  find  it  just 
about  this  time  under  the  authority  of  Artemisia.  {Herod., 
vii.,  99.)  In  later  times  a  democracy  was  established,  but  it 
did  not  last  long,  for  the  violence  of  the  demagogues  forced 
those  of  the  better  sort  to  conspire  together  against  them, 
and  put  down  the  republican  constitution  to  which  they 
owed  their  power.  (AristoL  Pol.,  v.,  5.)  The  wines  of  Cos 
were  iamoua  throughout  Greece.  The  climate  ia  said  to  be 
delighlfuL  (Leaked  Morea,  ii.,  429.) 

COSECANT.  (X)SINE,  Stc.  ITrigokommiry.1 

COSENZA.  [Calabwa.] 

COSI.  RIVER,  rises  in  the  Nepaul  hills,  near  Catman 
doo.   At  first  it  flows  m  a  south-east  direction  to  the  town 
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•r  Cbattia,  in  26*  53'  N.  lat.  and  sr"  4'  E.  long. ;  turning 
tben  mora  to  the  south,  it  enten  the  district  of  Pumeah, 
twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Naudipore.  Itii  channel  is  in 
this  part  nearly  two  miles  wide,  hut,  noept  in  the  rainy 
season,  presents  little  else  than  sand-banks  and  a  sucoession 
of  small  islands.  It  passes  the  town  of  Nauthpore,  still 
running  nearly  due  south,  and  continues  this  course  until 
at  about  300  miles  from  its  source  it  joins  the  GUnges  in 
25°  25'  N.  lat,  and  87°  18'  E.  long. 

COSUN,  C0E8LIN,  or  KOESLIN,  a  goremment  drcle 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Fmssian  prorince  of  Pomerania. 
It  is  bounded  on  (he  north  by  the  Baltic,  along  whose  sbwe 
it  extends  for  ibore  100  miles;  and  on  the  east  by  West 
Pnusia.  It  has  an  area  of  about  5428  mikB  (nearly  twice 
the  surftwe  of  lancolnshire) ;  is  divided  into  nine  ihinor 
circles,  and  contains  23  towns,  1  market-town,  and  1 142  vil- 
lages. The  sur&ce  is  a  level,  occasionally  broken  by  eleva- 
tions, and  risiog  into  sand-hills  near  the  Baltic  There  are 
considerable  woods  and  forests.  Coelin  is  watered  by  the 
Rega,  Persante,  Wipper,  Stolpe.  and  numerous  other 
streams ;  it  has  several  lakes,  but  none  of  any  considerable 
dimensions.  Agriculture  and  grazing  are  the  chief  pur- 
suits ;  to  these  must  he  added  the  manu&ctore  of  wooUeuB, 
cottons,  ribbons,  leather,  iroo-ware,  glass,  paper,  tobacco, 
&c.  Amber  is  obtained  along  the  miole  coast.  The  po- 
pulation in  1817  was  244,515,  of  whom  239,000  were  RO- 
testants,  3336  Roman  Catholics,  and  1585  Jews.  In  1831 
the  number  of  dwelling-houses  was  36^22,  and  the  popu- 
lation had  incKased  to  323,450,  and  in  1834  to  329.298. 

The  stock  in  1831  consisted  of  43,687  faoMs,  129,681 
heads  of  cattle,  and  506,476  sheep  and  goats.  The  chief 
towns,  besides  Coslin,  the  capital,  are  Stolpe^  (6600  inha- 
bitants), CV)lberg  (6300X  Riigenwslde  (3400^  Neustetten 
(3250),  and  Belgard  (2800). 

(30^IiN  (formerly  Cbolin),  the  capital  of  the  govtfn- 
ment  circle,  and  of  the  princi^ty  of  Camin,  is  about  five 
miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niesenbecke,  or  Nesebach,  which  lalls  into  the  Lake  of 
Jasmund.  CSislin  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Grollenberg,  from 
which  it  is  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  means  established 
in  1734,  and  is  above  a  mile  in  length.  C^lin,  which  is 
situated  in  54°  13' N.  laL,  16°  12°E.  long.,  is  well  built,  sui^ 
rounded  wlUi  a  wall,  and  has  4  gates,  3  suburbs,  1  market- 
place, 1  Lutiheran  chnrdi,  2  chapels,  690  houses,  and  about 
6600  inhabitants :  an  increase  of  about  1700  since  the  year 
f817.  It  was  fiirmerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Ca- 
min, and  is  now  the  seat  of  provincial  administration,  and 
of  the  superior  court*  of  judicature.  It  has  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  seminary  fbr  educating  teachers.  The  population 
is  chiefly  engajged  in  navigation  and  commwce,  and  the 
manufacture  of  Russia  leather,  linens,  woollens,  and  to- 
bacco, as  well  as  in  dyeing,  brewing,  and  fishing. 

The  spacious  marke^p^ace  contains  a  statue  in  freestone 
of  Frederick  William  I.,  who  had  the  town  rebuilt  in  a  re- 
gular style  after  its  destruction  by  a  dreadftil  conflagration 
on  the  11th  of  October,  17J8.  On  the  Gollenbere  is  a  mo- 
nument commemorative  of  the  Pomer&nians  who  fell  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815.  In  thevicini^  of 
Goslinu  the  lake  of  Jasmund,  on  the  hanks  of  irtuch  the 
antient  Jomsburg  is  said  to  have  stood. 

COSMO  THE  ELDER.  [Medici.] 

COSMO  I.,  duke  of  Florence,  and  afterwards  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  a  celebrated 
condottiere  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was  descended  in 
a  direct  line  firora  Lorenzo,  the  younger  brother  of  the  elder 
Cosmo.  This  line  formed  a  collateral  branch  of  the  first 
house  of  Medici,  and  its  members  remained  in  a  private 
station  as  wealthy  citizens  of  Florence  during  the  lives  of 
C^mo,  Fietro,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  Leo  X.,  taking 
little  part  in  the  civil  broils  which  agitated  the  republic 
under  the  administration  or  influence  of  the  elder  branch. 
That  branch  became  extinct  by  the  death,  in  1519,  of  Jja- 
renzo  de*  Medici,  duke  of  TTrbino,  the  <mly  legitimate  gmnd- 
son  of  Lorenzo  flie  Magnificent,  which  was  followed  soon 
aftor  by  tiie  death  of  his  uncle.  Pope  Leo  X.  The  duke  of 
Urbino  left  an  illegitimate  son,  Alessandro,  who  was  made 
duke  of  Florence  after  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  the 
allied  arms  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Pope  Clement  vll.,  in 
1530.  Alessandro  was  a  profligate  prince,  and  afterseveral 
years  of  tyranny  was  murdered  by  his  relative  Lorenzino, 
who  belonged  to  the  junior  branch  ef  the  Medici,  in  1537. 
ITpon  perpetrating  this  murder,  Lorenzino  fled  to  Venice. 
Toe  friendi  and  councillors' of  the  late  dakok  with  Ouiociar- 


dini  the  historian  at  their  head,  propoied  to  app(»Qt  young 
Cosmo,  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Medici,  as  successor 
to  Alessandro.  Cosmo  bad  a^nst  him  a  number  of  emi- 
grants, some  of  the  first  families  of  FlOTCuce,  who  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Medici,  some  through  jealousy  and  rival  ambi- 
tion, and  others  because  they  wished  to  re-establiafa  the  re- 
public. These  emigrants  were  scAttered  about  the  different 
Italian  cities,  and  were  encouniged  and  supported  by  Pope 
Paul  in.,  by  Count  Pepoli  of  Bol(^na,  and  others.  They 
also  relied  on  the  protection  of  Francis  I.  ef  France,  while 
Cosmo  on  his  side  was  protected  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
who  acknowledged  him  as  duke  of  Florence.  The  emigrants, 
having  ooUeoted  a  few  thousand  men,  invaded  the  Floren- 
tine territory,  bat  woe  defeated  by  the  troops  irf"  Cosmo  at 
Montemurlo ;  and  their  leaders,  Albizzi,  Vuon,  and  Filippo 
Strozzi,  were  taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death.  From  that 
time  Cosmo  reigned  absolute  lord  of  Florenea^  He  extin> 
tinguiahed  all  remains  of  popular  liberty,  and  be  established 
a  system  of  inquisitorial  police  by  means  of  numerous  in- 
fbrmers.  Persons  accused  of  any.  designs  against  the 
government  were  tortured,  and  often  put  to,  death.  He 
had  agents  also  in  various  parts  of  Italy  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  the  Florentine  emigrants,  and  in  some  instances  to 
get  rid  of  the  most  dangerous  by  assassination  or  poison,  as 
m  the  case  of  Lorenzino,  who  was  murdered  at  Venice  by 
his  order,  in  1548.  He  e^cted  a  striking  change  in  the 
manners  of  the  Florentine  people,  who  were  before  noted 
tor  their  g^vmU^  and  lightness  of  conversation;  they  be- 
came henoefiHth  tadtum  and  cautious,  and  spoke  in  half 
sentences.  In  other  respects  the  administratum  of  Cosmo 
wss  ordeily  and  wise ;  ne  was  attentive  to  busmess,  and 
looked  himself  into  all  public  afiaiis.  He  had  considerable 
abilities ;  and  if  he  renaemd  Florence  and  Tuscany  uitii^y 
dependent  on  his  will,  he  at  the  same  time  succeeded  by 
consummate  political  skill  in  keepii^^  his  state  independent 
of  all  foreign  powers.  He  would  be  master  at  famne :  he 
(teed  his  towns  from  the  imperial  garrisoBs,  and  resisted 
several  attempts  at  encroachment  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  was  the  first  to  establish  the  unity  and  independence  of 
Tuscany  as  a  political  state.  He  fcnmed  a  native  militia  of 
the  peasantry,  well  exercised  and  disciplined  by  experienced 
<^oers,  so  that  at  three  days'  notice  he  could  ooUeet  12,000 
mm  in  any  partieular  pnnt,  besides  the  regular  re^;iments 
irtiieh  be  kept  in  ihrn  towns.  His  finances  were  m  good 
condition,  and  bis  treasury  always  weD  snpidied  with 
money. 

C(wno  possessed  at  first  the  terrUories  of  the  two  re- 
publics of  Florence  and  Pisa,  the  latter  of  which  had  been 
conquered  b^  the  Florentines  befive  his  time.  In  1 552  he 
added  to  his  donrinions,  by  an  agreement  with  Jacopo 
d'Appiano,  lord  of  Piombino,  that  principalitv,  and  auo 
the  i^and  of  Elba,  whan  he  fertifled  Porto  Ferngo,  and 
improved  its  harbour.  But  a  more  important  aequisition 
was  that  of  Siena.  That  republic  had  survived  the  freedom 
of  Florence,  and  had  retained  its  independence  under 
the  protection  of  Charles  V.  But  in  1552  civil  feetUss 
having  broken  out  among  the  citizens,  who  were  excited 
also  by  the  Homitine  reAunea,  th^  drove  away  the  Sp*- 
nish  garrison  and  admitted  a  Freneh  auxiliary  force,  in 
the  f<ulowing  year  Diaries  V.  sent  troops  to  reanoe  Siena, 
and  Owmo  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  empoor.  ]*Tot 
succeeding  that  year,  the  emperor  withdrew  most  of  his 
troops;  but  at  the  beginning  of  1554  Cosmo  put  together 
a  larger  force,  attacked  Siena,  and  occupied  its  territory. 
At  the  battle  of  Marciano,  in  August  of  that  year,  the 
Siennese  and  their  Ftench  allies  were  defeated.  After  a 
loi^  and  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  the  women  took 
part,  Siena  was  compiled  b^  fkmine  to  surrender  to  Cosmo 
m  April,  1555.  The  conditions  were  not  harsh.  Siena 
reteined  her  municipal  institutions  under  the  ^ntection  of 
the  empovr,  who  was  to  keep  a  garrison  in  it ;  but  in  the 
mean  tnne  Conao  placed  a  garrison  in  it  himself.  All  those 
citizens  who  chose  to  emigrate  wen  at  liberty  to  do  so.  A 
gn»t  many  availed  themselves  of  tiiis  stipulation,  and  re- 
tired to  the  town  ofHontaldno^  where  they  kept  up  tfae  sem- 
blance of  a  republic  a  littie  longer.  Of  40,000  inhabNaDts 
which  Siena  lud  previous  to  the  si^e,  only6000  remained- 
the  rest  had  either  died  or  emigrated.  In  July,  1557 
CJosmo  received  of  Philip  11.,  who  had  succeeded  (Charles 
v.,  the  formal  possession  of  Siena  and  its  territory,  ex^rlu- 
sive  of  the  coast  nesr  Monte  Argentaro,  with  tlw  ports 
of  Orbitello,  Telamone,  Santo  St^no  and  Port'  Ereole. 
which  i«nainod  as  a  d^^^^^^^j^i^^  after- 
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vuds  annoad  to  the  eiown  of  -Niiplw  undn  the  name  of 
'  Stato  de*  Fftai^.*  The  Siaoneae  iwore  aU^riance  to 
Cosmo,  who  left  to  them  their  munioqial  lam  aM  magis- 
tratea.  In  August  1559,  the  small  residue  of  the  Siennese 
republic  at  MontalciDO  surrendered  to  Coamo.  All  Tuscany 
was  now,  for  the  first  lime  since  the  foil  of  the  Roman  em 
pire,  united  under  one  government 

Cosmo  married  Leonora,  the  daughter  of  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  Spanish  viceroy  at  Naples,  and  had  five  sons  by 
her.  Two  of  these,  Giovanni,  who  had  been  made  a  car- 
dinal, and  Garzia,  died  suddenly  towards  the  end  of  1562, 
and  their  mother  soon  after  ibllowed  them  to  the  grave 
A  re[>ort  was  spread  and  readily  believed  by  the  numerous 
enemies  of  Cosmo,  that  Gkmumi  )utd  been)  lulled  by  his 
brother,  after  whioh  Coamo,  in  his  wiath,  had  killed  Oania 
with  his  own  hand.  Alfieri  has  made  thia  the  sutgeet  of  a 
tragedy.  Probabilities  however,  are  against  the  truUi  of 
this  assertion.  (Bot^  Storia  <F  Italia,  Ub.  xii)  Cosmo's 
eldest  son,  Don  Francesco,  married  the  archducheas  Joanna, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian. .  In  1569  Pope  Pius 
v.,  by  a  solemn  bull  dated  2Sth  August,  eonfeired  upon 
Cosmo  and  his  successors  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, as  superior  to  all  dukes  and  princes,  and  inferiw  in 
rank  only  to  kings.  In  the  following  year  Cosmo  went  to 
Rome  to  receive  nis  grand  ducal  crown  from  the  hands  of 
the  pope.  In  his  bull  the  pope  set  forth  the  merits  of  Cosmo 
towards  the  Holy  See  for  having  entered  zealously  into  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  and  founded  the  militay  order  of 
St.  Stephen,  in  imitation  of  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
for  having  given  assistance  to  the  king  of  fiance  against 
the  Huguenots,  and  having  prosecut^  the  heretics  m  his 
•wn  dominimu.  The  Inquisition  was  established  in  Tus- 
eanr;  but  Cosmo  insistea  upon  having  reports  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  its  sentences  should  not  have  effect 
without  his  anprobation.  Several,  however,  suffered  death 
for  heresy  or  blasphemy ;  one  of  whom,  Pietro  Camesecchi, 
a  Florentine,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Cosmo,  and  had 
been  repeatedly  charged  with  heresy,  being  demanded  by 
Pope  Pius,  was  given  up  by  the  duke,  taken  to  Rome,  and 
there  sentenced  to  death,  and  publicly  executed  m  Sep- 
tember, 1567. 

Cosmo  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  chiefly  at  one  or 
other  of  hu  villas,  having  entrusted  the  cares  of  admi- 
nistration to  his  son  Francesco  in  1564.  Many  things  are 
said  of  the  irregularity  of  his  life,  in  his  old  a^e,  and  his 
sons  Francesco  uid  Pietro  were  worse  than  their  fother  in 
this  particular.  In  1370  he  manied  Camilla  MarteUi,  s 
private  lady  of  Flmence.  Cosmo  died  Slat  April.  1574,  in 
the  palace  Pitti,  which  had  become  the  rewmce  of  the 
grand  dukes,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  FVaooeaco. 

Cosmo,  Oiough  an  unprincipled  man,  was  a  very  able- 
statesman.  In  toB  general  breaking  up  of  most  of  the  Italian 
independent  states  in  the  sixteentn  century,  he  found 
means  to  create  and  consolidate  a  new  and  considerable 
principality,  which  has  remained  ever  since  independent; 
and  he  thus  saved  that  fine  country  Tuscany  irom  becom- 
ing a  province  of  Spain,  like  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lombardy. 
He  bad  the  flnnness  to  refuse  Philip  II.'s  first  offer  of 
Siena  as  a  flef  of  the  Spanish  crown,  answering,  that  he 
was  an  indapendent  sovereign,  and  woidd  not  make  himaelf 
the  vassal  of  another.  He  reftised  the  crown  of  Corsica, 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  insurgents  in  1564,  be- 
cause it  would  have  embroQed  him  with  other  poirers  and 
endangered  his  own  states.  Cosmo  encouraged  the  arts 
and  literature.  He  founded  the  Florentine  Academy,  the 
Academy  del  Disegno,  or  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  he  restored 
the  Umversity  of  Pisa.  He  was  the  friend  of  several 
learned  men,  among  others  of  Benedetto  Varchi,  a  repub- 
lican of  the  old  school,  who  wrote  his  history  under  his  pa- 
tronage, and  Cosmo  was  not  offended  at  the  freedom  of 
his  sentiments.  The  Medici  dynasty  founded  by  Cosmo 
became  extinct  in  1737  by  the  death  of  the  grond  duke 
Gian  Gastone.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  sovereurnty  by 
Francis  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  husband  of  Maria  Th«esa 
of  Austria.  (Botta,  Storia^  Italia;  Oalluzzi,  Stma  del 
ChanDwatodi  ToMona ;  Amnurato,/«ton«J^VoreRft'n0,&c.) 

COSMO'GONY,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is 
the  science  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  As  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  not  observed  by  man,  and  as  it  is 
not  possible  for  man  to  observe  the  creation  of  a  world,  so 
euHQugony  cannot  be  a  science  founded  on  direct  experi- 
eooe,  but  must  necessarily  be  a  philosophical  science.  But 
though  oosmc^ny  belongs  to  the  department  of  philo- 


■ophy,  ^et,  as  it  requites  an  accnmulatiwi  of  ftoti  and 
observauons  to  rest  on.  it  must  still  be  rlaiwni  nndar  the 
division  of  practical  philosophy.  The  antients  not  posicii 
sing  these  lacts  and  observations,  cosm(^ny  has  only  be- 
come a  science  in  modem  times.  The  German  philosopher 
Kant  has  denied  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  enter- 
tun  this  science. 

The  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  may  be  consi- 
dered in  three  ways :  the  inquu«r  either  confines  himseU 
to  the  creation  of  our  earth,  and  reduces  cosmogony  to 
geo^osy,  geogony,  speculative  geol(Ky,  and  oryctognosy, 
(which  latter  is  a  science  of  itself,)  or  fie  may  merely  inves- 
tigate the  creation  of  celestial  bodies,  or  he  may  extend  his 
researches  to  the  origin  of  creative  power,  and  the  creation 
of  the  elements  of  matter. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  investigation  is  pure  cosmo* 
gony ;  Uie  second  is  a  union  of  cosmogony  with  dynum^ny, 
phjviogoy,  and  speculative  chemistry  and  physics.  The 
antients  speculated  or  dogmatized  in  both  these  divisions 
of  the  science.  Anaximander  considered  the  sun  to  he 
onh'  a  little  larger  than  the  Peloponnesus;  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  asserted  the  existenoe  of  different 
kinds  of  atoms,  and  that  the  soul  also  was  composed 
of  atoms.  Heraclitus  supposed  heat  to  be  the  primitive 
element  and  the  omnipotent  power.  Plato,  besides  an  eter- 
nal supreme  intelligence,  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
primitive  and  eternal  matter,  which  was  divided  bv  the  in- 
telligence into  the  four  rect^ised  elements,  and  vivified 
h\  I  soul,  making  the  world  an  aninutl,  with  ^  stars  as 
Umha.  Aristotie  admitted  the  elements  of  Plato^  but  de- 
nied the  amil;  subatitutinf;  in  its  stead  individual  souls. 
Epicurus  suppoaed  an  infimte  variety  of  atoms,  which  being 
in  constant  motion,  fatm  bodies  by  accidentally  coming  into 
contact  with  each  other.  Empedocles,  the  mott  enlightened 
of  these  antients  peculators,  believed  that  the  four  elementa 
were  not  originally  individually  developed,  but  were  in  a 
state  of  amalgamation;  that,  after  the  developement  of 
the  elements,  enmity  (repulsion)  and  friendship  (attraction) 
became  inherent  properties  of  them,  and  that  the  soul 
was  formed  of  these  elements,  fire  predominating  in  it 
Pythagoras,  in  conset^uence  of  his  numeric  system,  taught 
a  central  heat,  the  existence  of  ten  spheres,  the  sun,  moon, 
five  visible  planets,  the  earth,  an  opposite  earth,  and  the 
stars ;  also  a  music  of  the  spheres,  produced  by  the  harmonic 
movunentaof  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  new  Platonic  school 
of  Alexandria,  under  Ammonias.  Plotinus  and  lamblichus, 
belieir-ed  evecy  thing  to  he  an  emanation  or  efEiu^n  from  a 
supreme  power. 

Modem  cosmogonists  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
first  the  dogmatists,  as  Buffon  in  his  Histoiie  Naturelle, 
Wolff  in  his  Cosmologia,  Maupertuis  in  the  Essai  de 
Cosmologie,  Lambert  in  the  Kosmologische  Briefs  Dal- 
berg  in  the  Betrachtungen  iiber  Universum,  Berger  in 
his  Philosophische  Darstellung  des  Weltails,  Des  Cartes, 
Opera  Omnia,  lately  edited  by  Victor  Cousin  ;  and  HoU- 
baoh  in  the  S^stSme  *  de  la  Nature.  Secondly,  the  cri- 
tical cosnu^nists,  who  conduct  their  inquiries  according 
to  the  princiidea  of  Kant,  as  developed  in  Iiis  Allgemeine 
Naturgescfaiohte,  und  Tbeorie  des  Himmels ;  and  in  de- 
tached j^rts  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  Schellin^ 
Hegel,  Heihart,  and  in  the  Naturphiloseph^  of  Oken. 
which  contains  a  complete  system  of  cosnu»ony,  dvnamo- 
logy  and  physiogoy  and  in  a  little  work  m  John  Miiller. 
entitled  Ueber  die  Bntatohung  der  Welt  aus  Nichts,  of 
which,  as  it  is  the  latest  German  publication  on  the  aubjeet, 
we  give  an  abstract. 

MiUler,  after  premising  that  wMng  cannot  be  productive 
of  anything,  admits  the  existence  of  an  original  governing 
power,  possessed  of  omnipresence  and  consciousness,  conse- 
quently of  omnipotence  and  universal  benevolence,  but  un- 
embodied.  From  eternity  this  power  designed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  which  could  only  be  effected  in  one  of 
two  modes,  either  in  a  pantheistical  or  spiritual  mode.  As 
in  the  abstract,  or  ui  the  world  as  it  is  objectively,  &ere 
exist  no  limited  mi^nitudes  at  quantities,  but  only  the  in- 
finitely great  or  infinitely  small,  out  of  the  amalgamation  of 
which,  things  limited  or  measurable  proceed,  slu^  a  power, 
as  before  described,  could  create  the  world  either  with  his 
own  entire  and  undivided  power,  bestowing  on  it  an  all- 
pervading  soul,  contradistinguisheid  from  individual  souls, 

*  TkU  wlabnted  wmIi  \n  bem  usrilwd  to  Mlnband  ud  Lk  Otaiun. 
bat  wu  in  hat  writtm  by  Baioa  H^badi,  wtaa  mHlifflii  lha  IniMe 
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which  te  tbe  Aoetrin*  of  Ptntheinn ;  or  the  inteUlgenoa  hu 
parted  vith  an  inflmteb  amall  p(»rtioK  of  iti  power,  which 
of  itielf  created  the  vatU:  tlua  ti  the  doetriiMof  Siriritoal- 
ism.  This  lut  pioena  thk  writar  eonsidera  to  have  been 
the  ease,  and  asaoits  that  the  inflniteljr  aoall  portiona  of 
power  whieh  the  intelltgenee  parted  with  are  wnat  m  call 
time.  The  continued  existence  of  time  not  only  showa  the 
continual  existence  of  the  poww  predicated,  but  alao  dis- 
proves Pantheism.  The  act  of  parni^  with  power  or  forces, 
frequently  observable  in  organic  chemistry,  is  apparent  to 
sensible  creatures  in  apace,  and  the  act  of  partmg  with 
time  in  indefinite  space.  If  an  eternity  be  allowed  to  an 
infinitely  smaH  portion  of  power  for  growth  or  formation,  it 
must  become  definite:  an  eternity  or  passed  time  is  equal 
to  existent  power.  A  point  being  ziven,  as  a  centre  in  in- 
definite SMoe,  a  nebula  is  immediately  formed  by  this 
power,  and,  acoordin^  to  Muller,  the  action  of  this  original 
power  is  three-fold,  vix.  by  attraction,  repulsion,  and  a  pown 
mdiffetent  to  both,  which  is  quieaeent,  and  what  we  oul  wi- 
^a1  matter,  or  physla,  or  hyle,  or  ttther ;  and  there  beliw  a 
constant  preponderance  of  attraction  to  the  centre,  the 
EBiber  is  attracted  or  compressed  towards  it  Besides  this, 
the  nebula  possesses  a  rotatory  motion,  of  which  even  the 
smallest  parts  partake,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  vortex  or 
atom.  Avery  vortex  possesses  attraction,  repulsion,  ntber, 
and,  as  it  turns  upon  its  axis,  a  rotatory  motion.  Either  the 
vortex  has  just  the  degree  of  velocity  in  its  rotation,  which, 
added  to  toe  constantly  decreasing  repulsion,  is  equal  to 
the  attraction,  and  then  the  vortex  is  ttuid,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  drops ;  or  there  is  a  preponderance  of  rotation, 
when  the  vortex  berames  gaseous ;  or  there  is  too  little 
rotatory  motioii,  in  whidi  ease  the  vortex  concentrates  itself 
into  a  substance,  and  throws  off  particles,  which  move  round 
it  as  B  centre  and  tounther  form  a  system :  the  vortex  then 
is  aolid  or  fixed.  The  vortices  are  atoms;  the  rotatory 
motion  whm  increased  is  beat ;  when  diminished  is  cold. 

EveryTOrtex  or  atom,  as  soon  as  it  has  positively  adopted 
one  of  the  three  forms,  fluid^j;aseous,  or  solid,  is  an  ele- 
ment, and  is  unchangeable.  There  is  in  the  universe  an 
infinite  number  of  elements,  which  differ  in  their  inherent 
powers  acoordine  to  the  diflTerent  quantities  of  lether  which 
they  contain.  Tbese  elements  may  be  denominated  metals, 
and  of  them  oxygen,  as  containing  the  least  attraction, 
m&y  be  overcome  by  any  of  the  others ;  when  thus  over- 
come the  process  is  called  oxidation.  Tlie  more  solid  and 
dense  dements  accumulate  round  a  heavenly  body  in  the 
progress  of  its  formation,  while  the  lighter  and  finer  ele- 
ments setUe  on  its  snrftoe ;  thus  oxygen  is  everywhere  in 
our  atmosphere.  Out  of  these  materials  an  original  central 
heavenly  body  formed  itself.  According  to  mathematical 
laws,  rotation  must  have  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
condensation  augmented,  and  consequently  the  more  dense 
the  vortices  or  atoms  became,  the  greater  was  their  rotatory 
motion,  which  produced  increase  of  heat,  and  consequently 
oxidation  of  oxygen,  and  fire,  and  the  throwing  of^  from  the 
equator  of  the  original  central  heavenly  body,  masses  of 
burning  and  melting  metals ;  i^  proof  of  which  it  has  been 
calculated  that  our  earth  would  throw  off  masses  from  the 
equator  if  it  revolved  upon  its  axis  ISl  times  quicker  than 
a  cannon  ball  flies,  and  that  these  fragments  would  move 
round  the  earth  as  its  sat^llito. 

Applying  this  process  to  the  or^nal  eent^  heavenly 
body,  we  arrive  at  the  result  that  the  twenty  millions  of 
stars  of  the  Milky  Way  are  the  font  reffular  metallic  frag- 
ments thrown  off  by  that  body,  while  the  fow  thousands  of 
atais,  visible  to  the  ejOy  and  the  sun,  are  the  later  and 
irregularly-f^Jected  portions,  all  of  which  still  born,  and 
consequently  give  light  and  heat  to  their  respective  pla- 
netary systems.  The  planets  are  probably  thrown-off  por- 
tions of  the  sun,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  now  limited 
size,  have  long  since  cooled,  ^wn  habitable,  and  become 
satellites  of  the  sun.  He  considers  comets  to  be  masses  of 
water,  or  of  vapour  arising  from  water. 

In  thus  giving  an  account  of  this  system  of  cosmogony,  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  it  is  merely  presented 
here  to  show  what  kind  of  speculations  the  term  cosmogony, 
as  at  present  Uiiderstood,  includes. 

OOSMCyGRAPHY  imauoypafia),  the  description  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  from  tne  two  Greek  words  yp^^, 
to  writ^  and  i^iioc,  which  signiflea  the  wwld.  or  the  uni- 
verse, oonsiderad  as  a  system  of  order.  Cosmt^raphy, 
strictly  limited,  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  origin 
and  creation  of  thii^  whidi  is  the  iulyect  of  cosmogony, 


nor  wMi  the  metaphyflflal  philosophy  of  the  eonftUation  of 
thingi.  lAleh  is  oosmolixT.  It  is  merely  the  deseription  of 
the  ^tem  of  the  material  world,  as  it  Is,  or  as  it  appeus  to 
our  senses.  Nor  does  it  comprebMid  any  examination  of 
the  separate  parts  of  the  system,  except  in  so  for  as  euh  is 
connected  with  the  whole,  any  more  tnan  the  deaeriptioa  ot 
a  machine  comprehends  any  account  of  the  wood  or  iron  or 
other  material  of  which  it  may  be  fiibricated.  Yet  this  dia- 
tinctim  has  been  sometimes  neglected.  There  is  a  work, 
for  instance,  by  Paul  Morula,  under  the  tide  at '  Cosmo- 
graphia  Generalia,*  fol.  Amst  1621,  which  is  in  the  greater 
port  merely  a  description  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
earth,  or  in  other  irards  a  treatise  of  |;eogtaphy.  In  like 
manner,  die  Bn^lish  work  of  Dr.  He>'hn.  first  published  in 
1622  under  the  titieof'Microoo«nos,'and  afterwards  under 
that  of  his '  Cosmography,*  is  merely  a  compilation  of  geo- 
graphy and  history.  Tta  word  cosm<^raphy  may  perhaps 
legitimately  admit  of  some  variety  of  acceptation,  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  what  is  to  be  considered  the  wnkem  at  the 
woiid,  or  of  the  universe.  Of  the  universe  abaolntely  we 
can  of  course  predicate  nothing;  but  as  anything  may  be 
called  the  whole  which  can  be  r^rded  as  complete  in 
itself,  so  the  word  universe  is  applied  sometimes  to  this 
globe  alone,  which  in  one  sense  is  the  universe  to  us,  and 
sometimes  to  that  solar  system  of  which  otur  globe  is  one  of 
the  parts.  But  the  term  cosmt^raphy  might  also,  without 
impropriety,  be  used  as  meaning  a  view  or  description  of 
any  separate  portion  of  the  entire  nniverBe  sbH  man  ex 
tensive  than  uie  solar  system. 

COSNE,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Ni*vre, 
on  the  right  or  east  bank  erf  the  Loire,  jnst  at  the  junction 
of  the  little  river  Novain,  102  miles  in  a  straight  line  8.  by 
E.  of  Paris,  or  110  mfles  hf  the  road  through  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Montargis.  47*  34'  N.  lat  and  r  56'  B.  \ong. 
Gosne  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  appears  in 
the  *  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,'  under  the  name  of^ Condate, 
a  Celtic  word,  denoting  *  a  comer,*  and  applied  com- 
monly to  places  situated  in  the  angle  ftmned  by  the  junc 
tion  of  two  streams.  (D'Anville.)  In  the  records  of  the 
middle  ages  the  town  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Coq- 
dida. 

Cosne  is  situated  in  a  conntry  rich  in  iron  ore,  and  is  one 
of  the  princmal  towns  for  the  manu&cture  and  sale  of 
iron  goods.  Knives  and  scissars  are  mentioned  by  Expilly 
(1762)  as  the  principal  articles  of  manufocture:  since  his 
time  the  manufectureof  anchors  of  the  lai^est  size,  cannon- 
balls,  and  iron  work  for  ships  or  for  warlike  purposes,  has 
grown  to  great  importance ;  that  of  cutlery  la  still  carried 
on.  There  are  several  oooporages gloves  are  dso  made^ 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  plateau  or  table  land ; 
it  is  neat  and  well  laid  out,  though  in  the  older  part  the  streets 
are  narrow.  There  is  a  handsome  theatre,  and  there  arc 
several  good  inns,  and  a  public  walk  on  the  Imnk  of  the 
Novain.  The  population  m  1832  waa  5123  tar  the  town,  or 
5987  for  the  whole  commune. 

Before  the  revolution  this  town  contained  several  mo- 
nastic establishments.  It  has  now  a  court  of  justice  <  7>i'- 
bunal  Civilt  or  Tribunal  de  Premise  Instance)  the  court- 
room of  which  is  handsome.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement,  occupying  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
department,  and  containing  (in  1832)  a  population  of 
66,890:  there  are  in  it  many  iron  works. 

CCMSSACKS,  a  people  mhabiting  those  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire  which  border  on  the  northern  dominions  of 
Tiu-key,  Poland,  and  IWtary,  as  well  as  the  floutbcrn  parts 
of  Siberia.  Both  the  name  and  origin  of  this  singular 
people  are  involved  in  uncertainty :  the  former  they  appear 
to  derive  from  the  Tartar  word  Kasak  or  Kaisidu,  sigmning 
light-armet^  mercenary  hOTsemen.  They  Were  tor  a  long 
time  known  by  the  Caucasian  appellation  of  Xsbo'kassi  (or 
Circassians),  and  to  this  day  call  their  capital  Tsherkask 
As  to  descent  th^  appear  to  be  of  the  native  Russian  race, 
intermixed  with  Tartars,  Calmucks,  and  Gipsies,  an  origin 
of  which  their  language  and  religious  practices  leave 
scarcely  a  doubt.  Russian  -  forms  the  groumlwork  of  their 
dialect :  in  military  matters  it  is  corrupted  with  Turkish, 
and  in  leeal  affairs  with  Polish  words.  Hie  flrat  mention 
made  of  toem  is  abont  the  time  of  the  downfidl  of  the  Tar  - 
tar  dominion  in  Russia.  As  a  united  people  they  seem  (o 
have  sprung  up  in  Southern  Russia  out  of  the  remains  of 
that  dominion.  There,  amalgamating  with  the  natives  ^nd  I 
fU^Uves  from  aU  parts,  they  gradiudly  extended  tharpowti  I 
to  the  Bus  and  I>nies|S)^M4Hi9(W^f®^ 
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of  defence  thejr  were  elused  into  the  married  and  unmuv 
ried,  of  whom  the  latter  devoted  thenuelToe  exolugtveljr  to 
theprofeBiim<tf&rmi,werfitfi^Biid0niidtr.  Tbaj  fcatiSaA 
themulTes  in  theii  heed-qnarten  on  u  itUnd  of  the 
Dnieper  eelledKoriitikoi-Ostro^  tnm  three  itreanu  on  the 
tight  hank  of  the  riTer.  They  gave  this  eettlenient  the 
name  Setch  or  Betcha,  while  tbej  themielm,  from  their 
local  position,  bore  that  of  Zaporoghaa.  The  married  men 
lived  at  aome  distance  from  the  spot,  in  villages,  between 
the  Dnieper  and  Bug.  At  *hi8  period,  the  midcDe  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  theCosssAU  do  not^ipearto  have  had  any 
r^vlar  gorcmnient;  but  when  the  anumncy  arose  they 
eleeCad  achiaC  lAoaa  autfaorify  tanninatad Tith  the  oaasa- 
lioa  of  the  emarganey.  The*  flmiishad  troi^  at  their  own 
euat  to  tha  Vrnvodes,  eatablismd  in  the  UkraiDa  by  the  Li- 
Uiuanian  prinoas. 

Towards  the  eommeneement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
kind  of  military  republic,  governed  by  elective  chieft,  was 
esteblished  among  these  rude  tribes  hy  a  RussiBn  of  low 
origin  but  great  oounge.  They  had  not  at  this  time 
SBsomed  the  name  of  Coesacks,  nor  were  they  known  by  it 
m  history  nntfl  the  year  1516,  when  they  began  to  act  a 
conspicwras  part  in  rolish  affiura. 

In  157S  Ymnak  orYermoIai-Tittiofie^aCoisaokofnote, 
exasperated  by  Muscovite  oppressois,  who  had  subjugated 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  in  1549,  ^sorted  his  quarters  on 
that  river,  directed  his  flight  along  on  the  Volga,  destroyed 
the  Khannate  of  Kutchum,  and  than  astablidwd  his  fol- 
kiwen  in  the  south  of  Siboiria;  huea  anaa  the  nation  of 
die  Sibttian  Cossacks.  In  1880  the  Cossacks  are  first  men- 
tioned as  disttibuiad  into  '  Polks,'  or  remnanti,  on  the 
aeeaum  of  their  defbnding  IVhMrin,  inTolan^  against 
die  Tartars,  nnd«-  the  t»mmaiid  of  Oattfy  Dakievitsh.  Ten 
years  before,  upon  their  return  from  a  victorious  campaign 
MUDst  the  Turks,  as  auxiliaries  of  Ivan  IV.  of  Muscovy, 
tfiey  Ibunded  New  Tsharkaskoi  on  the  t^ht  bank  of  the 
Don.  They  next  accepted  the  protection  of  Poland,  and, 
in  1592,  Stephen  Qathory,  the  king  of  that  eountry,  divided 
their  firees  mto  10  raiments  of  infiintiy  and  2000  hone- 
toBDr  the  latter  receiving  pay  out  of  a  ttuc  levied  upon  the 
nbel  peasantry.  He  bug  appointed  an  Attaman  or  Het- 
man  as  chief  over  them,  and  ms  suceetscn  mdeaTOurad  on 
all  occasions  to  interpose  them  as  a  barrier  against  the  in- 
auaioin  of  the  Tkrtaia  of  tha  Crimea  andBn((jak.  and 
heooa  ansa  their  implacable  enmity  to  tha  Turks  and 
tais.  Tho  encroachments  made  on  their  righta  by  Sigis- 
mund  m.  nm  riae  to  a  kog  sariea  of  oontnitini%  vhiefa 
ended  In  Qunielnitski,  their  Attaman,  seeking  the  piote»- 
tim  of  Rnssia  in  1A54.  Atthia  time  their  force  consisted  of 
15  regimmts,  37,549  men  strong,  besides  some  hundreds  of 
honemen.  They  remained  fidthful  to  Russia  until  the 
year  170S,  when  their  Attaman  Bulavine  went  ovor  to 
Charlea  XIL  of  Sweden;  but  he  was  not  followed  by  tha 
Zaporoghea  of  the  Dniepar.  They  again  became  subject  to 
Russia,  and  in  Peter  the  Great's  time  we  find  him  disband- 
ing the  Coasaek  raiments  in  his  servioa.  and  re-modelling 
them.  This  har^  measure  induced  them  to  throw  them- 
satTes  into  the  arms  of  the  Khan  of  the  Orimea;  but  they 
speedily  baeane  diiguated  vith  their  new  naatet%  and 
sneeoaaAilly  aned  for  pardon  of  ttw  Kmpreas  Ame.  who 
slknred  them  to  settle  agun  on  the  Russian  territory.  Hare 
they  remained  until  thw  provoked  the  Smjaess  Catherine 
by  their  turbulenees,  who  ordered  their  Setcha  to  be  de- 
ttroyedt  the  inhabitaats  to  be  scattered,  and  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ukraine  to  be  fonnad  into  raiments  of  hussan. 
Tha  Zaporoghas  were  banished  to  the  peninsula  of  Taman, 
and  from  these  exiles  sprang  the  present  Cossacks  of  tha 
Euxine.  In  later  times  the  Cossacks  have  be«i  allowed 
the  tranquil  eig<qrment  of  thwr  settlements,  and  have  been 
exempted  from  taxation  on  oondition  of  furnishing  certain 
oontingrata  to  their  Russian  masters.  In  1831  the  emperor 
Nicholas  re-estaUtshed  the  regiments  of  tfae  -Ukraine  under 
the  dewKnination  of  the  Coawcka  of  Little  Russia.  At  pea- 
sant thnr  troopa  are  lAaXty  eompoaed  of  eavaby.  and  are 
thoadiitribntea: — 
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Besides  two  batteries  of  hone  artillary  at  the  Dm.  One- 
half  of  this  force  is  always  kept  in  readiness  for  service ;  the 
other  forms  the  resOTO :  the  whole  however  may  be  called 
out  at  once,  and  the  strength  of  tha  r^nents  may  be  aug- 
mented at  the  emperor's  mandate.  Kvery  Co^aok,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  40,  is  liable  to  periorm  military 
du^.  Bach  regiment  is  drawn  from  one  or  more  stanitsas 
or  ustricts,  and  every  Cossack  is  required  to  supply  him 
self  with  a  horse,  arms,  and  equipments.  The  young  are 
called  out  first,  and  men  of  advanced  age  are  retained  as 
the  reserve,  unless  tbey  volunteer  for  fiud  duty.  The  re- 
cruits are  more  ikvoured  than  any  others  in  the  Ro^atan 
service ;  the^  are  neither  chained  cm  the  march  to  head-quar- 
ters nor  subject  to  bodily  examination.  In  time  of  war  tha 
period  of  service  it  unlimited ;  in  time  of  peaoa  it  is  con- 
fined to  three  years.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Suxine,  who  are 
attached  to  the  corps  stationed  in  the  regions  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  Georgia,  are  almoet  invariably  in  active  service. 
There  is  no  longer  a  local  Attaman ;  Count  Razumou&ky, 
the  last  chief  of  uie  Ukraine,  was  dismissed  by  Catherine  II., 
and  the  post  of  Attaman  of  the  Don  has  been  suppressed 
by  the  present  emperor.  The  nominal  dignity  of  Attaman 
is  Tested  in  the  heu'-apparent  to  the  Russian  crown.  The 
Cossack  receives  no  pay  but  when  in  the  field  or  on  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  dress  of  the  soldiery  is  a  short  vest 
in  the  Polish  style,  large  trowsers  of  deep  blu^  and  a  black 
sheepskin  cap.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  long  swar.  sabre, 
musket,  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  whip  with  a  laathw  thong, 
called  a  natraika,whu^  they  apply  to  their  enemy's  as  vm 
as  their  chair's  back.  They  are  mostly  members  of  the 
Rusao*6reek  diuich.  eqjoy  tneir  own  independent  consti- 
tution, and  are  a  purely  military  people.  The  only  authority 
that  we  posaeas  as  to  their  actual  numbers  is  a  return  of 
the  year  1749,  when  the  number  of  hearths  was  118,459, 
uid  of  male  persons  955,228.  In  the  beguming  of  the  prfr< 
sent  century  Archenholtz  affirmed  the  number  ot  malea 
fit  for  duty  to  be  700,000. 

COSSSIR,  a  town  of  Bgypt  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  26^  7' 
N.  lat,  and  34°  21'  E.  long.  It  is  about  100  miles  east  of 
Kenneh  on  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  caravans  wfaidi 
trade  with  Arabia,  prooeed  from  Kenneh  to  Cosscir,  through 
the  eendy  desert  east  of  the  Nile;  the  track,  about  two 
thirds  of^  the  way  finra  Kenneh.  crosses  a  rocky  ridge,  on 
the  east  side  of  which  a  valley  t^iens,  leading  to  the  coast 
oftheRed  Sea  where  Cosaeir  is  Htuated.  Sevenl  springs  or 
wells  are  found  on  this  track.  The  Ataoni  Aram  live  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  escort  the  caravans  between 
Kenneh  and  Cosseir.  Cosaeir  is  only  an  open  road,  hut  it 
is  the  ehiei  medium  <^  communication  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  especially  since  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha  has  become 
master  of  the  Hedjaz  in  the  latter  country.  From  Cosseir 
vessels  cross  ovw  to  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca,  or  to  Yambo, 
the  port  of  Medina.  Cosseir  is  a  small  assemblage  of  poor 
dwellings,  the  resident  population  of  which  amounts  to 
only  about  1000;  but  there  are  large  storehouaes  where  the 
caravans  deposit  their  goods.  (See  the  Chart  of  the  Red 
Sea,  nwth  of  Jidda,  1836.  published  fium  die  BUiT^y  of 
Moresby  and  Carless.) 

COSSIMBAZAR.  [Moobsoeubad.] 

CCysSONUS  (Clairnlle),  a  genus  of  Coleoptetoiu  in- 
sects, of  the  family  Curculionids.  Technical  charact«s:— 
AntenniB  short,  rather  thick;  ftiniculus  seven-jointed,  the 
basal  joints  longer  than  die  followinej  club  large,  and  of 
an  oval  form ;  rostrum  rather  lon^,  thickened  at  the  apex ; 
thorax  truncated  before  and  behind,  and  somewhat  <le- 
pressed  above ;  elytra  elongate,  moderately  convex  above, 
and  covering  the  abdomen ;  tibis  dilated  towards  the  apex, 
where  there  is  a  hu-ge  hook;  tMii  n^^,  deodar*  yw  pft* 
oaltimteiointbilalH^      Digitized  by  Google 
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About  serenteen  species  of  this  genus  are  known,  of 
which  Sohoenheer  luects  CosnMUt  lineaiig  as  tlu  type. 
This  species  is  not  nnccanmon  in  England,  and  has  been 
ibund  in  bolati  and  in  old  trees*  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  a  narrow  ehmgated  fam,  and  black 
or  brown  colour;  the  elyti^  are  punctate-striated.  Costomtt 
tarda  is  another  British  species,  which  closely  resembles 
the  last,  but  ia  of  a  larger  sue,  being  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
leneth. 

CbSSUS  (Fabricius),  a  genus  of  moths—section,  Lepi- 
doptera  Noctuma — family,  Hepialide  (Stephens).  Tech- 
nical characters :  antennn  long,  rather  slender,  flimiahed 
on  the  inner  ed^  with  a  series  of  tranavwae  elevated  ridges 
(which,  when  viewed  from  the  side,  resemble  the  teeth  of  a 
saw) ;  two  distinct  palpi,  thickly  clothed  with  scales,  and 
each  three-jointed ;  h<»d  very  small ;  upper  wings  longer 
and  larger  than  the  lower ;  body  laree. 

Larva  lignivorous.   Pupa  enclosed  in  a  cocoon. 

Comu  Ugniptrda  (Fab.)  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Bri- 
tish moths,  measuring,  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  when 
expanded,  from  three  to  three  and  three  quarter  indies.  It 
is  of  a  grey  colour :  the  uppw  wings  are  mottled  with  white, 
and  adorned  with  numerous  irregular  black  lines ;  the  un- 
der wings  are  almost  of  a  uniform  brownish-ash  colour ; 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  is  of  a  buff  colour,  and  there 
is  a  transverse  dark  mark  towards  the  posterior  part ;  the 
body  is  of  a  dark  browniah-grey  colour,  with  rings  of  a 
silver-like  hue. 

The  larva  or  caterpillar  is  about  three  inches  in  length 
wh^n  fiill-grown,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  pink,  the  head  is  black,  and  the  first  s^;ment 
of  the  body  (or  that  joining  the  head)  hat  two  irregular 
black  patches  above. 

This  catentillar  emits  a  verv  stoong  and  disagreeable 
odour,  and  if  touched  with  the  nands,  tiie  scent  cannot  be 
diKhuged  from  them  tac  some  considerable  tim^  although 
they  may  be  frequently  washed.  It  resklee  in  and  feeds 
upon  the  wood  of  the  poplar,  oak,  end  upen ;  but  old  pol- 
lud  willows  appear  to  be  its  most  &vonnte  haunts.  These 
we  frequently  see  perforated  with  numerotu  oval  holes, 
large  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  and  when  the  caterpillars 
are  abundant,  the  trees  attacked  eventually  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  their  ravages.  It  is  three  years  before  attaining  matu- 
rity, at  which  time  it  encloses  itself  in  a  tough  coooon, 
formed  of  pieces  of  wood  joined  together  by  a  glutinous 
web. 

The  moth  is  common  in  various  parts  of  the  south  of 
Bngland,  and  is  often  called  the  goat-moth,  a  name  which 
has  probably  been  applied  from  the  property  of  emitting  a 
disagreeable  odour  having  been  transferred  from  the  cater- 
pillar to  Uifl  modi. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  Cosbus  ligniperda  will  be  firand 
in  the  'H^moires  pour  servir  \  I'Histoire  dee  Insectes,'  by 
De  Qeer;  aud  for  its  anatomy  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 

*  Recherdies  sur  1* Anatomie  et  les  Metamorphoses  de  diff6- 
lentes  Sspdcea  d'Insectes,'  by  1*.  L.  Lyouet  This  latter 
author  has  also  published  a  substantial  quarto  work,  with 
numerous  beautiful  plates,  engraved  and  drawn  bv  himself, 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  the  cater- 
pillar above  mentioned.  This  work,  which  was  the  labour 
of  years,  must  ever  stand  as  a  monument  of  the  great  skill 
and  perseverance  of  its  author,  who  boasts  of  having  de- 
stroyed but  one  calnpillar  for  its  completion.  It  is  entitled, 

*  Trait^  Anutomique  de  la  Chenille  qui  ronge  le  Bois  de 
Saule,'  & 

GCySSYPHiIS  (Olivier),  a  genus  of  OoleopterouB  m- 
secta,  of  the  section  Heteromm,  and  subsection  l^uueornes. 
The  principal  character  of  this  genus  consists  in  the  dilated 
and  flattened  sides  to  the  thorax  and  elytra — a  structure 
also  Ibund  in  many  of  the  Nitiduhe  and  in  the  C^idae. 
These  insects,  if  it  were  not  fax  the  dilated  portions  of  the 
thorax  and  elytra,  would  be  of  a  long  and  narrow  form,  but 
with  these  ports  they  present  an  oval  outline.  The  thorax 
is  nearly  semicircular,  and  its  dilated  margins,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  elytra,  are  semitransparent.  llie  antennsB  are 
eleven^otnted ;  the  four  last  joints  are  considerably  thicker 
than  the  preceding,  and  rather  flattened;  the  terminal 
ioint  of  the  maxillary  palpus  is  dilated,  and  of  a  somewhat 
tiiangular  Ibrm ;  the  head  is  eompletdly  hidden  by  the  an- 
toior  put  of  the  thorax. 

These  insects  inhabit  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  northttn 
pBxta<tfAftiea  and  India.  About  ten  uecies  are  known. 

Cmajifkm  Hrffimnugii  is  nearly  half  an  ineh  in  length. 


and  of  a  dark-brown  colour ;  the  parts  of  the  thorax  and 
elytra  which  extend  b^nd  the  insect  itself  are  of  a  paler 
hue.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  this  cnrioua 
insect,  which  appesn  as  iF  it  wen  an  ordinaiy  ahswed  beetle 
ivessed  against  the  under  side  a  little  oval  soue  of  wax. 
so  that  its  impwsiion  is  distinctly  visible  above,  bang  con- 
nx,  wherBH  the  aoale  its^  is  concave. 

The  present  genus,  with  two  others  {Heltnu  and  Nidio), 
form,  accwding  to  I^treille,  the  second  tribe  of  the  &mily 
Taxicomes,  ana  are  included  under  the  head  Co*ffphenet. 

COSTA-RICA.   [Central  Ahkkica.] 

(X>STANTI'NA  or  COSTANTINAH,  as  the  Arabs 
pronounce  it,  the  ancient  Cirta.  once  the  capital  of  Numidia, 
IB  the  capital  of  the  east  division  of  Algiers,  and  the  largest 
town  of  the  whole  state  next  to  Algiers  itself.  It  stands  on 
a  steep  rockjr  hill,  round  three  sidra  of  the  base  f)£  which 
flows  the  river  Rummel,  which  is  the  principal  affluent 
of  the  Wadnel-Kebeer.  the  ancient  Ampnga.  The  rocky 
peninsula  on  which  tiie  town  is  built  is  joined  on  the 
south-west  side  by  a  nedc  of  land  to  the  a^aomt  eonntry. 
The  country  around  Coetantina  is  a  high  terrace  between  the 
lesser  or  maritirae  Atlas  to  the  north,  and  the  higher  or 
central  chain  to  the  south.  Hie  Wad-el-Kebeer,  and  the 
Seiboos,  or  rivw  of  Bona,  both  flowing  northwards  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Sirkah  or  Abeadh  river,  which 
flows  southward  into  the  Helgigmarah,  have  their  sources  in 
this  high  land.  "Die  central  Atlas  range  which  runs  from 
west  to  east  through  the  province  of  Tittoie,  on  entering 
the  borders  of  the  province  oS  Costantina,  south  of  the 
Juijura  mountains,  which  belong  properly  to  the  Maritime 
Atlas,  inclines  to  the  south-east,  forming  the  groups  called 
Vanougah,  I-aite,  Sellim,  and  Miutewah;  it  then  Joins  the 
extensive  group  called  Jebel  Auress,  which  is  directir 
south  ci  Costantina,  h^wd  which  it  continues  in  an  east 
direction,  forming  the  mounteins  of  Tipasa,  in  which  tlie 
MfiJmdah  has  its  sources,  and  which  extend  into  the  king- 
dom of  Tennis ;  from  the  Jebd  Auress,  however,  an  ofisec 
is  detached  to  the  north-east,  separating  the  waters  of  the 
terrace  of  Costantina  which  flow  northwards  into  the 
Wad-el-Kebeer  and  the  Seiboos  fh>m  those  which  flow 
eastward  into  the  Mejerdah  or  Bagradas.  East  of  this 
ridge,  and  towards  the  sources  of  thB  Mejerdah.  are  the 
ntams  of  Myskianah,  renowned  fbr  their  fertility ;  the^  be- 
long to  the  province  of  Costantina,  and  border  on  Tunis. 

Among  the  towns  areTipsa  orTipasa,  Oella,  a  fhintier  town 
and  garrison  near  the  Mejerdah,  which  is  here  called  Serrat, 
and  farther  north,  in  the  valley  of  the  Stqeras,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mejerdah,  is  Tiffesh,  the  ancient  Thebestis.  This  part 
of  the  countoy  has  been  lately  visited  from  the  side  of  Tunis 
\>y  Sir  GhwviUe  Tnnple,  Exmrtiomt  in  th»  MedUemmean, 
1835. 

The  road  fimn  Algiers  to  Costantina,  after  msni^  the 
river  laser,  peases  over  the  souAem  dtirts  of  Mount  Jnijura. 
and  then  enters  a  narrow  defile  called  by  the  Arabs  Bedian,  or 
'  the  gates,'  and  by  the  Turks,  Dammer  Qippi  or  the  *  iron- 
gates,  which  is  cut  through  perpendicular  rocks.  Six  miles 
east  of  it  is  another  difficult  pass  called  Aocaba,  or  *  the 
ascent,*  being  over  a  ridge  which  seems  to  connect  the  Mari- 
time Atlas  with  the  more  south  or  central  range.  The 
road  lies  over  a  high  narrow  ledge  with  precipices  on  each 
side.  Descending  to  the  east,  the  road  enters  the  fotile 
plain  M  terrace  of  Ma^anah.  In  this  region  the  Booeellam, 
anafiluent  of  the  Boojeyah  river,  has  its  source.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  east  is  Zammnah,  known  for  its  olive  plant- 
ations, and  farther  on  the  road  to  Costantina  is  Setee^  the 
Colonia  Sitiftesis.  of  which  Shaw  describes  some  renwins. 
Hie  town  stood  on  a  hill  fiteing  the  south,  nev  ^  Boosdlam. 
In  the  plains  soufli  of  Setee^  wbieh  consist  diiefly  ot  paatiire 
land,  dwell  several  Arab  tribes,  one  of  which,  the  B«ii  Am- 
mer,  have  a  very  bad  eharactor.  About  twenty  miles  south- 
east (tf  Seteef,  are  Taggah  and  Zainah,  in  a  fine  open 
country  at  the  ntxth  hose  of  the  Jebel  Mustewah.  At 
Zainali,  Shaw  saw  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  in  ho- 
nour of  Sevems,  uid  oth«r  antiquities.  He  thinks  that 
Zainah  is  probably  the  ancient  Zama.  About  fifteen  milev 
east  of  Zainah  is  Medrashem,  in  a  plain  on  the  skirts  of  1  he 
Jebel  Auresa,  with  a  handsome  s^ulchral  monument  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  On  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the 
Atlas  ridge  lies  the  valley  of  the  Shatt  or  Shott,  a  marsh 
into  whioh  several  streams  emptr  themselves,  and  whi^  is 
again  separated  by  anoUier  more  southern  ridn  from  the 
Zaab,  or  vsUcfy  of  the  Adie-dee  rive^hawLtlwlBjiwireeM 
dweU.  In  the  Taller  t^m^mn^t^S^^^  Thu. 
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buna,  nov  called  Thubna.  This  port  of  the  corintz;  is  inha- 
bited by  several  powerful  Berber  tribes. 

Returning  to  the  latitude  of  Costantina,  there  seems  to  be 
to  the  east  of  Seteef  a  transverse  ridge  of  high  land  which 
divides  the  plains  of  Seteef  from  the  terrace  of  Costantina, 
which  appears  to  bo  higher,  and  which  extends  nearly  80 
miles  towards  the  east,  where  it  ia  bounded  by  the  ridge 
already  mentioned,  which  divides  the  sources  of  tlie  Seibooa 
from  those  of  the  Mejerdah.    This  region,  which  is  very 
elevated,  coo^ts  of  fertile  plains  with  hills  upon  them, 
and  to  the  wuth  it  blends  itself  with  the  valleys  which  lie 
within  the  ■  extensive  group  of  the  Jebel  Auress.  The 
country  is  partly  tilled  and  sown  with  corn,  or  planted  with 
olive  and  other  fhiit-trees,  and  partly  left  for  pasture.  It 
also  produces  rice,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.   Between  the 
Jebel  Auress  and  the  town  of  Costanlina,  is  a  mountain 
called  Ziganeah,  apparently  a  projection  of  the  Auress, 
and  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  Physgfah,  formerly  a  Ro- 
man colony,  with  an  abundant  fountain  and  reservoir,  the 
water  of  which  was  formerly  carried  to  Costantina  by  an 
aqueduct.,    Phrsggah.is  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Co- 
stantina.  To  the  north,  the  terrace  of  Costantina  opens 
towards  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  two  valleys  or 
[forges  formed  through  the  ridge  of  the  lesser  or  maritime 
Atlas,  one  by  the  course  of  the  Wad-el-Kebeer,  almost  direct 
north  from  Costantina,  and  the  other  by  the  Seiboos  in  a 
north-^ast  direction  to  the  gulf  of  Bona.   The  mouth  of 
the  Wad-d-Kebeer,  which  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea  to 
Costantina,  is  about  forty-eight  miles  distant  The  distance 
from  Costantina  to  Bona  ia  about  100  miles,  and  from  Co- 
stantina to  Algiers  twice  as  much.   About  lialf  way  be- 
tween Costantina  and  Bona  is  Gelma,  or  Guelraa,  where 
are  some  Roman  remains,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  strong 
position,  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  plain  of  Co- 
stantina. The  French  expedition  under  Marshal  Clausel,  in 
November  1836,  assembled  at  Bona  to  the  number  of  about' 
8,001)  men,  whence  they  marched  upon  Costantina  by  the 
left  01  west  bank  of  the  Seiboos ;  they  found  great  difliculty 
in  passing  their  cannon  and  waggons  over  that  part  of  the 
lesser  Atms  which  lay  in  their  way,  and  in  crossing  the 
swollen  torrent*.  When  they  arrived  on  the  high  terrace  of 
Costantina,  they  expNienced  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
lasted  several  days,  and  by  the  severe  cold  disabled  or 
killed  a  large  part  of  the  army.   Having  come  in  sight 
of  Costantina,  they  found  the  place  defended     Arabs  and 
Kal^les,  with  some  cannon  on  the  walls,  and  too  strong  to  be 
carried  withoutaregularsiege,  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared. Accordingly  they  were  obliged  to  march  back  to  Bona, 
much  annoyed  by  the  Ambs  dunns  the  first  day's  retreat 
They  left  a  body  of  troops  in  the  position  of  Guelma, 
and  a  new  expedition  against  Costantina  is  talked  o£ 
(Marshal  Clausel's  dimatch  after  his  return  to  Bona,  as 
^iven  in  the  Tinw*  and  oth^  newspapers  of  the  19th  De- 
cember, 1836.)   Costantina  is  described  as  a  large  city, 
lai^  tiban  Algiers  in  apoearance,  though  Shaw  gives  it 
only  a  good  mile  in  eircumnrence ;  the  houses  have  sloping 
roo&  covered  with  tiles,  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  < 
denotes  the  difference  of  its  climate  'from  that  of  the  sea 
coast.    The  population  is  supposed  to  be  between  30,000 
and  40,000.   It  was  the  ancient  Cirta  (probably  Carth,  'the 
ci^),  the  rendence  of  Massinissa  and  Jugurtha ;  it  after- 
warils  become  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  Cirta 
Sittianorum,  and  the  head  town  of  Numidia  Ftopria,  until 
Constantino  gave  it  his  own  name.   A  Roman  bridge,  a 
triumphal  arch,  several  cisterns,  a  handsome  gate,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity,  have  been  described  by  Shaw, 
who  is  still  the  best,  we  had  almost  said  the  only  good, 
authority  for  this  fine  and  extensive  region.   (See  also 
NaehritMten  und  Bemerkungen,  iiber  dm  AlgierKhm 
Staatt  Altona,  1798,  and  Poire^  Voyage  mBterbarie,  in 
1785-6.)  The  Beylik  of  Costantina  occupies  nearly  the 
one  half  ai  the  mude  Regency  of  Algiers,  and  most  of 
it  especially  its  soath  part  is  still  unknown  to  Europeans. 
It  is  impossible  to  guess  at  its  population ;  but  by  reckoning 
the  numerous  tribM  scattered  over  its  surface,  it  must  be 
coosidarable.   Under  the  Romans  it  formed  part  of  Mau- 
ritania.  After  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  subse- 
t{ueut  breaking  up  of  the  power  of  the  eastern  Caliphs, 
it  formed  a  separate  lungoom,  nominally  subject  to  the 
Fatimites.  It  had  wars  with  the  kings  or  sultans  of  Tunis, 
tmd  about  1520  was  subjected  by  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa, 
from  which  time  it  has  remained  annexed  to  the  Regency 
ot  Algiera.  The  Bey  of  Cosioutina  was  the  most  powerftil 
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of  the  three  Ben  among  whom  the  torntdir  of  the  Re- 
gency was  dividea.  His  sway  however  extended  only  over  the 
open  country  around  his  capital,  and  some  other  placet 
where  he  kept  garrisons,  such  as  Bona,  Boojeyah,  and  a  few 
more  points  along  the  coast  or  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Tunis.  All  the  mountainous  parts  are  inhabited  by  tribes 
of  Arabs  and  Berbers,  who  never  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Turks,  and  only  pay  tribute  when  obliged  to 
do  so  by  force.  Ahmed,  the  present  Bey  of  Costantina,  has 
remained  in  bis  capital  as  an  independent  Bej  of  the 
country  ever  wnce  the  French  took  possesuon  of  Algiers. 
For  the  maritime  towns  of  the  provinoa  of  CoituitinB,  see 
Algiers  and  Bona. 

COSTARD,  GEORGE,  bom  about  1710,  M.A.  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford  (of  which  he  afterwards  became 
fellow  and  tutor),  in  1733,  rector  of  Twickenham,  in  1764, 
at  which  place  he  died,  Januair  10,  I7S2.  He  was  re- 
spectable, both  as  a  classical  and  oriental  scholar,  and  as  a 
mathematician ;  an  account  of  his  miscellaneous  writings 
may  bo  found  in  Kippis's  *  Biographia  Britanniea.'  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  second  edition  of  Hyde's  work  on  the 
'  History  of  the  Persians  ;*  but  his  claim  to  notice  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  his '  History  of  Astronomy,'  &c.  London, 
1 757.  This  work  appears  to  have  obtained  more  reputation 
abroad  than  at  home,  where  it  certainly  is  not  apmeciated. 
It  is  a  I^t«sy  of  tlw  rise  and  prm^ss  of  the  Ainoameoital 
doctrines  of  astnmomv,  nixed  up  with  on  elementary  ae- 
count  of  them,  in  oroer  of  discovery,  and  accessible  to  a 
student  who  can  use  a  common  globe,  and  has  the  first 
rudiments  of  geometry.  In  all  matters  of  ancient  and 
oriental  learning,  Costard  frequently  cites  the  passage  and 
always  the  reference,  which  gives  his  work  a  lasting  value. 

COSTER,  LAWRENCE,  or  LAURENT  JANSZOON, 
a  native  of  Haarlem  in  Holland,  whom  the  Dutch  con- 
sider as  the  true  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  bom  at  Haarlem  about  the  year  1370 ; 
and  in  after-life  filled  successively  several  minor  offices 
in  his  native  town,  as  sacristan,  churchwarden,  and  trea- 
surer of  the  church  of  St  Bavon.  His  name  oppean  in  the 
registers  of  that  church  in  the  years  1423,  1426,  1432,  and 
1433.  The  time  of  his  death  ia  not  mentioned.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  given  by  Hadrian  Junius,  a  Dutch 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Coster's  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  printing.  Juniua's  '  Batavia*  was  published  in 
1 588,  but  the  passage,  the  substance  of  which  we  here  giv^ 
is  believed  from  the  context  to  have  been  written  twen^ 
years  before.  He  relates,  that  about  128  years  before  he 
wrote,  tiiis  Lawrence  Oister  resided  in  a  lai^  house,  si- 
tuated opposite  the  royal  palace  at  Haarlem,  which  was 
still  standing.  That  Coster,  during  his  aftomoon  walks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  began  by  amusing  himself  with 
cutting  letters  out  of  the  bark  of  thebeech-tiee;  and  with 
these,  one  after  another,  the  lettoa  bping  inverted,  he  printed 
small  sentences  for  the  inatmotiai  at  hii  pandchildren. 
That  being  a  man  of  geniua  and  reaeaTeh,  and  finding  the 
ink  then  commonly  used  apt  to  spread,  Iw  ■ftarwards  dia- 
oovered,  with  the  aaiistanoe  of  hia  son-in-law,  Tbomaa  the 
son  of  Peter  (who,  he  tells  us,  left  four  children,  moet  of 
whom  afterwards  enjoyed  high  offices  in  the  state),  a  more 
glutinous  kind  of  ink,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  printing 
entire  pages,  with  cuts  and  characters.  That  he,  Junius, 
had  seen  specimens  of  this  kind,  printed  on  one  side  ot  the 
paper  only,  in  a  book  entitied  *  Speculum  Noetrso  Saluti^' 
written  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  Uie  Dutch  langu^ ; 
the  blank  pages  being  pasted  together,  that  the  leaves  might 
turn  over,  like  those  of  an  ordinary  book,  without  showing 
the  vacancies,  liiat  afterwards,  Coster  made  his  letters  of 
lead  instead  of  wood ;  and  lastiy  of  pewter,  finding  that 
metal  harder,  and  consequently  more  proper  for  the  pmv 
pose ;  and  that  various  drinking  cup^  vam  of  the  remaina 
of  this  (dd  type,  were  still  preserved  in  the  aforesaid  house, 
vhere,  but  a  fow  years  beliwa,  Coster's  great-nephew,  or 
great^mdson,  Gerard  Thomas,  had  died  at  on  odvanoed 
age.  That  the  invention  in  question  soon  meeting  with 
encouragement  it  became  necessary  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed;  which  circumstance  proved  the 
first  cause  of  disaster  to  the  new  establishment ;  for  that 
one  of  the  workmen,  named  John  (whom  Junius  suspects 
might  he  Fust  for  he  does  not  absolutely  accuse  him),  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  himself  sufficient  master  of  the  art  of 
casting  the  type,  and  joining  the  characters  (notwithstand- 
ing he  had  given  an  oath  of  secrecy),  took  the  eorlmt  op- 
portunity of  robbing  hu  muter  of  the  implements 
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Ut;  ohodiingi  for  the  oompletion  of  hu  purpoM',  the  night 
{Hweding  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  when  the  vhole  family, 
with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  were  at  church, 
hearii^  the  midnight  mass.  Tliab  he  escaped  with  his 
booty  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Cologne,  and,  lastly,  that  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Mentz,  vhere  he  established  his 
printing-press ;  ft-om  vhich,  within  the  following  year,  1 442, 
were  issued  two  books,  printed  with  the  characters  which 
bad  been  before  used  by  Lawrence  Coster  at  Haarlem :  the 
sue  entitled  '  Alexandii  Oalli  Doctrinale,'  the  other  '  Petri 
Hisinni  I^aetatiw.* 

Tnis  aocoimt,  Junius  aimires  ns,  he  had  from  seroral  old 
gentlemen  who  had  filled  the  most  honourable  offices  of 
the  dty,  and  who  ttaenuelTes  hod  received  it  fVora  others  of 
equal  respectability  and  credit,  as  a  well-founded  tradition ; 
as  a  lighted  twch,  he  says,  passes  from  one  hand  to  another 
without  being  extinguished.  He  adds,  that  he  well  re- 
members that  Nicholas  Galius,  the  tutor  of  his  youth,  who 
was  an  old  gentleman  of  very  tenacious  memoir,  used  to 
relate  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  often  heard  one 
Cornelius,  then  an  old  man  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  a  bookbinder,  and,  in  his  youth,  had  assisted 
in  the  printing-office  of  Coster,  describe,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, the  various  trials  and  experiments  made  by  his  master 
in  the  infiuiey  of  the  invention :  upon  which  occasions  he 
would  even  ined  tears,  especially  when  he  came  to  the  rob- 
beiy  committed  by  one  of  the  workmen,  which  ho  related 
with  neat  vehemence ;  cursing  those  nights  in  which,  as 
he  Bam,  for  some  months,  he  liad  slept  in  the  same  bed 
with  so  vile  a  miscreant ;  and  protesting  that  he  could,  with 
the  utmost  pleasure,  execute  the  thief  with  his  omi  liands, 
if  he  had  been  still  alive:  which  relation,  as  Junius  tcUs 
us,  cwreaponded  with  the  account  which  Quirinus  Talesius, 
the  buriTomaster,  confessed  to  him  he  had  heard  from  the 
mouth  of  the  same  old  bookbinder. 

It  is  mainly  upon  this  testimony  that  Iho  writers  of 
Holland  found  what  they  consider  the  undoubted  preten- 
sions of  Haarlem  to  the  invention  of  printing.  Junius 
is  tho  earliest  writer  at  present  known  who  makes  ex- 
press mention  of  Lawrence  Coster  as  the  inventor  of  typo- 
graphy ;  but  he  eertainly  was  not  the  first  who  asserted 
that  the  art  was  inventm  at  Haarlem.  Scriverius  men- 
tions that  a  treatise  expressly  upon  the  subject  in  question 
was  written  at  Haarlem,  between  1549  ana  1561,  by  John 
Van  Zuyren,  who  was  for  some  time  scabinus  or  sheriff, 
and  afterwards  burgomaster  of  that  city.  Theodore  Vol- 
ehartCoomhert,  in  thededication  of  a  translation  ofCicero's 
'  Offices*  to  the  burgomaster,  judges,  and  senators  of  Haar- 
lem, where  the  boc^  was  pnntra  in  1S61,  also  ascribes  to 
this  city  the  invention  of  the  art:  as  does  Guicciardini,  in 
his  *  DescrixiOne  di  tutti  i  Paesi  ^ssi,'  printed  at  Antwerp 
in  \Kf,  p.  180.  All  these  writers  however  appear  to  have 
founded  theil*  statements  upon  the  very  same  tradition  as 
that  related  by  Junius,  with  the  omission  only  of  Coster's 
name.  The  question,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  is  too  com- 
plicated for  ftxrthcr  diKusdon  here.  The  reader  who  would 
enter  more  fUlty  info  it  must  consult  Meerman's  '  Origines 
Tymgniphlese,'  prhited  at  the  Hag^e  in  1765»  2  vols.  4to^ 
and  Ottley's  *  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Eoily  History  of 
Engraving  upon  Copper  and  in  Wood,'  4to.,  London,  1816, 
vol.  i.  pp.  1 7-2,  and  aeq.  These  authors  support  the  cause 
of  Haarlem.  Baron  Heineken,  in  his  '  Id£e  G£n^le  d'uno 
Collection  eomplette  d'Estampcs,'  Bvo.,  Leips.,  1771,  and 
Lambineti  in  his '  Origine  de  I'Imprimerte,  2  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1810,  (ionaider  the  whole  story  as  not  entitled  to  the 
least  credit,  and  are  the  chief  writers  on  the  other  side. 

COSTROMA,  a  province  in  the  eastern  part  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  forming  a  portion  of  Great  Russia,  and  si- 
tuated between  57^  and  58*  N.  lat.  and  40°  and  42°  E. 
long.  According  to  Arsenief  its  area  is  about  29,990  square 
nules:  the  surfoce  is  in  general  level,  and  the  soil,  thoueh 
not  UBturally  fertile,  has  been  rendered  productive:  the 
northern  parts  of  the  province  are  fbll  of  swunpe,  and  the 
southern  sandy.  The  Volga  enters  Costroma  a  little  above 
Yaroslaf,  in  the  south,  and  traverses  it  in  a  north-westerly 
direction :  the  Costroma  and  Unsha,  or  Ounya,  as  well  as 
the  Vetluga,  which  fall  into  the  Volga  on  its  left  bank, 
drain  the  northern,  eastern,  niid  southern  districts.  There 
are  several  lakes ;  the  largest,  that  of  Galitsh,  near  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  about  10  miles  long  and  5  broad;  and 
the  Tshuklonea,  fUrther  north,  is  upwards  of  5  miles  in 
diameter.  The  inhabitants  aro  active  agriculturists: 
tbougn  they  import  wheat;  they  gro*  more  rve  than  they 


consume,  together  with  much  hemp  and  flax.  The  land  is 
full  of  large  forests,  which  are  principally  crown  {Woperty. 
Tlie  hear,  lynx,  wol^  and  fox  are  common.  Little  atien- 
tion  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  hut  the  fisheries  are 
carried  on  rigorously,  and  produce  nearly  800  tons  per  an- 
num of  salmon,  stui^eons,  &c.  There  are  considerable  ma 
nufactures  in  the  province,  particularly  of  linens,  woollen 
cloths,  Russia  leather  of  superior  quality,  brandy,  and 
mats;  the  majority  are  established  in  and  about  the 
capital,  and  the  number  of  bands  employed  on  them  is 
upwards  of  6000.  There  were  19  schooU  in  the  province 
in  the  year  1832,  independently  of  11  ecdesiastitw  semi- 
naries. In  1796  the  popidation  oinounted  to  1.046,092 
souls;  and  as  the  average  increase  for  the  years  1825-6-7 
was  upwards  of  11,200,  it  cannot  at  present  be  estimated 
at  less  than  1,^00,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  rural  population 
are  vassals  of  the  nobility,  who  are  the  great  land  pro- 
prietors. In  summer  great  numbers  of  mechanics  leave 
their  homes  in  quest  of  subsistence  in  other  quarleni.  The 

frovince  contains  12  circles,  17  towns,  and  861  parislios 
t  is  an  ei^arcfaate  or  bihlupric,  styled  the  Eparcbate  of 
Costroma  and  Galitsh,  and  in  1830  contained  11  monasteries, 
3  nunneries,  13  what  are  termed  cathedrals,  and  Sob 
churches.   Tlie  revenue  which  Costroma  yields  is  abuut  | 
3,300,000  roubles  a  year  (about  150,0002.  sterling).     The  ' 
principal  towns,  besides  Costroma,  the  capital,  are  Galii&h 
(about  7000  inhabitants) ;  Makurief|  the  town  next  in  impoi^ 
tance  to  Costroma  for  its  trade  (3000) ;  Yu^wetz-Povolskoi 
(2600);  Sol-Oalizkaya  (3400);  and  Kiniahna  (2400). 

COSTROMA,  the  seat  both  of  the  civil  government  of  I 
the  province  and  of  the  military  government  of  (Kostroma 
and  Vladimir,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  conlluence  of 
the  Vol^a  and  Costroma,  or  Kotorosla,  in  57°  45'  N.  lat. 
and  4l0  12'  E.  long.,  about  325  vcrats  (about  217  miles)  to 
the  north-east  of  Moscow.  Itis^aid  to  have  been  built  in  the 
year  1 1 52,  and  was  united  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Mosruw 
by  Ivan  Vassiljewitsh  I.  A  wall  of  earth,  which  has 
been  converted  into  walks,  surrounds  it.  The  upper  part  ^ 
of  the  town  covers  a  height,  on  the  summit  of  which  stand>  | 
the  cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
showy  buildings.  In  this  quarter  are  the  government 
buildings,  witli  the  '  Gostinoi-Dwor,*  or  bazaar,  a  spacious 
quadrangle  with  piazzas,  ik:ing  them;  and  betwixt  them 
is  the  flower  and  firuit^market,  which  is  held  under  a  roof 
covered  with  canvass.  Below  this  upper  town,  and  above 
the  lower  town,  is  another  quarter,  built  entirely  of  stone : 
and  along  the  high  banks  of  the  Volga  iiins  the  third 
quarter,  consisting  of  a  long  line  of  neat  houses,  of  wood 
and  stone,  relieved  by  the  trees  and  gardens  iiitcrsperwd 
between  the  buildings.  Costroma  contains  43  cfauithes. 
besides  1 1  chapels,  a  mosque,  and  2  wealthy  and  spacious 
monasteries.  One  of  these  establishidenta,  that  of  Ipa 
tskoi,  founded  in  1330,  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
spot  from  which  the  czar,  Michael  Fedorovitsh  Romanoff, 
the  father  of  the  present  dynasty,  emerged,  in  1013,  to 
assume  the  sceptre  of  Muscovy.  The  gate  through  which 
he  then  turned  his  back  on  the  hood  and  cowl  has  been  ' 
kept  closed  ever  since.  The  bishop  of  Costioma  has  }us  ' 
residence  in  this  monastery,  which  is  enclosed  with  a  stone  j 
wall.  There  is  a  Tartar  suburb  and  mcnque  out«ide  at 
the  walls.  Costroma  is  an  affluent  and  Ihririiuj  town :  it 
has  6  asylums  for  the  indigent,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
a  high  school  and  a  district  school,  about  1100  houses  and 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  partly  ii  trade 
and  partly  in  the  manufacture  of  linens,  Berlin-blue,  seal- 
ing-wax, soap,  leather,  bells,  Sec.    It  has  periodical 

COSTS,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  are  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  parties  in  proceedings  at  law  or  in  equity. 
In  civil  actions  particular  importance  and  interest  attach  to 
the  principles  and  practice  concerning  them,  since-  thoueh 
in  tnemselves  merely  Incidental  and  subordinate  to  iha 
main  cause  of  aetbn,  it  not  unfVequently  happens  that  they 
become  a  prominent  otyect  of  anxie^  and  ccmtentton. 
Under  the  nead  of  Costs  in  Civil  Acnom  may  he  con 
sidered  the  steps  by  which  the  mutual  rights  and  liabilities 
to  them  were  originally  created,  and  have  been  subsequently 
qualified ;  the  modifications  to  which  those  rights  and  Uai- 
bilities  are  subjected  by  reason  of  the  particular  character 
in  which  the  parties  m^  sue  or  be  sued;  and  the  practice 
by  which  the  amount  of  costs  is  ascertained  and  controlled. 

At  common  law  neither  the  phi  ntifi"  nor  the  dtfendant 
was  entitled  to  recover  costs  the  one  from  the  other  as  a 
matter  of  right;  thtj^oi^l^Jt^^il^ty^i^^^f^ied  to  the 
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unsuccessful  party,  bvyond  the  direct  renuU  oC  the  itiit, 
being  an  amercement  imposed  upon  him  for  his  Ihlse  oom- 
|)laint  or  defence.  If^  however,  tea  plaintifT  succeeded,  the 
jury  were  at  liberty,  and  were  usually  directed,  to  take  his 
co^ts  into  oonsideration  in  estimatiiu  ;  the  amount  of  damages. 
And  before  there  vat  any  l^;islative  enactment  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  said  that  the  justices  in  syre,  and  afterwuds 
those  of  assixe  and  nisi  prius.  were  in  ^  tutbit  of  aiawsing  the 
plaintiff  his  costs,  exoluaively  and  apart  from  the  dam^es. 

The  first  sUitutoryTOOviuonwidi  renwct  toocwtiTas  that 
of  the  statute  of  MuuiHdga  (A2  Hen.  lIL,  e.  6)i  which  gave 
them  to  the  defendant  in  one  partioular  ease  (wardship  in 
shivalry),  which  became  extinct^in  thereipi  <d  Charles  II. 
Then  cane  the  statute  of  GlouMstsr  (6  Edw.  c.  1),  by 
which  a  sucoessflil  plaintiff  recovered  the  costs  of  his  suit 
in  all  cases  where  he  was-  previously  entitled  to  recover 
damages.  The  right  to  oosts  under  this  statute,  which 
were  styled  costs  of  inenate,  was  entirely  independent  of 
the  amount  of  damages  recovered.  The  consequence  of 
this  being  found  mischievous,  power  was  given  to  the 
judges  by  the  stat.  of  43  Eliz.  c.  6,  s.  2,  in  all  personal 
actions,  except  such  as  concerned  the  title  or  freehold  of 
land,  and  those  of  battery,  where  the  debt  or  damages  did 
not  amount  to  40<^  to  grant  a  ontiflcate  of  that  fact,  and  to 
award  to  the  plaint  no  greater  or  more  ooito  than  the  sum 
of  the  debt  or  damages  reeovered  should  amoont  to,  but 
less  at  their  pleuuro.  Owing  to  the  indisposition  ttf  the 
■udges  to  gran)  eertifloates  under  this  statute,  it  was  for 
some  time  wholly  inoperative^  and  it  was  tberefiwe  enacted, 
by  the  statute  of  22  and  S3  Oar.  II.,  &  9,  a.  136,  that  in  all 
actions  of  trespass,  assault,  and  battery,  and  other  personal 
actions,  where  the  jury  should  find  damages  under  40«.,  the 
plaintiff  should  recoTer  no  greater  oosts  than  damages,  un- 
less the  judge  should  certiiy  that  an  assault  and  battery 
were  sufBciently  proved,  or  that  the  freehold  or  title  of  land 
was  chiefly  in  question.  It  has  been  observed  of  this  sta- 
tute, with  great  show  of  reason,  that  the  legislature  intended 
by  it  to  preclude  the  plaintiff  absolutely  from  recorering 
full  costs,  where  the  damages  were  below  4i>$^  in  all  perso- 
nal actions  but  those  specially  namod,  and  enren  in  them, 
unless  the  judge  jWtf  them  by  a  certificate  under  the  act 
It  reeeivBd,  however,  a  different  constnictum  from  the 
courts,  hf  which  it  was  held  to  apidy  to  those  actions  only 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  grant  tne  prescribed  certificate, 
all  others  being  left  to  the  provisions  of  the  jnevious  statute. 
Wherever  therefore  it  appeared,  either  from  the  form  of  the 
action,  or  from  the  pleadings,  or  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
no  question  of  a  battery,  or  of  freehold  or  title  of  land,  could 
possibly  bo  involved  in  the  dispute,  so  as  to  give  the  judge 
the  option  of  certifying,  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiffwouid 
l»e  entitled  to  full  costs,  notwithstanding  the  statute. 

It  may  here  be  obser^'ed,  that  the  changes  which  have 
recently  taken  place  in  the  rules  of  pleading  seem  to  have 
worked  a  virtual  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  statute  of  Charies 
as  relates  to  trespaues  <m  real  property. 

By  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  repealed  b^  the  new  Game  Aet  of  the  presoit  leign, 
full  costs  of  suit  were  given  to  plaintiffs,  in  actions  where 
*  inferior  tradesmen,  apprentices,  and  other  dissolate  per- 
sons' were  found  guilty  of  trespassing  upon  other  persons* 
lands  in  pursuit  (ff  game  or  fish.  And  by  the  statute  of 
8  and  9  Will.  III.,  c.  11,  full  costs  were  given  to  the  plain- 
tiff in  actions  of  trespass,  where  the  judge  should  certify 
that  the  trespasses  were  wilful  and  malicious. 

In  the  particular  ease  of  actions  for  oral  slander,  where 
tlic  words  are  actionable  in  themselves,  either  fh)m  their 
own  intrinsic  meaning,  or  from  having  been  spoken  of  a 
party  in  reference  to  bis  profession  or  trade,  the  plaintiff's 
ri^ht  to  more  costs  than  images,  where  the  latter  fall  short 
of  4U«.,  is  absolutely  barred  by  the  statute  of  21  Jso^  I^  c.  1 6. 

H  itherto,  those  statutes  only  have  been  considered  which 
relate  to  a  plmnliff**  rwht  to  costs.  The  first  act  which  re- 
cognised the  interest  or  d^gndants  in  personal  actimis  was 
onu  passed  in  the  twenty-third  yecu-  of  Henry  VIII.,  which, 
joinUy  with  another  act  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  gives  costs  ' 
to  tho  defendant  where  the  plaintiffis  nonsuited  or  has  a  ver- 
dict passed  at<:ain8t  him,  in  all  case»  in  which  the  plaintiff 
would  have  been  entitled  to  them  if  he  had  succeeded.  By 
a  itUbsequent  enactment  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  costs  are 
^rivcn  to  the  defendant  wbero  t1ie  plaintiff  is  guilt}'  of  delay 
or  discontinuance  in  his  suit.  The  defendant's  rightto  costs 
ii  farther  extended  by  on  act  of  the  presrat  reign,  which 
i;ive»  him  praportiDnal  eoata  in  cues  where  tike  plaintiff 


enters  a  nolle  protequit  i.  c  remits  hu  suit  as  to  part  of 
his  alleged  cause  of  action.  The  same  act  gives  reasonable 
costs  to  one  or  more  of  several  defendants  sued  together, 
who  shall  have  a  nolle  prosequi  entered  as  to  him  or  them, 
or  upon  trial  of  the  action  sluU  have  a  verdict  pose  for  him 
or  them,  unless  the  judge  shall  certify  that  there  was  roa>- 
sonable  cause  for  joining  him  or  them  in  the  action. 

In  cases  cognisable  by  the  court  of  requests  or  of  con- 
fldence  of  any  dty,  borough,  or  town,  it  is  usuidly  provided 
by  the  statute  eraaiing  the  juiiadiction  of  the  inferior  court, 
that  if  the  plaintiff  reoover  any  sum  within  tho  Ihniti  of 
the  inferior  court,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  eoats;  and 
that  the  defendant  if  he  succeed,  shall  reoover  doaUe  costs. 

It  having  been  found  that  pokintifis  frequently  oppressed 
their  debtors  by  arresting  them  fur  a  larger  sum  than  that 
which  they  really  owed,  thus  subjecting  them  to  greater 
expense  and  difficulty  in  procuring  bail  and  effecting  their 
liberation  from  custody,  it  was  enacted,  by  the  stat  of  43 
Geo.  III.,  c.  46,  that  if  a  plaintiff  did  not  recover  the  eitm 
for  which  he  arrested  and  held  the  defendant  to  bail,  the 
court,  upon  motion,  might  direct  that  the  defhndsmt  should 
be  allowed  his  cosU,  if  it  should  be  made  appear  by  affi- 
davit, to  the  satis&ction  of  the  court,  that  the  plaintiff  had 
not  any  reasonable  or  probable  cause  Ibr  holding  to  bail  to 
that  amount  To  bring  a  case  within  this  statute  it  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  make  it  appear  to  the  eourt  <(^lnm>> 
tutefy  that  the  plaiuliff  had  no  reasonable  or  probable  cause, 
and  that  a  case  of  suspicion  only  wfll  not  be  suffleient  to 
entitle  the  defendant  to  his  coats.  In  estimating  the  amonnt 
of  probable  cause,  the  court  will  take  into  oonaideEatton  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case  in  question,  and  not 
merely  the  amount  of  the  verdict 

In  the  late  very  important  changes  which  have  been 
made  with  r^pird  to  the  mode  of  pleading  in  civil  actions, 
the  courts  have  taken  great  pains  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
apportionment  of  costs  between  the  parties  than  was  fbr- 
merly  observed.  Thus,  fur  many  of  uie  oimibersome  and 
prolix  forms  in  which  it  was  usual  to  state  the  more  ordi- 
nary causes  of  action,  they  have  prescribed  certain  concise 
precedents,  an  adherence  to  which  is  enforced  by  aUowing 
to  the  defendant  the  eosta  oocaaioned  by  any  exeea^  and 
throwing  them  upon  the  par^-  really  in  fault,  the  jdaintiflTa 
attorney.  By  another  rule,  made  expreasly  for  the  benefit 
of  defendanta,  it  has  been  ordered,  tnat  no  costs  shall  be 
allowed  to  a  plaintiff  upim  any  count  or  issue  upon  which 
he  has  not  succeeded  at  the  tnal,  and  that  the  costs  of  all 
issues  foimd  for  the  defendant  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
costs  payable  to  the  plaintiff.  The  effect  of  this  rule  is  most 
important,  inasmuch  as  it  puts  an  end  to  the  former  imjust 
practice,  which  in  aomo  cases  allowed  the  plaintiff  costs,  and 
m  others  disallowed  them  to  the  defendant  upon  those 
iBues  upon  which  the  latter  was  succesafhl.  By  a  still 
later  rule,  directed  both  against  plaintifib  and  defendants, 
it  has  been  ordered,  that  where  several  counts  or  pleas  shall 
have  been  put  upon  the  record,  die  sneoeasAU  party  shall 
not  be  allowed  any  costs  upon  the  iisne  «r  iames  npon 
which  he  mcceeda,  unless  the  judge  trying  the  cause  snail 
be  of  opinion,  and  shall  to  cartiiy.  that  a  distinct  anUeet 
matter  of  complaint  or  defence  was  bonS  fide  mtended  to 
be  established  m  respect  of  each  count  or  plea. 

As  to  the  manner  m  which  the  r^ht  or  uability  of  a  party 
to  costs  may  be  modified  by  the  particular  character  whi<m 
he  sustains,  a  striking  instance  used  frequently  to  occur  in 
former  days,  in  the  case  of  {daintiffs  suing  m  the  representa- 
tive character  of  executors  or  adminiatmtors.  In  fkvour  of 
such  parties  it  was  held,  that  wherever  they  sued  for  a 
cause  ofaction  which  they  could  not  have  recovered  in  their 
individual  capacities,  they  would  not  be  liable  to  the  de- 
fendant ibr  costs,  upon  being  nonsuited,  or  hanng  a  ver- 
dict pass  against  them.  For  some  time  a  notim  prevailed 
that  this  exemption  proceeded  firom  a  oondderation  <^  the 
degree  of  ignorance  under  which  they  wwe  supposed  to  lie 
with  respect  to  the  contracts  or  otwr  eautes  of  action  of 
the  deceased  parties  whom  they  represented.  But  the 
sounder  opinion  at  length  obtained,  tnat  the  true  cause  of 
this  freedom  from  liability  was  to  be  found  in  the  particular 
langu^ofthe  different  enactments  bearinguptnttneaubjecl. 

After  having  been  long  considered  too  extensive,  thte 
privilege  has  been  effectually  curtailed  by  an  enactment  oi 
the  present  reign,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  o.  42,  s.  31,  which 
puts  executors  and  administrators  upon  the  same  footing 
with  other  plaintifis,  unless  the  judge  lwfereivlum|tb« 
action  ihaU  be  brougbt.  or  a  ^ai^Ww^Xd¥l^& 
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•ouTti,  BhaQ  otherwise  order.  The  diapoaibon  of  the  courts, 
with  regard  to  this  act,  appears  to  be  not  to  interpose  in  be- 
half of  the  plaintiff,  unless  the  defendant  hes  brought  the 
action  upon  nimseU  by  practising  soroething  like  a  fraud 
upon  the  plaintiff,  thus  aiscouraging  the  practioe  fbrmerly 
prevalent  of  brfngii^  merely  necuwlve  actions  in  a  repre- 
Mnlative  oharacter,  und^  tlie  snelterof  inununi^  ftom  costs. 

In  penal  or  gut  tarn  actions,  the  plaintifTs  right  to  costs 
depends  altogether  upon,  the  provisions  of  the  statute  \i4iich 
creates  the  cause  of  action.  There  are  also  express  statutes 
which  impose  additional  lisJiilities  upon  a  plaintiff  of  this 
class  under  certain  circumstances. 

When  a  par^  has  obtained  the  permission  of  the  court  to 
sue  in  /ormB  pauperis,  i.  e.  to  be  provided,  on  account  of 
bis  poverty,  with  all  necessary  writs,  as  well  as  with  counsel 
and  attorney,  gratis,  he  will  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  costs, 
but  he  will  stm  be  entitled  to  receive  them. 
'  The  mode  in  which  the  amount  of  costs  payable  between 
the  partus  is  ascertained,  is  by  taking  the  Nisi  Prius  re- 
cords, with  all  the  papers,  briefs,  and  other  documents,  to 
the  proper  officer  of  the  court,  who  then  taxes  the  costs 
according  to  a  certain  prescribed  scale,  allowing  or  disal- 
lowing partioular  charges  at  his  discretion.  Before  the  late 
act  for  me  amendment  of  the  law  (3  and  4  'Will.  IV.,  c.  42), 
.a  different  system  of  taxation  prevailed  in  the  different 
courts  at  Westminster,  to  remedy  which  defect  power  is 
^ven  to  the  judges,  by  the  act  referred  to,  to  make  regula- 
tions for  establiihiog  an  uniform  practice  in  alt. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  smgle  costs,  or  those 
derived  from  the  statute  of  Gloucester.  In  some  cases 
doable  and  treble  costs  are  expressly  given  by  statute :  and 
wherever  a  statute  gives  double  or  treble  damages,  the 
plaintiff  shall  also  have  double  or  treble  costs.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  manner  in  which  double  costs  are  calculated : — 
First,  tlie  prevailing  party  is  allowed  his  sin^e  costs,  which 
include  the  expenses  of  wibiesses,  counBel's  foes,  &c.,  and 
afterwards  he  is  allowed  half  the  amount  of  the  single  coats, 
without  making  any  deduction  on  account  of  counsel's  fees, 
&C.  Treble  costs  consist  of  the  single  costs,  htdf  the  single 
costs,  and  half  that  half  again. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  matters  relating  to  costs 
in  actions  at  law,  a  subject  so  purely  technical  in  its  nature, 
that  any  minute  inquiry  into  its  rules  and  mode  of  admi- 
lustration  would  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  work. 
Between  the  courts  of  equity  and  those  of  common  law 
there  is  this  important  difference  with  respect  to  costs,  that 
the  former  are  not  bound  by  any  of  the  enactments  above 
enumerated,  but  are  invested  with  a  discretionary  power 
upon  the  subject.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  are 
guided,  not  merely  by  the  event  of  the  suit,  but  by  a  con- 
sideration of  its  reu  merits,  end  of  the  interests  of  the 
parties  ooncerned.  Thus,  although  the  party  failing  is 
primA  facie  liable  for  the  costs,  he  will  be  relieved  from 
tho  burden  if  he  has  prosecuted  the  suit  in  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  as  a  trustee 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  a  party  pro- 
ceeding erroneously  will  not  be  allowed  the  costs  of  his 
erroneous  proceedings,  ever  though  the  decree  of  the  court 
may  ultimately  be  in  his  favour.  ■ 

In  eriminat  proceedings  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  par- 
ties to  costs  depend  altogether  upon  express  statutory  enact- 
ments. With  a  view  to  forward  the  ends  of  justice,  pro- 
visions have  been  made  by  various  statutes  to  defray,  out  of 
tho  fUnds  of  the  county,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the 
expenses  incurred  by  prosecutors  and  their  witnesses  in 
cases  of  fblony.  (Hullock  on  Costs;  Tidd's  Practice! 
Archbold's  Practice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bendt;  Grant's 
Practice  itf  the  High  Court  qf  Chancery.t 

COTE  D'OR,  a  department  in  France,  forming  part  of 
the  antient  province  of  Bout^m;ne.  It  is  bomided  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  Haute  Mame  on  the  east  hjr  t^t  of  Haute  Sadne,  on 
the  south-east  b^  'hat  of  Jura,  on  ^e  south  and  south- 
west by  that  of  Sadne-etLoire,  on  the  west  by  that  of 
Niftvre,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Yonne.  Its  form 
IS  irregularly  oblong:  the  greatest  length  is,  from  N.N.W. 
to  S.  S.  E.,  about  eighty  miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  is  about  seventy  miles.  The  area 
of  the  department  is  about  3365  square  miles ;  and  the  popu- 
latioi;,  in  ^  83'i.  .175,877,  or  1 11  or  112  to  a  square  mile,  being 
much  below  the  average  of  France.  Dijon,  the  capital,  is  1 6 1 
miles  in  a  itiaicht  line  south-east  of  Baris,  or  185  n^es  by 
flw  road  Uiraugb  Melun,  Sens,  Joigny,  and  Tonnancw 


This  department  u  traversed  in  the  direction  of  iis 
breadth  by  hills,  formipg  part  of  the  cbain  which  connects 
the  C^-eniies  with  the  Vosges.  A  range  of  these  hills  to 
the  south-west  of  Dijon  is  called  Cdte  d'Or,  the  golden 
slope  or  uplaiul,  and  gives  name  to  the  department. 

These  hills  separate  the  baiin  of  the  Seme  from  that  of 
the  Sadne  and  Rhdne.  The  Seine  itselt  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Brevon  and  the  Ource,  with  its  feeders  the  Digenne 
and  the  Orome,  rise  on  the  north-western  slope  of  these 
hills;  as  do  theVoisin,  the  Cousin,  the  Serem,  with  its 
feeder  the  Argentalet,  and  the  Arman^on.  with  its  Seeders 
the  Brenne,  the  Lozerain,  and  the  Lose,  whose  waters  all 
find  their  wav  into  the  Yonne,  an. important  tributary  of 
the  Seine,  '^e  Ource  does  not  rise  in  this  department, 
but  just  within  the  adjacent  one  of  Haute  Marne ;  it  ha.t 
however  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  the  C6te  d'Or. 
On  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  hills  rise  the  Tille,  with 
its  feeders  the  Ignon  and  the  Norges.  the  Suzon,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Oudie,  and  the  Meuzin,  Hauzin  or  Heiuain. 
with  its  tributary  the  Bouzoire.  The  Ouche  rises  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  hills,  but  posses  through  a  depression, 
by  which  the  chain  is  separated  into  two  parts,  and.  ^Ui  all 
the  waters  from  the  south  side,  flows  into  the  Sadne.  The 
Dbeune  or  Dheure,  a  tributary  of  the  Sadne,  flows  alone  the 
southern  boundary  of  tho  department:  the  Arroux  and  the 
Gors,  which  fall  into  the  Loire,  water  the  south-western  part. 
The  Sadne  waters  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  department. 

In  agricultural  produce  the  department  of  Cfite  d'Or  is, 
on  the  whole,  rich :  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  half  as 
much  again  as  the  average  produce  of  the  departoients  of 
France,  and  in  rye  and  mixed  com  double.  In  maixe  the 
produce  is  rather  below  the  average ;  in  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, and  potatoes,  very  much  below.  In  wine,  which  is 
chiefly  modiuMd  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department, 
where  the  range  of  the  CAte  d'Or  extends,  the  produce  is 
very  great  Not  only  is  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  l^ 
the  vhie  more  extensive  than  in  the  average  (rf  the  depart- 
ments, but  the  vines  are  much  more  productive.  The  wine, 
which  is  chiefly  red  wine,  is  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Bourgoene  (Burgundy):  the  first  growths  are  Id  Roman^ 
Conti,  Chamberiin,  Richebourg,  Ctos-Vougeot,  La  Romance- 
St.  Vivant,  LaTache,  St.  Geprge,  and  Corton:  of  vhiU, 
wine,  the  ouly  first  growth  is  Puligny.  Much  wine  is  ex 
porteid.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  much  above  the 
aver^.  Horses  and  homed  cattle  are  numerous,  espe- 
cially the  former;  but  of  sheep  the  number  is  compara 
tively  small.  The  wool  grown  is  altogether  insufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  department ;  and  as  there  are  few 
woollen  manufactures,  the  inhabitants  have  to  import 
woollen  cloths  and  other  goods.  The  fields  in  this  depart- 
ment (on  the  wotem  side  at  least)  are  divided  by  quickset 
hedges  as  in  England. 

The  north-east  part  of  the  range  of  hills  which  we  hav* 
mentioned  as  crossmg  the  department,  contains  iron ;  and 
there  are  many  iron-works,  (6t  carrying  on  which  the  quan 
tity  of  wood  affords  great  fecility.  Tm  department  is  well 
provided  wi^h  the  meanb  of  communication :  the  high  road 
from  Paris  by  Dijon  to  Geneva  passes  through  the  midtUe 
of  it,  and  that  from  Paris  by  Auocerre  and  ChSlons-sur 
Sadne  to  Lyon  crosses  it  in  the  south-west  part ;  these  are 
both  roads  of  the  first  class.  Roads  of  the  third  class  con 
nect  these  two :  one  from  Montbard  to  Saulieu ;  another 
from  Rouvray  by  Vittaux  to  Dijon ;  and  a  third  firom  Dijon 
by  Beaune  to  the  village  of  La  Rocliepot:  five  other  roa<it 
of  the  same  class  unite  at  Chitillon-sur-Sein^  in  the  north 
TKttt  of  the  department;  and  two  others  lead,  one  fitm 
Djjon  to  Langres  (department  of  Haute  Marne),  where  it 
meets  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Bfile  or  Basel,  and  the 
other  from  Braune  to  DOle  arid  Besancou.  The  Canal  de 
Bourgoene  traverses  the  department,  fallowing  the  valley  s 
of  the  Armancon  in  the  north-west  and  the  Ouche  in  thv 
south-east.  The  Sa6ne  is  the  only  navij»able  rivCT.  There 
13  no  predominant  manufiicture  in  the  department,  unless 
we  except  that  of  iron  wares :  some  cottons  and  woollens 
are  made;  also  paper,  leather,  hats,  earthenware,  copper 
utensils  Eind  some  chemical  articles,  as  soda,  chlorine,  and 
acetic  acid. 

The  department  of  C5te  d'Or  is  divided  into  fiiur  arron- 
dissements  or' sub-prefei^une:  that  of  Cfafitil^n  in  the 
north,  population  62,226 ;  that  of  Dijon  in  the  eut,  popu- 
lation 135,435;  that  of  Beaune  in  the  south,  popudtion 
1 1 7,996 ;  and  that  cf  Semur  in  thrvmL  Kpu¥twn  70,220. 
Tbe  department  coDrtitt^^^fcofltffUKWP  biahi^ 
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of  which  u  a  sufiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon.  It  is 
under  the  juiisdiction  of  the  Cour  Rovaie  of  Dijon ;  and 
Heads  Are  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is  in 
the  eighteenth  mflitary  diviuon,  tlu  hMd-quarten  of  which 
are  at  Dgon. 

The  principal  towDB  an  Dijon  (popalasun  25,358  far  the 
tovn,  £5,552  for  tlie  whole  commune),  on  river  Ooehe, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Snion;  Beaune  (population  9272  for 
the  town,  9908  for  the  whole  commune) ;  S6mnr  (popula- 
tion 3985  for  the  town,  4088  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
the  Arman^on;  Chfitillon-sur-Seine  (population  3689  for 
the  town,  4176  for  the  whole  commune);  Seurre  (popula- 
tion 3571  for  the  town,  3591  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
theSa6ne,  Auxonne  (population  3477  for  the  town,  5287 
for  the  whole  commune)  on  the  Sa6ne ;  and  Saulieu  (popu- 
lation 3050),  near  the  springs  of  the  Voisin,  the  CouaiD,and 
the  Argentalet.  For  Dijon,  Beaune,  and  Auxonne,  we 
refer  to  their  respectiTe  articles:  of  SSmur,  Chfittllon, 
Seurre,  and  BaulieUi  as  well  as  of  some  nnaller  towns,  we 
subjoin  an  account 

S^or.  the  capital  of  an  arnndiMement,  1 48  mileB  from 
Paris  by  Avallon,  and  40  from  D^on,  is  sometimes  called 
S^mur-en-Auxois  (Auxois  was  a  division  of  the  former 
province  of  BourgiwneX  to  distinguish  it  from  another  town 
of  the  same  name  (S^ur  en  Brionnois)  in  the  adjoining 
department  of  8a5ne  et  Loire.  It  is  built  on  a  granite 
rock,  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Armanfon,  which 
Dcarlr  encircles  the  town,  and  over  which  are  two  good 
bridges.  The  streets  are  neat,  and  tolerably  paved ;  the 
houses  handsome,  and  the  public  walks  agreeable.  There 
18  an  antient  church,  and  a  *  donjon'  composed  of  four  an- 
tient  Gtothie  towers.  Tbe  population,  in  1832,  was  3985  for 
the  town,  or  4088  for  the  whole  commune.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Simur  are  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  odico, 
woollen  doth,  umbrdlas,  and  bee-hives.  Tbare  an  many 
nursery-grounds  near  the  town,  and  trade  is  eaniad  on  in 
corn,  wool,  and  hemp  mwn  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
teof^  of  86m ur  are  m  nigh  repute ;  and  it  is  said  that  hy 
the  sale  of  these  creatures,  600/.  or  800/.  is  obtained  yearly. 
SSmur  is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  the  antient  gentrv 
of  the  district,  whose  resources  have  however  been  much 
impaired  by  political  changes.  There  were,  before  the  Re- 
volution, many  religious  houses.  Thore  are  a  tribunal  dt 
premiire  itutanee,  a  high  school,  a  small  public  library,  a 
xmall  theatre,  and  the  depSt  de  mendieiii  (poor-house)  of 
the  department.  The  town  of  S^ur  was  toe  only  one  in 
Bourgc»ne  that  in  the  time  of  the  League  adhered  to 
Henry  IV.*  who  recompensed  the  fidelity  of  ttw  inlubitants 
with  some  marks  of  fovour.  It  was  reduced  to  adies  by  flie, 
A.D.  1588.  The  celebrated  Saumase  (SalmasiusX  the  wor 
taffonist  of  Milton,  was  bom  in  this  town  in  the  same  year. 

ChStiUon.  distinguished  as  Ch&tilloa-sur-Seine,  ftom  its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  is  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Dijon  by  Troyes,  134  miles  from  Paris,  and  48 
from  Dijon.  The  ton  a,  though  with  a  population  of  no 
more  than  3689  (4175  for  the  whole  commune),  extends  for 
about  a  mile  along  the  road.  The  main  street  is  neat  and 
of  rontiiderable  breadth.  There  is  a  handsome  ch&teau  on 
an  enimence,  with  a  garden,  park,  and  piece  of  water, 
wh'ch  belonsed  to  Marshal  Marmont,  a  native  of  this 
town.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  a  hill  planted 
with  trees,  is  the  striking  ruin  of  an  antient  castle  of  the 
dukes  of  Boui)|;ognB.  From  the  foot  of  this  hill  rises  the 
Douix,  a  stream  which,  though  it  joins  the  Seine  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  musket-shots  from  its  spring,  equals  in 
winter  the  Seine  itself  in  the  volume  of  water,  and  in 
summer  surpasses  iL  The  town  possesses  an  hospital  and 
a  hi]^h  school,  a  library,  a  tribwuU  de  commerce  or  mer- 
cantile court,  and  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  tribunal 
de  premiire  intianea.  The  trade  of  the  town  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  is  considerable :  the  chief  manu- 
factures -are  iron  wares,  cotton  goods,  coarse  woollens, 
leather,  cask  staves  and  hoops,  paper,  and  hats :  there  are 
breweries  and  bleaching  houses  tor  wax.  Much  agricul- 
tural produce,  wine,  wool,  and  wood,  homed  cattle  and 
sheep,  is  sold  at  the  weekly  market.  While  Marshal 
Marmont  oeoupied  the  chdteaut  he  had  a  large  farm, 
in  whidi  the  tnost  imnoved  methods  of  cultivation  were 
practised,  and  wherv  he  kept  a  numerous  flook  of  merino 
sheep,  and  breeding-stables  for  horses:  he  had  also  in 
his  park  iron-works,  an^  manufoctories  of  beet-root  sugar, 
of  fial-ammoniac,  and  of  vermicelli.  The  immediate  en- 
vinuu  of  the  town  ac«  doTOtod  to  the  oultintioa  ^  oata  aod  I 


rye.  Of  the  whole  arrondissement  one-third  is  woodland, 
from  which  the  iron-masters  derive  their  fbel. 

ChStillon  was  in  the  middle  a^  a  place  of  some  rtrengtl 
and  the  oapital  of  a  county,  which  was  long  united  to  tin 
duchy  of  Boui^gna  There  were,  before  die  revolution, 
many  religious  houses.  In  1814  it  was  the  seat  of  fruitless 
negotiations  for  peace  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies.  It 
is  much  resorted  to  in  winter  by  the  neighbouring  gentry. 

Seurre  is  on  the  left  or  south-east  bank  of  the  Sadne, 
and  on  the  road  from  Beaune  to  D&le  and  Besaoi^n.  220 
miles  from  Paris  by  a  circuitous  road  through  Dijon  and 
Beaune,  and  38  from  Dijon.  The  situation  of  the  town  is 
very  pleasant ;  the  houses  are  well  built  of  brick ;  and  there 
is  a  fine  park,  which  serves  as  a  promenade  for  the  towns- 
men, with  a  chfiteau  of  modern  construction,  built  in  imi- 
tation of  the  English  style.  There  were  formerly  several 
religious  houses  here  tar  persons  of  both  sexes.  There  is  a 
bridge  over  tiw  Sa&ne,  which  has  been  repeatedly  etwried 
away  and  re^stablishttl  The  inhabitants  (population  3A71 
for  the  town,  3591  for  the  whole  commune)  carry  on  trade 
in  com  and  hay,  the  produce  of  the  neig^bouihood.  to  which 
we  may  probably  add  flsh  and  fruit 

Saulieu  is  on  the  great  road  from  Paris  by  Auxwre  and 
Chfilons  to  Lyon,  1 52  miles  from  Paris.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus, and  the  llteodosian  Table  mention  it  under  the 
name  of  Sidolocum.  There  existed  for  some  time  the  re- 
mains of  a  building,  which  was  always  considered  to  have 
been  a  temple  of  the  sun ;  and  some  antiquities  dug  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  served  to  confirm  the  tradition. 
It  is  said  that  St.  Andoche,  one  of  the  eaiiy  missionaries  d 
the  gospeT  in  Gaul,  suffered  martyrdom  here  in  the  pme- 
cution  undor  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  an  earlv  poiod  there 
was  established  a  Benedictine  monastwy,  whish  was,  ajx 
731,  pillaged  and  burnt  hy  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards 
re-estahlisned  and  endowed  by  Charlem^;ne;  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was  secukirised,  the 
church  (dedicated  to  St  Andoehe)  was  made  collegiate, 
and  the  ample  revenues  of  the  monks  were  for  the  most 
rart  appropriated  by  the  bishops  of  Autun.  In  1359 
Saulieu  was  sacked,  and  tho  church  pillaged  and  burnt,  by 
the  English.  In  the  wars  of  the  subsequent  period,  do- 
mestic and  religious,  it  suffered  much.  In  1579  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  army  of  the  League  under  Tavannes,  to  whom 
it  surrendered ;  but  the  inhabitants,  a  ibw  years  after,  ad- 
mitted the  royalist  troops.  The  immediate  lite  <^  the  towi. 
is  flat,  but  it  u  half  way  up  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation^ 
which  rises  on  the  south-wait:  the  town  itself  is  walled 
the  Ikuboargs  w  suborba  are  more  extensive  than  the  town 
and  better  built  The  populatiMi  in  1832  was  3050.  Sau- 
lieu has  long  been  a  pUee  of  great  trade:  there  are  twelve 
considerable  foirs  in  the  year;  and  there  is  a  tribunal  de 
commerce  for  the  regulation  of  mercantile  affiurs.  Cotton 
yam  is  spun ;  this  branch  of  industry  was  introduced  by 
the  cur£  or  parish  priest,  M.Meigret  a.d.  1760,  the  cha- 
ritable purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the  ^oor :  woollen 
cloths  and  hosierv  are  made ;  and  tannery  is  carried  on, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly ;  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  there  were  22  tan-yards.  The 
other  articles  of  trade  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood: 
wine,  wool,  (tax,  hemp,  timber  (especially  staves  for  casks), 
flre-wood,  turnips,  which  are  in  groat  rraute.  and  cattle 
the  cattle  are  reared  in  the  pastures  of  Horran,  a  neigh- 
bouring dis^ct,  and  sold  to  the  people  of  I^rraine  ud 
Alsace.  Saulieu  wtfs  the  native  place  of  the  engineer 
Vauban.  Befim  the  Revolution  there  were  a  small  hospital 
and  one  or  two  religious  establishments. 

Amav-le-Duc  is  on  a  branch,  now  disused,  of  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Lyon,  about  167  or  166  miles  from  Paris. 
It  Is  near  the  river  Arroux,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Amay-sui^Arroux.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  2412  for 
the  town,. or  2563  for  the  whole  commune.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  place  is  in  grain,  wool,  and  cattle.  Some  coarse 
woollens,  serges,  and  dri^  vets  are  manu&ctured.  There 
was  formerly  a  castle  here,  of  which  one  tower  yet  remains; 
it  was  used  about  the  middle  of  the  last  eentuiy  u  a  town- 
hall. 

Nuits  or  Nuyta  or  Nuys  u  a  small  town  at  the  fbot  of  a 
hill,  on  the  tivn  Mauxin  or  Meuuin,  14  or  15  miles  ftma 
Dgon,  on  the  road  to  Beaune.  The  town  was  formeriy 
fortified.  It  was  taken  by  the  Gtomians  who,  in  thereof 
mn  of  the  sixteenth  oenturji  qpipi  J9dtb9  vMJ^i 
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Proteitaats:  after  the  town  had  oapitolated,  it  vu  let  on 
lln,  and  manjr  of  the  inhabitants  maaaaornd.  The  valla 
were  aftenraros  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  ultimately  the 
rite  of  diem  and  of  the  ditches  was  disposed  of  for  build- 
ing houiM.  Goane  voollms  and  pap«r  are  made,  and 
there  are  many  dye-houses.  The  neighbourhood  affords 
good  buMing  and  paving  stone ;  but  it  is  especialW  &mous 
for  its  wine,  which  bears  the  highest  character-  The  popu- 
lation, as  given  in  the  Forcss  prodmctivea  de  la  i^onos  of 
M.  le  Baron  Ch.  Dupin  (1827),  was  3633.  Tburot,  a  French 
naval  commander,  killed  a-d.  1 760,  in  a  naval  combat  with 
the  English,  on  the  ooait  of  Ireland,  was  a  native  of  this 
town. 

Meuruult,  rather  a  village  than  a  town,  is  in  the  neuch- 
bourbood  of  Beaune.    It  is  fcmous  fbr  its  wines.  The 

£»pulation.  in  1632.  waa  3016  fbr  the  place  itself  or  S06fi 
r  the  whole  commune. 

Montbard  or  Monthart  it  on  tbe  road  ftom  Paris  to  Diioa 
by  Joigny  and  Tonnerre,  142  miles  from  Paris  and  42  from 
Dijon :  it  is  on  the  river  Brenne,  a  little  above  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Armaofon.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  behind  it  rise  the  gardens  of  the  chfiteau 
which  has  been  rendered  illustrious  as  the  residence  of  the 
naturalist  Buffon.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  gardens 
(Thich  include  the  summit  of  the  hill)  is  an  antient  tower, 
the  relic  and  memorial  of  a  castle  which  in  feudal  times 
commanded  the  place.  The  walls  of  the  cartle  and  several 
of  the  towers  were  standing  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Brenne:  the 
streets  are  steep  and  irregular,  but  neat.  The  inhabitant  in 
1832,  amounted  to  1916  for  the  town,  or  8074  fbr  the  wh<^ 
ooamune:  thevmaniifbcturedo^;>skin  stoves,  laoeB>wDoUieu 
elc^  and  hosiery ;  and  trade  m  won,  hemp,  wood,  uid 
leafier.  There  are  some  iron-works  at  the  village  of  Buffon 
in  the  neighbourhood,  established  by  the  great  naturalist : 
marble  is  also  quarried  not  &r  off.  The  house  of  M.  Buffon 
is  in  the  main  Etreet  of  Montbard,  and  is  a  plain  building: 
the  court  and  the  garden  (the  entrance  to  which  is  by  steps) 
are  behind.  The  garden  is  laid  out  in  terraces  rising  one 
above  another,  and  planted  with  trees,  chiefly  fbreign.  which 
fbrm  u^eeable  thickets.  The  pavilion  in  vhid^  Buffon 
wrote  the  principal  part  of  his  great  work  is  still  standii^ 
but  it  has  sufltoed  during  the  revolutionary  troublea,  in  tfie 
course  of  which  it  was  pulaged,  and  much  of  the  Atmiture 
which  was  in  it  in  the  time  of  Buffon  has  diaappeared: 
there  are  in  the  house  some  remauu  (tf  hia  eabinet  of 
natural  history.  Button  waa  a  native  o£  Montbard,  which 
was  also  the  natrra  plaeeof  his  coadjutor  d'Aubeuton,  whose 
experiments  fbr  the  improvement  of  wool  were  carried  on 
here.  The  Gsnal  de  Bouigogpa  passes  dose  to  Montbard. 

Nolay  is  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  road  ftom  Beaune  to 
Autun.  It  had,  according  to  '  Le  Diettomain  VnieenU 
d«  la  France*  (1804),  19S8  inhabitants:  they  manu&cture 
woollen  cloth,  common  hata,  and  leather.  Camot  was  bom 
here.  The  vineyards  of  Montraohet,  which  produce  the 
finest  white  wine  in  the  department,  are  near  this  town. 

Vittaux  or  Vitteaux  is  on  the  river  Brenne,  and  on  the 
road  flom  Paris  to  Dijon  byAuxerreandRouvray,  160  miles 
from  Paris  and  28  i^m  Dijon.  It  is  a  sm^  town,  of 
tolwably  good  appeannoe,  with  the  ruina  ftf  an  antient 
castle,  destroyed  in  1631  by  the  oider  of  Louis  XIIL,  and 
a  puMie  walk  of  plnne-tnes.  The  inhabitanta  amount«d, 
in  1S38,  to  1904  fbr  the  town,  or  1919  fbr  the  whcie  com- 
mune :  they  uumufketure  woollen  doth,  and  trade  in  grain, 
wool,  hemp,  hay,  and  some  wine.  Near  the  town  is  a 
water-mil]  for  enmsaing  oil.  Many  Merino  sheep  are  bred 
in  the  neighbouittood. 

St.  Jean  de  Losne  is  on  the  right  or  north-west  bank  of 
the  SaAne,  at  the  point  where  the  Canal  de  Bouigogne  joins 
that  river.  It  is  known  in  history  for  the  gallant  defence 
muade  by  the  townsmen,  400  in  number,  and  a  oarriaon 
of  liO  soldiers,  against  the  foreea  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  the  imperial  general,  Matthias  Gallas,*  amounting  to 
60,000  or  even  80,000.  Under  the  command  of  the  imiof 
municipal  ofliears,  and  supported  by  the  courage  of  the 
women,  who  shared  the  dangers  of  the  fight,  the  defenders 
withstood  and  reoelled  two  sneoearive  assuilta.  The  ap- 
Iffoach  of  a  bo^  of  French  troops  caused  the  siege  to  be 
raised.  Louis  XIII..  then  king  of  France  recompensed  ihA 
loyalty  of  the  townsmen  by  an  exemptioD  from  taxes  of  all 
sorta.  The  inhabitanta,  in  1833,  amounted  to  1744:  they 
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tnde  in  grain  and  bay,  and  mamifhatiuewiKAlen  dotha  anA 
aeraiee:  thoe  are  aome  breweries. 

Sdffi^  is  a  small  town  on  tha  Vmdle^  a  atreamlct 
flowing  into  the  Tille,  but  which  ia  in  summer  often  dried 
up.  It  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of  1687.  Good  hordes 
are  bred  in  the  nei^bourhood.  The  othcy  towns  are  Bez^, 
Granoey-en-Montagns,  Is^ur-Tille,  Mirebeau,  Pontaillier 
sur-Sadne,  Su  Seine,  Somhemon,  and  Thil-le-ChStel,  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Dnon  \  Bligoy,  ChAteauneut  CSteaux, 
where  was  a  celebrated  abbey  [Citeaux],  Mont  St.  Jean, 
and  Pouilly,  in  that  of  Beaune;  Bussy-le-Orand,  Chan 
ceaux,  Epoisaes,  Flavigny,  Moutier  Su  Jean,  Sainte  Reyne. 
and  Bouvray,  in  that  of  S^mur ;  qnd  Ai^nay-Cdte-d'Or, 
Baigneux.  Laignes,  Rec^,  and  Vanvey.  in  that  of  ChS 
tillon.  But  tm  populatioa  of  eadi  of  thesa  towna  ia  pro 
bably  bdow  1500. 

COTE'  DROIT,  COTE'  GAUCHE,  the  names  given  to 
the  two  great  dtvirions  of  the  (%amber  of  Deputies,  or 
Frendt  representative  assembly.  That  aaaembly.  like  most 
oihst  re|««aentative  bodies  in  Europe,  consists  of  indivi- 
duals MHne  of  whom  are  inclined  to  fhvour  the  royal  pre- 
n^^ve^  while  others  are  in  ftivour  of  democracy,  or  popular 
supremacy.  The  former  take  their  seats  on  the  benches 
which  are  to  the  riji^t  of  the  President's  chair ;  the  other 
on  those  to  the  left  Hie  ahi^  of  the  House  is  a  semi 
cirde.  with  nine  or  ten  rows  of  seats  raised  one  above 
the  other.  The  President's  chair  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
chord,  &cing  the  assembly.  As  in  every  great  political 
party  there  are  shades  of  opinion,  aome  being  more  warm 
and  violenl*  and  othen  more  moderata,  discgnrainating,  or 
cautioii%  10  both  tiie  oott  droit  and  the  ooti  gauche  are 
generally  subdivided  into  three  seetimia  each.  The  more 
xealous  royalists  take  their  seaU  at  the  outer  extremit}'  of 
their  side  of  the  House  towards  the  President,  and  are 
styled  the  '  eztrfime  drmte  f  the  ultra-Ubemls  sit  on  the 
oorrespondii^  seats  on  the  opposite  or  left  aide,  and  are 
styled  the  '  extrCme  gauehe.*  Next  to  each  of  these  ex- 
tremes, moving  inwards  towards  the  middle  part  of  the 
curved  line  of  the  semicircle,  sits  the  main  body  of  each  of 
the  two  divisions,  which  are  simply  styled  oote  droit  and 
oot£  gauche,  or  la  droite  et  la  gauche,  composed  of  men 
who  are  the  professed  supporters  of  certain  fixed  principles, 
monardiical  or  popular,  fireo  however  from  violence  or  fhction. 
From  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  Houae  to  the  point  di- 
recUy  opposite  to  the  president,  the  remaining  sections,  form- 
ing iwo-lburUia  of  the  semicircle,  arc  called  the  centre  droit 
and  oentre  gauche,  and  are  occupied  by  members  who,  al- 
though with  some  shades  of  cUflbrenee  in  their  oinnions,  gene- 
rally vote  for  ministers.  These  two  oentre*  united  form  about 
one-half  of  the  House,  and  are  in  fact  what  in  England  would 
be  called  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House.  But  instead  (A 
one  opposition,  as  baa  been  until  now  the  case  in  the  British 

Srliament,  there  are  in  France  two  oppositions,  right  and 
\  of  opposite  sentiments,  one  royalist  and  the  other 
liberal.  Aocording  as  the  measures  of  the  ministry  for  the 
time  being  are  acceptable  to  either  of  these  two  parties, 
they  obtain  the  votes  of  part  of  either  cotd,  which,  joining 
the  two  centres,  gives  the  majority  to  ministers. 

In  the  legislative  assembly  which  succeeded  the  first 
national  «  oonatituent  assembly  in  1791,  and  which  de- 
stroyed the  monardiy,  the  left  waa  occupied  by  the  repub- 
lican members,  who  wore  themsdvea  divided  into  Oirondins 
and  Montagnarda.  The  name  of  Montagne  ma  given  to 
the  extreme  or  teiraist  party,  becaiise  its  members  crowded 
together  on  the  upper  seats  of  the  left,  where,  seen  from 
below,  they  formed  a  mountain  of  heads,  dark  and  threat- 
ening in  appearance. 

COTENTIN,  or  COUTANTIN,  &  district  in  France,  now 
oomprehended  in  the  department  of  Manche,  except  a  small 
portion  which  ia  induded  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 
It  took  its  name  from  its  capital  Coutancea.  Cotentin  is  a 
peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the  English  channel,  by  which 
it  ia  bounded  on  the  north,  the  west,  and  part  of  the  east 
side;  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  east  side  (via.,  the  south- 
east) it  is  bounded  by  the  districts  of  Besain  [Batbitx],  and 
Le  Boea§;e  CBocagk^  and  on  the  south  by  the  diatcict  oi 
Avranchm.  (ATHANCHsa.}  The  length  from  N.N.W.  to 
8.S.E.  is  about  eighty  miles,  the  braa&h  above  thirty.  It 
ia  watered  1^  tiie  riw  Vire,  whidi  divides  it  on  the  east 
from  Besain  and  Le  Boci^,  the  Douve,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  The  strata  are  chiefiyof  granite  and  sehistuB,aDd 
tbesdlis&rtileingraia,butespecktUyinpnitHractt;  modi 
buter  la  ma4i^  a»l  ^f^^^Stj^ig^i^ut 
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much  wteemed :  ponltty  U  reared  and  sent  to  Pans.  The 
quantity  of  wood  fa  not  ^reat,  and  there  are  no  vineyards, 
but  cider  is  made  in  cmsiderable  quantity.  Hemp  and  flax 
are  gi  nni.  [Maitcrb,  Dbparthbiit  op.j  The  chief  towns 
included  in  toe  district,  with  their  Dopiiiation  in  IS32,  are 
as  follows;  —  Coutances,  the  i^pital,  8957;  Cherbourg, 
18,377  for  the  town,  16,443  fbr  the  whole  commune ;  Gran- 
ville, 7350 ;  Valimies,  6338  for  the  town,  6940  for  the 
whole  commune;  St.  Vaast,  3502;  Villedieu,  3074  for  the 
town.  3095  for  the  oommUne;  Montebourg,  2423  tot  the 
towii,  2523  ibr  the  commune ;  Carentan,  2292  for  the  town, 
2773  ft)r  the  whole  commune;  and  P^riers,  1934  for  the 
town,  2605  for  the  whole  commune.  The  map  of  the 
'BncyclopMie  M^thodique' includes  StLo  (8154  for  the 
town,  8421  for  the  whole  commune)  in  Gotentin:  we  be- 
lieve this  to  be  correct 

Coteutin  has  many  islands  along  its  coast  line. 

G0TB9,  ROGER,  bom  July  10,  16B2,  at  Burbage,  near 
Leicester,  of  which  jdace  his  rather  was  rector.  His  first 
education  was  received  partly  at  Leicester  school,  partly 
from  an  uncle,  who  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith^ 
the  author  of  the  Optics.  He  was  afler^^ards  placed  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  and  in  April,  1699,  was  admitted  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  foundation  he  was  elected 
Fellow  in  1705.  In  January,  1706,  he  was  elected  Pluraian 
Professor,  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  that  Chair, 
in  1713  he  took  orders.  He  died  June  5, 1716,  aged  thirty- 
four,  and  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college,  where  there 
is  an  epitaph  upon  him  by  Dr.  Bentley.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  Plumian  professorship  by  his  cousin,  Dr.  R.  Smith, 
the  editor  of  his  works.   (BiograpMa  Britannica.) 

The  early  death  of  Cotes  Ming  t^en  into  account,  faw 
persons  have  left  more  reputation  hehinA  them  than  be  did, 
in  matters  of  exact  sdence.  Newton  is  reported  to  have 
said, '  If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have  known  something.' 
Aa  it  is,  we  hare  not  much  to  say  in  a  biographical  article. 
The  discoveries  of  Cotes  have  exercised  an  influence  upon 
\-ariou3  parts  of  mathematics,  which  will  be  alluded  to  in 
the  proper  place.  For  his  reputation  on  the  continent,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  he  died  so  near  the  tormiaation  of  the 
discussion  relative  to  fluxions.  The  problems  which  he 
left  were  made  the  subject  of  a  challenge  to  foreign  mathe- 
maticians by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  ia  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  hi^  death  and  toe  publication  of  his  works ;  and 
some  bitterness  of  feeling  was  excited  which  was  unfttvour- 
able  to  the  prtnier  estimation  of  their  merits.  (Moutucla, 
Hitt  des  MaO^  vol.  iii.,  p.  We  shall  now  hriafly 

describe  them. 

The  first  work  which  Cotes  published  was  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Newton's  '  Principia*  (aj>-  1713),  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed the  well-known  preface.  This  treats  of  gravitation  in 
general,  and  of  the  objections  which  were  made  to  it  He 
also  published  an  account  of  a  remarkable  meteor  in  the 
'  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1713.  His  hydrostatical  and  pneumati- 
cal  lectures  were  printed  after  his  death  in  1738,  oy  Dr.  R. 
Smith. 

The  mathematical  papers  of  Cotes  were  published  after 
his  death  by  Dr.  Smith,  under  the  title  of  *  Harmonia  Men- 
surarum,  sive  analysis  et  synthesis  per  lationum  et  angu- 
lorum  mensuras  promotea:  acradunt  alia  opuscula  mathe- 
matica,'  Cambridge,  1722.  The  most  definite  dcncription 
which  can  be  given  of  it  is,  that  it  was  the  earliest  work  in 
which  decided  pn^ress  was  made  in  the  application  of  lo- 
^rithms  and  of  the  properties  of  the  circle,  to  the  calculus 
of  fluents.  The  first  book  contains  an  extended  comparison 
of  systems  of  logarithms,  with  applicationa  of  them  to  the 
finding  of  areas.  The  second  is  what  we  should  now  call  a 
table  of  integrals,  depending  on  logarithms  and  arcs  of  a 
circle.  The  third  consists  m  applications  of  the  second. 
Then  follows  a  mass  of  extensions,  digested,  mostly  from 
Cotes's  papers,  by  Dr.  Smith.  The  opuseula  consist  m,  1.  A 
tract  on  the  estimation  of  errors  in  mixed  mathematics, 
consisting  mostly  of  an  investigation  of  the  method  of 
choosing  sphencal  triangles,  so  tmit  the  errors  of  the  data 
shell  produce  loast  efi^t  upon  the  qfUBiitOt  hut  ending 
with  what  we  must  call  the  first  Blimpse  of  a  method  <^ 
choosing  the  proper  mean  for  cuaeordant  observations. 
IXeast  Squares,  Mktsod  orjl  2.  A  tract  on  the  diflcnvn- 
tial  method  of  Newton.  3.  On  the  construction  of  tables 
by  differences.  ,4.  On  the  descent  ot  heavy  bodies;  on 
cydoidal  motion,  &c. 

COTES  DU  NORD.  a  departmont  in  tnam,  <me  of  the 
Ave  uito  vhieh  the  fbnnsr  pztviiioa  of  Bretagna  has  been 


divided.  [Brxtaons.^  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  great 
bay  of  St  Malo,  an  inlet  of  the  English  channel,  wliich 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  It  is  bo.mded  on  the  east  by  the 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  on  the  south  hr  that  of  Mor- 
hihan,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Finist^ ;  au  of  which  are 
portions  of  the  antient  Brets^e.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  department  is  irom  W.  b.  N.  to  E.  b.  S.,  about  eighty- 
one  or  eighty-two  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  about  fifty- 
three.  The  area  is  about  2868  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  in  1832,  398,872,  giving  ?09  or  210  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile,  which  is  above  the  average  population  of 
France.  The  capital  is  St.  Brieuc,  on  the  small  nver  Gouet 
near  its  mouth,  230  or  232  miles  in  a  straight  line  west  of 
Paris,  or  278  miles  by  the  road  through  Dreux,  Alenfon, 
Marenne,  Laval,  and  Rennes-   [Bribuc.  St.] 

The  coast  line  of  this  department  is  very  irregular,  being 
broken  by  deep  bays,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  St 
Brieuc,  and  jutting  out  in  a  number  of  small  headlands,  of 
which  the  following  succeed  each  other  flrom  east  to  west:— 
Fbinte  St.  Cast,  uip  Frehel,  Pointe  d'Herquin,  Pointe  de 
Port  de  Pomme  (these  two  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  bay 
of  St  Brieuc),  Pointe  de  Plouaze,  Pointe  de  Minar,  Pointe 
de  Miliaut  Pointe  du  Silloo,  and  Pointe  de  Chien.  The 
Coast  is  studded  with  small  islands  and  rocks ;  He  d'Embier 
is  near  the  Pointe  de  St.  Cast,  Les  Verdelets  in  the  bay  of 
St  Brieuc,  the  He  St.  Roui  and  the  lies  de  Brehat  be- 
tween the  Pointe  de  Milfaut  and  the  Pointe  du  Silloo, 
the  He  d'Er  between  the  last  point  and  the  Pointe  de 
Chien;  the  He  de  Gueltat,  He  Tom^,  the  lies  Melban, 
Platte,  Riouzoi,  and  the  others  of  the  group  called  les  Sept- 
Hes  (the  Seven  Islands),  Lea  Triagms,  the  He  Molenes  or 
Molenoe,  and  Lb  Taureau,  are  to  the  west  of  Pointe  i» 
Chien. 

The  M£nez  mountains  run  through  this  department  in 
the  direction  of  its  len^h,  and  parallel  to  the  coast  ■  the 
predominant  rock  in  this  chain  is  granite.  From  these 
mountains  on  the  north  side  flow  a  number  of  streams,  the 
general  direction  of  which  is  north  and  south,  and  which 
afteor  a  short  course  fall  into  the  English  channel.  The 
Ranca  flows  first  towards  the  east,  it  then  turns  northward, 
passes  Dinan,  where  the  navigation  commences,  and  enter- 
ing the  department  of  Ille  et  Vilaine,  falls  into  the  sea  at 
St  Malo :  this  is  perhaps  the  longest  river  in  the  depart- 
ment; its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  miles,  for  fifteen  of 
which  it  is  nav^bte.  The  other  streams  we  shall  enume- 
rate in  the  OTder  in  which  they  occur  from  east  to  west : — 
The  Fremur;  the  A^wnon,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Ro- 
sette and  the  RieuUe;  another  Fremur;  the  Evran;  the 
Urne;  the  Gouet  or  Goy,  which  passes  St.  Brieuc  and  falls 
into  the  sea  just  below  it ;  the  Ic ;  the  Trieux,  with  its  tribu- 
tarv  the  Leff ;  the  Jaudy  and  the  Guindy,  which  unite  at 
Trfiguier ;  and  the  Guer,  which  passes  Lannion,  with  its  tri- 
butary the  Guier.  The  streams  which  rise  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  M^nez  mountains  flow  into  the  Blavet  or  th? 
Vilaine,  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic ;  except  the  Hiere, 
which  flows  into  the  Aiflne,  a  river  that  empties  itself  into 
the  Brest  Road.  The  Blavet  itself  rises  in  the  department, 
as  do  its  tributaries,  the  Liorette,  the  Salon,  and  the  Doulas ; 
while  the  Oust,  the  Forest,  the  Lie,  the  Trinity  the  Livet, 
the  Gxenedan,  and  the  Hue,  immedUtely  or  idtimately  flow 
into  the  Vilaine. 

The  high  road  from  Paris  to  Brest  traverses  this  depart- 
ment fhnn  S.  b.  S.  to  W.  b.  N.,  entering  it  near  the  Uttle 
town  of  St  Jouan  de  Tile,  and  passing  hy  Lamball^  St 
Brieuc,  Guingamp,  and  Belle-lle-en-Terre. 

The  chmate  of  this  department  is  temperate,  hut  the 
atmosphere  is  fog^y  near  the  coast  The  soil  varies  consi- 
derably. The  Menez  mountains  have  a  dry  stony  soil,  and 
barren  heaths  of  sand  extend  both  on  the  north  and  south 
side  of  them  ;  but  to  these  heaths  succeed,  especially  near 
the  coast  plains  of  very  grftat  fortility.  Maize  and  wheat 
are  raised  in  abundance ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheal 
is  exported  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
nown,  and  apples  for  the  purpose  of  making  cider.  The 
Encyctoptdie  M6thodiqu»  states  that  some  mne  is  made* 
but  that  it  is  eonsumea  in  the  district :  when  the  vintage  is 
abundant,  much  of  it  is  converted  it^to  brandy.  The  pas- 
turage is  excelleut,  gr«tnumbersof  homed  cattle  are  reared, 
and  some  horses:  butter  is  made,  and  sent  to  Paris  and  else- 
where. The  miner^  wealth  of  the  department  consists  of 
iron  and  lead,  marble,  granite,  slate,  and  coal  The  inha- 
bitants are  generally  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  fishing,  and 
to  various  manuflictures.  esp^]^g5^1i^^«^y)^tohl^ai■ 
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tbe  namo  of  Breton  linens ;  in  making  vhieli,  in  several 
places,  many  bands  are  employed.  Like  the  otbtt  depart- 
ments of  Bretagne,  this  is  romarkable  for  the  p reponderance 
of  the  rural  population  over  that  of  the  towns. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements ;  viz., 
Loud&ic  in  the  S.E.  (pop.  in  1833,  98,604),  and  Guingamp 
in  tbe  W.  and  S.W^  (pop.  115,679),  both  in  tbe  inland  parts 
of  the  department;  Dinan  on  the  E.  (pop.  lll,739X  St. 
Brienc  in  tbe  centre  (pop.  171,730),  and  Lannion  in  tbe 
W.  (pop.  103,120),  along  tbe  coast  Tbe  chief  tovms  are 
St  Briene,  the  capital,  on  tbe  Gouet  (pop.  10,420),  Dinan 
on  the  Ranee  (pop.  8044),  Guingamp  on  the  Trieux  (pop. 
6100),  Lannion  on  tbe  Guer  (po^  5196  for  the  town,  or  5371 
tar  the  whole  commune),  and  Xoudfiao  (pop.  1865  tor  tbe 
town,  or  6736  for  the  whole  commune):  for  an  account  of 
which  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  their  respective  articles.  Of 
tbe  other  towns  we  shall  subjoin  a  brief  notice. 

Lamballe  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Brieuc,  and 
on  a  river  which  unites  with  the  Evran :  it  is  on  the  high 
road  fi-om  Paris  to  St  Brieuc,  266  miles  &om  Paris  and  12 
from  St.  Brieuc.  It  is  supposed  to  he  an  antient  place ; 
and  according  to  some,  derives  its  name  from  tbe  Ambiliati 
or  Ambialiates,  or  Ambialites,  yrho  (according  to  some 
MSS.)  are  mentioned  in  the  &>mmentaries  of  C^ajsar  (de 
B.  G.  III.  9)  among  the  allies  of  the  Veneti  in  their  naval 
war  against  the  Romans.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
old  wdls ;  the  houses  are  whitened ;  and  the  situation  of  the 
place  in  tiie  midst  of  orchards,  gardens,  and  meadows, 
renders  it  very  agreeable.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  towns,  and  has,  beside,  two  suburbs.  There  is  an 
antient  castle,  formerly  beloneing  to  the  Dukes  of  Pen- 
tbiSvre,  and  a  promenade  attacneu  to  it,  planted  with  large 
trees.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1832,  to  4390:  tliey 
manufacture  tbe  best  parchment  in  France,  thread,  linen, 
and  leather ;  and  trade  in  cattle.  There  is  a  library  attached 
to  a  reading  society  in  the  town.  La  Noue,  a  celebrated 
Huguenot  captain,  was  killed,  a.d.  1591,  at  the  siege  of 
Lamballe,  which  was  held  by  tbe  Duke  of  Mercoeur 
against  Henri  IV. 

Quintin  is  on  the  upper  part  of  tbe  Av&t  Gouet,  about 
10  or  18  miles  south-west  of  St  Brieuc,  in  the  urondisse- 
ment  of  St  Brieuc.  It  has  an  antient  castle  of  singular 
architecture ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  two  Druidical 
obelisks  or  stones,  of  26  or  27  feet  high,  one  of  which  is  yet 
standing ;  the  other  has  been  thrown  down.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  amounted  in  1832  to  4293,  manufacture  and 
export  fine  linens  and  iron  wares ;  they  trade  also  in  honey, 
bines,  wax,  and  hats. 

Tr^guier  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Lannion,  near  the 
sea,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Jaudy  and  Guindv '  it  is 
not  on  any  main  road,  Tr^guier  was,  in  the  middle  ages, 
3  place  of  greater  consequence  than  now.  It  was  tbe  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  erected  in  tbe  ninth' century,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  prosperous  place  of  trade  until  it  was  burnt 
A.  D.  1 592,  by  the  Spaniards  who  supported  the  parW  of 
the  Duke  of  HercoBur,  a  blow  flrom  which  it  never  nilly 
recovered. 

It  has  now  a  population  of  3178  persons,  who  carry  on 
considerable  commerce ;  thev  manuracture  linen  yarn,  and 
rear  a  number  of  the  best  horses  in  Bretagne.  A  good 
deal  of  hemp  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  fh>m  which 
sait-cloth  is  made.  The  port  of  Treguier,  which  is  formed 
by  tbe  estuary  of  thariven^  is  safe,  and  accessible  to  vessels 
of  200  tons. 

Paimpol  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Brieuc,  on  the 
coast,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trieux :  it  is  not 
on  any  main  road.  Paimpol  has  a  safe  and  convenient 
harbour,  from  which  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  New- 
foundland cod  fishery ;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  com, 
butter,  hemp,  flax,  and  linen  yam.  The  population  in  1832 
was  1917  for  the  town,  or  2108  fbr  the  whole  commune. 

Moncontour  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  St  Brieuc  se- 
veral mQes  south-east  of  that  city.  It  has  a  population  of 
1670.    Fine  linen  is  manufactured  here. 

Pontrieux  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Gulingamp,  on  the 
river  Trieux  (from  which  it  takes  its  name),  several  miles 
nbove  its  mouth,  and  not  on  any  main  road.  The  popula- 
tion in  1832  was  1563  for  the  town,  or  1647  Ibr  the  whole 
commune. 

Tbe  other  towns  are — in  the  arrondissement  of  St 
Brieuc,  Chittelaudren,  between  St.  Brieuc  and  Guingamp, 
with  tbe  bourgs  or  subordinate  towns  of  Ploeue  (popu- 
lation of  tbe  commune  5453),  St  Jacques,  LanvoUen, 


and  Pommerit:— 4n  the  arrondissement  of  Dman,  Jugon, 
on  the  Ai^^non.  on  tbe  road  between  Diiran  and  Lam- 
balle, and  Matignon  on  tbe  coast;  with  the  Iwuigs  of 
Broons,  St  Jouan  de  Tile,  and  Flancoet: — in  the  an-on 
dissement  of  Gulingamp,  Callec  near  the  Hicre,  and  Ros 
trenen  near  the  Lorette,  both  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  department ;  with  the  bourgs  of  Belle-ile-en-terra  and 
Bourbriac  (population  of  the  commune  3613):— in  the  ar- 
rondissement of  Lannion  are  the  bourgs  of  Plettlin  (population 
of  tbe  commune  5U40),  La  Roche,  LezardteuK,  and  Vieux 
March£: — in  the  arrondissement  of  I<oud£ac,  CTorlay.between 
Guingamp  and  Pontivy,  on  the  river  Salon ;  Uxel,  near  the 
Oust ;  ana  La  Cheze  on  the  Lie ;  with  the  bour^  of  Flemet 
(population  of  the  commune  3013)t  C^Iin£e,  StCaradec, 
GouarecLangastand  Merdrignac.  Where  the  population 
is  not  given  it  does  not  amount  to  1500  for  the  towns  or 
3000  for  the  communes.  There  are  8e\'eml  villages  in  the 
department  which  have  a  large  rural  jiopulation ;  as  Plouha, 
Plelo,  and  Louargat  which  nave  above  5000  each;  eleven 
others  have  above  4000  each.  Of  tbe  towns  mentioned 
above  Uxel  is  one  of  the  chief  marts  in  the  department  for 
the  sale  of  linens  ;  J  ugon  trades  in  linen,  butter,  and  corn ; 
and  Cbiitelaudren  in  linen  yarn,  corn,  trefoil  seed,  rattle, 
butter,  and  honey:  this  lost- mentioned  town  was  some 
years  since  nearly  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
drowned,  in  a  great  flood,  caused  by  a  neighbouring  lake 
breaking  its  banks.  Tbe  village  of  CorseuC  not  fbr  finom 
Dinan,  preser\'es  tbe  name  of  tbe  CuriosoUtn  or  Curioso- 
lites,  the  tribe  who,  in  CsB&ar*a  time  (Cses.  de  B.G.  II.  34, 
III.  7.  VIL  75),  inhabited  the  district  The  traces  of  a 
considerable  town,  destroyed  many  ages  since,  nay  be  per- 
ceived near  this  village. 

The  department  of  Cotes  du  Nord  constitutes  the 
diocese  of  SL  Brieuc  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Cvur  Royale  or  high  court  of  justice  of  Rennes,  and  is 
comprehended  in  the  Xlllth  military  division,  of  which 
Rennes  is  the  head  quarters.  It  sends  six  members  tu 
the  Chamber  of  Defiuties.  Education  here,  as  indeed 
thn>u^3ut  Bretagne,  is  in  a  very  backward  state. 

OOTINGA.  [CoRACiKA  iCoraeim  Seutaia).  Piauhau. 
Procnias.1 

COTTAGE.  [HoDSB.] 

(X)TTAGE  ALLOTMENTS  may  be  considered  as  such 
portions  of  land  hired  by  labourers,  either  attached  to,  or 
apart  f^m,  their  dwellings,  as  they,  assisted  by  their  fami- 
lies, may  be  able  to  cultivate  without  ceasing  to  let  out  their 
services  daily  to  others.  They  are  thus  distinguished  frum 
larger  portions  of  land  which  require  some  capital  and  the 
occupier's  whole  attention,  and  consequently  partake  more 
of  tbe  character  of  small  forms.  The  object  of  cottage 
allotments  is  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  labourer ; 
firstly,  by  supplying  him  with  many  nccessai'ies  and  com- 
forts which  he  W9uld  have  a  difficulty  in  purchasing  from  a 
portion  of  hiswages,and  which,  if  even  he  could  do  so,  ho 
would  purchase  at  a  great  disadvantage;  secondly,  by  en- 
abling him  to  turn  everything  to  profit  >o  that  noihii^ 
need  be  lost.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  land  wbiL^ 
ought  to  be  let  to  the  labourer  for  this  purpose,  there  has 
been  much  discussion.  Various  experiments  have  been 
tried,  and  the  opinion  of  tbe  persons  best  informed  upon  the 
subject  appears  now  to  be,  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  about 
thequantity  which,  without  prejudice  to  his  other  employ- 
ments, a  labourer  can  in  general  thoroughly  cultivate,  and 
consequently  derive  the  greatest  profit  from;  but  this,  of 
course,  will  vary  with  circumstances.  A  large  family,  some 
of  whom  can  assist  and  uncertain  employment  may  render 
a  larger  portion  dearable.  In  limiting  tbe  quantity  to  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  it  must  be  understood  that  we 
are  speaking  of  land  under  cultivation ;  where  means  have 
been  found  in  a  neighbourhood  for  letting  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  pasture  to  cottagers  fbr  one  or  two  rows,  no  in- 
convenience has  been  found  to  result  while  a  most  import 
ant  addition  bastbus  been  made  to  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence. But  the  possession  of  a  cow  or  cows  by  labourers  is 
attended  with  othet  advantages:  An  appropriate  em 
ployment  is  thus  supplied  to  the  female  portion  of  their 
fitmilies,  whom  mechanical  inventions  have  deprived  of  the 
facility  which  they  formerly  bad  of  gaining  their  h\-eUhood 
by  knitting  and  spinning.  Cheap  and  nutritious  meals  are 
afforded  to  persons  of  all  ages,  but  more  particularly  rhil- 
dren;  and  additional  faciUties  are  given  for  keeping  pies, 
whidi  contribute  not  only  to  the  ii^u^^e^^^^^  of  we 
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ftunily  but»  together  vith  the  cows,  supply  tha  means  of 
maiDtainingthe  land  in  good  heart  by  the  manure  which  is 
produced. 

The  peasaatry  however  throughont  the  country  appear 
to  possess  very  imperfect  knomedge  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  aceamulating>  preserving,  and  economizing  ma- 
nure, and' some  means  for  inaproving  the  practice  upon  this 
head  spears  necessary.  During  the  last  50  years  cottages 
in  lar^  numbers  have  been  built  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  with  little  or  no  land  attached  to  them,  and  even 
the  land  which  formerly  surrounded  the  antient  dwellings 
of  the  poor  has,  in  many  instances,  been  taken  away.  Atten- 
tion has  however  of  late  years  been  called  to  the  destitute 
and  helpless  state  of  the  peasantry,  and  it  has  been  found,  that 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  nothing  which  could 
call  ftaih  prudence  and  ingenuih-,  they  were  become  reck- 
less, demii  of  skill,  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. For  the  purpose  of  improving  them  it  has  been 
reasonably  conyiderea  that  to  make  them  carefhl  tb^  must 
have  something  to  care  for  ;  to  render  them  skilful  they 
must  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  render  the  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity  necessary.  All  these  objects  are  supplied 
by  allotments  of  land,  which  are  now  daily  becoming  more 
roramon,  although  several  serious  difficulties  to  the  imme- 
diate adoption  or  the  system  have  to  be  encountered :  a  few 
of  these  difficulties  we  shall  here  enumerate : — 

Istly.  The  builders  and  other  speculators,  to  whom  too 
many  of  the  cottages  in  some  of  our  rural  districts  belong, 
ha^'e  built  them  close  together  in  rows  or  streets,  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  allotments  In  sucii  instances  to 
surround  the  dwellings,  a  olreumstance  necessary  in  order 
that  the  cottager  should  derive  fiiU  benefit  liom  ibem. 
When  the  land  surrounds  the  cottage  the  cliildren  may  be 
occupied  upon  it  without  being  removed  from  the  mother's 
superintendence.  The  father,  who,  after  a  day's  work,  would 
hesitate  about  walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  back,  may 
easily  apply  a  little  limour  to  his  garden  without  separating 
himself  from  his  family. 

2ndly.  The  peasantry  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of  allot- 
ments and  the  mode  of  cultivating  them.  These  circum- 
stances present  difficulties  which  nothing  but  an  eariy 
training  in  industrial  schools  arranged  fbr  the  purpose  can 
completely  overcome. 

3rdly.  The  fhrmen  generally  have  strong  prg'ndiceB 
against  the  system. 

With  r^rd  to  len^  it  should  be  the  fair  value  of  the 
land,  the  same  as  would  be  paid  by  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  tenants.  When  allotments  are  given  gratuitously 
they  are  lightly  valued,  and  wlien  let  at  too  high  a  rent 
they  cannot  make  a  return  to  the  labourer  wnich  will 
induce  him  to  continue  his  exertions.  It  would  seem 
that  they  should  be  let  directly  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil  to  the  labourer,  or  the  evils  of  the  Irish  system  may 
be  feared.  The  state  of  things  in  Ireland  has  been  conti- 
nually urged  against  the  allotment  system,  but,  as  we  think, 
withoutteason ;  for,  Istly.,  The  Irish  peasant  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  his  allotment,  looking  to  it,  not  as  an  auxiliary 
to  his  dailv  earning  but  as  the  total  of  his  means  of  support ; 
2ndly.,  He  is  oUigad  by  the  competition  for  land  to  pay  a 
rent  which  hr  exceeds  the  proportion  paid  by  the  tenants, 
uid  leaves  him  only  a  miserable  pittance  to  suleist  upon. 

It  has  also  been  urged  against  the  system  of  cotti^  Mat- 
ments  that  it  tends  to  encourage  early  marriages,  and  to 
the  production  of  a  race  of  beggars.  That  cottage  aUot- 
ments  may  have  this  effect  is  true,  but  the  olijection  is 
mainly  applicable,  and  perhaps  has  been  mainly  applied,  to 
cottage  allotraents  which  are  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  cottager  to  cultivate  them  with- 
out exchanging  his  character  of  a  labourer  for  that  of  a 
farmer  without  adequate  capital,  or,  as  already  observed, . 
the  objections  apply  to  a  state  of  socie^  like  that  in  Ire-  ^ 
land.  The  mmtiplieation  of  small  farms  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent question  fittm  that  of  cottage  allotments  as  here 
understood,  and  opinions  can  hardly  be  much  dirided  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  such  increase. 

Part  of  the  objeetuns  also  raised  against  cottage  allot- 
ments will  be  removed  by  the  impWed  administeation  of 
the  Poor  Laws. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  whethn,  under  the  actual 
circumstances  of  this  country,  the  advantages  above  sug- 
gested, as  likely  to  arise  to  the  labourite  man  from  the 
possession  and  cultivation  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  at- 
tached to  1^  dwelling  will  not  oDuntenwlanoe  all  possible 
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disadvantages  which  have  been  su^ested  as  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  system ;  whether  in  fact  the  possession  of  a 
small  piece  of  ground  as  here  understood,  will  or  wOl  not 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  which  a  labouring  man 
and  his  children  will  eiyoy ;  and  whether,  if  such  be  the 
case,  such  possession  will  not  have  a  tendency  directly  the 
opposite  to  that  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  system  of 
small  allotments  of  land. 

For  further  information  upon  this  subject  see  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  and  the  evidence 
taken  befi»e  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the 
su^ect  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  1831.  [Garden  Husbandry.] 
OOTIBUS,  a  circle  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Spree, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  It  has  an  area  of  about  334  square  miles, 
and,  by  the  census  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831  contained 
42,000  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  8110  since  the  year  1826. 
The  northern  parts  consist  in  general  elevated  moors ; 
the  southern,  of  sandy  flata:  there  is  an  abundance  of 
timber.  Besides  the  Spree,  this  circle  is  watered  by  the 
Mala  or  Malcke,  and  a  number  of  rivulets.  There  are 
several  large  ponds  or  natural  expanses  of  water,  such  as 
the  '  Devifs  Pond,'  south  of  Pictz,  the  royal  *  Carp  Pond,' 
near  Bahrenbruck,  &c.  The  chief  pursuits  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  agriculture  and  grazing ;  the  principal  products 
ore  rye,  potatoes,  flax  and  hemp,  tobacco,  chicory  roots, 
wine,  and  fish.  The  stock,  at  the  close  of  1831,  consisted 
of  3568  horses,  15,966  homed  cattle,  and  18,373  sheep  and 
goats.  Operative  industry  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
towns ;  and  the  principal  manu&ctures  are  woollens,  linens, 
stocking*,  tolncco  and  snuft  leather,  spirits,  and  beer. 
Hiere  is  an  iron-work  near  Frits,  with  a  ugh-blut  fhmaee 
and  5  hammers,  and  3  boiling-houses  for  tar.  Good  iron- 
stone and  peat  are  found  at  Werben.  Besides  the  chief 
town,  the  circle  contains  Fritz  on  the  Mala  and  on  the 
canal  of  the  Spree,  with  about  2100  inhabitants  and  124 
villages.  Cottbus,  the  chief  town,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Spree,  in  51°  45'  N.  lat  and  14"  22'  E.  long.,  and  is  sur- 
rounded bv  high  and  strong  walls.  Its  population  amounts 
to  about  8200  (in  1817,  6437,  and  1831,  8046):  it  contains  4 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  2  hospitals. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
lens, linens,  beer,  and  branJy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  consider- 
able traniit-trade  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  as  well  as 
between  Stettin  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Germanv. 

COTTESWOLD  HILLS,  THE,  travene  the  eastern 
part  of  Gloucestershire,  banning  on  the  ntath  near  Chip- 
ping Cambden,  and  terminating  a  short  distance  north  of 
Bath.  Their  whole  length  may  be  somewhat  more  than 
forty-five  miles.  Thw  are  divided  into  the  upper  and 
bwer  Gotteswolds.  llie  upper  extend  firom  Chipping 
Cambden  to  Stroud,  running  nearly  firom  N.N.E.  to  S.8.W. 
about  twentv-flve  miles,  and  contain  the  highest  portion  of 
the  ridge.  Broadway  Beacon,  near  the  northern  extremity, 
rises  to  1086  feet;  Cleeve  Hill,  east  of  Cheltenham,  to  1134 
feet ;  and  Symmonds  Hall,  not  far  from  Stroud,  is  795  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  The  hills  in  this  part  are  three  or 
four  miles  across,  and  include  many  small  valleys,  to  which 
agriculture  was  formerly  limited,  but  in  modern  times  it  has 
been  carried  to  the  very  sommite  of  the  hills ;  though  the 
highw  situations  are  much  exposed  to  cold  winds.  The  lower 
Gotteswolds,  between  Stroud  and  Bath,  extend  about  twenty 
miles  nesu-ly  due  north  and  south.  They  hardly  rise  any 
where  to  600  feet,  and  constitute  a  high  ground  firom  one  to 
two  miles  wide.  By  the  flat  bills  east  of  Malmsbury  the  Got- 
teswolds are  connected  with  the  hilly  country  along  the  Chan- 
nel. The  waters  which  descend  from  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Gotteswolds,  which  is  the  steep  side,  fhll  after  a  short 
course  into  the  Severn.  Those  which  descend  from  the  east- 
em  declivity  form  the  upp«:  branches  of  the  Thames.  These 
hills  contain  no  minerals  except  freestone  and  limestone. 

GOTTI'N,  SOPHIE  RESTAUD.  bom  in  1779, 
brought  up  at  Bordeaux  by  her  mother,  who  was  an  acwm- 
plished  and  weU-mformed  woman.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen 9ba  married  Mr.  Cottin,  a  wealthy  Pluisian  banker,  with 
whom  she  resided  in  the  capital  Tuee  years  after,  sbe  lost 
her  husband,  which  circumstance,  added  to  the  horrors  of 
the  revolution,  induced  her  to  retire  to  a  cottage  in  the  vs.- 
ley  d'Orsay.  To  beguile  her  solitude  she  be^  to  write  a 
novel,  '  Claire  d'AlM,'  which,  notwithstanding  the  good  in- 
tentions of  ^le  authoress,  whose  object  was  tu  point  out  the 
dangers  of  seduction,  cannot  be  cidled  moral,  it  being  cal- 
culated to  mgage  th«  sympathies  in  &vour^  the  hmuni^ 
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who  w  gnitfy,  of  adultery.  Tbu  bad  tastd  in  morality,  of 
makii^  vice  interesting,  is  common  to  many,  and  some  of 
the  best,  French  novels,  such  as  Rousseau's  '  J ulie,'  Madame 
de  Stool's  '  Delphine,'  and  many  others:  it  has  also  spread 
to  English  hteratm-e,  and  infected  not  only  novels  but 
poetry  A  person  is  represented  with  a  thousand  amiable 
qualities,  and  one  single  vice ;  or  with  one  single  virtue, 
and  a  thousand  crimes ;  the  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases : 
our  sympathies  are  excited  in  fkvow  of  the  guilty,  which  is 
not  the  best  way  of  forrarding  the  cause  of  virtue.  In 
Madam  Cottin  this  was  only  an  eiror  of  judgment  and  in- 
experience, for  her  heart  was  pure,  and  her  sentiments  and 
eonduot  strictly  virtuous.  It  is  said  that  the  publication  of 
Claire  d'Albe  was  owing  to  a  feeling  of  benevolence.  A 
person  of  her  acquaintance  being  proscribed  during  the  re- 
volution, stood  in  need  of  money  to  eifect  his  escape; 
Madam  Cottin  hastily  offered  the  sheets,  which  she  had 
been  writing  for  her  amusement,  to  a  bookseller,  and  gave 
the  produce  to  the  fugitive.  Some  say  that '  Malvina'  was 
the  work  which  served  this  benevolent  purpose.  The  sub- 
ject of  '  Malvina'  is  a  woman  married  to  a  confirmed  liber- 
tine, whose  conduct  drives  her  to  insanity,  from  which  she 
recovers  only  to  die  in  the  arms  of  her  repentant  husband. 
Her  third  work,  'Amelia  Mansfield,'  although  cleverly 
written,  is  -exceptionable  on  the  same  grounds  as  '  Claire 
d'Albe.'  Madam  Cottin  afterwards  wrote  'Mathilde,'  a 
tale  (^'the  Crusades,  wldch  had  great  popularity.  The 
charm  of  Madam  Cottin's  writings  consists  in  her  descrqr- 
tion  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart  in  trying  circumstances: 
she  always  excels  when  she  describes  uose  of  virtuous  un- 
sophisticated persons,  for  she  then  drew  from  the  source  of 
her  own  pure  feelings,  but  she  does  not  succeed  so  well  in 
painting  bad  and  stormv  pas^ons  and  worldly  intrigues,  to 
which  she  was  entirely  a  stranger.  Her  lost  and  best  work 
was  '  Elizabeth,  or  tlie  Exiles  in  Siberia,'  the  characters 
and  sentiments  of  which  are  most  unexceptionable,  the 
action  well  conducted,  and  the  termination  satisfactory.  A 
delightful  atmosphere  of  pure  and  almost  infantine  inno- 
cence seems  to  attend  the  heroine  throughout  her  task  of 
31ial  devotion.  '  Elizabeth'  is  accordingly  a  work  which  is 
generally  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons,  and  has 
been  translated  into  most  European  tallages.  Hie  sub- 
ject is  a  young  girl,  who  is  living  with  her  exiled  parents  in 
Siberia,  and  who  forms  and  executes  the  resolution  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Moscow  on  fbot  to  ask  their  pardon  of  the  em- 

{leror.  It  seems  that  in  the  begmning  of  the  reign  of  the 
ate  Emperor  Alexanrler,  there  was  a  young  person,  called 
Praakowja  Lupolowa,  who  actually  peribrmed  this  journey 
of  more  than  2000  miles,  and  obtamed  the  object  of  her 
petition.  Madam  Cottin  has  worked  Upon  this  tact,  and 
embellished  it  with  all  the  charms  of  description.  The 
account  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  un- 
fortunate exiles,  is  protty  exact,  except  in  one  or  two  cases, 
as  where,  for  instance,  she  speaks  of  avalanches  foiling 
from  the  mountains  in  Siberia,  which  is  one  of  the  flattest 
regions  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe.   But  her  novels  must  be 

1'udged  of  as  works  of  imagination,  and  as  sueh  they  rank 
ligh  in  French  popular  literature.  The  style  of  *  Elisa- 
beth* is  considered  more  cajefiiUy  correct  and  finished  than 
that  of  her  other  novels.  Madam  Cottin,  who  was  a  Pro* 
testant,  and  had  attentively  studied  the  Scriptures,  had 
b^run  a  work  intended  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  its  sympathy  with  the  best  sentiments 
and  affections  of  the  heart  She  had  also  begun  a  work  on 
eduiation.  She  did  not  live  to  finish  either:  she  died  in 
August,  1807,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  sincerely  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  extreme  modes^  and  total  ab- 
sence of  ambition  made  her  shrink  from  rather  than  court 
popularity  and  fame:  most,  of  her  works  were  published 
anonymously.  They  have  been  since  collected  and  pub- 
lisheil  4t  Paris,  in  5  vols.  Svo.,  1817. 

COTTON,  a  word  derived  from  Kutiu  of  Kutun,  one 
of  the  names  gi^-en  by  the  Arabs  to  this  substance,  is  a 
filamentous  matter  produced  by  the  surfiiee  of  the  seeds  of 
var'ous  species  of  Gossypium.  £Qossypium.]  It  consists 
of  vegetable  hairs,  of  considerable  length,  springing  from 
the  surlhce  of  the  seed-coat,  and  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the 
fceed-vessel  in  which  the  seedn  lie.  Hairs  [Haiks]  are  ex- 
tremely common  on  the  surface  of  plants;  frequently  how- 
ever they  are  uncbserved,  in  consequence  of  their  small 
unmber  and  minuteness;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  some 
cases  they  give  plants,  such  as  the  Mullehi  for  instance,  a 
remarkably  hoary  apoearance.  On  the  gtirftoe  of  seeds 


th^  are  uncommon ;  and  yet  in  the  Malval  alliance,  te 
which  the  cotton  plants  belong,  they  not  only  exist  abun* 
dantly  on  the  seeds  of  that  genus,  but  in  several  other  spe- 
cies. Vegetable  hairs  are  one  of  the  many  forms  in  which 
the  cellular  substance  of  vegetation  is  developed,  and  they 
consequently  partake  of  two  of  the  great  characteristics  of 
that  form  oi  tissue,  namely,  thinness  and  transparency.  In 
ihe  cotton  they  are  long  weak  tubes,  which,  when  immersed 
in  water  and  examined  under  the  microscope  by  transmitted 
l^ht,  look  like  tlat  narrow  transpareht  ribands,  all  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  with  a  perfectly  even  surfece 
and  unUbcm  breadth ;  it  Is  only  occasionally  that  any  appear- 
ance of  joints  is  observable  in  these  hairs,  and  when  this 
happens  the  articulation  is  formed  by  a  line,  perpendicular, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  side  of  the  tube.  Sometimes  a  slight 
trace  of  fine  grains  is  discernible  in  the  interior,  but  more 
frequently  the  hairs  seem  empty;  if  strained  singly  they 
have  little  strength  and  readily  break,  and  it  is  only  when 
many  are  entangled  together  that  they  acquire  any  appre- 
ciable degree  of  strength.  In  all  these  points  cotton  differs 
from  the  vegetable  matter  that  constitutes  linen ;  the  latter  , 
consists  of  woody  tissue,  in  the  state  of  long  tubes,  but  is  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  tubes  adhering  in  bundles,  which 
it  is  diificult  under  a  microscope  to  breakup  into  their  com- 
ponent parts;  the  tubes  are  thick-sided,  and  will  not  acquire 
a  ribuid-like  appearance  when  viewed  in  water,  hut  rather 
resemble  extremely  minute  thermometer  tubes.  When  they 
are  jointed  toother  the  articulation  is  oblique,  the  ends  of 
the  tubes  being  pointed  and  overlying  each  other ;  and 
finally,  in  each  particular  tube  of  the  woody  tissue,  delicate 
as  it  may  be,  there  is  a  sufficiently  appreciable  degree  of 
toughness  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  break  it  In  short, 
cotton  is  a  development  of  the  parenchymatous  part  of  the 
gossypium ;  linen  is  a  form  of  woody  matter ;  hence  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  with  certainty  linen  fiom  cotton  manu- 
&cturefl  articles,  tn  cases  of  doubt ;  and  hence  also  the  well- 
known  mperiority  of  linen  to  cotton  in  strength:  the  latter 
is  manufactured  from  the  most  delicate  part  of  plants,  the 
former  iVom  the  toughest 

Cotton  is  produced  by  many  different  species  and  varieties 
of  the  genus  Gossypium,  under  which  article  their  differ- 
ences, or  at  least  what  is  known  of  them,  will  be  explained.  In 
this  ploaea  general  description  of  the  genus  will  be  sufficieiit 

It  consists  of  herbaceous,  or  nearly  herbaceous  plants, 
varying  in  hei^t  from  three  or  four  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
fee^  occordii^  to  the  sort ;  sometimes  the  branches  become 
woody,  but  they  always  partake  very  much  of  the  herba- 
ceous character.  The  leaves  are  downy  and  more  or  less 
lobed,  being  sometimes  however  near  the  top  of  the  stem 
undi^ided;  at  their  base  is  seated  a  pair  of  awl-shaped 
stipules.  The  tlowers  are  either  yellow  or  dull  purple,  and 
have  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  Malvaceous  family ;  each  j 
is  surrounded  by  three  heart-shaped  bracts,  which  are  mor*  ' 
or  less  lacerated.  The  calyx  is  a  bluntiy'five-toothed  cup. 
The  seed-vessel  is  a  capsule  opening  into  from  three  to  fi\e 
lobesy  and  then  exposing  many  seeds  enveloped  in  cotton, 
which  sometimes  adheres  to  them  so  firmly  tbat  it  is  sepa- 
rated with  diffiottto ;  sometimes  it  ports  (tedy  from  them ; 
in  soma  sorts  it  is  kng  and  in  others  eomparatively  short, 
giving  rise  to  the  cooimeroial  iwiiiea  of  mag  staple  and 
short  staple. 

The  sorts  of  cotton-plants  are  extremely  numerous,  but  ' 
never  having  been  critically  and  comparatively  examined, 
they  are  in  great  conAisiou.  And  yet  it  is  a  point  of  the  first 
consequence  to  asnertain  the  exaet  nature  oftbeirdiffermces, 
and  to  name  them  with  rigorous  precision ;  for  it  is  thus 
only  that  knowledge  can  be  acquired  of  the  kinds  that  yield 
the  numerous  qualities  of  cotton  now  in  the  market,  and 
that  the  cultivator  canbe  enabled  to  improve  his  plantations. 
But,  as  Professor  Royle  has  very  correctly  observed,  '  there 
are  great,  and  in  some  respects  insurmountaUe  difficultieo, 
as  botanists  have  generally  neglected  the  subject,  and 
omitted  mentionini;  the  eulti^-ated  species ;  while  culti^-atois 
have  used  provinoal  names,  or  applied  new  ones  of  thej- 
own,  to  the  exdiision  (tf  any  notice  <i  the  names  in  use 
among  botanists.  This  has  rendered  it  impossible  tar  othen 
to  ascertain  to  what  species  their  otherwise  I'aluable  observ- 
ations refor.  The  edebr^ed  De  Candolle  has  admitted 
thirteen  species,  obser^-ing  that  they  are  ah  uncartain,  and 
that  no  genus  more  requires  the  labour  of  a  monographisi; 
two  additional  species  have  been  desoribed  by  ]>.  Roxbiugfa. 
one  by  Raeuseh,  and  another  in  the  flon  tk  Sin^ambie. 
Dr.  Von  Bohr  desoribgirg^ii||^^<9^  nrietia^ 
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Hr.Badtw  eighteen,  and  Ife.  Bennst  mentims  that  he 
knew  more  than  100  kinds,  and  that  they  appeared  to  him 
never^nding.'  Mr,  Royle  himslf  fixes  the  ituppoBed  ipeoieB, 
u  &r  as  he  could  determine  them,  at  eight. 

This  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  the  managers  of  colo- 
nial gardens ;  it  laya  Uttle  for  the  good  sense  of  the  supers 
uitendents  of  those' establishments,  where  alone  the  subject 
ean  be  investigated,  that  there  ^uld  not  to  this  hour  be  arm 
one  good  series  of  experiments,  eKCtspt  Dr.  Roxburgh's,  upon 
record,  r^vding  aplant  such  immense  importanoe  as 
cotton.  In  the  West  Indies  there  have  been  -public  botanic 
gardens  at  Jamaica,  SL  Vincent's,  and  Trimdad;  the  last 
at  least  remains.  In  that  situation  all  the  varieties  of  oot^ 
tonfiom  the  islands  and  the  main  land  of  America  might  be 
cultivated  aide  ^  aide,  and  in  the  East  no  plaoa  coiud  be 
more  fhvourable  mr  the  comparison  of  aU  the  sorts  found  in 
India  and  AAica  than  the  botanic  garden  of  the  Mauritius. 
Ihe  results  eonU  irithuut  difficulty  be  accurately  com- 
pared, and  in  six  w  seven  years  this  ^reat  desidexatum  in 
commercial  knowledge  might  be  suppbed. 

Cotton-plants  are  found  wild  in  uoth  the  old  and  new 
world.  Herodotus  and  Arrian  speak  of  the  cotton-plant 
as  indigenous  in  India,  and  the  linen  found  in  Peruvian 
tombs  sufficiently  attests  its  havii^  existed  in  that  country 
long  beibre  it  could  possibly  have  been  carried  to  America  by 
eastwn  intercourse.  In  ftct  the  wild  American  cotton-plants 
are  speciflc^ly  different  from  those  of  this  old  world;  but  at 
the  present  day  the  cotton  of  the  West  is  cultivated  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  while  that  of  the  Sast  has  bug  since  been  in- 
troduced  to  the  American  plantations. 

The  situations  in  which  ootton-phmts  have  hem  advan- 
tageously cultivated  are  included  between  Egypt  and 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  Eastern,  and  between 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Cheaapeak  Bay  and  the 
south  of  Brasil,  in  the  Western  henmphere.  It  has  not 
been  found  to  succeed  beyond  the  parallels  that  limit 
those  countries.  In  the  equinoctial  parts  of  America  Hum- 
boldt found  it  at  9000  feet  elevation  above  the  sea ;  in 
Mexico  as  high  as  fiSOO  feet ;  uid  Professor  Royle  saw  it  at 
the  elevation  of  4000  feet  in  the  Himahiya.  It  seems  ge- 
nerally to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  in  dry  countries, 
and  the  interior  distnota  of  naturally  damp  chmates:  thus, 
while  the  best  cotton  is  procured  in  India  from  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  or  other  maritime  districts,  and  in  the  south- 
om  states  of  the  American  Union  ftom  certain  coast-islandB, 
iiu'  coast  cotton  of  Pomamhueo  is  inferior  to  what  is  pn>- 
(IulwI  in  the  interior  of  that  country.  These  facts  lead  to 
the  inference  that  it  is  not  merely  temperature  by  which 
the  quality  of  cotton  is  affected,  but  a  pecuUar  combination 
of  beui,  light,  and  mointure ;  the  most  favourable  instance 
of  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  the  worst  to  be  Java  and  the  coast  of  Brazil 
Tliat  this  should  be  so,  would,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
evidence,  be  probable,  considering  the  nature  of  cotton. 
AVe  have  seen  that  it  is  a  hairy  development  of  the  sur&ce 
of  the  seed ;  and  nothing  in  the  orguiization  of  plants  is 
more  affected  by  the  situation  they  live  in  than  theur  hairs : 
thus  scarcely  anv  water-plants  nave  hairs,  except  in  a 
slight  degree,  while  the  same  species  transferred  to  a  dry 
exposed  station  is  closelvOTVeted with  such  organs,  and  vice 
tfer»B.  '5!ha  quantity  of  hair  is  also  affected  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  xty  local  circumstances.  The  Venetian  sumach 
plant,  when  in  flower,  has  its  flower-stalks  nearly  naked ; 
a  lat^  proportion  of  Uie  flower-stalks  has  "no  fruit,  and  be- 
comes covered  with  very  copious  long  hairs,  whence  the 
French  call  this  plant  Arbre  dperruque;  but  those  flower- 
stalks  which  do  bear  fruit  remain  hairless.  In  this  case  the 
local  cause  is  the  abundant  food  thrown  by  the  system  of 
the  Kumach'plant  into  the  flower-stalks  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  fruit;  and  the  fruit  not  forming,  the  food  intended 
for  it  is  expended  in  the  formation  of  hairs  upon  the  sur- 
foce  of  the  flower-stalk:  this  is  a  local  drcumstance  that 
may  he  referred  to  ^e  class  accidBnts.  But  local  dr- 
cumstances  conducive  to  the  fermation  of  cotton  in  cxcesa 
may  be  permanent.  tmA  derived  from  the  ntnatiom  in  which 
the  plants  grow.  In  a  damp  cloudy  climate  the  food  pro- 
cure, from  the  soil  may  not  be  conrentrated  upon  the  sur- 
-fyee  of  the  seed,  but  may  be  expended  in  the  production  of 
excessi^'e  quantities  of  leaves,  and  of  proportionally  few 
Howers ;  or  it  may  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere  m  the  form 
of  mere  exhalation,  a  small  proportion  only  being  consoli- 
dated ;  or  in  a  dry  climate  the  soil  may  not  be  able  to  fur- 
nish food  enough  to  the  plant  ouj  of  whioh  to  form  mure 
eotton  than  h  £  ainolutelr  iti  spedfle  proper^  to  iHCoduce 


under  any  cmnuiutaneea.  Or,  lastly,  there  may  be  a  mean 
where  the  powers  of  vesetatiim  are  called  into  their  utmost 
activity  by  warmth  ana  abundant  food,  and  where,  never 
theless,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brightness 
of  the  suu,  constantly  acting  upon  the  surfeoe  of  the  cotton 
pods  (seed-vesaeUX  may  drive  1^-k  the  juices  from  the  sui^ 
fooe  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  seeds,  and  thus  augment  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  cotton  itself:  this 
moTP  explain  the  action  of  climate  upon  this  substance. 

The  question  is  however  rather  more  complicated ;  the 
different  speeiflo  qualities  of  different  varieties  of  the  cotton- 
plant  must  be  also  taken  into  account.  It  has  already  been 
seen  that  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  of  eotton  is 
certainly  cultivated,  although  so  little  is  correctljr  known 
•boat  them.  In  scone  of  them  the  cotton  is  long,  m  others 
it  is  short;  this  has  it  white,  that  nankeen-coloured;  one 
may  be  cultivated  advantageously  where  the  mean  winter 
temperature  does  not  exceed  46*  or  48°,  and  another  inay 
require  the  climate  of  the  tropics.  This  is  just  what  hap- 
pens with  all  cultivated  plants.  Some  vines  will  produce 
only  sweet  wine,  others  only  hard  dry  vine,  and  some  are 
suited  only  to  the  table ;  some  potatoes  are  destroyed  by  a 
temperature  of  32°,  while  others  will  bear  an  average  En- 
glish winter ;  only  one  kind  of  wheat  produces  the  straw 
from  which  the  fine  L^horn  plait  for  bonnets  is  prepared. 
But  to  multiply  such  instances  is  unnecessary.  Tbere  can 
then  be  no  aoubt  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  will  depend 
upon  climate  in  part,  and  upon  the  speeiflo  properties  of 
different  varieties  also  in  part 

For  flirther  information  and  numerous  details  upon  this 
subject,  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  very  important  dissertation 
npon  the  cotton  cultivation  of  India,  by  Professor  Royle,  in 
his  lUuttrationg  qf  the  Botany  and  other  branches  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Hinuuauan  Mountaint,  and  of  the 
Ftora  <\f  Caekmere,  article  •  MaTvaoes.* 

The  Cotton-plant,  or  (T0ss3rpium,  must  oot  be  confounded 
with  the  Cotton-tree,  Bombax,  oa  Eriodendron;  tba  latter 
has  also  cottony  seeds,  but  they  cannot  be  manuikrtured. 

COTTON  CULTIVATION  AND  TRADE.  Cotton  is 
called,  in  French.  Coton;  German,  Baunwolle;  Dutch, 
Katoen,  Sooauool;  Danish,  Bomuld;  Swedish,  Bomtdl; 
Italian,  Coione,  Bambagia ;  Spanish.  Algodon ;  I'ortuguese, 
Algodao ;  Rtusian,  CM)bttehaUijaSumaga ;  Polish,  Bowel- 
na;  Hindustani,  JiflAt;  Malay,  jTopaf  .'Xatin,  Ooaa^um. 

The  distinctive  iwnies  by  which  cottcm  is  known  w  com- 
merce are,  with  the  fbllowiDg  two  exceptions,  derived  from 
the  countties  df  their  production.  The  flnnt  kind,  which 
commands  the  highest  price,  is  called  sea-island  cotton, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  first  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States-  of  Norm  America,  m  the 
low  sandy  islands  on  the  coast,  from  Charleston  to  Sa- 
vannah. It  will  not  flourish  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  it  is  said  that  its  quality  is  gradually  de- 
teriorated in  proportion  as  the  plants  are  removed  from 
'  the  salutary  action  of  the  ocean's  spray' ;  it  succeeds  only 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  This  cotton  is 
composed  of  filaments  longer  than  those  of  any  other  de- 
scription, which  drcumstanoe,  joined  to  its  even  and  silky 
texture^  fits  it  for  the  production  of  the  finest  yama.  The 
seed  is  black,  and  in  the  southern  states  of  North  Ame- 
rica it  is  thence  frequently  called  'black- seed  cotton,' 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  short-staple  cotton  produced  in 
the  interior  of  those  statesi  and  which,  from  a  like  natural 
cause,  is  distinguished  as  green-seed  cotton.  The  seed  of 
the  sea-island  cotton  is  sown  every  year ;  but  the  plant 
when  cultivated  within  the  tropics  will  live  and  yield 
harvests  for  several  years  in  succession.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  come  originally  from  Persia.  It  was  taken  irom  the 
Island  of  Anguilla  to  the  Bahamas  for  cuhivatioo,  and  was 
first  sent  thence  to  Geoi^ia  in  1786:  it  is  not  said  how  the 
seed  found  its  way  to  tne  little  island  of  Anguilla:  the 
annual  average  crop  does  not  exceed  11,000,000  pounds. 

Upland  or  Sowed  Oeotgia  cotton,  the  ^reen-seed  kind, 
has  rec^ved  its  name  of  upland  to  distm^ish  it  from 
the  prodilce  of  the  islands  and  low  distntts  near  the 
shores.  The  expression  bowed  was  given  u  being  de- 
scriptive of  the  means  emploved  for  loosening  the 
seed  from  the  filaments,  whicn  was  accomplished  by 
bringing  a  set  of  strings,  attacbed  to  a  bow.  in  oontant 
with  a  neap  of  uncleaned  eotton,  and  then  striking  the 
strings  so  as  to  cause  violent  vibrations,  and  thus  open 
the  locks  of  cotton  and  cause  the  seeds  to  be  easily 
separable  from  the  fllament&  Th«  ramaipiw.kMM^  of 
cotton  now  brought  to  EngU^^^liSk^  >tS>Us\ii^iUnd 
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hf  naiDM  so  plamlf  deKriptiTe  of  the  eountrwi  of  produe- 
txa,  that  it  in  not  neoMiary  to  cSbr  any  deaeription  of 
thraa  with  that  vieir.  ■ 

The  matarials  fst  the  early  bistoiy  of  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  cotton  are  very  scanty.  In  India  and  many  of  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  plant  has  been  cultivated, 
and  ils  filaments  have  been  spun  and  woven.  ftx>m  time  im- 
memorial. In  Mexico  the  Spaniards  found  cotton  cloths  in 
common  use  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  of  the  country. 
The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  in  the  time  of  Pliny  with 
the  use  of  cotton ;  but  the  manufacture  of  textures  of  this 
material  must  have  been  iotroduced  among  them  at  a 
period  not  so  remote  as  the  sera  which  produced  many  of 
the  remains  of  that  people  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Such  mummy-dotbs  as  have  been  submitted  to  mi- 
croscopic examination  are  all  linen ;  and  while  delineations 
of  the  dax  plant  are  commoaly  fiiund  in  Egyptian  paint- 
ings, none  of  the  cotton  shrub  has  been  diaooveied. 
It  is  said  that  the  cotton  plant  was  very  early  known  in 
China,  and  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub,  but 
Uiat  its  filaments  were  not  brought  to  use  until  the  tbir- 
teeath  centuiy  of  the  Christian  sra,  when  its  cheapness,  as 
compared  with  wool  and  silk,  caused  it  to  rival  those  pro- 
ducts, notwithstanding  the  opposition  offered  to  its  intro- 
duction through  the  generally  unchanging  habits  of  the 
people.  More  than  300  ^'ears  before  the  dale  just  men- 
tioned, the  plant  was  cultivated  and  its  produce  made  into 
clothing  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Hoors.  At 
that  time  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  was  carried  on 
extensively  at  Seville,  CtMdova,  and  Grauada.  In  the 
Island  of  Sicily,  then  in  possession  of  the  Saracens,  the 
cotton  plant  v  as  cultivated.  The  mutual  repugnance  to 
each  other  of  the  Mohsunmedans  and  Christians  was  doubt- 
less the  cause  of  this  valuable  plant  not  having  been  use- 
known  at  that  period  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
maiiLfheture  of  cotton  goods  is  said  to  have  existed  in  Italy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  iburteenth  century ;  but  there  ap- 
pears BO  much  confusion  in  the  names  and  description  of 
the  various  tissues  then  known  in  commerce,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak  with  much  confidence  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (bat  we  find  any  distinct  mention  made  of  the 
cotton  manu&cture  as  being  carried  on  in  England,  although 
it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Baines  that  cotton  u<ooi  was 
brought  hither  from  the  Levant  and  manufactured  in 
Manchester  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 


The  limited  degree  and  the  mode  in  whien  cotton  was 
used  far  the  production  of  tissues  m  this  oountiy.  up  to  the 
time  of  Arkwr^ht,  has  already  been  shown  in  this  work. 
[Arkwright.]  The  cotton  goods  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  early  history  of  Qie  manufacture  were  mixed 
goods,  of  which  the  warp  was  composed  of  linen  and  only 
the  weft  of  cotton,  the  mode  of  spinning  then  in  lue  not 
giving  sufi9cient  strength  to  fit  tne  latter  fbr  being  used 
as  warp.  This  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  the  invention 
of  Arkwright,  whose  first  patent  was  obtained  in  1769, 
from  which  time  cotton  fabrics  have  been  made  exclusively 
with  that  material.  The  progress  of  the  manufacture  did 
not  at  first  give  promise  of  the  rapid  extension  which  it 
afterwards  exhibited.  In  1764  the  quantity  of  cotton  im- 
ported was  3,870.3921bs.,  and  the  annual  average  from 
1771  to  1775  did  not  amount  to  one  million  of  pounds 
b^nd  that  quantity.  In  the  five  following  years  the 
annual  average  quantity  was  no  more  than  6,766,613 ;  but 
in  1790  the  quantity  uwd  was  30,603.  49llbs.,  and  at  this 
rate  the  manufacture  ccmtinued  stationary  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century  if  the  yearly  average  is  taken.  In 
1800,  the  last  year  of  the  last  mentioned  series,  the  qiun- 
tity  was  above  50  millions  of  pounda.  From  that  time 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1814,  the  advance  of  the 
manufacture  was  unimportant,  the  annual  average  con- 
sumption being  66  millions  of  pounds ;  but  with  the  return 
of  peace  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  the  trade, 
and  the  annual  average  consumption  of  cotton,  taken  in 
periods  of  five  vears,  has  been  as  mUows : — 

1815  to'  1819    ....    116,267.611  lbs. 
1820  to  1824    ....    152,201,624  » 
1826  to  1829    ....    205,665,011  „ 
1830  to  1834    .    .    .    .    280,918,826  „ 
And  in  1835  the  consumption  was,  326,407,692  „ 

The  following  statement  of  the  production  of  cotton  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  at  different  periods  during  the 
past  half  century,  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  *  tables  and 
notes  on  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  fbreign  trade  of 
cotton,'  compiled  by  order  of  the  American  congress,  and 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Le%-i 
Woodbury,  the  secretary  of  the  United  States*  treasury. 
These  tables  appear  to  have  been  compiled  with  great  care 
and  industry,  and  they  present  the  most  complete  view  of 
the  subject  which  has  hitnerto  been  offered.  Tne  following 
table,  in  which  round  numbers  are  used,  must  evidently  be 
taken  as  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 


Ynn. 

United  State* 
of 
Ameries. 

BracU. 

Weit  Indim 
lilnnd*  and 

Col«iue«. 

Egypt 

Other  parU 
of 
Afiica. 

ludla. 

Asia. 

Mexico  and 
South  Ame- 
rica (exdu- 
vm  of 
Bruil). 

Olber^an* 
the  World. 

Total  prodoc- 

UoD  of 
Raw  CoUoa. 

ITSl 

I8D1 
181 L 
lB3t 
1131 
1B34 

lb*. 
8,000.000 
48.000,000 
SO.OOO.OOO 
180,000,000 
StUS.OOO.O-'O 
460,000.000 

lb«. 
19.000,000 
M.OOO.OOO 
SS.OOO.OOO 
32,000,000 
38.0(10,000 
30,000,000 

13,000,000 
10.000.000 
19,000,000 
10,(«0,DOO 
9.00(1,000 
8,000,000 

lb*. 

6,000,000 
18,000,000 
95,000,000 

lb*. 
46.000,000 
45,000.000 
44,000,000 
40.000.00V 

a$. 000, 000 

81,000,000 

lb*. 

150,000.000 
160,000,000 
170,000,000 
175.00(1,000 
180,000.000 
185,000,000 

lb*. 
190.000,000 
150,000,000 
146,000,000 
135.000,000 
US.OUO.OOO 
110,000,000 

lb*. 
C8.O0O.00O 
56,000,DUO 
57.000,000 
44,000.000 
35.000,0110 
35.000,000 

lb*. 

13, 000,000 
11.000.000 
8,000, OftO 
4,000,000 
13,000,000 

lb*. 

490.000.000 
6d0.000.000 
556.OOU.000 
630.000,IK>I> 
890.VO0.OUO 
900.000,OOtt 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  lately  become  an  olnect  of 
attention  in  Peru,  and  it  appears  probable  that  considerable 
supplies  may  be  sent  thence  to  Europe.  The  plant  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  along  the  whole  coast  (Hf  Peru.  The 
quality  of  the  produce  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Upland 
ueorgia  cotton,  some  shipments  maw  in  1835  having  sold 
at  the  same  phoe  as  Geoiqgia  cotton.  The  quantity  exported 
from  Peru  in  that  year  was  800,000  lbs. 

A  ftuther  table  is  given  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  showmg  the 
disthbutioa  of  cotton  at  various  periods  from  1 770  to  the 
present  time.  It  may  suffice  to  give  these  particulars  for 
one  year  (1834) ;  the  mffereuce  between  the  quantities  pro- 
duced in  and  exported  from  the  different  countries  repre- 
sent the  probable  consumption  in  the  places  oS  cultivation. 

EuaMiftwUwUBMdUlMtaBBgkDd    .  .    S66,75(MNM  lb*.  Hm. 

.  •       lo  France      .  .  7tl90e,000 

•  „  „       tooUwrplam  .  tCfiBOffHa 

TMil  torn  the  UBltsdStMee   866,6B0,Mn 

Bmorti  tea  India  to  EBKlud  89,IMKije00 

„      „     toChiu   «M>oa,ooo 

Total  export*  (hn  lodia   79.000,000 

BniOla  Eeftand   19,000,000 

Wett  ImUr*  U>  Bof  Und   4.000JMW 

llmaU  aad  Wert  Indte*  to  Ftaece   4,000^9 

EaptudTMrtujIonai^aM   l.fiOOJMM 

M    »      tarnm    ijmm 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  fiffures  that  rather  more 
than  two-thirds  (68  per  cent.)  of  all  the  cotton  sent  away 
firom  the  places  of  production  are  shipped  to  England.  It 
is  fHirther  remarkable,  that  while  the  production  of  this 
article  has  increased  in  the  United  States  until  it  now 
equals  the  production  of  the  whole  world  as  it  existed  ii. 
1770,  the  quantity  grown  in  all  other  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  India  and  Egypt,  has  materially  decreas<.-d. 
Tills  result  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  good  quality  of  American 
cotton,  the  low  mice  of  land  there,  and  the  great  impro\e- 
ments  that  have  oeen  made  tn  deaning  the  cotton  from  its 
seed  by  means  of  Whitney's  saw-gin,  introduced  in  1793. 
It  is  evident  however  that  the  greater  part  of  these  ad- 
vantages might  have  been  shared  by  many  other  countries 
in  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  equally  favourable  for  this 
branch  of  husbandry;  and  it  will  probably  bo  more  in 
agreement  with  the  fact  if  we  attribute  the  success  of  the 
American  planters  to  their  greater  intelligence  and  indu&uy, 
seconded  by  the  rommereiol  enterprise  by  which  their 
country  is  (jiaiacterized. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  increased  productiun 
has  been  going  forward  with  the  greatest  rapidii)  it; 
America,  the  prices  hare  been /^tiutudhLdedimnc.  Id 
the  table  of  prioes  iifte4y3jar.WU^^itW  of 
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the  United  btates,  at  ilie  places  of  exportation,  and  in- 
eluding  all  kinds  of  cotton,  it  is  shown  that  the  average 
price  of  each  period  of  five  years,  from  1791  to  1835,  has 
tmsa  as  fiiUovs,  viz.  * — 


per  lb. 

1796to  lS00...18ld. 
ISOl  to  ia(»...12lA. 


1806k) mo...  9ld.' 

1811  W  1815...  7R 
1816U  18i0...13d. 


pet  lb, 

1891  to  1835. ..Sd. 
183euilS30...9d. 
1831lol8»...6d. 


The  higher  prices  ohtained  in  the  earlier  years  of  this 
series  must  not  be  taken  altogether  as  the  meosnre  of  the 
planters*  gains ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  gains 
were  sufficiently  great  to  stimulate  production ;  and  if  the 
estimates  obtainM  from  Mr.  Woodbury's  tables  and  other 
sources  are  to  be  relied  on,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  market  value  of  thur  {ooduce  is  yet  so  &i  reduced  as 
to  check  the  extenuon  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  south- 
vestem  states,  and  prevent  it  from  ketmii^  pace  with  the 
increasing  demands  of  European  manuncturers.  '  Where 
rich  lands  and  labour  were  low,  as  in  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama a  few  years  ago,  two  cents  (one  penny)  per  pound  for 
cotton  in  the  seed,  or  eis;ht  cents  when  cleaned,  would  pay  ex- 
penses. It  is  supposed  to  be  a  profitable  crop  in  the  south- 
western states,  at  ten  cents  per  pound.*  (W oodbury's  Tables, 
4^.,  page  1 7.>  An  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates, 
who  is  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Baring  and  Co.,  stated  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  &c.,  in  1833,  that  "it  is  understood  that  even 
jiix  cents  or  three-pence  per  pound  is  a  price  at  which  the 
planters  can  gain  money  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.* 

Bengal  cotton  of  inferior  quality  can,  it  is  said,  be  raised 
tar  three  half-pence  per  pound,  and  delivered  in  England 
at  an  advance  of  one  penny  upon  that  price.  (3ood  Surat 
cotton  is  said  to  cost  two-pence  half-penny  per  pound,  de- 
livered at  Bombay.  The  cost  of  production  in  our  West 
India  colonies  is  considerably  greater,  and  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  has  consequently  been  fbr  the  most  part  aban- 
doned by  the  British  planters. 

Land  fresh  brought  under  cultivation  m  the  United 
States  will  yield  on  an  average  from  1000  to  1200  pounds 
per  acre  of  cotton  with  the  seed,  which  will  yield  of  clean 
cotton  from  250  to  300  pounds.  In  the  old  states,  tho 
produce  is  not  more  than  one-half  this  quantity.  One  able- 
bodied  labourer  is  sufficient  for  each  eight  acres  of  land,  if 
assisted  in  the  l^hter  part  of  the  work  by  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  the  young  people  who  belong  to  tiieir  umilies ; 
the  whole  will,  at  the  samo  time,  be  able  to  cultivate  from 
five  to  e%ht  acres  of  provision  ground.  The  proportion  of 
able-bodied  labourers  in  each  100  of  the  entire  working  po- 
pulation of  the  cotton-growing  districts  in  America  is  32 ; 
the  proportion  of  young  persons  not  yet  arrived  at  their 
full  strength,  and  of  elderly  people  still  capable  of  some 
degree  of  labour,  is  25 ;  the  remaining  43  are  composed  of 
:hMren  under  fcurteen  years  of  nge,  and  superannuated 
oersons,  none  of  whom  are  capable  of  any  but  very  lig;ht 
work,  such  as  weeding  and  picking  the  cotton.  Captain 
Basil  Hall  hai>  gi^'en  the  details  of  a  plantation  where  200 
arres  were  under  cotton  cultivation,  on  which  the  entire 
number  of  negroes  was  122;  of  these  48  were  children 
under  fourteen,  and  four  were  wholly  supenumuated.  Of 
the  remaining  70  only  39  were  considered  'fhll  hands,'  16 
were  '  three-quarter  hands,'  1 1  *  half-hands,*  and  4  '  quarter- 
hands,'  the  whole  being  equal  to  S74  able-bodied  labourers. 
This  proportion  of  labourers  is  greater  than  that  first  stated 
of  one  able-bodied  labourer  to  eight  acres,  which  rests 
npoD  the  authority  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  tables.  On  the 
same  anthority  we  are  told  that  the  whole  quantity  of  land 
cultivated  for  cotton  in  the  United  States  at  this  time 
(1836)  should  be  estimated  at  two  millions  of  acres ;  that 
the  capital  employed  for  the  purpose  is  fh)m  800  to  900 
millions  of  dollars;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  field  labour,  picking,  and  otherwise 
assisting  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  raising  their  own 
provisions,  is  about  680,000.  If  to  those  are  added  the 
vedy  the  infirm,  and  the  very  young  children  composing 
tho  familjff*  of  the  labomers,  'besides  overseers,  owners, 
and  their  resueutive  ftmilies  dependent  on  the  cotton  crois 
It  is  presumed  tliat  a  million  of  persons  are  now  engaged  m 
thegrawing  of  cotton  in  the  Umted  States.' 

The  relative  value  of  the  kinds  of  cotton  more  commonly 
introdnccHl  fer  sale  and  use  in  this  coimtry,  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  list  of  prices  quoted  by  the  brokers  of  I>iver- 
pool,  the  greatest  cotton  market  in  uiis  kingdom,  or  indeed 
tn  tibe  worldt  <A  the  Uth  Jwuury,  1637. 


Sea  Isisnd 

Demerara  and  Berluce 

Egyptian 

Pernambuco  and  Cteara 

Bahia  and  Macaio  . 

Maranham 

Mobile  and  Alabama 

New  Orleans  . 

Upland  Georgia 

Common  West  India 

Surat 

Madras  . 


2  1  to  S  0  per  lb. 

1  1 

1  4 

1  1 

0 


.  0  11} 

.  0  10| 

.  0  9 

.  0  10 

.  0  7* 

.  0  7$ 

.  0  71 

.  0  10 

;}  0  4i 


0  lU 

1  Oi 
0  Hi 

0  11} 

»•  11 

0  11} 
0  71 


More  than  foui^flfths  of  all  the  cotton  brought  into  the 
United  Kii^dom  is  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States  ^ 
America.   The  importations  during  1836  were: — 

From  Egypt  and  ports  in  the  Hediter- 

renean            ....  5,181,017  lbs. 

„    East  India  Company's  territoriCB  .  41,429,01 1 

„    British  West  Indies                   .  1,815,270 

„    Brazil         ....  24,986,409 

„   United  States  of  America  .         .  284.455,812 

M   Other  places  5.835,444 

Total  363,702,963 

The  growth  of  this  tirade  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  com- 
mercial precedent.  In  1786  the  total  impArts  were  some- 
what less  than  2O,0U0,O0O  pounds,  no  part  of  which  was 
furnished  by  North  America.  Our  West  India  colonies 
supplied  nearly  one-third,  about  an  equal  quantity  was 
brought  from  foreign  colonies  in  the  same  quarter,  2,000,000 
pounds  came  from  Brazil,  and  5,000,000  pounds  from  the 
Levant.  In  1790  the  importations  amounted  to  31,447,605 

Foun^  none  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
n  1795  the  quantity  was  only  26,401,340  pounds.  In  this 
year  a  commercial  treaty  was  made  between  the  United 
States  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain,  by  one  article 
of  which,  as  it  originally  stood,  the  export  was  prohibited 
from  the  United  States  in  American  vessels  of  such  articles 
as  they  had  previously  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
Among  these  articles  cotton  was  included,  Mr.  Jay.  the 
American  negotiator,  not  being  aware  that  colton  was  then 
becoming  an  article  of  export  from  the  United  States.  In 
1800  the  imports  had  more  than  doubled,  having  reached 
56,010,732  pounds.  This  was'the  first  year  in  which  any 
considerable  quantity  was  obtained  from  America ;  the  im- 
ports from  that  quarter  were  about  16,000,000  pounds.  The 
progress  of  this  trade  during  the  present  century  is  shown 
by  the  ft^owing  table,  exhibiting  the  imports  at  intervals 
of  five  years : — 

From  ftll  [itaMi.       From  the  Uaitod  SutM. 
1805      . .      59,682,406  lbs.        32,5l}0.000  lbs. 
1810      . .     132,488,935      . .  36,000,000 
1815      ..      99,306,343      ..  45,666,001) 
1820      . .     151,672,655      . .  89,999,174 
1825      ..     228,605,291      ..  139,9U8.699 
1830      . .     263,961,452      . .  210,885,358 
1835      . .    363,702,963     . .  284,455.812 
The  quantities  actually  employed  in  our  manufootories 
in  different  years  during  the  same  period  and  at  equal  in- 
tervals have  been  as  under  ■ — 


1820,  152,829,633  lU. 
1^25.  202,546.869 
1830,  269,616.640 
1835,  326,407,692 


1800.   51,594,122  lbs. 
1805,  58,878,163 
1810,  123,701,826 
1815,  92,525,951 

The  rapid  extension  thus  shown  has  altogether  resulted 
from  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton. 
and  others,  in  spinning  machinery,  and  more  recently  from 
the  invention  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  since- perfected  by  other 
mechanicians,  of  the  power-loom.  But  for  these  inven- 
tions it  would  have  been  impossible  for  our  artisans  to  have 
competed  successftiUy  with  the  spinners  and  weavers  of 
Indu,  from  which  country  we  previbuslv  received  our  sup- 
ply of  muslins  and  ealiooes.  The  wonclerfal  proficiency  of 
tlw  Hindus  in  this  branch  of  manuihoture  and  the  low 
rate  of  wages  among  them  have,  by  means  of  our  inven- 
tions,  been  so  completely  overcome,  ihst  not  only  have  we 
ceased  to  import  for  use  the  muslins  of  India,  but  have  for 
many  years  sent  great  and  continuallv  increasinsshipments 
of  those  goods  to  clothe  the  natives  of  India.  These  ship- 
ments were  quite  incon«der»^^g|J^^^ejp|tia>gBqpnj 
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of  the  trade  with  India  in  1814,  in  which  year  our  looms 
supplied  818,202  vardsof  ootton  goods  to  India.  Two  years 
aftwwards  Uie  shipments  Were  doubled.  In  1818  they 
amounted  to  about  9.000,000  yards,  and  from  that  time  the 
■hipments  have  increased  u  greatly,  that  in  1835  the  mar- 
kets of  India  and  China  took  from  ua  62.994.489  yards,  the 
declared  value  of  which  amounted  to  1,660,806^  exclusive 
of  8,233,142  lbs.  of  cotton  yam,  valued  at  603,21U  Con- 
sidnable  shipments  of  ootton  piece  goods  are  still  made 
from  India  to  this  country,  but  nearly  the  whole  are  re-ex- 
ported. 

It  is  owing  to  the  low  price  of  onr  manuihcturea,  more 
perhaps  than  to  their  comparative  excellence  in  other  re- 
spects, that  this  commercial  revolution  has  been  brought 
about  The  hand-spun  yams  of  India,  produced  as  they 
are  from  ootton  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that  employed  in 
our  factories  for  the  finer  kinds  of  Abrics,  are  more  durable 
and  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  cloths  more  ou- 
rieusly  &ne  than  have  hitherto  been  woven  in  England ;  but 
so  great  is  the  economy  attained  in  the  various  processes  of 
our  manu&cture,  that  this  advantage  of  durability  has 
been  more  than  counterbalanced. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  manuftetored  in  various  ooun- 
triea*  as  given  in  Woodbury's  Tables  ibr  the  year  1 833, 
was  as  fi)Uowa:~ 

Enghuid   284,500,000  lbs. 

France   87.000,000 

United  States  .    .    .  80  to  85,000,000  . 
India  and  C3iina  .    .    .  242,000,000 
Mexico  and  South  Ame- 
rica, induding  Braail   .  35,000,000 

Germany   36,000.000 

Turkey  and  Africa     .    .  42.000,000 

Spain   10,000,000 

Prussix   20.000.000 

Elsewhere   40.000,000 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  emneeted  with 
the  cotton  manumotuie.  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  use 
m  some  of  those  ooantiki,  it  stated  in  the  same  tables  as 
follows 

Enghmd   .    .    1833  1,500,000  9,500.000 

United  States     1831  300.000  1,760,000 

France    -.    .    1834  600.000  3.250.000 

Switzerland   .    1824  259,200 

It  has  been  oomnuted  Uiat  the  produce  of  thirty-seveu 
spin^esis  requirea  for  the  supply  of  one  loom;  but  this 
proportion  partly  depends  upon  the  fineness  of  the  yam, 
ana  is  not  applieable  where  power-looms  are  used,  the 
quantity  of  <doth  woven  in  these  being  greater  than  that 
made  in  hand-looms  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  two.  The 
number  of  power-looms  used  fbr  weaving  cotton  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1S3S,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  109,626, 
of  which  90,679  were  in  England,  17,531  in  Scotland,  and 
1,416  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  persons  emploved  in  cot- 
ton fbctories  in  the  same  year  was  220,134.  Tne  propor- 
tions in  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  were : — 

H«1m.  FanalM.  ToUL 

England    88,327  94,916  183,243 

Scotland    10,529  S2.051  32.580 

Ireland.      1.639  2,672  4,311 

100,495        119,639  820.134 

These  numbers  do  not  include  persons  employed  in  the 
processes  of  dyeing  and  printing,  hand-loom  weavras,  stock- 
ing-knitters, nor  makers  of  bobbin<net. 

The  first  cotton-mill  built  in  the  United  States  was  set 
to  work  in  Rhode  Island  in  1790.  Attempts  had  been  made 
in  the  previous  year  '  to  get  the  machinery  into  operation 
by  water,  by  means  of  models  for  carding  and  spinninK, 
whteh  the  state  of  Massaebussetts  had  procured  from  abroad ; 
but  no  mill  was  b^n  until  the  autumn  of  1 789,  when  one 
was  commenced  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Slater,  'who  had 
then  recently  come  from  England.  About  this  time  a  oot- 
ton-mill  was  erected  at  Beverley.  MaHaehussetts,  by  an  in- 
corporated company.' 

The  manufacture  made  at  first  so  little  progress  in  the 
United  States,  that  up  to  1808  not  more  than  15  spinning 
mills  had  been  erected.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  181^ 
occasioned  by  tne  war  between  England  and  America; 
again  from  1820  to  1625  much  capital  was  applied  to  this 
oMe«t>  and  a  further  extension  m  the  manumcture  v«» 


made  in  1831  and  1 832;  in  the  first  of  which  years  we  have 
seen  that,  according  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  number  of 
spindles  in  use  in  the  United  States  was  between  one-flfln 
and  one-sixth  of  ^e  number  used  in  this  country.  The 
great  demand  for  cotton  goods  within  the  States  has  hither- 
to prevented  any  very  considerable  exportation ;  the  total 
annual  value  of  the  shipments  made  between  1826— pre- 
viously to  which  year,  the  official  tables  are  silent  as  to  any 
exporte— and  1832,  was  under  250,000^.  In  1833  the  value 
is  given  at  2^  millions  of  dollars  (520,000/.),  and  in  1834 
at  2,200,000  doUaia  ^458.000/.).  The  neater  part  of  thee* 
shipmente  wore  made  to  Mexico  and  we  South  American 
states. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  France  in  1787.  the 
earUest  year  as  to  which  any  returns  are  given,  was  4,466,000 
kilogrammes,ornot  quite  tenmilliopsof  pounds;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  return  of  peace  that  any  diecided  aug- 
mentation occurred  in  this  branch  of  industry.  In  ltii5 
the  importation  of  cotton  was  16,414,606  kilogrammes — 36 
millions  of  pounds^  in  1820  it  had  reached  20,000,000  kilo- 
grammes: in  1825  It  was  still  h^w  25  millions;  in  1830  it 
amounted  to  29^  miUionSi  and  in  1833  reached  35,609,818 
kilog^uonm  (76|  millions  pounds).  In  the  same  yors 
the  weight  and  value  of  cottw  goods  exported  from  France 
were  as  follows:— 

XtloiTunisw.  Fnnn. 
1787       .  ..  .  91,227,200 

1815  .  ,445,884  .  8.698,840 
1820  .  1,439.358  .  29.120,058 
1825  .  1,914,718  .  43.190.495 
1830  .  2,454.569  .  55,636,150 
1833       .       2,556,527       .  57.007,133 

If  we  compare  the  quantities  here  stated  fbr  1833  witb 
the  consumption  of  our  own  footories  and  the  shipmenu 
made  fh)m  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun  in  France  was  equal 
to,  or  rather  more,  than  one-fourth  of  that  used  in  our  mills, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  expocto  from  France  was  not  quiie 
equal  to  Qne-«ghth  part  of  the  value  of  the  ahtptnenta  nrom 
England. 

The  only  other  country  in  which  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  foreign  markets, 
is  Switzerland.  The  entire  and  aluoluta  freedom  of  trade 
allowed  throughout  the  Swiss  cantons  prevents  our  giving 
any  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  at  any 
tima  imported,  or  ef  manufkotured  goods  exported.  The 
ootton  manufacture  is  of  modem  introduction:  the  Srst 
spinning  machine  was  established  at  St.  GaU,  in  the  year 
1800  ;  but  Switzerland  still  importoconsideraljle  quantities 
of  furelgn-spun  yams  for  the  use  of  her  hand-loom  weavers, 
as  well  as  of  power-loom  cloths  from  England,  which  arc 
dyed  and  printed,  and  afterwards  exported.  Finding  them- 
selves shut  out  firom  the  greater  faxi  oi  the  markets  of 
Eun^  1^  heavy  duties  ana  pndiibitions.  the  merchanta  ot 
Switxeriand  have  directed  their  attentiHi  to  the  supplv  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  partially  of  India  also.  The 
perfection  to  which  dyeing  and  cotton-printing  have  been 
brought  in  the  cantons  gives  them  great  advantages.  So 
great  is  the  dtearoe  of  perfection  attained  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  colour  denominated  Turkey  red,  that  calicoes 
and  prints  of  that  colour  are  imparted  from  Switaerland 
into  E  ngland :  the  same  may  be  said  of  embroidered  mualink. 

The  cotton  manufhcture  is  the  most  ^nerally  diffused  of 
all  the  branchea  of  industry  upon  which  the  production  of 
clothing  depends.  The  greater  part  of  the  countries  in 
which  it  is  carried  on  limit  their  production  of  cotton  fcood^ 
to  the  wants  of  their  own  people.  The  perfection  to  which 
the  spinning  processes  have  been  carried  in  this  countn- 
has  made  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in  some  measun 
dependent  upon  onr  eotton  mills  for  the  finer  descriptions 
of  yams;  and  a  student  indintion  of  the  universuity  of 
cotton-weavii^  vaay  perhaps  be  aflbrded  by  inspection  of 
the  table  given  under  the  head  of  ConoHluMurACTURSt, 
and  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  quantitias  i^dilEs- 
rent  descriptions  of  ootton  &brics,  and  of  twist  and  yam,  ex- 
ported firom  the  United  Kii^dom  during  the  year  1835. 

COTTON  SPINNING.  Among  aU  the  antient  me- 
chanical arts  there  were  few  to  simple  as  that  of  converting 
the  downy  filamenta  of  the  cotton  plant  into  a  continuous 
thread  according  to  the  methods  generally  used  before  ihe 
time  of  Hai^preaves  and  Arkwrigh^  and  which  methods  are 
still  employed  in  eastern  oountries.  There  are,  on  tne 
Other  hana.  fow  prooe^^te^t^^^^^^^^which  the 
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inrentive  powera  of  man  have,  since  that  period  been  more 
taxed,  in  this  country  and  during  this  age  of  invention,  than 
for  the  cheap  and  perfect  production  of  cotton  twist  and  yam. 

The  use  of  the  spindle  and  distaff  was  superseded  in 
England  by  tha  spiontng-wheel,  in  or  soon  after  the  reun 
of  Henry  Vlll.  Tho  next  imwovementi  in  this  asam) 
art  were  those  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  is  noticed  under  the  headT  Cottom  Manu 
TACTURBS.  Since  that  time  the  inventions  by  which  the 
art  of  cotton-spinning  has  been  advanced  in  this  country 
have  been  so  numerous,  that  a  large  volume  would  hardly 
suffice  for  their  fUU  explanation ;  ajl  that  can  here  be  at 
tempted  is  a  description  of  the  various  processes  now  in  use 
in  uie  best  regulated  cotton-mills  of  I^nca^iM.  and  a 
summary  Dotioe  of  the  more  stritung  effects  vhieh  have 
Tesulted  from  their  introduction. 

Owing  to  the  great  variety  generally  found  in  the  quality 
of  different  bags  of  cotton,  which  would  otherwise  occasion 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  yarn  pro- 
duced,  the  contents  of  several  bags  are  mixed  together  m  a 
heap.  This  is  done  by  spreading  out  the  contmta  of  Mch 
bag  in  a  horiiontal  layer  of  unilbrm  thickness,  the  contents 
of  the  several  bags  forming  separate  lavers  and  resting  one 
upon  the  other,  so  Uiat  the  number  of  layeiB  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  bags.  In  making  this  heap,  which  is  called 
a  bing  or  hunker,  the  several  layers  are  to  be  trampled  oi 

firesaed  together  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  building  a 
iay-3tack.  The  cotton  of  which  the  bing  is  composed  is 
tlien  torn  down  by  a  rake  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  its  progress  a  portion  of  each  horizontal  layer 
will  be  brought  away,  andTthat  thus,  if  the  work  be  skil- 
fully done,  the  contents  of  the  different  bags  must  be  ool- 
lected  together  in  a  mass  of  uniform  quality. 

It  is  customary  to  mix  in  this  manner  different  descrip- 
tions of  raw  cotton  for  the  production  of  various  Qualities  of 
yarn,  and  some  skUl  on  tne  part  of  the  manuraeturur  is 
called  for  in  order  to  produce  a  mass  that  will  answer  the 
intended  purpose  at  wo  least  possible  coet  The  practice  of 
different  spinners  varies  mudi  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered proper  as  a  general  rule  to  mix  together  only  such 
qualities  as  are  similar  in  the  length  of  their  staple.  The 
waste  cotton  produced  in  the  previous  operations  of  the 
mill  are  mixed  in  the  bine  in  certain  proportions  for  mak- 
ing the  lower  qualities  ofyarn.  For  the  higher  nuinbers, 
nnd  for  twist  which  is  used  for  waip,  finer  qualities  of 
cotton  are  require<l  than  for  low  numbers  or  for  weft. 

The  scutching  machine  is  used  to  open  the  locks  of  cotton 
and  separate  its  fibres,  while  at  the  same  time  it  separates 
from  it  any  sand  or  seeds  which  it  may  contain.  This  ma- 
chine consists  of  feeding-rollers  made  ef  wood  and  placed 
at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  through  which  the 
ootton  is  made  to  pass  slowly,  after  passing  through  which 
it  is  struck  by  a  set  of  beaters  made  to  revolve  1600  oi 
more  times  in  a  minute.  The  cotton  is  thus  passed  through 
two  sets  of  rollers,  and  subjected  to  two  sets  of  beaters 
It  is  then  taken  to  the  spreaaing-macfaine,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  spread  a  given  weight  of  cleaned  cotton  into  a  given 
length  and  breiMth,  in  oraer  to  its  being  presented  of  uni- 
form thickness  to  the  next  machina— the  carding-engine. 
The  spreading-machine  is  not  universally  used.  Where 
the  heavier  quality  of  yam  is  spun  it  answers  sufficiently 
well,  and  effects  an  adequate  saving  of  labonr,  but  foi 
fine  yams,  where  the  greatest  precision  is  required  in  ordei 
1o  produce  regularity  in  the  size  of  the  yarn,  machine- 
spreading  does  not  answer  so  well  as  hand-spreadit^.  The 
rotton  must  be  weif^ed  very  aeenratcly  before  it  is  put 
into  the  spreading-machine,  and  when  perfectly  spread  is 
called  a  feed,  the  thickneas  of  which  will  of  course  be  re- 
gulated by  the  weight  of  cotton  supplied  to  the  machine. 
This  operation  is  repeated  contmuously,  so  that  an  un- 
broken sheet  of  cotton  passes  through  die  machine  and  is 
wound  on  a  wooden  roller.  In  this  fbnn  the  cotton  is  called 
a  breaker  lap,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  carding-engine. 

Up  to  this  stage  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  cross  each  other 
in  eveiy  direction.  The  use  of  the  carding-engine  is  to  dis< 
entangle  them,  to  draw  them  out  and  to  lay  them  parallel 
to  each  other:  properly  speaking,  this  is  the  first  operation 
of  spinning,  the  previous  processes  being  used  only  to  open 
and  clean  tlM  ootton.  The  card  ia  a  q^ectea  of  brush  made 
of  short  wires  passed  thniugh  a  dieet  at  laather  and  point* 
ing  all  in  one  direction.  In  the  early  period  of  ootton- 
spinning  in  this  country,  these  cards  were  nailed  on  small 
pieces  dt  booed  wiUi  handles,  and  two  of  them  were  used 


together,  cue  held  in  each  hand.  The  first  improvement 
made  in  this  implement  was  effected  about  176U,  by  James 
Hargreaves,  who,  a  few  years  later,  invented  tbo  spinning- 
jenny.  This  improvement  in  the  cards  consisted  in  having 
one  of  them  greatly  increased  in  sixe,  and  fixed;  this  was 
called  the  stock,  and  the  other  was  suspended  bv  a  cord 
working  in  a  pulley,  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  cnamber; 
the  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  that  two  or  more  cards 
could  be  applied  to  the  same  stock.  This  modification  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  greater  improvement  of  cylinder 
cards;  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  set  up  a 
machine  of  the  kind  at  filackbum  in  1 762,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Hargreaves.  The  inventor  of  cylinder  cards  is 
not  known  with  certainty.  Mr.  Baines  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion to  Lewis  Paul,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  1 748  for  im- 
provements in  carding.  The  carding-engine  consists  of  a 
horizontal  cylinder  covered  in  its  entire  eu-cumference  with 
narrow  fillet  cards  wound  spirally  round  the  cylinder, 
leaving  an  intervening  space  between  the  several  spiral 
lines  thus  described  on  the  surfoce  of  the  cylinder.  Over 
the  t^linder  is  a  ooncave  frame,  the  interior  surface  of 
which  is  lined  with  cards,  and  the  form  of  whieh  correa- 
ponds  to  that  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  cylinder  is  nude 
to  revolve,  the  cards  on  it  and  on  the  frame  work  gainst 
each  other,  br  which  means  the  fibres  of  cotton  are  dis- 
entangled and  properly  arranged,  as  already  mentioned.  The 
cylinders,  whicn  are  usually  ^ut  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  3 
feet  long,  are  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  idnut  IH)  re- 
volutions in  a  minute. 

The  cotton,  in  the  form  already  described  as  a  breaker 
tap,  is  ted  into  the  carding-machine  by  a  ^uw  motion  through 
feeding-rollers,  one  inch  in  diameter,  which  revolve  only 
twice  in  a  minute.  The  fibres  of  the  ootton  are  then 
immediately  engaged  b^  the  wires  of  the  main  cylinder, 
ani  afier  being  by  their  means  properly  arranged,  are 
thrown  off  by  its  velocity  to  a  seeond  cylinder  called  a  diofftf. 

When  cylinder-cards  were  first  used,  hand-cards  were 
employed  to  take  off  the  cotton.  Various  contrivances 
were  at  different  times  adopted  for  hnprovii^  this  part  of 
the  process,  until  at  lengtn  Arkwright  contrived  for  the 
purpose  a  plate  of  metal  toothed  at  the  edge  like  a  comb, 
which,  instead  of  revolving  as  the  former  contrivances  had 
done,  was,  by  means  of  a  crank,  made  to  move  rapidly  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  and  with  slight  but  reiterated 
stroKes  on  the  teeth  of  the  cards  detached  the  cotton  from 
them  in  a  uniform  fleece.  This  fleece  is  made  to  undergo 
compression  on  its  passage  to  a  roller,  from  which  it  is  de- 
livered in  the  form  of  a  thick  but  soft  thread,  called  a  card- 
end,  or  slivMT,  into  a  tin  can.  The  duration  d  the  carding 
{MTOcess  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  cotton 
under  pveparation.  If  the  fibres  are  short  and  coarse,  the 
carding  should  be  quickly  performed,  not  indee<l  by  aree- 
leratingthe  speed  wtbe  efUnders,but  by  takit^  the  cotton 
fbster  off  the  cards. 

The  next  operation  is  called  drawii^.  and  the  machine 

means  of  which  it  is  performed  ia  eaUed  the  drawing- 
frame.  The  ol^ect  of  this  drawing  is  to  complete  what  has 
been  begun  by  the  carding-engine,  vis.,  the  arranging  of 
the  fibres  of  cotton  longitudinal^,  in  a  uniform  and  parallel 
direotion,  and  to  reinedy  all  existing  inequalities  in  the 
thickness  of  the  sliver.  The  drawing-frame  acts  upon  the 
same  principle  as  Arkwrtgfat's  spinning-frame,  two  sets  of 
rollers  being  employed  moving  with  unequal  velocities. 
In  its  passage  through  the  first  pair  the  uiver  is  simply 
eomprmsed,  but  bung  drawn  through  the  second  pair  witn 
twice  or  thrioa  the  original  velocity,  it  is  necessarily  drawn 
out  in  the  sanw  propwtion.  In  repeatii^  this  operation, 
which  is  called  aouoling,  two,  three,  or  a  greater  number 
of  the  drawings  are  passed  through  both  sets  of  rollers ;  in 
the  first  they  are  made  to  eoalese^  and  in  tlw  seeond  are 
again  drawn  out  This  doubling  and  dntwing  proeess  is 
repeated  very  frequently,  in  some  eases  as  many  as  1000 
times,  in  order  to  correct  every  inequalitv  in  the  thickness 
of  the  cord  or  sliver :  up  to  this  point  the  cotton  has  not 
been  made  to  undergo  any  twist  This  doubling  and 
drawiug  process  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  if  ill « 
insuffidenUy  psaftrmed,  the  yam  eannot  prove  of  good 
quality. 

Roving  the  next  atep  In  the  process,  is  a  eontinuatien  of 
the  drawii^^  with  this  only  diffisrenoe.  tint  the  oord,  now 
called  a  rare  or  dul^  being  so  much  redueed  in  tUi^neaa 
that  it  wiU  not  ethacwiao  bold  together,/riUght  Mfttia 
ffivm  to  it  by  passing  it  intoQigtiaBlfSdydaivQftA^^ 
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r«eemng  it,  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity.  The 
rove  thus  slightly  twisted,  is  wound  upon  bobbins  by  chil- 
dren, and  is  ibea  ready  Ibr  the  spinning  frame.  About  the 
year  1617,  a  machine  called  ajb//ranu  was  contrived  fin: 
preparing  rovinga  fbr  inferior  numbers  of  yam.  Instead  of 
terolnng  cans,  this  frame  is  provided  with  a  series  of  spin- 
dles, each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  flyer,  the  revolutions 
of  wldeh  give  the  requisite  twist  to  the  cord,  which  is  deli- 
vered at  once  to  the  bobbin  fitted  loosely  on  the  spindle. 
The  ft(&9  Jhme,  more  recently  introduced,  is  used  for  pre- 
paring yams  of  all  qualities.  Instead  of  cans,  this  frame  is 
provided  with  revolving  horizontal  cylinders,  and  by  its 
means  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work  can  be  done  in  a 
given  time  than  with  the  fly  frame.  The  rove  which  it 
produces  has  no  twist,  and  is  therefore  very  tender,  and  the 
quantity  of  waste  which  it  occasions  is  greater  than  is 
otherwise  experienced.  The  tube  frame  is  an  American 
invention,  but  has  been  improved  in  this  country ;  a  patent 
for  these  improvementa  was  granted  in  1829. 

Tho  principle  of  Arkwr^ht'a  spinning  frame  has  been  al- 
ready explained.  [Askwbiqht.J  The  yarn  produced  by  its 
means  received  the  name  of  water-twisit,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  machine  being  at  first  set  in  motion  by 
water  power.  The  throstle-frame  is  the  same  in  principle 
as  Arkwright's  invention,  but  the  movement  of  the  parts 
is  simplified,  so  that  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  increased, 
and  a  greater  number  of  spindles  may  be  driven  with  an 
equal  amount  of  power;  it  was  introduced  about  tlie  year 
1810.  The  mule-jenny,  invented  by  Samuel  Crompton, 
combines  the  essential  principle  of  Arkwright's  frame  with 
the  property  of  stretching  possessed  by  Hargreave's  jenny. 
By  means  of  the  mule-jenny,  the  roving  is  first  drawn  and 
then  stretcbed.  The  effect  of  tins  improvement  is  to  make 
the  yam  finer,  and  of  a  more  nnilbrm  tenuity.  When  deli- 
vered by  the  rollers,  the  thread  is  thicker  in  some  parts 
than  in  others,  and  these  thicker  parts  not  being  so  e^ctu- 
ally  twisted  as  the  smaller  parts,  are  softer  and  yield  more 
readily  to  the  stretchin;;  power  of  the  mule,  and  by  this 
means,  the  twist  becomes  more  equal  throughout  the  yam. 
Throstle-spinning  is  seldom  employed  for  higher  numbers 
than  ft>rty  to  fifty  hanks  to  the  pound,  because  smaller  yam 
would  not  have  strength  to  bear  thedrag  of  the  bobbin,  but 
m  mule-spinning  no  bobbin  is  used,  and  the  yam  is  wound 
or  built  upon  the  spindles  without  subjecting  it  to  any 
strain.  The  spindles  in  this  machine  are  regularly  arranged 
on  a  carnage,  which  when  put  in  motion  recedes  from  the 
rollers  with  a  velocity  somewhat  greater  than  that  at  which 
the  reduced  ravings  are  deliverea  from  them ;  during  Una 
time  the  yam  is  receiving  its  twist  by  the  rapid  revolving 
of  the  spindles,  and  when  the  rollers  are  made  to  cease 
giving  out  the  rovings,  the  mule-jenny  still  continues  to 
recede,  but  with  a  skwer  motion,  and  its  spindles  to  re- 
volve, and  thus  the  stretching  is  effected.  The  distance 
which  the  spindles  recede  firom  the  rollers  while  both  are  in 
action  is  called  a  stretch ;  this  is  usually  about  fifty-four  or 
fifty-six  inches ;  the  space  through  which  the  mule  moves 
gn«ter  than  and  during  the  giving  out  of  the  rollers,  is 
called  the  gaining  of  the  carriage ;  and  the  fbrther  space 
accomplished  by  the  eairiage  aAer  the  rollers  are  stopped, 
is  eaUed  the  Moond  atreteh ;  during  this  latter  part  of  their 
progress,  the  spindlea  axe  made  to  nvolve  much  more 
rapmly  than  before,  whidi  is  to  save  time.  When  the  draw- 
ing, stretching,  and  twisting  of  the  thread  are  thus  accom- 
plished, the  mule  disengages  itself  from  the  parts  of  the 
machine  by  which  it  has  been  driven,  and  then  the  atten- 
dant spinner  returns  the  carriage  to  the  rollers,  again  to 
p^orm  its  task.  While  retmning  to  the  roller,  the  thread 
which  has  been  spun  is  wound  or  built  on  the  spindle  in  a 
conical  form,  and  is  called  a  cop.  The  mule-ienny  is  a 
complex  piece  of  mechanism,  and  requires  to  have  all  its 
parte  very  nicely  fitted  and  adjusted.  At  first  it  was  con- 
structed with  only  twen^  spindles,  but  by  successive  im- 
jHTovements  has  been  made  sometimes  to  contain  upwards 
af  1000. ' 

The  last  great  trium^  of.  invention  oonneeted  with 
cotton  spinning  which  it  u  leqinutA  to  notice  is  the  sdf- 
aoting  mule  contrived  bv  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  firm  of  Sharp, 
Roborts,  and  Co.,  msenine-makers  in  Manchester.  The 
earriaga  of  this  mule,  after  having  drawn  out  and  stretched 
and  twisted,  the  thread  is  returned  again  to  the  rollers  by 
mechanical  means  without  the  guidance  or  intervention  of 
any  ttrtelligent  agent,  the  onlv  attendance  required  being 
thatt^ehildm  to  joiB  meh  tnieids  aimay  faacvebeen  ae- 


cidentally  broken  in  the  stretching.  This  self-aeting  mule 
is  even  more  complex  in  its  arrangements  than  the  original 
machine,  and  hence  great  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  its 
successful  working.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  care 
and  ability  shown  by  the  inventor  in  uieir  construction 
that  these  doubts  have  proved  ill-founded.  This  invention 
in  its  improved  form  was  secured  by  patent  in  1830,  and 
has  already  come  extensively  into  use ;  its  advantages  as 
regards  economy,  and  rendering  the  manu^turer  indepen- 
dent of  a  class  of  workmen  who  have  frequently  proved  re- 
fractory, are  so  great,  that  this  machine  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course  be  adopted  in  every  case  where  new  machinery  is  re- 
quired ;  it  is  already  (1 836)  used  in  more  than  1 00  factories. 

If  the  yam  spun  with  the  mule-jenny  be  intended  for  use 
as  weft  in  the  fiictory  where  it  is  produced,  the  cops  arc  at 
once  applied  to  the  shuttle,  and  of  late  it  is  sometimes  the 
custom  to  export  them  in  that  form;  but  when  intendeil 
for  warp,  and  generally  when  exported,  the  yam  is  reeled 
into  hanks  each  840  yards  in  length,  for  performing  whicli 
operation  a  self-acting  reel  has  been  contrived.  This  pro- 
cess is  attended  by  young  women.  The  diameter  of  the 
reel  is  4h  feet ;  when  it  lu^  performed  80  revolutions,  a  lay 
is  formed  measuring  120  yards,  and  seven  of  these  lays 
make  up  aliank.  Each  hank  is  separately  tied  round  with 
a  thread,  and  weighed  to  ascertain  its  fineness ;  the  difl'er- 
ent  sizes  are  then  put  by  themselves  and  separately  packed 
in  paper  bundles  of  either  five  or  ten  pounds  weight. 

Fine  yarns  are  usually  singed,  in  order  to  remove  their 
loose  downy  fibres  and  to  give  them  smoothness.  This  is 
accomplished  by  subjecting  the  thread  to  the  action  of 
a  series  of  coal-gas  flames,  through  which  it  is  several  times 
passed  with  great  velocity. 

Cotton  thread  is  made  by  laying  t(^ether  two  or  more 
yams  of  equal  quality,  and  twisting  them,  for  which  purpose 
also  machinery  is  employed.  Prenous  to  the  doubling  and 
twisting^  the  yam  is  passed  through  a  trough,  containing 
a  thin  solution  of  starch:  the  twist  is  given  m  an  oppositL' 
direction  to  that  applied  by  the  spinning  machine,  causing 
the  thread  to  resemble  in  this  respect  or^^anzine  silk. 

Scarcely  any  operation  in  a  cotton  mill  is  carried  forward 
without  the  intervention  of  a  machine,  by  which  the  wurk 
is  done  with  greater  precision,  and  also  with  greater  cele- 
rity, and  consequently  greater  economy.  The  packing 
the  hanks  of  yarn  into  bundles  is  the  work  of  a  bttiidle 
press,  by  means  of  which  the  hanks  are  pressed  into  a  verv 
small  compass,  the  p6wer  of  the  machine  enabling  young 
females  to  exert  quite  sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose. 

The  degree  in  which  the  inventions  that  have  nere  been 
noticed  have  reduced  the  expenses  attending  this  branch 
of  manufiicture,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement,  drann 
up  1^  Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne,  lately  and  for  many  years 
secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Glasgow.  Prices 
of  cotton-yam,  1 00  hanks  to  the  lb,  in  the  following  years : — 


C. 

d. 

«.  d. 

1786 

.  38 

0  per  lb. 

1799  . 

.    10  11  per  lb 

1787  . 

.  38 

0 

>• 

1800  . 

.95,. 

1788  . 

.  35 

0 

tt 

1801  . 

.     8    9  „ 

1789  . 

.  34 

0 

1802  . 

.     8    4  „ 

1790  . 

■  30 

0 

n 

1803  . 

.      8  4,. 

1791  . 

.  29 

9 

» 

1804  . 

7  10  „ 

1792  . 

.  16 

1 

» 

1605  . 

.     7  10  ,. 

1793  . 

.  15 

1 

n 

1806  . 

.     7  2,. 

1794  . 

.  IS 

1 

M 
1» 

1807  . 

-     6  9.. 

1795*  . 

19 

0 

After  many  fluctuations,  in 

1796  . 

.  19 

0 

»» 

1829  . 

.32,, 

1797  . 

.  19 

0 

f 

1832  . 

-     2  U  ., 

1798+ 

.  9 

10 

W 

The  waste  of  material  in  spinning  cotton  is  variously  es- 
timated. Mr.  Kennedy  calculated,  in  a  paper  contributed 
by  him  to  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, tiiat  the  waste  amounts  to  li  os.  _per  lb.,  or  nearly  one- 
tenui  of  the  original  weight ;  and  this  estimate  is  tlwught 
to  be  very  near  tine  trath. 

Hie  following  statonen^  taken  from  the  repmt  of  the 
commissionen  appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  labour 
of  children  in  ftetoriM,  was  deseed  to  show,  from  actual 
returns  made  by  a  great  number  of  manufacturers,  the 
manner  and  proportions  in  which  the  different  clashes  of 
work-people  are  employed  in  cotton  mills,  and  the  a^re- 
gate  amount  of  dieir  monthly  net  eunings  thronghoni  tbt 
kingduB. 

*  SpwftgaiBoaiboBertto&  4  •j-r  'l-m  ■f-i'i'r-i  — rw 
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fiilnjiiHa 

Malta. 

CUUim  HBdar  18  jmi  afaiK 

lip 

It 

1' 

umutol 

NalM. 

Mala*. 

fenalaa. 

h 

HI 

B  S  i 

hi 

a  E  7 

if 

a  0 

<s= 

a  S  i 

hi 

C  w  w 

o  g  5* 

deulRC  mat  uptttMng  teUoa . 
CwAof        .      •      •  ■ 
Mal*-«piaBlBC       •      •  • 
TknHilMpiaStaf  . 
iMltav  .... 
WuTinf       .      ■     ■  ■ 
RoIlRMwlaf  ... 

EngUMMltlM.  ... 

l,88t 

».ua 

■61 

s,su 

U,0S9 
6,1W 
8,000 
ll.M 
98.6W 
389 
M 

HI 
4.W8 
3,088 
1,400 

m 

4,681 
10 
161 

3 
401 
U,«34 
S5 
80 
t,68S 
0 
S 

31 
78 
«7 
IM 

»4 

"ifl 

346 

8.099 
1.SS5 
S,903 
9.306 
19,109 
31 
3 

6 
458 

8,063 
19 
76 

4.961 
13 

18 
163 

9i 
160 
119 
119 

819 

n93 

4,«S8 
40,184 
U,916 

7.709 
14.0»S 
7S.0SS 
795 

3.976 

£  9,m  It  « 
Ts.m  10  • 

139.060  If  t 
1I,<U   U  1 

ai,si7   •  4 
UB.at8  M  s 
1.764  U  ■ 
1I.9B7    •  » 

«o.m 

«6.774 

15^14 

36,741 

689 

96,391 

18,905 

666 

3376 

9U.BD0 

£*H.m     I  1 

The  foltowing  statement  exhitnts  the  actual  iforking  of  a 

eotton-miU  in  Maneheatar,  in  the  jaar  18S4.  The  yarn 
made  waa  all  of  fine  quali^ ;  via. 

No.  UO  to  ISO      .         .         .  5,038  lbs. 

„   155  to  160      .         .         .  .    16,478  „ 

„   165  to  170  1M88 

..   175     .  21,679 


Total  quantity  of  yam  ■pan 


62,683 


Total  Teight  of  rOTinsn    .       '  <   68,127  „ 

Waite(1.87SQB.per  lb.}  .  t,444  „ 

Numbwofmulel0iiniea  .  .     .  109 

„      of  spindles  .  32,448 

Weight  of  yarn  per  apindle  1  lb.  14^  u. 

Number  of  spinners  emid(7ad  .  56 

„     of  pieoers  emplc^ed  .  .156 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  .  £5.694 

Spinner's  average  net  weekly  earnings  .  24«.  84d 
Coat  of  wages  on  eanh  pound  of  yam  It.  10^ 

The  relative  cost  of  yarns  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
the  description  of  cotton  used  for  their  production,  and  the 
countries  whidi  are  our  chi^  customers  for  each  quality, 
»re  as  follows ; — 


Qoutity  at  yarn. 
W«tra  twUt  No.  IS 

Hal*  iwW,  Hv.  40 
f  •  ^ 
»  00 

70 
80 
90 
100 

1» 

130 
140 
IM 
160 
170 
ISO 

too 

>60 


Priciper  lb. 


d.  d. 
ISi  to  18 

131  ,.  14 
16  ..  161 
16  ,.  16i 
ISi  »  19 

91  „  a 

*.  4. 
*  9i 
9  9 
9  10 
S  8 
4  1 


Growth  oFool  ton 
enployad. 


NoHh  AneriM,  or  India 

ditto 

.  ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
^iio 

North  Ainerick,  or  Efypt 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
HotUi  AB«riCiL 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

Alto 


Coanlilm  to 
which  otportad. 


Italy. 

tOvrmaar  and 
laOa. 

'  matqr.lB^ 
and  Uhlna. 


iOamuT, 
Switxerlatd, 
Ruaia,  and 
India. 


Switanrlaad 
'  andFiuwa. 


The  prices  here  stated  were  tboee  obtained  in  January, 
1836.  ItwUl  be  seen  that  the  price  of  the  same  count  is 
gre«t«  tsr  water  twist  than  Ibr  mu!«  twist  Hie  hardness 
aod  oloMHBesB  of  tflXtnte  of  the  former  better  fits  it  for  warps 
Jbr  heavy  goods,  surh  as  fiistiaiu  and  ibr  sewing  cotton, 
while  the  lower  numbers  of  mule  twist  are  best  adapted 
Ibr  weft  in  coarse  goods,  and  the  higher  numbers  /or  both 
warp  and  weft  of  fine  cloths,  such  as  muslins. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  persons  of  various  ages  in  the 
oottoa  mills  at  Uanehester,  has  been  stated  on  the  au- 
thnity  of  tfie  Factory  GnnmissionarB  as  under : — 

ATManwoaU 

*.  d. 


From  9  to  10 

„  10  to  Ifi 
„  12  to  14 
^  14  to  18 
M  16  to  18 
.    18  to  21 

31  and  upwards 


8 
3 
5 
6 

8 
10 
22 


H 

8 
0 


/■■aCk 

«.  d. 
8  111 

3 


'5i 


01  .  4  lOj 
21    !    8  oi 


11 
6| 


in  factories,  forbids  the  employment  in  a  cotton  fkotofy  ot 
any  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  for  more  than  bum 
hours  during  the  day. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  great  part  of  the  yam  used  Ibr 
making  very  fine  muslins  at  Paisley  and  Glasgow  is  spun  in 
Lancashire.  The  machinery  in  the  Scottish  mills  is  equally 
well  constructed,  and  the  material  used  is  of  the  same  qua- 
lity in  both  places;  but  the  spinners  in  Lancashire  who 
apply  themselves  to  the  production  of  fine  yam  are  compa' 
ratively  few  and  selected  firom  a  greater  number  than  find 
empl<qrment  in  Scotland,  where  ute  small  proportion  who 
attain  the  requisite  dei^t-d'-hand  are  not  abto  to  produce 
fine  yams  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  supply  ot  the 
Scottish  looms. 

A  great  and  increasing  proportion  of  English  spim  yam 
is  every  year  axported  to  foreign  countries.  The  exports 
since  1680  have  been  as  miowsi — 


1820 

.    23,032.325  lbs. 

1828 

.    50.505.751  lbs. 

1821 

.  21,526,369 

i> 

1829 

.  61,441,251 

» 

1822 

26,595,468 

M 

1830 

.  64,645,342 

» 

1S23 

.  27.378,986 

l> 

1831 

.  63,821,440 

M 

1824 

.  33,605,510 

»» 

1832 

.  75,667,150 

>• 

1825 

32,641,604 

t» 

.  1833 

.  70,626,161 

11 

1826 

.  42,189.661 

H 

.  1834 

.  76,478,468 

f> 

1827 

.  44.878.774 

Tf 

.  1835 

.  83,214,198 

(• 

The  Act  of  1833.  for  regulating  the  Ubour  of  <Mdren 
No.  479.  [THE  PENNY  CYCLOFADIA.] 


The  table  inserted  under  the  head  cotton  manufactures, 
showing  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  generally  in  1 835,  par 
ticularises  the  countries  to  which  En^h  spun  yam  was  sent 
COTTON  MANUFACTURE  AND  TRADE.  The 
use  of  cottm  as  a  material  for  tb»  production  of  woves 
fitbrics  was  known  in  India  and  China  many  cantnries 
before  its  introduction  into  Eunme.  The  earliest  mention 
of  cotton  by  the  Oreek  writers  is  by  H»odotus  (iil  106)  in 
his  brief  notice  of  the  usages  of  the  Indi :  he  calls  it  (iii.  47) 
by  the  significant  name  of  tree-wool  (tXpuw  iiri  iHKov),  an- 
parently  not  being  acquainted  with  the  native  name.  In 
the  reign  of  Amasis,  B.c.  563 — 525,  cotton  was  known  in 
Egypt  but  it  must  have  been  imported,  as  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  it  was  then  grown  in  Egypt  Cottoncbthsware^ 
according  to  Arrian,  among  the  articles  whii^  the  Ronrnw 
received  from  India,  and  there  is  no  doubt  Uie  maou&otuze 
had  been  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  long  before  any 
extant  notice  of  that  tiuarter  m  the  world  being  viuted  by 
Europeans.  The  perfection  to  which  the  WMvii^  of  cotton 
had  then  been  brought  by  the  natives  of  many  parts  of 
India,  notwithstanding  their  rude  and  imperfect  imple- 
ments, attests  at  moe  their  patienoe  and  mgenuity.  In 
China,  this  manufttcture  is  supposed  not  to  have  existed  at 
all  before  the  b^inningof  the  sixth  century  of  the  ChriatiBB 
sra.  The  cotton  plant  was  indeed  known  in  that  ootmtrr 
at  a  much  earlkr  period,  but  continued  till  then  to  be  ont 
tivated  only  as  a  garden  shrab,  and  was  not  indeed  prow- 
gated  on  a  large  scale  until  the  eleventh  century ;  at  the 
present  time  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous 
empire  are  clothed  in  cotton  cloths  of  home  manufacture. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  cotton  wool  is  said  to  have  been  spun  and 
woven  in  scone  of  the  Italian  states,  the  traders  of  which 
were  the  channels  through  which  the  eotttm  fobrics  of  India 
were  distributed  to  the  tuArent  ocmntries  of  Sun^  Be- 
coming thus  acquainted  with  these  goods,  and  having  near 
at  hsjad  tiie  raw  materia]  of  vhidi  they  ware  fonee^  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  apply  to  the  prodnetioD  of 
similar  goods  the  manufoetuting  skill  they  had  .ot 
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Baines  has  shovn  ('  History  of  the  Cotton  Hanu&etare,*) 
that  the  ootton  plant  was  extensively  cultivated*  and  ita 

Sroduoe  manu&ctured.  by  the  Mohammedan  possessors  of 
pain  in  the  tenth  century.  Thit  branch  of  industry  flou- 
ritfwd  long  in  thatcountry.  In  tbethirteenth  century,  the 
ootton  maauftcturers  formed  one  of  the  incorporated  com- 
paniea  of  BuobIobb,  in  which  ci^  two  streets  received 
names  whieh  point  them  out  as  the  cuartar  in  which  the 
manuftctnren  re&ded.  The  cloths  mode  wer*  mostly  of 
ooarse  ttzture,  and  a  considerable  quantity  was  used  as  sail- 
doth.  The  name  JiuHaru,  from  the  Spanish  word  /uste 
signifying  '  substance,'  was  borrowed  from  the  Spanish 
weavers,  and  is  still  used  to  denote  a  strong  fiibric  made  of 
cotton.  The  intercourse  between  the  Hooammedan  pos- 
sessors of  Spain  and  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  other 
Buiopean  countries  was  so  small,  owing  to  religious  pre- 
judice, that  the  arts  which  long  flourished  among  the 
fbrmer,  did  not  extend  themsdves  to  (be  latter ;  the  traffic 
of  Andalusia  was  all  carried  on  with  Africa  and  the  East 

From  Italy  the  art  made  its  way  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 


tant  of  the  mauufecture  in  England.  He  says, '  The  town 
of  Manchester  buys  cotton  wool  from  I^ndon  that  comes 
from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  works  the  same  into  fus- 
tians, vermillians,  and  dimities.' 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  probably  before  that  time, 
cotton  was  cultivated  and  converted  into  clothing  in  most 
of  the  countries  occupying  the  southern  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  European  conquerors  of  Mexico  in  their 
first  invasion  of  that  country  found  in  use  native  manufoe- 
turea  of  cotton,  both  unmixed  and  mixed  with  the  fine  hair 
of  rabbits  and  bares.  Some  of  thake  ikbrica  were  sent 
Cortes  to  Spain  as  presents  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
Cotton  was  cultivated  and  manuflutured  at  an  equally  early 
period  by  different  nations  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  it 
u  stated  by  Macpherson  in  his  *  Annals  of  Commerce,'  that 
cotton  cloths  were  imprated  into  London  In  1590  from  the 
Bight  of  Benin. 

It  would  be  difflcuU  to  trace  the  introduction  and  pro- 
gress of  the  cotton  manuhcture  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  where  it  is  now  established.  Its  growth  has  in 
every  case,  been  subsequent  in  point  of  time,  and  much 
foiferior  as  reeards  its  extent,  to  its  progress  in  thi?  country. 
Some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  manufacture  in 
some  foreign  European  states  may  be  derived  from  the 
statement  given  in  our  account  o''  the  ootton  trade  of  the 
shipments  to  those  countries  of  fbe  raw  material  from  the 
principsl  country  of  its  production,  and  to  information  thus 
derived  we  must  for  the  most  part  restrict  our  notice  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject 

In  the  notice  of  ARXwuioirr  (vol  ii.,  page  344),  will 
be  found  a  sketch  of  the  various  inventions  and  im- 
provements to  which  the  first  great  extension  of  our  cotton 
manufocture  must  be  attributed.  Previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  these  inventions  this  manufecture  was  of  small 
importance,  as  is  evident  from  the  quantities  of  tho  raw 
material  then  brought  into  the  country.  Arkwrigfat's  flnt 
patent  for  the  mode  of  spinning  by  nmers  was  taken  out  in 
1769,  and  the  foUowine;  account  <rf  the  importations  of 
cotton  at  different  periou  preceding  and  speedily  foHowing 
that  event  will  show  how  mpid  was  the  pn^iiesa  occasioned 
by  it,  ud  tj  Uw  other  inventions  for  which  it  prepand  the 
m. 

1697  .  .  .  .  1,976.359  Ibi. 
1701  to  1703  .  .  1.170.881  „  narage 
1710  ....  715,008  „ 
1720  .  '  .  .  .  1,972,805  „ 
1780  ....  1,545,472  „ 
1741  ....  1,645.031  „ 
1751  ....  2,976,610  „ 
1764  ....  3,870,39!!  ,. 
1771  to  1775  .    4.764,589  I 

1776  to  1780  .    6,766,613  J 

1790   ....  31,447,605  ,t 
1800   ....  56,010.732  « 
Tbn  system  under  which  this  mannfocture  vts  long  oar- 
ried  oti  was  very  different  from  that  which  is  now  pursued. 
It  wtt  tho  eustom  for  l3u  weavers  who  were  diqwrsed  in 
eoltaftsa  tfcanghout  the  district  to  purchase  the  material 


with  which  they  worked,  and  having  converted  H  mto 
cloths  to  carry  their  wares  to  market  and  sell  them  on  iheii 
own  account  to  the  dealers;  but  about  1760.  the  m^bants 
of  Manchester  beipn  to  employ  the  weavers,  fiunishing 
them  with  yam  for  warp,  and  with  taw  cotton,  which  was 
spun  by  the  weaver's  fiunity  for  tlu;  weft,  and  paying  a 
fixed  price  far  the  labour  bestowed  in  weaving. 

Tiie  application  of  machinery  to  the  preparation  and 
spinning  of  raw  cotton  for  weft  preceded  by  some  years  the 
inventions  of  Arkwright.  In  the  year  176U,  at  soon  after,  a 
carding  engine  not  very  different  from  that  now  used  was 
contrived  by  James  Hai^reaves,  an  illiterate  weaver,  r» 
siding  near  Church  in  Lencaehire  ;  and  in  1 767  the  «rtn- 
ning-jermy  was  invented  by  the  same  person.  This  machine 
as  at  first  formed  contained  eight  spindles,  which  were 
made  to  revolve  by  means  of  bands  from  a  horizontal  wheeL 
Subsequent  improvements  increased  the  power  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny to  eighty  spindles,  when  the  saving  of  labour 
which  it  thus  occasioned  produced  considerable  alarm 
amon^  those  persona  who  had  emi^oyed  the  old  mode  of 
^inmng,  and  a  party  of  them  broke  into^HargreaTci^  house 
ajid  destroyed  his  machine.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
invention  was  so  apparent  however,  that  it  was  soon  again 
brought  into  use.  and  nearly  superseded  the  employment  of 
the  old  spinning-wheel,  when  a  second  rifing  took  place  of 
the  persons  whose  labour  was  thtis  superseded  by  it  Ther 
went  through  the  country  destroying  wherever  ihey  could 
And  them  both  carding  and  spinning  machines,  by  which 
means  the  manufacttire  was  for  a  time  driven  away  from 
Lancashire  to  Nottingham. 

The  cotton-yam  produced  both  by  the  common  spinning- 
wheel  and  spinning-jenny  could  not  be  made  sutticiently 
strong  to  be  used  as  warp,  for  which  purpose  linen-yarn 
was  employed.  It  was  not  until  Aikwnght's  spinning 
frame  was  brought  into  succossAil  operation  that  this  dis- 
advantage was  overcome.  [ABxmiGHT.1  Yam  spun  with 
Hargreaves'  jennv  continued  for  some  time  to  be  used  for 
weft.  At  first  the  manufacturers  of  cloths  composed  of 
cotton  only  were  subject  to  much  annoyance  from  the  de- 
termination  of  the  re%'enue  officers  to  charge  them  with 
double  the  duty  paid  ujwn  calicoes  woven  with  linen  warp 
and  printed  for  exportation ;  and  also  by  prohibiting  their 
use  at  home.  With  some  difficulty  on  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained  for  removing  these  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacture,  which  from  that  time  was  pro- 
secuted with  a  great  and  continually  accelerated  rate  of 
increase. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  producing  muslins  were  made 
about  the  year  1 780.  but  wiuuiut  much  success,  although 
India-spun  yam  was  substituted  as  weft  for  that  produMd 
by  the  spinning-jenny:  the  greatest  d^ree  of  fineness  ta 
which  yarn  spun  witn  Arkwright's  flrame  had  then  bem 
brou^t,  was  eighty  honks  to  the  pound,  and  even  this 
degree  was  not  atiainable  by  means  of  the  jenny.  This 
disadvantage  was  overcome  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Crompton,  which  eame  into  general  use  about  the  year 
1786,  and  which  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  Hai 
greaves*  and  Arkwright's  machines,  was  apUy  called  the 
mule-jermy.  By  pieans  of  this  piece  of  mechanism,  yams 
were  produced  of  a  much  greater  fineness  than  had  before 
been  attained.  Mr.  Crompton's  invention  was  made  severd 
years  before  it  could  be  openly  used,  because  of  its  inter- 
ference with  the  patented  inventiim  of  Arkwright  j  but 
when  this  patent  was  anntilled,  the  mnle-jenny  was  broi^ht 
rapidly  and  extensiTafy  into  us^  so  that  in  1 787,  500.uutj 
pieces  of  muslin  mre  made  at  Bolton,  Glasgow,  and  Phisl^, 
with  THTn  of  British  production.  The  miee  paid  at  (bat 
time  by  the  manuftiotur«rs  for  these  fina  yams  was  2ii 
guineas  per  lb.;  but  sueh  have  been  the  nnprovemenis 
since  made  in  the  machine  and  the  manner  of  working  it 
that  yarn  of  the  same  fineness  has  of  late  been  vAA  at  (fom 
14  to  16  shillings  per  lb.  Mr.  Crompton  did  not  secure  lo 
himself  the  benefit  of  his  invention  by  taking  out  a  patent : 
he  carried  on  a  spinning  and  weaving  business  on  a  small 
scale  at  Bolton,  and  worked  his  mulB-jenny  with  his  own 
hands  in  an  attic.  In  a  brief  memoir  of  Crompton,  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  stated,  that  about  18U2  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Lee,  set  on  Awt  a  subscriptioa  wliich  amounted 
500At  and  wttii  this  Crompton  was  enabled  to  increase  hi« 
mantifoetuiiiu;  establisbment,  and  to  set  up  several  loom* 
far  ^cy  work  in  Bolton.  In  1812  be  made  a  survev  of  a'J 
the  eotton  manuiketuring  districtrhLtiw  kin|d^m.  and  n.-- 
certanied  that  the  nual|iferi^«)i$iNbMWrf  U  fe&k  upon  hd 


COT 


GOT 


principle  amounted  to  betmeo  four  mi  five  niUions ;  tiaee 
I  hat  time  the  numW  has  been  dotdiM.  The  kind  friends 
already  named  isinBted  bim  in  nsldn^  an  appUcation  to 
parliament  for  «ome  reward,  and  the  great  ment  of  his  in- 
vention having  been  established  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commona,  be  received  a  grant  of  dOUU/^  which 
was  paid  to  him  in  full  without  any  deduction  for  fees  or 
chaises.  This  money  was  employed  by  Crompton  in  putting 
his  sons  into  business,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  again  interf^ed 
in  his  behalf,  uid  raised  a  second  subsoriptioa,  with  the 

{iroduoe  of  which  a  life  annuity  of  63/.  was  purchased.  He 
LTed  only  two  years  to  eiijuy  this  small  provision.  The  first 
mulft-jennies  oonsisted  of  not  man  than  thirty  gptndles 
eaehibut  the  number  has  been  pcogreuivety  increased,  and 
they  now  freauently  contain  more  than  600  spindles  each. 
With  one  of  these  machines,  a  good  workman  can  produce 
in  a  week  consisting  of  sixty-nine  working  hours,  thirty' 
two  pounds  of  yam  ot  the  finenais  of  300  hanks  to  the 
pound,  end  as  each  hank  measures  S40  yards,  the  produce 
of  his  week's  work  if  attended  in  a  line  would  measure 
.1050  miles.  This  work,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  does 
not  afford  a  ftiU  conception  of  the  degree  of  tenuity  to  which 
cotton  is  capable  of  being  redueed,  one  pound  of  raw  cotton 
having  been  converted  into  350  hanks,  fbrming  a  continuous 
thread  1 6  7  miles  in  length.  It  is  eaid  that  a  few  mulM  have 
lately  been  put  to  work,  canTing  each  1 1 09  spindles.  The 
ereatest  recent  improvement  made  in  the  construction  ef 
this  machine  hes  been  effected  by  Mesm.  Bhaip,  It^rts, 
and  OcL,  nwehiniiUi  i^llaMhMtar.  These  machines,  which 
are  called  self-acting  mules,  do  not  nqoire  the  manual  aid 
of  a  spinner,  the  only  attendance  neeeesary  beii^  that  of 
children,  called  pieom,  who  join  such  threads  as  may  be 
accidentally  broken.  Self-acting  mules  were  oontrived  at 
difTerent  times  by  Mr.  William  StniU  of  Derby.  Mr.  Kelly 
of  Luiark,  Mr.  De  Jongh  of  Warrington,  and  others ;  but 
none  of  these  were  brought  sueeesrfullv  into  use,  owing  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure,  to  the  inftnor  ^Ul  (MT  tha  nw- 
chine  makura  as  Compared  with  the  perfbotion  which  they 
have  since  attained. 

The  first  ducces^ful  attempt  to  weave  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery was  made  in  1 785  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  who  serured 
the  invention  by  patenL  In  a  commercial  point  of  view  Dr. 
Cartwru^ht  did  not  draw  any  advantage  from  bis  power- 
loom;  but  in  1S09  he  obtained  flrom  parliament  a  grant  of 
1 0,000/.  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity.  Mr.  Monteith,  of 
Follokshaws.  Glasgow,  who  fitted  up  20O  pover-Iooms  in 
1801,  was  the  first  person  who  brought  them  to  profitable 
use.  A  great  obstacle  to  their  success  was  presented  by 
the  necessity  for  the  frequent  sLupping  of  tbe  machine  in 
order  to  dress  the  warp.  This  dimcultr  was  removed  in 
1804  by  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  dressing  the  whole 
of  the  warp  before  it  is  placed  in  the  loom,  which  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Radoliffe,  the  inventor. 
In  ibe  use  of  this  mat  hine  the  warp  in  its  progress  to  the 
weaving  beam  is  passed  through  a  dresang  of  hot  starch  ; 
it  is  then  compressed  between  rollers  to  firee  it  from  the 


super&HHU  quantify  of  starch  taken  vpt  and  is  afterward^ 
in  order  to  dry  it,  drawn  over  a  succession  of  ten  cylinden 
heated  by  pacing  steam  through  them ;  during  this  last 
part  of  the  operation  the  warp  is  '  lightly  brushed  as  it 
moves  along,  and  is  fiuined  by  rapitUy  revolnng  finners.* 
Hie  flour  used  for  this  drestiing  operation  throughout  the 
cotton  fiirtories  of  this  kingdom,  amounts  in  the  year  to  at 
least  650,000  bushels.  Tlu  number  of  power-looms  used 
in  oottou  fiictoriea  throughout  the  kingdom  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1835  was  stated  by  the  inq^eeton  of  ik^ries  in  a 
return  laid  before  pHliaQuot  to  be  109,686,  wbiidi  vete 
thus  distiibuted. 

Emqlamd.  ftooruiiD.  Ibiuiib, 

UDCuliiia  .  .  Sl.irs  Luiarkthlrf  .    .  14,069  Vftt«Tford  ...  339 

Cheiblre  .    .  .  SS,4tl  Rrnfrew*MiA     .  l,3aS  WnM      ...  07 

DprbydiM  .  .  S,408  Dnnlvnuwhlw  *3i  KlUua  ,    ,    .    .  BR 

Yorkahire    ,  .    4,(139  Uuti^liiro     .    .  M  Dublin  ....  28 

SiaAbtdihlra  536  Aynlitre  ...  TK  Aotrim  ,    .    .  .'811 

LHc«it«rthira  .       40  KirkeoilbriBht  .  M  Dm    .    .    .    .  «S 

M'lidkMX    .  .         8  PerUMbir*    ,    .  JkmtA     .   .    ,  i» 

OtLKbailuid  .      188  Abndmdtln ;.  MS 


Total 


TMri 


i7.m 


EsgUad 
Scotland 

Infawd  1,418 


.581 


1.4IC 


Total  in  the  tTnited  Klngdcm    .  109,816 

Each  of  these  looms,  if  of  good  construction  and  attended 
by  a  skilful  weaver,  is  capable  of  producing  12C  yesds  of 
cloth  per  week,  or  6340  yaras  in  the  year,  at  which  rate  the 
annual  productive  power  of  the  whole  number  ^Ji  looms 
amounts  to  684  millioDS  of  yards.  It  is  not  probable  however 
that  the  productive  power  of  these  machines  is  in  all  cases 
carried  to  its  utmost  extent.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  prac- 
ticable to  produce  any  but  coarse  or  heav7  goods  by  means 
of  the  power-looom ;  Soe  calicoes,  muslins,  and  bncy  goods 
are  woven  by  the  hand>  The  number  of  lumd-loom  weavers 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  the  same  correctness  as  Uie 
numbw  of  power-looms,  the  latter  being  collected  together 
in  fitctories  which  are  under  tli9  superintendence  of  official 
inspectors,  while  band-loom  weaving  is  altogether  a  do- 
mestic manufacture  carried  on  in  the  cottages  of  the  arti- 
sans. '  ComputationB  of  the  number  of  these  domestic 
looms  havo  been  mads  by  different  intelligent  persons  con- 
versant with  the  trade,  whe  have  estimated  thrai  variously ; 
the  lowest  at  200,000  and  the  highest  at  250,000. 

The  numbers  given  in  the  following  table  lefiv  only  to 
persons  engaged  in  spinning  and  power-lnom  weaving^  and 
exclude  altogedier  both  hand-loom  weavers  and  persons 
employed  in  prmting  and  dyeing,  nvith  hosiery,  the  boblnn- 
net  manufbcture,  ai^  the  production  of  various  small  wares 
made  of  cotton.  [Hosibbt,  Lace.]  Mr.  H'Culloch  esti- 
mates that, '  allowance  being  made  ndr  old  and  Infirm  per- 
sons, children,  &e.,  dependant  upon  those  actually  employed 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and 
in  the  coiutniction,  repairs,  &c.,  of  the  machinery  and 
buildings  required  to  carry  it  on,  the  entire  cotton  manu- 
facture must  fbmish,  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 


subiistence  for  from  1,200,000  to  1,400,000  persons.* 

The  following  statement  of  the  Number  of  Cotton  Factories  in  operation  in  the  different  parts  of  the  pnited  Kingdom, 
with  the  NumbOT  and  Ages  of  the  Persons  employed  therein,  is  abstracted  from  Returns  made  hf  the  Inspectors  of 
Factmes  in  1836. 


CottntlM,  fco. 

FMtodaa. 

BetwMD 
8ft  U  yean. 

BatireoB 
UJfcUYaui. 

BatMMn 
IS  a  18  Ynn. 

AbOTC 

ISYaan. 

TOUl  Huabvrof  Fnmii  v 
•Bpluyed. 

AfWnk. 

Empty. 

MbIm. 

FMi. 

HalM. 

F«. 

IHalM. 

MalM. 

XSIM. 

FkmalM. 

ToU. 

EXMAas. 

(IhMter  .      .  . 
flvmbdlaBil  . 
I>erby    .      .  . 
Darhun      ,  • 

Vottinxluw 

Stiiffurd  . 
¥urk,W.BidluK  . 

.  10» 
18 

9i 
1 

683 
« 

13 
126 

7 
*8 
3t 

«n 

8 
192 

2,806 
9 
9S 

U 

489 

406 
4 

199 

1.983 

'  S3 

78 
387 

1.446 

57 
604 

6,419 
66 
2t 
89 
67 
629 

1,206 
68 
664 
S 

S,!61 
17 

'isi 
lis 

683 

3.C9 
1«9 
1,073 

16.855 
130 
109 
132 
901 
1,639 

4.816 
339 
1,994 

11 

9«,8U 
99 
14 
BBS 
408 
9. OBI 

9.971 
39S 
9.flU 
8 

34,071 
ISO 
62 
S60 
409 
9,587 

16,669 
158 
S,«56 

It 

34,096 
118 
110 
796 
706 
2,778 

"•a 

4,614 
9 

m.m 

899 

217 
«81 
7« 
6,187 

16,996 
1,068 
6,286 
24 

C9,fl64 

183 
1,«9 
1,999 
6,794 

31,619 
1,658 
U,890 

8S 

128,416 
888 
360 
1.723 
2,MB 
10,911 

Total,  ZmtUai 
Wnl-i,  FUnt    .  . 
Seotlani  .  . 
IwUnd  .       .  . 

s 

as 

« 

4,030 

'4H 
44 

3.0^ 

'S38 
S8 

9,196 
66 
l,S58 
153 

7,865 
83 

i.sae 

18i 

93,974 
H6 
2.845 

99,869 
908 

7.997 
661 

60.673 
360 
«.19t 
960 

6S,4U 
4B8 

19,408 

1,363 

"•a 

19.699 
1.630 

M.9i7 
699 
a2.P6L 
9.672 

189.092 
1,161 
39,580 
4,311 

(Una  .  .1 

1.961 

4a 

A.SS8 

3.669 

10.663 

9,911 

97,251 

38.839 

68,093 

<7,8S4 

100,499 

119,839 

280,134 

The  total  value  of  the  eetton  goods  annually  manu&ctured  { sive  at  that  time,  but  such  has  since  been  the  extension  of 
m  Great  Britain  was  stated  by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  amount,  this  branch  of  industry  that  it  is  now  assuredly  below  the 
in  183<  to  S3»SOO,eoo;.  This  estimate  «»•  vnbaUr  «im>- Itmtfa.  Mr.  WOuDoiib,  to  tiMtJgffS^^tie»^^i»gjf^- 
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nUKal  Dtetionsry,*  published  in  1834,  estmuted  the  nlue 
of  eveiy  deBcription  of  cotton  ffoods  nude  in  Great  Britain 
in  1833  at  34,000,000/.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  considered  a 
good  authority  on  this  subject,  supposed  the  value  in  1832, 
when  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  used  was  about  13 
percent,  less  than  in  1833,  was  24,760,000/.  Mr.  Baines, 
who  has  taken  great  pains  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  calcu- 
lations in  every  poeaible  way,  has  made  the  value  amount, 
in  1833,  to  31,338.693/.  {Hist,  qf  Cotton  Mant^acture,  p. 
412).  If  this  calculation  was  correct  for  that  year,  the 
value  in  1836  must,  owing  to  the  increased  production,  have 
lomewhat  exceeded  36,000.000/.,  and  according  to  custom- 
house retnma*  including  11  months  of  1836,  the  amount 
during  the  year  1836  oannot  Ml  much  heknr  40,000,000/. 
The  estimate  made  hy  Mr.  H'Culloch  calculates  that  the 
quantity  of  the  raw  material  used  is  240,000,000ll».,  and  its 

value  at  7d:  per  lb.  £7,000,000 

Wages  of  800(000  vearon,  spinnen,  bleadier^ 

Sk;,  at  23jL  10*.  per  ann.   18,000,000 

Wages  of  100,000  engineers,  machine-makers, 

smiths,  masons,  joiners,  &c.,  at  30/.  ayear  each  3,000,000 
Profits  of  the  manuiacturers,  wages  of  superin- 
tendents, sums  to  purchase  tlw  materials  of 
machinery,  eoals,  sc.   6,000,000 


£34,000,000 

The  quantity  of  raw  material  taken  for  use  in  1835  was 
333,043,464  lbs.;  this,  at  the  average  price  of  8(£  per  lb., 
which  is  certainly  below  the  actual  rate,  amounted  to 
11,100,000/.,  and  assuming  that  through  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  manufkcture  the  wi^^  and  othw  expenses 
were  no  mere  than  the  estimate  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  thevalue 
of  goods  manufactured  in  1835  exceeded  36.000,000/.  In 
the  eleven  months  of  1836,  from  5th  January  to  5th  De- 
cember, the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  spinners  has 
been  346,343,066  Ibs^  and  although  some  little  check  to 
commercial  operations  was  folt  during  a  few  weeks  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  latter  date,  which  may  prevent 


tha  oonsnmptiMi  for  the  whole  year  Iwuuc  prq;iortiooal 
to  that  of  toe  eleven  months,  it  may  he  mirly  assumed 
that  the  quantity  manu&ctured  throughout  1836  will 
amount  to  370,000,000  lbs-,  which,  at  the  avMage  price  of 
9fd,  per  lb.,  to  which  raw  cotton  has  advanced  through  the 
year,  will  amount  to  15,031,250/.  There  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  any  material  improvement  in 'the  spinning  or 
weaving  processes  has  been  introduced  within  the  last  year, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  the  prices  of  many 
articles  auxiliary  to  the  manu&oture  have  mcr«ued,  and 
that  a  continual  accession  has  been  made  to  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  while  the  wages  of  a  part  at  least  have 
been  increased.  Assnming  thui  that  the  various  items 
taken  into  the  estimate  by  Mr.  M*GuUoch.  as  amounting 
to  27.000,000/.,  would  have  been  ecNxeet  as  amdied  to  the 
quantity  used  in  183ft,  those  items  upon  the  increased 
quanti^  of  1836  will  amount  to  30,000,000/.,  and  the  who^ 
value  of  the  manu&cture  will  be  45,000,000/. 

The  declared  value  of  cotton  manu&etured  goods  ex 
ported  in  1835  was  18,421,715/.,  and  of  yarn  5,706,589/ 
It  has  been  said  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
value  thus  declared;  but  besides  the  i^t  that  the  mer- 
chants have  no  motive  for  dipguisirg  the  truth  in  these  de- 
clarations, their  general  accuracy  has  been  tested  and 
proved  in  various  ways  by  Mr.  Baines,  and  it  may  afford 
a  fiirther  corroboration  that  the  value  declared  in  1835 
amounts  in  the  average  to  only  6^(2.  per  yard  upon  the  quan- 
ti^  shipped.  It  has  bem  held  that  the  value  of  the  cotton 
ftbries  retained  for  use  within  the  kingdom  exceeds  the 
value  oi  the  part  exported  by  30  to  40  psr  cent,  but  if  we 
'  content  ourselves  with  estimatiiig  the  value  of  the  home 
and  the  export  demand  to  be  equal,  the  wlule  nlue  of  the 
manufbctuie  in  1835  exceeded  the  sum  above  mentioned  of 
38.000,000/. 

The  progress  of  this  manu&cture  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  quantity  at 
cotton  used  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  value  of  cotton 
manufiBCtnres  exported  from  1601  to  1835. 


Ytm. 


1801 

un 
un 

ISH 
180S 
UM 

iS 

1809 
1810 
1811 
18U 
UlS 
1814 
UlS 

leis 

1817 
UlS 


Qo»ntltTof 
CottoS  Wool 

Ukenfcr 
ConaamptioD. 


Hm. 
H.2II3.U3 
S8.6U.1M 
S9,S51.S91 
<1.38«.15S 
08,8»,1«3 
B7,5M.il6 
7S,748,a8S 
41,961.116 
BS,4<I.177 

183.701 .898 
90.309.668 
61.S8»,0M 
50,964.000 
S3, 777. 902 
99.U5.961 
S8.815.0il 

11«.767,&9S 


Valw  of  Ooodi  Kxpoitod. 


OOdiiL 


7.060,909 
ThSM.BOS 
7.0(1.141 

8.7«.-;7a 
9.!i3t.Ufi 
lQ.49a.«49 

18.9H.D«0 
l«.*tf.M 
IB, 991,994 
19.013,149 
lfi,»7.e90 


KmI. 
or  Dceland. 


17.8U.878 
99,28g.6<» 
17.Mi4.46I 
8I.959,3S4 
a,B89,13D 


90.088,139 
90.6»,9S6 
16.577,898 
18.019,001 
18.7«7,817 


Taan. 


1819 
1890 
18il 

jsn 

1833 
1834 
18SS 
iSM 
1897 
lUB 
1889 
1830 
1831 
1839 
1833 
lt<34 


QoutltTor 
CoUoa  Wool 

Ukm  for 
Comimptioa. 


Ibt. 
133,116.851 
108,829 ,639 
I87,4U1.M9 
148.438,127 
180.311.070 
141.038,743 
20S.648.869 
lfle.889.019 
949,804,396 
908,987.744 
904,097.087 
969.61S.940 
273.2ti,«53 
259,414.463 
2a3,682.9» 
308,6U9.M1 
383.043,464 


TaloB  of  Ooods  Ezpoilad. 


061  dmL 


Rnl. 


lB,4U,99r 
IS, 363,396 
14,09a.38t 
17.601.1* 
I7.S4W 
^7.635,091 

i9,<ba.ati 

17.3H.30S 
!B,iBS.4a» 


Tlie  quantity  and  declared  value  of  diifeient  descriptions  of  these  goods  exported  in  ecch  year  from  1880  to  ]  BS5 1 

given  in  the  following  table : — 


WUto  «r  FUa  Cotfanw. 

Priotad  or  Dyod  Cottonc 

Hoiiety  ud 
8«UWuw, 

TwWandYML 

TMal 

Ton. 

Value. 

YnHt. 

Decluttd 
Value. 

Declared 
V&lue. 

Poacda. 

DwUiod 
Value. 

Talw. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

4. 

1890 

118.688,486 

6.451,034 

134,688.144 

7,749.606 
7,454.243 

496.580 

23.039,325 

I6,5M,7a 

1881 

199.991.692 

5.713,729 

146.41:1.0(N 

619.999 

2i.eed,3e9 

16,093. 7R7 
17.918,7*4 

1899 

151.169.131 

6,317,973 

150.999,167 

7.480.634 

729.535 

86.5W.468 

1888 

159.184,705 

6, 8-44-,  936 

149,631.387 

7.095,709 

790. 0L4 

97.^.986 

a.rt'-'j.i'-ifi 

1S.3S6.SS4 

1884 

170.U91.3S4 

6.437.817 
6,0«7.8» 
4.477,949 

174,539.749 
l,a,4i'6,9l2 

8.010.439 

869.336 

33.605,610 

3,  lii.^M 

18.459,98? 

1995 

158,039.786 

S.  305. 117 

919.787 

39,641,604 

18.39S,aSS 

1896 

188.159,783 

198,897.111 

5.388,592 

735,497 
1.144,552 

49, 189,661 

14,a93,3e» 

1827 

183.940, 186 

5.7S.-.976 
6.6S3.809 

181.544.618 

7.1-4.459 

44.878.774 
50,503,751 

17,6r.lfiS 

1898 

189.475.956 

1^.832,473 

6,859,447 

1,165,763 

17.944.417 

1S2» 

998,504.344 

6.853,625 

ite.O 19.159 

6.66S.6S3 

1.041,885 

61,441.951 

17.535.SS6 

1830 

944,799.032 

6,669,397 

190,799.466 

7.557.373 

1,175.131 

64.645.3t9 

i.m.-:-t\ 

19,498.SS4 

1831 

939,191.861 

6.065.478 

ISj, 194.039 

6.098.036 

1,118,679 

63.8tl.440 

:i.9r.),oi3 

17,357.904 

1639 

959,493,096 

5,854.ra4 

201.532,407 

5,643.706 

1.175.003 

75.687,150 

17.398 .39t 

1888 

9H,519.aH 

S,847.840 

931.838,989 

6,603.920 

1,331,317 
1,175,219 

/0,sa6,isi 

4,7O4,0M 

18.48S,«1 

HSS 

S83.9S0,UB 

6.514. 1» 

9ri,;3S,C&l 

7.6L3.179 

76.4(8.4a8 

6.911  .«U 

90.A18.liS 

tm 

177 .7N  ,690 

fl,9IS.IM 

9;9,tU.17S 

i,xjo.m 

lJI»,>St 

a8,su.ue 

«.796,iai 

9S.U8M 

The  eonrse  of  tins  graat  bmnoh  of  our  e:qKMrt  trade  will  be  seen  m  the  ft41owing^^|i[|i^^^  ^^^^^[^ 
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An  account  of  tb»  qmmUiif  ud  dtptani  valm  of  Bri&Mh  eottOH  mam{fitehtMd  gootU  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  diatiiiguifhing  tha  deHr^rtkm  of  aood%  ud  the  wioiu  ooantriei  irtiexeto  the  nme  were  exported  in  ft* 
1839. 


cx>tn«TRiE8  :to  waioa 

White  or  Yiaia  Gotten  i. 

Printed  or  Dyed  Cottona. 

Roslety 
■ad 
Small  WwM. 

TwiatndTan. 

■Mai 
DodoMd 
Valnab 

Tarn. 

Dorftfod 
Valuo. 

Doduad 
Vain*. 

Rianda. 

Dacland 
Valoa. 

£. 

£. 

jC. 

Mm 

83,708 

630,409 

89,690 

5  382 

81,062,519 

1,865.097 

SMdM  

44.390 

1,407 

11.706 

637 

840,774 

60,751 

«0.  /SI 

I7«.SW 

5,576 

514,940 

18,338 

104.351 

6.234 

70,180 

1,733 

67,999 

1.916 

119,960 

6.5S9 

^^^hbI&      4         *         *  ■ 

S40 

30 

16.753 

1,427 

OmMDT          »               t  4 

HfldiUwl      »         ■         e  • 

13,BS7.L47 

394.530 

S9,7u!601 

866,594 

ai/,BOB 

27,866,013 

1,746,898 

■  IBM  MhJ 

10,«7&.87l 

968,004 

ll,€7l,868 

338,588 

90  596 

13,869,141 

1,194.651 

1  AAA  ILkI 

bm^hh             ■             •  ■ 

1,105,465 

45,7&4 

9,476,509 

90.958 

1 

7.067 

FlUM  ... 

I.IHS.SLS 

38,885 

1.387,181 

89.368 

106  154 

89,533 

39,493 

16,839, 505 

318,169 

17,878,068 

483.838 

90  998 

161,438 

13,388 

395,893 

3.559 

846.998 

13.854 

1.174 

14.995 

790 

..  lUdrin 

212,189 

4  704 

f3S, Its 

5  981 

it 

11  lift 

IW.61S 

a:.-',4.ij 

7,069 

1  'mn 

1,890 

H8 

abnltar                       .  . 
lUly  umI  Um  lullan  Iiludi 
Hail*  ... 

199,673 

6,969 

:j;i',atfi 

7.6S7 

seo 

£0 

8  8^4  796 

196.470 

959.670 

S6  146 

8  406 

S1.SS0,891 

887.967 

4S3!691 

^.S80 

T  094*988 

4S7lsn 

1,298.939 

31, SM 

16.695 

3,190 

306,360 

18,883 

59,988 

68e.MI 

14,439 

584,a93 

13,988 

Mft 

•w» 

181,080 

8,882 

37  774 

Ttuk«¥  ud  CoDtlMDtal  Qratc*  . 

18.901 ,095 

843,987 

18,966,088 

496,046 

d»344 

1,9^,400 

89,404 

i,06&:^ 

69.650 

3,410 

liW  Ml 

4,877 

439 

THmU.  BMlMnr,  ml  Hkfoeco 

8.895,396 

106.636 

85,143 

464,180 

29,603 

lot  iETO 

1,097,514 

33,U7 

1  965 

125 

24.917 

Wnlvni  VMM  tin  AlIlEft  * 

4&6.039 

1I.5U6 

3.44S.2L9 

113  971 

'l,149 

816 

laa  Mn 

vvpv  01  ljuuii  avyv  • 

to  UbImIa 

9t-  HPHlla        ■              ■  • 

l.996,Sn6 

48,9811 

7,136,979 

64,374 

a  n/A 

19.619 

no 

iSs 

£J,953 

l.&t5 

78  450 

8,006 

WwtvlelM 

973,900 

97.598 

1.309  B61 

48,838 

'b8 

*  'll 

HH«  IMM  UnpKBJ  1  IvTUDfflU  1 
VMI  UmrKMI     ■           •               •  1 
wBUm                           «             t  « 

flHShBA^H     ¥ ■  ■  ■     ■■■■i  jhtbav  1*la«u4H  ^ 
BttBMWt  J  RTSi  UM  OUMT  lliaiMU  f 

U IM  IMUB  BiM  3 

77,485 

1.953 

18,784 

504 

9,4B7 

80.459,179 

996.310 

18,318.105 

841,983 

90,631 

8,a99,70 

619.891 

1.601,776 

9,968.873 

818,796 

9.948.339 

76,998 

JS,Dav 

2,833.361 

170,890 

7.017,618 

189,558 

9,881,965 

86,183 

3,»I8 

913,985 

16,166 

187.795 

rBIUBVlQv  HIBIIIH        •         >  « 
ncT  Bontn  WAlcii  van  uwmmu  i  1 

1,491.036 

36,746 

637,881 

96,649 

I.S33,91S 

34,313 

1,079,897 

38,066 

11,404 

4,fiO 

338 

84,111 

Vtm  ZMtand  *Bd  Booth  Um  Idsodi 

7,759 

904 

7, aw 

185 

449 

Brkbh  North  AmnteoB  CohMioi  . 

7.896>9U 

199.796 

8,975,688 

881,451 

S:^ 

904,160 

11,314 

493,460 

Bridoh  WoA  Indko 

18,744,807 

W.ltf 

88,804,186 

966,497 

28,;S4 

3,900 

1.037,861 

Hoytl  .... 
Cote  oad  dUmt  FOtoIta  Woat  iBdiM 

9,041.371 

86.668 

4,446.417 

138,39» 

11,909 

■  • 

198,066 

6,800,903 

U»,868 

9,180,428 

848,954 

19,908 

250 

30 

«l,455 

UBiloA  StkM  or  Ameriu 

95.415.034 

787,844 

49,547,891 

1,609,147 

337,919 

196.888 

8,829 

9,729,430 

MoslM 

1,454,701 

«,89l 

4,147,848 

184,816 

7.881 

861.969 

89,164 

S9I.7IS 

GooMwU  ... 

197, i60 

8.640 

851,000 

8,1168 

19,C80 

1,610 

12,608 

ColmbU 

1,063,368 

96,159 

1,993,190 

49,984 

's,St2 

78,389 

uma  .... 

18,389,197 

684.794 

30,431,795 

813,918 

te.068 

io.ils 

981 

1,061,689 

sum  or  tho  Rlo  do  u  Pi^ 

7.4B7,9eO 

157. 091 

5,396,097 

105,309 

96,*« 

84,960 

i,8S4 

341,7)9 

Chlla  

9,038.970 

194,743 

7,776.496 

986,139 

15.399 

9,860 

963 

436,633 

Pen           .  ... 
UmoT  QomMf,  Jmaiy,  AMnoar,  1 

M^iu.  ;       .  .1 

8,879.087 

99,887 

6,306,988 

199,189 

9  878 

6,490 

860 

898,960 

809,718 

48,938 

U3.7SS 

3.879 

S8,899 

6.748 

889 

36,100 

TBtallalSat  . 

S77,7H.SH 

6,910,896 

ff7»,8U,176 

8,ne,995 

1.MB.I86 

88,ll«.l» 

6.796,869 

19,118.804 

The  capital  invested  in  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
estimated  by  Mr.  Kennedy  at  30,000,000/.,  and  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch  at  34,000,000/.,  which  greater  amount  is  verr 
moderate  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baines.  Mr.  M'CuUocn 
supposes  that  a  capital  of  4,000,000/.  is  engaged  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  raw  material,  in  which  case  the  same  money 
must  be  employed  nearly  at  the  rate  of  four  separate  trans- 
actions during  the  year ;  capital  employed  in  the  payment 
of  wages  lOfOWtOOOL,  which  supposes  uiat  the  wages  have 
to  be  advanced  6  monthi  before  the  goods  are  produced 
and  sold.  The  remaining  20,000,000/.  are  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  stochsofgoodsonhandand  of  capital  fixed  in  spin- 
ning and  weaving  factories,  power  and  naMd-looms,  work- 
shops, warehouses,  and  macninery.  This  latter  portion  of 
the  capital  must  have  been  greatly  increased  of  late ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
manufboture,  it  is  probable  that  no  great  addition  to  the 
floating  capital  has  been  required,  the  briskness  of  the 
trade  causing  a  quicker  return,  so  that  the  same  amount  of 
capital  suffices  Bu  the  tianiaoHon  of  a  laigv  amount  of 
business. 

COTTON,  SIR  ROBERT  BRUCE,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  descended  from  an  antient  funily,  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Cotton,  Esq.,  and  bom  at  Denton,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, January  22,  1570.  He  was  educated  at  IVinity 
Gollc^  Ouubridge,  wh«re  he  took  the  deg;ree  of  B.  A.  in 
158jS.  His  taste  fbr  antiquarian  studies  mduced  him  to 
repair  to  London,  where  he  became  a  member  of  a  society 
of  learned  men  attached  to  similar  pursuits.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  dili^nt  collector  of  records,  char- 
ters, and  instruments  of  all  Kinds  relating  to  the  history  of 
his  country.  The  dissolution  of  monasteries,  half  a  century 
before,  had  thrown  so  many  manuscripts  of  every  descrip- 
tion into  private  huKb^  thct  Mr.  Cotton  enjoyed  peouUar 


advantages  in  fcnming  his  eoUectiou.  In  1600  he  acoom- 
panied  Camden,  the  historian,  to  Carlisle,  who  acknow- 
ledges himself  not  a  little  obliged  to  him  for  the  assistance 
he  received  from  him  in  carrying  on  and  completing  his 
'  Britannia and  the  same  year  he  wrote  '  A  Bri&f  Abstract 
of  the  question  of  Precedency  between  England  and  Spain.' 
This  was  occasioned  by  Queen  Elizabeth  desirinjj  the 
thoughts  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  already  mentioned 
upon  that  point,  and  is  still  extant  in  the  Cottonian  library. 
(mL  C  ix.  fbl.  120.)  Upon  the  accession  of  King  James  J. 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  during  this 
reign  was  not  only  courted  and  esteemed  by  the  great,  but 
consulted  as  an  orade  by  the  privy  councillors  and  minis- 
ters of  state  upon  very  difficult  points  relating  to  the  consti- 
tution. In  1608  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commisaioDers 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  na.vy,  which  had  been  neg< 
lebted  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  drew  up  a 
memorial  of  their  proceedhigs  to  be  presented  to  the  king, 
a  copy  of  which  is  also  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  library. 
(MS.  JuL  F.  iii.)  In  1609  he  wrote  'A  Discourse  of  the 
lawfulness  of  Combats  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  or  the  Constable  and  Marshall  of  England,* 
which  was  printed  in  1651  and  in  1672.  He  drew  up  alsa 
in  the  same  year.  'An  Answer  to  such  Hotiras  as  were 
offered  by  certain  miUtary  men  to  Prince  Henry,  to  incite 
him  to  (meet  Arms  more  than  Peace.'  This  was  composed 
by  order  of  that  prince  and  the  original  manuscript  remains 
in  the  Cottonian  library.  (Cteop.  F.  vi.  fol.  1.)  New  pro- 
jects being  contrived  to  fill  the  royal  treasury,  which  had 
been  promgally  sauandered,  none  pleased  the  king,  it  is 
said,  so  much  as  toe  creating  a  new  order  of  knights,  called 
baronets ;  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal Buggeater  of  this  scheme,  was,  in  1611,  chosen  to  ha 
j  one.  being  the  thirtMixth  o^,^|}f^y 
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dence  wus  then  at  Great  Connington,  in  HuntingdonAhira, 
vbtcli  he  soon  exchanged  for  Hailey  St.  George,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. He  was  attenvords  employed  by  King  James 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Mary  Qtieen  of  Scots,  from  the 
supposed  misrepresentations  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus. 
What  he  drew  up  on  this  subject  is  thought  to  be  intenvoren 
in  Camdeirs  'Annals  of  Queen  Blizabeth,'  or  else  printed 
at  the  end  of  Camden's  'Epistles.'  In  1616  tb«  king 
ordered  him  to  examine  whether  the  Papists,  whose  num 
hers  then  made  the  nation  uneasy,  ought  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  to  be  put  to  death,  or  to  be  imprisoned.  This  task 
he  performed  with  great  learning,  and  produced  upon  that 
occasm  twenty-four  arguments,  which  woe  published 
afterwards,  in  1672,  among  'Cotton!  Posthuma.'  It  was 
probably  then  that  he  wrote  a  piec^  still  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library,  entitled 'Considerations  for  the  repressil^ 
of  the  Increase  of  Priests.  Jesuits,  and  Recusants,  without 
drawii^  of  blood.'  He  was  also  employed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  when  the  match  between  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Infanta  <^  Spain  was  in  agitation,  to  show,  by  a  short 
examination  of  the  treaties  between  England  and  the  House 
of  Austria,  the  unfaithfulness  and  insincerity  of  the  latter, 
and  to  prove  that  in  all  their  transactions  they  aimed  at 
nothing  but  universal  monarchy.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  wrote 
various  otlier  works,  many  of  them  small  pieces  in  the 
shape  of  dissertations,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here ; 
some  of  them  are  among  his  Posthuma,  others  ore  priflted 
in  Heame's  'Disoounea,'  and  a  iew  mora  still  remain  in 
manuscript. 

As  early  as  1 6 1 5,  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  intimat^  vitli  Carr, 
earl  of  Somerset,  laid  him  under  suspicion  with  the  court  of 
haviug  some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbuir's  death.  He  was  even  committed  to  the  custody 
of  an  alderman  of  London ;  nor,  although  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him,  was  he  released  from  this  confinement 
till  ihe  end  of  five  months,  during  which  time  he  appears 
to  have  been  interdicted  the  use  of  bis  library.  The  perfidy 
of  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  about  the  wme  time, 
druv  upon  him  another  imputation,  his  name  having  been, 
witliout  foundation,  insetted  in  a  Ikt  suffered  to  go  abroad 
of  persons  who  had  secretly  received  gratuities  from  the 
Spani^  ambassador  for  sinister  purposes.  From  this  how- 
ever his  honour  was  poribcily  vindicated. 

Beinir  a  member  of  the  first  parliament  of  King  Charles 
I.,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  joined  in  complaining  of  the  griev- 
ances  which  the  nation  was  said,  in  1628,  to  groan  under ; 
but  was  always  for  mild  remedies  and  ceuous  for  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  kmg.  In  the  next  year  an  occur- 
rence took  place,  the  consequences  of  which  shortened 
his  days.  A  tract  was  handed  about  in  manuscript,  entitled, 
'A  Project  how  a  Prince  may  make  himself  an  absolute 
Tyrant.  The  inquiries  that  were  imme'liately  made  for 
the  author  of  so  pernicious  a  performance  led  at  length 
to  the  Cottonian  library.  Sir  Robert,  perfectly  conscious 
of  his  innocence,  made  strict  inquiry  into  the  transaction, 
and  soon  found  that  a  copy  of  this  tract,  ivritten  at  Florence, 
in  1613,  by  Robert  Dudley,  duke  of  Noi  thumherland,  under 
the  less  exceptionable  title  of '  Prupositions  fbr  his  Itfajesty's 
service  to  bridle  the  Impertinence  of  Parliaments,  had, 
unknown  to  him,  ibund  ita  way  into  his  library,  and  that, ' 
equally  without  his  knowledge,  his  librarian  or  ama- 
nuensis, as  was  suspected,  for  a  pceuniarr  consideration, 
had  suffered  one  oi  more  copies  of  it  to  be  taken,  under 
the  former  of  these  titles.  Allbough  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
completely  vindicated  bis  innocence  of  having  written  or 
dissi-minatcd  this  tract,  so  destructive  to  the  liberliesof  the 
people,  yet  under  the  renewed  pretence  that  his  libra^  vras 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  exposed  to  public  inspection,  it  was 
again  put  in  sequestration,  and  himself  once  more  excluded 
from  all  access  to  it.  He  died  at  liis  house  in  Westminster, 
May  6,  1631.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  requested 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  to  signify  to  the  Lend  Privy  Seal,  and 
the  rest  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  that  thctr  so  long  detain- 
ing of  his  books  from  him,  without  rendering  anV  reason 
fbr  the  :ame,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  mortal  malady. 
From  this,  as  well  as  other  cin  umstanoes.  it  appears  that 
his  library  was  never  restored  to  his  possession.  He  was 
buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  diurch  of  Connington, 
where  a  suitable  monument  was  erected  to  his  memoir. 

By  his  will  Sir  Robert  Cotton  directed  that  his  library 
ihould  not  be  sold,  but  should  pass  entire  to  his  heirs; 
and  it  was  much  augmented  by  his  son,  SirThomaa  Cotton, 
And  his  inuidMm,  Sir  John  Cotton.  In  1700  an  Mt  «r 


pariiammt  passed  tor  the  better  leeuiing  and  pmserrfaig 
this  Uirarv  in  the  nattte  and  fiunily  of  the  CottiHia,  for  tha 
benefit  of  the  public ;  the  mansion  house,  in  which  the 
library  was  oonluned,  to  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the 
descendants  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  founder,  for  ever,  ant) 
the  hbrarT  to  be  made  publicly  accessible;  and  to  bo  vested 
after  Sir  John  Cotton's  death  in  trustees.  Sir  John  Cotton 
died  in  1702.  Another  act  of  parliament  was  then  framed, 
which  passed  in  1706.  by  which  the  purchase  of  the  house 
was  effected  for  the  sum  of  4iQ0l^  and  that  and  the  library 
vested  tiieneelbrth  in  queen,  her  heirs,  and  suceeeurs 
Sot  ever:  the  management  of  tlw  library  being  still  settled 
in  trustees.  Whether  it  was  fbr  tiie  purpose  of  ereeiing  a 
new  building  fbr  the  rweiitiao  of  the  library  on  the  site  of 
the  said  hoiue— which  indeed  was  directed  by'the  lost  men- 
tioned act— w  far  what  other  reason,  does  not  at  present 
appear;  but  we  are  informed  in  a  subsequent  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  library  was 
in  the  year  1712  removed  to  Essex  House,  in  Essex-street, 
Strand,  where  it  continued  to  the  year  1730,  when  it  was 
conveved  hack  to  Westminster,  and  deposited  in  a  house 
m  Little  Dean's  Yard,  purchased  by  the  crown  of  the  earl 
of  Ashbumham.  Here,  shortly  after,  on  the  23rd  October, 
1731,  a  fire  broke  out,  in  which  111  manuscripts  (many  of 
them  of  the  greatest  interest)  were  lost,  burnt,  or  eniirdy 
defaced,  and  nioety-niae  rendered  imperfect.  It  bad  in- 
deed nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  library.  What  re- 
mained were  removed,  by  permission  of  the  dwn  and  eh^ 
ter,  into  a  new  building  designed  for  the  dormitoryitf  West- 
minster school.  In  1753,  woea  the  l^;isUlure  was  induced 
by  the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  found  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  Cottonian  library  was  included  in  the  act  under 
which  that  institution  was  founded,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  &ttish  Museum  in  1757.  The  act  directed  that  two 
trustees,  to  be  nominated  in  succession  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Cotton  &mily,  should  be  for  enr  adiled  to 
those  appointed  by  the  same  act  for  the  general  cotecution 
of  its  purposes. 

Besides  the  library  of  manuscripts,  the  Cottonian  col- 
lection contained  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  coins, 
chiefly  Saxon  and  old  English,  and  -several  antiquiiies 
Roman  and  Endish,  all  of  which  are  now  incorporated  in 
tlie  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

A  catalo^e  of  this  library,  in  a  thin  fUio  volume^  com- 
piled by  Dr.  llumas  Smith,  was  printed  at  Oxford  im  1 6M ; 
and  a  more  ample  one,  accompanied  ^  a  copious  index, 
compiled  by  the  1^  Joseph  Plants,  Biq.,  was  published 
under  the  orders  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioneis 
upon  the  Public  Records,  folio,  1802. 

Sir  Rob«^  Cotton  was  liberal  in  einnmunicating  mate- 
rials out  of  his  collections  in  his  lifo-time.  Speed's  *  His- 
tory of  England '  is  said  to  owe  most  of  its  value  and  onia- 
ments  to  it;  and  Camden  acknowledges  that  he  received 
the  coins  in  the  Britannia  ftom  his  collection.  To  Knolks, 
the  author  of  the  'Turkish  History,*  he  communicated 
authentic  letters  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  the  dis- 
patches of  Edward  Barton,  ambassador  th)m  queen  Elisa- 
beth to  the  Porte.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Bacon,  belden, 
and  horA  Herbert,  were  all  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
library  for  materials.  Lingard's  and  Sfaaroo  Turner's 
'  Histotics  of  England.'  andnunerous  otherworks,  are  jnoh  \ 
lh:it  its  treasures  continue  at  this  day  unasdiaQsted. 

COTTUS  (Linnaus),  a  genus  at  fishes  of  the  section  i 
Acanthapter)-gii  and  fhmily  Loricati*  (Jenyns).  l^hnieal 
characters:— head  large,  depressed,  fbnushed  more  or  less 
with  spines  or  tuberdes ;  teeth  in  front  of  the  vomer  and 
m  both  jaws,  none  on  the  palatines,  two  dorsal  tns;  Tentral 
fin  small ;  body  without  scales ;  branchiost^us  rays  six. 

Tlie  BuU-head  or  MiUei's  thmb  {Cottut  g6bio.  Linn.) 
affords  an  example  of  this  genus.  This  little  fish,  which  is 
found  in  almost  all  the  fresh-water  streams  throughout  Bu- 
rope,  is  &om  three  to  four  inches  in  lengtih,  and  of  a  brownish 
colour  above,  more  or  less  mottled  and  spotted,  and  whitish 
beneath.  The  bead  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
and  without  spines ;  the  pieoperculum  has  a  single  curx^ 
spine  on  theposterior  part ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and-directed 
upwards.  The  numbo'  of  fin-rays  are — anterior  dorsal  C 
to  9,  posterior  17  or  IB;  pectoral  15;  ventral  3;  anal  13; 
caudal  11.  The  bull-head  more  particnlaily  ftvqueots 
those  streams  in  which  pebblM  abouad,  and  fouds  upon 
aquatb  insects,  &c. 
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Tbm  Ewmining  British  ipeoies  «f  this  genu  inhabit  the 
nit  water,  and  together  with  others  of  the  same  habits,  are 
distinguished  from  the  fresh-water  species  by  having  the 
head  armed  with  numerous  spines. 

The  Hea-Morpion  at  Shorl-9pim$d  Cottut  {Cotttu  tear- 
pirn,  Bloch.)  is  Terr  eoumon  on  our  ooasti,  and  is  fimnd 
TCiy  flrequently  under  stones  or  sea-weeds,  in  the  little 
poou  left  ^  the  ntiiing  tide.  It  is  tbos  deisribed  bj  Hr. 
VanoU.  "nieluedla^mmelevilBdthanthatoftbetiTer 
buU-heail ;  ttppw  jaw  rather  the  longer ;  teeth  small  and 
sharp ;  eyes  lerjie,  situated  about  half-way  between  the  point 
ef  the  nose  mm  the  oecipnt;  iridea  yellow,  pupils  blueish 
black ;  one  pair  of  spines  above  the  nostrils,  with  an  elevated 
ridge  between  them;  the  inner  edns  of  the  orbits  elevated 
with  a  boUuw  depresstou  above,  eut  no  oedpital  spmes ; 
preoperculum  with  three  spuies,  the  upper  one  the  longest ; 
operculum  with  two  spines,  the  upper  one  also  the  longest, 
the  Iowa  one  pointing  downwards ;  there  is  be^des  a  sca- 
pular and  a  ctaTicular  spine  on  each  side ;  gill-openings 
large ;  the  body  tapers  off  impidly,  and  is  mottled  over  with 
dark  fnurple  brawn,  oeeaaionally  varied  with  a  rich  red 
brown ;  tne  belly  white:  the  flnt  dorsal  Jin  slightly  co- 
llected with  the  second  by  an  extension  of  the  membrane ; 
lateral  line  smooth;  die  ventral  flni  attached  posteriorly  by 
a  memlHrane  to  the  b^y.*  XjsagSti  nuiy  exceeding  oght 
or  nine  inches. 

This  fish  fieeds  upon  smill  CTOStacea  and  the  fty  of  otiier 
fishes. 

The  Fixthgr-loiker  or  Long-^pirud  Coitua  ( Cothu  buhahSt 
Buphrasen),  is  about  tne  same  size  and  resembles  the  last 
bota  in  appearance  and  habits ;  the  two  species,  however, 
are  seldom  fbund  in  the  same  immediate  neighbourhood. 
This  species  is  distioguished  from  the  last  by  its  more  per- 
fectly armed  head,  the  spines  of  which  are  longer  in  propor- 
tion, the  space  between  the  eyes  is  less,  the  crest  above 
the  eyes  is  more  elevated,  and  the  ventral  flns  are  destitute 
vi  the  connecting  membrane  observed  in  die  shwt-spined 
aottna.  There  are  sevwal  other  points  of  distinction  which 
will  be  found  in  detail  m  Yarreirs  *  Histwyof  British  ^hee.' 
like /omr-homed  Coftus  (Gifttu»  ouadrieomt*,  Linn.)  ano- 
ther species  also  found  off  the  British  coast,  though  less 
abundauU^  than  «ther  of  the  forgoing  maritime  species, 
may  be  distinguished,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the  four 
tubertdes  which  are  situated  on  the  top  of  the  head,  two  on 
the  nape,  and  two  near  the  ^'es;  the  preoperculum  is  fur- 
nished with  three  spines,  and  the  operculum  with  one ; 
length  fivm  ten  lo  twelve  inches. 

■  Aspidophorus  (Lec6pdde>  being  considered  by  Cuvier  as 
a  subgenus  of  Cottus,  it  miy  be  well  to  notice  it  under 
this  head.  This  genus,  or  subgenus,  is  thus  oharaeterized  • 
--head  large  and  depressed,  more  or  less  armed  with  spines 
and  tubercles ;  both  jaws  ftimished  with  teeth,  none  on 
the  vomer ;  body  attenuated  posteriorly,  covered  with  an- 
gular plates ;  ventoaU  small ;  branchiost^us  rays  six. 

Several  spedes  of  this  genus  are  known,  one  m  whieh  ia 
found  not  uncommonly  on  our  own  coajits,  and  ts  known 
the  name  of  the  Armea  BuU-fuad  (^xptducAorw  Eun^jout, 
Cuvier).  This  little  flsb,  generally  about  ibur  or  Ave  inches 
in  length,  is  ftequently  caught  in  the  shrimping  nets,  and 
is  called  by  the  fishermen,  in  some  districts,  the  Hook-nose. 
Its  gennal  covering  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath: 
there  are  however  most  commonly  indications,  more  or  less 
distinct,  of  several  broad  dark  marks  across  the  back ;  the 
nose  is  furnished  with  four  recurved  spines,  the  upper  jaw 
extends  beyond  the  lower ;  the  infra  orbitals  have  three 
blunt  tubercles  on  their  lower  margin,  and  a  sharp  spine 
directed  backwards ;  the  preoperculum  is  also  armed  with  a 
•pins ;  the  bnuiefaiostegotis  membrane  and  ehia  are  each 
nimisfaed  with  numerous  fleshy  filaments;  the  body  is  di- 
vided longitudinally  1^  «ght  soaly  hdgo^  those  on  the 
upper  part  being  most  produeed. 

The  number  of  fln  tays  are:  dorsal  S  to  7;  peetoral  13; 
ventral  3 ;  anal  7 ;  caudal  1 ) . 

The  habits  of  this  flsh  appear  in  many  respects  to  be  the 
seme  a-o  those  of  the  Cottus  ^jorpitu,  8ec 

OOTURNIX.  [guAiL.] 

COTYLK'DON  is  the  leaf  of  a  seed ;  it  is  the  pert  pre- 
pared by  nature  to  enable  the  young  plant,  when  it  first 
springs  into  existence,  and  before  it  has  been  able  to  form 
or^ns  of  dinstion  and  respiration,  to  perform  both  those 
functions,  lliis  usually  takes  ptaoe  as  follows:  in  its  ori- 
ipaal  state  the  cotyledon  contains  carbon  in  excess;  aasoon 
ss  v^Eetation  commeiuwit  oxygen  is  afaawbet^  and  caibonie 


add  IS  fbrmedt  with  which  the  cotyledon  freely  parts,  tnuk 
reducing  the  proportion  of  its  carbon  to  that  which  is  most 
conducive  to  the  subsequent  health  of  the  individual.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  the  developmoat  of  saccharine  matter 
which  enters  into  the  cironlation  of  the  young  plant,  and 
imparts  vigoor  to  all  its  naseant  powers.  Sometimes  the 
eotyladon  pMfinrma  those  ftiiwtions  under-ground  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  actlvi^;  but  in  many  eases  its  aub- 
terranean  lift  extends  only  to  a  few  days  or  hours,  after 
which  it  ia  elevated  above  the  soil,  and  takes  on  the  or^- 
nary;  property  of  the  leaves,  decomposing  carbonic  acid  and 
partine  with  oxygen.  The  latter  case  is  commonly  that  of 
cotyledons  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of  ftecula;  the 
former  is  naually  that  of  cotyledons  in  which  amylaceous 
matter  is  copiously  faesent;  as  in  the  ommon  pea,  the 
acorn.  &o. 

The  situation  of  the  cotyledon  is  on  one  side  of  the  axis, 
of  which  the  plumule  is  the  vpvXt  and  the  radicle  the  base- 
In  the  largest  number  of  known  seeds  there  are  two  cotyle- 
dons on  opposite  sides,  on  the  same  plane ;  in  a  fow  there 
are  smcal  opposite  to  each  other  in  a  whorl ;  in  a  consider 
able  number  toete  is  cnly  one ;  and  among  the  lower  plants 
there  upeais  nniversaUy  to  be  an  absenee  of  the  oig;-^. 
These  fufibrenoos  have  given  rise  to  the  terms  Piootyledons, 
PoWcotrledons,  Monoeotyledois,  and  Acotyledons. 

The  first  two  and  the  last  of  these  forms  will  be  readily 
understood;  but  the  structure  of  a  Monoootyledoo  is  wt 
more  pusslhig  to  the  student,  in  consequence  of  the  axis 
not  being  found  on  one  side  of  the  cotyledon,  as  would  have 
been  expected.  A  common  monocotyledooous  embryo  ia  a 
nearly  t^Undrieal  bod^,  obtuse  at  each  end,  as  at  fig.  4, 
and  its  axis  of  growth  is  in  the  interier  of  the  cotyledon,  so 
that  it  can  only  be  found  by  cutting  the  oi^aa  open.  The 
following  diagram  will  explain  this  anomaly.  Let  the  upper 
line  represent  four  kinds  of  embryos  seen  from  the  side, 
and  the  lower  line  tfte  plan  upon  which  those  embryos  are 
construeted,  the  inner  circle  being  alwajnthe  axis  of  growth, 
and  the  cresosot  <r  eresoents  the  oo^led«u.  No.  l  is  a 
common  dieotyledonoui  embrv^  with  Us  eotyledons  equal ; 
No.  2  is  a  rare  kind  of  embryo  of  the  same  kind,  with  one 
of  the  cotyledons  exceedingly  small.  If  the  smaller  coty- 
ledon were  abiolutdly  deficient,  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  eudb  an  embryo  as  Uiat  at  Jig.  3  would  be  the  result, 
the  angles  of  the  crescent  being  drawn  together  round  the 
axis,  just  as  the  edges  of  leaves  are  drawn  together  when 
they  roll  up  in  the  leaf-bud.  If  we  now  suppose  that  the 
angles  are  not  only  drawn  together,  but  actually  united  as 
at  J^.  4,  the  presence  of  the  axis  within  the  ootyledtm  will 
no  longer  appear  inexplicable. 
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OOUA.  [Cdcttlid«J 

COUCH  GRASS  (Tntiettm  repent)  is  a  common  and 
most  troublesome  weed  which  infests  arable  land,  especially 
that  which  is  of  a  light  and  mellow  nature.  It  is  perennial, 
and  propagated  both  by  seed  and  by  extension  of  the  root, 
which  is  long  and  jointed;  each  joint  produces  a  fiesK 
shoot,  whieh,  in  a  fovourable  situation,  soon  becomes  a  new 
parent  plant,  creeping  along  under  the  surfkoe  of  the 
ground,  and  spreading  over  a  whole  field  with  great  ra- 
pidity. It  appears  above  ground  like  a  blade  cX  grass,  or 
young  wheat,  which,  in  its  tender  stat^  is  leadily  eaten  by 
sheep.  A  seed  stem  afterwards  shoota  up,  bcwring  a  spik^ 
composed  of  a  middle  raehis  and  alternate  floscules  on 
each  side.  Bach  of  these  produces  three  or  four  eeeds, 
protected  by  a  long  pointed  chaff.  Many  of  the  seeds  never 
come  to  perfection  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  roots,  but 
in  stiff  ground  and  permanent  pastures  the  roots  are  pre- 
vented from  spreading,  and  then  the  seeds  ripen.  The 
principal  propagation  of  the  plant  is  by  the  root.  The  de- 
struction and  extirpation  of  couch  grass  is  on&  of,  the^rst 
thino  wUdi  an  expnieiBei&g 
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takme  occupation  of  Und  vliich  has  been  n^lected  by  the 
pre(»aiiig  tenant 

There  is  no  law  in  this  country  which  obliges  a  tenant  to 
keep  his  lands  ftoe  from  weeds.  TheniflBomeOuneofthe 
kind  in  Belgium  with  lespeot  to  thistkw  and  weeds  whidi 
propagate  by  seed.  An  agrieultural  code  is  neoeasory  to 
protect  the  landlord,  and  to  prereat  ibo  woeflil  waste  of 
labour  product^  1^  carelessnesa  and  bad  manajnment; 
and  until  such  a  cooe  is  establiahed,  t^ineultare  wm  nerer 
make  rapid  progress. 

To  extirpate  couch  grass  a  dry  time  must  be  chosen  in 
summer ;  the  land  must  be  ploughed  with  a  deep  fuirow 
to  brinff  the  roots  to  the  surfece :  when  the  land  is  dry,  it 
must  be  rolled  to  break  the  clods,  and  all  the  roots  which 
lie  near  the  sur&ee  must  be  gathered  by  the  harrows 
or  the  couch  rake.  Sometimes  the  roots  are  matted  into 
tufts,  which  can  only  be  got  up  by  means  of  a  fbrk  or 
fxong.  In  this  ease  no  manual  labour  should  be  spared, 
•special  care  bting  taken  not  to  break  the  roots,  but  to  get 
tbam  out  whole,  with  all  their  offints,  if  possible.  After 
this,  Finlayson*s  harrows,  described  in  vol.  ii.,  page  226, 
may  be  tued  on  light  lands ;  or  an  instrument  of  a  similar 
nature,  called,  from  the  shape  of  the  tines,  a  ccWs  claw,  and 
m  ScoUand  a  grubber^  which  will  bring  up  all  the  roots  that 
are  within  nine  or  ten  inches  of  the  surfiioe.  When  all  the 
couch  has  been  apparenfly  eradicated,  there  will  still  re- 
main a  BufiBcient  number  of  pieces  and  joints,  broken  off 
by  the  instruments  and  left  m  the  ground,  to  produce  a 
fresh  crop  of  couch  grass,  especially  if  the  land  is  nequently 
stirred,  and  showers  intervene.  Hence  the  vulgar  notion 
that  some  Unds  breed  coudi,  and  that  it  is  useless  labour 
to  be  at  much  expense  to  er^cate  it.  Such  lands  should 
be  laid  down  with  artificial  grasses  and  kept  in  grass  Ibr 
serenl  yeazSk  being  dqiutnred  with  sheep  and  cattle  in 
preference  to  mowing  tfaem  Our  hay. 

In  this  case  ^e  couch  grass  wiU  srringup  above  nvund 
and  gradually  disappear,  and  when  the  land  is  broken  up 
again  not  a  vestige  it  will  remain.  After  this  it  may  be 
kept  clean  for  many  years  by  hoeing  and  weeding. 

In  verv  stiff  soils,  as  in  Kent,  the  couch  grass  is  got  rid  o. 
by  ploughing  very  deep  and  burying  it  eight  or  nine  inches 
under  the  surface.  For  this  purpose  the  Aurow  slice  must 
be  lat^  and  turned  completdy  over,  not  merely  set  on  oad 
as  is  often  the  case.  The  old  turn-wrist  plough,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  does  this  most  completely,  and  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  many  practical  &rm6ra  in  that  county 
prefer  this  ponderous  and  clumsy  instrument  to  lighter  and 
more  scientific  ploughs.  In  wy  heavy  land  couch  grass 
is  easily  kept  down  if  an  opportum^  be  taken  to  plough  it 
to  the  surnee  in  dry  weather.  The  stiff  clods  in  whieh 
the  roots  are  attained  contract  in  drying,  and  in  con- 
tracting: destroy  the  texture  of  the  root;  when  they 
crumbU  altera  ^wer  the  couch  may  be  collected  bv  hand 
and  burnt  or  carried  away.  If  the  method  of  plougoing  it 
in  is  prefeired,  it  should  be  done  by  trench  ploughing,  by 
means  of  two  ploughs  following  each  other  in  the  same 
.  furrow.  The  first  may  go  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  and 
the  second  fbur  or  five;  thus  the  couch  grass  will  be 
buried  much  deeper  than  with  one  ploughmg,  and  four 
horses  with  two  men  will  do  the  work  well,  which  will  not 
he  much  more  expensive  than  the  tum-wrist  plough,  with 
fbur  horses,  a  man,  and  a  boy.  This  can  only  be  done  to 
advantage  in  deep  soils,  suoh  as  occur  in  a  nw  counties 
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When  a  quantity  of  tiie  roots  of  couch  grass  has  oeen 
collected,  they  are  usually  burnt  in  he^  on  &e  ground : 
the  ashes  serve  to  enrich  the  land  m  some  d^^ree, 
but  a  much  more  profitable  use  may  be  made  of  them. 
When  they  are  cleaned  from  the  earth  which  adheres 
to  them,  they  are  found  to  be  nutritious  and  farinooeous. 
Pigs  eat  them  greedily;  horses  and  cows  will  also  eat 
them,  especially  when  boiled  or  steamed ;  and  weight  for 
weight  they  contain  not  much  less  nutritious  matter 
than  potatoes;  it  is  downright  waste  therefore  to  bum 
them.  By  maceration  and  washing,  a  good  fecula  is 
obtained,  which,  with  hot  water,  forms  a  jelly-like  arrow- 
root The  decoction  of  the  root  has  bean  reeommeoded  as 
a  cooling  and  demulcent  beverage,  and  not  wtthout  I4>pavent 
reason ;  but  if  it  be  not  thought  worth  while  to  wash  and 
steam  the  couch  fat  food,  it  is  still  more  profitable  to  de- 
compose it  by  means  of  lime  than  to  bum  it  For  this 
purpose  it  snould  be  gathered  into  a  lai^e  heap  and 
watered  to  induce  finnentation.   When  it  lua  heated,  it 


should  be  turned  over  and  mixed  with  quck  lime  in  a 
considerable  proportion ;  after  two  or  three  turnings  with 
the  spad^  vitn  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  it  will  be  found 
eonverted  into  rich  mould,  whicb  may  then  be  raread  orer 
tite  land,  either  as  a  top-dreftsing  fiir  eUner  ana  artUldal 
grasses,  or  ploughed  in  with  the  seed,  where  tlua  method  is 
practised. 

To  ke^  the  land  free  from  couch  grass  occasional  som- 
mer  tillage  is  necessary,  which  may  m  givui  when  turnip* 
are  sown,  or  after  an  eerier  crop,  such  as  tares  cut  green, 
Trefolium  inoamatum,  or  winter  barley,  without  losing  a 
crop.  In  a  well-managed  &rm  eoutm  grass  should  no 
mere  appear  than  docks  or  thistles.  In  B^gium  a  akmnly 
&nuer  is  called  a  couidt  grass  former. 

eat  the  blade  of  couch  grass  from  instinct  to  purge 
and  vomit,  and  hence  it  has  been  named,  in  French,  chien- 
dent  orders  tooth;  but  the  shape  <rf the  young  shooufiom 
the  root  may  also  probably  have  led  to  that  name,  for  tbqr 
have  a  great  reaemblaaoe  to  a  eenine  tooth. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether,  in  some  situations,  omwh 
grass  might  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage  for  its  roota :  no 
experiments  however  have  been  ipode  m  outtivatinK  this 
pndifieplantiasforasweknow;  hut  it  is  not  unwcray  the 
attentim  of  tboee  who  take  a  pleasure  in  increaung  the 
rwouroflfi  of  agriculture.  In  yean  of  great  scarcity  the 
root  of  couch  grass  has  been  used,  in  nwthem  countries 
mixed  with  flour,  in  making  bread.  It  contains  nothing 
unwholesome,  and  has  a  considerable  resembUnce  in  taste 
to  the  potato.  The  wata  in  which  the  root  of  couch  grass 
has  been  boiled  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  cl[  bread ; 
it  would  probably  add  considerably  to  the  weight  <tf  the  loaf 
when  baked,  but  may  perhaps  communieate  an  unpleasanl 
taste  to  it 

OOUCHING.  [Catauct.j 

OOUOHt  a  vitdmit  expulsion  air  from  the  lun^  at- 
tended, when  the  act  of  coughing  recurs  in  r^id  aueeosaiop. 
that  is,  when  there  is  a  fit  <«  eouj^uiig;  with  ocRespondingly 
ra|>id  inspirations.  Cough  is  a  violent  and  sonorous  expi- 
ration, during  the  effort  of  which  a  much  greater  ouantity 
of  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  than  is  retumea  by  the 
corresponding  act  of  inspiration. 

The  mouuL,  nose,  foucttf,  pharynx,  laiynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchi,  are  lined  by  a  highly  irritable  and  exquisitely  sen- 
sible membrane.  That  portion  of  this  membrane  which 
lines  the  air  nusages,  properly  so  called,  namely  tlw  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bron^i.  possesses  the  properties  of  irritabilirf 
and  sensibility  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  endure 
without  ^  most  violent  excitement  the  slightest  contact 
of  a  foreign  body.  It  is  neoeasary  to  the  due  performauca 
of  the  Amotion  of  the  lung,  mm  of  the  moat  important<^ 
the  ornnic  circle,  that  the  tubea  whi^  lead  to  itahoidd 
always  be  perfectly  unobstructed;  diould  invariably  present 
to  the  air  a  f^  and  uninterrupted  pasaai^  Among  the 
expedients  adopted  to  secure  this  purpose,  one  of  the  most 
important  consists  in  the  disposal  and  action  of  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  air-tubei. 
This  membrane  abounds  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  by 
the  action  of  which  a  laive  quantity  of  water  is  constantly 
separated  from  the  bloo^  by  which  Uie  tubm  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  perfect  suppleness  and  moisture,  A  layer  of  the 
thick,  tenacious,  and  viscid  substance,  called  mucus,  also 
separated  bom  the  blood  by  this  membrane,  is  spread  otn 
its  entire  sur&ce,  hjr  vdiich  it  is  defended  from  the  irritating 
propertiea  of  the  oir,  with  whieh  it  must  always  be  in  con- 
tact Moreover,  the  beat  generated  by  the  proceea  <rf  accre- 
tion  [SbcutiOnI  warms  uw  air  in  ita  poaaue  to  the  liuie>  * 
and  BO  great  is  the  degree  of  heat  oommunieated  to  the  air 
during  its  progress,  that  before  it  readies  lung  it  is 
brought  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  blood.  Ae- 
cwdingly  when  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  paseages  is 
sound,  when  the  temptaature  of  the  air  rangea  witKin  a 
certain  limit  end  when  the  air  is  pure,  holding  in  solution  or 
suspension  no  foreign  and  noxious  body,  the  external  cold 
excitii^  air  passes  deep  into  the  interior  of  the  bodv,  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  cheat  not  only  without  occaxiimii^ 
irritation,  but  even  without  producing  sufficing  aensatiaa 
to  induce  oonsdousDess.  But  when  eUher  of  these  con 
ditions  is  changed,  the  state  natural  to  the  reapiralory  pro- 
ceaa  ia  disturheid;  irritation  is  excited;  waming  is  g»«a 
that  some  danger  threatens  the  system ;  and  an  eSut  ia 
made  to  remove  Uie  offending  cause.  Hie  warning  is  an- 
nounced, and  an  effort  is  made  ttrTemove  tha  danger,  by 
the  act  of  coqghing;    Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ui-tabes  u  exposed  to 
uy  nitating  caiue,  suppose,  fiff  example,  to  iatenaeljr  eoU 
earrenta  of  air.  die  flnt  effect  of  this  iiritatton  is  to  ooca- 
■ioD  •  ludden  rush  of  blood  to  its  capillary  vesseli.  llieae 
vesaeli,  with  whiet  every  point  of  the  memfanoe  i*  thioUy 
oowdsd,  become  pretematurally  dbtended  with  blood.  ^ 
tbis  distenaioa  the  membrane  becomes  thick  and  swollen, 
and  this  thickeoiug  and  tume&ction  may  go  «i  to  ^udi  an 
extent  as  materially  to  narrow  the  calibre  of  the  tubes,  and 
of  course  proportionally  to  obstruct  Uie  passage  of  tne  air 
to  the  lungs.  Hctk»  the  simple  dilatation  of  the  arterial 
capillaries  of  the  air-tubes  with  blood,  and  still  more  the 
like  dilatation  of  the  venous  capillaries,  a  state  which  con- 
stitutes the  disease  termed  conation  [CoNassTioN],  may 
produce  a  high  d^ree  of  irritatian.  This  irritation  induces 
tlie  act  of  coughing,  and  the  cough  relieves  the  congestion 
in  the  fidbwmg  mode. 

It  may  be  shown  that  with  every  act  of  expiration  a  cms 
rant  of  Uood,  that  blood  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
air  and  converted  from  venous  into  wrterial,  issues  from  the 
lung,  and  in  carried  out  to  the  system  ;  that  inspiration  is 
the  action  during  which  venous  blood  flows  to  the  lung ; 
and  expiration  the  action  during  which  arterial  blood  flows 
from  the  lung :  consequently,  in  any  state  of  the  system, 
transient  or  permanent,  in  which  tha  inspirations  prepon- 
derate over  the  expirations,  the  blood  o'  the  system  par- 
takes of  a  venous  character ;  and  on  thu  oonuary,  when  the 
expirations  preponderate  over  the  inspirations,  the  blood 
becomes  of  an  arterial  character.  Cough,  it  has  been  stated, 
is  a  forcible  expiiration,  during  the  effort  of  which  a  greater 
quantity  of  air  is  expelled  from  the  lung  than  is  returned 
by  the  eonwponding  act  of  in^nration ;  but  during  the 
same  action  a  proportionate  quantity  of  arterial  blcwd  is 
sent  out  to  the  system.  Now  uw  stimulating  properties  of 
this  blood  (Ibr  arterial  blood  is  the  prop«  stimulus  of  tiie 
capillary  arteries  of  the  system)  excite  those  capillaries 
which,  from  any  cause,  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of 
congestion,  to  increased  action ;  and  by  this  increased  action 
the  load  of  blood  with  which  they  were  distended  is  forced 
onwards,  and  the  exonerated  vessels  ire  restored  to  their 
natural  slate.  In  this  manner  the  mere  act  of. coughing 
oftentimes  relieves  a  congested  state  of  many  o^ns  of  the 
system,  and  of  the  air  passages  and  lungs  in  particular. 

But  whatever  cause  induces  a  sufllctent  degree  of  irrite- 
tion  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passa^  to  distend 
its  capillaries  with  blood,  is  apt  to  increase  me  activity  of 
iU  secretimi.  In  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  mem- 
brane, the  action  between  its  seowting  and  absorbing  ves- 
sels is  so  balanced,  that  only  aeertain  qtmnti^  of  mucus  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  membrane ;  no  mate 
than  is  just  sufScient  to  defend  it  from  ihe  irritating  agent 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  But  under  the  influence  of  any 
unusual  irritating  agent,  more  mucus  is  poured  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  membrane  in  a  given  time  than  the  ab- 
sorbents can  remove,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mucus 
accumulates,  and  in  the  exact  proportion  to  such  accumu- 
lation must  necessarily  be  the  obstruotion  to  the  free  pas 
sage  of  the  air  to  the  lungs.  Furth»,  whatever  increases 
the  quantity  has  also  a  tendency  to  change  the  quality  of 
the  secretion,  rendering  the  mucus  thin  and  acrid,  or  thick 
and  Bticlw,  and  thus  converting  it  from  a  bland  and  de- 
fending fluid,  into  a  hi^ly  irritating  substance.  In  wder 
to  remove  this  initatii^  substance  001^  is  excited ;  that 
is,  a  column  of  air  is  violently  e^^elled  from  the  lung,  and 
directed  through  all  the  air-tubes,  oarcying  away  by  the 
fbrce  of  the  current  whatever  it  meets  with  in  its  course. 
The  creation  of  this  current  is  the  necessary  effoct  of  the 
action  coughini^  and  the  removal  of  some  irritation  or 
obstruotion  is  ite  ultimate  object  Disagreeable,  then,  as  a 
cough  always  is,  it  is  a  salutary  action,  not  only  conducive 
to  the  safety  of  the  system,  but  often  indispensable  to  the 
Iffeaervation  of  life.  Death  is  sometimes  the  actual  and 
the  immediate  eoosequsnee  ot  Its  absenae^  or  (tf  its  wont  of 
violence. 

Cough  is  not  a  cause,  but  an  effect ;  not  a  disease,  but  a 
symptom  of  disease.  Without  doubt  there  are  states  of  the 
system  in  which  it  re-acts  u^n  the  nudady  of  which  it  is 
the  consequence,  and  greatly  mcreases  its  severity  and  dan* 
ger :  it  constantly  requires  regulation  and  control ;  but  even 
if  it  were  in  the  power  of  any  remedies  completely  and  sud- 
denly to  stop  it,  the  result  i»  thnr  plication  would  often 
be  fatal. 

CtHisidered  in  lelatiioa  to  its  muhSi  and  as  a  sign  of  ia< 
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temal  disease,  cough  presente  a  subject  of  inquiry  of  great 
practical  interest  and  importance.  While  it  is  readily  ex- 
cited by  trifling  and  transient  causes  of  irritetion,  it  is  Uw 
invariable  attendant  <^  some  of  the  most  frequent  and  fttol 
diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject.  It  is  also 
sometimes  amoi^  the  very  first  symptoms  produced  by 
those  diseases;  hence  the  early  discrimination  of  its  true 
eharaeter  may  give  invaluable  information  of  the  danger 
which  threatens,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  preventive 
means,  at  the  only  time  when  such  measures  can  be  of  the 
least  avaiL 

From  what  has  been  steted,  it  is  plain  that  cough  may 
be  induced  by  disease,  or  by  any  imtotit^  cause  a&ccting 
either  the  air-passages  or  the  lungs.  It  is  most  frequently 
induced  by  irritation  of  the  muccus  membrane  of  toe  air- 
passages,  and  more  especially  by  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion ol  this  membrane,  in  any  degree,  and  in  any  part  of 
ite  course.  There  are  few  diseases  of  the  lungs  of  which 
it  is  not  an  attendant:  such  as  inflammation  i^Uieir invest* 
ing  membrane  the  pleura;  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  which  enters  into  their  structure ;  effusion  into  their 
substance,  &c.  But  the  most  important  malady  with  whidi 
it  is  related  is  the  deposition  ana  action  of  that  tubercular 
substance  which  lays  the  ibundation  of  ocnsumption. 
[Phthisis.] 

But  thouRh  the  most  frequent  and  important  diseases  of 
whi(^  cough  IS  an  early  and  obvious  sign,  are  maladies 
which  have  their  seat  in  the  air-pasBa^;es  or  in  the  lungs, 
yet  it  is  very  fluently  excited  by  diseases  of  distant  or- 
gans, which  have  only  a  remote  and  indirect  relation  with 
the  respiratoty  frinctious.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  produced 
by  diseases  of  the  stomael^  but  fiur  more  Often  by  diseases 
of  the  Uver ;  by  the  suppression  of  the  secretion  «  bUe,  or 
h^  the  seoretimi  ift  bile  of  bad  ausUfy;  by  the  over-diaten- 
swn  of  the  gall-bladder  with  bile;  by  the  irritetion  of 
wnms  in  any  port  of  the  alimentary  canal;  1^  a  disordered 
stete  of  the  ornnic  nerves  supplying  the  viscera  which  as- 
sist the  stomach  in  carrying  on  tlw  great  procras  of  nutri- 
tion ;  and  by  nervous  initetiMi  produced  in  any  part  of  the 
bodv.  as  in  dentition  and  some  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  is  also  readily  induced,  and  is  sometimes  of  very 
long  continuance,  in  the  nervous  temperament,  affecting 
especially  hysterical  and  other  irriteble  persons ;  and  by 
the  repulsion  of  cuteneous  eruptions  and  the  suppression 
of  discharees  to  which  the  system  has  been  long  accus- 
tomed. When  it  is  the  result  of  hepatic  disorder,  the  indi- 
cations of  disease  of  the  liver  may  be  so  sUght  as  to  escuw 
notice,  unless  the  malady  be  carefully  sought  for;  yet  tne 
cough  all  the  time  may  be  extremely  violent,  often  pre- 
senting a  spasmodie  ehaiocter*  and  very  obstinate.  Ihe 
observant  practitioner  will  detect  its  connexion  with  the 
liver  partly  by  that  very  spasmodic  character,  and  stiQ 
more  by  the  accompanying  sense  of  fullness  about  the  epi- 
gastric region,  the  loaded  tongue,  the  loss  of  appetite,  toe 
constipated  bowels,  and  other  signs  of  indigestion.  A 
short,  dry,  irritetinj^,  and  very  obstinate  cough  is  often  re- 
motely connected  with  a  disordered  stete  of  the  digestive 
ort^ons,  immediately  indicated  bv  a  relaxation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  uvula,  the  elongated  lirula  jvoduciiig  consider- 
able irritetion  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  epi- 
glottis. In  other  cases,  when  the  uvula  is  not  particularly 
affected,  iba  same  troublesnne  cough  equally  accompanies 
a  disordned  oonditicm  of  the  soft  pslote  and  of  the  uuces. 
Local  stimulants  and  other  remedies  may  be  applied  to 
these  parts  without  md  and  without  avail;  but  their  un- 
healthy condition,  and  the  cough  which  accompanies 
completely  disappear  the  moment  the  stomach,  the  livw, 
and  the  bowels  are  restored  to  a  sound  state. 

The  treatment  of  cough  must  of  course  be  modified  in 
every  different  case  according  to  the  causes  on  which  it 
depends.  If  it  he  induced  by  culd  congesting  the  air-pas- 
Bi^es,  the  remedies  of  catarrh  [Catabkh]  constitute  the 
appropnato  means  of  cure ;  if  by  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  air-tubes,  the  remedies  and  the  principles 
of  their  administration  have  been  already  described  under 
BiTONCHiTLs.  If  it  depend  on  diseases  of  the  lung,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  malady  should  be  cartfuUy  and 
amdoudy  investigated ;  and  the  removal  of  the  cough  at- 
tempted  only  by  the  removal  or  prevention  of  the  threatan- 
iag  or  the  actually  existing  disease.  In  like  manner,  if 
cough  b4  induced  by  nervous  irritation,  by  undue  excite- 
ment in  a  nervous  temperament,  or  by  a  disordered  stete 
of  the  stomach,  Uver,  or.bowfl^^iiji^i&cd,t^X0^|i^e 
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nmoral  of  the  cough  in  any  other  mode  than  by  ths  cure 

of  the  disease  of  which  it  is  the  a^,  and  to  the  discrimi- 
nation of  which  it  should  be  the  guide. 
OOUGUAR.  [FblisO 

com.  [TKSTtrDIMATA.] 

COUIA.  [CoYPOii]  J 
COULOMB,  CHARLES  AUOUSTIN  DE.  was  bom 
at  AugoulSme  in  1736,  studied  at  Paris,  and  entered  at  an 
early  age  into  the  army.  After  serving  with  distinction 
for  three  years  in  the  West  Indies,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  known  by  a  treatise  on  the  equilibrium 
of  vaults  ( 1776).  In  1779  he  was  employed  at  Rochefort, 
where  he  wrote  his  '  Th6orie  des  Machines  Simples,'  a 
treatise  on  the  effects  of  friction  and  resistances,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the  academy,  and  was  subsequently 

E rimed  separately  in  1809.  A  project  of  navigable  canals 
ad  been  offered  to  the  Etats  of  Bretagne,  and  Coulomb  was 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  marine  to  examine  the  ground. 
His  report  was  un&vourable,  which  so  displeased  some  in- 
fl jential  persons  that  he  was  placed  in  conAnement :  the 
pretext  was,  that  he  had  no  order  from  the  minister  of  war. 

The  Btait  afterwards  saw  their  error,  and  offered  Coulomb 
a  large  recompense,  but  he  would  accept  nothing  but  a 
seconds'  watch,  which  afterward  served  him  in  all  his  ex- 
periments. Inl784  hevnsintendant  deseauxet/ontaines; 
in  1786  he  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  place  of  conwrvoteur 
des  plana  et  reliefs,  and  was  sent  to  England  as  a  com- 
missioner to  obtain  information  on  the  hospitals.  At  the 
revolution  he  lost  his  public  employments,  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  domestic  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  an  inspector-general  of  public 
instruction.  He  died  August  3,  1806,  having  supported 
a  high  moral  and  social  character  through  lifb. 

There  are  many  men  into  whose  bit^raphies  we  are 
obliged  to  insert  more  account  of  their  labours  than  will  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Coulomb.  All  his  researches  are 
of  such  permanent  character,  that  it  would  be  repetition  to 
describe  them  in  a  work  which  must  treat  separately  of 
mechanics  and  electricity.  We  have  no  prominent  acts  of 
mind  to  record  which  individualize  his  discoveries,  though 
the^  were  marked  by  a  union  of  patient  industry  and  ex- 
penmental  sagacity  of  no  common  order,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  mathematical  experiment, 
or  numerical  determination  of  mechanical  phenomena.  He 
was,  we  m^  say,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  experimental 
physics  in  France,  a  country  which,  till  his  time,  had  been 
by  no  means  pre-eminent  in  that  branch  of  discovery. 
His  researches  on  friction,  and  resistances  in  general,  were 
the  first  in  which  the  subject  had  been  pursued  manually 
by  one  with  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  necessary  to 
combine  or  serwrate  the  results  according  to  the  lulgeot  and 
the  method.  In  electricity  he  was  the  first  who  mveuted 
the  method  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  action,  and  ftom 
it  be  deduced  the  fact  of  electrical  attractions  and  repul- 
sions, following  the  Newtonian  law.  He  ascertained  the 
non-penetration  of  these  agents  into  the  interior  of  solid 
bodies,  and  on  these  two  conclusions  the  mathematieal 
theory  of  electricity  is  now  based.  He  oven  deduced  the 
second  phenomenon  ttom  the  first  He  extended  in  a 
great  degree  to  magnetism  his  conclusions  on  electricity. 
The  instrument  by  which  these  brilliant  results  were  ob- 
tained was  of  his  own  invention,  the  Torsion  Balancb, 
the  principle  of  which  is  a  needle  hanging  from  a  flexible 
thread,  in  which  the  force  of  tornon  necessary  to  produce  a 
given  effect  in  producing  oscillations  of  the  needle  being  first 
ascertained,  the  instrument  remains  a  determinate  measurer 
of  any  small  forces ;  or,  if  the  absolute  force  of  torsion  be 
unknown,  it  may  be  mE^de  to  give  .comparative  determina- 
tions. This  construction,  in  the  hands  of  Cavendish  [At- 
tbaction],  determined  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  and 
VI  now  as  much  of  primary  use  in  delicate  measurements  of 
[orce,  as  the  common  balance  in  analytical  chemistry.  Tbere 
is,  perhaps,  no  one  to  whom  either  the  determination  of 
resistances  in  mechanics,  or  the  theory  of  electricitjr,  are  so 
much  indebted  as  to  Coulomb.  The  account  of  his  hfe  is 
from  the  article  in  the  *  Biog.  Univ.,'  by  M.  Biot  See  also 
Elictbicity,  Feiction,  &c. 

COUMAROUNA  ODORATA.  also  called  DI'PTERIX 
ODORATA.  is  the  plant  which  yields  the  sweet-scented 
Tonga  bean  of  the  perfiimers.  It  is  a  native  of  French 
Oiuana,  where  it  fbrms  a  Urge  forest  tree,  called  by  the 
aatives  Coumanm;  the  trunk  is  said  to  be  60  or  80  Ibet 
ktfCh,  with  a  diametm  of  thive  Ibet  and  a  halj;  and  to  bear 


a  large  haad  tiS  tortuoua  (tout  limba  and  brasabM.  Tka 
leaves  we  pinnated,  of  two  or  three  pair  of  leaflets,  without 
an  odd  one  at  the  extremity.  The  flowers  appear  in  axil 
lary  branches,  and  consist  of  a  calyx  with  two  spreading 
sepals,  and  Ave  purple  petab  washed  with  violet,  of  which  the 
three  upper  are  the  largest  and  most  vuny.  The  stamens 
are  eighC  and  monadelphoua.  The  fruit  ia  an  oblong  hard 
dry  fibrous  drupe,  containing  a  Bingle  seed;  the  odour  of 
its  kernel  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  natives  string  the 
seeds  into  necklaces ;  and  the  Creoles  place  tbem  among 
their  linen,  both  fbr  the  sake  of  their  soent  and  to  keep 
away  insects. 

The  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Omalpinia,  of  the  na* 
tural  order  Fabaces,  or  Legummosm 


[CooMHUft  odonta.] 

1.  4  'ripe  drapa.  3.  Tha  urn*  cot  oim.  3.  A  eompleto  Bower.  1.  Thi 
e«1]rx  wlib  »  yoiUB  drups  proJecUng  turn  ik 

00UNCTLLOR8.  [BoRouoHBOFKMOuuniARDWALBs, 

p.  81 Oj 

COUNSEL,  an  abbreviation  of  counsellor.  In  England  i 
counsellor'is  a  barrister  [Barristbr],  or  one  who  has  kept 
twelve  terms  at  one  of  the  four  innsof  oourt  and  obtained  a 
certificate  under  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c  49.  The  word  has  no 
plural  number,  and  is  used  to  denote  either  one  or  more 
counsel.  The  duty  of  eounsel  is  to  give  advioa  in  ques- 
tions of  law,  and  to  manage  causes  for  clients.  They  are 
styled  common  law,  equity,  or  chamber  counsel,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  they  transact  They  are  sup- 
posed to  plead  gratuitously.  [ADTOCAn.]  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  1  Chit  R.  3il,— *  th«y  are  to  b« 
paid  befiirehand,  because  they  are  not  to  b*  left  to  the 
chance  whether  they  shall  ultimately  get  their  fbea  or  not, 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  honour  and  inte- 
grity of  the  bar  that  it  is  expected  all  their  fees  should  be 
paid  when  their  briefs  are  delivered.  That  is  the  reastn 
why  they  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  an  action  ibr  their 
files.'  Counsel  may  be  retained  generally,  that  i^  to  ad- 
vocate any  cause  in  which  the  retaining  party  may  be 
engaged,  or  specially  with  reference  to  a  pending  cause ; 
and  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  optional  fbr  counsel  to 
refVise  a  retainer ;  there  are  certain  rules  however  bv 
which  their  practice  is  r^ulated. 

Counsel  in  a  cause  have  the  privilege  of  enforcing  any- 
tiling  which  is  oontained  in  their  instructions  and  is  paitiDent 
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to  tiw  matter  in  question,  and  are  not  bound  to  inquire 
whether  it  be  true  or  &lae :  ibey  are  also  at  liberty  to  make 
nir  ooramentB  on  the  evidence  adduced. 

Formerly,  in  oases  of  felon;,  counsel  for  die  prisoner 
were  not  allowed  to  address  the  Jury  on  his  bdialf ;  they 
might  however  examine  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses, 
and  argue  pdnts  of  law ;  but  now  by  stat.  6  &  7  Wm.  IV. 
c  1 1 4,  all  persons  tried  for  felony  may  make  ftill  answer 
and  defence  by  counsel. 

Counsel  are  punishable  by  stat.  West  1.  3  Ed.     c  28, 
for  deceit  or  collusion,  and  are  so  fiir  under  th*  jarisdietion 
of  the  judi;^  that  in  the  event  of  malpraetiea  they  may  be 
prohibited  from  addressing  the  court ;  there  are  also  cer- 
tain rules  established  by  each  court  for  the  relation  of 
its  own  practit*,  to  which  counsel  are  subject. 
.    COUNT,  through  the  French  word  crmte,  tom  the  Latin 
comes,  comieis,  meaning  companion.    Considered  in  its  ori- 
ginal acceptation,  this  word  might  be  translated  by  asses- 
sor, an  officer  who,  during  the  Roman  repubUt^  was  given 
as  an  assistant  to  the  proconsuls  or  tiie  proprntors 
sent  out  to  govern  the  provinces.  Cicero  speaks  <^  these 
comitea  in  several  pas^ges  of  his  works.    Dion  Ousius 
states  that  Augustus  Csasar  called  by  that  name  all  the 
officers  of  his  imperial  household.    These  comites  pro- 
nounced judement  on  all  matters  referred  to  them  by  the 
emperor,  and  their  juc^ments  had  the  same  authority  as 
the  Senaius  ComuUa.  The  council  of  state  instituted  by 
Napoleon  gives  a  very  exact  idea  of  the  constitution  of  that 
court  tribunaL  Like  the  council  of  state,  the  latter  was  in- 
vested with  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  pow«.  The 
emperors  of  the  East  followed  the  example  of  those  of  the 
West,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  comitea  created  by 
Augustus  and  his  successors  were  the  counsellors  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  title  belonged  to  the  office  and  not  to  the 
person ;  whilst  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  it  was  quite 
the  contrary.  The  nomenclature  of  these  counts  ^lls  a 
considerable  place  in  the  Glossary  of  Dncai^  The 
monarchies  of  modem  Europe  have  mherited  the  tributary 
spoils  of  the,  lowei  empire.   By  substituting  tlw  word  grand 
for  that  of  count,  which  was  a  title  eommoii  to  »u  the  offi- 
cers or  ministers  of  the  emperors  of  the  East*  it  is  easy  to 
show  the  analogy  of  the  titles  of  modem  court  dignities 
to  the  antient.    Thus,  the  comei  sacrarum  largttionum 
has  been  called  grand  alinoner ;  the  comes  curia,  grtmd 
muter  of  ceremonies ;  the  comAs  vestiariue,  grand  /muier 
<if  the  tcardrobe ;  the  cimes  domesUcorum,  grand  master  i}f 
the  royal  household;  the  fomes  equomm  regim-ian,  grand 
e^ry,  &c.   The  comes  marcarum,  counts'  of  the  tron- 
tiers,  which  were  formerly  called  miirches  (a  denomination 
still  in  use  in  the  papal  states),  took  subsequently  the  title 
of  marquis;  an  innovation  which  raised  long  and  serious 
discussions  among  the  lourned  in  feudal  right  and  court 
etiquette. 

Under  the  first  two  races  of  the  Frank  kings,  the  counts 
were,  as  under  the  lower  empire,  officers  of  various  degrees. 
The  coimt  of  the  palace  was  the  first  dignitv  in  the  state, 
after  the  maire  of  the  palace.  He  presided  in  the  eourt 
roval  when  the  prince  wa»  absent,  and  possessed  sovereign 
jurisdiction.  He  also  exercised  a  great  intluenco  in  the 
nomination  of  the  king's  delegates,  who,  under  the  title  of 
counts,  administered  the  provinces.  A  count  had  the 
govemmenl  of  a  small  district,  often  limited  to  a  town 
and  its  dependencies.  He  wa^  at  the  same  time  a  judge, 
a  civil  administrator,  and  a  military  commander.  In  case 
of  war,  he  led  in  person  the  contingient  of  his  county  to  the 
army.  The  learned  Dutillet.  in  hu  *  Reoueil  des  Rois  de 
France,  de  leur  Couronne  et  Maison,*  &c.,  expatiates  on  the 
flinctions  of  antient  counts.  With  the  progress  of  time,  the 
counts,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  appointed  to  govern  the 
provinces,  the  towns,  and  the  frontiers,  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering their  places  hereditary,  and  in  making  themselves 
sovereign  masters  of  tlie  districts  of  which  they  had  only 
been  created  removable  and  revocable  administrators.  At 
first  they  contented  themselves  with  securing  the  reversion 
to  their  sons  then  to  their  collateral  heirs,  and  finally  they 
declared  those  places  hereditary  fiir  ever,  under  Hugh 
Capet,  the  son  of  Robert,  count  of  Paris,  who  himself  only 
obtained  tbo  throne  partly  in  consequence  of  that  concession. 
It  was  feudalion  that  introduced  inheritance  instead  of 
election  as  a  permanent  rule  in  political  suecessiona.  The 
aupremu  chief  of  the  antient  Franks,  konit^  (Lat  rex), 
was  a  magistrate,  and  as  a  magistoala  ha  was  electod,  al- 
tnoiq;h  nlwayi  flrom  the  nme  ftunilr.  Hie  inf^/or  dtiefe, 


heri-soghe,  graveut  rakkm-burgh€*  (XmX.  dues*,  coontts, 
judicas),  were  also  elected.  But  when  the  feudal  system 
attuned  its  porfection,  when  men  were  no  longer  ruled  b^ 
men,  but  lands  by  lands,  and  men  by  lands  or  by  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  thalanda,  then  bo  kind  of  elaotion  remained. 
One  demesne  made  a  king,  as  anotiier  madeaduke.  aoount. 
a  Tisecninl^  See.;  and  thus  the  son  of  a  oount  became  a 
oount,  the  son  of  a  duke  became  duke^  and  the  son  of  a 
king  beeame  king.  Fmally,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  for- 
midable power  of  the  feudal  counte,  we  must  refer  to  the 
period  of  the  craetion  of  the  towns  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  France  into  commonalties  or  republics,  when  tneir 
heroic  population  had  to  sustain  a  most  deadly  struggle, 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the  fourtaeuth, 
before  they  could  shake  off  the  iron  yoke  of  the  counts  and 
the  bishops t.  The  term  'count'  is  now  become  in  Franqe 
a  mere  title,  conferring  no  political  Importance.  In  the 
papal  states,  as  well  as  m  those  of  Austria,  it  may  be  bought 
with  sums  of  mon^  not  at  all  considerahle;  and  in  the 
other  monarehical  statat  of  the  oontinent,  it  is  granted  at 
ft  mwk  of  imperial  vt  nyal  flmnir. 

The  tide  of  tori,  or,  aa  it  wa»  often  rendered  in  Latin, 
comes,  companion,  is  of  very  high  antiquity  in  England 
being  well  known  to  the^xons  under  the  name  ofaaldoPr 
nan,  that  is  to  aay,  elder-man,  and  also  shireman,  becauae 
each  of  them  had  the  government  of  a  distinct  Mir«,  or,  as  it 
is  now  generally  called,  county.  The  sberifl^  under  bis  lati- 
nized name,  is  called  vice-comes,  or  viaoount,  which  torm 
[ViscotiNrl  is  now  one  of  the  tiUes  of  rank  in  the  British 

gierage.  The  term  count  seems  not  to  have  been  used  in 
ngland  as  a  title  of  honour,  though  the  wives  of  earls  from 
a  very  early  period  have  been  addressed  by  the  title  of 
countess.  The  king,  in  mentioning;  au  earl  iu  any  writ  or 
oommiBsion,  usually  a^lea  him  *  trusty  and  well-behnwd 
cousin,*  a  peculiarity  at  least  aa  antieat  u  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward HI. 

COUNTER-APPROACH,  a  tranofa  leading  finm  the 
covered  way  of  a  besieged  fortress,  at  some  point  on  ettho: 
flank  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  works  of  the  besiegers 
are  formed,  and  extending  to  any  convenient  distance  to- 
wards the  country:  it  is  nequently  terminated  by  a  small 
redoubt  or  battery,  from  whence  a  fire  of  light  artillery  is 
directed  into  the  trenches  of  tlie  enemy.  These  trenches 
being  always,  if  possible,  disposed  so  that  they  cannot  be 
enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  a  counter- approach 
becomes  necessaiv  in  order  Uiat  the  garrison  may  be  en- 
abled to  silence  the  fire  from  them,  or  to  impede  uie  com- 
munications along  them. 

If  counter-approaches  are  intended  for  more  than  a  mo- 
mentary purpose,  the  parapets  of  the  redoubts  sbould  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  fire  of  artillery,  and  those  works 
should  be  secured  g^nst  an  attack  at  tlieir  gorges  by  lines 
of  palisades 

COUNTER-FORTS,  in  military  architecture,  are  bu^ 
tresses  of  brick  or  stone  built  against  the  revetment  walls 
by  which  the  outward  pressure  of  the  rampart,  or  of  the  na- 
tural ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch,  is  resisted. 
The  rectangular  portions  at  N  and  M  ^g.  2,  Bastion,  are 
counter-forts  so  situated.  They  are  intended  to  incrause  the 
strength  of  such  walla,  and  are  formed  between  them  and 
the  earth  which  the  walls  retain.  Their  depth  is  usually 
equal  to  the  mean  thickness  of  the  revetment,  and  they  an; 
placed  at  interv^  of  about  18  foet  from  each  other,  along 
the  walls.  They  are  aometimei  eoouected  together  by 
eountervdiea.  nUvsniBifT^ 

00UNTBR-6UARDS  ate  outworks  occasionally  con- 
•tnesecl  on  the  exterior  of  the  bestions  or  ravelins  of  a 
fortress  in  order  to  retard  Uie  formation  of  a  breach  in  either 
of  those  works. 

The  counter-guard  is  in  general  merely  a  line  of  ram- 
part surraount^  by  a  parapet,  and  broken  in  du-eeliun  so 
as  to  form  two  &oes  panUel  to  those  of  the  work  which 
it  covers  :  it  has  less  relief  than  the  interior  work,  in  order 
that  the  fire  from  the  latter  may  have  some  superiority  over 
that  of  the  enemy  in  any  lodgment  which  he  may  form  in 
the  counier-guard  when  he  has  taken  it  Its  breadth,  in 
rear  of  the  pampe^  should  not  ezeeed  about  18  foe{,  that, 

*  Heri'xoghe,  in  iu  nrapcT  ■ccvptation,  mum  Uatter  0/  an  army,  from  ttw 
woid  Awr^armv,  and  llie  verb  xiMea,  to  lead.  Qravt,  griif.gheref.tnvAu^  Iu  all 
the  Oermaaie  ilialecli,  the  authority  oTi  lecotidaty  BMiiiatratti.  Rakfuflt  tatyta 
nieaoi  ooubla  penou;  they  wen  employed  aa  ladm  and  gnanliaH  ol 
{lublie  order. 
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vhQe  there  may  be  room  fbr  tjie  defenders,  the  enemy  may 
not  have  sufficient  space  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  battery 
an  its  larreplein  ;  and  consequently,  that  he  may  not  be 
aUe  to  breach  the  bastion  or  nivelin  till,  by  mining  or 
otherwise,  he  has  destroyed  the  eounter^^uard. 

When  countM*guaids  are  constructed  in  firont  both  of  a 
bastion  and  of  the  collateral  ravelin,  the  interval  between 
their  extremities  unavoidably  leaves  a  face  of  one  of  these 
works  exposed ;  and,  as  a  breach  in  the  former  would  be 
more  fatal  to  the  defenders  than  one  in  the  latter  work,  the 
lengths  of  the  counter-guards  must  be  determined  by  the 
eondition  that  the  exposed  face  be  that  of  the  ravelin. 

What  are  called  oounter-guards  in  the  second  and  third 
systems  of  Vauban  are,  properly,  bastions  detached  from  the 
line  of  rampart  called  the  enoemta.  [See  the  woxk  marked 
V,  in  M.  3.  BAsnoirJ 

COUNTERMINE.  [Mines,  Military.] 

COUNTERPOINT,  in  muuo  {eonir^unetwn\  is  a 
twm  now  synmiymous  with  harmony  CoarhonyI  and 
nouiy  so  wtth  oomposition ;  but  the  Utt«  implies  more  of 
innntion,  of  ims^fination,  particularly  as  relates  to  melody, 
than  eounterpmnt  imports.  Counterpoint  In  its  literal  and 
strict  sense  signifies  point  againH  pmtU.  In  the  iniancy 
of  faarmonyt  musical  notes  or  ngas  were  simple  points,  or 
dots,  and  in  compositions  in  two  or  more  parts  were  placed 
on  staves,  over,  or  acainst.  each  other.  Subsequently  the 
term  was  applied  to  we  parts  added  to  a  f^ven  melody,  such 
melody  takmg  the  name  of  eantu»-firmm,  canto-/ermOt 
or  plain-sone.  [Plain- Song.]  Viewing  it  in  this  sense, 
the  Padre  Martini  wrote  his  very  elaborate  and  justly-cele- 
brated Saggio  di  Contnqjpunto  sopra  il  Canto-Fermo 
(1774),  a  work  to  which  we  refer  erery  student  who  wishes 
to  enter  deeply  into  the  subject  But  Saxtino,  in  his  Iruii- 
tuHotu  Hamwniche  ( ]  589),  ranks  connte^int  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  {'toggetto  prineipaW)  in  airs.  &a,  written  in 
two  parts.  And  many  writers  consider  the  word  as  apply- 
ii^;  generally  to  composition  in  porta,  among  whom  are 
the  learned  Dr.  Pepusch,  the  acute  Spanish  jesuit  Ezim«», 

Countgrpomt.  ^ 


the  industrious  Dr.  I^htenthal,  &c. ;  so  nnstaVto  is  muai> 
cal  langua^,  so  ill  defined  musioU  lannst 

Cotmigrpoint  is  ^vided  into  Sim^  Fluid  or  l^i^mmte, 
and  Double.  iSmpis  Cottnterpoint  is  a  composition  m  two 
or  more  parts,  the  notes  of  each  part  being  equal  in  value 
to  those  of  the  corresponding  part,  or  parte,  and  concords. 
Johano  Fux*,ia  his  Gradus  oaParnasfumd  725),  f\imiahes 
us  with  the  following  examples  of  this  species,  calling  one 
part  eantu*Jlrmu*,  or  the  eatUo/ermo,  the  othv  contrapunc- 
tum,  or  counterpoint  snd  taking  eseh  in  turn  as  the  me- 
lody. We  have  here  snbstituted  the  tr^ie  fiir  the  c  clefi. 

Ctmnttrpoint. 
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Comtgrpoint 

In  Ftorid  Counterpoint  two  or  mise  notes  sm  written 
against  each  note  of  the  subject,  or  canto  fermot  ud  dis- 
cords are  admissible.   Examples  from  Fux. 

DantU  Cotmtsrpointf  gays  iba  Gemun  theorist  whose 
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Cotmierpotnt. 

examples  we  have  quoted,  'is  a  species  of  composition  in 
which  any  of  the  ports  may  be  transposed  into  the  tenth 
above  or  below,  omitting  some  notes,  the  subject  remaining 
stationary.*  Or.  in  other  words,  it  is  an  inversion  of  the 
parts,  so  that  the  base  may  become  the  sul^eot,  the  sub)ect 
the  base.  Sec,  thus  producing  new  mdodies  and  new  har- 
monies, *in  an  artiticial  and  wonderful  mannw.'  adds  Pedro 
Co  rone,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite  deUghted  with  the 
contrivanoft;  at  a  period,  however,  (1613)  when  subtleties 
of  all  kinds  woe  more  valued  than  in  the  iHMent  day.  Ftut 
Bz.1. 


gives  the  subjoined  examples  of  double  counterpoint,  fxotQ 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  little  more  than  an  exten- 
sion of  flnid  cottnterpoint  In  the  first  example  the  canto 
J^nno  is  the  base,  the  connterpmnt  the  treble.  In  the  se- 
amd  the  canto  7!>nno  is  the  upper  pari,  while  the  counter- 
point is  transposed  a  tenth  lower,  and  becomes  the  base. 
In  the  third  the  canfo/«nRO  and  eiunterpomt  remain  as  in 
the  first  nampl^  while  the  Utter*  transposed  a  tenth  lower, 
is  a^qpted  as  a  base,  as  in  Ex.  8 ;  ud  thus  b  fonnsd  a  oom- 
position in  three  parts. 
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The  study  of  Counterpoiat  is  necewary  as  part  of  the 
edncatioQ  of  a  good  musician,  though  now  much  neg- 
leeted ;  it  has,  Devertheless,  been  sometimes  oanied  to  mSti 
a  length  aa  to  become  pure  pedantry.  For  the  principal  rules 
ot  Couaterpmnt,— and  also  for  some  brief  remarks  on  the 
question.  *  whether  the  art  of  writing  in  parts,*  was  under- 
stood by  the  antients—  SO©  Harmony. 

COUNTERSCARP,  is  that  side  of  the  ditch,  about  a 
fortress,  which  is  opposite  to  the  ramparts.  The  part  which 
is  in  ftwit  c^the  salient  an^e  of  a  work  is  in  the  form  (on 
the  plan)  o[  a  circular  arc  having  the  vertex  of  that  angle  as 
a  eeutre ;  and,  if  the  ditch  be  that  of  an  outwork,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  counterscarp  is  generally  parallel  to  the  ram- 
part; the  counterscarp  of  the  main  ditch  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  which  is  a  tangent  drawn  to  the  arc  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  collateral  bastion.  [See  the  Unas  above  F6. 
GE,Jlg- 1.  Bastion.]  This  is  intended,  since  the  length  of 
the  flank  is  greater  than  thebr^th  of  the  ditch  at  the  said 
angle,  to  allow  the  whole  fire  of  the  flank  to  be  directed 
aluig  the  main  ditch ;  and  Cmnontaingne  tiugeats  that  the 
tangent  should  be  drawn  from  the  interior  side  of  the  para- 
pet at  the  shoulder  an^  in  order  that  the  fire  of  the 
man  statk>ned  thm  may  more  accurately  graze  the  wall  of 
the  counterscarp. 

A  deep  ditch,  having  the  earth  retained  on  the  sidd  of' 
the  country  by  a  nearly  vertical  wall,  is  Kenorally  considered 
indispensable  for  a  fortress,  because  the  descent  of  the 
enemy  into  the  ditch  is  thereby  rendered  difficult-  the  de- 
fence of  the  covered  way  is  also  thereby  prolonged,  since 
the  enemy  who  may  have  entered  it  at  one  place  is  unable 
to  advance  on  account  of  the  traverses  which  are  coiutructed 
across  it.  Camot,  however,  recommends  that  the  counter- 
scarp side  of  the  ditch  should  be  formed  in  a  gentle  slope 
rising  from  the  bottom  to  the  level  of  the  nat\ual  ground, 
in  order  that  the  garrison  may  with  fiusility  make  those 
great  sortiea  whidi  he  ccoiuderg  as  one  of  tiw  most  powarftil 
means  of  defence. 

COUNTERVALLATION.  a  chain  of  redoubto  executed 
about  a  fortress  in  order  to  prevent  the  sorties  of  the  gar- 
ristm:  the  works  are  generally  unconnected  with  each 
Other,  but  sometimes  they  are  united  by  a  continuous  line 
«l  parapet  It  has  happened,  durii^  the  continuance  of  a 
si^e  or  blockade,  that  the  investing  corps  has  been  menaced 
by  an  army  coming  up  to  relieve  the  fortress ;  in  which 
case,  when  it  is  intended  to  act  on  the  defensive  without 
abandoning  the  si^,  a  chain  of  redoubts  is  constructed  to 
strengthen  that  corps  on  the  exterior :  this  is  called  a  cir- 
eumvallation ;  and  originally,  like  the  intoriiv  chain,  it 
entirely  surrounded  the  fortress. 

According  to  Thucydides,  the  town  of  Plataa,  when  be- 
sieged by  the  LaoediBmonians,  was  surrounded  by  a  line 
of  palisades  to  prevent  the  epess  of  the  garrison ;  and 
svbseqnen^y  n  eueumvdlation  was  added.  At  the  siege 
of  Alonn,  tha  eonntemllaUon  eueuted  by  Gnsar  em- 


siated  of  a  rampart  of  earth,  12  feet  high,  which  was  'sui> 
mounted  by  a  parapet,  probably  of  stakes,  and  b^  tuiTet& 
at  the  distance  of  80  feet  from  each  other.  A  triple  ditch 
was  formed  between  this  line  and  the  town.  The  Roman 
army  was  encamped  beyond  the  line,  and  enclosed  by  a 
ciroumvallation  of  similar  form;  the  latter  was  14  mflra  in 
circumference.  It  is  related  in  the  continuation  of  the 
history  written  by  William  of  Tyre,  that,  at  the  sie^e.  of 
Acre  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  the  ^fenders  made  a 
sortie,  and  having  forced  the  agger,  b^;an  to  plmider  the 
camp ;  and  it  is  added,  that  S^adin,  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  an  army,  made  a  night  attack  on  the  lines : 
these  circumstances  sufficiently  iniucate  that  both  counter- 
vallations  and  circumvallations  were  then  in  use. 

The  long  duration  of  antient  sieges  rendered  such  works 
indispensable  ;  but  the  use  of  artill«y  having  greatly 
abridged  the  time  to  which  the  defence  of  a  fcHrtiiled  place 
can  be  extended,  they  have  become  of  less  importance,  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  only  when  the  garrison  is  strong  and  the  quar- 
ters of  the  besieging  army  are  s^nntod  Iqr  the  obstacles  of 
the  ground,  that  any  works  are  oonsidwed  necessanr ;  and, 
in  this  case,  instead  of  eontinuous  lines  of  paUsaaes  and 
high  towops  of  wood,  afbw  simple  redoubts  and  breaat-wivks 
of  earth  are  constructed  at  intervals.  In  general  the  be- 
siegers are  protected  by  an  army  of  observation  in  the  field 
when  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege 
is  apprehended. 

COUNTY.  [Shirk.] 

COURANTE,  or  CORANTO.  a  quick  dance  in  triple 
time.  In  Handel's.  Hattheson's.  and  other  lessons  for  the 
harpsichord,  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  a  Cowante  is 
generally  introduced  as  one  of  the  movements. 

COURCELLES.  [Hainault.] 

COURIER,  from  the  French  awru*,  to  ran ;  a  messen- 
gw  sent  in  haste,  or  express ;  m  beazw  of  despatches.  The 
advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligmc^  and  of  ctm- 
veying  orders  with  cderity,  must  have  ^[iven  rise  to  the  em- 
ployment of  couriers  at  aver^  early  penod.  Herodotus  (viii 
98)  gives  a  particular  descnption  of  the  speed  of  the  Per^ 
sian  roy^  messengecs  who  proceeded  by  relays.  He  says  this 
mode  of  conveying  intelligence  was  culed  by  the  Persians 
dYyapqtovXAngareTonl ;  and  the  couriers  themselves  iyya- 
pet,  (angaroi).  Another  description  of  couriers  among  the 
Qreeks  were  called  ^fupoSpSfott  who  appear  to  have  been 
armed  with  a  light  spear  or  durt,  &c.  (Suidaa  in  voee.)  He- 
rodotus (vi.  105}  says  that  a  little  befwe  the  battle  of  Hara- 
thon,  Pheidippides  (an  '^iupoip6fu>c,  a  runner  by  profossion) 
being  sent  by  the  Athenian  generals,  arrived  at  Sparta  on 
the  second  dajr  after  leaving  Athens,  a  distance  not  less  t&an 
140  or  150  nules.  (See  also  Suidas,  v. 'IinrfocO  The  mode 
of  employing  eouriers  by  Cyrus,  as  deaeribed  by  Xenophon 
(Cyri  /nfffd.  viii.,  6),  appears  to  he  nothuOjiMm  Ihftutba 
system  alreadjrelbiTed  to  as[|lplzM^%JMfldbM 
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ueertained  the  journey  vhkh  a  horse  could  fairly  perform 
within  a  day,  and  pkced  stahles  at  regular  distances,  so 
that  messengers  could  receive  or  deliver  letters  from  hand 
to  hand. — Qibbon,  in  his  '  Ducline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Bmpire,'  (chap,  ii.)  speaks  of  the  swiftness  and  regularity 
of  the  Roman  posts.  The  Romans  called  such  messen- 
gers eurtoret  .*  uiey  were  sometimn  sent  on  foot  and  exme- 
ttmes  on  bonebaek.  The  earliest  couriers  of  the  European 
nations  vera  probaUy  what  have  since  been  called  runnins- 
Ibotmen.  In  manuaeripts  of  the  thirteenth  eentttry  such 
mrosangers  are  occasi(mally  alyled  irottarii  or  trotters.  The 
running-footmen  or  couriers,  who  accompanied  John  Duke 
of  Marlborough  in  his  wars,  are  several  times  represented 
in  the  tapestries  at  Blenheim-house. 

COURIER.  PAUL  LOUIS,  was  bom  in  17?4.  His 
fiither  was  a  substanUal  &nner,  who  gave  bim  a  good  edu- 
cation. Courier  made  considerable  proKress  both  in  classical 
and  matliematical  studies.  He  served  in  the  French  army 
in  the  campaign  of  Rome  in  1798-9.  In  his  letters  written 
from  that  country  to  several  friends,  and  especially  in  one 
dated  Rome,  January  8,  1799,  published  long  after  in  bis 
Gtmtpondanee  Inidiei,  he  gives  a  frightfhl  account  of  the 
tpoliatlona,  plunder,  and  crueltiea  committed  by  the  inva- 
ders in  that  unfortunate  country.  Courier's  love  of  the  arts 
and  Uteratore,  which  never  forsook  him  durii^  his  military 
career  mod^  him  especially  indignant  at  the  rapacity  with 
which  precious  sculptures,  paintings,  and  MSS.  were  torn 
from  public  and  private  collections,  and  hastily  and  often 
ignorantly  or  carelessly  huddled  together  and  packed  up 
ror  Paris,  by  which  several  valuable  objects  were  injured 
or  tost.  He  also  describes  the  misery  of  the  peupb  of 
Rome,  many  of  whom  were  absolutely  star\-ing,  while  the 
generals,  commissioners,  and  other  agents  of  the  Frenc  h 
Directory  were  revelling  in  luxury.  On  his  return  to  France 
after  the  first  peace.  Courier  publislied  8e\-^  translations 
fh>m  the  Greek,  such  ai  Isocrates*  Eulogy  of  Helena,  Xe- 
nophou's  treatise  on  the  Command  of  Cavalry  and  on  Equi- 
tation, and  remarks  upon  8chweighBU!«r*s  edition  of 
AthenEBUs.  He  also  began  a  translation  of  Herodotus. 

In  18U6  he  again  served  in  Italy  with  the  army  that 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  went  into  Calabria 
as  fhras  Reggio,  and  witnessed  the  desultory  but  cruel  war- 
Aire  curried  on  in  those  regions.  His  letters  f^m  Naples, 
Cahbria,  and  Puglia,  1 606-7,  give  some  valuable  information 
concerning  those  times  and  events.   Here  again  Courier 

Xke  to  fain  Mends  the  language  of  truth;  he  was  not  more 
ided  by  the  proclamations  otNapoleon  the  Emperor  than 
be  bad  been  by  those  of  the  republican  Directory.  His  testi- 
mony confirms  what  Colletta  and  other  national  writers 
have  recorded  of  the  atrocities  (tf  the  Calabrian  war.  He 
oomtuents  severely  on  ttia  judicial  murder  of  Rodio,  a 
ealnwl  in  th«  service  of  king  Ferdinand,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  tried  by  ooutt-martiiA,  acquitted,  then  tried  again, 
Courier  says  by  orden  from  Napoleon,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. He  speaks  also  in  the  same  letter,  Naples,  July  1807, 
of  a  courier  from  the  queen  beii^;  murdered  near  Naples, 
and  bis  despatches  sent  to  Paris,  uid  oth«  transactions  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Courier  served  with  the  rank  of  chef  d'escadron  in  the 
Austrian  campaign  of  1809.  After  the  battle  of  W^nim, 
be  ^ve  in  his  resignation,  which  was  readily  accepted ;  fbr 
his  mquisiti\-e  turn  of  mind  and  independent  temper  made 
him  looked  upon  as  a  troublesome  person  by  the  more  tho- 
roughgoing officers  of  Napoleon.  On  mdiing  Florence, 
he  oiseovared  in  the  laurentinn  librair  an  unedited  MS- 
Lougus,  of  which  be  meant  to  avail  himself  fiir  a  trans- 
lation 1^  that  author.  Happening  to  upset  an  inkstand  on 
tba  HS.  by  wbtdi  accident  a  page  was  blotted,  the  libra- 
rian accused  him  of  having  done  it  purposely.  Courier 
defended  himself,  but  some  pezwms  in  power  at  the  Court 
of  the  Princess  EUsa,  Napoleon's  sister,  took  part  against 
him,  and  he  was  ordered  out  of  Tuscany.  Courier  wrote  a 
humourous  acoount  of  the  whole  transactiDn,  in  a  tetter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Raynouard,  in  which  he  did  not  spare  his 
oocusers.  His  transIati(Hi  of  Longus  was  subsequently  pub- 
lishedinl8l3and«asweUreceiveidbytfaelearned.  Retiring 
to  Ids  &nn  at  Va-etc,  in  the  department  of  Indre  et  Loire, 
he  heard  with  no  regret  the  fidl  of  Napoleon,  and  expres.sed 
himself  as  satined  with  the  charter  given  by  Louis  XVUI. 
if  oonsdentiously  fillfillBd.  Hehowfvab^an  soon  to  find 
ftwih  Bsatto'  fa  na  aatiiioal  vain.  His '  Idvret,'  or  Hemo- 
rudnm-book*  and  hia  lettan*  give  a  onxioua  idetare  of 
proviooial  pditioB»  and  ui  tba  state  of  soeietj  in  the  interior 


cif  France  after  the  restoration.   He  exposes  toe  petty  nl^ 
solutism  and  consequential  tone  of  the  local  authorities,  tbe 
pi  efects,  sub-prefects,  procureura  du  roi,  clerks,  and  all  the 
departmental,  district,  and  communal  bureaucracy.  One 
of  his  letters  turns  upon  the  style  id  which  a  procureur  _<lu 
roi  writes  to  order  the  arrest  of  a  man,  the  style,  as  Couriex 
observes,  of  the  imperial  r^ime.   His  letters,  several  of 
whidi  were  published  at  tbe  time  in  tbe  '  Ceiiseur,*  have 
been  eompat«d  for  their  power  and  humour  to  Pascal's  cele- 
brated ProvincialeS.  He  also  directs  his  attacks  against  tbe 
priests,  many  of  whom,  by  tfaeir  intolerance,  &naticism,  and 
meddling  spirit,  did  infinite  mischief  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons.    When,  in  1821.  a  subscription  was  opened  all 
over  France  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Cfaambord  for  the 
infant  duke  of  Bordeaux,  he  wrote  '  Simple  Discours  aux 
Membres  de  la  Commune  de  Veretz,*  for  which  he  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  one  month's  imprisonment.    He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  trial,  under  the  title  of '  Proc^  de 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  vigceron.'    Courier  was  now  looked 
upon  as  one  oi  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  tbe 
Sourbonist  part^.   He  was  however  b^  temper  a  grumble 
caustic  and  satirical  ratlux  than  &ctiou8.   At  the  begin- 
ning of  I82A  he  was  finmd  murdered  near  his  house  at 
Veretz,  but  no  clue  was  discovered  to  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crime.   Some  attributed  it  to  political,  others,  perhaps 
with  more  reason,  to  private  enmity.    His  works  have  been 
collected,  and  publi^ed  in  four  volumes  8vo.,  Brussels, 
1828.   The  fourth  volume  contains  his  unedited  lettos. 
They  are  valuable  as  sketches  of  actual  lifb  and  mann^. 
and  as  materials  for  contemporary  history. 

COURLAND,  one  of  tne  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  is  composed  of  the  former  duchies  of  Cour- 
lapd  and  Semigallia,  of  the  old  bishoprick  of  PiUon,  and  of 
Polangen,  a  district  of  Samogitia.  It  was  until  1796  a  pos- 
session of  the  Polish  crown.  The  bouuduies  of  Courlaud 
are.  on  the  north,  the  gulf  of  Riga  and  Livonia ;  on  tbe 
west,  the  Baltic  sea;  on  the  south,  the  province  of  Wilua. 
and  Prussia ;  and  on  the  east,  the  jirovinces  of  Vit^k  and 
Minsk.'  Its  area,  according  to  the  mquiries  of  the  Courland 
Society  of  Arts  anil  Literature,  is  9575  square  miles,  but 
according  to  Reymaim  and  Hassel,  1 0,683 ;  and  the  popu- 
lation, which  was  418,162  in  1790,  may  now  be  estimated, 
according  to  Arsenief,  at  about  450,000.  The  surface  to- 
wards the  sea  coast  is  level,  and  presents  a  sandy  plain 
about  Mitau,  Windau,  and  Goldingen,  but  its  general  cha- 
racter is  undulating.  It  is  intersected  by  two  ranges  of 
heights,  one  of  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Diina  or  Dwina, 
whue  the  other  takes  a  more  westerly  direction,  and  spreads 
its  artns  out  in  various  directions.  The  most  elevated 
points  are  the  Huningher^  an  affilomer^ion  of  sand, 
which  is  about  450  &et  hu^  andthe  Silberbe^.  The 
coast  is  partly  fiat,  and  j;iar^  lined  with  sand-hills.  The 
most  northerlv  point  is  the  dangerous  promuntorv  ot 
Domes-Niis,  which  is  a  oontinuation  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  stretches  out  between  the  Baltic  and  the  iruif 
of  Riga.  Two-fifths  of  the  soil  are  covered  with  forests  or 
Underwood,  and  a  considerable  part  by  moors  of  peat: 
nearly  15,000  acres  are  covered  with  marshes,  or  occu()ied 
b^  the  300  lakes  and  ponds  and  118  small  streams  and 
rivulets  which  render  the  climate  of  Courland,  thoui^b  nut 
unhealthv  on  the  whole,  raw,  moist,  and  fo^y.  Tbe  lar<^sl 
of  these  lakes  is  the  Usmaiten,  in  the  western  district  of 
Goldingen,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  (thirty-five  versts) 
in  circumference ;  that  of  Sauslun  is  ten  miles  long,  and 
nearly  two  and  a  half  broad ;  that  of  Angem  is  more  pro- 
I>erly  a  bay  or  'bafT  of  the  ^If  of  Riga.  The  principal 
river  is  tbe  Diina,  which  skirts  tbe  eastwA  boundary  of 
Couriand,  and  of  xrhlch  the  Aa  or  Bulleraa,  one  branch 
of  which  flows  into  it  b^  a  north-westerly  course  firom  tbe 
Livonian  frontier,  is  a  tnbutary.  Besides  these  two  rivers 
Courland  is  watered  by  the  Windau  (which,  entering  it 
from  the  province  of  Wilna,  takes  a  i.ortherly  course, 
fbrms  a  fine  cataract  near  Gioldingen,  anl  fblls  into  the 
Baltic  at  Windau),  the  Libau,  the  *  sacred'  Aa,  Anger, 
Bartau,  &c.  There  is  a  canal  of  some  importance  near 
Goldin^n ;  but  that  which,  when  completed,  will  be  of  far 
more  essential  benefit  to  theprovince,  is  the  canal  begun  in 
1825,  which  will  unite  the  Windau  and  the  Nicmen.  There 
are  sulphurous  springs  at  Smoden,  Baber*  and  Baldanen. 

Hie  soil  of  Onirland  is  in  general  light  and  san^;  it 
is  most  productive  on  tiie  ride  towards  Livonia.  In  tha 
moors  and  morasses  blocks  of  nanite  an  oocasimial^ 
ftubd  imbedded.  Agrienltuie  if'^na^mmAjndjwcaiatiDtt 
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of  the  iikbftlntBnls,  vho  ntiie  large  cpiuititiM  of  rye,  barli^, 
and  oats,  bofrleu  in  propurtion  of  wheat,  and  leu  still  of 
peas  and  baus.  The  crops  of  gtaia  ate  mote  than  ad»* 
quale  to  the  coiuumption,  which  is  about  1,300,000  UhetverU 
(which  is  about  940,000  quarters).  Flax  and  hmp  are  ex- 
tensiroly  cuttivated,  tuia  of  ex«llent  quality ;  the  seed  of 
tht  first,  which  is  sown  in  June,  rielos  a  crop  in  eight 
weeks.  A  little  tobacco  is  i  ist  and  some  fruit  is  pro- 
duced; but  the  ordinary  sorts  of  vegetables  ore  grown 
e\-erywhere.  Courland  has  not  sufficient  pasture  land  to 
make  the  rearing  of  cattle  a  common  occupation.  Horses 
and  homed  cattfe  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  the  sheep 
yield  but  an  indifferent  quality  of  wool.  The  value  of  the 
fisheries  along  the  coast  does  not  exceed  1200/- or  1300/. 
sterling  per  annum.  The  supply  of  game  is  abundant 
The  extansiTe  forests  are  in  general  situated  on  marshy 
ground,  and  consist  piinatpallr  of  pines,  flis,  beeches,  o^ta, 
oud  elms,  of  low  gnnrth.  Or  minenlft«  Gourlaod  contains 
small  qnantitiu  m  bog-iran,  lime,  and  Bvpsum-  It  has  also 
coals  utd  marble,  but  diey  have  not  hnMrto  been  turned 
to  much  account.   Amber  is  thrown  up  on  the  coast. 

The  population  is  of  the  same  extraction  as  the  Lithua- 
nians, from  whom  the  native  Courianders  differ  in  no  other 
respects  than  that  they  are  more  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  use  a  slightly  varied  dialect.  Independently  of  these 
native  Courland^  (332,195  in  the  year  lfa28),  there  are 
several  thousands  of  Livoniaus,  Lithuanians,  Jews,  Get- 
mans,  Krewincks  (a  race  of  Finnish  descent),  Russians, 
and  Poles,  scattered  throughout  the  province.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  mostly  Lutherans;  ftn*  out  of  the  whole  number 
returned  in  1826,  which  was  384.7B9,  there  were  not  more 
than  23,627  who  were  not  Lutherans.  In  1835,  the  excess 
of  hirths  over  deaths  amounted  to  7765.  The  Jewish  com- 
munity are  about  10,000  in  number. 

The  land  belongs  principally  to  the  Courland  nobility, 
who  are  either  Germans  or  Poles ;  they  ore  possessed  of 
peculiar  rights,  such  as  their  own  civil  jurisdiction,  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  and  not  being  liable  to  military 
service.  Tfarae  rights,  where  not  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Russian  laws,  were  confirmed  to  them  when  the  partition 
of  1795  transferred  their  country  to  Russia.  Their  num- 
bers ^ere  1126  in  the  year  1 B2S.  The  towns  are  mostly  in- 
habited by  individuals  of  German  extraction ;  they  are  free, 
and  quite  independent  of  the  nobility.  The  peasant  is  by 
the  law  a  serf  in  the'strictest  sense,  and  in  vassalage  either 
to  the  nobility  or  burgesses ;  be  has  no  property  which  he 
can  call  his  own,  may  be  bought  of  toid,  and  is  sul^ect  to 
the  arbitrary  ohastisement  oi  his  owner.  Of  late  however 
emancipation  has  been  gianted  1^  manj  proprietors,  and 
the  lot  of  this  unfortunate  class  has  been  greatly  amelio- 
rated. In  &ct,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Ooumnd  nobi- 
lity will  long  hold  out  against  the  example  set  them  by  the 
landholders  of  Livonia  and  E^thonia. 

The  wants  of  each  estate  are  mostly  suppUed  by  the  nffc& 
themselves,  part  of  whcHn  are  brought  up  to  meolianical 
arts  ;  the  petuant  makes  his  own  clothing,  furniture,  aud 
domestic  utensild,  and  constructs  his  own  humble  dwel- 
ling: he  buys  no  mauuioctures.  In  1831  the  (^urland 
manufactories  were  only  one  pottery,  and  one  establishment 
for  making  copper  wares  ;  some  lime-kilns  and  lilc^houses, 
and  three  paper-mills,  which  employed  but  fifteen  workmen. 
The  only  exception  is  the  vast  number  of  brandv  distilleries. 

Courland  is  under  the  general  direction  <tf  th»  govamor- 
soneral  of  tlie  Baltic  provinces,  and  the  administrative 
duties  devidve  upon  a  civil  governor,  resident  at  Mitau ;  both 
are  subordinate  to  the  executive  at  St  Petersburg.  The 
ticclesiaaucal  afikiis  of  tlie  province,  as  respects  the  Protest- 
ants, are  conducted  by  the  consistory  of  Mitau,  who  have 
141  churches  in  their  juhsdiction;  the  Roman  Otholics 
and  Greeks  together  possess  but  19  churchw,  the  first  being 
subordinate  to  the  bisnop  of  Samogitia,  and  the  Greeks  to 
the  bihhop  of  Pskof. 

Courland  is  in  general  administered  according  to  ite  own 
laws  and  usages ;  but  in  regard  to  fiscal  and  military  affairs, 
it  has  been  placed  on  the  some  footing  as  the  other  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Dorpat  is  tlie  university  for  this  province ;  the 
only  high  lohool  is  the  gymnasium  at  Mitau:  the  other 
estsblubments  for  education  oonsisted,  in  1832,  of  fifly-nine 
sehods,  oonduete<I  by  U4  teaehers,  and  attended  by  1643 
pupils,  of  whom  246  were  females:  thirty  of  those  schools 
Were  maintaiued  at  the  expense  of  private  persons.  The 
nouility  continue  to  assemlle  at  diets,  uid  have  a  perma- 
nent oommittee  at  Mitau.  The  iwovinee  is  divided  into 


head-eaptaineifle,  ud  each  of  these  into  two  oaptainciest 
besides  the  diitriot  of  Pilten.  Courland  Proper*  w  the 
northern  parts,  contain  the  oaptainciea  of  Tuckum,  of  which 
Tuckum  (about  1300  inhabitants)  is  the  capital  ;  and  Go\- 
dingen,  of  which  Goldingen,  with  abctut  241)0,  is  the  capi- 
tal. Semigallia,  or  the  southern  parts,  is  divided  into  tAe 
captaincies  of  Mitau,  of  which  Mitau  on  the  Aa.  the  provin. 
citd  seat  of  government  with  about  13,000  inhabitants,  is 
the  capital;  and  Seelburg,  of  which  Jakobstadt  on  the 
Diina,  with  about  1800  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  The 
'district  or  bishopric  of  Pilten  lies  in  the  south-west,  and 
has  Pilten  for  its  capital,  with  about  400  inhabitants.  Tliis 
district  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Hascnpoth,  which 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  largest  town  in  it,  now  become 
the  capital:  it  has  about  1100  inhabilents. 

Oiurland  has  two  shipping  ports,  labau  (about  5000  in- 
habitants) and  Win^^  (1300),  both  situated  on  its  western 
eoast.  The  exports  of  native  produce  conust  of  grain,  hemp, 
flax,  linseed,  ssins,  salted  meat  ^c,  and  average  about 
130,000^  a  fow ;  the  imports  scarcely  exceed  50,000^  per 
annum.   The  inland  trade  is  monopolised  by  the  Jews. 

COUROUCOU.  [I'EOGON.] 
,  COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE.  [Excbanoe.] 

CX)URT-MARTIAL,  a  tribunal  occasionally  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  militaiy  and  naval  mep  for  the 
commission  of  offences  Ejecting  mscipline  in  either  o£  those 
branches  of  the  public  service. 

Courts  for  the  trial  of  rebels  by  martial  law  appear  to 
have  early  existed  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  Marshal  of  England  held  one  re^ulnrly 
for  the  trial  of  causes  connected  with  military  disicipliiie. 
In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  those  courts 
of  war,  as  they  were  called,  were  superintended  not  by  the 
marshal,  but  by  apresideut  chosen  fx  the  purpose.  This 
president  was  jnobably  a  general  or  field-officer,  but  cap- 
tains of  companies  were  allowed  to  sit  as  members.  The 
colonel  of  each  regiment  was  charged  with  the  duly  of  pre- 
paring the  evidence  relating  to  offences  which  fell  under 
his  cognizance,  and  of  bringing  it  before  the  court  But 
courts-martial  in  their  present  form  wtfe  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  James  11. ;  and  in  the  ordinances  of  war  published 
in  1686  they  are  distinguished  as  general  or  regimental. 
Subsequently  to  the  revolution,  their  powers  have  been 
expressly  regulated  by  parliament,  and  are  fully  detailed 
in  what  is  called  the  Mutiny  Act,  vhich  is  revised  and 
renewed  every  year.  Naval  cuutts-martial  are  regulated 
by  the  statute  22  Goo.  lU  a.  83. 

Grcneral  courts-martial  are  assembled  nndw  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  or  of  an  officer  having  the  chief  oommaod 
within  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dommims  to  whom  such 
authority  may  be  delegated.  Regimental  courts-martial 
are  held  by  the  appointment  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  regiment  The  East  India  Company's  Mutiny  Act  em- 
powers the  govomor-general  in  council,  and  the  governor  in 
counoil,  at  the  presidencies  of  Fort  William,  Fort  St  George 
and  Bombay,  and  at  St  Helena,  to  appoint  general  courts- 
martial,  or  to  authorize  any  militarv  man  not  below  the 
rank  of  a  field-officer  to  do  so.  What  are  called  detach- 
ment courts-martial,  nay  be  either  geneial  or  r^mental, 
and  their  appellation  is  derived  irom  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mand with  which  the  officer  convening  the  court  is  invested. 

The  chief  mraes  of  which  a  general  oourt-martial  takes 
cognizance  are  mutiny,  abandonment  of  a  fiutiess,  post,  or 
guard  cMomitted  to  we  i^argi  of  an  officer  or  soldier,  dis- 
obedience of  orders*  and  dewtion :  these  crimes,  if  proved 
to  their  greatest  extent,  are  punishable  with  death;  ani 
the  penalty  extends  to  any  military  man,  being  present, 
who  does  not  use  his  beat  endeavours  to  prevent  them.  In 
desertion  is  included  the  fact  of  enlisting  in  any  regiment 
without  having  had  a  I'egu^-  discharge  from  that  in  which 
the  oS^der  may  have  last  served.  The  practice  of  sending 
challenges  between  commissioned  officers,  is  punished  with 
cashiering ;  between  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
with  corporal  punishment :  and,  in  all  cases,  seconds  and 
itcceseories  are  held  to  be  equally  guilty  with  the  principals. 
Self-mutilation,  theft,  making  false  returns  of  stores,  and 
neglect  of  ordinary  duty,  in  non-commissioned 'officers  and 
pm  ates,  ore  usually  punished  by  the  inffiction  of  a  owtain 
number  of  lashes,  not  exceeding  one  thousand ;  and  men  of 
the  furmer  class  may,  in  addition  to  other  punishments,  be 
suspended,  or  degraded  to  the  ranks.  There  are  many 
offences  which  might  tend  to  the  subvemsn  of  discipliiie^ 
but  which  are  hardly  capablei:$f|if;tc^pABgfi@r@^flh|^8a 
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■amoralities,  and  behEymf;  in  &  manner  unbecommg  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman ;  of  these  the  eourts-martial  take 
H^izance,  and  on  eonviotion  the  oflteider  may  he  dismissed 
from  the  aerrice.  At  home,  miUtary  men  an  not;  in  general, 
ammahle  to  eourta-martial  for  denl  offmoes ;  but  abmad, 
where  there  may  be  no  civil  courts,  the  case  is  different 

The  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  affect  not  only  the 
eaTalry  and  infantry  of  the  regular  army,  but  extend  to  the 
Officeri  and  privates  in  the  corps  of  artiiiery,  engineers,  and 
manned ;  to  all  troops  in  the  employment  of  the  East  India 
Company,  or  serving  in  the  colonies ;  to  the  miUtia  during 
the  time  that  it  is  assembled  and  being  trained ;  and  lastly, 
to  the  yeomanry  and  volunteer  corps.  All  are  subject,  with- 
out distinction,  to  trial  and  punishment  by  courts-martial. 

The  rules  of  the  service  require  that  the  president  of 
every  general  court-martial  should  be  a  field-officer,  if  one 
of  that  rank  can  be  obtained ;  but,  in  no  case,  must  he  be 
infisrior  in  rank  to  a  captain.  And  it  should  be  observed, 
that  none  of  the  members  are  to  be  subalterns  when  a  fleldr 
officer  is  to  be  trUd.  Aa  the  preudent  has  the  power  of  re- 
viewing dw  j^roeeedings,  it  is  preseribed,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  r^ulation  is  manifest,  that  he  he  not  the  commander- 
in-chief  or  governor  of  the  garrison  where  the  offender  is 
tried.  A  judge-advocate  is  appointed  to  conduct  the  pro- 
secution in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  act  as  the  re- 
corder of  the  court 

No  general  courts-martial  held  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land are  to  consist  of  less  than  thirteen  or  nine  commis- 
sioned officers,  as  the  case  may  require ;  but  in  Africa  and 
in  New  South  Wales  the  number  may  be  not  less  than  five ; 
and,  in  all  other  places  beyond  sea,  not  less  than  seven. 
Commonly,  however,  a  greater  number  are  appointed,  in 
order  to  guard  against  accidents  arising  from  any  of  the 
members  bein^  found  duqualified  or  Mung  sit^  An  un- 
even number  u  purposely  appointed,  in  order  that  there 
may  he  always  a  casting  vote ;  and  the  concairenoe  of  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  memlms  cmnposing  the  court  is  requisite  in 
every  capital  sentence.  No  officer  serving  in  die  militia 
can  sit  in  any  court-martial  upon  the  trial  of  an  officer  or 
soldier  in  die  re^lar  army ;  and  no  offic«  in  the  regulars 
is  allowed  to  sit  m  a  court-martial  on  the  trial  of  an  officer 
or  private  serving  in  the  militia.  Likewise,  when  marines, 
or  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  East  India  Company, 
are  tried,  the  court  must  be  composed  of  members  consist- 
ing in  part  of  officers  taken  from  the  particular  service  to 
wMeh  tne  offender  belongs.  The  members  both  of  general 
and  r^mental  courts-martial  take  rank  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  oommiaeions;  and  there  is  a  particular  regu- 
lation for  those  who  hold  commissions  hf  brevet  [Bbitbt.] 
They  are  always  sworn  to  io  their  duty,  and  witnesses  are 
examined  upon  oath. 

In  the  accusation  the  ohne  or  offence  must  he  clearly 
expmaed,  and  the  acts  of  snilt  direedy  charged  a^nst 
the  accused ;  the  time  end  [&ee  must  be  set  forth  with  all 
possible  accuracy ;  and,  at  a  general  court-martial,  a  copy  of 
the  chai^  must  be  Airnished  by  the  judge-advocate  to  die 
accused,  that  he  may  have  full  opportunity  of  preparing  his 
defence.  The  accused  has  the  power  of  challenging  any  of 
the  members,  but  the  reason  of  the  challen^  must  be 
given,  and  this  must  bewdl  founded,  otherwise  it  woald  not 
be  a(bnitted ;  fix  the  ends  of  jusUce  might  be  often  defeated 
from  tbfl  impossibility  of  getting  manbers  to  replace  those 
who  were  dudlenged. 

The  court  mnst  disooss  evory  chiige  hnm^fat  against  the 
aocnaed,  throwing  out  onhr  sueh  as  are  irrelevant;  and 
judgment  must  he  given  either  upon  each  artii^  separately, 
or  the  decision  of  the  eonrt  upon  idl  may  be  ineludM  in  one 
verdict  The  evidence  is  taken  down  in  wridng^  so  that 
every  member  of  the  court  may  have  the  power  orcasion- 
ally  of  companog  the  proceedings  with  his  own  private 
notes ;  and  ne  is  thus  enablcNl  to  become  completely  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  evidence  before  he  is  required  to  give  his 
opinion.  At  the  last  stage  of  the  trial  the  decisiras  of  the 
leveral  members  are  taken  in  succession,  beginning  with 
^e  junuH*  officer  on  die  court:  a  regulation  adopted  ob- 
viously in  order  to  insure  the  unbiassed  opinions  of  those 
who  might  otherwise  be  influenced  by  deference  to  the 
members  who  are  superior  to  them  in  age  or  rank. 

Regimentd  or  garrison  courts-martial  are  appointed  by 
the  commanding  officer,  for  the  purpose  4^  inquiring  into 
criminal  ip'itters  of  the  inferior  degrees;  and  th^  are  em- 
powered to  inflict  corporal  punishments  to  acertian  extent 
•nly.  The  articka  of  war  require  that  not  less  dian  five 


officers  should  constitute  a  court  of  this  nature^  or  three 
when  five  cannot  be  obtained.  The  practice  is  to  afipoint 
a  captain  as  president,  and  four  or  two  subalterns  as  the 
ease  may  be ;  the  court  has  no  judge-advocate  to  direct  it ; 
therefore  the  memhecs  must  acton  their  own  responsibility. 
The  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  down  in  wridng,  and  the 
sentence  cannot  be  put  in  execution  till  it  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  commanding  offloer,  or  by  the  govemm'  of 
the  garrison. 

No  commissioned  officer  is  amenable  to  'a  regimental 
court-martial ;  but  if  an  infinrior  officer  or  private  should 
think  himself  wronged  by  such,  he  may,  on  application  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  have  his  cause 
brought  before  a  regimental  court-martial,  at  which,  if  the 
complaint  is  judged  to  be  well  founded,  he  may  on  that 
authority  require  a  general  court-martial  to  be  held. 

An  appeal  may  be  made  from  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
maitial  by  the  party  who  conceives  that  he  ^as  suffered  in- 
justice ;  the  wppeu  lies  from  a  regimmtal  to  a  general 
oourt-martial ;  and  tarn  this  to  the  supreme  courts  of  law 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  easy  to  inoagine,  however,  that  the 
superior  court  will  refuse  to  receive  the  amieal  unless  there 
should  be  very  satisfectory  evidence  that  the  merits  of  the 
ease  have  not  been  fkirly  discussed. 

After  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  has  been  pn,- 
nounced,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  king,  who  may  either  con- 
firm it,  or,  if  sufficient  reason  should  exist,  may,  on  the 
ground  that  the  process  is  not  complete  till  the  royal  sanc- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  judgment  return  it  to  the  court 
for  revision ;  or  again,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative^  he  may 
remit  the  punishment  awarded. 

The  rhief  distinction  between  the  trial  by  court-martial 
and  by  ju^r  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  verdict  must  be  unani- 
mous^  while  in  the  former  the  oonourrenee  of  a  majority 
onl^  in  opinion  determines  ^e  verdict  writers  on 

Boilitary  law  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  advantages 
in  this  respect  are  on  the  side  of  the  eoort-martial :  th^ 
contend  that  every  member  of  such  court  delivers  the  opi- 
nion which  he  has  formed  from  the  evidence  before  him ; 
while  it  mayfrequendy  happen  in  other  conrta  that,  in 
order  to  procure  unuiimity,  some  of  (he  jury  roust  aurten- 
der  their  own  opinions.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
in  such  a  case  the  decisions  are  at  least  of  equal  value, 
since,  in  the  event  of  a  concession  of  private  judgment,  the 
verdict  is  in  fkct  fbrmed  on  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

(Grose,  MiUtary  Antiquitiet ;  Tyder,  Etsay  on  Mititan/ 
Lcao  ;  Sunuel,  Hutorieal  Account  qf  the  British  Army ; 
Simmons,  On  the  Practice  <f  Cottrts-Martial^  with  Sup- 
pUment.) 

COURT  OF  RBOORD.  rGoinin.1 

COURTESY  OF  ENGLAND  is  the  1id«  of  a  hus- 
band to  enjoy  for  life,  after  his  wife's  deoeaae,  heredita- 
ments of  the  wife  held  by  her  for  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
of  which  there  was  seizin  during  the  wife's  life,  and.  to  which 
issue  of  the  marriage  is  bom  which  by  possibility  may 
inherit  It  is  said  to  be  called  courtesy  of  England  as 
being  law  guitar  to  this  country.  In  the  law  of  Scotland 
however  it  is  known  under  the  tide  of  '  jus  curialitatis,'  and 
it  is  also  stated  in  a  Rescript  of  Constantine,  Cod.  vi.,  59,  I, 
and  in  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni,  Lindenbrog,  *  Codex 
. Legura  Antiquamm,'  1613,  p.  387,  'Lex  Aleman.*  c  92 ; 
though  by  the  law  of  the  Atemanni  the  husband  took  the 
inheritance  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  that  esta- 
blish the  tide  to  a  life  estate  only  in  the  English  law. 
This  title  of  the  husband's  tenancy  of  the  estates  of 
his  wife  depends  upon  a  valid  marriage^  the  seizin  of 
the  wife  during  marriage  of  the  same  estate  respecting 
whidi  courtesy  is  claimed,  issue  bom  alive  dnrhur  the 
wife's  life  catKible  of  inheriting,  and  the  death  of  lhi 
wife.  Lands  held  by  the  wife  descendible  only  to  her  sons 
would  not,  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  be  subject 
to  this  tide  of  the  husband;  nor  would  a  diSd  brought  into 
the  world  b^  the  csssarean  operation,  after  the  mother's 
death,  establish  it  It  iittm  from  the  similar  rights  of  the 
wife  to  dower  in  several  rcbpects,  the  wife  taking  only  part 
of  the  husband's  estate,  and  being  entided  to  her  tenancy 
though  no  issue  is  bom;  vhereas  the  husband  takes  the 
yihcAB  estate,  the  caput  banmia,  and  such  indivisible  rights 
out  of  which  dower  is  not  or  cannot  be  assigned.  By  the 
custom  of  Gavelkind,  a  man  may  be  temmt  by  die  courtesy 
without  having  had  issue  by  his  wife. 

COURTBSV  OF  SOOTLAipt^Qthenrui  io  tbr 
law  of  that  kingdom  l!jg«initil^lati4itM^Milf  courtahip 
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ii  sabstantially  the  same  witii  the  ootirtesy  ofEi^laiid.  As 
'  □  the  1a1  ter  kingdom,  five  thinafs  are  neoesaary  to  it ;  namely, 
marriage,  that  the  vi&  is  an  neiress  and  inieft,  issue,  and 
the  death  of  the  wife. 

As  to  the  maniagm  it  mmt  indaed  ba  a  lawflil  maniage, 
butitisnotueoenaiy  that  it  be  i^uler  and  oanonical ;  it 
is  sufficient  that  it  is  valid  in  law,  whatever  be  the  praise 
farm  in  which  it  became  bo.  Aecording  to  the  ancient 
b(Ht)ugh  lava,  c  44,  the  courtesy  exten(wd  only  to  such 
lands  as  the  woman  brought  in  tocher;  but  afterwards  it 
was  the  lands  to  which  she  had  right  by  inheritance,  as  the 
law  still  is.  It  was  alwavs  the  law  that  the  wiib  must  be 
heritably  infaft  and  seised  in  the  lauds.  The  fourth  requi- 
site is,  inheritable  issue  bom  alive  of  the  marriage ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  child  bom  must  be  the  heir  of  the  mother's 
estate,  and  it  must  have  hwa  heard  to  cry ;  for  though  it 
be  otherwise  in  England,  crying  is  here  ue  only  legal  evi- 
dence of  life.  In  the  last  plac^  by  such  issue  tna  husband 
has  during  the  life  of  the  wife  <mly  Jiu  mariti,  as  Show 
says  (XV  verb,  n^ntf.  voes  OwiaUtae);  aftv  her  decease 
he  has  jt»  euriaiUatias  or  as  Blackstone  speaks,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  England,  the  husband  by  the  birth  of 
the  child  becomes  tenant  bj  the  courtesy  initiate,  but  his 
estate  is  not  coneitmmaied  till  the  wife's  death ;  which  is 
the  fifth  and  last  requisite  to  give  the  eomplete  right  of 
courtesy,  the  husband  needing  no  seiBin  or  other  wdemnity 
to  perfect  his  title. 

COURTRAY  or  CJOURTRAI— in  Flemish  Kortryk,— a 
fortified  town  of  West  Flanders,  the  chief  place  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  is  about  16  miles  east  &om  Ypres 
and  25  miles  south  from  Bruges,  in  50"  49'  N.  lat.  and  3° 
1 S'  E.  long.  The  town  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river 
Lys,  by  means  of  whidi  it  has  communication  with  tbe  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Flanders.  Courtray  existed  in  the  time  of 
tna  Romans*  un^  the  name  of  Corttnriacum,  and  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  munici- 
pal city.  The  feitiflct^ions  were  hagan.  in  1290 ;  the  castle 
was  built  in  1385  by  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  works  were  enlai^ea  and  perfected,  chiefly  by  the 
French,  who  built  a  citadel  in  1647.  The  Flemyogs,  in 
1302,  commanded  by  John  count  of  Namur,  encountered  a 
French  army  near  to  Coui  tray,  and  found  on  the  field,  after 
the  battle,  about  4000  gilt  spurs,  which  caused  it  to  be 
called  the  battle  of  spurs.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
French  successively  in  1643,  1646,  1667,  and  1683,  and  was 
restored  to  Spain  by  tbe  peace  of  Ryswick.  The  French 
destroyed  the  fortifications  in  1744;  in  1793  they  obtain^ 
a  victory  over  the  English  near  the  town,  of  which  they 
took  possession  a  few  days  aftarwardB,  and  constituted  it  cfaief 
place  of  the  department  of  the  Lys. 

The  population  of  the  town,  on  tiie  lat  January,  1835, 
was  18,858,  and  that  of  the  entire  puish  19,124;  its  streets 
are  wide,  the  houses  well  built,  and  it  contains  several  fine 
buildings,  among  others  the  Town-ball,  a  Gothic  structure, 
the  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  of  Notre  Dune.  This  last- 
mentioned  was  built  by  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders.  Cour- 
tray contains  an  exchange,  a  college,  and  two  asylums  for 
orphans.  A  great  part  of  the  working  population  is  em- 
ployed in  spinning  flax,  and  in  weaving  and  bleaching 
linen  cloths  and  table-linen.  The  fine  linens,  known  under 
the  name  of  Courtray  cloth,  are  made  in  tbe  suiroimding 
districts,  and  sold  unbleached  in  the  weekly  market  held 
in  the  town,  whrae  the  pieces  are  finished  and  prepared  for 
sale  to  the  oonsumen.  The  numbn  of  pieces  u  linen  thus 
broueht  to  the  town  uinually  amount  to  30,000 ;  about  two- 
thircb  of  this  quantity  are  bought  In  the  dealflES  in  Courtray, 
and  the  remainder  are  sold  to  brokers  from  Bruges,  Ypres, 
Grhent,  and  Brussels,  and  even  to  English  and  French  mer- 
chants. The  dyers  of  Courtray  imitate  with  success  the 
colour  known  as  Txirkey-red.  Thread-lace  and  silk-lace 
are  among  the  branches  of  industry  pursued. 

(Van  der  Maelen's  Dictionjtaire  Glc^gropMoMff  de  la  Pro- 
vince de  la  Flandre  Oceidentale ;  Staii$tieal  Papert  printed 
by  order  qfthe  Belgian  government.) 

COURTS.  The  Courts  of  Common  Law  in  this  country, 
like  most  other  branches  of  our  constitution,  have  grown 
up  gradually  with  the  progress  of  the  nation,  and  may  be 
traced  back,  partly  to  tne  institutions  of  our  Ai^^o-Saxon 
fore&tfaers,  and  pertly  to  the  more  artificial  qratems  intro- 
duced under  the  government  of  the  Normans.  From  die 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  account,  we  find  the 
tribunals  of  the  Germanic  nations  consisting  of  a  presiding 
officer,  called  Graf  Reeve  or  Barl,  Comes  or  Count ;  to- 


gether with  certain  assessors,  whose  denominations  (and 
probably  their  functions  also)  were  different  among  difi'erent 
tribes  and  at  different  periods.  Of  this  nature  were  tne 
earliest  tribunals  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this 
country.  The  most  important  of  these,  was  that  wluise 
jurisdictira  fflctended  over  a  shire  or  county,  in  which 
the  presiding  officer  was  at  first  the  Earl,  ^dorman,  or 
Count;  and  sul»equently,  his  deputy  tbe  Vice  Count  or 
Sheriff  (ShireReeve).  This  tribunal  exercised  eoclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction,  and  the  bishop  sat  as  an  asso- 
ciate to  the  earl  or  sherifi". 

The  judicial  functions  of  this  Court  were  divided  into 
four  distinct  branches.  The  first  included  all  ecclesiastical 
offenses ;  and  in  these  tbe  bishop  was  judge,  and  the  count 
or  sheriff  his  assistant,  and  if  the  delinquent  disregarded 
the  censures  of  the  church,  he  enforced  the  sentence  by 
imprisonment  The  second  branch  (in  which  the  sheriff 
was  jut^e)  included  all  temwural  offences,  such  as  felony, 
anaults,  nuisances  and  the  like.  The  third  head  included 
all  actions  of  a  purely  civil  nature:  here  the  sheriff  was  the 
presiding  officer,  ana  executed  the  judgment;  but  tbe 
judg^  were  the  freeholders  who  did  amt  to  the  court.  And 
fourthly,  the  sheriff's  court  held  an  inc|uest  yeaiiy  of  frank 
pledge.  One  branch  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal 
was  aboli^ed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  separated 
the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  power,  and  the  bishop  was 
no  longer  associated  with  the  civil  magistrate.  The  view 
of  frank  pledge  now  exists  only  as  a  form,  but  the  other  two 
branches  of  jurisdiction  still  subsist,  though  with  diminished 
power  and  importance. 

In  order  to  exercise  his  crimmal  jurisdiction,  the  sheriff 
was  required  twice  in  every  year  to  make  a  tour  or  circuit 
of  his  county.  The  power  of  determining  felonies  was  taken 
away  by  Magna  Clurta,  hut  the  remains  of  this  tribunal 
are  still  known  as  the  sheriff's  toum,  in  which  cognizance 
is  taken  of  fidae  we^hts,  nuisance  and  other  misdea- 
meanoTB.  The  civil  jnrudiotion  of  the  sheriff  still  continues . 
in  the  county  court,  the  powers  of  which  were  limited  to 
cases  under  forty-  shillings,  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  ^ 
King  Edward  I. :  and  that  sum  now  (except  in  case  of  re- 
plevin) limits  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court. 

The  land  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  sheriff  ex- 
tended, is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  as  rcve  land. 
The  thanes  or  nobles  had,  in  the  lands  granted  to  them,  a 
similar  jurisdiction  of  their  own,  as  well  civil  as  criminal. 
(1,  Reeve's  Hist,  of  English  Law,  7.)  The  limits  between 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff  and  that  of  the  lord  were 
strictly  preserved.  But  when  tbe  lord  had  no  court,  or  re- 
fused to  do  justiee,  or  when  the  parties  were  not  both 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  the  suit  was  referred  to  tlie  tri- 
bunal of  the  Reeve ;  and  a  suit  commenced  before  the  lord 
m^ht  be  removed  by  the  defendant  before  the  higher  tri- 
bunal. 

The  civil  tribunal  of  the  lord  was  similar  to  the  county 
court  in  its  constitution  and  its  powers,  except  that  tbe 
presiding  officer  was  not  a  public  iUnctionai-y  (as  the  Reeve 
was),  but  the  bailiff  of  tbe  lord.  This  tribunal  still  exists 
under  the  style  of  the  court  baron,  and  is  incident  to  every 
manor  in  the  kingdom.  The  judges  are  the  freeholders 
who  owe  suit  and  service  to  tbe  lord  of  the  manor,  and  if 
there  are  not  at  least  two  such  freeholders  in  the  manor,  the 
court  is  lost  This  was  formerly  the  proper  court  in  which 
to  commence  real  actions  to  try  the  title  to  lands  within  tlie 
manor.  The  lord's  tribunal  in  criminal  oaees,  in  which  he 
had  the  same  powers  that  the  sheriff  exercised  in  his  turn, 
was  called  the  LeeL 

The  same  powers  which  were  exercised  over  a  particular 
manor  by  the  court  baron  and  court  leet,  were  also  exercised 
over  particular  hundreds  by  the  hundred  court  and  the 
leet  of  the  hundred.  But  the  number  of  these  courts  was 
much  diminished  by  stat  14  Edward  lU.,  by  which  all 
hundreds,  except  such  as  were  of  estate  in  fee,  were  re- 
joined (as  to  ue  bailiwick  of  the  same)  to  the  counties  at 
large. 

Besides  these  courts  of  inferior  iurisdiction,  there  was 
also  a  supreme  tribunal,  in  which  the  king  presided.  In 
the  Saxon  age,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  legislative,  the 
administrative,  and  the  judicial  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment  had  not  been  separated;  and  the  Wittena-gemote,  or 
meetiiu  ci  the  wise,  was  oonaulted  by  the  monuch  in  rnSL 
these  departments  indiscriminately.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
king  haa  the  same  jurisdiction  over  his/ttn^i^^^^^^y 
had  over  their  own  vassals.  Di|ej2 
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orinei  eommitted  against  the  king^a  peaoe.  Hi»  court  was 
likewiae  open  to  alt  those  to  whom  justice  had  haen  raAised 
in  the  inferior  trihunals ;  and  he  had  the  power  of  punish- 
ing  the  judges  if  they  juronounoed  an  iniquitous  sentence. 
It  also  seems  probahle  that  the  king's  court  was  a  court  of 
appeal,  in  which  the  judgments  of  all  other  tribunals,  if 
a^r'meou^  night  be  reversed. 

'Xlie  Norman  Conquest  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
any  immediate  obange  in  the  constitution  oi  this  na- 
tiomal  BflsembW,  wUeh  theneeibrth  became  more  known 
as  the  Great  CounetL  Its  membcra  exercised  the  same 
Taried  Amotions  as  under  the  Saxou;  but  when  they  sat 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  they  had  the  assistance  of  the 
great  officers  of  state  and  certain  persons  learned  in  the 
Isw,  styled  Justiciars,  or  Justices.  William  the  Conq^ueror 
also  created  an  officer  to  preside  over  judicial  business, 
under  the  title  of  Chief  Justiciar.  The  functions  of  this 
tribunal  thus  became  gradually  separated  ih>m  the  general 
business  of  the  grand  council ;  ana  from  being  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  king's  palace,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  style 
of  Aula  Regis.  A  great  distinction  was  drawn  between 
this  and  all  the  courts  of  Saxon  in^n,  from  the  mode  of 
authenticating  its  proceedings.  There  were  at  this  time 
no  written  memorials  of  legtu  proceediDgB,  and  indeed  of 
few  other  public  acta;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  esta- 
blish any  judgment  or  statute  which  had  been  made  br 
the  lung  assisted  by  his  council,  it  was  usual  to  eaU 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  noblu  who  wera  preaent,  to 
bear  record  of  the  Iket.  In  progress  of  time,  all  such  pro- 
ceedinirs  were  written  down  at  the  time  on  parchment, 
the  nooles  present  signing  their  names  as  witnesses,  and 
so  bearing  record  of  the  truth  of  what  was  there  alleged. 
The  writing  itself  was  called  a  record;  and  it  was  held  to 
be  evidence  so  conclusive,  that  when  produced,  nothing 
was  allowed  to  be  alleged  in  derogation  of  it  The  entry  of 
proceedings  on  record  was  adopted  in  the  judicial,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  departments  of  the  great  council,  and  hence 
the  Aula  Regis  became  distinguished  as  a  court  (tf  record. 
The  power  and  importance  of  the  Aula  Regis  rapidly  in- 
creased. It  not  oiuy  maintained  the  former  powera  of  the 
council  in  puniahii^  offences  a^nat  the  public,  in  con- 
trolling the  proceadii^  of  inlbnor  courts,  and  in  deciding 
on  qoMtions  relating  to  the  zerenue  of  the  king,  but  it  en- 
groued  also  a  gt«U  portton  of  the  '  common  pleas,*  or 
causes  between  party  and  party.  And  though  we  may 
suppose  that  it  was  only  the  more  important  causes  that 
were  taken  into  the  Aula  Regis,  yet  as  early  as  the  teign 
of  Edward  I.,  when  the  jurisdietiott  of  the  eoun^  courts 
was  confined  to  40*.,  all  actions  above  that  amount  were 
brought  into  the  king's  courts 

The  Aula  Regis  seems  at  a  verr  early  period  to  have 
been  distinguished  as  exercising  three  several  capacities, 
according  to  the  different  natures  of  the  causes  that  were 
brought  hefore  it,  which  are  treated  of  m  our  earlier  legal 
writers  as  pleas  of  the  king,  common  pleas,  and  pleas  of 
the  exchequer.  The  bond  of  connexion  between  these 
seraral  juiudictioiis  was  the  chief  justiciar,  who  presided 
tnet  all  of  them.  Bat  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  this 
office  was  aboliahed,  and  thus  were  finally  destroyed  the 
unity  of  the  Aula  Regis  and  its  connexion  with  the  grand 
council,  which  became  henceforth  essentially  a  legislative 
body ;  and  though  it  atill  retains  traces  of  its  original  fiinc- 
Uous  in  its  title  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  yet  it 
has  ever  since  ceased  to  exercise  any  judicial  powers,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  impeachment,  or  as  a  court  of  ultimate  ap- 
peal. On  the  dissolution  of  the  Aula  R^s,  the  three 
courts  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Fleas,  and  the 
Exchequer,  had  each  of  them  a  perfectly  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate existence.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  the  con- 
trol of  all  inferior  tribunals  and  the  cognizance  of  all  tres- 

£ asses  a9|ainst  the  king's  peace ;  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
ad  cognizance  of  all  cases  relating  to  the  revenue ;  and  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  tiie  only  tribunal  for  causes  of 
a  purely  civil  nature  between  private  persons.  Th»  Courts 
ofKing's  Bench  and  Bxdwquer  still  retain  each  of  them 
its  peculiar  jurisdiction;  and  the  Common  Pleas  is  still 
the  only,  court  in  Westminster  in  whidi  a  real  action  can 
be  tried ;  but  the  great  mass  of  causes  between  party  and 
parly  may  now  be  brought  indiscriminately  in  any  of  the 
three  courts.  The  mode  in  which  the  King's  Bench  and 
the  Bxche(juer  originally  contrived  by  fictitious  proceedings 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  share  in  the  peculiar  juris- 
diction of  the  Common  Pteas  will  be  ibund  in  the  aocoanti 
given  of  those  courts. 


Illure  was  lifcewMs  aaotbar  court,  of  a  more  limited 
raeter,  which  though  held  in  the  Aula  Regis  does  not  ^iipeai 
ever  to  have  been  under  the  oontrol  of  the  chief  justiciar, 
viz.,  the  Court  of  the  Marshalsea,  which  had  jurisdiction 
where  one  of  the  nartiea  at  least  was  of  the  king's  household. 
Charles  I.  created  by  letters  patent  a  new  court,  staled  the 
Court  of  the  ^laea^  with  junadictlon  over  all  peraonai  ac 
tions  arising  within  the  verge  of  the  palaee,  that  is,  within 
twelve  miles  of  WhitehaU.  ilwse  emirta  are  now  held  twe 
ther  every  ^day.  Court  of  Muahalaea  is,  in  tuti, 
used,  hut  the  Palace  Cotfit  it  in  aetiv*  oseration. 

The  Saxon  kings  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  pro 
gresses  through  their  dominions  Ibr  the  purpose  aomi 
nisteringjustica  This  practioe  was  not  continued  by  Wil 
liam  the  (>>nqueror ;  but  he  annually  summoned  his  great 
council  to  sit  at  the  three  feasts  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  Christmas,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
Winchester,  Westminster,  and  Gloucester  But  when  the 
great  mass  of  the  legal  business  of  the  country  was  brought 
into  the  king's  courts  at  Westminster  it  became  necessary 
to  take  some  more  efllcient  BMasnrea  fat  the  trial  canses 
in  the  country. 

The  first  expedient  adopted  was  to  appoint  itinerant 
jndges,  justices  in  Byre,  who  travelled  throu^  the  king- 
dom, holding  plea  or  all  eauaes  civil  or  erimmaU  and  in 
most  respeeto  discharging  the  oAee  of  the  superior  courts. 
These  itinwa  or  Eyres  usually  took  place  after  on  interval 
of  levei;  years. 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  this  nstem 
was  wholly  discontinued,  except  as  to  pleas  of  the  king's 
forests,  the  functions  of  the  justices  in  Ejre  being  super- 
seded by  the  justices  of  Nisi  Prius.  This  system  was  first 
established  by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  which,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  expense  of  bringiiuf  up  Uie  juries  to  the  king's 
courts  at  Westminster,  provided  that  certain  judges  of  those 
courts  should  be  appointed  to  make  circuits  twice  a  year  for 
the  trial  of  issues,  upon  which  judgment  was  to  be  given 
in  the  court  above.  Tins  system  is  still  in  operation.  The 
justices  appointed  by  the  commission  of  nisi  Prius  also 
receive  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  of  gaol  deli- 
very, to  authorise  them  to  try  criminals;  and  a  comnu!siua 
of  aasiie,  under  which  they  used  to  try  a  peculiar  species  of 
action  called  aancea.  Tmm  actions  have  hmg  been  obso- 
lete ;  but  the  name  of  assiwa  is  stfll  givm  to  ue  sittings  of 
the  justices  on  drcuit  under  flielr  several  eomnusaions. 

Under  the  Norman  kings  the  fines,  amerciaments,  and 
ftnfbitvres  in  the  king's  courts  constituted  a  considerable  ' 
portion  of  the  revenue,  and  the  administration  of  justice  i 
was  held  to  be  an  important  branch  of  the  royal  prwiga- 
tive.   But,  like  other  branches  of  the  prerogetiTe,  wesomi-  I 
times  find  it  in  the  hands  of  a  sulyect,  either  by  grant  from 
the  crown,  or  by  prescription,  which,  in  the  e^  of  the 
law,  supposes  a  grant,  though  such  supposition  is  often  at 
variance  with  probability;  within  the  counties  Palatine 
and  other  royal  franchises,  the  earts  or  lords  had  regalju- 
riadiction,  saring  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  king.  They 
had  the  same  right  as  the  king  to  pardon  offisnces ;  they 
appointed  judges  of  nre,  assize,  and  gaol  deliTery.  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace ;  all  t^al  proceedings  were  made  in  tlieic 
name,  and  ofibnces  were  said  to  be  committed  against  then 
peace,  as  in  other  places  against  the  peace  of  the  Uiu. 
These  royal  prerogatives  were,  fbr  the  most  part,  re-annexed 
to  the  crown  b^  stat.  27  Hen.  VHI.  ;  hut  the  form  of  the 
judicial  establishment  still  remained.   The  Oninty  Pala- 
tine of  Pembroke  was  abolished  by  the  same  atatute,  and 
the  County  Palatine  of  Hallamshire  shared  the  same  fete  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.   The  Counties  Palatine  of  Chester 
and  Lancaster  are  still  in  existence,  but  have  long  ceased 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  subjects :  they  are  now  vested  in  lb* 
king.   The  palatinate  jurisdiction  of  Durham  continued 
our  own  day  to  be  possessed  by  the  bishop,  but  this  also  ha 
been,  by  statute  of  the  year  1836,  vested  as  a  sepaiat 
firanchise  in  the  kin^ ;  and  by  another  statute  of  the  sam 
year  the  secular  jurisdietion  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  has  ^>m 
abolished. 

But  besides  these  palatinate  jurisdiction^  oeatcd  t 
increase  the  power  and  gratify  the  pride  of  the  nohlea  oi 
whom  they  were  conferred,  the  crown  has  also  flum  tim 
to  time  erected  courts,  with  a  jurisdiction  limited  in  pcin 
of  territory,  and  alvrays  under  the  control  of  the  king' 
superior  courts.  If,  in  the  Saxon  tim«s,  theinrDu^is  In 
courts  similar  to  thoie,ag,  ^g^^j^yl^fere  now  u 
traces  to  be  found  of  flMr  ensnnae:  withHi'w  ttvt  wA 
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bo.  it  M  OBTtun  that  when  oomnwroe  inct—ed,  it  ma  (bund 
of  tha  utmost  importanoe  to  the  boroi^du  to  be  relieved  from 
the  juritdietbn  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  at  the  aame  time  to 
have  some  oourt  (^justice  to  apply  to.  Icmb  distant,  dilatory, 
and  expeuHve,  than  the  kiugi  eoortt  at  Westminster. 
And  aooordingly  there  has,  at  mne  tima  ot  other,  been 
granted  to  idmoat  avny  borough  of  any  importaooe,  the 
po«er  of  exKnttng  dnl  and  crimiBal  'jnimhetion  iritliin 
certnn  presenbed  limits.  These  courts  vm  hi  all  cases 
courts  of  reoord,  but  in  other  respects  vara  not  modelled  on 
any  uniftrra  system.  There  was  the  greatest  possible  va- 
riety ia  their  constitution  and  the. extent  of  their  powers. 
But  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  all  of  them  was  founded  on 
the  common  law  and  the  practice  of  the  superior  courts, 
and  a  writ  of  error  lay  into  the  King's  Bench,  except  from 
the  courts  of  London  and  the  Cinque  Porta,  ttj  ftr  the 
greater  number  of  these  courts  have  lUlen  into  disuse.  One 
of  the  causes  of  their  inefficiency,  viz.,  the  wuit  of  com- 

E tent  judges  and  juries,  has  been  partially  removed  by  the 
anicipal  Corporation  Act,  and  a  greater  uniformity  has 
bean  mirodumdlnr  giving  to  all  of  them  juriadiotion  as  Ihr 
as  80/.  Bat  in  oraar  to  bring  these  courts  into  aotive  ope- 
ration,  it  stilt  remains  tar  too  l^islature  to  provide  some 
more  simple  madiinery  fat  oarr>'iDg  on  ttieir  oidinary  pro- 
ceedings ;  to  give  them  better  means  of  executing  process, 
and  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses ;  to  secure 
the  effieienoy  and  responsibility  of  the  Infbrior  ministers, 
and  to  restrict  the  power  of  removing  trifling  suits  into  the 
superior  courts.  The  general  incompeteiwy  of  inftrior 
courts  in  carrying  on  the  ordinary  procaadinga  in  a  cause 
is  attested  by  a  plan  which  has  lately  been  introdnced  by 
the  legidature.  Any  of  tiie  courts  at  'Westminster  is  au- 
thMizod,  when  a  cause  commenced  there  has  been  carried 
through  all  its  preliminary  stages,  to  send  it  by  writ  of  trial, 
to  be  tried  before  an  inferior  judge,  and,  after  trial,  the 
cause  is  returned,  and  judgment  givoi  in  the  superior  oourt . 
If  the  bofotigfa  courts  should  ever  ha  brought  into  a  state 
of  activity,  the  syatom  of  writs  of  trial,  wUcb  is  m&niy  a 
substitute  he  bod  tribunals,  would  probably  iUl  to  the 
ground. 

Whenever  that  time  shall  urrive  it  will  be  a  cunoiu  thing 
to  traoB  the  history  of  the  administration  of  justice,  which, 
under  the  Saxons,  essentially  local,  rising  from  the  snudlw 
iurisdiction  gradually  to  the  higher,  became,  under  the 
Norman  dynasty,  centered  in  one  point,  the  mouaroh  being 
the  fountain  of  justice.  This  system  of  centralization, 
conneeted  as  it  was  with  the  principlcB  of  flandalism,  which 
so  long  prevailed  in  this  island  with  peculiar  force,  was  ela- 
borat«l,  in  the  course  of  oenturies,  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection ;  it  absorbed  the  remains  of  the  antient  local  juris- 
dictions, and  stunted  all  attempts  at  the  estsblishmunt  of 
new.  But  aa  the  artificial  systems  and  foudal  associations, 
for  which  we  sue  indebted  to  the  Nomans,  gradually  wear 
away,  tlw  pnUie  mind  is  prepared  to  revart  to  the  simpler 
and  more  popular  institutions  which  oxlstad  ages  ago  among 
our  forefetbers,  and  which  seem  to  be  pwniUuly  flSnipted  to 
the  character  of  the  Oermanie  nations. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  courts  of  record  and 
couru  not  of  record:  courts  of  record  are  the  king's  courts, 
and  have  power  to  fine  and  imprison,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  courts  not  of  record.  From  the  judgment  of  a  oourt  of 
reoord  there  lies  an  sppeal  to  the  su^rarior  courts  by  writ  of 
error ;  in  courts  not  of  record  tius  is  effected  by  a  writ  of 
false  judgment  The  county  court,  court  baron,  and  hun- 
dred court,  are  eourts  not  of  rocwd.  The  other  courts  of 
common  law  whieh  we  have  nentioned  are  oonrts  of  re- 
cord. 

The  gnat  mass  of  the  litigatfcm  of  the  kingdom  is  canied 
on  by  means  of  the  superior  eourts  of  Westminster.  In 
enrb  of  these  etratts  there  is  a  chief  justice,  and  se^-eral 
puisne  judges  In  the  Exchequer  these  are  styled  the  chief 
(Mron  and  barons,  no  doubt  Maring  in  their  title  traces  of 
the  time  when  thssr  office  was  filled  by  the  lords  of  parlia- 
ment Another  remnant  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
courts  appears  in  the  appdlation  of  '  my  lord,'  whioh  is 
always  given  to  the  judges  in  their  official  cbaraoter. 

The  namber  of  puisne  judges  has  varied  at  diffSerent 
limes.  Dnring  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  there  were  fre- 
quently four,  but  after  the  revolution  the  number  seems 
to  hare  been  constantly  three,  in  each  court  cons^tuting, 
together  with  the  two  chief  justices  and  the  chief  baron, 
the  twelve  jodgea  of  Bngland.  By  an  act  of  parliament  of 
the  ymt  IM^  a  fourth  puime  .ju^  was  added  to  each 


oourt  making  the  total  number  of  the  superior  judges  of 
ocnnmon  law  fifteen  instead  of  twelve.  But  the  five  judges 
never  sit  all  together,  the  foil  court  consisting  as  formerly 
of  four  only. 

During  the  tevms,  whieh  are  torn  periods  in  the  year  of 
•boat  time  weeks  aash,  the  three  eourts  sit  at  Westminster 
for  the  determination  of  all  questions  of  law;  and  twice  a 

J ear  fourteen  of  the  judges  make  their  circuits  through 
England  and  Wales,  to  try,  with  the  assistance  of  juries, 
all  diqmtad  questions  of  fbct  that  arise  in  the  country. 
Actions  brought  in  Middlesex  or  London  are  ^ed  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  sittings  whioh  are  held  on  certain  da]'s 
in  and  immediately  after  every  term. 

From  Mch  of  the  three  courts  there  lies  an  appeal  by 
mit  of  error  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber.  Tliis 
is  not  a  permanent  court  consisting  always  of  the  same 
merabom ;  but  from  whichever  of  the  three  courts  the  ap- 
peal is  made,  it  is  brought  before  the  judges  of  the  other 
two.  From  the  eonstttution  of  this  tribunal,  it  is  evident 
that  where  any  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  the  fifteen  judges,  it  is  incapable  of  effecting  one  of 
the  chief  purposes  of  a  court  of  appeal— that  of  producing 
uniformity,  of  deriacm :  and,  aeraidingly,  a  ftirthar  appeal 
lies  by  vnit  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

For  the  hislorv  of  the  courts,  see  Ree\-e's  Hirtory  of  the 
EngHfh  Lautf  Maddox's  Hutory  of  the  Bxehemur;  Pal- 
^vo's  ProgriM  nf  the  Enfflieh  Commonwealtn ;  Allen's 
Inquiry  into  the  Pterogative. 

COUSERANS,  or  COUZERANS,  or  as  it  was  written 
in  the  last  century,  CONSERANS,  a  district  of  the  former 
province  of  uascogne  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  county  of  Foix,  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  dietrict  of 
Commingas,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  sepa- 
rata it  from  the  province  of  Catalonia  in  Spain.  Couseranr 
is  a  mountainous  district :  it  is  watered  by  the  Aubouigane, 
the  Les,  the  Orle,  the  Bordes,  the  Riverol,  the  Balaraeig, 
tlie  Esehlnt  or  Eshint,  the  Aleth,  the  Erc£,  the  Court^on, 
the  Arae,  and  the  Ban,  all  ttf  whioh  ftll  tdtlm&tely  into  the 
Salat  wbloh  carries  olt  the  whole  drainsee  of  the  district 
into  the  Qoronne.  Couserans  is  now  included  in  the  do* 
partment  of  ArriSge.  [AbkieNie.] 

This  district  derives  its  name  from  its  antient  inhabitants 
the  Cotuoranm,  or  Contuarani.  Both  these  names  are 
found  in  Pliny,  who  appears  to  be  the  first  Roman  writer 
that  has  mentioned  them :  they  are  not  noticed  by  Csesar. 
From  the  differenee  of  the  names  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed the  existence  of  two  people,  but  M.  lyAnviUe,  with 
apparently  good  reason,  rejects  this  supposition.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether,  under  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul, 
they  were  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Novempopulana, 
or  that  of  'Narbonensia  Prima:  perhaps  they  were  divided 
between  them.  Their  chief  town,  Austria,  or  Consoranni, 
has  assumed,  from  one  of  its  bishops,  its  modem  designa- 
tion of  St  Lizier.  Upon  the  downfol  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Couserans  came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visigoths  and  fbe  Francs.  In  the  foudal  times  it  ranked 
first  as  a  county,  afterwards  as  a  rice-county.  It  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  cession  of  Gasct^e  to 
the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Breti^y.  The  bishopric  in 
which  this  district  was  comprehended  originated  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century:  tiie  hi^tm  was  a  suffra- 
gan of  the  archbishop  of  Auch.  St.  Lizier,  from  whom  the 
episoopnl  town  took  its  name,  was  elected  bishop  about  a.d. 
698,  and  died  a.d.  743.  The  diocese  is  now  merged  in  that 
of  Famiers,  the  bishop  of  which  Is  a  sufiragan  ^  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse  and  NarbOnne. 

The  town  of  St  Lirier  has  a  population  of  about  1 100, 
aooording  to  the  last  edition  of  Malte  Bmn.  The  bishop's 
palace  has  been  eonverted  tnto  a  dfp6t  de  mendieiii,  or 
poor-house.  There  are  in  the  nelghbonriiood  of  the  town 
mines  of  copper  and  lead,  and  beds  of  gmy,  white,  and  black 
marble.  Tne  other  towns  are  St.  Girons  (population  36.^4 
for  the  town,  4381  for  the  commune),  Cestillon,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lez  and  Aubouigane;  and  Rimont,  near 
the  Bau:  with  the  bourga  of  Seix  (pop.  Ii564  for  the  town, 
3822  for  the  whole  commune)  and  Massat  (pop.  1035  for 
the  town,  and  9322  for  the  whole  communo).  (Malte 
Brun;  D'Anville;  Prudhome,  Dictiormaire  Univertel  de 
la  V'ranee.} 

COUTANCES,  a  city  in  the  department  of  Manche  in 
France,  on  the  banks  of  the  littlo  river  Senile,  188  miies 
from  ^ris  by  Evreux,  Caen,  Bayeux,  aftTStvlAV^I  i^^"  ^' 
N.  lat,  and  1"  86'  W.  hmg.  ometity  &ti«>Ub4U&Vand 
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{YTobably  its  origin,  to  flie  Romans,  aimmting  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country,  it  was  built  hj  the  Emporor  GonstantiuB 
Chlorus  (&ther  of  Constantine  the  GhreatX  wIk)  called  it 
after  Ms  own  name  Congtantia,  or,  according  to  Ammianua 
MaroeUinns,  Gastra  Constantda,  from  whence  hy  corruption 
is  derived  the  modem  name  Coutances.  Beftm  the  division 
of  France  into  departments,  this  place  was  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Cotentin  [Cotbntin],  to  which  it  gave  name. 
There  are  no  Roman  antiquities  at  Coutances,  except  an 
aqueduct,  said  to  be  of  Roman  originai  but  which  has  been 
repaired  since  their  time.  The  cathedral  (Notre  Dame)  is 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  France;  the  church 
of  St  Pierre  is  also  worthy  of  notioe.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  183S  was  8957.  The  inhabitanta  carry  on  con- 
siderabW  trade  in  agricultural  produce  (especially  hones) ; 
and  manuftetute  bed-ticking,  tapts  and  perekment. 

The  bishopric  of  Coutances  originated  in  the  iburth  cen- 
tuiT.  It  cnmpreliends  the  department  of  Haiuihe.  The 
bishop  is  a  sumragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 

Coutances  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  having  a 
population  (in  1832)  of  136,847.  It  has  a  tribunal  de  com- 
merce. 

COUTHON.   [CoMHiTTBK  OP  Public  Safkty.] 
COUl^AS,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  Gironde, 

at  the  confluence  of  the  Dronne  and  the  Isle.    Here  the 

Hi^enots,  under  Henri  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV. 

of  France,  defeated  the  army  of  the  French  King  Henri  IH.. 

under  the  duke  of  Joyeose,  who  Ibll  in  the  aotiont  20th 

October,  1587. 
COUVIN.  [NAinnt] 

COVE,  is  a  small  inlet  on  a  roo^  coast  Whm  ibe  in- 
dentatioa  is  wide  and  deep  enoI^^h  to  admit  vesuls  of  fifty 
tons  burden  and  upwards,  it  is  called  a  harbour;  but  when 
it  is  too  narrow  for  that  puTp<Me,  and  can  only  be  entered 
by  small  craft,  it  is  called  a  cove. 

COVENANT  is  a  written  agreement  by  deed  under 
seal,  between  two  or  more  persons,  whereby  some  act  is 
agreed  to  be  done ;  or,  upon  the  happening  of  some  event 
some  charge  or  tiability  is  agreed  to  be  borne  by  some 
party  thereto.  The  person  entering  into  the  agreement 
and  subjecting  himself  to  the  penalty  of  its  breach  is  called 
the  covenantor,  and  Uie  person  with  whom  it  is  made,  the 
covenantee.  The  portion  of  the  agreement  which  expresses 
the  chancter  of  the  Iwbility  of  the  covenantor  is  called  the 
lien. 

Covenants  take  many  Tarieties  of  fiMnw,  and  an  variously 
stated.  They  usual^  arise  ftom  the  express  wcvds  of  the 
parties,  but  any  wormi  denotinEtfae  intention  are  sufficient ; 
as, '  I  agree,'  *  I  am  content'  They  are  sometimes  ioiterred. 
by  law,  from  the  relation  of  the  parties  or  fVom  the  nature 
of  their  contract  Thus  a  demise  for  a  term  of  yean,  will 
sustain,  upon  an  implied  covenant,  an  action  for  quiet  en- 
■oyment 

The  lien  of  covenants  usually  contains  introductory 
words,  declaring  the  extent  of  the  covenant.  If  jhere 
are  several  covenantors,  it  usually  declares  the  covenant 
to  be  several,  or  joint  or  joint  and  several.  In  case  the 
covenant  is  several,  each  of  the  covenantora  covenants  for 
himself  alone,  and  may  be  sued  alone ;  if  joint,  each  of  the 
eovenanton  covenants  fbr  himself  as  well  as  tx  each  other, 
and  aU  must  be  sued  together;  if  joint  and  several,  each 
party  covenants  for  himad^  and  as  a  smrety  for  those  with 
nim,  and  an  action,  in  this  case,  may  be  brought  against 
one  of  the  covenantors  onfy,  or,  against  all.  The  courts 
however,  even  in  these  cases,  r^rd  the  interests  of  the 
parties;  and  if  the  interest  or  cause  of  action,  is  joint  the 
action  must  be  brought  against  all  the  covenantors,  though 
the  terms  of  their  covenant  maybejointand  several;  uid  if 
the  interesi,or  cause  of  action,  is  sevOTal,  though  the  covenant 
is  jomt  the  parties  must  be  severally  sued.  The  reason  is, 
ttut  difficulty  would  uise  if  judgment  in  distinct  actions 
should  be  asked  for  one  and  the  same  cause  against  sevoal 
persons,  or  against  persons  whom  there  is  no  cause  of  action 
to  affect.  The  mere  terms  of  a  covenant  are  not  therefore 
a  sufficient  guide  to  determine  the  propriety  of  jommg 
parties  in  an  action  upon  it 

Covenants  are  divided  into  real  and  personal,  though,  as 
now  used,  they  are  as  to  remedy,  chiefly  personal. 

The  former  affect  realty,  and  may  bind  the  real  estate  of 
the  covenantor  in  the  hutds  of  the  heir  and  of  his  assigns. 
Personal  covenants  bind  only  the  covenantor,  or  his  executon 
and  administrators,  that  is,  his  personal  estate  in  their 
hands.    The  objects  of  real  covenants  are  generally  to 


vBati  'some  specific  adnntage  or  protection  to  thoN  ialt 
whose  hands  the  realty  to  ^hifii  they  relate  shall  pan:  or, 
to  secure  the  pwformance  of  some  specific  duty  by  mm 
who  may  possess  the  realty  to  which  thenr  relate. 

In  tbe  construction  of  all  covenants  the  intention  of  the 
parties  is  r^arded.  The  general  rules  usually  laid  down 
for  this  purpose  depend  upon  the  presumed  intention  of  the 
parties ;  and  for  this  reason,  a  statute  declaring  the  effiect 
of  certain  covenants,  and  enabling  them  to  be  stated  in  a 
few  words,  has  long  been  desired,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
length  of  conveyance  and  to  avoid  litigation.  By  such  a 
measure  the  express  intention  of  the  parties  would  always 
appear  in  deeds,  by  their  adoption  of  the  abbreviated  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  or  by  their  restraining  its  general  effect 
Indeed,  in  the  statutes  relating  to  the  r^istry  of  deeds  in 
;  Yorkshire,  it  is  declared  that  the  words  '  grant  bargain, 
and  sell*  are  to  operate  as  covenants  for  tiUe,  for  forther 
assurance,  and  for  quiet  enjoyment 

The  intention  of  the  parties,  however,  is  not  always  suf- 
ficient in  the  case  of  real  covenants,  to  seeura  their  object. 
It  is  frequently  desirable,  when  the  possession  of  land  is 
parted  mtb,  that  the  purchaser  and  nis  assignees  should 
always  be  able  to  resort  to  the  vendor  or  to  his  nein  for  pro- 
tection, or  that  the  purchaser  and  his  assignees  should  per- 
form certain  duties,  and  that  the  covenants  for  these  pur- 
poses should  always  be  connected  with  the  party  enjoying 
title  land,  or,  in  other  words,  tbat  such  covenants  shall '  run 
with  the  land.'  In  order  that  tins  shall  ot^r,  the  mere 
intention  of  the  parties,  howevor  definitely  e^ressed.  is 
insufficient ;  there  must  also  be  privity  of  estate.  When 
land  mortgaged  in  fee  waa  demised  by  the  mortgagor,  a 
covenant  entered  into  with  him  was  merely  personal ;  for 
though  in  equi^  the  owner  of  the  estate,  at  law  the  mort- 
gagor is  a  fuere  stranger  to  it:  there  was  no  privi^  of  es- 
tate between  the  lessor  and  lessee.-  (fFebb  v.  Rtuaeli,  3 
Term  Rep.,  402,  678;  1  Hen.  Blaokstone,  462.)  The  as- 
signee also  must  come  in  of  &e  same  estate  as  his  assignor, 
or  the  covenant  will  also  be  merely  personal.  Thus,  a  co- 
venant to  pay  a  fee  ibrm  rent  in  a  deed  enabling  the  pur- 
chaser to  appoint  his  estate  to  uses,  became  a  mere  personal 
covenant  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  appoint  for  the 
appointment  did  not  convey  the  same  estate  that  the  pur- 
chaser had  acquired.  {Roach  v.  WaeStam,  6  East  289.) 
rUsKS.]  The  Real  Proper^  Commisaionen  have  stated 
three  mlea  respecting  oovenants  running  with  the  land. 

1.  A  oorenant  to  run  with  the  land  so  as  to  lund  the  as- 
signee, or  to  give  to  htm  the  benefit  of  it  witiiout  his  being 
named,  must  relate  directly  to  the  land,  or  to  a  thing  pai^ 
eel  of  the  demise :  such  is  a  covenant  to  pay  rent,  to  keep 
buildings  in  repair,  or  to  observe  particular  modes  of  culti- 
vation. 2.  When  it  respects  n  thing  not  in  existence,  but 
which,  when  it  comes  into  existence,  will  be  annexed  to 
the  land,  the  covenant  will  bind  the  assigns  by  naming 
them,  but  will  not  bind  them  unless  named:  such  is  a  : 
covenant  to  erect  buildings,  or  to  plant  trees.  3.  When 
it  respects  a  thing  not  annexed,  nor  to  be  annexed,  to  the 
land,  or  a  thing  merely  collateral,  or  in  its  nature  merely 
personal,  the  covenant  will  not  run,  that  is,  it  will  not 
bind  the  assignee^  nor  pass  to  him,  even  though  named : 
such  as  a  covenant  to  nanl  eoals  to  the  lessor's  house,  to 
grind  corn  at  his  mill,  or  to  buy  or  aell  stock  in  a  certain 
manner.  These  rules,  however,  .though  orifrinally  laid 
down  witli  reference  to  leases^  have  been  tieatra  as  apply- 
ing to  cases  not  involving  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  They  involve  many  subtle  distinctions,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  that  all  covenants,  of  whatever  nature  or  for 
whatever  purpose,  should,  unless  a  contrary  intention  is 
expressed,  or  may  be  inferred  flrom  the  instrument  bind 
the  assiguee  of  terms. 

The  Law  Commissioners  also  divide  covenants  where  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  or  lessee  ai^d  reversioner, 
does  not  exist  into  three  classes.  1.  Covenants  made  tcith 
the  owner  of  the  land  to  which  they  relate ;  as  covenants 
for  titl^  to  indemniiy  from  existing  charges,  for  forther 
assurance,  &e.,  which  supply  the  old  rem^y  tS  warrantv, 
with  the  difference,  that  pecuniary  damages,  instead  of  tlic  < 
reoompense  of  land,  are  obtained  under  them.  2.  Covenants 
made  oy  the  owner  of  the  land  to  which  they  rdate;  as  to 
build  on  certain  land,  to  keep  up  a  road,  to  keep  a  siMce  of 
ground  open.  3.  Covenants  relating  to  the  production  of 
writings  and  title-deeds;  as  in  cases  where  an  estate  is  di- 
vided into  fractions  and  sold  to  difluerent  perstms,  one  of  the 
purchasers.  luuaUy  ^itSi!F>^«^lD@MK«  valuable 
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■hare,  holding  the  deeds  and  vntings.  It  hu  been  con- 
tended th^  A  coveniint  by  the  ovnnr  of  land  raB[MOtmg 
the  land  Bhoold  always  run  with  the  land;  hat  tab  doo- 
trine  has  not  been  establiahed,  and  if  sanctimMd»  might 
give  an  injuiiout  oontrol  over  property  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

At  common  law,  none  but  parties  or  {Hrivies,  by  contract 
or  estate,  could  take  advanta^  of  covenants,  or  be  bound 
by  them.  Upon  tbe  dissolution  of  monasteries,  great  evils 
were  found  to  follow  from  this  state  of  the  law,  tbe  lands 
then  seized  by  the  crown,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
patentees  or  grantees  of  tbe  crown,  being  leased  under 
covenants,  which  ceased  to  be  binding  by  the  absence  of 
any  privity  between  the  lessees  of  the  church  lands  and 
the  new  owners  of  such  lands.  To  correct  these  evils  the 
32  Hen.  VIXI.  c  34,  was  passed,  which  gave  to  the  grantees 
of  reversions  generally,  and  to  the  grantees  and  patentees  of 
the  crown  the  same  advantages  and  remediea  as  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  original  lessors  or  grantors  of  the  land.  The 
statute  placed  the  parties  to  whom  it  applied  in  the  ptwition 
of  those  who  were  privy  to  the  original  contract  To  cove- 
nants, however,  merely  collateral,  the  statute  does  not  ap- 
ply ;  that  is,  if  the  covenant  is  beneficial  to  tbe  lessor,  with- 
out regard  to  his  continuing  the  owner  of  the  estate,  it  is 
a  collat^l  covenant,  upon  which  the  assignee  of  the  rever- 
sion cannot  sue.  The  assignee  of  the  reversion,  however, 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  covenants  entered  into  by  a 
lessee  with  the  lessor,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  provided  such 
assignee  be  the  owner  of  the  reversion  immediately  expect- 
ant on  the  term,  and  provided  the  estate  he  has  be  the 
same  estate  which,  or  a  portion  of  which,  the  lessor  had  at 
the  time  of  granting  the  lease.  If  there  be  a  title  para- 
mount b^  escheat  or  otherwise,  the  covenant  is  at  an  end, 
if  such  title  defoats  the  lessor's  estate. 

It  was  a  common  practice,  in  order  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  a  covenant,  to  take  a  bond  as  an  additional 
security.  It  enabled  the  obligee  to  elect  between  an  action 
of  debt  for  the  penal^  of  the  bond,  or  to  jniooeed  upon  the 
covenant.  The  reason  of  the  practice  was,  that  at  common 
law  a  devisee  of  the  real  estate  of  the  covenantor  was  not 
liable  to  an  action  for  a  breach  of  covenant,  though  by  the 
statute  of  fraudulent  devises  (3  W.  and  M.  c.  14),  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  for  breach  of  the  conditbn  of  the  bond. 
This  is  now  remedied  by  the  1  W.  IV.  c  47,  which  extends 
the  provisions  of  the  3  W.  and  M.  to  the  cose  of  a  cove- 
nant. 

By  the  3  and  4  W.  IV.  c.  42,  actions  on  covenants  must 
be  Imiught  within  twenty  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
has  arisen. 

Covenants  may  be  disohaqted  .by  a  release,  by  thenr  per- 
formance, by  the  destruction  of  the  seal,  or  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  interest  upon  which  the  covenant  depends.  They 
may  be  void  at  tiie  time  of  their  creation  upon  account  of 
tbe  personal  incapacity  of  one  of  the  parties  to  contract,  as 
being  an  idiot  or  a  limatic,  or  upon  account  of  their  objert 
being  illegal,  as  relating  to  bribery,  gaming,  ill^l  insu- 
rances, lotteries,  sales  of  offices,  simony,  smuggling,  stock- 
jobbiiig,  usury,  or  to  wagers.  They  will  also  be  void  if 
opposed  to  public  policy,  as  not  to  trade  generally,  though  a 
covenant  not  to  trade  in  a  particular  plaoe,  or  with  a  par- 
ticular person,  would  be  valid. 
COVENANT  and  COVENANTERS.  [CAUBBomANs.] 
COVENTRY,  a  dty  locally  situated  in  the  hundred  of 
KnightloW,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  of  which  however 
it  forms  no  constituent  portion  ;  having  been  made,  with 
several  a^aoent  villagea,  a  separate  county,  by  an  act 
of  Hanrr  Vl.  in  1451,  and  entitled  the  CounQr  of  tbe 
City  of  Coventry.  The  city,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  is 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  stands  on  a 
small  elevation  which  slopes  gradvally  tovnuds  the  east  uid 
west.  The  situation  in  neany  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  king- 
dom, on  a  level  tract,  which,  near  Coventry,  is  about  300 
feet  above  the  sea  level;  91  miles  N.N.W.  from  London, 
and  10  N,N.E.  from  Warwick.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, but  its  origin  spears  to  be  only  obscurely  known. 
By  some  writers  it  is  asa^rted  and  by  others  denied  that  the 
name  is  derived  (as  Covent  Garden  from  Convent  Garden) 
from  a  spacious  convent  which  was  founded,  s^  Leland,  by 
king  Canute,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  traitor  Bdiicin  1 0 16. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  in  1044,  earl  Leofric,  a  powerful  lord 
of  the  la^  taritwy  of  Ifercia,  with  his  wife,  the  lady 
Godiva,  founded  at  Coventiy  a  magnificent  Benedictine 


monasterv,  and  appropriated  to  it  half  the  town  ind  twenty 
fourktduiips,  besides  enriching  it  with  a  proftision  of  rich 
presents.  The  capadoua  celloi  of  the  monks  still  exists, 
measuring  75  yarns  in  length  by  5  in  breadth.  From  the 
date  of  tnis  religious  estatdishment  the  prosperity  of  the 
place  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise.  After  the  Conquest 
the  lordship  of  Coventry  came  to  the  earls  of  Chester 
Leland,  writing  in  the  re^  of  Henry  VHL,  sam  that  the 
city  was  b^n  to  be  walled  in  in  the  time  of  Edwa^  n., 
and  that  it  had  six  gates,  many  foir  towers,  and  streets  weU 
built  with  timbw.  Other  writers  speak  of  thirty-two  towers 
and  twelve  gates.  The  walls  were  demolished  by  Qiarles  II. 
in  consequence  of  the  active  part  taken  by  the  citizens  in 
fovour  of  the  parliamentary  army.  During  the  monastic 
ages  Coventry  had  a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral,  similar 
to  that  at  Lichfield.  At  the  Reformation  it  was  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  order  of  Henry  VIII..  and  only  a  trag- 
meat  or  two  nowxemiin.  There  are  three  antient  churches, 
of  which  St  Miduel's  ia  by  ftr  the  most  remarkable  for 
ardiitectnral  beauty  and  ornament  It  was  originally  built 
in  1133,  in  the  re^  of  Henry  I.,  and  was  given  to  the 
monks  of  Coventry  by  Ranulph  eail  of  Chester,  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  saM  to  have 
considered  this  ehnroh  a  masterpiece  of  the  lighter  Gothic 
style.  The  spire  rises  finely  tapering  out  of  an  octagonal 
prism  upon  the  tower,  and  its  summit  is  303  feet  &om  the 
ground.  The  interior  is  lofty  and  finely  ornamented  with 
rows  of  clustered  pillars  and  arches,  with  a  roof  of  curiously 
carved  oak  and  numerous  windows  of  antient  coloured 
glass.  (.Description  qf  St.  MicftaeVt  Church,  by  William 
Reader,  Coventry.)  Trinity  church  is  a  Gothic  edifice, 
but  heavier  and  less  elegant  than  St  Hichaers.  The 
height  of  its  spire  is  237  feet  St  John's  is  a  plain  cruci- 
form strueture,  ibunded  in  the  tkoo.  of  Edward  IIL  A 
handsome  new  chnreh  has  been  built  under  ttia  parliamen- 
tary commission.  One  of  the  richest  and  most  mtcmsting 
vestiges  of  the  ornamental  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  Coventry,  and  perhaps  in  England,  is  a  capacious 
buUdiuK  called  St  Muy'm  Ball,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  The  principal  room  is  63  feet  by  30.  and  34 
feet  in  he^ht  Its  grotesquely  carved  roof  of  oak,  the 
gallery  for  minstrels,  the  armoury,  the  chair  of  state,  and 
especially  tbe  great  painted  window  fhcing  the  street,  are 
admirably  suited  to  furnish  a  vivid  idea  of  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  Coventry  was  the  fhvourite  resort  of 
princes.  A  tapestry  made  in  1450,  measuring  30  feet  by  10, 
and  containing  80  figures,  is  a  curious  and  beautiAil  spe- 
cimen of  the  dmwing,  dyeing,  and  embroidery  of  that  period. 
Ihis  hall  is  the  prvperfy  of  the  earporatioD.  and  is  used  as  a 
council  chamber,  and  Aw  civic  nstivities.  iOuide  to  St 
ilfory*c  J?a2A  by  William  Reader,  Coventry.)  Intbemarket- 
place  a  richly  ornamented  Gothic  cross,  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  oounUry,  was  erected  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  taken  down  in  1771  to  gratify  the  bad  taste  (tf  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  hexagonal,  57  feet  hi^h,  with  eighteen 
niches  of  saints  and  kings.  (Gouj^fa's  Brit.  Topog.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  303.)  The  hospital  in  Gray  Fnars*  Lane  is  very  antient, 
and  richly  ornamented  with  carved  oak.  The  building 
called  the  Majror's  Parlour  is  of  the  sixteenth  century :  it  u 
used  for  judicial  purposes. 

Coventry  has  been  the  seat  of  two  parliaments;  one 
held  by  Henry  IV.  in  1404,  called  Pariiamenium  Jndoc- 
turn,  fVom  being  composed  of  hiymen  inimical  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  cleigy,  or,  as  some  writers  si^,  from  the  foot  of 
lawyers  bein^  exauded.  Tbe  otlur  by  Henry  VX  in  14&9, 
called  FarbamerUum  Diaiolicum,  from  the  nnmerous  at- 
tainders it  issued  against  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  ad- 
herents. , 

Froissart  and  Holinshed  give  a  tnaphio  account  of  the 
combat  at  Coventry  of  the  Duke  ot  Noi^lk  and  the  Duke 
of  Hereford*  afterwards  Henry  IV.   See  also  Shahspeaz^s 

Richard  11. 

Coventry  has  been  always  renowned  for  its  exhibition  of 
pageants  and  processions ;  and  in  the  monastic  ages  it  was 
remarkable  for  tbe  magnificent  and  costly  perfli^mance  of 
the  religious  dramas  called  Mysteries.  Accounts  are 
extant  of  these  solemn  shows  as  early  as  1416.  They  were 
performed  on  moveaUe  street-atages  chiefly  by  the  Gray 
Friars,  on  the  dajr  Corpus  Christi  The  subjects  were 
the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  Doomsday,  &c  and  the  splendour 
of  the  exhibitions  was  such  that  Um  king  and  uie  ro^ 
family,  with  the  highest  dignitaries  chsmdilanBttt 
usually  i»eaent  as  ipeobaorsc)i^i899d4^MlimbiK« 
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Pagumtt  or  Dramatfy  MyHmBt  anttmUy  performed  at 
Coventry,  and  other  B^mieipal  SnterMnwutHe,  by  Hidibm 
8bui^  4to^  1839.)  The  platM  in  this  work  are  extMmdy 
interMtb^.  and  the  facts  are  valuable  as  indioatine  tba 
eraat  progress  of  society  since  the  time  whon  kings  and  pro- 
Mtes  witnessed  with  gretiftcation  and  applause  what  wonld 
now  shock  the  fbeiinga  and  be  condemned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  humblest  member  of  sooietv.  The  following 
items  ft-om  a  bill  of  expenses  inserted  in  toe  votk  just  men- 
tioned, will  ffive  an  Idea  of  theae  dramatis  persona : — '  Payd 
fbr  2  pound  of  hayrs  for  the  divill's  head,  3t. ;  mending 
his  hose,  8d.  Black  canvas  fbr  shirts  for  the  damned,  4t. 
Red  buckram  for  wings  of  angels  (repnasented  by  naked 
children),  7«.  Paid  for  a  cote  for  God,  and  a  payre  of  gloves* 
3s.'  The  following  work  also  contains  much  curious  infor- 
mation: *ThePag^eant  of  the  Company  of  Shoremen  and 
Taylors  in  Coventry,  as  performed  by  them  on  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Ghrirtl,  with  other  ^.geuits  at  Corentiy,  on  the 
visit  of  Henry  VI,  and  his  Queen  in  149S ;  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward in  1474  ;  of  Prince  Arthur  in  1496.  &c.;  with  the 
Verses  recited  in  character  on  those  occasions.*  By  W. 
Reader,  Coventry.  Other  vrriters  give  descriptions  of  the 
costly  pageants  exhibited  to  Henry  IV„  Henry  VII.,  and 
several  other  kings.  Coventry  was  the  fiivourlte  residence 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Here  also  Queen  Elizabeth 
delighted  to  see  'The  game  of  Hock  Tuesday,*  which  repre- 
sented the  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  English  in  1002, 
and  it  was  for  her  especial  amusement  that,  in  addition  to  a 
ring  for  baiting  bulls,  another  was  put  down  for  badger-bait- 
ing, her  IkvDurite  sport.  The  peculiar  predilection  of  the 
people  of  Coventry  for  gorgeous  pageantry  is  still  displayed 
m  the  celebrated  procesdonal  show  at  the  great  ftJr  on  the 
Friday  In  Trinity  week,  when  many  thousands  uaemble  to 
see  the  representative  of  lady  Godiva.  The  iMendorr  origin 
of  this  singular  exhibition  is  as  fbllowa:  Sail  Leofrio  had 
subjected  the  citizens  of  Coventry  to  a  very  oppressive  taxa- 
tion, and  remaining  infiexible  against  the  enttvaties  of  his 
lady  for  the  people's  relief,  he  declared  that  her  request  should 
be  granted  only  on  the  condition  that  she  should  ride  per- 
fectly naksa  through  the  streets  of  the  city ;  a  thing  which 
he  supposed  to  be  quite  impossible.  But  the  lady's  modesty 
being  overpowered  bv  her  generosity,  and  the  inhabitants 
having  been  enjoinea  to  close  all  their  shutters,  she  par- 
tially veiled  herself  with  her  flowing  hair,  made  the  circuit  of 
the  city  on  her  palfrey,  and  thus  obtained  for  it  the  exonera- 
tion and  freedom  which  it  henceftHlh  enjoyed.  The  story 
is  embellished  with  the  Incident  of  PMping  Tom,  a  pry- 
ing inquisitive  tailor,  who  was  struck  blind  mt  popping  out 
his  head  as  the  lady  passed.  His  effiff^  is  still  to  ne  seen 
protruded  from  an  upper  window  in  High  Street,  adjoining 
the  King's  Head  tavern.  In  Gough's  edition  of  Camden^ 
'  Britannia,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  346)  it  is  stated  that  Hathew  of 
Westminster,  who  wrote  in  1307,  that  is,  250  years  afterthe 
time  of  Leofrio,  is  the  flrst  who  mentions  this  legend,  and 
that  many  preceding  writers  who  speak  of  Lcofrie  and 
6odi\'a  do  not  notice  it.  In  Rudder's  'Gloucestershire,' 
p.  307,  a  similar  legend  is  said  to  be  related  of  Briavel's 
Castle.  The  Coventry  procession,  as  at  present  Exhibited, 
beg^  only  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  1677 :  it  eonalsfs 
principally  of  Saint  George  of  England  on  his  charger,  lady 
Qodiva,a  fomale  who  rides  in  a  dress  of  flesh-coloured  mus- 
lin, with  flowing  hair,  on  a  beantiftil  grav  horse ;  then  follow 
the  mayor  and  corporation,  the  whole  of  the  city  commnies, 
the  wool-combers,  kniffhts  in  armour,  Jason,  bishop  Blaise. 
Sec.  Sec.  all  in  splendid  dresses,  wi^  a  gr«rt  proflision  of 
brilliant  ribands,  plumes  of  feathers,  ana  numerous  bands 
of  music.  (The  History  and  Description  of  Coventry  Bfune 
Fitir,  with  the  History  of  Letfric  and  Godiva.  By  W. 
Reader.) 

The  county  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  measures  about  eight 
miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  seven  miles,  containing  an 
area  of  18,161  acres.  Tlie  soil  is  ferlilo,  and  chiefly  laid  out 
in  pasturage.  It  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  rests  on  the  red 
sand-stone  of  the  district  The  cbuntv,  besides  the  city  and 
suburbs,  consists  of  the  parishes  of  Foleshill,  Exball,  An- 
stey.  Stoke.  Siivichall.  with  part  of  Stow  and  Shelton. 
These  ponshes  inolude  a  total  of  nineteen  villages  and  ham- 
lets, some  of  which  are  very  populous,  but  they  have  no 
share  m  the  eivil  and  ^litical  privileges  of  the  city.  The 
lAtfj  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  is  divided  into 
six  wards,  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
thiri^-slx  councillors. 

Tba  aMdMBMNgululy  held  in  (he  dty.  and  quoxter- 


seiiduu  are  held,  of  whioh  the  ledoidn'  is  Kde  judg^  be-  i 
sides  whioh  there  are  various  other  courts. 

Besides  iba  patronage  of  many  important  appointments, 
the  corporation  had  formeHy  the  distribution  of  charitable  I 
Ainds  amounting  to  73WI.  per  annum.  The  following  are 
the  principal  institutions  of  tnis  kind,  which  in  Coventry  are 
very  numerous^  Sir  Thomas  White's  charity,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  ivoducca  annually  between  2000^  and 
3000/.  The  Babloke  Men's  Hospital,  of  which  an  income 
of  about  1500/.  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  poor  and 
aged  men,  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Bond,  in  1506. 
The  Babl^e  Boys'  Hospital  has  an  income  of  about  940/., 
appropriated  to  the  mainteuanoe  and  education  of  young 
and  poor  boys.  Besides  these,  there  are-  twelve  other  oon- 
siderabls  obaritMs,  and  several  minor  ones.  A  fiiU  ai> 
count  of  these  idiivities  is  gmn  in  the  *  Reports  on  CSmri- 
ties.' 

The  ftee  sohod  is  a  ridily  endowed  institution  fomidcd 
by  John  Hales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Here  Sir 
William  Dugdole  and  several  other  eminent  men  were 
educated.  Tm  income  is  about  900i.  per  annum ;  and  the 
school  has  two  fellowships  at  St  John'a  CoU^  Oxford,  one 
at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  six  exhibitions  at  either 
university.  It  appears  from  the  Charity  Commissimers' 
Reports,  that  the  school  was  grossly  mismanaged  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  ;  the  fine  school-room  was  locked  up, 
and  the  books  of  its  library,  which  had  not  been  used  to  light 
the  fire  with,  were  missing  or  torn  and  covered  with  moiSd. 
Since  that  time  a  new  bead-master  has  been  appointed,  and 
at  present  the  school  is  ^ain  attended  hy  a  number  ot 
pupils.  There  is  a  large  Lonoasterian  school,  Snnd^ 
sdioola.  and  several  good  private  academies ;  widi  jdoioea  of 
worship  for  Catholics,  Presbytonans,  Unitarians,  IndepeU' 
dents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  town  is  gloomy  and  crowded ;  many  of 
the  streets  being  narrow,  and  darkened  by  the  projeoticm  oi 
the  upper  stories  of  houses  built  in  the  flfteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  The  ci^  retains  its  antient  limits ;  any 
enlaigement  of  which  is  prevented  by  the  surrounding  com-  i 
mons,  called  the  Lammas  Lands,  on  which  the  iteemen  ' 
have  the  right  of  posturing  their  horses  and  cows.  The 
streets  are  lighted  and  watched  at  night,  but  are  not  generally 
paved,  or  supplied  with  public  sewers.  In  addition  to  the 
buildings  already  noticed,  may  be  named  the  Coun^  Hall, 
a  stone  edifice  erected  in  1785,  and  the  Draper's  Hall, 
which  is  ornamented  with  Tuscan  pilasters,  and  is  elegantly 
fitted  up  for  assemblies  and  other  public  entertainmetnts. 
The  gaol  has  vsoentty  been  rebuilt  by  the  ooipontion  at  an 
expense  of  above  16.000/. 

In  the  time  of  the  Edwards  sod  Henriee  the  tradesmen 
of  Coventry  were  fomed  for  their  affiuenee.  In  1448  they 
equipped  600  armed  men  for  the  public  service.  Until 
the  war  between  England  and  France  in  1694.  the  staple 
manuiketure  was  woollens,  broad-cloths,  and  caps ;  and  pre- 
vious to  IfiSO  there  existed  a  fomous  manufocture  <^  blue 
thread,  the  water  of  the  small  river  Sbcfboum,  which 
passes  through  the  dty,  being  an  exceUent  menstruum  for 
dyeing  this  colour.  During  the  eighteenth  century  then 
was  a  flourishing  monufooture  of  tammies,  camlets,  shal- 
loons, calimancoes,  gauxes.  &c.,  but  it  is  no  longer  continued. 
At  present  the  staple  manufactures  are  ribbons  and  watches. 
The  former  was  introduced  shout  1730,  and  in  1830  the 
number  of  individuals  to  whom  it  aflbrded  employment  in 
the  city  and  adjacent  viUoges  is  said  to  have  bcim  about 
16.000,  the  number  of  looms  being  nearly  3000.  Of  late 
years  this  manufacture  has  not  been  so  [ffosperous,  fiff  which 
one  of  the  reasons  assigned  is  the.  foct  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  proprietary  manufocturers  residing  inXondon.  {See 
Report  on  Mant^facturet.)  The  manuiketura  of  watches 
was  introduced  about  1800,  and  has  become  so  extensive 
that  the  annual  number  manufactured  is  equal  to  that  of 
London.  The  local  position  of  Coventry  is  fovourable  for 
commercid  operations,  being  nearlv  central  between  the 
four  greatest  ports  of  England— Lonaon,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
and  Hull ;  possessing  great  focdlities  of  water  communica- 
tion by  the  Coventry  and  Oxford  canal,  which  otM>ns  into 
the  Orand  Trunk  navigatkm,  and  having  one  of  the  main 
roods  from  London  to  Birmingham  passing  thivugh  its 
streets. 

There  are  several  guilds,  or  incorponted  trading  com- 
panies, some  i^whioh  are  possessed  of  considerable  prcqwrty, 
which  they  spend  in  charily  and  fe^vitiea.  ^emtyofCo- 
▼entiy  sends  two  mem^,^  B9W^O^€  rieetifv 
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franoUw  wu  flnt  gimnted  in  tha  trigs  <^  Sdmrd  L  The 
nnmbs  of  «tootort  ibiw  the  Refcnn  Aot,  ii  5000.  Tha 
popttlatfon  this  eitjr  in  1377  wm  7000,  at  vhich  tune 
there  vera  only  18  towns  in  the  kingdom  huring  3000  ia- 
habitanti.  In  1831  the  pmidatian  vm  37,070.  of  wh<Hn 
204  fiLmilies  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and  4913  to 
trade  and  manuflujtureB.  Theie  is  a  weekly  market  on 
Friday,  and  fiurs  on  the  Mcond  Friday  after  Aah  Wed- 
nesday, May  Sod.  Friday  in  Trinity  week.  August  SOth 
and  27th,  and  Norember  Ist,  for  the  manu&ctuies  of  the 
<^ty,  and  for  cattle. 

(Antiquities  tf  Warwiduhin,  by  Duadale;  SiHorv  and 
Antiquitiet  of  CoMR/ry,  ISmo,  1810 ;  aim  CoemOry  Ouide, 
by  W.  Reader.) 

COVEHDALE,  MILES,  bishop  of  Bxeter,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  vas  born  in  1487.  He  was  educated  in  the 
house  of  the  Angnstine  friars  in  Cambridge  of  whidi  Dr. 
Barnes,  aitenraroi  one  of  the  Protaslnit  martrrs.  was  then 
prior.  Wlwther  ha  took  a  degrae  at  the  tJninnity  of 
Cambridge  in  eaii;|r  lift  seams  uncertain ;  but  Godwin  says 
ho  afienrards  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tubingen,  and  was,  though  later  in  life,  admitted 
ad  futtdem  U  Cambridge.  Being  in  his  early  yean  at- 
tached to  the  religion  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  he 
became  an  Augustine  monk.  In  1514  he  entuM  into  holy 
orders,  and  was  oidained  at  Norwich ;  but  he  aftarwards 
changed  his  religious  opinions.  Bale  says  he  was  one  of  the 
first  who,  together  with  Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  his  quondam 
prior,  taught  me  purity  of  the  gospel,  and  defeated  hims^ 
wholly  to  the  serrice  of  the  Reformation.  About  this  time, 
probably  IftSO  or  1531,  the  reformed  religion  began  to  show 
Itself  at  Gamlnriilge,  where  various  eminent  men,  and  Miles 
Ccverdale  amoi^st  them,  began  to  asaemblo  for  oonferenee 
on  those  pointa  which  had  bean  discuasad  by  the  lefbnMn 
abroad.  In  1533  he  appeaii  to  havo  bem  abroodf  and  a^ 
sisted  Tyndale  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible;  and  in  1535 
his  own  translation  of  the  BU>Ie  appeared,  with  a  dedication 
to  Kiog  Henry  VIII.  It  formed  a  folio  volume,  printed,  on 
Humphrey  Wanley  (Lord  Oxford's  librarian)  thought,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  types,  at  Zurich,  by  Chriatopber  Yton- 
chover.  He  thus  hod  the  honour  of  editing  the  first  Eng- 
lish Bible  allowed  by  royal  authority,  and  the  first  tiuna- 
lation  of  the  whole  Bible  printed  in  our  language.  The 
Psalms  ia  it  are  those  now  used  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1S3S  Coverdale  went 
abroad  again  on  the  business  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible. 
Grafton,  the  English  printer,  had  permiision  from  Frimcis 
i.,  at  the  request  of  King  Henry  VlU.  himsaK  to  print  a 
Bible  at  Pans,  on  account  of  tha  sapwior  skill  i^Uie  work- 
men, and  the  goodneas  and  dwapneis  of  the  paper.  But, 
notwitbstandiog  the  royal  lieenie,  the  Inquisition  inters 
TOaedhyan  instrument  dated  Doocmbar  17,  1538.  The 
French  printers,  their  English  employers,  and  Coverdale, 
who  was  the  oorreeior  of  ine  press,  wm  summoned  before 
the  inquiHtors,  and  the  impression,  conaisting  of  2500 
copies,  was  seised  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  The 
avarice  of  the  officer  who  superintended  the  burning  of  the 
copies,  howevei',  induced  him  to  sell  several  cheats  of  them 
to  a  haberdasher,  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  his  wares,  by 
which  means  a  few  copies  were  preserved.  The  Engltsn 
proprietors,  who  had  tlod  at  the  alarm,  returned  to  Paris 
when  it  subsided;  and  not  only  recovered  noma  of  the 
copies  which  had  escaped  the  fire,  but  luought  with  them 
to  L(aid(m  the  presseag  typea,  and  printeia.  This  importa- 
tion enaUed  Cvafton  ana  'Whitehureii  to  print,  in  1539, 
what  is  called  Cnuimer'a,  or  'The  C^at  Bible,*  in  which 
Coverdale  compared  the  translation  with  the  Hebrew,  oin>- 
rected  it  in  manv  places,  and  was  the  chief  overseer  of  the 
work.  Coverdale  was  almoner,  some  time  afterward,  to 
Queen  Catherine  Parr,  the  last  wife  of  Henn  VIII.,  at 
whose  fonecal  he  officiated  in  the  Chapel  of  SudeWy  Castle 
in  Oloucestershire  in  1548.  On  August  14th,  1551,  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  John  Harman,  otherwise  Voysey,  in  the  see  of 
Exeter.  On  his  appointment  to  this  bishopric,  Coverdale 
was  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  first  fruita,  which 
therefore  the  king,  at  the  solicitation  of  Arehbtsluvp  Granmer, 
excused.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  eon- 
sequent  re-oetablishment  of  Catholicism,  be  was  sieetad 
from  his  see,  and  thrown  into  prison,  out  of  whidi  he  waa 
released  aAer  two  yaafs'  imprisoommt,  at  the  aaniMt  re- 
quest of  the  king  of  Dennwric,  wfaoae  okaplain.  Dr.  John 
Radul>enB,lMdnuurriidtbasiBtirofOovartal^awife.  On 
ba  rriMM^  which  was  or  the  condition  of  baaishii^  bimr 


sel(  Coverdale  repairod  to  tha  court  of  Denmark ;  he  wen 
afterward*  to  WeaeU  thence  to  BeKsabern.  and  finally  to 
Qeneva,  where  he  joined  several  other  English  exiles  in 
prodm^r  that  version  of  the  English  Bible  which  is  usually 
called  *The  Geneva  Translation ;'  part  of  which,  the  New 
Testament,  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1557,  by  Conrad  Ba- 
dins.  and  again  m  1560,  in  which  last  year  the  whole  Bible 
was  printed  in  the  same  plaoe  by  Rowland  Harte.  On  the 
aooeasion  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  Coverdale  retumod  from 
exile ;  but  having  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  re- 
formers, as  ihr  as  respected  the  eodesiastical  habits  and 
ceremonies,  he  was  not  allowed  to  resume  his  bishopric, 
nor  was  any  preferment  <^ered  to  him  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  1563  Bishop  Orindal  recommended  him  to  the 
bishofvio  of  Uandaff ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  Coverdale'a 
age  and  infirmities,  and  the  remains  of  the  plague,  from 
which  be  had  just  recovered,  made  him  decline  so  great  a 
<diarge.  In  lieu  of  it,  however,  the  bishop  collated  him  to 
the  reotory  of  St.  Munus  London  firidgie.  He  resign^ 
this  living  in  1566.'  The  date  of  his  de«th  haa  beenvsr 
riously  stated.  The  parish  register  of  St  Bartholomew, 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  iiowevw,  proves  that  he  vas 
buried  Februarv  19th,  1568,  in  the  chancel  of  which  church 
a  Latin  epitaph  remained  for  him,  till  it  was  destroyed 
along  with  the  church  in  the  great  On  of  1666.  Cover^ie 
Was  the  author  of  several  tracts  calculated  to  promote  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,. and  of  several  translations 
from  the  writings  of  th«  foreign  reformers :  a  list  of  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  these  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
Coverdale's  life  in  Chalmers's  Biographieal  Dictionary, 
which  is  our  authority  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ficts  here 
mentioned.  (See  also  Stripe's  lAvet  cff  Cranmer,  Parker, 
and  Grindali  his  Memorials  and  AanaUi  and  Tanner's 
BiblioUteoa  BrUanmeo-Hibemica.) 

The  third  centenary  of  the  publication  of  Conrdale'a 
Bible  was  celebrated  by  the  cleigy  throughout  the  churches 
of  EngUind.  October  4th,  1835*  and  aavoral  medals  were 
struck  upon  the  occasion. 

COVERED-WAY,  a  road  surrounding  a  fortified  poet 
along  the  side  of  tlte  diteh  which  is  opposite  to  the  ram- 
parts. It  is  usually  about  30  feet  broad,  on  Ulb  level  of  the 
natural  ground,  and  is  protected  by  the  mass  of  earth  called 
the  glacu.  Its  situation  is  indicated  by  the  unshaded  space 
above  the  line  RR  in  the  article  Bastion  (fig.  I).  As  the 
works  of  a  fortress  form  a  series  of  angles  which  are  alter- 
nately re-entering  and  salient,  the  covered-way  necessarily 
changes  its  direction  at  each  angle ;  and  the  spaces  which 
are  there  formed  bv  its  branches  (as  at  L  and  above  the 
curve  line  at  E  in  the  artiele  and  figure  above  cited^  are  re- 
spectively deaignated  '  re-entering  and  salient  places  ol 
arms.* 

Under  the  name  oSorlo  the  covated-way  is  met  with  in 
the  writing  of  the  first  Italian  engineers,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Tartaglia  in  the  I6th  century. 

In  the  defence  of  a  fortress  this  work  is  of  great  import- 
ance. A  constant  fire  may  be  kept  up  from  thence  while 
the  trenches  the  besi^ers  are  being  slowly  executed  on 
the  surface  of  the  glacis ;  and  in  the  BYStema  of  Vauban 
and  Cormontaingne  it  ia  purposely  made  so  narrow  aa  to 
render  the  construction  of  a  breaching  battery  upon  it  im 
possible^  except  by  the  tedioua  operation  of  removing  a 
large  part  of  the  glacis. 

Without  the  covered-way,  troops  making  a  sortie  would, 
after  havinc  crossed  the  mtch,  be  scarcely  capable  of  de- 
pleting unwtr  the  fire  of  the  enmay ;  and,  in  retreating,  if 
puraued.  they  might  be  cut  in  piaoea  on  the  counterscarp 
b^nre  they  eould  descend  into  the  ditoh,  w  gain,  by  thb 
bridges,  the  posterns  of  the  fortress ;  whereas  by  the 
sally-ports,  or  by  steps  temporarily  formed  along  the  interior 
aide  of  the  glacu,  the  depsjrtuie  from,  or  the  return  to,  the 
covered-my  ia  readily  aooonplished  by  a  Urge  body  of 
troops. 

An  attack  on  the  covered-wav  is,  moreover,  a  difficult 
enterprise,  and  is  usually  attsnded  with  great  loss  to  the 
besiegers :  the  thickness  of  the  glacis  renders  it  impossible 
to  faeiUtate  the  asseidt  by  forming  a  breach  in  it ;  a  graxing 
fire  of  musketry  from  tha  oovered-way  disorders  the  assail- 
ants during  thieir  approaoh ;  and,  when  arrived  at  the  crest 
of  the  glaciB,  on^  ud  sometimes  two  rom  <tf  palisades 
fiwm  a  tuaem  impedinMit  to  a  descent  into  the  wo^ 
Even  if  ui  entruee  should  be  gainad,  the  aasailanta  era 
eonfinad  between  tha  timversas  and  a|ffi)nrad  by  jthaL  fire 
•r  the  defandsrs  wIh>  hsvoDlftized  hftUasMoQie^  a 
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pluiigiiiff  fin  from  the  panpets  of  tiw  fortms.  It  u  easy 
to  eoneeivet  thenftrot  thmt  mch  an  attack  vfll  scarcely  be 
made  unleu  those  fires  have  been  previously  in  part 
silenced,  and  the  palisades  in  the  oovered-way  cteron^  hy 
a  Are  of  guns  or  howitzers  from  the  enfilading  hattmea. 
COVERTURE.  [Wifb.] 

COW,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  domestic  animals. 
Her  milk  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  nourish  in&nts  and  in- 
valids, and  requires  no  preparation  to  make  it  palatable 
or  wholesome.  In  the  article  Cattle  we  have  given  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  breeds  of  cows;  and  under 
Butter  and  Cheese  an  account  of  their  principal  pro- 
duce. We  shall  here  con&ne  ourselves  to  the  proper  ma-^ 
naeement  of  a  cow,  so  as  to  make  her  most  ^productive ; 
aiM  to  the  most  common  diaaaaes  to  whk^  Uus  animal  is 
suhiecL 

Whera  pnly  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  especially  where 
they  are  to  be  maintained  on  a  limited  portion  of  pasture, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  good  choice  be  made  when 
they  are  purchased  or  reared.  Some  bneds  no  doubt  are 
much  Hup^or  to  others ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  havii^  a  profitable  cow,  if  she  be  reared 
on  the  land  on  which  she  is  to  be  kept.  When  the  common 
breed  of  the  country  is  decidedly  inferior,  it  may  be  proBt- 
able  to  bring  a  cow  from  a  distance,  in  which  case  it  should 
be  fixim  some  district  of  which  the  pasture  is  rather  inferior 
to  that  to  which  she  is  brought,  or  at  least  not  better.  The 
beat  breeds  are  found  in  the  richest  pastures,  but  they  do 
not  thrive  on  worse.  On  poor  land  a  small  active  cow  will 
pick  her  food  and  keep  in  condition,  where  a  fine  large  cow 
would  starve,  or  at  least  &U  off  rapidly.  This  is  particularly 
Hie  case  in  the  mountains,  near  the  tops  of  which  no  60- 
mestic  animal  will  live  hut  the  goat,  and  next  to  it  the 
smallest  breed  <tf  com.  Where  vbe  pastures  are  poor  but 
extensive,  cows  g>ve  little  milk,  and  uie  number  which  can 
be  kept  must  make  up  for  the  produce  of  each.  Where,  on 
the  otner  hand,  cows  are  stalleo,  as  in  Flanders,  and  fed  on 
artificial  food  brought  to  them  hi  sufficient  quantity,  large 
bulky  cows  give  the  bost  return  for  the  food  ;  at  least  this 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Flemish  farmers  in  general. 
In  France,  where  the  cows  are  led  along  the  roads  to  pick 
up  the  herbage  growing  by  the  road-side,  or  are  tethered  on 
a  small  portion  of  clover  or  lucem,  a  small  lean  cow  is  pre- 
ferred ;  and  in  general  the  cows  commonly  met  with,  and 
which  are  bred  in  each  district,  seem  the  best  adapted  for 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  fe4.  Whatever  be  the  breed 
or  quality  of  a  cow,  she  should  always  have  plenty  a£  food, 
wiuout  which  no  considerable  produce  in  milk  can  be  ex- 
pected. This  food  ahould  be  succulent  as  well  as  nourisb- 
me,  or  else  &X  will  he  produced  instead  of  milk.  A  cow 
wdl  fed  may  be  sa&ly  milked  till  within  a  month  of  her 
calving.  It  is  better  that  she  should  he  dry  before  the  new 
milk  begins  to  spring  in  her  udder.  A  little  attention  will 
readily  prevent  her  becoming  dry  too  soon,  or  being  milked 
too  long.  Heifers  with  their  first  calf  ahould  be  allowed 
to  go  dry  sooner  than  older  cows ;  because  their  growth 
would  be  impeded  by  the  double  drain  of  the  milk  and  the 
csl£  It  is  best  to  let  a  heifer  go  to  the  bull  when  nature 
prompts  her  to  it,  provided  she  be  not  less  than  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  old ;  for  if  they  are  thwarted  in  their  first 
hrat,  they  are  apt  to  become  insular  ever  after ;  and  it  is 
advant^eoua  for  a  cow  to  calve  regularly  at  the  aame  sea- 
son of  ue  year.  The  best  time  is  May,  when  Uie  gntss 
benns  to  be  succulent  In  some  countries,  such  as  Svit- 
zenand,  the  cows  cedve  regularly  in  April  or  May,  and  are 
then  sent  to  the  pastures  among  the  mountains.  The  calf 
is  killed  almost  immediately,  unless  it  be  reared  for  stock, 
veal  being  of  little  value.  In  populous  countries  where 
veal  is  considered  a  luxury,  the  calves  are  kept  and  fattened 
by  letting  them  suck  the  cows,  or  by  giving  them  warm 
milk  to  drink.  Near  large  towns  this  is  a  profitable  mode 
of  employing  the  milk,  when  it  cannot  be  sold  for  imme- 
diate consumption.  [Cau.] 

A  cottager  with  two  or  three  acres  of  moderate  land  may 
keep  a  cow,  and  thus  add  much  to  his  earnings  as  a  la- 
bourer. For  this  purpose  he  will  require  a  amall  portion 
of  ^wmaneat  grass  fenced  off^  to  allow  the  cow  to  take  ex- 
ercue^  whidi  is  neoessai^  to  bv  healdi.  Her  fbod  must  be 
railed  in  regular  auocosaion,  and  cut  tot  her.  The  earliest 
gremlboduxye;  then  tares;  then  dovav  which  may  be 
made  so  to  succeed  each  other  as  to  give  an  ample  supply. 
Cabbages,  beet-root,  parsmpi^  potatoes  and  turnips,  wul 
oontinue  the  tupi^  during  winter;  and  the  dimg  and  urine 


of  the  cow  carefhlly  collected,  will  be  suffieient  to  keep  the 

land  in  condition.  This  system,  lately  introduced  into  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  hag  already  greatly  improved  the  condition 
of  the  industrious  vota.  iWe  is  very  good  advice  on  this 
management  in  Gwbett't  CoUaga  Beanomg,  a  mefhl  little 

pubtication. 

Where  cows  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  open  air,  with  proper 
shelter  in  case  of  stwmy  and  wet  weather,  they  are  subject 
to  few  diseases.  They  must  be  carefully  looked  to  at  the 
time  of  calving,  but  except  in  urgent  cases  nature  must  be 
allowed  to  penbrm  her  own  office.  A  little  common  sense 
and  experience  will  soon  teach  the  possessor  of  a  cow  to 
assist  nature,  if  absolutely  neceuary ;  and  in  case  of  dif- 
ficulties the  safbst  way  is  to  call  in  an  experienced  person. 
Drinks  and  medicinea  should  be  avoidea;  a  little  warm 
water,  with  wama  barley  or  bean  meal  mind  with  it,  is  the 
most  comfiulahle  drink  for  a  cow  after  ealvii^.  The  cal^ 
and  not  the  cow,  ahoold  have  the  first  milk,  which  nature 
has  intended  to  purge  its  intestines  of  a  glutinous  substance 
which  is  always  found  in  the  new-bun  calf.  A  very  com- 
mon disease  with  cows  is  a  disordered  AinctioB  of  the  livo-, 
producing  a  yellowish  tint  in  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  in 
the  skin.  A  gentle  purge,  consisting  of  half  a  pound  of 
Glauber  salts,  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two  ounces  of  treacle, 
with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  poured  over  them,  may  ba 
given  when  it  is  milk-warm,  and  repeated  every  oUier  day  * 
keeping  the  cow  warm,  if  it  be  in  winter,  by  a  cloth  over 
the  loins,  and  in  a  shed.  This  will  in  general  restore  hei 
health.  Should  the  cow  appear  to  have  a  chronic  afection, 
the  safest  course  for  a  ootta^  is  to  part  with  her  at  any 
price  to  those  who  may  ba  better  skilled  in  curing  diseases; 
for  it  is  srtdom  that  a  cow  is  worth  the  expense  of  the  Ihr* 
rier'a  attendance  in  such  cases.  The  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
eased Uver  or  lungs  in  a  cow  are  leanness,  with  a  staring 
coat,  a  husky  cough  with  loss  of  appetite,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a  great  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  the 
milk.  Tina  first  loss  by  the  sale  of  the  cow  is  always  the 
least  in  the  end.  In  accidents,  or  acute  diseases,  Uie  at- 
tendance of  a  clever  veterinary  is  indispensable. 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  than  the  idea  that  medicines 
are  necessary  to  keep  cows  in  health ;  and  the  practice  of 
keeping  advertized  medicines  at  hand  to  give  to  an  animal 
whenever  it  is  fancied  to  be  ill,  is  very  detrimental  to  their 
health.  Attention  to  food  and  exereiK^  giving  the  first 
regularly  and  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time,  aim  allowing 
the  cow  to  use  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  latter,  are  the 
great  secrets  of  health ;  am  a  healthy  young  cow  reared  at 
home,  or  purchased  <tf  a  cmiscientious  dealer,  will  probably 
live  to  old  without  ever  Iwving  had  any  disease.  A  cow 
is  old  and  unprofitable  when  she  reaches  twelve  or  fourteen 
years.  She  should  then  be  sold  and  a  young  one  purchased. 
If  the  cottager  have  the  means  of  rearing  a  cow-calf  to 
succeed  the  old  mother,  he  will  do  well ;  u  not,  he  must 
lay  by  a  portion  of  the  cow's  produce  every  year  to  raise  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  old  cow  and  a  young 
one.  The  saving  banks  are  admirable  institutions  for  this 
purpose :  a  few  killings  laid  by  when  the  produce  of  the 
cow  is  greatest,  will  soon  amount  to  the  sum  required  to 
exchai^  an  old  one  for  a  younger. 

COW-TREE,  a  plant  little  known,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Urticacesa,  and  apparently  to  Km  genus 
Brosimuni,  fkom  which,  when  wounded,  a  mtlky  nutritious 
juice  is  diaeharf^  in  such  ahtmdanoe  as  to  render  it 
an  important  object  to  the  poor  nativea  in  whose  country 
it  grows.  It  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  being  pee^iar 
to  the  Cordilloas  of  the  Coast  of  Caracas,  particularly 
from  Barbula  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  near  the  villaee  of 
San  Mateo,  and  in  the  valley  of  Caucagua,  three  days' 
journey  east  of  Caracas.  In  these  places  it  bears  the 
name  of  Palo  d«  vaca  or  arbol  de  ieeke,  and  forms  a  fine 
tree  resembling  the  star  apple  of  the  West  Indies.  '  Its 
oblong  pointed  leaves,  rough  and  alternate,  are  marked  by 
lateral  ribs,  prominent  at  the  lower  surface  and  parallel ; 
the^  are,  some  of  them,  ten  inches  long.'  Its  fktwtts  and 
fruit  have  not  been  seen  by  any  botanist.  From  incisions 
in  its  trunk  flows  a  riutiuous  milk,  similar  in  consistence 
to  the  first  milk  yielmd  hy  a  cow  after  calving  It  has  an 
agreeahle  habamie  smell,  is  eaten  by  theN^roe%  who 
fktten  upon  il;  and  has  been  found  tiy  Europeans  per^ 
fbctly  innoxkms.  In  ehemhsal  characters  it  is  remarkably 
simiuur  to  the  milk  of  •tiiiwi^  throwing  down  a  cheesy 
matter,  and  undergoing  the  sum  phanmena  of  mitnflw- 
tion  as  gektizw.  Digitized  by  VjOOg  IC 
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Humboldt  suppoaed  the  cow-tree  to  belong  to  the  Sspo- 
taceoud  order,  but,  though  lit^e  haa  been  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  it  since  his  visit  to  the  Caracas,  it  is  at  least  cettain 
that  it  is  either  a  species  of  Bcosimum  or  very  nearly  related 
to  it,  and  consequently  a  member  of  the  Urticaceous  order. 

The  latter  cdrenmstanoe  renders  the  cow>tree  stiU  more 
interesting;  ibr  the  milky  juice  of  UrtieaGeoiis  plants  is  in 
other  cases  highly  poisonous.  Bat  botanists  are  now  ac- 
quainted with  many  instances  of  innoevous  plants  in 
poisonous  orders ;  thus  the  hyarhya  tree  of  Demerara,  for 
instance,  belonging  to  the  deadly  Apocynaceoua  fiimily, 
yields  a  thick  rich  milky  fluid  destitute  of  acrimony ;  ani^ 
the  Kiriaghuna  plant  of  Ceylon  is  a  sort  of  East  Indian 
cow-plant,  notwithstanding  it  belongs  to  the  Asclepiada- 
ceous  order  which  is  acrid  and  dangerous.  In  the  al»ence 
of  precise  information  as  to  the  circumstances  tmder  which 
the  cow-trees  are  milked,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  their  harmlessness ;  but  erery  physiolorast  will  see 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  eacpUunea  iriuwut  difficulty  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

COWBS.   rWioHT,  IsLB  or.] 

OOWITCH,  or  C0WA6E,  a  word  of  unknown  derivfr- 
tion,  unless  it  be  a  corruption  of  Al  Koodie^  the  Ba:^;fiU 
name  one  of  the  plants  that  produces  it,  consists  of  the 
hairs  found  upon  the  pods  of  diflerent  species  of  Muama. 
They  are  exraedingly  slender,  brittle  and  easily  detached, 
and  the  fhicments  raadily  stick  into  the  skin  and  produce 
an  intolerable  itdiii^;  hence  they  are  frequently  employed 
for  mischievous  purposes.  Cowitcfa  is  also  used  medicinally 
as  a  vermifuge,  by  bein^  mixed  with  syrup  till  of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  and  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  tea- 
spoonsftil. 

The  plants  that  bear  these  pods  are  targe  twining  annuals 
or  perennials,  with  leaves  like  those  of  kidney  beans,  dark 
pu^le  papilionaceous  flowers,  with  a  short  standard  lying 
close  upon  the  wings  and  keel,  and  diadelphous  stamens, 
half  of  which  have  round  and  half  arrow-headed  anthers. 
The  pods  contain  ftom  one  to  six  seeds,  and  are  covered  by 
a  yeepf  wrinkled  shrivelled  skin,  which  even  stands  up  in 
little  plates.  Before  they  are  ripe  and  their  hairs  hardened, 
the  pods  are  employed  as  a  vegetable,  like  kidney  beans, 
and  are  described  as  being  delidous.  The  species  are  found 
in  hedges,  thickets,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  about  water- 
courses in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  America 
within  the  tropics.  Mucuna  urens  and  pruriens  usually 
furnish  the  substance;  but  that  trom  M.  monosperma, 
called  by  the  Telingas  Enooga  doola  gunda,  or  Elephant's 
Scratch- wort,  is  said  to  excem  the  others  in  the  irritating 
burning  property  of  its  hairs.  Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that 
M.  pruriens  was  one  of  the  plants  formerly  used  in  India  to 
poison  wells;  *it  has  turned  out  however  not  to  be  the 
poison  it  was  taken  for,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  tho 
other  plants  employed  for  the  same  base  ends  are  for- 
tunately much  less  dangwous  than  those  who  employ  them 
imagine.* 
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COWLEY,  ABRAHAM,  the  son  of  a  grocer  tasident  in 
Fleet  Street,  London,  was  bom  in  1618,  and  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  an  early  poet,  and  attributes  the  direction  of  his  genius 
to  the  ]>erusu  of  Spenser,  whose  works,  he  says, '  were  wont 
to  lye  in  his  mother's  parlour and  with  which  he  made 
hinuelf  fluniUar  before  he  was  twelve  years  old.   At  the 
age  of  fifteem  (not  thirteen)  he  published  a  volume  called 
'Pbetie  Blossoms,*  containing,  among  other  things, 'The 
TVagical  History  of  Pyramiis  and  Thisbe,'  written  when  be 
was  ten  years  old.   At  coU^e  he  incre^ed  bis  reputation 
by  the  elegance  of  his  exercises :  and  not  to  mention  minor 
works,  composed  the  greater  port  of  his  '  Davideis.'  an  un- 
finished epic,  in  four  books,  on  the  troubles  of  David. 
Being  attached  to  the  court  party,  he  was  ejected  in  1643, 
after  ne  had  taken  hi#degree  of  M.  A. ;  and  he  then  settled 
in  St.  John!s  College,  Ouord,  where  he  became  known  and 
esteemed  by  some  leading  men,  and  being  appointed  secre- 
tary to  lord  Jermyn,  afterwards  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  honourable  and  confidential  office  of  cypher- 
mg  and  decyphering  the  correspondence  of  the  king  and 
queen.   He  follows  the  latter  to  Paris  in  1646,  and  re- 
mained abroad  ten  ^ean.   Returning  in  1696,  as  a  sort  of 
spy,  'to  take  occusion  of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of 
things  in  this  nation,*  he  was  seised,  and  obliged  to  give 
heavy  securi^  for  his  future  behaviour.   In  the  same  yeu 
he  published  an  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  preihi»,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  inserted  something  suppressed  in 
subsequent  editions,  which  was  interpreted  to  denote  some 
relaxation  of  his  loyalty.    He  also  obtained,  Wood  says, 
through  the  influence  of  the  men  then  in  power,  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  Oxford  in  1657 :  having  professed  the  study  of 
physic,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  cloak  the  real  motive  of  his 
visit  to  England.   He  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  prac 
Used,  and  the  only  fruit  of  his  studies  was  a  Latin  poem 
upon  PlantSt  in  six  books.   Upon  Cromwell's  death  he  re- 
turned to  f^ce,  and  resumed  his  office.   At  the  Restora 
tioa  be  expected  to  obtain  the  mastership  of  the  Savor, 
which  had  been  promised  to  him  both  by  Cnaries  1.  and  tl. 
In  tioB,  to  his  great  mortiflcation,  he  was  disappointed ;  but 
some  amends  were  made  him  by  a  beneficial  lease  of  the 
queen's  lands  at  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  whither  he  retired 
in  1665,  and  died  in  July,  1667,  in  his  49th  year.   He  was 
buried  near  Chaucer  aim  Spenser,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  in  1675  the  duke  of  Bueki^ham  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

Cowley  is  characterized  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  '  the  last  and 
undoubtedly  the  best '  of  the  metaphysical  authors,  a  curious 
class,  of  whom  the  biographer,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  has 
given  a  critical  account  '  In  bis  own  lime  he  was  con- 
sidered of  unrivalled  excellence.  Clarendon  represents  him 
as  having  taken  a  flight  beyond  all  that  went  oefore  him ; 
and  Milton  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  three  greatest 
English  poets  were  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Cowley.'  For 
a  bng  time  he  was  an  object  of  supreme  admiration,  and 
his  Pindaric  Odes  were  imitated  to  weariness  by  those  who 
could  emulate  his  exlravAgance,  but  not  his  learning,  wit, 
and  fertility.  This  fbshion  has  long  been  at  an  end :  and 
while  the  simpler  of  our  older  poets  nave  of  late  years  been 
increasing  in  popularity,  Cowley,  we  conceive,  is  scarcely 
known  to  a  majority  even  of  the  poetical  readers  of  this 
country.  His  merits  are  summed  by  Johnson  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — '  He  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  his  pages  are  embellished 
with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could  supply :  he  was 
the  first  who  inuexted  to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  greater  ode  and  ibe  gaiety  of  the  less ;  he  was  qua- 
lified for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofty  flights;  he  was 
among  those  who  freed  translation  from  servility,  and  in- 
stead of  following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by  his 
side;  and  if  he  left  veraification  yet  improvable,  he  left 
likewise  from  time  to  time  such  specimens  of  excellence 
as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it'  His  fkults  are, 
negligent  and  sometimes  vulgar  diction,  rugged  and  prosaic 
versification,  pedantry,  hyperbolical  exaggeration,  and  an 
abundance,  unchecked  by  judgment,  of  that  particular  sor 
of  wit  which  Johnson  dmnes  to  be  the  discovery  of  occult 
resemblances  in  things  apparently  unlike.  His  poetry  pro- 
ceeds from  the  head  more  than  the  heart,  and  dazzles 
ofteuOT  than  it  touches.  This  app.ieB  especially  to  his 
amatory  poems :  '  Considered  as  tne  verses  of  a  lover,  nt. 
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Amdnew.*  And  this  is  not  ironderfkil,  when  wa  in  told 
Oiat  he  nerer  loved  but  once,  and  then  wanted  resolution 
to  tell  his  passion.  His  Miscellanies  have  gained  high 
praise  from  the  same  eritio,  as  containing  '  great  variety  of 
style  and  sHittment,  from  burlesque  levity  to  tiwfal  grtu- 
dflor.'  Thb  stylB  of  his  prose  is  wo  highly  ooramended. 
COWPARSLSY.  a  vild  wnbdlillBnas  plant,  caUcd 

COWPARSNEF,  a  vild  umbellifinnif  i^t,  ealled  He- 
racl/mm  Sphimdylium. 

COWPER.  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Great  Berkham- 
•tead  in  Hertfordshire,  of  which  place  his  &th«,  the  Rev. 
John  Cowper.  was  rector,  on  the  Idth  of  November  (old 
style),  1731.  He  was  first  placed,  when  he  was  but  six 
years  old,  at  a  school  kept  by  Dr.  Fitman,  at  Market  Street 
in  Hertfordshire.  The  cruelty  of  ft  elder  boy  rendered 
the  two  years  which  he  spent  here  two  years  of  mieffl^.  He 
was  next  placed  in  the  house  of  an  ocuUst,  apprehensions 
being  then  entertained  that  be  would  lose  hu  s^ht ;  and 
under  the  care  of  this  oculist  two  more  years  of  his  boyhood 
woe  passed.  At  the  of  ten  ha  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School,  wbera  he  stayed  till  he  was  eighteen ;  applying 
during  these  eight  yeus  with  diligence  to  his  rtodiea,  ana 
entering  with  spirit  into  bofirii  sports. 

After  leaving  Westminster,  Cowper  was  articled  for  three 
years  to  a  solicitor ;  in  whose  office  be  had  for  a  &llow*clerk 
the  future  Lord  Thurlow.  When  the  three  years  for  which 
he  was  articled,  during  which  however  he  gained  no  great 
stock  of  legal  knowledge,  expired,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1754  he  was  called 
to  the  bar ;  and  in  1 759  be  was  appointed  a  cramnissioner 
of  bankrupts.  One  reason,  and  doubtless  a  principal  tea- 
son,  why  the  law  had  been  fixed  upon  as  Gowper's  profes- 
sion, was  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  l^al  patztMi- 
age  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  relations.  It  was  not 
certainly  from  any  enthnsiBam  for  the  law  evinced  by  Cow- 
par  ;  though  it  has  not  been  made  out  tint  his  pnufossion 
nad  been  determined  upon  by  bis  friends  in  the  teeth  of 
convincing  proof  that  be  was  unfit  for  it.  Having  however 
a  small  patrimony,  and  looking  forward  to  the  exerdse  in 
his  &vour  of  the  family  influence  which  has  beoi  men^ 
tioned,  he  cared  not  ws  that  to  which  application  would 
l«id,  any  more  than  he  liked  the  subject  to  which  he  was 
to  apply ;  and  aocwdingly  he  neglected  the  study  of  law. 
While  residing  in  the  Temple,  he  made  lore  to  tus  couun, 
Theodora  Cowper,  the  sister  of  his  correspondent,  Lady 
Hesketh,  and  dallied  with  literature.  He  was  a  merabnr 
of  a  club  called  ^e  *  Nonsense  Club,'  consisting  entirely 
of  Westminster  men,  among  whom  were  Bonnell  TbornbKi, 
Colman,  and  lioyd ;  and  he  contributed  a  few  p^wrs  to  the 
^'Connoisseur,'  en  which  Thornton  and  CobsBn  were  the 
joint  {nrojectoia  and  writers. 

His  residence  in  the  Temple  estend«]  throngh  eleven 
years.  In  1 763,  the  last  year  of  that  residoiee,  the  offieea 
of  clerk  of  the  journals,  reiading  derk,  and  clerk  of!  the  com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Lords,  all  which  offices  were  at  the 
disposal  of  B  cousin  of  Cowper's,  became  vacant  about  the 
same  time.  The  last  two  were  conferred  on  Cowper.  His 
patrimony  was  by  this  time  well  nigh  spent,  and  the  gift 
was  ther^ve  so  for  acceptable.  But  the  duties  attached 
to  the  offices  of  reading  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  committees 
were  duties  which  required  that  he  should  frequently  ap- 
pear before  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  to  him,  who  sufiered 
from  extreme  nervousness,  a  public  exhibition  of  any  kind 
was,  as  he  himself  expresses  it, '  mortal  poison.*  Ho  there- 
for^ almost  im'mediately  after  having  accepted  them,  re- 
signed these  offices ;  and  took  that  of  clerk  of  the  journals. 
But  here  again.  Ids  cousin's  right  of  nomination  having 
been  questioned,  Cowper  wo*  unexpectedly  required  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  an  examiimtion  at  the  Inur  of  the  bouse, 
before  being  allowed  to  take  the  office.  Thus  the  evil  from 
which  he  seemed  to  have  escaped  again  met  him.  *A 
thunderbolt,'  he  writes  in  his  memoir  of  himself  'would 
have  been  as  welcome  to  me  as  this  intelligence. . .  .To  re- 
quire my  attendance  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  that  I  might 
there  publicly  entitle  myself  to  the  office,  was  in  effect  to 
exclude  me  from  it.  In  the  mean  time,  tiie  interest  of  my 
friend,  the  honour  of  his  choice,  my  own  reputation,  and 
circumstances,  all  urged  me  forward ;  all  pressed  me  to  un- 
dertake that  which  I  saw  to  be  impraeticule.'  Unceasing 
was  the  anguish  which  he  now  aimerod.  He  even  looked 
forward  aaatmsly  to  the  coming  insanity,  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  whiw  had  manifoited  itadf  some  Tear*  b^hiflb 


that  he  might  have  a  reason  fin-  throwing  up  the  office ;  anl 
when  the  dreaded  day  drew  near,  and  he  found  biniself  still 
in  possession  of  hu  senses,  he  determined  on  the  commis- 
sion of  suicide.  Hie  many  attempts  to  destroy  himself  all 
foiled  of  snooess,  owing,  as  he  is  pleased  to  explain  it  in 
his  memoir,  to  direct  interpositions  of  Proridenoe.  The 
offlee  was  nltimatety  resignea  tm  tin  very  day  appmnfed  for 
the  examination ;  and  sluirtly  afterwards  he  became  insane. 
He  was  immediately  placed  nndw  the  cere  of  Dr.  Cotton 
at  9t  Albaa's,  wiu  whom  he  stayed  until  his  reoovwy, 
which  took  ^lae  about  elghtem  montha  alte,  in  Jtm^ 
1765. 

mie  form  which  Cowper's  madness  assumed  was  that  of 
religious  madness.  A  belief  that  he  had  been  irrevocaUr 
out  off  from  a  state  of  grace  in  this  wn-ld,  and  aalvatioo 
in  the  next,  was  that  which  preyed  upon  his  mind  previous 
to  the  coming  of  the  shock,  and  was  predominant  while  it 
lasted.  In  the  three  subsequent  periods  of  his  lifo  durin;; 
which  madness  retomed  to  him,  from  1773  to  1776,  for 
about  six  months  in  1787,  and  during  the  six  years  pre- 
ceding his  death,  its  form  was  the  same. 

On  Cowper**  reoovery  in  1766,  be  took  up  hit  residence 
in  HnatingdoB,  aoMy  utat.he  might  be  within  reach  of  a 
yonnger  brother  who  ma  Uien  at  Oambri^.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  fomilyofMr.Unwin,  the  beneficial 
influence  exercised  by  whom  on  Cowper's  mlneqneDt  life  is 
well  known.  Finding  that  his  spirits  were  snudng  in  the 
solitude  in  which  ha  Uved,  and  also  that  his  scan^  mean 
were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  separate  estaUishment,  he 
became  a  boarder  in  Mr.  Unwin's  house.  On  Mr.  Unwin's 
death  in  1767,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  removed  to  Olney 
in  Buckinghamshire,  attracted  thither  by  their  esteem  for 
Mr.  Newton,  who  was  then  curate  of  the  place.  Mr.Newton, 
a  man  greatly  to  be  respected  for  moiml  wMth.  was  of  that 
religionB  daaa  which  is  eommonl]^  called  evangelical ;  and 
Cowper  now  entered  upm  what  is  styled  Iqr  a  biona|iheT 
belon^g  to  the  same  clasa  of  pietiits  'a  oonne  (^decided 
CSiriMoan  hminess,  substituting  fiequent  enngdieal  war- 
ship for  the  cuuly  ftMrm  of  prayer  with  which  he  ud  hitherto 
contented  himself  uid  enjoying  the  advantages  (rf  a  num 
extended  religious  intncottrse.'  It  is  probable  that  Cowpra, 
with  his  constitutional  nervousness  and  {mdi^ositiwi  to 
mental  derangement,  did  not  derive  unmixed  good  from 
the  excitement  of  frequent  prayer-meetings  and  an  unre- 
mitting attention  to  religious  sul^ects.  Mr.  Newton  had 
formed  a  pUui  of  publishing  a  volume  of  hymns,  and  pre- 
vailed on  Cowper  to  aanst  in  composing  them.  They  were 
afterwards  published  in  1776,  under  the  title  of  (Hoe* 
Hymns ;  but  Cowper,  before  he  had  proceeded  for  in  then 
composition,  was  vUuted  with  his  second  attack  of 
which  lasted  nearly  four  years. 

In  1776,  after  Cowper's  reoovoy,  Mr.  Nawton  ramoived 
from  Olney.  ^  Mrs.  Unwin's  adivice  be  was  now  induced 
to  oommeiies  a  poem,  taking,  upon  her  sugReation,  the 
Progress  of  Error  fox  his  subject;  and  he  immraiatdhrwent 
on  to  write  three  more  moral  satires,  intitled  *  Truth,' 
'Table  Talk,'  and  'Bxpostulation.'  These,  toselher with 
the  poems  intitled  'Error,*  'Hope,'  'Charify,  'Conver- 
sation,' and  '  Retirement,'  and  some  smaller  pieces,  were 
formed  into  a  volume,  which  was  publish^  in  178:!. 
He  published  a  second  vdume  in  1783,  containing  the 
'TosV  and  ''Hncinium,*  the  former  of  whidi  poems  had 
been  commenced  on  the  so^estion  of  another  female 
friend.  Lady  Austen.  It  is  to  the  same  la^  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the '  History  of  J<^  €^^.*  Be  ha^  begu.". 
in  1784,  so  soon  as  the  *Task'  nnd  *Tiroeiniam*  fabd  been 
written,  his  tnndation  of  Homer,  which  occupied  him  for 
the  next  six  yean.  The  transUtioD  wea  pnUislMd  in  1 791 
Dnriw  ita  progress  ha  had  (bunged  hds  ploea  tii  leatdence 
from  Olney  to  the  neighbouring  village  m  Weston,  on  the 
reoommeiuation  of  his  cousin,  Lady  Heskath,  with  whom 
he  had  reoentlT  renewed  a  comspoadenee  which  had  been 
long  snspendea,  and  whose  attentions  contributed  much  to 
the  comibrt  of  his  later  years.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  translation  (rf  Homar  was  completed,  he  undertook  to 
superintend  anew  edition  of  Milton  sWwks,  and  to  fumi&h 
translations  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  poems.  In  1792  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Hayley  at  Eartham,  m  Sussex,  not  having 
made  a  journey  for  twenty  years  befia^  Symptoms  of  his 
constitutional  malady  had  occasionally  shown  themselves 
during  the  dght  or  ten  preceding  ynn ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning (tf  1794  he  was  again  afflicted  with  nuidoess.  A 
change  of  wene  bein|i|)i)^|MPid&saty4^*u  removed 
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flrA  to  North  Tnddenham  in' Norfolk,  thenes  to  Mnnds- 
lejf  and  aftenraids  to  Eait  liiereliam;  and  bo  succeeded  in 
obtaining  short  intrnnls  of  oomparatiTO  tranquillity,  during 
which  he  oomposed  one  or  two  amaU  ^eces  and  revised  his 
translation  at  Homer.  Mrs.  tJmrin,  fau  ftlthfial  companion, 
died  on  the  l7th  of  December,  1796 ;  and  after  three  drearj 
years,  Gowper  iblloved  her  to  the  grave  oo  the  83th  crT 
April,  1800.   He  died  in  his  e9th  year. 

Cowper's  merits  have  been  summed  up  by  Mr.  Bouthey 
in  the  wra-ds— '  the  moat  popular  poet  of  his  generation, 
and  the  best  of  Bnglish  letter-writers.'  His  letters  are 
written  in  a  genuine  unaffected  English  style,  and  are 
marked  for  the  most  part  by  a  playmlness  and  humour 
which  effectually  prevent  the  veaiy  feeling  that  usually 
attends  a  long  continuous  reading  of  epistolary  correspond- 
ence. Absence  of  affectation  is  again  a  chief  charac- 
teristic of  his  poems,  lliey  are  free  from  all  sickly  aenti- 
mentali^  or  mannerism  in  language.  As  regards  freedom 
from  tlie  fliat,  the  manliness  of  the  poet  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  feminine  character  of  the  nan ; 
nrhile,  viih  reference  to  ttie  second  point,  Cowper  has  the 
merit  of  having  done  much  towards  that  improvement  in 
poetic  diction  which  has  since  received  a  mighty  impulse 
through  the  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  He  was  an  en- 
tbusiastio  lover  of  nature ;  and  some  of  bis  descriptions  of 
natural  objects  are  such  as  Wordsworth  himself  might  be 
proud  to  own.  His  poems  contain  aliu,  aa  it  is  not  too 
strongly  expressed  by  Hazlitt,  *a  numbw  of  pictures  of 
domestic  comfort  and  social  refinement  which  can  hardly 
bo  forgotten  but  with  the  language  itself.'  {Lectures  on 
the  English  Poeta,  p.  182.)  There  is  a  striking  amount  of 
variety  in  his  poems,'  or,  taking  but  one  of  them,  in  the 

*  Task'  alone.  Some  ciS  his  smaller  pieces,  as  for  instance 
the  Lines  on  receiving  his  Mother's  Portnil^  and  those 
addressed  '  to  Mary,'  are  exquisitely  pathetic 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  £sv  words  concerning  his  trans- 
lation of  Homer.  Ita  execution  is  unequal,  as  mi^ht  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  a  work  of  such  length,  ana  of  an 
author  subject  to  attacks  of  melancholy  as  Cowper  was. 
But  taken  as  a  whole,  and  judged  by  those  rules  which 
should  be  applied  to  translations,  it  must  be  pronounced 
tlio  best  translation  of  Homer  which  we  possess.  He  set 
□ut  with  a  determination  to  seize,  so  fkr  as  he  could,  the 
rcul  spirit  of  Homer ;  whereas  Pope,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
iranslated  not  from  inclination,  but  for  money,  had  thought 
of  any  thing  else ;  and  having  adopted  blank  verse,  he  had 
to  make  no  sacrifices  of  meamng  or  language  to  the  tyranny 
of  rhyme.  From  Cowper  too,  a  man  gifted  with  a  decidedly 
poetical  temperament,  a  more  genial  appreciation  of  Homer 
was  to  be  expected  than  from  one  wnoae  merits  chiefly 
consist  in  powers  of  wit  which  are  certainly  great,  and  in 
a  ^ility  of  rhyming  which  is  certainly  extraorduiaiy. 
Cowper  himself  said  of  his  predecessor—'  There  is  hardly 
the  Oiing  in  the  world  of  wMdi  Pbpe  was  so  destitute  as  a 
tasto  for  Homer.* 

There  are  numerous  Lives  of  Oow](er.  It  is  unne- 
cessary, since  all  that  is  pecuUar  in  the  views  taken  by  pre- 
ceding  biographers  is  eitncr  embodied  or  discussed  in  these 
two,  to  mention  more  than  those  by  BCr.  Grimshawe  and 
Mr.  Southey.  Each  of  these  Lives  is  prefixed  to  a  Col- 
lection of  Cowper's  Letters  and  Poems.  Mr.  Grimshawe 
announces  that  he  presents  a  *  complete  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Cowper,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  indi- 
vidual besides  inmself  to  accomplish,  because  all  others  are 
debarred  access  to  the  "I^vate  Correspondence."*  The 

*  Private  Correspotidenoe,*  it  appears,  is  a  collection  of 
Cowper's  Letters,  which  was  pmlished  in  1824  by  Dr.  J. 
Johnson,  and  the  copyright  of  whicn  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Grimshawe*s  publishers.  Though  Mr.  Southey  is  thus 
Jcbarred  from  inserting  the  whole  of  this  collection  in  his 
edition,  ho  has  embodied  in  the  Life  all  that  is  materitd 
therein ;  whilo,  by  the  kindness  of  many  of  the  surviving 
relatives  of  Cowper's  friends,  he  has  obtained  access  to 
much  of  his  correspondence  that  had  never  seen  the  light 
He  has  also  been  enabled,  through  the  same  sources,  to 
shed  new  light  on  many  incidents  of  Cowper's  life ;  for  in- 
stance, his  connexion  with  the  iterant  enthusiast  Teedon 
(vol.  iii.,  chap.  16,  17,),  and  theljreach  with  I^dy  Austen, 
which  preceding  biographers  have  invented  many  gossiping 
stories  to  explain,  and  which.  1^  showing  that  Cowper  gra- 
dually ^t  tired  of  her  sooie^,  he  has  divested  of  its  former 
mysterious  jtaportance.  A  poem  entitled  *  Anti  Thelyph- 
tiiora,*  beit%  a  satire  against  those  irho  mmld  do  away  vith 


th*  iiistitiition  of  mamage,  appears  among  Cowpei'e  pentti 
for  the  first  time  in  Mr.  Soutuey's  edition. 
COW-POX.  [Yaccika.] 

COWRY  SHELLS  are  called  byeonohologistsC^Kpnew. 
Their  beauty  has  procured  them  a  plaoe  among  Uie  on»- 
ments  of  our  chimney-pieoes,  and  tiwy  have  been  in  de- 
mand among  civilized  and  uncivilissd  nations  time  out 
of  memory.  Like  the  precious  metals,  they  are  not  otitf 
used  for  omament,  but  they  have  also  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary to  coBstitute  them  a  species  of  currency.  In  feet, 
cowries  are  used  as  small  coin  in  many  parts  of  Southern 
Asia,  as  in  India,  the  Burmese  empire,  Siom,  &c.,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  Their  great 
multiplication  in  these  countries  has  however  depressed 
their  value  much  below  that  of  the  precious  metals.  In 
1 740  a  rupee  in  Bengal  was  worth  2400  cowries ;  in  1766, 
2S60  oownes;  and  now,  we  believe,  3200  may  be  h»i 
for  it 

The  shdls  nsed  as  enrreney  occur  principally  in  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  and  on  the  coast  at  Congo,  but  particularly 
among  the  Maldive  Islands,  of  which  they  constitute  the 
principal  article  of  export.  They  are  fished  for  three  ^ys 
after  the  high  tides,  by  the  women,  with  baskets,  in  which 
they  take  up  a  quantity  of  sand  containing  cowries.  When 
the  sand  is  washed  out,  the  shells  are  heaped  up  on  the 
shores,  and  the  fish  soon  die ;  they  are  then  ready  for  the 
market.  (Sonnerat  Beckmann.)  (CvptLX.iDx.'] 

COXE,  WILUAM,  archdeacon  of  Wilts,  was  bom  in 
London,  March,  1747.  In  1768  he  was  a  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Tn  1771  he  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  of  Denham,  near  Uxbridge,  but  soon  after  he  went 
to  travel  on  the  continent  as  tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  son  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained two  years.  In  I77S  he  accompanied  in  the  same 
capacity  lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  with 
whom  he  visited  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.  His 
'Sketches  of  the  Natural,  Civil,  and  PoUtical  State  of 
Switrerland,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  W.  Melmoth,'  8vo. 
1779,  was  translated  into  French  with  considerable  addi- 
tions by  M.  Ramond,  a  French  traveller  of  taste  and  infor- 
mation, who  rendered  Coxe'swork,  which  was  rather  dry 
and  prosy,  more  attractive  by  adding  many-entertaining  de- 
tails.   Coxe's  attention  had  been  chieHy  directed  to  the 

Slitical  institutions  of  the  numerous  republics  of  the  old 
elvetic  Confederation,  a  subject  which  had  been  already 
in  some  measure  treated  by  Stanyan  half  a  century  be- 
fore. Ramond  travelled  as  a  pedestrian  through  the  most 
remote  Alpine  districts :  he  understood  the  diiuects  of  the 
eotmtry,  and  in  this  respect  had  a  great  advantage  over 
Coxe.  He  added  to  Cbxe's  work  several  entire  letters, 
among  others  one  in  which  he  describes  the  atriUng 
scene,  which  few  traveUers  have  witnessed,  of  a  gene- 
ral landsgemeinde.  or  assembly  of  the  wlwie  sovereign 
people  of  tlw  canton  of  Glarus.  Ramond's  book  is  still 
one  of  the  most  interesting  works  upon  old  Switzerland, 
such  as  it  was  before  the  French  invasion  and  subsequent 
changes.  (Lettres  de  Mr.  W.  Coxe  sur  PEtat  Politique, 
Civil,  et  Naturel,  de  la  Suisse,  augmenties  des  Observa- 
tions faites  dans  le  it^me  Ra/s  par  le  Traducteur,'  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Paris.  1781.)  In  1789  Coxe  published  a  second 
edition,  much  enlarged,  of  his  own  work,  under  the  title  of 
•Travels  in  Switzerland,'  3  vols.  8vo.  The  third  volume  is 
entirely  engrossed  by  a  description  of  the  Grisons.  Mean- 
time in  1784,  having  visited  the  noi'thern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  he  published  *!IVaTel8  into  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Doimark,*  in  S  vols.  Sto.,  which  were  translated  into 
French.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work  he  ac- 
companied Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread  on  a  tour  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  1786  be  went  there  again  with  the  son  of 
Mr.  Portman,  of  Bryannton,  Dorset.  In  1788  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Bemerton  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
In  1794  he  again  visited  the  contmentwith  lord  Brome, 
eldest  son  of  the  marquis  Comwallis ;  and  on  his  return 
was  made  chaplain  of  the  Tower. 

Coxe  had  collected  a  considerable  store  of  information 
during  his  travels,  qf  which  he  availed  himself  in  writing 
several  historical  works,  the  most  iinportant  of  which  is  the 
'  History  of  the  House  of  Austria  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Monarchy  by  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  to  the  death  of 
Leopold  U.  in  1792,*  3  vols.  4to.,  London,  1807.  It  is  a 
work  of  considerable  labour  and  research,  and  conscienti- 
ously written.  The  author  quotes  in  hivpTefece^ndfin  the 
body  of  the  work,  his  authoQ^dA^  ViMALuid^'^^  * 
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iM  alio  smiled  hiniMilf  of  oral  inftmifttimi  whieh  hs  od- 

l«et«d  in  hifl  travels.  *  I  have  endeaTouied,'  he  says  in 
ais  prefiLcOt  '  to  divest  myself  of  party  and  local  preju- 
dices; I  have  weighed  every  evidenoe  with  candour  and 
impartiality,  and  iMve  given  the  result  of  a  laborious  invet* 
tigation  by  presenting  a  faithM  and  consistent  picture  of 
times,  characters,  ana  events,  without  trespassing  on  the 
patience  of  the  reader  by  disquisitions  on  the  innumerable 
contradictions  and  clashii^  testimonies  which  impeded  my 
progress  at  every  step.' 

The  author  has  confined  himself  to  the  German  branch 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  leaving  out  the  Spanish  branch 
fixim  Philip  II.  Thewuk  ww  translated  into  German,  and 
seems  to  nave  been  well  received  at  Vienna.  Coxe  also 
wrote — 1.  '  History  of  the  King*  of  Spain  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  from  1700  to  1788,*  3  vols.  4to.,  1813.  2.  'Me- 
moirs of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  his  Original 
Correspondence,'  3  vols.  4to.,  1817—19;'  an  elaborate  and 
valuable  work.  3.  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Earl 
of  Orford,  illustrated  with  Original  Correspondence  and 
Authentic  Papers,'  3  vols.  4to.,  1798.  4.  'Account  of  the 
Russian  Discoveries  between  A^ia  and  America ;  to  which 
are  added,  the  Conquest  of  Siberia,  and  the  History  of  the 
Transactions  and  Commerce  between  Russia  and  Cuina,'  in 
4to.  Gmelin,  Pallas,  Miiller,  and  others  had  already  treated 
these  subjects,  but  Coxe  has  added  more  complete  infor- 
mation which  he  collected  at  Petersbui^.  5.  '  Private  and 
Or^nal  Correspondence  of  Charles  Talbot.  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  witn  King  William  UI.,  the  Leaders  of  the 
WhiK  Party,  and  Others-'  6.  *  An  Historical  Tour  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, illustrated  with  plates  from  the  drawings  of 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,*  2  vols.  4to.  7.  'An  Account  of  the 
Prisons  and  Hospitals  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Different  Modes  of  Punishment  in 
those  Countries,'  6vo.  8.  '  Literary  Lifb  and  Select  Works  of 
Benjamin  Stillingfleet,'  3  vols.  8vo. ;  besides  several  minor 
works. 

In  1803  be  married  Eleauora,  daughter  of  Walter  Shairp, 
consul-general  of  Russta.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Wilts.  After  publishing  the  *  Memoirs  of  Marl- 
borough,' in  1819  his  sight  fail^  him,  and  he  became 
gradually  blind.  He  died  at  Bemerton  at  an  advanced  age, 
m  June,  1828.  Coxe  occupws  a  respectable  place  among 
modnn  historians:  the  subjects  that  he  has  treated  are 
numerous  and  important;  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  collect 
the  best  information,  for  obtunmg  which  he  had  feeUities 
of  access  to  some  important  private  collections.  The  fol- 
lowing work  was  published  after  his  death:  'Memoirs  of 
the  Administration  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Pelham, 
collected  from  the  Family  ^pers,'  8  vols.  4to.,  London, 
1829. 

COYPEL,  the  name  of  a  family  of  painters.  Noel,  the 
first  of  the  family  who  attained  any  reputation,  was  the 
son  of  Guyon  Coypel,  a  younger  son  of  a  Norman  family, 
and  was  bom  in  1628.  Guyon  practised  painting,  but  ap- 
parentlv  with  little  success.  He  placed  lus  son  at  an  early 
age  with  Vouet,  a  painter  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  under 
a  painter  named  Quillerier.  Noel  rose  rapidly  in  reputa- 
tion, and  was  received  Into  the  Academy  at  Paris  in  1663. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  king  direetw  of  the  Academy  at 
Rome,  where  he  reuded  some  time,  eiqoying  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Bernini,  Carlo  Maratti,  and  other  eminent  painters 
of  the  day.  Noel  Coypel  was  a  diligent  student,  and  the 
French  Academy  in  Rome  profited  greatly  by  his  assiduous 
example.  Having  returned  to  Paris,  he  was  successively 
made  rector  and  director  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  1 707, 
working  at  his  art  to  the  last  Noel  was  married  twice, 
and  left  two  sons,  Antoine  and  Noel  Nicholas,  and  many 
daughters.  Antoine,  his  father's  pupil,  was  born  in  1661, 
and  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  the 
works  of  the  old  masters.  He  afterwards  travelled  for  im- 
provement into  Lombardv.  He  left  Rome  at  too  early  an 
age  to  profit  as  he  might  have  done  by  his  studies  from  the 
Italians,  being  then  no  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  made  such  pr(^;ress  in  his  profession,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  received  into  the  Academy.  In  1707  he  was 
made  professor  and  rector,  and  in  1719  director.  He  was 
marrira,  and  at  his  death  in  1722  left  one  son,  Charles,  also 
a  painter,  and  his  father's  pupil,  who  successively  passed  all 
the  ranks  to  the  highest  in  the  Academy.  Noel  Nicholas, 
the  second  son  and  pupil  of  Noel,  was  bom  in  1692.  He 
«?a»  received  into  the  Academy  in  1 720,  during  his  brother's 
teftorate.   He  did  not  attract  much  notice  until  after  his 


brother's  death,  but  then  rose  rapidly  in  reputatieB  till  the 

time  of  his  own  death,  in  1673. 

Noel  Coypel  is  skilfiil  and  spirited  in  deaisn»  and  a  lively 
oolourist,  but  somewhat  affected.  Antoine,  the  moat  fhmous 
of  the  fiunily,  has  much  power  and  variety  in  his  design ; 
but  the  mannered  style  of  the  French  school  was  not  cor- 
rected by  his  study  of  the  Italian,  sinoe  lie  was  too  ready  to 
adopt  the  artificial  graces  of  Bernini,  his  friend  and  adviser. 
Noel  Nicholas,  although  not  free  from  the  foctitious  ele- 
gance of  his  relatives,  possesses  a  considerable  feeling  for 
pastoral  emoyment,  which  is  evinced  in  some  rustic  compo- 
sitions. The  principal  works  of  ail  the  Coypels  are  at 
Paris.  (Anenville.) 

COYPOU.  or  OOYPU,  Molina's  name  for  a  rodent 
quadniped,  the  Quotya  of  D'Azara,  the  Coitt,  Mum  Coyput 
of  Molma  and  Gniehn,i7^roff^f  Coypu*  of  Geof&oy,  Myo- 
poiamus  Bvnarimtit  of  Commerson.  Lesson  alters  the 
name  to  ibtomvf,  but  MyopoUtmut  is  the  term  usually  cur- 
rent among  zoologists. 

Generic  Character. — Head  la^;  mtizsle  obtuse;  ears 
small  and  round.  Feet  five-toed ;  thumb  of  the  fore-feet 
very  short,  the  four  fingers  free ;  posterior  feet  palmatcd. 
Tail  lon^,  conical,  strong,  scaly,  and  sprinkled  with  scat 
tored  hatn. 

2  4—4 
Dental  formula.   Incisors,      Molars,  — 7=20.  The 
2  4  —  4 

molars  gradually  increase  in  sise  from  the  first  to  the 

laa^  and  approximate  to  those  of  the  heaven. 


[Teeth  of  Cflypn,  rallwT  Im  thin  nktiml  hm,  fton  F.  Cinirt.] 

Mr.  Martin,  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolwical  i 
Socie^*  (1835),  lus  given  an  interesting  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  an  individual  that  lived  and  died  in  the  gar 
dens  of  the  Society.  The  skull,  although  it  agreed  in  many 
points  with  that  of  CmroToyt,  approximated  nearest  to  that 
of  the  Capybara,  '  llie  main  outline  and  contour  of  both 
are  very  simiUr ;  they  both  agree  in  the  flatness  of  their 
upper  surface,  in  the  elongation  of  their  form,  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  8uborbital,/f)ram«n,  and  in  the  devdopment  of 
the  processes  the  occipital  bone^  continued  from  its 
transverse  crest  When,  however,  we  descend  to  details, 
numerous  and  strikit^  points  of  difference  are  immediately  j 
observable.  In  the  Capybara^  for  instance,  the  margin  oT 
the  orbit  is  circular  or  nearly  so,  and  the  zyeomatic  arch, 
broad  and  strong,  has  its  lower  edge  brought  down  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  molus,  thou^  it  advance* 
much  fhrther  than  either  in  the  beaver  or  waier-rat :  in 
which  animals  the  orbits,  of  an  oval  shape,  have  a  less  i 
lateral  and  more  vertical  aspect.  In  the  Coypua  the  tern-  | 
poral/oM(7  are  deeper  than  in  the  Capybara  or  the  beaver. 
and  the  external  auditory /oram«n  runs  obliquely  forwards 
and  downwards,  while  in  the  Cavybara  it  runs  obliquelv 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  in  tne  beaver  downwards  and 
Imckwards.  The  frontal  bone  is  divided  by  a  permanent 
longitudinal  suture  as  it  is  also  in  Cqpromiyt;  whereas  in 
the  Cap^MTO,  the  tDoter^aU  and  die  Aeowr,  no  trace,  at 
least  in  adults,  of  such  a  separation  is  visible.  The  bearer, 
when  semi-adult,  exhibits,  however,  a  dight  appearance  of 
it'  The  number  of  the  vertebra,  according  to  the  same 
author,  is  as  follows:— Cervical,  lA-AomiX,  13  j  lumber.  6, 
sacraL  4 :  eaudaU  23.  [^i3>b|)^J^M^h^fc^  ftaibK 
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mnd  th*  eapuity  of  the  ehttt  ii  imall.  The  denUbon,  he 
observes,  differs  widely  from  AtA  of  Hydromyt,  with  which 
the  animal  was  associated  generioally  by  H.  Gooffroy  St 
Silaire.  Baron  Cuvier,  he  remarks,  states  that  the  skull  of 
the  Coypua  has  a  resemblance  to  that  of  fiyatrvc  dorgata, 
but  be  adds  that  he  has  not  seen  the  skull  of  that  animal, 
and  therefore  cannot  judge ;  though  certainly  the  teeth,  as 
given  by  H.  F.  Cuvier,  and  Uiose  of  the  Coypm  differ  ma- 
terially. 'The  ineitont  are  large  and  strong,  and  of  a  deep 
orange  yellow  on  their  outer  su^oe  ;  the  alveoli  of  those  o£ 
the  apper  jaw  pass  through  the  intermaxillary  into  the  trua 
nutxillary  bqnea.  In  the  lower  jaw  they  extend  beneath 
the  whole  of  the  molares.*  The  tcapula,  it  appears,  agrees 
closely  with  that  of  Caprxmtys,  but  differs  considerably  in 
shape  from  that  of  the  beaver.  Its  anterior  edge  runs  out 
into  an  angle,  at  a  greater  comparative  distance  from  the 
spinous  ridge  than  either  in  the  beaver  or  the  porcupine, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  posterior  angle ;  so  that 
the  total  breadth  of  this  bone  is  com[mratively  greater  than 
it  is  in  Uiose  two  animals.  The  clavicle  is  slender.  The 
htimerus  presented  nothing  extraordinary.  The  peivis  was 
long  and  narrow.  The  femur  was  Ihin  and  small,  and  had 
both  a  trochanter  major  and  a  trochanter  minor. 

But  the  following  would  seem  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  osseous  structure  of  the  Coj'pou. 

*  In  the  motions  of  the  hinder  limbs  of  the  Coypus  when 
alive,'  says  Mr.  Martin,  *I  observed  not  only  an  awkward- 
ness but  a  want  of  firmness,  which  gave  something  of  a 
crawling  character  to  the  progression  of  the  animal  on  the 
flocur.  A  recollection  of  this  circumstance,  which  atruck 
me  when  I  first  saw  the  animal,  led  me  to  open  the  capsule 
of  the  hip-joint  with  care :  on  doin^  this,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  no  hgammtum  teres ;  on  opening  the  other,  still  none 
appeared.  I  am  convinced  that  I  did  not  destroy  or  rupture 
the  ligament,  for  no  ruptured  fibres  were  at  all  visible ;  and 
on  opening  theacetabula  of  otheranimals  at  the  same  time, 
the  ligament  was  found  strong  and  large ;  in  this,  however, 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible.  There  is  on  the  head  of 
the  femur  a  very  slieht  depression,  but  it  is  covered,  as  the 
rest  of  the  head,  with  smooth  cartilage.  I  believe  therefore 
that  the  Coypua  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  few  Mam- 
inalia  in  which  this  ligament  is  absent ;  but  it  would  be 
desirable  that  another  specimen  should  be  examined  before 
this  peculiarity  is  insisted  on  as  an  ascotained  fact' 

Mr.  Martin  was  unable  to  examine  all  the  bones  of  the 
extremities,  which  be  regrets,  as  Cuviw  notioes  a  peculiarity 
in  those  of  the  corpus ;  viz.,  in  there  being  no  separation 
between  the  o»  magnum  and  trapezoidet. 

Of  the  viscmi,  the  spleen  presented  the  same  figure  as  in 
the  Ondatra,  the  Capromys,  and  some  other  rodents.  The 
stomach  closely  resembled  that  of  Capromys.  The  duode- 
num commenced  with  a  large  sacculus  projecting  towards 
the  cesophagus  like  a  cweum,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
coelngemu  as  described  by  Sir  E.  Home.  A  similar  dila* 
lation.  Mr.  Martin  remarks,  has  been  noticed  in  Capromys, 
Aneema,  and  Dasyprocta,  but  not  so  considerable.  There 
were  several  other  resemblances  to  Capromys,  in  the  intes- 
tines, in  some  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  in  the  urethra ; 
but  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  details  to  the  paper 
itself,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  and  well  worth  pe- 
rusal. 

Description. — Less  than  the  heaver,  which  however  it 
resembles  in  many  pomts.  Head  large  and  depressed ;  ears 
small  and  rounded ;  muzzle  sharper  than  that  of  the  bfnver, 
with  very  long  and  stiff  whiskers.  Neck  stout  and  short 
Limbs  ^rt;  fore-feet  not  webbed,  fingers  on  each  five, 
the  thumb  very  small ;  hind-feet  with  the  same  number  of 
toes,  the  great-toe  and  three  next  joined  by  a  web  which 
extends  to  their  ends,  little-toe  free,  edged  with  a  membrane 
on  the  inner  side;  nails  compressed,  lone,  crooked,  and 
sharp.  Tail  round  and  thinly  hairy,  the  nairs  permittiDg 
the  scaly  texture  of  the  skin  to  be  seen.  Back  brownish- 
red,  becoming  redder  on  the  Hanks.  Belly  of  a  dirty  red. 
Edges  of  the  ftps  and  extremity  of  the  muzzle  whitish. 

Geographical  Distribution. — South  America.  Very  com- 
mon in  Cnilc,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Tucuman :  more  rare  in 
Parag:uay. 

Habits,  much  resembling  those  of  the  generality  of  ^i^ua- 
tic  rodents  It  swims  with  great  ease,  affects  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  water,  and  burrows  in  the  trround.  Its  prin- 
cipal food  in  a  state  of  nature  is  vegetable.  The  female 
hnngs  forth  from  five  to  seven,  and  the  young  always  accom- 
pany her  till  they  are  well  grown. 
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Utility  to  man. — The  covpou,  like  the  beaver,  hu  tin 

kinds  of  fur.  The  long  ruddy  hair  gives  the  tone  of  colour, 
and  the  brownish  ash-coloured  fur  at  its  base  is,  like  the 
down  or  wool  of  the  beaver,  the  cause  of  the  animal's  com- 
mercial value,  and  used  laigely  in  the  manu&cture  of  bats. 
In  France  the  skins  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  sold  under 
the  name  of  Racoonda.  M.  Geoffroy  mentions  that,  in  cer- 
tain years,  a  single  French  furrier,  M.  Bechem,  has  received 
fhim  15,000  to  20,000  skins.  They  are  imported  into  Great 
Britain  to  a  large  amount — from  600,000  to  800,000  have 
been  stated  as  the  importation  of  one  year,  principally  from 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata — under  the  name  of  Neutria  or  Nutria 
skins,  an  appellation  probably  derived  from  some  supposed 
similarity  in  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  animal  which 

R reduces  it  to  the  otter,  the  Spanish  name  of  which  is 
futria. 

CRAB  (Zoolt^),  Cancer,  Leach;  Platycarcxnus,  La- 
treille,  Bdwards.  Dr.  Leach  restricted  the  genus  Cancer 
to  the  form  of  Cancer  pagurus.  Linn.,  the  large  eatable 
crab  of  our  coasts,  which  was,  when  he  defined  the  genus, 
the  only  species  known. 

Generic  character.  Extenud  antennn  with  the  basilar 
joint  broad,  very  long  and  thick,  filling  the  hiatus  between 
the  inner  con^Aus  of  the  orbit  and  the  front,  and  terminating 
forwards  in  a  strong,  angular,  tooth-like  projection,  directed 
forwards  and  a  little  inwards,  reaching  oeyond  the  frontal 
line.  The  terminal  or  moveable  portion  is  slender,  very 
short,  and  arises  from  the  internal  part  of  the  basilar  joint, 
nearer  to  the  cell  of  the  internal  antenna!  than  to  the  orbit. 
The  internal  antenns,  instead  of  lying  obliquely  outwards 
or  transversely,  as  in  most  other  genera  of  this  section,  are 
directed  forwards;  a  character  by  which  Cancer  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  Platypodia,  Carpilius,  Xantho, 
&c.  The  second  joint  of  the  inner  footstalk  of  the  external 
pedipalps  is  excavated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  inner  mar- 
gin :  <n  some  species  the  notch  is  confined  to  the  angle!  in 
others  it  extends  half  way  down  the  side  of  the  joint.  The 
first  pair  of  feet  is  nearly  equal ;  in  some  specimens  of  each 
species,  the  difference  in  size  being  scarcely  appreciable. 
They  are,  generally,  very  robusL  The  remaining  feet  have 
no  spines,  but  are  in  most  species  more  or  less  luiiry.  The 
abdomen  of  the  male  has  five,  that  of  the  female  seven 
joints.   (T.  Bell.) 

Geographical  Distribution,  With  the  exceulion  of  our 
indigenous  species.  Cancer  pagurus,  they  are  all,  as  fiir  is 
their  localities  are  known,  exdusively  natives  of  the  coasts 
of  the  hotter  parts  of  America.   (T.  BelL) 

Mr.  Bell  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  genus  Concert 
(Zool.  Trans,  i.  335.)  gives  three  nev  species,  vii.  Cancer 
longipet.  Cancer  Eduardsii  and  Cancer  deniaiiu  bcong^f 
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houu  by  Ur.  Cuming  end  Mr.  Milkr,  beodes  Caneer  trro- 
raiiu  of  Bav,  and  pagttnu,  vhidi  last,  ea  it  was 

congiderad  the  type  by  Dr.  Leach,  m  uleot  n  an  example. 

Carapace  tnnsvenely  oblong,  flattened,  bnt  little  higher 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  aid^  tomevfaat  rounded  befbre 
and  behind ;  the  surftce  minutely  granulated,  i mootb,  with 
the  regions  but  slightly  marked.  Latero-anterior  margin 
slightly  recurved,  divided  into  ten  quadrate  lobes,  the  sides 
of  which  are  contiguous,  and  the  margins  entire ;  the  last 
lobe  inconspicuous,  and  passing  into  the  posterior  marginal 
line,  which  terminates  immediately  anterior  to  the  posterior 
transverse  ridge.  Front  trifid,  the  teeth  of  nearly  equal 
length  ,  uid  site.  Orbits  round,  with  a  strong  triangular 
toou  over  the  inner  cmthiUt  which  does  not  prqject  so  far 
as  the  ftont;  and  a  smiUer  one  JUUfu  the  space  betwem 
the  two  supetior  fl«nret.  "BiUxtm  antema  with  the 
basilar  joint  much  elongated,  and  terminating  fbrwards  in 
an  obtuse  tooth;  the  first  joint  of  the  moveable  portion 
club-shapedi  the  second  cylindrical,  the  remaining  portion 
setareous.  Intemsi  anUnna  directed  Ibrwards,  the  anterior 
half  doubled  directly  backwards  in  a  state  of  rest  The 
basilar  joint  broad,  cup-shaped,  its  outer  edge  projecting 
forwards ;  the  second  joint  (the  first  of  the  moveable  por- 
tion) cylindrical,  the  penultimate  with  a  small,  hooked,  and 
recurved  process  at  the  t^ex.  Pedipalps  as  in  tlie  rest  of 
the  genus.  Sternum  minutely  punctated,  and  fUmished 
with  small  patches  or  lines  of  short  scanty  hair.  Abdomen 
in  the  male  with  the  mar^n  fringed  with  short  hair ;  the 
last  joint  forming  an  equilateral  triangle.  Anterior  feet, 
target  robust,  smooth,  without  spines  or  tuberclei,  minutely 
granulated,  the  hslii  rounded,  without  cfest,  the  inner 
surfitce  exhibiting  only  the  rudiments  of  the  five  lines  of 
puneta,  so  conspicuous  in  other  species  of  the  ^enxa.  The 
remaining  feet  furnished  with  numerous  /cucieuH  of  stiff 
ha^  the  last  joint  in  all  furrowed,  and  terminated  by  a 
shwt  strong  nail.  Colour  above,  reddish  brown,  the  legs 
more  red.  the  claws  deep  shining  black ;  beneath  whitish. 
Locality.  Coasts  of  Oreat  Britam,  &c.  end  of  western  Eu- 
rope.  (T.  Bell.) 

Pennant  states  that  this  species  inhabits  rocky  coasts, 
and  is  the  most  delidous  meet  of  any,  and  that  it  casts  its 
shell , between  Christmas  and  Easter.  'There  are  some 
species,*  savs  Mr.  H.  Milne  Edwards,  in  hia  article  Crus- 
tacea (Cyclopfedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology)  *  such  as 
the  crabs  and  the  Bradiyttra  generally,  in  which  the  cara- 
pace in«seats  a  considerable  expansion  on  either  side, 
Jbrming  two  la^  oomparttnents,  in  which  the  greater 
mass  of  the  thoraeio  Tisceia  is  contained.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  animal  to  escape 
from  its  dorsal  covering  by  the  relatively  inconsiderable 
opening  which  this  part  presents  on  its  inferior  aspect 
Inis  renders  it  necessary  that  the  carapace,  instead  of  being 
cast  off  by  simply  rising  in  a  single  piece,  should  give  way 
and  separate  in  some  direction  or  another,  and  this  it  does 
by  splitting  along  the  curv^  lines,  extending  on  either 
side  from  the  mouth  to  the  ori^n  of  the  abdomen.  In  tbe 
course  of  which  the  epimeral  pieces  cohere  with  the  dorsal 
one.*  (Collinson,  Phil.  Trans.  1746  and  1751 ;  Hist.  Nat. 
des  Crustac£s,  1. 1.  p.  56.)  Mr.  Lyell  says  (Principles  of 
GeoloCT, yoLS.)  'A large  fbmale  crab iCetneer Pc«ttnu) 
covered  with  ojrsters,  and  bearing  also  Anomia  ^hppium 
anAAetinta,  was  ta^  In  April  1882,  off  the  English 
coast  The  oysters  indude  Individuels  6t  six  years*  growth, 
and  tbe  two  largest  are  fbur  inches  long  and  three  inches 
and  a  half  broad.  Both  the  crab  and  the  oysters  were  seen 
alive  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown.  This  specimen  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  my  fHend  Mr.  Broderip,  wno  observes  that  this 
crab,  which  was  apparently  in  perfect  health,  could  not 
have  oast  her  shell  rar  six  years,  whereas  some  naturalists 
have  stated  that  the  species  moulta  annually,  without 
limiting  the  moulting  paiod  to  ttie  eaily  stages. of  growth 
of  the  animal.' 

,  The  term  Grab  is  in  common  parlance  ^M^^ 
great  bulk  of  the  Biachyurous  crustaceans.   The  different 
genera  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate  titles,  Co- 
RTSTBi,  Heuht-ckab,  QKCABCiNin  (Land-orab),  &c.  &c. 
fiir  example. 

For  rae  blood-spotted  erab  of  the  Anatie  seas,  Cancer 
maeulatue,  Linn.&c.  and  thecoialline  crab,  Cancer  corallirmt, 
Fabr.  Dr.  Leach  instituted  thegenus  Carpiliue,  characterized 
by  the  existence  of  a  sin^e  tooth  on  the  border  of  the  caia- 
oace,  and  by  the  tndentated  front ;  said,  for  the  eleven- 
toothed  crab.  Cancer  undeefnukntatw,  Fabr,  the  carapace 


i^vhioh  is  UBOoth,  with  cdeven  orenelated  teetn  on  eacn 
antero-Iateral  border,  and  Mack  toothed  fingers,  spoon- 
shaped  at  the  end.  he  founded  the  genus  Ctorodiue  or  Chlo 
roatue.  Mr.  Milne  Edwards  enumerates  Ibur  species  of 
CarpUiua  and  seven  of  CAlorodiue.  He  considers  the  fossil 
Crabe  our  groseet  pineee.  Cancer  maertx^lue,  Desm. 
(Hiat.  Nat.  des  Crustao^s  Fossiles,  p.  9).  pi.  vii.flg.  1— S> 
Cancer  Lapideeeene,  Rumph.  (Amb.  Rariteit  Kamer,  pi.  6(1. 
t  3.)  as  reraiabie  to  the  genus  CarpiUus  rather  than  to  tbe 
division  of  crabs  properly  so  called.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered thatMr.  Milne  Edwards's  genus  Cancer  (crabe)  differs 
from  that  of  Dr.  X«ach.  The  former  includes  under  that 
name  such  fyma  as  Catwer  roeeu*  {Carpiliui  roeeue  cd 
Riippell)  Cancer  lobatue^  Canetr  eeadptut.  Cancer  lint' 
batutiXantko  gnmuloiw.  Run.)  Cetmr  Bamgnii  and  Cm- 
eer  Acanthu,  excluding  Dr.lieach's  Chn«er,  the  type  of 
which  is  the  eatable  crab  of  our  coasts,  to  whioh  fenn  Mr. 
Milne  Edwards  gives  the  name  Platyoarcinue.  For  tbe  rea- 
sons assigned  by  Mr.  T.  Bell,  we  retain  Dr.  Leach's  amtn  ge- 
ment.  It  does  not  i^ipear  that  any  species  of  Cancer,  Leach. 
IHatycarcinue,  Milne  Edwards,  has  oeen  found  in  a  fossil 
state. 

CRABBE,  OEORGE,was  bom  st  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1734.  His  parents  were  in  an 
humble  condition  of  life,  the  father  being  a  warehou^ 
keeper,  and  collector  of  tbe  salt-duties,  or  sattmaster,  at  Ald- 
borough. The  future  poet  showed,  at  a  very  early  age,  s 
taste  for  reading,  and  a  delight  in  aught  that  bore  ihe  d)ap(> 
of  poetry ;  and  nis  fktfaer  was  thus  led  to  give  him  an  edu- 
I  cation  better  than  he  eould  well  afford.  It  was  determined 
that  he  should  follow  the  profossion  of  a  surgeon ;  and  baring 
made  some  progress  in  mathematics  at  school,  and  also,  a-: 
his  son  expresses  it, '  laid  the  foundations  of  a  foir  clas.<^i 
cal  education,*  he  was  in  liis  fourteenth  year  appreni:red 
to  a  surgeon  at  Wickham  Brook  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  He 
staved  with  this  surgeon  three  years,  and,  not  having  been 
well  treated,  was,  in  1771,  transferred  to  anothcv  at  WihmI- 
bridge  in  Suffolk,  with  whom  he  finished  his  apprentices^hip. 
His  fother  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  a  periodiuil, 
called  Martin's  Philosophical  Magazine,  ine  loet  sheet  of 
which  was  always  devoted  to  'oocasiohal  poetry;*  and  wlicn, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  sent  the  magazines  to  be  bound, 
these  sheets  of  poetry  were  contumeliously  cut  out,  and  be- 
came the  propertv  of  George.  He  read  them  over  and 
over  again,  and  wnen  yet  very  young  tried  to  write  pieces 
of  poetry  himself.  Neither  school  nor  surgery  deprved 
him  of  the  taste  formed  thus  early.  WhOe  at  Wickham 
Brook  he  filled  a  drawer  with  veises,  and  at  Woodbridgc. 
having  written  a  poem  on  Hope  for  a  prize  offered  in 
Wheble's  Lady's  Magazine,  and  having  been  succes!»ful, 
ho  was  induced  to  go  on  contributing  to  the  publication  in 
which  he  had  gained  his  first  laurels,  and  bcabre  his  return 
homo  published  in  a  separate  form,  but  anonymously,  apoem 
entitled  '  Inebriety.' 

He  returned  home  at  the  close  of  1775,  and  had  now  for 
a  time  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  warehouse,  until  his 
fother  could  aflbrd  to  send  him  to  London  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  medical  education.  When  at  last  he  went,  it  was 
with  means  too  scanty  to  allow  of  his  gaining  any  n>a1 
advantage ;  and  he  returned  before  a  year  had  expired,  but 
not  till  his  resources,  thouRh  carehilly  husbanded,  had  been 
exhausted.  Shortly  after,  be  was  encouraged  hy  his  fViends 
to  set  up  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  He  had  never,  it 
appears,  liked  his  profession,  though,  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  he  had  made  more  than  one  eiffort  to  apply  birafdf 
to  it  with  diligence.  His  preparation  for  the  duties  whirh 
he  was  now  uable  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  had  been 
inadequate;  and  added  therefore  to  dislike  of  those 
duties  was  uneasiness  under  the  responsibility  which 
attached  to  him.  He  was  in  love,  and  the  otyect  of  his 
attachment  was  (we  quote  his  son's  words)  *  too  pru- 
dent to  marry,  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  a 
competent  livelihood ;  and  he,  instead  of  being  in  a  position 
to  maintain  a  fomily,  could  hardly,  by  labour  which  he  ab- 
horred, earn  daily  bread  for  himself  He  was  proud  too : 
and,  though  conscious  that  he  had  not  deserved  success  in 
his  profession,  he  was  also  consdous  of  possessing  no  ordi- 
nary abilities^  and  brooded  with  deep  mortification  on  his 
foilure.'  After  a  shut  strode  with  himselt  be  resolved 
to  abandon  his  profession,  and  proceed  to  London  as  a 
literary  adventurer.  Being  without  money,  ha  wrote  l« 
Mr.  Dudley  North,  whose  broths,  Mr.  Cbartes  Long,  had 
been  a  candidate  f«D^^i^^i(Q^£llLJ^^i^<S^(fiie  loan  ^ 
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five  pounds.  *  A  very  extnujrdiuary  letter  it  was,*  said 
'  Mr.  North' some  years  aftenrards  to  Crabbe,  when  they 
met  on  terms  of  eauality ;  *  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.' 
Thus  provided  wiui  mone^  he  emlnrked  on  board  a  sloop 
at  Aldborough,  and,  working  hia  wbt»  arrived  in  London  in 
Amil,  1780. 

He  took  lodgings  near  the  Exchange,  and  set  about 
authorship  with  vigour.   He  prcgected  the  publication  of  a 

Erose  worX  entitled  '  A  Plan  for  the  Examination  of  our 
Foral  and  Religloaa  Opinions;*  but  thought  it  expedient, 
before  publishing'  this,  to  make  himself  known  by  a  poem. 
Two  poems,  prerored  with  this  view,  were  rejected  by  the 
booksellers  to  whom  they  were  offered.  He  now  published, 
on  his  own  account,  a  poem  entitled  'The  Candidate but, 
almost  immediately  after  it  appeared,  the  publisher  Ikiled, 
and  all  hopes  of  profit  ^m  this  attempt  were  thua  taken 
away.  His  stock  of  money  meanwhile  had  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  he  was  reduced  to  ^eat  distress.  He  had 
been  advised  at  Aldborough  to  apply  fbr  assistance  to  Lord 
North ;  he  did  so,  and  received  none.  He  then  applied  to 
Lord  Shelbnme  and  Lord  Thorlow,  enclosing  some  of  his 
pooms  to  both ;  but  these  applicatipna  were  equally  nn- 
suceessfhl  with  the  fbrmra.  At  last,  and  not  till  after  ho 
had  been  threatened  with  arrest  he  bethought  himself  of 
Burke.  Hie  letter  which  he  addressed  to  B'lrfce  is  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  writing,  simple,  dignified,  and  pathetic.  '  The 
night  after  I  delivered  my  letter  at  his  door,*  he  told  Mr. 
Lockhart  some  years  after,  '  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  agita- 
tion, 'that  I  walked  Westminster  bridge  backwards  and 
forwards  until  dav-light'  Burke  immediately  appointed 
a  time  at  which  he  would  see  Ciabbe ;  he  received  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  encouraged  him  to  show  him  all 
his  compositions.  Having  selected  'The  Library'  and  'The 
Village,  and  having  suggested  in  tbem  many  alterations 
which  Crabbe  assented  to,  ho  took  these  poeniB  himself  to 
Mr.  Dodsl^.  'The  Library'  was  in  consequence  published 
in  1781.  But  Burke's  attention  did  not  stop  here.  He 
assisted  him  with  money,  and  gave  him  a  room  at  Beacons- 
field,  where  he  was  treated  in  every  way  as  one  of  the 
fiimily ;  he  introduced  him  to  Fox,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Lord  liiurtow,  and  other  distinguished  firiendu ;  and  having 
advised  Crabbe  to  think  of  entering  the  church,  towuas 
which  he  fonnd  him  by  no  means  disinclined,  he  exerted  all 
his  influence  to  get  him  ordained.  His  conduct  towards 
Crubbe  is  indeed  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  Burke. 

Crabbe  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in  December, 
178],  by  Dr.  Yonge.  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  August  of  the  year  following.  He  commenced 
his  clerical  life  as  curate  of  his  native  town.  Shortly  after 
ho  obtained,  through  Burke's  influence,  the  situation  of  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  and  resided  in  eon- 
sequence  at  Belvoir  Castle.  '  The  Village'  appeared  in 
1 783,  having  been  revised  by  Dr.  Johnson :  its  success  was 
great,  and  Crabbe's  rmutation  was  now  ftilly  established. 
In  the  some  year  Ijord  Thuriow,  who  had  taken  a  prevwus 
opportunity  of  apologixlDg  for  hb  first  repulsa  of  Crabbe, 
presented  him  with  two  small  livings  in  Dorsetshire,  telling 
him,  as  he  gave  them,  that,  'by  Goo,  he  was  as  like  Parson 
Adams  as  twelve  to  the  dozen.  Crabbe  now  mariied  Miss 
Sarah  Elmy,  the  object  of  his  first  love.  The  duke  of  Rut- 
land had  been,  in  uie  meantime,  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Crabbe  did  not  accompany  him  to  Lrelaod,  but 
apartments  in  Belvoir  Castle  were  assigned  to  the  young 
married  couple.  In  1789  Crabbe  took  the  neighbouring 
curacy  of  Strathem,  and  removed  from  the  castw  to  the 
parsonage  of  that  parish. 

It  appears,  that  though  Crabbe  was  treated  mofit  kindly 
by  every  membra  of  the  Rutland  ftmily.  and  felt  for  them 
in  return  great  a&etkm  and  esteem,  especially  for  the 
duke,  a  man  of  uniable  character  and  literary  tastes,  he 
found  his  situation  at  Belvoir  Castle  on  irksbm*  one.  He 
liked  not  to  *  eat  the  bread  of  dependence  ;*  and  eared  not '  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a  great  man's  smile,* 

Crabbe  published  *The  Newspaper*  m  178*.  Ho  did  not 
come  forward  again  as  an  author  until  1807,  when,  after 
an  interval  of  twenty-two  years,  appeared  'The  Parish  Re- 
gister.' He  resided  in  the  meanwhile  successively  at  Steth- 
em,  at  Muston  in  Leicestershire  (Lord  Thurlow  having  in 
1 789,  atthe  duchess  ofRutland's  earnest  request,  exchanged 
his  two  small  livings  in  Dorsetshire  for  tbme  of  Muston  and 
Allington,  both  situated  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir) ;  fnnn  1 7<S 
to  1796  at  Parham  in  Suffolk,  taking  chai^  of  the  neigh- 
booring  conoiea  of  Sweffling  and  Great  Glemham ;  then  in 


Great  Glemliam  Hall,  a  house  belonging  'ja  Mr.  Dudley 
North,  his  early  beneikotor;  until  at  last,  m  1805,  hs  re- 
turned to  his  rectory  at  Muston.  Though  during  this  long 
period  CrAbe  published  no  poetry,  he  was  not  iflle.  He 
studied  botanv,  which  had  always  been  a  fbvourite  pursuit, 
with  great  arciour ;  and  wrote  an  essay  on  botany  in  Eng- 
lish, which  he  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  when,  yield- 
ing to  the  remonstrances  of  a  vice  -master  of  Trinity  Col- 
le^,  Oambridge,  against  degrading  the  s^ce  by  treating 
it  ui  a  modem  tongue,  ha  ooiuigned  his  manusenpt  to  the 
flames.  He  also  pursued  entomolt^  and  geology.  He 
taught  himself  French  and  Italian,  and  superintended  tho 
education  of  his  sons.  He  was  also,  according  to  his  son's 
accotint,  continually  writing;  and 'among  his  compositions 
during  this  period  were  three  novels,  which,  upon  his  wife*s 
suggesting  tnat  the  tales  would  have  been  better  in  verse, 
he  consigned  to  the  samefiite  with  the  essay  on  botany. 

Together  with  'The  Parish  Register*  there  appeared,  in 
1807,  'Sir  Eustace  Grey'  and  other  smaller  pieces,  and  a 
reprint  of  his  earlier  poems ;  the  object  of  the  publication 
being  to  enable  him  to  send  hia  second  son  to  Cambridge. 
Three  years  after,  he  published  'The  Borough.*  In  I81S 
he  sustained  a  heavy  afntotion  in  the  loss  of  his  wife ;  and  it 
was  a  ftntiinate  cireunutance,  at  a  time  when  every  scene 
at  Huston  would  excite  a  palnftil  remembraneo,  uat  the 
duke  of  Rutland,  the  son  of  his  former  patron,  gave  him 
the  living  of  Trowbrii^o  in  Wiltshire.  The  incumbency  of 
Croxton  near  Belvor  was  added  shortly  after. 

The  remainder  of  Grabbe*B  days  were,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  visits  to  his  friends  in  Loiidon  and  elsewhere, 
passed  at  Trowbridge,  where  his  conscientious  discharge  of 
nis  duties  and  his  amiable  character  gained  fbr  him  tho 
love  of  all  his  parishioners.  AVhen  tn  London  be  was  much 
courted  by  those  among  the  great  who  are  studious  to  de- 
rive distinction  from  the  patronage  of  literary  men :  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  he  now  made  the  acquaintance  of 
most  of  those  who,  during  his  retirement,  had  earned  for 
themselves  ftme  in  his  own  vocation— Rogers,  Moore,  Camp- 
bell. Wordsworth,  Bouthey,  and  Sir  Walter  Swtt.  His 
'  Tales  of  the  Hall*  were  publiahed  in  1819  by  Mr.  Murray, 
who  gave  him  3000/.  for  them  and  the  remaining  oopyright 
of  his  ivevious  poems.  In  tho  autumn  of  IB23  he  visiteid 
Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Edinburgh.  From  1828  there  was  a 
pereeptible  ebanee  in  his  health,  and  though  his  mind  re- 
tained its  wonted  cheerfulness,  his  strength  of  body  gra- 
dually declined.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1832,  in 
his  73th  year.  The  shops  in  Trowbridge  were  clos^  as  soon 
as  his  death  was  known,  and  again  on  the  day  of  his  fune- 
ral ;  and  a  subscription  was  immediately  set  on  foot  among 
his  parishioners  for  a  monument  to  their  departed  rector, 
which  has  since  been  placed  in  Trowbridge  church. 

The  moral  obaracterof  Crabbe  is  on  almost  perfect  model. 
Ita  greatest  ftiult  was  an  excess  <A  gentleness.  Thus, 
though  ha  was  notdefleient  in  what  la  called  moral  courage, 
and  tfaoagb  he  heeded  not  rank  or  power  or  even  physical 
fbrco,  when  any  of  these  threatened  him  in  the  pnformanco 
of  what  he  deemed  his  duty,  he  sometimes,  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  the  world,  cowered  at  the  rosghness  of  ruder 
natures.  Rising  tnm  a  very  low  situation  in  life,  he  came 
to  associate  much  with  those  whom  the  world  sets  up  for 
worship ;  but,  under  circumstances  whose  corrupting  influ- 
ence few  have  withstood,  he  never  lost  that  habit  of  self- 
dependsnee  without  which  there  is  neither  dignity  nor 
happiness.  If  it  be  said  that  his  many  applications  in  early 
life  to  the  great  by  rank  and  office  inaicatod  a  disposition  to 
place  trust  in  nobles,  it  can  be  onswared  that  accident  first 
led  him  to  Lord  North,  and  that  he  persisted  in  Ins  appli- 
cations to  him  and  otheta  similarly  ntoated,  beeuise  he 
thought  the  eneonrogerannt  of  litavatma  to  b«  one  great 
duty oftbosewho flu thellrBtoffiotsef state.  Jmnedwiuian 
indifference  to  flwtitiona  distinctions,  was  an  abaenca  of  all 
pride  occasioned  by  bis  own  intellectual  eminence.  He  was 
meek,  observant  of  merit  in  others,  and  eager  to  impart  to 
those  who  were,  as  he  had  been,  distressed,  a  riiare  of  tne  ad- 
vantages which  his  own  good  fortune  had  procured  fbr  him. 
As  a  husband,  father,  and  fiiend,  he  was  without  reproeclil 
.His  son's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  hia  days  were 
passed  at  the  parsonage  pniaits»drti|^tfiil  pictanef  do* 
mestic  happiness. 

The  distrnguishin?  excellences  of  Ombbe*8  poetry  are 
simplicity,  pathos,  force,  and  truth  m  describing  charac- 
ter.   He  has  said  himself  that  all  his  characters  were 
taken  trim  persons  whon  he  had  aeen  .and,  knawn., ,  Ob- 
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aamng  tlieia  doiely,  vaA  specifying  eadi  trait  and  minute 
eiroumstanee,  he  presents  his  leaders  with  re|»resentatioiis, 
not  of  classes  of  men,  but  of  individuals.  It  is  the  minute 
accuracy  of  these  representations  that  constitutes  their 
rharm.  Who  can  forget  Isaac  Ashford?  The  celebrated 
descriptions  of  the  parish  workhouse,  and  of  the  *  disputa- 
tious crew*  of  thieves  and  smugglers  in  "The  Parish  Re- 
gister,' show  the  same  feculty  of  minute  observation, 
and  have  the  same  charm  of  fkithful  delineation.  There 
are  also  in  his  poems  some  good  descriptions  of  na- 
tural sceneiy,  &r  instance,  at  the  commencement  of 'The 
ViUam  :*  but  then  it  is  only  scenery  of  the  sort  fix  which 
what  Mr.  Jeffny  called  hia  *  Chinese  accuracy*  is  fitted. 
Grabbe  was  entirely  without  the  power  of  invention.  View- 
ing him,  moreover,  not  merely  as  a  poet  whoae  business  it 
is  to  please,  hut  as  one  possessing  powm  above  the  com- 
mon herd,  whichoit  is  bis  du^  to  employ  tor  the  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow  men  and  the  increase  of  social  happiness, 
we  object  to  him  that  he  has  not  gone  beyond  the  repre- 
sentation of  existing  evil, — that  he  has  revelled  as  in  a 
luxury  in  descriptions  of  vice  and  woe,  and  has  never 
cared  to  teach  how  the  poor,  of  whom  he  is  emphatically 
called  the  poet,  may  be  made  wiser  and  better  and  happier. 

An  edition  of  Crabhe's  poems  in  eight  volumes  was  pub- 
lished by  Murray  m  1 834.  The  eighth  volume  consists  of 
a  collection  of  tales  in  verse,  then  published  for  the  first 
time,  which  will  not  add  much  to  the  author's  reputation. 
The  Life  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  &  very 
pleasing  piece  of  filial  biography,  occupi^  the  first  vt^nme. 

CRABRCNIDiB  (Leach).  Crabronite*  (LatreiUe),  a 
family  of  H^menoptoous  insects  of  the  section  AaUeata 
and  subsection  Fbtsoret.  Technical  characters: — ^Head 
lane,  and  appearing  almost  square  when  viewed  from  above ; 
body  oval  or  elliptical,  narrowed  more  or  less  at  the  base, 
and  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a  peduncle ;  antenna  short  and 
generally  thickened  towaras  the  apex. 

According  to  Latreille,  the  following  genera  are  included 
in  this  &mily:— Jr^d^/on,  Gorytet,  Crabro,  Stigmiu, 
Penrphredon,  MaUnu*,  Alyton,  Am,  Philanthus,  and 
Cerems. 

The  spedes  of  the  genus  Crabro  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  their  having  but  one  perfect  cubital  cell  to  the  anterior 
wing';  the  mandibles  terminating  in  a  bifid  point,  and  the 
antennn  being  distinctly  geniculated,  they  are  sometimes 
filiform,  and  sometimes  sligbtly  serrated.  The  palpi  are 
short,  and  almost  equal.  The  clypeus  is  frequently  clothed 
with  a  fine  down  of  a  glossy  silver-like  hue. 

These  insects  are  extremely  active  in  tiieir  movements, 
and  m^  be  frequently  seen  settling  on  the  flowers  of 
umbelliferous  plants,  on  palings,  at  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
when  the  sun  js  shining  upon  them,  lying  wait  in  such 
situations,  for  the  approach  of  other  insects,  which  they 
seize  and  carry  to  their  nests  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
their  larvte.  The  larger  species  of  this  country  are  mostly 
of  yellow  and  black  colours,  the  body  bein^  adorned  with 
rings  of  the  fiurmer  colour,  the  amaUer  apecua  are  for  the 
most  part  bhusk. 

Crabro  cephahtttt  ia  upwuda  of  half  an  inch  in  length ; 
black ;  the  body  is  adtoned  with  five  yellow  rings ;  the  basal 
joint  of  the  antenne,  and  the  tibin  and  taxai  are  also  yellow. 

Crabro  patellatut  (Panur),  and  several  other  species  of 
this  genus,  are  remarkable  in  having  a  laige  appendage 
attached  to  the  external  part  of  the  anterior  tibiBO ;  this  is 
a  thin  plate  of  a  somewhat  rounded  form,  convex  above 
and  concave  beneath,  and  is  undoubtedly  used  in  removing 
the  soil  whilst  these  insects  are  forming  their  burrows  in 
the  ground.  Each  burrow  is  stored  with  flies  or  other 
insects  (depending  upon  the  species  of  crabro  to  which  it 
belongs) ;  the  eggs  are  theu  deposited  with  these  flies,  which 
constitute  the  food  of  the  larvse  when  hatched.  Many  spe- 
oies  of  Crabro  form  their  cells  in  rotten  trees  or  posts.  Much 
that  relates  to  the  habita  of  these  insect8.however,  remains 
to  he  discovered. 

CRABTREE.  WILUAM.  [See  Homiox,  Jkebhiah], 
as  very  nearly  all  that  is  known  (tf  Cxabtree  ariflei  frnm  the 
correspondence  of  the  two. 

CRA'ClDiB.  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  a  ftmily  of  raao- 
rial  or  gallinaceous  birds  {Ratorta),  which  he  considers 
to  be  connected  with  the  Struthious  birds,  StrutManidtB 
.Ostrich  fhmily),  by  means  of  the  Dodo,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  now  extinct,  the  foot  of  whic^  be  observes, 
has  a  strong  hind  toe,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of 
tt»  being  more  robust^  in  vhiolk  obataotet  it  atfll  adheraa 


to  the  StruthionideBt  correqionds  exactly  mth  tne  LinnetB 

genus  Crax.  The  bird,  aays  Mr.  Vigors,  thus  become* 
osculant,  and  forms  a  strong  point  of  junction  between 
these  two  conterminous  groups,  which,  though  cvidenUj 
approaching  each  other  in  general  points  of  similitude, 
would  not  exhibit  that  intimate  bond  of  connexion  wbich 
we  have  seen  to  prevail  almost  uniformly  throughout  the 
neighbouring  subdivisions  of  nature,  were  it  not  for  the 
intervention  of  this  important  genus. 

'  The  family  of  Cracidee,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors.  '  thus 
connected  with  the  StrutMonidee,  are  separated  from  the 
typical  groups  of  the  order  by  the  length  and  robustness  of 
the  hinder  toe,  and  by  its  wing  situated  more  nearly  on  a 
levd  with  those  in  front   These  birds  placed  in  this  man- 
ner at  the  extreme  of  the  present  order,  assume  more  of 
the  habita  and  appearance  of  tne  {veceding  order  of  Perchers 
than  the  other  Ratores,  with  the  exception  of  the  fiunOy 
of  Columbidte.  They  are  found  most  frequently  to  make 
their  abode  in  trees,  and  to  resort  to  the  ueiKhbour- 
hood  of  forests '  in  the  lesser  number  of  their  tail-feathers 
they  evince  an  equal  deviation  from  their  more  ^"pical 
congeners,  and  they  never  possess  a  spur.     This  family 
contains  the  Ourax  of  M.  Cuvier,  and  the  true  Crax,  Linn, 
together  with  the  Penelope  and  Ortalida  of  M.  Merrem. 
The  two  latter  genera  have  their  hind  toe  articulated  on  a 
level  with  the  front  toes,  and  thus  reconduct  us  to  the 
Columbidte.   Their  bills  also,  more  lei^^ned  than  those 
of  Crax,  approach  moat  nearly  to  those  of  the  Pigeons, 
which,  on  uie  other  hand,  aeem  to  meet  then  by  the 
stronger  form  and  curvature  of  the  bill  of  Fmogo^  which 
deviates  in  these  jparticulam  from  the  general  atrueture  of 
its  own  ikmily.   The  genus  Ortalida,  in  particular,  the 
feathered  cheeks  of  which  are  distinguished  from  the 
naked  &ce  of  Penelope,  brin^  us  in  immediate  contact 
with  that  family.    Here  it  is,  m  this  extreme  of  the  order, 
that  I  would  assign  a  place  to  the  beautiful  New  Holland 
genus  lUenura,  ikth.,  a  group  that  has  hitherto  afforded  i 
more  difficulty  to  the  systematic  writer  than  any  other  in  I 
the  class.     By  modern  authors  it  is  generally  placed 
among  the  Perchers  on  account  of  the  length  and  low  po- 
sition of  the  hind  toe.    But  its  habits  and  manners  are 
gallinaceous,  as  fu  as  we  con  ascertain,  and  iU  general 
rapearanoe  decidedly  evinces  an  affini^  to  the  Raeora. 
The  Aviation  in  the  structure  of  the  foot  from  that  of  the 
tymoal  Ratorial  groups  only  indicates  its  being  placed  at 
a  oiatance  from  them,  and  in  that  extreme  of  the  order 
which  connects  itself  with  the  conterminous  order  of 
Perchers.   The  same  deviation,  it  has  been  seen,  is  found 
in  other  groups  of  its  own  family,  and  in  the  adjoining 
fhmily  of  CoUimbidta.   A  group  newly  discovered  in  some  I 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archtpeli^  the  M^<g>odiu»  of  M. 
Temminck,  serves  strongly  to  illustrate  these  principles 
and  to  corroborate  my  opinion  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
singular  New  Holland  genus  before  us.    The  Merapodtus 
brought  home  to  France  by  one  of  her  late  expecutions,  a 
confessedly  gallinaceous  in  its  habits,  and  as  such  has  been 
plued.  without  hesitation,  among  the  true  Batores,  and 
yet  its  foot  ia  precisely  of  the  same  construction  as  that  uf 
Mrnura.*   The  bill  also  shows  no  very  material  difTerence 
from  those  of  the  extreme  gnupa  of  the  Cruetdiep.  To 
return  however  to  tibe  general  affinities  of  the  fomily,  it 
ma^  again  be  repeated,  that  all  the  latter  genera,  tons 
united  among  themselves,  evince  an  evident  approach  to 
the  CobtttU>i£B,  from  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  we 
commenced  our  observations  on  the  rader.   The  whole  uf 
the  groups  of  the  Rasores,  thus  folbwing  each  other  in 
oontinuea  affinity,  preserve  thur  circular  succesaion  without 
interruption.*  tMsNnSA.] 

Character  of  the  fhmily. 

Three  toes  before,  one  behind,  the  latter  touching  tbe 
ground  throughout.  Haid  feathered,  generally  crested - 
there  is  often  a  cere  or  naked  skin  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Swainson,  *  Natural  Histor}'  and  Classification  of 
Buds,'  voL  i..  p.  1 53,  states,  that  *  in  tbe  fomfly  of  the  Ora- 
cidte,  which  connects  the  ^MSMoref  with  the  Batorts,  the 
hinder  toe  is  nearly  aa  long  as  in  the  enekooa,  and  is  ood*  i 
sidetabhr  men  developed  tlwn  in  any  other  group  of  rase-  I 
rial  bitu.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  goma  MegapodiMs,  I 
BaUimedM,  and  Msnara,  whose  foot  are  wdl  known  to  be 
Mioimoua ;  or  of  GipwfAoeofRM,  because  specimens  of  thesB 
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and  nm  lords  an  not  upon  our  lable.  Confining 
ourselres  to  the  genus  Penelope,  we  may  remark  that  the 
toes,  considered  by  themselves,  might  be  taken  for  those  of 
K  cuekow,  if  the  outer  one  was  only  versatile ;  it  is  evident 
alio,  tmm  tlw  struoture  of  the  daws,  that  then  birds  are 
much  mors  arboreal  than  their  eongenera.  for  their  daws 
are  more  curved ;  and  from  their  lateral  and  not  horixontal 
flompressun,  as  well  from  their  aeuteness,  we  oonclude  that 
they  are  vary  litUe,  if  at  all,  employed  in  scratching  the 
ground,  their  structure  being  simitar  to  those  of  perchers, 
and  adapted  only  for  clinging.  The  foot,  in  feci,  of  the 
Penelope,  is  not  a  rasorial  but  an  imeaeonal/oot,  for  it  does 
not  possess  any  one  of  the  rasorial  characters.  Even  the 
hind  toe,  which,  in  all  other  rasorial  birds,  is  raised  above 
the  heel,  is  here  planed  upon  the  tame  level  a»  the  anterior 
toes.  That  no  ambiguity  should  rest  on  this  fact,  we  beg 
to  call  liio  ornithologist's  attention  to  the  particular  species 
now  before  ua,  the  P.  Araeium  of  Spix,  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  same  genus.  How  tlus  remarkable  forma- 
tion in  the  foot  of  the  typical  Craeitke  should  hitherto  have 
been  completely  overlooked,  even  by  those  who  have  specu- 
lated so  much  on  the  mode  by  which  the  Raeorea  and 
Insessoree  are  united,  is  somewhat  extraordinary  * ;  we  can 
only  account  for  it  by  the  custom  of  examining  specimens 
set  Up  in  cases,  or  on  branches,  instead  of  preserving  them 
in  skins,  in  which  state  they  can  be  handled  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  however  rbis  may  be,  the  foot  itself  decides  the 
long-contested  questi'-n  as  to  which  family  of  the  Batoree 
makes  the  nearest  approach  or  rather  for^  the  passage 
to  the  Ingessores ;  whi^e,  if  this  question  be  reversed,  and 
it  is  asked  which  of  the  Insesaores  makes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  Raenres,  <ve  need  only  direct  our  search 
among  some  of  the  long-Jegged  Brazilian  cuckoos,  or  at 
once  point  to  the  singular  ^enus  Opiath/xomus.' 

Genera,  Ourax.  'Pauxi,  Temm.) 
Generic  character.  —  Bill  short,  strong,  compressed, 
vaulted,  convex,  dilated  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 
into  a  homy,  oval,  hard,  and  ele\-ated  substance.  NottriU 
basal,  nierced  near  the  front,  hidden,  open  beneath ;  head 
covered  with  short  and  dose-set  feathers.  Feet  (tarsi)  long 
and  smooth. 

Example. — Ourax  Pour/.  Cur.  The  Galeaied  Curatiow. 


[Ourns  Eiiiui.] 

Size  about  that  of  a  small  hen  turkey.  Head  and  neck 
covered  with  short  velvety  feathers  of  a  rich  black.  All 
the  rest  of  the  plumage,  with  the  exception  of  the  white 
abdomen  and  under  tail-ooverts,  brilliant  black,  exhibiting 
in  certain  positions  a  slight  tinge  of  green.  Tatl-feti^iera 
ti[)ped  with  white.  Legs  red,  claws  yellow.  Iris  brown. 
Bill  bright  red :  the  protuberance  with  which  it  is  sur- 
mounted (which  is  rounded  in  the  young  birds,  and  pear- 
shaped  with  the  narrow  end  directed  fonrards  in  the  adult 
moles)  of  a  hvid  slate  colour ;  it  is  more  tiian  two  inches  in 
length  when  fUlly  developed,  hard  and  bony  ntemally,  and 
internally  eaUular,  the  cells  oommimioating  with  the  oavt^ 
of  the  mouth.  This  protuberance  it  not  viiiUe  till  aftar 
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the  first  moulting,  when  it  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
small  tubercle,  and  becomes  much  largei  in  the  malo  thin 
in  the  female.  In  other  respects  there  is  Uttle  difierenee 
between  the  sexes,  and  the  young  are  only  distinguished  bjr 
a  browner  tinge.  The  windpipe  descends  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  front  of  the  sternum,  immediatdy  beneath  the 
akin,  and  makes  no  leas  than  three  distinct  convolutions 
before  passing  into  the  cavity  of  the  dust.  (E.  T.  Bennett) 
£oca?tfy.— Mexico,  where  the  species  Uves  in  lai^  com- 
panies perching  upon  the  trees.  Nest  generally  made  on  the 
^und.  The  young  am  led  about  by  the  female  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hen  pheasant  or  the  common  hen  lead 
theirs.  The  first  food  of  the  chicks  consists  of  worms  and 
insects,  but  as  they  advance,  iruits  and  seeds  are  added. 
Hernandez  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  bird  in  his 
Historia  Avium  Novee  Hispaniee,  cap.  ccxxii.  The  Ga- 
leaied Curassow  is  easily  domesticated  and  is  enumerated 
hy  M.  Temminck  amoiw  the  birds  which  bred  abtuithuitly 
in  the  menagnie  of  U.  Ameshoff  before  the  French  Re- 
TOlution. 

In  April,  1631,  Mr.  Yarrell  pointed  out  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Zool(«ical  Society  the  peculiarities  of  the verydon- 
gated  trachea  of  another  species,  Ourax  Mitu,  Cuv.  lliis 
oi^;an  is  produced  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles  beyond 
the  sternum,  and  reaches  almost  to  the  vent  It  has  been 
figured  by  Dr.  Latham,  M.  Temminck,  and  others.  The 
stemo-tracheal  muscles  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  tube, 
a  disposition  which.  Mr.  Yarrell  remarked,  prevails  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  in  all  birds  in  which  the  fold  of  the 
trachea  is  not  included  in  the  bone.  {Zool.  Proc.  1830-31, 
part  1.)  Mr.  Bennett  (Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the 
Zo^o^ical  Society)  obser%'es  that  the  nostrils  in  Ourax 
Pauxt  are  seated  behind  the  protuberance,  and  are  perpen- 
dicular in  their  direction :  the  membranous  cere  which 
surrounds  them,  he  adds,  is  covered  with  short  velvetj 
feathen. 

Crax. 

Bill  moderate,  long,  compressed,  higher  than  it  is  broad 
at  the  base,  thick,  carinated  above,  curved  towards  the  aid, 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a  membrane ;  lore  naked ; 
nostrils  lateral,  longitudinal,  pierced  in  the  cere,  and  mr- 
tially  covered,  ffwd  crested  with  curled  foathers.  Tail 
spread  out,  mdined;  tail-feathers,  fourteen.  Sixth  quUl 
tne  longest.  Hallux  reaching  the  ground  with  the  first 
phalanx. 

Example. — Crax  Alector,  linn.   Cretted  Cunutou. 


No.  483. 


[Crax  Alector.] 

Description. — The  plumage  of  the  Crested  Curastoa  is 
of  a  deep  black,  with  a  slight  gloss  of  green  upon  the  head, 
crest,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  upper  part  of  the  tail ;  it  is  o. 
a  dull  white  beneath  and  on  the  lower  tail-coverts.  Ita 
crest  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  occupies  the 
whole  upper  surftce  of  the  head :  it  is  curled  and  vdrely 
in  ita  appearance,  and  capi^le  of  being  raised  or  depressed 
at  will.  The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  naked  skin,  which 
extends  into  the  cere,  and  there  assumes  i»^ri^  yellow 
eolonr.  Siw  about  thiA  of  Otir0q|^^|,!^V^<E)il^4l6 
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Zocality  and  A<unto^*T%ii  spedM,*  uys  Mr.  Bennstt, 
*ii  a  native  of  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  Braiil,  and  probably 
extends  itself  over  a  large  portion  of  the  uuthem  division 
of  the  AmericBH  amtinent  In  the  wooda  of  Guiana  it 
^petn  to  be  80  vxtremely  common  that  M.  Sonnini  regards 
it  a«  the  most  certain  reaonrce  of  the  hunftry  traveller 
«%oie  stock  of  provisions  is  exhausted,  and  who  has  con- 
seqnaiUly  to  tnist  to  his  gun  for  fiimishing  him  with  a 
frath  supptjr.  They  congregate  tt^lher  in  numerous 
lloek%  and  appear  to  be  under  little  or  no  uneasiness  from 
the  intrusion  of  men  into  their  liaunts.  Even  when  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  have  been  shot,  the  rest  remain 
quietly  perched  upon  the  trees,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  navoc  that  has  been  committed  amonnt  them. 
Thi«  conduct  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  simplicity,  but 
proceeds  rather  from  the  natural  lameness  and  unsuspici- 
ou^ness  of  their  character.  Those  howex'cr  which  frequent 
the  neighbourhood  of  inhabited  places  are  said  to  be  much 
vilder  and  more  mistrustfbl.  being  kept  constantly  on  the 
ahirt  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  hunters,  who  destroy  them 
in  great  numbers,  ^ey  build  their  nests  on  the  trees, 
Anrning  them  externally  of  branches  interlaced  with  the 
ttalks  «r  herbaceous  plants  and  lining  them  internally  with 
leaves.  They  generally  lay  but  once  a  prear,  during  the 
niny  season ;  number  of  their  e^  being,  according  to 
Sonnini,  firom  Ave  or  six,  and  to  D'Azara,  as  many  as  eiurht. 
They  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  turkey,  but  are  white 
like  a  hen's,  wd  with  a  thicker  shell.*  {Gardtiu  and  Me- 
nagerie    Zool.  Soc.,  vol.  il) 

Mr.  Yarrell.  in  February,  1831,  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  Zoological  Society  the  trachea,  among  others  of  Cmx 
Yarrellii,  Rid-knobbed  C^trassow,  a  new  species  described 
firom  the  Society's  menagerie,  and  Which  had  recontly  died. 
The  trachea  of  this  species  differs  from  all  those  prenously 
known,  but  most  resembles  that  of  Crax  alector.  Linn., 
while  in  external  ehararter*  the  bird  approaches  Crax  glo- 
bteerot  Linn.,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  hr  the  redness 
ef  its  cere,  and  b]r  *  prominenoe  on  each  siue  under  the 
base  of  the  lower  jaw  in  addition  to  the  globose  knob  near 
the  base  of  the  upper.  The  tube  in  Crax  Yarrellii  is 
straight  throughout  its  whole  lengtii,  except  a  short  con- 
volution imbedded  in  cellular  membrane  placed  between 
the  sh^  of  the  or  /urcatorium.  The  trachea  is  narrow, 
and  the  fold,  im'ested  and  supported  by  a  meqabnuious 
sheath,  gives  off  one  pair  of  muscles,  which  are  inserted 
externally  below  the  apex  of  the  oe  furcatorium.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  tube  immediately  above  the  bone  of 
divarication,  sends  olf  a  pair  of  muscles  to  be  inserted  in 
the  sternum.  The  upper  pair  of  muitcles  (f\ireulo-tracheah 
mftuence  the  length  of  the  tube  above  Uie  convolution. 
The  inferior  pair  (stemo-traeheal)  faa%-e  the  same  power  over 
the  broncbiu  tubea  and  that  portion  of  the  trachea  which 
is  bek)w  the  convolution.   (2ooA  Proc.^  1830—31,  part  1.) 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  Curossows,  properly  so 
called,  without  drawing  the  tttintton  of  the  rural  economist 
to  the  following  observations  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Ben- 
nett S))eaking  of  the  Zoological  Society's  menaserie.  that 
excellent  practical  loologist  says,  *Of  all  the  gallinaceous 
birds  in  the  colleotlon,  the  most  interesting  are  those  which 
hold  out  to  us  a  prospect  of  supplying  our  farm-yards  with 
new  breeds  of  poultry  of  a  superior  kind.  Such-  are  espe- 
cially the  Curassows.  In  many  parts  of  South  America 
these  birds  have  long  been  reclaimed ;  and  it  is  really  sur- 
prising, coniidering  the  extreme  familiarity  of  their  man- 
ners, and  the  IWeility  with  whii-h  they  appear  to  pass  from  a 
Slate  of  ntture  to  the  lameness  of  domestic  fowls,  that  th^ 
have  net  nl  bean  introilaced  into  the  poultry-yi^s  of  Europe. 
That  wiUi  iKoper  tmtment  they  would  speedily  become 
labitiuted  to  toe  eliuate  we  have  no  reason  to  aioubt ;  on 
the  ecAtrary,  bumerous  examples  have  shown  that  they 
thrive  mil  even  in  its  northern  parts ;  and  M.  Temminck 
inliMrms  its  that  they  have  once  at  least  been  thorougldy 
accKmated  in  Holland,  where  they  were  as  prolific  in  their 
domesticated  state  as  any  of  our  common  poultry.  Hie 
establishment  however  in  which  this  had  been  efibcted,  was 
broken  up  by  the  civil  commotions  which  fbUowed  in  the 
*rain  of  the  French  revolution,  and  all  the  pains  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  these  birds  were  lost 
to  the  world  by  their  sudden  and  complete  dispersion.  The 
auk  which  had  at  that  lime  been  in  some  measure  accom- 
plishad,  atill  remains  to  be  performed ;  and  it  may  not  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  Zoological  Society  may  be 
■tioeaiafiu  in  perfeoting  what  was  then  so  well  begun,  and 


in  naturalixmg  the  Cunusow*  as  completely  u  our  atioet- 
tors  have  done  the  equally  exotic,  ana  in  their  wild  state, 
much  less  familiar  breeds  of  the  turkey,  the  Ouinea-fowl, 
and  the  peaooek.  Their  introduetion  would  certainly  be 
most  desirable,  not  mereljr  on  ooeount  of  tbeir  aixe  and 
beauty,  hut  also  for  the  whiteness  and  enwllenee  of  their 
flesh,  which  is  said  by  those  who  have  eaten  of  it  to  surpass 
that  of  the  Guinea-fowl  or  of  the  pheasant  in  the  delicacr 
of  its  flavour,'   {Gardene  and  Menagerie,  8m;^  vol.  ii.) 

Lieutenant  Maw,  who  appea  s  to  mtve  shot  a  Ped-knobbea 
Curauoip,  on  his  passage  from  the  Pscifie  to  the  Atlantic 
down  the  river  Marafion,  aays  that  the  natno  POnivian 
idune  for  the  bird  b  Peurp. 

Penelope. 

Bill  moderate,  naked  at  the  base,  entire,  oonvn  above, 
wider  than  it  is  high,  bent  at  the  point ;  lore  and  ba^e  <^ 
the  bill  naked.  Under  the  throat  a  naked  skin  which  is 
capable  of  being  inflated  or  swollen.  Nottrile  pierced  in 
the  cere  towards  the  middle  of  the  bill,  half  doMd.  Foot 
(tarsus)  slender,  longer  than  the  intermediate  toe;  nails 
somewhat  curved,  strong,  compressed,  and  pointed.  Fifth 
and  sixth  quill  longest.   Tail-/eaihar$  tweh'e. 

Example. — flmetope  erittata,  GmeL   The  Guan. 

Vftcnption, — Length  about  thirty  inches,  the  tail  being 
thirteen  or  fburteen.   Upper  parts  dusky  black  or  bronze, 

glossed  with  green,  cbantiiog  to  olive  in  cwiain  lights.  A 
look  stnpe  passes  fhnn  the  under  part  of  the  bill  back- 
warda  and  surrounds  the  ear.  Fwe  part  of  neck  and  breast 
spotietl  with  whitish,  each  of  the  ^thera  beung  bordered 
by  white ;  belly  and  legs,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  under 
tail-corerts,  reddish.  Cheeks  naked  and  violet  purplish. 
Iris  reddish  brown.  Bill  blackish.  Feathers  of  the  back 
of  the  head  long,  forming  a  thick  tufied  crest,  which  tlie 
bird  can  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure.  Naked  part  of  the 
throat  scarlet,  with  a  contractile  and  extensile  fold  of  de- 
pending skin.  Mr.  Bennett  obsen*es  that  this  fold  retains 
its  elasticity  after  death.  The  female  differs  from  the  male 
principally  in  haring  her  plumage,  especially  her  under 
parts,  more  decidedly  tinged  with  red. 

Mr  Yarrell  (Zoo*.  Proc.  1 833,  part  i.)  states  that  the  traiJue 
of  the  Guan  is  uniform  in  size  and  substance  throughout  its 
wnole  length  After  descending  by  the  neck  in  uie  usual 
way,  it  18  exten^d  and  passes  downwards  under  the  skin, 
but  over  the  outer  surmce  of  the  pectoral  muade  on  the 
right  side,  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  b^'Wid  the  angle 
formed  bv  the  junction  of  tne  two  portions  of  the  o(  furca- 
torittnu  The  tube  of  the  tratAea  is  then  reflected,  and  ai- 
cending  to  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  again  turns  to  be 
carried  to  the  lungs  as  m  other  birds,  and  is  provided  viih 
one  pair  of  true  muscles  of  voice,  which  have  the  usual 
origin  and  insertfon.  The  loop  or  fold  of  the  tube  formed 
on  the  surfkce  of  the  pectoral  muscle  is  imbedded  in  cel- 
lular tissue,  and  ftirtber  retained  in  its  place  by  a  strong 
ligament,  which  firmly  adhering  to  the  loop,  passes  back- 
wards to  be  first  attached  to  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
Herman,  and  afterwards  dividing  onoe,  and  passing  still 
further  backwards,  the  two  slips  are  inserted  on  the  two 
elongated  pubic  points  of  the  peM*.  ThU  structure  in  the 
Guan,  Mr.  Yarrdl  pbservaa.  has  been  notioed  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Temmhiek.  in  hit  *  Histum  des  Pigeona  ct  Gal- 
linacfa.' 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  the  manners  of  the  Guan  have 
little  to  distinguish  them  from  thoaa  of  the  ciraascm. 
Although  to  all  appearanod  equally  capsUe  of  domestica- 
tion, they  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Europe  in 
equal  numbers  with  .the  curassows,  nor  has  the  same  suc- 
cess attended  the  attempts  to  propagate  them  in  tiua 
quarter  of  the  globe.  '  We  are  told  however.*  continues 
Mr.  Bennett,  *by  M.  Temminck,  that  the  pnnwietor  of  a 
menagerie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utrecht  nan  brud  them 
for  sevwal  years ;  and  there  ean  be  little  doubt  thet  with 
proper  care  and  attention  these  birds  mi^t  be  added  to  the 
stock  of  ow  domesticated  Ibwla  They  are  ipcAMi  of  as 
fUmiiliiwinexcdleatdidiftw^taUe.  In  a  wild  state 
tbay  inhabit  Ouiau  and  Bniil,  and  perhaps  extend  sti 
frirthcr  to  die  north.  Their  Aod  eonaiita  prbieipally 
seeds  and  fruila,  whieh  tb^  eeenh  tm  and  eat  upon  ti 
ground :  but  the  greater  pott  of  their  •xiatenoe  ie  pas 
upon  the  trees,  on  the  tops  of  whieh  thery  perch,  and  ii 
which  they  build  their  nosts.  Thqr  m  oftan  found 
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luga  bands,  but  geoerally  pair  together  with  the  strictest 
cooitaocy.  The  females  lay  from  two  to  Sve  eggs.  Their 
(tight,  like  that  of  most  galliDBceous  birds,  in  consequence 
of  the  ihortnesa  of  their  wingi,  is  low  and  heavy ;  and  in 
the  performance  of  this  action  they  derive  much  assistance 
from  their  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  may  be  expanded  in 
the  shape  of  a  fiiu.  All  the  birds  of  this  genua  appear  to 
be  known  in  Brazil  by  the  name  of  /oov,  pronounced  Vacou, 
derived,  according  to  Marcgrave,  &om  their  note.  This,  aa 
might  be  expected  iVom  the  conformation  of  their  trachea, 
is  extremely  loud,  insomuch  that  when  a  considerable 
number  are  collected  near  the  same  spot,  the  very  woods,  to 
U5e  the  expression  of  the  scienti&c  traveller  just  quoted, 
re-echo  with  their  clamorous  cries.*  The  same  author 
obser^'es  that  M.  Spix  added  very  considerably  to  the  dif- 
ficulties that  previously  existed  in  distinguishing  the  species 
of  this  int^eHting  group,  by  the  publication,  in  his  *  Bra- 
zilian  Birds,*  of  a  series  of  figures  representing  apparenllv 
very  slight  modifications  of  the  common  form,  but  to  each 
of  which  he  has  prefixed  a  peculiar  specific  name.  Mr. 
Bennett  expresses  his  belief  that  most  of  these  will  be  found 
on  further  examination  to  be  referable  to  the  present  species, 
which,  from  its  long  domesti<}ation  in  the  poultry-yards  of 
South  America,  must  neceiiBarily  be  subject  to  very  extensive 
variations.  iGardem  and  Menagerie    the  Zool.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.) 


M.  LesMn,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Goudot,  mentions  a 
spocies,  Penelope  Aburri,  Goud.,  two  feet  three  inches 
( French)  long,  the  tail  being  ten  inches.  M.  Grouuot  states 
that  this  species  seems  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  New 
Grenada,  inhabiting  temperate  and  cold  districts  ;  it  is,  he 
says,  unknown  in  the  great  warm  valleys  and  by  the  rivers. 
1  n  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Muio,  celebrated  for  its  mine 
of  emeralds,  this  bird,  he  states,  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Pavo-6'guali.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bogota  and  of  the  valley  of  Cauca  designate  it  by  the  term 
PavaBurri,  or  Aburri  Aburrida,  which  when  slowly  pro- 
nounced well  expresses  its  cry.  The  male  does  not  differ 
from  the  female ;  and  those  which  M.  Goudot  opened  had 
two  ctecums  analogous  to  Penelope  Parahma  and  Paanta 
(siiperciUarief).  Tha  trachsa  dewended  without  any  fold 
to  the  lungs.  There  was  no  gravel  in  the  gizzard,  the  walls 
of  which  were  thin,  and  nearly  entirely  covered  by  the 
proper  muscles.  M.  Goudot  states  that  the  species  lives 
solitary,  perches  upon  high  tree^  flies  but  little,  and  sufiers 
the  hunter  to  approach  easily  within  shot  It  is  never  seen 
on  the  ground.  The  berries  of  trees  compose  its  food.  Its 
nest  is  formed  in  a  mass  of  dry  leaves,  disposed  between  the 
forks  of  trees.  The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  white,  and 
one  inch  eight  lines  in  diameter.  These  birds,  adds  M. 
Goudot,  are  very  common  in  the  mountains  of  Quindiu,  be- 
tween Hague  aiiil  Carthagena.  Their  notes  ate  the  last  that 
are  heard  on  the  approach  of  night,  and  the  fint  that  an- 
noiinoe  the  dawn  of  uy. 

Ortalida. 

Charaeten  ^e  same  as  those  of  Penelope,  e!(ceptin^  tha( 
the  head  is  completely  fbathered,  and  that  there  u  no 
nakedness  about  tne  throat  or  round  the  eyes. 


Example^Or/o/uiii  Motmot,  Pkasitum*  Moimot,  0VBfiU 
Phaaianue  Parraqua,  Lath.  Colour  red  browp,  broued 
above.   Tail  moderate.  Zocoft^y.—Guiana. 


M.  Goudot  describes  a  new  species  from  Santa- F£  de  Bo- 
^ta,  which  M.  Lesson  names  Ortalida  Goudotii.  Tho  bird, 
It  appears,  is  found  in  the  same  places  with  the  Penelope 
Aburri.  Total  length  23  inches,  of  which  tho  tail  ii  9.  Feet 
red ;  tarsus  2  inches  d  lines ;  middlo  toe  2  inches  4  lines, 
the  claw  being  5  lines  and  a  half  (French).  The  bill  is 
blarkish,  brown  at  its  point ;  the  upper  mandible  1  inch  5 
lines  ;  cere  and  naked  membrane  round  the  eyes  blue.  All 
the  upper  plumage  brown,  with  deep  green  reflections,  or 
rather  of  a  very  deep  greenish.  Feathers  of  the  throat 
grey.  Bottom  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  abdomen,  as  well  aa 
the  thighs,  covered  with  ruddy.  No  crest  nor  nakedness 
about  the  throat.  No  fold  of  the  trachea  in  either  sex. 
Locality. — The  mountains  of  Quindiu. 

M.  Lesson  observes  that  this  bird  approaches  nearly  to 
the  last,  but  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  it,  esr>ecially  by 
the  trachea,  which  does  not  descend  upon  the  abaomen 

Opisthocomus,  Hoffio.  (Hoaiin,  Buff. ;  Orthocorys,  Vieill.) 

Bill  thick,  robust,  short,  convex,  bent  at  the  point,  which 
is  suddenly  edmpressed,  furnished  with  divei^ng  bristles 
at  the  base,  which  is  dilated  laterally;  lower  mandible 
strong,  terminated  in  an  angle ;  edges  dentelated  towards 
the  origin.  NoelriU  mesial  on  the  surfhce  of  the  bill, 
pierced  (de  part  en  pari),  covered  above  by  a  membrane. 
Feet  robust  and  muscular ;  tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe,  the  lateral  toes  long,  equal,  entirely  divided ;  sole 
broad ;  toes  bordered  with  rudiments  of  membranes.  IVinga 
moderate,  the  first  quill  very  short,  the  four  following  gra- 
duated, and  the  sixth  the  longest.  Tail-feathere  ten.  Ex- 
ample.— Opiethocomus  criatatut. 
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TbiB  species,  which  appeals  to  be  the  only  one  belonging 
lo  the  genus,  is  the  Hoatzin  and  Hoacizin  of  Hernandez ; 
vho  describe  it  (p.  320)  as  an  inhabitant  of  warm  districts, 
vhere  it  was  seen  sitting  on  trees  by  the  sides  of  riven,  and 
as  hanng  received  its  name  from  a  supposed  similarity  of 
the  shriekins  cry  of  the  bird  to  the  intonation  of  the  word 
IIi)atzin  Hernandez  relates  some  strange  stories  of  cures 
eflected  bv  its  bones  and  by  a  suffitus  of  its  feathers ;  but  says 
that  the  bird  is  deemed  inauspicious  by  the  natives.  Sonnini 
states  that  it  is  known  in  Guiana  by  the  name  of  Sato. 

The  Hoazim  are  said  to  live  in  pairs  or  in  small  troops, 
consisting  of  irom  six  to  eight  individuals,  in  the  flooded 
savannal^,  which  they  prefer,  and  where  they  seek  ibr  their 
food  the  leaves  of  the  arum  arboreaeens.  Their  flesh  is  not 
considered  e;ood,  having  a  strong  smell  of  cattoreum  about 
It.  Thcso  birds  are  by  no  means  timorous :  in  stature  and 
gait  they  resemble  the  peacock. 

Megapodius. 

Bill  slender,  straight,  as  wide  as  it  is  h^h,  and  flattened 
above  at  the  base ;  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  lower, 
llightly  curved  at  its  extremity ;  lower  mandible  straight,  the 
point  hidden  by  the  edges  of  the  uppw  mandible.  Nostrils 
suboval,  open,  placed  nearer  to  the  point  than  to  the  base  of 
the  bill,  nasal  fosse  long,  covered  by  a  membrane  furnished 
with  small  feathers.  Space  round  the  eye  naked,  head  and 
neck  well  feathered.  Feet  large  and  strong,  placed  far 
backwards ;  tarsus  large  and  long,  and  covered  with  large 
scales,  compressed  posteriorly;  four  very  elongated  toes, 
the  three  anterior  ones  nearly  equal,  united  at  their  bases 
by  a  small  membrane,  which  is  more  apparent  between  the 
inner  and  middle  toe  than  between  it  and  the  outer  one ; 
posterior  toe  horizontal,  touching  the  ground  throughout 
lis  length ;  claws  very  long,  very  strong,  flattened  ^ve, 
very  little  curved,  triangular,  obtuse  at  the  point,  nearly 
like  those  of  Menura.  Wirigs  moderate,  concave,  rounded ; 
third  and  fourth  quills  the  longest.  Tail  small,  wedge- 
sliaped,  scarcely  exceeding  the  wings  in  length,  and  formed 
of  twelve  feathers.  (Quoy  and  Gaimard,  with  slight  alte- 
ration.)  Example.— Jw^opoiii'u*  Duperreyii. 

Description. — In  size  hardly  so  large  as  a  partridge. 
Tarsi  less  elevated  than  they  are  in  Megapodiwt  Freyei- 
netii  and  M.  mbripes.  The  bird  is,  moreover,  altogether 
better  proportioned.  Total  length,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bill  to  that  of  the  wings,  which  are  longer  than  the  tail, 
rather  less  than  a  foot  (French).  Tarsi  strong,  covered 
with  scales,  and  20  lines  in  length ;  middle  toe,  includiiig 
tlie  claw,  17  lines,  hind  toe  14,  ^teriur  claw  7.  BiU 
sightly  swollen  towards  it»  extremi^,  yellow,  8  lines  in 
length.  NostriU  suboval.  covered  with  a  membrane  clothed 
with  very  small  rudimentary  feathers.  Space  round  the 
eyes  naked,  but  less  than  in  the  other  two  species.  Neck 
well  clothed  with  feathers.  Iris  i-eddish.  A  v«y  thick 
crest  covers  the  head ;  the  feathers  which  compose  it  are 
raised  (se  redressent)  towards  the  occiput.  The  wings  are 
concave,  an  inch  longer  than  the  tail  and  terminated  in  a 
point:  the  fifth  quill  the  longest.  Tail  suboval,  pointed, 
very  short,  composed  of  ten  small  feathers.  Legs  greyish, 
and  feathered  down  to  the  tarsi ;  the  claws  sl^huy  curved, 
pointed  at  the  end,  flat  below,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  (Les- 
son.) 

'The  tuft,*  says  M.  Lesson,  *of  ovx Megapodius  Duper- 
reyii  is  of  a  brown  yellow ;  the  neck,  the  throat,  the  belly, 
and  the  latwal  parts,  are  of  a  giey  slate  colour.  The  fea- 
thers of  the  back  and  the  wing-coverts  are  la^e,  and  of  a 
ruddy  yellowish  Ivown.  Rump,  upper  mrt  of  the  tail,  and 
vent-feathers  ochreous  red.  Quills  yeUow  without,  brown 
within,  the  shafts  being  ruddy  brown. 

'  The  middle  toe  is  united  to  the  inner  one  by  a  mem- 
branous border,  which  is  wanting  between  the  middle  toe 
and  the  external  one. 

'In  comparing  our  Megapodius  with  the  Menura  of  New 
Holland,  we  cannot  fhil  to  perceive  that  it  connects  the  last- 
mentioned  genus  with  the  gallinaceous  birds,  by  forming  a 
very  natural  passage.  In  net,  if  we  examine  the  position 
of  the  nostrils,  the  general  form  of  tho  hill  and  legs,  and 
the  nakedness  rounathe  eyei — the  membrane  which  unites 
the  two  external  toes,  but  which  is  wanting  between  the 
middle  toe  and  the  inner  one  (an  arrangement  which  is  re- 
versed in  Megapodius) — the  same  length  of  the  toes,  the 
analc^  in  the  form  of  the  claws,  the  greater  length  of  the 
posterior  one,  the  concavi^  and  the  smallness  of  the  wings 
—all  these  charaoters,  in  fin^  coincide  to  confirm  this  pas- 


s^e,  if  we  except  the  extraordinary  grandeur  and  loxunani 
form  of  the  taU  of  Menura,  a  form  without  analogy  among 
the  other  birds.  Megapodius  would  thus  belong  to  a  amall 
natural  group,  the  Lyriferi  of  Vieillot  (S7th  nmily) ;  the 
name  of  whuh,  in  consequence  of  its  having  bscome  im- 
proper,  would  have  to  he  changed.* 

iMctUHy. — *  Megapodius  DuperreyiU  the  Mangoip^.  ttf 
the  Papuans,  inhabits  the  umbrageous  forests  of  New 
Guinea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour  of  Dor^i^'. 
The  bird  is  timid,  runs  very  fast  among  the  bushes,  like 
a  partridge  in  standing  com,  and  vtUtn  a  feeble  cluck 
(un  petit  gloussement).'  (Lesson.) 


[Megapodiui  DuperreyiL] 

M.  Lesson  states  tliat  he  only  ob^rveA  Megapodius  Ft  ef- 
cinetii  in  the  Island  of  Waigiou,  and  that  the  attempt  to 

Preserve  it  alive  in  cages  was  vain,  tat  the  birdt  soon  died, 
heir  flesh,  he  says,  is  black,  very  hard,  and  not  very  agree- 
able as  food,  although  possessing  ajumet  which  the  cook- 
ing developes.  The  Papuans  brought  them  on  board  the 
Coquille  daily,  and  called  them  (those  of  the  haihoiir  of 
Ofiack  at  least)  Manesaqtte. 

Both  Pigafetta  and  Gemelli  Carreri  speak  of  the  Tavvn 
(Megapodius),  and  it  would  seem  that  this,  the  Megapo- 
dius of  the  Philippines,  leaves  itseggs  to  the  fostering  heat 
of  the  sun.  Tlie  habits  of  the  Megapodii  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  are,  according  to  M.  Lesson, 
entirely  unknown. 

Alecthelia. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  Megapodius,  observes  M.  Les- 
son, established  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Craimard  in  the  Zoo- 
logy of  the  voyage  round  the  world  performed  by  the  Uranie, 
are  in  great  measure  appUcable  to  the  subgenus  AUetMia, 
formed  by  H .  Lesson  fax  the  position  of  a  bird  which  differs 
from  the  true  Megapodii  or  Taxxms,  by  many  distinctive 
characters. 

BiU  short,  compressed,  pomted :  tiie  upper  mandible  pro- 
longed, the  lower  mandible  a  little  swollen  and  very  short. 
NcStrils  at  the  base  of  the  bill  separated  by  a  straight  ridge. 
Head  and  forehead  abundantly  covered  with  feathers  down 
to  the  nostrils.  Space  round  the  eyes  fUrnished  with  short 
and  close-set  feathers.  Inner  toe  rather  the  shortest,  mem* 
brane  which  unites  the  middle  toe  to  the  inner  one  almost 
absent.  No  taiL  All  the  feathers  of  the  body,  except  thoee 
of  the  wings,  composed  of  loose  barbi^  very  finely  ciliated 
on  each  of  the  shahs. 

Example.— .iltetAf^  Urvittti,  Lesson,  tiw  only  qiecies 
known. 

Z>iKrHrftan.— -Total  length  from  the  extnmi^  ttf  the  hill 
to  that  wr the  vii^s,  5  in^es  4  lines.  Tini  14line>;  mid- 
dle toe  10,  hind  toe  8,  daws  5,  bill  6  (Frendi).  The  bird  is 
covered  with  loose  and  scan^  feathers,  but  has  upon  the 
occiput  a  thick  bunch  of  feathers.  "Sha  general  Xmt  is 
brown,  fiiliginous,  deepest  above. ^--Bdly  and  tiiroat  brown, 
•lightly  tinged  with  [;^,j9^4!r>($ii@^^-cohmnd, 
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Wings  omcsra^  nrandsd.  the  feathos  mtirelf  brown,  the 
■econti,  third  uut  fourth  being  equal ;  the  upper  part  is 
brown  sprinkled  with  zigzag  or  irregular  lines,  not  well  de- 
fined, of  ruddy  yellow.  Place  of  the  tail-feathers  supplied 
by  Tery  loose  plumes,  composed  of*very  fine  barbs,  bristled 
with  very  slender  approximated  barbufes,  presenting  much 
analogy  with  those  of  the  Cassowary  (No.  6,  pi.  67,  Atlas  de 
Peron),  and  which,  implanted  in  the  rump  in  the  same  man- 
ner, form  a  feathery  tuft  as  in  the  Cassowaiy  ;  all  the  fea- 
thers of  this  bird,  except  those  of  the  wings,  are  composed 
of  multiple  stems,  very  slender  and  soft,  furnished  with 
equal  and  very  fine  barbules  which  may  be  called  multira- 
dtid.  The  biU  is  gr^riah,  and  so  are  the  Ibet  The  inner 
toe  is  a  little  more  united  to  the  middle  one  than  to  the 
external  one.  The  daws  are  sightly  curvedt  Bham  eon- 
Tex  abore,  coneaTe  bekw,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  The  iris 
is  reddish. 

Locality.— species,  which  comes  fh>m  the  Isle  of 
Gueb£,  placed  immediately  under  the  equator,  is,  no  doubt, 
proper  to  the  neighbouring  lands  such  as  the  great  and 
iivautiful  Isle  of  Halamiva  or  Golilo,  so  little  known  and  so 
little  studiedby  naturalists.  (Lesson.) 
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CRACOW,  a  republic  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  oen- 
iml  Kurope,  fbnnerir  part  of  the  woywodship  or  palatinate 
uf  the  same  name  in  the  kin^om  uf  Poland.  It  lies  be- 
tween Austrian  Galicia,  Prussian  Silesia,  and  the  south- 
western part  of  Russian  Poland.  With  regard  to  size,  it  is 
the  fortieth,  to  population  the  thirty'Seventn,  and  according 
to  density  of  population  the  seventh,  in  the  series  of  Euro- 
pean states.  It  is  the  only  vestige  that  remains  of  Poli^ 
independence. 

Craoow  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
and  contains  an  oiea  of  about  490  square  miles.  The 
snr&ce  consists  of  an  undulating  plain,  broken  by  low 
hills  and  woo^  and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula, which  forms  its  southern  boundary  towaxds  Oalicia. 
Tlic  Vistula,  which  is  the  chief  river  uf  Cracow,  receives 
vithin  the  confines  of  the  Republic,  the  waters  of  the  small 
nvers  Cznema,  Przemza,  Raoewa,  Monuszka,  Chobka  and 
Wulika,  and  becomes  navigable  under  the  walls  of  Cracow. 
There  are  neither  canals  nor  lakes  in  the  country ;  at  Krzes- 
Mwice  there  are  warm  sulphurous  springs.  The  climate  is 
moderate,  though  not  genial  enough  to  ripen  the  grape ;  it 
u  however  salubrious  and  agreeable,  and  milder  thui  in  the 
other  parts  of  Poland.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  as  agriculture 
has  made  little  progress,  it  produces  scarcely  more  grain  than 
w  sufficient  for  the  consumptiDn  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet 
Cracow  is  considered  the  most  cnltivatad  portion  of  Poland, 
'ilie  TOf^tables  and  firuits  are  excellent  Its  chief  produc- 
ituna  are  com,  pubie,  flax,  wood,  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  game, 
fish,  wax,  and  honey;  also  coals,  iron,  marble,  iireestone, 
clay.  Sec.  but  the  quantity  of  wood  is  incon&idtfable,  and 
the  iron  found  is  not  suffleient  to  supply  even  the  sii^le 
works  at  Krzeasowice. 

Cracow  contains  only  two  or  three  raanufactiuring establish- 
ments, ine  chief  of  which  are  the  ironworks  of  Krzessowice. 
rbe  peasantry  spin  and  weave  their,  own  doth,  and  there  is 
little  trade  exempt  in  the  capitaL  The  {public  is  divided  into 


land  and  town  dntnets;  the  first  must  bare  a  popnlatioii  of 

more  than  2000 ;  the  latter  of  more  than  2900 ;  each  district 
has  its  starost ;  and  three  districts  form  a  cirde  with  a  justice 
at  its  head.  The  population  are  chiefly  of  Polish  extraction, 
there  beine  only  from  400  to  500  Germans,  and  between 
10,000  and  11,000  Jews;  it  amounted  in  1803  to  93,100;  in 
1819  to95,822;in  1826  to  U8,000;ahdin  1832  to  123,157. 
It  has  a  militia  of  300  men,  and  a  gendarmerie  of  40 ;  but 
no  regular  troops.  Although  the  established  reli^n  is  the 
Roman  Catholw,  all  Christian  denominations  emoy  liberty 
of  conscience  and  worship ;  the  number  of  Protestants  is 
about  1700. 

The  yearly  income  and  expenditure  as  fixed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  for  the  period  1833—1637  is 
1,775,766  Polish  florins,  or  about  44,500/.  sterling.  Cracow 
contains  2  towns,  2  market-towns,  71  villBEes  and  hamlets, 
16  monasteries,  with  87  monks  and  69  uybrothers;  10 
nunneries  with  164  nnns;  100  churches.  The  bishop  of 
Cracow  has  a  chapter  of  16  canons. 

In  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1795,  Cracow  fell  to  the 
share  of  Austria,  and  in  1809  was  erected,  with  the  whole 
of  western  Galicia,  into  the  grand  duchy  uf  Warsaw.  Its 
existence  as  a  republic  dates  fh>m  the  dongress  of  Vienna 
in  1815,  when  the  three  great  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  not  being  able  to  agree  to  which  of  them  it  should 
be  assigned,  determined  to  fcrm  it  into  an  independent 
republic  under  their  joint  protection,  guaranteeing  to  it  the 
perpetual  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  its  territory,  except 
in  the  case  4rf  its  anwdlDg  an  asylum  to  deserters,  or  offend- 
ers against  any  of  the  throe  protecting  powers. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  Republw  vt  Craeow,  thwe  is 
no  distinction  of  ranks ;  all  are  equ^  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  body  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  each  district,  three  members  or  the  se- 
nate (one  of  whom  is  president  of  the  assembly),  three 
canons  of  the  chapter  oi  the  cathedral,  three  doctors  of  the 
university  of  Cracow,  and  six  judges  of  the  tribunals.  This 
body  annually  holds  a  session  in  December,  which  conti- 
nues about  a  month;  makes  laws,  votes  the  budget,  in- 
spects the  administration,  nominates  two-thirds  of  the 
senatora  as  well  as  the  judges,  &c.  The  executive  power 
is  lodged  in  a  senate  of  twelve  members  and  a  president, 
who,  with  e^t  of  the  lenatois,  is  nominated  by  Um  l^is- 
ktive  assembly ;  two  are  chosen  by  the  chapter  and  two  fay 
tho  univenity.  Of  the  senators,  eight  are  chosen  Ibr  Itf^ 
and  four  are  elected  annually ;  the  president  is  diosen  for 
three  years.  The  senate  draw  up  laws  previously  to  their 
being  laid  before  the  l^islature ;  and  appoint  to  sudi  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  offices  as  are  not  dependent  on  the 
chamber  of  deputies. 

CRACOW  (in  Polish,  Krakoo),  the  capital  of  the  re- 

Sublic  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Irakus  or  Wavel  (699  fbet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  in 
the  delightfhl  and  extensive  valley  of  the  Vistula,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Rade^-a,  in  50'  4'  N.  lat.,  15"  15'  B.  long.  It  is  enclosed 
by  three  hills ;  the  St.  Bronislava,  «i  which  a  monument, 
1 20  feet  high,  has  been  weeted.  in  memory  of  Kosdusko ; 
the  Krakus  Wavel.  and  the  Wanda.  It  is  united  to  the 
Austrian  town  of  Podgorze  by  a  bridge  of  rafts  145  feet 
long. 

Oiacow  is  surrounded  with  promenades,  which  have  re- 
placed the  old  ramparts,  walls,  and  towers.  It  consists  of 
three  distinct  quarters,  Oacow,  Stradom,  aud  Kazimierz, 
which  last  lies  on  an  island  in  the  Vistula,  and  is  Joined  to 
the  town  by  a  bridge.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Jews, 
who  have  hera  a  synagogue.  The  suburbt  are  likewise  of 
some  extent. 

This  antient  capital  of  Poland,  where  its  kings  were 
crowned  and  buried,  recdved  its  name  from  Krakus,  duke 
of  the  Poles  and  Bohemians,  or  White  Chrobatia,  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  Ocaeow  about  a-d.  700.  It  was 
wrested  ftmn  the  Moravians  by  Ziemowit,  the  Bohemian, 
and  was  taken  from  the  Bohemians  in  999  by  Boleslaus 
the  Great,  who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  capital  of 
Poland.  Its  antient  limits  were  fhr  more  extensive,  and  its 
population  trebly  the  present  amount.  It  had  a  flourishing 
commerce,  and  its  numerous  lofty  towers  and  buildings 
still  give  to  it,  in  the  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  large 
and  handsome  city ;  but  this  impression  is  dt  strayed  on 
entering  its  dark,  narrow,  and  deserted  precincts.  The 
town  is  however  dean,  and  has  a  very  spacious  nublio 
square,  surrounded  with  low  miserable  sh(mj-.^Q|p 
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Tha  matt  itrikii^  of  itB  antwnt  noniunects  is  the  ca- 
UwdnU  a  bsautiAil  ipecimea  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
the  finest  in  Pokjod ;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebui't 
by  Nanker.  bishop  of  Oacow,  in  the  jfobt  1320,  Here  the 
kian  of  Poland  were  crowned,  and  its  numerous  chapels 
recdl  the  events  of  Uie  history  of  this  kingdom,  from  Bo- 
leslaus  to  Kosciusko.  It  has  50  altars,  above  20  chapels, 
and  contains  the  tombs  of  most  of  the  Polish  monarcha,  of 
'  Cas'imir,  John  HI.,  Bobieski,  St.  Stanislaus,  whose  remains 
artt  encltKed  in  a  silver,  eoffiu,  Prince  Poniatowaki,  Kos- 
ciusko, and  Dombrowski,  &e.  The  archives  and  library 
proser^'ed  in  this  edifice  contain  many  valuable  manuscripts. 
Its  bell,  the  laraest  in  Poland,  was  nast  in  1520. 

The  castle,  called  the  S^n^burg.  on  Mount  Wavel,  a  very 
spacious  Gothic  structure,  the  first  building  of  which  was,  as 
is  said,  the  work  of  Krakua  about  the  year  700,  suffered  by 
two  great  eonllagmtioni.  Itwairestoredtoitapristine  splen- 
dour Aug;\istus  II.  of  Poland.  It  was  fiirtiflod  by  Dumou- 
Tier  in  1768,  and  repaired  when  in  posseaskmof  the  Austrians, 
who  oonverted  it  into  bairacks.  Its  subterranean  vaults,  which 
are  excavated  in  the  mountain,  were  formerly  the  depository 
of  the  royal  regalia.  Of  the  71  churches  which  Cracow 
once  contained,  only  S8  are  at  present  devoted  to  the 

Jurposes  of  divine  worship.  The  finest  of  these  are  St. 
[ary's,  which  is  second  only  to  the  cathedral ;  the  Pro- 
testant church  of  St  Martin,  and  many  magnificent  con- 
vents, of  which  several  were  abolished  by  ttw  Austrian 
government.  The  other  remarkable  edifices  are  the  epis- 
eopal  palace,  a  spacious  building  of  modern  construction, 
with  an  histcnical  museum  for  Bannatian  remains;  the  old 
Town  Hall,  a  quadrangular,  towar-like  sdruotura,  evidently 
buflt  fbr  delbnsive  purposes,  &o.  The  Roman  Gatholio 
Univeraity,  which  was  founded  in  1864  by  Casimir  the 
Great,  and  in  1780  assumed  the  title  of  Schola  Regni,  is 
the  oldest,  and  was  fbrmerly  the  only  university  in  Poland. 
It  contains  a  Uhraty,  chiefly  of  old  books,  and  a  collection  of 
5000  MSB.,  principally  on  theology ;  an  Observatory,  si- 
tuated in  tile  suburbs  of  Wussola ;  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  &c  It  has  fi)ur  faculties;  in  1817  it  had  131 
students,  and  since  then  never  more  than  250  or  300, 
although  it  is  open  to  all  Poles  under  the  Austriui,  Rus- 
sian, or  Prussian  dominion. 

There  are,  besides,  in  Cracow,  a  Piarist  college  and  gym- 
nasia, normal,  and  various  elementary  schools.  5  hospitals, 
an  onhan  asylum,  &c.  Hie  town  contains  nearly 
SOOO  hoiuei.  Under  Sigiamund  1.  Craeow  had  80,000 
inhabitants;  hi  1818  they  had  dirindled  down  to  24,5o6, 
and  at  the  present  day  their  number  is  about  S4.900.  There 
are  no  manufboturas,  except  a  Ibw  of  cloth  and  vooltms. 
The  trade,  which  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  is 
not  extensive,  although  Cracow  is  the  chief  depOt  of  Hun- 
garian wines,  salt,  and  wax,  and  the  central  point  of  oom- 
meroe  between  Poland  and  part  of  Galicia  and  Hungary. 

Near  Cracow  is  LobzofF,  a  summer  residence  of  the 
fbrraer  kings  of  Poland ;  it  was  built  by  Casimir  the  Great, 
whose  mistress,  Esther,  a  Jewess,  was  buried  m  the  gardens 
■bolonging  to  it. 

CRA'CnCUS.  [Babita.] 

CRADLING,  slight  limbw^framing  constructed  under 
floors  in  order  to  fiifm  arched  or  coved  ceilings  to  this 
timber-work  the  lath  and  plaster  is  attached.  The  aame 
term  is  applied  to  the  rough  firaming  to  vhioh  the  enta- 
blature and  eomfoe  of  a  sh^front  may  be  attadbed* 

CRAIG,  JOHN,  was  educated  at  Bt.  Andrews,  Soot- 
land,  and  then  became  a  tutor  in  England  to  the  children 
of  Lord  Dscre.  Returning  to  his  native  country  when  the 
two  kingdoms  were  involved  in  war,  he  entered  the  Do- 
minican order,  but  was  shortly  aftwwards  imprisoned  on 
a  suspicion  of  heresy.  On  raining  his  liberty,  he  went 
into  Eneland  again,  thence  to  France,  and  finally  to  Rome, 
where  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  under  whose  direction  he  entered  the  Do- 
minican order  at  Bologna.  Here  he  became  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  novices,  and  was  also  employed 
in  various  ecclesiastic  missions  throughout  the  continent ; 
and  fbr  his  important  services  was  rewarded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  rector  to  one  of  the  schools  of  the  order.  Having 
afterwards  become  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  Oalvin,  he 
was  seised,  and  accused  of  heresy,  then  sent  to  Rome, 
where,  after  an  imprisonment  of  nine  months,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  stand  his  trial  before  the  court  of  Inquisitbn. 
Here  he  made  a  bold  confession  of  hjs  fhf'tti,  and^  behig 
acooidingly  oonvieta^  was  condemned  to  be  bnmt 


It  happMied.  however,  that  on  the  night  previous  to  the 
day  on  whidb  this  sentence  was  to  be  put  in  execution,  th« 
pope  died,  and  the  populace  rejoicing  to  be  free  from  bis 
yoke,  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  broke  open  the 
prisons.  Craig  came  forth  from  his  cell,  and  fled  to  Vienna, 
whence,  after  remaining  there  a  short  time,  he  was  dis- 
missed by  the  emperor  with  letters  of  safe  conduct,  under 
the  protection  of  which  he  passed  through  Germany  into 
England,  and  thence  to  Scotlan^  where  he  airi^-ed  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation.  He  preaclied 
for  a  short  time  in  Latin  to  the  learned  in  St.  Magdalen's 
cnapel,  when,  having  recovered  hts  native  language,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  Holyrood-house,  and  became  a 
principal  coadjutor  of  Knox,  the  gnat  Scottish  reformer, 
in  the  work  of^  reformation.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
minister  of  Montrose,  and  in  J574  minister  of  Aberdeen, 
in  which  cajpacity  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Generd 
AssemhW  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  met  in  October, 
1576.  ^e  following  year  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh; 
and  in  1579  was  associated  with  the  learned  John  Dun- 
can  son  as  minister  to  the  royal  household. 

Craig  drew  up  the  National  Covenant  in  the  year  1580; 
he  was  also  the  author  of  two  theological  worlts;  the  one 
an  answer  to  an  attack  .on  the  Confession  oi  Failh,  the 
other  a  form  of  examination  entitled  Craig's  Catechiiim, 
which  was  appointed  the  General  Assemoly  to  be  used 
in  schools  and  fhmiUes  in  place  of  'The  Little  Catechism.* 

He  died  at  Bdinbuigh,  on  the  12th  December,  1600.  at 
the  advanced  age  of  89;  but  fbr  some  years  befbre  had 
performed  no  publu>  duty.  (See  H'Crie's  MdoUle;  and 
Tytlei's  IJfh  /  Sir  TkamoM  Cmw.) 

CRAICf.  SIR  THOMAS,  of  RJcearton.  was.  according 
to  Baillie's  biographical  notice  of  him  prefixed  to  the  last 
edition  of  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Feudal  Law,  the 
son  of  Mr.  Robert  Ciaig,  merchant  in  Bdinbuigh,  a  de 
scendant  of  the  Crsip  of  Grai^ton,  in  Buchan;  though, 
as  we  shall  afierwaru  find,  this  statement  has  been  dis- 
puted. Baillie  says  that  Craig  was  bom  about  the  jear 
1548 ;  but  this  is  plainlv  a  mistake,  fbr  in  1552  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  entered  u  a  student  of 
St.,LBonard*s,  a  college  which  had  been  erected  about  forty 
years  before  '  for  training  up  poor  schotara  in  learning  uid 
the  arts,  to  the  glory  of  Gcid,  and  the  spiritual  edification 
of  the  people.*  He  remained  here  only  till  he  proceeded 
bachelor  of  arts,  when  he  went  to  France  to  prosecute  his 

(lies  in  the  universiw  of  Paris.  On  his  r^um  to  Scot- 
land, about  1561,  the  Refbrmation  had  just  been  accran- 

Slished  there ;  and  his  distinguiabed  lehuive,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
ohtt  Crai^»  was  then  minister  of  Hdyrood-boi-se.  Tbis 
learned  divine  had  hims^fariived  in  Scotland  only  a  twehw- 
month  before.  Under  the  cere  of  this  eminent  perstm  the 
religious  views  of  young  Cra^  were  changed,  an^  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  study,  h»  left  nearly  aU  lua  youthftu 
ooDtemporaries  in  litemture  fhr  behind  him. 

He  passed  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Session  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  2nd  February,  1563;  and  in  July  that  year 
we  find  him  in  the  judicial  utuaUon  of  justice  depute  to 
Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Argyll,  hereditary  lord  juslieiar  of 
Scotland  {AbttTOot  Boolu  ^  AdjoumaU  M8.  Ado.  Libr.\ 
an  ardent  IHend  of  the  Reformation.  In  May,  1564,  be 
had  a  grant  fhmi  the  crown  the  escheat  of  Alexander 
Innes,  of  Otombie ;  and  in  the  following  January,  anolha 
grant  ft-om  the  orown  of  the  tmlavs  or  amorciamMitB  of 
any  six  persons  be  might  ehooae  among  thoe  unUwed  in 
the  justice  oourts,  ana  this  to  long  otM  tAouU  ei^otf  tki 
office  qf  juttie*  d^nUe. 

His  first  appearauoe  as  an  author  wsi  on  occasion  of  the 
queen's  marriage  with  her  oousin  Damley,  for  which  be 
composed  an  epitfaalamium,  or  marriage  song.  Trs  piece, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  among  Cmig*s  poems  in  the 
*  DelitisD  Poetarum  Scot(nnim,*  was  only  lately  diamrered. 
As  described  fay  Tytler,  it  is  in  its  general  tone  too  fiiU  of 
effort,  too  ambitious  in  the  display  of  dassioal  allusions, 
and  too  richly  and  laboriously  coloured,  but  not  without 
some  passages  of  beauQr  and  simpUeity.  The  littio  oflmn^ 
was  tendered  to  a  woman — a  (jueen — a  ^ride^  and  all  Uiese 
eentred  in  one  who  was  iwt  inatten^ve  to  the  intere^'ti  of 
leamme.  On  the  S4th  Oetober  that  year,  Craig  i 
grant  from  the  crown  of  the  niUaws  ahofa  mentioied 
during^  tifi. 

In  his  ofllee  of  Jwtiee  depute  Craig  appeals  to  haw  bc« 
pattioulaiiy  lealons.  A  remartad)le  iutaiiee  of  this  c> 
evmd the ftUowinf  manth.  OniiwlidiNowiabttr,  i5«i 
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one  John  Pismt  ms  Indicted  before  hitn  for  the  murder 

of  one  Agnes  Robertson ;  and  vhat  is  singular,  there  was 
:  produced  in  evidence  a  certificate  in  Latin  by  Craig  him- 
self of  the  fkct  of  Pigget  oommitting  the  murder  by  assault; 
and  moreover  we  find  Craig  protesting  for  an  assize  of 
i  error,  or  vrit  of  attaint,  in  case  the  jury  should  acquit  the 
prisoner.  (Abstract  Sooh»  of  Adjournal,  MS.  Adv.  Libr.} 
Conduct  like  this  shocks  our  foelings  of  judicial  propriety ; 
I  yet  we  must  condemn  it  irith  lenity,  and  would  impute  it 
to  the  times  rather  than  to  the  man.  On  the  18th  of  De- 
cember he  had  a  grant  firom  the  crown  of  Uie  esjbeat  of 
Alexander  Dunning  of  Westercrieff ;  and  the  week  follow- 
ing, a  ^rant  of  the  escheat  of  James  Johnston,  in  Middle- 
gill,  and  others.  In  looking  at  these  i^rants  of  escheat,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  times  we  speak  oC  the 
judges  were  commonly  paid  out  of  the  issues  of  dietr  court, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Cnig  had  then  no  other  source  of 
remuneration.  In  1574  however,  when,  as  wa  shall  find, 
he  was  promoted  in  his  profession,  he  received  from  the 
lord  treasurer  120/.,  being  his  fee  as  justice  depute  for 
three  years  from  Whitsunday,  1571,  at  the  rate  of  40/.  a 
year,  which  was  an  allowance  equal  to  that'then  paid  to  the 
lord  advocate.  Craig  presided  in  the  court  of  justiciary 
held  in  April,  1566,  where  Thomas  Scot,  the  sheriff  depute 
of  Perth  under  Lord  Ruthven,  the  hereditary  sheriff^  and 
Henry  Yaire,  a  priest,  servant  to  the  Lord  Ruthven,  were 
adjudged  to  be  nanged  and  quartered,  and  their  heads 
set  upon  the  turret  of  the  buildings  adjoining  the  royal 
palace,  under  the  suspicion  of  ha\ine  been  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Rizzio,  who  was  openly  assassinated  in  the 
queen's  presence  by  the  Lord  Ruthven,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Morton,  and  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  iWnler  him- 
self. 

On  the  19ih  of  June  fbllowing,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  and  Craig  again  appeared  as  a  court  bard,  hailing 
/he  birth  of  the  young  prince  in  a  Genethliacum  in  Jacobi 
principis  Scotorum.  He  seems  soon  afterwards  to  have 
married  Helen  Heriot,  daughter  of  the  influential  laurd  of 
Vraborun,  in  the  county  of  Haddingtm;  and  in  1569  his 
eldeist  son  Lewis  was  born. 

Craig  continued  in  the  office  of  justice  depute  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1573,  when  he  was  appointed  sheriff  depute 
of  Edinbui^h,  under  the  earl  of  Morton  above  mentioned, 
the  hereditary  sherifl^  to  which  place  and  that  of  admiral 
of  Scotland  the  earl  was  appointed  by  the  regent  Murray, 
in  1567,  not  long  after  he  lutd  been  reinstated  in  the  chsji- 
cellorate  \  and  Crau's  younger  brother  Robert  was  made 
justice  depute  in  fits  room.  From  the  b^;inning  of  the 
year  1576  Craig  was  in  the  courts  aa  « praotiaii^  counsel 
down  to  the  bt«nnuig  of  the  year  1581.  Mortem  was  that 
year  committed  to  Dumbarton  castle  for  his  suppoaed  con- 
cern in  the  murder  of  Damley ;  and  the  same  year  Craig 
was  ordered  to  enter  his  person  in  ward  in  the  same  castle 
of  Dumbartoit.  Craig  at  last  obtained  his  liber^,  but 
was  not  replaced  in  the  office  of  sheriff  depute. 

In  April  of  the  above  year,  1576,  Craig  got  a  crown 
charter  of  the  estate  of  Craigflntray,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  toJiimself  and  his  heirs  male ;  whom  &iling,  to 
his  brothers  John,  James,  Robert,  and  Oliver,  and  their 
heirs  male ;  whom  failing,  to  the  heirs  male  whatsoever  of 
William  Craig,  of  CraigAntray,  bearinjr  his  name  and  arms ; 
the  ehartorprooeeding  on  the  resignatwn  and  surrender  of 
the  said  William  Craig  to  ^e  above  effscL  The  [mcise 
relationship  existing  Mtween  these  persons  is  not  known ; 
but  from  the  desthuuion  Ur.  Tytler  supposes  that  William 
Craig  was  the  fhther  of  ^e  above  brothers.  He  accord- 
ingly disputes  Boillie's  account  of  our  Cndg's  lineage,  and 
adds  that  he  was  the  heir  of  the  property  and  the  represen- 
tative of  the  fomily  itf  Craig  of  Craiff&ntray.  But  there 
are  reasons  for  not  concurring  in  Mr.  Tytler's  opinions 
which  seem  to  ub  oonolusive. 

In  April,  1588,  Craig  obtained  a  crown  charter  of  the 
lands  <A  St.  Lawrence  Houses*  in  the  county  of  Hadding- 
ton, to  himself  and  Helen  Heriot,  his  wife ;  and  from  about 
tiiat  time  forward  we  find  him  again  in  practice  at  the  bar. 
He  resumed  also  his  poetic  pen,  and  wrote  some  commen- 
datory lines  to  Jacks  Onomastichorw  published  in  1582. 
Hie  same  year  dw  king  brought  a  reduction  of  some  deeds 
and  oonveyueaa  executed  1^  his  MsgssW  nndmr  influence 
on  his  mifuni^;  and  Cntigt  who  had  nowMen  dwut  thirty 
^  years  at  the  bar,  and  eqjo^  a  ^wf  high  profbaaioBal  repu- 
'  tation,  was  takni  into  the  otiue  to  Hsist  SksiM  and  old 
»    M*aill»  the  onnm  eoiuueL 


It  iras  probably  about  this  time  that  Craig  contemplated 
his  great  work  on  the  fbudal  law.  Such  a  work  was  in  a 
manner  new  to  the  law  literature  of  Scotland.  The  learned 
King,  his  junior  at  the  bar,  had  impnn'ed  upon  his  prede- 
cessor, Kintore,  end  composed  a  Treatise  on  Maritime 
Lew, — probably  the  first  regular  work  on  that  branch  of 
jurisprudence  in  Britain ;  and  Balfour's  '  Practicks  *  were 
well  known.  But  no  Erskine  had  yet  arisen,  no  Stair,  no 
Mackenzie;  and  Hope  was  at  this  time  but  a 'servitor'  to 
Nicholson,  who,  like  moat  of  bis  brethren,  regarded  Sharp 
and  Craig  with  the  awe  due  to  a  superior  order  of  beings. 
But  Craig  narrowed  his  powerful  mind,  its  fanev  and  genius, 
and  all  its  accumulated  stores  of  learning  and  experience, 
to  a  temporary  object ;  and  to  adopt  the  sentiment  if  not 
the  language  of  one  who  had  weighed  his  merits,  instead  of 
seizing' the  precious  opportunity  he  enjoyed  of  presenting  to 
\ai  country  a  just  system  of  her  national  jurisprudende,  he 
not  only  passed  by  ine  evidences  of  her  common  law  which 
lay  beside  Um,  but  endeavoured  to  sink  them  into  oblivion 
in  flivonr  of  the  ci\-il  and  feudal  laws.  (Ross's  Lectures, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  9. 10>.  He  had  scarcely  risen  from  his  learned 
labours  however,  when  he  found  that  Elizabeth  was  on  the 
eve  of  her  demise ;  and  that  Various  intrigutfs  were  carrying 
on  and  cabals  formed  to  secure  her  crown,  with  a  view  to 
the  king's  succession  to  vthich  hU  treatise  on  Feuds  was 
composra.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1603,  therefore,  he  de- 
dicated to  the  king  a  treatise  on  the  Succession  to  the 
Throne  of  Btiglana.  which  he  had  written  in  confutation 
of  the  jesuit  Parson's  Conference  on  the  Disputed  Succes- 
sion, wherein  tlie  right  of  the  people  to  dioose  their  king 
was  bol(Uy  reasoned,  and  the  crown  indirectly  claimed  for 
the  infanta  of  Spain.  But  in  less  than  three  months  after, 
the  queen  repeated  on  her  death-bed  her  former  declaration 
that  ner  cousin  the  king  of  Scots  should  be  her  successor 
James  accordingly  ascended  the  throne  of  England  ^vith• 
out  dispute;  and  Craig's  reply  to  Doleman  was  never 
printed. 

On  the  king's  departure  for  England  with  his  family, 
Craig  wrote  a  Parroneticon  of  congratulation ;  and  on  the 
same  occasion,  a  Propempticon,  or  farewell  poem,  to  the 
young  prince  Henry.  The  same  year  he  composed  his 
'  Stephanaphorin,*  in  honour  of  the  king's  coronation ;  of 
which  ceremonial  Craig  seems  to  have  been  &  witness,  havine, 
in  all  likelihood,  accompanied  the  royal  party  into  England; 
and  previous  to  his  return  home  he  addressed  to  the  king  a 
short  poem,  in  which  he  took  a  solemn  forewell  of  his  Ma- 
jesW,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Muses. 

Ifoou  after  his  return  Craig  was  appointed  one  of  the 
cotnmisaioners  nominated  by  the  parliament  to  meet  with 
commissioners  from  England  and  treat  of  a  union  betweeK 
the  two  kingdoms;  and  thereupon  In  the  summer  of  1605 
he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  union.  About  the  same  time 
he  wrote  bis  treatise  on  homage,  to  vindicate  Scotland  from 
the  charge  of  feudal  dependence  on  the  crown  of  England, 
brought  against  it  in  the  chronicles  of  Hollinshed.  Neither 
of  these  works  was  ever  published ;  and  the  latter  doubt- 
less for  obvious  reasons.  The  tilt  against  the  old  chronicler 
by  a  knight  so  well  accomplished  as  Craig  can  be  enjoyed 
in  the  closet ;  but  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  set  the  Usts 
before  the  world,  or  renew  feelings  of  jealousy  between 
nations  now  united  under  one  and  the  same  crown. 

It  is  probable  that  Craig  had  the  offer  of  a  seat  on  the 
bench,  though  he  was  nev»  raised  to  it ;  but  his  son  Lewis 
was,  somewhere  between  the  month  of  February,  1604,  and 
the  month  of  June,  1605,  knighted,  and  admitted  as  an  or- 
dinary lord,  when  he  had  been  little  more  than  four  years 
at  the  bar. 

In  the  year  1606  Craig  held  the  office  of  advocate  for  the 
church  of  Scotland;  and  some  time  before  his  death,  as  he 
would  not  form^ly  accept  the  honour  of  knighthood,  the 
king  commanded  that  be  should  be  everywhere  saluted  by 
the  style  accorded  to  that  honour. 

The  particulars  of  his  death  are  not  known:  it  took 
place  on  the  26th  of  February,  1608,  when  he  had  been 
upwards  of  forty-five  years  at  the  bar,  and  probably  there- 
tftn  when  he  was  not  much  tlboti  of  seventy-five  years  of 
age. 

CRAIG,  JOHN.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
unknown ;  but  he  was  alive  in  the  mterval  1689-1718.  Be 
was  a  Sootchman  by  birth,  and  was  rector  of  GiUingham, 
ui  Dorsetshire.  He  deserves  ismembrance  as  one  of  those 
who  were  active  in  developing  the  principles  of  thertiieory 
of  flnxions  after  ita  vpi^t^f^em^^i^&^^^Y 
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m  the  Fhfloaophical  IVuuaetioiu.  waA  puU;  published 
■eparately.  The  latter  are, '  De  Calculo  Fluentium,'  Lon 
(bn,  1718,  with  two  books  *  De  Optic&  Analytic^.*  'De 
Figurarum.  &c.  Quadraturis,'  LondoD,  1693.  There  bad 
previoiuly,  jn  1685,  appeared  a  tract  on  the  same  subject. 
*  Theoli^s  ChristiaiuB  Principia  Mathematica,'  London, 
1699,  a  Tery  silly  attempt  to  apply  numerical  reasoning  to 
historical  eridence.  He  concludes  from  a  formula  that 
the  eridenoes  of  CSiristianity  will  be  extinct  by  lapse  of 
time  in  1454  years  from  1696,  or  A.D.  3150.  at  which  date 
he  therefore  places  the  commencement  of  the  Millenium. 
Craig  is  called  by  some  continental  writers  the  introducer 
of  tlw  theory  of  Leibnits  into  Ensland.  [Fluxioms.1 

GRAIfBE  HARI'nMA.  or  SEA  KML.  is  a  glaucous 
rareading.  plant,  with  broad-toothed  sinuated  leava,  and 
dense  corymbs  of  larm  white  flowers,  found  occasionally 
on  the  sea>coast  of  En^and,  and  now  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  ita  delicate  tender  shoots.  Natu- 
rally the  flavour  of  the  plant  is  strong,  cabba^-like,  and 
highly  dis^reeabte,  but  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  sent  to 
the  kitchen,  it  is  merely  a  colourless  mass  of  delicate  fleshy 
vegetable  tissue,  with  little  or  no  flavour.  Tliis  arises  from 
the  shoots  that  are  to  be  cooked  being  grown  in  darkness, 
and  with  a  little  more  speed  than  usual.  For  this  purpose  a 
garden-pot  is  inverted  over  the  crown  of  an  old  sea-kail 
stock,  in  the  winter  before  the  leaves  sprout.  Over  the 
pot  is  thrown  a  little  litter,  or  some  decaying  leaves,  or 
some  old  tan,  so  as  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the  earth, 
and  to  exclude  lig^t;  after  a  week  or  two  the  pot  ia  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time,  and  when  sprouts  five  or  six 
inches  long  have  been  produce^  Ihey  are  out  off  and  fit  for 
table. 

Sea  kail  loves  a  light  sandy  soil,  well  drained  in  winter 
and  richly  manured.  It  will  continue  to  bear  cutting  for 
twenty  years  together  without  sufiering  much ;  and  is  one 
of  the  most  simple  and  useful  of  all  culinary  plants  for  a 
small  garden.  It  is  genually  grown  in  rowa  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  apart 

CRAIABUS,  a  ^nus  of  moths  {Lepidoptera  Noeturna) 
of  the  family  Tineidse  (Stephens).  . 

In  crossing  dry  meadows  during  the  summer  time^  we 
olmerve  numerous  little  moths  fly  from  the  grass  at  every 
step  we  take:  they  soon  settle  agam,  and  are  then  not 
easily  detected,  owing  to  their  mode  of  folding  their  wings, 
which  when  shut  almost  inclose  their  slender  bodies,  and 
partly  surround  the  blade  of  grass  on  which  they  rest ;  their 
form  is  then  long  and  narrow,  pointed  at  the  head,  and 
somewhat  truneated  at  the  opposite  extremity.  Their 
colouring  is  o&ea  brown  and  white,  otsposed  on  the  upper 
wings  principally  in  longitudinal  lines.  Very  frequently, 
however,  we  find  them  adorned  with  beautifiil  metallic 
colours,  generally  of  silvery  or  golden  hues.  Such  aip  the 
insects  which  constitute  the  genus  Crambut,  and  of  which 
we  possess  about  forty  species  in  this  country.  The  tech- 
nical generic  characters  are: — Proboscis  distinct;  wings 
convouited  round  the  body  when  at  rest ;  superior  wings 
narrow ;  palpi  long,  the  inlerior  the  longer ;  head  fttmished 
with  diort  closely-applied  sealei. 

When  the  wings  are  expanded,  theie  mothi  eonunonly 
measure  about  an  inch  in  width ;  they  are  called  in  Eng- 
land the  Veneers,  and  sometimes  £raw-fno<A«. 

CRAMER,  GABRIEU  bom,  1704.  at  Geneva;  died, 
1752,  at  Bagnols.  He  was  {nrofessor  of  philosophy  at 
Geneva,  and  author  of  a  laige  number  of  works,  for  a  list 
of  which  the  *  Bi(^.  Univ.*  refers  to  S^nebier,  *  Hist.  Litt. 
de  Gendve.*  We  have  here  only  to  mention  him  as  the 
editor  of  the  works  of  John  and  James  Bernoulli,  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  former  with  Leibnitz,  and  to  notice 
his  *  Analyse  des  L^nea  Courbes  Alg£biiiques,'  Greneva, 
1750.  This  work  is  the  lai^t  collection  of  examples  which 
exists,  and  is  of  permanent  utility  to  elementarr  writers. 
So  for  as  expressions  entirely  algenraieal  (as  distinguished 
from  transcendental)  are  concerned,  it  is  a  complete  treop 
tise  on  the  elementary  theory  of  curves. 

CRAMP,  a  sudden,  violent,  and  rigid  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  with  pain,  often  intense.  [Spa.5h.] 

CRAMP,  or  CRAMPERN,  is  a  piece  of  metal,  usually 
iron,  bent  at  each  end  and  let  into  the  upper  surfoce  of  two 
pieces  of  stone  when  their  perpendicular  foces  are  joined 
together.  Onunps  are  employed  in  the  masonry  of  all 
solid  structures.  Copper,  though  more  expensive,  is  better 
adapted  for  cramping,  on  account  of  its  durability,  than 
iron  as  the  iron,  through  oxidation,  canses,the  stones  to 


split  The  anbents  often  used  bronze  eranpe  to  hrad  their 

masonry  together,  as  in  the  Colosseum.  A  great  many  of 
the  cramps  of  this  building  have  been  cut  out  on  account  of 
the  value  of  the  metal.  When  a  piece  of  stone  is  placed 
perpendicularly  over  another,  without  being  connected  with 
any  other  stone  at  the  side,  as  in  the  Gothic  pinnacle  or  in 
the  shaft  of  a  column,  an  upright  piece  of  iron  or  copper 
is  used,  which  is  termed  a  plug.  Crunps  are  cemented  to 
the  stone  with  lead ;  sometimes  plaster,  and  even  sul^bnr 
is  used.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Stewart's  *  Athens  are 
some  interesting  details  by  Mr.  Cockerell  of  the  manner 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  m  cramping  the  stones  of  the 
temple  of  the  giants  at  Agrigeutum.  The  Egyptians  some- 
times used  wooden  rremps. 

CRANBERRY,  the  fruit  of  two  species  of  Oxycoccus. 
The  English  cranberry,  Oxycoccus  palustris,  is  found  wild 
abundantly  in  the  fens  of  Nrarfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  many 
other  parts  of  England,  always  by  the  side  of  little  rills, 
and  not  antong  stagnant  water;  it  has  slender  trailing 
thread-like  shrubby  shoots,  clothed  with  tiny  linear  leaves, 
and  has  a  five-parted  pink  corolla  with  the  segments  sharp- 

Eointed  and  turned  back.  The  fruit  is  a  round  austere  red 
enr,  which  makes  excellent  tarts  and  one  of  the  manv 
kinds  of  marmalade.  The  Russian  cranberries  of  the  shops 
are  borne  by  this  species.  They  are  not  gathered  till  after 
the  disappearance  of  winter.  Near  Petersbuigh  the  rran- 
berrv  plant  is  so  common,  that  the  snow  is  stained  crimson 
by  the  berries  cruahed  to  pieces  by  the  passage  of  sledgen 
o\'er  them.  The  American  ermterry,  Oxycoccus  macrocar- 
pus,  is  very  like  the  other,  but  its  l^vea,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
are  larger;  and  the  latter  has  a  more  medicinal  taste.  It 
is  imported  from  the  United  States,  in  hogsheads,  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
other;  but  it  is  considered  of  inferior  quality. 

Oxycoccus  palustris  has  never  yat  been  cultivated  to  any 
good  purpose ;  cliiefly  owing  to  (he  difiicult}'  of  giving  it  a 
supply  of  running  water.  The  Oxycoccus  macrocarpi  -i 
will  grow  readily  and  bear  abundantly  if  planted  in  peat 
earth  in  a  moderately  damp  and  sli^^htly  shaded  bed.  It  is 
however  seldom  so  treated,  the  hernes  themselves  being  so 
cheap  in  Uie  London  market. 

We  believe  Oiat  what  in  Soofland  is  called  eranbeny 
marmalade,  it  not  prepared  from  the  berries  ^  the  cran- 
benr,  but  from  thoae  of  the  Yaceinium  Yitis  Idaa. 
CRANBORNE.  [Dduktshiu.J 
CRANE.  [GsmDA.] 
CRANGON.  [CRUsTAtnuu  Sruhp.] 
CRA'NIA.  [BRANCHioponJu] 
CRANIOLOGY.  [Phiwwoloot.] 
CRANMER,  THOMAS,  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Cranmer  and  Agnes,  daughter  of  Laurence  Hatfield,  his 
wife,  was  bom  at  Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  2nd 
of  July,  1489.   The  respectable  fomily  from  which  he  de- 
scended bad  been  settled  in  that  county  for 'some  genera- 
tions. His  first  instruction  was  received  at  a  village  scIkwI, 
from  which  he  was  removed  bjr  bis  mother,  who  htn  become 
a  widow,  and  who  placed  hnn,  in  1503,  at  Jeaus  College, 
Cambri^,  where  be  became  a  follow  in  1510-1 1.   He  ap- 

gted  with  great  diligence  to  the  studies  of  the  University : 
reek,  Hebrew,  an3  theology  were  the  principal  objects  of 
his  industry.  Before  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  Cran- 
mer married  a  women  of  humble  station  but  reneciable 
character,  a  kinswonuui  <ur  the  landlady  of  the  Dolphin ; 
and  having  in  consequence  forfeited  his  fellowship,  accepted 
the  appointment  of  lecturer  in  Buckin^iam,  now  called 
Mi^dalene  College.  The  duration  of  this  emploj-ment  was 
very  short;  for  in  about  a  year  after  his  marriage,  fais 
wife  having  died  in  childbed,  by  a  somewhat  irregular  pro- 
ceeding he  was  restored  to  his  fellowship  at  Jesus.  The 
agents  of  Wolsey,  who  had  founded  this  celebrated  eoU^ 
at  Oxfoird,  wwe  now  teucfaing  the  kingdom  fiw  men  of 
talent  and  learning  to  fill  the  vmeant  chain  in  \halL  esta- 
bliahmrat ;  and  Cranmer  was  distinguished  by  them  with 
the  flattering  offer  of  bigh  and  luentive  employment. 
After  some  nesitation,  he  refused  the  ne^  dignities.  In 
1533  he  took  the  d^ree  of  D.D.  During  his  residence 
in  the  university,  he  had  undertaken,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  the  charge  of  educating  two  sons  of  a  Mr. 
Cressy,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  marriage ;  and 
when  the  sweating  sickness  broke  out  in  Cambridge  (152b>, 
retired  to  that  gentleman's  house  at  WalthamAblwy,  where 
he  was  occupied  wiUi  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  and  the 
proseeutitm  of  his  atitdiafi.  11i^^lvngeQCi«MiilnMe  infiu- 
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eneed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  By  order  of  Henry  VlII., 
six  men  of  learning  had  been  chosen  from  each  uni- 
versity to  discusa  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  his 
brother's  widow,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  Cranmer,  among 
others,  was  selected;  his  absence  from  Cambridge,  bow- 
ever,  prevented  him  from  giving  hi*  auistanoe  to  the  dele- 
gates, who  finally  elected  a  subsUtnte  in  his  place.  Either 
areidentally  or  by  design,  Gardiner  tad  Fox  (afterwards 
bishops  of  Winchester  and  Herefbrd)  being  in  attendance 
upon  the  king,  who  was  on  a  journey,  met  Cranmer  at 
Mr.  Cressy's  table,  and  inquired  anxiously  the  opinion  of 
so  distinguished  a  man  upon  the  all-absorbing  matrimonial 
question.  He  replied,  that  althoush  he  had  nut  given 
much  consideration  to  the  question,  he  thought  the  course 
to  be  followed  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  simple.  The 
cause  should  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  Bible — 
should  be  settled  by  divines,  tne  most  proper  persons  to 
determine  it,  and  by  those  of  the  Enilish  universities,  who 
were  as  well  fitted  to  entertain  it  as  those  of  Rome  or  any 
foreign  country.  The  report  of  this  judgment,  which  was 
not  wholly  new,  gave  great  satis&ction  to  the  king,  who 
immediately  sent  a  messenger  to  require  his  attenduioe  at 
the  palace.  Unwilling  to  lomke  a  life  of  study  and  retire- 
ment^ Cranmer  endeavouEed  to  excuse  himself  from  attend- 
ing at  court.  His  excuses,  however,  did  not  avail ;  imd 
the  reluctuit  adviser  having  been  graciously  received,  was 
commanded  to  reduciB  his  opinion  to  writii^,  and  consigned 
to  the  hospitality  of  Lord  Wiltahire,  the  fether  of  Anne 
Buleyn.  The  opinion  was  soon  written.  It  asserted  that 
the  marriage  of  Henry  with  his  brother's  widow  was  con- 
demned by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  councils, 
and  ihe  ikthers ;  and  that  the  pope  had  no  power  to  give 
a  dispensation  for  that  which  was  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God.  Cranmer  having  professed  his  willingness  to  main- 
tain these  positions  in  tne  presence  of  the  pope,  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  king's  intention  immediately  to  send  him 
to  Rome.  Pains  were  taken  to  make  this  judgment  known. 
Cranm»  himself  disputed  upon  it  at  Camfaridge,  and 
brought  several  over  to  his  opinion.  He  then  returned  to 
his  attendance  u^n  the  court ;  and  having  been  i^)pointed 
diaplain  to  the  kii^,  and  presented  to  a  benefice  and  the 
archdeuionry  of  Taunton,  joined  the  others  who  were  as- 
sociated with  bim  in  the  embassy,  and  travelled  to  Rome 
about  the  close  of  1529. 

The  ambassadors,  finding  all  ar^ments  unavailing  to 
persuade  Clement  to  favour  the  divorce,  quickly  returned 
to  England.  Oranmer  alone  remained  in  Italy.  At  length 
even  his  patience  was  exhausted  by  continued  refusals  to 
allow  him  to  maintain  in  public  the  judgments  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  universities,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
fuvourable  to  the  king's  cause.  The  pope  conferred  on  him, 
for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  the  emptv  title  of  '  Supreme 
Penitentiary,'  and  soon  afterwards  gladly  saw  him  turn  his 
back  upon  Italy  (1530).  In  prosecution  of  the  same  busi- 
ness, Cranmer  now  went  to  France,  and  also  to  the  emperor 
of  Germany— an  expedition  which,  although  it  produced 
no  decisive  public  result,  led  to  an  event  of  great  private 
consequence  to  himself  Regardless  of  the  Romish  in- 
junction for  clerical  celibacy,  during  this  residence  abroad 
ne  married  (1532)  a  second  time;  me  object  of  his  choice 
was  the  niece  of  his  friend  Osiander,  the  pastor  of  Nurem- 
bui^.  This  imprudent  act,  which  he  coiud  not  avow,  ex- 
posed him  eventually  to  many  unworthy  evasions.  It  was 
not  long  afler  they  were  united,  before  Cranmer  received 
news  of  Archbishop  Warham's  death  (August,  1532),  and 
of  Henry's  intention  to  raise  him  to  the  see  of  C^terbury. 
He  suffered  four  months  to  elapse,  in  the  hope  Uiat  t^ 
king  mi^ht  change  his  mind,  and  then  unwillingly  ac- 
cepted this  promotion,  which  the  necessary  oaths  respecting 
celibacy  ana  obedience  to  the  pope  rendered  unacceptable: 
he  was  consecrated  on  the  30th  of  Much.  1533,  making 
a  public  protestation,  at  the  time  when  he  swore  submiasion 
to  the  pi^  *  That  he  did  not  intend  by  thii  oath  to  re- 
strain ninuelf  from  anything  that  he  was  bound  to  ^ther 
by  his  dut]L  to  God,  or  the  lung,  or  the  country.'  *By  this,* 
says  Burnet  {Hut  Reformation,  vol.  L),  *  if  he  did  not  wholly 
save  bis  intc^ty,  yet  it  was  plain  he  intended  no  cheat, 
but  to  act  fairly  and  above-board.'  Afraid  of  a  rupture 
with  England,  the  pope  accepted  less  than  the  usual  fee. 

Cranmer,  soon  after  bis  appointment,  discussed  the  king's 
cause  in  convocation ;  and  navin^  travelled  to  Dunstable, 
to  which  town  the  onnmisaion  at^umed  in  order  to  be  near 
Quean  OathuuM'i  xaudHiea  at  AmpthiU,  he  there  (23 


May,  1533)  declared  the  marriage  null  and  void.  Fivo  days 
aHerwards  he  publicly  married  the  kin^  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
a  private  marriage  having  taken  place  in  the  January  pre- 
vious.  He  also  otliciated  at  their  coronation  on  the  1st  of 
June,  and  stood  sponsor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who 
was  bom  in  the  fellowiug  September.  The  business  of  hi» 
office  and  parliamentary  duly  now  occupied  hia  time.  With 
his  assistance  were  passed  several  statutes,  by  which  the 
power  of  the  pope  in  England  was  materially  diminished; 
the  convocation  and  universities  assented  to  these  statutes, 
pronouncing  that  'the  bishop  of  Rome  has  not  any  greater 
jurisdiction  conferred  on  him  in  this  realm  of  England 
than  any  other  foreign  bishop.* 

In  1534,  when  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Fisher,  bishop  oi 
Rochester,  refused  the' oath  of  supremacy,  Cranmer's  best 
endeavours  were  used  in  vain,  first  to  overcome  the  scruples 
of  the  recusants,  and  afterwards  to  dissuade  the  king  from 
executing  the .  sentence  that  had  been  pronounced  upon 
them.  In  tbi»  year,  with  the  consent  of  the  convocation, 
he  set  on  foot  -a  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  dividing  Tindal's 
version  of  the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  whidi 
he  required  tbe  most  learned  bishops  to  revise ;  the  tranala- 
turn  was  comfduted  and  ulthnately  printed  at  Paris.  In 
1535  Cranmer  assisted  in  the  eotrection  of  a  second  edition 
of  the  King's  Primer,  a  book  containing  doctrines  bor 
dering  upon  Protestantism,  of  which  it  has  been  asserted 
that  ue  archbishop  was  originally  the  compiler.  His  con- 
tinual study  of  the  bible,  and  the  notes  that  ho  had  col- 
lected upon  all  heads  of  religion,  both  from  places  in  scrip- 
tures, and  ancient  fethera  and  doctors,  fitted  him  most 
fully  for  the  undertaking.  In  August  he  wrote  a  curious 
letter  (Strype)  to  the  king,  respecting  the  publication  of 
his  supremacy  by  the  clergy,  and  urged  him  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries,  which  he  considered  inconsistent 
with  true  and  full  reformation.  Cromwell  was  now  raised 
by  tbe  king  to  be  head  of  his  ecclesiastical  afikirs,  under 
the  title  of  Vicar-general,  and  Oanmer  consecrated  Latimer 
and  Sliaxton  to  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury.  In 
1936  died  Catharine  the  divorced  queen;  and  Henry  beiug 
now  tired  and  jealous  of  Anne  Boleyn,  soon  got  rid  of  her. 
Cranmer  was  ferbidden  the  court,  lest  his  p'reeence  might 
impede  the  proceedings  against  the  queen,  from  whom  he 
received  unirorm  kindness.  In  virtue  of  his  office  he  pro 
noiincod  her  marriage  void  (1536),  and  on  the  day  after  hei 
execution  the  king  was  united  to  Jane  Seymour.  In  June 
the  archbishop  opened  the  convocation,  where  Cromwell 

S resided  as  Vicar-genoal ;  the  record  of  the  late  queen's 
ivorce  was  sanctioned  without  the  opposition  of  Cranmer 
or  any  other  member.  After  much  violent  and  useless  dis- 
cussion, tbe  synod  proceeded  to  debate  upon  the  sacraments. 
Cranmer  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  articles  were 
afterwards  framed  by  him,  and  others  of  the  *  new  learn- 
ing,' as  the  doctriiWB  of  the  refermera  were  then  called,  by 
which  considerable  innovationa  were  effieeted.  The  pop^ 
who  was  watchful  of  the  |voceedings  of  England,  threat- 
ened to  assemble  a  synod,  Ibr  the  lako  of  pasting  censures 
upon  Henry;  in  anticipation  of  which,  Cranmer  and  others 
signed  a  declaration  that  the  king  need  not  obey  their  deci- 
sions, in  case  such  an  assembly  was  convened.  With  the 
assistance  of  many  eminent  divines,  Cranmer  arranged  a 
compilation  called  the  Bishops'  Book,  inculcating  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers  as  expressed  in  the  articles  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  king,  to  whom  this  book  was  sub- 
mitted, himself  inserted  some  corroctiona,  from  which  the 
archbishop  was  bold  enough  to  dissent.  However  ill 
Henry's  temper  might  have  brooked  such  contradiction 
firom  another,  he  bore  it  patiently  firom  the  archbishop,  who 
had  been  his  most  useuil  friend,  and  we  find  that  m  the 
October  of  this  year,  when  tbe  queen  gave  birth  to  Prince 
Edward,  the  primate  and  the  duke  of  Norlblk  stood  apon- 
sors  at  his  baptism- 

The  destruction  of  the  greater  abbeys  was  now  rapidly 
proceeding ;  and  the  ftmids  which  arose  from  them  wera 
Uivished  by  Heniy  upon  unworthy  fevoorites,  nntil  Cran- 
mer, who  had  hoped  to  apply  th«n  to  ih»  [vomotiui  of  reli- 
gion and  education,  remonstrated  against  their  improper 
application.  A  sum  of  money  was  obtained  for  the  foun- 
dation of  some  new  bishojarics,  but  the  king's  prodigality 
could  be  checked  no  further.   In  the  autumn  of  1536  the 

frimate  came  to  London  to  meet  an  embassy  of  German 
'rotestant  divines,  for  whom  he  strove  to  procure  a  confer- 
ence with  the  English  ecclenaatioiL  Xo  thaxuaf  ,disap 
pointment  both  (^the  ambaSiiWWiAjE^^ 
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king  opposed  ^eir  wishes,  and  diraeted  TonsUl,  ft  bisbop 
cn)posaa  to  the  '  Nev  Learning,*  to  draw  up  an  answer  to 
the  dissertation  which  had  been  compiled  by  the  German 
dirines. 

On  the  Mh  of  May,  1 538,  Cronmer  and  others  were 
appointed  commisftioners  *  to  Inquire  (Le  Bas,  vol.  i.  204) 
into  the  debated  doctrines,  and  to  prepare  such  articles  as 
would  pacify  the  spirit  of  controversy.*  At  the  end  of 
eleven  days,  the  labours  of  the  commissioners  coming  to  no 
result,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  offered  six  articles  (Bur- 
net, vol.  i.)  for  the  connderaticm  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Cranmer's  opinion  agreed  only  with  one  of  ^ese  articles. 
Being  desired  by  the  king  to  explain  himself  ia  writing,  he 
composed  a  treatise  upon  the  case,  which,  with  his  secre- 
tary, to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  became  the  subject  of  a 
singular  adventure.  (Burnet,  vol.  i.)  In  i«rUament,  he 
argued  for  three  A^yi  with  considerable  learnine  and  elo- 
quence, until  the  king,  who  fiivoured  the  articles,  angrily 
desired  him  not  to  appear  again  in  that  house  before  they 
had  become  law.  Cranmer,  obedient  to  Henry  in  most 
points,  in  this  respectfully  resisted  the  king's  commands: 
but  although  he  continued  present,  he  was  unable  either 
to  throw  out  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  measure,  or  to  alter  the 
sanguinary  penalties  which  it  contained.  As  soon  as  this 
act  was  passed,  Latimn  and  Shaxton  resigned  their  bishop- 
rics, an  example  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  arch- 
bishop did  not  think  it  bis  duty  to  follow.  He  retained 
his  see,  and  liTOd  in  retirement  with  his  wife,  who  however 
was  soon  compelled  to  retreat  to  Germany. 

In  July,  1540,  the  primate  presided  at  the  convocation 
which  pronounced  the  utunstiflable  sentence  of  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  which  had  been  solemnised  between  Henry 
and  Anne  of  Cleves.  This  ridiculous  ceremony  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  execution  of  Cromwell. 

The  misconduct  of  Oatherine  Howard,  whom  Heniy  had 
married  as  soon  as  he  had  put  away  his  former  queen,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  archbishop,  he  undertook  to  re- 
port her  profl^cv  to  the  king  (1541).  AAer  an  investiga- 
tion, the  proofs  of  her  crimes  were  held  to  be  conclusive :  she 
was  condemtied,  and.  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  during 
which  time  Henry,  thiouKh  a  message,  of  which  Cranmer 
was  the  bearer,  promised  to  spore  ner  lifo»  she  was  exe- 
euted. 

The  maintenance  of  the  ground  that  the  Reformation 
had  nined,  and  the  exttmsion  of  it  where  it  was  possible, 
now  (1542)  became  the  sole  occupation  of  Oanmer,  who 
had  transferred  to  the  universities  the  task  of  revising  a 
new  edition  of  the  Bible  publiiUied  the  year  before, 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  apportion  among  the 
oishops,  requiring  an  English  version  of  such  part  from 
each,  whatever  might  be  his  opinions.  This  was  consi- 
dered a  step  gained,  as  it  certainly  was  the  preferable  me- 
thod: and  notwithstanding  the  Reformers  did  not  in  all 
things  p^vail  (for  a  prohibition  against  Tindal's  Bible  was 
secured  by  their  opponents),  they  had  still  fhrther  snc- 
cess  in  proeuring  an  order  that  the  scriptures  should  be  read 
in  Eaglish  by  ue  ministers  in  the  cnureh  swrioe.  In  a 
minor  degree  &miimer'B  attention  was  oceunied  in  reproving 
the  excess  of  luxury  in  which  some  ecclasustioal  establish- 
menu  as  well  as  the  bishops  hod  indulged. 

lu  May  (1543)  appeared  the  Kin^fs  Book,  which  Was 
in  fiust  little  more  than  a  new  edition  of  the  IiuHttttion, 
a  tercd  in  some  points  by  the  papal  part^ :  it  received  its 
name  from  the  prefoce,  which  was  written  m  Henry's  name. 
The  clergy  being  hostile  to  this  book,  Cranmer,  at  a  visita- 
tion  of  his  diocese;  in  submission  to  the  kmg*s  supremacy, 
forbade  them  from  preaching  against  any  portions  of  it, 
however  they  or  he  himself  mkht  dissent  from  them.  The 
exertions  which  he  had  used  for  the  oorrection'of  his  dio- 
oeso,  in  whicb  religious  variance  was  at  a  great  height,  were 
watched  and  examined  by  his  political  adversaries,  who 
hoped  to  found  on  them  sudi  accusations  as  would  ensure 
hisruhL  The  prebendaries  of  Canterlnuy  and  some  magii- 
trates  in  Kent,  encouraged  by  Ghudiner,  after  holding  a 
succession  of  meetings,  Jinally  drew  up  articles  accusing 
Cranmer  of  abusit^  his  power.  These  charges  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  prebendaries  to  the  council,  and  by  the 
eounoii  to  the  kine.  Henry  immediately  caused  the  accu- 
sation to  be  sifted  Inr  a  commission,  who  declared  them  to 
be  unfounded,  and  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy  alterwurds 
ubmitted  themselves  to  Cranmer,  who  refrained  from 
bringing  them  to  puiudunent. 
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ment  to  carry  a  bill  to  mitigate  the  severi^  of  the  stetnte  of 
the  Six  Articles.  He  also  assisted  in  eompiUng  an  improved 
English  Litany,  essentially  similar  to  that  which  is  now  in 
use.  Difficulties  however  were  increasing  around  him,  and 
he  had  the  dissatisfoction  of  seeing  the  seals,  which  were 
now  resigned  by  Lord  Audley,  his  personal  and  political 
friend,  conforred  upon  Lord  Wriothesley,  an  adherent  of 
the  Roman  CaUiolic  party.  3y  this  appointment,  as  well  as 
by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  it  was  expected  that 
the  king's  fovoor  towards  Oie  Reformers  might  be  weakened. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  long  after  Suflblk  was  in  hia  grave  before 
Cranmer,  who,  with  three  othos,  had  been  associated  with 
^e  queen  in  the  government  of  England  during  Henry's 
temporary  absence  in  France,  had  reason  to  feel  his  loss. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  members  of  the  pri\T 
council  accused  him  of  spreading  heresiesthrough  the  land, 
and  praved  the  king,  that,  for  the  safety  of  his  domiuioos, 
the  archbishop  might  immediately  be  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Henry,  on  the  same  night  that  the  accusation 
was  received,  caused  Sir  Anthony  Denny  lo  carry  a  mes- 
sage to  Ccanmer,  who  rose  fhim  hu  bed  to  attend  upon  the 
king  at  Whitehall.  The  council  assembled  on  the  following 
morning,  and  summoned  before  them  the  primate,  who  had 
been  insultingly  kept  for  an  hour  in  a  servant's  waiting- 
room.  At  length  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  passed  upon 
him,  but,  to  their  surprise  vid  oonftiaion,  he  produced  the 
signet  of  the  kiOig,  from  whose  hands  he  had  reodved  it  the 
n^ht  before.  'The  council  did  not  venture  to  piooeed  any 
fkrther  in  the  case. 

After  a  peace  had  been  concluded  with  France  (1546),  An- 
hault.  the  French  admiral,  came  to  England.  A  resolution 
was  made  by  him,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king,  that  the  Re- 
formation should  be  proceeded  with,  Ond  that  in  both  coun- 
tries the  mass  should  be  changed  into  a  communion,  the 
form  of  which  Cranmer  was  ordered  forthwith  to  draw  up. 
This  was  the  last  year  of  Henry's  reign. 

The  king,  who  of  late  had  grown  so  corpulent  and  un- 
wieldy that  he  was  raised  up  and  let  down  the  stairs  by  a 
machine,  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks,  sank  under  his  dis- 
ease on  the  87th  of  Jonuary,  1947.  Cranmer  was  named 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  wfll,  and  oiw  of  the  regents  of 
the  kingdom. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward,  who  had  not  ^t  completed 
his  tenth  year,  and,  the  better  to  establish  his  supremacy, 
the  bishops  received  anew  their  bishopries  at  his  hands. 
The  first  public  act  of  the  primate  was  the  coronation  of 
the  new  king  (February  20,  1547),  and  the  delivery  of  a 
short  address  which  he  then  substituted  for  the  customary 
sermon.  No  one  that  heard  the  expressions  of  the  arch- 
bishop could  hope  for  the  restoration  of  papal  supremacy ; 
all  things  indeed  betokened  a  stUl  further  extension  of  the 
Reformation.  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  reli^on,  by 
means  of  a  visitation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  was  immedi- 
ately set  on  foot :  twelve  homilies,  four  of  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Cranmer.  were  drawn  up,  and  ordered  to  be  placed 
in  every  church,  with  the  transUtion  of  Erasmus's  para- 
phrase et  the  New  Testament,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  theoe  measures,  though  they  had 
many  supporters,  met  with  frequent  opposition.  Gardiner 
continued  to  argue,  both  in  person  ana  in  writing,  aeoinst 
the  homilies  and  the  paraphrase,  which  the  bishop  w  Lon- 
don also  proclaimed  to  be  heretical.  Nevertheless  Cranmer's 
influence  prevailed :  and  when  he  produced,  in  convoca- 
tion, an  ordinance  that  the  loitr  as  well  as  the  ele^  should 
receive  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  the  proposition  passed 
unanimouskf,  and  soon  after  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  Bv  the  same  parliament  the  Act  of  the  Six 
Articles  and  other  severe  statutes  were  repealed. 

During  this  winter  session  of  parliament  it  was  proposed  to 
confer  upon  the  king  such  chapels,  ctiantries,  and  colWes  as 
had  eBci^>ed  his  fiiuier's  grasp.  There  were  few  subjects 
upon  which  Cranmer's  o^biion  coincided  with  that  of  the 
Rmnan  OUholic  party,  but  in  this  ease  Iwjoined  their  ranks, 
and  voted  in  oj^positiMi  to  the  bill.  Ho  now  (1948)  re- 
vived the  propoeal  for  substitutinff  a  communion  office  for 
the  moao,  and  a  service  was  framed  in  time  to  be  eirculat«d 
to  the  clergy  for  their  use  at  the  following  Easter. 

The  more  considerable  labours  whi^  occupied  the  Pro- 
testants at  this  time  stfll  remain  to  be  told.  An  Engli^ 
translation  <^  a  catechism  which  had  been  written  in 
German  uid  in  Latin  by  one  Justin  Jonas,  was  publi^ied 
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mar  at  thair  head,  was  appmntad  tat  Ilia  oommlatioii  of 
an  English  litui^.   Nor  vere  thoBO  Um  only  additions  to 
the  orainaiy  dutiea  of  the  primate;  he  took  charge  of  a 
bill,  vhioh  was  passed,  permitting  marriage  among;  the 
elei^.   By  the  end  of  November  the  Pmyer-book  was 
floiahed.  and  on  the  15th  of  January,  1549.  Ieg9\  sanction 
was  given  to  it.   Great  opposition  was  made  to  these 
changes  in  different  parts  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  Somer- 
set, Norfttlk,  and  espeoially  in  the  west,  where  at  Uie  insti- 
gation of  their  religious  teachers  the  people  took  such 
weapons  as  they  oould  procure,  and  mustered  in  consider- 
able force.   The  legislature,  anxious  to  quell  this  disturb- 
anee,  desired  Cranmer  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  fifteen 
articles  of  remonstranoe  which  had  been  ftamed  by  the 
insui^ents.    A  very  masterly  reply  (Strype'a  Cranmer, 
Appendix  40)  was  written,  but  not  completed,  before  the 
le^^  lers  of  the  insurrection  were  apprehended  and  szeoutedi 
and  the  rebels  had  dispersed.  It  wouM  have  been  more  to' 
f  hu  honour  of  the  arohhishop  if  the  spirit  that  nervmded  his 
Tq>ly  had  been  earned  into  a  eommission,  at  wnich  be  pr«- 
siued,  for  the  suppression  of  certain  heresies,  toe  he  would 
then  have  escaped  the  stain  of  having  rondemned  two  per- 
sons to  the  stake ;  but  however  amiable  and  forbearingwas 
his  general  disposition,  no  excuse  can  be  off^d  for  bim  or 
for  his  friends  Ridley  and  Goodrich,  who,  with  others,  were 
implicated  in  this  aSktr.    Upon  the  condemnation  of 
Lord  Seymour  (15<19),  Cranmer  signed  the  warrant  tcx  his 
execution,  notwithstanding  the  canon  law  set  forth  that 
no  churchman  should  meddle  in  matters  of  blood.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  primate's  conduct  towards  Sey^ 
mour,  towards  his  brother  the  Protector  Somerset  it  was 
unexceptionable:  from  the  time  that  his  distresses  oom- 
menoed  till  his  exeoution  was  eflbeted  by  the  enemies  whom 
the  weaknew  of  his  eharaeter  and  derated  station  had 
created,  he  retained  Oanmer's  firm  and  invariable  friend- 
ship.  Bonner,  the  bishop  of  London,  was  now  degraded  by 
commissionera,  of  whom  Cranmer  was  one.   When  this 
commission  was  dissolved,  an  ordinance  was  ugned  hv  the 
primate,  the  ohanoellor,  and  four  others  of  the  oouDoil,  for 
the  abolition  of  Roman  Catholic  books  of  devotion :  an  ad-r 
dition  was  also  made  at  this  time  to  the  ritual  that  had  been 
substituted  for  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  formulary  for  ordina- 
tion :  and  other  steps  were  taken  by  the  primate  in  order  to 
diffuse  a  better  knowledge  of  the  creed  of  the  Protestants. 
At'Lambeth  he  received  the  most  eminent  formgn  divines, 
Martin  Bucer,  Fagius,  Peter  Martyr,  with  several  more. 

Cranmer  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  discussions  of  the 
clergy  respecting  the  removal  of  altars  from  the  churches 
and  the  plsoing  of  eommunion  tables  in  thev  stead.  This 
had  been  done  (1590)  partly  at  the  Koommandation  of 
Hooper,  a  divine  who  had  been  driven  from  England  by  the 
act  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  who,  during  bis  residence  abroad, 
had  adopted  very  scrupulous  opinions,  July.  Hooper 
was  mads  bishop  of  Gloucester :  and  smn  after  Cranmer 
received  from  him  a  refusal  to  wear  the  luual  episcopal 
habits.  This  question,  upon  which  the  primate  himself 
seems  sometimes  to  have  hesitated,  was  now  broi^bt  to  an 
issue.  If  a  dignitary  of  the  church  had  been  suffered  to 
discontinue  the  vestments  of  his  order,  such  was  the  state 
of  the  lower  clergy  that  they  would  immediately  have 
obeyed  the  signal  and  relinquished  the  surplice  and  the 
gown.  Cranmer,  upon  consideration,  determined  to  oppose 
Hooper's  intentions,  and  incase  of  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  lus  scraplflB,  to  remove  him  from  his  bishopric:  a  oom- 
promise  eventually  folbwed,  and  he  adopted  some  of  the 
usual  hidiits. 

The  bishop  of  Chiohester  voidd  not  obey  the  order  re- 
specting the  removal  of  altars,  and  the  primate  consequently 
deprived  him  of  his  see.  The  ease  of  bishop  Gardiner,  who 
had  now  been  in  prison  nearly  two  yeus,  was  also  proceeded 
in.  Articles  were  sent  to  him  touching  the  king's  supre- 
macy— the  ftill  obedience  owed  to  him  notwithstanding  his 
yuu^ — that  he  had  power  to  correct  what  was  amiss  in  the 
chiuxih.  Sec. ;  and  these,  with  some  exceptions,  he  signed. 
Other  articles  were  then  framed,  treating  of  tiie  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  the  Buppression  of  masses  and  images,  the 
new  book  of  service,  sec. ;  to  these  he  refused  to  put  his 
name,  upon  which  the  commission,  oonsisting  of  the  primate, 
Bishm  Hidley,  who  had  succeeded  Bonner  in  London,  and 
six  others,  eventually  defdved  him  of  his  bi8hq)rio  and  sent 
him  back  to  the  Tower.  The  conduct  of  Cranmer  in  the 
eases  «f  B<««er  and  Oardinar  vaa  a  fnat  socoeptioii  to  his 
woal  me*— tkn.    QaidiMr,  dang  Jni  isainiMBmrat, 


ooeupied  hmself  u  answenng  a  treatise  puUished  hf 
Craiuner,  entitled  the  '  Defenoe  of  the  IVue  Daotrine  of  the 
Saerammt'  This  omtiaverBy  was  carried  on  by  the  areh' 
bishop  until  the  end  of  his  life.  Thesubject  of  it  was  one 
which  had  greatly  occupied  the  mind  of  his  friend,  bishop 
Ridley,  as  well  as  hu  own ;  he  bad  more  than  once  changed 
his  opinions,  which  at  length  became  fixed  according  to  the 
doctrine  maintained  in  his  treatise.  (Jenkyns's  Remain*  o/ 
Crmmar.)  His  arguments  with  Gardiner  and  Smythe^  his 
chief  opponents,  show  oonaiderable  skill  and  learning. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  a  revision  of  the  Servioe-book  of 
1S48  was  commenced  by  him,  with  the  assistance  chiefly  of 
Ridley  and  Cox.  who,  with  Peter  Martyr  and  Bucer,  stated 
objecuons  and  recommendations  in  writing.  The  undei^ 
taking  was  checked  in  1551,  by  the  lamented  death  of  Bucer, 
who  (Burnet  says)  was,  *by  order  of  Cranmer  and  Sir 
John  Cheek,  buried  with  the  highest  solemnities  that  oould 
he  devised.'  The  bishops  being  now  (1551)  for  the  most 
part  divines  jhrourable  to  the  Refortnation,  the  compila- 
tion ui  articles  for  the  greater  uniformity  of  fluth  was 
underiaken  by  them  at  the  sunestion  of  the  king.  This 
additional  labour  so  flUed  the  hands  of  Cranmer,  that  his 
time  was  nearly  always  occupied  by  one  or  otber  of  the 
great  duties  that  he  had  imposed  upon  himself:  scarcely 
could  he  be  spared  to  attend  at  the  trial  of  Bibhop  Tonstal, 
a  man  of  moderation  and  learning,  against  whom  accu- 
sations  wore  brought  forward  in  December.  Tbe  bishop  was 
deimved  of  his  see,  a  sentence  which  was  so  contraiy  to 
Cranmer's  wishes  and  opinion,  that,  together  with  Lord 
Stourton,  a  Roman  Catholio,  he  entered  his  protest  against 
it  It  was  not  till  this  year  (1552)  that  Cranmer  gave  up 
all  hope  of  eflfeeting  an  agreement  in  religious  doctrines 
among  all  the  churches  that  had  withdrawn  from  the  Papal 
supremacy.  He  was  greatlv  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
a  scheme  in  which  he  had  always  Veen  sanguine  of  success. 
Tbe  Reformers  had  now  to  lament  the  dw'lining  health  of 
the  king,  but  they  did  not  relax  their  exertions  m  the  cause 
of  religion,  for  the  Service-book  was  Anally  completed  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  adopted  by  parliament  in  the 
spring  of  155^.  A  project  ttx  the  reformation  of  the  eccle- 
uaatical  courts  was  revived,  and  soon  completed  under  the 
Buperintendanoe  of  the  archbishop :  only  the  king's  signa- 
ture was  required  for  its  validity.  In  Hay,  1553,  Edward 
issued  a  mandate  that  the  clergy  should  subscribe  to  the 
Forty-two  Articles  upon  which  the  divines  had  agreed ;  but 
he  died  soon  afterwards  without  authorising  the  new  eccle- 
uastical  code,  which  it  scarcely  need  he  said  was  never 
afterwaids  adopted. 
No  soonw  was  Edward  dead  than  Lady  Jane  Gnry  was 

Eoelsimed  queen  i  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Princess 
uy  declaring  Queen  jane  to  be  the  sovereign.  -  This 
letter  was  signed  by  many  of  the  principal  persons  in  the 
state,  and  among  others  by  Cranmer.  His  seal  for  the 
Protestant  cause  must  have  blinded  him  to  tbe  danger  of 
an  enterprise  directly  contrary  to  the  resolution  he  had 
formed  upon  first  hearing  of  the  project.  On  the  Sth  of 
July,  1553,  the  chief  ofiicers  of  state  swore  allegiance  to 
Jane:  on  the  20th  we  find  many  of  those  who  had  been 
sealous  in  her  cause,  *  impatient  to  send  in  their  sub- 
missions to  Mary.*  On  the  same  day  an  order  was  sent 
by  Mary  to  Northumberland  to  disarm,  which  paper, 
strange  to  say,  was  signed  by  Cranmer.  The  hopes  of  the 
Protestants  were  now  at  an  end ;  Queen  Mary's  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  ww  univeiaallT 
known ;  Gardiner  was  released  and  made  chancellw,  and 
powtf  of  appointing  preachers  given  to  him  instead  of  to 
the  primate :  a  commission  was  also  granted  to  the  biidiops 
of  London*  Winchester,  Cbiehester,  and  Durham,  to  de- 
grade and  imprison  Proteetant  prelates  and  ministers  on 
the  charges  of  treason,  heresy,  and  matrioiony. 

Cranmer's  friends  recommended  bis  immediate  flight; 
but  in  consideration  of  the  high  office  that  he  held,  he  re- 
jected their  advice.  In  tbe  beginning  of  August  he  was 
summoned  before  the  council,  and  ordered  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  palace :  on  the  27th  he  was  again  brought  before 
the  same  tribunal ;  and  in  September,  together  with  Lati- 
mer and  Ridley,  was  oommittad  to  the  Tower.  During  his 
confinement  to  the  palace^  in  refutation  of  some  reports 
that  the  primate  would  oome  over  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
he  wrote  is  dedoratioD  against  the  mass.  This  was  not 
published,  but  by  some  means,  respecting  which  thare  is  a 
aiffennce  of  opinion  CToddt  vol.  ii. ;  Bnfi^  jroUii ' " 
▼ore  obtwiifd  of  it  which  Bi|tWl 
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openly  read  in  Cheapside.  In  the  Star-chamber  Cranmer 
avowed  the  vriting,  and  his  intention  of  affixing  it  to  every 
church-door  in  London.  The  council  committed  him  not 
only  for  treason  against  the  succession  of  the  queen,  but 
for  perseverance  in  *  disauieting  the  state.'  The  queen  did 
not  oppose  the  committal. 

In  March,  1354,  Cranmer  was  removed,  in  company  vith 
his  f^Uow-prisoners,  to  the  prison  of  Bocardo  at  Obcford, 
where  was  renewed  the  controversy  respecting  the  hari'i 
Supper,  which,  by  the  que«n*i  desiio,  wu  named  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion. 

On  the  1 3th  of  April,  the  pmons  sent  by  the  convocation 
to  dupute  appearea  in  the  university,  and  Cranmer,  who 
wag  &rat  cailod  befive  thbm,  after  examininfjj  the  questions 
set  before  him  (Burnet,  vol.  iL),  entered  into  aivument 
upon  them.  After  him  reasoned  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
amidst  much  shouting,  hissing,  confusion,  and  insult,  so 
that  the  assembly,  says  Burnet,  *  looked  liker  a  stage  than  a 
school  of  divines.'  On  the  I9th  the  discuBsion  was  revived ; 
and  on  the  28th  they  were  again  brought  to  St.  Mary's, 
where  it  was  declared,  that  unless  they  would  turn,  they 
were  obstinate  heretics,  and  no  longer  members  of  the 
church.  Cranmer  then  replied,  '  From  this  your  jud^ent 
and  sentence  I  appeal  to  the  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty, 
trusting  to  be  present  with  Him  in  Heaven,  for  whose  pre- 
sence in  the  altar  I  am  thus  condemned :'  and  having  thus 
Spoken  he  was  removed  again  to  his  prison. 

He  had  some  days  before  sent  a  petition  to  the  council 
and  ^0  queen,  praying  pardon  for  his  offences  towards  her, 
but  the  bearer  to  whom  he  had  iutnuted  the  papers  broke 
them  open,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they  reached  their 
destination.  However  ^is  may  he,  the  council  decreed 
that  the  charge  of  treason  shoiud  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
proceedines  for  heresy  followed  up,  tiutt  the  pains  of  ilre, 
and  not  me  axe,  might  be  the  manner  of  his  death. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  the  tribunal  before  which 
Cranmer  had  been  tried  was  not  competent  to  decide  the 
case,  and  that  the  sentence  was  illegal.  The  pope  therefore 
issued  a  fresh  commission,  and  on  the  12tn  September, 
1555,  the  primate  was  again  examined  by  Brokes,  the 
bishop  of  CAoucestcr,  and  two  civilians,  Martin  and  Story. 
After  some  discussion,  sixteen  articles  of  accusation  were 
produced,  touching  which  eight  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  then  the  case  closed.  It  is  lemarkable  that,  previous 
to  these  proceedings,  Cranmer  was  summoned  to  appear 
within  eighty  days  before  the  pope  at  Rome :  this  must 
have  been  a  mere  fiction  of  papal  law,  not  intended  fbr  him 
to  obey,  as  indeed  it  was  impossible  for  any  prisoner  to  do. 
Not  long  aftor  Cranmer  was  sent  back  to  prison,  he  heard 
of  the  execution  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  after  a  few 
more  weeks  had  passed,  he  received  from  Cardinal  Pole  an 
answer  to  two  letters  that  he  had  written  to  the  queen 
during  the  interval  between  the  last  proceedings  at  Oxford 
and  ihe  day  that  these  bishops  were  brought  to  the  stake. 
It  mpears  from  these  letters  that  the  primate's  adherence 
to  Protestant  principles  was  still  unshaken.  On  the  29th 
of  November  tne  eighty  days  hod  elapsed,  and  on  the  4th 
of  December  he  was  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  A  letter  firom  the  pope  (Paul  IV.),  bearing  date 
the  14th  of  November,  affirming  him  to  be  contumacious, 
because  '  he  took  no  care  to  appear*  at  Rome  when  cited, 
and  declaring  him  guilty  of  heresy  and  other  enormi- 
ties, finally  commanded  his  execution.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  in  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Cranmer  was  de- 
graded. It  was  within  a  few  davs  after  tlds  ^t  the  forti- 
tude of  a  mind  which  had  hitherto  been  firm  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  misery  and  the  close  prospect  of  a  tor- 
taring  death.  The  love  of  life  overcame  his  firmness:  he 
forsook  his  principles,  and  wrote  a  recantation  of  his  faith. 
By  whose  exertions  his  resolution  was  shaken  we  cannot 
ascertain ;  but  this  unworthy  sacrifice  of  opinion  served  only 
to  render  his  enemies  triumphant:  whatever  had  been  their 
promises,  the  recantation  was  of  no  avail  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life.  On  the  30th  of  March,  the  eve  of  his 
execution,  ha  was  visited  by  Dr.  Cole,  the  provost  of  Eton 
CoUege,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  queen  to  attend  him. 
During  this  interview  Cranmer  gave  answer  that  he  ie< 
mainett  firm  in  the  Catholic  faith  as  he  had  recently  pro- 
fessed it,  an  answer  that  has  by  some  been  considoed  equi- 
vocal. After  Cole  had  left  him,  Garcina  entered  the  prison, 
and  requested  him  to  transcribe  a  recantation,  to  be  deli- 
vered by  him  at  the  stake,  which  the  prisoner  eoiHented  to 
do.  On  the  following  day  he  wu  led  to  St  Uunr^obanh, 


where,  after  an  exhortation  had  been  read  by  Dr.  Orfe  and 
Cranmer  had  finished  his  private  devotions,  he  wlemnly 
addressed  the  people,  openly  professing  his  fhith,  and  at 
len^rth  declaring,  '  Now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that 
troubleth  my  conscience  more  than  any  other  thing  that  I 
ever  said  or  did  in  my  life ;  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad 
of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my 
heart,  and  writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life,  if  it 
might  be ;  and  that  is  all  such  bills  which  I  have  written  or 
signed  with  mine  own  hand  since  my  d«;radatioD,  wherein 
I  have  written  many  things  untrue.  Ana  forasmuch  as  my 
hand  offended  in  writing  eontrary  to  my  heart,  therefore  my 
band  shall  first  he  punished.  Foriflmay  cometothefirev 
it  shall  be  first  homed.  And  aa  for  the  pope^  I  refUse  him, 
as  Christ's  enemy,  and  antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine.' 
The  whole  assembly  was  astonished  at  this  speech :  they 
had  supposed  that  he  would  have  confirmed  and  not  re- 
tracted his  recantation.  He  was  then  hurried  away  to  the 
stake,  where  be  stood  motionlesai  holding  up  his  r^nt  band, 
and  exclaiming,  until  his  utterance  was  stified. '  This  un- 
worthy hand !  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit !' 

Cranmer's  diligence  and  application  were  unusual:  he 
was  deeply  read  in  theol<^  and  canon  law,  and  waa  fomiliar 
with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  which  he  acquired  during  his  travels . 
the  copiousness  of  his  common-place  books  gave  weight  to 
his  opmion,  and  readiness  to  his  power  of  argument.  His 
reservation  respecting  the  oaths  which  he  swore  when  ap- 
pointed archbishop,  his  subserviMiey  to  Henry  VIII.  in  an- 
nulling his  marriages,  his  share  in  the  condemnation  of 
some  heretic^  his  conduct  at  the  diagracing  of  Bonner  and 
Gardiner,  and  the  want  of  courage  which  made  him  recant 
after  his  condemnation,  are  great  blots  on  hia  character. 
But  though  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  was  marked  1^ 
dishonesty,  intemperance,  and  want  of  firmness,  these  were 
rather  impulses  than  habitual  and  characteristic  vices,  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Cranmer  was  sincere,  mild,  and  mo- 
derate, and  for  the  most  part  a  firm  man :  nor  is  it  to  be 
forgotten  that  persecution  was  the  policy  of  all  religious 
parties  at  this  period.  He  had  moreover  the  virtue  of  con- 
stancy to  his  ftiends,  a  very  rare  quality  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  never  relaxed  his  friendship  towards 
Anne  Boleyn,  Cromwell,  or  Sommset  in  their  adversity. 
The  afiabilihr  of  his  manners,  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
tempw,  macu  him  beloved  by  many  Ariends  and  men  of 
learning  to  whom  he  also  extended  a  liberal  hospitality;  so 
that  his  protracted  imprisonment  and  cruel  death  was  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  measures  of  Maiy's  government.  A 
complete  collection  of  the  extant  works  of  Cninmer  has 
been  published  at  Oxford  fay  Dr.  Jenkyns. 

( Stryji e's  Manorial*  qf  Cranmer  ;  Fox's  Acts  and  Mtm. ; 
Burnet's  Htst.  Reform. ;  Gilpin's,  Todd's,  and  Le  Bas's  Livet 
of  Cranmer  ;  aqd  the  general  histories  of  the  period.) 

CRAPE  is  a  light  transparent  fabric  composed  of  silk, 
from  which,  by  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  all  the  gloss 
has  been  taken,  and  which,  when  dyed,  as  it  usually  i%  of 
a  black  colour,  is  worn  as  the  tiga  of  mourning  for  the 
dead. 

The  weaving  of  crape  is  conducted  according  to  the 
simplest  method  of  the  weaver's  art,  all  its  peculiarity  being 
given  to  it  in  the  dressing,  which  it  recmves  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  loom.  The  silfc  is  used  without  its  having  been 
washed  or  dyed,  and  consequently  with  all  the  natural 
viscid  gum  which  forms  a  part  of  its  composition  as  spun 
by  the  worm.  For  thin  crape,  the  only  pieparation  whidi 
the  filaments  undergo  previous  to  the  weaving  is  the  simple 
twisting,  which  forms  the  first  process  of  the  throwing 
mill,  and  in  which  state  the  thrrad  is  technically  called 
single*.  When  it  is  intended  to  make  a  more  substantial 
fobrie,  the  vrarp  is  made  of  two  and  sometimes  three  fila- 
ments twisted  together,  which  in  that  state  are  called 
tram :  the  weft  is  still  composed  of  singles.  After  the  web 
is  taken  fmm  the  loom,  it  is  dressed  with  a  viscid  sulution 
of  gum,  which  in  drying  causes  the  individual  threads  to 
resume,  as  far  as  the  interlacing  will  admit,  the  form  they 
originally  held  prenous  to  t^ir  being  twisted  in  the 
throwing  mill,  and  thus  is  produced  the  peculiar  wrinkled 
appearance  by  which  cnpe  is  disdngoisfaea.  This  fkct  will 
he  shown  if  a  piece  of  crape  is  washed  in  water  hot  enough 
to  discharge  the  gum,  when  the  web  will  resemble  thin 
gause. 

CRA8HAW,  RICHA^  uN^i^lii^hNiethe  son  of 
the  Bot.  WiUim  C^uhaw,  a  divine  of        note  in  Ym 
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daf.  was  born  at  London,  but  in  wlmt  year  is  uncertain. 
In  early  life  he  was  placfMi.  through  the  kindness  of  Sir 
Henry  Yelvorton  and  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  upon  the  foun- 
liatioii  at  the  Charterhouse,  whence,  in  March,  1632,  he 
went  to  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1634.  Ho  a£len,vards  went  to  Peterhouse,  of 
which  he  was  a  fellow  in  1637,  and  became  M.  A.  in  1638. 

In  1 634  he  published  a  Tolume  of  Latin  poems,  mostly 
devotional,  in  which  the  celebrated  line  is  found  upon  the 
miracle  at  Gana  in  Galilee,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
other  and  greater  poets  than  Crashaw: 

'  Nymph*  pudIcA  Daam  vidit.  «t  crabtdl' 
*  TIw  BMidMt  water  ww  lu  God,  and  blnabed.* 

A  second  edition  of  his  'Poemata  and  Epigrammata'  was 
publisheil  at  Cambridge,  8to.,  1670. 

At  what  time  Crashaw  was  admitted  into  holy  orders  is 
unchain.  Wood  says  he  took  degrees  at  Oxford  in  1641 ; 
about  which  time  he  seems  to  have  become  a  popular 
])reacher,  fiiU  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  His  degrees, 
however,  do  not  appear  in  the  public  register.  In  1644, 
when  the  patliamentary  army  expelled  those  members  of 
lliat  university  who  refused  to  take  the  covenant,  Crashaw 
was  among  the  number ;  and  being  unable  to  contemplate 
with  res^nation  or  indifference  the  ruins  of  the  ohurch 
establishment, 'he  went  over  to  France,  where  his  sufferings 
and  their  pecoliar  influence  on  his  mind  prepared  him  to 
embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  1646  the  poet 
Cowley  found  Crashaw  in  France  in  great  distress,  and  in- 
iroduced  him  to  the  patronage  of  Charles  the  First's  queen, 
who  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  to  Italy :  there 
he  became  secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome,  and 
was  made  a  canon  in  the  church  of  Loretto,  where  he  died 
i>f  a  fever,  soon  after  his  promotion,  about  the  year  IGrtO. 
Ilia  *  Steps  to  the  Temple,  Sacred  Poems,  with  other  De- 
lights of  the  Muses,'  was  published  in  12mo.,  1646 ;  a  se- 
<-oud  edition,  1648;  and  a  third,  also  called  second  in  the 
Title,  8vo.,  1670.  Pope  occasionally  borrowed  thoughts  from 
Crashaw,  but  improved  them.  Crashaw  resembled  Her- 
bert in  his  turn  of  mind,  but  possessed  more  ikncy  and 
i^enius.  (See  the  new  edit  of  the  Biogr.  Britanniea; 
Chalmers's  Bio^.  Diettoaarv,  vol.  x.,  p.  482-485 ;  Wood, 
Ftuti  Oxon.,  Bliss's  edit,  toL  iv.,  p.  4;  Ellis's  Specimm$ 
of  the  early  EngHth  Poet*,  vol.  iii.,  p.  224.)  In  1662  a 
jwsthumouit  volume  of  his  Poems  was  published  at  Paris, 
iiccoropanied  with  vignettes  by  Messager,  entitled  *  Carmen 
Ueo  nostro,  te  decet  Hymnus — Sacred  Poems,  collected, 
rorrected,  augmented,  most  humbly  presented  to  my  Lady 
the  Countesse  of  Denbigh,  by  her  most  devoted  servant 
R.  C,  in  hearty  acknowledgement  of  his  immortall  obUgation 
to  her  goodness  and  charily,'  8vo.  An  edition  of  his  Eng- 
lish Poems,  selected  from  the  two  volumes,  was  published 
liy  Peregrine  Philhp%  I2ma,  London,  1785. 

CRASSATELIA.  [Conchacea.] 

CRA'SSINA  [Venbbid&I 

CRASSULA'CR£.  a  natural  order  of  Polypetalons 
Exogens,  forming  by  itself  the  Crassal  alliance  of  the  Apo- 
'-arpous  group.  It  consists  of  succulent  plants,  with  herlra- 
■■eous  or  shrubby,  and  annual  or  perennial  roots,  growing 
in  hot  drv  exposed  places  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the 
old  world  chietly.  On  the  sun-scorched  cli&  and  volcanic 
7%oil  of  the  Canaries,  and  on  the  dry  sterile  plains  of  the 
Oipe  of  Good  Hope,  they  are  most  abundant.  Their  flowers 
ue  arranged  in  panicles,  spikes,  cymes,  and  corymbs ;  each 
has  a  calyx  of  several  divisions,  alternating  with  which  is 
ihe  like  number  of  petals,  alternating  witli  which  is  the 
like  number  of  stamens,  or  twice  as  many,  alternating  with 
which  are  as  many  didtinet  carpels  as  there  are  swments  of 
the  calyx.  The  stamens  arise  nom  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; 
there  is  usnally  an  hjpc^ynous  gland  at  the  base  of  each 
carpel;  the  carpels  are  often  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
peUJs;  and  sometimes  in  monstrotis  cases  the  anthers  bear 
ovules  as  mil  as  the  ovaries.  The  fVuit  consists  of  a  number 
of  distinct  follicles,  each  containing  numerous  minute 
seeds ;  the  embryo  lies  in  th<'  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. 

Many  species  of  Crassula,  Ruchea,  Sempervivum,  Sedum, 
&C.,  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers;  the 
\-arious  annual  TilUeas,  Sec,  are  obscure  weeds;  house- 
leeks  (different  soils  of  Sempervivum)  are  grown  for  thuir 
refrigerant  qualities ;  and  the  leaves  of  Sempervivum  arbo- 
reum  possess  powerful  tanning  qualities. 

All  the  hardy  species  nlay  be  grown  on  old  walls,  roo&, 
ock-irork,    oumt  places  thoroug^v  drained  of  moisture : 


the  greenhouse  kinds  require  what  is  called  a  dry  stove 
treatment,  that  is,  they  must  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  lime 
rubbish,  broken  pots  and  earth ;  in  summer  they  are  freelv 
exposed  to  the  weather  in  sunny  situations  without  protec- 
tion, and  in  winter  they  are  kept  moderately  cool,  and 
nearly  without  water. 


[CrMsulacen,] 

A,  a  poctiOQ  or  I  branch  of  SamiieniTaiii  TillKam-  1,  \  raUvx  S  aoih 
Unnm  i  S,  a  put  of  the  petxU  And  alanant  laid  oivrn  ftiu!  adliKiIng  by  tha 
tabe  of  tht  «Blyx ;  3,  k  ulyx  with  the  ovarlM  prcjectinc — the  bypagymrai 
■MlH  u«flMn  fttUwlMM  of  MMif  thcHi  4i  aiipeUUel*:  ft.  HMethm 
of  B  Mcd  ihowlng  lb*  mubryo  U  tbt  lIHwBtn. 

CRASSUS,  the  surname  of  several  Roman  families, 
and  especially  of  the  triumvir  Marcus  Licinius.  When  he 
is  first  mentioned  in  history,  he  is  spoken  of  as  exceedingly 
rich ;  and  it  was  partly  owing  to  tlua  circumstance  that  aa 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  against  the  revdted 
gladiators  of  Capua.  In  a  fbw  days  he  raised  an  unmy  of 
six  legions,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  A  battle 
was  fought  in  the  south  of  Italy,  near  Rhegium,  in  which 
Crassus  was  completely  victorious,  and  Spartacus  fell  with 
40,000  of  his  men.  Crassus  was  rewarded  with  an  ovation 
on  his  return ;  but  instead  of  the  usual  myrtle-wreath,  he 
bad  a  laurel  crown.  (Aul.  Gellius,  v.  6.)  At  the  time  of 
his  expedition  against  Spartacus,  he  held  the  ofiice  of 
prmtor;  and  the  following  year  (A.U.C.  683,  71  B.C.),  he 
was  chosen  consul  with  Pompey.  The  influence  which 
Pompey  gained  by  his  popular  and  engaging  manners 
Crassus  succeeded  in  acquiring  by  the  hospitality  and  mu- 
nificence which  his  immense  wealth  easily  supported.  On 
one  occasion  he  gave  a  general  entertainment  to  the  whole 
people,  and  distributed  corn  enough  for  three  months'  pro- 
vision. No  acts  of  importance,  however,  are  recorded  by 
historians  during  this  administration.  AfVer  some  yean, 
Crassus  and  Pompey  dropped  that  determined  violence 
towards  each  other,  which,  though  frequently  concealed, 
had  never  been  wholly  removed,  and  joined  Csesar  in  what 
is  called  the  first  triumvirate.  While  the  actual  power  was 
almost  entirely  engrossed  by  Ceesar,  he  endeavoured  to 
blind  Crassus  and  Pompey  to  the  real  slate  of  things 
certam  concessions  which  he  made.  With  this  viuw  he 
included  them  both  in  a  commission  for  dividing  the  lands 
of  Campania,  and  for  settling  a  colony  at  Captia,  and  thus 
enabled  them  to  provide  for  some  needy  adherents  iq  their 
interests.   After  a  time  the  ^»!iraiMf^^Mwt 
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It  m*  nonrad  agBu;  and  in  b.s.  56  Pompey  and  Crassus 
offored  tliMuelTeB  ai  oandidatei  fbr  the  wmaulihip,  in 
order  to  keep  out  Domitius  Ahenobarbas,  vho  va>  vio- 
lently opposed  to  Cesar,  and  would  be  likely  to  thwart  his 
desifrns.  CGBsar  had  been  appointed  over  the  province  of 
Gaul  for  five  years ;  and  Crassus  and  Pompey,  though  for 
some  time  they  concealed  their  intentions,  at  last  succeeded 
in  fining  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Spain  for  the  same 
penod  and  on  the  same  terms.  Pompey  did  not  leave 
immediately  for  Spain ;  but  Oassus  set  out  for  Syria 
without  delay,  even  befbre  the  year  of  his  consulate  was 
expired,  b.c.  S5.  From  the  great  preparations  which  he 
made,  both  in  raising  fbrces  and  in  other  ways,  and  from 
bis  known  avarice,  it  was  clear  that  a  war  wiUi  the  Par- 
thians  was  the  real  object  at  which  he  aimed ;  and  the  joy 
which  he  displayed  at  the  prospect  of  n  vast  an  increase  of 
his  wealth  Appian  (on  the  Parthian  fVart,  (  IS5)  desoribes 
as  perfectly  childish  and  ridiculous.  Hie  tribime  Ateius 
enoeavoured  to  prevent  Crassus  from  going  on  this  expedi- 
tion, but  in  vain ;  and  as  Crassus  was  passing  through  the 
gates  of  Rome,  the  tribune  pronounced  certain  terrible 
imprecations  upon  him  over  a  small  fire,  which  bad  been 
lighted  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases.  A 
person  thus  devoted,  it  was  believed,  could  not  possibly 
escape,  and  the  person  who  so  devoted  another  could  not 
prosper  himself,  and  therefore  it  was  a  course  not  pursued 
nastily  or  on  light  erounds.  (Appian,  $  137;  Cicero  de 
Zh'vincUione,  i.  16.)  This  consideration  increa.sed  the  alarm 
which  the  curse  produced  in  the  people,  and  even  among 
the  army  of  Crassus  himself.  Nevertneless  he  proceede£ 
by  way  of  Macedonia  and  the  Hellespont,  to  Asia.  He 
crossed  the  Buphrates  and  ravaeed  Mesopotamia  without 
resistance.  Orodes,  the  king  of  tSirthia,  being  at  the  time 
engased  in  an  invasion  of  Armenia,  his  genwal  Surena 
commanded  the  Parthian  forces  against  the  Romans.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  Carrbs  between  Crassus  and 
Surena,  in  whi^  Oassus  was  defeated.  The  clamours  of 
his  soldiers  obliged  him  to  accept  proposals  of  peace  from 
Surena.  to  whom  the  mes!<en(rers  of  the  Parthian  general 
promised  to  lead  him.  His  resistance  to  their  insulting 
treatment  provoked  their  fury,  and  they  put  him  to  death 
without  delay,  n.c.  53.  Surena  had  lus  head  and  right 
hand  cut  off  and  sent  to  Orodes, 

Wo  have  no  proof  that  Crassus  possessed  very  great  talent 
of  any  kind,  and,  but  for  his  wealtn.  be  would  probably  have 
been  scarcely  known.  Frpm  his  father  he  inherited  a  large 
fortune ;  but  the  rest  of  his  wealth  was  not  acquired  by  the 
most  honourable  means.  He  is  said  to  have  ennobed  himself 
by  purchasing  at  a  very  low  priea  the  estai«  of  those  who 
were  proscribed  bySylla;  also  by  letting  for  hire  slaves, 
whom  he  had  instructed  in  various  arts  apd  trades ;  and  so 
high  was  his  own  standard  of  opulence,  that  he  sa^  no 
one  could  be  rich  who  was  not  able  to  maintain  an  army 
at  his  own  exnense.  With  all  his  avarioe  he  was  generally 
ready  to  lend  money  to  his  friends,  and  was  hospitable 
without  extravagance.  Cicero  (Brut.,  $  66)  represents  him 
as  a  man  of  moderate  acquirements  and  slender  abilities, 
but  ^  great  industry  and  perseverance.  In  another  of  his 
works  (7Wc.  Quasi.,  v.  40)  he  says,  *  Crassus  was  some- 
what deaC  but  a  greater  misfortune  than  this  was  the  bad 
character  which  people  gave  him,  though  in  my  opinion 
ui^ustly.*  (Cieero,  ^tt.  ad  Attieum,  i.,  14. 17;  iv.,  13; 
Appian,  ofs  tha  Pdrthan  Wan,  $  134-155;  Dion  Cassias, 
xxxvL  &  xxxvii. ;  Phitarch,  Life  qf  ChwHr.) 


'Coin  or  CisMu] 
BiilSdiHMMa.  AMwlffin.  SUw.  Slignua 

CRASSUS.  LUCIUS  UCINIUS,  was  oonaidered  the 
peatest  orator  of  his  time.  He  appears  to  have  super- 
u) tended  the  course  of  Cicero's  early  education.  {De 
Oratoret  iL,  1.)  Cicero,  in  one  place  (BnU.,  $  38).  pro- 
nounces  him  perfect,  and  in  the  treatise  before  referred  to 
iP*  Qrotorg)  he  delivars  his  own  sentiments  on  eloquence 
In  tbo  panoB  of  Cnmu.  In  the  bsgiiuiiBg  of  the  third 


book  he  takes  occasion  to  lament  the  death  of  the  inter- 
locutors m  the  dialogue,  Crassus  and  Antonius. 

CRATA'GUS.  an^  extensive  genus  of  hardy  trees  and 
hushes,  the  different  species  of  which  are  cultiviUed  for  the 
sake  of  their  ornamental  appearance,  especially  when  loaded 
with  brightly-coloured  fruit  It  belongs  to  the  pomeous 
division  of  the  rosaceous  order,  and  is  venr  nearly  allied  to 
the  apple,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  fruit  containing  a 
variable  number  of  stones,  as  the  medlar  does ;  from  the 
medlar  it  is  known  by  its  fruit  being  closed,  not  spread 
open,  at  the  apex. 

The  species  inhabit  woods  and  hedges  throughout  the 
northern  hemisphere,  from  Barbair  and  Palestine  to  about 
60°  N.  lat.  in  the  east,  and  from  Mexico  to  a  similar  lati- 
tude in  the  west  South  of  these  limits  they  do  not  oocut 
in  a  wild  state.  The  flowm  appear  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion, usudly  in  terminal  cymes,  in  the  early  months  of  the 
vear,  and  are  sqoeeeded  small  round  fruits,  coloured  yel- 
low, red,  purple^  or  black.  Moat  of  them  are  merely  haws, 
and  fit  only  for  the  food  of  birds ;  a  few  are  larger  and 
mora  fleshy,  but  none  of  them  have  been  found  wortn  eul- 
tivating  for  the  fruit,  except  the  azarole  (Cratitg^  Axaro- 
lua),  which  is  eaten  in  Italy,  and  the  arania,  wMch  ia  sold 
io  the  markets  of  Mwitpeluor  under  the  name  of  I\mmeUet 
d  deuxclosea. 

Between  sixty  and  seventy  well-msrked  species  and  va- 
rieties are  known  in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  Into  ex- 
tensive collections  they  are  all  worth  introduction  except 
Cr.  parvi/bUa  and  those  immediately  allied  to  it ;  and  for 
the  ornament  of  park  scenery  there  ia  raobahly  no  genus  of 
flowering  trees  at  all  to  be  eomparod  with  Cralagus  for 
variety,  nragraneei  and  beauty.  Our  limits  prevent  our 
notiein|f  all  these  at  lei^;th ;  we  therefore  ^nflne  ourselves 
to  a  brief  indication  of  those  which  are  most  valuable  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

Und»  the  name  of  Hawikomt  we  would  eomprebend 
all  the  numerous  sorts  which  an  either  varieties  of  Cratte- 
gu»  oxyaamtha,  or  nearly  related  to  it.  They  have  ail 
deeply-fobed  rather  shining  leaves  so  Uttla  hairy  that  their 
bright  green  colour  is  not  deadened,  small  fragrant  flowers, 
and  small  shining  hawa.  They  are  distinguished  for  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  they  generally  grow  in  rich  soil 
and  unharmed  by  the  pruning-kniA>.  Tnirty  feet  is  not 
an  unusual  height  for  yecy  fine  specimens,  and  when  of  thai 
aise  their  appearance  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  piciu- 
resoue.  Cr.  oacyaeantha  itself  produces  varieties  with 
douole  flowers,  night  crimson  flowers,  ydlow  fruit,  black 
fruit,  and  fruit  downy  when  young ;  the  uitter  is  called  Cr. 
oxyaeantha  eriocarpa,  and  is  one  the  most  beautiAil  of 
the  aenus.  Besides  these  we  would  reeommend  moat  par- 
ticularly to  planters  the  Cr.  hejterop^Ua,  or  Constantinople 
thorn,  whicn  is  more  erect  and  rigid  in  its  manner  of 
growth  than  any  of  the  varieties  of  Cr.  oxyataniha,  and 
grows  remarkably  ikst 

Very  nearly  allied  to  these  are  the  OrieHtal  Tktimt, 
species  which  have  their  deeply-out  leaves  covered  so  closely 
with  hairs  as  to  have  a  dull  grey  or  hoary  aspect,  large  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  large  succulent  rather  angular  fruit. 
These  are  less  graeeAil  in  their  manner  of  growtn  than  the 
true  hawthorns,  some  of  them,  especially  Cr.  tamettifiMa 
and  odoraiittima  having  a  round  formal  head ;  but  their 
flowers  are  even  more  fragrant  than  the  llay-buah,  and 
their  fruit  renders  them  striking  objects  in  the  antumn. 
The  asarole  is  one  of  them;  hut  it  does  not  fKdt  at  flower 
readily,  and  is  the  least  worth  having  of  the  group.  What 
we  sbould  recommend  are  Cr.  odorotutima,  with  its  red, 
Cr.  tanaeetifolia,  with  its  yellow,  Cr.  orientalU,  with  it^ 
purple,  and  Cr.  Aronia,  with  its  light  orange-coloured  fhiii. 

The  Amerioan  TTiorru  are  species  with  leaves  but  litile 
lobad,  usually  broad,  shining,  and  toothed  unequally,  often 
havin|;  exceedingly  loi^  spines,  and  having  (hiit  genenlly 
of  an  mtermediate  sise.  They  are  not  quite  so  lundsom'e 
as  the  species  of  the  two  former  groups;  but  the  foUowing. 
nevertheless,  have  suflleiently  ornamental  features,  viz., 
O.  crutgailiy  or  the  Coekspur  thwn,  with  very  hmg  strong 
spines  and  shining  deep-«reen  leaves ;  q{  this  we  have  a 
broad-leaved  varie^  called  ipf«iKien«,  and  a  narrow-leaved 
variety  called  talicifolia ;  Cr*  pruHtfoliu,  ovaii/blia,  and 
Dougiani,  with  duk  handsome  leaves;  Cr.  pmtelata, 
with  large  yellow  or  red  haws ;  Cr.  eordata,  with  hriUiani 
scarlet  frui^  and  Cr.  mioroooTpa,  with  very  small  beantiflil 
vermilion  fruit  and  graceful  pendnlouB  shoiots. 

Tha  amaU4emtS  Sfd^^U»^L«mencan 
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dMy  Ibrm  small  strof^lu^  bushei,  uid  an  not  irortli  enlti- 
vmnon. 

Finally,  the  Evm-green  Thorn*  oonsut  of  Cr.  mexicana 
and  pyracmtlm.  The  farmer  is  a  small  tree,  with  lonce- 
shaped  bright  green  leaves  and  larve  round  yellow  ^uit; 
it  is  probably  too  tender  for  hardy  cuKivation  north  of  Lon- 
don. The  latter,  an  inhabitant  of  rocks  and  wild  places  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Caucasus,  has  so  long  been 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  llanw-cotoured  berriee  and 
everRreen  leaves  as  to  raquure  no  description  hen. 

AH  these  plants  may  be  budded  «r  grafted  upon  the  com* 
man  hawthorn,  so  that  persons  whose  means  do  not  allow 
them  to  purchase  the  pbnts  may  nevertheless  cvnament 
their  gardens  with  them  by  providing  hawthorn  stoekst 
upon  which  thsijr  may  work  them  themselves ;  or  a  very 
smell  ^rden  might  exhibit  a  good  many  sorts,  if  each  of 
the  gixiups  here  pointed  out  were  intermixed  upon  the  same 

riant ;  this  might  be  easily  eSiected  by  a  skilAil  buddM. 
t  would  not.  howevo*,  do  to  intermix  the  different  groups  : 
upon  the  same  plant,  because  the  species  would  not  harmo- 
nize, and  consequently  a  bad  appearance  would  be  the 
result. 

(See  Loudon's  Arborttton  and  PruHcBlam  Britanmeum, 
part  iii.,  and  the  Holanioul  Megitier,  vols.  31  and  e8»  ftw 
more  detailed  information  concerning  these  plauta.) 

CRArnERUS.  [ALKXAHOiftllL] 

CRATES,  the  name  of  several  Greek  writers.  L  A  eo- 
median  of  Athens,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  prede- 
cessors of  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  very  flsvouiably  of  him. 
<Eqq.  537.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  one  of  Cra- 
tinus'  actors  (Sehol.  on  Aristoph.  Eqq.),  but  he  could  not 
have  been  so  very  long,  since  he  was  well  known  as  a  comic 
writer  in  450  b-c.  (Euseb.  ad  Olymp^  83,  2.)  Aristotle 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  ftrat  who  introduced  regiitar  plots 
into  his  comedies.  {Poet  c.  v.)  II.  A  Cynic  philosopher, 
the  son  of  Ascondas  of  Thebes,  who  ttourished  about  the 
vear  328  b.c.  He  was  living  in  3U7  B.C.,  when  Demetrius 
PhalereuB  retired  to  Thebes.  (Dio^n.  Laert.  vi.  85 ;  Plu- 
tarch* Mor.,  p.  69«  c)  He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  and 
Bryson.  and  was  sumamed  the  '  door-opeuer*  (^ipfirm>e^ 
ntc)>  ftom  his  habit  of  entering  any  house  he  pleased  whe- 
ther invited  or  not  (Suidas.)  lU.  A  philosophw  of  the 
old  academy,  son  of  Antigene^  and  bom  in  the  dsme  of 
Ulna  in  Attica.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Polnno,  to  vIuhd  he 
was  much  attached,  and  the  instructor  of  Aroesilaus  and 
Bion  the  Borysthenite.  (Diq;.  Laert  iv.*  4.)  He  flourished 
about  the  year  2B7  b.c.  (See  Clinton's  FaiH  Helimici,  iL, 
p.  183.)  Cicero  says,  that  his  philosophieal  doctrines  did 
not  at  all  differ  from  those  of  Plato.  {Jcadem.  I  9.)  IV. 
A  celebrated  grammarian  and  stoic,  son  of  Timocrates,  and 
born  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia.  He  was  sent  'as  ambassador  to 
Rome  by  Attalus,  king  of  Pet^jfamus,  about  theyear  1S9 
B.C.  (See  Qinton,  Euti  HeUmia,  iii.,  p.  890  Hia  works 
were  very  numerous.  (See  a  list  of  tfann  in  CHintont  iii* 
p.  538,  note  e.) 

CRATl'NUS,  the  son  of  Callimedaa»  a  vritar  of  the  old 
eomedv,  was  bom  at  Athens  619  b.c.  It  is  not  known 
when  no  began  to  write  comedies ;  it  is  inftrred,  however, 
from  the  words  of  Aristophanes  (Bqq.  524-530),  that  he  ^ 
not  Appsar  as  a  dramatist  till  somewhat  advanced  in  life. 
(See  (;libton*s  Patti  Helimici,  vol.  ii,  p.  49.)  He  was  the 
most  formidable  adversary  of  Aristopbai^ :  two  oocasions 
are  reoorded  on  which  we  judges  pronounced  him  only 
second  to  that  great  poet ;  and  in  423  B.G.,  the  first  prise 
n'as  awarded  to  his  comedy  called  the  '  Wine-Flask,  the 
'  Connus'  of  Ameipaias  being  placed  second,  and  the 
'  Clouds'  of  Aristophanes  third.  He  died  the  year  after. 
Cratinus  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  and  at 
one  time,  aoeodii^  to  his  rival  Aristophanes,  was  so  much 
in  &shion,  that  no  songs  were  listened  to  at  banquets  ex- 
cept chonises  team  bis  eunedies.  In  his  old  age  he  was 
*  much  addicted  to  drinking;  and  in  his  tost  play  he  ^ws 
how  his  foithfUl  wiiia  Comsify  strove  to  get  divorced  from 
him  in  consequence  of  his  exceeding  love  for  his  &acinating 
nuHiivM  tiie  fFuu-Ftath.  (See  the  Scholiast  on  Aristoph. 
Bqa.  401.)  Aristophanes  frequently  alludes  to  this  Ailing 
of  bis  oontemporaty.  (See,  tor  instancy  the  Buut,  701.) 
The  names  of  forty  of  his  comedies  have  eoma  dowft  to  ua. 
(Fabrii-ius,  Bibl.  Ongfo,  iL,  p.  431.) 

CRATIPPUS,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  bom  at  Mity- 
lene.  He  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who 
thought  hku  the  first  philosoptierof  the  age  (pg  Ojleiit,  *a 
Ctatippo  noatro.  prineipe  famua  msmotiiB  phikwphonun'), 


and  intrubldd  hut  son  Marcus  to  bis  care  at  Athens.  iDt 
Officiis,  i.  1.)  He  taught  first  in  his  native  place,  when 
he  was  still  residing  when  Pompey  came  thither  after  the 
battle  of  Pbarsalia ;  he  had  an  interview  with  the  defeated 
general,  with  whom  he  conversed  on  providence.  (Plu- 
tarch, Pomp.,  c.  Ixxv.)  Afterwards  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
Cicero  not  only  got  him  made  a  Roman  citizen  by  Julius 
CsBsar,  but  even  prevailed  upon  the  Areopagus  to  vote  that 
he  should  be  requeated  to  continue  at  Aiheos  ss  an  in- 
structor  of  youth,  since  he  was  an  onuunent  to  the  citv. 
(Plutarch,  Cieero,  c.  xxiv.)  Brutus  want  to  Athms  to  hrar 
Cratippus  while  engaged  in  preparations  to  meet  Xt»  army 
of  the  Triumvirate.  (Plutarch,  BruhUt  xxlv.)  Oatippus 
wrote  a  treatise  on  divination,  in  which  he  allowed  Uiat 
kind  which  was  derived  from  dreams  and  the  ravings  of 
idiots,  but  denied  all  other  sorts  of  divination.  (Cicero  dt 
DivitiaL  i.  3  and  33.)  In  addition  to  his  merits  as  a  philo- 
sopher, we  are  told  that  he  was  an  amuisiiig  companion, 
and  gifted  with  great  powers  of  conversation.  (Cicero  ad 
Flmttliaret,  xvi.  31.) 

CRAWFISH.   tAsTACus.  Crostacxa.] 

CRAYONS  (fh>m  the  French  crapon^  derived  from 
eroitf,  chalk)  are  a  species  of  material  for  drawing,  and 
may  he  considered  as  of  two  kinds,  naiive  and  ariifirial. 
The  principal  native  crayons  are  black,  white,  and  red.  The 
best  black  ia  procured  from  Italy.  It  is  a  species  of  earth, 
whieb  is  soft  in  the  ground,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  of  a  bright  even  tint,  and  of  a  smooth  and 
moderately  hard  texture.  Admirably  adapted  to  outlining 
and  shading  drawings  of  any  siae,  it  is  the  artist's  best  tou 
for  study.  It  will  form  a  laige,  bold,  and  strong  line,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  extreme  fineness.  The  best 
white  is  a  pure  chalk,  and  is  procured  in  France.  It  is  of 
a  brilliant  colour,  but  very  brittle;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  breaking  it  fiequently.  There  ere  various  modes  of 
correcting  its  brittleness,  such  as  soaking  it  in  milk,  baking 
it  on  hot  iron,  <x  in  the  fire ;  but  Ibey  all,  more  or  less,  in- 
jure the  brilliancy  of  its  tint  Pipe^^y  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute,  as  beii%  unoother  uid  less  brittle ; 
but  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  tint  White  chalk  is  used  on 
tinted  papor  to  touch  on  or  hatdi  the  bi^  lights.  It  ia 
also  much  used  by  the  painter  to  determino  or  comot  his 
outline.  Red  chalk  is  employed  in  the  place  of  black  chalk 
en  white  or  tinted  mper,  twcause  it  is  freer  than  the  best 
black  chalk,  and  flrmer  and  amoother  than  the  inferior 
kinds.  It  is  also  of  a  warmer  and  more  agreeable  tone  of 
colour ;  but  it  ia  by  no  means  capable  of  ue  same  d^ree 
of  fineness  in  small  or  highly-finished  drawings:  it  is  a 
clayey  ochreous  substance.  All  these  three  kinds  of  native 
erayons  are  frequently  combined  in  the  same  drawing,  on 
tinted  papers,  which  are  generally  of  a  neutral  grey,  of  a 
blueish,  greenish,  or  brownish  quality. 

Artificial  crayons  are  composed  of  different  coloured 
earths,  and  other  pigments,  rolled  into  solid  sticks  with 
some  tenacious  stuff  such  as  milk,  eommon  gin,  or  beer^ 
wort  The  best  are  procured  from  Switzo-Iand.  They  arc 
em{^ed  in  myon  painting  upon  a  ground  composed  of 
paper  or  vellum,  stretdrad  upon  a  canvas,  which  has  been 
previoudy  extei^ed  on  a  deal  frame.  It  is  requisite  to  paint 
irith  cooler  tints  in  crayons  than  in  oila,  whidi  is  the  reeson 
why  crayon  painters  ^nerally  fell  into  such  a  cold  sh^lo  of 
colouring  when  they  work  in  the  other  matenaL  Great 
softness  and  delicacy  sad  great  vivacity  of  tint  may  be  ob- 
tained in  finished  crayon  paintings;  but  deiAh,  richness* 
and  truth  of  colour,  are  not  attainaUe,  nor  solidity  in 
die  forms.  Moreover,  the  delicacy  proper  to  the  sub- 
stance is  tolerably  certain  to  betray  the  artist  who  devotes 
himself  solely  to  its  use  into  a  petty  and  weak  style  of 
drawinr.  For  sketches  of  pcnrtraits,  in  wfakh  the  form  and 
expression,  and  a  general  idea  of  tiie  complexion,  are  aA 
that  is  required,  cmons  are  a  yvrf  pleawig  and  useftil 
material ;  but  they  should  be  employed  only  occasionally, 
and  as  a  variety  to  other  modaa  of  study. 

The  native  crayons  are  tbe  Intimate  materials  for  the 
artist  in  the  study  of  drawing,  and  in  tracing  the  first 
thoughts  of  design.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  the  Caraed,  and  others  ot  tbe  {jmat 
painters,  rvmain  to  attest  the  utility  of  crayons  in  formihg 
the  style  of  a  painter  or  sculptw,  and  tfteir  capability 
ncpressing  the  highest  qualities  of  design. 

An  instrumsnt  oallea  a  portcrayon  is  employed  to  hold 
the  crayon  by.  It  is  a  metmi  tube,  split  at  each  end,  so  aa 
to  gape. little  t»  admit  th^-aw^^^yb^^ij^^ 
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bnees  Uw  tabe,  tuid  may  be  made  to  close  the  disparted 
lideB  flrtnly  upon  the  crayon. 

Aitump,  made  of  leather,  cork,  or  paper,  closely  rolled, 
or  cut  into  a  short  round  stick,  more  or  less  sharply  pointed 
at  each  end,  is  used  to  soften  and  spread  the  ehalk  or  enyon 
in  the  shaded  parts  of  the  draving. 

CREAM.  [BmTBiL] 

CREAM  FRUIT,  a  kind  of  eatable  fruit  found  at  Sierra 
Iieone,  and  said  to  be  produced  by  some  apocynaceoua  plant 

CREASOTE  or  KREASOTE  (from  tpiat, '  tlesh,'  and 
'  to  save,*)  is  a  fluid  compound  of  oxygen,  hydn^en, 
and  carbon,  drained  by  Reichenbaeh.  This  substance 
exists  in  crude  pyrolignsous  add,  but  it  is  best  prepared 
from  that  portion  of  the  oil  distilled  from  wood-tar  vhich 
is  heavier  than  water.  The  operation  is  too  comjdicated  to 
admit  of  its  being  stated  at  length.  The  i»Dperties  of  crea- 
sote  are  the  following : — It  is  a  colourless  transparent  fluid, 
and  has  a  strong  odour  which  greatly  resembles  that  of 
smoked  meat,  with  a  caustic  and  burning  taste.  Its  specific 
i^ravity  is  1 '  037  ;  it  boils  at  39  7°,  and  remains  fluid  at  1 7° 
below  zera  It  requires  80  parts  of  water  for  solution,  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  esther,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  in  all 
proportions.  It  bums  with  a  sooty  flame,  refracts  light 
powerfully,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  it  has 
neither  acid  nax  alkaline  }»operties.  It  is  highly  antisei.tic 
and  hence  the  name  given  to  it  It  combines  both  with 
acids  and  with  alkalis ;  but  it  is  de<»mpoeed  by  strong 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  unites  with  chloctn^  iodine, 
bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

Ci'casote  coagulates  albumen,  even  when  much  diluted, 
and  it  also  coagulates  swum.   Meat  and  fUh  are  pre8er\'ed 
after  having  been  brushed  over  with  creasote  ana  dried  in 
the  sun;  me  antiseptic  power  of  pyroligneous  acid  and 
wood-smoke  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  presence. 
A  few  drops  added  to  ink  are  said  effectually  to  prevent  its 
becoming  mouldy.   It  is  stated  to  be  composed  of — 
Carbon  .       .       ,  77-42 
Oxygen .       .       .       14 '46 
Hydrogm     .      .  8M2 
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MedUcal  Properties. — T^b  chemical  analysis,  as  given 
Haant  shows  tms  compound  to  contain  a  vei^  large  propor- 
tion of  carbon ;  which  eircumatance,  along  with  other  pecu- 
liarities, renden  it  in  certain  cases  a  valuable  medicine,  and 
in  other  iiistanoes  a  formidable  poison.  The  introduction,  by 
its  means,  of  a  laive  quantity  of  carbon  into  the  bot^,  j^ro- 
duces  all  the  bad  effects  which  an  excess  of  that  principle 
in  the  animal  system  is  known  to  occasion ;  while  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  system,  this  increased  quantity  of  car- 
bon produces  the  remarkably  sedative  effect  which  has  fol- 
lowed its  use.  There  can  also  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  highly  carbonized  nature  of  this  compound,  along 
witl^  its  power  of  coagulating  albumen,  is  the  source  of  the 
powerful  antiseptic  properties  which  many  of  its  oombi- 
nations  and  solutions  have  been  known  for  ages  to  possess. 
]jidep«idently  of  its  graeral  action  on  the  syst«n  when 
taken  internally,  it  produces,  when  concentrated,  a  local 
a&et  m  the  part  to  whieh  it  has  been  applied  vwy  neces- 
sary to  be  bwne  in  mind,  and  which  probably  is  owing  to 
the  power  which  masote  seems  to  possess  of  coagulating 
tiie  albumen,  even  of  living  as  well  as  of  dead  tissues,  and 
which  it  is  enabled  to  reach  by  destroying  the  epidermis  of 
the  part  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  touch.  Dropped  upon 
the  tongue  it  causes  violent  pain ;  unless  largely  diluted  it 
cannot  be  swallowed,  as,  inuependent  of  the  pain,  it  co- 
agulates the  albumen  of  all  the  fluids  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  Fibrine,  carefully  separated  from  other  prin- 
ciples, is  not  affacted  by  creasote. 

A  few  drops  of  a  ve^  dilute  solutmn  of  creasote  taken 
into  the  Momadt  eauses  a  sensation  of  warmth,  and  if  re- 
peated at  short  intervaU,  w  the  dose  gradually  increased, 
giddiness  and  other  signs  umilar  to  uose  of  intoxication 
■re  experienced.  The  urine  is  frequently  observed  to  ae- 
ouire  a  black  hue^  *  as  if  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  ink  had 
been  added  to  it,  perfectly  transparent,  and  without  sedi- 
ment' {Medieal  Cfazette,  voL  xvt.  p.  599.)  In  laiger  doses 
it  has  all  the  effects  of  a  narootioo-acrid  poison,  the  venous 
state  of  the  blood  producing  on  the  brain  a  markedly  seda- 
tive effect,  and  the  respiration  becoming  slow  and  laborious, 
or  convulsive.  Animals,  fishes,  and  insects,  plunged  into 
ereoaote  water  speedily  die  with  strong  convulsions.  Even 
plants  watsnd  with  it  penth,  except  perbapa  those  of  the 


tribe  Encaeese,  which  constitute  the  chief  vegetitfioa  of  bc^- 

or  mosses. 

Creasote  has  been  recommended  as  aremedy  m  very  many 
diseases,  in  few  of  which  will  it  ultimately  be  found  useful  . 
Vomiting,  including  sea-sickness,  some  ftxmt  of  bronchitis, 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  h8sm<»Thage  either  spontaneous  or 
from  wounds,  are  the  only  cases  in  which  it  Las  a  claim  to 
confidence.  Vomiting,  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  hys- 
terical and  other  persons  from  irritation  of  the  origin  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  will  almost  invariably  be  alleviated 
or  ebedted ;  also  that  in  sea-aiekiiess,  which  proceeds  from 
a  similar  cause,  may  be  lesiened,  bat  scarcely  any  other 
kindof  vomiting  can  be  relieved  Inr  it  That  fbrm  of  vomit- 
ing whieh  occurs  towards  the  end  of  phthisis  pulmonali*. 
and  is  connected  with  subacute  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach, is  sure  to  be  acgtevated  by  it;  as  will  any  othei. 
either  caused  hy  scirrhus,  ulceration,  or  any  crude  indi- 
gested matter  in  the  stomach.  The  utility  of  breathin:.' 
the  vapour  of  tar^water  in  some  fbrms  of  bronchitis  of^cii 
mistaken  for  cot^sumption,  has  been  long  known ;  but 
creasote  can  be  of  no  service  in  true  tubercular  consump- 
tion, when  cavities  exist  in  the  lungs.  Creasote  possesses 
great  influence  over  external  ulcers  when  it  can  be  applied 
sufficiently  strong  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  so  form 
an  artificial  skin,  under  which  the  healing  process  goes  on 
kindly.  Thus  in  porrigo,  especially  ringworm  of  the  scalp, 
and  psoriasis,  it  is  unnvidleo.  But  pusoniiv  has  resulted 
even  from  its  external  application.  Ita  power  of  coagulating 
the  albumen  of  the  blood  renders  it  a  most  TOluabk  styptic, 
and  it  may  bo  employed  to  stop  the  bleeding  raoutha  of  even 
the  largest  arteries,  such  as  the  carotid,  during  surgical  ope- 
rations, or  the  flow  of  blood  from  leech-bites.  In  ease  of 
poisoning  by  creasote,  moderate  veneaeetiou  and  artificial 
respiration  may  be  employed ;  the  latter  should  be  continued 
'till  by  the  operation  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys 
the  system  can  tree  itself  from  the  hurtfU  excess  of  carbon. 
The  solution  of  creasote  should  always  be  prepared  of  a  defi- 
nite strength,  to  prevent  unfortunate  occurrences  trom  an 
over-dose.  Creasote  is  now  extensively  employM  to  preserve 
anatomioal  preparations  fix  museums.  It  is  Ukewise  frau- 
dulently addea  to  whiskey  to  give  the  peat-rttk  flanmr 
which  many  like. 

CRSBILLON,  PROSPER  JOLYOT  DE.  wu  boraat 
Dijon  in  1674,  of  an  antient  and  noble  femily.  He  was  teat 
bv  his  fkther  to  Paris,  to  study  the  law,  under  a  perstm  named 
Irieur.  The  master  and  pupil  were  both  attached  to  the 
theatre;  and  the  torvaet  observing  in  CrebiUon  strong 
marks  of  a  poetic  genius,  urged  him  to  try  his  powers  on  a 
tragedy.  Crebillon  accordingly  took  the  subject  of  the 
children  of  Brutus,  which  he  carried  to  the  actors,  who 
however  rejected  it  in  a  manner  so  little  flattering  to  the 
feelings  of  an  author,  that  he  threw  his  manuscript  into  the 
fire,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  writing  fur  the  stage. 
Prieur  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  in  this  despondency, 
and  the  tragedy  of '  Idomenie,' noduced  in  1707,  was  the 
fhiit  of  his  persuasions.  The  fifth  act  did  nut  at  flrat  please 
the  audience  hut  an  alteration  was  made,  and  the  piece 
was  perfectly  sueeessfhl.  In  1707  appeared  his  seouid 
piece,  called  'Atrfe,'  whwh  is  fbunded  on  Hat  horrible 
incident  of  Atreus  bringing  to  Thyestes  a  cup  filled  with 
the  blood  of  bis  own  son.  Prieur  being  in  a  declining 
state  of  health  n^en  this  tragedy  came  out,  was  carrira 
into  a  box :  at  the  end  of  the  representation  he  embraced 
Crebillon,  and  said:  *  I  die  contented,  I  have  made  you  s 
poet,  and  I  leave  a  man  to  the  nation.*   The  success  of 

*  Atree'  was  indeed  very  &ir,  but  it  was  not  until  the  pro- 
duction of  '  Rhadamiste,'  in  1711,  that  CrebOlon's  fiune 
rose  to  its  height,  and  it  is  on  this  piece  that  it  chiefly  reats. 
Boileau  is  said  to  have  entertainea  a  very  mean  opinion  of 

*  Rhadamiste,'  but  this  has  been  explained  by  the  fiu:t,  that 
he  had  only  heard  the  flrat  two  soenes,  ^riiiim  are  unques- 
tionably inferior  to  the  others.  After  the  prodnctian  of 
this  piece,  Crebfllon  did  not  much  increase  ms  reputation ; 
his  'Xerxes*  <t714),  and  'Semkamis'  (1717)  were  not  ^-ery 
suceessftil ;  and  though  *  Pyrrhus'  (1 736)  was  vtty  well  re- 
ceived, the  author  himself  said  he  was  surmised,  as  it  wap 

*  the  alwdow  of  a  tragedy,  mdwr  than  a  tn^edy  itself.* 

He  did  not  bring  out  any  oUier  laece  fbr  twenty-two 
years.  The  death  of  his  wif«,  and  certain  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, weighed  down  his  spirits  to  that  extent,  that  be  was 
incapable  of  writing.  However,  at  the  end  of  that  period 
he  was  aUowed  by  the  king  a  pension  of  1000  francs,  fur 
which  he  was  indebte<J^te,^t&^,^t,u«,o^y^y^  Pomps- 
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dour,  who  was  mitigated,  it  is  said,  by  hor  faatied  to  Vol- 
toiro  to  beaeftt  CrebiUon,  a»  these  two  authors  mm  islways 
looked  on  es  rivals  in  the  drama.  His  trsf^y  of '  CatUinft* 
was  now  advertised,  and  great  were  the  expectations  of  the 
public^,  the  court  were  determined  to  patronize  him,  and 
the  king  himself  ftimished  the  requisite  dresses.  It  was 
producM  in  1749,  and  the  applause  was  tumultuous.  The 
public  however  on  reading  it  b^n  to  retract  their  hasty 
praise,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  tragedy  was  a  very  un- 
faithful picture  of  the  manners  of  antient  Rome,  a  censure 
which  should  not  be  passed  on  Crebillon  as  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguishing aim  from  other  authors  of  his  school  *Le 
Triumvira?  was jnroduced  when  the  au^or  was  eighty-one 
years  of  age,  and  had  but  indiffiBrent  success;  heateob^^ 
another  tngedy,  caUed  *  Cromwell,*  about  this  time,  whieh 
was  never  completed. 

Crebilhm  died  in  the  year  1763,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  tdinrch  of  St.  Giarvois,  by  the 
order  of  Louis  XV.  The  French  actms  also  caused  a  mag- 
nificent service  to  be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  St  Jean  de 
Latran  in  honour  of  the  veteran  drwiatist,  at  which  all  the 
literati  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  France  attended. 

It  is  on  the  tragedy  of  '  Rhadamiste'  (Tacitus,  Annul. 
xii.  44,  &c.),  that  the  ihme  of  this  authw  xests ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  various  solecisms  which  profound  critics  of 
the  French  language  discover  in  this  work,  the  English 
reader  will  find  it  more  to  his  taste  Uian  many  tmgcnies, 
the  names  of  which  are  more  femiliar  to  him.  The  plot  is 
highly  interesting,  and  there  is  a  flie  in  the  character  of 
*  Rhadamist^*  ana  a  matanily  dignity  in  that  of  *  Zenobie,' 
whieh  aireata  the  attention  of  Uie  reader,  and  prevents  the 
tedium  whieh  many  English  readen  fbel  in  perusing  a 
French  tragedjr. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  Crebillon  may  read  a 
chapter  op  this  author  in  La  Harpe's  '  Conrs  de  la  Litt£ra- 
turo.*  The  chapter  is  a  long  one,  and  the  extracts  are  so 
copious,  and  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  so  pointedly 
to  the  remarkable  passaces,  that  he  may  really  learn  mora 
of  Crebillon  by  reading  tut  critique  than  by  perusing  the 
author's  own  works. 

CREBILLON,  CLAUDE  PROSPER  JOLYOT  MT, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1707.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  romances,  which  acquired  a  great  popularity, 
owing,  as  some  say,  more  to  their  extreme  licentiousness 
than  to  any  intrinsie  merit.  Hia  strict  moral  character  is 
always  brou^^t  fbrward  as  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Um 
great  laxity  of  his  writings.  He  was  well  known  as  a 
member  of  two  convivial  societies,  eaDed  the  DtmiMeauat 
and  the  Caoeau^  the  latter  oi  which  enrolled  among  its 
names  those  of  Piron.  GotU,  and  OalleL  CkebOkm  the 
younger  died  in  1777.  ' 

The  remark  that  hia  £ime  is  only  owing  to  his  obscenity 
does  not  to  us  seem  wholly  true.  Indeed  the  very  author 
of  this  remark  iBiog.  Univ.)  makes  another  which  tends  to 
weaken  it.  He  says  that  Crebillon  is  too  cold  a  writer,  and 
wants  that  warmth  of  colouring  which  is  requisite  to  render 
works  of  a  licentious  nature  endurable.  The  Autt  is,  that 
his  novels,  in  spite  of  their  outrageous  indecency,  contain 
a  mo£t  accurate  picture  of  the  motives  that  actuate  pawns 
in  a  corrupt  state  of  socieW.  They  are  rather  the  wwks 
of  a  cynic  who  tesn  tiie  mask  off  vioe,  than  of  a  voluptuaiy, 
who  is  absorbed  in  its  contemplation;  and  If  we  rcsara  them 
in  this  light,  their  grosuieBS  may  be  reccmcilea  with  his 
strict  moral  character.  Still  however  the  philosophy  which 
they  inculcate  is  of  a  morbid  nature  (being  much  like'that 
of  Rochefoucault),  and  only  those  whose  minds  are  unas- 
sailable by  impurity  can  peruse  with  any  pnfit  the  novels 
of  Crebillon. 

CRE'CY.or  (as  it  is  frequently  written  in  English  works) 
CRESSY,  a  small  town  (bour^)  in  the  department  of 
Somme,  in  Fmnce,  on  the  litUe  river  Maie,  which  Mis  into 
the  sestuary  of  the  Somme.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  terri- 
tory fertile  in  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  in  grass :  cattle, 
wool,  and  hemp  are  amon^  the  articles  of  trade.  There 
are  several  tan-yards,  and  ml  and  com-milla.  There  is  a 
considerable  forest  in  the  ne^bonrhood.  Hie  popidatioa 
of  the  commune  as  given  in  Prudbcnnme's  Dietionnatre  IM- 
versel  de  la  Ftorcb^  1804,  was  1207. 

Cr&y  is  chiefly  known  by  thegreat  battle  fought  near  it, 
August  26.  1346,  between  the  £^lish  and  French  armies 
under  their  respective  kings,  Edward  III.  and  Philippe  VI. 
(de  Valois).  'the  English,  who  had  been  plundering  Nor- 
mandie,  and  had  carried  ^eir  ravages  to  the  neighbourhood 


of  Pans,  were  retreating  wnen  thOT  w«m  overtaken  by 
the  Frendi.  The  force  f»  the  eontending  armies  is  usoally 
estimatedat about30,000Englishand  100,000 French:  bat 
Mr.  Turner  iRitt.  <^  England  during  the  MiddU  A^ee, 
2nd  edit.,  Lond.  1625,  vol  ii.  p.  199)  states  the  English 
army  to  have  been  as  follows: — 1st  division,  under  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  the  Black  Prinoe),  600  men- 
at-arms  2000  archers,  and  1000  Welshmen ;  2nd  divisi<m, 
under  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  others,  SOO  men-at- 
arms,  1200  archers ;  3rd  division,  (x  reserve,  under  the  king 
in  person,  700  men-at-arms,  and  2000  archers.  Allowing 
these  numbers  to  have  been  doubled  by  the  addition  of  the 
retainers  of  the  men-at-arms,  it  will  still  give  only  17,000 
men.  The  English  reserve  was  not  engaged,  and  the  king 
remained  during  the  iriiole  action  at  a  windmill,  surv^ring 
the  ^ht  and  refti^i^  to  send  aid,  though  his  son,  then  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  was  ham  pressed  b^  the  enemy,  addimr  to  die 
messenger  who  had  entreated  aid, '  Return,  Sir  "nuMnBS. 
and  tell  those  who  sent  you  not  to  expect  me  while  my 
son  is  alive.  Tell  them  that  I  command  that  they  let  my 
boy  win  his  spurs :  for  I  wish,  if  God  has  so  ordained,  that 
the  day  be  his  own,  and  that  ^e  honour  rest  with  him  and 
those  m  whose  care  I  have  placed  him.'  The  French  were 
defeated  very  much  through  their  own  impetuosity  and 
want  of  discipline.  The  butchery  was  dreadful,  for  the 
English,  being  so  much  inferior  in  number,  showed  no 
mercy.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
count  of  Alen^n,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  the  count 
of  Flanders,  eight  other  counts,  two  archbishops,  and  sevenl 
lords  and  C^^nan  barons,  fell;  and  (aoowding  to  the 
English  account)  1200  kn^hts  and  about  30,000  otiwr  pep- 
sons.  Philippe  of  Valois  reoeiTed  two  wounds,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  who  fled.  An  eqnal  or  even  greater  num 
ber  of  French  fell  the  next  day  in  various  rencontres, 
according  to  Froissart.  The  result  of  this  fearftil  slaughtn 
was  the  si^  of  Calais,  which  surrendered  after  a  year's 
siwe. 

CREDENTIALS  are  the  instruments  which  an  am- 
bassador or  other  diplomatic  minister  receives  from  his  own 
government,  autliorizing  him  to  appear  in  hia  diplomatio 
character,  defining  the  extent  of  hu  powers,  and  showing 
to  what  rank  of  ministers  he  is  intended  to  belong.  The 
credentials  are  usually  in  the  fnm  of  a  closed  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  power  to  which  the  minister  is  sent;  bat 
ministers  are  sometimes  accredited  by  letters  patent,  which 
is  the  tcxm  commonly  adopted  irtien  th^  are  to  be  smt  to 
aoongresB. 

A  minister  cannot  be  received  in  any  otiier  character 
than  that  which  is  given  him  by  his  credentials ;  and  for 
this  reason  he  usuatly  communic^es  their  contents  before 
he  is  admitted  to  his  first  audience.  If  he  is  accredited  by 
letters  patent,  this  is  done  by  showing  the  instrument 
itself;  but  if  his  credentials  are  sealed,  then  by  presenting 
a  ropy  of  them. 

Tne  powers  granted  by  the  credentials  may  either  be 
confined  to  certain  specified  transactions,  or  extend  gene- 
rally to  all  n^otiations  whatever ;  and  may,  in  either  case, 
be  either  limited  or  unlimited ;  in  which  latter  case  the 
minister  is  styled  a  minister  with  Aill  powers,  or  minister 
plenipotentiary.  (Vattel,  Droit  de»  Gene,  liv.iv.,  ^  76; 
Kliiber,  Droit  det  Gnu  modeme,  (  193,  194. 

CREDIT,  in  Political  Economy.  [Biu  op  Biechahob. 
GuiuibnctJ 

CREblTON.  [Devonshirb.] 

CREECH,  THOMAS,  is  the  transUtor  of  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Theocritus,  and  detached  portions  of  several  other 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Kip- 
pis's  Bi(^raphia  Britannica.  Ho  was  bom  at  Blandford, 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  1659,  admitted  of  Wadham  C!oll^:e, 
Oxibrd  (of  which  he  appears,  from  the  title-page  of  his 
Lucretius,  to  have  become  a  fellowX  in  1675,  and  elected 
probationer-fellow  of  All  Souls*  in  November,  1683.  He 
published  in  1682  his  translation  of  Lucretiu^  which 
appears,  on  the  testimony  of  a  violent  and  foolish  invectiTa 
against  the  work,  to  have  gained  much'  credit  at  Oxford, 
and  is  his  best  work.  Dryden,  who  himself  translated  parts 
of  Lucretius,  has  bestowed  high  praise  on  his  predecessor. 
iPr^aee  to  firtt  part  qf  Mitcellaniet.')  Creech  published  a 
Latin  edition  of  the  same  author  in  1695,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Horace  in  1684,  the  latter  with  very  indifflerent 
success.  He  was  appointed  to  the  college  living  of  Wobum, 
Herts,  in  1699;  ana  two  years  afterwards,  in  June,  170i, 
hung  himself  in  his  chamber  ^JJ^rd.   His  tempe^)^ 
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my  ■wcose,  .which  leaves  loom  to  UGrihe  this  act  to  tome 
MlwUtiitioDal  infirmity. 

CREED,  from  the  Latin  credo  (X  believe),  the  Englidi 
nuu  Ibr  those  short  summaries  of  Christian  doctrind 
whioh  in  the  continental  churches  are  commonly  called 
BTtnbok,  though  sometimes  also  credos.  The  English 
church  adopti,  as  *  thoroughly  to  be  reoeived  and  believod,' 
ttia  tbrse  antient  croeds,  called  the  Apostles'  creed,  ttw 
Athanasian  creed,  and  the  Nieene  creed ;  but  it  does  not 
^isert  any  of  th»m  to  be  inspired,  nor  does  it  even  affinn 
the  first-mentioned  to  have  been  actoally  drawik  by  the 
apostles;  it  only  says  of  them  generally  that  'they  may  be 
pfoved  by  most  certain  warruti  of  holy  Soriptami* 
(Alt.  viil)  The  Cothcdic  church  adopts  aloi^  with  tfacie 
what  is  'Mlled  the  creed  of  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
which  contains  some  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  Nieene 
•reed  on  the  subject  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Ifony  other  similar  formulaD  have  heoi  reoeived  at  diifeient 
times  in  partkular  churches. 

CREEK  is  a  small  inlet  on  a  low  sandy  coast  Such 
inlets  occur  also  frequently  in  harbours  indosed  by  a  low 
tlune  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  Sometimes,  espeeiallv 
in  harbours,  creeks  are  formed  by  the  mouths  of  small 
brooks  and  rivulets.  In  lai^e  rivers  creeks  are  resorted  to 
by  small  craft;  as  harbours  or  landing  places,  and  they  are 
often  visited  by  fish  in  spawning  tune.  In  tbe  United 
States  the  name  creek  is  very  generally  applied  to  small 
inland  itKeanu^  which  in  England  would  m  called  brooks 
or  rivers 

CREEK-  INDIANS  were,  at  the  beginnii^  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  one  of  the  most  powerful  native  tribes  within 
|he  limits  (tf^e  United  States  of  America.  They  occupied 
nearly  all  tbe  eountries  lying  north'  of  31°  N.  lat  between 
the  ^int  river,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Chatahoocbee, 
and  the  Tombigbee  or  western  branch  of  the  Mobile  river, 
and  did  liot  permit  Europeans  to  settle  west  of  the  Flint. 
They  then  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
and  more  than  half  of  that  of  Alabama.  Tn  1802  and  \6(i5 
they  oeded  the  north-western  portion  of  their  territories  to 
the  United  States ;  but  in  1813  they  joined  their  arms  with 
those  of  the  Spanbrds  in  Florida  against  them,  and  were 
only  defeated  and  subjected  by  a  very  destructive  war  in  1 81 4. 
Tluni^  their  number  was  much  reduced  by  this  war,  it  was 
itiU  estimated  at  30,000,  of  which  number  about  one* 
Iburth  were  warriors.  At  this  period  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  all  the  countriea  west  at  the  river  Coosa,  a  branch 
of  the  Alabama.  In  1626  those  of  them  who  inhaUted 
that  portion  Georgia  whioh  lies  between  the  Flint  rivei^ 
and  the  Cbatahoochee  sold  their  lands  and  retired  to  the 
bulks  of  the  Arkansas,  where  a  tract  of  land  was  assigned 
to  them  by  the  general  government.  M-any  of  them  are 
said  to  have  emigrated  to  the  Mexican  state  of  Texas.  Of 
their  former  teiritories  the  Creeks  occupy  at  present  only 
tbe  north-eastern  comer  of  Alabama,  together  with  a  smaU 
number  of  Cherokees.  They  have  made  oonaiderable 
prMrefti  in  dviiization,  having  entirely  abandoned  a  wan- 
denng  life,  and  inhabitii^  fixed  plaoes.  They  have  la^ 
llocka  of  oattl^  and  eidtivate  pam.  mailer  potatoes,  and 
some  roots  and  vwetables:  they  also  have  diffsient  kinds 
of  domestic  manufactures.  They  have  schools  established 
among  them.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  so-called 
Floridian  language,  which  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  south 
4t  the  Tenessee  river,  and  as  for  west  as  the  Mississimi.  The 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  are  called  Lower  0»eU.  The 
name  Creeks  was  givui  to  them  hj  the  first  settlers.  They 
eall  themselves  Muskogees. 

CREEPER  (Zoology).  Creepor  inmily,  Certkiadea,  A 
fiunily  of  birds  placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  under  his  order  Sam- 
corw  or  clmding  birds.  'The  genus  Certhia,*  writes  that 
author  (Ztnn.  'u'ant^  voL  xlv.,  p.  461),. '  a«  originalljr  insti- 
Ditfed  1^  linuBua.  oontained.  besides  the  true  Cert/ua  and 
tseongeners  which  fbrm  tlw  extreme  femily  of  the  pro- 
oeding  tribe  (Pieidm),  all  those  birds  whose  deiid«  and 
gradually  curved  biUs  and  delioate  fennation  of  body, 
added  to  their  practice  of  employing  tlieir  tongues  in  taking 
their  food,  indicated  a  strong  affinity  to  each  other,  and  which 
have  siuce  been  particularized  by  authors  under  the  varimis 
names  of  Nedmnia,  Ciruwru,  Dreptmis,  &c.  To  the 
sroup  thuft  known  and  described  by  tbe  Swedish  naturalist, 
Mter  omilhologists,  who  have  strictly  followed  his  steps, 
have  added  another,  discovered  since  his  time  in  Austrm- 
laeia,  similar  in  habits  and  manners,  and  now  distii^ujshed 
<if  the  generic  tiUo  of  AftfAplb^  The  whole  of  the  bixdiV 


however,  thus  united  by  close  affinities,  and  as  soeh  gene- 
rally brought  together  by  systematic  writers  into  one  ron- 
terminous  seriee,  are  decidedly  divisible  into  two  distinet 
groups,  natursltv  arranging  tl>ems^ves  under  different 
subdivisions  of  the  order.  The  femily  of  CarUwMUe,  as  we 
have  Been  above,  live  upon  animal  food ;  while  the  remain- 
ing genera  of  the  Linnsean  Certhia  subsist  chielly  upon  ve- 
getable juices.  The  tongues  of  each,  though  similar  in 
being  more  or  less  extensible,  and  in  being  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  supplied  with  food,  are  eaually  dis- 
tinct as  ^  nature  of  the  lood  itselt  Hum  qX  ttte  fcMiner 
are  sharp,  and  of  a  spear^like  fitrm,  as  if  to  ttanirfU  tbe  in- 
sects irtuch  us  thor  pr^ ;  while  those  of  tbe  latter  are 
divided  into  tubular  filaments,  whidt  appear  exclusively 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  suction.  In  other  particular; 
they  exhibit  an  equal  difference.  The  CerthiadiB  climb, 
and  their  feet  are  of  a  conformable  structure ;  but  the  feet 
of  the  mctorial  birds  are  not  only  in  general  unsuited  to 
that  purpose,  but  they  become  ^adually  weaker,  and  of 
less  use  as  they  come  nearer  the  type  of  the  tribe,  where 
they  are  so  short  and  ^lightly  formed,  as  to  be  ser\'iceable 
only  in  jp««hing,  when  the  bird  is  at  rest. ....  The  two 
groups  of  the  Linnsan  Certhia  are  disposed  in  the  separate 
departments  to  which  the  distinct  nature  of  their  food  and 
habits  more  immediately  unites  them;  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  their  forming  the  extremes  of  their  restpeetive  tribes 
and  touohinff  eadi  ouier  at  the  correnunding  punts  of  ihc 
ciiNjles  in  wmcli  they  are  anan^ed,  tneir  obvious  affinities 
are  jMserved  inviolate.' 

Havinff  thus  shown  that,  according  to  Mr.  V^ors,  the 
CtrMaiuB  on  one  side  lead  the  way  to  the  Tenuiro&tral 
group,  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  make  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  its  true  place,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors 
among  the  Scansorial  birds.  The  strong  afGnit}-,  he  ob- 
serves, between  the  Piddee  (wood-peokets)  and  the  Crr- 
thiada,  in  their  general  habits  of  climbing  and  of  feeding 
by  their  extensile  tongu^  needs  no  illustration.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  typical  bfll  of  Picus,  and  that  of 
the  true  Certhia,  the  former  straight  and  pow«iful,  the 
latter  curved  and  slender,  is  softened  down  by  the  inter\'en- 
tioa  of  the  genus  Dendtoeolapte*,  Herm.,  which,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  indtides  some  groups  {Dendroetiiaptet 
Picttf)  yiben  the  bill  is  as  strong  and  as  straight  as  in 
Piatt;  othos  (/>.  teamdefuy,  where  the  hill,  stfll  retaining 
its  stnngth,  becomes  gmdually  curvad ;  and  others  (D.  prt- 
atrvut)t  where  the  bill  still  further  deviating  from  the  t^  pe 
of  tbe. genus  to  which  it  belongs,  assumes  the  full  cunc 
and  slendemesB  of  the  bill  of  the  typical  Certhia.  The 
linnsan  Pid,  he  remarks,  include  some  species  where  the 
bill  loses  the  straight  and  angulated  fbrm,  and  becomes 
curved  and  compressed;  and  these,  of  which  Piau  auratus, 
laniL,  is  the  lepresentativB  (Colaptee,  Swainson),  show  in 
this  particular  a  cledr  approximation  to  the  true  Creepers ; 
while  the  latter  exhibit  an  equal  contiguity  to  the  former, 
in  some  oi  the  aberrant  gruups  ol  tbe  &mily,  which  retain 
the  stiff  shafts  of  the  tail-feauun  so  remark^le  in  the  true 
PieL  Tbe  coofimnation  of  tbe  fixAof  the  Certhiad^,  shows 
a  deviation  from  the  perfect  stmctore  of  ibo  more  typiral 
'SoamorM^  distinguishes  them  as  an  idmiant  group  of  the 
tribe,  and  calls  for  a  separation.  In  the  CertMada  the 
foot  is  not  strictly  scansorial ;  but  though  they  have  not 
two  posterior  toes  like  the  the  smgle  hind  toe  of 

the  Certhiada  is  considerably  longer  and  stronger  than  it 
is  in  ^e  genenlity  of  Percha-t. 

*In  addition,*  continiies  Mr.  Vigors, '  to  Dendroco  tqAet, 
akeadv  mentioned,  and  the  true  Certhia  of  the  pn»cnt 
day,  the  &mily  beibre  us  consists  of  a  variety  of  genen 
strongly  united  by  their  corresponding  habits.  Among 
these,  CUmaetent,  Temm.,  and  OrAmnfX,  Temm.,  pr«^r\e 
the  strong  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers,  which  are  carried  on  tc 
them  from  the  true  PSd,  This  oonstrvetion  gradually  dis- 
i^pears  in  tbe  remaining  groups  of  ^  femily ;  but  the 
strong  hind  toe,  and  the  tongue  mors  or  less  extensile,  and 
Buving  to  speat  their  prey,  is  still  ooospienous.  Among 
such  groups  we  may  particularize  the  Tichodroma,  IIL,  and 
Upupa,  Lann.,  together  with  the  LinnaMUi  Sitta,  and  the 
contominous  form  of  Xenops,  111.  Here  also  may  be  av 
sociated  the  Opetiorhynchu*  and  Aswhaiet  of  M.  Temminck. 
as  also  the  Oxyrhytunhue  of  the  same  author.  This  genus 
may  bo  observed  to  be  conncclud  with  those  groups  of  the 
present  family  which  arc  united  with  the  genus  >tmr  of 
the  preceding;  it  is  a  perfect  H-'ryneckj  as  justly  assert€>d 
b,  IL  Temmmck,  witj^  a^g^^fi^j^j^  not.  bow 
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ever,  to  enter  into  the  affinities  of  these  groups.  We  know 
but  little  of  them  as  yet :  and  every  day  is  bringing  in  fresh 
subjects,  and  fresh  information  on  a  department  of  the 
class  which  has  hitherto,  I  know  not  why,  attracted  but 
little  attention.' 

Mr.  Swainson  (Auna  Soreali  Amerieana,  vol.  ii.)  places 
the  genus  Troglodytet  (wrens)  among  the  Cermada, 
which  family  he  also  places  under  the  Scantores. 

Cuvier,  the  Prince  of  Munignano,  and  Lesson,  arrange 
the  CertMadtp  under  the  Temtirmtres,  and  the  following 
are  the  genera  which  M.  Leeson  enumerates. 

Fconify  ekarat^, — Bill  sometimes  very  much  curved, 
sometimes  but  Uttle,  sometimes  nearly  straight,  rounded, 
slightly  eompreased,  pointed ;  tongue  simple,  cartilaginous 
at  the  extremity ;  taU-feathert  generally  worn  at  the  end. 
(Leason.)  ,  ' 

Oener».  Certbia. 

Bill  moderately  lon^,  more  or  less  curved,  triangular, 
compressed,  slender,  pomted ;  rmtirilt  basal,  partially  closed 
by  a  membrane ;  wings  short,  fourth  quill  longest ;  tail- 
feathers  stiff,  a  little  curved,  pointed  at  the  end.  Example, 
Certhia  familiaris.  Linn. 


Z)ff«np/ ion.— Bill  about  half  an  inch  long,  slender  and 
ciwred;  nead  and  neck  above,  streaked  with  black  and 
yellow-brown ;  a  white  line  above  each  eye ;  irides  hazel ; 
back,  nirap,  and  scapulars  approaching  to  tawny;  qnilla 
dusky,  tipped  and  edged  with  white  or  light  brown ;  coverts 
dusky  brown  and  yellowish-white,  producing  a  variegated 
Appearance  ;  a  yellowish-white  bar  across  the  wing ;  breast 
and  belly  silvery  white ;  tail-feathers  twelve,  tawny  brown; 
length  rather  more  than  five  inches ;  weight  about  two 
drams  (Montagu),  Pennant  says  five  drams. 

The  Creeper,  Common  Creeper,  Tree-creeper  an^  Tree- 
dimber,  Certhia  familiaris.  Linn.,  is,  according  to  Belon 
and  others,  the  Ktpe<oc  {Certhius)  of  Aristotle  (book  ix., 
c.  17);  it  is  Le  Grimpereau  of  the  French;  Picchio  piccolo, 
Picehietto,  Rampichino  and  Picciorampickino  of  the  modem 
Italians;  Baumlau/er,  Kleinere  Grau-Specht,  or  Kleinste 
Baum-Hacher  of  the  Germans ;  Krypare  of  the  '  Fauna 
Suecica  ;*  and  y  Greptanog  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits. — ^The  creeper  is  a  most  restless  and  active  little 
bird,  ever  on  the  alert,  and  climbing  up  and  about  the 
irunks  and  branches  of  trees  intent  on  picKing  up  its  insect 
Ibod.  Though  comparatively  common,  and  a  constant  re- 
sident in  Britain,  it  is  not  easily  seen ;  for  its  activity  in 
ibifting  its  position  makes  it  very  difficidt  to  follow  it  with 
the  eye.  At  one  instant  it  is  before  the  spectator,  and  the 
HL'xt  is  hidden  from  his  view  by  the  intervening  trunk  or 
liranch  to  the  opposite  side  of  which  it  has  passed  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  form  of  the  tail  and  organization  of  the  feet 
are  beautiful  adaptations  for  this  sort  of  rapid  locomotion. 
Its  Dote  is  inoTiotoDous.  and  often  repeated. 


Nest  in  the  hole  or  behind  the  bark  of  decayed  trees, 
formed  of  dry  grass,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  mrk,  lined 
with  small  featiiers,  in  which  six  or  eight  ^gs  are  depo- 
sited :  while  the  female  sits  on  these  she  is  regularly  fed  by 
the  male  bird. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Britain  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Pennant  says,  that  it  migrates  to  Italy  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Latham  states,  that  it  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent, 
and  is  also  said  to  inhabit  North  America.  This  is  con- 
flnned  by  tbe  Prince  of  Mumgnano,  who,  in  his  SpeaMo 
Comparaiho,  notes  it  as  common  and  permanent  near 
Rome,  and  rare  near  Philadelphia. 

Temminok  is  of  opinion  that  the  Certkia  brackydaeiyla 
of  Brehm  is  identicu  with  Certkia  familiaris. 

Tichodroma  (Petrodroma.  VieiU.). 

Bill  longer  than  the  head,  triangular  at  the  base,  slightly 
bent,  rounded,  entire,  and  clepressed  at  the  point ;  nostrils 
horiiontal ;  tailfaathers  nearly  equal,  wiih  ordinary  i>hafts ; 
tnines  long,  fourtb,  ftflfa,  and  sixth  (juill  the  longest.  Ex- 
ample, Tiaiodroma  muraria,  C.  Bonap. ;  TidMoroma  pho' 
niwptera,  Temm. ;  Certkia  muraria.  Linn. 

Deseription. — Summit  of  the  heed  of'  a  deep  ash  colour ; 
nape,  back,  and  scapulars  bright  ash;  throat 'and  ftont  of 
the  neck  deep  black  ;  1o*ct  parts  blackish  ash ;  coverts  of 
the  wings  ana  upper  part  of  the  exterior  barbs  of  the  quills 
bright  red ;  extremity  of  the  alar  q\iill8  black :  these  quills 
have  two  large  white  spots  disposed  upon  the  interior 
barbs ;  tail  black,  terminated  with  white  and  ash ;  bill, 
iris,  and  feet  Mack ;  length  six  inches  six  lines.  Such  i« 
Temminok's  deseription  of  the  male  in  its  ntfptial  or  spring 
dress. 

The  female,  according  to  the  same  author,  has  the  sum- 
mit of  the  head  of  the  same  bright  ash  as  the  back ;  the 
throat  and  fVont  of  the  neck  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
ash  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  like  that  of  the  male. 

This  bird  is  the  GrinA^eau  ae  muraiUe,  Pic  de  muraille, 
Temier,  Escketette  and  ^e^lette  of  the  French ;  Picchio 
mwaiolo  and  Picchio  (ft  mwv  of  the  Italians ;  Mauer  Baum 
laufer  of  the  Germans,  and  IVull-creeper  of  Latham. 


[Tiehodronn  nuiiaria-] 


Geographical  Dittribution. — South  of  Europe.  Tolerably 
abundant  in  Spain  and  Ilaly,  always  on  the  most  eleVatgd 
rocks,  and  very  rare  in  the  mountains  of  moderate  height. 
Never  found  in  the  norl^i,  according  Jo  Temminck.  Thd 
bird  is  common  in  Provence ;  apd  the  Prince  of  Musig- 
nano  notes  it  as  permanent  an^  rather  rare  near  Iftonie, 
where  it  ma^  however,  be  seen  crecpingon  we  oiitward' 
walls  uf  St.  Peter's.  It  is  not  a  British  hud,  at  least  it  has 
never  been  recorded  as  such. 

Habits,  Food,  Nest,  &c.  — Temmmck  says  that  what  the 
Creeper  does  upon  trees  the  Wall-creeper  does  against  thi 

vertical  &ces  of  rocks,  on  which  it  sticks  firmly  (se  cram 

jyii.zeuT:^  'U2 
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ponnent  fortemcnt),  without,  howevar,  mounting  and  de- 
scending by  creeping.  QefU  and  crevices  of  rocks  and  the 
walU  of  old  edilices  arc  its  favourite  haunts,  and  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  Jeeda  on  insects, 
their  larvse  and  pupto,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  spiders 
and  their  eggs.  Belon  has  figured  his  example  chngmg  to 
a  pillar  with  a  spider  in  its  bul.  The  nest  is  made  'n  clefts 
of^the  most  inaccessible  rocks  and  in  the  crevices  of  ruins  at 
a  great  height 

The  hird  moults  twice  a  year.  It  is  in  the  spring  only 
that  the  male  has  the  bkok  on  the  throat,  and  this  orna- 
ment disappears  before  the  other  feathers  bll.  The  females 
moult  also  twice,  but  without  changing  colour,  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sexes  after  pairing  and 
breeding  time.  The  young  may  be  distin^Hished  from  their 
parent?  oeibre  their  first  moult,  but  in  wmter  no  difference 
is  observable.  (Temminck.) 

Dendrocolaptes  (Dendrocopus,  Vieill.) 

BiU  long  or  moderate,  compressed  laterally,  rather  strong, 
convei:,  straight  or  curved,  or  only  curved  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, pointed ;  NoatriU  lateral,  round,  open ;  Tongue 
short  and  cartilaginous.  Third,  fourth  and  fifth  quiUfi  the 
longest  Tait-/eat?ier*  stiS,  pointed.  Hind  toe  shortest ; 
daws  very  much  curved,  chuinelled.  Bxuaple,  Dendro- 
eolaptw  proeurvutt  Temm.  D.  troekiiaroUru^  Wied.  Lo- 
cality, Braxil. 

Deteription. — Sixe  of  the  blackbird.  Bill  strongly  curved 
and  nearly  twen^  lines  long.  Tail  graduated  and  each 
'^ther  terminated  by  a  stiff  point  (^neral  colour  cinna- 
mon, passii^  into  dir^  ruddy  grey  on  the  head  and  belly. 
There  are  numerous  white  spots  on  the  head  and  neck. 


CDradroMtUpte*  procnrTOt.] 

GUmacteris. 

ATI  short,  weak,  vay  much  compressed  throughout  its 
length,  but  little  curved,  oval-shaped ;  mandibles  equal, 
pointed  ;  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  covered  hy  a  naked  mem- 
brane.  Feet  robuHt;  tarsi  of  the  length  cff  the  middle  toe. 


[ClbDMtnii  Ptcnmnmi.] 


which,  as  well  as  the  hallux,  are  extraordinarily  long ;  claws 
large  and  curved,  channelled  on  the  sides,  subulate,  very 
much  booked ;  external  toe  united  up  to  the  second  articu- 
lation, the  internal  toe  as  far  as  the  first ;  lateral  toes  very 
unequal.  Wing*  moderate ;  first  quill  %b(^  second  shorter 
than  the  third,  which  last  and  the  fourth  are  the  Ipnge&L 
(Temminck.)   Example,  Ctinuuterit  Ptcumnus. 

Description. — Summitof  the  head  deep-grey  ;  nape  and 
neck  bright  grey.  Wings  and  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  brown ;  a  large  nankeen-coloured  baud  passes  nearly 
through  the  middb  of  the  quills.  Tail-feathera  black,  ex- 
cept at  their  origin  and  extremity.  Throat  and  cheeks 
dirty  white.  Breast  grey.  Feathers  of  the  knrw  parts 
white  in  the  middle,  tordered  with  brown.  Lower  c«verti 
of  the  tail  Isabella-colour,  marked  with  transverse  Ivown 
spots.  Length  six  mches  six  lines.  (Temm.)  Locality, 
Timor,  Celebes,  and  the  North  coast  of  Australia. 

This  genus  bears  a  stroi^  relatlDn  to  the  Soui-maitgas. 

Fumarius  (Opetiorhynchos),  Temm.  Figulus,  Spix. 

BiU  shorter  than  the  head,  as  wide  as  it  is  hi^,  com- 
pressed laterally,  but  little  curved,  entire,  pointed ;  Tongve 
moderate,  straight,  worn  at  the  point  Wings  feeble.  (Vieil 
lot)  Tj-pe,  Afwopff  r«/i«,  Gmel.  Example.  Arnortatf/ti/t- 
ginosus.  Lesson.  CerUtia  antarcticot  Garnot 


[Fnrnariu*  Tiirni.]  i 

*  The  genus  Fitrnanus,  writes  M.  Lesson,  '  was  cstt- 
blished  by  M.  Vieillot  lor  the  reception  of  some  unall  birds 
of  Paraguay,  the  most  celebrated  amoi^  which  have  been 
placed  among  the  Thrushes,  the  Creepers,  the  Bee-eaieK 
and  the  Promeropidce.  The  most  antientljr  known,  the 
Fbumier  of  Buenos  Ayres  {M crops  rt^s,  Gm.  Ffguhu  a&n- 
guhris,  SpixX  is  often  noticed  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  constructs  its  nest  viz. :  in  the  form  of  an  oven 
(four),  whence  comes  its  name.  On  this  point  we  know 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  the  Foumier  brun,  which  lives  in 
South  America,  and  which  approaches  much  in  other  re- 
spects to  Merops  rt^fus,  figured  by  Commerson  under  the 
name  of  Homero  Bonariensium  and  of  Turdus  JUmiJaber, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  an  object  of  veneration  at  I^  Plata 
As  it  ought  to  be,  the  genus  Fumarius  should  only  contain 
the  three  species  indicated  by  D'Azara,  and  that  which  «e 
add  under  the  name  at  Rirnariua,fiilikiriosus.  I 

*  This  bird  Is  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  bill  »  I 
eight  lines  long,  the  tarsi  an  inch,  and  the  tail  two  mehe* 
eight  lines.  'Hie  bill  is  slightlv  compressed,  convex  abo\e. 
with  the  upper  mandible  slightly  curved,  entire,  and  ex- 
ceeding the  lower  one.   The  tail  is  nearly  rectilinear,  com- 
posed of  twelve  feathers.   The  legs  are  feathered  down  to  i 
the  tarsi,  which  arc  slender,  elongated,  with  large  bulliule  | 
apparent  scutella.    The  middle  toe  is  longest ;  the  tvu 
outside  ones  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  the  external  toe  is 
united  with  the  middle  toe  at  its  base.   The  claw  of  ihe 
poeterior  toe  is  double  the  length  of  the  anterior  toes,  whirh 
ore  very  much  compressed  at  the  sides,  curved,  and  pointed. 
The  entire  plumage  of  the  bird  is  a  clear  fhlkinons  brovn  . 
spread  equally  over  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  neck 
alone  exhibits  yellow  and  Inrown  ill>defined  striae.    Tlie  i 
underside  of  the  tail  is  of  a  bright  giey-brown.   A  yellow  I 
band  of  deeper  tint  occupies  the  middle  of  the  great  quills 
and  forms  a  kind  of  scarf  when  tfae>bird  is  in  fli^t ;  the 
extremity  (tf  the  quill4^i§^^1^desp©<3^4u£rest  ofthe 
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plumage,  and  tfadr  ratenial  bolder  ia  a  shade  brighter.* 
(Lenon.) 

loeolity.~FUrnarituJitliginosu9  inhabits  the  Malouine 
itlands.  It  lives  upon  tlie  beach,  where  its  &mUiarity  and 
fearless  dis[K»ition  permits  approach  till  it  may  be  almost 
touched  with  the  hand.  Its  sombre  plumage  has  caused  it 
to  be  mentioned  under  the  name  of  MerU  in  the  narratives 
of  some  voyages.  Pernetty,  vho  sojourned  at  the  Molou- 
ines,  thus  describes  it-  '  Tbia  bird  is  so  tame  that  it  will 
almost  fly  upon  the  finger;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  I 
killed  ten  with  a  smail  switch,  and  almost  without  changing 
my  position.  It  scratches  in  the  goemons  (fucu$)  which 
the  sea  throws  upon  the  beach,  and  there  eate  wtxms  and 
small  shrimps,  which  they  call  sea-fleas  (puce*  de  mer)' 
'  Its  fli^t  is  short  When  disturbed  it  contents  itself  with 
flying  two  or  three  paces  fivthef  ott.  Its  habits  axs  soH- 
twy.'  (Lesson.) 

Ccereba. 
(See  NBCTASimojB.) 
Dicteum. 

SiU  pointed,  bent,  of  the  length  of  the  head,  depressed 
and  widened  at  the  base. 

The  species  forming  this  genus,  instituted  by  Cuvier,  ore 
small,  oriental,  have  more  or  less  of  scarlet  in  their  plumage, 
and  differ  from  the  true  Certhue,  inasmuch  as  their  taik 
are  not  worn,  net  do  they  creep.  It  is  questionable  whe- 
ther they  do  not  belong  to  the  Nectarinidee  ;  but  their  posi- 
tion will  principally  depend  upon  their  habits  and  the  form 
of  their  tongue,  (juvier  places  the  genus  next  to  Le  Four- 
mier  (Meropt  rtf/w)  and  under  Nectarinia. 


[Okaan  vrythnwotin.^ 

GHABES  and  Crippbways.  These  constitute  at  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  numerous  and  most  widely  extended 
of  the  aboriginal  nations  which  inhabit  the  interior  of 
North  America.  The  Crees,  formerly  called  by  the  French 
Knistineaux,  inhabit  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  Moose 
Rirer,  which  falls  into  the  south-western  corner  of  James 
Bay.  to  the  mouth  of  Churchill  River  (about  59"  N.  lat), 
and  hence  they  extend  westward  to  the  Athabasca  Lake, 
and  to  the  plains  which  lie  betwixt  the  forks  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, near  Carlton  House.  They  do  not  extend  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  plains  lying  along  the  base  of  this 
range  being  in  possession  of  a  branch  of  the  Assinneboin 
Indians,  who  are  of  the  Sioux  stock,  and  speak  the  language 
of  the  Iroquois  or  Hurons.  The  C%ippeways  inhabit  toe 
country  about  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior. 
But  it  seems  that  many  other  tribes  belong  to  the  same 
stock  as  the  CTrees :  for  all  the  nations  which  are  within 
the  hmits  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  speak  languages  which  may  be  con- 
sidered only  as  dialects  of  that  spoken  by  the  Crees  and 
Chjppcways.  [Algonqitins.] 

TtieLennapi.one  of  these  tribes,  have  a  tradition  amongst 
them,  that '  their  ancestors,  coming  from  the  westward,  took 
possession  of  the  whole  country  ifrom  the  Missouri  to  the 
Atlantic,  after  driving  away  or  destroying  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  land,  whom  they  termed  Alligewi.  In  this 
migration  and  contest,  which  endured  for  a  series  of  years, 
the  Mengwe  or  Iroquois  kept  pace  with  them,  moving  in 
a  patallel  but  mora  northern  line,  and  finally  settling  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes  mm. 
^fbenceit  flows.'  (Richardson  in  Franklivfs  Pirrt  Jounuy.) 


M'Keevor  gives  the  following  description  of  this  race  — 
'They  are,  for  the  most  part,  tall,  large-boned,  and  long- 
)  yisaged,  wilh  very  prominent  features;  the  eye  is  penetrat- 
L   ing,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour ;  the  nose  nominent.  of  an 
t  aquiline  shape,  not  at  all  flattened ;  (the  forehead  is  sliort 
t  and  straight ;  mouth  large,  but  lips  not  at  all  everted ; 
t  hair  uniformly  of  a  shining  black,  straight  and  coarse, 
■  having  no  disposition  whatever  to  curl.   When  vieweu  ra 
[  profile,  the  parts  appear  more  deeply  and  distinctly  marked 
'  than  in  the  Esquimeaux.  The  ear  is  not  placed  so  &r  back 
;  on  the  head,  nor  is  th^  space  between  the  eyes  at  all  so  great 
1   as  in  the  last-mentioned  nation.  The  general  expression  of 
I  the  countenance  is  gloomy  and  severe.   They  have  little 
hair  on  their  chin  or  upper  lip,  owing  to  its  being  eradicated 
!   immediately  on  its  first  appearance.   The  females  differ 
considerably  both  in  person  and  features  from  the  men, 
being  short,  small-boned,  with  the  face  approaching  more 
to  the  rounded  form.   Iliey  have,  for  iho  most  part,  an  ex- 
pressioD  of  mildness  and  sweetness  in  their  loou.* 

The  Oees,  like  the  other  tribes  of  North  America,  live 
upon  the  produce  of  the  chace  and  the  fisheries  in  the  nu- 
merous lakes  and  rivers  by  which  their  country  is  watered. 
No  kind  of  agriculture  has  been  introduced  among  them, 
as  among  those  tribes  that  inhabit  the  southern  portions  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
general  sterility  of  the  countries  which  they  inlmbit,  and 
partly  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Even  in  the  European 
settlements  no  attempt  to  sow  and  plant  has  been  made 
north  of  Carlton  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  and  at  the 
latter  place  only  on  a  small  scale.  The  hardships  to  which 
their  mannra*  of  lifo  frequently  exposes  them,  and  the  want 
of  food  for  some  weeks  togeuier,  sometimes  compel  them 
to  ounmit  cannibalism.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  on  re- 
cord, even  of  psfents  having  fod  on  their  awn  chiMren ; 
but  Uiese  extreme  cases  are  of  rare  oeeurrenca  They 
commonly  evince  a  strong  affection  for  their  ofiiq»ing,  and 
bewail  for  a  length  of  time  the  loss  of  their  relations. 

Europeans  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the  languid 
of  the  Crees.  M'Keevor  has  added  a  short  vocabulary  to 
his  Tojrage.  Dr.  Richardson  collected  a  copious  and  valu- 
able vocabulary,  which  is  still  unpublished.  Mr.  J.  Howse 
of  Cirencester,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
(^m^iany  for  twenty  years,  is  now  preparing,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  London  Geographical  Society,  a  grammar 
of  the  Cree  language,  ^ich  will,  we  feel  confident,  throw 
a  new  light  on  the  structure  of  the  Cree  and  all  the  cog- 
nate languages  of  the  North  American  continent.  (Heame^ 
Richardson,  M'Keevor,  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay.) 

GRBFELD,  a  minor  circle  in  the  Pmssian  province  o! 
Diisseld»f,  lyii^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
bounded  on*  the  north  and  west  by  the  province  of  Cleves. 
Its  area  is  about  88  square  miles;  Uie  surftce  is  completely 
level,  and  the  soil,  though  in  parts  light  uid  sandy,  is  pro- 
ductive, and  very  fovourable  for  the  cultivation  of  rye,  oats, 
and  buckwheat,  flax  and  friiit  The  Rhine  skirts  it  in  the 
east,  and  the  Nierse  in  the  west.  The  arable  land  consists 
of  dbout  45,000  acres,  which  form  above  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  surfoce.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  next  to  this  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  ma- 
nufocturing,  which  last  is  principally  carried  on  in  and 
about  the  town  of  Crefold.  The  circle  contains  three  towns 
(Cirefeld,  19,000  inhabitants;  Uerdingen,  2200;  and  Linn, 
980),  twen^-two  Tillies,  and  twenty-one  hamlets.  The 
population  was  in  1816,  32,069;  in  1826,  3M46;  and  in 
1831,37.611. 

CRE  FELIX  the  ehirf  town  of  the  circle  lies  in  a  low 
marshy  situation,  and  was  surrounded  with  walls  ai^ 

ditches  as  early  as  the  year  1373;  51°  20^  N.  lat,  and 
6°  32'  E.  long.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and  being 
encircled  by  gardens  and  country  seats,  is  one  of  the  pret* 
tiest  spots  in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  houses  are  about 
1600  in  number,  and  the  inhabitants  al>out  19,000:  in  1784 
they  were  5800,  in  1816,  9839;  and  in  1831,  18,738.  The 
town  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  synwogue,  and  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
Mennonites,  of  whom  there  are  about  800 ;  an  orphan 
asylum,  hospitals,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  school  in 
which  girls  are  taught  all  kinds  of  female  labours.  The 
manu&ctures  to  which  Oefold  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity were  set  on  foot  by  the  Protestants,  who  sou^t 
reflige  hue  fhim  rel^ous  persecution  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeoEth  and  bt^ning  <A  the  eighleeaUi  centifies. 
The  ohief  branches  of  these  flapttfrftb^W^yisaulttd 
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TelTeU ;  they  are  carried  on  lK>th  in  the  town  and  it«  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  affurd  ernploynient  to  upwards 
of  60UO  hands;  their  produce  is  estimated  at  more  than 
500,000^.  a  year.  The  other  branches  of  manu&cture  are 
ratton-yarn,  woollen  cloths,  and  keiseymeres.  flannel, 
stuckitjga,  linens,  hats,  gloves,  thjread,  refined  sugar,  to- 
haeco,  soap  and  starch,  looking-glasses,  sheet-iron,  iron  au«J 
copper  wares,  and  felt  for  hats.  The  trade  of  Cre&ld  is 
brisk  and  extensiye,  pwtioolBrly  in  its  own  pro4uots>  and 
it  has  three  good  &izs  in  the  course  of  t}ie  year. 
<  CREMA,  the  town  o£  JLom.} 

CREMNITZ  (Hiingar.  Kermooz-B&m«X  &  mining-town 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Bars,  in  Hui^tary, 
situated  in  a  narrow  gloomy  valley,  closed  in  by  sev^n  nigh 
hills.  It  is  a  royal  free  town,  and  the  place  where  the  earliest 
mines  in  the  kingdom  vwe  opened ;  48"  42'  N-  lat-  18°  53' 
£.  long.  The  inner  town,  even  with  the  castle,  contains 
only  39  bouses,  but  its  suburbs  axe  extensive  and  add  582 
more  to  the  number.  The  population  is  about  5500, 
mostly  Germans  or  Sclavonians,  who  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  adjacent  niines.  Among  the  build- 
ings of  note  are  the  archiepiscopal  residence,  the  prin- 
cipal churcht  with  two  lofty  ricnly^lt  steeple^  and  a 
coppered  roof,  built  by  the  townsmen  in  1461,  four 
other  churches,  the  chancery,  mint,  town-hall,  royal  gymna- 
sium, Roman  Gatholie  high  school,  royal  lu»pititl  sir  the 
miners,  an  hespitid  ftir  the  townspeople,  and  a  convent  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  subordinate  boara  of  mines,  and  coiiu  the 
celebrated  Cremnitc  ducats.  The  royal  nines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood produce  gold,  esteemed  the  finest  obtained  in 
Europe,  and  aiWer,  and  emplojr  fietween  800  and  1000 
workmen.  The  waters  of  these  mines  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  smelting-houses  on  this  spot 
smelt  not  only  all  the  ores  Jbund  here,  but  what  the  Schem- 
nitz  and  Kieschlich  mines  yield.  The  produce  of  the  Crem- 
nitz  mines  has  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years.  The  town 
contains  a  Normal  school,  a  Lutheran  school ;  two  naper- 
mills,  and  a  manuftctcny  of  earthenware  and  of  rea  lead. 
It  is  the  most  antient  free  town  in  Hungary. 

PREMCNA.  the  province  ot  in  thfe  Lomhardo- Vene- 
tian kinjsdom,  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Brescia,  east  by  that  of  Mantua,  south  by  the  Po,  wbioh 
divides  it  from  the  Duchy  of  Paniw,  and  west  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Lodi.  Its  length  is  about  40  miles  from  north-west 
to  Bouth-eas^  and  its  breadth  is  about  15.  The  Po,  the 
O^lio,  and  the  Adda  are  the  principal  rivers  of  the  province, 
(t  is  entirely  a  country  of  ptoins,  forming  part  of  the  great 
'evel  of  LoDbardy. 

It  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into 
187  communes,  with  a  population,  in  1835,  of  164,987  in- 
habitants, being  an  increase  of  835  upon  that  of  the  year 
1834.  iBotieUino  StatitticodiMilano.}  The  districts  are  i 
Cremona,  Soncino,  SoresiIu^  ^zigheitoDis,  Robecco,  pwve 
d'Qlmi,  Casal  Mt^^re,  Piadena,  PeacaroLo.  The  country 
is  very  productive  m  com,  flax.  Wine,  oil ;  it  also  produces 
silk,  cheese,  honey,  and  wax.  Iliere  are  in  the  province 
148  elementazy  schools  6x  boytt  attended  by  7353  pupils; 
and  39  female  aihools,  attended  3339  gu-la.  {fi^nM  of 
1833.)  At  Oranona  and  Soresina  are  tvd  fiamile  etdl^es 
fbr  secondary  instmctionj  At  Casal  Ma^ore  is  a  private 
establishment  tat  secondary  education  for  boys,  and  at  Cre- 
mona a  gymnasium  and  a  royal  lyceum.  The  Po  and 
the  0^0  heing  sabject  to  overwnnngs»  eonsideraUe  sums 
are  spent  yearly  by  the  treasury  in  repairing  the  embank- 
ments. The  communal  or  cross  roads  constructed  or  re- 
paired in  the  province  coat,  in  1831,  the  sum  of  113,142 
livres;  in  1832,  191,838  Uvres;  and  in  1833,  a  sum  of 
129,219  livres.'  The  two  principal  towns  of  the  province, 
besides  the  capital,  are  Casal  MaKgiore,  with  about  4000 
inhabitants,  and  ^zzighettone,  a  fortress  of  considerable 
strength  on  the  east  bank     the  Adda. 

CRSMCNA.  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  a 
Ushop's  see^  45  miles  south-east  <rf  Milw,  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  Uie  Po,  and  nuxoiuided  by  walls 
flanked  with  towers  and  wet  ditches.  A  navigable  canal, 
wluoh  communicates  between  lite  Oglio  and  the  Po, 
passes  through  the  town.  The  Po  is  nav^able  for  large 
boats  from  Cremona  to  the  sea.  The  town  is  five  miles  in 
circumfereDce,  but  its  population  is  not  more  than  26,000, 
and  conseauently  many  of  its  streets,  which  are  mo^y 
r^ulur  anc  toleraUy  wide,  appear  desolate.  Cremona  has 
many  good  buildings,  suob  as  palaces  and  churches.  The 
&Qa«eof  the  catheteal,  vhich  is  ajGIotliie  boilding,  is  eroar 


mented  with  curious  sculptures  representing  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  rural  labours  of  the  various  seasons. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  paintings  of  native  masters,  Morettu 
Malosso,  Boccacino  (who  is  styled  the  Raphael  of  Cremona), 
Scgaro,  &c. ;  and  also  in  sculptures,  especially  by  Sacchi,  a 
Cremonese  artist  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  other  re- 
markable oburtdiesareS.Nazario, which  contains  some  mas- 
ter-pieces of  the  brothers  Campi,  distinguished  painters  of  Cre- 
mona ;  S.  Pietro  al  Po,  S.  Ahbondio.  S.  LoEaiz%  8a.  Pelagia. 
also  possess  paintings  at  the  Cremooese  sebMl.  At  8^ 
Pelagia  are  two  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Gindamo  Vida, 
a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  who  vas  a 
native  of  Cremona.  Vida,  who  has  been  praised  by  Aiioelo 
and  by  Pope,  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  on  the  lilhoT  Jesus 
CSirist,  from  which  Tasso  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  some 
fine  passages  <tf  his  Jerusalem,  and  also  of  an*  Ars  Poetica,* 
a  didactic  poem,  which  is  much  esteemed.  The  town- 
house  on  the  great  square,  the  new  market,  the  theatre, 
and  some  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  are  worthy  of  notion 
But  the  famous  tower  or  belfi^'  ending  m  a  spire,  which  is 
one  of  the  'dftiest  in  Italy,  is  the  wonder  of  Cremona: 
ihere  are  about  500  steps  to  ascend  up  to  the  bells,  tha 
spire  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  around  in 
the  plains  of  L^mbardy.  About  one  mile  outside  of  the 
town  is  the  church,  formerly  an  abbey,  of  S.  Sigismondo, 
founded  by  Francisco  Sfinza  I.,  duke  of  Milan,  who  mar- 
ried here  Bi&nca  Viscontf :  it  is  full  of  paintings.  (Panni, 
Rapporto  delle  Pitture  che  trovansi  nelle  Chiete  delta 
Cittd  «  Sobborghidi  OremOTta.)  There  are  also  in  Cremona 
some  private  galleries  of  paintings,  of  which  that  erf"  Count 
Ponzoni  is  the  principal.  Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the 
delegate  or  governor  the  province.  It  1^^  civil,  criminal, 
and  comniensial  ' courts,  a  lyceum,  and  a  jgympasium,  and 
a  school  of  the  fine  ar^-  It  is  also  the  first  city  in  Italy 
where  infuit  schools  were  established  in  1&|Z9,  through  the 
exertions  of  a  philanthropic  clergyman.  Abate  AportL 
Being  encouraged  by  tbe  local  authorities  as  well  as  by  the 
Austrian  government  of  J^omliardy,  these  schools'  are 
spreading  to  Brescia  and  other  provmces.  In  the  town  of 
Cremona  there  ore  several  in&nt  schools:  one  is  mentioned 
in  wbieh  the  pupils  pay  from  two  to  three  livres  a  month, 
ari^vliich  is  attended  oy  80  or  90  children;  two  othen 
are  gratuitous  or  chari^  schools,  in  idiich  about  340 
chQdran  of  both  sexes  and  of  poor  parents  are  instructed, 
and  have  their  dinner  given  to  them.  (BoUeUino  Siatit- 
tico,  1834.)  Children  remain  at  sclpol  ^m  moniingtill 
night;  they  are  admitted  from  two  to  years  of  age, 
after  which  they  go  to  the  public  'elementary  scbooU. 
Their  physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  moral,  and  /eligious 
education  is  attended  to.  Aporti  has  publisha4  an  inte- 
resting account  of  these  institutions,  with  tbe  method  of 
instruction  pursued  in  them,  a  catechism,  &c. :  Manuaie 
(rEducaziom  ed  Ammqeitrantenio  per  U  Seuole  I^fimtUi, 
Oremona,  1833.  Anoticeof  Aporti's  labours  appeared  in  Ncl 
XIX.  of  the  Journal  qf  Eduction,  1835.  There  are  also  hoU- 
day  schools  at  Oremona  and  in  various  parts  of  the  ^ovince^ 
in  vhich  hoys  above  tw^ve  years  of  age  who  have  left  the 
elementary  schools  receive  iostruotion,  e^^ecially^  in  tbe 
branches  <a  knowledge  connected  with  the  mechanical  arts, 
such  as  drawing,  &e.  These  schools  are  open  at  certain 
hours  on  Sundays  and  other  hdidays  vfaiui  are  kept  in 
Catholic  ocHmtries. 

Cremona  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  agpcultural 
produce  by  means  of  the  Eo  and  the  various  canals  com- 
municating with  that  river.  It  has  manu&ctures  of  silks 
and  cottons.  It  was  once  celebrated  for  its  violins  and 
musical  strings,  but  that  l^ranch  of  industry  appears  u 
have  greatly  declined.  The  high  road  from  Milan  to 
Mantua  and  Venice  passes  through  Cremona. 

Cremona  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Galli  Ceoomani. 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  T.  Sem- 
pronius  a^d  p.  Cornelius,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  was 
marching  against  Italy  (Tacitust  UittOf-*  iii>  34)  as  a  |dace 
of  deftnoe  gainst  vm  Gauls  uid  other  enemies  from  the 
nwth.  Jt  became  ^pc^utous  and  fiourishing^towiL,  li» 
the  dvil  wars  of  the  triumvirate  it  was  plunmred  by  the 
soldiers  of  Octavianus,  and  its  fertile  fields  were  divided 
among  freaK  colonists,  the  former  owners  being  driven  away, 
a  calunity  pathetically  alluded  to  by  Virgil  in  his  Bucukics 
and  Geo^cs.  Virgil  was  bom'at  Andes,  between  Cremona 
and  Mantua.  Jn  the  war  between  Vit^ius  and  Ves- 
pasian the  citizens  s^ded  with  ^  fbrmer,  upon  which  tbe 
TictooNtt  annv  of  V^b^^  J^iV  iV^nmLr^b*  towik 
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riundned  and  1>umt  it.  "tacitus  (Hi$i.,  iii.)  has  given  a 
warfU  account  of  that  catastrophe.  Cremona  was  restored 
by.  Vespasian.  After  the  &11  of  the  empire,  it  underwent 
the  same  vicisutudes  as  the  other  cities  of  Lomhardy :  it 
suffered  amrriy  at  tbo  hands  of  i^derie  Barbarossa,  vas 
afterwards  distracted  hy  the  Guelf  and  Ouibeline  Actions, 
had  its  petty  tyrants,  and  at  last  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Visconti  of  Milan,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
form  a  part  of  the  Milanese  state.  (F.  A.  Zacharia,  Cremo- 
nmsium  Epiacoporum  Series  cum  Dittertatione  de  Cremotue 
Origine,  Arr^itudine,  fc.,  4to,  )749.)  The  literary  his- 
tory of  Cremona  has  been  written  by  Arisio,  Cremona 
Lit&rata,  2  vols,  fol.,  1702-6. 

CREMCKNA,  a  general  name  given  to  violins  itiade  at 
Cremona  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Amati  family, 
and  by  Stradiuarius  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth. 
These  insttuments  excel  all  others,  and  the  choioest  of 
thiun  bear  very  high  prices.  [Viotiif.}  Cremona  is  a 
name  emmeously  given  to  a  stop  in  the  or^ ;  it  ought  to 
be  Krumhom,  a  sort  of  cornet,  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  aii  imitation. 

CRENATULA-  [Malleacba.] 

CRENILA'BRUS  (Cuvier),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  sec- 
tion Acanthopterygii  and  fiimily  LabridEe.  The  species  of 
this  genus  have  all  the  ^neral  characters  of  the  true  Labri, 
or  fvrtuses,  but  are  distinguished  bv  their  having  the  mar- 
gin of  the  preoperculum  dentioulnted:  the  cheelu  and  oper- 
culum are  scaly. 

Four  species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  off  the  6n- 
tLih  coast,  of  which  the  common  one,  Crenilabnu  tinea 
iLabnu  tinea  Linnmus),  is  called  the  Gilt-head,  Connor, 
GoIdenMaid,&e.  This  fish  is  found  onvarious  parts  of  the 
coast ;  it  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  the  depth  is  nearly 
one-third  of  the  length.  The  general  colour  of  the  body  is 
obscure  red  and  green ;  these  colours  are  arranged  in  .lon- 
gitudinal stripes  on  the  upper  partt,  and  beneath  tlie  lateral 
line  the  red  is  disposed  iit  snots.  Ine  Gilt-head  mostiy  fro- 
quent»  deep  vater,  where  the  bottom  is  rocky;  its  food  is 
chieHy  Crustacea. 

Crenilabrus  comubiats  (the  Goldfinny  or  Goldsinny) 
somewhat  resembles  the  lasl»  but  may  always  be  distin- 
guished by  a  black  spot  on  each  side  near  the  base  of  the 
tail,  and  situated  on  the  lateral  line  ;  its  general  colour  is 
yellowish  green,  darkest  on  the  back ;  the  sides  are  usually 
adorned  with  longitudinal  lines  of  t  deeper  hue.  length 
about  three  or  four  inches. 

Crenilabnu  gibbut  (the  Gibbous  tVrasse)  niay  be  rea- 
dily distinguished  fivm  either  of  the  known  British  species 
of  this  genua  by  its  comparatively  shorter  and  more  ele- 
vated form.  The  depth  of  the  body  is  considorably  more 
than  one-third  of  the  length ;  the  colours  are  chieHy  orange 
and  blue ;  the  gill-covers  and  sides  of  the  body  are  spotteo, 
and  the  back  is  striped.  The  ventral  fins  are  green,  the  pec- 
torals are  yellow,  with  transverse  red  stripes  at  their  base. 

Pennant  obtained  a  specitnen  of  this  iish  off  the  coast  of 
Anglesey ;  and  this  is  we  believe  tlie  only  instance  on 
record  of  iLs  capture  off  the  British  coast 

CrCTiiia^nM/i«C(M(theScale-rayedWrasse)has  been  once 
caught  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall :  the  specimen  was  twenty- 
two  inches  in  length.  The  tail  is  round,  and  consists  of 
fifteen  rays;  'between  each  ray  of  the  dorsal,  ana^  and 
caudal  fins,  is  a  process  formed  of  firm,  elongated,  imbri- 
cated scales.  Colour,  an  uniform  light  brown,  lighter  on  the 
belly;  upper  eye-lid  black;  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  base 
of  the  caudal  fin  is  a  dark  brown  spot  Pectorals  yellow ;  all 
the  other  fins  bordered  with  yellow.* 

CREOLES,  a  word  originally  Spanish,  and  used  to  de- 
signate the  children  and  descendants  of  European  parents, 
who  were  born  in  the  South  American  or  West  Indian 
Colonies,  as  distinct  from  the  resident  inhabitants  born  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  fi'om  the  offspring  of  mixed  blood,  such 
as  the  Mulattos  and  Mestizoes,  born  of  negro  or  Indian 
mothers.  The  Creoles  of  Spanish  America  were  for  a  long 
time  inadmissible  to  civil  and  political  offices  as  well  as  to 
tho  higher  ranks  in  the  army ;  and  ev^n  after  Charles  III, 
removed  their  disqualifications,  they  were  still  considered 
as  inferior  to  the  native  Spaniards.  .This  state  of  humi- 
liation contributed  perha^  as  mucli  as  the  climate  to 
render  them  lazy  and  indolent.  The  insurrection  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  made  the  Creoles  masters  of  the  country, 
frum  which  the  native  Spaniards  were  mostly  driven  away. 
In  the  West  India  Islands  the  Creoles  are  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  Buropean  Mtivas.  The  CetAe  women  are  diaiao- 


tenzed  by  the  symmetry  of  their  persons,  the  brilliuicy  <rf 
their  eves,  and  the  sallowness  of  their  complexions. 

CRfiPI'DULA.  [CALYPTHSiDa.] 

CREPtTSGULAlUA  (Latredle),  ni  section  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects,  corresponding  with  the  genus  Sphinx  of 
linnsus.  These  insects  occupy  an  intermediate  sta.lion 
between  the  Lepidoptera  Diuma,  or  butterflies,  and  the  Le- 
pidoptera  Nocturha,  commonly  called  moths. 

Distinguishing  characters : — AnteiinBO  growing  gradually 
thicker  towards  the  apex,  at  which  part  they  are  fumislied 
with  an  elongated  club,  either  fuaifbrm  or  prismatic.  Inferior 
wings  furnished  with  a  rigid  bristle-like  process  at  their 
base,  which  passes  into  a  hook  on  the  under  ^urfiice  of  the 
superioi*  wings,  and  serves  to  rcfpn  them..  The  larvio  are 
fiimished  with  sixteen  legs,  and  many  of  theni  have  a  long 
horny  process  on  the  last  segment  of  the  body.  The  chry- 
salides are  smooth,  or  sometimes  furnished  with  small  spines 
(but  destitute  of  the  points  and  angles  usually  observed  in 
those  of  butterflies) ;  they  ore  eithtf  Inclosed  in  a  cocoon  or 
buried  in  the  earth :  the  larv«  sometimes  feed  upon  wood, 
in  which  case  they  assume  the  pupa  state  within  the  tree 
or  branch. 

.  The  fiimilies  contained  in  this  section  are  (he  Sphli^ds, 
Sesiidte.  ^geritdn,  and  the  Zygeonidse. 

CREPU%CULUM.  |T>iLiGHT.] 

CRESS,  the  name  given  to  various  plaiits  with  acrid  or 
pungent  leaves.  Common  cress  is  Lepidium  sativum; 
water-cress,  Nasturtium  cffieinale ;  Belleisle  or  Normandy 
cress,  B^barea  prtecox;  Indian  cress,  Tropaolum  me^. 

CRESSY.  [CeecyJ 

CREST,  from  the  Latin  crista,  the  ornament  of  the 
helmet  :•  a  term  in  heraldry  sometimes  used  for  the  helmet 
itself.  Hence,  to  crest,  to  adorn  as  with  a  J>lume  or  crest, 
in  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ix.  500, 

•  hb  hull 
•rMMkloft.* 

In  Speaking  of  the  cimier  or  crest,  says  Dallaway  r/n- 
mmies  into  the  Origin  and  I^ogress  of  Heraldry  in  Eng- 
land, 4to.,  Glouc.  1793,  p.  386),  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  armour  worn  for  the  defence  of  the  head,  and 
the  progressive  embellishments  which  were  added  to  its 
rude  forni,  with  the  Bsra  of  their  invention.  Monlfaucon, 
that  most  critical  antiquary,  has  preserved  many  dclinea- 
tioiLs  of  the  antient  Norman  casque,  which,  when  the  whole 
body  was  invested  in  mail,  was  composed  of  iron  frame- 
work»  covered  with  leather,  and  quite  flat  at  the  top,  to 
which  shape  succeeded  the  conical  head.  By  the  number 
of  bars  of  which  the  beauvoii  or  irisor  eonsistod,  when  pre- 
sented in  front  view,  the  rattk  of  the  wearer  was  ascer- 
tained ;  ttiat  of  the  esquire  was  always  in  profile  and  closed, 
to  denote  hts  vigilancO  and  activity  m  battle.  To  Edmund 
(>ouchbaok,  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  or^in  of  several  heraldic 
novelties  in  this  kingdom  is  readily  referred,  and  his  seal 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  crest,  accompanied  by  the  lam- 
brequin and  wreath,  as  the  first  instance,  prior  to  iho  year 
1286.  The  crest  is  said  to  hate  been  carved  in  light  wood. 
Or  made  of  leather,  in  the  shape  of  some  animal,  real  or 
fictitious,  and  fastened  by  a  fillet  of  silk  round  the  helmet, 
over  which  was  a  large  piece  of  fringed  samlt  or  taffota, 
{Minted,  with  a  tassM  at  the  end.  Before  figures  were 
mtroduced,  plumes  only  were  used,  as  well  uton  the  head 
ef  the  horse  as  on  that  of  the  warrior,  which  we  gather 
from  the  seal  ^  Heron  do  S|ienodr  In  1296.  Tlie  principal 
application  of  crests  was  in  jonsts  or  faastiludes,  when  tite 
shield  was  not  borne,  but  where  they  afforded  an  equal  dis- 
tinotioR ;  or  by  the  chief  commanders  of  hotseifieitin  the  field 
of  battle.  Originally  of  the  highest  imjrartance,  cohceded  by 
wjia  grant,  and  confined  to  very  few  persons ;  in  process  of 
time  the  assumption  of  them  has  become  universal.  They 
are  not  held  to  be  absolutely  hereditable,  but  may  be  a^ 
sumed ;  and  as  females  could  not  avail  theinselves  .of  their 
primary  use,  accordingly  iio  woman  is  allowed  to  bear  a 
cavsU  As  an  appendage  to  sepulchral  monuments,  crests 
are  placed  beneath  the  bead  the  armed  effigy,  attached 
to  tbe  helmet  by  the  wreath  and  lambrequin;  and  at 
the  feet  a  lion  or  dt^  is  invariably  added.  Upon  many 
of  the  large  ^tar  tombs,  so  frequent  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  eratories,  those  both  of  the  mui  and  of 
his  wife's  fomily  are  carved  at  the  feet  of  the  recumbent 
figures. 

Instances  of  crests  formed  of  feathers  may  be  seen  in 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Percy,  in  Edward  I.'s  time,  engraved  at 
the  bottom  of  plate  xxiv.  of  Meyrick*8  *  Cntical  Inquiiw  into 
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Antwnt  AnuDur,*  and  in  that  of  Sir  John  Hanick,  t.  Rich- 
ard II.,  1376,  iu  plate  xxxvi.  of  the  Bune  work:  and  many 
such  occur  in  the  illuminations  to  the  contemporary 
manuBchpts  of  Froissart's  Chronicle.  The  custom  of  con- 
ferring crests  as  distinguishiof  marks  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  Edward  IU.,  who  in  1333  (Rot.  Jht-  9  Ed- 
ward ni.)  granted  on«  to  Williun  Montaeute,  eail  of  Salig- 
6ury,  his  *  t^br«,*  aa  it  is  cdled,  of  the  Bagie.  By  a  Air- 
ther  pant  in  the  13lh  of  the  same  king  iltoi.  rate.  13 
Edw.m.  m.  4.),  the  grant  of  this  orest waa nwde heradi- 
tary,  and  the  manor  of  Wodaton  glTen  in  addition  to  sup- 
port its  dignity. 
CREST.  [Dbomb,  DepartmentJ 
CRESTED  DOGSTAIL  GRASS.  [Ctnosdrus.] 
CRETACEOUS  GROUP,  in  Geology,  oonsitts  of  the 
upper  strata  of  the  secondary  *  series  immediately  helow 
the  tertiary*  series  and  superincumbent  on  the  Wealden,  or 
where  that  is  wanting,  on  the  oolitic  system.  This  group 
is  common  to  Europe,  and  also  to  at  least  a  part  of  Asia. 
It  consists  of  chalk  resting  upon  either  an  arenaceous  or 
argillaceous  deposit  The  chalk  hears  a  remarkably  uni- 
form mineralogical  character  over  a  surftoe  extending  fiom 
the  British  isluds  through  northern  France,  northern  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  into  both  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia.  (De  la  Becbe,  Sea.  in  Jfuor.  GeU.)  The 
cretaoeouB  system  is  subdivided  into  the  foUovii^  strata  • — 
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The  area  over  which  this  system  prevails  in  England, 
and  the  various  strata  which  it  contains,  have  been  well 
defined  by  geologists.  The  following  article  is  chiefly  ab- 
stracted from  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  inserted  by 
Dr.  Fitton  in  the  Geoiogtcal  TYatuaetiong,  2nd  series, 
vol.  iv.  p.  2.  pp.  1 03'— 388. 

The  Cretaceous  Group  oconpies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  England :  a  line  drawn  from  Crew- 
kerne  on  the  S.W.  to  Hunstanton  on  the  NJB.  forms  its  wes- 
tnn  boundary,  and  it  extends  ftom  this  line  to  Uu  east  coast, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  on  ^  S  J.  Hie  sune 
formation  appears  to  prevail  m  the  north  of  l^ance,  ex- 
tending to  the  oretaoeouB  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle^  The 
chalk,  or  upper  portion  of  the  system,  is,  in  some  parts, 
covered  with  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  series ;  in  other  parts 
it  is  denuded.  The  green-sand  crops  out  round  its  el^  e, 
which  is  broken  and  intermpted  in  many  places  where  tne 
lower  strata  appear. 

On  the  N.E.  the  chalk  appears  in  a  narrower  belt  along 
the  cliff  from  near  Cromer  to  Hunstanton.  From  Cromer 
along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  along  the 
north  bank  of  that  river,  it  is  concealed  by  the  upper  strata, 
which  extend  a  considerable  distance  inland. 

Bwinning  with  Norfidk  and  proceeding  southwards,  the 
bonnosry  line  between  the  diaik  and  the  superior  strata, 
is  about  four  miles  esst  of  Snettisham,  two  miles  west  of 
Diss,  eight  miles  east  of  Hildenhall,  between  four  and  five 
west  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  continuing  to  the  ncwth-east  of 
Hertfordshire  by  HertfiK^  and  near  St  Alhans  to  three 
miles  south-east  of  Wendover. 

In  the  northern  part  of  this  district  the  chalk  has  in  a 
few  places  been  partially  denuded.  On  the  n(»th-ea8t  there 
is  a  small  piece  of  chalk  along  the  banks  of  the  Bure.  The 
town  of  Norwich  also  stands  upon  chalk,  which,  in  its  vici- 
nity, extends  along  the  hanks  of  the  Yare  and  Wenaum. 
There  is  a  piece  of  chalk  Ukewise  at  each  side  of  small 
parts  of  the  Stour  and  of  the  OrwelL  The  strata  superin- 
cumbent on  the  chalk  series  extend  a  little  beyond  Uxbridse 
on  the  west,  and  then  nin  in  a  narrow  tongue  to  the  north- 
west, three  miles  south  of  WendoTM;  which  mtOTvaung 
nace  at  that  i^nt  is  the  whtde  width  of  tiie  denuded  cbalk, 
Wendover  being  there  its  western  limit  The  chalk  be- 
comes wider  towards  the  south-east,  taking  in  Maidenhead ; 
it  is  again  partially  covered  a  little  to  the  west  (tf  that  place, 
and  continues  in  a  very  uneven  line  to  Reading,  Newbury, 
and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Marlboroi^h.  The  tertiary  strata 
then  run  from  west  to  east  by  Kmgsolere,  Basingstoke, 
Guildford,  to  three  miles  north  of  Dorking,  round  by  the 
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Darent,  and  appears  near  Woolwich  and  Ghreenwicb.  An 
other  detached  portion  appears  in  the  north-west  g€  Kent, 
taking  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  continues  from  the  sestuarr 
of  the  Medway  along  the  coast  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  The 
chalk  is  covered  on  the  west  and  nivthof  Canterbury  and  at 
Sandwich;  the  beds  which  cover  it  terminate  ou  the  oosst  at 
Deal.  On  the  south  coast,  from  Wcvtbiog  wastwmrd,  the 
chalk  is  again  oonoasled  by  the  superincumbent  series,  ex- 
tending nearly  iu  a  straijritt  line  Uinra^  Chiehesler  aa  &r  as 
alfttle  totheeastttf  SaliMury;  it  then  continues  in  a  aoutlt- 
west  direction  nearly  aa  far  as  Dorchester.  The  chalk  peraci, 
entirely  across  the  Ide  of  Wight  nearly  from  east  to  west,  in 
a  narrow  rid^  consisting  of  vMtical  strata,  from  Culver  CUIT 
to  Compton  Bay;  there  is  also  a  small  piece  on  the  south  of 
the  island.  The  limits  of  the  chalk  on  the  other  side,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  the  outcropping  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 
svstem,  remain  to  be  noticM.   The  cliffs  of  the  whole  of 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  are  composed  of  chalk.   The  chalk  clilK 
again  commence  near  Deat  and  are  continued  past  Dover 
to  East  Weare  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  thirteoi  miles.  As 
the  chalk  rises  from  Dover  towards  Folkstone  the  upper 
beds  disappear,  and  the  clifi  consist  entiraly  of  the  lower 
members  of  that  stratiuu.  The  rise  of  the  Duurly  chalk 
occurs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  ^e  east  at  the  escarp- 
ment of  Fdkstone  hill,  which  is  566  feet  higli.  Just  at 
the  rise  of  this  bed  there  is  a  very  copious  am  perennial 
spring  called  L^dden  Spout.   About  two  thousand  paces 
west  of  this  sprii^  the  diff  recedes  from  the  sea,  ana  the 
int«amediato  shore  thence  to  Copt  Point  is  occupied  bv  a 
mass  of  ruins  which  has  fallen  from  above.   The  sudden 
transition  from  the  chalk  cliffs  is  very  remarkable.  Turn- 
ing inland  the  chalk  ranse  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
outerop  of  the  green-sand  strata,  which  extend  four  miles 
north  of  Ashford,  three  miles  north  of  Maidstone,  and  is 
cut  by  the  Medway,  whence  it  forms  a  line  curving  out- 
ward to  the  south  as  for  as  the  Daxen^  where  it  is  five  miles 
norUi  of  Sevraoaks.    Hcrstham  is  on  the  boundary,  which 
ttien  continues  in  nearly  a  west  direotimt  immediateqr  u«th 
of  Reigate,  to  Box  HiU,  near  Dorking,  and  tiwnce  to  CKiild- 
ford,  leaving  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  chalk!  From  Guildford 
to  a  point  about  two  miles  from  Famham  there  is  a  remark- 
able ridge  called  the  *  Hog's-back.'  produced  by  an  up- 
throw of  the  chalk  and  the  breaking  off  of  the  southern 
portion  of  tlie  curve.   The  coast  between  Copt  Point  and 
Beacby  Head,  near  thase  respective  points,  is  occupied  on 
each  side  by  iho  green-sand,  and  the  intermediate  space  by 
the  Wealden  clay  and  Hastings  sand :  the  two  latter  do  not 
belong  to  this  series,  being  lower  denuded  strata.  The  S  ussex 
chalk  range,  or  South  Downs,  commences  at  Eastbourne,  near 
Beachy  Head,  and  continues  thence  along  the  coast  bevund 
Shoreham  and  onwards  in  a  west-by-north  direction.  '  llic 
green-sand  bounds  it  on  the  north,  and  leaves  a  range  nf 
chalk  varying  from  eight  to  three  mfles  in  breadth.  About 
three  miles  south-west  of  Fetersfield  the  green-sand  agaia 
sinks  below  the  chalk,  which  is  connected  with  the  north 
range  by  the  Alton  chalk-hills,  running  from  near  Famham 
to  nearButser  HOI  (917  foet). 

It  now  remains  to  define  the  boundaij  of  the  chalk 
from  Doisetshire  on  the  south-west  to  Norfolk  on  the 
north-east  Part  of  it  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Fitton :~ 
'  The  great  range  of  the  chalk  escarpment  in  the  in- 
terior of  England,  which  stretehes  like  the  shore  of  a 
sea  or  lake  from  &ewkenio  in  Dorsetshire  to  the  north- 
east of  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  is  perfectly  analogous 
in  struettire  and  appearance  to  the  Downs  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  It  is  interrupted  by  three  or  four  indentations  w 
gulfe ;  one  ot  great  widtii,  opening  towards  the  west  be- 
tween Orewkerne  and  the  heights  about  Stonriiead,  io 
South  Wiltshire;  another  expanding  to  &e  north-west 
and  terminating  in  the  defile  where  the  Thames  cuts 
through  the  chalk  in  its  way  to  the  south-east  from  Buck 
mghamshire  and  Oxfordshire.  The  vales  of  Pewsi^  and  ol 
'Vt^uminster  are  intermediate  hays .  of  the  same  general 
structure,  but  of  smaller  dimensions ;  and  all  these  vaVleyi 
are  apparently  the  result  oT  denudation,  aided  by  previous 
disturhance  of  the  strata,  which  has  carried  away  the  chalk 
and  laid  bare  to  various  depths  the  strate  beneath  it.*  (Gerji. 
TVan,  2nd  aeries,  vol.  iv.  part  2nd.,  p.  243.)  From  tbe 
heights  near  Dunstable,  the  upper  chalk  Mnge  passts 
through  the  north-west  of  Hert/ordshire,  by  Hitrhin  and 
Baldock,  to  Barkway  and  Royston  Downs,  and  thence  br 
Balsham  and  Newmarket  into  SufiUk  by  MjldenludL  tin 
miles  west  of  &andoii,  four  wesr^ef  Dow^fui^  1^  Nar 
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borough,  and  on  to  Snettisham.  llie.  chalk  hilk  decline 
rapidly  in  height  in  the  north-east  of  B^fordshire.  Kens- 
worth-hiUis  904  feet  above  the  level,  of  the  &ea;  the  hills 
cast  of  that  town  are  850  fbet  high.  Lilleyhoe  is  664; 
Barkway  WiDdmill,  513;  the  station  near  Ilbyston,  484; 
Balsham,  on  the  east  of  Cambridge  380;  Newmarket 
station,  267;  Brandon,  in  Suffiilk,  190  feet  The  chalk 
hilk  stretching  ftom  Cambridgeshire  to  the  north-west 
coast  of  Normk  rise  nowhere  probably  above  600  feet  in 
height,  hounding  'the  fen  oountiy  like  the  low  shore  of  a 
sea.* 

The  chalk  inland  range  is  highest  towards  the  central 
part  between  Wiltshire,  and  Hertfordshire.  In  departing 
Irom  that  central  tract,  the  rise  is  comparatively  small  both 
towards  Devonshire  on  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  counties 
northwards-  The  chalk  nearly  disappears  in  Devonshire, 
a  few  insulated  portions  only  appeaxi^  there ;  principally 
upon  file  coast  between  Sidmouth  and  ^me  and  along  a  line 
from  Beaminster  through  Chard  and  White  Stanton.  The 
transition  from  the  chalk  to  the  green-sand  is  here  distinctly 
scsen,  especially  on  the  south-west  of  Axmonth,  where  sections 
of  the  subjacent  beds  are  exposed  in  the  cUBb.  In  many  parts 
of  the  chalk  range,  the  upper  and  lower  strata  are  well  deftneid 
even  by  the  outward  features ;  a  marked  difference  appear- 
ing in  the  vegetation  and  general  aspect.  The  upper  chalk 
has  usually  layers  of  flint  nodules  occurring  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  is  softer  than  the  lower  chalk.  At  Sandown 
Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  tiie  latter  stratum  is  defined  by  a 
layer  of  distant  and  insulated  flints  which  separates  it  from 
the  flinty  chalk  above ;  it  is  sometimes  of  a  greyish  colour, 
as  is  also  the  bed  of  marly  chalk  immediately  beneath  it. 
This  marly  chalk  is  of  a  tenacious  nature,  and  sustains  the 
water  which  descends  through  the  chalk ;  in  consequence  a 
line  of  ponds  has  been  moduoed  along  the  bottom  of  the  es- 
carpment of  the  South  Downs.  TbeMahn-lani,  remarkable 
for  its  fertility,  is  the  scnl  over  the  lowest  beds  of  marly 
chalk.  The  miim-rtx^  immediately  below  the  marly  chalk, 
consists  of  stonj^beds  belonging  to  ^e  upper  gr^n-stnd 
formation.  Salisbury  Plain,  which  is  more  than  twenty-flve 
miles  in  extent  from  west  to  east,  and  twelve  miles  from  north 
to  south,  is  occupied  by  the  upper  ch^k.  Though  it  has 
many  inequalities  of  surface,  it  would  be  almost  destitute  of 
water,  but  for  the  Avon  and  its  branches,  which  traverse 
it.  But  in  the  tracts  occupied  by  the  lower  chalk,  and 
still  more  in  the  c^lk  marl,  there  are  few  valleys  without 
streams ;  hence,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  difference  of  soil, 
the  vegetation  differs  also,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  lower 
regions,  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
higher  downs.  Dr.  Fitton  observes,  *  were  it  not  that  the 
colour  is  so  nearly  alike,  these  two  groups  would  no  iloubt 
liava  been  distinguished  in  geological  maps  by  different 
hues ;  and  they  ought  to  be  so,  wherever  the  scale  is  suffi- 
cient to  excess  the  distinctive  features  above  stated.*  The 
village  of  Dunstable  stands  on  the  lower  chalk,  which  may 
be  distinoUy  traced  from  Tottemhoe  through  Houghton 
Regis,  Upper  Sundon,  and  Streatley. 

Accurate  measura  of  the  entire  thicknera  of  the  chalk, 
have  rarely  been  made  in  England ;  the  following  are  how- 
ever approximate  numbers  taken  ftom  the  Iwst  authorities. 
Mr.  De  La  Beche's  estimate  of  the  average  thickness  of  this 
stratum  is  700  feet.  Dr.  Conybeare  considers  it  to  range 
from  600  to  1000  feet.  The  height  of  the  cliff  at  Beachy 
Head,  which  at  the  summit  indudes  part  of  the  flinty 
chalk,  and  goes  down  veiy  nearly  to  t^e  upper  grecu-sano, 
is  only  535  feet;  360  feet  is  the  thiekness  of  the  flinty 
chalk  at  Dover.  If  then  250  feet  are  added  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  divirion  at  Beachy  Head,  the  abrogate 
thickness  of  the  chalk  on  the  Sussex  coast  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  800.  feet.  At  Wendover  Hill,  the  total 
thickness  of  chalk  is  considered  something  more  than  SOO 
feet.  At  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  it  was  found  by  boring  to  be 
510  feet  The  great  variation  in  thickness  is  ascnbed  in 
part  to  the  unequal  removal  and  abrasion  of  the  upper 
strata,  and  in  part  to  the  or^nal  inequali^  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  chslk  itself. 

The  organic  remains  in  the  chalk  are  usually  very 
abundant,  and  are  mostly  marine.  They  consist  of  ma- 
rine plants,  lamelliferous  and  celluliferous  corals  and 
sponges,  AsteriadsB,  Crinndea,  and  Echinida,  mesomy- 
onoua  and  brachiopodous  Conehtfera,  phytiphagous  and 
ccphalopodous  Molluscs,  Crustacea,  Fishes,  Mos^yaurus, 
Chelonia.  Mr.  De  I*  Beehe  observes,  'organic  re- 
mains .are  in  general  beautiflilly  praserrad  in  the  chalk; 


substances  of  no  greater  solidity  than  common  sponges  re* 
tain  their  forms,  delicate  shells  remain  unbroken,  flsa 
even  are  frequently  not  flattened,  and  altogether  we 
have  appeannces  which  justify  us  in  concluding,  that  since 
these  organic  exuvis  were  entombed,  they  have  been  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  pressure  by  the  eonMlidaiion  of 
the  rock  around  them,  and  that  they  have  been  yeey  tran- 
quilly enveltmed  in  exceedifady  flne  matter,  such  as  we 
should  consider  would  result  from  a  chemical  precipitate.' 
p.  349.   Researches  in  Theoretical  Oeohgy. 

Or  ten- Sand.  The  general  position  of  this  stratum  has 
been  sufficiently  indicated  in  describing  the  boundary  of 
the  chalk,  the  former  outcropping  round  the  latter  in  an 
uneven  line,  in  some  places  much  wider  than  in  others. 

TTie  Upper  Green-Sand  commences  immediately  on  the 
north  of  Copt  Point  beyond  Folkstone,  where  the  succession 
of  the  various  beds  of  the  system  is  best  seen.  Here  the 
upper  green-sand  is  of  comparatively  small  thickness,  and 
occupies  a  very  narrow  belt  round  the  chalk,  running  in  a 
west-north-west  and  then  in  a  westerly  direction,  as  already 
defined  in  describing  the  chalk  boundary.  It  assumes  a  new 
character  near  Godston^  and  is  ^ere  more  distinctly  marked. 
Theflrestoneobtunedin  Uiat  partof&ecountryisin  the  up- 
per green-sand,  occupying  four  beds  separated  by  seams  of 
stmtiflcation ;  the  thickness  of  the  two  first  beds  is  respectively 
one  foot  nine  inches,  and  one  foot  four  inches ;  the  two  others 
are  only  ten  inches  each  ;  this  stone  is  extensively  qufirried 
between  Godstone  and  Reigate.  Continuing  still  in  a 
narrow  belt  to  Guildford,  the  upper  green-sand  forms 
a  slight  projection  along  the  foot  of  the  Hog's  Back ;  from 
Farnham  by  Selborne  and  Peters&eld  to  the  south  of  Pet- 
worth,  this  stmtum  runs  out  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
escarpment  like  a  step  or  terrace.  Near  Petersfield  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  width,  which  is  there  two  miles,  a  much 
greater  extent  than  at  any  other  part.  A  little  east  of 
Petersfleld,  for  a  short  space,  this  stratum  entirely  disap- 
pears ;  it  then  cmtinnes  in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  north 
escarpment  of  the  South  Downs.  This  formation  is  but 
partiaUy  disclosed  along  the  base  of  the  central  ridge  of 
chalk  in  the  hde  of  W^ht,  but  it  is  distinctly  seen  aloi^ 
the  escarpments  of  the  UnderOiff;  its  step-like  projection 
beyond  toe  chalk,  as  seen  in  Western  Sussex,  is  likewise 
observable  here  in  several  places. 

In  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  the  green-sand  runs  in  a  narrow 
band  on  the  south  escarpment  of  the  chalk,  but  there  the 
separation  of  the  upper  and  lower  green-sands  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  disappeared,  and  the  latter  is  greatly  reduced 
in  thickness  or  wholly  united  with  the  upper  sand.  The 
Black  Down  Hills,  in  Devonshire,  are  composed  of  green- 
saitd ;  the  two  beds  thus  united  wanting  the  intermediate 

Suit.  These  hUls  are  distinguished  by  the  tmiform  level  of 
eir  summit^  and,  yrhm  cursorily  viewed,  appear  to  be 
composed  of  horizontal  or  neariy  horizontal  beoB  of  green- 
sand,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  patch  of  chalk.  It 
is  found  however  that  the  rooks  composing  these  hills  have 
been  fractured  subsequently  to  their  deposition,  and  that 
the  valleys  mostly  are  lines  of  faults,  having  a  general 
nor^rly  direction.   At  some  parts  there  are  feults  which 


do  not  form  valleys.  In  a  section  across  a  southern  part 
of  the  hills  the  chalk  and  green-sand  seem  to  form  a 
continuance;  green-sand  being  on  one  side  of  a  vertical 
section,  and  chalk  on  the  other.  In  the  yellowish  sand,  near 
the  suHkoe,  at  the  Baznacombe  side  of  the  Beacon  Hill, 
brown  iron  ore  is  foiuid  in  polished  fragments  of  very  high 
lustre.  Whet-stones  are  obtained  from  the  Bhtck  Down 
Hills,  the  manufacture  of  which  occupies  a  great  number 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  The  quornes  are  driven 
in  direct  Imes  into  the  hill,  almost  horizontally,  about 
eigfaW  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  stones  from 
which  the  whet-stones  are  cut  are  irreg^ar  concrete  masses, 
imbedded  in  a  looser  sand,  and  more  properly  belong  to 
the  lower  green-sand  stratum ;  but  the  different  strata  of 
the  green-sand  of  these  hills  are  not  distinguished  by  Dr 
Fitton,  as  the  gault  between  the  upper  and  lower  green- 
sand  is  entirely  wanting.  The  upper  green-sand  is  not 
distinctly  marked  in  the  great  south-western  escarpment  of 
the  oluiZk  till  beyond  the  Stour,  from  the  north  bank  of 
which  it  extends  northwards  for  about  ten  miles  to  Shaftes- 
bury, and  continues  thenoe  round  the  va^^Wardour.  Or 
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(biB  south  side  of  the  vmla  of  Wardour  the  upper  beds  of  this 
sttatum  are  concealed  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hilU,  but  the 
lower  beds  shoot  out.into  plateaus,  which  form  the  tops  of  the 
hilla  all  the  way  from  Shaitesbary  along  the  south  side 
of  the  Tale  of  Wardour.  Oa  the  north  side  of  the  vale 
the  whcde  series  of  the  upper  green-sand  rises  abruptly, 
and  forms  a  narrow  ridge  of  unequal  height.  At  the 
north  of  the  valley  this  stratum  appears  to  consist  of 
two  portions ;  that  which  immediately  succeeds  the  chEilk 
18  the  same  as  the  firestone  of  Surrey  ;  the  other  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  malm-rock  of  Sussex,  and  abounds  in  chert 
In  a  well  sunk  at  Ridge  the  upper  green-and  is  dis- 
tingvislied  into  ioxu  diffisrent  strata,  their  aggregate  thick- 
hess  being  100  feet  The  upper  green-sand  is  not  nearly 
ao  conspicuous  inland  as  near  the  coast ;  from  the  vale  of 
Wardour  it  does  not  occur  again  till  the  vale  of  Pewsey. 
The  town  of  Devizes  stands  upon  a  platform  of  the  upper 
green-sand,  which  is  there  about  430  f^et  above  tlie  sea.  It 
occurs  again  at  Swindon,  ai^  then  at  Tetsworth,  whence  it 
continues  in  a  narrow  belt  and  in  a  north-east  direction 
beyond  Cambridge. 

The  upper  green-sand  consists  in  some  places  of  a  soft 
marly  sand,  traversed  in  every  direction  by  stem-like 
cylinders,  having  within  them  cores  of  darker  green  matter ; 
it  also  contains  some  irregular  masses  of  a  bright  brown  or 
Q^auge  hue,  but  the  greater  port  i»  composed  of  grey  calca- 
reous marl,  resembling  the  lowest  chalk,  but  so  thickly 
interspersed  with  green  particles  as  to  entirely  assume  their 
colour.  The  g^n  particles,  according  to  analysis,  are 
found  to  consist  of — 

Silica  48 '5 

Black  Oxide  of  Iron  .    .    .    .  22-0 

Alumina  17' 

Magnesia  3*8 

Water  7' 

Potash  traces 

98-3 

The  thickness  of  this  series  near  Folkatone  is  from  25  to 
30  feet :  at  Godstone  it  increases  considerably,  and  the 
depth  of  the  wells  sunk  through  it  in  the  malm-rock  strata 
of  Hampshire  varies  from  60  to  100  feet.  In  Western 
Sussex  the  thickness  is  between  70  and  80  &eL  It  is  about 
70  feet  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  thickness  of  the  green-sand 
at  Black  Down  is  about  100  feet,  probably  Irom  60  to  80  in 
the  vale  of  Wardour,  and  from  30  to  50  near  Swindtm.  At 
Cambridge  it  is  not  more  than  18  inches;  thence  through 
West  Norfolk  the  stratum  is  no  where  disUoctly  seen.  At 
Hunstanton  the  beds  wlilch  are  supposed  to  represent  it 
are  not  more  than  two  feet  thick. 

Ga«/(,— The  stratum  which  is  usually  found  between 
the  upper  and  lower  green-sand  is  obscured  at  East  Weara 
Bay  by  the  ruins  of  the  superior  beds,  hut  is  visible  in 
'  detached  points.  Farther  on,  towards  Folkstone,  it  becomes 
more  marked,  and  forms  (he  greater  part  of  the  cliff  at 
Copt  Point,  as  well  as  the  grassy  cliff  betwem  the  base  of 
the  Hartello  tower  situated  in  the  vicinity  and  the  sea. 
Tbenoe  it  forms  a  narrow  band  between  the  upper  and 
lower  green-sand.  Near  Godstone  it  occupies  a  tract  dis- 
tinguished as  '  the  Black  Land,'  and  fonns  a  slight  depres- 
sion below  the  stratum  vdiieh  affinds  the  ftrestone.  Between 
Farnham  and  Alton  this  nanw  belt  of  gauU  swells  out  to 
three  or  four  times  its  former  width,  and  ^  then  again 
narrowing  continues  to  form  a  narrow  band  between  the  two 
strata  of  green-sand  as  far  as  Beacby  Head.  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight  this  stratum  likewise  forms  a  narrow  band  between 
the  upper  and  lower  sand.  The  fault  again  appears  in  the 
vale  of  Wardour :  on  the  south  it  forms  a  rapid  slope  j  on 
the  north  a  depression  immediately  below  the  sand:  it  is 
here  ideutlQed  with  that  in  the  eastern  counties  by  the  . 
characteristic  fossils.  At  Ridge,  near  t'onthill  Park,  the 
clay  of  this  stratum  has  been  longused  for  tile-makings  and 
it  ifc  there  75  feet  in  thickness,  xrom  the  vale  of  Wardour 
and  thence  north-eastward  to  the  sea  atHunstanton  the  gamt 
evervwhere  a^ears,  though  it  is  much  reduced  in  quantity 
in  Norfolk.  This  stratum  occupies  a  lai;ge  j^rt  even  of  tine 
higher  grounds  between  Whitchurch  and  Wing.  Imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  Hitchin  and  Baldock  it  is  still  wider ; 
the  towns  of  Shefford  and  Biggleswade  stand  on  it.  From 
Cambridge,  for  a  few  miles  towards  the  north,  it  likewise 
occupies  as  great  a  width.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous 
borings  for  water  made  in  Cambridgeshire  about  this  part, 
ifs  relations  and  thickness  have  been'  well  asoertaiued. 


especially  from  Basingboume  through  Meldrith,  and  thi-ncc 
towards  Cambridge.  This  stratum  is  very  distinct  at  Mil- 
denhall :  the  blue  gault  has  been  traced  as  far  as  "WeA 
Newton,  about  three  miles  south  of  Ingold^thorpe.  The 
valley  between  the  chalk  and  lower  green  sand  is  there  inter- 
rupted by  au  advance  of  the  chalk ;  and  beyond  that  point  the 
blue  gai^t  is  no  longer  observable :  its  place  is  thence  oc- 
cupied by  the  red  marly  stratum  of  Hunstanton  Clifi^  which 
is  a  calcareous  argillaceous  matter,  four  feet  thick,  and  it 
is  questioned  by  geologists  wh^&er  the  .term  gault  should 
he  applied  to  it  The  ^ult  as  far  as  regards  its  compo- 
sition, may  be  divided  mto  two  portions;  the  upper  put 
immediately  succeeding  th«  uppw  green-eand,  contains 
green  particles,  and  thence  for  some  net  downwardn  it  is 
harsh  and  sandy.  The  lower  portion  consuls  of  a  smooth, 
uniform,  very  plastic  clay,  of  a  light-bhieiah  colour,  which  is 
used  for  tiles  and  common  pottery.  Throughout  the  gault, 
but  chiefly  in  the  lower  part,  concretions  of  itoa  pyrites  an 
found,  and  other  nodules  and  irregular  masses.  The 
thickness  of  this  stratum  at  Copt  Point  is  about  130  feet 
At  Merstham  it  is  150  feet  thick,  which  is  likewise  the 
average  thickness  in  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
it  is  about  70  feet;  at  Ridge  about  75;  near  Thame  99 
feet :  at  Mildenhall  the  blue  clay  is  only  9  feet  Mr.  Kate 
considers  it  not  more  than  15  feet  in  West  Norfolk. 

The  Lower  Green-Sand. — ^This  stratum  appears  of  a  uni- 
form surface,  shooting  out  beyond  the  chalk  in  the  south- 
east countiesi  and  ocoupiei  a  much  larger  ana  than  either 
of  the  upper  strata  of  the  green-aand 
bianco  m  the  aspect  of  the  surfiuse  of  the  country,  hoe 
occupied  by  the  lower  men-sand,  to  that  of  the  BUek 
Down  Hills,  in  Devonshire,  is  extreroelyp  striking;  and 
perhaps  iudicates  that  the  description  of  the  latter  moR 
properly  belongs  to  this  section  than  to  that  which  treats  <i 
the  upper  green-sand  stratum.  The  lower  green-sand  bu 
three  distinct  subdivisitms,  clearly  defined  in  noost  parts 
where  it  occurs.  This  series  of  strata  rises  gradually  from 
Copt  Point  and  occupies  the  whole  cliff  west  of  the  vUIage : 
thence  it  is  continued  without  interruptioo  through  Sand- 
gate,  and  in  the  heights  above  Hythe.  Its  outcrop  turns 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior  at  Adiington  Comer :  here 
the  subdivisions  are  all  distinctly  marked,  and  their  respec- 
tive limits  defined.  The  lower  beda,  which  contain  much 
calcareous  matter,  are  extensively  worked  in  quarrie*.  both 
for  building  and  lime-burning  at  PlncUay,  oi»  the  uxth- 
vest,  and  at  Great  Chart,  on  the  Knith-^asl  of  Aihford,  and 
generally  along  the  outcrop  west  of  AdUngton  Corner, 
where  it  forms  a  prominent  ridge  adjoining  the  valley  of 
the  Weald :  here  are  the  prindpal  beds  of  stooe  known 
und^  the  name  of '  Kentish  Rag.' 

Extensive  quarries  are  worked  at  Boughtoo.  to  the  south 
of  Maidstone.  The  stone  for  the  construction  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  is  said  to  have  been  procured  here.  The  stone 
is  a  variety  of  the  Kentish  rag.  From  AdUngton  Comer 
the  lower  green-sand  continues  towards  the  west  in  a  broad 
band  varying  iu  width;  on  the  coast  the  distance  from  the 
chalk  at  Fo]^tone-hill  to  the  outcrop  oC  this  series  is  abuut 
ten  miles,  but  &om  J^enham  to  the  oulorop  it  is  not  more 
than  two.  Maidstiwe,  Serenoaka^  Qodatmet  Reigatc, 
l>oAvag,  and  Gkidalming:,  stand  on  the  lower  ^roea-aand 
series.  Near  Godstone  the  suiftce  Is  oonpanuvely  lover, 
and  ponds  are  frequent  where  the  middle  stratum  occurs : 
the  sttmy  beds  of  the  lowest  group  then  rise  to  form  iht 
esc&rpmeot  of  Tilburstow  Hill,  which  is  nearly  on  a  leve. 
with  the  chalk  downs.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  beds,  whirb 
to  the  north  of  Tilburstow  Hill,  rise  uniformly  at  an  ajiRle 
of  not  more  than  10°,  are  suddenly  thrown  up  to  about  4y, 
giving  decisive  evidence  of  an  elevation  from  the  chalk,  or 
m*  a  sinking  towards  it  Fullers  earth  has  been  dug  in 
this  part  of  Surrey  for  a  very  long  period;  at  pFsseot  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nutfield  is  the  only  place  in  which  it  Li 
got   The  .beds  occur  near  the  top  of  the  lowest  stratum  of 

?;rBeh-Band ;  in  one  pit  ja^evt  Nutfield  the  Brincipal  bed  of 
utlers  earth  is  16  foot  thidlt .  On  tlie  south  of  the  HogV 
Back  the  lower  green-sand  rises,  Uke  the  chalk,  at  &  wjr  hif^ 
Bngle,and  then,  being  bpnt  suddenly  in  an  Mmoa^  direction, 
is  continued  several  miles  to  the  south.  Hindhead  U  the 
most  prominent  point  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  ihe 
whole  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the  lower  gieen-sand  is  viU 
and  barren,  producing  oa\y  fern,  heath,  and  fane.  Dr. 
Fitton  remarks — 'In  crosamg  this  desolate  region  by  thf 
main  road  from  London  to  PortemoUtb,  it  is  ditfir-'.t 
to  believe  that  we  are^fiwly,  CortT  JVilw  4i94wt  from  u. 
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capital,  and  midvay  to  one  the  chief  naval  estatiigh- 
tncnts  of  the  empire ;  but  the  nature  of  the  soil  e'Sectually 
prevents  imjffovement,  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  thu 
tract  may  remain  for  centuries  unchanged,  and  stiU  ex- 
empliiy  the  power  of  geological  causes  in  modifying  the 
civil  condition  of  countries,  as  well  as  their  external  features.* 
iGeol.  Trtm.,  series  9nd.,  vol  iv.  p.  147.) 

As  this  formation  turns  tQwurda  the  east  and  contmue« 
along  Sussex  to  the  coast,  it  is  not  nearly  so  wide  as  on  the 
north  of  the  Weald.  At  Bea(^y  Head  it  is  Uipee  miles  wid^ 
but  it  is  only  one  mile  wide  a  littie  to  the  west  of  Uie  spot  where 
the  Adur  runs  through  it  The  lover  green-sand  occupies 
K  great  part  (tf  the  sunfiue  on  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  is  ewywhen  amfiunmaUe  to  the  <d>alk;  a  ridge  of 
highly  inclined  rtrataof  raeeaHBandoMsingtheishudfnuB 
the  shcae  on  ^  south  of  Bcmbridge  dowtt  to  the  fbot  of  Aftoa 
Down.  The  sands  likewise  ibrm  the  lower  ground  of  the 
'Dteriu'  from  Hottestone  through  Newdiuich  to  the  coast. 

A  nanov  belt  of  gteen-sand  runs  along  the  weA  sod 
north-west  of  DorseUhire.  In  the  vale  of  Wardour  the 
lower  green-^nd  is  no  where  prominent;  but  it  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  and  con- 
tinues, with  its  subdivisions  well  defined,  through  the 
northern  counties  in  anorth-east  direction  as  ikr  as  tbe  coast 
of  Norfolk,  llie  greatest  width  of  the  formation  in  this  part 
occurs  between  Leiehton  and  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  it  rises  in  Bow-BricUiiU  to  the  height  of  683  feet  above 
the  sea.  Near  Wobum  there  is  a  ftiller's-earth  pit,  the  beds 
of  which  oocuT,  like  those  in  Sunr^,  near  the  tt^  of  the  lonrest 
division ;  tiiat  of  the  best  qutdity  is  in  a  bed  from  seven  to 
nine fbet thick,  lliepitsinthispaitoftheoountiyhaveoon- 
tinued  to  supply  fUUer*8  earth  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  three  groups  into  whidi  this  stratum  is  divided,  aie^ 
in  most  places  in  the  south-east  counties  where  sections 
have  been  made,  well  defln^ ;  and  in  general,  in  different 
situations  where  this  formation  occurs,  the  respective  cha^ 
racteristics  are  found  to  be  alike. 

The  fltst  of  these  subdivisions  consists  principally  of  sand, 
white,  yellowish,  or  ferruginous,  with  concretions  ef  lime- 
stone and  chert.  It  commonly  forms  a  flat,  but  sometimes 
an  irregularly  hilly  sur&oe  ruing  fVom  the  valley  of  ' the 
gault ;  it  bears  a  dry  barren  soil.  The  second  group  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  green  matter  and  comparatively  little 
stone ;  it  is  retentive  of  moisture,  and  occupies  a  flat  and 
marshy  tract  The  third  and  lowest  group  contains  more 
caJeareous  matter  tbtm  the  upper  divisions.  IVhere  the 
sand  of  the  first  division  emerges  from  beneath  the  gault  it 
is  often  loose  and  of  a  white  or  buff  colour;  but  sometimes 
there  occurs  a  course  fVom  half  a  foot  to  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness of  concretions  of  pyrites.  The  middle  group  is  charac- 
terized by  a  great  diversity  of  colour  and  consistency  which 
it  assumes  under  diflbrent  circumstances.  When  dry,  the  hue 
is  frequently  of  a  rusty  yellow ;  but  in  other  states  it  is  of  a 
dark  greenish  colour,  and  passes  rapidly  from  the  consistency 
of  loose  dry  sand  to  a  tough  cohesive  mass.  At  the  very 
lowest  part  it  is  sometimes  \ery  marly.  The  ftiller's  earth 
belongs  to  this  portion  of  the  series,  or  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  lowest  division :  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  is  usually  a 
group  of  stone  beds,  separated  by  yellowish  calcareour  sand 
and  clay,  commonly  called  '  Hassock.'  The  whole  thickness 
of  the  lovKt  green-sand  on  the  shore  between  Copt  Point 
and  Hythe  is  about  3S0  fbet,  Aus  distribitted— 

First  sub-division  ^ut  70  fbet ;  seoond,  firom  70  to  TOO ; 
and  the  third,  ftom  60  to  80  f^.  In  western  Sussex, 
Mr.  Murchison  states  that  nearly  400  feet  of  sand  were 
bored  through  at  Petworth ;  and  $r.M artin  considers  that 
the  two  lower  membersmaybetogether  about  150  fbet  thick'. 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  thickness  seems  to  be  as  great  as,  if 
not  greater  than,  that  near  Folksione.  At  Brill,  in  Buck- 
in^mmshire,  this  formation  is  found  to  be  about  26  ^t ; 
in  West  Norfolk,  Mr.  Ilose  estimates  it  at  about  80  feet 

The  organic  remains  are  mostly  marine  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  green-sand  series.  There  are  marine  plants, 
celluliferous  corals,  sponges,  Asteridas,  Kchinida,  Conchi- 
fera,  phytiphagous,  a  few  soopba^us,  and  many  cepha- 
lopodous  Mollusea,  Crustacea,  &c.;  often  siliciRed.  Nu- 
merous fossils  have  been  found  in  the  Blackdown  Hills, 
usually  in  a  state  of  fine  preservation,  prindpally  fW>m 
the  loose  sandy  character  of  the  matrix  in  vhich  they 
are  imbedded.  The  eomposKion  of  the  fbssils  is  also  another 
rause  of  their  good  preservation ;  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  shells  are  converted  into  dialcedony,  and  the  whole  of 
tfaefrealeaieoui  matter  has  dieappeared.  A  very  eitensive 


collection  oi  lossils  &om  these  hiUs,  formed  by  the  Icte  Mr 

Miller,  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution. 

The  reader  may  consult  Greenough's  and  Walker's  Geu< 
logical  Maps  of  England  for  the  general  distribution  of  the 
beds  here  described. 

For  the  description  of  the  ohalk  in  Yorkshbe  ana  JLan- 
cashire,  see  their  respective  counties. 

CRETE.  [Candia.] 

Cfi^TlNS,  the  name  nven  in  the  Yalais  ^  other 
Alpine  valleys  to  certain  individuals  who  are  more  or  less 
idiots,  and  roost  of  whom-  have  large  swellings  on  their 
necks,  called  gottres.  The  gottre  or  wen  is  not  howeva 
always  »  necessary  sigji  of  cretinism.  Many  have  coitres 
vithovt  being  cretins  or  idiots;  and  some  cretins,  it  u  aai^ 
have  no  gottres,  but  the  latter  &ot  seems  doubtAil,  or  at 
Ie«atrare.  The  gottres  ore  of  all  sizes,  fhnn  that  of  a  wal- 
nut to  the  aixe  of  a  quartern  baf.  There  are  ^  various 
gradations  of  cretins;  thrae  in  the  lowest  state  of  icUotcy 
cannot  articulate  distinct  sounds,  but  make  a  sort  of  cry,  or 
burst  o^t  into  an  idiotic  laiigh;  they  are  as  helpless  as  in- 
fants, and  their  intelligence  seems  below  that  of  many 
brutes.  Others  are  al^  to  go  about,  and  attend  to  soine 
easy  labour,  and  make  themselves  understood.  They  are 
numerous  about  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  iJower 
Valais  and  of  the  Val  d'Aosta ;  they  are  not  so  common  in 
the  German  part  of  Switzerland,  where,  in  many  of  the 
vftUeys,  they  are  unknown :  it  is  said  that  they  are  not 
found  among  the  natives  the  higher  valleys  or  moun- 
tains ;  even  in  the  Upper  Valai^  east  of  Sion,  they  are 
rare.  There  has  been  mnch  disoussion  aboat  the  oausee 
(tf  this  iuflrmity :  some  have  attributed  it  to  the  nature 
of  the  water;  others,  and  Saussure  in  particular,  to  the 
stagnation  of  the  atmosphere;  fbr  it  appears  to  be  most 
frequent  in  the  low  maruiy  spots  at  the  bottom  of  vallejn 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  where  the  fresh  air  does 
not  circulate  freely,  and  where  the  reflected  rays  of  the 
sun  are  very  powerful  in  summer.  The  of  the  disease 
seems  to  be  luceditary,  though  all  the  children  of  the  same 
&mily  are  not  affected  by  it;  but  there  is  no  doiibt  that 
localities,  poor  diet  filth,  laziness,  and  ignorance,  materially 
assist  its  development  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  has  been  observed  that  the  number  of  cretins  in 
the  Vuau  has  decreased,  which  is  attributed  to  better  social 
and  domestic  tubits  of  lifo,to  the  drying  up  of  marshes,  the 
use  of  purer  water  jbr  drinkt  uid  to  the  custom  of  sending 
ohildren,  during  siunmer,  to  the  upper  valleys  and  chfilets, 
among  the  Alps.  The  general  use  of  coflee  is  also  said  to 
have  contributed  to  it  (Wal^  V^cvMge  m  Sm$i9f  vtA.  ii; 
Canton  du  yahit).  The  Cagots,  in  some  valleys  of  the 
Pyreneea,  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  erttins. 

CREUSE,  an  inland  department  of  France,  derivingits 
name  from  one  of  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered.  The 
department  is  of  a  compact  ibnn,  approaching  to  ovaU 
having  its  greatest  Imgui  N.W.  and  S.E.  68  mites,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  SO  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  departments  of  Indre  andQier, 
on  the  N3.  by  that  of  Allier,  on  the  E.  by  that  o£  Puy  de 
Ddme,  on  the  S.  by  that  of  Corrize,  and  on  the  W.  by  that 
of  Haute  Vienne.  its  area  is  about  2057  square  miles:  it 
contains  2S4  communes,  or  pariihes;  and  tiie  population  in 
183S  was  263,384,  or  about  129  to  a  square  mile,  being  con- 
siderably bdow  the  average  populatien  of  prance  relative 
to  the  snrlhce.  Chi^ret  tike  capital  of  tiw  department;  is  in 
46**  10'  N.  lat.  and  1*  91'  E.  long.  186  mfles  in  a  itrai^t 
line  S.  by  W.  of  Paris,  or  235  by  the  road  through  Mure, 
Nevers,  Moulines,  and  Montlufon. 

The  department  is  hilly:  the  hills  that  pervade  it  are 
branches  from  the  central  mass  of  the  Auvergnat  moun* 
tains.  The  two  principal  chainsof  hills  run  nearly N.N.W. 
and  S.S.E.,  and  enclose  between  them  the  vall^  of  the 
C reuse.  This  rivw  rises  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  depart- 
ment near  the  boundary  which  separates  it  from  the  de- 
Mirtment  of  Cmrdze,  and  flows  northward  past  the  town  of 
Filletin  to  Auhusson,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  RoieiUe 
on  the  right  a  little  above  Aubusson.  From  Aubusstm  it 
flows  N.  N.W.  through  the  valley  above  desciU>ed,  which 
runs  nearfy  the  whole  length  of  the  department  Jnst 
befbre  it  enters  the  adjoining  de^wrtment  of  Indre,  the 
Creuse  receives  on  the  right  the  Petite  Creuse,  or  LitUe 
Creuse,  which  rising  just  beyond  the  north-eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  department,  in  the  neiglibouriiood  of  Boussae, 
and  swelled  by  the  waters  of  the  veron,  flows  westmud 
into  the  Oeuie^  and  on  tiw  le^^l^dN^Kgild^^l^B- 
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menfod  by  the  waten  of  the  Guine  and  Briseatine) :  but 
neither  of  these  streams  is  navigable,  nor  does  the  Creuse 
itself  become  so  during  the  vhwe  of  its  long  course  of  from 
ISO  to  140  miles,  nearly  60  of  which  ore  within  this  depart- 
ment It  falls  into  the  Vienne,  a  feeder  of  the  Loire.  The 
Cher,  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Loire,  rises  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  department,  also  the  Tardes,  a  tributary 
of  the  Cher.  On  the  western  side  of  the  department  we 
have  the  Oaitempe,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Creuse  (but 
which  does  not  jcnn  that  river  until  long  after  it  has  quitted 
the  department),  and  the  Ardour,  an  affluent  of  the  Gartempe. 
On  the  south-western  side  there  are  the  Maude  and  the 
lliorion,  tributaries  of  the  Vienne ;  and  the  Villeneuve,  the 
Lejrrenne,  and  the  Viage,  feeders  (tf  the  Thonon.  Host  of 
the  rivers  which  water  the  department  on  the  W.  and  S.W. 
rise  on  the  W.S.W,  slope  of  the  chain  of  hiUs  which  bounds 
the  vallev  of  the  Creuse.  There  are  small  lakes  mt  the 
head  of  the  Gaxine  and  of  the  Aidour. 

Beside  being  destitute  of  all  means  of  water-oama|^  the 
department  possesses  very  little  f^ility  fi>r  communicatian' 
by,  land.  No  road  of  the  first  class  touches  the  department 
at  all,  nor  is  there  any  of  the  second  class,  except  on  the 
west  side,  where  about  four  miles  of  the  road  from  Paris  to 
limoges  are  within  the  boundary.  Of  roads  of  the  third 
class  there  are  several  which  unite  at  GuSret,  one  ftixa  La 
Chfitre  (department  of  Indre) ;  one  ftom  Dorat,  and  one 
fW>m  Limoges,  (both  in  the  depaj^ent  of  Haute  Vienne); 
the  latter  unites  at  Bourganeuf  with  one  from  Uzerche 
(department  of  Corrdxe);  one  from  Clermont  Ferraud  (de- 
paitment  of  Pur  de  DOme) ;  and  one  flrom  Montlucon  (de< 
partment  <^  Aliier) ;  a  road  of  the  same  elass  beda  from 
Aubasson  to  Bou^uieaf,  and  another  from  Auhmson  to 
Aunnee. 

The  soil  of  the  department  of  Oense  is  very  inferior,  and 
combines  with  the  want  of  the  means  of  communication  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  land  very  f^  below  the  average  of 
F^ce.  The  produce  in  own  (wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats)  is  small ;  and  there  is  no  wine  made :  the  oountnr  is 
not  well  wooded,  but  there  is  good  pasturage,  in  which  a 
quantity  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep  iespe(^lly  the  latter) 
are  fed.  The  mineral  productions  of  the  department  have 
not  been  sufficiently  attended  to:  theve  are  four  places  in 
which  antimony  is  found,  but  in  only  two  have  any  mining 
operations  been  carried  on :  the  coal-pits  in  the  valley  of 
tho  Creuse  have  been  ve^  inadequately  worked;  the  iron 
ore  has  been  neglected,  and  there  is  sandsttme  which  would 
make  grindstones,  and  granite  and  pOTphyry  fbr  building, 
or  for  omamentel  works.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious, 
but  the  low  rate  of  wages  and  the  want  of  empltmpent  at 
oome  induces  manv  to  seek  work  in  other  parts.  The  love 
of  their  native  soil  however  leads  most  of  these  emigrants 
to  return  home  with  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  purchase 
a  patch  of  land,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  and  in  the  bosom 
of  their  &milies  they  spend  their  days.  These  emigrants 
amount  to  about  23,000  or  24,000  yearly,  about  1  in  1 1  of 
tho  whole  population :  they  are  mostly  mediamcs.  Of  the 
emigrants  in  the  year  1825,  13,427  were  bricklayers  and 
masons,  1982  stone-cutters,  1942  carpenters,  1847  sawyers, 
944  tilers  and  slaters,  803  flax  and  hemp  dressers,  802  tile- 
makers,  545  paviera.  90  fkrrien,  63  plasterera,  and  45 
miners.  The  chief  mann&etnns  carried  on  in  the  depart- 
ment are  ofQaTpeti,whidi  ue  in  high  repute;  paper,  which 
is  also  in  high  estimation,  and  cotton  and  woollen  yam. 
Aubusson  is  the  chief  seat  of  &e  carpet  mann&eture. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  atrondinements, 
that  of  Gulret  on  the  N.W.,  population  in  1832,89,513; 
that  of  Boussac  on  the  N.E.,  population  36,738 ;  that  of 
Bou^ianeuf  on  the  S.W.,  population  37,965 ;  and  that  of 
Aubusson  on  the  S.E.,  population  101,168.  The  chief 
towns  are  Gu^ret,  the  capital,  on  the  hills  which  skirt  the 
valley  of  the  Creuse  on  the  W.S.W.  side,  population  3100 
for  the  town,  or  3921  for  the  whole  commune ;  and  Aubus- 
son, on  the  Creuse,  population  4354  for  the  town,  or  4847 
fix  the  whole  commune.  For  these  towns,  as  well  as  fbr 
Bourganeuf  and  Boussat^  the  other  capitads  ol  BirongUBae- 
men^  we  refbr  to  tbdr  respective  articles.  Of  the  other 
towns  we  subjom  a  brief  notice. 

Felletin  is  on  the  Oeutt,  near  its  source,  and  not  fiur 
firom  Aubusson.  It  had,  in  1832,  2816  inhabitants  fbr  the 
town,  or  3228  for  the  whole  commune.  About  300  people 
are  employed  in  the  carpet  manufitcture,  in  which  this  town 
almost  rivals  Aubusson.  CooxBe  wwllai  dotbs  and  paper 
ate  also  made. 


La  Soataniae  u  near  the  source  of  the  Seddle.  on  the 
road  from  Dorat  (Haute  Yienne)  toGuCxet  The  pdpulatim 
in  1832  was  1647  fbr  the  town,  or  2921  for  the  whole  com- 
mune. The  inlnd>itants  are  engaged  in  the  ma.nu&t^urtiuf 
coarse  hempen  cloth. 

Ahun,  or  Le  Moutier  ( t.  e.  Monastdre)  d'Ahun,  is  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Creuse,  between  Aubusson  and  Gu^ret : 
it  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  manufketure  wooilen 
cloth.  Ahun  and  Le  Moutier  d'Ahun  wwe  originally  dis- 
tinct, the  fbrmer  being  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the 
rivo-,  the  latter  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  rivor.  Ahun  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Acitodunum,  which  name  appears  in  the  '  Theodo&ian 
Table :'  in  the  middle  ages  (a.d.  997)  the  name  appears,  by 
the  titie  deeds  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Le  Moutier 
d'Ahun,  to  hare  been  ahortened  into  AgMunuua.  from 
whence,  by  cor^ptum,  the  modmi  name  Ahun.  Le 
Uoutier  d'Ahun  derirea  its  name  from  an  abbey  at  the 
Benediotine  order,  and  of  the  congregation  of  Cluny,  the 
importance  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  buildiDgs  and 
jmrdens  which  yet  remain :  the  Omventual  CSiureh  is  alill 
the  resort  of  numerous  pi^rims  on  the  fostind  <^  St  Roch, 
August  16. 

Hie  otoer  towns  are,  in  the  arrondissementof  Grifiret,  St. 
Vaulry,  on  the  road  flrom  Dorat  to  Gu&at,  with  the  bourgs 
of  Bonat  on  the  Petite  Creuse,  Dun-le-Palletean,  near  the 
Bresentine,  and  Salagnac  and  La  Chapelle,  on  the  Gar 
tempo:  in  the  arronussement  of  Bouivaneui^  Ben£vent, 
near  the  Ardour:  intheairondissementofBouMaCvGouzon, 
on  the  road  fiiHn  Gutret  to  Hoidlufoiw  Cbambon  on  the 
Tardea,  and  Jannye,  with  Aa  bonig  of  Chttelua :  in  the 
ammdiaaement  of  AubUMon,  Ausanoe  near  the  Cber,  Evaux 
near  the  Chaont.  and  Chenonilles,  on  the  Voula^  a  feeder 
of  the  Pontehanseau,  with  the  bourgs  of  M^iw— i^,  Crccq 
(on  the  Tardea),  Bell^;aide  and  La  Couitine.  None  ot 
these  have  a  population  of  1500  fbr  the  town  or  3000  for  the 
whole  commune. 

The  dmnrtment  of  Creuse  is  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges, 
which  includes  also  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne :  the 
bishop  is  a  sufiVagan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bonrges.  It  is  ic 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  CourRoyale,  high  court  of  justice 
of  Limoges,  and  in  the  fifteenth  military  diviaini,  oi  wh^h 
the  head-quarters  are  at  Bourges.  It  Miids  three  members 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

CaiBU^SIA.  [ClBBIPBDA.] 

CREUTZ  (CbMt.  Kons-Vume^).  a  county  in  (koatia. 
acyoining  aoutii  and  east  to  the  Hunnrian  eountiei  of 
Anam  and  Warasdin.  It  has  an  area  of  about  640  aquare 
nuies,  and  the  soil  undor  cultivatioa  consists  of  about 
320,500  acres,  of  which  about  143,500  are  arable  land,  uid 
31,800  vineyards.  The  population  amounts  toabout  77,50V. 
It  contains  8  towns,  1  market  town.  266  vfllage%  and  4 
pnedia  or  privileged  settlements.  The  county  is  moun- 
tainous and  full  of  woods.  It  is  watererd  by  the  Dnve, 
Glogovnicza,  Bednya,  and  Lesna ;  the  lowlands  are  fertile, 
promicing  com,  maise,  tobacco,  fruit,  &c.,  and  affording  good 
pasture  fbr  cattle.  Crents,  the  chief  town,  in  46**  I'N.lat. 
and  16°  32' £.  long.,  lies  in  a  plain,  on  the  Glogovniczo,  and 
is  surrounded  by  old  ramparts.  It  contains  637  houses  and 
about  3100  inhahitantsi  and  has  two  churohea  and  a  h^ 
sdiool,  as  wdl  as  a  Gmoo-CathoUo  eoelwiiaatieal  aeminary. 
It  la  the  seat  (rf  a  GfaBco-Catbolic  bishopric  and  chapter 
TbB  other  town  in  this  ooun^  is  Ka^aroneta,  in  a  phiin  m 
the  river  of  that  name,  in  46°  10'  N.  lat  and  16"  Ay^Aoag 
It  is  defended  by  strong  walls,  and  a  castle,  also  of  some 
strength.  The  number  of  houses  is  749,  and  of  inhahitanls 
about  2600.   It  has  two  churches. 

CREUZNACH,  a  minor  circle  m  the  Prussian  province 
of  Cobleoz,  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  Nassau  on  the 
north-east,  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  on  the 
east,  and  the  Rhenish  possessions  of  Bavaria  on  the  south. 
Its  area  is  about  200  square  miles ;  it  is  very  hilly  in  the 
nwth-west,  wh^  it  is  traversed  by  the  Hundsruek,  but 
the  rooainder  of  the  countiy  abounds  in  pleasant  and  well- 
watered  valleya.  In  the  south  and  east  it  U  watered  by  the 
Nahe  and  Simmorbadi.  The  ami  is  in  general  fatile.  ui4 
produces  grain,  wme,  very  fine  flax,  hnnp,  rap4  and  dover 
seed,  potwtoes,  and  fruit  Ot  the  land  under  eoltivation 
nearly  90,000  acres  are  arable,  and  the  ^one^uds  ooeupy 
about  5500.  The  population,  which  was  30,685  in  1816. 
and  45,754  in  1825,  amounted  to  47,689  in  1831  Creux- 
nach  has  four  towns  (Creuznach  about  7900 ;  ftobanheim, 
2300;  Kim.  1750;  ai^^|^ggi^^iKj^^tj^  Mrenty  nne 
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Tilhgw  and  hamlets.  Gmt  nmnben  of  cattle  are  reared , 
lite  mineral  productions  are  freestone  imtfble,8dt,  and 
inm. 

CREUZNACH,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  both 
hanks  of  the  Nahe,  which  is  here  traversed  by  a  sttme 
bridge,  in  the  bosom  of  a  rich  and  delightful  country, 
49"  51'  N.  lat,  and  7°  53'  E.  long.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  a  Roman  oastrum.  It  is  built  m  the  old 
style,  without  any  regular  plan,  and  the  itreels  are  narrow 
and  crooked ;  it  has  two  Koman  Catholic  and  two  Pro- 
testant churdies,  a  synagogue,  gymnasium,  and  hospital. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  was  6606  in  1816,  and  is  at 
present  about  7900.  They  depend  on  the  trUfBc  in  grain, 
wine,  cattle,  salt,  flax,.&c^  and  on  their  manufluitures, 
vhich  are  chiefly  leather,  bnudy,  tobacco,  and  soap.  Iliere 
are  three  saltworks  dose  to  the  town;  the  *  Theodore V 
and  'Carl's  Kalle,*  belonging  to  the  grand-duke  of  Hesse, 
and  the  'Miinster-haUe,'  to  a  society  at  Frankfort;  all  of 
them  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Nahe.  Hie  llieodors^tlk 
employs  about  eighty  individuals,  and  produces  annndhr 
about  1500  tons  of  fine  salt;  the  oth»  two  works  yield 
about  500  more.  About  two  miles  from  Oreiunikch  is  the 
celebrated  burgh  of  the  Rhinegraves  of  Stein,  hence  called 
the '  Rbetngrafenstein ;'  the  few  remains  of  this  stronghold 
are  situatedf  on  a  rock  of  porphyry,  which  rises  600  feet  pei^ 
pendieularly  above  the  surface  of  the  Nahe,  and  commuids 
a  splendid  view  In  the  vicinity  of  Greuznacfa  also  are  the 
ruins  of  the '  Ebembur^*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alsenz, 
in  which  Boeer,  (Eoolampadias.  and  Ulrich  von  Hntten, 
with  other  reformers,  were  afforded  an  asylum  against  ihor 
persecutors  by  Francis  of  Siokiiwen. 

CRE'VIBR.  JEAN  BAmSTE.  bom  at  Paris  in  1693. 
was  the-  son  of  a  joumeynutn  printer.  He  studied  under 
Rollin,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  Beauvais.  After  Renin's  death  he  undertook 
to  continue  his  '  Roman  History.*  of  which  he  wrote 
eight  volumes.  He  is  less  diffuse  and  digressive  than 
his  master,  though  not  so  pleasing  in  his  style  of  com- 
position. He  also  pubUshed  an  edition  of  Livy,  in  6  vols., 
4to.,  1748,  with  notes.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  '  Histoire  des  Empereurs  Remains  jusqu^i  Gon- 
stantin'.  6  vols^  4to.,  Pkria,  1756.  The  author  has  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  the  antient  authorities  in  the  stiiiement 
of  feets,  bnt  his  narrative  is  rather  d^eient  iist  interest  and 
force.  Though  not  a  critical  work,  nor  ^titled  to  a  hi^ 
rank,  it  is  still  a  usefiil  compilatiotui- '^C^iner  wrote  t&o 
*  Histoire  de  rUiiivecsit£  de  Pf^is,'  7  vols.,  I2mo.,  1761. 
which  is  in  great  measure  an  gbtidgment  of  the  brger  work 
of  Egassedu  Boulay;  and  Vfthfttorique  Fran^aise,*  1765,  a 

food  work,  which  has  bmh  frequentiy  reprinted.  Gr£vier 
ied  at  Paris  in  Decjafber,  1 765     He  boze  an  exoellent 
private  character. 

5S'?™^^^y  [SomBSBTSHIEE.l 

CRICETUS,'^rM™D«.] 
CRICHTONr  JAMES,  commonly  called  *  The  Ad- 
mirable, son^f  Robert  Crichton  of  Eliock,  who  was  Lord 
Advocate  to^ng  James  VL,  was  bwn  in  Scotland  in  tiie 
year  1561./  The  predse  place  of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned, 
■^ut  he  Moeived  the  best  part  of  his  education  it  St.  An- 
^'^^^u/n  that  time  the  most  celebrated  seminair  in  Seot- 
luid,  ^beie  the  illustrious  Buchanan  was  one  of  his  ma^ 
^i^- .'At  the  early  age  of  fourtem  he  took  his  d^^ee  of 
^a^yor  of  Arts,  and  was  considered  a  piodigar  not  only  in 
^°^^ties  but  in  actual  attamments.   It  was  ue  custom  of 
times  fbr  Scotchmen  <iS  birth  to  finish  their  education 
^^Uroad,  tuid  serve  in  some  foreign  army  previously  to  enter- 
".Sg  that  of  tbsir  own  country    When  he  was  oidy  sixteen 
seventeen  years  old  (the  date  eannot  be  fixed),  Chiohton's 
'fe,tber  sent  him  to  the  Continent.  He  had  scarcel:^  arrived 
in  Paris,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  learning,  was 
then  a  gay  and  splendid  ci^,  &mous  for  jousting,  feucing, 
and  dandog,  when  he  publicly  diallenged  all  scholars  and 
vhilosophets  to  a  diqnitaSion  at  the  CoHege  of  Navarre,  to 
;t>e  earned  on  in  any  mm  of  twelve  speeifled  languages, '  in 
ieny  seienee^  liberal  art,  discipline,  or  feculty,  whether  prae- 
itiGAl  or  theoretiV  and.  as  if  to  show  in  how  little  need  he 
;  stood  of  prepsration,  or  how  lightly  he  held  his  advKsaries, 
t  he  spent  the  six  weeks  that  elapsed  between  the  challenge 
r  and  the  cont«st  in  a  continual  round  of  tilting,  hunting, 
[  and  dancing.  On  the  appointed  day,  however,  he  is  said  to 
'  have  encountered  all '  the  gravest  pfaikwophars  and  divines,* 
to  have  acquitted  himself  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
beard  him,  and  to  have  received  the  public  praises  of  the 


president,  and  four  of  the  most  eminent  nrolesson.  The 
ven-  next  day  he  apfieared  at  a  tilting-match  in  the  Louvre, 
ana  carried  off  the  ring  from  all  his  aeeompl^hed  and  ex- 
perienced competitors.  Enthusiasm  was  now  at  its  h^^t, 
particularly  among  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  from  the 
versatility  of  his  talents,  his  youth,  the  grao^hlness  of  his 
manners,  and  the  beauty  o'  his  person,  he  was  named 
L'Adtmrable.  After  serving  two  years  in  the  army  of 
Henry  III.,  who  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  his  Hu- 
guenot or  Protestant  suDgects,  Criohton  repaired  to  Italy, 
and  repeated  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  tiie  pope  and  car- 
dinals, the  literary  challei^  and  triumph  that  had  gained 
him  so  much  honour  in  Fans.  From  Rome  he  went  to 
Venice,  at  which  gay  city  be  arrived  in  a  depressed  state  of 
spirits.  None  his  Scottish  biographers  are  veiy  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  he^  but  it  appean  quite  certain  that, 
spite  of  his  nuile  birth  and  emmeuom,  119  was  miseraUy 
poor,  and  beeaae  ftr  some  time  dependent  <«  the  houn^ 
and  patronage  of  a  Tenetiin  printer— the  odebrated  Aldus 
Hanutius.  After  a  residence  of  Ibnr  montlu  at  Venice, 
where  his  leammg,  engaging  manners,  and  various  accom- 
plishments excitea  univeraal  wonder,  as  is  made  evident  bv 
several  Italian  writers  who  were  living  at  the  time,  and 
whose  lives  of  him  were  published,  Cnehton  went  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Padua,  in  the  learned  univ^ty  of 
which  he  reaped  fresh  honours  by  Latin  poetry,  scho- 
lastic disputation,  an  exposition  of  the  errors  of  Aris- 
totle and  his  commentators,  and  (as  a  playflil  wind-up  of 
the  day's  labour)  a  declamation  upon  the  luLppineas  of  ig- 
nOTuiee^  Another  day  was  fixed  for  a  public  ^putstion  in 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Pbdua,  but  this  being  prevented 
from  taking  plaee,  gave  sodw  incrednlons  w  envioni  men 
the  opportunity  of  asserting  that  Criditoi  was  a  literary 
impostor,  whose  aequirements  were  totally  superficial.  His 
reply  was  a  public  diallenge — the  contest,  which  included 
the  Aristotehan  and  Platonic  philosophies,  and  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  time,  was  jwolonged  during  tiiree  days,  before 
an  innumttable  concouTHe  of  people.  His  friend  Aldus 
Blanutius,  who  was  present  at  what  he  calls  '  this  miraculous 
encounter,'  says  he  proved  completely  victorious,  and  that 
he  was  honoured  by  such  a  raptnze  of  aji^iue  aswaa  never 
before  heard. 

Crichton's  journeying  flrom  universi^  to  university  to 
stick  up  challenges  on  church-doors  and  ccdl^;&-pillars, 
thonrii  it  is  said  to  have  beoi  in  .aeoocdance  with  customs 
not  uien  obsolete,  certainly  attracted  some  ridicule  among 
the  Italians,  Sx  Boceslini,  after  qootine  one  1^  his  plaoards, 
in  which  he  announces  his  anival  and  his  readiness  to  dis- 
pute extemporaneously  on  all  subjects,  aaya  that  a  wit  wrote 
under  it,  *  and  whosoever  wishes  to  see  him,  let  him  go  to 
tiie  Falcon  inn,  where  he  will  be  shown,'  which  is  the  for- 
mula used  bv  showmen  for  tiie  exhibition  of  a  wild  beast,  or 
anyother  monster.   iRaxffnagli  di  Pamtuto.) 

We  next  hear  of  Crichton  at  Mantua,  and  as  the  hero  of 
a  combat  more  tragical  than  those  carried  on  by  the  tongue 
or  pen.  A  certain  Italian  gentleman  '  of  a  mighty,  able, 
nimble,  and  vigorous  body,  but  b^  nature  fierce,  cruel,  war- 
like, and  audacious,  and  supertativdT  expert  and  dexterous 
in  ibe  use  of  his  we^mn,'  was  in  tne  habit  of  going  from 
one  cilyto  another  to  ehallenge  men  to  flghtwith  ooldsted, 
Inst  as  (>iditon  did  to  cJuUenge  tium  to  aehdastic  com 
oats.  This  itmoaut  gladiator,  who  had  marked  his  war 
throngh  Italy  with  bloa4  had  just  arrived  in  Uantua,  and 
killed  three  young  men,  the  best  swutdsmen  of  that  city 
By  universal  etxisent  the  Italians  were  the  ablest  masters  of 
fence  in  Europe ;  a  reputation  to  which  they  aeem  still  eu 
titled.  To  encounter  a  victor  among  such  masters  was  a 
stretch  of  courage,  but  Crichton,  whonad  studied  the  sword 
from  bia  youth,  and  who  bad  probably  improved  himself  in 
the  use  of  the  rapier  in  Italy,  did  not  hesitate  to  challenge 
the  redoubtable  bravo.  They  fought :  the  young  Scotchman 
was  victorious,  and  the  Italian  left  dead  on  the  ipot. 

Som  after  this  the  lovere^  duke  of  Mantna  engaged 
Criohtw  as  companion  or  preceptor  to  his  son  Vinomio 
Gmnga,  a  young  man  whio,  acewding  to  Huzatoii,  had 
shown  a  ftnn^  indinatim  for  literature,  hut  who  was  oOier- 
wise  of  a  passionate  temper  and  dissolute  manners.  {Jttnah 
^  Itaiia.)  At  the  court  of  Mantua  Crichton  added  to  hit 
reputation  by  writing  Italian  comedies,  and  playing  the 
prmeipal  parts  in  them  himself  His  populanty  was  im- 
mense, but  of  brief  duration.  He  was  cut  off  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  without  leaving  any  proofe  of  his  genius 
exoapt  a  fev  i^Uin  verses.  iHrig^J^^^ilQi^^ 
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the  testimonials  of  undoubted  and  extreme  admiration  of 
sever*!  distinguiiihed  Italian  authors,  who  were  his  coutem- 
pontries  and  associates.  As  he  was  returning  one  night 
from  the  house  of  his  mistress,  and  playing  and  sinsin^  as 
he  walked  (for  he  was  an  aocomplished  musician),  ne  was 
attacked  ))/  spvsnd  armed  men  in  masks.  One  of  these 
be  diwmMl  apd  ^pis^d:  (he  rest  topk  to  flight  Upon  un- 
mwaUng  hi*  captive  be  disoov^ed  the  features  of  the  prinoe 
of  Muituft.  Bfi  instanttjr  dropped  upon  one  knee,  and 
presenttd  bi«  sWd  to  hi?  master,  who,  inflamed  by  re- 
venge, and,  it  is  supposed,  by  jealousy,  took  the  weapon  uid 
ran  him  through  the  body.  Some  contemporary  accounts 
attrtt>ute  his  deatb  to  an  acci.donta)  midnight  brawl,  others 
to  a  premeditated  plan  of  assassination,  but  all  seem  to 
agree  that  he  fell  by  (be  hand  of  the  prince ;  and  a  belief; 
or  a  popular  snpwstitipn.  prevailed  in  l^y,  that  the  cala- 
mities which  befel  the  bouse  of  Gonzaga  sbortiy  after  were 
judgments  of  the  Almighty  for  that  foul  murder- 

Sucli  appear  to  be  the  well  authenticated  points  of  a 
wonderfid  story,  that  has  oflen  been  doubted,  not  only  in 
parts,  but  almost  altoge^er-  U  bas  however  been  cleared 
m)  of  lata  years  by  the  indostTy  aad  rssearph  of  Mr.  Patrick 
mser  Tytler,  who  produees  a  mass  pf  (wntemporary  or 
nearly  contempozBiy'  evidence.  (Life  <^  Jamei  Crimion 
vfChm^,  emmoniu  ealied  Via  Jdmrablf  Crichton;  with 
an  appendix  qf  Original  Papert,  1  vol.  8vo.  'Edinb.  1819.) 

CRICKET,  an  English  game  of  strength  and  activity. 
Formerly  it  Vaa  almost  confined  to  fbe  southern  counties : 
Kent,  Susses,  and  Surrey  more  especially,  have  always  been 
fkmous  for  skill  in  it.  Of  late  years  it  has  spread  a  good 
deal  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  idond,  notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  a  vet  cold  cliqiate.  and  the  gene- 
ral unevenness  of  the  ground.  The  cules  are  at  once  too 
well  known  and  too  complicated  to  be  here  exj^ned; 
thqr  ore  sul^ect  to  varialions  at  the  ]4ea8ure  pf  tfa#  Macr- 
lebone  Club,  lAoi^  meeta  at  LordV  Oncket  (vxoiind,  St 
Jobn*B  Wood.  The  laws  an^.  dedsions  of  tbat  sooiety  are 
recognised  by  ericket-playws  in  funeral*  in  ^  same  way 
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the  authority  of  the  Jockey  Club  is  hel^  definitive  in 
:ions  relating  to  borse-iaeuig.   This,  which  xbo^  ba 


c^ed  our  national  came,  has  long  beep,  and  stiJl  is,  cul^  ^ong  this  line, 
vated  wilb  much  zed  and  pride:  it  is,  we  believe,  of  English 
origin,  and  jdayed,  almost  exduuvely,  by  the  British,  who 
bare  carried  it  into  many  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
climate  seems  little  suited  to  the  exfirtion  wb^  it  requires ' 
as  for  example,  Bengal.  ' 
GBICKHOWSlX.  [Brbckndcksbiu.] 
CaiCXLAI^,  a  market  and  borough  town  in  the  north- 
cm  «teemitar  of  tbe  county  of  Wilts,  in  the  bundled  of 
GncUade.   The  population,  in  |8«l,  was  150S.   If  is  situ- 
ated in  a  lesei  tract  of  eount^,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
ISO,  84  mUes  W.N.W.  from  London,  and  44  N.N.W.  from 
Sahsbury.   The  Thames  and  Severn  canal  passes  near  the 
twrn,  and  b  branch  canal,  wbiob  forms  a  juncdon  between  the 
Wilts  and  Berkshire  canal  at  Swindon,  passes  through  it 
The  antiquity  of  Cricklade  appears  to  be  coosidwable.  The 
name  is  diarived  by  sonoe  writers  from  tbe  British  Cerigwlad, 
Mgniiying  abounding  in  stones.  Others  derive  it  from  the 
aaxon  crsocca,  brook,  and  Indian,  to  empty,  tbe  position  beinir 
near  the  junction  with  the  Tbwnes  of  two  small  atr^umi^ 
uie  Chum  and  the  Key.   An  improbable  story  is  rdated 
by  serorri  antiquarians  respecting  the  existence  of  a  famous 
school  of  antient  learning  at  Cricklade,  which  on  that  ac- 
count was  originally  caU^  {frvaftlade;  and  it  U  added  that 
the  Universirt  of  Oxfisd  was  formed  by  an  emigmtion  of 
vrofMsors  and  studenU  from  this  town.  Dr.  Stukeley,  in 
his  Itmemry,'  eonaideis  it  to  have  been  a  Roman  station  ■ 
rSS    *  ff'^rV*  "  questionable.   In  anbeequent  periods^ 
little  of  historical  mterest  is  recorded,  except  tbat  m  1016 
«ie  town  was  plundered  by  Canute.   In  tbe  parish  of  St 
Jcbn  are  the  remains  of  a  priory  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.   (Tannei?s  Ifot,  Mmatt.)   It  is  now  used  in 
tenemwits  for  the  poor.  There  was  formeriy  an  endowed 
nee  sdiool,  but  tbe  endowment  is  now  losL.  Two  national 
spools  for  giris  exist,  and  a  charity,  yielding  125i  a  year 
ftom  100  acres  of  land,  is  appropriated  to  the  Mprenticimr 
or  poor  duldven.   Tbe  town  consists  of  two  parishesTsL 
Maiy  and  St  Sampson.   St  Mary's  church  iiln  antient 
suuchire,  with  vestiges  of  Norman  architecture;  in  the 
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ornamented  with  niches  and  pedestals.  There  are  ifo 
dissenting  chapels,  and  Sunday  schools  supported  by  sulh 
scription.  Cricklade  has  returned  representatives  to  pv- 
liament  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  consequenee  of 
some  notorious  instances  of  Iffibery,  the  elective  fraoctiise  w 
extended  by  22  Greo.  3,  o.  3 1  *  to  the  fireeholders  of  several  ad  - 
joining  himdreda.  i^tporiqfth»CTic1dadeCa»e,%w.\1^!> 
At  present  the  b<nough  i«  represented  by  two  manbm 
the  number  of  eUcton  is  3248 ;  tbs  bailiff  is  the  rttomisg 
officer.  Petty  sessions^are  beld  by  the  masostrates  once  i 
month,  and  a  court  of  requests  every  third  Saturday. 
marl^i-day  is  on  Saturday,  and  a  fur  is  held  on  uw  Sla 
of  September.  One  in  April,  for  cattle,  has  been  disrun 
tinned. 

CRICCPORA.  [>IlLUF01LlD«] 

CRIKE  AND  PUNISHMENT.  [Bbccaua.] 
CRIMEA  lies  between  44"  20'  and  46°  N.  lat,  and 
between  32°  40'  and  36°  30'  B-  lone.,  and  forms  s  put  o, 
tbe  Russian  government  Tsurida-  Its  fieure  is  a  qusdhli- 
teral,  whose  sides  are  respectiv^y  directed  to  the  nonh^ 
north-west  south-west  and  soulb-esst  and  the  sBgles  to 
the  oardinal  points.  From  the  eaatani  punt  hovmet  a 
peninsula  stretches  out  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the 
Black  Sea,  terminating  on  the  sbores  of  the  Stnita  of 
Yenikale.  On  three  sides  the  peninsula  is  enclosed  by  the 
Black  Sea;  on  tlie  nortb-east  it  is  washed  by  tbe  Msaf 
Azof.  Its  area  may  be  about  8600  square  miles,  Thieh 
is  greater  than  that  of  Wales  by  somewhat  more  thaai 
1000  square  miles.  Hie  neok  of  land  by  which  this  peoiif 
sula  is  oonnected  with  tbe  ctmtinent  is  about  20  miles  long. 
Towards  its  northern  extremity,  at  Perecop  (called  Or 
Kapi  by  the  Tartars),  it  is  about  5  miles  across.  Stnbci, 
who  is  very  accurate  in  describing  this  region,  estimates  iiu 
40  stadia.  At  this  place  there  still  remains  a  strong  nm- 
part,  erected  by  the  Turks,  which  extends  from  tbe  Bbck 
Sea  to  tbe  Sivash  or  Puti^  Sea,  ui  arm  of  the  Sea  of  Ant 
It  consists  of  a  deep  trench,  d>ont  12  fotboms  videand  IS 
feet  deep,  which  is  still  in  good  oonditioD,  and  lA  a  donfak 
vail,  built  of  flreestiHiB,  Tbuh  howevor  has  been  somevlm 
reduced  by  the  efibots  of  time.  Five  beanies  are  ct«if4 
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|w  countries,  of  equal  extent,  present  a  greater  Tsrieif 
than  tfo*^^i°B^  1^  isthmus  ot  Perecop  snd  thre»- 
fouEths  of  tiW.  peninsula  (being  the  northern  part)  fonn 
an  arid  plain  or*^*®PP®*  *bicb  is  occasionsUy  diversified 
with  deeper  spots  of  or  hollows.    The  soil  varies  io 

quality,  but  for  the  most£l^*^"**^"***^'^°^"°^ 
sand  combined  with  clay Towards  both  seas  there  m 
numerous  salt-lakes,  some  of  wte**.?^  ^^^l^  TZ 
in  circuit  They  are  generaUy  jjC*®*  -iS^il! 
narrow  and  low  strips  of  land,  andT^"'*"  neigirfxranjeai 
tbe  country  is  of  a  dry,  clayey,  and  saliX^'V^u'T''^^? 
the  Bteppi  on  the^piL^Bei  rie^H  *^  ^ 
perwpu'bly  towards  the  lakes,  and  is  destSC^  *l!?"i?S 

wood;  but  m  some  parts  covered  with  a 
needy  uninbaluted. 

Along  the  ■outh-eaatem  shores  a  mountain 
tends  from  Cape  Khersonese  to  Kafib;  henoet 
of  Yenflmle  it  is  biUy.   The  greatest  width  of  m 
about  the  middle,  when  it  spreads  to  tbe  eouth^m 
of  the  river  Salgyr,  about  40  miles  from  the  coast ; 
mean  width  does  not  exceed  20  miles.  Tbe  whole  proii 
does  not  cover  2000  square  miles.    That  portion  of%J 
r^n  whicb  is  to  the  west  of  tbe  harbours  of  SevasU^ 
TOd  Balaklava  forms  a  peninsula  called  by  tbe  Greeks  h 
Meracleottc  aersonesus,  from  having  been  colonized  1  : 
Betaers  from  Heracleia,  in  Asia  Minor.  From  Cape  Khersc 
nese  the  country  gradually  rises  in  a  sltming  riain,  ooca' 
sionally  divendied  with  hilU;  tbe  soU  w  dayey,  and  in 
many  parts  mix«4  with  gravel,  and  the  surfoce  is  more  or  less 
'^^•tSTJ?*^*       "^Wber  parts  are  naked  rocks. 
10  tbe  east  of  Klaklava  tbe  heights  attain  the  elevation  of 
moontams,  which  run  like  an  bnmenae  wall  from  that 
towntoAlusbta.  The  coast  here  oonaiata  of  cUft,  generally 
■evenil  hundred  foot  bi  beis^t.  and  formmg  numerous 
beedlands  and  dreadfld  precipices.  At  a  distance  of  ftom  one 
to  two  miles  from  the  coast  tne  mountains  attain  a  beig'tt  of 
2000  feet  and  upwards.   From  this  rapid  slope  a  fev  torrents 
descend,  the  beds  of  which  are  filled  bv  heavy  rains  or  the 
tneiting  of  the  snow.  The  summit  oS  the  mountsins  consisis 
^  A*****^™        "^^^  ™*y  *>6  compared  with  the  jidramot 
Muie  Andes,  and  sometimes  extend  seveial  nules.  with  «- 
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called  hy  tlie  Tkrtws  Yailtti,  are  tm\j  visited  b;  them 
durii-.^  hot  summers,  on  account  of  the  nch  pastures  which 
they  supply  for  cattle ;  some  of  them  are  covered  with  snow 
till  the  latter  end  of  May.  North  of  tiie  Yattas  the  monh- 
tmins  gradually  descend,  forming  numerous  but  narrow  la- 
teral ndges,  whicli  enclose  delicious  and  sometimes  wide 
valleys,  among  which  that  of  Baidarl  has  obtained  rolebtitj' 
from  the  pen  of  Lady  Oaveil.  "the  ridges  by  degrees  sinfc 
down  into  bills,  which  terminate  iil  the  northern  plain. 

West  df  Alushta  is  the  Babu^n  Tails,  which  is  nearly 
as  high  as  the  CSiatjrt-Dag,  or  'Tent  Mountain,  which  stands 
to  the  north-«ast  of  it  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  consi- 
derable depression.  A  hfce  depression  oooan  on  the  east, 
and  divides  tfab  Chatrr-Dag  tmm  Tnnndshi  Yaila,  which 
is  much  less  derated,  lliiis  the  Qtatjr-D^  witb  ito  dat 
summit  appears  like  an  imm«ue  tabto,  and  on  that  aceonnt 
is  probably  called  1^  Strabo  Trapeiu*.  {v^  309,  Cbsaab.) 
On  its  flat  summit  rise  several  eminences,  like  a  tent,  iVom 
which  the  name  is  derived,  which  is  given  to  the  mountain 
by  the  TWtars.  These  summits,  Which  rise  5040  i^t  alwve 
t  fie  level  of  the  sea,  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Cha.tyr-Dag  and  the  eastern  chaiii,  which  extends  to 
Kaffa  from  the  Temirdshi  Yaila,  are  mote  distant  from 
the  coast  than  the  western  chain,  and  a  number  of  small 
streamlets  descend  from  the  heights  and  draih  some  tine 
valleys  along  the  sea-coast.  Towards  Kaffa,  the  mountains 
decrease  in  elevation,  and  terminate  about  a  mile  from  the 
weatem  shores  ot  ihe  opm  bay  on  which  that  town  is  built. 

Hie  oountty  betwera  the  bay  of  Kaflh  and  the  Sivash  or 
Putrid  Sea,  is  a  plain  very  slightly  undidating,  but  it  be- 
comes more  so  in  proportion  as  it  proceeds  to  the  east.  Near 
the  bonks  of  the  strait  of  Yenikale  at  Kertsh.  the  country 
u  traversed  by  severttl  ridges  running  nearly  south  and 
north,  on  which  numerous  craggy  points  rise  to  300  or  400 
feet  above  the  sea.  Near  that  town  and  between  tt  and 
Yenikale,  the  peninsula  terminates  with  a  rocky  though 
not  an  elevated  shore.  This  peninsula  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Asof  is  remarkable  fbr  its  mud  vtAet- 
uoes ;  of  which  Pallas  particularizes  the  bill  called  D'sh- 
tube,  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  In  some 
parts  naphtha     ^Qoleum  is  found. 

From  this  peninstUa  extends  in  a  north  north-west  direc- 
tion a  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  divides  the  Sivash  i^r 
Putrid  Sea  fiom  the  Sea  A>oC  It  ison  an  awage  har^ 
300  yards  vrid^  iqpwards  of  70  miles  long,  uid  ym  lo« ;  it 
consists  towards  the  south  of  shelly  suid,  ih  whteh  some 
scattered  plants  thrive  with  luxurianee,  but  farther  on  the 
soil  exhibits  otdy  common  sand,  more  or  less  consolidated, 
and  of  a  saline  nature.  It  contains  several  small  salt-lakes, 
:ind  alon^  its  low  beach  heaps  of  salt  ar^  thrown  out  by  the 
sea.  This  narrow  tongue,  called  the  isthmus  of  Arabat;  is 
divided  fi-om  the  Nogay-steppe  by  a  narrow  strait;  called 
the  strait  of  lenitsbe  or  Tobke,  and  is  inhabited  oaXj  by  a 
few  innkeepers ;  the  peasants  oS  Mstem  Russia  bring  pn>- 
visions  along  ttua  tract  to  Koffa,  and  take  back  fish. 

Numerous  rivulets  descend  from  the  northern  dedivity 
of  the  mountains,  and  form  several  rivers,  as  the  Katshka, 
Alma  and  Salghyr,  aU  of  which  have  very  broad  beds,  thousfa 
in  summer  thsy  contain  very  little  vator  and  ran  sbwfy. 
But  when  ibe  snow  melts  on  the  Yailos,  tfiey  beoome  rapid, 
broad  suod  deep  nvers. 

The  vnnters  are  cold  and  the  summers  hot   In  very 
levere  winters  the  mercury  sometimes  sinks  8"  beloK* 
^  01       and  not  only  the  whole  Sea  of  Azof,  togedier  with  the 
^^  Taits  of  Yenikale,  but  also  a  great  part  of  the  bay  of  Kaffa 
fiii  '.fiovered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  support  men  on  foot 
■  'jti  B  on  horseback.  The  climate  is  so  unsettled,  that  it  often 
{^r-lies  six  or  eight  times  in  twenty-four  hours.   The  winds 
.  sT.i  very  variable,  and  bring  rain  from  the  west  and  south- 
pja^t,  mild  air  and  iVequent  mists  irom  the  south,  serehe 
xk^l  weather  from  the  east,  and  cold  from  the  north.  In 
ine  the  weather  is  settled,  the  heat  moderate  and  re- 
A  ihmg,  and  the  nights  cold  and  serene;  thwe  is  seldom 
g  Lidi  '  rain,  especially  during  the  imvalaiee  of  violent  east 
..^r       ;  and  unless  a  conioderable  fall  of  rain  happens  in 
ril  and  May,  an  unproductive  harvest  flrequently  follows. 
'.'.  "(fie  summer  the  thermometer  A-equently  rises  to  98°,  100°  and 
'^[<^  n  102°.  On  the  same  day,  however,  it  ftiils  sometimes  20° 
1^  i\-en  30°.  Droughts  frequently  prevail  for  several  succes- 
^  ibc  I  years,  and  dry  up  the  wells  and  brooks.  Few  summers 
„-■*:»  B  in  which  the  vwdure  on  the  hills  is  not  parched  up. 

[inder-storms  rarely  occur,  but  they  are  tremendous, 
h  ^  11  •ometimes  aceompanied  by  hail-stones  and  destructive 


WBter-Bpouts.  In  summer  and  spring  may  weather  seldonl 
continues  fi»  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  In  autumn  biii- 
ons  ibvers  prevail.  Cold  itays  occur  in  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  are  generally  accompanied  with  nig^t  frosty  biit 
afterwards  the  weather  again  become^  bleasAnt,  And  fre- 
quently continues  mild  till  December  and  Jannary. 

The  crops  cultivated  in  open  fields  ste  wheat,  rye,  borler; 
oats,  mdize,  spelt,  millet,  chick-peas,  ftax,  and  tobacco:  ih 
the  gardens  are  raised  melons,  water-melons,  eheumUers; 
gourds,  artichokes,  cabbaged,  Onions,  garlic,  leeks,  brocoli; 
celery,  parsley,  (rtirTotfl,  and  red  beeti.  The  numerous 
and  ext«isive  orchards  iU  the  valleys  produoi  pears, 
^ples,  quinces,  plunn,  cherries,  (kAchei;  apHcots;  almonds, 
medlars,  pomegranates,  mulberridf^  ana  nuts.  Some 
these  trees  grow  alsd  wild  otl  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  The  fbreM  trees,  whidi  cover  a  great  portion  of 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  especially  on  the  northern 
side,  are  oak,  beech,  elms,  poplars;  lime-trees,  maples,  a^h, 
and  pines  (pinus  mariiima).  Of  late,  ^oat  attention  has « 
been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  which  Pallas 
enumerates  twenty-fbur  kinds.  But  though  mant  t* 
these  grapes  are  good,  the  wiiie  is  «ill  mUfch  inferiofr 
to  that  which  is  produced  in  Hiingaiy  and  Frince. 
The  camel  with  two  bunches  is  more  numerous  than  is 
commonly  supposed :  there  are  several  thousands  of  them. 
Groat  attention  is  paid  by  the  Tartarian  noblemen  to  the 
breeding  of  horses,  and  they  are  of  a  good  kind.  Hiose  of 
the  mountainous  districts  are  small,  but  unc<ttamottly  hardy 
and.sure-fiieted.  The  bmned  tettle  are  of  b  uiddUQg  size 
in  the  phiins,  and  noall  in  the  mmmtains.  There  arethree 
varieties  of  sheep,  all  of  whicih  bkve  &  lontt  tail,  wHich  for 
half  Its  length  is  ovolrgrown  with  fbt  and  covered  trith 
coarse  wool.  One  variety.  Which  pastures  on  the  plal'ii 
lying  along  the  Black  Sei  between  Koslof  and  Percctip, 
produces  the  celebrated  Crimean  lamb-skiils,  of  tfrhich  more 
than  ^0,000  are  ebmotimes  annually  exported  tb  Pdond  and 
Germany.  Of  black  lamb-skins  mdre  than  50,000  or  60,000 
are  annually  exported.  The  mountain  ^cep  are  smaller, 
but  celebrated  for  their  sdft  fltie  wool. 

Sturgeons  are  taken  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Axof,  ih 
the  straits  of  Yenikale,  and  in  the  bay  of  Koffa.  Cii\^Elr  is 
made,  and  alto  a  little  isfngluss.  Salt,  i^ich  is  the  only 
mineral  that  is  iihundaht,  is  lUtind  at  the  bottom  of  the 
salt  lakes  daring  the  summer  heat  Besides  the  scdt  hikes 
on  the  nlain,  there  are  some  otiiets  on  ^e  eastern  penin- 
sula. Salt  in  great  Quantities  is  exported  to  Southern 
RnssiA,  and  much  is  also  shipped  to  Anatolia  and  Turkey 
tMH  the  ports  of  Kertsh,  Kafri,  and  Kolof. 

The  ptmiilation  df  the  Crimea  iklls  somewhat  short  &l 
300.000.  More  than  two-thbrds  of  its  inhabitants  are  i 
mixture  of  Mongols  and  Turks,  and  ere  called  Tartars 
Those  who  live  on  the  plain  sfaov  in  their  fbatiires  their 
Tartar  origin ;  but  those  in  the  northern  valleys  displaj' 
a  strong  mixture  of  Turkish  blood,  especially  the  noblemen 
(muTK*),  in  whom  the  Tartar  features  are  entirely  ob- 
literated. Besides  the  Tortota,  different  Other  nations  kre 
found,  Russians  and  Germans,  who  have  been  tran^lanted 
in  modem  times  as  colonists,  and  Greeks,  who  always  seem 
to  have  fbrmed  a  portion  of  the  populatioti,  but  have  con- 
siderably increased  in  lattev  times. 

In  the  interior,  afc  the  nortnem  extremitv  of  the  Hilly 
country,  is  this  town  of  Simfbtopd,  or  Akmeaned;  the  capi- 
tal, not  fix  from  the  murcea  of  the  Kver  Silghyr,  with  3000 
inhabitants,  abd  that  of  Karasubaiar,  with  3700  inhabit- 
ants,  and  some  maiiulkctures  of  uioroceo  and  leather.  lb 
the  mountains  is  the  town  of  Baktohi8wrai,the  ontieut  resi- 
dence of  the  khan.  [Baktchissarai.] 

The  most  ii«qu«ited  harbours  are  on  the  soilUi-trestern 
coa^t.  Kodow  or  Eupatoria,  wiHi  4000  inlmbitantg,  mostly 
Tartars  and  Jews,  and  a  fine  niosque;  exrxMis  salt  to 
Anatolia  and  Turkey.  Sevastopd,  fbrmerly  Akthiar,  with 
3000  inhabitants,  is  a  sutionof  shipeof  war.  On  the  south- 
eaat«n  coast  is  BahJElavOi  with  a  fine  harbour,  between  hudi 
mountain^  which  however  is  not  much,  tued,  and  Kaffir 
[Kaffa.]  On  the  straits  of  Yenikale  is  K^rt^  or  KjerUh, 
a  thriving  place,  with  more  than  4000  iiibabitantB.  It 
exports  tut,  salted  fish,  and  caviar.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  antient  town  of  Pantica- 
paeum,  once  the  residence  of  Mithridates.  Yeilkale^  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait,  is  a  small  fbrtress,  with  600  inhBbi^ 
ants.  The  fortress  of  Perecop.  on  the  isthmus  his  800 
inhabitants. 

Hanuftcturing  industty  is  goi^i^^t<\th»iWm!rT^  of 
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^tlier  and  moroooo  in  Baktshis&arai,  Karasubazar,  and  Kos- 
lof^  and  to  cutlery  and  sadlers'  and  shoemakers'  work  at 
Baktshiss&rai.  In  some  places  coarse  earthenware  is  made. 
The  Greeka  in  Hio  neighbourhood  of  Kaffa  extract  soda 
from  some  saline  plants. 

Th6  chief  uporta  the  Crimea  by  lea  are  sal^  wheat, 
■oda,  buttw,  ami  bides :  the  importSi  raw  and  maoufiuitiured 
cotton  v!  difierent  kinds ;  silk  stuib  of  various  patterns  and 
in  iba  eastern  &shion ;  wines  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
straits  of  Constantinople ;  brandy,  Turkish  leaf-tobacco,  and 
a  variety  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits.  To  Russia  are  sent,  chiefly 
by  the  wav  of  Perecop,  salt,  grey  and  black  lamb-skins, 
sheep's  and  bullocks*  hides,  wool,  camels*  hair,  leather, 
hare-skins,  wines,  walnuts,  fruits,  together  with  the  dry 
fruits  imported  from  other  parts,  and  fish.  The  imports  are 
Main,  proviskoiB,  iron,  and  diffEorent  manuftctured  goods  of 
Russia. 

The  Greeks  became  early  acquainted  with  this  penin- 
sula, probably  soon  after  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  especially 
the  inuabitants  of  Miletus  had  begun  to  form  settlements  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  about  six  centuries  be- 
Are  the  Cfarirtian  wa.  Panticapaeum  is  called  by  Strabo 
a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Besides  this  place  they  built 
Theodoaia,  now  Feodosia  or  Kaffa,  and  some  other  places 
on  the  peninsula  forming  the  west  side  of  the  strait  of 
Yenikale.  They  preferred  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  from 
ite  containinfi|  a  large  tract  fit  for  agriculture,  and  pro- 
ducing very  nch  crops — Strabo  says  thirty  times  the  seed. 
It  was  at  one  time  considered  the  granary  of  Greece,  esfr- 
ciallyof  Athens,  whose  territorybeingof  small  extent  and 
of  indifferent  fertility,  was  imable  to  maintain  its  great 
population  by  its  own  produce.  At  one  time  Athena  annu- 
ally imported  from  the  Crimea  between  300,000  and  400,000 
nedimni  of  grain,  as  Demosthenes  informs  us,  in  his 
Oration  against  Leptines  (c  9).  Stiabo  says,  that  in  one 
mr  the  Athenians  received  2,100,000  medimni  from  Theo- 
Hosia,  but  die  text  is  evidently  oomipt  {BoiPOBnsO 

(Strabo, viL;  Pallas ;  LyalTs  SVomrtn  Amia;  Oaptain 
Jones's  Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finkmdp  Suma,  and 
Turkey:) 

CRINOI'DEA.  [Encrinitb.] 

CRIOCKOIID^  (LeachX  a  fhmily  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  sub-section  Bupoda  and  section  Tetramera, 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters: — mandibles 
truncated  at  the  apex,  or  presenting  two  or  three  notches : 
labium  generally  entire,  or  but  slightly  emai^nated:  an- 
tennee  of  moderate  length,  filiform,  somewhat  thickened 
tomids  the  apex ;  the  joints  mostly  of  an  obconic  form ; 
tarsi  with  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed;  femora  often 
thick,  especially  towards  the  apw. 

The  principal  genera  contained  in  Uiia  &mUy  are— 
Donaeia,  Htemoniot  IHaanetea,  Crioeerie,  Zeugophora,  Aur 
eAmjo,  end  ifygaeelie. 

The  species  m  the  ^enus  Crioeeri*  have  the  posterior 
fomora  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  others :  the  antennn 
fi;radually  enlaiged  towards  the  apex,  the  joints  of  which 
are  scarcely  longer  than  broad;  the  eyes  are  emarginated 
on  the  inner  side :  the  thorax  is  narrower  than  the  elytra, 
short,  and  usually  of  a  somewhat  cylindrical  form:  the 
elytra  are  elongate. 

About  eijEht  species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  in 
England,  of  which  the  most  common  is  the  CriocerU  At- 
paragt,  sometimes  called  the  Asparagus  Beetle,  which  is 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  blue-black 
aolour;  the  thorax  is  red  with  two  black  spots;  the  elytra 
are  yellow,  with  the  suture,  two  transverse  bands*  uid  a  spot 
at  the  base,  black. 

litis  inetty  little  beetle  is  found  in  abundanoe  m  the 
south  of  England,  on  aspan^ns  plants :  the  larm  are  of  a 

Seenish  hue,  resemble  little  masses  of  jelly,  and  inhabit 
e  same  ntuatioDs  a>  the  perfect  insect ;  they  subsist  upon 
the  leaves  and  wtt  part  of  the  stalk  of  the  aspaiagus 
plant. 

CRl  SIA.    rCELLAWJRA,  vol.  vi.,  p.  404.] 

CRISTA'CEA.   [Cbfhalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  426.] 
CRISTELLAOIIA.   [CKPHALOPonA,  vol.  vL,  p.  426.] 
CRmCXSM.   Literary  and  scientific  controversies,  like 
the  vexatious  disputes  of  common  life,  arise  more  frequently 
from  verbal  than  real  causes.    These  quarrels  generally 
originate  in  words  which,  notwithstanding  the  sameness 
of  nmr  sounds,  hate  diflbrent  s^nittcations  and  different 
values;  or  perhaps,  to  apeak  more  correctly,  are  conceived 
different  senass  by  du  disputants.  This  arises  from  the 


foot  of  few  words  beii^  universally  understood  in  the  same 
sense.  Almost  every  person  affixes  his  own  particular 
meaning  to  the  words  '  virtue,'  '  right,'  '  religion,' 
'idea.*  The  word  'criticism*  is  not  exempt  from  a  similar 
difficulty.  Critieism  with  some  is  synonymous  with  cen- 
sure: otben  have  a  difibrent  notion  of  the  word.  CritieiBm 
propuly  means  an  impartial  ju^pDoent  of  a  subject,  the 
element  ofthe  word  signifyin^iniU  original  language,  the 
Greek,  to  aepara^  to  dutinguiehy  to  judge.  As  many 
objects  as  there  are  in  the  world,  so  many  kinds  <tf  cri- 
ticism must  there  necessarily  be.  Besides  philological 
criticism,  the  object  of  whicn  is  to  discover  erroneou* 
readings  in  texts,  to  remove  interpolations  from  them,  to 
restore  to  its  pristine  purity  the  original  text  of  author^ 
and  to  investigate  the  style,  there  is,  1st.  General  criticism, 
such  as  occurs  in  impartial  accounts  of  works  in  reviews, 
magazines,  and  other  literary  |>rodu(^ions ;  2nd.  ^aUieucal 
criticism;  a:d.HiBtiH:icaleriticiBm;  4th.Philosiqpfaical  ariti 
ciam. 

Vriib  respeet  to  criticism  and  to  the  art  of  dintntation,  as 
wdl  as  the  ordinary  disputes  and  differences  of  ufe,  the  fol- 
lowing  lemark  may  be  worth  oontideration  as  tending  to 
unite  criticism,  as  a  spedes  of  wisdom,'  with  one  of  the 
greater  virtues,  toleration.  Every  sulqect  or  object  ought 
to  be  considered  in  two  diffmnt  ways :  first,  amtractedly 
or  as  regards  itself;  secondly,  in  oonnexbn  with  other  suli- 
je<^  or  objects:  the  former  is  the  absolute^  the  latter  the 
relative  point  of  view.  A  Hottentot  beauty,  regarded  ooly 
in  the  first  mode,  might  sa^y  be  pronounced  ugly ;  bet 
were  the  human  race  entirely  composed  of  Hottentote,  such 
a  beauty  would  be  considered  a  master-piece  of  creatioot 
notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  her  physiognomy  to 
that  of  a  monkey.  The  writings  of  the  autient  phuosophers 
are  of  comparatively  little  value  in  themselves,  but  ooa- 
sidered  relatively,  they  an  admirable  and  everlasting  mo- 
numents of  the  human  mteDect  oS  those  remote  ages.  An 
intelligent  critic  thnefore  never  forgete  both  modea  of 
viewing  the  subject  under  investigation ;  and  thus  eritieum 
ia  opposed  to  controversy.  First  principles,  in  which  both 
auuor  and  critic  coincide,  being  agreed  on,  the  matter  onlv 
has  to  be  examined:  thus  in  a  criticism  Oken  s  Natural 
Philosophy,  the  premiss  to  be  granted  would  be  that  in  the 
b^inning  nothing  existed  but  sther,  out  of  which  by  de- 
grees evemhing  arose.  In  poetry  it  is  requisite  to  ascer- 
tain the  object  of  the  author,  whether  the  poet  meant,  as 
with  Crabbe,  Goethe,  &c.,  to  portray  human  lifo  under 
this  or  that  aspect ;  or,  as  with  Schuler,  &c.,  to  delineate 
the  ideal.  Criticism  thus  understood  will  not  draenente 
into  a  mere  captious  habit  of  finding  foult,  nor  wiU  dispu- 
tation assume  the  appeaxauce  of  a  quarreL 

In  i^losophy  the  wurd  'oritical'  signifies  that  method 
of  reasomng  which  is  opposed  to  *  dogmatimi.'  A  dog- 
matist maintsina  an  assertion  without  proof;  the  eritieal 
inquirer  not  only  endeavours  to  prove  every  assertion 
which  he  makes,  oon^dering  fully  both  sides  of  the 
subject,  but  ^so  commences  his  investigation  by  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  can  be  known  and  what  cannot  Upon  thisjprinaple 
Kant's  celebrated  work,  '  Kritik  der  Reinen  Temunft,' 
or  'Criticism  of  pure  Reuon,'  was  written. 

Critirasm  must  not  be  confounded  with  soeptictsm,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  truth  is  not  atteinable  by 
plulosophical  inquiry.   

CROATIA,  called  by  the  nativea  *  HORV'ATH  ORS- 
ZAG,'  comprising  several  oountnea  and  districts  in  the 
southern  part  of  Auatria,  has  the  tide  of  kingdom.  thou|^ 
the  greater  part  is  now  incuporated  wHh  that  of  Hungary,  of 
which  it  fonna  the  south-^westem  division.  It  lies  between 
44«  &'  and  46"  25'  N.  kt.,  and  1 4"  20'  and  1 7*  25'  E.  long., 
and  extends  in  a  north-easteriy  direction  from  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  Drave  (Drau)  and  Save. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  I<ower  Styiia  and  Hungary ; 
on  the  east  by  Sclavonia ;  on  the  south  by  Turkish  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia;  and  on  the  west  by  the  mngdom  of  lUyria. 
Croatia  has  the  following  subdivisi<ms: 
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Croatia  contains  7  towns,  16  market-towns,  1680  villages, 
snd  7  prscdia. 

Tho  surface  of  Croatia  is  extremely  irregular.  It  is  tra- 
VOTsed  by  chains  of  mountains,  chiefly  continuations  of  the 
Julian  Alps,  is  intersected  vith  deep  valleys,  and  also  con- 
tains extensive  plains.  Hie  loftiest  tidge,  that  of  the 
Vetebich,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  and 
t  extends  for  about  70  miles  fi-om  Zermanya  to  Zeugg.  Its 
general  altitude  is  from  3000  to  4000  feet :  its  highest  sum- 
I  mils  are  the  Badany,  which  is  4164  feet,  and  the  Velika 
Yisiochicza,  4336  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.  The 
second  chain,  called  the  Capella,  likewise  oommenees  in 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Croatia,  and  runs  towards 
the  north-east  to  the  banks  of  the  Unna :  it  exceeds  the 
Velebich  both  in  breadth  and  length,  being  above  80  miles 
long ;  and  the  elevation  of  its  h^hest  summit,  the  Ples- 
sioicza,  on  which  the  snow  scarcely  melts  throughout  the 
year,  is  more  than  5550  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains 
whidi  compose  the  chain  from  the  banks  of  the  Kulpa  to 
those  of  the  Unna  are  much  lower  and  less  rugged.  To^ 
wards  the  Save  they  gradually  dedine,  and  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Kulpa  tanniiute  in  a  plain. 

The  greater  part  of  these  mountains  consist  of  limestone, 
with  various  kinds  of  beautiful  marble,  porphyry,  serpen- 
tine, &c.  which  ftimish  excellent  materials  for  bnilding; 
all  ^e  bridges  and  parapets  qf  the  great  *  Josephine  Road,* 
and  most  of  the  houses  at  Fiume,  Zeu^,  and  Porto  R6, 
are  constructed  with  tliis  stone.  The  most  common  is  a 
blackish  grey  marble^  which  emits  a  fetid  smell  on  being 
rubbed,  and  when  portions  fell  down  from  the  mountains, 
diffuses  a  highly  offensive  odour  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Many  of  the  valleys,  especially  on  the  southern  ridge,  are 
entirely  oUwed,  and  tike  streams  which  traverse  them,  not 
having  a  vent,  find  their  way  to  different  rivers  by  sub- 
taraneoui  ebumels,  and  oftoi  inundate  the  sutxonnding 
country.  Amon^  tha  most  sbiking  these  valleys  are 
those  of  Korbavm  and  Licca,  which  are  inhabited  by  a 
half-sav^e  race,  and  abound  in  picturesque  water&lls. 
The  Szluinchioza  Ibrms  above  ibrty  beautiAil  cascades. 

Besides  its  two  boundary  rivers,  the  Drave  and  the 
Unna,  Croatia  is  watered  by  many  other  rivers  and  streamsi 
of  which  the  Save  only  does  not  rise  within  its  confines ; 
the  others  take  their  rise  in  the  country ;  such  as  the 
Kulpa,  Longa,  Krapma,  Korana,  Odra,  &c.  nearly  all  of 
which  flow  into  the  Drave  or  Save,  except  the  Zermanya 
and  Fiumara  (or  RekaX  which  &U  into  the  Adriatic. 
Croatia  rontains  many  mineral  springs,  which  possess 
medicinal  properties.  It  is  however  poor  in  metalhc  ores, 
except  iron-stone,  which  occurs  in  great  abundance  in 
several  places.  Co|^  has  been  obtained  for  centuries 
nearCzambor,  the  mines  of  which  yield  annually  about  400 
tons.  Coal  is  found  in  various  parts ;  u  well  as  sulphur, 
lead,  salt,  &c. ;  occasionally  also  silver;  gold  is  obtained  fh>m 
the  sand  of  several  of  the  riven,  especially  the  Drave. 

The  climate  of  Croatia  varies  considerably  in  different 
parts.  The  southern  and  more  sheltered  districts,  such  as 
those  of  Zermanya,  and  the  narrow  tract  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast  about  the  of  Guamero,  which  are 
defended  against  the  north  wind,  enjoy  an  Italian  clhnate, 
and  produce  the  olive,  fig,  grape  and  almotuL  Here  the 
vintage  takes  place  in  August,  but  in  the  western  highlands 
beyond  the  Kulpa,  the  harvest  does  not  commence  till  the 
end  of  August  or  b^iiming  of  September,  when  the  snow 
begins  to  &I1,  which  does  not  melt  till  Anril  or  May.  On 
the  higher  summits  it  flrequently  lies  uie  w^le  summer. 
But  even  in  the  southern  n«ion%  the  wiifter  is  verysevere^ 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  high  Alps. 

The  scourge  of  this  count^  is  the  wind  called  Bora  or 
Bura,  which  blows  from  the  north  or  north-east,  and  gene- 
rally sets  in  between  seven  and  eight  a.  h.  and  ceases  at 
four  or  five  p.  h.  It  is  accompanied  by  excessive  cold,  and 
blows  with  such  violence  that  large  stones  are  carried  by 
it  to  a  great  distance.  Malte  Brun  says  that  the  district  of 
Rudaicza  is  rendered  uninhabitable  and  nearly  inaccessible 
by  iL  There  is  also  a  very  hot  south  or  south-west  wind, 
called  J ug.  which  blows  mm  Africa,  but  does  not  set  in  at 
any  stated  times. 

The  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Croatia,  which  are 
more  level  and  less  mountainous,  and  especially  the  parts 
Watered  by  the  Drave  and  Save,  are  vay  fertile  in  various 
kinds  of  grain,  particularly  barley,  maix^  and  oats ;  the  soil 
is  also  vtty  &voutahle  ibr  fruity  amonr  wluch  the  Damas- 


rene  plum  furnishes  the  &vourite  drink  of  the  Croatians 
Croatia  has  immense  forests  of  oak  and  beech.  Klax.  hemp, 
and  tobacco  are  only  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
domestic  consumption.  Croatia  produces  about  3,700,000 
metzen  of  various  sorts  of  grain,  and  about  400,000  kilder- 
kins of  wine.  HorUcultnre  and  gardening  are  very  little 
attended  to ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rearing  of  ht^ed 
cattle  and  horses,  except  in  the  counties  of  Agraifi  and 
Warasdin.  The  flocks  are  neither  numerous  nor  of  choice 
breeds;'but  an  establishment  for  the  improvement  of  sluMp 
of  superior  wool  has  lately  been  formed  at  Merkopaly,  which 
promises  to  be  successful.  Considerable  herds  of  swine  are 
reared,  for  which  the  forests  afford  plenty  of  food.  There 
are  likewise  extensive  fisheries  ;  and  much  wax  and  honey 
are  produced.  Timber  is  obtained  in  abundance,  as  the 
whole  country  abounds  in  forests.  Only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures,  and 
these  are  of  the  rudest  description.  As  Croatia  does  not 
raise  more  produce  than  suffices  fijr  its  inhabitants,  its 
commerce  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  transit  trade.  Tbe 
three  great  roads  for  trade  are  the  liOuiM,  ilmn  Fiume  to 
Cantadt,  and  the  Caroline  and  Josephine,  leading  into 
niyria  and  Bosnia. 

The  inhabitants  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greco- 
Cath(dic  regions.  The  adherents  of  the  former  are  under 
the  bishop  of  Agram,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  Hun- 
gary, ana  those  of  the  latter  have  their  own  bishop,  who 
resules  at  Creutz.  The  public  system  of  education  is  that 
of  the  nations!  schools,  which  are  divided  into  elementary, 
head,  and  normal.  There  are  two  gymnasia  at  Agram  and 
Warasdin,  and  a  superior  academy  or  college  at  Agram, 
which  has  also  a  seminary  of  theology  for  candidates  for 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greco-Oitholic  dlinrch. 

The  Croatian  language  is  a  duleet  of  the  Se^vonian ;  it 
neariy  resembles  the  Bohonian  and  Moiarian,  and  of  all  the 
Illyrian  languages  bears  the  greatest  affinity  to  the  P(didi. 

The  antieut  inhabitants  Croatia  were  un  Fannaniana, 
after  the  oontiuest  of  whom  by  Augustus  it  became  a  pro 
vince  of  Illyria.  The  Goths  took  possessitu  of  it  a.  489  - 
then  the  Avares  or  Abares,  and  in  640  the  Croatians,  a  tribe 
of  the  Wends  from  Bohemia,  who  wero  antiently  called 
Horwather,  Hrowathes  or  Chrobates,  settled  in  it,  and 
gave  their  name  to'the  country.  They  subdued  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Illyria  and  Noricum,  and  being  reinforced 
by  bodies  of  their*  countrymen,  they  founded  the  Duchies 
(or  in  their  idiom  Zupanies)  of  Carinthia,  Friuli,  Lfbumia, 
or  Croatia  Proper,  Jadra  in  Dalmatta,  Sclavonia,  &a  These 
small  states  submitted  to  Charlemagne,  but  they  generally 
alUed  Aemselves  with  the  Greek  emperors,  although  they 
continued  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  churdi  of 
Rome.  Tbm  first  A^iixupan  of  whom  histoiy  makes 
mention,  is  &eBcimer,  who  lived  in  the  tMith  century,  and 
whoseson  Dircislavl.  took  the  title  ofking  of  Croatia,  which 
then  extended  over  the  western  part  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia ; 
its  capital,  called  Biograd,  appears  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  place  called  by  the  Vene 
tians  Zara  Vecchia,  although  Busching  and  some  other 
authorities  fix  upon  the  modern  Bi(^ad,Belligrad,  or  Biel- 
grad,  on  the  small  river  Phva,  as  its  site.  Towards  the  year 
1 100  Croatia  was  incorporated  with  Hungary. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  suffered 
greatly  from  the  incursions  of  the  Turks,  but  the  Croatians 
being  a  warlike  people,  ravaged  in  their  turn  the  Ottoman 
territories,  snd  returned  to  their  villages  laden  with 
spoils.  Croatia  was  afterwards  annaxed  to  the  Austrian 
empire,  and,  together  with  Sclavonia,  Dalmatia,  and  some 
parts  of  Hungary,  was  governed  by  a  special  board  at  Vienna 
under  the  common  title  of  States  of  Illyria.  More  recently 
Croatia  has  preserved  the  name  only  of  a  kingdom,  Agram, 
Warasdin,  and  the  Litorale  having  been  incorporated  widi 
Hungfuy.  and  the  Genwalats  of  Cketitt  and  St.  George  with 
the  Military  Frontiers,,  having  each  of  them  its  distinct 
military  jurisdiction. 

Altliough  brought  into  more  regular  discipline  by  the 
Austrian  government,  the  Croatians  still  retain  their  taste 
for  war.  Those  who  live  at  some  distance  from  the  Turkish 
fSrontiers  have  adopted  more  industrious  habits.  Their 
untutored  state  is  accompanied  by  many  traits  of  virtue 
and  generosity,  and  great  fidelity  to  their  sovereign.  Not 
withstanding  thnr  revolt  against  Austria  in  1755,  on  ae- 
count  of  certain  innovations,  their  despair  was  indescribabla 
when  they  found  themselves  united  to 
Their  dwellings  are  merdy  la^j^ttU^ji 
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flow  or  ahimiMy,  when  tbe  badly  and  the  awine  lodge 
under  the  same  roof. 

CKOCKBT.  an  ornament  of  very  freqnent  use  in  Gothic 
anhitecture.  It  consists  of  lea^  buds  groving  out  of  the 
jD^lar  udes  of  pinBacles  apa  the  label  moulding  of 
windows  and  doon.  There  are  no  examples  of  crockets 
xQ  the  Norman  or  arched  style-  In  the  early  pointed 
ttyle  th^  are  meagre,  as  in  Lincoln  cathedral,  but 
•fiarwards  they  become  fuller,  and  a  more  natural  repre- 
■  Mutation  of  a  burating  bud.  The  later  examples  however 
are  larger,  and  have  not  so  much  the  appearance  of  nature. 

CROOODILE,  CROCODILE-TRIBE,  CROCODI'- 
LIDjfi.  a  family  of  Sauriaru,  oompriaing  the  largest  living 
&ruu  of  that  order  of  reptiles.   Dum^riTand  othen  distin- 

£ish  the  ftmily  by  the  apnellation  of  Aapidiot  (shielded) 
urians;  while  many  moaern  loohiKists  have  eonsidared 
Ibem  as  forming  a  jjuulicular  order.  Tliey  form  the  £on- 
mAi  of  Merreia  and  Fitiungw,  and  the  Emydotaariant  of 
De  Ulamville. 

Cuvier  in  his  '  lUgne  Animal  *  describes  the  peculiarities 
of  tbe  femily*  The  tail  is  flattened  at  the  sides ;  there  are 
five  anterior  and  tow  posterior  toes,  of  which  the  three 
inner  ones  only  on  each  foot  are  armed  with  claws;  all  the 
toes  are  mora  or  less  joined  by  membranes.  Tbere  is  a 
single  row  of  pointed  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  the  tongue  is 
fl«liy,  flat,  and  attaehed  very  nearly  up  to  the  edges,  which 
made  the  antients  believe  that  the  crocodile  wanted  that 
flrgan.  The  intromittent  mole  ornn  of  generation  is  single ; 
the  opening  of  the  vent  longitudinal.  The  back  and  tail 
are  oo^ered  by  areiit  mnd  •tnng  aqiiared  scales,  elevated 
into  a  r^lge  on  their  middle.  Toen  is  a  deeply  dentilated 
•rest  oa  the  tafl.  at  the  base  of  which  the  crest  becomes 
doable.  TbesoalBS  of  the  belly  are  squared,  delicate,  and 
smooth.  The  nostrib  are  opened  at  the  end  of  the  muule 
by  two  small  oesoent-shaped  diti,  dosed  by  email  vaU'es, 
and  lead  by  a  long  and  straight  canal  pierced  in  the  pala- 
tine and  spbenoi&l  hones  to  the  bottom  of  the  baok  put  of 
the  muUtK  As  ^e  lower  jaw  is  prolonged  behind  tbe  skull, 
the  upper  jaw  has  the  appearance  of  mobility,  and  so  the 
antients  wrote ;  but  it  only  moves  in  concert  with  the  whole 
of  the  heuL  The  oxteroal  ear  is  shut  at  will  by  means  of 
two  fleshy  Itpa;  end  the  eye  has  three  lids.  Under  the 
throat  are  two  small  glendular  mfloes,  wbenoe  iseuee  a 
musky  secretion. 

The  vertebm  of  the  neck  beu  upon  eaeh  other  by  meuis 
of  small  fiUee  ribs,  whidi  render  lateral  motiw  difficult. 
Croeodileiw  therefore,  change  their  direction  not  without 
trouble,  and  they  may  he  Mwty  avoided  by  doublinfc  and 
eieaping  while  th^  an  employed  in  the  laborious  operation 
of  turning  raund.  Iliey  bave  no  true  clavioles  * ;  but  their 
ooracoid  apophyses  an  attached  to  the  sternum,  as  in  all 
the  other  Baurians.  Besides  the  ordinary  and  the  lalse 
ribs,  there  axe  a  set  which  protect  the  abdomen  without 
reaehing  up  to  the  ^ine,  ana  wbioh  appear  to  be  produoed 
hy  the  ossifleation  of  the  tendinous  portions  of  the  recti 
muscles.  Their  longs  are  not  sunk  in  tbe  abdomen  like 
those  of  other  reptiles,  and  there  are  fleshy  fibres  adhering 
to  the  part  of  the  peritmeum  which  covers  the  liver,  and 
which  present  the  appearanee  of  a  diaphraffm,  which, 
joined  to  their  tnlooulsr  heart,  when  toe  blood  which 
oomea  flrom  the  lungs  is  not  mingled  with  Utat  venous  por- 
tion of  it  wli^h  oones  from  the  body  m  complete  as  it  is 
in  the  other  nptiles,  slightly  sftproximates  the  erooodilas  to 
the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds.  The  auditory  bone  (oom) 
and  tiie  pterygoid  apophyses  an  ixsd  to  the  skull  as  in  the 
tortoises. 

The  eggs  of  the  eroeodiles  an  hard,  and  as  lam  as  those 
<^  the  goose+;  and  these  nptiles  an  considereato  be  ani- 
mals m  which  tbe  eaOremcs  of  stxe,  taking  that  of  the 
newly-hatohod  young  and  that  of  tbe  full  grown  adult  as 
the  mott  remote  points,  present  the  widest  difference  The 
ftm^as  gusrd  their  egg^  and  when  they  an  Iwtcbed  take 
care  of  the  joung  during  some  months.  (Cuvier.) 

The  denHtioR  of  the  crocodiles  is  peculiar.  The  teeth 
an  numerous,  large,  of  unequal  length,  conical,  hollow  at 
the  base,  dinposed  in  a  single  row,  and  planted  in  the  thick- 
ness of  ^  edges  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary 
bones,  in  sepante  cavities  whi^  may  be  considered  as  true 
•ItsoU.  Tneso  teeth  am  hollowed  at  the  base  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  serve  for  Am  ease  or  Aeath  of  the  germ  of 
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the  tooth  destined  to  replace  it,  and  whkb  is  to  be  ctf 
greater  volume;  so  that,  m  eroeodiles^  the  number  of  tht 
teeth  does  not  vary  with  age  as  in  many  other  animals 
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Great  solidi^  and  strei^th  are  the  resulu  of  this  double 
gompffrnt,  and  the  ahenli  an  moreover  directed  obliquely 
from  front  tc  rear.  The  hony  edges  of  the  jaws  wlience 
these  insulated  teeth  spring,  an  covered  by  a  kind  of  gum. 
Another  peculiarity  of  admirable  adaptation  to  the  oeoej- 
sities  of  VM  animali  may  be  observed  m  the  interior  of  tbe 
mouth  of  the  orooodilM.  Their  pslottne  vault  is  nesrl; 
flat,  and  is  not  pierced  by  the  extremities  of  the  nasal /or*« 
as  in  the  majority  of  cUher  reptiles.  The  posterior  nsti 
apertuna  open  in  tbe  pharynx  behind  the  mhun  palati, 
which  is  sufficiently  long  to  overspread  that  portion  of  the 
roof  which  is  in  front  of  tbe  orifice  of  the  glottu.  Tbey 
are  probably  the  only  reptiles  which  have  a  true  pkerftu. 
that  is  to  say,  a  vestibule  common  to  the  posterior  noiirih, 
the  mouth,  the  larynx,  and  the  ouqpA^gue.  Tbis  conSir- 
malion,  joined  to  the  muscular  vtruotam  of  the  tongue,  snd 
a  peculiar  expansion  of  the  body  of  the  o«  iydida,  produces 
a  kind  of  cartilaginous  disk  or  valve,  whidi  can  he  raised 
and  applied  to  the  veltm  pahii  above,  so  as  to  protect  the 
gloitit,  to  which  it  serves  the  ofiice  performed  by  the  fpi- 
glotHs  in  mammifers,  while  it  confers  on  the  nplue  a  pecu- 
usr  power  of  deglutition  and  respiratitMi,  of  the  greatest 
oonsequenoe  to  its  eoonomy  when  it  is  below  the  smlaes 
the  water  and  has  seised  its  pray  in  thst  situation ;  or,  'wbem 
the  muxile  alone  is  abore  ue  sur&os^  in  eairring  mi  re- 
spiration. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
Ckaraettr  of  tha  Family. — Body  deimaaed,  aimnied. 
protected  on  the  bock  with  solid  and  earinated  Hutcbeons 
or  shields;  tail  longer  than  the  trunk,  aompressed  laterally, 
annulated,  and  furnished  with  crests  above;/0*t  four,  ehcrt. 
tbe  toes  of  tbe  poaterior  feet  united  by  a  nuatorj  mem- 
brane :  each  foot  with  three  claws  only ;  kaad  depressed, 
elongated  into  a  muzsle,  in  flroot  of  which  are  the  nottriU 
approximalad  upon  a  fleshy  tubercle,  furnished  with  move- 
anle  suckers  <«oupapu)  .*  gape  of  the  mouth  extending  be- 
yond the  skidl ;  Umgue  tony,  adherent,  entire,  not  pro- 
traetile;  taeA  eoniod,  simiw,  hdlowed  at  the  bate  or 
towards  the  root,  unequal  in  length,  but  pkoed  in  a  single 
raw ;  mal»  genital  ot^fm  sfanple,  faaring  Urn  exit  from  loe 
efooea,  which  opras  longitudinally.   (DnmCril  et  Bibron.) 

Fnm  the  drat  cut  in  the  following  page  a  general  kao*- 
lei^  of  the  obseous  structure  of  the  crocodiles  may  be  de- 
rived ;  and,  from  the  second,  a  fiur  notion  of  Uke  external 
appearance  of  tbe  adult  reptile. 

G*ograpkioal  Ditiribution.--Ot  the  three  genMa  or  sub* 
genera  which  oompose  the  family,  no  living  species  is  feuna 
m  Europe,*  nor  tus  any  been  yet  detected  in  Auctnlasia. 
The  first  of  these  genera,  Alligator,  is  neeuliar  to  Amenva 
the  seeond.  Croeediku.  is  distributed  in  tbe  Old  and  Np^ 
World ;  and  tbe  third,  GaviaUi,  seemit  to  be  limited  fo  t 
Oangee,  and  the  other  large  riven  of  Continental  India. 

Asia,  beridas  Che  Gavialof  the  Oanges,  produces  at  ka 
three  true  tToeodiles,  viz.,  Crocodilut  tmigant,  Croeodtit 
OvletMt^iC.  SUmmmM,  Schneid.;  C.  Saamuit,  Gnv.'l 
and  CrocoiUv*  biponatm.  Siam  seems  to  be  tbe  ]H-toi 
only  locality,  where  the  inti^  th«e  wmi 
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been  found ;  vfaile  the  other  tvo  appear  to  be  natives  of 
tfiose  riven  which  have  their  moutfa&  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Gunges. 

Africa,  where  neither  Caimans  lAltigatort  nor  Gavials 
have  yet  been  discovered,  is  the  native  country  of  the  Cro- 
oodih  A  boudier.  and  Cfrndiltu  vulgaris :  it  may  also  be 
the  locality  of  Crocodilut  planirottnt  of  Graves  and  of 
Gray  {Crocodilus  Ch-avesii,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent) :  and  Cro- 
rodilua  iniermediw  of  Graves  and  of  Gray  (Crocodtlus 
Journei,  Bor>'  <le  St.  Vinreiil),  though  their  ge<^raphical 


poiition  does  not  seem  to  be  determined .  tbese  may  Mriiapi 

come  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  only  part  of  Africa 
whenoe  the  Crncodile  A  bouelier  has  been  received  is  Siem 
Leone ;  vhile  Crocodilu*  vulgarit  seems  to  be  spread  ovst 
the  whole  of  Africa,  and  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Mada- 
gascar. Numbers  have  been  taken  in  the  Nile,  and  one  m 
the  river  Senegal.  (Dum^ril  et  Bibron.) 

America  is  most  fruitful  in  crocodfles,  and  possesses  more 
species  than  Asia  and  Africa  put  together,  seven  in  aU 
five  species  of  Alligator,  and  two  afCrocodiliiv.  TVue  Mo«Kh 
diles  have  never  b^n  detected  ontbeContincnt.  Crocodituw 
acatug  has  been  found  at  Martinique  and  St.  Domingo,  and 
Crocodilus  rkombifer  at  Cuba.  The  norihem  part  of 
America  is  inhabited  by  one  species  only.  Alligator  Lttciut, 
while  four  species,  viz..  Alligator  palpeiirotutt  AUigator 
Scleropa,  Alligator  punettdatitt,  and  Alligator  eyaaeqalB 
ius,  inhabit  the  south.  (Dura^rfl  «t  Bibron.Vj        V IC 
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The  late  Mr.  Bennett,  in  September,  1835,  called  tbe 
Attention  of  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  to  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  crocodile  which  he  had  regarded,  while  it  was 
living  in  the  Society's  Gardens,  aa  referrible,  on  account  of 
the  length  of  its  head  and  the  extent  of  the  shielding  at  the 
back  of  its  neck,  to  Crocodilua  eataphractus,  Cuv.  A 
more  close  examination  of  it,  however,  subsequently  to  its 
death,  had  shown  him  that  its  head  was  still  more  prolonged 
than  that  part  is  described  to  be  in  Crocodiltut  eataphractus, 
its  length  being  to  its  breadth  as  3  to  1,  instead  of  as  2^  to 
1  :  it  was  also  deficient  of  the  second  post-occipital  series  of 
ibur  small  plates  noticed  aa  occurring  in  Crocodilus  cata 
phracius,  and  he  characterized  the  species  under  the  name 
of  Croeodilut  leptorkynehus.  It  came  from  Fernando  Fo, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
proximation of  this  species  to  the  Gavials  by  the  elongation 
of  its  jaws,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  tbe  back  of  the  neck 
is  protected  by  bony  plates,  it  has  all  the  essential  generic 
characters  by  which  the  crocodiles  are  distinguished.  The 
two  posterior  pairs  of  nuchal  plates  were  much  smaller  than 
the  two  pairs  anterior  to  them.    (Zool.  Proc.,  1833.  part  3.) 

Habits,  Reproduction,  — Cuvier  says  that  the  Croco- 
ditida  inhabit  fresh  water,  that  they  cannot  swallow  while 
in  the  water,  but  drown  their  prey,  and  place  it  in  some 
nook  under  water,  where  they  suffer  it  to  putrefy  before 
they  eat  it.  This  account  seems  to  require  some  modifica- 
tion. Mr.  LyeU,  in  his  '.Principles  of  Geolog)','  observes 
that  the  larger  G«ngetic  species  descends  beyond  tbe 
brackish  water  of  the  Delta  into  the  sea :  and  other  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  true  crocodiles  (but  not  of  the 
a'ligators)  ft-equenting  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  even 
passing  between  different  islands  at  considerable  distances 
irom  each  other.  (ALLiaATOR,  vol.  i.  p.  350.)  This  should 
9e  remembered  by  geologists.  Then,  as  to  their  inability  to 
swallow  while  in  the  water,  those  authors  who  describe 
their  collective  fishing  expeditions,  entirely  contradict  it. 
True  it  is,  according  to  them,  that  the  alligators,  after  they 
have  seized  the  fish  from  below,  rise  to  the  surface  and  toss 
the  fish  into  tha  air  to  get  rid  of  the  water  which  they  have 
taken  in  with  it,  catching  it  again  in  its  descent:  but  it  is 
clear  that  they  swallow  it  without  resorting  to  the  land, 
though  they  go  thither  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  those 
land  animals  which  they  have  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
drowning,  after  they  hare  undergone  some  degree  of  de- 
composition. This  mode  of  proceeding,  and  a  general  view 
of  the  habits  of  the  Caimans,  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  those  of  the  whole  tribe,  is  stated  in  tbe  article 
Allioator,  in  the  first  volume. 

We  here  subjoin  some  information  from  an  eye-witness. 
M.  Ricord,  as  to  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  crocodiles 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  MM.  Dum£ril 
and  Bibron.  '  L'accouplement  m'  a  sembl6  se  iaire  depr6- 
Krenco  au  bord  de  Teau ;  la  femelle  se  place  sur  1e  cot£, 
et  tombe  quelquefois  sur  le  dos,  ainsi  que  j'ai  pu  le  voir 
une  fois ;  1  intromission  dure  assez  long  temps,  puis  ils  se 
plongeut  tous  deux  dans  I'eau.*  '  The  laying  of  the  eggs 
takes  place  in  April  and  May,  and  the  number  amounts 
from  twenty  to  twent}'-Sve,  more  or  less,  laid  at  many  times. 
The  female  deposits  them  in  the  sand  with  little  care,  and 
scarcely  covers  them.  I  have  met  with  them  in  the  lime 
which  the  masons  had  left  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  If  I 
have  reckoned  right,  the  young  come  forth  on  the  fortieth 
day,  when  the  temperature  is  not  too  cold.  At  their  hu^h 
they  are  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  They  are  hatched 
alone,  and  aa  they  can  do  without  nourishment  while 
coming  out  of  the  egg,  the  female  is  in  no  haste  to  bring  it 
to  them:  she  leads  them  towards  tbe  water  and  into  the 
mud,  and  disgorges  for  them  half-digested  food.  The  male 
takes  no  account  of  them.*  The  young  preserve  for  some 
time  the  umbilical  mark  or  cicatrice  on  the  abdomen, 
whereby  the  vitellus  was  absorbed. 

Potitiim  in  the  animal  series.  The  Crocodilidie  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  forming  a  natural  pas^ge  from  the 
Saurians  to  the  Chelonians,  the  last  genera  of  which,  in 
certain  points  of  their  conformatioi^  and  habits,  approx- 
inute  Dearly  to  the  iiuaily  under  consideration. 

Genera.  Alligator. 
(See  tbe  Article,  vol.  L  p.  349.) 
Crocodilus. 

'  "Muzzle  oblong  and  depressed;  teeth  unequal,  the  front  teeth 
•f  the  lower  jaw  at  a  certain  age  pierce  the  upper  jaw,  the 
fourth  on  each  side,  which  are  the  longest,  pais  into  lateral 


notches  of  the  upper  jaw  when  the  moutn  is  shut,  and  are 
not  lodged  in  hollows.  The  skull  behind  the  eyes  has  two 
large  oval  htfles.  The  hind  feet  have  a  dentilated  crest  on 
their  external  border ;  the  intervals  of  the  toes,  the  external 
ones  at  least,  are  entirely  palmated. 

Nothing,  observe  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron,  better  dis- 
tinguishes the  Crocodiles  from  the  Alligators  than  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  muzzle  beliind  the  nostrils,  a  narrowness 
which  is  produced  by  the  deep  notch  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  mandible  serving  for  the  passage  of  the  fourth  lowei 
tooth.  The  Gavials,  it  is  true,  have  similar  notches,  which 
are  destined  for  the  same  purpose.  But  at  the  extremity 
of  the  muzzle  they  have  also  two  others  for  the  reception  d\ 
the  flxint  lower  teeth  ;  in  lieu  of  this  the  front  lower  teeth 
in  the  Crocodiles  pierce  the  upper  mandible  through  and 
through.  Tbe  horizontal  contour  of  the  head  of  the  Croco- 
diles represents,  in  general,  the  figure  of  an  isosceles  triun- 
gle  more  or  less  elongated,  depending  upon  the  sice  of  the 
jaws;  but  in  no  case  is  tbe  muzzle  wider  than  that  of  the 
Caimans,  nor  more  slender  than  that  of  the  Gaviat*.  The 
Crocodiles  have,  like  the  former,  their  jaws  festooned,  as  it 
were,  on  their  sides,  and  their  teeth  unequal,  but  in  less 
number,  because  they  have  never  been  observed  with  more 
than  nineteen  on  each  side  above,  and  sixteen  on  each  side 
below.  The  cranial  holes  are  larger  than  they  are  in  the 
Caimans,  and  less  wide  than  they  are  in  the  Gavials.  Their 
diameter  is  always  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  orbits. 
The  na«al  aperture  is  oval  or  suhcirciilar.  There  is  a  very 
small  bony  plate  ir  the  thickness  of  the  upper  eyelid. 


a,  ikull  of  Croeodiltu  Tulgarii,  fron  abora-,  h.  iknU  of  AIIij(*toc 

Lnclna,  ■une  vt«W|  e,  praflleof  ikullof  CncodUui  vulfarii;  tf,|itDBIa  of  >kaL 
of  Alliptor  Lnciua. 


The  same  remark,  as  to  the  length  of  the  head  in  pro 
portion  to  its  width  at  tbe  three  principal  epochs  of  life, 
applies  to  the  Caimans  as  well  as  to  the  Crocodiles.  Thuis 
at  the  earliest  a^e,  it  is  only  a  little  longer  than  it  is  wide . 
in  middle  age.  its  lenf^h  is  about  double  its  width;  after- 
wards, and  when  the  animal  may  be  considered  adult,  its  lon- 
gitudinal diameter  is  only  tliree  quarters,  or  even  one  half 
greater  than  its  transversal  diameter.  The  head  of  the  Croco- 
diles,  instead  of  possessing  the  smoothness  or  rugosity  whick 
marks  the  young  and  middle  aged,  generally  becomes  v^j-, 
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ragged  in  proportion  as  the  animals  grow  old.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, it  offered  simple  and  regularly  disposed  carinations, 
thetse  become  ramified  or  divided  into  insulated  protu- 
berances, wliicb  completely  change  the  physiognomy  that 
the  species  presented  in  its  two  first  aees.  This  change  is 
particularly  remarkable  in  Crocodilus  oivorcatus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Saurians  of  this  group  have  the 
hind  toes,  the  three  external  ones  at  least,  united  to 
extremity  by  a  vide  natatory  membrane.  There  are  mdeed 
some  nevertheless  in  which  it  is  shorter,  and  one  species, 
Crocodihu  rhomb{fBrt  wants  the  membrane  almost  entirely, 
in  the  interval  of  the  two  inner  toes.  With  about  two  ex- 
ceptions, an  the  Croeodileg  have  the  posterior  border  of  the 
leg  furnished  with  a  dentilated  crest,  formed  of  flattened 
scales.  The  two  species  which  are  said  not  to  present  this 
character  are  CroeodUtu  Qraoeni  and  CroeodilM  rhombi/er 


scutcheons  or  shields  quadrangular,  and  surmounted  by  sa 
longitudinal  rows  of  carina  but  little  elevated. 

Syn.    Crocodilus  amphibius  Nilotictu,  Iioch.   L»  Cro- 
codile da  Nil.  Daud.   Crocodilus  vulgaris,  Cuv.  Croco 
dtlut  mteam,  Tiedm.   Lg  Croeo£t«  wlgttire,  Cuv. 
C-veoiluc,  Grifll  Anim.  Kingd. 


«■  land  foot  of  Catntin ;  b,  hind  foot  of  Ctocodllo.! 

Only  one  species  amoi^  the  Crocodiles  (Crocodilus  eaia- 
jAraeiusJ  has  its  cervical  scales  similar,  in  regard  to  the 
extent  which  they  occupy  on  the  neck,  to  those  of  the  Cai- 
mans, that  is  to  say,  they  form  'a  long  band  commencing 
behind  the  nape  and  prolonging  themselves  to  the  first 
dorsal  plates.  In  the  others,  the  oervical  armour  occupies 
about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  so  that  there  remains  before 
and  behind  it  a  considerable  space  devoid  of  bony  pieces. 
The  scales  which  cover  the  sides  of  the  body  are  flat  in  some, 
carinated  in  others,  and  there  are  some  which  are  provided 
with  both  sorts.  The  carina  springing  from  the  tail-plates 
to  form  the  crest  which  surmounts  that  part,  are  in  general 
lower,  of  less  consistence,  and  less  stiff  than  those  in  the 
Caimans,  Crocodilus  rlwmh\fer  must  however  be  excepted ; 
for  the  caudal  crest  of  that  species  is  very  low,  and,  so  to 
speak,  osseous. 

Merrwn  appears  to  he  the  only  herpetologist  who  has  not 
preserved  tne  name  of  Crocodile  (Crondilus)  tor  this 
family:  he  has  changed  the  name  to  Chamxe,  the  an- 
tient  Egyptian  name  (xa^^o),  aoeording  to  Hoodotiu,  for 
the  crocodile,  and  a  word  still  in  common  use  in  that  coun- 
try. Crocodilus  is  the  I.atin  form  of  KpeKo^iiXoc,  a  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  lizard  common  in  Greece :  this 
name,  it  appears,  they  afterwards  applied  to  the  crocodile  of 
Egypt,  when  they  travelled  into  tnat  country.  (Herodot., 
ii.  69.) 

Zoologists  seem  to  be  agreed  in  allowii^  that  there  is 
iicarcely  any  genus  of  Reptiles  the  species  of  which  are  so 
difticult  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  as  those  of 
Croeodilus.  This  task,  observe  MM.  Dnmfeil  and  Bibron, 
is  become  comparatively  easy,  thanks  to  the  labours  of 
Cuvier,  Geoffiroy  St.  Hindre,  and  others,  but  still  all  dif- 
ficulty is  not  removed.  MM.  Dum^  and  Bibnm,  aftn- 
extensive  examination,  as  they  state,  reduce  the  species  to 
eight ;  and  even  of  these,  they  appear  to  consider  some, 
Crocodilus  Oravesii  and  Crocodilus  galeatus,  for  example, 
doubtful.   We  select  as  an  example  Crocodilus  vulgaris. 

Description.  Jaws  not  elongated  into  a  narrow  beak. 
Hind  feet  largely  palmated;  and  with  a  festoon^  crest 
aloi%  their  postanor  border.   Six  cervical  plates.  Dorsal 


[NuebilandoRvlealpUtM,  Ice.  of  Crocodiliu  Tulgwii.] 

MM.  Dumfiril  and  Bibron  make  four  varieties  of  this 
species.  Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  room  for  a  lengthened 
description  of  the  first  Variety  A.  Muzzle  a  little  nar^ 
vo-mA,  TB.tim  flat  than  arched  across,  with  small  hollows 
and  channellioin,  which  are  now  and  uien  worm-shaped,  on 
its  sur&ce.  TMo  of  the  skull  entirely  flat.  Back  green, 
speckled  with  black:  two  or  three  oblique  band*  of  the  last- 
mentioned  colour  on  each  flank. 

Syn.  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  Geoff.  Ann.  Mus.,  tom.  x. 
p.  67.  Descript.  Egyp.  (Hist.  Nat.)  tom.  i  p.  8.  Atlas, 
pi.  2,  fig.  1,  2.  Cnxodilus  vulgaris,  Merr.  Amph.,  p.  37, 
spec.  9.  Crocodilus  Chamses,  Bory  de  Saint  vine.  Diet. 
Clas.,  tom.  v.  p.  105.  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  Geoff.,  Crocod. 
d'Egypte,  p.  159.  Crocodilus  lacunosus,  Geoff.,  Croood. 
d'Egypte,  p.  167.  Crocodilus  tnilgarist  Gray,  Syn{q». 
Rept,  part  i.  p.  57,  spec.  1. 

This,  as  well  as  the  following  vanety,  is  that  to  which 
those  individuals  whose  jaws  are  the  least  narrowed  belong. 
The  jaws  have  not,  indeed,  the  same  width  in  all,  but  it 
may  be  said  generallv,  that  their  width,  when  measured  at 
the  ninth  upper  tootn,  is  only  one-seventh  of  the  length  of 
the  head  measured  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to  the  occiput. 
The  table  of  the  cranium  is  flat :  its  form  is  (quadrilateral, 
but  a  little  wider  than  it  is  long,  and  the  antenor  border  is 
rather  narrower  than  the  posterior  border,  which  is  not 
exactly  rectilinear;  for  it  presents  two  curvatures  of  the 
same  length,  the  concavity  of  which  is  inside.  The  post- 
orbito-cranial  holes  are  large  and  oval:  theirintemalbordei 
is  somewhat  raised  into  a  ridge.  The  inter-ocular  space  is 
hollowed  into  a  sort  of  gutter.  There  are  some  individuals 
of  this  variety  whose  upper  mandible  presents  a  nearly  flat 
sur&ce,  that  is  to  say,  the  extreme  edge  of  its  contour 
is  the  only  part  which  declines  towards  the  lower  jaw.  It 
sometimes  happens,  too,  that  the  mesio-longitudinu  r^on 
is,  for  a  certain  part  of  its  leng^  slightly  concave.  The 
same  individuals  are,  besides,  distinguished  by  having  the 
ridges  which  form  their  internal  orbital  bord^  contmued 
in  mint  of  the  eyes  so  as  to  form  a  lozenge-like  figme  open 
at  its  anterior  and  posterior  angles.  The  mandibular  sur- 
face is  nearly  unbroken,  or,  at  most,  presents  small  hollows, 
considerably  like  those  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  cara- 
pace of  the  Gymnopods  or  Trionyx.  The  mummied  indi- 
vidual on  which  M.  Geoffroy  founded  his  Crocodilus  com- 
planatus,  but  which  MM.  Dum^ril  jand  Bibron  regard  as 
being  clearly  specimens  of  Crocodilus  vulgaris,  is  remark- 
able for  this  condition. 

There  are  other  Crocodili  vuhpiret  of  the  varieQr  A, 
whose  upper  jaw  is  slightly  arched  across  its  posterior  lialf. 
which  presents  on  its  mesial  and  longitudmal  r^on  a 
swelling  more  or  less  marked.  In  these  the  praorbital 
ridges  are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  inequalities  on  the 
surfoce  of  their  muzzle  are  produced  by  numerous  hollows, 
simply  longitudinal  or  vermiculiform.  As  an  example  of 
this  group  MM.  Dum£ril  and  Bibron  refer  to  the  indivi- 
dual brought  from  EKypt  by  M.  CSeoffroy,  and  which  both 
Cuvier  and  himself  nave  taken  as  thei^  <tf  CrwsodUm 
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[CroeodUiu  t  nl|;uu,] 


AM  the  indiriduals  belonging  to  the  first  varied  seea  by 
MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  present  a  strong  protuberance 
upon  the  upper  mandible  above  the  ninth  tooth  ;  and,  on 
each  side  of  the  muzxle,  behind  the  nasal  hole,  a  lon(E;itudi- 
nal  swelling  directed  obliquely  inirards.  The  edges  of 
the  jaws  are  strongly  festooned ;  the  teeth  with  which  they 
are  armed  amount  to  thirty-six  in  the  upper  mandible, 
eighteen  on  each  side,  and  thirty  in  the  lower  jaw,  ftileen 
on  the  right  side  and  the  same  number  on  the  left.  The 
largest  of  the  teeth  are  the  third  and  the  ninth  above;  the 
first,  fourth,  and  eleventh  below. 

The  length  of  the  ))osterior  limbs  is  equal  to  the  extent 
of  the  body  between  the  shoulder  and  the  thigh.  The  an- 
terior limb.')  are  one-third  less,  and  have  the  toes  entirely 
free.   The  hind  toes  are  united  by  a  natatoi-y  membrane. 

Behind  the  occiput  there  are  two  pairs  of  scutcheons  or 
shields  placed  across  the  nape,  one  on  the  right,  the  other 
on  the  left,  of  the  mesio-longitudinal  line.  Thev  are  oval 
and  strongly  cai-inated.  There  are  individuals  wbich  have 
only  two  of  these  scutcheons,  and  others  which  have  three ; 
hut  the  proper  number,  and  that  presented  by  the  ^eatost 
number  of  examples  seen  by  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron, 
is  four.  After  tne  uuclial  scutcheons  come  two  others, 
much  smaller,  which  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  rather  near  the  cervical  shield.  The  plates  which 
compose  th's  are  six  in  number,  forming  two  transverse 
rows,  one  of  four  a  little  arched,  the  other  of  two.  Of  these 
six  plates,  which  aresauored  or  trapezoid,  the  two  middle  ones 
of  tne  first  rank  are  toe  largest,  and  the  two  lateral  ones 
the  smallest :  their  caif  na  is  strong  and  moderately  elevated. 

From  sixteen  to  ei^teen  rows  of  bony  scutcheons  may 
he  counted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  origin  of  the  Uil.  When  there  are  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  the  first  is  almost  idways  composed  of  two 
scutcheons  only ;  but  in  general  four  ma^  be  counted  in 
the  first  row,  from  six  to  ten  or  eleven  m  the  following 
rows,  and  four  only  in  the  last  rows.  The  bark  presents 
six  longitudinal  rows  of  carints,  but  of  these  the  two  exter- 
nal ones  are  much  shorter  than  the  others.  The  plates 
which  support  the  carints  of  these  two  external  rows  are 
of  a  sub-oval  foroL  Those  of  the  middle  are  four-aided, 
wider  than  they  are  long :  those  of  the  other  two  are  squared. 
The  carinte  of  the  two  middle  series  are  lower  than  the 
othei's.  To  the  right  and  left  of  these  six  rows  uf  oarinated 
dorsal  plates,  there  are  four  cm*  five  others  smaller  and  oval, 
which  are  not  always  disposed  sufficiently  regularly  to  form 
a  hand  parallel  to  that  on  the  outside  of  which  it  is  placed. 

The  tail  is  surrounded  by  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-eight 
scaly  rings.  The  crest  whichsunnountait  is  double,  some- 
times asnr  ai  the  fifteenth,  sometinm  as  &r  as  the  aeren- 
teenth:  it  is  delicate,  flexible,  and  deeply  dentUated.  The 
caudal  carincB  of  the  middle  r^ion  disappear  after  the 
ninth  scaly  ring. 

The  scales  of  the  sides  of  the  body  and  of  the  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  neck  are  flat :  some  are  oval,  others 
circular.  Tuhereulated  and  carinated  scales  may  be  some- 
tiroes  seen  among  them.  The  limbs  are  covered  by  rhom- 
boidul  and  simple  tctuella.  The  posterior  border  of  the 
hind  limbs  is  furnished  with  a  dozen,  forming  a  festooned 
crest 

The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  protected  by  quadrangular 
teutelia,  having  often  each  a  pore  towards  the  niidue  of 
its  posterior  border. 

C(dour.—A\\  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  an  olive- 
green,  sprinkled  with  black  on  the  head  and  neck,  and 
marked  with  liiesame  colour  on  the  hack  and  tail.  Two  or 
three  lane  oblique  black  bands  show  themselves  on  eadi 
flank.  The  lower  parts  of  the  animal  are  of  a  greenish- 
veUdw.  The  uaito  are  of  a  brown  tint. 
'  Hmmmiov.— MM.  Dum&il  and  Bibron  sute  that  thaj 


have  seen  eighteen  indiTifiuala  of  this  variety,  from  flf^ 
centimetres  to  three  matras  in  length.  Those  of  the  indi 
vidualfl  whose  locality  is  well  proved  came  from  Egypt  or 

Senegal.  There  were  eight  from  the  latter  country  and 
among  them  were  the  smallest  and  the  largest  of  the  series. 
Among  the  Egyptian  specimens  was  that  dissected  at 
Cairo  by  M.  Grconroy,  who  brought  it  to  the  French  Mu 
seum,  and  two  nttimmies,  one  a  metre  long,  which  MM. 
Dum6ril  and  Bibron  are  of  opinion  was  erroneously  consi- 
der&il  by  M.  Geofiroy  as  belonging  to  his  Crocadttui  mar- 
gtnaius  (variety  C.  of  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron);  the 
.other,  two  metres  and  fifty  centimetres  in  length,  on  which 
M.  Geoffrey  founded  his  species  Croc.  cwnpUuiatut. 

Variety  a.  Crtcodilut palustris.  Less.  Voy.  lDd.ori«iU 
Bell,  Zool.  Rent.  p.  305.  CrooodUut  vulgaru,  Var.  E. 
Gray,  Synops.  RepL,  p.  AS. 

VarietifG.  Croa)diiut  marginatum.  Geoff.  Croe.d'E^te. 
p.  165.  CroeoHhu  wlgarit,  Var.  B.  Gray,  Synops.  Kept, 
part  L,  p.  58. 

Variety  D.  Body  elongated,  slender.  Jaws  very  much 
narrowed;  the  upper  jaw  slightly  arched  transversel). 
Chanfrein  elevateq ;  surface  of  the  upper  mandible  some- 
what embossed  as  it  were.  Cranial  region  perfectly  flat. 
Carinte  of  the  two  roesio-longitudinal  series  a  little  lower 
than  the  others,  and  also  more  approximated.  ITpper  parts 
sprinkled  with  black  angular  stains.  Syn.  Vroeodilttt 
comptanatag,  Crocodilm  Suchw,  Geoff. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  notice  the  antient 
history  of  an  animal  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians  and  even 
elevated  by  them  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  mr  it  was  certainly 
one  of  the  symbols  of  Typhon.  Hwodotus,  Aristotle,  Dio- 
dorus,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  will  be  read  with  interest  on 
this  subject  While  was  woishi|n>cd  in  one  part  of 
Egypt  under  the  name  of  Suekm  w  Saachit,  it  was  eaten 
at  Elephantine.  Cuvier  obserres  that  the  term 
or  £ovxtc  wu  only  appl'ed  to  the  sacred  individual,  as 
Apis,  Mnevis,  and  Pacis  were  appellations  of  the  deified 
hulls  of  Memphis,  HeliopoUs,  and  Hermonthia  respectively, 
and  not  intended  to  designate  particidar  races  of  oxen. 
Geqfiroy  St  Hilaire  is  of  a  difierant  opinion  from  Cuiier, 
who  considered  that  Champsa  *,  as  used  by  Herodotus,  was 
not  applied  by  that  historian  to  the  locality  of  Elephantinr 
alone,  nor  to  any  particular  species.  GecrfGroy  observes  that 
the  crocodile  still  bears  in  Egypt  the  name  of  TVmjo.  which 
M.  Champollion  thought  he  recognized  upon  many  papyn 
as  mxhah,  a  word  which  he  regards  as  formed  of  thepreposi- 
tiun  *  ffi,'  'in,*  and  the  substanti^-e  *  saJC  *^.'  With  re- 
gard to  the  Sudtu»,  M.  Champollion,  the  younger,  sutei 
%at  the  Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Souk  to  a  deity  which 
they  represented  as  a  man  with  a  crocodile's  head.  "We  re- 
fer those  who  wish  to  fidlow  out  thia  part  of  the  sub^ 
more  espeeially  to  the  antient  authors  above  mentioned, 
to  M.  Greioffiroy  St.  Hilaire,  to  Cuvier,  and  to  the  interesting 
work  lately  published  on  Egyptian  antiquitiest  as  part 
the  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  observing-  only 
Uiat  the  Egyptians  ornamented  their  tame  crocoddes  by 
hanging  rings  of  gold  and  precious  stones  in  the  opercula 
of  their  ears,  which  they  pierced  for  the  purposev  adorned 
their  ibrefeet  with  brsicelcts,  and  presented  them  in  this 
finery  to  the  veneration  of  the  people.  Iliey  also  fed  them 
welL  Cake,  roast-meat  and  mulled  wine  were  occasionallv 
crammed  and  ponred  down  their  throats.  Pliny,  ^lian. 
and  others  did  little  but  copy  what  preceding  writers  had 
written  upon  Uus  suhjeot,  out  we  learn  from  the  former 
that  the  Romans  first  saw  them  in  the  iEdilesfajp  of  Scau- 
rus,  who  showed  five.  Angustus  intredneed  thur^-six  of 

*  TkMXitf*m  il  *i  K^ixttttXii  AxJk^  But  thty  •»  aot  caJW 

Croeodita^  bat  Cbftmpw. 
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tiiam  into  >a  aaiphitliMtn  at  one  tiaM,  vhere  thay  mro 
■11  kOlad  by  OlafiBtoxs. 

It  u  wiiA  that  Croeodihu  wJgarit  if  no  longer  soon  in 
^  TMtM^  but  thct  it  is  found,  KtmotimM  in  gnat  numbon 
in  Hm  Tlufaud  ud  tbm  Upper  Nile. 

Oavialk 

Jem  venr  narrow,  very  much  tlongated.  fiirming  a  aort 
of  inboyUnorieal  beak.  Four  notches  in  the  upper  man- 
dible, in  which  are  received  the  first  and  the  fourth  of  the 
lower  teetb. 

The  upper  mandible  of  the  Gamalt  is  never  pieroed  for 
the  intreiniasion  of  the  teetb  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  it  ii  in 
Cneodilut ;  but  there  axe  four  large  notohea  which  serve 
as  lodgments  for  the  flrat  and  fourth  pair  of  lower  teath. 
T^B  QaoiaU  are  besides  distinfpiished  by  the  narrowness 
and  length  presented  by  the  anterior  part  of  their  head  and 
jawB,  whidi  resemble  a  lort  of  atraignt  beak  spread  out  at 
Its  origin,  subnylindrical  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  length, 
and  terminating  in  a  sli^t  circuwr  enlargement  at  its  ex- 
treminr.  These  jaws  are  reetilinear.  and  not  undulated  as 
in  Aliif^ator  and  Crocodtlut.  The  number  of  teeth  with 
wliieh  these  narrow  mandibles  are  armed  is  also  greater 
than  in  either  of  the  last-mentioned  genera,  amounting 
ordinarily  in  Oavialii  to  1 18  or  1 20,  all  of  which  are  equal, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  compose  the  five  or  six 
flr^t  pairs  abo\'e  as  well  as  below.  The  post-orbito-cranial 
holes  are  oval,  and  larger  than  they  are  in  Croondilta,  for 
their  diameter  approaches  that  of  the  orbits  themselves. 
The  external  orifice  of  the  nasal  ff»sa  or  rather  of  the  long 
eanal  which  M.  G«<»ffiroy  St.  Hilaire  has  tenned  Cranio- 
rtapirtUory,  is  triai^Iar.  The  membrane  whiefa  closea 
this  orifice  has  a  oonsderable  development  in  the  males,  and 
forms  a  large,  oval,  cartilaginous  mass.  This  prominence  is 
a  kind  of  sac  dividiad  into  two  portions  intenially,  the  aper- 
ture of  which  is  backwards  and  a  little  below  As  in  the 
crocodiles,  the  eyelid  eontaina  in  its  substanee  a  rudiment 
of  a  bony  plate.  » 

The  hind  feet  (tf  the  Gavitut  are  formed  for  the  most 
part  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  majority  of  species 
of  Crocndihu ;  that  is  to  say,  there  ar^  long  and  wide 
webs  between  the  toes,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg  is 
furnished  with  a  dentilated  crest.  The  cervical  plates  of 
the  Gavials  form  a  long  band  on  the  neck,  as  in  the  Cai- 
mans, and  in  one  speaes  only  of  Crocodile,  The  scales  of 
the  Hanks  are  flat  and  ovaL  The  carims  which  surmount 
the  bony  pieces  fonning  the  dorsad  euirasn  are  low,  but  the 
crest  of  tne  taUisverymueh  elevated  throughout  the  whcde 
of  ita  length. 

The  Cot'iRon*  and  CneodUnt  in  thoir  youth,  have  dia 


a,  ikull  of  tb«  GMftt  Oavul,  OnidU  Oufetkat,       from  Bbon ;  h,  lOTrat 
'ow  of  Gavlal,  anrtiher  tndlTtdual;  c.  pmOto  of  ite  (kuU  tt  Oaml }  4,  ouUl»e 
,)-«lMitda>*m«  with  the  lDtH<»nto. 


bead  abort  m  proportion  to  the  siie  which  it  exhftili  8< 
their  flill  growth.  The  oontrai^  obtain*  among  the  ChtvUh 
for  in  them  the  head  is  |voportionally  longer  m  youth  than 
it  is  in  age,  n  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  becoming 
shorter  a*  the  animal  iucr«aaes  m  sixe.  (Dumftril  and 
Bthran  t 

The  Gavials  wwe  distinguished  genericahy  by  Cuvter 
under  the  name  of  Longiroatria,  and  bv  Wagler  under  that 
of  Rhamphottima.  The  term  generally  adopted  by  »k/1o- 
gists  is  Oavialis.   Example.  Gaviaiis  Gangeiiatt. 

SyxL  The  namw-beaked  crorodiU  qf  the  Ganges,  Edw., 
Phil.  Trans.  CroeodiluamaxilUt  teretibm  ntbcylindraceu, 
Oronov.  Zooph.  Crocodilus,  Merck,  Hess.  Beytr.  Lai'erta 
Gangetica,  Gmel.  La  Gatial,  Lacip.,  Hist.  Quad.  Ovip. 
Le  Gania/,  Bonn.,  Encye.  M£tlL  CrofftdUM  du  Gange  ou 
Qavial,  Fauj.  Saint  Fond.  Hist  Mont  Saint-Pierre.  Cro- 
eodihts  hnfnrottrit,  Schneid..  Hist  Amph.  Ze  Garial, 
Ix^^  Hist  Kept.  Qangetie  crocodile,  Shaw.  Gener.  Zoo< 
Croeodihta  arctiroatria,  CrocodHw  longiroatria,  Daud., 
Hilt  Rept  Crocodiiui  longiroatria,  Crocodilua  tenuiro^ 
tria,  Cuv.,  Ann.  Mus.  Hist  Nat.  Crocodilua  Ganaetiew, 
Crocodilua  temtiroatris,  TieA.,  0pp.  und  Libosch,  Naturg, 
Amph.  Gavialia  longirostris,  Gavialis  tenutrottris,  Merr. 
Amph.  Crocodilua  longiroatrtt,  Crocodilua  tettuiroatris, 
Cuv.,  Oss.  Fobs.  Le  Grand  Gavial,  La  Petit  Gaviai, 
Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  Diet  Class.  d  Hist.  Nat  Croco- 
dilua Oangeticus,  Crocodilus  tenuiroatris,  Geoff.,  M<5m. 
Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat  Le  Gavial  du  Gange,  Cuv.,  Refi.  Anim. 
Gavtalia  tenuiroatria,  Quer.,  Icon.  Reg.  Anim.  Hhamjhoa- 
toma  lenuirosire,  Wa]^.,  NaturL  Syst  Amph.  Gavialia 
Oattgeticua,  Gray,  Synops.  Rept,  Tlie  Gavial  of  the 
Ganges,  Griff.,  Anim.  Kingd. 

Deacriptton.—Tb»  head  of  the  Gaoiat  may  be  eonaiderod 
as  framed  of  two  parts ;  one  anterior  and  long,  almost  cy- 
lindrical in  form,  more  or  less  flattened ;  the  other  posterior 
and  short,  presentint;  the  figure  of  a  depressed  hexahedron, 
wider  behind  than  before.  The  jaws  constitute  the  an- 
terior part  or  beak,  which  is  long,  straight  and  .jf  i>xtreme 
narrowness,  but  not  properly  speaking,  cylindrical.  It  is 
four-sided,  but  the  angles  are  rounded.  It  spreads  out  at 
ita  base  and  terminates  in  front  so  as  to  recall  to  (he  ob> 
server  the  beak  of  the  SpoonbilL  Its  vertical  diameter  is 
throughout  less  than  its  transversal  diameter. 

The  head,  properly  ho  called,  that  is,  the  part  situated 
behind  the  beak,  has  its  sides  straight  and  perpendicular. 
The  upper  surfoce  is  quadrilateral.  The  post-orbital  portion 
is  iat  and  smooth,  except  that  one  can  perceive  tnrough 
the  skin  the  subtriangular  or  ovSid  holes  with  wladk  the 
skull  is  dotted.  The  other  portion  is  oonsider^ly  inclined 
forwards,  and  mostly  occupied  by  the  eyes,  the  interval 
between  which  forms  a  iilight  gutter-hke  depression.  The 
mandible  is  not  continued  &om  the  forehead  by  a  gradual 
slope  as  it  is  in  the  Crocodilea,  but  s'lika  suddenly  to  follow 
a  straight  and  nearly  horizontal  di'eiLiou.  on  a  line  with 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  orbit  At  \Xu>  extremity  of  this 
upper  mandible  are  the  four  notches  ^or  the  passage  of  the 
first  and  fourth  lower  teeth  when  thtr  moiKb  is  shut  Two 
of  these  notches  are  very  deep,  and  situated  quite  in  firont : 
the  other  two  are  moderate,  and  placed  one  on  the  right, 
the  other  on  the  left,  behind  the  spatuUform  termination 
of  the  beak,  where  it  is  slightly  constricted. 

The  division  of  the  lover  jaw  into  two  branches  does  not 
commence  till  tovarda  the  twenty-second  or  twenty-third 
tootb.  The  ten  flrst  upper  teetht  among  which  the  two  an- 
terior teeth  an  the  least  separated,  are  implanted  in  the 
intermaxillary  bone,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  teetb 
of  the  upper  mandible  are  longer  than  the  corresponding 
teeth  of  tue  lower  jaw.  Up  to  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
pair  they  are  turned  a  little  outwards,  so  that  when  the 
mouth  is  shut  the  upper  teetb  pass  over  the  sides  of  t>ie 
lower  jaw,  and  the  lower  teeth  over  the  sides  of  the  uppor. 
Hie  SIX  last  pairs  are  straight  or  nearly  so,  so  that  the 
points  of  the  one  set  correspond  exactly  with  the  mtervals 
of  the  other.  The  first  the  third,  and  the  fourth  above, 
and  the  first  second,  and  fourth  below,  are  the  longest. 
They  are,  in  general,  a  little  curved  and  slightly  compressed 
from  before  backwarda,  and  are  very  slightly  trenchant 
right  and  left.  Hardly  more  than  the  eight  or  nine  last  on 
each  side  are  nearly  conical.  Slight  vertical  ridges  show 
themselves  on  the  surfoce  of  the  teeth  of  old  inoividuals. 

Under  the  throat  about  the  middle  of  the  branches  of 
the  maxiMary  bone,  are  situated,  one  oeihe  tig^  epd  the 
other  on  the  left  aide,  the  mij^^u^ei^al^OO^  LC 
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The  external  onSce  of  the  nostrils  opens  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  beak,  at  a  small  distance  nrom  its  terminal 
bonier.  The  aperture  is  semilunar,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
may  be  perceived  a  cartilaginous  plate,  which  divides  it 
longitudinaUy  in  two.  The  edges  of  this  opening  form  two 
lips,  which  appear  to  have  the  power  of  approaching  each 
other,  so  as  to  close  the  aperture  hermetically.  The  an- 
l«rior  of  these  is  curvilinear,  and  the  posterior  rectilinear; 
in  the  females  and  in  young  subjects  they  are  very  delicate 
and  quite  soft ;  but  in  the  old  males  the  anterior  lip  not 
only  arrives  at  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  but  a  develo])- 
ment  that  carries  it  backwards  as  &r  as  the  seventh  pair 
of  teeth,  and  triples  the  thickness  of  the  muzzle.  This 
pouch  or  cartilaginous  sac,  with  two  compartments,  is  of  a 
subnjval  form,  and  is  notched  behind  so  as  to  form  two  very 
thick  rounded  lobes.  Above  the«te  on  the  mesial  line 
and  in  front,  a  cordiforra  prominence,  on  each  side  of  which 
is  a  deep  fold  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  This  sac  has  its 
opening,  which  is  common  to  it  and  the  nostriU,  below. 
This  apparatus  is  the  nasal  purse  or  poudi  (Bourse  ruuale) 
otVL.  Geoffiroy,  and  in  his  opinion  performs  the  office  of  a 
reservoir  of  air  fbr  the  animal  vh»a  plunged  beneath  the 
surfhce  of  the  water. 

The  anterior  limb  ii  nearly  one-half  longer  than  that 
part  of  the  body  which  lies  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior limbs  of  the  same  side.  The  hinder  limb  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  same  interval.  The  third  toe  is  longest 
in  all  the  feet  The  three  middle  toes  of  the  fore  foot  are 
united  at  their  base  by  a  very  short  membrane :  the  other 
two  toes  are  free,  as  well  as  the  first  toe  of  the  posterior 
feet ;  but  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  las^  are 
united  by  a  thick  membrane  with  a  free  border,  which  is 
notched  as  it  were  semicircularly  between  the  toes.  The 
nails  are  slightly  arched. 

The  nape  supports  two  stxonff  soutcheons,  snrmoanted 
a  earitMt  more  compressed  behind  tlian  itis  beibra.  Their 
form  is  oval,  and  weir  height  nearly  equal  to  their  width. 
There  is  sometimes  a  small  scutcheon  on  each  side  of  these. 
This  is  the  case  in  one  of  the  largest  individuals ;  viz.,  that 
described  by  Lac£pMe,  and  flnired  by  Faujas  de  Saint- 
Fond  in  his  *  History  of  St.  Peter's  Mountain,'  at  Blaes- 
tricht.  Th$  cervical  scutcheons,  to  the  number  of  four 
pairs,  form  a  longitudinal  band,  which  extends  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  neck  to  the  dorsal  shield.  The 
two  first  are  triai^lar,  the  six  others  quadrilateraL  Each 
of  them  have  a  longitudinal  carina  on  their  mesial  line, 
and  there  is  a  la^  scale  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of 
the  last  pair. 


LNnehal  and  ewrical  platM,  lir.,  uf  two  ludhUual* of  Gavtalb  Oangaliaw 
ftom  Cnvin-l 

The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  transversely  cut  by 
eighteen  bands  of  osseous  plates,  with  equal  Cannes,  which 
L-onsequently  form  four  longitudinal  rows  alt  down  the  back. 
The  plates  of  the  two  lateral  rows  are  squared  and  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  the  mesial  rows,  which  are  slao  four- 
sided,  but  their  Icmgitudinal  diameter  is  less  than  their 
transversaL  A  longitudinal  row  of  other  carinated  scut- 
cheons borders  this  dorsal  cnirasd  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left,  for  a  part  of  its  length.  Tlie  (tanki>,  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  a  portion  of  its  upper  part,  are  covered  with  oval, 
flat  scales  of  moderate  size.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by 
from  toirty-four  to  forty  scaly  circles,  the  number  \-arying 


m  different  mdividuals.  The  dentilated'crest  does  not  be- 
come very  perceptible  till  towards  the  sixth  or  sevmth 
circle :  its  double  portion  terminates  ai  the  eisfateeath  oc 
nineteenth.  This  orest  is  highest  towards  the  middle  of  the 
tail,  elsewhere  it  is  delicate  and  flexible.  Hie  scales  which 
clothe  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  quadrilateral,  oblong 
and  perfectly  smooth:  there  are  nearly  sixty  transversa 
rows  mm  the  chin  to  the  vent,  and,  like  those  of  the  flanks, 
they  are  all  pierced  mOi  a  small  pore  on  the  middle  of  their 
posterior  border. 

The  limbs  sre  protected  above  with  rhomboidsl  scales: 
the  anterior  limbs  on  their  external  edge ;  the  posterior 
limbs,  from'  the  hock  {jarrefi  to  the  little  toe,  have  a  row 
forming  a  serrated  e<^e.  The  surface  of  Uie  natatory 
membranes  ia  covered  with  granulous  scales. 

Colour.  The  ground  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  deep 
water  green,  on  which  are  often  scattered  numerous  oblong, 
irregular,  brown  spots.  In  young  subjects,  the  back  and 
limbs  are  transversely  banded  with  black.  The  lower  re- 
gion of  the  hod^  is  very  pa^yellow,  or  whitish.  The  jawb 
are  sprinkled  with  brown.  The  nails  are  of  a  dear  horn- 
colour.  (Dumiril  and  Kbron.) 

The  Gavial  of  the  Ganges  is  supposed  to  lie  the  Isi^est  vi 
the  living  Saurians.  Hie  measurement  of  the  largest  men- 
tioned by  MM.  Dum£ril  and  Bibton  is  given  at  five  metres, 
fOTty  centimetres. 

Cuvier  was  led  to  think,  principally  &om  the  figures  pub- 
lished by  Fai^as  de  Saint  Fond,  that  there  was  more  than 
one  species  of  Gavial,  and  on  subsequent  inquiry,  distin- 

fuished  two,  the  Great  Gavial  and  the  Little  Gavial ;  but 
0  was  afterwards  satisfied  from  the  examination  of  nume- 
rous specimwia  that  age  alone  made  the  difference  between 
them. 

Fossil  CROComunx. 

*  In  the  living  subgenera  of  the  Croobdilean  femily,'  ob- 
serves I^.  BucUand  (Bridgewater  Treatise  p.  '  *e 
see  the  elongated  and  slender  beak  of  the  Gavial  of  the 
Ganges,  constructed  to  feed  on  fishes ;  whilst  the  shorter 
and  stronger  snout  of  the  broad-nosed  Crocodiles  and 
Alligators,  gives  them  the  power  of  seizing  and  devouring 
quacurupeds  that  come  to  the  banks  of  rivers  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  drink.  As  there  were  scarcely  any  mammalia 
during  the  secondan'  periods,  whilst  the  waters  were  abun- 
dantly stored  with  fishes,  we  might,  a  priori,  expect  that  if 
any  Crocodilean  forms  had  then  existed,  they  would  most 
nearly  have  resembled  the  modem  Gavial.  And  we  have 
hitherto  feund  only  those  genera  which  have  eloi^ated 
beaks,  in  fbrmations  author  to  and  including  the  chalk ; 
whilst  true  Crocodiles,  with  a  short  and  brou  uiout  like 
that  of  the  Cayman  and  the  Alligator,  appear  for  the  first 
tiibe  in  strata  of  the  tertiary  periods,  in  which  the  isuuius 
of  mammalia  abound.' 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  proceed  to  give  exam- 
ples of  the  long-beaked  division,  which,  while  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  living  Gavial  in  the  tma  of  the 
head  and  jaws,  will  be  found  to  differ  materially  flnm  it  in 
some  particulars. 

The  genus  Steneogaurus  of  Geoftoy  St  Hilaire  appears 
to  come  the  nearest  in  its  conformation  to  the  living  Gavial, 
and  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  muzzle  and  ante- 
rior nasal  aperture  will  be  derived  fVom  the  following  cut 
of  a  specimen  from  Havre* ; 


[Hsuto  gf  StMMOMonia  ftotk  Sr.  BvAlud,  wh» 


whflst,  in  Teleotaurust  Geoff.,  thot^h  there  is  oooaider- 
able  similari^in  the  general  oontour  of  the  head  and  jaw% 
the  oonfbnnation  of  the  muzzle  and  nasal  aperture  is  very 

difli»rent  from  that  of  the  living  saurian,  the  anterior  tenm- 
nation  of  that  aperture  ferming  almost  a  vertical  section  of 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible. 

As  an  example  of  the  more  Crocodilean  form,  we  select 
the  cranium  and  the  upper  mandible  of  a  specimen  from 
the  London  clay  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  figored  also  by  Dr. 
Buckland  in  his  Bridgewater  treatise. 

*  Dr.  Bndilatid  italei  that  the  came  apvcm  oeenia  to  tlis  KlamnidB 
elayarshuuiirer  Hill  nearOxfjitL 
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rTelmiiLiira*  Ch«pinBiiDi.  a,  hcud  Men  from  n1>oTe )  b,  hrml  of  nnolhrri 
Individiul  of  the  imniD  apt-cies  aeta  from  Irlow.  shuwiag  thii  lower  jiiw  ;  lo. 
calUyof  Hoih,  Uu  tn  the  neighbourhood  of  Wblt^ ;  c.  tntiile  view  ofkoie- 
r»r  esiremttjr  or)a<*«r  tew.  LocaUty,  Ureu  OoUia  atEmJow  near  WooiUtuck, 
Oson.  Fran  Dr.  Bockkod.] 


LAnlerioTextMBilleeof  the  beak  or  jawa  orTeleowmt.  Loeallly,  Orvat 
Oulile,  Stoiwillekl,  Oxon.  From  Dr.  Bnekland.] 


[Skntl  orCMCodllui  Speneml.] 

Though  difTering  from  both,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  our  cuts,  that  this  last  form  of  head  comes  nearer  to  that 
of  Alligator  than  lb  that  of  Crocodilui. 

MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron,  in  their  elaborate  work  on 
Reptiles,  from  which  we  have  drawn  largely,  arrange  the 
genera  Ichthyosaurui  and  I^enotaurus  among  others,  un- 
der their  Saurietu  Aapidiotet  Foatitt$,  an  arrangement  to 
which  we  cannot  subscribe  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
enre  between  the  or|^ization  of  these  extinct  Saurian 
forms  and  the  Croeodihd».  Indeed  thevery heading  Sauriens 
Aspt'diotM  fossiles,  would  seem  to  be  a  vamii^  to  exclude 
Imthyotauri  and  Pluiotauri  from  such  an  association. 

We  cannot  close  fliia  part  of  the  subject  better  than  in 
the  following  words    Dr.  Buokland. 

*  The  discovery  of  Crocodilean  forms  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  living  Gavial  in  the  same  early  strata  that  contain  the 
first  traces  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  the  Plesiosaurus,  is  a 
fact  which  seems  wholly  at  variance  with  every  theory  that 
would  derive  the  race  of  Crocodiles  from  Ichthyosauri  and 
Plesiosauri  by  any  process  of  gradual  transmutation  or  de- 
velopment. The  fint  appearance  all  ^lese  three  families 
of  reptiles  seems  to  have  been  nearly  simultaneous ;  and 
they  all  continued  to  exist  togatlwr  untU  Um  termination 
of  the  seoondaiy  fbrmatiiHis,  when  the  Ichthyosauri  and 
Plesiosauri  heoune  extinct,  and  forms  of  Crocodiles 
proachtng  to  the  Cayman  and  the  Alligator  were  for  the 
first  time  introduced.'  {Bruigewaier  Treatise,  vol.  L  p.  254.) 

CROCODILU'RUS.  [I^xmTiADiB.] 

CROCUS,  a  beautiful  genus  of  Iridaceous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  many  hardy  species,  some  of  which  are  among 
the  commonest  ornaments  of  gardens.  Crocuses  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant,  three  only  being  wild  with  us,  namely  Crocus 
nudifloruB,  which  is  abunduit  in  the  meadows  near  Not- 
tingham, C  vera  us,  and  C.  sativus.  Botanists  have  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  ascotain  by  what  precise  technical 
marks  the  species  are  to  he  distinguished.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  occupy  ourselves  with  that  subject,  but  shall  rather 
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enumerate  briefly  the  names  and  localities  of  such  n  are 
apparently  distinct ;  so  that  those  who  wish  to  form  a  eon^ 
plete  collection  of  these  pretty  flowers  may  know  where  to 
look  for  them,  and  when  their  task  is  accomplished. 

•  Vernal  SpBCtBS. 

1.  C.  vemtii.  This  is  the  common  purple  or  white 
crocus  of  our  gardens  in  the  spring.  It  has  produced  a 
multitude  of  florists*  varieties,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  well  marked.  Its  n>ot-«oats  are  finely  netted^ 
its  flowers  scentless,  and  the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  flowei 
hairless.  C.  ajbiflorue  and  C.  obtwatuM  are  varieties  of  it. 
It  is  said  to  be  wild  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  it  may 
have  been  introduced.  It  is  certainly  wild  on  the  Alpt, 
particularly  of  the  Tyrol.  Piedmont,  Switzerland.  Salzbun, 
and  Carinthia,  descending  to  the  sea-coast  at  Friuli.  It 
is  also  found  on  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  and  else- 
where in  similar  situations  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
associating  itself  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  similar  trees,  and 
not  existing  at  elevations  exceeding  6000  feet 

2.  C.  versicolor ,  the  common  sweet-scented,  variegated, 
spring  crocus.  There  are  not  many  varietiea  of  it,  all  of 
which  are  recc^ized  by  the  root-coats  not  being  cut  circu- 
larly, the  yellow  tube  of  the  flower  bearded  with  hairs,  and 
the  sweet  scent  It  grows  vQd  about  Nizza  (Nice),  and  in 
all  the  eastern  parts  of  Provence. 

3.  C.  bifiortu,  'the  Scotch  croons.  The  beautiflil  pencilled 
sepals  and  clear  or  bluish  white  petals  of  this  species  dis- 
tinguish it  at  once ;  added  to  which  the  root-coats  are  cut 
round  into  circular  se^ents,  a  circumstance  that  occurs  ir; 
no  other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  the  most  southern  parts 
of  Italy ;  growing  wild  in  sterile  subalpine  pastures  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  similar  situations  in  Sicily. 
Our  garden  plants  are  merely  a  cultivated  state  of  the  C*. 
piuilluf  of  the  It^Ds. 

4.  G.  Imperati,  This  is  little  known  in  England.  Its 
leaves  appear  long  before  the  flowers,  and  are  glaucous  and 
spreading.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  a  delicate  violet 
inside,  but  externally  white ;  the  petals  are  almost  whole- 
coloured  and  pale  purple,  except  at  the  base;  the  sepals  are 
strongly  feathered  with  rich  purple.  A  white  and  a  wbole- 
colotVM  variety  of  it  are  said  to  exist  It  differs  from 
C.  biflorut  in  its  root-coats  being  membranous,  and  not  cut 
circularly,  and  from  C.  versicolor  in  the  tube  of  the  flower 
not  being  hairy.  It  inhabits  low  hills  and  woods  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  on  Capri,  on  Mount  S.  Angelo  di 
Costellamare,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  supposed  that  C.  suave- 
olena  is  at  most  only  a  variety  of  this. 

5.  C.  lutgwt  or  vuesiacus,  the  large  yellow  crocus.  It  is 
characterized  by  very  large  whole-coloured  flowers,  and  large 
roots,  with  coarsely  netted  coats.  It  is  an  oriental  plant, 
but  its  exact  locality  is  unknown. 

6.  C.  aureus,  the  small  yellow  crocus,  by  no  means  so 
ccHumon  as  die  last,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  varie^.  Its 
flowers  are  smaller  and  deeper  coloured,  and  it  has  a  pale 
(roam-coloured  variety.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  wild  on  the 
bills  of  the  Morea. 

7.  C.  susiatms,  the  cloth  of  gold  crocus.  This  speciets  is 
well  known  for  its  coarsely-netted  root  skin  and  small  deep 
yellow  flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are  feathered  with  dark 
chocolate  brown,  and  are  rolled  back  when  expanded  under 
sunshine.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  other  parts  of  south-western  Russia :  it  is  also  believed 
to  be  a  Turkish  plant;  and  localities  are  given  for  it  under 
the  name  of  C.  reticulatus,  on  mountains  near  Trieste,  in 
woods  near  Lippizza,  in  Friuli,  and  in  Hungary,  in  the 
lordship  of  Tolna.  A  remarkable  variety  with  deep  purple 
flowers  exists,  but  it  is  extremely  rare. 

8.  C.  stdkttu*  and  sulfhureus  are  pale  and  probably 
hybrid  varieties  of  C.  luimu.  They  have  never  been  seen 
except  in  gardens,  and  are  the  least  pretty  of  the  genus. 

•  •  Autumnal  Species. 

9.  C.  sativus,  the  common  saffron  crocus,  an  eosteriL 
plant,  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  for  the  sake  of  its 
long  reddish  orange  drooping  stigmas,  which,  when  dried, 
form  the  saffron  of  the  shops.  Its  Asiatic  localities  are 
not  known ;  in  Europe  it  grows  apparently  wfld  in  the 
wuth  of  Tyrol,  and  is  said  to  have  been  fbund  near  Ascoli, 
and  on  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  Its  British  station  is  in  all  pro- 
bability to  be  ascribed  to  accident. 

10.  C.  odorus,  the  Sicilian  safihin.  This  species,  whien 
Das  also  been  named  C.  lot^nfiorus,  a  fiwnd  in  mountain 
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putOMB  in  Calabna«  and  in  both  moantunoui  ud  nmntitoe  i 
situations  through  all  Sicily,  where  its  stinaas  are  collected 
tDStead  of  those  of  the  true  saSVon.  Its  b'ossoms  are  sweet- 
scented,  and  are  known  at  flrst  sight  from  the  stigmas  not 
hantnng  out  of  the  flower,  but  standing  upright  and  in- 
closed within  it.    ITie  tube  of  its  flower  is  very  long. 

11.  C.  Thotnatii,  a  Catabrian  plant,  found  in  mountain 
woods.  It  is  said  to  have  coarsely-netted  root-coats,  tta.- 
nant  saflhui-like  truncated  stigmas  inclosed  within  the 
flower,  which  upean  long  after  the  leaves,  and  has  a 
bearded  throat  BxiBte  in  English  gardens,  but  is  very  rare. 

12.  C*  nudifiorut.  The  flowers  appear  without  the  leaves, 
and  the  root-eoatt  are  slightly  netted.  The  stigmas  are 
divided  into  many  deep  narrow  segments.  The  plant  is 
not  rare  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  about  the  time 
of  the  Colchieum,  to  a  small  species  of  which  it  at  flrst 
sight  bears  much  resemblance.  C.  tpedoius,  multifidua, 
tnedius,  are  mere  varieties  or  synonymous  names  of  this  plant. 

]  3.  C.  eerotinus.  This  requires  to  be  compared  with  C. 
odorw,  to  which  it  approaches  very  nearly,  if  it  be  not  the 
same  thing. 

For  a  florist's  account  of  the  varieties  of  spring  ero-. 
cuses  cultivated  in  the  ^^ardens  of  this  country,  see  the 
TroTuaetiont  qftfie  HnrticutturcU  Society  of  London,  vol.  vii. 

CRCE8U8  (Kpoiffoc).  the  last  of  the  Mermnada,  son  of 
Alyattes,  succeeded  his  &ther  AlyiUtes  ss  king  of  Lydia  at  the 

S:e{^thirty  flve,B.c.960.  (Herod. i.  7 and 26.)  Butbefore 
is  time  he  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  his  fkther  in 
the  government.  (Clinton,  fiuf.  i/ff/.,  p.  297;  andLarcheron 
Herod.,\.  27.)  He  was  contemporary  with  Ptsistratus,  tyrant 
of  Athens  (Herod,  i.  59),  and  with  Anaxandrides,  king  of 
Sparta  (i.  07).  He  attacked  and  reduced  to  subjection  all 
the  lonians  and  ^olians  in  Asia  (i.  26),  and  all  the  nations 
west  of  the  HgJys  (i.  28).  Hie  increase  of  the  Persian 
power  led  Iiim,  uter  consulting  various  oracles  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  AfWca,  to  form  an  alliance  with  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt  (i.  77),  and  with  the  Lacedemonians  (L  69),  as  the 
most  powerftil  people  of  Hellas,  about  554  b.  c.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.,  p.  207).  He  subsequently  attacked  and  conquered 
the  Cappadooun  Syrians  Myood  the  Halys,  and  engi^^ 
ui  battle  with  Cyrus,  in  which  however  neither  was  vfcto- 
lioua.  He  returned  to  Sardis,  intending  to  wait  till  the 
following  year  to  renew  the  war;  butCyntt,  anticipating 
his  designs  attacked  him  in  his  own  capital,  defeated  him, 
and  took  Sardis  b.  c.  546.  Crcesus  was  made  prisoner  and 
was  placed  on  a  pile  to  be  burnt^  but  Cyrus  relented,  and 
the  fire  was  extinguished.  He  reigned  fourteen  years. 
After  his  captivity  he  became  (^rus's  fkvourite  companion 
and  adviser  m  bis  ftiture  wars.  When  Cyrus  died  he  recom- 
mended Croesus  to  his  son  and  euccessor  Cambyses,  as  one 
in  whom  he  might  confide  as  a  friend.  Croesus  however 
did  not  lung  continue  in  the  &vour  of  Cambyses :  he  took 
upon  himself  on  one  occasion  to  admonish  the  king,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  insane,  and  be  had  great  difficulty  in 
eacapmg  with  bis  lift.  LittlA  is  known  of  him  after  this 
period.  Wiile  king  he  was  visitod  by  Solon,  and  Hero- 
aotuB  (i.  30 — 33)  records  a  long  convonation  between  them 
on  wealth  and  happiness.  Tha  ridies  of  OoBSua  were  so 
^ireat  that  his  name  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb.  It 
18  said  that  he  had  a  son  who  was  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  but 
who  gained  the  ^ultv  of  speech  by  the  effort  which  be 
made  to  cry  out  when  he  saw  a  Persian  ffoing  to  kill  his 
father  at  the  capture  of  Sardis.  (Herodotus;  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Solon.) 

CROfT,  WILLIAM  (Mus.  Doc.X  who  as  a  composer  of 
cathedral  music  has  no  superior,  was  born  in  Warwickshire 
in  1677,  and  educated  in  the  Chapel- Royal  under  Dr.  Blow. 
His  earliest  preferment  was  to  the  place  of  organist  of  St 
Anne's  Sohow  when  an  organ  was  mr  the  first  time  erected 
in  that  church.  In  1700  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman-ex- 
traordinary of  the  Chapel-Royal;  and  in  1704  was  appointed 
joint-organist  of  the  save  with  Jeremiah  Clark,  on  whose 
decease,  in  1707.  he  obtained  the  whole  place.  In  1708  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Blow  as  Master  of  the  (children  and  Com- 
poser to  the  Chapel-Royal,  and  also  as  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  1711  he  published,  but  without  his 
name,  a  volume  containing  the  words  of  the  anthems  used 
b^  the  three  liindon  choirs,  with  a  prefece,  giving  a  brief 
history  of  English  church-music ;  in  which,  on  the  authority 
of  Dean  Aldrich,  he  ascribes  the  anthem,  *0  Lord,  the 
Maker  of  all  things!*  to  Henry  VHI.,  and  mentions  Tallis 
as  &med  througtwut  Europe  for  his  compositions.  In  1715 
Croft  waa  eaaatad  Boetor  in  Mniio  by  the  Univcrdty  of  Ox- 


ford. ;  his  Exercise  consisted  of  a  Latin  and  an  Bn|lith  Ode, 
both  of  which  were  afterwards  curiously  angravea  in  score, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  MuiieM  ApparatuM  Aeade- 
mitnu,  In  1 724  he  publiched  his  poble  work,  Musiea  S<¥rra, 
in  two  volumes,  folio.  In  the  prefhce  to  this  be  states 
that  his  work  is  the  first  essay  in  music-printing  of  the  | 
kind,  it  being  in  score,  engraved,  and  stamped  on  plales, 
and  that  for  want  of  some  such  contrivance,  the  music  for- 
merly printed  in  England  was  very  incorrectly  pub- 
lished ;  as  an  instance  oif  which  he  mmtions  Purcdl*^  7> 
Deum  and  JubUate.  Dr.  Croft  died  in  1 727,  of  an  illnois 
produced  by  bis  attendance  at  the  coronation  of  George  11^ 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  by  his  friend  Humphrey  Wjt- 
lej-  Birch,  Esq.,  records  his  high  merits  as  a  composer,  and 
his  amiable  and  excellent  moral  qualities  as  a  member  of 
society.  Besides  his  ecclesiastical  music,  Dr.  Croft  was  the  i 
author  of  six  sonatas  for  two  flute8,Bixforafluteandabase, 
and  numerous  son^,  which  appeared  in  the  various  musical 
publications  of  his  day.  (Hawkins*  and  Burney'»tft«/on>s.) 

CROMARTY.   [Rosei  and  Cbokabtt.] 

CROMER.  [NoRTOLK.] 

CROMLECH,  a  \aiee  stone  placed  in  the  manner  of  a 
table,  but  in  an  inclioM  position,  upon  other  stones  set  up 
on  end.  Monuments  of  this  description  are  numerous  in 
Anglesea,  where  tme  at  tbe  largest  Cronilecfas  in  Britain 
remain  at  Plas  Newydd,  Many  others  are  seen  in  Wales. 
They  are  likewise  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Bn- 
tany,  and,  in  foot  wherever  the  religion  of  the  £^ds 
prevailed.  Cromlechs  are  also  described  to  have  been 
found  both  in  North,  and  South  America.  BorlBse,  in  his 
'Natural  History  of  Cornwall,'  suggests  that  thi^  were  se- 
pulchral. But  Rowlands,  in  hU  'Uona  Antiqua,'  King, 
Toland,  and  numerous  other  of  onr  best  antiouarias,  con- 
sider them  the  remains  of  altars  used  for  ioolatrous  sa- 
crifices. They  were  usually  plaeod  in  the  centre  of  a  circle 
of  stones,  the  Druid  temple;  and  had  a  single  atone,  of 
large  size,  oocasionally  near  Uienu  nippowd  to  have  amed 
as  a  pedestal  for  some  deity. 

CROMWELL  THOMAS,  vh  bom  it  Patney,  near 
London,  where  bis  fotber  vaa  a  Uaeksmitb,  ud  afterwards 
abreww.  He  was  taught  reading*  writing,  atkd  a  little 
Latin ;  and  as  soon  as  ae  grew  up  went  to  the  continent 
where  he  learned  several  foreign  languages.  He  became 
clerk  in  an  extensive  foctory  at  Antwerp ;  from  whence  he 
was  taken  to  Rome  (1510)  by  some  citizens  of  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire,  who  thought  that  he  would  be  of  assist anee  to 
them  in  some  business  that  they  had  with  the  pope.  During 
this  journey  he  learned  by  heart  Erasmus's  transition  or 
the  New  Testament  and  he  continued  to  improve  himself 
during  his  residence  in  Italy.  On  his  ratum  he  was  re- 
ceived into  Cardinal  Wolsey's  house,  iiecame  his  solicitor, 
and  the  chief  agent  in  the  foundation  of  his  oolites  at  Ox- 
ford and  Ipswich.  He  was  also  retumad  as  a  m«Mer  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  iriwre  he  inenaaad  his  fuM  by  his 
defenee  of  Wols^,  wbo  had  there  been  indiated  for  treason. 
After  the  cardinal's  disgrace,  CronnnU  was  taken  into  the 
serviee  of  the  kinci  in  1631  ha  was  knighted,  and  made 
privy  councillor  and  master  of  the  jewel-bouse.  He  now 
rapidly  rose  to  the  most  important  offices  in  the  state.  la 
1 532  he  became  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  in  the  Court  of  Qian- 
oery,  and  afterwards  Chancellor  of  tba  Exchequer:  in  1534 
he  was  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  M&star  of  the  RoUs, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  in  1535, 
Visit(n--Qeneral  of  English  monssttfies,  and  in  t53C  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  He  now  resigned  the  Mastership  of  the 
Rolls,  and  was  created  Baron  Cromwell  of  Okeham  in  Rut- 
landshire, and  appointed  Vicar-General  and  Vicegerent  in 
'all  religious  matters  the  next  in  authority  to  tbt  king,  who 
was  now  the  supreme  bead  of  tba  Bngtiah  draroh.  His 
friendship  with  uranmer  was  intimate  uul  their  Tiawa  re- 
specting the  reformation  very  similsr.  It  being  Croaweirs 
object  to  destroy  the  pope's  authority,  he  oirculaled  new 
articles  of  fhith,  and  enjoined  the  clai^  to  preach  the 
king's  supremacy,  to  remove  im^es  from  their  altara,  and 
to  promote  the  religious  education  of  all  young  persons, 
teaching  them  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prater,  aid  the  Ten 
CJommandments.  He  commanded  English  BiUea  to  be 
placed  in  the  churches,  and  took  active  means  tot  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries.  Iliese  alterations,  to^vthv 
with  Ae  great  increase  of  his  wealth,  some  of  whieh  it  waa 
suspectoa  that  he  obtained  by  di^onest  means,  iwadend 
him  extremely  unpt^lar,  so  that  tiiere  wen  not  mitutf 
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muf  tmmm  woo  ■udeMDuwd  to  pnjndiee  the  king 
•giinit  him.  Tliekiiiff't  eiteem  kt  him  oonld  not  howenr 
be  ibaken  in  ]$37  h«  was  appointed  Qiief  Joitioe  of  all 
Forests  ho^nd  Trent,  and  in  August  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  nominated  Dean  of  Wells. 
The  long  list  of  Cromvell's  titles  and  official  ap|>ointnient8 
is  stilt  far  from  completed.  In  1538  he  was  made  Constable 
of  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  castle  and 
lordshi^i  of  Okeham.  About  this  time  he  issued  various 
injunctions  [Cranmbb]  to  the  olerg;,  by  one  of  which 
psrisb-rt^isters  were  established;  and  in  1539,  after  having 
received  from  the  king  several  monaetio  manors  and  Ta- 
luable  estates,  was  crested  Earl  of  Essex,  and  named  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  England:  at  the  same  time  Gregory,  his 
son.  obtained  the  barony  of  Okeham. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  little  check  to  the  career  ot 
Cromwell*!  pmnerity :  his  favour  at  court  had  dways  been 
sufficient  to  stifle  any  popular  eomplainta,  but  he  now  be- 
oanw  amre  that  both  uanmer  and  hinwelf  were  declining 
in  the  royal  estimation.  Oardiner  (bishop  cfWinchester) 
and  his  putyhad  gained  some  ascendancy  over  the  king,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  power  of  these  advocates  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  increased,  the  influence  of  the  refbrmers  de- 
clined, and  both  they  and  their  doctrines  became  unaccept- 
able at  court.  In  order  to  regain  his  former  ground,  or  at  least 
to  intrench  himself  flrraly  in  the  powerful  position  which  he 
still  retained,  Cromwell  lost  no  opportunity  of  promoting 
Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  taking  care  to  set 
before  the  king,  as  often  as  circumstances  permitted,  the 
many  advaniages  which  would  arise  from  such  a  union. 
The  cause  of  CTOmwell's  great  seal  ^ss  this :  Anne  and  all 
her  fHends  were  Lutherans,  and  Oomwell  counted  upon 
great  support  from  aqueenof  his  own  choice,  whose  religious 
opinions  were  in  direct  op^ition  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  complete  flulure  of  this  scheme  became  the  ruin  of  its 
contriver.  An  aversion  to  the  promoter  of  the  marriage 
quickly  foU'tw*^!  ihe  king's  disgust  and  disappointment  at  his 
ugly  bride,  aiiO  Henry  now  willingly  opened  his  ears  to  the 
tlood  of  complaints  irhich  wers  poured  mto  them  ftom  every 
quarter.  To  th"  laity  Cromwell  was  hateful,  on  account 
of  the  oppressi'X  subsidies  that  he  had  raised  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  wnn  which  liad  accrued  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries;  to  the  nobility  he  was  still  more 
odious,  on  account  of  the  titles  and  power  that  he  had  ob- 
tained notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  birth;  and  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  he  was  an  object  of  aversion  and  jea- 
lousy, on  account  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  that  he  held 
and  promulgated.  As  soon  then  as  it  was  apparent  that 
the  capricious  Idng,  who  had  elevated  him  from  an  bumble 
individual  to  be  the  most  powerftil  subject  in  the  realm,  was 
no  longer  willing  to  suppnt  him.  bis  downlUl  was  certain. 
The  numerous  important  acts  of  his  administration  supplied 
his  enemies  with  abundant  proofs  of  malversation  and  trea- 
son. He  was  arrested  on  the  10th  of  Juno,  1540,  and 
committed  to  prison.  The  letters  that  he  wrote  to  the  king 
praying  for  psjdon  were  disrwjarded,  though  the  king  was 
touchen  by  them,  and  read  them  thrice  over :  he  was  ac- 
cused on  the  17lhofJune  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  . 
sent  the  bill  of  attainder  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  19th.  Here  some  objections  vwe  raised  against  the 
bill ;  but  a^r  a  delay  of  ten  days  a  new  bill  was  framed 
by  the  Commons,  which  the  Lortu  afterwards  passed.  "Diis 
bill  contained  twelve  articles  of  impeachment  (Burnet.  Hist. 
R^.  vol.  i.),  accusing  him,  among  oAer  crimes,  of  being 
'  the  most  &]se  and  corrupt  traitor  and  deeeivtf  that  bad 
been  known  in  that  reign.*  'of  beins  a  dotestable  heretic.' 
and  *  of  having  acquired  innumerable  sums  of  money  and 
treasure  by  oppression,  bribery,  and  extortion.'  To  those 
accusations  ho  was  not  allowed  to  answer  in  court,  for  fear, 
as  it  may  be  supposed,  that  he  would  jarovo  tlw  king's 
orders,  directions,  w  consent  for  doing  many  things  of  which 
he  was  accused.  He  was  kept  in  close  custody  for  six  weeks, 
when  any  hope  that  be  might  have  entertained  of  a  re- 
prieve was  put  an  end  to ;  the  charms  of  Catherine  Howard 
and  the  endeavours  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  bishop 
of  Wincliester  prevailed,  and  the  king  signed  a  warrant  for 
his  execution,  which  took  place  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  28th 
of  Julv.  1540.  Thus  fell  this  great  minister,  of  whom,  as 
indeed  of  most  of  his  eontemporaries,  very  opposite  charae- 
tns  have  been  handed  down  to  ni  by  histtmana.  His  7ir^ 
tues  an  greatly  magpifled  bytbeadroeateeof  theReformar 
tKm,  his  mes  by  its  opponents.  It  appean  doubtftil,  from 
MipMohdut  be  mida  at  Ui  deMh,  in  whioh  reUgion  he 


died ;  bat  It  tt  very  probable  that  be  was  a  Lnttenii»  awl 
dMt  ha  naad  the  term  CathoUe  FaUb  (whtdi  lome  bare 
held  waa  intentimally  ambisuoua  in  bia  ij^h  and  ■liar- 
wards  in  Cranmar^)  in  the  Lutheran  meaning  vt  the  t«m. 
Cromwell  was  no  patriot:  his  own  interwt,  uantioii,  and 
a^raadiscment  seem  alvajn  to  have  been  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts.  He  was  ambitiouB,  unscrupulous,  rapacious, 
hypocritical,  and  suapioious.  To  oounteroalanoe  these  evil 
qualities  Iw  had  few  virtues.  He  is  said  to  have  shown 
cruelty  in  the  condenmatiba  and  execution  of  some  her^ 
>  tica,  but  he  oould  scarce  have  been  without  benevolence, 
for  about  200  persons  (Stowe's  AirMy)  were  fed  twice  a 
day  at  his  gate.  He  bad  a  good  understanding,  and  a  very 
retentive  memory,  and  his  attention  to  business  was  fre- 
quent and  aasiduous.  He  was  the  promoter  of  many  useful 
alterations  in  the  laws,  and  t«apeoially  in  thoae  respecting 
the  church.  These  woe  his  chief  merits.  In  pasaing 
judgment  upon  him,  the  remembrance  of  the  reehlesa  ty^ 
rannioal  eaiaiee  tft  his  master,  of  the  rapidiQr  of  hia  own 
ad^cement,  together  with  Ibe  licentiousness  of  the  times, 
should  enhance  the  value  of  bis  merits*  and  temper  our 
condemnation  of  his  crimes. 

(Fox's  Aett  and  Monummti ;  Stew's  Annals ,  Strype's 
Memorials ;  Lord  Herbert's  and  other  Histories  qf  Eng- 
land; Burnet's  Rejorm.;  Collier's  Ecdesia*.  Hist,;  the 
5»'o^.  Brii.,  &c  &c.) 

CROMWELU  OLIVER,  the  son  of  Robert  Cromwell, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Stuart, 
was  bom  in  St.  John's  pariah  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1599,  and  named  after  his  uncle  and 
godfather,  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  worthy  member  of  bia 
antient  and  respeotabte  fkmily.  He  pew  up  a  stubborn 
miadiievoos  boy,  so  little  hidined  to  sedmtaiy  oeoupotion, 
that  when  in  1616  he  exchanged  a  sobool  at  Hnntmgdon 
Ibr  Sidney  College,  in  the  neighbouring  universily  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  lud  made  no  great  progress  in  his  studies.  At 
the  OMitb  of  his  fsther,  which  occurred  soon  after  he  went 
to  coll^  he  was  renmved  fhim  the  university  by  his 
mother,  who  in  the  changed  state  of  her  circumstances, 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  enter  her  son  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
that  he  might  follow  l^e  profossion  of  the  taw.  To  such  a 
grave  study  however  Oliver  did  not  foel  inclined.  With 
Uttle  intention  to  use  them  for  tbeir  proper  purpose,  he  took 
possession  of  his  ohambors :  the  vices  or  the  town  were  neW 
to  him,  and  being  no  longer  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of 
his  fother,  he  feU  into  profligate  habits,  and  bMame  ad- 
dicted to  gambling.  Two  or  three  yeam  aftarwarda,  when 
he  returned  to  Huntingdon^  he  still  continned  to  live  io 
disaolute  a  lifb  that  he  forfeited  the  friendship  of  his  uncle 
Sir  Oliver  CnunwelL  His  mind  however  soon  became 
uneasy ;  the  diminution  of  his  fortune  and  compunction  for 
his  conduct  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  and  on  a  sudden  there 
appeared  a  great  altttratwn  in  his  life.  His  compauions 
and  their  extravagances  no  longer  pleased  him ;  gay  were 
superseded  by  grave  thoughts,  and  his  attention  frequently 
rested  on  religious  subjects.  This  change  restored  to  him 
the  countenance  of  his  fhends ;  and  his  relations,  the  Bar^ 
ringtons  and  Ihe  Hampdens.  interested  themselves  in  ar- 
ranging an  union  between  Oliver,  who  had  now  completed 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  Eliiabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bourcbier,  a  lady  wanting  in  personal  attractions, 
but  virtuous,  sensible,  and  possessed  of  a  moderate  fortune. 
Soon  after  his  marriue,  his  attaohment  to  the  Puritans 
first  appeared,  and  his  house  at  St  Ivaa  beeame  the  retreat 
of  the  disaffected  clergy.  As  the  nation  was  ntremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  court,  and  OUvw  Cromwell's  aversion 
to  it  was  known,  he  was  eteoted  member  for  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon  in  1628 :  this  parliament  was  of  short  dura* 
tion.  The  king,  by  its  impolitic  speedy  dissolution,  still 
further  irritat^  his  enemies.  Cromwell  s  house  wu  more 
than  ever  fte^uented  by  Puritan  preachers  and  their 
hearers.  His  opinions  became  so  deeply  rooted,  that  his 
hospitality  to  thcMe  who  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinkiiig 
increased  his  expenses  until  his  circumstances  became  again 
so  much  embarrassed  that  a  portion  of  his  property  was  ne- 
cessarily sold.  Whether,  after  this  sale,  he  was  connected 
with  a  brewery  is  not  clear :  it  is  certain  however  that  he 
became  a  fhrmer  at  St  Ives,  but  having  no  knowledge  ol 
agriculture,  this  speculation  only  increased  his  financial 
difficuhiea.  Sir  Tnomas  Stnar^  nil  maternal  nnde.  djnng 
(ISSfl),  OlivBr  became  posaessed  under  his  will  of  pnqperty 
in  tin  Isle  of  Ely  amounting  to  neatly  HOA^vea&iHtt 
Ibctanea  mn  thni  partially  i«i^atf9At]|iMaMid4^ 
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hope  of  batter  piovidiiig  Ibr  his  ehildrai,  he  ^temuned  in 
1837  to  amiffrate  to  Ameriea,  and  having  teken  a  passage 
to  New  Ei^nd  in  a  ship  then  lying  in  the  Thames,  em- 
barked with  his  whole  mmiljr.  The  veaael,  however,  was 
detained  by  a  proclamation  forbidding  such  embarkations, 
unless  unror  a  license  from  the  gdremment,  which  he  knew 
that  he  shoultl  be  unable  to  i«oeure.  Religion  had  at  this 
time  a  veiy  Strang  influence  upon  his  mind ;  poor  as  he  sUU 
was,  we  And  that,  from  motives  of  conscience,  he  returned 
sums  that  in  his  youth  he  ha!d  won  by  gambling.  He 
lived  at  Ely  in  retirement  with  his  wife  and  children ;  but 
notwithstanding  he  saw  few  persons  of  importance,  tho  ac- 
tivity and  vigour  of  his  understanding  became  generally 
known :  his  open  advocacy  of  principles  opposed  to  the 
government,  atid  the  seal  with  whieh  he  resisted  an  unpo- 

Enlar  attempt  n  drain  some  of  the  neighbouring  Cam- 
ridgeshire  ftns,  attracted  the  Ikvourablp  r^ard  of  many 
public  men.  In  such  esteem  was  he  held,  that  he  was  pro- 
posed for  the  representation  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
and  elected,  though  as  some  say  by  intrigue  (Noble's  MOn., 
vol.  i.,  iii.)  in  opposition  to  Counsellor  Mewtis,  the  court 
candidate,  both  to  the  short-lived  pariiament  of  1640,  and 
afterwu^  to  the  Long  Parliament,  by  which  it  was  speedily 
followed. 

Cromwell  was  now  in  the  middle  age  of  life ;  his  health 
was  strong,  and  his  judgment  matured-  so  &r  circum-. 
stances  were  favourable  to  his  farther  elevation.  But  he 
had  deficiencies,  not  only  in  fortune,  but  in  person  and  in 
knowledge,  which  precluded  all  foresight  of  the  height  to 
whieh  he  would  rise.  He  had  neither  the  address  nor  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman.  He  had  resided  so  little  in 
Lnindon,  that  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  of  the 
leading  men  at  court;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  par- 
liament or  the  'method  of  government,  and  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  foreign  policy.  The  descriptions  given  of  him 
on  his  entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  display  in  a  striking  mannw  his 
unpolished  rusticity.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  gives  the  follow- 
ing minute  account : — '  The  first  time  that  I  ever  took  no- 
tice of  him  was  in  the  bf^nning  of  the  parliament  held  in 
November,  1640,  when  I  vainly  thought  myself  a  courtly 
young  gentleman  (for  wo  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much 
upon  our  good  clothes).  I  came  one  morning  into  the 
house  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking  (whom 
1  knew  not),  very-ordinarilv  appareled;  for  it  was  a  plain 
cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  nave  been  made  by  an  ill  country 
tailor ;  his  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  d«m ;  and  I  re- 
member a  speck  or  two  of  hlood  upon  his  little  band,  which 
was  not  much  lai^er  tiian  his  collar ;  his  hat  was  without 
a  hat-band:  his  stature  was  of  a  good  size;  his  sword  stuck 
close  to  his  side ;  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish,  his 
voire  sharp  and  untunable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fer- 
\'our.'  With  the  exception  of  his  eloquence,  this  probably 
was  a  correct  picture.  Cromwell  spoke  certainly  with  fer- 
vour ;  but  his  biographers  must  be  credited  in  their  asser- 
tion that  he  had  not  the  smallest  pretension  to  rhetoric,  but 
was  confused  and  unintelligible  in  his  address.  In  a  some- 
what intemperate  sermon  written  after  the  Protector's 
dcatli.  Dr.  South  speaks  of  his  appearance  when'  attending 
the  Long  Parliament.  '  Who,*  says  h^  *  that  beheld  such 
a  bankrupt  beggarly  follow  as  CromweU  first  entering  the 

Crliament-house,  with  a  threadbare  torn  cloakauda  greasy 
t  (and  perhaps  neither  them  paid  for),  could  have  sus- 
pected that  in  the  space  of  so  fow  years  he  should,  by  the 
murder  of  one  king  and  the  banishment  of  another,  ascend 
the  throne,  be  invested  in  the  royal  robes,and  want  nothing 
nf  the  state  of  a  king  but  the  changing;  his  hat  into  a 
axnrn.'  He  had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  for  displaying 
the  extent  of  his  energy  and  abilities;  the  time  was  at  nana 
when  they  were  to  be  proved. 

For  an  account  of  the  discontents  in  the  kingdom  and 
the  causes  of  the  civil  war,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  copious  histories  of  the  time.  The  tyranny  and  mal- 
administration of  the  weak  and  obstinate  Charles  became 
the  sutgect  (1641>  of  a  violent  remonstrance  fhmi  his  par- 
liament, which  at  once  inauied  their  rupture  with  the  king. 
Cromwell,  now  associated  in  the  councils  of  Hampden, 
Pym,  and  the  rest  of  the  democratic  leaders,  strenuously 
supported  this  remonstrance;  and  in  1642,  when  the  civil 
wnr  commenced,  eagerly  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  under  the 
authority  of  the  parliament,  with  vnich  he  immediately 
took  the  field  in  their  caiise.  Notwithstanding  the  compa- 
fntivelY  admnced  ^e  at  which  he  first  budded  on  the 


sword,  all  writers  bear  testimony  to  the  military  abilitiaB 
that  he  displayed  throughout  the  suceessna  of  battles  be> 
tween  the  parliamentary  and  royalist  forces.  At  MaTSton 
Moor,  at  Stemford,  and  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury, 
he  was  especially  distinguished,  ^th  the  title  of  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  horao  he  soon  became,  under  Fair&x, 
the  chief  mover  of  a  victorious  army ;  and  so  valuable  were 
his  services  considered  by  the  parliament,  that  he  was 
exempted  from  obedience  to  the  *  self-denying  wdinance*— 
an  injunction  which  excluded  the  members  of  either  house 
from  holding  any  command  in  the  army.  This  measure 
was  brought  forwu-d  by  Cromwell's  fHendi,  who  trusted 
to  his  popularity  in  the  parliament;  and  the  necessity  that 
it  had  for  his  services,  to  procure  an  exception  in  his  &vour. 
Tho  result  fiilly  answ«e.l  their  expectations;  his  rivaU 
were  set  ande,  his  power  more  widely  spread,  and  a  greater 
scope  given  to  his  ambitbn.  At  the  batde  of  Nasebv 
(June,  1645)  Cromwell  commanded  the  right  wing,  and 
Ireton,  his  son-mdaw,  the  left;  the  main  ho<^  of  the  royal- 
ists was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person.  As  the  troops 
were  nearly  equal,  the  event  of  the  day  was  looked  for  by 
each  side  with  anxious  hope.  Ireton  was  repulsed  early  in 
the  day ;  but  Ocomwell  and  Fairfex,  taking  advantage  of 
Prince  Rupert's  temerity,  totally  dispersed  the  king's  in- 
fontry,  and  took  his  artillery  and  ammunition.  Elated 
with  victory,  the  parliamentery  army,  under  the  same 
leaders,  vigorously  prosecuted  their  success,  until  they  had 
reduced  most  of  the  royalists  in  the  west  Cromwell  now 
(1646)  found  leisure  to  return  to  Lond(m;  the  thanks  of 
the  parliament  were  voted  to  him ;  his  services  were  pub- 
licly acknowledged,  and  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  2500/.  a 
year,  to  he  raised  flnm  Lord  Wiuehester's  estates. 

The  king,  who  had  passed  the  winter  (1645-6)  at  Oxford, 
in  a  condition  to  the  last  d^free  disastrous  andmelancltoly, 
in  the  month  of  May  escaped  from  that  city  in  disguise, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  Scottish 
army,  then  encamped  at  Newark.  After  some  negotia- 
tions, he  was  basely  delivered  up  by  the  Scots  to  the  rar- 
liamentary  commissioners,  who  kept  him  prisoner  at  Hol- 
denby,  in  Northamptonshire.    In  proportion  as  the  king's 

SDwer  had  dimiuisned,  the  division  between  the  Indepen- 
ents  and  the  Presbyterians  had  become  daily  more  appa- 
rent. In  the  army,  the  majority,  with  Cromwell  at  their 
head,  were  Independents ;  in  the  parliament,  Presbyteriani. 
Each  body,  jealous  of  the  other's  power,  began  to  strive  f^r 
the  mastery.  At  length  the  army  rebelled  against  the  pai^ 
liament;  and  Cromwell,  aware  of  the  advantage  that  would 
be  gained  by  the  possession  of  the  lung's  person,  directed 
one  Joyce,  a  young  and  enterprising  su^u,  to  reseue  th« 
king  from  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  Uie  parlia- 
ment, and  to  deliver  him  to  the  army  (1647).  This  scheme 
was  quickly  put  into  execution;  Cromwell  maiutainin^ 
with  refined  hypocrisy  that  he  deeply  regretted  the  disafier-- 
tion  which  the  army  showed  towarib  the  parliament.  The 
members,  however,  were  not  deceived.  The  Presb>*tetian 
leaders  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  should  come  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  accuse  the  lieutenant-^neral  of  iiavin^ 
promoted  this  schism,  and  to  commit  hmtt  to  the  Tower. 
Intelligence  of  these  proceedings  was  quickly  carried  l<> 
the  army;  and  Cromwell,  perceiving  that  the  rri^^is  was 
desperate,  and  that  some  decided  step  must  instantly  be 
taken,  hastened  to  the  camp,  when  lie  dexteroualr  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  invested  with  the  chief  cmnmand.  and 
then,  threatening  the  unpopular  parliament,  marched  south- 
wards to  St.  Alban's. 

As  long  as  there  remained  any  balance  between  th^ 
rival  powers  in  the  state,  each  sought  the  support  of  the 
royalists,  and  the  king's  cause  appeared  not  alt(»:etbrr 
hopeless ;  he  was  courted  by  the  Presbyterians  and  deceit- 
fully flattered  bv  CromwelL  But  when  the  leaders  of  the 
army  established  their  dominion,  the  case  was  altered.  At 
a  conference  at  Windsorj^opened  with  prayers  poured  forth 
by  Cromwell  himself  with  all  the  cant  of  fanaticism,  he 
opened  the  daring  counsel  of  punishing  the  king  by  judi- 
cial sentence.  The  time,  however,  was  not  quite  at  band 
for  this  bold  measure.  The  king  was  left  in  cusio^v 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  CromweU  anm  took  the  field 
against  the  Scots  m  tho  north  and  the  Welsh  in  Ibe  vre>t, 
making  preparations  at  the  same  time  to  resist  an  inva- 
sion from  Holland  threatened  hy  Prince  Rupert,  to  whom 
s^'enteen  English  ships  had  deserted.  Again  he  was  vic- 
torious; and  bis  army  returned  to  London,  where  the* 
broke  violently  into  t%|^^^MBm>^l^KtlM  "»«- 
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t<«rs  were  in  debate,  seuung  vane,  and  exc^'iding  otliers,  by 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Pnde.  The  king's  trial  now  (1649) 
commenced,  and  in  proportion  as  violence  increased  the 
greater  were  the  pretensions  to  sanctity.  Cromwell  de- 
clared to  the  house,  *  Should  an^  one  have  voluntarily  pro* 
posed  to  bring  the  king  to  punishment,  I  should  have  re- 
garded him  as  the  greatest  traitor;  but  since  Providence 
and  necessity  have  cast  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God  for  a 
blessing  on  your  counsels,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  you  any  adviee.  E^i  I  myself,,  when  iwas  lately 
olfering  up  petittiuis  for  hit  miyesty's  restoration,  felt  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  <tf  my  mouth,  and  eonsidered  this 
preternatural  movement  as  the.  answer  which  Heaven, 
having  rqeotad  the  kin^  had  sent  to  my  suppliaations.' 
(Hume.)  The  cireumstanceB  attending  the  kings  trial 
are  well  known.  Cromwell  took  an  open  undisguised  part, 
and,  with  Ireton  and  Harrison,  was  nttned  by  the  dregs  of 
the  parliament  among  the  133  persons  chosen  to  ooQstitnte 
the  tribunal.  One  half  of  this  number  woe  usually  ab- 
sent: but  Cromwell's  interest  in  the  result  was  so  deep 
that  he  was  always  present  in  the  court  The  sentence 
was  passed,  and  he  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion. Tie  was  now  beset  with  entreaties  to  spare  the  king's 
life.  To  the  intercessions  of  his  son  Riehanl  he  would 
scarcely  listen  with  patience ;  to  his  cousin  Col.  Cromw^l 
be  woiud  only  reply,  '  Go  to  rest,  and  expect  no  answer  to 
■Jdrry  to  the  prince,  for  the  council  of  offieers  have  been 
seeking  God,  as  I  also  have  done,  and  it  is  resolved  by 
them  all  that  the  king  must  die.'  The  execution  followed 
accordingly.  Five  days  afterwards  the  House  of  Lords  was 
voted  useleas,  and  a  council  of  state  was  formed,  with 
Bradshaw  for  president  and  Cromwell  a  principal  member. 
Difficulties  soon  crowded  round  their  government.  A 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  army,  which  required  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  lieutenant-general.  Some  regiments 
were  pacified  with  little  trouble,  and  became  submissive 
after  the  execution  of  the  ringleadeia;  but  others  con- 
tinued to  resist  At  length  Cromwell  offered  them  a  treaty, 
which  they  had  no  sooner  aocepted  than  he  foithlessly  put 
a  laige  portion  of  them  to  death.  By  these  means  peace 
iras  restored. 

In  Irduid  the  majoritr  were  still  hostile  to  the  parlia- 
nent,  and  an  army  had  been  sent  there  to  reduce  the 
royalists  to  submission.  Cromwell  joined  the  troops  in 
Augitot,  1649:  be  besieged  and  look  Drogheda.  gave  no 
quartw  to  the  garrison,  and  proceeded  to  capture  Wexfbrd, 
Kilkenny,  and  Clonmell.  In  nine  months  the  country 
was  nearly  subdued.  Satisfied  with  hu  success,  he  left  to 
Ireton  the  conduct  of  the  troops  against  his  panic-struck 
adversaries;  and  having  sailed  for  Bristol,  proceeded  to 
I<ondon,  wljere  he  was  received  with  fresh  honours  by  the 
parliament. 

The  children  of  the  late  king  had  suffered  deeply  ftora 
their  follen  fortunes :  one  had  died  of  grief  at  her  father's 
execution,  anothw  had  been  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Cromwell,  and  Prince  Charles,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  poor 
and  Delected,  had  lived  sometimes  in  Holland,  at  other 
times  either  in  Jersey  or  in  France.  At  length  be  was  induced 
by  the  Scottish  army  to  take  shelter  among  them,  a  pro- 
tection which  he  bought  by  subscription  to  the  covenant 
and  submission  to  restrictions  so  severe  as  almost  to  render 
him  a  prisoner.  Whatever  might  be  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  junction  was  formed,  the  return  of  Charles 
to  his  kingdom  could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  English.  It 
was  instantly  resolved  to  march  northward  with  all  the 
troops  that  could  be  raised.  Fairfax,  himself  a  presby- 
torian,  refused  to  lead  the  forces,  and  Cromwell  was  there- 
fore nominated  to  the  command,  and  became  the  general 
of  the  commonwealth.  TbiB  vast  accession  to  his  power 
induced  him  to  resign  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireluid,  to  which 
he  had  previously  been  appointed :  perhaps  a  view  of  re- 
moving Ludlow  to  that  post  formed  an  additional  reason 
for  his  withdrawal.  Cromwell  was  jealous  of  the  influence 
of  Ludlow,  who,  though  be  did  not  receive  this  appoint- 
ment was  ultimately  set  aside  by  his  promotion  to  an 
official  situation  in  that  kingdom.  Ailer  these  and  other 
oreparations,  he  began  his  march  with  16,000  men  (1650). 
The  miscarriage  of  provisions  was  at  first  severely  felt ;  but 
wlien  supplies  arrived  the  troops  rwained  their  courage. 
The  batUc  of  Dunbar  was  gained  by  uie  English,  and  Edin- 
but^h  and  Perth  were  taken.  Upon  this  the  king  suddenly 
marched  into  England.  CnHnwell,  who  had  not  expected 
this  movement,  sent  exprmes  to  tfao  parliament  to  inform 


them  of  wliat  had  taken  place,  and  with  ftvoed  mubhet 
pursuing  the  king,  brought  him  to  an  enguwnent  near 
Worcester,  the  result  of  which  was  a  total  defeat  of  the 
royalists  (September,  1651).  For  this  complete  victory 
the  parliament  rewarded  bun  with  fteih  hoooura  and  an 
additional  pension  of  4000/.  a  year. 

How  early  Cromwell  thought  of  taking  into  his  hands 
the  reins  of  government  cannot  be  determined:  whatever 
views  or  wishes  of  this  kind  he  might  have  felt  they  were 
not  expressed,  even  to  his  fiiends,  until  after  tlw  battle  of 
Wonester.  Now  howem  his  mind  was  bent  ujpon  this  object: 
but  for  some  time  no  Ikvourable  opportnmtiea  preseated 
themselves.  The  war  with  Holland  oocupied  hit  attoation 
and  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  nation.  At  length  (16fi3). 
perceiving  that  the  parliamoit  became  daOy  more  jealous 
of  his  power,  ho  determined  to  put  an  end  to  Uieir  au- 
thority. He  first  sent  them  a  remonstrance;  his  next 
movement  was  to  enter  the  House  with  an  armed  force, 
seixe  the  mace,  and  to  declare  to  them,  *  You  are  no  longer 
a  parliament:  the  Lord  has  done  with  you ;  he  has  chosen 
other  instrumoits  for  carrying  on  his  work.*  Loading  the 
members  with  abus^  galling  them  adulterers,  extortioners, 
drunkards,  and  gluttons,  ha  drove  them  before  him  out  of 
the  House.  Thus  was  the  memorable  'Long  Parliament' 
dissolved.  The  next  step  was  to  summon  by  name  139 
penoni«  some  genliy.  mne  meohanici,  all  ibn  very  drees 
of  the  ftnatics,  and  to  constitute  them  a  parliament.  It 
was  obvious  that  such  an  assembly  could  in  no  way  assist 
in'the  government  of  the  realm ;  one  measure  only  seemed 
to  be  expected  from  them,  and  that  they  quicluy  deter- 
mined upon  ;  it  was  to  surtender  their  power  to  Cromwell, 
who,  after  their  voluntary  resignation,  was  declared  '  Pro- 
tector '  a  council  of  the  officers  of  his  army,  and  solemnly 
installed  into  his  dignity  (1653). 

The  first  charter  of  the  Commonwealth  was  drawn  up  in 
December,  1653,  by  the  same  council  of  officers:  it  wax 
called  the  'Instrument  of  Government.*  The  second,  called 
the  *  Petition  and  Advice,*  was  fhuned  in  May,  1657,  by  the 
Parliament  which  the  Protector  had  assembled  in  the  pre* 
vious  year.  Under  the  first  charter,  the  English  gavem- 
ment  may  he  ran^  among  repubUcs,  with  a  chiefmagis- 
trate  at  its  head.  Under  the  second  it  became  substantiMly 
a  monarchy,  and  Oliver  Oromwell,  fiom  1657  to  his  death, 
was  eftf/ocfo  king  of  England.  (Hallam,  CoM./fl*.  iL421.) 
The  difficulties  of  his  administration  were  great  but  they 
were  surmounted  by  his  vigorous  abilities,  which  shone 
forth  as  much  in  wielding  his  power  as  in  obtaining  it 
That  he  was  both  arbitrary  and  despotic  cannot  be  denied. 
Such  was  the  temner  of  the  country,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  general  popularity,  such  the  number  of  his  open  or 
secret  enemies,  that  immediate  and  forcible  action,  though 
sometimes  illegal  and  tyrannical,  was  absolutely  required. 
The  morality  of  his  conduct  cannot  fw  a  moment  lie  de- 
fended. But  if  he  would  continue  Protector  there  was  littie 
room  to  be  scrupulous.  There  were  opposed  to  him  the 
royalists,  who  were  still  numerous ;  the  nobility,  to  whom 
he  was  hateful ;  the  whole  body  of  Presbyterians,  who 
were  jealous  of  having  no  share  in  the  power  which  they 
had  helped  to  gain ;  -and  in  the  army,  the  mutinous  and 
dLiafiecled  '  Levellers.'  Severe  measures  then  were  requi- 
site, and  at  times  they  certainly  were  used,  not  however  with- 
out apparent  reluctance.  '  CtomvreTl'fi  generai  policy,'  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (Taleg  qf  a  Grant^aiker,  vol.  iii.),  '  was  to 
balance  parties  against  each  other,  and  to  make  each  de- 
sirous of  the  subsistence  of  his  authority  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  seeing  it  chaiu;ed  for  some  ouer  than  their  own.* 
The  point  that  seemed  most  to  perplex  him  was  the  calling 
togeu»rof  parliaments!  he  would  neitha  reign  with  them 
nor  witliout  them.  He  abruptly  dissolved  Uie  House  in 
1694.  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  advice  of  Whitelock 
and  his  friends  generally,  who  recollected  the  abuse  that 
had  been  poured  upon  ICing  Charles  under  similar  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  the  wish  to  attain  an  absolute  despot- 
ism that  prompted  him  to  these  acts,  but  rather  an  impa- 
tience at  the  opposition  that  he  was  sure  to  experience  in 
their  councib.  In  1656  his  successes  at  home  and  abroad 
encouraged  him  to  assemble  another  parliament  Ireland 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  elected  such  officers  as  he 
nominated;  Scotland  was  nearly  equally  subservient  to 
him;  still  the  majority  was  unfovourable  to  his  polity. 
The  next  step  was  difficult  He  ordered  the  doors  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  guarded,  and  that  no  member 
should  he  admitted  unless  he  produced  pSTtiAiatSitiA  hit 
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ecmncil.  Thm  he  excluded  tievly  one  hundred  memben 
vho  veto  obnoxious  te  him.  Thus  *  purified,*  this  assembly 
TOted  a  renunciation  of  all  title  to  the  throne  in  the  family 
of  the  Stuarts ;  and  Colonel  Jepbson  moved  that  the  crown 
should  be  bestowed  upon  Cromwell.  A  conference  was 
soon  afterwardd  appointed  (1657),  at  which  the  Protector's 
scruples  respecting  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  king  were 
stated  and  argued :  it  was  seen  that  his  mind  was  wavering 
whether  he  should  accept  or  whether  he  should  fiirbear. 
But  his  prudence  ultimately  prevailed ;  he  knew  that  the 
dan^r  of  acceding  would  be  imminent,  white  the  increase 
of  powei'  would  be  tritlit^;  the  odium  in  which  the  army 
had  been  taught  to  hold  the  regal  title  eould  never  be 
OTorcom^  attd  therefore  he  eoniented  unwiUiimly  to  re- 
jeet  it 

As  Cromwell's  treatment  of  his  parliamenta  mi  arbi- 
trary, sD  also  «rere  his  dealings  with  the  courts  of  justice. 
He  degraded  three  judges  mthout  just  cause,  and  so  inti- 
midated the  barristers  that  they  reared  to  uphold  clients 
whose  causes  were  contrary  to  the  Pn)tector*8  wishes.  To 
give  an  instance  of  this  cmpression — One  Cory  having  re- 
fused to  pay  the  unjust  and  exorbitant  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  levied  upon  the  property  or  all  roy- 
alists, sued  the  collector.  Three  eminent  counsel,  May- 
nard,  Twisden.  and  Wyndham,  were  employed  In  his  cause, 
but  Cromwell,  without  suflfering  them  to  enter  into  their 
ai^fument  sent  them  to  the  Tower  even  ibr  accepting  the 
brief.  Sit  Peter  Wehtworth  having  brought  a  simnar 
action,  *a8  asked  by  the  eouneft  If  he  would  give  it  up ;  'If 
vou  commnnd  me/  he  replied  to  Crotnwell, '  I  must  sub- 
mit the  Pratecior  did  bommAnd,  and  the  action  was  with- 
dni\ni.  Equally  shameless  were  the  means  which  were 
u«ed  for  the  erection  of  the  courts,  by  which,  in  1654, 
Geiard  and  Vowel,  and,  in  1658,  Sllngsby  and  Hewit, 
were  brought  to  the  scaffold.  These,  and  olher  similar 
acts,  rendered  Crtmwell  hatef\il  to  manv  of  his  subjects. 
He  had  suppressed  some  royalist  insurrections  at  Salisbury, 
nnd  executed  the  leaders  in  1655  ;  but  ho*  he  entertained 
fears  from  the  republicans  also.  Major  Wildman,  a  repub- 
li  an,  was  arrestM  for  a  conspiracy  against  him :  and  such 
was  the  ill-will  shown  to  him  by  the  democratic  soldiery 
03  to  cause  anxiety  for  his  personal  saffety.  One  Sinder- 
come,  who  by  an  accident  alone  had  been  prevented  from 
murdering  him,  was  arrested  and  condemned ;  but  to  the 
disappohitment  of  Cinmwell.  who  eagerly  desired  to  make 
a  public  example,  the  oiniinal  committed  suicide  before  the 
'    dayappointed  for  his  execution. 

The  fonini  policy  of  the  ftotector  has  been  variously 
.  estimated.  It  seems  to  have  been  imprudent  but  magnani- 
mous, enterprising,  and  ultimately  successful.  '  Perhaps  no 
government*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  {Tales  nf  aQratidfaiher), 
'  was  ever  more  respected  abroad.'  Many  memorable  vic- 
tories were  achieved  under  the  parliament  and  under 
Cromwell.  'It  is  just  to  say,*  observes  Mr.  Hallam  {Const. 
Hist.,  vol.  ii.),  'that  the  maritime  glory  of  England  may 
first  be  traced  from  the  era  of  the  Commonwealth  m  a 
track  of  continuous  light*  A  treatj-,  consequent  on  the 
successes  of  Blake,  was  honourably  concluded  with  the 
Dutch.  An  expedition,  more  politic  than  just  was  made 
a^^inat  the  West  IndUn  colonies  of  Spain:  it  ended  in 
failure  and  disappointaaent,  although  it  gained  for  England 
the  island  of  Jam^ca,  a  greater  and  more  advantageous 
possession  than  many  triumphs  have  produced.  An  alli- 
ance was  concluded  with  France  in  1655  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion against  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  Mar- 
dyke  and  Dunkirk  were  taken,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
afterwards  wholly  defeated  at  Dunes.  Denmark,  Portugal, 
and  Sweden,  eagerly  sought  the  Protector's  friendship ;  am- 
bassadors flocked  to  his  court,  bearing  the  most  conciliatory 
and  adulatory  messages. 

The  anxiety  of  all  princes  to  be  allied  with  so  recent  an 
usurper  is  very  remarkable.  The  servility  of  some  powers 
vas  extreme,  as  baa  been  proved  by  several  curious  in- 
stances which  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Harris.  {Life  o/* 
Cfv»TO««;  p.  352.) 

Whether  Cromwell  could  have  maintained  hit  authm^ 
for  many  years  is  doubtful ;  the  prevalent  discontents  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  he  could  not  '  He  became,*  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott  {Taies  qf  a  Graw^tOter),  'morose  and 
melancholy,  always  wore  secret  armour  under  his  ordinary 
dress,  and  never  stirred  abroad  unless  surrounded  wi^ 
guards,  never  returned  by  the  same  load  nor  slept  thrice 
'«  the  same  apartment  fh>m  the  drwd  of  asaaasiiMtimi ;  Ida 


hsalth  broke  down  under  tfaoH  gloomj  apprahenmomr 
and  on  the  3rd  September,  1656  (the  anniversaiy  of  hi»  vic- 
tories at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  several  other  import- 
ant events  of  his  life),  he  died  of  fever  and  tertian  ague,  ia 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  burial  was  conducted  with  ' 
unusual  pomp  and  magnificence  at  Westminster :  but  hii 
corpse  was  not  suffered  to  rest  in  peace.  At  the  Reatoratioa 
it  was  disinterred  by  the  Royalists,  and,  having  been  hung  at 
l^bum,  was  cast  into  a  hole  beneath  the  gallows.' 

Of  the  numerous  characters  of  Oliver  Cromwell  that 
have  been  drawn  by  various  liiatoriana,  none  appears  to  us 
as  a  whole  to  be  more  faithful  than  that  of  Dr.  Smollet. 
{Hiit.  t^^giand.)  It  should  nevarthdew  be  recollected 
that  the  bias  (rf  the  writer  Was  strahgly  infltvonr  of  the  hi^ 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  CrommU  *  inherited  great  faleiiu 
from  nature;  though  they  were  such  as  he  could  not  have 
exerted  to  advantage  at  ally  juncture  but  that  of  a  civil  war 
inflamed  by  religious  contests.  His  character  wai  formed 
from  an  amasing  conjunction  of  enthusiasib,  hypocrisy,  and 
unbition.  He  was  posaessed  of  courage  and  resolution  thai 
ovttlooked  all  dangers,  and  saw  no  difllculties.  He  dived 
into  the  characters  of  tnankind  with  wonderful  sagacity, 
whilst  he  concealed  his  own  purposes  under  the  impene- 
trable shield  of  dissimulation.  He  reconciled  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  to  the  most  rigid  notions  of  religiouB  obli- 
^tions.  From  the  severest  exercise  of  devotkm  he  rdaxed 
into  the  most  ludicrous  and  idle  boffoonery.  He  preserved 
the  dignity  and  distance  of  his  oluuraeter  in  the  midst  ai  the 
ooMsest  umiliarity.  He  was  cruel  and  ^rannical  from 
nolftsy,  just  and  temperate  from  inclination,  perplexed  a  * 
despicable  in  his  discourse,  clear  and  consummate  in  iu^ 
designs,  ridiituloua  in  his  reveries,  respectable  in  his  con- 
duct; in  a  WD)*d,  the  strangest  cotnpound  of  villany  and 
virtue,  baseness  and  magnanimity,  absurdity  and  good 
sens^  that  we  And  npon  record  in  the  annals  of  mankind.' 

The  resemblance  between  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell  and 
of  him  ^ho  in  more  recent  times  raised  himself  from  insig- 
nificance to  a  thmne,  is  sttoag  enoi^  to  strike  the  genera- 
lity of  readers.  Mr.  Hallam  has  slated  {Cons.  Hist.)  ihe 
most  striking  points  in  the  parallel.  But  the  conclusion  of 
Bonaparte's  life  was  very  unlike  that  of  the  Protector ;  the 
fortunes  of  one  had  declined  for  years  before  his  death,  the 
other  retained  his  authority  to  the  last  hour- 
Cromwell  «a9  not  Wanting  in  kindnesa  towards  hi*  ft- 
mily,  and  alwaw  rtiowed  gretX  aflhetion  towuds  his  wifr 
and  children.  He  was  once  married ;  six  children,  two  | 
sons,  and  four  daughters,  survived  him.  Of  the  daughters 
Bridget  was  twice  married,  first  to  Ireton,  and  afterward! 
to  Fleetwood.  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  John  Clayton,  Esq. ; 
Mary  married  Lord  Fauconberg,  and  Frances  was  wtlfe 
first  to  Mr.  Rich  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Russell  of 
Chippenham. 

(Clarendon's  Hist.  <if  Behellion  ;  Hallam's  Cong.  Hitf.  ; 
Noble's  Memoirs  CromwelCs  family;  Tracts  on  the  Ctril 
Wars  ;  Harris's  Life  of  Oliver  Croimrtll ;  Crit  Review  of 
Life  qf  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Biog.  Brit. ;  Bins.  Univtr  : 
W.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather ;  Villemeitfs  Hist.  *  I 
Crom. ;  Smollett's  and  olher  Histories.) 

C!ROMW£LL,  RICHARD,  the  third  son  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  the  Protector,  but  the  eldest  that  aunived  him, 
was  born  at  Huntingdon  on  the  4th  of  October,  1626.  He 
was  educated  at  Felstud  in  Essex,  with  his  brothets  Henry 
and  Oliver,  and  thence  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  be 
was  admitted  in  1647.   His  study  of  the  law  was  un!i 
nominal,  for  the  time  which  he  should  have  occupied  with  I 
reading  was  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.    Althoufh  I 
he  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  would  have  been  . 
most  natural  for  him  to  ha\'e  desired  to  Join  his  falber's 
troops,  we  do  not  find  that  he  showed  any  mclination  to  do  ! 
so.   Besides  indolence  and  apathy,  many  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  this  want  of  enterprise ;  some  ha\'e  supposed 
that  his  fhther  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  amis;  others, 
that  Richard  Cromwell's  political  opinions  differed  fh»m  the 
^tecfor's:  and  that  as  his  companions  were  chiefly  cava- 
liera,  and  the  king's  health  had  often  been  drank  at  thnr 
rarausals,  he  was  fovourable  to  the  Royal  rather  than  the 
Parlwnentary  cause.   Then  is,  however  no  very  clear  ert- 
dence  to  pro^-e  this  last  foct,  unless  we  may  reeWon  as  such 
the  fact  that  Ritdiant,  averae  to  nilUng  blood,  when  the  king 
was  condemned,  p^tioned  his  nther  fat  a  letninioii  of  the 
sentence. 

At  the  age  of  twenW-three  he  married  Dorothy,  the 
eldest  dwighter  of  %,Jflf^^(jte  ^^^Jlursley,  ia 
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Huo|Mklfe,  s  Uj-nnu^;  from  »  |^  toi)y,' endowed 
with  manyTirtUM,  and  posseased  of  a  coustderalile  fortune 
Tbu  change  in  fail  circumstanceB  induced  him  to  lam  his 
residence  in  London,  and  to  establish  himself  at  Hursleyt 
vhere  be  lived  in  complete  retirement,  following  tbo  sporta 
of  the  field  and  olher  rural  pursuits.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
until  he  was  made  Protector,  was  unwilling  to  advanoe  his 
son,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  republican  party. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  that  dignity  con&rred  upon  him, 
than  calling  Richard  from  his  obscurity,  he  nominated  him 
fiv  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Southampton,  for  which 
be  was  elected  in  1654.  His  appointment  as  first  lord  of 
tnde  and  navigation  followed  bis  election.  In  1656,  he 
was  again  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Hampshire 
and  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  in  the  following 
year  succeeded  bis  Aither  in  the  chancellorship  of  Oxford. 

An  accident  now  befel  him  which  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  After  alevee  held  by  the  Protector,  whilst  be  and  other 
members  of  parliament  were  standing  on  the  upper  steps 
within  the  banqueting-house,  the  supports  gave  way,  and 
the  whole  staircase  fell  with  an  alarming  crash ;  youth  and 
a  good  constitution  alone  enabled  him  to  recover  from  the 
fractures  and  other  injuries  that  he  sustained.  After  his 
health  was  restored,  bis  Attber,  stiU  anxious  for  bis  eleva- 
tion, made  him  a  privy  ooimoillor,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
leader  of  the  nawnr  oonstitutai  House  of  Lords.  The  reign 
of  OUrer  Cvomwiu  was  now  drawii^  to  a  dose;  both  his 
nind  and  bodjr  v*re  ovwwrought  by  the  strain  of  oontiniul 
exertion;  and  in  the  aummwoT  1658,  he  suit  for  fab  eldest 
son  to  attend  him  in  his  sickness.  Richard  Crunwell  im- 
mediately obeyed  the  sumimons,  and  found  the  qrmptoms  of 
his  fiither*s  illness  such  as  to  make  him  extremely  appre- 
hensive for  its  rettult ;  in  a  letter  written  in  August  to  a 
friend  near  Abingdon  (Pari  Hitt.  21,  p.  233),  he  expresses 
m  feeling  and  sensible  trnna  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
for  his  lif3.  On  the  3rd  of  September  165B,  Olivw  Crom- 
well died,  and  on  the  next  day  Richard  Oromwidl  noaived 
the  sceptre  of  the  eommonwealth. 

For  a  short  time  the  peace  ai  the  kingdom  was  undis- 
turbed, and  respect  was  paid  to  the  new  Ftoteotor  home 
bv  fais  aubjseto,  and  abnMd  by  all  fbre^  states,  lliurioe, 
Whitehwl^  and  BrogfaiU  wm  hi*  chief  counsellors,  and  it 
must  be  ecmfoised,  when  all  tbe  attmdant  dreumstanoes 
ore  considered,  their  advice  was  none  other  than  judisiotts. 
But  tranquillity  could  not  long  be  maintained;  m  aspect 
of  affiurs  vwy  soon  b^on  to  change.  Discontents  pm- 
vailed ;  the  want  of  resources  was  felt ;  it  became  necessary 
to  call  a  parliament  (1659),  for  there  was  in  the  treasury  no 
money  with  which  to  fulfil  the  engagements  with  foreign 

f rinces  that  had  been  entered  into  hy  the  late  Protector, 
t  was  feared  that  the  elections  would  go  against  the  eourti 
and  every  means  were  therefore  taken  to  bias  them.  Oliver 
CromwelVs  reformed  model  of  representation  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  right  of  returning  members  wan  restored  to 
small  boroughs,  which,  from  gratitude,  it  was  thought  would 
be  fovourabfe  to  the  court :  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  oU 
the  other  eflbrta  of  the  government,  the  numter  of  presby- 
terian  and  republiciui  Bsmbera  noarly  aquaUed  that  of  the 
ministerial  porftr.  In  the  pariianmit,  then,  the  weakness 
of  the  Protector  s  government  was  most  apparent.  StiU  It 
was  to  this  body  ttul  he  must  trust:  for  in  the  army  h«  faad 
snarce  any  friends  at  all ;  the  whole  republican  party  were 
combining  against  his  aulhority;  Lambert  was  intriguing 
for  his  overthrow:  even  Fleetwood,  fais  own  brother-in-law, 
joined  the  discontented  officers,  whose  faction,  from  the 
name  of  Fleetwood's  house,  in  which  they  met,  was  oaUad 
the  *  Cabal  of  WaUingford  House.'  Riolwd,  who  possessed 
neither  penetration  nor  resolution,  took  no  step  to  subdue 
these  rebds:  the  parliament,  more  alarmed,  took  the  case 
into  their  bnnds.  A  vole  was  passed  that  no  oouneil  of 
officers  should  aMmnble  wiUunit  the  Pioteetor's  consent: 
this  brought  the  rupcnn  to  ■  oiisis.  The  army  demanded 
the  dissolutioB  the  parliament,  which  the  Protector 
wanted,  roMlution  to  denv.  The  dissolution  was  equivalent 
to  his  dethronement,  ana  he  soon  afterwards  signed  his  ds* 
miHsioD  inform  (SSnd  April,  1659).  His  brief  reign  ended, 
Richard  Cromwell  desoended  into  humble  life,  to  the  en- 
ioym«at  of  which  his  foeble  unambitious  cluraeter  was 
better  adapted  than  to  the  possession  of  power.  He  had 
n<>qualities  which  fitted  him  to  rule.  He  was  burdened 
with  debts,  arising  pertly  from  the  pompous  frineral  of  his 
fother,  the  cost  of  which,  amoimting  to  28,000JL,  the  state 
unworthUy  anffsred  to  desoend  upon  luat  To  asiist  him  io 


these  difflcnltiM,  the  parliament  voted  him  20,0D0L, 
nexing  a  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  palace  ofWfaitA- 
hall.  In  consequence  of  this  grant  he  retired  to  Hampton 
Court,  but  so  small  a  portion  of  the  money  was  paid,  that 
he  was  still  in  danger  of  being  arrested  by  bis  creditors. 
To  leave  England  was  his  only  method  of  escape  from  them, 
and  accordingly  he  resided  noraetimes  in  Geneva  and  some- 
times at  Paris.  At  length  be  ventured  to  return  to  this 
country;  a  house  was  nired  for  him  at  Cbeshuiit,  near 
London,  where  at  first  be  concealed  himself  under  a  fieigaed 
name,  oontinued  to  Hvo  in  strict  privacy,  until  thu  year 
1712,  when  he  died  in  his  66tfa  yeer. 

Riohwd  Oomwell  was  tbe  &ihsr  of  two  sons  and  seven 
daughters!  four  of  his  children  died  young,  and  two  only 
survived  him:  he  had  KteaX  reason  to  complain  of  their  un- 
dutiftil  behaviour.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  exists 
no  coin  or  medal  stamped  in  his  reisn :  perhaps  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  his  never  haviiu  been  solemnly  instituted 
Protector.  (Hallam's  i'onst.  Hut.;  Noble's  Mmoirs; 
Hume's  ffist. ;  Biog.  Brit.,  &c.) 

CllOHWSLL,  HENRY,  the  fourth  son  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Lord  Protector,  but  the  second  and  youngest  that  sur- 
vived him,  was  bom  at  Huntii^dou  in  January,  1627-8 
He  was  educated  at  Felsted  in  Essex,  uid  enrolled  in  the 
parliamentary  army  at  the  a^  of  sixteeit.  In  1649,  having 
become  a  eokinel,  he  went  with  his  father  to  Ireland,  whan 
be  behaved  with  considerable  gallantry.  He  was  one  (rf 
the  membm  for  that  kingdom  in  the  Bore-Bones  Parlia- 
ment He  married,  in  1653,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Frauds 
Russell  of  Chippenham  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  resided  at 
Whitehall  until  he  was  appoinled  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
being  at  the  time  (1654)  a  member  for  the  University  of 
Cunoridge.  During  the  following  yeax  he  was  again  sent 
to  Ireland.  It  had  become  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
estates  and  property  of  the  natives  should  be  proteoted  from 
the  rapadty  of  the  republican  leaders,  who  were  aggran- 
dising themselves  at  their  expense ;  and  Henry  Cromwell 
was  nmsidered  a  fit  person  to  undertake  this  task,  both  on 
account  of  his  general  abilities,  and  the  great  esteem  in 
which  he  was  hdd  in  that  country.  The  expectations  of 
his  friends  were  not  disappouitad,  for  the  state  received 
oondderabla  benefit  from  hu  services,  as  socm  as  he  suo- 
ceeded  Fleetwood  in  his  office.  The  impossibility  of  pro- 
cuifng  money  from  England,  and  the  limitations  or  his 
power,  matenally  diminished  his  usefulness.  At  length, 
from  these-  causes,  his  government  become  so  irksome  to 
him,  that  his  lettors  are  one  series  of  oomplaints,  inter- 
spersed vritfa  offers  to  resi^.  Still  further  mortification, 
however,  was  in  stwre  for  him.  When  his  brother  Richard 
become  Protector,  the  council,  over  which  he  had  Uttta  or 
no  control,  contracted  still  further  the  power  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  who,  in  exchange  for  the  title  of  Lord  Deputy, 
received  that  of  Lord  LieutenanU  o  miserable  recompense 
for  his  lost  authority. 

After  the  deposition  of  his  Iffolfaer,  Henry  Cromwell  was 
desirous  of  keeping  Ireland  for  the  king,  and  it  was  not 
until  his  submission  was  forcibly  required  by  tbe  parlia- 
ment that  his  object  was  finally  relinquished.  Henrv  now 
retired  to  Qiippenham.  whence,  in  five  or  six  years,  be  re- 
moved to  his  estato  at  Soham  in  Cambrii^eshire,  where  be 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
fwty-six  (1673-4).  There  were  many  excellent  qualities  in 
his  character:  he  was  generous,  honest,  decisive,  firm,  and 
courageous.  '  All  historians,*  says  Rapin, '  are  unanimous 
in  thetr  praise  of  hitn,  and  generally  believe,  that  if  he  had 
been  Prateetor  inst^  of  his  elder  brother,  the  officers 
would  either  have  met  their  mateh,  or  not  attempted  what 
they  did  against  Richard.*  Henrv  Cromwell  hod  five  sons 
and  two  daughtera:  one  of  his  enildnn  died  young;  the 
rest  survived  nim. 

CRONSTAOT  (Bartxa  Videka),  »  large  county  m  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Transylvania,  and  in  that  fui  of  it 
called  'the  Land  of  the  Saxons.*  It  is  also  denominated 
Burtenland,  or  Burcselland  (fiom  the  river  Burze),  and 
Bartnsag.  It  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  Wallachia, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  767  square  miles.  It  contains 
I  free  city,  4  market-towns,  26  vilh^ns,  and  about  13,260 
houses.  The  county  is  traversed  by  tbe  loAv  chain  of  the 
Butechescht,  an  arm  of  the  Carpathians,  of  which  the  Buts- 
chescfat  itself  is  6160  feet  high.  On  the  side  towards  Wal- 
lachia it  is  completely  inclosed  by  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
across  which  lead  four  principal  posses,  called  the  Torzburg, 
Teme^di. AitKhan.,  «h1  ^^^^^  if^WR^ 
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iU^  ^lidi  noeivea  the  waters  of  the  Bune  and  aevaral 
other  streams.  The  dimate,  diough  temperate,  is  variable, 
and  extremely  cold  during  the  prevalence  of  the  east  wind. 

The  soil  produces  all  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse,  maize, 
millet,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  and  wood;  also  gold,  sflver,  lead, 
and  porcelain-earth;  mineral  springs  abound,  and  there 
are  several  lakes,  the  banks  and  beds  of  which  yield  soda. 
The  country  is  rich  in  game,  fish,  and  bees ;  there  are  laift;e 
herds  of  homed  catUe ;  and  much  timber  is  obtained  from 
the  fbrests.  '  Agricultural  pursuits  constitute  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  population,  which 
amounts  to  about  80.900,  is  composed  of  Saxons,  Ma^ars» 
Wallaehians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  soma  KaUbaasi,  the 
only  people  of  that  race  in  Transylvania.  The  district  is 
diiided  mto  3  flsoal  circles,  and  4  seignorial  circles.  The 
4  market-towns  are  Marienbui^,  or  Foldo&r  (1700  inha- 
bitantsX  Rosenau  (or  Rosnyo)  castle  (2  churches,  and  3300 
inhabitants),  Tottlau  (Prashmar)  (2  churches  and  3000  in- 
habitants), and  Zeiden,  or  Fekete  Kalam  (2  churches,  and 
3200  inhabitants). 

CRONSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  loi^est  and  most  populous  town  of  Transyl- 
vania, is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Kruhnen,  by  other 
Saxons,  Kriinne  and  Krohne,  and  in  antient  records, 
Brass6.  It  lies  in  35°  36'  N.  lat.,  and  25°  33'  £.  long.,  in  a 
narrow  valley,  inclosed  by  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
1896  f^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  defended  by  a 
strong  castle  on  ibe  banks  of  the  Farkas.  The  inn«r  town, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  ivctangle,  is  well-bmit,  and  sur- 
rounded with  towen,  walls,  and  ditches ;  it  contains  about 
619  houses,  and  has  a  population  composed  entirely  of 
Saxons  or  their  descendants.  The  inner  town  was  built  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  called 
Corona.  Then  are  three  suburbs,  the  Altstadt,  the  Bo- 
lonnjra,  or  Brassovia,  and  the  Upper  Town,  or  Bolg&r,  which 
consists  of  1500  houses,  partly  built  on  hills  amidst  or- 
cnards  and  gardens,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Wallaehians. 
Including  these  suburbs,  Cronstadt  has  above  3400  houses, 
and  nearly  36,000  inhabitants.  The  inner  town  has  five 
gates,  six  principal  streets,  which  are  straight  and  regular, 
and  a  spacious  marketplace  with  two  fountains.  Among 
the  rhiet  buildings  are  the  Protestant  high  church,  astriking 
edifice,  erected  in  1 383,  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  112  paces 
Jong,  39  broad,  supported  by  22  Tuscan  oolumni^  and  bup- 
mounted  by  a  tower  138  feet  high,  in  vhich  is  a  bell  6^  tons 
in  weight  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Peter  and  Paul 
was  built  in  the  Italian  style  in  1766 — 82.  The  remaining 
buildings  of  note  are  the  town-hall  in  the  market-place, 
with  a  handsome  tower,  the  old  Lutheran  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  great  mart,  or  Kanf- 
haus,  which  was  erected  by  Apollonia  Hirschm,  the  wife  of 
the  dierif^  in  1545.  This  mart  is  the  general  place  of  ren- 
dez^'Ous  fiw  merchants  of  all  nations,  Saxons,  Hungarians. 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Wallaehians.  Jews,  Gipsies, 'and 
Bulgarians,  who  assemble  here  to  expose  their  goods,  while 
Turkish  money-changers  are  seated  outside  and  around  the 
nuurket>plaoe  for  the  exchange  of  Austrian  and  Turkish  coins. 

Cronstadt  oontains  a  Lutheran  gymnasium  with  a  library, 
a  Roman  Catholic  high  (primary  mmiooI,  a  military  academy, 
a  normal  school,  besides  various  elementary  and  girls*  seoools, 
two  hospitals,  a  bouse  of  correction,  and  a  house  of  industry. 

The  inhabitants,  amongwhom  are  many  gipsy  labourers, 
carry  on  considerable  manufoctures,  especially  cloth,  of 
vhich  above  40,000  pieces  are  annually  made,  linens,  cot- 
tons, coarse  woollens ;  stockings  are  also  manufoctured,  and 
form  a  branch  of  trade  with  Wallachia ;  flasks  of  maple 
wood,  of  which  above  30,000  are  annually  sent  to  WaUa- 
chia,  Hungary,  and.  Bolavonia ;  woollen  bobbins,  of  which 
200,000  pieces  are  sent  by  Greek  merchants  to  Asia  Minor, 
&c  There  is  a  paper-mill,  and  two  wax  bleaching  grounds. 
Cronstadt  was  the  first  place  in  Tran^lvania  where  a 
paper-mill  and  printing-press  were  established ;  the  earliest 
works  issued  from  the  latter  were  the  'Augsbui^;  Confes- 
sion' and  the  writiufln  of  Luther. 

Cronstadt  is  the  fint  commercial  town  of  Transylvania, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  transit  trade  in  Austrian  and . 
Turkish  produce,  principally  cattle  and  wine  from  Wal- 
lachia ;  manufoetured  goods,  com,  salt,  &c.,  of  which  the 
annual  circulation  is  from  500,000^  to  600.000^  The  busi- 
ness is  chiefly  transacted  by  the  Greek  trading  ctxnpany, 
and  at  large  annual  fhira. 

CRONOTAIXr,  a  town,  fortress,  and  port,  in  the  Russian 
government  of  St.  Peterabu^  from  wnich  city  it  is  fi»tv- 


■mn  versts,  or  about  thirty-one  miles  distBiit,  is  atniM 

in  iS"  58'  N.  lat.,  and  25°  49'  E.  long.:  it  is  built  at  tha 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Cotlin-Ostrai;  an  island  in  that 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  called  the  Bay  of  Qn»utadt, 
alout  sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  This 
island,  a  bed  of  chalk,  formerly  called  R^touzari  by  the  Fin- 
landeiB,  is  seven  mUes  in  lengtii  and  about  one  mile  ip 
breadth.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  an  island  op- 
posite the  citadel,  lies  the  fortress  of  Cranschlott,  built  b; 
Peter  the  Great  The  passage  between  this  fortreas  and 
Cronstadt  is  2000  paces  in  wutfa,  and  has  ample  depth  for 
tha  laivest  vessels. 

Beuoes  its  imptwtuioe  as  tlie  great  naval  station  of  the 
Ruitian  fleet  Cronsmdt  is  the  harbour  ol  St  Petersburg. 
All  vessds  proceeding  to  Uiat  port  are  searched  here,  and 
their  cargoes  sealedt  and  audi  as  are  too  large  for  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  upper  Neva  unload  their  cargoes  at  Oonstadt, 
and  transport  them  in  smaller  craft 

Cronstadt  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  on  irr^;ular  tri- 
angle, is  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides.  It  has  three  har- 
bours, lying  to  the  south  of  the  town ;  the  outer  or  military 
harbour,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  massive  and 
strongly  fortified  mole,  is  a  rectangle,  stretching  out  into 
the  sea,  and  is  capable  of  containing,  besides  souUcr  ves- 
sels, above  thirty-five  ships  of  the  Ime.  It  is  now  however 
so  shallow  at  low  water,  that  many  of  the  ships  are  obliged 
to  anchor  in  the  middle  harbour,  which  is  properly  intended 
for  the  fitting  out  and  repairing  ai  vessels.  It  contains  the 
slips,  a  powder-magazine,  a  mannfootMy  of  pitch,  tar,  && 
Toe  third  and  innermost  harbour,  whidi  has  ^mob  for  1  WO 
Teasels,  and  nms  parallel  with  the  middle  harbour,  admits 
only  merchantmen,  for  which  there  is  besides  sn  excellent 
roadstead  immediately  outside  of  the  port  which  b  defend^ 
also  hy  the  citadel,  constructed  on  a  rock  in  the  middile  of 
the  sea  of  Cronstadt 

All  these  harbours  are  well  uecured,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  freshness  of  the  sea- water  no  vessels  can  be  pr^erved 
in  them  above  twenty  years.  They  are  besides  detained  a 
great  part  of  the  year  by  the  ice  in  the  bay  of  Cronstadt, 
which  usually  prevents  vessels  from  entering  aftra^  the  end 
of  November,  or  leading  before  the  end  of  April,  or  some- 
times even  later.  Vessels  are  repaired  ana  built  in  the 
la^  canal  of  Peter  the  Great  whiefa  runs  direetbir  into  the 
town  between  the  middle  and  mmhant^s  harbour.  It  is 
2160  feet  long,  66  wide^  and  26  deep ;  the  aide  abutnamta, 
8cc.  are  of  solid  masonry,  and  it  is  filled  with  water  hy 
means  sluices,  which  is  again  pumped  out  bv  stean^- 
engines.  It  was  commenced  in  1721,  and  flnidied  6y  Eliia- 
beUi.  Near  it  are  the  various  cfocks,  in  which  ten  ships 
can  be  repaired  at  once;  the  foimdry,  which  aupidies 
annually  1200  tons  of  bombs,  balls.  the  admiralty 
rope-walk,  tar-works,  and  excellent  wet  docks.  By  the 
new  Catharine  Canal,  commenced  in  1782,  which  is  1880 
fathoms  long,  government  vessels  are  enabled  to  take  tbrir 
stores,  mumtion,  &c.  directly  from  the  store-houses.  The 
town  is  very  regularly  built,  and  contains  many  fin?, 
straight,  and  well-paved  streets,  and  several  public  squares 
The  nouses  however,  with  the  exception  of  tkose  bebtnging 
to  goi-emment  era  chiefly  of  one  stonr,  and  built  of  mod. 
There  are  three  churches  and  two  diap^  of  the  Gnxk 
worship ;  that  of  the  Ttansflguntion,  buUt  of  wood  by 
Peter  the  Great,  is  very  large,  and  covered  with  itnages'; 
that  of  the  Trini^  is  of  older  due;  St  Andrew*a  church  » 
in  the  Bwantine  taste,  and  surOMnrnted  by  a  handsome 
cupola.  There  is  a  Lntiienn,  an  Angliosn.  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

The  city  has  three  gates,  and  is  divided  into  two  pans, 
the  Commandant  and  Admiralty  quarters,  wfai<^  are  subdi- 
vided into  four  districts.  Between  the  Peter's  and  Catha- 
rine canal  is  the  old  Italian  palace  built  by  Prince  Menk- 
schikoC  who  took  this  island  fhim  the  Swedes  in  1703.  It 
is  at  present  occupied  by  the  school  (at  pilots,  a  lai^  esta- 
blishment where  above  300  pupfla  are  educated  far  the 
naval  anvie^  and  30  for  the  merchant  awiee.  The  nanl 
hospital  is  a  luge  and  weU^egnlated  inrtttution,  with  ac- 
commodation fbr  2500  patients,  and  a  separate  building  for 
officers  oi  the  navy.  Among  other  public  buildings  we  nmy 
mention  the  admuralty,  exchange,  custom-house,  barxaeki, 
a  Protestant  gymnasium,  various  schools,  an  invalid  asylum 
for  60  females,  the  nobility's  club,  and  the  house  of  Peter  the 
Great  where  he  resided  for  some  time :  but  with  the  exoeptior 
of  a  few  old  oaks,  which  he  is  said  to  have  planted  with  1 1. 
own  hand,  there  aie  nQ^^^c(^^J^gB[dBit. 
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Tlie  pennuient  population  of  Oronstadt.  exidusiTe  of  the 
gnrrisoD,  the  pupils  of  the  na<ntl  school,  iForknieD,  and 
uilors,  is  not  considerable ;  during  the  summer  it  amounts 
to  upwards  of  40,000  individuals  of  various  nations;  of 
theae,  next  to  the  Russians,  the  English  are  the  most  nu- 
merous. The  inhabitants  derive  their  chief  support  from 
the  fleet,  trade,  and  shipping.  The  town  {seseuts  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  bustle  and  aotivi^  during  the  summer, 
but  in  wintn  all  is  dead  and  »tu|i»iit. 

The  town  and  port  were  Ibm  out  and  tbe  buildinn  fitr 
advanced  by  Fetter  the  Gremt*  who  ftnmded  CnmBtadt  in 
1710;  but  it  did  not  Taewve  its  preaent name  ('the  town  of 
the  crown')  until  the  year  1721.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  are  Fort  Alexander  and  the  battery 
of  Si.  John ;  the  latter  ia  built  on  piles  in  the  Neva.- 

CROOKED  ISLANDS,  a  group  similar  to  the  Caicos, 
situated  on  a  coral  bank,  23  mUes  to  the  eastward  of  Long 
Island,  on  the  Great  Bahama  Bank.  They  consist  of  three 
large  islands,  called  Crooked,  Acklin's,  and  Fortuhe, besides 
suveral  small  keys  and  rocks.  The  edge  of  the  bank,  like 
niuiit  otherii  in  these  seas,  rises  abruptly  from  a  depth  of 
upwards  of  100  fathoms  all  round;  and  the  behest  land  ia 
unly  200  feet  above  the  sea.  These  islands  form  a  part 
of  tlie  Bahama  government.  At  the  south-west  end  of 
Crooked  Idand  t^e  is  an  unsafe  uichorage,  with  a  cus- 
tom-house and  poBt-offiee,  where  tiie  Bahama  mail  is  left, 
iind  taken  up  by  the  Jamaioa  packet  monthly  on  her  voy- 
age home.  The  population  is  very  scan^,  ana  supplies  are 
scarce  and  dear ;  but  a  stock  of  turtle  is  constantly  kept  in 
ponds.  The  bank  is  contained  between  the  panllels  of 
■n"  5  and  22°  50'  N.  lat  and  tbe  meridians  of  73»  50'  and 
74°  30'  W.  long. 

CROPS,  ROTATION  OF.  [Arable  Land.] 

CROSIER,  from  Ctocia,  in  tho  Latin  of  the  middle  age. 
a  pastoral  crook  or  staff,  fbrmerly  used  by  bishops  and 
abbots.  Several  writers  have  supposed  (see  Haulain's 
Note  to  Mwheim's  Eodet.  Hittory,  edit  175B,  voL  i.  p. 
319;  and  tbe  Antiquarian  Repertory,  1st  edit  ii.  p.  164) 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  Utmu,  or  augural  staff  of  tbe 
Romans :  but  tbqr  are  mistaken.  It  was  evidently  copied 
from  the  irall-known  and  common  staff  nhieh  she^iBids» 
even  to  this  day,  make  use  of  to  catch  hold  of  ti^  hinder 
leg  of  their  she^  in  order  to  take  them ;  and  it  has  re- 
fiuenoe  to  the  pastoral  office  of  the  bishqw  and  clergy,  ao- 
cording  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour. '  I  am  the  good  shep- 
herd,* and  to  the  eommon  name  of  Ae  dwgy.  paators  or 
shmherds. 

These  pastoral  crooks  were  sometimes  barely  curled,  and 
at  others  very  richly  ornamented ;  a  flew  instances  occur  in 
which  the  upper  iMUt  finishes  in  the  form  of  a  mace.  -  The 
Sieur  de  If  oteon,  in  bis  '  Voyages  Litui^ques  de  France,' 
8vo.  Par.  1718,  p.  272,  says,  many  of  the  oarly  crosiers  were 
not  curved.  The  abbofs  staff  was  usually  of  a  simpler 
fbrm  than  that  of  tbe  bishop.  One  of  the  earliest  abbatical 
staffiB.  the  form  of  which  can  be  seen  in  Eneland,  is  pro* 
bably  that  rapzesented  on  the  tomb  of  abbot  Vitalis.  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  vho  died  in  1082.  Tba  most 
splendid  episcopal  crosier  ramainii^  is  that  of  William  <tf 
Wykeham,  of  silver  gilt,  richly  enamelled,  which  is  exhi- 
bited to  visitors  in  the  ohapel  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
society  of  which  the  bishop  himself  bequeathed  it  in  1404. 
(See  Lowth's  Life  qf  fFykeham,  3rd  edit  8vo.  Ox£  1777, 
p.  263,  where  it  is  engraved.)  Oroeiers  in  wood  in  antimt 
times  were  usually  buried  with  bishops  and  abbots  in  their 
coffins :  such  a  one,  of  red  wood,  the  top  carved  into  the 
rude  form  of  a  ram's  bead,  was  found  many  years  aso,  upon 
opening  tbe  coffin  of  bishop  Grosteste  at  I^ncoln,  -who  died 
in  1253.  It  lay  across  the  body  from  the  right  shoulder  to 
the  left  fbot  At  tbe  bottom  of  the  neck  of  this  staff,  upon 
a  brass  plate,  was  this  inaerhttion :  *  Per  hsculi  formam 
Prelati  disoito  normsm.'  (Ooug^  Sepulckr.  Hon.  voL  i. 
p.  47.) 

CROSNO,  an  antient  town  in  the  circle  of  Jaslo. 
in  the  north-eastern  port  of  Austrian  Galicia,  lying  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  vallev  between  the  Wyslaka  and  Mor- 
yava.  It  contains  upwards  of  600  houses,  wit^  about  5000 
inhabitants ;  on  old  palace,  a  chapter-house,  a  handsome 
Gothic  collegiate  church,  built  on  the  foundations  of  a 
place  of  Arian  worship,  a  Capuchin  monastery  of  freestone, 
a  Minorite  doister,  and  an  hospital.  The  people  are  much 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  inferior  attides ;  the'foirsare 
numerously  attended,  and  it  is  a  place  of  dflfKwit  fyg  the 
wines  of  Hungary  consumed  in  Galicia. 


CXOSS.  Variotis  relif^ious  edifices  called  crosses,  bam 
their  being  surmounted  with  this  emblem  of  Christiani^, 
have  been  erected  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  in  England  are  those  built  by  the 
command  of  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor 
Three  of  these  still  remain,  at  Creddington,  Northampton, 
and  W^tham  Cross,  near  London.  The  last,  which  is  the 
most  el^ant.  consists  of  four  stories.  It  is  hexagonal  on  the 
ground  plan,  uid  heautiftally  enriched;  the  story  imme- 
diately  liboTe  this  is  suppurted  by  buttresses,  and  formed  into 
niches  in  which  an  tone  figures  of  the  queen.  The  con 
at  the  baok  of  the  figures  is  carried  up  beyond  the  niches, 
and  has  been  restored  with  a  battlement  and  a  cross  sus- 
tained on  a  crocketted  spire.  Qiurches  have  usually  cnMoes 
fixed  on  their  ^le  ends.  Market-crosses  were  fi)rmerly 
very  common  in  England.  They  an  often  desiened  with 
niooes  and  vaulted,  thus  forming  an  open  chamber,  as  at 
Salisbury  and  Chichester.  Winchester-cross,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  the  crosses  erected  for  religious  pur- 
poses, is  of  much  later  date  than  those  erected  by  Edward  L 
Near  Ely.  on  the  to%A  to  Downham-market  there  is  a  sin- 
gular cross,  consisting  of  a  long  slender  stone  shaft,  on  tbe 
top  of  wUch  there  are  richly  carved  niches  projecting 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  shaft  There  is  a  representation  or 
a  cnns  on  some  tern  eotta  lamps  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  laziest  cmistnioted  atasses  are  those  of  St  Fet^s  at 
Rome  and  St  Paura^  L<mdon. 

la  some  of  the  Catiudic  wocessions  in  Rome  ouHmous 
crosses,  oonstmeted  of  wood  and  eaid-boaxd,  are  carried,  ba- 
lanced in  a  vraistbuid  round  the  body  of  a  strong  man. 

CROSS,  from  the  Latin  'Crux.'  This  cruel  mode  of 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest 
recorded  perioos  of  history.  It  was  possibly  the  invention 
of  some  barbarous  tribe  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  captive 
by  fkstening  him  to  a  tree,  or  used  to  inflict  death  on  an 
enemy^y  leaving  him  to  expire  of  want,  or  a  prey  to  birds 
and  Innsts. 

Crosses,  whatever  was  the  original  form,  were,  in  course 
of  time,  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  These  crosses  have 
been  divided  by  antiauarians  into  three  kinds.  The  crux 
deoussata,  or  crou  divided  like  the  lettn  X,  and  usually 
called  St  Andrew's  cross;  the  orux  commissa,  w  joined 
chws,  consisting  cf  an  upright  piece  of  timber  with  a 
transverse  piece  on  t^  extrane  top  at  r^ht  angles  with 
the  first,  like  ihe  letter  T ;  and  the  crux  immissa,  or  let-in 
cross,  in  which  the  transverse  piece  of  timber  is  let  into  tho 
uprif^t  but  placed  somewhat  below  tbe  top  of  the  upright 
in  this  form  -f-.  This  is  the  cross  on  which  Christ  is  usually 
represented  to  have  suffered,  and  though  tliere  may  not  be 
any  absolute  authority  fat  ascertaining  the  precise  form  of 
the  cross  used  on  that  occasion,  yet  the  circumstance  of  an 
inscription  having  bem  {teced  over  his  head  renders  the 
conjecture  probable. 

Amongst  the  Carthaginians,  persons  of  all  conditions, 
even  commands  of  armies,  were  subjected  to  it^  but 
iunongrt  the  Romans  it  was  considered  as  the  punishment 
of  dams,  and  Jnflieted  on  that  class  only.  With  respect  to 
the  Jews, .  it  seems  doubtfhl  whether  crucifixion,  as  we 
upderstand  it;  .wu  a  mode  of  punishment  used  by  them  in 
antient  times.  The  putting  the  sons  of  Saul  to  death  by 
tbe  Gibeonites  has  been  adduced  as  furnishing  evidence 
that  cmeifixiott  was  i»actised  by  them  (2  SamueUcap.21); 
but  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  condusion. 
It  19  however  to  be  observed  that  the  term  *  hanging  on  a 
tra6' is  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  crucifixion.  (^<t,lOth 
chap.,  38tb  verse.) 

Previous  to  crucifixion  the  sufferer  was  scourged.  He 
was  also  forced  to  carry  his  own  cross ;  and  this  (amongst 
the  Romans  at  least)  probably  arose  fcom  the  disgust  and 
horror  with  which  this  instrument  of  punishment  was 
viewed  and  considered  by  that  people,  and  their  disinclina- 
tion even  to  touch  it  (Cicero  in  Verrem.'i  The  criminal 
was  aoetvdingljr  condemned  to  bw  his  own  instmment  of 
torture.  Previous  to  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  the 
sufferer  was  stripped  naked,  and  it  is  prolwble  that  he  was 
laid  down  on  tbe  cross  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  nails 
driven  in  his  hands  and  feet  or  being  fbstened  with  ropes 
which  was  sometimes  the  case.  The  cross  was  then  ele- 
vated. Afterwards  the  legs  were  broken,  wounds  inflicted 
with  a  spear,  or  other  sharp  instrument  to  hasten  deiAh, 
but  this  was  not  invariably  done.  As  death,  in  many 
cases,  did  not  etisue  for  a  length  of  time,  guards  were 
placed  to  prevent  the  itiatives  or  friends  of  the  cruf^^ 
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flom  gbif^  dum  uir  rdkit,  or  takii^;  them  awav  whilst 
aliTe,  or  removing  their  bodies  after  ther  were  deao. 

The  represeotatioiu'  of  crucifixions  oy  painters  &re,  in 
our  opinion,  calculated  to  give  very  erroneous  notions  both 
of  the  cross  itself  and  the  mode  of  punishment   It  is  not 

{irobable  that  the  oroHes  actually  tued  were  so  lofty  or  so 
orge  and  massive  as  those  which  we  see  in  pictures.  Instru- 
ments of  such  dimensions  would  be  perfectly  unnecessary 
for  the  purpose.  When  we  read  in  Josepfaus  of  hundreds 
of  Jews  bemg  cru^fled  by  Vespasian  and  Titos  in  a  day, 
we  cannot  suppon  that  lo  great  a  qiumtt^  of  timbor  would 
he  used  on  thine  occasions.  Ihe  arcumitanoe  of  the  tuf- 
flwer  canying  his  own  eiom  waighs  against  the  probability 
of  its  bei^  St  the  sixe  whidi  tMse  representations  give  it 
It  is  not  unusual  in  paintii^  to  represent  crucifixion  as 
taking  place  after  the  cross  is  elevated,  and  the  executioner 
is  represented  standing  on  a  high  ladder,  and  driving  a  nail 
into  the  hand  of  (he  crucified  person.  It  seems  much  mm 
likely  that  the  sufferer  was  nailed  to  the  cross  beftre  it 
was  raised  and  fixed  in  the  ground.  *  Pone  crucem,  servo,' 
*  Put  the  cross  to  the  slave,*  is  the  expression  used  by  J  u- 
venal. CVuciflxion  sometimes  took  place  with  the  bead 
downwards,  and  St  Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  death  in 
this  way.  Death  by  the  cross,  in  a  strong  and  healthy  per- 
son, must  necessarily  have  been  tedious  and  lingering,  and 
iustimees  have  occuned  of  persons  who,  after  remaining 
some  time  on  the  cross,  were  taken  down,  and  survivef 
When  the  cmcifled  pnson  was  <Hily  attached  to  the  cross 
by  ropes,  this  seems  no  means  extrandinary ;  and  even 
when  it  took  place  1^  nailing,  neither  the  wounds  them- 
selves nor  tho  quantity  of  blood  lost  would  be  sufficieat  in 
all  cases  to  bring  on  speedy  death.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  several  women  (religious  enthusiasts,  called 
Convuhionaires)  voluntarily  underwent  crucifixion.  Dr. 
Merand,  an  eye-witness  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  these 
persons,  relates  that  he  was  Resent  at  the  crucifixion  of 
two  females,  named  Sister  Rachel  and  Sister  Felicity. 
Hiot  were  laid  down,  &ced  by  nails  five  inches  long  driven 
firmly  through  both  hands  and  fbet  into  the  wood  of  which 
the  crosses  wwe  made.  The  crosses  were  then  raised  to  a 
vertical  position.  In  this  manner  they  remained  nailed, 
while  other  ceremonies  of  these  &natics  jnoeeeded.  Sister 
Rachel,  who  bad  been  first  cmcifled,  was  then  taken  down : 
she  lost  venr  little  blood.  Sister  Felieit^  was  afterwards 
taken  Axon  ha  cross.  Three  smqll  basins,  called  palettes, 
fliU  of  blood,  flowed  ttom  her  hands  and  ibet  Their 
wounds  were  tlwn  dressed,  and  the  meeting  was  terminated. 
Sister  FeUciti  declared  that  it  was  the  twenty-first  time 
sbo  had  und^one  orucifixion.  (Justus  lipBius,  Soma 
lUwtrata.) 
CROSS-BOW.  [Ahchbry.] 
CROSSARCHUS.  [ViTiRMDjB.] 
CROSSBILL.  [FaiNGiLLiDA.] 
CROTALOTHORUS.  [Ratixbbnakb.j 
CROHTALUH  (Kp6rdkov),  an  antient  musical  instru- 
ment which,  it  appears  ftom  medals,  was  used  by  the  Cory- 
bantu,  or  priests  of  Cyhele.  The  Grotalnm  differed  from 
the  sistrum,  though  tiie  names  are  often  confinmded,  and  is 
by  some  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  castanetkind  (Diet, 
tb  Trmoux}.  Some  oonsidnit  as  a  cymbal  of  small  dimen- 
sions ;  and  ftom  tiw  allusions  to  it  by  Virgil,  Lucretitu^  and 
others,  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  the  latter  opinion. 

CROTALUS.  [RATttHSNAKB.] 

CROTGSBT,  in  music,  a  character  or  note  formed  of  a 
round  head,  and  a  stem  doKwndii^  ftoiil  tiie  left  side  of  the 
upper  par^ 

m 

It  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  semibreve,  ani^  in  slow  time 
(largo,  for  instance,)  its  duration  is  about  one  second. 

CROTON  (KpA«#v),  now  Cotrone,  a  town  on  the  east  coast 
of  Calabria,  with  a  castle  and  a  small  port  [Caubria.]  The: 
district  of  Cotrone,  one  of  the  four  into  wmch  the  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  2  is  divided,  contained,  at  Ae  census  of 
1824,  37,179  inhabitants,  chiefly  employed  in  a^culture. 
Croton  ms  one  the  oldest  and  most  flourishmg  Oreek 
colonies  in  Magna  Gneeia :  its  circuit  was  twelve  Roman 
miles.  It  was  finned  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the 
fertility  its  territory,  and  the  beauty  of  its  women.  It 
was  engaged  in  wars  with  its  neighbouis  of  SYbaris  and 
the  Locri ;  it  defeated  tiie  farmer  (H^od.  V.  44),  and  was  de- 


feated by  the  latter  m  a  great  battie  on  the  banks  of  tfas 
river  Sagra.  It  was  aftmwards  taken  by  surprise  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Syracu^,  and  subsequently  devastated  by  Pyr- 
rhus.  During  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  besi^^  by  a 
combined  force  of  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians,  ai^  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  reduoed  to  20,000,  were  unable  to 
defend  the  large  extent  of  their  walls.  They  suxrenc^od, 
and  afterwards  sought  a  reAigeamongtheir  antient  enemies 
the  Locri  (Livy,  xxiii.  30),  The  Romans  afterwards  sent 
a  oolony  to  Croton.  This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Mile 
the  aweta.  of  whose  strangUi  wonderful  stories  are  told,  of 
several  odehiated  physinans  and  philosophers^  and  was  also 
the  raiidenee  irf  FytMgons. 


'Colli  at  Cnton.; 


BrftUHMMM.  ActMlOsfc  earn.  WatgUlUr^u. 

CROTON,  an  eupfaorbiaoeous  gentts  comprehending 
a  larjge  number  of  species,  many  of  whi^  have  important 
medical  properties.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  geneia 
of  its  order  by  monoecious  flowen ;  the  males  with  a 
parted  valvular  calyx ;  5  petals,  5  glands  alternate  with  the 
petals ;  and  a  definite  number  of  distinct  stamens ;  the 
females  with  a  ^-parted  calyx ;  no  petals  ;  three  bifid  or 
multifld  styles ;  5  glands  surrounding  the  ovary,  and  a  tri- 
ooccous  fruit  The  species  are  extremely  divenified  m  ap- 
pearanoe,  some  being  trees,  others  bushes,  others  herbaceous 
plants;  many  with  sermted  or  lobed  leaves,  many  with  en- 
tire ones ;  snnetimes  ooveied  with  hair,  somotimefi  naked 
and  now  with  a  small  compact,  now  with  long  lax  inflo 
resoence.  The  foUowingareafinr  of  the  mora  remaikable 
speeies^— 

1.  Crotm  CatcariHa.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  quite 
entire,  stalked,  downy  on  the  under  sur&ce.  Stem  aibo- 
reacent  A  native  of  the  Bahamas,  St  Domingo,  and 
Florida.  Vie  considers  it  quite  certain  tiiat  this  species  ii 
what  furnishes  the  caacarilla  bark  of  commerce;  but  othen 
ascribe  it  to  Croton  EUutheria  ;  and  Schiede  suspects  tbit 
it  may  be  rather  the  produce  of  C.  Pseudo-chinoy  which  be 
found  to  be  the  real  Quina  blanca  of  the  apothecaries  of 
Jalapa. 

2.  Croton  TigtiHtn.  Leaves  ovate,  smooth,  acuminate, 
serrated.  Stem  arborescent  Flowers  in  terminal  ^ikes. 
Fruit  smootii,  the  size  of  a  hatel  nnt  An  inhabitant  of 
the  Moluccas,  Ceylon,  and  ether  parti  of  the  Bast  Indies. 
This  plant  is  at  once  the  most  active  anddtogerous  of  dras- 
tic purgatives ;  every  part,  wood,  leaves,  and  fruit,  seems  to 
participate  equally  in  the  energy.  Tbe  leaves  are  so  acrid 
as  to  mflame  the  mouth,  lips,  and  fiiuces  of  thoee  who 
merel;^  chew  them,  bringing  on  swelling  and  producing  a 
sensation  of  burning  as  nur  as  the  anus.  Tbe  seeds  throws 
into  water  intoxicate  fish.  Ten  or  twenty  fhiita  braised 
wi^  honey  have  been  known  to  kill  a  horse  by  tbe  violent 
diarriuea  they  have  produced.  Hence  the  oil  obtained 
from  the  seetb,  when  used  medicinally,  hss  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  extreme  care. 

3.  Croton  laoctferum.  Leaves  ovate,  downy,  serrulated, 
stalked ;  calyxes  downy ;  flowers  in  terminal  spikes ;  fHiits 
small  and  velve^.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies.  This  speciei^ 
is  said  to  Aimish  the  finest  of  all  the  sorts  of  lac,  but  scaredy 
ever  to  find  its  way  to  England.  It  is  very  pure,  of  a  brigla 
red,  and  ftunishes  a  brilliuit  varnish  in  Ceylon. 

Crt^dn  DracOt  a  Mexican  plant,  vrith  long,  heart-shaped, 
woolly  leaves ;  witii  C.  tpnmxxarjiwn  and  tanguifiuvm 
jie\m,  when  wounded,  a  resinous  substance  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  resembling  dragon's  blood.  Others  an  merely  aro- 
matic ;  firom  C.  baUamiferum,  the  liqueur  called 
Monies  is  distilled ;  C.  aromaticum,  Rnetm,  fivgrans  anti 
coriaeetm,  have  similar  qualities ;  and  C.  thttri/0nm 
exudes  a  fragrant  n^i^9^^ie9giK: 
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Mgdicinal  iVop«-/w#.— Caacarilla  bark  is  yielded  by  the 
Groton  Cascarilla  (Don),  a  tree  or  afarub,  growitigin  tho  vi- 
cinity of  Jalapa,  and  in  the  district  of  Plan  del  Rio,  in  the 
province  of  Vera  Crut,  Mexico,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Copalche,  or  Quina  Blanca.  It  most  likely  comes  to 
Europe  through  the  Bahama  ialandstfrom  one  of  which  the 
appellation  Eleutheria  is  derived ;  but  it  is  not  yielded  by 
any  plant  indigenous  to  these  islands.  (D.  Don,  in  Jamie- 
son's  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  367.) 

The  bark  occurs  in  pieces  about  a  foot  lone,  which  are 
tubular,  or  overlapping;  externally  covered  wiUi  a  cuticle, 
which  easily  peels  off,  so  that  the  liber  or  bark  is  often  ex- 
posed, in  wnich  case  it  feels  soft  and  cork-Uke.  The 
colour  externally  is  yellowish,  ash-grey,  or  varying  to  red- 
dish-brown;  this  laat  colour  is  mostly  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  lichens.  The  surface  is  also  marked  by  irregular, 
deep,  longitudinal  furrows.  The  inner  sur&ce  is  a  dirty  or 
i-U8ty  brown  colonr.  Odour  faintly  aromatic:  taste  bitter, 
not  unpleasant,  and  stimulating.  No  alkaloid  has  been 
detected  in  it,  but  it  possesses  much  volatile  oil ;  one  pound 
of  bark  yields  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  volatile  oil.  This 
bark  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  cinchona  barks, 
being  called  gray-ibver  bark ;  a  substitution  in  no  respect 
hurtful. 

Tho  action  of  cascarilla  on  the  human  system  depends 
partly  on  its  bitter  principle,  and  partly  on  its  volatile  oil ; 
by  the  former  it  approaches  the  pure  bitters,  by  the  lattu: 
the  aromatic  stimulants.  It  possrases  this  great  advantage 
over  almost  all  other  tonio  medicines,  that  it  is  more  easily 
digested  by  the  stomach,  when  no  other  affection  of  that 
orjifan  exists  than  debility  and  inactivity.  This  property 
can  only  be  imparted  to  other  tonics  by  the  addition  of^  aro- 
mutics,  wiiile  it  is  possessed  naturally  by  this  spontaneous 
combination.  In  the  treatment  of  pure  indigestion  from 
weakness  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  cascarilla 
merits  the  preference.  It  is  likewise  of  much  utility  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  and  nervous  fevers,  and  chronic 
diarrhoea  dependent  upon  debility;  provided  no  iaflam> 
matory  condition  of  the  muoous  membranes  of  the  stomach 
or  mtestines  co-exists. 

Powder  or  infusion  is  the  best  mode  of  administration ; 
decoction  is  objectimable  from  dissipating  the  Tolatile  oil. 

CROTON  OIL   The  seeds  of  the  Ooton  Tiglii  wei« 


foimerly  used  as  a  drastic  pu^tive  medicine,  under  the 
name  of  grains  of  Tilly,  or  Molucca  grainy ;  but  at  present 
the  oil  only  is  employed.  The  seeds  ore  roasted  and  then 
subjected  to  compression;  the  oil  is  therefore  termed  an 
expressed  oil.  It  is  of  a  honey-yellow  or  brownish  colour, 
uf  moderate  consistence,  having  an  odour  resembhng  the 
resin  of  jalap ;  the  taste  is  at  first  sUghtly  rancid,  after- 
wards acrid,  causing  a  feeling  of  burmng  in  the  throat, 
which  lasts  for  several  hours. 

A  portion  of  the  oil  is  taken  up  by  alcohol,  and  more  by 
Bther ;  it  is  however  soluble  in  every  proportion  in  fixed 
and  volatile  oils.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple termed  Tiglin,  in  the  proportion,  when  the  oil  is  ge- 
nuine, of  45  per  cent.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  olive 
or  castor  oil,  which  admixtures  may  be  detected  by  the 
process  suggested  by  Dr.  Nimmo.  An  artificially  prepared 
substitute,  sometimes  met  with,  is  a  mixture  of  the  resin  of 
jalap,  Canada  balsam,  fixed  oil,  euphorbium,  &o.  (Horst) 
The  oil  of  the  seeds  Jatropha  Curcas  (Linn.)  is  also 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  genuine  oil.  In  the  dose  of  one 
drop  (when  the  pure  oil  is  used)  it  produces  considerable 
purgative  effect,  and  may  be  very  advantageously  employed 
when  difficulty  of  swallowing  exists,  sinco  its  application  to 
the  tongue  is  often  sufficient  to  ensure  the  purgative  action. 
Hence  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  or  paralysis  of  the  throat,  the 
desired  effect  may  be  obtained  even  when  the  patient  is 
insensible.  In  the  treatment  of  that  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain  termed  hydrocephalus,  even  when  effusion 
appears  to  have  taken  place,  and  torpor  or  paralysis  exists, 
croton  oil  will  often  bring  about  the  recovery  of  the  sufferer. 
(See  Abercrombie  on  Dueatet  qf  th»  Broin,  Ist  edit, 
p.  157.)  In  cases  of  impending  apoplexy  croton  oil  is  of 
mcalculable  value.  It  is  likewise  used,  but  sometimes  very 
improperly,  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
It  is  nowever  usefUl  in  aiding  in  the  expulsion  of  the  tape- 
worm, when  proper  anthelmintic  medicines  have  been 
prescribed.  The  powerful  impression  which  it  makes  on  the 
intestinal  canal  renders  it  useful  in  some  cases  of  dropsy. 
It  is  in  most  instances  proper  to  combine  it  with  castor  oiL 
almond  emulsion,  or  an  alkali,  to  lessen  its  acrimony. 

CR0T0THA6A.  Linn.;  Crotophagut,  Browne,  Bris- 
■on ;  a  genus  of  birds  placed  by  llesson  under  the  third 
fkmiIyfi!/^orafnpA»,of  the  order  Grimpmrs  (scansorcs*), 
Cuvier ;  Zygodactyli,  Temm. ;  Sylvairu  Zygodactyle'^ 
Vieill.. 

Bill  snort,  very  much  compressed,  arched,  without  den 
illations,  elevated,  and  surmounted  by  a  vertical  and  tren- 
chant crest ;  nostrils  basilary,  open  ;   fourth  and  fifth 
quills  longest;  tail  feathers  long,  rounded. 

These  birds  are  called  Ani  and  Anno  in  Guiana  and  Bra- 
zil, and  Anno  in  Paraguay.  In  Mexico  they  are  named, 
according  to  Hemandes,  Caealotototl,  and  in  the  Antilles 
Bouts  depetun,  Amangoua,  Diabies  de  Savatmes,  and  ^r- 
Toquets  noirs.  In  Cayenne  their  common  name  is  BouiUeur 
de  Canari.  Their  general  colour  is  black,  with  more  or 
less  of  metallic  reflections. 

Geo^aphical  Distribution. — A  considerable  portion  of 
America ;  principally  the  hot  and  humid  parts,  but  the 
south  more  especially ;  and  the  Antilles. 

HabitSt  Food,  ^c. — ^The  anis  live  in  flocks,  and  are  so  fhr 
from  timid,  that  when  they  see  their  companions  fall  before 
the  gun,  the  survivors  fly  but  a  short  way,  and  then  wgain 
pitch.  Bushes,  the  skirts  of  woods,  and  the  borders  of 
flooded  savannahs  are  their  fkvourite  haunts.  Their  food 
consists  of  small  lizards,  insects,  and  seeds.  Many  pairs 
are  said  to  use  the  same  nest,  built  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  of  large  dimensions,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  couples  occupying  it,  where  they  lay  and  hatch 
their  young  in  concert 

Example,  Crotophaga  Ani.  BUck,  with  bronzed  tints 
in  some  lights.  Size  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  common 
blackbird:  less  than  that  of  a  jackdaw.  Locality,  moist 
savannahs  and  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  C!arolina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  &c  It  is  the 
Razor-biUed  blackbird  Jamaica  otOatetbj,  the  Sanannah 
blackbird  of  the  English  colonists,  and  the  great  blackbird 
of  Sloane. 

Browne  {Htst.  qf  Jamaica)  thus  describes  it  *  This  bird 
is  about  the  size  of  a  Barbuy  dove,  or  something  larger, 
black  all  over,  and  splay-footed,  like  a  parrot  It  has  a 
long  square  tail,  a  broad  compressed  bill,  and  a  short  thin 
tongue;  but  the  beak,  or  upper  part  of  the  bill,  is  flatted 

*  Binla  wbteh  have  Um  «t«rB«l  km  dincUd  bviiojirilfti,    <  i  ■ 
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on  the  sides,  arched  snd  sharp  above,  and  straight  at  the 
(k^!;e8  betow.  They  live  chiefly  upon  ticks  and  otner  small 
Tormio,  and  may  n«quently  be  seen  jumping  about  all  the 
cows  and  oxen  in  the  fiel^ ;  nay,  they  are  often  observed 
to  fly  on  their  backs,  unless  they  lie  down  for  them,  vhicb, 
if  much  troubled  with  ticks,  they  generally  do  when  they 
see  the  birds  about  them ;  but  if  the  beast  be  heedless,  they 
bop  ouce  or  twice  round  it,  looking  it  very  earnestly  in  the 
faoe  every  time  th^  pass,  as  if  th^  leBmed  to  know  that  it 
vas  only  requisite  to  be  seen,  to  be  indulged.  They  are 
very  noisy  birds,  and  one  of  the  most  common  sorts  in 
■11  tbe  pastures  of  Jamaica.  Their  flight  is  low  and 
short 

Sloane  thus  describes  his  specimen,  under  the  name  of* 
the  grsat  blackbird,  *  This  was  thirteen  inches  long  from 
^e  end  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  about  fifteen 
inches  team  the  end  of  one  wing  to  the  end  of  the  other, 
both  being  extended ;  the  bill  was  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  black,  the  under  mandible  being  straight, 
the  upper  of  a  singular  make,  distinguishing  it  from  otber 
birds ;  fbr  it  was  arched  or  round,  raised  high,  flat  and  thin 
on  the  upper  round  edge.  Tbe  feet  have  three  toes  before 
and  one  uehind  (though  Marcgrave  says  otherwise).  The 
legs  are  two  inches  long,  and  black  as  jet ;  the  middle  toe 
before  is  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  armed  with  a  pretty 
sharp  i^w,  and  the  other  toes  pro^rtiondble.  Hie  colour 
of  the  feathers  all  over  is  black,  llie  stomaeb  of  tbis  bird 
was  pretty  thick ;  it  was  veiy  full  of  grasshappers,  beetles, 
^qointed  and  partly  dissolved. 

*  It  haunts  the  woods  on  the  edges  of  the  savannahs,  and 
IS  ve^  common,  making  a  loud  noise  upon  tbe  sicht  of 
mankmd,  which  alarms  all  the  fowl  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, so  that  tbey  are  very  prejudicial  to  fowlers;  but,  on 
the  other  band,  when  negroes  run  from  their  masters  and 
are  pursued  by  them  in  the  woods  to  be  brought  back  to 
their  service,  these  birds,  on  sight  of  them,  as  of  other  men, 
will  make  a  noise  and  direct  the  pursuers  which  way  they 
must  take  to  follow  their  bluoks,  who  otherwise  might  live 
always  in  the  remoter  inland  woods  in  pleasnre  and  idle- 
ness. 

*  Perhaps  this  bird  xavf  have  the  toes  sometimes  two  b»- 
fbie,  at  other  times  two  mhind.* 

Sloane*s  doubt  may  have  arisen  from  a  casnal  enmina* 
tion  of  dead  spedmrais.  The  Ihct  is,  that  the  external  toe 
in  some  scansorial  birds  can  be  directed  backwards,  but  not 
forwards  to  any  extent 

These  birds  are  easily  tamed,  and  maybe  tat^ht  to  speak. 
Their  flash  is  said  to  have  a  bad  odour. 
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_  CROUP,  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  air  tubes,  giving 
r»e  to  a  peculiar  secretion,  which  concretes  almost  imme- 
^tely  it  is  formed,  producing  a  false  membrane,  which 
lines  the  affected  parts.  It  has  been  shown  [Catarrh]  that 


the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  air  passages  u  sub- 
ject to  two  different  kinds  of  inflammation,  each  presenting 
distinctive  characters.  In  one  the  inflammation  produces  a 
secretion  which  does  not  concrete,  constituting  all  the  va- 
rieties of  bconcbitis,  catarrh,  &c.  In  the  other  the  inflam- 
mation produces  a  secretion  which  consolidates  almost  the 
moment  it  is  formed,  giving  rise  to  the  various  pheno- 
mena which  constitute  the  peculiar  disease  denominated 
Croup. 

That  the  inflammation  which  terminates  in  the  formation 
of  tbe  secretion  peculiar  to  cnmp  is  of  a  qpesiflo  nature,  is 
argued,  first,  benuse  it  uniformly  terminates  in  tbe  pro- 
duction of  this  peculiar  secretion ;  and,  secondly,  because 
this  secretion  is  obviously  not  dependent  on  the  intensi^  of 
the  inflammatory  action,  since  the  phenomena  chstacteristic 
of  inflammation  are  often  less  acute  in  croup  than  in  ca- 
tarrh. It  has  been  conjectured  that  catarrh  depends  upon 
inflammation  of  the  secreting  fdlicles  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  that  croup  depends  upon  inflammation  of  the 
capillary  arteries  of  its  tissue,  a  conjecture  which  is  probably 
correct,  though  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
must  be  regarded  morely  as  a  conjecture.  As  the  inflam- 
mation, howevw,  presents  in  tbe  essential  phenomena  cha- 
racters so  different,  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  oUier  distinct  names,  and  accordingly  tlie 
former  is  termed  Catacrhal,  and  the  latter  Phutic  Inflam- 
mation 

The  false  membrane,  the  result  of  plastic  or  cronpal  in- 
flammation, moulds  itself  to  the  jurt  wfbumed;  it  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane; it  varies  in  thickness  from  half  a  line  to  a  line;  it 
is  of  a  white  or  whity-brown  colour ;  it  has  the  consistence 
of  boiled  white  of  eg^,  and  its  firmness  is  always  greatest 
where  it  is  thickest  When  it  is  raised  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  latter  is  alvrays  found  to  be  reddened  and 
swollen,  but  rarely  to  the  d^ree  common  in  catarrh. 

This  morbid  secretion  is  most  commonly  poured  out  on 
that  portion  of  the  windpipe  which  constitutes  the  larynx ; 
hence  in  general  tbe  larynx  forms  the  peculiar  and  proper 
seat  of  croup;  but  the  site  of  this  adventitious  membrane  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  larynx ;  it  ofteo  extends  above 
to  the  ^ottis  and  epiglottis,  and  bdow  to  tbe  bronchial 
tubes.  When,  as  luppens  in  the  great  maiori^  of  cases, 
the  adventitioiu  membrane  is  oonflned  to  ue  larynx  and 
epiglottis,  it  pments  tbe  characters  just  desoribed;  but 
when  it  extends  into  the  bronchial  tubes  it  becomes  modi- 
fied in  its  appearance.  It  is  then  generally  *  formed  into 
a  single  cylindw,  but  occasionally  into  a  soies  of  tubes  in 
closed  within  each  other  in  the  closest  contact,  and  forming 
idtogether  a  soUd  body,  of  a  thick  and  tolerably  firm  struc 
ture,  and  in  the  exact  form  of  the  tube  firora  wnence  it  has 
been  abstracted.  Upon  making  a  transverse  section  of  tliis 
polypiform  substance,  concentric  lamins  are  very  apparent 
It  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  mucous  surftoe,  and  may 
easily  after  death  be  drawn  out  entire,  presenthig  a  c<>m 
pleto  mould  id  a  bronchial  tab%  with  all  its  subdivi 
sions,  down  to  its  minutest  xamifieations.* 

Though  in  the  croup  the  deposition  of  tbe  adventitioiis 
nmnbraiw  b  emimonly  eonflned  to  tbe  larynx,  yet  other 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  larynx  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  plastic  inflam- 
mation, terminating  in  the  formation  of  a  precisely  analo- 
gous mioibid  secretion.  Occadonally  'small yellowtsh-gr^ 
spots  appear  upon  the  &uces,  surrounded  by  tiie  mucous 
membrane,  highly  and  darkly  reddened.  These  spots  en- 
laj^e,  coalesce,  and  form  a  continuous  false  membrane,  ot 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  bulRr  ooat  of  the  blood, 
lining  the  throat  more  or  leSs  completer^.  Sometimes  it  is 
seen  to  cover  the  posterior  half  of  the  tongue,  so  that  its 
anterior  part  might  oe  elevated  by  a  probe  in  a  membranous 
form ;  occasionally,  thoiwh  not  often,  it  passes  down  the 
<Bsopha^  even  into  the  stomach,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently it  extends  into  the  lunit  pcodueinff  all  die  symp- 
toms cc  eronp.  When  plastic  inflammation  is  se^ed  in  the 
fhnces,  it  gives  rise  to  a  disease  called  Qrnanchc  Maligna, 
or  Gangrenotis  Sore  Throat  so  named  from  the  supposition 
that  tbe  spots  on  the  &nces  consist  of  gangrenous  swughs: 
bat  more  carefVil  observation  has  demonstrated  that  tbey 
consist  of  an  adventitious  membrane.  Nevertheless,  gan- 
grene does  occasionally,  though  not  very  rarely,  co-exist 
with  the  deposition  of  a  fictitious  membrane,  that  is,  the 
false  membrane  is  deposited  over  a  gangrenous  sur&ce.* 

It  is  remsrkable  J|^^^^^<gg^Iastic  in 
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flammfttion  is  strictly  limited  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
twonchi  in  cbildrea ;  and  to  the  fauees  in  adults  *  hence 
children  are  by  &r  the  most  subject  to  oxmp,  while  those  of 
more  advanced  age  are  seldom  or  never  attacked  with  croup 
as  a  primary  disease,  but  with  i^nancbe  mal^pia,  or  gan- 
grenous sore  threat. 

The  most  striking  and  cfaaraeleristio  symptoms  of  croup 
of  course  depend  on  thexonsequeuces  that  result  from  the 
obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the  air  to  the  lungs,  that 
is,  impeded  respimtion  and  change  of  the  voioe.  Tb»  re- 
spiration is  impeded  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  adven- 
titious meibbraoe  that  is  formed,  and  the  consequent  d^ree 
ill  which  the  calibre  of  the  air-tube  is  diminished ;  in  pro- 
portion to  which  must  of  course  be  the  diminution  in  the 
column  of  air  admitted  to  the  lung.  The  air-passage  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  often  obstructed  to  such  a  d^;ree 
as  to  produce  a  moat  painful  feeling  of  suffocation,  attended 
with  all  the  suns  that  denote  the  imminent  dtuuer  of  suf- 
focation, and  death  is  eonstantly  oooasiooed  by  the  nanow- 
ingof  the  air^tube  to  audi  an  extent  as  aetnaUy  to  produce 
suffocation.  In  milder  cases,  when  not  impedml  to  tl^  ex- 
treme degree,  the  respiration  is  Btm  ^ways  difficult,  anxious, 
and  distressing.  The  edges  of  the  circumference  of  the  in- 
ferior extremity  of  the  adventitious  deposit  being  loose, 
mucous,  and  soft,  frequently  adhere  to  each  other,  so  as  te 
close  up  the  tube,  and  require  a  strong  effiirt  of  inspiration 
to  overcome  the  temporary  obstruction.  '  I  have  seen,'  says 
Dr.  Davies,  *  a  slight  film  of  pseudo-membrane  traversing 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  suffocate  an  in&nt  almost  in- 
stantly. The  dyspncBft  becomes  always  great  when  the  oon- 
cretion  separates,  and  if  it  be  not  quickly  expectorated,  often 
destroy  the  patient  immedUtely.* 

Owmg  to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  air-tubes  the  acts 
of  respiratiMi  and  of  oonghing  produce  peculiar  louoda. 
The  inspiration  is  atmorons  and  ringing,  as  if  the  sound  were 
formed  and  resotmded  in  a  brazen  ti^.  Sometimes  it  is 
dry  and  hissing,  resembling  the  sound  produced  by  a  piston 
forced  through  a  drypum[^  or  by  a  oovingnoiso  similar  to 
that  emitted  by  a  chicken  m  the  pip.  The  croupal  cough  is 
a  peculiar,  loud,  clangous,  ringing  sound,  which  has  caused 
it  to  be  almost  universally  compared  to  the  crowing  of  a 
cock.  The  voice  partakes  of  the  same  character,  being 
shrill  and  hoarse. 

The  fever  excited  in  the  s^tem  by  this  local  inflamma- 
tion is  commonly  acute  and  mtense.  The  skin  is  burning 
hot ;  Uie  face  flashed,  sometimes  covered  with  perspiration ; 
the  eyes  prominent,  ityected.  orwatwy;  the  carotid  arteries 
throb  powerfUly;  the  ji^^lar  veins  are  tumid,  and 
pulse  at  the  wrist  is  frequent,  hard,  and  wixy.  Sometimea^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  febrile  symptoms  are  of  a  low  or  asUie< 
nic  character;  the  skin  cool,  and  of  a  dirW  pallid  colour; 
the  pulse  frequent,  but  exceedingly  feeble;  the  breath 
fcetid,  and  the  general  prostration  extreme. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  restlessness  and  anxiety  of 
the  patient  increase ;  the  hand  is  constantly  applied  to  the 
throat,  which  is  often  slightly  tumified  externally,  and  some- 
times painful  to  the  touch ;  the  respiration  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult,  the  cough  convulsive  and  exhausting, 
the  countenance  bloated,  and  the  cheeks  and  lips  either 
livid  or  exceedingly  pale.  In  this  stage  the  pulse  becomes 
small,  weak,  and  inegular,  the  eyes  sunk,  the  skin  cold  and 
clammy,  the  voice  lost,  or  capable  only  of  a  whi^wr;  the 
head  is  constantly  tossed  back;  the  throat  often  seued  astf 
to  remove  an  obstacle  to  ren>iratiQn;  violent  efforts  are 
made  to  expand  the  lungs,  and  death  at  length  puts  an  end 
to  a  state  of  intense  sufferii^,  either  by  convulsive  suffiKa- 
tion,  or  by  the  subsidence  of  the  restlessness  and  violence 
into  a  state  of  profound  lethargy  and  stupor. 

Croup,  as  has  been  stated,  is  almost  peculiar  to  infhnts. 
It  may  occur  at  any  period  from  the  second  month  after 
birth  to  puberty ;  and  the  younger  the  child  is,  after  it  is 
weaned,  tne  more  liable  it  is  to  the  disease.  It  is  most  apt 
to  occur  in  the  sanguineous  temperament  and  the  full  habit. 
It  often  seizes  a  culd  not  perfectly  recovered  from  a  pre- 
vious illness,  and  is  liable  to  a  recurrence  at  distant  inter- 
vals on  exposure  to  causes  which  ordinarily  produce  only 
common  catarrh.  Yet  it  occasionslly  occurs  m  the  adult, 
generally  as  a  consequence  of  its  extension  from  the  fences 
to  the  larynx.  It  is  chiefly  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  la^e  wdies  of  water,  running  or  stagnant,  salt  or  fresh, 
and  csperially  among  the  ragged  and  half-starved  children 
of  the  poor,  who  live  on  the  sea-coast,  or  near  the  banks  of 
rireis  or  canals.   But  it  also  occasionally  prevails  in  other 


situations  as  an  epidemi<^  especially  during  tne  contmuauce 
of  north  or  easterly  winds,  after  heavy  and  long-oontinuad 

fells  of  rain. 

There  is  perhaps  no  disease  to  which  the  htunan  body  is 
subject  the  progress  of  which  is  so  fti^htfiilly  rapid.  In  a 
few  hours  ma  the  attack,  the  morbid  secretion  is  often 
fwmed  to  audi  aa  extent,  as  to  i«ove  inevitably  mortal ;  yat 
the  inflammation  of  which  it  is  the  result  might  have  bem 
checked  by  immediate,  vigorous,  and  judicious  treatment. 
It  is  ther^ore  of  the  hut  importance  that  those  who  hav 
the  care  of  in&nts  and  young  children  should  be  femiliar 
with  the  first  signs  of  the  approach  of  this  dreadfU  malady 
Of  these  a  graphic  description  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Cheyne 
who  had  abundant  experience  of  the  disease  in  situa 
ticms  in  which  it  is  but  too  prevalent  After  having  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  first  appearance  o. 
hoarseness,  which  in  very  yoimg  children  does  not  usually 
attend  common  catarrh,  and  conseauently,  when  observed 
in  a  child  living  in  a  district  whicn  genentes  croup,  this 
spiptom  is  always  much  more  deserving  <^  attaitiim,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  with  a  rough  cough,  than  it  wo^d  be 
after  puberty,  this  exodlent  physician  says, — 

'  In  the  approach  of  an  attack  of  croup,  which  almost 
always  takes  p]#ce  in  the  evening  probably  of  a  day  during; 
which  the  ohud  has  been  exposed  to  the  TOathar,and  often 
after  catarrhal  symptoms  have  existed  for  sevoal  days,  he 
may  be  observed  to  be  excited ;  in  variable  spirits ;  more 
ready  than  usual  to  laugh  or  to  cry ;  a  little  flushed,  occa- 
sionally ooughing ;  the  sound  of  the  cough  being  rough,  like 
that  which  attends  the  catarrhal  stage  of  the  measles.  If  ore 
generally  however  the  patient  has  been  for  some  time  in 
bed  and  asleep  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  with  which 
he  is  threatened  is  apparent ;  then,  perhaps  without  awaking, 
bo  gives  a  very  onusual  ooiuh,  weil  known  to  wr  one  who 
haa  witnessed  an  attack  of  theaoup ;  it  rings  as  if  the  child 
had  coughed  through  a  brasen  trumpot ;  it  is  truly  a  ttuti* 
cktngosa;  it  penetrates  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  startles  the  experienced  mother — "  Oh,  I  am  afraid 
our  child  is  taking  the  croup  I"  She  runs  to  the  nursery, 
finds  her  child  sleeping  soAly,  and  hopes  she  may  be  mis- 
taken. But  romainmg  to  tend  him,  berore  long  the  ringing 
cough,  a  single  cough,  is  repeated  again  and  again :  the 
patient  is  roused,  and  then  a  now  symptom  is  remarked ; 
the  sound  of  his  voice  is  changed ;  puling,  and  as  if  the 
throat  were  swelled,  it  corresponds  with  tbe  cough:  the 
coi^h  is  succeeded  by  a  sonorous  inspiration,  not  ui^ke  the 
kink  in  pertussis — a  crowing  noise,  not  so  shrill,  but  similar 
to  the  sound  emitted  b^  a  chicken  in  the  pip  (whidi  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland  is  called  the  rou|^  h«v»  probably 
the  word  croup) ;  the  breathings  hithrato  inaudiUo  and  na- 
tural, now  becomes  audible,  and  a  little  slower  than  com- 
mon, as  if  tiie  br«Uh  were  fwced  through  a  narrow  tubo ; 
and  this  is  more  ronarkable  as  the  disease  advances.  A 
blush  of  inflammation  may  sometimes  be  detected  on  the 
fences,  and  in  some  rare  instancesa  slightd^reeof  swelling 
round  the  larynx,  and  the  child  com^ins  of  uneasiness  in 
his  throat,  and  says  he  is  choking.  The  ringing  cough,  fol- 
lowed by  crowing  inspiration,  the  breathing  as  if  the  air 
were  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  a  piston,  the  flushed  fece,  the 
tearful  and  blood-shot  ej% ;  quicV,  hard,  and  incompressible 
pulse;  hot  dry  skin ;  thirst,  and  hu;h-coloured  urine — form 
a  combinatioQ  of  symptoms  whiw  indicate  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  the  symptoms 
enumerated  subside  about  midn^ht^  even  in  Uie  absence 
of  medical  treatment;  perhaps  to  return  in  the  course  ol 
the  following  evening.  From  seven  or  eight  o'clock  till 
midnight  this  complaint  is  always  at  its  height;  but  in 
general,  unless  the  patient  be  treated  with  promptitude  and 
judgment,  the  disease  may  be  expected  to  terminate  fetally; 
a  new  order  of  symptoms,  the  second  stage  of  croup,  as  it  is 
called,  taking  placo  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. 

If  the  diet  of  the  child  be  changed  from  its  ordinary  food 
to  that  of  the  simplest  and  blandest  kind,  as  gruel  or  arrow- 
root, the  moment  the  hoarse  oough  and  rough  voice  are 
perceived ;  if  it  be  immediately  pUced  and  kept  in  bed  in 
on  equable  ai^  moderately  warm  temperature,  and  one 
grain  or  two  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  be  given 
every  hour,  or  every  alternate  hour,  all  the  symptoms  mav 
subside  widiout  any  further  removes,  and  the  threatened 
attack  be  effectually  prevented;  but  if  with  tliis  hoarse 
cough  and  rough  voice  the  child  he  allowed  its  ordinary 
diet,  and  be  exposed  as  usual  to  the  open  air,  the  atta'ik  will 
hasten  on  in  the  mode  descri^^ti^g^^^H^i^gh^^ 
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establuhed ;  and  then  any  treatment  that  may  be  employed, 
to  be  of  the  least  avail,  must  be  most  enenetic  The 
prompt  employment  of  the  most  pcwerful  remedies  is  indis- 
pensable ;  yet  they  must  be  administered  with  cautious  and 
judinous  boldneiB.  It  is  a  disease  in  wbieh  the  inflamma- 
tion, which  it  is  the  great  object  of  medieal  treatment  to 
wbdue^is  not  so  much  of  aviuent  as  of  a  peculiar  ohanoter, 
«nd  &i8  rmdenitneeesBaijtiiat  tbepractitioiier  should  be 
guarded  in  the  administralion  of  some  of  the  more  powerftil 
Teme£es  to  which  he  must  resort,  and  especially  in  the  em- 
ployment of  blood-letting.  When  the  fever  is  intense,  the 
sUn  hot,  the  pulse  flill  and  hard,  and  the  patient  plethoric, 
blee&ng  mu^  indeed,  be  employed,  and  carried  as  far  as 
the  strength  wOl  admit;  but  experience  has  amply  shown 
that  in  this  disease  the  strength  will  not  admit  of  its  being 
carried  as  far  as  is  safe  and  even  necessary  in  diseases 
purely  inflammatory.  Bleeding,  either  by  the  lancet  or  by 
leeches,  which  latter  should  never  be  applied  to  the  throat 
itsdt  but  to  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  a  most  power- 
Ail  auxiliary;  but  it  is  not  vu  remedy  to  be  relied  on. 
I^t  is  metotti^t  which  should  be  gmn  inslantl^r 
efficiently,  that  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  gruns  of 
calomel  every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  until  the  mouth  be 
affected,  the  brea^  ftoetid,  or  the  patient  relieved.  If  the 
calomel  irritate  the  bowels  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta 
may  be  substituted,  or  a  free  inunction  of  the  mercurial 
ointment,  which  lattra  may  be  conjoined  with  the  oalomd, 
or  ihe  mercury  and  chalk  powder.  Many  practitioners  pre- 
fer the  full  employment  of  tartar  emetic  to  the  mercurial 
plan  of  treatment.  AU  agree  that  blisters  are  useful  auxi- 
liaries, applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  sternum,  or  between 
the  shouldetB,  but  never  at  the  throat.  The  vomiting  pro- 
duced by  the  tartar  emetic  sometimes  powerfully  promotes 
the  expulsion  of  the  adventitious  membrane.  Tnere  are 
other  remedies  of  minor  importance,  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  whidk  may  aanst  m  putting  a  stop  to  the  pio- 
grek  of  dds  moit  Ibrmidable  inaMy.  The  use  or  abiae 
of  these  oeiiiiot  be  discussed  here;  Imt  what  has  bem 
stated  may  excite  the  attention  of  ttie  mother,  and  guide 
her  to  die  dwioe  of  efficient  remedies  in  the  first  hour  or 
two  of  the  attack,  during  which  it  may  not  be  always  pos- 
sible to  obtain  medieal  aid.  (Dr.  Cheyne  on  Croup;  Dr. 
T.  Davies  on  th»  DiseaMt  <3f  the  Lung*  and  Heart,  in  Uieo. 
Goelis  Tract,  de  Rite  Cwnoeeenda  et  Sananda  Angina 
Membranaeea ;  Copland,  Diet.qf  Praet.  Med.;  and  Cyclop. 
Pract.  Med.  in  loe.) 

CROWFOOT,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  diffnent  species 
of  Ranunculus. 

CROWLAND.  fLlITCDLNSKTBB.] 

CIUyWN,  the  ornament  of  the  head 'which  denotes  im- 
perii or  royd  dignity,  from  the  Latin  corona.  The  radi- 
ated appeals  to  be  the  earliest  fbrm  of  the  ronl  crown  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  appears  upon  the  heads  of  the 
figures  which  are  represented  npm  the  Penian  dstiies '  r»- 
diated  crowns  also  occur  on  the  coins  of  Antiochus  I  v.  of 
Syria,  and  of  his  suooeasors ;  on  many  of  those  of  tbe  Oreek 
aties ;  and  on  those  of  Augustus  and  other  emperors  down 
to  the  very  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  stro- 
phium,  bandelet,  or  fillet,  and  the  laurel  wreath,  were  also 
used  as  crowns  in  very  remote  times :  the  strophium  was 
the  most  universal  of  all.  In  Constantine's  time  the  fillet 
of  pearls  came  into  use ;  which  the  latter  Byzantine  em- 
perors turned  into  a  kind  of  coronet.  Fot^  as  he  is 
called  upon  his  coins  (net  Phocas),  has  a  plain  low 
crown.  Later  emperors  vaned  its  form  according  to  their 
ihney.  Manuel  Palroologus,  who  was  crowned  in  1363, 
is  represented  wearing  a  elose  crown  studded  with  pearis. 
(Bee  Du  Cange,  Hiet.  SyzatU.,  p.  242.)  The  trefbil  upon 
the  crown  is  thought  to  be  of  Gothic  introduction.  We 
And  it  on  the  crowns  of  Clovia  and  his  sons,  which 
has  induced  antiquaries  to  call  it'the  fleur-de-lis  (Mont- 
fiiuoon,  Monunu  ae  la  Mon.  Fr.,  p.  xxviii.  Diss,  prelim.), 
but  the  truth  is,  these  trefoils  were  used  on  Consfan- 
tiiiopolilan  crowns  before  the  time  of  the  Franks  (Ibid., 
p.  xxxii.),  and  afterwards  'on  those  of  German  princes  no 
way  allied  to  Charlemagne.  (See  Montf.  i.,  xxxiii.)  Au- 
brey, the  antiquary,  was  of  opinion  that  the  fleurde-lis  is 
really  a  speat-head  admied ;  no  flower  of  that  kind  having 
the  middle  part  solid. 

Oowns  were  placed  on  the  statues  and  images  of  the 
heathen  gods,  as  well  as  worn  by  the  priests  in  sacrificing. 
Some  antiquaries  have  oven  thought  that  the  crown  was 
urtginally  rather  a  religioiu  than  a  dvQ  ornament ;  and 


that  it  only  became  common  'ia  Idn^  inumudt  u  tlw 
antient  kings  were  priests  as  well  as  pnnoea. 

In  r^ard  to  the  crown  as  used  in  our  own  country,  a 
fillet  diadem  of  pearls  Kppean  on  several  of  the  SaxonSoeat- 
tm;  upon  one  or  two  Mners  a  radiated  diadem  occurs.  (Sm 
RudinKB.^»fM£rQ^fAeCbuu^e(/£ntout,pl.  6,  7.)  Simi- 
lar diadems  or  fillets  adorn  the  heads  of  m«ny  of  the 
tarchic  kin«s.  and  continue  as  the  most  common  crown  upon 
our  coins  throu|^  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  series.  Tlie  circle 
surmounted  by  three  small  projections  first  occurs  upon  the 
coins  of  Athelstan ;  on  some  of  £dred's  coins  tbe  projections 
end  in  pearls.  A  radiated  cap  appears  first  on  a  coin  of  Ethel- 
red  n.,  and  the  treibil  ornament  upon  the  crown  upon  a 
few  of  the  coins  of  Canute.  Several  varieties  of  arched 
cap  and  crown  appear  upon  the  coins  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. (See  Ruding*s  plates,  15— 23.)  The  dose  arched 
crown,  which  appears  on  some  of  Edward  the  Confeasor^s 
coins,  is  used  on  all  the  types  of  Harold,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  earlier  Norman  kuigs.  On  Edward  the  CbnfesMv** 
and  the  Conqueror's  coin^we  see  labels  appended  at  eadi 
ear ;  these,  asvra  learn  from  an  eneodote  rdated  by  William 
of  Malmsbnry,  in  wearing  the  eetoal  oown,  were  ftstened 
by  a  clasp  or  button  beneatii  the  dun.  On  the  coins  of 
Stephen  and  Henn^II,  the  open  crown  with  fleurs-de-lis 
appears.  Henry  111.  wears  on  his  seals  a  crown  fleury, 
pomted  or  raj[ed,  the  points  raised,  but  not  hig^i,  between 
the  flowers  ;  in  his  second  seal  the  points  are  wanting,  as 
on  that  on  bis  tomb ;  but  in  Mathew  Paris  we  read  be  was 
first  crowned  with  a  circle  of  gold.  EdwardI  has  a  similar 
crown  on  his  coins  and  seals  to  that  of  Henry  III.  as  well  as 
his  queen  upon  her  tomb;  so  have  his  successors Edw. Ill, 
Rich.  II.,  Heniy  IV.  and  V.  Evelyn  (iVumtm.,  p.  34)  saya 
the  monarchs  of  England  were  the  &rst  who  pretended  to 
the  arched  crown ;  that  is,  as  it  appears  in  modem  times. 
Selden  {Titlee  Honour,  edit  1761,  b.  i.  thap.  8)  sa^ 
he  had  read  that  Henry  T.  was  the  first  <£  them  irho  had 
a  citown  of  the  kind.  In  a  window  of  Oekfaolt-lioase  in 
Berkshire,  built  by  John  Norreys,  Esq.,  in  1469,  there  cer- 
tainly remained,  till  within  a  very  few  years,  the  arms  of 
Henry  YI.  and  his  queen  Maraaret  of  Ai^ou,  in  separate 
coats,  both  surmounted  by  tiie  arched  baraed  crown ; 
team  Henry  VII.  downward,  this  arched  crown,  with  the 
globe  and  cross,  has  been  contuiued. 

In  France  Louis  XII.  wore  a  single  bar  arched  over  bis 
crown,  about  1500 ;  before,  only  a  cap,  tiU  he  married 
Henry  Vlll.'s  sister.  (See  his  coins.)  Tfll  Francis  I.  an 
open  flowery  border,  somewhat  like  our  ducal  coronet,  was 
generally  used.  In  Spain,  Philip II.,  after  he  mamed  Queen 
Mary,  used  a  barred  crown.  In  Germany,  Haximiliai). 
gran^iather  of  Charies  V.,  first  wore  an  arch  over  a  ducal 
coronet  In  Denmark,  Christian  HI.,  after  he  came  into 
England,  used  the  barred  crown.  James  I  V.,  on  his  mar- 
riage wi^  Manaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VH.,  introduced 
it  into  Sootlan£  John  Duke  of  Bragansa  wae  the  first 
who  used  it  in  Pwtugal.  (See  Gough*s  Sepidt^.  Momt- 
mentt,  i,  cxxx.  cxxxi. ;  ii.  ecviii.) 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  various  kinds  of  crowns 
distributed  p  rewards  for  military  and  other  aehievements. 
The  prindpal  were  the  (^vic,  the  Mural,  tbe  Naval  or  Ros- 
tral crown,  the  Obsidional,  and  the  Triumphal. 

(3ROWN  OP  THE  SUN.  Ecu  dOr  au  Soleil,  was  a 
French  coin,  first  struck  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  in  1475. 
(Le  Blanc,  T^aitS  Hittorigue  det  Mormows  de  France,  4ta, 
Par.  1690,  p.  305.)  The  read^  is,  no  doubt,  aware,  that 
from  an  early  ^riod  the  circulation  of  foreign  money,  uf 
various  countries,  was  not  onlv  adopted  out  even  le- 
galised  in  England.  By  prodamation,  25  Hay,  14  Heniy 
Tin.,  Crowneqfthe  Stm,  dncats,  and  crowns  of  g(dd  not 
of  the  sun,  were  ordered  to  be  received  in  currencjr,  the 
crowns  of  the  sun  not  clipped  to  go  at  fimr  shniings  and 
fourpenee  sterling.  Under  Edw.  vl.,  in  August,  1549,  they 
were  cvdered  by  proclamation  to  pass  fbr  seven  shillings: 
and  again  rednoeo  to  jnss  fbr  six  sfaiDings  and  fboroencc. 
\if  another  prodamation,  dated  in  Hie  same  year  on  Dec  1. 
Tney  were  kept  at  the  nine  rate  of  caneney,  six  shtUtngs 
and  fourpence,  by  prodamatioas  from  Queen  Maryl.  in 
1553  and  1554. 

CROWS.  rCoaviiw.] 

CROYDON,  a  market-town  m  the  hundred  of  Wal- 
lingtou,  county  of  Surrey ;  nine  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
London:  population  in  1831, 12,447.  The  parish  is  very  ex- 
tensive, being  thirty-six  miles  in  drcnmfereno^  and'oon- 
taining  about  10,000  acres.  In/tIib,«uxnKMJ  it  a 
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dasnibed  u  consuting  of  836  acres,  *  having  herbage  for 
an  manner  of  cattle,  aud  mastage  for  swine  without  siint.* 
The  name,  which  in  Domes-day  Book  is  Croinedone  {croie, 
chalk,  and  dune,  kill)^  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  locality 
of  the  town  on  the  ei^  of  the  chalk.  The  situation,  from 
its  contiguity  to  the  Bansted  Downs,  is  pleasant  and  very 
healthy.  The  houses  form  one  principal  street,  about  a 
mile  in  length ;  of  neat  appearance  and  tolerably  well  paved 
and  lighted.  Some  antiquarians  (Dr.  Stukeley^  Itinerary) 
identiiy  Croydon  with  the  Noviomagus  of  Antoninus,  there 
being  still,  on  Broad  Green,  in  the  neighbourhood,  some 
traces  of  tlie  Roman  rocut  from  London  to  Arundel.  At 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  manor,  with  a  royal  palace,  was 

Siven  to  lAnftanc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Tnis  palace, 
uring  a  long  period,  was  a  chief  residence  of  the  suc- 
ceeding primates.  It  was  built  of  timber,  and  was  in  1278 
in  its  original  state.  No  part  of  the  present  structure  is 
older  than  the  fourteenth  centuir ;  and  targe  portions  of  it 
were  rebuilt  by  archbishops  Wake  and  Herring.  Here 
queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court  were  sumptuously  enter- 
tained by  archbishops  Parker  and  Whitgiit.  In  1780  it 
was  sold,  and  became  a  calico  manufactory,  and  the  gardens 
were  used  for  bleaching  grounds.  The  present  summer 
residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  Croydon,  at  the  mansion  in  Addington 
Park,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  a  hunting  seat  of 
Henry  Vlil.  During  the  wars  of  the  barons  with  Henry  IH. 
in  1264,  the  citizens  of  London  retreated  to  Croydon,  and 
were  there  defeated  by  the  royal  troops  with  great  slaughter. 
Croydon  Park,  in  the  time  of  Richard  11.  was  keut  by  the 
mayor  of  London,  Sir  Wm.  Walworth,  who  staboed  Wat 
Tyler.  Antiquities  worthy  of  notice  are  a  cluster  of  twenty- 
five  tumuh  and  barrows  on  a  hill  towards  Addington ; 
and  on  Thunderfield  common,  a  circular  encampment  en- 
closing with  a  double  moat  an  area  of  two  acres.  Gold  coins 
have  been  found  of  Domitian,  Valentinian,  and  other  Roman 
emperors.  There  are  several  antient  charitable  foundations, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  hospital  or  almshouse  uf  the 
Holy  Trinity,  built  by  archbishop  Whitgift  in  1596,  and 
well  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty-four  decaved 
housekeepers;  and  a  school  for  girls,  founded  byarchbisbop 
TennisoQ.  A  school  for  150  children  is  supported  by  the 
society  of  friends.  The  East  India  Company's  College  of 
Cadets  at  Addiscombe  House  near  Croydon,  has  fourteen 
professors  and  masters,  and  about  140  students.  The  parish 
church  of  St.  John's  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  county. 
It  is  buitt  of  freestone  and  flint,  with  a  lofty  embattled 
tower  surmounted  with  pinnacles.  The  interior  contains 
several  magnificent  monuments  of  the  archbishop  there 
interred ;  Drs.  Herring,  Potter,  Wake,  Abbot ;  ana  especi- 
ally those  of  Sheldon  and  Whitgift.  The  windows  were 
formerly  remarkable  for  much  b^utiful  painted  glass ;  but 
in  Cromwell's  time  the  Puritans  completely  destroyed  it. 
Near  the  church  is  the  source  of  the  Wandle,  a  small  stream 
which  Itows  into  the  Thames  and  abounds  in  excellent 
trout.  A  new  church  has  been  erected  by  the  parliamentarr 
commission.  The  town  hall,  in  which  the  assizes  are  held, 
and  the  gaol,  are  commodious  and  substantial  stone  build- 
ings.  There  are  barracks  with  extensive  accommodation 
for  artillery;  and  a  theatre.  The  Croydon  canal  com- 
municates with  the  gpod  Surrey  canal  at  Deptford.  A 
railroad  runs  from  Wandsworth  to  Croydon,  and  thence 
to  Merstham  near  Reigate.  A  new  rail-road  to  London 
is  about  to  be  constructed.  Qtiydon  is  the  election  town 
for  the  eastern  division  of  the  county.  The  market  on 
'Wednesday  is  well  supplied  with  corn,  especially  oats,  and 
the  fair  on  October  tns  second  is  noted  ffx  the  sale  of 
walnuts.  An  elaborate  account  of  the  town,  church,  aud 
archiepiscopal  palace,  is  given  in  Dr.  Ducarers  history  of 
Croydon  (inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographiea  Brit. 
vol.  ii.).  See  also  Lysons'fnrtront  London,\o\.i.  p.  170, 
and  Britton's  Beauties  qf  England,  vol.  xiv.  p.  122. 

CROZOTHORA  TINCTOTUA,  a  smaU,  prostrate, 
hoary  annual,  with  slender  o)dindrioal  stems,  about  a  foot 
long ;  soft,  oval,  alternate,  almost  rhomboidal  leaves,  which 
are  plaited  and  curled  at  their  edge ;  small  flowers  arranged 
in  short  clusters;  and  drooping  fruit  composed  of  three 
blackish  rough  cells.  It  is  a  native  of  barren  places  all 
over  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  about  Mont- 
pelier  for  the  sake  of  the  deep  purple  dye,  called  Toumesole, 
which  it  produces.  Its  properties  are  acrid,  emetic,  cor- 
rosive, and  drastic,  like  the  most  virulent  Euphoibiacecus 
plants.  , 


'  nial*  flown  cat  opmi.  iboirliiB  Uia  aUment;  S.BclMcd  floir«r;  8,a 
DMrly  ripe  fruit ;  •lillannt  kindi  of  lUny  (cbIb*,  wllh  which  all  the  pMs 
put*  w  covend. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  chemical  vessel  in  whicli  substances  are 
exposed  to  high  temperatures.  Crucibles  are  made  of 
various  materials,  forms,  and  sizes,  and  are  often  called 
meiting  pott.  Earthen  crucibles  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  assaying  ores,  as  those  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin.  For 
these  purposes  the  refractory  kind,  caUed  Hessian  or  Cor- 
nish crucibles  are  prepared ;  they  cannot  however  be  em- 
ployed for  heating  saline,  alkaline,  or  earthy  matters,  as 
these  would  act  upon  them.  Sometimes  they  ar^  made  of 
commoner  and  more  fusible  clays  when  not  required  to 
withstand  a  high  temperature.  Crucibles  are  occasionally 
used  made  of  porcelain,  but  they  are  extremely  apt  to 
ciaok. 

Black-lead  crucibles,  formed  of  about  three  parti  of 
flnely-powdered  plumbago,  and  one  of  good  clay,  are  also 
much"  employed,  espoeiallT  in  melting  metals;  they  are 
more  expensive  than  earthen  crucibles,  but  are  less  liable 
to  craok. 

Glass-makers*  crucibles  are  usually  made  of  Stourbridge 
clw. 

In  f^ing  the  alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  silver  cruciblea 
are  used;  but  as  they  readily  melt,  they  are  not  much 
etnployed  for  other  purposes. 

For  chemical  uses  platinum  crucibles  are  principally  em- 
ployed ;  they  withstand  a  high  temperature,  and  are  not  in 
general  easUy  acted  upon.  The  alkalis  however,  and  the 
alkaline  nitrates,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  act  upon  them ; 
and  those  metals  which  readily  fuse,  such  as  bismuth,  lead, 
and  tin,  immediately  destroy  them  when  heated  in  them. 
Large  platinum  vessels  are  employed  for  the  concentration 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  no  acid  acts  upon  them,  but  they  are  dis- 
solved bychlorine. 

CRUCI'FER^,  a  very  extensive  and  most  natural  as- 
semblage of  plants,  called  Tetradynams  and  Cruciatea  by 
Linnseus,  and  Brassicaceie  by  others.  It  comprehends  the 
mustard,  cress,  turnip,  cabbage,  scurvy-grass,  radish,  horae- 
radish,  and  similar  plants,  having  a  pungent  principle  dif- 
fused more  or  less  in  their  san,  and  ^ving  them  valuable 
antiscorbutic  qualities.  All  the  species  have  an  inflores- 
cence without  bracta,  a  calyx  of  four  sepals,  four  petals 
with  Long  claws,  and  tluiir  blades  placed  something  lik* 
the  arms  of  a  Maltese  cross,  whence  their  name :  •ix.slv 
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mens,  four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  other  two ;  and 
a  fruit  consisting  of  two  cells,  with  a  central  frame,  to 
which  is  fitted  a  pair  of  deciduous  valves,  and  from  the 
lidea  of  which  under  the  valves  is  stretched  a  thin  double 
transparent  diaphragm.  In  each  cell  are  two  or  more  seeds, 
vith  an  embryo  folded  upon  itself  and  destitute  of  albumen. 
The  form  of  the  fruit  is  extremely  variable ;  when  it  is  long 
and  slender,  it  is  called  a  Siliaue ;  and  when  short  and 
round,  a  Silicle:  hence  the  two  oivisions  of  the  Tetradyna- 
msQ  of  Linnsus  into  SiliquoM  and  Siliculotee. 

About  a  couple  of  thousand  species  are  dispersed  over  the 
milder  parts  of  the  world,  refining  alike  to  exist  beneath 
the  severe  cold  of  the  arctic  zone  and  the  excessive  heats 
of  the  tropics.  A  lai^e  proportion  consists  of  inconspicuous 
and  useless  weeds :  manv  are  objects  of  beauty,  from  the 
size  and  gay  colours  of  tneir  p«uus ;  and  the  names  already 
mentioned  show  that  another  part  of  the  order  consists  of 
'jlants  uwftil  to  man. 


[Cbelmothiu  Chaiii] 

1,  a  flown  ftom  wUeli  Um  petali  have  been  mnorod  i  S,  Iha  atuau ;  3, « 
•Mtwn  of  tha  onry ;  4,  ■  ripe  Ihilt,  ftum  which  the  Tklveian  Mparatuif;  5> 
an  embryo. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  the  species,  and  the  great  re- 
semblance  between  them,  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
Cruciferous  plants  was  until  late  years  exceedingly  unsatis- 
fiictory.  It  naa  however  been  ducovered,  that  the  embryo 
presents  the  most  constant  character,  and  that  by  five  mo- 
difications of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  folded  up,  five  pre- 
cisely limited  divisions  of  the  order  are  secured.  The  fol- 
lowing cut  illustrates  them.  Let  A  1  be  an  embryo  with 
the  radicle  applied  to  the  cotyledons  in  such  a  way  as  to  lie 
against  its  edges ;  then  B  1  will  be  the  appearance  of  such 
1  2  3  4  5 
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an  embryo  when  cut  aerosB,  and  C  1  will  be  a  sign  ex- 

Dressing  the  mutual  positions  of  the  radicle  and  ootyledona 
y  a  circle  and  two  bars;  these  are  PleurorhiieiB.  Then 
fig.  A  2  will  be  same  embryo  with  the  radicle  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  cotyledons ;  and  B  2  and  C  2  will  give  the  sec- 
tion and  si^  of  what  are  called  Notorhizeee.  When  the 
cotyledons  instead  of  being  flat  are  channelled  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  radicle  in  a  kind  of  groove,  as  at  A  3,  it  gives  the 
division  Orthoplocem.  If  the  cotyledons  are  so  long  as  to 
be  doubled  twice,  A  4,  they  constitute  SpirolobeB ;  and  i£ 
as  at  A  5,  the  cotyledons  are  doubled  three  times,  they  in- 
dicate the  division  Diplecolobeffi.  Upon  these  distinctions 
all  recent  arrangements  of  Crucifers  have  been  formed. 
CRUCIROSTRA.  [Frinoillid*.] 

CRUDEN.  [CONCOEDANCB.] 

CRUSADES.  Under  this  name  are  designated  the 
religious  wars  carried  on  for  two  centuries  between  the 
Christians  and  Mohammedans,  at  a  time  when  diplomatic 
negotiations  were  unknown,  and  the  sword  decided  all  mat- 
ters in  dispute  between  one  nation  and  another.  The  cause 
was  ultimately  lost  by  the  Christians,  who  sacrificed  in  the 
struggle  the  lives  of  several  millions  of  their  brethren,  though 
their  claim  was  originally  a  reasonable  one.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  Christians  demanded  only  a  free  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  sepulchre,  but  afterwards  tho  content  was  for  the  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem.  The  Crusades  however  were  by  no 
means  wars  of  conquest  or  of  royal  caprice ;  man  fought 
ai^inst  man  for  some  higher  yet  mistaken  principle.  Hence 
their  struggle  offers  something  more  honourable  than  the 
generality  of  wars,  and  deserves  [articular  attention  on 
account  of  its  influence  upon  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

As  long  as  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  after  them  the 
Fatemides  oiT  Egypt  possessed  Palestine  theChristians  were 
not  checked  in  the  exercise  of  the  religious  practice  of 
visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  which  was  in  harmonv  with 
the  opinions  of  that  age:  the  Caliph  Harun-al-Kashid 
had  even  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre  forwarded  to  Char- 
lemagne as  a  present.  But  when  the  Tm'ks  had  effected 
the  conquest  of  Palestine,  the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs 
^ve  way  to  the  brutality  of  the  new  possessors  ;  the 
Christians  were  subjected  to  so  many  vexations,  that  the 
whole  of  Europe  re-echoed  with  the  complaints  of  the 
pilgrims;  who  instead  of  returning  to  their  homes  loaded 
with  holy  relics,  brought  back  only  wondwftil  tales  of  their 
insults  and  sufferings. 

In  consequence  of  this.  Pope  Sylvestar  II.  (who  died  in 
1003)  began  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Seljuk  Turks 
for  the  conquest  of  the  holy  sepuldire.  Sixty  years  afrer- 
wards,  when  only  2000  pilgrims  had  returned  to  Ger- 
many out  of  7000 — who  had  been  sent  to  Palestine  by 
their  bishops — and  thcpossesaion  of  Jerusalem  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  chief  Ortok,  this  untoward 
event  filled  Europe  with  consternation,  and  a  desire  to  re- 
venge the  wrongs  of  the  pilgrims.  A  single  spark  only  was 
wanting  to  inflame  the  whole  of  the  western  empire  to 
a  contest  with  the  swcffd  for  that  privilege  Hanin- 
al-Rashid  had  acknowledged. 

Thirty  years  however  etapsed  before  Pope  Urban  11.  de- 
creed the  first  Crusade.  Fust  at  the  Council  of  Piaceoza 
(March,  1095),  afterwards  at  that  of  Germont  in  Auvergue 
(November,  1095),  supported  by  the  ambassador  of  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinome  and  numerous  powerful  lords,  fae 
proclaimed  the  sacrea  war,  and  appointed  the  1 5th  of  August 
(1096),  the  Day  of  Assumption,  fi>r  the  departure  of  the 
army.  The  minds  of  the  Uhrisfian  warriors  had  been  pre- 
viously excited  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  of  Amiens  (iht 
Hermit),  and  by  the  loud  complaints  of  the  Patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  who,  provided  with  letters  of  credit  from  the  pope,  , 
travelled  through  Europe,  and  filled  all  classes  of  society  with 
enthusiasm  for  this  holy  warfare.  Those  who  determined  td 
set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  woto  on  their  breast  the  figure  of 
a  red  cross,  and  hence  the  name  of  Crusaders. 

First  Crusade.  The  departure  of  the  army  having  been 
deferred  for  a  year.  Peter  of  Amiens,  Walter  Habenicbts, 
Count  Emiko  of  Leiningen,  and  the  priest  Gottsdialk,  im- 
patient of  delay,  and  prompted  by  r^igioas  fanaticism,  set . 
out  with  an  immense  multitude  which  is  stated  at  80,0tf0 
or  100)000  men,  besides  women  and  children,  and  a  crovd 
of  followers.  This  army,  after  having  ill-treated  ind 
robbed  the  Jews  in  their  own  country,  was  reduced  n 
one-third  of  its  number  in  Hungary ;  the  remainder  wis 
cut  to  pieces  at  Nieeea  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  east  wu  now  threatened  with  a  natioDal  migratiM 
from  the  west.  The  bulk  of  the  irmy  vu  twm  w  nnnt- 
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rotis  as  that  of  their  fbieruQnera.  It  was  headed  by  the 
noblest  knights  of  those  timest  Godefroy  of  BouUIod,  Duke 
of  Lower  Loixaine,  Baldwin  his  brother.  Hugo  the  Oreat,  bro- 
ther of  the  king  of  F'ranoe ;  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son 
of  William  the  Conqueror ;  Raymond  of  St  Qilles,  Duke  of 
Toulouse,  and  Bohemond«  Prince  of  Tarentum.  The  general 
indulgenea  pnxdaimed  at  Clenoont,  the  feudal  system, 
whiffed  theTawals  to  join  in  the  aentiimnts  tit  tbeir  sove- 
roigns,  combined  vith  uie  rsl^us  fimatieism  of  the  many 
and  tlu  interested  viem  of  Ibe  ftnr,  created  this  fbrmidable 
army.  The  pope  had  the  address  to  dispose  the  heads  of 
the  Ousaders  to  acknovledge  him  fbrmally  as  the  sove- 
reign of  all  the  lands  which  they  intended  to  conquer.  The 
results  of  this  expedition  were  of  great  importance.  After 
crossing  the  sea  into  Asia,  the  Crusaders  took  possession 
of  Nicna  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Laodieesa  and  Antiochia  in 
Syria.  Bohemond  obtained  the  principality  of  Antiochia, 
Baldwin  that  of  Edessa.  New  Christian  principalities  arose 
also  in  Tripolis,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  other  places.  In  the 
mean  time  Jerusalem  was  no  longer  in  possession  of  the 
Turks.  The  Caliph  MostasJi  bad  taken  it  from  the  succes- 
sors of  Ortok  (1096),  and  had  again  united  it  to  Egypt, 
making  a  riral  caliphat  [See  Fatkhidbc.] 

The  Cnuaders  however  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
stopped  by  this  change  of  circumstances  in  tiieir  victorious 
march ;  they  advanced  with  60,000  men,  the  relics  of  their 
army,  against  Jerusalem,  besieffed  the  town,  took  it  (1099 — 
June  7,  July  15),  and  preservM  it,  together  with  all  their 
conquests,  in  the  great  Wtle  of  Ascalon,  a^nst  the  caliph 
of  Egypt  and  the  Seljuk  chieitainB.  It  is  said  that  the 
number  of  slain  in  the  conquered  town  amounted  to  70.000. 
The  Jews  were  burnt  in  their  synwogues. 

Consequences  qf  the  Pirtt  Crutch.  Kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem,— Godefroy  of  Bouillon  was  elected  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, a  new  state,  with  a  considerable  territonr.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  new  kingdom  was  regulated  by  a  statute 
called  '  I«s  Assises  de  Jenisalem.*  Oodeflroy  died  one  year 
after  his  aceession  to  the  throne ;  his  brother  Baldwin  was 
his  BUccMSOT,  who  was  fidlowed  by  Baldwin  IL  (1118), 
Fulk  (1131),  Baldwin  III.  (1M8X  Almerichai62X  Bald- 
win IV.  (1173),  Baldwin  V.  (1186),  who  was  followed  by 
Guido  of  Lusignano,  who  reigned  till  1187,  when  Saladin 
put  an  end  to  the  Christian  kingdom.  These  kings  of  Jeru- 
salem were  compelled  to  fight  with  a  force  of  only  about 
12,000  regular  troops  against  the  power  of  two  mighty  ene- 
mies, the  Turks  and  the  Fatemide  caliph  of  Bgyp^- 

CrmoAeri  Religious  Militanf  Ortifr*.— The  first  Cru- 
sade brought  two  military  religious  orders  into  existence, 
the  Kn^hts  of  Jerusalem,  instituted  by  Baldwin  I.,  and 
the  Knights  Templars,  established  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
Hugo  de  Fayens,  Godefroy  of  St  Adhemar,  and  seven 
othor  kni^U.  llie  German  Knighta  td  the  Crooe  are  of 
later  origin. 

Stcona  CmnHfc.— Though  ^  F^ks  had  extended 
their  possessions  from  the  mountains  of  Atmenia  to  the 

very  boundaries  of  Egypt,  their  strength  was  too  feeble  to 
prevent  (under  the  government  of  Baldwin  HI.,  a.d.  1144) 
the  Atabek  of  Mosul  from  taking  Edessa.  Ihe  Atabeks 
were  governors  of  the  dynasQr  of  the  Seljuks.  C)ne  of 
the  Atabeks,  named  Emad-eddin  Zenghi,  from  Mosul, 
having  made  himself  independent,  transmitted  the  king- 
dom to  his  son,  Nureddin  the  Great,  who  fixed  his  residence 
in  Aleppo,  and  became  an  object  of  terror  both  to  the 
Christians  and  to  the  Fatemides.  In  the  mean  time  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Selaheddin 
(Saladin  the  Gmat),  an  event  which  took  place  under  the 
following  cireumstaace : — In  order  to  settle  a  contention 
about  the  suooession,  Nureddin  sent  a  Kurd,  named  Shir- 
kuh,  into  Egypt.  The  peaoe-maker  usurped  the  govern- 
ment for  himself  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  brother  Ayub's 
son,  who  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Fatemides  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  these  rival  caliphs,  and  conquered 
E:;ypt  nominally  for  the  Caliphat  of  B^dad.  This  son  of 
AyuD  was  called  Saladin ;  and  the  dynasty  of  which  he  be- 
came the  founder  is  in  history  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ayubides.  After  Nureddin's  death,  Saladin  conouered 
almost  all  Asia  Minor,  in  addition  to  Tripolis  and  Tunis, 
and  destroyed  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

After  the  conquest  of  Edessa,  Bernard  of  CHairvaux  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  preached 
a  second  crusade,  in  consequence  of  which  two  of  the 
greatest  Christian  chiefe,  the  German  emperor  Conrad  III., 
and  Lorns  VII.,  king     Prance,  were  induced  to  take  the 


cross  ( 1 1 47).  F(v  this  undertaking  Western  Europe  armed 
140,000  kn^hts  and  near  a  million  of  foot-soldiers,  and  yet 
in  spite  of  their  mighty  superiority  the  expedition  faUed.  The 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  East  nad  raised  up 
a  new  enemy  against  the  Crusaders  in  the  emperors  of  Oin- 
stantinople,  who  were  less  afraid  of  tbe  peaceful  govern- 
ments of  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  and  Eg^t,  than  of  the 
depredation  and  ravage  which  the  pass^e  of  a  disorderly 
army,  such  as  that  of  the  Crusaders,  would  cause  to  their 
possessions.  Hence  the  artifloe  and  treachery  of  the  empnor 
Manuel  Comnenus  prepared  the  way  for  the  destructimt 
of  the  Christian  armies.  The  (rerman  emperor,  misled  by 
treacherous  scouts,  lost  in  the  defiles  of  Taurus  the  bravest 
of  bis  soldiers ;  the  relics  of  his  army  were  almost  destroyed 
at  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Iconium.  The  troops  of  the 
French  were  also  defeated  by  the  Sultan  of  Room,  and  an- 
nihilated before  Damascus,  a  town  which  the  Christians 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  take  by  storm.  The  relics  of  the 
two  armies  united  in  one  body  (1149).  Thus  the  expedition 
of  the  Oiisaders  in  the  East  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
only  successful  result  of  this  undertaking  was  the  retaking 
of  Lisbon  from  the  Moon,  which  was  effected  by  the  Chris 
tian  navy. 

Situation  tha  Bati  ^er  the  Second  Cnuods.— Bald- 
win in.  howeverdid  not  give  up  his  plans  in  despair.  His 
army  was  at  intervals  increased  by  small  bodies  of  Cru- 
saders, who  came  to  his  assistance  from  Europe.  Nureddin 
the  Great  felt  more  than  once  the  power  of  the  Christian 
warriors.  Yet  all  these  advantages  were  filtrated  by  the 
discord  of  the  Crusaders,  fomented  by  the  rivalship  of  the 
Templars  and  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  Baldwin  was 
succeeded  by  Almeric,  called  also  Aniauri,  who  was  ibl- 
lowed  by  Baldwin  IV.,  who  died  likewise  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Ramla.  After  his  death  Guido  of  Lusignano 
was  completely  defeated  at  tbe  battle  of  Tiberias ;  be  was 
taken  prisoner,  together  with  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars,  and  man;r  noble  knights  (1187).  Saladin  took 
possession  of  dl  the  important  pmces  in  Palestine,  together 
with  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  existed  a  cen- 
tury. But  Saladin  showed  himself  a  generous  conqueror ; 
he  granted  to  the  Christians  the  possession  of  the  Sepul- 
chre of  Christ,  and  allowed  tbe  prisoners  to  return  home. 
The  patriarch  HeracUus,  the  clergy,  the  knights,  and  many 
soldiers  returned  to  their  homes,  or  withdrew  to  the  few 
towns  which  the  Christians  stiU  possessed  on  the  eoest  of 
Palestine. 

T/krd  Crueade.—Bwhof  William  of  Tyre  brought  this 
bad  news  to  Rome,  which  it  is  said  caused  the  premature 
death  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  The  youth  of  Europe  were 
again  summoned  to  appear  under  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
not  to  defend  the  right  of  visiting  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  for 
Saladin  had  already  granted  this  privilege  to  the  Christians, 
hut  the  Utm  of  the  bravest  knights  of  Europe  were  to  be 
thrown  away  on  the  insane  prqeet  of  again  conquering  tne 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Europe  obeyed  the  summons.  The 
German  emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France,  and  Richard  Cour  de  Lion,  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  several  (Jerman  princee,  wUsted  themselves 
as  Crusaders.  The  Italians  appeared  in  arms  under  the 
bishops  of  Ravenna  and  Pisa.  The  Knights  Templars, 
and  those  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  scattered  about  Europe, 
collected  themselves  again  in  strong  bodies,  and  sailed  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Fif^  vessels  left  the  harbours  of  Den- 
mark and  Friesland  and  thirty-seven  those  of  Flanders 
for  Palestine.  The  expenses  <^  the  war  were  supplied  by 
a  tithe,  called  Saladin's  tithe,  which  the  pope  ordered  all 
Christians,  including  even  the  dei^,  to  pay.  The  em- 
peror, Frederick  I.,  a  man  <rf  ahili^  and  experioie^  had 
found  means  to  compel  the  Emperor  of  Con^antinople  to 
favour  the  undertaking ;  he  was  also  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Sultan  of  loonium,  who  however  betrayed 
him.  these  means,  and  with  a  force  of  600,000  armed 
men,  thu  expedition  might  have  succeeded  ;  but  the  Crusa- 
ders did  not  carry  on  their  military  operations  in  one  body. 
Several  troops  of  Italian,  Greek,  and  Crerman  adventurers, 
who  advanced  befi)re  the  great  army  to  place  themselves 
under  0>nrad  of  Montferrat  Lord  of  Tyre,  and  Ouidb  of 
Lusignano,  made  an  unsuccessflil  attempt  to  take  Ptole- 
mai's  (St.  Jean  d'Acre).  Frederick  I.  met  with  a  prema- 
ture death  by  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  river  (5)'dnu8, 
1190.  His  son,  Frederick  of  Swabia,  who  died  soon  after, 
put  himself  at  ihe  heed  of  the  relics  of  the  imperial  lu*^^ 
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Ditt  UBS  not  able  to  give  a  fiiToarabte  turn  to  tne  siege  of 
Acre.  At  length  Pnilip  Augustus  and  Richard  Ccsur  de 
Lion  appeared  on  the  oattle-fleld.  Richard  hod  already 
tuken  and  sold  to  Guido  of  Lusignano  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Tlie  kings  joined  their  armies  l^fore  Ptolemais,  and  their 
united  forces  at  last  succeeded  in  taking  thiA  single  fort- 
ress, after  three  years*  si^e  and  nine  battles. 

In  consequence  of  these  long  and  sanguinary  struggles,  the 
Christian  army  was  so  reduced,  that  the  kings,  despairing 
of  success,  thought  of  returning  to  Europe.   Philip  Au- 

Sistus  left  Palestine  soon  after  the  capture  of  PtolemaXs. 
iehard  Cfsur  de  lion  followed  him  aner  a  short  struggle 
with  Salfdin,  with  whom  he  made  truce,  and  left  him  in 
possession  of  Jerusalem  (1192).  In  the  mean  time  Philip 
Augustus  had  made  an  inroad  into  Riefacid's  dominions  {» 
Nonnandy.  The  mfld,  benerolent,  and  generous  Saladin  the 
Great  died  1195,  in  Damascus,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 
During  this  crusade  there  arose  a  nev  military  order,  called 
the  German  (koa  Kn^hts,  whose  first  grand  master  was 
Henry  Walpode. 

Situation  qf  the  East  qfter  the  Tfnrd  Crwaie.— Conrad 
of  l^re  had  married  the  sister  of  Baldwin  IL,  and  thus  ac- 

iuired  a  claim  upon  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  Guido  of 
.usignano  however  had  already  assumed  this  title.  Con- 
rad died  by  the  hand  of  assassins.  His  widow  afterwards 
married  Guido's  brother,  and  the  two  brothers  assumed  the 
name  of  kings  of  Jerusalem.  One  of  them,  named  Almeric, 
died  likewise,  and  the  imaginary  crown  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  inheritance  of  John  of  Bnenne,  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  of  Conrad  king  of  Tyre  (1210). 

^urth  Crwade. — ^Isaao  Angelos,  the  Emperor  of  Crreece, 
was  robbed  of  his  throne  and  deprived  of  liis  e^es  by  his 
own  brother  (1194).  Hisson  Alocius  fled  to  Venice  to  ask 
tor  assistance  (1203).  In  the  mean  time  the  enthusiast 
Fulk  of  NeuiUy  and  Pope  Innocent  HI.  had  prepared  for 
a  new  crusade,  which  was  headed  by  several  Italian  and 
French  noblemen,  such  asThieSauld  of  Champagne,  Count 
Boniface  of  Montferrat,  Ckiunt  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and 
Simon  of  Montibrt.  The  Doge  of  Venice,  Arrigo  Dandolo, 
induced  the  Crusaders  to  take  the  town  of  Zara  in  Dalmatia 
for  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  Crusaders,  probably  at  the 
instigation  of  Dandolo,  instead  of  waging  war  against  the 
infidels,  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  con- 
quered Constantinople,  and  after  having  elevated  to  the 
throne  or  deposed  several  emperors,  at  length  put  the  im- 
perial crown  upon  the  head  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  giving 
him  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire,  and  dividing  the  rest 
among  themselves. 

Ilus  behavioui  draw  upon  them  the  popish  interdict, 
wfaioh  boweror  was  of  no  long  duration:  Pope  Innocent 
absDlved  them.  Thus  the  chieft  of  the  Franks  ruled  for 
about  fifty  yean  over  the  empire  of  the  East,  around  which 
arose  three  new  Greek  prindpalities,  Nicna,  in»bin>nd» 
and  the  drapotat  of  ^toha.  This  crusade  was  a  complete 
fUilura 

After  the  insignificant  crusade  of  Andrew,  king  of  Hun- 
eaxy  (1217),  Jo^  king  (tf  Jerusdem,  led  his  army  against 
Egyp^  plan  which  was  eertainly  calculated  to  assiire  the 
conquest  of  the  Holv  Land),  and  took  Damietta.  The 
sultan,  Meiek  Kamel,  fearing  the  consequences  of  a  war, 
propoBdd  peace  and  an  exolunge  of  Jerusalem  for  Da- 
mietta. The  proud  conqueror  refiised  the  offer,  and  pro- 
ceeded without  caution  along  the  Nile  towards  Cairo.  The 
sultan  ordered  the  dikes  of  the  Nile  to  be  opened;  the 
mtars  deateomd  a  luoe  part  of  ttw  Christian  army,  freed 
DsmieCta*  and  seoued  «eaaatu»i  from  war  for  eight  years, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  relics  of  the  Cnisadm  (1221). 

Ftadsriek  II.  of  Hobenstavflien,  the  greatest  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  who  excelled  his  contemporaries  in  wisdom, 
generost^.  and  manners,  the  husband  of  Yolanta  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  of  Jerusalem,  had  ple^^d  himself  at  his  coro- 
nation (1215)  to  a  crusade.  The  a^irs  of  the  state,  however, 
retarded  for  twelve  years  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises. 
At  length,  yielding  to  the  pressing  invitations  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.,  1m  sailed  from  Brindisi  for  Palestine.  But  after 
a  few  days*  voyi^,  stokness  compelled  him  to  return  to 
Otranto.  This  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  the  pontiff,  who 
laid  him  under  an  interdict.  Perhaps  this  was  out  a  plau- 
sible pretext  for  humiliating  the  hated  house  of  Hoheu- 
stauffen.  Though  under  the  pope*s  intodiot,  the  emperor 
ajnin  appeared  the  nat  year  in  arms  in  the  Holy  l^and,  I 
which  nve  the  pops  an  wportuiity  of  allow^K  his  enemies 
to  inndo  the  «n^l««r'i  Italian  dominions.    Evm  Jo^  of 


Jerusalem  was  ftithless  and  audsetoos  enoogh  to  oeeof^ 

by  force  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  sultan,  Melek  Kamel,  set  no  ^teat  value  upon  th« 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  willing  to  exchange  it  for 
an  alliance  with  Frederick  t^iainst  his  enem^  the  Sultan  of 
Damascus.  Frederick,  pressed  by  his  Italian  affoirs,  pro 
fited  by  the  good  intentions  of  the  sultan,  and  obtained 
fVom  him  the  possession  of  the  capital  of  Palestine.  After 
putting  upon  his  head  the  crown,  he  marched  homew^irda 
with  his  army,  and  his  approach  to  the  Vatican  was  anough 
to  determine  the  pope  to  take  away  the  interdict. 

Situation  of  the  East  after  the  Fifth  Crueade.—The 
Khowarzm-shah  Turks,  pressed  by  the  Mongols,  who  soon 
after  put  an  end  to  the  Caltphat,  rushed  into  the  Holy 
Land,  and  defeated  near  Gaza  die  whole  of  the  Christian 
forces  (124^.  Jerusalem,  together  with  ndestine^  became 
a  possession  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  as  a  member  of  their 
aUiance. 

Sixth  CruAtds.— Louis  TX^  king  of  Fnac^  called  St. 
Louis,  undertook  in  the  Tear  1249  a  new  crusade^  He 
followed  the  plan  adopted  by  John  of  Jemsalem,  and  coih 
ducted  his  army  against  Egypt. 

This  land  however  seems  to  have  offered  few  advanlaeia 
to  the  Christian  conquerors.  Louis,  after  having  eauly 
obtained  possession  of  Damietta,  marched  along  the  Nile 
tow&rds  C«iro,  but,  chiefly  through  the  imprudence  of  ha 
brother  d'Artois,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Mansura,  and  with  it 
the  bulk  of  his  army.  D*Artois,  and  many  of  the  bravest 
knights,  were  slain ;'  hunger  and  sickness  compelled  the 
remainder  to  retreat.  Belbre  they  were  able  to  reach 
Damietta,  they  saw  themselves  ovrataken  and  surrounded 
by  the  sultan,  who  made  the  king  prisoner,  togetiier  with  the 
relies  of  his  army.  A  truce  was  agreed  on,  in  ^lich  the 
Christians  were  compelled  to  give  up  Damietta,  and  to  pay 
a  ransom  of  800,000  Byzantine  guilders.  The  Hamloks,  a 
^ard  composed  of  Turkoman  youth,  who  had  gradually 
mcreased  in  power,  dissatisfied  with  the  generosity  of  the 
sultan  toward  the  Christians,  murdered  him,  and  placed 
Ibek,  their  commander,  upon  the  throne  of  the  caliphs  of 
E^t 

Had  Louis  possessed  fewer  personal  qualifications  and 
less  courage,  he  would  never  have  obtained  his  liberty ;  yet 
these  barbarians  allowed  him  to  depart,  and  there  are  some 
historians  who  pretend  that  if  Louis  had  acted  with  more 
cunning,  he  could  even  have  obtained  from  the  Hamluks 
the  object  of  his  undertaking. 

Though  Louis,  upon  his  return  to  France,  found  his 
kiiu;dom  in  a  disoroered  state,  on  account  of  the  misery 
and  waste  caused  by  the  revolutionary  movements  ttf  bands 
of  a  fonatio  peasantry  called  Pastorells.  he  could  not  give 
up  the  idea  of  reconquering  Jerusalem,  and  s  few  years 
after  his  return  be  prepared  a  new  crusade.  This  crusad<; 
however  did  not  extend  beyond  Tunis,  where  Loais  ex- 
pected to  make  converts  of  the  princes.  This  andertaking 
failed  likewise ;  and  Louis  found  his  grave  on  the  shores  <ri 
Africa  (1270). 

Seventh  Crusade. — England  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
seventh  and  last  crusade.  While  Louis  was  still  in  Tuni^. 
Edward,  the  grandchild  of  Richard  Coeurde  lion,  picpar»! 
a  new  crusade.  After  the  death  of  Louis  he  appeared  beture 
Tunis,  but  soon  left  Africa  for  Palestine  to  fight  agaiits 
the  Saracens.  Not  being  able  to  accomplish  his  plans  be 
returned  home,  and  was  the  last  among  the  Christiu 
princes  who  dreamed  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land. 

Situatim  of  the  Bast  qflar  the  laet  Crusade.— A  ft* 
towns  utnated  on  or  near  the  coast,  Antiodi,  Ptdemu, 
and  Tripoli^  were  still  in  possession  of  the  CSiristians,  an-l 
were  c^u^  defended  by  the  Templars  and  other  militsn 
orders.  The  dispute  about  the  kingdom  of  Jenualem  stiX. 
continued  between  the  descendants  of  the  Baldwins.  A* 
length  Ptolemais  fell  (1291)  ;  the  other  towns  were  either 
abandoned  or  taken ;  the  knights  fled  to  Europe,  and  iht 
whole  of  Palestine  and  Syria  again  became  a  possession  ^^ 
the  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  obeyed  the  laws  of  Hofaanmied- 
In  short,  the  lalmur  of  two  centuries  was  lost ;  and  we  ma; 
regard  this  epoch  as  a  kind  of  oriental  restoration. 

Crusades  in  the  Western  Entire. — We  have  alread;. 
observed  how  Emiko  of  Leiningen  and  the  priest  Gotu- 
chalk  bad  persecuted  the  Jews  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  t  - 
their  otpedition  towards  the  Bast  This  was  called  a  rr^ 
sade  against  the  Jews.  The  banner  of  the  cross  was  UKl- 
wiie  ^splayed  in  fbB  wars  against  the  Uoors  in  Spa:i.. 
aninst  tM  heaAwu  in  Pnnia  ^^]^^^g^^|punst  th< 
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WaldenHt  and  iUbignus  in  FhuKW,  against  a.i  cinos  of 
heretiei,  even  againit  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen  ■■  woen 
ptac^  under  the  popish  interdict;  which  wars,  unjust  in 
their  principle,  were  rendered  by  &naticism  still  more  ter- 
rible m  their  consequences. 

Object  ihe  £<utem  Crtuade*.— The  o^ect  of  the  first 
crusades  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
for  the  Ouistians  in  Burope ;  and  secondly,  to  protect  the 
Christians  in  the  East  against  the  penecutions  of  the 
Turks.  The  first  object  might  perhaps  have  been  obtained 
by  treaties ;  the  second,  however,  could  not  be  secured  as 
bng  as  the  Tarks  possessed  Palestine;  and  hence  the 
conqiuat  of  tbia  country  became  the  principal  object  of  the 
Crosaden.  This  conquest  mi^t  hare  been  made  in  &TOur 
of  the  hwfiil  lords  of  Palestine,  the  caliphs,  but  the 
Franks,  misled  by  ftaatieiBm,  nrelbrred  to  take  Ibr  them- 
selves that  which  by  right  belonged  to  others,  and  by  a 
just  retribution  lost  the  fimits  of  two  hundred  vean* 
struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  been  guided  by 
moderation,  they  might  have  easily  obtained  from  the  ear 
liph  Mostaali  the  possession  of  Jenualem  by  treatios. 

The  object  of  uie  second  crusade  was  from  the  very  be- 
ginning mconsidetate.  The  posseiiiMi  of  Jerusalem  was 
not  in  danger ;  nothing  had  hs^ppened  to  came  a  war  vxaegt 
the  taking  of  Edessa. 

The  third  emsade  was  undwtaken  with  the  view  of  re- 
conquering the  Holy  Land.  This  war  may  appear  just 
to  those  wno  think  that  the  acquisition  by  the  sword  and 
the  possessim  of  a  fbw  years  make  a  good  title;  or 
even  to  those  who.  misled  by  diplomatic  sophistry,  ftney 
that  crowns  and  men  ma/  be  mherited  like  goods  and 
chattels.  The  crusade  ct-  Count  Baldwin  was  an  in- 
£imous  intr^e  and  mystUcation  of  the  Doge  Arrigo  Dan- 
dolo:  the  crusade  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  waa  an  idle 
attempt  to  change  his  imaginary  crown  into  a  reel  one  by 
taking  the  towns  of  ^ypt ;  neither  of  these  npeditions 
deserves  the  name  nf  emsade,  a  name  that  might  be 
given  with  more  propriety  to  the  fourth  arusade  undw^ 
taken  by  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary. 

The  hatred  of  the  pope  against  the  house  of  Hohen- 
stauffen was  the  cause  of  the  fifth  crusade.  In  spite  of  the 
impure  motives  ctf  this  war,  however,  the  emperor,  by  his 

Srudent  conduct,  sneceeded  in  obtaining  the  possession  of' 
erusalem  without  the  sacrifice  of  time  or  blood. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  crusades  were  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  reniniug  possessioB  <rf  Palestine,  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  tattle  of  Gaia.  Tlie  diief  leastm  why  so  many 
powerAil  expeditions  turned  out  signal  ftilures  may  be 
sought  in  the  rivalry  of  the  knights  of  the  same  eountiy. 
and  the  jealousy  of  their  respective  kings;  henoe  there  was 
no  unitjr  of  action,  no  discipline  no  eommanderon-diie^ 
and  their  numerous  armies  were  aeattcnd  and  defeated  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

Consequencet  qf  the  CTUtadet.—TYuyaA  the  cnuadea 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  several  millions  of  Christians,  among 
whom  were  many  women  and  children,  and  though  they 
were  one  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  give  the  popes 
such  an  overwhelming  power  in  Burope,  idtiiougfa  tfiey 
were  instrumental  in  briuKing  about  the  religious  wars  or 
persecutions  which  afflicted  Europe,  and  also  in  weakening 
the  power  aS  the  eastern  princes,  and  rendering  them  unabie 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Mongols,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the,  enisades  were  accompanied      many  beneficial 


Such,  for  instance,  were  the  incraaed  activity  (tf  pcditical 
life  in  Europe,  the  union  of  different  nations  in  a'eommon 
object,  the  consequent  dissipation  of  intmmtional  strifes 
and  prejudices,  and  a  tendeni^  to  a  more  humane  reci- 
procal intercourse,  the  acquisition  of  sciontific  knowledge, 
improvement  in  manners  and  habits,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  feudal  system  by  the  sale  of  estates  to  the  merchants 
m  exchange  for  the  money  required  by  the  nobles  for  their 
military  accoutrements  and  provisions,  the  increased  vealtb 
of  the  mocantile  towns  in  Italy,  which  led  to  the  revival 
of  the  fine  arte  and  the  sciences  in  that  country,  and  finally, 
the  diffusion  of  more  Uberal  modes  of  thinking  in  matters 
of  govwnment  and  religion,  occasioned  by  the  intercourse 
of  Che  western  and  eastern  nations.  The  great  influence 
of  the  crusades  in  extending  commerce  has  been  pointed 
^t^^^r^eeren  in  hts  'Bssay  on  the  Influence  of  the 

Befon  die  onuadea  tin  heavy  elouds  of  religioua  fiina- 


tunsm  hung  over  Europe,  and  mankind  bore  quietly  tha 
chains  imp^ed  upon  their  minds  by  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood.  But  the  knight  and  the  soldier  who  returned 
Rom  the  crusades  after  navin^  a  thousand  times  expeii- 
enoed  the  generosi^  and  hospitality  of  the  Husselniaiii* 
brought  home  the  singular  tale  that  in  those  remote  coun- 
tries there  existed  a  race  of  men  noble^inded  and  kind, 
though  professing  a  creed  different  from  that  of  their  in- 
vades. 

Blind  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  waa 
exchan^  for  meditation  and  independent  reflection.  The 
inquisition,  which  waa  instituted  about  this  time,  pzovaa 
that  there  were  men  who  were  deemed  fit  subjects  for  an 
inquisition,  that  is,  heretics  and  philosopheis.  One  or  two 
centuries  after  the  crusades.  Burope  ma  filled  with  re- 
ligions ao^tioa,  as  £u  as  rwarded  the  iniUlihali^  of  the 
ooarefa.  aome  of  idiom  even  dared  to  be  rdigions  refoimen« 
such  as  Huis.  Wieklifb,  and  others.  At  lengUi  Lutho:  ap- 
peared, iriio  by  his  theses  and  his  translation  of  the  BiUe 
shook  the  very  pillars  oS  the  Vatican. 

Since  tiie  reinmation  of  Luther,  the  Christian  rdigion 
has  bera  nlit  into  numerous  sects,  an  event  which  some 
regard  as  iigurions  to  religion.  But  as.  in  the  chemioaL 
process  of  fermentation,  in  order  to  prmare  a  new  and 
better  product,  it  is  necessary  that  the  old  matter  be  dis- 
solved into  minute  particles  (that  the  grape  for  instance  be 
pounded  and  reduced  to  an  unsightly  juie^  in  order  to 
make  a  pure  and  costly  wineX  so  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
that  Christianity  should  be  divided  into  many  soots  in 
order  to  dean  it  firom  all  aeeidental  impnritiee»  and  to  make 
it  fit  to  become  the  univennl  rdigion  of  mankind. 

(Wilken.  QetOidae  der  KrmuatUga,  LnpBft  1807; 
Mailli,  Esprit  dm  Crouadet,  Paris,  1780;  Voltaire,  Bu- 
toire  d«s  Crouadeti  Miohaud,  Hiatoire  de*  Croitadet ; 
Bongatii  QMta  DH  per  Bweog;  KcAmi  Vlom,  HiHoria 
HieromlomUana;  Albertus  Aoqnensis.  i>sAit«ivrH)  Glacft)^ 
fi^  da  Buliion ;  Mill's  HMory  of  <A«  Cru$ade$;  and 
lastly.  Miehaud,  B^9grapki«  an  Croitodet,  which  gives 
an  aooount  of  all  the  wxitos  who  have  txasutad  this  sub- 
ject) 

GRU8CA.  ACGADE'MIA  DELLA,  a  society  of  Italian 
philologists  who  compiled  the  great  Dictionary  of  ibe 
Itadian  language,  and  who  continoe  to  discuss  and  decide 
upon  questions  concerning  that  language,  its  grammatical 
rules,  and  the  choice,  uplication,  andetymology  of  ita  words. 
Ihis  academy,  which  is  patxonixed  by  the  Tuscan  govem- 
men^  is  generally  hioked  upon  by  the  Italians  as  the  high- 
est authnity  in  matters  ta  Iwoguage.  It  was  wiginally 
an  aAwinff  of  the  AcoadsmiaFiorentina,  sevoal  members 
of  whidi.  £iriiu[  the  reign  of  tiie  Orand  Didis  Cosmo  L, 
with  Leonardo  Salviati  at  their  head,  left  the  parentassem 
bly,  and  formed  a  distinct  socie^  for  the  otgeot  of  pro- 
duoiiw  apachnens  of  pure  Tuscan  diction.  Salviati  hinu^ 
set  the  example  by  publiahing  his  'Awertimenti  della 
Lingna  sopm  il  Decamerone.'  2  vola.  4to..  1536.  The 
great  and  laborious  woi4:  of  the  new  aoademy,  which  Sal- 
viati. first  promoted,  but  which  was  not  completed  till  many 
vears  after  his  death,  was  the  Dictionary  wnieh  was  pul^ 
lisfaed  at  Venice  In  1612.  at  the  expense  of  the  academy, 
*  Vocabolario  degli  Acoademioi  della  Crusca.'  It  has  since 
been  enlarged  and  revised,  and  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  the  bst  of  which  is  that  of  tlorenc^  6  vols.  fbL, 
1729— 3S,  with  anotiier  volume  of  Ctiunta,  or  additions^ 
1751.  A  zeprint^tiiis  edition,  with additkms,  was  made  by 
Pittari  in  6  mis.  4to,  Venice.  1763.  and  another  by  Father 
Cesari.  with  more  additions,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  Voona.  1806. 
All  the  additions.  how«ver.  eontaiiied  in  these  two  editions 
have  not  received  the  approbation  of  the  academy.  Since 
that  time  Monti  has  published  his  '  Pit^ta  di  alcune  Cor- 
rexioni  ed  Aggiunte  al  Vocalx^ario  della  Crusca,'  3  vols.  8vo, 
1817 — 24.  A  long  and  very  animated  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  Aht  years  between  Monti,  Perticari.  and  several  of  tiieir 
friends  in  variouB  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
authority  of  the  Crusca  academy  in  matters  of  language. 
In  iioB  dispute,  as  in  all  party  disputes,  examinations  and 
p^wloxes  proceeded  from  the  zealots  of  both  parties,  whilst 
the  more  sensible  end  discriminating  men,  on  both  sides, 
came  mui^  nearer  to  each  other's  conclusiMis  than  they 
themselves  seemed  aware  of.  Thna  is  a  fiUI  thou{^  com- 
pendious exposition  d  tin  question  at  issue  in  No.  Z.  of 
the  Journal  0/ Education,  Bit.  On  the  Study  of  the  Itaaan 
language,  with  a  sequd  in  No.  XIL  of  tln>s«iw  jownaL 
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Academiest  like  la  Cnisca,  the  French  academy,  and  the 
Academia  Espaiiola,  have  ito  power  to  enforce  their  decrees, 
save  that  of  public  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  writers  and  readers.  It  is  true  that  they  may  influ- 
ence that  majonty  so  as  to  obtain  a  too  servile  obedience  far  a 
time,  but  the  remedy  is  always  in  the  power  of  N|}irited  and 
wetl-u^ormed  writers,  who  may  make  realty  useinl  mnora" 
tnns  and  support  them  byproper  arguments ;  and  this  ii what 
has  happened  in  Italy.  There  is  no  inqoiaition  or  tonpOTal 
tribunal  to  prevent  this.  To  oomplatn  therefbre  of  4he 
granny  of  La  Grusca  seems  an  absurdity.  That  society 
mly  states  its  collective  opinion,  which  the  learned  of  Italy 
may  gainsay  if  they  can  find  good  reason  for  it.  That  society 
has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  Italian  language  by 
fixing  its  rules  and  collecting  its  appropriate  words  from 
the  Iwst  writers,  a  task  which  was  pernaiH  beyond  the  power 
of  any  individual  to  undertake,  or  at  least  to  accomplish 
with  siiccess.  It  has  also  published  very  correct  editions 
of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  other  Italian  classics.  Goldoni  and 
others,  in  their  personification  of  the  academy,  have  repre- 
sented him  las  a  pedantic  being,  but  many  of  the  words  and 
phrases  which  they  have  put  into  his  mouth,  are  not  such  as 
are  found  in  the  works  approved  of  by  the  academy.  Ridi- 
cule is  not  always  grounded  on  truth.  In  the  earlier  period 
of  its  institution,  the  Crusea,  or  at  least  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, assumed  too  dognuHcal  a  tona,  which  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  and  state  of  society  in  those  times,  espe- 
cially in  their  strictures  on  the  *Oeru8alemme  Liberata.' 
PTasso.]  But  those  times  are  long  gone  by,  and  the  aca- 
demy now  bears  its  honours  wiui  mild  and  becoming 
dimity.  Several  of  the  most  learned  men,  not  only  of  Tus- 
cany but  of  other  parts  of  Italv,  are  among  its  members. 

The  Academy  dellaCrusca,  having  lost  mviy  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  fell  into  comparative  inertness  and 
oblivion  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  when,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  L,  it  was  meif;ed  in 
the  new  Florentine  Academy  in  1783.  The  Magliabecchi 
Libmry  was  assigned  for  the  sittings  of  the  new  socie^.  In 
1811  Napoleon  restiired  the  Cruaca  Academy  to  its  separate 
existence,  with  IS  resident  and  20  correspondent  mem- 
bers. He  founded  also  an  annual  prise  ut  500  Napoleons 
for  the  best  written  works  in  Italian  prose  or  poetry,  to  be 
awarded  by  the  decision  of  the  academy.  Micoli's  *  Storia 
(I'ltalia  avanti  il  Dominio  dei  Romani*  was  one  of  the  first 
which  obtained  the  prize.  When  Tuscany  returned  imder  the 
4way  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  in  1814,  he  confirmed 
the  institution  of  the  acadeiyy  and  assured  it  ofiiis  patron- 
age.    The  academy  then  began  to  publish  its  acts : 

*  Atti  dell'  Imperiaie  e  Reale  Accademia  della  Crusca,'  of 
which  several  volumes  have  since  appeared.  The  first 
volume,  1819,  begins  with  a  concise  but  interesting  history 
of  the  academy  from  its  first  foundation.  Its  sittings  take 
place  in  the  palace  Riccardi.  formerly  Medici,  which  was 
built  by  Cosmo  the  elder.  Prizes  are  awarded  1^  the  aca- 
demy ever^  five  years.  The  prise  of  1830  was  eivm  to 
the  histonan  Botta  for  his  hjstory  of  Italy  dnrmg  the 
French  revolution  snd  war. 

The  name  Crusca  means  '  bran,'  and  the  emblem  of  the 
academy  is  a  *  frullone,'  or  sifting  machine,  with  the  legmd: 

*  il  piii  btl  fior  n©  coglie :  *  It  gathers  the  finest  part  of  the 
flour  of  the  language.' 

CRU'SIUS,  CHRISTIAN  AUGUST,  a  phUosophical 
writer,  who  enjoyed  a  great  but  transient  reputation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  He  was  bom  in  1712  at 
l^una,  in  Merseburg,  and  died,  in  1776,  first  professor  of 
Geology  at  Leipzig.  His  design  was  a  reoondliatiou  of 
philosophy  with  the  orthodox  tneology.  Gonsiderii^  the 
Wolfian  philosophy  the  great  enemy  of  religion,  he  made 
that  the  chief  object  of  his  attack.  He  was  successful  in 
exposing  several  of  the  dogmatieal  assertions  of  his  oppo- 
nent8»  particularly  what  are  teehnioally  called  the  onUy- 
li^fical  and  oosmologieal  demonatzations  of  the  being  of  a 
God.  Unfortunately  however  he  set  up  a  system  emu  more 
dogmatical  than  tlu  one  which  he  attempted  to  subvert, 
and  he  had  the  mortification  to  outlive  the  reputation  which 
he  had  acquired. 

CRUSTA'CBA,  (Zoology),  Cnutaces  of  the  French, 
Krtutentfuere  of  the  Germans,  MaXaic^fxica  (Malacostraea) 
ot-Aristotle  and  tho  ancient  Greeks,  a  class  of  articulated 
animals,  whose  external  covering  is  less  solid  than  that  of 
tlie  m^wity  of  testaceous  mollusks,  but  much  finner  and  I 
larder  than  the  skin  of  the  naked  moUnsks,  and  whowt ' 


conformation  is  essentially  distinguishable  fiom  oUiar 
classes,  especially  in  the  cireulatii^,  respiratory,  and  loco* 
motive  organs.  T^fpet,  conuncoi  cnh  [uub]  and  eomnioa 
lobster  [Abtacus]. 

SuLBTOir. 

As,  in  man^  of  the  testaceous  moQusks,  the  skeleton  of 
the  Crustacea  is  eztanuL  It  is  made  up  of  the  t^;umeD- 
tary  envelope,  which,  in  some  of  the  class,  always  otmtinuBs 
soft,  but  in  the  greater  portion  is  very  firm,  forming  a 
shelly  case  or  armour,  in  which  all  the  soft  parts  are  con- 
tained. In  the  more  perfect  crustaceans  it  is  complex.  The 
foUowine  description  of  its  oiHn|M)nent  parts  is  from  ttw 

Sen  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  m  his  *  Histoiife  Natuielle 
es  Crustac6s'  (Tome  premier,  Paris,  1834,  Svo.),  and  in  the 
article  Oustacea  in  the  '  CVclopeodia  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology' (Vol.  i.,  London,  1836),  has  given  the  latest  and 
best  information  on  a  subject  which  would  fill  a  volume, 
and  of  which  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  give  a  sketdi. 
Taking  the  Brachyura,  or  short-tafled  crustaceans,  as  liis 
instance  of  the  more  highly  develo^d  forms  of  the  class  in 
which  the  complex  structure  is  exhibited,  he  thua  proceeds 
'  The  int^ument  consists  of  a  ooriton  md  an  epidermi, 
with  a  pupnentary  matter  of  a  peculiar  nature^  destined  to 
communicate  to  the  latter  membrane  the  nrions  colours 
with  which  it  is  ornamented.  The  corium  or  dermii,  as 
among  the  Vortebrata,  is  a  thick,  spongy,  and  very  vascular 
membrane ;  on  its  inner  surface,  it  is  mtimatcAv  connected 
with  a  kind  of  serous  membrane,  which  lines  the  parietes 
of  the  cavities  in  the  Crustacea  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
serous  membranes  line  the  internal  cavities  among  the 
Vertebrata ;  these  two  membranes,  divided  in  the  uittei 
order  by  the  interposition  of  muscular  and  bony  layen, 
which  cover  and  protect  the  great  cavities,  become  closelj 
united  when  these  layers  disappear  as  they  do  in  the  Cna- 
tacea,  in  consequence  of  the  important  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  conformation  of  the  apparatus  of  locomotion. 
The  corium  again,  among  the  Crtuiacea,  is  oompletdv 
covered  on  its  outn  surfooe  by  a  membranoiu  envek^ 
unfnmished  mth  blood-^vesseU,  and  wfai  A  must  be  held  in 
all  respects  as  anakigonB  to  tlie  epidermis  of  the  hig^ 
animals.  It  is  never  found  in  the  prq^ty  memlMsnous 
state,  save  at  the  time  of  the  Crwtacea  castmg  tfaev  shell; 
at  this  period,  it  is  interposed  between  the  cormm  and  the 
solid  covering  ready  to  he  cast  ofi",  and  has  the  ai^waiance 
of  a  pretty  dense  and  oonastent  membrane,  in  apite  of  its 
thinness.  It  forms,  as  among  animals  higher  in  the  scale, 
a  kind  of  inorganio  lamina,  applied  to  the  sur&ce  of  the 
corium,  from  which  it  is  an  exudation.  Atta  the  foil  oi 
the  old  shell,  it  becomes  thicker  and  very  ooosiderubly 
firmer,  owii^  to  the  deposition  or  penetration  of  calcareous 
molecules  within  its  substance,  as  well  as  by  the  additian 
of  new  layers  to  its  inner  surfooe.  The  degree  of  hardness 
finally  acquired,  however,  and  the  amount  of  calcareous 
matter  deposited  within  it  vary  consideraUy;  in  many 
monbers  m  the  claaa,  it  remains  semifiniieous,  in  a  condi- 
tion very  similar  to  that  of  the  integuments  ot  insects,  with 
which,  moreover,  it  ciprresponds  very  closely  in  point  of 
chemical  composition ;  in  the  higher  crustaceans  again,  in 
composition  is  very  diif^Qt:  thus,  whilst  Chitine  in  cod- 
hination  with  albumen  is  the  prinei|Kd  element  in  tbe 
togumentary  skeleton  of  some  species,  this  substtnce 
scarcely  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two-tenths  b 
the  carapace  of  the  Decc^podi,  which,  on  the  contrary,  ooc- 
tains  sixt^  and  even  eighty  per  cent  of  phosphate  aid 
cubonate  of  lime,  the  latter  substance  particularly  occu- 
ring  in  considerably  larger  proportian  than  tbe  former 
With  regard  to  the  pigmentum,  it  is  lees  a  membrane  or 
reticulation  than  an  amorphous  matter  diffused  throuel 
the  outermost  hiyer  of  the  superficial  moubrane.  bon^ 
secreted  like  th^'W  the  opnim.  Aledhol,  ather,  the  eddi. 
and  water  at  SIS*  Fahr.  change  it  to  a  led  in  the  Evcaie: 
nnmbet  of  species ;  but  there  are  scnue  species  in  which  ii 
may  be  exposed  to  the  action  tit  these  different  agents  with- 
ottt  undergoing  any  perceptible  change.  The  epidermic 
Xvyet  hfudened  in  different  aenreea  is  the  part  which  maini} 
constitutes  the  tegumentary  tkeleton  of  the  crustmcea.  Ii 
its  nature  it  is  cwrioualy  altogether  different  from  that  c5 
the  internal  skeleton  of  th^  Vertebrate ;  still  ita  funrlwn^ 
are  the  same,  and  this  physioli^ical  resemblance  has  )ei 
naturalists  to  speak  of  tneae  two  pieces  of  organie  mecha- 
nism, ao  dissimilar  iu  their  anstimu^al  relatitm^  under  the 
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eommon  nuDe  of  tkaleion.  The  tegumentary  skeleton  of 
the  Crustacea  cooBists,  like  the  bony  skeleton  of  the 
Vertebrata,  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  pieces  connected 
together  by  means  of  portions  of  the  epidermic  envelope, 
vbich  have  not  become  hardened,  in  the  same  way  as, 
among  the  higher  animals,  certain  bones  are  connected  bv 
cartil^es,  the  ossification  of  which  is  only  acoomplished 
in  extreme  old  age.' 

This  theletotuQT  crustaceons  frame-work,  consists  of  a 
series  of  rings  nrying  in  number,  the  normal  number  cf 
the  body  s^;ments  being  twenty-one.  Instances  of  a  lai^ar 
number  are  rare,  and  a  less  number  seldom  occurs ;  one  or 
more  rings  may  be  apparently  absent,  but  in  such  cases 
they  will  generally  be  found  consolidated  as  it  were.  In 
the  embryo  the  a^ments  are  developed  in  succession  from 
before  backwards ;  the  posterior  rings,  therefore,  are  gene- 
rally absent  when  the  number  is  defective.  Sach  ring  is 
divisible  into  two  arcs,  one  upper  or  dorsal,  the  other  lower 
or  ventral  Each  arc  may  present  as  many  as  four  elemen- 
tary pieces.  Two  of  these  united  in  the  mesial  line  form 
the  tergum,  the  sides  of  this  upper  arc  are  frumed  of  two 
other  portions  denominated fianhx  or  epimeral  piecet.  The 
Itfwer  arc  is  a  counterpart  of  the  upper.  Two  of  the  four 
pieces  into  which  it  is  divisible  constitute  the  sternum, 
situated  in  the  mesial  Une,  and  are  flanked  by  two  epister- 
nums.  These  two  arcs  do  not  cohere  at  their  edge?,  but  a 
space  is  left  for  the  insertion  of  the  lateral  appendages  or 
e.vtremitiet  which  correspond  with  them.  (Milne  Edwards. 
Audouin.J 

The  one-and-twenty  rings  above  mentioned  are  gene- 
rally divisible  into  three  sections  of  seven  each,  and  may  be 
considered  as  corresponding  with  the  three  regions  which 
zoologists  have  generally  consented  to  recognize  in  the 
bodies  of  the  crustaceans,  under  the  denominations  of  a 
head,  a  tkorax,  and  an  abdomen,  but  the  student  should 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  f^se  impressions  which,  as 
M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  are  likely  to  arise  from  these 
terms,  by  their  leading  the  mind  to  liken  them  to  the 
grand  divisions  in  the  Vertebrata,  which  are  defined  by  the 
same  expressions. 

The  cephalo-thoradc  portion  and  carapace  first  claim  our 
attention,  and  the  latter  acquires  its  greatest  development 
in  the  Decapods.  *  In  these  animals,  says  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards, '  the  frame-work  of  the  body  does  not  appear  at  first 
sight  to  consist  of  more  than  two  portions,  the  one  anterior, 
formed  by  the  carapace,  and  representing  the  cephalic  and 
thoracic  segments  conjoined;  the  other  posterior,  formed  by 
the  abdomen.  In  reality,  the  first  fourteen  rings  of  the 
body  are  covered  by  this  enormous  buckler,  and  are  so  inti- 
mately conjoined  as  to  have  lost  all  their  mobility;  the 
whole  of  the  thoracic  segments  thus  hidden  below  the 
carapace  are  connected  with  it  in  their  superior  parts ;  they 
are  only  joined  with  one  another  underneath  and  laterally ; 
and  their  tei^  parts,  having,  in  consequence  of  this,  be- 
come useless,  are  no  longer  to  be  found,  being  in  some  sort 
replaced  by  the  great  cephaUc  buckler ;  thus  the  whole  of 
these  rings,  in  conformity  with  this  arrangement,  are 
imperfect  and  open  above.* 

The  subjoinea  cut  represents  the  carapace  of  a  Brachyu- 
rous  or  short-tailed  crustacean,  and  the  regions  of  which  it 
is  composed,  named  after  the  viscera  and  organs  protected 
by  them. 


And  the  following  represents  the  caraptee  of  a  Hatrou 
rouB  or  long-tailed  Crustacean. 


[CukpM*  of  Cuoiaiu  aienu  (Cancer  imdm.  Lata.] 

1,11,  Rei,ion  of  Uie  itoiDMb,  or  itomaehie  re|[ioti;  5.  genital  tefioo;  C.cor- 
ilulragign;  J,  pottorior  bep«tlcrf({ioti;  «,«,  braochial  ngiani;  /,  /.  anK-ricr 
hc|iatic  leiiom. 


[Carap«Mof  AaUciuflaTiatilit,  conunon crawllili.^ 

a,  fitniuehicregiaii;  t.gtululTSfiani  f,ea[)lUlnfk>ii;<f.poatcriorbe|>«(M 
region  i  »,  I,  braochikl  Mgion^ 

The  abdomen  is  most  frilly  developed  in  the  Macroura,  or 
long-tailed  Crustaceans,  in  manv  of  which  it  becomes  a  very 
important  organ  of  motion,  and  in  them  there  is  a  compa- 
ratively small  development  of  the  carapace,  while  in  the 
Brachyura,  or  short-tailed  Crustaceans,  this  rule  is  reversed, 
the  abdomen  being  comparatirely  small,  and  the  great 
development  taking  place  in  the  carapace,  illustrating  the 
*  loi  de  balancement  organique'  of  M.  GreofEroy  St.  Hilaire. 
The  types  above  alluded  to,  the  common  crab  and  common 
lobster,  afford  striking  examples  of  this  law  of  organi<T 
equivalents. 


[Vtow  of  thesBdoiwdoof  tlw  female,  with  tha  UU  or  ■ndanoR  «xtonflcdO 


a,i^e,a,  «,  flcrnal  |>{eeei;/,  A,  f,  latan>«teTaal  ptMOa;  k.*,  axtmul 
»pTCta«i otihe  bniale ormni of  generatloo;  t,t,l,  kbdoinlnal appentbfeioc 
Mm  feet.  The  detached  figun  raprMenti  one  of  thew  avpondaiet  rcvored 
ftoffl  the  abdoDieii. 


[View  of  the  under  lide  of  the  maU,  with  the  oulttnr  or  dlreetinf  oichw 
The  btaehed  figure  repreeenti  oncof  thoae  orfane  with  the  abdoninM  Bpv*^ 
daEeorraltofootbcueaihltl.  . 
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In  the  mbjoined  cuts  will  be  seen  the  reUtive  proportioiu 
and  positions  of  the  sternum  and  abdomen  in  T^elphuta 
fiwiatilu,  one  of  the  Brachyura ;  we  have  raven  the'whole  of 
the  description  now  to  prevent  trouble  and  confiuion  to  the 
reader,  who  will  be  abta  to  reftr  to  the  figureB  irtwn  the 
or^ns  represoitod  an  alluded  to  hereafter. 

Having  thus  «ideavouied  to  give  an  outline  of  the  t^- 
mentory  skeleton  of  the  body  of  this  cfaM,  we  ronit  next 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  neceesary  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  of  the  animal,  inclosed  as  it  is  in 
most  of  the  class  in  a  Wd  shelL  If  the  crustaceans  Were 
not  gifted  vrith  a  power  of  throwine  off  this  hard  shell  or 
case,  all  ^wth  would  be  stopped  excepting  increase  of 
thickness  in  the  shell  by  a  succession  of  secretions  from 
below.  To  allow,  therefore,  room  fat  the  expuuion  and 
growth  of  the  body  and  limbs,  &  pnnriaira  tat  ttwir  inca«ase 
is  made  by  means  of  an 

Ecdysis  or  Moult,  wlvch,  as  a  general  rule,  is  more  fre- 
quent the  youn^r  the  animal  is,  as  indeed  m^ht  be  ex- 

Sected.  Thus  eifdit  moults  in  the  short  space  of  seventeen 
ays  have  been  observed  in  a  young  Dajamia  (Bbancbio- 
PODA,  vd.  v.,  p.  ZA%  &«.)  For  the  mode  in  whidk  this 
liberation  is  pwfiinned  in  the  Brachyurous  Crustaceans 
the  article  uub  (p.  126)  may  be  consulted;  and  the 
common  crawfish,  Attacus fiwiatilu,  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  the  Maeroura  cast  their 
shell.   We  have  indeed  more  than  onoe  heeid  strong  aus- 

{ticions  expressed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  crawfish  particu- 
orly,  no  ecdysis  takes  place,  and  that  the  old  shell  is  mt 
rid  of  by  absorption.  By  those  who  took  this  view  of  the 
subject  it  has  been  somewhat  triumphantly  asked, '  who- 
ever fiiund  the  cast-off  shell  of  a  crawfish  7*  and  it  was  not 
an  easv  question  to  answer  for  those  whose  pursuits  had 
not  led  tnem  to  the  streams  whic^  ^e  animals  haunt;  but 
thev  who  have  looked  £»  the  gxmia  at  thejHnper  time 
and  place  have  seen  dMsn  in  abundance.  Ine  crawfish 
does  throwoff  its  old  shell  towards  the  end  of  summer  or  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn* ;  and  Reaumur  saw  it  done. 

The  change  is  preceded  by  a  few  days  of  fiuting  and 
sickness,  and  at  that  time  the  carapace  becomes  loosened 
from  the  corium  to -which  it  was  attached.  Thtfcmum 
b^ns  forthwith  to  seerete  a  new  shell,  which  is  at  first  soft 
and  membranous,  becomes  OTadually  harder  and  harder, 
and  is  at  last  calcareous.  When  aU  connexion  with  the 
old  shell  is  broken  off,  and  the  corium  has  completely 
secreted  the  new  membranous  envelope,  the  animal  begins 
to  set  about  freeing  itself  from  the  old  incumbrance,  and 
becomes  very  restless,  the  symptoms  of  inquietude  in- 
creasing in  propration  as  the  tune  for  emancijution  draws 
nigh.  It  rubs  its  \em  one  against  the  other,  and  finally 
throws  itself  on  its  ^k.  In  that  utuation  it  begins  to 
shake  itsdf  and  sw^  itself  out,  till  it  tears  the  monbrane 
wfaieh  euineets  the  carapace  wi^  the  abdomen,  and  b^;ins 
to  raise  the  former :  then  it  rests  a  while.  Alternations  of 
Station  and  rest  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  longer 
or  shorta  duration,  the  carapace  is  completely  raised,  ue 
bead,  the  eyes,  the  antenne,  are  extricated.  The  greatest 
difficult  occurs  in  freeing  the  extremities,  nor  could  they  be 
extricated  at  all  did  not  the  old  covering  split  longitudinally : 
and  indeed  it  frequently  happens  that  me  crawfish  leaves 
a  limb  or  two  behind ;  and  is  sometimes  so  fettered,  that  it 
perishes  ftom  inabili^  to  extricate  itself.  The  abdomen  is 
the  last  division  of  the  body  freed,  and  the  whole  change 
generally  takes  place  in  half  an  hour.  Four-and-tweaty 
hours,  or  two  or  three  days  at  fiirthest,  are  neceasaryfor  tiie 
conversion  of  the  soft  and  membranous  integument  which 
sheathes  the  corium  or  naked  body  into  a  firm  calcareous 
case  similBr  to  the  last,  and  presenting  the  same  appen- 
dages, even  to  tibe  h^^  whidi  last,  obseives  H.  Milne 
Bdwuds,  are  not  contained  within  the  old  onesasReau- 
mur  imagined,  but  exist  read^-fonned  in  the  new  envelope, 
turned  in  towards  the  interior  like  the  fli^iieEB  of  a  glove 
turned  in  upon  itsel£ 

M.  UHne  Sdwards  observes,  that  tne  time  oocu^ed  in 
the  business  of  throwing  off  the  shell  varies  considerably 
in  different  species,  and  that  it  also  depends  on  atmospheric 
influences,  and  this  observation  applies  equally  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  required  for  giving  the  new  tegumentary  sheath 
the  consistency  of^the  old  shell ;  and  he  adds,  that  in  the 
whole  of  the  siiecies  which  have  been  duly  watched,  espe- 
cially Uiose  found  on  the  Ftendi  fthore^  the  period  which 

«HiittUiii3K,**  ^'^^  ^  IhamrfUhMau  to  wy  oMdBMlly  to  dit 


precedes  and  that  which  foQows  the  ecdysis  is  a  period  of 
inqiietude  and  disorder.  The  muscles  are  then  floccio,  the 
flesh  is  softand  WEtery,and  the  animals  are  considered  nn* 
wholesome  and  unfit  for  food.  An  exception  to  this  re- 
mark occurs  in  the  land-crabs  (Oeearetmu),  which,  ac- 
cording to  tiie  testimony  of  aQ  who  have  spoken  and  mitten 
on  the  subject,  are  never  so  delicious  as  during  the  season 
of  change. 

At  the  period  of  ecdysis,  rounded,  flattened  calcareous 
eoncreticms  (carbonate  of  limeX  commonly  galled  oeuli  can- 
crorum,  are  formed  at  the  sides  of  the  stomach  of  the  com- 
mon river  crawfish.  (See  Preparation  406  in  the  Museum 
of  the  CV>llege  of  Surgeons,  and  Caiai.  qfthe  Fhysiologiatl 
Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  406.*) 

Ever^  one  has  occasionally  been  struck  with  the  difference 
of  size  in  the  members  of  crabs  and  lobsters.  One  claw  of 
these,  and  other  crustaceans  which  have  the  claws,  when 
perfect,  nearly  equal,  is  often  found  of  its  full  volume,  while 
the  other  is  comparatively  diminutive;  for  the  animaL 
upon  the  limb  receiving  anv  injury,  has  the  power  of  sud- 
denly throwing  it  ofi^  ud  tne  effiirt  does  not  npear  to  be 
attended  with  pain,  tliourii  it  is  flnquenity  made  when  the 
system  receives  a  severe  shock.  (Astacui,  vol.  il,  p.  514.) 
The  point  at  which  the  separation  takes  place  is  always  in 
the  second  articulation,  near  the  basis  of  the  limb,  and 
fh>m  the  stump,  which  speedily  cicatrizes,  a  new  daw  buds 
forth  with  all  the  proper  articulations,  and  with  an  entire 
though  miniature,  resemblance  to  the  rejected  member. 
This  new  claw  increases  slowly,  and  requires  considerable 
:  time  to  attain  the  full  size.  It  is  generally  stated,  that  if 
one  of  the  limbs  be  severed  in  any  other  place  than  the 
usual  point  of  separation  the  stump  goes  on  bleeding  nor 
does  it  heal.  In  such  cases  the  renovating  process  does  not 
commence  until  tfae  animal  succeeds  in  separating  the  re- 
mains of  the  member  at  the  proper  point,  and  this  it  is 
supposed  to  do  by  a  violent  muscular  contraction.  Some 
time  ago  thoe  were  some  land-cralw  (Gecarcions)  at  the 
garden  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  ihe  m>atent  ease 
with  which  they  parted  with  their  smaller  1^  in  arda  to 
escape  from  any  one  who  injudiciously  took  them  up  by  those 
members  was  verr  remarkable.  They  did  not  seem  to  re- 
gard the  loss  at  all,  and  ran  away  on  tfae  remainder  of  Ihdr 
legs  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  was  no  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  this  case,  for 
the  animals  were  brought  to  the  garden  from  the  West 
Indies  late  in  the  summer,  and  tbey  did  not  surrive  the 
cold  weather.   We  will  now  consider  these  and  other 

Organs  qf  Locomotion. — Of  the  different  writers  who  have 
treated  this  subject,  the  summary  given  by  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  instructive,  and  we 
therefore  select  it  It  is  clear  and  condensed,  and  we  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  for  we  know  of  no  method  equally 
concise  of  oonveying  adequate  ideas  of  thu  ciurioas  piece 
of  ynjufipi  mechanism. 

*  The  kind  of  solid  sheath  finned  hj  the  t^;amentiiy 
skeleton  of  the  erustaoea,  and  which  includes  in  its  interior 
the  whole  of  the  viscera  and  other  soft  parts  of  thew  animals, 
is  required  to  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  oppose  locomotion ; 
consequently  there  exis^  either  between  the  diffetent  rings 
of  Uie  body  or  the  various  constituent  elements  of  the  liml». 
orticidations  destined  to  admit  of  motion  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  between  these  different  pieces.  The  structme 
of  these  articulations  is  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  the  move- 
able piece  rests  upon  that  which  precedes  it  by  two  liinge-lil» 
joints,  situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  line  perpendicn- 
lar  to  the  plane  in  which  the  motion  takes  place.  In  the 
internal  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  moveable  piece  comprised 
between  the  joints,  there  exists  a  notch  of  greater  or  less 
depth,  destined  to  admit  of  flexion,  whilst  on  the  oppoatt 
or  external  side  the  same  edge  generally  gUdes  under  Asi 
of  the  preceding  piece.  This  kind  of  articulation,  whilst  it 
is  the  most  favourable  to  precision  of  movement  and  to 
strength,  has  the  disadvantage  of  admitting  motion  in  uw 
plane  only ;  therefore  tfae  whole  of  tiie  rings  of  the  body, 
the  axis  of  motion  being  entirely  parallel,  cannot  move  save 
in  a  vertical  plane ;  but  nature  has  introduced  a  kind  of 
corrective  of  this  diwdvantage  in  tfae  stmatan  of  the  limbs, 
by  chaining  the  directions  of  tfae  articular  axes,  whence 
ensues  the  poMibiliW  of  general  motions  being  performed 
in  every  direction.  Between  the  two  fixed  points  two  op- 
posed empty  spaces  are  observed,  left  by  Uie  rings  severally, 
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ubA  dastiiied  to  admit  of  the  ooenrraiee  of  motioiu  of  flexion 
and  extension.  The  tegumentary  membrane  which  fills  it 
never  becomes  encnutM  or  calcareooa,  but  always  con- 
tinues soft  and  flexible. 

*  The  tegumentary  skdeton  supplies  the  apparatus  of  loco- 
motion vim  fixed  points  of  action  as  well  as  with  the  levers 
necessary  to  motion.  The  immediate  or  acHve  organs  of 
this  apparatus  are  the  muscles,  the  colour  of  which  is  white, 
and  the  structure  of  which  presenta  no  peculiarity  worthy 
of  notice.  They  are  attached  to  the  pieoes  which  they  are 
required  to  move  either  immediately  or  by  the  intermedium 
of  lu>  my  or  calcareous  tendons,  which  are  implanted  upon 
the  e^se  of  the  segment  to  ^uoh  they  bebng.  To  the 
fixed  point  Uiey  are  most  oommonly  attached  immediately. 
Their  structure  is  simple,  and  each  s^ment  in  feet,  as  has 
already  been  said,  being  contrived  to  move  in  one  fixed  and 
determinate  plane,  the  muscles  whidi  communicate  motion 
to  it  can  constitute  no  more  than  two  systems  antagonists 
to  each  other,  the  one  acting  in  the  sense  of  Jlexion,  by 
which  the  s^;ment  moved  is  approximated  to  that  which 
precedes  it,  toe  other  in  the  sense  of  extension,  by  which 
the  segment  is  brought  into  the  position  most  remote  from 
the  centre  of  motion.  The  muscles  that  produce  these 
opposite  effects,  as  might  have  been  concluded,  are  found 
implanted  into  the  opposite  arms  of  the  lever  upon  which 
their  energy  is  extended. 

*  The  motions  in  flexion  tend  universally  to  bring  the  ex- 
tremities and  the  difierent  rings  towards  ike  ventral  aspect 
of  the  body ;  it  is  consequently  upon  this  aspect  that  the 
flexor  muscles  are  inserted,  and  these  are  in  general  the 
more  powerftil.  On  the  contrary,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  the  motion  produced,  it  is  upon  the  superior 
or  dorsal  aspect  of  the  segments  that  the  exterior  muscles 
are  attached.  In  the  trench  the  two  orders  of  muscles  ge- 
nerally form  two  distinct  layers,  the  one  superficial,  the 
other  deep;  the  former  thin  and  sometimes  absent,  the 
second,  on  the  contrary,  very  powerful  wherever  powerful 
motions  are  required.  The  muscles  generally  extend  from 
the  arc  above  to  the  one  immediately  below,  passing 
for  the  most  part  from  the  anterior  e^e  of  the  upper 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lower  segment  The  ex- 
tent and  the  direction  of  the  flexion  of  which  any  seg- 
ment is  susceptible  depend  on  the  size  of  the  interannuiar 
spaces  above  or  below  the  ginglymoid  points,  and  as  these 
spaces  are  in  general  of  considerable  magpitude  on  the 
ventral  asitec^  whilst  the  superior  arcs  are  in  contact,  and 
can  caily  ride  one  over^another  in  a  greater  or  le^  degree, 
it  is  only  downwards  that  the  body  can  be  bent  upon  itself, 
whde  upwards,  or  in  the  sense  of  extenuon,  it  can  hardly 
in  ^lond  be  bronght  into  the  horizontal  line.  ' 

'Thus  far  what  nas  been  said  applies  more  especially  to 
the  rings  of  the  body,  but  the  extremities  present  notlung 
that  is  essentially  different,  either  as  r^ards  the  mode  in 
which  the  tubuUr  segments  are  articulated  to  one  another, 
or  as  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  muscles  are  inserted. 
Each  of  these  indeed  having  but  one  kind  of  motion,  and 
even  that  very  limited  in  its  extent,  nature  has  aided  the 
deflciency,  as  has  been  stated,  by  inereasii^  the  number  of 
artiotdations,  by  vidxih  extent  m  motion  u  conferred,  and 
in  varying  the  direction  of  the  articular  axes,  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  animal  obtains  the  ability  of  moving  in 
every  direction,  but  at  the  expense  of  power,  rapidity,  and 
precision  in  its  motions.  Each  segment  of  a  limb  incloses 
the  muscles  destined  to  move  that  segment  which  succeeds 
it,  unless  it  be  too  short  and  weak  this  end,  in  which 
case  the  muscles  themselves  have  their  origin  at  some  point 
nearer  to  the  medium  plane  of  the  body.  As  a  general  law 
the  muscles  are  observed  to  be  more  powerful  in  proportion 
as  they  are  nearer  to  the  centre,  which  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  each  motion  they  then  communicate  is 
transmitted  to  a  larger  portion  of  a  limb,  to  a  lever  longer 
in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the  power. 
Occasionally  however  the  two  last  se^ents  of  a  member 
are  converted  into  a  sort  of  hand,  and  in  this  ease  the  pe- 
nultimate segment  sometimes  includes  a  muscular  mass, 
which  may  surpass  in  power  the  same  system  in  the  whole 
of  the  limb  besides.  Those  muscles  that  put  an  extremity 
generally  into  motion  are  attached  to  the  udes  of  the  tho- 
racic cavity,  and  the  apodemata  supply  them  with  surfaces 
of  insertion  of  great  extent,  and  very  favourably  situated  as 
r^ards  their  action.  They  occupy  the  double  rank  of  cells 
formed  by  these  laminse,  but  they  vary  too  much  in  their 
mode  of  amngement  to  admit  of  our  saying  anything 


genmlly  upon  this  head.    The  motion  of  tranriatiOD  m 

from  place  to  place,  the  only  kind  upon  which  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  say  anything  here,  axe  effected  in  two  modes, 
either  by  the  altonate  flexion  and  extension  of  the  trunk, 
or  by  the  play  of  the  limbs. 

'In  those  Oustaoea  which  are  ibrmed  essentially  for 
swimming,  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  the  tiriuci[M| 
agent  in  enabling  the  animal  to  change  its  place ;  hut  here 
the  motions,  instead  of  being  lateral,  are  vertical ;  and  in- 
stead of  causing  the  creature  to  advance  they  cause  it  to  re- 
cede: it  is  by  bending  the  abdomen  suddenly  downward^ 
and  Iffinging  it  immediately  under  the  stetnum,  ihat  it 
strikes  tu  water,  and  consequently  by  darting  backwards 
that  the  animal  makes  its  way  through  the  liquid.  (Asta- 
ctni,vol.iL,  p.  513.)  From  wut  has  now  been  said  it  may  be 
imagined  that  Uie  Crustacea  whose  emilbrmation  is  the 
best  adapted  for  swimming  have  the  abdomen  lai{[dy  deve- 
loped, and  this  is  in  fact  what  we  always  observe;  the  Am- 
phipodaand  iWapoda  Macroura  are  examples;  whilst  in 
the  walking  Crustacea,  such  as  the  crabs,  the  Gaprella,  ths 
Oniscus,  &c^  this  portion  of  the  body  attains  but  very  insig- 
nificant dimensions.  In  the  swimming  Crustacea,*the  ap- 
pendages of  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomen  also 
become  important  organs  of  locomotion,  inasmuch  as  they 
for  the  most  part  terminate  in  two  broad  horizontal  plates, 
which,  with  the  last  s^ment,  also  become  lamelliform,  con- 
stitute an  extensive  caudal  fin  arranged  in  the  maimer  of  a 
fan.  We  have  already  said  that  tM  Aoraoio  extmnities 
alone  constitute  true  ambulatory  limbi.  When  destined 
for  swimming  only,  thnr  segamts  are  lameUifiurm,  and 
the  palp,  as  well  as  the  stem,  conOrihateB  to  ftrm  the  kind 
of  oar  which  each  of  them  then  constitutes. 

*  To  conclude,  the  stemmatous  portion  of  the  thoracic  extro- 
mlties,  whilst  it  still  preserves  the  general  form  which  we 
have  assigned  it,  is  modified  in  some  cases  to  serve  for 
walking  as  well  as  swimming,  or  to  aid  the  animal  as  an 
instrument  for  burrowing  with  facility,  and  making  a  cavity 
for  shelter  among  the  sand.  Thus  in  the  Decapods  that 
burrow,  the  last  segment  of  the  tarsus  assumes  a  lanceolated 
form,  and  in  the  swimming  Brachyura,  the  same  segment, 
especially  of  the  last  pair  of  extremities  (MtOuta,  %t  ex- 
ample), spears  entirely  lamellar.* 

We  have  only  Itoha  to  add,  tint  in  a  great  number  oi 
q>ecies  one  or  several  pairs  of  the  thoracic  extranities  are 
raodifled  so  as  to  become  instruments  of  prehension ;  some- 
times it  is  the  last  segment  of  the  limb  which,  acquiring 
more  than  usual  mobiUty,  bends  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  hook  with  the  preceding  segment ;  sometimes  it  is 
this  penultimate  8^;ment  which  extends  below  or  by  the 
side  of  tiie  last,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  immoveable  finger 
with  which  it  is  placed  in  opposition.  In  the  first  instance 
these  instruments  are  denominated  tubcheliform  clam,  in 
the  second  chelee  simply,  or  cheliform  clawg. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  going  over  this  ex- 
cellent description  with  a  common  crab  and  lobster  before 
him,  will  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  locomotive  svBtem  in  these 
animals. 


[Gtav(dMlilinn)iifTUpkMiftntal[bj 

ABOfMhlilagni  ktlMndCmmai)  taA  Isnwiedis Bofwt  * ovpiu,  or 
wiiat. 


tPortnto  tnt  of  TIwl^hM  flnUDbJ 

(hHrnoDchOwnelie)]  fctmhutati  flit|h  (tanr);  ^metslu. 
nu  i  /,  turn*,  or  nail. 

Orgam  <^  I^estion.—tUe  cheliform  or  subdielilbrm 
claws  may  be  considered  as  ancillary  to  this  important  part 
of  the  organization  of  the  Crustacea ;  and  &ere  an  other 
parts,  the  details  of  which  we  proceed  to  giv«  bafina  we 
enter  at  lange  into  thU  part  o6l^^g|S^jt)C5gre 
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1,  lUght  ortMnal  Jmt  foot  i  A,  lU  mtaiutl  blada ;  a,  ft.  c  if, «,/  Ita  nriou 
utbvMkiu;  B,  llaextenikl  bUde,  or  BsbellUbnn  palp;  9,  j»w  of  the  fourth 
pidr  with  ita  ptipi  ^  taw  of  the  Ihtid  pair  with  itoiwlp;  4,Jnr  ortheMoood 
MlTi  B>Uw  of  tha  fot  wtr;  6,  ■Madlbto  with  Ut  palp ;  7.  iFpn  Up;  8, 
foagna  (faagu)  nlowar  np. 

The  maxillary  limbs  aboye  represented,  which  constitute 
the  jaws  in  the  matttcating  crustaceans,  ijeach  in  them 
their  highest  development ;  whilst  in  the  tucking  crusia- 
eean»,  which  wre  parasites,  and  feed  on  the  juices  of  other 
animals,  a  great  uifFerence  of  structure  is,  as  might  he  ex- 
pected, ohMnrable,  certain  parts  of  the  appatatus  bein^ 
elongated  into  a  proboscis  or  tube  of  lon^r  or  shorter  di- 
mensions adaptea  for  sucking,  and  in  the  mterior  of  which 
are  two  slender  pointed  processes  that  act  as  lancets,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  p^foration,  in  lieu  of  the  true  mandibles. 

The  basilar  wrticulations  of  the  anterior  thoracic  extremi- 
ties in  many  species  are  employed  to' seize,  hold  fkst,  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  comminute,  the  fbod ;  and  the  most 
perfect  development  of  this  design  is  manifested  in  the  ehe- 
fiform  claws  of  the  lobsters  and  crabs,  with  all  their  admi- 
rable modifications  for  powerful  prehension. 

The  mouth  is  a  mere  opening  of  the  short  ossophagiu ; 
nor  is  it  flimished  with  a  tongue — the  organ  so  named 
(kmgue  and  bcnguette)  is  no  more  than  a  homy  and  lamel- 
lar process,  performii^  in  a  degree  the  ftinctioiis  of  a  lower 
lip.  The  tBtophagtUt  which  terminates  without  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  stomach,  and  bpth  puts,  with  one  striking 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  which  we  shall  presently 
mention,  present  nothing  remarkable,  consisting  as  well  as 
the  whde  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  two  membranous  layers, 
and  presenting  a  conuderable  resemblance  to  the  same 
part  of  the  organization  itf  the  higharaniinals.  The  stomach 
IS  globular  and  capacious,  occupying  much  of  the  area  of 
the  cephalic  cavity,  and  consisting  of  two  distinct  portions: 
1.  The  cardiac  region,  surmountmg  the  mouth  and  oeso- 
phagus ;  2,  The  pyloric,  placed  behind  the  cardiac  r^on. 

Around  the  pylorut  is  situated  that  extraordinary  appa- 
ratus of  hard  tubercles  or  sharp  teeth,  which  operate  as 
grinding  or  tearing  organs  on  the  food  submitted  to  the 
action  of  this  aniuud  mill ;  and  though  the  different  pieces 
vary  considerably  in  difforent  species,  their  greater  or  less 
development  depending  upon  uu  nature  of  the  food  taken 
by  those  species,  they  may  be  traced  in  all  the  Brackyura 
and  Maeroura.  In  Squilla  this  masticatory  framework  is 
reduced  to  two  half-horny  pieces,  with  rounded  projeetioDs; 
and  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  a  branch  of  each  man- 
dible reaches  down  to  the  pyloric  orifice. 

From  the  pylonu,  the  intestine  proceeds  direct  to  the 
vent,  there  being  no  convolution ;  but  in  the  higher  crus- 
taceans, it  is  distinguishable  into  two  portions  to  which  the 
names  of  duodenum  and  rectum  have  been  applied,  and 
which  are  sometimes,  in  the  lobster  for  instance,  separated 
by  a  valve,  but  more  frequently  are  without  defined  limits. 
In  the  lower^crustaceana  the  intestine  is  cylindrical,  and 
offers  no  difftemce  throughout  its  whole  leneth  from  the 
stomaeh  to  the  ptmf,  which  is  always  situated  in  the  last 


nng,  and  has  its  orifice  dosed  by  muscnlar  fibres  iriiich 

perform  &e  fiinctions  of  a  sphincter. 

The  liver  is  largely  developed  in  many  of  the  Crustacea,  i 
especially  in  the  Decapods ;  indeed,  no  one  can  eat  a  crab  I 
or  a  lobster  without  b^ng  struck  with  the  lai^  proportions 
of  this  viscus,  which  in  those  species  is  considered  so  deli- 
cious. In  the  Edriophthalmians.  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
almost  rudimentary,  there  bMne  in  them  only  three  pairs 
of  bfliary  vessels,  much  resembling  those  of  insects.  Hie 
otfsejit  when  weU  developed,  consists  of  two  symmetrical 
portions,  generally  separated  f^om  each  oth^,and  composed 
of  a  ccdlection  of  csecums,  which  at  one  of  their  extremities 
discha^  their  secretion  into  excretory  ducts,  which  being 
converted  by  their  union  into  longer  and  lai^r  vessels, 
pour  the  bile  ultimately  through  a  iSiuble  channel  into  the  I 
pylorus.  The  nature  of  the  whitish  fluid  secreted  by  the 
two,  and,  as  it  is  said,  in  some  cases  three,  elongated  blind 
tubular  worm-like  organs,  the  first  two  situated  on  eaoh  side 
of  the  pylorus,  and  the  third  on  the  middle  of  the  intestine 
a  short  way  below  them,  is  not  known,  nor  is  its  use. 

The  two  green  glandular  organs  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  OBSopha^is  are  supposed  to  act  m  some  di^rea  as  sub 
Btitutes  for  aalivary  glands. 

In  the  Museum  Muie  Royal  CoOege  of  Suri^eons,  m  Lon- 
don, are  preparations  c^the  stomachs  the  river  erawfish, 
the  lobster,  and  of  a  large  crab,  Nos.  406  to  408,  both  m- 
cliuive. 

Circulating  System.— So  chyliferous  system,  or.  to  speak 
more  correctly,  no  system  of  chyliferous  venels,  has  yet 
been  found  in  the  Crustacea ;  and  the  best  received  suppo- 
sition is,  that  the  nutritious  fluid  is  transferred  from  the 
intestine  to  the  blood-vessels  by  imbibition.  The  blood  is 
either  without  colour  or  of  a  slightly  bluish  tinge;  very 
coagulable,  and  abounding  in  globules  held  in  suspension. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  vascular 
system,  one  of  great  complexity,  through  which  this  fluid 
circulates;  but  notwithstanding  the  v^uable  labouis  of 
Willis,  Swammerdam,  Cuvier,  and  others,  greM  diflbrence 
of  opinion  and  obscuri^  prevailed,  till  the  researdies  of 
Lund,  and  especially  tliose  of  MM.  Andouin  and  Milne 
Edwards,  intituled, '  Recherches  Anatomiques  et  Fh>-sio)o- 
giques  sur  la  Circulation  dans  les  Crustaces*  (Ann.  ties  Sc 
Nat^  t.  ii.),  appeared.  The  following  are  the  conclusions 
to  winch  the  latter  distinguished  naturalists  came,  after  a 
careful  study,  as  well  of  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the 
circulating  apparatus  of  the  Crustacea,  as  of  the  progress 
of  the  blmd  through  its  interior. 

'The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  these  animals  is  acoom- 

Slished  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
iollusoa.  The  blood,  pushed  forward  by  the  heart,  is  dis- 
tributed to  every  part  of  the  body,  flnm  whence  it  is  re- 
turned into  large  sinuses  situated  at  no  ^eeat  diatanee  frmn 
the  base  of  the  hranehia ;  from  these  amuses  it  is  sent  od 
to  the  reniratoiy  apparatus,  which  it  traverses,  and  from 
iriiieh  it  mids  its  way  to  the  heart,  to  recommence  tihe  same 
circle  anew.  The  Keart  is  ooniequently  aortic  and  aingle. 
The  heart  is  always  found  in  the  median  line  of  the  h«ly, 
and  lying  over  the  alimentary  canal,  near  the  d<»sal  aspect 
Its  form  is  various ;  in  the  Decapods  it  is  nearly  souare, 
and  lies  in  the  middle  and  superior  part  of  the  thorax;  oetng 
separated  from  the  carapace  by  te^mentary  membranes 
only,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  space  included  between  the 
two  vaults  of  the  flanks.  In  structure  it  appears  to  be 
composed  by  the  interlacement  of  numerous  muscular 
fibres,  fixed  by  their  extremities  to  neighbouring  parts,  and 
passii^  to  some  distance  over  the  ag^^regate  at  either  end, 
so  that  the  whole  organ  brings  to  mind  such  a  figure  as 
would  be  formed  by  uie  superposition  of  a  number  of  stars 
the  rays  of  which  do  not  oorreqiottd.  In  the  otho*  orden 
this  general  form  of  the  heart  varies  considerably  from  the 
figure  of  an  oblong  square  of  rather  inconsiderable  size,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  Decapoda,  to  that  of  a  long  cylindrical  ves- 
sel extending  through  the  whole  leiM:th  of  the  body,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Stomapoda  and  the  Edriophthalmians.  Iq 
the  former  of  these-  it  gives  origin  to  six  vascular  trunks, 
three  of  which  issue  from  the  anterior  edge,  and  three  from 
the  posterior  surfoee;  each  of  the  six  openings  is  cloaed  by 
a  valvular  apparatus,  which  prevents  the  r^nrg;itation  of 
the  blood. 

'  The  first  of  the  three  apterior  vessels  is  situated  in  th* 
median  line,  and  is  distributed  to  the  eyes,  in  consequeiire 
of  which  we  have  entitled  it  the  ophthaunic  artery.  Lodged 

within  the  substance  of  the  genNiOltapmMntenrAMBbnm 
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It  contumeB  its  ooiuse  without  mide^ung  any  snodiniiion 
tbtug  the  median  line  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
thorax,  until,  arrived  opposite  the  eyes,  it  subdivides  and 
terminates  in  two  branches,  which  penetrate  the  ocular 
peduncles.  On  the  two  sides  are  the  two  antennary  ar- 
teries- They  run  obliquely  towards  the  antenns,  sending 
off  numerous  branches  to  the  t^pomentary  membrane,  in 
which  they  are  at  first  lodged;  they  tiien  plunge  more 
deeply,  sendii^  branches  to  the  stomaoh  and  its  mnsolM 
ana  to  the  o^ns  al  generation,  between  which  Uiey  in- 
sinuate than^ras  I7  fbUowii^  the  fiMs  of  ttw  same 
membrane  which  parts  Hmool  Ias^,  each  of  these  vessels 
sub-divides  into  two  Inwiches,  one  of  which  proceeds  to  the 
internal  and  the  other  to  the  external  antenna. 

'  Two  hepatic  arteries  arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the  infe- 
rior sur&ce  of  the  heart,  and  penetrate  the  Uver,  there  to 
be  ramified ;  but  they  are  only  found  double  and  distinct 
from  one  another  so  long  as  the  liver  is  met  with  divided 
into  two  lobes,  as  it  is  in  the  crawfish  and  lobster. 

'  From  the  posterior  part  of  the  same  sur&oe  of  the  heart 
there  proceeds  a  la^  trunk,  which,  from  its  imp<Ktance, 
might  be  compared  with  the  aorta.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  vessel  which  many  authcns  have  spoken  01  as  a  great 
vena  cava ;  we  have  entitled  it  the  ^enuU  artery.  It  bends 
forwards,  giving  origin  to  two  abdominal  arteries,  dips  into 
the  Bten^  canal,  distributing  branches  to  the  distent  the* 
racic  rings,  as  also  to  the  five  fliat  cephalic  rings,  which  it 
passes  over  in  its  course.  Meeting  with  the  oasophagus,  it 
bifurcates,  but  still  sends  branches  to  the  mandibles  and 
the  irhole  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  head. 

'  The  bulb  presented  by  the  sternal  artery  at  its  origin,  in 
the  Macroura,  is  the  part  which  Willis  charaotcdzed  as  au- 
ricle of  the  h^art  As  concerns  the  two  abdominal  arteries, 
which  may  be  distinguished  into  superior  and  irtferior,  and 
which  arise  from  the  kind  of  cross  which  It  forms  almost, 
immediately  ajfter  its  ^t,  they  are  in  precise  relationship 
in  point  of  size  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
abdomen  itself.  In  ^e  ftnchyura  they  are  mere  slender 
twigs ;  in  the  Maenninti  tax  the  oontnry,  th^  are  cap^ 
ciQus  stems,  and  the  inkier  of  the  two  sends  oranohes  to 
the  two  poBterior  pairs  cf  thoraoio  extremities. 

■  The  disposition  of  toe  three  first  vessels  is  the  same  in 
the  Stomapoda  as  in  the  preceding  species ;  but  the  great 
vessol  which  represents  the  heart  being  extended  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  sup^ies  immediately  other 
arterial  brancSies  in  pairs,  and  in  numhw  equal  to  uiose  of' 
the  rings. 

'  The  blood  returns  firom  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
by  canals,  or  rather  vacuitiet,  among  the  tissues  (for  they 
hsyve  no  very  evident  appropriate  parietesX  whioh  terminate 
in  the  veriout  ainutee  situated  close  to  the  branchisB. 

*  In  the  short-tailed  Decapoda  we  find  no  more  than  a 
double  series  of  these  sinuses  included  within  the  cells  of 
the  planes  above  the  artieuUtion  <tf  the  extremitiea.  Uiey 
communicate  with  one  ancAher,  and  they  appear  to  have 
no  paxtetes  other  than  laminte  of  cellular  membrane,  of 
extreme  tenui^,  which  oover  the  neighbonring  parts.  Baeh 
uf  them,  nevertheless,  receives  severu  venous  conduits,  and 
gives  origin  at  its  superior  and  external  part  to  a  vessel, 
which,  traversing  the  walls  of  the  planes  at  the  base  ot  the 
branchise,  conducts  the  blood  to  the  latter  organs.  This  is 
the  external  or  afferent  vessel  of  the  branchim. 

*  We  find  the  same  Uteral  venous  sinuses  in  the  Macroura ; 
but  instead  of  communicating  with  one  anothu  athwart 
the  thoracic  septa,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Brachyura,  they  all 
empty  themselves  into  a  great  median  vessel,  which  is 
itself  a  venous  sinus,  and  occupies  the  sternal  canal.  In 
the  Squilla  this  sitius  is  almost  the  only  vessel  which  serves 
as  a  reservoir  to  the  venous  hbod. 

*  The  blood,  after  being  arteriaUsed  in  its  passage  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  branchia,  is  poured  into  we  vffgnai 
vessel  which  runs  along  the  .internal  surface  each 
branchia.  It  enters  the  tnoracic  cells  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  afferent  vessel  passed  out  from  them,  bends  upmudly 
under  the  vault  of  the  flanks,  and  thus  takes  its  course 
towards  the  heart.  It  is  to  this  portion  of  the  canal  that 
we  have  given  the  name  of  hranatiocardiac  vessel' 

The  anatomical  accuracy  of  the  above  description  is  ge- 
nerally admitted,  but  the  physiological  deductions  of  M. 
I^und  differ  from  those  of  MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Ed- 
wards. He  regards  the  heart  as  destined  to  propel,  not 
only  the  pure  blood  from  the  gills,  hut  also  an  admixture 
of  venous  blood  whii^h  enters  the  cavity  of  the  heart  by 
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four  orifices,  seated  on  its  dorso-lateral  aspects,  and  dislinoi 

from  those  in  whioh  the  branchial  veins  teaminate.  The 
French  anatomists  have  objected,  that  these  orifices  de- 
scribed by  Lund  are  closed  by  a  membrane ;  but  we  find 
them  plainly  shown,  and  provided  with  the  valvular  appa- 
ratus for  preventing  a  reflux  of  the  blood,  in  a  preparation 
(No.  898  s.)  added  by  Mr.  Owen  to  the  Hunterian  Series 
iUtutratittg  the  same  subject  in  the  museum  of  the  CoUcve 
of  Siu^eons.  John  Hunter  had  long  ago  airived  at  the 
same  ooneliuions  as  to  the  mixed  condition  of  the  Uood 
which  is  sent  from  the  heart,  and  in  a  soiee  of  elaborate 
researches  on  the  circulation  in  the  crustaceans  and  insects, 
first  discovered  the  difEVised  state  of  the  venous  blood  in 
extensive  and  iiregtdar  venous  sinuses ;  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  which,  in  the  lobster,  is  w^  displays  in  the  four 
beautiful  plates  (15,  16,  17,  and  18)  illustrative  of  John 
Hunter's  account  of  the  circulating  system  of  the  lobster, 
in  the  Catali^e  of  the  Physiological  Collectiob,  vol.  ii.. 

This  and  other  parts  of  the  anatomy  of  the  lobster  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  preparations  in  the  same  col- 
lection :— Nos.  22,  60,  110,  223,  407,  408,  860,  898  a,  991, 
992,  1301,  1302,  1302  A,  1303,  1303  A,  1303  B,  2204  A. 
2205-2207  A ;  and  the  anatomy  of  tho  river  crawfish  in 
the  preparations  numbered  406,  993,  993  A,  2191-2204,  the 
latter  series  being  explanatory  of  the  process  of  moulting. 

Bet^ratory  ^stem. — ^The  respiration  of  the  wustacea 
is  earned  on  genially  by  means  of  branchie.  We  say 
generally,  because  there  are  some  forms  where  no  special 
organs  luve  been  detected,  and  where  it  is  presumm  that 
oxygen  is  obtained  tSam  the  water  thi(>U]|^  tne  medium  of 
the  external  integument  But  wher^  as  in  the  great  mass 
of  these  animals,  branchial  respiration  is  present,  the  varieQr 
in  form  and  disposition  of  the  apparatus,  and  in  some  cases 
the  complexity  of  it,  are  very  gteat  Thus,  in  the  Branchio 
poda  the  lamellar  form  of  all  the  thomcic  extremities  and 
the  two  external  appendages  corresponding  to  the  palp  and 
flaifellum  present  membranous  TOsit^les,  flat  in  shape,  highly 
vascular  and  soft,  whose  ofHce  it  is  to  facilitate  me  action 
of  the  air  upon  die  blood.  In  the  Amphipoda  and  LtBmti- 
d^poda  we  begin  to  perceive  a  gradual  departure  from  this 
tfpe.  In  the  Lamodipoda  the  vesicular  bodies  ]»oduoed 
1^  Uie  fiabellifiinn  ^ipendage  of  a  certain  number  of  pain 
of  the  thnracic  extronities,  only  perform  the  Amotions  of 
branchis;  and  in  the  Isopoda  the  locomotive  extremities 
cease  to  act  as  Aspiratorjr  wgans,  the  five  first  pans  of  ab- 
dominal extremities  being  exdosively  devoted  to  those 
duties.  The  Stomapoda^  which  in  some  cases  are  without 
determinate  respiratory  organs,  in  others  present  an  orn- 
nizatiou  analogous  to  that  of  the  decapodous  embryo,  aoS 
again  in  the  SqutUeB  and  Thytcmopoda  exhibit  a  highly- 
complicated  structure  of  branchis,  which,  though  superior 
even  to  the  highest  type  in  complexity,  still  fnl  short  of 
the  perfection  manifiisted  in  that  tfpe,  inasmuch  as  the 
braneUn  float  in  the  wsjer  nnproteetod  by  any  enveh^. 

H.  Mflne  Bdwardi  thus  reviews  the  nspiratory  apparatus 
in  its  state  of  greatest  complexiqr,  commencing  witn  it  in 
the  embryo,  and  following  it  in  its  progressive  envelopment 
'  In  the  esriiest  periods  of  embryotic  life  of  the  commoo 
Asfaeus  Jhtoiatilis,  we  diseova  no  tiaoe  of  branchiee ;  but 
at  a  somewhat  mora  advanced  stage  of  the  incubation, 
though  still  before  the  formation  of  the  heart,  these  organs 
begin  to  appear.  They  are  at  first  small  lamellar  appenchces 
of  extreme  simplicity,  attached  above  the  three  pairs  of 
maxillary  extremities,  and  representing  the  flabelliform 
portions  of  these  limbs.  Soon  these  lamellar  appendages 
elongate  and  divide  into  two  halves,  one  intornal,  lamellar, 
and  triangular,  the  other  external,  small,  and  cylindrical ; 
lastly,  upcm  the  surfMe  of  this,  strice  are  observed  to  ^pear, 
whidk  are  the  mdimenta  of  tin  branchial  filaments.  During 
this  interval  the  thoracie  extremities  have  become  deve- 
loped, and  above  thor  bases  other  branchin  have  made 
their  appearance,  presmting  in  the  b^inning  the  fixm  of 
tuhbreles,  and  subsequently  that  of  stilets,  smooth  and 
rounded  on  their  surrace,  but  by-and-by  becoming  coveted 
with  a  multitude  of  small  tuherculations,  which,  by  their 
elongation,  are  gradually  converted  into  branchial  filaments 
similar  to  the  preceding.  During  this  period  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  branchis,  these  organs  are  applied,  like  the 
extremities,  to  the  inferior  surfkce  of  the  embrvo ;  but  they 
subsequently  rise  against  the  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax, 
become  lodged  within  a  cavity  situated  under  the  carapace, 
and  thus  are  no  longer  visible  externally. 
*  The  cavity  destmed  to  protect  in  this  mannw  th^l^fi' 
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bitUl  Kpptiatni  u  neitlHr  nuNce  nor  leu  than  an  internal 
fold  of  the  oommon  t^umentary  membmae.  It  shows 
itself  first  under  tiie  guise  of  a  narrow  ctooto  or  fiutDW, 
which  rung  along  the  lateral  part*  of  the  thorax,  below  the 
edge  of  the  lateral  piece  of  the  carapace.  Thia  longitudinal 
fbrrow  is  not  long  of  expanding,  end  becomes  oonaolidated 
by  its  superior  edge  witn  the  nitemal  surfeee  of  the  cara- 
pace, which,  hy  being  proloBged  inferiorly,  oonstitutes  the 
external  wall  of  a  canty,  the  opening  of  whidi,  aitBStad 
above  the  base  of  the  extremities)  heoomei  nun  and  man 
contracted,  and  ends  by  berag  almost  enCMy  olosed.  Ibe 
space  in  this  way  oircninteribed  indosea  ihe  branehia^  and 
constitutes  what  is  oaHed  the  respiratory  carity  of  the  De- 
caped  Crustaoeana> 

'FnHU  what  has  just  hew  said,  it  would  appear  that  the 
embryo  otAttacua  fimaHliM  pnsenta  four  pnndpal  periods 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  respiratory  appamtna : 

1.  that  which  precedes  the  appearance  of  this  apparatus; 

2.  that  diirine  which  the  hranchis  are  not  distiuguisbable 
from  the  fl^Uiform  appendages  of  the  extremities,  or  in 
vhich  it  consists  of  simple  lamellar  or  stiliform  processes, 
which  appear  »a  mere  processes  of  other  organs  eq>eciaUy 
iedicated  to  locomotion  or  mastication;  3.  that  charao* 
terized  by  the  trans&rmation  of  these  extremely  simple  m- 
^endaces  into  oi^ns  ef  a  comj^ex  stmctuv^  entirely  da- 
;inct  Dom  the  extremities»  hat  still  sntinljr  external ;  4  and 
lastly,  that  during  which  the  bnnehin  nnk  inwaids,  and 
become  lodged  in  a  cavitr  eipeoiBlly  adapted  for  their  re* 
ception,  and  pnmded  with  a  particular  appaiatoa  destined 
to  renew  the  water  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  respira- 
tion. 

'If  we  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  the  apparatus  of 
respiration  in  the  different  groups  in  which  it  exhibits  im- 
portont  modifications,  we  sluill,  in  the  series  of  Crustaceans, 
encounter  permanent  states  analogous  to  the  various  phases 
throu^  which  we  hare  just  aem  the  apparatus  passing  in 
the  most  devated  animals  of  the  dass.  And,  in  fact,  the 
first  period  which  we  have  particularized  above  in  the  em- 
bryonio  life  of  the  Decapod  is  exhibited  in  the  penuanent 
condition  ef  some  inftouv  eruitaceana,  in  which  not  only 
are  thwe  no  qwcial  organs  for  twpiratiim,  hut  in  which 
none  of  the  appendices  occur  with  such  modifleationB  of 
structure  as  would  fit  them  to  become  snbstitntefl  for  the 
branchiae,  in  which,  consequently,  the  process  of  respirar- 
tbn,  that  is  the  aeration  of  the  blood.  BVPens  to  take  place 
over  the  surfhoe  of  the  body  at  large.  Tne  greater  number 
of  the  Haustellate  Crustacea,  of  the  Entomostraca  property 
so  called,  of  the  Copepoda,  and  even  of  the  Phyllosonnita, 
appear  to  belong  to  this  type  of  organization.' 

The  branchial  character  is  so  inherent  in  this  class,  that 
it  is  preserved  even  in  certain  spedes  that  lire  on  the  land. 
The  Und-crab  {Oecajrcinit»),  for  example,  would  die  if  long 
immersed  in  water ;  hut  tUa,  as  well  as  other  land  crusta- 
ceans, requires  a  certain  degree  of  moistim  to  enable  the 
brandiin  to  act,  and  accordingly  they  never  mnore  ftr  fimn 
damp  situation!. 

Ntrpout  Sfi*tem  and  8entn.—TbB  ohmsaAty  in'wliidi 
this  pajrt  oi  the  subject  was  iuTolved  has  been  ereatly  dissi- 
pated bv  the  l^ht  thrown  on  it  by  many  autiion,  among 
whom  Cfuvier,  Rathke,  MM.  Audouin  ana  Milne  Edwards, 
and  Mr.  Newnort  stand  pre-oninent. 

The  principles  doived  from  the  study  of  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  the  nervous  system  in  the  common  crawfish  are, 

1.  the  isolated  formation  of  the  nervous  centres,  independ- 
ently of  one  another.  The  ulterior  junction  of  the  organs 
constitutes  the  law  of  centripettd  development  of  M.  Senea. 

2.  A  tendency  to  conjmiction  by  a  motion  transversely.  3.  A 
second  motion  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  body,  producii^ 
a  final  concentration  of  a  greater  or  less  numbor  of  nervous 
centres,  originally  independent  of  each  other. 

11)0  flnt  of  thne  oonditiona  ia  well  seen  in  TaUintt.  On 
each  nd*  of  the  meaial  line  in  ttis  genus  ii  a  chain  of 
ganglims,  conjoined  by  nemnu  centres  of  simple  conatmo* 
tion,  flattened,  and  soinevhat  lounge^ike  in  their  online. 
Thirteoi  pairs  t^these  oonespond  to  the  thirteen  segments 
of  the  body,  tho  two  imdef  of  each  pair  oommnnioating 
together  in  thA  same  way  that  each  pair  is  connected  with 
ita  anteoedent  and  aueoeeding  pair,  means  of  medttUary 
conn  m  the  flrst  case^  and  longitudinal  oords  in  the  second. 
Saeh  ofthese  pairs  in  all  essentials  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
other,  the  oephabo  gangHon,  which  sends  brandies  to  the 
antennn  and  eyes,  not  excepted.  In  Ph^Uotoma  the  ten- 
deaey  to  ;.eentru)zation  is  mon  ohvioiHt  and  in  Cymothcii 


the  union  of  the  medullary  nudd  is  aeconmiiahad,  the  ap- 

Eroximated  chains  forming  aaing^e  longituobal  aetwa  from 
cad  to  tail. 

In  the  types,  as  might  be  expected,  \he  centralitiiig  cts- 
tem  is  perfoeted  by  the  actual  conjunction  of  the  nuclei, 
and  here  we  must  refir  the  student  to  the  worfca  above 
mentioned,  more  especially  to  those  of  Rathke,  of  Audouin, 
and  Milne  Sdwards,  and  oX  Mr.  Newport,  and  the  beautiful 
pnptntions  iUnfltraUve  of  this  part  of  the  organiiatioa  of 
the  onuteeeans  in  the  nrasenm  <ff  the  Royal  College  of  8nr- 
gaons  in  London  (Gallery,  Not.  1301  to  1303  B,  both  incin 
siTo).  We  would  particularly  draw  his  attention  to  No 
1302  A,  presented  by  Mr.  Newport,  '  diowing  the  anterior 
and  posterior,  or  motor  and  sendtive  tracts,  which  cousti- 
tnte  the  cerebral  or  spinal  column,'  &e. ;  and  to  No.  1 303  A, 
exhibiting  the  nervous  system  of  Scyllarut  mttarcticut, 
and  1 303  B,  laying  open  that  of  Pagurut  peduneuiatut, 
both  prepared  by  Mr-  Own.  Hr.  Newport's  excellent  and 
instructive  paper  '  On  the  nervoos  system  of  the  StAinx 
Uguttri  of  linniBUs*  {PML  Tratu.,  part  iL,  1 S34),  including 
beautiftil  Olustnitions  of  the  nervous  mtem  of  the  lobster, 
and  showing  its  identity  in  prindplewitn  tiutitf  UwSphmx, 
should  be  careftiUy  studied. 

The  ocndiiuon  formed  1^  H.  IGbie  Edvaide  in  his  His- 
tdrs  ia  that  *  the  nervous  system  of  the  erndaeea  consisto 
nnifonnly  of  medullary  nuclet  (ganglions),  the  normal 
number  ctf  which  is  the  same  as  niat  of  the  membeta  or 
rings  of  the  body,  and  that  all  the  modifications  encountered, 
whether  at  diffsrent  periods  of  the  incubatinuor  in  dilTerait 
species  of  the  series,  depend  eepedally  on  the  approxima- 
tion, more  or  less  complete,  of  these  nuclei  (an  approxima* 
tion  which  takes  place  from  the  sides  towards  the  median 
line,  as  well  as  in  the  longitudinal  directiott),  and  to  an 
arrest  of  development  occurring  in  avariable  number  of  the 
nuclei.' 

Mr.  Newport  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  pointed 
out  the  double  ganglionic  chain  in  the  Lobstert  as  being 
composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres,  forming  distinct  and  supet^ 
posed  fosdculi  or  ednmna,  dedgnated  ny  him  columns  oi 
sensation  and  of  motion. 

The  highest  degree  of  nervous  eentralitalion  is  fbund  in 
Jlfo^  according  to  H.  Milne  Bdwaids,  who  li^  down  the 
following  principles,  the  lesidt  of  the  experiments  made  by 
himself  and  M.  Audouin,  and  his  deep  and  elaborate  invee- 
tigation  oi  the  subject 

*  1 .  The  nervous  system  is  the  system  vhidi  entirely  pre- 
sides over  the  sensations  and  motions. 

*  2.  The  nervous  cords  are  merely  the  organs  of  transmis- 
sion of  the  sensations  and  of  volition,  and  it  is  in  the  gan- 
glions that  the  power  of  perceiving  the  former  and  of  pro- 
dudng  the  latter  resides.  Eveiy  oigan  separated  from  its 
nervous  centre  speedily  loses  all  motion  and  sensation. 

'  3.  The  whole  of  the  ganglions  have  analogous  properties ; 
the  foculty  of  determinii^  motions  and  le^amng  senntiom 
exists  in  each  of  these  organs ;  and  the  action  (w  each  is  by 
BO  much  die  more  independent  as  its  deveh^ent  is  mote 
isolated.  When  the  gai^lionie  dmin  is  nearly  uniform 
thro^^  its  whole  length,  it  may  be  divided  widwut  tbe 
action  of  the  apparatus  being  destroyed  in  dther  pmtioB 
thus  isolated, — always  understood.  Aat  both  are  of  consi- 
derable sise^  because,  when  a  very  small  portion  only  ii 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  die  system,  this  appears  too  weak, 
as  it  were,  fo  continue  its  functions,  so  that  staisfbility  and 
ccmtractility  are  alike  speedily  lost  But  where  one  portioa 
of  tbe  ganglionic  chain  has  attained  a  devdopment  very  ss- 
perior  to  that  of  the  rest,  its  action  becomes  essentiBl  to  tbe 
mtegrity  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  whole. 

*  ft  must  not  be  imaraned.  however,  from  this  that  sens- 
bility  and  the  foculty  (»  exciting  muscular  contractions  an 
ever  completely  eonoentrated  in  the  cephalio  gan^ons. 
and  it  seems  to  us  oaleulated  to  omvey  a  verj  inaoeunte 
idea  of  the  natnnand  flmctions  of  these  ganglions  to^eak 
of  them  under  the  name  of  Ann'A,  as  the  gansrality  of 
writers  have  been  led  to  di^  seduced  hy  certain  moondnsiTB 
analo^es  in  point  of  form  and  podtion. 

*  It  IS  nevertheless  to  be  remarked  that  in  tbeaa  ant- 
msls  an  obscure  tendency  to  tbe  centralization  of  ibm  nir- 
TOUB  Amotions  is  observable  in  the  anterior  portion  at  the 
gan^Uonic  chain ;  because,  if,  in  the  lobster,  it>r  tt 
be  divided  into  two  portions,  as  nearly  equal  aa  poaaiblty 
br  severing  the  cords  of  communication  between  tne  gan- 
^iMU  belonging  to  the  flnt  and  second  thoracic  rings,  sen 
ribfli^.  anfe.ped.g^g.jn^i^^ipi^^^  Huirih 
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kwt  in  the  posteriw  ttu  in  tfaeaaterior  halt,  isd  this  dia- 
proportioQ  is  by  lo  mueh  an  turn  maniftBt  ss  the  diviuon 
feMsftniMd  mon  posteriw^;  etOl there  is  m  gMatinter- 
nl  between  this  flnt  indieetiMi  and  the  eoncentietioii  of 
the  IheuUies  afpaceeptionendrf  will  in  a  stogie  n^ui— the 
lumin,  of  iridoh  every  othe^  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
then  becomes  a  mere  dependency.'  (Cych.  qfAnat.  and 

Sight.--'I\M  sense  is  possessed  by  the  whtde  of  the  class 
atBome  period  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  great  minority  the 
organ  is  of  a  highly  complicated  ' straeture.  Thoparasitio 
Crustacea,  which  undergo  a  kind  of  metamorphosis,  possess 
eyes  in  the  early  stage  of  their  existence  though  they  are 
subsequently  obliterated ;  but  the  great  mass  of  crustaceans 
are  gmed  with  the  power  of  distinguishing  objects  through 
tiie  medipm  of  light  flom  their  Inrth  to  their  death.  We 
will  now  ezunhie  the  difiuent  fbnns  preswted  by  the 
visnal  appumtna. 

amoolk  or  timpUi  Byn.—TbKm  eonibt  of  s  smooth 
rounded  transparent  eornea^  behig  a  modification  of  the 
t^mentary  membrane,  immedittmy  bdund  whidi.  and 
in  contact  with  it  is  the  avttailint  lent,  generally  spheri- 
cal, and  behind  this  last  and  in  contact  with  it  is  a  mass  of 
gebtin^  which  performs  the  function  of  the  vitrtou*  hu~ 
nowr,  and  touches  the  extremity  of  the  optic  nerve.  A  thick 
deep-coloured  pigment  envelops  the  whole  and  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eye-globe  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
transpuency  of  the  cornea  begins,  Limuiitt  (Molucca 
ersb,  king  crab)  affords  an  example  of  this  kind  of  qre.  The 
simple  eyes  have  never  been  found  to  exoeed  two  or  three  in 
number. 

Intmmodiate  Bygt.—Nebalia,  Braaehiptu  and  Daphaia 
present  ue  with  the  wtod^ealtkn  of  a  visual  sfruetnre 
mtwnwdiate  as  it  were  between  the  timj^  and  the  com 
ptmidvfv^  In  this  o^anizatimi  the  eonioa  is  still  imdi- 
videdeztaniny.  bat  a  number  of  smsU  erystaUine  Isoaea  and 
vitreous  humoiua,  each  in  its  separata  |rigmentary  sas  and 
terminating  in  immediate  contact  with  the  optic  nervo^  pre- 
sent an  eye  consisting  of  aooi^uuetion  of  several  Memmata 
or  simple  eyes  under  a  conmion  cornea — ^j>um  [Bii«ocui.ns], 
besides  its  pair  of  simple  e^es,  has  also  a  posterior  emn- 
pound  pair.  The  teeonamoAfleation,  which  is  to  he  fimnd  in 
the  Edriophthalmians  (An^)hit/^,  for  instance),  briiws  us 
still  nearer  to  the  truly  compound  fbrm  with  distinct  meets. 
Two  transparent  lamina  form  the  cornea  in  Ame  crusta- 
ceans :  the  external  is  smooth  and  imdivided,  the  internal 
divided  into  a  variaUe  number  of  hexagonal  &cct8,  each 
with  a  distinet  cornea  which  are  auperposed  u|Nin  the  coni- 
cal crystalline  lens,  which  is  an  ingredient  tn  am^ooimd 
iyet  properly  so  ealled. 

Comptmnd  The  external  and  internal  mendnranes, 
Uie  junction  «  which  ibrms  the  cornea,  present  simul- 
taneoosly  Aa  dtvision  into  facets,  each  of  which  forms  an- 
teriorly an  ocular  compartment.  Unlike  the  tweets  in 
the  eyes  of  insecAi  ^irn  are  always  hexagonal,  tfaeiie  pre- 
sent various  figures  in  cUfierent  Crustacea.  In  ScyUarus, 
Galathea,  tbe  ^mmon  (raw&ih,  &e.,  fbr  example,  they  aie 
square:  \n  Pagitrut,  SquUla,  the  crabs,  &c  they  are  hexa- 
gons. The  crystaltine  humour  that  succeeds  them  immedi- 
ately is,  according  to  M.  Milne  Edwards, '  of  a  conical  form, 
and  is  followed  by  a  vitreous  hamour  having  the  appearance  of 
a  gelatfnons  filament,  adhering  by  its  base  to  the  optic  nerve.* 
Each  of  the  columns  thus  formed  is,  moreover,  lodged 
within  a  pigmentary  cell,  which  likewise  coven  the  bnlh  of 
the  optic  nerve.  'But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  the  large  cavity  within  which  the  whole  of  these  paral- 
lel colnmns,  every  one  of  which  is  in  itself  a  perfect  eye^ 
are  contained,  is  dosed  posteriorly  by  a  membrane,  which 
appears  to  be  nuther  more  nor  less  tlian  the  middle  tegn- 
mentaiy  membrane  pierced  for  the  passage  of  the  optic 
nerve,  so  that  the  ocular  chamber  at  h^e  resnlts  from  the 
separatum  at  ajtioiiL  of  the  two  external  layers  of  the  gene- 
ral envelope/  *  •  «  •  The  most  remarkable  modiflcalion 
of  facetted  eyes  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  hind  of  sup- 
plementary lens,  of  a  circular  shape,  and  set  within  the  cor- 
nea in  front  of  each  proper  crystalline  lens.  These  small 
lenticular  bodies  exist  independently,  and  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  small  corneal  &cets.  In  some  eases  they 
might  bo  mistaken,  (in  the  Idoteee  for  example,  where  they 
may  be  perceived  singly,  and  with  their  £stiact  circular 
forms,)  and  the  incautious  obser\'er  led  to  conclude  that  the 
corneal  &cets  are  merely  these  lenticular  boAies  so  much 
enlarged  that  their  hexagonal  or  square  Ibrms  result  from 


their  ■MtemeratiMi  in  a  point ;  but  there  are  Crustacea,  sue  a 
aa  the  Cotfionarsw,  in  which  these  two  elements  of  the 
external  cornea  may  be  perftotly  distinguished,  the  lenti- 
cular body  being  of  insignificant  ainmisioni,  and  occupying 
(he  centre  of  the  conieai  ftcetonly.  In  general,  however, 
the  diameter  of  the  lenticular  body  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
corneal  &cet  itself,  so  that  their  ed^  Uend.  Further,  the 
lenticular  bodies  are  most  commonly  evolved  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which,  under 
finvourabla  cdrcumstanoes,  thev  may  be  detached  from  it. 
Although  the  existence  of  tnese  different  modifications 
must  not  be  considered  as  being  exclusive,  inssmuch  as 
there  are  certain  crustacea  which  exhibit  more  than  one  of 
them  at  the  same  time,  fi>r  instance,  ttemmata  and  cem- 
pound  eyet,  the  latter  only  are  the  species  of  visual  organ 
encountered  in  the  great  majority  of  oases.  Their  geueral 
number  is  two;  but  these  are  occasionally  united,  so  as  to 
fbrm  a  sin^lo  mass,  and  make  the  animal  appear,  at  fijst 
sight,  as  if  it  had  but  a  single  eye.  This  pemiharity  ol 
organisation  ean  even  be  followed  in  tns  .DapAm<s 
[BaurcBiopooa}  in  the  embryo  of  which  the  ^es  an  first 
seen  isolated ;  with  the  progress  o£ihe  development,  how- 
ever, thsf  are  observed  gradually  to  approach  each  other, 
and  finally  to  become  united.  Stemmaia  are  always  im- 
moveable and  sessile;  the  compound  aym  with  tmooth 
cornea,  howevo',  although  in  the  majori^  of  cases  they 
present  the  same  disposition,  now  and  ifaao  ocoit  move- 
able: sometimes  they  are  supported  by  a  pedide,  moveable 
in  hke  manner  and  provided  with  special  muscles.  The 
eyes  with  &cets  present  the  seme  modifications,  and  even 
supply  important  characters  in  classi^ng  these  snimals  ■ 
thus  in  the  JEdriopMtaltnia  the  ^es  are  always  inunova- 
ahle  and  sessile,  whilst  in  the  DMOpodb  md  Stomapoda 
they  are  supported  upon  moveable  stems  of  very  various 
Ungtln^  and  whieh  every  consideration  leads  us  to  \*iew  as 
Umba  or  appendagea  of  ttie  first  c^alic  ting.  It  somo- 
timea  oven  happens  tliat  in  these  animals,  between  the 
outer  edge  of  ute  cuapaoe  and  the  base  of  the  antennm, 
there  occurs  a  ftirrow  or  cavity,  within  which  the  eyes  may 
be  withdrawn  or  laid  flat,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  in- 
jury;  this  groove  or  cavity  is  generally  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  the  orbit'  {Cyclo.  e/Atiat.  <mdPhy».) 

In  some  of  the  forms  {Maia  for  instance)  there  is  a 
fringe  of  hairs  on  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  so  placed  as 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  brush  in  wiping  the  eye  when 
brought  into  contact  with  it. 

Hearing.— A.  cavity  full  of  fluid,  supplied  with  a  nerve 
fitted  fiir  me  perceptun  of  impulses  of  sound,  fbrms  the 
basis  of  the  auditory  aystem  in  the  orustacea.  This  appa- 
ratus is  assisted  by  certain  organs,  elaatic  membranes,  and 
rigid  stems  for  instance,  organized  so  as  to  vibrate  under 
the  action  of  sonorous  undulations,  or  to  assist  such  vibra- 
tion. The  long  rig^id  stem  formed  1^  the  antennee  of  the 
second  pair  assists  in  this  funotiofa,  and,  according  to  the 
highly  iiiteresting  experiments  of  M.  Savart,  the  addition 
of  such  a  rigid  stem  renders  certain  \ibrations  appreciable, 
which,  without  such  a  conductor,  would  be  imperceptible. 
In  many  of  the  forms  {Mcda  for  instsnce)  there  is  an  otai- 
culum  aaditu*. 

In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (Gallery, 
No.  1569  A)  is  a  Hermit  Crab  iPagurut Mile*,0\\\.U  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Owen  to  show  the  organ  of  hearing,  which  is 
composed  of  a  umt^e  vestibular  cavity  situated  at  the 
under  part  of  the  basal  junt  of  the  external  antenna.  The 
cavity  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  enistaceous  substance,  ex- 
cept at  the  internal  opening,  where  the  auditory  filament 
ot  the  antennal  nerve  peoetratea  it,  and  at  the  t^posite 
side,  where  an  elliptical  opening  or  fenestra  is  left,  which 
is  closed  by  the  acoustic  membrane:  the  membranes  of 
Bound  affect  this  membrane,  and  are  transmitted  to  the 
nerve,  whieh  is  exposed  on  the  left  side.  (Owen.,  CaJ.  fif 
Pkynolog^  scries.,  vol.  iil,  part  1). 

UrneU. — Every  lobster-pot  that  is  baited  on  our  coasts 
affords  evidence  that  the  Crustaceans  are  enduod  with  the 
sense  of  smelling,  but  where  the  organ  is  seated  is  doubtful 
M.  de  Blainville  placed  it  in  the  antenns,  where  tt  cer- 
tainty does  not  reside,  according  to  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who 
fUrUter  atatas  that  the  opinion  of  M.  Rosenthal,  who  as- 
cribes the  funetion  to  a  eavity  which  he  discovered  at  the 
base  of  the  flnt  pair  of  antenna,  requiua  to  be  supported 
by  direct  eanerinsnt 

Tosfe.— lluiuri)  the  eruitacea  have  no  true  tongue,  th^ 
adeetun  of  Ibod  and  the  prefbraneo  wteieised  by  &enh 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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■how  tbat  they  are  gifted  with  the  sense  of  taste  or  a  sense 
anak^m  to  it  The  seat  of  the  faculty  is  most  probably 
that  ptvtbn  <tf  the  tenunentary  membnne  that  unes  the 
in^Ue  ffiPUie  mouth  am  assophuus. 

Tbudk.— "Dm  onut  moio  or  leiB  cakarioiu  with  which 
the  Crustacea  are  covered  forms  a  medium  not  calculated  to 
oonTey  external  impressions  of  any  delicacy.  '  Neverthe- 
less,* says  H.  Milne  Edwazds, '  in  oont  of  the  head  there 
are  certain  special  organs  which  all  the  observations  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  the  taganixation  of 
these  animals  lead  me  to  tegjun  as  parts  more  particolarly 
destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  senw  of  touch.  These  oi^^ans 
are  the  antennte — ^those  slender  filaments  possessed  of  a 
great  d^m  of  flexibility,  of  motility,  and  of  sensibility. 
M.  de  Blainville  was  led  to  regard  these  organs  as  the  seat 
of  the  sense  of  smell:  but  direct  and  conclusive  experiment 
has  satisfied  us  that  the  destmotion  of  the  antenns  has  no 
influenoe  whatever  on  the  exeroiBe  of  the  sense  of  smell: 
and  we  are,  on  the  same  groundg,  induced  to  believe  them 
destined  to  the  oeroiae  of  'she  sense  of  touch  of  considerable 
delicacy,unle88Wtt  would  imagine  them  as  the  ins^uments 
of  some  quite  peculiar  eenae,  the  existence  of  which  would 
be  purely  hypothetiod.  The  number  and  disposition  of 
these  organs  varies  extremely.  Some  of  the  crustaceans 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  series  an  wholly  without  an- 
tenni^  or  are  ftimished  with  them  in  a  merely  rudimentary 
state.  Some  species  have  no  more  than  a  single  pair ;  the 
normal  number  however  is  two  pairs.  In  speakino;  of  the 
tegumentaiy  skeleton  we  have  said  to  which  of  the  rings 
Ihese  appendages  belong  ■  we  shall  only  say  fiirther  here, 
that  they  may  be  inserted  on  the  superior  or  inferin  sur- 
foce  of  the  heiui  according  to  the  respective  development 
of  the  difi'eroit  pieces  of  which  this  segmeat  is  composed. 
They  do  not  differ  1ms  widely  in  their  Sana  and  composition, 
and  imder  this  double  point  of  view  present  modmcations 
analogous  to  Hum  which  we  have  ipedflad  ai  ocnnring  in 
the  exbemil^-.* 


s,  ri(ht  Bxtatul  ftnteniu  of  Thelplinw  flaviatlUi  i  b,  right  aatMu  of  tho 
Mm  (Donuraat) 

Organs  of  Reproduction. 

In  the  whole  class  the  sexual  organs  are  separate,  that  is, 
they  never  co-exist  in  the  same  individual,  and  the  repro- 
duction is  oviparous.  The  apparatus  is  double,  each  branch 
being  distinct,  and  in  some  cases,  completely  independent 
of  its  opposite.  The  celebrated  hermaphrodite  lobster  (Phii. 
Trans^  1730,  p.  290),  presented  a  different  sexual  organ  on 
each  side,  and  both  the  male  and  female  portion  were  com- 
plete. In  the  more  perfect  Crustacea  the  analogy  between 
the  male  and  fbmale  o^ana  is  so  great  aa  fireqnentiy  to  de- 
ceive fibB  observer  at  first  si^t. 

Mt^  Orgm».—Ova  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  all  the  phases  of  this  part  of  the  organiution  in 
the  Crustacea,  ana  we  therefore  select  the  common  crab, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  fiusttities  which  it  presents  to  the 
inquirer,  bnt  because  the  apparatus,  especially  in  the  season 
of  activity,  is  so  distinct  and  so  highly  developed.  The 
testis  is  grape-like,  the  cluster  consistit^  of  four  principal 
lobes,  formed  of  numerous  worm-like  delicate  canals,  con- 
voluted into  pellets.  The  first  portion  is  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  thorax  and  ternunated  in  a  large  coiled-up  vessel 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  stomach ;  behind,  and  connected 
with  it,  is  the  deferent  vessel,  a  convoluted  canal  of  some 
sue  ud  of  a  milky  colour.  It  is  twisted  about  the  thorax, 
and  at  last  penetrates  the  cell  of  the  last  pair  of  Umbs, 
ODoniiuc  ontwazd^  m  the  basilar  piece,  the  situation  gene- 


rally assigned  to  the  aperture  in  the  Crustacea.  *  In  tAs 
ordinary  state,'  says  M.  Milne  Edwards,  'the  exereton 
canal  terminirtes  on  the  edges  d  the  tqinung,  but  at  uv 
instant  of  sexual  intercoutie  the  extremity  <tf  the  canal 
undcxgpes  a  kind  of  erection,  and  by  becoming  folded  upon 
itself  like  Uie  finger  of  a  ^ov^  pngeets  ateraally,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  penis  adequate  to  the  intromtBSion  of  the 
fecundating  fluid.  Ihie  latter  circumstance,  was  long  un- 
known to  naturalists,  who  were  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  members  of  the  first  and  second  abdominal  rings  as 
the  external  male  instruments.  These  two  pairs  of  extre- 
mities, in  ihot,  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  theit 
shape,  which  is  styliform,  and  their  structure,  which  i$ 
tubular,  being  compoeed  of  two  homy  lamina  convoluti.-(l 
one  upon  author,  the  first  including  the  second.  But 
direct  observation  has  deprived  them  of  all  claim  to  be 
considered  as  fulfilling  any  office  of  so  much  consequence 
in  the  economy  of  the  Crustacea  as  that  of  ocmv^ing  the 
fecundating  fluid  from  the  body  of  the  male  into  that  of 
the  female.  At  the  moat  thev  can  only  be  regarded  as 
oi^ans  of  excitation,  and  whiim  die  animal  may  perfaan 
employ  at  the  same  time  to  guide  the  male  into  the  femue 
organ. 

*  The  female  reproductive  apparatus  of  thecmatacea  in  the 
highest  state  of  compUcation,  consists  of  an  ovary,  an 
oviduct,  and  coptUaiory  pouche*.  The  ovaries  in  the  Deca- 
poda  brachyura  resemble  four  cylindrical  tubes  placed  Iod- 
gitudinallyin  the  thorax,  and  divided  into  two  symmetrical 
pairs,  each  opening  into  a  distinct  oviducC,  yet  oommaiu- 
cating  with  one  another  by  a  transverse  canal,  and  by  the 
intimate  union  of  the  two  posterior  tubes  in  a-  portion  of 
their  length.  The  ovidiicts  as  well  as  the  ovaries  are  of  s 
whitish  colour ;  they  are  short,  and  become  united  in  their 
course  to  a  kind  of  sae^  the  neck  of  which  extends  to  the 
exterior  of  the  animal's  body;  there  is  one  of  these  on  each 
side,  and  they  «e  known  by  the  name  of  the  captUatoni 

CalM.  It  IS  into  aiasexeaetvoirstbi^  die  male  pours  the 
ndating  fluid  which  is  here  stored  up  and  applied  to 
the  ova  as  they  pass  in  succession  along  and  out  of  the 
oviducts.  These,  after  a  course  which  is  never  long,  ter- 
minate at  the  vulns,  openii^  fenned  in  Uie  stcnial  neeei 
of  the  s^iment  which  supports  ihe  third  pair  of  ambulatory 
extremities. 

*  The  ilnontoura  and  Macioura  have  noo(^ulatorypoudies, 
and  their  vuIvbb  are  situated  on  the  bamhurjoint  of  the 
ambulatory  extremities  of  the  third  pair.  The  mode  io 
which  fecundation  is  accomplished  in  these  genera,  is  con- 
sequently much  less  apparent  than  in  the  Bracbyun 
Many  writers  are  of  opinion  that  this  operation  takes  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  ovaries,  a  prooess  that  appears  hy  no 
means  feasible  on  account  of  we  ineqnality  of  develop- 
ment of  the  ova,  which  is  sndi  that  the  last  of  them  are 
not  in  being  even  long  aftn  the  first  have  been  expelled 
It  would  p^iaps  be  more  correct  to  suppose  that  fecunda- 
tion does  not  take  plaoa  till  after  the  ova  are  laid,  which 
we  know  to  be  the  ease  among  the  BairaiAia  and  the 
greater  number  of  fishes. 

*  The  female  crustacean  does  not  abandon  her  ^^s  aftei 
their  extrusion.  Those  of  the  Decapods  preserve  then 
under  their  abdomen  by  means  of  the  abdominal  extre- 
mities modified  in  their  structure.  The  EdriophtbaliBia 
again  keep  them  under  their  thorax  by  means-  of  the 
flabellifc^m  appendages  of  the  extremities  belonging  to  the 
r^ion ;  whilst  the  inferior  genera,  such  as  the  Entomos- 
traca,  &c '  have  suspended  to  the  external  orifices  either 
horny  tubes  or  a  pair  of  membranous  sacs  which  contaa 
and  transport  them  from  place  to  place.  These  varieties 
in  the  accessory  o^ns  of  generation  are,  in  many  easei 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  sexes:  thus,  among  the  Deo- 
poda  brachyura,  the  females  are  known  at  a  glance  by  tbdr 
wider  abdomen,  which  is  sometimes  of  such  din»ennoiis  as 
to  cover  the  whole  sternum.  Sometimes  these  senal  osgsai 
extend  to  the  antennee  and  to  various  other  oi^ans ;  some- 
times it  even  influences  the- size,  and  occasionally,  as  m 
have  said,  the  general  external  confcHrmation  is  modified  tn 
such  a  degree,  that  the  male  and  the  female  of  one  and  the 
same  species  have  been  taken  as  types  of  two  distinci 
genera. 

The  progress  and  incubation  of  the  ovum,  though  a  sub- 
ject of  the  highest  interest,  would,  if  detailed,  occupy  more 
space  than  can  be  allotted  to  the  department  which  nk>w 
occupies  our  attention,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  ^tk 
stating  that  the  majoritv  of  the  cl^^<^^  their  est 
Digitiz6d  by  *i 
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tnm  the  9gg  till  the  whole  of  the  orgua  neoeMory  to  their 
condition  are  developed,  and  till  their  form  preaents  but 
slight  differences  ttom  that  which  is  presented  by  the  adult 
animal.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  many  of  the  crustaceans, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  class,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
bom  prematurely,  and  then  have  to  pass  tluough  a  series 
of  changes  which  have  been  properly  termed  metamor- 
phoses before  they  reach  their  final  shape.  H.  Milne 
Edwards  observes,  that  these  changes,  whatever  their 
amount,  depend  on  the  following  circumstanoes : — 1st  The 
continuation  of  the  normal  work,  of  development.  2nd. 
The  unequal  growUi  of  diflbrent  parts  of  the  body ;  and, 
3rd.  The  atrophy  and  complete  ultimate  disappearance  of 
certain  parts. 

The  following  cut  will  convey  some  idee  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  parts  in  the  carapace,  and  that  of  Thelphusa 
fluviatilis  (p.  1B9 1  of  the  relative  external  position  m  the 
orguis  illwed  to. 


[Cuoiniu  BumM,  open.] 

0,  a,  a.'«  a,  ittnueh  ■  b,  i,  fmtUl  orfan*  e  hmtt  4,  t. 
War. 


[AiUeua  flnvktilli,  open.] 

a,  a.  a,  a,  ttomaeb  i  h,  gaaitat  cir)(u*i  c,  heart;  d,  i,d,  d,i,Hnti  •■•,braa. 
chUi  ;  /,/,  mnielM  of  the  muidibln. 

Geographical  Z)i*(n6i*rt'on.— The  class  is  most  widely 
distributed,  and  the  form  seems  adapted  for  every  climate. 

Place  in  the  Animal  Series. — The  insects  and  araohni- 
dans  are  the  forms  to  which  the  cnutaoeans  bear  the 
greatest  relations. 

Systenutic  Arrangement 
Almost  eveiy  writer  on  this  interesting  class  of  animals 
has  embodied  bis  own  views  in  their  clasnflcation.  Among 
the  {Kineipal  zooli^ta  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
the  names  of  Cuvier,  Desmaiest,  Latreille  and  Leach,  wil^ 
with  many  others,  occur  to  the  observer.  We  select  the 
arrangement  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  beuuse  it  is  founded 
on  anatomical  investigation,  and  on  actual  experiment 
made  in  a  peat  many  instances  by  himself  and  M.  Au- 
douin. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  then,  makea  the  Crustacea  to  pon- 
lift  of  two  great  divisions. 


lat  Of  those  which  hare  the  month  fkimiihsd  wMi  k 

certain  number  of  o^R^^  destined  in  an  especial  manner 
to  the  prehension  or  division  of  the  food. 

2nd.  Those  which  have  the  mouth  uufurnKhed  with 
special  jwehensile  or  masticatory  oi^ans,  but  surrounded 
by  ambulatory  extremities,  the  bases  of  which  perform  tne 
part  of  jaws.  We  shall  take  this  second  division  flnt  be- 
cause it  oontains  but  one  order,  viz.,  the  XTrHOsmu,  (Xi- 
phosura).   Example,  Limultu. 

Bat  it  is  to  Che  first  division  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
crustaoeans  belongs  and  these  are  snbdividBd  into  two  great 
groups. 

1st  Hm  Haxillosa  or  Mamdibulata.  irtiieh  possess  a 
mouth  armed  wUh  jaws,  &c. 

2nd.  The  Edentata  or  Hauwulata,  whose  month  ia 
prolonged  in  the  shape  of  a  sucker. 

The  Uaxillosa  are  separated  into  four  great  sections. 

I. 

PODOimiUXMIA. 

These  almost  always  possess  true  brandntB,  pedunculated 
and  moveable  eue»;  feet  or  extremitiet  ve^iform,  partly 
prehensile,  partly  ambulatory ;  and  a  thorax  covered  by  a 
carapace. 

The  Podo/phthaJmmjk  contain  two  orders,  the  Deeapoda 
and  Stpmapoda. 

1st  Dbcapoda*  whose  branchiie  are  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  thorax,  and  are  inclosed  in  special  respiratory  eavitJea. 
The  oral  apparatus  is  composed  of  six  paira  of  membeis. 
There  are  five  pairs  of  thorado  extxemities,  which  are  ge- 
nerally aorinilatory.  The  Dbcapoda  are  divided  into  lit, 
the  Braehyura  (Cancer,  Portunus,  Grapsus,  &c,  &e.) ;  2nd, 
the  Arumoura  (Dromia,  Ranina,  Pasurus,  &c.,  &c.);  3rd, 
the  Maeroura  (Astacus.  Scyllarus,  Palmnon.  &c  &c). 

2nd.  Stomapoda,  iduwe  brandun  are  external ;  some* 
times  rudimentary  or  none.  Oral  apparatus  oomposed  in 
general  of  three  pairs  of  members.  Thoracic  extremities 
prehensile  or  fw  swimming;  generally  six  or  eight  pairs. 
(MyiiB,  PhyllownM,  Squillii,  &&.  Sec.) 

n. 

EDaiOFHTHALHIA. 

True  branchise  none,  but  replaced  bv  certain  portions  of 
the  extremities  modified  ad  hoc  in  ttteir  structure;  eyes 
sessile;  thoracic  extremies  ambulatory,  almost  always  con- 
si^in^  of  seven  pairs;  no  carapace.  The  Edriophthalmia 
contam  three  oraen^  viz.,  the  Amphtpodot  the  Lamodiipoda, 
and  the  Itopoda. 

1st  Akfsifchml  Huso  hare  the  palpi  of  the  thoraoc 
extremities  vesienlar,  lOid  subserving  respiration.  The  ab- 
domen is  very  much  developed,  subserving  loocunotion,  and 
is  furnished  with  six  pairs  of  limbs,  the  three  first  of  whieh 
difier  in  form  and  use  from  the  three  last  (Grammarus, 
TaUtra.  &C.,  &e.) 

Snd.  LxHODiFOOA.  Abdomen  rudimentary.  Falpi  of 
the  thoracic  extremities  vesienlar  and  auhsorving  respira- 
tion.  (Proto,  Caprella,  &o.) 

3rd.  IsoFODA.  Abdominal  extremities  well  developed; 
the  five  first  pairs  lamellar  and  subserving  respiration.  Ab- 
domen well  develq^  (Idotea,  Spheroma,  sc.,  frc) 

m. 

Braitchiopoda. 

No  true  bnn^a,  but  thorado  extremities  lamellar, 
membranous,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  subservient  to  respira- 
tion. The  Branchiopoda  contain  two  orders,  Fk^Ik^nda 
and  Cladocera. 

1st  Phyllofoda.  No  bivalve,  shell-Uke  covering.  Ex- 
tremities natatory,  and  in  considerable  nmnben  (from  8  to 
22).   (Kanchipus,  Limnadius,  &c.,  &o.) 

2nd.  Cladockba.  Carapace  in  form  of  a  UnlvB-abell. 
Thoracic  members  five  pairs.  (Daphnia,  fcc) 

IV. 

Entohostbaca. 

No  branehia,  nor  any  modification  of  organ  apparent  to 
sujpply  the  jdace  of  these.  Eyes  sessile,  and  commonly 
united  into  a  single  mass.  The  Entomostraea  contain  two 
orders,  vis.,  the  Popepoda  and  Ottrapoda. 

1st  CoFBFODA.  Body  divided  into  distinct  rings,  neither 
carapace  nor  valvular  envelope.  Tlioraeio  and  Mai  mem- 
bers in  taraiderable  numbers.  (Cyclop*,/" 

Snd.   QsTBAFODA.   Body  ^ii^twtdi 
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4nMi|^  4fld  ^itizily  indostd  nnte  a  lufs  doml  ihwld 
fe^ug  4w  mnn  of  a  biralTO-shelL  Bztnmitias  In  ycrj 
iiiiwiiuiiiA»r.  iOfj/m,  &c) 

^4  S.  SDElfTATA 

The  BuitTATA  contain  three  orders,  viz,  the  Aranei- 
fam$^  the  SipkonotUmatci,  and  the  X«rn«t/onn0«. 

1ft  AxAifBiTOKHSs.  Extremities  rod-like,  Iob^  adiytad 
for  walking.   (Pycat^non,  Nvmphon.) 

Snd.  SiFBOHonoKATA.  Extremities  not  adapted  fat 
walking ;  partly  lam^lar,  partly  prehensile.  (Galigus,  Di- 
ehfllestion*  &&) 

Sid.  LsimxiroRina-  Extremities  rudimentary,  body 
presenting  anormal  forms    (Lenuea,  &c) 

FoasiL  CbunAOU. 

Crustacea  occur  in  a  fosnl  state  throughout  the  series  of 
fossil ifero us  beds.  One  form  now  extinct  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  earliest  of.  the  created  beings  whose  re- 
mains have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  Trilobitio  type  is  to 
be  traced  from  the  oldest  foasiliferous  strata  to  the  coal- 
measures  ;  and  the  Decapoda  have  been  found  below  the 
chalk,  in  the  chalk,  and  in  some  (tf  the  most  recent  de- 
posits. Even  Xha  brandiis  and  eyes  of  some  of  these  fossil 
crustaceans  are  in  a  hk|h  state  of  presarvation.  The  details 
of  this  part  of  the  labject  iriU  be  ibond  under  die  heads 
tmting  of  the  fiunilies  and  genen  notioed  in  Hob  work 
wbosa  omnic  rwaaiiia  have  been  diaeoveted. 

CRUni,  or  CRWTH,  a  musical  instrument  of  the 
violin  kindtfbnnerly  much  used  in  Wales.  Sir  John  Haw- 
Idns  says  that  *  it  somewhat  resembles  a  violin,  twenfy-two 
indies  in  length  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  tbieluiess.  It 
has  six  strings,  supported  by  a  bridge,  and  is  played  on  by 

a  bow  The  bridge  is  not  plaoed  at  r^ht  angles 

to  the  sides  of  this  instrument,  but  m  an  oblique  direction, 
and  one  (kF.  the  feet  passes  through  one  of  the  sound  holes, 
and  rests  on  the  ins^  of  the  back.'  The  four  flrst  strings 
are  placed  as  in  the  violin,  but  the  iifth  and  sixth,  wfaioh 
are  an  inoh  longer  than  tiie  othras,  are  fixed  to  tiie  upper 
mrt  of  the  instrnmant  in  the  mannw  of  thn  ardi-lnte 
^mnt],  and  unoonnected  wifli  the  finger-board.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer  the  notes  of  the  Cruth  were  these ; — 
6       6       4       S       8  1 
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from  which  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  llie  itringi  wen 
■teuck  in- pairs — two  at  a  thne. 

liie  wwd  Dnth  was  corrupted  in  pronuneiation  into 
ermed ;  hence  a  performer  on  the  inatrumml  was  oidled 
aerowder.  Butler,  in  .ffsKUro^nnneahii  fiddler  ClrnHfare. 
(Hawkins*  Hut.,  vol.  ii.) 

CRUX,  a  southern  constellation  formed  out  of  Hallej^s 
observations,  by  Augustin  Rmrar,  m  his  maps,  published  in 
1479.  It  is  aitoatea  elow  to  um  hinder  legs  and  under  the 
body  of  Centaurus. 


No.  in  CaUofw  of 

LkCulU. 

AttniB. 

FjdloKa. 

SodMT- 

1060  C 

1394 

1070  C 

1406 

3 

1 

1076  G 

1421 

4 

a» 

1082  C 

1427 

1 

V 

1088  C 

1439 

2* 

1107  C 

1473 

2 

139  Fa. 

1426 

4 

CRUZ,  SANTA.  [Santa  CKtrc' 

CRUZ,  VERA.  [VxiLA  Gftni.] 

CRYOLITE.  This  mineral  is  a  fluato  of  soda  and  alu- 
mina; itisofawhitec(dour,orreddish,oryrilowi«b-bnwn, 
md  its  streak  is  white.  It  occurs  in  crystalline  masses^  but 
its  primary  form  haa  not  been  observed ;  its  deavage  is 
parallol  to  the  terminal  and  lateral  planes  of  a  rectangular 
prism.  Its  speeifio  gravity  is  from  2*94  to  2*963.  It  is 
not  so  hard  as  floor  ipar,  is  tnuislaeent,  ud  immev- 
■ion  ia  wrtar  banoaw  ttanapwif.  It  ftuM  bTwUM"* 


pipe  into  a  tnn^arent  ^obnl^  whieh  taag—  ofaqw 

oooling. , 

It  is  found  at  Arkiut-fiord,  ia  Wait  Tlrowilinil 
cording  to  the  analysis  of  Vauqnolin  it  eonuts  of— 


Ac- 


Fluoric  acid  and  water 
Soda  . 
Alnmina  . 
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CRYPSIRI'NA.  [Tm«a.J 

CRYPT,  a  low-vaulted  ohan^r,  the  vaulting  of  which  is 
supported  on  ctdumns,  and  the  basement  walls  of  a  church 
or  cathedraL  Cnrpts  ar«  usually  without  windowst  and 
when  seen  \y  toren-lig^  thdr  simpla  ud  —Miiv  archi- 
tecture haa  a  gk»omy  appearance.  Some  oypts  have  become 
the  receptacle  of  we  monummts  of  the  dead,  m  at  the 
abbev  of  St  Denis.  Orypts  are  fiur  from  XmSbbi^  ooBmon  to 
all  (lurches  and  cathedrals.  There  are  soma  intveating 
views  of  orypts  in  Dugdale's  'Monasticon.* 

CRYFTOGE'FHALUS  (Geoffroy),  a  genus  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  section  CycliM,  and  ftmily  Chryso- 
melidie.  Technical  chamcters  t—anteuuB  filiform,  nearly 
as  long;  as  the  body;  palpi  with  the  joints  nearly  of  equa'l 
thickness;  head  <wepty  uuerted  into  the  thorax,  small  and 
vertical;  thorax  nearly  as  broad  as  the  elytra;  body  short 
and  cylindrical. 

Upwards  of  twMi^  meoies  of  diis  gmua  ar»  found  in 
this  country;  the  most  abundant  apeeiei  is  Crfptoe&phahu 
aeriitm:  llda  little  baeUe  is  <tf  a  tHUliut  golden  green 
colour,  and  about  a  quarter  (rf  an  inoh  in  locm;  it  ia  found 
durii^  the  monUi  of  July  in  Ao  flownrs  of  the  Hieiadum 
and  similar  plants. 

CrypiocephfUm  lAneola  is  about  the  same  siae  as  the 
last,  and  is  found  on  oak  trees,  hasels,  &c. ;  it  is  black  and 
glossy ;  the  elytra  are  red,  and  have  an  oblone  dash  in  tha 
middle,  and  tiie  suture  and  outer  ma^[in  black. 

CRYPTOCONCHUS,  a  name  given  by  some  xool^eists 
to  those  ChxtotiideB  whose  shelly  plates  are  entirely  hiddaD 
by  the  investing  Ixndw.  [C^atoira ;  and  ZaeL  Jourmai, 
voL  v.,  p.  28.j 

CRYPFOOA'HIA,  tha  twenty-fouitii  daas  of  the  Lin- 
nesu  system  <tf  pbnts.  It  includes  all  those  genera  the 
flowers  of  whidi  are  either  s^toK^ber  absent  w  fonned 
upon  a  pUn  difflnent  fhmi  ttat  of  wdiiury  plants.  Ferns, 
mossea,  lichen%  algia^  ftuwi,  vtA  their  immediate  allies, 
form  the  clan,  which  is  £b  same  as  the  AcotrladMis  of 
JuBsieu,  and  the  Cellulares  of  De  Candolle. 

CRVPTONYX.  rTEraADMiBJu.] 

CRYFTOTHAaUS  (Herbst),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects  of  the  famih  Engidv.  They  are*  minute  beetles, 
which  are  found  in  ninei  and  in  flowws,  and  some  of  tbe 
species  are  common  in  damp  oellara. 

The  Cryptophagt  are  seldom  more  dian  an  eighth  of  s& 
inch  in  lengln,  geuMally  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and 
more  or  less  pubescent  They  luive  the  antMins  rather 
thick  and  eleven-jointed;  the  basal  joint  is  thicker  thui 
the  seven  following,  and  the  three  apical  joints  form 
an  elongated  knob ;  the  terminal  jout  ia  somewhat 
conical,  and  the  two  preceding  joints  ai«  cup-shaped: 
the  he^  ia  nearly  triai^;ular,  inswted  into  tha  thorax  as 
for  back  H  the  eyes ;  the  thcwax  is  n^y  square,  and  tbe 
lateral  margins  are  more  or  less  denticulated ;  they  ususUt 
exhibit  an  obtuse  tooth-like  process  in  the  middle;  tbe 
elytra  are  elongate;  tha  sides  an  generally  straight an^ 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  apex  is  rounded. 

About  sixteen  species  have  neen  found  in  this  ootrntrr. 
Cryptopbagtu  bitvberculatvM  is  sometimes  abundant  u: 
pun-balls,  and  probably  inhabits  other  ftxngi. 

CRYPTOPROCTA.  [VivaiuiiD*.] 

CRYFTORHY'NCHlbES  (Schoenfaeer),  a  fomfly  d 
Coleopterous  insects  (section  RhynchophoraX  the  species  of 
which  are  chiefly  distingui^ed  by  their  poeseasing  a  eroore 
in  the  cheat  into  whi^  Uie  roitnim  is  xeoetvea  imn  u 
seat 

TI^  ftmily  contains  \^nrards  of  twoi^  ganera,  of  much 
the  genus  Cryptorhine/m*  may  be  eonsiderad  as  the  type. 
The  characters  of  this  ifenus  are : — antennm  twelve-jointed 
shorty  flmiculus  seven-jointed ;  the  flrst  joint  rather  loneer 
than  tbe  rest ;  club  oval  or  oblong-oval ;  roetmm  moderate, 
rather  arched ;  thorax  often  broader  than  long,  narrower 
towards  the  apex,  and  Aimished  with  tufts  on  the  antoiiar 
part;  elvtrm  mnnriuit  ovate,  oimii^  tiw  ahdomeo ;  see- 
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lalluiH  dNtinet;  modmte,  feman. ofEm  Armad  with  a 
spine  beneath. 

Of  this  senus  upwards  of  ninety  species  are  known,  only 
one  of  which  inhabits  England — Cnptorhynchut  LmxttM. 
This  beetle  is  less  than  half  an  incn  in  length,  and  of  a 
dull  brownish'blaek  colour ;  the  thorax  is  whitish  at  the 
sides,  and  is  Airnished  on  the  upper  part  with  five  black 
tufts,  two  on  the  anterior  part  near  the  eyes,  and  three  in  a 
'  line  a  little  behind  these,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax, 
and  one  on  each  side ;  the  elytra  are  brown-white  at  the 
bas^  and  white  at  the  apei^  and  an  studded  with  nume- 
rous blaok  tubercles. 

C,  LapatH  is  fimnd  on  willows,  and  is  semetunes  toler^ 
ably  abundant  in  osier-beds  in  the  south  of  England :  when 
touched,  like  most  of  its  tribe,  it  contracts  its  wgn  and  &1U 
to  the  around. 

CRYPTO'STOMA.  rCBlSHOBKAHCBIATAtTOLmp.  94.1 

CRYPTU'RUS.  rriNAMon.l 

CRYSTALLINE  I^NS.  [TEyk.] 

CRYSTALLO'GRAPHY.  or  the  doctrine  of  the  relations 
of  crystalline  forms,  is  in  strictness  an  application  of  Bolid 
geometry ;  but  it  is  practically  allied  to  mineralogy,  and  may 
also  be  rwarded  as  a  subsidiaiy  department  of  that  sciemn. 

Minerals  oeeur  ver^  generally  in  the  state  of  erystals, 
that  is,  in  certain  definite  and  symmetries!  fivms,  and  these 
are  regarded  as  crystals  whether  they  are  transparent  or 
opaque. 

A  solid  figure,  of  the  shape  of  a  oommoD  dis,  used  in 
nnMs  of  chance,  firequently  occurs  among  miDenua*  sod  is 
then  termed  a  cube  or  cubic  crystal. 

If  the  comers  of  this  cube  were  to  be  cut  ol^  so  as  to 
take  away  equal  portions  of  tiie  three  a^acent  ed^es^  a  new 
figure  would  be  pxoduoed,  which  is  said  to  be  denvad  from 
the  cube. 

If  the  edges  were  to  be  all  cut  oE^  so  as  to  produce  new 
surfaces,  making  equal  angles  with  the  adjacent  sides  of 
the  cube,  another  derivtd  form  would  result.  In  these 
cases  the  cube  would  be  deemed  the  primary  form,  and  the 
derived  figures  teeondary  forms  of  the  cube. 

Minerals  are  very  generally  known  by  thwr  primary 
forms :  hut  as  these  are  of  different  kinds,  and  as  natural 
crystals  are  very  generally  found  in  secondary  firfms,  from 
which  the  primary  is  to  be  inferred,  a  knowledge  of  the 
exact  rations  of  the  primary  and  secondary  forms  is  re- 
quisite, to  enable  the  mineralogist  to  determine  the  primaiy 
from  the  secondary,  and  hence  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  ot 
the  mineral  to  which  any  given  crystal  belongs. 

Our  subject  may  thaetbre  be  oonsidered  under  three 
beads,  viz.  ■ — 

Primary  fomu. 

Secondary  farms. 

The  latM  of  derivaiionj  or  the  mtitual  relatiotts  (tf  die 
secondary  and  primary. 

To  which  we  propose  to  add  some  aeoonnt  of  &e  nature 
of  ciTstalliiatioii.  and  of  the  maimer  in  which  natnxal  crys- 
tals may  be  su^nsed  ti»  ham  been  ]Modueed. 

We  must  however  premise  a  fbw  oeflnitioiis. 

What  we  have  called  the  eormr$  of  the  cubs  wHl  be 
termed  its  MoHd  angle*,  and  so  of  the  comers  or  points  of 
all  other  figures. 

A  s<^d  angle  or  edge  cut  off  so  as  to  produce  a  new 
surface,  or  plane  as  it  is  termed,  is  said  to  be  truncated 

The  series  of  fomu  resulting  firom  each  of  the  primary 
fbnnscoiutitutes  a  peculiar  iy«lmQ^«ry«<a/Iuation;  there 
are.  consequently,  as  many  different  systems  as  there  are 
different  kinds  of  primary  forms. 

A  pntm  IS  a  solid  figure,  having  any  number  of  sides 
with  parallel  e^^  and  its  two  ends  paralleL 

A  right  fritm  is  one  which  stands  i^^ht  when  placed 
on  a  table;  if  it  overhangs  the  base  in  the  direction  of  an 
edge  or  dtajgonal  it  is  termed  oA/igiM;  and  if  an  oblique 
pnam  is  sjgain  oblique  in  the  direction  of  a  second  ed^  or 
diagonal  it  is  dotmu  oblique.  The  bases  of  doubly  omique 
prisms  are  usuaUy  oblique-angled  parallelograms. 

The  edges  of  the  sides,  and  the  side  planes  of  a  prism, 
■re  termed  lateral^  and  those  of  the  taa»  terminal  edges 
and  planes. 

1.  Primary  forme. 

These  are  in  some  degree  arbitrarily  assumed,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  three  following  figures,  showing  the  relation 
between  the  cubes  and  angular  octahedron. 

JVjST*  1  is  a  cube.. 

Fkg*  %  %  eube,  irith  Its  solid  anglfl;|  truncated. 


Fig.  3,   an  ewl^^ed  finue  or  octahedron,  irtiieh  tt 
produced  when  the  solicl  an^es  are  so  de^ly  trunoated 
to  obliterate  all  the  Ikns  of  tb»  eobt. 


Bg.  1 


F(g.  9. 


Now  it  IS,  mathematieally  speaking  indifferent  whether 
we  take  the  cube  or  the  octahedron  as  the  primary  form  of 
all  the  derived  flares  of  this  system  of  eiystallisation,  tak 
it  may  he  readily  peneeived,  fimn  an  attentive  eoraparjaon  a 
tho  above  flgomt  that  new  planes  which  might  be  pro 
dttced  on  the  octahedron  by  the  truncation  of  its  solil 
anries,  would  correspond  in  position  with  the  fkoes  of  thfr 
eube,  and  tbosewhichwouidresult  from  the  truncation  of  its 
edges  would  correspond  in  positim  with  those  which  would 
result  from  the  truncation  of  the  edges  of  the  cube,  llie 
cube  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  secondary  form  of 
the  octahedron,  arising  from  the  truneatian  of  its  six  solid 
angles.  RrlatioBs  of  the  same  nature  subsist  among  the 
driginal  and  derrrod  flgoreB  belonging  to  each  kind  of  the 
jmmary  forms,  except  the  rhomboid.  Ihe  reason  for  pre- 
forring  the  one  or  me  other  of  these  as  the  primary  will  bt 
considered  when  we  treat  the  lelatiotui  of  the  diflbren* 
forms  of  crystals. 

We  have,  for  reasons  whidi  we  shall  than  state,  aammct 
the  following  figuras  as  the  pimary  w  fundamental  fomy 
of  all  known  crystals. 

The  cabe,y^.  1. 

The  square  prism,  in  which,  supposing  the  base  of  tlu 
prism  to  be  of  the  same  dimensioBs  as  a  suu  of  a  ravencub^ 
and  this  and  the  eube  to  he  both  standing  on  a  taUe,  the  up- 
'  ht  e«^  would  be  kogv  or  shortsr  than  those  of  tbt 


A  right  rhombic  prism,  4. 
An  oblique  rhombic  prism,  ftg.  5. 
A  doubly-oblique  prism,^.  6. 
A  rhomboid  or  rlwmbobMioiw^*  7 


Fig.  5. 


fig.f 


The  cube  being  bounded  by  six  equal  sqnue  planes,  the 

minerals  which  assume  this  form  are  not   

the  figure  of  their  crystals:,  bat  mL 
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under  the  other  ftnns  wmj  genenlly  be  diitingoiihed  aa 

ibUoin *  . 

Those  which  can  be  referrea  to  squan  pnsnu,  by  the 
different  proportioiis  which,  in  each  particular  case,  the 
lateral  edges  bear  to  the  tvminBl  edges ;  and  thoae  which 
belong  to  the  other  prisma  and  to  the  riiomboid,  by  the 
angles  at  which  their  planes  intersect  each  other.  Hie 
ratios  of  the  edges  of  sqtiare  prisms  may  be  determined 
ly  known  algdinieBl  firaniln  nom  die  aiunlar  measure- 
ment some  of  the  aeoondary  Ibrms,  ana  the  an^es  at 
whidi  the  planes  of  the  other  Ibnns  meet,  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  ascertaiiwd  by  measurement  with  an  instrument 
called  a  GoNionRB,  but  in  others  they  must  be  deduced 
mathematically  from  some  of  their  res^iectiye  secondary 
forms.  The  treatise  on  Crystallography  m  the  *  Encyclo- 
pedia HetroDoUtana*  will  supply  the  tetder  with  tiie  for- 
muliB  annlicanle  to  these  purposes. 

These  six  lurimary  forms  stand  certain  relations  to 
each  other,  which  it  may  not  be  tuelefls  to  point  out  If 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  cube  be  supposed  to  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  tlw  terminal  edees,  a  square  prism,  aa  we  have 
already  aeen,  would  be  ptodtuwd;  if  two  oppoaite  lateral 
e^esof  a  Mjuare  prism  oould  be  pteaaedtowaMseuhotiur, 
the  parallelism  being  kept;  a  nght  rhambie  prion  woidd 
be  limned ;  if  this  prism  oould  be  prened  in  the  direetipn 
of  eidier  of  the  dii^jimals  of  its  terminal  plan^  so  as  to 
make  Ihe  figure  orerhang  the  base  in  tiiat  direction,  an 
oblique  ihomhie  prism  would  be  represented ;  and  if  again 
]ffesBed  in  the  urection  of  the  otnor  diagonal,  so  that  it 
should  ovR'hang  the  base  in  both  directions,  a  doubly- 
oblique  prism  would  be  formed.  If  we  suppose  a  cube 
to  be  made  to  stand  on  one  of  its  solid  anglea  by  placing 
the  fingers  on  an  c^postte  one,  and  i^  whus  hdd  in  this 
position,  the  two  solid  angles  could  be  pressed  nearer  to- 
gether or  drawn  furtha  tpart^  the  altered  cube  would 
become  a  rhomboid. 

2.  Secondary  fomu. 

These  might  be  produced,  and  are  moat  oonveniently 
desmbed,  by  suppCMed  truncations  of  the  solid  ang^  or 
edges  of  any  of  the  preceding  forms;  but  as  m  nature  the 
moat  minute  crystals  a^ipear  in  the  shape  of  secondary 
fivnu,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  tbeae  nomftoations  of  Oe 
priman  are  occasioned  hf  some  natural  influence  opacating 
upon  the  first  germ  of  uie  tuTstal,  and  contmuli^  during 
the  poiod  of  its  increase  in  sice. 

Secondary  crystals  are  sometimes  altiovd  from  the  pri- 
mary only  by  sii^Ie  sets  of  planes  replacing  some  of  the 
solia  angles  or  edges ;  in  other  cases  both  the  S(did  angles 
and  edges  are  replaced  by  planes  in  the  same  secondary 
crystal;  and  in  others,  several  different  sets  of  planes 
appear  rej^ing  the  solid  anglea  and  e^:e8  of  the  same 
crystaU,  wad  piodueing  very  numerous  andoompUoated  ae- 
oondaiy  forms.  Thus  it  occurs  that  the  solid  an^es  of  die 
cube  are  sometimes  replaced  by  three  and  sometimes  hy  six 
i^metrical  planea,  of  which  sereral  seta  may  occur  on  the 
same  crystal,  and  periiaps  with  other  planes  replacing  the 
edges.  SimiUr  changes  of  figure  may  also  occur  on  each 
ef  the  other  kinds  of  the  primary  forms,  thus  producing 
the  d^erent  systems  of  oystallization  before  referred  to. 
>  The  number  of  known  secondary  fiirms  belonging  to  each 
system  is  already  very  great ;  in  one  mineral,  carbonate  of 
lime,  they  amount  to  many  hundreds ;  but  thousands  and 
teas  of  thousands  more  might  occur  under  the  operation  of 
only  a  few  of  the  laws  of  which  we  shall  afierwaros  treat 

Among  the  secondary  forms  of  crystals  there  are  some 
which  wSa  in  their  characters  from  those  already  de- 
scribed. Let  us  auppose  two  diagonal  lines  to  be  mawn 
through  oppoaite  an^^  and  crosring  each  other  on  die  fiues 
(rf'die  ciJm.  It  may  be  obsnred,  by  referring  to^^.  2,  that 
the  solid  angles  at  the  extremitiea  of  all  these  diagonajsare 
truncated  to  produce  the  octahedron;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  ue  solid  angles  lU  the  eztxemities  of  only  one 
of  uose  diagonala  on  <me  plane,  and  a  transverse  diagonal 
on  a  parallel  plane^  are  truncated,  producing  a  fiiur 
inst«ia  of  an  eight-sided  secondary  figure ;  these  are 
termed  hemi  forms,  from  their  presenting  only  half  the 
number  of  planes  which  might  be  expected  from  the  sym- 
metry of  the  primary  cryaul.  These  d^eciive  figures,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  from  their  wanting  the  number  of 
&ces  which  mi^t  be  expected  on  the  trystal,  are  frequently 
troublesome  to  the  mineral<^;i8t,  and  occasionally  mislead 
him ;  but  there  is  another,  of  a  much  more  capndoua  de- 
viation from  the  zegidaritT  (tf  the  snnple  fenna,  which  is 


stiU  more  troublesome  than  the  preceding ;  theee  ue  what 
have  been  tena^'hemitrope  and  ttein  crystals.  In  twin 
crystals  the  two  individuals  are  united  in  such  a  manner 
that  if  one  of  them  be  made  to  describe  a  half-revolution 
round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  a  plane,  which  is  either  a 
fkce  of  one  of  tne  crystals  or  which  might  be  one  in  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  erystaUogn^y,  it  oomes  into  the  positun  of 
the  other. 

Twin  crystals  m  produced  by  the  tmiim  of  two  or  more 
crystals  aooot^ng  to  some  regular  plan,  so  that  if  anj  num- 
ber of  twin  oystals  of  die  same  kmd  of  mioeial  diould  b« 
found,  they  would  be  ftshioned  in  the  same  manner.  Hence 
these  apparently  capricious  oompoaite  figures  are  snljieet  to 
definite  uws,  and  are  not  the  results  of  mere^  aoeiaental 
aggregation.  There  are  also  two  other  dasses  of  irregular 
foims  of  crystals,  one  of  which,  termed  by  Hauy  epigene, 
occurs  where  a  crystallized  mineral  has  undergone  a  che- 
mical change  without  disintegmtion  or  suffering  any  change 
of  figure ;  tiw  form  in  the  altered  state  of  die  mineral  not 
being  proper  to  the  new  substance^  bnt  TwnsiniDg  that  of 
the  original  body. 

The  other  class,  termed  pteudotnorphoiu,  uipears  as  if 
they  had  been  produced  in  moulds  resulting  mm  the  de- 
struetiMi  of  orystals  of  other  snbstaneea  imeh.  had  been 
indosed  or  embedded  in  tibem,  and  which  okoaUs  bemg 
filled  with  some  pew  1(ind  of  minenl,  the  new  and  intrusive 
matter  assumes  die  ferm  of  the  originally  indosed  body, 
and  one  alt(^ether  foreign  to  its  pnper  shn^  Thbles  of 
the  secondary  forms  of  crystals  will  be  founa  in  the  article 
'  Ciyatallogn^fay*  already  referred  to,  and  a  eonons  illus- 
tration of  composite  crjrstals  may  be  seen  in  die  ■  sdinbuqh 
Journal  of  Science,'  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

The  secondary  forms  of  crystals  are  not  derived  from  the 
primary  by  accidental  and  indefinite  truncationa  of  the  solid 
angles  and  edges,  but  according  to  known  and  definite  laws, 
so  that  all  the  possible  alterations  of  figure  which  any  given 
primary  form  can  undetgo,  might  be  determined  a  pnon' 
if  the  extreme  limits  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  edges 
considend  to  be  cut  off  in  prodndng  new  planes  woe 
known.  "Within  well  ascertamed  Umits,  however,  msnv 
thousands  of  possible  secondary  fbrm,  bdongmg  to  each 
kind  of  primary,  might  be  deteimined  with  abeolnte  pre- 
cision. 

The  laws  aceordii^  to  which  any  secondary  planes  are 
IHToduced  are  termed  the  laws  of  thoae  planes.  To  ilhis- 
trate  the  iwtnre  of  these  laws,  lA/g.  S  represent  a  square 

Fig.8. 


prism,  whose  edges  abc  are  each  divided  into  anyeqns 
number  of  parts,  which  parts  are  eonsequendy  orojtottioiial 
to  the  respective  edges.  Now  a  new  plane,  wnioi  sbonld 
cut  off  one  proportion  flom  each  of  the  ed^s  abc,  would 
evidently  be  parallel  to  the  plane  d  e/,  whose  edges  would 
coincide  with  diagonals  of  the  primary  planefc  It  would 
carry  us  beyond  the  limit  to  which  we  must  restrict  this 
paper,  if  we  were  to  enter  upon  a  geometrical  oonsideistiaD 
of  these  lines,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
thia  statement  that  if  on  any  square  prism  we  fimd  a  set  of 
planes  truncatinK  its  solid  an^es,  and  if  we  aasnme  the 
edges  of  these  phmes  to  be  respectively  parallel  to  the  dia- 
gonals of  the  primary  planes,  the  ratio  or  oomuimliic 
lengths  of  the  edges  a  and  e  may  be  fbund,  and  thus  the 
distmction  between  prisms  of  different  he^ts  belongii^te 
d^ejrent  minerals  may  be  ascertained.  CVystals  belopEing 
to  the  other  primary  forms  may  genoally  be  diatinguisbed. 
88  we  have  already  stated,  by  measurement  of  the  angjei 
at  which  the  planes  severally  incline  to  each  other.  Bat  in 
order  to  investigate  the  laws  of  their  respective  seoondaiy 
planes,  we  require  to  know  the  comparative  lengths  of  the 
lateral  and  terminal  edges,  which  may  be  found  bv  means 
analogous  to  those  we  have  just  described.  The  rhomboid 
however,  whose  edges,  like  those  of  the  cahe,  are  all  eausL 
does  not  require  this  preliminary  inTCsticaXioo,  but  the  Ian 
of  new  planes  may  be  detammw^^py^i^^gMm  bIom 
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Wbea  a  plane  similar  to  that  shown  in  Jig.  8  occurs  on 
one  solid  anrie  of  a  crystal,  it  genei^lly  occurs  on  all  the 
others,  astablisfaing  what  Hauy  nas  termed  the  law  qf  sym- 
metry.  But.  as  we  have  before  stated  in  reference  to  the 
cube,  this  law  is  occasionally  deviated  from  by  the  produc- 
tion  of  only  one-half  the  symmetrical  number  of  secondary 
planes  on  a  square  pnsm.  This  remark  also  applies  to  such 
other  kinda  of  BaconaBrT  planes  as  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 
Besides  the  plane  shown  inj^.  8,  there  are  ^»  oUwr 
inds  affecting  the  soUd  angles. 

First,  such  as  would  cut  off  one,  two,  three  or  more  por- 
tions of  the  edges  a  and  b,  but  at  the  same  time  some  other 
number  from  the  edge  c.  Thus  if  one  porti(ni  be  cut  from 
a  and  one  from  b,  there  will  be  two,  three,  ibur,  or  some 
other  number  cut  from  c ;  or  if  three  portions  were  cut  from 
a  and  three  fitim  b,  either  one,  two,  ibur,  five,  or  some  other 
number  would  be  cut  from  c,  so  that  a  numerous  series  of 
planes  of  this  nature  might  occur  on  each  solid  angle. 

The  second  kind  of  planes  are  those  which  vouH  cut  off 
an  equal  number  of  parts  ftom  a  and  e,  but  a  different 
number  from  b.  But  in  this  case  there  wonld  be  two 
planes  on  each  solid  uigle,  for  if  we  suppose  one  plane  to  cut 
three  parts  from  a,  and  three  ftxim  c,  and  two  from  £,  a  second 
plane  would  also  be  produced,  cutting  three  parts  fhnn  b  and 
c,  and  two  from  a,  producing  two  punes  similar  to  those  in 


Each  of  the  series  of  planes  of  the  first  kind  would  have 
an  edge  parallel  to  the  diagonal  d  e,  fig,  8 ;  and  each  of 
those  of  the  second  kind  would  have  ed^  mrallel  to  the 
diagonals,  df  and  «/  of  the  same  figure.  The  planes  <^ 
the  ihird  class  also  occur  in  pairs,  and  are  snoh  as  wonld 
be  produced  by  cutting  off  dissimilar  numbers  parts 
from  the  three  edges,  such  as  two  parts  from  a,  three  from 
and  four  from  c,  none  of  the  edges  of  these  new  planes  heii^ 
parallel  to  any  diagonal. 

The  secondary  planes  on  the  termmal  eogoa  may  cut  off 
any  number  of  puts  from  the  edees  r  and  o,  and  tne  same 
or  any  other  number  irom  «  and  c.  llioBe  on  the  laieral 
edges,  if  they  cut  unequal  portions  from  a  and  o,  and  b  and 
n,  will  be  found  to  occur  in  pairs.  Single  planes  on  the 
lateral  edges  are  such  as  would  result  from  cutting  a 
and  o,  and  b  and  n  equally ;  and  the  secondary  planes  on 
the  other  primal^  forms  aru  produced  by  laws  analogous 
to  those  we  have  just  described. 

The  reasons  for  preferring  prisms  to  octahedrons  for  the 
primary  forms  mav  be  thus  bnelly  stated. 

We  liBTe  already  seen  that  the  octahedron  derived  from 
the  cube  mi^t  he  taken  as  the  fiindunental  or  primary 
figure  of  that  system  of  crystallisation.  An  octahedron 
derived  from  the  truncation  of  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
of  the  square  prism,  or  of  its  solid  angles,  by  planes  which 
would  intersect  the  terminal  planes  parallel  to  their  dia- 
gonals, might  be  assumed  as  the  primary  form  of  this 
system ;  and  octahedrons'  similarly  derived  from  the  other 
prisms  might  also  be  regarded  as  the  primaries  of  their  re- 
spective systems.  And  these  figures  have  accordingly 
been  adopted  by  Mobs  as  the  fiindamental  forma  of  his 
system  of  crystallographv.  From  the  greater  simpHci^, 
however,  of  derivation  which  results  from  the  assumption 
of  the  prisms  as  primary  forms,  and  the  greater  mathe- 
matical ikcilities  m  determining  the  rela^ons  of  the  de- 
rived to  the  primary,  we  hm  hMn  induoed  to  retain  them 
as  the  ftindamental  forms  of  our  system.  For  the  relations 
among  these  primary  and  tluSr  respective  secondary  forms 
ar^  according  to  our  plan,  dependent  only  upon  the  pnmor- 
tions  the  primary  edges  required  to  be  cut  off  to  produce 
given  secondary  planes.  But  in  taking  the  octabeorons  as 
primaries,  Hons  has  founded  the  relations  of  these  to  the 
sucondary  figures  upon  the  relative  lengths  the  axes  a( 
the  doived  figures,  according  to  which  view  of  derivation 
the  lateral  pluies  of  the  square  prism  would  be  denoted 
a.<t  those  of  an  octahedron  with  an  infinitely  long  axis,  and 
the  end  planes  as  those  of  an  octahedron  with  an  infinitely 
short  axis.   And  for  all  the  vaiious  prisms  which  may 
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occur,  octahedrons  must  first  be  found,  from  the  mflntt* 

prolongation  of  whose  axes  the  given  prisms  may  be  pro ' 
duced.  From  the  complexity  St  this  method  it  will  pro- 
bably not  extend  for  beyond  the  school  of  its  highly 
ingenious  author. 

The  exact  relations  among  primary  and  secondary  forms 
may  be  determined  mathematically,  sometimes  from  mea- 
surement acd  sometimes  from  paralleUsms  between  certain 
edges  of  the  secondary  figures.  And  the  mathematical 
processes  ma^  be  either  those  of  plane  trigonometry,  as  ap- 
plied by  Hauy;  or  spherical  trigonometry,  as  used  by  ether 
authors;  or  analytical  geometry,  as  applied  byMr.Whe- 
well,  in  a  paper  in  the  PhiLliiais.  for  1825;  or  by  re- 
ferring the  planes  of  the  crystal  to  the  surface  of  a  sphere, 
and  denoting  their  positions  stereographicall^,  as  shown 
in  a  paper  by  Professor  Miller,  of  Cunbridge,  in  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Fhil.  Mag.  of  Febnuiy,  1835. 

Crystallization  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
take>  place  form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  variety  of  figures  under  which  crystals 
present  themselves,  but  in  relation  to  much. more  compre- 
hensive geological  investigations  into  the  formation  of  the 
earl^  crystalline  rocks  and  the  various  .embedded  crys- 
tallized minerals,  and  into  the  manner  in  irtiich  the  nume- 
rous crystalline  bodies  found  in  the  metallio  and  other  veins 
have  been  produced. 

Vrtm  the  great  length  of  time  during  vbiefa  these  na- 
tural'processes  must  have  been  in  action,  the  slowness  with 
which  they  probably  have  proceeded,  and  the  hidden  re- 
cesses in  which  they  have  taken  plaoe,  the  progress  of 
natural  crystallization  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
ever  observed.  For  the  production  of  saline  crystals  at 
the  bottom  of  certain  lakes,  and  even  that  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  observed  in  a  pn^iressive  state 
of  ftnmation,  cannot  be  r^|;arded  as  belonging  to  the  dsss 
of  phenomena  we  are  contemplating. 

Not  having  therefore  the  operation  of  nature  open  to  our 
inspection,  our  only  sources  of  information  relative  to  the 
formation  of  crystals  are  those  afforded  by  the  processes  of 
artifleial  crjvtallization.  and  here  until  very  recently  our 
experimatts  weore  eiroumstnihed.  and  our  viem  bounded  by 
a  very  fow  mo^  cdT  operation;  that  of  the  deposit  of  oys- 
tals  from  solution  in  some  fluid ;  their  production  while 
gradually  cooling  ftorn  a  state  of  iVision ;  and  their  volatili- 
sation by  heat  or  otherwise.  Latterly,  however,  by  the  aid 
of  that  universal  agent,  electricity,  new  methods  of  pro- 
ducing crystals  have  been  pursued:  much  of  the  darkness 
in  which  the  subject  had  been  previously  involved  has  been 
dispelled,  and  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  Uiat  all  the 

fihenomena  of  ciystallization  are  governed  in  a  greater  or 
ess  degree  by  electric  influence. 

'  Hie  crystEulication  of  salts  from  solution  in  fluids  gene- 
rally takes  place  when  the  solutions  are  suffidenUy  evapo- 
rated, but  the  degree  of  evaporation  is  very  different  for 
different  substances.  Some  salts  b^in  to  cryslaUice  at  the 
surfoce  very  soon  afr^  evaporation  on&menoas,  and  others 
(for  example,  sugar)  must  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thiok  syrup  h^re  any  crystals  will  be  formed.  Hot 
fluids  will  genendly  dissolve  more  matter  than  cold  ones, 
and  crystals  are  frequonUy  produced  during  the  cooling  of 
the  hot  solution.  Some  solmile  substances  however  cannot 
be  brought  to  crystallize  under  any  circumstances  hitherto 
tried;  but  on  the  solvent  evaporating,  a  thick  pasty  matter 
is  left,  which  by  further  evap«ation  becomes  a  hard  solid 
mass.  Camphor  affords  an  instance  of  the  formation  of 
crystals  by  volatilization.  The  sides  of  a  botfle  omtaining 
this  body  may  frequentiy  be  observed  incmstad  with  bril- 
liant crystals. 

The  sla^  of  furnaces  will  frequently  be  found  to  contain 
crystallizra  matter ;  and  the  common  rolls  of  sulphur  when 
broken  will  freqnently  preseot  small  cavities  lined  with 
thin  needle-like  cr^tals. 

The  later  processes  to  which  we  have  referred  depend- 
ing upon  elec^city,  have  been  suggested  and  put  in  opera* 
tion  chiefly  by  Mr.  Becquerel,  who  has  by  the  electrical 
induction  of  chemical  action  effected  the  crystallization 
of  mineral  bodies  which  are  wholly  insoluble  in  any  fluid 
which  doesaot  subject  them  to  immediate  chemical  change. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Bristol,  some 
experiments  of  the  same  nature  were  described  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Cross,  who  it  appears  had  been  following  up  Mr. 
Becquerd's  course  of  experiments  without  beii^  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  ha^l^n  carried,  or  of  th^i^agans 
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•mpkiyed  hj[  bim  to  produce  his  xesnlta.  Some  account  of 
thme  expenments  vul  appear  in  one  of  the  fbrthcoming 
London  teientiQc  journals. 
CSABA,  or  TSABA.  in  the  south-east  of  the  county  of 
'  Bikes,  in  Hungaiy,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
village  in  Europe.   It  vas  built  by  Baron  von  Harruckem 
in  1715)  and  colonized  with  Lutheran  Slovaks,  who  are 
now  become  identified  with  the  native  Hungarians.   It  is 
situated  on  the  Hejo,  in  46*  40'  north  lat.,  and  21°  8' 
east  long.   It  contains  a  Protestant  church  and  about  2000 
houSBB.    In  1819  the  popul^ion  amounted  to  17,850;  it 
hu  since  inotaaaed  to  upinids  of  20,000.  of  whom  16,700 
are  LuthenuUk  aad  3700  Roman  Catholics.  The  vicinity 
produces  an  inibiior  kind  of  wine,  but  very  considerable 
quantities  of  grain,  flax,  and  hemp;  the  grazing  of  cattle 
and  sheep  is  eairied  on  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The 
Koros  flows  near  this  vill^.   In  population  it  is  inferior 
only  to  eight  other  places  in  the  kingdom. 
OSAN  AD,  or  TS  AN  AD,  a  county  of  Hun^^.  [Chonad.] 
(JSONGRA'D.  a  county  of  Hunpiy,  nearlym  the  centre 
of  thai  kingdom,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Theiss.   It  is 
separated  by  the  Marosh  from  the  county  of  Toronta.  Its 
ares  is  about  1333  square  miles;  it  contains  1  royal  ftee 
town,  Szegedin,  3  market-towns,  6  villages,  and  30  exten- 
sive prsdia,  or  privileged  settlements,  and  has  a  population 
of  108,235  in  1825 ;  now  of  about  113,000  souls,  70,060  of 
whom  are  Roman  Catholics.   The  surftoe  is  a  vhin,  here 
and  there  interrupted  by  low  hilU,  cowred  with  woods  or 
vineyards;  the  suf  is  in  general  a  black  rich  loam,  in  parts 
sandy     swampy.   Being  liable  to  extensive  inundations, 
the  water  is  not  good,  nor  is  the  ciimate  healthy.   It  is 
watered  by  three  laree  rivers,  the  Theiss,  Marosh,  and 
Koros,  besides  the  Kurcza,  Korogy,  and  other  minor 
streams.   The  laud  available  for  cultivation  is  estimated  at 
695,390  acres,  of  which  about  82,800  are  occupied  by  woods, 
and  176,020  by  pastures;  the  remainder  is  arable  land, 
vineyards,  or  gardens.   It  is  a  fine  grain  country,  particu- 
larly for  barley,  maize,  and  oats ;  much  flax  and  excellent 
tobacra  are  raised ;  it  produces  an  inferior  sort  of  wine,  and 
maintains  large  flocks  and  herds.   The  Csongr4d  oxen  are 
esteemed  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  are  nume- 
rous establishments  for  breeding  horses.   Swine  in  great 
numbers  are  fed  on  aoonu  and  maize;  and  mueh  wax  and 
honey  are  made. 

CS(^GRAD^  a  market-town  in  the  north-west  of  the 
ounnty  <tf  the  same  name,  on  a  neck  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Koros  and  Theiss,  in  46°  43'  N.  lat.  and 
20°  9'  £.  long.  It  is  the  county-town,  is  wdl-built,  and  has 
about  13,000  inhabitants,, who  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
their  vineyards,  rearing  cattle,  and  trading  with  other  parts 
ef  Hungary.  The  old  castle  is  fallen  into  complete  decay. ' 

CTENODA'CTTYLA  (Dejean),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Geodeph^,  and  subsection  Trun- 
catipennes.  Technical  characters : — body  but  sightly  elon- 
gated, flattened ;  thorax  longer  than  brood,  truncated 
posteriorly ;  temunal  joint  of  the  palpi  almost  oval ;  three 
basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  dilated,  nearly  triangular  or  heart- 
sluped;  claws  dentieulated  beneath. 

Dqean  in  his  'Catalecua  dea  CeUoptdies'  only  enume- 
rates three  species  of  this  genus,  all  of  which  ue  from 
Ouiana.  Then  are  however  othw  sneoflH  known.  Ct9- 
nodaetyla  Cheotolatii  is  less  thui  half  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  blue-black  colour  above,  and  brown  beneath:  the  tbo- 
tax  is  red,  and  the  le«  and  antennn  are  yeHowish-red. 

CTENODA'CTYLUS,  a  genus  of  rodent  animab  of  the 
iSunily  Armtxdidee,  established  by  Mr.  Gray. 

Generic  Character.— 'Each,  foot  with  four  toes  only  and 
an  obsolete  clawless  wart  in  place  of  the  thumb;  claws 
small  and  filenlated ;  toet  pectinated  internally,  with  small 
bmy  appoftdages.  Tail  yfxj  short  and  bury.  Dental 
formula- 
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Mr.  Gray  ia  of  opmion  HaX  this  sul^enus  appears  to  be 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  Lemmings  (ZemimaX  which 
it  a^reei  in  teeth  and  form,  but  difiers  from  them  in  only 
havmg  fimr  free  toes  on  each  of  the  feet  and  a  very  obscure 
clawless  wart  in  place  of  the  thumb,  and  in  the  claws  of 
all  the  feet  being  short  and  incurved,  those  of  the  hinder 
mies  being  coverml  with  a  tuft  of  rigid  hair,  more  especially 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  two  inner  toes,  each  of  which  also 
^  a  doubly  small,  deeply  pectinated,  bony  plate  ui  its 


Inner  side.  Ihe  tail  is  vuy  short,  scarcely  looger  than  the 
fur  of  the  hock,  covered  with  long  bristly  hair.  THia  cutting 
teeth  incurved,  the  lower  roimded  in  front,  the  upper  con- 
cavely  truncated.  The  upper  grinders  are  probably  ILks 
the  lower,  which  are  laminar  and  with  a  two-lobed  crown, 
the  anterior  lobe  being  transverse,  narrow,  round  on  the 
outer,  and  narrow  and  sharp  on  the  inner  side;  the  hinder, 
lobed,  larger,  and  roundetC  the  bbe  of  the  two  anterior 
ones  being  rather  wider  than  km^  and  that  of  the  last  as 
long  as  it  IS  wide.  (Gray.) 

The  Ibllowing  neraes  is  recorded  by  the  autbor  above 
quoted:  CHewtaaeq/lut  Matttmiit  Mauon**  OuA Bat. 

DescripHon. — Fur  soft,  silky;  miper  parts  Ailvons  brown; 
the  hair  veiy  thin,  pale  leadHXilourea  at  the  base^  pale 
fulvous  at  the  end,  with  very  short  blackish  tips,  espeeuJly 
upon  the  head ;  chin,  throat,  inner  side  of  .unbs  and  be- 
neath whitish,  with  the  same  lead-coloured  base  to  the 
hairs.  Head  rather  small  and  densely  hairy ;  muzsle  verv 
small,  black ;  mouth  rather  small ;  cutting  teeth  exposed, 
rounded  and  smooth  in  front,  white-  the  whiskers  very 
long,  twice  as  long  as  the  head,  rigid,  black,  with  two  or 
three  slender  long  bristles  over  the  ^ebrows ;  eyes  mode- 
rate, rather  nearer  the  ears  than  the  end  of  the  nose ;  lh« 
ears  rounded,  externally  covered  with  dense  short  fur  like 
the  body,  internally  rather  naked,  black,  with  a  distinct 
helix.  I^bs  short;  the  feet  oovwed  with  shwiish  cather 
adpressed  hair;  tfaefcvefeet  short;  the  toes  free^  the  two 
middte  ones  nearly  equ^  the  inner  rather  shortei;  and  the 
outer  shortest  of  all ;  the  claws  shor^  sube^oaL  inenrved, 
black,  not  so  long  as  the  binder  ones ;  the  hindor  feet  large 
with  naked  sbles;  toes  free,  the  three  inner  equal,  the  outer 
rather  the  shortest,  the  two  inner  toes  with  two  series  of 
four  or  five  bony  lamina  ]daeed  side  by  sid^  ferming  a 
comb-like  process,  and  covered  with  some  very  stiff  bristly 
incurved  hair;  the  tail  v^  short,  (^lindrical,  ending  in  a 
parcel  of  rather  rigid  black-tipped  hairs.  Size  and  shape 
about  that  of  a  half-grown  guinea-pig.  Length  ^stuffed 
specimen)  from  nose  to  base  of  tail,  9  inches ;  of  the  tail. 
1  inch  (the  longest  bristle  extends  beyond  the  tip) ;  of  the 
hind  feet,  li  inch ;  of  the  ears,  A  of  an  inch.  (Gray.)  Lo- 
eali^,  Ope  of  Good  Hope. 

*  I  am  not  aware,'  says  Mr.  Gray,  speakii^  of  the  comb- 
like  appendage  '  of  the  same  kind  or  process  being  found 
on  the  toes  of  any  of  the  Mammalia.  It  most  nearly  re- 
sembles the  pectinated  edge  at  the  daws  of  the  iniddle  toes 
of  the  feet  of  the  (Goatsuckers  and  Herons :  it  may  probably 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  to  clear  their  coats  of  in- 
truding insects,  and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  feet  of 
the  two  living  animals  in  the  cellectioD  of  the  Zooloeical 
Sbcrety,  said  to  come  from  Barbory,  continually  scratching 
themselves  with  their  hind  claws.  Some  of  the  Lemmings, 
to  which  these  auimals  are  most  nearly  allieo,  are  pocuUar 
for  having  a  verv  curious  conformation  in  the  claw  of  the 
index  flnger  of  the  hand.' 

Mr.  Gray  refers  to  two  specimens  in  the  British  Museum 
one  of  which  is  marked  in  the  hand-writing  of  his  late 
uncle  Dr.  £.  W.  Croy.  '  &  E  Spei  Masson,  1 744,  appears 
to  be  a  variation  of  No.  1,*  which  last  Mr.  Gray  thmu  ii 
fttobably  the  other  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  w^bh 
18  rather  lai^er. 

The  spedes  is  named  after  Mr.  Francis  Masson,  who  was 
one  of  his  majest^s  gardeners,  and  published  s  parer  in 
PhiL  Trans.,  Ixvi.  (1775),  giving  an  account  of  three 
journeys  from  Cape  Town  to  the  southern  parts  of  AiO^es, 
undertaken  for  the  discovery  of  new  plants,  towards  the 
im^vement  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  Kew. 

The  description  of  this  curious  animal  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Grray*s '  SpicUegia  Zoologies*,' whoe  there  is  a  fij^uie 
of  the  Bpeciea,  and  where  the  reader  will  find  much  origmal 
and  valuable  information  illustrated  by  plates. 
CTK'NOMYS.  [MuRiDJE.] 

CTENO'STOMA  (Klug).  a  genus  of  (>)Ieopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  section  Creodephaga.  and  femily  ucindelids. 
Distinguishing  characters  * — the  basal  joints  o^the  anterior 
tarsi  dilated  in  the  male  sex,  the  third  with  an  obliquely 
elongated  portion  cm  the  inner  side ;  body  narrow  and  lODg'; 
thorax  long,  somewhat  globular  in  the  middle,  and  sud- 
denly oonstoieted  towaras  the  bate  and  apex;  antenna 
setaoeoua;  palpi  long  and  dirtinct;  nuntum  nindshed  with 
a  tooth-like  prooesa  m  the  anteria  and  emargiualad  part. 

"  '  Splcllrfi*  ZiMwoincs,.oT  oiigliwl  ngmy  utd  ibott  ajtittmtile  Pwilp 
UouMBawuid  anAffOMf  AatauU'  by  3ah%B3lrajti  Qnv J|CL8. 
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dewtloma  mae^eittwm  iKInr),  is  ibont  half  an  inch  m 
mgth,  and  of  a  Imuay-black  eolonr ;  the  ^ytm  are  dis- 
tmoUy  ninotured,  and  have  a  txanmne  fdlomh  ftnia  in 
the  oUillei  the  U«i  are  TaOowWi 


I 


^ClMKMlaU  IBtrflMltllll  ] 

«,  denolM  tba  nUond  IragA. 

litis  apeciet  ia  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Eight  or  nine  other 
•peoies  are  known,  all  of  whic^  inhabit  South  America: 
several  are  fVom  Brazil. 

Under  this  head  may  be  noticed  three  other  genera 
closely  allied  to  the  one  just  described :  the  genera  The- 
raiet,  THayaifyIa,mA  CoUiurui. 

The  species  of  these  three  genera  are  at  once  distin- 
Kuisbed  from  those  of  Ctenostoroa,  by  their  having  no  tooth- 
like process  in  the  emargination  of  the  mentum.  The 
princ^  ohaxaoters  of  the  genus  TheraUt  (Latreille}  are 
as  fbllows :— -tarsi  nearly  the  same  in  both  sexes,  the  third 
joint  shtnter  than  tlw  two  basal  joints,  and  notched  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  fourth  joint  verv  short  and  beart-du^wd ;  internal 
maxUiary-paliH  verysnuul,  and  oonsisting  of  one^int  only. 

The  species  of  tois  genus  are  of  an  intermediate  form, 
6otween  Ctenostoma  and  Cicindela :  they  are  shorter  and 
broader  in  proportion  than  thoae  of  the  former,  and  hence 
approach  the  latter ;  but  the  thorax  is  of  that  same  globular 
form  (though  short)  as  observed  in  Ctenostoma. 

Only  four  or  five  species  are  known,  and  these  are  from 
Java  and  Guinea:  their  colouring  is  very  brilliant. 

Thmites  la&iata  is  of  a  brULiant  blue  colour,  with  violet 
reflections ;  the  elytra  are  nearly  double  the  width  of  the 
thorax ;  the  labrum,  femora  and  abdomen,  are  of  a  red^h- 
yellow  eolottr. 

The  ^eraes  of  the  genus  Tricon^^  (Latreille)  very 
mudi  resemble,  in  form  and  general  mpearanee,  those  of 
Ctenostoma ;  but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  having 
the  jointa  of  the  tarsi  nearly  etivaT  in  length,  the  three 
basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  dilated,  the 
third  being  prolonged  (Ailiquely  on  the  inner  aide,  and  the 
palpi  beii^  less  conspicnous  from  their  comparatively 
smaller  size. 

Of  this  genus  three  species  are  known :  they  inhabit  the 
islands  north  of  Australia. 

The  technical  characters  of  the  genus  ColUurw  axe: — 
fourth  joint  of  all  the  tarsi  proloi^ed  on  the  inner  side  in 
both  sexes;  thorax  elongate,  nearly  cvlindrical,  and  con- 
stricted near  the  base  and  apex;  body  elongate,  nearly 
cvUndric^  broader  towards  the  posterior  part;  antemue 
short,  s^t^  thiekeiied  towards  the  i^pex. 

Ail  the  species  of  this  genus  as  yet  discovered  (which 
amount  to  on^ftnir  or  five)  are  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  islands  north  of  New  Holland. 

C'oUiuru*  emarginata  (Dejean),  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a  dull  blue  colour ;  the  elytra  are  coarsely 
punctured,  and  truncated  at  their  apex  ;  'the  l^s  ore  black, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thighs,  which  are  red. 

CIE'SIAS  (Krjjffwc),  the  son  of  Ctesiochus,-was  a  Greek 
physician  and  historian,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the 
flfth  century  b.c  He  bdonged  to  an  Asclepiad  house  at  Cni- 
di»,  but  spent  seventeen  years  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Moemon.  (£)iodor.  U.  32.)  We  gather  from  Tsetses 
(Chfl.  i.  1,  82),  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Cynasa  (401  B.C.),  and  Diodorus  says,  that  he  was  raised 
from  the  situation  of  a  captive  to  his  post  of  royal  physician : 
but  it  appears  from  Xenophon  and  Plutarch  ijnoo.  i-  8.  9 
27  ;  tU.  Arlaaetrx$*,  a.  xi.X  was  one  of  Artaxerxes* 

jiBiTiHiitt  attondsnts  at  that  banle,  so  that  of  course  he 
«oiild  not  ban  Wen  into  the  hands  of  the  Peruana  on 


ibat  oceasioii.  It  is  m<ne  pnbaUe  that  thejmat  aitma 
tion  m  which  Greek  phydcians  were  held  in  Persia,  where 
they  had.  since  the  time  of  Deraooedee,  completely  super- 
seded the  Egyptian  practitioners,  ltduoed  Ctesias  to  foUow 
the  example  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  and  betake  himself 
to  a  ootmtry  where  his  art  was  so  much  more  appreciated 
and  so  much  better  rewarded  than  in  Greece.  Ctesias 
wrote— I.  Persian  Htstorr,  in  twenty-three  books,  of  whidi 
the  first  six  treated  of  tne  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  the 
remainder  carried  down  the  history  of  Persia  to  the  year 
898  B.C.  (Diod.  xiv.  46 ;  and  the  end  of  the  Persica  in 
Fhotius.)  II.  Indiw  History,  in  one  book.  HI.  A  Treatise 
«  Ifountafais.  IV.  A  Description  of  Sea-eoasts.  V.  On 
dM  Revenues  of  Asia.  TI.  On  Medicine.  We  have  many 
flr^ments  ni  his  historical  writings,  especially  of  the  Persian 
History,  wliich  are  mainly  preserved  in  the  3fyrio6ibl<m 
of-Photius :  there  are  also  fragments  in  Diodorus,  ^lan, 
and  otiber  writers.  Diodorus  says  (ii.  32),  that  he  had 
access  to  the  royal  archives ;  but  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and 
Lucian,  charve  him  in  strong  terms  with  inaccuracy  and 
fUsehood.  The  opinion  of  the  two  last-mentioned  writers 
however  is  of  no  value.  Mr.  Clinton  thinks  that  Ctesias 
had  no  intention  of  misrepresenting,  but  that  his  materials 
were  not  trustworthy  (/hsft  Rellertiei,  ii.,  p.  308) ;  and  an 
elaborate  justification  of  his  general  venujity  has  been  at 
tempted  by  Bahr,  in  Ha  introduction  to  the  beet  edition  o 
the  remains  oftiiis  author  which  baa  yet  appeared.  Ctesias 
wrote  matn^  in  the  lonio  dialect:  he  is  much  eommended 
by  Photius  mt  the  clearness  and  simo''  itf  of  bis  narrative. 
(fivnettf.  ad  Mamm,  1S24.) 

CTESirBIU  S.  an  Alexandrian  Greek  who  Irrad  about  b.  c. 
ISO — 120,  the  instructor  of  Hero  (tuxording  to  Pliny),  and 
the  inventor  of  various  hydraulic  and  other  maehinei^  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  Philo  of  Byzantium,  Athensus 
&c.  This  is  all  we  know  of  Otesibius,  except  he  wrote 
various  works,  which  are  referred  to  by  Vitruvius,  and  cited 
(cap.  1)  with  those  of  Archimedes,  where  mention  is  made 
of  authors  on  physics.  A  manuscript  of  Geodesy  is  said  to 
he  in  the  Vatican,  and  another  entitled  V  Belopoeica'  in 
some  English  library  (Heilbronner  is  authority  for  both,  who 
cites  Possevinus,  BiM.  Sel.,  edit.  Rom.,  o.  8,  P- 201,  and 
the  catalogue  of  the  Cambridge  library  (?) ).  There  is  a 
life  of  Ctesibiusby  Bernardino  oaldi,  Aug.  Vrad.,  1614. 

Of  the  d^iqrdra  we  have  already  spoken.  [CuFaTDiiA.] 
The  remainmg  inventions  attributed  to  Cteaibiuii  are  the 
water  orgtin,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  a  pump  for 
raising  water,  described  by  the  latter,  and,  according  to 
Philo  of  Byzantium,  a  machine  similu-  in  principle  to  the 
air-gun.  But  all  these  contrivances  are  impeneetty  de- 
scribed, excepting  only  the  pump,  which  was  like  what  we 
now  call  a  forcing-pump.  The  water  was  raised  by  ex- 
haustion into  a  cylinder  with  an  entering  and  issuing  valve* 
it  entered  by  means  of  the  former,  and  was  expelled  through 
the  latter  by  the  descent  of  the  piston. 

CTE'SIPHON,  a  town  of  Assyria  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  a  little  below  Seleueeia,  and  18  or  20  miles 
from  the  present  Bagdad,  was  the  winter  residence  of  ^e 
kings  of  Parthia.  (Srabo,  p.  743  e;  Tacitus.  Attn.  fi.  42.) 
They  i^eferred  Ctesiphon  in  the  winter  aa  aoeount  of  the 
mildness  of  the  dimate :  in  summer  thqr  resided  at  Ecbotana 
or  in  HvTcania.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  founded 
by  Varoanes.  (Ammianus  Mareellinus,  xxiii.  20.)  Ctesi- 
phon was  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Severus,  a.c.  1 96.  Near 
this  place  are  some  re^lain^  eepedaUy  the  Tank  Kesra,  of 
whi<ui  a  particular  description  la  given  hy  Ives.  pucK 
WORK,  p.  4110 

CTE'SIPHON,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthenes^  of  the 
deme  Anaphlystus.  He  is  known  for  a  decree  by  which  he 
proposed  to  |vesent  Demos^enes  with  a  golden  crown  as  a 
puUic  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  state.  An  ac- 
cusation founded  on  this  decree  was  brought  against  Ctesi 
phon  by  iEschineh  who  charged  him  wiQi  unconstitutional 
proceedings.  Demosthenes  replied  in  his  celebrated  ontion 
'on  ^e  Crown'  (mpt  mf&»ovX  and  C^iphon  was  ac- 
quitted. The  attack  and  the  defence  are  both  extant  The 
case  was  tried  b.  c.  330.  (Demosthenes  on  the  Ovtm,  ^ 
243, 806 ;  Clinton,  Ftut.  Hei. ;  facmms ;  DniarrHxim.) 

CUBA  is  the  largest  of  the  istands  ^rmoh  constitute  the 
Columbian  Arehipelago.  The  most  eastern  point,  Cabo 
Maysi,  is  in  74°  11',  and  the  most  western,  Cabo  San  An- 
tonio, 84°  58'  W.  of  Greenwich.  Cabo  de  Crux,  the  most 
southern  point,  is  19*  47'  16".  and  Cbbo  de  Guanos,  east  of 
Matuixas,  the  mart  rmth^^^^^'i^^^ 
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length  of  the  island  from  Cabo  Mayii  to  Calm  San  Antonio, 
ftioQK  the  curved  line,  is  793  miles.  It  is  widest  near  the 
mendian  of  77°,  where  between  Pimta  Maternello  on  the 
^lOTthem  coast,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Magdalena, 
near  the  Pico  Tarquino,  it  is  127^  miles  across.  Between 
Puerto  Princioe  and  the  Havanna,  which  tract  comprehends 
about  four-flftiu  of  the  island,  it  is  only  52  miles  wide  on  an 
aven^  llie  western  extremity  is  still  narrower,  the  isthmus 
between  the  Havanna  and  the  port  of  Batabano  bein^  only 
26  niileB  aonws.  The  surflue  ol  Cuba  alone,  accordme  to 
thektest  oaloulatious,  is  42,212  s^are  miles;  and  when 
the  idands  an  added,  which  are  meloeed  wi^in  the  nu- 
merous ree&  which  suiTound  it,  43,412  square  miles.  Its 
extent  is  therefore  about  7000  square  miles  less  than  that 
of  England,  not  including  Wales. 

The  ooast-Une  of  Cuba  is  above  2000  miles,  but  hardly 
one-third  of  it  is  accessible  to  vessels ;  the  remainder  is 
surrounded  by  banks,  reeb  and  rocks.  The  coast  from  Cabo 
de  Cruz  to  Cabo  de  Maysi  is  quite  free  from  daneer ;  and 
that  fitnn  Cabo  Maysi  to  Punta  Maternello  has  omy  a  few 
rocks.  At  Punta  MatemeUo  commence  the  numerous  keys 
of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  which  extend  for  more  than 
300  mfles  to  Punta  de  Icacos.  In  this  part,  or  more  raecisely 
opposite  the  Cayo  Crux  and  Cayo  Romano,  the  Old  ^Bahama 
Channel  is  narrowest,  being  only  15  or  20  mfles  across. 
Between  the  keys  and  Cuba  is  an  open  sea,  which  may  be 
navigated  by  small  Tessels.  From  Pnnta  de  Icaeos  to 
Baiua  Honda,  west  of  Havanna,  the  coast  is  again  free  from 
keys  and  rocks.  To  the  west  criT  Bahia  Honoa  commences 
the  soies  of  shoals  and  rocks  called  Ixjs  Colorados,  which 
extend  to  Cabo  San  Antonio.  From  the  last-named  cape 
to  Punta  de  Fiedraa  or  Liana  Punta,  the  high  coast  is  me 
from  shoals  and  rocks.  But  the  keys  and  shoals  commence 
again  to  the  west  of  the  Isla  de  Pinoa,  and  extend  to  Cabo 
de  Cms,  under  the  name  of  Jardinillos,  Cayo  Brebm,  Cayos 
de  Las  Doce  Leguas,  and  Bancos  de  Buena  Esperanza. 
Only  the  coast  between  Cochinos  Bay  and  Puerto  Casilda, 
■near  TVinidad,  forms  an  exception,  being  free  from  banks 
and  rocks.  In  Uie  Bay  of  Xagua,  about  Uiirtj  miles  east  of 
the  Jardinillos,  a  spring  of  fresh  water  is  said  to  rise  in  the 
sea  with  inch  fyrco,  that  boats  cannot  approach  it  without 
danger.  It  is  visited  hj  the  manati.  Di  the  sea  hetween 
the  northern  coast  of  Cuba  and  the  Florida  Ree(  the  Gulf 
Stream  commences,  but  here  its  currmt  is  not  8tRm&  and 
sometimes  hardly  perceptible. 

Only  the  south-eastern  part  of  Cuba  is  mountainous, 
that  which  lies  between  CaDo  de  Cruz,  Cabo  Maysi,  and 
the  town  of  Holguin.  Hus  mountain  group  is  called  Sierra 
or  Montanoe  del  Cob  re  (Snake  Mountains),  and  probably 
in  its  h^hest  parts  rises  more  than  7200  fset  above  the  sea. 
On  the  southern  coast  the  Pico  Tarquino  rises  to  a  consi- 
derable height,  which  however  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
From  this  group  a  chain  of  hills  runs  in  a  WJJ.W. 
direction,  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Villa  Clara,  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  southern,  but  afterwards  more  to 
the  northern  sfawes.  These  hills  do  not  attain  a  great  ele- 
Yttaaa.  To  ib»  north-west  of  IVinidad  stand  the  Lomas  de 
San  Juan,  whish  twminate  in  peaks  and  needles,  and  rise 
to  about  1800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevation  of  the  hills 
seems  to  deomse  as  we  advance  westward.  To  the  west  of 
the  meridian  of  Matansas  there  is  only  one  summit  that  at- 
tains 1200  feet  In  this  part  the  island  resembles  the  environs 
of  London,  its  surfece  being  slightly  undulating,  and  rising 
in  general  only  to  250  or  350  f&t  above  the  sea.  Along  the 
southern  coast  laige  tracts  of  low  country  occur.  The  vixile 
space  between  Batabano  and  Xagua  is  nothing  but  a  low 
swamp,  which  extends  three  or  four  miles  in^nd. 

There  are  no  lai^  rivers  in  Cuba.  Some  are  navigable 
a  few  miles  inland  for  small  boats ;  others  are  used  (or  irri- 
gating the  adjacent  fields. 

The  climate  of  the  Havanna  differs  consideraUy  from  that 
oC  Khigston  in  Jamaica,  though  the  difference  of  position 
does  not  exceed  five  degrees.  Hus  difference  however 
principally  occurs  in  the  cold  season,  when  tiie  thermo- 
meter at  the  Havanna  nearlyeveryyear  descends  to  60°,  uid 
sometimes  to  55°,  whilst  at  Kiiuston  it  is  never  seen  below 
69°  or  68°.  The  mean  annual  heat  at  the  Havanna  is  77°, 
that  of  the  hottest  month  (Jmy)  84°.  and  that  of  the  coldest 
70°:  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  to  94°,  or  sinks  to  55°. 
Tn  the  interior  of  the  island  however,  thin  ice  is  formed 
after  the  long  prevalence  of  northerly  vrinds,  at  places  about 
300  feet  above  the  sea.  But  Cuba  partakes,  in  some  mea- 
sure^ of  the  cUuwte  of  the  tempoate  soue,  vidtsh  if  proved 


by  the  sudden  changes  of  the  temperature,  m  which  it,  m 
some  degree,  resembles  the  United  States.  Humboldt  men- 
tions a  cWnge  of  15°  in  the  course  of  three  hours.  No 
snow  is  ever  known  to  &11,  either  on  the  Lomas  de  San 
Juan,  or  on  the  Sierra  del  Cobre.  Hail  storms  are  rare ; 
thev  occur  only  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  always 
with  south-south-westerly  winds. 

Hurricanes  are  less  frequent  in  Cuba  than  in  Jamaica 
and  the  other  Antilles.  Sometimes  none  oocar  for  six  or 
eight  years.  They  vent  their  fury  more  on  the  sea  than  on 
the  land,  and  happen,  as  in  Jamaica,  mwe  ftequentlj  on 
the  soudiem  than  on  the  northern  coast.  HnmboUt  states 
that  thev  take  place  later  in  the  year  in  Cuba  than  in  the 
idands  iarther  to  the  east  and  south.  In  the  latter  they 
are  most  frequent  in  August ;  in  Cuba  the^^  occur  mostly 
in  October,  never  in  July,  but  sometimes  m  August  and 
September.  The  same  writer  observes,  that  the  extre- 
mities of  the  long  chain  of  islands  called  the  Antilles  are  le^ 
subject  to  these  dreadful  storms  than  those  in  the  middle, 
Tobago  and  Trinidad  being  entirely  free  from  them,  and 
Cuba  not  often  experiencmg  their  ravages.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Cuba  is  exposed  to  the  boisterous  north  winds 
(Ics  nntes),  which  blow  particularly  during  the  cold  months. 

The  ^vision  of  itam  and  dry  seasons  is  not  applicable 
toCuba.  No  month  or  the  year  IS  ftee  from  rain,  ttseems, 
howBverrthat  the  greatest  quantiQr  lUls  during  May,  June 
and  July.  In  1829  the  quantity  n  rain  was  48  im^bes,  of 
which  nearly  24  inches  fell  in  these  three  months.  Earth- 
quakes frequently  occur. 

The  aborigines  who  inhabited  Cuba  in  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus, were  annihilated  before  the  jrear  1560,  though  the 
Spaniards  settled  in  this  island  only  m  151 1.  The  present 
population  consists  of  iriiites,  negroes,  and  mixed  races.  It 
amounted  in  1827  to 

Free  people  .  443.630 

namely,  •  337,126 

^^.».»ed  .  108,494 

Slaves  286,04-2 


729,66:2 

According  to  a  more  modem  census  (1831),  it  has  risen 
to  nearly  830,000  individuals.  In  1775  the  number  was  only 
170,000.  This  population,  however,  is  very  uiwqiially  dis- 
tributed ovor  the  island,  nearly  foiu-flfths  of  which  ore  veiy 
thinly  inhabited,  especially  tlu  sonthem  coos^  exbept  the 
country  between  Xagua  and  Ttinidad,  and  fliat  whidi  is  east 
of  Cabo  de  Cruz :  there  are  also  large  tracts  in  the  interior 
which  are  only  used  as  pasture-grotmd,  and  contain  hardly 
more  than  two  individuals  to  a  square  mite.   The  most 

Sipulous  portion  is  between  the  lines  from  Bahia  Honda  to 
atabano,  and  hence  to  Matanzas,  where  nearly  the  half 
of  the  whole  population  is  concentrated,  and  where  perhaps 
there  are  70  or  80  persons  to  each  square  nule.  The  tbl- 
lowing  table  shows  the  relative  population  of  the  three 
intendencias,  and  the  proportion  between  the  whites,  free 
coloured  people,  and  slaves. 
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The  cerealia  of  Europe  are  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of 
Cuba,  and  a  ^reat  quantity  of  flour  is  eonsetfuently  imported 
frcHm  the  Umted  States  for  the  consumptmi  of  ib»  white 
inhabitants.  Hie  slaves  and  people  of  oolonr  live  prina- 
pally  on  mandioca,  yanu^  baiuna^  and  maiie  or  Indiaii 
com.  with  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.  The  objects  raised 
for  consumption  and  exportation  are  sugar,  cofl»e,  tobacco, 
cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo ;  but  the  three  last  on  a  very  smaJ'. 
scale.  As  immense  tracts  are  not  cultivated,  but  only  used 
as  pasture-ground,  the  number  of  cattle  is  very  great,  anci 
hides  form  an  article  of  exportation,  but  drv  meat  (tasajoi 
is  imported  from  Venezuela.  The  sur&ce  under  culiha- 
tion  is  supposed  not  to^p^^p^^ii^^^^J^^  nncultt- 
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Mted  part  eontuni  large  prairies  or  aTunu,  on  vhieh  tbe 
Mtde  pasture,  bnt  tbe  g^teet  part  is  overgrown  vith  large 
Cneit-trees,  some  of  wnich  supply  excellent  timlier  for  ship- 
building. Gold  and  oopper  have  been  found  in  the  Sierra 
del  Cobre. 

I.  The  WettemTntendetteta  contained,  in  1827,  449  plan- 
tations of  sugar,  1207  of  coffee,  aiid  400,000  heads  of 
homed  cattle.  It  contains,  besides  the  capital,  Havanna, 
the  towns  of  Guanabacoa  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cajr  on 
which  Havanna  is  built,  with  9100  inhabitants  (in  1827X 
and  San  Carlos  de  Matanzas.  which,  in  1827,  contained 
1 1,300  inhabitants.  To  this  intendencia  belongs  the  isla  de 
loB  Pinos,  more  than  900  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
mountain  on  it  rising  lo  more  than  3000  feet  high.  It 
rantains  from  200  to  300  inhabitants ;  and  fine  forests,  in 
which  much  mahogany  is  cut 

n.  The  Central  Intendencia  contained,  in  1827.  246 
plantations  (tf  sugar,  135  of  coffee,  and  605,000  head  of 
cattle.  It  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  island,  especially 
the  country  round  the  town  of  Santo  Espiritu,  and  has 
greatly  increased  in  population  and  agricmtnre  since  the 
ports  have  been  opened  to  foreign  commwee.  Tbe  most 
populous  places  are  inland,  namely,  Santa  Clara,  With 
S500  inhabitants  (in  1827),  and  Santo  Espiritu,  with  10,800. 
The  capital  Santa  Maria  de  Puerto  Principe  is  also  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  but  carries  on  a  consid^ble 
commerce  by  means  of  its  port  Nuevitaa.  It  contained,  in 
1827,  49,000  inhabitants:  it  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  for  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America. 
Besides,  there  is  on  the  northern  coast  the  harbour  of  San 
Juan  de  tos  Remedies,  with  5200  inhabitants  (in  1827), 
and  on  the  southern,  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  with  12,500^  and 
Fernandina  de  Xagua. 

HI.  The  Eattem  Intendencia  contained,  in  1827,  305 
plantations  of  sugar,  725  of  cofffee,  and  105,000  head  of 
cattlew  Santiago  de  CulM,  the  antient  capital,  has  a  good 
harbour  and  26,000  inhabitants.  There  are  also  three  other 
harbours,  whidi  are  much  frequented  by  vessels,  Man- 
xanillo,  north-east  of  the  Cabo  da  Cms,  Baraeoa,  near  Cabo 


Maysi,  and  Gibara.  forther  west.  The  last  is  tha  pnt  of 
Holgmn.  a  small  town  in  the  interior. 

Commerce. — ^In  few  oountries  has  commerce  increased  so 
rapidly  as  in  Cuba.  About  1780,  the  exportation  of  its 
own  produce  amounted  to  little  more  than  two  millions  of 
Spanish  dollars  in  value:  in  tbe  throe  years  from  1881  to 
1 833,  the  average  value  of  all  goods  exported  had  risen  to  be  ■ 
tween  13andl4million8,  though  in  some  partsaoonsiderable 
smuggling  trade  was  carried  on.  This  mcrease  hag  of  Ute 
been  considerable,  since  (in  1816)  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
have  been  admitted  into  the  ports.  Though  Havanna  is  by 
far  the  most  important  trading  town,  other  places  carry  on 
a  considerable  cwnmerce.  as  the  following  table  shows. 


TONNAGE  OF  VE8SKLS. 


PORTS. 

OntwudB. 

1828. 

1829. 

1828. 

I8IS1 

Santiago  do  Cabk  .  ^ 
Pneno  Principa    .  . 
Hfttanua 
Tiliiidmil 

Bu«wft      •  . 
MwuuiQlo  ■      «  • 

169.889 
33.37« 
4,SSS 

x,as3 

18,891 

i:S 

8,112 

163,8S« 
31,734 

31,331 
18.885 
1.431 
£.139 
1,486 
3.194 

136.969 
33,209 
3.479 
80.161 
17.616 

1,S^ 
I.9S9 
6,996 

144,487 
94,876 
6.136 
»,779 
17.009 
I.IN 
3,03S 
1,488 
8,883 

«77.0« 

S«,253 

929,830 

2S8.7M 

The  chief  articles  of  importation  are  provisions,  par- 
ticularly flour,  rice  and  maize,  butter,  cneese,  candles, 
and  tallow,  tasajo  and  hams,  and  salted  fish  and  cod. 
Brandy  and  the  wines  of  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Germany  also  form  a  considerab^  branch  of  imputation. 
As  Cuba  has  no  mannfootuies*  cotton  stuflb,  woollen 
goods,  linens,  hardwaiea,  and  fllk  stoffi  are  imported  to  a 
lanre  amount 

The  course  and  amount,  stated  in  English  money,  of  the 
trade  of  Cuba,  in  the  three  years  whidh  ended  viOi  183% 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 


1831. 

ISSB. 

183aL 

InpoiU. 

Expoite. 

Import*. 

Bxporti. 

Importa. 

EsptwU. 

Ponner  Spubh  CglonlM         .      .  . 
Hun  Town*  .... 
UniMd  SUIw  of  Asmiea 
Fimnee      .      .      .      ,  • 

lUlr  

Portnital  

Stradan  and  Douwrk                 .  . 

£. 

880.394 
364,649 
977,147 

ise.soo 

309.403 
4.719 
9e.l94 
6,817 

disss 

£. 

648,683 
151,fiS8 
396.013 
816.996 
91,987 
826,608 
91.011 
69.877 

i.UO 

£. 
911.086 
669,907 
387,861 
738,319 
167.880 

ssi.oes 

7,489 
61.33L 
10.983 

7.090 

•6. 

606.368 
206,998 
438,432 
647,996 
75.90s 
437,851 

4.677 
993,483 

12.879 
266 

£. 
836.243 
386.183 
196.£E3 
929.481 
193,337 
338,677 

10 .7» 

42.417 
9.401 

10,971 
7,138 

£. 
666,317 
269.994 
313,866 
913.934 
110,691 

66,681 
4,948 

207,336 
15.867 
13,833 

3.839,306 

9.001.487 

8,U9.fl7 

S,8».278 

S.90ft,BU 

9,707,B1S 

The  irapetts  m  1833  consisted  at, — 

Oninud  floor,  HlMd»Mtaadafh,baUnuddM    ..      .  A  l.»,586 

WiM,  apfalta.  bMT.  ud  oU   ^'fSt 

Spi«M  and  dried  fMti   

AfcUt  Md  hud  mm   122'^ 

Cotton,  linn,  woolka.  and  ink  foodi   903,634 

The  remaining  value  being  made  up  of  tunber,  glass, 
earthenware,  cordage,  and  variou  other  less  important 
articles. 

The  quantities  exported,  during  the  three  years  above- 
mentioned,  of  vanouB  artidea,  the  prodnoe  of  the  idand, 

were  as  under  • — 


188L 

isae. 

1883. 

SiV"  •      •  • 

.  Cwt 

1,682.726 

1,701.90* 

Hum      .  • 

Pipaa 

3.838 

8,429 

MoIbmn 

83,001 

100,178 

OoffM    .  • 

.  *  .  Cwt 

«^.976 

467.341 

6,663 

6,741 

Li,271 

Leaf  Tobacco 

2.936,860 

1,910.'»0 

8.311.375 

Cigm   .  > 
Cotton     .  • 

e.289.9?5 

U.803.075 

16.i^.88£ 

■ 

685,900 

730.990 

551.itiW 

Cocoa 

180,496 

36.860 

99.9^ 

Mahoftanr 
Cadar 

Faat 

46.707 
25,939 

68,844 
96,833 

i(>.41l 
9S.367 

Ilid«* 

.  Numbai 

16.893 

16,317 

Ptftarvat  ■ 

Cwt. 

584 

Am 

Vinit  . 

Valua  in  £. 

I'lE 

6,468 

.1.1)","  H 

lloaajr 

Hone*  aad  ICnlw 

Pipat 
.  Nunber 

l.M 

2,003 
1,079 

Ml? 

Othar  Pnidw  . 

Valua  to  <E. 

9.137 

9.169 

!),97ii 

different  ooontiiefl,  which  entnrad  tht  port  of  Havanna  in 
toe  same  three  years,  were- — 


188L 

isas. 

1833. 

SUpa. 

Ton*. 

Shlpa. 

Ttona. 

SUpa. 

Toot. 

Spanbb  .  . 

304 

41,756 

389 

38,637 

121 

46,247 

Ametiean 

496 

86,106 

489 

84.966 

91 .685 

Hanaa  TcFWoa 

S5 

4,826 

84 

6,344 

9« 

4,600 

Danlah  . 

8 

1.078 

12 

S.313 

10 

1.799 

Freneh  .  , 

19 

3,976 

18 

4,067 

48 

10.163 

Natberianda  . 

8 

1,068 

96 

4,764 

8 

1.477 

EnglUh  .  . 

64 

6,408 

69 

12.598 

46 

9,007 

Portoaoaaa  . 
Pnuatan  .  . 

9 

2 

142 
S»t 

4 

1 

648 
991 

.  « 
1 

491 
890 

Saidinlan 

4 

768 

1 

989 

6 

989 

Swediih  .  . 

1 

880 

1 

980 

S 

1.061 

Hanomian  . 

1 

SS6 

S 

36* 

Tnaean  . 

1 

m 

Hacklanbiiifh 

i 

'l59 

1 

176 

Total  . 

9U 

146,098 

989 

165,369 

1.048 

The  English  have  not  so  lane  a  share  in  the  commerce 
of  Cuba  as  in  that  Of  some  ouier  eommercial  countriest 
which  may  be  attributed  to  iboir  not  admitting  the  produc- 
tions of  Cuba  into  their  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
of  their  own  colonies,  and  to  their  not  being  able  to  satisf 
the  demand  of  the  island  for  provisions.  The  Amoicans 
have  obtained  the  greatest  share  of  this  commerce,  being 
able  to  supply  provisions  in  abtmdanoe,  ftimisbing  a  ready 
market  for  all  the  exports  of  Cuba,  and  having  also  the_ 
advantage  of  being  near  S^ff^^ 
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«B  her  ookniM  on  the  eontlncnt  of  America.  endflSToan 
1o  tarn  to  sdvantage  her  powewiBP  ti  Cuba,  to  which  the 
aandt  b«r  winat,  oU,  and  fhuta.  England,  with  its  nnme- 
tons  mannfiutoied  coods  and  th«  productions  of  the  East 
Indiaa,  eomei  naxt  England  takes  m  return  tobacoo,  coffee, 
and  sugar.  The  Hanseatio  towns  of  Germany  also  have 
oome  in  for  a  share  of  the  trade,  finding  no  place  more 
advantagaous  fiw  ezcbanging  their  manuftotured  goods 
(Unens,  paper,  glase,  &c.),  for  sugar,  cofliee.  and  tobaooo. 
Franca  sends  gteat  quantities  of  wines  and  some  mam- 
fitotuied  goods;  and  Italy  oil.  olives,  and  fhiita. 

The  internal  tra£5o  is  much  impeded  hy  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  which  for  a  part  of  the  year  are  impassable.;  but 
tlw  coasting-trade  is  active,  &nr  thousand  smaU  Teasels 
being  used  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  neighbonrhood  to 
the  Havanna  abne. 

The  political  importance  ofCuba  does  not  cast  on  itaex- 
twt  and  productions  alone,  but  principally  on  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  common  routes  of  navigation.  This 
route  is  marked  out  by  the  taude-winds  and  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Vessels  nrturoing  to  Europe  from  Jamaica,  or  the  coast  of 
South  Amwica,  by  sailing  directly  eastward,  have  to  con- 
tend against  the  united  force  of  winds  and  current,  and 
are  scarcely  able  to  make  either  the  Windward  or  Mona 
Passages,  which  are  situated  respeoliTely  at  the  western  and 
eastern  extremities  of  the  island  of  Haytl  They  are  there- 
ftre  under  the  necessity  of  doubling  Cabo  San  Antonio  and 
proceeding  to  Europe  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  Thus  the  pos- 
aamiion  or  Cuba  ^vea  an  absolute  control  over  the  tnde 
between  Snro^  and  all  ooantries  lying  about  the  Ouibbea 
Sea  and  tiie  Gulf  of  Uodoo,  and  cMuequently  a  ^nat 
portion  of  tiw  United  States  of  Ameruia.  Hm  mantiroe 
pewm,  at  present,  aeem  to  have  come  to  a  tacit  agreement 
to  leave  Spain  in  iha  possession  of  Cuba,  beoause,  being  the 
least  powerful  of  them  all,  there  seem  to  be  DO  appiehensiona 

any  attempts  on  her  part  to  interrupt  the  free  navigation 
of  tbeae  seas 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  in 
U93;  in  1511  the  Spaniards  ihnnedthe  first  settlement: 
since  that  time  the  island  has  remained  id  their  poesesaion. 
In  1 762  the  En^idi  took  the  Havanna,  but  it  was  restored 
to  Spain  by  the  peace  of  1763. 

(Humboldt;  Present  Stats  qf  Columbia  by  an  (Mcer; 
Mig>  i^the  Society  fin-  th^Diffiimtm  q/[  Ut^fia  KnotMad^e ; 
see  also  Bnoe  Idea  d»  la  AdmmulraeitM  del  Cmrtmercto  y 
de  la$  Hentae  y  Gastoe  d»  la  Jeki  da  CiAa  durante  loe 
Jrmae  da  1826  d  18S4,  par  D.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  Paris, 
1836.) 

CUBE  a  solid  figure  contained  by  six  equal 

aquares;  a  b^  of  equal  length,  breadth,  and  cwpth. 

Owing^  to  its  being  the  most  simple  of  solids,  the  cube  is 
the  measuring  unit  of  solid  conteuC  as  the  aquare  is  that  of 
superficial  content,  or  area.  Whatever  the  unit  of  length 
may  be,  tbe  unit  of  soli^^  is  the  cube  which  is  a  unit  every 
way :  thus  we  have  the  cubic  inch,  the  cubic  foot,  &e. 

Cubes  of  different  sides  are  to  one  another  as  the  alge- 
braical third  powers  of  the  number  of  units  in  their  sides  : 
^UB  cubes  which  are  as  7tolO  in  their  sides  an  as?  x  7  x  7 
to  10  X  10  X  10  in  their  oontents.  Hence  Uie  algebndcal 
third powm  are  eaUed  cubes :  thuia  x  a  x  aisaalleddie 
OfAe  of  a.  {Rtxuaaaiy  If  side  of  a  cube  ctmtain  a 
vniti,  Oio  eontent  ii  a  X  a  x  a  enbical  umts  of  the  same 
lind. 

mw  enbe  hasno  remaii^able  prcq>ertieB^  for  our  eyes  are 
w  used  to  the  taire,  that  its  properties  seem  self-evideut. 

Its  internal  diagonaU  are  fimna  by  miiltiplpng  the  num- 
ber of  units  in  the  side  by  V3,  or  (very  nearly)  by  adding 
one  half  and  one  half  of  one  half,  and  subtracting  one  per 
cent,  d^tiie  result  and  if  etiU  Auiher  accuracy  be  required. 
5  ftir  fmsf  10.000  Bnits^— 

2)10000  subtract  5  ^esentiy. 
2)  5000 
fifiOO 
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For  the  celebrated  histonoal  problem  eouMOtod  viA  dip 
artiele,  tap  Duplication  of  thb  Cubs. 
CUBBBS.  [PipBS.] 

CUSn*.  a  measure  of  lengOi  in  nae  among  the  antknl^ 

and  more  especially  among  the  Jews.  The  Hebrews  caBe4 
it  nDM  {.amma)i  as  the  mother  of  other  meaauies;  the 
Greeks  n^x>fc  ipSchiu) ;  the  Romans  (hAitue,  a  word  sp- 
parently  formed  from  the  verb '  oubok*  to  bend  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  lying  down.  The  cubit  was  originally  the  distane* 
from  the  joint  or  bending  of  the  dhow  to  the  extremity  o, 
the  middle  finger.  Bishop  Cumberland  and  Felietier  fix 
the  Hebrew  cubit  at  twenty-<me  inches;  hot  it  is  nun 
usually  considraed  as  a  foot  and  a  halt 

The  best  authorities  assert  tint  tbm  wmb  two  eahits  ip 
use  among  the  Hebrews;  one  aaered,  the  oAar  oonmon 
In  Deuteronomy,  chap.  iii.  t.  11,  the  bed  of  Og  u  said  k 
be  nine  cuUts  u«g  and  ibur  ImMAtt^ier  tkaamt^awm 
In  Ezekiel.  chap.  xL  v.  d  and  ^^iii  13,  we  find  ue  eubii 
for  measuring  the  tem^  was  a  cufrtV and  a  hand-6readtk, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  larger  cubit  was  longer  than 
the  common  one  by  a  hand-breadth,  or  three  ineh^  Thus 
we  may  reconcile  the  two  lengths  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
one  inches  already  specified.  Calmet,  however,  is  per 
suaded,  that  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Babylonish  c^tivity, 
there  was  but  one  cubit  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  it  was  the  Egyptian  cubit  He  says  it  is  only  q/ier 
the  captivity  that  Scripture  notices  two  sorts  of  measures, 
to  distmguish  the  old  Hebrew  cubit  from  that  of  Babylon, 
which  the  captives  used  duriog  their  abode  in  that  atj 
On  this,  he  adds,  is  grounded  the  precautiott  of  Ezekid. 
in  observing  that  the  enbit  he  is  speaking  of  is  the  true 
old  cubit,  larger  by  a  hand's  breadth  tfaui  the  oommoL 
cubit  Among  the  Greeks  the  cubit  (pfeAw)  was  twentf- 
fbur  flngen  (ildicni^).  measured  aa  already  explaiiKn. 
See  Herodotus,  ii.  175.  (Arbuthnot,  TaUaa  Coins. 
Weightet  and  pahaet*s  Diet.  Ms  Hol^  BiHe,  ia 
voce.) 

CUCKFIELD.  [Sussex.] 

CUCKOO.   [CocutiDa;  Gncui.iN&] 

CUCUUD^  (Cuckoos,  Cuckoo-tribe),  a  Ibmilyof  sean- 
s(vial  birds,  placed  by  Cuvier  and  Lesson  next  to  the  wry- 
necks. Yunx,  and  by  Mr.  Vigors  in  tiie  aberrant  group  of 
his  Seaneoret,  between  the  Certkiada  and  the  Eiuwiphat' 
tidee.  This  tbnmt  poup  he  ehuaeteriiea  as  consisting 
of  birds  which  have  either  three  anterior  toes  and  one 
postericff  scansorisl  one^  or  ^odaotjrle  but  not  retractile 
toes.  U.  Lesson  wraiures  the  IbUowu^  genera;  Cuadut, 
CoGcyzut,  Saurothera,  Centroput,  Leptogomui,  Ewfynamit, 
Indicator,  and  Monasa  under  the  &inily.  whflst  he  places 
Phatnicophaug,  Scyihrope,  and  Crotoprntga  under  his  sac- 
ceeding  nimily,  Les  HetSroramphe9.  TheCucuUdea  seem  to 
have  presented  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  omithologisls. 
*  Neither  do  I  wish,!  observes  Mr.  Vigors  in  his  paper  on  the 
natural  affinities  that  connect  the  orders  and  families  ctf 
birds,  *  to  dwell  with  any  inrticularity  on  the  succeedinf 
fiimily  of  Cueulidee,  the  various  and  extensive  genera  a 
which  are  as  ^et  but  litQe  understood  as  far  as  regards  their 
natural  affinities.  The  linnean  gentt^  Cueuhte,  mdecd. 
as  at  present  constituted,  fbnns  an  extmaely  artiScisl 
group.  There  a\  much  to  be  done  with  reqieet  to  them 
oirdi^'aiid  they  would  finrn  an  inteiesting  sidneet  Ibr  tht 
researahesof  an  omitholo^wbo  might  have  leisure  and 
opportnni^  to  describe  their  living,  manners,  and  eeonomr 
I  sludl  only  now  observe,  -with  respect  to  external  (diatBci^. 
that  some  genera  of  the  &mQy  are  associated  with  tl» 
true  Cueultis  by  their  curved  and  denderbill;  others  like 
IndtcatOTt  VieUL,  have  a  shorter  and  stronger  bill ;  while 
Smtrothera,  Vieill,  by  its  serrated  bill,  evinces  an  ap- 
im»dung  conformity  to  the  RanaAaeHdee,  and  a  ctMosida- 
able  number,  such  as  Centroput^  111.,  Ffunucoj^ioM*,  VieiQ- 
and  CrottfAaga,  Linn.,  indicate  the  same  affinity  by  th« 
iTTadual  increase  of  the  bill  in  length  and  sisa.  The  la^t- 
luentioned  genus,  it  may  also  be  added,  bears  a  relation, 
throi^h  the  medium  of  Seythroptt  to  ^  HomdiUa  ;  som» 
species  of  that  ikmily,  and  one  more  partienlaity  latvfy  dis- 
covered' {Buceros  LeaMaatmi  *  in  the  intorior  Africa, 
possessing,  though  with  gigantie  dhnennons.  the  exacK  bi!^ 
of  the  Am.'  [Cbotopuoa.] 

The  examination  hen  su^eated  by  Mr.  Vigors  has  beec 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Swainson,  and  we  find  in  the  thkd  anc 
fifth  parts  of  the  '  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botanv.'  tws 
memoirs  by  the  laat-nuoed  sotdogist '  on  the  natum  hii- 
tory  and  reiatiotts  of  Ae  femily^  euonlidiB  or  aucHea 
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with  a  vim  to  datorufaw  the  Mites  of  thofar  wktion.** 
llie  fhnifidW  a»  pteoed  hv  Mr.  Svoiiuon  ol^ 
I  CgrtMada  and  RamphaMtidm,  tnd  thoM  ^uwiuBiUM  oon< 
t  stitnte  what  ho  tonis  Us  thM  and  abemnit  dnlo  of  the 
scansora.  The  AUoviBg  is  his  definition  of  the  ihmily 
;  oharaeter.   Feet  not  strieth  scamorial,  very  ifaort,  nostiib 
naked,  tait  oorets  remarkably  long;  and  he  sepantos  the 
:  group  into  the  fonoving  suhftmilies :  CiM»(jAi*,Coewnnt», 
:  Scatrotherineet  Opittkoccmifue,  InHtatorina.   Of  toe  first 
aubfitmily  Cuemhu,  Linn^  is  the  type ;  of  the  second  Coiy 
;  cuxua,  VieilL ;  of  the  third  Sauratfiera,  Vieill. ;  of  the  fourth 
<^«thocomu9,  Hoff. ;  and  of  the  fifth  Indieaior,  Sparrm. 

Halntt,        The  fijllowing  aoeount  bears  the  stamp  of 
actual  observation,  and  ve  therefore  select  it.   '  So  fiuntly  is 
the  scanswial  atruoture  indicated  in  these  birds,'  says  if  r. 
S  wainson  in  his  memoirs  above  allndtd  to, '  that  but  for  their 
natural  habito,  joined  to  the  position  of  their  toee,  we  should 
not  suspect  thojr  v«re  so  intimately eonneeted  with  the  more 
typical  groups  of  the  (ribe  as  they  undoubtedly  ate.  They 
neither  use  th^  HU  ft»r  climbing,  Eke  the  parrotn,  or  for 
making  holes  in  traes,  lika  the  woodpeokos,  neither  can 
they  mount  the  perpendicular  stems,  like  the  oerthiad»  or 
creepers;  and  yet  they  decidedly  cUmb,  altiiouj^  in  a 
manner  peeuUar  to  themselves.   Having  fluently  teen 
different  species  of  the  Brazilian  cuckoos  (ft)rming  part  of 
the  genus  Coceyzut)  in  their  native  forests,  I  may  sa/ety 
affirm  that  they  climb  in  all  other  directions  than  that  of 
the  perpendicular.   Their  flight  is  so  feeble,  from  the  ex- 
treme shortness  of  their  winfi^  that  it  is  evidently  per- 
formed with  difficulty,  and  it  is  never  exercised  but  to 
convey  them  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  these  flights  in 
the  tUokly-wooded  tracts  of  tropical  America  are  of  course 
very  short:  they  alight  upon  uie  highest  houghs,  and  im- 
mediately begin  to  expk>ie  the  horisontal  uid  slanting 
ramifications  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  threading  the 
most  tangled  mases  and  leaving  none  unetxamined.  All 
soft  insects  inhabiting  such  situations  laying  (\jva%?)  in 
their  route  become  their  prey,  and  the  quantities  that  are 
thus  destroyed  roust  be  very  great   In  passing  from  ooe 
bough  to  another  they  simply  hop,  without  using  their 
wings,  and  their  motions  are  so  qmck,  that  an  ud  iractised 
observer,  even  if  placed  immediate  beneath   he  tree, 
would  soon  lose  sight  of  the  bird,  llie  Brazilian  hunters 
give  to  their  cuckoos  the  general  name  of  Caf»-ta     nor  is 
the  epithet  inappropriate,  for  their  long  hwnging  tails,  no 
leas  than  their  mode  of  climbing  the  branches,  gi"e  them 
some  distant  rasemblanoe  to  tut  qoadmped.   I  have  no 
doubt  that  ibe  gnat  length  of  tail  poMOMed  by  nea^  all 
the  cuckoos  is  giventotbamasasortofbalaiKe,  jnstasa 
rope-dancer,  witii  such  an  instrnmoit  in  his  hands,  preserves 
his  footing  when  otherwise  he  would  assuredly  lalL  Re- 
mote therefore  as  the  cuckoos  unquestionably  are  from  the 
typical  Scaruorag,  we  yet  find  the  ninctions  of  the  tail  con- 
tributing to  that  office,  although  in  a  vary  different  mode  to 
that  which  it  performs  among  the  woodpeckers,  the  parrots, 
and  the  creepers.   The  structure  of  the  feet,  as  beft»e  ob* 
served,  is  the  only  circumstance  which  would  lead  an  orni- 
thologist to  place  these  birds  among  the  climbers,  sup* 
posing  he  was  entirelytmacquainted  with  their  natural  Ustory 
properly  so  called,  or  wiUi  their  close  affinity  to  the  more 
perfect  Seaiuoret*  The  toes  indeed  are  pkiced  in  pairs ; 
that  is,  two  diraoted  forward  and  two  qiparentiy  backward ; 
but  a  olosv  inspeetiai  will  show  that  the  latter  are  not 
atrietiy  poiteriw,  and  that  they  differ  so  very  matoislly 
ttom  those  of  the  Piddte  (the  pre«aiiinently  typieal  femily 
of  the  climbers),  as  (dearly  to  indicate  a  difiiarent  use^  The 
Oi^anization  of  the  external  posterior  toe  of  all  the  wood- 

Ckers,  parrots,  and  toucans,  renders  it  incapaUe  of  behig 
aght  fervard,  even  in  the  slightest  degree ;  whereas  in 
the  cuckoos  this  toe  can  be  made  to  form  a  right  angle  with 
that  which  is  next  it  in  front,  from  which  cvcumstanoe  it 
has  been  termed  tfertatile:  this  term  however  is  not 
strictly  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  toe  cannot  be  brought 
more  than  half  way /oruun^  although  it  can  be  placed  en- 
tirely backward.  Now  this  fom^  which  is  obviously  the 
least  davftbped  state  of  the  scanwvial  structure,  accords 
exaoHy  with  the  rank  of  the  fiunily,  which  is  that  of  the 
most  aberrant  gnmp  in  the  inrcl^  and  fluthest  removed 
from  the  ^pe.  Tiw  euokoos  in  fact  are  h^-perching 
half^limhiii^  birds,  not  only  in  their  feet,  but)  as  we  have 
•aen,  in  their  manners  No  ona^  from  seeing  them  alive, 
voold  snppose  they  vsre  tmly  seansoxial  tohU;  and  yet  it 
•  OtMm  U8^  una  Abruiy  U87. 


is  hiriily  prohable'that  this  singular  poirarof  var^ug  the 
position  of  one  of  their  toes,  gives  them  tlwt  quokness  ta 
mntion  and  firmness  of  boidinf  which  aeeoiapaniaa  the  hahil 
just  mratkmed.* 

*  There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  histwy  oi  tlus 
femily  of  birds,  vhich,  with  one  aolitaiT  exoaptiMw  is  iQto- 
gether  peculiar,  as  they  contain  the  cmly  paruitie  birds  yet 
known.  This  term  indeed  has  been  applied,  I  think  im- 
properly, to  other  genera,  which,  like  the  frigate  pelicans, 
the  wers,  and  soma  oi  the  ei^lM,  rob  other  birds  of  tiieir 
food ;  but  this  is  a  mere  act  of  thieving,  ibr  all  these  tetr 
thered  robbers  can,  and  do,  hsbitually  depend  just  as  much 
upon  their  own  industry  in  procurii^  food.  But  with  the 
miical  cuckoos  the  case  is  mr  different,  fer  by  de^wuting 
their  eg^  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  to  whom  they  leave 
the  care  of  hatching  their  young  and  feeding  them  after- 
wards,  they  become  as  tru.?  parasitic  as  any  of  tiie  Acari 
or  PetHculi;  they  festen  memselve^  as  it  were,  on  the 
living  ammal,  vbose  animal  haat  brings  their  young  into 
life,  whose  food  they  alone  live  upon,  and  whose  death  would 
cause  theirs  during  the  poriod  of  infency.  Such  only  is 
a  parasitic  animal,  and  such  only,  among  birds*  balonK  to 
the  typical  cuckoos  and  their  representabT^  the  Mohtknu 
peeoris'*   [Coculinjs,  Molothbus.] 

Geogrofhieal  Distribuiion  and  Fbod.—Wtma  and  tem* 
perate  oUmates  are  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  euokoos.  The 
European  species — there  are  but  two— never  show  than- 
selves  in  our  quarter  of  the  cdobe,  except  in  the  warm 
weather,  quitting  it  upon  the  first  approaches  of  a  colder 
temperature.  'So  congenial  is  wannui  to  their  nature/ 
says  Mr.  Swainson  in  the  memoirs  last  quoted, '  that  evm 
the  mild  temperature  of  an  Italian  winter  is  not  sufficient 
to  retard  their  return  to  the  sultry  ^rovaa  of  Northern 
Africa.  There  is  a  feet  regarding  their  strueton,  which 
appears  connected  with  this  susceptihili^  of  cold,  and  which 
I  believe  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed.  AU  the  cuckoos, 
both  of  the'old  and'  the  new  world,  which  I  have  bad  the 
opportunity  of  dissecting,  are  remarkable  fat  Ae  thinness 
and  delicacy  of  their  skms,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  render 
their  preservation  in  an  entire  state  extremely  difficult  to 
inexperienced  hands.  Bvery  one  who  has  skinned  the 
common  British  species  must  doubtless  have  observed  this. 
On  IhB  other  hand,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  delicacy  of 
the  cuticle,  the  feathers,  more  especially  upon  ^haek  and 
rump,  are  uniuually  tbiok-set  and  compact.' 

Tropical  eountries,  and  those  which  approach  tlw  equator, 
afibrd  the  greatest  number  of  species. 

The  fooa  of  tiie  euckoos,  as  might  he  expected  from  this 
geographical  distribution,  consista  principally  of  soft  fruits 
and  soft  insects,  especially  the  latter,  and  more  particularly 
when  they  are  in  the  larva  state. 

CUCULI'NiE,  Mr.  Swainson*  s  name  for  that  subfemily 
of  the  CucuLiDX,  whicb  consists  of  the  gannine  Cuckoos. 

Character  qf  the  tulifamily. — Bill  wider  at  the  base  than 
it  is  high,  rather  suddenly  contracted  behind  the  nostrils 
andbecomingcompressed;  upper  mandible  slighUy sinuous 
at  the  tip,  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  the  deutirostral 
notch.  /Fi'fi^r  considerably  long,  nearly  reaching  to  two* 
thirds  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  so  &r  pointed  as  to  dimi- 
nish rapidly  in  length  beyond  the  fourth  quiU.  Fgtt 
remarkably  short;  tarsus  thickly  elothad  laitii  fiathan,  fte 
needy  hslf  its  length,  not  loi^w  than  the  luJluz  or  true 
bhid  toe.  Upper  cover  feathers  of  the  tail  thick  sa^  nar- 
row, generally  pointed,  and  comparatively  elongated,  and  in 
r^dity  only  oomparaUa  to  those  of  the  CaUsjcfrma,  tha 
corresponding  type  in  the  Lasmadtg,  (Swainsm,  Mag. 
Zoology  and  Botomr.) 

'  Popular  intwes  V  adds  Mr.  Swainson,  *  has  been  so  much 
confined  to  the  parasitic  habits  of  the  cuckoo,  that  upon  many 
other  points  of  its  economy  we  are  still  in  comparative  ig-* 
norance.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  cannot  trace,  so  fully  as  coiud 
be  wished,  the  influence  which  the  structure  just  described 
exacises  upon  tiie  habits  and  manners  of  such  birds  as 
possess  it  We  know,  however,  that  all  the  genuine 
cuckoos  fly  with  strength  and  rapidity.  Moat  of  them,  in 
feet,  are  migratoir  birds.  ....  The  form  of  the  nostrils 
in  the  ta|pical  cuckoos  is  very  peculiar,  and  I  balieva  that 
ftitura  obsemtions  will  shew  this  strueture  to  he  intimately 
connected  with  thdr  parasitic  babita.  The  nests  of  those 
spe^  in  which  the  cuckoo  deposits  its  eggs,  we  all  know, 
are  bi^t  in  the  thickest  and  most  central  part  of  trees  and 
bushes,  to  dispow  which,  superior  powers  of  amali'  hava 
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been  giren  to  the  Toucans  (which  feed  upon  the  esgs  or 
young),  and,  in  a  less  degree,  are  probably  conferred  upon 
the  cuckoos,  to  fecUitate  their  aeaicfa  after  a  foster  parent 
for  their  young.  How  tax  this  idea  may  be  correct,  ftiture 
obMrrations  will  detennine.  Certain  hmrarer  it  is,  that 
tiiia  peeoliu-ihqwd  nostril  is  restricted  to  sooh  eudioos  as 
are  parasitic,  <br  the  whole  of  tiie  Coeeuxina  have  the 
aperture  of  a  lengthened  oval  shape,  or  in  the  form  of  a  slit, 
and  all  we  know  of  these  birds  sanctions  the  idea  that  they 
are  not  parasitic.  The  shortness  of  the  feet,  in  the  typicu 
cuckoos,  is  another  important  distinction,  and  leads  to  the 
belief  that  these  m embers  are  much  less  used  than  those  of 
the  Coecyzifue,  whose  habits  we  have  already  mentioned 
when  alluding  to  the  cuckoos  of  South  America,  all  of 
which  are  excluded  from  the  group  now  under  conside- 
ration.' 

Genera.  Cuculus. 

Bill  broad  at  the  base,  compressed  beyond,  the  upper 
mandible  obtoletely  notched ;  nosiriU  carcidar,  with  a  tumid 
mai^in;  loings  \<tDg,  pointed,  the  third  quill  longest,  the 
second  and  nurth  of  equal  length ;  feet  slender,  very  diort, 
tarsi  ftathered  posteriorly  almost  to  the  toes:  rump  and 
upper  tail-etmn  laag,  thiok-aet;  and  rigid.  InhabitB  HSm 
old  world;  parasitic.   (Swainson).  Type,  Cuculut  eanonu. 

De*cripHon.—Mal*.  Length  about  fourteen  inches, 
weight  about  four  ounces  and  a  half.  Bill  black,  yellowish 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible;  inside  of  mouth  red. 
Irides  yellow.  Head,  and  whole  upper  part  of  the  bird, 
dark  ash-colour.  Throat,  under  side  of  the  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  breast  pale  ash,  the  lattor  sometimes  inclinmg 
to  rufous  brown;  lower  part  of  breast  and  belly  white, 
with  transTerse  undulating  black  lines.  Quills  dusky, 
inner  webs  barred  with  white  oval  spots.  Tail-feathers  ten, 
of  unequal  lenrth ;  two  middle  ones  black,  dashed  with  ash 
and  tipped  wim  white,  the  rest  black  with  white  spn'<  a 
each  siae  of  tlie  shaft.  The  lateral  f^th«s  ui  somt  3 
white  spots  only  on  the  intnior  webs,  but  $31  are  ujjii«d 
with  white. 

Female,  rather  less  than  male,  and  differing  from  him 
generally  in  the  neck  and  breast  being  of  a  tawnyish  brown, 
barred  with  dusky,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  marked 
with  light  ferruginous  spots.  IVil-feathers  and  quills  much 
like  those  of  the  male,  out  the  edges  of  the  spots  incline 
to  reddish  brown.  in  both  sexes  short  and  yellow. 

Outer  tail-feather  and  first  quill  remarkably  short. 

y<nmg. — So  distinct  in  its  plumage  from  the  adult  that 
it  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species  (Cucubu  rttfut, 
Kis.).  It  is  supposed  not  to  throw  off  its  nestline  feathers 
till  ib»  second  year's  moulting,  for  it  is  stated  in  Montagu's 
Dictionary  (last  edit),  that  in  three  specimens  killed  the 
same  season  (two  males  and  a  female),  Uie  thirteenth  and 
diree  succeeding  quill  featha%  and  the  three  greater 
coverts  impending  tnem,  are  barred  with  brown  ana  ferru- 
ginons.  In  the  first  year  the  irides  are  greyish ;  the  whole 
upper  plumags  is  a  mixture  of  dusky  black  and  ferruginous, 
in  transverse  liars,  except  the  forehead  and  a  patch  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  which  in  this  specimen  described  in 
Montagu  was  white,  and  the  tips  of  the  scapulars  pale ; 
the  feathers  of  the  whole  under  parts  sullied  white  with 
distant  transverse  bars  of  dusky  black.  In  gennvl  each 
feather  is  barred  twice  or  thriee.  The  sides  of  the  neck 
and  breast  are  tinged  with  rufous ;  lateral  tail-feathers  and 
inner  webs  of  the  quills  more  or  less  barred  with  white. 
Tail  coverts,  which,  as  well  as  the  feathm  on  the  rump,  are 
nnuaiuUy  tong,  dashed  with  dnereons  and  slightly  tmped 
with  white. 

This  well  known  bird  is  the  K6m^  of  AwOreeks;  Cueulm 
and  Coccyx  of  the  Latins;  Cueeulo,  Cueco,  Cveo,  Cucho, 
Cued  of  the  modem  Italians ;  Cocou,  Coucou,  Coqu,  of  the 
French ;  JTuftuA  and  £ueftucA  of  the  Grermans ;  Q^oAofthe 
Fauna  Snecica ;  ^^n^  of  the  Danes;  GouA  ot the  Norwe- 
^ans;  Cog  of  the  antient  British;  GouA  and  Cuekoo  of 
uie  modern  British. 

Habits. — The  common  cuckoo  airives  in  this  country  early 
in  spring.  In  White's '  Naturalist's  Calendar,*  the  cuckoo  is 
noted  as  first  heard  April  7—26,  and  in  Markwick's,  April  1 5, 
May  3,  last  heard  June  28.  By  the  first  of  July  it  has 
almost  always  taken  its  departure,  but  it  is  sometimes  later. 
Mr.  Swainson  in  his  memoir  on  the  Cuculidar  says, '  The 
common  species  comes  to  us  every  spring,  from  northern 
Africa  or  Asia  Minor,  and  returns  in  Autumn.  This  we 
know  from  personal  obaervi^n ;  Ibr  vast  numbers  arriTe 
ui  die  qffing  in  SicQy  and  Naples  in  eompany  with  the 


bee-eaters,  orioles,  hoopoes,  and  other  migratory  birds ;  hut 
after  remaining  a  short  time,  they  appear  to  direct  their 
flight  ncHlhwara,  from  whence  they  return  in  Aupiat  and 
S^tember.*   Speaking  of  the  food,  the  same  author  ob- 
serves, *  The  Eo^Mh  ettckoo,  no  donb^  searehea  fur  its  food 
among  foliage,  but  its  nature  is  so  shy,  that  we  have  nevs 
been  fiHtunate  enough  to  witness  i^  mode  of  feeding;.* 
Montupi,  however,  one  of  the  best  authorities  we  can  cite, 
says,  that  its  prindpal  food  consists  of  caterpiBora,  so  thai 
it  not  only  possesses  the  general  cast  of  colours,  and  much 
of  the  structure  of  its  prototypes,  the  C^tepyrinm,  but 
actually  feeds  on  the  same  dMoription  of  insects.'  The 
Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  adds,  *  In 
an  open  and  mmrland  district  where  the  cuckoo  is  very 
common,  we  have  always  found,  during  May  and  June,  thai 
their  stomachs  wwe  filled  with  the  remains  of  caterpillais 
which  fed  on  the  various  plants  fluent  in  such  localities. 
Among  them  those  of  the  l^anoean^  formed  a  great  pro- 
portion, and  hainr  species  seem  to  be  preferre«l/  Woiie 
in  his  *  History  or  Sdbome,*  thus  writes :  *  In  Julr,  I  saw 
several  euckoos  slumming  over  a  la^e  pond;  and  found, 
after  some  observation,  tluit  they  wen  fbeding  wi  the  tiM- 
luUPt  or  dragfrn-Jket;  some  of  which  they  caug^ht  as  they 
settled  on  the  weeds,  and  some  as  they  were  on  the  wii^.* 
The  following  narrative  from  the  last  edition  of  Montagu's 
Dictionary  will  ^ow  some  light  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject:  *  A  young  cuckoo,  brought  to  Colonel  Montagu  in 
the  month  of  JiUy,  just  as  it  could  fly,  was,  by  great  care, 
kept  alive  till  the  fourteenth  of  December.   It  bad.  during 
that  time,  two  or  three  attacks  of  dysentery,  from  whien 
it  recovered  by  having  chalk  and  ginger  given  to  it ;  and 
during  the  time  it  lived  no  change  was  observed  to  have 
taken  place  in  its  plumage.  For  two  months  after  this  bird 
was  caught,  it  never  attempted  to  feed  itself  by  pickiiw; 
and  even  to  the  last  moment  senned  to  prefer  heing  fed  by 
the  hand  of  its  nustress,  rather  t^ian  have  the  tronUe  o 
picking  up  its  fooA,  of  which  it  was  extremely  choice. 
Nothing  appeared  to  he  acc^rtaUe  as  a  ivbatitDte  for  in- 
sects except  raw  beef.   Flies  it  would  eagerlr  devour ;  ba 
its  most  delicious  morsel  was  any  species  of  hairv  cat«iB. 
lar ;  these  it  seized  with  avidi^,  shook  them  to  death,  aan  j 
softened  by  passing  several  times  through  the  bill,  till  tbev 
were  perfectly  pliant,  when  it  would  swallow  whole  the 
largest  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  egger*  or  drinkert  mothi. 
Of  strangers  it  was  extremely  fearftil,  fluttering  in  its  cage 
to  avoid  their  attentions ;  but  it  would  quietly  suffer  itad 
to  be  handled  and  earessed  by  a  young  lady  who  had  beei 
its  kind  bene&etress,  anwaiing  to  like  the  wanntfa  of  ber 
hand  to.ita  feet' 

It  IS  the  habit  of  the  cuckoo  in  depositing  her  in 
the  nestof  uiothw  bird,  that  hasmade  itaomudi  an  object 
of  curioai^.  Many  strange  stories  were  ftnneily  rife  oa 
this  eustom,  which  can  hanlly  be  caDed  abandnnnent,  as  tbc 
nestof  abird  that  fbeds  its  young  with  inseeta  isalwanH- 
lected.  Among  others,  the  hedgi^parrow,  the  reed-sparfor, 
the  tit-lark,  thevrater-wa^ail,  the  yellow-hammer,  &«.,  ban 
been  recorded  as  the  birds  to  whom  the  tmg  has  been  rom- 
mitted,  but  the  first  seems  to  be  most  ftequentlT  ehoces. 
White  saw  one  hatched  in  the  nest  of  the  tit-lark,  xhe  nan 
of  the  green-bird,  the  linnet,  the  white-throat,  and  eren  ti 
the  wren  have  been  mentioned  as  the  places  of  deposit  Dt. 
Jenner's  celebrated  paper  in  the  Philosi^hical  Transactiocs 
threw  great  l^ht  on  diis  subject  uid  many  other  ohserrei* 
have  corroborated  in  general  that  author's  remarka.  Soi&e 
indeed,  and  among  them  Dr.  Fleming,  have  declared  tbi: 
in  some  cases  the  cuckoo  constructs  its  ovm  nest  bit 
there  can  be  littto  doubt  that  there  is  no  fbundatkm  fa 
this  assertion,  and  as  little  that  the  nests  and  young  sa^ 
posed  to  he  those  of  the  cudkoo  on  sudi  oooasions  wen 
those  of  the  nataueker.  Vhedier  the  bird  actually  dfpn- 
sits  the  eeg  from  her  body  while  aittinff  on  the  nest  kn 
been  doubted,  and  if  the  case  of  the  cbposit  of  one  in  ■ 
wren's  nest  be  a  fkct  it  is  almost  oonduaive  timt  she  doa 
not  so  deposit  it  in  all  cases,  for  the  aperture  of  the  wren'* 
nest  is  in  the  side,  and  not  more  tfaan  big  enough  to  adnui 
the  vnen.  On  th^  part  of  the  subject  end  indeed  on  vnr 
part  of  it  the  reader  vrill  find  much  valuable  informatioc 
in  the  last  edition  Montagu's  Dictionary.  He  ahoulJ 
also  refsr  to  the  p^r  of  Dr.  Jenner  abore  aUuded  to.  aiJ 
to  that  of  Mr.  Kackwall,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Zoob- 
gieal  Journal  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  gire  osr 
readers  more  than  a  brief  notice  of  the  way  in  wnirh  lie 
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tntanider,  vlien  hatched,  gets  rid  of  the  legitimate  coDtentfl 
of  tho  noftt,  BDd  we  select  the  following.  *  Previous  to  the 
abon-mentioned  publication*  (Dr.  Jenner's)  '  I  had  taken 
niiuih  pains  towards  inveitigatiTig  the  several  phaenomena 
I  liad  noticed  in  this  bird,  and  was  bo  fortunate  as  to  have 
ocular  proof  of  the  fact,  related  by  Dr.  Jenner,  of  a  young 
cuckoo  turning  out  of  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest  a  young 
swallow  I  had  put  in  fbr  tlie  porpose  of  experiment.  It  is 
needless  to  recite  all  the  circumstances  attending  this 
extraordinary  Inrd,  as  that  gentleman  has  so  amply  ex- 
plained it;  I  shall,  therefore,  only  add,  that  I  6rst  saw  it 
when  a  few  days  old,  in  the  hedgQ-Bparrow*B  nest,  in  a  garden 
close  to  a  cottage,  the  owner  of  which  assured  me  the 
hedge-sparrow  had  four  eggs,  when  the  cuckoo  dropped  in 
a  fifth ;  that  on  the  morning  the  young  cuckoo  was  hatched, 
two  young  hedge-sparrows  were  also  excluded ;  and  that, 
on  his  return  from  work  in  the  evening,  nothing  was  left 
in  the  nest  but  the  cuckoo.  At  Ave  or  six  days  old,  I  took 
it  to  my  house,  when  I  frequently  saw  it  throw  out  the 
young  swallow  for  four  or  five  days  after.  This  singular 
action  waa  performed  by  insinuating  itself  under  the  swal- 
low, and*  with  its  rump,  forcing  it  out  of  the  nest  with  a  sort 
of  jerk.  Sonietimea,  indeed,  it  failed,  after  much  struggling, 
by  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  swallow,  which  was  nearly 
full  feathered :  hut,  after  a  small  respite  from  the  seeming 
fatigue,  it  renewed  its  efforts,  and  seemed  continually 
restless  till  it  succeeded.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  this 
disposition  ceased,  and  it  suffered  the  swallow  to  remain  in 
the  nest  unmolested.'  This  wonderful  instinct  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  self-preservation  of  the  young  cuckoo, 
which,  if  it  did  not  dispose  of  all  other  claimants  on  the 
affection  of  the  parents,  must  perish  for  want,  and,  as  it  is, 
the  poor  little  birds  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  supply  the 
demands  of  their  craving  and  gigantic  nestling,  have  a 
weary  time  of  it.  Indeed,  there  are  well  recorded  instances, 
of  their  being  assisted  by  others  of  their  own  species,  and 
by  other  insectivorous  birds. 

The  Romans  considered  the  cuokoo  excellent  eating. 
Pliny  (Lib.  x.  c.  9.)  says  that  no  bird  can  be  compared  to  it 
for  sweetness  of  flesh. 


[Coenltu  ODorui,  male.] 

Oxylophus,  Sw. 

Bill  slender,  considerably  compressed  nearly  its  whole 
length ;  upper  mandible  entire ;  nostrilt  ovately  round ; 
Jtead  crested ;  inng$  moderate,  pointed,  shorter  than  the 
tatt-coven,  ihe/burth  quilt  longest ;  tom'moderate,  naked: 
upper  iaH-coveri  long  but  not  rigid.  Inhabits  the  Old 
■World ;  parasitic.   Type,  Oxylophus  Levaillantii. 

Description,  Head  crested,  the  feathers  pointed ;  plu- 
mage above,  black  glossed  with  green ;  band  at  the  base  of 
the  quills,  end  of  the  tail,  and  under  parts  of  the  body 
^liite ;  throat  striped  with  black.  Win^  long  but  rounded, 
fifth  quill  longest.  Total  length  fifteen  inches.  Mr.  Swain- 
3u>n,  whose  description  we  have  given,  says  that,  un- 
like the  true  cuckoos,  these  birds  -ear  and  provide  fbr  their 


}'0ung  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Western  coast  of  Africa. 


Locality,  Senegal  and  the 


lOsylojihui  LenUkntit.] 

Erjthrophrys,  Sw. 

Bill  as  in  Oxylophus ;  head  not  crested ;  nostrils  oval; 
teings  lengthened,  pointed,  extending  beyond  the  tad-co* 
vers,  the  third  quill  longest,  the  second  much  shorter  than 
the  fourth ;  tarsi  moderate,  naked.  Inhabits  the  New 
World,  and  rear  their  own  young.  Type,  Cuculus  Caroh- 
nentis,  Wilson.  (Swainson.) 

Description.  Male.  Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  com- 
pressed, slightly  arched,  acute,  scarcely  more  robust  than 
m  many  Sylvia;  upper  mandible carinated  above, its  mar- 
gins acute  and  entire ;  lower  mandible  carinated  beneath, 
acute.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear-elliptical,  half  closed 
by  a  membrane.  Feet  short,  tarsus  scutellate  before  and 
behind ;  toes  two  before,  separated ;  two  behind,  one  of 
which  is  versatile,  the  sole  Hat ;  claws  slender,  compressed, 
arehed.  Plumage  blended,  slightly  glossed.  Wings  long, 
the  firstquill  short,  the  third  longest,  the  primaries  taper- 
ing. Tail  long,  graduated,  of  ten  feathers,  which  are  rauier 
narrow  and  rounded.  Upper  mandible  brownish-black, 
yellow  on  the  margin  towards  the  base ;  under  mandible 
yellow.  Iris  hazel.  Feet  greyish-blue.  The  general 
colour  of  the  upper  parts,  induing  the  wing-coverts  and 
two  middle  tail-feathers,  is  light  greenish-brown,  deeper 
anteriorly.  Primary  quiUs  with  the  inner  webs  brownish- 
oraiu;e.  Tail-feathers,  excepting  the  two  middle  ones, 
black,  the  next  two  entirely  black,  the  rest  brofullv  tipwd 
with  white,  the  outermost  white  on  the  outer  web.  The 
under  parts  are  greyish- white.  Length  12(  inches,  extent 
of  wings  16  :  hill  along  the  ridge  1,  along  the  gap  11. 

The/emo/^  differs  very  little  from  the  male  in  colouring. 
(Audubon.) 

Habits,  &c.  The  author  whose  specific  descriptioD  we 
have  given  above,  thus  graphically  describes  the  habits 
of  the  yellow-billed  Cuckeo.  Cuculus  CaroHnentis  of  Wil- 
son, Coecyzus  Americanua  of  the  prince  of  Musignaoo,  Cu- 
culus Americanus  of  Linnnus,  and  Carolina  Coohoo  of 
Latham.  '  The  flight  of  the  bird  is  rapid,  silent,  and  hori- 
zontal, as  it  moves  ftem  one  tree  to  another,  or  across  a 
field  or  river,  and  is  generally  continued  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  trees  in  our  woods.  When  making  its  vay 
among  the  branches,  it  occasionally  inclines  the  body  to 
either  side,  so  as  alternately  to  show  its  whole  upper  or 
under  parts.  During  its  southward  migration,  it  flies  high 
in  the  air,  and  in  such  loose  flocks  that  the  birds  ^p^t 
seem  to  follow  each  other,  instead  of  their  keeping  eomitany 
tt^tber.  On  the  other  hand^  eatri^  ji^l^ue|i^^  giMtK 
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■umber  enter  our  southern  boundaries  sii^lf,  the  males 
UTivinfl|  flret,  and  the  females  a  few  weeks  after.  They  do 
not  fly  m  a  continued  line,  but  in  a  broad  front,  as,  vhile 
traveUing  vith  great  rapidity  in  a  steam-boat,  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  range  of  a  hunared  miles  in  one  day,  I  have  ob- 
served this  cuckoo  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  many  different 

Soints  on  the  same  day.  At  this  season  they  resort  to  the 
eepest  shades  of  the  forests,  and  intimate  their  presence  by 
the  fi-equent  repetition  of  their  dull  and  unmusical  notes, 
which  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  young  bidl-frog.  These 
notes  may  be  represented  by  the  word  cote,  cow,  repeated 
eight  or  ten  times  with  increasuig  rapidity.  Id  &cU  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  notes  to  that  word,  this  Cuckoo  is 
named  Cow  Bird  in  nearly  every  part  of  ihe  union.  Hie 
Dutch  formors  of  Pennsylvania  know  it  better  by  the  name 
of  Rain-craw,  and  in  Louisiana  the  French  settlers  coll  it 
Coucnu.  It  robs  smaller  birds  of  their  eggs,  which  itsucks 
on  all  occasions,  and  is  cowardly  and  shy  without  being 
vigilant.  On  this  latter  account  it  often  falls  a  prey  to  seve- 
ral species  of  Hawks,  of  which  the  Pigeon-Hawk  {Faleo 
columbarius)  may  be  considered  aa  its  most  dangerous 
enemy.  It  prefers  the  southern  states  for  its  residence,  and 
when  very  mild  winters  occur  in  Louisiana,  some  individuals 
remain  there,  not  finding  it  necessary  to  go  farther  south. 
This  bird  is  not  abundant  anjrwhere,  and  yet  is  found  very 
far  north.  I  have  met  with  it  in  all  the  low  grounds  and 
damp  places  in  Massachusetts,  along  the  line  of  Upper 
Canadn,  pretty  high  on  the  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and 
in  every  stato  between  these  bounclary  lines.  Its  appear- 
fince  in  the  state  of  New  York  seldom  takes  place  before 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  at  Green  Bay  not  until  tbemid- 
(lle  of  that  month.  A  pair  here  and  there  seem  to  appro- 
[iriatc  certain  tracts  to  themselves,  where  they  rear  their 
young  in  peane  and  plenty.  They  feed  on  insects,  such  as 
caterpillars  and  butterflies,  as  well  as  on  berries  of  many 
kinds,  evincing  a  special  predilection  for  the  mulberry.  In 
autumn  they  eat  many  grapes,  and  I  have  seen  them  sup- 
porting themselves  by  a  momentaiy  motion  of  their  wings 
opposite  a  hunnh,  as  if  selecting  the  ripest,  when  they  would 
seize  it  and  return  to  a  branch,  repeating  their  visits  in 
this  manner  until  satiated.  They  now  and  then  descend  to 
the  ground  to  pick  up  o  wood-snail  or  a  beetle.  They  are 
extremely  awkward  at  walking,  and  move  in  an  ambling 
manner,  or  leap  along  sidewisc,  for  which  the  shortness  of 
their  legs  is  ample  excuse.  They  are  seldom  seen  perched 
conspicuously  on  a  twig,  but  on  the  contrary  are  generally 
to  be  found  amongst  the  thickest  boughs  and  foliage,  whore 
ibey  emit  their  notes  until  late  in  autumn,  at  which  time 
they  discontinue  them.  The  nest  is  simple,  flat,  composed 
of  a  fjw  dry  sticks  and  grass,  formed  much  like  that  of  the 


common  Dove,  and  hke  it  fastened  to  a  horiwatal  bniM, 

often  within  the  reach  of  man,  who  seld(»n  disturb*  it  It 
makes  no  particular  eelectiou  as  to  situation  or  the  natun 
of  the  tree,  but  settles  anywhere  indiscriminately.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a  rather  elongated  oval  form,  ind 
bright-green  colour.  They  rear  only  one  broud  in  a  sea- 
son, unless  the  e^  are  removad  or  destroyed.  The  youqg 
are  principally  fed  with  insects  during  the  first  weelv.  To- 
wards autumn  they  become  very  &t,  and  are  fit  for  beiDe 
eaten,  althoi^h  few  persons,  excepting  the  Creoles  of  Loui- 
siana, shoot  them  for  the  table.*  iOmithological  Bio- 
graphy, vol.  i.,  n.  18.) 

Chalcites,  Less. 

Bill  and  general  structure  as  in  Cuculus.  Plumagf 
metallic  green ;  upper  mandible  entire ;  nottriU  circular : 
wings  pointed,  the  third  quill  longest,  the  second  mucb 
longer  than  the  fourth ;  tor<t  very  short,  almost  entirely 
plumed  ;  rump  and  upper  iaH-covert  soft  Inhabits  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  World;  parasitic.  Type,  Cuculus  awattix 
of  authors.  (Swainson.) 


[Oh.litriti'H  auT-aLiii.1 

Of  this  genus  Mr.  Swainson  says,  *  I  feel  much  mtin 
scrupulous  in  adopting  the  genus  Chalcites,  than  in  iir.j- 
posing  that  of  £ryiAropA,-y*.  The  beautiful  little  shniiiu 
cuckoos,  indeed,  which  have  thus  been  detached  have  alto- 
gether the  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  different  type  frum 
those  of  the  genus  Cuculus;  and  this  idea  is  strengtheniil. 
when  we  find  there  are  already  four  or  five  species,  all  di:-- 
tinguisbed  at  first  sight  bv  their  diminutive  size  and  their 
beautiful  golden-green  plumage.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
actual  structure  is  so  completely  that  of  an  European  group, 
that  I  must  beg  to  be  understood  as  being  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfied on  the  propriety  of  the  separation.  For  the  preseni. 
however,  I  shall  adopt  this  genus,  conceiving  that  thew 
splendid  little  birds  may  probably  constitute  .the  tenoirm- 
tral  type  of  the  Cuculina,  in  which  case  they  will  be  analo- 
gous to  the  humming-birds,  and  nearly  all  those  genen 
whose  plumage  is  ornamented  with  metalhc  colours.  The 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  define  the  group  by  its  bill, 
nostrils,  &c.,  as  distinct  from  the  cuckoos  is  singularly  un- 
successful ;  while  those  light  shades  of  difference  r«ally  ex- 
isting between  Chalcites  and  CucUus  have  been  completelv 
overlooked.  Chalcites^  in  fact,  has  the  bill,  nostrils,  feet, 
and  wings  of  Cuculus,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  tip 
of  the  upper  mandible  is  without  the  slightest  indication  of 
a  notch  ;  the  second  and  third  quill  are  longer  than  the 
fourth,  and  the  feathers  of  the  rump  and  upper  tail-covers, 
instead  of  being  thick-set  and  rigid,  are  of  tne  same  degre« 
of  density  and  softness  as  in  ordinary  birds.  We  have  seen, 
that,  however  dissimilar  in  their  appearance  the  foregoing 

Soups  of  the  Cuadinee  may  be,  yet  that  the  variation  .»( 
eir  external  slxucture  is  but  slight.  This  consideration 
has  mucb  weight  with  me  in  the  temporary  adoption  of  M. 
Lesson's  genus  Chalcites,  for  we  have  just  seen  on  examDl* 
in  Erythropkrys,  where  there  is  an  equally  sligiit  vanailr'r. 
in  external  fcvm,  yet  a  most  important  one  in  eooncmy  u4 
internal  oramnizatioii.*  (Mag,  of  Zool.  Mid  Bot,' 
D,giT,zed  by^OUglC 
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Budynamya,  Horsf.  and  Vig. 

Bill  f  trong,  thick,  the  under  mandible  not  curved,  and 
angulated  beneath ;  upper  mandible  entire ;  tptngs  pointed, 
ihe/ourth  quill  longest ;  tarsi  much  shorter  than  the  long- 
est toe ;  the  upperjMLrt  plumed ;  rump  and  tml-cover»  wait. 
Inhabits  the  Old  World.  T^po,  CvaOiu  OrientaH*,  of  au- 
thors. (Swainson.) 

Mr.  V^ots  and  Dr.  Htuisfleld,  who  established  this  genus 
in  their  Ascription  of  the  Australian  birds  in  the  eolleotion 
of  the  Linnaian  Society  {Linn.  TVanc,  vol.  xv.  p.  303),  ob- 
serve that  the  true  Cuckoos,  or  that  portion  of  the  faxtaiy 
of  Cuculida  which  oonititutes  the  genus  Cuculut  of 
autliors,  is  distinguished  from  the  remaining  grou^  of  the 
family  by  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  bill,  in  which 
the  nare*  are  small  and  rounded,  and  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated membrane ;  by  the  wings  being  strongly  acuminated, 
the  primarr  quill-feathers  considerably  exceeding  the  se- 
condary in  length ;  and  by  the  feebleness  of  the  legs  and 
toes,  the  former  of  which  are  plumed  beneath  the  knee, 
and  are  generally  covered  by  the  feathers.  Eudynamyt, 
they  state,  deviates  from  those  characters,  which  may  be 
considered  ^ical  in  the  iamily,  by  the  greater  strengtn  of 
all  these  members.  The  bill  is  powerful,  the  under  man- 
dible more  particularly,  which  is  marlwd  by  a  strong  as- 
cending gonys.  The  nostrib  are  wide  aitd  oval,  and  covered 
only  on  the  upper  part  by  a  membrane.  The  tarsi  and  ^t 
are  particularly  strong :  the  former  are  much  compressed 
on  the  ex.tcmal  side,  exhibiting  by  this  conformation  a 
nearly  flattened  surface  in  front  In  many  of  these  par- 
ticulars the  group  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  neighbouring 
genera,  Centropiu,  111.,  and  Phamicophaus,  Vieill.,  which 
have  equally  been  separated  from  tlie  typical  species  of  the 
family.  But  it  may  at  once  bo  distinguished  ttam  Cen- 
tropui  by  the  absence  of  the  length^ed  nail  to  the  hallux; 
and  it  will  be  seen  equally  to  diSer  from  Pfusnieophaut  in 
its  stronger,  shorter,  and  less  arcuated  bill,  in  tne  wings 
being  longer,  and  the  tail  rounded,  not  graduated.  The 
compressed  formation  o7  the  sidei  of  the  torn  in  Ewfy- 
najnys  is  also  wanting  in  Phteni&rphaus. 

Localitu.  Hie  species  are  widelj  distributed  oier  the 
East  * 

Example.  Eudynamys  Orientalitt  Cueubu  OrientalUt 
Linn.  Cnucou  det  Indes  Orientales,  EnU  274,  fill.  i. 
Eastern  Black  Cuqkoo,  Lath. 


[BndynaiBjrs  OiioitalU.] 

Dneripiiom.  Plumage  of  male,  of  which  the  above  are 

the  synonyms,  black  with  metallic  lustre.   Bill  yellow. 

Female.  Above  shining  greenish-brown  spotted  with 
white,  tail-feathers  banded  with  white;  whitish  beneath, 
transversely  undulated  with  greenish-brown.  Synonyms. 
Cueulut  Mindaneniu,  Linn.  Vouaju  taekeii  d»  Mmdanao. 
Enl.  277.   Mindanao  Cuckoo,  Lath.  (Vigon  and  Hon* 


*  These  birds,  which  now  geneially  aie  lonsidered  th» 
sexes  of  one  species,  appeu  to  be  but  accidental  visitors  in 
the  colony.  At  least,  Mr.  Caley  informs  us,  that  he  never 
met  with  more  than  two  individuals  of  the  male  and  one  of 
the  female.  The  male  specimen  in  the  Society's  collection 
seems  to  bo  a  young  bird  changing  to  the  adult  plumage. 
It  has  several  pale  fon^inous  feathers  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body,  and  it  has  a  single  ferruginous  feather  streaked 
with  black  among  the  secondary  quill-feathers  of  the  right 
wing,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  deep  black 
of  the  rest  The  oorresponding  feather  on  Uie  lot  wing 
was  loit^  as  Mr.  Cn^  tells  us,  ^  the  shot  striUi^  the 
wing.  This  bird  had  berries  <^  CtutyAa  in  its  stoDutch. 
The  utiTe  name  of  the  male  is  CounlaA  ^  the  fsmale,  B^- 
Unging.'   (Vigors  and  Horsfleld.) 

'All  the  cuckoos  I  have  yet  secti/  says  Mr.  Swainson  in 
his  memoirs  on  the  Cuculida, '  with  more  or  less  pointed 
wings,  and  circular  nostrils,  and  whose  habits  are  parasitie, 
will  arrange  themselves  under  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing 
nnera.  Nor  are  there  wanting  considerationa,  drawn  from 
their  analogical  resemblances  in  other  groups,  "Ahich  render 
it  highly  probable  that  they  serve  to  indicate  a  circular 
group,  EryAropkrye,  as  the  rasorial  type,  resembles  the 
rufous- winged  scansorial  creeper ;  and  as  it  is  by  this  group 
that  the  parasitic  cuckoos  lead  immediately  to  those  which 
build  nests,  so  we  have  the  external  characters  of  Oxylo- 
pAw  joined  to  the  economy  of  Coccymu.  Chakitee,  again. 
88  T^resenting  the  humming-birds,  may  be  viewed  as  the 
tenuifostral  type;  while  Eudynamyt,  with  its  lai^  bill, 
and  black  glcnsy  plumage,  will  become  the  representative 
of  the  Toucans,  and  of  the  flstirostral  wpe.  It  may  be 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  Cuculue  or  Oxylophtu  follows 
Eudynamyt;  but  I  incline  to  the  series  in  which  they  are 
here  placed,  flrom  the  obvious  affinity  of  Erythrophrys  to 
Oxylophua:   {Mag.  of  Zoot.  and  Bat.) 

Mr.  Swainson  promises  a  similar  exposition  of  the  re 
maining  divisions,  and  we  shall  notice  the  other  sub-ftimi- 
lies  on  their  appearance  in  their  alphabetical  order,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Coocyzinee%  which  will  be  fbund  in  the 
article  Indicatorinje. 

CUCULLiBA.    [POLYODOMTA.]  . 

CUCUMBER,  a  kind  of  trailing  annual,  whose  unripe 
fruit  is  used  itw  salads  and  piokles.  [Gucmas.]  Everjgu* 
dener  knows  ao  much  of  the  cultivation  of  thia  plant  as  te 
raider  any  general  description  Ot  the  poNMWsB  nnneeesMiy. 
We  only  notice  a  few  points.  The  finest  enoumbers  an 
always  obtained  from  shaded  plants  f^wing  in  a  warm 
damp  atmosphere,  and  therefore  growing  rapidly ;  this  is 
exclusively  owii^  to  the  ordinary  actim  of  solar  light  bdiif 
prevented.  Under  bright  light,  evaporation  goes  on  witfi 
great  fbrce  fVom  the  surface  of  the  cucumber  plant,  the 
quickness  of  growth  is  thus  diminished,  and  the  fruit  is 
formed  in  a  more  solid  manner  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
and  thus  its  delicaoy  is  impaired.  The  effect  of  direct  light 
moreover  is  to  cause  the  production  of  whatever  secretions 
may  be  natural  to  a  plant ;  the  natural  secretions  of  the 
cucumbOT  are  bitter;  hence,  the  less  cucumbers  are  exposed 
to  light  while  growing,  the  less  bitter,  and  consequently  the 
more  delicate  they  wdl  he.  This  snficiently  explains  tlw 
supericHity  of  encumbers  fiwoed  quieUy  at  uie  dull  seasim 
of  the  year,  to  thode  pioduoed  na^irally  in  the  open  ground 
in  autumn. 

When  it  is  an  object  to  procure  very  fine  and  long  fruit, 
the  plant  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  early ;  all  the  female 
blosBoms  should  be  destroyed  until  the  plant  has  become 
vigorous  and  rooted  in  the  bed;  a  miit  set  after  that 
time,  will  grow  much  fester  than  one  tetiliied  at  an  eariier 
lime. 

The  best  sorts  of  cucumbers  are,  fbr  gnrkens,  the  Ruttian, 
for  stewing,  the  large  tefute  Bormeutl,  for  large  size,  the 
Longford;  and  for  ordinary  forcing  purposes,  the  blacl^ 
niined  long  prickly,  if  well  saved.  A  snudl  sort  called  tbt> 
Sandy  cucumber  is  grown  in  Uie  fields  in  some  purts  oi 
Bedfordshire,  but  it  is  altogether  inferior  to  the  Ruinan. 

CUCUMBER.  SPIRTING,  the  English  name  of  Ho- 
wnncA  ELATuimi. 

CU'CUMIS,  the  cucurbitaceauB  genus  which  compca 
bends  the  melon,  the  cucumber,  and  some  wrts  of  gourd. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  genera  by  its  Uirce 
thick  split  stigmas,  and  by  the  seeds  having  a  thin  margin. 
Hie  fhiit  is  in  all  cases  pulpy  internally,  manysaedsd,  anA 
divided  into  three  or  six  cells  when  young..  The  folkving 
arethevillei|r^speG■•s*— ' 
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1.  C.  M$io.*  The  melon.  The  natiTe  oountry  of  thii  va- 
lumUe  plant  is  unknown.  Linnaus  aays  Tartarjr.but  fait 
authority  is  not  given,  and  in  all  probabilitj  is  eooneoos; 
De  Candolle  aays  Asia ;  Roxburgh  only  knev  it  in  a  culti- 
vated state  in  tropical  India ;  and  ProfesMr  Roy^o  seems 
imaoquainted  with  any  wild  station  fiir  it  in  the  Himalaju 
mioQs.  Cashmere  is  the  moat  litwly  to  be  the  oountry 
wEance  it  sprang;  fbr  it  seems  to  be  thie  mother  of  many  m 
OUT  other  oultiTated  fruits ;  and  has  from  time  immemorial 
bem  tkmous  fbr  the  excellence  and  abun^ince  of  its  me* 
loiii»irtiieh  farm  a  sta]^  oxtiole  of  tfaefiwdof  theinlubi- 
tants.  ¥ot  the  varieties  and  cultivation  ot  this  fruit  aea 
Hium,  where  they  are  given  in  some  detail;  we  only 
here  obasne  that  all  the  meUms  known  in  Europe  belonk 
to  the  pruent  species,  unless  it  be  the  JVinier  Mdon  and 
its  varieties,  and  that  Kind  possibly  originates  from  the 
MlowiBgSMcieB,c(meenung  much  we  give  an  extract  fr^m 
the  Flora  bidioa  of  Roxbur^ 

2.  C.  uiHummu.  An  annual,  native  of  tlie  higher  culti- 
vated lands  of  India,  but  geumally  fcuud  in  a  cultivated 
state.  *  ThA  stems  exactly  as  in  G.  sativns,  but  not  quite 
so  extensive.  Teadrite  simple,  leaves  btoad-cbrdate,  gene- 
rally more  or  less  five-lobed ;  lobes  rounded,  tootbletted ; 
diove  pretty  smooth,  below  soabious.  the  largest  generally 
about  six  mches  each  way.  Floral  leaves  of  tbe  ftmale 
flowers  aessilak  and  very  small.  Male  floweia  aedllaiT, 
paduneled,  crowded,  but  opening  in  sucoession.  Female 
oowexs  axUlary,  pednncled,  solitary,  both  sola  yellow^  about 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Fmit  fleahy, 
mnerally  a  verv  perfect  oval;  when  young,  downy  and 
okraded  with  lighter  and  darker  green ;  when  ripe  perfectly 
smooth,  varien^sd  with  deeper  and  l^bter  yellow;  from 
four  to  six  inuiee  long,  and  frmn  three  to  four  in  diameter. 
This  a|>peaTs  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  most  useful  species  at 
oueumis  that  I  know ;  when  little  more  than  one  half  grown, 
the  fruits  are  oblong,  and  a  little  downy,  in  this  state  they  are 
pickled ;  when  ripe  they  are  about  as  lai^  as  an  oetrich's 
ef^,  smooth  and  yellow;  when  cut  they  have  much  the 
flavour  of  the  melon,  and  will  ke^  frir  several  months,  if 
carefully  gatfaered  without  being  bruised  and  faimg  up ;  they . 
are  also  in  this  state  eaten  raw,  and  much  used  in  ourries 
\y  the  natives.  The  seeds  like  those  of  other  oucurbi- 
taoaona  frtaits,  contaiit  mush  IkriiwBeoiu  matter  blended 
whhahugeportioikoriwld  oil;  tha  natives  dry  and  grind 
than  into  a  meal,  whkh  they  em|iloy  as  an  aitkile  of  £eC; 
they  also  express  a  mild  oil  from  them,  which  they  use  in 
ftod  and  to  bum  in  their  lamps.  Bxperienee,  as  w^  as 
analogy,  ytavm  Uiese  seeda  to  ne  highly  nourishing,  and 
w^  deaerving  of  a  more  extensive  culture  than  is  bestowed 
on  them  at  present  Hie  powder  of  the  toasted  seeds  mixed 
with  sugar  n  said  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  serviceable 
in  promoting  the  passage  of  sand  or  gravel.  As  &r  as  my 
observation  and  information  go,  this  agriculture  is  chiedy 
omfined  to  the  Guntoor  Circsr,  where  the  seeds  fiam  a 
oonsidatable  Immch  of  commerce;  they  are  mixed  with 
thoae  of  Holcus  Sorvhum  or  some  other  of  the  large 
eulmiibrous  tribe  ana  sown  togetheor;  these  plants  run 
on  th*  suftoa  ot  the  earth,  and  belp  to  shade  them 
from  Uie  wan,  so  that  they  mutually  help  each  other.  The 
ftnh^  «•  I  lAunei  above,  keepa  well  fiv  aamal  months 
if  eanfiiUy  ^adiered  and  suspended.  This  einmmstance 
wiQ  render  it  a  very  excellent  article  to  carry  to  aea  during 
long  voyages.* 

3.  C.  Mttitmt,  the  cucumber.  Tsrtary  is  assigned  to  this 
species  as  its  native  oountry,  but  upon  authmty  equally 
questionable  with  that  for  the  melon.  No  modem  tnreller 
seems  to  have  found  it  wild.  [CncvMBXR.] 

4.  C.  Colocynthi*,  the  Colocynth  gourd.  Iliis  plant  fur- 
nishes tlie  dn^  colocynth,  so  well  known  for  its  purgative 
properties.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  Grrecian  Aicnipelago, 
Bgypt,  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Aihca  aeneraliy. 
Burokhardt  saw  it  oovering  luge  tracta  in  Nubia;  amd 
Roxbofgh  speaks  of  it  as  oommon  on  coast  of  Ccmnnan- 
del.  It  is  cbubtftal,  however,  whether  the  plant  of  tlw 
lattar  botanist  is  notntha  C  RMub-CfikeyitMM.  This 
species  grows  like  a  cucumber,  but  hasoordat»4vate,mai9- 
eut,  and  lobed  leaves,  white  beneath  with  hairs.  Its  fruit 
is  small,  round,  deep  yellow,  smooth,  hard  extnnaU^,  with 
an  intensely  bitter  pulp.  The  gourds  are  gathond  in  au- 
tumn, when  they  are  beginning  to  turn  yvDow;  they  are 
then  peeled  and  dried  rafidly  m  stoves. 

i.  C.  CitnUlua,  the  water-melon.  Ita  deeply*labed  and 
gashed  leaves,  anu  its  round  fruM,  with  a  spoMad  liod  sad 


a  cold  watery  pmk  or  white  flesh,  in  wfaidi  lie  a  number  o: 
black  seeds,  sufficiently  mark  this  species,  which  is  most 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  India  and  the  tropics  of 
Africa  and  America,  and  generally  in  hot  countries,  but 
which  is  of  no  value  in  the  north  of  Biirope,  ^here  high 
flavour  is  required  more  than  cooling  properties. 

The  other  speries  are  of  little  moment  compared  with  the 
|n«ceding ;  many  are  eatable,  but  they  are  in  all  respects 
inferior  in  quaU^  and  size.  C.  Dudaim  is  sometimps  grown 
under  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon ;  but  it  is 
a  mere  curiosity.   

CUCUMIS  C0L0CTNTHI8.  or  Bitter-apple,  an  au 
nual  plant,  the  flnut  <tf  whidi  is  shout  the  site  of  but  nthsr 
l^t«r  oolour  than  an  onnge ;  the  rind  smooth ;  when  the 
nnd  has  been  removed,  a  white  spon^  pulp  or  piUi  is  found 
within,  which  constitutes  the  officinal  jntt;  or  the  colo- 
cynth, the  seeds  being  r^ected.  The  rind  ir  generally 
removed  before  reading  Europe.  One  hundred  parts  v 
decorticated  apples  consist  of  twenty-eight  parts  of  pure 
pith,  and  seventh-two  parts  of  seeds. 

The  active  principle  is  a  ^uliar  bitter  principle  (Colo- 
cynthin),  which  it  of  a  resinoid  nature,  more  soluble  in 
alcdiol  than  water;  its  solubility  In  water  is  much  in- 
creased by  union  with  extractive,  combined  with  which  it 
exists  in  uie  pulp,  so  that  nearly  all  the  virtues  are  yielded 
to  a  watery  extract,  which  is  generally  employed  fiir  its 
administration.  The  compound  extract,  in  the  formation 
of  which  proof  spirit  is  used,  and  to  whidi  are  added 
ether  purgative  substances  and  arranatics,  is  however  in- 
ferable, and  it  is  thereby  rendered  milder  yet  more  certain 
in  its  action. 

It  is  a  purgative  in  very  constant  use,  either  alone,  or 
more  commonly  united  with  mercnrml  purgatives :  it  ia  em- 
ployed for  the  removal  of  constipation  andvisceral  obstmc- 
tions ;  at  the  commencement  of  fevers  and  other  inflam- 
matory complaints,  it  is  of  decided  utili^.  Aa  an  overdose 
has  all  the  poisonous  eflbet  of  a  vegetable  aoid,  it  must  be 
used  with  caution. 

CUCU'RBITA.  the  gemis  frtnn  which  the  natural  order 
derives  its  name.  It  differs  ,fh)m  cucumis  in  having  its 
pet^s  very  much  grown  together,  and  the  seeda  a  little 
tumid  at  the  edge.  The  common  gourd,  C.  maxima, 
with  its  endless  varietie^  the  vegetable  marrow,  C.  ociferm, 
the  orange  gourd,  C.  aurantia,  and  C:  Helopepo,  the 
Kiuash  nbiidi  gourd,  are  the  j^ineipal  type*.  It  ia  not  a 
little  remarkably  that  the  natiTe  oountiy  of  these  ooDunon 
plants  is  entirely  unknown. 

Generally  speaking,  the  species  and  varieties  of  cucurbita 
are  harmless  and  eatable,  constituting  a  very  impntant  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  poorer  classes  in  countries  whicli  are  sub- 
ject to  long  summer  drought  Hence  in  the  south  of  Eurc^ 
in  India,  and  Africa,  they  are  invaluable  to  the' inhabitants 
of  those  countries ;  but  uie  orange  gourd  is  bitter,  and  the 
bottle^urd,  C.  lagmaria,  is  a  dangerous  poison.  This 
species  bears  friiits  which  are  at  first  Umg  anid  cylindrical ; 
but  as  they  ripen,  they  swell  exclusively  at  the  upper  end. 
and  •oouire  the  form  of  a  fiad^  the  neck  of  which  is  their 
base.  When  ripe,  tbqr  become  hard  enough  atranally  to 
hold  water,  and  aoeordiu^y  whea  the  pulp  is  remoived,  they 
form  good  botties,  and  are  extanaivuy  employed  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  neeessary  howevw  tiwt  they  sMuld  be  re- 
peatedly washed  out,  so  as  to  remove  all  trace  cf  a  bitter 
principle  in  which  they  abound,  otherwise  their  use  is  dan- 
mrous.  Some  months  since  (1837),  a  sailor  was  jioisoned  at 
Fahnouth,  by  drinking  beer  out  of  a  bottle-gourd  improperly 
pre^mred ;  and  ProfSessor  Royle  mentions,  upon  the  authori^ 
of  an  intelliffettt  native  Indian  doctor,  attached  to  the  gaol 
hospital  at  ^harunpore,  a  case  of  poisoning  from  eating 
the  Ditter  pulp  of  thu  plan^  in  which  the  symptcmu  were 
thoae  of  cnolera.  We  mention  this  fkct  hoe,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  should  add  that  the  bottle-gourd  is  not  now 
oonsidered  a  true  cucurbita,  but  is  re&n«d  to  the  geam 
Lagmaria. 

CUCURBITA'CEifi,  a  natural  order  of  pbnta*  consHt- 
ing  of  climbing  or  trailing  species  with  unissxual  flnrtfa, 
sraorous  stems  and  leaves,  a  lobed  foliage  and  a  mor*  or 
less  pulpy  fhiit  with  patktal  placental.  Nearly  aU  the 
species  climb  by  means  of  tendrils.  The  grsatar  put  cua- 
sista  of  annuals,  ather  irikoUy,  or  in  so  ftr  as  tiwir  alema  at 
least.  The  petals  are  despqr  veined,  and  nsually  eallwi 
ydlow,  whit^  or  greoL 

The  orier  abounds  in  useful  or  remarkable  plants,  com 
pnbending  as  it  doe%^^^^^£^^s,g>^^Ji^m^ 
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*}7ith.  biTony,  and  tl\  the  many  species  approaching  those 
tj-pes.  Professor  Royle,  in  Ins  valuable  *  Illustrations,' 
remarks  that  '  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  ibr  the  power 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  different  situations  where 
they  may  be  grown.  Thus,  we  hear  of  their  affording  lai^ 
and  juicy  fruit  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  desert,  wheSe 
vater  is  300  feet  fiom  the  surface  (Elphinstone) ;  and  they 
are  equally  grown  in  the  dry  season  on  the  sandy  island 
of  Indian  rivers ;  but  esoess  of  moisture  does  not  ^pear 
to  be  iqjuriouB,  as  the  great  majori^  are  snecestfiiU^  culti- 
vated in  the  rainy  reasSn;  and  Mr.  Moororoft  describes  an 
extensive  cultivation  of  melons  and  cucumbers  on  the  beds 
of  weeds  which  float  on  the  lakes  of  Cashmere ;  they  are 
similarly  cultivated  in  Persia  and  in  Chiiuu  (Vide  Hort, 
TVaru.,  2nd  ser.,  voL  L  p.  468,  and  StauntoiCt  Embatay). 
Being  chiefly  annuals  which  a  few  months  suffice  to  bring 
to  perfection,  we  find  them  succeeding  in  the  summer  tem- 
peratiue  of  northern  climates,  and  thus  extending  from 
the  line  to  55°  or  60°  of  northern  latitude,  and  soumvards 
Co  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  of  the  species  may  be 
seen'  in  the  most  aridplacra;  others  in  the  Unseat  jungles. 
Planted  at  the  fbot  of^a  tre^  they  emulate  the  vine  in  as- 
cending its  branches ;  and  near  a  but  they  soon  cover  its 
thatch  with  a  coating  of  green.  They  form  a  ppneipol  por- 
tion of  the  culture  ctflnmangar^tens:  the  &nner  even  rears 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  wells.* 

Two  prindples  especially  deserve  attention  in  this  order ; 
the  one  saccharine  ^d  nutritious,  the  other  bitter,  aaid, 
and  purgative ;  and  ihe  qualities  of  the  products  of  the  spe- 
cies vary  according  to  the  preponderance  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  In  the  melon,  the  gourd,  and  their  allies,  the  first 
exists  almost  exclusively,  and  hence  the  edible  nature  of 
their  fruit ;  hut  even  its  well-known  laxative  quality 
sufficiently  attests  the  presence  of  the  bitter  principle  in 
«ome  degree.  In  the  oolocynth,  the  bottle-gourd,  various 
species  of  lufia,  bryony,  and  othm*  the  bitter  principle 
is  found  in  a  state  (u  oonoentratioti,  and  hence  the  active 
and  even  dangerous  qualities  of  those  plants,  from  which 
the  cucumber  itself  is  noi  (Sxempt .  only  its  bitterness  is 
destroyed  by  the  peculiar  cultivation  of  that  plant.  The 
seeds  of  some  kinds  yield  oil :  and  those  of  Cuciuuis  Mo* 
mordica  are  said  to  oe  grouna  into  a  kind  of  meal. 


[Mumordlo  BtdHtnin*.] 
k  AiMhIowui  3  a  tatUe  fiawer  i  %aMctwa  of  «Med{  4,  tlie  onlir)-t>. 


CUDDAPAH,or  KIEPA.  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit 
word  Cripa,  signiiyinK  mercy.  This  division  of  the  Bala> 
ghaut  territory,  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  Nizam  in  1800, 
is  situated  between  13°aud  16^N.  lat.,  and  between  77' 
and  80^  E.  long.  [BALAGHAtrr.]  Cuddapah  has  been 
constituted  a  coilectorate  by  the  English,  and  contains  seven 
subdivisions,  vii.,  Cuddarah,  Cummum,  Dupaud,  Oandi- 
ootta,  Gurrumoondah,  Punganoor,  and  Sidout:  each  (rf 
these  anbitiviHDBs  is  named  after  its  oapital  tows.  Through- 
out this  eoUMitoTate,  salQw^  soda,  and  conmon  salt  aia 
found  abundantly,  and  to  this  cause  it  is  owing  that,  except 
in  the  rainy  season,  the  water  is  generally  brackish. 

The  town  of  Cuddapah,  in  1 4°  32'  north  lat,  and  78"  54 
east  long.,  stands  507  feet  above  the  level  of  the  gea,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Cuddapah,  a  small  stream  which 
rises  in  the  hills  to  the  south-east  of  the  town.  This  town 
was  Itmg  the  capital  of  an  independent  Patan  state,  and 
so  omtinned  for  some  time  after  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdonu  of  the  Deocan.  The  palace  of  the  former  nabobs 
has  been  converted  into  a  court  of  justice  and  a  prison.  In 
the  country  surrounding  the  town  a  considerable  quautit)* 
.  of  sugar  is  made.  The  celebrated  diamond  mines  of  Cud- 
dapah are  about  seven  miles  north-east  of  the  town,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pennar  River,  l^ese  mines  hav«^  it  is 
said,  been  worked  for  several  hundred  years  with  various 
success.  The  places  in  which  diamonds  have  hitherto  been 
found  consist  either  of  idluvial  soil  or  of  rocks  of  the  latest 
formation.  The  mines  are  pits  of  small  depth.  The  dia- 
monds are  not  scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  mine 
from  the  surface  to  the  greatest  depth,  but  occur  in  beds 
always  harder  than  the  adjacent  soil,  and  usually  not  ex- 
ceeding one  or  two  feet  m  thickness.  Dr.  Heyne,  who 
carefully  examined  these  mines,  has  given  in  his  statistical 
tracts  the  following  description  of  one.  '  The  uppermost, 
or  superficial  stratun^  consists  of  sand  or  gravel,  mixed 
with  a  small  proportioa  of  loam.  Its  thickness  scarcely 
exceeds  a  foot  and  a  half.  Immediately  under  it  is  a  bed 
of  stiff  UuMsh  or  bladt  mud,  similar  to  what  are  sera  in 
pUces  that  h»ve  been  inundated ;  it  is  afeoitt  Ave  feet  thick, 
and  contains  no  stones.  The  disinimd  bed  eames  next,  and 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  ineumbent  bed  by  the  great 
number  of  lai|e  rounded  stones  wkich  it  contains.  It  is 
about  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half  thick,  and  is  oomposed  of 
large  round  stones,  pebbles,  and  gravel  conneoted  together 
by  clay.'  The  contents  of  this  bed  are  put  into  a  eistem 
about  eight  feet  square  and  three  fbet  deep,  when  water  is 
poured  into  it  which  separates  the  clay  and  loamy  par- 
ticles, leavmg  l^e  gravel  and  small  stones  at  the  bottom 
These  being  removed  are  thinly  spread  upon  a  smooth  sur- 
.face  about  twenty  feet  square  of  hardened  clay,  and  six  or 
seven  people  examine  the  whole  very  oare^Vtlly  several 
times.  At  first  they  pick  out  the  Uu^  stones;  at  the 
second  and  subsequent  examinations  the  smaller  gravel  is 
carefully  turned  over  by  the  hand,  while  they  '  watoh  fir 
the  spark  from  the  dianuod,  which  invariably  strikes  the 
eye.*  Cuddapah  is  153  miles  from  Madras,  and  220  miles 
from  Serirkgapatam,  travelling  distance.  Cummum,  the 
capital  of  the  subdivision  of  that  name,  is  in  15°  37'  north 
lat.  and  79°  10'  east  long.,  56  miles  north-west  from  Ongole. 
Dupaud  stands  in  15"  58'  north  lat  and  79°  23'  east  long. 
This  diviuon,  which  is  traversed  ^y  the  GondigBm  River, 
contains  copper  ore  of  good  quality.  The  town  and  fort  of 
Gandicotta  are  in  14"  51'  north  lat  and  7S"  23'  east  long., 
43  miles  north-west  from  the  town  of  Cuddapah.  This 
was  formerly  considered  a  place  of  much  strength ;  it  is 
now  of  hut  little  unportance ;  ^ere  is  a  diamond  mine  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Gumuneondah,  near  the  veroe  of  the 
eastern  Ghauts,  is  situated  in  13°  46'  north  lat  aid  78"  34' 
east  lon^  about  ISO  milas  north-WMt  from  Madras.  Hie 
district  is  well  watered  by  several  mountain  streams,  tad 
is  very  productive.  Punganoor  is  a  fortilad  town,  in 
13"  21'  north  lat  aud  78°  3' east  Icmg.,  47  miJbes  north-west 
from  Vellore,  Sidout  is  a  fiNlifled  town,  in  14"  30'  north 
lat.  and  79"  2'  east  long.,  twelve  miles  east  of  Cuddapah. 
It  is  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls  in  good  repair,  within 
wliich  are  ramparts ;  the  fort  is  oommandod  by  some  of  the 
neighbouring  bills.  It  was  taken  by  Hyder,  who  carried 
away  the  fbmily  of  the  nabob,  and  placed  them  in  ecmflne- 
mei^  The  town  has  much  declined  in  population  sinoe 
the  countiT  has  been  ip  possession  of  the  English^  and  the 
removal  oi  the  govemmeni^  offices  to  Cuddapah. 
'With  great  f^ities  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the 
population  ttvrighout  British  India,  little  has  b  o  itono 
Digitized  by  VjOUS^Pc 
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to  that  end  upon  which  relianoo  can  be  placed.  The  entire 
population  of  the  ooUectorate  of  Guddapah  was  stated 
to  amount,  in  1S06-7,  to  1,066,237;  and  in  1822-3  to 
1,094,460  Bouls,  of  whom  578,461  were  males,  and  515,999 
females.  The  number  was  stated,  in  1828-9,  at  no  more 
tl^  981,562;  and  it  is  ^eged  that  this  diminution  was 
caused  by  the  cholera.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Hindus.  Returns  were  made  by  the  collector  in  1826, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  throughout  the  whole  of  Cud- 
df^uh  t^re  .were  then  only  494  a^iooli,  in  which  were  in- 
stmeted  8000  •cholan,  S0SB  of  whom  w«ie  HinduB,  and 
348  Mohammedut. 

(Rennell'B  M«moir  of  a  Map  of  Hindiutm;  Heyne's 
Staiirtieal  TVaets  on  India  ;  Report  qf  Cimmitte$  iff  Com- 
moM  on  the  Affairt  of  India  in  1832.) 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  in  the  Camatic  province,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  11"  44'  north  lat, 
and  79°  50'  east  long.  The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pennar  River ;  the  houses  on  the  north  side  are 
modern,  and  many  of  them  handsome.  The  dwelling  of 
the  coUectcn:,  the  principal  resident  European  officer,  is  a 
large  uid  elegant  structure,  with  avenues  of  fine  trees.  The 
streets  on  the  south  side,  called  the  Old  Town,  are  many 
of  ^em  spacious,  and  contain  several  handsome  houses. 
Altt^e^r,  Cuddalore  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
the  south  oi  the  peninsula. 

Cuddalon  was  taken  from'  the  French  1^  the  army  under 
Colonel  Goota  in  April,  1760,  and  remained  under  the 
government  of  ^e  nabob  of  Arcot  until  April,  1 782,  when 
It  was  taken  by  the  rajah  of  Mysore,  assisteid  by  a  body  of 
French  troops.  In  June  of  the  following  year,  the  town 
was  attacked  by  a  British  force  under  General  Stuart, 
whidi  was  repeatedly  defeated,  and  suffered  great  loss  in 
(Utempti  to  carry  the  place  by  assault  The  last  of  these 
attach  in  which  the  besiwers  lost  600  men,  occurred  only 
two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  having 
been  concluded  between  France  and  England :  this  event 
ef  course  put  an  end  to  hostile  operations.  Cuddalore,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  province  of  Arcot,  came-  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Ei^lish  by  treaty  iu  1795,  and  has  so  con- 
tinued. 

(Rennell's  Mmeir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Hills'  Him- 
iory  of  Britiah  India.) 

CUDWORTH,  RALPH,  was  bom  at  Aller.  in  Somer- 
setriiire,  iu  1617.  Having  been  entered  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1630,  when  he  was  but  thirteen,  1m 
commenced  re^ence  in  1632,  and  became  in  due  course 
ai  time,  as  his  ftither  had  been  before  him,  a  fbllow  of 
Emmanuel.  He  acted  for  some  time*as  tutor  in  the  college, 
and  had  among  his  pupils  the  afterwards  celebrated  Sir 
William  Temple.  He  had  taken  the  d^ree  of  M.A.  in 
1639 ;  he  took  that  of  B.D.  in  1644,  maintaining  upon  this 
occasion  the  two  following  theses:  1.  Dantur  bom  et  maii 
txUionea  tBtema«tindiM^n*dnle*i  2.  Dantur  tubstantiec 
ineorporM  Mtfi  noAirtf  immortalei.  In  1644  he  was  also 
■pponted  master  ef  CAue  Hall;  and  in  the  succeeding 
TOar  was  deeted  to  the  regius  professorship  of  Hebrew. 
On  receiving  this  appointmeiu  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal 
to  the  subject  of  Jewish  antiquities.  He  took  the  dcsree 
of  D.D.  in  1651.  "niongh  holoing  the  two  situations  which 
have  been  mentioned,  and  besides  these  the  living  of  North 
Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  worth  300l.  a  year,  to  which  he 
had  be^  presented  by  his  college  shortly  after  taking  his 
master's  degree,  he  did  not  find  his  means  sufficient  for  his 
support  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  man  extravagant 
in  lus  habits ;  but  owing,  it  is  said,  to  pecuniary  difficulties, 
he  now  absented  himself  for  some  time  from  Camlnidge. 
He  returned  in  165^  having  been  cfaosMi  master  of  Christ's 
College.  He  now  mniiedt  and  tin  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  ooUeoe.  In  1663  he  was  presented  by 
the  then  ladiop  of  Lo^a  to  the  vicarage  of  AshweD,  in 
Hortfbidshire;  and  in  1876  he  was  inMalled  preben^kry  of 
Gloucester.  In  this  last^mentioned  year  appeared  his  great 
work,  the  'True  Intelleetusd  System  of  the  Universe;'  or 
rathn  (for  tluugh  complete  in  itself^  it  is  but  a  fragment  of 
a  Uu-ger  mtk.  which  he  designed),  the  first  part  of  the  In- 
talleotual  System.  This  first  part  is  devotee  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  atheiun.  The  whole  work  was  to  consist  of  three 
parts ;  but  the  second  and  third  parts,  which  were  to  treat 
respectively  of  the  nature  of  moral  distinctions  and  of  free 
wiU,  were,  though  written,  never  published  by  him.* 

titUd  '  A.n  Aeoonnt  of  tbi  Mw  SMt  uT  LatilodB-OMi]  •!  CuiteUn,*  «tM 
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Dr.  Cudworth  died  at  Cambridge,  m  1688,  in  the  7lBt 

{'ear  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Christ's  College.  Ho 
eft  one  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Francis  Masham,  and 
who  is  known,  under  the  name  of  Lady  Masham,  as  Ite 
friend  of  Locke. 

Dr.  Cudworth  was  one  of  that  set  of  Cambridge  divines 
Latitudinarians,  Arminians,  and  Socinians,  as  they  were 
called  by  those  who  having  nothing  definite  to  bring 
against  them  resorted  to  rmj  names,  on  whom  Bishop 
Burnet  has  passed  a  lugh  emM:hun  in  his  histtsr  of  the 
i^;n  of  Charies  H.*  ^le  ehief  otiien  at  this  time  were 
Drs.  Wbitefaeot,  Wilkins,  Henry  Hor^  and  WorthingtoiL 
*  Dr.  Whitchcot,*  says  Bnmet  *  set  yonn^  students  much 
on  reading  the  antient  philosophers,  chiefly  Plato,  Tnlly, 
and  Plotin,  and  on  oonsdering  the  Christian  religion  as  a 
doctrine  sent  from  God,  both  to  elevate  and  sweeten  human 
nature,  in  which  he  was  a  great  example,  as  well  as  wise 
and  kind  instructor.  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with  a 
great  strength  of  genius  and  a  vast  compass  of  learning. 
He  Was  a  n&n  of  great  conduct  and  prudence ;  upon  which 
his  enemies  did  very  folsely  accuse  him  of  craft  and  dissi- 
mulation.' (Hist,  of  Ms  aim  Time,  vol  i.,  p.  321.) 

The  'Intellectual  System,'  or  that  (properly  the  first) 
part  of  it  which  now  passes  under  the  name,  is  directed, 
as  has  been  said,  against  atheism.  This  is  one  of  thiee^ 
as  Cudwcffth  oonoeives,  ftlse  ^tems  or  hypotheses  of  the 
universe,  or  one  of  Uuee  poasflile  modes  of  fttalimL 
They  are  thus  brielfy  descnbied  in  the  i^n&oe:— 'Of  the 
three  fetalisms  or  finlse  hypotheses  of  the  universe  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  one  is  absolute 
Atheism,  another  immoral  Heism,  or  religion  without  sny 
natural  justice  and  morality  (all  just  and  unjust,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  being  mere  thetical  or  faetitions  things, 
made  by  arbitrary  will  and  command  only),  the  third  and 
last,  such  a  Theism  as  acknowledges  not  only  a  God  or 
omnipotent  understanding  Being,  but  also  natural  justice 
and  morality,  founded  in  him,  and  derived  from  him ;  never- 
theless no  liberty  from  necessity  an^bere,  and  therefore 
no  distributive  or  retributive  justice  m  the  world.*  Before 
erecting  the  true  intellectual  system  of  the  universe  (the 
epithet  intet^^ual  being  used,  as  he  tells  us,  *  to  distinguish 
it  fltnn  the  other,  vulgarly  so  called,  sjvtems  of  the  world, 
that  is,  the  visible  and  corporeal  world,  the  PtolemaiCt  ly- 
chome,  and  GqMtnican'X  it  was  his  object  to  demolish  thus 
fklse  systems.  And  the  first  of  them,  atheism,  or  the 
atheistic  fitte,  is  attempted  to  be  demolished  in  the  first 
part,  which  is  all  that  wa  have  under  the  name  of '  In- 
tellectual System.'  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  and 
also  of  great  acuteness.  Lord  Botingbroke  has  nid  of 
Cudworth,  that  he  read  too  much  to  think  enough,  and 
admired  too  much  to  think  freely ;  a  criticism  which,  cer- 
tainly unjust,  appears  plausible  only  from  the  well-knowa 
extent  of  Cudworth's  erudition.  But  graver  diarges  have 
been  founded  upon  this  work.  '  You  know,'  says  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  *  the  common  &te  of  those  who  dare  to  ap- 
pear ikir  authors.  What  was  that  pious  and  learned  man  s 
cam  who  wrote  the  Intelleetual  System  of  the  Univene? 
I  confess  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  consider,  that  thou^ 
the  whole  worid  were  no  less  satisfied  with  his  capaeity  and 
learning  than  with  his  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  the  Deity, 
yet  was  tie  accused  of  giving  the  upper  hand  to  the  atheists, 
foe  hsving  only  stated  their  reasons  and  those  of  their  ad-, 
versaries  mirly  together.*  iCharaeieritticM,  vol.  ii.  p.  86i.i 
'There  wanted  not  country  clergymen,*  says  Warourton. 
'  to  lead  the  cry  and  tell  the  world  that,  under  pretence  o 
defending  revelation,  he  wrote  in  the  very  manner  that  an 
artful  infidel  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  use  in  writing 
against  it ;  .  .  .  .  that  with  incredible  industry  and  read- 
ing, he  had  rummaged  all  antiquity  tut  atheistical  argu- 
ments) which  he  neitl  er  knew  how,  nor  intended,  to  sn- 

on  tba  >pp«umnee  of  thU  wotk,  grw*  OB  to  qnot*  tha  folkmBf  maarktrfWti- 
bnrtcm*! '  Th«  rilly  calumny  waa  baltavnl ;  iba  raocti  i^atvd  anUrar  ^rrm 
dfiiTMted;  liU  aid  oar  daokased;  and  tbaraat  and  fn  erealaat  putofti* 
dafcnea  never  appearad.'  (p.  9S.)  Tboa|fa  thii  daea  not  maaaiarily  iftflr 
that  the  nmainaar  of  tlie  work  waa  not  wiitten,  Iba  internee  voaU  oat  V  a 
Tanr  teeed  one.  N«r  doaa.  Dr.  Birek  avai  axpUdUr  etata  that  ikc  >«co»t 
aad  tUrd  parU  were  written,  ccnlentiM  Unaeu  wttk  tha  rewukr-'  Ra  leA 
Mrreral  poKhnnona  wotka,  moet  of  which  aeen  ta  ba  a  eotithittatiaa  of  tk 
"  Intallectnal  Syitam,"  of  whMi  ba  had  ((*mi  Um  votU  obIj  the  Sm  pait.' 
f  B.  31.)  A  reteenae  aMraly  to  Dr.  Cndworth'a  nraftce,  in  wfikfa  he  make*  a 
diTitioD  of  Ua  aabjeet.  or  lo  the  baginniajt  of  his  Scat  chapter,  w««U  bat* 
ihown  that  the  tteatiae  on  Eternal  and  ImmMable  Ucwality,  which  bu  beea 

eubllihed  aluM  hia  death,  la  tha  Metmd  pu^  and  the  trcatiae  <h  libnrt* 
eceaalty,  wUAte  a^  In  H8.,  ii  tha  thiiA  part  of  the  work. 

and  defenoa  of  thaae  dtrlnce  ia  to  be  Iboad  in  a  «iact  aa- 
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in  a  mod,  that  he  vu  an  atheigt  in  hi*  heart,  and 
sn  Ariaa  in  hit  book.'  (Divine  Legation  Moeet,  vol.  iii^ 
«L  1765.  Pr^ee.)  The  aomuatum  alluded  to  in  these 
passages  is  made  in  a  circuitous  vay  by  a  Mr.  John  Turner, 
m  a  'Discourse  of  the  Messiah.' 

In  attacking  atheism,  or  the  atheistic  &te,  Dr.  Cudworth 
describes  the  atomic  physiology  vhieh,  as  held  by  Demo- 
critua,  and  other  antient  philosophers,  inTolved  atheism. 
It  being  his  object  to  demolish  aueism  under  every  form, 
and  therefore  the  atomic  atheism,  he  yet  adopts  the  atomic 
phyaitdiogy,  contending  that  *  so  fiir  from  being  either  the 
mother  or  nurse  of  atheism,  or  any  vays  &vounble  ttwre- 
unto  (as  is  vulgarly  supposed),  it  is  indeed  the  most  oppoaite 
to  it  of  any,  and  the  greatest  defhnoe  agahitt  the  same.' 
For  the  better  oonfhtation  of  other  forms  of  atheism,  to 
which  he  gives  the  names  Hyknotc  and  Cosmo-plastio,  he 
makes  the  h^tfaesis  of  an  'artificial,  regular,  and  ^astic 
nature'  working  in  complete  subordination  to  the  Dei^. 
And  to  avert  an  argument  broi^ht  against  the  oneness  of 
the  Deity,  from  its  unnaturalness  as  shown  by  the  general 
prevalence  of  Polytheism  among  the  Pagan  nations,  he 
contends  that  *  the  Pagan  fheologers  all  alot^  acknowledged 
one  sovereign  and  omnipotent  Deity,  from  which  all  their 
other  gods  were  generatcud  or  created,'  and  that  their  Fbly- 
theism  was  but  a  pc^onymy  of  one  Gtod. 

The  'Tnatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality'  cor- 
responds to  the  second  part  of  the 'Intellectual  System.*  It 
is  uimeted  against  tbtwe  who  *  affirm  justice  and  iigitstice 
to  be  only  by  law  and  not  by  nature  ;*  among  which  affinn- 
ers  he  places,  enoneovsly  in  our  opiniim,  Hobbea. 

Beaidea  the  'XnteHectuel  8^m,*  Dr.  Cudworth  pub- 
lislied,  1.  *  A  Discourse  concerning  the  true  Notion  of^  the 
Lord's  Supper,*  in  which  he  maintains,  as  Warburton  has 
since  maintained,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  feast  upon  a 
sacrifice;  2.  A  Treatise,  entitled, 'The  union  of  Christ  and 
the  Church  Shadowed,  w  in  a  Shadow ;'  3.  *  A  Sermon  on 
John  ii.  3-4,  preached  in  1647  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mous  on  a  day  of  Public  HnmiUation  ;*  4. '  A  Sermon 
pnnched  in  1664  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  57;'  5. 
A  Treatise,  entitled,  'Deus  JustiScatus,  or  the  Divine 
Goodness  vindicated  and  cleared,  against  the  asMrton  of 
absolute  and  inoonditionate  ReprobUion.* 

He  left  aevMal  works  m  manuserip^  only  "me  (tf  which 
has  yat  hem  published;  vis.,  the  'Tteaase  ooncendng 
Btemal  aad  Immutable  Hotality,'  wfaidi  appeared  with  a 
prebeebyDr.Qiaiidler.  Bishop  of  Durham,  inirsi.  The 
restate, 'A  Discourse  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil;*  2. 'AUu- 
course  of  Liber^  and  Necessity,  in  which  the  grounds  of 
the  Atheistical  Philosophy  are  confuted,  and  Morality  vin- 
dicated and  explained 3.  *  A  Commentary  on  Daniel's 
Prophecy  of  the  Seven^  Weeks ;'  4.  '  Of  the  Verity  of  the 
ChristiaQ  Rdigbn  agauist  the  Jews;'  5.  'ADisoouraeof 
the  Creation  the  World,  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
6. '  A  Treatise  on  Hebrew  Learning ;'  7. '  An  Explanation 
of  Hobbes's  Notion  of  God.  and  of  the  extension  of  Spirits.' 
These  manuscripts,  after  having  passed  through  many 
dangers,  were  finally  purchased  for  the  BritiBh  Musaumi  in 
whioh  inatitotion  they  now  are. 

An  abridgment  of  ihe  *Intelleetnal  Systwa*  was  pnb- 
lishad  in  1706  by  Mr.  Wise,  FeUow  of  Bxeter  CoUe^  Qx- 
SasA,  in  two  vcdnmes.  4tow  In  1733  a  Latin  tiuialation  was 
puUished  by  Dr.  Mosbeim,  at  Jena;  in  whioh  the  nu- 
merous errors  in  Cudworth's  numerous  quotatioDs  are  cor- 
rected, and  whose  style  is  less  complicated  than  that  of  the 
original:  a  French  translation,  which  had  been  commenced 
by  M.  Bourdelin,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  was 
prevented  from  beinR  fioished  by  the  death  of  the  trans- 
iatcMT.  That  part  of  the  'Intellectual  System'  whioh  treats 
of  the  '  plastic  nature*  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between 
M.  Bayle  and  M.  Le  Clerc ;  the  fwmer  of  whom  contended 
that  such  an  hypothesis  went  to  show  the  possibility  of 
Hylozoum,  while  the  latter  defended  Cudworth  by  repre- 
senting it  as  a  vucea  instrument  of  the  Deity.  M.LeClerc*s 
articles*  which  are  valuable  commantanes'  on  thia  part  of 
Cudwortb'a  work,  are  in  the  BihUot^qu  Choieie,  torn 
Tt^  vii,  ix.  (Kippia's  Biognqihia  Britanniaa;  Mosheim*8 
and  Birch's  lAve:y 

CtJE^QA,  a  province  of  Spun,  in  New  Castile^  is 
honn^sd  to  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Guadalaxara  and 
Seria,  on  the  east  by  Aragon  and  Valencia,  south  by  Mur- 
cia  and  "La  Maooha,  and  west  by  Guadalaxara  and  Toledo. 
It  is  one  ot  the  most  elevated  provinces  of  Spain,  its  north 
and  east  parts  being  occupied  by  tho  high  oenttal  chain. 


which  runs  nearly  nottl:  and  south  on  the  borders  of  Aragon 
and  Castile^  being  a  oontinuatioD  of  the  Siem  de  Oca,  and 
assumes  in  suoeession  the  names  of  Sierra  <^  Mohna, 
Sietra  de  Albarradm,  in  Aragon,  and  lasUy,  of  Sierra  de 
Cuen^  [Castilla.]  The  Tagus,  several  affluents  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  'be  Xuoar,  have  their  sources  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cueu^  This  region  formed  part  of  the  country 
of  the  Celtiberi.  It  is  now  divided  into  three  partidos  or 
admintBtrative  districts,  Cuenfa,  Huete,  and  S.  Clemente. 
There  are  two  cities,  Cuernja  and  Huete,  245  small  towns 
or  boroughs,  and  about  200  villages.  The  mountainous 
part  abounds  with  timber  trees, 'fit  &r  bouse  and  ship 
buildings  The  inhabitwts  of  the  mountahu  are  chiefly 
shepherds,  and  have  nnmeioua  floc^  <^  aheep.  Wool  is 
one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  part  of  wUcb 
is  exported,  and  part  manufiuitured  into  coarse  doth, 
carpets,  baize,  &c.,  the  manu&ctnres  of  which  woe  once 
venr  flourishing  in  this  province,  but  are  now  mueh  daoayed. 
There  are  also  manufiwtories  of  leather,  paper,  and  soap. 
The  west  and  south  parts  of  the  province  consist  of  and 
and  in  great  part  uncultivated  plsuns.  CQen9a  is  alti^ther 
one  of  the  thinnest  peopled  provinces  in  Spojn.  The 
country  produces  com,  <A\,  wine,  hone^,  wax,  fruit,  and 
safiron,  which  last  forms  an  important  article  of  exportetion. 
It  also  abounds  with  game,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  witlt 
trout  and  other  fish.  There  are  several  small  but  very 
deep  lakes,  one  of  which,  near  Montealegre,  is  salt  Jasper 
of  various  odouia,  and  silver,  copner,  iron,  ooals,  and  alam, 
are  also  found.  The  length  of  tJie  province  fr«n  north  to 
south  is  about  ISO  milea.  and  ite  medium  breadth  between 
70  and  80 ;  and  the  poj^dation,  as  given  by  Minano,  is 
326,000.  The  same  author  gives  the  rollovring  statistics  of 
the  annual  income  or  |»oduM  of  the  country :  land  in 
possession  of  tiie  laity.  15,870.000  realcs  devellon;  ditto 
belonnng  to  the  cLurdi  and  convonla,  4,646,000  real  as ; 
rent  of  houses  belongir^  to  the  lai^,  3,244,000 ;  ditto  be> 
longing  to  the  clergy,  5,281,000.  iDiceiqnario  Oeogrqfico 
ettadistico  de  Eep^ia,  1830.)  The  climate  is  genenlly 
healthy;  the  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  honest,  and 
muiih  attached  to  their  aatrve  soil,  which  few  of  them  are 
induced  to  quit 

CUE'NQA,  the  town  of,  stands  neariy  in  the  centre 
of  the  province  on  a  steep  hill,  smxounded  fa^hsr 
mountains,  and  just  above  the  oonflueiioe  of  the  Huecar 
and  Xuoar,  80  miles  out  by  south  of  Madrid.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  ud  is  one  of  the  mtiea  which  sent  deputies  to 
the  Old  cortee  of  Castile.  It  has  many  churches,  seven 
convents  of  Monks  and  six  of  Nuns,  two  hospitals,  besides 
one  for  foundlings,  three  ct^eges,  uid  a  clerical  seminary. 
The  cathedral  is  la^  and  handsomo ;  the  interior  is  rid. 
in  jasper  and  other  valuable  stones ;  one  of  the  altera, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Julian,  is  much  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  the  materials  and  workmanship.  Several  of  the 
convente  are  possessed  of  good  paintings.  The  population 
IS  stt^  by  Minano  to  be  7,600.  Cuenfa  is  surrounded  by 
walls:  the  streets  are  mostly  very  steep;  the  town  is 
Tell  sura^ed  with  water.  There  is  a  handsome  brieve 
over  the  Huecar  outside  of  the  town.  Cardinal  Gil  de  Al- 
bomos  and  Alonso  de  Qjeda.  one  9i  the  diacoverars  and 
ocmqoHDrs  of  America,  were  natives  of  Cuenfa. 

CtTERS.  CVab,  Department] 

CUIRASS  or  CUIRA^SE,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
made  of  plate  well  hammered,  serving  to  cover  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind;  the 
front  called  the  breast,  the  hinder  part  tho  back-plate* 
these  were  fostened  to  eatdi  other  by  straps,  buokles,  hooks, 
or  some  other  contrivance.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Curatia  or  Curatta,  a  Latin  word  of  the 
middle  age,  which  ooouis  in  charters  at  least  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  century  (Meyrk^'s  CUouary  qf  Mimar^ 
Terme),  originally  derived  from  the  Franch  cusr  or  the 
Latin  eon'unt, '  a  hide,*  the  earliest  cuirasses  being  made  oi 
leathw,  though  afienrarda  ohietf y  of  metal,  both  brass  and 
iron. 

This  qwdes  ctf  armour  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  A  breast  and  beck-plate  of  RMnanworkmandi^ 

are  preserved  among  the  HarnQton  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  which,  when  worn,  appear  to  have  been 
h^  t<wetbar  by  strings  or  wires,  fostened  to  nipplea  in 
front  In  later  &gM  the  cuirass  m»  disused,  and  was  not 
revived  in  Europe  till  about  the  beginnii^  of  iba  finuteenth 
century.  In  England  it-was  dinised  after  the  reign  of 
OiarlcaH,  escept  in  one  iiy^^  bK*»«^gf«^ 
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Men  ztfnved  fbr  our  caralry.  The  cuuosiwai  stated  in 
CoL  Logon's  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commoni  on  amjrend  navy  appointments,  in  1833,  to  have 
been  introduced  n  a  part  of  the  accoutremente  of  the  lift- 
Guards  within  the  preceding  twelve  years.  To  a  queetion, 
*  Can  you  state  what  was  thti  purchaiieKXttt  per  man  ci  the 
cuintas  ;*  he  answered, '  I  apprehend  they  cost  nothing ;  they 
have  be«i  lyii^  in  the  Tower  for  yearn,  and  vae  worn  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.* 

In  the  Romish  eaiendar,  under  Ootofcer  14,  we  find  the 
name  of  St  Doniinii^  who  is  called  lerieahu  or  dw  eni- 
rasied,  a  title  given  to  a  nint  of  (ba  eleventh  eentnxy,  who 
eonatantly  wore  an  iron  eairan  next  to  hii  skin. 

CUIRASSIERS,  heavy  oaralry  armed  with  oninsses. 
Host  of  the  German  powen,  especially  the  emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  king  m  Prussia,  nav^  regiments  of  cuiraa- 
siwB.  They  also  form  a  portion  of  the  French  cavalry. 
In  Sngtand  we  have  no  regiments  which  go  by  this  deno- 
mination, althongh  what  are  called  the  liie-^uards  now  wear 
the  cuirass. 

CUJA'CIUS,  CUJAS,  JACQUES,  was  bom  at  Tou- 
louse in  the  year  1520.  The  day  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
His  bther,  a  tanner  of  Toulouse,  was  named  Cujaus,  which 
the  son  chai^^  into  Cujas,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
name  better  suited  for  the  Latinized  form  of  Ciyaoius.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  li&  he  often  signed  De  Dgas.  Ciqas, 
at  an  early  age,  disdngoished  hinuwiuFby  his  t^its  and  assi- 
duity, and  is  said  to  have  learned  Greek  and  Latin  by  him- 
c«lf  without  any .  teacher.  He  studied  law  at  Toulouse 
under  Arnold  Ferrier,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  high  re- 
spect all  1|9  life ;  but  he  acquired  the  best  part  of  his  ex- 
tensive knowlec^  by  his  own  industry.  With  unwearied 
labour  he  studied  all  the  workaof  the  best  civilians,  and  ex- 
ercised himself  in  discussions  with  his  fellow-students.  In 
1 547  he  began  to  lecttun  on  Justinian's  Institutes  with  great 
applause,  and  soon  acquired  su^h  a  reputatiou  tlut  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  oonnby,  as  President  Du&ur  and 
John  de  Foix,  sent  their  sons  to  Toulouse  to  study  under 
Cujas.  In  1554  a  professorship  of  the  Roman  law  being 
vacant  in  the  univertiiy  of  Toulouse,  Cyjas  was  a  candidate, 
bu^  by  the  intrigues  <a  his  enemies,  a  man  of  very  mode- 
rate twents,  Stephm  Forcadel,  was  pr^^med.  Shoruy  after, 
oeing  invited  to  Gabon  aa  pnftasw  of  lav*  he  removed 
there  with  the  greater  part  ca  his  pupib.  In  the  follow^ 
ing  year  Margaret  de  Valots,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor I'Hdpital,  invited  Cujas,  as  professor  of  law,  to  the 
university  of  Bourses.  At  that  time  there  w«e  two  cele- 
brated lawyers  in  Boui^^  Hugh  Doneau  (Donellus)  and 
Francis  Doarin  (Duarenus),  both  of  whom  became  the  rivals 
and  enemies  Cujas.  TUb  was  particularly  the  case  vrith 
Duarin,  who  excited  the  students  against  Cujas  to  such  a 
degree  that,  as  Cujas  also  had  a  party  of  his  own  among 
the  studente,  great  disturbances  would  have  arisen  if  he 
had  not  left  the  place.  Having  remove'  *o  Paris  he  was 
invited  by  a  dentation  from  the  city  of  Valentia  to 
accept  a  profbasorship  in  that  muversity.  Cujas  ac- 
cepted th6  invitatiMi but  Duarin  having  died  in  the 
jrear  1659,  he  mtnmed  to  Bonrgei^  •  when  be  resided 
till  1586.  In  the  meantime  Margaret  de  Valois,  his 
patroness,  had  married  the  duke  of  Savoy*  who  gave 
Cujas  an  invitation  as  profesMfr  to  the  nnivenity  <it  Turin. 
Not  liking  Italy,  he  returned  to  Valence  as  professor, 
and  lived  there  till  157S,  wiA  some  short  interruptions, 
when  he  left  on  account  of  the  reKgrooB  ijuarrels  which 
disturbed  th&t  city.  During  his  residence  in  Valence  the 
reputation  of  Cujas  rose  to  its  height  Young  men  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  from  (Germany, 
not  only  students  of  law  but  those  who  were  devoted  to 
other  sciences,  came  to  Valence  to  study  under  Cujas. 
Amoug  his  pupils  was  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  most  celebrated 
philologist  of  hia  time,  and  James  Augustus  de  Thou  (Thu- 
anusX  uie  Frenoh  historian.  Heniy  HI.  of  France  made 
Ujqaa  eounsdlor  in  the  parliament  oif  Grenoble  and  loaded 
him  widi  honours.  In  1575  Gt^as  returned  to  Bouixes  as 
profteaor;  but  to  avt^  the  rel^ons  troubles  be  agam  left 
Bon^ea  ftr  a  year,  during  ^riueh  he  lectured  on  the  eivfl 
law  at  Paris.  Retiaiiing  to  Bourges  he  resided  there  till 
his  deiUh,  havii^  reftued  an  invitation  from  Pope  Gr^ory 
XQI.,  as  professor  in  the  university  of  Boiogna. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  greatly  troubled  by  the 
leligiGua  distuibanoes  which  then  distracted  France.  On 
the  death  o£  Henry  HI.  the  |Mly  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bour- 
bon DMdo  gna«  praaisea  to  U^iaai  if  he  woidd  write  in  fe- 


vour  oi  the  oerdinal  against  the  rights  of  Hairy  IV.  Cujak 

refused  the  proposals,  and  iho  fanatics  of  Bcnirges  beuiR 
excited  against  him  1^  his  enemies,  he  nearly  lost  his  lile 
in  a  tumult  Chi  the  4th  October.  1590,  Ci^as  died  of 
^ief,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  wretched  situation  of  his  counttr, 
in  which  civil  wax  IhuI  dinolved  all  socUl  order.  Both 
friends  and  enemies  united  in  honouring  him  vith.  a  Wfiea- 
didfiineraL 

Cnus  vaa  twioe  married.  He  had  a  aw  of  great  talents, 
who  died  in  1081 ;  and  a  daji^hter  by  hia  laomid  maiTii^ 

who  was  notorioua  tat  her  disorderly  life. 

Cujas  was  distinguished  both  as  a  teadw  and  a  writer. 
His  merits  {aincipally  consisted  in  substituting  a  more 
rational  system  in  place  of  the  unscientifto  method  of  Bar- 
tolus,  and  'in  raounding  his  interpretatioa  of  the  civil  law 
on  a  pmtfeund  studv  of  the  original  autlwn,  and  of  tbe 
manuscripts  of  the  Roman  law.  He  possessed  in  his  oau 
library  500  MS.  on  the  Roman  law.  His  knowledge  of 
arofaawlogy  also  and  his  exact  acquaintance  with  the  antient 
languages  gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  other  civi- 
luns.  In  teachiiiK  aa  well  as  in  his  wrUingB  he  followed 
the  ezegetical  metbodt  in  wbidilM  may  atiirbe  conaadered 
as  a  model. 

The  works  of  Cqjas  are  very  numerous.  They  are  com- 
monly divided  into  Opera  Pricum,  which  wwe  pnoliahed  in 
his  hfe  by  himself:  &st  at  Paris,  1577,  5  vota.  fei,  and 
again  in  1583 ;  and  Opera  Postbuna,  wUoh  wen  edited  by 
his  friends  after  his  death.  Both  the  Opeca  nion  and 
Posthuma  vrere  first  coUeeted  and  edited  by  Alexander 
Scot.  Lyon.  1614.  The  meet  complete  edition  ia  tlut  by 
Fabrot,  Paris.  1658,  10  vols.  foL  As  it  ia  very  difficult 
to  find  what  we  want  in  the  works  of  Cujas,  *he  *  Pronp- 
tuariumOpenim  Jacobi  Cujaci;  auotore  Dom.  Albttnensi, 
Naples,  1763,  2  vols.  fbl.  is  of  great  assistance. 

The  works  of  Cujas  consist :  1.  Of  editions  of  the  ori- 
pnal  works  on  the  civil  law,  principally  of  the  Co^ 
Theodoaianus,  Pauli  reoepta  sententiie,  Justinian's  Inso- 
tutes,  of  the  three  latter  books  of  the  Codex  Jnstinianeuc  - 
of  the  Consuetudines  Feudonim  with  notes,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  sixtieth  book  of  the  Basilika,  of  which  be  also  pub- 
liihad  an  edition;  2.  iXeommentaries,  notea,  uid  interpret 
tataons  reUting  to  most  parti  of  tbe  InatttatM,  ^Ludeet», 
God^  and  Novels ;  B  Commentary  on  the  Deoietila;  and  Lee- 
toM  on  many  passages  of  tbe  Pandeota;  S.OcbMimMctB&c 
wiwhi,  as  hiaOMorvationum  and  Bmendatiimum  13m  xxviit, 
•  work  which  oivilians  in  tiie  time  of  Cqjas  cilled  *  opus  in- 
eompahibile  et  divinum.'  It  contains  owrectiona  of  tbe 
OTiinuBl  works  on  law  and  of  a  great  number  criT  other 
authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  llusvrork  is  a  real  treasure 
to  philologUts ;  4.  ParaUlla  ad  Digasta,  et  in  Ulm»  ix^ 
Codicis,  whioh  is  a  summary  ot  the  titles  of  the  Pandects 
and  tbe  Constitutions  of  the  Code. 

i&loge  de  Ci0M,  par  Bemardi,  Lyon,  1 775 ;  Hittmre  de 
Ct^at,  par  Berriot;  Saint  Prix,  Httionr  <^  AW  Homm 
Lau>.  which  is  the  best  bit^raphy  of  Ciqas ;  Ed.  Spait- 
gnU)erg;  Ci^ax  und  teine  ZeUf^mtuen.  Leipai^  1823.) 

CULEX.  [CouciDSS.] 

CULI'dDBS  (LatxeUle),  a  Amilv  of  d^terooa  insects 
of  tbeaeetionNnnoeeia.  Techniealcharaeteisi  Prtbeew 
long  and  sloider.  progeetii^  forwards,  usually  atn^ht, 
terminated  by  two  little  lip-like  appendages  ;  suckor  con- 
powd  of  six  dender  briatle^ke  members :  palpi  flvtfjointcd, 
genendly  rina^ated ;  antannse  filiform,  oovcored  with  bain 
— in  tbe  male  sex  resembling  little  plumes;  eyes  cooti- 
guoiu:  noooelli;  wings  inclined,  lying  dose  to  tliebo^Then 
at  rest,  and  having  one  muginal  and  two  sub-marginu  c«[h. 

The  Oulicides,  according  to  Latreill^  constitutes  tbe  first 
ftmUy  of  dipterous  insects,  and  is  the  same  group  as  thai 
designated  by  linniBus  Culex.  It  is  divided  into  three  ge- 
nera, distinguished  principally  by  the  ibUowing  ebameten: 

Palpi  equal  in  length  to  the  proboscis  in  bolli  seces; 
genus  1,  Anopheles  (Heigen). 

Pblpi  of  tM  males  longer  than  tiie  pniboacis^  and  in  the 
females  very  short ;  genua  3,  CtUac. 

Friptahwterthantiw  pnboids  in  both  nxea :  genus  .1. 
<Bfe«. 

Wo  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  tbe  torment  in- 
fliotad  It  the  insects  of  thu  tribe,  whidi  are  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  of  Guatt,  are  called  in  France  Coun'nt 
and  in  America  Motquitoet. 

Tbe  pain  and  irritation  are  caused  by  tiieir  piercmg  the 
skin  to  feed  upon  the  blood  (by  means  of  the  htUe  bnatli 
forming  part  of  the  pi)e^KMq!).^ini4«^»t  ^  mm. 
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tins  a  pobonous  fluid.  It  is  said  tbe  ftmales  alone  ue  tbe 
penecntcn. 

The  humuiiDg:noi8eaeeompanyingtheirflight  IS  produced 
hy  the  vibration  of  their  wings.  Gnats  seldom  appear 
during  the  da7-time,  except  in  thick  woods,  and  they 
always  abound  most  in  damp  utuatbns,  a  circumstance 
owing  to  tbe  habits  of  their  larm,  which  rwide  in  stagnant 
wateis. 

The  female  gnat  deposits  her  eggs  (which  amount  to  200 
or  300  in  a  year)  one  by  one ;  and  as  they  are  deposited,  they 
are  Joined  together,  and  form  a  little  raft,  which  floats  on  the 
surrace  of  the  water.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  about  three 
dars*  time,  and  produce  little  greenish  larvi^  which  have 
a  distinct  head  and  lengthened  body,  composed  of  numerous 
s^ments.  Tbe  head  is  flimidied  witii  two  cfliated  orgam. 
which  are  in  constant  motion.  This  motion  appears  to  be 
tar  the  purpose  of  creating  a  current  by  which  means 
minute  animaleuln,  or  other  substances  which  may  consti- 
tute the  food  <tf  the  animal^  are  drawn  into  the  mouth. 
Two  other  appendages,  flimished  with  tufts  of  hair,  appear 
to  co-operate  with  tne  former  for  this  purpose. 

The  breathing  apparatus  of  the  larva  consists  of  a  tube, 
terminated  by  radiating  seise  situated  at  the  apex  of  the 
body ;  through  this  tube  the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  traches. 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  so  that  the  animal  is  then  in  an  inverted  poeition. 
There  ia  another  apparatus  also,  situated  at  the  tail  of  the 
animal,  opposed  to  the  breathing  apparatus,  which  serves 
as  a  fin,  and  enables  the  larva  to  swim  and  dive  with  consi- 
derable veloci^. 

These  larva  are  fiill  grown  in  about  fifteen  days'  time ; 
they  next  assmae  ib»  pupa  state ;  tbe  animal  then  appears 
to  nave  a  rounded  fonn,  owing  to  the  apex  of  the  oody 
leing  recurved.  It  still  inhabits  the  water,  and  is  active ; 
the  positbu  of  its  breathing  apparatus  is,  however,  altered, 
it  being  now  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and 
consiste  of  two  little  tubes,  which,  as  Defore,  are  apjuied  to 
the  !iiir&ce  of  the  mter  for  the  reception  of  air.  When 
about  to  assume  the  imago  state,  the  skin  which  covered 
the  pupa  being  loosened  from  the  animal  within,  and  the 
apace  between  the  two  beii^  occupied  with  air,  it  floats 
upon  the  surfoce  of  the  water ;  the  gnat  breaks  through 
the  upper  part,  and  stands  on  the  skin  it  has  quitted,  and 
which  now  serves  as  a  little  boat,  upon  which  it  floats  until 
it  has  attained  strength  to  fly. 

Cu/n;  ;)^'«nf,  Linn.,  the  ccunmcm  ^lat,  is  len  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  palpi  and  anteonie  are 
brown ;  ib»  thorax  is  of  a  yeltowish  brown,  with  two  darker 
lines ;  the  abdomen  ia  of  a  pale  grev  colour ;  the  legs  are 
brown,  and  the  base  of  the  thighs  yeUowish. 

Tbe  insect  which  is  so  troublesome  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
the  mosffuito  {Cideec  motqmto),  ia  not  quite  so  laive  as 
the  common  gnat  Its  proboscis  is  blaek ;  the  ^pi  are 
spotted  with  white ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  spotted  wUh 
silvery  white,  and  the  latter  has  a  curved  band  of  the  same 
hue.  The  edges  <^  the  legmenti  of  the  body  are  also  of  a 
silver-like  colour. 

CULLEN,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  Lanarkshire,  in  the 
year  171S.  His  parents  being  in  humble  circumstances, 
he  cMnmenoed  the  study  and  even  the  praetioe  of  physic 
under  certain  disadvantages ;  and  after  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  sureem-qwtbMary  in  Glasgow,  be  became 
su^eoQ  to  a  meiehant  vesael,  trading  betmen  London  and 
the  West  Indies.  He  soon  returned  to  his  own  district,  and 
practised  in  the  country  parish  of  Sbotts,  a  region  prover- 
bial, even  in  Scotland,  for  bleakness  and  .poverty.  Here 
an  incident  occurred  which  was  perhaps  his  first  gleam  of 
^ood  fortune,  or,  in  otli»  words,  the  first  accident  of  which 
his  genius  availed  itself  to  ftirther  his  success.  The  duke 
of  Argyle,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  amnsing  himself  with  some  chemical  experiments, 
for  which  the  apparatus  in  his  possession  proved  insufficient: 
his  host  recollected  Cullen  as  a  person  likely  to  supply  the 
defloien*^;  he  wae  accordingly  invited  to  dinner,  introduced 
to  the  duke,  and  aoqnired  his  good  opakm.  He  mod  le- 
moved  to  Hamiteon,  where  he  was  admitted  a  oonnoiUor  in 
1737,  andweaehief  magistrate  in  1739  and  1740.  Here  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  a  youi^  man  destined  to  attain 
eqnd  celebrity,  William  Hunter.  The  chief  object  of 
this  connexion  vras  to  enable  them  to  improve  their  me- 
dical education ;  and  accordingly  they  agreed  that  one  of 
tbea  sbiHtld  altamately  be  allowed  to  study  during  the 
winter  at  some  mediou  school,  while  the  oth«  should 


eany  on  the  business  m  die  eovnti^  for  th*  proAt  of  bMh 
parties.  Cullen  took  Ifae  first  turn,  and  paued  his  wait« 
at  Edinburgh.  Hunter,  when  his  turn  arrived,  went  to 
London,  where  he  soon  recommended  himself  to  Dr.  Dougis^ 
a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  midwifery,  who  engap^ed  him  as 
an  assistant.  Thus  ensued  a  premature  dissolution  of  part- 
nership ;  for  Cullen  of  course  threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  fHend's  advancement,  but  readily  cancelled  tbe 
articles.  They  maintained  ever  after  a  ccndial  communica- 
tion by  letters,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  evor 
after  a  personal  interview. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  country  practice  that  Cullen 
was  united  to  Miss  Johnston,  the  amiable  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  clergyman.  She  married  him  when  he  bad 
nowwldly  advantages  to  reoommend  his  suit;  presented 
him  with  a  numerous  fiimily.  and  enjoyed  the  gratification 
of  sharing  his  dignified  prosperity  until  1786,  when  dw 
died. 

Tbe  duke  of  Hamilton  having  been  suddenly  taken  ill  at 
his  palace,  sent  for  Cullen,  who  not  only  benefited  him  by 
his  skill,  hut  attracted  him  hy  his  conversation.  It  appears 
to  have  been  tbe  interest  of  this  nobleman  which  procured 
him  the  situation  of  lecturer  of  chemistry  in  tbe  University 
of  Glasgow ;  and  having  previou^y  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  began  his  first  course  in  1746.  His  medical  prac- 
tice daily  increased ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  1751, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the  professcHrship  of  medi- 
cine. It  was  now  that  he  began  to  show  the  rare  and 
moat  preoioiu  talent  of  giving  science  an  attractive  form, 
diffuung  eleamesB  over  abstmct  sn^eets,  and  making  die 
meet  difficult  points  accessible  to  ordinary  capacities. 

In  1756  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh  to  fill  tbe  chair  of 
ehraaistry,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Plummer.  While 
holding  this  office,  he  for  several  yews  delivered  clinical 
lectures  at  the  royal  infirmary.  Alston,  the  {wtrfbssor  of 
materia  medico,  died  in  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Cullen,  who,  though  now  in  the  middle  of  bis  chemicu 
course,  bwan  hi  new  subject  a  fow  days  after  his  nomi- 
nation. So  great  was  his  popularity,  that  while  only  eight 
or  ten  pupils  had  entered  under  Alston,  he  attracted  above 
a  hundred.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Whytt,  in  1766,  Cullen 
took  tbe  chair  of  theoretical  medicine,  resigning  that  of 
chemistry  to  his  pupil  Black.  The  chair  of  practical  me- 
dicine next  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rutherford. 
Cteegorr  started  as  a  rival  candidate  to  Collen;  but  Inr  an 
amioible  eompromise  it  was  agreed  that  the  chairs  of  tMo- 
retioal  and  practical  medicine  should  be  shared  between 
diem,  mush  leeturin^  on  both  subjects ;  but  when  Gregory 
was  suddenly  out  off  in  the  prime  of  lifo,  Cullen  occupied 
the  practical  professorship  alone,  till  widiin  a  few  months 
of  his  death.  As  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Cullen  was  tbe  greatest 
ornament  of  Edinbur^  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  cele- 
brity; and,  like  all  who  have  excelled  in  that  difficult 
branch  of  die  profession,  he  carried  with  him  not  merely 
the  r^ard  but  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils.  Alibert  Jbears 
testimony  to  the  impreuion  he  made  upon  the  foreign 
students  who  resorted  to*  his  lectures,  am  who  preserved 
indelible  recollections  of  his  power  to  convince  and  to 
awaken.  He  lectured  from  short  notes,  and  this  nearly 
extemporaneous  deUvery  no  doubt  oontiibuted  to  that 
wannu  and  varieto  of  style  whioh  tradition  ascribes  to  his 
lectures,  but  vhien  are  certainly  not  the  characteristics  of 
bis  puUished  works.  Cullen  was  great  to  the  hut;  and 
his  life  was  extended  to  the  5th  of  l<ebruary,  1790,  when, 
in  the  words  of  his  French  biographer,  he  closed  his  glo- 
rious career.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Cullen's  works 
I.  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Edin.,  1 777,  4  vols 
8vo.  This  vrork  has  been  ftequenUy  reprinted,  and  has 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  Itelian,  and  Latin. 
Dr.  Cullen's  system,  as  delivered  in  this  book  and  in  lii» 
lectures,  superseded  that  ot  Boerhaave,  of  which  the  hu- 
moral pathology  forms  a  part.  This  theory  however  which 
supposes  diseases  to  arise  from  a  degeneracy  of  the  animal 
fluids,  not  only  harmonises  with  the  instincts  of  mankind, 
but  has  been  of  late  years  so  ocmfimed  by  cbonical  analvus, 
that  it  bids  foir  to  rear  up  its  head  again  in  tbe  schools  of 
medicine.  Evm  Collen,  the  great  opponent  of  the  humoral 
doctrines,  in  his  remarks  on  scorbutica,  admits  that  this 
discuwe  depends  on  a  partioular  condition  of  the  fluids  of 
thebody.  CuUen's division  of  diseasesinto  fourcilasses  is  ao 
simple,  and  yet  so  ingenious,  that  it  is  still  adopted  by  some 
English  lecturers.  Tlie  first  class  contains  the  Pyrexiea. 
or  febrile  diseases;  tbe  secoi^|^^  Neuroses,  or  nervous 
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dweasM ;  the  third,  the  Caohexue,  or  diseases  of  an  ill  habit 
of  body ;  the  fourth,  the  Locales,  or  local  diseases.  To  eive 
an  example  of  each,  pleurisy  belong  to  the  first  class, 
eptlepsy  to  the  second,  scurry  to  the  third,  and  tumours  to 
the  fourth. 

The  doctrine  of  rpcum,  which  is  used  by  CuUen  to  solve 
so  many  difficulties  in  the  thecury  of  medicine,  is  no  longer 
unirenalty  admitted;  but  the  {aactice  vhich  he  founded 
upon  it  is  M  good  dut  we  cannot  nftisa  him  the  honour  (tf 
having  been  one  of  the  great  improvtm  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing; and  ve  concur  with  that  excellent  judge,  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  who  declares  the  *  First  Lines  *  to  be  '  an  extremely 
elegant  and  valuable  introduction,  rather  encumbered  than 
injured  by  some  hypothetical  speculations.'  iMedictd  LU«- 
rature,  p.  125,  2nu  edit.)  As  Cullen's  system  is  founded 
on  that  of  Hoffmann,  it  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  given 
birth  to  that  of  Brown,  which  is  perhaps  merely  a  rude 
simpliQcation  of  his  great  master's  theories.  [Brown.] 

II.  Institutions  of  Medicine,  Bdin.,  1777,  ISmo.  This 
is  a  treatise  on  pbysiolt^,  which  was  translated  into 
French,  German,  and  Latin. 

III.  An  Essay  on  the  Cold  produced  by  evaporating 
Fluids,  and  of  some  other  means  of  producing  Cold,  Edin^ 
1777.  This  is  annexed  to  Dr.  Blaok*i  Expniments  upon 
Magnesia  alba,  &c. 

IV.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Catfaeart,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Police  in  Scotland,  oonceming  the  Recovery  of  Persons 
drowned  and  seemingly  dead.  Edin.,  1784,  8vo.  Ac  the 
end  of  the  letter  is  the  date  1774,  and  afterwards  there  is 
an  extract  from  the  Journals  of  the  Board  of  Police,  also 
dated  1774. 

V.  Srnopais  Nosologic  Methodice.  Edin.,  1783,  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  flrst  volume  contains  the  nosologies  of  Sauvages, 
Linneus,  Vogel,  Sagar,  and  Macbride ;  the  second  contains 
Cullen's  own,  which  is  by  f^  the  best.  This  work  was 
translated  into  German,  with  some  additions.  Leipsig, 
178fi,  2  vols.  8vo. 

VL  A  Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Edin.,  1789,  2 
nds.  4to.  IVamlated  into  French  and  Italian,  and  twice 
into  Oermui ;  one  the  German  tfaaalatioiu  is  by  Hahne- 
mann. Leiinig,  1790,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Cullen's  clinical  lectures  were  pubUshad  in  1797,  Lrad. 
Svo.  Dr.  Young  (Med.  liter.},  after  the  title  of  the  book, 
puts  the  word  eurrepHiirmt,  so  that  it  was  pralMbly  printed 
from  the  note-book  of  some  student 

( Tha  Bee,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  vol.  i. ;  Lime  qfBrituk 
eidaru;  Biographie  Unwereelle.) 

CULIXyOEN,  a  house  and  estate  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Forbes,  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Inver- 
ness, which  has  given  name  to  the  battle  fought  April  16, 
1 746,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Rebellion.  On  the  night 
preceding,  the  Highlandeit  had  intended  to  surprise  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  camp  at  Nairn ;  but  this  scheme 
having  fluled,  they  took  up  apositi«i  mi  the  Moor  Drum- 
moarie,  their  left  wing  towmrda  the  house  oi  Culloden, 
where  the  declivity  of  the  hOl  irju  soft  and  marshy,  their 
right  slightly  protected  by  a  atone  walL  The  ground,  how- 
ever, was  un&vourable,  bang  on  the  whole  weU  suited  to 
the  operations  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  Many  of  the  High- 
landen  were  absent,  strong  reinforcements  were  daily  ex- 
pected, and  those  who  were  jH-esent  were  weakened  by  hunger 
and  iktigue.  Tlie  question  liad  been  strongly  debated, 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  withdraw  to  the  hills ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  flndine  subsistence  for  the  men  and  the 
importance  of  protecting  Inverness  determined  the  prince, 
Charles  Edward,  and  his  oouncillors  to  venture  a  battle, 
which  was  fought  under  every  disadvantage,  of  which  not 
the  least  was  the  indecision  or  incompetency  of  the  leaden. 
Drawn  up  in  line  in  the  position  above  mentioned,  while 
waiting  fmr  the  signal  to  chargi%  the  Highlanders  suffered 

Ksatly  from  the  English  artillery.  Exasperated  at  last 
yond  endurance,  the  centre  rushed  forward.  This,  the 
last  charge  of  the  Hi^^hlanders  under  their  patriarchal  dis- 
cipline, and  with  their  peculiar  arms,  is  vividly  described 
in  Chamben's  'History  <d  the  Rebellion,*  a  small  work 
replete  with  interest 

*A  Lowland  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  line,  and  who 
survived  till  a  late  period,  used  always,  in  relating  the 
BvenU  of  Culloden,  to  comment  with  a  feeling  of  something 
like  awo  upon  the  terrific  and  more  than  natural  expression 
oi  r^e  which  glowed  in  every  fitce  and  gleamed  in  every 
Me  as  be  surveyed  the  extended  line  at  this  moment. 
Notwithituding  that  the  three  flies  of  the  ikont  line  of 


English  poured  forth  their  incessant  Are  ct  muBkeir>- . 
notwithstanding  that  the  cannon,  now  loaded  with  grKpa- 
shot  swept  the  field  as  with  a  hail-storm ;  notwithatauding 
the  tiank  fire  of  Wolfe's  regiment  onward  onward  weoi 
the  headloug  Highlanders,  flinging  themselves  into,  rather 
than  rushing  upon,  the  lines  w  the  enemy,  which  indeed 
they  did  not  aee  for  smoke  till  involvod  amoog  theii 
weapons.  It  was  a  moment  of  dreadful  :^nixing  sus- 
penwi  but  only  a  moment  for  the  whirlwind  does  not  vmwp 
the  forest  with  mater  r^tidity  than  the  Highlaiidm 
cleared  the  line.  They  swept  through  and  over  that  frail 
barrier  almost  as  easily  and  uistantaneously  as  the  bounding 
oavaleade  brushes  through  the  morning  labours  of  the 
gossamer  vhich  stretch  auoss  its  path ;  not  however  wiib 
the  same  unconsciousne&s  of  the  events.  Almost  ever}- 
man  in  their  fiiont  rank,  chief  and  gentleman,  fell  befon: 
the  deadly  weapons  which  th^  had  ^ved ;  and  although 
the  enemy  gave  way,  it  was  not  till  every  bs^onet  was  bait 
and  bloody  with  the  strifo. 

'  When  the  first  line  had  been  completely  swept  aside, 
the  ass^ailants  continued  their  impetuous  advance  till  tbe; 
came  near  the  aeooud,  when,  being  almost  annihilated  by 
a  profuse  and  well-directed  fire,  the  shattered  remains  uf 
what  had  been  hut  an  hour  bdbre  a  numerous  and  confi- 
dent force,  at  last  submitted  to  destiny  by  giving  way  and 
flying.  Still  a  fow  rushed  on,  resolved  rather  to  die  thoL 
thus  forfeit  their  weH-acquired  end  dearly-estimated  hooour 
They  rushed  on,  but  not  a  man  ever  came  in  ooniact  vitfa 
the  enemy.  The  last  survivor  perished  as  be  reached  the 
points  of  the  bayonets.'  It  is  said  that  in  one  place,  when 
a  very  vigorous  attack  had  been  made,  their  bodies  were 
aftwwanu  found  in  layers  three  or  four  deep. 

The  right  wing  of  the  H^hlanders,  advancing  at  the 
same  time,  was  attacked  in  ffank  by  the  English  cavalry 
and  broken;  the  left  withdrew  almost  without  sbartii!:  lu 
the  fight  About  600  men  were  killed  on  each  side.  Tbe 
battle,  however,  was  decisive,  and  the  prince  tied  to  the 
mountains,  and  some  days  after  gave  notice  to  his  partisans 
to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  declining  to  contmue  the 
contest  with  SOOQ  men,  who  were  ready  to  meet  him  in 
Badenocfa.  Tbe  conduct  of  the  Et^lish,  e»pecially  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  after  the  battle^  was  disgraced  bt 
extreme  cruelty. 

This  memorable  event  has  given  oecaskn  to  many  idain 
tive  popular  songs. 

OraanoMl*  HtUt,  DnuuMMta  dajr* 

A  meful  ikr  U  toB*l 
Fn  tlim  I  )mI  ny  (hvhrt  iru, 

Vj  Ikihrr  dtw  »aA  braihica  tbiM. 

(Chambers,  Hiet.     Rebellion ;  Kogg,  Jaeobitt  ReHet.i 

CULM,  the  stem  or  straw  of  grasses. 

CULM  or  KULM,  one  of  tbe  thirteen  circles  into  whith 
the  government  of  Marienwerder  in  the  prorince  of  We»- 
tern  Prussia  is  divided.  Its  area  is  about  341  square  milo. 
and  its  population  about  33,2<H).  It  oonlains  two  towib. 
Culm,  and  Briesan  {about  1150  inhabitants).  Tbecountn  e> 
watered  by  the  Vistula  in  the  west,  where  tbe  soil  is  vA 
and  productive:  the  more  elevated  parts  are  also  leitilr. 
Much  grain,  flax,  tobaoeo,  and  fruit  is  raised,  and  cattle- 
breeding  is  extensive.  The  inhabitants  are  Germans  ao^ 
Poles  intermixed. 

CULM,  the  chief  town,  stands  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  i-f 
which  the  Vistula  flows,  in  53°  31'  N.  lat  and  18°  ij'  E  I 
long.   It  was  founded  by  the  knights  cf  the  Teutonic  onkr  { 
in  1229,  who  instituted  an  academy  orpubUo  sclux>l  here  m 
1367,  for  which  a  gymnasium  has  been  substituted  ie  I 
modem  times. 

Culm  is  surrounded  by  wails,  and  has  5  Roman  Catfa^K 
and  1  Protestant  dturch.  a  obapel,  3  nimneriea,  an  iou- 
mary,  %  Catholic  eedbasisstical  seminary,  a  eadrt  acadeat. 
and  3  other  seboda.  It  gives  its  name  to  th*  bishimric 
Culm,  the  diocesan  ^whwfahH  his  nsidwiee  nnd  UMvier  I 
at  Cnlmsee.  Tbe  number  of  honssa  is  aboat  400,  ana  of 
inhabitanta  about  0100.  Tbe  ebief  oceiip«tions  of  t^ 
townsmen  are  the  mannfketures  of  wodlens,  fpning,  foh 
ing,  and  trading.  Culm  was  fonnsriy  one  of  the  Haiue 
Towns.  I 

CULM.   [Anthbacitk;  BiDxrona  t^.  388,  389.]  I 

CULMBACH,  a  bailiwick  in  the  nonbem  part  of  tk 
Bavarian  circle  of  the  Upper  Main,  the  chief  town  whicii 
beam  the  aame  name,  and  is  situated  in  a  fertiW  and  agre^  : 
able  country  on  the  left  bank  <tf  the  White  ICnin,  in  ow'  i  : 
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about  ADO  houses  aod  4600  inhabitants,  of  whom  about 
180  only  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  remainder  Lutherans. 
It  has  three  churches,  a  Latin  si-hool,  hospital,  infirmary, 
several  breweries,  potteries,  a  well-known  earthenware  ma- 
nufartory,  tile-bouses,  tanneries,  &c.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood much  potter's  clay  is  raised  ;  and  on  a  mass  of  rock 
close  to  the  town  stands  an  old  castle,  the  Plaasenbun,  at 
present  used  as  a  house  of  correction,  the  prisoner!  in  which 
(about  400)  are  employed  in  weaving  carpets  and  coarse 
woollens,  and  spinning  yam.  The  outworks  of  the  castle 
were  razed  br  the  French  in  180S. 

CULMINATION  (culmen,  the  summit  of  a  thing).  A 
star  culminates,  or  comes  to  its  highest  point,  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  on  the  meridian.   [Transit,  Meridian.] 

CULTIROSTRES  (Omilhology),  a  name  given  by 
Cuvier  and  others  to  a  Ihmily  of  hiids  consisting  of  those 
species  which  were  united  under  the  genus  Ardea  by  Lin- 
nfBiis,  and  whose  bill  is  tar^e,  long,  and  strong,  and  most 
frequently  pointed  also,  such  as  Cranu,Her(mt,8torkf,&e. 

CULVERIN.  [Artillery.] 

CUMjE  (Ku/iff),  an  antient  town  on  the  coast  of  Campania, 
about  ten  miles  west  by  north  of  Napleit,  which  has  been 
long  since  totally  ruined.  It  is  iiaid  to  have  been  built  by 
a  colony  of  Chalcidiaos  from  Eubosa,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  A  colony  from 
Cumse  originally  founded  Zanele,  afterwards  Hessene,  in 
Sicily  (Thucyd.  vi.  4),  in  the  eighth  centu^  b.c.  Cumee 
seems  to  have  rapidly  attained  great  wealth  and  importance 
through  its  maritime  trade.  The  Etruscans  are  said  by 
Dionysius  to  have  sent  an  army  against  Cumee,  which, 
howeror,  was  defeated  near  the  hanks  of  the  Vultumus. 
Athensus  (xiL)  describes,  from  older  writers,  its  former 
splendour  and  the  wealth  of  its  citizens.  According  to 
Li^7(viii.  22),  the  people  of  Paleeopolis,  afterwards  Neapolis, 
were  also  a  colony  from  Cums.  The  story  of  the  Sibylline 
books  being  offered  to  Tarquin,  attributes  them  to 'a  Sibyl 
or  prophetCM,  who  at  some  remoter  period  resided  at  Cume. 
The  same  Tarquin  the  Proud,  after  vain  attempts  to  recover 
his  sovere%n^,  died  at  Cumee,  where  he  had  sought  an  asy- 
lum under  Arutodamus,  who,  himself  an  exile  fromMessema, 
and  driven  away  by  the  Laoedsemonisiu,  had  come  to  Cumie, 
and  usurped  Uie  sovereign  power.  We  find,  about  41 7  b-c. 
at  the  end  of  the  Latin  War,  the  people  of  Cumse  in- 
cluded in  the  general  peace  with  Capua  and  other  towns 
of  Campania.  (Livy,  yiii.  14.)  During  the  second  Punic 
AVar,  Cumse  was  still  independent,  and  had  its  own  senate^ 
which,  instead  of  siding  with  Hannibal,  like  the  Campar 
nians,  took  part  with  Rome,  and  by  its  timely  information 
to  the  consul,  Serapronius  Gracchus,  enabled  him  to  sur- 

Erise  the  Caropanians  while  offering  their  sacrifices,  and  to 
ill  a  great  number  of  them.  Upon  this  Hannibal  has- 
tened from  his  camp  on  Mount  Tifate  to  attack  Cumes, 
which  was  defended  by  Gracchus,  who  repulsed  the  Cartba- 

S 'nians  with  great  loss.  (Livy,  xxiii.  35,  37.)  Under  the 
amans,  Cuma  gradually  declined  from  its  formerimport- 
ance ;  the  superior  attractions  of  Bam,  owing  to  its  more 
sheltered  situation  and  more  genial  climate,  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  of  Cumisw  Juvenal  (Sat.  3,)  speaks 
of  it  as  comparatively  depopulated.  It  suffered  afterwards 
in  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Narses,  It  was  at  one 
time  a  bishop's  see,  but  the  town  being  completely  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
its  see  was  incorporated  with  uiat  of  Naples.  The  town 
lay  partly  on  the  hill,  which  is  rocky  and  steep,  and  partly 
on  the  sea-shore.  There  are  the' remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre in  the  plain  towards  the  south.  The  temple  of 
Apollo  stood  in  the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  whieh  is  now 
called  Rocca  di  Cuma.  The  ground  is  here  strewed  with 
prostrate  columns,  capites,  and  fine  marble  slabs  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  half-covered-  with  aromatio  herbs,  wild 
flowers,  and  the  leaves  of  the  vine-trees,  which  grow  here 
luxuriantly.  A  fium-house  on  the  hill  is  still  called  the 
House  of  the  Sibyl,  and  the  people  pretend  to  show  her 
baths,  which  an  now  converted  into  wine-presses,  and  her 
grotto,  which  is  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  leading  to  sevc' 
ral  Bubtwraneous  galleries  half-filled  with  ruboish,  and 
said  to  extend  as  fkr  as  Avemo  and  Baiie.  Many  sta- 
tues have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Ferro,  Scotii, 
Jorio,  Faolini,  &c.)  From  the  summit  of  the  rock  there  is 
an  extensive  view,  quite  different  in  character  from  those 
near  the  shores  of  the  Bay  M  Naples.  It  has  a  grander  but 
more  sohttuy  and  desolate  aspect,  extending  on  one  side 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean*  and  on  the 


other  over  the  lakes  of  Fusbro,  Licoli,  and  Fatria.  and  the 
low  lands  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Gaetn,  while  to  the  east  the 
Mens  Gaurus  separates  it  from  the  coast  of  Pozzuoli  and 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  plain  is  strewed  with  the  ruins  of 
temples,  villas,  baths,  and  sepulchres.  Many  farm-houses 
are  scattered  about :  for  the  country  is  fertile,  though  un- 
wholesome in  summer.  The  road  from  Pozzuoli  to  Cumse 
passn  under  a  fine  arch  or  gateway,  inchwed  between  two 
rocks,  throi^h  which  the  road  has  been  excavated.  This 
arch,  probably  a  work  of  the  Roman  period,  is  now  called 
Arco  Felice.  (Paoli,  Antidtita  di  Pozzuoli,  &&)  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter,  the  discarded  favourite  of  Nero,  put  himself  to 
death  at  Cuma  in  the  manner  related  by  Tacitus,  Armal' 
xvi.,  19. 

CUMANA',  n  town  m  South  America,  in  the  republic  of 
Venezuela,  and  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Maturin, 
10°  27'  M"  N.  lat  and  64'  9'  27"  W-  long.  It  sUnds  in 
an  extensive  plain,  somewhat  above  a  mile  fVom  the  sea, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Cariaco  :  the  port  is  spacious 
and  safe.  The  gulf  of  Cariaco,  which  'extends  nearly  40 
miles  east  atid  west,  and  is  from  7  to  !)  miles  wide,  offers 
excellent  anchorage,  being  in  the  middle  flrom  60  to  80 
fothoms  deep,  but  not  so  deep  towards  the  shores.  The 
entrance  of  the  gulf,  however,  is  not  without  danger ;  a  sand- 
bank extends  from  Funta  Araya  tat  some  miles,  and  on 
the  southern  coast  there  is  a  shoal,  called  Morro  Roxo^ 
which  extends  330  feet  east  and  west,  and  has  only  from 
one  to  three  feet  water  upon  it. 

The  plain  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  gulf  extendi 
about  1 0  miles  inland  to  the  offsets  of  the  Cerro  del  Bwgan- 
tin.  which  is  about  5000  feet  high.  On  this  plain  rises  a 
group  of  isolated  hills,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which  the  town 
is  built  On  this  hill,  which  is  to  the  south-  east  of  the 
town,  and  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  about 
1 80  feet,  stands  the  castle  of  S.  Antonio.  The  town  is  in- 
closed on  the  south  and  west  by  a  small  river,  called  Man- 
zanores,  which  divides  it  from  the  three  suhurln,  which  are 
nearly  as  populous  as  the  town  itself.  The  whole  popula- 
tion probably  does  not  exceed  12,000  souls.  There  u  no 
steeple  or  dome  in  the  town,  and  only  a  few  trunks  of  tamar 
rind,  cocoa,  and  date  trees  rise  above  the  houses.  AU  the 
bouses  are  low  and  slightly  built,  cm  acoount  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes,  llie  .roofe  are  flat  There  Is  onljr  one  pari^ 
church  and  two  convents,  hut  no  remarkable  building.  Thfe 
climate  is  very  hot,  but  as  the  air  is  dry  it  is  more  healthy 
than  other  placeson  this  coast  The  articles  of  exportation 
are  cattle  and  dried  meat  (tasajo),  salted  fLsh,  and  salt  The 
two  first  come  fVom  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco  ;  the  fish  is 
taken  along  the  coast  and  in  the  gul^  and  the  salt  pre- 
pared on  the  peninsula  of  Araya.  These  articles  are 
principally  carried  to  Caracas  and  the  Windward  Islands. 
Excellent  cables  of  the  bark  of  the  mahet  are  made 
here.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  white  and  of  the 
mixed  race ;  there  are  very  few  negroes.  The  suburbs  are 
inhabited  by  the  Indians,  especiidlT  the  Guayquerias  or 
Gauveuerias.   (Humboldt,  Draons.) 

CUMANIA,  GREAT,  an  uide][>endent  district  in  the 
western  part  of  the  H  ungarian  province  *  beyond  tlie  Theiss,* 
lying  between  47°  and  47°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  20°  80'  and  21"  10' 
E.  long.,  independently  of  a  small-district  on  the  ris^ht  bank 
of  the  KoroB,  and  another  on  the  left  bank  of  the  same 
river  The  whole  surfece  is  a  low  plain,  containing  an  area 
of  about  424  square  miles,  and  rendered  so  swampy  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Beretty&,  Hortob&gy,  and  Kokad,  that 
nearly  one  half  of  Cumania  is  a  mere  bog.  The  upper  part 
has  been  reclaimed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  construction  of 
an  immense  dam  in  the  year  1786.  Such  portions  of  the 
soil  as  admit  of  cultivation  are  extremely  productive,  and 
yield  plentiftil  crops  of  grain,  particularly  wheat  and  barley, 
melons,  &c.  The  meadows  and  pastures  aflbrd  excellent 
fodder  and  hay,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. The  land  is  fhll  of  bulrushes,  which,  with  straw 
and  dung,  supply  the:  place  of  fbel.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  43,000,  of  whom  3600  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
37,000  Protestants.  They  are  an  athletic  robust  race  of 
men,  very  fond  of  rural  pursuits.  There  are  no  lai^e  land 
proprietors,  or  feudal  loriLt,  as  in  most  parts  of  Hungary; 
the  people  have  independent  juiisdictions  of  their  own ; 
and  send  representatives  to  the  Hungarian  Diet  They 
are  altogether  a  rich,  happy,  and  independent  people.  Great 
Cumania  contains  one  market-town  (Aorcilrartu-  ^  Szdlldt) 
47°  20'  N.  lat.  and  20*  56'  E  Jong,  cm  the  S&mt  wlJeh  ■ 
has  about  14A0  houaea,  and  H'.^(FrTi£iiahitants,  andHha 
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thnTiog  mart  for  the  grain,  Gnxit,  mne,  and  cattle  which 
the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  suirounding  country  enables 
the  people  to  raise),  and  5  villages.  viz..Turkevi  (6450  inha- 
bitaatB).Madaras(7440),  KuuhegKes(6160).KisUj  SzUl&s 
18760),  and  Kun  St  M&rton  (4970). 

cull ANIA,  LnTLE.  This  district,  situated  between 
the  left  banl(  or  the  Danube  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Theiss,  and  in  the  Hungarian  province  '  this  side  of  the 
Hieiu,*  consists  of  two  large  and  three  small  tracts  of 
oountry.  The  la^er  tracts  adjoin  the  county  of  (Jsongrid 
on  the  east,  and  the  counties  of  Bacs  and  (^ngrid  on  the 
south ;  their  northern  boundary  is  the  county  of  Pesth : 
two  small  tracts  lie  to  the  east  of  them,  the  one,  next  the 
county  of  Heves,  consisting  of  two  prmdia,  or  privileged 
settlements ;  and  the  other,  of  Latzbaza,  with  its  small  ter- 
ritoiY  and  two  pnedia,  on  the  Danube,  between  Ratzk£vy 
and  Bi^yi.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  sand-hills,  the  whole 
of  Little  Cumania  is  a  complete  level.  Its  uaa  is  altogether 
about  1003  square  miles,  and  its  population  about  53,000,  of 
whom  27»000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  26,000  Protestants. 
The  oountry  has  no  stream  whatevw  but  a  brook  called  the 
Kigy^  which  flows  near  Ssabad  and  Filep-Ss&U&s,  but  it 
is  full  of  swamps  and  sheets  of  water.  Most  of  the  laud 
is  either  occupied  by  these  swamps,  or  partially  covered 
with  sand ;  but  the  available  surface  is  fertile  in  grain  and 
containr  fine  tracts  of  rich  loam.  Besides  an  abundance  of 
grain,  Little  Cumania  produces  tobacco  and  large  quantities 
of  excellent  melons;  considerable  herds  of  catUe  and  sheep 
and  a  great  number  of  horses  aj-e  reared  on  its  rich  pastures. 
Much  limestone  and  soda  are  obtained.  Th&  Piuatine  of 
Hungary  is  the  immediate  govwnor  both  of  Great  and 
Little  Cumania;  the  Kapit&nyoks,  or  ehie&  of  districts, 
a  \i  justices  of  circle^  are  subject  to  his  authiffity.  The 
P'ople  of  Little  Cumania  are  as  in^pmdont,  rwnst  of 
make,  and  rich  as  their  bretliren  in  Great  Cumania. 
little  Cumania  contains  3  market-towns,  5  villi^es,  and  37 
prtedia.  The  towns  are  Halas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Halastd,  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  in  46**  36'  N.  lat..  and  19°  32'  E.  long. 
It  nas  a  population  of  about  1 0,900,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain  and  wine.  Felegyh&za,  to  the  south-east  of 
Ketskem6t,  has  12,970  inhabitants,  and  is  embellished  with 
a  handsome  edifice,  where  the  Cumanians  have  their  courts 
of  justice  and  keep  their  archives.  Near  this  place  several 
Roman  urns  have  been  dug  up.  There  is  an  extensive 
traffic  here  in  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle.  Kun  Szent- 
Mikl6s  lies  on  the  Baker,  to  the  south  of  Pesth,  and  has 
about  4300  inhabitants. 

CUMBERLANI^  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, lies  between  54°  6'  and  55*  7'  N.  lat,  and  2*  13'  and 
3*  30'  Vt.  long.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Solvay 
Frith  and  Scotland  for  30  miles ;  on  the  south  by  Westmore- 
land for  48  miles,  and  lAncashire  21  miles;  on  the  east  by 
Northumberland  for  51  miles,  and  Durham  7  miles ;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea  67  mUes.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  county  is  about  74  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  34 
miles.  Its  circuit  is  224  miles,  and  the  area  1523  square 
miles,  or  974,720  acres.  According  to  the  agricultural 
survey  published  in  1793,  thwe  were  470,000  acres  of  old 
inclosed  land;  150,000  acres  of  common  that  might  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  342,000  acres  chiefly  occupied  by 
mountains,  and  above  8000  acres  by  It^ies  and  rivets. 

In  consequence  of  the  cultivation  of  extensive  commons 
and  waste  lands,  the  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  com- 
pletely changed.  Without  reverting  to  the  survey  made  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Chinqueror,  when  there  was  '  a 
goodly  great  forest,  fhU  of  woocb,  red  deer  and  ftdlow,  wild 
swine,  and  all  manner  of  wild  beasts,  called  the  Forest  of 
Snglewood  ;*  or  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  when  that  king, 
during  a  fhw  AacfS  which  he  spent  in  Cumberland  for  the  . 
purpose  of  hunting,  is  said  to  have  killed  200  bucks  in  the  . 
same  forest ;  even  within  half  a  century,  and  since  the  last 
agricultural  survey,  more  than  200,000  acres  have  been 
inclosed.  Many  of  the  commons,  which  previously  afforded 
only  a  scanty  pasturage  to  a  few  half-starved  sheep  and 
cattle,  are  now  corered  with  fertile  corn-fields  and  profit- 
able herbage,  have  proper  hawthorn  fences,  good  roads,  and 
commodious  &rm-buLldinfi;s.  A  scarcity  ot  wood  fbrms  a 
'peculiarity  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  fbr  which 
two  reasons  may  be  assigned— the  lords  of  some  manors 
claim  the  wood,  end  the  fkrmers  dislike  it  on  account  of 
ibo  injury  which  it  does  their  corn-crops.  In  orca  C^um. 
Wtland  ranks  the  twelfth  county  in  England,  and  in  po- 
pulation the  twenty-eighth.  In  1821  the  population  was 


156.124.  In  1831  it  amounted  to  169,681—81,971  males 
and  87,710  females. 

Stafaee,  Hydrography,  and  CommimisoMoM.— Tlie  east 
and  south-west  puts  of  the  county  are  very  mountainous, 
rugged,  and  uneven ;  the  north  and  north-west  parts  are 
low  and  flat,  or  gmtly  undulating.  Hills,  valleys,  and 
ridgea  of  elevated  ground  occupy  the  midland  part.  To  a 
traveller,  the  mountainous  district  in  the  south-west  is  the 
most  interesting.  This  part  contains  Saddlelnck,  Skiddaw. 
and  Helvellyn,  and  the  lakes  of  UUswater.Thirlmere,  Der- 
went-water,  and  Bossenthwaite.  This  magnificent  assem- 
blage of  lofty  mountains  and  beautiful  lakes  annually 
attracts  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Several  of 
the  other  districts,  though  not  mountainous,  are  hilly,  and 
present  an  endless  variety  of  landscape;  some  of  the  valleys 
are  traversed  by  rivers,  and  aflbrd  perhaps  a  greater  \'ariety 
of  delwfatftil  scenery  than  any  other  oonnty.  Besides  t^ 
lakes  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  of  smaller  size, 
equally  celebrated  fbr  their  diversifled  and  picturesnne 
seeneiy.  Buttermere,  Crummocfc-water.  Lowes-wato',  £d- 
nerdale,  Waat-water,  and  Devock-lake,  are  frequently  visited 
by  travellers  in  their  excursions.  There  are  also  several 
tarns,  or  small  pieces  of  water,  the  chief  of  which  arc  Over- 
water,  not  &r  from  Uldale ;  Bum-moor-tarn,  at  the  Imad 
of  Miterdale;  Tarn  Wadling,  near  High  Hesket;  Talkia- 
tam,  in  the  parish  of  Hayton;  and  Martin-tarn,  in  that  of 
Wigton. 

The  fbllowing  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  principal  lakes  of 

Cumberland. 
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The  most  remarkable  nhanomena  eonneetecl  with  the 
lakes  are  the  Floating  Island  and  Bottom-^wind.  both  of 
which  are  oeeaaionalfy  obeerred  at  Derwent-water.  and  I 

neither  has  yet  received  a  satisfectory  explanation.  All  ' 
the  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  particulaily  with  trout, 

S'ke,  and  perch.  UUswater,  Ennerdale,  Crummoek,  and 
uttermere,  contain  char ;  the  first  of  these  takes  aboundt 
with  eels  and  skellies.  Salmon  pass  through  Baasenthwaiti 
lake  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  rivers  Derwent  sad 
Greta.  Trout  and  eels  are  fbund  in  the  tarns.  Tarn  Wad- 
ling  produces  some  of  the  finest  carp  in  the  kingdom. 
There  are  several  fine  waterfUls,  of  mich  the  followiaic 
are  the  piininpal,  wiUi  their  respectivs  situatiwu  sad 
heights  • — 

Fnt. 

Scale  Force,  near  Buttennere  .  .190 
Banov  Osscade,  two  miles  ftom  Keswick  .  1^4 
Lowdore  Cascade,  near  Keswidt  lOO 
Sour  Milk  Foree,  near  Buttwmera  .  91 

Air^  Force,  Oowbarrow  Park  .  80 

Nunnery  Cascade,  Ooglin  .  so 

The  following  are  the  names  and  altitudes  of  the  principal 
mountains,  and  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated :— 


Scaw  Fdl  (high  point)  Eskdale 
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Black  Comb 
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Dent  Hill 

Egremont 
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SciUy  Bank 
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The  ofEwts  of  the  western  or  Skiddaw  range  of  primitire 
and  transition  mountains  extend  within  flva  miles  of  Cts- 
lisle,  and  four  miles  of  Wigton.  Thoae  of  the  secondan 
(Cross-fell,  or  Penine  chain)  do  nfttreaeh  quitp  ao  fkr  sorts 
as  Tiudale-feU,  near  Qnpn^y  V^OOgK 
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The  principal  rivers  in  Cumberland  are  the  Bdeu,  the 
Usk,  and  the  DerwenL  The  Eden  enters  Ae  county  on 
the  south,  where  it  unites  with  the  Eammt,  runs  to  the 
cast  of  Penrith,  passes  Kirkoswald,  Armathwaite,  Corby, 
'Warwick-bridge,  and  Carlisle,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Solway  Frith,  near  Rockliff,  where  it  forms  a  fine  sstuary. 
The  scenery  alon^  the  coune  of  the  Bden  in  this  county, 
which  is  about  thirty-five  miles,  is  very  varied  and  beautiAiL 
The  mansimis  and  pleaauie-irronndB  of  Skurwith  Abbey, 
Eden-hall,  Nunneiy,  Aimathwaite,  Low-house,  Corby 
Castle,  Warwick-hall,  and  Riekerby,  odom  its  banks- 

The  Esk  enters  Cumberland  fran  Scotland,  and  passes 
Kirk-Audrews  and  Netherby,  flowing  through  a  beautiful 
valley  in  a  south-west  direction  to  Longtown.  After  receiving 
the  Line,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams 
arising  near  Christenburgh  Crags,  called  Black  Line  and 
While  Lin^  it  foils  into  the  Solway  Frith,  near  Rockliff 
Marsh.   Its  course  in  this  county  is  about  10  miles. 

The  Derwent  takes  its  rise  from  Sparkling-tarn,  among 
the  crags  at  the  head  of  Borrowdale,  passes  through  Sty- 
liead-tarn,  and  forms  the  lake  of  Derwent-water,  at  Keswick, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Greta.  It  then  pursues  its  course 
to  Bassenthwaite  and  Cockermouth.  At  the  former  place 
it  forms  Bassenthwaite-water,  and  at  the  latter  it  reoeives 
the  Cocker.  After  ninnine  about  33  milw  and  passing 
many  pleasant  seats  and  vulages,  it  blla  into  the  sea  near 
Workii^on. 

There  are  numerous  streams  of  smaller  size.  The  Caldew 
issues  from  the  south-east  side  of  Skiddaw  and  Caldbeck- 
fell,  from  whence  it  takes  n  northerly  direction.  At  Halt- 
clitf  Bridge  it  eaters  a  subterraneous  passage,  in  which  it 
runs  about  four  miles.  The  river  emerges  at  Sebei^ham, 
then  passes  Rose  Castle  and  Dalston.  and  after  a  course  of 
about  2U  miles,  in  which  it  puts  in  motion  several  com  and 
cotton  mills,  print  works,  &c.,  joins  the  Eden  at  Carlisle. 
The  Peteril  rises  in  the  parish  of  Greystock,  near  Pennid- 
dock,  runs  by  Plumpton,  Barrock-lodge,  Wreay,  Woodaide, 
Newhiggin-hall,  and  Upperby,  and  enters  the  Eden  near 
Carlisle.  The  Irthing  runs  several  miles  in  a  southern 
direction  between  this  county  and  Nordiumberland,  passes 
Gilslaiid-spa,  abont  a  mile  from  which  it  enters  Cumber- 
land, then  turns  westward  by  the  two  Dentons,  Naworth 
Castle,  Lanercost,  Walton-house,  Irthington,  and  Edmond 
Castle.  After  a  very  winding  course  of  about  13  miles  in 
this  county,  in  which  it  receives  King,  Cambeck,  and 
several  lesser  brooks,  it  &lls  into  the  Eden  near  Newby, 
above  which  place  it  is  joined  by  a  small  river  called  the 
Gelt,  which  rises  in  C^glin-fell.  The  Liddel  rises  in  Scot- 
land, and  forms  the  boundary  for  about  eight  miles  between 
that  kingdom  and  Cumberland.  It  joins  the  Esk  near  the 
entrance  of  that  river  into  the  coun^.  The  Sark  runs 
between  Cumberland  and  Scotland  for  about  six  miles  near 
Solway-moss.  The  Wampool  rises  ia  Broeklebank-fells, 
passes  Croflon-hall,  and  at  Dockray  joins  the  Wixa,  which 
springs  near  Rosley,  and  runs  by  Old  Carlisle  and  Wigton. 
The  Wampool  runs  post  Glamblesby  to  the  sea,  which  it 
enters  near  Kirkbride.  The  Waver  has  its  ori^n  in  Brockle- 
bank  and  Caldbeck  fells,  and  takes  a  similar  course  to 
the  a^stuary.  B^  diverting  the  channels  of  these  two  rivers 
near  their  termination,  4000  acres  of  land  might  be  re- 
claimed at  small  expense.  The  Ellen  rises  from  Caldbeck- 
fellH,  and  passes  by  Ireby,  Bolton,  Aspatria,  EUenborough, 
and  Nethei^haU,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Marjrport  after  a  course 
nf  about  18  miles.  The  Cocker  takes  its  rise  near  the  black- 
lead  mines,  in  Borrowdale,  flows  through  tbc  lakes  of  Butter- 
mere  and  Crummock,  unites  with  the  stream  of  Lowes- water, 
and  foils  into  the  Derwent  at  Cockermouth.  Hie  Greta  has 
its  principal  Bouroe  in  a  curious  lake  or  tarn  on  Saddleback. 
At  Tbrdkeld  it  receives  a  stream  from  the  vide  of  St.  John 
and  Thirlmere,and  then  runs  to  Keswick,  near  wbh;h  place 
it  joins  the  Derwent.  The  Eamont  flows  from  the  lake  of 
Ullswater,  which  is  partlysituate  in  Cumberland  and  partly 
in  Westmoreland.  It  divides  the  two  counties  in  its  course, 
passes  Dalemain,  Carlton-hall,  and  Brougham-hall,  and  joins 
the  Lowther  and  the  Eden,  the  former  about  a  mile  to  the 
■west,  and  the  latter  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Penrith. 
The  DuddoD  rises  in  Cumberland,  near  the  junction  of  the 
county  with  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  and  in  its 
course  to  the  sea  of  about  20  miles  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  mentioned  counties.  A  large  tract 
of  sand  here  seems  also  capable  of  being  recovered  from  the 
sea.  The  CrogUn  rises  on  Thackthom-fbll,  contributes  to 
the  beantiAil  ud  lomantie  sceneryof  Nunnery  and  Stafibld- 


hall,  near  which  places  it  ftUs  into  the  mer  Bdsn.  Tke 
Nent  rises  in  the  south-^ast  extremity  of  the  parish  of 
Alston,  aud  joins  the  South  Tjme  near  the  town  of  Alston. 
TheSouthT]me  has  its  source  in  aswamporbog-groimd  about 
seven  miles  east  by  south  ftnm  the  summit  of  Cross-fell :  it 
runs  by  Garrigill  and  Alston,  and  a  httle  below  the  latter 
place  enters  North umberlaod.  The  Tees  rises  in  the  same 
swamp,  about  amile  from  the  source  of  tbe  South  Tyna,  and 
for  mnriy  four  miles  fimns  the  boundary  between  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Cam, 
wbiob  rises ftom  Kiiw  Hanr;  theEhend  (or  Biid)fhmitbe 
lake  of  Ennerdale:  the  Irt,Hite^  and  Esl^  and  nnmbwless 
small  rivulets  and  brooks.  Tbe  larger  rivers  abound  with 
salmon,  trout,  brandUng,  and  various  other  kinds  of  ftsh, 
and  the  smaller  with  trout  and  eels.  Salmon  fishing  com- 
mences in  the  Eden,  Januarj'  Ist ;  in  the  Solway  Frith  and 
Esk,  March  10th.  It  closes  in  all  th  Cumberland  riven 
on  the  25th  of  September,  except  the  Derwent,  in  which  it 
continues  from  the  10th  of  February  to  the  10  th  of  October. 
Salmon  taken  in  the  Eden  is  often  sold  to  purchasers  in 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  particularljr  when  it 
first  comes  in  season.  Game,  ^ecially  grouse,  is  sent  .n 
great  quantities  to  the  south  of  England. 

The  ship  canal  from  Cailisle  to  the  StAwty  Frith  is  the 
only  canal  in  the  counfy.  The  Newcastleand  Carlisle  rail- 
read,  which  was  opraed  from  Cadisle  to  Blmkinsop  in  J  idy, 
1836,  (and  not  from  Newcastle  to  the  latter  place  in  1818, 
as  is  stated  by  a  misprint  in  the  article  Cablisls,)  is  the 
only  railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengen 
this  railway  and  the  Carlisle  canal  will  complete  the  com- 
munication between  the  east  and  west  seas.  A  survey  is 
now  making  for  lighting  and  buoying  the  Solway  Frith, 
which  will  be  a  great  ^vantage  to  its  navigation ;  and 
floating-docks  are  about  to  be  constructed  at  Port  Carlisle^ 
a  new  and  flourishing  httle  seap<Ht  at  the  junction  of  the 
canal  with  the  Frith,  from  whence  two  steamers  sailweeklr 
to  Liverpool  A  railroad  has  lately  (1837)  been  projected 
from  CarU^e  to  Maryport,  and  nearly  all  tbe  shares  are 
taken.  Two  important  tnropike-roads  cross  the  county- 
one  passes  from  east  to  west  and  the  other  flrom  south  to 
north;  ^e  latter  is  one  of  the  principal  roads  between 
London  and  Glasgow  and  Bdinbuigb,  and  enters  the 
county  near  Penrith,  a  market-town,  18  miles  from  Carlisle. 
It  passes  through  that  city,  and  then  throu^  Longtown,  nine 
miles  north  of  it,  to  Edinburgh ;  previously  giving  off  a  branch 
three  miles  north  of  Carlisle  to  Glasgow,  by  Gretna,  which 
crosses  the  Esk  by  a  cast-iron  bridge.  The  road  from  east 
to  west  extends  from  Newcastle  to  C^lisle  56  miles,  and 
from  (he  latter  place  to  Whitehaven  41  miles.  It  passes 
through  Brampton,  nine  miles  east  of  C^lisle :  on  the 
west,  through  Wigton,  11  mdes,  Allonby  11,  Maryport  A, 
Workington  6,  and  Whitehaven  8  miles.  Thwe  is  a  tum- 
pike-road  from  Penrith  to  Alston  20  miles ;  and  one  also 
from  the  former  place  to  Keswick  18  miles,  from  thenoe  to 
Cockermouth  13,  to  Whitehavoi  13  miles.  From  Wigton 
there  is  a  road  extending  to  Cockermouth  16  miles;  one 
also  to  Keswick,  through  Ireby,  22  miles ;  and  another  te 
Penrith,  through  Sebergham,  21  miles.  From  Whitehaven 
to  Duddon  Saitds,  on  the  road  to  Ulverston,  are  Eu-emont, 
5  miles,  CMderbridge  4,  Ravenglass  7,  Bootle  6,  Whicham 
4,  and  Duddon-bridse  6  miles.  A  turnpike-road  extends 
from  Brampton  to  Longtown  11  miles:  then  is  one  also 
from  Keswick  to  Ambleside  16  miles,  which  passes  through 
a  pleasant  and  picturesque  country. 

Geological  CAaroc^^.— Cumberland  is  situated  in  the 
red  marl  district,  which  lines  the  western  base  of  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  denominated  the  British  Apennines^ 
or  the 'Back-bone  of  England  extending  fiwa  the  Tweed 
into  Derbyshire  This  district  extends  in  a  northvly  dir 
rection  from  the  north-west  corner  the  CSieshire  plain* 
along  the  western  coast  of  Lancaf!hire,  into  Cumberland 
and  the  south  of  Dumfriesshire.  White  and  red  sandstone^ 
but  chiefly  the  latter,  may  be  found  almost  everywhere 
within  the  limits  described.  St.  Bees*  Head  is  entirely 
composed  of  new  red  sandstone.  At  Whitehaven  the  red 
marl  formation  is  seen  reposing  on  tbe  coal  formation, 
covered  by  the  marl-beds  containing  gypsiim:  the  same 
formation  is  seen  filling  up  tbe  great  space  between  tbe 
Cumberland  group  of  mountains  and  the  British  Apennines 
at  Cross-fell.  At  Newbiggin  and  Oiat-hill,  near  Carlisle, 
gypsum  is  fbund  lying  in  red  argillaceous  marl,  between 
two  strata  of  sandstone :  the  former  quarry  is  much  wrought^ 
and  «,p,un,  i.  exported  in  g««  ,|»«^^^,^^ 
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Ai  BsRodL.  ttins  mdaa  to  tlw  lonthaf  Newbi^^,  ia  a  I 
large  rock  of  gFewutone,  mueh  nud  on  tbe  public  roada. 
A  trap  or  basaltie  rock  ii  also  obMrred  near  Barrier,  at  the 
hiU  called  Biose;.  and  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  Der- 
vent.  near  Gockermouth.  Tbe  primitire  and  traniition 
noup  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  consist  of  granite,  sienite, 
Eypersthene,  greenstone,  slate,  old  red  sandstone,  and 
mountain  limestone.  A  grey  kind  of  granite  is  fuund  in 
the  bed  of  the  Catdew,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Skiddaw ; 
and  also  in  a  branch  of  the  river  Greta,  between  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback.  Stenite  is  met  with  at  Irton-fell,  Mun- 
oaster-fell,  and  Nether  Waadale ;  and  hypersthene,  in  con- 
junction with  quartz  and  felspar,  comnionty  referred  to  the 
class  of  sienite,  at  Carrock-fell.    A  reddish  felspar  por- 

Jhyry  is  found  on  Ambroth-feU  and  on  both  sides  «  8t 
ohn's  Vale,  near  Keswick.  VarietieB  of  slate,  intaraeeted 
by  dykes  of  trap  or  greenstone,  ooiutitute  the  great  mass 
of  Efkid^w,  Sadillehaek,  and  the  adjacent  mountain!.  The 
eoramon  stone  of  the  Keswick  district  U  called  blue  ra^;, 
■ehistie  earth,  or  whintin.  At  Borrowdale,  Eskdale,  and 
Patterdale,  Scaw-fell  and  Helvellyn.  and  some  adjacent 
places,  grey  slate  is  associated  with  homatone,  am^daloid 
and  artjillaceous  porphyry,  constituting  the  towering  crags 
and  lofty  precipices  of  tnese  districts.  Many  of  the  cataracts 
of  the  lakes  felt  over  rocks  of  this  description.  Quartz, 
garnets,  calcareous  spar,  chlorite,  epidote,  and  sometimes 
ag^te,  opal,  and  chalcedony,  are  fijund  in  these  rocks.  The 
old  red  sandstone  occurs  near  Melmerby.  MetalUferous 
limestone,  productive  of  lead  ores,  abounds  in  the  mountains 
of  the  east,  and  also  of  the  west  of  the  county.  Boulder- 
atones,  fiom  the  granite  rocks  of  Dumfriesshire,  occur  in  the 
•aatem  parts  of  Uie  eounty ;  and  some,  of  the  nanite  of  Cal- 
d«w  and  of  tbe  sienite  of  Carrock,  near  Carlisle.  Shap-feU 
boulders  are  found  ou  tbe  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith ;  and 
boulden  from  the  sienite  of  Buttermere  and  Ennerdale,  on 
ihe  west  coast  of  the  county, 

Tbe  minerals  are  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  plumbago, 
limestone,  and  coal.  The  principal  lead-mines  are  situated 
at  Alston,  and  are  almost  exclusively  the  property  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  to  which  institution  they  were  appropriated 
by  act  of  parliament  on  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Der- 
went-water.  The  number  of  mines  now  working  is  about 
40,  some  of  which  are  very  productive.  Silver  and  copper 
are  found  in  some  of  the  mines  in  the  same  veins  with  the 
lead-ore.  Silver  and  lead  are  at  present  got  in  great  abun- 
dance at  Greeuside  and  Eafle-cragg  in  Patterdale.  Veins 
of  lead-ore  have  been  found  and  worked  between  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback,  in  Buttermere,  Newlands,  and  Thom- 
thwaile.  There  are  eoppw-mines  at  Alston,  Caldbcek,  and 
at  Wythbum.  There  u  one  sJso  below  the  level  of  Der- 
went-water,  and  another  in  the  parish  of  Lowes-water.  A 
very  rich  vein  of  gold  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at 
Newlands  by  a  German,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
the  working;  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  a  law-suit . 
between  that  queen  and  tbe  earl  of  Northumberland,  then 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Derwent-felts.  Iron-ore  is  raised 
m  great'  abundance  near  Egremont ;  the  thickness  of  the 
band  of  ore,  which  is  hard  solid  metal,  is  said  to  be  between 
24  and  25  feet.  Tlie  quantity  of  iron-ore  shipped  from 
Ulverston  and  Barrow  is  very  great  300  carts  of  ore  are 
taken  daily  from  Ltndale  to  Ibrrow  for  exportation.  The 
ore  of  this  county  produces  upwards  of  double  the  quantity 
of  metal  that  is  got  from  iron-ore  in  general.  Coal  is 
worked  to  a  large  amount  at  WbiteluiTen,  Workington,  and 
in  the  vicini^  of  Maryport,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to 
Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
county  also  abounds  in  coal,  particularly  Tindale-fell, 
Talkin,  and  Blenkinsop,  which  produce  the  chief  supply 
for  Carlisle,  Brampton,  Penrith,  and  the  intermediate 
country.  Some  of  this  coal  is  now  exported  at  Port  Carlisle 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  There  are  collieries  at  Gilcrux, 
Arkleby,  Oughteraide.  Bolton,  and  Hew^hill.  Lime- 
stone is  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  In 
some  places  it  is  burnt  in  great  Quantities  for  exportation, 
pariicularly  to  the  west  of  Scotland.  At  Callands  the 
limestone  is  overlaid  bv  the  coal  measures  on  all  sides. 
Plumbago,  or  black  lead  is  found,  in  irregular  masses  in  a 
rock  of  grey  foUpar  porphyry  at  Bonowdiue  near  Keswick. 
This  mine  was  fimnerly  opened  at  stated  period^k  to  prevent 
a  tupenbundancB  in  the  market ;  but  latter^,  on  account 
of  the  demand  being  greater,  and  the  mine  less  productive, 
it  nas  been  worked  for  a  succession  of  years-  A  Uttle  cobalt 
has  baan  got  at  Neiriands,  and  antimony  near  Basten- 


tlnndte.  Lapis  caUminun,  small  quantities  of  manganese, 
galena.  Iron  pyritet,  and  spar  of  various  k-nds  and  of  dif- 
ferent colours  and  forms,  are  found  in  several  places.  Slate 
of  a  pale  blue  colour  and  of  the  finest  quality  is  plentiful 
in  Cumberland,  pertieularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ke>- 
wick  and  UllswatiT- 

Climate. — ^In  eonsequence  of  the  great  extent  of  coa^  ' 
and  the  numerous  high  mountains,  the  climate  is  various. 
Tbe  mountains  and  high  grounds  are  cold  and  piercing, 
the  lower  parts  are  mild  and  temperate:  the  whole  county 
is  exposed  to  wet  and  variable  weather,  particularly  in  iIm 
autumn,  yet  it  is  healthy,  and  many  instances  of  longevity  , 
occur,  llie  oldest  inhabitant  on  record  is  John  Tavlor,  ot 
Garrigtll,  who  died  in  1772,  aged  136  years.  Mr.  R.  Bow- 
man, of  Irthington,  another  extraordinary  instance,  died 
June  ISth.  1823,  in  the  118th  year  of  his  age;  and  it  was  a 
singular  ooincidence^  that  the  oldest  tree  in  Cumberland, 
an  oak,  of  which  tiiere  ii  an  authentic  account  of  iu 
standing  600  years  in  Wramnire-moss,  Inelewood  Forest, 
fell  from  natural  decay  on  tiie  same  day.  With  regard  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  results  of  the  obser\-ati(»is 
made  at  Carlisle  in  1787  by  the  late  Dr.  Heyshara,  are  said 
to  represent  the  lowest  mortality  ever  recorded  under  anv 
circumstances.  How  for  that  city  may  deserve  this  higL 
character,  since  it  has  become  a  manuracturing  town,  h^u 
not  been  ascertained. 

The  annual  mean  quantity  of  rain  at  Carlisle  is  about  3i< 
inches;  atWtgton,  34  inches;  at  Whitehaven,  SO  inches: 
and  at  Keswick,  66  inches.   April  on  an  average  is  the 
driest  month  of  the  year.   July,  August,  September,  and  | 
October,  are  wet  months :  about  twice  as  much  rain  falls  j 
in  each  of  these  months  a*  in  the  month  of  April ;  and  : 
about  one-third  less  rain  foUs  in  the  first  six  monina  of  the 
year  than  in  the  last  six  months. 

AgriaUlure,  ^—Ihe  soil  of  this  county  varies  much: 
it  often  dilfers  in  the  same  parish,  and  sometimes  even  in 
the  Bune  field.  The  mountainous  districts  aie  bleak  and 
barren ;  the  most  prevalent  soil  being  mossy  or  dry  gra'-vl 
covered  with  heath.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  sheep  pu- 
tiires  and  preserves  for  moor-game.  Some  good  land  ot 
dry  brown  loam  is  found  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  sides  of  ^ 
some  of  the  smaller  mountains.  On  the  mai^ins  of  tbe 
rivers  is  much  valuable  ground,  consisting  of  r'loh  broAH 
loam.  On  the  coast  the  soil  is  light  sandy  or  gravel.  Tbe 
lowlaml  country,  extending  from  Carlisle  in  every  dirccliuD 
for  many  miles,  is  fertile,  though  a  considerable  portion  uf 
it  is  culd  wet  loam  and  black  peat  earth:  this  land  has 
latterly  been  much  improved  by  draining,  which  ta  now 
carried  to  a  very  ^r^at  extent.  There  is  a  ^ood  deal  o: 
fertile  clayey  loum  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigtan.  Sdiu: 
and  light  loam  prevail  neir  Brampton,  and  likewise  near 
Penrith.  In  the  west  of  the  county  there  is  some  wet  soil 
on  a  clay  bottom,  and  aliio  some  hazel  mould.  Tbe  subsoil 
in  many  places  is  a  wet  steril  clay.  About  two-thirds  ot 
the  county  are  held  under  lords  of  manors,  by  whai  is 
called  customary  tenure,  a  species  of  feudal  oppressioa 
which  subjects  tnem  to  the  payment  of  certain  annual  ren:& 
and  fines,  and  of  arbitrary  fines  and  heriots.  with  other 
boons '  and  services,  on  alienation,  or  on  the  death  of  tbe 
lord  or  tenant  A  part  of  the  county  is  freehold,  a  par 
leasehold  under  the  otshop  of  Carlisle,  the  dean  and  chap:i3 
of  Oirlisle  and  others,  and  a  small  (urt  is  copyhold.  Tih 
tithes  are  generally  paid  in  kind,  and  have  been  grea: 
obstacles  to  improvement.  The  agriculture  of  the  counrr 
has  improved  considerably  within  the  last  thirty  years,  aaj 
great  quantities  of  corn  and  produce  of  various  kinds  an 
now  exported.  The  chief  exports  are  from  Port  Catli>k  I 
Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Maryport,  and  consist  u* 
cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  grain,  potatOM,  butter,  bacon.  &(. 
The  land  being  divided  into  small  farms,  the  dairies  ut 
necessarily  on  a  small  scale,  though  their  produce  is  ei- 
eellent,  and  bears  a  high  price  in  the  market.  Many  of  tbf 
farms  do  not  exceed  lOU  acres,  and  some  are  not  mure  ttur 
30  or  50  acres.  They  are  possessed  on  %'erbaj  or  wntie. 
contracts,  or  on  very  short  leases.  There  are  very  few  farm- 
let  on  leases  of  14  or  21  years.  Many  persona,  provincialiv 
called  lairds  or  ttaietmen,  occupy  their  own  lands,  whub. 
in  some  instances,  have  parted  for  several  centuries  in  - 
r^lar  line  of  descent  in  the  same  femilies.  Some  of  the^ 
persons  have  an  air  of  independenee  ▼hich  fbnna  a  peculii 
trait  in  their  character.  A  small  part  of  the  land,  in  aom- 
plaoes,  lies  in  open  town  fiddy^hich  eaimot  haw  Uh 
benefit  of  the  ctmimei^itQQtre^ebvOl^mpt&diy.  Thu 
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land  usually  bes  in  ridges  ot  variable  vidth^  upon  which 
ihe  gazing  cattle  that  are  herded  do  frequent  injuries  to 
the  crops,  in  other  places  there  are  certain  commoQ  lands 
that  are  annually  stinted  with  cattle  and  horses,  on  a  flKed 
day,  by  the  owners  or  occupiers.  These  lands  are  always 
in  grass.  In  high  and  mountainous  districts  the  chieP 
object  of  the  &rmera  ii  their  sheep  stock,  though  <rf  late 
years  a  considerable  quaDtity  of  highflying  land  has  been . 
bruug;ht  into  cultivation,  which,  on  aecoimt  of  the  steep 
declivities,  is  very  laborious.  In  some  of  these  places  the 
climate  is  cold,  the  oara  backward,  and  the  harvest  late. 
The  \'aUeyB  and  low  ground  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  grain, 
and  produce  exceltent  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats; 
these  are  alternated  with  turnips  and  potatoes  or  iallow. 
Some  of  the  lands  that  are  well  supplied  with  water  arc 
kept  as  meadows  or  pastures  for  dairies,  and  for  rearing 
and  fatlenini;  cattle.  Although  the  Cumberland  fanners  are 
in  f^eneral  good  agriculturists,  and  have  their  lands  clean 
and  in  good  condition,  many  of  them  take  too  many  white 
crop!),  particularly  on  new  Inolosures,  which  impoverish  the 
land ;  they  also  keep  their  lands  too  long  in  tillage,  without 
renewing  by  laying  down. 

Candlemas .  is  the  usual  time  for  entering  upon  finrms, 
and  ttie  rents  are  paid  half  yearly,  in  even  and  equal  por- 
tions, at  Lammas  and  Candlem&s.  The  buildinra  and  pre- 
mises, in  many  instances,  are  delivered  in  good  rapair  to 
the  fkrmer,  who  at  his  own  cost  amends  and  keeps  tbem  in 
sutticient  repair,  except  the  roof  and  main  timbers,  which 
are  repaired  by  the  landlwd.  In  other  instances,  the  tenant 
lends  all  materials  wanted  for  repaxs,  and  finds  meat  and 
lodging  to  the  work-people.  The  landlord  paya  the  wages 
of  the  work-people,  and  the  cost  of  the  materials.  The  mo- 
dern farm-liousea  and  buildings  have  a  handsome  appear- 
ance, being  generally  built  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  blue 
slate.  The  old  farm-buildings  and  cottages  have  day  or 
mud  walls,  and  are  thatched  with  straw.  The  following 
rotation  of  crops  is  often  adopted  on  good  soils.  After  the 
land  has  been  in  grass  two  or  three  years,  it  is  ploughed  up, 
and  one  crop,  and  in  a  few  instances  two  crops  of  oats,  are 
taken,  then  a  fUlow,  or  green  crop  of  turnip*  or  potatoea, 
vhich  is  followed  by  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  this  ust  by  a 
crop  of  barley,  when  the  Und  is  laid  down  with  dover  and 
grass  seeds.  A  crop  of  hay  is  taken  the  eBsuiag  jm,  and 
then  the  land  is  kept  in  grass.  On  poor  and  light  soils, 
only  one  white  crop  is  taken  after  a  green  crop  or  ftJlow, 
and  the  land  is  laid  down  with  seeds.  Beans  and  peas  are 
occa<iionally  cultivated,  but  less  frequently  than  in  the  south 
of  England.  The  farmer  cuts  almost  every  sort  of  grain 
with  ihe  sickle.  He  does  not  sell  or  dispose  of  any  hay  or 
straw,  but  consumes  them  upon  the  form ;  he  keepa  up  his 
usual  quantity  of  stock  until  the  end  of  his  term,  and  leaves 
all  the  manure,  ashes,  and  compost,  that  may  arise  or  be 
made  upon  the  premises,  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding 
tenant  At  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  is  allowed  to  sell 
or  remove  the  remainder  of  his  crop.  He  does  not  plough 
or  convert  into  tillage  more  than  one  half  of  the  arable 
lands  in  any  one  year,  mcept  some  small  part  for  soiling. 
Such  part  as  shall  be  mown  twire  be  oovers  with  manure, 
compost,  or  ashes.  When  the  land  is  in  follow  for  wheat, 
and  also  before  it  is  sown  with  barley,  and  with  clover 
seeds  and  grass  seeds,  it  is  well  manurcld.  In  the  former 
state,  it  has  about  twenty,  anil  in  the  latter,  ten  cart  .oaos 
of  manure  per  acre.  I^e  quantity  of  clover  seeds  is  usually 
six  pounds  of  red  and  three  pounds  of  white  clover  seeds  to 
each  acre.  The  farmer  d..es  not  depasture  any  horses  or 
cattle  upon  the  seeds  af.er  the  barley  is  reaped.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  term  be  summer-fallows,  plants  with  potatoes 
or  sows  with  turnip  seeds  a  certain  number  of  acres  (per- 
haps a  tenth  part  of  the  arable  land),  which  he  is  required 
to  manure  well.  The  potatoes  or  tumipe  are  pulled  up  and 
carried  awavfrom  the  land  on  nr  about  the  tantbof  October 
preceding  tne  expiratioa  of  the  term,  after  which  time  tne 
succeeding  tenant  is  at  libci^  lo  enter  upon  this  land,  uid 
to  plough,  manut^  and  sow  it  with  wheat  or  other  grain, 
and  also  to  take  the  manure  then  upon  the  premises  for 
the  manuring  of  the  land.  The  farmer  is  required  not  to 
do  any  injury  to  this  wheat  land  by  depasturing  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep  upon  it.  Hay,  straw,  and  clover  are  sold 
by  some  formers  in  the  vicinitx  of  market-towns,  from 
which  ashes  and  manure  are  taken  to  the  forms.  When 
land  is  drained  with  tiles,  the  landlord,  in  many  instances, 
finds  tbe  tiUt  only ;  in  others,  he  is  also  at  the  expense  of 
eatting  and  mtJung  tlw  dnin^  and  the  tenant  lenda.  the 


tiles,  sets  them,  and  fills  and  covers  tbe  drains  m  a  propor 
and  satisfoctory  manner.  Lime  is  much  used  in  many 
places,  and  lately  bone-dust  has  been  employed  by  a  few 
persons.  The  variety  of  oats  called  potatoc-oats,  which  is 
now  so  generally  cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
was  first  discovered  by  a  &rm-ser%'ant  of  Mr.  Jackson  of 
Arkldby,  in  this  rounty,  in  1778.  The  horses  in  common 
use  are  light  and  of  rather  small  size.  Wagcons  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  employed  by  the  former.  A  singieliDTSe-eart.  atid 
a  pair  of  hovses  to  a  ploi^h  are  in  genefafuse.  SevenI  im- 

S roved  implements  of  husbandry  am  bem  ktefy  adojrted. 
cufilers  are  used  by  a  fow  persons.  Thrashin|f-macbineB 
and  drills  of  various  kinds  are  now  become  common  on  the 
larger  forms.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Many  persons  have  the  improved  short-horned  cattle;  some 
have  gallowayi ;  and  a  few  prefer  cattle  of  the  long-horned 
breed.  The  last,  which  was,  not  many  years  ago,  the  most 
common,  is  now  superseded  by  the  two  former.  A  peculiar 
breed  of  sheep,  called  Herdimcka,  fiom  their  being  formed 
out  to  herds  at  a  yearly  sum,  is  met  with  on  the  mountains, 
at  the  head  of  the  Duddon  and  Esk  rivers.  The  ewes  and 
wethers,  and  many  of  the  tups  ore  polled ;  their  faces  and 
legs  speckled,  and  the  wool  short  and  coarse.  They  are 
lively  and  hudy  little  animals.   The  tups  ere  in  great  re- 

Sjuest  to  improve  the  hardiness  of  other  tlocks.  Kiere  ajte 
our  agricultural  societjes  and  several  cattle  shows  in  the 
county,  which  give  a  stimulus  to  sgiiculture,  and  encou- 
rage improvements  in  the  breed  of^live  stock,  by  distri- 
buting rewards  and  premiums.  The  late  Hr.  Curw^  of 
Workmgton-holl  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  neatest 
promoters  of  agriculture  in  Cumb^land.  At  Carlisle, 
Whitehaven,  and  Penrith,  are  horticultural  and  fioral  so- 
cieties, which  are  well  supported,  and  are  of  service  in  ex- 
citing attention  to  tbe  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
About  ten  acres  of  boggy  land  near  Tarn  Wadling  are 
kept  exclusively  for  the  production  of  oranbenies,  which 
are  uncommonly  fine  and  much  esteemed. 

Cumberland  foxmers  are  a  template,  social,  and  intelli- 
gent people.  They  axe  strong  and  robust,  and  generdly 
very  nrugal  and  industrious.  They  rise  early  and  labour 
hard.  They  wear  olup,  and  ooane  {dain  drewes,  take  oat- 
meal porri^  to  breu&st,  and  <rften  baeon  and  salt  meat 
to  dinner.  Their  loread  is  commonly  made  of  barley,  or  of 
barley  and  rye.  In  some  places,  oaten  bread  formed  into  thin 
cakes,  and  teom,  or  unleavened  cakes,  are  chiefiy  used.  Milk, 
potatoes,  and  skimmed  milk  cheese  are  univorsally  con- 
sumed. Tea,  wheat  bread,  and  animal  food  are  now  fast 
superseding  these  simple  articles  of  diet.  About  half  a 
century  ago  they  wore  kelt  cfoth,  which  was  of  a  grey 
colour  and  home  spun,  and  hence  the  name  of  grey<oaie, 
which  the  Cumbrians  received.  At  present  home-spun 
clothes  are  only  worn  by  a  few  persons  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. The  Cumbrians  have  bqen  undeservedly  said  to  be 
litigious,  whidi  has  arisen  from  the  minute  divinon  of  {Co- 

Krtyand  axtensiveeunmonsoooasionii^  fiwquent  law-suits, 
n  peasantry  pay  great  attention  to  the  education  of  their 
childrea.  In  some  rural  districts,  where  the  quarter  nay 
is  not  adaquatn  So  support  the  master,  he  u  allowea  a 
vMitl»-gate,  or  dw  privilege  of  dining  in  rotation  with  the 
parents  of  his  pupils — a  custom  which  formerly  prevailed 
also  in  some  places  with  die  poorer  clergy.  Farm-servants 
are  hired  at  wbitwintide  and  Martinmas,  at  the  foirs  held  at 
the  lajget  marlut-towns.  Th^  stand  in  the  market-places, 
and  are  distinguished  by  having  a  piece  of  straw  or  green 
branch  in  their  mouths.  Men  get,  for  half  a  year,  which  is 
the  general  term,  from  4/.  to  8/. ;  and  women  from  21.  to  4i. 
After  the  hiring  is  over,  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  of  the 
evening  are  dedicated  to  mirth  and  festivity.  Cumbrian 
peasantiy  have  various  fostive  meetings,  called  the  Atra,  or 
harvest-home,  sheep-ehearing,  merry  nightsi  and  upshots, 
ftidewahks  and  biadan-ireddings  are  still  held  in  some 
paru  of  the  oouu^.  Wraetiini^  running,  and  leaping  an 
the  fovouiite  amuseawitts  and  athletio  exercises  of  the  pea- 
santry. 

The  following  are  the  principal  foirs  m  Cumberland. 
Noted  horse-foirs  are  held  atCockermouth,  February  18th ; 
Wigtoii,  February  8Wfa;  and  at  Longtowo,  Thursday  befi»e 
Whitsuntide.  Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses,  at  Rosley,  Whit- 
Monday,  and  continued  every  Monday  fortnight  until  Mi- 
chaelmas; Abbey-Holme,  Thursday  before  Whitsuntide 
and  October  29th ;  Cariisle,  August  26th  and  September  l»th ; 
Hesket-New-market,  the  first  Friday  m  May,  and  conti- 
■»ed  every  ftrtnif^  afUrwai^  u^^Y^^SfTO^f^^' 
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February  21 ;  Alston,  last  ThursiUy  in  May,  Friday  before 
September  27.  and  first  Thursday  in  November.  Fairs  for 
catUe,  Wigton,  April  5 ;  Brampton,  the  second  Wednesday 
after  Whitsuntide,  and  the  second  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember, April  'iD,  and  October  23 ;  Bootle,  April  5  and 
September  25 ;  Egremont,  the  third  Friday  in  May,  and 
September  18 ;  Workington,  May  18  and  October  18 ;  Kes- 
Ticit.  the  first  Thursday  in  May,  and  every  Thursday  fort- 
night for  six  weeks,  tlw  Saturday  befne  Whitauntide.  and 
on  die  Saturday  neareit  the  festlTala  of  Stlfiehad  and  St 
Martin,  or  on  the  festivals  if  they  happen  on  Saturd^ ;  the 
Martimnas  fair  is  noted  also  for  rams  and  cheese.  Sheep- 
6irB  are  held  at  Low-wood-Nook,  August  20;  Uldale, 
August  29;  Nether  Waadale,  first  Monday  in  September; 
BorrowdaU,  first  Wednesday  in  September;  Thretkeld,  first 
Thursday  in  September;  Enner^e,  second  Tuesday  in 
September;  Ireby,  October  18;  Hes'ket-New-market,  last 
Thursday  in  August,  and  second  Thursday  in  October; 
Lowes-water,  second  Fridav  in  September;  and  Newlands. 
the  last  Friday  in  September. 

Cumberland  has  four  newspapers ;  two  are  published  at 
Carlisle,  and  two  at  Whitehaven  weekly. 

Divitiong,  Totttu.  &c— This  county  is  diTided  into  six 
wards,  or  hundreds,  known  by  the  names  of  A)  lerdale  above 
Derwent,  Allerdale  below  Derwent,  Dwwent,  Cnmfaeiland, 
Leath,  and  Eakdale  wards.  It  eontains  one  city,  Carlisle ; 
the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Cockennouth  and  'Whiteha- 
ven, and  17  market-towns. 

Alleidale  above  Derwent  is  aitnate  in  the  south-west  of 
Cuml>erlancl,  comprehending  many  of  the  mountains  and 
lakes,  as  well  as  the  principal  seaports.  It  contains  six 
market-towns :  Whitehaven.  Workington.  Harrington, 
£«'emont,  Ravenglasa,  and  Bootle. 

Whitehaven  is  a  well-built  seaport  of  considerable  im- 
portance, situate  in  a  creek  on  the  western  shore.  lu  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  only  a  small  fishing  vil- 
lage, containing  six  houses.  In  1831  the  township  popula- 
tion amounted  to  11,393,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Bbm,  in- 
cluding Whitehaven,  contamed  20,012  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  regular,  generally  spadons,  and  cut  each  other 
at  ri^it  angles.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  and  also  imme- 
diately under  it  are  extensive  collieries.  In  the  year  1 79 1 
18  houses  were  injured,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  alarmed, 
by  the  ftUing  in  of  some  old  coal  works.  Some  of  the  col- 
lieries are  wrought  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  under  the  sea, 
so  that  the  water  above  them  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  ships 
of  great  burden.  Some  of  the  coal-seams  are  8  and  some 
11  feot  thick.  From  thepits  to  the  quays  are  railways  and 
wooden  galleries,  at  the  end  of  which  the  contents  of  the 
wagons  are  shot  down  large  wooden  trunks  called  hurries 
into  the  holda  of  the  vessels.  The  harbour  is  commodious : 
some  additions  latdy  made  have  not  answered,  and  are 
■bout  to  be  altered.  Several  im[«ovementB  in  tho  harbour 
•tttrance  are  omtemplated.  A  narrow  vale  extending  to 
the  villaso  of  Sl  Bees,  supposed  to  have  been  fbnneriy  occu- 
viBd  by  tne  sea,  might  be  cut  through  and  made  navigable 
Ibr  lai^  vessels  at  a  moderate  expense  ;  but  this  project 
seems  to  be  lost  sight  of.  There  are  foiu-  batteries  for  the 
protection  of  the  port,  which  were  repaired  aAer  the  hostile 
attack  of  the  notorious  Paul  Jones  in  1771,  but  are  now  in 
a  state  of  decay,  being  no  longer  necessary.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  are  two  lighthouses.  The  manufac- 
tures are  of  sail-cloth,  linen,  check,  earthenware,  candles, 
soap,  &c.  There  are  also  large  roperies  and  yaida  ibr  ship- 
buuding.  The  trade  chiefiy  consists  in  the  exportation  of 
coal,  lime,  iron,  freestone,  gypsum,  and  graiii,  and  im- 
portationa  of  West  Indian.  £nericaii,  and  Baltic  produce. 
Tea  has  lately  been  imported  direct  from  China.  Upwards 
of  20U  TCSiela  are  employed  ia  the  export  of  coal.  Steam 
Teasels  sail  weekly  betawen  this  port  and  Liverpotd,  and 
oocasiimally  to  Dublin.  Isle  of  Bfan,  and  Dumfries.  There 
are  three  churches  or  chapels;  soven  meeting-houses 
for  relunous  worship  ;  marine,  national,  Sunuy,  and 
other  schools ;  an  infirmary :  house  of  correction  ;  me- 
chanics' institution ;  custom-house ;  theatre  ;  salt-water 
baths;  workhouse;  public  office;  news-room  and  hbrary. 
There  is  a  neat  marVet-house  in  a  handsome  area.  The 
market-days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday — the 
principal  market  is  on  Thursday.  A  fair  w  great  market, 
August  I2th,  has  been  nearly  discontinued.  At  the  a]>- 
pioachfrom  the  north  is  a  handsome  portico  of  red  freestone, 
Above  ^ieh  is  a  railwav  fbr  coal  wa^ns ;  and  at  the  S.  E. 
dor  the  town  in  an  eUgant  maiuioD  of  tihe  eart  of  X^wis- 


dale,  called  the  Castle.  Dr.  Brownr^,  an  eminont  cbemut 
and  mineralc^t,  who  died  in  1800,  practised  medieine  here 
Whitehaven  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  In  1836 
the  number  of  voters  registered  was  476.  A  fiew  mUm 
from  the  town  are  the  clerical  institu^n  andthefrM-sdioid 
of  St.  Bees  (the  latter  firanded  hj  Archbishop  Grindall.  & 
native  of  the  parish),  and  the  lofty  promontor|r  of  St.  Bees' 
Head,  upon  wnieh  is  a  l^hUionse. 

Jggr^ate  amount     Shippifig  and  Tonnage  beior^ng  to 
the  Part*  tf  Cumberland. 
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Workington  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Derwent. 
which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  400  tons  burden,  and  fiilU 
into  the  sea  about  a  mile  distant.  Coals  constitute  the 
chief  export ;  timber,  cattle,  bar-iron,  and  flax,  the  chief 
imports.  Nearly  100  vessels  are  employed  in  the  coal 
trade  to  Ireland.  Sail-cloth  and  cordage  are  the  j^ncipal 
manu&ctures.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  aconsiderablc 
extent.  A  few  years  ago  a  patent  Leghtnm  manuArtory. 
and  a  jointstock  banking  company  were  established.  There 
are  two  churches ;  five  chapels  for  dissenters ;  a  national, 
an  infant,  and  Sunday  schools ;  subscription  Ubrary ;  dis- 
pensary ;  assembly-room ;  theatre,  and  eustom-houae.  Town- 
ship poimlatioa  in  1831,6415.  The  marttet-days  are  Wed- 
nesiday  and  Saturdiff  *  on  the  fbrmMr  day  is  the  principal 
market  It  ia  remarkable  that  tiiis  h  the  only  large  nurket- 
town  in  the  county  at  present  (1837)  not  lighted  with 
gas. 

Workington-hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  affordud 
an  asylum  to  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots,  when  she  landed  at 
Workington.  At  Seattm,  a  little  above  Workington,  are 
extetuive  iron-wivks,  and  ^  antique  ruins  of  Borougk 

walls. 

Harrington  is  a  small  flourishing  seaport  betwem  White- 
haven and  Workington.  The  harbour  is  veil  constructed, 
and  the  trade  gradually  increasing.  Coal  is  exported  from 
this  place  to  Ireland,  and  lime  to  Scotland.  In  the  former 
trade  upwards  of  40  veasds  are  emplc^ed,  and  in  tike  latter 
are  several  hundred  sloops.  Here  are  two  yards  fir  ship- 
building; a  ropery,  and  avitriid  and  co{|ieraa  muiu&ctoiy. 
The  parish  cburai  is  a  plain  atmetun,  without  a  tower. 
There  are  two  Methodist  obapels*  a  Laucwterian  arhool. 
and  a  clothing  society.  Parish  pc^ralation  in  1831, 175^. 
This  place  and  the  manor  gave  name  to  the  antirat  ar^ 
baronial  fhmily  of  Harrington,  and  was  possessed  by  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  Iron-stone  and  fire-day  are  found  in  ihie 
vicinity :  about  2000  tons  of  the  tarmer  m  aamully  ex- 
ported. 

Egremont  is  a  neat  little  towu  five  miles  from  Whiie- 
,  haven,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  an  antient  borough,  which  vaa  disfranchised  at  in 
own  petition  to  avoid  the  expense  of  representation  in  par- 
liament. The  mauu&ctories  are  of  check,  linen,  pap''' 
leaUier,  and  sail-cloth.  There  are  a  parish  church,  Ifeibe- 
dist  meeting-houa^  a  national  aohooL  and  a  poor-bouM. 
Saturday  is  the  marfcet-day.  Parish  populntim  in  lUI, 
1741,  which  is  the  same  number  as  returned  by  the  census 
of  1821.  It  is  from  this  |daoe  that  the  earl  <tf  Egremont 
takes  his  title.  On  the  we&t  side  of  the  town  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  supposed  to  be  eoeval  with  tha  entry  of  the 
Normans  into  Britain.  In  the  parish  are  some  productiie 
iron-mines.  Tlte  seats  of  GiU-foot  and  Hale-hall  are  near 
to  the  town.  Calder-abbey  and  Ponsonby-hall  are  at  a 
short  distance. 

Ravengjaas  is  a  small  market-town  and  seaport,  situated 
at  the  confiueuee  of  the  Esk,  Mito.  and  Irt  There  is  i 
&ir  held  here,  with  very  singular  customs  and  eeremonie»s 
August  5th.  It  has  a  market  on  Friday  ;  a  large  work- 
house and  an  endowed  school.  .N«ar-.thia  nhaoe  are  Mun* 
Digitized  by  VTOOVlt: 
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CMter-bonie,  "»ad  the  nuns  of  Wilb  Cattle.  Oysters 
ftbonnd  on  tfat  oo»t  betwem  thi»  town  and 

Bootleg  which  is  one  of  tb»  smallest  market-towns  in  the 
kingdom,  has  a  very  antient  diurcb,  an  indqwodent  chapel, 
and  two  endowed  schools,  ^ish  population  in  1831,  737. 
A  small  weekly  market  on  SatoroaT.  Near  it  we  the 
ruins  of  Barnscar,  Huppoeed  by  some  to  hare  been  a  British 
and  by  others  a  Daniw  city. 

Derwent  division  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  county 
taken  from  the  wards  of  Allerdale  above  and  below  Der^ 
went,  by  an  order  of  the  magistrates  made  at  the  quarter- 
sessions  of  ]  833.  It  contains  most  of  the  lakes,  the  borough 
of  Cockermoutb.  for  which  see  article  Gockbrkotiib.  and 
the  market-towns  of  Ifaryport  and  Keswiok. 

Manpoct  is  a  neat  modem  ae^wrt  an  theiiw  EUen.  In 
1750  there  was  only  one  house  on  the  present  site  of  the 
town.  The  trade  and  manofiwture  connected  with  ship- 
building are  floorishinK.  A  very  handsome  ma^t-house 
has  been  lately  erected,  and  a  new  harbour  is  now  build- 
i'rg;.  The  vessela  belonging  to  the  port  ue  about  130  in 
number,  and  are  chiefly  empbyed  in  exporting  coal,  lime, 
and  stone,  and  in  importing  cattle,  timber,  flax,  and  iron. 
A  steamer  saiis  weekly  to  Liverpool  in  the  winter,  and  also 
to  the  Isle  of  Mnn  and  Dublin  m  the  sommer  season.  In 
the  town  are  a  chapel  of  ease,  Ave  dissenting  places  of 
worshif^  a  national  m^ooI,  and  a  school  of  industry.  Cha- 
pelry  population  in  1831,  3877.  Market-day,  Friday.  In 
the  vicinity  aro  the  mansions  of  Netber-hatl  and  Unerin, 
and  the  village  of  Ellenboough,  from  which  the  late  Lora 
Chief  Justice  Law  derived  hts  titlel  At  a  short  distance 
aremiantir»-hall  and  Dormby-halL 

Keswick  is  a  small  and  pleasant  town,  standing  on  the 
bauksofthe  Greta,  near  the  Uke  of  Derwent-water.  It  is 
much  resorted  to  by  visiters  to  the  lakes,  and  is  celebrated 
fbr  the  beautiful  and  romantte  scenery  in  its  vicinitv.  The 
parish  church  of  Crosthwaite  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
Keswick.  John  Marshall,  Eqq.  is  now  erecting  a  new 
church  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.  Char  is  potted 
here,  and  sent  to  London,  and  to  almost  ex-ery  part  of  the 
kingdom.  This  place  is  also  noted  fbr  black-lead  pencils. 
"Woollen  goods,  fancy  waistcoatings,  and  edge-tools  are  ma- 
ou&ctured  here.  The  Town-hall  ts  a  small  edifice.  There 
aro  two  good  museums;  a  national  school,  and  a  Sunday- 
■chool ;  a  free-school,  and  workhouse.  Town^ip  popula- 
tion in  1831,  2159,  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
Sir  John  Banks,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
bom  at  Keswiek;  and  on  his  de^i,in  1643,  heqneatiied 
property  worth  upwards  of  200^  per  annnin  to  the  pow  of 
his  native  town.  Robert  Southey,  the  present  poet-laureat, 
resides  at  Oreta-hall  near  Keswick. 

Allerdale  below  Derwent  comprises  a  part  of  the  west 
of  the  county,  and  contains  four  venr  small  market-towns, 
Allonby,  AbW  Holme,  Ireby,  and  Hesket-Newmarket. 

Allonby  is  pleaeantly  situi^  on  the  sea-shwe,  and  is 
much  frequented  for  bathinj;.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease;  a 
school  with  a  small  endowment,  and  a  Friends'  meeting- 
house. A  good  building,  containing  warm  and  cold  baths, 
has  been  laldy  orected.  The  inhabitanto  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  Ashuw.  Ch»elry  population  in  1831.  783.  Mar- 
ket-day. Saturidi^.  Cbptain  Hnddar^  who  eowtrueted 
the  much  eateemed  nautical  charts^  was  a  native  of  Allonby, 
where  he  worked  some  time  as  a  mabhante  and  also  as  a 
fisherman,  and  gradually  advanced  to  be  captain  in  thelEast 
India  service,  and  elder  brother  of  the  IVini^-honie, 
I^ttdon.  Hayton-castle  and  Bkaytan-honie  are  situated  a 
short  distance  from  Allonby. 

Abbey-Holme,  about  six  milea  from  Wigton.  has  a  small 
market  on  Saturday,  in  summer  only.  Qitarter  population 
in  1831,  861 ;  parish  popuUuion  3056.  In  this  parish  was 
an  abbey  of  Cistercians,  said  to  have  been  fouiuied  about 
the  year  1150,  by  Prince  Henry,  son  of  David,  king  of 
Scotland ;  part  of  the  ruins  is  remaining,  and  hai  been 
converted  into  the  parish  church.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward 
I.  and  Edward  XL  the  abbots  of  thia  raUsious  house  were 
summoned  to  iovend  parliaments.  Woola^-eastleh 
whidi  there  is  now  scazoely  a  vestige,  was  a  strong  fwtress. 
Near  it  is  the  ikmous  Green-Row  academy. 

Ireby  is  a  very  <dd  town,  having  had  a  market  granted 
to  it  coo  years  ago,  but  so  little  benefit  has  it  derived  from 
the  i^r&nt,  that  lo  1831  the  entire  parish  contained  only 
449  inhabitants.  The  church  is  small.  The  salary  of  the 
present  clergyman,  who  has  filled  the  Office  above  half  a 
century,  was  only  25^.  a  year  until  recently  augmented  by 


Queen  Aiuw*i  Bounty.  The  aehool  has  a  small  endowmasA. 
Clea-ball,  Whitefi^-bouse^  and  Snittkgarth,  an  in  tbm 
neighbourhood. 

Hesket-New-market  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  situate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Caldew,  9  miles  south  of  Wigton  and  13 
south-west  of  Carlisle.   It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Friday. 

Leath  Ward  comprises  the  south  and  south-east  parts  al 
the  county,  and  has  within  its  limits  an  Innthaustibte  stora 
of  mineral  treasures.  It  contains  three  market-towns,  Pen- 
rith, Kirkoswald,  and  Alston. 

Penrith  is  an  antient  and  well-built  town,  263  miles 
from  London,  situate  in  a  fine  fertile  vale  at  the  south  ex- 
tremity Inglewood  fbrest  It  has  no  manuikotories  of 
consequence.  The  church  is  a  neat  and  el^iant  structure  - 
on  one  of  its  walls  is  the  following  inscription :  '  a.  d.  1 598 
ex  gravi  peste  aan  regionibus  hisce  ineubuit  obierunt  apud 
Penrith  2260,  Kendal  3500,  Raelunuid  2200,  Carlisle  llMi 
Posteri,  evertite  vos  et  vinte.'  In  the  churdi-yaxd  is  an 
antient  monument,  consutmg  of  two  pyramidal  stones 
twelve  feet  high,  called  the  Cmntfs  Grave.  Here  ore  six 
dissenting  chapels ;  afree  grammar-school;  several  chari^- 
sehools,  and  a  house  of  correction.  Penrith  was  several 
times  pillaged  and  twice  burned  by  the  Soots  in  tho  turbu- 
lent times  that  preceded  the  union.  On  an  eminence  to 
the  west  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  inhabited  bv 
Richard  IIL  when  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  was  destroyed 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Beacon  stands  on 
a  high  mount,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  commands 
a  view  of  the  country  for  more  than  100  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Parish  population  in  1831,6059.  MarlwU 
day,  Tuesday.  Sir  Rienard  Hutton,  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  was  a  native  of  Penrith.  In  its  vicinity  in  dua  county 
are  the  following  mansions :  Eden-hoU,  Carlton-hall,  Hat- 
ton-hall,  Skirsgill,  Dalemain,  and  Hallsteads.  Grevatoka- 
eastle  and  Dacre-castle  are  eaxh  about  six  miles  distant. 
The  former  was  the  antient  seat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk; 
the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  mansion 
of  the  Daore  fomily,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  farm* 
house. 

Kirkoswald  is  situated  in  a  beautifrd  vale  on  the  Eden, 
fifteen  miles  from  Carlisle.  The  churdt  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Oswald,  the  celebrated  martyr  and  king  of  Northum- 
berland ;  and  in  the  reign  of  King  John  belonged  to  Hugh 
de  Morville,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Thmnaa  it  Beoket 
Near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle,  and  a 
mansioii  called  Uie  Colle^.  A  paper*niU  and  a  mill  ftr 
carding  and  spinning  wool  are  the  only  manu&^Mies. 
Townuip  .population  in  1831,  768.  A  weekly  markrt  on 
Thursdi^,  and  great  markets  on  Thursday  before  WhitsuiH 
tide,  and  August  IsL  Caleb  Threlkeld,  a  famous  botania^ 
was  bom  here  in  1675.  John  Aglionby,  a  learned  divine^ 
who  had  a  considerable  hand  in  the  present  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  Dr.  Leake,  the  founder  of  the 
Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital,  were  natives  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Ainstable.  A  peculiar  wind,  called  the  Hebn- 
mtM,  sometimes  blows  with  great  fury  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  believed  by  some  persons  to  be  an  eleotrieal 
phenommott. 

Alston  is  ntnate  in  a  irild  and  monntainoui  diatribt,  m 
the  oonfines  of  Northumberland,  near  the  l^yne^  and  haa 
valuable  lead-miDes  in  its  vicinity ;  a  good  modem  ehurch, 
four  chapels  for  dissenters,  a  national  school,  graaimiv- 
sehool,  and  subscription  library.  Parish  poptuation  in 
1831,  5244.  Market-dav,  Saturday.  The  lead-minea  axa 
let  to  the  London  Lead  Company  and  several  other  per- 
sons, who  pay  one-fifth  part  of  the  ore  raised  for  rent  On 
an  average,  the  mines  produce  7600  tons  of  lead  annualfy, 
and  from  every  ton  about  thirteen  ounces  of  silver  ate  ex* 
ttacted.   Copper  is  also  worked  in  several  of  the  mines. 

Cumberland  Ward  is  situate  in  the  north-wesL  It  ia 
the  most  fertile  and  most  central  ward,  and  contains  the 
city  of  Carlisle  (an  account  of  which  may  be  found  under 
the  article  Cauiblk))  and  the  market-town  of 

Wigton,  whidi  is  awellrbnilttowii,  aeatodnearUieWia, 
inabeautifiil  partof  the  county.  Itwas  burned  by  ..the 
Scots  in  the  fourtewth  century,  aiien  they  plundered  Am 
monastery  of  Holm  Cultram.  Thejmncipal  manufocturaa 
are  (^ecks,  ginghams,  and  calicoes.  Here  are  gas-works,  ex  ' 
tensive  print-works,  and  a  dyeing  establishment  In  1725 
an  hospital  was  founded  here  for  six  indigent  widows  of 
episcopal  clerg}'men.  In  1788  a  handsome  new  church 
was  built.  The  Quakers,  Independents,  and  Methodists 
have  neat  and  commodious  Aapels.   A  Catholic  chapel  is 
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BOW  building.  There  axe  also  an  endowed  gimmmar-idiool, 
a  newt-room,  end  a  puoohial  Ubruy.  Towiuhip  popula- 
tion m  1831,  4865.  The  market  is  held  on  TuoBday  ;  a 
gmit  market  on  6k  Thomu's  Day.  The  Rev.  John  Brown, 
a  disttnfpiished  writer,  author  of  *  Barbaroasa,'  was 
educated  at  Wigton.  About  one  mile  south  of  Wigton  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  called  Old  Carlisle.  At 
Biookfledd,  one  mile  to  the  wesC  is  a  large  Quakers'  aca- 
demy. 

Eskdale  Ward  is  the  most  northern  diTision;  being  situ- 
ate on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  the  remains  of  numerous 
towers,  castles,  forti,  and  wicampmenta  are  scattered  over 
iL  Ubis  ward  omtaini  only  two  market-town^  Brampton 
and  Longtown. 

Brampton  ta  a  very  antient  town,  and  has  a  weekly  mar- 
ket on  Wednesday.  The  new  chapel  was  consecrated  in 
1789,  Mid  greaUy  enlarged  and  improved  in  1887.  A  new 
town-hall,  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  a  national  school,  were 
erected  by  the  earl  of  CuUsle  in  1817.  Gaa-works  are  now 
briiw  established.  Here  are  finir  dissenting  chapels,  three 
Sunday  soliools,  a  grammar-school,  and  an  inlbnt  Kdrool. 
The  old  church,  a  part  only  of  whieh  is  remaining,  is  aitn- 
ated  a  mite  and  a  half  from  the  town,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  Tillage  of  Irthington.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
the  weaving  of  cheeks  and  ginghams  for  the  Carlisle  manu- 
feotureia,  some  of  whom  have  large  establishments  at  War- 
wick-bridge, Carlisle,  and  Dalston.  Township  population 
in  16S1,  2842.  The  Mote  is  a  natural  mount  at  the  east 
end  of  Uie  town,  probably  an  antient  fort  It  rises  380  fket 
above  the  level  of  the  itreeta,  and  commands  an  extensiTe 
proapeet.  Upon  a  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  Gelk  one  mile 
and  a  lAlf  to  the  toath,  a  Roman  inscription  is  itiU  l^ible. 
About  two  miloi  to  the  east  are  Lanmoet-abbqr  ud 
NamrtiKnstlab  The  former  was  founded  in  1116,  and 
exhiUls  ione  beautiftil  ruins :  the  latter  was  a  strong  for- 
tress, and  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  lords  of  Oilsland ;  it 
la  now  tlie  property  and  occasional  residence  of  the  earl  cf 
Carlisle.  The  SMts  in  the  neighbourhood  are  Walton- 
house,  Edmond-castle,  and  Stone-house.  Oilsland  Spa 
ta  a  much  ft«quented  watering-place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irthlng,  about  nine  miles  distant  The  parish  of  Brampton 
gave  buth  to  Dr.  Ouy  Carlton,  bishop  of^  ftistol  and  utn» 
TOds  of  Chichester,  and  to  James  Wallace,  Esq.,  attom^r- 
general,  fitther  of  the  present  Lord  Wallace. 

Longtown  is  a  modem  town  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
in  the  parish  of  Arthuret,  which  parish  in  1891  contained 
806S  inhabitant!.  The  streeto  are  n^lar  and  spaciooe. 
Tliurs^  ia  the  market-day.  Cranbenies  in  the  season 
an  brought  to  this  market  in  great  quantitieB  flrom  the 
moon  itf  ScoUand.  On  Monday  a  market  is  hold  tar  bacon 
and  butter,  in  which,  articles  there  is  an  extensive  trade. 
Arthuret  church,  a  very  el(%ant  Oothic  structure,  about 
h^a  mile  distant,  was  built  m  1S09.  In  the  town  are  a 
Preebyterian  meeting-house  and  two  charity-schools.  Ne- 
therby  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  E^  about 
two  miles  from  Longtown.  Liddel  Strength,  tile  ako  of 
an  Mitient  castle,  is  about  four  miles  distant 

Divuions  /or  ecelmastical  and  legal  ^Turpow*.— The 
whole  of  tiie  oonnty  is  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  with  the 
oceptfon  of  the  ward  of  Allerdale-above-Derwent,  in  the 
dioceee  of  Chestar.  and  flie  parish  of  Alston,  in  that  of 
Durham.  The  gross  yearly  value  of  the  see  may  he  esti- 
mated, upon  an  avenge  of  seven  years,  at  3000A  "Hie 
eommissionen  anpomtod  to  consider  1^  state  of  die  dio- 
ceses in  Bna^and  and  Wales  reeommrad  that  the  sees  of 
Carlisle  andSodor  and  Han  be  united ;  and  that  the  dio- 
cese consist  of  the  present  diocese  of  Carlisle,  of  those  parts 
»i  Oumberlsnd  and  Westmoreland  which  are  now  in  the 
^jocese  of  Chester,  of  the  deanery  of  Fumess  and  Cartmel, 
the  ootintr  of  Lancaster,  of  the  parish  of  Alston,  and 
y  the  Isle  Han.  An  act  for  carrying  into  effect  the  re- 
ports of  the  oommiBsionen  was  passed  in  the  session  of 
parliament,  1836. 

There  are  3  deaneries,  Carlisle,  Peniith,  and  Wigton ;  1 
archdeaeoniy;  104  parishes;  400  townships ;  41,  rectories  ; 
88  vicarages ;  S9  perpetual  curacies  and  chapelries ;  and  7 
■mall  extrsparo^ial  fiUces  and  hamlets.  The  Roman 
OuhoUes  h«fe  6  chapels;  the  Independents  upwards  of 
30 ;  the  Churdi  of  Scotland  7,  and  tbe  Beeesnon  7 ;  flie 
Qiuken  about  20;  the  Ant^eedobaptists  6;  and  tike 
M^>^hodist^  comprising  the  Wesleyana,  primitive  and  re- 
form, upwards  of  70.  The  corpontion  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Carlisle  connists  of  tbe  dean.  4  prebendaries,  and 


e  mmor  canons.  Tbe  lurplua  iwvwne,  wtm  Ao  7«nrly 
payments  and  t«aaporaiy  q|iftrgea»  anuMuits,  on  an  nvenga 
of  seven  yean,  to  SftlO/i,  which  sum  is  oividad  into  six 
eqwd  parts,  two  of  which  go  to  the  dean,  and  tbe  remainder 
equally  among  the  four  prebendariea.  Houses  are  also 
assigned  for  tneir  residences,  which  they  respectively  oc- 
cupy, and  are  bound  to  keep  in  npair. 

Cumberland  is  comprehended  in  the  province  of  York, 
and  in  Uie  northern  circuit  The  assizes  are  held  at  Car- 
lisle twice  a  year.  The  quartsr-seHions  are  held  twice  at 
Carlisle  and  twice  at  Cockermouth  annually ;  the  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  sessions  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  Mtd- 
sumnw  and  Christmas  at  the  formw,  each  commencing  oa 
Tuesday.  The  oounty  returns  four  memben  to  p^ia- 
ment  (two  having  been  added  by  the  Reform  Act) ;  two 
for  the  eastern  division,  which  includes  Cumberland,  Leatfa, 
and  Eskdale  Wards,  and  two  for  the  wastam  divniou,  com- 
prising  Uw  wuds  of  AUerdale-ahove-Derwent,  Derwent, 
and  JUlerdale-hdow-Derwent  Carlisle  sends  two  mem- 
ben, the  bwough  of  Coekermoutb  two^  and  Whitehavra 
one  (the  last  also  givm  by  the  Reform  Act).  The  mem- 
hen  for  Carlisle  and  the  eastern  division  are  elected  at  Cat^ 
.  lisle ;  the  memben  for  Cockermouth  and  the  western  divi- 
sion at  Cockermouth ;  and  the  member  for  Whitehaven  at 
Whitehaven.  The  polling-stations  for  the  eastern  divisioo 
are  Carlisle,  Brampton,  Wigton,  Penrith,  and  Alston.  Ilie 
number  of  votan  by  the  r^tration  of  IS.'tewas  4636.  The 
polling-stationa  for  the  western  division  are  Ox^rmouih, 
Aspatria,  Keswick,  Bootle,  and  Bgremont:  the  number  of 
TOten  registered  in  1836  was  4437.  The  number  for  the 
borough  of  Carlisle  in  1836— freemen,  3S8,  houaeholden. 
684  :  total,  101 S. 

BiHory  and  Jfi/£^'ti«t.*-The  earliait  fadMUtamB  tf 
Cumberland  of  whom  we  have  an^  aooonnt,  wm«  the 
gantes,  a  bold  and  warlike  people^  oonquered  by  the  Romam 
about  A.D.  121,  when  the  fomous  Roman  «-  Picta'Wall 
was  tfeoted  by  Hadrian,  to  prevent  tho  nvages  of  the  Cale- 
donians, who  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Romans.  ; 
Hiis  barrier  was  formed  of  earth,  and  conneetod  a  rbsin  \ 
of  forts  erected  by  Agrioola  in  78 .  being  found  inuiiE-  ' 
cient,  Severua,  in  310,  built  one  of  stone,  73  miles  in  : 
lenji;ti),  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  tbe  Swlwat 
Fnth.  The  Isst  was  strengthened  by  an  outward  ditch 
and  guarded  by  towen  and  a  chain  of  forta  and  statiuiL 
Remains  of  bou  walls,  but  particularly  of  that  of  Sevenu, 
may  still  be  traced  in  several  plaoes.    At  a  very  early 
period,  die  inhabitants,  who  wwe  the  true  and  mnuine 
Britons,  wen  eaUed  Cumbri:  and  hence  probuly  the 
name  of  the  distriot,  Cumberiand.  In  almoat  aveiy  pan 
of  the  county  are  remahis  of  British  wkl  Roman  anti- 
quities.   About  three  miles  from  Kirkoewald  ia  a  Druid- 
leal  temple,  eonsiating  of  a  circle  of  six^-aevm  unhewn 
stones,  Mdled  Long  Bug  and  her  Daughters.  Anoibec  and 
more  entire  cirole  of  stwies  is  situated  a  mile  nnd  a  half 
south-«ast  of  Keswick.   This  oounty  has  bem  a  perfect 
magazine  of  Roman  antiquities.   The  remains  of  Romac 
garrisons  or  stations  are  still  distinctly  obsorvable  at  Ha.-r- 
port  Old  CarliHle.  Old  Penrith,  and  BewcaaUe.  8e\^ 
altars,  insuriptioni,  coins,  instruments,  utanaila,  &c.  ban 
been  discovered  at  tbaee  places.   AAer  the  retreat  of  tbe 
Romans,  the  oountry  was  laid  waste  and  the  ei^  of  Cu- 
lisle  reduced  to  a  complete  steto  of  ruin  by  the  Scote  acd 
Ficts.  The  oountry  had  also  to  endure  the  ravagaa  of  ibr 
Danes.  During  tlw  Saxon  H^tarelqr  it  waa  joined  to  the 
kingdom  of  Northmnbedand,  but  was  gonmed  bj  ita  on  | 
chieftain  undw  what  was  called  the  Duiish  law,  until  tht  ! 
Norman  Conquest  In  94S  Cumbarhuid  was  granted  d  ; 
Malodm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  was  for  a  long  tin»e  tbe 
scene  of  war  and  bloodshed  between  the  two  crowns,  beiag 
sometimes  under  the  dominidU  of  the  kings  of  Boglaad 
and  sometimes  under  that  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  eoon^  waa  in  suc^  a  staia 
of  poverty  and  desolation,  that  it  was  not  nied  m  the 
Domesday  Book,  William  the  Omqneror  having  remined 
all  its  taxes.   Waltw,  one  of  fais  eoiutrymen.  laid  tht 
foundation  of  a  priory  at  Carlisle,  which  was  aiterwanU 
converted  into  an  episoopal  see.   In  1337  Cumberland 
finally  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England  by  Henry  III.  >: 
a conforenee  hdd  at  York;  but  the  fouds  between  tbe  tr 
kingdoms  oonttniied  for  m«e  dian  tiiree  euturieB  afto^ 
wards,  and  this  oounty,  situate  on  the  bonlen,  and  amteja- 
ing  the  ddMtaHU  lamiy  was  irftetK^e  sonw  af  conienoan 
mpine^  and  bhwdsbed^igiliieiagTVBAMUlH  m  aa  ex 
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pAdltjoB  towErdt  Beotfauid,  at  Borgh  Manfa,  luuCarUile, 
vhere  a  monument  bu  been  erected  to  his  memory.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  county  at  varioiu  times  suffered  many 
cruelties  and  deprivations,  had  Hveral  towns  burnt  and 
niDnasteriea  destroyed,  and  were  not  relieved  from  hostile 
:Lttacks  and  inroads  until  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  by 
the  succession  of  James  I.  Even  after  this  time,  outrages 
and  robberies  were  frequently  committed.  During  the  civil 
war  between  king  Charles  and  his  parliament,  and  also 
durine  the  time  al  Cromwell,  CarliBie  was  besieged,  and 
the  inhabitants  me  much  bamiied  and  dt8tr«Med.  This 
oounty  was  the  soene  of  hostilities  in  tbe  rebellions  of  1715 
and  1745.  In  the  latter,  Carlisle  was  taken  postession  <^ 
by  Charles  Suiart  and  his  followers,  and  was  retaken  by 
the  king's  forces  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

There  were  fermerly  several  monasteries  and  antient  hos- 
pitals in  Cumberland.  The  Austin  monks  had  a  priory  at 
Lanercost  and  another  at  Carlisle.  The  Benedictines  had 
priories  at  Wetheml,  Nunnery,  St  Bees,  and  Seaton.  The 
Cistercians  had  an  abbey  at  Holm  Cultrara  and  another  at 
Colder.  There  was  a  convent  of  grey  friars  at  Penrith ; 
one  of  black  friars  and  another  of  grey  friars  at  Carlisle. 
There  were  religious  houses  of  antient  foundation  at  Car- 
lisle, St.  Bees,  and  Dacre.  A  nunnery  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  at  Carlisle  by  David,  king  of  Scotland,  at  which 
place  there  was  an  hospital  for  thirteen  lepers,  dedicated  to 
St.  Ni  holas.  At  Wigton,  an  hospital  and  free  chapel  were 
dedicated  to  St  Leonard.  Uany  of  the  old  ofaurones  ex- 
hibit remains  of  the  Saxon  and  early  Ctothie  andiitectuxa 
Specimens  of  the  fbrmer  mar  be  seen  in  the  churches  of 
Aspatria,  Torpenhow,  ud  KirUinton;  and  of  the  latter 


in  the  abbeys  of  Laneroost  and  Holm  GvUna,  The 
end  of  the  last-mentioned  abbeyis  the  only  spseimAx  of  the 
latest  Gothic  in  the  countv.  The  chun^es  of  Bui^h-«a* 
Sands,  Newton  Arlosh,  and  Great  Salkeld  have  strougly- 
Ibrtified  towws,  which  probably  served  as  plaoes  of  i^i^t 
for  tbe  inhabitants  of  these  viUages  in  the  time  of  an  in- 
vasion. 

(Nicholson  and  Bum's  Hitiory  and  AntiquiUM  tif  C«m- 
berland;  Uulohinson's  History  (ff  Cumberland;  Cany- 
beare  and  Phillips's  Geology  (jf  England  and  Waiui 
Otley's  Guide  to  the  Lakes ;  Scott's  Do. ;  Lyions'  Btautm 
qf  England  and  fVaks;  Bailey  and  CullevV  Survey  <As 
Agriculture  Cumberland;  Houaman^  Tope^iwkieat 
Deseriptiono/Omnbertaiid,^^;  JUApaxh'*  Border  m^ory 
(^England and  Scotland;  Commumcaiions  firom  Cumber- 
Umd.) 

STATisnca. — IhptUation.  Cumberland  is  both  an  ^ri- 
cultural  and  manufacturing  oountf.  It  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties.  The  population, 
in  1831,  included  40,614  mala  inhabitants  of  twenty  years 
of  age  and  upwards.  Ofthia  number,  15,466  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  3214  m  manufactures  or  iit 
making  manu&cturing[  machinery.  The  latter  were  thus 
distributed:  the  manufacture  of  cotton  employed  2200; 
calico  and  ginghams,  300;  woollen^  174 ;  sail-rloth,  linen, 
and linan thrm, about  100;  potteiy,  5;  and  about  399  id 
tho  manuftetnre  of  cordage,  sail-eloth,  twine,  wonted,  and 
tobacco^  most  of  thsm  at  Whitehaven. 

The  finUowing  summary  of  the  population  taken  at  the  last 
eenniB  (1631).  sbova  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  thefti 
ooenpatioiii  in  each  wai^  See.  ct  the  ooun^. 
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The  population  of  Cumberland  at  each  ait  tbe  four  aaor 
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1801 

.  54,377 

.    62,853  • 

117,230 

1811 

.  63,433 

.    70,311  . 

133,744 

!  14 

1821 

.  75,600 

.    80,524  . 

156,124 

.  17 

1831 

.  81,971 

.    87.710  . 

169,681 

.  10 

for  each 
inhabitant. 


Showing  an  increase  between  the  lint  and  last  pwiods  of 
52,451  penons,  or  nearly  44}  per  cent.,  being  12^  per  cent, 
below  the  general  rate  of  increase  throogfaout  Bngiand 

C'oimto  Bxpemeett  Crime^  ^>&^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  <rf— 

1801  wen  £27,603.  which  was  4«.  8d 
1811   ,.      44,985  6*.  8d. 

1821   ,.      58,358  6«.  8i. 

1831   „      46,167     „  At.  6d. 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  end- 
ing 2sth  Hardh,  1836.  was  34,883/.  7s.;  and  assuming  that 
the  population  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per«entago 
since  1831  as  in  the  ten  yean  preceding  that  period,  Une 
above  sum  gives  an  avei^  of  3«.  1 1dL  for  eacli  mhabitant. 
All  thuse  avetrages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Cumberland  for  poor's-rate,  county- 
rate,  and  other  looal  purpose^  m  the  year  rading  35th 

*  A  anr  foUoi  hM  been  awde  Miiee  ihs  ceam  wu  Ukaa,  »hidi  ta  mm- 


Marc^  1833,  waa  levied  spoa  wwua  descriptbos  of  pro< 
per^,  as  follows 


On  land  .  . 

dwellmg-housos  ,  . 
, ,  mills,  uotories,  &e.  .  . 
, ,  maoonal  pn&ts.  navigation,  && 


£.      M.  d. 

43,405  14  0 

18,080    6  U 

1,182  10  0 

1,575  14  0 


Total  money  levied  by  assesnnent  .   M,844  4  0 

The  amoimt  expended  vas  ^— 

For  tbe  relief  of  the  poor  .      46,901  15  0 

Insmt«oflaw,renumdofpaupBI%fce^  8,197  4  0 
For  other  pmposea       .         .        9,585  10  U 

Total  money  expended       .    £58,684   9  0 

In  tbe  returns  made  up  for  the  three  succeeding  years, 
the  descriptions  of  propn^  assailed  for  local  pnxposea  an 

not  distiDguished. 

1834.  use. 

TbctoUlMHrlnfMLwu  4t7.91»  1*0    M89$  15  0    <Mll  1  S 

l,SaB  SO 
49U  St 


Expei>d«dfotte1lefarpoor  '.   43.067  3  0    38^  8  0 

Paymenu  (or    or    tawanlaj ,    ,^    . ,     r  gfin  jg  9 

6JM  «» 


raynwnu    lor    or    wwaiu*  I  r  r 
caniilvnm     .      .      .')    ••    ••  J 


CUM 


228 


CUM 


6,437  7 

1.552  :9 


d. 
10 


44   9  7 


1,078  13 
448  11 
123  4 

132  12 
147  12 

200  0 
278  8 
717  16 


Tbenving  «fliMted  in  the  simu  expended  for  the  relief  of 
dwpoor  in  '836,  u  compared  vith  the  expenditure  of  1835, 
is  tneralbre  rather  less  tnan  lOf  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
tlie  other  items  is  however  still  less  in  woportion  than  that 
of  tiie  preceding  year,  ndaoing  the  vhole  amount  of  saving 
to  nearly  14  p«r  eemt 

From  m  parliamentary  report  on  the  subject,  made  in 
1886,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  tuminlEe  tnuts  in  Ciim- 
berland  is  14;  the  nnmber  of  miles  of 'road  under  their 
elw^  is  215;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the  tolls 
and  parish  oompositioo,  in  1834,  was  I7,365A  15^  2d.;  and 
the  annual  expenditure,  17,655/.  lU.  lid 

Jho  amount  of  ^lendituie  at  ooonty-rate  in  the  year 
1834  was  11.161^  \&t.  8i(f.— thus  disbursed 

£. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c. 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction.  Sec.,  and) 
maintaining  prisoners,  &c.  ,  ) 
Shire  haUs  <Lna  courts  of  justice— i 
building,  rapairii^,  &c  ,  .  j 
Pioseeutiona  . 
Clerit  of  the  peaee  .  .  . 
ConTeysnce  of  prisoners  before  trial  . 

of  transports 
Vagrants — apprehending  and  oonvqring 
Constables— )ugh  and  special  . 
Coronev     ,         •         .  . 
Miscellaneous  ... 
The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  vith  1820,  1827.  and 
1834,  were  respectively  351,  408,  and  477  ;  making  an 
annual  average  of  50  in  the  first  period ;  of  58  in  the  se- 
cond, and  of  68  in  the  third  period. 

The  numbor  of  persons  tried  at  qaartersessions  in*  re- 
spect of  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  oounty  rates 
in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  were  33,  38, 
and  50,  respectively  - 

183L        1S3S.  1S8S, 

Total  number  of  fdonise  so  tried  25         33  42 
„  misdemeanors      8  5.8 

Tb»  total  number  of  oommitments  to  the  quarter- 
sessions  in  each  of  the  nune  yean  waa  38,  43;  and  42, 

respectively :  of  whom 

1831.  1839. 

Hie  number  convicted  was   .     29  33 
M      acquitted   .     ,      5  8 

Diadw^ed  by  proclamation  .4  2 

At  the  aaaim  and  sessions  in  1835^  100  persons  were 
ehai^ied  with  crimes  m  Cumberland ;  out  of  which  number 
17  were  charged  with  offences  a^inst  the  person,  10  of 
vhieh  were  common  assaults ;  only  1  was  committed  for 
housebreaking;  66  for  offences  against  property  committed 
without  violence;  and  of  the  remaining  16  one  was  com- 
mitted for  forgery,  1  for  uttering  ooimteifeit  coin,  4  for 
peijury.  and  10  for  riot.  &c  Of  those  committed  86  were 
convicted,  and  14  acquitted,  or  no  bill  found.  The  66  who 
were  convieted,  were  punished  as  follow : — 1  was  executed, 
2  transported  for  liie,  1  for  14  years,  and  15  for  7  years;  4 
imprisoned  for  2  years  or  upwards  of  1  year,  21  for  1  year, 
or  mon  than  6  months,  and  40  for  6  montlu  or  under ;  2 
were  disoharged  on  mraties.  Of  Ae  offenders  79  were 
males  and^Sl  females.  Among  the  whole  number  fiOoould 
lead  and  mto.  22  eould  read  only,  24  could  neither  read 
nor  write;  and  of  the  runaining  4  tlie  d^tee  of  instruction 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  proportion  of  the  offenders 
to  the  population  in  1835  was  1  in  1697. 

The  nnmber  of  parsons  qnalifled  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Cumberland  were,  in 

1834.  1S3S.  I8S6. 
Hie  eastern  division  .  ,  3992  4623  4638 
Hie  western  division  .    ,  4149      4406  4437 

8141  9029  9075 
wliich  is  1  in  14  of  the  whole  popuktion,  and  1  in  4  of  the 
male  population  above  20  years  of  age.  Tike  expenses  of 
the, hut  electiou  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  woe 
Mil.  2*.  id,,  and  were  paid  ont  of  the  eaneral  oounnr 
rate. 

There  are  six  savings-banks  in  Ha»  county.   The  num- 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of 
November  were  in  the  respective  years : — 

.  .  i"*  W33.         183*.  1333. 

Nnmbor  <tf  depositors  3979  4SL5  4543  4898 
AMoniitofd»poaits   £125,937   133.827  140,399  149,414 


The  vanous  sums  placed  m  the  savings-baakt  m  IBU 

and  1835,  were  distributed  as  under: — 


1S331 

34 
6 
2 


Not  exceeding 


Above 


1834. 

Depotilon.  DepodU. 

£20    2307  £19,293 


Dcporftan.  Pfowta. 
3402  £19.501 


50 
100 
150 
200 
200 


1403 
553 
176 
85 
19 


42,730 
38,401 
20,763 
14.563 
4.649 


1568 
641 
175 
93 
19 


47,157 
41,739 
20,614 
15,903 
4.500 


20.668 
21,531 


Education.— Tho  following  partinilars  nre  ohtoined  fiom 
the  parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject,  delivered  after 

the  sessions  of  1835  — 

■oWb.  f  afcalsn.  TmL 

Infont  Schools  1:1 

Number  of  in&nts  at  such  sdiools;  ^es 
from  2  to  7  yean*.— 

Hales  ...  377 

Females  .  .  488 

Sex  not  spedfled  — 

  ass 

Daily  Schools  632 

N  umber  of  ehildrcm  at  such  sohocd,  ages 
from  4  to  14  yean : — 

Males  ....  9688 

Females  .  .  .  7149 

Sexnet^ecifled  3831 

Schools  ...  643 
Total  of  ohildnn  imder  daily  instruction  . 

Su^day  Schools  184 

Number  of  children  at  such  sehooli,  ages 
£ram  4  to  15  years  :— 

Hales  ....  6i00 
Femalos  .  .  .  5553 
Sac  not  apaufled  3039 

  14,692 

*'»iiming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  yean 
iuereawd  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  popuUtioo 
between  1821  and  1831,  and  that  it  has  continued  to  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  sines,  we  find  that  there  must  have 
been  living  in  Cumberland  in  1834Xtlie  time  this  education 
inquiry  was  made)  54,660  pemas  between  Aoae  nges.  Of 
these  a  large  nnmbn  attewi  both  daily  and  Sunday  adioob. 
Only  four  Sun^y  sehools  are  returned  from  ptaoea  where 
there  are  no  other  aehoots,  and  where  the  children,  258  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  at  any  other  school ;  at  all  other  places  Suuda%- 
school  children  have  the  power  of  resorting  to  other  schools 
also;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain 
uncertain.  Twenty  schools,  containing  1380  duldren,  which 
are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  frton 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to  be 
thus  for  created.  Afw  making  deductions  for  this,  we  may 
conclude  that  much  below  two-thirds  of  the  children  re- 
ceive inatmetion. 

Mainimance  Schools. 


DwuitulkB  of 

BrpapiHM.    niil  in^  til  III 

9ehk. 

Uin. 

sa>o- 

lu*. 

ScUi. 

liAM  SdraoU 
DallT  Scboult 
SwB<UySabouU 

94 
4 

S050 
306 

8 

u 
171 

lU 
l.»7 

4 

501 
1 

as 

30 

5 

ss 

» 

SSI 

9B 

SUB 

187 

MS 

U.IS7 

87 

The  schoids  established  by  diasenten.  ioslnded  in  the 
above  statonen^  are :  -~ 


In&nt  Schools  .... 

DaOr      .......     3  SS5 

Sunday    „  44  A197 

The  sehocds  established  sinoe  18i8ai». — 

Infont  and  other  daily  Schools  308  8,910 
Sunday  Schools    ....    143        10.1 14 

Seven  boarding  schools  are  included  in  the  number  U 
doily  schools  as  given  above. 

No  school  in  this  county  appean  to  be  confined  to  the 
children  of  the  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  or  et 
any  other  religious  denomination;  such  exduaioD  bdnc 
Digitized  by VjTTUViC 


CUM 


229 


C  D  M 


(HuAjuined  in  almoHt  every  instaae^  especially  in  schools 
efiUblished  by  diasenters,  with  whom  are  here  inoluded 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  together  with  Bchoola  for  the  ehildrai 
of  Roman  Catholio  parents. 

Thirty-nine  sehoola  inCumboland  hne  lending-libnoies 
attached  to  them. 

CUMBERLAND,  RICHARD,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St  Ann,  near  Aldersgate,  in  London,  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1632.  He  received^  the  early  part  of  his  education 
at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  went  thence  to  Magdalen  CoU^, 
Gunbridge,  in  1649.  After  taking  his  master's  d^ree  be 
thought  of  entering  the  medical  profession,  and  accord- 
ingly studied  medidne  for  a  shwt  time ;  \mt  he  soon 
relinquished  this  intention,  and  took  orders.  In  165S  he 
was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Brampton,  iu  North- 
amptonshire, where  he  remained  till  1 66  7,  when  Sir  Orlando 
Bridnnan,  who  had  been  bis  contemporary  at  Cambridge, 
and  had  now  heoome  lati  keeper,  first  aaae  bim  his  chap- 
lain, and  dkortly  after  bestowed  on  him  the  living  of  All- 
hallows,  in  Stamford.  In  both  places  he  perlmned  the 
duties  of  minister  with  the  most  exemplary  assiduity. 
In  Stamford  he  regularly  preached  three  times  every 
Sunday,  having  taken  upon  himself  a  weekly  lectureship 
in  addition  to  his  paroehiid  duties.  His  'Inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  Nature,*  wnioh  was  written  while  be  was  chaplain 
to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  appeared  in  1672,  the  year  in 
which  Puffeudorf  publisheMl  his  *  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations.'  His  'Essay  on  Jewish  Weights  and 
Measures,'  a  work  of  great  learning  and  acuteness,  was  pub- 
lished in  1686. 

After  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Cumberland  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Pbtraborougb,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White, 
who  reflised  the  new  oath.  The  manmr  in  which  the  many 
bisht^rics  that  thus  became  vacant  were  filled  up  by  Wfl- 
liam  IS  thus  described  by  Bishop  Burnet:  *It  was  visible  that 
in  all  these  nominations,  and  the  filling  the  inf^ior  dignities 
that  became  void  by  their  promotion,  no  ambition  nor  court 
favour  had  appeared ;  men  were  not  scrambling  for  prefer- 
ment, nor  using  arts  or  employing  ftiends  to  set  them  for- 
ward ;  on  the  contrary,  men  were  sought  for  and  brought 
out  of  their  retirement,  and  most  of  them  very  much 
against  their  own  inclinations.'  {Hut.  hU  Own  Tims, 
vol.  ii.  p.  76.)  These  remarks  are  particularly  applicable 
to  Dr.  Cumberland's  case.  'The  king  was  told,'  says  Mr. 
Payne,  his  chaplain,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  brie( 
and  that  the  only,  memoir  of  Cumberland, '  that  Dr.  Cum- 
berland was  the  fittest  man  he  oonld  nominate  to  the 
bishoprie  of  Peterbrano^  Ihna  a  ^vate  country  elM> 
gymsji.  without  posting  to  court.— «  place  he  had  rarely 
seen,— without  suing  to  great  men,  without  taking  the  least 
step  towards  soliciting  for  it,  was  pitched'  upon  to  fill  a 
great  trust,  only  because  he  was  fittest  for  it  He  walked 
after  bis  usual  manner  on  a  post-day  to  the  cofiee-house, 
and  read  in  the  newspaper  that  one  Dr.  Cumberland,  of 
Stamford,  was  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough ; 
a  greater  surprise  to  himself  than  to  any  hot^  else.*  (Pre- 
foce  to  Sanohoniathon's  History,  p.  xii.)  This  was  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age ;  but  his  health  was  still  good, 
and  he  entered  with  great  zeal  on  the  performance  of  his 
new  duties.  He  had  commenced,  some  years  before,  a  cri- 
tical examination  of  Sancfaoniathon's  Phonician  Histoiv ; 
and  this  work  still  occupied  him  tx  some  years  after  he 
was  made  a  bishop.  It  led  him  to  several  cognate  in- 
quiries, the  results  of  which  were  published  some  time 
after  his  death  under  the  title  of  *Or^nes  AntiquissimOi 
or  Attempts  for  Discovering  thellmfla  of  the  first  Planting 
of  Nations.'  Neither  was  the  series  of  dissertations  on  San- 
choniathon's  History  published  during  his  lifetime.  They 
were  both  edited  by  Mr.  Payne,  and  published,  the  latter  in 
1720,  the  former  m  1724.  At  the  age  of  eigh^-three  Dr. 
Cumberland,  havingbeen presented  by  Dr.  Wilkins  with  a 
copy  of  his  Coptic  Testament  then  just  published,  com- 
menced, like  another  Caio,  the  study  of  Coptic  'At  this 
age,*  says  Mr.  Payne,  *  he  mastered  the  language,  and  went 
throi^;h  great  part  of  this  version,  and  would  c^n  nve  me 
excellent  hints  and  remarks  as  he  pnceeded  in  reading  of 
it*  He  died  on  the  gth  of  October,  1718,  in  the  eighty- 
aeventh  year  of  his  ago* 

Dr.  Cumberland's  private  character  appears  to  have  been 
a  perfect  model  of  virtue.  *  When  I  read,*  says  Mr.  Payne, 
'  the  character  given  in  Scripture  of  Moses,  that  **  he  was 
very  meek  above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the  fhee  of  the 
earth.**  and  that  given  to  Nathaniel  by  onr  Saviour,  that 


"  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile I 
cannot  but  apply  them  to  this  extraordinary  person,  for  I 
think  thcKe  never  could  be  a  man  after  them  whom  thmto 
characters  do  more  truly  fit'  He  was  a  man  also  of  most 
extensive  learning.  *  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  branches  of  philosophy :  he  had  good  judgment  iii 
phjrsic^  knew  everytfdng  that  was  curious  in  anatomy,  had 
an  intimacy  with  the  classics.  Indeed  he  was  a  stnmger 
to  no  part  of  leaniing,  but  every  subject  he  had  occasion  to 
talk  ot,  he  was  as  much  a  master  of  it  as  if  the  direction  of 
his  studies  had  chiefly  lain  that  way.  He  was  thoroughly 
conversant  in  scripture,  and  had  laid  up  that  treasure  in  his 
mind.  No  hard  passage  ever  occurreii,  either  occasionally 
or  in  reading,  but  he  could  readiljjr  give  the  meaning  of  it; 
and  the  several  interpretations,  without  needing  to  consult 
his  books.' 

Tlieluquuy  into  the  Laws  of  Natnie*  was  called  forth 
by  the  polititMl  and  moral  works  of  Hobbes.  Hobbes  is 
cha^ea  therein  with  atheism  ;  he  is  represented,  as  he  is 
also  represented  in  Gudworth's  '  Etetnal  and  Immutable 

Moralify.'  as  denying  any  standard  of  moral  good  and  evil 
other  than  one  fashioned  by  human  law ;  he  is  upbraided 
for  the  forms  of  expression  that  in  a  state  of  nature  all  men 
have  a  right  to  all  things,  and  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a 
state  of  war.  These  differences  between  Hobbes  and  Cum- 
berland may  be  all  traced  to  a  misapprehension  of  the 
former's  meaning.  As  regards  Cumbenand's  own  views  of 
npral  science,  they  are  substantially  correct  Objections 
may  be  made  to  the  phrases, '  law  of  nature*  and  *  right 
reason,'  by  which  last  he  denotes  the  set  of  faculties  em- 
ployed in  the  determination  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But 
though  in  a  science  where  the  chief  disputes  that  bav* 
arisen  are  verbal  dinrates.  phraseology  cannot  be  aooountad 
ummportan^  and  though  that  phraseolwy,  combined  with 
clumsiness  of  style  and  arrangement,  has  ]nev«nted  a 
general  perception  of  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work, 
we  must  while  we  regret  the  defect  and  its  consequences, 
do  justice  to  a  really  correct  system.  Tendency  to  afieot 
the  general  good  is  made  the  standard  of  mondi^.  To 
endeavour  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  general  good, 
is  the  one  great  duty,  or  the  one  great '  law  of  nature and 
we  know,  according  to  Cumberiand,  that  it  is  a  duty  or  law 
of  nature,  or  law  of  God,  because  we  know  that  an  indi- 
vidual derives  the  greatest  happiness  from  the  exercise 
of  benevolence,  and  that  God  desires  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures.  Carrying  out  the  f\inda- 
mental  prindple^  tiiat  the  greatest  general  good  is  to  be 
sought,  he  deduces  the  sevttral  particular  duties  or  parti- 
cular  'laws  of  nature.'  He  founds  govemmoit  upon,  and 
tests  it  by,  the  same  principle. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  after  passing  one  or  two  other 
criticisms  on  Cumberland's  system,  observes :  '  He  had  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  possibility,  that  some  human 
actions  might  be  performed  with  a  view  to  the  happiness 
of  others,  without  any  consideration  of  the  pleasure  reflected 
back  on  ourselves.  But  it  is  too  folnt  and  transient  to  be 
worthy  of  observation,  otherwise  than  as  a  new  proof  how 
often  great  truths  must  flit  before  Uie  understanding  before 
they  can  be  firmly  and  finally  held  in  its  grasp.'  The  pretty 
sentiment  of  the  second  sentence  is  doubtless  the  secret 
of  a  tniticism,  which,  passed  upon  a  system  that  makes  the 
general  good  the  end.  and  spoken  of  the  good  accruing 
to  oim'b  wlf  fh>m  Uie  pursuit  of  the  general  good  only  as  an 
indexto  thewiUof  God,  is,  at  best  unmeaning.  Sir  James 
afterwards  says:  *ThrotM-bout  his  whole  reasoning  be 
adheres  to  the  accustomed  confiision  of  the  qualiQr  which 
renders  actions  virtuous  with  ttie  sentiments  excited  in  us 
by  the  contempktion  of  them.*  '  The  quality  which  ren- 
ders  aptions  virtuous*  is,  according  to  Cumberland,  their 
tendency  to  increase  the  general  good.  '  The  sentiments 
excited  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of  them'  are,  the  senti- 
ments of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation.  Does 
Cumberland  oonfound  these  sentiments  with  a  tendency  to 
increase  general  good?  Can  this,  which  Sir  James  Mackiu- 
tcsh  calU  an  '  accustomed  confusion,*  ever  have  token 
place?   (DittfrtaHon  on  Sttdeal  Philotophjf,  sec  v.) 

nM  'Liqairy',  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  I^tin  title 
which  tMsbeen  given,  was  writton  in  latin.  It  was  pnnted 
in  a  moat  inaoeuate  way,  and  the  innnmeiaUa  enora  of 

•TWUlMrtSffUllMilU»faiAdlofaww«rii^-'D*UflbwM«tHwDiMiiil- 
tUto  PhUoaopUM,  la  %u  *»tam  toim*,  ■uanw  capita,  orio,  «K»nal|[atto,  at 
oUfnttokaniu  wrim  taTMUjnnMri  q^Mdw 
HwMUMv  ma  BontBs  tarn  dfib,  aowr*  ' 
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iha  <irigiiuU  edition  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  several 
German  and  London  reprints.  Dr.  Cumberland  left  an  in- 
terleaved oopy  with  a  fev  conections  and  additions ;  in  this 
same  copy  the  whole  text  was  revised  bv  Dr.  Bentloy ;  and 
thus  enriched,  the  copy  wag  preaentea  to  the  library  of 
IVinily  College,  Cambridge,  by  Richard  Cumberland,  the 
fiest- grandson  of  the  bishop,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Bentley. 
An  abridged  translation  wus  published  bjr  Mr.  James  T^r- 
rel  in  1701.  during  Dr.  Cuuhexland's  lifenme.  Mr.  Max- 
vell,  an  Irish  ole^yman,  published  a  translation  in  1727, 
preQxing  and  appending  some  original  dissertations.  M. 
Barbeyrao  published  a  translation  into  French  in  1744. 
having  been  allowed  the  use  of  the  interleaved  copy  con- 
taining the  author's  and  Dr.  Bentley's  corrections.  A 
third  English  translation  by  the  Rev.  John  TowertL  D.D., 
appeared  in  1750.  (Payne*s  Preface  to  Cumberland  8  San- 
ononiathon's  History;  Kippis's  Biographia  Britannica.) 

CUMBERLAND.  RICHARD,  a  favourite  dramaUo 
wiiter  aul  miseelloiieous  author  of  the  last  century,  great- 
grandaun'  of  Richard  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  grandson  by  the  mother's  side  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley, 
wa^  born  February  19,  1732,*  in  the  lodge  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  placed  successively  at  the  pub- 
Ue  sohovls  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  and  WeatBoinster ;  and 
at  the  early  age  uf  fourteen  commenced  bis  reudence  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   Though  during  his  two  first 

rn  lie  had  entirely  neglectod  hie  mathematical  studies, 
distinguished  himself  nighly  by  readiness  and  skill  as 
a  disputer  in  the  schools,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  tenth 
wrangler.  Two  years  after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity. 
It  was  his  intention  to  enter  the  church,  and  devote  himself 
to  literature  and  the  duties  of  his  profession.  From  these 
views  he  was  withdrawn  by  being  appointed,  in  the  same 
year,  private  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Hali&x,  then  first  lord 
of  trade,  whom  he  accompanied,  on  his  appointment  to  be 
lord  lieutenant,  to  Irehmd  in  1760.  Through  this  connec- 
tion his  iather  became  bishop,  first  of  Clonfert,  afterwards 
ofKilmore.  To  Cumberland  himselftheoonnectioa  brought 
little  bmeflt.  But  aftor  puHing  through  one  or  two  su^ 
ordinate  (dwes,  be  was  appdnted  secretary  to  tfaa  Boeid  of 
Trade,  soon  after  Lord  Qwi^  Gcrmaine  became  first  lord, 
in  177£.  and  heU  that  offiee  until  the  suppression  of  the 
board  in  1 782.  In  1 780  he  was  sent  on  a  confidenUal  and 
secret  mission  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  This  seemingly 
fortunate  appointment  proved  tbo  source  of  bo  iman  loss 
and  vexation,  in  consequence  of  his  neoesssxy  expeikUture 
to  the  extent  of  4500J.  beyond  the  mon^y  whioh  be  reoeived 
at  starting,  of  which  no  portion  ever  was  repaid.  On  this 
subject  we  have  only  his  own  *x  parte,  but  uncontradicted, 
statement:  there  is  every  appearanoe  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly ill  used. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  he  reottved  a 
compensation  allowance,  and  retired  to  husband  his  dimi- 
nished *"^ns  atTunhndge  WoUs.  He  now  devoted  himself 
alti^ether  to  literature,  whioh  had  hithvto  been  only  his 
amusement ;  and  tried  his  powers  in  the  multifarious  de- 
partments of  opera,  farce,  comedy,  tragedy,  occasional, 
lyric,  and  soered  poetry,  pamphlet^  novels,  essays,  and 
even  divinity:  hut  he  will  hardly  be  remembered  exoept 
as  an  essayist,  and  as  the  authw  of  several  successful 
comedies,  ai  which  only  the  West  Indian,  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  and  the  Jew  need  be  mentioned.  The  West 
Indian  obtained  great  popularity  on  its  first  appearance, 
and  is  still  a  stock  piece :  it  was  in  Major  O' Flaherty. 
(Hie  of  the  chief  characters,  that  the  eminent  comedian 
Moody  made  his  first  fkvourable  impreuiou  on  the  puhUe. 
The  Jew  was  an  honourable  attempt  to  combat  poptdar 
prqudice  against  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Wheel  of  For- 
tune is  identified  with  John  Kemble,  who  made  Peunid- 
dock  one  tii  his  very  effective  oharactm.  Many  other  of 
his  dramatio  pieeea,  of  whioh  thue  are  at  least  Uitr^-tvoi 
mre  po^ar  at  tiie  tune  of  their  praduetion;  and  eveD 
those  which  had  little  sterling  merit  added  for  a  tine  to  his 
reputation,  by  keemng  his  name  eontinuaUy  befon  the 
pwlic:  but  to  the  best  of  our  reoolle^iiHi  there  were  no 
others  which  now  require  notice. 

As  an  essayist,  he  rode  tu  iama  on  the  shoulders  of 
Bentley,  from  whose  manuscripts  he  derived  the  learning 
of  those  series  of  papers  in  the  *  Observer,*  on  Greek  poetry, 
which  contain  a  rich  collection  of  translated  fragments  of 
the  eomio  poets.  The  meriU  of  the  tramlations,  bow«rer, 
^  '?*?'**.''*'*°">f      'SMySkvsdb  Wtisslis'flh4sls  b  ano- 


belong  to  Cumberland.  There  are  also  a  number  of  va- 
luable critical  essays,  chiefly  on  the  drama.  The  entin 
work  proceeded  fix>m  Cumberland's  pen,  and  affords  tw- 
nourable  evidence  of  the  author's  fertility  of  imagination, 
knowledge,  humour,  and  varied  ^wer  of  oomposition.  His 
translation  of  the  'Clouds  of  Aristophanes'  is  elegant,  but 
be  has  altaeather  missed  the  spirit  m  the  original. 

One  of  Cumberland's  pampnlets  that  appeared  without 
bis  name,  entitled  '  Curtius.rescued  from  the  Gulph,  or  the 
Reply  Courteous  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  in  answer  to  his 
learned  pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Sequel,***  &c»is  no  unfa- 
voundile  specimen  of  the  author's  powers  of  humour  aud 
sarcasm,  and  bis  readiness  at  paymg  off  a  mass  of  learned 
quotations  in  coin  of  the  same  but  a  more  current  kind. 

His  memoirs,  published  in  1806,  is  a  ve^  amusing  book. 
All!  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  men  of^  his  time,  which 
will  give  the  reader  a  thorough  insight  into  the  vain  and 
irritable  character  of  the  author.  His  reputation  was  un- 
blemished in  the  disohaige  both  of  his  public  and  private 
duties ;  and  his  society  was  much  courted  for  his  brilliant 
conversation.  He  is  recorded  to  have  had  one  weakness 
quite  at  variance  with  the  pride  of  character  to  which  be 
lays  claim,  a  hshit  of  flattery  which  was  succeeded 
bitter  sarcasm  as  soon  as  the  ol|^eetB  of  it  bod  turned  their 
backs.  Pot  such  a  practice  it  is  a  poor  «Muse  to  say  Uial 
we  suppose  it  to  have  originated  not  in  nttlevolenoe^  put  in 
the  straits  to  which  a  talVer  by  profossioa  may  be  oontiB- 
uallv  put  to  maintain  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Cumberland  died,  aner  a  few  day^  iOnes^  Uay  7, 
1811. 

CUMBRIAN  MOUNTAINS.  These  form  a  group 
in  the  north-western  part  of  England,  occupying  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  Cumberland,  perhaps  one-fifth  of 
Westmoreland,  and  a  small  part  of  North  Lancashire. 
The  road  leading' from  Kendal  tg  Carlisle  through  Shap, 
may  be  considered  as  its  eastern  boundary ;  but  the  Shap 
Fells  are  united  by  high  land  to  the  Pennine  Mountains, 
which  extend  &rther  east  between  Westmoreland  and 
Ywhsbice,  and  Ukemse  north  and  sou&  ttom  their  junctiuu 
with  the  Cumbrian  range.  IbebigbestjMrtofihatroadis 
1187  fset  above  the  sei^  From  this  Ene  thenountaias 
extend  westward^  and  tenainate  with  D«tt  Hill,  a  finr 
miles  from  Whitehaven.  The  most  northern  point  of  the 
mass  is  Fell  Top,  near  Beskst-new-market  in  uunberland, 
and  the  most  southern  the  slate  quarries  near  Ulverston  in 
Lancashire.  From  north  to  south  the  ^up  measures  about 
37  miles,  from  east  to  west  about  35  miles.  The  whole 
system  probably  oovsrs  a  snifrce  litde  short  of  700  square 
miles. 

This  group  consists  properly  of  one  immense  mass  of 
rock,  Airrowed  by  narrow  and  deep  valleys,  the  direction 
of  whioh  is  towards  all  the  points  of  the  compass.  By  these 
valleys  a  lai^  number  of  ridges  is  formed.  That  part 
whidi  is  oonneeted  with  the  f^niiine  range  by  the  Shap 
Fells  may  be  considered  as  the  line  of  its  axiSt  which  in  iu 
western  direction  passes  through  HelveUyn  (3055  fi»t), 
embraces  Red  Pike  and  Pillar  (S89S  SmK^  and  terminates 
with  Dent  HiU  (llIP  feet).  The  high  cape  of  Sl  Bees 
Head  (222  feet),  which  lies  in  the  prolongation  of  this  haa, 
is  'separated  from  Dent  HiU  by  low  ground. 

Several  high  peaks  occur  to  the  north  of  this  line.  One 
extensive  mass  of  rocks,  lying  to  tho  east  of  Bassenthwaite 
Water,  is  overtopped  by  the  three  high  summiu  of  Saddle- 
back (2787  feet),  Skiddaw  (3022  feet),  and  High  Pike  near 
Hesket-new-market  (2101  feet).  To  the  south-west  of  Ba>- 
scnlhwaite  Water  is  Graamere  FeU  (2748  feet).  ,Onth« 
south  the  axis,  the  highest  summits  are  due  south  of 
PilUr.  In  this  part  ore  Scaw  FeU  (3092  ieet),  and  B^'« 
FeU,  nesr  Eskdale  (39 1 4  feet).  East  of  tbeip,  Conistou  Full 
(2d77  feet)  v  mne  isolated.  Blaok  Comb  (1919  feet>  is 
muflh  farther  south,  near  Duddtm  mouth,  en  the  weat  side 
of  that  nstuary. 

According  to  the  recent  observations  of  Profosaor  Sedg- 
wick, the  greatest  partof  this  cluster  of  mountains  is  funned 
by  stratified  deposits  of  slaty  texture.  More  than  the 
northern  half  oonsists  of  green  quartsoee  roofing  slate,  and 
tbe  southern  portion  of  grauwacke  slate.  The  lino  sepa- 
rating both  formations  runs  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Winandarmere  Lake  to  Shap  Fells  on  tbe  asst.  and  neorlv 
in  a  straight  line.  On  the  west  it  continues  at  some  dis- 
tance from  tbe  northern  exttemi^  of  Coniston  Water,  and 
then  runs  southward  to  Broughton  on  Duddon  mouth.  A 
WWW  boftd  of  limosto^^onj  gy^s«^^  th. 
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two  formations.  Black  Comb  consists  of  old  black  slate. 
Granite  is  found  between  Black  Comb  and  Wast  Water,  on 
the  north  side  of  Ennerdale  Water,  in  Skiddaw,  and  betveun 
the  northern  put  of  Utlswater  and  Penrith.  A  broad 
band  of  ooal  eneirelea  on  the  north  the  mountun  limestone, 
and  runs  from  WUtehaven  hy  Workington,  Maryport,  a 
little  Boath  of  Wigton  and  a  little  north  of  Hesket-new- 
market,  to  nearly  as  &r  as  Penrith. 

This  grow  of  mounteiiu  is  well  known  for  its  picturesque 
scenery.  The  mountains  rise  mth  steep  accliritiesi  espe- 
cially those  west  of  Helvellyn,  inclosing  narrow  but  in 
some  parts  well-cultivated  valleys,  which  derive  a  great 
part  of  their  beauty  from  the  numerous  lakes  which  occupy 
the  widest  part  of  them.  To  the  north  of  the  central  rao^, 
proceeding  from  east  to  west,  are  Hawes  Water  (714 
feet),  Ullswater  (460  feat),  Thirlmere  (,-173  ibet),  Derweat 
Water  (222  feet),  Bassenthwaito  Water  (310  feet),  and 
Crummock  (2B0  feet  above  the  sea).  To  the  south 
of  the  axis,  jvoceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  Bnnerdale 
Lake.  Wast  Water  (160  fset),  Coniston  Water  (105  feet). 
Grasamm  (196  feet),  and  Winandermere  (116  fbet  above 
the  sea).  The  whole  mountain  mass  dedhies  mora  ra- 
pidly to  the  north  than  to  the  south,  as  the  different  elevation 
of  the  lakes  evideatly  shows.  For  particulars  on  the  lakes 
and  vall^B,  eee  Bobsowoale,  Cumbkrlaitd,  Westmork- 
LxiTD,  ana  LAMCAtHiRB.  (Geography  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  the  Society  for  tlu  Diffusion  of  UaeAil 
Knowledge ;  Sedgwick  in  Ggoi.  ZVunf,  Sec.  Series,  voL  iv., 
first  part,  1835.) 

CUMI'NGIA.   rCk)NCHACEA.  vol.  vii.  p.  430.] 

CUMI'NUM  CYiaiNUM,  or  CUMIN,  is  an  umbel- 
liferous plant  of  annual  duration,  found  wild  in  Bgn>t 
and  Syna,  and  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  for  the 
sake  of  its  aereeable  aromatic  Aruit,  which,  like  that  of 
Caraway,  Dill.  Anise,  &C.,  possesses  well-marked  Htimalating 
and  carminative  propeitiea.  Cumin  grows  about  a  fow 
high,  and  is  vetr  littk  brandied ;  it  is  smooth  near  the 
ground,  but  sligotly  downy  near  the  end  of  its  branches. 
Its  leaves  are  deeplv  cut  into  long  capillar^  segments.  Tba 
partial  and  general  involucres  consist  of  smiilar  leaves,  but 
smaller.  The  flowers  are  white  or  reddish:  the  fruit  is 
contracted  at  the  side,  surmounted  by  a  calyx  with  long 
bristle-pointed  divisions,  and  has  each  of  its  halves  marked 
by  nine  unequal  elevated  ridges,  all  of  which  are  slightly 
muricated,  especially  the  secondary  ones,  under  each  of 
which  there  is  a  vitta.  Two  vittce  are  present  on  the  com- 
uiiaaure,  and  the  albumen  is  not  involute. 

Cumin  ia  said  to  be  employed  in  flavouring  Dutch  cheese. 


l.«  yanaMt^VilbUwadyx  lOU  adhniiif  i  2.BriMfriiiti  &«tunin 
I— lion  of  tbe  lattn;  ihowfaiK  um  rUgc*,  the  'ntta,  au  tha  nmiUMan. 

CONB'O.  rCowi-l 

CUNllT.  HASIA.  bom  at  Schweidnitz,  in  Sfle^ 
about  the  beginnii^  of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  was 
remarkahle,  according  to  report,  for  the  great  variety  of 
ber  knowledge,  but  the  only  published  specimen  is  her 
'  Urani*  Fropttia,  sive  Tabulae  Aatronomic^&c,  printed 
atOrtaia  IMO,  udat  FrankfiRt  in  16M.  This  vork  was 


composed  in  a  Polish  convent,  the  civil  troubles  having 
driven  the  authoress  from  her  countn-.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  simplify  the  methods  derived  fhim  Kepler's  laws,  and  in 
particular  to  avoid  the  use  of  logarithms ;  more  remarkable 
nom  the  circumstance  of  the  writer  beiug  a  female  than 
from  any  particular  merit 

T^e  principal  instrueto:  jof  Maria  Cunitc  in  astronomy 
was  a  countryman  of  her  own,  named  Loewen,  whom  she 
married  on  the  death  of  her  father.  The  preface  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  tables  were  written  by  hira.  She  died  at  Pita- 
chen,  in  Silesia,  probably  after  1669.  (Delambre,  ^f/ron. 
Moderne ;  Lalande.  BiUiog.  Asfron.  The  latter  cites  Det> 
vignoles,  Bibl.  Geni^  vdL  and  ScbabA,  SiU-Attron.. 
p.  361-378.) 

CUNNINGHAIHA  SINENSIS,  an  evergreen  Chinese 
tree,  formerly  called  Pinus  lanceolate.  It  has  narrow  oval 
lanoeolate  stiff  pungent  leaves,  which,  when  the  plant  is 
old  enough,  coUect  into  cones,  after  tbe  manner  of  an 
Araucaria,  The  plant  will  live  near  Loudon,  in  the  open 
air,  with  a  little  protection  in  winter. 

CUNONIA'CEifi,  a  small  natural  order  of  pdypetaloua 
apocarpous  Exogens,  allied  to  Saxifiagacese,  vith  which 
they  were  formerly  united.  Tbey  are  trees  or  shrubs,  m- 
habiting  Southern  Africa,  South  America,  and  very  spar- 
ingly the  East  Indies.  In  most  respects  their  flowers  are 
constructed  like  those  of  Saxifri^pacea,  but  tbe  styles  are 
more  consolidated,  and  they  have  a  dense  spiked  or  racemose 
inflorescence  instead  of  a  few  lo<»ely-an:aneed  blossoms. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  furnished  with  int^rpeliolar 
stipules,  and  being  pinnated  in  most  ca&es,  give  tbe  plants 
a  peculiar  aspect.  Little  is  known  of  their  properties,  ex- 
cept that  their  bark  is  somatimas  very  astring^t  and  used 
KHT  tanning  purposes. 


[.CunmiiaeM  Weinnftcaw  'nbeaocM.] 

1.  a  perfMtflown;  3,«iiaTftrTi  3, a  traUfrorM iBetliiii of  ths i 
ripe  tmt. 


4.1 


CUPAR  FIFE  (so  named  in  oontradistinciion  from 
the  small  towns  of  Cupar  Angus  and  Cupar  (orange  in 
Perthshire),  is  tbe  county  town  of  Fife,  and  has  separate 
jurisdiction  as  a  royal  burgh,  in  which  capacity  it  for- 
merly enjoyed  many  municipal  privil^es,  being  called 
by  CAmden  *  Burgus  Insignia.*  At  preaent  it  is  tbe  moat 
important  place  in  the  county,  not  only  f^'^tha  snijVdie 
county  courts  fiir  the  administii^^«£)jdilli^)|^^lAU 
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{•  nade  the  residence  of  uKaerotts  legal  |wactttioners,  but  | 
on  account  of  its  manufactures,  corn-market,  and  nume- 
rous fain  for  agricultural  produce.    It  i»  situated  nearly  in 
tin  middle  of  the  peninsula  of  Fife,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  small  streams  Eden  and  Lady  Bum,  or  St.  Mary, 
and  about  10  miles  vest  of  SL  Andrews  ;    having;,  on 
the  south,  a  range  of  high  hills,  and  on  the  north  a  totile 
oountrf,  diversified  with  hills  and  nnmerons  woodi.  The 
rite  of^uB  town  is  only  85  Aet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
from  which  it  is  distant  fi  miles ;  the  tempenltuie  of  the  air 
is  mild,  and  is  said  to  be  very  &vourable  to  longevity.   It  is 
a  place  of  great  antiqaity.  In  the  parliamentary  rolls  of 
David  II.  are  the  names  of  commissioners  from  '  the  ro;ral 
bu^h  of  Ci-par/  and  on  a  mound,  called  the  Osstle  Hill, 
Uiere  flxmerly  stood  a  castellated  fortress  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Macduff,  the 
fbudal  earls  or  thanes  of  Fife.    At  the  nx>t  of  the  Castle 
Hill  was  a  convent  of  Dominican  monks,  or  Black  Friars. 
Of  these  establishments  no  vestiges  now  exist ;  but  in  open- 
ing the  surfiu»  of  their  sites  several  skeletons  and  other  re- 
lics have  been  discovered.   A  green  esplanade  before  the 
castle,  still  called  the  Play  Field,  was  antiently  used  ibr 
the  performance  of  the  religious  shows  called  mytieries  and 
moralities  ■•  and  here,  in  1559,  was  acted  the  &mons  David 
Lindsay's  witty  drama  of  the  '  Three  Eltate^*  a  popular 
satire  on  the  priesthood,  which  greatly  pnaaoted  the  sub- 
sequent relijpous  revolution. 

Cupar  consists  principally  of  one  loi^  street,  extending 
from  west  to  east,  but  several  others  contain  new  and  hand- 
some bouses.  The  public  buildings  are  neat  and  conve- 
nient, with  die  exception  of  the  gaol,  which,  with  an  exterior 
resembling  a  gentleman's  mansion,  affords  very  bad  accom- 
modation for  the  prisoners.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
which  is  plain  and  commodious,  there  are  various  dissent- 
ing meeting-houses  and  an  episcopalian  chapel.  The  num- 
ber of  ale-houses,  not  including  shops  for  the  sale  of  spirits, 
is  53.  The  town  has  a  cleanly  and  very  respectable  appear- 
ance, the  vicinity  being  ornamented  with  some  neat  villas 
and  gardens.  Spring  and  well  water  is  abundant  The 
atreets  are  lighted  wiu  gas,  and  are  partially  paved,  a  luxury 
seldom  found  in  the  country  towns  of  SooUand.  The  num- 
ber of  resident  procurators  who  practise  in  the  county 
courts  is  about  30  ;  making,  with  thoir  clerks,  a  total  of 
about  90  inhabitants  who  subsist  by  the  legal  profiession. 
There  are  two  reading-rooms,  and  a  subscription  library 
consisting  of  4000  volumes.  The  schools  of  Cupar  are  in 
high  repute.  In  addition  to  a  large  grammar-school  on  die 
Castle  Hill,  several  others  are  established  on  Dr.  Bell's 
system,  so  that  no  child  in  the  town  at  the  age  of  five 
is  unable  to  read.  There  are  two  printing-presses,  one  of 
which  is  funed  for  the  beautifiil  and  accurate  impression  of 
Dr.  Hunter's  editions  of  several  of  the  Latin  Classics.  The 
chief  manufacture  is  linen.  Three  spinning-mills  for  flax 
emplOT  about  S40  lunds.  The  water  of  tiie  £den  is  made 
KvaSlable  fbr  the  movemoit  of  mac^ery  of  80  horse-power, 
and  about  900  weavers  of  linen  an  constantly  engaged  in 
their  own  dwelling-houses.  A  snuff-mill,  worked  both  by 
water  and  steam,  manuftetures  annually  60,000  lbs.  of 
Scotch  snuff.  Iliere  are  two  tan-yards,  and  breweries ; 
and  from  an  immense  bed  of  clay  in  the  vicinity  a  great 
quantity  of  bricks  and  coarse  earthenware  is  made.  Build- 
ing materials  are  supplied  from  fiur  quarries  of  white 
sandstone.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  which  is  carried  on  very  succesaftilly, 
all  the  adjacent  land  being  arable,  and  produang  the  finest 
crops  of  wheat  and  turnips.  ExceUent  races  are  neld  under 
the  patronage  the  F»  Hunt,  and  a  suhaeriptiott  pack 
fox-hou^  is  kept 

The  towT.  of  Cupar,  jointly  with  St  Androwa  and  CraiU, 
the  two  Anstrutfaers,  Kilkennv,  and  Pittenveen,  sends 
one  member  to  pariiament  Tne  population,  in  1831,  of 
tiie  buKfa  and  parish  was  6473.  (Neto  ttdtuHcal  account 
qfScotSmd;  Qirlisle's  Topog.  Did.  qf  Scotland;  OMm- 
bers's  Gazetteer  qfScotlaruL) 
CUPEL,  CUPKLLATION.  [A«aATiNO.] 
CUPID  (Cupfdo,  desire),  in  Ijitin  mythology,  the  god  of 
love.  Cicero  (iVttf.  Deor.,  iii.  23)  enumerates  three  deities, 
or  rather  three  forms  of  die  same  deity,  bearing  this  name, 
each  the  son  of  a  different  Venus,  by  a  different  &ther.  Of 
these  the  principal,  and  the  one  who  is  usually  meant  when 
the  name  of  Cupid  occurs  without  qualification,  is  the  son  of 
Mercury  and  Venus  daughter  of  Dione.  He  is  repiw- 
rnted  ^  the  poets  aa  a  child  amed  with  bow  and  'arrows, 


as  an  emblem  of  the  insiwatifm  of  love,  throi^  die  eye 
from  a  distant  object   Hence  the  metaphorical  expressions 
of '  darts  of  love,*  *  eyes  darting  desire,'  and  the  like.  Often 
he  is  represented  as  blind,  in  reference  to  the  ill-assorted 
connections,  the  unrequited  affection,  or  the  neglect  of  rea- 
son and  duty,  of  which  a  hasty  passion  is  often  the  cause. 
By  artists  he  is  varioudy  designed ;  sometimes  riding  on  a 
lion,  or  breaking  Jupitw's  thunderbolts,  to  signify  that  the 
strongest  yield  to  the  influence  of  love :  often  with  a  butter- 
fly, in  allusion  to  his  amour  with  Psyche.  [ParcBBO  Atfae-  i 
nnus  (xiii.  S)  quotes  a  beautiful  puu^  from  the  Phndrua  | 
of  Alexis,  to  showthe  impoasilnlity  of  r^reeenting  to 
the  senses. 
CUTOLA.  [Dome.] 

CUPPING  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  by  which  some  blood 
is  taken  away,  generally  simply  termed  cupping ;  the  other 
when  no  blood  is  abstracted,  which  is  accordingly  termed 
dry  cupping.  The  preliminary  steps  of  the  opoation  are  the 
same  in  bom  cases :  the  part  to  which  it  is  intended  to  apfdy 
the  cupping-glasses  is  washed  with  warm  water,  or  a  warm 
doth  is  merely  applied  to  it  in  order  to  attract  blood  to  the 
part   A  small  bell-shaped  glass,  a  portion  of  the  air  of 
which  has  been  expelled  by  hol<Ung  it  for  an  instant  over 
the  ftune  of  a  spinMamp,  is  immediately  implied  to  the 
•pot  which  has  been  prepared.   Tlie  usual  amount  of  pres- 
sure on  the  part  being  diminished,  the  blood  flows  to  the 
part,  and  prodaces  dwtension  of  the  vessels  and  elevation  oi 
the  surface,  as  well  as  a  purple  or  livid  colour.  If  it  be  in- 
tended to  take  away  blood,  the  cupping-^laas  is  speedily 
removed,  and  an  instrument  called  a  scanflcator,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  lancets,  sometimes  as  many  as  twentv,  is 
applied,  and  made  to  act  so  as  to  inflict  a  correaponding 
number  of  incisions  on  the  skin  and  subjacent  vessels,  i 
*The  instrument  is  so  constructed,  that  the  depth  to  which  ' 
the  lancets  penetrate  may  be  made  greater  or  less  at  the 
option  of  the  practitioner.'   It  is  not  in  general  advisable 
that  the  depth  should  be  very  great  as  more  blood  flow^ 
and  the  vessels  will  continue  to  bleed  loiu|w,  if  onfy  par- 
tially divided,  than  if  oompletely  cut  through.  The  cupping- 
glass,  exhausted  as  before,  is  to  be  immediately  replaced, 
and  ijf  skilfully  applied,  and  the  air  has  not  been  too  much 
rarified,  by  which  too  great  pressure  is  made  by  the  edges 
of  theglass,  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  vill  flow  into 
it   When  nearly  full,  or  if  the  blood  begin  to  coagulate, 
the  glass  is  to  be  carefully  removed,  the  wounded  part 
quickly  washed  with  a  sponge  with  warn  water,  and  the 
glass  having  been  emptied  and  irasbed,  is  to  be  again  ap-  | 
plied,  if  a  sufficient  quanti^  of  blood  should  not  have  been  i 
obtained  by  the  first  application.  Two  or  more  passes  mt* 
be  applied  to  different  spots  at  the  same  time,  ao  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  desired,  or  necessary  to  obtain  the  object 
in  view,  may  be  more  quickly  abstracted. 

'Where  dry  oupping  onlv  is  intended,  the  glaaaea  mxj 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  akin  for  afew  oumenta.  au 
replaced  five  or  ux  times  with  a  little  vaiiattim  4^  theb  poo- 
tion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  skin  from  being  hurt  by  Uieir  I 
pressure.' 

Cupping  by  which  blood  is  abstracted  is  used  either 
where  general  bleeding'  is  unnecessary,  or  as  supplementan  i 
to  it  for  die  removal  of  coneestions  or  local  affections.   It  ' 
is  analogous  to  the  use  of  leeches,  over  which,  however,  I 
when  the  situation  of  the  part  admits  of  the  application  of  I 
the  glasses,  it  has  in  general  many  advantagea.   The  blood  I 
is  more  rapidly  abstracted,  a  point  of  great  importance  ia  I 
inflammatory  diseases ;  the  quantity  removed  can  be  mon 
exacdy  ascertained;  tlwre  is  less  risk  of  subaeinieDt  blecd- 
ii^  from  the  wounds;  and  the  part  of  the  bo<qr  aulnccled 
to  die  operation  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  m  much  uorts 
time.   Cupping  is  aho  preforabla  in  cases  where  die  an^ 
cation  of  leMhM  is  ibUowed  by  severe  erynpelaa  <tf  die  skia. 

'In  all  inflammations  and  congestions  about  the  bead, 
cupping  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  betwem  the  afaoulden 
is  a  most  useflil  mode  of  abstracting  blood ;  and  this  ofok- 
tion  is  also  parUoulariy  applicable  for  the  removal  of  blood 
from  the  parietes  of  die  chest  and  abdomen  in  diseases  of 
the  different  viscera.  Its  use  however  is  only  admissible 
when  it  can  be  employed  without  exciting  pain,  and  irri- 
tating the  diseased  organ.*  Many  cases  of  impending  apfr 
plexy  may  be  warded  off  by  the  timely  ^tpUcation  of  cup 
ping-glasses  to  the  neck,  aided  by  a  quickly-acting  cathar- 
tic. Where  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  inexpedient  as 
unnecessary,  dry^upping-  is  often  resorted  to  with  benefit- 
In  adynamic  states  of  fever.  especialliL  whaclthp  luncs  are 
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eonjibaitad  in  diMiaed  aetum,  if  'ftrthor  depletion 
niuut  be  ventuied  npoo,  diy-eapping  on  the  back  m  cheit 
mil  lODMtiiim  be  aerrionUe.'  (Co^Umd*!  jDieMMory  qf 
JMehUt  930.)  0r]r-enppiiig  cAen  aflbrds  fpreat  and 
immediate  rdief  in  many  pams  wf  the  nd^  not  inflamma* 
tor7,  but  hysterical,  vhieh  occur  in  females.  The  pains  of 
the  back  which  likeriBe  occur  in  iemales  at  paitienlar 
timea  may  be  much  mitigated  by  dry-oupping. 

Another  and  most  important  application  of  cupping  ia 
the  prevention  by  its  means  of  the  absorption  of  poisonous 
fiuios  bom  wounds.  For  thia  purpose  anything  by  which  a 
partial  vacumn  over  the  ivDundBd  part  can  be  ^oduoed  will 
answer,  aucb  as  a  wine-^laaa,  tumbler,  or  tearcup  with  a 
smooth  margin,  from  which  the  air  baa  been  partially  ex- 
pelled by  holding  it  fbr  a  moment  over  a  lighted  eand]<«. 
This  mode  was  in  use  among  the  antients,  has  been  re- 
Tired  among  the  modems,  and  is  practised  by  the  South 
Americans  in  eases  of  the  bUes  of  vanomoos  serpents, 
means  of  a  ftinnel-ahaped  falabash  The  Oreeks  called  a 
cupping  ins^ment  w6a  (ffAua),  from  its  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  melon  or  gonrd.  (Bmpstm's 
ifarrativet  qf  South  America,  p.  66 ;  Wardrop  on  Stood 
Zeltinr;  Ckioper's  Surgical  Di^tmary.) 

CUPRBSSTJS,  a  coniforous  genus,  distinguished  from 
the  firs  and  pines  by  its  leaves  being  mere  scales,  its  cones 
formed  of  a  small  number  of  peltate  woody  bracts,  and  the 
seeds  very  small,  angular,  and  several  to  each  braot  Bo- 
tanists mention  several  species,  but  of  these  three  only  are 
suited  to  the  climate  (rf  Great  Britain. 

C.  tempervirorUy  the  oommon  upright  cypress,  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  but  has  long  since  been 
linmsfened  to  gardens  lot  die  sake  of  its  deep  evergreon 
branehes  and  laMraa,  and  the  gloomy  air  it  imparts  to  the 
situations  whidi  it  oeenpies.  Its  tiinber  is  of  great  dmr^ 
bilit^:  it  is  probable  tiwt  gopher-vood,  whidi  some  have 
refeiied  to  the  cypress,  was  rather  the  timber  of  Thma  or- 
tieulata.  It  is  not  much  cultivated  in  England,  the  cli- 
mate being  too  damp  and  cold  for  it  in  summer ;  otherwise 
it  is  sufficiently  capable  orresfsting  the  eold  of  winter.  Its 
finrmal  mode  of  growth  moreover  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

C.  horixontaiis,  the  spreading  cypress,  is  a  &r  handsomer 
species,  partaking  in  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  last, 
being  more  haiuy,  and  becoming  a  beautiful  object  with 
its  graceful  sjHreading  branches,  loaded,  as  they  usually  are, 
with  large  round  cones.  Millw  has  rightly  {minted  out  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  lasUhnt  it  is  nsvertbeleBB 
exceedingly  uncommon  in  the  eoUectioDS  of  this  country. 
The  nreading  ^ress  of  the  nurseries  is  nothing  but  a 
very  sii^t  varied  «r  C.  Mmpervirau. 

C.  luntamea,  Uie  oe^  ai Gea,  differs  fhim  the  two  pre- 
ceding in  its  much  freer  mode  of  growth,  and  in  its  leaves 
having  a  singularly  glaucous  colour.    It  is  said  to  be  of 
Indian  origin,  but  has  long  since  been  naturalized  in  'Pat- 
tugal,  where,  about  Cintra,  it  acquires  a  la^  siie.  In 
England  it  will  only  sneeeed  well  in  the  warm  parts  of  the 
Bouthem  coast 
•  CUPRESSUS  DI'STICHA.  (TAxoniuM.! 
CUPRESSU8  THUIOIDES.  [Thuja.] 
CUPULE,  a  kind  of  cup  or  involucre  surrounding  cer- 
tain kinds  of  flruit,  and  composed  of  bracts  more  or  less 
i^own  together.  In  the  oak  theeup  ot  the  aoom.is  the 
:upule ;  m  the  haiel-nut  it  is  the  husk ;  in  the  beeoh  and 
:be8tnut  the  priekfy  shell;  and  in  the  hornbeam  the  lobed 

CUPUII'FEIUB.  [CoRYL&ciJK.] 

CURAQOA  or  CURAZAO,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
;ea,  n»T  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  in  i7f  6'  N.  lat,  and 
•  9°  3'  W.  long.  Its  length  from  north-west  to  south-east 
s  35  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadtii  6  miles.  The  i^and  is 
generally  low  on  the  eastern  side,  but  there  is  a  high  hill 
>n  the  north-east,  and  another  still  higher  on  the  south- 
ast.  There  are  also  some  high  hills  ou  the  west  side, 
irhich  are  seen  from  a  considerable  distance  at  sea.  The 
iland  is  wholly  dependent  upon  rain  for  water,  and  the  soil 

0  wajiting  in  fertUity  that  the  inhabitants  are  partly  sup- 
'lied  with  provisions  imported  frnoa  other  places.  It  yields 

small  quantity  of  tobaisco,  and  affitrda  a  laige  sumOy  of 
alt.  The  shores  are  ao  bold  that  vassela  of  oonsiaerable 
ize  may  sail  round  the  island  within  a  oaUe's  length, 
^ere  are  several  harbours ;  the  principal  one*  Santa  Anna, 

1  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island.  The  entrance  is 
cry  narrow;  on  the  eastern  side  is  Fort  Anuterdam,  and 
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on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  is  the  town  of  CarifH^ 
said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  West  Indies. 

CuTftfoa  was  settled  1^  tiie  Spaniards  early  m  the  lij- 
teenth  oentuiy;  it  was  taken  in  1632  by  the  Dutch,  and 
was  captured  by  die  Bn^ish  in  1798,  but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  En^ish  in 
1B06,  and  flnalfy  given  up  to  Hollaad  at  the  genenl  peaee 
in  1814. 

CURACY  and  CURATE.  [Clsmgy.] 

CURATOR  (from  curare,  i.  e.  to  care  or  takt  core),  one 
who  is  appointed  to  take  care  of  anything  •  in  tiiia  goutal 
sense  there  were  many  kinds  of  curators. 

In  the  civil  law  the  word  denotes  one  who  is  appointed 
to  administer  the  estate  of  any  person  who  is  not  legally 
competent  to  manage  his  property.  l.Tliete  was  the  curator- 
ship,  t.  e.  guardianship,  ta  minors  (cura  minonmi).  Every 
penou  imo  was  sui  juris,  C  e.  not  nibjeot  to  paternal  or 
domestic  dominion,  but  who  was  still  under  am,  was  put 
under  tile  si^rintendence  of  a  guardian.  But  the  Roman 
law  distinguiibea  two  kind*  of  guardianship ;  viz.  tutelage 
(tutela)  and  curatorship  (euratela).  (Ayhffe's  New  Pan- 
der, book  iL,  tit  xxxix.)  The  former  kind  of  guardianship 
was  in  use  if  the  minor  was  impubea,  t. «.  if  a  mue  minor  was 
not  fourteen  and  a  female  not  twelve  years  old.  The  guar- 
dian in  this  case  was  called  tutor,  and  the  minor,  pupillus. 
After  the  tutelage  was  ended,  tbe  minor  received  a  curator 
till  he  was  twenty-ftve  years  of  age.  This  distinction  bad 
some  important  consequences  in  the  civil  law,  which  have 
only  recently  &Uen  into  disuse  even  in  oountriiM  where  the 
Roman  law  is  still  in  force.  According  to  the  strictneaa  of 
law,  the  curatorship  terminated  with  the  twenty-fifth  year 
(^dw  minor;  bat  tt  could  also  be  detwmined  oy  a  solemn 
declaration  of  the  emperor  that  the  minor  should  be  of  age. 
(G.  2,  tit  45,  de  Us  qui  veniam  »tatis.)  This  was  called  re- 
ceiving venism  ntatis,  and  it  could  take  place  in  the  case  of 
males  in  their  twentieth,  and  fnnales  in  tiieir  eighteenth 
year.  2.  As  spendthrifts  and  deaf  and  diunb  persons  could 
not  legally  administer  their  estates,  they  also  were  put  under 
tbe  superintendence  of  a  curator.  3.  A  third  kind  of  cura- 
tors was  the  curator  bonorum,  i.8.  a  trustee  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  estate  of  absent  or  deceased  persons  and 
msolvent  debtors.  Between  this  curatorship  and  that  of 
a  minor  there  was  this  important  difference ;  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  a  public  office,  which  could  not  be  refused,  ex- 
cept for  such  reasons  as  the  law  allowed. 

(Heinecdus,  At$,  Oh.  teamdum  ordinem  Pmdeetantm, 
pars  iv,  $  288,  S98,  400-403 ;  vi.  875.) 

Curators  in  antient  Roma  were  also  puUio  officers  of 
Tirious  kinds*  partienlarty  after  the  time  m  Augustus,  who 
establiKhed  aevetal  officers  with  this  tifle.  (Suet,  Fit.  Aug., 
cap.  37.)  1.  Curatores  viarum,  1.0.  curatots  who  super- 
intended the  laying  out  and  repairing  of  tiie  public  roads. 
This  office  existed  under  the  Republic,  but  it  was  <mly  held 
as  an  extraordinary  office,  and  was  conferred  only  for  special 
purposes.  2.  Curatores  operum  publicorum,  equarum, 
cloacarum,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  pubUe 
buildings,  theatres,  bridgeA*  aqueducts,  and  doacs.  3.  Cu- 
ratores alvei  Tiberis,  who  were  tbe  conservators  of  the 
Tiber.  4.  Curatores  frumenti  populo  dividundi,  whose  duty 
was  to  distribute  com  among  the  people.  Under  tbe  em- 
perors we  find  other  officers  w^th  tne  name  of  curatores , 
as,  for  instance,  the  eurateres  ludonim*  who  had  the  super^ 
intendence  of  tbe  public  amusements:  and  curatores  re^ 
puhliee,  also  called  locistsB,  whoae  duty  it  was  to  admhuster 
the  landedproperty  oimunicipia. 

CU'RCUmA  LONGA,  the  Turmerick  plant,  is  an  her- 
baceous fleshy-rooted  plant,  found  wild  in  various  places  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  also  it  is  extensivt^ly  cultivated.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Zingiberacen^  in  the  general 
aromatic  equalities  of  which  it  slightly  participates.  The 
root  is  divided  into  levenJ  fleshy  fingers,  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  as  thick  as  tiie  thumb.  The  leaves  spring  at  once  from 
the  crown  of  the  root,  have  a  lanceolate  figure,  sheathe  each 
other  at  the  base,  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  produce  (rom 
their  centre  a  short  thick  leafy  spike,  in  the  axil  of  whose 
bracts  are  seated  the  ineon^icnous  pale  cieam-ctdoured 
flowni.  Dr.  RoKbuiyh  gives  the  fellowing  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  plant  is  cultivated :  *  tbe  ground  nuist 
be  rich,  friable^  and  so  high  as  not  to  be  dnwued  in  the 
rainy  seasons,  such  as  the  Bengalees  about  Calcutta  call 
Danga.  It  is  often  planted  on  land  where  sn^iar-cane  grew 
the  preceding  year,  and  is  deemed  a  mdiorating  crop. 
Ibe  soU  must  be  well  plougM^dsb^M^MsM^I^ 
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It  is  then  nund  m  Apil  ind  Vmf,  anfwrifag  «  the  iniiii 
begin  to  frll,  into  ridges,  nine  or  ten  incbes  high,  and 
e^fatoen  or  twenty  broad,  iritfa  intommng  trenches,  nine 
or  ten  indies  broad.  The  euttinfp  vr  seta,  vis.  small  por> 
tions  of  tlie  fresh  root,  are  planted  on  the  tops  of  the  ridjfee, 
at  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  asunder.  One  acre 
requires  about  from  nine  hundred  such  seta,  and  vielda  in 
December  and  January  about  two  thousand  pounda  weight 
of  the  fresh  root.' 
CURDISTAN.  [Kotdiwan.] 

CURFBW.  The  cuitom  of  covering  np  thair  flres  about 
«un-set  in  summer,  and  about  eight  or  nwe  at  n^ht  in 
winter,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  called  the  eamfjeu^  or 
eurfew  bell,  u  sapposed  to  have  been  introduced  mr  WiU 
liam  L,  and  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  En^liih  a*  a 
badge  aakritude.  Henry,  in  his  Htstoiy  Britain,  4to. 
edit,  voL  ui>  p.  567,  however,  says  this  opinion  does  not 
nem  vdl  founded,  for  there  ii  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
same  euatom  prevailed  ia  Fmnee,  S|iain,  Italy,  Scotland, 
and  probablv  in  aH  the  other  eoantnei  of  Eum^  in  this 
periM ;  ana  was  intended  ai  a  preeaution  against  flres, 
which  were  then  vory  fVequent  and  very  destructive,  when 
so  many  houses  were  built  of  wood.  Henry  I.  restored  the 
use  of  lamp*  and  candles  at  court  in  the  ni^t  after  the 
ringing  of  the  curfew  bell,  whioh  had  been  prohitnted  by 
his  predecaison.   (Will.  Hahnesb.,  fol.  88.) 

laonuwn,  in  his  S«a*ont,  countenances  the  opinion  of 
the  tfranny  of  thii  oustom  ^— 

'The  AheriDf  wrotcfaM,  «t  the  cartnr  woaaA, 
Dmjacui  mnk  Mo  tbsir  aoidid  bedi. 
And  tlirough  Um  moamftJ  gloom  of  utint  linM 
If  UMd  Hdi  or  dMBint  of  beUer.' 

But  we  And  the  curfew  mentioned  to  a  very  late  period 
as  a  common  and  ^proved  regfulation.  Among  the  onarns 
directed  for  the  wardmote  mquests  in  London,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  A.n.  1495,  it  is  said,  'Also 
>-f  there  be  anye  paryshe  clerke  that  r}'ngeth  curfewe  after 
the  curfewe  be  ronge  at  Bowe  Chyrcce,  or  St.  Bryde's 
Chureb.  or  St.  Gyles-without-Gripe^tev  all  suche  to  be 
presented.'  (Knight's  Xtfe  <^  than  Colet,  p.  6.)  The 
same  eluuree  remained  in  tne  inrdmote  loques^  as  printed 
in  1649.  Hutchins,  in  his  History  </  DonetMrt,  vol.  IL, 
p.  267,  ^leaking  of  Mapouder  church,  in  that  county,  men- 
tions land  given  '  to  And  a  man  to  ring  the  morning  and 
eurfew  bell  throughout  the  year.*  In  the  same  vuume, 
p.  422»  under  Ibherton,  is  mentioned  an  acre  given  for 
ringinff  the  eieht  o'clock  hell,  and  4t  for  ringing  the  morn- 
ing beO.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Vir^idemiarum,  printed  in 
1699  (b.  iii.  sat.  4),  speaks  of  the  gift  of  a  new  rope  to  ring 
the  cniftw  bell  as  of  ooeasional  occurrence  in  his  tune- 

*  Wboam  flraa  «  p^n  tt  vrtTet  ibas 
To  the  Holy  Bom,  or  Ubtnll;  »lknm 


But  m  n*ir  rope  W  rtef  Um  etnTew  bdl, 
Bm  be  dadiM  tiMt  kfi  mM  4m<1  a 


dMdaiajrdwilt 
Or  £  a«  iMtiig  tombe  of  lOated  bmn.* 


Hie  cuffew  bell,  strictly  as  such,  had  jwohably  feUen  into 
diaose  preriout  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  who  in  Roauo 
md  JtiMi  BppliM  the  term  to  the  morning  bell* 

'The  Mflonfl  eoek  iMth 
llw  eoifcw  tMil  iui  ru|,  tb  thnt  o'olodL.' 

In  the  JnHqmrkM  Repertory,  old  edit,  voL  i  p.  89,  ia 
an  ei^VAving  of  an  iron  implement  which  is  called  a  cur- 
few, or  eover-ilr^  formerly  belonging  to  Goatling,  the  his- 
tsiiu  of  Gantn^uiT,  and  presumed  to  be  of  very  antient  if 
not  of  Norman  migm.  hut  which  in  reality  is  no  mon  than 
an  ex  tempore  oven,  lately  if  not  still  tised  in  many  parts 
of  England  for  balung  small  viands:  the  hearth  is  iMt 
heateC  the  viand  placed  upon  it,  and  then  covered  with 
tfiis  implement,  the  embers  being  raked  round  and  above 
it.  Kither  Qosilhu'i,  ta  a  eover*ftre  like  it,  u  still  shown 
among  the  curiosiaes  of  the  late  Lord  Or&td'a  villa  at 
Strawberry  Hill. 

Milner,  in  his  History  <^  fFin^eeter,  vol.  i.p.  189,  says 
the  curfew  was  first  enforced  in  Winchester,  ana  thence  ex- 
tended to  other  places :  but  there  is  no  authority  whatever 
for  this  surmise,  ^yond  the  drcumstanee  that  William'the 
Conqueror  ma^  Wnebeater  one  of  the  diief  plaoea  of  his 
residence,  f 

CURIA-JTCokitiaJ 

CURISCHES  HAFF.  a  Und  of  havon  fhemrth-eaftan 
shores  of 'Bast  Prussia,  snpnosed  to  nave  or^tnated  from 
the  throwing  upof  the  sand  and  the  retiring  of  the  waters 
ef  the  Baltas.  nom  Lahiu,  in  Am  loa^  to  id  opniog 


nHo  the  BaUle  nt  Memili  it  u  nboat  CO  mflw  m  IflDgOk ;  St 

its  griMteet  breadth,  betwem  Otamkukren  and  Juvrsndt 
nesurly  £8  mfles  i  it  contains  altogether  SBS  amiare  milea. 
Its  confluenee  with  the  Baltio  is  formed  by  What  is  called 
the  'MemsA  Diaps,*  whioh  are  from  800  to  IMO  feet  in 
widt^.  It  cannot  properiy  be  eallad  a  part  of  the  sea,  inas- 
much ac  its  waters  are  firesb,  like  thoee  of  the  other  Hafis  in 
this  quarter.  It  is  separated  fitom  the  Baltio  by  a  very  nar- 
row neck  of  land,  called  the  'CurischeNehrung,*  formed  by 
a  series  of  low  sud  banks,  almost  destitute  uf  vegetation, 
about  one  to  two  milea  in  breadth— except  where  tfaay  taper 
to  a  point  as  they  approach  H emel — ana  about  70  nules  in 
length.  On  this  neck  of  land  then  are  a  few  villagea.  The 
bednthe  Haff  is  unequal  and  TaiiBble»'Biid  the  navigation 
ia  therefon  vtaj  preoanoua ;  hence  the  oaky  deaciiptMn  of 
vflssda  used  hera  is  a  pecnw  kind  of  laife  flat  hoala,  and 
even  these  are  unable  to  land  along  many  parts  ot  the  coast. 
In  stormy  weather  the  navigation  is  very  dangerous.  The 
Dange,  the  Mingo,  and  the  Ifemel,  dimo^  thair  vnten 
into  this  Haff. 

CURL.  _IP0TAT0B8.j 

CUKLEW.  [Scolopacidjl] 

CURNOUL,  a  priueipaUty  formeriy  governed  hv  an  in- 
dependent chief,  and  now  forming  one  of  the  subaivisions 
of  the  Balaghaut  ceded  districts.  Previous  to  its  passing 
into  possession  of  the  English,  the  conntfy  had  been  sub- 
divided into  a  ereat  number  of  petty  jagbires,  and  the 

Svemment  of  tne  principality  was  so  badly  administered, 
at  a  great  part  of  the  lands  were  allowed  to  tevait  to  a 
state  of  natiue,  and  ware  oveigrown  with  rank  waada  and 
jungle.  From  this  cause  the  revenue,  which  bad  amounted 
to  twenty  laei  of  rupees  (200,000/.),  was  reduced  to  one* 
half  that  sum.  The  nmilyof  die  present  nabob  of  Cumoul 
has  held  possession  of  the  country  by  a  tenure  amounting 
almost  to  independence  since  1651,  when  Cumoul  was 
conferred  as  a  jaghire  on  Khisser  Khan,  by  Auxengxebe, 
the  governor  of  the  Deccan.  On  the  death  of  the  nabob, 
Asif  Khan,  in  1815,  the  chief  authority  was  nsimted  by 
MuzuffBT  Khan,  his  youngest  son;  but  the  lawful  heir, 
Munawer  Khan,  speedily  obtained  his  right  through  the 
intervention  of  the  goveraor  of  Madras,  wu>  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  to  the  capital  for  that  pnrpoae.  [Bai.^- 
OHAnr.] 

CURNOUI4  the  capital,  is  a  populous  town,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Toombuddra,  in  15**  44'  north  tat.  and  78"  3' 
east  lone.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  rivers 
Toombuddra  and  Hcnday,  whidi  are  there  from  700  to  800 
yards  uride.  Some  strong  works  have  been  erectad  on  the 
western  aide  of  the  town;  but  in  1815  the  ]toee  held  out 
a^nst  the  assaults  of  the  English,  onlv  one  day  after 
which  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion,  ifhe  buildtngs  in 
the  town  are  partlv  of  stone  and  partlv  of  mud.  Travelling 
dirtance  from  Madras,  279  miles,  and  from  Hydmbad  127 
miles. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  a  Map  Rindvetan;  Report  of 
Committee  of  the  House     Commons,  1832.) 

CURRANT,  a  well-known  hardy  fruit  produced  bv  two 
species  of  the  genus  Ribes.  The  one  R.  mbrum,  is  re- 
markable for  the  mixture  of  sweet  and  acid  in  its  friiit,  and 
fur  the  beauty  of  Its  semibransparent  red  or  ydkiw  berries. 
Of  this  the  finest  varieties  are  Wilmot's  red  and  the  white 
Dntd^  and  the  sweetest  Knight* s  aweet  red  and  the  com- 
mon  white.  In  the  fruit  of  mgrwn,  the  Uaok  currant, 
a  powofial  and  agreeable  aromatie  principle  takes  thojdact 
of  acidity ;  of  ttiis  species  the  bnt  variety  is  the  Blaek 
Naples. 

The'currants  of  the  grocers*  shops  are  the  dried  beniei 
of  a  small  kind  of  grape,  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  Mens 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  Corftu  Zante,  &e. 

CURRENCY.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  briefly  b> 
state  some  general  tacts  relating  to  cur  currency,  reserving 
for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  this  wwk  an  examination  of 
the  eonfticting  theories  that  prevail  on  the  midfeet  oi  oar 
monetary  mtem. 

L  Meiallio  Ciifrencf.-~The  metsOic  circulation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  eonsuts  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The 
actual  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  ciienlatiun  at  anv 
given  time  within  the  country  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
araonat  of  the  metal  coined;  for  gdd  and  tibttr  monen 
are  <s|Mited  wfaenorer  a  |aolt  can  be  made  by  tboir  expcr* 
taticm.  Tba  amount  of  moneys  eoinad  at  tiw  ISinl  in  tin 
year  UiS  (thelutKtnrniBof  thatTearHnwBa  foUows:— 
gold.  1.109^7181;  titmsiimM^>;^m^'^^  It  !>■ 
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bam  unrted  Uut  the  ftvonge  unount  of  our 
Bx^uuva  of  the  ammint  retamed  br  tlu  Ban£  of  Snglaai 
ttSOmUlioiu;  but  the  data  fivoaim an  estimate  an  necee- 
sariljr  shifting  and  uncertain.  The  circulatiott  of  silver 
ooitt  in  this  country  is  of  very  inconsiderable  amount.  This 
is -the  main  difference  between  the  metallic  currency  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  that  oftberaatof  the  world.  The  total 
existing  quantity  of  gold,  when  compared  with  the  existing 
quantity  of  silver,  hss  been  stated  to  be  as  about  1  to  SO, 
and  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  as  1  to  about  M ; 
consequently  the  value  of  the  general  silver  currency  of  the 
world  as  compared  with  the  gold  currency,  is  scmewhat 
more  than  as  8  to  1.  In  this  country,  bowevar.  gold  is  the 
only  l^ial  tender  fbr  sums  above  shillings,  and  con- 
sequently the  metaUio  currency  is  essnmally  and,  the  silver 
corns  being,  like  the  copper,  only  a  soit  of  touns  auxiliary 
to  the  ;ol£  By  the  present  Mint  regulatians,  a  seignorage, 
or  duty,  is  chafed  on  the  ulver  coinage,  amounting  to  6jf 
per  cent:  upon  the  gold  ooinage  no  aeignora^  whatever  is 
chafed.   A  pound  troy  of  the  ai  which  our  silver 

coin  is  made  consists  of  ll  os.  2  dwtii.of  pure  silver  and  1 8 
dwts.  alley;  it  is  coined  into  66  sbillingt.  Our  gold  coins 
contain  1 1  parts  fine  gold  and  I  part  bIId^  ;  a  pound  troy  of 
which  mixture  (called  standard  gold)  is  coined  into  46 
sovereigns  and  14«.  6d.  The  buUion  value  of  the  silver 
eo'Dage  being  therefore  more  than  6  par  cent  lass  than 
the  ^old  ooinage,  that  portion  of  our  metallic  currency 
remains  perfbctly  subsidiary  to  the  gold  currency ;  thsro  is 
nonnecessity  for  determining  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
species  of  current  by  an  agia;  the  silw  of  the  world 
necessarily  goes  to  other  oountries  where  d  fiurms  the  butt 
of  the  curraicy,  eithar  exclusively  or  in  eonnoxion  with 
gold.  Our  matallio  mtun  of  ouireney  was  esteMLuJied  by 
law  in  1816,  although  in  ptaotice  the  same  iwinaipla  had 
Ion?  prevailed,  in  eonsequmoe  of  the  relative  valnas  of 
Kold  and  silver  in  our  Mint  regutotiona.  The  English 
system  gets  rid  of  the  complexity  of  a  double  standard,  but 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  apparent  simplicaty 
may  be  purchased  at  too  hig^  a  price.  Our  standard  bdng 
that  of  the  metal  which  is  50  times  less  in  quantity  and 
more  thim  3  times  less  in  total  value  litui  the  standard 
adopted  by  other  nations,  the  fluotuations  in  the  value  of  oar 
standard  are  necessarily  more  fre(|uent  and  more  extenaive 
than  in  the  standard  of  silver,  or  in  u  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  exchangeably.  Qold  possessing  large  value  in  small 
bulk  is  in  greatei  aemand  thap  silver  when  money  is  re- 
quired Ibr  the  purposes  of  gov-^nments.  Mr.  Rothschild 
told  the  Bank  Charter  Committee  in  183S,  that '  Whan 
the  BrapeRHT  of  Russia  nude  war  in  Polanit  lately,  gold 
whieh  went  from  Hamburgh  to  Petersbui^h  and  Warsaw 
was  paying  from  three  to  four  and  five  per  cent  profit' 
Such  operations  of  eourse  suddenly  affect  tne  jviceof  gold; 
and  their  resulu  in  altering;  the  exchaugeaUe  value  of  com- 
modities, and  in  contracting  the  entire  conmioy,  are  most 
severely  fslt  where  gold  is  the  standard. 

II.  Pap«r  Curmuy.—This  may  be  divided  mto— 1, 
Bank  Currency  :  2.  Private  Currency.  The  paper  currency 
proceeding  ttom  banks  of  issue  consists  of  the  notes  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  notes  of  country  banks,  whether 
private  or  joint-stock  banks.  The  oireulation  the  Bank 
of  England  in  October,  1836,  was  17.986,000^. ;  that  of  the 
private  banks  in  September.  163S,  was  7,764,884/. ;  and  that 
of  the  joinl^stoek  banks  at  the  samo  date  was  3,S69,121JL; 
makix^  a  total  bank  cunen^  of  89.669,945^  This  bank 
currency  of  about  30  milUons  is  based  upon  our  metallic 
currency,  and  is  convertible  into  that  upon  demand.  Bank 
of  England  notes  are  legal  tender,  by  the  Bank  Charter  of 
1834,  by  country  banks ;  but  at  the  Bank  of  Englai^  ai^ 
its  branches.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  payable  in  gold. 
The  Bank  of  England  therdbre  requires  a  ai^oient  supply 
of  bulUon  to  meet  the  possible  demand  fbr  specie.  That 
demand  in  recent  times  has  arisen  not  from  any  want  of 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of  Enf^and  at  home, 
but  from  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchsnges,  which  causes 
specie  to  be  sent  abroad.  It  is  held  that  the  onlv  sound 
principle  of  managing  a  currency  consisting  partly  of  coined 
money  and  partly  of  paper  mmay,  is  to  have  some  antiierity 
presiding  over  the  isaoes  of  paper  which  will  be  adequate 
to  |Hws«rve  the  currency  in  the  same  state  widi  le^muM  to 
other  countries  as  if  it  were  purely  metallic ;  and  that  die 
Bank  of  England,  holding  this  authoriQr.  ought  invarubly 
to  allow  the  currency  to  expand  and  contract  under  the 
action  <tf  the  taniga  exduu^ges.  The  numetarv  oisia  of 


1836-7  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  produoad  by  a  nu 
loot  of  tills  principle,  the  dram  upon  the  bullion  of  the  Bank 
not  having  been  followed  by  a  proportionate  reduction  in 
the  circulation  of  its  notes,  ^le  examination  of  this  and 
other  questions  affectii^  our  currency  mav  be  better  post- 
poned to  future  articles.  [Bxchamobs  ;  Money.]  2.  Pri- 
vate Paper  Curreney  consists  of  hills  of  exclungc  and 
cheques  upon  bankers.  The  total  amount  of  tbii>  credit 
ourrency  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  enormous.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  abuse ;  but  tlw  vast  commercial  business  of 
tiie  eoimtry  could  not  be  carried  on  without  bills  of  ex- 
change, wbioh,  passing  from  huid  to  hand,  discounted  and 
re-discQuiUed,  peribrm  the  Amctioos  of  monev.  The  depo- 
sits of  individuaU  with  bankers  are  consloered  hv  some 
economists  to  perform  the  same  fiinoUon ;  in  botn  eases 
credit  becomes  a  substitute  for  currency.  The  doctcine 
that '  bank  deposits  psrftvm  the  fimetions  of  money.*  hss 
been  lately  brousht  forward  by  Colonel  Torrens,  but  it  was 
first  promulgated  by  Mr.  Pennin^n  in  1829  We  subjoin 
the  statement  of  this  doctrine  m  the  words  of  Colonel 
Torrens,  leaving  for  the  present  any  exsmination  of  the 
probable  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  principle : — 

*  Let  us  assume  that  the  merchants  and  dealers  wlthm 
the  metropolitan  district  require  for  the  conducting  of  theii 
business  circulating  money  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/., 
and  that  they  actuuly  hold  this  amount  in  coin  and  Bank 
of  England  ^per.  llus  being  the  previous  state  of  things, 
let  us  assume  aeaiu,  that  these  merchants  and  dealers  open 
accounts  with  tne  London  bunkers,  and  piece  with  them, 
as  deposits,  the  10,OO0.OO0/.>  in  coin  and  notes,  which  they 
before  kept  in  their  own  desks.  Now  this  change  in  the 
manner  <n  keeping  the  eash  required  to  meet  tlw  current 
demands  of  the  nurket,  would  not  leave  Aw  merchant  and 
dealer  with  a  lessjwnunaad  of  money,  with  a  less  power  of 
making  payments*  and  of  making  purchases,  than  they  be- 
ibre  possessed.  By  drawing  checks  upon  their  bankers  to 
the  amount  of  1O,OO0,O(ID^n  they  oan  come  into  the  market 
just  as  effiaotually  as  they  could  before  have  done  by  bring- 
ing out  coin  and  notes  to  that  amount  from  their  own  cash 
bcnes.  If  the  whole  of  the  10,000.000/.  in  oold  and  notes 
deposited  with  the  bankers  were  locked  up  in  their  coffers 
until  drawn  out  in  payment  of  the  checks  of  the  depositors, 
this  loclring  up  of  coin  and  notes  would  have  no  conceivable 
effect  in  depriving  the  depositors  of  the  power  of  drawing 
checks,  andof  making  payments  or  purchases  to  the  amount 
of  the  10.000,900/.  It  is  evident,  therefore^  that  transferring 
coin  sod  bank  paper  ihns  the  desks  of  merchanto  and  oUiers. 
and  ptadngtbem  tat  weSe  custody  as  bank  depositSi  oould 
have  no  dbet  whatever,  either  in  contracting  ec  in  ex- 
panding the  eunency,  even  if  the  ^ole  of  the  coin  and 
bank  paper  so  transferred  were  locked  up  in  the  coffers  oi 
the  bank  until  withdrawn  in  payment  of  the  checks  of  the 
depositors.  But  the  wh<^  of  the  coin  and  notes  deposited 
with  the  banks  would  not  be  locked  up  until  required  in 
payment  of  the  checks  drawn  by  the  depositors.  Bankers 
make  their  profit  by  lending,  upon  available  securities,  the 
greater  part  of  the  sums  deposited  with  them  by  their  cus- 
tomers. When  our  merchants  and  dealers  deposited 
10.900,000/.  with  the  banks,  the  bankws  would  retain  a 
part  of  the  sum— say  8,000.000/.  as  a  reserve,  or  rest,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  muing  occasional  payments  over  their 
eountera,  and  would  employ  the  other  8^900,000/.  in  the 
pnrcheae  of  stock,  or  of  exchequer  bills,  or  in  the  discount 
of  bills  of  mulmnge.  Now,  it  is  sdfHnident  that  this  would 
eocasioB  an  extMision  of  dw  gssiaral  medium  of  exchange. 
The  merchants  and  others  who  had  deposits  with  the 
hankers  to  the  amount  of  10,900,000/.  would  be  just  as 
able  as  they  were  before  to  come  into  the  market  and  make 
paymmte  and  purehasaa  to  tlw  amount  of  10.000,000/. ; 
while  the  puacms  who  sold  the  stock  and  the  exchequer  bills, 
or  who  obtained  the  discounts,  would  be  able  to  come  into 
the  market,  and  effiaet  pevments,  and  make  purchases,  to 
the  amount  of  8,000,000/.  Thus,  in  this  case,  which  has 
been  takm  for  illustration,  the  operation  of  the  private 
banks  in  receiving  deposits,  and  in  uivesting  tliem  in  avail- 
able securities.  Would  have  the  eSsot  of  increasing  the  cir- 
culating medium  by  8»00(^000/.'  iLetter  to  lard  Mel- 
bourne, 1837.) 

CURRENT.  Current  water  is  onposed  to  stagnant 
water,  and  eommonly  nied  to  express  the  motion  of  water 
in  rivers,  produced  by  the  continuous  but  varying  inclina- 
tion of  the  bed  of  the  streuns.  The  word  current  ia  like- 
wise applied  te  the  zapid  mot|9i|i!)fe^«9^4i|ij  is 
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Had  to  dau^natetha  gnat  mtwirw  ttf  mirring:  water,  wUd^ 
in  modern  tunes,  ha-ve  oeen  fiHmd  to  adit  in  the  ooean,  and 
whieli  oouBtitate  the  eurrenta    the  tea. 

CURRENTS  AT  SEA  are  lar^a  massea  of  water  in  the 
ooaan  or  in  doeed  Mas,  whioh  are  in  continual  motion  in  a 
oertain  direction ;  and  so  &r  they  may  be  compared  with 
the  currents  of  riren.  But  they  occupy  a  much  greater 
extent  of  surfkce,  running  sometimes  two  or  three  thousand 
miles,  with  an  average  neadth  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles.  Though  their  exiatraoe  was  doubtless  known  to 
some  of  the  early  navizators,  it  is  fmly  in  modem  times 
that  they  have  attracted  general  attention,  and  that  a  ftw 
Heta  respecting  them  have  been  colleeted,  most  of  whioh 
are  found  in  Major  Rennell's  very  valuable  tnatiaa  on  the 
emiMits  of  the  Aflantio  Oeaan. 

Some  of  these  ounenta  Izamae  the  ooaan  near  the  equar 
tonal  line,  and  generally  ran  east  or  west,  if  they  are  not 
defleeted  ftom  ueir  ooume  by  die  oiqpo^ng  land.  Others, 
which  seem  to  have  their  or^in  near  the  poiea,  generally 
run  in  a  Bouthem  direction  as  &r  as  the  tropica,  and  some- 
times farther.  The  currents  at  sea  run  in  some  parts  with 
an  increased,  and  in  others  with  a  decreased,  rapidity ;  and, 
as  might  be  naturally  iuforred,  the  water  of  these  currents 
u  eitner  of  a  lower  or  higher  temperature  than  the  adjacent 
sea,  according  to  their  line  of  approach  from  a  warmer  or  a 
cooler  climate.  This  difference  m  some  places  amounts  to 
10<*  Fahrenheit;  and  the  skilfhl  marinra'  majr  often  learn 
from  his  tharmometer,  Uie  probable  error  of  bis  latitude  by 
the  1<^. 

Humboldt,  aaoibnig  tha  ftrmatioa  of  thaaa  onrmta  to 
the  rotation  cl  the  earth,  calls  than  emmnts  of  Eotation. 
But  he  does  not  distinguish  between  the  proper  currents 
and  the  drift-water,  whieh  latter  pmduoes  a  aught  western 
currant  on  the  surftoe  of  the  ooean  between  the  troi>iC8. 
This  latter  motion  indeed  is  probably  caused  by  the  united 
effeeta  of  the  rotation  and  tbe  ttmde-winds  on  the  wide  ex- 
panded surftee  of  the  ooean.  The  small  degree  of  velocity 
in  this  current,  however,  shows  that  the  stroi^r  currents 
near  the  equator  cannot  arise  from  the  same  cause.  Ren- 
nell.  the  first  writer  who  carefully  distinguished  the  cur- 
rents fVom  the  drift-water,  thinks  that  the  equatorial  currents 
are  caused  bv  the  accumulation  of  great  masses  of  drift- 
water  near  tiie  equattw  by  the  iiorth<easterlT  and  south- 
easterly trade-windi.  But  this  opiniNi  will  be  found  in- 
admissible when  it  is  conaidared  that  suoh  aeeumuktion 
eonld  only  produce  a  suparfldal  current,  and  tiiat  many 
inatances  adduced  by  himaelf  evidently  ahow  that  these 
eonents  are  not  superfldal,  but  probably  reach  the  bottom 
ai  tiie  aea,  and  oertainly  go  to  a  very  great  depth. 

The  eonentB  which  now  from  the  higher  latitudes  towards 
the  equator  are  supposed  to  have  their  tvigin  in  the  melting 
of  the  masses  of  ice  which  encompass  the  poles.  But  if 
this  supposition  were  true,  these  currents  would  cease 
during  the  winter,  unless  we  also  suppose  that  the  melting 
of  the  ice  ctmtinues  to  take  place  even  during  that  season 
at  a  great  depth  beneath  the  suifooe  oi  the  sea.  an  assump- 
tion which  iu  the  present  state  (tf  our  knowledge  on  tlus 
sulgect  ean  hardly  be  admitted. 

If  however  boui  tbeae  iqpinioua  raspeeting  the  origin  of 
the  ciDrents  were  allowed  to  be  true^  ws  should  still  hava  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  otlur  ourreuti*  in  the  formation  of 
which  neitho-  the  drift-watcf  between  the  ^opics  nor  the 
ntelting  of  snow  near  the  poles  can  possibly  have  any 
share.  Of  such  a  description  is  the  current  which  seems 
to  be  formed  between  the  southern  coast  of  Irelsnd  and 
Cape  Finiaterre  in  Spain  [Ati.ahtic  Oouf^  and  runs 
along  the  western  coast  of  southern  Bnnpe  and  northern 
Africa  to  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

GURRIE,  JAMES.  M.D.,  was  bom  Slst  May,  1756,  at 
Kirkpatrick- Fleming,  in  Dumfriee-shire,  of  which  nariflh  his 
fother  was  clergyman.  Being  originally  intenoed  for  a 
mercantile  life,  as  soon  as  he  had  recelviBd  the  rudiments 
ot  a  liberal  education  >!»  wnt  out  to  Vinima;  but 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  m  1776  be 
returned  home,  and  soon  after  oanmenced  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  Univerai^  of  Edinburgh.  Having  com- 
pleted the  usual  course,  be  took  bis  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Glasgow  in  1780,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  London. 
His  intention  now  was  to  go  out  to  Jamaica,  where  there 
appeared  to  be  a  favourable  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his 
prufessioii ;  biU  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  prevented  him 
tVom  sailing  after  he  had  taken  bin  passage.  On  his  re- 
covery he  settled  and  began  to  practise  in  Liverpool,  in 


1781.  Here  W  aeon  mat  with  grnt  ausaaaa  m  faia  profoa- 
sion.  His  first  publication  was  a  biomphical  memoix  of  a 
deceased  friend,  which  vras  printed  In  the  *  Transactions 
of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society*  for 
1 785.  -In  1 790  a  paper  on  tetanus  and  convulsive  di8(Mnder8, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  3rd  volume  of  the  *  Memoirs 
of  the  London  Medical  Society,'  considerably  extended  his 
professional  reputation.  In  1792  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1793  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  of  *  A  Letter.  Commarcial  and  Political, 
addressed  to  the  Ri^t  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  by  Jasper  Wilson. 
Esq.,'  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention :  it  was  an 
expoaure  of  the  impolicy  of  the  war  with  France.  In  1797 
qtpeared  the  work  on  which  his  wofeaaional  r^utation 
prmeipally  xeata,  entitlad  '  MadieaL  Kepoito  on  the  Bffe^ 
of  Water,  cold  and  warm,  aa  a  nmady  m  Febrile  IMaeaaea.* 
The  method  of  treatmant  hem  reeonuDMided  by  Dr.  Cuzrie^ 
affUaion  in  oold  water  in  oaaea  of  tavat,  though  a  remedy 
not  to  be  trusted  except  to  the  most  skilful  hands,  has 
aince  been  a]^lied  in  suitable  arcunutanoee  with  extiaoi^ 
dinary  snoceas.  A  second  volume  of  the  Repwts  appeared 
in  1804,  and  the  author  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the 
whole  work  when  he  died.  The  name  of  Dr.  Carrie  is  best 
known  to  general  readers  by  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Robert  Bums,  including  both  his  Poems  and  Letters, 
which  he  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  family, 
in  4  vcds.,  8vo.,  in  1800.  It  was  introduced  by  a  criticism 
on  the  writings  of  Bums,  and  '  Some  Observations  on  the 
oharaoter  ana  condition  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry,'  both 
of  vriiiah  papers  woe  dmwn  np  with  mudi  «iegaiioe  2nd 
ahili^.  Tlua  editioa  haa  foniwd  the  basia  of  cnmy  suc- 
ceeding oollootioa  <tf  the  |>Mf  a  works.  In  1804  Dr.  Currie 
felt  hia  health  rapidly  giviiv  and  leaving  Liverpool, 
be  spmit  aome  time  in  Bath  and  QifUm.  In  lurch,  1805, 
he  eonsidmd  himaelf  to  be  so  far  restcwed,  that  he  took  a 
hotiae  and  oonunenoed  practising  in  Bath ;  but  his  illness 
soon  returned,  and  he  died  at  Sidmouth  on  the  31st  of 
August  in  tibe  same  year.  (Chalmers's  Dkiionary,  from  a 
Memoir  in  the  Manzines  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Aiken.) 

CURRU'CA.  ^lack-cap;  Sylviad&] 

CURSOIOUS,  COURSER  (Omithologv),  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  Curtorti,  Temm.  establi^ied  by  Dr. 
lAtham. 

Generic  charaeter. — Bill  as  lon^  as  head;  mandibles 
arched,  and  compretaed  towards  their  ntremities ;  base  de> 
pressed ;  tip  sharp  and  entue;  notbnh  basal,  oval,  with  an 
oUong  lateral  openiog.  First  quiU  hmgeat  L^*  long: 
three  ftront  toes  aqianted  throughout ;  middle  toe  much 
the  longest,  with  a  serrated  claw.  l^P^  Curtontu  Itabel- 
limu. 

Qa^raf^ieeU  diitribution. — Africa  seems  to  be  the  coun- 
try priocipally  inhabited  by  these  birds,  and  there  they  are 
to  be  found  generallv  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  in  tne 
arid  inland  tracts,  wnere  they  run  with  great  swiftness. 

Example,  CurdoriM  Temmindait  Slaek-ielUed  Courier, 
Sw.  TheibUowingiaMr.Swainaoa'aq^fieehncnctaaad 
description. 

'  Oeam-coloured  brown ;  top  of  the  head  and  breast  fer- 
ruginouB,  nuchal  coQmi  double ;  the  lower,  with  the  quilli 
ana  middle  of  the  body,  black ;  the  upper  and  the  aioes  of 
tfaebody  white.  Total  length  from  tha  bill  to  the  tail  eight 
inchea;  bill  cne  inch  from  the  me,  and  half  from  the  eni 
of  the  noatrila.  Lege  three  inuies  frmn  the  nakad  thigh  u 
the  tip  of  the  middte  toe,  the  daw  of  which  is  serrated  ia- 
temaUy.  Tail  round ;  the  middle  foathera  not  spotted ;  ibe 
two  n^  with  a  black  dot  near  the  tip,  which,  in  tike  next 
pair,  is  forther  broken  into  two  white  dots;  the  aula  mii 
white.'  (ZooL  JUutt.  pL  106.flrst  soies).  LoeaJity. — Afna 
(Abvssinia). 

Tne  Type,  Curtofiu*  Jtab^Hmu,  Meyer,  Temminck.  Cur- 
eoriu*  EuroptBta,  Ind.  Om..  Le  Cotavitey  Bufil  Cream- 
coloured  Plovn,  Lath.  Gen.Syn.  Cream-eoitmr€d  Courser, 
Fenn.  Br.  Zool.,  cream-coloured  Stoifi-Jbot,  Selby,  has  been 
seen  in  France  and  England,  bitt  oidy  as  an  occasional 
visitar.  Thus  we  And  (MonL  Ottl  JDict  laatedit.)  that  unr 
was  killed  in  France,  whwe  it  was  aeen  to  run  with  gnr-t 
swiftneaa;  another  was  shot  near  St.  Alban'^  in  Beat  Kent, 
the  seat  of  William  Hammond,  Esq.,  on  the  10th  of  Nt»- 
vember,  1785,  and  he  presented  the  priw  to  Ih*.  Latbaxo. 
Mr.  Hammond  first  met  with  it  on  some  light  land ;  and 
so  little  fearful  was  it,  that  having  no  gun  witn  him  at  tha: 
time,  he  sent  for  one,  which  did  not  readily  go  off,  bavm^ 
been  charged  for  v>m^}^^^^f^nf^affsf^^  he 
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his  aim ;  the  report  frightened  the  bird  away,  but  after 
making  a  turn  or  two,  it  again  settled  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  him,  when  he  was  prepared  with  a  second  shot, 
which  killwl  it  He  observed  it  to  run  with  incredible  swift- 
ness, considering  its  size,  and  at  intearrab  to  pick  aoma- 
thing  f^om  the  ground:  it  was  io  hoid  tm  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  it  rise  in  order  to  take  a  morB  aeoure  aim  on 
the  wing.  The  note  waa  unlike  that  of  any  known  bird. 
Colonel  Montagu  says  that  one  was  shot  in  North  Wales 
in  the  year  1 793,  and  preserred  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Professor  Sibthorp  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Atkinson,  author  of 
'  The  Compendium  of  Omitholo^,*  was  also  in  poaaoaiion 
of  a  specimen  shot  at  Netherby,  m  April,  1816. 

Another  of  these  birds  was  taken  in  Austria;  and  the 
young  bird  in  the  Darmstadt  Museum,  alluded  to  by  M. 
Temminok,  was  probably  killed  in  Europe.  Mr.  Fox  (ZooL 
Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  492)  records  the  death  of  one  shot  on 
the  l$th  October,-1827,  under  Timberwood  Hill,  in  Charn- 
wood  Forest,  Leicestershire,  a  tenant  of  Mr.  T.  Gis- 
bome's.  He  described  it  as  coming  flying  over  his  head, 
uttering  a  cr^  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  wd  it 
settled  near  bun.  Some  idea  of  the  enormoua  prices  which 
wne  at  one  time  given  by  coUeetors  for  rare  biirds  killed  in 
Britain,  may  be  fonned  nam  the  ram  which  Dr.  Latham's 
specimen  produced:  Ur.  Fox  says  it  waa  purchased  for 
eighty-three  gntnsas. 


[CdTiacitu  Tsmniiiekil.] 

C.  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Musignano  fS^pwcAto  cotnpara- 
tivo)  places  the  form  in  the  &mily  Pressiiostres  of  the  order 
Grallea,  between  Otia  and  (Bdiertemtts. 

CURTATE  (shortened),  a  term  sometimes  applied  m 
geometry  or  astronomy  to  a  line  projected  ortlu^^phically 
upon  a  plane.  [pROJBCTtoif.} 

CURTEIN,  or  CURTANA,  the  name  given  to  the  first 
or  pointless  sword,  carried  before  the  kings  of  England  at 
their  coronation ;  also  called  the  sword  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor.  It  is  mentioned  by  both  these  'names  in  Mat- 
thew Paris,  under  the  year  1236,  when  detailing  the  mar- 
riage ceremonial  of  Henry  UI.  In  antient  times  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  earls  of  Qieiter  to  bear  tiiis  sword  befive  the 
king,  which,  in  an  emblemoticBl  form,  is  considered  as  the 
sword  of  mercy. 

CURVATURE,  a  mathematical  torn  expressive  of  the 
comparative  degree  of  bending  which  takes  place  near  the 
different  points  of  a  curve.  If  we  imsf^e  a  point  to 
describe  a  curve,  to  be  continually  changing  the  direction 
of  its  motion,  it  may  change  this  direction  either  more  or 
less  rapidly,  that  is,  describe  a  line  which  is  more  or  less 
curved.  As  itt  the  article  Contact,  we  shall  first  take 
m.  rough  method  of  illustration  grounded  on  the  notions 
ve  derive  from  experience,  qnd  show  how  the  accuracy  of 
mathematies  is  introduced  into  the  definition.  We  mnst 
suppose  the  reader  to  have  gained  the  ideas  which  are 
intivduced  in  the  articles  Dirsction  end  Vblocitt. 

Two  points,  A  and  a,  ore  describing  two  eurves*  the 
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directions  of  motion  at  A  and  a  being  AT  and  at.  That  the 
first  curve  is  more  curved  than  the  seecoid.  we  may  easily 
see ;  and  if  we  wished  to  give  some  notion  of  the  compara- 
tive dwree  of  curvature,  we  might  proceed  as  follows.  Mea- 
sure off  equal  arcs  AB  and  a6  (remember  this  equality 
throughout),  say  of  one  inch  each ;  ascertain  the  direction 
BV  and  im,  from  whieh  A  and  a  are  proceeding  when  they 
arrive  at  B  and  b,  and  measure  tbe  aisles  B  vT  and  bvt. 
If  we  find  the  first  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  second,  then 
the  phenomenon  by  whidi  we  reccwnize  curvature  (change 
of  direction)  is  twice  as  great  in  the  first  as  in  the  second. 
Hence  we  say  that  the  curvature  of  the  first  is  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  second. 

But  here  arises  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
explained  in  Vslocity.  The  preceding  ratio  of  two  to  one 
is  that  pf  the  whole  effects  of  curvature  from  A  to  B,  and 
from  a  to  If  the  change  of  direction  wore  uniform,  that  is. 
if  everv  tenth  (or  other)  part  of  AB  gave  a  tenth  (or  other) 
part  of  the  change  of  direction,  it  would  then  be  indifferent 
whether  we  ch(»e  an  inch  for  AB  and  ab,  or  any  other 
length.  But  if  ihe  curvature  vary  unequally,  the  compa- 
rison of  the  united  eibcts  of  all  the  curvatures  from  A  to  B, 
and  from  a  to  does  not  give  a  proper  ratio  of  the  compa- 
rative  curvatures  at  A  and  a.  The  only  curve  in  which 
this  is  the  case  is  the  drde,  irtiich  is  the  curve  of  uniform 
curvature,  just  as  the  straight  line  is  tho  line  of  uniform 
direction.  But  we  immediately  perceive  that  if  AB  and 
ab  had  each  been  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  instead  of 
an  inch,  this  objection  would  have  held  in  a  less  degree ;  if 
tho  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  still  less,  and  so  on.  Hence, 
as  in  ViLociTY,  it  is  not  by  the  proportion  of  the  angles 
BVT  and  bvt  that  we  get  an  exact  and  unalterable  notion 
of  what  is  taking  place  at  A  and  a,  but  by  the  limit  to 
whieh  that  proportion  approaches,  as  B  and  b  move  back 
towards  A  and  a,  and  the  angles  in  question  diminish 
without  limit.  This  is  the  aocurate  terminal  notion  on 
which  the  mathemstieRl  tlieery  of  eumture  is  founded. 

If  the  two  curves  had  been  eircles  (w  curves  of  unifonn  . 
curvature)  it  is  found  that  the  limit  of  the  proportion  of 
these  anises  (or  the  proportion  of  the  angles  themselves, 
which  for  dicles  is  the  same  as  its  limit)  is  inversely  as  the 
radii  of  the  drelea;  that  is,  ^ubling  ^  radius  of  a  circle 
halves  its  curvature,  and  so  on.  This  suggests  an  absolute 
measure  of  the  curvature  at  A.  Let  the  second  curve  be  a 
circle,  so  taken  that  BVT  and  bvi  shall  have  a  hmiting 
proportion  of  1  to  1,  or  shall  continually  apfiroximate  to 
equaUty  (Squalitt,  Appeoach  to),  llie  circle  ab  hss 
then  at  a  the  same  curvature  as  the  curve  at  A,  and  its 
radius  (called  the  radius  of  curvature)  being  determine^ 
the  degree  of  curvature  at  A  is  known,  as  compared  witn 
that  of  any  point  of  any  other  curve  whose  radius  of  curva- 
ture is  known.  TMs  ramns  of  enrvotnre  is  thus  determined* 
Draw  the  perpendicular  BK  and  the  chord  AB.  Then  If 
the  chord  ABne  always  represented  bribe  fraction  oof  an 
inch,  and  BK  by  ft  of  an  inch,  the  limit  towards  whidt 
e  X  e-T-k  approaches,  as  B  is  made  to  a|^roadi  towards  A, 
is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  the  curvature,  or  double  of 
its  radius.  Or  if  through  A  and  B  a  circle  be  always  con- 
ceived to  pass,  which  touches  both  AV  and  VB  at  A  and 
B,  the  limiting  position  of  that  circle  is  the  circle  of  ooi- 
vature. 

If  the  curve  be  referred  to  rectai^ular  coordinates,  and 
if  X  and  y  be  those  of  the  point  A,  t/=fx  the  et^uation  of 
the  eurre,  and  f'  and  f"  tne  flnt  and  second  difiemitial 
co^fioients  of  far,  thni 

Radius  of  curvature  at  A  is  1 — 
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If  f  lie  the  Kngle  made  by  the  tangent  with  the  axu  of  x, 
ind  <  the  aio        any  given  point  to  A.  • 

Ead.  of  Curv.  at  A  is  j- 

for  this  subject  see  IfTTOLUTE,  Evolutb. 

When  the  curve  is  not  a  phme  curve,  imagine  it  oitho- 
graphically  projected  upon  a  plane.  Its  change  of  direction 
is  then  jMUtly  parallel  to  the  plane,  partly  perpendicular  to 
it,  and  the  curve  is  said  to  l^ve  double  curvature.  But  as 
this  subject,  t^^herwith  that  of  the  curratuxe  of  surfaces, 
is  not  of  an  elementary  character,  we  shall  not  proceed 
fluther  here,  but  refer  to  Surfaces,  and  to  all  vorkg  vhidi 
treat  largely  of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

The  mrcle  of  curvature  is  al»o  the  cirde  of  contact,  or 
the  neareit  eucle  which  oan  be  drawn  to  the  curve,  just  at 
the  straight  line  of  dinction  is  also  the  line  of  oontact,  or 
the  tangent  An  infinite  number  of  circles  can  be  made 
to  present  the  appeatanca  of  touofaing  the  curve  at  A 
[Contact]  of  all  of  which  the  circle  of  <!urvaturG  comes  the 
closest.  Uoremrer,  it  always  cuts  the  curve  which  it  aUo 
touches  (in  the  mathematical  sense),  except  only  at  parti- 
cular points.  That  is  to  say,  the  circle  of  curvature  has  in 
general  a  contact  of  the  second  order  with  its  curve,  in 
which  case  the  circle  always  passes  through  the  curve.  But ' 
if  at  any  particular  point  the  contact  should  be  of  a  higher 
and  odd  order,  the  circle  of  curvature  does  not  pass  through 
the  curve. 

CURVE,  and  CURVES,  THEORY  OF.  A  curve  is  a 
line  whioh  has  curvaiura.  Though  the  seeond  of  these  terms 
he  doived  (torn  the  first,  ^ et  it  is  the  notion  expbined  in 
the  preceding  article  whidi  u  preliminary  to  the  explauatiou 
of  the  general  term  am*.  XeH  a  point  move  with  a  perfectly 
gradual  change  of  diieotion,  and  it  describes  a  eurve. 

Curves  are  said  to  be  ef  the  same  species,  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  describing  point  is  regulated  by  the  same 
mathematical  law.  'Thus  the  general  law  of  the  circle  is, 
that  all  .its  points  are  equidistant  from  a  given  point  This 
law  is  tiie  cnoracteristic  of  the  species ;  one  circle  is  distin- 
guished from  another  by  the  length  of  the  constant  distance 
sumxwed  in  the  law  of  formation. . 

And  in  like  manner  as  0,  or  nothing,  is  classed  under  the 
^neral  name  of  number  or  quantity,  so  the  straight  line 
Itself  (or  the  Um  without  curvature)  is,  in  algebra,  spoken 
of  under  the  general  tann  aunt.  Or,  in  the  hut-mentioned 
■ciene^  the  word  means  any  Une  which  is  described  by  a 
point  moving  under  one  and  the  same  law  tlirough  every 
part  of  qwce  which  is  consistent  with  the  In-v. 

The  connexion  of  algebra  with  the  doctrine  of  curves 
depends  upon  the  method  of  coordinates  (Abscissa,  Oaoi- 
NATS,  CooBUiMATBS),  by  means  of  which  every  algebraical 
fiincljon  whatsoever  is  connected  with  the  properties  of  a 
curve.  This  is  the  point  of  greatest  utility  in  the  theory, 
namely,  the  pnwer  which  it  nvee  of  representing  to  the  eye 
all  the  varieties  of  magnitude  which  an  algebraical  func- 
tion undergoes,  while  one  of  its  lettna  panes  through  every 
state  of  numerical  magnitude. 

The  number  of  curves  which  have  received  distinct 
names,  out  of  the  infinite  number  which  may  be  drawn,  is 
Tcay  small;  we  aulgoin  the  names  of  those  which  are  of 
most  usual  occurrence,  nforring  to  the  several  articles  ibr 
ftirther .  in&rmation. 


The  general  characteristics  of  curves  are  extremely 
varied,  and  verj'  few  of  them  have  received  names.  We 
subjoin  a  diagram,  which  will  show  all  the  varieties  of 
figure  most  commonly  considered  in  works  on  the  Differ- 
ential Calculus,  premising  however  that  we  do  no'  actually 
know  any  curve  which  contains  them  alL  It  would  appear 
as  if  our  fleure  contained  se\-etal  curves,  but  it  must  be 
remembei  «d  that  in  the  algebraical  sense  many  carves 
exist  with  branches  complewy  nneraneetad,  bat  all  de- 
scribed under  one  law. 


1.  Circle 

5.  Ellipse 

3.  Hyperbola 

4.  Parabola 

b.  Semi-eubieal  Parabola 

6.  Cissoid  of  Diocles 

7.  Conchoid  of  Niconedes 

8.  Trisectrix 

9.  Lemniacata 

10.  Cycloid 

11.  CwmpanKMK^theCyoloid 

12.  Hannonic  Curve 

13.  IVochoid 

14.  Epicycloid  and 

Gardioids 
'5.  Hypocyoloid 
16.  Epitrochoid 
ly.  Hypotrochoid  ■ 
18.  Curve  of  sines,  cosinef^ 
tangents.  Sec  [Sinbs., 


5  B- 

^1 


Tanobhts,  ficc,  CnsTH 

OP.] 

19.  ExpcmentielarXogarith- 

mtc  Curve 

20.  Spiral  of  Archimedes 

21.  Logarithmic  Spiral  or 

Equiangular  Spiral 
28.  Reciprocal  Spiral 

23.  Lituus 

24.  (juadratnx  of  Dinostra- 

tus 

25.  of  Tchimhausen 

26.  Catenarv 

27.  Ttactory 

28.  Syntractory 

29.  Tmctrix 

30.  Ovals  of  Casnni 

31.  Watts's  j^rallel  motion 

curve 


The  svreral  parts  of  the  preceding  are  of  continual  oc- 
currence ;  the  following  are  the  names  and  references  : 

(1)  .  Pointaof  inflexion  or  conlraiy  flexure  (Fi.Eximi, 

(2)  .  MtJLnpLK  Points,  double,  triple,  &e.  aeeording  to 
the  number  of  times  the  eurve  passes  through  them. 

(3)  .  Cusps  :  the  terms  are  haraly  sufiQciently  well  settled 
to  enable  us  to  sav  whether  the  9*  is  to  be  considexed  a 
double  point  a  triple  point  <v  not  a  multiple  point  at  all. 

(4)  .  It  is  customary  to  call  any  part  of  the  curve  which 
encloses  space  an  otal.  though,  aocoiding  to  the  oommoD 
meaningof  the  term,  thwe  is  no  oval  inonrdiaaam  except 
4t.  Of  4*  we  hardlyknow  whether  it  would  be  called  an 
oval  or  not 

(5)  .  Conjugate  points  [Con JcroATi] ;  when  of  a  genertl 
law  of  description  which  gives  oval|,  a  particular  ease  u 
taken  in  which  an, oval  disappears,  it  raieially  leave* 
behind  it  so  to  speak,  a  single  point  which  is  inclodsd 
under  the  aquation  to  the  ciuve,  but  has  no  eonliguoui 
pointe.  Wf  should  propose  to  call  th«e  wnnta  evanetaat 
malt,  and  shell  give  some  instances  in  the  artiGle  Oval. 
[IimauTB,  EvoLun,  Caostic,  Ck)NTACT,  TAitGBNT.  Axe 
Ahka,  Asymptotb,  Maxima  and  Mimuia,  &c} 

CU'RZOLA,  or  CORZOLA  (formeriy  Corcyn.  Strabo, 
p.  315),  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  comprised  in  the  cin-le  o! 
Ragusa  and  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia.  The 
channel  ofCurzola  separates  it  from  the  f.enin«ula  of  Sa- 
bioncello.  Including  the  adjacent  islets  of  Agoeta  andTor- 
oola,  the  area  is  about  231  square  miles.  Curzola  contains 
one  town,  a  market-town,  and  about  6500  inhabitants.  The 
surfoce  is  chiefly  occupied  by  woods  and  foresta,  which  fur- 
nish good  ship-timber ;  the  vineyards  annually  yi^d  about 
60,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  the  fisheries  on  the  costf 
are  productive ;  but  littte  gtain  is  raised,  and  the  freah  water 
is  scaimdy  usable.  Cunola,  the  chM  town,  ia  sitnatad  os 
a  neek  of  land  upon  the  channel  (hoe  esiled  canal),  is 
4S°  57'  N.  lat  and  16°  fiO'  E.  long.;  it  is  aunounded  bi 
walls,  and  has -a  cathedral,  two  monasteries,  about  K'^ 
houses,  and  1800  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  biahopcK 
builds  vessels,  and  traffics  with  the  produce  of  the  island. 

CUSCUTA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  «dsr  of  monopeu 
lous  exogens,  cut  off  from  (^nvolvulaoess  because  of  Umb 
imbricate  corolla,  which  does  not  foil  off  after  flowtro^ 
their  seeds  with  a  spiral  aootyledonous  embryo,  and  ihe? 
leafless  parasitical  habit  Cuacuta,  or  Dodder,  is  a  genu 
met  with  in  most  temperate  climates,  the  ^edas  fixing 
themselves  on  the  brau^MS  itf  woody  or  othar  planta,  twiu- 
ing  round  them*  striking  a  number  of  minute  suckers  dova 
upon  their  bark,  and  tmis  attracting  from  (ha  qntena  of  the 
punts  and  from  the  air,  the  austananca  neeeasary  to  thdr 
own  support  Hence  they  are  true  parasites  *Uhwigh  they 
do  not  actually,  like  miseltoe,  plunge  their  roota  into  the 
wood  and  inemporate  themselves  with  the  tissue. 

CoEHsnon  Dodder,  Oucuta  euroMoe,  is  a  white  or  reddish- 
looking  annual,  wliich  flings  its  uiead-ahapa  anna  lika  a 
cluster  of  living  thteada  nund  thftlvambat  ofhialli,  fluae. 
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[OBMDte  mSMK,  twiaSat  imd  Ltwnaai] 
likp«rftet  ivwar;  9,  »  corolla  ratopwi  3,*n  orary  whh iU calyi i  4,0x6 

on  commons  and  dry  wastes.  It  has  no  learea,  except 
tiny  scales  that  stand  in  their  room;  and  it  bears  small 
clusters  of  white  bell-shaped  blossoms,  each  of  which  has 
Ave  scales  at  the  base  of  its  tube.  The  fruit  is  a  little 
membranous  capsule,  opening  transversely  like  a  soap-box, 
and  dropping  'bur  seeds  upon  the  soil.  There  is  a  common 
prejudice  t^at  these  seeds  actxtally  strike  root  into  the 
plant ;  but  that  this  is  a  popular  error  is  sufficiently  ^own 
bv  the  follovioff  observations  translated  from  De  Candolle : 
'The  seed  of  Dodder  difbrs  fiom  that  of  other  Gonvol- 
vulaees  l^  the  absence  of  cotyledons,  as  the  Dodder  itself 
differs  from  them  by  the  absence  of  leaves ;  the  latter  are 
either  entirely  absent,  or  are  reduced  to  almost  imper- 
ceptible scales.  The  germination  of  the  Dodder  is  effected, 
like  that  of  plants  in  general,  in  the  earth,  and  without 
requiring  the  presence  ef  other  vegetables.  The  embryo, 
deprived  of  its  cotyledons,  is  nourished,  in  its  first  develop- 
ment, at' the  expense  of  the  central  albumen  which  it  en- 
velopes. The  slender  and  simple  radicle  descends  into  the 
earth ;  and  the  plumule,  equally  simple  ani  cvlindrical,  rises 
like  a  thread:  if  it  finds  no  other  living  plant  near  it,  it 
dies ;  if  it  finds  one,  it  surrounds  the  stem,  and  from  the 
points  of  contact  proceed  hollow  tubercles  or  suckers  which 
plant  themselves  in  the  bark,  and  suck  the  juice  which 
has  been  elabnmted  l^the  plant  attacked;  then  the  root 
becomes  obliterated  and  dies,  and  the  plant  lives  from  that 
time  forward  by  its  suckers  only.  Whilst  it  was  not  a  pa- 
rasite, it  rose  vertically ;  as  soon  as  it  became  one,  it  was  no 
longer  tempted  to  direct  itself  either  verticallv,  or  towards 
the  light  Its  shoots  dart  from  one  plant  to  the  other,  and 
thus  are  conveyed  to  new  victims  when  the  old  ones  are 
exhausted.  Often  the  seeds  germinate  beibre  they  quit  the 
capsules,  and  the  new  plant  immediatelv  becomea  a  para- 
site ;  this  is  particularly  observed  in  the  diiscuta  monogyna, 
^vhich  attacks  the  vines  in  Languedoc. 

'  The  Dodders,  called  by  the  French  cultivators  teigne, 
racfae,  perruque,  &c.,  are  very  dangerous  to  the  fields  of 
legumlnoos  plants  which  they  attack,  and  upon  whidi  they 
multiply  themselves  with  singular  rapidity.  They  destroy 
the  phnts  either  by  depriving  them  of  tliiejr  nourishment, 
or  by  strangling  them  in  their  folds.  It  is  difficult 
to  g>iard  agamat  them  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their 
vegetation,  the  facility  with  which  thev  pass  from  one 

Slant  to  another,  the  abundance  of  their  seeds,  and  the 
ouble  power  which  they  possess  of  germinating  either 
in  the  earth  or  in  the  capsule.  M.  Vaucher  cleared  his 
artificial  fields  from  dodder  pretty  well  by  perpetually  break- 
ing and  dividing  their  stalks  with  a  lake.  The  means 
which  appears  to  me  really  efficacious  are  immediately  to 
mow  all  the  portions  of  artificial  meadow  where  Dodder 
has  been  seen  to  develope  itself,  and  to  do  it  befive  it  can 
have  produced  seed  If  it  appear  in  fields  of  flax,  the 
lilants  attacked  must  be  cut  down,  or  rooted  up:  and  if  it 
appear  among  vine*,  the  branches  most  be  cut  hehn  the 
Heed  is  matured  If  tfaew  pneautioni  h&n  beoi  neglected. 


and  a  portion  of  the  land  should  be  mfested  with  theae 
seeds,  the  crop  which  has  been  attacked  must  be  replaced 
by  crops  of  corn  or  of  grasses.  Thus  time  is  pven  to  the 
seeds  of  Dodder  which  have  been  concealed  in  the  aoil,  to 
develope  themselves,  when  they  may  per^  without  doing 
any  harm,  since  the  soil  finds  ilseu  oovwed  with  plants 
wtuch  cannot  nourish  them.  As  to  tlw  seeds  vt  legumi- 
nous plants  which  maybe  infested  by  a  mixture  with  thue 
of  the  Dodder,  the  best  means  to  get  rid  fit  them  is  to  uit 
them  in  a  tolerably  fine  sieve,  so  that  the  seeds  of  the  Dod- 
der, which  are  very  small,  may  pass  through,  leaving  tiiom 
of  the  trefoil  or  of  the  lucerne.  In  this  operation  the  seed 
must  be  shaken  rather  violently,  so  as  to  break  the  cap* 
sules  of  the  Dodder,  and  to  force  their  seeds  out.' 

CUSP  (Cuspis,  a  pointed  end),  a  mathematical  term 
used  where  two  branches  of  the  same  or  different  curves 
appear  to  end  in  a  point  Thus,  in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
the  borders  of  the  aua  and  tnoon  make  two  cusps  at  their 
point  of  interseetion. 

In  the  theory  of  ourm,  the  enspo  vhich  sppeir  an 
always  such  that  the  two  branches  have  a  common  (angaat 
at  the  cu^  and  they  are  distinguished  into  the  cases  m 
which  the  tangent  lies  between  the  brahcheaor  on  cme  side 
of  both. 


In  the  actual  determination  of  the  position  of  cusps  by 
means  of  ordinates  to  a  given  uis,  then  are  two  distinct 
ways  of  proceeding. 

1.  For  cusps  whose  tangent  a  perpendicular  to  the  given 
axis. 

2.  For  cusps  whose  tangent  is  not  perpendioilai  to  the 
axis. 

The  first  case  ought  in  part  to  fUl  under  the  theory  ol 
maxima  and  minima  ;  being  the  ordinate,  it  is  the 
case  where  f'x,  the  differentia  coefficient,  becomes  infinite 
and  changes  sign ;  or  becomes  infinite  and  afterwards  im- 
possible, having  previously  had  two  values  of  the  same  sign 
for  each  value  of  x.  These  cases  give  cusps  of  the  first  and 
second  kinds,  as  shown  in  the  two  diagrams. 

All  other  cusps  ^namely,  those  whose  tangents  are  oblique 
or  parallel  to  tne  axis)  are  found  by  observing  the  points 
at  which  ^"x,  the  second  differential  coefficient,  takes  the 
form  A,  having  previoudy  had  that  of  A  +  B ;  that  is,  m 
^"x,  the  points  must  be  found  at  which  a  term  of  double  value 
vanishes  and  then  becomes  impossible.  If  for  points  im- 
mediately precedins,  the  A+B  and  A— B  were  of  different 
signs,  the  cusp  is  u  the  first  species;  if  of  the  same  sign, 
of  the  second  species.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
separation  of  the  the<n7  of  cusps  from  the  general  theoiy 
of  curves,  farther  than  is  contained  by  the  preceding 
rules. 

CUSP,  a  term  given  by  Sir  James  Hall,  in  his  'Essay 
on  the  Origin  of  Crothie  Architecture,*  and  now  commonly 
applied  to  the  points  terminating  the  internal  curves  of  th« 
trefoiled,  cinquttAHled,  Sec  beads  of  pointed  ,ardi  win- 
dows. 

CUSSGT,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Allier, 
on  the  little  river  Sichoo  (which  flows  Into  the  Allier  on 
its  right  or  east  bank),  and  close  to  Vichy,  on  the  Allier,  a 
town  much  fi^uented  on  account  (tf  its  mineral  waters. 
Cusset  is  about  21 5  miles  ftrom  Pans  by  the  ro&d  through 
Fontoinebleau,  Montargis,  Neven,  and  IfouUns,  in  46*  8* 
N.  lat.  and  3°  87'  E.  long. 

•  Tbk  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  mmnery. 
established  here  during  the  re^  of  Charles  le  Gros,  a.  d. 
886,  by  Emmtee,  bishop  of  Nevers,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  abbey,  A.n.  1236,  by  Hugues,  bidiop  of  Clermont, 
who  established  at  Cusset,  the  same  year,  a  collegiate 
church:  There  was  also,  befbre  the  Revolution,  a  convent 
of  Capuchin  monks  just  out  of  the  town.  Cusset  is  sur> 
rounaed  with  walls,  and  is  in  a  conntir  ftrtile  in  win*, 
fhiit,  excellent  hemp,  and  especially  in  all  kinds  of  grain. 
There  is  a  coal-pit  near  the  town.  The  inhabitants  in  183S 
were  3740  for  the  town,  or  4910  for  the  whole  commune. 
There  is  a  large  paper-mill,  in  wb.  <]h  100  workmen  an 
employed 
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€>081OH-HOUSX.  the  buflding  in  which  the  bunneas 
!■  oondnoted  of  collecting  that  part  of  the  public  rorenue 
which  is  derived  from  duties  charged  upon  the  importation 
or  exportation  of  merchandise.  In  common  jtarlance,  the 
term  custom-house  has  a  more  extensive  signification,  and 
a  understood  to  embrace  the  establishmeat  by  means  of 
which  that  branch  of  the  public  revenue  is  coUeoted  and 
its  rcwulations  are  enfiMrcea. 

CUSTOMS,  or  USAGES,  in  law  (consuetudines),  are 
either  general  or  local.  The  first  kind  consists  of  those 
usages  which  having  prevailed  throughout  England  from 
time  immemorial,  but,  without  their  wiginal  institution 
having  been  handed  down  to  tis  in  leewds  or  writing  have 
been  recognized  by  judicial  decision  *,  and  form  that  com- 
mon law,  or  lex  non  scripta,  which  is  the  ciaet  foundation  of 
En^h  jurisprudence.  To  like  immemorial  usage  is  to  he 
ascribed  the  existence  of  such  parts  of  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  as  i^om  the  earliest  times  have  formed  the  rule  in  the 
king's  ecclesiastical,  miUtary,  and  admiralty  tribunals,  and 
also  in  the  courts  of  the  two  English  universities.  These 
laws  of  foreign  origin  subsist  however  only  as  inferior 
branches  of  the  customary  law,  subject  to  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  their  proceedings  by  the  superior 
temporal  courts,  and  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of 
construction  assigned  by  these  last  to  the  statute  law. 

These  general  customs  of  the  realm,  which  form  the 
lommon  law,  properly  so  called,  alone  wairant  the  existence 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  supwior  courts ;  and  can  only 
be  drawn  into  question  there.  These  general  custwns,  as 
originally  methodised  by  the  Saxon  kings,  and  in  some 
eases  modified  in  the  earl^  Norman  reigns,  supplied  those 
fundamental  rules  by  which,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by 
express  enactment,  the  course  of  inheritances,  the  interpre- 
tation of  acts  of  parliament,  and  most  of  the  remedies  for 
oivil  and  criminal  injuries  are  regulated.  Numerous  axioms 
essential  to  the  administration  of  common  justice  have  no 
other  binding  force  than  antient  and  uninterrupted  usage, 
which  has  obtained  the  force  of  law  by  the  recognition  of 
the  courts.   [Common  Law.] 

Among  these  general  customs  must  be  enumerated  those 
laws  which  govern  the  {Articular  bodies  of  men  to  which 
they  relate;  merchants,  innkeepers,  carriers,  ownei-s  of 
lands  a4j(Hninff  the  sea  coast,  8u».  &c^  as  well  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  partumlar  eounties  or  boroughs,  in  the  particular 
instancei  of  ^velkind  and  Bnoi^h  English.  That  custom 
called  Uie  law  of  the  road,  by  whieh  riders  and  drivers  are 
expected  to  keep  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  that  respecting 
iwvants  hired  at  yearly  wages,  by  which  either  master  or 
servant  may  determine  the  contract  at  a  month's  warning, 
or  on  paying  a  month's  wages,  have  been  recognized  by 
the  coivts  from  time  to  time  as  parts  of  the  common  law. 
These,  like  the  rest,  originated  m  general  convenience,  and 
being  gradually  drawn  more  into  notice  by  fi:«quent  recur- 
rence, nave  been  finally  sanctioned  by  judicial  authority. 
For  immemorial  customs  may  be  extended  to  things  and 
circumstances  which  arise  at  the  present  times.  Thus  a 
custom  from  time  immemorial  that  all  officers  of  a  court  of 
justice  shall  be  exempt  ftom  serving  other  offices  includes 
offiooB  aeated  within  the  time  of  leral  memory,  but  cannot 
he  enlarged  heywd  the  extent  to  which  the  use  has  been 
carried :  for  i^t,  and  not  the  reason  of  the  thinft  deter- 
mines uie  courts  in  dedaringwhat  the  law  is  in  such  cases. 

The  customs  by  which  the  king's  superior  courts  of  West- 
minster Hall  leffulate  their  administration  of  justice,  are 
popularly  termed  their  practice.  These  mles  are  founded 
on  antient  usage,  and,  in  respect  of  their  universally,  form 
a  part  of  the  common  law  without  its  being  necessary  to 
sllege  custom  or  prescription  to  warrant  theoL 

Where  a  custom  is  alreadv  part  of  the  common  law.  tbe 
supmoT  courts  will  take  judicial  notice  of  its  existence  as 
such,  without  requiring  it  to  be  stated  in  the  written  plead- 
ings. Thus  each  of  these  tribunals  will  take  judicial  notice 
of  ito  own  customs  or  practice  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  rest ; 
whereas  the  practice  of  inferior  courts,  as  well  as  particular 
or  local  customs,  extending  to  certain  persons  or  distriota 
only,  being  therefore  diffbreat  from  aq^  contrary  to  the 

*  Bruton't  dtflnUm  of  a  «hIbb  U  Uila—'CiHunetado  vm  qnudnqiM 
*ro  iMBoliMnMar.tn  pMtibiii  nU  fttnit  mm  otcaUsB  u|«robata,  tt  vlani 
mgl*  obtliiet  loDgtBvl  r«i(n  lemporii  uni  et  eoMMciadliiiaiioii  art  vlH* 
UMritaa.'  (Biacton.  fol.  tU  «d.  Land.  IMS.)  Thia  !•  no  fnapt  dcBnWon  of 
a  enMom  ubanred  a*  if  ft  were  law,  by  tboaa  wIm  tad  It  eoBTorfaat  aad  im> 
aooabla;  but  we  e«ii  hardly  cooclnda  Mb  tUa  paaaafa  that  lUaaxaellrat  old 
«rilaT«laarir«rthatenaloiBe«iU  not  bn  lav  Ml  aada  ao  bv  the  BOMnim 
V»M^«r  Vkam  tn  when  lh«  eovanifn  fnnr  haa  Mkg^A  Mita 


common  law,  must,  with  the  exception  of  gmlkuid  wai 

Borough  English,  be  set  forth  with  due  invasion. 

This,  though  an  observation  apparently  technical  only, 
forms  in  its  wplication  the  test  by  which  we  distineiush 
general  from  the  local  or  particular  customs  just  deacnbed. 
These  latter  customs  must  necessarily  have  had  their  origin 
in  thd  pecuhsr  vrants  of  their  respective  districts,  and  are 
the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  similar  usages  from  which 
Alfred  and  his  Saxon  successors  collected  those  laws  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  common  law  of  the  nation 
at  the  time. 

Many  of  these  customs,  for  reasons  now  fc^otteo,  wen 
permitted  to  remain  in  some  counties,  dties,  and  manors 
sc.  in  their  former  vigour,  though  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  are  confirmed  by  Ms^ns 
Charta  and  other  acts  of  parliament  Such  ire  the  custom 
of  jgavelkind  (abolished  in  Wales  by  staL  Henry  VIU.),  In- 
which  all  the  sons  inherit  ahfce,  of  Borough  Ei^liah,  1^ 
which  lands  held  in  burgage  tenure  dracend  to  the  youi^ect, 
instead  ofthe  eldest  son;  andof  some  boroughs,  that  wicbws 
shall  have  dower  of  all,  instead  of  a  third  of  their  husband's 
lands.  A  more  striking  instance  is  that  custom  in  many 
cities  and  towns  to  hold  courts  for  trial  of  causes  without 
royal  grMt  The  particular  customs  of  manors  as  to  de- 
scend Sec,  are  also  of  this  kind,  and  bind  the  copyhold  and 
customary  tenants.  The  existence  of  every  such  local 
custom,  with  tiie  exceptions  above  noticed,  as  well  as  its 
appUcation  in  each  particular  case,  must  be  alleged  in  the 
pleadings,  and  proved,  like  qny  other  foot,  before  a  jury: 
sometimes  tb^  are  open  to  evidence  without  being  pleaded. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  these  questions  be  entertained 
by  an  ecclesiastical  court  without  the  consent  the  party 
impugning  the  custom. 

Such  customs  of  London  as  do  not  concmi  the  property 
of  the  corporate  body  itself  are  proved  by  a  peculiar  mode, 
that  of  a  certificate  to  the  superior  courts  of  law  from  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  conveyed  by  the  mouth  of  their 
recorder  in  a  solemn  ceremoniu;  without  this  certificate 
these  courts  will  not  take  judicial  notice  of  them. 

A  particular  custom  to  be  valid  must  have  been  used 

*  from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  ths 
contrary.'  This  is  'prescription,'  or  'title  by  prescriptkn-, 
and  more  accurately  describes  what  is  commonly  calles 

*  time  immemorial,'  which  means,  says  Littleton.  *  that  do 
living  witness  hath  heard  any  moof  or  had  any  knowledge 
to'  the  contrary,*  and  as  lord  Coke  adds,  'that  there  is  no 

nf  by  record  or  writing  or  otherwise  to  tbe  eontzary.' 
as  been  doubted  whether  a  prescription  (in  its  proper 
sense)  and  a  custom  can  coexist  There  is  some  curiota 
learning  on  this  point  collected  in  the  ailments  and  judg- 
ment in  Blewett  v.  Tregoning,  3  Ad.  and  ElUs.  It  ms 
held  that  a  custom  in  a  particular  market  that 

Sound  of  butter  sold  in  it  should  weigh  18  oz.  was  ba^ 
eing  directly  contrary  to  a  statute  of  Charles  II..  which 
enacted  that  every  pound  avoirdupois  throughout  ttt 
kingdom  sbould  weigh  16  oz.  only.  The  right  to  a  psr- 
ticular  custom  must  have  been  continued  within  limt 
of  memory  peaceably  and  without  lawful  intemiptioo,  uA 
will  not  be  lost  by  mete  disuse  for  ten  or  twenty  yesis. 
though  in  such  ease  to  establish  it  by  proof  beoosnes  mm 
difficult.  But  it  cannot  stand  against  an  express  acto.' 
parliament  to  the  contrary,  for  that  itself  proves  a  tint 
when  the  right  to  such  a  custom  could  not  exist.  It  nm 
also  be  BO  nir  reasonable,  according  to  the  standard  w 
ranted  by  authority  of  law,  ihat  though  no  particular  eri]pa 
can  now  be  assigned  for  it,  or  though  the  state  of  things  a 
which  it  is  known  to  have  arisen  Iws  been  altered,  no  seal 
l^al  reason  can  be  given  against  its  continuance.  If  it 
may  have  had  a  legal  and  reasonable  uigin,  it  shall  be  fse- 
sumed  that  it  actually  had  it;  and  its  varying  from  tiv 
general  law  forms  no  ot^ection,  for  that  is  the  very  easenv  of 
a  particular  custom ;  but  if  it  be  so  contrary  to  anv  kaon 
rule  or  principle  of  law,  or  to  the  good  of  the  public,  «  d 
a  multitude  of  persons,  that  it  cannot  be  presumed  to  ban 
had  a  reasonable  commencement  in  voluntary  agreanaj 
for  some  beneficial  object,  as  for  securing  poaaossions,  rn- 
moting  trade,  or  supprrasing  friutd,  it  will  be  voUL  w-^f 
no  length  of  nsage  would  render  good  a  custom  of  the  » 
cretary  of  state's  office  to  issue  warrants  in  fcoueral  leiik 
against  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  UbeL  wtsir 
out  naming  them ;  that  course  being  contrary  to  clear  sm 
weQ-settled  principles  of  law,  whieh  will  notiSuAr  a  mtn 
officer  to  decide  on  tl^^fl^^lejpt^^ai^^wd.  Agu. 
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Acnatom  in  an  mfenor  oourtto  by  ouUM  by  sixjuronm 
held  bad,  as  contrary  to  th<s  common  law,  tuoufdi  saved  in 
Wales  in  some  instaneea  by  a  statute  of  Hennr  vIII^  con- 
firming inch  custom  when  it  then  existed.  But  long 
usage  and  acquiescence  in  one  uniform  payment,  or  in  ex- 
emptii^  persona  particularly  situated  from  contributi^  to 
it,  an  cogent  evidence  that  it  is  reasonable;  fai  as  Lord' 
Manafield  once  said,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  during  a 
bng  period  of  ^eaxs  one  half  the  parties  were  knavoa  in 
Trongftilly  receiving  that  to  whioli  they  wen  not  entltledt 
and  w  wier  fools  for  submitting  to  an  uuust  demand. 
It  belongi  to  the  judges  of  the  courts  to  decide  on  what  is 
teaiMiable  when  brought  judicially  before  them. 

Whore  a  custom  is  harmleaa  in  itself  and  affords  xetn^r 
tion  to  a  number  of  penons,  though  to  the  temporary  in- 
coarenieuce  of  an  individual,  it  will  be  upheld  and  referred 
to  a  l^al  origin.  Thus  a  custom  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
parish  to  pky  at  cricket,  or  dance  on  private  property  in  the 
pariih,  was  held  good,  as  the  lord  might  have  annexed  this 
condition  to  his  original  grant  of  the  land.  A  custom  must 
also  be  certain  as  to  tna  description  of  parties  benefited, 
and  compulaocy,  without  its  deiiending  on  the  capriee  of 
any  third  peraon  whether  it  can  be  acted  on  or  not  It 
must  also  be  oonsistent;  for  repugnancy  to  any  other 
local  custom  wonld  be  plainly  contrary  to  that  origin  in 
common  oonsant  on  which  alone  it  itandi*  and  laAfy,  it 
must  be  itarietly  pursued*  being  derogatory  of  the  common 
law. 

Local  oustom  varies  fr<nn  {wesmptioa  in  this:  the  fomw 
is  alleged  in  legal  forms  as  existing  not  in  any  person 
certain,  but  within  a  certain  named  district,  without  shoving 
any  l«|al  cause  or  ooosideration  for  it ;  wlwreaa  prescription 
must  have  a  presumed  legal  origin,  and  is  either  a  per- 
sonal right,  always  claimed  in  the  name  of  a  person  certain 
and  his  ancestors,  or  those  whose  estate  he  has,  or  by  a 
body  ftiHtic  and  their  predecetftors,  or  ebe  is  in  a estate; 
Tilt  a  r^ht  attached  to  the  ownership  of  a  particular 
estate,  and  only  exercisable  1^  ttiose  who  are  swsed  of  it 
iiUl  enstiwiB  <tf  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  b^  which  par- 
sons not  frennen  w«e  prevented  ftom  keepmg  shops  or 
using  trades  or  handi(»afts  within  them,  were  abolished  1^ 
5  &  6  William  IV.,  evp.  76,  sec  14.  [PaxscKiFnoN.] 

Customs  of  traders,  or  seamen,  as  also  of  agriculture, 
mining.  Sec,  will  be  followed  in  the  construction  of  uon- 
traet%  unless  tbevare  inconsistent  with  their  express  terms, 
and,  subject  to  tnat  condition,  the^  are  admissible  even  to 
annex  incidents  to  them  as  to  which  they  are  silent.  The 
*  custom  of  itte  country*  means  the  custom  of  all  parts  of 
the  countrr  to  which  it  can  in  its  nature  be  applied.  Thus 
a  custom  that  land  accruing  imperceptibly  to  the  sea-shore 
belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  share,  ap^es  to  all  such  parts 
of  the  realm  s»  a^jmn  the  aaa,  nnlesB  limttad  in  terms  to  a 
partieulsr  district 

The  immemoriality  of  a  partioular  local  custom  may  be 
sufficiency  proved  by  living  witnesses  attesting  i^ular 
existence  for  twenbr  years,  unless  cmtradicted  by  oontracy 
proof.  'Upon  this  doctrine  wttl  be  found  to  depend  a  ffreat 
Tariety  of  public  as  well  as  private  rights  to  antient  offices, 
estrays,  treasure  trov^  wreck,  nomination  (tf  juries,  &c ; 
as  well  as  to  tolls  of  marketa,  port  duties,  tithes,  antient 
rents,  &C.,  and  to  exemptions  nom  those  burdens.  The 
numerical  amount  of  instances  in  which  the  privilege 
elaimed  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  must  be  considerable 
or  not  according  to  the  frequency  or  tite  rarity  with  which 
th^  may  be  natanll;^  existed  to  recur.  Thus  in  a  co^bold 
custom  of  surrenderu^  in  fee  so  as  to  bar  an  entail,  a  sin- 
gie  instance  of  user,  though  incapable  oi  makii^  a  custom,  is 
evidence  snfflci^t  to  support  it,  if  not  nnreaswable  in  itself. 

Reiterated  ihotsof  user  make  a  custom  of  trade;  but  the 
mere  opinion  of  merchants  is  not  suiBaent  for  that  purpose; 
nor  can  any  course  of  action  pursued  under  coloiu  of  a 
custom  of  merchants  alter  a  general  nile  <^  common  laif 
when  established  bv  judicial  ^cisions. 

A  long  eontiauea  usage  for  exempting  particular  persons 
from  a  local  burden,  will,  if  necessary,  be  supported  oy  pre- 
suming that  it  originated  in  an  act  of  parliament  now  tost 
thougD  no  length  of  usage  wiH  countervail  the  terms  of  a 
statute  to  the  contrary. 

CUSTOMS-DUTIBS  consist  for  the  most  part  of  taxes 
levied  upon  goods  and  produce  bxou^t  for  oonsnmption 
from  foiaign  eountries ;  such  duties  are  sometimes  coUwrted 
upon  exports  made  to  foreign  oonntriea,  and  upon  goods 
and  produce  passing  from  one  port  to  another  or  the  same 


country.  Of  this  nature  were  the  duties  on  eoals,  slate, 
and  stone,  carried  coastwise  from  one  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  another,  which  duties  were  repealed  in  1831. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small-rated  export  duty  upon  coals, 
hare-skins,  rabbit-skins,  and  sheep's  wool,  and  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of  one-half  per  cent  on  the  shipment  to  foreifm 
coUD tries  of  some  articles  of  British  production,  the  whMe 
customs-revenue  oi  this  kin^;dom  is  now  dsriyed  from  duties 
chaif[ed  upon  the  imnortatua  for  oonsumpUim  of  foreign 
and  eoloual  mwy^f^^iitp 

The  earliest  statute  passed  in  this  country,  whereby  tha 
crown  was  authorised  to  levy  customs-duties,  was  the  Srd 
(tf  Edward  I.  The  mode  long  employed  in  the  collection  of 
these  duties  was  to  affix  a  certain  rate  or  value  upon  eadi 
kind  or  article  of  merchandise,  and  to  grant  what  was  called 
a  mbtidii  upon  these  rates,  lliis  subsidy  was  generally  one 
shilling  of  duty  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  value  assigned 
in  the  book  of  rates.  The  early  ants  granting  these  duties 
speak  of  them  as  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The 
word  tonnage  was  applied  to  a  specific  duty  chaiged  on  the 
importation  of  each  tun  of  wine  and  the  exportation  of 
each  tun  <^  ben';  and  the  word  poundage  was  ^^ied  to 
other  artides  vslned  as  already  explained. 

The  first  'book  of  mtes  agreea  upon  by  the  House  of 
Commou,*  is  believed  to  be  that  compiled  by  a  committee 
in  1642,  during  the  r«gn  of  (Sharlesl.,  and  published  under 
the  authori^  t/t  the  House  by  Lawrence  Blaiklock.  The 
next  book  of  rates  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was  also 
published  by  order  of  the  House  cS  Commons  in  1660,  the 
year  of  the  restwation  of  Charles  H.  In  the  fifteenth  and 
twenty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  the  principle 
of  poundage  was  altered  as  respected  some  articles,  and  upon 
those  articles  specific  duties  were  charged  instead,  though 
the  system  was  still  followed  with  regard  to  the  great  bulk  of 
articles.  But  in  the  reigns  of  William  m.  anoAnne  many 
addittonsl  specific  rates  were  imposed,  in  place  of  the 
valuation  ibr  the  subsidy  This  eoorsa  of  snbstitution  was 
continned  fkom  time  to  time,  and  some  other  innovations 
were  adopted  by  which  the  stmplid^  of  the  antient  plan  was 
destn^rea ;  so  that  in  a  work  of  authori^,  pubUdied  by  Hr. 
Henry  Saxby,  of  the  Custom-House,  LoiMon,  in  1757,  we 
find  as  many  as  thirty-nine  principal  branches  of  customs- 
duties,  with  subdivisions  applying  to  different  kinds  of 
goods,  thereby  introducing  a  d^ee  of  complication  into  the 
sutnect  which  must  have  causiad  great  emharraasment  to 
traders. 

The  difficulties  here  mentioned-were  increased  by  the  great 
number  of  acts  of  parliament  passed  from  year  to  year  for 
altering  the  duties  or  r^ulations  of  this  branch  of  the  re- 
venue ;  and  the  great  bulk  and  intricacy  of  the  customs-lam 
had  caused  such  inconvenience  that  about  the  year  1 8 1 0  the 
lords  of  the  IVeasury  employed  Mr.  Jickling  to  prepare  a 
digest  of  those  laws.  Five  years  irare  em^t^rea  in  com- 
pleting this  task,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  la- 
twrious  nature  of  the  work,  and  of  the  uecesuty  for  ila 
perfiMrmance,  from  the  feet  that  the  digest  forms  a  large 
octavo  volume  of  1375  pages.  Hie  work  is  intituled  *A 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  Customs,  comprising  a  Sum- 
msry  of  the  Statutes  in  force  from  Uie  earliest  period  to 
the  53rd  George  HI.  inclusive.'  The  effect  of  the  numerous 
fresh  enactments  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  this  eno- 
sition  of  the  revenue  laws  was  very  soon  ^tparent  and  in 
1823,  Mr.  Hume,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  then 
comptroller  of  the  Customs  in  the  port  of  Londbn,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  IVeasury  *  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a 
general  law  or  set  of  laws  for  tiie  consolidation  of  the  Cus- 
toms of  the  United  Kin^om.'  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  Mr.  Hume  prepared  U  bjUs  under  tiie  firibwing 
heads: — 

Aa  A«t  far  a«  Huaimnt  of  the  Caatosu.  6  OMCft  tT«  Mf.  lOf. 
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far  tlM  Pnmtioa  of  8mi 


BsgnhtkiB  of  tlw  CnrtBMi. 
bm  of  SmoallVt 
u     fcr  tbi  EMounigmABtaf  Btiliih  SUyping 
«ad  Naviguun,  .... 
ftiT  tb«  R«gUtoriB|  of  Brititli.VeMali, 
for  fnntliif  Dntlw  of  Cubm*. 
S>r  uw  WmboadBf  of  Goodi. 
to  max  oeitalB  Uoontlw  ud  AUomnM 

of  ClHtoU.  

to  texniate  Uie  Trade  al  t)w  Britlah  Pot- 
MaiK^i  abroMd,  ..... 
fcc  ninhUaa  Um  Tfaia  «f  llw  Itk  of  Hut 
tu  wydaMa^VttJa  ouijlBg  PuNngm 
to  nn]||>  pferii,      «      ■      ■  . 
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No.  497. 


Hiese  several  acts  received  the  roya  assent  in  July, 
1835,  and  were  respeetivrty  bfoi^ifat  int 
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Ist  Jamurjr,  ISM.  In  thmr  eflbet  Hsi^  linto  rendered 
Cho  greatest  bendit  to  the  commerce  apd  Hw  rerenue  of 
Ae  oountnr,  hj  substituting  nmplicity  fbr  coiu|>lexity,  and 
eertkintjr  vn  the  confltctii^  opimons  and  varyu^  practice 
of  those  by  whom  the  pietiius  statate^  vere  practkally 
■dminifltered.  The  number  of  tboae  statates;  many  of 
wlucli  wore  obsolete,  that  vere  repealed  by  the  flrat  of  these 
11  acts,  amounted  to  44S.  Many  subsequent  acts  aSseting 
tlw  euatoma-Tefenne  haire  certainly  been  pasaed,  but  the 
whole  cufltoma-laws  of  this  counti7  now  in  force  are  ooa- 
tahied  in  one  modentily  riiied  oetavo  volume,  in  irtiieh  the 
anbieet  sppears  eleated  fiotti  all  oomplexi^. 

Tbn  amrant  of  enatoma-^tiBB  colleoted  in  tta  United 
Kii^dun  doni^  aaoh  of  flie  laat  ten  yean  haa  been  ea 
fbllowB : — 


1827  . 

£21.009,052 

1832  . 

£19,684.674 

>828  . 

20*608.710 

,    1833  . 

.  18,575.182 

1629  . 

20.571.837 

1634  . 

21,118,920 

1830  . 

SI.0B4.524 

183$  . 

22,990,877 

1831  . 

19,645.939  ' 

1836  . 

23,796.622 

The  great  bulk  of  this  revenue  is  eollected  f^om  a  vny 
imall  nunber  of  articles.  Upon  six  of  these,  vu^  spirits, 
sugar,  tea,  timber,  tt^MUxso,  and  wine,  the  amount  colleoted 
in  1836  ouaeded  19  millions,  and  ^2  out  of  23}  millions  in 
the  same  year  was  afforded  by  17  articles,  the  least  im- 
portant of  which  furnished  102,108/.  to.tha  revenue.  Tbe 
eleven  articles  which,  with  the  six  already  enumerated, 
make  up  the  22  millipas  of  duty,  are  butter,  cheese,  coffee, 
currants,  raisina,  molasses,  seeds,  silk  manu&ctuxeai  tallow, 
cotton,  and  sheep's  wooL  The  ruauning  amount,  less 
than  two  mill'"F's,  is  levied  upon  a  long  list  comp^i^me 
several  hundred  irliclea  of  mraobandise.  as  to  a  large  pro- 

Srtion  of  whieh  the  ^sadvantage  to  the'fbralgn  trade  of 
}  countxT  must  be  out  of     pntportion  gmater  |hu  the 
ben^t  yielded  to  the  remnufc  ■ 

CtiST&IN.  one  of  the  eighteen  ODoles  into  nhieh  the 
BOfomment  (MP  FranUbrt,  in  the  Fraaaiu  peevinde  of  Bran- 
OKihurg,  is  divided.  Its  ana  is  about  294  iqinare  miles, 
and  it  ocmtaina  about  40,800  iohabitants;  an  inewBas  of 

11,900  since  theurear  1817.  It  lies  on  eadi  side  of  the 
Oder,  into  whiob  the  Warthe  flows  at  Ciistrin.  The  westwn 
parts  are  whollv  oompoied  of  marsh  bad  and  swamps,  and 
contain  the '  Odobniok,'  or  swamp  of  liie  Oder:  theeaatMm 
parts  are  at  a  greatu'  elrntion.  and  are  well  wooded.  The 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  cattle-breeding ; 
the  ciroe,  howsvei;  grows  ieom  enough  for  its  coUBOmption, 
besides  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco. 

GUSTRIN,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  in  52"  35^  N.  lat. 
and  14*40'  B.  loogi  is  &  strong  fortress  placed  at  the  cod- 
fluence  of  the  ^H^irthe  with  the  Oder,  and  encompassed 
on  all  sides  by  marshes  and  water.  The  first  fortifica- 
tions were  oonsttueted  1^  John,  Hamave  of  Branden- 
burg, in  IMS:  It  foil  intoAefauidsof&e  Swedes  in  1631. 
All  but  Aree  iKnaes  were  destroyed  in  a  bombaxdment  by 
the  Rusilani,  of  ^ht  days  onl^  in  Aiuiiut.  1758 ;  it  sur* 
rendered  unoonditionaHy  to  the  Ereneh,  November  1,  1806, 
and  was  given  up  by  diem,  March  1,  1B14.  Hie  town  itself 
and  its fortUteations  ate  of  small  extent;  but  without  them 
it  oomptises  the  new  town,  the  intrenchments  on  the  1^ 
bank  of  die  Oder,  which  is  connected  with  the  new  town  by 
awooden  bridge  875  feet  long,  and  a  long  suburb  running 
along  the  r^ht  bank  of  t^e  Oder,  as  well  as  two  smaller 
suburbs.  Ctistrin  has  two  Protestant  churches,  a  gymna- 
sium, hospital,  and  bridewell ;  about  600  booses,  and  5600  in- 
habitants. The  manuftietorea  consist  ofwooUene,  stockings, 
starch,  brandy,  and  beer.  Much  grain  and  cattle  are  sold, 
but  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort  renders  its  external  trade 
eomMrativdy  insiguiflcant 

CUTCH.  a  principality  lying  between  22*!  and  25*  If.  lat 
and  between  68*  sod  72*  B.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Great  Sandy  Desert,  on  tiie  east  and  the 
aouth  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  and  on  the  west  by  ttie  Koree 
or  eastern  outlet  of  the  Indus.  The  country  is  batutally 
divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  IJiat  towards  the  ioutit 
is  an  irregular  hilly  tract;  the  northern  part,  called". 
Runn,  is  an  extensive  salt  morass,  160  miles  l^g  firom 
east  to  west;  and  varying  in  breadth  from  4  to  60 
miles.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Runn  is  ccimpWtely 
covered  with  water,  and  the  country  to  the  south  is  quite 
insulated.  During  the  dry  monsoon  the  waters  retire,  and 
theRann  aamniea  a  divevBifted  appearance.  In  some  parts 
it  is  ecUl  an  impaaaaUe  salt  iwamp;  in  other  puis  tiiere 


are  great  banks  <^  Aiy  unproduetive  sand,  eovend  ooeauoo- 
ally  with  saline  inonuAations,  while  ether  parts  -afford  to- 
lerable pssture.  During  the  rainy  aeeBon,  the  Rudu  ca.u 
be  traversed  with  difficulty,  and  bnly  tn  certain  parts,  h\ 
horsemen. 

The  sofl  of  the  habitable  part  of  the  eoontry  la  for  the 
most  part  clay,  covered  with  about  five  indies  of  deep  sand 
Tewarda  die  eaBt  the  sofl  is  kwaiy,  and  near  the  bills  the 
fuxfooe  is  eomed  wtth  vidcanio  matttt,  and  abounds  wiili 
speeimensof  metalUoseiHis.  A  range  of  hUls,  named  the 
Lakhi.  running  east  and  wast  ttmni^  the  centra  M  this 
part  of  Ctttoh.  divides  it  into  two  neeily  equ^  portlom. 
These  hills  are  one  continuous  mass  of  rock,  destitute  of 
•ofl  and  of  water,  exoept  during  the  rainy  eeoaon,  when  the 
water  forms  channels  for  itedi;  ttrougfa  which  it  rushes  to 
the  plain  on  eeeh  side.  A  high  bank  ot  sand  extradB  along 
the  shore  the  whole  distance  flrom  the  Indus  to  the  Gulf  oi 
Cutoh.  But  little  wood  is  found  m  the  prineipality.  A 
few  common  llrees  haVe  been  planted  about  the  villa^ 
uid  Imtong  ^m  are  date-trees,  which  yield  fruit  of  good 
quali^.  The  eultiv^on  of  cotton  is  earned  on  eztensiraly, 
and  tike  produce  sported  in  return  for '  grain,  of  which  a. 
sufficiency  la  not  grown  for  oonsttmption,  wd  vbi^  is  pro- 
cured fliom  O^erat  and  fiinde.  ma  ote'oeeuie  geDerallf 
thronchcHtt  the  country,  and  in  nuMt  parts  eoal  is  found  in 
abununbe.  Great  expeotationfe  were  at  otte  time  formed  m 
to  the  advantages  to  be  itoirod  flom  the  eoal.  but  the 
quality  has  not  proved  such  as  to  encourage  the  expense 
of  erea^^  miniiw  establishmeots.  A  mine  situated  about 
three  miles  ttom  Bhoqj  was  worked  enerimentally  by  crder 
of  the  Bombay  government  in  1836,  out  was  aoon  aban- 
doned. Tbe  coal  that  was  worked  lay  in  two  seams,  each 
seven  inches  thick,  and  about  tvelve  inches  apart.  Another 
mine  was  opened  in  182S  at  Seesagbud,  ^joat  19  miteii 
firom  Handavee,  where  also  th«e  were  found  two  veins, 
tSie  upper  one  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  otbe: 
13  inches  thick. 

The  horses  of  Cutch  are  much  esteemed ;  the  oxeu  are  <^ 
a  very  inferior  description.  Goats  and  sheep  btb  very  mi- 
mvDus.  The  wool  of  the  latter  is  of  ktng  stime  but  coaise, 
answering  well  for  dm  manufeeture  of  blaoKets  and  car- 
peting: ue  weid^t  of-  the  fleeee  avMages  from  four  and  t 
naif  to  five  pounds.  Coane  wboUea  moths  an  made  aai 
used  by  the  inhabitants.  Towards  the  north,  and  near 
the  Runn,  wild  asses  are  voy  num»ons,  and  are  met  wiHi 
in  herds  of  sixty  or  Seventy  together.  ITiis  ■"im»1  is  laigtr 
and  stronger  than  the  tame  ass.  It  is  fleroe  and  untame- 
able  in  its  nature,  and  when  unable  to  procure  pastunsc  a 
the  desert  lands,  advances  mto  the  indosed  country,"  and 
does  much  damage  to  the  grain  oopa:  the  lleeb  is  said  » 
be  good  eating. 

The  prinei^  towns  of  Guteh  are,  Aigar  [Ajtjak},  Kmx^', 
the  modem  capital,  Luckput  Bunder,  Bfuidavee;  Rohci. 
and  lUuah.   Bhoog  was  ibundcid  about  200  yean  ago  bi 
Rao  Bharra:  it  stands  oik  the  sontii-weet  tiSo  of  a  lulL  e 
33*  18'  N.  lat  and  69"  50^  E.  long.  The  fbrtOleatioBs  ait- 
coctensiv^  but  being  badly  planned  tflbrfl  lifttn  protecur 
to  tile  place.   The  town  has  a  bandaome  appennnee  fine 
a  distance ;  it  contains  several  inosques  and  pagodas  f  ' 
^riiite  masonry,  interspersed  with  planmtionaof  date-tre^ 
but  on  a  nearer  approach  ihere  are  found  to  be  a  Imrge  p  - 
portion  of  mean  dwellings.   Hie  palace  of  the  ran  is  a  larr- 
and  well-built  slmcture,  covCTed  with  a  kind  of  nbf . 
enamel,  which  gives  it  a  very  handsome  appearance.  T: 
population  amounted,  in  1818,  to  20,000,  amon^  vbp-. 
wer^  many  ingenious  goldsmiths  and  iewellers.  £uckf 
Bundw,  formerly  called  Bustabunder.but  vhieh  obm:s^- 
its  present  name  in  1793,  when  the  fort  of  Luckput  n- 
bnil^  stands  near  the  east  side  of  the  Korne,  in  23*  4' 
N.  latr  .ond  68*  56'  S.  loi^.,  75  miles  nortlk-vest  fr  c 
Bhocj}.    The  town  is  built  on  the  brow  of  u.  hOl,  ^lici 
•rises  ftom     swampy  plain;  it  contains  oittv  abom 
inhabitants,  and  is  principally  important  as  oeine  on  vjt 
high  load  from  Bhooj  and  Bfandavee  into  Sinde.  Preni--..- 
to  the  *^at  'earthquake  of  1*8 1*9-1  the  ■commuirieati<m  fr.r 
this  town  to  tb^  head'of  tbe  aistuary  of  the  Km-^  va$  \ 
means  of  it-^all-shalloV creek,  nav^glble  only  br 
boats,  but  the  efiect.of  this. con'vulaon  was  to  deepen 
wuter  to  eighteen'ftet,'and  effec^ttudly  to  open  the  naT;^. 
tion J  it  is  howeVtA-  not  a  ptace  of  faitich  trade. 

Mandavee.  the  princi^iu  sea-port  of  Cutch,  is  astuated  * 
the  shore  of  the  Indian  Oceaii  on  the  nortli  side  of  i:> 
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K.  long  H UkdaTOS  w  the  mort  {MipillHit  jiaoo  ia  tbe  ptib- 
eipality,  and  contriiu  59,000  ioMbituitB,  who  ue  prin- 
cipalh  Bhattias,  Banyanit  and  Bralumna:  Umfb  are  bat 
few  Hobammedans.  Tbe  port  ia  an  open  roadstead  with  a 
cre^;  there  are  250  Tesseb  belonging  to  the  slaoe.  by 
means  of  which  a  Tery  eorafdemble  trade  is  oarrnd  on  with 
Zangoebar  and  the  whole  east  coast  of  AAica,  with  the  Red 
Sm  and  Anibta,  with  the  Pwsian  Gvi£,  Uekran,  and 
Sinde,  and  with  India  as  fcr  as  Geylbn.   The  Tesaeli  em- 
ployed in  Ais  traffis  vary  from  &6  to  300  tons  biutlMo; 
they  carry  a  la^e  lateen  sail,  and  haw  two  inaata,  but 
are  never  decked;  th^  aM  navigHted  by  native  f^ots, 
who  have  acquired  the  use  of  the  quadrant,  and  steer 
by  elrnrts.    The  natives  aaaert  that  the  fcieign  tnde  of 
Mandavee  has  existed  far  averj  ioat^  period,  but  it  appean 
tbat  the  naatioal  Aill  of  tbrir  nutrinett  ireeeivad  great  im* 
pnn'enieDt  Arom  the  inslructions  of  a  native  H^peot  named 
Ram-Sing',  irtiewas  carried  to  Holland  about  a  oentuiy  ago, 
and  after  a  rendenee  in  Surope  of  some  years*  duratioii, 
relumed  home  *  with  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  nanigationt 
sbip-buildinK.  aitd  other  arte,  iniich  have  been  ever  Mnee 
preserved.*  The  most  valuable  branch  of  the  trade  of  Man- 
davee is  that  carried  on  with  tba  eastern  coast  of  Aftiea,  a 
distance  of  3000  miles,  whence  the  merchantB  of  Catoh 
prooQTe  ivory,  rhinooera  hides,  and  other  valilablc  articles. 
Tbt  prineipail  article  of  enort  is  aottim.  Rohur,  also  a  sea- 
port, is  ntuated  in  the  QuT  of  Catch  oppoeite  to  Wumania 
on  the  Gujent  peninsula,  and  is  in  23"  2'  N.  lot,  and  70° 
31'  E.  laag^  about  twelve  nfiee  ftom  Anjar:  the  d^th  of 
water  in  this  part  of  the jrulf  doea  m»t  admit  tbe  .ipumgb  of 
any  but  small  vessels.  The  chief  trade  of  Rohur  is  earned 
«i  with  Gnierat.  Tohrah,  a  populous  ^aoe.  iidmlnted  priO' 
cipally      Hindus,  is  a  fortified  town  about  diirty  mflaa 
aouth-east  ftom  Luokput  Bunder,  fm  the  n»d-heCweeB  that 
place  and  Mawlavee. 

The  population  of  Cutch  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
400,000  souls,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans, 
nnd  the  greater  twrt  of  the  remaining  half  Hindus.  The 
Jharejah- tribe  of  Rajpoots,,  who  were  estimated  in  1S18  to 
amount  to  18,00t,  are  belieyer*  in  tbe  Kotan,  and  at  the 
same  time  adhere  to  many  Hindu  observances.  This  tribe, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Rao  or  sovereign  prinoe  of  Cutch, 
is  remankabls  ftir  the  abneat  untvefsal  praotiee  of  female 
inftndeide,  a  praetioe  whidi  the  English  nwemment  haa 
TBinly  endeavoured  to  suppresi.  Oaptain  Mumwdok  Ae 
political  resident  at  Bhocj,  oproseed  hit  opinion  that  tba 
tbtal  number  of  females  b^ncing  by  birth  to  tbe  Jhangi^ 
tribe  who  were  alive  in  1618  didnot  exceed  thirty.  ThanioraW 
of  the  tribe  are  in  other  respects  said  to  be  very  d^;raded : 
they  are  ignorant.  Indolent,  and  almost  u&ivinnlly  adttoted 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors:  their  wives 
are  all  necessarily  procured  ft^im  among  other  trftMe. 

Engagements  m  amity  were  entered  into  betwiaeB  the 
British  and  the  government  ot  Cuteh  in  1609,  ostensibly 
with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  pirat^,  but  really  fbr  the 
exclusion  of  fbreiga  Bnro]»eam  ftom  the  country,  a  precau- 
tionary measine  Mopted  in  antiopation  of  a  threatened  in- 
ra^tion  of  Indihby  the  French.  In  1819,  in  ocmseqnence of 
depredations  committed  by  the  salijects  of  Cuwi  en  the 
territory  of  OuieoVtf,  var  aHy,  an  Engliib  fiwce  was 
sent  into  Gufeh,  the  Rao  was  deposed,  «nd  a  new  ehief 
placed  nptm  file  tiinme,  who  engaged  to  reoeive  a  tubsidiary 
force;  but  the  Rae  whom  ih«  EhgUdi  imtalMl  ^ving 
thrown  the  country  into  disorder  by  ndsgovamment,  he 
was  in  turn  deposed  likewise  in  October,  1819,  and  his  in- 
fant son,  Mifza  Rao  Sree  DeSsuljee,  set  tip  in  his  stead, 
under  a  council  oiP  regency,  of  which  the  British  resident 
was  a  member :  this  in  effect  placed  thi9  govennsent  of  the 
country  in  the  bands  of  the  English.  In  1822  a  fbrther 
treaty  was  made,  restoring  Anjar,  which  place  had  bees 
ceded  to  the  English  In  1816.  In  return  for  this  the  go- 
remment  of  Cutch  agreed  to  pay  86,000  rupees  per  annum, 
in  addition  to  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  lacs  of  rvpees  pre- 
rioosiy  payable.  It  was  ealenhted  that  tfaaae  VBin%  whii^ 
together  amounted  to  28,800/.,  would  htm  abiMbed  idwat 
aiie-fonrth  part  of  the  revenues  <^  the  state,'  but  it  was 
found  in  practice  that  they  groitly  exee>eded  one-half  the 
net  ^e^-ehue,  and  repeated  remissions  (rfa  considerable  por- 
tion have  been  found  necessary.  In  the  political  letter 
addressed  by  the  Court  of  Direetors  to  the  Bombay  govern^ 
ment  on  26th  May,- 1830(  semeof  the  evih.  are  pointed  out. 
irliich  appear  to  b»  almost  unavoidable  under  the  system  of 
Interfereooe  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Indiai)  governnevta. 


*  You  ham  b^  led.*  uy  tbe  Directou.*  *  into  a  mndi  mtva 
minute  interference  in  the  internal  administration  of  Citfdi 
tban  enlered  into  your  ooiMen4)latHm  when  jm  fbrmed  Uw 
pnaent  artmngeraeBt.  for  the  gpvnnment  of  that  eouotiy. 
This  e^itensioa  of  yoiir  diieet  authocih'  has  taken  plaoe,  as 
is  usual,  in  web  oase^  by  insensible  oegreei,  evils  having 
been  fi>unid  to.be  produoed  by  partial  interftrencs  wl^h  it 
required  a  greater  interference  to  remedy.' 

{Baports  (nf  CtmmtteK      Home  qf  Cmmom  w 
Aj^ra  ^Ii^a  i»  1830  and  1831.) 

CUTICLE,  the  external  skin  f>f  a  plant.  It  is  comoosed 
<^  one  or  mora  layem  .of  empty  flattened  cells,  which  adb«re 
firmly  to  each  other,  and  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  succu- 
Irat  te&dbr.tiasoe  placed  beasath  them.  The  thickness  of 
tha  aides  of  the  eeUa  renders  tbem  well  adapted  to  lepel 
mediabical  vifdnace^  and  the  air  -eavities  whiw  it  contains 
give  the  ctttinile  gnat  efficiency  as  a  slow  conductor  of  caloriiv 
enabliiig  it  on  tbe.ono  hand  to  prevent  the  escape  too  ra- 
pidly 01  the  internal  heat  ot  a  plaBt,  and  on  the  other  to 
guard  the  tissue  against  scorching  by  the  too  powerfid 
action  of  the  snn.  Aecoidingly  we  find  4ie  cuticle  thickest 
and  most  completely  organised  where  it  is  most  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  while:  in  submerged  plants  which 
never  are  exposed  ta  the  atmo»|Aere  at  all,  it  is  absent. 
When  plants  inhabit  damp  shady  places,  it  k  thinner ;  when 
they  grow  on  hot  dry  lotiUt  it  is  thicker  than-  uanal ;  and  it 
is  in  all  eases  found  to.be.aSsoted.in  a  similar  manner, 
Once  removed  it,ia  never  renewed. 

Sometimea  it  haa  bpettia^  thnH^  it  into  air-ehamlMm 
placed  beknr  i^  and  awkOMnings  are  guarded  fay  a  pair  of 
oblong  paralkt'OaDs,  whioi^  by  their  expansion  asd  con- 
traction, close  er  widiait  the  ociflaib  These  <mna  are  oalled 
stomales,  and  are  suppased  to  Im  nme  partiouiily  intended 
to  assist  in  the  rcRuration  of  pbUtta 

CUTTACK,  adistriotin  the  provinoeofOrwM,  hounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bemgal,  on  Ae  north-east  by  the 
provinee  of  Bengal,  on  the  west  by  various  Mahacatta  states ; 
and  on  tbe  south-west  by  the  Nathem  Cinars.  Its  length 
ftan  iHOth-east  to  seath-west  is  180  miles,  aad  its  avenge 
breadth  110  miles.  On  the  coast,  and  for  twenty  miles 
inl«id,the  oounlry  'is  low  and  catered  with  wood,  and  being 
■ub,Jeot  to  inundation  at  spring-tMss  is  very  msnby.  fi^ 
yond  tw0aty  miles  liom  the  sea  tbe  country  risss  am- 
ridaraUv,  andtbesoO  tsdryaad&rtUe.  At  a  farther  dis- 
tanoainlaBdof  twei^nilaBitsvsDi  inia  UDa^  ud  is  waH 
wooded;  sane  of  tin  tnea  an  valoaUe  Ibr ealriiiat  wnri^ 
scad  ethers  are  uasd  in  dyeii^.  The  forests  an  mwdi  ia- 
ibsled  by  wild  beasts.  Tbm  tef^n  thus  lynig  bsfond  tiw 
marshy  dcdta  is  called  the  Mogolbundy.  Bsyeod  this  is  a 
third  regieo,  which  is  billys  sm  esteau  wastwaid  as  ftr  as 
Ouniwaaa.  This  region  is  pareeUed  amnaig  sixteen  hara- 
dits^  Zamiodars,  who  are  under,  the  proteetioB  ^ 
English,  and  are  eonsideMd  as  tiihutey  rajahs,  paying 
the  rate  ef  about  '  eno'tantk  of  the  not  pxDdeoe  i»  uMr 
estates.  Hie  eountry  is  sabdtndad  under  these  Zamiadars 
into  a  gnat  number  of  estates,  wUehan  also  held  by  he>»- 
ditaiT  sueoession.  A  gnat  vMia^  of  minemis  ase  fimnd  m 
this  hilly  country:  mmb  metwith  in  saany  ipits;  and 
inferior  gansets  in  great  quantities. 

Cuttack  iswatessd  by  nameceaa  sttoaan^  ndisch,  dnrinc 
the  miny  seasoin,  beoome  k«re  rivcai.  lie  ptineipal  m 
ibeae  are  the  Mahanuddy  ana  its  niuiBroi|s  hnmhes,  the 
Bhaminee,  tiie  Bytumee,  and  the  BidKisnaka.  Ilia  Km- 
mines,  rises  in  flie  monMaina  ofCtandmoa,  sad  flowiag 
flrst  to  the  south  and  then  to -the  east,  trnvenea  tba  distoiot 
of  Cutta<^ ;  uniting  with  tiK  BartMpidi,  a  branch  at  tbe 
Mahanuddy,  it  joins  the  sea  near  PoiiA  Patasms.  Tbe 
Bytumee  rises  among  the  raonnttins  if  C^ta  NagadM  in 
Mhar,  and  flewa  south  through  Ga&gpdre  in  Ckindwana? 
on  entering  Cuttaek  it  turns  to  tba  soutb-«ast,  and  afl»- 
wards  to  Uie  east,  and  fblls  into  the  Bay  ef  BmgA  ia  W*  48' 
N.  lat.  Hio  Subuureeka  Kkewise  riaeeiMChota  Nagpors, 
and  fiows  in  a  aonfli  eaiit«a^rdireotiea<  wsth-a  «»t  win^ig 
course,  for  SMmilei^  and  jons  tbe  Si^afBeng^  fomiag 
tbe  sontbenibevadBnor  tjM'pMfiaaaof  Bugal.  Hms* 
riven  idMHind  wilb  flsii. 

The  raii^  aeason  does  not  begin  aaaarfy  as-in  Bnagsl» 
but  oontimiee  (Von  SwtwHher  to  N«venber  indi  so  tawdi 
violence  as  to  cause  the  dilbrent  tvren  to  everflow  their 
banks.  In  November  tbe  weather  agsm  beooBes  fisn. 
Prom  Ai^l  to  June  tbe  heat  ia  vary  opimssivah  ssid  wotdd 
be  hardly  support^le  but  ftir  oioeaBional  tbander  stoma, 
accompanied  bfNiiL  At  otbg^^.^^^^^^^^ 
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lenpente.  bat  the  thennonieter  mUou.  if  efw,  Hid» 
below  60*. 

The  nunofheture  of  wit  ia  carried  on  along  nearly  the 
vhole  of  tbe  coast ;  the  produce  is  Tery  white  and  pure,  and 
yields  a  revenue  of  about  eighteen  lacs  of  rupees  (180,000^) 
per  annum.  The  Mogulbundy  produc«i  rioe  and  ot^er 
grains,  pulse,  spices,  dyeing  stuffii,  and  sugar.  Maixe  and 
wheat  are  the  chief  jottduots  in  the  billy  country  farther 
inland.  During  Uie  periodical  rains,  when  the  riven  an 
ftiU«  a  good  deaf  of  teak  and  othM-timber  is  floated  down  to 
the  coast  The  forests  in  wfaieh  tiiis  timber  is  out  are  vwy 
mdwalthy,  and  fbr  tluit  reaaon  can  be  visited  only  at  eertain 
aeasons  of  the  year. 

The  principd  towna  of  Oie  ditlriet  are  Cnttack,  Balasore, 
and  Ju^wnauth.  [CnrTACK,  Balasork,  JuooKRitAnTH.] 
The  other  towns,  or  rather  larse  villages,  deserving  of  men- 
tion, are  Buddruck.  SoroUt  ai^  Piply.  Buddruok  is  thirty- 
eiffbt  miles  S.S.W.  from  Balasore,  in  21*  7' N.  Ut  and 
86^  26'  £.  long.  It  is  this  village  and  its  neighbourhood 
that  ftimish  most  of  the  people  who  are  known  in  Calcutta 
as  Balasore  beansrs.  Sorou  is  about  tventr-three  miles 
south-west  from  BalaKm ;  it  contains  two  fine  tanks  and 
the  ruins  of  a  mud  (orU  Piply  is  twenty-seven  milea  south 
from  the  town  of  Cuttaek.  in  SO*  &'  N.  laL  and  8S*  dS' 
S.  long.  Tbe  district  contains  a  great  number  of  smaU 
'villuea.  The  whole  population,  inehuUng  the  inhabitants 
of  toe  three  principu  towns,  was  estimated  in  1982  at 
1,896,365.  Tbe  revenue  oonaietsof  the  pTaAtaofthesalt 
monopoly  already  mentioned;  the  lud  assessment^  amount- 
ing to  fourteen  laes  of  rupees  (140,0401.},  nearly  all  of 
^^obsum  is  ot^leoted  m  tbeUognlbiittdy;  customs-duties, 
pilgrim  tax,  and  other  minor  sources,  about  one  lee  in 
addition.  Making  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  collection, 
the  annual  revenue  derived  from  tbe  district  is  about  thuly 
hue  of  rupees,  or  300,000/!.  A  great  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  is  composed  of  cowries,  supplies  of  which  are  ob- 
tained every  year  from  the  Haldive  Islands  in  return  fbr 
nain.  A  conaidnable  amount  of  buUim  is  carried  into 
Cuttaek  by  pilgrimi,  but  tfus  for  the  most  part  flnda  ita  way 
toOahMitta. 

The  distiiet  of  Cuttaek,  indnding  Balaaon  and  other 
dependencies  vas  eeded  to  the  Bast  India  Company,  in 
AiU  sovweiimty,  l^tbe  rajah  of  Berar,  in  January,  1804; 
Ae  iiwt  wid  town  of  Cuttaek  were  taken  by  the  Bngjiah 
army  in  the  month  of  October  preceding.  The  salt  mono- 
poly was  partially  intraduced  soon  aftw  the  acquisition  of 
the  territory,  but  was  first  l^:ally  recognixed  by  the  go- 
Temment  iu  1 8 1 4.  The  measures  at  first  pursued  operated 
rather  to  restrict  the  supply  than  to  subject  tbe  aracle  to 
taxation,  and  much  distiees  was  thereby  occasioned  to  the 
peo|de  without  producing  any  adequate  addition  to  the  go- 
vernment revenues,  "ms  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  too  rapid  introduetiou  of  a  new  revenue  system,  and 
the  eebsequent  laloi  of  land  for  arrears  of  rent,  vbersby  in 
die  oonne  of  eleven  years  a  tnnafer  had  bem  efibeted  of 
more  than  one-half  of  tbe  settled  lands  in  the  Uogulbundy 
Aon  ^  original  posssisno,  weited  so  much  waqwetiMi. 
that  every  serious  revolt  wai  attempted  in  1817,  and  this 
was  not  Ailly  quelled  nntil  two  years  after,  oanaing  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  lives.  After  this  insurreotton  was 
qudled,  arrangements  wcoro  made  for  supplying  tbe  district 
with  salt  by  an  extended  system  of  mmlI  sales,  at  Axed 
prices,  below  those  of  the  auction  sales  at  Calcutta,  and  by 
this  means  a  much  laiger  quantity  has  been  sold  for  con- 
aumptitm  within  the  district,  the  revenue  has  been  improved, 
and  the  pei^le  have  been  rdieved  from  what  was  felt  as 
a  severe  opfinssiim. 

(RenneU's  Memoir  ;  Report*  qf  Com$mUee  Commont 
Oft  Meq^Wf/Adio.  1838;  Revenue  and  Judicial  SOae- 
<wiif,  printed  by  the  East  India  Company.) 

CUTTACK,  tbe  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  in 
SO*  87'  N.  laL,  and  86*  V  B.  long.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
tongue  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the  Mahanuddy 
river.  During  the  minj  season  Cuttadi  is  completely  in- 
sulated, and  the  town  itself  would  be  sulgeet  to  periodical 
inundations  but  for  large  and  solid  embankmoitB  faced 
vith  eut  stone,  which  effectually  keep  out  Uie  water.  The 
neosBsiQr  and  at  the  same  time  the  efficacy  of  these  embank* 
nenta  were  proved  during  tbe  heavy  rains  ef  1817,  iriwn 
tte  vatais  nae  fa)  one  night  eigbteui  foet.  The  river,  during 
the  nin%  ia  a  asile  and  a  hdf  braad,  aad  firom  ttiirfy  to 
Airqr  foot  deep  at  tius  MiU  bat  during  dw  dry  ssasm  it  is  a 
aainw  stHMQi  vith  *  depth  «r  Milr  tfane  foet 


Tbe  Sansent  word  Catak,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
town  is  derived,  signifies  a  royal  residence.  While  the  pr.r 
vince  of  Orissa  presmed  its  independene^  Cuttaek  was  the 
residence  of  tbe  Gsjapati,  or  superior  rajah,  at  whose  t»urt 
the  military  ehiefe  of  Orissa  peiformed  feudal  service.  Tbe 
Moeulbundy  already  described,  formed  the  flsc  or  domain 
of  the  Gajuati.  whJe  tbe  holdings  of  the  miUtaiy  cbieb 
were  situated  round  and  along  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  their  possessor!  to  defend  the  countiy 
from  the  irruptions  of  neighbouring  powers  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  the  l<Hds  of  the  mardies  in  Barape  wen  in 
former       required  to  lepd  invaders. 

The  town  oontains  a  very  well-built  street  wtth  houset 
of  stone  two  sad  three  stories  hirii,  a  large  marfcet-placc, 
and  several  mosques;  in  one  of  these  is  exhiluted  a  stooe 
brought  from  Mecca,  and  bearii^  an  impression  of  tbe  foot 
of  Mohammed.  In  1822  the  town  eootained  altogether 
6500  houses  and  40,000  inhahiunta.  Tbe  fortress  of  Ban- 
buttee,  which  vas  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  stands 
about  a  mile  north-west  from  the  town.  Cuttaek  is  SSI 
mUes  from  Calcutta,  483  miles  ftt>m  Nagpixe.  651  trim 
Hyderabad,  779  from  Madras,  and  902  nules  from  Delhi, 
all  travelling  distances.  <RenneU's  Memoirt;  CoL  Biiggs 
on  lAe  Land  Tax  in  India.} 

CUTTINO.  in  gardening,  is  a  portion  of  a  plastfrom 
which  a  new  individual  is  propagated  when  plaoed  in  the 
earth.  Bvery  body  knows  ttiat  a  stick  itf  willow  stuck  into 
tbe  ground  wDl  ^  forth  roots,  and  beoome  a  new  plant: 
such  an  instance  is  a  rude  exemplification  of  tiie  manner  of 
multiplyine  plants  by  euttmgs.  In  the  empirieel  rules  to 
be  observed  in  tlua  operation,  the  reader  had  better  eonstdt 
some  book  on  gardening;  we  shall  oonflne  our  obeervations 
to  the  theory  of  the  operation. 

Every  bud  which  a  plant  contain!  is  a  distinct  seat  of 
life,  capable,  under  fitting  circumstances,  of  growing  flower- 
ing, fruiting,  seeding,  independently  of  all  other  buds,  and 
able,  if  separated  from  the  mother  plant,  to  form  a  new  in- 
div^uaL  Tbe  buds  of  a  vine,  and  of  a  piMato.  are  Mtually 
so  enmk^d  under  the  name  e^ee;  a  enttiiig  ia  isarely 
a  snuul  ooUeetion  of  eyes  adbenng  to  a  ma»  of  woo^ 
matter. 

A  eutting,  when  prepared  for  planting,  is  ent  off  close  ts 
a  bud  at  the  bottom,  and  dovm  to  another  at  the  upper 
end ;  it  is  then  placed  in  earth  quite  up  to  its  topmost  wd, 
the  remainder  being  buried.  Ine  object  of  thta  is  three- 
fold: firstly,  to  expose  only  cm  bud  to  the  stimnlua<tf  b^ 
so  that  when  tbe  cutting  begins  to  grow  tbe  leaves  may 
not.  from  their  number,  require  iiu»e  food  than  the  woodj 
system  can  supply ;  seconoly,  to  keep  back  Hba  other  eyei 
by  the  pressure  of  the  earth  upon  them ;  and  thirdly,  U 
expose  as  great  a  surfooe  of  tbe  cutting  as  pomible  to  ths 
influence  of  the  miHSt  earth  and  darluiesa,  by  maaiis  d 
which  tbe  prodnetion  of  roots  will  be  focilitated. 

In  delinte  apeiatioiis,  where  euttinv  are  difficult  ts 
strike,  several  additional  pcaotioes  are  had  recourse  to.  The 
cuttii^p  an  covered  with  a.  bell  glass,  in  ord^  to  keep  tbe 
air  thtf  surrounds  them  saturated  w^  moisture,  so  that 
when  the  buds  begin  to  grow  they  may  not  exhaoat  the 
cutting  of  its  vital  fluid  oy  their  exceiaive  evapotmtiaa 
They  are  shaded  with  the  same  object  in  view;  sun-li^ 
increases  evaporation,  and  stimulates  a  growii^  put  into 
Bctipn ;  tbe  desire  of  tbe  gardener  is  to  guard  against  this 
till  his  cuttings  have  formed  abundant  roota  to  feed  by. 
When  cuttings  are  very  difficult  to  strike,  their  lower  end 
is  ofren  made  to  rest  uptm  the  bottom  of  the  garden^ot  n: 
which  they  are  to  grow ;  this  removes  their  wounded  en^ 
from  too  much  moisture,  and  prevents  their  being  gorgad 
with  crude  sapbefbretheyan  aole  to  digest  it,  an  evu  quite 
as  great  as  that  of  being  exhausted  ly  too  rapid  adigeaiioa. 
Tbe  ssme  or  a  similar  purpose  is  answered  by  puttug  the 
cuttings  in  the  first  instance  into  pore  silex  (ulver  ssud).  fran 
which  they  are  removed  as  M>un  as  roots  an  emitted;  sock 
sand  permits  only  a  slow  tiansmisaiim  of  water  through  U. 
and  is  in  foot  incapable  of  snpersatoration  if  |uo|ier  means 
an  taken  to  drain  it ;  and  henoe  it  readers  impaasaUc 
that  water  should  be  oonv^ed  too  quickly  into  tae  opoB 
vessels  of  the  cutting. 

In  many  casee  a  single  leat  or  a  p«vtion  of  one,  is  \A 
attached  to  the  upper  eye  tbe  cutting;  thia  ia  fur  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  a  ^ow  cireulatioD  in  toe  system,  and  et 
diawiug  into  the  vessels  of  the  wood  ' a  gentle  cumnt  el 
moisture,  so  that  tbe  cutting  may  never  be  too  undi  «»- 
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When  euttinss  will  not  strike  beoauie  they  are  too  yoang, 
the  caiue  is  to  be  sought  in  the  young  tissue  being  too  ab- 
Mtbent,  and  taking  up  mowture  faster  than  it  can  digest  it, 
the  result  of  which  »  a  repletion  of  the  vessels,  djseue, 
and  dsstlfc  On  the  other  hand,  cuttings  the  wood  of  which 
ii  too  old  will  not  strike  from  an  oj^posite  cause;  their  tbs- 
selt  are  so  small  utd  rigid,  that  when  the  youi^  leaves  are 
ready  to  expand,  and  the  new  roots  to  develop,  the  supply 
(tf  food  moves  too  slnggishly  through  the  cutting  from  point 
to  point,  and  hence  iSi  new  parts  wither  if  formed,  cr  will 
not  ftcm  at  aU.  The  naet  age  at  which  a  catting  rooU 
most  readOjr  is  a  Mttar  of  expwiment;  nd  not  mpMa  €i 
being  redueed  to  aaj  dieoratiail  raltL 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  theae  pmi^  are  wall  conn- 
dered,  all  plantB,  of  whatever  nature,  ptorided  th^  have 
well-lbrmea  buds,  are  cmpaUe  of  striking  from  cuttings; 
and  it  is  notorious,  that  while  aome  gardeners  can  <mly  suc- 
ceed with  the  commonest  dungs,  others,  by  the  success  that 
attends  their  operations,  possen  what  would  seam  a  magi- 
cal power  over  plants,  if  we  did  not  know  that  natural  magic 
eonsists  in  notlung  more  than  the  right  application  of  ri^t' 
knowledge  at  the  right  tune 

CUTTLB-FISH.    [Cephalopoda,  vol.  tl,  p.  425;  8k- 

P1ADS.1 

CUVXB'R,  GBOROB6.  was  born  August  33,  1769,  at 
Uontbttiaid,  now  in  the  department  of  Douba,  but  whieh 
at  that  time  was  a  county  bwongmg  to  the  dnlua  of  Wur- 
temberg.  Hit  Iktber,  a  halfpay  officer  irf  a  Swiss  reg^ 
ment  in  tfaa  Ttauh  weniao,  had  married  late  in  li&  a 
young  and  aoeomnlisbed  woman,  who  took  especia]  care 
of  Curler's  eariy  eaucation.   He  was  sent  to  study  first  at 
TiibinBan,  and  he  afterwards  entered  the  Academia  Caro- 
lina, then  newly  established  at  Stutt^d  by  Prince  Charles 
of  Wurtembei^  for  the  purpose  of  tram  log  up  young  men  for 
aublio  and  diplomatto  offices.   Cuvier,  faowerer,  bestowed 
most  of  his  time  on  natural  history ;  he  collected  specimens, 
and  drew  and  coloured  insects,  birdtt.  and  '^donts  during 
his  hours  of  teereation.   The  limited  circumstances  of  his 
Ikmily  obliged  him  to  remove  from  Stuttgaid  before  he 
obtained  any  public  employment ;  and  at  twenty-one  yean 
of  age  he  aeeepted  the  situation  of  tntur  to  tha  onXy  mm 
of  Cmmt  d'Hericy  in  Normandy.    The  ftunilj  residenoe 
heiog  near  tlie  sea,  tiie  study  of  marine  animals  became  a 
part  vi  Cuviof's  occupation.   He  compared  the  living  spe- 
cies with  the  fossil  remains  found  in  the  neighbourtiood ; 
and  the  dtaseotion  oS  a  species  of  cuUle-Aah  led  him  to 
study  the  anatomy  of  the  mollusea,  and  to  reduce  to  order 
this  hitherto  neglected  bran<^  of  zoology.   While  he  ms 
thus  employed,  a  soeiety  was  fanned  at  Valmont,  in  his 
neighbourhiwd.  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 
L'Abbi  Teissier,  a  venerable  and  learned  old  man,  the 
author  of  the  articles  on  agriculture  in  the  *  Encyclop^e 
M^thodii^ue,'  had  taken  refta^e  at  Valmont  from  the  revo- 
lution, disguising  his  obnoxious  eharaeterof  Abbe  under 
the  garb  and  profession  ^  a  sur^^eoo.   At  a  meeting  of  the 
new  aooie^  ho  iiiinniisiMl  hla  opmiont  on  his  fitvounte  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  which  ftw^y  reminded  young  Cuvier  of 
the  artides  whieh  he  had  read  in  the  Encyclopfdie.  At 
the  and  of  the  sitting  Cuvier  addressed  the  strangor  by  the 
name  of  TAbbt  Teissier :  the  abb6  was  alarmed,  but  Cuvier 
soon  removed  his  apprehensions,  and  an  intimacy  was 
formed  between  them.    When  iha  reign  of  terror  had 
ceased,  Teissier  wrote  to  Jussieu  and  other  friends  at  Paris 
in  terms  of  high  ooouneodation  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
The  result  was,  that  Cuvier  was  requested  to  forward 
some  of  his  papers  to  the  Sooety  of  Natural  History, 
oiul  shorUy  after,  in  1795,  being  then  26  years  of  a^ 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  the  tame  ytMr  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Mertmd  in  the  snpnintendonee  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  which  looali^bceame  from  that  time  his  home, 
and  the  scene  of  hit  luoiut  and  of  hia  feme.  Hue  he 
bi^p  thecnationof  that  now  qilendid  colleetionitf  oom- 
puative  anatomy,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he 
opened  his  first  course  on  that  branch  of  science.  In  1 796 
the  NatiiHial  lutitate  was  formed,  and  Cuvier  was  one  of 
Its  first  members.    In  1798  he  published  his  'Tableau 
^l^mentaire  de  rHistoize  Naturelle  des  Animani,'  and  after- 
wat^  his  '  H^moire  sur  les  Oiaemais  Fossiles  dee  Quad- 
rupedes*  and  '  Mimoire  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles  t^ui  se 
irouvent  dans  les  Gypsea  de  MontmBitre.'   He  continued 
to  illustrate  tlie  sabjeat  of  fossil  remains  by  subsequent  me- 
moirs.  In  the  year  1 600  he  was  named  professor  of  natural 
philosapfay  at  the  CidUgo  da  franco  emttnoing  at  the 


same  time  his  lectures  on  oompaimtive  anatomy  at  the  Jatdin 
des  Plantes.  In  that  year  were  published  Uie  first  two 
volumes  of  his  *  Lemons  A*Anatomie  Comparfe,*  which  met 
with  the  greatest  success.  The  three  following  volumes 
q>peared  in  1805.  In  1802  the  first  consul  Bonaparte  ap- 
pointed Cuvier  one  of  the  six  inspectors-general  for  esta- 
blishing lyoea,  or  public  schools,  which  were  supported  by 
government  in  thir^  towns  of  France,  and  which  are  now 
called  Roval  Colleges.  Cuvier  established  those  of  Marseilles, 
Nice,  ana  Bordeaux.  He  was  about  the  suae  time  ap- 
pointed pnpetnil  secrstaiy  to  the  Institnte  for  the  Depart- 
ment oTNatoral  Sdenoea,  with  a  salary  of  6000  francs. 
In  1803  he  married  the  widow  of  H.  Duvaneal,  a  former 
fennier  gintod:  four  ohiUbenwhcnn  he  had  by  this  marriage 
all  died  before  him.  In  1808  he  wa»  commisuoned  by 
Napoleon  to  write  a  repent  on  the  progress  of  the  natural 
sciences  teom  the  year  1789.  The  luminous  and  interesting 
treatise  which  he  produced  on  this  occasion  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  Napoleon  in  the  council  of  state.  Cuvier  declares 
the  true  object  of  science  to  be,  *  to  lead  the  mind  of  man 
towards  its  noble  destination — a  knowledge  of  truth — to 
^Kvad  sound  and  wholesome  ideas  among  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people,  to  draw  human  beings  from  the  empire  of  pre- 
judices and  passions,  to  make  reason  the  arbitr^r  and  su- 
pmne  guide  of  public  opinion.*  His  next  appointment  was 
that  of  counsellor  for  life  of  the  new  Inumal  University, 
in  trtiieh  capacity  be  had  frequent  peramuu  interoonrse  wiui 
Napoleon.  In  1609-10  he  was  charged  with  the  oi|aniia- 
tion  of  the  new  academies,  the  name  designed  to  be  given  to 
the  o)i  universitieB  of  the  Italian  states  which  wera  annexed 
to  the  empire.  He  ra-ganized  those  of  Piedmont.  Cenoa, 
and  Tuscany.  His  reports  of  those  nussions  exhibit  the 
mild  And  enlightened  spirit  which  he  brought  to  the  task. 
Speaking  of  the  universities  of  Tuscany,  he  deprecates  a  too 
has^  and  rash  interference  with  institutions  which  liad 
been  founded  and  sustained  by  so  many  great  men.  and  in 
which  he  found  much  to  praise  and  to  retain.  In  1811  he 
was  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to  H<dlan^and  the  Hanseatic 
towiu:  his  report  especially  concerning  Holland  is  very 
interesting,  as  the  subject  of  public  instruction  in  that 
country  ia  not  generally  known.  He  paid  partienlar  atten- 
tion not  only  to  the  hitler  toanehea  of  education,  but  also 
to  p(^Milar  or  eileinentaiy  instruction;  hla  principle  was. 
that  mstnw^n  would  lead  to  civilisatiui.  and  civilization 
to  motalitf,  and  therefore  that  prmury  tst  elementary  in- 
ttmctitm  should  give  to  the  people  every  means  of  frilly 
exercising  their  industry  without  disgusting  them  with  their 
condition ;  that  secondary  instruction,  such  as  in  the  lyeea, 
should  expand  the  mind,  without  rendering  it  folse  or  pre- 
sumptuous ;  and  that  special  or  scientific  instruction  should 
give  to  France  magistrates,  physicians,  advocates,  generals, 
clergymen,  professors,  and  other  men  of  learning.  Hia 
words  were:  *  Give  schools  before  political  rights;  mako 
eitizens  comprehend  the  duties  that  the  state  of  society 
impoaes  on  them ;  teach  them  what  are  political  rights 
before  you  oflor  them  ibr  their  ei^oynient:  then  oil  ame- 
lunution  will  be  made  without  causing  a  shock ;  then  each 
new  idea,  thrown  upon  good  grouno,  will  have  time  to 
germinate,  to  grow,  and  to  ripen,  without  convulsing  the 
social  body.  Imitate  nature,  which,  in  the  development  of 
beings,  acts  by  gradation,  and  gives  time  to  every  member 
to  grow  to  perfection.  The  infont  remains  ntae  months  in 
its  mother's  womb ;  man's  physical  perfteti<m  only  takes 
place  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  nis  moral  completion 
from  tbirtr  to  fiirty.  Institutions  must  have  ages  to  produce 
all  their  fruits;  witness  Christianity,  the  effects  of  whicli 
are  not  yet  accomplished,  notwitlistanding  eighteen  cen- 
turies o£  existeace.'  (Laurillard,  Bloge  de  ia.  le  Baron 
Cmder.y 

In  1813  Cuvio:  was  sent  to  Rom^  then  annexed  to  the 

French  empire  to  ocganixe  the  universities  there.  Al- 

thongh  his  being  a  mtestant  rendered  this  mission  the 

more  delicate,  yet  hu  enlightened  tolerance  and  ben^ity 

of  manner  gained  him  the  general  esteem  and  approbation 

in  the  capital  oS  the  Catholic  world.   Soon  after  Napoteon 

appcdnted  him  maltre  dea  requites  to  the  council  of  state ; 

and  in  1814,  just  before  his  abdication,  he  named  him 

councillor  of  state,  an  appointment  whieh  was  confirmed  by 

Ixniis  XVni.,  who  soon  after  appointed  him  chancellor  oi 

the  univNsity,  an  office  whieh  ne  held  till  his  death.  In 

both  these  capacities  he  found  himself  at  times  in  a  very 

trying  positicn,  arisii^  from  tiie  intolerance  and  bigotry  ot 

oertam  indiviAula  of  influence  about  court  /-k/-v(^TT<:> 
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In  1817  he  published  a  eecond  edition  (tf  the'Reehereketi 
sur  les  0)»eme&3  FoasUes,*  in  5  vols.,  8vo„  and  also  his 
'  Regne  Animal,*  in  4  vois^  in  which  the  whole  lubjeet- 
matter  of  zoology  is  arranged  according  to  the  principle  of  or- 
ganization. It  begins  with  man,  of  wlwm  he  FMognties  o«ly 
one  genus  and  one  species,  diversified  by  varieties  called 
race*.  In  1818  he  made  a  journey  to  England,  where  heiraa 
received  with  apiwopriate  honour.  Is  the  same  year  be  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Frmch  A«ad^y.  In  UI19  he 
was  aj^pointed  president  of  the  eommittee  the  int«icv  in 
the  eonneil  of  state,  an  of&oe  whioh,  finiunatciy  for  him, 
was  beyond  the  sphere  of  pditioal  intrigues,  and  only  re- 

!|uired  order,  inmartiality,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
am  and  principles  of  the  administration.  In  the  same 
year  Louis  X  VIII.,  as  a  personal  mark,  of  his  regard,  craated 
tiim  a  baron.  He  was  appointed  also  temporary  mnd 
master  of  the  Univeruty,  an  office  however  wMcn  he 
willki^y  resigned  for  that  of  grand  master  ni  the  Faculties 
of  Protestant  Theology  in  1822.  He  himself  stipulated 
that  he  should  receive  no  salary  for  this  latter  offioe^  He 
was  made  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  vice-presidoita  of 
the  Bible  Society.  Through  his  care  fifty  new  Protestant 
cures  were  created  in  France.  He  also  eetablished  new 
Drofessorships  of  history,  living  laneuagesi  and  natural 
nistorv,  in  the  njinor  Bdiodia  of  the  kingdom.  In  1839  be 
lepufaUihBd,  wepmJtsAjt  the  preliiDiiHuty  diMomae  to  the 
*  RediereheB  wax  lit  Ossemens  Fowles,'  idiidt  is  gm»> 
rally  known  by  the  title  of  '  Disoouis  sur  les  ReTtdutiogas 
de  la  Surihoe  du  Olobc^'  and  has  been  tnutstaited  into 
most  Eurtwean  lai«ua^  under  the  title  of '  Theory  of  tbe 
Earth.'  This  work  is  not  a  system  of  mwa  speculatiTa 
theory,  but  a  aeriea  of  deductions  from  actual  fusts,  ao- 
thenticated  by  his  own  reaeartdies  into  the  fbeail  remains, 
classed  aocording  to  the  strata  in  which  they  wie  fttund. 
Cuvier  draws  the  following  cMuduskms:  1st.  That  in  the 
strata  called  primitive  there  are  no  remains  of  life  «r 
organized  existence.  Sud.  That  all  organised  existences 
were  not  created  at  the  aune  time,  but  at  different  tinM% 
probably  voy  rtuote  firon  eMh  other;  T^eCaUes  .beAne 
animals,  the  moUnsoa  and  flahea  beibre  i^tiles,  and  the 
latter  belbn  tbe  iiHimmilia.  The  tranntion  liwinhnw 
exhibits  the  remains  <tf'  the  lownt  finms  of  aiistsneai 
the  chalk  and  c^y  conceal  the  ivmains  of  flshoo,  raptilei, 
and  quadrupeds,  the  bemgs  of  a  former  order  of  things 
which  have  now  disoppearM.  Srd.  That  amon;  fosal  re- 
mains no  vestige  spears  of  man  or  bis  werk%  no  bones  oi 
monkeys  are  found,  no  speeimw  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
ouadrumanoua  animals.  4th.  That  the  fiAsU  remains  in 
the  more  recent  strata  are  those  which  approach  nearest  to 
the  present  type  of  the  corresponding  living  species.  &th. 
That  tbe  stratified  lay  ws  which  form  tbe  crust  of  the  globe 
are  divisible  into  two  classes,  one  formed  by  firesh  water 
and  the  other  fctnned  in  tbe  waters  of  the  sea;  a  &ct  which 
leads  to  the  ooodusiott  that  several  parts  d  the  g^be  have 
been  alternately  covered  by  tbe  ^  and  by  ttmh  water. 
From  these  and  other  Cuvier  concludes  that  the 

actual  ordw  gf  things  on  the  surikee  of  oar  globe  did  not 
eommenoe  at  a  very  remote  time:  be  aneeswith  Dduo 
and  Dolomieu,  that  the  surftoe  of  the  earth  was  sabjeet  to 
a  great  and  sudden  revolution  not  longer  than  Ave  or  six 
thoufiend  years  ago,  and  that  this  catastrophe  caused  tbe 
disappearance  of  countries  formuly  the  abode  of  man  and  ci 
spwies  of  animals  now  unknown  to  as.  But  be  also  believea 
that  the  countries  now  inhabited  had  been  af  some  fonncv 
period,  long  before  the  creation  of  man,  inhabited  by  land 
animals,  which  were  destroyed  by  some  previous  convuluon, 
and  that  this  globe  has  undergone  two  ur  three  such  visi- 
tations,  which  destroyed  as  many  orders  of  anunab,  of 
which  we  find  the  r^nains  in  the  various  strata.  At  the 
ekm  of  Ins  wnk  on  fossil  remvin*  he  thus  modestly  ex- 
presses himself:  'I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  a  few  year^  the 
work  which  I  now  terminate,  and  to  which  I  have  devoted 
so  much  labour,  will  be  but  a  triflii^  sketchy  a  first  glance 
thrown  over  the  immense  creations  of  antient  times;' 

In  1826  Charles  X.  bestowed  on  Cuvier  the  decoratim  of 
grand  officer  of  the  l^ion  of  honour;  and  the  king  of 
Wiirtemberg,  his  former  sovereign,  made  him  cMsmander 
of  his  order  of  the  orown.  In  1827  Cuvier,  as  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  interim,  was  intrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  till  00*01X8  concerning  the  different  religions 
professed  in  France  except  the  Catholic.  In  the  same  year 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  hia  oply  remaining  ehud,  a 
^ughter,  amiable  and  aeooiEpliabed,  and  on  the  ere  of  b« 


mamnge;  a  loss  firam  which  he  never  entirely  reeorered, 
although  a  sense  of  his  public  duties  made  hbn  stifle  his 
grief.  In  1828  appeared  the  first  vohnae  of  his  'Hiatoire 
Naturelle  dcfl  Poiuons;'  a  splendid  work,  of  which  he  lived 
to  see  eight  volnmes  pnUiihed,  and  vbidh  fau  been  sine* 
MHitinued,  and  is  to  be  tonfileted  in.  twento  wlnmes  It 
eoDtains  more  than  specite  of  MAma,  neaiirihiMi  gram 
real  speoimeas  and  claaaed,  witb  ebasiiitiwi  ob  thcic 
anatomy,  and  eritioal  iiiwiriliM  on  Onr  nanMBclntan^ 
t**liwtf  M  well  as  Modemu 

In  IBSOCuvieroBenedaoDUMintbtCoiUgnde  Fteaoe 
an  the  histwy  aai  parognsa  of  writmm,  mi  mpmrnttf  pI 
the  natural  sciences,  in  aB  9^m.  In  the  sanan  year  be 
paid  a  second  visit  to  Bngland,  and  it  was  doruig  hii 
abaenoe  from  Paris  that  tbe  rvrdutian  at  Jnty  took 
place.  On  his  return  he  waa  gracimly  rooeiwed  hy  tbs 
new  king  Ijouis  Pbilq>pe,  who  in  1U&  made  bina  a  peer 
of  Fraaee.  On  the  8th  of  Man  of  tbs*  yew,  he  opoied 
tbe  third  and  concluding  port  of  lus  conne  cf  lectnies  on 
tbe  history  of  science,  by  snmming  m  all  that  he  fand  pre- 
viously said ;  he  then  pomted  otit  wW  Muinod  for  him 
to  say  respecting  this  earth  and  ika  changes,  and  annoimeed 
Ids  intention  of  unfoldhig  bis  own  manner  of  mnrii^  the 
present  state  of  creation.  This  discourse  delivered  in  a 
calm  sotemn  mamltf,  ptrbdnoed  a  deep  iiiiiiii—iiin  on  bis 
baanr^  vhidi  ms  mcnand  vban  he  added  AtfloDctadiag 
wards:  'TbesewiU  be  the  lAgeets  ef  ov  fMno  invcatigar 
tints,  if  time,  health,  and  stiength,  sball  be  given  to  me  to 
continue  and  finiah  them  with  you.'  That  Wa»  big  last  lec- 
ture. The  ftdlowine  day  be  folt  ill,  and  loeai  sftar  fanlyns 
nanifoated  itself.  He  saw^  approod  of  dBatii  wHk  res^ 
nation,  and  on  the  13th  he  expirMl,8t(heagaaf  aix^-three, 
univanally  r^retted.  He  waa  bsried  in  ik*  mmeiaj  of 
Pire  la  Chaise;  his  funeral  was  attmdad  by  dmrtatioas 
frmn  tbe  Council  of  State,  the  aavand  aiiidiiMhii.  ay  nem- 
bers  of  tbe  two  Quu&bers,  Sec. 

Tbe  career  of  this  great  and  good  man,  passed  quietlr 
IniC  most  usefl^  in  tbe  pumats  «f  aeieoce^  and  in  in- 
stniBtiiig  and  bmefltiaf  mankind,  dating  forty  years  the 
nuMt  evantfld  in  tbe  hiMuT  of  Franoa  and  ef  Bvope,  Anns 
a  itrifcHiK  eontnal  with  Aat  «f  the  ooamMma  and  pob- 
tienas  who  totaled  the  vorid  dnrtag  nie  saoua  poiiod. 
His  works,  of  whidi  we  have  MWrtiMseaafcwof  tbe  most 
important,  are  very  nammas,  and  em  a  meta  catalogiM 
of  them  wonld  exceed  our  linuta.  Tbe  readv  will  And  s 
fhll  list  of  tfann  in  obnuudogteal  order  in  the  very  interat- 
ing  Mtm&ir  qfBaroti  Cmiar,  by  Mrs.  R.  Lee^  to  wfaidi,  as 
wmI  as  to  a  well  written  artide  on  tbe  L\ft  and  Lakuurt  Cj 
CuoiBT  in  Nol  XXTUL  of  the  B>mgn  Quarterig  Seoiat, 
December,  1834,  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  tbe  matetiab 
of  this  notice.  Numeroos  elogaa  of  Coviv  bava  alao  ap- 
peared in  France^  by  lOI.  Dnvornoy,  Parise^  iMiillaid,  Ste. 

Cuvier  himself  wrote  uumeraus  ekgas,  among'  others,  of 
Brogai&res,  Daabenton,  Lemrauiiar,  PrisatUy.  Adanswi. 
Satueiae,  Bomiet,  Fourfroy,  Pallas,  Romford*  Waraan  8b 
Joria^  Banks,  DOanbrat  BerthoBM,  LaeapUe^  WMmmi. 
Ranond.  Sir  Humidoy  Davy,  fca  Those  elefe^  iriiack 
ore  really  intoesting  biographies,  bava  been  paMiahad  id 
3  vola,  Svo.  He  also  eontributed  to  the  *  Dielionnaira  det 
SeioDoes  Medicales,'  ^  'Biographia  UaiveiaaDe,*  and  to 
the  'Diotionnaire  des  Sciences  NatmeUea.*  lha  artidt 
'Nature,'  in  the  last,  is  deserving  of  aspedd  atteatno. 
There  is  a  little  work  of  Cuvier,  a  unall  ISmoi,  irtiic^  it- 
thoug^  out  9i  the  sphere  of  bis  general  stndiea,  deeenw 
mention.  It  <eonaisCs  of  a  disooorse  <m  the  distribation  of 
the  annual  prize  established  by  the  pbilaatiirapist  M.  dr 
Montyon  under  the  name  of  *prix  de  varto,'  to  ba  given  a 
tboae  who  have  excelled  by  uioir  aetive  vktneo  in  deiif 
good  to  their  fdhnr-creatneo.  LoniM  Sshsfnleg,  the  vi- 
lajer  of  the  Vosges,  and  dM«i|de  of  tha  vimoilila  Obt^ 
was  one  j>f  tboae  who  received  tba  priia. 

CUXHAVKN,  a  huge  and  ii^ertant  faaiha«r  on  tfe 
left  bank  of  the  Blbe^  at  its  eatraaee  into  the  Ocrmm 
Ocean.  It  is  situatad  in  98*  &3' N.  lat.  and  8**  44'£.  kmc. 
in  tbe  bailiwiek  of  RittebuttB^  wbidi  lies  sloBig  tha  nartfaera 
afaeres  of  the  Hanoverian  duchy  of  Bremen,  uid  bdeogs  to 
the  fore  city  of  Hamburg.  It  a»irds  a  seeure  abcMar  agmiait 
this  dai^eroas  sea  in  the  winter  months,  or  to  ahipB  vaitiac 
fi»  fain  winds.  It  oimtains  about  8M  inbabitanta,  ehictfr 
pilots  and  fishermen ;  has  a  lighdwuse,  cscellant  bathos; 
estobbshmeBts,  and  anmngemeBts  for  tba  purformaim 
qoarantine.  There  ia  ahKi  a  regular  cemmonicatioa  wisk 
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from  Cuxhaven.  Tho  chief  magistraejr  U  tlmys  vested  ir. 
a  senator  of  Hamburg. 

CUZCO,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  260  miles  ftom  the  Pacific,  13°  42'  S.  lat..  arid  71°  4' 
W.  long.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  extensive  empire  of  the  Incas,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  ibunder  of  the  empire,  Manco  Capac, 
m  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  of  our  nra.  In  the  year 
1534,  when  it  was  taken  by  Francis  Pixarro,  the  Spaniards 
were  astonished  at  the  maenifleeat  buildings  which  it  at- 
tained, espedally  the  Tem^  of  the  Sun.  Of  Uiis  temple 
there  remain  at  pcenai  only  some  vails  of  ungular  con- 
stniction,  upon  yrbiok  ttaals  the  magniflcent  convent  of 
Santo  DonuDge. 

Hie  town  is  built  at  the  Ibot  of  some  hills  in  the  middle 
of  a  wide  valley,  which  has  an  undulating  aurfiwe.  This 
vallCT  extends  eastwards  to  a  mountain  stream,  the  Quilla- 
bamba,  and  in  the  lower  part  is  well  cultivated,  the  fields 
having  the  advantage  of  urrigation.  The  houses  of  Cuzco 
are  built  of  stone,  covered  with  red  tiles.  Many  of  t^m 
still  retain  their  original  walls.  The  great  size  of  the  stones 
used  in  their  ccHutruc^oii,  the  variety  of  their  shapes,  and 
the  exce^nt  workmanship  which  they  display,  give  to  the 
city  an  interesting  air  of  antiimity.  The  cathedral,  the 
convents  of  S.  Augustin  and  of  Xa  Merced,  are  very  large 
buildings,  inferior  in  architecturs  to  few  in  the  old  world. 

Upon  a  lofty  hill,  a  little  north  of  the  cit^,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  freat  fiurtress,  many  parts  of  the  wall  of  which  are  even 
now  in  perfect  preservation.  l%ey  consist  of  stones  of  ex- 
traordinary aze,  and  of  polygonal  shapes,  placed  one  upon 
another  without  cement,  but  fitted  with  such  nicety^as 
not  to  admit  the  insertion  of  a  knife  between  them,  lliis 
stupendous  work  was  erected  by  the  Incas  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  capital. 

The  population  exceeds  40,000,  of  Vhom  a  great  part  are 
Indians,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  inauatis'';  they 
manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  tan  leather. 
Their  embroideries  and  carved  fUrniture  are  much  valued. 
The  town  formerly  contained  several  institutions  for  educa- 
tion, as  a  university,  two  colleges,  &c. ;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  cfaan^  have  taken  place  in  this  reject  since  lAe  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Spaniards. 

The  great  hint  road  of  the  Incas  extended  from  this 
town  north  ward  as  &r  as  Quito,  and  southwards  probably 
to  the  southern  extrMOity  of  the  valley  of  the  Desaguadero 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Oruro,  or  from  the  equator  to  20° 
south  lat.   (UUoa ;  M«jnoiT»  (if  General  Miller.) 

CYANIC  ACID,  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen. 
When  a  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  binoxide 
of  manganese  is  heated  to  redness,  and  the  residue  is  boiled 
in  alcohol  (^specific  gravity  0*86i  tabular  crystals  are  fonned 
a.s  the  solution  cools,  which  are  cyanate  of  potash ;  this  acid 
forms  insoluble  salts  with  solutions  of  lead,  sQver,  &c.,  and 
when  these  are  diffused  through  water  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  made  to  act  upon  them,  metallic  sulphurets  aie 
precipitated,  and  cyanic  acid  remains  in  solution ;  this  is  a 
sour  fluid,  the  smdU  which  resembles  that  of  vinegar ;  it 
decomposes  with  great  facility.  It  is  cranposed  o 

oS'T!**^ASto"  14}  =Oiieequiv. Cyanogen  26 
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Equivalent  S4 

There  Is  another  acid,  constituted  of  similar  proportions  of 
cyanogen  and  oxygen,  which  is  isomeric  with  this  acid;  but 
which,  on  accountof  the  explosive  nature  ofsome  of  its  salts, 
is  called^rmnic  acid.   [Fdlhinic  Acia] 

CYANOGEN,  or  bicuburet  of  azote,  is  a  gaseous 
compound  sometimes  termed  Pnutitte  or  Prtusine  ^as: 
This  gas  was  disoovered  1^  Qw  Lussac  in  1815;  it  is, 
prepared  by  heating  bicyanidi»  of  mercury  in  a  retort 
moans  of  a  spiat  lunp;  the  cyanogen  comes  over  in  the 
gaseous  state,  and  metaHie  mercu^  is  distilled.  This  gas 
is  colourless,  and  has  a  peculiar  and  puiigent  odour ;  under 
a  pressure  of  3>'6  atmospheres,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
45°,  it  IS  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  limpid  fluid,  but  whieli 
resumes  £ae  gaseous  state  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  It 
is  inflammade  and  bums  with  a  purple  flame ;  but  a  taper 
immersed  in  it  is  extinguished.  It  is  not  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat.  At  the  temperature  of  60"  water  absorbs 
4*5  times  its  bulk,  and  alcohol  23  times.  The  acid  property 
•f  reddsning  litmus  paper  is  exhibited  by  the  aqueous  solu- 


tion ;  but  this  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  formation  of 
acids  by  the  mutual  decomposition  Of  the  cyanogen  and 
water.  The  name  of  cyanogen  is  derived  from  KvavoQ,  blue, 
and  yivoc,  a  termination  common  to  many  other  chemical 
terms,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  &c.  It  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  Prussian  blue. 

This  gas  IS  composed  of  100  cubic  inches  of  azotic  gas, 
weighing  30'1  grains,  and  holding  25*1  s  55*9  gr.  of  carbon 
in  solution ;  its  specific  gravity  is  therefore  to  that  of  Btmo* 
spheric  air  as  ^'803  to  I.   It  is  constituted  of 

Two  ei|«in!eBts  of  carbon  12 
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When  one  volume  of  &is  gas  is  mixed  and  detonated 
with  two  of  oxygen  over  mercury,  there  are  produced  two 
voliunes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  one  volume  of  azotic  gas. 
Cyan(^n  combines  with  several  metals  to  form  single  and 
doidble  cyanides  or  cyanurets.  One  of  the  most  useful  and 
remarkable  of  the  simple  cyanides  is  the  well-known  pig- 
ment Prussian-blue,  which  is  composed  of  &  equivaleuls  of 
cyanogen  and  7  equivalents  of  iron.  A  double  and  well- 
known  cyanide  is  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  it  is  a 
crystalline  salt  of  n  fine  yellow  colour,  prepared  by  heating 
animal  matter  and  potash  in  on  iron  vessel ;  the  raeidue 
is  a  coaly  matter  which  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  and 
by  evaporation  gives  the  oiystals  ui  quastini.  Thaaa  are 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  cyanide  of  iron  54,  two  of 
cyanide  (rf potassium  132,  and  three  of  water  27=  213.  This 
salt,  when  added  to  asolution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  certain 
precautions,  produces  pcrcyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue. 

Cyan<^n  combines  with  various  elementary  bodies  to 
form  peculiar  compounds ;  thus  with  hydrogen  it  forms 
prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid ;  it  unites  also  with  chlorine 
and  sulphur  to  form  chlorocyanic  and  sulphocyanic  acids. 

CYCADA'CEiE,  one  of  tie  natural  orders  of  Gymnos- 
pennous  plants.  It  is  essentially  characterized  by  its  trunk 
growing  in  a  cylindrical  unbianched  manner  in  conse- 
quence of  the  devehqiment  of  one  terminal  hud  only,  and 
by  its  diopoious  flowera,  of  which  the  males  at  least  grow  in 
cones,  composed  of  peltate  scales.  In  one  genus,  Zamio 
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the  ftnule  flov«n  also  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner; 
in  the  otho*,  Cycas,  they  are  placed  upon  the  toothinzs  of 
ahortive  leaves,  ccoapriag  Ae  centre  of  the  terming  duiI. 
The  leaves  of  iheae  plants  are  pinnated,  and  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  those  both  of  ferns  and  palms;  their  wood 
is  anangnd  bodk  in  concentric  cirdes,  whick  iiu  Cycas  are 
numerous,  and  in  a  confused  manner  among  the  central 
pith ;  so  that  a  Cycadnceous  stem  partakes  in  structure  of 
the  peculiarities  of  both  Bxt^os  and  Endt^ens.  In  the 
manner  in  which  their  leaves  unrol,  and  in  their  terminal 
single  bud,  C}'cadacetB  resemble  Ferns,  with  which  they 
may  moreover  bo  compared  on  account  of  their  Aruit  pro- 
ceeding from  leaves ;  with  Conifsra  they  accord  in  the  cone- 
like  arrangement  of  their  parts  of  fhictification  and  their 
naked  ovules ;  and  with  Pblms  in  the  secretion  of  a  laree 
quantity  of  fiswnila  in  their  stem,  in  their  mode  of  growth, 
and  in  the  anangement  of  a  psjt  of  their  woody  system. 
Cycadacee  therefore,  belongiiw  as  th^  do  to  Oymnos- 
perms,  possess  nearly  equal  amiity  widi  Palms  or  Bndo- 
gens,  and  Tree-ferns,  or  Acrogens. 

A  few  plants  inl^biting  India,  New  Holland,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  tropical  America,  constitute  the  whole 
of  this  order,  till  the  species  of  which  contain  a  laige  quan- 
tity of  fieciila  in  their  trunk.  Cycas  circinalis  yields  a 
coarse  sort  of  sago  in  tho  East  Indies,  and  arrow-root  of  the 
finest  quality  is  manufoctured  from  Zamin  ftirfuracea  in 
the  West  Indies. 

CY'CLADES.  [Archipblaoo,  Grscian.} 
CYCLANTHA'CE^,  a  hiehly  curious  but  tittle  known 
natural  order  of  plants,  allien  to  Pandanacese,  fiom  which 
their  habit  and  fructification  distinctly  divide  them.  They 
have  plaited,  slit,  stalked  leaves,  and  a  spadiceous  inflores- 
cence like  Ajracen ;  the  flowers  ar^  arranged  in  spiral  bands 
upon  the  spadix,  one  band  being  altwnately  male  and  the 
other  female.  The  whole  order  consists  of  a  very  small 
number  of  tropical  American  plants.  (SeeLindIey*siVa- 
tural  Sifstem  tff  Botanj^,  p.  362.) 


[CfeUBthtu  Upmttlto*. 

1,  K  iMUfll  of  slampiis  from  •  nokriiv;  i,  «  •MUonof  ■■padiai  3,tb« 
■pjict  iiurlMD  of  ■■!  entln  ■[■•■ilx. 

CYCLAS.  IVbnbbidjb.) 

CVCIjE.  This  terait  which  means  nothing  but  circle 


(rvcXoc).  has  aa  aibitniy  use  in  ehzowdogy  CMtein  of 
the  nydes,  or  recurring  nwthods  of  denoting  ume,  whteh 
are  in  common  use,  are  called  cyt^m,  to  tbe  excluskm  of 
the  rest.  The  prindpal  of  these,  if  not  the  only  ones,  are 
the  Metonic  cycle  ^bton,  CALiPFua],  the  solak  cycle, 
and  the  cycle  aS  Indiction.  But  the  natura.  cycles,  such 
as  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  not  called 
cycles;  nor  even. some  of  the  artificial  ones,  such  as  the 
Julian  period.  It  would  be  useless  to  retain  this  artificial 
and  confused  distinction.  Under  the  distinetiTe  words 
Meton,  IiTDiCTioif,  &C.,  the  reader  will  find  the  origin  of 
each  method  of  reckoning;  while  in  the  article  Period  of 
RBvoLunoif  be  will  sec  &  table  of  the  lengths  and  com- 
mencements of  all  the  cycles,  natural  and  artifldal.  whether 
called  ^cle,  period,  ^ear,  day,  or  month. 

CVuCJCA,  a  section  of  colei^vteroua  inieeta.  Aeeording 
to  Latreille,  this  group  forms  a  subsection  of  the  section 
Tetramera;  the  ^ups  Tetrameni,  as  well  u  Pentamera. 
however,  we  imagine  are  somewhat  artificiaL  See  Coi^p- 

TBRA. 

The  section  (>clica  contains  the  Linnsan  genera  JJif^ 
Castida,  mAChrysoinela,  the  species  of  which  may  be  ois- 
tinguished  by  the  following  characters :— Tarsi  four-jointed, 
fiirnished  beneath  with  a  velve^like  substance ;  the  penul- 
timate joint  hilobed ;  antennae  of  moderate  length,  gene- 
rally flhform,  or  increasing  in  thickness  towards  the  apex ; 
body  usually  of  a  rounded  or  oval  fbrm,  the  thonx  bon^ 
at  the  base  of  the  same  width  as  the  ely^ 

These  insects  are  usually  of  brilliant  metalUe  eolourin^: 
various  shades  of  green  eppesr  to  predonunale.  Tbeit 
lame  have  a  soft  body,  and  are  Aumished  with  rix  legs, 
attached  two  to  each  of  the  three  first  segmenta,  or  those 
next  the  head.   They  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  phmts. 

To  this  group  belong  the  following  ftmiliea: — Casndi- 
adee,  ChryiomelidtB,  and  Gakrucida'*.  The  prtneipa 
genera  belonging  to  the  ftmily  Cassidiads  an,  Ahmnut 
Hitpa,  Chal^nu,  and  Cattida.  To  these  genen  we  shall 
at  present  confine  our  remarks,  commencing  with  the  genus 
Cattida,  the  technical  characters  of  which  are :— Body  oval 
or  rounded,  depressed;  thorax  generally  somewhat  aemi- 
circular,  widi  the  anterior  portion  produced  so  as  to  conceal 
the  head ;  mandibles  with  three  notches  on  the  inner  edge; 
external  lobe  of  the  maxilla  as  long  as  the  inner  one. 

The  Cassids  are  usually  of  a  somewhat  flattened  fom. 
and  are  remarkable  (br  their  having  the  external  margins 
of  the  elytra  pnjeetbg  beyond  Uiebody;  the  ovtv  mar- 
gins of  the  thorax  are  also  producedt  snd  conceal  the  bead. 
Those  parts  which  extend  b^nd  the  animal  itself  an 
generally  semitransparent  and  flattened,  whilst  the  parts 
which  immediately  cover  the  insect  are  more  or  less  convex. 
When  the  insect  is  at  rest,  the  legs,  which  are  rather  short 
and  comjnvssed,  are  retracted,  and  the  external  maigins  of 
the  elytre  and  thorax  are  applied  closely  to  the  plant  on 
which  it  lives.  The  larvee  of  toe  Cassidss  are  of  a  depressed 
form,  and  usually  armed  on  the  upper  parts  with  numerous 
fittle  spines ;  these  are  longest  on  me  sides  of  the  body  and 
at  the  tail.  The  use  of  th^e  litUe  spines  appears  to  be  fer 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  exciement  of  the  animal,  which 
is  always  deposited  upon  its  back,  and  probably  aervei  as  a 
means  of  dcwnoe,  by  concealing  it  ftun  ite  enemiea. 

Cattida  viridit,  an  insect  not  uncommon  in  this  eoontiy, 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  ineh  in  length,  and  of  a  brif;;ht  green 
colour  above;  the  body  beneath  is  black.  This  apeeica 
lives  both  in  the  larva  and  imago  states  upon  thistles. 

Hr.  Stephens,  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  British  Insects,*  enu- 
merates nineteen  species  of  this  genus. 

The  insects  belonging  to  the  other  three  genera  of  tbs 
Cassidiads  have  the  body  of  a  more  elongated  form  tbu 
those  just  described,  and  the  head  is  exposed,  tbe  maiguu 
of  the  thorax  and  elytira  not  being  produced.  'Rtej  are  all 
included  in  the  genus  Bitpa  of  unnteus. 

CYCLOBRANCHIANS.  (Cnv.)  [CTCunauitCHuu 
Cbbvicobrancbiata.] 

CYCLOBRANCHIATA.  H.  De  BlainTiUe**  tUid 
order  of  the  second  section  of  his  subclass  PttranpAsloyiAora 
monoica. 

Family  character.— Ot^w  of  respiration  bnnciinl,  it 
form  of  foliated  branches,  placed  together  mnmetriaKy 
near  the  vent,  which  is  situated  in  tin  mesial  line  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body.  Skhi  nalwd,  andmon  or  \m 
tuberculous.  (De  Blaiuville.) 
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Body  oval,  more  or  lew  depraued;  the  borders  of  the 
mantle  going  beyond  the  fcot  and  head  on  all  sides.  Four 
tentaeula,  two  of  which  are  superior  and  contractile  within 
a  cavity,  and  two  inferior  undertheborderof  the  mantle. 
Mouih  at  the  extremity  of  a  smaU  fleshy  tube,  without 
teeth,  but  with  a  lingual  mass  beset  with  denticles  of  some 
size.  BrandtM  ramified,  or  in  form  of  projecting  foliated 
branches,  disposed  in  a  circle  more  or  less  complete  in  front 
of  the  Tent  Organs  of  generation  tenninatinjf  on  the 
anterior  pert  of  the  right  side  in  a  common  tuberclk 

SpecMB  which  have  the  anterior  border  of  the  mantle 
divided  into  many  strap-Uke  portions  symmetricaUy  disposed. 
(Genus  Po^emi,  Cut.)  Example,  .Dort*  ooniKfti. 


ovcrpasBed  throughout  its  euroumfineiice  by  the  bordaie  or 
the  mantle.  Four  tmtaeula  as  in  Dorit,  bendes  the  hdoal 
appendages.  Organt  <^  reapiraHon  formed  by  wry  small 
ramifications,  disposed  drculaily,  and  oontained  in  a  caviU 
sitiiated  at  the  posterior  and  mesial  part  of  the  back.  Vent 
mesial  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  border  of 
the  mantle.  Orifices  of  the  or^oiw  ^wmi/Mw  Terr  dis- 
tant, and  umted  by  an  external  fiirrow  oooupyinc  the  entire 
length  of  the  right  side.  Zxtm^  OtuhiMaTMifMi 


'  [Dorij  eomnta,] 

Species  the  anterior  border  of  whose  mantle  is  tmdiTidad. 
• 

Body  prismatic 
Example,  Doris  lacera. 


[DorblMen.j 
«« 

Body  very  convex  (bombi)  above. 
Example,  Doris  verrueota. 
*«* 

Body  extremely  depressed. 
Example,  Doris  Solea. 


Habits,  There  are  many  species  spread  abroad  in 
almost  all  seas,  ^ere  they  live  upon  rocks.  The  student 
should  refer  to  Cuvier's  monograph  in  the  Annates  du 
Museum,  vol.  iv. ;  and  to  De  BUinTiAe's  in  the  Dtetionnaire 
aea  Sciences  Naturelles* 

Onchidoro. 

Bafy  oval,  tumefied  (bombfi)  above.  Fbot  oval,  thick, 
t„T!"i!P?        S^.'tf «5f^  ^"P"^     """iw  to  u  "nimil  •!  tU. 


n  UollaAiiriUiiwkadbiuditak 

tlMSbCT«. 


Cvrier  «ad  D*  IlkinTHle  hmve  mtTdned 


[Oochldorb  LuddL] 
a,  lido  Vint;  b,  mcb  fnm  baknr. 

M.  De  Blainville  established  this  genus  for  a  moUusk  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  locality  of  which  was  unknown. 
Peronia. 

Body  suboval,  tumefied  above.  Foot  oval,  thick,  orw- 
passed  throughout  its  circumference  by  the  borders  of  the 
mantle  Tiro  inferior  tentaada  only,  depressed,  and  but 
little  contractile,  and  two  labial  appendages.  Respiratory 
organ  nearly  retifonn  or  pulmonary,  in  a  cavity  situated  at 
the  posterior  region  of  the  back,  and  opening  externallv  by 
a  rounded  mesial  orifice^  pierced  at  the  inferior  and  posterior 
part  of  the  borders  of  the  mantle.  Vent  mesial,  situated  in 
front  of  the  pulmonary  orifice.  Orifices  of  the  organs  of 
generation  very  distant;  that  of  the  ovaiy  entirely  at  the 
posterior  extremi^  of  the  r^ht  sid^  continued  by  a  fhrrow 
to  the  root  of  the  labial  ai^dage  of  that  side :  orifloe  of 
the  exciting  organ  very  lazg^  neariy  mesial  at  the  antoior 
rart  of  the  root  of  the  tentacle    the  same  side.  Sxamplfib 


e,  taS»  Hem  i  U  ManiioBi  htVnt. 

H.  De  Bhunville  oheervee,  that  this  genus  eontains  the 
marine  OnoAufa'a  of  Cuvier,  and  Uiat  he  knows  of  four  or 
five  species,  all  from  the  southern  hemiqifaere. 

N.B.  The  Cyclobranchest  C^clohranehians  of  Gnvier, 
form  the  eighth  order  of  Gastropods  of  that  loologist,  and 
contain  the  genera  Patella,  Linn.,  and  Chiton,  Lhin.  Csn- 
TicoBR&NCHiATA,  vol.  vi,,  p.  440  et  soq. ;  Chitons,  vol.  vii,, 
p.  94  et  seq. 

CYCIX)ID  {KwcKoitStis,  like  a  circle),  a  name  very  incor- 
rectly given  to  the  curve  which  is  traced  out  by  any  point 
of  a  circle  rolling  on  a  straight  line.  Thus  while  the  wheel 
of  a  carriage  revolves,  each  nail  on  the  circumference  de- 
scribes a  succession  of  cycloids.  We  might  also  here  describe 
the  Tarioub  curves  made  by  the  points  of  circles  which  roll 
inside  or  outside  other  circles,  &c.  &o.  But  as  the  cycloid 
stands  apart  from  all  the  reet,  both  in  simpliei^  and  his- 
torical notoriety,  we  shall  here  ooollne  onrselTes  to  this  one 
curve  alone,  and  lefor  the  reet  to  the  headTwxmoiDAL 
CuBTBa. 

If  we  suppose  a  circle  to  roll  on  a  straight  line,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  centre  will  advance  in  every  moment  through 
a  length  equal  to  the  portkm  of  the  eircuml^noe  irtuoh  is 
brought  in  oontaot  with  the  line  on  vhieh  thsi.  eireW 

That  is,  p  ^  ^ 
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Suppoaii^  (X  the  pnnt  now  higheBt  on  the  circle,  to  be  the 
one  wfaoM  ptfth  is  to  be  traced,  then,  by  the  time  Hie  mere  ro- 
tatkm  vould  have  brousht  this  point  to  P,  the  vhole  system 
triU  faave  been  carried  rorward  through  a  len^h  PQ  equal 
to  the  arc  CS*.  Hence  follows  a  very  simple  mode  of  con 
ceiriag  the  t>rm  of  a  cycloid  -  at  every  point  P  imagine  a 
liiw  PQ  parallel  to  AB  and  equal  to  the  arc  CP ;  the  extre- 
mitifli  of  all  these  lines  will  be  in  the  oftimA.  The  arc  AC, 
throu^  which  the  point  on  the  fiisde  rises  from  the  line 
AB  to  its  highest  position,  is  si«flir  and  equal  to  the  arc 
CB  through  which  it  desoendik  In  diagram  we  see 
small  puts  of  the  precedii^  and  succeeding  C}-cloids. 
The  pdneipal  properties  of  the  cycloid  are  as  follows: — 

1.  PQ  is  equal  in  length  to  the  arc  CP. 

2.  The  tangent  at  Q  is  paimUd  to  the  oAonf  CP. 

3.  TheftrcOQistwicethtdioKdCF.andtlwwboloarc 
ACB  is  fimr  times  CB,  the  dianater  of  the  ^Baei^ting 
obcle. 

4.  Gomjdeto  the  rectan^  CQR ;  the  area  CQR  is  equal 
to  the  drcular  area  CPM,  and  tiie  iriwle  area  AG6  is  three 
tmes  ^t  ot  the  gencratii^  circle. 

3.  The  curvHture  at  Q  is  the  same  ai  that  in  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  twice  EP.  and  the  involute  and  evolute  (see 
these  terms)  of  a  oychiid  are  both  cycloids  of  the  same 
magnitude. 

6.  If  the  ficnrebe  nrersed,  so  tfaatCis  the  lowest  point 
of  Ch«  cydoid,  and  A  and  B  tSie  highest  points ;  then,  no 
Aictiott  being  supposed,  and  the  cycloid  being  of  resisting 
matter,  a  sraaB  weight  placed  at  Qwitt  take  w  same  time 
to  sKde  to  C,  whenrer  the  point  Q  nmy  be.  Benoe  all  ^ 
ares  of  the  ejdaiA  an  said  to  be  m^nneiu. 

7.  OntiieswnesiwposftidnvBiiidMpraeedin&aweifi^t 
w91  slide  teaat  B  to  Q  m  a  slurtBr  time  thut  in  way  maet 
curve  which  can  be  drawn  betwem  B  and  Q.  Henee  the 
eyeltM  is  called  the  bratAtatoehron. 

Let  9  be  tte  angle  GOP  (in  theoretioal  units)  [Aholb], 
ClI  B  HQ  =  lb  OP  =  4  then  we  have  the  following 
eqnatk)Da>— 

«  »  a  (I  »  DOS  0) 
y  as  a  (9  +  sin  ^ 

from  whioh  difaroperties  of  the  earn  waaj  be  deduced. 

If,  instead  oT  measuring  PQ  from  F,  we  had  carried  it 
forward  from  V>  then  Q  would  Jun  daaerflMd  a  curve 
known  br  tl)*  name)  of  the  ooo^Kmion  to  the  eydoiel,  but 
whioh  is  n  truth  a  curve  <^*im»._  [Sum,'  Otom  of.] 

The  history  of  ibe  cycloid  is  lematfcable  from  the  con- 
tests which  it  {Hoduced,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
names  of  Galileo,  DesoaitM,  Hersenne,  Pascal,  Roberval, 
Wallis,  and  oUwis,  appear  in  ctwMuon  with  it.  8«t  tbere 
would  be  little  .use  in  giving  an  abstract  oi  bistoKytm  poi 
of  no  material  use,  and  ithe  interest  of  which  d^uaus  on 
the  UgU  in  wludi  a  4»teiled  aeoount.  and  nothins  leas, 
would  place  the  state  of  science  of  the  seventeenth  oeotury. 
Gallileo  was  oertuidy  the  &st  who  attempted  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  properties  of  the  cydeid*  as  wptm  from  a 
letter  to  Tcnricelli,  written  in  1639.  (Bee  Montwda,  Si^ 
de*  Math.,  vol.  ii.  p.  &c) 

CYCLOUTHBS.  rillAintFBTUix&.] 

CTCLOP^'DIA.  CC»KOnoNUT.] 

CYCLOPS.  (Zoology^  CBuhcbiokhu,  wd.    p.  340 

''^GuysrouA.  paiMcuMci 

CYDER.  CCmxB.] 

CYDNU&  rAMUouA;  CixjoiA.1 

CYIXyNlA  VULQA^S,  or  QUIRCB,  ofthe  Asut  of 
whii^  there  are  two  varietifls,  apple-quiDct  and  peaf .  The 
seeds  are  the  part  used  in  medicine,  on  account  of  the  mu- 
cQage  whidi  may  yield.  IHie  seeds  ate  more  numerous  in  the 
mall  hard  than  in  the  large  fle^y  fruits.  Thay  senerally 
occur  in  large  inegulariv'Waped  masses,  as  ttaev  nisUy  adhere 
toeacho&w.owingto  the  mueus  which  invests  lliem.  When 
moistenad  in  the  month  or  in  water,  they  give  out  a  huge 


quantity  of  mueilaffe,  which  is  white,  and  not  ooaifulafaU 
by  boracic  acid.  Cfne  part  of  these  seeds  will  tender  40  ta 
50  parts  of  wat«r  so  mudlaginous,  that  it  will  possess  the 
thickness  of  a  syrup.  They  should  be  set  to  digest  in  coU 
water,  otherwise  tns  mucilage  acquires  the  odour  of  hydio- 
cyauic  acid.  Indeed  the  actual  presence  o^  or  tendency  to 
form,  hydrocyanic  add,  may  be  demonstrated  by  distill  at itm 
(Stockmann.)  Many  seeds  yield  a  yellow-coloiundsaucilage 
If  allow^  to  remain  in  a  fluid  state  the  solutioD  soon  ^khU, 
but  by  careM  evaporation  the  mucila^B  mi^  be  brought  to 
a  dry  state:  or,  as  proposed  by  Zier,  the  mudliun  nay  be 
precipitated  flKnm  its  watery  solution  by  atooboL  t&x  ounces 
of  seeds  yield  tvo  ounces  of  dried  mndlagsh  l«0  pnias  «f 
which,  with  distilled  water,  produce  one  ouaoa  of  nticilags 
of  proper  consist^ice  fat  use.  In  whatever  w«^  obtained, 
the  mucilage  possesses  demulcent  qualities,  and  mav  be 
employed  eiUier  internally,  or  as  a  btuxi,  which  is  e«»eciallv 
ap^cable  to  the  fsBes  q£  those  who  suffer  from  ue  cold 
winds  of  winter  and  firing. 

CY6NUS  (the  swan),  one  of  the  old  constellationa  of 
Aratus,  who  refers  it  to^he  &ble  of  Leds.  as  does  Higinus; 
but  the  latter  gives  another  fable  of  the  sane  Und.  The 
bright  star  (Deq^sb),  a  Cygni,  may  be  wtm  on  A*  Meridian 
at  eight  o'clock  in  (he  be^nii^  of  October;  the  bright 
stars  in  Aquila,  I^fia,  and  Cygnus  fimn  a  remarkabls 
triang^ 

The  principal  stan  an  ai  fidlows : — 
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CYGNUS.  CSwAw.] 

CYLINDER,  in  mathemtiat  MX«^>.  a  name  gin. 
generally  to  the  surftoe  Ibmed  bf »  stn^gbt  line  vli>: 
moves  parallel  to  itself  wbalever  bm^  be  the  guiding  cunr 
but  frequently  confined  to  Che  oonmon  definition,  vi-y 
supposes  the  straight  line  to  be  «f  flnite  length,  and  . 
move  round  the  circunrfannoe  of  a  circle,  keeping  alir::;' 
at  right  angles  to  its  ^an*.  W«  Aall  extend  this  a  Iul 
and  treat  of  the  cylinder  wfaidi  has  an  o^-al  for  its 
and  the  moving  line  at  right  wiglee  to  the  plane  of  the  ba^ 
whence  the  cylinder  is  called  a  ruAf  t^linoer. 

The  cylinder  majr  be  eonsideKei  as  a  cone,  of  whidi  :N 
Bpfflc  is  at  an  infinite  distance ;  and  many  of  the  geaeri. ; 
notions  in  the  article  Con  may  be  q^Ued  to  it.  j 
The  content  of  a  tndindar  (in  edne  units)  ia  tha  nonlrc  i 
of  square  units  in  ue  base  multiplied  \if  Uw  nnmlwr ' 
linear  units  in  the  altitude.  Thus  the  cylinder  bu^ 
circular,  the  base  having  a  radius  of  10  feet,  axkl  ths  sl'-- 
tude  being  7  fee^  the  number  ot  square  feet  in  the  base  s' 
100  X  355  -f-  113,  or  314'  59,  whicn,  multi^ied  by  7,  gtvn, 
2202'  13,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  cylinda-.  To  £ai 
the  number  of  square  units  in  the  sur&oe,  multiply  iksi 
numbw  of  linear  units  in  the  circumferenoe  of  the  bue  w 
that  in  the  altitude.  Thus  in  the  preceding  cue  iW 
number  of  feet  in  the  eireomfennM  of  toe  bw  ■ 
20  X  355  —  113,  or  62-918,  whidi,  moltipbed  br  7,  gnd 
440-426,  the  numb«pf^^u^^fepfjn^^^^^ 
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of  Hm  anrfhce,  vsxAn^n  ite  two  tonwmtwg  pUiMfc 
CPam.  BracoHnuBT.} 

CYMAHUM.  [CoLOiCM.] 

CYHBA.  [ToLunnB.] 

CYUBALB  netalUo  mnrieal  iutnumrti  of 

poreoirioii,  vfaidi  an  trac«able  to  Qm  rnutcat  agss  of  uti- 
qoitj,  and,vith  iiognatdMi)fBmftnD,uettaittMdbytho 
iBodflfns.  IVy  u«  atviTB  in  P«i%  we  Kwde  <tf  fenas,  ud. 
aeeordii^  to  Oroflk  Molptiaw  and  nadab»  oatiHiUj  took,  u 
their  nam*  import^  s  nor*  enp-lQw  abtf  ihui  atNMent. 
Serriw  nft  that  the  eymbale  were  eomeonted  to  OyMt— 
that  ia;  were  omiteyed  hf  ber  ptwta— beewaee  tbef  lapre- 
aeoted  the  two  erfeatial  henafhene  lAaek  sunound  the 
earth.  They  are  now  neaily  flat,  about  twelve  inehes  in  dia- 
meter, the  eentnd  part  eask  in,  and  at  the  ba6k  of  the 
sunken jMKtion  is  a  etoaj^  by  whieh  eaeh  initraiaait  is 
held.  Tne  lonid  is  praaiieed  hf  striking  then  man  cn 
leas  Tieltnt^  together,  aad  in  the  t^en  as  tUn  prodnee  a 
very  Martial  eftet;  hot  an  aattaidy  out  tM  plao*  in  the 
theatre  and  eoneert^oon.  Into  the  lattv,  kdaed,  they 
have  not  yetoften  intmda^bnt  in  nodam  thealriM  mnaie 
th^  take  a  prominent  pait,  the  oompcMr  now  making  up 
by  noise  what  he  wants  in  genius  and  taste; 

GYMBU'UA.  [TncoaoiutA.} 

CYME,  an  kre^olar  kind  of  panicle^  Imnng  a  uaryuibuee 
appeoratice,  and  in  which  eaeh  branch  is  stinpea  in  ito 
growth  aftn  pTodacing  a  angle  flow«r,  when  it  b  fbieed  to 
form  latwal  htandiee,  vhioh  are  thenuehes  ftopped  after 
JbmiBg  one  flown-.  llMeonanonLaanutmoiertheEldn^ 
bosh  offer  ontmples  ef  ^sortof  infloMKWMak 

GYHODOCEA.  JlaoKWA.] 

CYMOTHOA.  rfaopoDA.] 

CYNANTHUS.  [HtnunNBnMj 

C  Y'NAIM,  a  gennu  of  Oavpoaita,  n  mairf  niperti  tihs 
the  thistle,  but  haring  aa  imeliMm  eottaoaaJ  of  thiak 
fleshy  spiny  scaka,  anii  a  lenvkaUy  thtok  flei^  leo^ 
taele,  coreied  over  with  nnaOTtms  bfMle&  3W  two 
species  most  known  am  the  Artidioke  and  the  OaidoeB. 

C,  9eohfimi»r  the  artiehokeb  ao  long  eultiTrted  in  oar 

Sirdens  as  a  vegetable,  came  originally  ftova  the  sowth  of 
orope,  and  though  it  has  long  been  eultiTatsd  in  the 
regions  of  the  north,  it  does  not  reiM  the  Teiy  severe 
ooM  of  winter.  Its  perennial  foot  is  thick,  fleshy,  hardr 
branching,  and  gives  rise  to  a  e^indrieal,  glabrous^  rather 
bronchii^  stora,  from  two  to  tbne  feet  hufb,  to  irttieh  are 
attached  very  bige  pinnatifld  leaves^  or  a  pale  green 
above,  whitiw  beneath,  deeply  sorrated  in  lobes^  and  ine- 
gulariy  toothed.  Hie  heads  stand  sinriy  at  ^  top  of  the 
rflonifloations  nf  tte  st«n ;  they  an  as  huge  as  the  dtnibled 
flst;  their  loeeptaele  is  veiy  ttnck,flaeby,  omeave^  fiv* 
nished  with  rinple  bristles ;  the  leaflets  of  the  involoare 
are  bioad,  thuk,  and  terminated  in  a  spiny  point  iUl  the 
florets  are  hermaj^orodito  and  (tf  aclaarviM«te«dour;  the 
tube  of  the  eoroUa  is  ver]r  k^;  its  limb  hai  five  very 
narrow  Mgments ;  the  staxdmal  tube  is  very  prominent,  ot 
the  same  colour  as  the  eoreUa.  llie  pappus  v  sessile  and 
feathery.  The  root  of  the  utichoke  is  rather  hitter,  the 
stem  still  more  so.  It  was  finrmerly  employed  as  a  diuretic, 
but  it  has  long  been  cultivated  01^  as  a  kitchen  garden 
plant.  EverylMdy  knows  that  the  heads  of  the  plant  are 
gathered  before  the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  ana  that  the 
reeeptaeks  or  the  base  of  the  involuenl  scake  are  eatra, 
either  raw  (u  after  having  been  boiled  in  water.  The  arti- 
choke when  eooked  is  an  ^reeable  food,  not  very  nourish- 
ing perhaps,  b«t  easy  to  digest  lln  receptacles,  or  arti- 
choke bottoms^  may  be  nreserred  for  winter  use  by  drying 
them  after  having  blanclied  them  in  boiling  water. 

C.  Carduneglhtt,  the  Gardoon.  The  country  of  the  car-- 
doon  is  the  same  as  that  of  tlw  artichoke;  it  is  found 
in  the  southern  countriea  of  Snrope  and  hi  the  north 
of  Africa.  Its  thick  and  fleshy  leaves  oat  into  spiny  lobes 
with  very  prominent  ribs,  its  more  slender  stems  ter- 
minated by  heads  of  flowers  three  or  four  times  smaller, 
with  a  ^n  receptacle,  and  the  scales  of  the  involucre 
armed  with  sharp  spines,  easily  disth^fuish  it  from  the 
artichoke.  Some  authors,  however,  haie  endeayoured  to 
prove  that  the  artichoke  is  only  a  vaiwW  of  the  oaidoon. 
This  opinion,  however,  does  not  appear  well  ftnnded;  for  if 
it  were  so,  among  the  great  quantity  of  cardDons  tut  are 
cultivated  in  gardens  some  plants  would  be  (bund  trans- 
formed into  arioefaokes.  which  has  never  happened.  In  this 
apecies  it  ia  the  rib^  or  the  middle  nerveof  the  I'^wee,  which 
is  eaten.  Vlhm  eo^ted  it  is  toidar,  and  its  flnoor  gnttly 


resemUei  that  of  the  aztielu^.  It  is  in  gnieral  a  ohoiea 
dish,  and  saMmn  seen  mmept  ai  the  tables  of  persons  ta 
eoOT  arcomstanees. 
CYNARK£.  rOoKsosrrjLl 
CYNAROCE'niALA.  tCovPosiTX.! 
CYNA'RRHODON,  a  name  given  sometimes  to  tlitf 
hm  (^the  rose,  which  is  a  fhiit  ccmiposed  of  a  snceulent 
caln-tube  enclouog  a  number  d  hard  dry  hairy  nuts. 

CYNICS,  the  name  of  a  s^t  of  Greek  philoeophers  who 
were  prodomd  by  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  were  so  called 
accoroingto  one  interpretation  of  the  word  {KwuctU,  dog- 
h'ke)  from  their  snarling  diqpeeitien,  though  it  is  pouible 
that  the  name  may  have  oeen  derived  ftun  the  gymnasium 
called  Cynosarm,  in  which  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of 
this  school,  usM  to  leetore.   [AirnsTESHBsO   Their  doc- 
trines were  the  exact  opposite  of  those  of  the  Qrrei"^(^  vl>o 
were  also  an  efthoot  w  the  Socatia  philoaophy.  [Cvrk- 
If Aics.]  lli«y  held  that  viHoe  was  not  onljr  the  highest 
but  the  only  olgeet  at  whieh  am  ought  to  aim,  and  that 
most  of  tibe  seienoes  and  arte,  as  (hey  do  not  tend  to  make 
men  virtuoiis,  but  sometimes  en  the  contrary  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  it,  are  unproftteble  and  pernicious.  The 
true  philosopher,  according  to  their  notions,  was  he  who 
could  discard  all  the  comforts  and  charities  of  lifo  and 
triumph  over  his  bodily  wants,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  live 
only  for  virtue  without  any  Intemiptiona  either  to  the  coa- 
templatitm  or  the  practice  of  it   The  result  of  these  prin- 
ciples was  great  stnotness  of  monls,  and  viduntary  pe- 
nances wormy  of  the  fonatieism  of  an  eastern  dervise ;  and 
as  long  as  tliete  chantoteristice  were  coupled  with  ability 
in  the  profbsstns'  and  consistent  philosepay  in  what  they 
taught,  the  sect  maintained  tte^aee  by  the  side  of  other 
phuosophtcal  ^tems,  and  some  members  of  it,  Ibr  in- 
stance Antisthous  utd  Dimnes,  deswved  and  obtained 
great  odebri^.  [DiooBinsr)    At  length,  however,  the 
morality  of  the  Cynics  dweneratcd  into  the  most  shameless 
profligacy  (see  the  case  of  Crtttet  and  Hipparchia  in  Dio- 
|ran.  Laert,  vi.,  f  97),  and  they  became  so  disgusting  from 
their  impudence,  dirty  habits,  and  b^^ing,  tint  they  ceased 
to  be  regarded  with  any  respect  and  the  sect  dwindled 
away  into  obscuritv.  Of  their  speculative  opinions  we  know 
very  little :  indeett  it  doea  not  ^psar  that  they  had  any 
theories  except  on  the  science  01  k^a  The  great  merit 
of  the  Cynic  philosophy  was  that  it  paved  tiie  way  for  the 
establishment  of  Stoicism,  which  succeeded  and  superseded 
it,  iuBt  as  thephilosophy  of  Bpimnis  supplanted  that  of 
Aitttippits.  The  connexion  of  this  sehooi  wift  the  |diilo- 
sophy  of  Socrates  i^pears  to  have  connatad  In  thsir  dare- 
loping  the  idefi  of  sounoe  as  implied  to  morality  (to  which 
objeet  the  labours  of  Soentes  were  mainly  direotodX  but 
they  did  so  to  the  'exclusion  of  all  those  other  prino^les 
whidi  Soorates  admitted  as  oseftil  adjuncts,  and  his  sneen 
at  the  austerity  and  affected  negli^^oe  of  Antisthenes  may 
be  taken  aa  a  proof  of  the  low  opinion  which  he  entertained 
ofthisnarrowapplicationofhisdoctrines.  (Dioeen.Lavt.,vi., 
$  6 ;  ii->  $  36.)   The  classical  reader  will  find  in  Lucian's 
Cyniau  an  attempt  to  justify  some  of  the  peculiar  views  of 
this  school,  especially  in  re^rd  to  their  n^lect  of  the  con- 
veniences of  me,  though  it  is  not  to  be  suppmed  that  Ludan 
was  inclined  to  the  finical  philosophy,  for  he  elsewhere 
ridicules  it  (See  the  L/mtka  and  the  Vitartan  Auetio.) 

C  YNICnS  (Zoolc^),  a  genus  of  Camivora  established 
by  Mr.  Ogil^  for  a  mamimferous  quadruped  connecting 
the  fomily  of^ the  Cwett  with  that  of  the  Dogt. 


Oeneric  eharaeter.  Dental  fonnida: 


-inobor^  |; 


Of  these  last  the  three  first 


1-1       ,  «-« 
1?  "«^— 5- 
are  spurious,  the  fourth  is  the  oarnasaia,  and  the  rest  are 
tuberculated.   Feet,  digitigrade ;  toes,  5-4,  with  long  fol- 
cular  claws  adapted  for  digging.    Tail,  long,  hush^. 

'This  system  of  dentition,'  says  Mr.  m  his  paper 

in  the  Ist  volume  of  the  '  Zoological  Transactions,'  '  u,  in 
moat  respecta,  extremely  simUar  to  that  whieh  is  common 
to  the  Viverree  in  genend,  and  particularly  to  the  genus 
HerpettMt  from  whieh  tho  Cffntetit  diflte  prindpaQy  In 
the  absence  of  the  mdimentuy  &lse  midar  of  die  tower 
jaw,  in  having  tlut  of  the  up|>er  jaw  in  contact  with  the 
canine,  and  in  a  ibw  other  circumstances  of  very  minor 
importance  when  compared  with  the  genera]  character  of 
the  organization.  From  the  Rytana  or  Suricate,  onith* 
other  hand,  the  dental  tjt^m^U^it&m^t^j^^V^ 
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pmenn  of  the  rapenor  radimentary  blse  molar,  being 
thu*  directly  intermediate,  in  poiDt  of  dentition,  between 
this  ffenus  and  the  Herpesteb;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  it  should  bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  both  Uiese 
pnera  in  the  form  and  number  of  its  toes.  The  Herpeatea 
have  rudimentary  fidse  molars  both  in  the  upper  and  undei 
iaws,  and  five  toes  both  before  and  behind;  the  CynicHt 
nas  rudimentary  false  molars  only  in  the  upper  ^w,  five 
toes  on  the  fore  and  only  four  on  the  hind  feet ;  the  Ryzeena 
hM  no  rudhnentary  false  molars  in  either  jav,  and  four 


[SknUofCriiietfaJ 
«■  MM  ftoai  mhom;      pioSUof  tfaa  Haei  a  hmtf  of  enaliUB  Men  llRwa 
bil«r,  ■hnrlot  th>  podUoa  of  Iha  Math  in  tht  mn  Jmr  ■  i,  half  of  the 
lom  Jwf  MB  friNB  sboT«  (Ihrn  Mr.  O^Bnf*  tgun) 

toes  only,  u  well  on  the  anterior  as  un  the  posterior  extre- 
mities. These  traits  of  xoolc^cal  charaetcr  strongly  point 
out  the  true  natural  relations  of  all  these  animals,  and  de- 
monstrate the  relative  positions  which  they  occupy  in  the 
system  of  nature.  Witn  the  single  exception  of  the  Pro- 
tiiet,  there  is  no  other  known  genus  of  the  Viverra  fiunily 
which  possesses  the  same  number  of  toes  and  complete 
digitigrode  extremities  which  form  so  prominent  a  character 
in  the  Cynictis*.  Here  however  all  analogy  ceases  between 
these  two  genora.  It  is  true  that  we  are  at  present  ignorant 
of  the  adult  characters  of  the  dentition  of  the  Protelet; 
when  we  become  better  acquainted  with  this  important 
put  of  its  organixation.we  may  perhaps  discover  additional 
points  of  relation  between  it  aiid  the  ivesent  genus ;  but  in 
all  its  most  striUng  external  obaracters  it  is  completely 
different,  and  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  station 
between  the  Dogs,  the  Civets,  and  the  Hyeem*.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  characters  the  CynietU  may  be  readily  diutin- 
guished  by  its  external  form  and  appearance  from  all  con- 
terminous genera.  It  has  a  short  head,  contracted  suddenly 
in  &ont  of  the  eyes,  and  forming  a  small  naked  muzzle, 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  furrow ;  the  ears  are  short  and 
elliptical,  naked  inside,  and  directed  forwards;  the  body 
long  and  slender;  the  tail  bushy,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  external  fbrm  and  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  tliat  of  a  Fgrret  or  lehuumon.  The 
temporal  Jbtus  are  separated  from  the  orbits  by  a  com- 
plete rim  of  bone. 

Bxample.  Cynictit  Steedmarmii  (OgilbyX  named  after 
Mr.  Steedman.  to  whom  zoologists  are  indebted  for  a  know- 
le^e  of  the  animal. 

Deteription. — Length  of  the  head  fsom  the  muzzle  to 
the  root  of  the  ear,  2i  mches ;  length  of  the  ear.  |  of  an 

«  N.  B.  ChyMopmtn,  Bm«.,  daMribad  labaaqHHUf  ia  'lod.  Tna*.'  fcu 
flTttoaaaBdaUwioHaMhlM.  CVivubipik.1 
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ineh ;  breadth  of  the  ear,  \\  inch ;  leiwtb  of  the  body  fron 
the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  1  root  6  inches ;  length 
of  the  tail,  1  foot ;  height  at  the  shoulder,  7  inches ;  height 
at  the  croup,  7^  inches.  Hair  moderately  fine  in  qual^, 
much  resembling  tiiat  of  a  df^,  smooth  and  dose  on  tha 
body,  loi^  and  bushy  on  the  tail.  The  general  colour,  st 
well  as  the  whole  external  appearance,  precisely  that  of  i 
small  Bjx,  bright  red  over  the  entire  body,  head,  and  extre- 
mities, deep  and  uniform  on  the  back,  but  mixed  with  silveir 
grey  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  sides,  and  tail,  arising  from  a 
mixture  of  hain  tipt  with  grey,  and  disposed  tiirough  th» 
fhr  of  these  parts.  The  breast,  belly,  and  legs,  untn'Tffj 
red;  and  the  tail,  which  precisdy  resembles  the  brush  of  t 
fine,  eoreted  with  long  buahy  haiis  of  a  sandy  red  colour  tt 
the  roots,  dark  brown  in  the  centre  and  grey  at  the  points 
the  laat  two  inches  at  the  tip  of  the  tail  uniform  dirty  white. 
Hairs  of  the  body  not  annulated  as  in  HerjiBtte*  and  dot 
Surieaie,  and  altogether  of  a  finer  and  mora  fiirry  qiu%. 
External  fbrm  and  appearance  comparable  with  those  of 
the  Ferret  and  Egypttan  lehneumomtrnX  probably  standing 
higher  on  the  legs  as  being  mote  completely  digitimde. 

Locality. — UytenhuK,  on  the  borders  of  Oaffimiu. 
(Ogilby.j 

Mr.  Ogilhy  thus  ctmcludes  tus  obserrationa  on  Uiis  inte- 
resting animal: — 'In  consulting  the  works  of  traveUen 
through  the  colmy  of  the  Gape  wTCbod  Hope.  I  have  b«a 
able  to  find  but  two  notacea  wnioh  senn  dearly  to  xi^n-  to 
this  animal :  one  bv  Dr.  Sparrman,  the  oUior  by  Mr.  Bar- 
row. The  first  of  these  authors  in  the  En^ish  ttandatian 
of  his  'Travels,'  vol.  iL  p.  184,  has  the  IfallowiBK  pusage. 
"  Two  othw  small  animals,  which  probably  likewise  belong 
to  the  Viverra  genus,  I  had  only  a  hasty  glimpse  of  in  this 
colonv.  The  one  we  saw  and  gave  chase  to  betmeo  tlia 
two  Fish  Rivers  made  its  escape  from  us,  however,  by  run- 
ning into  a  hole  underground,  and  seemed  to  be  stHiiewbai 
less  than  a  oat,  though  longer  in  proportiott.  The  colour  of 
it  was  a  bright  red.'°  It  is  true  that  this  paasage  records 
no  observabon  by  which  we  can  with  certainty  refer  the 
animal  to  which  it  alludes  to,  the  Cynieti*  Steadmimm, 
but  the  siz«^  cdour,  and  habitat  are  so  perfectly  similar  ia 
both  eases,  as  to  render  their  identic  extrem^  pnbabte. 
In  the  fidlowing  extract  however  from  Baxnnra  IHvd^ 
voL  L  p.  185,  tn  characteit  are  fully  repwtad.  "Upon 
these  parched  plains**  (those  of  Camdebo,  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  the  oolony)  "  are  also  found  several  species  of  a 
small  quadruped  which  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  which 
is  known  to  the  colonists  under  the  generalmame  of  Meer- 
hat.  They  are  mostly  of  the  genus  of  animals  to  whidi 
zoolc^ists  bare  given  the  name  of  Viverra.  An  esgle 
making  a  stoop  at  one  of  these,  dose  to  where  we  wen 
passing,  missed  his  prey,  and  both  fell  a  sacrifice.  <Hie  to 
the  gun,  the  other  to  the  dogs.  Both  the  bird  and  quad- 
ru|>ed  appeared  to  be  undescribed  species.  ....  Tbe 
Viverra  was  wholly  of  a  bright  chestnut  n^our;  the  toil 
shaded  with  black  hairs,  bushy,  straight,  and  white  at  the 
exteemity;  «U8,  short  and  roimd;  on  the  Cim-fiMt,  firc. 
and  on  the  hind,  fbur  toes ;  the  body  and  tail  eadi  one  fint 

long."  'There  can  bono  doubt,*  oontiniies  Mr. Ogilt>y>  *>>f 
the  animal  to  which  this  description  re^rs,  a  descnptioe 
more  minute  and  accurate  than  we  generally  find  in  tbe 
works  of  travellers.  It  agrees  in  every  pomt  with  tbe 
species  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 


[CpiietU  Stcadmannil.  frcm  Hr.  OgObj'a  IgMiJ  * 
*  Ifr.  Otsv  labniu  in  that  thia  animal  haa  baan  doaeribad  ky  Oiri*  ■* 
HaipaaU.  v^UO^m.  «d  ^  Mfj^ftSt^yMj,  1!J i^iJ^i'g, 
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•xmp^  perhaps,  m  the  leported  dimensions  of  the  tail  and 
bodf ;  bntthudiffsreace  most  probably  ariMB  from  the  age 
or  MX  the  specimen^  or  from  ti»  measures  of  Hr.  Burow 
hmng  taken  in  a  straight  lin^  whilst  mine  followed  the 
different  curvature  of  the  hmd,  neck,  and  body.  The  name» 
Meer-hat,  by  which  it  appears  this  animal  is  known  to  tha 
colonists,  signifies  a  monVey,  and  is  of  very  general  accep- 
tation in  South  Africa,  bui^  applied  indi&rently  to  the 
preMent  species,  the  Cope  SerjMte*,  Ground  ^uirreh, 
and  various  other  small  burrowing  animals,  fioth  the 
passages  here  quoted  confirm  the  buirowiog  habits  of  the 
Cyrtietit  Steedmaimii,  which  I  bad  already  infbned  from 
the  form  of  the  claws/ 

CYNIPS  QUERCUS.  [Galls.] 

CYNOGB'PHALUS.  [Baboon,  vol.  iii..  p.  227.] 

CYNOUORIA'CEiB.  an  obscure  order  of  Rhizanths^ 
distinguished  fkom  Balanopharaces  by  their  distinct  sta- 
men^ and  the  imperfbetpmanth  of  the  male  flowers.  The 
order  is  represented  by  Cynomoiium  coccineum,  the  Fungus 
tneUtenais  of  the  old  herbalists,  a  plant  once  in  repute  for  its 
•stringent  properties,  but  now  valued  only  for  its  rarity  and 
the  botanical  interest  that  attaches  to  it  Dr.  Walsh  tells 
us  that  *  it  g^ows  most  plentiftiUy  on  a  d^.4ached  rock  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  island  of  Gozo.  It  is  there  much 
celebrated  for  its  medicmal  properties :  the  time  of  tbe  dis- 
covery of  its  virtues  is  not  known,  but,  fVom  some  anttent 
MSS.,  it  appears  to  have  been  at  a  very  remote  period.  It 
hid  been  tne  usage  of  Malta  to  banish  to  Gozo  all  females 
of  dishonest  character,  and  hare,  according  to  tradition,  they 
found  a  vegetable  mbstenee  of  an  astringent  qnali^,  whieh 
proved  very  effieaoioiu  in  removing  the  consequmioea  of 
their  irregular  Uft^  It  was  prepared  in  earthen  pot^  some 
4^whieh  bave  since  been  dug  up  in  various  placM,  marked 
with  Pfatenician  eharaeters  ideating  thrar  use.  Ilie  plant 
was  also  applied  by  them  to  the  purposes  of  divination.  It 
vas  laid  between  the  breasts,  and,  from  some  accidental 
sircumstanoes  of  position,  &o.,  they  augured  good  or  bad 
fortune.  This  practioe  was  reproved,  and  said  to  be  finally 
abolished,  by  a  Capuchin  missionary.  This  curious  v^e- 
table  was  subsequently  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery, 
and  its  curative  powers  "ere  long  held  in  very  high  repute. 
About  the  year  1 740,  the  Kn^hts  of  Malta  set  such  a  very 
high  value  on  this  funeus,  that  they  interdicted  the  ap- 
proach of  any  person  to  the  place  where  it  grew,  and  guarded 
the  passage  with  the  stzietest  jealousy.  In  April,  when  tho 
flin^  was  rme,  it  was  oaremlly  gathered  by  persons  ap- 
pmmed  for  that  eqwcial  dn^,  and  tbe  precious  morsels 
were  deported  in  a  government  office,  from  whence  some 
portions  were  sent  as  presents  by  tbe  grand-master  to  dif- 
ferent sovereigns,  and  the  remainder  distributed  among  the 
hosfntals  of  the  island.  Even  after  the  English  took  pos- 
session Malta,  and  succeeded  to  the  territorial  rights  of 
the  order,  and.  amongst  other  things,  to  the  possession  of  this 
rock,  a  cuHode  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  it  as  hereto- 
fore, with  a  salary,  which  always  makes  an  item  in  the 
public  accounts  of  Malta.  The  fiingus  is  thus  continued  to 
be  guarded  and  regularly  gathered,  deposited  in  the  state- 
office,  and  dbtributed  among  the  hospitals ;  and  when  Dr. 
Hamilton,  through  the  kindness  of  an  official  person  in 
Gozo^  was  permitted  to  visit  this  rock,  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  auiode.  The  rock,  as  shown  by  (he  doctu's  sketch, 
is  diflBeult  of  approach:  it  is  an  isolated  inocipice,  about  600 
foet  in  h^^t,  detached  from  the  neighbouring  shore,  and 
presenting  very  steep  and  inaccessible  sides,  in  some  places 
projecting  considerably  over  the  sea,  so  that  the  circum- 
Terence  (tf  tbe  base  is  less  than  that  of  the  utmer  parts.  It 
stands  on  the  verge  of  a  noble  circular  basin,  formed  by  the 
surrounding  cliff's,  into  which  the  sea  enters  by  the  chasms 
at  each  side  of  the  fungus  rock,  the  whole  presenting  the 
aspect  of  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  raised  from  beneath,  or 
extinfTuished  by  the  irruption  of  the  sea.* 

CYNOSU'RA  (jnrvAc  ipa,  the  tail  of  the  d<%).  a  name 
given  to  the  lesser  Bear.  According  to  Aratus  and  Hy- 
ginuB,  Cvnosura  was  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ida,  who 
nursed  Jupiter.  But  it  is  at  least  as  jmbable  that  before 
the  Greeks  adapted  their  mythology  to  the  consteUations, 
they  had  from  some  oriental  source  the  habit  of  figuring 
Ursa  Minor  as  a  dog,  and  that  the  tail  of  the  dog  was  the 
pde  star.  [Ursa  Minor.]  Many  persons  mwr  probably 
know  this  word  only  firom  tha  two  lines  of  Miltoi^s  Al- 
legro — 

Wbm  perhar*  wnw  bnatj  Um^ 
The  Cynonia  of  B«igU>oariBg  wgw 


These  lines  iiave  puzzled  many,  tho\igb  tbe  reference  to 
the  pole  star  and  the  |Hoperty  of  tbe  magnet  gives  the 
iuuue  a  degree  of  fitness  for  poetry  which  the  etymology 

the  word  alone  would  hardly  suggest. 

CYNOSU'RUS  CRISTATUSTa  well-known  pasture 
grass,  called  by  formers  crested  dogstail  or  gold-seed,  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  all  natural  and  artiflcml  grass  land. 
It  grows  with  a  riender  smooth  stem  to  the  height  of  one 
or  two  fbet,  and  is  terminated  by  a  somewhat  cylindrical 
spike-like  panicle  of  short  clusters  of  flowers ;  each  cluster 
consists  of  two  flowered  spikelets  resting  upon  pinnate 
bracts.  The  glumes  are  two,  about  the  length  of  the  florets 
the  pales  2,  of  which  the  lowest  is  sharp-pointed.  The 
s^les  are  feathery ;  the  firuit  is  a  small,  yellow,  smootb 
smning  seed-like  body,  whence  the  oommcm  name  of  gold 
seed. 

Althot^h  this  grass  forms  so  constantly  a  portion  of  all 
good  pastures,  it  ts  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fineness  and 
closeness  of  its  berl»ge  that  it  is  valuable,  the  quanti^  of  hay 
that  it  produces  being  inconsideraUe.  Mr.  etinclaur  hence 
observes,  that  *  it  is  inferior  for  the  purposes  of  hay,  but 
admirably  adapted  for  permanent  pastures.  The  toots 
penetrate  a  great  way  under  ground,  ttoui  which  circum- 
stance it  remains  green  after  most  other  grasses  are  burnt 
by  a  oontinuanoe  of  dry  weather.  In  irrigated  meadows  it 
arrives  at  a  greater  sise  than  in  any  other  situation.' 


[CynMuru  niitatut.] 

GY'NTHIA  (ZoologyX  one  of  the  subgenera  intowoieh 
Savigny  has  divided  the  AsddieUg.  The  subgenus  CjftitMia 
consists  of  those  asoidians  whose  body  is  sessile,  and  whuA 
have  the  branchial  sac  plaited  longitudinally,  and  the  re- 
ticulation continuous.  Their  external  envelope  or  test  is 
coriaceous.  The  structure  comes  nearest  to  that  of  Bol- 
Umtu  [BoLTBNiA.]  Example,  Cynthia  Momu*.  This 
Ascidian  dees  not  attach  itara  to  rocks,  but  makes  shift  to 
float  about  in  the  Gulf  of  Sues  by  attaching  itself  to  Aiei 
and  other  submarine  plants.  (See  Savigny  s  iiimoin  mr 
leg  Ammaux  •ant  Vtriibnt,  Paris.  1816 ;  and  Mr.  W.  8. 
Mac1eay*B  'Anatomical  Observations  on  the  Natural  Group 
of  Tunicate,*  Linn.  TVofu.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  527.)  N.  B.  M.  La- 
treille  has  used  the  ixsnn.  Cynthia  to  distinguish  a  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects. 

CYPER'ACEifi,  an  extensive  natural  order  of  gluma- 
ceous  Endogens,  havbg  much  the  appearance  of  eTasses, 
with  which  they  are  sometimes  poptdam  confounded.  They 
differ  in  their  stems  being  usually  solid,  not  hoUow,  and 
angular,  not  round;  in  the  sheauis  of  their  leaves  not 
opening  on  one  side,  but  forming  perfect  tubes  when  the 
stem  is  pulled  through  them;  in  their  male  florats  having 
no  palen  nor  an^  covering  to  the  stamens  except  a  angle 
bra<^  whDe  the  bisexnsl  florets  have  nothing  more  than  a 
hypogynous  bristles  supwadded ;  and  finally  in  their 
embr^  being  enclosed  in  the  albumen,  and  -ot  lying  at 
one  side  of  it.  There  are  other  distinctions  besides  these, 
but  what  have  been  mentioned  are  the  most  remarkable. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  order  bears  the  name  of  sedges^ 
and  hence  the  sedge  fomily  or  tribe  is  given  to  these  pluits 
as  their  English  appellation,  lliey  are  mostly  inhabitants 
of  marshy  orswampv  grounds,  a  few  are  met  with  on  dry 
uptend  pastures,  and  a  good  m^|^m,^^^^'^ 
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Docur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  generally  abundant ; 
but  little  or  nothing  has  been  discovered  of  their  uses ; 
tfa«ir  most  common  application  is  to  the  msnulneture  of 
what  are  called  erroneoualj  rush  mats  and  rush  bottoms  for 
otmin.  The  plant  used  ia  this  country  for  such  purposes 
is  not  any  kind  of  nub,  but  tbc  OTperaoeoiu  speciaB,  Scirpw 
laonBtria.  It  is  not  a  littW  remarkable,  that  nearly  as 
these  fAairts  are  allied  ta  grasRes,  tbey  acarc^  at  all  par- 
tieipMe  in  the  nutritious  quality  of  that  udefhl  order ;  it  is 
only  among  the  coarse  luid  herbage  of  marshes  tfaact  they 
m  allowed  to  form  a  constituent  of  hay. 


[Cypenu  foKut.] 

1,  m  iplkelet  DiDfaUled;  9,  >  fcwtf  vUh  lU  bnet;  3.  n  fruil:  4.  ■  mc- 
tion  of  a  (cad. 

CYPKJE1VM.  Coury  Fitmily.  Cowries,  or  ?ome- 
times,  GouTiM,  Pryrcellanm  of  tte  Germans,  Porcektinet 
(Porcelain  shells)  of  the  French.  A  &mily  of  murine  gas- 
teropodous  mollu&ks,  well  known  in  commerce  from  one  of 
the  species  (C  Monetd)  being  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
East  as  a  circulating  mediun.  [Cowry.] 

Family  character.  Animal  unisexual,  elongated ;  head, 
distinct,  with  two  conical  ov  subulate  tentacula  of  some 
length,  at  the  external  base  of  whic}i  are  situated  the  two 
sessile  eyet  on  small  projections ;  mouth  vertical,  at  the 
bottun  of  ft  small  cavity,  and  containing  a  Kngval  riband, 
or  lamin«j  beut  with  tentacles  and  prolonged  in  the  ab- 
doUftn.  Bramefual  cwity  open,  situated  near  the  back  of 
the  neck ;  gills  arranged  in  a  longitudinal  pectinated  series 
on  the  inside  of  the  columella  on  the  left  side  of  the  mantle ; 
aphon  veiT  sboxt,  and  formed  in  the  mesial  line  by  the 
edgjes  of  the  two  lobes.  J1fanf/«  bilobated,  the  lobes  very 
la^e  with  extended  aliform  edgei*  capable  of  being  re- 
flected over  the  back  of  the  shell  so  ai  to  join  on  the  mesial 
dorsal  line.  Foot  oval,  elongated,  very  large.  Vent  at  the 
extremity  of  a  tube  behind  the  branchial  cavity,  Maie 
or^an  situated  more  forward,  and  communicating  with  the 
orifice  of  the  deferent  canal  by  means  of  a  ftirrow.  Adtdt 
ehell  involute,  highly  enamelled,  oval  or  oblong,  more  or 
less  rounded  or  cyhndxical  with  a  unall  and  imbedded 
mire;  apertue  longitudinal,  nearly  straight,  toothed,  or 
plaited,  cm  each  side,  with  a  channel  or  groove  at  each  end, 
uiner  Up  flattened  at  sub-ooncave,  outa  Up  involute.  No 
optrouium. 


Gray,  whose  arrangement  we  select,  as  being,  in  onr 


opinion,  the  best  which  baa  hitherto  appeared,  tht»  netica 
the  very  great  change  of  fiinn  that  the  yovmg  sheU  under- 
goes in  its  ^gognsB  to  perfection.  *Tne  shell  alters  iti 
appearance  considerably,  according  to  the  age  of  the  iodh 
vwual^  and  exhibits  three  vwy  distinct  stages.  In  the  youi^ 
or  first  stages,  wbidi  are  figured  in  '  Ency.  Method.,'  1 349, 
f.a.b., ' Mug. Gotwald,'  viii.  t.  53,  b.e.  65, a./.  6fi,  clc;  the 
shell  is  ganerally  nnoDth,  of  a  -fiun  greyish  ccdoor,  or  with 
three  longitacfoial  bands,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  Hp 
is  smooth,  convex,  the  lower  part  flat  or  concave ;  the  outer 
^thin.  In  theseeondstagetneshell begins  toHKomcnHK 
the  ebnaeter  of  the  genus,  as  the  outer  Irp  begins  to  be  ia- 
flected  or  rather  thickened,  and  approaebes  nearer  the  ptr- 
fect  appearance  of  the  species  as  the  Mcond  coat  of  colour 
is  deposited ;  but  difiers  firom  it  in  the  want  of  fhicknes  of 
the  shell  and  the  spire  being  more  distinct,  and  m  tbe  want 
of  the  dorsal  line,  which  is  nsnally  distinct  in  the  third  a 
perfect  stale,  where  the  last  oeat  has  been  deposited  *,  ai 


[Cf  pma  EsaBthemi,  lUutratiag  tha  sUgn  of  (nmh.} 

a,  yonng  ihell  in  Uie  flnt  (tage  wen  rrom  abova:  riev  of  tb«  bK^ ,  L 
ttte  nmt  (liowlng  llie  columella  and  tbe  Oitn  ed^e  of  the  outn-  Bp:  r. 
advancod  atage)  viaw  of  back.  Tbe  apn  ik  alra^y  tiiikiair.  awl  ikr 
ibtckoMd  lip*  are  Tonned;  d,  itiU  TuT^r  advaDc«d;  lh«  nusLleltH  b«(U 
lo  secrele  the  eaamelled  ipotted  cnat  on  t)ie  lide,  but  the  Irao'iTmr  Hnp** 
tn  Btill  vitible ;  e,  the  jMnfect  ihsll  t  all  tracei  of  the  tranirana  abipM  M 
under  the  cnamBlliag  of  tbo  IhickeMd  ipotlcd  Mat :  /,  t1»  of  Mte  »ria  d 
tfafi  petftct  ihtlL 
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the  aperture  u  more  fdaited  on  both  sides.  The  ooloanpe, 
or  at  least,  the  disposition  of  the  colouring  here,  is  a  much 
more  certain  characteristic  of  species  than  either  the 
general  outline  of  ibrm  or  size,  the  latter  of  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly Tarions.  In  this  &mily  I  have  often  obserrod 
fUll-grown  specimeiu  of  CArabkaftmaiaie  to  three  indies 
long;  this  peculiarity  is  attempted  to  be  mpilaiiied  by 
Lamarck  and  others,  who  assert  that  when  the  animal  has 
ibnned  a  comi^ete  shell* »  it  has  not  the  &culty  of  en- 
larging its  size,  it  ii  obliged  to  quit  its  shell  and  form  a 
new  one,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  AnmUota  cast  their 
skins,  and  by  that  means  the  same  animal  tonus  many 
shells ;  but  I  believe  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  this  notion.' 

Mr.  Gray  has  recently  observed,  that  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  the  young  shells  of  CyprcBO,  especially  C.  Arabica, 
have  the  inner  edge  of  the  outer  lip  thickened  and  fur- 
nished with  a  compressed  sharp-edged  series  of  teeth. 

Geognphicai  Dutributum,  Habits,  — Cypmidee 
abound  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  but  their  greatest 
development  both  in  point  of  sise  aqd  uumhw  of  species 
takes  place  in  warm  climates.  A  very  few  species  are  in- 
habitants of  the  European  aeas^  The  fiunily  are  litt(Hal, 
and  are  generally  ibuna  under  stones  or  rolled  corals. 

Genera  Cyvrmx  (Cowry). 
Generic  cAarocto*.— The  young  shall  smooth,  the  adult 
with  both  lips  toothed ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  canal 
distinct,  recurved;  the  front  end  of  the  •olumolla  lip 
smooth,  edged  a  single  large  oblique  fold,  separated  from 
the  teeth     a  dieep  groove.  (Oiay.) 

« 

Sub-genus,  1. 
Cyprsee. 

Tlie  front  of  the  columdla  broad,  deeply  impressed ; 
mosUy  smooth. 

a. 

Shell  smooth;  columella-pit  transversely  ridged ;  teeth 
of  inner  lip  genially  long.  (Gray.)* 

Under  tbis  division  of  the  sub-genus  Mr.  Gray  arranges 
twenty-seven  species,  including  some  of  the  rarest  forms, — 
Cyvrtea  Aurora  (the  Morning  Dawn,  or  C>ran|;e  Cowry), 
ana  Cypreea  Prineeps,  for  example, — together  with  Cypreea 
Tigris  (the  Tiger  Oswry),  and  other  common  species. 

Example. — Cyvrcea  Mctppa,  the  Map  Cowry. 

Description.  Sfadl  more  or  lessTntrioose,  ovate,  varied 
with  dew  htown  or  ydlow  lines,  and  nets.  Dorsal  line 
laciniatoi.  Mar^  thick,  spotted  with  black;  teeth  yellow. 
liAcali^,  Indian  Ooean. 


a,  Man  from  ibore ;  b.  tern  front  bdow. 

There  are  many  varieties,  among  which  the  rosy  variety, 
the  dark  variety,  from  the  Pearl  Islands ;  the  citron  variety ; 
and  the  dwarf  rich-mouthed  variety  from  the  Mauritius, 
are  the  rarest  or  most  beautiful.  The  young  shell  is  of  a 
fawn  colour  with  obsolete  spots  and  dashes. 

p. 

Shell  smooth;  columella  pit  (nearly)  smooth;  teeth  of 
inner  lip  shwt  or  indistincL 

Under  this  division  of  the  suh-genus  Mr.  Qray  arranges 
fifteen  speci«k 

•  Tha  dMisiplkiH  an  IhiCM^w^  ^mo^  asitna;  Hr.  Qwft,  aa  ««»  h 
tha  anasiauMMt. 


Example.— C^ffaTbj^mde cowry;  Sardonyx Cowrr 
of  Gray. 

Description. — Shell  oblong  ovate,  subcylindrical,  yel- 
lowish, with  three  darker  hai^ ;  the  subangular  base  and 
teeth  brown  or  black;  mouth  pale.  Ilieta  is  a  varie^ 
iBmuttu)  riurtMc,  daiker,  and  with  tba  teeth  mmOm  and 
doeer. 


■CnoHiTUpa.: 


Shell  with  the  back  warty  (rarely  smooth),  base  lidged. 

Under  this  section  Hr.  (Sray  enumerates  threeepeeles. 

Examine. — Cyprtea  Cieercula,  Vet<h  Cowry. 

DtffcrtpMon.— Shell  subglobose,  yellow,  brown  dotted, 
with  a  dorsal  groove,  and  soattend  tnberdes  over  eeiili  ex> 
tmidty;  base  foor-^totted,  partly  grooved. 


[CjpnM  CIcuodU.] 
a,  Mao  from  aborej  b,  M«a  fioB  baknr. 

There  is  a  la^er  variety  which  is  more  oblong,  smooth, 
and  is  without  the  dorsal  groove  (C.  Qlobulut). 

9. 

Shell  with  transverse  ribs. 

Only  two  species  are  enumetated  by  Hr.  Gray,  and  one 
of  these,  C.  rugosa,  Brod.,  is  fossil. 
£xample.~-(^rm9a  CkHdremi,  CbiUirmCs  Coury,  Grey. 


[CypiM  CUUra^l 
a,  aaan  fron  abpfa }  t,  mm  ftam  balnr. 


Shell  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  ribs. 

One  species  oi^,  Gjrpraa  AdamsoaM  Gfiqr ;  Adamson'i 
Cowry,  very  raze. 

i)eaenp<iNi.— Shell  orate;  peu-A^ed,  whit^  tmwa 
mottled.  Iioedj^.Faoifie  Ooean?  (Gray). 


«  f 


«  « 
Anna. 

ffronc  of  the  eotumdla  flat,  or  nevAf  w;  iMMkcfihoU 
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Margin  of  the  sfadl  pitted  on  the  upper  edge.  Fourteen 
Bpecies. 

Eia,mp\a.~Cypraa  guttatop  GmeL  Blotched  Cowry, 
Gray. 

DflicrtptioM.— Brown,  pale  spotted,  base  and  manin 
nhite,  brown-ridged:  a  beautiral  and  rare  species.  Lo- 
cality, Red  Sea?  (Oxay). 


[CjrprM  (Arida)  (utUU.] 
p. 

Mai^n  entire ;  teeth  of  both  lips  extended  more  or  less 
over  the  base.   Thirty-seven  species. 

Example. — Cjmraa  AToRoto,  Xiun.   Money  Cowry. 

i>Mcnp<t(m.— «hell  yeUow  or  white,  with  a  yellow  ring ; 
margin  and  base  tubercular ;  teeth  of  inner  lip  moderate. 

Variatiet. — a.  Without  a  ring ;  b.  with  the  margin  and 
base  less  tubercular.  [Gowet.] 

KotM^.-— Whitish  with  two  dark  bands.  (C.  icterina. 
Lam.) 


[CjfnM(AiWa)  Uo|Mt>-] 


Margin  entire ;  teeth  of  inner  lip  very  small,  forming  a 
slight  ridge;  front  of  columella  lip  slightly  concave,  pro- 
duced, ana  toothed  internally.   Two  species. 

Example.— C^prM  on^^ato,  Gray. 

Detcnpiion. —  Shell  whitish  brown,  minutely  brown 
dotted;  use  white;  margin  closely  black  dotted,  ends 
blackish.  Worn  pUun  brown,  varying  in  darkness.  Lo- 
cality, New  Holland. 


Naria. 

Front  of  the  columella  narrow  dilated  into 
toothed  ridge ;  she  l  smooth. 


sharp- 


One  species  only,  Cypraa  irrorata,  Grmy. 

I>MCripft'on.— Shell  ovate,  purplish,  vellow  dotted;  ban 
white,  flat;  teeth  large.  Locali^,  South  Seas.  Most  allied 
to  C.  Riina,  varied  L 


[C?pm  (Kuia)  irronta.^ 
LUFONLA. 

Shell  like  Cowry,  but  front  end  of  the  columella  hp 
crossed  by  several  irregular  ridges,  without  any  di&tinct 
marginal  one,  internally  narrow,  flat ;  shell  pear-shaped, 
smooth,  or  cross-ribbed. 

Five  species.  Example,  Luponia  AlgoentU,  Algoa  Ln- 
pon,  Gray. 

De$cripti<m. — Shell  pale,  brown  dotted;  base  smooth; 
teeth  of  inner  lip  very  small ;  margin  black  dotted.  Varieir 
with  the  teeth  more  or  less  obliterated.  Locality,  C^  of 
Good  Hope. 


tLaponia  Algoeuli.] 

Ctprjeotula. 

Like  Cowry,  but  front  end  of  columella  covered  with  re- 
gular cross-ribs,  like  rest  of  base,  internally  prodnced  into 
an  acute-toothed  ridge.   Shell  pear-shaped,  croea  ribbed. 

One  species,  Cypreeovula  Capemis,  Cape  Cyprvorub, 
Gray. 

Detcription. — Pale  brown;  ribs  very  thin,  oontinQed, 
sharp.   Locality,  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  very  rare. 


Trivia. 

Like  CyprcFOvuIa,  but  front  of  columella  internally  ran- 
cavB,  ribbed.   Shell  subglobular,  cross-ribbed. 

a. 

Mouth  wide;  outer  lip  slightly  inflexed;  shell  equsIlT 
ribbed. 

Five  species.  Example,  TWna  cameo,  FMKolouni 
Pig,  Gmy. 


[TrhrU 


Dneription. — Shell  oblong,  thui,  pellucid,  pare  row- 
coloured,  with  vei^  thin,  distant,  continued  ribs;  lipB 
whitish.   Varies  with  an  indistinct  dorsal  groove. 

Mr.  Gray  observes,  that  Pig  is  the  common  nanie  of 
theiie  shelh  on  the  coast,  and  that  they  are  called  IhmUi 
in  Italy.  He  adds,  that  Poreellain,  the  common  namm  tv 
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CowriM,  U  taken  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  these 
shells  to  pigs*  and  refers  to  Fabiiu  Columna,  &c. 

Mouth  narrowish ;  outer  Up  wide ;  ribii  of  back  subequal, 
linear. 

'Eighteen  species.  Example,  TVivia  Europeea,  European 
Pig,  Gray ;  Cypreea  Europeea,  Lam. 

Description, — Shell  ovate,  subglobose,  ash  or  flesh-co- 
loured, with  three  black  dots,  and  a  whitish  dorsal  streak ; 
ribs  close,  rather  thick,  whitish ;  base  white  j  outer  hp  wide. 

Variety.— Bsxik.  spotless,  with  an  indistinct  dorsal  groove. 
(Cyprtea  Aretiea,  Mont.) 

Young  whit«  and  smooth. 


[TMTla  Bnropwu] 
a,  kdnlt ;  6,  yooBg. 

y. 

Mouth  narrowish ;  the  outer  lip  arched ;  the  ribs  en- 
larged or  tubercular  near  the  dorsal  groove. 

Seven  species.  Example,  Trivia  Pediculutj  Louse  Fig, 
Gray ;  Cypresa  Pediadus,  Linn. 

Z>e«mjpfton.— Shell  ovate,  pale  reddish.with  six  square, 
black,  d&rsal  spots  ;  ribs  rather  thick,  subrugoae,  crowded ; 
dorsal  line  narrow ;  base  reddish.    Locality,  West  Indies. 


[TrlTl«  Pedlcain*.] 
*. 

Mouth  narrow;  ribs  tubercular;  dorsal  line  distinct; 
iront  of  columella  smooth. 

Two  species.  Example,  Trivia  pustulata,  Pimpled  Pig, 
Gray  ;  Gyprtea  pttttulata.  Lam.,  commonly  called  by  col- 
lectors the  Small-pox  Cowry. 

Description. — Purplish-brown;  ribs  studded  with  red- 
brown,  black-edged  warts.   Locality,  Pacific  Ocean. 


[TriTiB  puatnUta.] 
Ehato  (Risso.) 

Spire  conical;  apex  sub-mamillary,  blunt ;  shell,  when 
young,  smooth ;  the  adutt  with  both  lips  finely  crenulated  ; 
the  columella  concave  slightly  radtatedly  plaited  or  smooth, 
with  two  or  three  folds  in  front ;  the  anterior  canal  straight, 
the  hinder  indistinct. 

Seven  species.  Example,  Erato  gcabritueu  a,  Rmtghish 
Tear-sheU,  Gray,  Marginella  CyprtBola,  Sow. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  turbinate,  livid,  purplish,  mi- 
nutely tubercular ;  spire  conical ;  dorsal  line  impressed ; 
mouth  wide,  whitish,  inner  lip  largely  plaited  its  whole 
length ;  teeth  large,  young,  smooth  ;  lip  thin,  toothless. 
Locality,  South  Pacific,  St  Elena. 


[Xrato  ■cabrinietils.] 

Otulvh  (Orula,  Lam.,  commonly  called  Poached  Eggs.) 


Grneric  Character. — The  shell,  wben  jouag,  spimllj 
itrialed ;   when  adulti  covered  with  a  smauth  enamelled 
rMJil;  the  iiiiner  lip  loaLblesB  ;  the  oUler  lOotLiedor  cti'iliited; 
the  anterior  and  posteriur  oanal  more  or  less  clon^^Mted. 
a. 

Tlie  outer  lip  broad,  intiexed,  rounded,  crenulated  ;  ex 
trfmitit!!<  sbnrt;  froDt  ol  cuhimellii  rounded. 

Of  this  )iubdiviaioTL  Mr.  Gray  cniimcrateg  two  species. 
EvHTnpio,  Oviilum  ovum,  Ovula  ovi/ormtSy  Lam.:  JiuUu 
ovum  Lii]n.,  Commnti  Poached  Egg. 

Descripiion. — White;  hack  roundM ;  iosida  orange- 
brawo. 


a- 

Outer  lip  inltexed,  broad,  looilied ;  end*  short,  oumd; 
hinder  cndwillii  a  tnath  on  the  inner  stdtj;  front  of  the  co- 
lumella expanded  bstmalb. 

One  apecies  only,  Ovuluvt  vcrrucosum^  Omila  verrucosa, 
Lam.  ;  Buila  verrucosa.  Linn. ;  Tico-warlai  Pjacked Egg, 
Gray. 

DescripliQli-ShcW  ovate;  back  anj^ular;  eXlretDity 
rosy,  with  a  depreased  wart  above.  Young  closely  striated^ 
ends  bfown-edged.   Locality,  Indian  Ocean. 


[Ornlnm  TamcoaDia.] 

r- 

Outer  lip  inflexed,  rounded,  narrow,  toothed ;  rest  like 

Four  sneeiiis.  Example,  Ovuluitt  Margarittiyfi^w.-,  Pearl 
Poached  Egg, Gny.  Shell  ovftte*  Bubglobase,  whitft,  poiumd 
in  front,  ventricoae;  baije  eoiivex  ;  hinder  tubcrde  rugose; 
front  i>f  coliimelia  concave  ;  outer  lip  rounded.    This  with 
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six  brown  dots  artifjcially  madt  is  t>'u/«  putiefata  of  Duclos, 
Bull.  Sci. ;  Gucrin  Mag.  27.   Locahty,  Friendly  Islands. 
J. 

Outer  Up  RliRhtly  inflexed,  narrow,  li&eled  externally, 
with  edge  shelving  inwards:   Ihe  rc&t  like  the  former. 

Seven  species.  Extirapb,  Ot-ulum  pyriforms  Sow., 
Pear-vhtiped  Punched  Eg^,  Gray.  ,   ■  i 

Digitized  by  VjOOv 
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Ikteriftim^BM  pear-shaped,  yellowisb-irfaUe,  atte- 
mited  in  fkont;  front  of  columella  eoncave;  outer  lip 
did^ring  iniratdi.  Locality,  New  Htdland. 


[OVlllUH  IIJlttWIBStl 
t. 

Outer  hp  thickened,  inflexed,  toothless;  extremities 
short ;  front  of  the  columella  flattened ;  hinder  part  with  a 
fold,  obliterated  by  age. 

Nine  species.  Example,  Otmlum  gibbotunh  Ovula  gib- 
bo*a.  Lam. ;  Buila  gitbota,  linn- ;  Gibbotu  Poadttd  Egg, 
Gray. 

/AMcnp^Km.— Shell  oblong;  blunt,  white ;  mArgin  yellow, 
oorering  nearly  the  whole  alu^;  back  with  an  angular  rib. 
Vaxiei  in  length  and  breadth.  Locality,  Atlantic  Ocean. 


?. 

Outer  lip  thickened,  inflexed,  toothleat,  extremities 
rather  elongated;  the  hinder  conical,  straight;  the  rest 
like  the  former. 

Four  species.  Example,  Ovulttm  lotKirostratumt  Sow. ; 
QoodkatFt  Fake  SpindU,  Gray.  BhoL  fUuiionn»  white, 
thin;  beak  very  long,  curved;  month  linear  rather  tat- 
panwd  in  front.  Lo«iUty,  Adriatio. 


p>fBluB  kagtaosteatnm.] 

q. 

Outer  lip  thic^ned,  sliehtly  inflexed,  toothless;  the 
fhint  of  the  columella  rounded,  the  extremities  very  long. 
(Volva,  De  Montf  1 

One  species  only,  Omlum  Volvo,  Ovula  Voka,  lAm.; 
Bulla  volva.  Linn,  Common  Weaver's  Shuttle. 

DescripHon. — Shell  oval,  flesh-coloured,  striated  - outer 
Jip  pink ;  the  beaks  long,  flexuous.  Locality,  China.* 

Flcxe  in  the  Animal  Stfrte*.— Lamarck  jplaces  Cypraa 
between  Ovula  (Ovulum), — which  is  immediately  preceded 
by  Marginella  and  Vblvaria—mA  Terebellum,  Ovulum 
oeing  the  first  genus  of  his  EnrouUes  (Involute  TracheU- 
pods).  Cuvier  arranges  the  genus  between  Conm  and 
Ooula,  (which  last  is  immediately  succeeded  by  TerAellum,) 
in  his  third  ftumily  of  pectinibranchiated  gastropods  or  £bc- 
dnoidn.  D*  Blainvula's  position  fac  the  CSowiies  is  in  his 
Unrd  fu^j^AngfottomB^  litYm^a'actphabfhemlHowi, 

•  Tha  iMdv  *mM  alwi  otmU  Mr.  a  B.  Bvmtlqr^  MOdoiniih  «t  Iht 
rnu  Onln  la  Ui  IpMtai  .OAsb^kn» 


[Onltim  Toln.] 

between  Peribolut  (which  almost  all  ^ree  to  be  a  genu 
established  on  the  young  form  of  Cypreta)  and  Ooula,  Pt- 
ribolm  being  preceded  by  MargingUa^  and  Ovula,  the  last 
genus  of  his  first  order,  StphoHovranehiata,  being  succeeded 
by  Trochus,  the  first  genus  of  his  first  fiunily  Goniotiomata, 
of  his  second  order  of  Poraeephaltmhora  Uitmea,  viz.,  Axi 
pkonobranchiata.  Rang,  in  his  Manual,  places  Cypnea 
(including  Pmbolus)  between  Oliva  and  Ovula.  In  De- 
faayes's  Tables,  the  genus  stands  between  Ovula  and  Ofus. 

Mr.  Gray  {Zool.  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  73)  says,  'This  fiuailv 
appears  to  be  allied  to  the  aub^nily  CamJtm,  amongit 
the  Buecitmdeee,  by  means  of  the  Camr  T^^iailm,  at 
yAuah  Lamarck  obsorres,  "  ce  casque  a  nn  pen  Taspect  de 
certains  Cyprsea ;"  but  affini^  is  not  alight,  for  in  the 
shape  and  form  of  the  aperture,  which  has  a  groove  or  cuul 
at  each  end,  both  of  the  lips  plaited,  and  the  front  part  of 
the  columella  flattened,  it  accords  with  those  Cypreea ;  b&t 
the  outer  lip  is  not  inflected,  nor  is  the  back  or  the  shell 
covered  with  a  china^like  coat,  but  with  epidermis,  and  the 
canal  in  front  of  the  aperture  is  recurved.  The  Ovuia:  on 
the  opposite  side  the  family,  have  certainly  gr^t  affinity  te 
the  BuUidea  (Bullidee),  as  is  pointed  out  by  Linosus,  who 
places  them  all  in  that  genua,  but  Bulla  differs  most  esacn- 
tiaUy  from  them ;  in  the  animals  by  the  positiott  of  tbeii 
branchis  and  their  bein^  half  hermaphrodite,  and  in  ibe 
shell  by  the  aperture  being  rounded  and  quite  cntin  M 
eadi  end,  and  the  edges  not  being  thickened,  dm  flu  back 
covered  with  a  shdly  coat,  flv  the  ahdl  is  hen  coverad  iriA 
the  soldered  reflected  lobes  of  the  mantle;  the  comwxiia 
is  most  apparent  by  means  of  OmUa  pattda  and  Bulla  A'ai- 
cum,  in  the  latter  of  which  there  are  some  alij^t  appear 
anees  of  a  curved  canal  at  each  end  of  the  aperture,  •>  in 
the  character  of  the  Cypraidete  (Gy|n<ndmX  bat  it  hM 
not  the  enamelled  back. 

*  This  family  has  some  analog  in  their  polished  ctnti 
first  to  the  Margineila,  which  induced  Montagu  to  call  i 
species  of  that  genus,  Cypraa  Valuta  ;  and*  indeed,  such  ii 
the  affinity  between  the  young  of  this  species,  which  hu 
been  called  Btdla  diaphana,  that  Dillvryn  has  considered  ii 
as  the  young  of  Cypreea  Europaa  ;  in  which  Monian  tf 
pears  also  to  have  coincided,  until  ha  observed  a  totaUy  of 
ferent  construction  in  the  animal :  but  I  believe  that  M. 
perticula  is  the  most  ana^oal  species  ot  this  grass ;  ul 
secondly,  to  the  Olivet  whieb  diflbr  essentiaUy  in  hanng 
oporoulum,  ai  d  all  the  characters  of  the  Btiadmaidem 
emida).* 

These  observations  were  written  before  a  men  exlaadBl 
examination  enabled  Mr.  Gray  to  propose  the  nataral 
rangement  including  the  genua  Ovulum,  which  ve  hns 
given  above  from  bis  monograph;  but  we  have  laid  tlicB 
before  the  reader  because  they  contain  many  naefid  renvkfr 

Fossil  CmuBtDA. 
Fossil  shells  of  this  fiuotly  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
found  below  the  Sunracretaceous  group.  Hr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  speaking  of  we  genus  Cypma  (Genera)  says, '  of 
these,*  the  fossils,  *we  have  several  species  in  Britain,  in 
the  London  clay  and  crag;  many  own  are  found  an  thi 
Continent,  as  in  the  calcaire  grossier  in  the  ennnws 
Paris ;  at  Laugnan.  i^^^(^^H^^,^^^f^innd7 ;  ^ 
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ID  Itih  fend  Piedmont;  ve  han  b««i  ipeeiiiiuni  cf  a  very 
Ane  fossil  apeciM,  neuly  leMmUing  C.  mu»  from  the  N»- 
th^rlandi :  they  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  never  ibnoft:' 
tiont.'  lAmwok  eooinenites  eighteen  fossil  species  of 
Cypraa,  and  tvo  of  Ovidum.  Deahayes,  in  hu  Tables, 
mskcs  the  number  of  living  Ovula  eighteen,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fossil  (tertiary)  species  six.  Three  soecies,  0.  Spelta, 
O.  birotire,  and  a  new  speoies  he  makea  boui  fossil  (tertian) 
and  living  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
Mediterranean  respeetivelj.  The  numbn  of  Ihring  mwcies 
aXCmrtga  he  makes  138,  and  the  number  of  fiiaail  (tertiary) 
19.  He  oonsiders  Cypraiee  lunda  (Hedit.),  rtf/b  (ibid.), 
jtnnultu  (Afrcan  OoMin).  Coceinella  (European  OceanX  a 
fuw  tpecut  (Sieily),  and  anothor  n«tp  meeiu,  ^umetdata  t 
Lam^  with  an  unknown  habitat,  as  both  livmg  and  fbssil 
(tertianr). 

Mr.  Chmy  notei  llw  ftHowing  as  lll»gtl^~ 

C^yprsBa. 

Cypraa  Ff*yn*t  Brocchi  (C.  Pyntla,  Lam.),  Flaisantin  or 
Flarantin;  lmontn,'Lam.;  C.  gi^t<h  Gtsj  ;  C.tumi- 
dula,  Kon^i  Bordeaux :  and  he  observes,  that  C.  afmularioy 
Bro^..  appears  to  be  an  allied  species ;  C.  /ragilis.  Gray ; 
C.  Deahayatii,  Gray ;  Ovula  tuberculosa,  Duclos ;  C.  in- 
Jtata,  Lam.,  Grignon,  allied  to  Ovulum;  C.  tubroitraia, 
Gray.  Nehove ;  C.  /abagina.  Lam. ;  C.  diluoiana.  Gray ; 
C.  rugota,  Brod.,  Turin 

Luponia. 

L.  «Ugim»,  Gray;  Cup.  eltg€mt,  Defr.;  L.  daeiylota. 
Gray ;  Cyp,  daetylota,  Lam. ;  Cjfp.  Oervu^  Sow. ;  Cjfft. 
Oeorgii,  Defr. 

Trivia. 

T.  Bareirtentis,  Gray;  Cyp.  Barcinensit,  Konig,  Bar- 
celona ;  T.  KihigriaUata,  Cyp.  Lam  ?  Italy;  T.  acuHcot- 
tata.  Gray,  Italy;  T.pediculoidea,  Gray,  Italy;  T.  Por- 
eellus.  Gray,  C^g?  T.  Bronnii,  Gray.  Italy;  T.  Molida, 
Gray;  T.aveWma,  So«.,M.C.,  Suffolk  Crag,  which,  Mr. 
Gray  observei,  appears  to  he  an  allied  speoiai;  T.  Duclo- 
siana.  Gray. 

Krato. 

B.  venlrieomy  Qny,  Italy. 

OvulunL 

O.  LeOtKii  {LmtOstUf),  Saw.,  H.  C 

Mr.  Gray  makes  the  whole  number  of  spedea  of  Cp- 
preeidm,  including  the  subgenera  above  indicated,  and  the 
fossil  as  well  as  the  living  species,  174.  If  Cyp.  mvoia, 
Brod.,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  well-established  species  dis- 
tinct from  Cyp.  Damn,  as  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Zool.  Joum., 
to],  iv.,  p.  220)  and  others  contend,  the  number  will  be  175, 
^ovided  C.  Broderipti,  Gray,  be  not  also  a  variety  of  C. 
Z>a7na,  as  Mr.  Gray  says  it  perhaps  may  be.  To  tliese  are 
to  be  added  eu^ht  living  species  recorded  by  Mr.  (Hskoin, 
and  one  by  Mr.  Reeve,  in  the  Zoological  Prooeeding$  for 
1835,  as  hi^rto  undesoribed;  C.umbUioata,  Sow,, 
provided  it  be  not  a  variety  of  C.  pmtherma,  aa  Mr.  Gray 
states  it  to  be,  but  which  Mr.  Sowerby  does  not  allow,  con- 
sidering it  an  eitabUsbed  spedet  more  nearly  alMed  to  C. 
ponlMmina  than  C.  Tigru. 

M.  Duclos  has  long  promised  a  monograph  of  thii  Ihmfly, 
•ut  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 

CYPRESS.  [CupuanTfl.] 

CYPRIA'NTJS,  ST.,  THA'SCIUS  CJEdUVS,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Latin  i^thers.  was  archbishop 
of  Carthage  towatds  the  muldle  of  the  third  century.  The 
facts  and  dates  relating  to  the  early  portion  of  his  lifb  are 
stated  by  different  writers  with  a  variation  which  occasions 
uncertainty.    He  was  probably  bom  about  A.D.  200,  at 
Carthage,  where,  before  lus  conversion  to  Christiani^,  he 
acquired  considerable  affluence  as  a  teacher  of  oratory, 
then  so  indispensable  to  success  in  all  public  aflkirs, 
ftom  the  ignwanoe  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  oonseqtunt  Ihdli^  and  neoeanty  of  operating  upon 
them  by  rhetorieBl  artiflne  and  ai^^ents  ad^Msea  to 
the  pasaioiui— expedients  which  Cyprian,  in  the  exercise 
of  hu  episcopal  office,  appears  to  have  duly  apprecieted, 
if  we  may  judge  by  Uie  florid  stylf  of  his  declamations, 
and  his  frequent  recourse  to  the  authority  of  celestial 
visions  and  miraculous  events.   His  career  as  a  Christian 
appears  not  to  have  exceeded  ten  or  twelve  years;  fbr  it 
-was  not  until  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  that  be 
-was  gained  over  to  the  church  of  Carthage  by  Csecilius, 
a.  presbyter,  whose  name  ha  hencefortii  adoptM.  On  bis 
oooTsmon,  he  sold  his  mansion  and  estate  for  the  benefit 


of  the  poor,  and  observed,  in  his  mode  of  Uf^  the  meet 
Bsoetia  severity.  It  is  stated,  however,  that,  from  soau  un- 
explained circumstance,  he  afterwards  became  repossessed 
of  his  pn^rty.  Having  held  for  two  years  the  office  of 
presbyter,  to  which  he  was  elected  on  his  joining  the 
Christian  community,  he  was  importuned  by  the  people  to 
become  their  bishop,  in  oppositiDn  to  seveiEi  other  presby- 
ters who  sought  the  promotion,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
shut  up  in  ms  house  by  the  assembled  populace,  who  bar ' 
rieadea  all  the  ontleta  to  prevent  his  esoape,  which  in  vain 
he  attempted  to  make  at  an  upper  window.  Be  was  eon- 
sequmtly  installed  archbishop  of  Carthage ;  but  the  perse- 
cution under  the  Emperor  Decius  having  soon  afterwards 
commenced,  Cyprian  fled,  and  so  closely  concealed  himself 
during  about  a  year  and  a  half,  that  the  ^laoe  of  his  retreat 
appears  never  to  have  been  known.  This  flight  and  long 
desertion  of  his  flock  occasioned  much  scand^  against  the 
church,  and  caused  the  cla^  of  Rome  to  address  those  of 
Carthage  on  the  subject.  (Cypr.  Bpit.  8.)  The  plea 
anxiously  all^^  by  the  archbishop  and  his  apologist 
Pontius  is  an  especial  revelation  from  in  a  vision. 
(*  Deus  seoedere  me  jussit,' .^'4.  9.)  That  this  was  a  fiction 
is  shown  in  Epit.  5,  where  oneTerlullus  is  made  responsible 
fbr  the  advice  ('&  Te'tullo  ratio  reddetur*).  When  the 
persecution  was  abated,  Cyprian,  having  suffered  only  pro- 
scription and  the  confiscation  his  property,  returned  to 
Carthage^  and  being  reinstated  in  his  bishopric,  he  held 
several  councils,  at  one  of  which  86  bishops  attended  to 
l^fialate  oonceming  the  rebajitizing  of  heretics,  apostates, 
and  deserters,  who,  after  escaping  the  severity  of  Decius  by 
renouncing  their  religious  profession,  desired  to  be  re-ad- 
mitted into  the  church.  On  the  renewal  of  the  persecution, 
about  six  years  afterwards,  by  the  Emperor  Valerian,  Of- 

grian  was  brought  before  the  proconsul  Patemus,  with  nine 
iahopa  of  Numidia,  who  were  condemned  as  profane  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  and  sent  to  work  in  the  mines 
(^rian  was  banished  to  Curubis,  about  40  miles  from 
Carthage.  By  Ghderius,  the  sucoei^sor  of  Patemus,  he  was 
restored  to  his  former  dirties ;  but  on  his  reftual  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  pagan  deities  m  obedienoe  to  the  emperor's  com- 
mands, he  was  seised  by  a  hand  of  soldiers,  and  was  sen- 
tuoed  to  be  beheaded  as  an  oiemy  to  the  godb,  and  a  dan- 
gerous seducer  of  the  people.  He  was  led  from  the  oroeon- 
solar  palace  of  Sextus  to  an  adjoining  field  surrounded  wiA 
trees,  which  were  Ailed  with  thousands  of  spectators,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  submitted  with  much  fortitude  to  his  sen- 
tence. That  the  populaoe  must  have  experienced  a  great 
reversion  of  sentiment  towards  their  archoishop  since  they 
constrained  his  acceptance  of  office,  is  evident  from  this  ac- 
quiescence in  his  death,  and  from  the  fact  that,  prerious  te 
this  event,  they  loudly  demanded  in  the  theatres  that  he 
should  be  thrown  to  the  Hons.  This  change  arose  appa^- 
rendy  from  tiie  harsh  and  ascetic  austerity  of  Cyprian  in 
deiuuncing  not  only  idolatry  and  licentiousness*  but  the 
reasonable  and  natural  giatifleatitn  of  the  paasbns. 

His  writings  are  nnmerons  and  valuable,  u  otmtaining 
much  ourions  ud  important  inftrmalini  eoneeming  the 
doctnnes  and  disdpUne  of  the  primitive  ohureb:  tbw  oon- 
sist  of  two  kinds,  epistles,  and  tracta  or  sermons.  Ot  the 
former  there  are  83,  many  of  which  appear  io  have  bem 
writtm  during  the  eighteen  months  of  his  concealment 
The  following  few  notices  will  show  the  kind  of  subjects  to 
which  these  epistles  relate.  In  the  one  to  Donatus  he 
relates,  with  much  rhetorical  embellishment,  the  circum 
stances  of  his  own  conversion,  and  shows  the  advantages  of 
monastic  ledusion  and  abstinenee.  In  that  to  his  priests 
and  deacons  he  gives  advice  about  escaping  from  persecu- 
tion. The  one  to  Cornelius  contains  passages  of  much  im- 
portance  to  the  apologists  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which 
are  mentioned,  'Petri  cathedra  atque  eodesia  prindpalis 
undo  unites  sacerdotalis  exorta  est.  The  ^istle  to  Fides 
oontains  Uie  judgment  of  Cyprian  and  a  conneil  of  bisfaom 
in  flivour  of  infuit  baptism.  Another  to  Magnus  on  the 
same  subject  eaaerts  toat  sjwinkling  is  no  lesa  efioaeioas 
than  dipping.  One  to  Pomponiui  reproves  the  licen- 
tious abuses  of  monachism,  and  the  prevalent  custom  ot 
virgins  living  with  the  clergy,  ostensibly  for  pious  instruc- 
tion, but  reuly  for  indulgence  in  fornication.  An  epistle 
to  Cecilius  is  important  as  insisting  upon  the  absolute  in- 
dispensableness  of  mixing  water  with  the  eueharistio  wine. 
In  some  antient  MSB.  three  epistles  are  given  besides  th« 
above-mentionod  numbor,  one  of  wluciv  Pop*  Cor* 
Bdin  to  Bt  Crprian,  ii  npi^  W^ifa^^ 
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TbB  fbOowing  are  the  principal  tracts  of  Cypnan: 
Dt  Li^m$,  that  ia,  eonoerning  those  who,  from  per^ 
Becation,  had  lapaed  into  idolatry.  The  miraculous  stories 
related  in  this  discourse  are  such  as  in  the  present  day 
would  bo  re^:arded  as  pure  falsehoods.  (See  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton's  Inqmry,  p.  112.)  On  the  uni^qfthe  church  .*  this 
is  a  treatise  which  both  from  the  Roman  and  English 
hierartdiy  has  received  especial  attention.  It  Btnmgl^  de* 
nounoes  all  tchiimatio  separation,  declaring  that  thore  u  no 
enwn,  even  fbr  mar^vdom,  out  of  the  {lale  of  the  true  church. 

The  disooarse  On  IfyrtaUty  was  wntten  at  the  time  of  a 
dreadfiil  plague,  which  for  several  years  devastated  the 
Roman  empire.  It  shows  the  lamentable  want  of  a  due 
estimate  of  the  value  of  life  which  distinguished  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  <^  that  age.  All  here  below  is  repre- 
sented as  a  course  of  unmitigated  misery  and  suffering, 
felicity  being  attainable  only  in  heaven  above ;  a  Christian, 
says  Cyprian,  should  therefore  be  thankful  for  any  kind  of 
death.  The  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom  consists  of  twelve 
classes  of  scriptural  passages  exhibited  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  raithful  in  submitting  to  tortures  and  death. 
Tne  treatide  Against  the  Jem  ia  also  a  series  of  texts, 
quoted  and  verbally  applied,  aa  usual  at  that  time,  without 
any  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  context.  In  the  tract  On  the 
Drest  Virgint  (De  Habita  Vir|craum)  many  iheta  an 
mentioned  which  illustrate  the  socul  state  of  those  times. 
A  severe  denunciation  is  directed  against  the  passion  among 
rich  and  youthfhl  fumales  for  immodest  attire,  extravagant 
ornaments,  the  use  of  paint  and  cosmetics,  and  the  dyeing 
of  black  hair  a  flaxen  yellow  in  imitation  of  the  Ger^ 
roans.  The  immoral  habits  of  unmarried  women  ap- 
pear to  have  fUrnished  an  especial  subject  f<x  ■  the 
sermons  not  only  of  Cyprian,  but  of  all  the  primitive 
fathers.  Besides  a  discourse  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  has  received  high  commendation,  there  are  rour 
which  are  considered  to  be  wrongly  ascribed  to  St. 
Cyprian;  one  is  a  turgid  declatnation  in  praise  of  mar- 
tyrdom J  tiie  second  is  on  Chasti^;  and  the  other  two 
against  Theatres,  and  against  the  neretie  Novatian.  The 
s^le  z£  Cyprian  much  nsembka  that  of  hk  master 
and  fhvourite  author  TertuUian.  He  treats  the  same 
subjects  in  the  same  manner,  and  though  his  language 
19  more  artificial,  it  is  similar  in  harshness  and  occasional 
barbarisms.  His  eloquence  is  admired,  howevw,  1^  Jerome 
and  even  by  Lactantius.  In  credulity  he  appears  to  have 
liad  but  few  equals,  if  indeed  he  believed  all  the  miraculous 
stories  he  relates ;  for  besides  his  own  continual  visions,  he 
seriously  appeals  not  only  to  the  deeds  of  demoniacs  or 
rather  maniacs,  and  to  the  dreams  of  poor  and  ignorant 
women,  but  to  the  revelations  of  *  litUe  boys  fttU  of  tile 
'  Holy  Ghost.*  (Epist  9.)  That  St.  Cyprian's  visions  hap- 
pened generally  to  authorize  some  act  of  episcopal  power 
unapproved  by  his  clergy  and  people  ia  indeed  a&ct  vhidi 
cannot  but  suggest  a  doubt  of  their  reality. 

There  are  several  good  editkfns  of  ma  vwks,  amons 
which  may  be  mentionM  that  of  the  'Opera  Omnia,'  OxfitT^ 
foU  1682.  and  Amsterdam,  1700;  but  the  editio  optima  is 
that  of  Paris,  in  fol.,  1 726.  The  following  tnoislation  of 
the  whole  is  in  general  accurate  and  faithful :  *  The  genuine 
Works  of  St  Cyprian,  with  his  Life,  as  written  by  his 
Deacon  Pontius,  all  done  into  Enelish  from  the  Oxford 
edition,  and  illustrated  with  notes,  oy  Nathaniel  Marshitll, 
tL.B.,'  foU  1717.  The  whole  works  and  life  have  also 
been  translated  into  French,  by  Lombert,  1682:  Transla- 
tiona  of  separate  tracts  are  very  numerous.  That  On  Mor- 
tality, with  others,  is  Englished  by  Elyot,  J  534 ;  by  Brende, 
1553 ;  by  Story,  1556  ;  and  by  Lupset,  1560.  On  theLor(t» 
At^tfr,  by  Paynel,  1539.  On  Virgins,  by  Barksdale,  1675. 
On  the  Unity  qf  the  Church,  by  Bishop  Fell,  4o.,  1681 ; 
and  by  Horsburgh.  1815.  (Watt's  BiUiothee.)  The  life 
and  martyrdom  of  O^prian,  by  Pontius,  his  intimate  friuid, 
is  still  extant,  and  printed  in  several  editions  of  the  'Opera 
Omnia;'  but  the  style  is  too  rhetorical  for  simple  truth. 
The  substance  of  this  account  is  given  in  Lardner's  Credib., 
vol.  iiL  The  Lives  qf  the  Saint*,  by  the  BUv.  Alban  Butler, 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  1 7'i,)  contains  an  elaborate  biography  of  Cyprian. 
See  also  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Succession  qf  Sacrc((  Lit^ 
^ul.  i.,  p.  177;  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.;  Le  CWs  StbUoth.; 
Tillomont  and  Bnllondus. 

CYPRICATIDIA.  [Sdbiiytilacea.] 

CY'PRINA.  CVemerid*.] 

CYPRI'NIDiB.  a  ftunUv  of  flahes,  <^  the  section  Haltp 
eopten^  Ahdonunalea,  tin  i^eoiM  of  irindi  are  distiii- 


gnished  by  their  having  the  month  mall,  fbrmed  by  thi 
mtermaxillary  bones,  and  genenlly  devoid  of  teeth  ;  tbi 
pharyi^eaoa  fiimished  vith  strong  teeth,  tiw  branch iort»- 
gouB  nyi  few  in  nimiber,  and  the  aotka  gwenlly  of  lai^ 

size. 

The  principal  genera  belongu^  to  this  fimaily  ore — Cf 
prinus,  Barbus,  Gobio,  Tinea,  Ctrrhinue,  Abrami*,  L^ea, 
CatastomuSf  Lmteuau,  Goworfcyiietet,  CMHa,  JHaU^ 
PadUa,  L^ias,  Fiindiibu,  Mobmuia,  and  Cffjmmdim. 

Tb»  genus  Cyprinut  (aa  now  leatricted)  t:ont«uis  thi 
common  carp  and  [  allied  specie^  whidt  ore  distinguishtfl 
from  those  or  the  other  genera  above  enumerated,  oy  thrit 
having  one  long  dorsal  fin.  a  small  mouth  devoid  of  teedi, 
the  scales  of  lai^  size,  and  the  seoond  raja  of  the  donst 
and  anal  fins  large,  bony,  and  more  or  km  mnted;  brsn- 
chiostegous  mys  three  in  number. 

Tlie  common  Carp  (Cyprimpt  Carpto,  Linn.)  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  at  an  early  period  (probably  between 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries),  but  neither  the  dste 
nor  the  country  from  which  it  was  imported  are  prectselj 
known.  In  Jenyn8*8  '  Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Ani- 
mals' it  is  said  to  be  originally  from  the  middle  of  Europe, 
and  sinoa  it  thrives  best  in  tnis  port,  sueh  is  probablytbe 
esse.  It  now  inbabito  most  ports  of  Burope.  and  in  lonw 
phusM  its  growth  is  mnoh  attondad  to  ftr  tiw  purpoiei  ol 
traffic.  It  fteqnnts  lakes,  ponda»  and  xrna;  m  tbe  last 
however  it  avoids  those  parts  where  the  current  is  strong, 
preferring  still  water. 

Ibe  food  of  the  carp  oongiBts  ohiafly  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, vhioh  are  masticated  1^  means  of  tM  flat  tee& 
which  are  rituated  on  tlw  pharyngeans ;  the  larvn  of  in- 
sects and  wwms  however  also  afford  it  nutriment  This  fish 
is  of  an  elongate  form,  and  rather  thick ;  the  back  is  oon- 
sidwably  elevated,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  the  body,  irtiieb 
is  beneath  the  oommenoement  of  the  dorsal  fln,  measiuei 
rather  more  than  one-thiid  of  the  entire  length :  the  bead 
is  large,  and  the  mouth  small  in  propwtioa ;  the  lips  ire 
frimisbad  with  two  baibuks  aa  eacn  nd^  aituated  near  the 
oomecs  of  the  mouth:  the  dorsal  fin  commences  in  a  Kne 
with  the  end  of  the  peetorals,  and  oooupies  a  space  oeadf 
equol  to  one-Udid  of  the  entire  lengui;  the  first  ray  a 
short  and  bony;  the  seoond  is  also  bony  bnt  kmg,  and  ter- 
rated  on  the  hinder  part;  the  third  r«r  is  the  longest,  and 
is  flexible,  as  ore  likewise  the  remaindar  of  the  rays:  the 
anal  fin  tenninates  in  a  line  witfi  Um  dorsal,  and,  like  that, 
has  the  two  ftnemoat  mya  bony,  and  the  second  smated; 
the  peotoral  fin  bos  its  origin  immediately  bdiind  the  &ee 
edge  of  the  c^ieraulum ;  the  caudal  fin  is  forked,  and  the 
loi^est  rays  ore  double  the  length  of  those  in  the  ceatn. 
The  namMr  of  fin^iqn  are— dMsal*  SSjpeetoral,  17 ;  voi- 
tral.  9;  anal,  8;  and  caudal,  10.  The  Uteral  line  ii 
straight. 

The  gensfal  edonr  of  the  unper  parts  is  a  rich  olive 
brawn,  whidi  is  darkest  oa  Hm  bead;  the  under  parts  sr 
yellowidi-irtiit^ and  the  fine  aie  iMown;  tha  veatial  aal 
anal  flns  an  tinged  with  red. 

As  T^aids  the  size  and  wvriit  of  the  eaip,  we  extract  s 
fern  lines  from  Mr.  Yarrell's  vuuable  work.  *  Hiongh  not 
90  rapid  in  their  m»wth  as  aiune  fldi,*  says  this  autbv, 
'carp  have  attained  three  pounds  weight  br  tlMir  sixA 
year,  and  six  pounds  weight  bdbre  their  tenu  year.  The 
largest  I  can  refer  to  are  thus  noticed  in  Daairi'a  Ruiri 
Sports: — "  Hr.  Ladbroke,  from  his  park  at  Qatton,  pie- 
srated  Lord  Egramont  with  a  braoe  that  waigfaed  thirtr- 
flve  pounds,  as  specimens  to  asoertein  whether  the  Sune^ 
could  not  vie  with  the  Sussex  carp.**  In  1 793,  at  the  flshbc 
of  the  large  piece  of  water  at  Btouriiead,  when  a  tboosao^ 
large  bnwe  of  killing  carp  were  ttkm,  the  largest  m 
thijn^  inehes  ton^  upwards  <tf  twenty-two  braad,  sal 
weigbad  ai^teai  nonnds. 

*  At  Weston  HaU.  Staflbrdshire^  tha  asat  of  tba  eaii  ef 
Bradford,  the  painting  of  a  carp  is  preserved,  which  weiffaai 
nineteen  and  a  half  pounds.  This  fish  was  caught  in  a\ka 
of  twen^-eix  acres,  called  the  White  Sitch,  the  largest  d 
three  pwces  atmt/ac  which  ornamented  this  fine  estate.* 

Carp  are  in  season  for  the  table  from  October  to  AptiL 

The  Crucian  Carp,  or  Prussian  Carp  (Cyprinus  gibeUt, 
Bloob),  is  another  species  of  this  genus  now  naturalised  is 
this  country,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  intndutad 
from  Germany. 

.This  species  is  oonsidetably  less  than  the  common  aup; 
its  usual  weight  is  about  hi^a  ^uqd;,  i(,lm  hesn  kaen 
howevM- to  weigh  tt| 
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ThB  GMeum  oorp  waj  tt  onoe  be  dittiii^ui^ed  from  the 
oommoa  carp  by  the  ebMoee  of  barbules  od  the  lips.  The 
greateit  depth  of  the  body  is  equil  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
fength.  thB  tail  ineluded;  the  lateral  line  deioends  in  a 

Sntle  eurre  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  operculum  below 
9  middle  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  is  straight ;  the  tail 
is  fiirked ;  Uw  longest  rays  are  about  one-third  longer  than 
the  shortest  mys;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  hare  a  strong 
bony  ray,  as  in  the  eommon  earp^  but  theaa  rays  are  not  so 
deeply  serrated.  The  number  of  fin-rays  are— dorsal,  18; 
pectoral,  14;  ventral,  9;  anal,  8;  and  caudal,  19. 

The  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  olive  brown ;  the  belly  is 
almost  white ;  the  cheeks  and  gill-covers  are  of  a  brilliant 
golden-yellow  hue;  the  flos  are  for  the  most  part  of  an 
orange-red  colour. 

This  flah  is  found  in  some  of  the  ponds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ltmdon,  and  in  other  paita  of  Bngland,  but  is  rather 
local. 

The  last  species  which  we  shall  notioe  is  the  Chdd  Carp 
(Cjfjmnw  auratM,  Linn.).  The  gold  and  silver  finb,  as  it 
is  termed,  has  been  long  known  in  this  country :  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  C3iina,  and,  according  to  Ponnantr  waa  first  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1691,  but  was  not  generally  known 
ti'tl  1728.  The  gold  carp  is  now  completely  naturaltied, 
both  here  and  in  other  parts  Burope,  where  it  na«  boen 
introduced,  and  breeds  freely,  especially  in  ponds  in  warm 
and  sheltered  situations.  In  many  of  the  stream*  of  Por- 
tugal it  abounds,  whence  they  are  brought  over  to  this 
country  in  the  trading  vessels  for  sale. 

This  fish  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  It  is 
subject  to  much  variation  not  only  in  colour  but  fn  the  fins, 
which  are  sometimes  double,  and  not  unfrequently  have 
triple  tails ;  in  the  latter  case  however  it  appears  that  the 
toil  is  thus  devdiw^  at  the  expense  of  part  or  the  whole  of 
some  other  fin-  When  young,  the  gold  carp  ia  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  approaobing  to  black;  this  dark  colour  is  re- 
placed by  the  gulden-red  hue  more  oi  less  early  BcccHrding 
to  ihe  constitution  of  the  individual. 

CYPRI'NUS.  [CypEiKiD*.] 

CYPRIS.  [Brancbiofoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  341  et  seq. ;  Crus- 
tacea, vol.  viii.,  p.  198.] 

CYPRUS  (Kvff^poc),  called  by  the  Turks  Kibris,  a  lai^ 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  near  the  coasts  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  Its  length  is  1 40  miles,  from  Cape  St.  An- 
drea at  the  north-east  extremity,  in  34°  41'  E.  long.,  to  Cape 
St.  Epiphanias,  the  antient  Acamas,  at  its  west  end,  in  32° 
1 6^  Its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  in  the  west  part,  is  about 
50  miles  from  north  to  south ;  but  it  gradually  narrows  to- 
wards the  east,  being  no  more  than  five  miles  wide  at  the 
east  endi  which  is  64  miles  distant  frmn  Latakieh,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Syrian  ooasL  The  nearest  point  <^  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  or  Garanwnia,  Cape  Zephyrium,  is  about  42 
miles  north  by  west  of  the  point  of  land  in  Cyprus  which  is 
near  the  antient  Carpasia.  A  range  of  mountains  runs 
through  the  i^and  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  keeping 
closer  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  coast :  the  plains  are 
consequently  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the  range.  These 
mountains,  called  Olympus  by  the  antients,  are  now  known 
by  several  names ;  the  highest  summits  are  the  Thrados, 
24  miles  north  of  Limasol,  whii^h  is  above  7000  feet ;  Mount 
Santa  Croce,  18  miles  north  of  Larnika,  upon  which  is  a 
church,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantino ;  and  Buttavunt,  five  miles  from  Cerini,  near 
the  nortii  coast,  with  a  monastery  and  an  old  castle  upon  il; 
'  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view.  (Mariti,  Trmel*  m 
Cypru*^  Tlie  most  extensive  plain,  called  Hessarea,  is  in 
the  south  BSrt  part  of  the  ialaiid,  and  is  watered  by  the  river 
Pedecus,  which  is  however  nearly  dry  in  aummer,  like  eJl 
the  other  rivers  of  the  island. 

Strabo  (Casaub,  682,  &a)  givea  the  fiiUowing  enumera- 
tion of  the  towns  of  Cyprus  in  his  time.  On  the  north 
coast,  east  of  Cape  Acamas,  were  Arsinoe,  Soli,  with  a 
narbour,  fi>unded  by  Phalcrus  and  Acamas  of  Athens;  Li- 
menia,  inland;  tlien  east  Cape  Crommyon,  Lapathus, 
built  by  the  Lacedemonians ;  next  Agidus,  Aphrodisium, 
and  Carpasia ;  east  of  the  last  was  a  mountain  and  cape 
called  Olympus,  widi  a  temple  of  Venus  upon  it,  whioh 
women  were  fiirbidden  to  enter.  Facing  the  cape  are  two 
small  islands,  called  Cleides,  tx  the  keys  of  Cyprus.  (He- 
rod. V.  108.)  Tuniing  thenoe  tomrds  the  south  was  Sala- 
mis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pedaua,  one  of  the]»ineipal  cities 
of  the  '.skndfSaid  to  have  beea  built  byTeueer.  an  emigrant 
frnn  Um  island  of  Salamis.  PtoooMitig  southwards  ma 


another  Arsmoe,  with  a  port;  next  came  Laueolla,  near 
Cape  Pedalium,  a  lofty  table-land,  called  the  Table  of  Ve- 
nus. West  of  Pedalium  was  Citium,  with  a  harbour  that 
oould  be  closed.  CStium  was  a  large  town,  aad  th«  lurtb- 
place  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  From  Citium  to  Bwytns  in  Syrin 
the  distance  was  ISOO  stadia.  West  of  C^nm  was  iuua- 
thus.  Inland  was  Paloa,  and  another  mountain  called 
Olympus.  Sailing  round  Cape  Curias  to  the  vrest.  was  the 
town  of  Curium,  with  a  port,  built  by  the  Argivi.  Here 
the  coast  turns  to  the  north-west  looking  towards  Rhodes, 
and  had  the  towns  of  Treta,BooBocTa,  and  Old  Paphos;  then 
Cape  Zephyrium ;  and  next  to  it  another  Arsinoe,  with  a 
port  ana  temple  and  sacred  grove,  and  New  Paphos,  built 
by  Agapenor,  60  stadia  by  land  from  Old  PaplKW.  [Batfo.' 

Moat  of  the  above  towns,  and  others  which  Strabo  has 
left  out,  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  present  towns 
of  Cyprus  are,  1 .  Leikosia,  vulgarly  called  Nikosia,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  and  the  reudence  of  the  Turkish  go- 
vernor, which  is  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Letra,  or  Leu- 
ootra.  Its  populatira  is  'said  to  be  above  1 2,000 ;  it  lies  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. Leikosia  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ciyprus  of 
the  Lusignan  dynas^,  and  was  then  much  larger  uian  at 
present:  the  Venetians  destroyed  part  of  it  m  order  to 
strengthen  the  remainder.  It  is  now  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  church  of  St.  Sophia,  a  fine  Gothic 
building,  is  converted  into  a  mosque :  the  monuments  of 
the  Lusignans  in  it  are  sadly  mutilated.  There  are  also  a 
fine  bazaar,  a  khan  or  encl(»ed  court,  surrounded  by  apart, 
ments  for  travellers,  and  the  palace  of  the  governor,  on  the 
portal  of  which  it  still  seen  the  Venetian  lion  in  stone; 
and  several  other  churches  and  mosques.  The  archbishop 
of  Leikosia  is  metropohtan  of  the  whole  island.  2.  Fama 
gosta,  on  the  south-east  coast,  a  few  mUes  south  of  old  Sala- 
mis, and  not  &r  from  the  site  of  the  antient  Tamassus,  once 
famous  for  its  copper-mines,  is  a  town  strongly  fortified  br 
the  Venetmns,  but  now  much  depopulateu  and  decayed. 

3.  I.Arnika,  on  the  site  of  old  Citium,  near  the  south  coast, 
is  the  most  thriving  bustling  pUce  in  the  island,  being 
the  residence  of  the  European  consills  and  fectors,  and 
the  seat  of  the  chief  trade.  The  port  of  Larnika  is  at 
Salines,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  it.  A  Greek  bishop 
resides  at  Larnika,  and  there  are  also  some  latin  churches 
in  the  town.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  clay,  and  only 
one  stoiy  high  above  the  ground-floor,  on  account  of  the 
earthquakes  to  which  the  island  is  subject.  The  interior 
of  the  houses  however  is  comfortable,  the  apartments  are 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  almost  every  house  has  a 
garden,of  which  the  pypriotes  are  vwy  ibnd.  The  principal 
exports  consist  of  cotton,  wine,  the  best  <^  which  is  pro 
diioed  near  Limasol,  salt,  com,  iqpium,  turpentine,  silk,  and 
frnit  A  great  part  of  the  idand  is  uncultivated,  and  is 
covered  with  thjnne  and  other  aromatic  ho^M.  There  are 
quarries  of  asbestos,  talc,  red  janer,  agate,  and  rock-crystal. 

4.  Limisso,  or  Limasol,  near  the  antient  Amathus:  the 
country  here  is  very  fertile  in  vine  and  other  fiiiit-treeg; 
carob  trees  are  especially  abundant.  A.  Bafib,  etc  New 
Paphos,  already  mentioned.  6.  On  the  nnth  coast  is  Ce- 
rini,  the  antient  Cerinia,  with  a  fort  and  a  small  harbour, 
from  which  there  ia  some  traffic  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Caramania.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  Greek  ^'iliages 
and  several  monasteries  scattered  about  the  island.  Tne 
mt^ority  <^  the  population  are  of  the  Greek  Church ;  there 
are  however  some  of  the  Latin  communion,  as  well  as  Maro* 
nites,  who  also  belong  to  the  Weston  Chureh. 

Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Phmni- 
eians  at  an  early  period.  Ethiopians  are  also  mentioned  as 
fbrming  part  of  the  population,  but  it  is  diflBcolt  to  say 
exactly  who  are  designated  under  this  name :  probably  some 
of  the  tribes  south  of  Egypt  who  were  taken  to  Cyprus  as 
slaves  after  it  came  into  toe  possession  of  the  Egyptians. 
Greek  colonies  afterwards  settled  on  the  coast.  According 
to  Strabo  it  was  divided  among  several  petty  tyrants,  some 
say  nine  in  number,  who  were  at  times  at  war  with  and 
sometimes  allied  to  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  invaded 
Cjrprus  and  taken  Citium.  The  island  became  subject  to 
the  Persians  (Herod,  v.  108),  and  afterwards  submitted  to 
Alexander  the  Oroa^  upon  whoso  death  it  Ml,  with  Egypt, 
to  the  share  of  Plidemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  It  continued 
under  the  Ftolnnies,  sometin^  united  wUh  Egypt,  and 
Bometinies  nndw  a  separato  prince  of  tbe'wne.«xA^. 
The  last  of  tboso  pinees,  bratiai«ita£tb)flk^AAkdfi  fc^ 
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of  Bgypt,  Inennvd  the  enmi^  of  P.  ClocUui  Pulcher,  who. 
beiiw  taken  pntooer  by  the  Cdioian  piiatee,  lent  to  the  king 
of  Q^HTua  for  money  to  pay  hi*  ranaom.  The  king  sent 
a  Bum  which,  was  too  btOe.  Oodiua  having  ncOTozed 
hia  liherty  hv  oUier  meani.  when  ha  became  tribime  of 
the  people  obtained  a  decree  to  be  paaied  for  reducing 
Cyprus  to  a  Roman  provinoe.  (Strabo,  6B4,  and  Dion, 
xxxviii.  30.)  H.  Cato  was  sent  to  take  pouesMon  of  it 
The  king,  on  hearini;  of  this  desi^,  put  himself  to  death 
before  C^to't  arrival.  Cato  seized  upon  the  treasury, 
which  was  well  filled,  and  sent  a  large  booty  to  Rome. 
Cyprus  thus  became  a  Roman  province.  On  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  and  aher  several  vicissitudes  became  a  sepa- 
rate principality  under  a  branch  of  the  Comneni.  Richard 
ofEpglaod  took  it  in  1191,  and  sold  it  to  the  Templars, 
whoee  opsresaion  drove  the  peoide  to  revolt  Richard 
resumed  the  aovereienty,  and  gave  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan. 
the  e^wUed  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  1198.  The  Luaigitans 
retained  it  tar  ne^ly  tiiree  centuries,  wbibh  was  a  flourish- 
ing period  for  Cyprus.  John  IILofLusignan  died  in  14S8, 
leaving  the  kingcbm  to  Charlotte,  his  onlv  legitimate  child, 
who  married  her  cousin  Louis,  Count  of  (xeneva,  second  son 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  of  Anna  of  Cyprus.  She  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Leikosia  in  1460,  but  was  soon  after 
expelled  by  bur  natural  brother  James,  assisted  by  the 
Mameloukes  of  Egypt,  James  married  Catharine  Comaro, 
the  dau^ter  of  a  Venetian  merchant,  who  brought  him  a 
dowry  of  100,000  golden  ducats.  On  this  occasion  the  Ve- 
netian senate  adopted  Catharine  Comaro  as  daughter  of 
St.  Mark,  and  the  nuurriage  was  celebrated  in  1471.  In 
1473  James  died,  and  hiimfo  soon  after  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  ofwhom  the  republic  of  Venice  assumed  the  guwdian- 
ship.  and  Venetian  trooM  were  sent  to  guriaon  &e  towns 
of  the  island.  The  ohiu  dying  while  an  infont,  the  senate 
persuaded  Catharine,  in  1489,  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty 
m  ftvour  of  the  republic,  and  to  retire  to  Asolo  near  Treviso, 
where  she  lived  Uw  rest  of  her  days  in  a  pryicely  s^le  on  a 
liberal  pension.  Meantime  Charlotte  Lusignan  bad  retired 
to  Rome,  wheare  she  died  in  1487,  bequeathmg  her  claims  to 
Charles  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  which  die  sove- 
reigns of  that  dynasty  assume  to  this  day  the  title  of  Kings 
of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem.  The  Venetians  kept  possession 
of  <^rus  till  1470,  when  Selim  II.  sent  a  powerfial  force  to 
invade  the  island.  The  Turks  took  Leikosia  by  storm,  and 
massacred  about  20.000  people.  They  then  laid  siege  to 
Famagoata,  which  was  long  and  gallantly  defended  by  the 

S-oveditor^ieneral.  Harcentonio  Brasadmo.  At  last,  in 
ugust,  1571,  the  Venetians  were  obhgnd  to  capitulate,  on 
condition  of  being  sent  safely  home.  The  pacha  Mustapha 
signed  the  capitulation,  but  when  Bragadino  with  the  ouier 
Venetian  ofScers  repaired  to  his  tent  to  deliver  the  luys.  he 
had  them  all  seized  and  put  to  death,  except  Bragadino, 
whom,  after  some  days,  he  caused  to  be  led  naked  to  the 
square  of  Famagosta,  where,  in  the  wcha's  presence,  the 
executioner  began  to  flay  him  alive.  Bragadino  expired  in 
the  midst  of  the  torments,  which  he  endured  to  the  last 
with  the  greatest  oonstancy,  His  skin  was  filled  with  straw 
and  hun{^  up  to  the  yard-arm  of  the  admiral's  vessel,  in 
which  Muatapha  returned  to  Constantinople.  Venice  raised 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Bragadino  in  the  ehuroh  of 
San  Giovanni  e  FaolOk  and  his  relatives  after  a  time  ran- 
somed his  skin,  which  was  placed  in  the  monament  From 
that  time  the  Turks  have  remained  in  posaCHion  of  Cyprus. 
A  revolt  broke  mit  among  the  inhafaitiuti  in  1764.  but 
was  put  down. 

(Mariti.  TraveU;  Fsruta,  Htitorie  FmeHaiu;  Botta, 
Stona  iPItalia.} 
CY'PSELUS,  rCoBiHTB.] 
CyPSELUS.  [Hu«mDiinD«.] 
CYR,  ST.,  a  village  neu-  Versailles,  in  France,  cele- 
brated for  its  royal  abbey,  an  institution  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.,  at  the  desire  of  Madame  de  Haintenop.  for  the 
education  of  voung  ladies  of  noble  birth.  Previous  to  the 
foundation  of  this  esUblishment,  St.  Cyr  was  composed 
only  of  some  peasaato'  cottages,  with  the  chdteau  of  the 
lord  of  the  village.  Tba  institution  was  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  young  hdiea  who  oould  show  a  noble  descent  of 
four  generations  on  the  fitther's  side:  they  were  received 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  yean,  sod  maintain^ 
lutructed,  and  ftimished  with  everythb^f  tUl  they  reached 
theue  of  twenty.  The  girls  were  instructed  by  about 
forty  ladies,  and  wuted  upon  by  about  Uw  nme  aunber  of 


attendants,  denominated '  acBnm  eonrcnat.'  Hip  ladies  to 
whom  the  instmotion  of  the  pvpili  ww  eonMed  watw  sub- 
ject to  a  monaatio  rule,  but  ottr  nthori^  diflbrs  aa  a 
whether  it  was  that  of  St  Broediet  (Vaysae  de  Villien) « 
8t  Augusdn  (Prudbomme) ;  the  dresa  of  the  pnpaa  wa 
plain,  w.thout  befa^ monastic,  and  they  did  not  ma  the 
monastic  style  of  addiesa, '  mother*  and  '  sister.*  but  'nu- 
dame,*  with  the  name  of  tiie  individual  spoken  to^  as  usml 
in  society.  On  quitting  the  establishment  they  received  i 
dowry  of  a  thousand  crowns.  The  buildings  of  the  abbe? 
were  designed  by  Julee  Hardoutn  Mansard,  the  ikvoure^ 
architect  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  consisted  of  twdve  prindpil 
piles  of  building,  forming  five  courts,  with  extensive  gardeni 
attached.  The  buildings  were  commenced  in  1685  and 
completed  in  a  year ;  2500  workmen  were  engaged  in  tbe 
work.  Louis  3uV.  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Madame  de 
Maintenon  in  a  pavilion  in  the  garden;  and  in  the  bnildinei 
of  the  institution  the  young  ladies  used  to  perfmin  iat 
*  EstlMr*  of  Racine,  whose  *  Athali^  was  alao  writtm  fir 
them,  though  only  perfbrmed  by  them  twiee.  and  tbst 
without  dresMS,  and  not  in  their  theatre.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  pauwd  the  close  of  her  life  at  St  Crr,  and  dying 
there  A.n.  1719,  wai  buried  in  the  choit  of  Uie  church 
where  a  long  epitaph,  in  Fnmoh  and  Latin,  was  inscribed 
to  her  praise. 

This  establishment  was  suppressed  at  the  RevolBtion. 
and  the  buildings  were  at  first  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  ■ 
military  hospital,  subsidiary  to  the  H8tel  Royal  of  Par». 
In  1814  Napoleon  transfoned  hither  the  military  school  cf 
Fontainebleau.  and  the  restored  government  of  the  Bour- 
bons sanctioned  the  change.  The  gardens  have  been  con- 
verted partly  into  parades  (or  tbe  pupila  and  psutly  into  i 
kitchen-garden.  The  establishment  ineludea  a  govetnrr 
of  the  rank  of  general,  a  lieutenantfoveraor  of  the  rank 
colonel,  twenty-four  profesKn,  and  a  varie^  of  other  ofl- 
oers.  The  pupQs  amount  to  350,  part  of  wbom  are  dbid- 
tained  by  the  government  and  part  are  at  their  own  cbu^ 
Iliey  enter  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twentv,  mi 
about  140  leave  the  institution  ev^  year;  aome  sUt 
two  years,  and  others  three.  (Dulaure,  Hiitohe  de»  £h- 
viront  de  Parit;  Prudbomme,  Diotiomiairm  Unhertei  dt 
la  R-ance.   Vaysse  de  Villiers.) 

CYRE'NA.  [ViiTKRiniB.] 

CYRENA'ICA,  a  region  of  North  Aftrica,  comprehend 
ing  the  country  between  the  Great  Syrtis  and  tbe  Gulf 
Platea,  now  Bomba.   The  western  limits  between  Cyrensin 
and  the  Carthaginian  dominions  were  fixed  at  the  Phr.:^ 
norum  Arm  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  and  its  t-Sft 
limits  towards  ^gypt  seem  to  have  been  about  the  Caa- 
bathmuB  Magnus.   Cjnene,  Tenchira,  and  Heaperis  vn 
the  earliest  week  colonies.   Barea  was  a  colony  of  Cpvw. 
mixed  with  Libyan  aborigines.  Afterwuda,  under  thep!.- 
lemies.  Teudiira  took  the  name  of  Arsinoe.  Hesperis  vii 
called  Berenice,  and  the  port  of  Barca  became  the  city  of  Ptc- 
lemais,  and  drew  to  it  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boira  itK'£ 
The  portof  (>rene>  called  Apollonia.  became  also  animf 
tant  town.   From  these  five  cities,  Cvrene.  Apollonia. 
mais  now  Ptolometa,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice,  trie  eountn'*'^' 
sometimes  called  Pentapolis.   The  interior  was  peopled 
Libyan  tribes.   There  were  also  other  towns  mentioned  k 
having  existed  in  this  country  in  the  Roman  period,  su<-li  i.> 
Damis,  Hadriana.  Neapolis,  lliintis,  &c. ;  bat  their  site  ;> 
not  well  ascertained,  except  Damis,  which  is  believed  to  han 
been  where  Dema  is  now.    This  interestirie  region 
mained  fbr  many  centuriea  unexplorod  by  European  n 
vdlers,  until  an  Italian,  Dr.  Dma  GeUa.  in  the  scn.- 
of  tbe  paehaof  Tripoli,  visited  it  in  1817.    *Viaeei«  b 
Tripoli  di  Barberia  alle  Frontier©  Ocddentali  ddirEgirr.' 
Genoa,  1819.  The  narrative  is  in  a  aetiea  of  letters  to  • 
friend,  and  is  writtot  in  a  simple  unpratending  sirk 
Dr.  Ddla  Cella's  observations  were  nada  in  haste,  sod 
withont  much  oroortunity  for  taking  an  accurate  snmr 
of  the  country.    In  1621-2,  Captain  Beecfaer.  bLn^  aod 
H.  W.  Beeche;^,  explored  the  coast  of  the  Pentapolis  u 
well  as  the  ruins  of  Cyrene :  '  Expedition  to  erplore  ih^ 
North  Coast  of  Africa  from  TVtpoli  eastward,  compre- 
hending an  Account  of  the  greater  Syrtis  and  Cyrenaiei, 
and  of  the  antient  Cities  composing  the  Pentapolis,'  4ts. 
London,  1838,  with  maps  ana  plates,  a  most  interesonf 
work.   Lastly,  this  country  was  visited  by  H.  Pacho,i 
yoni^  and  enterprising  Frrach  traveller,  wfaoae  mdso- 
ch<dy  death  haimened  just  befef$*dw  jnibK«iUion  of  ha 
warit:  *IUlation  a*ttilJV!d*w6bdWii^^ 
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wnugua  et  1m  Omm  d*Aadjelah  tnd  d«  Handeh,  acoom 
lagnees  do  Cartes  O^rapniquM  et  Topogiaphiques  et  de 
Planches  repreaentant  lea  Monument,'  4to^  vith  Atlas,  foL, 
Paris.  1B27-9.  In  describing  this  country,  we  shall  follow 
he  route  of  MM.  Beecheys,  who  went  from  Tripoli  round 
ly  the  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  Bengac.  Paobo,  coming 
rom  Egypt,  entered  Cyrenaica  on  Uie  opposite  tide  by 
^ma,  and  his  infbrmatuHi  is  moat  valual^w  and  novel  on 
lut  put  of  the  country  known  in  antient  timei  by  tht 
lame  of  Marm&Ttoa,  and  whidi  extends  from  Aloandria  to 
>ema.  He  also  visited  the  great  Oases  of  Augila  and 
daradsh,  whkfa  lie  in  thelibyan  desert,  south  of  Cpvn^ra. 

As  the  traveller  appcoadiet  Bengasi  from  the  south  he 
ees  the  country  improve,  and  leaving  behind  the  sandy 
T&r.ts  of  the  Syrtis,  which  continue  to  spread  inland  in  an 
astern  direoticm,  he  enters  a  new  region  of  hills  and  plains 
[t  for  cultivation,  and  covered  with  vegetation.  The  coast 
tretches  to  the  Qortfa-eaet,  forming  a  curvilinear  peninsula 
rhich  advances  into  the  Mediterranean,  between  uie  Great 
lyrtis  to  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  Bomba  to  the  east. 
The  chord  of  this  curve  from  Bengali  to  Bomba  is  about 
50  miles,  but  the  sweep  of  the  coast  is  above  200.  A 
id^  of  mountains  firom  800  to  1100  feet  high  begins  to 
he  south-east  of  Beogaxi,  and  extends  to  the  norui-east 
a  a  diagiiuiBl  dlreotion  to  the  shore,  beiiu;  distant  from 
Sengazi  about  fturtom  milei^  from  Teunun  flv^  from 
*tolometa  about  two^  and  then  comes  ebse  to  the  sea  at 
las  Sem,  continuing  along  the  coast  to  Apollonia,  and  as 
ar  as  Dema.  Farther  inland  is  another  ruige,  nearly 
:0U0  feet  above  the  sea,  whi<^  fnms  the  phiteatt  on 
rhich  Gyrene  stood,  and  which  deolines  graduuly  towards 
he  east,  and  blends  with  the  lower  one  near  Cape  Bmebara. 
t  then  joins  the  mountains  of  Akabah  d  Soloum,  the  Ca- 
aba thmus  Magnus  of  the  antients,  which  run  through 
Aarmarica  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  Oasis  of  Siwdi. 

the  Bouth  and  south-west  the  mountains  of  Cyrene  ilope 
^adually  to  the  level  of  the  Libyan  desert  and  of  the  sandy 
ract  which  borders  the  Great  Syrtis.  Aoeording  to  Pacho, 
he  greatest  breadth  of  the  hilly  legion  from  nwth  to  south 
9  between  seventy  and  eighhr  mi&s.  Towards  the  north 
>oth  the  higher  and  bwer  ricues  are  finquMitly  broken  1^ 
leep  wadys  or  ehamt,  through  which  the  wintur  torrents 
■nsh  to  the  sea.  In  these  chasms  or  valleys  now  a 
rast  number  of  pme  tnea,  generally  smsll,  though  some 
tto  large  enough  for  top-masts  a  man-of-war.  TIm 
argest  of  these  chasms  is  near  Cape  Ras  Sem,  with  a  pe- 
-ennial  stream  running  tbrough  it,  which  is  supplied  from 
lie  fountain  of  Cyrene.  Clusters  of  date  trees  are  seen 
lear  Bengasi  and  Dema.  The  road  from  Bragaxi  to  Toera 
>r  Teurhfra  and  Ptolemeta,  lies  through  a  very  fertile  and 
)eautiful  country,  though  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it 
8  cultivated.  It  is  a  plain,  thickly  covered  with  wood 
ind  ttowering  shrubs,  stretching  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of 
;he  mountains,  and  narrowing  every  mile  as  we  proceed 
Awards  Ptolemeta,  where  the  high  land  comes  very  clue 
»  the  sea.  The  whole  length  of  the  plain  from  Bei^ui  to 
Ptolemeta  is  ftfty^seven  geographieal  miles.  Tba  sides  of 
^he  moantains  also  are  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  chietlT 
pine  of  various  kinds,  and  numsnus  shntbs^  unong  which 
:be  juniper  abounds.  Ravines  whose  sides  am  covered 
nth  wood  and  verdure  cross  the  road  very  freqnentiy 
n  their  course  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  most  of 
[vhich  must  be  impassable  in  the  rainy  seasons,  as  there 
.B  nothing  hke  a  bridge  over  any  of  them.  Open  pieces, 
some  of  consideraUe  extent,  alto  occur  oocanooally  m  the 
woods ;  they  were  probably  once  cultivated,  but  are  now 
thickly  covered  wiu  grasses  of  various  kinds,  among  which 
3ata  grow  spontaneously,  as  well  as  a  species  wild  arti- 
choke, which  is  eaten  raw  by  the  Arabs.  Sevend  towers  of 
very  solid  oonstrnetion  ara  scattered  along  this  road. 

Of  the  Ave  towns  of  the  Pentapolis,  Bmwaxi  is  ^ennally 
believed  to  occupy  the  iBto<rf  the  antient  Heqwris,  after- 
wards called  Bwenice,  ai  which  there  are  hsraly  any  re- 
maing  above  ground.  [BBtraASi.]  In  the  neighbouiiuiHod  of 
Bengdzi  there  are  some  etwious  chasms  or  pits  sank  in  the 
rock  sixty  or  seventy  feet  below  the  plain,  with  exedilent 
soil  at  the  bottom,  covered  with  trees  and  rich  vegetation, 
and  which  se^  to  answer  to  the  description  of  Seylax  of 
the  gardens  of  the  Hetperides.  The  next  town  on  the  ooast 
iiTocra,  the  antient  Teuchira,  afterwards  called  Arsinoe, 
wotch,  although  totally  deserted,  is  still  completely  inclosed, 
except  on  the  sea  or  north  side,  by  walls  of  uncommon  soli- 
dity and  thickness  strengthened  at  intetvals  by  quadran- 


gular towers,  twenty-six  in  number,  and  is  entered  by  tw* 
strong-built  gateways  placed  opposite  to  each  other  on.  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  walls.  The  circuit  of  Teuchira  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half.   It  is  situated  in  a  plain  about 
four  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.   The  interior  ol 
Teuchira  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  few  remains, 
among  which  are  those  of  a  handsome  Christian  church,  are 
not  dutinct  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  former  buildings. 
The  line  of  some  of  the  streets  however  is  distinctly  traced. 
We  know  very  little  about  the  history  of  Teuchira,  or  of 
the  epoch  of  its  final  destmetion.  The  vails  were  repaired 
by  Justinian,  in  doing  which  blocks  of  st<nie  and  marble 
have  been  introduced,  many  of  them  hearing  Greek  inseiip- 
tiont,  which  evidwtly  formed  part  of  much  older  build- 
ings.  A  number  oi quanies  with  excavated  tomba  are  seen 
outside  of  the  city  waDs.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  port 
at  Teuchira,  and  the  position  of  the  coast  is  such  as  not  to 
afford  shelter  to  vessels.   Ptolemeta  or  Oolmeta  is  also 
ruined:  several  of  the  buildings  however  are  partly  stand* 
ing,  such  at  a  lofty  gateway,  an  amphitheatre,  two  theatres, 
a  palace  or  large  budding,  the  inner  court  of  which  retains 
its  tesselated  pavement;  several  coliunnt  are  still  erect,  and 
a  number  oi  others  are  thrown  down  in  heaps.  Though 
the  walls  of  Ptolemeta  have  been  thrown  down,  their  line 
can  be  traced  in  many  places,  but  nowhere  do  they  rise 
more  than  one  foot  above  the  ground.  Ftolemais  was  ori- 
ginally the  port  of  Barea,  vhi^i  latter  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  P«ntapolis»  though  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  Greek  and  Libyan  race.   Ptolemais  and  Barca 
have  been  confounded  by  some  get^raphers,  but  Ptolemy 
distinguishes  them,  and  Scylax  says  that  Barca  was  100 
stadia  from  the  sea.  Under  the  Ptolemies  of  Eeypt,  the  port 
of  Barca  assumed  the  name  of  Ptolemais ;  jand  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  country,  the  Greek  population  of  Barca  with- 
drew to  Ptolemais,  which  flourished  through  its  maritime 
trade.  Pompouius  Mela  mentions  Ptolemais,  and  not  Barca, 
among  the  cities  of  Pentapolis.   Barce  or  Barca  was  how- 
ever still  inhabited  under  the  Arabs,  who  gave  its  name  to 
the  whole  country  oi  the  Pentaodis;  bat  uie  town  sank  at 
last  into  total  deatdation  and  oblivion,  and  even  its  site  is 
not  now  ascertained,  thon^  probabilities  are  for  its  being 
in  the  plam  of  Merdje  on  the  first  ridge  of  hills  south  o£ 
Ptolemeta,  and  on  the  road  to  Cyrene.    (Baxca;  and  slso 
Beechey's  Narrative  and  Quotations.)   Ftolenwta  lies  in  a 
delightfol  position  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  on  a  slope 
stretching  to  the  sea  between  two  romantic  wadys  or  ravines. 
Its  extrat,  as  for  ss  it  can  be  traced,  was  about  one  square 
mile ;  but  the  whole  space  is  now  overgrown  with  wild  V^. 
tation,  with  patohes  of  com  here  and  there  among  the  ruins. 
The  Arabs  sow  the  com  and  leave  it  to  the  winter  rains,  and 
they  return  at  harvest  time  to  cut  and  carr^  it  off.  Iliere 
are  several  large  cisterns  in  good  preservation,  which  were 
restored  by  Justinian,  and  now  afford  a  supply  of  good 
water. 

The  road  from  Ptolemeta  to  Cyrene  leads  up  a  romantic 
valley,  the  sides  of  which  are  uiickly  clothed  with  pines, 
olive  trees,  and  various  kinds  of  laurel,  iutersperssa  with 
dusters  of  luxuriant  bon^uckles,  myrtle,  arbutus,  ju- 
niper, and  a  variety  of  wihl  roses,  and  then  opens  into 
the  plain  of  Merdje,  a  large  and  fertile  tract  about  five 
miles  in  breadth,  on  the  summit  of  the  first  range  of  moun- 
tains, with  pools  and  small  lakes  formed  by  the  waters  from 
the  upper  ridge.  Hie  Arabs  encamp  here,  and  partly  sow 
the  ground  with  corn,  and  use  the  rest  as  pastures.  From 
the  plain  of  M«dje  the  pa.th  follows  the  track  of  the  antient 
road  in  a  north-east  direction  leading  through  a  succession 
of  hills  and  fine  vallies  to  Ghrenna,  the  Arab  name  for 
Cyrene.  On  a^roachiog  Ghrenna  the  country  becomes 
more  dear  of  mod,  the  vsUots  produce  fine  crops  of 
barley,  and  the  hills  afford  excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  A 
plant,  three  feet  high,  perhaps  the  silphium  of  the  antiratSk 
and  resembliiMr  in  sha|ie  the  hemlock,  grows  here  in  great 
abundanosh  The  pOf^ion  of  pyrene  is  one  of  the  tmest 
that  can  he  imagined,  being  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  range 
of  hills  about' 800  feet  above  the  lower  range.  Below  the 
town  the  hill  slopes  down  towards  the  north,  formmg 
several  natural  terraces  one  below  the  other,  and  texmi- 
nating  witb  a  fine  sweep  of  table-land,  whicii  forms  tha 
summit  of  the  lower  range,  and  which  is  covered  with  wood, 
with  scattered  tracts  of  com  and  verdant  pastures.  Ra- 
vines whose  sides  are  overgrown  with  trees,  intersect  the 
country  in  various  directions,  and  form  the  channels  a< 

mountain  streams.  This  tab!#-laad  extend 
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uftraBthe  can  reach*  and  to  th«  aortfa  after  Btretdting 
■Iwut  fivo  xaaltt,  it  deaoends  abruptly  to  the  sea.  The  slope 
of  the  lower  ridgflk  which  runs  along  the  ooait  of  Cyrenaka,  is 
here  thickly  oumed  with  wood.  Its  height  is  about  1000 
fee^  so  thfct  Cyrene  is  about  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  of 
whkfa  it  Commands  an  extensiTe  view.  The  ledges  or  ter- 
races of  the  upper  ridge  afforded  zoom  fbr  roads  or  drives 
sweeping  along  Uie  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  the  tracks 
of  the  chariot  wheels  are  still  impressed  upon  the  rock. 
The  remains  of  Cyrene  oocu[^  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  but 
they  have  been  sadly  disfigured  by  the  hand  of  man.  In- 
numerable .tombs,  either  bmlt  of  stone  or  excavated  in  the 
rock,  encircle  the  town,  and  are  ranged  on  each  side  of 
the  avenues  leading  to  it.  In  some  of  these  excavations 
pamtings  Lave  been  fbund  in  good  preservation,  repiesent- 
in^  funeral  ^frmes,  hunting  parties,  several  sketches  of 
private  lift^  and  allMorical  subjects.  Hie  eoBtumes  are 
beautiAilly  rendered  ai^  the  colours  very  brilliant. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  antient  town  are  the  remains  of 
a  bath  built  of  brick,  of  which  some  parts  of  the  vaulted 
work  are  still  left,  some  towers  or  fbrts,  a  very  large  hypo- 
geum  picturesquely  situated  on  the  extiemi^  of  the  only 
grore  tnat  is  found  on  the  plateau,  several  large  temples  of 
the  Doric  order,  two  small  excavated  temples  of  the  Romau 
period  with  Christian  emblems,  two  theatres,  an  amphi- 
theatre, an  aqueduct,  but  all  sadly,  damaged ;  in  ntct, 
the  whole  of  the  existing  remains  are  at  present  little  more 
than  one  mass  of  ruins,  and  the  tombs  anbrd  the  most  per- 
fect examples  of  Grecian  art  now  remaining  in  Cyrene.  A 
quantity  of  prostrate  columns,  statues,  capitak,  rilievi, 
and  inscriptiona,  are  scattered  about  the  ground,  but  the 
statuea  are  mutilated,  and  many  of  them  want  their  heads, 
which  the  Arabs  have  cut  off.  lliere  are  two  copious 
springs,  from  one  of  which,  supposed  to  be  the  fountun  of 
Apollo,  the  water  flows  into  a  subterraneous  channel,  and . 
tiien  issues  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  coantry  around  Cyrene  must  have  been  in  the  time 
of  its  splendour  a  complete  garden,  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  people  of  such  a  Xiountry  became  so  much 
addicted  to  luxury  and  pleasure  as  they  are  reported  to 
have  been.  Even  now  in  its  wild  state  'the  rich  ochrish 
red  soil,  watered  by  rivulets  gushing  on  every  side,  brings 
&rth  a  rich  vegetation  which  pierces  the  mossy  rocks, 
clothes  the  hills,  extends  in  rich  pastures,  or  develops  itself 
in  IbrestB  of  dark  juniper,  green  thaya,  and  pals  olive  trees. 
The  modem  name  of  the  (^renaica,  **  Jebei  Akhdar,"  t.  e., 
**the  green  mountain,"  expresBivelT  indicates  ita  rich  and 
•mihng  aspeoC  (^aohOtJ'vyagetdma  laMarmariquget  la 
Cyrinaique.) 

Cyrene  appears  to  have  gradually  declined  under  the 
Romaru  as  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Pentapolis  rose  in 
importance.  It  afterwards  suffered  greatly;  and  was  in  a 
great  measure  ruined  during  the  dreadfhl  insurrections  of 
the  Jews  under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian ;  the  pro- 
vince was  depopulated  when  Hadrian  colonized  it  afi^h, 
at  vhich  time  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  buildings  of 
Cyrene  were  restored,  for  there  is  a  variety  of  Greek  and 
Roman  style  observable  in  them  as  -well  as  in  the  sculptures. 
The  Jews  were  at  one  time  very  numeroiu  in  Gyrenaioa ; 
they  had  settled  in  it  in  the  tune  of  the  Ptolemie^  and 
chiefly  resided  at  Berenice,  where  l2iey  fhrmed  a  distinct 
communitT  governed  by  two  ardions. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemaia,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  early  Others,  deplored  the  ruin 
and  depopulation  of  Cyrene,  hastened  by  the  upmessions  of 
the  Byzantine  governors.  It  was  in  his  time  tnat  Cyrene 
was  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  some  barbarous  hordes 
of  the  iuterior  of  Libya,  whose  women  were  armed  as  well 
as  the  men,  who  destroyed  all  before  them,  and  only  spared 
tne  male  children  to  recruit  their  ranlu.  (Synesii  Opera, 
p.  300.)  Those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cjrrene  who  escaped 
took  refuge  at  Ptolemais.  The  barbarians  besieged  Ptole- 
mais,  in  which  Synesius  had  remained  fhithful  to  his  flock, 
and  they  were  repulsed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  the  Persians  under  Khomo  Puntes,  after  over- 
running Egypt,  invaded  the  Pentapolis  and  depopulated 
the  country.  The  Saracens  afterwards  completed  the  work 
of  the  Persians,  and  the  towns  of  the  Pent^lis  have  re- 
mained in  ruins  ever  since.  Now  the  nomade  Arabs  wander 
about  the  whole  region,  which  is  nominally  subject  to  the 
Ben  of  Bengazi  and  of  Derna,  who  are  dependants  of  the 
pacoa  of  Tripoli.  ApoUonia,  afterwards  Sozysa,  and  now 
edUd  Hem  Soosa*  was  tho  port  of  Cyrene  from  which  it 


is  about  tweSm  milw  dietant  Hie  antient  mA  lendia|^  k 
it  still  remaina.  Apollonia  lies  at  the  bottom  ef  an  ofa 
bay,  protected  however  1>y  two  smaU  idands  in  front  of  Ok 
town.  The  town  is  ruined,  but  the  greater  part  of  dit 
wan  is  standing,  and  there  are  rema^  of  tvo  Chrisltao 
churches,  the  oolumns  of  which  are  of  fine  marble,  ot  t 
basilica,  a  fort,  &c  MM.  Beecheys  have  given  plans  of 
Ptolfemeta,  Teuchira,  Apollonia,  and  Cyrene,  as  well  as  d 
the  modern  towns  of  Bengazi  and  Derna.  Pacho's  AiIh 
gives  many  views  and  plans  of  the  different  moniuneDto  of 
Cyrene,  Ptolemeta,  &c 

CYRENAICS.  a  school  of  philosophers  among  the 
Greeks,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  birth-place  of 
their  founder  Ariatippus.  Like  the  Qmics,  their  doctrinei 
were  a  partial  devekipment  of  those  «  Socrates ;  but  the 
view  whidi  took  of  their  predecessor's  philosophy  ««a 
quite  different  from  the  <^nioal  tOrmce.]  Tne  raly 
particular  in  which  the  two  sects  qgreed  with  the  tirigiDal 
system  and  with  one  another  was  tbaX  they  all  three  made 
virtue  consist  in  knowledge;  in  other  words  they  were  ill 
three  attempts  to  awaken  and  develop  the  idea  of  scjenee; 
but  while  the  Cvnics  considered  all  sublunary  etyoyinait 
and  most  branches  of  knowledge  as  impediments  to  the 
knowledge,  and  consequently,  according  to  Socrates,  to  ibe 
practice,  of  virtue,  the  Cyrenaics,  on  the  other  hand,  vere 
not  contented  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  good  as  % 
general  term,  but  sought  for  it  in  the  separate  particiUan, 
and  deemed  him  to  have  performed  his  proper  fuoctiou  | 
most  consistenUy  with  his  nature  who  had  succeeded  id 
amassing  the  greatest  number  of  particular  good  thhi^  In 
regard  to  the  idee  of  sciuice,  they  did  net  look  upon  it  sss 
speculative  conception,  hut  as  a  mwely  empirical  nsal^  si 
the  a^;regation  of  successive  experiences ;  in  other  wudi, 
not  as  an  intuition  but  as  a  combination  of  percepiioui 
'and  ^ile  Plato,  end  in  some  measure  the  Cynics  tho, 

S laced  the  summum  bonum  in  the  attainment,  by  mesas  of 
ialeoticB,  of  the  abstract  idea  of  the  good,  the  O/maia 
placed  it  in  the  collection  of  the  great^t  number  dT  agree- 
able perceptions,  and  the  true  philosopher,  aoeordiM  to 
them,  was  one  who  actively,  methodically,  and  succesandli 
carried  on  the  pursuit  of  pteasure.   Consequently,  as  sent- 
able  perceptions;  were  continually  to  be  sought  as  gooo  sod  , 
the  contrary  to  be  avoided  as  bad  in  themselTes,  peroepiMt 
of  sensible  objects  became  the  critraion  of  aU  knowledgt 
and  the  object  of  all  action,  and  therefore  truth  both  Urn- 
retical  and  practical.   (Sextus  Empir.  adv,  Mathemaiieat, 
'  vii.,  $  191—200.)   The  chief  sueeeswrs  of  Ariatii^niiiNn 
Theodorus,  Hegesias,  and  Annictiis.  Theodoras  peioemd 
the  necessity  for  some  principle,  in  action  to  the  mac 
coUection  of  agreeable  sensations ;  for  without  some  i/SaR 
of  the  understamdii^  to  determine  which  of  many  gniifita- 
tions  was  to  be  preferred,  it  would  be  impossible,  he  thougbt. 
to  obtain  the  maximum  of  gratification ;  and  he  thenfere 
set  the  u  nderstanding  over  the  senses  as  a  r^:ulaling  and  le 
straining  faculty.   He  is  said  to  have  been  banished  fHoi 
Athens  for  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods.  (Dk^- 
Loert,  ii.,  $  97.)   Hegesias,  fbllowingin  the  steiMoflW 
dorus,  insisted  still  more  than  be  dMTupoa  the  inadequxi 
of  the  senses  as  the  criteria  of  the  desirable,  and  at  lastem 
went  BO  &r  ai  to  assert  that  nothiiK  was  in  itself  eiilxr 
^Reeable  or  the  eontatry,  and  that  ufo  and  everyihing 
Ima  should  he  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  vise  man.  h 
this  assertion  of  the  principle  (tf  indiiference  be  mades: 
approach  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  and  the  Stoica  b 
the  point  in  which  those  two  opposite  systems  meL  Cicer 
tells  us  {Tuscul.  DUpui.,  i,  o*34)  that  hie  book  cuIk 
i-KOKopTifOv  caused  so  many  suicides  that  he  wns  forbidds 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  to  lecture  on  the  worthlessoess  J 
life.   In  Xh&  philosophy  of  Anniceris  and  hia  followers  tbt 
original  principles  of  the  Cyrenaics  were  quite  lost,  iri 
though  he  also,  in  a  popular  way,  recommended  th«  po- 
suit  of  the  agreeable,  ne  denied  that  it  depended  in  .rj 
way  upon  mere  sensible  impressions,  for  thax  the  wise  iva 
might  be  happy  in  spite  of  all  annoyances ;  that  friendship  m 
to  he  sonsht,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  immediate  advantage  » 
be  derived  fWnn  it,  but  on  account  of  the  good-wiil  whirii  i; 
generated;  and  tluit  for  a  friend's  soke  a  man  should  en- 
counter even  annoyances  and  troubles.    <I>iog.  La£ri.  L. 
i  96,  97.)   Theseare  thedortrines  of  a  mere  popularmon-! 
Uty,  and  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  one  school  more  than  i> 
any  other.   It  will  be  remarked  by  every  one  that  the  a? 
ginal  tenets  of  this  school  were  very  similar  to  thobc  d 
Epicurus;  indeed,  w^it^  gfeeai^^^lMt  ntooiic  hi 
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tem  vlu«h  be  bonowed  from  Dtmocritiu  and  Leucippus, 
the  two  systems  differed  only  in  this  ;  tlw  Cyrenaics 
placed  the  great  object  of  man  m  the  positive  and  active 
pursuit  of  the  agreeable,  while  Epicurus  made  it  consist  in 
•  perfect  rest  of  mind  and  in  ftoedom  from  pain ;  fbr  he 
ooiuidefed  the  agreeable  ai  something  merely  nentiTe,  as 
the  pleasing  bumony  woduced  by  exemption  from  all 
passion  and  appetite.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  successor,  in  one  point  in 
Tiew,  of  the  system  of  Aristippus. 

CYRE'NE  (Kvp4v)|).  a  city  of  Libya,  new  the  eoast,  to 
the  eut  of  the  Great  SyrdB,  was  founded  b.  c.  631,  by  a 
colony  from  Tbera  (Herodl  It.  155),  an  blond  in  the  ^gean 
sea.  There  was  &  Lacedsmonian  edony  (Herod,  iv.  148), 
and  when  laooratas  (Philip.  6  254)  spealca  of  the  people 
of  C^rrene  as  a  colony  from  lAcedsmon,  it  is  either  on 
account  of  the  origin  of  There  itseli^  or  because,  as  ia 
reported  hy  Pausaniaa  (iii.  14),  Anchionis  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  Laoedsmoniaiu  accompanied  Battus,  ^e 
leader  ot  the  colony,  to  the  coast  of  libyL  Battus,  aooozd- 
ing  to  Hendotua  (iv.  i55X  was  the  am  of  Polymnestus,  one 
of  the  prmoipal  citizens  of  mwra,  and  reoeived  this  surname 
on  aeeonnt  of  an  impedimont  in  his  epeech ;  Callimaehiu, 
who  eppean  to  have  been  one  of  his  descendants  (Strebo, 
pp.  837,  838,  b.  a.)  pns(Hymn  to  ApoUo,  v.  76)  Aristoteles 
as  the  ori^nal  name  of  Battus,  and  tliis  is  oonfiimed  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  [Pi/th.  iv,  104).  Hie  immedUte  occa- 
sion ou  which  the  colony  was  planted  is  variously  stated  by 
different  writers:  it  was  probably  the  result  of  some  poli- 
tical commotion  in  which  the  vanquished  party  was  forced 
to  quit  the  island.  At  any  rate  it  appears  that  the  Delphic 
oracle  was  consulted,  and  that  its  suggestion  was  taken. 
Battus  and  his  comrades  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Libya,  but 
ihey  had  not  proceeded  &r  before  they  were  farmed  at  the 
dangen  of  the  navigation,  and  resolved  to  putbacktoThera. 
On  approaching  the  island  they  were  pelted  by  tibe  inha- 
bitants on  the  snore,  and  bein^  unable  to  luid,  uiey  had  no 
alternative  but  to  set  sail  agam.  They  at  last  reached  the 
coast  of  Libya  and  settled  in  an  island  called  Platea,  where 
they  remained  two  years ;  afterwards  they  removed  to  Axiris, 
irhere  they  remained  six  yean,  and  at  length  settled  in  the 
iikce  which  they  called  Cyrene,  a  name  said  to  be  derived 
Lfom  a  fountain  Cyre  flowing  near.  The  following  is  a  Ibt 
}f  the  kings  of  Clyrene,  with  the  length  of  thedr  reigns^  as 
Tar  as  can  be  ascertained  : — 

Battus  I.  (reigned  40  years),  died  about  b.  c.  591 ;  Arce- 
»laus  L  (IC  years),  b.c.  575  ;  Battus  11.,  aumamed  the 
Happy  (21  yean),  b.  c.  554;  in  this  reifin  the  colony  was 
matly  increased  by  emigrants  from  Greece;  Arc^aus 
El.  (4  yean),  pat  to  death  b.  c.  550  ;  Battus  III.,  sur- 
named  the  Lame  (about  21  years),  b.  c.  529 ;  in  this  reign, 
Demonax,  of  Mantinea,  introduced  laws  whidi  greatly 
nodiSed  the  constitution  and  ^minished  the  royal  power*; 
Arcesilaus  III.  (about  13  yean),  b.  c.  516 :  this  king  sub- 
mitted to  the  Persians  (Herod,  iil  13),  but  afterwards  re- 
M)Tered  the  kingship  and  exercised  his  power  so  tyranni- 
cally that  he  was  assassinated  in  Barca.  Of  Battus  IV.  and 
Arcesilaus  IV.  we  have  no  certain  information.  About  a.c. 
150  the  government  appears  to  have  changed  to  a  republic, 
3Ut  the  particulars  of  the  constitution  are  unknown.  (Aris- 
;oteles,  Politic,  vi.  4).  The  subsequent  history  of  Cyrene 
Ktems  to  have  been  a  series  of  changes  and  internal  troubles 
ill  after  the  time  of  Alexandw,  when  it  becune  subject  to 
Bgypt  in  the  reign  of  the  flnt  Ptolemy,  and  so  it  continued 
ill  Ptolemy  Pi^scon,  irtiose  bastard  son  Apion,  being  in 
sossenou  of  the  chirf  power,  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
RomMM  about  b.c.  97.  Stabo  snt  (837  e.)  that  in  his 
SUM  the  kingdom  of  Qyiensh  with  drete^formed  a  Roman 
^rovine*. 
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C^ne  produced  many  celebrated  persons :  Aristippus, 
tiis  daughter  Areta,  and  her  son  Aristippus,  Anniceris, 
Eratosthenes  and  Carneades,  besides  Callimaohaa,  the  poet 
Aiutkppu  the  Elder  wu  the  foonder  of  that  sect  of  8o- 


entic  pbOosophwa  which  was  called  GyiHuie^  flnaa  hli 

birthplace.  (Strebo,  pp.  837  d.  838  a.) 

Cyrene  was  fomous  for  a  fine  breea  of  hiHsei.  Th« 
(^yranean  docton  had  a  hi^h  reputatbn ;  Ihey  were  coiw 
sidered  in  (3ieeee  at  one  time  to  be  inferior  only  to  the 
doctors  of  Onton  (Herod.  iiL  131).  (Herodotus,  iv.  154- 
167;  StrebOk  pp.  66  d,,  836,  637,  838). 

CYRIL,  STn  of  Jerusalem,  was  bora  ic  that  city 
about  A.  D.  315;  and  received  among  the  dervy  there  an 
education  for  the  church.  In  345  he  was  craned  priest 
and  cateohist  Xty  Maximus,  the  Patriarch,  or,  whkih  in  Iket 
is  the  same  thin^,  archbishop  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  a.  d.  350,  Cyril  was  chosen  to  succeed  him : 
and  the  commencement  of  bis  episcopate  is  said  to  havb 
been  signalized  by  a  wonderful  luminous  appearance  in  tlte 
heavens,  called  the  Apparition  of  the  Cross.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria,  by  Socrates  (Ub.  ii  c  28). 
by  Philoatoi^us  (Ub.  iii.  c.  26),  and  by  several  other  eccle- 
siastical historians.  The  letter  immediately  written  by  St 
Cvril  to  the  emperor  Constantius  describing  this  miraculous 
phenomenon,  is  quoted  in  proof  of  the  net  by  Sosomwn, 
Glycas,  Theophanes,  John  of  Nicsea,  Eutyohhu,  and  many 
subsequent  writers.  Dr.  Cave,  in  his  Liib  of  St  Cyril, 
inserts  it  entire.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  nones  (7th)  of 
May,  A.  D.  351,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  a  great  mass  of  tight, 
&r  br^hter  than  the  sun,  was  observed  over  (Solgotha, 
and  extending  to  Mount  Olivet  f  two  English  miles) ;  that 
it  assumed  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  was  seen  during  several 
houre  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  Hie  expie»- 
sion  of  a  wish,  with  which  the  letter  of  Cyril  concludes, 
that  Constantius  might  glorify  the  consubstantial  'ninit}' 
(r^v  o/Movffio**  TpiaSa)  tends  to  invalidate  the  evideooe 
of  the  fact  as  an  especial  miracle,  since  it  shows  that 
Cyril,  a  zealous  Trinitarian  ronfaroversialist,  sought  to  tn- 
fluence  the  creed  of  the  emperor,  which  strongly  ilmnizwl 
the  Arian  tenets:  and  it  is  well  known  to  bnve  been  « 
general  maxim  among  the  primitive  fothera  that  a  pioui 
and  orthodox  end  fully  justifies  a  recourse  to  any  means, 
however  inconsistent  with  verecity.  The  xeal  vi&  which 
St.  Cyril  enforced  and  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  oon- 
substantiality  of  the  Sou,  with  the  jealousy  about  {ir»- 
cedence,  and  the  ambitious  encroachment  of  jurisdiction, 
which  characterize  the  episcopal  history  of  that  ago, 
occasioned  Acacius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Cssarea,  to  com- 
menoe  a  course  of  persecution  against  him  which  ter- 
minated in  his  deposition  by  a  council,  a.  o.  357.  On 
this  he  retired  to  Tareus  until  359,  when,  by  a  coundl  of 
Seleucia.  he  was  re-established  in  his  see.  but,  through  the 
party  of  Acacius,  he  was  immediately  deposed  a  second 
time  by  a  council  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  360.  On  the  ao> 
cession  of  Julian,  who,  to  increase  the  Imiib  of  the  chnich, 
recalled  all  the  exiled  bi^ops,  Cyril  returned  to  his  bi- 
shopric, from  which,  under  the  emperor  Valens,  be  was 
expelled  a  third  time  by  Eudoxus,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  367.  Finally,  under  Theodosius,  who 
fovoured  the  TVinitarian  sect,  he  was  again  reet(H«d  by  a 
council  of  (Constantinople  in  381 ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
ambitious  and  schismatic  contests  of  the  bishops  and  cle^, 
he  remained  in  his  see  until  his  death,  A.  d.  386.  An  inci- 
dent noticed  by  all  the  bic^phers  of  St.  Cyril,  is  the  cele- 
brated attempt  of  the  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  ^eir  religion,  but  really  with  the  sinister  riev 
of  fklsiffuiff  the  {Hrophecies  respecting  its  irreparable  de- 
itmetion.  It  ia  sidd  tlut  notwithstanding  the  enthusiaitiB 
expectations  of  the  Jews,  and  ihe  prod^ous  preparatuna 
and  actual  commencement  of  the  work,  St.  Cynl's  reliance 
on  the  infbllibility  of  the  scriptures  induced  bim  to  per- 
severe in  predicting  the  fbilure  of  the  prcgeet;  and  uiat, 
accordingly,  a  series  of  earthquakes,  storms  of  lightning, 
and  subterraneous  eruptions  of  fire  and  smoke,  destroyed 
all  the  materials  and  a  multitude  of  workmen,  the 
ments  of  those  who  escaped  beiM  impreaed  with  shining 
phosphoric  crosses,  which,  even  by  washing,  could  not  be 
eflbced.  The  particulars  of  this  miraculous  ftilfllment  of 
C^'s  prediction  are  related  by  St  Gregwy  Nazian.  iOrat. 
4  advert.  Julian) ;  by  Theodoret,  Socrates,  St  CSirysostom, 
Philostaigius,  Soiomen,  wd  St  Ambrose.  See  also  biiho^ 
Warburton's  DiMttri.  on  the  subject  p.  88. 

The  extant  writings  of  St  Oj'ril  are  in  the  Greek  language 
and  consist  of  eighteen  book*  of  catecheses,  or  sermons, 
delivered  during  Lent  to  the  catechumens,  called  before 
beptten  lnnminati(fitnMi»w)*  8iniilar4iacourMt^- 
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ifnrad  iixAiig  Batter  vwk  to  the  neophytes,  after  baptism 
called  my8tag<Mne  (fmrrayttyucA),  being  explanatory  of 
the  mysteries  (V  the  Christian  sacraments :  a  treatise  on 
words,  and  the  letter  to  Constajitius :  besides  which,  several 
homilies  and  epistles  are  sometinus  improperly  included. 
Rivetus,  in  his  *Criticii9  Si-cer'  (lib.  iii.  c  8,  9,  10,  de 
Cyrilli  CatecbesibiUA  considers  the  Ave  Mystagogics,  and 
letter  to  Constantius,  as  supposititioua,  but  by  Yossius, 
Cave,  Hill.  Whittaker,  and  biahm>  Bull,  they  are  acknow- 
ledged as  genuine.  Ths  boekt  of  Gatodieus  aie  enmded 
iriu  quotations  from  scripture,  and  the  atyle  is  dull  and 
tiresomely  prolix ;  but  the  nets  they  eontain  relating  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Eastern  church  m  the  fourth 
century  are  extremely  interesting  to  the  student  of  Chris- 
tian antiguitiea.  In  uie  ftrst  Catechesis  are  described  the 
effects  of  baptism.  The  fourth  gives  an  exposition  of  all 
the  CbristiaQ  doctrines,  and  treats  of  numerous  questions 
concerning  the  body,  soul,  virginity,  marriage,  &c.  The 
subsequent  discourses  exhibit  and  enjoin  a  belief  tb  the 
miraculous  virtues  of  the  relics  of  saints,  which  are  repre- 
sented as  worthy  of  all  veneration ;  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers 
and  BBcrifloes  for  the  dead ;  in  the  powers  of  exorcism,  con- 
se crated  unction,  oil,  and  water.  Chriatiaus  are  exhorted 
to  eroBB  themselves  on  every  occasion  and  action  throughout 
th»  day.  Tho  enthusiastic  adoration  of  the  cross  displayed 
by  St,  Cyril  was  probably  owing  to  hia  officiating  m  the 
imurch  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  Jerusalem,  wher^  after  'the 
Invention  criT  the  Cross,'  it  was  deposited  in  a  silver  case, 
and  shown  by  the  archbishop  to  thousands  of  pilgrims,  who 
eaeh  teok  a  little  chip  of  it,  without  occasioning  any  dimi- 
nuticnt  1^  its  bulk ;  hence  one  of  his  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
SRMVel  history  of  the  Crucifixion  is  the  &ct  of  the  world  being 
niU  of  chips  of  the  cross.  A  description  of  this  cross  is  given 
bv  Dom  Toutt£e,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Cyril's  works. 

rhe  doctrine  of  the  uninterrupted  and  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  Mary  is  taught  by  Cyril.  The  state  of  virginity  in 
geueral  is  extolted  as  equal  to  that  of  angels ;  with  an  as- 
siurance  that,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  the  noblest  crowns 
win  be  cuiied  off  by  the  viifiins.  The  resurrection  is 
proved  and  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  Phoenix,  and 
it  ia  nraark^Ie  that  this  flotion  is  regaided  as  a  reality 
not  oi^y  by  St  Cyril.  SL  Clement,  and  other  Chriatian 
hidiopit  but  by  many  of  the  most  learned  and  philoaophic 
Gentiitti.  Toki  C^'a  superstitious  credulity  and  love 
of  the  marvellous  was  remarkably  great,  is  very  apparent: 
for  instance,  in  describing  the  Descent  mto  Hell,  he 
doolores  that  the  doorkeemrs  of  that  place,  on  seeing 
Jesut^  all  ran  away  in  a  nightj  and  in  his  sixth  Cate- 
chesia  on  Heresies,  he  says  that  Simon  Magus,  having,  by 
the  power  of  his  magic,  mounted  up  into  the  air  in  a  fiery 
chanot  drawn  by  a  pair  of  dragons,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
by  their  prayers,  dissolved  the  enchantment,  and  Simon 
oonaaquently  fell  to  the  ground  uid  broke  his  bones.  In 
tha  five  Mystagogics  are  described  the  oeremonies  which 
preoede  baptism ;  the  anointing  with  oil  the  forehead,  face, 
ears,  and  note;  the  forms  of  exorcism,  the  boly  cluiam,  con- 
firmation, the  euchaiist,  lituigy,  and  commtinion.  The 
dogmftfrftranaubstantiatiou  is  most  explicitly  enforced:  we 
are  laid  to  be  made  eonoorporeal  anu  consanguineal  with 
Chciat.byhiB  body  and  blooa  being  distributed  through  our 
bodiea.  Very  minute  directions  are  given  for  the  mode  of 
receiving  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine :  thus,  put  your 
left  hand  under  your  right  elbow,  making  with  your  hol- 
lowed right  hand  a  throne  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  closing  your  fingers  lest  a  crumb  be  lost,  which 
would  be  a  greater  misfortune  than  the  loss  of  a  limb,  &c, 
then,  having  drunk  of  the  cup  of  the  blood,  moisten  the 
tip  of  your  finger  from  your  lips,  and  by  touching,  con- 
gacrwto  your  eyost  ears*  nose,  &c. 

For  a  list  of  editions  of  aee  WaU'a  BibHoth.  Brit.  ; 
Mille*8  ed.  of  the  Opera  Onma,  Gmce  et  Latine.  foL, 
1703,  eontains  notes,  three  indices,  and  the  various  read- 
ings ;  but  the  editio  optima  is  that  by  Augustus  Toutt^  a 
VCwr^  monk;  Gr.  et  Lat  fol.,  1720  ;  iLivet  qf  Saints,  by 
the  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  voL  iii. ;  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Succet- 
tion  Sac  Lit.,  voL  i. ;  Lardner,  voL  iv. ;  Grodecius,  Vita 
St,  CyrUH;  Livet  of  Sainta,  voL  i.  4to.  1729.) 

CYRIL,  ST.(CYRILLUS),  of  Alexandria,  was  educated 
under  his  uncle  Theopbilus,  the  contentious  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  by  whom  St  Chrysostom  was  persecuted  and 
deposed.  On  the  death  of  Theopbilus,  a.d.  412,  Cyril  was 
so  succesiiful  iu  the  struggle  which,  on  such  occasions, 
alwaj-s  occurred  at  that  tune  amoog  the  aspiring  cleig>-. 


that  in  three  day*  after  his  uncle's  decease  he  vas  el«ele< 

patriarch,  that  is  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  His  episcoml 
power  was  first  displayed  in  shutting  up  and  plundering  ute 
diurches  of  the 'puritan  sect  founded  by  Novatian.  vbo  is 
said  to  have  been  consecrated  a  bishop  by  threa  episoopa. 
friends  whom  he  invited  and  made  drunk  for  the  purpoM. 
(Pluquet,  Diet,  det  Seres.)  Cyn\  next  exhibited  nii  zeal 
against  heretics  by  heading  a  funoua  mob  of  &naUcs,  who 
drove  out  all  the  numerous  Jewiah  population  from  Alexin 
dria,  where,  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  its  founder,  tbey  had 
eiyoyed  many  privities,  and  were  politically  important  at 
con^uton  to  the  public  revenoe.  This  am^aut  proceeding 
therefore  highly  excited  theancer  of  Orestes,  the  go\«mor<tf 
the  city,  ana  made  him  henceforth  the  implacable  opponent 
of  the  bishop,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Gos- 
pels, in  vain  implored  a  reconciliation.  In  consequence  (tf  the 
enmity  thus  created,  and  of  Cyril's  resentment  of  the  checks 
opposed  to  his  ambitious  encroachments  on  the  jurisdicticai 
of  the  civil  power,  a  murderous  attack  was  made  on  tlie 
governor  in  bis  chariot  by  a  band  of  500  monks ;  and  one 
who  severely  wounded  him  having  suffered  death  on  the  tack, 
Cyril,  in  his  church,  pronounced  a  pompous  eulogy  over  his 
bodf^  as  that  of  a  glorious  martyr.  (Socn  t.  vii,  c.  1 4.)  By  the 
phifosopher  Eunapiua  {Fita  jEdetii)  these  monks  are  de- 
scribed as  awine  in  human  form.  The  tragic  story  of 
Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  the  mathematicaan  Theon  of 
Alexandria,  fhrniana  Ihrther  evidence  of  the  rervi^ftil 
disposition  of  St  CyriL  This  lady,  whose  wonderfiil  abilities 
enabled  her  to  preside  over  the  Alexandrine  school  of 
Platonic  philosophy,  was  the  especial  object  of  the  bishop's 
envy  and  malice ;  not  only  because  she  &r  excelled  him  in 
the  depth  and  extent  of  her  knowledge,  which  drew  to  her 
lectures  the  greatest  philosophers  and  statesmen,  and  & 
crowd  of  students  from  Greece  and  Asia ;  but  because,  from 
her  intimacy  with  the  governor  and  the  great  respect  aod 
admiration  he  manifested  towards  her,  C>Til  and  his  elergr 
suspected  her  influence  in  promoting  tne  goverooifs  un 
fhvoiu-able  opinion  of  them.  The  consequent  murdft  cf 
Hypatia  is  circumstantially  related  by  aeveral  ecclesiaMkal 
historians.  (Socrates,  l.vii.,c.l3  andlS;  Nieephorua,LxiT., 
e.  1 6 ;  Danuisciua,  in  VUa  Isidari  ;  Heaychiua  abd  Snidaa,  in 
fxarui ;  Photiua.  Armot.  ad  Soerat^  I.  vii.,  e.  1 5.)  In  these 
accounts  it  is  stated  that  Cyril  having  vowed  the  deatmctkm 
of  this  accomplished  woman,  a  party  of  inftiriated  wretdtes, 
whom  Nicephorus  (uM  etofra)  expressly  declares  to  baxe 
been  Cyril's  clergy,  led  on  by  Peter,  a  preacher,  seized  her  in 
the  street,  and  having  dragged  her  into  a  church,  compleiclj 
stripped  her,  tore  her  to  pieces,  carried  the  mangled  fra^ 
ments  of  her  body  through  the  streets,  and  finally  burnt  them 
to  ashes,  a.d.  4 1 5.  (See  Toland's  Hypatia,  or  the  ffitpny 
a  most  beautiftU,  virtuous,  learned,  and  aeernnpliMhed  Laily. 
teho  teas  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Clergy  of  Alejosndria,  i-- 
Ratify  the  cruelty  their  ArdUnshop^  undeMrvedly  styled 
St.  Cyril,  8vo.,  1730.) 

The  titlea  cX  *  Doctor  4^  the  Incarnation '  and  '  CbampiOB 
of  the  Virgin*  have  been  given  to  thia  biahop  on  accocct 
of  Ihs  long  and  tumidtuous  dispute  with  Neafawiua.  biabof 
of  Gonatantinople,  who  denied  tne  royatery  1^  the  hyposlaiic 
onion,  and  contended  that  the  Divim^  cannot  be  bom  U\ 
woman — that  the  divine  nature  was  not  incarnate  in,  bni 
only  attendant  on,  Jesus  as  a  man,  and  therefore  that  Mary 
was  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  then  commonly  iuk 
of  '  Mother  of  Gfod.'  (Pluquet.)  The  condemnation  anc 
deposition  of  Nesiorius  having  been  decreed  by  Poa 
CTelestine,  Cyril  was  appointed  his  vicegerent  to  execute  ti* 
sentence,  for  which  he  assembled  and  presided  at  a  couac 
of  60  bishops  at  Ephesus.  But  John,  the  patriarrh  i 
Antioeh,  having,  a  few  days  afterwards,  held  a  council  c 
41  bishops,  who  supported  Nestorina  and  excommumca>. 
Cyril,  the  two  parties  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Theodoeic^. 
who  forthwith  committed  both  Cyril  and  NesttKiib 
prison,  whrae  they  remained  for  some  time  under  ri^orr,:* 
treatment  Cyril,  by  the  influence  of  Celestine,  to  ■: 
length  liberated  and  restored.  a.o.  431,  to  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, which  he  retained  until  his  deaUi,  a.d.  444. 

His  works  are  numerous,  and  diic^y  on  subjerft 
connected  with  the  Arian  controversy,  the  incunaii^ 
consubstantiality  of  the  Son.  and  similBr  diflhnilt  poui'A 
which  are  involved  in  additional  obaeuri^  by  an  immte 
perplexity  of  style  and  tlie  use  of  barbarooa  Greek.  Tjm 
lollowing  sua  some  of  the  principal  trtaiiinii  • — '  Thi— mum 
on  the  Trinity,*  intended  ag  a  ooaaplete  r^kMasa  ^ 
Arianiun.  In'DialogueaonthelnparnatioaL*  in'FivBkfMb 
Digitized  by 
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S gainst  Nastoriiv^*  ud  in  an  *  Couunentarjr  oa  St 
Dhn's  Croepel,*  the  same  subject  is  continued.  T*n  books 
against  Julian  contain  replies  to  that  emperor's  three  hooks 
against  the  Gospels,  which,  if  Cyril's  quotations  are  faith- 
ful, were  as  veak  and  absurd  an  the  answers.  Sereateen 
books  *  On  Worship  in  Spirit  and  Truth,'  show  that  all  the 
Mosaical  institutions  vere  an  allegory  of  the  Gospel;  'a 
proof  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  '  how  Scripture  may  be  tor- 
tured to  say  any  thing.*  Thirteen  hooks  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Prophets  are  written  with  a  similur  view.  Thirty 
paschal  Homilies,  announcing,  as  customary  at  Alexandria, 
tb«  time  of  EaMer,  are  '  dull,  dry,  barren,  and  perfecUy 
unintereisting.*  (Dr.  A.  CSarke.)  Sixty-one  Epistles  nearly 
all  relate  to  the  Nestorian  eoatroversy.  Cyma  Syuodtcal 
Letter  contains  12  solemn  curses  against  Kestoriiu,  who  as 
solemnly  replied  with  12  curses  against  Cyril.   Is  a  treatise 

X'nst  the  Anthropomorphites,  or  those  Egyptian  monks 
taught  that  as  man  is  made  in  the  express  image  of  his 
Maker,  God  has  the  form  and  substance  of  a  human  body, 
C>-ril  reproves  them  for  their  gluttony  and  idleness,  and 
answers  with  great  metaphysical  skill  a  series  of  very  per- 
plexing qneries,  such  as  whether  Qod  can  cause  what  fm 
happened,  not  to  have  happened  ;  whether  he  con  cause  a 
prostitute  to  have  been  always  a  virein ;  how  angels  who 
are  spirits  had  carnal  knowledge  of  women.  Sec.  Cyril 
throughout  his  works  enforces  the  adoration  of  Mary  as 
the  mother  of  God,  and  exjdicitlr  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  declariug  that  by  taking  the  lord's 
body  we  become  concorporeu  with  God,  being  blended  to- 
gether like  two  portions  of  melted  wax.  *  The  history  »f 
none  among  the  Christian  fidhers,'  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
*  is  more  disgraceful  to  the  Christian  character  than  that  of 
St,  Cyril,  of  Alexandria— a  man  immoderately  ambitious, 
violent,  and  headstrong;  a  breeder  of  disturbances; 
haughty,  imperious,  and  as  unfit  for  a  bishop  as  a  violent, 
bigoted,  unskilful  theolc^ian  could  possibly  be—but  re- 
solved thut  if  the  meek  inherit  the  eartn,  the  violent  should 
have  possession  of  the  sees.'  The  editio  optima  of  the 
'  Opera  Onmia'  of  Pyril  is  that  in  7  torn,  fof,  Greek  and 
Lat.,  Paris,  1638.  Spanhetm's  edition  of  Julian's  works 
contains  CyriVs  work  against  Julian.  (Clarke*s  Succemon 
Sae.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,jD.  137;  Socrates,  ubi  «upra;  Tillemont 
torn,  xiv.,  p.  272 ;  Butler,  Lives  qfSidntt;  Geillier,  tom.  xiii, 
p.  241 ;  Rivetus,  Critic.  Sac) 

CYRUXUS,  the  author  of  a  Greek  Gkusary,  which 
some  have  attributed  to  the  bishop  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  London  edition  of  H. 
Stephen's  Greek  Lexicon,  1826. 

CYRTANDRA'CE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  irregular- 
flowered  monopetalous  Exogens,  scarcely  distinct  ikita  Big- 
nuniacesD  by  any  positive  diaracters,  although  they  have  a 
w  ry  peculiar  habit.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  and  in 
many  cases  stemless,  with  no  tendency  to  twine  ;  sometimes 
ihcy  are  parasitical ;  their  calyx,  corolla,  and-staqiens  are 
those  of  Bignoniaoece,  but  their  &uit  is  a  long  slender  pod. 
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oontaminga  nnltitnde  of  teeds.  that  are  often  terrainatod 

by  long  delicate  tails,  and  are  destitute  of  albumeii.  Ths 
pod  is  two-celled,  and  each  cell  has  its  placentce  doubled 
oack  &om  the  axis  so  as  to  form  two  niates  at  rjght  ancles 
with  the  dissepiment.  The  species  innahit  the  East  Indies 
chiefly,  a  few  only  being  met  with  in  other  warm  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  aU  beautiful  in  ttieir  flowers,  hut  they 
are  of  no  known  use. 

CYRUS  I.  (Kvpoc),  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
began  to  reign  about  b.c.  559.  Even  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus the  history  of  C^rua  was  so  obscured  by  legendary 
tales  that  the  truth  could  not  be  separated  (torn  the  fiction. 
His  original  name  appears  to  have  been  Agmdatoa  <Rt>vbo, 
p.  729  a.) :  the  word  Cyrus  Is  said  to  have  signified  tlie  sun 
and  this  name  was  probably  assumed  by  him  when  he  be- 
came king.  (Heeren,  Idsen.)  Cyrus' was  the  son  of  Cam- 
hyses,  a  Persian,  and  Haadane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king 
of  Media,  and  hence  was  called  by  the  oracle  a  mule. 
(Herod,  i.  91.)  In  consequence  of  Astyages  dreaming  a 
dream  which  portended  that  the  offiipring  of  his  daughter 
would  take  the  throne  of  the  Medes,  he  ordered  Cyrus  to 
be  destroyed  as  soou  as  he  was  bom.  Harpagns,  a  person 
of  rank  in  the  king's  household,  was  charged  with  the  coin- 
missioD,  hut  being  reluctant  to'  execute  it,  he  gave  the 
child  to  the  king's  herdsman  to  put  to  death,  l^e  herds- 
man's wife,  who  just  at  this  time  was  delivered  of  a  still- 
bom  male  child,  persuaded  her  husband  te  preserve  the 
life  of  the  ro^  infant,  and  their  own  dead  cinild  was  ac- 
cordingly exposed  instead  of  Cyrus,  whom  ibay  brought  up 
undu'  their  own  roof.  Among  his  boyish  playmates  Cyrus 
^ibited  all  the  royal  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  com- 
mand and  be  obeyed.  In  their  games  the  youths  made  him 
king,  and  the  severity  with  which  he  enforced  his  orders  on 
one  of  these  occasions  led  to  his  being  brought  before 
As^ages,  who  recognized  in  his  featiu«s  a  likeness  to  him- 
self; and  found  that  the  time  of  the  exposure  of  his  grandson 
and  the  age  of  Qyrus  agreed.  The  circumstances  of  his 
preservation  were  disclosed,  and  he  was  sent  to  his  real 
parents.  Astyages  was  less  enraged  against  the  herdsman 
than  against  Harpagus,  on  whom  he  wreaked  his  vengeanee 
by  the  murder  of  his  son:  the  youth's  mangled  limbs  were 
dressed  and  served  up  at  supper  when  Harpagus  was 
present,  and  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  were  afterwards 
shown  to  the  father  in  a  basket,  with  insulting  expressions. 
Harpagus  said  nothing,  but  meditated  revenge ;  and  it  was 
not  k>ng  before  he  succeeded  in  roasine  Cyrus  against  Asty- 
ages. C^njs  induced  the  Persians  to  revolt  against  the  Modes, 
and  dethroned  Astyages  b.c.  560.  He  next  attacked  and 
took  Sardis,  and  made  CrcBsus  prisoner  B-C.  546.  [Cr{ssub.] 
He  besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon  b.c.  538,  which  he 
entered  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  lead- 
ing his  army  into  the  city  by  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  (i.  190, 
191).  At  last  he  carried  his  arms  against  the  Massagetie, 
and  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Tomyris,  their  queen  (b.c. 
529),  who  had  his  head  cut  oflT  and  put  into  a  leathern  hag 
full  of  human  blood,  saying, '  Though  I  am  alive  and  have 
conquered  you,  you  have  undone  me  by  taking  my  son ; 
but  I  will,  as  I  threatened,  satiate  you  with  hlood.*  He  h«d 
reigned  twenty-nine  years  (1214).  Tbis  is  the  account 
given  by  HModotus,  which,  with  a  few  variations,  is  copied 
by  Justin.  Xenophon's  work  on  the  education  of  Cyrus  ia 
rather  an  historical  romance  than  a  history,  and  therefore 
his  narrative  is  less  to  be  depended  on  than  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, from  which  it  difiers  materially.  Both  Xenophon 
and  Ctesias  {Persica,  c.  8)  [Ctesi  as],  make  Cyrus  die  quietly 
a  natural  death.  (See  the  last  chapter  of  Cicero  be  Sg- 
nectute.)  The  account  of  Ctesias  as  to  his  death  is  con- 
formable with  the  story  in  Arrian  {Anab.  vi.  29)  of  the  body 
of  Cyrus  being  interred  at  PasargadBO.  [Alexander  HI., 
p.301.)  The  fame  of  Cyrus  appears  to  have  lasted  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Persian  empire;  he  was  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  as  their  great  national  hero;  and  his  fame  is 
still  preserved  in  the  aniuds  of  modern  Persia.  The  Persians 
gave  him  tite  title  of  fkther  (iii.  89),  while  they  called  his 
son,  Cambyses,  a  tfrant  The  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cytm 
is  the  point  at  which  sacred  history  first  touches  on  profane. 
(Clinton,  Fast.  Hel.  p.  301.)  Cyrus  lefl  twosons,  Camhyses, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  Smerdis,  who  was 
murdered  by  the  command  of  Cambyses.  (Herod,  iii.  30.) 

CYRUS  II.  was  the  son  of  Darius  H.  and  Parysatii. 
Artaxerxes,  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  succeeded  him  as 
king:  but  Cyrus  disputed  die  right  of  succession,  and 
founded  his  own  cloipi  on  tl^  £Kt  ^l^ibe  vu  tha  £nt- 
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Imh  tftv  tlw  aoMHioii  of  hii  ftther.  Cynu  «u  the 
ftToniite  of  bis  mother,  Parysatis,  and  vas  indebted  to  her 
intnrnwiinn  with  Artaxeixes  for  the  preeemtion  ef  his 
lib  after  he  had  been  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the 
%mg.  He  was  sent  back  to  bis  government  in  the  western 
prorinees  of  Asia  Minor,  but  did  not  relinquish  his  designs 
on  Artaxwxes.  Indignant  at  the  disgrace  be  bad  suffered 
br  being  sentenced  tu  death,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  de- 
tfarone  his  brother.  The  ^eat  difficulty  was  to  raise  a 
auffideut  force  without  exciting  his  brother's  suspicions. 
Clearcbus,  a  Lacednmonian  general,  undertook  to  raise  a 
body  of  Greek  troops  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on 
some  Thncian  tribes.  Aristippus  in  Thessalia,  and  Prox- 
enus  in  Beeotia,  raised  troops  for  similar  purposes  and 
with  a  similar  object  Artazerxes  had  originally  been  ap- 
prixed  of  the  dea^ns  of  Cyrus  by  TisaapDemea,  but  the 
cities  which  wve  m  the  government  of  Tissaphemes  now 
all  revolted  to  Cynu,  with  the  enception  oi  Miletus.  A  war 
thus  ansiug  between  Tis8apheme<i  and  Cyrus,  gave  C^ms 
a  pretext  for  openlv  collecang  his  forces,  and  even  for  soli- 
citmg  the  aid  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  made  heavy  com- 
plaints of  the  conduct  of  Tissaphemes.  Artaxerxes  was 
thus  blinded  to  the  real  aims  of  Cyrus,  who  explained  his 
iuteulioos  to  no  Greek  but  Clearcbus,  lest  they  should  be 
deterred  from  joining  him  by  the  boldness  of  ^e  attempt 
When  his  forces  were  all  collected,  he  set  out  from  Sardis,  tne 
seat  of  the  Persian  authority  in  Western  Asia  (b.C<  401), 
without  the  soldiers  knowii^  any  thin^  more  of  the  olyects 
of  the  expedition  than  that  he  was  going  to  march  against 
the  Pisidlan^  who  had  infested  his  provinoe.  Tisisphemes 
however,  with  bib  charaoteristiQ  eunnin^  saw  that  the  pre- 
parations were  much  too  ^nat  to  be  res^  intended  against 
the  Pisidians,  and  accordmgly  he  went  with  all  expedition 
to  inform  the  king,  Artaxerxes  no  soonei  heard  of  the 
armament  of  Cyrus  than  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  opposuig  him.  Cyrus  in  the  mean  time  was  continuing 
his  march  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 

Cing  through  Celsens,  Peltae,  Thymbrium,  Tyrsum, 
.ium.  and  Dana,  till  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Taurus,  which  he  crossed  and  arrived  at  Tarsus.  Here 
the  Greeks  refused  to  march  any  farther :  they  suspected 
that  they  were  going  i^ainst  the  king,  and  declarea  that 
they  were  hired  for  no  such  purpose.  The  tomult  was 
partially  appeased  by  the  influence  of  Clearcbus,  who  per- 
suaded them  to  send  deputies  to  Cynu  to  inquire  what  was 
the  real  object  of  the  expedition.  Cyrus,  by  an  aitfal 
evasion,  which  however  was  partly  seen  through  by  the 
soldiers,  pretended  that  he  had  an  enemy,  Ahrocomas,  on 
the  bauu  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days' 
march,  and  that  he  was  advancing  against  him.  A  promise 
of  half  as  much  pay  again  as  they  had  received  before,  in- 
duced them  to  proceed;  but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
that  it  was  openly  stated  that  they  were  going  against  the 
king.  At  last  on  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Cynaxa,  in  the 
province  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  found  Artaxerxes  ready  to  op- 
pose him  with  an  immense  army.  Clearcbus  advised  Cyrus 
not  to  expose  his  own  person,  but  he  rejected  the  counsel. 
As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached,  the  Greeks  attacked 
them  with  such  vigour  tut  the  disorderW  and  ill  assorted 
army  of  the  king  forthwith  took  to  flipit  While  Arta- 
xerxes was  preparing  to  attack  in  the  flank,  Cyrus  ad- 
vanced  against  him  with  a  targe  body  of  horse,  and  with 
his  own  ^d  killed  Artagerses,  the  captain  of  the  king's 
guards,  and  routed  the  whole  troop.  Just  at  this  moment, 
spying  the  lung  himself  and  aryii^  out,  *I  see  him,'  he 
rushed  forward  and  engaged  with  him  in  close  combat  He 
killed  his  brother's  horse  and  wounded  the  king  himself. 
The  king  mounted  another  horse,  but  Cyrus  attacked  him 
again,  and  gave  him  another  wound,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
giving  him  a  third,  when  he  himself  was  slain.  The  select 
guards  and  flriends  of  Cyrus,  not  choosingto  survive  their 
master,  killed  themselves  on  bis  body.  With  the  life  of 
Chvos  ended  the  cause  in  which  he  med,  and  the  Greeks 
eflbcted  their  retreat  under  Ae  command  of  Xenophon  and 
others.  [Aitabasis.]  The  whole  expedition  occupied  fifteen 
months. 

The  character  of  C^rus  is  highly  eulogized  by  Xenophon 
lAnab.  i.  e.  9).  In  his  childhood  and  ^outh  be  excelled  all 
his  compaitions  in  those  pursuits  which  belonged  to  their 
rank :  he  was  fond  of  war  and  hunting.  His  justice  was 
conspicuous  in  all  his  conduct  both  pumic  and  private,  and 
he  never  sufl^Ked  the  evil-doer  to  go  unpunished.  To  those 
who  dnserved  rsward  for  services  he  was  unbounded  in  his 


munifioenoe,  and  his  friends  reeeiTe^  frequent  tokens  of 
his  kind  remembrance.  On  the  whole  it  was  the  opinii)n 
of  Xenophon  that  no  individual  bad  ever  secured  the  affec- 
tions of  a  greater  number  of  men  wheUkw  Greeks  or  others. 
According  to  a  passage  in  Xenophon  quoted  by  Cioero  {£h 
Seructute,  c.  17),  Cyrus  was  fond  of  agricuUunl  and  horti- 
cultural labours,  and  worked  with  bis  own  hands.  fXerw- 
phon,  JnoAatif  i. :  Plutarch,  wlr/ajMrxet;  DiodbruaSieulus, 
xiv.) 

CY'RTTS,  the  name  of  several,  Asiatic  rivers,  and  appa- 
rently the  same  name  as  that  of  the  Persian  omtqueror 
The  Cyrus,  now  the  Kur,  flows  from  the  Caucasus  into  the 
Caspian  Sea  (Sttab.  Gasaub.,  p.  501),  and  another  rivet  cf 
the  ssnie  name  flowed  past  Pasai^^afbe.  (Sttab.  729.) 

CYSTI'NGIA.  <ZoologyX  &  sub-genus  of  Uia  natuia. 
group  of  JSmieata,  estabUshed  by  lb.  W.  S.  Mac  Leaj,  who 
observes  that  it  comes  nearer  to  BoUmia  than  to  any  other 
hitherto  described,  and  that  they  may  prove  aventoally  to 
be  only  two  subgenera,  of  iriueh  we  want  the  intervening 
links  to  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  notkm  of  the  genus 
to  which  they  belong.  The  characters,  however,  ad£  Mr. 
Mac  Leay,  both  intOTual  and  external,  are  so  di^orent  from 
those  given  as  generic  by  Savigny  to  BoUema,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  it  to  this  group,  which  indeed  has 
nothing  in  common  with  it  but  extenully  a  pedicle,  ana 
intemuly  composite  tentacula. 

Su&genmie  Charadera.— External.  Sadif  with  a  sub- 
coriaceous  test,  affixed  by  the  summit  to  a  vesy  anoct 
pedicle,  which  is  in  the  same  line  with  the  t«D  tviflcaa 
The  Branehiai  orUlea  qna^bifld  and  lateral,  dm  anal  ine- 
gular  and  terminal ;  both  being  so  little  pnmunent  as  not 
to  alto*  the  form  of  the  body.  AaatomieaL — Bramekiai 
foueh  membranaceous,  indistincUy  reticulated,  and  divided 
mto  longitudinal  folds.  The  tentacula  of  the  branchial 
orifice  composite.  Intettitial  canal  lateral.  StomaeA  vety 
lai^e,  extending  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  body 
Ovariet  two,  composed  of  globular  ova  disposed  in  free 
racemes  on  each  side  of  the  body,  with  the  branchial  poodi 
and  stomach  between  them.  (W.  S.  Mae  Leay.)  Kxanpki. 
Cystingia  Grifftthsii, 

Description, — Envelope  semipellucid,  yellowish.  Manile 
very  thin,  and  provided  near  the  branehiai  and  uial  orifices 
with  a  retieuktion  of  circular  muscles  nearly  at  right 
sngles  to  each  other.  Tkntoeu&i  about  10  or  12.  oompreurd 
and  laminated  like  those  of  the  genus  BoAento.  BroweWsl 
poudi  having  ito  ne^work  exceedingly  lax,  mesiies  im- 
gular  and  indistinct  but  apparently  simple,  the  nennrei 
being  nearly  of  the  same  size.  The  longitudinal  folds  of 
the  branchisa,  or  rather  (owing  to  the  singular  position  cf 
them  in  this  genus)  their  transverse  folds,  about  14  or  IS 
in  number.  Length  of  the  body,  half  an  inch.  CW.  &Hae 
Leay.)  Locality,  Winter  Island.  Bdr.  Mac  Leay,  who  has 
named  the  species  after  William  Nelson  Griffiths,  Esq. 
who  found  only  one  specimen  during  the  third  voyage  uoda 
Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Parry,  gives  the  following  detsik 
of  ito  organisation. 

'  The  body  of  this  animal,  so  different  in  many  resperti 
from  all  other  Tetkyat  is  pyriform,  snd  attached  to  a  pedid* 
so  short  as  scarcely  to  curve  down  flvther  than  the  branchut 
orifice.  This  pedicle  is  rather  conical  at  its  hue,  sab- 
cylindrical,  and  apparently  very  weak  at  its  extremity. 
From  this  apparent  weakness  and  imperfect  fomatioa  \A 
the  pedicle,  in  coigunctioa  with  the  circumstanoe  of  tat 
side  of  the  conical  part  in  the  only  specimen  that  I  han 
seen  being  incrusted  with  sand,  I  su^iect  that  the  aniou 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  suspended  by  ito  pedicle,  bet 
rather  reposes  on  the  conical  part  of  it ;  by  woich  meas 
the  folds  of  the  branehiai  pouch  will  take  a  vmical,  an: 
the  stomach  a  horizontal  position,  and  thus  be  more  in  ca- 
respondence  with  the  ordinary  position  of  the  stomadi  i= 
the  simple  Ateidue,  which  is  ve^  rarely  desoending.  Ibf 
envdope  of  Cjfttitq^  Grifitheii  is  exceedingly  smooth,  and 
so  pellucid  as  to  appear  almost  gelatinous.  The  wigiaij 
colour  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  if  it  be  the  same  as  that  <f 
the  specimen  in  spirits*  it  is  einereons,  mther  ydkwnk 
The  external  orifices  have  scahrons  veins,  are  very  mioaic, 
and  scarcely  at  all  pronunent  The  branchial  orifice  a 
quadrifid.  and  placed  exactly  half-way  down  the  side- 
The  anal  orifice  u  on  the  same  line  with  it  and  the  pedide. 
but  is  placed  opposite  to  this  last  so  as  to  be  temiBaL 
having  its  extenul  snrfitce  t^yarently  vitihoot  rays;  i& 
both  respects  bniur  totally  diflhrmtjlrain  the auil  odlDarf 
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Sttptratortf  System. — *  The  entrance  of  the  branchial 
!Bvity'u  proTidea  with  a  circular  range  of  10  or  12  unequal 
^ntacula^  which  are  composite  or  uvided  into  lacinis  at 
:he  extrsm^,  which  lactnuB  are  again  m  miuuteW  dirided 
(■  to  be  almost  plumate.  The  branchial  pouch  has  about 
14  fblda,  and  its  net-work  is  very  indistinct  and  lax,  the 
ransverte  nervures  being  perhiqis  the  most  visible,  parti- 
lularly  tovazds  ttie  brandiial  caiflo^  The  folds  of  the 
iranchis  are  moat  eaailjr  wen  on  the  iniide  of  the  branchial 
touch.* 

Circulating  Sffitem. — *  The  heart  is  situated  horizontally 
letweea  the  lower  part  of  the  tunic  and  the  stomach.  It 
s  targe,  ovoidal,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of  several 
obes,  and  is  indeed  of  a  structure  different  from  that  of 
uuh  AMcitUdea  as  are  known.' 

*  The  dorsal  suleut  is  remarkably  distinct,  and  proceeds 
rem  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  heart,  or  rather  along 
he  back  of  it  to  that  of  the  branchial  orifice.  It  may  be 
een  throu^  the  external  envelope  <tf  the  body,  when  this 
I  viewed  on  the  left  side,  and  nams  an  areb  melosing  a 
Mser  and  more  {winted  aroh,  which  last  appean  to  be 
.othing  else  than  one  of  the  folds  of  the  branchial  pouch. 
U  the  point  where  this  last  arch  touches  the  dorsal  sulcus, 
here  is  in  our  specimen  an  orifice  opening  internally,  and 
pparently  communicating  by  a  tube  with  a  beautifully 
iapfaanous  longitudinal  pouch,  which  contains  nothing  but 
wo  blackish  nodules,  one  of  which  is  longer  than  the  ouer.' 
lie  imperfection  of  the  only  specimen  which  Mr.  Mac 
jcay  had  for  examination  prevented  him  from  accurately 
scertainin^  the  nature  and,  use  of  this  part  of  the  o^n- 
fation,  which,  he  says,  appears  to  have  nothing  similv  to 
:  in  any  of  the  other  TWotfa  hitherto  observed. 

Digestive  8ttstenLi~-*T)M  larynx  is  situated  rather 
wher  than  the  branchial  orifice ;  and  the  aiopliagus, 
mch  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  stomach,  after  de- 
%nding  to  the  hig^t  part  of  the  branchial  vein,  descends, 
■id  gives-  rise  to  a  simple  but  enormous  stomach,  with  very 
ight  tnunsverse  stria),  and  having  a  longitudinal  division, 
larked  somewhat  deeply,  and  which  runs  almost  the  whole 
angth  of  the  body  in  a  Ime  between  the  base  of  the  pedicle 
nd  the  anal  orifice.  Tbe  intestine  is  exceedingly  short, 
Qd  apparently  descending  m  a  line  with  the  stomach ;  the 
2ctum  is  cylindrical,  ana  anus  simple.  Such  at  least  is 
tie  description  of  the  digestive  apparatus  of  this  animal,  if 
'e  give  the  name  of  pharynx  to  tnat  end  of  the  intestinal 
uial  which  opens  mto  the  branchial  cavity,  and  the  name 
f  anut  to  that  end  of  it  which  is  ftea ;  and  there  is  no 
oubt  that  such  a  description  makes  it  an  animal  totally 
iffercnt  fhnn  BiMenia,  and  in  fiut  flrcHn  all  other  species 
f  Tethytt,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  singular  form  of  the 
itestinal  canal,  but  inasmuch  as  the  branchial  vein  is  thus 
laced,  in  relation  to  tbe  pharynx,  directly  opposite  to  its 
osition  in  all  other  animals  of  this  group.  I  tiierefore  am 
iduced  in  some  measure  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  mon- 
trous  formation  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  only  spe- 
imen  which  I  have  had  the  means  of  examining;  a  sup- 
osition  which  must  of  course  for  the  present  throw  doubt 
n  any  generic  character  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
bove  description  of  the  intestinal  canal.  If  indeed  we 
ould  imagine  that,  were  it  not  for  some  monstrosity  of 
tructure,  the  intestinal  canal  would  communicate  with  the 
randual  oavi^  hr  that  end  which,  from  its  being  I 
ave  been  obliged  to  consider  the  anut,  thm  tbe  whole  of 
le  internal  organs  of  nutrition  would  have  a  situation 
aalogous  to  that  of  those  of  Bt^tema.  For  hutanoe^  tiiere 
ould  'then  be  a  short  cesophagus  openine  near  the  anal 
riflce  of  the  envelope,  an  ascending  stomach,  a  long  curved 
Uestine,  and  descendinij  rectum,  while  the  branchial  vein 
ud  heart  would  take  theu*  usual  situation  in  respect  to  the 
harynx  and  stomach.  We  know  moreover,  Irom  those 
memoirs  of  Sarigny,  to  which  I  have  in  the  course  of  this 
aper  had  occasion  to  refer,  that  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
"unicata  are  subject  to  analogous  derangements,  of  which 
e  has  figured  two  remarkable  examples  in  Cynthia 
iomut  and  PhaUutia  turcica.  It  appears  indeed  to  he  a 
onsequence  of  the  low  rank  of  these  animals  in  the  scale 
f  being,  and  qf  th«r  simple  organixaticm,  VbaX  the  organs 
pparently  most  essential  to  their  ezistenee  may  undergo 
be  greatest  inversipns  without  affecting  their  life ;  fbr  the 
nonitrous  Cyi^hia  Momus  described  by  Savigny,  as  well 
s  the  Cystingim  now  under  consideration,  had  its  ovaries 
uli  of  effgs.* 

Ur.  l£w  Uay  ohMms  that  Fallai»  in  tiw  iVsM  Aeta 


Peiropolitaiut,  has  described,  under  the  name  of  Aaeidit 
globularis,  a  species  of  this  fimidy,  which  he  found  durii^ 
nis  Siberian  journey  plentiAil  on  the  shallow  sandy  slwres 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  description  of  Pallas,  as  Mr. 
Mac  Leay  remarks,  is  vague,  and  princely  differs  firom 
the  species  now  under  oonrideration  in  the  size  and  position 
of  the  apertures.  It  is  therefore,  Mr.  Mac  Leay  adds,  just 
possible  that  the  species  which  Pallas  describes  as  being  of 
the  size  of  a  laige  cheny,  and  attached  by  a  very  short 
peduncle  to  the  fine  sand  of  those  shores,  the  particles  of 
which  being  ag^utinated  to  its  surihoe,  make  the  animal 
appear  rough,  may  be  identical  with  Cystingux  Oriffithni, 
wluch  would  be  rather  interesting  in  a  gB(^japhicad  point 
of  view ;  but  if  both  the  apertures  of  Pallas's  species  be 
truly  terminal,  and  the  position  of  the  peduncle  be  truly 
indicated  in  the  figure,  it  is  not  only  a  different  species,  hut 
probaMy  a  very  dubrent  genus. 


[CyMlBifeGriailMilJ 
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For  an  illustration  of  the  interesting  anatomieal  details, 
we  must  refer  to  Lirm.  Trms^  vol  xiv.,  Ub.  19,  whence 
the  figures  and  deseri^n  are  taken. 

Mr.  Griffiths's  specimen  was  taken  in  Fox's  Channel, 
and  two  specimens  were  obtained  by  the  late  expedition 
under  Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  near  Felix  Harbour ;  but  as 
these  were  abandoned  with  the  rest  uf  the  collection,  it  is 
probable,  as  Captain  James  Ross  observes,  that  the  indi- 
vidual from  which  Mr.  Mac  Leay's  deseription  and  drawing* 
were  taken  is  the  only  specimen  ever  brought  to  Eiurian£ 

CYTHE'RA.  [Ckriqo.] 

CYTHERiBA.  [VEifBRiD«.J 

CYTHERI'NA.   CBaANCBiopoDA,  vol.  v.,  p.  34 1  .j 

CYTINA'CEA,  a  small  natural  order  of  Rhizanths,  the 
type  of  which  is  CVtinus  Hypoeistis,  a  parasite  found  grow 
ing  on  the  roots  of  certain  kinds  of  Gistus  in  the  south  of 
Fnnce.  Its  stems  are  a  few  inches  high,  thick,  succulent, 
reddish  or  yellowish,  and  covered  by  straight  fleshy  imbri- 
cated scales  which  are  only  abortive  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  nearly  sessile,  erect,  arranged  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  yeluwish  and  velvety  on  the  outside.  The  fruit  is 
baccate  inferior,  leathery,  divisible  into  eight  polysperm- 
ous  lobes.  The  inspissiUad  *nice  is  used  in  Frnuli  pbar- 
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maejr  as  a  styptic,  but  it  is  not  admitted  with  ua-  Along 
vidi  thin  gmus  are  associated  the  eurions  genus  Hydnore, 
Ckpe  of  Good  Hope,  xrbith  looks  like  a  great  star  of  the 
Lycoperdon,  Apooenthua,  a  minute  parasite  upon  the 
oranohes  of  trees,  and  two  other  less  known  genera. 

CYHSUS,  a  gwius  of  hardy  papilionaceous  t^irubs, 
natives  almost  exclusively  of  Europe  and  the  temperate 
flarts  ot  Asia,  bearing  temate  leaves,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion, C.pttrpwetu,  yellow  flowers.  The  species  are  common 
ornaments  of  our  gardens ;  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
two  kinds  of  Laburnum,  C.  Laburnum  and  C.  Alpinus  .• 
these  two  plants  form  small  well-known  trees,  which  in 
spring  are  loaded  with  their  numerous  bunches  of  yeUow 
flowers.  They  hare  a  handsome  hard  olive-green  wood, 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  turner ;  both  ore  na- 
tives of  tne  Alps  of  Europe,  and  an  much  alike;  but  C. 
Aipiniu  has  the  broader  ud  more  shining  leaves  of  the  two, 
and  is  much  the  handsomer  plant  It  is  not  a  little  singu- 
lar, that  the  seeds  of  these  species,  in  an  uder  of  plants 
usually  wholesome,  ace  decidedly  and  dangerously  poisonoos, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  deleterious  alkaline  principle 
called  Cytisine. 

The  O^tisuH  of  Viivil  was  the  Medicago  arborea  of  botanists. 

CYTISUS  SCOPATIIUS,  or  BROOM,  a  shrub  ex- 
tremely common  on  uncultivated  ground,  heaths,  &c.,  of 
most  parts  of  Britain.  The  young  tops  or  twigs  when 
jruised,  have  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  disagreeable 
nauseous  taste.  The  seeds  are  emetic,  and  probably  con- 
tain cytisine,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  Cytisus 
Laburnum,  which  possesses  emetic,  and,  in  large  doses,  poi- 
sonous properties. 

Broom-tops  boiled  in  water  form  a  decoctioii  which  acts 
both  on  the  bowds  and  kidneys.  It  is  Hnquestionably  a 
valuable  diuretic,  and  many  obstinate  cases  of  dropsies  have 
yielded  to  tbo  use  of  this  indigenous  remedy  which  had 
resisted  other  means.  Iti;  diuretic  properties  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  juniper  berries  and  dandelion,  to 
form  the  decoction,  as  now  directed  in  the  Pharmacopeia, 
and  by  adding  to  each  dose,  acetate,  tartrate,  or  bitarteate 
of  potash. 

UY'ZICUS  (Ki^iKoc),  an  antient  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
built  on  an  island  in  the  Propontis  near  the  coast  of  Myuia, 
which  was  joined  to  the  main  land  by  two  bridges.  An 
isthmus  has  gradually  formed  itself,  and  the  island  is  be- 
come a  peninsula.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  Milesian  colony, 
formed  m  the  eighth  century  b.c.  Strabo  (Casaub.  67&.) 
speaks  of  C^zicus  as  worthy  of  being  numbend  among  the 
first  cities  of  Asia  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  iplendour,  and  for 
the  goodness  of  its  laws.  It  became  eariy  allied  to  Rome, 
and  remained  faitbfiil  in  its  alliance.  It  withstood  idl  the 
power  of  Mitbridatea  who  besieged  it,  and  the  brave  resist- 
ance of  the  citizens  gave  time  to  L.  Lucullus  to  come  up 
with  his  army  and  drive  him  back  into  Pontus.  The  Ro- 
mans, gratefiil  for  the  fidelity  of  Cj^zicus,  not  only  respected 
its  liberties,  but  gave  it  an  increase  of  territory,  which 
extended,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  east,  as  fer  as  the 
lake  Dascylitis,  and  to  the  west,  beyond  the  ^Esepus  into 
Troas  as  far  as  Adrasteia.  To  the  south,  it  reached  Mile- 
topolia.  The  town  of  Cyiicus  was  built  partly  on  the  sea- 
>^uat,  and  partly  on  a  hill ;  its  site  has  been  described  by 
Pococke  and  Seatini;  there  are  some  remains,  and  among 
others,  an  amphitheatre.  On  the  same  island,  veit  of  Cy- 
zicus.  was  another  Gieek  colony  called  Aztace. 


tComof  Cfiiena.] 
BiltUh  Hofcura.  Actual  ibe.  Brouu.  Weight,  9S9  gralu. 

CZAR,  or  TZAR,  the  Russian  title  of  the  monarch  of 
Russia.  Some  ba^'e  supposed  it  to  be  derivcHl  from  Csraar 
or  Kaisar,  but  the  Russians  distinguish  between  Czar  and 
Kesar,  which  last  they  use  for  «mperor,  Ilie  sm'ereign 
of  Russia  styles  himmf  also  Autociat  of  all  the  Bussias. 


It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  that  the  titu 
of  emperor  has  been  ^reii  te  faim  by  the  senate,  and  afta 
wards  by  the  other  courts  of  Europe.  Before  Pat«r's  time^ 
.the  sovereign  of  Russia  was  styled  grand  duke  in  Ea 
ropean  diplomacy.  The  consort  of  the  czar  is  styled  oarini. 

CZASliAXJ,  acircle  in  tbeeastempart  of  tiie  kin^domot 
Bohemia,  bounded  by  the  circles  of  Cnrudim,  KauTSim.  aod 
Tabor,  and  the  margraviate  of  Moravia.  Ite  axe*  is  abooi 
1260  square  miles,  and  it  contains  nine  towns,  Czastao. 
Deutsch-Brod  (4450  inhabitents).  Kottenberg  (MOO),  Kank 
Humpoletz.  Chotiberg  (2000),  Przemislau  (1400),  Polbu 
(1600),  and  Golz-Jenikeu,  S3  ma^et  towns,  and  640  vil- 
lages. The  population  is  about  234.260:  in  1817  it  «m* 
187,120.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  nnmecotu  leveh, 
exc^  on  ^e  aide  next  Moravia,  mere  it  is  motmtainom. 
In  the  northernmost  parts  it  is  rateraected  Vr  the  Elbe; 
which  is  here  increased  by  the  Dobrava;  ana  from  west 
to  east  it  is  traversed  by  the  Sazova.  Much  com  and  flax 
are  raised ;  it  yields  timber,  silver,  iron,  saltpetre,  gamets, 
and  other  precious  stones,  &e. ;  and  has  woollen,  oottoo, 
paper,  &c.  manufactories. 

CZASLAU,  the  chief  town,  lies  in  a  fertSe  frfain. 
in  49°  52^  N.  lat  and  15°  25'  E.  long.  It  is  an  antieat 
town,  has  a  collegiate  ehurch,  emb^isbed  with  the  loftiest 
steeple  in  Bohemia,  a  pnblic  8^o<d,  manutactures  of  salt- 
petre, linens,  &c.  and  it  conteins  about  3400  inhabitantt. 
Tlie  monument  m  memory  of  J.  C.  van  Troenunr.  more  com- 
monly called  Ziska,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Hnasites, 
wbo  died  in  1424,  was  once  in  the  chu^d^  bat  all  Testigi 
of  it  has  been  removed. 

CZEOLE'D,  a  large  market-town  in  the  county  of  Pestli 
in  HungEuy,  and  eirele  of  Ketsfcemtt,  is  the  property  of 
the  established  w  Roman  Gati>olie  ohnrdi.  It  lies  ia 
if  10'  N.  lat.  and  19°  48'  E.  long.,  has  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  church,  several  handsome  buildings,  ani 
contains  about  13,050  inhabitants,  8500  of  whom  are  Pro- 
testants and  4400  Roman  Catholics.  The  countir  aroos! 
it  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  much  grain  and  a  greu 
tfuantity  of  common  red  wine.  The  breweries  are  con- 
siderable. 

CZERNIGOF,  or  TSHERNIGOF,  formeriy  part  of  thf 
Ukraine,  is  at  present  one  of  the  three  governments  if 
that  part  of  the  south  of  Russia  in  Europe  which  Is  callei 
Little  Russia.  It  lies  between  50°  20'  and  43"  20'  N.  la*, 
and  30°  10'  and  34°  40'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  l^tbc 
governments  of  Mohilef,  Smolmsk,  Orel,  Ktuak.  Pnl'taii. 
KieC  and  Minsk,  and  contains  an  area,  according  to  Neu- 
mann, of  about  27,000  sqnare  miles,  which,  howerfr. 
Wichmann  reduces  as  low  as  20,920  and  Arsenicf  to  1 9.9  :< 
The  general  character  of  the  surface  is  a  level,  occasiona!  < 
interrupted  by  hills,  and  rising  into  hidi  land  as  it  ^ 
proaches  the  elevated  banks  of  its  sonm-west  boundaty 
the  Dnieper.  With  the  exception  of  some  sandy  trarLv 
the  subsoil  is  sand  or  clay,  which  is  well  covered 
rich  loam,  and  presents  a  succession  of  luxuriant  ai^  '- 
and  pasture  lands.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  ii: 
chalk,  slate,  and  clay  alternate,  but  slate  predomin^i^c^ 
Most  of  the  streams  which  water  Czemigof  empty  tbm 
selves  into  the  Dnieper,  particularly  the  Desna,  a  na^.- 
gablc  river,  which  enters  the  country  in  the  north-ft-; 
mm  Orel,  and  traverses  it  nearly  in  its  whole  length  i.. . 
south-westerly  direction.  The  waters  of  the  Desna  are  :3 
creased  by  those  of  the  Snof,  Ostrc,  Seim,  and  Sudost :  :lk 
So^a  also  flows  tim)ugh  the  northernmost,  and  :i> 
Trubeab  through  the  southernmost  districts.  CzaxL'- 
abounds  in  small  streams,  and  in  natural  sheets  of  w^'- 
none  however  large  enough  to  be  called  lakes ;  it  x.- 
raineral  springs,  but  they  have  not  been  brought  into 
The  climate  ii>  dry-,  mild,  and  salubrious;  but  Sbe  bnd  ^ 
of  late  years  suflered  from  the  inroads  of  locusts.  Aen- 
culture  and  grazing  constitute  the  principal  pursuit  of  :> 
inhabitants ;  com  of  all  kinds,  particulariy  rye,  barley, 
oals,  are  grown,  and  the  yearly  produce  is  estiuktc-i  x 
three  millions  of  quarters,  of  which  upwards  of  two  mvly  =• 
are  consumed  in  the  country  itself.  Hems  in  Isuve  qu^' 
titles,  flax,  tobacco,  peas  and  beans,  linseeo,  and  bop&. 
also  raised.  Vegetebles,  melons,  and  the  commoner  5<^t 
of  fVuit  are  plentiful,  but  the  grape  does  not  ripen  vJ.  • 
ciently  for  wine.  Ihere  is  here  a  peculiarly  fine  specie^  J 
the  cherry,  called  Tsherasun,  from  which  brandy  and  su -J 
are  obtained.  The  woods  and  forests  yield  au  abundA-v-t 
of  excellent  timber,  charcoal,  potash,  and  tar.  Hotae*  u:i 
cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers ;  the  hope  is  U  '^4 
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matSIt  aethii^  and  hndj  breed  of  tiie  Ukraine,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  nse  of  light  cavalry,  and  there  are  fine 
ttaoa  kept,  paitienlarly  hj  Count  Rasumo&ky.  The  ox  is 
of  a  fine  race,  and  fcttens  readily;  this  animal  here  per- 
forms the  labour  of  the  j^ugh  exclusively.  Large  herw  of 
Rheep  and  swine  are  kept.  Much  honey  and  wax  are 
made,  (^minerals,  Czemigof  possesses  iron,  alum,  salt- 
petre, porcelain  earth,  potter  s-cky,  chalk,  and  slate. 

According  to  the  census  of  1796,  the  twelve  circles  of 
ivhich  Czemigof  was  then  composed,  contained  a  ^pulation 
of  1,013,600  souls;  its  present  amount  Is  estimated  at 
1,410,000.  The  average  increase  during  the  three  years 
1825,  1826,  and  1627,  was  49,121  in  each  year.  There  are 
scarcely  any  serft  in  this  government  The  Greek  is  the 

Sedominant  form  of  fitino,  and  eccleaiaatical  aflkirs  are 
reeled  hy       archbishop  or  eparch  of  Czemigof  and 
NoshiD,  who  has  1016  parishes  under  his  jurisdiction. 

The  inhabitants  mostly  make  their  own  clothing  and 
utensils.  There  has,  however,  been  an  improvement  in 
this  respect;  in  1808  the  whole  country  could  not  produce 
above  fifteen  manufactories,  but  In  1 830  the  number  had 
increased  to  seventy-seven,  which  gave  employment  to  3095 
operatives.  The  fondness  of  the  people  for  ardent  spirita 
has  occasioned  the  establishment  of  a  great  number  of 
distilleries.  There  is  some  internal  trade,  which  mostly 
centres  at  Neshin,  where  four  la^e  &irs  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  exports,  consisting  principally  of 
norses,  cattle,  swine,  tallow,  wool,  skins,  bristles,  grain  and 
meal,  honey  and  wax,  potash,  hemp  and  hesi|niBed,  and 
orandy,  are  conaidevhle. 

Czemigof  is  one  of  the  privQw;ed  govemmenti^  llw 
antient  prero{|;atives  of  the  nobility  having  been  confirmed 
to  them  in  1802,  and  the  Cossack  mhabitanta  eigoying  the 
privilege  of  distilling  brandy  in  any  spot  they  please,  with- 
out its  Deing  deemed  an  infringement  on  the  crown  mono- 
poly. The  governor-general  of  Little  Russia  is  at  the  head 
of  the  local  administration  of  Czonigof,  as  well  as  Pultava 
and  Kief,  and  the  revenues  of  the  government  are  said  to 
produce  about  200,000/.  steriing  per  annum. 

The  country  is  divided  into  the  fourteen  cardsi  of  Cier- 
nigof,  Gorodnta  (capital  Gorodnick  on  the  Oorodna,  three 
churches,  and  about  ISOO  inhabitants),  Soaniia  (capitid  at 
ibo  same  name,  atthe  couflueuce  of  the  Ubeda  and  Daua, 
1200  inhabitants),  Koseloi  (cartel  Koaelef,  on  tbeOster, 
2,100  inhabitants),  Neshin  (capital  Neihin,  on  the  Oster, 
flfteen  churobes.  and  mnrards  of  10,000  inhabitants  who 
carry  on  a  large  trade),  Borana  (capital  Borsna,  on  the  river 
Borsna,  about  1000  inhabitants),  Konotop  (capital  Konotop, 
on  the  Yesataha,  about  1000  inhabitants),  Gluchof  (capital 
Gluchof,  on  the  Iramen,  twelve  churches,  and  about  9000 
inhabitants),  Novgorod-Seversk  (capital  Novgorod-Seveisli^ 
on  the  Desna,  8000  inhabitants),  Starodub  (capital  Staio* 
dub,  on  the  Babinga,  about  4300  inhabitants),  Novomiaato 
(capital  Novomesto,  on  the  Iput,  about  1100  inbabitantsX 
Mglin  (capital  Mglin,  on  ^e  Sudenka,  four  churches  and 
about  2500  inhabitants),  Sourafia,  and  Krolevertz. 

CZERNIGOF,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated 
on  the  elevated  banks  of  the  Deaiu,  in  fil*  27'  N.  lat  and 
31°  15'  E.  long.  It  is  surrounded  a  rampart  of  earth 
which  is  now  converted  into  walks.  It  was  built  in  the 
year  1024,  and  is  accounted  the  oldest  town  m  European 
Russia.  In  ito  centre  staikds  a  high  hill  with  a  castle  on  its 
summit ;  it  has  several  churches,  among  which  is  the  cathe- 
dral, a  well-built  edifice,  in  which  the  remains  of  St.  Thoo- 
dosius  are  deposited.  There  are  also  fowr  monasteries,  a 
gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  with  a  printing 
establishment  attached  to  it,  an  Imperial  orphan  asylum,  a 
riding-school,  a  mechanics*  school  for  400  pupils,  and  several 
establishments  for  the  indigent  Usevoloisky  states  the 
population  to  be  about  7000»  but  others  carry  it  as  high  as 
10,000 ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  retail  trade 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  manufacture  nnall  quantitiea 
of  woollens,  linens,  leattier,  and  soap.  Four  markets  are 
held  here  in  the  coune  of  the  year.  It  is  the  reaideDoe  of 
the  archbiahop  of  the  diocese  or  eparchate. 

CZERNOVITZ  or  CZSRNOVICS;  one  of  the  eomties 
or  circles  of  the  kmgdom  of  Austrian  Grahcia ;  it  formerly 
constituted  what  was  called  '  the  Buokowine,*  being  ^at 
portion  of  Moldavia  which  the  Porte  ceded  to  Austria  in 
the  year  1777.  This  country,  though  now  incorporated 
with  Galicia,  has  retained  its  cAA  li^;islative  institutions. 
The  Moldau  borders  it  on  the  south  and  east,  and  Trau- 
sylvania  on  tiie  aoutb-mac*  Ita  surftee,  mmomn 
an  area  af  abeut  3090  aquan  mim,  jm  intaraaotad  in  all 


parts  by  well-wooded  tamehea  of  tte  great  Carpathian 

range.  The  intervals  between  the  Unes  of  mountains  are 
broad andproductive valleys,  fertilized  by  the  Pruth,  Sereth 
Moldau,  Czeremosb,  Sucsava,  Golden  Bistrisa,  &c..  and 
yield  rich  crops  of  com,  flax  and  hemp,  potatoes,  and 
fruit  Grazing  is  also  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
The  forests  abound  in  beeches,  pines,  and  firs,  which  afford 
valuable  timber,  but  the  oak  is  of  very  pai'tial  growth. 
The  Buckowi'ne  is  rich  in  minerals,  particiUarly  sslt, 
which  the  works  at  Karzike  alone  produce  in  si^cient 
quantity  to  supply  its  whole  consumption.  TTie  gold- 
dust  of  the  Bistriza  docs  not  at  present  yield  enough 
to  defray  the  cost  of  collecting;  but  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  iron,  are  obtained  from  the  mines  near  Kirhoaba 
(about  560  marks  of  ulver,  and  50  tons  ot  lead),  Pos- 
czoryta  about  1000  cwt.  of  copper,  and  Jacobeny  about 
1200  tons  of  iron.  There  are  three  glass-works,  and  several 
potash  manufactories  and  brandy  distilleries,  in  this  oounty. 
The  Buckowine  was  in  a  vwy  wild  and  barbarous  state  when 
it  was  first  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Austria,  but  has  been 
rapidly  advancing  in  civilizatiou  and  prosperity'  ever  since. 
The  inhabitants  differ  both  in  descent  and  reliftiioD  (com 
their  Galicion  neighbours ;  they  are  chi^y  of  Wallachiau 
extraction,  and  profoss  the  Greek  religion.  A  vast  number 
of  Armenians,  Jews,  Hungariaus,  and  Germans,  besides 
about  8000  Philippones  from  the  Crimea,  who  sought 
reftige  here  in  Joseph  II/s  timb,  and  settled  in  and  around 
Dragowesna,  have  mt«mixed  with  them.  Hie  whole  po- 
pulation  in  iai7  amounted  to  201,319,  and  euisisted  of 
41.864  (hmilea;  in  1825  it  was  261,162 ;  and  at  the  present 
dsQTitis  aboot  280,000.  Of  municipal  towns  there  are  3  ; 
market- towns  3 ;  and  villages  274.  The  three  municipal 
towns  am  Czemovitz,  the  ca{^tal;  ^uczava,  with  4  churebes, 
a  synagc^ue,  and  about  5200  inhabitants ;  and  Serefh,  with 
3  ohurcMs,  and  about  3100  inhabitants. 

CZERNOVITZ,  the  capital  of  the  Buckowine,  and  of 
the  present  circle  of  Czemovitz,  is  situated  on  a  hill  close 
to  the  right  huk  of  the  Pruth,  in  48°  25'  N.  lot,  and 
25°  39'  E.  long.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious 
square,  with  the  main  street  passing  directly  aeroas  it.  Al- 
though there  are  many  handsome  private  houses  and  pubhe 
edifices,  such  as  the  Greek  eathe^ral,  the  Roman  Oathcrfie 
collemte  ohurch,  the  heqntal  and  govemnKOit  bnildiagB, 
See.,  Czemovitz  itself  ia  an  indlAnently  construeted  town, 
and  the  remote  quarters  are  composed  of  narrow  rows  low 
wretched  hovels.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  900.  and 
of  inhabitants  about  7300,  including  above  1200  Jewi» 
Czemovitz  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  seat  of 
a  Greek  consistory;  It  has  a  philosophical  academy,  con- 
ducted by  a  director  and  seven  professors,  a  gymnasiimt,  a 
head  district  school,  an  ecdesiaktcal  seminary,  courts  of 
justice,  &c.  Mechanical  pursuits,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  native  and  othn  productions  wttii  Mcrfdavia,  Waliadb«s 
and  various  quarters  of  Germany,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
pn^perity  of  the  town. 

CZIRKNITZ  (ZIRKNTTZ),  a  market-town  in  the 
circle  of  Adelsberg,  duchy  of  Carinthia,  in  lUyria.  It  lies 
OQ  the  Brohitza,  contains  240  housea,  and  aU>ut  1,300 
inhabitants,  who  are  occupied  in  fishery,  and  in  salt  and 
tile-making:  45"  38'  N.  lat,  14°  25'  E.  long. 

Near  it  is  the  singular  lake  of  the  same  name,  in 
closed  within  limestone  mountains  of  very  grotesque  out* 
lines.  The  lake  in  dry  seasons  is  from  12  to  15  miles  in 
eircumference,  and  when  quite  full  about  24  miles;  its 
entire  area  is  then  about  63  square  miles.  lis  form  however 
is  made  very  irregular  by  numerous  bays,  capes,  and 
islands.  At  the  foot  of  the  Javoring,  which  rises  on  its 
southern  bank,  the  peninsula  of  Dervoseck  stretches  for 
into  the  lake;  on  the  west  is  the  island  ofVorneck,  on 
which  is  the  village  of  Ottock,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
cultivate  millet  and  v^etables.  While  passing  over  the 
more  shallow  parts,  the  rocky  bottom  ol  the  lake  presents 
a  TOry  dork  appeannee^  occasioned  by  uumenms  foand- 
shaped  canties  of  variona  dimenaons.  All  theae  eaivftiea 
have  peculiar  and  for  the  most  part  significant  namea ; 
such  as  Kottu  (the  kettle),  Betscbcck  (the  tnb),  Raitie 
(large  com  sieve),  Rescheto  (coarse  sieve),  Bittarza  (fine 
meu  sieve),  Vadonos  (water  carrier),  &c.  Its  dep^, 
compared  with  other  lakes,  is  inconsiderable :  the  Cave  of 
Rescheto,  the  deepest  part  of  the  whole  lake,  is  at  the  lake's 
mean  height  only  56  feet ;  Vadonos  50,  Velka  Bubnarza  45, 
Kottu  38 ;  the  oUiers  arefrom  29  to  6  foot  deep^  The  lake 
is  Eemarkable  for  groat  variationia  tiia  I 
vfaicb  ia  owing  to  tbo  wUun  QftSli*^^ 
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bottom  of  the  Uk«  especially  of  the  ftiimeIa,iiftiU  of  clefts 
and  fissuies,  throngfa  which  the  vater  pasBes  at  forQr  differ- 
ent openings  into  snbternuieaii  caverns  and  channels,  and 
zeappears  under  the  fbnn  of  the  Bistriia  and  Banmniza  in 
tfw  Taller  ^  Laibach.  During  the  diy  season,  which  gene- 
ralhr  oocnrs  in  autumn,  the  bottom  of  the  hike  is  covered 
with  luxuriant  berhaffe,  whidi  is  made  into  hay.  Only  a 
very  small  portion  of  Uie  lake  however  is  susceptible  of 
onltiratim ;  millet  and  buck-wheat  are  sown,  which  ripen 
in  six  weeks  ;  but  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  frequently  do 
not  subside  for  three,  or  even  more  years,  the  sowing  and 
harvest  are  of  course  verv  irregular.  InJanuanr,  1834,  the 
waters  left  the  Uke,  and  did  not  return  till  March,  1835. 
Duriug  the  interval  grain  and  vegetables  were  sown  and 
gathered,  and  cattle  grazed  on  the  oottom  of  the  lake— an 
occurrence  which,  foe  the  long  cessation  of  the  waters,  is 
said  to  be  unwecedented. 

The  Uke  abounds  in  fish,  diieffly  pike  aikl  the  Cyprintu 
/MfldiLin.:  they  are  caught  in  pits,  at  the  rising  of  the  lake, 
wiHi  drag  and  small  hand-nets,  and  are  sent  alive  to  Lai- 
bach andother  places,  or  dried.  The  lake  is  also  frequented 
by  numerous  aquatic  fowl,  which,  like  the  fishcay,  form  an 
important  means  of  subsistenoe  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
enviEODS  of  the  lak^  which  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  are 
nlw  Tilli^esi  twan^  ohnrdieit  and  two  castles.  . 


pZORTKOV,  a  county  in  the  kingdom  of  Austrian  Ga- 
licia,  having  Russia  fbr  its  eastern  boundary,  and  Moldavh 
and  the  Buclunrine  for  its  soutbem.  Its  area  is  about  1 34« 
square  miles  i  and  its  populatiout  which  was  149,488  is 
1817,  is  at  present  upwards  of  176,000.  With  the  exceptioa 
of  a  tract  between  the  Pruth  and  Dniester,  once  part  of  the 
Buckowine,  its  surface  is  a  uniform  level,  fertilized  by  the 
waters  of  the  Sered,  Strive,  Dzurym,  Dupa,  and  otlxr 
rivers,  and  highly  productive,  particidarly  in  most  kinds  cf 
grtLm,  tobacco,  aniseed,  and  maize :  there  is  abundance  of 
timber;  hut  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  n««lected.  Wax  aoj 
honey  are  made  in  great  quantities.  Hanuiactunnc 
dustrf  is  limited  to  coarse  woollens.  Zaleszcrrky,  an  in- 
built place,  but  beautifully  situated  on  the  Dniester  (in 
48°  53*  N.  lat,  and  25°  45'£.  long.),  ■  the  chief  town  ;  k 
has  a  chapter-house,  ooll^nate  chnnb,  Fratostant  pUee  ol 
worship,  monastery  and  Mad  iduxd:  the  popoluoai  b 
about  S50(^  ineludiiig  about  31A0  Jews,  ^le  seooiid  town 
is  Gsortkov,  on  the  nght  hank  of  the  Sered,  vifli  a  castls; 
and  government  tobacco  manuActory,  a  monastoay.  and 
about  S300  inhabitants ;  and  the  third  town  isHusistrn,  oa 
the  Podhorze,  with  an  old  castle,  and  about  1540  mh^iit- 
ants,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Jews.  Besides  theae^  tin 
cinde  omtaiBs  19  markvt-tvinis,  and  343  villi^ea. 
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C,  page  91 

C  (in  mosie).  92 

Caams  [Antelope  Bpedas  62, 

SwaUoSpeewsfiS.] 
Cabal,  92 

Cabaiua,P.jr.G.,  92 
Cabanou  rAniiadiUo,Sect.IV.l 
Cabba^,  92 
Cabbage  Palm  [Aieca] 
C&bbara,93 

Cabdlo  [Puerto  CabeHol 

Cabef,Oulfof,94 

CabiKi  [C^ybaia,  Hydiodm* 

rot] 
Cabin,  94 
Calnnet,  94 
Cabfri,  94 
Cable  {Rope} 

Cable,  Cham  [Chain  Cable] 
Cabot,  Sebaatian,  94 
Cabial  [BrasU,  vol  v.  p.  369] 
Cabrfn;95 

Cabnlf  or  Caubul  [  Afgbaniitan, 

vol.  L  169] 
Cabul,  or  Cabuliftan  [Beloo- 

chittao,  vol.  iv.  p.  198] 
Cacao,  96 
C(ceni^96 
Cachar,96 

Cachet,  L«ttnsde,96 

Gachicame  [Annadillo,  Sect.  1.] 

Cacique,  97 

Cactus,  97 

Cade,  joha.  98 

Cadcncs,  99  ' 

Cader  Idris,  100 

Cadi,  100 

Cadiz,  101 

Cidmiom,  102 

C&ilmium,  orai  of,  103 

Cadmna,  104 

Csdmna  (of  Miletat),  104 

Gadsand,  or  Kadsaad  [Ze&- 

landl 
CadfieaJis,  104 
Cwfli«il04 
CaediDon,  104 
Calius  Aunliinna,  105 
C«tum  Scalpttirif,  105 
Cbea,  105 

CasrUverDch  [DoinfrieMbiie] 
Caerleoo,  106 
Caermarthen,  I  OS 
CamnutbanthiTe,  10/  { 
Cmwhutod,  112  I 
Caenanei»lnn,113  I 


CasipUlly  [QlaaoigaiiBbira] 
CMar,118 

Cmur,  CaiuB  Joltot,  118 
CMar£a,  125 
Cmiua  Baaaus,  125 
C«i<ira,125 
Cafeic  Add,  125 
Cafeine.  125 
Caffa  [Kafi] 
Caffila,  125 
Caffiraria,  125 
Caffliatan,  125 
Cagliiri,  128 
Cagli&ri,  Paolo,  128 
Ca^lioatn,  129 
CagiMSli  Antonio,  129 
Cahori,  129 
Caicoa  lalandi,  129 
Caimacin,  130 
Caiman  [Croco^le] 
QA  Iri,  1^0 
Cairn,  130 
Caimgorum,  130 
Cairo  [Kahira] 
Caiiion  [Cofferdam] 
Caithness,  131 
Caiua  [Gniua] 
CaiiK,  Dr.  John.  130 
Cains  College,  Camb.,  131 
Cajenut  [Malaleuea] 
Calabar,  OUI,  132 
Calabar,  New,  133 
Calitbosh,  133 
Cal&bria,  133 
Calahorra,  134 
Calais,  135 

CaUia,  Pas  da  [Paa  da  Colaia] 

CaUis,  St.  [Sarlhr] 

CaUitu  [Turquoia] 

Calamine  [Zine  Spar] 

CalamophyDia  [Caryaphyllia] 

Calani6pbora  [Favnsitea] 

C4lamn«,  135  - 

CUamua  (Dragon's  Blood),  195 

CalMmv,  Edmond,  136 

Calindra,  137 

Calantis  [tiranehiopoda] 

Ca]&nus,137 

Calappa.  137 

Calaa  tVoltaire] 

Calathfdium,  137 

CUathus  1 38 

Calatr&v^  138 

CiUcar  (Entomology),  138 

Calcar  (Botany),  138 

CateaFeeoa  S^,  139 


Cakedomr  [Qoartal 
CaloeoUiU,  140 

Calcination,  140 

Calcfphyt«  [CoralltneaJ 

Calcispoivia  [SpongiaJ 

Cilciitm,  140 

C&leului,  143 

Caleulua,  Caleola^,  146 

Calculus,  DiffeieatialfXNfibrea* 
tial  Calciilna] 

Cakulua,  lat^jral  [Integral 
Caleulua] 

Calculus  of  Variatiani  [Varia- 
tions, Caleulua  of] 

Caleulua  of  Functwus  [Fune* 
tions,  Caleulua  of] 

Calcutta,  146 

Caldira  fCaravii^o'] 

CaldHrium  [Bath] 

CaMer,  147 

Caldei,  148 

GaldtfTon,  148 

Caled6nia,  149 

Caledinia,  New  [New  Cale- 
donia] 
Calenbars,  149 
Calendar  [Kalendar] 
Calenda  [KalendaJ 
Calepino,  149 
Calf,  149 
Calibre,  150 
Calico  [Cotton] 
Calico  Printing,  ISO 
Calicut,  157 
CUidtaa,  157 
Calldrii  [Cbiadiiada] 
California,  lU 
California,  Oulf  0^160 
Calfgula.  160 
Calfgua,  161 
CaUpb,  161 
Calippna,  162 
Calixtuii,I.,IL,  III,,  163 
Calla,  162 
Callan,  163 
Call&o,  168 
Calleida,  163 
Callander  [Pefthaldfs] 
Callet,  163 
Callianassa,  168 
Callianfia,  163 
Callicera,  164 
Callichr^iaa,  164 
Callfchtbys,  164 
Calif  crates  [FarthaBM) 
CaUkrftidas.  IM 

Digitized 


CiUMiBa,lM 
CalUmaehtK,  164 

CalIiiD6rpha.  1S5 
Callisgtwi  [Oonnrall] 
CAlliodon,  165 
Calli6nymua,  165 
CillH^  [Muaes] 
CalHriMfe,  165 

CalHitbeneS  [  AJexanda  IIL' 
Callfslua,  165 
CaUitrichice  166 
CaUot,  166 
Calmar,  166 
Calmct,  166 
Cabns,  166 
Catmucka.  167 
Calne,  167 

Calociphalua  [PhoddB] 
Caloch6rtus,  168 
Calomel  [Meicuryl 
Cal6nac.  168 
CUepus,  168 
Calorie  [HsatJ 
Calorimeter  rUeaiJ 
Caloa6ma,  Iw 
Cal6tes  [Igu^da] 
Cal^pis  GigmotCa,  IS8 
Calotsa,  169 
Caloycr,  169 
Caliw  fDipbydesI 
Calpe  [Gihraliar  J 
CalpetrtfU  Oulf,  169 
Calpentyn  Town,  169 
Calpfiittius,  170 
Caltha,  170 
Caltrop,  170 
Caltura,  170 
Caltura  Town.  170 
Calnmbo  [Ceeeuliisl 
Calumet,  170 
CalvUoB,  170 
Calvaiy  [Jeniaaleas J 
Calvert,  O.  [Baltimoc^  L«4 
Calvin,  171 
Calviniim,  173 
Calw,  173 

Calx  [Caldoatioail 
Calycanthfeee,  173 
Calyccrtce^  173 
CalyGia6ra,  ITS 
CUy'awDe  [Tkilobstc*J 
Calymma,  173 
Calfpao  [Galalbem] 
Calf pttetena  [Kpfa^l 
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^nalddemn,  CuiMldoMM> 

174 

:»ioMtgae,  or  Camuigiw 
f  Boncba  du  Bhint] 

^iiDUOoni,  17$ 
JmnMiiei,  17ft 
>mbtr,aDtfo^l7S 

:miAng  Outug  [Antdope, 

ilrnbiuin,  \79 

ymhny,  176 
}imbrisn,  177 
>iDbhdge,  177 
>mbtH^  Unirenity,  178 
lunbridge,  MttaacbuNtts.  179 
^mtsid^  Mumscripk  [Beta^ 
HBuuuiipt] 
>n)hhdgMniie,  179 
^unbuilane  [Luiariulutc] 
^icbiunetli&n  [Lanaibliin] 
Unt^y'uti  186 
>mdeD,  S.  Canliiu.  186 
ItmAm  (antiquftrj)  186 
>mdi:n,  Rul,  186 
WI,  188 

^melford  I  Corawaltl 
WllU,  191 
iltnelopud  [Oinflb'] 
Judouiddui.  191 
SiDco,l98 

'fanera  L&eiiU  and  Cuen 
ObsdSra,  193 
;unairiii«,  194 

rooiani,  194 
:in.iUiu,  I9b 
Jaamt,  195 
;iiHBpilti  [Anthemu  { 
;«aouflet,  197 
;amp  [Knc&mpiMDt] 
^mp,  Romui,  197 
;vDpi(;na  ili  RAma,  199 
^npagnoU  [Muridv^ 
ytm^a,  200 
^pan,  Madame,  200 
^apuella  [Meduaal 
^mpini.  H.  and  J,  SOO 
>upiiiU,  200 
;impuae,  201 
^paniilicea,  201 
^npanulirU  [Sntolarida} 
>m[>iniii,  J.,  801 
Umpbell,  Oeorg«,  202 
^pbcll,  John,  202 
^pbelli,  Lorda  of  A^ll>  202 
^mpbtlltoirn.  203 
teipeaeh;,  203 
^per,  Peter,  204 
^plior.204 

ItnphoT  Ttm  [LaoracM  and 

Dipteroearpoa'] 
tophor  Oil,  205 
tophoric  Acid,  205 
>inpo  Ftitmio,205 
^npomiaea,  206 
»inp6aHa,  206 
l*nipwa,206  , 
IvDpiie  Hills,  206 
:tinpt6c«n»,  207 
^podootau,  207 
topm  Mirtiua,  207 
^I^Ioiiiy'ia,  207 
'vpylfiptanu  rHoauniiu: 

Birdi]  ' 
»»rrlas,  207 
%mut,  207 
'Mw  [FalflrtiMj 
*ii«l»,207 

'*nidiui  Seat.  218 
!«>Me  [  Vai^liical 

'mti,  219 

■^■1,  Ant6Qio,  S25 
^nalin  [Itopodal 
!•>>«■,  225 
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CaiiariH,226 
Canariea  fin  miuie),  227 
Canary  Bird,  228 
Canary  Oran  {^Fbalaria] 
Canary  Grata,  230 
Caneall«,230 

CanetlUria  [BntomOihmiaUJ 

C«DMr,S31 

Canor  (conrtallation),  9St 
Cucer,  Xtopie.  af  [l^opiea] 
Canctr  [Crab] 
Caneiteia  rBoat-BiU] 
Caoda  f  CeUariM] 
Candahar  [A^haiiiiUii'l 
Candeiib,  233 
CandaUbram,  3SS 
Ciadia,234 
Candla,  23S 

Candlebarry  Tree  [Myrica) 
Candlemaa,  237 
Candy.  237 
CaDdy-Tnll  [IberiaJ 
Cane  [Calamua] 
Canaa,  or  Canna,  237 
Conella  Alba,  237 
CaneB  Ven&tici,  238 
Cang  or  Kea,  238 
Cantfo,  Du,  23S 
Cania  TDug] 
Cania  Major,  238 
Canu  Minor,  238 
Canker,  239 

Casna  [AnMopt,  8f«iSm  57, 

58] 

Cannabis,  239 
Cftnnn  [Hannibal'] 
Cinnn  [MarantaeM] 
Cannri,  239 
Cannibals,  240 
Canning,  George,  S40 
Canngn,  242 
Caini9tadt.842 
Canon,  243 

Canon  (in  mathematies),  i4.3 
Canon  Law.  243 
Cautfpus  Ccity),  244 
CanopuH  (Kgyptian  jar),  244 
Canopus  (star),  244 
Canopy.  244 
Canfira,  245 
Cinlabri,  245 

Cantaeuiinoi  [Bynatiiw  Hia- 

toriana] 
Cantal,  246 
Cant&ta,  247 
Canteen,  247. 
Cintemir,  Demttriua,  247 
Canterbury,  247 
Canterbury  Bells,  248 
Canlhirida,  248 
Cfcntbaris  Officinfilit,  248 
Canticles  [Solumon's  Soug] 
Cantilem,  249 
Canto-Fenno  [Plaia-CbantJ 
Canton,  249 
Canton,  John,  254 
Canton's  Phospliorua  [nios* 

pborusl 
Canute,  264 
Canian«t,254 
Caontdume,  254 
Capacity,  255 
Cape,!B5 
C^ie  Breton,  255 
Cape  Cod  rHassaehoaetlsl 
Cape  Fear  [Carolina,  North] 
Cape  of  Good  Hops,  257 
Gape  Town,  259 
Capo  Horn,  260 
Capo  Verd  Islands,  360 
CapelU,260 
CqwfcaiU^  260 
Captmaum,  2S4 
Capet,  Huguei,  264 
Capers  [Capparidacea] 
C&piaa,  264 
Cipila  [Stnkbya] 
Capillary  Attraction,  265 
Capillary  Vaasels,  267 
Capital,  268 


•VOL.  VE. 
Capttsl  [Colnmnl 
Capitanita,  268 
Capitol,  269 
Capittilirium,  270 
Capitnlation,  270 
Caprtuluin,  270 
Capo  d'ls^ia,  270 
Capo  d'latria,  Count,  270 
Capooniire,  271 
Gappad^eia,  271 
Capparidftcen,  273 
Capra  [Goat] 
CaiNvlla  [L«emo£poda1 
Caprfolua,  272 
Capri,  272 

Capricorn,  Tropic  of  f  Tropica] 
Ciqnieonius,  273 
Caseation,  273 
Caprifiilifieen,274 
Caprimfilgid«  [Goat-suckeral 
C^ie  Acid,  274 
Cfcpnnys  [Murida] 
Capros,  274 
Capta  [Concbaeta] 
Cipiicum,  274 
Capsule.  275 
Captain,  275 
Cipua,  275 

Capnehins  rFrandscana] 

CipuluB  [Pileopsis] 

CarifaidA,  276 

Carabine  [AnnsI 

Cirabus,  276 

Caracal  [Felisl 

CaneBaa.277 

Cataeftm  [Falconidc] 

Cai«eas,277 

Caiaeei,  278 

CaraociCli  [Nelson,  I«id] 

Cai&ctacua  [Britanniaj 

Car&A,278 

Carsgftna,27S 

Caramiaia,  or  Kaninania,  278 

Ciranx,278 

Caranx6morus  [Cnypluena] 
C4rapus  [Gymnotus] 
Carat,  Karat,  279 
Caraftaiua  [Aurew  and  Bii< 

tannia] 
Caraviggio,  279 
Caravan,  279 
Caraways,  280 
Carbazotic  Acid,  280 
Carbo  [Cormorant] 
Carbu,  C.  K,  380 
Carbon,  280 
Carbonate,  282 
Carltonic  Acid,  282 
Cmhonic  Oxidp,  283 
Curluiret  2H4 

Carburet  uf  Asote  [Cyan<^en] 
Carburet  of  lion  [Steel] 
Carbureta  of  Hydrogen  [Hy. 

drogen] 
Careaaa,  284 
Carcaaonne,  2S4 
CarcbaiiaR  rSqualids] 
Caiclnua  [Crab] 
CaTdamomR,284 
Cardan,  285 
Cardigan,  286 
Cardiganshite,  387 
Cirdinal,  290 

Canlinal  Pointa  [Compassl 
CardingJWool] 
CatdfU  [;SulHnytiIaceal 
Cardftii,291 
Cardooo,  391 
Carduflis  [FringiUidn^ 
Cariima,  or  Sanama,  291 
Coribn,  or  Caribbeea,  293 
Ctribbee  Islands,  393 
Cirica,  293 
Csrieafort,  294 
Carillon  [Cbimei] 
Carina,  2M 
Carin&ria,  394 
Cariuthia,  295 
Carinns,  M.  A.,  296 
CirU,  O.  R.,  296 
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Carlisla.  397 
Carios,DonmulinII. 
Carlorita.S9r 
Cariow  (eonnty).  298 
Cariow  (town),  300 
Carlabad,  300 
Carlskr6na,  301 
Carlsnibe,  301 
Carlstadt,  308 
CarlmagnUa,S02 
Carmel,  Honnt,  982 
Carmuiatives,  30S 
Carmine,  303 
Camac,  303 
Camak  rTbebea] 
Camatie,304 
Carnation,  306 
Cam^es,  305 
Carnegie,  Sir  R.,  305 
Camelian  rAgate] 
CamioU,306 
Carnival,  306 
Camlvora,  306 
Camof,3Q7 

Canb  Tree  rCeratoiiin] 
CarocoUa  [UmatiBaal 
Carol,  308 

Carolina,  Norih,  308 
Carolina,  South,  310 
Carp  [Crprtnns] 
Carpaibiaa  Uount^tUiSr. 
Carpel,  313 

Carpentfcria,  Gulf  o^  3tS 
Carpentraa,  313 
Carpet,  313 
Catpfnus,313 
Carpobilsamum,  316 
Carpology,  316 
Carrixa,  316 
Cafrick  [Ayrshirel 
Carrick-on-Siur,  316 
Carrickfergna,  317 
Cairier,  318 
Carron,  319 
CUTonades,  319 
Carrot,  319 
Carrot  (in  agric)}  320 
Carstens,  320 
Cart,  322 

Cartagina  (Spain),  323 
Cartagena  (S.  America),  338 
Carta,  Thomaa,  324 
Carte*bhuiche,  324 
Carter,  Elisabeth,  324 
Carteret,  PhiUp,  324 
Cartea,  Dea  [  Des  CaxtM^ 
Carthage,  929 
Cfathamua  11nct6riii%  328 
Carthuaiana,  329 
Cartilage,  329 
Carlmel  [Lancasbira] 
Cartoon,  329 
Caitwright,  Rdmund,  330 
Cartwright,  Jobn^  330 
Car&ncula,331 
Caru8,H.A.33t 
CarTing,33l 
Caiy[FWlklaiid,Laid1 
Cfaya,  331 
Cary&tides,332 
Cary^dea  [Medusa] 
Caty'chium  [  PlekodMiloaJ 
Caryocatacttu  [Corvida] 
CuryAcar,  333 
Caryocriuitea  [CriooVdea] 
Carophy^Icai,  333 
CatyophyHU  [Madrc^ylliataj 
Catyophyllua  Aromtfticus,  333 
Cary«U,  334 
CaaUe,335 
Caaan  (province),  335 
Casan  (town),  336 
CaBaa,B.  delaB,336 
Caianbon,  Isaac,  337 
Caiaubtm,  Merie,  337 
Gasbin,  338 
CaacariUa,  338 

Case  (in  grammar)  [Ablative 

Caae]  , 
Case,  Action  apon  the,  33^  ^  j^^ 
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<>ie-8hot  338 
CJueic  Add,  [CbeHBl. 
Cwmato,  338 
Oihel  (piovinea),  339 
Cuhel  (townV  339 
Caabew-Nut  [Anacaidium] 
Quhmeie,  341 
Cui  I  BinDBD  Empire] 
Caiirair  I.,  IL,  III ,  IV.,  V.,  342 
Casmuhyachoi  fPiocwui 
CupuaSea,  343 
Cauander,  344 
Cusation,  344 
ComAva,  344 

Casael,  Haue,  Boctotafe  of 

[Ueflse  Caswll 
CaHel  (town),  345 
Caaael  [Noid,  Deputmeot] 
Cis«a,  345 
Caiiia  Buds,  346 
Caaiidniu  Banua  [Geopoiuka] 
C4ssida,  346 

Oassidiiu  [Sotomorionuta] 
C<LSsid(ads,  346 
CaasiduluB  [Echinodermata] 
Canbii,  346 

Cassiodfirus  Hunua,  348 
Casaiopia  [Mttduaaj 
Caaatopeia,  348 

Cassiqui&ri  rAmaaoQ,  p.  417; 

Bmdl,  p.  360] 
CamtirideB,  349 
Cis«ua,  349 

Casiivellatmiis  [Britaania] 
Caasowary  [Stzuthionide] 
OaUlia  [SubnytUaceal 
CastaluSn,  349 
Castfcaea,  330 
CastaneU,  350 
Castauospenmai,  350 
CaaH  3S0 
CastelU,  350 
Castallo,  350 
Castelnau,  351 
Caalelnafidary,  351 
Caatea  fHuiwu^ 
Casli,  351 

Casiiffli6iie,  351  « 
CostillB,  352 
CaatiUon,353 
CBstiog  rFoanduig'] 
Caotle,  353 
Caaile-Martyr,  356 
Castlebai,  356 
Castleton  [Caatls] 
C&*(nia  rSphingioM] 
Caatoi  [Baaverl 
Caatiir  Hiiar),  %7 
castor  nber,  357 
Castrea,  357 

Caatrficcio  CaatxaeiavSM 
Caiuaricee,  358 
Casuiatiy,  399 
Cat  [FBlit] 

Cat-Bird  [HoMtBapite] 

Cat*8  Ejro,  359 

Caf  a  TaU  Qcaaa  [PhlaniAj 

Catacombe,  %9 
Catalepsy,  339 

Catalogue  (in  astrooomy),  36 ) 

CataloK^n  [Bibliogiaphy] 

Catalonia,  Kl 

Catalpa  SyriagsefSlia*  363 

Cattoia,  363 

Cataplaama,  363 

Catapulta  FArtiUaiy,  p.  4I8J 

Cataract  (m  SutgKy^  Mj 

Catanb,  385 

Catarrfaactea  [Booby,  vol, 

p.  161 ;  Pengain] 
Catlstomui,  366 
Catch,  366 
OUcbfly,  366 
Cateau,  Le,  368 
Catccbiam,  866 
Catwbn,  367 
Category.  361 
Catroary,  368 
CatmiMUajrCellarisaj 
Cateniponk  [jSoandinia] 
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Caterpillar,  369 
Catharfua,  SanU  [Brasil] 
Catharina  I.,  [Peter  the  Great] 
Catharina  11.,  369 
Catharine  da*  Mediu,  370 
Catharine  of  Aragoo  [Heniy 
VlII,j 

Catharine  Parr  [Henry  VIII.] 
Catharine      of  Biaganca, 

[Charles  II.l 
Cclharine  Half,  370 
Cathatiites  [ Vulturids] 
Cathartes  [Vultarida] 
Cathartics,  371 
Cathartine  [Caaaia] 
Cathay  [China] 
Cathedral,  373 
Catholic  Church,  87Z 
Catholic  Epiatleii  33$ 
Catilfna,  375 
Catillua  [MarguitaeeaJ 
Catkin,  376 
Catmandoo,  376 
Cato,  376 

Cato  (of  Utica),  377 
CatojmragmuB  iCirripeda] 
Catoptrics  [Optio] 
CatoptnSphoniB  [IwanuaJ 
Cats,  Jacob,  37r 
CatsiuU    Mountains  rAppala- 

chian  Hood  loins,  p.  178.] 
Catt&To  [Dahnatia] 
Cattegat,  or  Kattmt  rBaltic] 
Catti,  378 
Cattle,  378 

Cattywar,  or  Kaftymr,  381 
CatiaiuB,381 

Caubul,  or  CabuirAfgluuiiiifan, 
p.  169 ;  BelooehiiUD,  p.  198] 
Caficasua,  382 
Cauctu,383 

Caudebec  [Seine  Infgrieure] 
CaudfaonaXRattlesnake] 
CatiUilowtri  383 
Causation,  384 
Cause,  385 

Caustic  (in  optics),  367  ' 
Caustics  [EauiaiotiM] 
Caraillon,  367 
Cavaliw,  387 

CaTBlier  (in  IbitUkationXSS? 
Cat  sU«ri,  387 
Cavaby,  388 
CaTan,389 
Care,  WiUiain,390 
CaTB,  Edward,  3B1 
C&reat,  391 
Cmndiah,Hios.,391 
Catendisfa,  Henry,  392 
Cavery,  392 
Cavia  [Guinea  Pig] 
Can&r,392 
Carolina  [Pailosomata] 
Cawnpoor  (district),  393 
Cawnpoor  (town),  393 
Cazton,S93 
Cayenne  [Guiana] 
Cayenne  tapper  rCapttcum  | 
Cayltia,  Count.  394 
Cayman^  395 
Cayopollhi  [OpMSum] 
Cayou  [Atom,  Spedai  81 
Cebes,395 
CebrioniteB^  395 
Cebia  [Swajou] 
Cecidomyia,395 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  396 
Cecil,  Earl  oC  Salisbury,  397 
CeciliaoL397 
Cecrops  [Atheo^  p.  14] 
Cecrops       nology)  [PesciIo- 
poda] 

Cedar  [Alnea;  Juo^erusl 
Cedr&ius  [Bynntine  Euito- 

rians,  p.  621 
Celandine  [Cnelidcauaml 
Celin  .  398 
Celastr&ce^  398 
Celebes,  390 
Cdery,400 
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Celestina  I.,  11.,  III..  IV,  V., 

400 

Celestines,  Ordw  of,  400 
Cella  J  Temple] 
Cell^a  [CeUarina] 
Cellariaaa,  400 
Gell^ua.  405 

Cellastna'a  [Madrinhyniaa] 

C^pora  [<%erculiferal 

CelUni,  BeimnAto,  406 

Cellul&cea  [Cephal6poda] 

Cellular  Tiasue,  407 

Cellular  Tissue  (in  plants),  407 

Cel6sia.  408 

Cilsiua.408 

Celsus,  408 

Cdana  rOrigooas] 

Celts,  409 

Celtibtii,  411 

Celtic  Architecturo,  411 

C£lyphus,  411 

Cement,  411 

Cement,  Padur's,  [Hoitarl 
CenwnUtion  [St«Jt 
Cemetery  [IntannentJ 
Cenchris  [Xiphosoma] 
Cenis,  Mount  [Alps] 
Censer,  412 
Censor  413 
Cflusi^  (Roman).  413 
Census,  413 
Centaur,  414 
Centafirea,  414 
Centaurus,  414 
Centigrade.  415 
Centipedo  rScolopendial 
Centlim,  415 
Central  America,  415 
Centrirchus,  420 
Centre,  420 

Centripetal    and  Cflofdfugal 

Forces,  420 
Centiiseus,  422 
Centr61ophus,  432 
CeutrouStus,  422 
Oentr«p6mua,  422 
CentroprfstOa,  423 
Ceoa  [Zea] 
Cepba^lis.  423 

Cephalanthus  Oeddanf&Ui,  423 

CeplMUeuIos  [BrandiiopodE] 

Cephalonfa,  4Z3 

Cephalopoda,  424 

Cephalt^tema  [Cojacina] 

CephaI6tes  [Cbeuroptanj 

C4phea  [Medusa] 

Cepheus,  429 

CepUans  [Attieai  BtNtk] 

Cephus  [Diveia} 

Cephoa,  429 

Cep61a,429 

Coram.  429 

Cerimiu^  430 

Cenmby\udH^  498 

CeripttvosfPuMu] 
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Clevea  (diatrict),  259 
Cletea  (town),  358 
Client,  259 
Clifton  [Briatol] 
Climate,  360 
Climax,  264 
Cli&ion,  I)eWU,96S 
Clinus,  265 
Clio,  Xb 
Clio  [Musea] 
Clit«lUo  [Lumbriena] 
CHlheroe,  267 
Clithon  [Neritida] 
Clitui,  or  Clntua  [Alexander 

UI.] 
Cliv<!,  l^Td,267 

CUrin8,268  ^  .  ^ 
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Clock  [HorohiKyl 

G16diua,  P6Uhu^S68 

Cli^her,  269 

ClwhnakiKy,  389 

Cl(mtter,269 

Clonfert,  269 

Gloamell,270 

(8oaHinM,871 

ClorMiiH  [Cnbl 

Cloaterfnum  [raytraoarin] 

Clolaire  L,  it,  271 

Clotho,371 

Clotilde,271 

Cloud,  271 

Clend,St,S73 

Glondbafnr,37S 

Clan,  273 

Ckmi,  372 

Clora^  274 

CloTO,  274 

Cloyne,  874 

Clnh,  275 

Club-Uoaa,  375 

Cluny,  275 

Cluoy,  Order  of  Ifsnks  o(  37t 

Gl6peida,  376 

Chivteiua,  277 

Clwvd,  278 

aydc,  278 

Cly'mcoe  [Naida] 

ay'peaa  [Behinida] 

aypaast«r  [BchiBidal 

Cly'peus  Sohie8hi,37h 

Clyatm,  278 

Clythra,  279 

Clytua,  279 

Cnidua,379 

Coach,  380 

Coagulation,  281 

Coaita  [Atelea.  Speriea  1.  f  0. 

ii^  p.^47] 
Coal,  Compoution  281 
Coal  Fielda,  331 
Coal  Plants,  290 
Coal  Trade,  396 
Coalbtoofc  Dale  [Coal) 
Coast,  Gold,  299 
Cobalt.  300 
Cobalt  OrM.301 
Cobb  [QuU] 
Cobbett,  Wm..  383 
Cobble  rDiTcr] 
Gobi  [Gobi] 
Cobitia,  303 
Cobleos  (eirdeX  303 
Coblena  (tovn^  303 
Cobra  CapeHo  [Asp  ;  Vipcrifa| 
Goburg  (uiBcipalto).  394 
Goburg  (baihwiek),  304 
Coburg  (town),  304 
Coca.  304 

Coeein4lla[THmemJ 

CoecothraustM  [Grudieak] 

C&rculus,  305 

Coenia  [GaUinaecta] 

Coecua  Cacto  [Cochineal] 

Coccy'aua  [Cuculid»] 

Coehabamba  [BoliTinI 

C}ochinXhina,a07 

Cochmfal.3e9 

Goehinoal  TVade,  309 

Cofhlioalla.  Cedilic6pn,  Co^ 
tcnna,  Codilodlo^,  Cucter- 
donta.  Gol&^ena,  Cochlohi  - 
dca.  Cochl&tyla  IHdic^ 

Coek[FMikn] 

Cock  of  the  Rack  lPq<rada] 

Coek  of  theWood[Cap«cail).« 

Cockatoo  [PaittacidK] 

Codirane,  Capt  J.  O-  3ia 

Cock  Pit,  310 

Coek'a  Comb  [Odoaial 

Coek*a  Foot  Gnus,  31« 

Codatriee,  310 

Codur.Sdwwd,  SIS 

Cuckermooth.  318 

Cockle  [ConchacMj 

Cockney,  313 
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CoduombrCelona] 
Coco*  Not  [Cocm] 
Com  Plum,  313 
CoeooQ  [Pups  I 

Cod^^odar,  814 
Code,  Codex,  314 
CodeU  [Opium] 
Codei,  Lea  Cma,  314 
Codicil  [Will] 
Codicilliu,  318 

CflJifiotion  [Law  ud  Lfgiilft* 

Codnii,3I8 
C(Mffiaait,318 
Coehon,  Buod  de,  318 
Coehoni,  318 
Calb[lK>poda]  ' 
Ccriiiu,318 

Ccaliu),  Hou  [Ronw] 
C<cl6guuf,319 

Calo|>t;|^chium  ^ZoopkTtuik] 

Coinptio  [MsRwgvJ 

OnwGitMTConTentJ 

Ca'rebi  [Neduiaidw] 

Ci)etlMii.orKoeUMn,3ai 

Coetben  (town),  381 

CDfiee,321 

Cofl«eTnde,  383 

Coffi>id«n,324 

Ci>ffiit,324 

C»K  [Wheel] 

[Braodri  GhutateJ 
Gotusion,  324 
Cohort,  325 

Coimbaton,  (piovinoe),  325 
CoinlMtm  (town),  826 

OMaittg  nfmt] 
CoiniiiKGain),  331 
Coire  rOmou] 
Coke,lU«wd,33S 
Cal,C0ll«,a3S 
DtUpon,  (itite),  335 
CoUpora  (town),  335 
OoUpteirpieid*] 
!>iUii*  [Karvstomid*] 
Mbetj,335 
Albert,  336 
iV^beitsr,  337 

Salebic&enB  [Hduth&cea] 
Jfilchicum  Aiitumn&U.  339 
Itlchii,  339 
^Id  [Hut] 

[Cuihl 
'^n,C«lwdlnder,389 

Colst,  339 
^Eitfln.339 
3Bluid|ie,343 
^Ict,  John,  345 
i«libti  [HtmuuBK  Birdal 

J^lfny.  346 

•oliMum,  or  Colon^um  [Am- 
pbitheatn] 
JSliw  [Prinpllid*] 
^llaleTali  [ContaiiKmiutf ] 
iollatioa  [Benefice^ 
'•olliBimn  (college).  347 
■ol'wr,  Jemnr,  348 
^l>mslioa,Limof>349 
*'Uunstion,Enoror,349 
•allinilor,349 
tiQiniSiO 

Ulioprood,  Adm.,  350 
«lltDG,JuhD,  351 
'uUiM,  Anthony,  351 
Wlini,  WiUiam,  352 
iolliwn,  3S-2 

^rieincU  TLmaimim] 

'oUno  [LaniadiB] 

'olm«R,Oeargc^3S2 

olnaii,  Qeo^,  tha  Youngn, 

'^",353 

oinbcMk  [BueUiiRbnnUn] 
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Ct^octUia.  355 
Colocynth  [Cueutais] 
Colocza,  355 
Cologne  (circle),  355 
CioloKoe  (town),  355 
Colombia,  358 
Colon,  356 
Colonel,  357 
Colonisation  Sode^  Amtriean 

[SlaTery] 
Colonna,  357 
Colonna,  Vittfiria,  367 
Colonnad*  [C^  Aidutsetun] 
Cobuiy,  357* 
Coloqi^ntida  [Coeumis] 
Color&do  (ma),  362 
Colowinm  [Amphitheatra] 
ColoMianH,  BpitUe  to  th^  363 
ColoHiu  [Staiue] 
Colour  (in  optiea)  [Us^t] 
CoUon,  John,  363 
Coltsfoot,  363 
Ctfluber,  363 
Columba  [Colamhids] 
Colomba  N6achi,  363 
Columbirium,  364 
Col6n)bia  (diatrlet},  364 
Columbia  [Carolina,  South] 
damabia  Biver,  864 
Culfimbidn,  365 
Colfimbine  [Aqoil^^] 
Col&mbimn,  377 
Columbo,377 
Columbus,  378 
Columbus  [Ohio] 
Columella,  380 
Columella  (in  Botany^  381 
Columelli4ees,  381 
Column,  381 
Column  (of  troops),  387 
Culumnliria  [MadtephyllitM] 
Coiumnlfertt,  388 
Coliiros,  388 
Coliiri  rSalumii] 
Colut^s,  388 
ColTille,  John 
Coly'mbidie  [Dif  ers] 
Coly'mbus  [iHwn] 
Coma,  389 

Coma  Berenleea,  389 

Com&tuIa,38!» 

Combat,  Single  [Duel] 

Cumbi  nations  and  Psnnnti^ 
tions,  391 

Combrailles,  392 

Combret&cec,  392 

Combustion  [Heat] 

Comedy  [Drama] 

Comfoius,  392 

Comet.  393 

Comet  of  Biela,  395 

Comet  of  Encke  [Encke'i  Co- 
met] 

Comet  of.  Halley  [HaUey's  Co- 
met] 

Comines,  Philippe  de,  395 
Comftia,  396 
Comma  (in  music),  397 
Commagfine,  397 
Commandery,  397 
Commaudine,  Frederic,  397 
Conmelin,  Jerome.  398 
Commetin&cea,  398 
Commelfnus,  laaac,  398 
Commendom,  398 
Commensurable,  399 
Commfirdum  Hpist61icum,  399 
Commerey[MeuBe,  Department] 
CummiaatiuD  (Office  oO>  4O0 
Commitiee,  400 

Committee  of  PuUie  Safety,  40 1 
Commodore,  408 
Commodos,  403 
Common    Gbord  Hn  Uuue) 

[Chord] 
Common  Law,  403 
Common  Measure,  403 
CoouDon  Pleas,  Court  of,  403 
Common,  Big^  of,  404 
Oomrooo,  TMaocy  in,  406 
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Commons,  405 

Commons,  House  of,  405 

Cbmmons,  Irish  House  of  [Par- 
liament of  Ireland] 

Coounona,  Doctors'  [Doctors' 
Commons] 

Comrnnniou,  414 

Comn^ni  Family  [Alizii  Com- 
nenus] 

Como  (province),  416 

Co  mo  (tovn),  41 7 

Com<mn,  Cape,  417 

Comom  (coun^),  417 

ConKan  (town),  417 

Comoro  Islands,  418 

Companies,  Joint  Stock  [Joint 
Stock  Companies] 

CompaniestOTGuildsTBoroughs, 
p.  201 ;  Collepum  j 

Company,  418 

Compasn,  Ainnuth,  418 

Compass,  the  MBLr{ner*%418 

Compass,  History  of  tlu,  419 

Compasses,  420 

CompiSgne,  421 

Complement,  431 

Comple»on  [Bace] 

Complutansiaa  Poly^ott  [F»ly 
glottal 

Comp«sitB,42I 

Composite  Order  [CiiUAithi- 
tecture;  Column] 

Composition,  423 

Composition  of  Motion,  of  Ve- 
locity, &c.  [Composition] 

Compost  [Manure] 

Compogtella,  Santiago  de,  424 

Compound  [Composition] 

Compowid  Addition  [Awition, 
Sc.] 

Compound  Flowery  424 
Compound  Interest  [Interest] 
Compound  Quantities  424 
Compound  Ratio  [Compodtion : 
Ratio] 

ConipreBsion  [Expansion] 
Compurgitor,  424 
Comtat  d'Avinion,  424 
Comte  [Count] 

Concan,  North  and  South,  484 
Concare  and  Convex,  425 
Concave  Lenses  [Lena] 
Concave  Mirrors  [Hinov] 
Concentric,  425 
Concepeion  [Chile,  p.  64] 
Coocepcion  (lown}^  485 
Concert,  425 
Concert-Pitch,  486 
Concerto,  426 
Conchicea,  426 
Coachtrera,43I 
CCnchoid,  433 

Conchfilepas  rEntomoctomafA] 

Coocholugy,  434 

Concinnuus  Interrala  [Concord  1 

Conclare,  434 

Concord,  434 

Concordance,  434 

Concordat,  435 

Concrete,  435 

Concubinage,  436 

Concussion  of  the  Brain,  Spine, 

&c.  [Head,  Injuries  of  the] 
Condamine  fLa  CondamineJ 
Cond£,436 

Condi^tir-Noireau.  436 
Condi,  Prince  tie,  436 
Condensation  [ExpansioQ] 
Condillac,  437 
Condiment!  [Aromatics] 
Condition  (in  law),  437 
Condition  (in  mathematics),  436 
Condom.  438 
Condor,  439 
Condorcet,  441 
Condotti^i,  442 
CondyKira,  443 
Cone,  443 
Conessi  Bark,  444 
Gonfamttion  [Muiiagi] 
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Confederati<m  of  the  Rhine 

[Bonaparte,  p.  134] 
Conference  (Hampton  Court) 

444 
Conferra,  444 
ConflBstion,  444 
ConfenioB  of  Augsburg  [Aag» 

bu^] 
Confirmation,  445 
Confirmation  (in  law)  [Deed] 
Conf&dus,  443 
CAiugt  d'AUre,  447 
Conger  ^Mninnid*] 
Congestion,  447 
Congleton,  448 
Conglomerate,  449 
Congo.  449 
Congregation,  451 
Congress,   American  [Unite 

States  of  N.  AmerieaJ 
Congreve,  Witliam,  498 
Cfini,  452 
Cioia  [Cinipedal 
Conic  Sections,  452 
Conical  Projection,  453 
Confferw,  453 
ConiUra  [Isopoda] 
Cooilitos  [Orthocaratal 
Confpora  [Polyparia  Hembi» 

uacea] 
Conirostres,  454 
Confum  Maculitam,  454 
Coiijereram,  455 
Conjugate,  455 
Conjugation,  455 
Conjunctions,  457 
Conn,  Loch,  458 
Connamara  [Galway] 
Connar&ces,  453 
Oonnaught,  458 
Connecticut,  459 
Connell,  Sir  John,  460 
Connor,  460 

Conody'ctiiim  [Polyparia  Umb- 

brauacea] 
Conoelix,  460 
Conoid,  460 
Conon,  460 

Conon  (of  Aleuadrta),  461 
Con6m]a  rAfolsaipuBl 
Conrad  I.,ll.,  1IL,1V,  461, 468 
Cunradin,  462 
ConsaWi,  Cardinal,  462 
Consanguinity,  463 
Conscription,  4G3 
Omseeration,  464 
Conservator  of  the  St^,  465 
Comervaton  of  the  Poaee.  463 
Cwnservatury,  465 
Consistory,  466 
Consols,  466 
Consonance,  466 
Consonant  [Alphabet,  p.  379] 
Couipiracy,  466 
ConsUble,  466 

Constable,  Lord  High,  of  Scot* 

land,  468 
Constance  [Conatanz] 
Conotance,  Council  of,  469 
Conitans,  469 
Constant.  469 
Constantia,  469 
Constantine,  Pope,  469 
Conirfaatiaople,  469 
CoostautfnuB,  469 
ConstanUua,  L,  11,473 
Constaus  (town),  474 
Conslans,  or  Conitaoco  (lak^, 
Coniteltstion,  475  [474 
Constipation,  476 
Constitution,  477 
Constitutions,  Apost(din^479 
Constitutions,  Roman.  479 
Construction,  480 
Consnbstautial,  480 
Consubstantiation,  480 
Consul  (Roman),  480 
Consul  (in  commerce),  481 
Con8umptionJ*ir*^  '"' 
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CMmunptioa,  Mewnterie  [H*  - 

rumusj 
OonKUBption  (in  political  mob.) 
Conlut,  482  [482 
Contagion,  482 
ConUifnt  (bimlj  of)i  483 
Vomnj/t  Qn  Iw),  483 
Content,  483 
Continantd  Sfttam,  483 
OontiBiwd  Bw,  483 
Contorta  [Apocrnftcev] 
Contnband,  484 
Contnct  [Agraement] 
Conti'slto;  Contntenor  [Alto] 
Contiwy  and  Contadictom  484 
GouilMa  [OitboGwata] 
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ConuUna  [Polyjiaria  Bffimbr»- 
nacea] 

OSduIus  [EctuDodermata] 
Conui  (zoology),  484 
Convont,  485 
Convention,  Militarr,  485 
Convergent^  ftc^  4t» 
Convene,  487 
Convex  [Concave] 
Conveyance,  487 
Conveyanciogj  488 
Conviction  ^Justice   of  the 
Convoeatian,  468  tPoaeej 
Convolvul&ces,  489 
ConvilTOlui,489 
CoDTolralui  Jalqipi,  489 
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Convoy,  489 

ConvulBiona,  489 
Conwy 

Cooch  Sahar,  492 
Cook,  Captain,  493 
Cooke,  Be^jamia,  493 
Cooke,  Gewge  Fcedericj  495 
Cooler,  495 

Coopei  [Shaftesbniy,  Kail 

Coordinates,  49S 

Coorg.  496 

Copuba,  496 

Copallen  Ofididlie^  497 

Copal,  497 

Copal  Vaznid^  497 

Copenhageo  (^atriet),  497 
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Copenhagw  (toirn)  497 
Cop^icua,  4SS 
Coping,  501 

Copier,  John  Knglctoo,  MI 

Copper,  Ml 

C^^r,  Staliatice  of.  503 
Coppor,  Alloys  offOqiperl 
Copper,  Oree  of  rCopperl 
Coppet-Niekd  p4i&] 
Copper  Mine  Snvr,  60d 
Copperai,  306 
Coppice,  506 
CoptjA07 

Coptic  Lanffnag«»  W 

C6pu]a.S08 
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Copyriglit,  pe(^  1 
Coqnimbo  [Chile] 
Coquimbo  (town),  8 
Cor  Oroli,  3 
Cor  Le6i^  [Ragaliur] 
Corieina,  3 

Corel  [Folyporia  Corticifan] 
CoralliA  [Pt^Iyparia  CorticiraraJ 
Corallines  f^ateoaaa] 
Coranto  [Coorante] 
Corbel,  5 
Corn'rBa  5 
Cor^  S 

Cord  (in  monc)  [Chmd] 
Corday,  Charlotte,  7 
Cordeuera,  7 
Cordiicen,  7 
Cordon,  8 
Cordonniera,  8 
C6rdova.8 
Coria,  8 
Corelli,  9 

Corfe  Castle  [Doreetsfiirel 
Coifti,9 

Coriandnnn  Sativum,  1 1 
Coiiaiieea,  11 

Corinth,  12 

Corinthian  Order  [Civil  Ardu- 

tectnre] 
Corinthiaui,  St.  Paul's  Epwtlea 

to  the,  IS 
Coriol&nus,  13 
Cork,  14 

Cork  Trade  [BarkJ 
Cork  (county  X 14 
Cotk  (bishop's  eee),  17 
Corkfcity)  18 
Cormorant  [PelecuiiUB] 
Corn  Trade,  19 
Cocn&eeik  22 
Comiro,  23 
Cornea  [By«] 
Comrille,  Pierre,  23 
Comeille,  Thomas,  25 
Cornelian  Cherry  [Cunacea] 
Comet  (in  the  amy),  25 
Comet  (moaieal  hisu.^  2S 
Cornice   [Ciril  AieUteetnre; 

ColunuT] 
Comouailles,  25 
Corns,  25 

Cornu  AniTn6nis,S6 
Comucdpia,  28 
Comas  jf  ComaeeB] 
ComwaA,  28 
Comwallis.  42 
Corolla,  43 
CAroUaiy,  43 
Coromandel  CoMt,  43 
Coron,  43 
Cor6na  [Colmmil 
Cortna  Bmeme  and  AmMii, 
44 

Coronatioo,  44 
Coroner,  45 
Coronet,  48 
Corinnla  [Gin^eda] 
Corponl,46 
CavanfiM.48 
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land, 48 

Corpulence  fObesiq'] 

Corpus  ChiMi  (Cambridge),  53 

Corpus  43bxisti  (Oxford),  53 

Corpus  Juris  (Svllis,  54 

Coipuscular  Theory  [Moleeidar 
llieoiy] 

Correcting  Plate  [Navigation] 

Correctiim,  HonsM  of  [Refor- 
matios,  Houses  or] 

Corr^ggio,  54  ' 

Correte,  Sj 

Coirib,  Loch,  57 

Corridor,  67 

Gomintionof  Blootl  [Attainderl 
Oweet,  57 

Corsica,  57 
Cort*  [Corsica} 
Cortes,  Heman,  61 
CMes,  62 
Cortona,  65 

Gort6n«,  Flelto  Ben«6m,  66 

Comodum,  66 

Corunna,  (6 

C6rvidie,  66 

Coivo,  73 

CoTVus,  73 

Corylicen,  78 

C^iyluE,  73 

Corymb,  74 

Corymhtfene  [Corapoettv] 

Oirypha,  74 
Coryphano,  74 
Coryphaus  [Choroe] 
Corystes,  75 
CoTvtbaix  rToaraeol 
Co.,75 

Cosecant,  Cosine,  ftc  [Trfga- 


Cosenia  [^Celabria] 
Cosi  (river),  76 
Coslin,  76 

CSalin  (town)  76  ' 
Cosmo  the  Elder  [Kedieil 

Cosmo  L,  76 
Cosmogony,  77 
Cosm6graphr,  78 
Cossacks,  78 
Coeaeir,  79 

Co«imbatar  [MoonhedaUd] 

Coaeonui,  79 
Cossus,  80 
Cteyphus,  60 

Costa-Kica  rCeotral  Ameriea] 
Coetantfna,80 
Costard,  George,  81 
Coaler,  I«wzanee,  81 
Gmtidaa  (proviooe).  82 
Costrtima  (town),  m 
Costs,  in  Uw,  82 
C8te  d'Or,  84 

CDt«  Droit,  CbttOanoht,  85 
Cotentio,  86 
Cotea,  Baser,  87 
Cdtes  in  Noid,  87 
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PrtKniasJ 
Cottage  [HoQse] 
Cottage  AUotnenta,  88 
CoHbuB,88 
CotteiwoldHillB,  80 
Cottfn,  Sophie  Baataad,  89 
Cotton,  90 

Ctitton  Cnltivaiioa  and  Aadc, 

91 

Cotton  t^innio^  94 
Cotton  Hannlketun  aiid  Tkadt, 

97 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert  Bniee,  101 
Cottus,  102 
Coturnix  [Quail] 
Cotyledon,  103 
Coua  [Cuc»Ud«J 
Couch  Orass,  103 
Couching  [Cataract] 
Cough,  104 
Couguar  [Friis] 
(Ioni[Testudinata] 
Couia  [Ooypon] 
Coulomb,  106 
Coumaroana  odorUa,  lfi6 
Cooneillon  [Boroujdu  of  Eng- 
land and  Walei,  P- 1  lO] 
Counsel,  106 
Count,  107 

Countei>AppToaeh,  107 
Connter-Fofts,  107 
CiRBlw-Ouards,  107 
Countermine  [Mines,  MMitar}-] 
Counterpoint,  108 
Coonterecarp,  100 
Countervallation,  109 
County  [Shire] 
Courante,  109 
Courcelles  [HaiDanltl 
Courier,  109 

Courier,  Paul  Lnrii,  110 

Couriand,  110 
Couroooou  [Trogon]  - 
Course  of  ExcfaangeTExehange] 
Court-Majtial,  111 
Court  of  Record  rCourtsJ 
Courtesy  of  En|Hand,  118 
Conrteay  of  Scotland,  I  IS 
Courtray,  or  Couitrai,  118 
Courts,  113 

Couserana,  orCouienuia,  115 
CoutanceB,115 

CoQtfaon  [Conmitlee  of  Poblie 

Saflrty] 
Coutrasrlie 
CoovinrKamr] 
Cove,  116 
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D,  which  oeeuDiet  the  fourth  place  in  the  Hehrew  alpho- 
b«t  and  those  deriTed  from  it,  is  the  medial  letter  of  the 
order  of  dmtals  or  palatOHlentals.  It  readiljr  intnobanges 
with  thoBe  of  ^  lame  organ.  The  German  lai^:tti^  and 

the  Bn^liih  offer  an  ahundance  of  examples. 

1.  D  in  German  corresponds  to  /A  in  English,  as  dein, 
thine ;  denk-en,  think ;  du^  thou ;  dieb,  thief ;  donner,  thun- 
ier;  dom,  thorn;  durch,  through;  tod,  death;  bntder, 
brother;  erde,  earth;  leder,  leather,  &c.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  th  in  German,  which  however  is  not  pronounced 
as  among  us,  coiresponds  to  in  English,  as  thau,  dew ; 
rAoJ.  dale ;  lAofer,  dollar ;/At(-n,  do;  Mo^ deed;  iheily  dole 
and  deal ;  roth,  red ;  mm,  need ;  muth,  mood. 

3.  Tin  German  to  din  Bn^ish,  as  day;  <au6,  deaf; 
taube,  dove;  H^,  deep;  frown,  dream;  iod,  death;  brot, 
bread ;  breit^  broad ;  wort,  word ;  bart,  beard. 

3.  D  in  I^tin  to  x  or  »t,  or  s  final  in  German,  and  /  in 
English,  as  decern,  zekm  or  zdm,  ten ;  diritu*,  zehe,  toe ; 
dm,  zwey,  two;  dingua  (the  same  us  lingua),  xtmge, 
tongue ;  den*  (dent),  zakn,  tooth ;  cot  {cordrit),  herz,  heart ; 
duc-ere,  zieh-en,  tug ;  doma-re,  zaJmi^,  tame ;  eud^, 
eehuxiss,  sweat;  ^es  (ped-is),  fusa,  foot;  ed-ert,  esa-en, 
eat;  dud-ere,  addteu-en,  shut;  od-it,  hatg^  hate;  qmd, 
tnu,  what ;  id,  e»,  it ;  grandit,  grata,  great. 

4.  Z)  is  interchangeable  with  I,  and  this  most  fteely. 
Compare  the  Greek  forms  OSvaatvc,  UoKvftvKtic.  Icc^Attc, 
imcpv-tt,  tfc-w,  with  the  Latin  Vlixes,  Pollux,  lapaiUa,  Uutu- 
ma,  liga-re.  In  the  Greek  langu^e  itself  compare  St^u 
with  AnXac.  iakae  with  tfc  (Jtf2-o£)  ;  and  in  the  Latin,  sella, 
teala,  maJa,  rcdla,  with  the  veibs  aede-o,  aamd-o,  mand-o, 
rad-o.  Vesidia  and  Digentia,  two  small  streams  of  antient 
Italy,  are  now  called  respectively  Veraiglia  and  Licenza. 
So  the  Italians  say  either  edera  or  eliera  for  ivy ;  and  the 
Latin  cauda,  a  taU,  is  in  Italian  coda,  in  Spanish  eo^ot.  But 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  change  exists 
in  the  words  eleven  and  twelve,  in  both  of  which  the  /  hits 
grown  out  of  a  in  deeem.  In  the  same  way,  while  the 
Greek  has  Stxa  for  ten,  the  Lithuanian  prefers  liJta ;  and 
of  two  Sanscrit  dialects,  one  has  datan,  the  other  laian,  for 
the  same  numoal.  The  people  of  Madbrid  call  themselves 
Madrileno*. 

s.  2>  attaches  itself  to  the  letter  n.  Thus  we  find  Gr. 
rav-w,  and  Lat  tend-Ot  stretch;  Lat  eamt.  Eng.  Aoum/; 
LaL  aanue,  Snfl.  aoutut;  Lat.  and  Gr.  root  /uv  or  meii. 
Eng.  mind;  wr.  t^end,  En^.  even  or  even-ing;  Ger. 
domter.  Eng.  thunder ;  Ger.  memtmd,  Eng.  no-man.  And 
our  English  term  hueband,  is  a  corruption  of  houae-man 
(Lat.  dominus).  This  d  is  particularly  apt  to  insert  itself 
after  an  n  when  an  r  follows.  Thus  from  the  Latin  einer-if, 
gener,  tener,  come  the  French  cendre,  gendre,  tendre.  And 
the  latter  language  has  the  futures  vieiwai,  tiendrai,  where 
analog'  would  have  led  to  venir^ti,  tenir-ai. 

6.  Di  before  a  vowel  is  chanced  into  a  ^  or  y,  as  Diantte 
or  Janus,  the  god  of  light  (dies)  in  Roman  mythology ; 
Diana  or  Jana,  the  goddess  of  light.  So  Dieajoiter  and 
Jupiter  are  the  same  name.  The  Latin  hodie  is  in  Italian 
one.  Sometimes  preferred  to  a  ^,  emeciaUy  in  the 
Ghreek,  Italian,  and  Gnman  languages.  In  me  Greek,  for 
example,  7a  i»  used  for  ita\  hence  ?o«,  vivo,  and  ^wtra,  ate 
connected,  and  the  same  town  on  the  African  coast  is  odled 
indifferently  Hippo  Zarytu*  or  H.  Diarrhutos. 

7.0Du  before  a  vowd  is  changed  into  b  or  v.  [See  B.] 
With  this  principle  is  connected  the  d^ga  of  d  into  r,  in 
the  words  auavia,  auadeo  and  Atng,  dans  and  e^ouob,  and 
the  river  Suevua  or  Oder 

8.  Instances  ot^cur  where  d  is  mterchangedwith  both  the 
other  medials ;  with  b,  as  in  Latin  barba,  verbum,  English 
beard,  toord;  with  g,  as  in  the  Greek  Ai|ft>)nip  from 
/iiinfp,  miSog,  'the  beech,'  as  well  as  ftiyoc,  and  in  the  two 
names  of  the  Aftican  city,  Kopxii^i'  and  Cartfuigo.  One 
BUT  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  children  dood  for  good, 
ana  do  for  go. 

9,  D  when  flanked  hv  vowels  often  disappears  in  the 
transition  of  words  fVom  Latin  into  French.  Compare  Me- 
lodunum,  Ludovicus,  vadim,  vadia,  mediue,  fidea,  rmdue, 
oauda,  aaeidere,  videre,  with  Melun,  Louie,  gui,  vae^  mi, 
^iLnu,  queue,  aateoir,  voir. 

wn  tiw  fbniu  of  the  letter  D  see  Alfhabxt. 


D  as  a  Roman  numeral  ngniftes  Ave  hundred.  It  ia  mere 
correctly  written  Iq.  [NtmsRALs.] 

D  (in  Music),  the  second  note  or  degree  of  the  dwtonie 
scale,  answering  to  the  r«  of  the  Italians  and  "Fwusb. 

DABCHICIC  [DiTMs.] 

DA  CAPO  (from  the  bead,  or  banning),  an  Italian 
musical  term,  signifying  that  the  first  part,  or  strain,  is  to 
be  repeated,  and  to  conclude  at  the  sign  of  the  rause  C^), 
or  at  the  word  fine.  The  phraaes  in  use  are,  Da  Capo  tU 
fine,  and  Da  Capo  al  aegno;  i.e.,*Jfvm  the  b^^ning 
(or  over  again)  to  the  fine*  or  *  to  tha  sign.'  This  term 
is  abbreviated  by  the  letten  D.  C. 

DACCA  JBLAIJORB  (Dhaka),  one  of  the  aistiieis 
into  which  the  province  of  Bengal  is  divided ;  it  liea  be- 
tween 23°  and  25°  N.  lat,  and  between  90°  and  91*  E. 
long.,  and  is  bounded  by  the  district  oS  Mymnnsing^h  on 
the  north,  by  Tiperah  on  the  east,  by  Tiperaih  and  Bickir- 
gunge  on  the  south,  and  by  Rajeshuy  and  Jeaeore  on  the 
west  The  limits  of  this  aistrict  were  much  more  exten- 
sive before  the  year  1800  than  thOTare  at  present  reaching 
as  fiu*  south  as  the  sea,  and  as  nr  north  as  the  Ganeir 
mountains.  It  then  contained  an  area  of  more  than  i  a,oou 
square  miles,  but  it  is  now  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than 
6000  square  miles.  The  surfkee  of  this  district  is  unifomUy 
low  and  level,  and  being  intersected  by  the  Gangea  and 
Brahmapootra,  a  great  part  of  iha  lands  are  MriodicaUy 
covered  with  water  by  the  overflowing  eH  uftoae  riven 
during  the  runy  season.  At  these  times  the  villages  whidi 
are  biult  on  artificial  embankmenta  have  the  ameuance  of 
small  islands.  The  deposits  left  by  dtese  innnaatians  fer 
tilize  the  soil.  The  lands  are  only  partially  cultivated: 
towards  the  ncxlh  and  west  are  very  extensive  tracts  of 
jungle  in  which  are  great  numbers  of  wild  depbants  whidi 
cause  much  damage  to  the  neighbouring  fiurmera,  and  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  cultivation.  Toirerds  the  south  siid 
the  east  nearly  seven-eiriiths  of  the  land  are  under  ni- 
tivation,  producing  rice,  betel-nut,  hemp^  cotton,  and  sngar. 
The  abundance  of  the  rice  harvests  baa  caused  the  dis&ict 
to  be  called  the  ^nary  of  Bengal. 

Dacca  is  principally  known  in  Sumpe  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods.  The  striped  ana  figured  mudin*  cf 
Dacca  were  long  cetelwated  throug^ont  the  weald.  Tic 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  these  ikbrios  wen  onoe  umivallei 
but  c«  late  years  the  weavers  of  Paisley  and  If  andiesttr 
have  so  successftilly  competed  with  those  of  Dacca,  that  i 
lai^e  proportion  of  the  families  in  that  district,  who  hare 
for  many  generations  employed  themsdves  in  their  produc- 
tion, bare  been  compelled  to  adopt  other  pursuits.  Anoihet 
reason  for  this  change  may  be  found  in  the  altered  conditio 
of  the  former  lords  of  the  country,  among  whom  the  fu- 
rious &brics  of  Dacca  were  held  in  the  highest  estimatitc. 
and  wlu)  are  now  unable  to  gratify  their  taste  for  espeise. 

The  ruins  of  antient  mosques  and  Hindoo  temples  « 
spread  all  over  the  country ;  and  in  many  plaees  are  seen  ih^ 
remains  of  fortresses  constructed  to  oppose  the  invaskia  if 
the  Mughs, but  theyere  all  now dilsfMoated  and  the  caoncr 
rendered  useless.  The  setfled  estates  are  mostly  nueen.": 
out  into  small  talooks,  or  Zamindaris^  and  these  uc 
divided  and  sub-divided  into  very  insignifieant  ftrma.  The 
principal  towns  are  Daoca,  Rmiaf  hnr,  Namingunge,  Fir- 
reedpore,  and  Soonergong.  Kunaghur  stands  on  tl^  tat 
side  of  the  Puddah,  the  Krana  outlet  of  the  Ganges  j: 
23°  22'  N.  lat.,  and  90"  loi^.,  23  miles  south  by  wc>: 

fh>m  Dacca;  Narraingunge  stanu  on  the  west  aide  : 
branch  of  the  Brahmaputoa,  about  8  miles  sooth-east  frtm 
Dacca,  in  23°  37'  N.  lat,  and  90°  3^  B.  long.  This  toar 
contains  a  population  of  more  than  15,000  souls,  and  is  art 
of  the  greatest  inland  places  of  trade  in  Bengal.  Salt, 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  min,  are  the  principal  objects  of  tb:> 
trade.  Numerous  indigo  foctories  are  estabiisned  on  th? 
Imnks  of  the  river  where  the  aaiX  is  flivourable  for  Ux 
growth  of  the  indiam  plant.  On  the  opposite  or  east  vix 
of  the  river,  is  a  Mohammedan  moaqite,to  iriiicii  gmt 
numbers  of  devotees  res«rt  from  the  neighbouring  tcwi> 
to  see  what  is  described  as  the  foot-mark  of  Ute  ptophet  of 
Mecca.  Similar  foo^marks  are  diown  in  sevevml  othK 
places  in  India,  and  impart  a  peenUar  sanetitr  to  the  bnU- 
ugs  in  lAkh  tfMT  an  leased.  Fnrrsedpn*  is  sitontad  as 
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the  south  Bide  of  the  Puddah,  or  great  Ganges,  five  miles 
from  its  banks,  and  40  miles  fVom  Dacca :  it  is  the  residence 
of  the  principal  civil  and  judicial  otRcers  for  the  district. 
Soono^ong  stands  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Brahma- 
protra,  in  23"  39'  N.  lat.,  and  90'  43'  E.  long.,  about  13 
mOea  south-east  firom  Dacca.  This  is  said  to  have  been  in 
antient  times  a  large  eity,  and  the  seat  of  goTemment  before 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Dacca ;  it  is  now  little  more 
than  a  village ;  it  was  long  celebrated  fbr  its  manufiuture 
of  beautiful  oloths,  some  of  which  are  still  made  in  the 
village. 

The  entire  population  of  the  district  was  stated  in  1 801 
to  be  938,712  ;  one-half  were  Hindus  and  the  rest  Moham- 
medans. The  condition  of  slavery  is  recognized,  and  slaves 
are  sold  and  conveyed  by  deeds  of  sale,  which  are  registered 
in  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  same  way  as  other  convey- 
ances of  chattels  are  registered. 

DACCA,  the  capitdl  of  the  district  just  described,  is 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Booree 
Gunga  (old  Ganges),  about  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  in  23**  47'  N.  lat.,  and  90°  17'  E.  long.  Dacca  is 
comparatively  a  modem  town.  In  1608  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  it  by  Islam  Khan,  then  governor  of 
Bengal ;  in  oompliment  to  the  emperor,  the  name  of  the 
lace  was  then  changed  from  Dacca  to  Jehangire  Nuggar, 
t  is  related  that  in  1689  rice  was  sold  in  the  market  of 
Dacca  at  the  rate  of  640  pounds  for  one  rupee,  and  that  to 
commemorate  this  fact  the  western  gate  was  built  up  by 
order  of  the  viceroy.  Shaister  Khan,  and  an  inscription  placed 
on  it  forbidding  the  re-opening  of  the  gate  until  the  price 
of  this  main  article  of  food  should  be  again  equally  low. 
Dacca  was  formerly  a  much  more  extensive  place  than  it  is 
now,  and  in  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe  exhibited  a  consider- 
able degree  of  splendour.  The  former  limits  of  the  city  con- 
tain the  ruins  of  many  magnificent  buildings,  such  as  bridges, 
mosques,  and  palaces,  but  the  places  where  these  occur  are 
for  the  most  part  overrun  with  jungle.  Including  the 
suburbs  the  town  occupies  a-  space  six  miles  long,  on  the 
bank  of  the  viv&c,  but  it  is  not  wide  in  proportion.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses,  fat  the 
most  part,  are  mean  buildings.  The  native  population  in 
1601  was  estimated  at  about  200,000  souls,  rather  more 
than  one-half  of  whom  were  Mohammedans  and  the  rest 
Hindus.  There  are  several  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Ar- 
menian merchants  settled  in  the  place.  In  1823  a  society 
was  formed  for  the  support  of  Christian,  Persian,  and  other 
native  schools  for  males  and  females  in  the  city  of  Dacca 
and  its  vicinity.  This  society  took  under  its  charge  six 
schools,  and  in  three  years  increased  the  number  to  twenty- 
five,  which  were  attended  by  1414  scholars.  After  a  few 
years  the  Amds  of  the  soele^  fell  short,  in  consequence  of 
their  support  being  withdrawn  by  the  wealthy  natives. 
Under  these  oircumstances  a  donation  was  made  to  the 
society  by  the  government,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  its 
wants,  and  the  schools  have  in  consequence  greatly  fhllen 
off  in  numbers  and  eSiciency. 
DACE.  [Lbdciscus.] 
DA'CELO.  [K1NOFI8HBM.3 

DA'CIA,  the  antient  name  of  a  country  north  of  the 
Danube  and  south  of  Sarmaua,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  on  the  west  by  .he  Tibiscus,  now  the 
Theisa.  It  was  divided  into  Dacia  Ripensis,  Dacia  Alpen- 
sis,  and  Dacia  Mediterranea.  The  antient  Dacia  compre- 
hended the  modern  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
and  Bessarabia.  The  Daci  were  antiently  called  Davi, 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  304,  e.),  and  hence,  he  adds,  the 
name  Davus  was  commonly  applied  to  a  slave  in  Attica, 
many  of  the  Athenian  slaves  being  imported  from  the 
countries  about  the  Danube.  This  appears  from  the  plays  of 
Terence,  which  were  translated  from  the  Greek,  or  at  least 
founded  on  a  Greek  model.  The  change  of  the  name  has 
been  explained  in  another  place.  [C,  2nd  column.]  The 
country  was  inhabited  by  the  Daci  and  the  Gette :  the  Daci 
occupied  the  part  towards  Germany  and  the  source  of  the 
Danube ;  the  Getaa  occupied  the  part  towards  the  east  and 
the  Pontus.  (Strabo,  p.  304,  c.)  Both  the  Getw  and  Daci 
spoke  the  same  language.  (Strabo,  p.  305,  a.)  The  Getse 
were  better  known  to  the  Greeks  in  consequence  of  their 
frequent  migrations  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  Latin 
name  Daci  included  the  Getse.  The  principal  river  of  Dacia 
is  the  Tibiscus,  which,  with  its  tributary  the  Marisus,  &lls 
into  the  Danube.  There  are  several  small  rivers  besides* 
tha  Alata  (tfaft  Alt),  the  Arams,  and  others,  which  also  &U : 


into  the  Danube.  The  first  expedition  of  the  Emperor 
IVajan  was  against  the  Daci,  headed  by  their  king  Dcoe- 
balus,  and  the  war,  which  lasted  nearly  five  years,  ended 
in  their  submission  aj),  1 05  (Dion  Cassius,  Ixviii.)  to  the 
Roman  power.  One  of  their  chief  towns,  Sarmizegethusa, 
was  afterwards  cidled  Ulpia  Trajani,  in  memory  of  the 
victory  which  was  gained.  In  aj>.  250  Dacia  waa  overrun 
and  conquered  by  the  Goths,  to  whom  it  was  afterwards 
resigned  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  Domitian  celebrated 
tus  pretenoad  exploits  against  the  Dacians  by  assuming  the 
title  Dacicus.  (Juvenal,  Sat.  vL,  204.) 

DACIEIl,  ANDRE',  was  bom  at  Caatres  in  1651, 
studied  at  Saumur  under  Tanneguy  le  F^vre,  whose  daugh* 
ter  Anne  he  married  in  1683.  Both  husband  and  wife  he* 
came  eminent  among  the  classical  scholars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  were  employed  with  others  to  com- 
ment upon  and  edit  a  series  of  the  antient  authors  for  the 
dauphin,  which  form  the  collection  *  Ad  usum  Delphini.' 
Madame  Dacier's  commentaries  are  considered  as  superior 
to  those  of  her  husband.  She  edited  Callimachus,  Florus, 
Aurelins  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  the  history  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  Dictvs  Cretensis,  all  of  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly reprinted,  with  her  notes.  She  published  French 
translations  of  tiie  Amphitryon.  Rudens,  and  L^idicus  of 
Plautus,  with  a  good  pre&i»,  of  the  comedies  of  Terence, 
of  the  Hutus  andthe  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  of  Ana- 
creon  and  Sappho.  She  also  translated  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  with  a  preface  and  notes.  This  Ibd  to  a  contro ' 
versy  between  her  and  La  Motte,  who  had  spoken  slight 
ingly  of  Homer.  Madame  Dacier  wrote,  in  1714,  '  Consi 
derations  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Corruption  du  GoOt,'  in  which 
she  defended  the  cause  of  Homer  with  great  vivac^ity,  a. 
she  did  also  against  Father  Hardouin,  who  had  written  av 
'  Apology  of  Homer,*  which  was  more  a  censure  than  ati 
apology.  The  warmth  however  with  which  both  the  Dap 
ciers  resented  anything  that  was  said  against  the  antient 
writers  was  carried  to  the  extreme,  and  had  at  times  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  it  But  Madame  Dacier's  enthusiasm 
was  real,  and  unaccompanied  hy  pedantry  or  conceit  Nei- 
ther did  her  learned  lucubrations  make  her  neglect  her 
domestic  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  mother ;  and  she  was  gene* 
reus  and  charitable  towards  the  poor.  She  died  in  1720, 
and  her  husband  in  1 722.  The  latter,  besides  his  editions 
of  the  classics,  translated  also  into  French  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  the  CEdipus  and  Electra  of  Sophocles,  the 
Poetica  of  Ajistotle.  and  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  which  last 
translation  is  inferior  to  Am^ot's;  he  also  translated 
Horace,  but  neither  the  translation  nor  the  notes  are  much 
esteemed.  The  'Biblioth^ue  des  Anciens  Philosophes,' 
9  vols.  l2mo.,  was  published  under  Dacier^s  name,  but  he 
only  furnished  some  of  Plato's  dial(^es  and  the  Manual  of 
Epictetus.  Dacier  was  member  m  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, secretary  to  the  French  Academy*  and  keeper  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Louvre,  and  he  had  a  pension  of  2000 
francs  from  Louis  XIV. 

DACNIS.  Guvier*s  name  for  a  genus  of  birds  (the  Pit- 
Pits  of  Buffon)  which,  he  observes,  represent  the  Ca$rou^«M 
(Xanthorroit)  in  miniature^  by  their  conical  and  shtrp  Inll. 
Example,  Dacnis  Cayana. 

De^ription. — Ceenilean  blue ;  forehead,  ahonlden,  win^ 
and  tail  black.   Locality,  Mexico. 
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Diit  pntbf  little  bird  i>  the  EltOotoil  of  ths  Maicam. 
I&niuaez  Mm  that  it  livet  about  the  b«ei  of  tbe  Tetzoocan 
DMuntaiiu;  tnat  it  ia  eatable;  that  it  does  not  aing,  and 
that  theiefore  it  i*  not  kept  in  the  bouses  <^  tbe  inha- 
bitantS; 

DACTYL  ii  tbe  name  of  a  metrical  foot  oonaiating  of  a 
long  and  two  short  ayllables,  as  the  Latin  vord  litiora ;  or 
of  an  accented  syllable  followed  by  two  unaccented,  as 
gidlery. 

DACTYUCS.  To  thia  term  belong  all  those  metres 
which  consist  of  a  repetition  of  dactyls  or  equivalent  feet. 
The  long  syllable  may  be  the  first  in  the  line,  as  it  is  in  the 
heroic  verse  of  Homer ;  or  it  may  be  preceded  by  one  or 
two  short  syllables.  Thus  tbe  modem  anapestic  verso  is 
strictly  a  dactyhc  metre,  as — 

'If  he  ha'd  any  fou'lta,  he  has  le'ft  us  m  dou'bt* 

Of  the  dactylio  metrea  the  most  common  are  the  hexa- 
matar,  which,  aa  its  name  implies,  consists  of  six  ftet  [Hixa- 
hetbr],  and  the  pentameter,  of  five  feet. 

The  dac^lie  metre  dten  alternates  with  trochaic  mea- 
sures.   Suwt  is  the  case  in  the  sapphic  and  alcate  stanxaa. 

DA'CTYLIS  OLOMERATA,  or  Cocksfoot  grass,  is  en 
extremely  common  plant  in  fields  and  waste  places,  growing 
and  flxiwering  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer.  It  has, 
in  its  wild  state,  a  coarse  bluish  rouffh  herbage,  and  a 
flower-stem  about  three  feet  high,  divi£d  at  the  point  into  , 
a  loose  panicle,  each  of  whose  divisions  bears  a  cluster  of 
flowers  at  its  end.  The  flumes  are  two,  sharp-pointed, 
keeled,  and  rather  unequal ;  they  enclose  trom  three  to  six 
florets,  each  of  which  consists  of  two  rough-ribbed  pales, 
the  lower  and  outer  of  which  is  the  breeder,  and  tipped 
with  a  short  bristle.  In  ita  uncultinted  state  this  is  a 
ooaraa  hard  grasa ;  nevertheless,  it  it  readily  eaten  b^  cattle, 
horsM,  and  sheep;  it  abikea  its  roots  to  a  eonsidttable 
depth  in  the  soil,  and  on  this  aceount  is  capable  of  enduriiw 
the  drought  of  dry  sandy  exposed  land.  Hence,  in  su(£ 
situations,  where  scarcely  any  other  pasture  can  be  pro- 
cured, as  in  tile  naked  bracks  (or  undulating  downs)  of  Nor- 
folk, it  is  of  ^reat  valne. 

Mr.  Sinclair  assures  us  that  Cocksfoot  forma  a  part  of  the 
herbage  of  pastures  most  celebrated  for  fattening  and  keep- 
ing the  largest  quantity  of  stock  in  Devonshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  vale  of  Aylesbury ;  and  he  states  Uiat  in  the 
most  skilfully  managed  of  these  pastures  the  foliage  of  the 
Cocksfoot  was  only  to  be  distinguished  by  an  experienced 
eye  from  the  various  species  of  fine  pasture  grasses  with 
whioh  it  is  combined.  We  would  not  however  recommend 
any  one  laying  down  artificial  srass  to  employ  Cocksfiiot, 
where  otlur  gnaaea  ean-  be  mads  to  sueoeed ;  for  «a  hav« 
innriablf  Aand  it  ore^rowing  the  aorta  with  which  it  was 
aixed,  and  fbrming  ooano  tws,  vhidi  nuthar  ftcding  nor 
Mowing  hftva  bean  abla  to  ka^  down. 


[DaslyHi  floaenta.] 
l,«iplkelat  muoh msfiilflrd ;  a,a,ths  gtaMi:  8,«  lont  wltb  the 
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DACTYLCyLOOY.  The  simple  art  of  eommnmcatiif 
ideas  by  spdling  words  with  the  fingers  u  calkd  dactylology 
The  positiona  which  the  Angers  are  made  to  asaume  corre- 
spond  to  tbe  alphabetic  characters  of  a  language,  and  tks 
series  of  alphabetic  signs  is  perhaps  better  known  under  i 
the  name  of  the  manual  alphabet.  Tbe  chie£  and  the  I 
most  useful  applicatioD  of  dactylology  is  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  various  institutions  for  tbii 
class  of  persons,  dactylology  is  almost  universally  employed. 
The  letters  may  be  formra  by  the  two  hands,  or  with  only 
one  hand :  a  two-handed  alphabet  is  used  in  tbe  English  ' 
institutions;  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America, 
the  one-handed  alphabet  is  empbyed.  Both  these  alpha- 
bets ere  represented  in  voL  ii,  p.  600,  of  the  *  Penny  Ms- 
nzine.'  By  reference  to  these  engravings,  it  will  be  seen 
uiat  either  of  them  may  be  learned  bv  an  hour'a  practice; 
thciT  are  often  taught  to  the  deaf  and  aumb^  in  coiyanetion 
wiui  the  written  alphabet,  in  a  few  days. 

Dactylolt^  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  natural 
language  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  puiely  a  lan- 
guage of  mimic  signs.  We  mention  tiiia  because  some 
persons  have  misunderstood  the  office  and  oremUcd  tbe 
value  of  finger-talking;  imagining  that  all  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  naturally  un&rstand  language,  and  converse  with 
their  fingers,  and  that,  by  acquinng  the  alphabet, 
they  can  communicate  with  them.  Such  penona  aboula 
bear  in  mind  that  the  deaf  are  shut  out  from  all  spoken 
languages ;  that  before  they  can  use  or  understand  a  wrttlea 
or  spoken  language,  they  must  learn  it ;  and  that  such  an 
acquirement  is  made,  under  their  disadvantages,  by  a  very 
slow  process.  To  the  uninstruoted  dea^  dac^lology  is 
usefhl  as  a  means  of  communication  between  them  and 
their  teacher ;  at  first,  in  such  select  language  as  the  pupil 
tukdentand%  was  mi^ be  readily  aqdaiMdoj mimic  s^ 
or  othor  atudliaries.  As  the  puial  ailvanees  in  tbe  know- 
ledge of  words  and  their  collocations,  thia  mode  of  commu- 
nication beoomes  more  satisfactory,  and  at  length  be  can 
use  it  to  converse  on  all  ordinary  subjects  with  tJbe  accuracy 
of  writing  and  with  much  greater  rapidity.  | 

Deg^nuido  has  clearly  and  f\illy  explained  the  use  and 
value  of  this  very  sim^e  art.  (Z>«  ^Education  det  Sourdt- 
Muett,  Paris,  1827.)  He  savs  dactyblogy  is  to  alphabetic 
writing  what  that  is  to  speech.  Formed  upon  writing  as  its 
model,  it  represents  it  preciaely  as  writing  represents  words. 
But  in  this  connexion  between  dac^lology  and  writing,  the 
reciprocal  utility  of  the  two  orders  of  proceeding  is  at  ibt 
same  time  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  remarked  in  the 
connexion  between  writing  and  speech.  In  fact,  tbe  office 
of  dao^loloCT  consists  in  giving  to  writing  that  move- 
aUeneiB  whiui  speech  enjoys,  and  which  tbe  first  Iobm  ia  j 
the  flxednoM  of  wpiotod  uiarwrfen.  Dac^lology  is  writin;  ' 
set  tta»  from  ita  material  drassi  and  from  thos*  oonditioos 
necessary  for  the  ^ployment  of  the  pen  or  pencil;  it 
carries  with  itself  these  instruments ;  it  is  thus  ready  in  all 
fkmihar  conversations;  it  affords  help  at  all  times  and  in  sU 
places.  It  is  thus  that  dactylology  is  little  more  than  a  toy 
for  those  who  already  possess,  in  speech,  a  means  of  am- 
munication  more  easy  and  more  appropriate  to  all  cimnn- 
Btanoes.  It  is  thus  also  that  it  becomes  an  eswntial  resource 
to  those  wbo  are  deprived  of  speech,  to  whom  it  renders  i 
portion  of  thoee  advantages,  supidying  for  them  writing, 
and  giving  it  in  some  manner  a  new  extension.  Howera. 
daotyWon'  is  fax  from  affordiiw  all  the  advantages 
tp(«oh,  while  it  loses  a  pcntion  oT those  which  are  peculu  < 
to  the  privilege  of  wntmg.  Ott  tbe  one  hand  it  ia  much  j 
less  nfod  than  raeenh ;  it  ii  nnftimisbsd  with  that  a- 

Sreasion  which  befongs  to  the  human  voioe— of  that  infinix 
iversi^  which  tbe  soul  finds  within  for  poortr^ni^  all  the 
sentiments  whidi  affect  it ;  it  has  nothing  of  that  lamiaif, 
that  secret  charm,  that  power  of  imitatim  of  idiich  apesd 
is  so  capable ;  its  Mnplovment,  beaidss,  obliges  the  susoes- 
sion  of  all  business  and  all  action.  On  tbe  other  hand,  K 
has  none  of  that  durability  which  rendera  writing  so  &Ti}cr 
able  to  the  operations  of  reflection ;  it  is  not  able  to  exhibit 
its  signs  but  after  a  successive  manner;  it  cannot  Ncaem 
in  composite  as  writing  does,  those  vast  pictures  wfaich  lbs 
inventive  faculty  embraces  simultaneously,  and  subse- 
quently surveys,  in  every  suue,  with  perfect  Ubarty.  Dac- 
^lology  shans  in  some  of  the  inconv«iienoes  of  k^ukK 
uidinaoine  of  those  of  writing;  it  is  aa  fugitive  as  the  flni. 
it  is  aa  camplicated  in  italipniii  as  the  seoond.  <T^  u 
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jnteroouTM  between  the.deaf  end  dumb,  aod  blind  persons ; 
it  is  alio  oommonlT  need  hy  du  fbrmer  vhen  they  have  to 
oonvene  in  the  auk.  A*  the  art  addrenee  itaelf  to  the 
sense  of  touch,  a*  veil  as  to  thatof  s^t,  it  is  easy  to  touch 
another  person's  hands,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
alphabet,  in  tuoh  parts  or  posittoos  as  to  enable  bim  to  read 
the  wor^  or  sentences  thus  conveyed.  Bulwer,  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  (vol.  vi.,  p.  19), 
was  fiilly  aware  of  the  advantage  of  manual  alphabets  in 
their  instruction;  and  it  seems  strange  that  he  did  not 
invent  one,  or  ascertain  and  make  known  the  merits  of  one, 
of  which  he  thus  writes: — 

*  A  pregnant  example,  of  the  officious  nature  of  the  touch, 
in  supplying  the  d^ect  or  temporall  incapacity  of  other 
seniea,  we  have  in  one  Ifaster  Bwington,  of  Bumtwood,  in 
tha  county  of  Essex,  an  ingenious  gentleman,  who,  through 
some  aicknesa^  beooming  aea£  douij  notwithstan^n^  feele 
worda,  and,  aa  if  he  had  an  eya  in  hts  finger,  sees  signes  in 
the  dark;  whose  wifb  discourseth  very  perfectly  wiui  him 
by  a  atrange  way  of  arthrologie,  or  alphabet  contrived  on 
the  joyats  of  his  fingers;  who,  taking  him  by  the  hand  in 
tbe  night,  can  so  discourse  with  him  very,  exactly;  for  he 
feeling  the  joynts  which  she  toucheth  for  letters,  by  them 
collected  into  words,  very  readily  conceives  what  she  would 
surest  to  him.'  iChirologia,  or  the  Natural  Language 
qfihe  Hand,  p.  106.) 

Perhaps  the  flnt  manual  alphabet  which  was  published 
in  England  was  that  of  Dalgamo,  the  most  intelligent 
author  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  next  to  Bulw«;  he  published  it  in  1660.  As  few 
copies  Ot  his  work  are  now  to  be  met  with,  we  shall  give 
his  hand-alphabet  and  accompany  it  W  as  much  <iX  his  own 
explanation  u  seems  neoeasary  fas  understanding  his  views 
on  dactyIol<^.  *  After  much  search  and  many  changes.  I 
have  at  last  flxt  upon  a  finger  or  hand-alphabet  according 
to  my  mind ;  fbr  I  think  it  cannot  be  considerably  mended 
either  by  myself  or  any  other  (without  making  tinker's 
work),  for  the  purposes  for  which  I  have  intended  it ;  that 
is,  a  distinct  placing  of  and  easy  pointing  to  the  single 
Ictten ;  with  the  like  distinct  ana  easy  abbreviation  of 
deubla  and  tripk  eonsoBa^ti.' 


*  The  Ksheme  (I  think)  is  so  distinct  and  plain  in  itself, 
that  it  needs  not  much  explication,  at  least  for  the  iincle 
letters,  wtiich  are  as  distinct  by  their  places  as  the  middle 
and  two  extremes  of  a  right  line  can  make  them.  The 
rule*  of  practice  are  two.  1.  Touch  the  placet  qf  the  vowels 
uith  a  crott  touch  with  any  finger  qf  the  right  hand. 
2.  Poynt  to  the  eonaonants  with  the  thumb  the  right 
haitd.  This  is  all  that  I  think  to  be  needAd  for  cxplaimng 
the  scheme,  so  &r  as  concerns  the  single  letters.* 

Ihia  WIS  probably  the  flnger-elphahet  ftom  whuh  our 
present  two-handed  one  was  derived;  some  similarities  may 
be  traced  in  them,  particularly  in  the  places  for  the  vowels. 
Tbe  one-handed  alphabet  was  invented  in  Spain,  and  ap- 
pears to  hfliTt  been  first  published  in  Sonet's  work.  [Bonxt.] 


A  dactylology  of  syllables  has  been  sometimes  employed 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  was  one  of 
the  means  adopted  by  Pereire,  who  lived  in  the  mid^  of 
the  eighteenth  centiuy,  and  who  was  mora  successful  in 
imparting  a  knowledge  at  hmguase  to  his  pupds  than  any 
teacher  who  has  since  cultivated  this  di£Bcult  art  But  Los 
modes  of  teaching  were  a  mystery  which  he  always  refused 
to  divulge,  and  they  were  lost  at  his  death.  In  our  owe 
days,  M.  Reccing  has  emjdoyed  syllabic  dactylology  in  con- 
junction with  stenography,  and  by  these  means,  combined 
with  others  more  commonly  pursned,  be  conducted  the 
instruction  of  his  own  deaf  and  dumb  son  with  that  success 
which  enabled  him  to  convey  to  his  son  the  words  of  a 
speaker  as  rapidly  as  the^  were  uttered.  M.  Reccing 
published  two  works  on  this  subject  at  Paris,  in  the  years 
1823  and  1829.  A  system  of  aljuiabetio  and  syllabic  dac- 
tylology was  also  pouished  by  Dr.  Deleau,  tin  younger,  in 
1630. 

There  remains  to  he  noticed  another  application  of  finger- 
language,  which,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  duml^ 
is  next  in  importance  to  alphabetic  signs ;  it  is  in  the  de- 
signation of  numbers,  and  in  the  employment  of  the  fingers 
in  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  ten  fingers  are  the 
most  ready  and  natural  abacus,  as  tbey  are  doubtless  the 
most  antient  That  they  should  early  come  into  use  for 
exhibiting  numbersj  especially  where  speech  was  wanting, 
may  be  readily  supposed.  The  only  system  of  manual 
notation  which  deserves  that  name  is  the  one  which  we 
shall  now  describe.  It  is  used  in  several  of  the  American 
and  English  institutions  fat  the  deaf  and  dumb;  we  con- 
sider it  perfect,  and  we  believe  it  hu  never  befora  appeared 
in  any  English  pnbliealion.  Mr.  David  Seixas,  of  Fhila' 
delphia,  improved  the  Abbi  Sicard*s  signs  for  numbmrs, 
and  his  plan  was  used  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  that  city.  The  following  s^^stom  was  invented  by 
Mr.  O.  Stansbury,  a  former  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Institution ;  it  has  received  a  few,  perhaps  unimpor- 
tant, modifications,  and  by  it  any  amount  of  nurnhns  may  be 
expressed.  Ooe  band  otdy,  the  loft,  is  used,  and  tiie  pupil's 
ri^t  hand  b  thus  left  at  liberty  to  record  his  calculations  upon 
his  slate.  The  nine  digits  are  represented  one  after  another 
by  elevating  the  fingers     the  hand  successively,  thus:— 
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The  dplwr  U  represented  by  the  closed  hand. 


The  thumb  represents  one,  the  other  finders  being 
closed,  the  iadex-floger  is  added  for  two,  the  nuddle-flnger 
is  raised  for  tftree,  the  ring-finger  is  added  for/our,  and  the 
open  hand  represents  Jive;  the  little  finger  (done  is  raised 
for  fix,  the  ring-finger  is  added  for  seven,  the  middle-finger 
for  eight,  and  the  foro-fineer  is  raised  to  the  others  t<x  nine. 
Thus  far  for  units.  To  indicate  tens,  the  position  of  the 
hand  is  changed  from  perpendicular  to  horizontal;  the 
thumb  is  pointed  forwards  for  ten,  the  thumb  and  fore- 
fln^r  for  twenty,  and  so  on  to  ninety.  Hundreds  are 
pnnted  downvuda;  thus  the  thuml),  fore-finger,  and 
middle-flnger  pointM  downwards  represent  300.  If  572 
be  the  number  to  he  designated,  three  positions  of  the  band 
are  required;  the  five  fingers  are  pointed  downwards  for 
500,  the  little-finger  and  ring-finger  are  pointed  forwards 
for  70,  and  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  are  held  upright  for 
two.  During  these  changes  the  l^d  is  kept  in  front  of 
the  body.  To  represent  thousands,  the  left  hand  is  placed 
across  the  body  towards  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  signs 
which  were  used  in  front  for  units,  in  this  situation,  repre- 
sent thousands;  keeping  the  hand  in  the  same  situation 
and  pointing  forwards  or  downwurds,  tens  of  thousands  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  exhibited.  By  changing  the 
situation  of  the  band  to  the  left  shoulder,  and  by  exhibiting 
the  various  positions  of  the  fingers  before  described, 
millions,  tens  of  millions,  and  hundreds  of  millions  are 
expressed.  The  same  positions,  upright,  forwards,  and 
downwards,  exhibited  in  other  situations,  nx^/be  applied  to 
the  expression  of  notations  to  any  extent.  Though  rather 
complex  in  description,  the  whole  is  most  easy  and  compre- 
hensive in  operation.  The  superiority  of  this  system  of 
manual  notation  for  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  for  making  signals  of  numbers  where  silence  is 
necessary,  compared  with  the  clumsy  resources  of  figuring 
the  digits  in  the  air,  of  repetitions  of  tens  by  the  ten 
fingers,  or  even  of  arbitrary  signs,  will  be  at  once  acknow- 
ledged^ 

DACTYLOTORA.   [Polyparia  Mkmbranacka.] 

DACTYLO'FTERUS  (Lac6pdde),  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Acanthopterygii  and  ftmily  Loricati.  Generic 
characters: — head  dattened,  large  and  long,  and  rising 
suddenly  fhmi  the  musde,  whicn  isver^smirt;  inferior 
angle  or  the  pre-operculum  fUmished  with  an  elongated 
strong  spine;  operculum  without  spines;  mouth  small; 
jaws  liirnisfaed  with  masses  of  minute  conical  teeth ;  bran- 
cbiosteeous  rays  six  in  number ;  some  of  the  anterior  rays 
of  the  dorsal  fin  free ;  subpectoral  rays  numerous,  very  long, 
and  connected  by  a  membrane ;  ventral  fins  with  four  rays ; 
body  covered  with  bard  carinated  scales. 

The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  classed  with  the  gurnards ; 
they  may  however  bo  readily  distinguished  from  the  typical 
or  true  gurnards*  by  the  immense  size  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

In  the  true  .gurnards  we  observe  three  detached  rays 
situated  under  the  pectoral  fins,  but  sprii^ing  bam  the 
same  base:  in  our  present  genus  these  rays  are  very  nu- 
metons,  immensely  long,  and  connected  by  a  membrane. 
Bymeans  (tf  these  lai^e  fins,  the  length  of  which  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  these  fishos  are 
enabled  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  air  for  several  seconds, 
which  they  often  do  to  escape  from  their  enemies  when  pur- 
sued ;  but  in  quitting  the  waters  to  avoid  their  pursuers  in 
that  element,  they  not  unfrequently  fidl  a  prey  to  the 
frigate-birds  and  albatrosses. 

This  genus  contains  but  two  species,  one  of  which  has 
been  long  known :  it  inhabits  tne  Mediterranean,  and  is 
the  Trigla  volitans  of  Linneeus,  commonly  called  the  flying- 
gurnard  and  flying-fish.i>  The  other  species  inhabits  the 
Indian  Seas,  and  is  the  Dactylopterus  onentalis  of  Cuvier. 

*  ThoM  bctaiginf  to  tbs  gmnt  Trigla  *■  dow  mtrided  by  Cnv ier  ud 

A  "^V**  fljdnc-BiliPi  with  whkfa  oar  pimuit  ■paeiM  mtut  not  b* 

11m  cmaoM  Byuig-bk  bcUDgi  t«  tU  fenu  fauwato*' 


The  flying-gurnard  (Daetylopterua  vokkau)  vanes  tttm 
one  foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  brown  eotoiir 
above,  with  spots  of  a  deeper  tint:  the  sides  of  the  bodi 
are  red,  and  the  under  parts  are  of  a  pale  rose-colour.  The 
large  pectoral  fins  are  of  a  blackish  tint,  mottled  and  spotted 
with  blue ;  the  ventral  and  anal  fins  are  of  a  rose-colour; 
the  anterior  dorsal  is  gray,  with  clouded  markings  of  a 
deeper  hue ;  the  posterior  dorsal  is  transparent,  and  ib 
rays  are  of  a  pale  colour,  spotted  with  Ihowh. 


[Dactylopterui  orieoUU*.] 

DADO,  a  term  for  the  die  or  plane  face  of  a  pedslal. 
The  dado  employed  in  the  interiors  of  buildioKS  u  a  ron- 
tinuous  pedestal,  with  a  plinth  and  base  momding  tod  a 
cornice  or  dado  moulding  surmounting  the  die.  This  con- 
tinuous pedestal,  with  its  moulding,  is  constructed  of  wood, 
and  is  usually  about  the  height  of  a  chair-back.  Its  preseat 
use  is  to  protect  the  stucco-work  or  paper  of  the  wali^  but 
originally  it  was  used  as  an  architectural  decoration  to  a 
room.  The  construction  requires  care  in  joining  the  deab 
of  the  dado,  which  are  ploughed  and  toqgiied  and  keyed 
transversely  at  their  backs,  m  order  to  prevent  anyjunt 
from  appearing  in  the  die  ^lane  sotnoe.  Some  wh 
are  pannelled. 

DiEDA'LION.  [FALCONiDiB.] 

DAFFODIL,  the  English  name  of  Narcissus  Paend?- 
Narcissus  and  its  allies,  to  which  some  reomt  botaoisu  bsTe 
given  the  generic  name  of  Ajax. 

DA6HESTAN,  a  country  situated  on  the  westem 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  extending  flrom  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Terek,  43°  50'  N.  laL,  to  the  peninsula  of  Ab- 
sheran  on  the  south,  40°  30'  N.  lat.  Though  forming  i 
part  of  the  Russian  government  of  Qeorgia,  the  differcnl 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  valleys  on  the  eastern  decliritiei 
of  Mount  Caucasus  are  ^vemed  by  independent  pettr 
sovereigns,  but  those  which  possess  the  low  and  Dilh 
country  towards  the  sea  are  depoideiit  on  the  Rusnu 
govemw.  The  term  I^hestan  means  the  nuiuntaiiioia 
country,  from  the  Turkish  wrad  Dagh,  a  moontiin 
[Georgia  and  Dbrhbnd.] 

DAGHO,  DAGK3E,  or  DAGEN,  an  island  at  theea 
trance  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  about  41  miles  long,  ind 
varying  fhim  27  to  37  miles  in  breadth ;  in  58"  4'  to  39*  N. 
lat,  and  from  22"  20'  to  23°  8' E.  long.  It  is  compreheodeJ 
in  the  Russian  province  of  Reval,  circle  of  Habsel,  and  ^ 
divided  by  a  small  channel  from  the  island  of  Oesel.  lit 
area  is  about  304  square  miles:  it  contains  three  pari^ 
The  inhabitants,  about  10,000  in  number,  are  Bsthouaiu: 
they  are  employed  in  hiubandry,  grazing  fisheries,  ai 
carry  on  a  little  trade  in  the  port  of  Tewenhaven,  wbiek 
lies  on  eastern  side  of  the  island.  The  coasts  abooad- 
ing  in  shallows  and  sandbanks,  a  lighthouse  has  beet 
erected  near  the  village  of  Dagerort,  in  58"  50'  N-  Itt.  txA 
22°  40'  E.  long.  The  Swedes,  to  whom  the  Danes  ceded 
Dagho  in  1645,  ceded  it  in  their  turn  to  Russia  undfrtlie 
treaty  of  Nystadt,  in  1791. 

DAGOBE'RT  I.,  son  of  Clotarius  II.,  succeeded  bint  la 
628  in  the  Frankish  monarchy.  He  gave  his  brother  d- 
ribert  a  part  of  Aquitanio,  with  the  city  of  Toulouse,  but 
Caribert  dying  in  630,  Dagobert  reunited  the  whole  mo- 
narchy under  his  sceptre,  and  caused  Chflpenc,  CaribCTt  i 
eldest  son,  to  be  put  to  death.  Boggis,  anotner  son  of  &i> 
bert,  was  the  head  of  the  line  of  the  dukes  of  Aquilaine,  sni 
ofthecountsof  Armagnac.  Dagobert  sustained  wan  agiubt 

the  Saxons  from  Enghuid,  the.Vascqnaa.of.tbe  FynasM 
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tlw  Selavonians,  and  the  Bretons,  and  he  oblitred  Judicael, 
tb*  prinee  of  BritaDny,  to  give  him  satisfbotion  for  the  ineur- 
aoDswhteh  he  had  made  into  his  territories.  When  thaBul- 
liarians  were  flying  from  before  the  Huiu,  they  took  refuge 
in  Austrasia,  where  Dagobert  granted  Uiem  an  asylum ; 
but  soon  after,  fearing  that  these  gruests  might  become  too 
powerful  for  him,  be  gave  orders  h>have  them  all  massacred 
m  one  night,  when  10,000  &milies  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Dagobert  was  oruel  and  debauched,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
Merovingian  kings;  and  yet  in  the  old  ballads  and  chro- 
mdes  he  is  called  *  le  bm  Roi  Dagobert'  He  published 
the  lava  of  the  Franks;  he  encouraged  commerce  and 
opened  negotiations  for  that  jpurpose  with  the  Bymntine 
emperors;  and  he  made  Tuu  hu  permanent  reudence. 
The  wealUi  and  splendour  of  his  court  are  extolled  by  the 
chronicles.  EUgins,  or  Bloi,  a  skilful  {ijoldsmith  of  the 
time,  became  his  treasurer  and  conftde&bal  minister,  and 
was  also  made  bishop  of  Noyon.  Dagobert  died  in  638,  in 
his  thir^-sixth  year,  and  left  two  sons,  Siq^>ert  II..  who 
succeeded  him  in  Austrasia,  and  Qovis  IL,  who  became 
king  of  Burgundy  and  Neustria. 

DAGOBERT  II.,  son  of  Siegbert  II.,  king  of  Austrasia. 
was  shut  up  in  a  convent  after  his  father'a  death,  in  656,  by 
Grimoald,  maire  of  the  palace,  who  gave  the  orown  to  his 
own  son.  Dagobert  was  sent  to  ScoUand,  and  the  report  of 
his  death  was  spread  in  France.  In  Scotland  he  married 
Mathilda,  a  Scotch  prineeu,  and  alter  maaj  years  returned, 
and  was  acknowledged  king  of  Austzaua.  He  was  mnr- 
dered  in  679  by  Bbroin,  maire  of  the  palooe  ut  Thieni  HI., 
king  of  Burgundy  and  Neustria.  repin  d'Heristd  suc- 
ceeded Dagobert  in  Austrasia,  not  as  Kin^  but  with  the 
title  of  duke. 

DAGOBERT  III.  succeeded  his  ikther  Childebert  HI.  as 
king  of  ^e  Franks  in  711.  Pepin  d'Heristel  continued  to 
eqioy  the  whole  authority,  as  be  had  done  under  the  pre- 
ceding reigns,  owing  to  which  circumstance  the  nominal 
kii^  have  been  styled  in  history  Rois  Faindans.  Pepin 
died  in  714,  and  Rainfroy  succeeded  as  maire  of  the  palace. 
In  715  Dagobert  died,  leaving  a  child  called  Thierri,  who 
was  aAerwards  called  Thierri  IV.,  and  was  set  up  as  a  nomi- 
nal king  by  Charles  Martel,  the  natural  son  of  Pepin  d'He- 
ristel. (Henschenius,  Hitiorieal  Ditsertation  on  the  three 
DagoberU,  4to.,  1SS3.) 

DA'GYSA.  [SuFA.] 

DAHLIA,  a  small  genus  of  Gomposita  flowers,  of  which 
three  species  only  are  known,  all  natives  of  Mexico.  Of 
tJamOf  Vm,  D.  coccinea  and  D.  Cforantesii,  were  formerly 
cultivated  in  this  country,  but  not  sporting  into  varieties, 
and  being  much  less  beautiftil  than  D.  variabilis,  they  are 
not  now  seen  in  gardens.  D.  variabilis  itself  is,  in  its  wild 
stat^  a  bushy  ben)aceous  plant,  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
wi^  single  purple  or  lilac  flowers,  and  ia  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  its  beauty.  In  cultivation  however  it  is  so 
readily  improved  in  sixe  and  form,  and  sports  into  such 
endless  varieties  in  stature,  leaves,  and  flowers,  that  it  has 
become  the  most  extensively  cultivated  florist's  plant  of  the 
present  day.  Its  innumerable  sorts  are  the  &ory  of  our 
gsrdena  in  the  autumn,  and  ate  quite  unriv^ed  at  that 
■•Bson  of  the  year:  they  are  however  destroyed  by  the 
eaiCest  frosts.  Each  seasmi  produces  its  favourite  varieties, 
and  these  are  in  their  turn  eclipsed  by  others  of  a  newer 
or  a  choicer  form.  For  those  which  are  the  most  in  vogue 
at  the  present  day  the  nurserymen's  lists  should  be  con- 
sulted ;  their  fleeting  reputation  renders  them  undeserving 
of  notice  in  a  permanent  work. 

As  some  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  substi- 
tute the  name  of  Geor^na  for  that  of  Dahlia,  we  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  statmg  that  the  name  Dahlia  originated 
with  the  Spanish  botanist  Cavanilles  in  1791;  that  the 
name  was  applied  by  Thunberg  to  a  different  genus  in  1792, 
without  however  superseding  the  former;  that  the  name 
Oeorgina  was  not  heard  of  till  1803,  and  that  consequently, 
u  priority  of  publication  settles  all  such  matters,  there  is 
no  pretence  for  abolishing  Dahlia  and  substituting  Geor- 
gina. 

DAHOKY,  a  celebrated  and  for  some  time  powerful 

negro  kingdom  of  western  Aflrica,  lying  inland  from  the 

C:  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  called  the  Slave  Coast.  It  is 
nded  on  the  west  by  Ashantee,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  river  Volta.  ltd  southern  boundary  is  about  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  &om  the  sea,  and  it  is  supposed  to  extend 
about  150  or  20O  miles  fkrtiier  into  the  interior,  which 
vonld  biiDg  it  near  ibt  range  of  tiie  Kumg  Mountains.  Ita 


capital,  Abomey,  is  placed  in  lat  7*  S9'      and  m  aboot 

long.  3°  20'  E. 

!Even  the  name  of  Dahomy  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  unknown  in  Europe  till  some  time  after  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  last  century.  Dauma,  winch  is  no  doubt  the 
same  kingdom,  is  indeed  mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus, 
along  with  several  others,  of  which  he  merely  says  that  they 
lie  south  of  N^^ritia;  and  that  name  is  found  placed  where 
Dahomy  lies  in  several  maps  published  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  earliest  being  probably  one  in 
the  Geography  of  Sanutus,  published  at  Venice  m  1988. 
It  occurs  so  placed  even  in  the  Mape  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore'a 
Mathemades*  publidied  undor  the  eare  of  Dr.  Halley  in 
1681 ;  but  in  another  map  published  by  Halley  in  1700  it 
is  omitted,  and  it  does  not  again  appear  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  most  recent  accounts  indeed  now  represented 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  Africa  as  occupied  by  other 
states.  Bosman,  who  has  minutely  described  tlus  part 
of  African  coast  from  personal  observation,  in  a  series 
of  letters  written  in  1700  and  1701,  makes  no  mention 
of  Dahomy.  The  Dahomans  for  the  first  time  made  their 
appearance  on  the  coast  where  the  European  establish- 
ments were  in  the  reign  of  their  king  Trudo  Andati,  or, 
as  other  accounts  call  him,  Guadja  Trudo,  who  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1708.  This  prince,  who 
iq>paarB  to  have  been  a  person  of  remarkable  talent,  as  well 
as  of  inwdinate  ambition  and  warlike  ferocity,  having  de- 
termined upon  securing  to  himself  a  share  of  ue  European 
commnoe,  in  forcing  hta  way  to  the  coast  captured  in  1 724 
the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardro,  the  most  powerflil 
state  that  lay  between  him  and  the  sea.  Here  he  found  a 
Mr.  Bulstrode  Lamb,  who  resided  in  the  place  as  foctor  for 
the  English  African  Company.  Lamb  was  detained  in  ci^h 
tivity  for  nearly  Uiree  years ;  but  was  treated  with  extrar 
ordinary  kindness  and  consideration  by  black  monarch, 
who  till  now  had  never  set  his  eye  upon  either  a  white  man 
or  the  sea.  We  believe  the  earliest  account  of  Dahomy 
that  exists  is  a  very  curious  letter  written  by  Lamb,  after 
he  had  been  for  some  months  in  captivity,  to  his  superior, 
Mr.  Tucker,  governor  of  the  Enghsh  fort  at  Wbidafa  (the 
Juida  of  the  French,  and  Fida  of  the  Dutch).  It  is  dated 
from  Abomey,  in  November,  1724;  but  did  not  appear  in 
print  till  it  was  published  at  the  end  of  a  '  New  Voyage  to 
wiinea,*  by  William  Smith,  Esq.,  which  appeared  at  Lon- 
don in  1745.  Smith  had  been  on  the  Slave  Coast  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  1727,  when  he  found  that  only  a  few 
days  before  his  arrival  the  king  of  Dahomy  had  effected  the 
conquest  of  the  state  of  Whidah,  lying  along  the  coast,  uid 
had  laid  in  ruins  the  English,  French,  and  Portuguese 
forts  situated  at  its  capital,  Sabi,  or,  as  the  French  call  it, 
Xavier.  The  captains  of  these  forts  and  all  the  European 
residents  were  now  prisoners  in  the  Dahoman  camp.  How- 
ever, they  were  all  soon  after  released,  as  Lamb  had  been  a 
short  time  before.  We  have  the  continuation  of  the  narra- 
tive in  the  '  Full  Account  of  some  part  of  Guinea,*  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1734,  by  Captain  William  Snelgrave, 
who  arrived  at  this  part  of  the  African  coast  only  a  few 
weeks  after  Smith,  and  while  the  king  of  Dahomy  and  faia 
troops  still  occupied  the  territory.  Tm  narrative  of  Snel- 
grave, who  visitcn  the  Dahoman  camp,  is  exceedingly  cu- 
rious. In  1 729  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  the  same  coaat. 
In  the  interval  the  king  of  Dahomy  and  the  governors  of 
the  French  and  English  forts  had  atnun  come  into  collision ; 
and  just  before  Snelgrave's  arrival,  Mr.  Testefole,  the  Eng- 
lish governor,  who  had  imprudently  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  people  of  Whidah  to  an  insurrection  against  their  Da- 
homan masters,  had  been  seized  by  the  latter  and  put  to 
death,  Snelgrave  has,  from  the  information  of  others, 
brought  down  his  account  to  the  end  of  March,  1 732,  at 
which  time  a  new  quarrel  had  end«i  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Dutch,  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  forts  at  the 
town  of  Jaquin,  the  only  other  part  of  the  Slave  Coast  whore 
there  were  any  European  establishments.  The  residents, 
however,  although  taken  prisoners  in  the  first  instance, 
were  all  eventuafly  allowed  to  take  their  departure.  It  is 
asserted,  nevertheless,  that  Guadja  Trudo  in  his  advanced 
years  became  more  blood-thirsty  than  ever,  and  that  a 
morbid  suspiciousness  by  degrees  took  possession  of  him* 
and  destroyed  the  better  qualities  of  his  former  character 
He  died  this  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Bossa  Ahadee.  A  work  entitled  '  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of 
Bossa  Ahadee,  with  an  Account  of  a  Journey  to  Abomey 
in  177V  was  published  in  I7g9^tfelll'^.l5^»«5V^lif' 
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-4«ferpool,  a  penon  who  had  b«eii  oi^caged  Ibr  eightew 
years  ia  the  .A^can  trade.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of 
the  kingdom  of  Dahomy,  and  is  reprinted,  with  many  cor- 
rections and  additions  by  the  author,  in  '  The  History  of 
Dahomy.  compiled  from  authentic  memoirs,  by  Archibald 
Dalzd,  Ksc].,  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,'  4to.,  London, 
1793.  This  wst-meationed  work  brings  down  the  history 
of  Dahomy,  through  the  reigns  of  Ahadee,  a  destestable 

3 rant,  the  scourge  of  his  own  subjects  and  the  tcHraent  of 
1  his  neighbours,  for  forty  years ;  of  bis  son,  Adahoonzou 
II.,  \iiy  whom  he  was  sucoMiud  in  1 774,  and  who  continued 
his  oppression  and  his  ftroeious  wars ;  and  of  the  firat  years 
of  that  of  Adafaoouou's  son  and  sueoessor  Wheenoohew, 
who  mounted  the  throne  in  1789.  The  materials  for  the 
two  last  reigns  were  contributed  by  Lionel  Abson,  Esq., 
the  British  governor  at  Whidah,  who  had  then  been  twenty- 
seven  years  in  the  country.  The  continuation  of  the  his- 
tory  of  Dahomy  for  some  years  further  is  given  in  a  little 
work  entitled  'A  Voyage  to  Aiiica,  with  some  account  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Dahomian  People,*  b 
John  M'Leod,  M.D.,  I2mo.,  London,  1820.  Mr.  M'Leoi 
visited  this  part  of  AA-ica  in  1803.  At  that  time  Dahomy 
still  seems  to  have  been  a  powerful  state,  and  to  have  ex- 
ercised soverei^ty  overall  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
The  reigning  king  was  a  younger  son  of  Wheenoohew,  the 
eldn  having  been  set  aside  t«cause  one  of  his  toes  am- 
iKpped  anotiur.  It  appears,  however,  ftotn  tin  aooounta  ot 
Cupperton  and  the  linden,  that  Dahomy  has  now  bem 
reduced  to  sulneetion  hr  the  ne^hbouring  state  ot  Yarriba ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Ysrriba  in  its  turn  very  soon  will  be, 
if  it  baa  not  alreadr  been,  absorbed  by  the  extandhv  onpire 
of  the  Fellatahs. 

The  region  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy  is  situated 
ia  a  vast  plain  rising  by  a  very  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea. 
No  river  worth  notice  fella  into  the  sea  between  the  Volta 
and  the  Brass  river,  or  Niger.  The  soil  is  a  rich  reddish 
clay,  on  which  scarcely  a  stone  is  to  be  found  of  the  bigness 
of  a  walnut.  All  who  have  visited  the  coast,  especially 
before  the  devastations  of  the  Dahomans,  describe  it  as  a 
soene  of  matchless  beauty  and  luxuriance.  An  ample  ao- 
oonnt  (tf  itg  vegetable  productions,  eomjirising  maise  and 
othorteinaeeons  crops ;  yams,  potatoes,  ptne-apples,  melons, 
oranges,  limes,  guavas,  and  other  troi^cal  frmts;  a  singidar 
fruit  said  to  possess  the  property  of  communieatii^  a  sweet 
taste  to  the  strongest  acids  and  bitters ;  indigo,  cotton,  sugar, 
tobaoeo,  palm  oil,  spices,  Sec,  may  be  found  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Dalzel's  book,  to  which  may  be  added  some 
notices  in  Hr.  H'Leod's  volume.  The  country  abounds 
with  tigers,  leopards,  hynnas,  elephants,  buffaloes,  deer, 
sheep,  goats,  hogs,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  several  varieties 
of  poultry.  It  IS  also  infested  by  boa  snakes  of  immense 
sise,  and  other  kinds  of  serpents.  The  government  of  Da- 
homy is,  or  at  least  formerly  was,  as  absolute  a  despotism 
as  has  anywhere  existed ;  and  authority  is  maintained  by 
tile  sheddii^  of  blood  at  a  rate  which  has  been  approached 
nowhere  but  in  Africa.  The  enstoras  or  festrrities  held  at 
tha  court  of  tlM  monanh  on  occasion  of  the  annual  receipt 
of  duties  or  tribute,  are  of  tiie  same  ferodoiudy  languinaiT 
character  with  those  that  take  place  at  Ashantee.  Their 
regular  season  sppears  to  be  in  April  or  May.  but  instanoes 
are  mentioned  «  their  lasting  for  three  months,  and  in 
these  cases  they  seem  to  b^;in  eariier  in  the  year.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  royal  reudenoe  is  human  skulls, 
which,  when  a  number  was  wanted  to  pave  a  court  or  de- 
corate a  ceiling,  it  was  not  an  unusual  process  to  have  some 
scores  of  persons  massacred  for  the  purpose.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  formerly  carried  on  with  ikhomy  and  the  sub- 
ject states  on  the  coast  was  in  slaves ;  and  since  the  aban- 
donment of  that  trade  on  the  part  of  the  principal  European 
powers,  which  used  to  resort  to  this  part  of  Africa,  the  com- 
meroial  intercoune  which  these  kin^oms  hcdd  with  other 
parts  <^  the  world  has  become  quite  insigniOeant  The 
onljr  money  of  the  Dahomans  consists  ci  cowry  shelb,  of 
whnh  a  tmusand  are  stated  to  reimsent  half-arcrown  Eng- 
lisb.  Their  lai^uage  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  people  of 
Whidah  and  the  other  nations  of  the  coast. 

DAILLE'.  JEAN,  was  bom  at  Chatelleraut  m  1S94,  of 
a  Protestant  femily.  In  1612  he  undertook  the  education 
of  the  two  grandwns  of  Duplessis  Mornay,  the  friend  of 
Hemy  IV^  and  be  travelled  with  them  in  sevenl  countries 
of  Europe.  At  Venice  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
femouB  Fra  Paolo  SarpL  On  his  return  to  France  he  be- 
eama  pastor  at  Charmtou  in  1626.  He  pnUtahed  many 


works  on  di^i^,  both  in  Latin  and  neneh.  and  espaeiaDj 
on  controversial  subjects.   He  was  one  of  the  most  leaimd 
and  most  powerftil  advoeates  of  tiie  Protestant  doctrines  is 
his  time.   His  principal  productioDS  are: — 1,  'Trmitt  M 
Tamploi  des  S.  S.  Pms  pour  le  jugement  des  diflKrends  di 
la  religion,'  Geneva,  1632,  which  was  also  published  in 
Latin,  witii  the  title  *  De  usu  Patnun :'  it  is  one  of  I>aille'> 
best  works,  and  much  esteemed,  especially  by  the  Presby- 
terians;  2,  '  De  la  oroyanee  des  Pdres  sur  le  fait  des 
images ;  3.  *  Advenns  Latinorum  traditionem  4e  reiigioa 
enltos  olgeoto  ;*   4,  *  De  cultibnfi'  reljgiosis  latinorusL' 
These  thies  last  works  attempt  to  pnm,  that  in  the  eariy 
or  primttivB<^stian  ehnreh  there  was  no  religions  vmli^ 
paid  to  the  host,  nor  to  relies,  cross,  images,         A,  *  De 
confirmatione  et  eztrema  unctione ;'  6,  *  Eto  saatamentali 
sive  aurieulari  Latinorum  Confessione,'  Geneva,  166|.  TUi 
last  work  puts  forth  the  strongest  ai^menu  against  the 
practice  of  auricular  or  private  confession.  [Com'EasiON.j 
7,  '  De  scriptis  qua  sub  Dionysii  Areopagiue  et  Sancii 
Ignatii  Antiochsni  nomtnibus  circumferuntur,'  Geneva, 
1666.   Daill£  looks  upon  the  works  attributed  to  Dionysiui 
and  Ignatius,  of  Antioch,  as  apocryphaL  This,  which  is  a 
work  of  much  historical  and  criticiU  learning;  ia  dedicated 
to  Samuel  Bochart.   8,  *  De  pnnis  et  satis&ctionibus  hn- 
manis.'  He  also  wrote  an  apology  of  the  reformed  cfaurcbss 
and  numenua  sennons,  whkm  have  been  collected  in 
Bflweral  volumes,  and  also  '  Demiires  heures  de  Duplessts 
Momay,'  Leyden.  1 647.    Daill^  died  at  Buis  in  1670 
His  son,  Adrian  Daill^,  left  France  at  the  revocation  of  tbs 
Edict  de  Nantes,  and  retired  to  ZCrich,  where  he  wrote  hit 
ftther's  life. 

DAIRY,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  place  wliere  thi 
milk  of  cows  is  kept  and  converted  into  butter  or  cheese. 
The  occupation  is  called  dairying;  and  lai^  whidi  it 
chiefly  appropriated  to  feed  com  for  this  purpose  is  called 

a  dairy-farm. 

A  dairy-house  should  be  situated  on  a  dry  spot  som«- 
what  elevated,  on  the  side  of  a  gentle  declivity,  and  oo  s 
porous  soil.  It  should  be  on  the  west  or  north-west  side  of 
a  hill  if  possible,  or  at  least  sheltered  from  the  north,  east, 
and  south,  by  high  teees.  In  some  countries  where  there 
are  .natural  caverns  with  an  opeoing  to  the  was4;  and  ^»iDgs 
of  water  at  hand,  the  best  and  coolest  dairies  are  thus  pre- 
pared by  nature.  Artificial  excavations  in  tha  aidea  of  net- 
alone  rocks  an  sometimes  formed  forthepnrpoeaof  fceq^ 
milk,  and  mora  frequently  wine.  Where  no  audi  natnm 
advantages  exist,  the  requisite  coolness  in  sumnw,  aoi 
equal  temperature  in  winter,  which  are  essential  in  a  good 
dairy,  may  be  obtained  by  sinking  the  floor  of  tha  Sain 
some  feet  under  ground,  and  forming  an  arched  roof 
stone  or  brick.  In  cold  climates  flues  around  the  dairy 
are. a  great  advantage  in  winter;  and  an  ica-bouse  in 
warm  summers  is  etiually  usefuL  But  these  are  only 
adapted  to  those  dairies  which  are  kept  more  as  a  luxuiv 
than  as  an  object  of  profit.  In  mountainous  oountriea,  su^ 
as  Switierlsud,  where  the  sununeca  an  hot  in  the  vallcn. 
and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  or  high  vaTleja  hetmn 
them  are  covered  with  fine  pastures,  the  whole  estabUtb- 
ment  <^  the  dairy  is  removed  to  a  highsr  and  oooler  tfno- 
sphere,  where  the  best  buttw  and  cmese  sn  nude.  Cool- 
ness is  also  produced  by  the  evapnation  tii  water,  aa 
abundant  supply  of  which  is  essentisl  to  vnrj  ^iry.  li 
is  also  a  great  advantage  if  a  pure  stream  can  be  made  u 
pass  tlu^>ugh  the  daiiy,  with  a  current  of  air  to  carry  iA 
any  effluvia,  and  keep  the  air  continually  renewed. 

As  the  milk  suffers  more  or  less  ttcan  being  agitated,  >r 
too  mueh  oooled,  before  it  is  set  for  the  cream  to  rise,  ib« 
cow-house  or  milking>plaoe  should  be  as  near  as  pcssi)^ 
to  the  dairy,  or  rather  it  should  be  under  tha  same  nx^- 
The  milk  may  then  be  brought  immediately  firom  the  con, 
without  being  exoosed  to  the  outer  air.  Xlie  dairy-houi* 
should  consiBt  .of  tnree  distinct  uartments  below,  with  bfti 
and  cheese-chambers  above,  llie  principal  plaoe  it  the 
dairy,  properly  so  called,  sunk  two  or  three  fiset  b^w  ibe 
level  of  the  ground,  with  a  stone  or  brick  bench  or  tabk 
round  three  sides  of  it  to  hold  the  mQk  pans.  Tbis  tabU 
should  be  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  outer  ami.  Ka- 
holes  covered  with  wire  should  be  made  iiv  the  waUs  a 
little  above,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dairy ;  and  tbn 
should  have  shutters  sliding  over  them  to  open  or  shut 
owding  to  the  weather.  The  floor  should  be  of  stone  »r 
paving  tiles,  sloping  gently  towards  a  drain  to  cutt  tac 
«ter,  0«ert««diog(dJ^^^i^«tt^^ 
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m  thb  drtin,  -vhiflb  mait  be  kept  u  olaan  u  the  floor  of 
tbe  daily,  and  not  communicate  with  any  sink,  but  run  out 
mto  tbe  open  air :  a  decUrity  from  the  dairy  is  euential  for 
this  purpose.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  it  must  run  into 
an  open  tank,  and  the  water  be  regularly  pumped  out. 
Ihe  windows  of  the  dairy  should  be  latticed.  Glaxed 
windows  may  be  added  for  the  winter,  but  they  should  al- 
ways be  open  except  in  veiy  hot  or  very  cold  weather.  There 
may  be  shutters  to  close  entirely,  but  this  is  not  essential. 
If  the  windows  axe  made  like  renetian  blinds,  tbe  light  will 
be  excluded  without  oclt^g  the  air.  Tbe  utmost  purity 
must  be  maintained  in  the  air  of  a  dairy ;  nothing  would 
•ntcr  it  that  can  produce  the  sUghtest  smdl.  No  cheese  or 
rennet  should  be  kept  in  it;  and  particnlarlT  no  meat, 
dressed  or  undressed.  Even  the  dairy-maid  snould  avoid 
remaining  longer  in  it  than  is  necessary,  and  should  at  all 
times  be  extremely  clean  in  her  person. 

The  next  important  place  is  a  kind  of  wash-house,  in 
which  there  is  a  chimney  where  a  la^  copper  kettle  hangs 
on  a  crane  to  heat  water  in,  or  milk  when  cheese  is  made. 
In  countries  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  pit-coal  is  the  com- 
mon fueU  a  copper  may  be  set  in  brick-work  with  a  grate 
under  it,  as  is  usual  in  England.   In  this  place  all  the 
utensils  of  the  dairy  are  kept,  and  scalded  with  boiling 
water  every  day.   It  should  have  an  outer  door,  whidi  may 
be  to  the  south,  and  benches  outside  on  which  the  pai^ 
and  other  utensils  may  be  set  to  dry  and  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
Between  Uie  two  last  uHutments  may  be  another  commu- 
nicating with  both,  ana  forming  a  kind  of  vestibule,  where 
the  churning  may  take  place ;  and  over  them  a  cheese-room 
and  lofts,  or  any  other  useful  chambers.  A  verandah  round 
the  daily  is  very  convenient,  or  on  three  sides  at  least.  It 
shades  from  the  sun,  and  adds  to  the  warmth  in  winter ; 
and  the  utensils  may  be  dried  and  aired  under  it  even  in 
rainy  weather.   Gentlemen's  dairies  are  often  built  expen- 
sively, and  highly  ornamented ;  but  they  seldom  unite  all 
the  conveniences  essential  to  a  good  dair^,  because  the  ar- 
chitects who  plan  them  are  seldom  practical  farmers.  They 
are  generally  too  Alt  from  the  cow-nouses,  which  might  be 
'oined  to  them  without  detracting  from  the  neatness  of  the 
structure.   A  daiiy-house  placed  near  a  mansion,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  Ann  building  is  quite  out  of  its  place. 
In  Smtierland  and  in  Holland,  the  oow-house  and  dairy 
often  have  a  very  neat  ^>pearance  within  a  short  distance 
from  the  jnincipal  rc^ence.   The  plan  in  both  cifnintiies 
is  very  similar ;  the  style  of  the  roof  is  the  ohirf  dUTerence. 
It  is  taken  from  the  common  dairy-&rms  in  Holland,  where 
tbe  farmer  and  his  family  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
his  cows.  In  the  Netherlands,  espedidly  in  North  Holland 
and  Friesland,  a  cow-house  is  as  clean  as  any  dwelling- 
house,  and  the  &mily  often  assemble  and  take  their  me& 
in  it.    The  following  description  of  a  cow-house  and 
dairy  under  one  roof  combines  all  that  is  useful,  with 
considerable  neatness  internally  and  externally: — It  is 
a  building  about  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  with  a 
verandah  runnine  round  three  sides  of  it   Tbe  dwelling  is 
not  here  attache^  as  it  usually  is  in  common  dairies,  and  the 
building  is  not  surrounded  by  a  farm-yard :  these  are  the 
only  dronmatances  in  which  it  diifon  from  that  of  a  oom- 
mon  peasant  lite  dairy-room  is  nmk  below  the  level  of 
the  soil,  and  is  pa>sd  wiUi  Iwick.  The  sides  are  covered 
with  Dutch  tiles,  and  the  arohed  roof  with  hard  cement 
Tbe  cow-house,  like  all  in  Holland,  has  a  broad  passage  in 
tbe  middle  and  the  oows  stand  with  their  beads  towards 
tills  passage^  which  is  paved  with  clinkers  or  bricks  set  on 
edge.   TMir  tails  are  towards  tbe  wall,  along  which  runs  a 
broad  gutter  sunk  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
place  on  which  the  oows  stand.  This  gutter  slopes  towards 
a  sink  covered  with,  an  iron  grate,  which  oommimicates  by 
a  broad  arched  drain  with  a  vaulted  tank  into  which  all  the 
liquid  flows.  Tbe  gutter  is  washed  clean  twice  a  day  before 
tbe  cows  are  milked.   The  cows  stand  or  lie  on  a  sloping 
brick  floor,  and  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  litter  allowed 
them,  which  is  removed  every  day  and  carried  to  the  dung- 
heap  or  to  the  pig-styes  to  be  mm  ftdly  converted  into 
dung.  Whenever  the  litter  is  removed,  the  bricks  are  swwt 
clean  ;  and  in  suimner  they  are  waihed  with  water,  in 
Holland  the  cows'  tails  are  kept  up  by  a  oord  tied  to  the 
end  of  them,  which  passes  over  a  pulley  with  a  weight  at 
the  other  end,  as  we  see  practued  with  horses  that  have 
been  nicked:  thus  they  cannot  hit  themselves,  or  the  persm 
who  milki  them.  The  manner  in  whieh  the  cows  ore  Ikst- 
ened  ia  worthy  ttrnotioe :— Two  slight  pillars  of  stroi^  wood 


are  placed  perpendicularly  about  two  feet  distance  from 
each  other,  so  that  the  cow  can  readily  pass  her  head  be- 
tween ^em.  On  each  of  ^eae  is  an  iron  ring,  which  runs 
fteely  up  and  down,  and  has  a  hook  in  its  circumference  * 
two  small  chains  pass  from  these  hooks  to  a  leather  strap, 
which  buckles  round  the  neck  of  the  cow.  Thus  the  cow 
can  rise,  and  lie  down,  and  move  fbrward  to  take  her  food, 
which  is  placed  in  a  low  manger  before  the  two  pillars ;  but 
she  cannot  strike  her  neighbour  with  her  boms.  The  man- 
gers or  troughs  are  of  wood,  or  of  bricks  cemented  together, 
and  are  kept  as  clean  u  all  the  rest  ot  tlw  cow-house.  Id 


SUiVlMK. 


SMdoB  oflh*  IWty. 


OroDod  PUn. 

A.  A,  A,  piMfe  tfannf h  the  cvw^om  and  Urf  te>  fMt  wUm,  fm.r»d 
vith  krielu  eel  on  ed|[«  or  Dutch  ellnkMt.  The  fbod  te  brought  In  thi*  pu- 
MM  In  a  Maall  ort  ud  AitribnMd  to  the  eovt. 

B,  fmxt  of  the  aborfl  puHigv  doMd  in  with  doon  and  fttmlng  a  vntlbuk  to 
the  dairy;  C.  dairv-Toom,  In  whkh  only  milk,  cieam,  and  b«tl«r,  are  kept. 
It  b  innk  three  (tet  nnder  tbe  leral  of  the  eow-hoaw,  and  covarad  wttb  k 
brick  aroh;  i*.  baa  ooa  latiioed  wUidaw.  and  amral  mUMan,  n  a  laTol 
irith  tba  placa  on  which  the  miJk  VMtela  are  eeL 

D,  the  room  where  the  uteinil*  are  icaldad,  and  whar*  dlMUil  BMd>i  !■ 
on*  oorner  ia  a  flreplace,  with  a  Ur^e  kptlle  or  a  copper  Mb 

E,  a  ataln  to  go  w  to  the  ehoMe-room  H.  and  loft  N. 

P,  calf  pene,  ia  which  tha  calraa  atv  tied  ap  fai  fiitlsn,  m  that  tlwy  cuiwt 
tolitathnuelTM;  a  unall  tnofh  with  pouadad  chalk  and  aali  Im  aacli 

G,  tha  plaoe  Ibr  tb«  eowa,  wlthoal  partllioni;  each  eavlitiedto  two  poet* 
by  two  amall  ebaina  and  two  lion  ring*.  *rhkb  ran  oa  tbe  poet*.  The  chalna 
an  futened  to  a  broad  laather  sttap,  which  1*  buckled  rannd  the  neck  o 
each  eow.  H,  H,  two  ■iakJiWith  Iidb  gtatloft  over  tbeoi,  to  ealeb  the  nrina 
from  the  pillars  I,  I,  whieh  ruu  all  tba  length  of  the  caa^bouM  on  each  (ld« 
K.  the  urine  tanlb  vaaltad  orer  with  a  door,  L,  to  cteu  U  M|t>MdutnuB|p4a 
map  Bp  the  Uqnid  Bamm.  O.O,  tolMjjitBftftiliitflaii^i/ 
hod pt roDli aw dapoatted foe tM Jiff's caiiwpBoa.  P,aba| 
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Switzerlind  the  eow-hoiu«s  are  similar,  but  tboe  is  also  a 
rack,  the  back  of  which  towards  the  paesa^  shuti  up  with  a 
board  on  hinges.  The  Dutch  mode  supphes  more  light  and 
air  to  the  middle  passage ;  and  as  the  food  is  given  fre- 
quently and  in  small  quantities  there  is  very  little  waste. 
The  precedii^  rats  win  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  whole 
turangement  The  fbod  is  brought  in  cart^  which  ate 
driven  at  once  between  the  cows.  What  is  not  wanted  im- 
mediately is  stored  above,  whence  it  is  readily  thrown  down 
before  the  cows.  Thus  much  trouble  is  saved,  and  one  man 
can  feed  and  attend  to  a  great  many  cows.  From  Novem- 
ber till  May  the  cows  never  leave  the  cow-house.  In  sum- 
mer when  they  are  out,  if  they  are  in  adjacent  pastures, 
they  are  driven  home  to  be  muked,  but  if  the  pastures  are 
far  off,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  muked  there, 
and  the  milk  is  brought  home  in  boats ;  but  this  is  not 
thought  so  good  for  the  butter,  which  is  then  always  churned 
from  the  whole  milk,  without  letting  the  cream  rise.  The 
finest  and  best  ttavoured  butter  is  aiways  made  from  the 
cream  as  fiesh  as  possible;  and  to  make  it  rise  well,  the 
mQk  should  be  set  as  soon  as  it  is  milked,  and  agitated  as 
little  as  possible.  The  greatest  quantity  is  seldom  obtained 
when  the  quality  is  the  finest  When  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  quality,  the  milk  is  skimmed  about  six  hours 
after  it  is  set ;  and  the  cream  taken  off  is  churned  by  itself. 
The  next  skimming  makes  inferior  butter.  These  parti- 
culars are  mentioned  to  show  the  necessity  there  is  of 
having  the  dairy  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cow-house. 

The  utensils  of  the  dairy,  such  as  pails,  churns,  vats, 
&c.,  are  usually  made  of  white  wood,  and  are  easily  kept 
clean  by  scalding  and  scouring.  Leaden  troughs  are 
used  in  large  dairies ;  and  if  they  are  kept  very  clean  by 
careful  scouring,  they  answer  the  purpose  better  than  wood. 
They  may  be  so  constructed  that  the  mflk  may  be  let  off 
gently  before  the  cream,  which  is  collected  by  itself.  This 
saves  all  the  trouble  of  skimming.  Brass  pans  have  the 
advantage  of  being  readily  warmed  on  a  cnaflng  dish  in 
winter.  In  Devonshire  tin  or  brass  pans  are  frequently 
used  instead  of  earthenware.  Although  there  is  some  dan- 
ger in  the  use  of  brass  utensQs,  very  little  attention  will 
obviate  it  It  only  requires  that  they  should  be  kept  bright 
in  which  case  the  smallest  speck  of  oxide  or  verdigris  would 
be  perceptible.  In  Holland  the  milk  is  invariably  carried 
in  brass  vessels.  Cast-iron  pans  have  been  invented,  which 
are  tinned  inside.  They  are  economical;  but  there  is 
nothing  better  or  neater  than  well-glazed  white  crockery 
ware,  of  the  common  oval  form.  Some  recommend  un- 
glazed  pans  for  summer,  but  they  are  difficult  to  keep 
aweet,  as  the  milk  insinuates  itself  into  the  pores,  and  is 
apt  to  become  sour  thtfe. 

The  most  common  use  of  oowa  is  to  supply  butter  and 
cheese  nBiiTTEB  and  Chbesi],  and  sometimes  to  fiitten  calves 
^Calf]  ibr  the  butcher ;  but  the  most  nroiitable  dairj-  is  that 
which  supplies  large  towns  with  milk.  In  these  dairies 
the  system  isdiffereut.  The  cows  are  mostly  kept  in  stalls, 
and  fed  with  food  brought  to  them.  Some  dairymen  near 
Loudon  possess  several  hundred  oows,and  the  arrangement 
of  their  establishments  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  cows  are 
bought  chietly  in  the  north,  before  or  after  they  have  calved. 
They  are  seldom  allowed  to  go  to  the  bull,  but  are  kent  as 
long  as  they  can  be  made  to  give  milk  by  good  feecUng. 
When  they  are  dry,  they  ore  often  already  sufficiently  fat 
for  sole,  or  at  all  events  they  soon  &tten,  and  are  sold  to 
the  butchor.  A  succession  of  oows  is  thus  kept  up,  new 
ones  arriving  as  others  are  sold  off.  "nie  women  who  pur- 
diase  the  milk  from  the  dairyman  and  carry  it  about  for 
salfl^  come  for  it  to  the  dairy  and  milk  the  cows  twice  a 
day ;  and  as  they  welt  know  that  the  last  drop  of  milk  is 
the  richest  the  cows  are  sure  to  be  milked  quite  dry,  an 
essential  thing  in  a  dairy.  An  accurate  account  is  kept  of 
the  quantity  which  each  woman  takes,  which  is  paid  for 
weekly.  When  there  is  more  milk  than  there  is  a  demand 
for,  it  is  set  and  the  cream  is  sold  separately,  or  made  into 
butler ;  but  this  is  seldom  done  to  any  extent.  The  cows  are 
fed  on  every  kind  of  food'  that  can  increase  the  milk :  browers' 
grains  and  distillers*  wash  are  preferred,  when  they  can  be 
obtained.  The  grains  are  kept  in  large  pits,  pressed  close 
and  covered  with  earth,  under  which  circumstances  they  will 
remain  fresh  a  long  time.  Turnips  and  beet-root  are  used 
in  largo  quantities ;  but  hay  is  given  sparingly.  The  cows 
«re  generally  placed  in  pairs,  with  a  partition  wtween  every 
two  pair.  Eadi  cow  is  fastened  to  the  corner  of  the  stall, 
vnen  she  has  a  small  trougn  with  water  before  her:  thus 
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they  camiot  gore  each  other  with  their  horns.  The  forest 
dairies  about  London  are  kept  very  clean ;  but  the  liquid 
manure,  which  would  be  so  valuable  for  the  market-garden:, 
is  lost  and  runs  off  by  the  sewers.  In  Belgium  toe  urine 
would  be  contracted  for  at  the  rate  cf  21.  per  cow  per  annum, 
which  would  produce  1200^.  a  year  in  a  dairy  of  600  cowi, 
and  would  pay  a  good  interest  for  the  monev  expended  in 
constructing  large  vaulted  cisterns  under  each  cow-bouse. 

The  dairy  farms  of  England  are  chiefly  in  Gloucester- 
shire, Devonshire,  and  Cheshire.  They  require  a  smaller 
capital  than  arable  forms  of  the  same  extent ;  the  chief 
outlay  IB  the  purchase  of  cows.  The  rent  of  good  grass  land 
is  generally  higher  than  if  it  were  converted  to  arable  land  - 
and  the  risk  from  seasons,  and  from  a  variation  in  the  pni-« 
of  the  produce,  is  much  less  in  a  dairy  farm  than  in  one 
where  com  is  chiefly  culti>ated.  Hence  the  rents  are  bet- 
ter paid,  and  there  are  fewer  foilures  among  the  tenants 
but  the  profits  of  a  dairy  farm,  without  any  arable  land,  are 
not  considerable;  ,a  decent  livelihood  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  There  ia  no  chance  of  | 
profit  in  a  daiiy^of  whitdi  the  former  or  his  wife  are  not  the 
immediate  managers.  Hie  attention  required  to  minute 
particulars  can  only  be  expected  in  those  whose  profit  de- 
pends upon  it  The  dairies  of  men  of  fortune  may  be  ar- 
ranged on  the  best  and  most  convenient  plan,  and  be  indis- 
peruoble  articles  of  luxury  ;  but  the  produce  consumed  has 
always  cost  much  more  than  it  could  be  purchased  for.  A 
proper  attention  to  keeping  correct  accounts  of  ever^-  cx-  ' 
pense  will  convince  any  one  of  this  truth.  In  a  dairy  farm  ■ 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  feed  the  cows  in  winter.  It  i<  I 
usually  so  arranged,  that  the  cows  shall  be  dry  at  the  time  I 
when  food  is  most  scarce,  and  they  are  then  kept  on  infen.r 
hay,  or  straw,  if  it  can  be  procured.  It  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  a  dairy  farm  if  it  has  as  much  arable  land  atuchei  I 
to  it  as  will  employ  one  plough,  espedally  if  the  soil  be 
light;  but  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  form  must  vary  froD 
that  of  other  fiurms,  since  the  foM  raised  for  the  cows  must 
be  a  principal  object.  Com  is  a  secondary  ol^ect ;  and  ibe 
cultivation  of  mots  and  grasses  must  occupy  a  great  portisr.  | 
of  the  farm.  When  the  grasses  degenerate,  a  crop  or  twi 
of  corn  is  taken,  and  the  rotation  is  chiefly  roots,  com,  and 
grass  cut  for  hay,  until  it  wears  out  If  the  roots  are  ve" 
manured,  the  land  keeps  in  excellent  heart  The  old  vul- 
tures are  kept  for  summer  feeding.  Where  there  is'  lo 
arable  land  near  a  dairy  fkrm,  it  deserves  mature  considerc- 
tion  whether  it  will  be  advantageous  or  not  to  allow  sonii. 
of  the  pasture  to  be  ploughed  up.  It  is  often  a  danger.-'.;:  , 
experiment  where  the  sod  is  naturally  heavy,  which  is  tkt 
case  with  most  dairy  forms  in  England.  Arable  land  h-^ 
down  to  grass  for  the  purpose  of  me  dairy  seldom  producrT 
fine-flavoured  butter,  or  good  cheese;  hut  dovei-hmy  is  i>v 
cellent  fose  young  stock,  or  to  fotten  off  the  old  oows.  Lw- 
cem  is  reckoned  to  make  cows  give  veiy  good  milk, 
nothing  however  can  equal  a  rich  old  pasture,  as  all  dai^- 
men  agree. 

In  hiring  a  dairy  form,  it  is  an  object  of  great  unpot- 
ance  that  the  buildmgs  be  situated  near  the  centre  of  tht 
land,  and  that  they  be  well  constructed  and  convenien'- 
The  nature  of  the  feed  must  be  ascertained  by  experiennr 
It  is  often  impossible  to  say  by  mere  inspection  whether  i 
pasture  will  make  good  butter  or  cheese,  especially  tlr 
latter.  But  those  which  have  no  great  reputation 
often  be  highly  improved  by  draining,  and  also  by  weedier 
a  thing  too  much  n^lected  in  pastures. 

DAIS  or  DEIS,  a  word  which  ocenrs  very  frequentlv  - 
old  English  authws ;  as  in  Chaucer,  ftekigue  to  the  €*: 
tcrbury  Tilea,  v.  372. 

Wel  Mined  eche  of  hem  a  fiiytA  bnntele. 
To  altten  in  •  gLUe  heUc,  on  tbe  M*. 

lyrwhitt  apprehends  that  it  originally  signified  m 
wooden  floor  (rr.  (f  at>,  Lat  de  <u«ibut)  which  was  Iski  J 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  we  still  see  it  in  ooUege-b^--- 
and  in  most  if  not  all,  of  those  of  the  city  companies  ' 
London,  and  those  belonging  to  the  inns  of  court.    Tr . 
part  of  the  room  being  floor^  with  planks  was  called  ii- 
dfl>,  the  rest  being  either  the  bare  ground,  or,  ac  tt« . ; 
paved  with  stone ;  and  being  raised  above  the  level  of  ' 
other  parts,  it  was  called       hinSdeit.     In  royal  ia.- 
there  were  more  deises  than  one.   Christine  of  Pisa  i  H  *  ' 
Cha.  v.,  P.  iii.,  c  33)  says  that  at  a  dmner  which  CharlA  ^  ' 
of  France  ^ve  to  the  emperor  Cfaaries  IV.  in,  1377,  tl.i  i 
wen/life  dets.  /  i  j 

As  the  principal  Ki^ltltm«^«HijC^Qt^l^N}fi  a  dnf 
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be^an,  hy  a  b&turel  abuse  cfwatds,  to  be  called  itself  a  deis, 
snd  people  vere  said  to  sit  a/  M«  dgig  instead  of  at  the  table 
upr.n  the  deis.  So  ii '  Matthew  Paria,'  Vit.  Ab.,  p.  1070. 
'Priore  prandente  ad  magnam  mensam,  quam  deis  vo- 
camusP' 

Mena^,  whose  authority  has  led  later  antiquaries  to 
interpret  dtit  a  canopy,  has  eridently  csnfimiulea  dtu  with 

tiers. 

(Ducange,  Qlottary  ;  Tyrwhitt's  Notet  on  ChaMei*$  Cm- 
twb.  Tal^t,  AXo.,  Oxford,  1798,  vol.  ii.,  p.  403.) 

DAISY,  or  DAY'S  EYE,  the  little  perennial  plant 
called  BcUts  perennis  by  botanists.  Like  most  composite 
tlovent,  it  has  proved  productive  of  varieties  when  domesti- 
cated ;  but  they  have  almost  disappeared,  except  from  old- 
fashioned  or  cottage  gardens.  And  yet  the  vaneties  arc  in 
some  cases  very  pretty,  and  well  suited  fbr  an  edging  to 
bwders.  The  double-red.  the  striped,  and  the  hen-and- 
chickens  are  the  prettiest  scnrts.  The  latter  is  a  curious 
permanent  vegetable  monster,  and  derives  its  sincularname 
from  each  of  the  flower-head«  being  surrounded  by  a  quan- 
tity of  smaller  heads  half  covered  by  the  mother-head,  as  a 
brood  of  chickens  is  by  the  wing»of  the  hen.  This  circum- 
stance arises  ftum  the  leaves  or  leaflets  of  the  involucre 
generating  buds  from  their  axils,  instead  of  remaining  ste- 
rile, as  such  leaves  usually  are. 

DALACKVA  BAY  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Southern  Africa,  where  the  twenty-sixth  parallel  and  the 
thirty-third  meridian  intersect  one  another.  It  is  a  large 
bight,  extending  about  twenty  miles  east  and  west,  from  Cape 
Ingock  to  the  entrance  of  the  English  River;  twenty-two 
miles  to  the  southward  of  this  line  it  aflbrds  good  anchorage 
for  t  he  largest  vessels,  and  will  probably  some  time  be  an  im- 
portant place,  as  there  does  not  exist  between  it  and  False 
Bay,  near  Cape  Town,  any  port  in  which  a  vessel  drawing 
more  than  eight  feet  of  water  can  enter,  though  this  line  of 
roast  is  upwards  of  1 1)00  miles  in  length.  Three  rivers  enter 
the  bay;  the  Manice  or  King  George's  River,  tli«  English 
River,  and  tlie  Mapoota.  and  they  are  all  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  English  River  is  properly  an 
SDstuarv,  into  which  three  other  nvers  discharge  themselves, 
at  tho  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  bay.  On  this  sestuary, 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  ia  built  a  Portuguese  fort, 
the  most  southern  possessed  by  that  nation  in  Africa;  but 
it  is  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of  three  or  finir  houses: 
its  garrison  is  composed  of  three  officers  and  about  fifty 
Mozambique  black  st^dicrs,  with  a  governor.  The  fixt 
contains  only  a  few  rusty  oannong. 

The  country  xteax  the  shores  of  the  bay  is  low,  marshy, 
and  uufaealthy;  but  at  no  neat  distance  from  it  the  ground 
rises,  is  healthy,  well  peopled,  and  comparatively  well  cul- 
tivated. It  is  inhabited  by  three  or  four  tribes,  independent 
on  each  other.  (London,  GeogretpMcai  Journal,  iil ;  and 
Tbrelfall,  in  Bannister's  Humane  Policy,  or  Justice  to  the 
Ab(}riffine», 

DALAI  LAMA.  In  the  article  Buddba.  it  is  noticed, 
as  an  essential  point  in  the  faith  of  the  Buddhists,  that 
on  the  death  of  the  fiaunder  of  their  sect,  his  soul  be* 
came  immediately  re>embodied  in  the  person  of  another 
ruligious  chief  <^  the  Buddhist  conununi^,  and  that  in  this 
manner  the  same  Buddha  continued  to  reappear  among 
his  foUowen  in  a  succession  of  spiritual  mlns,  who  have 
by  some  writOTS  very  appronriately  been  called  Buddhist 
patriarchs.  From  the  time  woen  the  last  of  these  patriarchs 
quitted  India  and  took  his  abode  in  China  ft.  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era),  we  near  of  more 
than  one  spiritual  chief,  subordinate  to  the  patriarch,  ap- 
pearing at  the  same  time  in  the  several  countries  in  which 
Buddhism  has  become  the  prevailing  religion.  Chinese 
Iiistorians  make  mention  of  them  under  the  honorific  ap- 
ptillations  of  Preceptor  of  the  Kingdom,  Prince  of  the 
raith.  It  seems  at  an  early  age  to  have  become  a  matter 
3f  policy  with  the  secular  sovereigns  of  Buddhist  countries 
K>  attacm  these  zeligions duefi  to  their  interests;  and  thus 
WBs  laid  the  foundation  9i  an  hierarchical  system,  whfdi 
lubsequently  developed  itself  to  an  extent  without  a  parallel 
in  history.  For  eight  centuries  the  Princes  of  the  Faith 
Dontinued  in  comparative  obscurity  at  the  courts  of  Budd- 
hist sovereigns ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century 
tha  tiie  chief  residing  at  Putala,  in  Tibet,  was  by  the  vic- 
[orios  of  the  Mogols,  under  Oenkis  khan  and  his  sueeessors, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  supreme  pontiff  of  the  sect.  A  sepa- 
■ate  province  in  Tibet  was  assigned  to  him  as  hie  own  ter- 
iiory ;  and  besides  hit  ^irittul  dignity  he  beoanu^  to  a 


limited  exient,  a  temporal  monarch.  The  Tartin;  who  is 
the  fourteenth  century  put  an  end  to  the  Mogol  power  in 
Tibet,  paid  even  greater  deference  to  the  Bnddhist  pontic 
Eight  subon^te  chie&,  or  rather  as  many  inferior  incazw 
nations,  were  appointed  to  act  as  his  council;  am)  titles 
expressive  of  his  transcendent  power  and  authority  it  spirir 
tual  matters  were  conferred  upon  him.  The  word  t^mi. 
which  properly  signifies  apriest,  became  fVom  that  time  an 
illustrious  appellation.  The  title  Dalai  Lama,  t.  e^  *  The 
Priest  who  resembles  the  ocean  (in  greatness  of  mindX'  has 
been  applied  to  Uie  pontiff  since  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Occasions  fbr  jealousy  and  contention  be- 
tween the  pontiff  and  the  other  spiritual  chie^  who  resided 
in  various  parts  of  Chinese  Tartary,  could  not  be  long  want- 
ing; and  we  And  that  the  Tatter  princes,  among  whom  the 
possession  of  Tibet  and  the  neighbouring  countries  was  at 
different  times  contested,  availed  themselves  of  these  dis- 
sensions for  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests,  ^th 
all  their  professed  veneration  for  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  Dalat  Lama,  we  hear  of  more  than  one  instance  of  his 
being  deprived  of  his  dignity  and  even  of  bis  life.  Such 
the  condition  of  the  Tibetan  hierarchs  seems  to  have  re- 
mained till  within  recent  times.  The  predecessor  of  the 
Lama,  to  whom  Turner  was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the 
Bengal  government,  had  been  invited  to  visit  the  emperor 
of  China,  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pekin  (in  1780), 
under  circumstances  which  justified  the  suspicion  of  his 
having  been  poisoned.  [Lahas.]  (A.  Rimusat,  Milanges 
Asiattquet,  vol.  i.  p.  129—145.) 

DALECARLIA,  pronerly  DALARNE  (the  valley  coun 
tty),  a  province  of  Sweden,  extends  from  69"  59'  to  62*  13 
N.  lat.,  and  ttom  12*'  30'  to  16"  '40  E.  long.  Its  surihoe  is 
12.235  square  miles,  or  more  than  twice  the  area  of  York 
shire.  On  the  north  it  bordera  on  Heriedalen,  on  the  eut 
on  Gertrikland,  on  the  south  on  Westmanland,  Nerike^ 
and  Vertuland,  and  on  the  west  on  Norway. 

The  mountain-ridge,  which  divides  the  sources  of  the 
two  rivws  Dalelf  from  Lake  Famund  in  Norway,  rises  to 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  southern 
offset  of  the  Kblen  (pronounced  Tioelen)  range,  and  from  it 
there  branch  offthree  ridges  of  considerable  elevation.  The 
most  northern  separates  ue  river  Ljusnaelf  from  the  Oester 
Dalelf;  the  middle,  the  Oeater  Dafelf  ftom  the  faster  Da- 
lelf; and  the  southon  rum  bettreen  the  Waster  Dalelf  and 
theKlarelt  These  ranges  subaide  into  hills  before  they  reach 
the  meridian  vS  tin  Lake  of  Silian.  The  country  about  tha 
lake  presents  a  pleasant  intermixture  of  hills,  vall^s,  and 

Sitains,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  lower  parts  Switzcs'land 
or  scenery.  But  the  whole  country  stul  preserves  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  the  surfoceofLake  Silian  being  about 
560  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  districts  are  wao  un- 
even, but  the  heights  are  raUier  round-backed  hills  than 
mountains,  and  are  usually  covered  with  wood.  Numerous 
lakes  of  different  size  lie  between  them.  It  is  only  on 
the  borders  of  Oestrikland  that  plains  of  any  extent 
occur. 

Like  the  other  ports  of  Sweden,  Dalecarlia  abounds  with 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  principal  river  is  the  DalelC  which 
ori^mitea  in  two  powerftal  branches  on  the  mountain-range 
formmg  the  western  bounda^.  The  Oester  Dalelf  ran* 
south-«t8t,  and  after  traversmg  the  Lake  Silian  unites 
with  the  Waster  Dalelf.  which  originates  a  httle  forther 
south,  and  in  the  beginning  is  called  Fuluelf.  It  runs 
Bouth-south-eest,  but  near  Apelbo  it  turns  suddenly  to  the 
east,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  junction  with  the 
Oesterelf.  The  united  river  Dalelf  runs  south-east  to  Ave- 
stad,  and  hence  north-east  to  its  entrance  into  the  (}ulf  of 
Bothnia.  About  six  or  seven  miles  from  its  mouth  it  forma 
the  cataract  of  Elfcarleby,  the  rival  of  the  fkmous  catarast 
of  Schaffhausen  in  height  and  beau^.  Ilie  Lake  Silian  is 
from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-ei^ht  miles  long,  and  fifteen 
broad,  where  wtdeat  It  contains  several  tat  islands,  on 
one  of  which  is  a  ehurdL  The  Lake  Rnnn  is  about  ten 
miles  lonjg,  and  five  wide. 

The  winter  in  thisjmvince  is  Itmg  and  serer^  the  sum* 
mer  short  and  hot  Wheat  does  not  succeed,  but  rye  and 
barley  are  raised,  though  both  f^uentl^  suffer  firom  the 
early  night-frost  in  autumn.  The  agricultural  produce 
does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  scanty  population,  and 
the  tender  bark  of  pines  is  mixed  with  the  bread,  and  also 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  h<^.  The  cultivation  of 
potatoes  IS  rapidly  increasing. 

The  usual  domestu  animaU  are  reared,  but 
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ratber  scarce.  Game  u  abundant,  espedatly  difiiannt  kinds 
of  woodcoclu,  blackbirds,  geese,  ducks,  and  swans.  Wolves 
and  bears  frequent  the  numwous  and  extensive  forests. 
Fish  abounds  in  all  the  lakes,  except  those  near  Falun. 

The  forests  consist  of  birch,  asn,  aspen,  pines,  and  fir, 
but  they  seldom  grow  up  to  timber  trees.  The  £ruits  of 
some  kinds  of  n£as  are  gathered  fiir  domestic  use. 

Near  Falun  are  found  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  brim- 
stone. To  the  north  of  Elfeoalen,  on  the  Oester  Datelf, 
are  quarries  of  beautiful  porphyry,  in  which  a  small  number 
of  workmen  are  employed :  the  ptvphyry  ii  made  into  vases, 
candlesticks,  Sec  of  great  ele^nce. 

The  papulation  amounts  to  About  140,000,  or  alittle  man 
than  11  to  each  sauare  mile.  Except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Falun,  to  whitm  place  Ihey  are  attracted  by  the  mines, 
the  population  is  dispersed  over  the  country  in  villages, 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  foxe.  The  Dalecarlians 
■re  distinguished  by  their  stature,  courage,  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  frankness  of  character.  The  part  which 
they  took  under  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  liberating  their  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  Christian  II.,  is  always  fresh  in  their 
memory,  and  makes  them  feel  proud  of  their  name. 

Dalecarlia  forms  one  administrative  m'ovince,  or  Lan, 
called  Falun  Lan,  or  Kopparbergs  liin.  The  governw  re- 
sides at  Nofv.  Falun  and  Avestand  are  the  most  con- 
siderable plami.  [Falun.]  Nothing  is  exported  but  the 
prmluoe  of  the  mines  and  jrune,  eapeoially  birds.  (Thom- 
son ;  Schubert's  Beits  durtk  Sehueam  ;  Harriaon ;  Foiell, 
StatisHk  o/ver  Steerige,) 

D*ALEMBERT.  [ALraBBRT,  D'.J 

DALGARNO,  GEORGE.  The  following  shwt  notice  of 
this  original  but  neglected  author  is  in  Anthony-il-Wood*s 
Athma  Oxonienset,  vol.  ii.,  p.  506.  'The  reader  may  be 
pleased  to  know,  that  one  George  Dalgamo,  a  Scot,  wrote 
a  book  entitled  "  Ars  Signorum,  Vulgo  Character  Univer- 
salis et  Lingua  Philosophies,"  London,  1661.  This  book 
befare  it  went  to  press  the  author  communicated  to  Dr. 
Wilkins,  who,  from  thence  taking  a  hint  of  greater  matter, 
carried  it  on,  and  brought  it  up  to  that  which  you  see  ex- 
tant This  Dalgamo  was  born  at  Old  Aberdeen,  and  bred 
in  the  university  of  New  Aberdeen ;  taught  a  private  gram- 
raar^ohpol  with  good  suocesa  fiir  about  thirty  years  together 
in  the  parishes  ^  St.  Michael  and  St  Mary  Magdalen  in 
Oxford ;  wrote  also  "  Didascalooophiu,  or  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Tutor;"  and  dying  of  a  fever  on  the  28th 
Aueust.  1687,  aged  sixty,  or  more,  was  buried  in  the  n  rth 
ho^  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalen.'  According  to 
the  above  account,  Dalgarno  was  born  in  or  before  the  year 
1627,  and  he  must  have  been  residing  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1657 ;  whether  previous  to  that  time,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  it  may  not  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  be  went 
to  Oxford  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  that  seat  of 
learning.  Ferbapg  he  lived  there  in  the  twofold  capacity  of 
student  and  teacher :  Anthony  Wood's  wtnrk  professes  only 
to  give  a  history  of  all  the  writers  and  bishops  who  have 
had  their  education  in  the  fiunous  university  of  Oxford, 
Ice.  From  the  works  vhtch  Dalgamo  left  behind  him,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  he  was  a  man  of  original  talent, 
and  of  great  acquirements;  his  speculations  concerning  a 
universal  language,  a  fevourite  subject  with  the  learned 
men  of  his  time,  undoubtedly  preceded  those  of  bishop 
Wilkins,  at  that  time  dean  of  Ripon,  and  he  received  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  the  bii^op  of  Salisbary,  Dr. 
John  Wallis,  and  others,  that  he  had  discovered  a  secret 
*  which  by  the  learned  men  (tf  former  ages  had  been 
reckoned  among  the  desiderata  of  learning.*  We  have 
carefully  sooght  for  some  acknowledgment  of  the  merits 
of  Dal^mo  in  the  '  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character*  of 
bishop  Wilkins,  but  the  name  of  this  obaoore  man  is  not 
(Htce  mentioned,  though  asiistanee  from  oUiota  is  notieed, 
Muong  whom  the  name  Dr.  Ward  appears.  Wilkine*i 
work  was  pidilished  in  1668.  Its  appaaranee  had  been 
delayed  for  two  yean  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  whole  im- 
pression, when  nearly  printed,  with  the  eXoeptioQ  of  two 
copies,  having  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  Lcradon. 
AAowing  for  this  delay,  Dalnjmo's  work  had  the  priority 
bv  several  years,  and  Dr.  Wilkins  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  it  'before  it  went  to  press.'  This  treatise,  '  Axs 
SignorUm,'  &&,  exhibits  a  classification  of  ideas,  and  a 
senes  of  arbitrary  signs  or  characters  adapted  to  the  classi- 
fication, so  as  to  represent  each  idea  by  a  specific  eha* 
raoter,  without  reforence  to  any  languaee  of  words.  All 
timw  pataoaa  who  an  aequaiated  wUh  Uw  Essav  of  Wil- 


kins will  see  the  germ  of  it  in  thia  deugn  of  DnIgamoV 
The  Didasralocopbus  develops  views  on  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  both  oomprehensivp  and  practiral.    It  it 
a  truly  philosophical  guide,  by  which  the  writer  shows  bow 
capable  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  of  understanding  and  apply- 
ing  a  written  language,  and  of  their  capacity  to  speak  and 
to  understand  the  apeech  of  other  persons.    He  shows  that 
tho  art  of  teaching  this  class  of  persons  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense,  perseverance,  and  ordinary  patience, 
under  a  teacher,  fertile  in  expedieota.  and  one  who  is  aUe 
to  turn  even  disadvantages  ud  diffleulties  to  %  good  ar- 
oonnt   Hovrational  is  the  following:  'When  your  nebolar 
is  got  over  this  difficult  of  knowing  and  writing  his  letien, 
then  imitate  the  way  of  the  nursery-   Let  uHU  and  Juaat- 
duM,  variety  and  neceuity.  invite  and  spur  him  on ;  spe- 
cially if  he'be  young,  or  of  a  lache  (trilling)  temper.  Yob 
must  not  be  too  grammatical  in  ttecfaing,  till  you  find  hii 
capacity  will  bear  it ;  he  must  not  be  dealt  with  as  school- 
boys, who  are  often  punished  for  not  learning  what  is  above 
their  capacity.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  understand  the  word 
or  sentence  proposed,  without  parsing  every  word  or  ivl- 
lable  :  for  this  is  all  the  use  of  language  that  not  only  chil- 
dren, but  even  people  of  age  that  are  illiterate  have.'  {Di- 
datcaloeophui,  p.  S3.)    Much  might  be  extracted  from  this 
little  treatise  to  show  how  correct  were  Dalgamo'a  ideas  on 
general  iDstniction.  as  well  as  how  Bceantely  he  bad  em- 
ployed his  thoughts  on  the  teaching  of  the  deaC   Hk  stj)e 
lis  quaint  and  pedantie,  and  ntfher  abounds  with  long  and 
I  technological  words,  which  serve  m  exhilnt  the  learning  ef 
the  autlmr  more  tban  to  increase  the  perspicui^  of  his 
work.   But  this  must  be  excused ;  it  was  the  garb  which 
learning  assumed  in  bis  day.  In  the  article  Dacttlolort  a 
representation  of  Dalffamo's  hand-alphabet  is  given.  It 
is  a  gratifieation  to  find  that  his  works  are  likely  to  be  pre- 
served, as  they  have  been  privately  reprinted  by  Lord  Cock 
burn  and  Mr.  Thomas  Maitland,  and  prefienteu  to  the  Han- 
land  Club  of  Glasgow.   Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  has  on  uH<e 
than  one  oc-casion  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Dalgamo:  bt 
mentions  him  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  tbc 
'  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,*  as  the  author  of  a  veri 
ingenious  Oaet,  entitled  '  An  Signorum  ;*  and  in  hii  at- 
count  of  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  born  blind,  and  deaf  ano 
dumb,  he  saya,  '  I  feel  myself  called  on  to  lay  hold  tt  li* 
only  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  me,  of  leaening  ficx 
oblivion  the  name  of  a  Scottish  writer  whoae  merits  ban 
been  strangely  overlooked  both  by  his  contemporaries  au 
by  his  successors.   The  person  I  allude  to  is  George  IX- 
gamo,  who,  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  yean  ago, 
led  by  his  own  sagacity  to  adopt  d  prior%  the  same  geoenJ 
conclusions  ooneerning  the  education  of  the  dnmb,  o^vhi- 1 
the  experimental  disoovarj,  and  the  happy  ^pUcaiin 
have,  in  our  times,  relleeted  nioh  merited  liiatra  on  tiw 
name  of  Sicard.' 
DALKEITH.   [EniNBtiBOii,  Shikk  of.] 
OALMATIA,  the  Kingdom  of,  the  moat  Hrathera  pu 
sesnon  of  the  ennm  «  Aurtiia,  ocmaista  at  a  nairs* 
maritime  tract  and  nnmHons  islands^  fonnins  pnrt  of  ik 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Adriatic,  and  lying  batwcen  42" 
and  45°N.  lat  and  14°  and  19*  E.  long.    Ihe  Goneiahk 
of  Carlstadt,  in  Hungary,  bounds  it  on  the  north:  tk 
Turkish  sandshak  of  Iskenderia  on  the  east;  and  tk 
Adriatic  on  the  south  and  west   It  ia  not  a  compact  trrr- 
tory,  inasmuch  as  the  circle  of  Ragusa  is  disjoined  fits 
the  rest  of  Dalmatia  by  two  tonguea  of  land,  the  Klek  .' 
the  vest,  and  the  Suttorina  on  the  east  whit^  are  Turkic 
The  area,  inclusive  of  the  islands,  and  acoordine  to  tik 
most  recent  estimate,  is  about  5098  square  miles  :  BtuoKX 
bach,  however,  states  it  to  be  5743.    Dalnudia  is  diTid^. 
into  four  circles,  Zara  and  Spalatro,  which  eonstitute  Oi: 
Dalmatia*  and  Raguaa  (the  territory  of  the  former  repcb^ 
of  that  name)  and  Cattarok  whwh  km  Mow  Dalnau. 
ITw  whole  sorihea  of  Dalmatia  it  a  aeriea  of  moBBtaj- 
ranges,  some  of  which  extend  even  into  the  Adriatic 
form  islands  with  their  loftier  summits.   Wkh  the  exccr 
tion  of  the  Vellehich  on  the  Hungarian  brander,  vhirh 
longs  to  the  Julian  Alps,  all  theae  rangea  are  continttati>  s» 
of  tlMf  Dinario  Alpa.   The  It^iest  summits  among  tbrx 
are  the  Dinara,  irbioh  is  5670  feet  high,  and  gives  its 
to  the  main  chain,  the  Promina,  north  of  Demia,  3£i 
tbe  SvU^a,  east  of  Demis,  4750;  Mount  Uosor,  *2. 
Mount  Manan,  on  the  peninsula  next  Spalatro,  and  i» 
Biokovo.  near  Maoarsca,  which  is  5520  feet   To  the  m-- 
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IS  the  Duboneza,  the  most  Bouthern  moutitain  m  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  Montenegrin  heights  encircle 
the  gulf  of  Cattaro.  The  general  character  of  the  Dal- 
Toatian  mountains  is  bleak  and  bare :  they  are  fall  of 
fissures,  ravines,  and  chasms,  and  in  many  placet  altogether 
without  sou.  Limeitoiw  is  the  prevailing  rock.  The  nu- 
merous islands  which  line  the  coast  have  originated  in  the 
breaking  up,  bjr  some  violent  action,  of  masses  of  tAmj  and 
sandstone,  while  the  limestone  masses,  being  of  mmar 
composition,  have  been  left  standing.  The  whole  line  of 
coast  is  barren  and  naked,  except  alrag  the  narrow  tract 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  base  of  the  mountains; 
forests  and  underwood  lie  interspersed  at  their  feet ;  the 
back^und  is  formed  by  a  continued  line  of  dreary 
precipitQiis  heights,  seldom  less  than  2500  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. The  coast  is  indented  in  numerous  points,  and 
affords  abundance  of  excellent  harbours.  The  interior  of 
the  country  is  fUrrowed  by  glens  and  valleys,  many  of 
which  are  stony  and  sterile ;  even  the  plain  extending  m>m 
Novegradi  to  the  Kerka  is  covered  with  stones.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Austrian  empire  which  haa 
to  wild  and  desolate  an  aspect  as  Dalmatia. 

Few  countries  are  so  pooriy  sappUed  wtUi  water,  many 
parts  being  destitute  of  water  nt  even  for  the  uw  of  cattle: 
the  islands  in  particular  mffisr  greatly.  The  Dalmatian 
livers  run  mosUy  from  east  to  west  into  the  Adriatic. 
Among  the  larger  streams  are  the  Zennanya  (antiently 
the  Tedanius),  which  enters  from  the  Hungarian  Military 
Frontiers,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  27  miles,  falls  into 
the  bight  of  Horlacb,  near  Novigrad ;  the  Kerka  (antiently 
the  Titius),  which  rises  above  Knin,  issues  from  a  grotto, 
fbrms  se^-er&l  cascades  and  five  magniflcent  fells,,  particu- 
larly that  by  Scardona,  in  its  course  of  about  51  miles, 
ud,  after  receiving  the  Cicola,  tlowg  into  the  Adriatic  near 
Sebenico.  The  Cettinu  (Tiluruu  or  Nestus),  which  springs 
from  the  foot  of  the  Yerebiza,  near  Vrilo,  haa  two  falls  m 
its  eoorae  of  about  60  miles,  one  of  which  is  from  90  to 
100  feet  in  hOj^ht,  and  occurs  near  Velika-Gubowicja :  the 
banks  of  this  nver  are  extremely  wild,  and  ^nerally  pre- 
cipitous, until  it  reaches  a  fine  valley  near  Amussa,  where  it 
enters  the  Adriatic  The  Narenta  (Sato  of  the  antients), 
the  broadest  river  in  Dalmatia,  enters  it  from  Turkey, 
and,  after  watering  it  fer  about  ten  miles,  parts  into  two 
channels  at  Fort  Ovus,  and  reaches  the  canal  of  Narenta 
thruugh  ten  arms.  Its  waters  are  saltish  until  tt  receives 
theNorin  at  Torre  di  Norin.  Among  the  smaller  rivers  are 
the  Siakotina  and  Ombla. 

The  islands  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  form  several  fine 
channels,  which  are  sheltered  bom  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
Adriatic:  they  are  here  called  canals,  and  take  their  names 
from  the  adjacent  islands ;  such  are  the  canals  of  Morlak, 
Qaamarola,  Zara,  and  Pasman,  Mezzo,  Spolatro,  Ijssa, 
Curzola,  Narenta,  &c 

Dalmatia  is  fliU  of  lakes,  all  of  which  become  more  or 
lew  dry  in  hot  weather,  except  the  Vrana,  to  the  south- 
east «f  Zara,  which  is  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  .a 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  contains  an  area  of  about  8570 
i^rea,  and  lias  brackish  water.  The  lakes  of  Novigrad, 
Vezero  (the  dry  bed  of  which  is  at  times  cultivated),  Narin, 
Kadin,  Trocklian,  Prelosaz,  &c.  become  dry  at  certain 
masons  ftom  the  want  of  natural  springs.  None  of  tb* 
numerous  mineral  springs  have  yet  been  turned  to  account, 
except  the  warm  sulphureous  springs  at  Spalatro  and  Salona. 

No  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is  so  hot  as  Dalmatia. 
[q  the  lowlands  the  date-bearing  palm,  the  American  aloe, 
■nd  the  Cactus  opuntia  thrive  in  many  districts  in  the  open 
Uf'  The  almond  blossoms  m  January.  Among  the 
noustains,  where  the  snow  sometimes  continues  tillHay 
ud  even  June,  ihe  climate  is  much  bleaker.  Near  the 
of  Zara,  about  the  canal  of  the  Narenta,  and  else- 
where on  the  Adriatic,  the  exhalations  which  arise  from 
ntensive  swamps  render  the  climate  very  unhealthy, 
"inter  is  characterized  by  six  weeks  of  uninterrupted  rain. 

The  arid  character  of  tlie  ,soil  renders  Dalmatia  on 
M  whole  unsuited  to  agriculture.  But  there  are  parts 
'<r  the  country,  such  as  the  districts  around  Demis,  Muk, 
Sign,  which  mi^ht  be  cultivated  with  success,  but  for 
the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  people.  Thts  want  of 
"^ler  and  sheltering  woods  is  another  obstacle  to  culti- 
vation. Turkey  and  Hungary  supply  the  constant  defl- 
KKncy  in  the  crops  of  grain,  which  do  not  frimish  more 
thaanx  or  at  most  eight  mouths' consumption.  Thewhdo 
"nooAt  of  oimble  land  do«a  not  exceed  191.190  Paduan 


eampi.  Barley  and  oats  are  the  com  mostly  growfl.  Flp 
may  be  termed  almost  the  staple  produce  of  the  oonntry  ■ 
the  export  is  about  645,000  pounds  weight  yeariy.  The 
oil  is  of  superior  quality,  and  used  by  the  natives  in- 
stead of  butter;  y*t  alrave  21.000  barrels  are  annuidly 
exported.  Much  wi'ie  of  a  strong  quality  is  made;  the 
deeper  the  colour,  the  more  pownfril  the  liquor:  the 
Vino  Nero,  a  red  wip^  is  nearly  Uaok,  and  the  white  win* 
as  deep  in  colour  as  Mal^:  the  Monenin  del  Teodo 
is  the  best.  About  8,000,000  goUims  (the  wMe  pro- 
duce being  about  9,120,000)  per  annum  are  exported  to 
Fiume,  Trieste,  and  Venice.  Almonds,  dates,  aried  cur- 
rants, citrons,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  other  fhiits  ar« 
exported.  The  country  abounds  ni  timber,  but  being  in 
the  interior,  it  is  almost  inaccessible:  the  forests  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast  hare  been  exhausted.  The 
coast  fisheries  employ  about  8000  hands-  the  staple  kinds 
of  fish  are  the  Sardinia  and  the  tunny,  both  of  which  are 
exported  in  a  dried  or  salted  state.  The  rivers  too  are 
well  supplied,  particularly  with  the  salmon-trout,  which 
attains  an  enormous  size.  Altogether,  the  value  of  this 
branch  of  trade  is  estimated  at  300,0002.  a  year  and  up- 
wards. At  some  sfMts  the  coral  fishery  i«  productive, 
especially  near  Sebenieo.  The  Horlaks  convert  the  bt  of 
the  frog  into  an  oil,  which  they  employ  for  various  piuv 
posea.   Honey  and  wax  are  produced  in  some  qnantitiea. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  on  a  limited  scale :  the  breeds  are 
inferior  and  small :  the  whole  stock  of  oxen,  cows,  sheep, 
and  goats  is  not  estimated  at  more  than  about  800,000, 
of  which  53,000  only  are  oxen.  The  number  of  draught 
and  saddle-horses  is  about  22,500,  and  of  mules  about 
3906.  Pains  are  taking,  by  the  introduction  of  Merinos, 
to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  the  native  race  being  of 
diminutive  size,  and  the  fleece  short  and  coarse.  The 
stock  of  goats  and  swine  is  limited;  but  poultry,  except 
geese  and  ducks,  plentiftd.  Here  has  in  fact  been  a  great 
diminution  in  ttie  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sneep 
during  the  last  thirty  years ;  for  it  appears  by  the  returns 
of  1808  to  have  amounted  at  that  tune  to  1,271,218,  ol 
which  there  were  1,105,078  sheep  alone. 

Of  wild  animals,  Dalmatia  possesses  the  Ciaghio,  or 
wild  dog,  wol^  fox,  and  hare,  hut  it  has  no  deer:  swani, 
pelicans,  Ihlcons,  vultures,  owls,  turkeys,  and  other  wild 
fowl  are  abundant. 

Dalmatia  is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  limestone, 
gypsum,  coal,  pitch,  asphaltum,  and  sea  salt.  No  precious 
metals  have  been  discovered,  although  Pliny  (iii.)  reports 
that  the  Dalmatian  mines  yielded  as  much  as  50  pounds 
weight  of  gold  per  diem  in  Nero's  time.  These  mines, 
however,  cannot  nave  been  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
territory  of  Dalmatia. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the 
Sclavonian  hordes,  who  invaded  these  parts  in  the  seventh 
century  and  drove  3ut  the  old  inhabitants.  The  language 
of  the  country  is  tlie  Herzogovine  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian, 
but  Italian  is  the  prevalent  tongue  among  the  well-educated 
classes,  and  is  used  in  the  public  offices  and  courts.  The 
remainder  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Italians  (about 
40,000),  who  are  spread  throughout  the  maritime  towns 
and  sea-coast ;  Bosnian  Greeks  (about  1 0,000)  and  Servian 
Morlaks  (about  80,000),  both  of  whom  took  refuee  here 
from  persecution  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Morlaks 
or  MoTofackiy  i.  e.  Servians,  who  dwell  next  the  sea  (Mora), 
inhabit  the  mountain-districts  of  the  Zara  and  Ragiisa  and 
some  of  the  islands :  the  wild  Montenemn  is  of  this  race. 
The  population  of  Dalmatia,  which  had  been  on  the  in 
crease  m  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  inasmuch 
as  the  numbers  rose  from  856,863  in  1808  to  305,671  in 
1815,  and  324,075  in  1822  fell  to  323,112  in  1825,  and 
according  to  Blumenbach,  cannot  now  be  estimated  at  more 
than  320,000.  In  general  the  Dalmatian  is  of  good  stature, 
muscular,  robust,  hardy  in  his  habits,  and  f^gw  in  his  diet 
he  lives  much  in  the  open  air  and  under  tents.  The  poorest 
man  drinks  his  wine,  and  eats  his  salad,  fig,  and  melon :  he 
is  hospitable  and  talkative,  but  cunning,  and  addicted  to 
lying  and  theft.  There  are  some  Grermaos  and  about  506 
Jews  settled  in  the  country,  the  latter  of  whom  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Spanish  colonistii,  who  were  expelled  from 
Spain  about  the  year  1502.  Some  few  Greeks  are  settled 
in  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  several  tribes  of  gqisus,  m  ntmibei 
about  1800*  who  chiefly  faaant  the  neighbourhood  of  Verlika 
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yroAuad  bj  at  least  fbor-fifthi  of  (lie  peoole.  The  eccle- 
■iastical  establishment  consists  of  the  anihbisbop  of  Zara 
and  ifae  5  bishops  of  SpaUtro,  Ragusa,  Sebenico,  Lesina 
with  Liaw,  and  finzza  and  Cattara:  they  have  under  them 
37Souresof  souls*  60  ^nasteries,  and  9  nunneries.  Thein- 
luhitant^  who  profess  the  Greek  fi^th>  are  iu  church-matters 
subordinate  to  a  bishop  resident  at  Sebenico  and  the  vicar- 
general  at  Caltaro,  under  vhom  are  1 1  monasteries  and 
119  beneflees. 
Dalnutia  is  divided  into  the  following  circles: — 
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f  Zu«.  c«p.or  Dklmatia,  7900  in- 
\    hablUnts :   Sebenko,  4000  ; 
i    SoontoniL.  1900. 
(  Sp>Utn>,  up..  730D :  Tim  or 
1    TraxhM,  9900:  M>cararB.  1300. 
HaiCnu,  cap.,  5000;  Cuiaola,  6900. 
CkUwv,  wp^  9600. 

5743 

330,000 

26 

The  circle  of  Zara  comprises  the  Quameric,  Dalmatian, 
and  Culadio  islands ;  that  of  Spalatro,  the  islands  of  Zirona 
Grande,  Bua,  Solta,  Lissa,  Brazza,  and  Lesina ;  and  that  of 
Jtagusa,  the  islands  of  Calamotta,  Meleda,  lagosta,  Cur- 
sola,  and  Pelsgosa  Maggiore. 

Dttlmatia  contains  9  municipal  towns,  14  market-town^ 
and  988  villages,  and  about  63,500  houses.  The  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  there  is  no  represen- 
tative body  or  provincial  states  as  in  the  native  dominions 
of  Austria;  but  certain  districts  and  towns  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  pos- 
sessed when  under  the  dominion  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Poglizza  alono,  a  mountain  district  of  about  16,000  or 
17,000  souls,  including  several  Hungarian  and  Bosnian 
nobles,  in  the  circle  of  Spalatro,  is  so  far  independent  that 
it  elects  its  Gran  Conte,  or  governor,  and  its  local  elders 
and  marastrates,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people 
called  Zdor,  which  is  held  every  year  in  the  plains  of 
Gatta.  Every  male  n  a  soldier,  uid  the  district  pays  a 
tribute  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  general  administration  of 
a£hirs  in  Dalmatia  is  vested  in  the  Gubernium  or  ^ern- 
ment-board  established  at  Zara,  which  receives  its  instruo- 
tions  from  the  (%ancery  and  minister  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  Vienna.  Each  dicle  is  divided  into  districts ;  each 
district  into  *  Haupt-gemeinden,*  or  head  communities ; 
and  each  of  the  latter  consists  of  *  Unter-gemeinden,'  or 
subordinate  communities.  At  the  head  of  each  circle,  in 
civil  matters,  is  a  '  Pretoria of  each  head  community,  a 
'  Podesta,'  or  '  Sandako  ;*  and  of  each  subordinate  com- 
monity,  a  *  Capo-villa,'  or  '  Casnazzo.* 

The  revenues  of  Dalmatia  arise  from  the  imperial  do- 
mains, whidi  yield  about  10,000/.  per  annum;  the  regalia, 
which  include  Uie  monopoly  of  salt,  about  26,000/. ;  the 
direct  taxes,  about  39,000/. ;  and  the  indirect  taxes,  about 
21,000/.:  altogether  about  93,000/1  a  year.  Von  Lichten- 
stem  estimates  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  military 
establishments,  at  about  72,900/.  per  annum.  Dalmatia 
furnishes  four  battalions  of  Sharpshooters  for  the  imperial 
service. 

The  manu&cturing  industry  of  this  country  is  very 
small,  and  scarcely  adequate  to  supply  its  common  wants : 
it  is  conBoed  to  the  townspeople,  and  its  main  branches  are 
shipbuilding  and  the  distillery  of  spirits,  among  which  the 
liqueur  called  Haraschino-RtMoglio  has  obtained  European 
celebrity.  Here  and  there  o  little  flax  and  cotton  are  ^un, 
and  small  quantities  of  woollen  cloth,  coverlids,  house  linen, 
tape,  and  coarse  cottons,  twine,  cordage,  and  nettings,  soap, 
vinegar,  leather,  and  hats  are  mack.  Vor  even  othn 
artide  of  neceuily  or  comfort  Dalmatia  is  dopenoent  on 
other  countries.  'There  is  clay,'  says  Blumenbach,  *hut 
no  potter;  quartz,  but  no  glass-work ;  timber,  but  no  car- 
penter ;  Ihne,  but  no  kiln ;  cools,  but  no  mine ;  iron,  but  no 
furnace ;  skins,  but  no  leather-maker ;  and  rags,  hut  no 
paper-mill.  To  this  hour  the  hand-mill  is  univcreally  used.* 
What  must  be  the  state  of  a  country  of  which  even  a  native 
eao  thus  write! 

Favoured  as  Dalmatia  is  by  its  situation  and  numerous 
ports,  its  commerce  is  comparatively  small.  The  prin- 
C9W tries  with  which  it  trades  we  the  maritime  iro- 


vinces  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey.    To  the  first  tvs 

countries  it  exports  wine,  olives,  oils,  brandy,  figs,  salt 
pitch,  bark,  salted  ilsh,  hides,  wool,  wax.  hone~,  fruit.  &r. 
and  to  Turkey  the  same  products,  besides  f(tt«gn  produr« 
and  manufactures.  It  has  also  some  transit  trade,  lu 
returns  from  Turkey  consist  of  homed  and  failed  cattle, 
cheese,  wools  and  hides,  com,  wood  for  fuel,  drugs,  &c. 
Dalmatia  is  not  included  with  {be  other  Austrian  posses- 
sions under  its  onerous  system  of  customs-imports,  and  its 
trade  is  thmfore  almost  unshackled.  The  Dalmatians  are 
well  known  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  as  excellent 
mariners,  and  possess  between  2900  and  3000  ireaoek  of 
their  own.  varying  in  burthen  from  40  to  SOO  ions:  thetr 
beet  ships  are  constructed  aliHig  the  coast  of  Cattara. 

The  Austriaos  firand  the  country  in  a  wretched  state  t4 
isntvance,  fbr  the  Venetians  had  done  nothii^  whatever 
{or  its  intellectual  improvement.  But  the  present  gm  em- 
inent has  commenced  the  good  work  by  making  pecuniar)- 
grants  far  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  lower  orders, 
and  for  encour^ing  the  clergy  to  give  instruction  to  thei: 
flocks.  A  normal  seminary  and  scnool  for  girls  have  been 
opened  at  Zara ;  national  sshools  of  a  superiOT  class  have 
been  established  at  Spalatro,  Macarsca,  Ragusa,  Cattan>, 
Sebenico,  and  Lesina,  independently  of  the  schools  attached 
to  the  convents.  And  for  the  more  affluent  dassea,  g>m- 
nasia  have  been  instituted  in  Zara,  Spalatro,  and  Ragusa, 
and  a  lyceum  or  species  of  university  at  Zira,  in  nliidi 
town  there  are  likewise  an  occleaiastical  seminary,  an  ob- 
stetrical school,  and  a  coll^  for  educating  37  pupils  at  the 
public  expense.  The  benevolent  institutions  are  as  >et 
confined  to  the  hospitals  and  foun^ng  asylums  at  Zara, 
Sebenico,  Spalatro,  Lesina,  and  Cattaro,  and  the  infirmair 
at  Ragusa. 

Dalmatia  derives  its  name  from  the  Dalmatine.  a  ^mtV. 
district  between  Sebenico  and  Scordana.  Its  territorj-  m 
former  days  was  much  more  extensive  than  at  prefent. 
The  Dalmatians  long  resisted  the  Ronions,  but  Augustus 
brought  them  under  tbe  Roman  dominion.  (Strab.,  p..1]  j.i 
After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  the  country 'became  a 
prey  to  the  Gotlu  and  Avari  successively, and  the  latter  main- 
tained possession  of  it  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  swarms  of  Scla- 
vonians.  This  peo|de  erected  it  into  an  independent  sum;- 
reignty,  which  endured  until  overthrown  by  ladislaus,  km^- 
of  Hungary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century :  ibj 
monarch  annexed  tlte  whole  of  it,  the  maritime  towns  cnli 
excepted,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Magy&rs.  These  toT-^: 
among  which  was  Zara,  the  most  important  of  them,  bx: 
long  been  under  the  special  protection  of  Venice,  wl-^: 
avaUed  itself  of  the  connexion  to  extend  its  sway  over  oihx 
parts  of  the  country,  and  bring  the  greater  part  of  D:-.- 
matia  under  subjection.  That  portion  which  lay  on  :i£ 
right  bank  of  the  Zermanya,  and  which  Hungary  retaici  i 
lost  the  name  of  Dalmatia  altogethra* ;  and  the  same  '.r- 
curred  with  regard  to  the  portion  which  forms  part 
Bt^nia,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  by  whum  :: 
was  erected  into  the  sandshak  of  Hersek.  Tba  AustridL.* 
acquired  the  Venetian  part  of  Dalmatia  in  1798  under  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  (Blumenbach ;  Auttrian  ^ncr- 
dopeedia  ;  Ven  Lichtenstem ;  Hassel ;  Stein  ;  Roprer. 

DALRYMPLE  FAMILY.  The  surname  ofthis  fami.. 
is  derived  from  the  lands  of  Dalrymple,  in  the  shire  of  A} :. 
of  which,  in  remote  times,  the  chief  of  the  house  wa«  IC" 
prietor.  The  fomily  appears  to  liave  been  of  importac  c 
very  early,  fbr  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  III.,  Dubi-^ 
Dal  rumpitl  had  a  charter  of  the  office  of  Toscheodorarh  '■ 
principal  executive  officer  of  the  crown)  in  Nithsdale:  mza 
m  1462  James  de  Dalrymple  was  clericus  regis. 

The  lands  of  Stair,  whence  Ifae  viscounty  and  earli'  i: 
are  derived,  came  into  the  &mily  by  William  de  Dalr^mpii- 
who  became  possessed  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  fiAc«.iL  J 
century  by  his  marriage  with  his  rdation,  Agnes  Keui>f^>. 
heiress  of  the  estate.  The  son  of  these  partiea  married  > 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Chalmers,  of  Gadgirth,  in  the  raxrx 
shire,  whose  first  ancestor  had  held  the  high  olBce  at  chac- 
berlain  of  Scotland ;  and  in  lineal  descent  finm  him  w 
James  de  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  who  married  Janet,  daughter 
of  Kenne^  of  Knockdaw,  and  by  her  had 

James  Dalryicple,  first  viscount  Stair.  He  was  Vrs 
m  May,  1619,  at  Dummurchte,  in  the  parish  of  Ban. 
coun^  of  Ayr,  and  lost  his  &ther  before  he  had  >' 
tained  his  fifm  year.  At  that  tender  age  he  was  left  undc 
thegu«rdi«»shipof  ^g,i»^^,j5<jj^™^  hu*b.=^ 
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upwards  of  tMrtjr  Tean    His  early  edacation  was  acquired 

ai  the  school  of  Mauchl.n,  whence,  at  the  af^e  of  fourteen 
years,  he  was  removed  to  the  college  of  Glasgow,  where, 
applying  himself  closely  to  his  studies,  he  gained  the  ap- 
probation of  his  teachers,  and  qualified  himself  for  taking 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1 637.  He  left  college  the  following 
year,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  obtained  a 
captain's  commission  in  tbe  earl  of  Glencairn's  regiment 

About  this  time  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow  became  vacant,  and  having,  by  tbe  advice  of 
some  of  ^e  professors,  become  a  candidate,  be  was  in  1641, 
being  then  twenty-two  years  old,  appointed  to  the  place 
after  a  companUve  triaL  It  was  then  the  praottce  for 
every  regent  to  swear  at  taking  office  to  demit  on  his  mar- 
riage. This  Dalryiaple  did.  and  having  in  1643  married 
Margaret  Ross,  co-heiress  of  the  estate  of  BalnetlinWigton, 
he  resigned  tbe  chair,  but  was  soon  afterwards  re-appointed. 
In  this  place  he  sedulously  pursued  his  studies,  and  par- 
ticularly the  study  of  the  civil  law,  with  the  view  to  the 
profession  of  tbe  law,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  tbe  Roman 
jurisprudence  was  then  of  great  moment.  In  1647  be 
resigned  his  chair,  came  to  Edinbui^h,  and  after  the  usual 
trials,  was  admittt;d  an  advocate  on  the  17th  February, 
]648.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Scottish  parliament  to  treat 
with  Charles  II.,  then  an  exile  in  Holland^  for  bis  return  to 
his  native  dominions.  He  held  tbe  same  office  in  the  more 
successful  mission  of  1650,  and  was  on  that  oecaaion  par- 
ticularly noted  for  his  *  abilities,  stneerity,  and  moderation.* 
In  1 654  we  And  him  on  a  committee  of  four,  deputed  by 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  wait  upon  the  judges  for  tbe 
purpose  of  getting  .the  antient  form  out  of  the  Outer  House 
restored :  and  he  was  indeed  well  known  both  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  country. 

During  tbe  Protectorate  bo  was  recommended  to  Crom- 
well by  General  Monk,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  session.  In  his  letter,  dated  from 
£(linburgh,  23rd  June,  1657,  Monk  says,  *  I  make  bold  to 
mention  to  your  highness  one  Mr.  James  Dalrymple,  as  a 
person  fit  to  be  a  jud^e,  being  a  very  honest  man,  a  good 
lawyer,  and  one  of  considerable  estate.  There  is  scarce  any 
Scotsman,  or  Englishman  who  hath  been  much  in  Scot- 
land, but  knows  faim,  of  whom  your  highness  may  enquire 
farther  concerning  him.'  The  general  wrote  again  to  the 
Protector  on  the  subject  a  few  days  after,  and  on  the  1st 
July,  1657.  Dalrymple  took  his  seat  on  the  bench. 

At  the  Restoration  he  went  to  London  with  the  earl  of 
Cassilis  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  king.  On  that  occasion 
ttte  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  by 
letter,  dated  Whitehall,  14th  February,  1661,  he  was  also 
nominated  one  of  tbe  lords  of  session.  He  was  soon  after- 
ward:).  much  annoyed  however  by  the  declaration  enacted 
in  1663,  and  continuing  to  refuse  signing  it,  his  place  was 
declared  vacant  19th  January,  1664.  He  thereupon  set  out 
with  his  eldest  son  on  a  tour  to  the  continent  ,*  and  having 
waited  on  the  king  at  London  on  his  return,  his  m^esty 
allowed  him  to  qualify  his  subseription  to  the  Declaration, 
and  restored  him  to  liis  seat.  As  a  forther  proof  of  the 
royal  favour,  he  was  created  a  baronet  on  the  2nd  June  of 
the  above  year,  1664 ;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John 
Gilmour,  he  was  appointed  presdent  of  the  court  o[  session 
7th  January,  1671. 

On  the  28th  February,  1672,  his  eldest  son,  John,  was 
admitted  an  advocate  before  the  court :  on  the  25th  June, 
1675,  his  next  son,  James,  was  admitted;  and  his  third 
son.  Hew,  on  the  23rd  February,  1 677.  A  short  time  before 
this  last  date,  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  'having 
taken  into  consideration  tbe  many  great  and  signal  services 
done  to  the  city  by  Sir  James  Dttlrymple,  president  of  the 
court  of  session,'  resolved  that  his  house-rent  should  be 
paid  by  the  town  during  his  life,  as  alto  tiiot  of  all  his  sue- 
cesaora  in  office. 

l>alrymple  continued  president  till  the  year  1681,  when,  on 
account  of  his  conduct  on  occasion  of  the  Test  Act,  he  was 
superseded,  and  found  it  necesssiy  to  retire  into  Holland. 

In  1681  he  published  his  'Institutions  of  the  Law 
of  Scotland,'  the  work  of  a  great  and  philosophic  mind, 
but  one  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Ro- 
in:<ii  jurisprudence:  it  gave  consistency  to  the  body  of 
Sots  law ;  and  till  our  own  day  has  guided  the  determina- 
lions  of  the  Scottish  lawyers.  From  his  retirement  at 
den  he  transmitted  to  the  Edinburgh  press  his  '  De- 
^it.ions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  1661  to  1681  ;*  the 


first  volume  appearing  m  1684,  and  the  second  m  1687 
And  in  1686  ne  published  at  Leyden  his  'Philosophia 
Nova  ExpCTimentalis.*  He  also  busied  himself  about  this 
time  on  a  work  relating  to  the  mutual  obligations  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  people,  but  it  was  never  published. 

On  the  accession  of  King  James  II.,  Dalrymple's  eldest 
son  was  appointed  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  room  of 
Sir  Geoi^  Mackenzie ;  and  in  this  place  be  had  influence 
enough  to  procure  a  pardon  for  his  father,  who,  on  tbe  tes- 
timony  of  Spence,  the  secretary  of  Argyle,  had  been  pro- 
secuted and  outlawed  for  his  allied  concern  in  the  Rye- 
house  Plot.  Sir  John  held  the  situaticm  of  lord  advocate  for 
about  twelve  months,  vhen  he  was  appointed  successor  to 
Foulis  of  Colinton,  both  as  lord  justice  derk  and  as  an 
ordinary  lord  of  session.  His  fether,  on  coming  over  to 
this  country  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  had 
been  much  in  favour  while  in  Holland,  was  reinstated  in 
the  presidency  of  that  court;  and  on  the  2l8t  April,  1690, 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  and  title  of  viscount 
Stair.  The  same  year  Sir  John  was  re-appointed  lord- 
advocate  ;  and  tbe  next  year  advanred  to  iki  one  of  tbe 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  in  which  latter  place  he  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1695,  when  be  was  driven  firom  office 
upon  the  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  equally  impolitic 
and  barbarous  massacre  of  Glenco,  as  to  wliich  he  bore  so 
much  blame. 

Stair  died  in  the  end  of.the  same  year,  on  the  23rd  No- 
vember, 1695,  shortly  alter  the  jaublication  of  his  work 
entitled  'A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Perf<M;lions,*  and 
was  buried  in  tile  high  church  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  eldest  son,  who;  on 
the  8th  April,  1 703,  was  advanced  to  be  earl  of  Stair.  This 
person  died  suddenly  on  the  8th  January,  1707,  after  a 
warm  debate  that  day  on  the  22nd  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Union  which  relates  to  the  number  and  privileges  of  Scots 
peers.  By  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  «  Sir  John 
Dundas,  of  Newliston,  in  uie  shire  of  Edinburgh,  he  left  a 
younger  son,  who  was 

John  Dalrymplb,  second  earl  of  Stair.  He  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  20th  July,  1673,  and  in  early  youUi  bi^ 
the  misfortune  to  kill  his  elder  brother  by  the  accidental 
dischaige  of  a  pistoL  For  some  years  ofterwarcb  he  was 
undo-  the  tuition  of  a  dei^|;yman  in  the  shire  of  Ayr.  whence 
he  was  at  length  restored  to  his  father's  house. 

In  1692.  when  but  a  youth  of  nineteen,  ho  entered  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  earl  of  Angus,  commander  of  the  Ca- 
meronian  regiment,  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk.  His  parents 
however  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  his  adopting  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  him  to 
Leyden;  but  on  his  return  in  1701  from  nis  travels,  be  ac- 
cepted a  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Scots 
regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  The  year  following  he  served 
as  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  taking 
of  Yenlo  and  Li^e  and  the  attack  on  Peer;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1706  ho  successively  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  Comeronian  regiment  and  the  Soots  Greys. 
On  his  fttfaer*8  death  in  the  beginning  of  1 707  he  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  of  Stair;  and  was  soon  afterwards  chosen 
one  of  the  representative  peers  of  ScoUand  in  the  united 
parliament  In  the  subsequent  victories  of  Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet,  and  Ramillies,  he  held  high  command  and  ob- 
tained great  distinction;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  new 
ministry  in  17)1,  when  the  career  of  Marlborough  was 
stopped,  he  sold  out  of  the  Scots  Greys,  and  retired  from 
the  army. 

When  Geoi^  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  tbe  earl  of 
Stair  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  and  a  privy 
councillor,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  was 
constituted  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 
The  next  year  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  France ; 
and  it  would  seem  Uiat  the  emboiBsy  was  distinguished  by 
much  skill  and  addres^  and  at  the  some  time  by  remark- 
able splendour  and  magnificence.  He  was  recalled  in  1720, 
and  for  the  next  twenty-two  years  lived  in  retirement  at 
his  seat  at  Newliston,  where,  it  is  said,  he  planted  various 
groups  of  trees  in  a  manner  designed  to  represent  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  British  troops  at  one  of  the  victories  he 
had  been  engaged  in.  He  also  turned  bis  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  was  the  first  in  Scotland  to  plant  turnips 
and  cabbages  in  the  open  fields. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Walpole  administration  in  1 742 
he  was  recalled  to  public  life,  and  served  in  a  military'  ca 
pacitv  qn  diff«mit  important  (^o^^^n^^p^ij|^ 
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nappened  at  QueeiubeTiT-houge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  9th 
Hay.  1 747.   He  left  a  viaow,  but  no  childi-en, 

Hia  next  brother,  William  Da/rymple,  of  Glenniure,  who 

was  a  colonel  in  the  array,  married  Penelope,  countess  of 
Dumfries,  and  their  issue  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  Hiii 
youngest  brother,  George  Dalrymple,  of  Dalmahov,  passed 
advocate,  and  on  baron  Smith's  advancement  to  the  chair, 
was  made  a  puisne  baron  of  Excheauer,  in  which  situation 
be  continued  till  his  death  in  July.  1745.  More  lately, 
there  was  on  the  bench  of  the  same  court,  a  member 
of  another  branch  of  the  same  family,  Bir  John  Dal- 
rymple, of  Cranstoun,  Bart.,  who  was  appointed  in  1776 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Excheauer.  and  so  continued  till 
the  year  1807,  when  he  resiffnea.  He  wais  the  author  of 
'Memoirs  of  Great  Biitain,  'Tracts  on  Feudal  Law/  and 
other  publiealions.  He  was  descended  from  Jamas,  second 
son  of  the  first  viscount  Stur,  who  was  author  of '  CoUeC' 
tions  conceminR  Scottish  History  preceding  the  Death  of 
David  I.,'  and  wno  was  created  a  baronet  on  the  28th  April, 
1698,  the  day  prev-ious  to  his  younger  brother.  Hew  Ual- 
rymple,  of  North  Berwick,  being  raised  to  the  like  dienity. 

Tnia  Sir  Hew  Dalrj'mple  was  some  time  one  of  the 
commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  having  been  appointed  to  that 

filace  on  the  resignation  of  his  brother  James,  when  the 
atter  was  made  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  session.  He 
had  also  been  some  time  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates ; 
and  was  now,  on  the  occasion  of  his  heina  created  a  baronet, 
promoted  at  once  from  the  outer  bar  (like  the  predecessor 
of  his  lather.  Sir  George  Lockhart,  and  in  more  recent 
times  Mr.  Blair,  the  only  instances  in  the  history  of  the 
court)  to  ^e  presidency  of  the  Ckturt  of  Session,  which 
had  remuned  vacant  since  hb  father's  death  ia  1695. 
President  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  collected  the  decisions  of  the 
court  from  his  appointment  till  the  21st  June,  1720.  and 
continued  in  the  chair  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  1st  February,  1737,in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Lord  Woodhouselee  says  of  him  m  his  Life  of  Kames, — 
*  If  he  inherited  not  the  distinguished  talents  of  bis  felher 
the  viscount  of  Stair,  and  his  eldwr  brother  the  secretary  he 
was  free  from  lhat  turbulent  ambition  and  crafty  policy 
which  marked  the  characters  of  both ;  and,  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  was  a  man  of  unimpeached  int^rity, 
and  of  great  private  worth  and  amiable  manners.' 

He  had  a  younger  son  of  the  same  name  with  himself, 
Hugh  Dalrymple,  who  passed  advocate  on  Ihe  18th  No- 
vember. 1710,  and  in  December.  1726,  was  made  a  lord  of 
session  under  the  titular  designation  of  Lord  Drummore. 
He  was  also,  some  time  afterwards,  appointed  a  lord  of  jus- 
ticiary on  Erskine  of  Dun's  resignation,  and  died  in  the 
possession  of  both  olSces  in  June,  175d,  with  the  chsractw 
of  an  acute  and  learned  lawyer  and  a  very  honourable  man. 
By  his  wife,  Anne  Horn,  heiress  of  the  estates  of  Horn  and 
Westhall,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  he  left  a  large  family, 
one  of  whom  was  David  Dalrymple,  of  Westhall,  who 
passed  advocate  tn  the  beginning  of  1743,  in  the  twontj'- 
tbird  year  of  his  age,  and  in  1746  was  chosen  procurator  (or 
advocate)  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1748  he  was  also 
constituted  sheriff  depute  of  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  and  he 
conti;iued  in  both  ofUces  till  July.  ]777|  when  he  was  made 
a  lord  of  session  under  the  title  of  Lord  WestbalL  His 
elder  brother  assumed  his  maternal  surname  of  Horn,  and 
marrying  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  James  Elphin- 
stone,  of  Logic,  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Elphin- 
stone,  and  bad  by  his  wife  a  son,  who,  on  the  1 6th  June, 
1828,  was  created  a  baronet  by  the  style  and  title  of  Sir 
Robert  Dalrymple  Horn  Elphinstone,  Bart,  of  Horn  and 
Loffie  Elphinstone.  A  younger  branch  of  the  same  fenjily 
had,  a  few  years  before,  been  raised  to  the  like  dimity  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Hugh  Whiteford  Dalrymple,  of  Highmark, 
in  the  county  of  Wlgton,  who  was  created  a  baronet  on  the 
6th  May,  1815. 

The  youngest  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Stair  was  Sir 
DoDid  Dalrymple,  of  Hailes,  Bart.,  so  created  on  the  Sth 
May,  1700.  He  passed  advocate  on  the  3rd  November, 
168^  and  in  1709  was  appointed  lord-advocate  of  Scotland 
in  the  zoom  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  who  was  however  rein- 
stated in  the  office  in  the  year  1711.  On  Stewart's  deatli, 
Sir  David  was  s^in  wpointed  lord-advocate,  and  continued 
till  Ma^,  1720,  when  ne  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Dundas, 
of  Aniiston,  who  also  succeeded  him  on  iu^  decease,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  his  place  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates. His  eldest  son  was  Sir  James  Dalrjfmple,  of  Hailes, 
Bart,  some  time  auditor  of  exchequer ;  and  by  his  wife. 


Lady  Christian  Hamilton,  daughter  et  tlw  sixth  carl  o* 
Haddington,  the  &ther  of  a  nu  merous  fhmil^. 

The  eldest  of  these  was  the  r«lebrated  judge  and  an* 

tiquary, 

Sir  David  Daxrvhple,  better  known  by  his  titular 
designation  of  Lord  Hailes.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  2Bth  October,  1726,  and  after  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  his  native  place,-  was  sent  tc 
Eton,  where,  with  a  competent  degree  of  learning,  he  im- 
bibed that  classical  taste,  and  pvtiality  for  the  manners 
and  customs  of  England,  which  distinguished  the  subse- 
quent periods  of  his  life.  From  Eton  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, whence,  after  passing  through  the  usual  courbe  at 
the  university  there,  he  was  sent  to  Utrecht  to  study  the 
civil  law;  and  on  his  return,  in  1746.  he  prepared  lot  the 
bar.  and  passed  advocate  on  the  84lh  Febnury,  174SL 
After  eighteen  years  of  mifessional  life,  he  was  raised  to 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  ten  years  siterwatds 
he  was  also,  on  tlie  resignation  of  Lord  CoalsUm,  to  whose 
only  daughter  he  was  married  in  October.  1763,  appmnted 
a  lord  of  justiciary.  As  a  judge,  his  accuracy,  duligence, 
and  dignity,  were  eminently  conspicuous ;  but  it  is  on  the 
broader  basis  of  literary  merit  that  his  great  &me  rests. 

The  earliest  of  his  publications  appears  to  have  been 
sacred  poems,  being  a  collection  of  translations  and  para- 
phrases from  scripture,  by  various  authors,  Ed/nb.,  1751. 
His  next  was  the  'Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  Book  ef 
Ecclesiaatus,'  1755.  The  same  year  he  wrote  in'TheWorld" 
Nos.  140  and  147,  and  the  next  year  No.  204,  in  which 
year  also  he  published  '  Select  Disrounes,*  by  John  Smith, 
of  CamlvidgB,  with  a  preface  and  learned  notes.  Tlie  year 
following,  1757,  he  republished,  with  notes, '  A  Discourse 
of  the  unnatural  and  vile  Conspiracy  attempted  upon  the 
King  by  the  Earl  of  Crowry.'  In  the  month  of  October, 
1761,  two  vessels  being  wrecked  on  the  shore  between 
Dunbar  and  North  Berwick,  and  pillaged  by  the  country 
people,  Sir  David  published  a  Sermon,  from  Acts  xniii.,  i 
— '  The  barbarous  people  showed  us  no  little  kindness.*  Is 
1 762  he  published,  from  the  press  of  Foulis,  of  Glasgow, 

*  Memorials  and  Letters  relating  to  the  history  of  Britain  id 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  of  England,'  with  a  preface  and  not^ 
From  the  same  press,  in  1 765,  he  published  the  works  of 
ever  memorable  Mr.  John  Hailes,  of  Eton,  in  3  vols.;  and 
the  same  year  at  Edinburgh  the  first  specimen  of  a  hook 
entitled  '  Anc  compendious  booke  of  Godly  and  Spiritual 
Songs.'  The  year  following  he  published  *  Hemorials  and 
Letters  relating  to  the  history  of  Britain  in  the  reign  J 
Charles  1.,'  from  the  originals  collected  by  Woodrow ;  u 
'  Account  of  the  Preservation  of  Charles  IL  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,*  drawn  up  by  himself  ■  and  the  *  SefW 
Correspondence  between  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  James  W 
The  next  year  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Imdas 
session  from  the  institution  of  the  court,  with  hLitorKsi 
notes;  and  the  following  year,  'The  private  correspoo- 
dence  of  Bishop  Atterbury  and  his  friends  in 

In  1769  he  published,  first,  'An  Examination  of  book 
of  the  arguments  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Rctfiaic 
Majestatem,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the 
Leges  Malcolmi ;'  '  Historical  Memoirs  coaoeming  tht 
provincial  councils  of  the  Scottish  de^,  from  the  earlies 
account  to  the  nra  of  the  Reformation*;    and  thiri 

*  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  is  the  pro- 
vincial councils  fadd  at  Perth  in  the  years  1343  and  l'26i' 
And  in  1770  he  published  some  antient  Scottish  poes- 
from  MSS.,with  a  number  of  curious  notes  and  a  glossan. 
His  next  performance  was  the  additional  case  of  Elizabeiii. 
claiming  the  title  of  Countess  of  Sutherland :  a  sin^ulsri- 
able  paper,  which  was  subscribed  by  Alexander  Weddri- 
hum,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Sir  Ad&c, 
Ferguson,  but  well  known  to  be  the  work  of  Lonl  Haue*. 
In  1773,  Sir  David  published  *  Remarks  on  tbe  historr  ^- 
Scotland;'  and  ia  1776,  '  Letters  from  Hubert  Languet ; 
Sir  Philip  Sydney.'   This  last  year  also  he  published  h> 

*  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of  Malcolm  C«nicc-> 
to  King  Robert  L* ;  '  Tables  of  toe  succession  of  tbe  Stjt, 
Kings'  durins;  the  same  period;  and  m  1779,  bis  *  Aniar 
of  Scotland,  from  the  accession  of  Bruce  to  the  aeccaMoa  • ' 
the  House  of  Stuart*  In  the  above  year,  1776.be  publi^be>. 
another  work  of  great  erudition ;  namely.  *  An  aea>uz:t  ■ 
the  Martyrs  of  Smyrna  and  Lyons  in  the  aeoond  cmkuiv. 
with  notes.  This  was  intended  as  the  first  vi^  of  *  ^^^^m^i^^ 
of  Christian  Antiquity  ;*  the  second  voL  of  jtbat  ifork  a^ 
peared  in  1778 ;  and  JJ^itfjy^flb^'U^^Ogt^  yeai  ^ 
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pnblUhed  *  OotaTins,*  a  dialogue  by  Marcus  Hinucius  Felix, 
with  notes  aiid  illustrations ;  ana  the  year  following,  the 
treatise,  by  litctantius,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  perse- 
cutors died,  illustrated  in  like  manner  by  various  notes. 
In  1 783  appeared  his  disqiiisitions  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  the  Christian  Church;  and  in  1786,  an  inquiry  into  the 
secondary  causes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  asaii^ned  for  the 
niMl  growth  of  Christianity.  After  this  followed  •ome 
OK^^phical  sketehei.  ia  uparate  works,  and  at  diifte«nt 
time^Dut  all  intended  as  aapedmen  of  a  BiographiaSeo- 
tica.  In  1768  h«  published  from  MSS;  the  opmions  of 
Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough ;  and  in  1 790,  a  translatirai 
of  the  address  of  Q.  Septim.  Tertnllus  to  Soapola  TertoUus. 
proconsul  of  Africa,  with  notes,  to  iUtuti^te  the  state 
the  church  in  early  times. 

Tfa  is  was  the  last, work  which  Lord  Hailes  lived  to  publish. 
On  the  29th  NoTember,  1792,  he  expired,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  the  baronetcy,  for  want  of  male  issue, 
descending  to  his  nephew.  Jama*,  eldest  son  of  John  Dal- 
rymple,  Esq.,  some  time  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who 
was  brothw  of  Sir  David,  and  also  brother  of 

Alexandbk  DAi.Rnf  plb,  the  hydr<^rapher.  He  was  bom 
at  New  Hailes,  the  seat  of  his  &ther.  Sir  James  Dalrympl^ 
Bart.,  on  the  24th  Jul^,  1737.  and  was  the  semnth  son  tit 
a  &niOy  of  sixteen  ohildren,  all  of  whom  he  snrvifod.  His 
sehoUstio  edueatkm  wss  very  limited,  partly  from  the 
troubles  of  the  times,  and  partly  from  the  early  death  of  his 
father ;  and  when  scarce  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  went 
abroad  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 
Owing  to  his  deficiency  in  die  ordinary  branches  of  learning, 
he  was,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  placed  under  the  storekeeper ; 
but  at  length,  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  be  was  re- : 
moved  to  the  secretary's  office.  Lord  Pigot  himself  giving  ' 
him  some  lessons  in  writing,  and  Mr.  Orma,  the  fatstorian, 
instruction  in  accounts. 

Id  the  records  of  the  secretary's  office  he  found  certain 
papers  on  the  subject  of  a  commerce  with  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago ;  and  so  interested  in  the  aobjeot  did  he  become, 
that  contrary  to  Lord  Pigot*s  advice,  he  reflised  the  secre- 
taryship, and  determined  on  a  voyage  among  the  eastern 
islands.  He  now  also  made  himself  master  the  Spanish 
language  by  his  own  effi>rt8,  as  he  had  a  short  time  before 
done  in  reiiard  to  the  French.  In  tho  course  of  the  voyage 
he  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Sooluo ; 
but  not  long  afterwards  the  political  affairs  of  that  place 
were  altogether  cbanged,  and  no  benefidal  effects  resulted 
from  the  enterprise.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Booloo, 
and  re-establised  a  friendly  understanding  between  the  in~ 
habitants  and  the  company ;  but  unfavourablecircumstances 
^ain  int&rvened  to  prevent  the  results  which  were  antici- 
pated, and  his  exenions  in  England,  whither  he  afterwards 
came  on  the  same  matter,  were  equally  unfortunate.  He 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  adverse  futttne ;  tfa  bMides  the  instances 
already  given,  be  bad,  when  in  England  in  1 776^  been  pro- 
mised by  the  earl  of  Egmont,  on  the  urgent  recommenda- 
tion of  Lord  Howe,  to  be  appointed  bydn^rapher  to  the 
admiralty,  with  a  salary  of  dOO/.  a  year,  and  afterwards  of 
being  empb^ed  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  South 
sees,  and  on  a  mission  to  obser^'e  the  transit  of  Venus;  but 
from  various  causes  be  received  none  of  these  appointments. 
At  length  in  1769,  the  Court  of  Directors  voted  him  St»OU/. 
for  bis  past  services,  equivalent  to  tbe  emolumentsof  secre- 
tary at  Madras,  which  he  had  relinquished  in  1 759  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  eastern  voyage. 

From  the  time  of  his  return  to  England,  in  1 769,  he  em- 
pIoTdd  himself  in  eoUeoting  matarialB  fax  a  fhll  exposiUon 
of  the  importance  of  the  BasEBm  islands  and  South  seas;  and 
the  Conrt  tit  DirecttNrs,  satisfied  of  the  important  informa- 
tion he  posseisad,  employed  him  to  draw  up  several  diarts  tA' 
the  eastern  seas,  which  were  published  under  their  authority. 

On  Lord  Pigotfs  appointment  to  be  governor  of  Fort  St 
George,  in  1 775,  Dalrymple  was  reinstated  in  tbe  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  went  out  to  Madras  as  a 
member  of  council  and  one  of  the  committee  of  circuit ;  hut 
in  1 777  be  was  recalled,  with  others,  under  a  resolution  of  the 
^neral  court,  to  have  their  conduct  inquired  into,  though 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  thereupon.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  hydn^rapber  to  the  East  India 
Company ;  and  in  1 795,  when  the  admiralty  at  last  established 
the  like  office,  it  was  given  to  Dalrymple.  lliis  place  he 
retained  till  1808.  In  May  of  that  year  the  admiralty  in- 
aist«d  on  his  resignation  on  the  giDtmd  of  supennnuition. 


and  it  certainly  appears  that  he  exhibited  symptoms  o. 
decayed  fkculties  and  an  irritable  habit  He  refused  to 
resign  however,  upon  which  they  dismissed  him  ftom  the 
place ;  and  on  the  I9th  of  tbe  following  month  he  died,  it 
IS  said  from  vexation,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  bis  age. 

He  left  a  large  library,  and  rich  particularly  in  work«  on 
nav^tion  and  geography,  a  few  of  which  were  purchased 
by  the  admiralty,  and  the  remainder  were  sold  by  auctioi 
His  own  works  amount  to  about  sixty  in  number ;  many  o. 
them  undoubtedly  valuable^  but  some  ^so  of  a  mnely  ytf 
sonal  and  transitory  character.  A  list  of  than  is  appeiided 
to  a  memoir  of  the  author,  ftunisbed  by  himself,  in  uie  '  En^ 
ropean  Magasine'  for  November  and  December,  1802. 

DAMAQB8  (old  French  donuif  <*  Latin  danma),  in  law, 
signifies  the  compensation  that  is  givon  by  the  jury  (or 
assessed  by  tbe  court)  to  the  plaintiff  or  demandant  for  tbe 
wrong  the  defendant  has  done  to  him.  The  word  is 
taken  in  the  law  in  two  several  significations;  the  one 
properly  and  generally,  tbe  other  strictly  and  relatively. 
Properly,  as  it  is  in  cases  where  dama^  are  founded  upon 
the  statute  2  Henry  IV.  and  8  Henry  vl.  c.  9,  where  costs 
are  included  within  this  word  damages ;  for  damage,  in  its 
proper  and  general  signification,  is  said  (though  impro- 
perly) to  come  from  AdemendOtWhea.  a  thing  by^oainution 
IB  made  worse;  and  in  this  sense  costs  of  suit  sre  damages 
to  the  ^aintifl;  for  hy  Uiem  his  substance  is  diminished. 
But  wbra  the  plaintiff  declares  the  wrong  done  to  him,  to 
the  damage  of  such  a  sum,  this  is  to  be  tuen  telatively  for 
the  wrong  which  is  passed  before  the  writ  brought,  and 
cannot  extend  t«  costs  of  suit,  which  are  future  and  of 
another  natum.   (Cowel's  Intm-pretmr.) 

At  common  law  damages  were  recoverable  in  personal 
and  mixed  actions,  but  not  in  real  actions,  becaus^  says  Sir 
£d.  Coke,  in  his  commentary  on  the  statute  of  Gloucester, 
6  Edward  I.  c.  i.,  *the  court  could  not  give  the  demandant 
that  which  he  demanded  not.  and  the  demandant  in  real 
actions  demanded  no  damages,  neither  by  writ  nor  count.' 
nil  the  fight  to  the  land  was  determined,  the  party  eould 
not  be  ssid  to  suffer  wntng;  bntaftertherooofafy.dami^es 
might  be  hud  in  a  personal  action  ;  bnt  by  the  above  statute 
damages  and  eosts  are  made  reeoverable  in  eertain  real 
actions,  as  in  'Dower,*  'Entry  snr  disseisin,*  ftc  Bat 
such  actions  were,  strictly  speaking,  mixed,  though  they 
were  usually  denominated  real.  Though  ell  real  actions 
have  been  recently  abolished,  the  right  to  land  being  now 
triable  in  all  cases  by  ejectment,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to 
them  to  explain  the  nature  of  damages.  In  ordinary  eases, 
where  the  title  to  land  is  in  dispute,  tbe  damages  are 
merely  nominal,  tbe  actual  damage  sustained  bv  the  de- 
tention of  the  property  being  recovered  in  an  action  of 
trespass  for  the  mesne  profits,  except  only  in  ejectment  by 
a  landlord  against  a  tenant,  where  damages  in  the  nature 
of  mesne  profits  may  be  given  by  statute  t  George  IV.  c.  87, 
S  S.  In  all  actions  which  sound  in  damages  (^  tf.,  where 
compensatioii  for  wrong  is  sought),  as  assumpsit,  &&,  die 
amount  of  the  damages  Is  determined  Iqr  the  jury,  though 
they  cannot  give  more  than  the  amount  laid  in  the  declara- 
tion. In  actions  of  debt  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  a 
specific  sum,  and  not  a  compensation  in  damages;  the 
damages  therefore  for  the  detention  of  the  debt  are  gene- 
rally merely  nominal,  except  in  those  cases  where,  by  the 
recent  alterations  in  the  law,  the  jury  is  empowered  to  give 
damages  in  tbe  nature  of  interest.  [Detinub-] 

"Where  tbe  parties  have  stipulated  for  a  liquidated  sum 
:  to  be  paid  as  damages,  tbe  jury  are  bound  to  give  the  full 
amount  of  that  sum ;  but  where  they  have  stipulated  merely 
for  a  penalQr  to  be  paid  (PiirALrrl,  the  jury  may  give  less, 
or  if  the  partiea  do  not  proceed  fat  the  penalty,  thev  may 
give  more.  There  are  several  cases  in  which  double  and 
treble  damages  an  gtran  by  sttf  ute.  If  the  damages  given 
be  excessive,  the  court  will  sometimes  grsnt  a  new  tri^,  but 
not  so  if  they  be  too  smsll;  at  least  it  is  very  unusual  to  do 
so,  except  in  actions  on  mere  money  demands  or  on  inqui 
sitions.   {Co.,  Litt.;  Tidd.,  Praei.) 

DAMASCE'NUS,  JOANNES,  was  bom  at  Damas- 
cus towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  the  banning  of 
tho  eighth  century  of  our  mn.  His  fother,  Se^us,  a 
wealthy  Christian  of  Syria,  was  councillor  to  the  caliph, 
and  at  bis  death  John  succeeded  him  in  tne  same  office. 
His  father  had  given  him  for  preceptw  a  monk  named  Cos- 
mas,  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  Havery.  About  a.i>.  728 
he  wrote  several  tracts  in  deibnee  of  image  wordkipagainst 
the  IcQooGbstii  who  were  then  fcvouwln  tbe^Siroanir 
Digitized  by  VjOD^^EC 
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Leo  the  Isaunan.  A  legendary  story  u  told  of  Leo  bavu^ 
Ibrged  a  treasonable  letter  from  John  to  hiiQBdf,  which  he 
eontrived  should  come  into  the  hands  of  the  caliph,  who 
•entenced  John  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  when  the 
■awed  hand  was  restored  to  the  arm  by  a  miracle.  About 
that  time  however  John  withdrew  from  the  caliph's  court 
to  the  uionuterr  ttf  St.  Saba,  near  Jeruaalein,  where  he 
pawed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  aaeetie  praetiees  and 
study.   EEis  numoous  pbilosotdiical  and  theological  works 

C*  i  him  among  the  most  aiatinguished  writers  of  the 
em  church  in  the  eighth  century.  His  ^ncipal  work 
ta  an  exposition  of  <  the  wthodox  fiuth,*  or  Christian  doc- 
trines, in  fbur  books,  which  unites  the  two  systems  of  scho- 
lastic and  dogmatic  theolf^,  the  former  being  by  ratioci- 
nation, according  to  the  Aristotelian  or  scholastic  method, 
and  the  second  by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
&thers.  This  work  attained  great  reputation  in  the  Greek 
churcfa,  and  the  author  was  styled  Chrysorrhoas,  or '  Golden- 
flowing,'  on  account  of  bis  eloquence.  He  promoted  the 
itu^  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  various  popular  tracts,  in  wliich 
he  collected  and  illustrated  that  pnilosopher's  priiHsiples. 
He  wrote  also  letters  and  treatises  against  heretics,  espe- 
ciallv  against  the  Manichieaiu  and  Nestorians.  His  pnn- 
cipal  works  have  been  published  by  Lequien,  *  Opera  J.  Da- 
masoeni,'  Paris  and  Venice,  1 748,  2  vols.  fol. 

DAMASCE'NUS,  NICOLA'US,  a  philosopher  and  his- 
torian of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  the  friend  of  Herod  the 
Great,  tetrarch  of  Judtea,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Athe- 
nnus,  Eusebius,  and  others.  He  wrote  various  works  in 
Greek,  and  among  them  one  on  universal  history,  in  144 
books,  of  which  we  have  some  fragments, '  N..  Damasceni 
Historiarum  Exoerpta  et  Fragmenta  q\xea  supersunt,'  8to., 
Leipzig,  1804:  and  again  in  Paris,  1805,  edited  by  D.  Coray. 

DAMASCUS,  a  city  of  Syria,  and  the  capital  of  an  im- 
portant Pasfaalik  Asiatic  Turkw,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
phiiu  at  the  east  base  of  the  Antiubanus  ridge,  about  180 
miles  south  by  west  of  Aleppo,  in  S3*  27'  N.  lat,  and  36° 
2i'  E.  long,  it  is  one  of  the  most  antient  towns  in  the 
world,  being  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
(Gmetit  xnr.  and  xv.)  Its  antient  name  was  Damesk,  but 
the  present  natives  call  it  Scham,  wliich  is  also  the  name  of 
Syria,  and  sometimes  Seham  Shereef,  i. *  the  noble.'  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  places  which  have  maintained  a  flourish- 
ing existence  in  all  ages.  Though  often  taken  and  devas- 
tated, it  has  always  risen  again,  and  has  always  been  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  c^lightful  situations  in  the  world. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  David  or  of  Solomon 
(1  Kinet  xi.,  24)  the  capital  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, which  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  was  engi^^  in  wars  with  the  Jews.  It  was  subse- 
quently annexed  to  the  empire  of  Assyria,  afterwards  to  that 
of  Persia;  it  then  fisll  into  the  hands  of  the  BAaoedouians, 
die  Rmnans.  and  lastly  of  the  Arabians,  hj>.  634,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  lieutenants  of  the  rahph  Abu-bekr  after 
the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  in  its 
neighbourhood  It  became  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the 
nlipbs,  and  after  other  vicissitudes  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
under  Suttan  Selim.  In  the  late  war  between  the  Porte 
and  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  Damascus  was  taken 
by  the  tfoops  of  the  latter,  to  whom  it  was  formally  ceded 
by  the  sultan  by  the  peace  of  1833.  The  Pashalik  of  Da- 
mascus extends  from  north  to  south,  from  Hamah  on  the 
Orontes  down  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petrssa,  south-east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about  four  degrees  of  latitude ; 
and  it  eom[veheads  the  countcy  of  Haourao,  and  the  other 
districts  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  voA  the  Deed  See, 
besides  the  gnator  part  of  Judna  west  of  the  Joidaa,  in- 
cluding Jerusalem  and  Nahlous.  To  the  east  it  is  hounded 
by  deserts,  which  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
to  the  north  by  the  Pashalik  of  Aleppo,  and  to  the  west  by 
the  Pashalik  of  Acre. 

The  view  of  Damascus  fiom  the  neighbouring  mountain 
of  Saleyeh,  an  offset  of  the  Antilibanus  to  the  north-west  of 
the  city,  is  very  impressive ;  it  comprises  the  town,  with  its 
numerous  domes  and  minarets,  this  extensive  woods,  or- 
chards, and  gardens  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  clothed  in 
perpetual  vs'dure  of  various  hues,  and  beyond  it  the  vast 
level  plain  stretching  to  the  east  farther  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  bounded  to  the  south-east  by  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Haouran.  The  river  Barrady  and  other  streams 
deacendii^  fhnn  the  moontaias  ftmish  the  eity  and  the 
Dlain  ef  Daittaacns  with  a  constant  snwly  of  water,  which 
Is  aistnbuied  into  nnmaious  eanals  or  irzigatini,  and  is 


the  main  cause  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  conntrr 
The  town  is  about  six  miles  in  circum^ence,  is  surroundeit 
by  old  brick  walls  falling  to  ruin  in  several  places,  and  i; 
said  to  contain,  according  to  Buckingham  and  Richardjon, 
about  1A0,000  inhabitants;  but  according  to  others  abon 
206,000,  of  whom  12,000  are  Christians,  and  about  as  nucv 
Jews.  The  rest  are  Mohammedan  Syrians,  Arabs, 
Turks.  The  native  Mohammedans  have  long  had  the  k- 

C'  Uion  of  being  the  most  fimatical  and  intolerant  in 
key ;  but  Dr.  Richardson's  account  of  them,  and  tbe 
reception  which  he  and  the  rest  of  Lord  Belmore's  pariymet 
with,  does  not  confirm  this  bad  report  of  the  DamasceDe^ 
(Richardson's  Traseh  along  the  Mediierranean  ctnd  partt 
adjacent,  in  company  with  Pie  Earl  qf  Bdmore,  in  1816-lS.i 
Seetxen,  who  visited  Damascus  in  1806,  gave  also  tatbcr 
a  favourable  account  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  Fru- 
ciscan  convent  long  established  in  the  city,  and  the  Gmk 
patriarch  of  the  church  of  Antioch  usuallj  resides  tbere. 
When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  Damascus,  Lord  and  Lutj 
Belmore  lodged  at  the  French  consul's,  who  appeared  m 
live  in  perfect  comfort  and  security  in  the  midst  ibis 
fenatical  population.  A  frightful  insurrection  however  touk 
place  some  ^ears  after,  ostensibly  on  the  nevrs  of  an  Eo^isl 
consul  coimng  to  reside  in  the  city,  but  the  real  source  d 
the  tumult  appears  to  have  been  a  long-brooding  disoHiten 
at  the  weak  and  oppressive  rule  of  the  Porte  and  itspsslui 
Since  that  time,  the  pasha  of  Egypt  and  his  son  Ibnlmc 
have  enforced  strict  order  and  rational  tolerance  in  Damu 
cus,  and  the  English  consul-generol  and  En^i&h  merchants, 
in  their  Frank  costume,  live  in  and  walk  about  the  tovn  ir. 
p^ect  safety.  (Dr.  Hogg,  Vint  to  Jerusa/em,  Aleximdm. 
and  Damateus,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1835;  Michaud  et  Poujoubt. 
Correspondgnce  d'Orient,  1833-35.)  M.Poujoulat  himsdf. 
who  was  much  alarmed  on  entering  the  gates  at  heanne 
some  fellow  proposing  to  bum  him  as  a  Fiankiyet  honestlr 
says,  *  I  could  ate  evidence  .leatly  in  fhvour  m  the  Dsnas- 
cene  Mussulmans.  A  Greek  Catholic,  who  has  had  «>□- 
mercial  relations  with  them  for  years,  told  me  Uuu  he  nerw 
bad  occasion  to  oomplain  of  them.  I  myself  have  frequectlt 
met  Mussulmans  in  Christian  houses,  who  treated  me  vith 
great  kindness.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  low«  ori^  and  tbe 
population  of  the  suburbs,  who  probably  resemble  tbe  same 
classes  in  most  great  cities.'  The  same  writer  givts  tbe 
fidlowing statistical  list: — 'They  reckon  at  Damascna  129 
tanners'  shops,  22  establishments  for  printing  statb,  *i 
dyers  of  stuns,  120  dyers  of  silk,  34  houses  of  «lk-wind«s. 
748  merchants  of  dunask  cloth,  211  groCbrs,  68  tobacco 
manufacturers,  72  saddle  1 1  tent  mmhants,  47  coppe'- 
smiths,  50  ironmongws,  54  ferriets,  70  fiir  merchsnb,  9S 
lacemen,  24  com-merehants,  148  Inkers,  d8  miHers,  Hi 
coflbebouses,  32  canfbctiraura,  69  public  batfaa*  1 29  butcbn^ 
71  tailors,  43  shops  for  pqws,  6  waichmahw^  SOO  bsber 
dashers*  stores,  4glaatHnanufhetorie9^19  armouren,  4  soap 
factories,  143  weavers,  and  more  than  400  public  cooks. 
The  manufecture  of  Damascus  blades,  once  to  &mou£,  ht- 
declined  long  since :  hut  good  sabres  are  still  made.  Saddit^ 
and  bridles,  both  rich  and  h^hly  finished;  fine  catHoei- 
work,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  and  rich  jewd 
lery,  are  among  the  articles  of  Damascene  industry.  'Ti  t 
shopkeepers  of  Damascus,*  says  Dr.  Richardstm,  *  are  geof - 
rally  dean  and  well-dressed,  very  comfortable  in  their  ii-- 
pearance,  and  extremely  civU  to  strangers.  The  bazssn  in 
better  lighted,  and  have  a  more  elegant  sppearance  tba:. 
those  of  CTairo  or  Constantinople.  Every  class  of  cumipv- 
dities  has  ita  own  street  or  bazaar:  in  one  they  sell  notbio^ 
but  shoes,  another  is  occupied  by  the  goldsmiths,'  &c.  Tst:  i 
town  is  well  supplied  witia  ice ;  and  tee-watar,  mixed  v:il  | 
the  juice  of  figs  or  currants,  is  sold  and  drank  in  proftisitti 
The  best  coffeehouses  of  Dtsmascus  are  situated  in  tbe  skin* 
of  tbe  town,  on  tbe  edge  of  that  branch  of  the  river  Bsrradi 
which  supplies  the  gardens ;  they  are  built  of  wood,  and  arc 
cool  and  well  shaded  from  the  sun,  which  is  their  cbt' 
attraction.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of  tbem  la": 
a  gloomy  dilapidated  appearance,  being  lined  by  dead  bnit 
wuls,  with  small  mean-looking  doors  here  and  there,  vtitii 
open  into  the  courts  of  the  respective  houses,  which  are  ci^i 
seen  from  the  streets.  Many  of  these  bouses  are  spteodnj 
in  their  interior,  tbe  courts  being  paved  with  marble  aw! 
refreshed  by  ibuntains,  with  arcades  and  divans  arouw 
Iliere  are  no  cairnges  at  Damascus,  and  bat  few  csra 
camels,  horses,  mulcM^  and  donkeys  constituting  the  iaax> 
<tf  carriage  or  flcmveyance.  Hie  great  khan  is  a  sumpluota 
building  tfai  masonrv  being  fbrmed^  ^'^F^  lafsrsU 
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black  and  vhitA  marble,  like  the  Florence  oatbedral.  The 
spacious  square  court  within  has  a  handsome  fbantain  in 
the  middle,  and  is  sanounded  by  a  fine  arcade  of  wonted 
arches,  enriohed  with  monldiiut.  On  the  ground-floor  are 
the  entrances  to  chambni  ana  maffaanes,  and  a  staircase 
and  rallery  lead  to  another  aeries  of  apartments  above.  The 
principal  mosque  is  also  a  fine  huUdinr:  it  was  originally  a 
Christian  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  aaid  to  havu  been 
built  by  the  Empwor  HeraoUus.  ^tere  is  also  an  exten- 
sive citadel. 

Beirnot  is  considered  as  the  port  of  Damascus.  The  ex- 
ports ih)m  Damascus  are  chiefly  raw  silk,  ^Is,  madder, 
gums,  opium,  and  dried  firuit ;  but  Damascus  is  also  a  great 
place  of  depdt  and  market  of  ^;oods  both  from  India  and 
from  Europe.  The  mat  Hadu  caravan  goes  every  rear 
from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  Other  caravans  proceed  to 
Aleppo,  to  Hit  on  the  Supbrates,  and  thence  to  Bagdad. 
From  Damascus  to  Hit  is  about  eleven  caravan  days. 


[OsJaof  Duaana.    Iaf«r»l  Ondb] 
BriUih  Hnnnm.  AotMlrfM.  Coffm.  W«IM  n7i  palsB. 

DAMAfiK,  a  desniption  of  woren  etoths  oomwwed  both 
of  flax  and  of  sUk,  which  are  belivved  to  hare  oeen  origi- 
nally biDught  from  Damascus.  linen  damask  is  used  for 
table-clotlu  and  napkins.  Until  the  last  half  century  the 
cloths  of  this  kind  used  in  England  were  imported  from 
Germany,  but  the  manufecture  naa  since  that  time  been 
Ruccessfiidly  carried  on  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 
Damask,  cloths  are  of  thick  texture  but  fine  in  quality,  and 
the  weaving  of  tbem  puts  into  requisition  all  the  skill  of  the 
weaver  for  the  production  of  the  elaborate  patterns  which 
thev  bear.  Some  of  these  patterns  require  upwards  of 
l-iu'o  changes  of  the  draw-loom  ibr  their  completion,  the 
method  of  performing  which  could  not  be  explained  with- 
out goit^  into  the  detail  of  the  art  of  weaving.  The 
weaving  of  silk  damask  was  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Flemish  weavwa.  vho  fled  hither  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  1567.  For  a  long  time  silk 
damask  dresses  were  used  on  all  oeeauons  of  ceremony  by 
ladies  of  rank  and  by  wealthy  eommoners,  but  they  vera 
never  commonly  worn.  They  wen  wrought  with  a  great 
variety-  of  colours,  and  if  the  patterns  did  not  exhibit  much 
taste  tbey  were  sufficiently  showy:  from  thie  quantity  of 
silk  which  they  contained  uiey  were  also  very  costly.  The 
damask  employed  at  the  present  day  for  curtains  and  tbe 
like  articles  of  household  furniture  is  made  of  a  mixture 
of  silk  with  flax,  cotton,  or  wool ;  the  warp  is  of  the  more 
costly  material. 

D ArUASUS  I.,  the  son  of  a  presbyter,  was  elected  bishop 
of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Libmus,  ajx  366.  A  party 
among  the  dei^  elected  the  deacon  IJrunus  in  opposition 
to  I>Bnia8U8,  and  the  pemle,  vho  had  then  a  share  in  the 
iilections,  being  equally  dhr^ed,  Uie  two  parties  fought  in 
the  streets  and  iu  the  churches  for  several  days.  Amnga- 
aus  Marcellinus  (xxvii  3),  who  nves  an  account  of  these 
lisorders,  states  that  137  bodies  of  the  dain  were  found  in 
>ne  day  in  the  basilica  of  Sicininus  alone.  The  same 
Luthor  draws  a  sad  picture  of  the  corruption  of  tbe  clergy  of 
Elome  in  that  age,  of  their  cupidity  and  luxury,  which  he 
x>ntra8ts  with  the  modest  bearing  of  some  of  the  provincial 
;lergy.  In  the  Theodosian  Code  (b.  xx.)  there  is  an  impe- 
-ial  constitution,  which  was  issued  about  that  time  for  toe 
>etter  discipline  of  the  clergy,  in  which  th^  are  forbidden 
eceiving  legacies  from  widows  and  minors,  rrequenting  the 
louses  of  matrons,  cohabiting  widi  women  under  Uw  pre- 
ence  of  religion,  &o.  DaimHiia  being  aeknowledged  by 
he  bishops  of  ludy,  was  conflnned  hr  2ie  Bmperor  Valen- 
inian,  who  sent  UrsinnB  into  exfle.  Thepvrtyof  the  latter 
lowever  kept  iu>  disturbances  in  Italy  ior  several  years. 
Jrsinus  himself  returned  to  Italy.  A  Jew  having  brought 
I  cha^e  of  adulterr  against  Damasus,  the  affiiir  was  tned 
I y  a  council  of  bishops  at  Rome  in  37S,  and  Damasus  was 
icquitted.  The  Emperor  Chatiai^  Ving  appealed  to,  sent 
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the  Jew  mto  exile,  as  well  as  Ursinus  ind  sevend  of  hlk 

party, 

IXunasos  held  several  councils  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demning heretics,  and  eqiecialt^  the  Arians,  the  ApoUina- 
rians,  and  the  Luciferians.  He  also  was  requested^  1^  the 
Eastern  churches  to  decide  disputes  whien  had  arisen 
among  them,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  die  election  of 
Flavianus  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  Among  the  eastern  bishops 
who  repaired  to  Rtune  on  that  occasion  was  Epiphanliis, 
bishop  of  Cyprus,  accompanied  by  St.  Jerome,  who  had 
acquired,  during  his  residence  in  Syriaand  Pales^e,agreat 
reputation  for  theological  learning.  Jerome  became  in- 
timate with  Damasus.  and  is  said  to  have  acted  as  bis  secre- 
tary. It  was  not  until  tbe  death  of  Damasus,  a.d.  384,  that 
Jerome  finally  returned  to  the  East,  where  he  died. 

There  are  a  few  letters  of  Damasus  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  llieodoretus  and  St.  Jerome.  Other  letters  and 
verses,  as  well  as  a  liber  pontiDcalis,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished under  his  name,  are  now  considered  apocryphal. 
The  church  of  S.  I<otenzo  in  Damaso  at  Rome  has  derived 
its  name  from  him,  as  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  church  on  the  spot  where  tibe  present  structure 
stands,  snd  where  he  was  buried.  Damasus  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  influentud  among  the  earlier  bishops  of 
Rome.   He  was  succeeded  by  Syiicius. 

DAMASUS  II.,  Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen,  was  elected 

Sope  A.D.  1048,  in  the  room  of  Benedict  IX.,  who  had  been 
eposed  by  the  council  of  Sutri  for  bis  misconduct  He 
died,  twentv-three  days  after  his  election,  at  Palestrina,  and 
was  succeeoed  by  Leo  IX. 

DAMAUN,  a  district  of  A^banistan,  formerly  subject 
to  the  sonneign  ofCahuUand  now  divided  among  many 
small  uncivilind  tribes,  who  are  frequently  engaged  in 
quarrels  with  each  other.  Damaun  extends  tuong  thv 
west  bonk  of  thelndus  between  31*  and  33°  N.  lat.,  and 
includes  the  tract  of  oountry  comprehended  between  the 
Salt  range,  the  Soliman  range,  the  Indus,  and  Sungur 
in  Upper  Sinde.  This  district  consists  almost  wholly  of 
plains,  and  great  part  of  the  soil  is  sandy  and  sterile,  the 
natural  unproduotivcness  being  suffered  to  remain  without 
any  attempt  to  remedy  it,  on  account  of  the  insecure  con 
dition  of  tne  inhabitants.  The  land  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  tbe  villages  is,  however,  cultivated  and  rendered 
productive.  The  only  trees  to  be  found  in  the  district  are 
some  dates  which  have  been  planted  in  these  spots.  The 
country  is  verv  thinly  populated.  Dera-I&hmael-Khan, 
the  capital  wb  distriet,  stands  on  the  west  hank  of  tlia 
Indus,  in  31**  90'  N.  lat.  and  70°  33'  E.  long.,  and  is  en- 
closed by  a  wall  of  unburnt  bricks  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Baloocbees ;  tbe  remainder  are  composed  of  Hindus, 
Afghans,  and  Juts.  The  country  people  of  Damaun  are 
chiefly  Juts  and  Baloocheea ;  they  are  dark-complexioned, 
and  a  meagre  ill-formed  race.  llie  banks  of  the  river  are 
covered  in  many  parts  with  thick  jungle,  which  is  the  resort 
of  numerous  wild  animals.  The  climate  is  subject  to  great 
changes.  In  the  winter,  frost  is  very  common  in  the  night 
and  morning,  when  tbe  thermometer  is  often  some  d^^^es 
below  the  freesing  point  The  summer  is  insupportably  hot 
both  by  day  and  hj  nigh^  and  it  is  said  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  wet  tMtr  clothes  and  thus  produce  an  arti- 
ficial coolness  in  ord«r  to  proeure  any  slenk 

DAMIE'NS,  ROBERT  FRANCOIS,  was  bom  in  1 715. 
in  a  village  of  Artois,  wh«e  his  ftuier  had  a  small  form. 
He  enlisted  in  the  army,  which  he  left  at  the  peace,  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  mgaged  as  a  menial,  first  in  tiie 
College  of  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  in  several  families: 
he  was  repeatedlytumed  out  of  his  situation  on  account 
of  misconduct  While  he  was  unemployed  he  used  to  at- 
tend the  great  hall  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  which  wag 
then  the  rendezvous  of  those  who  were  styled  Jansenists. 
At  that  time  France  was  distracted  by  the  long  quarrel 
concemiiw  the  bull  Unigenitus.  [CLBHBnr  XI.]  The  par- 
liament ef  Paris  disapproved  of  the  bull,  although  it  had 
been  forced  by  the  court  to  raster  it  Several  of  the 
parish  clergy  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  and  were  on  that 
aoooimt  suspended  from  their  functions  by  tbmr  bu^ops, 
who  Were  in  general  fovourable  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  clei^ymen  thus  laid  under  interdict 
appealed  to  the  parliament,  which  ntumed  a  decision  fo- 
vouraUe  to  them.  Upon  this  the  court  and  the  Ushops 
atta(imd*the  parliament,  several  of  whose^^iembers  «ere 
imprisoned  bf  letties  de  each^  The  nqtE9^(3k^^ 
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ot  tbi  AbU  Vaxkt  brother  of  a  oouneillor  (tf  parUament,  and 
a  sturdy  opposer  of  ike  bull,  excited  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  created  a  sect  of  fanatics,  called  '  convuision- 
naircs,'  or '  shakna.'  The  archbishop  of  Paris  refused  the 
aaoramentB,  not  only  to  the  shakers,  but  to  all  those  sus- 
pected of  Jaoaemsm,  that  is  to  sajr,  opposed  to  the  bull. 
The  parliament  issued  arr8tB  to  oblige  the  local  clergy  to 
administer  the  Bacramenta.  The  king  cashiered  these  ar- 
rSts.  Tho  outcry  now  became  general  against  the  arch- 
bishop, the  ministers,  and  the  ki^ ;  France  was  threatened 
with  a  schism  and  a  war  of  religioa.  Louis  XV.  had  then 
fitr  his  mistress  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  generally 
dialiked  on  aocount  of  her  haughtiness  and  prodigaUty.  All 
these  ounplabita  seam  to  hare  made  a  deep  though  con- 
ftued  impreuion  on  the  excitid>le  hut  ignorant  mind  of 
Pamiena.  Oautier,  a  servant  of  one  of  the  councillors  of 
pailUment,  acknowledged  that  he  had  heard  him  speak 
TeiT  nolentiiy  in  defence  of  the  parliament,  and  again3t  the 
arehhisbop  of  Paris.  It  would  seem  that  Damiens  was 
partienUtfly  irritated  at  the  archbishop  refusing  the  iaciar 
meuts  to  so  many  people,  and  that  he  lancied  that  by  killing 
or  at  least  wounding  the  king  he  would  eflfect  a  change  in 
the  system  of  the  government,  and  put  down  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  party.  However  this  may  be,  Damiens  went 
to  Versailles ;  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1757,  about  five 
in  the  afternoon,  as  Louis  was  steppmg  into  his  carriage, 
Damieu%  who  had  made  his  way  unobserved  among  the 
attradanta,  stabbed  hioa  on  the  right  side  with  a  knife. 
The  wound  was  alight,  and  the  king,  after  a  few  dqrs,  re- 
coveied.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  knife  had  two 
blades,  of  which  Duoiens  naed  the  shorter,  which  aeems 
to  eonlirm  what  he  stated  on  his  intenogatOT,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  kill  the  king,  but  only  to  frighten  him  and 
give  him  a  warning.  He  md  not  attempt  to  run  away,  but 
was  secured,  examined,  and  put  te  the  torture.  He  was 
afterwards  removbd  to  Paris,  aud  eommitted  for  trial  before 
the  graiide  diambre  of  the  parliament,  to  which  the  king 
wrote,  or  was  made  to  write  by  his  ministers,  a  letter,  in 
which  he  demanded '  a  agnal  vengeanoe.'  Damiens  was 
condemned  as  a  regicide  to  be  broken  alive  by  four  horses. 
The  sentence  was  executed  on  the  28th  of  Ma^,  1757.  on 
the  Place  de  Grive.  Before  being  put  to  death,  he  wa» 
tortured  ibr  one  hour  and  a  half  on  the  plaee  nt  ezeen- 
tiou  with  red-hot  piuem,  molten  lead,  and  odier  eniel  ooa- 
trlnnces.  All  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses  around 
were  fUled  with  speotators,  men  and  women,  among  whom 
were  many  tidiea  of  rank.  It  was  altogether  one  of  the 
most  di^raeefUl  exhibiti<ma  Ibat  ever  took  plaee  in  a  dvi- 
Uzed  eonotry. 

Damiens  acknowledged  no  acoompUoes,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any.  His  crime  was  the  act  of  a  weak 
and  disordered  mind.  His  trial  was  published  by  Le 
&eton,  with  a  notioe  of  his  hfe,  4to.  1 7i7.  (See  also  Hit- 
io*n»  du  Parlement  de  Paris,  8vo.  1 769.) 

DAMIETTA  or  DAMIA'T,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  right  or  east  bank  ot  one  of  the  principal  Imnches 

the  Nile,  and  about  six  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  aniient 
Phatnitienm  OrttonL  Old  Damietta,  or  Thamiatia  as  it 
was  eaUed  nndw  the  Bymtiiie  emperors,  stood  about  feur 
milea  fkrdwr  north,  ud  near  the  sea,  which  bowwor  has 
now  reooded  bom  iti  its  scanty  remains  are  seen  near  the 
village  of  Eabi,  about  two  milea  from  thft  shore.  Thamiatis 
was  a  small  town  in  the  time  of  Stephanus  Byxantinus,  but 
it  inoreased  gradually  from  the  deot^  of  Pelasimn,  and  drew 
to  itself  the  trade  of  the  latter.  It  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, who  surrounded  it  with  stomg  walls  ad  nurae  it  one  of 
the  most  comm^sl  and  wealthy  towns  of  Xgypt.  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  took  it,  but  it  was  retaken  by  Salaheddin ;  it 
was  taken  again  by  the  crusaders  under  John  of  Hrienne,  but 
they  lost  it  soon  after.  In  1249  Louis  IX.  landed  with  a 
large  armament,  and  took  Thamutis  almost  without  resist- 
ance ;  but  having  advanced  inland,  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  atMansoura.  The  saltans  oi  Egypt,  in  order 
to  prevent  fkirtfaer  attacks  in  tiiat  quarter,  eb^ed  up  tiw 
hionth  of  the  Nfle  by  sinldi^  laxga  bargM  flUed  with 
stones,  and  thus  formed  a  daognous  bar,  which  prevmta 
lai^  vessels  from  entering  the  river.  They  also  rased 
Thamiatis  to  the  ground,  and  Teasoved  the  iDfaabil&nta 
fhrther  inland.  From  these  oeenrrences  aroEe  New 
Damietta. 

Tlie  town  of  Damietta  u  larger  than  Rosette :  its  pepu- 
lation  amounts  to  about  20,000,  although  several  travellers 
have  reokonad  it  much  higher.  It  has  soma  ioe  awsquos, , 


several  bazars,  and  baths  adorned  ylth  marble ;  many  J. 
the  houses  have  pavilions  or  belreoeres  on  the  temco 
fbr  enjoying  the  cool  breeje-  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
triuie  both  with  Europe  and  the  Levant  The  mercbau;- 
Bhips  remain  at  anchor  outside  of  the  bar,  and  load  and 
unload  by  means  of  (^ennes  or  boats.  Rice  is  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  exportetion.  At  Damietta  and  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  are  manu&ctures  of  fine  cotten  cloth,  towels 
&c.  The  country  aroiud  is  a  complete  gafdeo,  irrigated 
by  numerous  canals,  and  planted  with  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  such  as  orange,  lemon,  tamarind,  pomegranate^ 
&0.  The  great  mandiy  lake  Menialeh  b^^  two  w  tlu« 
miles  east  of  Damiette,  and  extends  abont  40  miles  ia 
length  to  near  anlient  Fdusium.  It  oommonieates  with 
the  sea  by  several  mouths,  and  with  the  Damietta  branch 
of  the  Nile  by  canals.  The  fishery  of  lake  Henzslch  is 
very  abundant;  various  kinds  of  water-fowl  aro  also  cau^t 
upon  it. 

Damiette  is  the  head  town  of  a  prefectehip  or  prorincc. 
which  extends  eastwards  along  the  banks  of  lake  Henzileh 
as  &r  aa  El  Aridi  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  deaeri. 

DAMP,  CHOKE.  [HiHiNo.] 

DAMPIER,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1«53,  of  aSomer 
setshire  femily ;  he  went  early  to  sea,  served  in  ibe  wsi 
against  the  I>ut<^,  and  afterwards  became  overseer  of  ■ 
plantation  in  Janudea.    He  dtence  went  to  the  Bay  «f 
Campeachy  widi  other  log-wood  cutters,  and  remained  taere 
several  years.   He  kept  a  journal  <^  his  adventures  sod 
observations  on  that  eoastrvhichwaaaftanrardspublicbeti: 
'Voyages  to  the  Bay  of  Campe^hy,*  London,  I7i9,  with  i 
'  Treatise  on  winds  and  Tides  :*  Dampier,  besides  being  i 
bold  seaman,  had  also  studied  navigatuiu  as  a  saiancc;  In 
1679  be  joined  a  par^  of  bnooanaers,  with  whom  he  erased 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  having  embarked  m  canon  ino 
other  small  craft  on  the  PaciAs  ocean,  they  oaptured  meal 
Spanish  vestals,  in  wbiob  they  oruised  au>ng  the  cotsi 
Spanish  America,  waging  a  war  of  extermination  botli  in 
sea  and  land  against  ue  subjeete  of  Spain.  [Brcu- 
NBXRS.]   In  1684  Dampi«  sailM  aiBain  frtHU  Virginia  v.ih 
another  expedition,  whioh  doubled  Cape  Horn  a^  aasea 
along  the  ooaste  of  Chile,  Peru,  and  Hexioo,  midiing  defn- 
dations  upon  the  Spaniards.  From  the  coast  of  Mem 
thmr  stoemd  tat  the  East  Indies  touehed  at  New  HoUsnd. 
and  after  several  adventures  in  Ute  Indiaii  Sms.  Du^wt 
went  on  shore  at  Benooolen,  bom  whenee  ha  found  his  vn 
back  to  England  in  1691,  when  he  puhiisbad  his  'Vonfi 
round  the  World,*  a  most  interesting  aoeonnt,  and  v'hu; 
attxaotad  eonsid«able  attention.   His  abilities  becomiif 
known,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  sloop  of  vir  :£ 
the  king's  swvice,  and  was  sent  en  a  voyage  of  dtsom'etT  u 
the  South  Seas.   Dunpier  exjdored  the  west  and  nortb- 
west  coBste  oi  New  Hollmd,  surveyed  Shark's  Bay.  and 
his  name  to  a  «maU  uohipelago  east     North- West 
He  also  explored  the  ooasts  of  New  Guinea,  New  Briu;; 
and  New  Ireland,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  stiaite  «br± 
separate  the  two  former ;  oa  his  homeward  voyage  he  w 
wrecked  on  the  Isle  of  Ascension.  He  at  last  letunwd 
to  England  in  1701,  when  he  published  tha  aeconsi  (.' 
this  voyage.   In  1707  ba  publisbed  a  *  VindicatioB  d  U  i 
Voyage  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  ship  St.  eeorge.*  I 
which  ha  had  sailed  from  Vi^inia  in  Aia  farm  msncj- 1 
ing  expedition.   Dampier  went  to  aaa  ag^n  tffi  I7i  I 
but  the  particatars  of  the  lattw  part  of  his  life  are  tm. 
known.  He  ranks  among  the  most  enterprising  nar^'^ 
of  England.   Ha  was  aoqnainted  with  botany,  uid  ni  ^ 
sessed  oi  ocmuderabla  infermatioa  and  gencnl  knovledc  , 
His  style  of  narrative  is  vivid,  and  bears  the  maii^ 
truth.  His  voyages  were  publidied  togathar  in  3  vt^  f- 
London,  1697—1709. 

DAMSON,  or  DAMASCENE  (from  Damascos),  s  r.t 
of  plums  cultivated  m  this  counby  tar  the  sake  of  i^' 
haidinass  and  prolifie  haMts.   They  are  a  men  Arc 
the  domestic  ^Inm,  from  which  there  are  no  aeitaiD  (i> 
raetns  to  «**«tf*«g"Mfc  them,  ezemt  the  abundnnea  of  t^-' 
latoov^flrm^  and  dMpn^^arty-mey  ponesaof  |m>pspf.*- 
1^  suckers.  AU  thovaxieties  are  used  ftir  kitciien  puH'^ 
principally,  and  are  ganereUy  confined  to  tlio  gardea*  t 
cottars  or  fium-houses,  where  the  quantity  of  pnMlu>*f 
mme  valued  Aan  its  quality.   Mudi  die  flneat  variety 
this  aort  at  fkum  is  that  caBsd  the  Stoopdiire  dua- 
which  is  sxtenai«'oly  multipHod  in  the  nurseries  bv  gnf--  -' 
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:  draoiatist  and  actor  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV^  vas  born 
in  1661,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  the  Jesuit  liurue.  His 
preceptor,  observing  that  his  talents  were  far  fhiiB  ordinary, 
wished  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  religious  profession, 
but  Dancourt  preferred  the  lav,  and  acquired  some  repi^ 
tation  as  an  advocate.   He  shortly  however  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  the  comedian.  La  Thorili^re,  an  attachment 
which  induced  him  to  quit  his  leral  studies  and  appev  on 
the  stage.  Haviug  married  Mile.  La  Tboriliere,  he  becanu» 
one  of  the  king's  comodianA,  and  even  one  of  hts  greatest 
favourite!!.   An  anecdote  is  told      bis  being  saved  from 
falling  by  Louis,  who  caughi  hii  diouldwr;  vm  in  the  days 
ivlieu  this  story  was  current,  a  kio^  ■waa  under  anjr  cir^ 
oumstances  put  forth  his  hand  towards  a  sulneet  was 
reckoned  full  as  condescending  as  one  of  the  gods  of  an- 
tiquity who  came  down  to  aid  some  &veurite  hero.  AAer 
remaining  ^lirty-eight  years  in  the  service  of  the  king,  he 
retired  to  kis  estate  at  Bern,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  devotional  exercises,  and  wrote  some  psalms 
and  a  sacred  tragedy,  which  is  not  extant  He  died  in  1726, 
having  superintended  the  erectKMi  of  his  own  bomb,  leaving 
two  daughters,  who  were  both  setresso^  and  boUi  narriw 
into  ianulies  of  distinction. 

The  works  of  this  author  oocupy  six  volumes :  they  were 
most  of  .them  successful  at  the  time  they  were  written. 
The  greater  number  <^  them  are  ikrcea,  the  scene  of  which 
lies  mostly  in  low  life.  There  i»  &  drollery  about  than 
and  a  smartness  in  the  dialogue  which  will  uways  render 
them  amusing,  but  the  interest  they  possessed  at  tlw  time 
of  their  appearance  is  now  lost .  Dancourt  being  an  un- 
learned man.  sought  for  subjects  anu>ng  incidents  wtiich  he 
himself  witnessed,  and  which  were  oSten  well  known  to 
the  public  An  author  Whose  chief  excellence  lies  in  lu^p- 
pily  delineating  events  of  a  local  interest  may  be  sum  of 
popularity,  but  equally  sure  that  his  popularity  will  be  but 
trojisient. 

DANDEUON,  corruption  of  the  French  name  '  dent 
Ac  lion,*  or  lion's  tooth,  a  cammop  weed,  with  a  taj>ering 
milky  perennial  iqot,  resembUng  that  pf  succory :  like  the 
latter,  it  ie  sometimes  cut  into  pieces,  roasted,  and  em- 
ployed to  adulterate  co^.  Its  leaves  have  also  beeo 
Ibrced  in  (he  winter  as  salad ;  but  its  exoissivB  bttternsss 
prerants  its  being  much  employed  in  this  way.  It  is  tin 
Leontodun  Taiaxaoum  of  botuusts. 

DA'NDOLO,  ENRICO,  a  patricisn  of  Venice,  vho 
was  elected  dosM  in  1 192  at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  the 
^■ear  1201  the  French  crusaders  applied  te  the  Venetian 
tetiate  for  assistance  in  their  expedition  to  t^okstine.  Dan- 
lulo  warmly  supported  their  petition,  lent  them  money  and 
>rovi&ionB  and  ships,  and  &t4>ulated  in  return  that  they 
.hould  assist  him  m  conquering  the  town  of  Zara  for  the 
-epublic.  Dandolo,  though  and  and  near^  blind,  em-; 
>u.rked  in  the  admiral's  ship.  The  crusaders  took  Zara,  and 
rt'terwards,  being  invited  by' Alexius,  son  of  Isaac  Angelus, 
vlio  had  been  driven  from  the  thrme  of  CkiOstantinopIe, 
lio  Venetiuu  and  cmsadm,  fiic^tting  the  Holy  Land, 
laited  f(x  Constantinople  attaokad  it  and  took  it  by  storm, 
<L..D.  1204.  Old  Daaoi^  then  nearly  90  years  of  age^  was 
lie  soul  of  this  expedition;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  land. 
>n  the  first  attack  in  1203.  and  to  take  possession  of  part 
it*  the  ramparts,  on  which  he  plantsd  the  standard  of 
it.  Mark.  For  other  particukurs  of  this  expedition  and 
la  results,  see  Bau>win  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
>andolo  refhaed  the  imperial  crown,  which  the  crusa^ 
^ers  had  offered  to  himt  but  accepted  the  title  of  Despot 
t'  Romania-  He  died  shortly  after,  in  1205,  and  was 
.uried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia.  Dandolo  is  one  of 
liose  who  contributed  most  to  the  establishment  of  the 
:ia  ritime  power  at  Venice.  There  bam  baea  other  senatoES 
1 1(1  dogee  of  the  same  name. 
X>ANEGBLD,  soaMUmaa  eaUed  aianly  the  OSLI^  was 
tax  originally  imposed  in  order  to  piirenasa  peace  with  the 
>ane8 ;  and  means  Danish  yaymrat  Henxy  s^rs  {Hitt,  qf 
tr*l^  edit  Sto.,  Land.,  ISOfi,  vol.  iik*  f,  386,}  that  whan 
b&  invasiHts  <^  the  Danes  were  frequent  and  formidable, 
.  tMcnme  a  custom  sometimes  to  bribe  them  with  a  sum  of 
loney  to  desist  from  their  depredatioas  and  leave  the 
ivuntry;  and  at  other  times  to  keep  a  considerable  body  of 
roops  in  ccmstant  pay  to  defend  the  coasts  against  tlu»o 
u.ii|*erous  enemies.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown 
f<!ve  quite  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  these  expedients; 
II  (1  therefore  it  was  found  necessary,  with  the  consent  of 
tx«3  wittenogemo^  to  impose  a  tax  first  of  one  Saxon  shil- 


ling, and  afterwards  of  two  or  more  shillings,  on  every  hide 
of  land  in  tlic  kingdom.  As  there  were  243,600  hides  of 
land  in  England,  this  tax,  at  one  shilling  on  each  hide, 
raised  12,180  Saxon  pounds,  equal  in  quantity  of  silver  to 
about  36,540/.  Bterlmg,  and  in  efficacy  to  more  than 
360,000/.  of  our  money  at  present.  According  co  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  (edit  Gibs.,  p.  116),  this  tax  was  first  im- 
posed Aja.  991.  It  waa  soon  uler  raised  to  two  and  at  last 
to  seven  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land,  and  continued  to 
be  levied  long  after  the  original  occasion  of  imposing  it  had 
ceased. 

Whilst  the  {nta^ns  of  the  Danes  were  almost  annual, 
our  king!  derived  little  profit  firom  this  ta^  which  was  all 
expended  in  bribing  or  lighting  these  Invaders ;  but  after 
the  accession  of  the  Danish  princes  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, it  became  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  royal 
revenue.  This  tax  was  nised  so  high,  and  collected  with 
BO  much  severity  b^*  King  Canute,  a.d.  1018,  that  it 
amounted  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  JlfiOOL,  beside  1 1,000/ 
paid  by  the  city  oi  London.  iCkron.  Sax.,  ut  supr.,  p.  I  SI.) 

Edward  the  Confessor,  who  succeeded  Hardicnut  in 
1 042,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  ftiture  payments  from  the  English 
to  the  Danes,  as  well  tributaiv  as  stipendiary,  continued 
nevertheless  to  collect  danegeld  ttova  the  subject  until  the 
year  1051,  when,  as  Ingylphus  and  other  ailthm  say,  ha 
absolutely  repealed  it  It  was  revived  at  an  early jperlod  o. 
William  the  Coaqueror*s  reign,  and,  according  to  Webb,  in 
his  'Short  Account  of  Dan^H*  ^to,  LmoS.,  1758,  p.  2, 
continued  to  be  coUeoted  as  low  as  SI  Han.  tl.,  if  not  later. 
In  the  Domesday  Survey,  daHegeM  occurs  but  once  by  ita 
own  name,  torn,  l,  fol.  336  b,  under  Stamford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  .Atfvi  rtgalia  in  the 
Laws  of  Henry  L,  ehap.  10.  Stwbon,  at  bis  coronation, 
took  an  oath  that  be  would  remit  this  tax.  (Compare  Spel 
man's  and  Du  Cange's  Glossaries,  v. '  Danigeldum.') 

DAKES  is  the  general  appellation  given  lo  the  Scandi- 
navian tribes  which  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  be- 
came so  formidable  by  their  predatory  expeditions,  and 
invaded  and  occupied  a  great  port  of  mitain  and  France. 
The  early  history  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  is  involved 
in  great  ebaeurity.  though  Danish  and  Swedish  ehroniolers 
gravely  deduce  their  genealogy  from  Japhet  and  his  son 
Go^  ana  relate  their  early  migrati<m  firom  Asia.  But 
coming  to  more  historical  umes,  there  is  a  poem  on  the 
exploits  of  the  Danes  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
which  refers  to  their  wars  among  themselves,  and  in  which 
the  Danes,  properly  so  called,  or  Western  Danes,  appear 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Jutia,  who  are  also  called  Scyldingi; 
while  the  Sveones  (perhaps  the  same  as  the  Suiones),  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  ((^frman.)  as  living  near  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  are  called  dse  Eastern  Danes,  or  inhabitants  of 
part  of  the  country  now  called  Sweden.^  Next  to  these 
are  mentioned  the  Geata,  or  Goths ;  and  in  the  islands  of 
tne  Baltic,  Uie  See  Create,  or  Sea  Goths,  called  also  ScyHngi. 
We  find  also  mention  of  the  Northern  Danes,  probably  the 
Norwodans.  (J)e  Daaorum  R^m  gmtU  SiiuU*  III.  ffl 
IV.  Poma  Danieum  Haleoto  Anfb-Saxeitiea  ex  bibHo- 
theca  CoUomana  Muum  Brikmnici,  edited  by  G.  J.  Thor- 
kelin,  4to.  161 S.)  The  common  language  of  all  these 
people  was  the  Norse  or  Donsk  Tunga,  which  is  stil! 
spoken  in  Iceland,  and  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  a 
dialect  (P.  Vidalini,  De  Appellalione  Lingua  Septenlrio- 
naiia,  1775.) 

Scandinavian  nugrations  hod  taken  place  to  North 
Britain  in  very  remote  times ;  and  it  appears  probable  that 
some  of  the  tribes  which  inhabited  Caledonia  in  the  Roman 
period  had  come  originally  from  that  quarter.  The  Jutes 
and  Angli,  who,  with  the  Saxons,  conquered  Britain,  came 
from  Jutia*  the  country  of  tho  Western  Danes.  But 
after  the  Saxon  conquest  the  connexion  between  the 
migmttfd  tribes  and  the  Danes  who  lud  remained  in  Scan- 
diiMvia  became  obliterated,  untd  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Danes  began  to  make  war  upon  their  old 
kinsiueii  with  all  the  fierceness  of  inveterate  enemies. 
Their  predatory  descents  on  the  coast  of  Britain  became 
formidable  during  the  reign  of  Egbert;  and  under  his  suc- 
cessors tlie  Danes  obtained  possession  of  great  part  of  the 
island,  until  Alfred  the  Great  defeated  them,  and  obliged 
the  Danish  chieftains  to  submit  [Alfbed.]  The  east- 
em  part  of  England  retained  long  after  the  name  of 
Danelagh,  or  Danish  Law,  and  the  population  was  in  great 
measure  of  Danish  stock,  especially  to  the  north  of  the 
H  umber.   Afte-  the  death  of  ^fred  f^eshjuci 
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plaM,  nntil  at  the  beginning  of  the  elerenUi  century 
Canute,  or  Knut,  having  established  hinuelf  as  sovereign 
of  aU  the  Scandinavian  nations,  added  Britain  also  con- 
quest to  his  scep&e.  [CANtrrB.1  After  Canute's  deadi 
his  successors  Harold  and  Harmennt  held  the  sway  of 
Britain  for  a  few  years  longer,  after  which  the  line  of  the 
Saxon  kings  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  Norman  conquest,  which  followed  dosa 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  put  an  end  to  the  Danish 
invasions  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  But  the  Normans 
themselves  were  originally  of  Danish  stock  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  name,  having  settled  in  North  France  under 
Rollo  the  Ganger  in  Alfred's  time;  and  those  Norman 
pilgrims  and  knights  who  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Sicily  and  Apulia  in  the  eleventh  centiuy  were  likewise 
their  pro^y. 

DANlEL,  one  of  the  fimr  greats  prophets  (Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Danid).  From  the  flrst  chapter  of  the  book 
of  this  prophet  we  learn  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
that,  when  a  child,  he  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  third  year  of  the  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  king  of  Judah,  606  B.c.,and  that  he  was  one  of  the  <  chil- 
dren (ver.  4)  in  whom  was  no  blemish,  but  well-favoured,' 
and  skilful  in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstanding science,'  who  were  chosen  by  the  master  of  the 
king  of  Babylon's  eunuchs  to  be  taught '  the  learning  and 
the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans,'  and  to  stand  before  the  king. 
It  appears  to  have  been  required  of  these  children  to  have 
countenances  &ir  and  fat  in  flesh — qualities  in  which 
Daniel,  otherwise  Belteshazzar,  and  his  three  companions, 
ShAdraeh,  Bfeshadi,  and  Abodn^  excelled,  by  adoptuu 
a  diet  of  pulse  and  water  instead  of  the  king's  meat  and 
vine  sup^ied  to^mfiirthis  purpose  (10,  15).  'Daniel 
had  understanding  in  all  visions  and  dreams ;  and  in  all 
mattws  of  wisdom  and  understanding  the  king  found  him 
and  his  three  companions  ten  times  better  than  all  the 
magicians  and  astrologers  that  were  in  all  bis  realm' 
17,  20).  In  reward  for  the  interpretation  of  a  dream  re- 
lated in  ch.  2,  'King  Nebuchadnezsar  not  only  gave  Daniel 
many  valuable  gifts,  and  made  him  ruler  over  the  whole 
province  of  Babylon,  and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  but  he  fell  upon  his  fiiee  and 
worshipped  him,  and  commanded  an  oblation  and  sweet 
odours  to  be  offered  unto  him'  (46,  48).  Daniel's  Chal- 
dean name  of  Belteshaszar  was  that  of  a  Babylonian  deity, 
the  god  of  Nebuohadnessar;  and  the  nophet  is  repeat- 
edly said  to  have  possessed  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods,  and 
to  have  been  made  master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers, 
QialdBeans,  and  soothsayers  (iv.,  8,  9;  v.,  11).  For  inter- 
preting the  mysterious  writing  on  the  wall,  king  Bel- 
shazzar  clothed  him  in  scarlet,  put  a  chain  of  gold  about 
his  neck,  and  made  him  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 
Daniel  also  prospered  in  the  reign  of  the  Median  monarch 
Darius  (probably  the  CJyaxares  of  the  Greek  historians), 
who  appointed  him  the  first  of  three  presidents  over  120 
princes,  whom  he  set  over  the  whole  kingdom  (yi.,  2). 
Having  escaped  unhurt  from  the  lions*  den  into  which  he 
was  thrown  by  Darius,  he  continued  to  prosper  in  the  reign 
of  Cynu  the  Persian  (28).  He  did  not  return  to  Jndna 
on  the  terminatbm  of  the  captivity,  but  remained  with  Ae 
large  portion  of  hit  countrymen  who  continned  at  Babrhm, 
where  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died.  Some,  how- 
ever, state  that  he  died  at  Susa,  on  the  Eulnus.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Exekiel  (xiv.  14,  20,  and  xxviii.  3). 
Among  the  Rabbis.it  is  generally  maintained  that  Daniel 
was  not  a  true  prophet;  that  he  did  not  dwell, in  the 
Holy  Land,  out  of  which  they  say  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
does  not  reside;  that  he  spent  bis  u&,  not  as  the 
other  Jewish  prophets,  in  solitude,  poverty,  and  absti- 
nence, but  amid  the  grandeur,  pomp,  and  luxury  of  a 
royal  palace ;  that  he  was  a  eunuch  (2  Kings,  xx.  18),  one 
of^  a  class  who  are  excluded  from  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  (Deut  xxiiL  1).  Someplace  his  writings  among  the 
mere  Hi^c^^phia,  n  hanng  kss  anthori^  than  the 
canonical  iiooks.  Tbm  aoeount  ftr  the  Ihet  of  M»  not 
being  mentioned  when  nb  diree  companions  were  cast  into 
the  furnace,  l^  saying  that  he  was  absent  from  Babylon  on 
an  expedition  to  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  bogs 
(Cahnet's  Diet  tM  Bible) ;  and  they  otnect  to  his  pro- 
phecies that  th^  all  relate  to  dreams  and  visions,  which 
tbey  consider  the  most  imperfect  modes  of  revelation. 
However,  it  is  said  by  Joeephus  {Ant.  Jud.  I.  x.  0. 12),  that 
Daniel  was  a  great  and  tme  pn^iet;  who  ww  ftrnnrad 


with  commnnioationa  from  Jehovah:  he  saya  aln  thst 
Daniel  built  a  ftmons  salaoe  at  Suaa  or  Bcbatana 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  othon  think  that  Zoroaster  wu 
DanieL    Th«  twdve  chapters  of  the  canonical  book 
of  Daniel  are  partly  in  VOB  Hebrew  and  pardy  in  the 
Chaldaio  language.   The  uncanonical  or  uiooryphal  books 
attributed  to  this  prophet,  consisting  of^  the  stories  of 
Susannah  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children,  are  extant  only  in  the  Greek  of 
Theodotian,  which  is  adopted  in  all  the  Greek  churches 
of  the  east,  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  being  losL  The 
following  are  the  principal  prophetical  subjects  of  the 
canonical  book  of  Iwuel.   Chapter  2  eonlains  the  accooBt 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  great  image  of  gold, 
silver,  braas,  iron,  and  clay,  with  Daniel's  ioterprelraotL 
The  stone  whidi  became  a  great  mountain  ia  ooniiderBd 
as  prophetic  of  the  Messiah.  Chapter  4  rdatea  tiie  ssae 
monanh's  dream  of  the  great  tree,  representing  himself  si 
interpreted  by  Daniel,  and  which  was  speedily  ftiUUled  In 
chafer  5  is  recounted  Daniel's  interpretation  of  the  vritme 
on  the  wall  at  the  feast  of  BeUhazxar.   Chapter  7  contiioi 
the  prophet's  descTiption  and  interpretation  of  his  own  dream 
of  tne  four  great  beasts.  Hie  commentators  state  that  tlie 
four  kingdoms  of  the  earth  designed  by  these  four  beasts 
were  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Periian,  the  Maoedo-Gie- 
dan,  and  the  Roman.   The  ten  hom»  of  the  fourth  bwl 
are  said  to  be  ten  kingdoms  rising  out  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire;  but  what  particular  kingdoms  are  meant  appean 
rather  difficult  to  determine,  if  we  may  Jo^a  from  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  different  writers.  The  Rev.  Han- 
well  Hoame,  m  his  *  Intxodnetkm  to  the  BiUA,'bas  taba- 
lated  the  tlwories  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  oomments- 
tors.  whidi  exhibit  scarcely  a  sin^e  instance  of  agieement 
in  any  particular.   ITius,  in  explaining  Ae  meaning  of  the 
flrst  horn,  Maehiavel  applies  it  to  the  Ostrogoths.  Dr.  Uede 
to  the  Britons,  Drs.  Lloyd  and  Hales  to  the  Huns,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  the  Vandals,  and  Bishop  Newton  to  the 
senate  of  Rome.   This  dream  has  alwaya  been  much  io- 
sisted  on  by  Protestant  writers  as  a  prophet^  rdating  to 
the  destinies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.   Daniri's  vision  ti 
the  ram  and  the  he-goat  described  in  Chapter  8  ii  coo- 
stdered  to  signify  the  destruction  of  the  Hedo-Perna 
empire  by  tlw  Macedonians,  who  were  aatienthr  called 
iBgadia,  or  iEgeata^  that  is,  the  goat-people.   The  pro- 
phecy ef  the  seventy  weeks,  eommunicsittd  to  Dsnid  hv 
the  angel  called  the  man  Gabriel  in  diapter  9,  h  regatdH 
by  all  XSiriatians  as  a  striking  prediction  (rf  the  advantrf 
Jesus  as  the  Measiah.    Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  (3bb- 
mentary  on  Daniel,  declares  it  to  be  the  fomidatiMi  of 
the  Christian  religion.   The  weeks  are  understood  as  bciEf 
prophetic  weeks,  consisting  each  of  seven  yearm.  iLeei^m. 
XXV.  8.)   No  scriptural  authority  is  to  be  found  for  this  ii>- 
topretation  (Le  Clerc,  BibUoth.  tom.  xv.  p.  201);  batu 
instance  of  this  mode  of  reckoning  occurs  in  Macrobics. 
Somn.  Sem.,  1.  i.  c.  6.    In  the  25th  and  36th  roses  it  i> 
said  that  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  (nr.  i. 
3,  23)  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince  would  be  69  we^u 
483  years,  and  that  then  Messiah  would  be  cut  olf.  vhc^ 
disagrees  with  the  best  dironologiats,  who  make  the  ftm 
year  of  Darius  538  B.a  (A.  Oarke^J^)  Hie  dsoiuikgical 
diffiealties  of  this  important  pnpheoy  have  oooosioDed  t 
great  variety  of  interpretatkmi^  and  exetdsed  the  penc 
the  most  learned  of  the  fiithers  and  of  nmdeni  aiviiifc 
ibnpnved  Version  of  Daniel^  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Vfask- 
8to.  1838 ;  Prideaux'a  Connwt.  vd.  i.  p.  306 ;  Voaatus.  If 
70  Hebdomad. Dan.,  ^.193).  InthelOttaand  llthcbafit^ 
other  visions  are  described  which  rdate  chiefly  to  the 
quests  and  revohitiona  of  several  Asiatie  natiooa-  Tie 
prophecy  in  the  12th  and  last  ctupta-  extends  to 
end  of  time,  and  speaks  of  the  resurrection  azid  the  dar  ' 
judgment.   In  the  time  of  Jerome  some  fow  RaUii  ad- 
mitted the  st<»y  of  Susannah  as  canonical,  -while  0^ 
rqected  it  as  such ;  and  Josephtis,  in  speaking  of  Dsnw. 
sws  nothing  either  of  Susannah  or  o/t  Bd  and  the  Dnt*^ 
(Hif^nymus,  In  Dan,")    A  learned  diasertatiaD  00  tbcit 
books  is  given       Eiehhom  in  his  '  Einleitniic  <'* 
Apokriphishen  fioriftoi,'  p.  419.   Porphyry,  in  tbatwetfit 
of  his  fifteen  books  agamst  the  Christians,  impugns  thr 
genuineness  and  autlurity  of  the  propheeiea  of  13km. 
contending  that  they  are  nlsely  asrrbea  to  him,  and 
they  are  ndly  historieal,  and  were  written  after  the  occ3 
tenoe  of  the  evsnta  to  which  they  xdate.  Dr.  N.  Laidx« 
has  ooUeeted  some  of  tiwse  ohjactinub  and  aocaapaa.*: 
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them  vith  the  repliei  of  Jerome  fLardner's  fVorkt,  vol.  viii. 
vp.  189-204).  Bidiop  Chuidler,  in  bis  '  VindicatioD  of  the 
OHtaee  of  Chrutianity,*  and  J>r.  Samuel  Chandler,  in  a 

Vindication  of  the  Propheeiai  of  Daniel,*  have  elabtwateljr 
diBciused  the  subject  of  the  geouineness  and  canonical  au- 
thority of  this  prophetieal  book.  It  is  remarked  by  Hr. 
Home,  that '  Of  all  the  old  prophets  Daniel  is  the  easiest 
to  be  andetstood and  that '  he  writes  more  like  an  histo- 
rian than  a  piopbet'  Orotiua,  Le  Clerc,  and  several  other 
learned  critics,  have  maintained  that  all  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  relate  to  and  terminated  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Jevn  under  Antiochus  Epjphanes,  in  the  age  suceeeding 
that  of  the  jmtphet  In  Mr.  Home's  *  Introduction,'  voL 
ii.  p.  792-3,  an  account  is  eiven  of  the  principal  conunen- 
taton  on  Daniel,  as  Sir  Uaac  and -Bishop  Nevton,  Drs. 
Faber,  Frere,  Hales,  &c.,  and  of  the  numerous  disqui- 
sitions on  the  particaUT  prophecies,  especially  that  of  the 
sevento'  weeks.  The  ennmentary  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton  is 
viewed  by  the  divines  who  have  wrhten  on  Daniel  in  very 
different  l^;fata-  some  have  bestowed  on  it  the  hiRhest  com- 
mendation, and  othtts  have  treated  it  as  of  kttle  or  no 
value.  Numerous  sermons  on  texts,  and  commentaries  on 
the  book  of  Daniel,  are  named  in  the  *  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica*  by  Watts.  (See  Eiehhom's  Einleitung  in  das  Alte 
Testament,  vol,  iiL  p.  382 ;  Preface  to  and  Comment,  on 
Dan.  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  S^le,  especially  on  chaps,  ii. 
vii.  and  ix. ;  Prideaux's  Connect.,  vol.  ii  p.  380 ;  Daniera 
Seventy  Weeks  Interpreted  by  a  Layman,  8vo.  1636.) 

DANIEU  SAMUEL,  WBS  bom  in  Somersetshire.  aj>. 
1562,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  which,  how- 
ever, he  left  without  a  d^jee,  '  his  geny  being,'  according 
to  Anthony  i  Wood,  '  mm  prone  to  easier  and  smoother 
sulgeets  than  in  peekinKUid  hewing  at  logic'  He  beoame 
tutor  to  Lady  Anne  CUflbrd,  subsequently  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  and  was  aftwwaids  groona  of  the  privy  chamber 
to  Anne,  queen  of  James  I.  He  is  said  to  have  oeen  poet- 
laureat  on  Spenser's  death ;  but  it  is  more  likely  thaX  he 
was  only  one  of  many  employed  about  the  court  in  writing 
masques  and  birth-day  odea,  and  in  this  capacity  he  seems 
to  have  stirred  the  wrath  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  probably  held 
him  in  the  light  of  a  rivaL  Towards  the  end  of  his  lift)  he 
retired  into  Somersetshire,  where  he  died  in  1619.  His 
will  is  mserved  in  the  Fren^tive-court  at  Canterbury, 
■nd  in  Rymer's  Fosdere  exists  a  patent  granting  him  the 
exdusive  ivinting  of  his  'History  of  Eogland'  for  the  term 
of  ten  years. 

His  poems  consist  <^  an  Heroic,  in  six  books,  on  the 
Wvs  of  York  and  Lancaster:  it  contains  many  stanzas  in 
bia  best  style,  which  unite  such  grace  of  language  with 
sweetness  of  thought  as  to  render  them  much  more  intel- 
ligible at  present  than  those  of  his  contemporary  Spenser, 

I^niel  partly  conformed  to  the  fttshion  then  prevailing, 
which  consisted  in  a  mode  of  expression  termed  euphuism, 
BO  veil  known  by  the  specimen  given  in  '  Kenilwortn but 
a  perusal  of  his  works  will  show  that,  of  the  numerous 
Latinized  words  which  the  revival  of  learning  introduced 
into  our  tongue,  his  good  taste  prompted  him  to  choose, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  those  which  are  at  present  in  use; 
that  is.  be  only  admitted  those  which  were  really  necessary 
to  comidete  the  language.  The  poem  next  in  len^h  is 
*  MuBOfMus,*  a  dialogue  between  Musophilus  mi  Philo- 
ooamus.  It  is,  we  tbmk,  his  mastar'piece  both  in  thongfat 
and  execution ;  tiie  somewhat  irregular  tenarima  in  wlueh 
it  ia  written  feems  well  adapted  fbr  a  union  sweetness 
and  continuity  of  thought.  It  contains  an  Kpoiogf  for 
literary  pursuits,  against  the  objections  urgod  by  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  might  he  applied  with  equal  fcnroe  at  present; 
indeed  the  last  eonplet  of  tne  passage  with  which  the  poem 
opens  seems  &r  more  apjriioabU  to  the  nineteendi  century 
tban  to  the  sixteenth,  Tha  orthogiaphj  ia  mfldemiied  in 
the  following  extract:—* 

FoKdaaa.  MvMpUtat,  Oat  Iku  4wt  Md. 

laaaufiMaailMt^  thy  temt  dayi, 

TIriBx  lhyirita.mBdtoinutOM«Bd. 

Bat  to  attak  dut  Mia  HMka  or  yndwi 

Wwr.  rtoB  iM»bq«yncW  awot  amwA 

Tka  wilinaly  aoste  oT  Mglratod  Isyat 

Oth«4riSfhtf  thu  thoM,  ollwr  dtdni, 

TU*  wImt  proflt-wklag  ago  nqoim,* 

Hw  other  poema  eontained  in  the  edition  at  1802  are^ 
a.  letter  flrom  Octavia  to  Mark  Antony,  whieh  shows  to  a 
spiking  extent  that  flteulty  peculiar  to  a  true  poet,  which 
baa  been  called 'dramatie  power;**  'TheT^agwly  of  Cleo- 
patra,' in  alternate  rhymes,  with  ehorusses  on  the  anttqua 

*  It  would  perliaiw  b«  better  ondmlood  bvOt  wocda'povoraf  Umtlfr 
«lom'  bri^httoBoMnMokaTCtnnUTfaiMrdUMlw. 


model ;  and  '^lie  Complaint  of  Rosamond,Vho  speaks  from 
the  infomal  regions,  but  is  little  encumbered  by  classical 
imagery  after  ue lint  Cbw sentences;  this  poem  is  written  m 
a  seven-line  stania,  of  which  the  first  and  Uiird,  the  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  and  the  tm  last,  rhyme ;  and  contains 
much  beautiftil  description  as  well  as  tento  thought,  in- 
troducing sensuous  imamy  without  the  least  approach  to 
indelicacy  or  impurity;  mmed  the  whole  character  of  his 
poems  quite  justifies  the  somewhat  quaint  assertion  of  old 
Fuller,  that '  he  carried  in  his  Christian  and  surname  two 
holy  prophets,  his  monitors,  so  to  quaUiy  his  raptures  that 
he  abhcHTed  all  proAneoess.'  Besides  these  poems,  are 
67  sonnets  to  Delia,  several  masques,  odes,  and  epistles. 
His  prose  works  are,  *  A  History  of  England,  in  two  parts, 
extending  to  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.,*  and  *  An  Apology  for 
Rhyme,'  which  last  shows  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  and  niceties  of  his  art,  and  contains  several  remarks 
on  rhythm,  intwesting  in  illustration  of  the  change  in  pro- 
nunciation which  had  taken  place  since  Chaueer.  It  also 
shows,  what  is  somewhat  strange,  that  he  considered 
rhyming  tragedies  the  ml^  and  uose  in  blank  verse  the 
exceptiw ;  at  least  such  seems  the  only  meaning  his  words 
will  bear:  he  says,  *  I  think  a  tragedy  would  indeed  best 
oomp(»t  with  a  Uank  vwse  and  dispense  with  rhymes,* 
which  is  very  nnaoopuntable,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have 
referred  to  tragedy  on  the  antique  model  alone,  for  to  attri- 
bute to  him  Dryden's  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  our  early 
literature  would  be  absurd.  On  the  whole,  whether  as  a 
poet  or  a  prose  writer,  he  has  been  most  tmdeservedly  neg- 
lected. In  our  judgment,  he  fUUy  merits  Southey's  en- 
comium—* Thoughtful,  grateful,  right-minded,  and  ^tie- 
hearted,  there  is  no  poet  in  any'langua^  of  whom  it  may 
be  inlbmd  with  men  owtainty  fhim  his  writingi  that  he 
was  an  amiable  and  wise  and  good  nun.'  (Southey's  Britith 
B>ets;  Wood*s  Atken.  Oxon.;  Fuller's  Wortkua;  and  the 
Bi^raMa  Britanmea.) 

DANIE'L,  LB  PEUE,  a  Jesuit;  bom  at  Rouen  in  1649, 
wrote  the  history  of  France  from  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchy,  3  vols,,  foL.  1713,  which  he  dedicated  to  Louis 
XIV.,  wlu)  made  him  historiographer  of  the  kingdom, 
with  a  pension  of  2000  fhmcs.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
his  history  is  that  which  relates  to  the  reigns  previous 
to  Louis  aI,,  and  he  is  more  correct  with  r^iard  to  facts 
than  M6zerai.  But  the  work  altogether  is  venr  imperfect : 
the  author  says  little  concemiug  the  state  of  society:  it 
is  a  history  of  the  kings  niher  than  of  tiie  people.  He 
enters  very  largely  into  rdigious  eontmveraies,  and  is  very 
intolerant  towanu  those  whom  be  oonsiden  heterodto. 
His  style  also  is  ftdile  and  uninteresting.  Hie  best  edition 
of  his  history  is  that  in  17  vols.,  4to.,  Paris,  1755-60,  with 
considerable  additions  1^  Father  Griffet.  llie  other  works 
of  P^  Daniel  «e ; — 1, '  Obsorvations  critiques  sur  I'Hia- 
toire  de  Franoe  <orite  par  Hixead,'  in  which  ne  endeavours 
to  throw  ^seredit  on  the  rival  historian,  who,  although 
often  inexact,  is  upon  the  whole  more  liberal-minded  than 
Dani^  for  which  reason  he  lost  his  pension.  [Colbkkt.] 
Both  theur  histories,  however,  have  been  supersecLed  by  the 
better  one  of  Vellv  and  ViUaret,  1759.  2,  '  Histoire  de  la 
Miliee  Francaise,  exhibiting  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  Fftiich  military  establishment,  and  system  of 
discipline  and  taetics  ftom  the  b^inning  of  the  monarchy 
to  the  re^  of  Louis  XIV. ;  %  '  Le  Tt^age  au  monde 
de  Deseartes,*  a  kind  of  satire  of  the  mtem  of  that  phi- 
loaopher,  and  severnl  other  minor  works ;  among  whieh 
the  '  Entretiena  de  Cleandre  et  d'Sudoxe,'  are  intended 
asareflitaticnoftlie'PnmneiaWofPasea].  Pire  Daniel 
died  1728. 

DA'NTR  orDURA'NTE.  ALIGHIE'RI.  vas  bom  at  Flo- 
rence A.  D.  1365.  By  a  ftmiliar  contraction  of  his  Christian 
name.  Durante,  he  was  called  Dante,  by  whiofa  name  he  has 
become  generally  known.  His  family  was  noble ;  he  was  a 
great  grandson  of  Oacciaguida  Elisai,  who  married  a  lady  of 
the  ^nily  of  Alighieri  of  Ferrara,  and  whose  chil^^n 
assumed  the  arms  and  the  name  their  mother.  Oaccia- 
guida accompanied  the  emperor  Conrad  HI.  in  his  crusade, 
waa  made  a  knight,  and  died  in  battle  in  Syria  A.n.  1147; 
{Para^so,  cuOM  1%  16  and  17,)  in  which  Gaeeiagnida 
is  made  to  relate  to  Dante  hi*  adventures,  withan  interest- 
ing account  of  the  state  of  Florence  and  the  primitive  mui- 
ners  of  its  citizens  in  his  time,  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  great  feud  between  the  Ouelphs  and  the  Guibelines. 
Duite's  fkther,  Aldighiero  Alighitfi,  di^  while  Dante  was 
yet  a  child.  As  Dante  grew  up  he  showed  great  capabili- 
ties for  learning,  m  whidi  he  ^,^ig^e^j9tJiQa|^^tpvI^ 
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tiiil,  a  celebrated  scholar  of  the  time.  He  became  al&o  in- 
timate with  Guido  Cavalcanti,  a  young  man  of  an  inquisitive  1 
and  philosophical  turn  of  mind.  It  is  asaerted  by  some  that  < 
Dante  studied  at  Bologna,  though  this  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  it  is,  hovever,  evident  ttom  hit  wotks  that  he  had 
deeply  read  and  was  imbued  with  all  the  learning  uf  that  age. 
Bt  du  own  account  lie  seems  to  have  led  rather  a  licentious 
life  until  he  fell  in  lore  with  Beatrice  Portinari,  of  an  illus-  , 
trious  fomily  of  Florence.  His  attachment  however  ap- 
pears to  have  been  purely  pl&tonic,  but  it  served  to  purify 
his  sentiments ;  the  lady  herself  died  about  1290  when 
Dante  was  about  25  year^  of  age,  but  he  continued  to  che- 
rish her  memory,  if  we  are  to  Judge  from  his  poems,  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life.  It  must  have  been  about  or  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Beatrice's  death  that  he  wrote  his 
'  Vita  Nuova,'  which  Is  a  series  of  canzoni  intermixed  with 
prose,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  love  in  a  spiritual  and  pla- 
tonic  strain,  and  of  the  cbangs  it  produced  in  him*  vnich 
was  the  beginning  of  bis  '  new  life. 

The  par^  o£  the  Ouelphs  was  at  fliat  time  predominant 
at  Florence,  having  some  years  before  driven  away  the  Qui- 
belines  with  the  asuslance  of  the  pope  and  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  king  of  Naples.   But  ia  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Arezzo  the  contrary  had  oocurred ;  the  Guibelines,  with  the 
bishop  at  their  head,  being  the  stronger  party,  had  turned 
the  Guelphs  out  of  the  town.   It  may  be  observed  that  the 
names  of  these  two  rival  iections,  which  iu  their  origin 
designated  the  respective  partisans  of  the  emperors  and 
popes,  lost  much  of  their  primitive  meaning  as  the  quarrel 
between  the  church  and  the  empire  "suUsidea  l>y  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Suabia.  The  rivalship  however  between 
the  leading  ^nilies  of  each  party  continued^  mutual 
offences  were  remembered,  ami  the  remembrance  was  be- 
queathed from  hthei  to  son ;  so  that  Guelphs  and  Guibe- 
lines were  ever  readv  to  fight  iu  every  p^  of  Italy,  not  for 
the  supremaey  of  cnundi  or  emwe^  but  fcr  tlfur  own  uu- 
nicipalsuperiority  in  their  respective  communities ;  and  such 
was  the  ambitiw  of  domineering  that  prevailed  among  the 
wealthier  iamilies,  that  after  the  Guemhs  bad  driven  toe 
Gutb^nes  out  of  town,  or  vice  verta,  the  leaders  of  ihe 
party  that  remained  in  possession  of  the  place  began  to 
quarrd  among  themselves  and  it  not  unfrequently  ha[»- 
pened  that  some  of  tjiem  oourted  the  assistance  of  the  emi- 
grant rival  faction  a^nst  their  own  colleaguea.   Hiis  oc- 
curred among  other  instances  at  Florence  in  1280,  when 
Bonaccorso  degU  Adimari,  one  of  the  Guelph  leaders, 
connected  himself  by  marriage  with  the  Ouibeline  count, 
Guidu  Novello,  which  led  to  a  temponury  truce  between  the 
two  parties.   But  the  Guelphs  soon  after  began  to  perse- 
cute the  Guibdines  ogain.    The  usual  &te  of  the  losing 
party  in  sudh  eiaea  was  nile,  with  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, and  iu  case  of  aimed  opposition  to  tx  tmntevention 
of  this  sentence,  torture  and  death  were  freely  amrded, 
and  the  bouses  of  the  obnoxious  individuals  were  no^  unfre- 
auently  set  on  fire  or  razed  to  the  groupd.   The  Guelphs  of 
Arezzo  being  driven  out  of  their  town  applied  to  those  of 
Florence  for  assistance.   This  led  to  a  war  between  Flo- 
rence and  Arezzo,  in  whioh  the  Guibelines  of  the  latter 
place  were  defeated  at  Campoldino  in  June,  1289,  when 
their  bi^op  was  killed.  [AiuzzcJ   Dante  was  present  at 
this  engaeement,  and  goon  after  his  return  to  Florence  he 
married  Gemma  Donati,  of  a  powerful  Guelph  £unily.  He 
"  now  became  a  candidate  for  civic  honours  and  offices.  The 
citizens  of  Florence  were  classed  into  three  ranks:— 
1st,  sraiidi»  or  old  Apnilies,  finrmer^y  fimdal  nobleiv  many 
of  whom  had  still  feudal  estates  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  though  in  the  town  they  eiyoyed  by  law  qo  ex- 
clusive privilege ;  8nd,  popolani  grassi,  or  substantial  citt- 
zens,  men  who  had  risen  by  trad^  and  numy  of  whom  were 
wealthier  than  the  nobl^;  3rd,  piccioli,  or  mferior  trades- 
people, artisans,  &c.   The  two  last  classes,  weary  of  dis- 
turbances created  by  &ction,  and  being  directed  by  some 
well-meanins  men,  among  whom  was  Pino  Compagni  the 
chronicler,  who  is  the  safest  guide  through  this  part  of  Flo- 
rentine history,  had  made  a  kw  in  1282  by  which  the  citi- 
zens being  classed  according  to  their  traides,  the  higher 
trades, '  arti  maggiori,*  chose  six  priori,  or  aldermen,  (Hie  for 
each  'listrict  of  ttu  city,  who  were  called  also  'isignori  and 
constituted  the  executive.   They  were  renewed  every  two 
montiu.  No  one  could  aspiro  to  office  who  h&d  not  his 
name  inscrOwd  on  Uw  r^^ter  of  one  of  the  trades.  Dante 
enrolled  his  name  on  the  register  of  physicians  and  ^Mths' 
•aiieib  thoufb  he  never  eurdied  (Mfc  profession. 


t^e  institution  of  the  priori  difl  not  prevent  the  tovB 
being  distracted  by  factions  as  before,  aa  those  magutrales 
often  availed  themselves  of  their  brief  term  of  uffics  u 
favouf  theit  friends  and  court  fevour  with  the  wealthier 
citizens.  To  remedy  this,  the  popular  puty,  led  by  Giane 
della  Bella  in  1293  elects  a  new  4n5eer,  called  Gon- 
faloniere  di  GiustLna.  who  was  to  Miforoe  order  and 
justice,  and  gave  him  a  guard  of  1000  soldiers;  tlu^  alsu 
excluded  for  ever  thirty-Uiree  families  of  ifae  gramdi,  m 
nobles,  from  political  office.  But  a  conspiracy  of  the 
wealthy  femilies  drove  away  Giano  della  Bella  and  hie  ad- 
herents in  1294,  and  the  town  again  fell  a  prey  to  fkctiom. 
Two  powerful  families,  the  Donaii  and  the  Ceraii,  were  at 
the  head  of  the  rotifending  parties,  and  aftmys  between 
their  respective  partisans  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  slieets 
of  Florence.  Both  were  Guelphs,  but  the  Cerchi  were  £U£- 
t>ected  of  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  Guibeline%  becattae  they 
were  leas  rigorous  in  enlbrcing  the  penal  lave  ageinsk  i1k 
latter ;  and  Ihey  bad  also  for  uiem  the  fnende  of  the  un- 
lustlv  expelled  Giano  della  Bella.  The  pope,  Bonifece 
VIII,  favoured  the  t)onatt  as  being  zealous  Guelphs. 
About  this  time  the  town  of  Fistoia  was  likewise  dinderi 
between  two  Actions,  called  Kanohi  and  Neri,  which  wi- 
cinated  with  two  branches  of  the  iamily  of  GeDc^ieri.  Tbe 
Florentines  bein^  applied  to  as  arbitrators,  several  of  the 
more  violent  partisans  were  exiled  from  Pistoia,  aad  came 
to  Florence,  where  the  Bianciu  hecune  eenneeled  with 
the  Cerchi,  and  the  Neri  vitb  the  Donati,  and  from  these 
connexions  the  two  Florentine  wrties  assumed  ibe  re- 
spective names  of  Bianchi  and  Neri.  Both,  as  we  b**e 
said  above,  tFere  branches  of  the  great  GuelEii  ^Jty  then 

firedominant  at  Florence;  but  anerwards  toe  Biancbi  m 
heir  reversps  joined  tbe  GuibsUaes,  with  whom  tkey  have 
beeq  often  confounded  by  subsequent  writers.   It  ie  aaecs- 
aary  to  bear  these  things  in  mind,  in  wder  to  iindrntaid 
the  history  and  tbe  poUtical  sentuaents  ^  Denle.  Dame 
was  a  Guelph,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Doaati 
the  leaders  of  the  Neri.  But  he  was  also  connected  by  per- 
sonal friendship,  and  periiaps  a}so  by  a  feeling  of  equity, 
with  the  Bianchi,  who  appear  to  have  shovn  themselm 
from  the  first  less  overbearing  and  violeqt  than  their  anta- 
gonists, and  to  have  been  in  uot  the  injured  party.  Daate 
being  made  one  of  the  priori  in  June  of  tbe  year  ISM. 
proposed  and  carried  a  uw  by  which  the  chi^  of  built 
parties  were  exiled  for  a  time  out  of  the  tearritoiy  of  tbe 
republic.  The  Bianchi  were  sent  to  SwxaDa,  and  die  Ner. 
to  Castd  della  Pieve.   Some  of  the  Bianchi  however  sooc 
after  returned  to  Florence,  and  Dante  wa*  accused  of  having 
connived  at  it,  chiefly  out  of  friendship  for  Guido  Caval- 
canti, who  had  sufiered  from  the  nnwhole«wie  <iuBate  <f 
Sarsana,  and  died  soon  after  Us  return.  Tbe  Nmi,  I? 
tilieir  agents  at  Rome,  represented  to  Bonifeoe  YIII.  th« 
the  Bianchi  kept  up  a  communication  with  tbe  Guibelines 
of  Arezao,  Pisa,  and  other  places,  and  that  if  tbey  trhleieri 
'  the  preponderance  in  Florence,  they  would  make  inewg 
'  cause  with  the  Colonna,  the  pope's  perscual  ^wiaiw 
[Boniface  VIIl.l  Tbcough  these  suggestioiHi  aided  by 
bribes  diiitributed     the  Neri  at  tbe  Roman  ooiurt,  as  Diw 
says,  Bonibce  was  mduced  to  give  his  support  to  the  N«tk 
and  be  sent  them  Cheries  de  Val<HS,  brother  of  Philippe  le 
I  Bel,  under  the  plausible  title  of  peace-maker.   Cherlea  ce- 
:  tered  Florence  in  November,  1301,  followed  by  IMO  imti 
>  men.   Affecting  impartiali^  at  flnt,  he  let  all  the  Noi 
return  to  Elorenc^  follewed  by  the  amied  poawntiy :  nr* 
priori  were  made,  ^fevounble  to  tbe  Neri,  and  «he  Biaa^ 
I  began  to  be  openly  attacked  in  the  streata.  Hie  HedA 
who  were  already  an  influential  biaily  assoBC  the  nnspli 
killed  one  of  the  Bianchi,  and  no  notice  wee  tekea 
I  the  murder.   A  general  ptoaeription  ni  the  TW^trhi  ee* 
b^n,  connived  at  by  the  peace-maker.  Chariea  de  Vake. 
'  '  People  were  murdered  in  the  atreets  i  othen  were  draggt<4 
I  into  tne  houses  of  their  enemies,  when  th^  were  pui :« 
I  the  torture  in  order  to  extort  money  fivm  thran.  tbe? 
'   houses  were  plundered  and  burot,  ^eir  daogbtere  vm 
carried  away  by  force ;  and  when  some  Ui^  house  wa? 
seen  in  flames,  Charles  used  to  ask,  "What  fire  is  that 7* 
'  and  those  around  him  answered  him  that  it  was  kick 
.  wretched  hovel,  whilst  in  reality  it  was  a  rick  paUee.*  <  Diou 
I   Cromcot  lib.  ii.)   The  houss'of  Dante  was  one  of  tbw 
I  that  were  plundered.  Dante  vai  at  the  time  at  ttom 
I  whithor  he  had  been  lent  by  the  Bianchi  te  cewoeraet.  ^ 
'  possible^  the  suggestions  of  their  autigonists.   Otk  heariK 
tbe  neitrs  of  the  pnacriptiea  Iw  haatSv  faft  Roma, 
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hufiigitiTefruHidsatArtiXzo.  In  January,  1302,  a  sentence 
iras  passed  condemning  him  to  tvo  years'  exile  and  a  fine 
or  8000  florins,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  his  property  to 
be  sequestend.  By  a  second  sentence,  dated  March  of  the 
same  year,  he  and  others  were  condemned,  iis  barattieri,  or 
guilty  of  malrersation,  peculation,  and  usury,  to  be  burnt 
alive.  The  sentence  was  gronnded  merely  on  the  public 
leport  of  his  piilt,  '  fiuna  publiea,'  which  in  this  case  meant 
the  report  his  eneoiies.  This  ourious  document  was 
found  in  the  archivofl  of  Florence  in  the  last  century,  and 
has  been  transcribed  bjllnboMhi,  Storia  tUla  Zetteratura, 
torn,  port  2,  cap.  S.  I^te  now  began  his  wanderings, 
lenoimcuig  his  uuelph  oonnexioas,  amd  intent  upon  ex- 
citing the  Ouibelines  of  Italy  against  his  enemies  and  the 
oppressors  of  his  country.  Ha  appears  to  have  repaired 
first  to  Verona,  which  was  then  ruled  by  the  femily  of  La 
Scala,  powerful  leaders  among  the  Guibel  lines.  But  he  soon 
after  returned  to  Tu^&Ay>  where  the  Bianchl  and  Gui- 
belines  now  united  were  gathering  their  strength  in  Ute 
neighbourhood  of  Arezzo. 

ilie  death  of  Bonitbca  Vtll.  in  September,  1303,  inspired 
them  with  fresh  hopes.  Benedict  XI.,  the  new  Poje,  a 
man  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  sent  Cardinal  de  Frato 
to  cndeaTour  to  restore  peace  in  Tuscany,  but  the  cardinal^ 
was  owosed  by  the  ruling  ftction  at  Florence,  who  fright-^ 
ened  mm  out  of  the  town,  Floieooe  was  left  »  prey  to 
anvchy,  during  which  a  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed  1900 
houses  in  June,  1 304.  The  Bianchi  and  Guibcltnes  thought 
ofavailing  themselres  of  the  confusion  to  surprise  the  town; 
and  some  of  them  actually  entered  oneof  the  gates,  but  they 
vere  badly  supported  by  those  outside,  ana  the  attempt 
totally  failed.  Dante  (Fur^atoriot  xvii.)  censures  the  want 
of  prudence  and  concord  in  the  leaders  on  that  occasion. 
He  seems  soon  after  to  have  left  them  in  disgust,  deter- 
mined to  regulate  himself  in  future  according  to  his  own 
jud^ent.  He  itays  himself  that '  it  was  difficult  to  say  which 
or  the  two  contending  {Parties  was  most  in  the  wrong.'  (Pa~ 
radito  vu,  103.)  trant«  appears  to  have  been  at  Fadua 
ibout  1306,  and  in  the  following  year  with  the  Malaspina, 
the  lords  of  Lunigtana ;  he  was  mso  at  times  in  the  valleys 
of  Caseatino,  ajid  in  the  mountains  near  Areuo;  some  ny 
)»  went  afterwaidt  to  Paris,  and  remained  Uiere  some 
years ;  others  believe  that  he  did  not  go  to  France  until 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VH.  in  1313.  But  his  visit  to 
Paris  is  veiy  doubtfhl ;  though  in  canto  x.  of  the  *  Paradiso,* 
he  speaks  of  a  <%rtain  Sigieri,  professor  of  that  university, 
u)d  designates  the  street  in  which  he  lived. 

Dante  made  also  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  his 
own  sentence  hy  writing  to  his  countrymen  a  pathetic  letter 
beginning  with  the  vfons — '  Popule  mee,  cjuid  feci  tibi  T  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Tlie.  fiimily  of  Adimari<  who  had  taken 
possession  of  his  property,  opposed  his  return.  Accordingly 
■n  canto  xvi.  of  the  '  Paradiso,'  he  has  laonched  a  violent 
invective  against  them. 

The  election  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  or  Henry  VII.,  to  the 
crown  of  Germany,  revived  the  hopes  of  Dante,  as  Henry 
<ns  preparing  fo  come  to  Italy  in  order  to  assert  the  long- 
neglected  rights  of  his  predecessors  as  kings  of  the  tlomans. 
rb«  Guibeline  leaders  were  ready  to  support  his  claims  as 
imperial  vicars,  and  the  Guibeline  cities,  such  aa  Pisa,  were 
!ikt;wise  in  his  favour.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  jteal, 
[^nte,  about  1310,  addressed  a  ciiculoi  letter  'to  the  kings, 
lukes,  marquiaes,  counts,  the  senators  of  Rome,  and  all 
he  people  of  Italy,  congratulating  them  on  the  prospect  of 
lappiness  for  Italy  through  the  mmistry  of  the  pious  Henry, 
*ho  will  punish  the  felons  who  opposed  him  and  bestow 
aercy  on  the  it>pentant,*  &c.  It  was  about  this  timo  that 
le  wrote  his  book  '  de  Monarchia,'  which  may  be  considered 
^  a  profession  of  Guibeline  political  &ith :  it  asserts 
he  rights  of  the  emperors,  as  successors  of  the  Caesars,  to 
he  supreme  temporal  power*  entire^  independent  of 
he  popes,  who  are  the  spiritual  heads  or  the  church.  This 
'rccd  wag  in  opposition  to  the  assumed  rights  of  Gregory 
TIL,  Innocent  III^  and  other  pontiffs,  who  pretended  to 
•P  above  all  crowned  heads,  and  to  have  the  disposal  of 
hroQcs  and  principahties,  an  assumption  which  theGuelphs 
a\uured  in  Italy  in  order  to  keep  themsetves  free  of  the 
uperiil  authority.  -Both  parties  in  fact  acknowledged  an 
xtornul  superior,  although  both  wished  to  rule  in  their  re- 
pcriivo  oommunitics  with  as  little  subserviency  as  possible 
«  the  nominal  Bupromacy  of  either  pope  or  emperor.  But 
here  Was  this  diffierence,  that  the  imperial,  or  Guibeline 
is>rty,  was  mostly  supported  hy  the  nobles,  especially  of 


North  Ita^,  who  styled  themselves  vicars  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  therefore  more  aristocratic  in  its  spirit,  while  the 
Giielphs  of  Tuscany  looked  upon  the  pope  chie^  as  an 
auxiliary  in  time  of  need,  whose  temporal  interference  was 
less  direct,  and  could  be  more  easily  evaded  than  that  of 
the  emperor,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  more  popular  or  democratic 
spirit  in  their  institutions.  Such  at  least  was  the  theory  cf 
tne  two  parties,  for  in  reality  the  Guelph  or  popular  ftimi- 
lies  ihrmed  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  as  mudi  as  the  Guibe- 
lines  were  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  rank.  Dante,  in  his 
book,  *de  Monarehit,*  is  no  servile  advocate  tot  despotiam, 
fer  he  maintains  that  sovereigns  are  made  to  promote  the 
good  of  their  subjoctg,  and  not  sutgects  to  serve  the  am- 
bitions pleasure  of  their  sovereigns.  The  latter  are  to  rule 
so  as  fo  soothe  the  wayward  passions  of  men,  in  order  that 
all  may  live  in  peace  and  brotherly  feeling.  But  still  he 
derives  their  aatiiorityftt)mGod,and  be  quotes  in  support  of 
his  system,  Aristotle,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Roman  History, 
agreeably  to  the  scholastic  l^ic  of  his  tfanes.  This  book 
*  de  Monarchia'  was  burnt  at  Bologna  by  tfrder  the  pa]ml 
l^te  after  Dante's  death. 

Henry  Vll.  came  to  Italy  in  1310,  was  crowned  at 
Milan  as  king  of  Lombardy,  and  the  fbllowing  year  he  be- 
si^ed  Cremona,  Brescia,  and  other  places.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Dante,  impatient  to  see  the  emperor  come 
into  Tuscany  to  put  down  the  Goelphs,  addressed  to  hnn 
an  epistle  which  bwlns  thus:— *Sanctissimo  triumphatori 
et  domino  slngnlarT  domino  Renriro,  divina  Providentia 
Romanorum  rcgl,  semper  Augusto,  devotissimi  sui  Dantes 
Aligherius  Florcntinus  ct  exul  immeritus,  ac  universaliter 
omnes  Tusci  qui  pacem  desidefant  torrss,  oseulontur  pedes.* 
He  then  entreats  the  emperor  not  to  tarry  any  longer  on 
the  banks  of  the  Fo,  but  to  advance  Eoutli  of  the  Apennines 
and  put  down  the  spirit  of  Guelph  sedition  at  Florence, 
against  which  h^  inveighs  in  no  moderate  terms,  and  which, 
he  says,  strives  to  predispose  against  him  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff.  He  speaks  of  Florence  as  revolting 
unnaturally  against  her  parent  Rome,  for  Dante  always 
affbcts  to  Qonsider  Rome  as  still  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and 
Rome  and  the  empire  are  often  emploved  by  him  as  syno- 
mrmes.  This  remarkable  epistle,  of  which  we  had  only  an 
IfaCan  version  until  the  Latm  text  was  discovered  not  many 
years  since  in  the  library  of  St  Mark,  is  dated  from  Tuscia, 
near  the  founts  of  Amo,  April,  1311.  (Ifontis  AUighieri 
BjjistoUs  qua  extant,  am  notit  Caroli  Witfe,  Padua,  1827.) 
Henry  came  into  Tuscany,  threatened  Florence,  but  with- 
out effbct.  Was  crowned  at  Rome,  and  on  his  return  died 
suddenly  at  Buonconvento,  near  Siena,  in  August,  1313 
This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  hopes  of  theGui'^lines.and 
of  Dante  especially.  He  now  took  refuge  at  Verona,  at  the 
court  of  Cane  della  Scala,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
before,  between  1308  and  1310.  Cane  was  hospitable  ana 
generous  to  the  Guibeline  emigrants,  but  Dante,  with  his 
proud  spirit  and  temper  soured  by  advenl^,  could  ill 
accommodate  himself  to  the  flattery  of  courts  and  the  flip- 
pan<7  of  coortien,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  nme  un- 
pleasant bickerings  with  the  people  about  Cane. 

In  a  well-known  pAssage  of  his  poem  he  feeling  deplores 
the  lot  of  the  Ktile  who  is  ooostrained  to  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  patronage : — 

Tu  nranni  A  eome  ti  S\  late. 

lo  Matea,a '1  nltr  p*r  r  alUul  Kale' 

With  Cane  himself,  however,  he  seems  to  have  continued 
on  good  terms ;  he  speaks  very  highly  of  bis  hospitality  in  a 
passage  just  preceding  the  above  lines,  and  there  is  a  oordial 
letter  from  him  to  Cane,  written  probably  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  liJfe,  in  which  he  dedicates  to  him  his  *  Paradiso.  the 
latter  part  of  his  great  porau,  and  explains  the  object  of  it 
He  says  that  he  styled  it  a  comedy,  because,  contrary  to  the 
s^le  of  tragedy,  it  begins  with  sorrow  and  ends  with  joy ; 
he  distinguisluse  batweeu  the  literal  and  the  allegorical 
sense  of  his  verses,  and  ohscr\-os  that  his  poem  may  be 
called  polysensuum,  having  many  meaning.  He  telU  Cane 
the  title  of  his  work  :~'lncipit  Commdia  Dantis  Alligherii, 
Florentini  natione  non  morious.'  But  the  title  of  the  ptirt 
which  lie  sends  to  him  with  the  letter  is: — 'Incipit  Cantica 
tertia  Comoedioi  Dantis  qute  dicitur  Paradisus.'  It  is  evident 
ttom  this  and  other  circumstances,  that  Cane  had  not  seen 
the  rest  of  the  poem ;  indeed  it  is  not  likely  that  Danta 

ever  communicated  the  whole  of  it  to  anv  one  during,  his 
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lifptune,  u  it  vould  have  made  it  tmpoeiible  for  him  to 
have  found  raftige  anywhere,  as  Fotoolo  eloiely  ngiiea  in 
his  very  elaborate  ana  very  critical  'XHKorso  nil  teste  di 
Dante,*  which  is  one  of  the  most  judidons  and  sdiolar-like 
commentaries  on  that  poem. 

Of  Dante's  Commeaia  we  cannot  enter  here  into  any 
retails,  'and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  numerous 
commentaries,  illustrationa,  and  translations  of  it  in  every 
language  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  few  works  of  ima- 
gination which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  which  will 
pass  down  to  the  remotest  generatioDS.  It  resembles  no 
other  poem ;  it  is  not  an  epic ;  it  consists  of  descriptions,  dia- 
logues, and  didactic  precepts.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  r^ms 
of  eternal  punishment,  of  expiation,  and  of  bliss,  in  the 
invisible  world  beyond  death.  Its  beauties  are  scattered 
about  with  a  lavish  hand,  in  the  form  of  episodes,  simili- 
tudes, vivid  desoriptions,  and  shove  all,  sketches  of  the  deep 
workings  of  the  human  heart  It  is  especially  in  this  last 
department  of  poetical  painting  that  Dante  excels.  Whether 
he  describes  the  harrowed  feelings  of  the  wretched  fiither  in 
Ugolino,  or  the  self-devotedness  of  the  lover  in  Franceses, 
or  the  melting  influence  of  the  sound  of  the  evening  bell 
on  the  mariner  and  the  pilgrim ;  whether  he  paints  the 
despair  of  the  reprobate  souls  gathered  hither  on  the 
banks  of  Acheron,  cursing  CK)d  and  the  authors  of  their 
being,  or  tlie  milder  sorrow  of  the  repentant,  chanting  the 
'miserere'  along  their  wearisome  way  tnrough  the  regions  of 
purgatory, — ^he  displays  his  masterv  over  the  human  feeling 
and  his  knowledge  of  those  chorus  that  vibrate  deepest  in 
the  heart  of  man.  No  other  writer  except  Shakspeare 
can  be  compared  to  Dante  in  this  respect  His  touches 
are  few,  but  they  oil  telL  Hit  power  of  inveetive  is  grand 
and  terrific;  witness  his  imprecations  against  Pisa,  against 
Florence,  i^ainst  his  enemies,  his  address  to  the  Germ  an, 
Albert,  representing  to  him  the  anarchy  of  Italy,  and- his 
repeated  denunciations  of  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Yet  Dante  was  a  sincere  Catholic;  in  his  poem  he  places  the 
heretics  in  hell,  and  Dominic  in  paradise;  and  manifestly 
shows  everywhere  his  belief  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
church,  but  he  attacks  its  discipUue,  or  rather  the  relaxation 
of  its  discipline.  He  urges,  like  Vetnin:h  and  other  Ca- 
tholic writers  of  that  and  the  following  ages,  the  necessity  of  & 
reform ;  and  above  all,  of  a  total  separation  of  the  spLritual 
from  the  temporal  authority,  things  generally  confounded 
by  the  Roman  canonists.  That  many  parts  of  his  poem 
are  allegorical  is  evident,  but  that  the  whole  poem  is  an 
allegory,  a  political  mystiflcatuin,  as  some  have  [oetended, 
seems  a  rar-fetched  hypothesis,  an  ingenious  paradox. 
Dante  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  Queli>hs  of  Floimice 
and  their  allies,  the  Papal  court  and  the  king  ot  France  ; 
and  he  poetically  re|n«sents  these  three  at  the  beginning  of 
his  poem  by  the  emblems  of  the  panther,  the  wolf,  and  the 
lion ;  but  soon  after  he  dro|>s  all  metaphor,  and  iuveighs 
against  all  three  in  tho  plainest  Uie  bitterest  terms, 
wnich  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  meant  to  be  under- 
stood only  by  the  adepts  of  a  secret  sect  In  canto  xix.  of  the 
Paradiao  he  passes  in  review  all  the  kings  of  his  time,  and 
spares  none  of  them  in  his  reproof ;  in  another  place  he  has 
something  to  say  against  almost  every  one  of  the  Italian  cities 
and  popuuitions.  In  foot  Dante  never  published  his  whole 
poem  in  his  lifetime,  for  he  had  spoken  in  it  too  plainly  to 
be  able  to  pablish  it  in  lafetv.  lie  wrote  it  out  or  the  niU- 
ness  of  his  neartvin  detached  parta,  and  at  different  periods, 
and  his  strains  were  influenced  by  the  various  political 
vicissitudes  of  the  times,  and  by  his  own  dtemate  hopes 
and  despondency.  Atmut  the  year  1316  he  had  still  a 
chance  of  his  recall  to  Florence.  It  was  suggested  to  him 
by  a  friend  whom  Dante  in  his  reply  calls  fother,  probably 
because  he  was  a  clergyman,  that  he  might  return,  provided 
he  acknowlei^ed  his  ^:uilt  and  asked  absolution.  His  an- 
swer was  characteristio  of  his  mind :  *  No,  fother,  this  is 
not  the  way  that  shall  lead  me  back  to  my  country.  But  I 
shall  return  with  has^  steps  if  you  or  any  other  can  open 
me  away  that  shall  not  derogate  flnm  tho  feme  and  honour 
of  Dante ;  hut  if  br  no  such  way  Florenee  can  bj  entered, 
then  to  Florence  I  shall  never  return.  Shall  I  not  every- 
where eigoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  stars  ?  Hay  I  not 
seek  and  contemiwite  truth  anywhere  under  beann  mth- 
out  rendering  myself  indorious,  nay  in&mous,  to  the  people 
and  commonweuth  of  Florence?  Bread,  I  hope,  wul  not 
(ail  me.*  (See  text  and  translation  Uiis  letter  in  Fosoolo's 
Etsayf  on  Petrardt  att4  P^e,  8vo.,  1823,  with  a  sketch 
of  IHitte'a  character, 


In  1317-18  Dante  appears  to  have  been  still  wsudenng 
aboutltoly.  In  1319herepairedtoGuidodaPol«ita,lorio. 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  boniitably  received,  and  where  bi 
appears  to  have  remained  tiU  hu  osath,  which  happened  in 
September,  1B21.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  tit  the 
Minorites,  under  a  plain  monument.  Bernardo  Bembo, 
senator,  of  Venice  and  podesta  of  Ravenna,  raised  to  tun 
a  mausoleum  in  1463,  which  was  afterwards  repaired  in 
1692  by  cardinal  Corsi,  of  Florence,  and  lastly  in  1780  ^^ 
constructed  altogether  in  its  wesent  form  by  cardinal 
Valenti  Goniaga,  legate  of  pope  riua  VL  The  lepmof— 

*  UnsiMaAil  Plomne*  I  Daata  ilespi  abt, 

was  at  last  felt  by  the  Florentines ;  a  subscription  was  made 
and  a  monument  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Dante  in  tbe 
church  of  Santa  Croee^  which  was  opened  to  public  riev 
with  oeat  stdemnity  on  the  24th  of  Kareh,  1830.  (ICsii- 
rini,  thlle  Menwrie  di  Dante  in  Firetu^  1830.) 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  MS.  of  Bule'i 
poem  was  found,  collected,  transcribed,  and  published,  after 
his  death,  by  his  sons  Jacopo  and  Piero,  the  early  eommen- 
taries  on  the  poem,  its  early  printed  editions,  ana  the  whole 
bibliographic  history  of  the  work,  the  reader  will  find  sm^ 
information  in  Foscolo's  Ducorto  ttU  tetto  ek  Dmte,  Los- 
don,  1 825 ;  and  also  in  Missirini,  Rivitta  detle  varie  Lexim 
delta  Divina  Ommedia,  e  Catalogo  delie  pirn  importm^ 
Edizioni,  Padova,  1832.  Among  the  most  complete  edi- 
tions of  Dante's  poems  are :  that  of  Venice,  5  vols.  4to., 
1757-8,  with  ample  notes,  and  including  Dante's  Uk. 
by  Pelli,  and  his  minor  poems  and  prose  wtwks:  Lomboidi't 
edition,  Rome,  3  vols.,  4to.,  1791;  and  that  of  Fkmnee,  with 
illustrative  pistes,  1819,  4  vols^  foL  Among  the  hott  of 
commentaries  the  one  called  l*AjwnimOk  and  also  lS)tti]Diik 
written  by  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  who  was  eridotdr 
fomiliar  with  the  poet,  has  been  publidied  Ibr  the  flnt  vat 
at  Leghorn  in  3  vols.,  Svo.,  1827. 

Among  the  numerous  translations  of  the  'Divina  Can- 
media,*  in  almost  every  language  of  Euro]^  that  in  Bnglid 
verse  by  Cory  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  especial  pitbe 
An  Italian  translation  of  Dante's  uhilologKal  irettuE 
'  De  Vulgari  Eloquio,'  was  published  i>y  Trissino  in  15:!?: 
and  the  Latin  text  in  1577 :  this  work  has  occasioned  a 
very  animated  eontroversy  between  Italun  philologist  in 
our  days. 

DANTON,  GEOROE  JAMES,  bom  at  Arcis-surAnbe. 
October  26, 1759,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rhsru- 
ters  among  the  leaders  of  the  first  French  Revolanoo. 
He  was  educated  for  the  har,andwaspursuine  thepeac^. 
avocation  of  .a  king^s  counsel  when  tlw  flnt  uocks  of  tli< 
gre^  pditinl  earthquake  called  him  upon  tbe  lerolo- 
uonary  arena.  Danton  was  gifted  by  nature  with  ibDW 
feculties  which  qualify  a  man  for  the  -dangerous  office  tf 
a  political  agitator.  He  was  tall  and  muscular,  his  tm- 
tures  harsh  and  striking,  and  his  voice  resembled  tbe  Tim- 
ing of  breakers  or  the  growling  of  the  ^uncler.  He  vtf 
ambitious  and  bold ;  his  eloquence,  the  offspring  of  an  in- 
passioned  imagination,  though  witiiout  the  charms  of  rbe- 
torical  elegance  and  philosophical  depth,  was  overwbelmmg 
by  its  vehemence.  It  is  no  wonder  ^t  such  a  nun  toa 
became  the  leader  of  popular  eommoUMis  and  the  tern 
of  all  who  dared  to  oppose  him. 

In  1 790,  supportea  by  the  mdutionuy  dub  of  the  Oa- 
delinrs,  founded  by  hinuel^  he  presented  to  Lonia  XVI. 
petition  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  the  town  of  Pir 
against  the  king's  ministers,  accusing  them  of  having 
the  confidence  M  the  nation.  In  1791  he  was  riected  toea- 
her  of  the  departmental  administratkm  of  the  Seine.  After 
the  imprisonment  of  Louis  at  Varennes,  he  was  the  pn» 
mover  of  the  popular  assemblage  of  the  Champ  de  Mm 
in  which  he  called  for  the  dethronement  of  the  king.  Or 
the  eth  of  August,  1791,'he  presented  himself  before  tie 
legislative  assembly,  and  with  unprecedented  audacitr  tai' 
the  representatives  of  France  that  their  refusal  to  dediR 
the  throne  vacant  would  be  the  signal  for  a  geaenl  iit«:- 
rection.  The  fate  of  Louis  was  decaded,  ancT Danton  beiLj 
elected  minister  of  justice,  became  the  bead  of  that  Ik«i 
of  six  men  who  were  intnuted  with  absolute  exeniin' 
power.  In  this  capacity  he  ahowed  himself  l»lood-thinr> 
ambitious,  vindictive,  and  mercenary;  but  he  wai  oic 
courageous  and  skilfhl  in  conducting  public  aftirs  s:  i 
time  when  every  step  was  attended  with  danger. 

When  the  Prussian  army  had^mtmd  France,  and  r» 
stemation  began  to  qin^^tj^(gt|^^^|^  tbe  kaitf 
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,  ot  tlM  repuliUcan  party  were  at  &  losi  what  to  do  to  avert 
the  irapending  hurricane,  Danton  ascended  the  tribune, 
I  and  addressed  the  convention  in  one  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned speeches  ever  uttered  by  r  demagogue ;  he  ended 
with  these  eventftil  -words  ■ — '  The  country  is  in  danger ; 
I  to  avert  the  crisis  one  thing  only  is  needi\il — boldness,  in- 
cessant boldness,  nothing  but  boldness.*  These  vords 
acted  like  a  spell  upon  the  French  nation ;  within  a  few 
weeks  fourteen  republican  armies  stood  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  and  repellm  with  unexampled  bravery  the  agres- 
sion of  the  allied  forces. 

If  Danton  had  turned  his  energies  only  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country*  his  memory  m^ht  h»e  passed 
unsullied  to  posterity :  but  he  allowea  Us  wild  passions  to 
rag;e  against^iis  fellowHUtizens ;  and  most  of  toe  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution,  particularly  those  at  the  days 
of  September,  were  originated,  supported,  or  encouraged 
by  him.  After  the  abolition  of  royal^  Danton  gave  up 
the  office  of  minister  of  justice  for  that  of  a  president  in 
the  constituent  committee  and  in  that  of  Public  Safet}'. 
While  discharging  these  functions  he  prepared  public 
opinion  for  the  decapitation  of  the  king.  When  the  tri- 
bunal whose  business  it  was  to  pass  the  sentence  of  death 
was  sitting,  Danton  was  absent ;  but  he  returned  in  time 
to  vote  for  the  king's  execution.  like  Sleyes,  he  gave  no 
reason  for  his  vote. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  of  Paris,  or  rather  the  party 
which  was  headed     tlw  clubs  of  the  Jaoohins,  had  chosen 
another  leadei;  who  in  his  private  conduct  vas  the  opposite 
of  Danton,  and  in  his  pcditical  views  his  most  powerful  an- 
tagonist. This  was  Robespierre,  aman  of  singular  character, 
who  combined  with  the  greatest  moral  purity  and  disin- 
terestedness a  stem,  profound,  uncompromising  political 
character.  Danton  acted  the  republican  in  order  to  elevate 
himself;,  civil  bloodshed  was  for  him  only  the  gratification 
of  privat  e  revenue ;  the  proscription  of  others  a  rich  harvest 
for  his  o-wn  cupmi^.  Iu>bespierre  sought  nothing  for  him- 
self ;  the  social  regeneration  of  his  own  country  and  of  the 
whole  of  mankind  was  his  only  aim.   In  the  presence  of 
Robespierre,  Duiton  felt  himself  shorn  of  his  lauiels;  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  losing  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and 
havmg  Ihiled  in  overpowering  his  antagonist,  he  withdrew 
from  vM  theatre  of  political  action,  stigmatizing  his  rival 
by  the  name  of  *  ultra-revolutionist'   When  summoned  to 
give  an  aecount  of  his  financial  administration,  he  refused 
to  submit  to  such  examination,  unless  h^  five  colleagues 
were  also  compelled  to  do  the  same,  and  retired  to  his  native 
place. 

It  appears  that,  under  the  influence  of  hatred  of  Robes- 

Eierre,  and  prompted  probably  by  his  avarice  or  ambition, 
e  entered  into  some  treasonable  plot  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ('Egalit^')  and  some  other  enemies  of  the  repub- 
lic. St.  Just  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  before  the  Comit£ 
de  Solut  Public,  and  Danton  was  arrested  Uie  31st  March, 
1 794,  and  beheaded  the  5th  April  of  the  same  year. 

Danton  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  French  materialists, 
and  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Daring  the 
trial,  and  even  on  the  sca^ld,  he  preserved  undaunted 
soura^  'Soon,'  said  he  to  the  axeoutio&er,  *I  shall  fUl 
!>ack  into  my  original  nothinsneH ;  jvt  my  name  thall  live 
or  ever  in  the  pantheon  of  history.  He  left  a  vil^  hut 
to  legitimate  children. 

DANUBE.  The,  called  by  the  Germans  D(H)au,  and  by 
he  Hungarians  Duna,  is  a  river  of  the  first  rank,  and  the 
econd  of  European  ri^rs,  being  inferior  only  to  the  Volga, 
ts  course  is  calculated  to  he  about  1770  miles,  and  the  sur- 
ace  drained  by  it  and  its  numerous  tributaries  probably 
xceeds  300,000  square  miles. 

In  its  long  course  from  west  to  east  it  traverses  more  than 
2"*  of  longitude  (flrom  8°  1 0'  to  30*  30^  S.  long.) ;  the  most 
lorthern  part  of  its  basin  flills  only  a  little  north  of  50*  N. 
t.u,  and  the  most  southern  does  not  reach  4S*  N.  lat  But 
tiougli  the  countries  drained  by  it  do  not  extend  over  eight 
e^rees  of  latitude,  they  differ  greatly  in  climate  and  pro- 
uctions,  a  eircumstance  owing  to  the  different  elevation 
r  the  three  great  plains  which  are  traversed  by  this 
iver.  The  most  western,  the  plain  of  Bavaria,  is  be- 
veen  1.100  and  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  the 
antral  plain,  or  that  of  Hungary,  about  300  feet,  and  the 
iwer  plfuD,  or  that  of  Wallachia,  probably  less  than  100 
•et.  Geographers  have  divided  the  course  of  the  river  into 
iree  parts.  Its  upper  course  is  through  the  hilly  country 
liicb.  surrounds  its  sources,  and  through  the  Bavarian  plain 
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and  the  mountains  which  divide  that  plain  from  the  plaiu« 
of  Hungary.  It  terminates  a  few  roiles  east  of  Vienna. 
The  middle  course  extends  from  Vienna  to  the  Demirkimi, 
which  divides  the  Hungarian  from  the  Wallachian  plam, 
and  the  lower  course  traverses  the  last-mentioned  plain. 

The  Danube  originates  on  the  eastern  declivt^  of  the 
Black  Forest,  about  twenty-four  miles  fVom  the  ranks  of 
the  Rhine,  in  48"  6'  N.  lat.,  and  8°  9'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevm 
tion  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  here  a  mountain 
torrent,  which  is  csUed  Breghe.  Near  Danaueshingen  it 
is  joined  by  another  mountain-stream,  after  which  junction 
it  receives  the  name  of  Donau.  or  Danube.  Its  ^neral 
course  at  first  is  to  the  east,  hut  afterwards  it  declines  to 
the  north-east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  tDl  it  reaches 
Ratisbon.  From  this  place  to  Bflbrding,  some  miles  west 
of  Linz,  it  runs  south-east  hy  east,  and  from  Ef&rding  its 
general  course  is  east  At  Ulm,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Iller  i^m  the  south,  the  river  becomes  navigable  for 
barges ;  its  suriace  is  here  1255  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  at  Donauwwth,  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  Bava- 
ria, 1]  60  feet  Before  it  enters  that  plain  it  runs  for  the 
most  part  of  its  course  along  the  southern  base  of  the  dry 
and  sterile  table-land  called  the  Rauhe  Alp,*  which  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  and  upwards  above  its  level, 
and  contributes  to  it  only  a  few  rivulets.  On  the  south 
numerous  ofisets  from  the  Alps  auproach  the  river,  forming 
bills  of  moderate  elevation  witn  gentle  declivities,  and 
inclosing  charming  valleys  of  great  fertility.  The  afflu- 
ents which  descend  from  these  vaOeys  to  the  Danube 
are  numerous.  The  Iller  rises  in  the  iups,  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Hoch  Vogel,  and  runs  nnriy  due  north  to 
Ulm ;  the  Lech  originates  in  the  Alps  of  the  Vorarlberg, 
and  runs  neax  its  source  east,  but  afterwards  north ;  it 
enters  the  Danube  a  few  miles  below  Donauworth,  and 
bounds  the  Bavarian  plain  on  tbe  west. 

The  Danube  runs  through  the  Bavarian  plain  from 
Donauworth  to  Passau,  chimging  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
its  course  from  north-east  to  south-east  At  Ingolstadt  it 
is  11 40  feet  at  Ratisbonu  1050  fijet,  and  at  Passau  800  feev 
above  tbe  level  of  the  sea.  That  portion  which  lies  south 
of  the  river  is  an  extensive  plain,  which  zeaches  to  the  very 
foot  of  tile  Alps,  and  on  which  comparatively  few  hilU  and 
rocks  are  disponed.  It  is  traversea  in  a  diagonal  line  by 
the  Isar,  which  rises  in  the  northern  districts  of  Tirol,  and 
runs  north-east ;  this  river  is  not  navigable  by  barges,  but 
timber  and  fire-wood  are  floated  down.  On  the  eastern 
boundary  ojF  the  plain  runs  the  Inn,  which  has  been  noticed 
under  Austria  (vol.  iii.,  p.  136).  The  plain  north  of  the 
Danube  has  a  much  more  uneven  surface,  rising  frequently 
into  gentle  bills,  which  however  nowhere  attain  the  height 
of  mountains.  This  plain  extends  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  basin  of  the  Danube,  to  tbe  very  banks  of  the  Main, 
and  even  to  the  north  of  this  river.  As  the  high  ground 
which  separates  the  two  river  basins  in  this  plain  is  not 
much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Danube  in  this  part, 
a  water  eommnnication  by  a  cansl  between  the  Danube 
and  tiieRhine  could  easfly he  effected  Cbariemagne  begun 
such  a  work,  and  near  the  town  of  Weissenburg  a  few  traces 
of  it  are  still  visible.  The  Bavarian  government  took  up 
the  matter  in  1E134.  This  now  canal  is  to  begin  on  the 
Danube,  near  Kelheim,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altmtihl,  to 
follow  the  bed  of  the  las^mentioned  river  and  of  the  Sulz 
to  Neumarkt  and  to  pass  thence  over  the  water-shed  to 
Numbeiv  into  the  vall^  of  the  Regnitz ;  then  to  run  in 
the  bed  of  this  river  to  Bamberg  and  the  Main.  [Bavahia. 
note.]  Besides  the  Altmufal,  this  plain  is  traversed  by  two 
other  considerable  a^uents  of  the  Danube,  the  Naab. 
which  rises  in  the  Fichtel^bii^e  and  flows  southward, 
and  the  RMen.  which  originates  en  the  snuth-westem  de- 
clivity of  the  Bohmer  Wald,  and  has  a  general  western 
oourse. 

Hie  third  part  of  the  app«r  course  of  the  Danube  is  that 
between  Passau  and  Vienna.  At  Linz  its  surface  is  650 
feet,  at  Vienna  421  feet,  and  at  its  entrance  into  Hungaiy 
417  Ibet  above  the  level  of  tbe  Black  Sea.  Through  aU 
this  distance  it  runs  between  the  steep  ofTsets  of  tho 
Bobmer  Wald.  uid  the  northern  ranges  of  ^he  Alps  of  Salz- 
burg and  Styria,  which  here  in  someplao'ss  attain  a  great 
elevation  (from  3000  to  5000  feet).  The  level  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  is  of  small  extent,  except  as  we  ap  - 
proaoh  Vienna,  where  the  mountains  recede  so  fer  as  to 
leave  a  considmable  plain  on  both  banks.  In  this  part  ot 
its  course  tiie  Danube  ec«ves  the  Trann,  tfie*Bns,  ap^j^ 
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Marosh  [Austjua],  and  divides  id  Mveral  places  so  a«  to 
foiTa  islandti,  especially  Above  And  beloff  Litiz,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  But  the  carrent  of  the  river 
here,  as  veil  as  in  the  Bavarian  (lain,  la  90  rapid,  that,  pro- 
perl/  tpdilking,  It  egn  011I7  he  navigated  downwards :  the 
barges  must  1w  tMclied  up  the  tlvet.  It  has  no  r^ds,  but 
several  dangehiui  whirlooola. 

In  Its  middle  coimie  toe  Danube  ftnt  traverses  the  Lesser 
Hungarian  ptai>a  At Presbupg  if  is  401  feet, at  Wtnshegrad 
379  feet,  above fhesoa,  and  atOfm  orBuda,  whiciiliesin  the 
^reat  Bungariati  plain,  348  f^t  above  th^  i>ea.  In  its  coarse 
througfi  the  lesser  plain  the  current  of  the  river  is  still 
rapid,  though  much  diminished.  It  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  miicih  iiiclose  islands,  among  which  the  largest 
is  the  island  of  Schiitt,  which  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  long, 
and  from  four  to  nine  mHes  across.  As  the  adjacent  country 
consists  of  very  soft  alluvial  soil,  the  river  frequently 
changes  ifa  course.  Some  fen  years  ago  a  minute  surv^ 
WHS  made  of  the  river  for  the  puntose  of  some  imjportant 
impn>v«Q6nt8.  Several  years  were  spent  in  conaidering 
these  projected  improvements,  and  when  their  execution 
was  to  begitk  li  was  found  that  the  maps  which  had  been 
made  were  of  no  use,  the  river  having  changed  its  bed  in 
nearly  every  part  In  this  plain  the  Danube  i$  increased 
by  the  wafers  of  the  Leitha  and  Raab  from  the  south,  and 
the  Waag  and  Gran  from  the  north. 

Between  Crran  and  Waltzen  the  river  flows  between  two 
mountain  ridges.  That  on  the  south  is  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Bakouy,  and  on  the  north  an  offset  of  the 
Carpathians,  called  the  Neograd  range.  At  Waitzen  it 
issues  from  the  mountain  deflle,  and  changes  its  eastern 
into  a  southern  course.  In  this  direction  it  flows  with  a 
slow  current  and  numerous  windings  through  the  greater 
plain  of  Hungary  fur  nearly  three  degrees  (U  latitude,  till  it 
meets,  after  its  junction  with  the  Drave,  the  Sirmum  range 
or  Moimt  'WerdntlK*  which  again  deflects  it  towaxds  the  east. 
It  then  skirts  the  Hungarian  plain  on  the  south,  dividing  it 
from  the  hilly  Slavopia  and  the  mountainous  Servia,  tiU  it 
arrives  near  Nova  Moldava,  where  it  again  passes  through 
a  mountain  valley.  Ourinj  its  com^e  through  the  Hun- 
nirian  plain  its  waters  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Sarvitz, 
Drave,  and  Save  from  the  west,  and  Theiss  and  Temesh 
^m  the  north.  [Austria..]  At  Buda  its  surbce  is  348 
feet,  at  Zambor  272  feet,  and  at  Nova  Holdava  probably 
not  much  more  than  ^UO  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Its  average  breadth  between  Waitzen  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Drave  ia  flOQ  yards,  and  its  depth  varies  from  5  to  20 
feet  ' 

The  mountain-valley  of  the  Demir  Kapi  (the  Iron  Gate) 
is  formed  on  the  north  by  the  Banat  range,  an  ofi^t 
of  theTraiuylTanian  Carpathians,  and  on  the  south  by  a 
lateral  range  of  Mount  Balkan ;  it  extends  from  Nova 
Holdava  in  the  Banat  to  Cherniz  in  Wallachia.  In  enter- 
ing this  narrow  ralley  the  rapidity  of  the  river  gradually 
increases.  About  fbur  miles  below  the  village  of  Dobra  it 
fbrms  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  called  Takhtali ;  and  about  the 
same  distance  below  New  Orsova  is  the  Demir  Kapi,  where 
a  ledge  of  rocks  runs  aoroas  the  bed  of  tlio  river,  over  which 
the  water  rushes  with  great  noise,  producing  below  it  a 
number  of  dangerous  whirlpools.  Veaaels  drawing  not 
more  than  H  feet  may  however  descend  H,  when  the  water 
is  not  low ;  but  it  is  imposaible  to  ascend  it,  and  thus  this 
rapid,  which  does  not  oceupy  a  spaoe  above  2090  yards  in 
leQgth>  interrupts  all  water  communication  between  Hungary 
and  Turkey.  It  is  supposed  howevof  Aatthis  ohalacleoDulq 
be  removed  at  no  great  expense.  At  the  Demir  Kapi  the 
Dnnube  leaves  the  Austrian  dominions  and  enters  Turkey. 
A  few  mUes  lower  down  it  iasuee  from  the  valley,  the 
counlry  te  the  north  sinks  down  to  a  flat,  and  Ibe  current 
of  the  liver  becomes  slow  and  gentle. 

On  the  mountains  and  hills  which  inclose  the  valley  of 
the  Demit  Kapi  on  both  sides  are  very  numerous  remains 
of  Roman  antiquitiM,  Trhich  were  investigated  by  Count 
HarsigU  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  this 
region  was  ceded  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Passerowits : 
an  aeoounfe  of  these  Tenwins  is  given  in  MarsigU's 
Danubius  Panuno-Moesicus,  with  a  great  number  of  in- 
sohptions.  Some  few  renoains  occur  &rther  dowH  the 
river,  which  are  noticed  by  Manigti.  He  also  desoribm 
the  remains  of  the  bridge  biult  by  Tngan  over  the  Duinhe, 
a  sfamt  distanee  below  th*  rauds  of  theDemtr  Kapi. 

Along  the  lower  eouree  of  the  Danube  the  country  on 
the  sonw  oontinnee  iMtnataiwnu  from  the  Demir  K»in  te 


Lom  Palanka ;  it  afterwards  becomes  hilly,  and  by  dogrcf 
sinks  into  a  flat  plain  east  of  Silistria  it  presents  near!, 
a  level  surface  with  some  swanips-  The  country  tn  t!i 
north  is  the  great  level  of  the  Wallachian  plain.  In  ihu 
tract  the  river  first  runa  nearly  south  from  Cheraili  l 
below  Widden,  then  turns  to  the  east  and  continues  in  thu 
direction  to  about  forty  miles  from  toe  Black  Sea,  vhere  & 
suddenly  bends  to  the  north.  In  this  direction  itrubup- 
wards  of  100  miles  to  the  junction  vitb  the  Sereth,  and 
hence  again  to  the  east  to  its  moufli.  In  this  coune  the 
river  frequently  divides  and  forms  numwous  large  island:, 
especially  below  Silistria.  Ita  width,  where  it  is  not  dindn) 
by  island  is  between  1500  and  2000  yards,  and  its  aienge 
depth  being  above  i!Q  feet,  it  is  navigable  by  vesaels  0.' 
considerable  burden.  From  the  north  it  receives  the  Aluu. 
or  Alt,  Sereth,  and  I^uth,  which  rise  in  tbe  eastern  Cir^u- 
thians  [Austria],  and  from  the  south  the  Uorava.  which 
is  fbrmed  by  two  lafge  rivers,  the  Westerd  and  Easieru 
MoravL  which  drain  a  great  portion  of  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  Mount  Balkan  an^  the  Isker.  [Balkan/| 

After  having  been  joined  by  the  Frutb,  the  Danube  di- 
vides info  several  brancbe.s,  which  do  not  anite  uain,  am 
thus  it  flows  into  the  Black  Sea  by  seven  moutn,  yIucI. 
are'(euumerating  them  from  north  to  south)  KiUa  Bagau. 
Suljne  Bi^asi,  jCedrille  Bagasi,  Satvoa  Bagaai,  Kutsuk  Bi- 
gasi,  Portesca  Bagasi,  and  iturfe  Bagast.  Tbo  throe  Ia»: 
issue  from  the  lake  of  Bamsin.  Suline  Bagasi  is  considemi 
as  the  principal  mouth,  and  is  m^t  navigated.  It  fora.i 
the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  following  particulars  on  the  subiect  of  the  steam  n- 
vigationon  the  Danube  are  from  tbe  Report  of  the  Vieoa: 
Society  to  the  Slat  December,  1836.  The  companyvill  uo: 
have  ten  steam-ves&els  afloat  Resides  a  towing  steamici 
The  (wesent  voyages  performed  are  from  Vienna  to  Lieu . 
from  Vienna  to  Testh ;  ftom  Pesth  to  Drenkova;  friu 
Skela-Kladova  to  Galaez ;  from  Pesth  to  Semlin ;  boniGt 
laez  to  ConstanUm^le ;  from  Constantino^  to  Trebisnd 
and  from  Constantinople  to  Smyrna.  The  vessels  eap^ 
on  these  lines  are  eleven  in  number. 

The  Danube  was  known  to  the  early  Greek  writ«Kunilef 
the  name  of  tstros  Clorpoc),  called  by  tbe  Romzuis  laid, 
which  was  probably  the  genuine  name  of  lius  liver  ia  (tt 
lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Romans  learned  tbe  Da:.:^ 
Danubius  from  the  natives  ontheuppercouxeeof  thestifuU' 
with  whom  they  wei:e  brought  into  contact  by  comma.-r 
,and  by  conquest  Herodotus  in  his  4th  book  (chap.  4: 
&cO,  has  transmitted  to  us  all  that  warn  known  m  k- 
time  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  in  the  middle  aai 
lower  part  of  its  course.  Strabo  obeervee  (p.  304k  'Ci 
upper  ^rta  of  the  river  and  departs  at  itssouee,atia- 
as  the  oataracts,  are  called  Danubius,  and  flew  rWt 
through  the  country  of  the  Daci :  tbe  lover  parts  as  b:* 
the  Pontus  (the  Black  Sea),  and  in  zieigliboiirliood  c 
tbe  GetEB,  are  called  Istrus.* 

(Hoffmann's  Deuttckland  and  tgin*  Beuiokner;  fiei 
haus,  AnnalfJi,  Nos.  127  and  134.) 

DANZIG,  one  of  the  four  administrative  circles  itftie 
province  of  Prpssia,  consisting  of  portions  of  what  was 
merly  called  Western  Prussia.   It  lies  between  ^ 
5^"  N.  lat  and  7'  and  10°  £.  long.  Its  northern  boundari  ar 
about  92  miles  is  the  Baltic;  on  the  east  it  is  bounds  l' 
the  circle  of  JConigsberg,  and  on  the  west  by  Pomer^ 
Its  area  is  abowt  3197  B({uare  miles.   The  snrfeec  ta  kn. 
with  a  gradual  slope  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula bi- 
Baltiiv  and  i>  ocoaaonaUy  broken  laij  small  ckMiu* 
which  the  nativea  designate      t|w  name  of  Berp 
mountains),  and  of  which  the  highest  is  bat  AGO  feet.  T:. 
soil  is  in  many  parts  sandy,  ana  there  ate  aewral  tn--- 
of  swampa;  but  m  general  it  is  fnodnctive,  and  sdta^" 
banks  oi  the  Vistula  exuberantly  fertile.    Tbo  circle  a— 
more  grain  than  its  consumption  requires,  and  greet  i^k*- 
tities  of  vegetables  and  frnit   The  minor  circle  of  U^-- 
burg  has  extensive  woods  and  forests,  of  which  Pasi. 
contains  altogether  nearly  800,000  acres.    Hones  - 
cattle,  though  in  general  of  an  inferior  kind,  abouL>l 
the  luxuriant  pasture  grounds  of  tbe  low  kmds.  There 
very  considemnle  fisheries  along  the  coast,  and 
eds,  and  other  fresh-water  fkh  are  taken  in  great  qu^' 
ties  in  the  inland  lakes,  sheets  of  vrater,  acd  streaias.  '>i 
as  the  Frlsehe  Haft  Strand  See,  Drausensea,  &e.  Aii. 
is  ohtaiocd  on  the  shore  in  the  viunity  of  Danzir.  T. 
nrincipal  rivers  which  vater  this  ovde  aie  the  Vt-*- 
Schweat^  Sonte^  vhieb  takea-^Ae  uttaMji^  the  G"-* 
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bejbn  it  Mis  into  the  Ifriscne  Had;  Thiene.  and  Uottau. 
Oaniig  contains  12  towns,  6  market-townn,  and  2047  vil- 
la^ and  is  divided  into  7  minor  circles;  viz. 

Sq.mllet.  Pirp.lf)3L  ChtefTcwM. 
Danztff         491  11^,827    Danzig.  54,800 

35,264    Neuatadt,  1450.    Putzig,  1990 
29,157    Karthaus,  350 
46,683   Elbing.  22,400.  ToUemist  1700 
^^j^j  |Manenbuxif,  9600.  Nenteidj, 

34,681  Stat^ard,  3000.  IMtBcfastu,  2200 
83,130  Behrendt,l600.  Scboneck  1700 


Neustadt  553 
Karthaus  549 
Elbing  87S 

Uari«)lHU|  817 

Stargard  533 
Behrend^  483 


3197  826,940 

In  1817  the  munber  of  inhabitantt  was  242,947,  so  that 
the  population  between  that  i^ear  and  1831  had  leceired 
an  accession  of  84,002  souU.  At  presrat  (1B37),  it  is  esti- 
mated at  about  340,000.  In  1635,-  the  number  ft(  births 

was  13,444;  and  of  deaths,  10,306 ;  which  gives  an  increase 
for  that  year  pf  3138.  The  manufoctures  of  this  circle,  of 
which  the  leading  branches  are  woollens,  linens,  leather,  and 
hiicT,  are  no(  extensive,  and  are  situated  almoat  wholly  in 
the  larger  towns.  4-  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  with 
foreign  parts  from  the  ports  of  Danzig  and  Elbing. 

DA>rziG,  or  GDANSK,  in  54*  21'  N.  lat.  and  18*  38' 
E.  long.,  the  capital  of  the  administrative  circle,  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  principal  arm  of  the  Vistula,  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  ih)m  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Motlau  and  Radoune,  which  flow  hy 
several  channels  into  that  river.  ]n  ancient  records  it  u 
called  Gidanie  and  Gedansk*  The  first  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  it  was  long  afterwards  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  Pane^  Swedes^  Pomeranian 
princes,  and  Teutonic  kniKhts.  In  1454  it  sought  the 
jirotection  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  who  reco^ized  itj) 
independence  to  the  fiiuwt  extent,  and  adnutted  it«  citizens 
to  enjoy  every  right  possessed  by  the  Poles  tbemselves.  In 
1 733  it  gave  shelter  to  King  Stanislaus,  but,  after  enduring 
a  furious  bombardment  by  the  Russians  and  Saxons,  was 
furced  to  acknowledge  Augustus  11.,  his  rival,  $»  legitimate 
sovereign  of  Poland.  Prussia,  by  her  acquisitions,  at  last 
hemmed  in  this  little  state  so  completely,  that  in  1772  its 
commerce  vith  the  interior  was  almost  amiihilated  by 
beavy  dues  laid  on  its  exports  that  power.  On  the 
re-partition  of  Poland  in  1793,  Danzig  was  compelled  to 
admit  a  Pmsaan  garrison,  and  to  make  its  nsag»»  harmo- 
nize with  the  instttuliQqs  of  its  new  masters.  Trom  this 
time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France 
md  Prussia  in  180^,  the  town  again  rose  to  affluence  and 
prosperity,  but  it  experieqced  another  reverse  in  1807,  on 
ts  falling  into  the  nandj  of  the  French,  by  whom  it  was 
icsie^ed  for  four  WQeVS)  unde^  the  command  of  Lefevre, 
subsequently  Duks  paoaig.  In  the  same  year  the 
.reaty  of  Tilsit  erected  the  town  and  a  surrounding  tract  of 
ibout  230  square  miles  into  a  free  state  under  the  antient 
!>anzig  code  of  laws.  The  prenoh.  in  spite  of  this  <^nge, 
reatca  the  town  as  their  own  possession,  burthqned  it  with 
iiormous  contributions,  apd '  governed  it  by  '  Codq 
*4apoleon.*  Again  its  trade  was  almost  annihilated ;  and 
his  unfbrtunaie  state  of  things  continued  until  ^xb  24th 
December,  1813,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  Russians  and 
Prussians,  after  auttaintng  a  severe  find  destructive  siege  of 
ight  months.  On  the  3rd  of  February  follawing,  the 
Cing  of  Prussia  was  again  recognized  as  its  full  sovereign, 
?anzig  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  strongest  foi'tresses  and 
^o>it  nourishing  towns  in  his  dominions.  Many  parts  of  it 
re  in  the  fine  old  style  of  building,  though  not  regularly 
lid.  out ;  but  a  groat  number  of  t^ie  streets  are  narrow  and 
rooked.  Within  the  walls,  wWgh  PQUWSt  of  ramparts,  wet- 
itches,  crossed  by  four  drawbridges,  leading  to  as  many 
ates.  nineteen  bastions  and  the  citadel  of  Hagelsberg, 
}rts  Ziganl£^berg  and  BiadioSrsberg  on  adjacent  eminences, 
tie  ^owu  is  divided  into  the  Altstadt,  Vorstadt,  Rei^tsadtt 
^^icderstadt,  ^nggarten,  and  Speicher-inse^  and  is  about 
wo  and  a  quarter  miles  in  circuit.  Without  the  walls  there 
ro  nine  suburban  The  Langgarten,  the  finest  quarter,  is 
raversed  by  ^  broad  handsome  street,  planted  with  linden- 
rccs ;  tho  Rechtstadt  too  has  some  spacious  streets  and 
landsome  houses  in  it;  but  the  Old  Town  (Alt-stadt)  is 
/hat  its  name  almost  implies,  close,  dirty,  and  ill-con' 
trucled.  There  are  no  spacious  or  even  regular  squares; 
hu  markets  themselves  being  no  more  than  broader  kinds 
f  streets.    The  Speioher-insel  contains  tho  storehouses 


and  magutnes.  The  nnmber  of  honses  wui  in  1804  3S40, 

with  49.469  inhabitants;  Id  1817,  4561,  wUh  63,821  inlu- 
bitants;  in  1825,  4690,  besides  600  in  the  snburbs;  and 
in  1831,  520t,  with  96,932  inhabitants,  besides  the  gar- 
rison, the  number  'of  which  is  about  7000.  There  ara 
21  churches  In  all,  13  of  which  are  Lutheran,  4^Refonned- 
Lutheran,  and  4  Roman  Catholic.  St  Vary's,'  the  Hieb 
Church,  a  Lutheran  place  of  worship,  is  a  remarkaMe 
edifiee  btiBt  in  the  shape  of  a  (9oes ;  it  was  commenced  in 
1343,  and  finished  in  1401 ;  the  roof  rests  on  28  columns, 
and  its  exterior  is  ornamented  with  to  small  towers;  it  has 
a  lofty  steeple,  3722  windoirs,  apd  19  altars.  A  X>utcti 
painting  of  the  Last  Judgment  for  whidi  the  emperor 
Rudolph  oflbred  40,000  dolTara.  Is  suspended  wainat  one  ol 
the  coramns.  There  are  also  2  Mennonite  puoes  of  wor* 
ship^  2  qm^c^es,  3  monastnies,  and  a  ocmvent,  in  Uie 
town.  Danzig  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  administration. 
Its  schools  consist  of  a  royal  school  Of  navigation ;  a  gym- 
nasium with  7  prolbssorB,  and  a  Ubnry  of  neariy  30,000 
volumes,  the  '  Grey  cloister^'  a  pubUp  seminary  founded 
in  i580,  a  normal  school,  2  superior  civic  schools,  a  school 
of  arts,  and  a  peace  society  (Frieden's-gesellschaft),  which 
enables  16  young  men  of  talent  to  complete  their  studies 
at  the  universities  and  elsewhefe.  It  has  a  board  of  trade 
and  navigation,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  humane  society, 
a  public  library,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  house  of  correction, 
a  foundling  hospital,  an  inflrmaiy  and  obstetric  institution, 
4  hospitals,  and  societies  of  natural  history  and  of  natural 
and  ezperimeutai  philosophy,  to  th6  latter  of  which  an 
observatory  is  attached.  There  are  yards  and  slips  fx 
shipbuilding ;  sugar  refineries,  spirit  and  liqueur  distilleries, 
breweries,  copperworks,  and  maniifhctorles  of  silks,  wool* 
lens,  linens,  leatherv  hats  and  gloves,  soap  and  starch, 
earthenware,  arms,  steel-ware,  hats,  tobacco,  &c.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  branches  of  industry,  the  town  has  a  very 
considerable  trade  with  the  adjacent  provinces  and  foreign 
parts,  and  exports  large  .quantities  of  com,  timber,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  quills,  brandy  and  spirits,  wool,  flax  and  hempi 
8ec.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  vinual  value  of  the 
exports  is  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars,  or  about 
830,000/,,  and  of  the  Imports  upwards  of  two  mDllons,  or 
about  279,000/.  Above  630  veHKils  enta  the  port  annually, 
and  the  tax  on  tra^ng  ooeapatfons  prodttcea  uova  4300^.  a 
year.  Among  the  outworks  ia  the  In  trenched  camp  on  the 
island  of  Neufbhrwasser,  Thieh  covers  the  approach  firom 
the  Baltic. 

DAPHNE,  a  genus  of  tbymelaceotu  plants,  contuning 
many  species,  inhabiting  the  mor*  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Among  them  some  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  their  beauty  or  fragrance,  others  aru  of  medi- 
cine importance,  and  a  few  are  emytoyed  in  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  hemp  and  paper.  We  ahatf  bn«fly  notice  the  more 
remarkable  of  these. 

The  genus  paphne  U  dittinguished  In  its  natural  order 
by  having  eight  or  ten  stamens  inclosed  within  the  e«lvx. 
a  simple  stigma,  a  succulent  Unit,  (Uid  a  calyx  the  oridce 
of  whose  tube  it  destitute  of  appendages. 

D.  Mezermtm,  the  mez^oQ  of  the  nrdent,  li  a  deddnoua 
Dlant,  with  white  or  purple  flracranf  flowers,  sitting  dose 
to  the  at^  and  appearing  on  the  naked  branehes  before 
the  leaves  are  unfolded.  It  is  a  itvourite  hi  gardens,  and 
succeeds  in  almost  any  well-dndiud  l^t  Soil  where  the 
air  is  not  poisoned  by  the  smoke  of  coal-fires.  It  is  found 
wild  in  the  mountainous  woods  of  many  parts  pf  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe.  It  it  met  in  woods  in  various 
counties  of  Etigland :  the  berries  are  smooth,  Minings 
and  bright  ivd. 

AU  me  parts  of  this  and  indeed  of  the  other  species, 
as  &r  aa  tney  have  been  examined,  are  extremely  acrid 
and  poisonous.  If  the  bark  is  bruised  and  applied  to  the 
skin  it  produces  severe  blisters,  and  is  aometnnes  substi- 
tuted for  cantharides  when  that  drug  cannot  be  employed 
with  safe^.  Taken  intemallj,  the  bariki,  lesTsa,  and  miit 
act  as  cauartics,  but  require  to  be  adminlsterBd  with  ex- 
treme caution ;  for  they  are  apt  to  produce  danranas  and 
even  fotal  con8equen<"-es.  Idnnamu  speaks  of  a  person 
having  been  killed  by  a  dozen  mezereon  berries ;  and  they 
are  employed  in  Sweden  to  poison  wild  animals.  Accord- 
ing to  F6e,  the  very  odour  of  daphne,  agreeable  as  it  is, 
is  attended  with  danger;  he  says  that  if  kept  in  sitting- 
rooms  they  will  bring  on  headache  and  fiiinting.  It  is 
moreover  asserted  that  Ru»sian  and  Tartarian  women 
sometimea  rub  the  berries  of  tb^m^ae^ttipnj 
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to  pndaoe  a  sU^t  irritatioD,  whieh  of  eoane  gmt  tfaa 
^BkA  of  rouge,  only  in  a  mwe  permanent  deffree. 

D.  Launola,  the  spurge  lauceU  is  anoUier  Britjafa  apecies, 
found  wild  oommonly  in  woods  ud  hedges.  It  is  a  hanH- 
some  evetgieen  bush,  with  the  aspect  of  a  laurel.  The 
leaves  are  placed  Tery  cloae  together ;  they  are  of  a 
leathery  eonaistence.  deep  green,  lanoeolate,  acute,  and 
narrowed  to  the  base.  Tne  flowers  are  green,  and  grow 
in  little  short  clusters,  which  are  Dearly  concealed  by  the 
leaves.  The  berries  are,  when  ripe,  a  deep  purple  black. 
We  have  no  species  that  grows  more  rea£ly  bcoieath  the 
shade  of  trees ;  and  as  its  appearance  is  highly  ornamental, 
it  would  be  a  most  useful  giutlen  plant,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  duigerous  berries,  which  children  are  f^t  to  eat.  An 
ointment  for  keeping  open  blistets  is  preplued  from  this 
plant 

D.  pontica,  one  of  th^  plants  which  is  reputed  to  have 
oontnbuted  to  the  pnaanous  quality  of  the  honey  that  was 
eaten  by  Xenophon's  soldiws,  is  very  like  this  qieeiee,  and 

is  often  cultivated  as  a  hardy  evergreen. 

D.  Gnidiumy  the  Oarou  bush,  an  evergreen  with  narrow 
sharp-pointed  erect  light-green  leaves,  and  branching 
clusters  of  white  fragrant  flowers,  is  a  common  plant  in 
dry  waste  places  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  wilt  not  live 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  except  in  tne  warmest  counties. 
Both  the  berries  and  leaves  are  employed  by  the  French 
as  pureatives ;  the  plant  also  affords  a  good  yellow  dye. 

Z>.  Cneomm,  a  native  of  grassy  places  m  the  Al^  of 
Switzerland  and  the  rest  of  central  Europe,  with  its  truUng 
stems,  numerous  small  narrow  blunt  deep-jgreen  leaves, 
and  (dusters  of  rich  pur|te  ftagrant  flowers,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  jdants,  wh«i  it  finds  a  vAl  and  climate 
that  suit  it.  At  Bags  hot.  for  instance,  and  in  simitar  situ- 
ations, it  is,  under  good  management,  quite  unrivalled  by 
tbe  other  hardy  shrubs  among  which  it  grows.  It  will  not 
succeed  where  the  soil  is  otherwise  than  sandy  and  pea^, 
,nor  can  it  bear  the  impure  atmosphere  of  large  towns. 

D.  ColUna,  MpinOf-Neapotitaaa,  and  Tarion^aira  are 
other  species  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  first  has  dull 
purple  sweet-scented  flowen,  and  is  sufficiently  common  in 
collections ;  the  others  are  rarer.  All  are  impatient  of  wet 
in  winter ;  but  if  at  that  season  kept  tolerably  dry,  will 
bear  considerable  fkrost,  and  are  desirable  garden  plwU  in 
&e  milder  parts  of  Eng^jand. 

In  addition  to  the  acrid  and  dangerous  propertieB  whidi 
appear  to  be  common  to  tiiem  all,  lome  species  are  renuu-k* 
able  for  the  too^hnei*  of  their  fibre,  and  for  the  economical 
purooses  to  which  they  are  u>plied.  From  D.  Cannabina 
IS  fn-epared  the  best  kind  of  writing-paper  in  China,  ac- 
cording to  Loureiro ;  but  it  must  be  ooserved  that  this 
statement,  if  true,  is  at  variance  with  what  is  observed  in 
Nepaul,  where  the  daphne*paper  is  very  brittle  and  bad. 

D.  Lagetia,  the  lace-bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  is  most  re- 
markable for  the  tenaci^  of  the  fibre  of  which  its  hark 
consists,  and  for  the  &cili^  with  which  it  may  first  be  sepa- 
rated into  thin  layers  and  then  into  distinct  meshes.  If 
the  inner  bsirk  ef  diis  plant  be  macerated  in  water,  it  may 
be  readily  separated  into  layers  no  thicker  than  the  finest 
laoe,  and  which,  after  having  been  pulled  a  little  sideways, 
resembles  in  some  measure  ttiat  ft&ri&  King  Charles  U. 
is  said  to  lave  had  a  crava^  friU,  and  ruffles  of  lace-bark 
presented  to  him  hy  his  rovemor  of  Jamaica. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUH  is  an  indigenous  shrub; 
the  bark  obtained  in  spring  from  the  stem,  the  thick 
branches,  and  even  the  root,  is  officinal.  It  is  covered  by 
a  tlUn  epidermis,  green  within,  brown  without  It  is  des- 
titute of  smell,  but  has  a  vei^  acrid  pungent  taste,  lasting 
for  hours,  and  causing  vesications.  Its  virulence  even 
amoimts  to  a  poisonous  degree,  but  is  said  to  be  lessened 
by  camphor. 

In  the  London  Pharmaoopceia  it  only  enters  as  an  in- 
gredient into  the  decoction  sanap.  comp.  It  oouiists  of  an 
acrid  resin  and  daphnin. 

The  bark  yields  its  propertiet  to  water,  and  still  more 
perfectlyto  vinegar.  The  simple  decoction  of  the  Edin- 
hnrgh  Fhamacopeia  certainly  possesses  considerable 
power.  Hezereon  in  a  small  dose  acts  upon  the  secretions 
of  the  salivary  glands,  the  mucous  membranes,  the  kidnera, 
and  the  akin.  It  also  rouses  tbe  nervous  enemr  ttf  the 
brain,  as  its  action  in  many  cases  of  coma  and  stupor 
proves. 

It  may  be  employed  locally  to  atimulate  the  salivary 
l^ndi,  or  to  remove  paralyaa  of  the  mouth  or  throat ;  when 


»  employed  it  is  to  be  chewed,  but  t'le  saliva  must  not  In 
swallow^  as  its  acrimony  causes  inflammation  of  ib« 
stomach  and  inteatines ;  and  this  may  even  be  liutal  fynta 
the  honorrhage,  vomiting,  and  purging  whieh  attend  it 
The  berries  swallowed  incautiouuy  produce  the  same  bad 
effects. 

The  simple  decoction,  along  with  carbonate  of  ammonis, 
given  in  proper  doses  every  two  or  four  hours,  has  in  several 
instances  rescued  patients  firom  a  state  of  imminent  danger 
in  the  stage  of  collapse  of  typhus  fever,  or  that  of  ooina  sod 
effusion  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  sometimes  occuis  in 
scarlet  fever.  In  torpor  of  the  brain,  in  leuco-phlegmstir 
subjects,  and  in  approaching  amaurosis,  it  is  alio  of  use.  It 
has  also  been  found  serviceable  in  chronic  rheuinatism  and 
ehranic  cutaneous  diseases.  A  pntion  of  the  t>azk  mace- 
rated in  vin^tr  and  applied  to  uie  skin,  fimna  a  poverfsl 
vesicant 

DATONIA-  [Brawcbiopoda,  toh  t.  343.] 
DAPHNIN.  Vauquelin  first  pointed  ou^  in  the  '  An- 
nales  deC  himie,'  t.  Ixxiv.,  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  send 
principle  in  the  mezereon  {Dapkng  Mexereon).  Its  pro- 
perties have  been  since  more  particularly  examined  bi 
Gmelin  and  Kir.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  decor 
tion  of  mezereon  bark  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and  decuro- 
posing  the  washed  jnecipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  - 
the  solution  is  then  filtered,  evapwated,  and  the  residue 
digested  in  cold  anhydraus  aleontd,  frnn  iriiich  dai^ui 
crystallizes. 

When  it  has  been  purified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol 
s(Olution  in  water,  ana  recrystallization,  it  fi>nnB  colourle^ 
bitter  crystals,  which  are  neither  alkaline  nor  meA:  in  i\>i . 
water  they  are  sparingly  soluble,  hut  more  so  in  hot.  a:.  I 
also  in  alcohol  and  eether.  Nitric  acid  emverts  it  iL!i- 
oxalic  acid.   It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  analvzed. 

DA'PSUS,  a  genus  of  Cole(^terous  insects.  [Bchoi- 

PHUS.l 

DA'PTUS  (Fischer),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects 
the  fiunily  Harpalidn.    Generic  characters  :~menTuiL 
de^ly  emar^nated  and  without  any  tooth-like  process 
the  middle antennae  rather  short,  and  moniliform ;  tecun-: 
joint  of  the  labial  palpi  somewhat  oval :  foxa  basal  joiiii» 
the  four  anterior  tarsi  slightly  dilated,  sntHrt,  and  triangular ; 
body  more      less  elongated,  the  elytra  with  their  outer 
raarans  almost  parallel.   Ikiptiu  Vihabu  ia  of  a  pale  ytl- 
lovish  colour,  with  an  oblong  black  spot  cm  each  dytrun : 
the  head  and  thorax  are  mon  or  less  clouded  i^  brosi 
or  black  in  some  spocim(.'ns. 

This  species  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. » '. 
inhabits  sandy  districts  in  the  vieini^  of  water  in  iL; 
southern  parts  of  Russia  and  France. 

Daptttt  in  rastetus  (Dejean)  has  the  same  colouring  t- 
the  last,  but  it  is  of  a  larger  size,  being  upwards  of  half 
inch  in  length ;  it  inhabits  North  America. 

DARABGHERD,  or  DARABJERD,  commonly  calle. 
Darab,  is  a  town  in  Pers-.a,  in  the  province  of  Farsmu. 
about  26°  N.  lat,  and  54°  50'  E.  long.  It  was  formerh  . 
town  of  great  extent,  but  like  many  other  towns  in  Pers: 
it  has  mien  from  iu  fomw  splendour.  But  altbougb 
great  part  of  it  is  in  ruina  it  still  contains  betmen  I3.W- 
and  20.000  inbahitante.  It  is  on  the  hanks  of  n  small  laet 
in  an  extenaiTe  plain,  whieh  is  intersected  widi  villte«« 
and  cultivated  lands.  Tbe  town  is  aunounded  with  g70\» 
of  dates,  oranges,  and  lemons;  the  juice  of  tbe  lenum  isev 
ported  to  every  part  of  Persia.  ITie  tobacco  cultivated  ~ 
its  neighbourhood  is  esteemed  for  its  mildness,  and  tex 
not  on^  to  Shirauz,  and  other  parts  of  Penta,  ^it  aho  1 
India  and  Arabia.  There  are  some  antiquities  in  its  neif  > 
bourhood,  as  tbe  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  some  scuIptiuK 
rocks,  and  a  caravansarai,  hollowed  in  the  very  heart  tf  • 
mountain,  but  their  age  eaunot  be  aaaertained.  (KioBCL'. 
Sir  W.  Ouseley.) 

DARDANELLES.  The,  are  fortificationa  erected  <£ 
both  sides  of  the  HeUe^nt,  irtiich  I3n>m  them  take  li-^ 
the  name  of  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  Tbii  m-!- 
which  divides  Europe  from  Ava  and  nnitea  tfaeaee  t^Un- 
mara  to  the  Archipelago,  extends  in  a  south-west  direcw: 
between  26°  and  27*  £.  long,  and  between  40"  and  4ti* 
N;  lat  Its  length  is  upwards  of  50  milea,  bnt  itt  «idi> 
varies.  Near  the  sea  of  Mannarm  it  ia  eiwut  ten  m> 
across,  but  it  narrows  by  degrees,  so  that  oppostee  the  ioa 
of  Gallipoli  it  is  only  about  tTo  miles  wide.  This  ma;  ^ 
oonsideMd  as  tbe  aver^  breadth  tat  the  remainder  ef  >  i 
extent  Towards  the  southern  exiremitr  it  nenom  ^ 
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more,  at  some  places  even  to  one  mile  and  lete.  A  strong 
current  runs  alwaya  through  it  Irom  the  sea  of  Marmara  to 
the  Archipela^,  and  the  Turks  have  erected  ftwtifications 
at  these  narrow  places  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  attack  [their  capital  &om  the  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Admiral  Duckworth  indeed  sailed  through 
the  strait  in  1807,  but  since  that  time  the  fortiflcatiom 
have  been  improved  and  increased  in  numb^. 

The  fortifications  orif^ally  consisted  of  four  castles, 
two  in  Europe  and  two  in  Asia.  Two,  called  the  New 
Castles,  are  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  strait  oa  the 
side  of  the  Archipelago,  when  it  is  mote  than  two  miles 
across.  The  casUe  of  Europe  is  called  Kilid  Bahr,  and  that 
of  Asia  Kum  Kalesi;  the  former  is  provided  with  76  guns 
and  4  mortars,  and  the  second  with  80  guns  and  4  mortars. 
About  18  miles  fiirtfaer  to  the  north-east  are  the  Old 
Castles;  that  in  Europe,  the  antient  Sestos,  is  called  Sed 
Bahr ;  that  in  Asia,  the  autient  Abydos,  Khanuk  Kalesi, 
In  the  former  are  mounted  SO  guns,  and  in  the  second  84. 
But  it  seems  that  the  name  of  Dardanelles  is  now  espe- 
cially applied  to  some  fortifications  erected  in  modern  times 
between  the  castles,  but  considerably  nearer  to  the  Old 
than  to  the  New  Castle.  In  these  new  works  64  guns  are 
mounted  in  Europe  and  120  in  Asia.  The  number  of  guns 
mounted  in  all  these  fbrtiAcatianB  and  some  others  of  less 
importance  is  689,  besides  8  mortars. 

'  Strong  as  the  Dardanelles  are,*  says  Haj(ff  Keppel, 
'  where  in  eveiT  direction  the  eye  rests  upon  guns  bearing 
on  a  short  ana  very  narrow  passage,  the  most  dangerous 
part  is  the  approach  to  the  inner  (old)  castles.  Their 
slrength  consists  in  the  position  of  the  castle  of  Sestos,  to 
which,  ft^m  the  nature  of  the  current  and  from  the  banks 
running  far  out,  a  ship  must  come  stem  on,  and  inevitably 
be  raked,  without  the  power  of  returning  more  than  her 
bov-guns  until  just  abreast,  by  which  time  she  would  be 
dreadfully  cut  up,  if  the  fire  were  at  all  well  directed.* 

The  same  author  states  that  the  batteries  aie  well  built, 
and  placed  in  spots  judiciously  chosen,  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  guns  are  d  fiatr  (Teau;  but  that  they  have 
no  canines,  aai  cannot  be  pointed ;  they  fire  only  when 
a  ship  covers  tbem.  Among  them  an  several  immense 
guns,  ftom  vhich  they  dischai:|;e  stone  shot.  The  quantity 
of  powder  which  these  large  guns  require  is  enormous :  tl^ 
largest  is  charged  with  330  lbs. 

No  ship  is  permitted  to  pass  the  fbrta  between  sunset 
and  sunrise,  and  the  guns  must  proviously  be  dismounted 
and  the  ports  shut. 

DARDA'NIA,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  coast  of  Hysia. 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dar- 
danus.  (Strabo,  p.  592,  a.;  Iliad,  xx.  216.)  The  name 
Dardania  was  also  given  to  Dacia  Mediterranea.  [Dacia.1 
DAR.-FUR,  a  country  in  Afhca,  between  Bomou  ana 
Abyssinia,  lying  between  U*  and  16°  N.  lat..  and  between 
26°  and  30  E.  long.  Its  extent  and  nsl  boundaries  an 
yen'  imperfectly  known. 

It  maybe  considered  as  alai^  oans,  plaoed  in  the  tonth- 
e  as  tern  corna  of  the  Sahara,  and  divided  hy  deserts  of  con- 
siderable breadth  from  Dar  Ber^ami  on  thawest,  and 
from  KordofBn  on  the  east.  The  southern  part  of  the 
country  is  hilly,  and  contains  valleys  with  brooks  and  rivu- 
lets which  have  water  all  the  year  round.  But  the  northern 
part  is  a  level  country,  parUy  covered  with  sand,  and  in 
other  places  by  rocks .  water  is  only  obtained  from  wells. 
During  the  rainy  season  it  exhibits  a  fine  vegetation,  but 
during  seven  or  sight  months  in  the  year  the  whole  district 
is  dried  up,  all  the  plants  fade  away,  and  even  the  trees  lose 
their  fbliage. 

The  periodical  zains  commence  in  the  middle  of  June 
and  last  to  the  middle  of  September;  they  an  genetaUv 
very  heavy,  and  fiiU  most  freqiwntly  from  thne  o'cloek 
till  midnight;  they  are  mostly  accompanied  by  lightning. 
The  changes  of  the  wind  on  not  periodical  but  instenta- 
neous.  The  greatest  heat  prevails  with  a  southerly  wind, 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  fitlls  with  a  south-east. 
When  the  breeze  is  from  north  or  n<nlh-west,  it  is  most 
refreshing,  but  it  does  not  generally  continue  long  in  that 
quarter.  When  southern  winds  blow  the  hot  air  is  filled 
with  thick  dust. 

As  soon  as  the  rains  beg^n  the  agricultural  operations 
commence.  The  grains  raised  are  wheat,  doku,  kassob, 
and  sesamum.  They  plant  also  beanst  kidney-beans,  lentils, 
and  some  legnminous  vegetables  peculiar  to  that  part  of 
Africa.  Water-melons,  together  with  some  other  kinds, 


abound  during  the  wet  season,  and  also  before  if  tliey  am 
irrigated.  Among  the  frui^trees  are  tamarinds  and  wet, 
but  the  latter  are  few  in  number  and  their  fruit  siimU.  Aeff 
and  destitute  of  flavour.  Browne  says  that  tobacco  is  indi- 
genous in  Dar-fur. 

Neither  horses  nor  sheep  are  numerous.  The  flesh  of 
the  sheep  is  incUfferent,  and  they  are  covered  with  coarse 
wool,  resembling  hair,  which  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  manu- 
facture :  they  have  not  a  large  tail,  like  other  sheep  in  this 
part  of  Africa.  Goats  are  more  numerous.  Asses  are  of 
small  size,  resembling  those  in  Great  Britain.  Cattle  Item 
one  of  the  chief  branohes  of  veal^  and  they  are  paid  as 
tribute  to  the  sovereign.  Camels  an  very  numerous  and 
of  all  colours  and  sizes:  their  fledi  is  used  for  food. 

The  ferocious  ai^d  wild  animals  are  principally  the  lion, 
the  leopard,  the  hysena,  the  wolf,  and  the  jackal ;  the  ele- 

Shant,  which  is  said  to  gather  in  herds  of  four  or  five 
undredf  the  rhinoceros,  the  girafie,  the  hippopotamus,  cro- 
codile, and  wild  bufiVilo ;  no  tame  buffiiloes  an  found  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  Antelopes,  ostriches,  and  civet-cats  an 
also  common.  Iron  seems  tne  only  metal  which  is  found  in 
the  southern  districts;  besides  alabaster,  various  kinds  of 
marble  and  common  salt  occur  here.  Nitn  abounds,  but 
is  not  used. 

The  population  of  Dor-ftir,  which  Browne  thinks  cannot 
exceed  200,000,  consists  most^  of  Uie  descendants  of  emi- 
grants from  the  countries  abng  the  Iwnks  of  the  Nil^ 
especially  D6ngola,  Sennaar,  and  KordofSn.  Among  them 
are  also  some  frmjlies  from  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  "^polia. 
They  use  the  langiuge  of  Barabra,  though  they  also  speak 
Arabic.   Arabs  are  also  numerous  in  some  parts. 

Gobbe,  from  whence  the  caravans  depart  for  Egypt,  it 
two  miles  in  length,  extending  tnm  south  to  nortn,  but 
very  narrow,  and  the  houses,  each  of  which  occiwies  in  its 
inclosure  a  large  portion  of  ground,  are  separatea  from  one 
another  b^  a  considerable  space.  The  town  is  Aill  of  trees 
of  ^vory  kmd,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  all  of 
them  merchants.  Other  places  are  Cubcabta,  in  the  west- 
em  district,  the  depdt  of  all  the  morchandiae  destined  for 
Soodsn,  and  Sweini,  and  the  general  resort  iha  merchants 
trading  to  Egypt,  botii  in  going  and  returning. 

Dar-ftir  carries  on  some  trade  with  Egypt  by  caravans, 
which  go  occasionally,  but  not  every  year.  Th^  take  their 
route  uirough  the  desert  to  Elw^  or  the  Great  Oasis, 
passing  in  their  way  through  the  small  oases,  Bir  el  Malha, 
Leghea,  Selim^  and  Sheb.  The  articles  which  they  bring 
to  Egypt  are  slaves,  camels,  ivory,  horns  of  the  rhinoceros, 
teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  pimento, 
tamarinds,  and  leather  sacks  for  water;  also  parroquets, 
monkeys,  and  guinea-hens,  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper 
brought  from  countries  lying  &rther  west.  They  toke  in 
return  trinkets,  cotton  cloth,  sword  blades,  small  look- 
ing-glasses, fire-arms,  coffee,  silk  unwrought,  glass  beads, 
copper  culinary  utoisilB,  fbssans,  or  red  caps  of  Barbary, 
Fnnch  doth,  and  some  silk  stuA  of  Damascus,  Aleppo, 
&e.,  shoes  of  red  leatfan,  pepper,  writiiw-papef,  a  con- 
siderable article,  and  soap  of  Syria.  Hardly  anything  is 
known  respecting  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Dar- 
frir  and  the  countries  lying  flurther  west;  but  it  seems  to 
he  comparatively  considerable,  and  thence  the  ivorr.  ostrich 
feathers,  and  slaves,  seem  to  be  brought  The  inhabitants 
are  Mohammedans,  and  are  governed  1^  a  despotic  sove- 
reign. (Browne's  TVaveh  in  whuh  is  tne  only  au- 
thority.)  [See  Bbownb.] 

DAaIC  (Aofitic^c,  Dartetu),  a  Persian  coin  of  pure  gold, 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  an  arofaer  crowned,  < 
and  kneeling  upon  one  kne^  upon  the  other  with  a  sort  of 
quadnta  mousa,  or  deep  den.  Harpocratipn  (in  voe. 
&apuK6c)  ascribes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  Dairins  of  a  re- 
mote period ;  but  Wesseling  (Oburvat.  Varuf,  8to.  Tlr^|. 
od  Rhen.  p.  241)  and  other  later  writers,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  give  it  to  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  father  of 
Xerxes,  who  began  his  reign  b.c.  521.  The  darir  was  eqni> 
valent  in  value  to  the  Attic  Chrysus  (xpmSc)*  and  was 
worth  twenty  drachm  ib  of  silver :  five  dwrics  were  eonse 
quently  equal  to  an  Attic  mna  of  silver  (Harpocration). 
Xenopnon,  in  his  '  Cyropsdia'  (vii),  informs  us  tHat  the 
daric  was  a  month's  pay  for  a  common  soldier.  Prideaux 
iContiect.  Old  and  New  Tett.  8vo.  Lond.  1725,  i.  183) 
observes,  uiat  in  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  wen 
written  aftertfae  Babylonish  captivity  (he  refsrs  to  Chron. 
zxix.  7,  and  Esra  viii.  27),  these  pieces  an  mentioned  bf 
the  name  of .<lilarAofM)R,*  and  in un Tain''" 
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torfa  texteon  RabMnteurif,  p.  577)  bj  the  name  of  Dark- 
onoth,  both  from  the  Greek  &aptac6c.  The  daric  was  the 
gold  coin  best  known  in  Athena;  and  whea  we  consider 
the  gr^t  number  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  em- 
plofM  in  presents  and  bribes  alone,  exclusive  of  the  pur- 
poses of  traitc,  it  would  seem  extraordinary  that  so  few 
should  have  reached  modem  times,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
upon  thd  coitquest  of  l^ersia  tfacy  were  melted  down,  and 
r^coined  widi  ^e  type  of  Alexander.  Very  fbw  Persian 
(iaries  are  now  to  be  seen  in  cabinets.  There  is  one  in  Lord 
Pemhro^*s,  which  wetghs  129  j^rains ;  and  there  are 
ttffee  in  the  eftbhiets  at  the  Bntish  Museum,  weighing 
about  12$)  graiju  each.  Mr.  Young,  onr  most  emment 
dealer  in  coijls,  also  possesses  two,  one  wei^hins  aboi;t  1 2 1  ^ 
grains,  tne  other  1281 ;  few  other  darics,  it  is  believed,  can  be 
referred  to  in  ^agland.  The  witticism  of  Agesilaus  (Plutarch, 
Apophthegm.  Lacofi.  xl.)  is  well  known,  who,  being  fbrced 
to  retire  from  an  inrasion  of  the  Persian  provinc^  by  the 
bribery  used  by  the  great  king,  said  that  30,000  archers 
had  defeated  him. 

The  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name  of  darics  are 
in  truth  miscalled.  They  hiui  no  such  designation  in 
antient  times.  The  earliest  of  them,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
Iferodotus  in  a  passage  already  referred  to  (iv.  IRC),  were 
struck  by  Aryandes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Egypt,  in 
imitation  of  the  darics.  '  Tliis  Aryandes  w^  governor  of 
Bgypt,  and  had  been  app<^intcd  by  Can^byses.  Some  time 
aner,  peesumii^  to  put  himfielf  on  an  Mual  footing  with 
Darius,  he  lost  his  life  lii  consequeuee.  Hearing  by  report, 
and  seeing  himself,  that  Darius  was  desirous  tp  leave  scmie 
memorial  behind  him,  such  43  no  other  king  had  done, 
Aryan4QS  followed  his  exatnple,  and  met  with  his  reward. 
Darius  took  the  best  gojd,  and  purifvii|g  it  to  the  highest 
degree,  struck  a  coin.  Ajyaades,  being  governor  of  Egypt, 
did  the  sa^ie  in  silver;  and  the  silver  of  Aryandes  is  now 
the  purest.  Darius  being  informed  of  what  he  was  doing, 
put  liim  \o  death,  midpr  the  pretence  ^haX  he  was  mem- 
tating  a  revolt'  The  coining  of  (Iwse  darics  or  Aryandica 
ill  silver,  however,  must  have  beei\  continued  ^fter  the  time 
of  Aryandes.  No  fewer  than  eight  specimens  of  this  de- 
scription aT9  in  the  cabinets  of  the  British  Museum.  Ope, 
fooRcrlyMr-  R-  P-  Knight's,  boars  the  name  of  Pythagoras, 
as  Mr.  i(night  conjectured,  a  king  or  goTemor  of  Cyprus. 
Others  which  have  tlw  figure  the  arcnercniwped  on  one 
side,  have  a  mounted  horseman  on  the  other,  they  ere 
generally  considered  as  antient  Persian  coins,  and  are  com- 
monly, though  without  anv  assignable  reasoo,  except  a^ 
bearing  fhe  figiire  of  an  anuer,  called  dftrics. 

Ontiu. 

Daric  of  gold  in  the  British  Museum  .  128^ 
Do.  .  .  .  .  128JS, 

Do.  .         .  .         .  I28i 

Daric  of  silver       ....  235^ 

.Do.   228j^ 

Do.  smaller  of  silver  .  .84 


DARDEN,  the  GULF  of,  forms  the  most  soiitbom  por- 
tion of  the  Gbribbean  Sea,  extending  from  7"  56'  to  1 0*  N. 
iBt,  between  76'  and  79°  W.  long.  Its  most  southern 
rteesa  is  called  the  Bay  of  Cupdelana,  which  hegins  on  the 
north  between  Cape  Tihuron  and  Punta  Oiribana.  Th\s 
latter  bay  foima  a  spacious  harbour  capable  of  containiiiii 
•H  the  fleets  In  the  world,  and  has  a  ^ood  anchorage  or 
ftont  eighteen  to  thirtv  Athoms  deep,  d^eltered  against 
wMKf  Wind,  and  only  snbiert  to  a  itrong  sea  in  the  months 


when  north  winds  pre^'ail.  Not  far  from  the  southern  » 
trcniit}-  of  it  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Atiato.  (HoUio^ 

'SaRIEN.  isthmus  of  [Paham\.3 
DARI'US,  the  name  of  several  Persian  kings.  Dsria 
I.,  commonly  called  Darius  Hystaspis,  or  the  son  of  Hysia 
pis,  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  the  Achsmenidc,  uxi 
mounted  the  throne  B.C.  521,  after  having,  vith six oOui 
conspirators,  despatched  the  usurper  Smerais.  Itvuou 
day  agreed  among  them,  according  to  Herodotus  (iii.  ii 
83),  that  they  slwald  assemble  on  the  following  nomii^ 
hefVtra  sunrise  on  horseback,  and  that  he  whoK  htnt 
neighed  first  to  the  rising  sun  should  he  klne:  theliont>V 
Darius  nei^ed  first,  and  Darius  was  saluted  king  filL  84- 
87). 

Danus  was  in  fiict  the  {bunder  of  the  Persian  consiit:- 
tion.  Countries  which  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  onii 
subdued  he  first  organized  into  a  systematic  kingtlont. 
divided  his  vast  empire  into  twenty  satrapies  or  nrjTinfp. 
and  appointed  a  fixed  tribute  to  be  paid,  as  veil  1  rr 
gular  supply  to  be  sent  for  the  provisions  of  the  anni  id 
the  king  s  household  (iii.  89-96). 

A  system  of  communication  between  different  p3ri>  <  I 
the  empire  was  established  by  means  of  couriers  tt-tlioiie^ 
at  certain  distances  for  the  transmission  of  the  roj-ilincs 
sages. 

Soon  after  hia  accession  to  the  throne,  Darius  w  miied 
hy  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoe,  ^ 
reminded  him  of  the  cloak  with  which  he  hai  obliged  him 
in  Egypt,  when  acting  as  one  of  the  guards  of  Cambjte 
Darius  offered  him  any  reward  ho  would  n&me:  bexM 
to  be  restored  to  Samos,  and  put  in  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  his  late  brother.  Darius  sent  Otanes  with  in  arc:; 
to  Samos, and  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  the  island' 
andrius,  who  was  in  possession  of  it  at  the  tune,  «aj 
allowed  to  quit  it  (iii.'-139-141).  Meanwhile  the  anentton 
of  Darius  was  called  off  to  another  and  more  impcrtui 
nflbir.  Tlie  Babylonians  had  revolted,  and  mode  greit  pt- 
parations  for  resistance.  Darius  marched  sgain&t  Ibra 
with  considerable  force,  and  besie^od  them  for  a  yetrinJ 
eight  months,  but  without  suooess,  till  the  artificeof  Zopvnb 
put  him  in  postession  of  the  citv.  Zopyrui,  one  of  ^ 
officers  of  Darius,  after  cutting  off  his  own  nose  and  em. 
and  laceratii^  his  body  in  a  frighbful  manner,  vent  v^a  b 
the  enemy,  teuing  them  that  this  was  the  treatment  he  hal 
got  from  Darius,  and  he  had  Iherefbre  come  over  la  thM 
that  he  might  aid  in  taking  revenge  on  the^ranL  TV 
Babylonians  received  him  gladly,  and  not  doubting  ^ ' 
moment  the  truth  of  his  story,  gave  him  an  important  pjfl 
of  command,  and  soon  intrusted  to  him  the  vhole  citi, 
which  he  delivered  up  to  Darius.  Darius  innnied  3t*M  (J 
the  chief  citizens,  and  destroyed  the  walls  ana  gates  of  tl" 
ciQ-  (iii.  150-160).  Darius  employed  the  Greek 
Sfr/\ax.  of  Caryanda,  to  follow  the  Indus  to  the  ocean  indta 
survey  thecountry  (iv.  44);  and  the  discoveries  which  be  nude 
were  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  a  portioB  of  the  luAaa 
(iv.44;  iii  101).  One  of  the  principal  events  in  hb  rtj^ 
was  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  Be  maKhed 
against  them  with  a  force  which  is  computed  it  sevea  ut 
eight  hundred  thousand  pien.  A  bridge  of  boati  vu  W 
across  the  Bosporus,  and  the  work  was  executed  br  lU- 
drocles,  a  Samian,  who  received  a  present  from  the  lua£  ^ 
a  reward  fbr  the  skill  which  he  displayed  Civ.Sa  ii'i-  IV 
rius  pursued  his  march  through  Thrace,  across  the  Danube, 
to  the  Don,  hut  met  with  ^  ery  ill  succee,  snd  had  grei! 
difficulty  in  escaping  eventHally.  He  returned  to  the  ^ 
nube,  recrossed  it,  and  came  back  into  Asia,  leaving  }teii<»; 
zus  in  Thrace  with  orders  to  subdue  the  Pteones(T.li-l*J 
Megnbazus  subdued  them  and  transported  them  into.^ 
where  Darius  allotted  them  a  district  in  Phiygia. 

Xti  501  B.C.  some  disturbances  aroae  in  the  island  ofN^ 
which  ended  in  the  aristoeratical  party  being  oblige  " 
quit  the  couptry.  They  qpplied  to  Aristspai*,  goverwi J* 
Miletus,  for  succour,  which  he  was  wilimg  to  afcfi  ^ 
was  unahle  to  gri^nt  without  the  aid  of  the  fer^' 
Aristagoras  commiinicateil  the  schetae  vithspleniiid 
mises  of  success  to  Artaphemes,  the  king'*  brsriher  v.^ 
governor  of  Sardis,  who,  ftiler  procuring  the  king's  ojniw'-^ 
intrusted  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  to  the  conunanii  -k 
Megabates,  and  ordered  it  to  sail  to  Miletus  to  talf 
board  the  forces  of  Aristagoras.  After  a  four  ""f"* 
siege  their  funds  were  consumed,  and  Aristagwts  had  ft*- 
tracted  a  debt  with  tho  Persian  msf^^^nt  »hich  ii  "* 
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wholly  out  of  ^bis  power  to  disohirge.  An  imurrection  if 
the  Ionian  Btntaa,  whom  he  ei^citea  to  revolt,  apeedilj  Al- 
lowed, and  wded  in  ths  ftU  of  Mt'.etus  4&4  b.  c. 

Tha  Athenians  had  Eiven  Aristworas  aid  in  -the  revidt, 
and  had  thiu  aicitad  Im  bitter  hostilitr  of  Darinft,  who  aent, 
ander  fte  oammlmd  of  Dktis  and  AitApheraea,  an  may 
to  Atti««,  trilera  they  wen  opposad  and  deftate^  hy  Uil- 
liades  in  the  plain  of  Hanwbioa  a.  c.  490.  (Heiod.  vi, 
113-{17.>  fMAmATBON.]  The  oiHiquered  Peruana  ntunied 
to  Asia.  IXirins  began  to  make  preparationa  fat  aaaHbtr 
expedition  against  the  GJ-roeks,  oa  well  as  for  reda4»nfi^ 
the  Egyptian^  who  had  rebaUed,  he  died  before  the 
oomiaenoement  of  the  war  n.  c.  489*  after  a  re^  of  tiihrty- 
six  yean  (rik.  4^  He  iqiptmited  hia  son  Xertea  hia  aiiaeM- 
■or  (Tii.  3.) 

Bo^e  he  became  hinj^  Daiiiw  had  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  are  mentioDBd  (tu.  2-97).  Artabasftnea  and  Aria- 
hignes.  AiUa  hia  aooenion  he  bad  fetur  ema  by  AtoaM, 
and  KVBTtl  by  otbar  wivea. 

DARIUS  IL,  ealM  Dririds  Oehns  or  Nothui^  Imause 
he  was  the  inegitimate  eon  of  AHaxerxea.  Soon  after  the 
murder  of  Xetxes  11^  Darius  sneoeeded  in  deposing  8cw- 
dranus,  and  ascended  the  throne  hinuelf  b.  c.  423.  By  his 
wife  Paryaatis  he  bad  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Gyrus  the 
younger.  Nothfaig  wtf  remarkable  ooeuired  during  his 
reign,  but  some  successful  wars  were  carried  on  under 
Oyrus  and  other  generals.  He  died  B.  c.  404,  after  a  reign 
of  nineteen  years,  and  was  suoceoded  by  his  son  Artaterxes, 
who  is  said  to  hEiTe  asked  him  on  lA  death-bed  by  what 
rule  be  had  aeted  iti  his  administration,  tiiat  be  inight 
adopt  the  same  and  find  the  aamo  saooesa.  The  king's 
answer  is  said  to  have  been,  that  he  had  always  keptt  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  tlw  strict  path  of^attoeandreligiui. 
(Xenoplion,  Anabatu,  i.  1 ;  Diodoms,  xii.  71 ;  Jnstm,  v.  11.) 

DAR1U9  111.,  or  Codomasntii,  the  last  of  the  Persian 
raonarcha,  sucoeeded  Artaxwxes  III.,  B.C.  83S.  after  a 
abort  interval,  in  wbioh  Areas,  the  yonnrat  son  of  Artax- 
erxesk  vas  nominally  kii^.  Bagoas  had  poisoned  Artax- 
erxea,  and  then  put  Aroes  on  the  thronet  that  be  himself 
might  reign  in  bis  namei  but  after  two  years  he  deposed 
him,  and  put  in  his  plaoe  Darius  Oodomannus.  Darius 
not  being  so  obsequious  to  bis  wishes  as  ha  desired,  he  de- 
termined to  remore  him  In  the  same  way  as  he  bad  done  with 
Artaxerxes.  The  king,  howerer,  aware  of.  his  design,  made 
Bagoas  himself  drink  the  poison  whioh  be  had  prepared  fbr 
him.  Darius  was  now  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
but  had  little  tinw  to  enjoy  bis  seonrity  befi»e  he  fbund 
nimself  o^osed  by  Alexander  the  Great 

It  was  in  the  second  yeef  of  Darius**  niga  tihat  Abxandw 
passed  over  the  HeUespont  into  Asia :  be  pmoed  bu 
march  till  he  arrived  at  the  river  Oraniens  (now  the  Oeet- 
vola),  when  bis  first  encounter  with  the  Persian  army  took 
place.  The  well-armed  and  well-diSciplined  troops  of  the 
Macedonians  gained  a  complete  victory.  Another  battle 
was  fought  at  Issas,  ia  Oilieia«  where  Darius  took  the  fom- 
mand  mmself  and  was  utterly  defeated.  He  engaged  in 
person  again  in  a  battle  at  Gaugeraela,  commonly  called 
the  battle  of  Arbela  [Ahbbla},  and  was  defeated.  After 
the  battle  of  Issus,  Darius's  camp  was  plundered,  and  his 
wife,  mother,  and  children,  came  into  the  hands  Of  Alex- 
ander,  who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  consideration  and 
care.  NoW  (hat  &usa,  Persepolis,  and  alt  bis  treasures 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  conqueror,  Darius  took 
refuge  in  Ecbatan&,  but  was  seised  by  Bessus,  the  gotemor 
of  Bactria,  who  betrayed  him  In  his  misfintnnes.  Both  the 
traitor  and  bis  prisoner  fled  before  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander, who  hastened  the  pursuit  till  he  came  in  s^bt  of 
them,  when  they  fled  precipitately ;  and  because  Darius 
vrould  not  follow  them,  Bessus  and  those  about  him  dis- 
charged their  darts  at  hiro,  and  left  him  covered  with  blood 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Macedonians.  When  the  Greeks  found 
in  this  state  be  had  just  strength  enongh  left  to  ask  for 
some  water  to  drink,  it  was  given  him  by  a  Macedonian, 
whom  he  requested  to  return  his  warm  thanks  to  Alexander 
for  .the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  his  wife,  mother,  and 
children,  and  to  say  that  he  prayed  the  Gods  to  prosper  him 
in  all  his  undertahings  and  to  make  him  monarch  of  the 
world. 

Alexander  himself  came  up  soon  afterwords,  and  was 
much  affected  at  seeing  the  king  in  dris  deplorable  state. 
He  took  fab  own  cloak  and  spread  it  over  the  corpse, 
which  be  ordered  to  be  embdmed  and  sent  in  a  splendid 
ooffin  to  Sisigambis  to  be  interred  with  the  other  monaicbs 


of  i*ersia.  Duius  died  b.  c.  330,  in  the  «xth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  age.  He  eiyoyed  the  reputa-' 
tion  of  a  just  and  humane  prince.  With  Datlus  cndsa  the 
empire  of  Persia,  which  had  lasted  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years  under  thirteen  kiMS.  {IMMftKll  Sieolus 
xviL  5-77 ;  Plutarch,  Life  qfAlgxandm-;  Justin,  x.)  ^Aux- 
Am>Eft  in.] 
DARLINGTON.  [Durham.] 

DARMSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duehy  of  Hesse 
and  of  ^  provinee  of  Starkenbuig,  lies  in  the  bailiwick  ef 
the  same  name,  in  49°  52'  N.  kt,  and  8°  37'  B.  long.  It  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Darm,  betwemi  the 
Main  and  the  Neckar,  about  ten  milda  firom  ihb  Rhine, 
and  ahu  from  the  comm«icement  of  the  Bsrntrasse,  a 
Roman  rood  leading  from  Darmstadt  to  Basle.  It  was  for- 
merly a  Tillage,  but,  under  the  Emtieror  Loun  the  Bava- 
rian, became  a  towii  of  the  principality  of  KatienUlenbo^fKi, 
wid  a  caatla  vaa  aneted  Ibr  ita  osfenee.  After  the  extme- 
tion  of  that  &mily  it  loet  Biuofa  ctf  ita  imnvlan^  until 
Geo^  I.,  son  of  tha  Bmperor  PUI^  the  Gteatj  made  it 
his  raaidenee^  ainee  which  period  it  has  increased  omsidfer- 
ably  both  in  extent  and  conscqnenoe. 

Darmstadt  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town;  the 
former  is  indosed  within  old  raasaiTs  walls,  and  has  a 
gleemy  nninterasting  appcaratioe ;  the  new  town,  however, 
although  similarty  defended,  is  built  in  better  style,  has 
broad,  clean,  and  well-lighted  streets,  ard  handsome  houses, 
ahbottgh,  from  the  great  number  of  uncovered  spots  in  it, 
it  has  a  somewhat  destdate  aspeet.  The  town  has  six  gates; 
five  public  squares;  the  ducal  ressdenec  (a  large  anf[fae, 
with  a  library  of  about  L0«,000  volumes),  the  military 
school,  the  heir-apparent's  palace,  a  museuni  of  natara)  his- 
tory, with  a  smdl  but  oheiee  gallery  of  painttegs  and  an- 
tiques«  and  the  ducal  pleaaure-nounds;  a  very  baitdsmue 
^aia~boqie^uidariding-ediool«uu!banaieBMst  bniUbwIn 
Darmstadt,  320  feet  long,  150  broad,  and  90  in  height,  i^ft- 
oiit  pillars  or  other  support  in  the  interior  j  an  araenal,  ex- 
oellent  barrasfci^  bwisa  ef  correetk)n«  and  magadnes  j  the 
town  ebor A,  eontaining  the  dne^  vaults ;  oae  Ixrtimaa, 
one  R^bmed,  and  one  Roman  OathoUa  di«rob,  wbieh 
is  a  habdaome  eiieular  strnctore  on  an  eminence,  with 
a  splendid  dtHDe*  supported  by  twenty-eight  large  co- 
lumns j  one  ducal  chapel,  one  synago^e,  an  orphan  atry. 
him,  two  hospitals,  and  a  large  resorvoir  for  supplying  the 
town  with  water  in  case  of  fire.  There  is  likewise  the  gym- 
nasium, with '.twelve  professors)  the  pedagoginm,  a  semf- 
nuy  for  teachers;  the  Heal  «^o^  ff»  the  edueaUon  of  me^- 
ehanta,  necbanica,  &e. ;  an  academy  of  design  j  a  drawing- 
school  for  builders ;  fburteen  tiountary  iMool^  the  town 
school  for  hajh  and  girls,  a  miUtaff  and  a  ftee  aiAotA ;  a 
bible  society,  flreemasom^  lodge,  fte. 

Darmstadt  is  the  residence  of  the  grand  duke  of  Hes^ 
and  the  seat  (tf  various  pnblie  boards,  and  the  civQ  and  cri- 
minal courts.  It  euttains  a  population  of  84,500  (in  1817, 
15,450),  who  are  ohiefly  depenoent  foi  support  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  court,  public  fiinotionaries.  and  gurison. 
There  are  a  few  manufactures  (ohieiy  of  woollens  and 
linens):  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
tanning,  gardening,  8eo.  The  environs,  en>ecial]y  towards 
the  mountains,  are  very  picturesque,  and  the  soil,  which  is 
sandy,  is  highly  cultivated.  In  the  vicinity  of  Darmstadt 
is  a  curious  magnetic  rock,  and  Carlshof.  an  intercstiu;; 
ferm,  cultivated  in  the  most  ptffoet  manner  and  containing 
a  la^  nursery  of  treea.  Damtsiadt  has  sbi  &irs  every 
year.. 

DARNlTAIi,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 

Seine  InfSrlenre,  in  the  immediate  neigbbonrhood  cf  Rouen, 
and  on  a  rood  leading  from  ^at  eity  to  Beativais.  It  is  a 
busy  town,  with  a  population  of  5579  intmbitants;  who  are 
engaged  in  manumctnring  fine  woollen  doth,  blankets, 
druggets,  and  other  eoaree  woollnis,  ootton  yam,  and  printed 
oalioo.  There  are  also  several  paper-mills  and  dye-houses. 
Rouen  is  partly  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring  at  Dot- 
netal. 

DA'RNIS  (FabnoTUBj,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Hemiptera,  and  family  CeroopidK.  The  species  of  this 
genus  have  the  posterior  part  of  the  pro-thorax  prolonged 
so  as  totally  to  cover  the  upper  pwrt  of  the  abdomen 
and  wings,  or  nearly  so:  this  portion  of  the  pro-thorax  is 
of  the  form  of  an  elongated  and  arched  trlai^Ie.  {^Cica- 

DELLA.] 

DAROO  TREE  is  the  Ficus  S}-ooniom8,  or  Egyptian 
Sycomore ;  there  is  a  picturesque  viowvof*  )b>^u(t  in 
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Sftlt*8  'Abvannia,*  alonjr  with  the  OoeluiL  of  Axiim. 

[FiCCB.]  ' 

DARTFORD.  [Xxnt.] 

DARTMOOR.  [Dbtonshike.1 

DARTMOUTH,  a  wap«t,  market  and  borough  tovn. 
situated  on  the  ■ontbem  coast  of  the  county  of  Etevon,  30 
milei  fouth  |^  vest  from  Exeter  and  203  Vf.  S.  W.  firam 
London. 

In  antient  records  this  place  is  called  Clifton-Dartmouth- 
Hardnesse,  in  fact  comprising  three  adjacent  towns.  From 
the  oonvenienoe  of  its  harbour  it  was  very  early  a  place  of 
some  note,  and  in  1190  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet 
destined  for  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  it  obtained  a  market  and  other  valuable  privil^es. 
It  sent  two  members  to  parliament  from  the  14th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Bdward  IH.  to  tbn  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
which  reduced  the  number  to  one.  In  the  reign  of  Bd* 
ward  1.  Dartmouth  oontribnted  31  shqw  and  800  men  to- 
wards the  naval  eq>edition  against  France. 

Dartmouth  was  oodsiderea  an  important  port  during  the 
^urliementtury  war,  and  was  strongly  contended  for  by  both 

e'es ;  it  was  taken  by  Prmce  Maurice  after  a  siege  of 
weeks,  and  garrisoned  by  the  lung's  forces ;  but  Fairfax 
shortly  afterwapis  attacked  it  in  person  and  took  it  by  storm. 
The  manor  was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  his  servant  Guy 
de  Brien,  and,  after  several  mesne  possessors,  finally  passed 
into  the  haxiis  of  the  corporation. 

The  limits  of  the  borough  comprise  1650  acres,  con- 
sisting of  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour,  St.  Peter's,  ^d  part 
of  Townstall.  Dartmouth  has  no  less  than  14  chaiters 
of  incorporation,  and  also  okums  to  be  a  bonni^  by  pre- 
aeripticm.  The  jurisdiction  is  exdnuve  for  aU  ofienoes, 
except  treason  and  capital  Monies.  The  mayor,  leeoider, 
and  justicM  hold  c|uarter  sessionB,  and  the  magutrates  hold 
veeUy  petty  sessions.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is 
about  11002.  a  year. 

Dartmouth  is  delightftilly  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Dart  Some  of  the  houses  are  ex- 
tremely old  and  possess  some  fine  specimens  of  wood^carv- 
iog;  but  generally  the  town  is  dirty  and  the  streets  narrow 
and  ill-paved.  The  country  around  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  and  contains  some  delMitful  country 
seats.  A  fl)ing  bridge  has  lately  been  established  across 
the  river  Dut.  The  harbour  is  very  safo  and  convenient, 
and  can  aco(»nmodate  500  ships.  The  entrance  is  between 
the  ruins  of  Kingswear  castle  and  the  fort  and  diurch  of 
8t.FMn>ck,  when  a  batteiy  has  been  erected.  The  port  is 
under  the  direotion  of  a  goreraor,  appointed  l^  tiw  corpoift- 
tion,  andextenda  fkvm  the  river  Teign  to  the  rirer  Erme,  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles. 

The  parishes  of  St  Petrock,  St  Saviour,  and  of  Townstall, 
whidi  now  form  the  borough  of  Dartmouth,  contam  respec- 
tively 1035, 2316,  and  1246  inhabitants,  makingatotal  of 4597. 

The  trade  consists  principally  in  the  export  of  wooUen 
^oods  and  cider,  and  the  import  of  wine,  and  formerly  of 
iron.  In  1828  there  were  348  vessdis  belonging  to  the  port 
Nearly  3000  of  the  inhabitants  are  nnployed  in  the  New- 
foundland and  otho:  fisheries. 

Hie  mer  Dart  is  naTigable  as  &r  as  Totness,  and  its 
banks  are  surrounded  wiu  beautiflil  scenny.  Iben  are 
no  ihirs  of  any  impottanoa  at  Dartmouth.  The  market-day 
is  Frida;^' 

The  living  of  St  Fetrook  is  a  perpetual  curacy;  the 
church  ift  b^utifiiU^  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour. St  Saviour  u  a  perpetual  curacy  annexed  to  the 
vican^  of  Townstall,  in  the  {ntronage  of  the  corporation. 
The  int^or  of  the  church  is  highly  ornamented.  The  [vut- 
pit  is  of  stone,  richly  sculptureaand  ^ilt  and  the  screen  is 
beautifully  carved.  The  old  oak  ceiling  is  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  hving  of  Townstall  is  a  dis- 
chaived  vicarage  also  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation. 
All  three  parishes  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Totaess.  There  are  places  worship  for  Bap- 
tists, Independent,  and  Wasleyan  Methodists.  There  are 
Sunday-scuwols  in  each  parish  supported  by  subscription. 
In  171A  th«M  was  a  French  chunsh.  There  are  several 
elnritable  bequests  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  instruc- 
tion of  children:  amongst  othws, Mr.  John  Levering,  in 
lfl71.  founded  an  alms-house  for  decayed  seamen  or  meir 
widows ;  but  the  house  was  accidentally  burnt  down  and 
the  charity  has  hena  'entirelv  lost  In  1679  Waltor  Jago, 
John  Haynes,  and  Arthur  Holdswotth,  gave  a  rent-charge 
of  ISL  pet  annum  to  tfaa  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  3/.  ISi.  of 


which  was  to  be  given  to  a  Latin  master  and  3/.  129.  to  an 
Arithmetic  master.  The  grammar-school  has  no  fUrtber 
endowment  Neweomen.  the  inventor  of  the  eteam-cnginei 
was  a  native  of  DartmDutli. 

DARWAR,  a  district  in  the  |»ovinoe  of  Bnapore,  wu 
formerly^  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Peisfawa,  ana  came  into 
possession  of  the  English  in  1818.  In  the  foUowingyear 
there  occurred  a  serious  &ilure  of  the  harvest,  acoompuiied 
by  an  epidemic,  which  carried  off  one  in  twenty-four  d  the 
population,  amounting  to  600,000.  The  revenue  of  the 
district  was  at  that  time  1 52,1501  jakae.] 

From  a  return  made  by  the  pditical  aigoit  of  the  Rut 
India  Company  resident  at  Darwar  in  1825,  it  appean  thst 
there  were  then  in  the  district  1441  Tillaaes,  only  150  of 
which  were  provided  with  schools,  in  whu£  2351  scboten 
woe  instructed ;  87 1  of  these  leaned  only  reading,  writing, 
and  simide  arithmetic ;  1390  learned  to  vrite  on  sand,  or 
on  boards  besmeared  with  a  kind  of  earth  called  dowhcha- 
ram,  and  107  were  taught  to  read  Perman  books. 

DARWAR,  the  capital  of  the  above  district  is  situated 
in  15"  23'  N.  lat.,  and  75*"  8'  E.  long.  It  is  a  fortified  town, 
and  was  besieged  by  an  allied  force  of  EngUsh  and  Mtha- 
ratta  troops  for  twenty-nine  weeks  in  1791,  when  it  sot- 
rendered  ny  ca|»tulation.  During  the  opentuns  of  the 
siege  the  town  was  nearly  destnr^  but  las  long  anee 
been  restored. 

DARWIN,  ERASMUS,  an  English  physician  and  phy- 
siologist was  bom  at  Elton,  near  Newark,  on  the  12th 
'December,  1731.  After  studyii^  at  St  John's  Col1eg^ 
Cambridge,  and  taking  the  decree  of  doctor  of  medidne  tt 
Edinburgh,  be  established  himself  as  a  pfanician  at  Lid- 
field,  where  he  married,  and  resided  tOl  war  the  death  of 
his  first  wifb,  hy  whom  he  had  Ouree  sons.  In  the  yeir 
1781,  having  again  married,  be  removed  to  Deiby.wlwn 
he  d^d  on  tbe  16th  of  April,  180S,  in  the  70th  year  of  hit 
age.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  athletic  posoo, 
and  of  temperate  habits,  the  advantage  of  which  he  lost  no 
opptfftunityof  pointing  out  to  those  over  whom  his  influence 
extended ;  his  biographers  give  him  credit  for  having  done 
much  service  to  the  poor  of  Lichfield  in  this  respect 

Dr.  Darwin  claims  a  place  in  this  work  as  a  seocnl 
physioli^t  and  a  poet  In  the  year  1 781  be  publi^ed  hii 
'Botanic  Garden,'  a  poem  in  two  books;  in  1793,  bb 
*  Zoonoinia,  or  Lfiws  of  Organic  Life,*  winch  was  succeed 
in  1796  by  a  continuation  of  the  subject,  the  whole  forming 
two  volumes  in  4ta. :  and  in  1800,  his  <  Phyttdogia,'  or  Flu 
losophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  in  one  raume  -tte. 
of  rather  more  than  600  pages.  All  these  works  have  a- 
eited  considerable  attention;  by  some  they  have  beeo 
extravagantly  praised,  by  others  as  tmreasonably  depreciated, 
and  at  the  present  day  they  are  little  read  or  consulted. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  &r  from  deserving  to  sink  into  ne^lMi 
and  oblivion,  lliis  author  was  unquestionably  a  man  oi 
pi  highly  ori^nal  turn  of  mind  ;  he  was  unusuaUy  wdl  read 
in  the  physics  of  his  day ;  he  had  a  singular  aptitude  for 
seising  and  illustrating  natural  anal<^es,  and  aAove  alt  he 
was  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  important  truths  of 
a  universal  simplicity  and  harmony  of  design  througboct 
the  whole  creation.  It  is  true  that  bis  analogies  are  oftec 
imi^ary,  his  theories  imtenable,  and  his  illustistioci 
overstzuined,  but  many  of  these  errors  were  ioeviubk 
in  the  state  of  natural  nistory  in  his  day,  and  the  othen 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  overbalance  his  daisi 
to  &me  as  a  clear-sighted,  inwnious,  and  often  p> 
found  physiolf^st  Darwin's  'Botanic  G«rden*  is  di- 
vided into  two  books,  very  unequal  in  size  and  in  meiU- 
The  first  which  explains  the  principal  phenomeni 
ve^tation,  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  seroci 
which  is  devoted  to  what  be  calls  the  'Loves  of  the  PUat^' 
forming  a  poetical  commentary  upon  some  of  the  iv.n 
curious  phenomena  of  v^etable  fortilization.  That  tat 
character  of  this  poem  is  by  no  means  of  a  high  order  nc;. 
we  think,  be  on  all  hands  allowed,  for  its  language  is  at-jn 
tawdry  and  tinselly,  its  similes  extrav^ant,  and  its  w- 
chine^  fantastical  and  inoomprehmsible ;  but  on  the  ode 
hand  it  abounds  m  passages  which  have  nevor  beeo  ci- 
celled  for  their  el^ant  and  forcible  descriptiim  of  oatun 
objects,  in  poetical  language,  and  it  can  by  do  meai»  m 
admitted  toat  where  an  auth(»'s  powers  are  expeaite 
upon  an  illustration  of  the  laws  of  any  put  of  the  ac- 
tion, they  are  applied  to  mean  and  ioaignificant  si> 
jects.  It  is  only  where  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  Ikofv- 
of  the  Roaicnwians  that  he  waateajiis  tal«&t  and  hxipit 
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his  mder.  JHis  '  Phytologta  *  u  lemarkable  for  the  num- 
ber of  norel  and  ingenious  ideas  which  it  contains ;  they 
were  too  far  in  advaiice  of  those  of  his  contemporaries  to 
be  much  esteemed  when  they  appeared,  but  they  are  sin- 
gularly in  accordance  with  many  of  those  opinions  which 
now  are  either  altogether  recognued  or  are  under  discus- 
sion, with  a  strong  probability  of  being  finally  adopted. 
For  instance,  he  particularly  insisted  upon  the  close  analogy 
between  plants  and  animals  in  their  flmctlons,  showing  that 
the  difference  between  tlte  two  kingdoms  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  difference  between  their  wants,  neces- 
sities, and  habits  of  life.  He  ui^ed  with  gnat  force  that 
every  bud  of  a  plant  is  the  seat  of  a  separate  and  in  some 
measure  independent  system,  that  pUnts  are  therefore 
in  one  sense  congeries  of  individuus  living  in  concert 
but  growing  independently;  finally,  he  pointed  out  the 
analogy  between  buds  and  seeds,  showing  that  the  woody 
part  of  plants  is  really  analogous  to  the  roots  of  seeds, 
and  produced  by  the  adhesion  of  the  descending  matter 
of  denization  which  passes  downwards  from  the  buds. 
While,  however,  we  thus  give  Darwin  credit  for  a  rank  in 
science  that  has  hardly  been  accorded  to  him  before,  we 
are  bound  to  add  that  his  errors  were  neither  few  nor  unim- 
portant He  was  too  fond  of  tracing  analogies  between  dis- 
similar objects ;  he  readily  adopted  the  ingenious  views 
of  others  without  sufficient  inquiry ;  he  had  the  great  iault 
of  being  often  a  credulous  collector  and  a  &ncifhl  reasoner, 
and  finally  his  prose  writings  are  often  inexcusably  inele- 
gant, ill  arranged,  and  unrrammatical. 

DASYORNI8.  [Thkushbs.] 

DASYPROCTA,    [Aoouri,  vol.  i.,  p.  2t2j 

DA'SYPUS.   [Armadillo,  vol.  ii.  p.  350.T 

DASYU'RUS.  [MARauPiALiA.] 

DATA,  DATUM.  A  datum  is  any  quantity,  condition, 
or  other  mathematical  premiss  which  is  given  in  a  parti- 
cular problem.  Thus  in  the  question  *to  draw  a  circle 
which  shall  have  its  centre  in  a  given  line,  and  shall  touch 
two  other  straight  lines,'  the  data  are  as  follows:  1.  That 
the  figure  described  is  to  be  a  circle ;  2,  a  certain  straight 
line ;  3,  that  the  eentre  of  the  circle  is  to  be  on  that  straight 
line ;  4,  two  other  straight  lines ;  5,  that  the  circle  is  to 
touch  those  straight  lines.  Data  may  be  divided  into  two 
;lBsses,  the  latter  class  being  the  restrictions  which  it  is 
lecessary  to  place  upon  the  one  already  described  in  order 
:hat  the  problem  may  he  possible.  Thus  the  preceding 
problem  becomes  absiud  when  the  three  straight  lines  are 
larallel,  unless  the  line  on  whic^  the  centre  of  the  circle 
s  to  lie  be  midway  between  the  two  others.  Either  then 
he  problem  must  be  proposed  with  the  limitation  '  if  it  be 
Kwsible,*  or  an  express  datum  of  exclusion  must  be  intro- 
luced,  namely,  that  the  three  straight  lines  must  not  be 
urallel,  unless,  &o. 

In  the  mere  etymology  of  the  word  datum  all  legitimate 
onsequences  are  data  when  the  premises  are  data.  Thus, 
;iven  two  circles  which  touch,  there  are  also  given  two 
ircles  which  have  a  common  point  in  the  line  joining  their 
entres.  The  book  of  EucUd  known  by  the  name  of  Data 
htoftivd)  is  the  deduction  of  magnitaaes  from  other  mag- 
litudes,  not  as  to  what  they  are,  but  as  to  whether  they 
re  determined  or  not  Thus  one  of  the  propositioDs  is. 
If  a  given  magnitude  be  cut  in  a  given  ratio,  the  segments 
re  given.*  The  preface  of  Marinus  to  this  book  contains 
disserution  on  tne  meaning  of  the  term.  [EncLiix] 

DATHOLITE,  a  mineral  which  contains  boracic  acid, 
ilica,  and  lime.  It  has  been  found  at  Arendahl  in  Nor- 
rny,  and  a  few  other  places.  It  occurs  both  massive  and 
rystallized  in  rhombic  prisms,  the  lateral  edges  and  the 
)lid  angles  of  which  are  usually  replaced  by  pUnes.  The 
)lour  of  datholite  is  greyish  or  greenish  white,  and  it  is 
■anslucent ;  iu  specific  gravity  is  about  3 ;  it  yields  to  the 
nife ;  the  fiacture  is  imperfect  conchoid ;  the  lustre  is 
imewhat  vitreous.  According  to  the  aaalysis  of  Vauque- 
n,  it  consists  of 

Boracioacid  .  21*67 
Silica  .   37 '66 

lime         '  '  .34* 
Water  5*5 
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DATISCA'CE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  plants  allied 
)  Urticaceffi  and  the  other  apetalous  orders  in  tneir  vicinity, 
ut  distinguished  by  its  inferior  ovary  with  parietal  pla- 


eentie.  It  has  unisexual  flowen ;  the  males  have  a  ealr'. 
of  several  pieces,  and  ftom  eight  to  ^een  stamens;  tkv 
females  have  an  obsolete  superior  calyx,  and  three  little  re- 
curved stigmas  at  the  apex  of  an  oblong  one-celled  ovaiy, 
with  three  many-seeded  parietal  placenta).  The  seed-vessel 
opens  at  the  end  like  that  of  P«seda ;  the  seeds  are  in- 
closed in  a  finely  netted  bag,  and  contain  a  straight  embryo 
without  albumen. 

Datisca  eatmabina,  the  ooinmonest  plant  of  the  order,  is 
an  herbaceous  dicBcious  perennial,  witn  stems  about  three 
feet  high,  pinnated  leaves  with  from  five  to  nine  ovate- 
acuminate  coanely-serrated  leaflets,  and  long  racemes  of 
flowers  oollected  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  long  linear  Inwits 
It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  where,  eBp»- 
ctally  in  Candia.  it  is  used  on  account  of  its  bitter  tonia 
properties  as  a  substitute  fbr  Peruvian  bark ;  it  also  affords 
a  yellow  dye. 


A  umlapUut  orD«tlMBCuiii>biiiB.  A, «  uIiuIat  of  ripe  frnit  bom 
Kftnala  pUal. 

DATU'RA,  a  genus  of  Solanaceoui  plants,  with  a  fbnnel- 
shaped  angular  nve-lobed  calyx,  a  corolla  of  a  similar  form, 
but  much  larger,  and  a  four-celled  capsule,  which  is  either 
smooth  or  muricated  externally;  the  base  of  the  calyx 
moreover  adheres  to  the  seed-vessel  in  the  form  of  a  oiroular 
disk. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  known  in  cultivation, 
the  very  lar^  size  of  their  funnel-shaped  flowers  rendering 
them  conspicuous  objects ;  they  have  however  a  nauseous 
odour,  and  are  onlynandsome  when  in  flower,  fbr  which 
reason  they  are  not  general  fiivourites.  They  are  all 
exotics,  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  in  whose  pro- 
perties they  coincide. 

D.  Stramonitan,  the  Thorn-apple,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common annual  upon  dunghills,  rubbish-heaps,  and  waste- 

r)laces  near  houses.  It  grows  about  three  feet  high,  with  a 
ight-green  stiff  stout  stem,  which  is  slightly  downy  near 
the  upper  end.  The  leaves  are  broad,  oval,  stalked,  sharp- 
pointed,  sinuous,  and  angular.  The  flowers  are  largo, 
white,  or  occasionally  dull  Ught  purple,  and  grow  singly 
from  the  side  of  the  stem  opposite  the  origin  of  the  loam ; 
they  are  erect  tmd  placed  upon  a  very  short  peduncle. 
Their  calyx  is  tubular,  elon^led,  a  Uttle  s' 
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lower  end,  vith  five  pTomment  ribs,  ending  m  aa  many 
liharp-pointed  lobes ;  after  flowering,  it  all  drops  of^  except 
the  bue,  which  surrounds  the  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
disk.  The  corolla  is  much  larger  than  the  calyx,  of  a 
similar  form,  but  its  lobes  are  more  teper-pointed.  There 
are  five  stamens,  which  are  inclosed  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  The  ovary  is  covered  with  small  sharp  points,  and 
eontaioa  four  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  on^B.  The  sWle  ia  t^lindrical,  unooth,  and 
enlarged  at  the  upper  end.  The  fruit  is  a  apinpr  oval  capsule 
of  fbur  imperfiKt  cells,  vhidi  eomnmnicate  with  each  other 
in  PHTs.  The  moHa  aie  brown,  kidoejr-^ped,  with  a 
Boaoious  surface. 

This  plant  is  well  known,  under  the  name  of  Stramonium, 
as  a  powerftil  and  dangerous  narcotic.  Its  leaves  and  seeds 
are  toe  parts  employed,  and  they  are  found  to  possess  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  henbane  and  belladonna.  The 
waves  are  occasionally  smoked,  especially  by  country  people, 
as  a  remedy  for  asthma ;  the  seeds  are  employed  by  thieves 
to  drug  the  beverage  of  their  victims.  In  small  doses  they 
produ^  symptoms  of  fnnxj;  in  larger  quantities,  stupor 
and  death.  The  poisonous  principle  of  this  and  otner 
species  is  considered  a  peculiar  vegetable  alkali,  and  called 
Daturine. 

Daiura  arbona  and  bieotor,  beautiflil  uboinBoent  Sonth 
American  planb^  the  former  with  long  white  flowers,  and 
the  latter  with  yellow  or  scarlet  ones,  are  noUe  objects 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  They  participate  in  the 
TOoperties  of  ibe  true  Daturas,  bat  they  are  not  now  consi- 
dered to  be  genuine  speciea,  on  account  of  their  calyx 
fitting  on  one  side  and  remaining  permanent  around  the 
base  of  the  fruit;  they  are  stationed  in  a  genus  called 
Brugmansia. 

DATU'RA  STRAMCNItTM,  or  THORN  APPLE,  an 
introduced  but  now  frequently  self-sown  and  consequently 
wild  plant,  found  particularly  wherever  a  garden  has  been 
in  which  it  flourished.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  officinal. 
The  leaves  during  dicing  diffuse  a  stupifying  odour,  and 
become  deep  grayish  green ;  the  dried  leaves  scarcely  pos- 
sess any  odour:  the  taste  is  duagreeable,  saline,  and 
stroiu;ly  bitter.  The  aeedi  are  kidney-shaped,  fla^  ahout 
the  SIM  of  Unseed,  uneven,  nearly  black :  when  bruised  the 
smell  is  disagreeable  and  repulsive ;  taste  bitterish  and  oily ; 
by  expression  sixteen  ounces  of  fresh  seeds  yield  two 
ounces  of  dear  tai  oil,  which  has  neither  taste  nor  odour. 
The  seeds  of  the  other  species  of  Datura  are  often  substi- 
tuted, perhaps  without  any  great  disadvantage.  They  are 
also  confounded  with  the  seeds  of  Nigella  Sativa,  which, 
though  black,  are  smaller,  nearly  three-ciHiiered,  and  have 
an  acrid  aromatic  taste,  and  in  considerable  quantity  are 
poisonons  like  those  of  Stramonium. 

The  seeds  are  used  to  form  the  extract ;  they,  as  well  as 
the  unripe  capsules,  yield  the  alkaloid  called  Datura,  which 
crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  alcohol  or  water  in  colour- 
less shining^  aggregated  prisms ;  without  o«lotir  when  pure, 
but  when  unpute  possessing  a  stronkly  nansotic  tfooor; 
taste  at  font  bitter,  then  verf  iwrid,  and  like  tAtkcce.  This 
is  extremely  poisonons :  onereighth  of  a  grain  can  kill  a 
sparrow  in  less  than  three  hours ;  and  the  smallest  quantity 
applied  to  the  ^e  causes  very  lasting  dilatation  of  the  pupiL 
At  the  Mdinary  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  quite  unalter- 
able :  it  is  much  less  decomposable  than  hyoscyamia  or 
cooia.  In  a  hydrous  state  it  has  a  strongly  alkaline  re- 
action :  acids  completely  neutralize  it  and  form  salts,  whieh 
are  procured  hf  sidution  daturia  in  dilute  acids  and  eva- 
poration in  a  moderate  temperature.  They  are  eaaily  crys- 
talizable.  Geiger  recommends  daturia  mt  its  mllB  aa  a 
preferable  form  to  any  hitherto  in  use. 

Stramonium  in  small  doees  causes  dis^t  conmlriTe 
action  about  the  throat,  with  drynees  of  the  tongue,  dis- 
poe^on  to  vomit,  and  gmeral  oiminatiai  of  aensibfli^, 
with  dight  increase  of  secretion  of  the  Ain,  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  kidiMrya,  but  if  the  dose  be  larger,  the  brain 
beoomes  aJRwte^ud  vertigo,  indistinctness  cf  vision,  with 
^Ittafion  <it  the  puml*  diqwiition  to  sleep,  or  coma,  but 
more  ftoqueofly  deliriam,  are  added.  Ihe  dedlrium  is 
always  peeuliir,  and  the  individual  manifests  a  dispoaiMon 
to  perfcHin  rid^ulons  aetuns,  or  assume  absurd  positions. 
If  Uie  dose  be  fctill  la^o-,  uid  produce  fotal  eifects,  the 
brain  ia  usually  found  to  be  much  congested,  the  vessels 
neing  golfed  with  Uood.  Large  bleedings  generally  save 
the  patient ;  emetics  oan  rardy  be  made  to  act.  as  is  ob- 
served when  other  nsieotie  poiaonshava  been  taken.  Stra- 


monium is'most  useful  id  cases  of  inereaeed  iqnsibility,  par 
ticiilarl^  in  local  affections  of  the  nerves ;  i*  is  decidedh 
useful  m  allaying  pain  of  the  sciatic  nerve^  particularlt 
when  combined  with  ipecacuan.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended in  mama,  especially  when  accompanied  with  lucid 
intervals,  in  epilepsy,  and  hysteria;  but  with  very  Tariabte 
BUooesB,  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  canless  pre- 
paration of  the  medicine.  It  is  popularly  used  for  smoking, 
to  allay  paroxysms  of  asthma,  but  its  emjAoyment  in  thu 
way  is  quite  empirical,  and  regulated  by  no  clear  principle 
by  the  action  of  heat  during  smoUng;  an  empyieumatic  oil 
is  feund,  similar  in  properties  to  that  of  byoecyamua. 

DATU'RIA,  a  vegetable  alkali,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Datura  Stramonium,  or  8tram<my ;  it  is  a  colonrlesa 
crystalline  substonce,  which  hoti  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and 
is  very  poisonous.  It  is  soluble  in  about  280  parts  of  cold 
and  72  of  boiling  water,  and  is  rradily  dissfAved  by  alcohol 
It  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  which  are  generally 
crystallisable,  soluble  in  water,  and  suffer  no  alteratioti 
exposure  to  the  air.  These  salts  are  decomposed  by  ibe 
alkalis,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  whieh  precipitate  ibf 
daturia  in  the  state  of  colourless  flocculi.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  analyzed ;  but,  hae  the  other  substances 
of  the  same  class,  there  is  no  doubt  <^  its  being  composed 
of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  azotes 

DAUB£NTON.  LOtfiS  JBAN  MABIB,  a  jnaay  cele 
brated  naturalist  and  motomis^  bom  atHonttaud  in  Bui^ 
gundy,  on  the  S9th  of  May,  1716.  The  church  was  hit 
destination,  and  he  was  sMit  to  Paris  to  studiy  Uteology: 
but  he  gave  in  secret  those  hours  to  medicine  and  anatomy 
which  his  fether  hoped  he  was  devoline  to  ecclesiastical 
reading.  The  death  of  this  parent  left  liim  at  liberty  U 
follow  the  path  he  loved",  and,  having  taken  his  degrees  it 
Rheittis,  he  returned  to  Montbard,  for  Uie  purpoae  of  exer- 
cising his  profession.  But  there  was  a  kindred  n>irit  that, 
happily  for  zoology,  had  been  connected  from  inmney  vitb 
DaubcAiton.  The  Corate  de  Buffiin,  bom  at  the  same  plare. 
knew  him  well  in  youth,  and  when,  in  after  life,  Buffon  va; 
appointed  intendant  of  tiie  Jardin  da  Roi,  his  thoughts  it- 
verted  to  Daubenton  as  the  person  of  all  others  qualified  b* 
his  seal  and  ability  to  poseeute  those  anatMnicsi  inquiries 
the  details  of  which  his  own  feebleness  of  prevented 
him  from  investigatii^.  The  count  drew  Danbenton  ta 
Paris  in  1742,  and  in  1745  the  office  of  Curator  and 
Demonstrator  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  was  etn- 
ferred  upon  a  man  eminently  fitted  by  his  quick  dis- 
cernment, his  untiring  dil^ence,  and  his  inexhaustible 
patience,  to  fill  the  situation  with  the  greatest  possible  td* 
vantage  to  the  poblic  No  one  can  open  the  '  Uistoire  NV 
turelle  desAnimaux' without  being  struck  by  the  mullitodr 
and  justness  of  the  fects  (for  he  careftilly  avoided  all  theon 
with  which  Daubenton  enriched  that  work,  and  in  .«oi9- 
df^ree  corrected  the  fervid  imagination  of  his  bnlliui' 
ooadjutor.  But  he  did  this  without  presuming  in  the  les** 
to  draw  general  inferences:  he  confined  himself  strictly  t 
facts;  anil  luefa  was  hu  modesbf,  thaA  Ounper  used  toViy 
of  him  tikat  he  Ums^mt  not  awaxe  of  the  discorenr- 
whieh  he  had  made.  His  valnaUe  labours  adorned  tK 
fifteen  first  volumes  of  Buflbn's  great  work  in  4tD. ;  and  xir 
ediUons  in  which  this  essentiu  part  of  the  publication  :• 
wanting,  are  justly  considered  as  defnived  of  their  feirer 
proportions.  But  Buffon  in  an  evil  hour  suffered  his.  ear  * 
drink  the  intoxicating  poison  of  fewning  flatterers,  and  ^ 
liriied  a  little  edition  (in  12mo.X  of  Which  Daubenton'?  u- 
bours  formal  no  part. .  The  faint  was  more  than  suffic:«- 
for  the  modest  Dattbenton,  and  from  that  time  the  assutia- 
of  Gnenean  de  Mon^illard  and  of  Bexon  in  the  omi  >- 
logical  department  but  iU  supplied  the  exquisite  dissect.  • 
and  demonstrations  which  had  rendered  the  former  pa."  -' 
the  work  so  highly  v^uable  to  the  physiologist.  For  £f  - 
years  did  Daidmiton  labour  without  cessation  in  ennoh 
and  arranging  the  magnificent  eoUecticn  committed  in  • 
charge.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  nrofeasor  of  iu-~ 
ral  history  who  gave  lectures  by  public  authority  in  Fias'x 
one  of  the  chairs  of  the  College  of  Medicine  having  kvt 
oonvNted  into  a  diair  of  natural  history  at  his  requt:*: 
it  was  conferred  on  him  in  1 778.  The  Convention  havi-: 
elevated  the  Jaidio  du  Roi  into  a  public  sdiool,  uvir 
the  title  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  he  was  nan^r. 
Professor  of  Mineralogy,  and  retained  the  profbsaonihip  » 
long  as  be  lived.  In  1 783  he  became  Prele^r  of  Rm 
Economy  at  Alfort,  and  gave  lessons  in  natural  htsun 
at  the  normal  scho^gijijjgs.^^      M^Ft^f^  in  a  gim: 
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lOBBBure  owM  the  inttoduetiou  and  suooeBsftil  propagation 
of  the  breed  of  Spanish  shtep.  In  1799  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  senate,  and  the  alteration  in  his  habits 
caused  by  this  new  dignity  is  supposed  to  have  hastened 
bis  death,  which  took  place  after  an  apoplectic  attack  of 
four  days*  duration  in  the  night  of  the  Slst  December  and 
1st  January,  1799  and  1800,  whea  be  was  nearly  84  years 
of  age. 

Daubenton's  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  cloud  that 
came  between  him  and  Buffoii,  raised  by  the  weakness  of 
the  latter,  was  a  happy  one.  His  hours  were  spent  in  pur- 
suits that  wem  dear  to  him ;  he  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved,  for  he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was  learned;  and 
bis  simple  habits  gave  hioif  notwithstanding  his  natural 
weaKne^s  of  constiiiftiont  a  long  lile.  Dauhe^ton  was  mar- 
ried to  the  authoress  of  *  Z3ie  dans  )e  Desert,'  and  though 
his  union  was  in  other  respeots  most  happy,  he  left  no 
children. 

Lac^pdde,  Cuvjer,  and  Moreau  da  la  Sartp,  have  justly 
auloeizerl  this  good  and  great  i:pan. 

Notwithstanding  his  incessant  occupatiop  at  the  Museum, 
tie  found  time  to  publish  much  i;i  aaditicn  to  his  writings 
n  the  '  Histuire  Naturelle.*  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
9rst  Encyc]op£die,  and  m^ny  of  his  papers  on  the  natural 
listory  of  animals  and  on  minerals  are  to  he  found  in  the 
M£moires  de  TAcatlieniie  des  Sciences,*  from  17&4  to  1764. 
Two  of  his  jaoi^  interesting  papers  (though  all  are  good)  are 
.hose  of  i?6i,  on  fbssi^  hones  pretended  to  be  Ahoee  of  a 
pant,  hut  which  Daubenton  referred  to  theii  true  species, 
md  of  1764,  on  the  essential  differences  between  man  and 
he  orang  outang.  Qis  '  Instruction  pour  lea  Beivera,'  1  voL 
)vo.,  Paris,  178^  bis  '  Tableau  M£tbpdique  des  Hineraux,' 
1 784,  8vo.,  and  Us  *  M^moire  but  le  premier  dia^  de  laine 
iuperSne  du  crfl  de  Franiw,*  which  also  ^paaied  in  8to.  in 
1784,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  a  recollection  of  bis  works. 
Biog.  UniveT$eUe,  &c.) 

DAUCU8,  a  rather  la^  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
vith  hispid  fruit,  of  a  somewhat  compressed  ovate  ojr 
)blong  form,  the  primary  ridges  filiform  and  quite  bhsfly, 
:he  secondary  ridges  prominent,  vingad,  and  divided  at  the 
td<re  into  a  number  of  fine  teeth  or  hooks.  De  GandoUe 
inumerates  38  species,  chiefly  biennials,  btit  it  is  doubtful 
ivhether  several  of  thapi  are  not  mere  varieties  of  each 
)ther.  The  only  one  to  which  general  interest  attaches  is 
;he  Dauem  Oarota.  This  plant,  vhidi  grqvs  wild  >ll  over 
Surope  in  ebalky  soil,  is  beUeved  to  be  tba  wigin  of  out 
garden  carrot,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  first 
legun  to  change  its  hard  wiry  juiceless  wild  root  for  the 
iiitritious  succulent  carrot  of  the  gardens.  De  CandoUe 
jives  for  the  range  of  the, wild  plant  the  meadows  and 
lastures  of  Europe,  the  Crimea,  and  Caucasus,  wbenoe  it 
las  been  transported  into  China,  Cochin  China,  ATimriiHi, 
ind  elsewhere.  [Carrot-I 

DAUDIN.  FRANgOlS  MARIE,  the  son  of  a  receiver- 
general  of  finance,  was  bom  at  Paris  towards  the  close  of 
:he  eighteenth  century.  Nearly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
imbs  by  natural  infirmity,  be  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
itudy  of  the  sciepoes,  apd  more  particularly  to  natural  his- 
tory. His  memoirs  sow  found  their  way  into  (be  '  Magasin 
Bncyolop£dique'  and  the  *  Annales  du  Museum  d'Histoire 
Malurelle,'  and  he  contributed  some  articles  to  the  *Dic- 
ionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturellee.'  His  two  principal  works 
tre  his  'TraiiS  d'Ornithologie,'  which  was  never  finished, 
ind  hi«)  '  Hisloire  Naturelle  des  ReptUes.'  For  the  first 
uuch  cannot  be  said :  it  is  on  the  second  that  his  feme  will 
-est.  Cuvier  speaksof  the  latter  as  the  most  complete  work 
111  that  class  of  aoimaU  which  had  hitherto  appeared.  His 
vife,  who  iif  cepreaented  as  amiable  both  in  mind  and  per- 
;on,  and  as  having  actively  assisted  in  the  pompositim  and 
llustratiun  of  his  Wfvks,  died  of  consumption;  aqd  poor 
>dudin.,  whose  life,  as  well  as  that  of  his  partner,  had  been 
^n^  embittered  by  the  deranged  state  of  his  a&irs,  fioi- 
owed  her  in  a  few  days,  befiwe  he  had  attained  thirty  yeaia 
>f  age.  Ha  died  in  180^  and  no  duldien.  iBvugr. 
UniverseUa,  &c.) 

DAUNIA.  [ApDLiA.] 

DAUPHI'N,  the  title  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
jf  France  under  the  Yalois  and  Bourbon  dynasties.  The 
}rigin  of  the  word  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dispute.  The 
Counts  of  Albon  and  Grenoble  are  mentioned  first  in  the 
ninth  century  as  feudatories  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries;  they 
afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  Counts  of  Vienne,  and  be- 
came independent,  like  other  great  feudatories.  Guy  VIU.. 


Count  of  Tienn^  »  said  to  ham  been  sncnamed  Le  Daih- 

phin,  because  he  wore  a  dolphin  as  an  embleiq  on  his  helmet 
or  shield.  The  surname  remained  to  his  descendants,  vbo 
were  styled  Dauphins,  and  the  country  which  they  gorcmed 
was  called  Dauphin^.  Humbert  U.  de  la  Tour  du  Fin,  the 
last  of  the  Dauphin  dynasty,  having  lost  his  onlv  son,  gave 
up  his  sovereignty  by  treaty  to  King  Philippe  a&  Vahus  in 
1349,  after  whicb  iie  retired  to  a  Dominican  convent.  (Mo- 
reri,  and  the  French  historians.)  From  that  tiu)e  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  France  has  been  styled  Dauphin,  in  th« 
same  manner  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  is 
styled  Prince  of  Wales.  Sii^ce  the  dethranemefit  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830,  the  title  of  Dauphin 
has  been  disused.  The  l^st  who  bore  it  ifas  the  Duke  of 
Angoul&me,  son  of  Charles  X. 

DAUPBINE',  a  province  of  Fianoe,  constituting  (vith 
the  princiittlity  of  Orange)  one  of  the  thurty-two  military 
governments  into  which  that  lungdom  was  divided  before 
the  Revolution.  It  was  on  the  south-east  frontier.  In  its 
fortp  it  approxipiated  to  a  triangle,  having  its  three  sides 
respectively  opposite  to  tbe  north-east,  south-south-eas^ 
and  west.  On  part  of  the  north-east  side  and  on  the  west 
side  it  was  bounded  by  the  Rhdne,  by  which  it  was  separated 
from  the  district  of  BreuB,in  Bourgogne,  on  the  north-easti 
and  from  the  Lyonnoisand  Languedoo  on  the  west: 
tbe  south  it  w»  bounded  by  Le  Comtat  de  Venaissin  sud 
by  Provence,  and  on  the  remainder  of  the  north-east  side 
by  the  crests  of  the  Alps,  by  whtdi  it  was  separated  firotp 
Piedmont  and  Savoy.  It  noT  ftrau  the  three  departmenta 
of  Is&re,  Dr&me,anaHauteaAlpeB;  but  the  nqm*  oontinuM 
in  use,  though  a  different  division  haa  been  established  by 
taw. 

Daupfaini  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  districts  in 
France ;  branches  from  the  Alps  traverse  it,  and  some  of 
the  loftiest  summits  of  that  mountain  system  are  close  upon 
or  within  its  boundary:  no  other  part  of  France  has 
points  equall|r  elevated.  Mont  Olan  is  ]  3,819  £eet,  a  peak 
west  of  Maurin  13,107,  and  Mont  lixm  EUioos.  east  of  Gre- 
noble, 12,737  feet.  The  country  is  watered  by  a  number  of 
streams,  which  l}uw  into  the  Rhdne,  eitha  immediately,  or 
by  the  Is£re,  Durance,  and  other  tributaries.  Thepasturag* 
is  excellent,  both  in  the  plains  and  on  the  mouutaina;  and 
the  wines  good,  e^ieoiaUy  tbe  Hexmiti^  Cdta  Rdtisy  and 
St  Paay. 

Daupbin£  was,  vnder  the  tdd  r^ime,  subdivided  inta 
Haut  (upper)  Daunhini  and  Bas  (lover)  Dauphint-  Hant 
Daupbine  comprenended  the  districts  of  Les  Baronies, 
Le  CrspeiKois,  L'Embmnois,  Le  Kian^onnois,  La  Champ- 
saur,  Le  (jrr^ivaudan,  and  Le  Royaote  or  Rc^anei.  Bas 
Dauphini  comprehended  Le  Tricastin,  or  Trioastinoi^  I« 
Valentinois,  ho  Diois,  and  La  Viennois-  Several  of  these 
districts  took  their  names  from  their  chief  towns.  Dan- 
phin£  had  a  provincial  tribunal,  or  parlement,  which  held 
Its  sittings  at  Grenoble.  This  city,  which  may  be  oonsidered 
as  the  capital  of  Dauphind,  as  as  of  the  subordinate 
district  of  Gr^ivaudan,  is  on  the  Is^:  it  had  in  188<  a 
population  of  24,268  for  the  town,  or  24,d88  for  the  vhola 
commune.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Vienna,  eapital  of  La 
Viennois  (population  13,410  for  the  town,  or  K079  fin  the 
whole  commune) ;  Yalenoe,  capital  of  Le  VslentiBais  fpo- 
pulaUon  8698  &x  the  town,  or  10,406  k/t  the  vlada  mm- 
mune),  both  on  the  Rhftns :  Romans,  on  the  IsAra  (popu- 
lation 7677  for  the  town,  w  9285  for  the  whole  oommune); 
Voiron  (popuhition  6934);  Montalimai^  on  the  Jahron, 
which  falls  into  Ae  Rhtee  (popaktiin  0816  &r  the  town, 
or  7560  for  the  whole  commune);  Gap,  cajHtal  of  Qb^' 
envois  (populatbn  4573  for  the  town,  or  7316  ibr  the 
whole  commune) ;  Crest*  on  Ulia  Drnne  (population  S89i 
for  the  town,  or  4901  fiir  the  vhole  commune) ;  Bourgoin. 
on  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Rhdne  (popuutiM 
3447  for  the  town,  or  3763  for  the  wh(de  commune) ;  Die, 
capital  of  Le  IKois,  on  the  Drdme  (population  32 13  for  the 
town,  or  3565  iar  the  whi^e  oommune) ;  Nians,  or  Nyan, 
on  the  Aignes,  whioh  flows  into  the  Rbtae  (p<^ulatia» 
2700  for  the  town,  or  3397  fi»  the  whole  eommnne) ;  Bm 
brun.  capital  of  L*Bmbrunoi8,  oa  the  Durance  (population 
3392  for  the  town,  or  306S  for  the  whole  eommnne) ;  St. 
Mareellin,  near  the  laire  (population  3191  for  the  town, 
01^  3775  for  the  whole  oommune) :  Le  Bui^  capital  of  Lea 
Baronies,  on  the  Ouvdxe  (population  1886  for  oe  towi^  or 
3180  fi>r  the  whole  commune);  Pont-en-Royans.  capital  of 
Royante,  on  the  Bourne,  a  feeder  of  the  Istre ;  Bnuifon, 
capital  of  Le  Brianoonnois.  on  [J^,ggii5^^gj/|tgl^40f 
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the  Duiuee ;  St  Btmnet,  capital  of  Le  Champaaur,  on  the 
Drae,  a  feeder  of  the  Isire ;  and  St  Paul-Troift-Chftteanx, 
ewntal  of  Le  Tricaslinou,  not  far  from  the  Rhdne. 

paujphini  fiad  two  arehiepiacopal  aeee^  Vienne  (now  united 
with  Ljron),  establbhed  in  the  aecond  eentniy ;  the  diocese 
of  vhieh  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  Le  Viennois, 
and  extended  into  Le  Valentmoia,  ana  into  Le  Vivarau,  a 
diatiiet  of  Lansuedoo,  and  included  355  parishes  and  10 
ahbers ;  and  uat  of  Embnm,  established  about  a-  d.  330. 
vhicn  comprehended  L'Bmbninoia  and  Le  Brianyonnois,  and 
extended  into  Provenoe,  and  included  400  pariahes  and  one 
abbey.  There  were  fire  bishoprics :  Valence,  established 
in  ttie  third  century,  the  diocese  of  which  comprehended 
part  of  Le  Valentinois,  and  extended  into  Le  ViTarais  in 
Languedoe,  and  included  140  parishes  and  4  abbejrs :  Gre- 
noble, established  in  the  fourth  centuij,  the  diocese  of 
which  comprehended  Le  Gr^slvaudan,  Le  Royanis,  and 
Le  Cham|waur.  and  extended  into  Le  Valentinois  and 
into  Savoy,  and  included  334  parishes  and  2  abbeys;  Die, 
eatablished  A.n  S80,  the  diocase  of  which  included  Le 
Dtois,  and  extended  into  Le  Valentinois,  and  into  Pro- 
Tence  and  Le  Comtat  Venaissin,  and  included  70  pariahes 
and  one  abbey ;  Grap,  established  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
diocese  of  whioh  comprehended  Le  Gapen9oi!i,  and  ex- 
tended into  Les  Baronies  and  into  Provence,  and  included 
S31  parishes  and  one  abbey ;  and  St  Paol-Troia-Chfiteaux, 
the  diocese  of  which  comprehended  Tricastinois,  and 
extended  into  Provence  and  into  Le  Comtat  Venaiuin,  and 
included  34  parishes  and  one  abbey.  Beside  these  dioceses, 
those  of  Lyon  (archbishopric)  and  Belley  (in  BugeyX  ex- 
tended into  Le  Viennois ;  and  that  of  Vaison  (in  Le  (^mtat 
de  Venaissin)  into  Les  Baronies.  When  Bxi^ly  published 
hii  Die$wruiaire  des  Gauhs  et  de  la  Awtce,  ^.d.  1764, 
there  were  11  abbeys  (including  one  whkh  had  been  seeu- 
larin^  and  70  oonventa,  and  other  zeligioaa  honiM  fiir  men, 
beside  S  houea  of  the  Jesuita,  suppresied  in  1763;  10 
abheysand  41  convento  Itnr women:  these  ettabliahments 
contained  1840  men  and  1095  women,  bound  by  monastio 
vows,  and  enjoyed  revenues  amounting  in  the  am«gate  to 
837,200  livres,  or  nearly  35,600/.  a  year.  The  Gre&t  Char- 
treuse  [Crabtrkuse]  was  the  most  important  There 
were  beside  12  general  hospitals,  and  10  maladreries  or 
faospitats  for  lepers.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Expilly  gives 
a  very  different  account  of  the  number  of  parishes  from 
that  nven  by  Prudhomme  in  Le  DicHonnaire  Vnivertel 
de  UtPrance,  and  c^uoted  b^  us  above;  they  must  have 
adopted  difibrent  pnndples  in  drawing  up  their  respective 
tabMs.  The  arehbiahop  of  Vienne  had  ibr  hk  aumagani 
the  bisht^  of  Orenoble,  IMe,  and  Valence ;  of  Vivjera  in 
U  Vivarais  (Languedoc),  and  of  Geneva  or  Anneoy,  and 
Manrienne  in  Savoy :  the  archbishop  of  Embnm  had  Ibr 
his  suffragans  the  bishops  tS  Digne,  GUndim,  Graue, 
Venoe,  and  Sen^  all  in  Provence,  and  Nice  in  Italy.  The 
bishop  of  St  Panl-TVois-Cbftteaux  waa  a  niflhigan  of  the 
uohbiahop  of  Aries,  in  Provenoe ;  and  the  biau^  of  Gap, 
of  the  aranbiahop  of  Aix,  in  Provence. 

Since  the  Revolution,  the  eeolenastieal  constitution  of 
the  distriot  has  been  entirely  changed ;  the  archiepiseopal 
dignity  of  Virane  has  been  incorporated  with  that  of  Lyon ; 
but  the  conjoint  diooMO  oompreb«idg  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  antiant  IMnphini :  that  of  Embrun  has  been  annexed 
to  thoae  of  Aix  and  Ailes,  but  no  part  of  Dauphin£  is  in 
the  ooigoint  diooese.  The  bishop  of  Grmohle,  whoae  dio- 
cese comprehends  tiie  department  of  Uiie,  is  a  iuffkagan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  and  Vienne;  the  bishop  of 
Valence,  whose  diocese  comprehends  tlie  department  of 
DrOme,  is  a  suffiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Avignon;  and 
the  bishop  of  Grap.  whose  diocese  comprehends  ma  depart- 
■unt  of  Hautes  Aloes,  is  a  softagan  of  the  arehlHBlwp  of 
Aix,  Aries,  and  Embmn.  The  ottwr  biibopriea  of  Ihiu- 
phini  have  been  abolished. 

Before  the  Roman  Conouest  this  country  was  inhabited 
by  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  Allobroges  in  the  north,  and  in  the 
■oath  the  S^launi,  or  Sego-vellauni.  and  the  Tricastini. 
on  die  banka  of  the  Rhdne ;  the  IVicorii  and  the  Caturiges, 
uumr  the  A^:  and  the  Voeontii  in  tiie  intermediate  space. 
The  Vooontii,  the  Segatanni,  the  TMeaatini,  and  perhaps 
the  Tricorii.  were  the  earliest  nibdned.  The  Alkibroges  had 
boao  reduoed  to  subjection  C  Pomptiniua.  the  pnetor, 
a  abort  time  before  Cesar's  arrival  in  Gaiil ;  but  Ute  Ca< 
tnrisea,  in  th«  ftstneaaes  of  tlu  Alps,  vreseired  their  inde* 
penoence,  and  attempted  with  the  otner  mountaineers  to 
«peda Onax's  manh  when  be  led faia  fimea oat  orCisal- 


pme  Gaul  to  oppose  the  Helvetii.  (Cea.,  Bel,  Gal^  U.) 
Tbey  were  probably  subdued  in  the  time  of  Angustoa.  h 
the  first  division  of  Gaul  into  four  provinces  (by  AngnatusX 
Dauphin^  was  included  in  the  provmoe  Naibcmeiiaia :  whea. 
at  a  subsequent  period.  Gaul  waa  subdivided  into  aeventaeB 
provinces,  Daupoin^  waa  included  mostiy  in  Viennensis, 
partly  in  Narbonensis  Secunda,  and  partly  in  Alpes  Maii- 
tinuB.  Among  the  principal  towns  under  the  Roman  dcr 
minion  were  Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Cularo,  afterwardi 
Gratianopolis  (Grenoble),  in  the  territorv  of  the  Allobngei ; 
Valentia  (Valence),  in  the  territory  of  the  Seplauni ;  Dei 
(Die),  in  the  territory  of  the  Voeontii ;  and  Bbroduoum 
(Embrun),  in  that  of  the  Caturiges:  Vienna,  Valentia,  and 
Dea,  were  cdonies.  Upon  the  downlUl  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Dauphini  fiinned  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bui- 

S Indiana  [Buxgunduns]  ;  and  upon  the  overthrow  of  tlm 
ngdom  became  sutiject  to  the  cVanks.  It  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Saraoena  in  the  time  ot  Charles  Martel, 
and  fbrmed  mrt  ttt  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Cisjutane, 
fininded  by  Bobod  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  oentuiy. 
[BovRGOOin.]  In  the  coarse  of  the  elevonth  oentmy,  or 
even  earlier,  many  feudal  principalities  were  formed  is 
Dauphin^,  the  more  powerful  among  which  were  calkd 
counties,  the  otb«B  baronies.  The  counts  of  Albon  acqoired 
the  predominance  among  tbeaa  nobles,  and  in  conne  of 
time  gained  possession  of  Xe  CMsivaudan,  Le  VienniMs,  Lc 
Gapeni^is,  LrEmbninoia,  and  Le  Brianconnois.  Qvj  VIIU 
who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  waa  tlie 
first  who  had  the  title  of  Le  Dauphin;  his  auecesson 
retained  it  and  insenailily  the  title  of  Count  of  Alboo 
was  lost  in  that  of  Dauphin  of  Le  Viennois,  and  the  country 
acaidred  firom  this  new  title  of  its  lords  the  name  of  Daa- 
phin£.  These  Dauphins  owed  fimdal  sabieetion  to  ibe 
Oeimanie  emmre,  with  which  the  oown  of  Bmngogne  had 
been  united.  Tha  Daaphin,  Hmnbort  IL,  1^  tnoties  made 
in  the  years  1843-49,  dapaeedof  hjastBteara  flmoroftbe 
king  of  France.  He  nominated  as  DMphin,  bv  die  treatr 
of  1343,  the  second  son  of  Philippe  VI.  (de  Valois>,  then 
of  France;  so  that  the  common  notion  that  be  sti- 
pulated that  the  eldest  son  should  bear  the  title  is  eiro- 
neous.  The  territory  thus  ceded  to  the  French  crown 
comprehended  the  districts  enumerated  above  as  beloDging 
to  the  counts  of  Albon:  the  other  parts  of  Daiv[ihine  are 
subsequent  acquisitions.  (Evilly,  FniUiomm^  Diet.  Urn- 
verael  de  la  R-atux.) 

DAUPHINE'  D'AUVERGNE.  a  small  territory 
Auve^^  ceded  to  Guillaume  IV.,  Count  of  Auvetgse. 
when  deposed  from  his  ooon^  by  lUa  oncte  OuiUamac 
TAnden  (the  dder).  Vodable^  a  small  town  near  Immr 
was  the  capital. 

lyAVENANT.*  WILLIAV,  wu  ban  at  Oxlbrd  ia 
1605.  His  fhther  k^  the  Crown  Inn  there,  and  some 
have  gathered,  f^om  Wood's  weeds,  hints  of  a  cmneetiffli 
having  existed  between  his  mother  and  Shakapeare,  vbo 
frequented  that  place  of  entertainment  He  was  entered 
at  Lincoln  CoU^e,  Oxford ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  be 
took  a  degree.  He  then  became  page  to  the  dudiessof 
RiehmoniCaudwas  afterwards  in  theflimilyof  Lord  Brooke, 
the  poet.  In  1637  he  succeeded  Ben  Jonaou  aa  laoieat: 
and  in  1641  was  accused  by  the  parliament,  and  forced  n 
retire  to  France.  Two  yeara  aftor,  he  waa  knitted  hj 
Charles,  at  the  siege  of  Glonoester;  but  in  1646  we  tsi 
him  again  ia  Aano^  a  Roman  Oatholie,  and  in  the  emjAi  ^ 
of  Henrietta.  Being  taken  priaonor  at  aea  in  is&l,  he  (»:> 
escaped  being  tried  for  his  lifo  by  tiie  interoeanon  of  some 
friends,  among  whom  are  said  to  have  been  MOttn  tai 
Whiteloeke.  His  works  consist  of  dramas,  masquea.  ad- 
dresses, and  an  unfinished  epic  oaUed  Gondibevt,  wbirb  U 
dedicates  to  Hobbea.  The  on^  work  for  which  he  is  do* 
rememlmed  is  an  alteration  of  the  Tnnpest,  in  which  ^ 
was  engaged  with  Dryden ;  '  and  marveUoua  indeed  is  i- 
that  two  men  of  such  great  and  indubitable  genius  sbook 
have  comlHned  to  debase  and  vulgariae  and  ptdlute  soch 
poem ;  but  to  the  scandal  of  the  En^h  atage.  it  is  ibfir 
Tempest  and  not  Shakspeara'a,  which  ia  to  this  dav  reprt- 
sented.'  (Southey.)  He  vmtan  tohavabera  the'Sm  : 
mix  the  English  drama  with  the  mnneh  heroic  plar.  a=: 
to  introduce  the  examples  of  moral  virtue  'wrrit  in'mft.'. 
and  perfbrmed  m  redtative  uuaic.*  (Dtydeo.)  As  be 
bliahed  a  theatre  aa  eaily  as  1607,  the  timaa  might  be  par 
in  fimlt,  but  hia  long  lesidenoe  in  Franoe  Lad  pnri»-l 
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.nltuenoed  lus  tute.  He  died  in  1668,  ud  wu  buned  in 
VTestmuuter  Abbey.  (Wood's  JiAcfkOxtm.;  Biogr,BriUi 
Souther's  BriUah  Poett.y 

DAVENTRY.  [Nobtsahftonshieb.] 

DAVID.  [RsALMs.] 

DAVID.  JACQUES  LOUIS  vu  bom  at  Pons  m  1750. 
'.a  1774  he  went  to  Rome  to  study ;  be  returned  to  France 
«n  years  afterwards,  and  attained  considerable  reputation, 
loth  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  Upon  the  break- 
ng  out  of  the  revolution  he  threw  himself  amongst  the 
bremost  ranks  of  &e  revolutionists.  >  He  was  the  intimate 
Viend  of  Robespierre,  and  was  appointed  manager  of  idl 
be  spectaoles  and  allegorical  shows  of  the  zepuolic  He 
wopoaed  to  construct  acolossal  figure  of  the  people  out  of 
he  rains  (tf  the  itataM  of  die  ki^p,  to  be  plaoed  on  the  Pont* 
^eu(  bat  never  |vooeeded  ftrther  than  a  model,  from 
rhich,  however,  the  design  for  the  reverse  of  the  republican 
:oin  was  taken,  which  was  used  aeveral  years.  When 
lobespierre,  anticipating  bis  down&ll,  expressed  himself 
■eady  to  die  the  death  of  Socrates,  David,  who  was  present, 
ixdaimed,  *  Robespierre,  if  you  will  drink  the  hemlock  I 
rill  drink  it  also.  In  1794  he  was  denounced,  and  im- 
irisoned,  altogether  <br  about  a  year;  but  was  ultimately 
iberated,  and  appears  thenceforward  to  have  taken  a  less 
iromiaent  part  in  political  matters.  He  was  appointed 
irincipal  punter  to  the  National  Institute,  In  1815  be 
res  banished  from  France  with  those  who  bad  voted  for 
he  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Bnis- 
els,  where  he  died  December  29,  1825.  Many  anecdotes 
if  his  cruelty  during  Uie  rendution  are  related  by  his  ene- 
nies,  but  they  are  not  weU  authenticated;  othen,  in  proof 
<i  his  patriotic  ma^nanimi^,  b»  sciroaly  better  etta- 
tlished.  He  appears  m  truth  to  have  been  a  man  of  narrow 
aparity,  and  of  a  warm  but  not  malicious  disposition.  He 
■  described  as  being  siBieted  with  a  tumour  in  bis  jaw. 
rhich  disfigured  his  appearance,  and  so  disturbed  his  utter- 
ince  that  he  oould  not  speak  ten  words  in  the  same  tone. 
To  this  impnfect  speech  ne  added  a  blustering  manner. 

David  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish,  that,  if  an  Athe- 
lian  were  to  revisit  the  earth,  he  m^ht  take  him  for  a 
j^reek  painter.  This  is  the  key  to  his  style,  which  is  a 
«rvile  imitation  of  the  Greek  sculptures ;  his  figures  are 
ike  statues  coloured  and  put  m  motion ;  his  dnwing  is 
iorrect,  and  his  eom|>osit>on  classical;  but  his  design  is 
unstrained  and  artificial,  with  a  hard  outline  uid  harsh 
■olour.  Tlie  '  Rape  of  ^  Sabines*  it  eonsideved  one  of 
be  best  of  his  wivk%  which  are  chiefly  at  Pkru.  His  por- 
rait  tit  Napoleon  is  well  known. 

DAVIiyS,  sr..  a  city  and  puisfa  in  the  hundred  of 
Dewisland,  in  the  western  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire.  It 
nsantiently  large  and  populous,  and  during  the  middle 
iges  was  the  resort  of  a  great  number  of  pilgrims.  At 
iresent  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  poor  village,  the 
louses,  exeeptinK  those  of  the  clei^.  being  mostly  in  a 
iiinous  state.  The  locality  is  lonely,  and  tne  neighbour- 
ng  district  wild  and  unimproved ;  but  it  is  still  an  interesting 
>lace  as  the  seat  of  a  large  episcopal  see.  with  a  fine 
Mhedral  and  the  remains  of  otoer  magnificent  religious 
■difices.  The  situation  is  near  the  rocky  {ffomontory  called 
it  David's  Head,  on  a  decUvity,  a  mile  from  the  northern 
bore  of  St  Bride*8  Bay,  16  mim  north-west  of  Haverforil'- 
rest,  26  north-west  of  Pembroke^  and  870  west  of  London, 
n  1831  the  population  of  the  pariah,  of  which  tiie  Isle  of 
ivnsay  constitutes  a  part,  was  2388.  Druidical  remains 
«e  numerous  in  tlM  nei^bourhood,  consisting  of  sepulchral 
leaps  of  stones,  barrows,  tumuli,  holy  wells,  and  some 
ntient  fortifications.  It  is  said  that  a  church  and  m»- 
lastery  were  first  founded  hen  by  St.  Patrick  about  a-d.  470. 
t  is  certain  however  that  in  the  first  period  after  the  intro- 
luction  of  Christiani^  into  Britain,  three  archbishops*  seats 
rere  appointed,  namely,  London  (transferred  afterwards  to 
canterbury),  York,  and  Caerleon,  in  the  county  of  Hon- 
nouth,  and  that  this  last  was  removed  about  a.  d.  519,  in 
he  rei^  of  King  Arthur,  to  Hynyw  (called  hj  the  Romans 
Henevu),  vrhieh  receired  the  name  of  St.  DaTid's  in  honour 
•f  the  arehbish<9  and  aain^  by  whom  fba  transfer  was  ae- 
«mpUshed.  Henoe  the  appellation  of  tfnwpMm,Bi8nmed 
>y  the  bishops  of  this  see,  wfaieh  wom  the  metropolitan  and 
msfaicpiscopal  see  of  Wales  until  a.Di.  930,  when  Sampson, 
he  last  of  twentjc-flve  archbishops,  withdrew  to  Britenny, 
md  carried  with  him  bis  clergy  and  the  sacred  pall  of  oflke. 
See  a  description  of  this  holy  ephod  by  &eB8r.  1. 35,  e.  15.) 
^  sucoessoia  eoatiniied  hoverer  to  administer  oonaecra- 


tion  to  the  priesthood  until  the  rei^n  of  Henrv  whan 
Bislrap  Bernard  acknowledged  subjection  to  u»  tea  o. 
Canterbury.  The  diocese  of  St.  David's  contains  the 
entire  counties  of  Pembroke,  Caermarthen,  Brecknock,  and 
Mrts  of  Radnor,  Monmouth,  Hereford.  Montgomery,  and 
Grlamorgau.  The  ecclesiastical  corporation  connsts  of  a 
bishop,  four  archdeacons,  a  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer, 
nineteen  prebendaries,  eight  vicars  choral,  four  choristers, 
and  several  subordinate  officers.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  towards  the  sea-shore,  stands  the  cathedral,  the  epis- 
copal palace,  and  coU^  of  St.  Mary,  in  ruins,  and  several 
other  Duildings  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy  and  other 
appropriate  uses.  This  group  occupies  a  spacious  area 
called  The  (blose,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  lofly  wall 
about  a  mile  in  cireumference,  having  four  entrances,  nwth, 
south,  east,  a.;J  west  The  principal  gate  is  the  eastern, 
between  two  masrive  towers,  one  six^  feet  high.  The  little 
river  Alan  runs  throus^  the  area,  and  was  crossed  by  a  marble 
bridge,  warn  and  poushed  by  ^e  pilgrims'  feet  Though 
great  dami^  was  done  to  these  ediflcea  by  the  puritan 
fenaties  of  tiie  seventeenth  century,  tbeir  former  mag- 
nificeno^  when  the  e|riseopal  power  was  equivalent  to  so- 
vereignty, is  apparent  in  idl  that  remains.    The  bishop's 

Ealaoe  was  the  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom,  the 
itchea  and  cellars  being  no  less  admirable  than  the  state 
apartments.  The  first  cathedral,  fh)m  its  nearness  to  the 
sea,  was  often  plundered,  and  at  last  was  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed by  Danish  and  Norwegian  pirates  in  1087.  The 
architecture  of  the  present  structure,  which  was  erected  by 
Peter,  the  for^-ninth  bishop,  is  Nonnan,  blended  with  the 
richly-pointed  Gothic.  It  is  cruciform,  307  feet  in  lengthy 
with  a  lof^  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  a  nave,  ohtnr,  tzan- 
scmts,  side  aisles,  and  lateral  chapels,  one  of  which  is  roofed 
with  slabs  of  freestone.  The  rood-loft,  screen,  and  roof, 
which  is  of  Irish  oak,  axe  spedmens  of  great  architectural 
skili.  The  choir  is  very  lofty,  containing  twenty-eight 
stalls  and  a  curious  moveable  pulpit  The  bishop's  throne 
is  of  exquisite  woVkmanship,  and  resembles  that  in  Exeter 
cathedraL  An  altar-tomb,  of  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  is 
similar  to  that  of  Prince  Arthur  in  the  cathedral  of  Wor- 
cester. Numerous  antiquarian  relics  are  collected  and 
preserved  in  the  building.  In  the  walls  and  floor  are  many 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  early  bishops  of  the  see,  as 
Giraldus  Ciambrensis.  Anselm,  Chiwer.  &c.  The  most 
antient  ia  that  ot  Rhys  ap  Orufiyd,  prinoe  of  South  Wales, 
A.D.  1196;  and  the  moat  venerated  is  the  shrine  of  the 
Archbishop  Sl  Dand,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Wales.  During 
many  ages  It  was  visited  by  innumerable  pilgrims,  among 
whom  were  many  utiles  and  kings.  William  the  (SonoucBFor 
paid  bis  devotions  in  1077,  Henry  U.  in  1171,  and  Edward 
1.  and  Queen  Eleann  in  1284.  Ine  shrine  has  four  recesses 
for  the  depodt  of  the  ofltoings  of  the  pilgrims,  who  at  once 
relieved  their  consciences  and  their  pockets.  It  was  or- 
dained by  Pope  (>alixtus  that  two  pilgrimages  to  St  David's 
should  be  accounted  equivalent  in  efficacy  to  one  to  Rome . 
*  Roma  semel  quantum  dat  bis  Menevia  tantum.'  The 
handsome  college  of  St  Mary  was  foimded  in  1365  by 
John  of  Gaunt  The  chapter-house  contains  a  school-room 
for  the  instruction  of  the  choristers,  and  an  elegant  dining- 
room,  with  kitchen  and  cellars,  for  the  use  of  tin  canons 
when  thm  assemble  to  audit  tiia  aooounta  of  the  see.  The 
bishop  of  St  David's  formerly  possessed  several  other 
wlaces  and  nuuunvhouses  hi  the  oounties  of  Pemlvok^ 
Cardigan,  and  Brecknock.  The  present  episcopal  residence 
is  at  Abei^iwilly,  near  the  city  of  Caennarthen,  in  a  noble 
palace  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Burgess.  Among  his  distinguished 
predecessors  in  the  see  have  been  Dr.  Davies,  a  translator 
of  the  English  Bible  at  the  Refonnalion.  and  Drs.  Laud, 
Bull,  Louth,  and  Horsley. 

(Tamm's  NoHtia  Mmattica,  p.  717 ;  Do^ale's  Monas- 
tuxHtt  vol.  vL.  p.  1301;  Fenton's  Pembroketfiire ;  Bishop 
Burgess's  nmfteaf ton,  4to.,  1812;  Lifs  qf  St.  David  in 
Acta  Sanctorum  Mar tiri,  torn.  i.,p.39 ;  Brayley  and  Britten's 
BemOiat  ^  WaU*,  vol.  xriii.,  p.  821-840.  The  Hurtoian 
MS.,  No.  1394,  contains  the  statutes  of  tiie  cathedral,  and 
documents  relating  to  its  possessions.) 

DAVID'S  DAY.  ST.,  Maich'I.  St  David,  archbishop 
(^Menevia,  now  called  flrom  him  St  David's,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, lived  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian «ra;  Pits  tells  us  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  146  years. 
He  is  said,  in  the  days  of  the  memoable  Arthur,  to  have 
gained  avietoty  over  the  Saxons,  his  sold^  during  ^be 
oonfliot,  for  diitmotlon  and  a*  ifj^pf^^l^  r 
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fwAf  in  their  caps.  In  memory  of  this  flgbt  the  Welsh 
still  wear  the  leek  on  St  David's  Day ;  and  u  is  to  this 
that  Bhakspeare  al.udes  in  '  Hen.  V./  act  v.  sc.  1,  when 
he  makes  Gower  upbraid  Pistol  for  mocking  *  at  an  antient 
tradition,  b^n  npon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as 
a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour.'  (See  Brand's 
Pofmlar  Antiq.  4to.,  voL  i.  p.  86 ;  Brady's  C/ovM  CaleMhria, 
8m  Lond.  1812,  vol.  i.  p.  228,  &c.) 

DAVIS,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  navigator  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Sandridge,  near  Dartmouth  in  Devon- 
flUre,  and  distinguished  himself  by  three  voyages  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  oassage,  which  he  undertook  between 
1585  and  1587.  He  oiscoverad  the  strait,  which  bears  his 
name,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Oreenhtnd  as  far  as  72° 
N.  lat,  but  was  not  able  to  approach  the  opposite  coast,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  icebergs  which  lined  it  north  of 
the  PoUj  Circle.  He  afterwards  made  five  voyages  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  was  killed  in  the  last  (1605)  in  the  strait  of 
Halacea,  by  some  Japanese^  as  it  is  reputed.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  second  voyage  to  the  north-west^ 
and  of  one  to  the  East  Indies. 

DAVIS'S  STRAIT  unites  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Atlantic, 
extending  between  (vreenland  on  the  east  and  Cumberland 
island  on  the  west,  in  a  northern  direction.  Its  extent  is 
not  well  delermined.  Navigators  commonly  understand  by 
this  name  the  sea  extending  west  of  Greenland  from  Cape 
Farewell  (60°  N.  lat.)  to  Disco  Island  (70°  W.  lat)  Its 
narrowest  part  is  near  the  Polar  Circle,  where  it  is  about  200 
miles  across.  It  is  the  principal  resort  of  the  whalers,  the 
fish  being  more  numerous  here  than  in  other  seas  near  the 
pole.  But  the  immense  icebergs,  which  even  in  summer  line 
the  western  coasts  of  the  strait,  and  the  violence  of  the 
currents,  render  these  voyages  very  dangerous.  Many 
of  the  icebergs  rise  some  hundred  leet  above  the  level  of 
Ae  sea,  and  the  whalere  which  arrive  at  the  end  of  April  or 
in  theb^inninz  of  May  find  the  whole  strait  blocked  up  by 
a  hairier  of  ieebeiVB  between  Cape  Walsingham  and  the 
Greenland  coast  The  current,  which  runs  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland,  toms  round  Cape  Farewell  and  conti- 
nues along  the  western  coast  of  (jkeenland,  nearly  up  to 
the  Polar  Circle,  where  it  crosses  the  strait  to  Cape  Wal- 
singham and  continues  in  a  southern  direction  to  I^brador 
and  Newfoundland.  By  this  current  the  immense  icebergs 
of  Davis  Strait  are  carried  down  to  the  centre  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  where  they  sometimes  are  met  with  as  &r  as 
\Q\  N.  lat.  The  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  rise  in 
rocky  mountains  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  exhibit  a 
very  scanty  vegetation.  They  are  inhabited  by  the  Esqui- 
maux. 

DAJTSON,  SECRETARY.  [Elwabeth.] 
DAVITE,  a  name  given  to  a  sulphate  of  alumina,  foun  1 
in  a  warm  sprioe;  which  contains  sulphuric  acid,  near  Bogoiu 
in  Columbia.  It  occurs  massive  is  of  a  fine  fibrous  struc- 
ture, a  white  colour,  and  sHlgr  lustre.  It  is  very  siduble^ 
and  has  a  very  astringent  taste. 

DAVY,  SIR  HUMPHRY,  was  born  at  Penzance  in 
Ornwall,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1778.  His  ancestors 
had  long  possessed  a  small  estate  at  Varfell,  in  the  parish 
of  Ludgvan.  His  father  was  a  carver  in  wood.  According 
to  Dr.  Paris,  one  of  &ii  Humphr}''s  biographers,  his  father 
was  not  remarkable  for  any  peculiarity  of  intellect ;  and 
his  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  veryrespectable  woman, 
who  conducted  herself,  according  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Humphry,  so  as  to  gain  the  regard  and  good 
will  of  every  one.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  Hum- 
phry was  sixteen  years  old ;  hut  his  mother  lived  to  witness 
the  rapid  progress  made  by  her  son  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  chemical  science.  In  speaking  of  his  early  aa>i, 
Dr.  Davy  admits  that  many  boys  have  shown  precocioiu 
indications  of  talents  superior  to  his ;  *  fhere  belonged,  how- 
ever, to  his  mind,'  he  adds,  '  it  cannot  be  doubted,  (he 
genuine  quality  of  genius,  or  that  power  tit  intellect  which 
exalts  its  possessor  above  the  crowd,  and  which,  by  its  own 
energies  and  native  vigour,  grows  and  expands,  and  comes 
to  maturity,  aided  indeed  and  modified  by  circumstances, 
but  in  nowise  created  bj'  them.'  It  appears  that  in  his 
early  youth  he  had  a  vivid  and  fertile  imagination,  and 
was  fond  of  poetry,  and  his  brother  has  preserved  several 
&vourable  spucimeus  of  his  poetic  talent  He  does  not 
appear  tu  have  been  fortunately  placed  at  school  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  he  was  afterwards,  till  ho  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  with  Dr.  Cardew,  whose  school  he  quitted 
in  1793.   Here  he  appears  to  have  made  oonsidMrable  pn>> 


greas  m  learning,  but  certainly  not  nieh  as  gave  any  inli 
cation  of  his  future  eminence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  179S  he  was  apprenticed  i« 
Mr.  Borkse,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  of -Panxance,  when 
he  appears  to  have  laid  do>rn  en  extensive  plan  of  study, 
not  merely  of  the  sciences  which  related  to  nis  jHtifession, 
but  the  learned  languages,  mathematics,  history,  &e.  Dr. 
Davy  states  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  precise  account 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  medical  studies ;  but  in  tb« 
fourth  year  after  he  had  commenced  them  be  was  con- 
sidered competent  by  Dr.  Beddoes  to  take  cba^^  of  u 
establishment  which  he  had  founded  at  Bristol  undo-  tb* 
name  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution ;  this  was  in  1 798,  *h«i 
he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old. 

In  the  following  year  Dr.  Beddoes  published  a  work,  »- 
titled  *  Contributions  to  Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge, 
principally  team  the  West  of  England.'  Among  these  were 
contained!^  *  Essays  on  Heat,  Light,  and  the  &mbinatioiH 
of  Light,  with  a  new  Theory  of  Bespiration ;  on  the  Gene- 
ration oir  Oxygeq  Gas,  ana  the  Causes  of  the  Colours  of 
Organic  Bodies.  By  Humphry  Davy.'  These  essays,  his 
first  publication,  his_ brother  characterizes  '  as  the  bold  at- 
tempts of  an  original  and  enterprising  mind,'  and  obiieTvei 
that  they  *  bear  the  stamp  at  the  same  time  of  youth  and 
of  genius,  in  the  feults  of  the  one  and  the  redeeming 
qualities  of  the  other.'  Most  of  the  peculiar  views  deve- 
Kiped  in  these  essays  were  speedily  almndoned  by  the  au- 
thor ;  and  his  brother  admits  that  many  of  the  specula- 
tions, he  might  perhaps  have  said  most,  were  wild  and 
visionary,  and  adds,  what  will  be  readily  admitted,  *  that 
the  wildest  of  them  are  most  natural  to  a  young  mind  jiul 
entering  on  the  twilight  of  physical  scienoei^  fifted  «itk 
high  powers  and  a  viyra  imagination.* 

His  next  recorded  expenments  relate  to  the  existeuce 
of  silica  contained. in  various  plants,  especially  in  the  epi- 
dermis of  cane ;  and  in  IBOO  be  pubUsned  in  one  vulumc 
8vo.  a  work  entitled  *  Researches,  Qiemical  and  Philoss- 
phical,  chielly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide  and  its  Resptn- 
tion.*  In  this  work,  which  contained  the  details  of  nunw- 
rous  highly  interesting  experiments,  be  has  minutely  de- 
tailed the  extraordinary  effects  produced  both  upon  bimaell 
and  others  by  respiring  nitrous  oxide,  a  gas  till  then  deemed 
irrespirable.  This  work  also  contains  an  account  of  soiu 
extremely  hazardous  experiments  which  he  made  upui 
himself  m  breathing  carhuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  add 
gas,  azote,  hydn^en,  and  nitric  oxide :  in  tiiese  daageruiu 
trials  his  life  was  more  than  once  nearly  sacrificed. 

In  1801  Davy  came  to  London,  and  on  the  25tli  of  Apnl 
he  gave  his  first  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  beiu 
with  the  history  of  galvanism,  detailed  the  successive  db- 
coveries,  and  dsscrihed  the  difi'erent  methods  of  accumu- 
lating it ;  and  on  the  Slst  of  l^ay,  1 802,  he  was  appoiatM 
professor.  From  the  year  1800  to  1807  a  gieu  variet)  J 
subjects  attracted  his  attention,  especially  galvanism  and 
electro-chemical  science;  the  examination  of  astringuit 
vegetable  matter  in  connection  with  the  art  of  tanning,  an. 
the  analysis  of  rocks  and  minerals  with  relation  to  geek^ 
and  to  agricultural  chemistry.  In  November,  l&u7.  tia 
second  Bakerian  lecture  was  read,  in  which  be  anoouDccd 
t{^  most  important  and  unexpected  discovery  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  fixed  alkalis  by  galvanism,  and  ot'  ii« 
metallic  nature  of  their  bases,  to  vnich  he  ^ve  the  namn 
of  potassium  and  sodium.  Dr.  Paris  has  weu  observ  ed  ila: 
*  Since  the  account  given  by  Neii'ton  of  his  fir&t  di*co%t;.j3 
in  optics  it  may  be  Questioned  whether  so  happy  and  kU- 
ceasnil  an  instance  oi  philosophical  induction  has  ever  Ik**- 
afforded  as  that  by  which  Davy  discovered  the  oompMiti 
of  the  fixed  alkalis.*  From  the  year  18U8  to  ittl4,  ta* 
ibllowing  wpers  by  Davy  were  read  befixw  the  Rot- 
Society,  and  published  in  their  *  IVausactions' : — 

'Electro-chemical  Researches  on  the  DecompositifU  •! 
the  Earths ;  with  Observations  on  the  Metals  obtained  U-a 
the  Alkaline  Earths,  and  on  the  Amalgam  proeurad  trA 
Ammunia,'  read  June  30tb,  1S08. 

'  An  Account  of  some  New  Analytical  Researchaa  loi  tt« 
Nature  of  certain  Bodies,  particularly  the  Alkalis.  Pl»Lr 
phorus,  Sulphur,  C^bonaceouA  Matter,  and  the  Ac.-h 
nitherto  uncompounded  \  with  some  general  Observmlwsi 
on  Chemical  Theory.'  December  13th.  1808. 

'  New  Analytical  Reinarks  on  the  Natim  of  caruis 
Bodies ;  being  an  Appendix  to  Iba  Bdterian  Itaetnie  ttf 
1808,'  February,  1809.  O r\r\i^\o 
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"hemical  Researches  on  various  Olgects,  particularly  the 
Metallic  Bodies,  from  the  Alkalis  ana  Earths,  and  on  some 
Combinations  of  Hydrogen,'  November  16th,  1809. 

'  Researches  on  the  Uxymuriatic  Acid,  its  Nature  and 
Combinations,  and  on  the  Elements  of  Muriatic  Acid ; 
with  some  Experiments  on  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus,'  July 
12th,  1810. 

'  The  Bakerian  Lecture  fbr  1810,  on  some  of  the  Combi- 
nations of  Oxymuriatic  Acid  (Sas  and  Oxygen,  and  on  the 
Chemical  Relations  of  those  Principles  to  Inflammable 
Bodies,*  November  15th,  1810. 

'  On  a  Combination  of  Oxymuriatic  Gas  and  Oxn;en 
Gas,' February  21st,  1811. 

'  On  some  Comhinatioiis  of  Phosphonu  and  Sulfur, 
and  on  some  other  Subjeets  of  Chemical  biquiiy,*  June 
18tb.  1818. 

*  On  a  new  Detonating;  Compound,'  Nov.  5,  1818. 

'  Some  further  Observations  on  a  new  Detonating  Sub- 
stance,' July  1st,  1813. 
'  Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Substances 

J reduced  in  aiSerent  Chemical  Processes  on  Fluor  Spar,' 
uly  8th.  1813. 

*  An  Account  of  some  new  Experiments  on  the  Fluoric 
Compounds ;  with  some  Observations  on  other  Objects  of 
Chemical  Inquiry,'  Feb.  13th,  1814. 

Af^er  the  enumeration  of  these  important  subjects,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  them  in  the  words  of  his 
brother  and  bii^^pher.  '  I  shall  not,'  says  Dr.  Davy,  '  a^ 
tempt  an  analysis  of  these  papers ;  I  shall  give  merely  a 
sketch  of  the  most  important  fiusts  and  disa>vcries  which 
they  CMitain,  referring  tne  chemical  reader  to  the  original 
tor  Aill  satis&ction.  After  the  extraction  of  metallic  bases 
from  the  fixed  alkalis,  analogies  of  the  strongest  kind  indi- 
cated that  the  alkaline  earths  are  similarly  constituted; 
and  he  succeeded  in  provu^  this  in  a  satisfactory  mannor. 
But  owing  to  various  circumstances  of  peculiar  properties, 
he  was  not  able,  on  his  first  attempts,  to  obtain  the  metals 
of  these  earths  in  a  tolerably  pure  and  insulated  state  fbr 
the  purpose  of  examination.  On  his  return  to  the  labora- 
tory after  his  illness,  this  was  one  of  his  first  undertakings. 
He  accomplished  it  to  a  certain  extent,  byuniting  a  process 
of  MM.  Beraelius  and  Pontin,  who  were  then  engaged  in 
the  same  inquiry,  with  one  of  his  own.  Bv  natively  eleo- 
trifring  the  earuis,  slightly  moistened,  ana  mixed  with  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  in  contact  with  a  ^ohule  of  mercury,  he 
obtained  »T"'*^g"'w  of  their  metallic  bases ;  and  by  distilla- 
tion, wiUi  peculiar  precautions,  he  expelled  the  greater  part 
of  die  mercury.  Even  now,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
minute  quantities  of  the  bases  which  he  procured,  and  their 
very  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen,  he  was  only  able  to 
ascertain  a  few  of  their  properties  in  a  hasty  manner.  They 
Were  of  silvery  lustre,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  fixed 
at  a  red  heat,  and  heavier  than  water.  At  a  high  tempe- 
rature they  abstracted  oxygen  from  the  glass,  and  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  firom  the  atmosphere  and  water,  the 
latter  of  which  in  consequence  they  decomposed. 

'  The  names  he  proposed  for  them,  and  by  which  they 
have  since  been  called,  were  barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
and  magnium,  which  he  afterwards  altered  to  magnesium. 

*  The  same  analogies  were  nearly  as  strong  apphed  to  the 
proper  earths;  and  he  attempted  their  decomposition  in  a 
aimilar  manner,  but  not  with  the  same  success.  By  the 
action  of  potassium  proof  was  obtained  that  they  consist  of 
bases  united  to  oxygen ;  but  whether  these  bases  were  in- 
flammable substances  merely,  or  metallic  inflammable  sub- 
stances, was  yet  a  problem,  which  haa  since  been  solved  by 
the  labours  of  Wohler,  Bussy,  and  Berzelius.  Analog  was 
in  favour  of  the  latter  inference,  as  was  also  the  circum- 
stance that  the  bases  of  these  earths  are  capable  of  entering 
into  union  with  iron ;  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
inquiries  just  mentioned,  as  regards  the  majority  of  them, 
all  but  the  basis  of  silica,  which  yet  remains  doubtful. 

'  The  application  of  these  fkcts  to  geology  was  full  of  pro- 
mise ;  ana  ne  indulged  in  the  hope  that  they  might  serve 
to  explain  not  only  some  of  the  most  mysterious  pEienomena 
of  n&tui^  as  aaithqnakes  and  volcanoes,  and  l£e  combus- 
tion of  meteoric  stones  and  fUling  stu«,  but  might  ulti- 
matelv  lead  to  a  general  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth.* 

Btis  ideas  on  this  last  snl^ec^  which  he  afterwards  in  great 
measure  relinquished,  may  he  seen  in  Dr.  Davy's  Life  of 
Sir  Humphry,  voL  i.,  p.  397. 

AHm  sHaeting  tiw  deoompoaitioii  of  tiw  fixed  alkalis, 


Davy,  reasoning  from  analogy,  eoiQectnred  that  amnonia 

might  also  contain  oi^gen ;  and  his  first  experiments  wers 
favourable  to  this.supposition ;  but  they  contained  a  fkllaoy. 
In  his  various  papers  on  'oxymuriatic  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds '  he  establishes  the  views  of  Scheele  respecting  its 
nature,  and  proves  that  the  reasoning  of  Bertbollet,  which 
had  generally  been  admitted  by  chemists,  was  f^lacioua.  He 
shows  that  oxymuriatic  acid  is  not  a  compound,  as  supposed 
of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  hut  an  undecomposed  body, 
to  which,  on  account  of  its  green  colour,  he  gave  the  name 
of  chlorine.  In  1810  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
'  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,'  which,  although  they 
hear  marks  of  haste,  contain  much  interesting  matter:  no 
fUrther  portion  of  this  work  \ros  printed.  His  *  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  which  appeared  soon  after,  is 
a  work  containing  much  useful  matter,  and  replete  with 
sound  and  practi^  views  of  the  subject 

One  of  his  greatest  inventions  was  that  of  the  miner's 
safety-lamp,  the  first  paper  in  relation  to  which  appeared  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1815,  and  the  last  in  1817. 

Sir  Humphry  became  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1820,  and  he  continued  to  contribute  papers  on  subjects  of 

great  interest  for  some  years.  Among  the  most  curious  of 
lese,  and  full  of  promise  as  to  utility,  were  those  which 
related  to  the  modes  of  protecting  the  copper  sheathing  of 
ships ;  from  causes  however  which  even  nts  sagaci^  could 
not  foresee  the  plan  proved  abortive. 

We  have  thus  given  a  vary  imp«feet  ami  sli^t  sketch 
of  the  discoveries  of  this  very  extraordinary  man  uid  emi- 
nent chemist;  a  list  of  his  works,  or  at  any  rate,  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  wiU  be  found  at  the  end  of  I^.  Faris's  Ldfo  of 
him.  With  respect  to  his  philosophical  character,  the 
parallel  which  has  been  drawn  between  him  and  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  while  it  does  justice  to  both, 
presents  the  powers  of  Davy  in  a  strong  and  clear  point  of 
view,  and  in  the  language  of  one  who  was  deeply  versed 
in  the  sciences  of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  intimately 
aoquainted  with  the  philosopher  whose  portrait  he  draws. 

'  To  those  high  gifts  of  nature  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  ^nius,  and  which  constitute  its  very  essence,  both 
these  eminent  men  united  an  unwearied  industry  and  zeal 
in  research,  and  habits  of  accurate  reasoning,  without  which 
even  the  energies  of  genius  are  inadequate  to  Uie  achieve- 
ment of  great  scisntifie  designs.  WiUi  these  exoellencies, 
common  to  both,  they  w&e  nevertheless  distinguished 
marked  intellectual  peculiarities.  Bold,  ardent,  and  enthur 
siastic,  I^vy  soared  to  greater  heights ;  he  commanded  a 
wid^  horizon ;  and  his  keen  vision  penetrated  to  its  ulmost 
boundaries.  His  imagination,  in  the  highest  degree  fertile 
and  inventive,  took  a  rapid  and  extensive  range  in  the  pur- 
suit of  conjectural  analogies,  which  he  submitted  to  <^ose 
and  patient  comparison  with  known  facts,  and  tried  by  an 
appeal  to  ingenious  and  conclusi\'e  exjjeriments.  He  was 
endued  with  the  spirit  and  was  a  master  of  the  practice  oi 
the  inductive  logic ;  and  he  has  left  us  some  of  tne  noblest 
examples  of  the  efficacy  of  that  great  instrument  of  human 
reason  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  He  applied  it  not  only  to 
connect  classes  of  facts  of  more  hmited  extent  and  import- 
ance, but  to  develop  great  and  comprehensive  laws,  which 
embrace  phenomena  that  are  almost  universal  to  the  natural 
world.  In  explaining  these  laws  he  out  upon  them  the 
illumination  of  his  own  clear  and  vivid  conception ;  he  Salt 
an  mtense  admiiatiou  of  the  beauty,  order,  and  harmony 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  perfect  chemistry  of  nature; 
and  he  expressed  those  fbelings  with  a  force  of  eloquence 
which  could  issue  only  from  a  mind  of  the  highest  powm 
and  the  finest  sensibiutiea.*  iElMtenb  ^  CAemuiry,  1 1th 
edition.) 

Davy  was  knighted  on  the  8th  of  April,  1812,  and  on  the 
1 1th  of  the  same  month  he  married  Mrs.  Apreece,  the  widow 
of  Shuckburgh  Ashby  Apreece,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Apreece  ;  this  lady  was  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Charles  Kerr,  of  Kelso,  Esq.,  and  possessed  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune.  He  was  afterwards  created  a  baronet. 
He  died  on  the  88th  of  Hay,  1889,  at  Geneva. 

DATYNE,  a  silicious  mineral  found  in  cavities  in  some 
of  the  masses  ^ected  from  Vesuvius ;  the  primarv  fbrm  is 
a  rhomboid,  but  it  occurs  in  regular  hexagonal  prisms, 
with  the  terminal  edges  truncated.  Its  firacture  is  con- 
choidal;  cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  hexagonal 
prism.  It  is  truisparent,  colour  white  or  yellowish  laowik 
Streak  white,  lustre  vitreous,  pearly  upon  the  dcava^ 
pUoes.  Hardness,  6.0,  4.6.;[^ff^j^^^jv^g[e 
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DAWES,  RICMARD,  ww  born  at  Muket-BoBirorth  in 
the  year  1708.  His  first  teacher  was  Anthony  Blackw&U, 
the  well-known  author  of  The  Sacred  Classics,  after 
which  he  spent  some  time  at  the  Charter  House,  and  went 
to  Emanuel  Colleze.  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1725 ;  he  was 
elected  iUlowin  1731.  In  1736  he  published  a  specimen 
of  a  trandfttion  of  '  Paradise  Lost*  into  Greek  hexameters, 
which  proved,  as  he  afterwards  admitted  {Pref.  to  his 
Misceyanea  Critica),  that  he  was  then  very  insufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  He  became  master 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1 738 ; 
but  his  disagreeable  manners  diminished  the  number  of 
his  sdiolars,  and  he  resigned  the  situation  in  1749.  In  his 
hitter  days  his  principal  employment  was  rowine  in  a  boat 
on  the  Tyne;  ne  died  at  Haworth  21st  of  March,  1766. 
The  work  on  which  his  taxas  rests  is  bis  '  Miscellanea 
Critica,'  published  at  Cambridge  in  1745,  which  places 
him  in  Uie  same  class  with  Bentley  and  Person  as  a  verbal 
Greek  critic  The  vork  is  divided  inte  five  sections,  of 
which  the  first  contains  some  emendations  of  Terentianus 
Maurus ;  the  second  is  a  specimen  of  the  want  of  accuracy 
in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Pindar;  in  the  third  are  some 
general  observations  on  the  Grreek  language,  to  which  are 
added  some  emendations  of  Callimachus ;  the  fourth  is  a 
short  discussion  on  the  Digamma ;  and  the  fifth  is  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  Aristophanes.  The  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  scholarship  of  Dawes  is  a  proneness  to  rash 
[^nalization ;  and  though  it  has  hew  termed  the  loholar^ 
ship  of  observation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dawes  is  too 
api  to  fi>rm  general  rules  from  an  insufficient  number 
uf  passages,  and  consequently  that  his  system  scarcely  de» 
serves  that  title.  Hardly  one  of  the  syntactical  rules  which 
Dawes  has  laid  down  has  been  admitted  as  unexceptionable; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  completely  overthrown  by  the 
number  of  passages  in  which  they  are  violated.  The  au- 
thority of  the  '  Miscellanea  Critica*  was  however  so  great 
for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  its  publication,  that 
many  readings  supported  by  MS.  authority  were  altered  to 
meet  the  canons  in  that  book.  The  violent  animosity 
which  Dawes  everywhere  shows  towards  Bentley  is  only  to 
De  accounted  for  by  the  universal  dislike  which  that  great 
scholar  had  incurred  during  his  quarrels  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege, about  the  time  when  Dawes  was  a  young  member  of 
the  university.  The  best  editions  of  the  '  Misodlanea  Ori- 
tica'  (which  may  now  be  considered  as  superseded  by  the 
advances  which  Greek  sohblarship  has  made  during  the 
lost  thirty  years)  are  those  by  Burgess  Oxcm.  1781,  and  by 
Kidd,  Cantata.  1817,  in  which  specimens  of  his  other 
writings  may  be  seen. 

DAWLISH.  pEVONSHlRB.] 

DAX,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Landes. 
It  is  on  the  south-east  bank  of  theAdour,  just  to  the 
left  (across  the  river)  of  the  high  road  from  Paris  by  Bor- , 
deaux  to  Bayonne:  502  miles  fk>m  Paris,  124  from  Bor-  ! 
deaux,  and  37  from  Bayonne,  in  43°  42'  N.  lat,  l"  3'  W. 
looff. 

^lis  town  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain.  It  is  well  laid 
out.  and  not  badly  boib:  the  remains  of  the  antient  ram- 
parts and  of  the  towen  by  which  they  are  flanked  show 
traees  of  Roman  work.  The  waters  for  which  the  town  is 
ftmous  rise  out  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  a  laiee  basin, 
about  thirty  feet  square,  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
deep,  paved  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town ;  they  are  inodorous  and  insipid,  and  so 
hot  that  the  hand  cannot  be  held  in  them.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  the  basin  is  about  56°  of  R^umur  or 
158°  of  Fahrei^it;  but  a  tliermometra  plunged  into  the 
pipe  by  which  the  waters  enter  the  basin,  rises  to  66°  of 
Reaumur  or  between  180°  and  181°  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
vapour  which  rises  from  this  basin,  condensed  by  the  cold 
morning  air,  sometimes  forms  a  dense  mist,  which  envelops 
the  wlwle  town.  The  waters  are  not  used  mediciiully ; 
some  laundresses  use  them,  and  some  bakers  for  making 
bread.  There  an  however  in  another  part  of  the  town 
mineral  waters  which  ore  used  in  the  cure  rheumatism, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent  Hie  caOiedral  is  not  remark- 
able. There  are  an  antient  episcopal  palace,  a  high  school, 
and  an  hospital :  also  an  agncuttural  society,  and  a  small 
museum  of  natural  history.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the 
Adour,  and  some  pleasant  public  walks  along  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  inhabitants,  who  in  1632  amounted  to  4716, 
carrv  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bayonne  in  the  [woduce 
of  the  neighbourii^  dtstrtcts,— wines,  liqueurs,  hams,  resin. 


and  wool.  There  is  a  oonriderable  wedd  j  maxkiet  Ifar  eoct 

and  cattie. 

Dax  is  of  great  antiquity:  its  minml  waten  ware  knowa 
to  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Aquae  Augusta  (Pliny),  and 
Aquse  Tarbellics  (Itinerary  of  Ajit(Hiinus),  from  the  name 
of  the  trU>e  (Tarbelli)  in  whose  territory  it  was  situated. 
It  appears  to  have  held  a  high  rank  among  the  towns  of 
Novempopulaaa.  In  the  writings  of  the  Sngluh  chrDnicla; 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  the  town  is  mentioned  nnder  the  name 
of  Civitas  Akensis :  at  a  later  period  the  name  was  &»mpted 
into  Aqs  or  Acqs,  from  which,  by  the  additiott  of  tfaepce- 
poution  de,  we  n»e  the  modem  deiignatiiHi  VAx  or  Dax. 

After  the  downfUl  of  the  Romaiis,  the  town  yed  into 
the  lumds  of  the  Goths  and  the  Franks.  F^mn  the  twdfth 
century  to  the  year  1451.  it  was  under  the  Si^iah  crown. 
When  the  English  were  driven  out  of  Gasoogiie,-ChadBB  TIL 
tmited  Dax  to  the  French  monarchy. 

Hie  bishopric  of  Dax  is  very  antient  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  third  century  by  St  Vincent,  a  martyr, 
whose  body  was  said  to  be  preserved  in  a  chur^  near  the 
town.  Nothing  certain  is  however  known  respecting  the 
see  until  a.  o.  506,  when  the  bishop,  Gratian,  assisted  at 
the  councfl  of  Ayde.  The  diocese  comprehended  parts  of 
B£am  and  Basse  Navarre  (Lower  Navarre),  as  well  as  of 
the  district  of  Les  Landes,  in  Gasoogne.  The  biabt^  was  a 
snlfruan  of  ^e  ar-*htiriup  of  Audi.  Vaa  aee  is  nov 
abolished.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  several  eoo- 
vents  in  die  town  and  snbuibs. 

Dax  is  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissemen^  vhidi  com- 
prehends the  south-western  part  of  the  department:  dw 
population  tiX  tiM  arrondissement  in  1832  was  99.463. 

DAY,  any  astronomical  period  which  depends  directly 
upon  the  earth's  rotetion;  or  the  interval  betwem  two 
tranuts  over  the  meridian  of  any  point  in  the  heavens,  real 
or  imaginary.  But  the  only  days  distinguished  by  that 
name  in  astronomy  are  iht  sidereal  dajf,  the  reai  eolar  d^, 
and  the  mean  solar  day. 

The  sidereal  day  is  the  interval  between  two  tnusiti  of 
the  same  fixed  star ;  that  is,  the  absolute  time  of  revolutxm 
of  the  earth.  It  is  divided  into  34  sidereal  hours,  &c.  h 
b^na  when  the  equinox  is  on  the  meridian  of  the  place.  ■ 

The  reo/  sotar  day  is  the  interval  between  two  zukuis  or 
transits  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian.   Owinjg  to  the  un- 
equal motkm  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  obl^ni^  of  the 
ecliptic  it  is  not  of  the  same  length  at  all  pwioda  vt  the  | 
year.   The  inean  solar  dm  is  the  average  of  all  the  real 
solar  days ;  it  is  derived  by  sup^osinff  a  fletitioiu  sun  to 
move  round  die  equator,  and  tuuformly  in  the  saoDe  time  i 
as  the  real  sun  moves  from  an  equinox  to  the  same  asain. 
The  method  of  adapting  the  motion  of  this  fictitious  body  ' 
to  that  of  the  real  sun  will  be  explamed  in  Tims,  Equa- 
tion OF. 

The  civil  day,  in  Bngland  at  least  is  the  mean  solar  day,  I 
and  begins  at  midn^ht ;  that  is,  when  the  ftctitiovu  sun  is  I 
on  the  invisible  part  of  the  meridian.  But  the  astronomical 
day  always  begins  at  the  noon  of  the  civil  day,  and  the 
hours  are  reckoned  forward  up  to  24.  Thus  elevm  o*doek 
in  the  morning  on  the  twelfth  ot  JannaiT  (oml  nekoaiog) 
is  23hoursof  theastronomiadabMRfAof  JanoBiy.  Mtu- 
nooUt  and  up  to  midnight  the  astnmoinieal  nod  ciiil 
reefconii^  coincide. 

The  mean  solar  and  sidereal  days  are  thus  relatted :  ttc  I 
mean  solar  day  is  24  h.  3  m.  56  s.,  59  of  sidereal  tiiite ;  and  ' 
the  sidereal  day  is  23  h.  56  m.  4s.,  09  of  a  mean  solar  d^. 

The  antients  almost  universally  b^an  thnr  day  at  sva- 
rise,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arabians,  who  b«;an  ai 
noon,  and  the  Egyptians  at  midnight  Among  we  n»> 
dems,  most  of  the  eastern  nations  h^n  at  aoniiae, 
the  exception  of  the  Arabians,  who  atiO  b^in  «t  noon,  aai 
the  Chinese,  who  reckon  from  midni^t  The  Austiiaui, 
Turks,  and  Italians  reckon  ftmn  snnme^  and  other  Emo-  i 
pean  natiqns  fhjm  midnight 

DAY,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  London  in' 1748.  Ha 
fcther  held  a  plaoe  in  the  Custom  Houae^  and  died  when 
be  was  a  year  old,  leaving  him  a  fiwtuDe  of  IMOIL  a  year. 
He  reeeiinBd  his  school  education  at  the  Chuter  House, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  entered  a  gentWmu  rom- 
moner  of  Crarpns  Christi  College,  Oxford,  WMOt  he  renuiuwd 
for  three  yeare,  but  left  without  taking  a  d^ree.  He  tfaea 
spent  some  summers  in  travelling  tbrongh  and  residing  is  I 
France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  He  bad  already 
adopted  certain  strong  and  peculiar  opiniona  on  tiie  wbjeci 
of  education,  holding,  ^n^^ufa^  dmt  tb« 
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MBUtton  mode  of  education  was  wholly  vicious,  and  on  the 
Mhwt  that  by  a  proper  education  there  was  scarcely  any 
Hdng  that  might  not  be  aooompUthed.   About  the  year 
1789  he  proceeded  to  put  his  theories  to  the  test  of  a  bt^d 
nperimeat,  by  seleecii^;  from  the  foundling  hmpitat  at 
Shnvsbory  two  girls  of  twelve  yean  of  age*  with  the  de- 
sign of  rearing  tiiem  according  to  his  own  notions,  and  then 
makinfif  one  of  them  his  wife ;  and  although  this  speculation 
ihiled  in  the  main  point,  its  eccentric  auuor  never  having 
married  either  of  his  protegees,  both  the  girls,  with  the  por- 
tions he  gave  them,  obtakied  husbands,  and  by  the  pro- 
priety of  their  oonduot  through  life  did  honour  to  his 
truning.   In  1778  Mr.  Day  married  Miss  Milnes,  of  York- 
shire, a  lady  similar  to  himself  in  her  tastes  and  opinions, 
and  having  a  fortune  as  large  as  his  own.   The  following 
year  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  he  never  practised. 
Meanwhile,  in  1773,  he  had  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  author,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Bicknell,  in 
&  poem  entilled  *  The  Dying  N^m,*  a  production  whi^ 
is  said  to  have  had  a  eonsidetahle  ahan  in  exciting  the 
public  feeling  against  the  atrocities  of  the  dave-trade.  In 
1776  he  puhUAed  another  poem,  called  *The  Devoted 
Legions,*  oeing  an  attack  upon  ^e  American  War.  It 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  another  on  the  same  subject, 
entitled  '  The  Desolation  of  America.'   Alter  this  he  pub- 
lished several  political  pamphlets  in  prose ;  immely,  in  1 784, 
'  The  Letters  of  Harius ;  or  Reflections  upon  the  Peare, 
the  East  India  Bill,  and  the  Present  Crisis,'  and  '  A  Frag- 
ment of  a  Letter  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Negroes'  (in  the 
United  States);  in  1785,  *  A  Diuogue  between  a  Justice 
of  Peace  and  a  Farmer and  in  1 788,  *  A  Letter  to  Arthur 
Young,  Esq.,  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  Exportation  of 
Wool.'   In  1783  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  work  1:^ 
which  he  is  now  priwapaUy  remembered,  his  *  History  of 
Sandfisd  and  Merton the  second  volume  was  puhliued 
in  1786,  uid  the  third  in  1789.  The  ol^eot  of  tlus  fiction 
is  to  illustrate  and  recommend  the  views  of  the  author  on 
education  and  on  human  nature  generally;  and  it  is  a 
good  picture  of  boUi  his  intellectual  and  his  moral  cha- 
racter.  Its  ftvshness  and  vigour,  and  the  strain  of  dis- 
interestedness and  philanthropy  diat  pervades  it,  have  a 
charm,  especially  for  the  young;  but  the  narrowness  of 
the  writer's  views  makes  it  useless  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose, and  nearly  equally  valueless  as  a  piece  of  philosophy. 
He  is  one  of  those  speculators  who  look  at  the  wide  and 
varied  field  of  human  affairs  through  an  oaten  pipe.  Day 
IS  also  the  author  of  another  shorter  work  of  fiction,  called 
'The  History  of  Little  Jack.*  He  was  killed  28th  Septem- 
ber, 1789,  1^  a  kick  from  a  ^ung  hwse,  which  as  was 
training  upon  some  new  principle ;  tor  his  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  education  embraced  the  inferior  animals 
as  well  as  his  own  species.   It  oueht  to  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  a  spirit  of  uprightness  and  disiut«<estedness,  and 
a  scorn  of  evenrthing  mean,  marked  the  conduct  not  less 
than  they  do  the  writings  of  this  aUe  and  nxxl  man,  but 
not  very  profound  thinker.   (Chalmers,  and  Biog.  Brit.) 

DEACON,  an  ecclesiastical  term  of  Greek  origin,  from 
CuaKovoe  (Di&conus,  literally,  a  tervant),  introducea  into  the 
Saxon  vocabulary,  and  contmued  in  use  to  the  present  time. 

It  designates  one  of  the  orderi  in  the  Christian  priest- 
hood, the  lowest  of  the  three — ^bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

The  flnt  institution  of  the  order  is  paiticularly  set  forth 
n  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  administra- 
ion  of  the  chanties  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  com- 
alained  of  as  partial  by  the  Grecian  converts.  Tlieaposties, 
n  whom  the  administration  had  been  vested,  thought  it 
sxpedient  to  divest  themselves  of  this  duty,  and  to  devidve 
t  on  other  persons,  that  they  might  ^ote  themselves 
o  pra.yer  ana4o  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Seven  persons 
vera  selected7or  the  office,  and  by  prayer  and  the  imposi- 
lon  of  hands  ordained  deacons. 

It  appears  by  the  first  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  Timothy, 
hat  there  were  deacons  in  other  Christian  churches,  and 
probably  in  all  where  such  an  officer  wis  needed.  He  girea 
natructions  (chap,  iil  8-13)  respecting  the  character  which 
Mcame  persons  who  should  be  admitted  into  the  office.  See 
ilso  Phtl.  i.  1.  There  were  also  deaconesses  in  the  priini- 
.ive  church,  one  of  whom,  Phtebe,  is  mentioned  Rom.  xvi. 
t.  This  Amale  officer  may  be  traeed  to  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century. 

The  peculiar  o£Bne  of  both  deacons  and  deaoonesses  was 
:o  attend  to  works  of  merer,  to  be  the  admtnistntors  fflfthe 
Lime  of  the  more  opulent  mtmbers  of  the  diurch. 


lu  the  English  church  the  name  contmues,  and  the  pecu> 
liar  form  of  ordination,  but  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  office 
seem  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  fiict  the  Poor  Laws,  by  creating 
certain  dvil  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  neces- 
sitous, have  rendered  the  servioes  of  the  deacon  in  this  his 
charaeteristie  capacity  less  neousary. 

In  some  dissenting  communities  there  ate  deacons  who 
still  dischai^  the  duties  for  which  the  office  was  instituted, 
oolleoting  ^e  alms  of  the  people  at  the  sacrament,  and 
distributing  them  among  the  poor.  But  thw  are  always 
laymen,  or  persons  who  have  not  gone  through  the  finrms, 
generally  few  and  slight,  of  ordination,  as  practised  among 
the  dissenters. 

There  is  a  f<Min  for  the  ordination  of  deacons  in  the  Eng> 
lish  church:  some  clergymen  never  take  priests'  orders. 
It  appears  tho  Rubric  that  a  person  in  deacon's  orders 
is  empowmred  to  read  publicly  the  Scriptures  and  homilies, 
to  catechise,  to  preach  when  licensed  to  do  so  by  the  bishop, 
and  to  assist  a  mest  in  divine  service,  and  especially  in  the 
Gommnnkm.  When  oontemi^ated  in  the  l4[ht  in  which 
this  form  places  him,  he  WMrs  as  an  sasistant  to  a  priesi; 
for  he  is  to  seek  out  the  sice  and  poor  and  report  them  to 
the  priest,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  priest  to  Mptixe.  litis 
latter  permission  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  per- 
formance of  other  ecclesiastical  duties,  namely,  the  celebra- 
tion of  matrimony,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  fiict  the 
deacon  performs  all  the  ordinary  offices  of  the  Christian 
priesthood,  except  consecrating  the  elements  at  the  adnu 
nistration  of  the  Lord's  Suppor,  and  pronouncing  the  abso 
lution. 

A  person  may  be  ordained  deacon  at  twenty-three.  He 
may  then  become  a  chaplain  in  a  private  fiimily ;  he  may 
he  curate  to  a  beneficed  clergyman,  or  lecturer  in  a  parish- 
church,  but  he  cannot  hold  any  benefloe^  or  take  any  eccle- 
siastioal  promotion.  For  this  it  is  requisite  that  he  take 
priest's  oraers. 

DEAD  SEA,  called  also  Lake  Asphaltites,  is  situated  in 
the  Holy  Land,  or  Palestine,  between  31°  and  32"  N.  lat 
and  36'  and  37°  E.  lonr.  It  extends  nearly  north  and 
soudi  about  50  miles,  and  measures  about  25  miles  where 
widest,  but  it  narrows  considerably  towards  its  extremities. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Bahr  Lot  or  Lud,  and  those  of  them  who 
inhabit  the  adjacent  countrv  sometimes  conduct  the  tra- 
veilur  to  a  pillar  coated  with  asphaltum,  which  they  pre- 
tend is  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  trans- 
formed, according  to  the  account  of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  towns  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Aduna,  Seboyn,  and 
Segor,  which  were  swallowed  up  by  its  waters,  are  said  to 
have  been  on  its  western  bank,  where  some  tern  ruins 
occur. 

Tlie  water  of  the  lake  is  pungent  and  faittar.  Asphaltum 
floats  on  its  suifkee,  and  covers  also  the  whole  of  Oie 
extent  of  its  shores,  and  likewise  the  ruins  still  misting 
upon  it.  The  lake  tlmnrs  up  on  its  banks  pieces  ofpetr^M 
wood  and  porous  stones  in  a  calcined  state.  The  river 
Jordan  foils  into  it  at  its  nnthem  extremity,  hut  the 
lake  has  no  outlet.  From  its  northern  extremi^  a  sandy 
tiain  extends  along  the  Jordan;  but  on  all  oUier  sides 
It  is  enclosed  with  masses  of  baro  stones  and  rocky  hills, 
on  which  only  small  tufts  of  certain  shrubs  grow,  from 
which  a  balsam  is  extracted.  The  deep  but  narrow  valleys 
which  traverse  these  masses  of  stone  are  inclosed  by 
high  mountains,  and  the  whole  presents  a  dismal  and 
sombre  swht.  At  the  most  southern  extremity  b^;ins 
a  stony  vdln,  which  traverses  Arahn  Potnsa  nesriy  in 
a  souuiem  direction,  and  terminates  at  the  gulf  tt 
Aeaba,  the  north-eastom  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  ntnth- 
em  part  of  this  waterless  valley  is  called  El  Ghor,  and 
the  southern  Et  Arabs.  On  both  sides  of  it  extend  the 
high  and  stony  table-lands  of  Arabia.  (Count  Forbin's 
TrartU  in  Greece,  Twkgy,  and  the  Holy  Land.) 

DEAF  AND  DXHAB.  The  subject  of  deafiiess  and 
its  consequences  has  not  received  that  degree  of  attention 
which  its  importance  deserves.  Few  persons  have  an  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails,  and  fewer  still  fonn  cor- 
rect notioiis  of  the  amount  of  deprivation  imder  which  a 
totally  deaf  person  labours.  Till  institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  began  to  multiply,  and 
thus  to  attract  publii;  notice  and  sympathy  towua  tfada 
unfivtunate  daas  of  persons,  it  was  bdieved  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  formed  a  very  minute  fraction  the  population  j 
and  a  very  few  years  ago  one  the  highaBrtU^tazkil 
the  Church  of  Si^laid  assured  igitigiBiUAfnuiiwiK)^ 
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to  him  onbehalf  of  tbe  deaf  and  duml)  in  Us  prorince,  tiiat 
during  his  long  life  he  had  never  heard  of  more  than  two 
persona  in  this  melancholy  condition.  Perhaps  one  cause 
of  nnetal  want  of  Imowledge  on  this  subject  is  tiie 
meap^wi^  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  |pve  utterance  to 
their  own  defldeni^;  the  very  nature  of  their  deprivation 
prevents  their  maUng  it  known  and  obtaining  rehef:  thus 
generations  have  livM  and  died  in  vretcbcdness  and  ob- 
scurity. 

The  most  complete  tables  vhicb  have  been  formed  fi>r 
shotring  the  proportion  of  deaf  persona  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  are  contained  in  the  '  Third  Circuliu'  of  the 
Royal  InstitutiMi  for  Deaf  Mutes'  at  Paris.  From  this  cir- 
cular the  following  table  is  taken,  which  shows  not  only 
the  extent,  but  the  universality  of  the  calami^,  and  the 
proportion  which  the  deaf  bau  in  di&nnt  oountries  to 
the  whole  communit)'. 


0«uMm. 

No.of  Daaf 

Ptoportloii  to 

Popalktlon. 

Pwtugal  . 

2,407 

1  in 

158S 

Spain       ■         .  • 
France 

7,235 

1585 

.  20.189 

1585 

Italy 

12,618 

1585 

Switxeiland 

3,976 

502 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 

1,983 

559 

Wurtemberg 

1,250 

» 

1240 

Bavaria  . 

2,908 

>, 

1388 

Austria 

.  16,684 

>, 

1585 

Prussift 

>, 

1548 

Saxony 

883 

>» 

1585 

Grand  Dachy  of  Sake  Weimar 

148 

M 

1985 

Electoral  Hesse 

400 

>l 

1375 

Dueh^  of  Nassau 

210 

M 

1428 

PrincipaUty  of  Lippe  Schaumbuig 

16 

1585 

Hanover 

946 

« 

1585 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 

176 

1170 

Duchy  of  Oldenburg 

lAl 

» 

1585 

Frankfort 

47 

I* 

1585 

Hamburg 

86 

t> 

1585 

Bremen 

31 

1, 

1585 

Belgium 
HoUand 

*  }  2,168 

I, 

2847 

Denmark 

.'  1.260 

tP 

1714 

Sweden  and  Norway 

.  2,397 
.  27,834 

>, 

1585 

Russia 

,1 

1585 

Polaad 

.  2.334 

1, 

1585 

Great  Britain,  England 

.  7,570 

1585 

Scotland 

1,324 

1585 

Ireland 

.  3,300 

» 

1714 

United  States  of  America  . 

6,000 

2000 

Aocording  to  this  statement,  the  general  accuracy  of 
which  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  in  various  districts  by 
Specif  returns,  the  proportion  of  deaf  persons  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  is  1  to  1537.  The  United  Kingd!ora 
contains  12,400,  or  1  to  1622  of  the  population. 

Deafriess  ooenrs  in  every  degree,  in  some  cases  only 
amounting  to  an  insensibility  to  very  sharp  notes.  Many 

Stople  cannot  hear  the  sqnt^kingof  uie  bat  and  the  mouse, 
y  holding  the  nose,  inflating  the  ears,  and  ceasing  to 
breathe,  the  ear  is  rendered  more  open  to  base  notes,  and 
more  deaf  than  it  naturally  is  to  sharp  notes.  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  oonstructed  a  small  organ,  vbrae  notes  began  where 
the  sharp  notes  of  ordinary  instruments  end;  the  notes  of 
his  organ  increased  in  sharpness  till  they  became  inaudible, 
though  he  was  certain  that  it  continued  to  give  sound  from 
iBelin^  the  vibrations  equally  with  the  lower  notes.  He 
thus  found  that  some  people  could  hear  seven  or  eight 
notes  higher  than  others,  and  that  children  eould  generally 
hear  two  or  three  notes  higher  than  ^rown-up  people.  In 
some  persons  the  accuracy  of  the  ear  is  merely  impaired  in 
distinguishing  &int  sounds,  and  sounds  somewhat  similar; 
mstances  of  this  kind  are  particularly  evident  in  in&nts, 
whose  first  attempts  at  speech  are  a  very  remote  stmilari^ 
to  the  sounds  Uuy  hear,  and  become  more  perfect  as  their 
ear  is  educated,  and  in  some  cases,  remain  imperfect 
through  life,  in  conset^ence  of  deflwt  in  the  organs  of 
bearing.  All  imperfections  of  speech  do  not  arise  flnm 
impernct  hearing:  an  indistinct  articulation  mav  result 
from  various  other  causes,  from  carelessness,  from  defective 
atgum  of  speech,  or  an  imperfect  fermation  of  those  oKans, 
mai  ineguhT  respiration  producing  hesitation,  and  in 


lone  instanoes  pooeeding  from  nervousness.  Thsyriia- 

Sles  which  regulate  utterance  have  been  jvactieally  etni 
ered  and  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Gull,  to  whose  pamphlets  a 
*  Impediments  of  the  Speech,'  and  on  '  Stammering,'  nit- 
rence  may  be  made  with  satisfection  by  those  persons  vim 
utterance  is  defective.  The  discove^  of  these  princifki 
is  however  due  to  Dr.  Amott  Up  to  the  period  of  Uk 
publication  of  his  '  Elements  of  Physics,*  in  1 827,  scieotilit 
and  regular  practitioners  hod  no  cure  for  stuttering.  Tk 
work  should  be  consulted  by  all  those  persona  who  vub 
to  ascertain  the  causes,  moral  or  physical,  which  tend  u 
produce  defective  speech. 

By  total  deafness  is  meant  that  state  in  which  the  oma 
of  hearing  are  as  insensible  to  sound  as  any  other  part  of  tk 
body.  To  persons  in  this  condition,  sound  Is  a  mere  nlin- 
tion  whidi  can  be  felt,  hut  very  imperfectly  distingpbel 
Yet  persons  who  are  generally  ooiuidered  as  totdlj  dei£ 
are  not  all  equally  so.  There  are  cases  where  the  firing 
a  gun  is  unheard  though  immediately  near  the  deaf  penoc, 
and  others  where'  a  gun  fired  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
tant  is  heard,  and  distiniruished  from  the  felling  of  a  bean 
weight  upon  a  boarded  floor.  In  some  instances,  the  hu- 
man voice  in  a  great  variety  of  its  louder  sinrie  itttou- 
tions  can  be  recognized,  though  the  loudest  reading  or  ib 
highest  pitch  of  a  speaker  would  make  no  impresskm. 
Dr.  Itard,  of  the  Koyal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  ana  Dunn, 
at  Pans,  considers  that  more  than  half  of  the  pupiU  te- 
ceived  into  that  Institution  are  of  that  class  who  bear  ibt 
least ;  ^ut  the  same  proportion  would  he  found  in  tlie 
English  Institutions.  The  other  half  oomprise  cases  mon 
or  less  of  imperfect  deafiiess,  an  expression  which  moil  b; 
no  means  be  confbunded  with  imperfect  hearing,  hull 
these  conditions  of  deafness,  the  person  is  cnnsequeoilf 
mutet  or  (banb.  Hence  the  expression  Deqf-Mvtt.  is  uko 
in  the  continental  languages,  and  Dettf  and  Dto/ii,  u  luej 
in  England  and  America,  to  designate  a  peratm  so  deef  u 
to  be  inaccessible  by  the  ordinary  means  of  Ungual  cos- 
munication,  and  unable  to  make  known  his  tbougliLs 
wishes,  and  feelings,  in  our  conventional  tongues.  Af 
articulation  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who  hear,  i: 
follows  that  according  to  the  condition  of  the  povei  ji 
hearing,  will  be,  ceteru  paribus,  the  distinctness  of  aitien- 
lated  sounds.   Hence  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mates^  ii  -i 

fenerally  found  that  those  pupils  who  distingnisli  the 
ifferent  tones  of  the  human  voice  most  correetq*  becnae 
the  best  speakers  of  the  s^rtiflcial  pronunciation,  nhicb  j 
taught  in  some  of  the  institutions  lor  the  dea£  There  at 
certainly  cases  where  the  articulation  of  a  totally  deif 
person  is  pleasanter  to  hear,  softer  and  less  monolonous. 
than  in  some  instances  of  imperfect  deafness,  bnt  ibew 
depend  upon  other  causes,  as  the  natural  tone  of  the  sm. 
the  attention  of  the  pupil,  or  the  care  of  the  in^trurtor. 

In  ca>>es  where  deafness  is  not  congenital,  but  supervecK 
at  a  period  after  articulation  has  been  acquired,  at  the  ip 
for  instance  of  four  or  five  years,  the  power  of  speech  u 
gradually  lost,  the  voice  becomes  monotonous,  and  urJea 
the  practice  of  speaking  is  continued,  the  power  of  speerh 
is  lost  almost  as  completely  as  though  it  were  a  cax  cf 
original  d^ness.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  come  under  out 
notice,  in  which  the  patient  lost  his  hearii^  before  be  m 
five  years  of  age.  At  thirteen  Tears  of  age,  his  proaunii- 
tion  of  the  words  hat,  eoaf.  hook,  was,  as  if  tl^f 
written  hat-a,  coai-a,  book-a.  His  knowledge  of  things  hid 
been  kept  up  entirely  by  vocal  practice,  for  he  knew  wth'oi 
'  of  written  words  or  writing.  A  case  somewhat  tnal«DCt 
to  this,  is  that  of  a  nobleman  now  living,  who  was  an  omx: 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  his  auditory  nerve  was  destroys 
by  the  concussion  of  the  air,  from  the  bursting  of  *  f^'^ 
or  from  the  report  of  a  cannon.  He  is  now  totally  ii» 
and  has  consequently  lost  all  control  over  his  voice,  *V9 
has  become  discordant,  and  difficult  to  be  understood,  e^^ 
by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  him-  ^ 
similar  instance  is  mentioned  by  an  American  writer,  'i^ 
which  entire  de^e8^  taking  pUce  at  the  ^  of  eiehM 
so  affected  the  articulation,  that  the  indindDal  *»  «> 
longer  intelligible,  even  to  his  IHends.* 
Toe  importance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  d*nia* 
'  induced  the  directors  of  the  institution  at  FUis 
circular  letters,  containing  a  series  of  queitiuu,  ss  fiawn 
addressed  to  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 

1.  Was  the  chad  bom  de«t  or  hu  he  baaowvM" 
hisbirthf  .  

2.  In  the  first  cub,  what  drnnvstaiwis  |WmM 
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ttnied,  or  folluwed  his  birth  ?  In  tbs  leeond  cMe,  at  That , 
ige  was  he  Found  to  be  deaf  ? 

3.  Since  the  time  of  his  birth  till  that  when  he  lost  his 
searing,  has  he  Buftrod  under  any  illneaa,  or  mat  with  any 

iccident  ? 

4.  Is  the  loH  of  bearing  to  be  attributed  to  thia  illness. 

It  this  accident 

5.  lod^ndent  of  deafttCM,  has  he  any  other  infirmity? 

6.  In  this  ease,  was  this  infirmity  antwior  or  poeterior  to 
the  deafhesa,  and  Ibr  bow  long? 

7.  Had  thtB  ehlld  spoken  befbre  he  lost  his  hearing? 

8.  How  many  children  are  there  in  the  fiunily,  and 
uBong  them  how  many  deaf-mutes? 

9.  Are  the  &ther  or  mother  deaf  and  dumb,  or  have  tbey 
ui}i(Other  disease  ? 

10.  What  was  the  age  of  the  &ther  and  mother  at  the 
LiTDe  of  the  child's  birth  ? 

11.  What  is  their  occupation? 

12.  Is  the  residence  oi  the  parents  in  a  &t,  mountain- 
oni,  or  marshy  country?  Is  it  exposed  to  humidity,  or  to 
my  other  peculiar  atmospheric  influence? 

Lastly,  The  parents  or  the  friends  of  the  ehfld  are  Tfr< 
quested  to  give  all  the  partieulan  which  it  is  ponttile  to 
mmish  exulanatoiy  of  the  causes  of  deafkiess. 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  result  of  this  in- 
quiry. Out  of  102  children  whose  parents  Aimisbed  the 
Kquired  information,  52  were  bom  deaf,  37  became  so  after 
birth,  and  of  the  remaining  13  no  positive  information 
could  be  obtained.  Of  the  37  who  berame  deaf  after  their 
birth,  7  lost  their  bearing  during  the  first  year,  13  in 
the  second,  7  in  Uie  third,  1  in  tlie  fourth,  &  in  the  fifth, 
uid  4  in  the  eighth  year  of  their  age.  On  examinipg 
into  the  causes  or  the  deaftiess  of  these  children,  8  eases 
vere  found  to  arise' from  violent  convulsions  during  the 
period  of  dentition  or  from  fHght;  in  10,  deafhess  super- 
vened upoA  epidfimic  fevers — cerebral,  nervous,  scarlatina^ 
inflammatory,  putrid  or  catarrhal ;  2  cases  fi^llowed  mea- 
iles,  6  arose  from  verminous  diseases,  1  from  a  deposit  of 
matter  under  the  ear,  1  from  a  violent  sore  throat,  1  from  a 
bll,  1  (torn  a  cold,  and  1  from  ophtbalntia  caused  by  a  scro- 
fulous habit;  7  cases  of  deafhess  vere  attributed  to  virulent 
diseases,  of  which  the  parents  could  not  explain  the  nature; 
lastly,  four  children  who  were  not  bom  deaf  lost  their 
hearing  without  it  being  possible  to  refer  the  loss  to  any 
illness  of  a  serious  nature.  Of  these  102  deaf-mutes,  21 
belong  to  famUies  in  vhich  there  are  other  children  afflicted 
with  the  same  infirmity ;  9  familits  contain  each  two  iftaf 
and  dumb  children  among  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  and 
eight ;  T  families  have  eaui  three  deaf-mutes,  out  of  three, 
four,  seven,  eight,  and  twenty-six  children ;  3  famiUes  con- 
tain each  four,  out  of  four,  seven,  and  ten  childrea ;  1  fiimily 
has  five  deaf  and  dumb  children  out  of  eight,  and  there  is 
1  family  which  out  of  ten  ehfldren  contains  seven  deaf- 
mutes  ;  with  the  exception  of  one  brottier  and  one  sister 
who  lost  ttieir  hearing  after  birth,  all  these  diildren,  be- 
lon^nr  to  ihidltes  v^ere  there  ore  several  deaf  mutes,  are 
afflicted  with  congenital  deafpess. 

Many  cases  of  deafness  i^re  sttepd^tl  ])y  circiuast^nc^ 
vliich  aeserve  to  be  especially  recorded.  One  deaf-mute  from 
birth  had  a  maternal  great-grandmother  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  same  malady ;  another  child,  who  loet  its  bearing 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  is  the  issue  of  a  father  who  was 
also  affected  with  deafbess  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and 
■here  are  several  other  parents  who  have  laboured  under 
the  same  infirmity.  In  the  fhmily  which  numbers  7  deaf- 
mutes  out  of  ten  children,  the  father  had  an  aunt  who  was 
<leaf  from  birth;  in  another  &mi]y,  which  contains  2  deaf- 
mutes,  the  sister  of  the  father  mw^ied  with  the  brother  of 
>bc  mother  has  five  male  children,  of  whom  three  are 
afllictedwith  congenital  deafhess.  In  one  fiimily  the  &ther 
has  been  twice  mairied :  by  his  first  wife  he  had  two  chil- 
dren who  can  bear ;  by  nis  second  he  has  one  daughter  bom 
deaf  and  dumb.  In  a  second  fhmily  the  fiitberbas  also  con- 
traded  two  marriages ;  he  had  three  deaf  and  dumb  children 
by  his  first  wife,  and  four  children  who  hear  by  his  second. 
In  the  family  which  contains  3  deaf-mutes  out  of  twenty- 
^ix  children,  tite  father  has  been  married  four  times ;  bis 
laat  wife,  who  is  afiected  with  goitre,  has  had  five  children, 
three  of  whom  are  deprived  of  hearing.  I^tly,  in  the  fa- 
mily which,  out  of  eight  children,  numbers  five  deaf  and 
dumb  fVom  birth,  all  tb^  five  were  bom  in  a  damp  house, 
^re  the  persons  who  bad  fbnnerlv  resided  luul  tbree 
wUniii  Of  whom  nrnnn  deif  end  dumb. 


We  are  enabled  to  compare  theabove.results  with  the  re- 
sults of  an  inquiry  into  a  nearly  similar  number  of  cases 
obtained  at  one  of  the  English  institutions,  the  Yorkshire 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  details  in  the  latter 
cose  are  upon  110  pupils,  and  whQe  they,  in  many  respects, 
wify  and  corroborate  the'  evidenoe  iQready  befbre  us, 
in  lome  important  partienlira  tbwe  is  considerable  va- 
rianee.  It  appaan  that  all  wdinary  meami  are  used  to  ob- 
tain correct  statistical  data  at  the  Ynkihire  Institution,  not 
only  on  the  physical  influences  which  cause  deafhess,  but 
also  on  the  eroets  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  A 
sufficient  number  of  years  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  in- 
stitution was  established  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  import- 
ant inferences  from  the  Ihets  hitherto  recorded.  From 
November,  1829,  to  August,  !835,  110  pupils  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Vorksbire  Institution:  of  this  number  75 
were  bom  deaf;  26  became  so  afterbirth,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing 9  no  accurate  infbrmation  could  be  obtained.  The 
statements  as  to  the  time  at  which  deafhess  was  first  per- 
ceived in  the  26  above  mentioned  are  very  vogue,  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  large  majority  became  so  under  the  age 
of  three  years,  and  that  only  one  occurred  at  five  years  of 
age.  Respecting  the  diseases  on  which  deafhesB  fbllnved, 
tile  infbrmation  is  fall  and  complete,  so  fkr  as  the  observa' 
tion  of  parents  and  the  attestation  of  the  medical  practition- 
ers of  tne  various  fhmilies  could  make  it.  In  9  cases  the 
deafriess  is  reported  to  have  arisen  from  hydrocephalus  and 
other  affections  of  the  bruin,  as  inflammation,  brain-fever, 
&c. :  in  3  from  general  ibver,  scarlet-fe\'er,  &c. ;  in  4  from 
measles ;  in  3  from  convulsions  and  other  fits ;  in  2  from 
inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  in  1  .from  cold '  and  in  3  cases 
from  diseases  which  were  unknown,  or  on  which  the  friends 
of  the  children  had  no  positive  knowledge.  Seventy-four 
of  the  110  cases  are  in  ihmilies  where  there  are  only  these 
single  instances  of  deaftiess,  the  remaining  36  belong  to  27 
femilies,  and  these  27  fhmiltes  contain  68  cases  of  deaf  and 
dumb  o%pring.  Seventeen  of  them  have  each  2  deaf  and 
dumb ;  seven  nave  each     two  have  each  4;  and  one  has 

making  in  all  68.   Of  these  27  ftmilies 

1     has     6  d.d.  (5)  out  of  9  children;  (9) 
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This  statement  presents  us  with  27  fi^miljes  containing  161 
children,  of  whom  6fl  are  deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  26  of  the  110  cases  now  under  consideration  are 
tbe  effects  of  accident  or  disease ;  24  of  these  instances  may 
be  somewhat  positively  concluded  to  be  in  families  free 
from  oongenital  deafness,  from  the  fhct  that  these  ore  the 
only  instances  known  in  the  families.  The  other  cose  of 
two  children,  making  the  26,  is  that  of  a  brother  and  sister 
who  are  said  to  have  become  deaf  after  birth,  in  each  case 
from  influnmation  of  the  lungs  at  two  and  a  half  years  of 
age ;  it  is  proper  to  remark  tut  in  thia  instance  both  tbe 
fether  and  tbe  mother  of  tbe  two  children  died  of  cmsump- 
tion  at  an  eaily  age,  and  that  both  the  children  are  subject 
to  pulmonary  complainto  and  other  aflections  indicative  of 
disease. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  children  that  have  been 
received  into  the  Yorkshire  Instituticm  8  were  subject  to 
gottre  \  7  to  other  sooibutie  tendencies ;  5  to  fits ;  2  to  par- 
tial paralysis;  2  to  consumption,  and  8  wece  of  otherwise  de- 
licate constitutions ;  three  have  died,  1  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  one  of  dropsy  supervening  on  scarlatina,  and  one 
ofla  very  gradual  consumption-  In  five  &milies  idiocy  ex- 
ists ;  in  several,  goitre  is  found  in  the  parents ;  in  19,  one  or 
both  the  parents  died  early,  or  befbre  middle  age ;  in  seve- 
ral, deafness  eusts  in  collateral  branches  of  the  fiunily  \  in 
one  case,  whei«  tbe  fiit^er  is  deaf  and  dumb,  be  has  two 
cbildran  who  can  bear,  and  one  vho  is  deafa&dJui^I  ifi 
another,  the  ftmily  oonaiats  ofl1>iMlr«Mt^rwgtiB><^r|^ 
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am  d«nf  and  dumb,  and  twitu.  The  niunber  of  famnies 
employed  in  agriculture  in  the  district  to  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institution  extend  is  62,377;  employed  in 
trade  and  manu&ctures  140,856 ;  other  &milies  73,333.  Of 
the  110  pupils  63  were  from  mining  and  manuiacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  chiefly  from  large  towns,  and  47  vere  from  agri- 
cultural disthcti.  Of  these  110  pupils  20  vere  fbnnd  to  bo 
of  decidedly  superior  intenectnalpowna;  61  vereof  ordi- 
naiy  talents ;  19  were  iufinrior  in  mental  endowment!,  and 
10  voceTsry  low  in  intellect — compared  eren  with  those  <^ 
the  next  grade,  but  not  so  low  as  to  be  considered  idiots,  for 
men  these  were  able  to  connect  aimple  ideas  in  writing,  to 
comprehend  all  ordinary  subjects  connected  with  their  daily 
flxereises  and  wants,  and  were  capable  of  moral  improve - 
ment.  In  each  of  these  tm  instances  it  is  remarkable  that 
causes  exist  which  partly  account  for  this  intellectual  bar- 
lennesB ;  in  one  instance  the  child  and  both  the  parents  are 
unhealthy ;  in  another  tiiere  exists  paralvsis  of  one  entire 
aide  of  the  body,  and  doubtless  of  one  side  of  the  brain,  as 
the  child  IS  of  a  very  active  temperament;  in  the  next  case, 
there  is  a  general  feebleness  ofuie  constitution  (in  this  case 
both  the  |NUEMitB  are  healthy,  and  a  very  large  familr  of 
ehOdren  are  remarkably  so) ;  in  two  instances  the  citulami 
are  subject  to  fits,  in  anodier  case  the  child  is  a  species  of 
dwarf^  being  physieally  and  mentally  undeveloped,  remark- 
ably good  humoured,  and  the  moral  sense  ^[ood,  eonsidmng 
the  unhvourahle  circumstanoes  under  which  tiie  child  was 
brouAt  up ;  in  the  ninth  instance  the  pupfl  laboured  under 
8t  Vitos's  dance,  and  scorbutic  affectioDB ;  and  in  the  tenth, 
the  mother  has  goitre;  the  &ther  is  dwarfish,  and  one  of  the 
brothers  is  an  imet. 

Such  are  aome  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  at 
one  institution,  and  we  now  submit  the  form  in  which  the 
information  is  recorded.  This  form  embodies  partieulars 
which,  firom  the  comparatively  short  existence  of  the  insti- 
tution, cannot  yet  be  completed,  and  it  ii  probably  cuable 
of  imi«ovemenfei  which  in  due  eonrae  wiu  pfesent  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time  it  is  a  document  which,  as  tu 
as  it  goes,  is  satisikctory,  and  which  even  in  its  present  form 
may  serve  as  a  model  till  something  better  is  ai^igeeted. 
The  book  in  whi^h  the  details  are  kept  is  divided  into  co- 
lumns varying  in  width  according  to  the  information  to  be 
written  in  them.  The  beads  are  as  follows: — No.  of 
Case,  Name  of  Qiild,  Description  and  Circumstances  of- 
Parents,  Mwal  and  Physical  Habits  of  Parents  and  Family. 
Residence,  Ph^ical  Character  of  the  District,  No.  of  Family, 
No.  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Age  of  Pupil,  When  Admitted, 
Bom  Deaf  or  became  so,  and  when.  Under  what  Circum- 
stances became  Deaf,  If  otherwise  Diseased  and  its  Na- 
ture^ No.  of  Yean  at  School,  Intellectual  Character,  Moral 
Character,  Why  left  School,  Deafhess  in  Family.  Cases  of 
Consanguinity  existiiw  between  Parento  hetfon  ISastia^ 
Business  on  iMvmg  School.  Additional  Remazfca. 

The  only  statistical  document  which  the  puUieations  of 
the  London  Asylum  for  Indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children 
flumish  is  the  following  very  important  one,  extracted 
Aom  their R^wt  for  Jnne,  1833,  by  which  it  is  shown  that 
SO  tmUBm,  tnuttinmg  169  M3ana,  number  90  deaf- 
mutes, 
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From  a  dnnilar  issued  1^  the  National  Institntioii  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Irdand,  we  are  enaUed  to  CKtraet 
SMue  interesting  statistical  details  which  other  institutiMis 
do  not  supply ;  they  are  stated  as  folhiws :— '  We  ham  kept 
an  accurate  r^istry  aa  to  all  the  drcumatancea  of  489 
These  belonged  to  ftailias  is  wiiioh  them  were  80S0  ehO- 


dren, of  wnom  563  were  deaf  and  dumb.  Of  the  abm 
489  applicants,  279  were  boys,  and  210  girls:  423 
born  so,  and  66  became  deaf  after  birth,  from  varioui  ij^ 
oases  and  accidents,  such  as  falls,  blows,  kicks  of  aninuK 
colds,  moasles,  fevers,  worm-fevers,  abscesses,  palsj,  kt 
Niuetj^-seven  were  not  wholly  deaf,  thoi^h  so  much  so  a&  u 
he  quite  incapable  of  learning  in  the  commimway ;  andii 
those  Ixnn  deaC  as  well  as  a&nost  every  one  of  such  u  ha 
lost  thmr  hearing  in  eailr  childhood,  as  a  oonsequeon  i 
surdity,  were  totally  dumb.  Hie  follovi^  aoale  will  du* 
the  number  of  cases  of  deaf-mutai  in  dinmit  fomilici  i 
from  1  to  IS  ehildre&r— 
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'In  one  case  twins  were  bom  deaf  and  dumb.  Sereni 
had  minc^  defocta  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes.  Four  (3  a 
one  fomiiy)  could  not  see  during  sun  light ;  3  had  liKt  I 
eye,  and  5  were  blind  of  both ;  t&ou%  a  diuen  bad  epileptr 
fits;  very  msny  were  afflicted  by  serafkila(ki^B«ijl};ud 
about  18  or  13  have  been  since  ascertained  to  be  nwe  uc 
less  idiotic.  To  show  the  poverty  of  the  ftrailiBi  tie  fid 
lowing  classification  is  sufficieut  :-~in  1  lA  cases  tiw  pmn 
were  labourers ;  in  79,  small  fkimers ;  in  38,  semnu:  in 
28,  weavers;  (in  13  unknown;)  in  II,  shoemakeit,  bhct 
smiths;  in  10,  tailors,  soldiers;  in9,  carpenten;  in&pettr 
grocers;  (7  were  foundlings;)  in  6,  washerwomen;  in  4. 
beggars,  clerks,  fishermen,  masons,  pensioners,  pdieemen, 
seamen,  shopkeepers,  tradesmen;  in  3,  baken,  arrien, 
house-painters,  schoolmasters,  tide-waiters,  voolloi-^- 
pers ;  in  2,  butchers,  confectioners,  gardeners,  innkeepefi. 
hackney-coachmen,  hucksters,  millers,  publicaiu;  in  ii 
bleacher,  brass-founder,  broker,  hrocue'^naker,  cap^nakct. 
chandler,  chimney-eweeper.  constable,  cooper,  wk^uner, 
corn-merchant,  currier.  oordwaiUN;  dairyman,  duKU^ 
master,  dyer,  ^x-dresaor.  game-keeper,  haineis-iDiker. 
mate,  millwright,  mivy-officer.  (^ter-seller.  pedbr,  pte- 
terer,  postman,  postmaster,  sawyer,  spinner,  sorr^  Of 
these  almost  exactly  one-half  were  residents  in  towm, 
one-half  in  country  pUcea.' 

The  <  Thirteenth  Tt^oct  of  the  American  Axjlm  n 
Bartftcd,'  eontaina  many  interesting  partietdais  on  ^  ■>■' 
tistics  of  deafness.  Since  the  commencement  of  that  ioso- 
tution  in  1819  to  1829,  279  pupQi  had  been  reeeiTed,ur 
males,  and  122  females.  'Of  these,  lUwerebomde^u^ 
1 35  lost  their  hearing  in  infimcy  or  diildhood,  ikusi « 
accident ;  with  regard  to  28,  it  is  uncertain,  or  doiAtliil  ^ 
what  way  this  mi^ortune  befol  tiiem.  It  appean  ftom  thi- 
that  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  have  become  Aed  iti 
consequently  dumb,  by  some  adventitious  cause  after  ibci 
birth,  than  by  any  constitutional  defect.  So  fiir  as  aeenrstf 
information  has  been  obtained  among  those  who  bare  be- 
come deaf  1^  disease  or  accident,  15  became  so  quite  n 
infancy ;  27-  before  1  year  of  age,  58  between  the  ages  of  I 
and  4  years ;  14  between  4  and  5  years,  and  9  bema 
5  and  7  years  of  age.  Among  the  causes  producing 
calamity,  25  cases  are  attributed  to  the  scarlet  fever,  is » 
various  kinds  of  fever  not  defined,  7  to  the  cankerraib.  i 
to  the  measles,  2  to  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  I  to  Itw 
small-pox.  1  to  the  hoopins-oough.  I  to  pali^,  1  to  tbe  -li^ 
charge  of  cannon  at  a  miUtary  review,  and  1  to 
folia.  Invery  many  eases  it  haa  been  found  impoaiUei^ 
procure  satiAu:toi3r  informatim.  The  879  popSi 
come  from  247  ftmiUes,  47  of  which  ban  eontaiw'l 
than  1  deaf  and  dumb  child ;  SO  fomilios  have  oaek  a** 
tainedtwo;  4&milta8,  three;  Trfonr;  4.l«:  iiix;»' 
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.  aewL  In  one  ftmdy  the  Atber  u  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
also  four  of  the  childruL  In  another,  the  Ather  and  two 
ohUdren  are  deaf  and  dumb.  These  are  the  only  initances 
in  vhich  either  of  Uie  parents  of  the  pupiU  bu  Idioured 
under  this  defect,  while  in  several  other  cases  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  one  or  botii  of  the  parents  luve 
been  deaf  and  dumb,  yet  their  children  have  heaid  per- 
fectly well ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  m^ady  is 
always  an  hereditaiy  one.  It  seems  rather  to  he  ibund 
among  certain  fomilies  and  their  collateral  branches.  Thus 
two  of  the  pupils  (sisters)  hare  had  fourteen  kinsfolks  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  whole  sixteen  being  descended  from  the 
lame  great-grandmother ;  while  what  renders  this  &ct  the 
more  singular  is,  that  their  common  ancestress,  all  her 
children,  and  all  ho-  grandrehadren/  poasesied  the  fteulties 
of  hearing  and  speech.* 

In  BIbian'i*  Joamal  de  l*biatniBtion  des  Sonida-Mneta,* 
Ko.  iL,  p.  117, 118,  it  is  remarked  that  the  canton  of  Vaud, 
in  Switzerland,  containii^  132  parishes,  presents  a  remark- 
ible  phenomenon.  In  67  parishes  there  is  not  a  single 
leaf-mute ;  in  The  other  55.  tinre  are  132,  which  is  about 
>ne  in  every  hundred  of  the  popnlati<m.  In  the  district  of 
Ifoudon  there  are  43  deaf-mutes  among  6602  inhahitantB ; 
n  Payeme  only  25  in  6095 ;  in  Eau^nne  20  in  9688 ; 
md  in  Vallfe.  12  in  3938.  The  physical  causes  of  this  dif- 
brenoe  are  unknown,  but  of  152  drof-mutes  66  were  fbund 
stable  of  instmctien.  Host  of  the  other  70  are  also 
iffltcted  with  cretinism ;  age  and  diseases  of  various  kinds 
uiflt  the  others  for  ii^truotion.  Almost  all  are  the  children 
f  poor  pamnta,  who  oonU  net  eontribute  to  the  expoises 
)f  MtieatKni. 

On  the  origin  ud  teanamuaion  of  peenUuities,  whether 
esnlting  ttom  eonftrttation  or  from  disaaae,  there  is  a 
arge  assemUage  of  ftets  in  the  writu^a  of  Numenhach, 
lAwrence^  -Bsquirol,  Gall,  Spunhnm.  the  Gombei»  and 
ithers ;  sufflotent  perhapa  to  enable  the  inquirer  to  eome 
p  some  general  conelusitms,  and  to  point  towards  laws 
Riich  influence  the  physical  condition  of  man.  The  more 
he  inquiry  descends  into  detail,  the  greater  are  the  dif- 
Iculties  which  attend  it  The  physical  history  of  deafhesa 
s  an  almost  unexplored  field  for  research.  Of  late  years, 
he  writings  of  Deleau  and  Itard  have  made  known  some 
acts  calculated  to  assist  in  the  diffusion  of  correct  views  on 
his  malady,  and  their  experience  baa  led  to  some  results 
avourable  to  the  airibren;  bat  at  tiie  same  tune  it  is 
lighly  desiraUe  that  fteta  ahonld  he  ooUeeted  whoever 
hey  can  be  obtained,  as  these  alone  can  lead  to  the  fbrma- 
ion  of  eoneot  opininw  and  the  suggestion  ti  remedial 
neasures.  The  bad  effeets  in-kee^ig  are  known  to  all 
vho  are  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  horses  and  other  animals ; 
t  has  also  produced  some  melancholy  instances  io  the 
luraan  race.  To  these  it  may  be  added  that  many  cases 
>f  deaf-mutee  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  are  the 
iffspring  of  flrst-oousins  and  of  other  marriages  of  near'' 
ronsaoguinity.  Should  the  o&iving  of  such  marriages  be 
'requently  found  to  labour  under  physical  defects,  may  we 
lot  safely  infer  that  a  natural  law  is  tran^ressed,  and  that 
t  is  followed  by  its  neculiar  punishment?  We  ccmdude 
his  portion  of  our  suDjeet  with  a  powoAl  cmnviotion  that 
mblic  institntions  ihottld  noite  their  efforts  for  Uw  oom- 
non  improvement  of  aociety ;  that  they  shoold  obtain  every 
nformation  directly  or  indireotly  hearing  upon  ^ose  cases 
rhich  come  under  their  ohsnvation ;  and  from  time  to  time 
tring  their  detaUs  into  one  general  form.  Cnmeeted  with 
.  system  of  registration,  vciy  ami^  detaib  might  he  oh- 
ained.  In  the  operation  of  such  a  system  every  case  of 
■hysical  defect  observed  at  the  birih  of  a  child,  or  soon 
iter,  should  be  recorded ;  and  at  stated  periods  the  heads 
■t  families  should  report  on  any  d^cienaes  to  which  their 
hildren  have  become  subject,  whether  ariring  from  an  ori- 
:inal  but  previously  unnoticed  inflrmitf.  or  derived  team 
«cident  or  disease.  Thus  all  cases  of  physical  deftct, 
rhether  oqianie  or  ftmetional,  all  instanoaa  of  mental  im- 
lecility,  would  be  aoeumulatad,  and  audi  a  body  of  foots 
roula  prove  in  no  small  d^;ree  usefbl  to  socioQr. 

Before  the  praetiuability  of  qistructing  the  deaf  was 
mown,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  instruction  by 
oeans  of  language  was  limited  to  those  who  could  hear. 
Rie  idea  never  ooenmd,  or  if  it  did,  was  as  instaDtly  re- 
acted, that  Uie  deaf  man  was  not,  by  reason  of  his  leaf- 
less, excluded  from  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledm.  It 
ras  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  possibility  of 
lUKying  fonmnl  the  prooess  of  ediwatior  in  the  absence  of 


all  hearing,  received  any  serious  consideration.  Even  at 
the  present  dny  there  are  many  persona  who  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  not  only  how  abstract  notims.  but  even  how  the 
names  of  palpaUe  objeets  are  made  known  lo  the  d«a(  and 
at  a  still  greatv  loss  to  imasine  how  thw  can  be  brmight 
to  use  hmguage  to  express  their  ideas.  Having  themselves 
obtained  knowle^;e  through  the  ear,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  impart  their  thoughts  by  oral  communications, 
they  seem  to  forget  that  the  mind  has  inteHigenoe  in  all 
the  senses,  oonneoting  it  with  the  external  world,  and  con- 
veying knowledeB  to  those  higher  foculties  which  compare, 
disaiminate,  and  judge.  In  an  intelligent  though  unedu- 
cated deaf  person,  an  observer  would  find  these  processes 
going  forward,  though  oonflned  indeed  to  a  very  limited 
sphere,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  knowledge,  but  still 
knowledge,  wid  deduced  from  observation.  The  existence 
<tf  the  leaaomne  power  being  thus  evident,  the  means  to 
cnltivata  it  wouH  be  tin  next  objeet  for  philosophio  invia- 
tigation.  lhat  Aiistode  had  never  made  these  obaemticms 
aod  mveatigatiinis  is  evident,  or  ha  would  not  have  oome  to 
thai  absolute  conclusion  which  eoEcludes  the  deaf  from  all 
participation  in  knowledge.  Among  other  people  of  an- 
tient  times  these  unfortunate  beings  were  the  objects  of  a 
species  ofmoscription,  being  supposed  to  labour  under  the 
curse  of  Heaven.  Previoua  to  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
Roman  laws  maintain  an  abaolute  silenos  upon  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Tber  speak  flreqnratly  of  deaf  persona,  not 
being  dumb;  and  also  of  dumb  p^sons,not  being  deaf*, 
but  never  of  those  labouring  under  both  Uiese  deprivations 
The  Code  Oib.  vi.,  tit  xxii  L  10)  nmitiona  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  a  mannar  express  and  neoial.  Five  classes  ta 
pmoiu  labonrincunder  om  or  houi  tfieae  d^vationa 
are  established.  Those  who  flam  their  Inrth  were  deaf  and 
dumb  were  l^;ally  ineapahle  of  maUiw  m  will,  or  tit  manu- 
mitting a  slave,  and  laboured  nnd«r  otbw  civil  disabilities. 

The  reader  will  And  in  the  work  of  C.  Oeyot,  of  Oronin 
gen,  which  ia  a  dissertation  written  in  Latin  on  the  Iqpsla- 
tlon  relative  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  down  Co  1 824,  with  a  liet  of 
authors,  all  that  relates  to  this  part  of  the  subject  Saint 
Augustine  declares  that  the  dmf  and  dumb  are  shut  out 
from  obtainii^  rdigtoua  knowledge ;  and  many  respectaUe 
eoolesiasties  in  the  time  of  the  Abbfi  de  1*  Epfe  openly  con- 
demned hts  undertaking.  The  benevolent  abbe  also  in- 
forms us  that  parents  oonridered  it  a  diseredit  to  have  deaf 
and  AvtaSt  ehudren.  and  they  bdisved  that  thw  ftdfllled 
every  dum  waxh  ofbpring  oouU  have  on  tbom  mr  merdy 
supidying  their  aniBul  vuta,  cMiaealing  them  ikom  Um 
eyes  of  the  worid  within  the  walls  of  aeloister.or  in  some 
other  obeeure  abode.  He  also  asserts  that  in  smne  uneivi* 
lized  eoimtriaa  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  in  hit  time  r^ 
garded  as  monaten,  and  were  put  to  death  as  soon  as  their 
calami^  wu  asoertained.  So  that  we  find  naturalists, 
l^;ialator8,  divines,  philosophers,  and  even  parents,  agreeing 
in  the  impracticabili^  of  conveving  knowledge  otherwise 
than  by  speech,  and  thereby  excluding  the  deaf  and  dumb 
from  all  means  of  intelleetuial  improvement 

From  the  advantages  which  instruction  has  aiforded  to 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  last  half 
century,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their 
e^nbilities  (br  improvament  Hie  'mf-mute  living  in 
society,  trat  without  instruction,  must  be  regarded  aa  one 
of  the  moat  solitary  and  melancholy  of  beings.  He  is  shut 
out  from  all  but  the  most  imperfect  intercourse  with  his 
species ;  and  the  very  intellect  Inr  the  poasession  of  which 
be  is  raised  above  fbe  lower  creation  aarves  only  to  heighten 
his  calamity,  and  to  render  the  sense  of  his  deprivation 
more  acute.  His  perceptiims  of  external  objects  ore  indeed 
accurate  but  superficial,  and  confined  to  a  very  small 
sphere.  Of  the  various  arts  by  which  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  civilized  life  are  produced,  he  can  have  no 
knowledge  beyond  that  which  is  mcluded  in  the  range  of 
his  own  vision.  Animal  desires  he  feels,  and  he  is  led  by 
the  emventional  uaagea  of  aocietr  to  the  perfonnanee  of 
moral  dutiea  avd  tiie  avotdanee  ofopKi  and  flagrant  orime. 
Thus  he  becomes  experieooed  as  other  human  beings  are 
in  what  is  ririit  or  wrong.  He  sees  tiiat  virtuous  actions 
have  a  eertam  amount  w  reward,  in  the  opiniMis  of  eood 
men ;  tar  he  learns  to  discriminate  between  those  whose 
actions  are  proper  and  those  who  do  wrong ;  and  again,  he 
sees  that  in  many  eases  vice  meets  with  disapprobation 
and  punishment  among  mankind.  How  this  kina  of  expe- 
rience shall  affect  his  own  conduct  must  depend  not  only 
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and  the  moral  influence  of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  aa- 
sociate,  but  also  oo  bis  own  natural  tendencies. 

The  performance  of  moral  duties  implies  the  exerciv*^  of 
intellectual  faculties ;  and  from  his  birth  the  deaf-mute 
makes  use  of  bis  reasoning  powers.  He  is  subject  to 
changes  of  purpose,  to  changes  of  feeling,  to  the  passions, 
the  peasures,  and  the  infirmities  common  to  bis  species. 
He  u  sensible  of  kindness ;  he  gives  {Hcoofs  of  flection. 
That  such  is  the  uneducatud  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
might  be  proved  hy  the  observations  of  their  parents, 
friuidi,  and  uutructors  ia  hundreds  of  instances.  That 
suoh  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  swnKwiaK  them  not  to 
be  iduti,  it  would  b*  euy  to  show,  wia  ttBum,  in  oontra- 
diction  to  those  who  contend  that  dea^mutes  are  naturally 
more  debased  than  other  men  in  intellect  and  in  morals, 
that  there  is  not  an  individual  deaf-mute  now  under  in- 
struction— improving,  and  thereby  evincing  rational  Acuities 
— ^whot  previous  to  instruction,  however  disadvantageous 
the  circumstances  which  attended  his  earlier  years,  did  not 
evince  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  operations.  We 
have  traced  the  history  of  many  of  this  class  in  difiierent 
ranks  of  society  down  to  tita  period  when  the  deprivation 
under  which  they  have  labourer  was  first  ascertained ;  and 
we  have  found  invariably  that  mixture  of  ffMi.  and  evil  in 
their  actions  and  tendencies  which  is  seen  amongst  other 
children.  We  nave  also  bad  suffioient  prpofc  of  the  exer- 
cise  of  intellect  even  while  tbey  were  in  a  4ate  of  child- 
hood. The  parents  of  deaf  vaa  dumb  children  pua  suffi- 
ciently attest  the  tnuh  of  these  obawvations. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acki>owIedged  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  generally  inferior  in  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  to  tbtme  who  do  not  labour  under  the  same 
defect.  But  this  inferiority  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  may 
be  satis&ctorily  accounted  fer.  in  &cc:irdance  with  the  opi- 
nions above  exjmssed.  Andral  has  described  the  state  of 
an  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  person;  and  to  a  certain 
extent  we  can  adopt  his  santimentB.  Experience  and  ob- 
servation among  this  dass  of  persons  wotild  have  induced 
this  accomplished  pathologist  to  have  bestowed  on  them 
even  a  more  liberal  endowment.  *  The  deaf-mute  exhibits 
in  bis  intellect,  in  bis  character,  and  in  the  development  of 
his  paswms,  eenain  modifications  which  dcrond  on  his 
Btateof  isolation  in  the  midst  of  society.  Wennd  him  re- 
main hatntually  in  a  sort  ef  hatfehiloishness,  and  he  faaa 
great  credulity:  to  balance  this  he  is  like  tlw  savage^ 
exempt  from  many  of  the  prejudices  which  we  owe  to  our 
social  educatioiL  In  him  the  tender  sentiments  are  not 
very  deep;  he  appears  not  to  be  susceptible  either  of  lasting 
attadmienta  or  of  lively  gratitude ;  pity  touches  him  but 
fe^ly ;  he  is  an  entire  stranger  to  emulation ;  he  has  few 
enjoyments  and  few  desires ;  and  the  imtnreesions  of  sad- 
ness but  slightly  affect  him.  This  is  what  is  most  com- 
monly observed  in  deaf-mutes ;  but  this  picture  is  not  uni- 
versally applicable. '  Some,  mne  happily  endowed,  are  re- 
markable for  the  great  development  of  their  inlellectnal 
and  moral  nature ;  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who 
eontintte  in  a  state  of  complete  idiocy.'  {Di^tonnaire  de 
MtdKiney  artide  Surdi-llutiti.)  This  hst  remark  of 
Andnl's  requires  some  qualifleation.  Deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons who  poeaesa  intelleetual  fumlties  are  no  more  liable 
to  beoome  idiots  than  others  whose  organs  perform  their 
^pointed  flinctions.  Their  powera  may  remain  unde- 
veloped ;  they  may  be  ignorant  of  evwy  thing  which  de- 
pends on  intercourse  with  mankind ;  their  reasonings  may 
be  inconolusive,  uid  their  inferences  erroneous  from  their 
confined  observations ;  but  still  then:  mental  powers  will 
be  called  into  action,  and  tbey  will  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
under  the  contnd  of  their  reasoning  Acuities.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  idiots :  in  them  there  is  a  total  want  of  self- 
government,  a  total  absence  of  intellectual  control  There 
aie,  at  the  same  time,  numerous  cases  of  idiots  who  are 
dumb;  not,  however,  in  consequence  of  deafness,  but  from 
their  ineapatifrf  to  understand  the  meaning  of  langoagi^  to 
imitete  and  to  apply  it.  These  persons  cannot  be  daaaed 
irith  tMe  deqf  tmd dumb.  It  maybe  this  dass  to  which 
Andral  part^nilaiiy  alludes  in  the  latter  part  of  our  qnota- 
tiim;  fer  he  qusuifies  his  remark  in  some  measure  by 
adding,  *  The  difbrence  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture of  man  is  often  primitive,  and  independent  of  all  ex- 
ternal influences.' 

Of  the  same  opinion  with  ourselves  we  find  D^£rando, 
B<biaq  (the  auocessor  of  Sicard),  Piroux  of  Nancy,  and  all 
the  man  suecessfta  teadien  of  the  deaf  and  dvmb  of  the 


present  day  in  this  country,  and  throu^mut  Europe  and 
America,  The  empiricism  and  deeepiions  which  dis- 
honoured the  earlier  schools  for  the  deaf  are  gone.  Tbi 
credulity  and  the  deliuions  of  which  these  were  the  effesi 
are  no  longer  a  disgrace  to  our  institutions.  The  cralt  u 
no  longer  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  fer  whose  benefii 
it  is  necessary  that  msmkind  should  be  ignorant  of  tU 
native  and  capabilities  of  those  who  are  deaf  and  dumtk 
To  corroborate  the  views  we  have  taken,  the  deaf  may  bs 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  beautiftd  account 
of  the  eariy  life  of  Jean  Hassieu,  which  was  written  1^ 
himsdf  ^  the  author  of  *  La  Corbeills  des  Fleuis,'  exhi 
bits  the  intelleetual  and  moral  condition  of  Hassieu,  piiiu 
to  the  education  wUt^  he  received  from  Sicard.  Man; 
passages  in  that  aooount  will  ebimdantly  illuatcate  whsi 
we  have  advanced.  Massieu  is  a  metat^ysieian  of  nu 
common  cast,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fcmowing  answers 
to  questions  {m)poBed  to  him,  by  various  persons.  «l 
difierent  times  and  places.  He  was  asked,  *  What  i» 
gratitude  i**  '  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  hean.' 
'  What  is  a  sense  ?*  '  A  sense  is  an  idea-carrier.'  *  Wtui 
is  the  difference  between  things  physical  and  moral* 
*  Things  physical  are  the  objects  which  &U  uoda 
our  senses ;  things  moral  are  manners  and  acucitt 
of  mankind  the  operations  and  qualities  the  ioui. 
Things  phyiiical  are  mataial;  things  nocal  m  imaaic- 
rial.'  '  What  is  ambition  Y  *  Ambition  is  the  immoderau 
desire  of  governing,  gaining  riohea,  or  po—ssiog  anyihist 
which  we  nave  not  Ambition  is  abo  an  exoBMive  ardour 
for  honour,  g*ory.  places  of  distinction,  exaltatkm.  It  a 
the  movemenl  of  a  soul  which  hovers  round  an  objed 
which  it  is  coveting  or  ardently  purauing.*  *  What 
hopeT  *  Hope  is  the  flower  of  hapianeas.*  '  What  is  etet- 
ni^r  <A  day  witliout  a  yesterday  or  to-morrow— a  Ubc 
that  has  no  end,'  '  Does  God  reason?*  *  Han  reasons,  be- 
cause be  doubts,  he  ddiberates,  he  decides.  God  is  om- 
niscient; he  never  doubts:  therefore  he  never  reason 
The  account  of  Msssieu's  early  life  is  printed  at  the  tD0 
of  Sicard's  '  Th6orie  des  Signes.*  Sevenl  tinalaliont  J 
it  have  been  published. 

The  first  mention  we  meet  with  of  the  capacity  of  ti.  *x 
btnm  deaf  to  receive  instruction,  is  in  the  writings  cfiu- 
dolphua  Agrieola  (bom  a.  dw  144S)  of  Groningen.  lie  dua 
not  inform  us  who  waa  the  parent  of  the  art;  but  he  men- 
tions in  his  posthumous  wvk, '  De  Inventime  Pialerticft.' 
tb»t  he  had  himself  witnessed  a  person  deaf  from  infmcv. 
and  consequently  dumb,  who  had  learned  to  understani 
writing,  and,  as  if  possessed  of  speech,  was  able  to  dm 
down  his  whole  tbol^^hts.  The  truth  of  this  relation  wai 
doubted  hf  Louis  Vives,  of  Valentia,  who  wrote  ia  iu 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  there  is  as  go^ 
reason  to  put  trust  in  Afrioola's  account  as  to  jun  ^ 
Vives's  disbelief.  (See  the  treatise,  De  Anima,  of  Vi\es. 
L.  u.  e.  D«  Disemdi  Rations.)  Not  long  after  the  deuh  J 
Agrieola,  and  during  the  life  of  Vives,  the  theor«ticii 
principles  on  which  the  art  rests  were  discovered  and  pro- 
mulgod  by  the  learned  Jerome  Cardan,  of  the  Univer^'y 
of  Pavia,  his  native  place.  He  was  born  in  1601  and  diri 
in  1576.  Cardan  thus  exinresses  himself: — *  Wriimz  > 
associated  with  speech,  and  speech  with  thought ;  ti.: 
written  charaeters  and  ideas  may  be  oonneeted  togetbr' 
without  the  intervention  of  sounds,  as  in  bierag^yphic  «L>- 
raotenu'  (See  Journal  qfEdueaHon^  No.  VI.  p.  3u4.)  Tbr 
first  {waotitioner  of  the  art  of  instrueting  the  deaf 
Pedro  de  Ponce:  this  het  is  authmtieated  by  two  oi' 
contemporaries,  Franciscus  Vallesius  and  Ambroeius  il> 
rales.  Ponoe  was  a  monk  of  the  ardei  of  St.  Benedict,  l 
Ona.  Morales,  in  his  '  Antiquities  of  Spain,*  thiu  speaif 
Ponoe : — *  He  has  already  instructed  two  brothers  ac :  * 
sister  of  the  constable,  and  he  is  now  occupied  ia  r 
structing  the  son  of  the  governor  of  Aragon,  deaf  and 
ftx>m  his  birth,  as  the  otlwrs  were.  What  is  most  autpriiir^ 
in  his  art  is,  that  his  pupils  speak,  vrrite,  and  reason  ^r-^ 
well.  I  have  from  one  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de  Velam. 
brother  of  the  constable,  a  tnitten  paper,  in  wbieh  be  • 
me  that  it  is  Father  Ponee  to  whom  he  ia  indebted  for 
knowledge  of  speech.' 

The  reeister  of  deaths  of  the  monastery  <rfthe  Beneun- 
tines  of  San  Salvador  de  Ona,  informs  us  of  tbe  death  • ' 
Pedro  de  Ponce,  in  August,  1584 :  it  reeorda  of  him  th* 
he '  was  distinguished  by  his  eminent  virtues,  and  thai  i- 
obtained  a  j  ust  celebrity  throughout  the  wcdd  in  instroctr. 
deaf-mutes  to  speak^i^i^^if^^^^ne^^  »  Sfmamit 
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wMhhH  »  m  ibm  snlgMt  noutly  fcrty  ywn  lAer 
ha  death  of  Fonoe,  He  had  probably  heard  of  the  success 
rhich  had  been  attained  in  this  infant  art ;  and  from  tra- 
lition  he  might  have  gained  some  glimpses  into  the  methods 
^onctt  had  pursued;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  unac- 
[uainted  with  those  methods  in  any  serriceable  form,  as  he 
epresents  himself  as  the  inventor  of  the  modes  which  be 
tursued,  including  mimic  signs,  writing,  dactylology,  and 
he  oral  alphabet  His  work,  which  was  in  after-years 
useful  to  de  I'Epie,  is  entitled  Raduccion  de  lot  Lettrat, 
t  Arte  para  mueSar  d  Habiar  lot  Mudoa.  [Bonbt.]  During 
he  time  of  Bonet  the  art  was  also  making  some  progrean 
n  Italy.  Several  individuals  are  mentioned  in  Dwi- 
ando'a  work  who  were  more  or  less  engaged  upon  the 
utyect  Affinate  wrote  at  the  oommencement  of  the 
eventeeiUh  century  on  a  manner  of  teaching  the  deaf  to 
peak ;  and  Fabrizio  d'Aoquapendente  wrote  upon  the  phe- 
lomena  of  Tiskm*  voicd,  and  heariog;  uid  on  speech  and 
bi  instniments.  In  1616,  Jean  Bonif^iio  published  a 
reatise  on  the  language  of  aetitm.  Pierre  de  Castro,  who 
ras  chief  physician  to  the  duke  of  Mantna,  instructed  the 
on  of  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  but  it  is  not  known  on 
t^hat  principles.  Piore  de  Castro  died  in  1663.  About 
670,  Father  Lana^Tensi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  who  is  de- 
er ibed  as  '  an  ardent  inveatigatot  of  nature,'  empk^red 
limself  on  the  subject  of  givii^;  language  to  tiie  de«C  and 
eaching  the  bliad  to  read  and  write. 

Many  first  discoveries  were  probably  made  of  this  art: 
everal  of  them  originated  with,  or  were  carried  forwards  by, 
>hilologigts,  and  particularly  among  the  schemers  for  an 
niveraal  language.  In  Bnglond,  John  Bulwer*s  name 
lust  sttnd  prior  to  that  of  any  other  indtvidaal  as  an  axthor 
n  the  Bubjeet,  and  his  views,  as  given  in  *  Phi^ocophus,' 
re  sound  and  practical.  It  has  often  been  attempted  to 
lace  Dr.  Wallis  at  the  head  of  this  list  of  discoverers  in 
'tigland;  "but  Bulwer's  '  Fhilocophus,  or  the  Deafe  and 
)uii)be  Man's  Friend^'  was  published  several  years  before 
Vallis  attempted  even  his  treatise  on  speech,  and  he  did 
iOt  publish  his  claims  as  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  till  1670. 
Ve  And  on  consulting  the  above-named  work  of  Bulwer's, 
bat  Chap.  XV.  contains  tJte  relation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
a  to  what  Bonet  had  accomplished  in  Spain ;  and  there  is 
10  doubt  but  Wallis  obtained  information  from  the  same 
ource,  as  he  was  in  constant  cotrespondence  with  Sir  K. 

^■S^T*  [BULWBB.] 

A  degree  of  eredit  is  certainly  due  to  Dr.  WaHit  for  tbe 
>uns  he  took  to  systematise  what  had  been  done  up  to  this 
■eriod,  and  to  bring  the  philosophy  of  language  to  bear 
ipon  the  art  His  two  great  objects,  as  stated,  in  a  letter 
o  Mr.  Boyle,  w«re  *  to  teach  a  person  who  cannot  hear  to 
n^nounce  the  ammd  qf  ux)rd$,'  and  to  teach  him  '  to  under- 
•tand  a  language  and  know  the  signification  of  those  words 
vheiher  spokea  or  written,  whereby  he  may  both  express 
lis  own  sense  and  understand  the  thoughts  of  others.' 
'Vriting,  reading  on  the  lips,  and  speech,  the  manual 
itpliabet,  logical  induction,  the  natural  signs — acquired 
rom  the  deaf— were  the  means  he  made  use  of.  From  the 
iccounts  which  bavecome  to  us,  besiiceeeded  in  his  purpose, 
ilis  pupil,  Daniel  Whalley,  was  exhibited  before  the  Ro^ 
Society  in  the  year  1662.  The  piionty  of  his  invention 
vas  disputed  by  Dr.  William  Hdda,  rector  cS  Bletchington, 
^ho  asserted  that  he  had,  in  the  first  insunce,  taught 
^opham,  one  of  Dr.  Wallis's  pupils,  to  speak.  Holder 
>ubltshed  his  Elementt  qf  Speech,  with  an  Appendix,  cm- 
'erninf[  per  song  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  1669,  which  was  some 
cars  afier  Wallis's  first  writings  and  practice  had  been 
Bade  known. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Wallis  made  known  his 
nvcntions  for  the  deaf,  1670,  George  Sibacota  published 
.  liltlc  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  the  '  Deaf  and  Dumb 
dan's  DiscouTM.'  He  had  learned  from  the  writings  of 
f  rauciEcus  Vallesius  to  what  extent  Ponce  had  succeeded, 
i^ery  little  can  be  gleaned  from  thia  work,  which  oai- 
ists  chietly  of  reasonittg  and  thetHy. 
The  next  author  on  the  sulfject  whose  work  we  shall  notice 
s  George  Dalgarno.  His  tieatiae.  though  ftill  of  the  con- 
wits  of  learning;,  is  essentially  practical,  and  even  at  the  pre- 
wnt  day  it  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  an  intelligent  person 
vho  duaired  to  beecmw  an  instnietor  of  the  deaf.  The  date 
If  this  little  work  is  1680.  fDALOAUfa] 

Dalgarno  announces  on  the  title-page  of  '  Didascaloco- 
phua,*  that  bis  treatise  is  the  first  (for  aught  ho  knows)  that 
tiu  bear  written  on  tho  aubjeet.  Ha  eommencwt^  showing 


that  a  dsaf  man  ia  ew^le  of  nndimtaniliiig  aad  «• 
pressing  a  language  as  a  blind  man,  inasmuch  as  thrt  aB 

ififonnatiou  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  bodily 
organs.  He  goes  too  fox  however  in  attempting  to  show 
that  the  dea^  mar.  has  even  superior  advantages  in  acquiring 
languages  to  those  of  the  blmd.  Dalgamo'a  alphabet  u 
exhibited  in  the  article  Daatyloloot.. 

We  will  now  trace  Uie  earlier  progress  of  the  art  in  Hol- 
land. Peter  Montans  offered  some  ronarks  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  so  early  as  1635.  F.  M.  Van  Hdmont 
published  in  1667  a  small  tract,  entitled  Alphahettmn 
Naturee,  in  which  he  shows  how  the  deaf  may  be  made  to 
understand  the  motions  qf  the  oq;ans  of  spee<^  much  after 
the  manner  of  others  who  are  taught  to  read.  Uia  book 
is  remarkable  for  some  singular  opinions  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  language;  and  he  mentioiu  inataneee  vi  the 
result  of  his  system,  too  improbaUe  to  be  leodved  OTen  by 
the  most  credulous.  In  1690,  JvAm  Oontud  Amman,  a 
Swiss  physician,  residing  at  Haarlem,  undertook  the  in- 
struction of  a  girl,  deaf  and  dumb  iW»  birth.  He  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  how  much  had  hem  aooomjdished 
in  this  art;  his  own  success  was  decisive;  and  while  his 
work  Was  in  the  press,  be  became  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Wallis,  and  entered  into  conespondenoe  with 
him.  His  essay,  entitled  '  Surdos  Loquens,*  the  speaking 
deaf  man,  was  published  in  Latin.  His  methods  were 
founded  on  articulation.  Amman  requires  that  his  pupils' 
organs  of  speeeh  shall  be  rightiy  formed,  then,  he  says,  *  my 
first  care  is  to  make  him,  to  sound  fiwth  a  voiee,  without 
which  alraoat  all  labour  is  loat ;  but  that  on*  point,  whereby 
deaf  persons  do  diienn  m  viwe  from  a  muta  breath,  is  a 
great  mystery  of  art,  and  if  I  may  have  letveto  My  ao,  H  is 
the  hearing  of  deaf  persons,  or  at  least  eqtnvatont  tbmto ; 
viz.,  that  trembling  motion  and  titillation  wUefa  they  pei^ 
eeive  in  their  own  throat  whilst  they,  of  their  own  aeeoid, 
do  give  forth  a  voice.  That  the  deaf  m^  know  that  I  open 
my  mouth  to  emit  a  voi<»,  not  simply  to  yawn,  or  to  draw 
forth  a  mute  breath,  I  put  their  hand  to  my  throat,  that 
they  may  be  made  sensible  of  that  ticmidous  motion  when 
I  utter  my  voice ;  then  I  put  the  same  hand  of  theha  to 
their  own  throat,  and  command  them  to  imitalo  me ;  nor 
am  I  discouraged  if,  at  the  bc^ning,  thdr  voice  Is  bard 
and  difficult  for  in  time  it  becomes  more  and  more  polite.* 

Amman  goes  on  to  explain  how  be  ooBunuueatM  the 
pronunciation  of  letten  ainglT  and  oonbiiMd,  in  a  way 
anffieiently  plain  for  any  intelligent  penmi  te  follow  bs 
idan.  He  concludes  by  saying,  *if  tbcte  oorars  to  anybody 
anythii^;  either  too  hard  or  net  auffteiently  oxplidiwd,  he 
may  extiect  a  more  full  edition;  w  else  let  Um  itpair  to 
the  autnor,  who,  according  to  tiie  y^M  gMttted  to  hfm, 
will  reftise  nothing  to  any  man.' 

At  the  oommencement  of  the  eighteenth  fcentury  ^e  art 
began  to  attract  the  notice  at  the  learned  of  Germany. 
Vety  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Koiget  commenced 
the  work  of  instruction  at  Liegnhz,  in  Silesia.  Hte  sister 
was  associated  with  him  in  his  labour.  He  mod  drawing, 
pantomime,  articulation,  and  writing ;  it  is  untertain  whe- 
ther he  employed  dac^lolc^,  but  ha  speaks  highly  of 
mimic  language.  Contemporary  with  Kerger  was  George 
Raphd,  pastor  and  superintendent  of  tho  dhnroh  trf*  St. 
Nicholas  at  Lunebn^,  who  had  six  obildren,  and  omoiw 
them  three  daughters  who  were  deaf  and  du^  PotornS 
affection  made  him  an  instructor  of  the  deaf;  he  onceeeded 
bnyond  his  hopes,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  prooeedings 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  work  Was  published  at  Lu- 
nenburg in  1718.  Other  teachers  in  Germany  were  Otho 
Benjamin  Lasius,  the  pastor  Amoldi,  and  Samuel  Heinieke. 
Lasiua  confined  himself  almost  sotely  to  the  teaching  of 
visible  language,  as  reading  and  writing,  associating  the 
forms  of  the  words  with  the  idess  they  were  intended  to 
convey.  It  is  said  that  his  pupil  made  a  aatisfoctory  pro- 
gress, and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  could  answer 
important  questions  on  leligiotis  snbjeots.  Amoldi  used 
the  means  more  oommonly  employed ;  artieolation,  draw- 
ing, dactylology,  writing,  and  natural  awns.  Heinieke 
was  the  instmetor  at  Leipxig  of  an  fnstituian  founded  in 
1778.  He  had  announced  previously  to  litis  time  that  in 
dia  course  of  six  weeks  he  nad  taught  a  deaf  and  dumb 

Srson  to  answer  whatever  questions  were  proposed  to  him. 
e  used  those  means  whtcn  had  been  employed  by  pre- 
vious instructors,  and  he  also  placed  instruments  in  the 
mouths  of  his  pupils  to  regulate  the  positions  of  the  voqol 
organs  in  emitting  eouttds.  He  {^^s^^y^j^i^^ 
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vantkni  on  many  points,  «nd  gu&rdedwilh  strict  tecnej 
■ome  Ol  hi*  proeeeoings.  Be  was  a  man  of  great  self-con- 
ceit, iiritaUs^  Todfc  unl  oreriwering.  He  had  adopted  the 
phflosophie  system  of  Kant,  and  published  some  vritings 
nlatine  to  it.  He  is  said  to  have  Deen  a  man  of  consider- 
able taient  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of 
an  active  and  inde&tigable  spirit.  In  his  controvwsy  with 
the  Abbi  de  l*Bp^e,  be  certainly  gained  little  credit  either 
as  a  teadwr  of  the  deaf,  or  as  a  philosopher. 

France  commenced  this  art  later  than  the  other  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe.  Indeed  she  opposed  its  progress 
by  those  philosophic  prejudices  which  in  othw  countries 
had  bem  reAited  by  aetntl  oraeiienoa.  A  deaf-mute  from 
bhrtb,  named  Oaibal,  had  made  his  irill  in  wriHiig  so  early 
as  1679 :  and  jsoiA  of  hit  knolriedn  and  intelligence  vere 
]^!Dduoed  in  oour^  so  that  it  was  eDimnned.  It  is  unknown 
who  had  been  his  instraetor.  About  the  middle  of  tile 
sercnteuith  eento^,  serenl  individuak  in  different  parts 
id  Franoe  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  Those  of 
whom  we  knov  most  axe  Father  Vanin,  a  priest  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Rodrigue  P£reire,  a  Portuguese,  Emaud, 
the  Abb6  Desdiamps.  and  the  Abb6  de  I'Epie.  Father 
Vanin  employed  design  both  for  giving  information  on 
sensible  objects,  and  also  in  an  allegwical  way  to  illustrate 
abstract  and  intellectual  ideas.  Very  crude  and  erroneous 
notions  must  have  resulted  from  a  system  so  imperfect,  and 
so  little  capable  of  extemive  application.  The  first  person 
who  excited  general  attention  in  Paris  was  Pireire ;  oa  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  the 
membnrs  of  which  learned  body  he  exhibited  the  progress 
of  his  puj^  His  processes  were  made  a  secret  even  to 
the  members  irf  his  &mily ;  he  however  offered  to  disclose 
them  fbr  a  snitable  consi«ration,  which  was  withheld,  and 
tile  nature  of  his  system  is  only  imperfectly  known  at  the 
present  day.  His  pupils  were  highly  instructed,  more 
highly  perhaps  than  any  a(  an  earlier  or  a  subsequent 
pniod.  A  judgment  may  be  fbnned  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
methods  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  where  it  is  stated  that  his  pupils  were  able  to 
understand  what  was  said  to  them,  whether  by  signs  or  by 
writii^  and  that  they  replied  vivtt  voce,  or  by  writing ;  liiey 
oould  read  and  fxonovBace  distinctly  all  sorts  of  French  ex- 
pressions; they  gave  vtt/ aeniible  replies  to  all  (|ue8tions 
propcaed  to  them ;  they  nndantood  nammar  and  its  appU- 
catnns ;  they  knew  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  performed 
noises  m  geography ;  and  it  appeared  that  M .  Pireire  had 
Riven  them,  wiu  speech,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  abstract 
ideas.  The  two  best  known  of  Pireire's  numerous  P<|pils 
were  Soboreux  de  Fontenai,  and  D'Azy  d'Etavigny.  The 
former  these  two  has  written  an  account  of  the  means 
piuBued  by  his  teacher,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  work 
of  the  baron  Deg6ran^  before  mentioned.  It  appears  that 
P£reire  employed  articulation*  reading  from  the  lips,  the 
manual  alpWbet,  and  a  method  of  syllabic  dactylology. 
By  this  latter  instnimmt  <tf  inatruotion  be  was  enabled  to 
communicate  very  raj^y  with  his  pupfla,  and  by  the  fre- 
quent use  cf  worda  in  dnBamt  eombinatioiu  a  knowled^ 
of  their  value  was  imparted  to  them.  Thua  the  frequent 
TBounrence  of  weeds,  through  so  rapid  a  mode  of  intercourse, 
assimilated  the  acquisition  of  language  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess wi^  hearing  and  speaking  persons.  The  channel  of 
communication  being  eatabliahN*and  a  copious  knowledge 
of  wrnb  acquired,  the  art  of  ibe  instmctor  would  be  little 
more  d^ciut  than  that  of  ordinary  education.  A  few  years 
after  P£reire*s  methods  had  received  the  i^pnbation  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Emaud  presented  to  them  a  me- 
moir on  what  he  had  attempted  for  the  deaf  and  diimb. 
The  Society  gave  bim  encouragement,  but  it  appears  that 
the  pupil  brought  under  their  notice  was  not  £tf  advanced 
in  instruction.  Emaud's  attempte  \rare  more  particularly 
directed  to  neasmeBoCphyaiBal  relief;  he  revind  the  suue 
of  hearing  in  sane  cases  where  it  had  been  partially  lost, 
and  he  uierts  that  ha  had  never  met  with  an  instance  of 
total  deafhesa.  Artknlation  was  tlie  principal  means  he 
employed.  In  1779  the  Abb£  Deschamps  published  his 
'  Court  Eltoientaire  d'Education  des  Sourds-Muets.'  To 
the  education  of  this  class  of  pusons  he  devoted  his  life 
and  bis  fortune.  He  followed  in  the  track  of  Amman, 
giving  the  preference  to  articulation,  and  the  alphabet  uptm 
the  lips,  over  tlM  methodical  signs  of  the  Abb6  de  TEpie. 
His  establishment  was  at  Orleans,  where  he  received  paying 
pupils,  and  instructed  the  ind^ent  gratuitously. 

In  tracing  these  ear^  steps  in  tb«  instruetwn  (tf  the  deaf  i 


and  dumb,  we  have  attended  more  partiealaily  to  toe  won 

ing  parts  of  the  different  methods  by  which  aneh  ixutnu^ 
was  intended  to  be  convened.  We  have  passed  over  th 
various  i^ilosophic  theories  with  which  some  of  thc« 
methods  are  encumbered,  because  they  ore  either  for^otiac, 
or  rendered  obsolete  by  recent  discovery.  Much  leanua^ 
was  antiently  wasted  on  subjects  in  themselves  trivis; 
mysterious,  or  incomprehensible,  yet  to  such  researches  vc 
owe  much  raluable  knowledge.  It  seems  that  no  inves- 
tigation into  the  lam  of  nature,  howcnrer  absurd  or  unai- 
tainaUe  the  immediate  o^«ct  of  such  investigatktn,  u 
utteriy  vrithout  reward.  Ine  alchemists  ot  olden  tina, 
though  feiling  to  diaemr  thewondarftil  stone  fiMrwhicb 
they  sought,  fbund  ont  new  properties,  new  substanaa 
and  new  combinations,  which  cheered  thdr  labours  anl 
confined  difeet  beneAtB  on  sonety.  So,  with  many  of  iks 
writers  we  have  noticed,  their  speculations,  though  wild, 
have  not  been  in  vain;  the  useful  poets  of  their  systeim 
have  been  retained,  and  are  now  diffusing  good  among  tbc 
class  for  whom  they  laboured. 

The  Abb^  de  I'Ep^ewas  one  of  the  most  active  and  beiw- 
volent  labourers  in  this  task  of  humanity.  He  biougltt 
into  systematic  operation  the  notions  which  had  previoush 
prev^ed  on  the  possibility  of  conve^ng  intellectual  know- 
ledge to  deaf-mutes,  and  added  to  tluae  stores  of  expe- 
rience from  the  resources  of  his  own  hi^ily-«ifted  and  well- 
disciplined  mind.  He  certainly  suooeedea  to  a  greaie 
extent  than  any  of  his  predeeessors  in  eDhsting  tlw  pnbfae 
feeling  in  his  favour,  and  in  dnwing  the  attmitioD  or  son- 
reisns  to  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  works  of  chanti 
and  of  mocy;  yet  his  name  has  not  been  suffeied  tod»- 
soend  to  posterity  unstained  by  obloquy,  nor  undimmed  h 
mal^^jt  censure.  It  appears  that  accident  first  nudi 
him  acquainted  with  the  denf  and  dumb ;  beoevoienoe  iec 
him  to  the  consideration  how  their  wants  might  be  suf- 
plied.  He  remembered  that  his  tutor  had  oooe  prand  u 
him  that  there  is  no  more  natural  connection  between  me- 
taphysical ideas  and  the  articulated  sounds  that  strike  tbe 
ear,  than  between  the  same  ideas  and  tbe  written  chaiaeim 
that  strike  the  eye,  and  that  his  tutor  drew  this  coudusioB . 
—that  it  was  as  possible  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  by 
writing  always  accompanied  by  visiblQ  signs,  as  to  teu^ 
other  men  by  words  delivered  waUy,  along  with  gestarb 
indicative  of  their  idgnifioation. 

In  the  eariy  part  at  de  I'Epee's  eaieer  be  nset  with  ibt 
wcffk  of  Bonet  oefore  mentioned,  and  the  aHmrffed  treitec 
by  Amman, '  Dissertatio  de  Loquela.*   With  tlwae  ^uide^ 
aided  bv  the  enthusiasm  which  formed  a  part  of  his  do- 
racter,  he  pursued  his  task  vigorously  ana  vrith  a  caiax , 
amount  of  success ;  not  with  the  success  of  some  of  b 
forerunners  in  the  art,  who  had  devoted  themselves  entiretr 
and  for  years  to  individual  pupils.  The  Abb6  bad  a  laift 
number  of  pupils  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life  and  pam- 
mony.   Every  one  who  has  been  a  teacher  knows  well  tbr 
d^^ree  of  success  which  he  may  expect  if  h^  whole  miai 
is  concentrated  upon  the  improvement  of  a  few  individniU 
and  the  difficulties  he  may  anticipate  if  his  attention  ■> : 
d^-ided  axaatig  a  great  number  of  pufula.  The  Ahb6  appcsn  I 
to  have  made  use  of  articulation  in  one  part  of  bis  caiNT 
for  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  modeof  teaobing  by  tbissa- 
iliory ;  this  treatise  was  chiefly  derived  ftom  tbe  vritiui 
of  Bcmet  .and  Amman.   He  employed  dactylology,  a  i 
ever  must  be  employed,  so  Ion?  as  it  is  oonflnea  to  i» 
alphabet  only,  in  a  subordinate  d^ree.   Pictaiea  be  fou 
an  uncertain  resource,  and  only  useful  in  the  eaiUer  si^ 
of  instruction.   Methodical  signs  and  writing  were  9 
means  on  which  he  chiefly  depended  for  the  eouveyaiMe  : 
intellectnal  knowlet^e.    Hie  employment  of  methuin. 
signs  for  words  is  only  the  substitution  of  one  artificial 
guage  for  another.   He  established  a  connection  in  ^ 
mind  of  the  pu[nl  between  these  signs  and  tbe  laagnagt  - 
their  country,  but  it  is  by  no  mesns  satisfadoiy  that  be  €>» 
blisbed  a  conaecticm  between  these  wigam  and  Hm  ii« 
which  thqr  were  intended  to  repreamt 

Ibe  Ami  de  I'Epfe  commenced  1^  wtA  by  wdeaw 
ing  to  perfect  a  language  of  methodized  aigaa  as  eaoic* 
and  accurate  as  the  spoken  language  of  a  uigbly  civuuec 
rountiy.   He  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  had  onl; 
do  this  to  reduce  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  a  us 
translation.   He  ^prars  to  have  lost  sight  of  tbe  ^ 
he  had  minds  to  cultivate  and  to  fill  with  kuowled^ 
that  without  this  cultivation  the  mere  knowledge  of  vort:^ 
the  tnoslation  of  w^,iD^j|i^o^4|e.n«..;- 
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bito  vnting,  'mold  be  but  klionr  lost  When  be  jj;ave  hi* 
pupib  signs  for  words,  be  imagined  that  with  the  ugns  be 
pjve  tbem  ideas,  but  be  only  gave  them  words.  In  ao 
ijuirinfir  a  second  language,  thoae  who  already  possesB  one 
bave  at  command  a  comparative  grammar  wbioh  infiurms 
them  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  vaJue  of  certain  words  in 
certain  connections  with  othera ;  but  the  deaf  have  no  such 
idvantage ;  their  natural  and  uncultivated  language — ges- 
ture— is  powerless  for  everything  but  the  expression  of 
their  most  ordinary  wants ;  thev  Have  no  separation  of  their 
deas  into  classes,  such  as  produce  the  parts  of  speech  in 
more  perfectly  formed  languages.  Adelun^  mentions  the 
nhabitants  of  the  oountries  on  the  Asiatic  continent  ati 
laving* but  one  sound  to  eigaify  JojffiU,  Joy,  to  rejoice; 
ind  that  through  all  persons,  moods,  and  tenses.  The  mere 
■adical  ideas  are  set  down  together,  the  connecting  links 
nust  be  guessed  at  They  form  plurals  as  children  do, 
either  by  repetition,  as  tree,  tree,  or  by  adding  the  words 
ntich  or  nther,  as  tree  muck,  tree  other.  Milhridates,  v.  i 
)■  1 8.  Thus  it  is  with  the  naturally  deaf,  the  i«dical  idea 
a  all  that  their  gestural  language  is  capable  of  expressing 
intil  modified  by  those  arbitrarv  forms  of  speech  wmch  are 
he  accessories  of  every  polished  language. 

An  example  of  the  mode  of  communication  which  the 
\bb£  de  I'Ept^e  adopted  may  be  taken  from  his  work.  M. 
.■inguet  had  observed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  demi- 
mtomatons.  The  Abb£  addressed  him,  and  a  short  time 
ifter  Linguet  visited  the  Abb£  and  his  pupils.  *  I  requested 
lim.'  says  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^  *  to  propose  at  bis  &ncy, 
erne  abstract  ideas  to  be  delivered  by  methodical  signs  to 
he  deaf  and  dumb.  As,  out  of  oompliment,  referred 
he  choice  to  me,  I  addressed  him  to  this  effect: — "  Intel- 
ect,  intellfictual,  intelligent,  intelligence,  intelligibility, 
ntellisible,  umntelUgible,  intelligibly,  unintelligtl^,  unin- 
elh gibility  :  here  are  nine  won£  all  generated  from  'in- 
cllect.'  toM  expressed  by  distinct  methodical  signs.  Com- 
prehensible, incomprehensible,  eomprehemibly,  inconwre- 
lensibly ;  Conceivable,  inconceivable,  inconceivably ;  Idea, 
masinaiion,  imaginable,  unimaginable;  Faith,  credence, 
redible,  credibly;  incredible,  increduloue,  incredtdity : 
icre,  learned  sir,  is  a  cluster  of  abstract  ideas,  which  shall 
>e  left  to  your  option."  After  some  further  little  contest  of 
uli'.eneas,  he  selectetl  tbe  word  uninteUigibility,  doubtless 
conceiving  it  of  greater  difficulty  than  the  rest  It  was 
nstantly  rendered  to  the  pupil  and  written  down.  While 
te  was  viewing  it  with  eyes  of  amazement  I  thus  resumed: 
'  Barely  to  produce  the  word  you  speciSed,  learned  sir,  is  a 
aere  nothing.  I  will  now  unfold  to  you  the  means  taken 
o  prompt  it  by  methodical  signs  j  tbe  exposition  will  not 
tetain  you  long.  Five  of  these  signs  were  fully  sufficient 
o  designate  the  word ;  and  you  saw  with  what  celerity  they 
cci-e  given.  I'he  first  signifies  'not  an  external  but  an 
nteinal  action the  second, '  of  reading  the  mind,  that  is 
exhibiting  the  disposition  of  apprehending  the  things  pro- 
mised to  it ;'  the  third  announces  *  the  possibility  of  this  di»- 
)osition,'  whence  arises  the  appropriate  noun-adjective, 
ntetligible;  which,  being  a  concrete  quality,  is  converted 
nto  the  abstract  by  a  fourth  sign,  forming  tntelligibility ; 
ind  a  fifth  sira  being  added  for  negation,  unintmigibiltty 
s  produced."  By  this  and  other  examples  M.  Liiwuet  was 
convinced  that  his  exraession  was  ituujeurate  and  incon- 
liderate;  but  we  need  not  follow  out  the  examination 
which  the  pupils  underwent  in  his  presence.  We  have 
{uoted  this  example  in  ordv  to  show  the  mechanical 
lature  of  methodical  signs.  That  these  signs  were  well 
rualified  for  dictation  of  words  was  sufficiently  proved  in 
he  Abb£*s  experience,  but  the  words  might  be  produced  by 
he  pupil  from  the  signs  of  the  teacher  without  their  being 
inderstood,  just  as  an  ordinary  schoolboy,  unused  to  Latin 
ixeiTises,  might,  from  the  dictation  of  his  teacher,  produce 
ncamples  without  understanding  a  single  idea  which  they 
nntained.  These  remarks  are  not  made  without  somo 
reservation;  the  Abb£  professed  to  teach  the  meanings 
which  the  signs  and  words  were  to  represent ;  but  why  did 
he  not  use  the  words  only,  withodt  takmg  his  pnpUi  through 
a  double  mental  process? 

Herein  is  the  great  imperfection  of  tbe  system  of  metho- 
dical signs,  yet  all  his  operations  were  not  controlled  by  this 
peculiar  system,  and,  when  it  was  possible,  tbe  Abbi  made 
use  of  the  natural  signs  used  by  the  deaf-mutes  themselves, 
and  interwove  them  with  others  of  his  own  composition. 
Thus,  in  distinguishing  gender,  he  saya,  'The  gender  is 
explained  by  putting  our  hand  to  our  hatfi»r  the  masculine. 


and  to  the  ear,  the  part  to  whidi  a  fomsle's  head-Ami  «i- 

tends,  for  the  feminine.*  In  tbe  English  institution  the 
hand  is  placed  to  tbe  beard  to  denote  the  masculine,  and 
drawn  along  the  foreheaiL  in  alliision  to  the  parting  of  the 
hair,  for  the  feminine.  The  following  is  die  generally-re- 
ceived sign  for  singular  and  plural :  '  The  elevation  of  the 
right  thumb  designates  tbe  singular,  the  motion  of  several 
fingers  the  plural.*  Tbe  following  is  also  good  ■  '  To  ex- 
press doubt  we  turn  our  head  to  the  right  s  yes,  and  to  the 
left,  a  no  ;  which  of  tbe  two  will  take  place  we  cannot  tell ; 
we  shall  know  only  by  the  event'  Many  similar  examples 
might  be  adduced :  how  superics  are  these  to  '  twirling  two 
fingers  round  each  other  wMe  declining,  that  is,  whife  de- 
scending from  the  first  to  the  sixth,*  to  s^ify  the 'term 
com;  or  '  the  left  hand  undw  the  right  for  the  noun-sub- 
stuitiTe,'  and  *  the  right  under  the  left  fx  the  adjective, 
will  be  readily  perceived. 

We  do  not  regard  the  success  of  the  Abb£  de  I'Epee  as 
complete,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  be  pursued  his  methods 
with  opemiess  and  candour,  and  with  tbe  single  desire  of 
promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
deaf  and  duinb.  Heinicke  of  Leipzig,  and  P£reire  of  Paris, 
must  be  r^;arded  as  his  rivals,  but  he  invited  them  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  varioiis  systems,  which  they 
declined.  While  the  good  Abb^  with  that  frankness  wh^n 
formed  a  beautifbl  ^ture  in  his  character,  solicited  the 
examination  and  the  judgment  of  the  learned  upon  his 
methods,  his  rivals  shrouded  their  jnvceedings  under  a  veil 
of  mystery.  The  Abbi  devoted  his  lifo  and  whole  fortune, 
excepting  a  bare  sunplv  for  his  own  wants,  to  the  service  of 
the  class  whom  he  mq  taken  undn  his  protection.  P^ire 
refused  to  disclose  bis  methods  except  for  a  large  recom- 
pense; and  Heinicke,  in  addition  to  receiving  payment 
nom  the  rich,  had  four  hundred  crowns  annually  allowed 
him  by  the  grand  duke  of  Saxony.  Both  these  persons 
made  the  art  they  professed  an  interested  speculation ;  tbe 
Abh6  de  I'Ep^  only  tolerated  the  rich— he  was  proud  of 
being  the  instructor  of  the  indigent.  His  successor,  the 
Ahbc  Sicard,  carried  forward  the  principles  of  De  I'Ep^ : 
he  instructed  his  pupils  in  the  elements  of  composition,  a 
branch  of  their  education  comparatively  new,  and  in  which 
Sicard  most  completely  evinced  his  superiority  over  bis 
master.  Sicsrd  at  first  conducted  a  school  at  Bindeanx; 
on  the  death  of  the  Abb6  de  I'Bp^^  Sicard  was  called  to  fill 
his  place  at  ^ris.  The  philosophical  opinions  and  pene- 
trating vjows  which  Sicard  maintained  and  practisea  are 
well  developed  in  his  '  Cours  dlnstruction  d'un  Sourd- 
Muet*  in  which  is  developed  the  plan  on  which  he  con- 
ducted the  education  of  his  celebrated  pupil  Massieu.  He 
followed  the  leading  principles  of  De  TEpee,  particularly  in 
employing  methodical  signs  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
of  instruction ;  he  considered  well  the  nature  of  language, 
and  by  his  clear  and  analytical  methods  of  sensible  illustra- 
tion, lie  contrived  to  make  tbe  leading  principles  of  gram- 
mar fomiliar  to  his  pupils.  In  the  latter  years  of  Sicard's 
practice  he  thought  more  fovourably  of  articulation,  as  a 
means  of  rapid  communication  between  master  and  pupil, 
than  he  had  done  at  tbe  commencement  of  his  career.  The 
Baron  Degfirando  saya  oi  his  most  popular  work,  *  When 
we  read  the  "  Conn  d'Instouction  d'un  Sourd-MueV' ve 
almost  bney  that  we  are  reading  a  kind  of  philostqihicsl  ro- 
mance. It  borrows  its  forms, and  creates  a  similar  interest; 
we  find  in  it  something  of  the  romance  of  the  Arabian 
Theophail  (Ze  PhilosoMte  Autodidactique)  \  something 
which  appears  borrowed  fVom  the  pictures  of  Buffon*  the 
statue  of  Condillac  and  the  Emilius  of  Rousseau ;  it  is  a 
soul  which  has  hitherto  slumbered,  which  awakes ;  a  hitherto 
darkened  mind,  which  opens  to  the  light;  an  intelligent 
life,  which  b^ins  to  develop  itself  amid  a  variety  of  scenes, 
to  the  voice  of  the  instructor ;  it  is  a  kind  of  savage,  strange 
to  our  customs,  who  is  initiated  into  our  ideas,  our  know- 
ledge, and  at  the  same  time  into  our  language.  The  Abb6 
Sicard  enlarges  npmi  each  of  these  progressive  stages,  and 
he  spreads  over  them  the  diann  of  a  drama ;  he  paints  with 
warmth  the  uneertafaities  and  the  joys  of  tiie  master  and 
the  pupil :  and  he  sueoeeds  in  thus  showing,  in  an  animated 
picture^  deflnitions  and  processes  which  appear  the  most 
iMrren  in  their  nature ;  ne  gives  a  shape  to  the  most  ab- 
stract notions;  it  might  be  said  that  the  Abb£  Sicard  is 
ib»painteri^»yntaXtmHtiBpoet<^gnmtnar,  This  work 
went  through  several  editions,  and  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  it  for  it  is  not  to  the  deaf  and  dui^lMdone  ihai^A 
may  be  profitable.* 
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or  the  Theorie  des  Signes,*  a  voA  founded  on  the  prln- 
ciples  of  the  AVbi  IHS^,  we  osfi  only  give  a  fltint 
flkatrfa.  It  is  ft  kind  of  dictionary,  in  vfaieli  the  expreflsions 
nf  the  fuee,  and  the  attitndefl  of  me  bodvi  ^  the  communi- 
cation of  certain  ideas,  are  described,  llie  arrangement  is 
not  the  ordiDary  alphabetical  form  of  a  dictionary,  but  a 
kind  of  iMieal  order  '  more  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  growth  and  expansion  of  ideas.'  The  work 
is  dirided  into  tweive  classes  of  things,  adopting  in  each 
class  an  alphabetical  ordef  eraresponding  to  the  French 
language.   These  classes  are  arranged  as  follows:-^ 

I.  Signs  of  names  of  the  most  common  objects,  sba  snch 
as  oome  under  observation  during  in&ntile  years ;  these 
are  the  parts  of  the  body,  clothing,  fbod,  beverages,  a  town 
and  it«  parts. 

3.  Vegetables,  comprising  fbrest-trees,  shrubs,  frnit-trees, 
culinary  Tefnetables,  medicinal  herbs,  wild  plants,  &c. 

3.  Mineius— gold,  silver,  copper,  biass,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
fee. 

4.  Of  man — ages  of  man,  relationships,  school,  institu- 
tion, coRege,  nSicers,  domestics  and  servants  of  a  house, 
tradespeop^, mechanics,  merchants;  the  liberal  arts;  titles, 
dignities  in  towns,  cities,  and  states,  and  their  functions ; 
terms  of  war;  ecclesiastics,  and  monastio  fionctlonaries. 

i.  Of  God,  angels,  saints. 

6.  Of  the  elements,  of  flefy,  luminons,  a«d  watery  me- 
teors; the  ftrmameot,  earth,  cardinal  pointi^  signs  of  the 
aodiac. 

7.  Psrts  of  thtf  worU  i  names  of  nations,  empires,  king- 
4o-tM,  republics,  capita  ,  principal  islands,  &c. 

8.  Numbers,  measures,  treignta,  time,  money,  exchanges, 
commerce. 

'9.  Organic  ^tfahties  of  man!;  abstract  organic  qualities  of 
man  \  mahdiea  of  the  body. 

10.  Qualities  of  mattnf ;  sttdi  is  strike  the  senses  of  man, 
dimensions,  riiepes,  surfhees,  extent,  quantity,  linei;  angla. 

II.  Fhyirical  actions  of  mok,  sneh  as  are  expresked  by 
verbs. 

13.  IntellecttMl  ana  moral  at^ons  of  n3a»  exprefsed  by 

verbs,  Aonns,  a^ectives,  and  adverbs. 

These  are  the  divisiona  Sicardf  adopted  ttiT  his  nomencla- 
ttfre,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  volumes 
comprising  the  work,  the  latter  portion  of  ithieh  is  purely 
grammatical :  in  it  (he  dil^en'C  parts  of  speech  are  cOd- 
sidei<ed  not  only  under  a  general  view,  but  under  certain 
divisibUB  which  indicate  tmir  value,  and  assimSnte  those 
which  bear  a  relationship  to  each  other ;  thus  adverbs  of 
manner,  nntidfer,  ofphee,  ot  quantity,  of  quality,  at  in- 
ierro^ation,  of  e0lrAiation  and  negation,  of  time,  of  doubt 
and  mquiry,  and  of  eomparitort,  ate  distinctly  and  sepa- 
rately treated  of.  Without  questioning  wh«tb.er  the  classi- 
fication adopted  in  Ae  twelve  ^vigionsof  tbe  'Theory  of 
Signs'  be  the  besl^  we  may  see'  iu  such  a  classification  the 
Itind  of  gradatSons  needAtl  fcr  supplying  the  deaf  with  an 
extensive  nomenclature ;  and  though  few  instrucfots  would 
make  the  work  a  practibal  one,  so  fer  as  to  odcipt  the  system 
of  methodic^  signs  there  developed ;  yet,  as  tt  text-book,  it 
unfolds  a  plan  which  any  t'eacher  may  modify  according  to 
his  own  views.  We  thint:  the  work  is  less  vrilued  than  it 
deserves  to  be,  for  as  signs  will,  to  a  certarn  extent,  be 
always-  in  use  among  t9\e  it»t  and  dumb,  especially  in  those 
inatitutiona  where  ttiey  are  educated,  die  thcoty  of  signs 
would-be  ftnind  of  great  use  as  a  work  of  reference  to  all 
teaehen.  We  need'  not  panegyrike  the  Ahb£  Sieard ;  his 
exertsons  for  die  deaf  d.na  dumb  are  well  Irnown  in  this 
country,  which-  he  visited  during  the  politics;!  troubles  of 
France  in  1813;  his  merits  are  acknowledg^sd  wherever 
the  education  of  thtJ  deaf  is  pursued.  We  havo  sometimes 
been  surprised'  that  the  '  Cours  d'lnstruction  d*'Un  Sourd- 
Muet*  has  not  been-  translated  into  our  langua.ge.  Inde- 
pendent of  its  novelty  and  interest  as  connected  with  its 
more  immedlbfe  dbsign,  its  gradual  unfolding  <)f  a  great 
mind  involved' in  moral  and  intellectual' dtirkness,  by  a  me- 
t^faysieiui  of  high  endowments,  presents  some  in  teresting 
psychological-  iacts  iirtiich-  would  make  it  servit-eable  in 
geneal  ^Vication':  the  illusttbtiona  of  language  dnd  the 
development  of  ideas  are  just  such  as  an  accotitplished 
and'Uwy  teacher  would  desire  to  plaiie  beft««  his  p  upila  to 
sasiat  in  oonv^ing  to  thdr  mittds  a  just  estimation  of  the 
value  of  words  and  the  knowledge  whieh  they  serve  to 
impart. 

Bi  Bnglandi  after  the  titne  of  Bul«».  Wallifl,  ISbiwofa, 
and  Dd^mo.      art  slumherad  fa  mttiyyiNfftt  Itmbi 


retived  by  Hebry  Baker,  tbe  naturalist  and  nkzosconie- 
observer,  who  taught  dumb  persons  to  speak,  and  of  whrs 
it  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  he  once  *  giH 
him  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published  ;*  hr>  howfrer 
kept  the  plan  he  followed  secret.  Of  the  extent  of  bii^  m- 
cess  we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  said  that  the  nam»?i  ti 
some      the  jBrst  families  in  the  land  are  among  those  cf 
his  scholars.  [Bakeb,  Hbnry.]    About  the  year  I76E. 
Thomas  Braidwood  had  an  academy  at  Bdinburgh,  where 
be  taught  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  cured  iinpedim«nti  iz 
Uie  speech.  He  professedly  pursued  the  plan  of  I>r.  WaUi>. 
as  developed  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  Artin; 
latirni  was  therefore  the  chief  Instrument  of  instmctit° 
and  the  principal  medium  of  communication  between 
pupil  and  teacher.    In  17S3  Braidwood  removed  bis  teh^i. 
to  Haekney,  where  he  enjoyed  for  many  y»r«  a  deserrei 
reputation  for  his  suceessfhl  application  of  the  dis<t)ven~ 
of  his  predecessors.  |3aAiDwooD.]  Under  him  the  1r:-. 
i>r.  Watson  became  acquainted  with  those  principles  «M 
he  brought  to  much  greater  perfection  than  his  predecc-^ 
and  developed  in  his  work  on  the  'Instruction  (-f  -fx 
Deaf  and  Dumb,*  and  which  be  practised  during  his  or; 
superintendence  of  the  Asylum  in  Kent  Road,  Londr-^ 
Indeed  Dr.  Watson  was  to  Mr.  Braidwood  what  Sicard 
to  De  rEp£e ;  the  disciples  in  each  instance  gave  sol  •!.:> 
and  permanence  to  the  systems  of  their  respective  ma■^:t.^ 
The  primary  instruments  by  which  the  deaf  and  dun- 
are  now  generally  taught,  are  tpaech,  including  artint'^ 
Hon  and  reading  on  the  lips;  and  natural  or  imiiati'r 
signs.   By  these  a  communication  more  or  less  direct  nv 
be  established  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  T:r 
subordinate  auxiliaries  are  writing,  pictures,  methid': 
item,  and  dactylology;  the  last  ma^  be  syUabie,  an  ez- 
ployed  1^  M.  P^reire,  or  »i§nografiktc,  as  employed  by  M 
Recoing,  of  IVoyea,  in  flie  education  of  his  deaf  and  di:n- 
son.   ^  this  gentleman,  itencgrt^ahy,  in  its  wider  stzs'. 
was  also  made  available  with  success.   We  have  seen  ib 
arttdcial  articulation  was  among  the  earliest  means  re*^r*- 
to  as  a  medium  of  communication.    Ponce,  Bonet,  W  - :  ■ 
Vpn  Helifiont,  Amman,   Amoldi,   Heinicke,   P'-r  > 
Ernffud,  Deschamps,  Baker,  Braidwood,  and  Dr.  W  : 
son,  used  their  pupils  to  understand  the  speech  of  o'.hv-- 
and  to  speak  themselves-  The  great  advantage  of  ?p.* 
Is  that  it  is  the  readiest  method  of  intercourse  !■ 
t^een  teacher  and  pupil.    In  teaching  tbe  (Iccf  "■ 
dumb,  the  first  olgect  in  view  a  to  impart  to  him  the  !. 
guage  of  his  country,  the  second  is  grounded  on  tlii-: 
111  his  mind  with  mtellectual,  moral,  and  r^gious  tr^ 
These  two  ol^ecta  are  ^;eiierally  made  to  accompany 
other;  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  easy  langn  : 
femiliarites  him  with  the  use  of  language,  and  the  f\ 
cises  in  speech  are  made  the  vehicle  of  valuable  knowle-^ 
In  teaching  vocal  sounds  to  the  deaf,  the  eye  and  the  st-r- 
of  touch  are  chiefly  employed ;  the  letters  of  the  alfhs'. 
are  classified ;  the  sounds  that  )are  labial,  dentaL  lu-:g-:  ■ 
guttural,  nasal,  and  those  ifhieh  are  combinations  of  nr 
more  of  these,  are  taken  in  such  an  order  that  tbe  f  - 
may  discern  difforences  in  their  similarities,  and  in  soo-e . 
stances  the  organs  of  speech  are  shown,  b^  means  of  dr:« 
ings,  in  ttw  requited  positkms  for  the  emission  of  rer.:- 
sounds. 

The  open  mouth,  the  widening  lips,  and  part  of  ** 
tongue,  may  be  shown  in  the  pronuneution  of  a,  the  nr 
closed  lips,  hiding  both  tongue  and  teeth  in  a ;  in  i  - 
compression  of  the  lips  can  be  accurately  shown,  an<I 
labial-nasal  sound  m,  may  be  said  to  be  exhibited  tr 
closed  lips,  and  by  a  line  of  dots  to  show  the  emission  o; 
through  the  nostrils.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  *:  ■ 
such  drawltigs  are  ehitffly  usefhl  in  ihowing  the  po!«-' 
of  the  organs. 

Accompanying  the  exereise,  the  pupil  must  be  ma^ie 
notice  the  extmial  organs  of  speech  in  his  teacher.  ' 
the  vibration  -with  his  o*n  hand  which  sound  create* 
the  trachea,  and  also  to  feel  those  emissions  of  breath  « ■ 
are  saused  by  the  production  of  certain  sounds.  U>^ 
be  made  to  imitate  such  utteranoes;  and  by  the  ex--.'  - 
of  patieftce  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  .  - . 
nm^  chiefly  directed  to  those  little  arts  which  tvfer  t 
m«ehani»m  of  speech,  and  patience  that  will  not  br  : 
ciouraged  by  repeated  flulures,  the  pupil  will  surtv^  ^ 
imitatii^  what  he  observes,  and  in  time  he  wiU  om-i:.' 
what  is  required.    In  Wilkins's  '  Bss^  itovards  s,  ^ 
Cbttacttt'  then  is  »,|jiesi%«<M^^Kof  the  c-f 
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Tor  producing;  vocal  sounds,  which  may  he  consulted  with 
ulvontage,  though  not  ia  every  instance  accurate.  While 
t  pupil  is  engaged  in  actjuirin^  the  articulated  sounds  he 
Qiay  also  be  employed  in  writing  the  letters  which  they 
indicate,  and  in  learning  their  shapes  hy  the  eye ;  he  may 
ilso  be  initiated  in  the  manual  alphabet  It  appears  de- 
sirable that  a  system  of  syllabic  articulation  should  be  in- 
vented for  the  deaf ;  it  would  render  the  combinations  of 
iounds  more  easy  than  at  present,  assimilating  them  more 
vith  spoken  language.  In  Edgeworth's  '  Practical  Educa- 
don*  the  consequence  of  teachiog  hearing  ehildren  alpha- 
aetic  sounds  i»  ftui  exhibited.  A  efaila  having  learned 
the  alphabet,  and  having  to  read  the  words  Here  »  some 
ippie  pie,  would,  it  is  fairly  enough  suggested,  pronounce 
[fius :  Aeheare  iet  esoeme  apepele  pewie.  This  ts  not  ex- 
iggerated ;  with  hearing  children,  constant  reading  corrects 
he  tendency;  hut  numerous  ins^nces  of  this  nature  must 
ind  do  occur  among  the  deaf,  who  in  many  cases  retain 
:he  first  impressions  they  receive  as  to  the  sounds  of  let- 
ers.  The  medley  of  sounds  which  we  heard  a  deaf  person 
jroduce  on  attempting  to  utter  the  word  j^reyAoun</ a  short 
ime  ago  convinced  us  that  a  syllabic  arrangement  of 
luunds  would,  if  practicable,  be  accompanied  with  many 
iilvantages.  Of  late  year*,  artificial  wticulation,  with  or 
viil)out  the  exercise  of  reading  from  the  lips  of  a  speaker, 
las  come  almost  into  general  favour  in  the  institutiouB  for 
:he  deaf.  At  the  Lonoon  Asylum  it  has  always  occupied 
t  prominent  place;  it  has  Men  most  succegsfully  intro- 
luced  at  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris;  it  is  also  em- 
itpyed  at  Qroningen,  at  Oudenabei^  at  Quedlinhourgh,  at 
Breslau,  at  Gmiind,  at  Pforzheim,  at  Zurich,  at  Sleswig, 
It  Leipzig,  at  Munich,  and  at  many  other  institutions, 
inder  the  charge  of  eminent  teachers.  Not  many  of  the 
irovincial  institutions  of  this  kingdom  make  tpeech  an 
fbject  of  the  first  importance  \  the  principals  of  such  insti- 
uttons  generally  are  convinced  of  its  value  as  a  vehicle  for 
ho  transmission  of  knowledge,  but  do  not  make  use  of  it, 
;hietly  on  account  of  its  occupying  more  time  than  can  be 
^ven  to  it,  where  a  laige  number  of  pupils  reijuire  atten- 
ion,  and  where  the  funos  will  not  support  a  sufiicient  num> 
ler  of  instructors  to  enable  them  to  teaob  it  ^bctually. 
)f  its  v.ilue  as  a  rapid  mode  of  communioation,  after  the 
icquirement  is  gained,  the  mstructon  of  our  country  are 
veil  satisfied;  and  it  is  partially  taught  at  the  institutions 
)f  Manchester  and  Exeter,  At  the  London  Institution 
ome  of  the  pupils  articulate  not  unpleasantly  ;  their  read- 
ng  is  monotonous,  but  their  animation  in  ordinary  oonver- 
lations,  especially  on  subjects  of  interest  to  them,  gives  a 
ipecies  of  natural  tone  and  emphasis  to  what  they  s^. 

Another  primary  auxiliary  in  the  eduoation  of  deaf- 
nutos  is  that  modification  of  the  language  of  gesture 
sailed  natural  signs.  In  this  language  the  deaf  and  dumb 
ake  great  pleasure ;  if  unrestrained,  it  would  be  their  only 
node  of  communication  with  each  other ;  and  they  appear 
.0  find  in  its  resources  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  life  and 
brce  to  their  ideas.  The  quick  changes  of  countenance 
vhioh  they  exhibit,  the  si«rkling  eyes,  the  lighted-ui>  fea- 
;ares,  the  sarcasms,  the  sensibilities  thus  exprewed;  the 
:ransitioiu  '  from  gmve  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'  all 
UthAiUy  portrayed  in  the  ever-vairing  index  of  their 
nind,  speak  at  onoe  in  favour  of  this  language  as  the 
ruest  mirror  of  their  thoughts,  hopes,  wishes,  and  feelings, 
uid  inform  us  that  this  language  is  nature's  most  perfect, 
nust  expressive  interpreter.  To  this  rude  though  powerful 
node  of  intercourse,  which  all  the  deaf  possess  in  a  higher 
ir  lower  degree,  those  who  are  more  intelligent  add  signs 
if  description,  by  which  they  are  able  to  explain  facts  and 
ircumstances  which  have  been  brought  under  their  obser- 
vation. The  teacher  takes  advantage  of  this  method  of 
nmmunication  to  add  to  thtur  stores  of  knowledge,  to  en- 
■ich  and  extend  the  sphere  of  their  thoughts,  to  give  them 
lew  food  for  the  mental  operations,  all  of  which  saxf  be 
Lcc^mplished  during  the  time  that  words  and  the  language 
3f  their  country  is  imparted  to  them.  Thus  a  eonventional 
language  is  formed  which  assists  in  their  intelleetnal  cul- 
ture, iuereaiai  their  hajipiness,  and  shows  tbem  in  some 
legree  the  connoxion  which  exists  between  themselves  and 
the  objects  by  whidi  they  are  surrounded.  In  man^  insti- 
tutions this  use  is  made  of  signs:  new  knowledge  is  most 
effectually  eomiUunicated  hy  their  aid.  The  sixteenth  re- 
port of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
famishes  an  example  df  which  we  can  avail  owrseWes  to 
tbov  the  great  bsDeAt  of  sigaa*  ia  the  hnsiwsss  irf  niBtnie* 


tion.  The  naiural  signs  for  the  words  in  which  the  sense 
of  the  sentence  is  comprised  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader.  *  Let  it  be  supposed  that  an  instructor  should  wish 
to  produce  the  following  sentence :  "  A  horse  runs  away 
with  a  boy,  throws  him  of£,  and  kills  him."  It  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  such  a  combination  of  circumstances 
would  occur  at  the  moment,  and  thus  enable  him  to  take 
his  pupils  to  the  window  and  point  them  out.  He  must 
have  recourse,  then,  to  signs.  It  is  immaterial  what  selec- 
tion of  place  and  circumstance  is  made,  provided  only  that 
the  &ots  to  be  enunciated  are  clear  ana  promineuL  The 
scene  of  the  occurrence  may  be  laid  in  the  city.  The  boy 
is  riding  slowly  along,  stuing  at  the  multitude  al  new 
objects  which  meet  hu  view,  and  wholly  forgetAil  of  his 
horse.  Suddenly  a  military  com[Any  appears  from  a  cross- 
street,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  The  horse 
becomes  frightened  and  beyond  control :  he  ^hes  through 
the  street  at  a  furious  rate.  Tho  boy  clings  to  the  saddle, 
but  is  at  length  thrown  with  violence  on  the  pavement. 
Tlie  blood  is  seen  spouting  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 
People  gather  around  and  raise  him  up.  They  feel  hii 
pulse ;  but  it  has  ceased,  and  the  breath  of  life  is  gone 
the  boy  is  dead.  During  this  description,  the  class  are 
looking  most  intently  on  the  instructor.  Every  eye  is 
fixed,  and  every  countenance  fiiU  of  exinressioo.  Be  has 
now  obtained  every  thine  for  whidi  he  laboured.  Thar 
ideas  and  notions  of  the  not  are  as  clear  and  explicit  as  his 
own ;  and  it  only  remains  to  express  tbam  by  written  lan- 
guage. To  imagine,  as  some  have  dime,  that  this  piooeas 

writing  is  a  translation  of  signs  into  language,  is  wholly 
erroneous.  It  is  no  more  a  translation  than  the  same  ex- 
preaBi<si  of  a  speaking  child  would  be,  when  the  casualty 
should  actually  occur.*  To  this  we  wiU  only  add,  that  ths 
rapidity  with  which  such  a  descriotion  is  conveyed  to  the 
pupils  is  inconceivably  great,  ana  takes  very  little  longer 
than  the  communication  of  the  occurrence  vocally,  in  its 
diortast  form.  But  the  disadvantage  attending  such  a  mode 
of  intercourse,  when  a  language  has  to  be  taught,  is  not 
recompensed  by  its  rapidity,  as  the  words  and  the  syntax 
of  spoken  languages  are  not  employed  in  such  descriptions ; 
the  pupils  are  consequently  1^  ignorant  of  the  grammatical 
construction  of  sentoiceB.  It  is  therefore  found  necessary 
to  unite  natunil  and  descriiitive  signs  with  writing  or  dac- 
tylology, m  the  use  of  whiob  the  idiom  of  the  maternal 
language  is  preserved.  Most  of  the  English  and  American 
institutions  employ  the  signs  we  have  described ;  this 
auxiliary  is  also  employed  at  Paris,  at  Yverdun,  at  Vienna, 
Toulouse,  Nancy,  Besan^on,  BachteleOi  Pisa,  and  at  several 
other  institutions.  Mimic  signs  will  always  possess  this 
advantage  to  the  deaf  over  every  other  mode  of  intercourse, 
that  they  present  to  them  a  lively  picture,  in  which  Acts 
and  circumatonaes  nan  be  oonstantly  and  instantaneously 
reproduced ;  they  address  themselves  immediately  to  their 
perceptive  powers,  and  lead  them  intuitively,  and  by  a 
direct  process,  to  form  just  connexions  and  conclusions; 
wlule  our  eonventional  tongues,  whether  addressed  to  them 
by  articulation,  by  writing,  or  by  daoQrlokwy,  act  upon  tliem 
by  the  circuitous  paths  ^  sMouatioD,  and  the  banit  which 
they  long  follow  w  oonverting  our  language  into  their  own. 

One  important  inttuenoe  which  toe  minie  language 
exercises  on  the  intelleaual  development  of  the  dm  has 
yet  to  be  noticed.  This  results  &om  its  employment 
among  themselves.  Much  of  the  knowledge  which  the 
younger  pupils  of  an  institution  obtain  is  through  this 
medium.  The  lessons  of  the  teacher  for  many  months 
have  less  influence  on  the  nunda  of  his  pupils  than  the 
intercourse  with  their  associates.  This  is  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  bringing  up  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  public  rather 
than  in  private  schools.  Independent  of  the  stores  of 
knowledge  which  an  assemblage  of  deaf-mutes  bring  from 
the  districts  in  which  tbey  have  lived,  the  fmits  ^  their 
personal  observati(m  and  expnicnce,  the  events  that  have 
occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  institution,  particidarly  as 
tb^  bear  upm  actual  oeeonmiees,  are  handed  down  ij 
mnnio  and  descriptive  signs  from  one  geneiatKU  to  theu 
suecessoTS ;  and  a  very  vuuable  and  available  store  of  int^< 
ligence  is  thus  presuve^  which  at  the  same  time  eonwi- 
butes  to  the  formation  td  character  and  fkmibarises  the 
pupil  with  the  use  of  this  species  of  language.  Respecting 
methodicai  dgru  we  need  add  nethingto  what  has  already 
been  saidof£e  method  of  the  Abbis  De  rBpfeandSicaid. 
We  think  they  are  not  much  used  at  the  |i^eHt  time.iB 
the  education  of  deaf  mute..     Digitized  by  C^^glC 
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ft  lias  been  Rtated  that  the  other  aids  employed-  in  deve- 
loping the  minds  of  the  deaf  are  subordinate  to  those  vhieh 
have  nov  engaged  our  attention.  Writing  is  employed  in 
all  institutions ;  it  is  an  art  which  is  soon  acquired  suffi- 
ciency well  for  all  school  purposes.  At  first  it  engages  the 
attention  of  the  pupils,  while  they  endeavour  to  form  ou 
^eir  slates  thme  combinations  of  letters,  the  meaning  of 
which  has  been  conveyed  to  th«m  ;  and  thus  it  relieves  the 
teacher  and  employs  a  new  set  of  faculties  in  the  pupils. 
This  slow  but  permanent  repetition  of  their  lesson  assists 
m  fixing  the  forms  of  words,  and  the  matter  conveyed  by 
them,  in  their  minds.  At  a  later  stage,  it  exercises  similar 
influences  upon  them  in  a  h^|;her  degree,  and  it  is,  besides, 
the  instrument  by  which  they  give  permanency  to  their 
thoughts  aAd  obsOTBtitms  in  those  eo^poaition*  which  form 
an  impotant  exercise  m  these  seminaries.  It  is  also  the 
medium  to  which  they  chiefly  hove  recourse  among 
stran^iers,  and  among  their  friends,  if  they  flad  their  arti- 
culation is  imperfect,  and  their  s^ns  are  not  welt  under- 
stood. 

Daetylolngy  is  another  auxiliary  in  almost  universal  use. 
For  a  more  particular  view  of  the  utility  and  value  of  this 
instrument  of  instruction  we  refer  to  the  article  Dac- 
tylology. 

Pictures  and  the  art  <ff  dramng  are  valuable  helos  at 
the  commencement  of  instruction.  A  collection  of  all  ob- 
jecta  cannot  be  made,  nor  can  objeute  be  so  conveniently 
referred  to  as  representations  of  them.  Either  by  reference 
to  pictures  or  r«il  objects,  the  first  lessons  are  conveyed  to 
the  deaf,  and  they  impart  an  iDterest  to  the  ewrdies  which 
no  other  means  coola  supply.  To  those  who  have  not  well 
considered  the  subject,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  much 
of  language  can  be  represented  by  a  graduated  series  of 
engravings,  or  even  by  the  rude  sketches  which  a  teacher 
can  draw  upon  his  tablet  whenever  th^  are  wanted,  to 
elucidate  the  subject  which  he  is  desirous  to  impr^  on 
the  minds  of  his  pupils.  In  the  work  of  Bfibian,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sicard  (Manuel  d^EnaeignemerU  Pratique  des 
Sourdt-Mueta).  the  pictorial  art  is  employed  to  exemplify 
substantives,  their  gender  and  number,  adjectives,  the  car- 
dinal numbnrs,  fhustional  numbers,  verbs  neuter  and  active, 
personal  pronouns,  prepositions,  articles,  and  degrees  of 
comparison ;  many  other  portions  of  lai^nage  may  be  ex- 
plained by  diagrams.  Dnwing  is  thus  m  essentiu  service^ 
and  the  pupils  often  have  recourse  to  the  advantages  it  of- 
fers for  any  oommunioations  which  they  think  will  be  better 
comprehended  through  its  medium  than  others.  This  art 
is  therefore  encouraged,  and  in  many  institutiona  direct  in- 
struction is  given  to  Uie  pupils  from  an  early  period  of 
their  educatioo. 

The  auxiliaries  we  have  now  indicated  are  used  f<»r  the 
conveyance  of  aU  kinds  of  knowledge ;  in  some  branches 
of  study  one  may  have  a  preference  to  others,  from  its 
being  better  adapted  to  their  elucidation.  Thus  geography 
wA\  always  be  taught  from  maps,  geology  from  sections, 

geometry  from  diagrams ;  pictures  will  be  used  to  describe 
istorical  events ;  and  signs  will  be  in  requisition  fbr  the 
illustration  ot  the  arts  ud  trades  of  men,  as  well  as  for 
^wing  the  manners  and  customs  of  distant  nations.  Col- 
leotions  of  metals,  minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  animal 
substances,  v^etaUe  substances  are  of  the  highest  value, 
and  furnish  direct  evidence  of  properties  and  changes  which 
cannot  be  described.  It  will  even  be  necessary  occasionally 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  workshop  and  its  imple- 
ments, the  laboratory  a:nd  its  apparatus,  in  order  to  perform 
experiments,  and  to  exhibit  processes  before  their  e}'es ; 
and  while  the  excitement  prevails,  to  make  use  of  the  op- 
portunity to  communicate  not  only  knowledge,  but  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  all  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — tan- 

Cage.  Having  the  latter,  the  attractive  form  in  which 
owledge  is  presented  will  raise  in  them  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess this  alsok  and  the  object  of  the  teacher  is  fiiUy  accom- 
plished. 

The  period  allowed  for  instruction  in  the  public  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  varies  in  different  countries ; 
in  few  cases  is  it  so  short  as  in  England :  in  nearly  all  the 
continental  iDstitutions  of  celebrity  it  is  considerably 
longer.  With  us  only  five  years  in  most  instances  are 
allowed  for  the  education  of  pupils,  who  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially sustained  by  the  funds  coutributed  for  their  support 
Throughout  France.  Switzerland,  Wiirtembeig,  Sweden, 
and  Poland,  the  pupils  are  jiermitted  to  continue  six  years. 
At  the  instilutioa  of  Giomni^eii,  and  at  these  of  Copen- 


hagen and  Sleswig,the  pupils  remain  seven  or  e^ht  yean, 
at  Vienna  from  six  to  eight  yeacs ;  at  B^lin  they  ewtio:* 
from  six  to  nine  years ;  and  at  Leipzig  for  a  like  per>. 
Should  no  othtf  modification  of  the  institutions  of  Gre. 
Britain  take  place  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  a  ptf.'i 
continuance  in  them,  it  would  be  well  if  some  p^>rJ^z 
were  made  to  enable  pupils  of  superior  talent,  and  il.-j-t 
intended  for  tlie  more  liberal  arts  and  trades,  to  contisLt 
under  special  instruction,  to  qualify  them  fox  thai  iLtiut 
business,  for  a  longer  period  than  those  who  need  no  swi 
preparation.  Nearly  every  boy, may  learn  to  make  5b>«&, 
to  hew  wood,  and  to  draw  water ;  but  it  requires  a  pecLlir 
training  to  fbrm  artists,  engravers,  clerks,  carwR,  m>lc. 
lers,  am  superior  mechanics-—  arts  in  which  there  is  nottii:;: 
to  prevent  ttw  deaf  and  dumb  ficom  excelling. 

The  siilgects  on  which  instruction  is  imparted  mi 
necessarily  vary  with  the  length  time  given  to  edncstk : 
The  foUowing  plan  of  a  course  of  instruction  cannot  it 
satisfactorily  accomplished  in  less  than  six  years:  i;  h. 
however,  an  approximation  to  what  ia  attempted  in  s^cs 
of  the  British  institutions.  We  have  already  noticed  ibi 
instruments  of  teaching,  and  shall  proceed  to  mentkm  ibt 
matter  of  instruction  and  its  division  with  regard  tD  line 
which  is  assumed  to  be  pret^  nearly  what  is  actuallj  i. 
complisfaed.  With  regard  to  a  sixth  year,  were  our  tibi 
tutions  so  modified  as  to  enable  the  pupils  lo  be  k«p:  fv- 
such  additional  time,  it  would  ^nerally  be  devoted  to  coi- 
firming  the  pupils  in  their  prenona  aoquamnents,  to  a  re^ 
tition  of  subjects  of  more  than  common  intoest,  and  b 
special  instruction,  according  to  the  di^Nwitioiis  and  «~ 
dowments  of  the  pupils,  connected  with  tiieir  fbtnre  desti- 
nation. In  short,  it  should  in  eveiy  way  be  made  a  ntr> 
spMitive  year  as  regards  their  school  aoquiremenUs 
prwpective  as  to  their  fhture  intoests. 

The  subjects  for  instruction  are: — 

Language,  indudinc  nomenclature  and  syntax. 

Writing,  as  an  aequiremeat^  and  a  means  towards  h^s 
attainments. 

Reading,  by  dactylology  or  by  articulation. 

Religion  and  morals,  preceptal  and  applied. 

Geometiv  and  mechanical  drawing. 

(Seographpr,  phyucal  and  political. 

Ariuimetic,  elementary  and  applied. 

Drawing,  as  an  art  and  in  connexion  with  design. 

History,  antient  (from  the  Old  Testameot). 

History,  modern  (of  England  especial^,  and  exemphn 
biofiraphy). 

Histoiy,  natural  (animal,  v^etabla,  and  mineral  bcr- 

doms). 

Physics  (properties  (Hf  natural  bodies,  astronomy,  i^- 
chanics,  chemistry,  &o). 
Composition  (to  induce  the  ready  use  and  m^ilkatiipii  J 

lan<^age). 

The^ret  year  would  be  generally  devoted  to  instruetki 
in  language  by  means  of  natural  signs,  dactylology,  r 
articulation,  and  writing.  Instruction  in  numbers  m 
their  combinations  by  seuaible  objects,  by  manual  notat.'i 
(Dactylology],  by  figures,  and  bf  words.  OccatiuM 
mstruction  in  moral  ana  religious  duties  hy  signs. 

Second  Kmr.— Instruction  in  language  continued  by  1? 
same  instruments  as  in  the  former  year;  in  aritbmer.-' 
(xeography  commenced  with  ground-plans  of  school-rt«c. 
house,  and  neighbouring  grounds,  streets,  roads,  fields,  A;' 
Lessons  on  form,  introductory  to  geometry.  Moral 
religious  duties-  Composition,  commenced  by  pupils  mr.z* 
down  their  own  observations  on  facts  and  occurrenfts  ~ 
short  sentences. 

TTiird  Year. — ^Language  continued ;  the  two  fcnn;' 
years  are  chietly  given  to  nomenclature;  sjrntax  wiU  if 
more  especially  demand  attention.   Lessons  continued 
geometry,  geography,  arithmetic,  physioi.  and  conpoatu- 
Scripture  history  and  drawing  commenced. 

Fourlh  Year. — ^Language  eontinued,  and  e^eesdy  >||; 
plied  to  compoution.  Duect  instruction  continued  as  iC 
the  subjects  named  fbr  the  preceding  ^ear. 

Fi/lh  Y»xr. — In  addition  to  bringing  the  braodia  of 
knowledge  commenced  to  a  close,  abstract  ideas  and  figus- 
tive  language;  doctrinal  rel^;ion;  the  human  body.  ;'> 
parts  and  organs ;  the  moral  and  social  duties  of  man.  ^ 
dispositions  and  f^ulties,  should  be  brought  undeT  cone- 
denition  during  this  year,  and  continued  for  as  long  a  psn*^ 
as  tfae  pupil  remains  under  instructioa.  Those  parents  v=v 
can  afford  to  oontinge  g»ij  ^i^ra^j^|g^pn|ds  wi^ 
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have  them  instructed  in  ever;  department  of  a  sound  Eng* 
lish  education,  and,  if  they  thought  proper,  qualified  for 
ihe  more  liberal  arts  and  professiona ;  for  Uiere  exists  no 
insurmountable  barrier  to  toe  acquisition  of  classical  learn- 
ing, mathematical  and  sdentiflo  attainments,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  modem  langiiages. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  a  course  of  instruction  fbr  deaf- 
mutes  is  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  actually  in  operation 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Gmiind,  Wurtemberg,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Jaeger. 

Aftw  the  explanations  into  which  we  have  entered  on  the 
modes  and  subjects  of  instruction,  no  lengthened  remarks 
on  the  processes  seem  to  be  leqaisite.   In  teaching  sub- 
stantives the  object  is  pointed  ou^  and  the  name  is  written, 
speUed  on  the  fingers,  articulated,  or  signed,  as  the  medium 
of  communication  may  be ;  all  these  are  so  many  modes  for 
expressing  the  object  referred  to.   Thus  if  man  be  the 
object,  it  IS  pointed  to,  or  the  word  man  is  presented  before 
the  eyes     the  pupils,  or  it  is  spelled  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  or  it  is  pronounced,  or  the  beard  is 
bAiched,  and  the  h^ht  of  man  is  indicated.   In  ih»  same 
manner  other  names  of  olyects  are  conveyed  to  the  pupils, 
who  soon  see  that  a  connexion  exists  between  our  oonven- 
tional  signs  and  objects,  as  well  as  between  Mnr  conven- 
tional signs  and  objects.   Adjectives  an  tan^t  in  a  some- 
what similar  way ;  the  colours  are  as  easy  as  any  other 
qualities  to  introduce  pupils  to  this  class  of  words.   A  few 
wafers,  all  of  the  same  size  but  of  different  colours,  are 
goo<l  mechanical  aids.   When  the  colours  are  known  the 
teacher  will  pass  on  to  other  adjectives.  The  nature  of  the  in- 
definite article  is  easily  exhibited ;  the  definite  can  only  be 
acquired  by  practice,  in  the  manner  of  hearing  and  speaking 
chitdron.  Verbs  of  action  are  easily  imitated  by  signs,  and  the 
pupils  are  prepared  to  expect  that  there  are  words  to  indicate 
oe^i'on,  as  well  as  olgeett,  numbert  and  quaUtiet.  Adverbs, 
which  indicate  the  manner  of  an  action,  naturally  follow 
verbs;  to  run  qmehlgt  to  toalk  quteklff,  to  tralk  floicly, 
may.  it  will  be  Been,  be  aceumtely  convei^d  by  the  means 
employed  to  bring  imrtruetion  so  immediately  under  the 
'iDgiiizance  of  the  senses.   The  possessive,  demonstrative, 
and  personal  pronouns  are  exemplified  by  real  facts  which 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  pupil,  or  which  are  pur- 
posely contrived  to  arrest  his  attention.   Many  of  the 
prepositions  and  conjunctions  can  be  rendered  sensible  and 
intuitive;  other  particles  are  taught  by  diagrams,  and  by 
examples  produced  as  occasion  requires,  and  reproduced  by 
the  pupils  from  instances  supplied  by  themselves.  The 
moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs,  can  only 
be  taught  effeetaally  by  the  events  and  casualtiea  which 
bring  tbem  into  use  in  (»dinacy  life;  these  are  constantly 
occurring,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  turn  them 
to  account  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils^  Abstract 
ideas  must  be  traced  downwards  to  those  simple  ideas  from 
which  ihey  originate;  indeed  the  constant  application  of 
analysis  and  induction,  whic^  is  continually  called  forth  in 
conveying  instruction  as  far  as  may  be  through  a  sensible 
vehicle,  renders  this  office  of  language  more  easy  than  can 
be  conceived  by  those  not  accustomed  to  employ  such 
powerful  instruments  in  the  procMS  of  education.  Figura- 
tive expressions,  comparisons,  similes,  metaphors,  require  a 
Kries  of  prc^ressive  lessons,  in  which  language  should  be 
empUiyed  to  illustrate  each  step  from  the  easiest  to  the 
moat  complicated  figures  of  spasch.   Examples  might  be 
taken  from  the  Scriptures,  ttom  fisUes,  allegories,  and 
parables;  they  should  he  especially  written  with  a  view  to 
utility,  and  adapted  for  the  explanation  of  snch  subjects  as 
occur  in  any  course  of  education,   lliough  in  the  plan 
marked  down  we  have  given  two  yran  to  nommckiture, 
And  lia%-e  nut  recommended  the  commencement  of  tyntax 
till  the  third  year,  it  is  not  intended  that  this  shall  interfere 
with  the  pupil's  gradual  introduction  to  small  sentences 
expressive  of  sensible  ideas.    Indeed  the  progress  in  lan- 
guage of  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
uaimilated  as  nearly  as  pMSible  to  the  progress  of  other 
children,  and  he  must  bo  continually  accustomed  to  those 
ordinary  exemplifications  of  language)  affirmative,  negative, 
*Dd  intem^tive,  which  other  children  use,  and  which 
advance  in  complexity  as  their  veara  increase  and  their 
minds  become  eiuififaiened.   As  the  manner  and  substance 
of  a  child's  conversations  indicate  the  society  in  which  he 
ots  been  brouj^ht  up,  and  the  educational  advantages  'he 
|ns  receive^  so  will  the  orduiary  remarks  and  compositions 
«  the  deaf  and  dumb  exhibit  the  benefits  they  nave  de- 


rived from  the  means  employed  to  brin^  them  into  com- 
munion with  society,  and  to  elevate  their  thoughts  and 
understandings  to  the  level  of  those  who  labour  under  no 
suoh  deprivations. 

Tha  public  estiAlishments  fbr  the  reception  and  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  England  ore  situated  respec- 
tively at  Limdon,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Exeter,  and  Doncastor;  those  of  Scotland  at  Sdinbui^ 
Glas^w,  and  Paisley ;  and  those  of  Ireland  at  Claremont 
near  Dublin,  and  Belfast  The  asylum  at  London,  situated 
in  the  Kent  Road,  was  opened  in  1 792 ;  it  was  the  first 
asylum  in  the  kingdom  fbr  extending  to  the  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  the  benefit  of  education,  and,  from  its  establish- 
ment to  the  present  time,  nearly  1500  pupils  have  been 
received  and  educated  'here.  A  bust  of  the  Rev.  John 
Townsend,  which  is  placed  in  the  committee-room,  ]per- 
petuates  his  memory  as  the  founder  of  the  institution. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  children  reside  in  tho  asylum, 
which  receives  amole  support  from  the  wealthy  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  mdeed  it  posse^es,  besides  its  annual 
receipts  fliom  sufaecriptions,  donations,  and  I^ocies,  a  Ainded 
proper^  of  probably  not  less  than  100,000/.,  by  which  its  per- 
manent income  is  greatly  increased.  The  instructor  of  the 
asylum  is  Mr.  T.  J.  Watson,  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Watson ; 
he  is  assisted  by  twelve  male  and  two  female  teachers. 
The  whole  is  under  the  management  of  a  committee.  The 
cost  per  head  of  each  pupil  is  much  greater  at  this  esta- 
blishment than  at  any  other  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  king- 
dom. To  an  extent  this  may  he  accounted  for  in  the 
greater  display  which  an  institution  in  a  wealthy  metropolis 
is  expected  to'  make,  and  also  in  some  measure  from  the 
articles  of  maintenance  being  dearer  than  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

The  second  institution  which  came  into  operation  in  this 
kingdom  was  that  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  established  in 
18 1 0,  and  at  first  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Broidwood ; 
he  was  succee^d  by  Mr.  Kinnibiugfa,  who  has  continued 
to  conduct  the  education  <tf  the  children  to  the  present 
time  vrith  the  greatest  success.  The  number  of  children 
at  present  un(ur  instruction  is  sixty.  Mr.  Kinniburgb 
has  two  assistants.  The  institution  has  occasionally  had  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  from  want  of  fUnds,  and  its  uso- 
Ailuess  has  consequently  been  much  circumscribed.  Lately, 
a  ladies'  association  has  been  formed,  whose  funds  h^ve 
already  placed  nine  children  in  the  institution ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  by  the  means  thus  brought  into  operation,  all 
needful  help  will  he  afforded  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
charity. 

The  general  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Edg- 
baston,  near  Birmii^rhamt  was  opened  in  1814.  It  was 
formed  in  consequence  of  a  lecture  on  the  subject  which 
was  read  by  tho  late  Dr.  de  Lys  before  the  philosophical 
institution  of  Birmingham.  This  gentleman,  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Blair,  late  professor  of  English  htemture  in  the  uni- 
versity of  London,  are  to  be  r^arded  as  the  first  promoters 
ofthe  institution.  It  was  placed  Under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Braid- 
wood  of  Hackney.  On  the  death  of  this  gentleman  in 
I B25,  M.  du  Puget,  a  Swiss  Protestant,  and  a  pupil  and 
teacher  in  the  semineiy  of  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdun,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  the  institution.  For  many  years 
the  establishment  was  confined  in  its  means,  but  it  is  now 
rising  into  prosperity,  extending  its  buildings,  and  increas- 
ing its  number  ofpupils.  About  fifty  pupils  are  at  {iresent 
recei\-ed.  M.  du  Puget  has  a  mide  ana  a  fbmale  assistant ; 
the  management  of  the  house  is  superintended  by  a  ma- 
tron. The  flinds  are  at  present  rather  more  than  adequate 
to  the  expenditure ;  they  are  derived  ttom  donations,  sub- 
scriptions, and  legacies. 

Tne  national  institution  isx  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Ire- 
land is  situated  at  Claremont  near  Dublin.  It  owes  its 
origin  and  progress  to  the  strenuous  and  unwearying  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Charles  Qrpen.  Soon  after  its  commencement 
in  1816,  it  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hum- 
phreys, who  has  continued  to  he  the  instructor  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  number  of  its  pupils  was  limited  during  the 
early  existence  of  the  institution,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
active  operations  numerous  juvenile  assoeiations  during 
more  than  ten  years,  it  has  now  funds  and  accommodation  fbr 
the  education  of  about  130  puisls,  the  number  tmder  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Humphreys  is  assisted  by  three  male  and  tiirw 
ibmole  teachers.  A  workmistresa,  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor, 
and  a  gardroer,  fbim  oho  a  part  rftho  egtgbKihment.  l&mt 
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pMmu  iutruct  a  certwn  number  of  the  pupils  in  their 
Ewpective  enploymentai.  At  this  institution  there  is  a  very 
complete  Uhrary  of  works  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

The  Glasgow  institution,  formed  in  1819.  has  had  several 
teachers.  Its  present  master  is  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson, 
whose  persevering  efforts  have  raised  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  prwpehty  both  as  to  rank  and  character.  It  contains 
sixty  pupils.  It  has  no  fund  more  permanent  than  that 
derived  from  payments  of  pupils,  donations,  legacies  and 
annual  subscriptions.  Mr.  Anderson  baa  one  assistant.  The 
work  of  the  gurls  is  superintanded  by  the  matron. 

The  sdiool  for  the  deaf  and  duinb  at  llaiu^tfir  was 
opwed  in  1824.  Ui.  Vaughan  was  appointed  master;  he 
hadbeaa  an  aaaiatant  fbr  several  yeavstoDr.Wataon  at  the 
London  inititntion.  iW  accommodations  of  the  building 
were  only  calculated  for  50  duldren.  and  in  a  few  years 
aftw  its  establidiment  many  applications  for  admisssion 
were  anntudly  rejected.  A  fund  has  been  lubscribed  for 
the  erection  of  a  commodious  building  which  is  now  in  pro- 

f;rea8.  The  ieaXh  of  Mr.  Vaugban  took  place  in  1634 ;  his 
Eibours  and  talents  hava  received  honourable  testimony  in 
that  town.  The  school  has  been  lately  committed  to  the 
csre  of  Mr.  Bingluua,  a  teacher  of  much  experience,  at  Orst 
as  an  assistant  at  the  Birmingham  instituUon,  and  after- 
wards as  the  master  of  that  at  Exeter. 

The  Liverpool  school  owes  its  origin  to  Hr.  WiUiam  Co- 
mer of  that  town :  it  was  opened  in  1826,  and  commenoed 
as  a  day-aijiool,  but  its  original  plan  has  nndenfone  some 
modiAeations,  and  its  pupils  are  «  the  mixed  character  of 
boarders,  day-boarders,  and  day-pupils.  Several  changes 
have  taken  place  in  its  mastership ;  the  present  teacher  is 
Mr.  Rhind,  lately  an  assistant  at  the  London  asylum.  This 
school  contains  48  pupils. 

The  West  of  England  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  established  in  1827.  It  is  situated  at  Exeter.  Its 
especial  object  is  the  *  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
resident  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Dorset,  and  Somerset*  Like 
the  others  it  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  lera- 
cies,  and  by  payments  on  behalf  of  the  children.  Its 
funds  are  about  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  fifty  children, 
the  number  at  present  in  the  institution ;  there  are  also  six 
pupils  who  pay  liberally  for  their  education.  Since  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Bingham  to  Manchester,  the  credit  of  this 
institution  has  been  amply  sustained  1^  his  successor.  Mr. 
Gordon.  The  assistants  are  oqe  male  and  one  female.  The 
superintendMice  of  the  donwstie  urrangements  is  confided 
to  a  matron. 

The  Yorkshire  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  situated 
at  Doncaster,  is  the  latest  formed  in  this  kingdom.  }t  was 
commenced  in  1829.  Throughout  its  whole  course  it  has 
been  prosperous.  Its  funds  have  gradually  increased, 
chietly  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Fenton,  its  first  promoter ;  it  has  been  enabled  to  admit 
every  applicant,  and  for  several  years  a  portion  of  its  in- 
come has  been  set  aside  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  fund.  The  interest  derived  from  this  source  at 
present  supplies  the  annual  faUing  off  of  subscriptions  by 
deaths  and  oUier  casualties.  Serentj  pupils  partake  of  the 
beneSt  of  the  institution,  which  is  under  the  oliarge  of 
Mr.  G.  Baker,  and  four  assistants,  two  of  whom  aie  deaf 
and  dumb.  A  workmistress  has  the  care  of  the  girls  out 
of  school  hours,  and  the  domestic  anangements  are  super- 
intended by  a  matron. 

All  these  institutions  are  under  the  direction  of  committees 
chosen  frwa  the  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  towns 
where  they  are  situated ;  these  committees  appoint  masters 
aud  other  officers  not  chosen  at  the  annual  meetings ;  they 
estaUish  the  general  rules  of  the  institutions  which  they 
wntrol,  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  in- 
uruction-  One  or  more  examinations  of  the  pupils  take 
place  in  the  course  of  each  year,  which  the  subscnbm  and 
the  public  generally  kre  invited  to  attend. 

In  soma  (HT  these  institutions  instruction  in  trades  ia 
blended  with  intellectual  instruetiou ;  sudi  are  those  of 
Dublin  and  Exeter.  In  others,  iodustrial  occupations  are 
ehietty  used  as  furnishing  exercise  or  a  .change  of  employ- 
ments ;  of  these  the  institutions  of  Birmingham  and  York- 
shire are  instances.  The  sohools  at  Paisley  and  Belfast  are 
merely  day-schools.  In  most  of  the  institutions  there  are 
three  classes  of  pupils ;  the  most  numerous  sjs  the  poor, 
who  are  e^er  instructed  gratuitously,  as  at  London  and 
Uavchestar.  or  who  mt  a  small  moR,  mnHvif  tma  U.  6d 


to  3s.  ei.  per  week,  as  at  Birmingham,  Exeter,  aud  Don- 
caster.  These  sums  are  paid  by  the  parents  or  fHenda  of  tn« 
children,  or  by  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong.  In  tn*: 
latter  case,  it  hss  often  been  found  a  difficulty  to  convintx 
overseers  of  the  policy  of  educating  their  indigent  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  thus  restoring  them  to  society ;  but  under  tht: 
operation  of  the  new  poor  law,  section  56  (a  clause  wbirh 
was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  HarewoodX  the  difficulty  is  in 
some  measure  provided  for ;  permission  being  there  givco 
for  the  advance  of  sums  for  the  '  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.' 
The  second  class  of  pupils  received  into  our  institutions  are 
those  vhose  parents  ean  afford  to  pay  U»ir  expenses,  so 
that  no  burden  is  in  such  caseq  imposed  on  the  funds  sub- 
scribed for  charitable  puraoses.  The  payment  is  generally 
%0L ;  this  being  about  the  average  expense  of  pupil»  iu 
the  provincial  institutions.  The  Uiird  dass  of  pupils  an* 
those  whose  friends  c^n  afford  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  their 
education ;  8(U.,  100^.,  and  in  some  instonoes  more,  is  the 
payment  required  ftota  this  class.  The  number  of  such 
pupils  being  verv  limited,  the  masters  of  institutions  arv 
generally  allowed  this  privilege  or  a  proportion  of  the  in 
come  suising  from  this  source  is  assigned  to  them. 

There  are  8000  deaf-mutes  in  Bngland;  the  institutians 
at  present  in  operation  are  not  capable  of  educating  more 
than  600.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  number  are  within  the  age  and  other  qualifications 
generally  prescribed  for  education.  It  therefore  seems  ne- 
cessary that  more  extended  provisions  shoidd  be  made  tor 
their  mstruotion.  The  dms^  populated  oonntry  between 
the  Tees  and  the  Cheviot  BiUs  i^peors  to  be  an  eli^Ie 
district  for  the  support  of  a  public  iiutitution  of  this  lund; 
and  as  large  towns  are  in  all  respects  prefiBrable  to  small 
ones,  offering  gveator  educational  advantages  and  perma- 
nent settlements  in  after-life,  the  ra|ddly  improving  town 
of  Newcastle  suggests  itself  as  a  prapor  locality  f<«  such  an 
establishment.  Another  institution  should  be  established 
in  the  intelligent  and  populous  city  of  Norwich,  whicb 
might  include  the  countira  on  that  portion  of  our  coast  A 
third  desirable  point  for  an  institution  seems  to  be  Caer- 
marthen,  which  would  take  in  the  whole  of  Wales,  and  b« 
conveniently  situated  for  the  populous  manufecturing  coun- 
ties of  Glamoigan  and  Monmouth.  Such  is  the  feeling  ol 
interest  with  which  the  deaf  aud  dumb  are  regarded,  thai 
it  has  fluently  heen  tmly  necessary  to  make  known  tbcu 
wants  to  procure  them  that  sympathy  and  aid  which 
their  circumstances  require. 

The  adoptiat  of  a  few  simple  measures  would  imme- 
diately tend  to  place  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  country  much  higher,  and  make  it  more  permanent 
than  it  has  ever  heea.  At  present  each  teacher  fiillows  his 
own  plan,  for  he  has  no  means  of  learning  those  of  oihrr 
teachers.  .The  systems  are  all  more  or  less  modified  from 
general  prineipies  which  have  been  long  known.  The 
matter  of  instruction  and  the  processes  van  in  a  greater  « 
less  extent  in  different  schools,  and  take  their  complexion 
from  their  respective  teachers.  The  experience  of  one  and 
the  anieliorations  introduoed  into  his  practice  are  unknown 
to  all  the  oUiers.  A  centre  of  union  is  wanted  in  which 
the  sncoessftU  expedients  of  all  shall  be  aeenaulatcd.  Bm 
we  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  feasible  to  form  sueh  aeenth 
without  exciting  jealous;^  snd  distmat  We  hav«  thmfoi* 
to  consider  hov  these  institutioBS  might  mutually  aene 
each  other  without  endangering  that  unanimity  which  it  i» 
desirable  to  preserve  amoi^  a  number  of  individuals  ec- 
gaged  in  the  same  labour  of  benevolence  and  charity.  Tlw 
course  we  would  sug^t  is,  that  each  instructor  shouiti 
draw  up^  an  outline,  with  sufficient  detail  to  nuke  it  intci- 
ligible,  of  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  his  school :  thu 
he  should  explain  generally  those  processes  by  which  be 
obtains  his  results;  stote  the  average  extent  of  pragmi 
made  by  pupils  in  lulf-yearly  or  yearly  periods  throughaei 
the  term  of  education  ;  the  portion  of  school  discipliDc  and 
instruction  under  his  own  peculiar  dui^ ;  and  that  por- 
tion which  is  confided  to  the  assistants ;  the  arrumneBb 
for  the  management  of  the  pupils  when  not  in  acSool,  in- 
cluding physieal  education  and  industrial  emplc^iaenu. 
Suoh  outlines  would  have  a  direet  and  imme^ato  unAcim 
to  assimilate  oonflicting  systems,  and  to  lead  to  the  adi^rfioa 
of  processes  whieh  would  produce  the  moat  satisf^wtory  re- 
sults. The  expense  of  printing  300  ao|Hes  v£  a  paoqdtis: 
of  this  nature  would  be  under  il. ;  it  might  be  trnmitMl 
to  all  institutions,  and  these  left  would  na  sold  to  vintan 
aud  d^ay  ^  east  of  piintiQg  thuajnowM^.  NuolfaB 
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the  institutions  in  this  kingdom  publish  A  report  annually. 
These  reports  never  bint  at  methods  of  teaching,  and  speak 
only  in  very  general  terms  of  the  results  produMd,  state  the 
difficulties  or  successes  of  the  preceding  year,  proclaim  the 
continued  good  conduct  of  masters  and  matrons,  sometimes 
acknowledge  their  talents  and  industry,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence allude  to  the  progress  and  improvement  of  tbe 
pupils.  With  such  remarks,  and  a  statement  of  the  income, 
expenditure,  list  of  subscribetv,  and  r^ilaHom,  the  publi- 
cations we  ha.ve  alluded  to  are  generally  filled,  atid  porhaps 
it  iu  all  that  is  needfUl  to  sati^  the  public  generally  and 
the  subscribers  in  particular.  The  *  CireUlair^  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  I^uris  is  a  very  different  production.   It  is 
designed  to  accumulate,  dilfiue,  and  perpetuate  the  plans 
pursued  in  all  institutions  in  correspondence  with  it   It  is 
stated  in  the  third  circular,  that  tbIrty-MTen  institutions 
nave  co-operated  with  the  Paris  institution  in  this  labour. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  publication,  the  institution 
of  New  York  has  published  two  reports,  the  sixteenth  and 
soventeeiitb,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  explanatioD 
of  the  principles  and  practice  fbllowed  in  that  institution ; 
and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  British  inatitntions  will  adopt 
.some  course  by  which  the  intettigenee  and  ability  erineed 
in  their  management  may  be  more  widely  ^Aued.  No 
work  exists  in  the  English  language  worthy  of  ranking, 
cither  in  theory  nr  practice,  with  many  in  other  European 
languages.   In  i  ranee  there  are  tho  writings  of  Sieard,  the 
classic  production  of  Deg^rando,  the  practical  illustratiiHis 
of  Bfibian  and  Piroux,  and  tbe  exciting  Tolume  of  Paul- 
micr.  There  are  besides  a  host  of  others,  from  which  much 
solid  aatisfbction  may  be  derived.   In  Germany  there  are 
the  writings  ofWolke,  of  Daniel,  of  Venus,  of  Bchwarteer, 
of  Neumann,  and  many  moile.   We  want,  in  the  English 
language,  a  fUU  explanation  of  those  principles  on  which 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  rests,  and  an  insight 
into  the  philosophy  on  whldi  suA  prineq>les  ate  fitnnded. 
We  want  also  practical  lessons,  introductory  to  other  school- 
books,  and  fbrming  an  elementary  librairy  or  litamtwe  for 
the  pupils.   No  persons  are  better  qualified  to  write  good 
school-boaks  than  tho<te  whose  practice  is  founded  on  a  sure 
iheory ;  the  teaehor  of  thd  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  teach 
rords  alone ;  an  acquaintance  with  things  is  essential  to  his 
pupils'  progress ;  in  this  respect  his  instructions  are  beyond 
rompanson  mrac  valuable  than  those  conveyed  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  generality  of  bur  schools,  and  ms  school-books 
miglit  he  introduced  into  common  edncation  with  advan- 
tage. 

The  provision  for  a  succession  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  is 
in  our  kingdom  Very  inadeauate  and  insecure.  The  emo- 
luments of  principals  in  tne  provincial  institutions  vary 
from  something  more  than  190^  to  a^aarj  the  as- 
sistants receive  from  lOf.  to  901.  a  year,  in  addition  to  board. 
The  principals  are  generally  men  6T  education,  of  acknow- 
ledged abmty,  and  of  long  experience.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  principals  of  the  public  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  engaged 
in  their  present  occupation  from  ten  to  twenty-ftve  years. 
Wlien  such  men  from  any  circumstance  quit  their  profes- 
sion, it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  their  situations 
M'ould  be  easily  supplied  ftom  the  number  of  assistants 
educated  by  them ;  but  the  difficulties  in  Which  several  in- 
stitutions have  been  placed  show  the  contrary.  The  com- 
mittees of  the  Dublin,  the  Birtningham,  and  the  Liverpool 
institution.^  ha\-e  at  diSerent  times  experienced  such  diffi- 
culties. Intelligent  assistants  will  not  permanently  connect 
themsulves  to  a  pofession  in  which  the  ehanees  of  succeed- 
ing to  a  head-mastership  are  so  few.  They  therefore  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  embark  in  some  occupation  which 
promises  more  satisf%u:tory  hopes  of  advancement;  thus  the 
training  they  have  undergone  is  thrown  away ;  <»",  it  has 
been,  that  such  assistants  are  considered  too  young  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  chaj^  of  an  establishment  where  both 
sexes  are  committed  to  their  control ;  for  the  arrangements 
of  the  matron  are  subordinate  to  tliose  of  the  master,  and 
much  of  her  power  even  with  regard  to  the  girls  must  be 
derived  ftora  him.  It  seems  desirable  to  devise  some  plan 
by  which  the  situations  of  second-masters  shall  be  rendered 
permanent,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  such  an  increase 
to  their  income  as  shall  bind  them  to  their  profhssion.  It 
cannot  be  expected  ^at  committees  of  initinitkHis  dMnild 
augment  these  incomes  from  thor  ftmds ;  they  ndght  thus 
pay  a  security  llv  services  ftrii8cde8ofyMm,WhiMiRndd  I 


AeTH  be  diiwdy  beneficial  to  the  instttut'ens  under  theic 
management  A  fow  hundred  pounds  granted  annually 
from  tbe  state  would  at  once  remove  the  difficulty,  and 
enable  each  second-master  to  receive  from  8U/.  to  100/.  a 
year,  in  wldition  to  his  board.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  granted 
from  the  gOTemment  to  the  ■eeond-master  of  each  mstitu- 
tion,  to  be  wMtA  to  fait  aalaiy  after  he  has  attuned  the  age 
<^  twenty^finet  and  provided  he  has  been  engaged  as  a 
teaehw  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  tinee  yeata,  would  remove 
this  difficulty,  and  ftimidi  an  intdligent  and  experienced 
class  of  head-masters,  whenever  vaoaneiea  dbould  occur  for 
such  appmntmenta.  Iheee  persona  would  also,  from  the 
fkcdlities  they  vrould  acquire  in  imparting  knowledge  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  become  admirable  teachers  in  every  branch 
of  primaiy  education.  They  might  take  departments  m 
normal  schools ;  they  might  become  superintendents  or  iii- 
spec  tors  of  districts  of  common  schools ;  and  when  such  re- 
movals took  place,  thnr  situations  in  institutions  for  the 
deaf  would  be  filled  by  the  junior  teachers.  Such  assist- 
ance as  this  would  not  interfere  with  the  ei.tabliiihed  plana 
of  any  institution ;  it  would  cost  the  govemmeat  but  little, 
and  very  great  advantage  vrould  be  derived  from  it  In 
some  states  the  entire  cost  of  educating  the  indigent  deaf 
and  dimib  is  defrayed  by  the  government  j  iu  others  alaL*ge 
portion  of  tbe  expense  is  thus  sustained.  It  does  not  there- 
fore seem  too  much  to  expect  that  England  should  con- 
tribute towards  providing  a  supply  of  teachers  for  an  occu- 
pation so  useful  and  so  impcttant  to  the  well-being  of  a 
large  number  of  the  community.  The  noble  decree  of  the 
king  of  Denmark  is  worthy  of  imitation  :  *  Every  deaf  and 
dumb  child  bom  in  this  kingdom  shall  receive  the  educa- 
tion necessary-  to  render  him  a  useful  member  of  society  " 
The  nimiber  of  institutions  {as  the  deaf  in  Europe,  and 
some  particulars*  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
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With  respect  to  the  eapabilitiea  of  tiie  deaf,  and  dumb  for 
instructioD,  and  tbe  means  by  whioh  instruction  may  be 
imparted  to  them,  the  following  principles  are  firmly  esta- 
blished : — 

1.  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  naturally  eqtud  to  other 
persons  in  their  intellectual  faculties  and  manifestations. 

2.  That  theub  focnlties  maybe  devek)ped  by  means  of  arti- 
culated labguege,  or  by  natural  and  descriptive  signs,  accom- 
panied by  writing. 

3.  That  tiie  less  important  auxiliaries  in  the  ins^ction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  daot]4ology,  writmg*  drawing  and  the 
use  ofpictores. 

4.  That  by  these  means  the  mother-tongue  can  be  per- 
fectly taught  to  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and, 

6.  That  during  instructicm  in  languid  by  the  above  auxi- 
liaries th^  may  «lso  acquire  tbe  demnto  of  an  ordinary 
educadon. 

The  suggestions  <Atoad  in  the  course  (tf  this  article^  for 
improving  and  extendiUg  tbe  edooatioa  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  are  as  follow.  We  doubt  not  but  the  co-opet*tion  of 
philanthropists,  committees,  and  teacheis  would,  in  a  very 
fow  years,  efiiact  all' these  amCUorations. 

1.  That  the  achools  at  preset  inopemtion  in,this  country 
are  insufficient  for  the  instruction  of  tha  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  ascertained  to  be  within  the  usual  ages  of 
edttcationi 

2.  That  the  time  necessary  Ibr  the  common  education  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  po^n,  according  to  the  experience  of 
those  best  informed  on  the  subject,  is  not  leas  than  six  yean. 

3.  That  Uie  education  of  ttie  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
shonld  be  made  imperativv  eii  the  parities  to  which  they 
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»rv  for  makinsf  Vnovn  the  princdplei,  the  prutioe,  and  the 
experience  of  the  various  inBtitutions. 

5.  That  it  Beemt  desu^ble,  in  order  to  secure  a  suceesiion 
of  experienced  teachers,  that  the  government  of  the  country 
ahould  be  solicited  to  fhniish  means  for  augmenting  the 
salaries  of  second-masters  in  the  various  institutions. 

The  Allowing  deductions  r^;ardinir  deafhess  may  be 
assumed  to  be  correct ;  they  are  founded  not  only  on  the 
fiuits  oommunicatad  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
but  on  many  other  documents,  the  general  accuracy  of 
which  cannot  be  doubted: — 

1.  That  deafness  is  not  always  hereditary,  though  it  is 
foxxid  in  families,  and  often  among  collateral  relations. 

2.  That  the  diseases  to  which  infants  are  liable  are  a  fer- 
tUe  source  of  deafness. 

3.  That  the  deaf  are  in  many  cases  subject  to  other  dis- 
sases,  the  principal  being  those  of  a  scrofulous  tendency. 

4.  That  the  manu^turing  and  agricultural  portions  of 
this  kingdom  ^pear,  about  equally,  to  fUmish  instances  of 
the  calami^-. 

5.  Tliat  a  perfect  system  of  registration  would  tend  to 
fhrnish  a  correct  census  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  would 
exhibit  many  facts  calculated  to  throw  l^t  on  some  of  the 
causes  of  deafness. 

Note.— There  is  eortiderable  discrepancy  in  the  stater 
mentsof  the  various  iuscit-utiuns  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
bom  deaf  and  the  number  becoming  so  after  birth,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  view : — 

Bora  DcftC  Baeams  DnC  UucmUIb.  Total 

Paris   .    ,    .    52         37         13  102 

Yorkshin.    .    75  26  9  110 

Dublin     .    .  423  66  —  489 

Hartford,  Conn.  116        135         28  278 

Hmerican  Institutioiu. — The  first  institution  fbr  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  America  was  established  at  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, in  the  year  1817.  It  originated  in  the  desire  of  the 
lato  Dr.  Cogwell,  to  promote  the  education  of  his  own 
daughter,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  The  first  instructor  at 
this  institution  was  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  whose  useful 
publications  for  children  have  been  widely  circulated  in  this 
country.  He  visited  the  institution  at  Paris,  then  under 
the  charge  of  Sicard  and  B^bian,  and  on  bis  return  to 
Ameriru  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Clerc,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  *^lory  and  support'  of  the  institution  at  Paris. 
The  early  instructors  of  the  institution  at  Hartford  were 
men  of  high  literary  reputation :  among  them  were  Mr.  W. 
C  Woodbridge.  the  editor  of  the  *  American  Annals  of 
Education,*  Mr.  Levis  Weld,  for  some  years  the  in- 
structor at  the  Philadelphia  institution,  and  at  present  the 
pnneipal  of  the  Hartford  institution,  and  Hr.  Harvey  P. 
Peet,  the  present  prineipal  of  the  New  York  institution. 
The  Hartford  institution  has  also  supplied  instructors  to  all 
similar  establishments  in  the  Unitetl  States.   For  several 

Cears  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  this  institution  has 
een  130.  We  find  from  the  seventeenth  report  (May, 
1833),  that  25  pupils  were  supported  by  their  friends;  38 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts ;  20  by  Vermont;  16  by 
Connecticut;  15  by  New  Hampshire,  and  16  by  Maine. 
There  are  eight  assistant-teachers  in  addition  to  the  mis- 
tresses who  conduct  the  education  of  the  girls  in  female 
duties  and  occupations. 

The  New  York  institution  was  commenced  in  1818.  Zt 
had  at  first  to  cnnfsnd  with  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
system  of  instruction,  and  several  changes  w  masters  were 
the  consequence  of  this  indecision.  In  the  year  1 827  the  le- 
gislature of  New  York,  by  which  the  institution  was  chiefly 
sustained,  authorized  Mr.  Flagg,  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon iMdiools  of  the  state,  to  visit  this  and  other  institutions, 
and  to  compare  the  results  of  the  different  systems  of  in- 
struction. Mr.  Flogg  therefore  visited  the  schools  at  New 
York,  Hartford,  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  report  he 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  system  of  the  two  latter  in- 
stitutions, and  he  recommended  the  directors  to  engage  an 
instructor  acquainted  with  the  improved  modes  of  teaching 
there  puraued.  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet  was  accordingly  engaged 
as  prineipal  of  tbe  New  York  institution,  and  the  school  is 
at  present  oonducted  by  him  with  great  abihty.  There  are 
seven  teachers,  a  matron,  u  MNstant-matrcai.  and  five  in- 
structors in  trades.  The  trades,  whioh  are  taught  in  the 
intervals  school-hours,  am  thioM  of  m  oabinetmaker,  a 
aboemakw,  a  booUrindBr,  a  ttOm,  nA  a  garduMr.  On* 


hundred  and  forty  pupils  partake  of  the  benefits  of  ih* 
asylum,  of  whom  102  are  supported  by  the  state  of  New 
York ;  9  by  the  corporation  of  New  York;  2  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Ainu-House,  New  York;  7  by  New  Je^ 
aey ;  6  by  the  institution ;  1  by  the  supervisors  of  Duchea 
County*  and  13  by  their  friend  (See  17th  Aimiud Bepurt, 
1836.)  The  reports  of  this  institution  are  of  a  highly  valu 
able  nature;  for,  independent  of  their  local  and  temporarr 
interest,  thi^  contain  some  of  the  best  essays  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  on  the  practical  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  bidding  occupied  by  this  institution  is  both 
splendid  and  convenient ;  it  is  surmounted  by  aa  obsenv- 
tory,  which  is  70  feet  above  the  Kround,  and  which  com- 
maads  an  extensive  prospect.  The  institution  possesses  a 
library  of  works  on  tne  instruction  of  the  deaf  as  ample 
can  be  procured  at  the  present  time,  in  'the  collection  of 
which  neither  expense  nor  labour  have  been  spared.  The 
circular  issued  by  the  directors  on  the  course  and  manna 
of  instruction  is  an  interesting  and  satisfoctory  document 
The  principals  of  the  New  York  and  Hartibra  instituiunt 
are  not  penonally  occupied  in  the  work  of  instruction.  Tbe 
different  elanes  are  each  under  the  care  of  m  aeparau 
teachor,  and  the  principal  gives  a  general  superintend- 
ence to  all,  and  regulates  the  internal  economy  of  tbe  in- 
stitution. Tbe  article  on  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  *  North  American  Review*  (Na  83)  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Barnard,  one  of  tbe 
teachers  of  the  New  York  institution. 

The  Pennsylvania  institution  was  opened  at 'Philadelphia 
in  1 824 ;  it  was  organized  by  Mr.  Clerc,  and  placed  uader 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  from  the  Hanford  instiiu- 
tion,  who,  in  1830,  was  recalled  to'  take  the  charge  of  thai 
institution,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  Siate 
that  time  the  Pennsylvania  institution  has  been  ably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hutton.  The  trades  taught  are  weaving, 
shoemalung,  and  a'fow  branches  of  carpraitxy.  Mr.  Hutton 
is  assisted  by  six  other  teachers,  two  ot  thna  being  daif 
and  dumb,  and  former  pupfls  of  the  institution.  The  dine- 
tors,  in  their  thirteenth  report,  state  that  one  aupemune- 
rary  teacher  is  employed  to  guard  aeainst  the  inconn- 
niences  which  result  from  the  occasional  loss  of  experiaiGed 
teachers.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  provides  for  the  sup- 
port t)f  50  indi^nt  pupils  for  five  years,  it  also  provides  the 
more  needy  with  clothing.  Maryland  supports  30 ;  Nev 
Jersey  6 ;  and  a  few  are  received  from  Virginia  and  olber 
southern  states.  A  few  years  ago  20,000  doUers  were  be- 
queathed to  this  institution  by  the  will  of  Stephen  Giiaid. 
tne  f(  under  of  Girard  College. 

The  Kentucky  asylum  is  situated  at  Danville,  Mercer 
eoun^ :  it  was  opnied  in  1824.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacobs  is  i*i 
master;  he  has  one  assistant  and  25  pupils.  A  certain  nuor 
ber  of  these  are  supported  by  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Th.i 
institution  was  endowed  by  an  act  of  congress  with*  a  towo- 
ship  of  land  in  Florida,  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  this  en- 
dowment has  yielded  a  very  trifiing  revenue.  Mr.  Jan^^ 
has  published  a  most  usefhl  series  of  practical  Icbkuis  f..T 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the,  state  of  New  York  a  second  institution  has  ex- 
isted since  1824  at  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  county.  Tm 
act  of  legislature  in  its  favour  expired  in  1 836,  and'it  if.  t-i- 
pected  that  the  pupils  will  either  be  transferred  to  the  Ne<r 
York  institution,  or  to  a  new  institution,  to  he  created  ii> 
ther  west  in  the  state.  Mr.  Dix,  the  superintendent  of  cciz- 
mon  schotds,  recommends  the  former  pkn  in  his  r^om  :. 
the  legiaUtnie.  (See  Appendix  to  17th  Anuttal  ktfcii 
New  rork  imHtution.y 

In  1829  an  institutim  was  commenced  at  Columns 
Ohio.  It  is  partly  supported  by  fhnda  nipplied  by  the  sat. 
and  partly  by  the  payments  of  pupils.  The  principal  is  t>: 
Rev.  H.  N.  Hubbell.  There  are  50  pupils,  who  ate  re- 
ceived between  the  ages  of  10  and  30,  and  four  deaf  iZ''. 
dumb  teachers,  who  were  all  educated  at  Hartfotd.  T:' 
State  of  Ohio  supports  46  pupils. 

At  Quebec,  I^ower  Canada,  there  is  an  institution  Itir  S:.- 
deaf  and  dumb,  under  the  charge  Mr.  M'Donaid.  «t 
tudied  the  system  of  instruction  under  the  Hartford  ins.'ir. 
tion.   There  are  also  institutions  at  Mexico  and  Calcuna. 

DEAFNESS,  the  sense  of  hearing  diminished  a-  abi- 
lished.  Deafoess  is  either  eoi^enital  or  acquired.  ¥rt!-- 
congenital,  it  arises  ftom  an  original  malformation  of 
«ar,  and  is  then  always  accompanied  with  dumbness.  WIx- 
aoquiiad,  it  aiiiea  nom  a  v«pi>tT^  .««^ifgTy1''*'**Pff  da- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  complex  apparatus  connected  with  fhe 
sense  of  hearine.  Some  putts  ot  this,  apparatus  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  exaTTjinatton,  and  the  ftinctlon  of  other 
parts  is  but  imperfectly  Known  ;  so  that  it  is  often  diflieutt 
to  ascertain  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease ;  still  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease,  and  even  when 
this  is  di«^oTered,  more  difficult  than  all  to  apply  an  effec- 
tual remedy.  Hence  the  study  and  treatment  of  deafness 
are  attended  with  peculiar  diffienltieB ;  yet  the  subject  has 
by  no  means  enga{;ed  such  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
snientifle  surgeon  and  physician  as  its  importance  deserres. 

Deafhea  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
or  from  disease  of  the  brain.  The  oi^n  of  hearing  consists 
of  two  parts,  that  destined  to  collect  and  transmit  sound  to 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  that  composed  essentially  of  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  the  sentient  extremity  of  the  auditory 
nerve  destined  to  receive  sound  and  to  transmit  the  im- 
pressions to  the  brain. 

That  part  of  the  apparatus  whose  office  it  is  to  collect 
sound  is  termed  the  auricle,  or  the  external  ear — the  ear 
commonly  so  called.  From  the  auricle  proceeds  a  narrow 
winding  passage,  termed  the  external  auditory  passage  (mea- 
tus atmtorius  extermu),  which  is  closed  at  ita  farthest  ex- 
tremity by  a  membrane  called  the  memhrana  tjfmpanit  or 
the  drum  of  the  ear.  Beyond  the  mexobtsna  tympani  is 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  a  chamber  of  air, 
containing  a  curioiis  and  complex  apparatus,  put  in  motion 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  that  produce  sound.  Tliese 
vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  internal  apparatus  by 
the  membrana  tympani,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  and,  variously 
modified  by  that  apparatus,  and  communicated  to  the  air  in 
the  chamber  of  the  tympanum,  are  conveyed  to  the  internal 
oi^an,  or  the  ear  properly  so  called.  Besides  all  this  there 
is  the  passage  called  the  Eustachtao  tube,  which  leads  from 
the  throat  toHhe  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  All  these  parts 
of  the  ear  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  any  one  of  which 
is  capable  of  impairing  in  a  greater  or  less  dc^giee  the  sense 
of  hearing,  or  of  producing  deafness. 

Any  considerable  malfimiuitiai  of  the  aniicle,  or  external 
ear,  wnose  office  it  is  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  the  air  that 
produce  sound,  is  fbund  to  occasion  a  greater  or  less  dwree 
of  deafness.  But  the  external  auditory  passage  is  lined  by 
a  vascular  and  highly  sentient  membiane,  studded  witb 
organs  of  secretion,  by  which  are  elaborated  the  cerumen, 
or  wax,  with  which  the  passage  is  kept  in  a  state  of  mois- 
ture, and  by  which  it  is  defended  from  the  entrance  of  ex- 
ternal bodies.  A  certain  quantity  and  a  certain  quality  of 
Ibis  secretion  are  indispensable  to  a  sound  condition  of  the 
function  of  hearing.  If  the  secretion  be  diminished  or  sup- 
pressed, the  heanng  becomes  extremely  imperfect;  if  it  be 
increased  and  thickened,  the  hearing  may  become  altogether 
abolished.  The  quanti^  and  quality  of  this  secretion  may 
be  clanged,  in  mtner  of  these  modes,  by  many  diseases ;  by 
inttunmation,  for  example,  induced  by  the  application  of 
cold  and  other  causes.  Aceoidingly,  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
secretion  of  the  wax,  which  may  be  accumulated  in  such  a 
degree  as  completely  to  block  up  the  passage  and  so  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  sound  to  the  internal  ear,  is 
among  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  deafness.  But 
inflammation  may  pass  into  ulceration;  purulent  matter 
raay  form,  collect,  and  completely  obstruct  the  transmission 
of  sound.  Moreover,  morbid  growths,  as  polypi,  may  spring 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  meatu^  and  plug  up  the 
passage.  In  these  different  modes  there  may  be  a  complete 
Dbliteratioa  of  the  auditory  passage.  This  obliteration  <tf 
the  auditory  pass^  is  <HmmBrily  attended  with  the  total 
abolition  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  yet  oases  axe  on  recsord  in 
which  the  canal  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  line  in 
diameter,  and  in  which  its  walls  at  di&rent  points  have 
9ven  touched,  without  a  great  degree  of  deafness  having 
resulted.  In  these  cases,  instead  of  deafness,  th^  has  been 
1.  constant  noise  or  buzzing  in  the  ear.  Occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  there  is  the  opposite  state  of  the  auditory 
passage ;  it  is  preteroaturally  enlai^d ;  in  one  case  it  was 
io  much  enlarged,  that  the  ring-finger  could  easily  pene- 
trate to  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  De^ness  equally  resulted 
Trom  this  enlargement  of  the  auditory  passage  as  ftom  its 
obliteration. 

The  diseases  of  the  auditory  ^assaf[e  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  membnoa  tympani,  which  may  be  inflamed, 
thickened,  ulcerated,  and  renoerBd  wholly  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  office  of  transmitting  souni  It  has  been  ob- 
served, to  acquire  a  thieknaas  oa  gnat  aa  that  of  the  selero* 
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tie  coat  of  the  eye,  by  a  successive  deposition  of  adventitious 
membranous  layos.  It  is  then  of  a  TOlloWish  colour,  and 
quite  opaque.  Deafhess  often  coincides  with  this  altered 
condition  of  the  membrana  tympani;  but  it  is  doubttU'. 
iihetfaer,  if  this  be  the  sole  affection,  it  be  capable  of  abo- 
lishing the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  membrane  which  Imes  the  diamher  of  the  tympa- 
num may  partake  of  the  diseasm  of  the  parts  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  which  are  external  to  it,  or  it  may  itself  be 
the  primary  seat  of  diseasei  It  may  become  inflamed  and 
thiekoMd,  in  consequence  of  whidi  the  capacity  of  the 
chamber  for  containmg  air  must  be  proportionally  dimi- 
nished. The  fluid  commonly  secreted  by  its  membrane 
may' be  increased  io  quantity  and  vitiated  in  quality,  and 
this  increased  and  vitiated  liquid  may  occasion  deafhess  by 
the  exclusion  of  air  ftora  the  chamber.  Such  an  alterea 
secretion  occurs  chiefly  in  children  and  young  persons 
whose  mucous  secretions  in  general  are  easily  deranged. 
This  accumulation  may  take  place  without  any  pain  in  the 
ear,  without  any  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  ear,  and  without 
any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  auditory  passage.  It  may  be 
suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  deafhess  when  the  sense  of 
hearing  varies  materially  at  different  periods  of  the  day ; 
when  the  deafhess  is  greatest  in  the  momii^  and  is  sud- 
denly and  manifestly  increased  by  a  damp  day,  or  by  expo- 
sure to  a  cold  and  humid  atmosphere.  Tlmre  may 'also  be 
an  accumulation  of  pus  or  of  bu>od  in  the  chamber  the 
tympanum.  Pus  may  be  suspected  to  be  accumulated  in 
the  tympanum  when  deafness  follows  severe  pain  in  the 
internal  ear,  attended  with  otho-  s^s  of  inflammation; 
and  when  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  auditory 
passage  are  either  absent,  or  exist  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
Blood  may  be  suspected  *o  be  contained  in  the  chamber 
when  deafness  follows  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ear ;  or  a  bll,  or  any  cause  by  which 
a  preternatural  quantity  of  blood  is  determined  to  the  head. 
Whether  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  be  obliterated  by  an 
inereasod  secretion  of  the  fluid  which  moistens  its  mils,  or 
by  an  aeeumulation  of  pus,  w  of  blood,  the  effiiaed  matter 
is  often  spontaneously  removed  by  absorption,  and  the  sense 
of  bearing  gradiully  returns  as  the  process  of  absorption 
goes  on. 

One  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the  sense  of  bearing  is 
a  froe  passage  of  air  to  the  chamber  of  the  tympanum 
through  the  Eustachian  tube.  But  the  diameter  of  this 
tube  may  be  diminished  or  wholly  obliterated  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  mucus  which  moistens  its  internal  sur&ce, 
by  the  thickening  of  its  lining  membrane,  and  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  this  membrane  at  different  points.  The  entrance 
of  air  into  the  Eustachian  tube  may  also  be  obstructed  by 
various  diseases  of  the  throat,  as  inflammation  attacking 
the  soft  palate  and  the  tonsils,  the  oonsequent  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils,  which  may  cover  and  completely  close  the 
opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  infUmmatifm  may 
also  spread  from  the  throat  into  the  Eustachian  tube ;  hence 
the  ]Nun  in  the  ear  and  the  deafhess  which  so  often  accom- 
pany severe  sore  throat 

The  internal  ear,  or  that  part  of  the  auditory  apparatus  in 
which  the  impression  of  sound  is  received,  the  true  and 
proper  ear,  is,  without  doubt,  subject  to  its  own  diseases ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  very  slight  change  in  this  delicate 
structure  is  sufficient  to  occasion  deafhess.  But  this  organ 
is  placed  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  examination,  and  the 
function  of  its  different  parts  is  so  little  understood,  that  its 
morbid  changes,  as  the  causes  of  deefhesn^  are  alike  obscure 
during  life,  and  difficult  to  be  appreuated  by  inspection 
after  death.  The  same  is  true  of  the  diseases  of  the  nerve 
which  transmits  the  impression  firom  the  internal  organ  of 
hearing  to  the  braiii,  and  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain  itself. 
We  know  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  sense  of  hearing 
that  this  part  of  the  auditory  nerve  be  sound,  and  that  that 
portion  of  the  brain  with  wliich  the  auditory  nerve  is  in  im- 
mediate communication  be  sound ;  we  know  that  the  audi- 
tory nerve  and  the  brain  ore  both  subject  to  numerous  dis- 
eases which  impair  or  abolish  their  functions.  The  substance 
of  the  nerve  may  be  diseased,  or  a  tumour  may  press  upon 
it  in  some  part  of  its  course  to  the  bnin ;  the  brain  may  be 
diseased, — inflamed,  softened,  hardened,  oppressed  by  the 
effusion  of  water,  lymph,  pus,  hhiod,  or  by  the  growth  of 
tumours  in  its  substanosb  oooBsmiing  general  diseases,  the 
most  severe  to  which  the  body  is  subject,  as  phrenitia,  hy- 
drooephalus,  epilqiBy,  apopwxy,  &&  Amcng  the  local 
morbid  phaiMMuena prodnoed  by  tfaeie diMaBafcdeaflMis  is 
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•IvayB  fHK.  Oflm  abo  thu  malady  immedial^  fbUovs 
rqwlted  cutaneous  eruptions  and  ratrooedent  gou^  and  it  is 
'l&e  ft«qu«nt  coueomitant  of  fever.  In  all  these  cases  dei^- 
ne«s  is  the  con  sequence  either  of  disease  of  tiie  brun,  or  of 
disordered  secretions  of  the  auditory  appuatua,  or  of  bbtii 
ooBi[oinQd ;  and  the  bearing  always  rttwne  as  tbeee  diseases 
diminish  and  disappear. 

Wbea  <(eaftie88  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  auditory 
passage,  the  deafttess  can  be  cured  only  by  die  removal  of 
the  inflamiaation,  which  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
piineq^leB  proser  ftir  tSie  tieatment  of  inflammation  m  any 
odieAr  part  tin  body.  When  deafoeaa  iwulta  from  a  dis- 
orderaa  action  of  iho  folIideB  vfaiidi  netavte  the  wax,  it  is 
often  removed  fay  introducing  into  the  auditory  passage, 
nig^t  and  morning,  -a  do^il  of  cotton,  containing  some  sti- 
mulating substance,  as  camphor,  ammonia,  or  alcohol,  sus- 
pended in  almond-oil.  When  the  auditory  passage  is 
loaded  with  hardened  wax,  the  ev  should  be  syringed  night 
and  motningwith  warm  milk  and  water,  or  soap  and  water. 
When  polypi  grow  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  passage, 
they  must  De  removed  by  a  sur^c^  operatiCn,  and  the  pro- 
per precautions  taken  to  prevent,  or  the  proper  remedies 
employed  to  remove,  inflammation.  When  there  flows 
from  the  passage  an  acrid  or  fotid  discharge,  the  ear  should 
be  cautiously  syringed  n^t  and  morning,  and  cou&ter- 
irri'tati(m  kept  up  by  repeated  blisten  behind  the  ear,  or  by 
a  perpetual  bhster,  caused  by  d^  dressing  the  vesicated 
rorfiice  with  nnguentum  lyttm.  When  the  deafness  arises 
from  a  diminished  secretion  of  wax,  igood  effects  have  often 
been  experienoed  by  the  employment  of  galvaniwa,  which 
is  found  not  aniy  to  oocasum  a  gnt^l  warmth  in  ^e  mea- 
tus, but  also  considerably  to  at^gm^t  the  secretion  of  wax. 
When  deafhess  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  membmne 
which  lines  the  chamber  of  the  tympanum,  and  from  the^ 
consequent  thickening  of  the  membrane,  or  the  efliision  of^ 
fluid  into  the  cavity,  the  most  effectual  remedies  are  blisters 
behind  the  ean  and  active  putative  medioinee.  When 
closure  of  the  Snatachian  tube  is  the  causa  q€  deafoeaa,  the 
imperjbctiaM  ef  heafii^  is  often  immediately  renevsd  fay 
vertbrating  the  memmsma  tympaoi,  this  tmevatiofa  imme- 
diately establishiiwa  free  communication  of  air  to  utd  from 
the  tympanum.  When  dealheas  is  the  oonaequeMe  of  dis- 
ease of  tile  auditory  nerve,  or  of  die  brain,  the  nature  of  the 
nemuB  or  cerebral  affection  must  be  discriminated  and 
ascertained  before  any  remedy  ean  be  applied  with  tlie 
slightest  chance  of  sncoess ;  and  even  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, it  is  too  often  only  to  satisfy  us  that  the  disease  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

I>£AL^  a  borougk,  marfcet-town,  and  ptu'ish.  in  the 
hnnA«^  «f  Oomito  and  Bewsborfmpb,  in  the  county  of 
Kentt  and  a  member  of  the  town  and  port  of  Sandwich 
as  a  Cinque  Port.  It  is  situated  dose  to  the  sea,  on  a  bold 
apen  beam,  between  'die  north  and  sontfa  Forelands,  eighteen 
miles  souUi-eHt  from  Cantertmn',  and  aemnty-twe  S.  S.  B. 
from  London.  The  nuvrtwrof  iiumbitanti  in  1881  was  7866, 
^10  live  for  the  most  part  in  the  tiuee  abnets  lying  pa- 
rallel te  the  beach,  vhich,  in  dietinetien  ftmn  the  mid^e  and 
«pp«r  puts,  iteadled  Lomr  DetL  Bj  adeene  of  Henry 


I1L,  in  1229,  and  by  letten  patent  of  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Hemy  IV.,  the  town  is  shown  to  have  been  at  tfaat  tint 
annexed  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  A  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Itth  of  William  lU.  constituting  it  a  borough,  wittii 
corporation,  consisdi^  of  amayur,  tw«l\-e  jurats,  24  coDuscn 
coun<al  men,  a  town  derk,  and  recorder.  On  the  sou;h 
«de  is  a  strong  castle,  erected  in  1 539  by  Henry  VIIL, 
with  a  moat  and  a  drawbridge.  There  is  no  harbour,  Ih,-. 
the  fine  roadstead  called  the  Downs,  between  the  shore  uni 
the  Groodwin  Sands,  is  a  usual  plaoe  of  anchorage  for  reftek 
of  iil  dimensiout  of  which,  occasionally,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred are  riding  windbound,  and  with  safety,  except  duns^- 
heavy  gales  from  the  north  and  ens^  when  some  put  is:. 
Ramsgate  ftr  greater  security.  The  pibts  of  Deal  hate  i 
high  cnanicter  as  intrepid  and  excellent  seamen  in  affurdiB,' 
assistance  to  vessels  in  distress.  The  town  is  paved,  ligbvjl  j 
and  watched,  and  contains  a  custom-house,  a  naval  stons  ; 
house,  a  naval  and  military  ho^tal,  and  a  gaol.  Tlie  -s.-  ' 
babilnnts  are  chiefly  engaged  in  boat-building,  sail-mak^iu. 
and  other  pursuits  subservient  to  maritime  business.  Be- 
sides a  church  and  chapd  of  ease,  there  are  several  D;>- 
senting  chapels,  and  a  subscription  school  for  ninety 
boys  and  girU.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  ('nda^. 
and  two  small  fairs  in  Aprfl  mA  October.  Deal  i$  ik 
birth-place  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  learned  tran^laia 
of  Epictetus.  [CiNQCx  Poets.]  (Srayley  and  Bri;iu3> 
Beauties  q/'  England,  vol.  viii,  p.  1018 ;  Municifal  Cvrf^ 
ration  Report,  part  ii.,  p.  931.) 

DEALS  (German,  dielen;  Dutokt&eZ^n,*  Danish,  i/r/'': 
Swedish,  ii^'ar;  French, p'oncAe*  Buncej  ;  Italian,/*-  -. 
Russian,  doski.)    Deals  are  boards  of  fir  above  7  inches .: 
width,  and  of  various  lengths  exceeding  6  feet.  If 
tlutn  7  inches  wide  they  are  called  battens,  and  when  uti'lt ; 
6  Ibet  long  theyare  called  deal-ends.   The  deals  impurv 
into  the  United  Kingdom  are  brought  from  Prussia,  Svrede- 
Norway,  and  Russia  in  Europe,  and  from  our  piin  '.^ 
North  American  colonies.   The  following  statement,  co::- 
{Hled  with  much  care  by  the  inspector-general  of  imp..':< 
and  exports  from  the  entire  importation  of  the  year  b-';. 
will  ahov  the  avoage  <UmensionB  of  deals,  the  produce  ' 
varioni  countnesi  the  cubical  contents  of  the  great  hu- 
died  (120^  and  the  rate  of  duty  chaig^Ue  upon  the  m- 
portation  of  each  class.  The  dimensions  within 
each  scale  <rf  duQr  is  ebargeslile,  are— 

«lwlaadBot*bcml<iMIog«,iwt«nNdii«3tiMhalUdi.r.»  I 

iS""         2i"  •  S»  **' 

n„«  45.  31.  «« 

Atontt  KH  taft^tt  abmSl  ta.  tUek,  the  hmt  oTM  «M  feet^i  . 

•BdAmbWitheUO      .      .  < 

If  of  tiK  grmrtli  or  BriiSih  penenm  u  Aneritft— 

6  ft.  aad  Rot  abDve  1«  ft.  In  lenglh,  not  tseeedtiig34ii.  Ifalu,  f«t  m.  £ 
16  ft  n  »  ^  .  ! 

16  6         9t  *nd  anwUi^  S|         _  t 

«UMflB|Hft.fBlMffA,         MflacMdfeH  4  ■  H 

•■81      M  uid«KeMdia(«  _  i 
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Dcnl-enili.  Vrdntrnt/pt.  l'*Jne-i- 
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DEALS  FROie  EtTROPB. 


M  0km.  wriacda^  £liwt  Ot.  Baadicd. 

nomKmbt  mm  FViudk  . 
8*mta  .... 
Nocmy  .... 
M  ClMiMiyliiB  dabr  ^  Mr  Ot  Hmbai. 
ffHQ  Rnm  mad  RiMda 

Vfttnmj  .... 
M  CUm.  ^^ni^uty  M  pier  tM.  SmAad. 
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The  effect  of  this  method  of  charging  duties,  viz..  to 
exact  fixed  rates  upon  all  deals  within  given  dimensions, 
has  been  to  interibre  greatly  with  the  natural  course  of 
irade.  When  the  duty  was  ehai^ied  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
great  hundred  without  reference  to  dimensioiis,  and  when 
uiat  duty  was  on  a  aoderate  eeale,  it  was  the  piaotiee  in 
the  WDod-produeing  countries  to  eat  deals  of  those  dimen- 
iuons  widen  would  {woduce  the  greateat  eubioal  quantity  of 
sound  wood  from  each  tree,  and  it  then  rarely  bappmed 
that  deals  were  laager  than  13  feet,  but  when  the  du^  was 
greatly  increased,  and  it  was  ebuged  according  to  theii 
dinionaions  in  classes  with  varying  intervals,  as  shown  in 
the  foregoing  soale,  it  became  an  object  to  introduoe  as 
much  wood  aa  possible  at  each  speetflo  rate  d  charge,  and 
without  much  ngstA  to  economy  in  cutting.  This  will  be 
at  once  apparent  when  it  is  seen  that  under  the  present 
scale  of  duty,  a  deal  brought  from  Europe  1 2  fiaet  Itmg  and 
1 1  inches  wide,  pays  a  dutv  equivalent  to  57«.  6d.  per  load 
of  50  cubic  feet,  while  a  deal  of  the  same  length,  but  3 
inches  narrower,  pays  at  the  rate  of  70«.  4d  per  load;  and  on 
one  of  16  feet  long  and  1 1  inches  wide,  the  charge  is  equal 
to  only  49a.  2d.  per  luuL   It  will  be  equally  apparent  tnat 
with  a  rate  of  duty  forming  a  large  per-centage  upon  the 
first  cost  of  the  article,  no  person  will  import  any  deals 
much  short  of  each  of  the  maximum  dimensions  admissible 
at  each  rate  of  duty,  but  will  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  material 
when  necessary,  in  order  to  escape  a  higher  rate  of  ohai^ ; 
by  tliis  means  the  cost  is  necessarily  enhanced  to  the  con- 
sumer.  The  same  motive  does  not  operate  with  respect  to 
the  lower  taxed  deals  of  the  English  colonies,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  are  accordingly  brought  of  Buch  dimensions 
that  the  duty  amounts  to  one-third  more  upon  the  cubical 
content:!  than  it  would  amount  to  if  the  importers  availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  the  way  adt^rted 
by  the  imuorters  of  European  deak.   It  will  be  seen  Uiat 
the  duty  eliaxtted  upon  the  deals  of  Swedoa,  and  still  more 
upon  those  of  N«way,  is,  by  the  working  of  the  system, 
much  higher  than  upon  the  shipments  from  Russia  and 
Priwsia;  this  arises  partly  from  the  difierent  sizes  to  which 
the  trees  grow  in  the  respective  countries,  and  partly  from 
the  dilGciUty  experienced  in  Sweden  and  N^way  in  con- 
veying the  trees  after  they  are  cut  down  rapid  or  narrow 
rivers  to  the  places  of  manu&cture.   In  France,  where  the 
duties  on  timber  are  low,  deals  are  imported  of  all  sizes 
suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  producers,  and  conse- 
quently the  price  is  lower  to  the  consumer;  besides  which, 
the  quality  of  the  wood  is  in  some  instances  better,  because 
thinner  deals  than  are  brought  to  England  maybe  cut  from 
the  best  part  of  the  tree  nearest  to  the  sap,  and  these  are 
now  virtually  excluded  fttim  our  markets.   The  deals  of 
I^orth  Amenea  are  inferior  in  strength  and  dnnbili^  to 
those  brought  ftom  the  north  of  Europe,  and  to  these  the 
preference  is  usually  given  for  the  flooring  of  houses  and 
other  purposes  where  durability  is  of  importance.  In 
building  smaller  houses,  where  cheapness  is  the  principal 
consideration,  Canadian  deals  aft  used.    For  small  articles, 
such  as  mouldings,  picture-frames,  hat-boxes,  musical  in- 
struments, as  well  as  for  many  of  the  internal  fittings  of 
houses,  and  other  purposes  which  call  for  the  employment 
of  wood  that  can  be  easily  worked,  Canada  deals  an  pre- 
ferred. 

Great  feult  has  been  found  with  the  jvesent  scale  of 
timber  duties,  because  encouragement  is  given  by  it  to  the 
ixuportatiou  of  deals  over  that  afforded  to  the  introduction 
of  the  timber  out  of  whioh  the  dealt  are  ctit,  bnt  among  all 
tlie  «Tili  attending  the  pnmai  ayatam  otAatim,  this  one  is 


not  to  be  reckoned,  inasmuch  as  the  true  interest  ol  the , 
consumer  is  beat  consulted  by  givinf  that  greater  encourage^ 
meat  to  the  importation  of  deals.  In  its  natural  form  uie 
timber  could  not  be  brought  in  a  state  fit  for  sawing.  If 
the  deal  be  nut  cut  from  Uie  log  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
this  is  foiled,  the  grain  of  the  wood  will  open,  and  it  will  be 
ftiU  of  splits,  or  what  is  called  shakey,  and  if  afterwards  cut 
into  thin  boards  they  will  be  fit  for  nothing.  The  splits  or 
fissures  here  noticed  are  not  of  equal  detriment  to  timber  in 
the  log,  which  is  sawn  into  large  scantlings  to  be  used  for 
beaots,  rafters,  and  quartering:  from  the  moment  the  saw 
has  divided  the  log  into  thinner  pieces  the  tendency  to  split 
is  at  nn  end. 

The  quantity  of  deals  and  deal-ends  impculed  from  the 
north  of  Europe  and  from  the  British  American  colonies 
respeotively  in  each  of  the  last  10  years,  has  been  as 


foUows}— 

Fran  Amflriea. 

Great  hundral*. 

GrMt  hnailMdt. 

OlMl  knadiedt. 

1827 

.  37,910 

13,084 

4»,994 

1828 

.  33,892 

1*,73» 

49,622 

1829 

.  33,332 

18,256 

51,588 

1830 

.  30,551 

19,653 

50,204 

1831 

.  32.848 

22.067 

54,915 

1832 

.  25.210 

26,053 

51,293 

1833 

.  24,823 

30,975 

55,798 

1834 

.  33,105 

34,000 

97,105 

1835 

.  27.499 

34,239 

ft1.731 

1836 

.  31.885 

37,988 

S9,253 

The  demand  for  timber  in  the  United  States  of  America 
has  of  late  much  increased,  owi^  to  increasing  population 
on  the  one  band,  and  the  progressive  diminution  of  the 
forests  in  the  settled  states  on  the  other.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances nieasuree  are  in  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States'  govwnment  which  will  encourage  the  trans- 
mission of  timber  in  all  its  fenu  aomaa  the  river  8L  Law- 
rmee  to  a  dense  which  may  materially  interfere  with  the 
powwr  d  Canada  to  aupidy  this  eountiy  on  t3a»  same  scale 
as  heretofore. 

DEAN,  French  Doyetty  and  in  Latin  Decamu,  a  word 
whioh  on  a  first  view  would  be  thought  to  be  allied  to 
Dbacoit,  but  whieh  has  probably  a  different  or%in.  Ety- 
mologists seem  not  to  be  agraea  oonoeming  the  etymon ; 
but  the  most  usual  origin  ass^ed  to  it  is  the  word  decern, 
ten,  as  if  a  dean  were  a  person  who  presided  over  oolleotive 
bo^es  of  men  or  things,  in  number  ten.  This  we  regard  as 
very  uncertain. 

Dean,  however,  is  a  term  of  ecclesiastical  presidency. 
In  Scotland  it  is  used  for  the  head  of  lay  communities,  but 
in  England  believe  it  is  exdusively  ooaflued  to  promo- 
tions tut  pxesidiBnoies  spuritnaL 

In  England  thwe  an  three  clasoea  of  ecdeeiastical  pren- 
denoies  to  whieh  the  title  dean  beltrnga. 

1.  Dearu  rmral—lt  vrill  be  nm  that  in  all  the  books 
which  treat  of  the  eeelesiaatical  divisions  of  the  country,  the 
dioceses  are  divided  Into  archdeacoaries,  and  the  aroh- 
deaeonries  into  deaneries,  below  which  there  is  no  other 
subdivision  till  we  come  to  parishes,  the  minutest  of  the 
proper  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  country.  The  whole 
country  is  thus  divided,  with  the  exceptkm  of  certain  dis- 
tricts of  no  great  extent,  which  daim  to  be  exempt  juris- 
dictions. 

Those  who  contend  for  the  derivation  of  the  word  dean, 
whence  deanery,  from  decern,  suppose  that  originally  there 
were  ten  churches  or  parishes  forming  each  of  these 
deaneries.  This  is  a  ver^  obscure  {Mint,  and  it  is  equally 
uncertain  at  what  time  this  distribution  the  dioceses  was 
made.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  deaneries  before 
the  Norman  Conquest. 

In  each  of  these  deaneriea  there  was  a  clargyman  who 
Was  dean;  he  was  usually  a  beneficed  cle^yman  within 
the  deanery.  His  duties  were  to  exercise  a  mporintendency 
over  the  deny,  to  inreside  at  their  assemblies,  and  to  be  the 
medium  of  uieir  communication  with  their  spiritual  supe- 
riors. He  had  his  public  seal.  He  appears  also  to  have 
dischai^d  those  duties  whioh  are  now  performed  by  clergy- 
men called  sunroj^tes. 

By  degrees  this  office  in  the  English  church  fell  into 
disuse.  The  history  or  the  reason  of  its  dectine  is  not  very 
well  known,  for  the  advantage  of  having  such  an  officer, 
especially  where  the  archdeaoonries  were  extensive,  must 
have  been  always  evident.  Hie  office,  Jiowi^n:v4iil  }fy 
degrees  disappear  in  one  dioeaBiilfe^a^bttett  l^fptMne 
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totally  lost  There  vas  a  dean  of  Cbalke,  in  the  dioceee  of 
Salisbuiy,  as  late  as  tho  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and 
a  dean  <x  Doncaster,  in  the  oiocese  of  York,  in  the  reigns  of 
George  the  First  Second. 

Attempts  laye  been  made  to  rerive  it.  Berlwley,  bishop 
ai  C3oyne,  tried  to  establish  the  office  again  in  Ireland; 
and  soon  after  the  late  Dr.  Burgess  was  made  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  he  did  actually  revive  the  office  in  that  diocese, 
appointing  Mr.  Dansey,  the  rector  of  Donhead  St.  Andrew, 
rural  dean  of  Chalke:  this  was  in  1825.  The  Report  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1835,  under  the  head 
Territory,  recommends  that  each  parish  shall  be  assigned 
to  a  deanery,  and  each  deanery  to  an  archdeaconry. 

Whoever  desires  to  see  more  concerning  the  constitution 
and  office  of  the  rural  dean  will  be  amply  gratified  by  re- 
ferrinf^  to  a  work,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  entitled  '  Horte 
Decanica  Ruraln,  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate  by  a  series 
of  notes  and  extracts  ue  name  and  title,  the  (Hrigin,  ap- 
pointment, and  functions,  personal  and  capitular,  <n  Rural 
besois,  bv  William  Dansey.'  &e.,  1835. 

The  office  existed  in  other  parts  of  Christendom. 

2.  Dean  in  a  Cathedral  Church.  [See  Canon.]  The 
4anoDs  who  formed  the  bishop's  council  were  presided  over 
by  a  dean ;  this  has  been  the  case  from  the  remotest  times. 
Deeanus  et  Capitulum  is  the  form  in  which  all  the  acts  of 
such  communiticii  run. 

Antiently  the  deans  were  elected  by  the  chapters ;  but 
iiere,  as  in  other  points,  the  royal  power  hat:  encroached  on 
the  ]irivilegte  of  the  church.  Now  the  form  is  for  the 
trown  to  issue  a  congi  tPelir*,  naming  the  person  whom 
-he  chapter  is  to  choose,  in  Uie  bishoprics  of  antient  foun- 
dation; while,  in  the  bishoiffioa  fbunded  by  Henry  the 
Sightl^  the  king  names  the  dean  by  his  letters  patent 
merely.  In  the  formw  case  the  bishop  is  called  in  to  con- 
firm the  election,  and  he  issues  Ijis  mandate  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  person  elected. 

3.  Deatu  in  AaUiart.—Then  are  in  England  certain 
eeclesiastiral  promotions,  in  which  the  peison  holding  them 
is  called  by  the  name  of  dean,  and  they  seem  to  tuve  all 
had  antiently.  as  some  of  them  have  now,  capitular  bodies 
connected  with  them,  and  in  all  there  is  some^ng  peculiar 
III  their  reference  to  their  spiritual  superiors,  and  in  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  them.  We  cannot  descend  into 
the  particular  character  of  each  of  these  ofKcera,  and  shall 
content  ourselves  with  naming  the  principal  them :  the 
dean  of  Westminster ;  the  dean  of  toe  chwpel  of  St  Geo^^ 
of  Windsw;  the  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  the  dean 
of  the  Arches;  the  dean  of  the  King's  Chapd;  the  dean 
of  Battel ;  the  dean  of  Becking;  the  dean  of  Middleham, 
&G.  If  the  history  of  these  foundations  were  traced  to  theur 
origin,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, mostly  of  royal  foundation,  possessing  peculiar 

Ftrivileges  and  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  wiiicb  escaped  disso- 
ution  when  the  framework  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
of  England  underwent  some  alteration  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

DEATH-WATCH.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  death-, 
watch,  and  knopre  of  the  supwstitious  noUun  of  the  vulgar, 
that  in  wtiatever  house  its  drum  is  heard,  one  of  the  fkmily 
will  die  before  the  end  of  the  year.  These  terrors,  in  par^ 
ticular  instances,  when  they  lay  hold  of  weak  minds,  espe- 
cially of  sick  or  liypochoudriac  persons,  may  cause  the 
event  tliat  is  supposed  to  be  prognosticated.  A  small  degree 
of  entomological  knowledge,  however,  would  relieve  them 
from  their  fears,  and  teach  them  that  this  heart-sickening 
tick  is  caused  by  a  small  beetle  giving  a  call  to  its  com- 
panion. 

Authors  were  formerly  not  agreed  concerning  the  insect 
from  which  this  sound  of  terror  proceeded,  some  attributing 
it  to  a  kind  of  wood-louse,  and  others  to  a  spider'  the  ear- 
liest  scientific  account  of  it  is  probably  that  bv  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Allen,  written  in  1695,  and  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  toL  xx.,  p.  376,  where  the  writer 
calls  it  Scarabteut  geUeattu  fnjteUor  .•  jbllowed,  vol  xxii., 
p.  832,  by  another  account  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  William 
Derham,  ^ted  Upminstor,  July  21,  1701.  Swammerdam 
(BidL  Nat.,  edit.  Hill,  i.,  125,)  and  Shaw  {Nat.  Mite.,  iil, 
104.)  have  also  written  upon  this  insect  It  is  a  received 
opinion  now,  adopted  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the 
sound  called  the  death-watch  is  produced  by  certain  beetles 
belonging  to  the  timbei^boring  genus  AntAivm.  Latreille 
observed  Anobitan  striatuM  to  produce  the  sound  in  ques- 
tionj  but  the  speciea  whose  pmoeedings  have  beeu  most 


noticed  by  British  observers  is  Anobium  tetgeSaivm. 
When  spring  in  fax  advanced,  these  insects  oommenc* 
their  ticlung,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  only  a  csH  to 
each  other,  to  which,  if  no  answer  be  returned,  the  aBiioil 
repeats  it  in  another  place.  It  is  thus  produced :  raisitiE 
itself  upon  its  hind  l^s.  with  the  body  somewhat  incliiu^ 
it  beats  its  head  with  great  force  and  agility  upon  the  plane 
of  position  ;  and  its  strokes  ara  so  powerful  as  to  make  a 
considerable  impression  if  they  fait  upon  any  substance 
softer  than  wood.  The  general  number  of  distinct  strokes 
in  succession  is  from  seven  to  nine  or  eleven.  They  follov 
each  other  quickly,  and  are  repeated  at  uncertain  inteivak 
In  old  houses,  where  these  insects  abound,  they  may  be 
heard  in  warm  weather  during  the  whole  day.  The  noise 
exactly  resembles  that  produced  by  tapping  moderatelr 
with  the  nail  upon  the  table ;  and  when  fiuniliarized,  the 
insect  will  answer  veryreadily  the  tmtd  the  nuL  (Brand's 
Popular  Antig. ;  Kirby  anil  Spence  s  Introd.  to  Bntam- 
logy,  edit  1828.  i.  36;  iL  382;  Wallis's  Hitt.  Northmib^ 
i.  367.)  The  superstition  that  the  clicking  of  this  insect  is 
H  death-omen  is  mentioned  by  Baxter  in  his  *  World  of 
Spirits,' p.  203. 

DEBENTURE  (Latin,  debentur.  fivm  debeo,  to  owe\ 
formerly  written  debentur,  is  a  kind  of  certificate  u»d  u 
the  Custom  House,  which  entitles  a  merchant  exportiiig 
goods  upon  which  a  drawback  or  bounty  is  allowed  to  r- 
ceive  payment  (As  to  drawback  or  bounty  see  3  &  -i 
William  IV,  cap.  68,  sec  86,  87.) 

The  word  baa  been  used  in  some  acts  of  parliament  to 
denote  a  bond  or  bill,  by  which  the  government  Is  charged 
to  pay  a  creditor  or  his  assigns  the  money  due  on  auditing 
his  account  Debentures  were  used  to  secure  the  arreon 
of  pay  to  the  soldiery  during  the  Commouvealth,  and  are 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  12  Car.  II.,  cap.  8.  Tber 
are  in  use  now  in  the  receipt  of  Exchequer  and  Booni  of 
Ordnance,  and  it  is  believed  in  the  king's  household 
(Cowel'a  Interpreter;  M'Culloch's  CoTnmerdal  Diet,) 

DEBRECZiN,  or  DEBRECZYN,  a  royal  fi-ee  town  in 
the  western  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  is  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Bihar,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  kingdom,  Pesilt 
only  excepted.    It  lies  in  47'  32'  N.  lat,  and  21"  35'  E. 
long.,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  whirb 
stretches  from  this  neighbourtiood  through  the  counties 
of  Bihar  and  Szabolts,  inid  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Debrecayne  Hnde.*  The  soulltem  part  of  this  great  jdain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Debreccin  has  been  brought  into  a  state 
of  high  cultivatiOTi,  and  {voduces  abundant  ctvps  of  wbesi, 
buckwheat,  millet  and  water-melons:  it  also  aSbids  pas- 
turage (oT  catde  and  sheep.  The  town  is  open,  and  has  a 
rustic  appearance ;  for  the  houses,  which  are  about  4000  is 
number,  seldom  exceed  one  story  in  height,  and  are  si 
humble  in  their  exterior  as  common  cottages.  ladadicf 
the  three  suburbs,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  sli^t 
pallisade,  Debrecziu  contained,  in  1816,  38,962  tnhabitaol:, 
and  now  has  about  45,370,  of  whom  about  43,600  ai«  of  ib( 
Protestant  church.   The  country  being  destitute  of  sto&e. 
the  streets  are  unpaved,  and  the  foot-passenger  has  ccx- 
sequently  to  wade  either  through  mud  or  sand,  uccordinf  i- 
the  season  of  the  vear,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  planks,  lai^ 
down  for  crossing  tne  streets.  It  is  the  seat  of  ciTil  adm.-  , 
nisteation  {DietneM-Gerv^tt-Tqfd)  not  only  for  the  conn*-. 
but  for  the  province  'on  tfai^  side  of  the  Theissa*  and  i«  i!i  i 
occasioQal  place  of  meeting  for  the  provincial  assemblies '  l 
the  county.    Debreczin  has  several  handsome  bnildinji 
among  winch  are  the  town-hall,  the  Protestant  and  Rowi 
Catholic  churches,  the  Franciscan  and  Piarist  tnonosTeh^  ' 
and  the  handsome  Protestant  Collegium,  which  is  c^^l-  ^ 
ducted  by  six  professors,  and  attended  Iiy  600  students,  ac'.  , 
towhichasmall  chuxch  and  a  libraiyof  20,000  volamesn 
attached.   There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  i 
school  of  design  for  mechanics,  &c.,  an  orphan  a^yluo. 
three  dispensaries,  three  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  correv'O.a  , 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  notica  Councillor  Fay's  fine  collecii.c  j 
of  paintinn  and  engravings.  Independently  of  agricuUcn.  I 
pursuits,  the  inhabitants  derive  ueir  subaistenoe  fiont  u-- ' 
merous  manufoctures,  principally  of  coarse  woollens,  shecf- 
skins,  pottery,  leather,  saltpetre,  and  soap.    The  manuDc- 
ture  of  tobacco-pipes  amounts  to  about  eleven  millions  {k:; 
annum,  and  employs  two  classes  of  artificers,  one  tor  turn.:..: 
the  mouth-pieces  out  of  horn,  and  the  other  far  fiiahioc^ 
the  heads  out  of  red  or  black  clay.   Debrecain  manu&t  - 
tures  also  knives  and  other  cutlery,  combs,  l»utton&, 
necklaces.  &c  lu  c.^^^^ti^^ef|3g,L^&an»yhana 
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and  the  north  and  west  of  Hungacy  affords  it  a  ready  vent 
fbr  itt  various  products :  this  is  also  fteililated  by  four  poio- 
dieal  Aun,  which  are  held  in  wooden  booths  outside  the 
tdvn,  and  are  the  resort  of  buyers  and  sellers  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  They  are  a  great  market  also  fbr  the 
linens  and  other  fkbrics  of  Germany.  Debreezin  is  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  the  bread,  as  veil  as  the  immense 
loaves,  made  by  its  female  bakers.  It  suffers  greatly  from 
vant  of  water  in  summer.  The  yearly  income  and  expendi- 
ture is  about  137,000/.  (1,500,000  ^Idens.) 

DEBT,  ACTION  OF,  lies  for  the  recovery  of  a  sum 
certain,  or  capable  of  being  ascertained,  due  upon  bond, 
specialty,  or  ^ple  contract,  or  upon  the  judgment  of  a 
foreign  or  colonial  court.  It  may  also  be  maintained 
against  a  gaoler  for  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  in  execution,  or 
upon  u  tfuuta  by  the  party  grieved,  or  by  common  informer. 
Previous  to  3  &  4  William  TV.,  cap.  43.  sec  13,  the  de- 
fendant in  an  action  debt  upon  a  sunple  contract  (except 
for  rent)  was  allowed  to  wage  his  law,  for  which  reason  the 
action  of  indebitatus  assumpsit  [Assumpsit]  was  frequently 
preferred ;  but  now  the  action  of  debt  is  the  better  remedy 
in  such  cases,  the  judgment  being  final  in  the  first  instance. 
The  action  of  debt  will  not  lie  for  money  due  by  instal- 
ments till  all  the  days  are  past,  unless  the  payment  be 
secured  by  a  penalty,  or  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  each  day 
be  specified ;  nor  can  debt  be  supported  against  an  executor 
or  administrator  upon  a  simple  contract  of  his  testator  or 
intestate,  because  as  they  are  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of 
his  contract  they  cannot  wage  their  law :  though  this  dis- 
tinctionis  still  observed,  it  has  been  judicially  deidared  not 
to  be  founded  in  good  sense.  Where,  however,  the  deceased 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  wage  his  law,  as  in  actions 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  London  (by  the  custom), 
debt  is  maint^iiuble  against  executors  and  adminis- 
traiors.  (Selw.  MniVttH; Saunders's il^porte.)  [Dahagbs; 

Pl-S.VDING.J 

DEBT,  NATIONAL.   [National  Debt.] 

DECAGON,  a  figure  of  ten  sides ;  but  the  terra  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  an  equilateral  and  equiangular  de- 
cagoQ,  or  a  regnitir  decagon. 

The  side  of  a  regular  decagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  is 
'6180340  of  the  radius;  and  of  that  about  a  circle  '6498394 
of  the  radius.  Similarly,  the  radii  of  the  circles  inscribed 
iuand  circumscribed  about  a  decagon  are  1*5388418  and 
1*6180340  of  the  side,  The  area  of  a  decagon  is  2  938927 
Df  the  square  on  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  circle,  or 
7*694209  of  the  square  ou  the  side. 

DECANTATION,  an  operation  oflen  resorted  to  both 
in  common  life  and  in  chemical  operations ;  it  is  the  action 
if  pouring  off  the  clear  portion  of  a  fluid  from  that  which 
»ntains  suspended  impurities,  or  firom  the  impurities 
themselves  when  they  have  perfectly  subsided.  Sometimes 
:his  method  is  employed  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  filters; 
md  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  preferable,  as  when  the 
wlution  is  so  acid  or  alkaline  that  it  would  destroy  paper 
)r  linen. 

DECAPITATION,  beheading:  a  punUhment,  in  all 
irobability,  of  very  antient  date,  and  certainly  known 
imong  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Xenophon,  at  the  close  of 
be  second  book  of  Cyru^a  Expedition,  says,  that  losing 
he  head  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  honourable  death. 
Hie  deedlation,  as  it  is  called,  of  St.  John  Baptist  shows 
be  existence  of  this  punishment  among  the  Jews  under  the 
loman  government  of  Judiea.  Suetonius  {Calig.  c.  32) 
ells  us  that  C^igula  kept  a  soldier,  an  artist  in  beheading, 
Fho  decapitated  prisoners  in  his  presence,  fetched  indis- 
Timinatoly  for  that  purpose  from  the  gaols.  Hoveden  and 
Horence  of  Worcester  agree  that  Earl  Wailheof,  who  was 
leheaded  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1075,  was  the  first 
Snslishman  who  suffered  that  punishment. 

The  Messrs.  Lysons  speak  of  beheading  as  an  ordinary 
ninisbmcnt,  in  o  d  time,  of  fidoos,  in  Cheshire.  They  say, 
An  antient  MS.  relating  to  the  earls  of  Chester  informs 
-s  that  the  Serjeants  or  baililb  of  the  earls  had  power  to 
«bead  any  malefactor  or  thief  who  was  apprehended  in  the 
act,  or  against  whom  guilt  was  proved  by  sufficient  witness, 
•r  confession  before  four  Inhabitants  of  the  four  neigh- 
bouring towns.*  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  presenting 
'f  several  heads  of  felons  at  the  Caslle  of  Chests  by  the 
^I's  Serjeants ;  and  it  appears  that  the  beheading  of  ma- 
efiurtors  was  the  usual  mrae  of  execution  in  this  county ; 
or  in  a  roll  of  3  Edward  II.  it  is  called  the  custom  of 
/heshin:.   In  Fnuioo  criiunals  capitally  convicted  are  be- 


headed,  not  hanged.  (Lysons*  Cheth.,  p.  299,  from  the 
Hsrl.  MS.  3009.  fol.  34,  b.) 

From  another  part  of  th^  work  it  appears  that  criminals 
(Mmvicted  of  felony  were  punished  in  the  same  manner  ia 
the  barony  of  Malpas ;  a4jd  that  this  power  was  even  exor- 
cised by  the  several  possessors  of  the  moie^  and  fourth 
parts  of  that  barony.  In  the  6  Edward  II.,  David  Bnlkeley, 
Serjeant  of  the  peace  to  Richard  Sutton,  presented  the 
heads  of  two  felons  executed  for  burglary,  and  Hugh  Chol- 
mondeley.  setjeant  of  the  peace  to  J'ohn  de  St.  Pierre,  pre- 
sented the  head  of  Thomas  Bumess,  executed  for  thel^  and 
had  his  fee  called  the  radyng  foe.  (Ibid.,  pp.  677,  678, 
from  the  Harleian  MS.  2079,  fol.  124  and  131.)  The  fo< 
reaters  of  Hardwick,  in  Yorkshire,  had  this  punishment 
allotted  to  them  for  theft. 

At  a  somewhat  later  pwiod  decapitation  became  a  pu- 
nishment more  especially  appropriated  to  iha  h^faer  foSan 
of  society.  Henry  VIlL  beheaded  two  of  his  queens. 
Elizabeth  beheaded  a  sister  sovereign.  The  High  (x>urt  of 
Justice  beheaded  Charles  I.  In  1644,  Archbishop  Laud 
was  condemned  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  suffer 
death  by  hanging ;  and  the  only  &vour,  granted  to  him 
upon  supplication,  after  delay  and  with'  reluctance,  was, 
that  his  sentence  should  be  changed  to  beheatUng.  Losing 
the  head  still  continues  to  be  considered  the  most  honour- 
able mode  of  receiving  capital  punishment  in  England ;  but 
there  has  been  no  recent  instance  of  its  being  inlucted.  The 
last  was  in  the  case  of  the  rebel  lords  of  1745. 

DECA'PODA.  [Crustacba,  vol.  viii.,  p.  197.] 

DECCAN  (DAC^HINA.  THB  SOUTH)  was  antienay 
understood  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  tn 
India,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  river  Nerbuada  and  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  included 
nearly  one-half  of  the  territory  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  Mohammedan  ihvaders 
being  unable,  after  several  centuries,  to  fix  their  possessions 
south  of  the  Kistna,  the  name  Deccan  came  to  denote  the 
countries  lying  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Kistna, 
and  the  latter  river  is  still  understood  to  form  its  southern 
boundary.  The  Deccan  therefore  comprehends  the  following 
divisions :  Candeish,  Gundwana,  Orissa,  Berar,  the  Northern 
Circars,  Beeder,  Aurungabad,  Hyderabad,  and  Bejapore. 

The  first  Mohammedan  invasion  of  the  Deccan  oceutted 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Feroze.  Alio,  the  n^bew  of  that  prince,  then  marched 
to  Deoghur,  and  exacted  heavy  contributions  as  the  price 
of  his  return.  Alia,  having  succeeded  Feroze,  again  in 
vaded  the  Deccan  iif  1304,  overran  several  of  the  districts, 
which  he  divided  among  his  Omrahs,  and  laid  siege  to 
Deoghur,  and  compelled  the  rajah  to  submit,  and  ac^ow> 
ledge  that  he  held  his  territory  as  a  dependency.  In  1310 
Ofoor,  one  of  Alla's  generaU,  was  again  sent  into  the 
Deccan,  and  penetrated  to  the  Camatic,  which  kingdom  he 
ravaged,  taking  its  rajah  prisoner,  and  collecting  an  im- 
mense amount  of  treasure.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mo- 
hammed the  Third,  that  prince  sent  a  la^  array  into  the 
Deccan,  and  entirely  reduced  the  Camatic  to  his  dominioa. 
In  a  few  years  thereafter  he  not  only  transferred  the  seat 
of  his  government  to  De<^hur,  the  name  of  iHiieh  he 
changed  to  Dowlatabad,  but  he  forcibly  removed  thither 
the  entiro  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  leaving  the  antieut  capital 
desolate.  Upon  the  death  of  Mohammed,  which  took  )^ace 
amidst  rebellions  and  insurrections  in  all  parts  of  his  do- 
minions, the  rebel  chiefs  agreed  to  elect  a  sovereign,  and 
chose  an  A^haun  named  Ismael  for  king.  When  this 
prince  had  reigned  only  a  few  years,  he  resigned  his  throne 
in  favour  of  one  of  his  generals,  Hussun,  who  had  originally 
been  an  Afghaun  slave,  and  who,  on  mounting  the  throne, 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  Alia  ad  Dien  Hussun  Kongoh 
Bhaminee,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Bhaminee  dynas^. 
During  his  reign,  which  lasted  deveu  years,  Alia  reduced 
to  his  sway  aU  the  disuiets  of  the  Deccan  which  had  at 
any  time  acknowledged  the  sovereisnty  of  the  emperors  of 
Delhi,  and  was  the  first  independent  sovereign  of  the 
Deccan.  His  reign  was  marked  by  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion :  he  died  in  1357,  and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  twelve 
sultans  of  the  Bhaminee  dynasty,  the  last  of  whom,  Mo- 
hammed Shah  Bhaminee,  died  in  confinement  in  1518. 
The  Deccan  after  this  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms,  viz. 
Bejapore,  Golconda,  Berar,  Ahmednuggur,  and  Beeder. 
The  sovereigns  of  these  kingdoms  were  engaged  in  constant 
wars  with  each  other.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Deccan  w«  invad^^by  Algja^oij^g^ 
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tory  of  Ahiuodnuggiir  was  sabdued,  and  fcnned  into  a 
proTinoB  of  the  VLoffjl  empire.  In  tlu  xeign  of  the  JHoetd 
•mperor  Shsh  Jehu,  his  son,  the  eelelwated  Avrengzebe, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  amy  on  the  southern 
6oBti«r  ^  the  empire,  and  he  was  not  loi^[  without  a 
pretext  for  invadinir  the  Dec  can,  the  sOTereigns  of  which 
M  sooD  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence.  When  he 
ascended  the  throne,  this  prince  maide  war  upon  these  de- 
peiident  sovereigns,  and  reduced  the  whole  under  his  im- 
mediate sway :  Uiese  operations  were  not  competed  until 
the  year  1700.  In  the  subsequent  reign  of  rerokhaere, 
Nizam  al  Mulk  -^as  sent  as  Ticeroyinto  the  Deccan,  and 
soon  became  its  virtutd  sovereign.  The  whole  country  was 
m  fluit,  from  1717,  independent  of  the  'VLogiH  empire,  and 
BO  Gontinoed  until  the  year  1618,  when  a  great  pu^  of  the 


Deecan  oame  under  the  doaunion  of  the  Bngliahu  Ttt 
Nwtbeim  Cireara  were  indeed  aoqoind  from  the  Nizam  ii 
NovembM.  1766,  but  it  was  not  until  1818  that  the  di»trict< 
known  as  the  British  Decoen  came  immediateW  into  ou 
poBsesaion.  Candeish  was  then  acquired  from  Mulhar  Ra 
Holkar ;  Poona,  the  Concan,  and  the  Southern  Hahnn^ 
country  was  conquered  from  the  Peisbwah;  and  some  bacb 
in  the  Southern  Concan  were  acquired  from  the  rajah  at 
Sawuntwarree.  The  remaining  parte  of  the  Deecan  are  in 
possession  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  the  Nizam,  and  th«  njib 
(tfSattara.  The  territory  acquired  by  the  English  in  l9l; 
has  been  divided  into  fimr  eoUeeioratu,  vis.,  Poona.  Ahmed- 
nuRCUi;I>ai!war,and  Candai^  the  state  of  which  in 
has  &•»  thus  given  by  Colonel  ^ka%  statistical  fcpons 
to  the  geivenmiest  of  Banbay. 
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The  Deccan  begah  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  a  statute 
acre,  so  that  the  average  assessment  on  the  land  is  equal 
to  is.  9^d.  per  acre,  ana  constitutes  more  than  four-fiiUis  of 
the  total  revenue  of  the  coUectorates.  All  lands  are  com- 
{flised  within  the  limits  of  some  village,  each  of  which  has 
a  constitution  for  its  internal  government,  consisting  of  a 
patel  or  chte^  assisted  by  a  cbaugula,  the  kulkami,  or 
village  accountant,  and  other  officers  called  baruballi,  the 
number  of  the  latter  depending  on  the  population  of  the 
village.  A  fbw  villages  constitute  a  naikwari,  over  which 
■n  oSioei  presides  with  the  title  naik.  Eieh^-four 
villages  constitute  a  pergunnah,  or  coun^.  Over  this 
number  there  was  formerly  placed  a  desmukh,  or  governor, 
assisted  by  a  district  accountant  and  registrar.  Ine  lands 
in  this  part  of  India  were  held  under  an  nereditary  tenure; 
the  land-tax  is  said  to  have  been  fixed,  but  the  fbnner 
governments  assumed  the  power  of  le^'ying  supplementary 
assessments.  Many  of  the  Maharatta  famiUes  woo  were  in 
possession  of  these  hereditary  estates  are  extinct,  and  their 
lands  are  now  held  by  a  class  called  upari,  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies strangers,  and  who  are  rated  each  year  to  the  land-tax 
by  mutual  agreement  between  them  and  the  government,  the 
rates  being  usually  the  same,  or  nearly  sc^  as  the  permanent 
assessment  A  third  class  hold,  theur  Istnds  under  leases 
for  five,  seven,  or  nine  years,  at  a  rent  low  at  first,  and  in- 
creasing every  year  till  the  expiratiott  of  the  lease.  This 
mode  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  encourage  men  to  undertake 
the  cultivation  of  waste  land.  Two  other  tenures,  those  of 
Ja^ire  and  Inam,  are  recognized  in  the  Deccan.  Lands 
80  neld  are  free  from  any  government  tax.  Jaghire  is  the 
term  applied  to  lands  given  for  personal  or  military  service 
and  which  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  fief,  implying 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  holder  to  support  the  go- 
vernment either  by  personal  service  or  by  maintaming  troops. 
In  the  four  coUectorates  of  the  Deecan  more  than  400  vil- 
lages have  been  thus  granted  by  the  government  In&m,  a 
word  si^ifying  a  gift  or  present,  is  applied  to  lands  granted 
usually  in  small  portions  in  return  for  some  personal  ser- 
vice^ such  aspUyii^  music  or  dancing  in  the  temples:  the 
lands  thus  given  seldom  exceed  a  mw  begahs  in  extent 
In  most  villages  of  the  Deccan  are  to  be  found  some 
Ramosis,  who  are  thieves  by  birth,  and  who  have  Umds 
given  to  them  in  Inam,  that  they  may  hold  themselves 
reaponsible  for  the  saf^y  of  proper^  in  the  district  where 
they  reside.  Various  witnesses  who  were  examined  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832  con- 
curred in  stating  that  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  and 
of  the  inhabitants  generally  has  been  much  improved  since 
the  Deccan  came  into  the  possession  of  theEn^ish  govern- 
ment. 

DECEMBER.  This  month  still  retains  the  original 
name  assigned  to  it  in  the  Alban,  and  first  Roman  calendar 
adopted  according  to  tradition  by  Romulus,  in  both  of  which 
it  was  the  tenth,  as  the  name  si^iflea,  or  last  of  the  year. 
Our  Saxon  ancestois  called  it  Ui>nnceii-moiuV,  mid- 
winiarwMth,  and  saoU  or  ]rti2»>monM,  from  jdijMol,  a 
toheel,  onblematiBal  of  tha  s«n*s  revolution  or  return  in  his 
annual  eourse. 


December  was  antiently  consecrated  to  Saturn:  Alex- 
ander ab  Alexandre,  in  his  *  Genialium  Dierum  Libii  sei.' 
says  to  Vesta,  the  daughter  of  Saturn.  In  the  Alban  a- 
lendar  this  month  consisted  of  thirty-five  days.  RomoliB 
reduced  it  to  thirty ;  and  Numa  to  twenty-nine  days.  Juliss 
CsBsar  restored  the  day  of  which  Numa  had  deprived  i:: 
and  Augustus  added  another  day,  which  it  still  retxiu 
Commodus,  who  attempted  to  change  the  names  of  sexea. 
of  the  months,  with  the  assistance  of  his  flatterers,  gavi 
that  of  Amasonius  to  this,  in  honour  of  his  miatgesa.  Hariia 
whom  he  delighted  to  see  clothed  in  the  Araaaonian  habit 
(Pitisei,  Lex^xM,  i  633,  in  voce;  Court  de  Gebeliii, 
goriet  Orientalea ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiq^  vol.  i,  p.  3(4: 
and  Brady's  Chvis  Calendaria,  I  92.) 

DECE'MVIRI,  or  Ten  Men.  the  title  of  Tariovs  iiue> 
trates  or  functionaries  in  uitient  Roma. 

1.  Decemviri  kgibus  scribendia,  i.  e.  ten  men  for  dx 
purpose  of  making  a  new  code  of  lavrs,  wn«  certain  exin- 
ordmary  magistrates,  or  rather  a  commission  of  ten  nk£. 
invested  with  the  power  both  of  framing  a  new  code  ace 
administering  the  republic  In  the  early  times  of  anr.^' 
Rome  the  judicial  power  belonged  to  the  fcin^  and.  aiit^ 
their  expulsion,  to  the  consuls,  wno  did  not  decide  arconLt; 
to  written  lavrs,  but  only  according  to  usages  and  cusi(»c» 
As  such  usages  and  customs  were  necessarily  subject : 
doubt,  and  as  the  consuls  were  chosen  only  from  the  {» 
trician  order,  the  disputes  between  patricians  and  plebeiau 
were  probably  often  decided  partially  in  &vour  of  tk 
former ;  and  this  would  happen  more  especiaUy  in  crimiu 
cases,  for  which  no  certain  law  was  provided.  These  cr- 
oumstances  led  to  the  institution  of  the  decemvirs. 

After  many  violent  struggles,  the  senate  and  the  p!^ 
beians,  b.c.  453,  agreed  that  certain  written  lavrs  ahouil  Ik 
framed,  to  which  every  citizen,  without  any  distinrti :. 
should  be  subject.  A  commission  of  three  membera  t 
appointed  to  visit  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  i  t' 
of  Solon's  laws  and  making  .themselvea  acc^uainted  «  ■ 
the  institutions  of  other  Greek  states.  (Liv.  iiL.  31.) 
commissicmers  having  returned  at  the  expiration  tS'> 
yeara,  the  tribunes  immediately  called  fox  the  new  i.u 
for  diis  purpose  another  commission,  conBistingof  ten  au^ 
hers,  was  named  by  the  comitia  centuriata.  1jDoaaCtK>>- 
power,  both  administrative  and  judicial,  vithont  any  mfi^ 
and  accompanied  with  the  suspension  of  all  other  m»s- 
terial  offices,  including  the  consuls  and  tribunes,  wii  az 
ferred  on  them.  The  names  of  the  ten  cooixnissioncn  r 
recorded  in  Livy  (iii.  33)  and  Dionysius  HaUarra»^ 
(Antiq.  qf  Rom.,  xi.,  56).  Appius  Claudius  was  the  lei'i-'-' 
member  of  the  ten ;  he  was  tne  soul  of  the  oommissica.  l  - 
directed  all  the  business.  The  decemvini  conducted  ti<::;. 
selves  with  great  moderation  and  justice.  On  the  eipi.-^<-: 
of  their  year  of  office,  they  had  framed  a  body  of  lav&  i-^ 
tributed  into  ten  sections,  which  were  approved  bv  'fat 
senate  and  the  comitia,  uid  engraved  on  ten  tabls  of 

As  the  new  laws  seemed  imperfect  in  mome  n^tcs.  • 
new  commisuon  was  named,  at  the  head  of  which  wa» 
same  Appius  Claudius  (Liv.  iii.,  3d).   BotT^e  A^r^r- 
mw  began  to  behafjfgitggtt  9!^4LW@i|^lMuier;  ibu 
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became  true  qmrtx,  ud  tUmei  a  moBt  peraieieiis  oli- 
garchy. Tbm  framed,  howorer,  aemel  new  lavs,  which 
were  appreved  by  the  oentaries  and  et^aved  on  two  tables. 
Though  their  oommisson  and  the  year  of  their  office  were 
now  at  an  end,  they  ktill  would  not  resign,  but  coatinued  to 
hold  their  ■pow&c  in  the  year  447  b.c,  and  to  exercise  it  in 
a  most  afbitrary  manaer.  Appius  Qaudius,  by  a  raest 
unwarrantable  decisiDn,  deolarea  Vit^ia,  the  dat^bter  of 
Virginias,  an  officer  in  tfae  Roman  army,  a  slave,  because 
she  had  refused  to  listnt  to  his  dishonourable  proposals. 
Virginina,  tfae  ftther,  to  aave  fais  daughter  from  TMla^tm, 
murdered  her  u  the  ptUilie  flaae,  ud,  with  the  Uoody 
knift  iki  his  hand,  e^ed  on  tfae  pet^e  to  takt  WBseuiee 
on  their  vppteman.  Both  ^  eitixeiw  recent  inRMK 
and  the  army  united  themarives  to  overttaDW  the  tyrannical 
power  of  the  decemvirs*  who  Ibroed  te  abdicate,  and 
the  ordinary  magistrates  were  re-established.  Appius 
Claudius  was  put  in.  prison,  where  he  died. 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former  and  ^e  two  of  the  latter 
decemvirs  together  form  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 

2.  Decemviri  litibtu  jiuHcandis,  t.  e.  ten  men  for  the 
purpose  of  decidii^  suits,  formed  a  court  of  justice  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  prsBtor,  which  was  established 
about  B.C.  287.  The  establistunent  of  tSiis  body  was  caused 
by  the  great  ino^aee  of  suits,  irtnoh  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  priBtor  to  eet  through  the  buaineaB  of  his  court. 
As  to  tne  pomra  n  these  deoem'vn,  we  hare  no  distinct 
notices. 

3.  Decamiri  aaeri*  faeiunditf  were  an  eoolenutical 
college,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  for  life.  The 
care  of  the  Sibylhne  books  belonged  to  them,  and  were 
consulted  by  Utem  on  important  oocasiMis. 

4.  Decemviri  agrit  dindtmdit,  were  a  ecHnmusion  fer  the 
temporary  purpose  of  dividing  lands  among  the  oc^onisOs 
when  a  new  colony  was  to  be  establishod. 

DECHAXES,  CLAUOE  FRANQOIS  MILLIET,  was 
bom  at  Chambery,  the  capitai  of  Savoy,  in  1611.  He  wrote 
largely  on  several  bran^es  of  mathematioai,  me<^nic^ 
and  astronomical  science  ;  but  the  only  work  by  which  he 
is  generally  known  is  his  edition  of  Eui^d,  which  was  long 
a  faTtforite  text-book  in  France;  and  in  oUier  parts  of  the 
Continent.  It  was  also  translated  into  English ;  but  did 
not  obtain  great  popnlarity  among  our  countrymen,  whose 
taste  in  geometry  continned,  till  recently,  to  partake  strongly 
of  the  pure  severity  of  the  uttient  Greek  writers. 

DecMles  was,  however,  an  accurate  and  elegant  writer  on 
the  subjects  which  he  treated ;  and  there  are  interspersed 
through  his  works  many  maiks  of  considerable  invention, 
as  well  as  of  a  happy  power  of  adaptation  of  the  knowledge 
of  his  predecessors  and  oontemptmiies.  Still  he  was  not 
one  of  those  men  who  had  the  power  greatiy  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  science :  it  was  his  province  rather  to  place 
it  in  such  a  Hght  as  to  facilitate  its  acquisition  by  others. 

He  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Clermont,  the  chair  of  which  be  appears  to  have 
filled  fmr  aboM  ftur  years ;  and  thenoe  he  removed  to  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  taught  navigation,  military  engineering 
and  the  fl^plieations  of  mathematies  1»  praetioal  aoience. 
From  MsrstHlleB  he  went  to  Turhi,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  nnivenite ;  and  died  in 
that  city  in  1678,  being  six^'Seven  years  age. 

As  a  teacher,  DechSles  was  ramaricable  for  his  nrbeni^, 
and  for  the  adaptation  of  his  insbiMtion  to  Che  previous  ac- 
quirements of  his  pupils ;  and  as  a  mant  his  probity  and 
amiable  spirit  gained  for  him  the  admimtioii  wd  low  ef 
all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

The  works  of  Dechftles  were  published  ttt  Lyon  in.  1690, 
in  four  folio  volumes,  imder  the  title  of  Mondus  Mathe- 
raaticus.  A  former  edition  of  these  was  also  published  in 
three  volimieB ;  tmt  this  edititm  is  fir  less  wnaplete  than 
that  of  i  690. 

X>SCIMAL  FRACTIONS.  [Fucnoira,  Aritbitbtic.] 
DECIMAL  NOTATION.  [NimBiutTioH,  AHiTHHrnal 
DRaMAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEA- 
SURES. [Wmonw  Aire  Mbasotibs.] 

DE'aUS  MUS,  a  Roman  who  disthignisfaed  fahnself 
by  many  warlike  exploits,  and  received  many  hononrs.  In 
a  battle  ^inst  the  Latins  he  voluntarily  devoted  himself 
to  the  Dii  Manes.  He  had  made  an  agreement  with  his 
colleague,  ManUus  Torquatus,  that  the  consul  whose  wing 
first  gave  way  idiould  devote  himself  to  death.  The  oere- 
muny  of  eonseoration  was  perfivmed  with  great  solemnity, 
«nd  hnnngdintfted  tb6lietonte«cqttaintttoo(lMr  ctmi^ 


that  he  had  fives  hiawelf  up  ibr  the  safe^  of  the  «CDiy,  he 
rode  into  (he  tiiickof  the  enemy,  and  was  soon  ovetpowered 
by  a  showw  of  darts,  about  b.c.  338.  His  son  Oecius  Miu 
followed  h^  heroic  example  in  a  war  against  the  Gauls, 
B.C.  295,  as  well  as  bit  grandson  in  the  war  vrith  Pyrrhus, 
B.C.  280. 

DECIUS  CAIUS  MESSIUS  QUlNTUS  TRAJA- 
NUS,  the  Roman  emperor,  succeeded  Philip,  and  chiefly 
difltinguiuhed  himself  for  his  violent  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  He  and  his  son  fell  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Goths,  about  a.d.  251. 


[Ctim  ot  Ueeiut  T^anui.] 
British  HoMnm.  AotualSiML  Copper.   Wt^glU  3C3i  gnw«. 

DECKER,  THOMAS,  flourished  as  a  dramatic  author 
in  the  reign  of  James  thovgh  the  precise  time  of  his 
birth  and  death*  like  those  ex  many  irf  his  ctmtempo- 
raries,  are  raootain.  H«  is  eelel»«ted  lor  a  quarrel  with 
Ben  Jenson,  who  satirisod  hin  under  die  name  ef  Crispi- 
niis  HI  his  *  Poetaster;*  Decker  returned  tiw  complimuit 
by  writing  fais  '  Sat^^miastix,'  wherem  Jonson  is  attacked 
under  the  name  of  '  Young  Horace.'  The  author  oi  the 
'  Biographia  Dramatiea'  says  that  he  became  more  famous 
ft-om  this  quarrel  than  from  any  merit  of  his  own.  Later 
critics  have,  however,  been  more  ihvourable  to  Decker,  and 
Mr.  Hazlitt  pronounced  the  character  of  Friscobaldo  in  tfae 
*  Honffit  Whore*  te  be  perfect  in  its  way,  as  a.  picture  of  a 
broken-hearted  ikther  with  a  sneer  on  his  lips  and  a  tear- 
drop in  his  eye.  This  comedy  is  written  with  great  power 
and  with  a  high  moral  feeling.  Decker  composed  many 
plays  in  union  with  other  dramatists;  and  ^e  oollected 
works  of  Webster,  Massinger,  and  Ford  exhibit  specimens 
of  his  partnership-writinff,  though  it  is  hard  to  assign  the 
respeotiTe  portims  ci  pRWiictions  of  this  sort  to  their  tight 
authen.  Va.  Giffbrd  ne  attributed  all  the  gross  indeoenoies 
of  Masshiger^  *  Virjgin  Martyr'  to  the  hand  of  Decker ; 
but  many  nave  considered  this  dur  oi  the  morality  of  the 
latter  to  he  unjust.  Of  the  plays  written  solely  by  Decker 
the  *  Honest  Whore'  is  the  most  oelebruted,  and  is  printed 
in  Dodsley's  Collection.  Berides  his  dramatic  wocks,  his 
'  Gull's  Hornbook'  has  beemne  better  known  by  an  edition 
recently  pablished. 

DECKER,  JEREMIAS  DE,  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
Dutch  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Dor- 
drecht, in  I6I0,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  eeartainly  be- 
tween the  years  16^  and  1612.  His  &ther  Abrahmnde 
Decker,  vha  had  embraced  the  refeHmed  religum,  wa^ 
although  of  good  fianily,'in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
first  SB  a  tra&sman,  aA»rwards  as  puUic  broker.  Attached 
to  reading  himself  particidaily  the  works  of  all  the  best 
historiuis,  he  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  similar  ta«te  in 
his  <^ildren,  and  iTas  rewarded  by  findh^  his  son  Jerenrias 
^splay  conaidenUe  talents  and  application  at  a  very  early 
age.  Aided  ToeoAy  by  such  instruction  as  his  father  could 
give  him  and  lids  own  nstraal  aptitude  for  learning,  which 
was  seconded  by  an  excellent  memory,  young  De  Decker 
made  so  grasA  profloiency  -^t  while  yet  a  lad  he  made 
himself  mast«r  of  the  Latiis  Italian,  French,  and  English 
languages,  notmthstsnding  he  was  even  then  oUiged  to 
assist  his,  father  in  his  businesB.  At  no  time  of  his  life  in 
^t  can  iiteratnre  be  said  to  htm  been  hie  occupation,  yet 
that  and  poetical  eompontion  oimtinued  to  ue  last  ihe 
solaee  of  an  existmce  pawed  in  ao  nnifbrm  a  tenor  as  to 
afford  no  materials  for  biogfaphy  bejrond  what  immedia«ely 
rdatos  to  hu  writhigi. 

His  earliest  essi^  in  poetry  consisted  of  paraplnaKs 
from  Jeremiah,  &c.,  and  of  tncnslatioas  and  imitations 
from  Horace,  Pnidentius,  Buchanan,  to  which  may  be 
added  his  *  QooA  Friday,'  a  collection  of  pieces  breathing 
the  most  pure  devotional  feeling.  Indeed  a  strong  vein  of 
unaffected  religious  sentiment  runs  through  all  his  com- 
pontions,  for,a«wiai  our  <n^,g<^<^ 
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DiDMkfr  til  lUdiiv  influence.  Nowhere  does  aineeritjr 
of  pieiy  or  the  van&th  of  the  domestio  aJfectionB  display 
itself  more  touehingly  than  in  hie  poem  on  the  death  of  his 
&the^  in  of  coniolatory  exboitation  to  hie  widowed 
mother,  and  in  another  piece  on  his  hrother  David,  who 
died  at  BaUvia.  Even  his  Puntdiehten  are  many  of  them 
of  a  religious,  all  of  a  moral  tendency,  being  for  the  most 
part  BO  many  condensed  ethic  lessons  and  reflections  rather 
than  epigrams,  except  as  to  the  inffenious  turn  and  point, 
which  frM^uuitly  render  them  h^hly  impressive,  although 
their  lubjeett  may  he  JamiUar  truths.  The  bi^mt  of  all 
his  produ<^iona  is  his  Xq/* der  Ggldzveht,  or  *Fraise  of 
AnneOf*  a  ponn  in  which  that  vice  is  satirized  in  a  strain 
of  moat  amusing  irony.  It  is  replete  with  learning,  felici^ 
of  illustration,  and  a  playfulness  of  tone  which  only  serves 
to  render  it  all  the  more  caustic ;  no  wonder  therefore  that 
it  has  been  greatly  admired,  and  has  earned  for  itself 
a  place  beside  Erasmus's  celebrated  'Mwira  Encomium.* 
This  was  almost  the  very  last  piece  he  ever  wrote,  nor  did 
he  live  to  enjoy  its  reputation,  fbr  he  died  while  it  was  in 
the  press,  in  November,  1666. 

DECLARATION  (declaratio),  in  law,  is  the  statement 
of  his  case  by  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  at  law :  in  a  real 
action  it  is  properly  called  a  count  (narratio).  In  this,  the 
flrst  of  the  pleadings  in  a  cause,  the  plaintiff  states  tlie 
nature  and  quality  of  h^  case,  in  genenl  more  flUly  than 
in  the  writ,  hut  still  in  strict  confiirmity  with  the  tenor  of 
that  instrumont,  any  substantial  variance  being  a  ground 
of  oUeetion.   (Co.  Litt ;  Stephen.)  [Pleading.] 

DECLINATION.  When  a  star  is  not  in  the  equator, 
the  angle  made  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  spectator's 
eye,  one  to  the  star,  the  other  to  the  nearest  pole,  is  called 
its  polar  distance.  The  complement  of  the  polar  distance, 
or  the  angle  subtended  bv  the  star  and  the  nearest  point  of 
the  equator,  is  the  declination  of  the  star.  It  is  eailed 
north  or  south  acccading  as  the  star  'is  north  or  south  of 
the  equator.  The  declination  (it  is  becoming  very  common 
to  use  the  polar  distance  in  preference)  and  the  right 
■■eension  [AscsnsioMt  Rioht]  an  the  usual  co  ordinates 
to  which  a  itar*s  place  is  referred.  Confining  onrselves 
here  to  dedination,  we  must  merely  remark  that  the  eSbot 
of  a  diminution  in  declination  is  to  bring  the  star  nearer 
to  the  equator,  and  its  time  of  appearance  above  the  horizon 
nearer  to  twelve  hours.  The  length  of  a  star's  (or  of  the 
sun's)  time  above  the  horizon  is  found  as  follows : — Multiply 
t(^ther  the  tangents  of  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  of 
the  declination  of  the  star.  If  the  answer  be  greater  than 
unity,  the  star  is  too  near  the  north  pole  to  set,  or  too 
noar  the  south  pole  to  rise  (according  as  the  declination  is 
north  or  south);  if  equal  to  unity,  the  star  grazes  the 
horizon  at  the  north  (or  south)  points,  but  does  not  set  (or 
rise) ;  if  leas  than  unity,  find  the  angle  which  hus  the  pre- 
ceding product  for  its  cosine,  convert  it  into  time  at  the 
rate  oi  15*  to  an  hour,  and  the  defect  from  twelve  hours  is 
the  half  of  the  duration  required,  expressed  in  sidereal  time. 

DECLINATION  OF  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE 
{or  Viriation  of  the  MwneUo  Needle),  is  the  angle  which 
the  horizontal  needle  makes  with  the  gec^raphical  meridian 
of  any  given  place. 

The  Chinese  were  the  earliest  observers  of  the  property 
of  the  magnet  of  turning,  when  poised  on  its  centre,  con- 
tinually in  the  same  direction.  [Compass,  History  of.] 
The  natural  m^net  being,  of  course,  the  flrst  employed,  it 
would  be  difBcult  to  cut  it  so  that  the  axis  of  the  magnetic 

EDWer  should  strictly  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  bar :  and  . 
ence  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  with  an  iustru-  ' 
ment  thus  formed,  the  decUnation  should  be  disco^'ered. 
The  Chinese^  however,  had  obaerred  this  phenomenon  at 
an  earljr  poiod,  as  hu  been  proved  1^  Klaproth  in  his 
letter,  cited  under  Compah.  In  the  dictionarv  of  Hhi-tehin, 
the  magnet  is  described  as  the  'itone  hywhich  we  give  di- 
rection to  the  needle;'  and  this  reftn  tothe  date  ajd.  121. 
Affain.  under  the  dynasty  of  Tain  (which,  according  to  Du- 
hude,  is  included  between  the  years  a-D.  265  and  419).  the 
neat  dictionary  of  Poi-wen-yun-lbu  says,  'they  had  then 
sfahts  whose  course  was  directed  by  the  magnetized  needle ;' 
ana  in  another  places  quoting  a  work  composed  in  the 
elefcnth  century  of  our  mra,  we  find  '  the  fortune-tellers 
rub  the  point  of  a  needle  with  the  stone  of  love  (the  fre- 
quent name  of  the  mamet  in  many  distinct  languages)  to 
Tender  it  capable  of  in£cating  the  south.'  (Sritilh  Smmal, 
1837,  p.  S91.) 

t  Tlmvh  there  ie  no  reuon  to  brieve  that  the  Chinese 


were  aoquaintnl  with  any  other  method  of  making  artiil:i3'. 
magnets  tiian  by  friction  upon  the  natiu*al  one,  yet  ai  si. 
artificial .  magnets,  however  produced,  have  precisely  ihe 
same  directive  properties,  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  posMl.-- 
thatapeopteBoreinarkableasthey  are  for  observation  co>..„ 
fiiil  to  discovw  ttukt  the  needle  did  decline  from  the  tn.i- 
geographical  meridian.  'Indeed  (as  Mr.  Davies  obserrt-.> 
in  his  History  the  Mariner's  Compass  before  referred  t-. 
in  <hB  BriUth  Aram^  when  we  look  at  the  lines  of  equ 
variation  in  the  Indian  seas,  winch  is  peculiarly  the  trrea 
mexpUcable  region  of  our  time,  and  which  throwa  suspiciot) 
on  every  theory  (^torrestrial  magnetism,  and  wppose  tltt^ 
were  in  a  similar  state  then,  we  cannot  think  ibe  Cbinoe 
oould  remain  igncrant  of  it,  whilst  their  commerce  exiendL>4 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.*  But  we  are  not  ktt 
entirely  to  conjecture,  nowever  probable,  on  this  head.  3< 
there  is  at  least  one  authority  in  the  Chinese  annals  wl^i 
is  sufficiently  decisive  and  is  borne  out  by  collateral  c^.- 
dence.  '  The  magnet  is  covered  with  small  ptnnts  (hair  ■  \  i 
a  slight  red  tii^e.  and  its  whole  surface  is  rough.  It  at- 
tracts iron,  and  adheres  to  it ;  and  is  accordingly  called  i!:t- 
stone  which  sucks  iron.  The  Hi-naU'chy.  a  dark  blue  sIoih:, 
is  also  a  dark-coloured  loadstone.  When  an  iron  point  i- 
rubbed  with  the  loadstone,  it  acquires  the  |vojpeny  d 
showing  the  direetion  of  the  south ;  nevertheleaB,  it  aliiaT» 
declines  to  the  west,  and  is  not  due  south.*  And,  after  <lr- 
scribing  the  construction  of  the  oomrass,  the  passage  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  the  instrument  '  indicates  the  south,  bu: 
always  with  a  declination  towards  the  point  ping,  that  is  u 
say,  it  is  i  to  the  south.' 

The  earlieftt  mention  of  the  magnetic  declinatioa  amongst 
other  than  Chinese  writers,  is  in  a  manuscript  knovn  u 
the  Adsiger  or  Leyden  Manuecript.  The  first  distinct  notice 
of  it  was  taken  by  Senebier  of  (xene\'a;  and  ample  extncs 
from  it,  both  in  the  original  Latin  and  English  translaiioci. 
were  given  by  Cavallo  in  a  supplement  to  his  Treatise  to 
Magnetism,  in  1795.  This  manuscript  has  been  the  &ubj(M 
of  much  discussion;  but  its  authentieil^'  is  still  grratl.^ 
doubted. 

It  has  been  usual  among  European  writen  to  refer  the 
discovery  of  the  declination  of  the  needle  to  Colnmbu,  oa 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery  in  1498.  This  opinion  rr>u 
entirely  on  the  testimony  of  the  son  of  that  great  narigatj:, 
who  states  the  circumstance  in  the  life  of  bis  &thcr,  viih 
considerate  probability  of  its  beiiw  a  real  case.  It  is  how- 
ever hardly  to  he  conceived,  that  the  compass  should  bavr 
heen  in  use  amongst  the  enterfwising  sailmrs  of  Euro{«, 
upon  voy&ges  so  extensive  as  were  then  frequently  under- 
taken, without  the  circumstance  bong  not  only  observed  bt 
some,  but  known  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  mariliii>- 
aflTairs.  At  all  events,  it  appears  from  various  printed  wvi- 
and  manuscripts  to  have  oeen  familiarly  knovn  very  sm-i 
afterwards  to  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  needle  declined  from  i''  * 
meridian  by  different  qunntiliea  in  different  place*,  it 
still  assumed  that  at  each  given  phue  the  dedinaikm  «t 
constantly  the  eame.  In  1581  Btirrou^  pnbli^ed  U 
'Discourse  on  the  Variation  of  the  Compass,  in  vhirb  Lr 
states  as  the  result  of  numerous  obsnrationa,  that  ih*  'I- 
clination  at  limehouse  was  11  15  E  but  in  1633,  Git 
brand,  the  Gresham  jvofossor  of  geometry  found  by  coir:, 
observations  that  it  only  amounted  to  4  5  E.  U  has  . 
deed  been  stoted  by  Bond,  that  the  variation  of  the  dt  . 
nation  was  first  discovered  by  Mail,  and  secondly  by  Goniir 
but  OS  he  ^ves  iu  no  authority  for  this  assertion,  we  z: 
unable  to  judge  of  its  truth  or  falsehood.  Bond  was:^.- 
dtcted  to  paradox,  and  his  statements  should  thei^bte  x 
received  with  caution. 

Carefhl  obaervatioiu  (rohject.  however,  to  aeTenI  soom 
then  unsuspected  error)  bwre  been  made  fhm  ts: 
period  down  to  the  preaent  time,  and  they  aU  court.: " 
showing  that  this  vamtion  rf  tfie  deehnation  iseoatmvi-' 
going  on,  though  not  with  a  unifinm  angtdar  notion-  i' 
was  therefore  mferred,  that  the  needle  would  continue  '■ 
revolve  round  the  horizon  by  slowd^Teea,  till  mt  la&t  itcKv 
round  again  to  any  given  position ;  and  it  appears  to  ka^ 
been  suspected  by  some,  that  the  irregularity  of  its  indica:'^ 
motions  was  only  apparent,  and  arising  ^ther  from  :1 
imperfection  of  the  instruments  emplcrred,  or  the  inacr  - 
racy  of  the  observations  themselves.    The  scienufic 
was,  consequenUy,  not  prepared  to  erpeet  the  lesulu  . 
Major  Sabmes  obser^'ations  on  the  declinatwa.  and  t-i 
truth  which  thev  unfolded,  when  in Jaifl  hm,  d^gyminf'-  ■ 
Digitized  by  VjeTOxltr^^^ 
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>be  a"  30  and  four  yean  afterwards  to  have  retro- 
laded  to  24"  18'.  at  Lontbn.  Sabsequent  obaervatioos. 
owever,  bewr  out  this  oonclaiioii ;  and  not  only  do  the  ob- 
BTvations  made  in  this  country  but  througfaout  Burope 
aideniabljr  estabUflfa  the  fttct,  that  the  veateni  deelina- 
ion  bad  about  1818  or  1820  attained  its  maximum  value, 
nd  that  tbe  needle,  instead  of  continuing  to  gradusUy  move 
Dimd  the  points  of  the  horixon,  is  now  returning  towards 
he  geographical  meridian.  The  general  opinion  is  there- 
Dire  that  the  needle  performs  a  series  of  osciUations  on  each 
ide  of  the  meridian,  and  after  attaining  its  extreme  limit 
eturas  again  through  another  slow  oscillation.  As  no 
aaierly  declination  equal  in  quanti^  to  the  recent  westwly 
Qtaimum  value  has  oeen  obserred  with  care,  we  are  left 
nly  to  conjecture  on  this  point.  If,  indeed,  we  adopt  this 
lypothesis,  and  take  Bond's  authority  ibr  the  declination 
leing  0  in  1657,  we  ought  to  azpeet  on  such  va  h)rpothesi8 
hat  it  will  beOagainin  1979,andattain  its  greatest  east»ly 
alue  in  2140.  We  are  not,  we  confess,  very  devoted  be- 
ievers  in  the  opinion  that  its  oseilhitions  are  regular ;  and. 
re  think  we  could  fUmish  strong  reasons  fbr  our  scepticism 
Q  this  head :  but  while  so  few  steps  have  been  made  to- 
lards  a  satisfoctory  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  would 
w  rash  to  affirm  that  conclusive  reasons  can  be  given  for 
iither  one  opinion  or  the  other.  At  all  events,  the  popular 
lypothesia  depends  entirely  on  an  analogy  supposed  to  hold 
rue  between  the  pendulum  and  the  magnetic  needle,  in  a 
ase  where  the  analogy  is  unphilosophically  applied,  that  is, 
■here  the  analogy  of  the  causes  is  by  no  means  apparent, 
md  where  there  eren  seems  to  be  a  direct  contrast  between 
ihem. 

The  daily  Taxiatkin  of  the  declinatim  was  flnt  observed 
ay  Graham  in  the  eulj  pert  of  the  last  century.  Hefound 

very  careful  expenmenta  upon  excellent  needles,  that 
the  declination  was  not  uniform  during  the  whole  period  of 
I  day ;  sometimes  being  to  the  east,  and  sometimes  to 
tbe  west  of  the  general  mean  declination  at  the  time  and 
place  of  observation.  Canton,  less  than  half  a  centuty  later, 
made  a  considerable  number  of  observations,  and  a  great 
number  of  experiments  on  a  subject,  which  be,  like  Gra- 
bara,  supposed  to  be  collateral  with  it, — the  influence  of 
temperature  upon  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  needle. 
These  inquiries  have  been  pursued  with  great  success  by 
Mr.  Christie  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  M.  Kup- 
nr  of  Cssan.  Separate  parts,  too,  of  this  inquiry  have  been 
stteiided  with  very  curious  results  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bar- 
m,  likewise  of  Woolwich  Academy;  on  the  influence  of 
^  temperatures ;  and  by  Colonel  Beaufi^,  in  his  careful 
memtions  on  the  actual  dafly  vaiiatitm  lor  lerenl  years 
before  his  death. 

It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  state  the  results,  and  refer  to 
the  articlog  Maonstisk,  Tehpbratuiib,  and  Variation 
for  details  of  the  methods  itf  observation  and  the  th«»etical 
views  which  have  been  proposed  to  account  Ibr  the  phe- 
nomeaon. 

ihJ^  "^dle  attains  its  maximum  easterly  variation  from 
«e  mean  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning ;  it  moves 
'wterly  till  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  attains  its 
^terly  maxunum ;  it  then  returns  eastward  again  till  the 
evening;  after  which  a  slight  westerly  motion  succeeds; 

this  18  finally  followed  by  a  return  easterly  during  the 
"■gbt,  which  continues  till  from  seven  to  eutht  the  next 
ntoTQing,  when  it  is  found  to  be  nesrly  the  same  as  it  was 
[»eniv-fbur  hours  before.  These  osttUations  were  found 
ny  uionel  Beaufoy  (u  the  mean  of  five  years'  observations) 
w  nave  the  greatest  amplitude  in  June  and  in  August, 
•^"e  Unton  and  Weigentein  fix  it  in  July.  It  is  however 
that  it  is  greater  in  the  hotter  than  tiie  colder  sea- 
wns  or  the  year  in  England,  and  throughout  Europe ;  and 
oJ5JJ^P™bably  alaoTw  found  to  be  the  case  in  all  parts 

tofl^SS'  ^tails  on  all  these  subjects,  reference  is  made 
as  a  r  qiwted;  this  article  being  intended  only 

dfiMi.  J-  '"torical  sketch  preliminary  to  the  reader'a  un- 
irticl«  ^  ®  general  state  of  the  science.  To  these 
the  espedally  refer,  because  coming  later  in 

krintbS.**  1.'°'*'  °^  pubfication,  we  shaU  be  enabled  to 
Wi^^ .  t  reader  some  important  inquuies,  which  we 

^  ^^"'^  to  know  ftM*  in    sTiatanM    >i»it  nnt  ™*  tiafnns 


know  are  in  existence,  but  not  yet  before 

^^^^^^CTIONS  are  formed  by  subjecting  the  harder 
liids-or  ^        which  are  not  easily  penetrated  by  li- 
"'^  msolublo  in  water  of  a  low  temperature,  to 
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the  process  of  boiling,  generally  in  water,  but  sometimes  u 
oil.  Bjr  this  means  much  of  the  anbstanee  is  disadved,  and 
the  active  principles  of  the  plant  are  imbibed  by  the  fluid, 
which  is  then  used  medieiiially  either  internally  or  exter- 
nalty.  This  method  of  extnetbig  the  madioinal  propertieat^ 
plants  is  inadmissiUe  when  tlwir  powers  depend  upon  any 
aromatic  or  volatile  prineiplek  such  as  essential  oils,  wliidi  are 
dissipated  by  the  high  temperature.  In  many  other  instances 
this  process  is  not  onljr  unnecosaiy  but  iiq  urious,  being  em- 
ployed when  infusion  is  sufficient,  even  when  cold  water  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  infiision.  Of  this  nature  are  all 
purely  mucilaginous  substances,  such  as  marsh-mallow 
(Altluea  officinalis),  quince-seeds  (Cydouia  vulgaris^  &e-, 
from  which  Tromnudorf  has  shown  that  a  purer  mucilage, 
which  keeps  loiter,  may  be  obtained  by  oold  water.  All 
substances,  the  astringent  properties  of  which  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  tannic  acid,  such  as  oak-bark,  tormentil- 
root,  &C.,  have  their  astringent  power  impaired  or  completely 
destroyed  by  kmg  boiling.  Besidei*  boiluig  dissolveB  many 
principles,  such  as  staron,  &c.,  whieh  ate  quite  inert,  and 
which  do  not  contribute  to  the  efficacy  of  tbe  medicine,  while 
their  presence  disposes  tbe  decoction  to  decomposition,  a  pro- 
cess ver^  apt  to  occur  in  decoctions,  and  rendering  them  unfit 
for  use  m  a  few  days  <x  hours.  Decoction  is  a  mode  of  pre- 
paring substances  most  suitable  to  those  which  are  both 
nutritious  and  medicinal,  such  as  Iceland  moss  (Cetraria 
islandica).  Many  principles  which  are  dissolved  by  thewater 
at  a  boiling  temperature  are  deposited  by  it  on  cooling,  on 
which  account  the  liquid  should  always  be  stiained  while 
hot,  and  the  contents  of  the  botUe  shaken  up  before  each 
dose  be  poured  out  Aromatic  liquids  are  firequentiy  added 
to  the  fluid  after  it  ia  strained;  or  the  aromatic  substance 
may  be  plaeed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  into  which  the 
hot  decoction  ia  stnined,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  infuse 
flv  a  few  hours,  may  then  be  applied  to  the  use  intended. 
A  better  meUiod,  however,  is  to  add  some  aromatic  tincture 
after  the  straining,  as  the  presence  of  the  spirit  retards  tbe 
tendeuCT  to  deoompoaitioDt  while  it  imwuns  the  flavour 
and  qualities  of  the  aubstaaoes  from  whieh  it  had  been  ine> 
pared. 

DECOMPOSITION.  When  a  compound  body  undergoes 
an  entire  change  of  properties,  either  spontaneously  or  from 
chemical  agency,  it  is  said  to  be  decomposed ;  thus,  during 
fermentation,  whether  the  spirituous,  acetous,  or  putrefac- 
tive, the  substance  undergoing  it  suffers  deccsnposttion, 
and  its  elements  recombine  so  as  to  form  new  comjraunds. 
This  distingnishes  it  from  mere  mechanical  division,  to 
whatever  utent  that  may  be  earned.  [Akaltsu  ;  Fke- 

HBHTATIOlfJ 

DECREE,  DEGRETArLES.  The  term  decree  (decte- 
tum>  denotes  a  deewion  or  order  by  a  competent  power  or 
magistrate,  by  which  some  doubUhil  or  diq^uted  pMiktof  ju- 
dicial inquiry  is  detnmiDed. 

We  must  distinguish  between  deereea  in  eivH  and  in  ca- 
non law. 

As  to  the  former,  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to  take 
the  opinion  of  lawyers  in  doubtful  cases.  Such  opinions, 
which  were  called  'responsa  prudentum,'  obtained  the  au- 
thority of  law  when  they  were  unanimous.  (Gai.  1—7.) 
When  all  l^islative  power  was  centred  in  the  emperors,  it 
became  the  custom  to  ask  for  their  opinion  and  decision  in 
disputed  cases.  Their  decisions  were  called  detoees,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  imperial  eonatitutiona.  [ComnTa- 
noNs ;  Rohan  Lav.] 

In  tlw  same  manner  in  ecclesiastical  matters  it  became 
usual  to  ask  the  opinions  of  the  bishops,  particularly  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  replies  of  the  pope  ultimately  obtained 
great  authority,  though  they  had  not  at  first  the  force  of 
laws.  The  legislative  power  still  belonged  to  the  councils. 
But,  in  the  12th  century,  the  pope  bong  r^arded  as  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  whole  eoeleBiastical  l^is- 
lahon  was  centred  in  him.  "Die  papal  decrees  now  becune 
the  only  source  of  ecclesiastical  law,  as  the  imperial  consti- 
tutions had  been  for  the  civil  law.  The  detn^es  of  the 
pope,  which  are  called  deeretalet,  may  be  defined  aa  deci- 
sions <^the  popes  in  ecdesia^cal  matters  of  law.  CChift* 
ttani  Dtent^  part  i)  The  decrees  of  the  Pt^iea  retained 
their  authority  as  law  till  the  14th  oentnzy,  wnoi  the  power 
of  the  holy  see  began  to  decline. 

From  the  5th  century  the  decretales  of  the  popes  have 
been  collected: — I.  The  compilation  of  the  abbot  Dionysiua 
Exiguus  extends  from  499  to  514.  PopeAdiian  I.gave  a 
MS.  of  thu  compihOion  to  Oi^^l^^y^c^i^jt^^ij^If 
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•ur  pmeEi  editioiu  are  copies.  The  oldest  edition  is  that 
by  J.  Weadelstein,  Hentz,  1325.  under  the  title  'Canones 
Apo&tolorum,  veterum  oonc^liorum  constilutionea,  decreta 
pouiificura.  2-  The  corapilatioo,  which  is  ascribed  to  Bi- 
shop iBidoTiis  of  Seville  (633—636),  is,  for  the  most  part, 
only  a  copy  of  the  coUectioa  of  Diooysius.  But  it  became 
of  importance  by  the  edition  made  in  the  9th  century  of 
spurious  decretales  of  ttie  popos,  from  Clement  1.  (aj).  100) 
to  Siricius  (A-n.  398).  on  the  authority  and  the  independence 
of  the  hoi?  see.  The  object  of  these  fhlse  decretales,  called 
those  of  the  I^udo-Iudorus,  or  of  Isidorus  M ercator  or  Peo- 
oator,  was  apparently  to  increase  tho  pap^  power.  This 
eolleetion  was  coDsiuOTed  as  authentic  during  the  middle 
ages,  but  no  person  now  maintains  its  authority.  (Pseudo- 
IsidorM  «t  Turrianat  wmulantet,  by  Bloottell,  Geneva, 
1626.)  The  authentic  Istoorus  was  first  edited  at  Madrid, 
2  torn.  1808  and  1821,  and  the  Pseudo-lsidorus  is  in  Mer- 
lin's collection,  Paris,  1A23.  3.  Some  other  collections  of 
Reginua,  Prum,  Burchardus  of  Wunna,  and  Ivo  of  Chartres. 
They  may  be  considered  as  prapantory  to  the  colleotkm  of 
Gratian.   [Canon  Law.] 

Alter  the  time  of  Gratian  many  new  collections  were 
made.  The  most  important  are:—].  The  ot^ection  of 
Bemardus  Papieiisis  (aji.  1213),  called  Breviarium  Eztra- 
Tuantium.  It  contains  partly  decretales,  which  were  omit- 
ted in  the  work  of  Gratian,  andpartly  the  decretaUs  of  the 
popes  from  Alexander  III.  2.  The  collection  of  Petrus  Be- 
neventanus,  published  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Innocent 
III.  which  contains  the  decretales  of  the  twelve  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  that  pope.  3.  The  collection  of  Joannes  Val- 
lensis,  who  coUectea  the  decretales  of  Alexander  HI.,  which 
Beruardus  Papiensis  had  omitted,  and  those  of  the  popes  to 
Innocent  III.  4.  As  the  coUeotion  of  Petrus  Beneventa* 
nus  contained  only  the  decretales  of  the  first  twelve  years  of 
the  reign  of  Innocent,  a  collection  of  the  decretales  of  the 
following  years  of  this  pope  was  made  by  an  unknown 
author.  5.  Under  the  public  authority  of  Pujie  Hono- 
rius  in.  a  new  collection,  oontainiog  the  decretales  of  this 
pope,  was  puUiahed  about  the  year  1228  Iqr  an  unknown 
author. 

These  flv»  etdleotioiu,  oftm  called  the  Quinqiie  Compila- 
tiones,  were  edited  together  under  the  title '  Antiquse  Coilec- 
tiones  Decretalium,  oum  Ant.  Augustini  and  Jae.  Cujacii 
notis  et  emendationibus,*  Par.  1609. 

The  ooUeotions  after  Uie  time  of  pope  Honorius  lU.  form 
parts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici.   [Canon  Law.] 

(J.  H.  Boshmer,  Da Deereialivm Pont{fieum  Romanorvm 
vania  cotUctitmibut  stfortuna,  prefixed  to  the  2nd  volume 
<f  his  edition  of  the  Coruut  Jur.  Can.) 

DECREE.  [Kqoitv.] 

DECREMENT.  [Inciibment.] 

DECREPITATION  is  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  slight 
explosions,  which  occurs  when  various  bodies,  especidly 
eertain  salts,  aresubjeeted  to  heat:  and  it  is  generally  attn- 
buted  to  the  loss  of  water  which  they  contain  meehanioBlly 
deposited  between  their  particles  The  noise  which  occurs 
when  common  nit  is  ne^ed  affords  a  ftmiliar  instance 
of  decrepitation. 

DBCURIO'NES,  a  term  which  denotes  certain  mrsons 
who  corresponded  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  m  the  Roman 
towns  and  colonies  in  Italy  which  enjoyed  free  municipal 
.» ights.  The  body  of  the  decuriones  was  called  ordo  decu- 
rionum,  and  in  later  times  also  curia  decurionum,  whence 
the  members  of  the  order  were  also  designated  by  the  name 
curiales.  The  whole  administration  of  the  internal  affiiirs 
of  such  towns  and  colonies  was  in  their  hands.  Thsif  were 
required  to  have  a  osrtain  estate,  nod  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  old.  It  Is  eommonly  said  that  Uieir  number  was 
ten,  hut  it  was  usually  greater,  and  sometimes  amounted 
to  100  members.  At  the  bead  of  the  body  were  the  duum- 
viri, i,  e.  two  men,  like  the  two  omisuls,  who  preaidad  in 
the  Roman  senate.  Those  munlcip^  oorporsitiona  forming, 
as  to  their  internal  administration,  tittle  republios,  the  citi- 
sens  had  tlie  right  of  choosing  the  duumviri  just  as  the 
citizens  of  Rome  elected  their  consuls ;  but  under  the  em- 
fterors  they  were  deprived  of  this  privilege,  and  the  decu- 
riones at  the  same  time  lost  their  power.  The  municipal 
corporations  were  administered  by  officers  appointol  by 
the  emperor ;  and  the  decuriones  were  only  employed  to 
imbIvo  the  taxe^  whieh  subjected  them  to  a  great  respon- 
MbUi^.  The  office  of  a  decurion  being  now  coopered  as 
a  biud«i(  me  no  longv  sought  alter,  and  lost  its  former 
•mportBiua,  (Sigoniu^  De  Jbttiq.  Jur.  ItaL  ii.  4. 


DEDICATION.  [Cohsbciution.] 
DEE,  the  River,  rises  in  Merionethshire,  of  vhich . 
drains  the  eastern  districts  and  also  the  soutlmsteni 
of  Denbighshire.  It  afterwards  separates  Denbighicu 
&om  the  detached  portion  of  Flintshire  and  from  Chebiiifi 
but  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  entirely  within  CutAjt 
The  lake  of  Bala  or  Uyn  Tegid,  which  may  be  coa^.'c; 
as  the  source  of  this  river,  receives  several  mounuiir 
streams,  one  of  which  ia  called  Dee  [Bau-Fool}.  Tx 
waters  of  this  mountain-lake  are  dischamd  at  ib  eotI 
eastern  comer  by  a  stream  of  considerable  aiie  ud  <li.fi 
which  is  som  increased  by  other  considerable  moumu- 
streams,  as  the  Treveryn  and  Alwen.  The  Dee  so  fir  H  (: 
in  a  fine  open  valley,  and  its  course  is  not  ven  rspid  \L  : 
reaches  Corweu.  Hera  tbe  river  begins  to  ue^ceid  L\s 
the  mountain  table-land  of  North  Wales,  and  in  ten  nui 
Arom  Corwea  to  Trevor  it  probably  falls  above  3QU  feei;Jt 
course  in  this  part  is  consequently  extremely  rapid,  i!i4l<: 
without  cataracts.  Below  Trevor  it  enters  the  piain.:: 
which  it  runs  with  numerous  windings  upwards  oi  tkiy 
five  miles  to  the  tideway  at  Chester.  Here  it  is  joieeC  Li 
the  Alyn  from  the  west,  and  changes  its  weiteni  aiti. 
into  a  northern.  At  Cbester  (he  Dee  is  about  lOU  ni^ 
wule,  and  runs  farther  down  in  an  aitiflcial  ehsmtdils^ 
the  marshes  for  about  nine  miles.  The  rner  nov  aHagu 
into  a  spacious  ostuaiy  three  miles  acron,  which  ii  b^'i: 
water  forms  a  nuble  arm  of  the  sea;  but  at  ebb-ude  it  ^ 
dry,  and  resembles  an  extensive  drmry  waste,  covered  Fiih 
sand  and  ooze,  through  which  the  river  runs  ia  s  wra- 
and  insignificant  stream.  It  enters  the  sea  near  the  L>ki 
of  Helbree,  where  the  rastuary  is  about  six  miles  vide,  h 
its  natural  state  the  Dee  is  wholly  unnavigable;  but 
means  of  a  weir  at  Chester,  the  water  is  dammed  up  us 
to  allow  the  passage  of  small  boats  two  or  three  m3e>  Uu^t 
Chester.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  from  Bils  PojI  ' 
tlio  beginning  of  the  sestuu^  may  be  about  sereniy  duIe". 

DEE,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  astrologer  sod  muheEttt 
cian,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  vintner,  and  bom  in  Loadan  i: 
1  i'2  7.    Lilly  says  he  was  a  Cambro-Biiton,  but  thii  ii 
in  accordance  with  better  authorities.  At  the  sge  of  SBic 
he  was  entered  of  St.  John's  College  Can^nogi;  \ 
his  attention  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  aiix- 
matical,  astronomical,  and  chemical  studies,  and  bit  a* 
duity  was  there,  as  through  life,  even  to  extreme  dd  if-  j 
truly  remarkable.    At  twenty  he  nude  a  tveheuxAi'.:: 
tour  on  the  continent,  chiedy  in  Holland,  for  tbe  puir^. 
of  scientific  intercourse;  and  returning  to  Cunbha|;e, 
made  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity  CoU,  upon  itsfoiuiiutic:, 
by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  1543 :  and  in  154S,  the  svt^cM 
entertained  of  his  being  addicted  to  'the black  irt't^ 
duced  him  again  to  go  abroad,  having  fint  tiies  oij 
degree  of  A.M.   Whether  this  prejudice  resllfsnwiiai 
his  having  already  begun  the  astrological  caieei  in  itis 
he  was  in  subsequent  life  so  cek&mted,  or  vheibe:  t 
arose  simply  from  his  astronomical  pursuits  and  bi>  w 
chanieal  inventions,  there  is  no  dutioct  prooC 
ing  flrov  other  circumstances,  especially  in  coddk'-i' 
wUh  the  vulgar  bdie^  even  among  the  lesned,  Jat  vj 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  natural  agents  in  ui  uBccmiiiB, 
manner  was  only  an  exercise  of  the  *  powers  of  iut^ 
we  should  incline  to  the  latt»  opinion:  "kMsU  j^k^ 
from  his  ktcr  l^e,  we  should  be  induced  t«  sdopttb«l* 
vious  hypothesis  in  acoountii^  for  thBaiuii9aBceiheii< 
with  at  Cambridge. 

His  first  resi&nce  on  this  second  ooatioeiital  list  M 
the  University  of  Louvoin,  at  that  period  in  high  rtf^ 
as  a  place  of  education ;  and  he  was  much  esteemed  ((s  * 
mechanical  skill  and  his  intellectual  resources,  vhlrli.  f-* 
bined  with  his  manlv  character,  caused  him  to  be  vMiet  V 
persona  of  the  highest  rank.    Two  yean  '^^''"T^j! 
went  to  France^  where  he  read  lectures  on  tbe£leB»' 
of  Euclid  at  Rheinis.  The  oharseter  of  tbe '  kciutf  ■ 
EucUd  was  in  thoee  days  extremely  diffeientfroDi^'-' 
our  own  time.   A  series  of  speeulataans  in  all  the 
whether  physical,  moral,  or  mental,  was  usually  given  m'' 
this  title,  the  (wopositions  of  Euclid  being  taken  tiu^l 
'  pegs  to  hang  a  speech  upon.'   Tbe  mors  nsidoan 
romantic  of  these  *  lectures'  generally  coatiived  tu 
a  course  on  Euelid  a  disoourse  on  all  tbe  dogsu* 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  whilst  the  more  retsat.^ 
and  sober  of  the  lectiurets  confined  their  discooms  t»  ^ 
tiiral  phcmomena  and  the  practical  ^[iplicatioiisof  gwo*'-'^ 
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rould  be  in  earth  and  heaven  at  the  same  tinw*  (ftmndad 
ta  Sue.  1 37),  vDuld  be  mora  attractive  in  an  aoademioBl 
lonna  than  any '  vulgar  roeolunieal'  appUeation  oi  the  aame 
imposition  eoiud  be.  Of  Dee'a  leatuies  yn  may  form  m  to- 
eraoly  good  eftnnate  tttm  his  prelimiiunry  diieoane  in  Bil- 
tngsley^  Bnglish  Kuclid,  and  a  few  other  occasional  parv 
;raphs  of  hift  in  that  work.  It  places  Dee*s  acquirements 
ii  a  very  favourable  light;  and  his  judgment,  considering 
tis  time  and  circumstances,  in  one  still  more  favourable, 
rbe  dissertation  of  Dee  is  however  to  be  found  in  works 
ubsequently  printed  and  much  more  easily  obtained ;  as 
D  Leeke  end  Serle's  Euclid,  two  or  three  editions.  Sec 
To  read  that  dissertation  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  tiiat 
lis  lectures  would  be  received  at  Rheims  *  with  great  ap- 
ilaiise,'  as  indeed  from  diieot  testimony  we  Dtiterwiis  know 
hev  were. 

In  1351  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  nreeented  to 
Cii^  Edward  VI  by  Cecil,  and  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
mwnt  WES  assigned  to  him.  This  na  however  rdinqoiihed 

br  the  rectory  of  Upton-on-S«vem. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  accused  of 
praetiaing  agunst  the  queen's  lifts  by  en^antment so 
hst  his  fhme  as  a  dealer  in  the  black  art  still  clung  to  him. 
rhis  charge  was  founded  on  some  correspondence  which 
foa  discovered  between  him  and  the  '  servants  of  the  lady 
IStiabeth  ;*  and  it  led  to  a  long  and  tedious  imprisonment 
rith  fVequent  examinations;  but  as  nothing  could  be 
itablished  against  him,  he  was  ultimately  (1955)  set  at 
ibcrty  by  an  order  of  the  council. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Dee  was  consulted  by 
jord  Dudley  respecting  '  a  propitious  day*  for  the  corona- 
ion.  The  queen,  to  whom  he  was  presented,  made  him 
ireat  promises.  In  1564  lie  again  visited  the  continent  to 
nrescnt  a  book  which  he  had  written  and  dedicated  to  the 
Smpon  HaxbnUian,  under  the  title  of  Mono*  Hiangly- 
Thiea,  and  which  Iw  printed  at  Antwerp  in  that  year ;  and 
riihin  the  year  he  returned  to  England. 

There  is  reason  however  to  doubt  whether  the  charge  of 
leglecting  Dee,  brought  s^inst  Elizabeth  and  her  minis- 
ers,  is  well  made  out,  however  strongly  and  confidently  it 
m  been  assumed  and  repeated.  Even  this  visit  to  the 
mt  of  Maximilian  might  have  had  an  object  very  differ- 
ent from  the  ostensible  one.  There  is  much  probability  in 
-illv-'s  statement,  who  says,  '  to  bo  serious,  be  was  queen 
Elizabeth's  intriligencer,  and  had  a  salary  for  his  main- 
mnce  from  the  secretaries  of  state.  He  was  a  ready- 
nttedman,  quick  of  apprehension,  and  of  great  judgment 
a  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues.  He  was  a  very  great 
BTestigtttor  of  the  more  secret  hermetieal  learning,  a 
»Hect  astronomer,  a  curious  astroloeer,  a  serious  ^eome- 
i^axa.;  to  speak  truth,  he  was  esculent  in  all  kmda  of 
«raing.'  Lilly's  Mmioin,  p.  2S4.  Where  could  a  man 
Ntter  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  '  secret  intelligence*  than 
inch  a  one  be  found?  This  view,  too,  is  borne  out  by  many 
'triking  circumstances.  Being  in  1571  seized  with  a  dan- 
^rous  illness  in  Lorraine,  the  queen  sent  two  physicians  to 
lis  relief.  This  is  an  act  the  signification  of  which  cannot 
X  doubted. 

Re  afterwards  returned  to  England  and  settled  at  Mort- 
ttke  in  Surrey,  where  he  led  a  life  of  privacy  fbr  some 
■ears,  devoting  himself  to  study  with  great  ardour,  and  to 
he  collecting  of  astronomical  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments, not  omitting  of  course  a  sufficient  numberof  beryls, 
alisnuuts,  &c.  His  reputation  as  one  who  dealt  with  the 
uvQ  Keins  to  have  stronglv  manifested  itself  daring  this 
me  in  his  own  vicinity,  as  uie  mob  in  1576  aasembleo,  and 
wstroyed  all  his  collection,  or  nearly  so ;  and  it  wa»  with  difll- 
■«lty  that  he  and  his  femily  escaped  the  ftiry  of  the  rabUe. 

In  1578,  the  queen  being  much  indisposed,  Mr.  Dee  was 
«nt  abroad  to  consult  with  the  German  physictana  and 
'ntlosophers  (or  rather  astrologers)  relative  to  the  means  to 
«  cmtiloyed  for  her  recovery.  This  was  at  least  the  osten- 
ible  ooject ;  but  as  no  account  of  the  result  of  this  mission 
except  that  we  know  that  the  queen  recovered,  we 
^  he  led  to  infer  that  it  was  a  secret  political  mission, 
^ner  hij  return  to  England  he  was  employed  by  the  queen 
n  draw  up  a  condensed  account  of  those  countries  which 
*  n  to  her  crown,  on  the  ground  of  being  discovered 
7  oritiih  sulgeets,  both  as  to  geographical  description  and 
he  recorded  aitd  other  evidence  upon  which  her  claim 
With  his  usual  activity  he  speedily  aeomnplished 
lis  task,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  he  presented  her 
■>>je8ty  irith  two  large  toUi  in  which  the  discovered  coun- 


tries are  geographioally  deaeribed  and  h  atnleally  ilhutrated. 
These  two  curious  MSS.  still  exist  in  the  Gottonian  CoUeo- 
tion  in  the  British  Museum.  About  this  time^  too,  he  paid 
mnoh  attention  to  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  a  tnar 
tise  on  vhieh  subject  by  him,  and  which  is  considered 
both  '  learned  and  rational,*  is  atiU  in  manuscript  in  the 
Asfamolean  Library  at  Oxfbrd. 

Most  of  the  proceedings  and  writii^  upon  which  his 
Ikme  with  postenty  as  an  astrologer  resta,  were  written  sub- 
sequent to  this  period,  and  he  was  now  upwards  of  fifty 
jem  of  age.  This  is  not  the  general  period  at  which  men 
of  activity  both  of  mind  and  occupation  sink  into  dotage ; 
and  it  is  impossible,  taking  into  acoount  several  of  the  suc- 
ceeding circumstances  of  the  lift  of  Dee,  to  imagine  that 
this  hypothesis  can  be  applied  to  his  ease,  m  explanation  of 
the  extravagances  which  he  perpetrated  about  t  his  time,  and 
soon  after.  The  belief  in  snpematural  agency  was  general 
at  that  period,  and  the  belief  in  the  power  of  cmtroUing 
that  agency  was  et^^ually  general,  we  may  anr  unirersaL  Tb« 
Dee,  ulmitting  this  in  common  with  all  tne  orthodm  whe* 
ther  of  the  (^tholie  or  reformed  reli^on,  was  liable  to  be 
the  dupe  of  crafty  men,  older  than  himself,  is  evident,  and 
that  with  a  strong  and  active  imagination  he  should  be  led 
to  interpret  any  sensible  phenomena  in  accordance  with  it, 
is  extremely  probable.  Whether  he  intended  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  or  merely  to  express  under  those  di^uiees 
information  and  memoranda  of  a  very  different  nature, 
it  is  difficult  now  to  determine.  We  incline  to  the  latto* 
opinion,  and  we  think  this  view  is  borne  out  by  circum- 
stances ;  we  shall,  however,  annex  the  usual  account,  which 
does  indeed  contain  the  ostensible  view  of  his  later  lifb. 

In  the  year  1581  he  took  into  his  service  an  apothecary 
of  Worcester,  named  Edward  Kelly,  as  an  assistant.  The 
*  conversations  with  spirits*  were  held  by  Dee,  in  common 
with  this  person ;  and  indeed  Kelly  was  in  general  Dee's 
amanuensis  during  the  time  they  were  tt^ther.  They  had 
a  black  speculum,  of  what  material  cannot  be  ascertuned, 
but  it  is  generally  sud  *  a  polished  piece  of  cannel  coal,'  in 
which  the  angels  Gabriel  and  Raphael  appeared  at  Uieir 
invocation.   Hence  Butler  says 

'  Kelly  did  HI  h\i  teats  upon 
Tha  deviri  looklnf  glu*— «  ftOM.' 

The  'Book  of  Spirits,*  is  not,  however,  to  be  considered  a 
fhir  sample  of  Dee  s  absurdity,  if  taken  literally ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  Dee  was  himself  the  author  of  it.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1659,  more  than  half  a  century  after  Dee*B  death ; 
and  henne  its  authenticity  is  very  questionable ;  but  even 
admitting  its  authenticity,  we  can  only  infbr  ftrom  it  that 
it  was  in  reality  only  an  envelope  of  other  information 
which  it  was  not  considered  salb  to  commit  to  writing  in  an 
intelligible  form,  nor  to  tnut  entirely  to  the  memory.  Pos- 
sibly, mdeed,  it  might  have  been  a  mere  dpher,  in  which 
spec^  passages  that  were  worked  into  the  general  dis- 
course were  to  be  taken  in  a  secretly  apeciflea  order,  so  as 
to  express  other  fkcts  of  a  political  nature.  This  was  a 
favourite  method  of  cipher  at  that  period. 

In  15B3.  a  Polish  noole,  named  Albert  Laske,  palatine  of 
Siradia,  being  in  England,  Dee  and  Kelly  were  introduced 
to  him;  whether  with  a  political  object  or  not,  no  direct 
evidence  exists  to  inform  us,  but  they  accompanied  him  to 
Poland.  It  is  said  thc^  the  attachment  arose  from  the  si- 
milarity of  their  pursuits,  that  he  soon  became  weary  of 
them  from  finding  himself  abused  by  their  idle  pretensions, 
and  that,  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  persuaded  them  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Rodolph,  king  of  Bohemia ;  that,  moreover,  though 
a  weak  and  credulous  man,  Rodirfph  was  soon  disgusted 
with  their  nonsense ;  and  that  they  had  no  better  aneeeas 
with  the  king  of  Poland ;  but  that  they  were  soon  after 
invited  by  a  ifch  Bohemian  noble  to  his  castle  of  Trebona, 
where  they  continued  for  some  time  in  great  affluence 
owing,  as  tbef  asserted,  to  their  power  of  transforming  the 
baser  metals  into  gold. 

It  was  very  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  Laski's 
being  addicted  to  astrology  and  alchemy,  as  well  as  the  king 
of  Poland,  that  Dee  was  employed  by  the  queen's  crafty 
ministers  as  a  fitting  person  for  a  political  mission  to  that 
country,  in  the  real  character  of  a  *  secret  intelligencer.'  It 
was  in  keeping  with  the  unvarying  policy  of  Elizabeth's 
government,  and  with  the  habits  and  previous  oecupation 
of  Dee.  The  ridiculoiu  pretensions  which  he  and  Kelly  set 
up  were  welt  calculated  to  lull  all  suspicions  ot  their  real 
purpose.  No  other  hypothesis  seems  capabte^of  affording 
a  key  to  Dee's  conduct  during3i^^i|giV0@i@^b& 
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■id  lU  the  cimmutanoes  admit  of  oomplete  oiqilaiiation 
by  It 

Kellr  appeus  to  have  been  one  of  those  sordid  and  sec- 
vile  characters  that  look  tmly  at  the  immediate  gain  to  be 
made  of  wsb  single  transaction,  without  having  either 
principle  or  honour  in  his  comjxwition.  Dee.  on  the  con- 
trary, VBS,  as  Lilly  in  his  gossiping  memoirs  tells  us, '  the 
most  ambitious  man  living,  and  most  desirous  of  fame  and 
renown,  and  was  never  so  welt  pleased  as  when  be  heard 
himself  styled  Most  Excellent'  Lilly  also  eives  a  curious 
aarrativeof  the  means  by  which  the  servant  Kelly  obtained 
the  art  of  transmutation  from  a  poor  friar,  with  whom  Dee 
would  have  no  intercourse ;  and  that  when  the  secret  was 
obtained,  the  tiriar  was  made  away  with ;  and  one  reaaon 

ftven  by  this  arch-knave  of  the  Protectorate.  Butler's 
Bidrophel.'  vhy  *  many  weaknesses  in  the  muuge  of  that 
way  of  Hosaical  learning  (*  conference  with  spiriu,'  in  the 
book  ascribed  to  Dee),  was  because  Kelly  was  very  vicious, 
unto  whom  tbe  angels  were  not  obedient  or  willingly  did 
declare  the  questions  propounded.* 

Dee  and  Kelly  separated  in  Bohemia,  the  former  re- 
turning to  England,  the  latter  remaining  et  Prague.  Of 
the  circumstances  attending  this  rupture  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known ;  though  the  narrative  given  by  Sidropbel  is 
characteristic  enough  of  Kellv's  character.  See  William 
Lilly's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times  ftom  1602  to  1681. 
p.  224.   Baldwin's  Edition. 

In  1595  the  queen  appointed  Dee  warden  of  Manchester 
College,  he  being  then  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  resided 
there  nine  years;  but  fiom  some  cause  not  exactW  known 
he  left  it  in  1604,  and  returned  to  his  house  at  Hortlake, 
whwe  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  days.  He  died  in  1606, 
aged  81,  leaving  a  numerous  family  and  a  great  numba  of 
works  behindliim.  '  He  died,*  says  Luly,  '  very  poor, 
enforced  many  times  to  sell  some  book  or  other  to  buy  bis 
dinner  with,  as  Dr.  Napier  of  Linford  in  Buckinghamshire 
oft  related,  who  knew  nim  very  well.* 

Had  Dee  lived  in  better  times,  his  great  talents,  applica- 
tion, and  ambition,  would  have  won  for  him  the  highest 
honours ;  as  it  was,  he  was  merely  the  spy  of  Elizabeth's 
base  ministry,  and  to  effect  that  purpose  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  stratagems  which  debase  the  moru  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  character.  We  have  seen  his  reward  too, 
penury  in  his  old  age. 

De^a  writings  are  very  nmnerous,  sevoral  of  which  still 
remain  in  MS.  A  catalwne  of  his  printed  writing  may  be 
seen  in  his  Compendioug  Rehearsal,  or  his  letter  to  Whitgift ; 
and  from  these  it  appears  that  he  then  had  by  him  more 
than  forty  unpublished  writings,  the  tides  which  he 
gives. 

DEED  (in  law),  an  insteument  in  writing  or  print  upon 

Kper  or  parchment  comprehending  the  terms  of  agreement 
tween  parties  able  to  contract  dvdy  sealed  and  delivered. 
Deeds  are  of  two  kinds,  indented  and  poll:  a  deed  indented 
is  called  an  indenture,  and  has  awaviug  line  cut  (tn  modum 
dmiium)  on  one  of  the  edges  of  the  material  upon  which  it 
is  written,  usually  the  top  edge ;  and  when  toe  deed  con- 
sists of  more  sheets  tlian  one,  on  the  first  sheet  only.  The 
term  indenture  implies  that  the  deed  is  of  two  parts,  and 
that  they  were  divined  by  the  line  in  order  to  afford  addi- 
tional means  of  authentication,  but  except  In  tbe  case  of 
leases,  marriage  settlements,  partnership  deeds,  and  some 
few  others,  there  are  seldom  more  parts  than  one.  In  deeds 
effectuating  modon  transactions,  indeed,  the  expense  of 
stamps  is  so  heavy,  that  frequently,  where  two  or  more 
parties  are  equally  mterested  in  a  de^  it  is  deposited  with 
some  person  for  their  joint  use.  Hence  tbe  term  indenture, 
in  common  acceptation,  now  implies  little  more  than  that 
the  deed  is  made  by  and  between  two  or  more  parties.  An- 
tiently  some  word,  as  for  instance  'chirographum'  (whence 
'  chirograph'),  was  written  in  capital  letters  upon  the  part 
where  the  pucbment  or  paper  was  to  be  divided,  and  after- 
wards cut  in  an  indentea  or,  in  some  cases*  a  straight 
line. 

A  deed  poll  is  cut  even,  or  polled  at  the  e^es,  and  is 
nsually  of  one  part  only,  f.«.  the  deed  of  one  party,  or  of 
several  parties  cf  the  same  part  The  form  commences  in 
the  mode  of  a  declaration,  *  Know  all  men  by  these  pre- 
wnts,  that*  ;  the  form  appromiated  to  an  indenture  or 
a  deed  among  several  parties  is  'This  indenture,  made,  &o 
bistween,  &c.  Wituesseth,'  &c.  A  deed  inter  parte*  is  not 
neoesfianly  indented,  except  in  those  oases  wnere  an  in- 
denture is  requiced  by  statute  aad  except  in  the  working 


(tf  an  estoppeL  [Estoprl.]  The  iKdento^  is  not  •aaen> 

tial,  even  though  the  instrument  should  commenoe  *  Tbii 
indenture,'  &c.  It  has  been  said  that  the  indenting  mar 
be  supplied  after  tbe  deed  is  executed,  and  even  in  court; 
but  in  all  cases  where  the  indenting  is  essential  to  the  n- 
lidity  of  the  deed,  it  seems  clear  that  this  must  be  a  misakc 

A  deed,  to  be  absolute  and  irrevocable,  must  be  founded 
on  a  valuable  or  good  consideration,  untainted  by  anythiof 
immoral,  illegal,  or  fraudulent  though  a  gift  or  voloniuy 
conveyance  will  be  effectual  as  between  the  parties,  and  s 
only  liable  to  be  questioned  in  certain  cases  by  creditors  oi 
sutoequMit  purchasers ;  and  a  voluntary  deed  may  become 
irrevocable  by  a  subsequent  sale  l^  the  giaatee  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter conveyed  by  it 

Ajitient  deeds  were  uiort  u^d  soUed  to  tbe  nmplicity  of 
the  times.  When  transactions  became  more  complicaied, 
it  was  customary  to  diride  deeds  into  several  formal  parts: 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  neeessaiy  that  a  deed  should  be  su 
divided,  prorided  there  are  sufficient  words  to  show  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  parties.  These  formal  partt 
are,  Line  premises:  that  is,  tbe  date,  the  psffties'  oataei 
and  description,  the  recitals,  the  consideration  and  receipt 
thereof  the  grant  the  description  of  tbe  things  granted,  and 
the  exception,  if  any ;  2.  The  habendum,  which  defines  the 
;  estate  or  interest  to  be  granted ;  3.  The  tenendum,  which 
was  formerly  used  to  express  the  tenure  by  which  the  estate 
granted  was  to  be  hela;  but  since  freehold  tenures  ba^ 
been  converted  into  aHoomon  socage  the  teneodnm  1ia> 
grown  out  of  use ;  4.  The  reddendum,  the  leaeratiiHi  t£ 
some  new  thing,  as  rent  to  the  grantor ;  9.  The  oonditiat 
(if  any)  anne»id  to  the  grant;  6. Hie  wairaaty;  7.  The 
covenants :  tbe  office  of  these  two  last  in  modem  convef- 
ances,  is  served  by  special  covenants  for  the  validity  (tf 
title,  and  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  certain  specified  arts; 
8.  The  conclusion,  which  mentions  the  execution,  &c. 

Previous  to  its  executioo,  the  deed  should  be  read,  if  any  of 
the  parties  require  it ;  or,  as  to  that  party,  it  may  be  avoided 
The  modern  mode  of  executing  dee^  is  by  signing,  sealitf . 
and  delivering.  Signing  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  (tfi 
deed,  though  it  is  required  as  to  less  formal  instrumenLi  bj 
the  statute  of  frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  c  3 ;  but  sealing  is  ab»- 
lutel^  necessary,  which  is  the  most  antient  mode  oi  authes- 
tication,  and  has  been  in  use  from  the  eariiest  times.  A: 
present  the  seal  affords  no  real  security  against  fiand,  fir 
any  impression  upon  wax  or  other  substance  amployed  e 
sufficient ;  indeed  it  is  generally  affixed  by  the  tfationa-vho 
engrosses  the  deed,  and  it  is  not  even  neeeasaty  that  then 
should  be  a  seal  for  each par^;  one  is  sufficient  ibr  all.  li 
some  of  the  American  states  the  impression  upon  wax  b.- 
hem  disused,  and  a  flourish  with  the  pen  at  tbe  end  dt  tl 
name,  or  a  circle  of  ink,  or  a  scrcll,  is  allowed  to  be  a  nj; 
substitute  for  a  seal.  The  last  essential  to  the  due  nett- 
tion  of  a  deed  is  delivery,  except  in  the  case  of  a  oorpon- 
tion,  where  sealing  by  tne  common  seal  has  the  effect  J 
deliveiy.  The  usual  manner  of  delivering  a  deed  is  fdr  tbf 
executing  party  to  say,  *I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deeJf 
but  any  less  formal  mode  by  which  the  party  sig;nifies 
intention  to  deliver  it  will  be  effectual.  A  deed  may  also  V 
deltvared  as  an  escrow,  t. «.  to  a  third  person  to  ketf  i:  ■ 
something  is  done  by  the  grantee:  whan  tho  condition  :> 
perfbrmed  the  deed  becomes  eflbotuaL  A  deed  takes  eSt ' 
from  the  delivery,  and  not  from  the  date,  and  thorefore  i: 
have  no  date,  or  a  date  impossible,  the  delivery  asccrtt.fe 
the  time  from  which  it  is  to  take  effect.  Evidrace  is  adE^ 
sible  also  of  delivery  on  a  day  different  fbtim  the  d«'e 
written.  The  execution  is  usually  attested.  Enrolment  m 
r^istration  are  rendered  necessary  in  some  eases  bv  at- 
tutory  enactment  and  the  revenue  laws  have  imposed  <«^ 
tain  stamps  upon  eveiy  description  of  deeds,  the  UHeaee  c' 
which  [WOTents  them  from  being  admissible  in  evidence- 

The  principal  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  deeds  trt 
that  the  effect  be  lair  and  reasonable,  and  as  near  as  ^-r 
sible  to  the  apparent  intent  of  tbe  parties  as  tbt.  nile»  c 
law  win  admit:  that  the  coostructicHi  be  made  upoo  the 
entire  deed,  and  not  upon  diqointad  parts:  that  ^hes 
the  intention  is  clear,  too  minute  a  stress  be  not  laid  <.: 
the  strict  and  precise  signification  of  tbe  words,  and  thai  J 
there  be  two  clauses  totally  repugnant  to  each  other,  a* 
first  shall  be  received,  and  the  Utter  rejected.  There  art 
many  other  rules  of  oonstruction.  which  are  ouctlv  itt 
same  in  courts  of  law  and  equity.  Courts  of  equity  also  re^ 
tity  mistakes  in  deeds,  and  give  relief  in  cases  of  ftaad^  ni 
where  instrumeau  ai;;,^^  vi9^9^g  IC 
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After  exeention,  a  deed  may  beeome  void  Irjr  aman,  in- 
erlineation,  or  other  alteration  in  any  matanal  part ;  Imt, 
renemlly  speakii^,  snofa  alteiationi  vill  be  presumed  to 
lave  been  made  before  the  flxecdtionj  if  nothma  apiwar  to 
he  contrary,  or  there  be  no  cause  to  suspect  that  it  has 
>een  dona,  in  a  clandestine  manner.  A  grantee  may  also 
lisclaim  the  grant  or  disagree  thereto ;  and  a  deed  may  be 
lestroyed  or  cancelled,  but  such  destruction  or  cancellation 
vill  not  revest  the  thing  granted  in  the  grantor,  though  all 
>ersonal  engagements  established  by  the  deed  between  the 
larties  will  be  put  an  end  to. 

A  confirmation  is  an  assent  to  an  estate  or  iaterest 
Jread^  created,  by  which  act  the  person  assenting  confirms 
ind  gives  validiQr  to  the  estate  or  interest  so  &r  as  he  can. 
\.  confirmation  can  only  have  this  efieot  with  respect  to 
sstatea  voidabto  or  defeuible:  it  has  no  operation  upon 
■states  whieh  are  abscdutely  void.  (ButL  n.  Co.  litL,  295  b.) 

(Shep.,  TotuA^oM ;  Dixon ;  Co.  Utt. ;  Onise'a  Dige$t.) 

DEEMSTERS.   [Man,  Islb  of.] 

DEER.  CBR'TIDi£>  a  fomily  of  solid-horned  ruminants, 
he  horns  caducous,  and  bdonging,  generally  speaking  to 
;he  male  oqly. 

Horns. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  other  details  of  the  natural 
ilstory  of  the  species  composing  this  noble  natural  group, 
t  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  development 
>f  the  horns,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  part  of  the 
trganization  of  the  animals,  as  weapons  of  attack  and  de- 
'ence,  and  as  being  indicative  of  the  presence  or  the  absence 
>f  the  power  of  continuing  the  sp«:ies,  and  the  more  or 
ess  vigorous  degrees  of  that  power. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (Physio- 
agical  Sertei,  No.  179)  will  be  found  a  section  of  part  of 
he  OS  froniia  and  of  the  base  of  a,/ailow  deer^s  horn  (Cer- 
'lis  Dama)^  the  growth  of  which  is  nearly  completed.  It 
hows  the  born  to  be  a  continuation  of  bone  from  the  outer 
able  of  the  akuU,  and  the  velvet-like  covering  of  the  horn 
o  be  equally  continuous  with  the  integuments  of  the  head, 
it  shows  also  the  burr  or  pearl  which  has  been  formed 
-ound  the  base  of  the  horn,  and  iUustrates  the  effects  of 
>his  part  on  the  ^owth  of  the  horn. 

In  the  formation  of  the  burr,  which  is  the  last  part  of 
the  process,  and  takes  place  rapidly,  the  osseous  tubercles 
Df  which  it  is  composed  are  ^projected  outwards,  and  by 
their  pressure  indnca  absorption  of  the  vascular  external 
covering,  and  increasu^  at  the  seme  time  laterally,  they 
enclose  and  compress  the  blood-vessels;  thus,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  the  drculation  is  entirely  obstructed,  and 
tionsequently  the  whole  of  that  once  very  vascular  and  sen- 
sible tegument  loses  its  vitality,  dries,  shrinks,  and  peels 
off,  leaving  the  horn  a  naked  insensible  weapon.  In  one 
of  the  branches  (the  brow  antler)  in  this  preparation,  the 
whole  of  the  vessels  appear  to  have  been  thus  obliterated ; 
in  the  other  a  slight  degree  of  vascularity  remains,  and  one 
of  the  large  external  arterial  branches  is  still  uncompressed 
{Catalogue,  Physiol.  SeritM,  vol.  i.)  The  beautifUl  prepa- 
rations illustrative  of  the  process  are  numbered  163  to  187, 
both  inclusive. 

The  raindity  with  which  this  firm  mass  of  bone  is  secreted 
is  worthy  of  note.  Tas  buddii^  horns  of  a  male  wapiti 
were  several  indies  high  in  ten  days  from  their  first  appear^ 
ance ;  a  month  afterwards  there  was  an  interval  of  two  feet 
between  them,  measuring  from  branch  to  branch. 

It  is  in  the  spring  generally  that  the  reproduction  of  the 
homisb^un.  From  the  place  whence  the  old  horn  had  been 
■eparated  and  cas^  and  which  at  first  is  apt  to  bleed,  but  soon 


is  donned  om  with  a  fine  fllm,  the  new  bun  ipnmts,  AttUs 

lime  there  is  a  stamg  determination  of  blood  to  ibe  hea^ 
great  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  such  an  enomKHis  and 
ultimately  solid  secretton.  Hie  vessels  from  the  roots  sweU. 
the  vascular  horn  pushes  up,  protected  by  a  delicate  and  soft 
covering.  In  this  its  early  stage  it  is  nearly  eylindrioa], 
and  the  qnanti^  of  animal  heat  which  it  contains  may  be 
in  some  denee  imagined  by  gently  grasping  it  with  the 
hand.  Gradually  the  antiers  appear ;  the  whole  *  head,* 
to  use  the  roorting  term,  is  developed,  and  becomes  of  the 
firmest  solidity ;  the  animal  feels  its  powers,  and  proceeds 
to  rub  off  the  drying  and  decaying  '  velvet,*  which  may  be 
seen  at  this  period  hailing  from  the  horn  in  ragged  strips, 
against  trees  and  othn  resisting  bodies,  leaving  at  last  tne 
magnificent  onuunent  and  weuwu  with  only  tue  traces  on 
its  now  hard  sorftoe  of  the  miod-vaaseb  whieh  hsd  int>* 
dueedit  Thenitisthatdkedeer,eonBGaousof  hisstrei^h, 
cranes  fiwth  in  all  his  grandeur,  ready  to  do  ho^  with  any 
creature,  even  man  himself  who  may  dare  to  invade  his 
haunts.  Fierce  fights  ensue,  and  the  strongest  male  ragiu 
paramount  The  rutting  season  dies  amy,  spring  returns, 
the  antlers  are  shed,  again  to  be  legennated  in  time  fitr 
the  season  of  love. 

In  the  common  stag  or  red  deer  (Cermu  Blapkus),  the 
shedding  of  the  boms  takes  place  about  the  end  of  Februaiy 
or  during  March.  The  fiillow  deer  sheds  his  horns  from 
about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  weeks  of  May. 

For  the  production  of  these  annually  regenerated  bomr 
masses  Nature  has  provided  with  her  usiul  c«e.  '  \^ 
find  it  a  oonunon  {smeipte  in  the  animal  msehine,'  says 
John  Hunter,  *  that  every  part  increases  in  some  d^ree 
according  to  the  action  required.  Thus  we  find  mus- 
cles innease  in  size  when  mudi  exereised;  vessels  be 
come  larger  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  supply,  as 
for  instance  in  the  gravid  uterus.  The  external  carotids 
in  the  stag,  also,  when  his  horns  are  growing,  are  much 
lai^er  than  at  any  other  time ;  and  I  have  observed  that  in 
indammation  the  vessete  become  lai^r,  more^blood  passes, 
and  there  appear  to  be  more  actions  taking  pl^ ;  but  the 
nerves  do  not  seem  to  undeigo  any  change.  The  nerves 
of  the  gravid  uterus  are  the  same  as  when  it  is  in  a  natural 
state ;  neither  do  the  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  pair 
of  nerves  in  the  stag  become  larger.'  {Hunter  on  the  Blood.) 

But  it  must  not  Be  supposed  that  the  antlers  reach  their 
f\ill  amplitude  in  the  first  years  of  the  male  deer's  liib.  In 
the  stag  or  red  deer  tiie  horns  of  the  male  do  not  appear 
till  its  second  year,  and  the  Jlnt  which  is  shed  (fig.  1)  is 
straight  and  smgle,  like  a  small  thrust-sword  or  dagger, 
whence  the  young  male  is  termed  by  the  French  dc^iet. 
The  next  horn  has  generally  but  one  antler,  as  in  fig.  8 ; 
but  it  has  sometimes  two,  and  even  three  (figs.  3,  4,  \raioh 
are  horns  of  stags  in  their  third  year).  The  third  horn  has 
three  or  four  antlers,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six, 
which  are  also  the  numbers  of  the  fourth  (Sgs.  5,  6).  Up 
to  this  time  the  young  male  is  called  a  young  sUtg—jeunt 
cerf,,  TSxz  fifth  horn  bears  five  or  six  antlers  of  the  degree 
of  development  indicated  in  figs.  6,  7,  or  8 ;  in  this  stage 
the  animal  is  called  by  the  French  cerf  de  dix  cors  Jeune- 
ment.   The  sixth  horn,  which  the  stag  sheds  at  about  seven 

iears  of  age,  is  that  which  bestows  upon  the  stag  the  appd- 
ition  of  eerf  dt  dix  cars. 

The  propwtional  lei^h,  direction,  and  curvature  of  the 
antlere  van ;  and  it  often  happens  that  there  is  one  more 
or  less  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Independently 
of  the  number  of  antlers,  the  horns  become  la^r,  the 
superficial  farrows  more  marked,  the  burr  is  more  project- 
ing, and  the  prominences  of  the  froi^  sinus  irtiUdi  support 
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tlw  horns  become  Uiorter  and  widw  every  year.  By  tueh 
iign«  IB  the  age  of  old  stags,  or  those  of  from  eight  yean 
upwards,  determined ;  for  after  the  seventh  year  the  num- 
ber of  the  antlers  is  regulated  by  no  fixed  rule ;  thoy  are 
multiplied  towards  the  summit  of  the  beam,  where  thoy 
are  conjoined  into  a  kind  of  crown  or  palmation  (Qgs.  9,  10, 
:  I.  12).  The  oldest  heads  do  not  in  general  present  mors 
than  ten  or  twelve  antlers  itine*,  Scottiod) ;  but  some  have 
been  seen  that  here  the  enormous  number  of  thirty-three. 
Suoh  was  the  noble  cer/  A  66  arra  killed  by  the  first  king 
of  Russia,  and  presented  by  that  monarch  to  Augustus  L, 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  This  noble  hmd  is 
said  to  be  still  preserved  at  Moritzburg. 

In  all  gradations  of  age  after  the  appearance  oi  the 
antlers,  the  second  antler  is  more  or  less  approximated  to 
^a  first  or  brow  antler,  TtuiUre  andouitier  of  the  IVench; 
a  name  given  to  it  because  it  is  the  largest 

The  sympathy  between  that  part  of  the  system  which  regu- 
late* the  development  of  the  horns  in  the  deer  tribe  and  the 
organs  of  generation  is  most  remarkable.  For  instance,  if  a 
stag  is  castrated  when  his  boms  are  in  a  state  of  perfection, 
they  will,  it  is  affirmed,  never  be  shed ;  if  the  operation  is  per- 
formed when  the  head  is  bare,  the  horns,  it  is  said,  will  never 
be  regenerated ;  and  if  it  is  donewhen  the  secretion  is  actually 
going  on,  a  stunted.  ill'f(Nrmed  permanent  horn  is  the  resnlt, 
more  or  less  developed,  aocordii^  to  the  period  at  which 
the  animal  is  emasculated.  Any  disturbance  of  the  system 
generally  produces  a  corresponding  deterioration  in  the  horn. 
In  the  sumoined  cut  fig.  a  represents  the  hcan  of  a  deer 
(Cgrvus  dimadeTuit)  produced  during  a  voyage  from  Ame- 
rica, and  b  a  horn  subsequently  developed  in  the  French 
Menagerie  bv  the  same  individual,  which  afterwards  pro- 
dueeo^a  head  <tf  surprising  duoensums. 


.Ron  of  Dow  pradtwed  sader  aaftvoiuable  alroniutUMM;  kkora  of 
M  dmr  prodoood  uadet  mora  {kroarmble  circonututoM. 


[Honu  of  ft  Fallow  Dear  that  mm  not  ■hod  ot  tba  osaal  tim»  la  eat' 
tequenco  of  tht  ckitratlon  of  the  animal.  From  tbe  ViMuB  of  Iba  CsIloc«  ul 
Sargeou.]* 

The  same  system  of  development  which  we  have  obsored 
in  the  horn  vnth  branching  antlert  is  in  great  measure  to 
be  traced  in  the  other  leading  form  of  Mm,  viz..  the  pal- 
mated  horn.  Taking  the  horn  of  the  fallow  deer  iCervut 
Dama)  as  an  example  of  the  latter,  we  find  the  born  first 
put  forth  by  the  buck  at  two  years  old.  (when  he  is  called 
a  pricket,)  a  simple  shaft,  slightly  cun'ed,  the  concavity 
turned  forwards  (fig.  1);  this  curvature  the  boras  retain 
throughout.  The  second  year  there  are  two  antlers  directed 
forwards  (fig.  2),  and  tbe  summit  of  the  horn  m  some  eases 
begins  to  spread  into  a  palm  (figs.  3. 4.)  which  afterwards  in- 
creases, throwing  out  a  greater  or  less  number  of  dentelatioiu 
on  its  posterior  and  superior  border  (figs.  5, 6, 7.  8).  Some- 
times one  or  two  of  these  dentelations  form  true  recurrent 
antlers  (figs.  6,  8).  Figs.  8  and  9  are  horns  of  the  fourth 
growth,  and  it  will  he  seen  that  they  begin  to  be  divided 
above.  In  the  following  years  the  palm  is  irregularly  and 
variously  divided  (figs.  10.  11,  12,  13),  so  that  the  boms  of 
old  bucks  are  very  fre<]uenfly  oddly  shaped,  and  hardly  to 
be  recognized.  With  still  more  advanced  age  they  continue 


to  dwindle.  Cuvier,  from  whom  this  account  and  the 
figures  of  the  growth  of  the  deer's  horn  are  U^en,  says 
that  it  is  asserted  that  these  palmated  horns  of  the  buck 
finish  by  putting  on  the  simple  appearance  of  the  horn  first 
developed  idagtu),  and  states  that  he  in  fact  possessed  the 
bead  of  a  fallow  deer  which  had  only  simple  horns,  and 
whose  teeth  were  ground  down  to  the  very  roots  by  long  use. 
The  leproduetion  of  the  horns  is  annual  in  the  deer  of 


[Horna  of  Fallow  Deer,  Cvrnu  Duma.  Ml  HomaJ 


temperate  and  cold  climates ;  Irat  H  has  been  supposed  diat 
some  of  the  epecies  inhabiting  hot  climates  do  not  east  tbem 
every  year.  The  palmated  horn  seems  to  be  more  especially 
given  to  those  deer  which  inhabit  the  northern  Uititudes ; 

*  It  ii  appurat  from  itae  specimen  that  Ibw  hone  eonid  m«m- tw  ah«4 ; 
Ihry  form  one  bony  continuaBce  vlih  Die  oe  fmntft.    TlMjr  an  MiSntiT  iy 

mult  of  hlfhlf  dUerdered  ftinctbDt.aBd  IfeT'lmri  '  ' 
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uid  Golonel  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  pruvuion  to 
enable  the  animaU  to  remove  the  mow  ftum  their  food. 

Dental  formula,  gsnwally  speaking,  the  tame  as  in  Uw 
giraffei.  Bo«ta»  antolopea*  sheef^  rateu,  &». ;  iudwus, 
t  0-0       ,      «— 6 

-;  canines,  —  ;  molars,— =32. 

Of  the  molars,  both  in  the  upper  and  loww  jaws,  six  are 
true  and  six  lUse.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  three  first  molars 
ire  bor&tred  by  a  thick  crest  on  tneir  internal  surflM ;  the 
three  next  have  all  the  (dtaraeters  cf  On  mdan  in  the 
Iromedaries.  [CahblJ  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  flnt  incisw 
is  the  longest,  the  second  and  the  third  rather  deorease, 
ind  the  fourth  is  tot  small ;  all  have  cutting  edges.  The 
two  first  folse  molars' are  simple ;  the  third  has  a  process  or 
beel  at  its  posterior  part,  and  the  three  others  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  fcamula  given  above, 
:he  canines  are  noted  as  absent ;  but  this  general  rule  is 
not  without  exoeption,  some  at  the  speries  presenting 
'anines  similar  to  those  of  the  Mu$k»  {Moscms)  in  the 
jpper  jaw.  ThaMuntjak  has  these  teeth  largely  developed. 
;See,  p.  362.) 

The  Deer-tribe  possess  the  laekrymal  tinut,  or  as  it  is 
^n  termed  the  suborbittUnmuihrmien^tho  French. 
tear-pitt  of  the  English),  even  more  universally  than  the 
\ntaopes.  Under  the  title  Antelope  (vol.  L  p.  68),  will 
X  found  a  very  good  description  of  them,  with  the  different 
)piiiions  as  to  their  Amctions,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
iriicle  was  ■written. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Bennett,  at  a  meetine  of  the  Zoo- 
ogical  Society  (22nd  March,  1836),  proceeded  to  remark 
hat  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  lachrymal  sinus,  the  use 
if  which  has  long  remained  a  problem  to  zoologists,  must 
le  referred  to  sexual  relations.  Referring  to  its  structure, 
IS  to  that  of  a  sac,  opening  externally  by  a  lengthened  slit, 
lut  perfectly  closed  within,  he  remarked,  that  that  organ 
»ula  not  possibly  be  in  any  degree  connected  with  the 
functions  of  respiration ;  there  bemg  no  aperture  through 
1  for  the  passage  of  air.  Its  inner  surface  is  covered  by 
1  smooth  skin,  with  a  few  scattered  and  very  short  bristles, 
md  is  defended  hy  a  dark-coloured  and  ci^ioua  secretion 
if  ceruminous  matter,  which  has  a  heavy  urinous  and 
lexual  odour.  He  did  not  feel  himself  competent,  he 
itated,  to  explain  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  organ 
8  available  for  sexual  purposes ;  yet  be  felt  convinced  that 
inch  is  its  use,  from  tlie  consideration  of  its  relative  deve- 
opment  in  the  several  Irtdian  Antthpet  of  the  Society's 
ffenagerie. 

In  tie  more  aged  of  these  individuals,  as  indeed  in  the 
idult  Itidian  Antelape  generally,  the  large  cutaneous  fbl- 
icle  beneath  the  eye  known  as  the  lachrymal  sinus,  is  so 
irominent  as  to  form  a  most  striking  feature  in  the  ani- 
nal's  pbysit^nomy ;  it  never  appears  as  a  simple  slit,  its 
hickened  edges  pointing  so  widely  as  to  be  at  all  times 
nrtially  everted.  "When  the  animal  is  excited,  and  it  is 
nnstantly  highly  excitable,  the  eversion  of  tlu  bag  be- 
comes complete,  and  its  thiek  UpB  being  thrown  widely 
ttck,  the  interveniz^  space  is  •etnallv  forced  forwards  so 
IS  to  form  a  projection  instead  of  a  hculov:  the  animal  is, 
m  such  occasions,  delighted  to  thrust  repeatedly  the  naked 
ining  of  the  sac  against  any  substance  that  is  offered  to 
lim,  which  soon  becomes  loaded  with  the  odour  that  has 
Ken  referred  to  as  bebnsing  to  the  secretion.  In  the 
«coud  individual,  although  it  is  perfectly  mature,  the  pro- 
rusion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac  la  not  quite  to  so  great 
m  extent  as  in  the  more  aged  male ;  and  the  less  thickened 
d^  of  the  sinus  allow  of  a  nearer  approximation  to  its 
iosure  in  the  unexcited  state  of  the  animal.  The  youngest 
oaie  has  the  lips  of  the  sinus  small  and  closely  applied  to 
acb  other,  so  as  to  hide  completely  the  whole  of  the  in- 
emal  lining  of  the  sac,  and  to  exhibit,  externally,  a  mere 
Isiore:  in  it  the  Hps  are  hut  slightly  moved  when  the 
nimal  is  interested.  The  emasculated  individual,  notwith- 
tanding  its  full  growth,  has  its  suborbital  sinus  aesaiy  in 
be  same  condition  as  that  of  tbe  immature  male :  it  is 
acrely  a  slight  fissure,  the  edges  of  which  ore  closely  applied 
0  each  other ;  and  in  it  those  edges  do  not  appear  to  be  at 
lU  moved,  the  animal  being  generallv  careless  and  inani- 
nate.  It  would  consequently  seem  that  the  same  cause 
chich  induced  the  retention,  by  this  individual,  of  its  im- 
uature  colours,  and  which  arrested  the  perfect  growth  of 
ts  horns,  was  adequate  also  for  the  checking  of  the  dere- 
opment  of  the  suborbital  sinosei.  Those  organs,  therefore, 
mold  ivpau  to  be  depmdent  on  semal  vcrfeotion;  and 


oonsequently  to  be.  in  Fome  manner  yet  to  be  aaoertained, 
subservient  to  sexual  purposes,  with  tbe  oapaoity  for  which 
they  are  evidently,  in  the  phases  of  their  development, 
enentially  connected. 

Ur.  Owen,  who  had  conceived  it  possible  that  the  secre- 
tion of  these  glands,  when  ruUied  mno  prqjeoting  bodiai« 
might  serve  to  direct  individuBls  tn  the  same  speciet  to 
each  other,  remarked  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  test  the 
probability  of  this  supposition  by  preparing  a  tabular  view 
of  the  relations  between  the  habits  and  habitats  of  the 
several  species  of  Antelope*,  and  their  suborbital,  maxil- 
lary, post-auditory,  and  inguinal  glands ;  in  order  to  be  able 
to  compare  the  presence  and  degrees  of  development  ot 
these  glands  with  the  gregarious  and  other  habits  of  the 
Antelope  tribe.  He  slatecC  however,  that  it  was  evident 
fVom  this  table,  that  there  is  no  relation  between  tbe  gre- 
garious habits  of  the  Antelopes  wliich  Arequent  the  plains, 
and  the  presence  of  the  suborbital  and  maxillary  sinuses; 
since  these,  besides  being  altogethw  wanting  in  some  of  the 
gr^wious  spedee,  are  present  in  many  of  the  solitary  ire- 
quenters  of  rocky  mountainout  districts.  The  suppoiition, 
therefine^  that  the  secretion  might  serve,  when  left  on 
shrubs  or  stones,  to  direct  a  stng^ler  to  tbe  genml  herd, 
foils  to  the  ground.   (Zool.  Pne.  1836.) 

The  reader  will  find  the  table  above  alluded  to  in  tbe 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  for  1836. 

The  (steological  structure  of  the  Deer*tribe  is  such  as 
would  be  expected  when  it  was  necessary  tiwt  the  bony 
framework  should  exhibit  a  union  of  tightness  and  strength, 
necessary  for  an  animal  whose  life  is  to  depend  on  its  aguity 
and  defensive  powem.  The  general  character  of  the  ^ete- 
ton  may  be  collected  from  the  diffecent  skulls  figured  in  tUs 
artide  and  from  the  Foaaii.  Ell  (p.  364.) 

Qeographieal  DittrtbutmL—The  form  is  widely  spread, 
and  seems  cuable  of  being  so  modified  as  to  withstand  the 
extremes  of  neat  and  cold. 

The  species  are  very  numeroiu,  and  our  limits  iriU  only 
permit  us  to  give  a  fow  examples  of  the  vuioiu  seetions. 

Character  <tf  Me  FamU^^Homt  caducous  or  deciduous, 
proper  to  the  male  only,  generally.  Body  i^nmp.  Le^e 
slender.  Ladwymal  tinuea  under  the  eyes.  A  muzzle  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  ^edes.  Mart  modente,.wnnted. 
rot'/ very  short.  MomMus  firar,  ingttiniL  (Dental  formula 
given  above.) 

a. 

ffomt  ieeiile,  mare  or  lete  subdivided,  tBitkoat  either 
baeilary  or  mesial  antlers,  but  terminated  by  8  vatt  palma- 
fion,  digitated  on  its  external  border  only. 

Tbb  Elkb. 

Example,  Alces  AnurieamtSf  Cervus  Aleett  Limk  The 

Elk  or  Moose  Deer. 

This  noble  animal  is,  according  to  Or.  Kicliardson,  the 
Ellon,  Stagg,  or  Aptaptou  of  De  Mont ;  Eslan  ou  Original 
of  Sagard-Theodat ;  Original  of  La  Hontan,  Charlevoix, 
Denys,  Du  Pratz,  and  of  the  French  Cuiadians  of  the 
raesent  day ;  Orjgnae  (Hist  de  PAmerique),  and  of  the 
Basnue  settlers  in  Canada  (De  Mont);  Jfoow  Deer  of 
Dudley.  Pennant,  and  Warden ;  Mooee  of  Umftevtlle  and 
Heriot ;  Mongsoa  of  the  Algonqnins ;  Mouaoa  of  the 
Oees;  and  Dmyai  of  the  Chipewyans. 

Deseripiion, — '  This  animal  is  the  largest  of  the  genus, 
being  higher  at  the  shoulders  than  the  horse;  its  horns 
weigh  sometimes  near  fift^  pounds ;  accordingly,  to  bear 
this  heavy  weight,  its  neck  is  short  and  strong,  taking  away 
much  of  the  elegance  of  woportion  so  generally  predo- 
minant in  the  deer ;  but  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  elk 
wants  beauty  or  majesty,  tbe  opinion  can  be  entertained  hy 
those  who  have  seen  the  female  only,  the  young,  or  the 
mere  stuffed  n>ecimens ;  for  us  who  have  had  the  (^or^ 
tunity  of  viewing  the  animal  in  all  the  gloi^  of  its  nill- 
grown  horns,  amid  the  scenery  his  own  wilderness,  no 
animal  could  appear  more  majestic  or  more  imnosing.  It 
is  however  the  aggregate  of  his  appearance  whieo  produces 
this  effect;  for  when  the  proportions  of  its  structure  are 
considered  in  detail,  they  certainly  will  seem  destitute  of 
the  harmony  of  parts  which  in  the  imagination  produces 
the  feeling  of  beauty.  The  head  measunng  above  two  feet 
in  length,  is  narrow  and  clumsily  shaped,  bv  the  swelling 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  and  nostrils;  the  eye  is 
proportionably  small,  and  sunk ;  the  ears  long,  hairy,  and 
asinine:  the  neck  and  withers  are  sonnpuQtM/  •  - 
mane ;  and  the  throat  itamishedM^f^Vi, 
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ill  youngsr  specinumB,  moumberad  with  a  pendnloiu  glwod : 
these  give  altogether  an  uncouth  chaiacter  to  Hm  part  of 
the  animaL  Its  body,  however,  is  round,  compact  and 
short ;  the  tail  not  more,  than  four  inches  long ;  and  the 
though  very  long,  an  remarkably  clean  and  firm; 
this  lenf^h  of  limbs  and  the  overhanging  lips  have  caused 
the  antients  to  fancy  that  it  grazed  walking  backwards. 
The  hair  of  the  animal  is  coarse  and  angular,  breaking  if 
bent.  Its  movements  are  rather  heavy,  and  the  shoulders 
being  higher  than  the  croup,  it  does  not  gaUop,  but  shuffles 
or  ambles  along,  its  joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a 
sound  heard  to  some  distance.  Increasing  its  speed,  the 
hind-ftet  straddle  to  avoid  treading  on  its  fore-heeu,  tossing 
the  head  and  shoulders  like  a  horse  about  to  Iweak  from  a 
trot  to  a  gallop.  It  does  not  leap,  but  steps  without  effort 
over  a  lallen  tree,  a  gate,  or  a  split  ftnce.  During  its 
progress,  it  holds  the  noM  up,  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  hori- 
zontally back.  Tliis  attitude  prevents  its  seeing  the  ground 
distinctly ;  and  as  the  weight  is  carried  very  high  upon  the 
elevated  legs,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  trip  by  trending  on  its 
ftire-heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occastonaily  to  give  itself  a 
heavy  fall.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  occurrence  that 
the  elk  was  helievm  by  the  antients  to  have  Sequent  attacks 
of  epilepsy,  and  to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  it 
could  recover ;  hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Elend  (miser- 
able), and  the  reputation,  especially  of  the  fore-booft,  as  a 
specific  against  the  disease.'  (Smith.) 

In  '  A  perfect  Descriptipn  of  Virginia,*  (small  4to,  1649,) 
we  find  it  thus  written :  '  The  elkes  are  as  great  as  oxen, 
thdr  horns  six  fbot  wide,  and  have  two  calves  at  a  time.' 
Heame  remarks  that  the  honw  of  the  moose  occasionally 
exceed  60lba,  and  that  their  texture  is  harder  than  that  of 
any  other  deer-hems  to  be  found  in  the  fur  countries. 
lAWBon<'Kat.Hist.of  C>arolina*)  says,  'The  elk  is  amonater 
of  the  venison  sort  His  skin  is  used  almost  in  the  same 
nature  as  the  bufi'elo's  (bison's).  Some  take  him  for  the 
red  deer  of  America,  hut  he  is  not ;  for  if  brought  and  kept 
in  company  with  one  of  that  sort,  he  will  never  couple.*  *  * 
His  horns  exceed  (in  weight)  all  creatures  which  the  New 
World  affbrds.'  Dr.  Richardson  states  that  he  has  been 
informed  that  the  males  sometimes  ^tain  a  weight  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

UHliiy  to  Man- — '  The  flesh  of  the  moose  is  very  good, 
though  the  grain  is  but  coarse,  and  it  is  much  tougher  than 
■ny  other  kind  of  venison.  The  nose  is  most  exrallent,  as 
J  also  the  tongue,  though  by  no  means  so  Ikt  and  delitiate 
as  tlut  of  the  common  deer  (rein-deer).  The  f^t  of  the 
intestines  is  hard  like  suet;  but  all  the  external  fat  is  soft 
like  that  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  and,  when  put  into  a 
bladder,  is  as  fine  as  manow.  In  this  they  differ  from  all 
the  other  species  of  deer,  of  which  the  external  fyx  is  as 
hard  as  that  of  the  kidnies.*  (Heame.)  In  the  *  Perfect 
Description  of  Virginia'  above  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  the 
*  skins  make  good  buffe,  and  the  flesh  as  good  as  beefe.' 
Lawson,  though  he  speaks  of  the  good  (Qualities  of  the 
skin,  does  not  seem  to  nave  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  flesh. 
'  His  flesh,'  says  Lawson,  '  is  not  so  sweet  as  the  lesser 
deras.'  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  the  flesh  of  the 
moose  is  more  relished  by  the  Indians  and  residents  in  the 
fUr  countries  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  princi- 
pal;^, he  believe!^  on  aocount  of  the  soft  ftit.  In  his 
opinion,  corroboimting  the  old  book  above  quoted,  the  flesh 
bears  a  greater  resemblance  in  its  flavour  to  beef  than  to 
venison. 

The  same  author  describes  the  dung  of  the  animal  as 
being  in  the  form  of  brown  oval  pellets,  and  such  were  the 
droppings  from  the  individuals  kept  at  the  zarden  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  skins.  Dr. 
Richardson  obsen'es,  when  properly  dressed,  make  a  soft, 
thick,  pliable  leather,  ea^celtently  adapted  for  mocasins,  or 
other  articles  of  winter  clothing.  The  Dog-ribs,  he  adds, 
excel  in  the  art  of  dressing  the  skins,  which  is  done  in  the 
following  manner.  They  are  first  scraped  to  an  equal 
thickness  throughout,  ana  the  hair  taken  off  by  a  scraper, 
made  of  the  shin-bone  of  a  deer,  sjdit  longitudinally;  they 
are  then  repeatedly  moistened  and  rauDed,  after  being 
smeared  with  the  brains  of  the  animal,  until  they  acquire 
a  boft  spongy  feel ;  and  lastly,  they  are  suspended  over  a 
Are  made  of  rotten-wood,  until  they  are  well  impregnated 
with  the  smoke.  This  last-mentioned  process  imparts  a 
peculiai  odour  to  the  leather,  and  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting it  from  becoming  so  hard,  after  being  wet,  as  it 
would  othocwise  do.   (fauna  Bonaii-AmeriaMtL) 


Loeaiiiif.'—*  Du  Prate,*  writes  Dr.  BiehaidKm,  *  inflm 
us  that,  in  his  time,  moose-deer  were  found  as  far  soath  ai 
the  Ohio :  and  Denys  says  that  they  were  once  pientiflil 
on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  though  at  the  time  he  wrote 
they  had  been  extirpated.  At  present,  areording  to  Dr. 
Grodman,  they  are  not  known  in  the  state  of  Maine,  but 
they  exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  They  frequent  tbe  woody  txacLi  in 
the  fur  countries  to  their  most  northern  limit.  Sevenl 
Were  seen  on  C!aptain  F^ranklin's  last  expedition  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  feeding  on  the  willows,  which, 
owing  to  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  on  that  gre&t  river,  ex- 
tend to  the  shwas  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  tat.  69*.  Fartba 
to  the  eastward,  towards  the  Cqiper  Mine  river,  th^  an 
not  found  in  a  h^her  latitude  tlun  65",  on  Koount  of  the 
scarcity  on  the  Barren  Grounds  of  the  aspen  and  wfllor. 
which  constitute  thetr  food.  I  have  not  been  able  br 
abcertain  whether  they  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  roD- 
tinentor  not  Mackenzie  saw  them  high  up  on  the  easterL 
declivity  of  the  rocky  mountains,  near  the  sourres  of  the 
Elk  river;  but  I  suspect  that  tbey  ore  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
to  the  westward  of  the  mountains.  Authors  tnention  ihat 
the  moose  generally  form  small  herds  in  Canada. 
Honton,  who  travelled  in  that  countir  in  1683.  says,  tbst 
whilst  he  accompanied  the  Indians,  they  hunted  tbe  EIL 
with  dogs  when  there  was  a  crust  on  the  snow  ;  and  thir 
after  a  chase  of  a  few  leagues  tbey  j;eneraUy  found  tec, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  of  them  in  a  body :  in  three  months  h.* 
party  killed  Af^-six,  and  might  have  taken  as  many  mere. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Ia  Hontan  in  this  passase 
confounds  the  Canada-stag  uid  moose-deer  tt^ther.  I^t 
mentions  the  animal  being  able  to  run,  in  the  summer 
season,  for  three  days  and  nights  in  succession,  and  ile 
excellent  flavour  of  its  flesh, — &cts  which  afiply  to  tL^ 
moose-deer,  but  not  to  the  Canada-stag;  on  theotwr  hand, 
tbe  weight  of  the  horns,  which  he  sa}-s  sometimes  amounti 
to  four  hundred  weight,  is  true  only  of  the  stag.  In  like 
manner  the  accounts  of  the  other  antient  writers  on  Canada 
are  liable  to  suspicion.' 

Habits,  Chase,  &c.— Lawson  observes  of  the  elks  thai 
'  they  will  often  resort  and  feed  with  the  buffelo,  delightm;  ' 
in  the  same  raiige  as  they  do.'   Dr.  Richardson  gives  the 
following  succinct  account  of  their  hsbits  and  fbod,  and  d 
the  mode  of  hunting  them. 

'  In  the  more  northern  ports  the  inoose.deer  u  quite  a 
solitary  animal,  more  than  one  bemg  very  seldom  seen  ai  a 
time,  unless  durine  the  ratting  season,  or  when  the  female 
is  accompanied  by  her  &wns.  It  has  the  sense  of  hearing 
in  very  great  perfection,  and  is  the  most  shy  and  wary  of 
all  tlie  deer  species,  and  on  this  account  the  art  of  mno^f- 
hunting  is  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  an  lndiu\ 
acquirements,  particularly  by  the  urees,  who  take  to  tbex- 
selves  the  credit  of  being  able  to  instruct  the  hunten, 
every  other  tribe.  The  skill  of  a  moose-hunter  is  mcri 
tried  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter ;  for  during  the  svic- 
mer  the  moose,  as  well  as  other  animals,  are  ao  mi.cj 
tormented  by  musquitoes,  that  they  become  regardle&-  .f 
the  approach  of  man.  In  the  winter  the  hunter  tnc'ta  I 
the  moose  by  its  foot-marks  in  the  snow,  and  it  is  necesai? 
that  he  should  keep  constantly  to  leeward  of  the  chase,  ar  'i 
make  his  advances  with  the  utmost  caution,  for  tbe  rusthr.' 
of  a  withered  leaf  or  the  cracking  of  a  rotten  twi;:  > 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  watchfiil  bast.  The  diflScultT .  f 
approach  is  increased  by  a  habit  which  the  moo>e-dccr*ti> 
of  making  daily  a  sharp  turn  in  its  route,  and  chooein: . 
place  of  repose  so  near  some  part  of  its  path  that  it  cs: 
hear  the  least  noise  made  by  one  that  attempts  to  tiai-k  n. 
To  avoid  this,  the  judicious  hunter,  instead  of  walkic!;  l. 
the  animal's  footsteps,  forms  his  ju(^ment  from  the 
peamnce  of  the  country,  of  the  direction  it  is  likely  to  hat  t 
taken,  and  makes  a  circuit  to  leeward  until  he  again  ttii 
the  track.  This  manoeuvre  is  repeated  until  he  dtscon:^ 
b^  the  softness  of  the  snow  in  tbe  fbot-marks  and  olbc; 
signs,  that  he  is  very  near  the  chase.  He  then  disen>'i)in- 
bers  himself  of  everything  that  might  emhairass  his  na- 
tions, and  makes  his  approach  in  the  most  caut)trasmar.iMj 
If  he  gets  dose  to  tM  animal's  lair  without  being  seen,  r 
is  usual  for  him  to  break  a  small  twig,  whidi  ^aniunz  <lf 
moose,  it  instantly  starts  up ;  but,  not  f^y  aware  it  tbe 
danger,  squats  on  its  hams,  and  voids  its  urine,  preparalo*^ 
to  setting  off.  In  this  posture  it  presents  tbe  &irest  mari 
and  tho  hunter's  shot  seldom  foils  to  take  effect  in  a  mm 
part   In  tbe  ruttu^g^^^^^^j^ttTasde  the 
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imidity,  and  attack  evoy  animal  ttiat  comes  in  their  way, 
>nd  even  conquer  their  fear  of  man  himself.  The  hunters 
hen  brinff  them  within  gun-shot  \>y  scraping  on  the  blade- 
K>ne  of  a  deer  and  by  whistling,  wmch,  deceiving  the  male, 
le  blindly  hastens  to  the  spot  to  assail  his  supposed  rival, 
f  tlie  hunter  fails  in  giving  it  a  mortal  wound  iui  it  ap- 
iroaches,  he  shelters  himself  from  its  fury  behind  a  tree, 
nd  I  have  heard  of  several  instances  in  which  the  enraged 
nimal  has  completely  stripped  the  bark  from  the  trunk  of 
large  tree  by  striking  with  its  fore  feet.  In  the  spring- 
ime,  when  the  snow  is  very  deep,  the  hunters  frequently 
un  down  the  moose  on  snow-shoes.  An  instance  is  re- 
orded  in  the  narrative  of  Captain  Franklin's  second 
oumey.  where  three  hunters  pursued  a  moose-deer  for  four 
ucccssive  davN  until  the  footsteps  of  the  chase  were 
larked  with  blood,  although  they  had  not  yet  got  a  view 
f  it.  At  this  period  of  the  pursuit  the  principal  hunter 
ad  the  misfortune  to  sprain  his  ankle,  and  the  two  others 
^ere  tired  out;  but  one  of  them,  having  rested  for  twelve 
lOUrs,  set  out  again,  and  succeeded  in  Killing  the  animal 
fter  a  further  pursuit  of  two  days'  continuance.  Notwith- 
tanding  the  lengthened  chase  which  Uie  moose  can  sustain 
'hen  pursued  id  the  snow,  Heame  remarks  that  it  is  both 
ender-footed  and  short-winded;  and  that,  were  it  found 
:i  a  country  &ee  from  underwood,  and  dry  under  foot,  it 
rould  become  an  easy  prey  to  horsemen  and  dogs.  The 
ame  author  informs  us  tmit  in  the  summer  moose-deer 
re  often  killed  in  the  water  by  the  Indians  who  have  the 
brtune  to  surprise  them  while  they  are  crossing  rivers  or 
akes,  and  that  at  such  times  they  are  the  most  inoffensive 
'f  animals,  never  making  any  resistance. 

'  The  young  ones  in  particular,'  says  he,  '  are  so  simple, 
hat  1  remem^r  to  have  seen  an  Indian  paddle  his  canoe 
ip  to  one  of  them,  and  take  it  by  the  poll,  without  expe- 
iencing  the  least  opposition,  the  poor  harmless  animal 
.eeming  at  the  same  time  as  contented  alongside  the  canoe 
IS  if  swimming  by  the  side  of  its  dam,  and  looking  up  in 
lur  faces  with  the  same  fearless  innocence  that  a  house- 
amb  would,  making  use  of  its  fore  foot  almost  every  instant 
0  clear  its  eyes  of  mosquitoes,  which  at  that  time  were 
emarkably  numerous.  The  moose  is  the  easiest  to  tame 
■nd  domesticate  of  any  of  the  deer  kind.' 

With  respect  to  the  food  of  the  moose,  the  same  traveller 
ays,  'Their  legs  are  so  long,  and  their  necks  so  short,  that 
hey  cannot  graze  on  the  level  ground  like  other  animals, 
)ut  are  obliged  to  browse  on  the  tops  of  large  plants  and 
.he  leaves  of  trees  in  the  summer,  and  in  winter  they  always 
eed  on  the  tops  of  willows  and  the  small  branches  of  the 
)irch-tree,  on  which  account  they  are  never  found  during 
h.aX  season  but  in  such  places  as  can  afford  them  a  plen- 
aful  supply  of  their  favourite  food ;  and  although  they  have 
no  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  yet  I  have  often  seen  willows 
md  small  birch-trees  cropped  by  them  in  the  same  manner 
is  if  they  had  been  cut  by  a  gardener's  shean,  though  some 
af  them  were  not  smaller  than  a  common  pipe-stem  ;  they 
seem  particularly  partial  to  red  willows '  icornui  alba).  To 
the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  evergreen  leaves 
of  the  gualthgria  ahallon  form,  according  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  a  favourite  part  of  the  food  of  the  moose-deer. 

The  wooden  pipe-stems  above  alluded  to  and  used  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  are,  says  Dr.  Ricbardson,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  little  flnger. 

It  is  generally  held  by  loologists  that  the  American  elk 
and  the  European  or  Scandinavian  elk  are  specifically  the 
same.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Buffon  that  the  European  elk 
was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  by  Aristotle.  'That  it  was  the  AXin;  (Alee)  of 
Pausanias,  Alee  of  Cosar  and  PUny,  Elch  of  the  Celts,  and 
lElg  or  Elg  of  the  northern  Europeans,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  Pausanias  describes  it  (ix.21)es  being  l\&Aov  xai  ta- 
fiijXov  fLcra^v,*  between  a  stag  and  a  camel;'  and  though  the 
accounts  of  Ceesar  and  Pliny  are  mingled  with  fable,  and 
the  former  states  that  his  Jlces  are  mutiles  comibus  (which 
might  arise  from  the  accounts  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
animal  at  the  period  when  the  horns  had  exfoliated),  the 
general  description  and  the  localities  given  by  both  are 
almost  conclusive  as  to  the  animal  meant  to  be  designated. 
The  'labrum  superius  pregrande,*  'huge  upper  lip,'  of 
Pliny,  is  very  expressive,  and  the  extraordinaiy  develop- 
ment of  this  part  might  well  recall  to  a  casual  observer  the 
general  traits  of  the  head  of  a  camet  Whether  it  was  the 
■TirtXa^c  (hippelaphas)  of  Aristotle  is  a  question  which 
will  admit  of  much  diseuMion,   The  hippelaphus  is  de- 


[Alces  Americtinu!.} 

scribed  by  Aristotle  (Hist,  lib.  ii.  c.  1)  as  baving  a  mane 
near  tbe  springing  of  the  shoulder,  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  from  that  point  to  the  head  without  that  orna- 
ment, a  beard  under  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  head 
armed  witli  boms  approaching  to  those  of  the  roe  < Joficac). 
Scaliger  confesses  that  he  knows  not  what  this  animal  hi ; 
Caius,  as  quoted  by  Gesner,  considered  it  to  be  the  elk,  and 
Gesner  himself  leans  to  this  opinion,  which  is  adopted  by 
Klein  and  many  others.  Buffun  relies  upon  two  reasons  for 
not  confounding  the  elk  with  the  hippelaphus ;  one  is  the 
size  of  the  two  animals,  the  other  the  climates  which  they 
inhabit.  Aristotle  makes  the  size  of  the  hippelaphus  nearly 
that  of  a  stag,  which  is  inferior  in  hulk  to  the  elk,  and  he 
assigns  as  its  locality,  Arachosia,  a  country  of  Asia  about  the 
83°  of  longitude,  and  tbe  33°  of  latitude,  according  to  D'An- 
ville's  map ;  whereas  the  elk  never  quits  tbe  cold  countries 
of  the  north.  Upon  the  whole,  Bunon  thinks  that  the  hip- 
pelaphus  is  no  other  than  the  stag  of  Ardennes  (a  variety  of 
the  common  stag,  Cenma  Elaphm),  which,  he  observes,  is 
larger  than  the  common  stag,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  the 
skin,  which  is  of  a  deeper  colour,  being  nearly  black,  but 
also  in  the  long  hair  which  it  carries  on  the  shoulders  and 
under  the  neck.  M.  Camus  considers  that  the  difference 
of  climate  and  locaUty,  amounting  to  more  than  I  £>°  of  lati- 
tude and  50°  of  longitude,  operates  strongly  against  the 
identity  of  the  stag  of  Ardennes  with  the  hippelaphus. 
There  can  be  but  small  doubt  that  the  hippelaphus  of  Aris- 
totle is  not  the  elk,  but  some  one  of  the  Asiatic  species. 
M.  Frederick  Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  the  Rusa  deer  is 
the  species  meant.  The  probability  is,  that  though  the 
European  elk  will  not  turn  out  to  be  specifically  different 
from  the  American,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  variety  when  the 
two  animals  are  carefully  compared  with  each  other,  which 
does  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  been  done.  La  Hontan 
hints  at  differences  between  them,  and  Colonel  Smith  re- 
marks that  the  lower  parts  of  the  antlers  of  the  American 
elk  are  more  often  separated  into  branches  than  thoee  of 
the  European. 

Mr.  Lloyd  {Field  Sports  qf  the  North  qf  Europe,  vol.  ii.) 
observes  that  the  elk  was  at  one  time  numerous  in  moat 
parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  but  owing  to  tbe  increased 
population,  and  other  causes,  it  is  now  only  to  be  met  with 
in  particular  districts.  In  Scania,  he  adds,  the  most  southern 
province  of  Sweden,  where  elks  once  abounded,  none  are 
now  to  be  found. 

M.  Nilsson  states  that  the  elk  cannot  endure  so  cold  a 
climate  as  the  stag,  the  64"  of  latitude  bein^  the  extreme 
Limit  at  which  it  is  met  with  in  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula. 

Mr.  Lloyd  says  that  it  is  reported  that  the  elk  not  uiifre- 
quently  attains  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  'This,' 
be  continues,  '  I  can  readily  believe,  as  Mr.  Wise,  the 
Swedish  consul-general,  had  one  in  bis  possession  a  few 
years  ago,  which,  though  only  two  years  of  age,  measured 
nearly  nineteen  hand^  or  upwards  of  six  feet  at  the 
shoulder.  I  once  took  the  exact  dimensions  of  a  rather 
large  male  elk  that  I  thot,  but  unfortunately  I  lost  tba 
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itring  with  which  I  effected  that  puqwae  out  of  my  pot-ket. 
Thoi^^h  this  animal  was  not  fully  grovm,  it  was  thought  he 
weighed  near  one  thousand  pounds.'  The  same  author 
states  the  period  of  gestation  to  be  about  nine  months,  and 
that  tbe  female  brings  forth,  about  the  middle  of  May,  from 
one  to  tnree  young  ones;  but  it  is  seldom  that  she  has 
more  than  two.  At  this  period  the  mother  retires  alone  to 
the  wildest' reoesaea  of  the  forest.  Alter  a  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days,  the  &wnB,  which  are  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
have  sumoiant  strength  to  follow  their  dam  everywhere ; 
they  keep  with  her  until  they  are  in  their  third  year,  when 
she  leaves  them  to  shift  Ibr  themselves. 

Mr.  Uoyd  thus  deHribes  the  habits  and  uses  Oi  the  Eu- 
ropean elk.  '  The  elk  is  a  lone-lived  animal ;  he  doea  not 
attain  to  his  fiill  growth  untU  uter  his  fourteenth  year.  At 
least  so  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  up  to  that  period  lus  horns, 
which  are  of  a  flat  form,  are  annually  provided  with  an 
additional  branch.  He  iheds  his  horns  about  the  month  of 
February  in  each  year.  The  female  elk,  unlike  the  rein- 
deer of  that  sex,  has  no  horns.  The  horns  of  the  young 
male  elk  are  perceptible  nine  months  after  its  birth :  for 
tho  first  year  they  aro  cylindrical  and  short ;  the  second 
vear  they  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  but  not  branched ;  the 
third  year,  two  points  are  discernible ;  the  fourth  year, 
three;  the  fifth,  they  are  full  grown  in  length.  From 
that  time  forward  they  yearly  increase  in  breadth,  and  in 
the  number  of  branches  imtil  there  are  as  many  as  fourteen 
on  each  horn. 

'  By  nature  the  elk  is  timwouB,  and  h«  usually  flies  at  the 
■i^t  of  man.  In  the  ratting'  season,  however,  like  other 
animals  of  tho  deer  kind,  he  is  at  times  rather  dangerous. 
His  weapons  are  his  horns  and  hoo& ;  he  strikes  so  forcibly 
with  the  latter  as  to  annihilate  awoU  or  other  la^  animal, 
at  a  single  blow.  It  is  said  that  when  the  elk  is  incensed, 
the  hair  on  his  neck  bristles  up  like  the  mane  of  a  lion, 
which  gives  him  a  wild  and  frightful  appearance. 

'The  usual  pace  of  the  elk  is  a  high  shambling  trot,  and 
his  strides  are  immense,  but  I  have  known  him,  when 
frightened,  to  go  at  a  tremendous  gallop.  In  passing 
through  thick  woods  he  carries  his  horns  horizontally,  to 
prevent  them  from  beiiw  entangled  in  the  branches ;  from 
lha  formation  of  his  hools  he  makes  a  great  clattering,  Uke 
the  rein-deer  when  in  lapidmotion.  In  the  aummer  season 
the  elk  usually  resorts  to  monsaes  and  low  situ^iona;  for, 
like  other  animah  of  the  deer  Und,  he  fre^neotly  talus  to 
the  water  in  warm  weather;  he  is  on  admirable  swimmer. 
In  the  winter  time  he  retires  to  the  more  sheltered  parta  of 
the  forest,  where  willow,  ash,  &c.,  are  to  be  found;  as, 
from  the  small  boughs  of  these  trees  he  obtains  his  sus- 
tenance during  that  period  of  the  year.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  the  elk  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  small  herds, 
but  in  the  winter  there  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
in  company.  At  the  latter  season,  indeed,  he  is  frequently 
alone. 

'The  flesh  of  the  elk,  whetlier  fresh  or  smoked,  is  very 
excellent :  the  young  are  particularly  delicious.  According 
to  Mr.  Nilsaoo,  it  resembles  in  taste  that  of  the  stag.  The 
tongue  and  the  nose  are  thought  to  be  great  delicacies  in 
Scundinavia  as  well  as  in  America.  Great  nrtue  was  onoe 
plaoed  in  the  hoof  of  that  aninwl,  as  parings  of  it  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  spedfte  againat  the  Ihlling  sickness  and  other 
aisorders ;  but  this  idle  notion  must,  by  this  time,  I  should 
think,  be  nearly  exploded.  The  skin  is  convertible  to  many 

fiurposes,  and  is  very  valuable,  Mr.  Gieiff  says—"  It  is  not 
ong  since  that  a  regiment  was  clothed  widi  waistcoats 
made  fVom  the  hides  of  those  animals,  which  wm  so  thick 
that  a  ball  could  scarcely  penetrate  them."  He  adds  farther, 
that  "  when  made  into  breeches,  a  pair  of  them,  among  the 
peasantry  of  fbrmer  di^  went  as  a  l^jaey  ftnr  sevual 
generations." 

'The  elk  is  easily  domesticated:  several  instances  hare 
come  to  my  knowledge.  I  had  a  &wn  in  my  own  posses- 
sion a  year  ago,  but  noro  want  of  proper  nurture,  it  died. 
Formerly  these  animals  were  made  -use  of  in  Sweden  to 
draw  sledges,  but,  owing,  as  it  was  said,  to  their  speed  fre- 
quently accelerating  the  escape  of  people  who  had  been 
guilty  of  murders,  or  other  crimes,  the  use  of  them  was 
ptohihited  under  great  penalties.  Though  I  apprehend 
those  ordinances,  if  not  abrogated,  are  obsolete,  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  elk  is  ever  made  use  of  in  that  kingdom  at 
the  present  day,  either  to  draw  a  sledge,  or  for  other  domestic 
purposes.  - 

*  In  Sweden,  at  I  have  observed,  it  is  contrary  to  law  at 


this  partionlar  time,  to  kill  the  elk  ox  an^  ■bmob  of  tb 
year:  this  is  not  the  ease  in  Norway;  for  in  that  ooontn, 
as  I  have  just  shown,  these  animals  may  be  deetmyed,  with 
certain  limitations  at  to  numbers,  from  the  lat  of  July  ti 
the  1st  of  November  inclusive.  The  pmaUy  however  lie 
killing  an  elk  out  of  season,  in  Norway,  is  very  much  hear,c: 
than  in  Sweden ;  it  amounts  indeed,  ineluding  leeil  ex- 
penses, &c.,  to  about  20L,  which  ia  no  ineonsiderable  sua 
m  that  kingdom.'  (Lloyd.  NortAtm  SportM,  voL  iu 
p.  329  et  seq.) 

Immediatel;^  following  the  passage  above  quoted  there  t; 
a  very  interestit^  account  of  the  mode  of  hunting  the  elk. 
in  Scandinavia,  upon  'skidor,'  or  snow  skates*  intosper^el 
as  moatof  Bueh  nam^Tes  ax^  wiUi  notioas  i^tiwhalnuo: 
the  animal ;  but  as  ovr  Umits  will  not  permit  its  inaertioa. 
we  refSer  the  reader  to  the  worl^  whieb  is  well  vorthy  of  Iu 
attention. 

Sir  William  Jardine,  in  'The  Natnnlisfs  libniy,' 
voL  iil  (Ruminantia),  speaking  of  the  American  elk,  uw. 
'  This  is  the  only  animal  which  will  rank  with  the  subgenG; 
^/(r«t,  though  to  another  animal,  known  only  by  the  buns 
the  name  of  coronatut  has  been  applied  by  Cuvier.  The\ 
are  in  the  Paris  Museum,  bear  sixteen  snaes,  but 
scarcely  a  foot  in  length :  they  stand  about  three  incfaa 
asunder,  and  more  on  the  forehead  than  in  the  eoiiun;i 
elk ;  and  Mr.  Smith  thinks  they  must  have  been  home  -  < 
an  animal  not  larger  than  the  fallow  deer,  and  sum  b.< 
opinion  that  it  may  prore  to  be  the  Kutvktt  <w  little  dk,  if 
the  Ro(^  Monntatai  Indians.* 

Honu  Magnltf  more  or  Ut»  dnidod,  prondod  uith  la 
tUary  and  nudun  mnUer*.  ^ 

JntUirtJbttmud, 

Thb  Rbim-deer. 

DeteripUon. — The  tame  rhendeer,  or  rdndeer,  of  tbv 
Laplanders,  is,  according  to  Hoffberg  iAnuen.  And. 
vol.  iv.),  at  the  end  of  his  back,  an  ell  and  a  half  higb,  and 
his  length,  from  horns  to  tail,  is  two  elk,  whilst  firom  it. 
navel  to  the  back-bone  he  measures  three-quarters  d 
ell.  On  casting  his  coat,  his  hair  is  at  first  brownish-yeUj- 
but  as  the  d(^-days  ammacb  it  becomea  whiter,  till  it  u  .' 
last  almost  entirely  white.  Round  tbe  eje  die  colour  .* 
always  black.   Tlie  longest  hair  is  under  the  neck;  'ic  I 
month,  tail,  and  parts  near  the  latter  are  white,  and  u.  I 
feet,  at  the  insertion  of  the  hoo^  are  sutnmnded  with  . 
white  ring.   The  hair  of  the  body  is  ao  thick  that  the  »t:  . 
cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  put  aside,  for  it  atan^  erec:  » 
in  other  animals  of  the  same  genu^  but  is  much  thicker 
When  the  hair  is  cast  it  does  not  come  away  with  tbe  loA 
hut  breaks  at  the  base. 

The  homt  are  cylindrical,  with  a  short  branch  behiEi 
compressed  at  the  top  and  palmated  with  many  scgraKi- 
b^inning  to  curve  back  in  the  middle,  and  an  ^  ;j  ■ 
a  quarter  long.  A  single  branch,  somMtmes  but  seldom 
two,  s|niogs  from  each  noro  in  ftontt  venr  near  the 
frequently  equalling  the  l«n«th  of  the  head,  compnaMd 
the  top  and  branuied.  Tba  distanoe  between  tbe  l> 
emuls  the  length. 

The  homt  of  the  female  are  like  Ibose  of  the  naU 
less,  more  slender,  and  notsomueh  branched:  ^  hasL-: 
true  paps  and  two  folse  ones. 

The  oonis  grow  in  tbe  usual  manner,  and  duruog  ta:  : 
early  part  of  their  growth  are  extrMnely  sensible,  and  ivSr. 
from  the  tdouds  of  gnats  {(^Uexpipieiu)  that  form  vm 
the  persecutions  of  both  deer  and  owner.    About  vixsx*- 
before  riittiniT'time,  they  are  become  hard,  and  the  vehri  .■ 
rubbed  off.   Towards  the  end  of  November  the  male  k^- 
his  horns,  but  the  female  retains  bos  till  she  brings  foru:  . 
if  barren,  she  drops  them  in  the  beginning  of  November.  ' 

When  caatrate^  the  rein-deer  seldom  sheds  his  boiu  t  '■ 
the  new  year ;  the  strongest  shed  them  aoooest,  aod 
loni;^  thw  keep  them  the  wme  they  am.    If  Hoffberc » 
correct,  Scholfer  and  Hulden,  whoee  aimeiiun  be  iwi>»^ 
are  in  error  when  they  state  that  the  caatntcd  leu^ 
never  loses  his  horns;  and  as  the  femala,  as  wdl  m 
maXe,  is  ftumished  with  them,  this  qncMs  may  diAx  = 
that  rssiwct  tsom  others  when  the  jrsensihiii  of 
wMtpoas  is  eonflned  to  tho  male. 

Ine  nostrils  are  obtique  and  oblong ;  thoir  hoo&  aie  h.** 
inpraportion.  and  ^^gyp^ry^j^^ii^ially,  «>  t> 
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the  puis  may  touch  ao«un^ly  st  the  dividing  line  at  the 
bottom ;  the  tail  ii  aboat  a  quarter  (rf  an  ell»  hardly  to  mvdi. 

The  vild  rein-deer  grows  to  a  mueh  la^er  rise  than  thoee 
which  are  tuned.* 

It  mnit  be  remembered  by  xoologists,  that  the  boms  of 
different  individuals  vorv  so  much,  that  it  has  been  asserted 
that  no  tro,  even  of  the  same  age  and  sex,  have  those 
weapons  shaped  exactly  alike.  Cuvier  in  his  '  Ossemens 
Fossiles*  has  figured  a  series  ot  the  almost  endless  modifi- 
cations of  these  homs  from  specimens  in  the  Paris  Mu- 
seum ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came  from  these 
data  is,  that  there  is  no  character  common  to  the  whole 
species,  but  that  of  having  the  horns  smooth  and  com- 

Sressed  in  every  part,  except  in  the  short  portion  imme- 
iately  connected  with  the  burr  *  that  great  soologidt  has 
thus  furnished  the  information  that  enables  us  to  strike 
out  several  so-called  species  founded  on  ^s  varied  in  the 
development  of  the  rain-deer's  horn. 

The  rein-deer  is  also  subject  to  great  variety  tit  colour, 
particularly  in  a  domesticated  state,  va  is  the  case  with 
most  other  animaU ;  and  spotted  or  mottled  individuals  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  Lapland,  and  are  of  stiU  more 
frequent  ooBurrenoe  in  Siberia. 


I  H«ai  or  tm  oM  Inwk  Culfauu  of  tha  Bmm  Graundik  From  Dr.  awbard. 
ton'a  «uU  Ulcea  bom  Captaiu  fiaek't  dnwingi,] 

It  has  been  a  oiiestion  with  some  whether  the  Lapland 
Rein-dHcr,  and  The  Caribou,  or  Rein-deer  of  America,  and 
its  var  icties,  are  distinct  species.  Colonel  Smilh  remarks, 
that  a  probable  distinction,  by  which  some,  if  not  all,  the 
varieties  of  Caribou  may  be  distinj^ished  from  the  rein- 
deer of  the  Old  Continent  is,  that  their  homa  are  always 
shorter,  less  conca\-e,  more  robust,  the  palm  narrower,  and 
with  fewer  processes  than  those  of  the  former.  "Hiis  is  an- 
other instance  of  the  danger  of  relying  on  the  form  of  the 

*T1m  Mtnob  U  nnoMd  to  hm  bm  MtUWiad  bv  Uminm  udar  tlw 
nuMotUtpaplL 


hmm  m  this  sub-genus  as  a  distinguisQing  oharactar. 
have  had  but  Utus  opportunity/  says  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
hia  Fadna  Bcureali-Americana,  'ef  ascertaining  how  ftr 
these  remarks  apply  to  the  woodland  var «ty of  Caribou; 
but  I  can  with  confluence  say,  after  having  seen  many 
thousands  of  the  Barren  Ground  kind,  that  the  homs  of  the 
old  males  are  as  much,  if  not  more  palmated  than  b"V 
antlers  of  the  European  rein-tleer  to  be  found  in  the  British 
museums.'  The  annexed  cuts  were  made  from  drawings 
by  Captain  Back,  of  the  antlers  of  two  old  buck  Caribou, 
killed  on  the  Barren  Grounds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Enterprise.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  antlers 
of  the  rein-deer  assume  an  almost  infinite  number  of  forms, 
no  two  individuals  having  them  alike. 

It  is,  then,  the  general  opinion  EUnoug  zoologists,  that  toe 
American,  European,  imd  Asiatic  races  of  rein-deer,  are 
varieties  of  one  spedei,  of  wlucfa  the  fbllowing  appear  to 
be  the 

Sytumynu. — Bangifsr,  Reintkiert  and  Ihartmdthitr,  of 
Gaaner  uid  others ;  Tarctmbu,  of  Aldrovandus  and  others ; 
Certu*  mirabilia,  Cervus  palmattu,  Rangifer,  Seinihier, 
TbramftM,  Tarandhthier,  of  Jonston ;  Caribou,  ou  A*n» 
Sauvage,  of  Sagard-Theodat,  La  Hontan  and  Charlevoix; 
Carri-bamf,  or  Caribou,  of  the  French  Canadians;  Cervut 
Tarandut,  of  Linneeus,  Sabine,  Richardson,  Ross,  Harlan, 
and  James  Clark  Ross ;  Bein-deer  or  Hain-deer,  of  Drage, 
Dobbs,  Pennant,  Cartwright,  Franklin,  Godman,  and  Jamef 
Clark  Ross  ;  Rein-deer,  or  Caribou,  of  Richardson ;  Attehk 
at  the  Cree  Indians ;  Ettkin,  of  the  Chippeways  and  otha 
Northern  Indians ;  Tooktoo,  of  the  Esquimaux  (Richard 
son) ;  Tukta,  of  the  Greenlanders  (Fabricius) ;  Rhm,  o. 
the  Swedes ;  Rhenne,  of  the  French  ;  Boetsoi,  of  the  Lap- 
landers ;  Common  Deer,  of  Heame,  Parry,  and  Lyon  (Ri- 
chardson) ;  Rhen-deer  and  Rein-deer^  of  the  English. 

Var.  a.   Arctica.   Barren  Ground  Caribou  (Richardson). 

Common  Deer,  of  Heame ;  Bedeee-atoseh,  of  the  Chopper 
Indians  and  Dog-Ribs;  Bedsee-choh  (male),  Tsootai  (female), 
Tampeh  (female  with  a  fawn),  of  the  same;  Took-too,  of 
the  Esquimaux,  Took-Took  dual,  Took-Tont  plural  (Ri- 
chardson); Tukta,  of  the  Greenlanders  {.Pangnek,  male; 
Kollowak,  iemale ;  Norak,  young.  Fabricius). 

Var.  j3.   Sylvestris.   Woodland  Caribou  (Richardson). 

Caribou,  of  Theodat,  La  Hontan,  Charlevoix,  &c. ;  Rein- 
deer, of  I>age,  Dobbs,  &c. ;  Attehk,  of  the  Cree  Indians; 
Tantteeah,  of  the  Copper  Indians  (Richardson). 

Geographical  Distribution. — Northern  Europe,  Asio,  and 
America.  Captain  James  Clark  Ross,  in  the  Appendix  to 
Sir'John  Ross  s  last  vmrage  says,  that  although  this  animal 
was  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  Isthmus  or  Boothia,  only 
one  individual  was  killed  in  the  course  of  their  late  voy&!;e. 
It  was  a  fine  buck,  of  larger  size  than  ordinary,  and  weighed 
250  lbs. ;  the  average  of  those  killed  at  Spitzbe^n  and 
Melville  Island  did  not  exceed  half  that  weight  The  does 
arrive  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  bucks  nearly  a  month 
later ;  and  herds  of  eever^  hundreds  were  seen  about  the 
isthmus  towards  the  end  of  May.  Although  they  migi  ate 
towards  the  middle  of  September  to  milder  climes,  vet 
stra^ers  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  winter.  They  are, 
indcM,  spread,  as  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  *  abundantly 
through  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  Arctic  rc<;ions 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  extending  in  the  New 
Continent  to  u  much  lower  latitude  than  in  the  old,  and 
passing  still  farther  south  on  all  the  principal  mountain 
chains.  In  America,  the  sonthern  limit  of  the  rein-deer 
across  nearly  the  whole  continent  appears  to  be  about  the 
parallel  of  Quebec ;  but  the  animal  is  most  numerous  be- 
tween 63*  and  66^.  Passing  westwards,  it  is  said  to  be  un- 
known in  the  islands  interposed  between  America  and  Asia, 
but  is  again  abundant  in  Kamtschatka,  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  Siberia,  in  Northern  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  and  more  especially  in  Finmurk  and  Lapland.  In 
these  latter  countries  the  numbers  of  the  few  wild  herds 
that  still  exist  are  suffering  a  constant  diminution,  every 
art  being  put  in  practice  by  the  hardy  natives  to  reclaim 
and  domesticate  an  animal  which  constitutes  their  sole 
property,  the  source  of  all  their  comforts,  and  the  very 
means  of  their  existence;  without  which  their  land  would 
actually  be,  as  at  a  first  glance  it  seems,  a  bleak  and  unin- 
habitable desert  According  to  M.  Cuvier,  the  Baltic  forms 
in  Europe  its  southern  limit;  in  Asia,  hotr9ver,^exfe|Ddi 
along  tha  Ural  chain  to  the  fSbfeMif  Eth6^0atifiksUa|^Ji«c 
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haTB  the  authorify  of  a  purage  in  Ceesar's  Commentaries, 
which  can  scarcf^  app^y  to  any  other  animal,  for  its  having 
existed  in  bis  day  in  the  Hercynian  Forest  The  boun- 
daries of  this  immense  Iraot  of  woodland  are  certainly  not 
very  well  defined;  but  this  location  would  imply,  at  all 
ereutB,  a  more  southern  European  habitat  than  any  that  ii 
at  present  known.  Again,  crossinK  the  ocean,  we  find  the 
>ein<deer  at  Spitzbergen  in  Greenland,  and  in  Newfound- 
.aud ;  but  it  has  been  said  by  Fonnant,  and  this  has  been 
lately  repeated  by  Dr.  Richardson^  in  his  valuable  zoology 
of  the  fur  countries  of  N(»th  America,  not  to  be  known  in 
Iceland.  This  statement,  which  was  scarcely  true  at  the 
time  when  Pennant  wrot^  is  not  any  means  correct,  as 
x^rs  to  the  wesent  day.  About  sixty  years  siOM^  na  we 
learn  from  Van  Troil's  Letters  on  Iceland,  thirteen  of  these 
animwls  were  imp<urt«d  ftom  Norway,  ten  of  iriiich  dying 
on  the  passage,  only  three  were  landed.  These  were  turned 
out  into  the  mountains,  and  have  since  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent,  in  the  interior  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
country,  that  their  progeny  was  estimated  Vv  Coiuit  Trampe, 
the  governor,  in  1809,  the  period  of  Dr.  Hooker's  visit,  at 
no  less  than  five  thousand  head.  Herds  of  forty,  sixty,  or 
even  a  hundred  individuals  are  said,  both  by  Dr.  Hooker 
and  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  visited  the  island  in  the 
following  summer,  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  mountains. 
They  are,  however,  of  little  use  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
have  made  no  attempts  to  domesticate  them,  and  are  too 
poor  to  puxehase  powder  and  ball  for  their  destruction.  It 
does  not  appear  mdoed  that  they  are  much  sought  after, 
the  cow  and  the  sheep  thriving  extremely  well  upon  the 
island,  and  supplyii^  the  place  of  the  deer  in  almost  eveiy 
respect  We  may  add  toat,  according  to  Mr.,  (now  Sir 
Arthur)  Brooke,  an  importation  of  six  bucks  and  twenty- 
four  does  took  place  in  1777,  about  seven  years  after  the 
period  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  animal  into  Iceland.' 
(Gordffu  wnd  MMogerie  of  the  Zoologieal  Socuiy,  vol.  i) 

The  size  of  the  rein-deer,  widelv  spread  as  it  is,  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  acciuents  of  dimate ;  and  if 
authors  are  to  be  orbited,  their  weight  ranges  from  60  to 
400 11».  The  latter  is  probably  an  exa^eration,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  weight  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
proximity  of  the  animal  to  the  Pole.  According  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  the  bucks  of  the  variety  called  The  Barren- 
Ground  Chribou  weigh,  exclusive  of  the  ofikU  when  in  good 
condition,  from  90  to-l30  lbs.,  whilst  he  describes  the^ootj- 
lofid  Caribou  as  much  larger;  and  Obtain,  now  Sir  John 
Franklin,  makes  the  weight  of  the  latter  from  200  to  2401bs. 
The  buck  killed  on  the  bthmus  of  Boothia  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  250  lbs. ;  while  the  average  of  three  killed  at  Spitz- 
bergen and  Melville  Island  did  not  exceed  half  that  weight. 
The  rein-deer  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  diminutive  when 
compared  with  those  of  Finmark  and  Lapland,  which  in 
their  turn  yield  to  those  of  Spitzbei^en ;  and  these '  again 
&U  short  of  the  more  Polar  races.  The  sledge-deer  of  the 
Laplanders  is  small,  when  compared  with  those  reared  by 
the  Tungusiaud  of  the  north  of  Asia,  who  ride  upon  them. 

Food,  HabiU,  Chace.—The  food  of  the  rein-doer  varies 
with  the  seasons  and  the  climate.  Lapland,  sa^  Hoff- 
hetg,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted,  is  divided  mto  two 
tracks,  called  the  olptne  and  woodland  countrjr.  Those 
immense  mountains,  called  in  Sweden  Fjellen,  divide  that 
country  from  Norway,  extending  towards  the  White  Sea 
as  &r  as  Russia,  and  are  frequently  more  than  twelve  miles 
in  breadth.  The  other,  called  the  woodland  division,  lies 
to  the  east  of  this,  and  differs  from  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Norway  by  its  soil,  which  is  exceedingly  stony  and 
barren,  being  covered  with  one  continued  tract  of  wood,  of 
old  pine-trees.  This  tract  has  a  very  singular  appearance. 
The  trees  above  are  covered  over  with  great  quantities  of 
a  black  hanging  lichen,  growing  in  fihuneats  resembling 
locks  of  hair,  wmle  ttm  ground  beneath  appears  like  snow, 
being  totally  covered  with  white  lichens.  Between  this 
wood  and  the  Alps  lies  a  region  called  the  Woodland,  or 
Desert  Lapmare,  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  of  the 
most  savage  and  horrid  appearance,  consisting  of  scattered 
uncultivated  woods,  and  continued  plains  of  dry  barren 
sand,  mixed  with  vast  lakes  and  mountains.  When  the 
mosses  on  part  of  this  desert  tract  have  been  burnt  either 
by  lightning  or  any  accidental  fire,  the  barren  soil  imme- 
diately produces  the  trhite  lichen  which  covers  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Alps.  The  rein-deer  in  summer  seek  their 
highest  parts,  and  there  dwell  amidst  their  storms  and 
<uiow8,  not  to  fly  the  heat  of  the  lower  legiona,  but  to  avoid 


the  gnat  and  gad-fly.  In  winter  these  intoBMly  eald 
mountains,  wlu^  tops  reach  high  mto  the  atmoaphen,  cu 
no  longer  support  them,  and  they  are  obl^ed  to  return  to  tin 
desert  and  subsist  upon  the  lichens.  Of  these  its  pnadpil 
food  is  the  rein-deer  lichen.  There  are,  says  Hoffberg,  m 
varieties  of  this ;  the  first  is  called  eyhettrie,  which  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  barren  deserts  of  lApland,  and  mm 
particularly  in  its  sandy  and  gravelly  fields,  which  it  whileu 
over  like  snow ;  its  vast  marshes,  fiili  of  tussocks  of  turf,  tod 
its  dryrocks  are  quite  grown  over  by  it  The  seoond  vthetj 
oS  this  plant  which  is  less  frequent  than  the  former,  is  nsnud 
the  Almne ;  this  grows  to  a  greater  he^ht  with  its  brancba 
mattea  together:  it  has  wis  name^  beeanae  when  tbiM 
mountains  axe  deaied  of  their  wood  the  whole  snrftce  of 
the  earth  is  covered  with  it;  yet  it  u  seldom  to  be  found 
on  their  tops.  When  the  woods  become  too  luxuriant  the 
Laplander  sets  fire  to  them,  as  experience  has  taught  bim 
that  when  the  vegetables  are  thus  destroyed,  the  licbo 
takes  root  in  the  barren  soil  and  multiplies  with  fiuilitr; 
though  it  requires  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten  years  befin 
it  comes  to  a  proper  height  The  Laplander  esteems  him- 
self opulent  who  has  extensive  deserts  jwoducing  this  plut 
exuberantly :  when  it  whitens  over  his  fields,  he  is  uihIct 
no  necessity  of  gathering  in  a  crop  of  hay  against  the  tf- 
proach  of  winter,  as  the  reiU'deer  eats  no  dried  vegetabft. 
unless  perhaps  the  river  horsetail  (Eguieetum  Jbaiatilii 
They  root  for  this  lichen  under  the  snow  like  swine  is  s 
pasture ;  their  ftmAiaedB,  note,  and  feet  ate  g:iierded  villi  a 
nard  skki  ckwely  attached  to  those  parts,  that  tb^  msy  do; 
be  hurt  by  the  icy  crust  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
snow.  The  very  strong  shoes  which  the  Laplander  esieenu 
so  much  are  made  of  these  parts  of  the  hide.  It  sometimei 
happens  (but  very  rare^)  tut  the  winter  acta  in  with  great 
rains,  which  the  frost  immediately  congeals ;  the  suriare  u.' 
the  earth  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  ice  before  the  snovfaliN 
and  the  lichen  is  entirely  raiorusted  and  buried  in  it:  tbtu 
the  rein-deer  is  sometimes  starred,  and  a  fiunine  ttX^ii 
the  Laplanders.  In  such  an  exigence  they  have  no  otbe: 
resource  but  felling  old  fir-trees  grown  over  with  the  hain 
liverworts.  These  afford  but  a  very  inadequate  supply  even 
for  a  small  herd,  but  the  greater  part  of  a  large  one,  io 
sudi  a  case,  is  sure  to  perish  with  hunger.  In  the  sumnur. 
when  the  xein-deer  ranges  upon  the  Mft,  a  nnmberof  plans 
afford  it  food.  Hagstran  states  that  it  ntuam  to  eat  Ann- 
six  species,  the  names  of  whidt  he  gives.  Dr.  Richardni 
states  that  the  Barrenrgreund  Ckirioou,  which  resort  to  tU 
coast  of  the  Arctic  sea  in  summer,  retire  in  winter  to  ibe 
woods  lying  between  the  63°  and  the  66**  lat,  where  ther 
feed  on  the  Umete,  Aieetoruv,  and  other  liehena  whidi  hio^ 
from  the  trees,  and  on  the  long  grass  of  the  swamps.  About 
the  end  of  April,  when  the  partial  meltng  of  the  snow  hu 
softened  the  Ceirariee,  Comumlaria  tnACaum^e^n^A 
clothe  the  Barren  Grounds  like  a  carpet  they  make  kbui 
excursions  from  the  woods,  but  return  to  than  when  tfat 
weather  is  frt»ty.  In  May  the  females  proceed  towards  the 
sea-eoast  and  towards  the  end  of  June  the  males  are  a 
fill!  march  in  the  same  direction.  At  that  period  the  na 
has  dried  up  the  liohena  on  the  Barren  Gconnda»  and  the 
caribou  frequmt  the  moist  paatores  which  cover  the  botuw 
of  the  narrow  valleys  on  the  coasts  and  ialandaof  theAicL: 
8^  where  they  graze  on  the  sprouting  oariee*  and  on  de 
withered  grass  or  bay  of  the  preceding  year,  which  ii  a: 
that  period  still  staiuing  and  retaining  part  of  its  m 
Their  spring  journey  is  performed  partly  on  the  snov.ar: 
partly^,  after  the  snow  has  disappeared,  on  the  ice  covens.' 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  which  have  in  general  a  Dorthtf^t 
direOkion.  Soon  after  their  arrival  on  the  coast  the  feou>> 
drop  their  young ;  they  commence  their  return  to  ^ 
souUi  in  September,  and  reach  the  vicinity  Ot  the  woc6 
towards  the  end  oi  October,  where  they  are  joined  br  ibc 
males.  This  journey  takes  i^ace  after  the  now  has  fblK 
and  they  scnpe  it  away  with  their  feet  to  procure  tbr 
licdnn^  which  are  then  tender  and  pulpy,  b^ng  pn- 
served  moist  and  unfrozen  by  the  heat  awl  lemaimiu  '-^ 
the  earth.  Except  in  the  rutting  season,  the  bulk  of 'Jf 
males  and  females  live  aqniately;  the  foimer  retire  dsepa 
into  the  woods  in  the  winter,  wmlst  herds  of  the  pri^ihE: 
does  stay  on  the  skirts  of  the  Barren  Grounds,  and  prow^ 
to  the  coast  very  early  in  the  spring.  Captain  (nov  S.' 
William)  Parry  saw  deer  on  Melville  peninsula,  aa  hte  » 
the  33rd  of  September,  and  the  females  with  tbdr  hn.' 
made  their  first  appearance  on  the  S2ttd  of  AfiiL  Tl' 
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the  cout  of  -Huaaou'B  Bay  the  Barren-ground  Caribou 
niigiute  furtfaec  south  than  those  on  the  Coppenuine  ot 
Mackenzie  Riren,  but  none  of  them  go  to  the  southward 
of  ChurchilL  Tba  liofaens  on  which  the  Caiftou  prin- 
eipally  feed  whilst  on  the  Barren  Grounds  are  Cornieulariaj 
tristis,  divgrgenSj  and  oekrileuca,  Cetraria,  nivtdU,  cu- 
atllattt,  and  ular^ca,  and  Cenamyce  ransn/erina.  (Fauna 
Bi'reali-Americana.)  In  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia  the  rein- 
leer  does  arrived  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  bucks 
neatly  a  month  later ;  and  herds  of  several  hundreds  were 
ieen  about  the  isthmus  towards  the  end  of  May.  Numbers 
3f  the  fawns,  which  at  that  period  are  in  a  very  weak  state, 
ire  killed  by  the  natives,  who  hunt  them  with  their  dogs ; 
md  the  does  themselves  often  fall  victims  to  their  attach- 
ncnt  to  their  offspring.  Captain  James  Ross  states  that 
he  rein-deer  feeds  on  the  U^neie,  Aleetoriee,  CetraHee,  and 
tther  lichens,  in  the  early  part  of  spring ;  but  as  the  sum- 
ner  advances  the  young  and  tender  grass  fatten  it  so 
quickly,  that  in  August  they  have  been  killed  with  several 
cches  thick  of  fkt  on  their  haunches.  In  this  state  the 
neat  is  equal  to  the  ilnest  English  venison,  but  is  most 
astcless  and  insi^d  when  in  poor  condition.  CAppendix 

0  Sir  John  Ross's  Lati  Voyage.) 

That  the  lichen  is  not  absolutely  necessary  as  an  article 
if  food  to  the  rein-deer,  was  proved  by  the  lenj^h  of  time 
luring  which  a  female  of  the  white  variety  lived  at  the 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  in  the  Regent's 
?ark.  She  lived  and  throve  through  two  successive  winters, 
ind  died  in  1830.  Her  food  was  principally  dry  provender, 
'iiv  the  small  quantity  of  grass  which  she  could  have 
'ropped  in  the  same  small  inuusure  wherein  she  was  always 
tept,  must  have  been  very  small.  The  report  drawn  up  by 
tir.  Yarrell  on  the  morbid  appearan<»8,  stated  inflammation 
if  the  brain,  lungs,  and  sn»ll  intestines,  which  exUted  in  a 
mall  tiejcree  in  tho  latter.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
liseased,  out  not  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  ex- 
lected  in  an  animal  that  had  been  many  years  in  an  arti- 
icia!  state.  The  reporter  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
he  inllammation  of  the  lungs  was  the  primary  cause  of  death. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  food  of  the  rein-deer,  we 
nust  not  omit  the  propensity  (a  morbid  one  probably)  attri- 
mted  by  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  to  the  rein-deer  of  eating 
emmings  {Hipudeeua  Norvegieui,  Mm  Lemmus,  Linn.,) 
lot  habitually,  but  accidentally.  The  lemmings,  it  should 
>e  remembered,  are  said  to  feed  on  the  rein-deer  lichen. 
!)aptain  Franklin  mentions  an  analogous  propensity  in  the 
Imeriean  nin-deer,  which,  he  sa^rs.  *  are  accustomed  to 
^aw  their  fallen  antlers,  and  are  said  to  devour  mice.'  The 
flawing  of  the  feiien  uttlers  may  be  to  correct  acidity,  as 

1  cow  may  flrequently  bo  seen  to  gnaw  bones  fbr  the  same 
)urpose. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  detail  the  different 'modes 
)f  hunting  the  rein-deer,  however  interesting  the  subject 
nay  be :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  caribou  travel  in  herds 
rarying  in  number  firom  eight  or  ten  to  two  or  three  hun- 
Ired ;  their  daily  excursions  being  generally  towards  the 
luarter  from  which  the  wind  blows,  and  that  the  Indians 
(iU  them  with  bows  and  arrows  or  guns,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching by  means  of  a  disguise,  sometimes  taking  advan- 
oge  of  rocks  or  other  shelter,  and  always  greatly  assisted 
)j  the  curiosity  and  unsuspecting  nature  of  the  deer  them- 
telves.  They  also  take  the  rein-deer  in  snares,  or  spear 
'hem  as  they  are  erosBittg|  rivers  or  lakes.  Hie  Esquimaux 
ake  them  in  traps  ii^niously  formed  (xf  ice  and  snow.  A 
lingle  ikmily  of  Indies  will  sometimes  destroy  two  or  three 
lundred  in  ■  few  weeks ;  and  in  many  cases  they  are  killed 
br  the  sake  of  their  tongues  alone.  The  reader  will  find  a 
^phic  account  of  the  Esquimaux  method  of  taking  them 
n  Captain  Lyon's  *  Private  Journal/ p.  336;  and  a  descrip- 
ion  of  the  deer  found  in  use  among  the  Chepewyana  (Chip- 
Kways),  in  Heame.  Captain  Franklin  relates  the  ingenious 
nethods  pursued  by  the  Copper  Indians  and  Dog-Ribs. 
Daptain  James  Ross  remarks  that  the  natives  of  Boothia 
teldom  hunt  the  rein-deer  in  the  spring,  and  then  the  bow 
md  atrow  is  the  only  mode  of  killing  it ;  but  in  the  autumn, 
IS  the  animal  returns  from  the  north  in  fine  condition,  they 
ire  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  parties  of  the  natives 
Iriving  them  into  the  water,  whilst  others  in  eanoes  kill 
them  With  spears  at  their  leisure.  (Append^  to  Sic  John 
Ross's  Lasi  Voyage.) 

Utility  to  Man. — ^To  the  Laplander  parttculorly^the  rein- 
deer is  all  in  all.   According  to  Hoffberg,  the  mountaineer 
ery  often  poaseseei  three  or  four  hnndrra,  at  even  a  thou- 


sand head ;  the  woodman  very  rarely  above  one  hundred.  As 
a  domestic  animal,  yielding  a  quantityof  the  most  delicious 
food,  and  occupying  the  place  of  the  cow  and  the  ox,  it  it 
invaluable.  Asa  brast  of  burthen,  its  importance  is  eqaallv 
great,  and  its  organisation  is  adapted  to  the  icy  wastes^ 
over  which  it  &rms  the  Laplander's  sole  medium  of  commu- 
nication, no  less  than  that  of  the  camel  is  framed  for  those 
arid  deserts  which,  without  the  latter  animal,  would  be  impas- 
sable. The  domestic  economy  of  the  Laplanders,  as  depend- 
ing on  the  rein-deer,  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  to  which 
we  can  here  only  advert,  referring  the  reader  for  information 
on  the  subject  to  Hoffberg's  interesting  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject above  quoted ;  to  Sir  Arthur  de  Capell  Brooke's  Winter 
in  Inland;  and  to  the  Ist  vol.  of  The  Menageries,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  UsefUl  jCnowl^ge, 
for  details.  The  well-known  and  beautiful  lines  of  Thomson, 
('  Seasons— Winter')  are  no  fiction,  but  a  true  summary  of 
the  benefits  of  this  most  useful  animal.  The  weight  which 
it  can  draw  when  harnessed  to  a  sledge  is  said  to  be  300  lln, : 
but  240  lbs.  form  the  general  limit  of  the  burthen.  The 
tales  told  of  its  swiftness,  when  thus  employed,  would  appear 
almost  inoredible  if  not  so  well  attested  as  they  are.  In  a 
race  of  three  deer  with  light  sledges,  started  by  Pictet,  who 
went  to  the  north  of  Lapland  in  176<J  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus,  the  first  performed  3089  ft.  6  in.  and  ^  in  two 
minutes,  making  a  rate  of  nearly  1 9  English  miles  an  hour ; 
the  second  went  over  the  same  ground  in  three  minutes, 
and  the  last  in  three  minutes  twenty-six  seconds.  One  is 
recorded  to  have  drawn  an  officer  with  important  dispatches 
in  1699,  800  English  miles  in  forty-eight  hours;  and  the 
portrait  of  the  poor  deer  which  fell  dead  at  the  end  of  its 
wonderAil  journey,  is  still  preserved  in  the  palace  of  Drot- 
ningholm,  in  Sweden.  Joumevs  of  lAO  miles  in  nineteen 
hours  are  said  not  to  be  uncommon. 

To  the  natives  of  North  America  the  rein-deer  is  only 
known  as  a  beast  of  chace,  but  it  is  a  most  important  one: 
there  is  hardly  apartof  the  animal  which  is  not  made  avail- 
able to  some  useful  purpose.  Clothing  made  of  the  skin  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  so  impervious  to  the  cold  that, 
with  (he  addition  of  a  blanket  of  the  same  material,  any 
one  so  clothed  may  bivouack  on  the  snow  with  safety  in  the 
most  intense  cold  of  an  Arctic  winter's  night.  The  venison, 
when  in  high  condition,  has  several  inches  of  fat  on  the 
haunches,  and  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  fallow-deer  in  our 
best  English  parks ;  the  tongue  and  some  of  the  tripe  are 
reckoned  most  delicious  morsels.  Pemmican  is  formed  by 
pouring  one-third  part  of  melted  &t  over  the  pounded  meat 
and  incorporating  them  well  together.  The  Esquimaux  and 
Greenlanders  consider  the  stomach  or  paunch,  with  its  con- 
tents, a  great  delicacv,  and  Captam  Junes  Ross  says  that 
those  contento  form  the  only  vn^ble  fiHtd  which  the  na- 
tives of  Boothia  ever  tante.  fbrtber  particulars,  and 
they  are  many  and  interesting  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Rieb- 
ar^n's  Riuna  Boreali-Americana,  and  tlie  works  of  our 
gallant  northern  voyagers  generally. 


Highly  rairellent  as  an  article  of  food,  and  nseftil  domet- 
tically  as  this  animal  is,  we  do  not  think  that  it  can  ever  ba 
introduced  with  much  success  into  theBriti»>k  jbnds.  Not 
that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  about  V>Bl&LfoiL^fbi 
deer;  it  is  space  that  is  vaalingjDi^ioogifWsQk^aP 
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nerttions  would  be  required  before  the  migrttory  habits  of 
the  rein-deer  could  be  got  rid  of,  and  possessing  as  we  do 
the  best  venison,  and  the  finest  breed  of  horned  cattle  and 
horses,  there  seems  no  very  good  reason  for  repeating  the 
flxperiments  which  have  ^ready  been  tried  and  have 
f^ed. 

»  • 

Upper  antlers  alone  compressed. 

The  Failow-Uker.   (Daims,  of  the  French.) 

Example. — The  common  Failow-deer.  This  well-known 
ornament  of  our  parks  is  the  Hydd  (Buck),  Hyddes  (Doe), 
Elain  (Fawn),  of  the  antient  British :  Le  Daim  (Buck),  La 
Daime  (Doe),  Faon  (Fawn),  of  the  French  ;  Daino  (Buck), 
Damma  Cerbietto,  C«r^W/a  (Fawn),  of  the  Italians; 

Gama,  Corza  (Buck),  Venadito  (Fawn),  of  the  Spanish  ;  Cor- 
xa  (Buck),  Veado  (FawnX  of  the  Portuguese  ;  Damhirsch, 
of  the  Germans ;  Dqf,  Dq/"  Hjort,  of  the  Swedes ;  Daae,  Dijr, 
of  the  Danes ;  Dama  vulgaris,  of  Gesner ;  Cervut  paltiuitus, 
of  Klein ;  Cervus  platycerot,  of  Ray ;  and  Cervut  Dama, 
of  LinnauB. 

It  Lb  not  certain  whether  the  common  fallow-deer  is  the 
TpH  of  Aristotle.  Buffon  and  others  are  of  that  opinion  ; 
but  M.  (Damus,  who  seems  very  well  disposed  to  coincide  with 
such  opinion  if  he  could,  gives  good  reasons  for  doubt  Pen- 
nant considers  the  Plaiyceraia  of  Pliny  (book  xi.,  c.  37),  and 
Uie  Eurycerata  of  Oppian  iCyneg.  lib.  iL,  lin.  293)  to  have 
been  our  fallow-deer. 

Pennant,  speaking  of  the  two  varieties,  the  spotted  and 
the  deep  brown,  says,  on  the  authority  of  C^llinson,  that 
they  were  introduced  into  this  country  by  James  I.  from 
Norway,  where  he  passed  some  time  when  he  visited  bis 
intended  bride.  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  he  remarks  (citing 
Llywd)  that  one  of  the  Welsh  names  of  the  animal,  Geifr 
Danys,  or  Danish  goat,  implies  that  it  was  brought  from 
some  of  the  Danish  dominions.  James,  who  observed  their 
hardiness,  brought  them  first  into  Scotland  and  thence  to 
Enfield  Chace  and  Kpping,  to  be  near  bis  favourite  palace, 
Theobalcts.  When  Pennant  wrote,  they  were,  according  to 
him,  scarcely  known  in  France,  but  were  sometimes  found 
in  the  North  of  Europe.  In  Spain,  he  observes,  they  ore  ex- 
tremely lar^  and  that  they  are  met  with  in  Greece,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  m  China.  For  the  two  latter  localities  he  quotes 
Hasselquist  who  says  he  saw  it  in  Mount  Thabor,  and  Du 
Halde.  Pennant  goes  on  to  state  that  in  every  country 
except  our  own,  these  deer  are  in  a  state  of  nature  uncon- 
fined  by  man  ;  but  thev  are,  and  for  some  time  have  been, 
confined  in  parka  on  the  continent  as  they  are  in  England. 
In  Moldavia  and  Lithuania  they  are  said  to  be  fbund  wild. 
Cuvier  observes  that  they  have  become  common  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  that  they  appear  to  have  come 
originally  from  Barbary.   In  a  note  to  his  last  edition  of  the 


/  Rdgne  Animal'  he  states  that  sinoe  the  publication  of  Hi 
'second  edition  of  his  *  Ossemens  Foasiles  he  had  recsH 
a  wild  fellow-deer  (Daim)  which  had  been  killed  in  la 
woods  to  the  south  of  Tunis. 

The  species  is  so  well  known  that  a  lengthened  dooif 
tion  of  tne  animal,  its  habits.  Sec,  would  be  needlesslr  ocn 
pying  space  in  a  work  of  general  reference.  Besioes 
varieties  above  mentioned,  tnere  are  many  others,  as  is 
rally  the  case  with  reclaimed  or  half  reclaimed  aninoii 
one  variety  is  milk-white.  Pennant  remarks  that  Ln  lix  i 
Welsh  laws  a  fallow-deer  was  valued  at  the  price  of  a  on 
or,  as  some  say,  a  he-goat 


[Dama  vulgaris.] 


r 

Horns  sessile,  tciih  the  antlers,  both  bastlary  and  mtdia, 
conical. 

TheTeub  SiAoa* 
• 

Old  continent  and  its  islands. 

Example.  —  The  Common  Stag,  or  Ited  D«er;  Or* 
(Stag),  Ewig  (Hind),  Elain  (Young  or  Calf),  of  the  antin: 
British  ;  Le  Ce^(Stag),  LaBiehe  (Hind),  Bum  (Youne 
Calf),  of  the  French;  Cervio,  Cervia,  of  the  lialtaM 
Ciervo,  Cierva,  of  the  Spanish  ;  Cervo,  Cerva,  of  the  Poi- 
tuguese  ; /firrz,  ^trfcA  (Stag),  ^tnd  (Hind),  Hindf  K<i!i 
(Calf),  of  (ho  Germans ;  Hart  (Stag)  and  Hinde.  of  ibt 
Dutch  ;  Hjort,  Kronhjort  (Stag)  and  Hind,  of  the  Svtiei  : 
Kronhjort,  Hind,  Kid  or  Hind  kaiv,  of  the  Danes. 
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ndt  soUe  spedes  is  doubtless  the  IXa^  of  Aristotle, 
and  vras  well  known  to  the  antients  generally.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Ibrests  of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
tlie  climate  is  temperate.  In  England  it  is  intimately 
hlended  with  the  old  oppressive  forest  laws  which  valued 
the  life  of  a  man  at  less  than  that  of  a  stag,  and  with  some 
of  our  legends  of  deadly  feud :  Che^  Chace  for  itistaQoe.  Of 
the  hunting  we  could  say  much,  and  of  the  old  southern  and 
stag-hounds  that  were  employed  in  the  more  dilatory  pursuit, 
anil  of  the  gallant  grw-hounds,  especially  those  of  the  north, 
that  were  wont  to  pull  it  down,  nor  do  wo  forget  the  tinchel, 
identified  with  rebellion.  But  we  must  not  indulge  in  a 
treatise  on  the  forest-laws  or  oa  wood-craft  here,  and  shall 
only  observe  that  in  the  south  of  England  his  Majesty's 
pack  now  stands  alone.  The  stag-hounds  that  formerly 
roused  the  deer  on  the  moors  of  the  west  of  England,  are  at 
present  dispersed :  and  if  tbia  noble  sport  is  to  be  again 
enjoyed  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  we  iear  some  time  must 
elapse  before  a  pack  can  be  got  up.  In  Scotland  it  is  the 
ride  of  the  deernrtalker  principally  that  now  brings  the  stag 
down. 

The  red-deer  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  repeat 
hero  the  description  of  the  animal  and  its  habits,  which 
will  be  found  in  most  books  of  natural  history.  It  has  ca- 
nine teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  Of  thesizeto  which  the  species 
sometimes  grow  the  following  record  will  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple :  '  When  I  was  at  Invercauld,*  says  Pennant, '  Mr.  Far- 
quharstm  assured  mo  thathe  knew  an  instance  of  one  that 
weighed  eighteen  stone  Scots,  m  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen pounds,  exelusiva  of  the  entrails,  head,  and  skin.'  The 
same  author  states  that  in  the  old  Welsh  lavs  a  stag  was 
valued  at  the  ytise  of  an  ox. 

«  * 

New  Continent. 

Example.— Wapiti  Stag,  of  Pennant.  Arctic  ZooL; 
Wewashxss,  of  Hearne ;  Waskeesews,  or  Red-deer,  of  Hut- 
chins  ;  Bed-Deer,  of  Umfreville;  ike  Elk,  of  Lewis  and 
Clark;  the  American  Elk,  of  Bewick;  fFapiti,  of  Bar- 
ton and  Warden  ;  Le  Wapiti,  of  F.  Cuvier ;  the  Wapiti 
(C.  Strongyloceros),  of  Smith;  Bed-deer,  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Traders ;  La  Biche,  of  the  Canadian  Voyagers ; 
Wawaskeesho,  Awa»fue»t  and  Moostosh,  of  the  Cree  Indians 
(Richardson).  It  is  also  Le  Caf  du  Canada,  of  Cuvier,  who 
makes  it  the  Cervus  Canadenti*,  of  Gmelin  (Buffon),  and 
C.S(rongy/ocffr(W,of  Sohreber;  and  Cer/  fTapt/i,  of  Lesson, 
wlio  states  it  to  be  Cervus  Wapiti,  of  Mitchell,  and  Cervus 
major,  of  Ord.  It  may  be  also  the  Stag  of  Carolina,  of  Law- 
son,  but  he  describes  it  as  '  not  so  large  as  in  Europe,  but 
much  larger  than  any  fallow-deer,'  and  he  says  they  are 
always  fat  with  some  delicate  herbage  that  grows  on  the 
hills,  whereas  the  modem  travellers  describe  the  Wapiti  as 
frequenting  the  savannahs  or. the  clumps  of  wood  that  skirt 
the  plains.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  Stag  of 
America  (Cervtts  major  Americanua)  of  Catesby.  '  This 
beust,'  says  the  author  last  named,  *  neaiust  resembles  the 
European  red-deer,  in  colour,  shape,  and  form  of  the  horns, 
thou^  it  is  a  much  lai^  animal*  and  of  stronger  make. 
Their  luvns  are  not  pal  mated,  but  round,  a  pair  of  vhicl^ 
weu^hs  upwards  of  thirty  pounds.  They  usually  accompany 
buffoloes  (Bisons),  with  whom  they  range  in  droves  in  the 
upper  and  remote  parts  of  Carolina,  where,  as  well  as  in  our 
other  colonies,  th5y  are  improperly  called  elks.  The  French 
in  America  call  this  beast  the  Canada  Stag.  In  New  Eng- 
land it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grey  Mfvise,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  precedintrbeast  (the  true  Elk),  which  they 
call  the  Black  Moose.'  Dr.'Richardaon  states  that  it  is  with- 
out doubt  the  Canada  Stag,  of  various  authors,  but,  as  M.  F. 
Cuvier  has  observed,  the  want  of  a  pale  mark  on  the  rump 
in  Perrault's  figure  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  doubt  of  its  be- 
ing the  Cervus  Canadensis,  of  that  author.  Indeed  he  docs 
nut  think  it  at  all  improbable  that  this  figure  is  that  of  the 
Cervus  Macrotis,  which  may  hereafter  provo  to  he  an  inha- 
bitant-of  Upper  Caiuda. 

Geo_graphical  IHstribuiion.—J>t.  Richardson  says  that 
this  animal  does  not  extend  its  ran^  farther  to  the  north 
than  the  56th  or  57th  parallel  of  latitude,  nor  is  it  found  to 
the  eastward  of  a  lino  drawn  ftom  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Wiiiipeg  to  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  1 03rd  decree  of  longi- 
tude, and  from  thence  till  it  strikes  the  Elk  River  in  the 
1 1 1th  degree.  To  the  south  of  Lake  Winipeg  he  thinks  it 
may  perhi^  exist  farther  to  the  eastward.  He  adds  that 
they  are  pretty  numerous  unongtt  the  clumps  of  vood  that 


skirt  the  plains  of  the  Saskatehewau,  where  they  hve  in 
small  Ihmilies  of  six  or  soven  individuals,  and  that  tb^ 
feed  on  grass,  on  the  young  shoots  of  vnllows  and  poplars, 
and  are  very  fond  of  the  hips  of  the  rosa  blanda^  which  forms 
much  of  the  underwood  in  the  districts  which  they  frequent 
Description. — Height  at  the  shoulders  4^  feet,  more  than 
a  foot  exceeding  that  of  the  common  stag.  All  the  u^per 
parts  and  the  lower  jaw  of  a  somewhat  lively  yellowish- 
brown  ;  a  black  mark  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  along 
the  side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  a  brown  circle  round  the  eye.  The 
first  antlers  depressed  in  the  directiAi  of  the  &ciat  line. 
Neck,  mixed  red  and  black,  with  coarse  black  hairs  descend- 
ing from  it  lilu  a  dewlap,  de^[)er  in  colour  than  the  sides. 
From  the  shoulders  to  the  hips  Fiench  grey ;  a  pale  yellow- 
ish patch  on  the  buttocks,  bounded  on  me  thighs  by  a  black 
line ;  tail  yellowish,  'i\  inches  lon^,  whereas  it  is  nearly 
seven  in  the  European  stag.  The  hair  of  a  mean  length  on 
the  shoulders,  the  hack,  the  flanks,  the  thighs,  and  the  under 
part  of  the  h^;  that  on  the  sides  and  limbs  shorter,  but 
the  hair  is  very  long  on  the  sides  of  the  head  posteriorly 
and  on  the  neck,  particularly  below,  where  tbey  form  the 
kind  of  dewlap  above  alluded  to.  On  the  posterior  and 
outer  aspect  of  the  hind  leg  there  is  a  brush  of  tawny  hair 
which  surrounds  a  narrow  long  horny  substance.  Ears 
white  within  and  clothed  with  tufted  hair,  externally  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  nei^bouring  parts.  A  naked  triangU' 
lar  space  round  the  lai^r  lachrymal  sinus  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  orbit  Hoofb  small.  Like  the  common  stag, 
the  wapiti  has  a  muxzle,  upper  canine  teeth,  and  a  soft 
tongue.  The  quality  of  the  hair  is  brittle,  and  there  is  a 
short  wool  beneath  it  Dr.  Richardson  thinks  that  the 
Oees  give  it  the  name  of  'Stinking  Head'  on  account  of 
the  tar^e  suborbital  opening. 

i7a^i<f.-^Heame  gives  them  a  character  for  stupidity 
surpassing  that  of  all  the  deer  kind.  He  says  that  tbey 
frequently  make  a  shrill  whistling  and  quivering  noise,  nut 
very  unliko  the  braying  of  an  ass.  Mr.  Drummond,  whu 
saw  many  in  bis  journeys  through  the  plains  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, informed  Dr.  Richardson  that  it  does  not  bell 
tike  the  English  deer.  F.  Cuvier  describes  the  cry  as  pro- 
longed and  acute,  consisting  of  the  successive  sotmdso,  o,  v, 
(French),  uttered  with  so  much  strength  as  to  offend  the  ear. 

Utility  to  Man.— Dr.  Richardson  describes  the  flesh  of 
the  wapiti  as  coarse,  and  little  prized  by  the  natives,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  fat  being  hard  like  suet.  It 
seemed  to  Dr.  Richardson  to  want  the  juiciness  of  venison, 
and  to  resemble  dry  but  small  grained  beef  Its  hide, 
when  made  into  leather  after  the  Indian  foshion,  is  said 
not  to  turn  hard  in  drying  after  being  wet  and  in  that 
respect  to  excel  moose  or  rein-dcer  leather. 

The  velvety  covering  of  the  horns,  according  to  the  same 
author,  shrivels  and  is  rubbed  off  in  the  month  of  October, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rutting  season,  but  the  horns 
themselves  do  not  Ml  until  the  month  of  March  ur  April. 

The  pair  shed  by  *  Monkev,'  (one  of  the  wapiti  kept  by 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  in  the  Regent's  Park)  oa 
the  4th  Alarch,  1837,  weighed  ^e^lbs. 
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That  the  wapiti  will  live  and  thrive  well  and  propagate 
m  Great  Britain,  there  is  now  no  doubt ;  but  gnmd  as  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  is,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will 
be  bred  here  to  any  great  extent  on  account  of  the  inferior 
quality  of  its  venison. 

i. 

Honu  sessile,  branched,  with  a  solitary  batHary  antler, 
without  median  antlers,  and  the  upper  antler  ordinarily 
timple. 

The  Axis  Dsee. 
Spotted  Species. 

Example. — 77ie  spotted  Axis,  'A^tc,  of  the  antients  (Cte- 
sias);  Cervut  Axis,  of  authors;  Axis  maculalus,  of  Smith. 

Deeerivtion. — Size  and  general  form  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  common  fallow-deer.  The  skin  is  at  all  times 
of  a  rich  &wn  colour  spotted  with  white ;  but,  as  Mr.  Ben- 
net  obserres,  it  is  only  during  the  summer  that  any  simila- 
rity exists  in  the  colours  of  me  two  species,  for  the  &Uow- 
deer  changes  in  winter  to  a  uniform  brown,  while  the  axis 
retains  its  spotted  lit'ery  throughout  the  year.  Height  at 
the  shoulder  two  feet  six  or  seven  inches.  The  distribution  of 
the  spots  varies  in  different  individuals.  The  ground  colour 
changes  to  nearly  black  along  the  back ;  the  under  parts 
are  snow  white.  Flanks,  sides,  shoulders,  hind  quarters, 
and  part  of  the  neck,  spotted  as  above  mentioned.  There  is 
a  broad  dusky  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  a  line  of  the  same 
colour  extends  along  the  middle  of  the  nose.  The  male 
has  no  canine  teeth,  nor  has  the  female  any  horns ;  she  is 
generally  less  in  size  than  the  male,  and  resembles  him 
much  in  colour,  but  may  be  distinguished,  it  is  said,  by  a 
white  longitudinal  line  on  the  flanks.  The  young  resemble 
the  parents. 

Geographical  Distribution. — India  and  the  Ii^er  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  very  abundant  in  &ngal  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Habits,  — The  axis  haunts  the  thick  jungles  in  the 
vicinity  of  water,  and  the  British  sportsmen  bunt  it  under 
the  name  of  the  Spotted  Hog  Deer.  It  feeds  in  the  night, 
and  is  timid,  indolent,  and  mUd,  excepting  when  the  ivmales 
have  young,  and  then  the  male  is  bold  and  fierce, 


[Canui  (Axit)  Mteulaliu.] 

The  axis  is  easily  domesticated,  and  in  England  has 
propagated  freely  in  captivity.   The  species  has  been  kept 
with  success  both  in  menageries  and  open  parks,  to  both  of 
which  its  form  and  colour  make  it  an  elegant  ornament 
*  * 

Spotless  species. 

^xam]f\e.—Cervus  Hippelaphus,  ot  Cuvier;  Cerf  noir 
du  Bengale,  ou  Hippelaphe,  of  F.  Cuvier ;  Cerf  d'eau,  ou 
M^anganbaTijoe.  of  the  Malaya  of  Java,  according  to  Du- 
Taiicel ;  Rusa  or  Roussaitan  (Black  Slag),  of  the  Javanese 
4nd  Sumatrans ;  Rttaa  Hippelapkus,  "Hie  Great  Rusa,  of 
Hmitb- 

Description. — Size  and  proportions  about  those  of  the 
oommon  stag,  hut  its  hair  is  rougher  and  harder,  and  when 
ftdult,  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  of  the  cheeks  anft 
of  the  throat  is  long,  and  ibims  a  sort  of  beard  and  mane. 


In  wmter  its  colour  is  of  a  greyish  brown  more  or  laaiem, 
in  summer  it  is  of  a  brighter  and  more  golden  brown.  Tk 
croup  is  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  tail  is  brown  terminateii  ^ 
rather  long  hair. 

Locality. — Supposed  to  be  Bengal  and  Sumatra ;  probiUf 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hippelaphus  of  Aristotle ;  be'. 
G.  Cuvier  who  once  was  of  that  opinion,  seems  in  tbe  b» 
edition  of  his  *  Regne  Animal'  to  consider  that  anolba 
species,  Cervus Aristotelis,Cuv.,yiv'mg\n  the  north, of  ladu, 
is  the  animal  alluded  to  by  the  Greek  Zoologist. 


[jChtu  (Bw)  HIppdApbrn] 


[Sknll  of  Cerrut  Hli>pelmp)iBB.] 

Horns  sessile,  branched,  with  a  median  but  no  baiilanf 
antler. 

N.  B.  A  white  line  bordered  with  black  cutting  the  etd 
of  the  muzzle  obliquely. 

Of  the  Old  ContineaL 

Example. — The  Roe,  or  Roebuck,  probably  the  Ao^t,  rf 
Aristotle ;  lorcas  and  Dorcas,  of  Oppian  ;  Caprea.,  of  Plin) 
(Book  xi.  c.  37);  Caprea,  Capreolus,  Dorcas,  ot  Gesoer. 
Capreolas,  of  Ray  and  of  Sibbald;  Cervut  Cayreoltu. -^^ 
Linnmus ;  Cervus  minimus,  of  Klein ;  Iwrch  (male),  /yrdei. 
(female),  of  the  antient  British ;  Le  Chevreuil,  of  the  FKar-: 
Caprioh},  of  the  Italians  ;  Zorlito,  Cabronzillo  monie*,  o*' 
the  Spanish ;  Cobra  monies,  of  the  Portuguese ;  Bdtbvk 
(male)  Rehgees,  of  the  Germans;  Radiur,  J?a6odt  of  ibf 
Swedes ;  Raaedijr  Raaebuk,  of  the  Danes. 

Description. — Length  about  3  feet  9  inches;  beigiit 
before,  about  2  feet  3  inches ;  behind,  2  feet  7  iccbes 
Weight  from  about  50  to  60lbs.  Lenp^  of  horns  froia  5 
to  9  inches  ;  they  are  erect,  round,  and  divided  inn>  ttim 
branches  above ;  their  lower  part  is  deeply  furrowed  longitni- 
nally.  Those  of  a  young  buck  in  its  second  year  are  ^niple; 
in  the  third  year  a  branch  appears ;  the  head  is  complete  ic 
the  fourth  year.  In  the  winter  the  hair  on  the  body  is  ki&fL 
the  lower  part  of  each  hair  is  ash-coloured,  there  is  a  nir- 
row  bar  of  black  near  the  end.  and  the  tip  is  yellow.  On 
the  face  the  hair  is  black  tipped  with  yellow.  The  e>i«  •>* 
Digitized  by^UO^l*^ 
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loa^  ot  a  ptle  yellow  on  the  iosid^  and  oovered  with  long 
hair.  In  summer  the  coat  is  short  and  smooth,  and  of  a 
bright  reddish  colour.  The  chest,  belly,  legs,  and  inside  of 
the  thighs,  are  yellowish  white ;  the  rump  is  pore  white,  and 
the  tail  very  short  On  the  outside  fne  nind  1^,  below 
tHe  joint,  IS  a  tuft  of  \on^  hair. 

Oeogrt^jhical  DsKription. — '  The  Roebuck  was  formerly 
very  common  in  Wales,  m  the  north  of  England,  and  in 
Scotland,  but  at  present  the  species  no  longer  exists  in  any 
part  of  Great  Bntain.  except  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.* 
Such  is  the  locality  given  by  Pennant  when  he  vrote ;  and 
he  adds,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Monffst,  it  was  ibnnd  in 
Wales  as  late  as  the  rei^  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  great 
plenty  in  the  Cheviot  hills,  according  to  Leland,  in  that  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.   That,  at  one  time,  the  Roe  inhabited 
the  southern  narts  of  the  kingdom  is  clear,  if  the  informa- 
tion given  to  tne  Editor  of  the  last  edition  of  the  British 
Zoology  is  correct,  for  that  states  the  discovery  of  seven  or 
eight  horns  of  the  Roe  in  the  peat  beds  near  Ronuey,  yi 
Hampshire,  together  with  the  complete  head  of  a  heaver, 
with  the  teeth  entire.  In  Ireland,  the  animal  is  not  known. 
They  are  ftequent  in  France,  and  are  found  in  Italy.  Swe- 
den uid  Norway,  and  Siberia.   Pennant,  who  gives  these 
localitiea,  says  that  the  first  that  are  met  with  in  Great  Bri- 
tain are  in  the  woods  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Rannoeh, 
'n  Perthshire;  the  last  in  those  of  Langwal,  in  Caithness; 
but  that  thejr  are  most  numerous  in  the  beautiftil  forests  of 
Invercauld,  m  the  midst  of  the  Grampians.   They  are  still 
comparatively  plentiful  in  Scotland.   Sir  James  Camei^o 
not  long  ago  had  a  battue,  in  which  forty  were  killed,  ^ir 
William  Jardine  states,  that,  south  of  the'  Forth,  it  is  now 
very  rare,  one  or  two  wilder  parks  only  possessing  a  few  ; 
but  frequent  traces  of  its  former  abundance  are  found  in  the 
border  counties,  remains  and  skeletons  being  almost  yearly 
disinterred  from  most  of  the  larger  peat  mosses:  in  the 
rugged  woods  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  it  still 
abounds.  The  same  author  speaks  of  its  frequency  in  many 
European  countries,  Germany,  Silesia,  &c.  iNaturaUtft 
Library f  Mammalia,  vol.  iii.) 

Habnts,  &c.  The  Roe  does  not  keep  in  herds,  hut  only 
congregates  in  families  in  the  lower  coverts  and  lass  wild 
woods.  The  female  goes  with  young  five  months,  and  pro- 
duces two  fowns  at  a  birth,  and  these  fthe  conceals  from 
the  buck.  They  are  said  to  live  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  the  species  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months.    Pennant  observes,  that  it  is  a  ten&r  animal,  and 

auotes  BuSbn,  who  says,  that  in  the  hard  winter  of  1709 
le  breed  was  almost  extinguished  in  Burgundy,  and  many 
years  passed'  before  it  was  restored  again.  It  is  gene- 
rally killed,  either  in  the  covert,  or  by  the  sportsman,  who 
waits  outside  while  the  copse  or  wood  is  driven,  with  shot. 
It  falls  very  readily,  and  often  without  being  apparently 
severely  struck:  we  have  heard  instances  of  their  being 
knockal  over  wilh  comparotiveiy  small  shot  As  soon  as 
It  is  down  the  throat  ia  cut,  and  the  animal  is  hung  up  by 
the  hind  legs  on  the  ibrk  of  some  bree  to  bleed. 


/■'yod.— Herbage  and  tender  shoots  of  underwood  in  the 
summer.  They  are  said  to  he  TOiy  firnd  of  the  rubftu  tax- 
aiitit,  oalUd  in  the  Highlands  the  roebuck  berry.  In 


winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  they  brovw 

on  the  tender  branches  of  the  fir  and  the  birch.— (Pen- 
nant.) 

Utility  to  Man.~-Tbe  flesh  is  delicate  food  when  well- 
killed,  and  the  horns  are  used  for  handles  of  couteaux,  &c. 

Pennant  states  that  m  the  old  Welsh  laws  a  roebuck  was 
valued  at  the  same  price  as  a  she-goat. 

«« 

New  Continent. 
Exain^les,  the  Ouazapuco  deer,  Manama  paludota  of 
Smith,  Cervut  palttdosw  of  Desmarest  and  Lichtenstein, 
Guazu-pucAotiyAzam  and  the  Guazuit  of  D' Azara,  Ma- 
zama  eampettrit  of  Smith,  Csrvus  campestris  of  F.  Cuvier 
and  Desmarest,  Cervtu  Imeogaster  t  of  Schreher.  The  for- 
mer is  nearly  as  large  as  the  common  stag  of  Europe,  and  of  a 
reddish-bay,  excepting  the  inside  of  the  ears,  the  lower  part 
of  the  breast,  and  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  which  are  white. 
A  dark'brown  stripe  runs  irregularly  down  the  fitce  on  each 
side  of  the  lips ;  the  eyebrows  and  cheeks  are  paler,  and  the 
muzzle  ia  large.  Locality,  the  lower  districts  of  Paraguay. 
The  horns  of  the  latter  are  more  slender  than  those  of  the 
former,  generally  with  two  snags  only,  and  the  animal  is 
much  less  than  the  Guazapuco,  being  hardly  more  than 
two  feet  9ijt  inches  at  the  shoulder.  It  ftequents  the 
open  plains,  and  is  so  swifl,  that  D'Azara  says  that  a  horse 
cannot  overtake  it  He  adds,  that  the  venison  of  the  young 
deer  is  delicate,  but  that  the  flesh  of  the  old  is  sttoug. 
There  is  a  legend  that  if  the  flesh  be  applied  to  a  wound 
inflicted  by  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  serpent  it  will  cure  it. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  colours,  which  are 
distributed  as  in  the  majority  of  the  CervifUBi  but  it  is  said 
sometimes  to  vary  almost  to  white. 

Z 

Horns  sessile,  simple,  and  inform  qf  a  stiletto. 

THE  Brockets*  (£«t  Dagwtt)  of  the  French,  sul^nos 
Subido  of  Smith. 

Example.— The  Guasu-pita  of  D'Azara,  Coassou  T  Sw 
buh  rw/us  (Pita  Brochet)  Smith,  Cemu  rt^  of  F 
Cuvier  and  Desmarest 

2>en:np/ton.— Height  about  twoity-nine  inches;  geiwral 
colour  reddish-brown ;  inside  of  ears  (hairs  short),  space 
round  the  lips,  lower  part  of  head  and  tail,  hind  part  of 
belly,  buttocks,  and  inside  of  fore-legs  to  knees,  whttish. 
Females  without  horns,  nearly  of  the  same  reddish  tint, 
with  a  white  spot  above  the  nose  and  on  the  upper  lip. 

Locality.—The  low  moist  woods  of  South  America, 
where  it  lives  in  large  herds,  and  as  ten  females  are  seen 
for  one  male,  it  is  supposed  that  their  appearance  gave 
currency  to  the  report  of  a  form  of  deer  on  the  New  Con- 
tinent without  horns.  They  are  very  fleet  only  for  the  first 
burst,  for  they  are  soon  run  down  by  dogs,  and  are  some- 
times captured  bv  the  lasso  and  balls. 


No.  512. 


[THE  PENNY  CYCW^PiBDIA.] 


LSiiIiiilii  ruini.; 

The  Guazu-bira,  Cervus  nemorivagus  of  Lichtenstein. 
Bira  Roe  of  Smith,  is  another  example  of  this  form.  D'Azaru 
seems  to  be  the  first  who  noticed  it  This  delicate  little 

■  Brocket,  Brochet.  "oA  Frickit  tn  th«  4ttM  ap^bftcM  yoiBK  mah  Am 
with  lU  Orator  vmpln  hoi  Di.  ^  f  '^'O]^^ 
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de«r  u  only  twenty-sU  inches  in  leneth,  and  its  aspect  is 
said  to  approach  that  of  the  sheep,  and  to  be  less  deer-like 
than  that  of  the  Pita  Broehet.  The  ears  are  not  so  pointed 
at  the  extremi^  as  those  of  the  latter,  and  the  lacrymal 
sinus  is  said  to  be  nearly  imperceptible. 

Description.  Lower  pert  of  head  and  lips  whitish.  Space 
round  the  eyes,  inside  of  fore-legs,  and  from  lover  part  of 
hreast  to  buttocks,  wbitish-cinnaoion.  Neck  and  all  the 
other  parts  brownish,  approacliiDC  to  greyish,  each  hair 
being  tipped  with  white.  Horns  short  Loeaiity  the  same 
as  that  of  th«  OuoMu-pUa. 


n 

Hortu  aujjported  on  a  long  oaiwm  pedicle  rtring  Jnm 
the  osfironti$. 

THB  CBRTTn.Ea  {Cenmlee  of  the  French,  Stylocenu  of 
Smith.) 


[SkaUofUiuljak.] 

Example. — 77to  Muntjak,  ChevreuU  dee  Imbe  of  Alia- 
mand.   (Buffbn,  Dutch  edition.) 

Dr.  Horsfleld  gives  the  following  as  the  sTnonyms  of 
this  species.  Cervue  MuntjaJt,  der  Munfja/it  Zimmerman, 
Geogra^ische  G«schichte  des  Menschen  und  der  vier- 
Assigen  Thiere,' Leipsie.  1780.  (From  the  communication 
of  Pennant).  Cemu  Muntjak,  Cervus  vaeinalit,  Boddaert, 
'  Elen.  Anim.'  Rotterdam,  1785.  Cervus  Muntjac,  Schreb., 
Saugthiere.,  GmeU  Fischer,  Zoognos^  Shaw,  Gen.  ZooL ; 
Certm*iMtihatu*,CerDU«  eubcormitua,%\w\\.,  1816,1822; 
Cervue  Muntjak  f  Raffles's  Cat  Linn.  Trans,;  Cervue 
Muntjac,  Cervue  Moechut,  Desm. 

DetcripHon. — About  one-fifth  larger  than  the  rodmek. 
Height  at  shoulders  about  two  feet  two  inches;  head 
pomted;  eyes  large,  with  lacrymal  sinuses;  ears  rather 
large ;  tail  short  and  flattened. 

tn  the  hTing  animal  there  are  on  the  face  two  rough 
fblds  of  the  skin,  considerably  distended  and  elevated,  about 
an  ineh  and  a  half  apart  above ;  and,  following  the  direction 
of  the  prominent  part  of  the  forehrad,  they  unite  below,  so 
u  to  mark  the  face  with  the  letter  V.  In  the  dried  subject 
tto  ftM*  an  ■ratraetod,  and  three  distinct  liba  *mmit 


which,  ottserves  Dr.  Hotsfield,  suggested  to  Pennant  i^ 
name  of  rib-faced  deer.  General  colour  reddish-bmi 
above;  beUy  and  front  of  the  tliigha  pure  while.  Ta 
male  has  large  canines  in  the  upper  jaw ;  Uie  female  bs 
none^  nor  has  she  horns. 

Locality,  Habite,  Chase,  &c.— Dr.  Horsfield  states  ck 
'  the  Muntjak  selects  for  its  retreat  certain  diitricts,  u 
which  it  forms  a  peculiar  attachment  and  which  it  Ktr 
voluntarily  deserts.  Many  of  these  are  known  as  the  ^ 
Tourita  resort  of  our  animal  for  several  Benerstiont.  TV 
consist  of  moderately-elevated  grounds,  diversified  bjnlfa 
and  volleys,  tending  towards  the  acclivities  of  the  n« 
considerable  mountains,  or  approaching  the  confines  of  a- 
tensive  forests.  Such  districts  are  by  no  mesns  udcodi&k 
in  Java:  they  are  covered  with  long  grass,  and  sbrubt  n: 
trees  of  moderate  size,  growing  in  groups  or  snull  thiciifu 
and  they  generally  intervene  between  cultivated  tneti  d 
the  deep  forests.  Their  vegetation  is  peculisiiy  adipt«  l 
dfford  to  our  animal  a  veiy  abundant  supply  of  noorishmeci 
their  sur&ce  is  covered  with  long  grass,  Saeeharumipieatai, 
well  known  to  persons  who  have  visited  the  interior  of  Jtn 
by  the  name  of  Allang-Aliang,  and  the  grores  and  thxkeu 
abound  with  PhifllanUtu*  Emblica,  Linn.  ■  these  two  plu'^ 
constitute  its  principal  food.  They  also  produce  muT  i^e- 
cies  of  Hibiscus,  Grewia,  Urena,  and  other  malnawi 
plants,  all  which  are  greedily  eaten  by  the  Kidang.  Atra: 
the  middle  of  the  dry  season,  in  the  Javanese  winter,  j;L<: 
before  the  foliage  is  renewed,  the  shrubs  and  berbiOLrii 
plants  covering  the  plains  and  small  woods  are,  accorduk: 
to  an  old  and  universal  custom  in  Java,  set  on  fire ;  andili^ 
these  tracts  are  prepared  for  a  new  v^etalion,  wtuch  if- 
pears  shortly  before  the  annual  rains,  in  a  period  Hut  m< 
be  compared  with  an  European  spring.  After  the  Xkfst  cfi 
few  weeks,  the  ground  and  shrubs  are  covered  willi  fresa 
verdure,  and  a  most  abundant  supply  of  food  is  revly  i^r 
the  Kidan^.  These  districts,  being  in  most  cases  sptnii£> 
supplied  with  water,  do  not  invite  an  extensive  popuUmn 
the  Kidartg  is  not  molested  by  a  few  solitary  hsmkl^  k' 
the  leaves  of  the  Convolvulus  Batatas,  and  of  man;  k^o- 
minous  and  cucurbitaceous  plants,  which  always  sunomk 
the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  afford  it  an  occasional  r«pifi 
Many  of  these  hamlets  might  be  enumerated,  which  vmiH 
afford  a  pleasant  recollection  to  those  peisona  who  hi^c 
visited  the  native  courts,  or  the  eastern  capitals.  Jctm, 
Kayu-urib,  and  Pring-ombo  near  Suiaksrta,  and  Kl.'' 
wungu  near  Samarang,  are  among  the  most  ftvourite.  Tb« 
native  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets  dispersed  through  'jn 
districts  in  which  the  Kidang  is  found,  do  not  povess  moLi 
to  tmdertake  the  chase ;  but  it  affords  amusement  boih  k 
Europeans  and  natives  of  rank,  who  engage  in  it  in  Mr 
ent  modes  with  great  ardour.  The  Cervus  Mmijak  ba!  i 
strong  scent,  and  is  easily  tracked  by  dogs.  When  pu; 
sued,  it  does  not  go  o%  like  the  stag,  in  any  accideati 
direction :  its  flight  indc^  is  very  swift  at  first,  but  ii  mhc  | 
relaxes,  and  taking  a  circular  course,  returns  to  the  ^i^a 
from  which  it  was  started.  The  natives,  acquaicied  ^•'^ 
the  character  of  our  animal,  describe  it  as  possesaiiie  >  ; 
portion  of  craftiness,  combined  with  much  indohmoe.  Afi^  i 
several  circular  returns,  if  the  pursuit  be  continued,  \\t 
kidang  thrusts  its  bead  into  a  thicket,  and  lo  tliisBtiut>^> 
remains  fixed  and  motionless,  as  in  a  place  of  security.  iM 
regardless  of  the  approach  of  the  sportameo.  If  it  rmui 
unobserved,  it  is  still  unwilling  tc  quit  its  haunts;  andn- 
perienced  hunters,  acquainted  with  its  natunl  dispoai-ai; 
after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit,  return  the  following  day,  ^ 
in  many  cases  find  the  kidang  near  the  same  spot-  'Hf 
chose  of  the  kidang,  by  means  of  dogs,  ai&)rds.occuio(]L)? 
a  favourite  amusement  to  the  natives  of  rank  in 
Many  of  these,  especially  in  the  more  distant  pronriffi 
keep  large  packs  for  tins  purpose,  which  are  re^'j 
trained.  The  dogs,  vulgarly  denominated  pariahs,  ire  >»  i 
indigenous  breed  of  the  island,  in  a  state  of  imperial  i*  I 
mastication :  there  are  se  veral  varieties :  one  of 
resembles  the  Sumatrau  dog,  of  which  a  deschptioit,vnK°~  ! 
panied  by  a  figure,  is  given  by  General  Haidwicke,  in  ^  I 
13th  volume  of  the  Transaotions  of  the  Linnean  Sown 
the  body  is  lank,  and  the  ears  erect :  they  are  fencioui 
their  disposition,  and  rarely  show  any  attachment  to  ^ 
masters.  The  natives  of  Java,  like  other  Mahonuned*!'^ 
entertain  prejudices  unfavourable  to  dogs :  they  rarely  tn^' 
them  with  kindness,  or  allow  them  to  approach  iheir  ^ 
sons ;  and  it  is  only  in  extra(»dinary  initsn'^  v 
they  oontributo  to  titioir^^t^^M^|^^^       fwd  or 
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or  tliem  ■  generally  tuey  are  ill-treated,  and  left  to  provide 
or  themselres,  so  tbat  their  fiunishie^  condition  ia  dis- 
.listing  to  Europeans.  Many  of  these  aom  are  extremely 
rdiiot  and  ooarageotu  in  the  pursutCof  thekidang:  when 
he  chase  commences,  they  are  led  with  a  line  by  an  attend- 
nt  to  the  spot :  the  peculiar  exhalations  soon  discover  the 
jdan^ ;  the  dc^  are  discharged,  and  commence  the  ptir- 
uit  with  great  ardour,  while  the  sportsman  follows  more 
[eiiberately,  and  generally  finds  the  dogs  at  hay  with  the 
Lidang.  The  male  animal  possesses  a  ^reat  share  of  courage, 
ndwitfa  its  tusks  makes  a  most  v^rous  defence:  many 
logs  are  wounded  in  the  attack.  The  sportsmen  uniformly 
re  provided  with  remedies  and  applications,  and  by  a  simple 
uture  attempt  to  imite  those  wounds  which  are  not  imme- 
liately  &teL  In  this  operation  they  frequently  succeed,  and 
nederve  thnr  most  valuable  do^;  but  in  many  eases  the 
tidang  makes  fttal  lacerations  in  the  neck  and  breast,  or 
ays  open  the  abdomen.  But  although  possessed  of  sreat 
toorage,  the  life  of  the  kidang  is  not  tenacious,  andf  the 
tportsman,  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  geuwally  despatches  it 
nth  small  shot.  The  natives  of  the  most  distant  districts 
ire  in  die  habit  of  bringing  their  best  dogs  to  the  capitals, 
in  occasion  of  their  half-yearly  attendance,  to  perform  the 
eudal  services  to  the  sovere^ns,  when  their  sptNrts  afford  an 
tccasional  amusement  to  the  European  inhabitants.  Other 
iiodes  of  chase  are  also  employed  by  the  natives  of  rank. 
)ne  in  particular  is  common  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
sland :  a  district  is  surrounded  by  a  line  of  hunters,  and 
he  kidang  is  driven  in  towards  a  central  spot:  for^  or  fifty 
iiiim^s  are  in  this  manner  often  obtained  at  a  singlo  pur- 
suit Many  of  the  hunters  are  mounted,  and  the  horses 
ire  trained  to  the  chase.  The  nnvtsman  endeavours  to 
)vertake  the  animal,  and  to  kill  it  by  a  stroke  wiUi  a  sword, 
rhe  inhabitants  of  Pugar  and  Blambangan,  two  provinces 
It  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java,  possessing  a  small  popula- 
tion, but  abounding  in  extensive  plains  and  acclivities, 
trbicb  afford  an  ample  range  and  abundant  pasture  to  the 
kidang,  are  particularly  skilled  in  this  sport  The  best 
horses  are  trained  for  it :  the  sportsman,  without  a  saddle, 
mounts  on  the  naked  back,  and  carries  on  the  pursuit  with 
1  fhntic  impetuosity  at  the  risk  of  his  limbs  and  neck. 
During  my  visit  to  these  districts,  I  was  frequently  enter- 
uined  by  aged  natives  with  narratives  of  tneir  fevourite 
spoil,  and  the  daneers  and  accidents  they  bad  encoun- 
tered on  many  oeeamons ;  but  these  bad  not  diminished 
their  srdour  filr  Haa  amusement  The  mitive  stag  of  Java 
is  ponued  in  the  same  manner.  In  Banka  a  less  arduonst 
but  mora  destructive  method  is  emploved  to  take  ibe  ki- 
dang .  a  long  rope  of  rattan  is  suspended  at  a  proper  height 
above  the  ground,  between  two  trees;  numerous  nooses,  of 
the  same  mat^ial,  hang  from  this,  in  a  close  and  continued 
series,  and  the  kidang,  driven  towards  it  pursued  by  dogs 
and  blinded  by  fear,  does  not  perceive  the  slender  rattan, 
and  thrusting  his  head  into  a  noose,  is  strangled  on  the 
spot.  The  kidang  has  other  enemies  and  pursuers  besides 
man:  the  tiger  and  leopard  also  approach  its  retreat  and 
niEuiy  are  annually  destroyed  by  them.   But  in  a  mild  dLi- 
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mate  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  find  aboundi*  ud  aa 
great  variation  or  decrease  is  otnerved  in  their  number. 
The  kidang  is  impatient  of  confinement  and  is  not  fitted 
for  the  same  degree  of  domestication  as  the  staj|.  It  is 
however  occasionally  found  in  the  enclosures  of  natives  and 
Europeans,  but  requires  a  considerable  range  to  live  com- 
fortably :  it  is  cleanly  in  its  habits,  and  delicate  in  its  choice 
of  food.  The  flesh  affords  an  excellent  venison,  which  is 
often  foimd  on  the  tables  of  Europeans.  The  natives  eat 
the  males,  and  always  present  them  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  their  foists ;  but  in  omsequenoe  of  some  peculiarities  in 
the  habits  of  the  females,  they  have  an  aversion  to  them  as 
food.' 

FOSHI.  DSBR. 

The  temains  of  deer  are  sufficiently  numennis  in  beds  of 
the  third  period  of  the  tertiary  series,  and  in  cavema  Thus 
in  oave  at  Kirkdale  Dr.  Buokland  found  evidences  of 
at  least  three  species,  the  smallest  being  very  nearly  of  the 
size  and  form  of  a  Mlow-deer,  the  laigest  agreeing  in  size 
wi^  but  difibring  in  form  from,  the  elk,  and  a  third  of 
intermediate  size,  approaching  that  of  a  large  stag  or  red- 
deer.  The  skeletons  of  animals  found  in  the  recent  shell- 
marls  of  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  all  belong  to 
spedes  which  uow  inhabit  or  are  known  to  have  been  in- 
digenous in  Scotland.  Several  hundred,  he  observes,  have 
been  procured  within  the  last  century  from  five  or  six  small 
lakes  in  For&rahire,  where  shell-marl  has  been  worked. 
Those  of  the  stag  (Cenw  Elaphxu)  are  stated  to  he  the 
most  numerous;  and  if  the  others  be  arranged  in  the  wcbr 
of  their  relative  abundance,  they  will  fi^ow,  according  to 
Mr.  Lyell,  neariy  thus :— Ox,  boar,  horse,  dog,  hare,  ?ox, 
wolt  and  cat  The  beaver,  he  adds,  seems  very  rare ;  but  it 
has  been  found  in  the  sh^l-marl  of  Loch  Hsriie  in  Perth- 
shire, and  in  the  pwish  of  Edrom  in  Berwickshire. 

Remains  of  deer  occur  in  other  osoferous  caverns  besides 
Kirkdale,  as  in  BanweU  cave,  in  the  Muggendorf  caverns, 
the  Grotte  d'Echenoz,  and  that  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Meuse,  at  Chockier;  as  well  as  in  tbe  osseous  brec- 
cias of  Gibraltar,  Cette,  Nice,  Corsica,  and  Antibes.  M. 
Bertrand  de  Doue  found  among  the  bones  entombed  in  and 
beneath  volcanic  matter  near  St.  Privat  d'Allier  (Velay)  a 
lai^  proportion  of  remains,  referable  to  at  least  four  un- 
determined species  of  Cervix  in  company  with  Rhinocero* 
l^torhtmu  and  Hyana  tpeltBai  and  M.  Rohwt  extracted 
from  the  Amiginous  beds  at  Cussac  (Haute  Loire)  the  bones 

seven  species  of  deer  (to  two  of  which  be  assigns  the 
names  of  Ctnm  SoUlkaetu,  and  C.  Dama  Polignacus,)  ac- 
companied by  the  bones  of  the  antclopo,  Bo»  XJrut  and  Bot 
Velaurau,  two  species  of  horse,  Elejmas  prtmigeniua,  Bhi- 
noceroi  leptorfdnuf  and  Tapir  Arvementi$.  Among  the 
fossil  species  enumerated  we  find,  under  section  a,  Cervtu 
giganims,  Carvus  Euryceros,  and  Cervua  Americanus; 
under  section  Cervu*  Guetiardi;  and  under 
Cervut  Hibemus,  and  Cervua  Somoimuit. 

Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  subject  and  to  tbe  subjoined  illustrations  of 
the  gigantic  fossil  elk,  or  rather  stag.  The  skeleton  is  taken 
from  Uiat  m  tbe  collection  at  Edinburgh,  communicated 
Professor  Junescm  to  Cuvier.  It  was  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  in  a  marl  Aill  of  ftesh-water  shells,  at  the  depth  of 
eighteen  feet  The  dimensions  are  '  six  ket  high,  nine 
feet  long,  and  in  hdight  to  the  top  of  the  right  horn,  nine 
feet  seven  inches  and  a  half.* 

The  skull  and  horns  are  taken  from  Cuvier's  figure  of 
the  noUe  specimen  deposited  in  the  Paris  Museum  by 
Colonel  "niernton. 

(Captain  Proby  Cautley,  F.G.S.,  in  his  paper  *  On  the  Re- 
mains of  Mammalia  found  in  the  Sewalik  Mountain^  at 
the  southern  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  between  the  Sutlt^  and 
the  Ganges,'  enumerates,  among  the  fine  collection  of 
bones  found  by  him,  those  of  the  elk,  and  several  varieties 
of  deer.  In  the  district  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges 
be  obtained  tlw  renuuns  of  m<»e  spedes  of  deer  than  one  in 
the  mart  or  day  conglomorate,  described  as  otmsisting  of 
fragments  of  indurated  day,  cemented  by  day,  sand,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  Professor  Kaup  discovered  the  hones  of 
the  following  deer,  Cervi  anoeerut,  trigonocerut,  tticramo- 
cena,  and  curtoeerut,  in  the  sand  resting  unon  the  calcaira 
grossier  in  Rhenish  Hesse,  in  company  witn  Dinotheriumt 
&e.  8ec.  Deer  therefore  may  he  considered  to  have  existed 
in  the  second  and  third  tertiary  periods,  vji^the  Hiocent 
and  Pliocene  periods  of  LyelL  p.g.^.^^^  ^3^9gl^ 
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The  renaiiu  of  this  extinet  animftl  have  been  ftuad  in 
wftt  and  marl  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  in 
mace,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Silesia,  and  m  Lombardy. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  mere  outline  of  this  in- 
teresting and  extensive  fiiinily,  and  the  student  should  con- 
sult for  the  species  the  vorks  of  6.  and  F.  Cuvier,  especially 
the  '  Ossemens  fbssiles'  of  the  former ;  of  Mr.  Hamflton 
Smith,  in  Griffith's  Cuvi0 ;  of  Liohtenstein  (Sauj^hiere) ; 
and  of  Richardson  (Faana  BoreaU-Arruriccma),  He  should 
also  refer  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zooloeical  Society  of 
London ;  far,  numerous  as  the  species  already  are,  new  ones 
are  daily  occurring.  Other  vorks  will  occur  tn  the  learned, 
and  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  Rubiinantia,  b^  Sir  Will^m 
Jardine  iNaturaihfa  Library,  'Mammalia,'  vol.  iii.,  1835), 
wbere  much  vahiable  infbnnation,  ably  illustrated,  wiU  be 
found. 

DEFAMATION;  the  speaking  slanderous  words  of 
another.  The  injured  party  may  bring  an  action  to  recovw 
damages,  but  to  enable  him  to  sueoeed,  it  is  absolutely  neoes- 
lary  that  the  words  should  contain  an  express  imputatioD  of 
soihl'  crime  or  misdemeanor  which  would  make  him  liable 
to  punishment ;  or,  if  the  words  are  not  actionable  in  them- 
soU  es,  some  special  damage  should  be  proved  to  have  resulted 
from  thrm  to  the  plaintiff.  There  are  certain  eases,  however, 
where  words  are  spoken  of  a  tradesman  or  professional 
person  in  thewayof  his  trade  or  }vofeasion,as  tluit  a  trades- 
man is  insolvent,  or  that  an  attorney  deserves  to  be  struck 
off  the  roll,  in  which  the  plainti^  by  reaion  of  the  ofaaraetiu- 
he  fills,  may  recover  damages.  Of  the  flnt  class  a  reoent 
rase  affords 'an  Ulustration.  A  dmn^warden  was  accused 
by  tbe  defendant  of  having  stolen  one  of  the  church  bell- 
topes:  it  was  held  that,  as  the  property  of  the  bell-ropes 
ms  vested  in  the  churchwarden,  tbe  words  did  not  impute 
a  crime  to  the  plaintiff  for  which  be  was  punishable,  and 
con^^equently  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained.  In 
former  times,  actions  for  slander  were  very  rare ;  and  though 
It  has  been  frequently  said  that  actions  for  words  spoken 
in  heat  or  anger,  suddenly  and  without  deliberation, 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  yet  it  has  been  truly  observed 
(by  Wray,  Ch.  Just.)  that  unless  the  party  injured  by  folse 
ui'd  malicious  scandal  had  a  remedy  at  law,  it  would  lead  to 
personal  violence,  and  the  consequences  might  be  fotal.  In 
nuat  eases,  malice  in  law  may  be  infoired,  but  in  actions 
fiH'  dander  prwA  faeie  excusable  on'  aooonnt  of  the 
cause  of  publishing  the  slanderoiu  matter,  malice  in  fitot 
must  be  proved ;  it  is  searceW  necessary  to  observe^  that 
vhere  special  damage  is  proved,  the  existence  of  malice  is 
immaleriaL  Defomation  is  also  punishable  in  certain  cases 
by  indictment  and  criminal  information.  "Where  the  slan- 
•lerDus  matter  is  spoken  of  a  peer,  the  offence  is  termed 
scandalum  magnatum,  and  is  made  puni^ble  by  various 
statutes :  this  mode  of  proceeding  however  may  be  said  to 
have  become  obsolete. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  have  power  to  punish  for  defa- 
mation relating  simply  to  spiritual  affairs ;  as  an  imputation 
that  tbe  complainant  is  a  heretic:  but  these  courts  can  only 
inflict  punishment  by  vray  of  penance ;  they  cannot  award 
dsmages.  An  action  may  also  be  maintained  for  slander 
ef  tiUe  to  an  estate  or  property ;  b\it  in  this  case  the  plaintiff 
must  prove  nulice  expreas  or  implied ;  it  is  not  suflkient 
that  the  d^ndant  should  allege  title  in  himself,  or  make 
objections  to  the  title  of  tbe  plaintiff  if  he  had  reasonable 
rounds  for  so  doing.  (Cowel ;  MK?uUoeh ;  Selwyn,  iV.P.) 
[Libel  ;  SlaitobB-J 

DEFEAZANCB  (from  tlie  French  v»b  d6fiure,  to 
make  void),  is  an  instrument  which  defeats  the  force  or 
operation  of  some  other  deed,  estate,  or  interest,  upon 
the  performance  of  certain  prescribed  conditions.  Defea- 
Eances  are  of  two  kinds,  tbe  one  applicable  to  freehold 
estates ;  the  other,  to  terms  of  years  and  executory  estates, 
ind  to  recognizances,  bonds,  and  other  executory  interests. 
Hie  former  must  be  a  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same 
time  with  that  to  be  defeated,  and  forming  part  of  the  same 
tnniaetion.  In  tl^  manner  mortgages  were  formerly 
made,  the  mortgagor  enfeoffing  tbe  mor^iage^  and  at  the 
wme  time  exeeutu^  a  deed  of  defeasanoe.  Defoacances 
li&ve  been  discountenanced  by  the  courts,  as  affording  op- 
portunities for  fraud,  and  they  are  now  rarely  used  as  ap- 
plicable to  titles,  it  being  for  better  to  make  the  conditions 
^>parent  on  the  deed  itself.  (See  lord  Talbot^s  Remariu  in 
Co.  Trfmp.  Talb^  p.  64.) 

Tbe  tatter  kind  of  defeazanccs  may  be  made  either  at  the 
Uue  of  the  origiual  tnuisarti<m,  or  at  any  sulsequent  period  - 


it  ftti  oeen  md  tiiat  ereiy  deCaaiaiiee  mint  be  made  Inr  deed ; 

but  other  authorities  have  laid  down  that  it  neol  taay  be  fav 
means  as  high  and  solemn  as  the  instrument  to  bedeftated. 

By  the  stat  3  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  39,  defeasances  to  warranta 
of  attorney  and  cognovits  must  be  written  upon  the  tame 
paper  or  parchment  as  the  instruments  themselves.  (Bl. 
Com. ;  Sheppaid's  Touchstone ;  Co.  Litt) 

DEFERENT,  a  circle  or  oval  curve  on  which  the 
centre  of  another  oval  moves,  while  a  planet  is  supposed  to 
move  round  the  latter.  The  term  is  one  of  the  Ptolxkaic 
HYPonutars.  'Thus  Uie  earth's  orbit,  to  choose  an  example 
out  of  the  modem  system,  is  a  deferent  on  which  the  moon's 
orbit  is  earned.  But  to  make  this  exam^Mcfeedyi«pr»- 
aent  the  sense  m  whieh  tiie  wotd  was  used  by  Ptolemy,  we 
must  suppose  the  system  of  Tycho  Bnh6  to  be  the  real 
one,  and  a  spectator  in  the  sun  assuming  the  (^pemican 
system. 

DEFFA'ND,  MARIE  DE  VICHY,  MARQXnSE  DV, 
daughter  of  Craspard  de  Vichy,  Count  of  Champ  Rond,  was 
bom  in  1696.  She  was  brought^p  to  figure  in  the  wwld, 
according  to  the  received  expression ;  that  is  to  say,  to  shine 
in  the  saloons  of  the  capital.  She  had  natural  parts,  wit, 
playfiilness,  and  taste,  which  her  education  tended  to 
stimulate,  rather  than  to  fiivm  her  heart.  In  1718  she 
married  the  Marquis  du  Deffand,  a  colonel,  and  aAerwards 
general,  in  the  French  service.  Having  some  time  after 
separated  from  her  husband,  she  had  her  own  establisb- 
nwnt,  her  partieB,  her  admirers,  and  her  petits  soupus. 
She  lived  like  many  other  ladies  of  rank  and  feshion  of  the 
times  ctf  the  R^ncy  and  of  Louis  XV.,  and  her  corre- 
spondence throws  much  light  on  the  manners  of  that  age. 
She  numbered  among  her  friends  and  correspondents  some 
of  the  most  distinguuhed  men  of  France,  such  as  President 
H£nault,  Montesquieu,  Marmontel,  D'AJembert,  Voltaire, 
&C.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1 750,  in  order  to 
accommodate  herself  to  her  reduced  income  she  gave  up 
her  establishment,  and  took  apartments  in  the  external  or 
extra-claustral  part  of  the  0>nvent  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique,  where  she  spent  the  remaining  thirty 
years  of  her  life.  She  continued,  however,  her  evening 
parties,  which  were  in  great  repute  for  wit,  pleasantry,  and 
Don  ton,  and  to  which  most  forugners  of  distinction  who 
resorted  to  Paris  ware  introdiKea.  Being  ^^fflif1^^d  vitii 
blindness,  she  took  as  a  companioa  and  reada  an  unpro- 
tected young  person.  Mile,  de  I'Espinasse;  but  she  after- 
wards became  jealous  of  her,  and  they  parted ;  on  irtiieh 
occasion  Madame  du  Defiknd  q^oarrelled  with  D'Alembert 
also.  She  continued,  though  blmd,  to  correspond  wilh  her 
friends,  and  especially  with  Voltaire  and  Horace  Walpole. 
to  a  very  advanced  age.  She  died  at  St  Joseph,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 780,  in  her  84th  year.  Madame  du  De^nd  pos- 
sessed some  very  valuable  qualities :  she  had  real  wit  and 
taste  without  affectation,  and  much  tact  and  sound  ji^- 
ment  whenever  caprice  or  prejudice  did  not  lead  her  astray. 
She  had  a  quick  perception  of  merit  of  every  kind,  and  her 
house  was  always  open  to  it:  she  had  a  horror  of  dt^ma- 
tism,  exa^eiation,  and  pedantry:  although  a  free-thinker, 
she  never  partook  of  that  absurd  iimaticism  ag|aiiut  re- 
ligion which  eharacterised  some  of  tiie  philoeophw  writns 
of  the  e^hteenth  century.  Htt  judgment  was  too  edlm 
and  sober  not  to  perceive  the  inccHuistoncy  of  philoso- 
phical intolerance;  she  even  gave  some  good  advice  to 
V61taire  on  this  subject,  and  was  one  of  the  v&ry  few 
who  spoke  frankly  to  him.  In  her  correspondence  with 
Walpole  she  judges  Voltaire  rather  severely.  '  Corre- 
spondence de  Madame  du  Deffand  avec  M.  Walpole  de 
1766  k  1780,  suivie  de  ses  Lettres  tLM.de  Voltaire  de  1759 
i  ] 775,' 4 vols.  8V0.,  Paris,  1810;  and  also  * Correspondance 
inddite  de  Madame  du  Deffond  avec  D'Alembert,  Mon- 
tesquieu, le  President  Hdnault,  &C.,  suivie  des  Lettres  de 
M.  de  Voluire  i  Madame  du  Deffand,'  8  vols.  8vo„  Paris, 
1809,  with  a  biographical  notice. 

DEFILADING,  is  Hut  part  of  ibrtifloatiQii  Um  object  ol 
which  is  to  determine  (wheo  the  intended  work  would  be 
commanded  by  eminences  within  the  range  of  fixe-orms), 
the  duectiona  or  heights  <^  the  Unes  of  rampart  or  parapet, 
so  that  the  interior  of  the  work  may  not  be  incommoded 
by  a  fire  directed  to  it  from  such  eminenees. 

If  it  be  required,  iriiik  a  given  height  of  parapet,  to  ap- 
proach obliquely  as  near  as  possible  to  an  eminence,  the 
following  process  is  adopted,  the  utuation  of  the  rampart  or 
parapet  at  tliat  extremity  of  the  intended  line  which  is  fur- 
thest from  the  eminence  being^al^  J^^^'ViA^i!^^!^ 
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powd  to  be  diWB  from  dM  eommanding  eminenoe,  oc 
zatbet  from  a  point  about  dght  feet  above  it,  throu^ 
another  point  which  rapnaents  the  crest  or  summit  of  the 
mtendea  parapet  at  the  given  place,  and  to  be  continued 
tiU  it  interaeets  the  imtural  ground  in  rear  of  that  part  of 
the  line  of  parapet  This  crest  is  considered  as  the  vertex 
of  a  cone  irhose  base  is  a  cirde,  on  the  ground,  having  fiv 
its  radius  a  line  equal  to  the  diatanoe  from  the  parapet  to 
the  rear  extrami^  ol  dke  gnmud  to  be  motected  (which 
distMue^  howanr.  moat  always  he  lew  tlnit  that  of  the 
inteneotioii  above  mentioned).  Then  a  line  being  dmwn 
on  the  plan,  from  the  point  v^ieally  under  the  given  crest, 
paimllel  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  said  intersectioQ  and 
touohinp  the  cirde,  will  be  the  direction  of  the  intended 
rampart  or  parapet,  whose  height  must  be  everywhere 
equal  to  >that  which  iias  given.  By  this  construction  all 
the  lines  of  fire  from  the  commanding  eminenoe,  and  pass- 
ing closely  over  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  will  Ue  in  a  plane 
meeting  uia  ground  on  that  eminence,  and  touching  the 
convex  surface  of  the  cone. 

Again,  if  it  be  required,  when  the  plan  of  the  work  is 
determined,  to  ascertain  the  heights  of  a  rampart  or  parapet 
in  different  places,  so  that  the  interior  may  be  protected 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  on  a  commanding  eminence 
beyond,  the  relatiTe  heists  of  ibo  printapal  inequalities  of 
the  gronnd  with  respect  to  some  hwizontel  flane,  techni- 
calfy  called  the  plane  of  comparison,  (which  generally 
passes  tfaroi^h  the  highest  or  tne  lowest  point)  must  be 
found  by  the  spirit  level.  An  oblique  pluie,  technically 
called  the  plane  of  site,  must  be  imagined  to  touch  the 
summit  of  the  eminence  in  front,  to  pass  above  all  the  inter- 
mediate ground,  and  to  meet  that  in  rear  of  the  work;  then 
the  relative  heights,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  compa- 
rison, of  the  several  points  in  the  plane  of  site  which  are 
vertically  above  the  inequalities  before  mentioned  at  the 
natural  ground,  must  be  computed,  and  the  di&renoes 
(which  express  the  heights  of  nte  plane  of  site  above  the 
natural  ground  in  such  places)  being  added  to  the  given 
height  mioh  the  rampart  or  parapet  is  to  have  above  the 
plane  of  lit^  the  turns  will  e:i9re8S  the  heights  to  whieh 
the  works  an  to  be  laind  abova  die  natm»l  ground  at  the 
same  pteees. 

When  the  work  is  of  small  importance,  the  elevationa  of 
the  pan^tB  above  the  ground  are  generally  determined  hy 
the  OTo — thus: — ^Pickets  are  planted  in  convenient  places, 
chiefly  at  the  angles  of  the  intended  work  (the  plan  of 
which  has  been  already  traced  on  the  ground,)  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  commanding  eminence,  the  picket  in  this 
place  being  about  eu;ht  fset  high.  The  visual  rays  being 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  top  of  Uiis  picket  to  two  w 
more  points,  which  must  be  also  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,  in  rear  of  the  work,  the  intersections  of  these  rays 
with  the  pickets  planted  on  the  magistral  or  ground  line 
of  the  work,  will  wow  the  heig^ls  to  which  the  puapet  is 
to  he  raised  at  those  places  in  order  that  the  iidarior  may 
be  effeotiully  protected. 

A  similar  prooesi  is  empk^ed  when  it  is  required  to 
protect  the  defendera  of  anjr  parapet  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  on  a  commanding  eminence  in  their  tear;  in  which 
case  It  is  frequently  neceasary  to  raise,  in  tlie  intecicv  of 
the  workt  a  mass  of  earth,  which  is  called  a  travene  or  a 
parados,  according  to  its  situation. 

DEFILE,  in  military  writings,  is  a  name  given  to  any 
narrow  way.  Every  piece  of  ground  which,  in  consequence 
of  local  impediments,  can  be  passed  by  a  column  only  on  a 
narrow  front,  is  callal  a  defile.  Such  are  roads  along  val- 
leys, between  walls  or  hedges,  or  over  dykes  raised  across 
marshes.  Sometimes  also  the  term  is  applied  to  a  stzeet  in 
a  villa^,  and  to  the  path  over  a  amall  bridge. 

DEFINITION  (dtflnin,  to  mark  ont  a  boundary,) 
B  the  piooeBB  of  stating  tiw  exact  meaning  of  a  word,  by 
means  of  other  worda.  From  n  boimdlesa  a  aulject,  we 
can  only  select  a  very  few  twinta,  aueh  as  have  reference  to 
the  most  common  uses  of  the  term.  In  the  first  plaoe, 
it  u  evident  that  all  definition  ocmtams  a  species  of  M* 
hury,  if  oonsidend  as  an  absolute  determinatioD  of  the 
meaning  of  words.  Qms  autodiet  tptot  autodet  t  who 
^faall  determiae  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  make  up 
the  definition?  The  pocess  of  definition  can  never  appear 
setis&etory  unless  it  he  considered  as  a  tranaition  from 
many  woids  to  the  single  term  which  it  is  agreed  sball 
stand  for  their  meaning,  oe  that  what  it  may.  All  attempts 
at  abiotate  daflnitkm  most  and  in  oonftuion  of  ideas. 


But  at  least,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  the  matniftnatiw' 

srienoes  are  founded  upon  exactness  of  definiticm.  Kothicc 
is  more  common  than  this  assertion  coupled  with  another, 
namely,  that  these  sciences  depend  entinly  upon  definiiio&L 
In  a  certain  sense  both  are  true,  but  that  senae  is  not  tbc 
most  freauent  meaning  of  them.  The  exactness  of  maths- 
matieal  aefinition  is  not  of  arbitrary  eonstractioii,  bat  i 
consequmee  of  the  exactness  of  the  notioiu  which  all  wa 
hav^  or  may  be  made  to  "bam,  upon  the  thinsa  whidi  the 
wovdarepTeMint.  There  is  no  exacfaiesa  in  the  fundameptil 
definitions  of  mathematics,  verbally  considered,  but  only 
much  conftision  an^^  fr°ni  the  attempt  to  introduce  cod- 
ventional  accuracy,  'uie  words  '  stiaigtit  line*  carry  with 
them  their  own  meaning,  and  even  axplain  the  attOBFl 
which  is  made  to  explain  them  ;  for  no  one  would  eeii!; 
guess  what  sort  of  line  it  is  which  *  lies  evenly  between  iu 
extreme  points,'  unless  he  were  aware  that  it  ia  a  '  straigbi' 
line  whicu  these  words  attempt  to  describe. 

Definition  may  be  purely  nominal,  or  it  may  be  such  t 
description  of  the  thing  defined  as  amounts  to  a  statement 
of  some  one  of  its  iUndamental  properties.  The  first  we  see 
in  the  words '  isosceles  triangle,  the  definition  of  which  is  a 
simple  annunciation  that  we  intend  to  use  a  Greek  leirn. 
The  second  may  be  serat  in  the  article  Goxcatx  amd 
CoHTBX,  in  whuh  the  d^nitiui  ii  made  by  means  of  m 
absolute  mathonatical  property  of  the  thing  defined :  the 
rdative  position  of  the  spectator,  ih»  curve  in  c^ueatum,  vA 
a  straight  line,  do  not  enter  into  the  notion  which  the  wads 
immeiuately  suggest.  The  method  oS  Eudid  ia  to  aupply  t 
rough  and  descriptive  definition  addressed  to  the  oomma 
notion  of  the  word,  followed  by  an  assumptiou  of  a  mathe- 
matical property  under  the  shape  of  an  axiom.  Thai  \ 
straight  line  is '  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme 
points;'  while  the  real  definition,  or  distinction  between 
straightness  and  the  contrary  is  contained  in  the  axiau 
'  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.*  Every  attempt 
at  mathematical  defioitum,  which  does  not  rest  upon  the 
sdection  of  a  substantive  prc^MrQ  of  the  thing  dcAaed, 
to  be  the  teat  of  its  axiatenee^  ia  either 
tution  of  words  fer  words,  w  an  attempt  to  mak*  tbtf 
mere  lubititutioo  eftot  sometiiiiig  mote  than  liaa  in  itti 
pefform. 

The  eonditiona  of  a  good  definition  are,  1,  perfect  axi»- 
matio  evidence  that  the  property  which  ia  made  the  di^ 
tinguishing  test  belongs  to  the  object  intended  to  be 
defined,  and  to  nothing  else ;  2,  entire  separation  of  the 
part  of  the  proper^,  if  any,  which  admits  m  bmng  democ- 
strably  connected  with  the  notion  defined,  from  that  wbieb 
contains  the  assumption ;  3,  the  introduction  of  die  definiiioo 
in  the  proper  place,  namely,  when  the  neoeaiity  fiir  a  net 
vabal  representation  has  b^;un  to  appear. 

DEFLAGRATION  is  a  term  emidoyed  to  denote  the 
B|>arkling  combuation  of  substances  without  violent  c^ua- 
oon:  thus  when  nitre  and  ml^metitfautiiwHiy  an  mw 
and  ignited  or  thrown  into  a  not  crucible  the  ombuBiaaa 
irtiioh  oeettrais  of  the  kind  termed  deflagntini. 

DEFLECTION.  A  term  applied  to  the  dntuiee  by 
which  a  curve  departs  from  another  curr^  or  from  m  atraigli: 
line;  and  also  toanye&cteitherirfeurvatQieorofdiBcca- 
tinuouB  change  of  directuKL  It  is  used  where  any  *  bendiag 
off*  takes  ptaoB^  whleh  is  inftettbe  etymologioal  meeninf 
of  the  wora. 

DE  FOE,  DANIEL,  the  son  of  Jamea  Foe,  a  butcher 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Criles,  was  bom  in  litrndon,  in 
Of  his  youthfU  years  we  have  nothing  partieiilBr  to  reUw 
Hia  &tber,  who  was  a  dissentor.  sent  him  to  a  diaaent^r 
academy  at  Newington  Green,  where  he  remained  f  J 
years.   As  the  only  education  he  received  waa  at  thia  tsc- 
we  may  conclude  that  he  applied  with  considerable  k- 
vanta^.    DifiSwent  reasons  nave  been  aamgned  fiv  L> 
prefixing  'De'  to  the  femily  name  of  Foe:  the  tme  aa> 
of  hia  doing  so  waa  probably  a  deairB  to  eonoeal  the  lewut* 
of  his  wigin,  and  a  belief  that  tUa  addition  wodld  efi»n 
the  object.  De  Foe  flnt  appeared  aa  an  aafliar  ut 
when  he  published  a  political  pamiMet  on  the  war  that  «a» 
then  carried  on  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Tcr'i^-^ 
Two  years  aftenrards,  his  aversitm  to  James  the  Second  s^ 
his  government  and  his  seal  for  the  maintenance  of  Pr.- 
testantism  induced  him  to  enlist  und«  the  duke  of  )lc 
mouth,  whose  rash  and  ill-concerted  con^iracy  vaa  :> 
cause  of  so  many  executions.  Our  author  Imd  the  c^t- 
fortune  to  escape  Uie  &te  that  numbers  of  hu  tsompeuM  - 

suifered.  De  Foe  had  for  jam 
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tnde,  lint  u  a  bose-fector  and  vool-dealei  (in  the  ^rose- 
eutioQ  of  which  latter  1»anoh  of  his  business  he  is  said  hy 
Wilson,  in  his  '  life  and  limes  of  De  Foe,'  to  have  made 
more  than  one  vovags  to  Spain) ;  he  afterwards  established, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  n^hhourhood  of 
Tilburv  Fort,  a  manufactory  of  brick  and  pao-tiles,  which, 
until  toen,  had  always  been  imported  from  BoUand.  The 
introdnetion  of  this  nunu&ctuie  was  doubtleas  a  oonsider- 
able  beneflt  to  this  country.  De  Fo^  however,  did  not 
proflt  by  it:  his  liToljr  imaginatioa,  his  ardent  temper,  hii 
eager  interest  in  politica,  and  fbndness  for  liteiatore,  dis- 
qualified him  for  commercial  matters.  His  circumstances 
oecame  inToIved*  and  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  was 
taken  out  against  him:  his  oreditors,  faowew,  for  vhose 
payment  he  made  the  most  honourable  exertion^  wen  all 
ultimately  satisfied. 

In  January,  1687-8,  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the 
city  of  London;  and  in  1695  was  ^pointed  accountant  to 
the  commissioners  for  managing  the  duties  on  g^lass;  a 
short-lived  occupation,  which  he  unfortunately  lost  in  1699, 
when  the  tax  was  suppressed.  In  the  beginning  of  1700 
he  published  the  '  True- bom  Englishman,*  a  pamphlet  in 
answer  to  a  libel  on  King  Wffliam,  which  had  been  written 
by  Tutchin.  This  defence  pleaaed  the  kin^  v  who  not  only 
admitted  the  author  to  an  audience^  but  bestowed  on  him 
the  more  substantial  reward  of  a  present  of  money.  From 
the  good-will  that  the  kmg  appeared  to  bear  him,  he 
bad  hopes  of  a^ain  obtaining  some  public  employment ;  but 
these  expectations  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  death  of  the 
ting  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  new  reign 
ae  could  expect  no  iavours  from  the  goremment ;  he  had 
ilwaya  been  obnoxious  to  the  house  of  Stuart  and  its  ad- 
ierents.  This  source  of  profit  then  bemg  dried  up,  without 
nuch  chanoe  of  its  re-op«ning,  he  betook  himself  diligently 

0  his  pen,  to  which  alone  he  could  safelv  trust  for  his  sul>- 
astenoe.  He  wrote  with  unwearied^assi^uity:  but  the  loss 
)f  his  patron,  the  kin&  was  soon  severely  felt.  Byan  ironical 
Mmphlet,  called  'The  ahortast  Way  with  the  Dissenters,' 
le  gave  bitter  offence  to  many  powetflil  bodies  in  tlu 
ttate.  The  high-church  par^  resented  it  aa  a  libel,  and 
)ffered  a  rewud  for  the  a|^refa«nsi«i  of  the  author.  The 
Souse  of  Commona  (Febrrary  25,  1702-3)  angrily  resolved 
Jut  thia  scandaloiia  bodL  should  be  burnt  by  the  common 
langman ;  and  the  seotetoiT  of  state  issued  the  following 
iroclatnation: — 'Whereas  Daniel  De  Foe,  aiias  De  Fooe, 
8  charged  with  writing  a  scandalous  and  seditious  pamphlet, 
intitled  "  The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters.*'  He  is  a 
niddle-sized  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown 
lomploxion,  ana  dark-brown  coloured  hair,  but  wears  a  wig : 

1  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  ^y  eyes,  and  a  laige  mole 
lear  his  mouth.  Whoever  sha£  disoDvor  the  aaia  Daniel 
!>e  Foe  to  one  of  her  Majes^'s  principal  seioetaries  of 
itate,  or  any  of  her  Majes^a  jiutioes  of  peaoe^  ao  as  he 
nay  be  apprahended,  shall  bav*  a  reward  of  fiO^ :  to  be  paid 
ipon  sucn  discovery.'  He  was  shortly  after  caught  fined, 
lilloried,  and  imprisoned.  *  Thus,'  says  he, '  was  I  a  teoMid 
ime  ruined ;  for  by  this  affair  I  lost  above  3500'.'  (Ballau- 
yne's  M«n.of  De  Foe,  in  Sir  W.Scott's  Prose  Works,  voLiv.) 
Juring  the  time  that  be  was  confined  in  Newgate  he  wrote 
in  ode  to  the  pillory,  and  matured  a  scheme  for  '  The 
leview,'  a  paper  udusively  written  by  himself,  which 
or  more  than  nine  yeaza  he  continued  to  publish  twice  or 
hree  times  a  week.  AAer  he  had  been  a  prisoner  for  more 
ban  a  year,  Harley,  who  was  then  secretaiy  of  state,  inter- 
;eded  with  the  queen  for  his  release,  who  at  once  sent 
Qoney  to  hia  wife,  who  was  in  ^reat  dis^ess,  and,  after  some 
telay,  paid  hit  fine  and  set  bun  st  liberty.  De  Foe,  once 
oore  Sne,  took  a  houe  at  Bun  8t  Sdmunda.  whither  ha 
emoved  with  bis  wife  and  ohflmn,  and  Teoommenoed  his 
iterary  labours.  The  imewal  of  his  former  pursuits  was 
ttentively  watched  by  his  numenma  enemies.  It  is  stated 
hat  ftctitioua  suite  wwe  now  eommenced  against  him,  and 
hat  a  scheme  was  projected  to  apprehend  him  as  a  vaga- 
lond  while  he  was  on  a  journey  to  Exeter,  and  to  kid^p 
lim  for  a  soldier.  In  1706  De  Foe  was  recommended  by 
jord  Glodolphin  to  tbe  queen  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
end  to  Scotland  to  promote  tho  Union.  This  business 
leing  entrusted  to  him,  he  resided  in  Edinburgh  until  the 
!nd  of  1707,  when,  returning  to  Loudon,  he  wrote  an 
Lccount  of  tbe  subject  with  which  he  had  been  ei^aged. 
For  bis  services  during  this  mission  tbe  queen  granted  him 
I  peiuion,  which  political  changes  not  long  permitting  him 
a  ma^oj,  he  waa  ^;ain  eompdm  to  gun  bia  livelibood  by 


I  writing.  The  attacks  hi  hia  politioil  pamphlete  now,  a 

second  time,  got  him  into  difficulties;  for  two  papers,  one 
entitled  'Wlut  if  the  Queen  should  fUe?'  tbe  other  called 
'  What  if  tbe  Pretender  should  come?'  be  was  fined  800/., 
and,  in  de&ult  of  payment,  again  committed  to  Newgate. 
His  second  was  not  so  long  u  bia  first  imprisonment;  1m 
was  libraated  by  tbe  queenln  November,  1713. 

After  the  death  of  Xone  in  1714,  bis  enemies  so  assailed 
him  from  every  quarter,  that  he  was  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  draw  up  an  account  of  hispolitical  conduct,  and 
of  the  suffuinga  he  had  endured.  The  continual  attacks 
of  his  opponents  so  weighed  upon  his  mind  and  depressed 
his  spints,  that  his  h^th  gave  way,  and  an  illness  was 
brought  on  which  terminated  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  When 
he  recovered,  be  continued  to  write,  but  thought  it  prudent 
to  desert  his  old  field  of  political  satire  and  mvective,  and 
to  enter  upon  a  new  one.  To  afford  entertainment  by  tales 
of  fiction  was  his  present  task,  and  he  now  put  forth  the 
first  part  of  his  inimitable  *  Adventures  of  Robmson  &uaoe,' 
whicn  no  stoir  has  ever  exceeded  in  popularity.  The  merita 
of  this  wwk  nave  been  disparted  on  account  ttf  its  want 
of  originalihr:  'but  really  the  sttsy  of  Selkirk,  which  had 
been  pnbliahed  a  few  years  before,  appears  to  have  Aa> 
nisbed  our  anther  with  ao  little  beyond  tbe  bare  idea,  of 
a  man  living  on  an  uninhabited  island,  that  it  seems  quite 
immaterial  whether  be  took  bis  hint  from  that  or  any  oAer 
similar  ^ry.*'  (Walter  Scott,  Prose  fTorkg,  voLiv.,  p.  245.) 
The  great  success  and  profite  arising  from  the  first  induced 
him  to  write  a  second  and  third  part,  each  of  which  had  less 
merit  than  its  predecessor,  the  last  being  a  mere  book- 
making  job.  We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  mul- 
titude of  pamphlete  and  books  which  our  author  published. 
'The  Adventures  of  Obtain  Singleton,'  'The  Fortunes  ot 
Moll  Flanders,'  '  The  History  of  Colonel  Jack,* '  The  For- 
tunate Mistress,'  'The  Memoirs  a  Cavalier,'  and  'The 
History  of  tbe  Plague,*  whieh  wen  among  the  most  pc^ular 
of  his  works  that  succeeded  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  form  only 
a  small  portion  of  his  writings.  His  hiographen^  Chalmers 
and  'VHuon,  have  published  catalogues  of  tbe  writings  of 
De  Foe,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  Ihey  are  incom^te, 
and  that  many  of  his  woks  which  were  only  of  a  temporary 
interest  have  been  lost 

De  Foe  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1731  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles's,  Oripplegate.  He  left  a 
widow  and  several  children,  amongwhom  was  Norton  De 
Foe,  the  author  of '  Memoirs  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Orange,'  who  is  thus  satirised  in  Pope's  Duneiad;*— 

Norton  from  Duiiel  and  (Mtm  apmns. 

BloM'd  with  lui  Ikilier't  (trout  uid  motbeT't  (oagoo 

Sophia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  pub- 
lished two  treatises  on  tbe  lucroseope.  She  mairied  Henry 
Baker,  a  man  of  considerate  learning. 

De  Foe's  powers  as  a  writer  are  (ff  no  ordinary  stemp  - 
we  speak  of  his  [xose  works;  for  bis  poetry,  which  scarcdy 
deserves  the  name^  is  aa  aocb  of  no  value  whatsoever. 

If  he  had  been  in  affluent  eircumstanoes  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppoee  tbat  he  would  have  written  less,  Mad 
that  necessity  alone  made  him  a  book-maker,  and  drove  him 
continually  to  the  printing-uess.  The  disputes  of  the  time 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  topics,  and  the  violence 
of  party  apirit  was  displayed  by  all  nctions  in  pamphlets, 
which  were  the  weapons  of  political  waifore.  To  this  style 
of  writing  Do  Foe  had  two  reascms  for  applying  himself; 
first,  because  it  was  the  surest  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale, 
and  to  bring  him  in  a  pecuniary  return ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  was  himself  an  eager  politician.  Aa  a  Whig,  he 
opposed  the  House  of  Stuart:  as  a  Protestant,  he  wrote 
aninst  Catholicism ;  and  as  a  mssenter,  i^ainst  tbe  eburclL 
His  attention,  howevw,  was  not  confined  to  the  hackneyed 
topics  of  the  succession  and  the  church:  he  treated  of 
finance,  tmie,  and  bankruptcy,  as  well  aa  of  the  union  with 
Scotland ;  and  all  this,  independently  of  his  Review,  which 
contamed  articles  on  foreign  and  domestic  intelligence, 
politics,  and  commerce.  'The  fertility  of  De  Foe,'  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott, '  was  astonishing.  He  wrote  on  all  occasions* 
and  on  all  subjects,  and  seemingly  had  little  time  for  pre- 
paration on  the  suliject  in  hand,  but  treated  it  ftom  the 
stores  which  his  memory  retained  of  early  reading,  and  such 
hinU  as  he  had  caught  up  in  society,  not  one  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  lost  upon  him.'  (/Vom  If  orA«,  voL  iv- 
p.  247.)  Of  his  Review,  we  believe  no  complete  copy  is  in 
existence :  howevw  great  waa  tbe  interest  that,  it 
during  the  tbne  of  Itf  pabUeati6ti£tl4id  inttVMifcW^fa 
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Author.  But  it  is  not  fos  (he  class  of  writings  that  ve  have 
bcten  speaking  although  they  were  of  undoubted  abilihr, 
that  De  Foe  chiefly  ia  and  will  continue  to  be  celebrated ; 
it  IS  .by  his  popular  narratives  that  his  great  fame  has 
been  obtained.  Of  these  we  may  reckon  three  kinds  :— 
1st.  The  account  of  remarkable  occurrences,  as  the  Journal 
of  the  Plague  Year,  and  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier ;  2nd. 
The  account  of  mariners,  privateers,  thieves,  swindlers,  and 
robbers,  as  Robinson  Cnuoe,  the  jnracies  of  Captain  Sin- 
gleton, the  histories  of  Colonel  Jack,  MoU  Flandm,  and 
RoxBua;  3rd.  The  descriptions  of  supernatural  appear- 
ances, as  the  lifb  of  Duncan  Camptwll,  a  Treatige  on 
Spirits  and  Apparitions,  the  very  degenerate  third  part  of 
Robiiuon  &usoe,  and  the  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal.*  The 
accuracy  of  De  Foe's  nautical  knowledge  may  be  attributed 
both  to  bis  residenoa  in  Ijmehouse,  a  district  ft^uented 
by  sailors,  and  to  his  intimacy  with  Dampter.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  low  life  and  the  tricks  of  swindlers  and  prostitutes 
must  have  been  gamed  during  his  imprisonments.  His 
style  is  inelegant,  out  simple  and  expressive.  The  remark- 
able quality  of  his  writings  is,  the  appearance  of  reali^ 
that  is  given  to  fiction.  By  a  particularity  and  minuteness  of 
description  which  his  skill  {irevents  ftom  being  tedious,  he 
increases  the  probabilitiy  of  his  story.oddsto  its  interest,  and 
carries  fbrvard  his  reader.  No  author  of  imaginary  tales 
has  impressed  so  many  persons  with  the  belief  that  they 
have  been  reading  a  true  rather  than  a  fictitious  narrative. 

DEGREE  OF  LATITUDE,  LONGITUDE.  &c.,  and 
DEGREE  OF  THE  MERIDIAN.  [Geodesy.] 
DEGREE  OF  ANGULAR  MEASURE.  [Anole.] 
DEGREE  OF  AN  EQUATION.  The  degree  of  an 
algebraical  term  is  the  number  of  letters  which  enter  into 
it  as  &ctors.  Thus  is  absolutely  of  the  fifth  degree, 
but  of  the  second  degree  with  respect  to  x,  and  of  the  wird 
with  respect  to  y.  Toe  d^ree  of^ in  equation  is  the  degree 
of  its  highest  term. 
DEGREE.  [Abts:  University.! 
DEIFICATION.  [Afothbosis  ;  Cohsscr&tioh.] 
DEIO^ARUS,  a  tetrareh  or  prince  of  Galatia,  or  €kl- 
lo-Gitecia,  was  the  ally  of  Rome  in  the  wan  i^iist  Hithri- 
dates,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  |>art  of 
Pontus  and  LitUe  Armenia,  with  the  title  of  king  given  to 
him  by  the  Roman  senate.  Cicero,  during  his  government 
of  Cilicia,  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  received  assist- 
ance from  him  against  the  Parthians.  In  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Csesar  and  Pompey,  Deiotarus  took  part  with  the 
latter,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  by  Csesar  of  part 
of  his  dominions.  Alter  Ceesar*s  return  from  Spain,  Deio- 
'  tarus  was  accused  by  his  own  grandson,  Castor,  of  having 
attempted  to  assassinate  Ceesar,  while  the  latter  was  in 
Asia.  Cicero  pleaded  before  Ciesar  in  &vour  of  his  old 
friend  ('  Oratio  pro  Rege  Deiotaro.*)  After  Csesar's  death, 
Deiotarus  rooovered  possession  of  his  territories ;  he  took  part 
with  Brutui  against  the  triumvirs,  hot  afterwards  made  bis 
peace  with  the  latter,  and  subsequently  fkvoured  Octavius 
against  Anthony  in  his  final  struggle  for  the  empire.  De- 
iotarus was  then  very  old,  but  the  precise  time  of  his  death 
is  not  known.  According  to  I^on  (lib.  48),  his  grandson. 
Castor,  succeeded  to  his  dominions  in  Gallo-Gtwcia ;  f>coord- 
ing  to  others,  he  was  succeeded  by  Amyntas. 


[Cola  at  DeiaUitu., 
RrilUh  Xninm.  AetudSna.  Coppti.  irdih^  170  gnuw. 

DEIRA,  one  of  the  two  kingdoms  into  whieh  that  of 
Northumberland  was  divided  in  the  infimcy  of  the  Saxon 
government.  Deira,  whose  capital  was  York,  comprehended 
the  country  between  the  Humber  uid  the  Tyne.  Bemicio, 
the  other  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  had 
its  capital  at  Bamburgh,  and  comprehended  the  territory 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth.  But  historians  difier 
greatly  in  their  accounts     the  precise  limits  of  these  two 

'  Foi  «B  MMWtt  of  tbU  vaiy  initniiu  cob^UIm  mat  ha  MflmM«  «m>- 
eew,  w*  icbr  onr  nadm  to  ffir  Wallar  SeoU's  imlamttot  tdography  oT  Dt 
Vot,  iriik  whM     whok  talit«r  at  tbt  Appuliioii  luM  bSniiTpSrtSd. 


divisions.  Archbishop  Usher,  in  his  Briianmaanpm  SaH^ 
narum  AntiquiUitet,  fbl,  Lond,  1687.  p.  212,  discuases  tbr 
different  statements  of  Alured  of  Beverley,  Malmesbury, 
and  other  wrilers,  concerning  them.  The  kings  of  Dein 
were  Alia,  or  ^lla,  559 ;  Osric,  633 ;  Oswin,  644  ;  Adelwall, 
or  Ethelwald,  652 ;  Alfred,  about  660.  The  two  kingdom* 
of  Deira  and  Bemicia  were  united  and  separateU  seven! 
times  during  the  p(»iod  coraiwehended  within  these  dale< 
Under  Edfrid,  in  670,  they  were  again  and  finally  uniud 
as  the  kingdom  of  Northumherlau^  and  so  eontinned  tiC 
Andred,  orEanred,  in  810,  suhmitted  to  the  dominion  tA 
Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  by  whom  the  Saxon  heptaichy  ii 
considOTed  to  have  been  extinguished.  (Camd.,  Brii.  mil 
Gougb.  1789,  iiL,  1, 68,  75 ;  Henry,  HUt.  Brit^  4to.,  Edinh. 
1774,  il,  221 J  Rapin,  HUt.  Eng.,  fol.,  1732,  i,  47  and  seq.r 

DEISM  properly  means  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  GoU. 
but  is  generally  applied  to  all  such  belief  as  goes  no  farther, 
that  is  to  say,  to  disbelief  of  revelation.  It  is  alwmjrs  applied 
dyslcmstically,  and  frequently  merely  as  a  term  of  reproorfa. 
But  the  identical  word,  in  its  Cheek  form,  theist,  is  nut  m 
word  of  disapprobation,  and.  consistently  with  established 
usage,  may  be  appropriately  appUed  as  opposed  to  alheisi. 
when  the  latter  term  is  oorrectty  used.  For  U  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  term  athrast  has  been  not  unfteqneDtlj 
emplOTed  in  the  sense  of  an  unbdtever  in  Christianin. 
thoui^  at  tlie  same  time  pn^snng  theism. 

I^LaHBRE,  JBAN^APnffTB  JOSEPH,  was  bon. 
at  Amiens.  Sept.  19,  1749.  His  course  t^atudjww  at  the 
gymnasium  of  nis  native  town.  His  excellent  dupositimi. 
great  perseverance,  and  extraordinary  memory,  early  at- 
tracted tho  notice  of  his  teacher  in  me  college,  the  poet 
TAbb^  Delisle;  and  the  firiendship  commenced  betweec 
Delislc  and  Delambre,  while  they  stood  in  the  ration  of 
preceptor  and  pupil,  was  continued  unabated  during  ibe 
remaining  part  of  the  poet's  life ;  and  Delambre  uaeA  l-> 
express  his  obligations  to  that  eminent  man  with  great 
feding  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

Deuimbie  was  desurous  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  Pbrt^ 
but  his  pecuniary  means  were  inadequate  to  dbe  eqieii** « 
in  which  be  would  he  neoessaifly  involved  by  such  m  couiw 
The  influence  of  Delisle  however  procured  for  bun  an  e\b.- 
bition  to  one  of  the  colleges  which  was  in  the  gift  of  hi- 
native  town,  and  which  it  has  been  commonly  tb^  was  firv 
fbunded  b^  one  of  Delambre's  own  fiunily.  The  time 
during  which  he  was  entitled  to  hold  it  having  expired,  sod 
his  family  being  unable  to  fhrnish  him  the  requisite  a&sl^!- 
ance  to  prolong  the  period  of  his  studies,  he  was  rompelle^ 
to  adopt  some  means  of  supporting  himself.  After  m?:^ 
than  a  year  of  disappointment,  indecision,  and  privation,  he 
undertook  the  occupation  of  translating  foreign  works  iii>.' 
French ;  and  many  such  translations  fVom  the  Xatin,  Grev  c 
Italian,  and  English  writers  were  executed  him  dur.iv 
the  first  fifteen  years  aftw  he  left  coUc^  ui  addition  i? 
this  employment,  he  gave  lessons  in  luigiugeB  to  prt\-aie 
pupils ;  and,  by  die  combined  emoluments  of  tMBo  laboiii\ 
he  was  not  only  aide  to  supply  his  small  ponona]  wuhl 
but  to  make  an  excellent  collection  of  the  oeet  rathots  la 
the  several  languages  which  he  studied. 

The  parsimonious  views  of  parents  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation have  been  witnessed  by  every  one  wfame  IHe  hai 
been  devoted  to  instruction,  under  cirounutanoes  similar  y 
those  of  Delambre.  Their  continual  importuni^  to  men  em  - 
nent  in  some  one  pursuit,  whom  they  have  employed,  to  un- 
dertake others  with  whii^  they  Iwve  little  or  no  acqmintaiKr. 
and  this  fbr  the  sake  of  diminidiing  the  ntpmae  of  edueatioa. 
is  proverbial.  Itwasthiseontinw  aMicfttiontoDelamW 
who  was  distinguished  both  in  the  pmkdogieal  sod  plulo»  > 
phical  departments  of  language,  to  teach  onthemtttios.  w  h:(^ 
induced  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  enter  opon  tbe 
stndyof  tho  exact  scienoes.  Host  men  would  have  bMn>M« 
weaned  of  a  pursuit  so  undwtakMk;  and  Uiis  would  hi--e 
been  the  case  with  Delambre,  hsid  his  mental  disei^iy 
been  merely  that  of  exercising  the  memory,  which  is  unloc 
tunately  too  much  the  tendent^  of  the  exclusive  stmly 
languaged.  Order  and  perseverance  were  disltegiiislii':. 
characters  of  DeJambre's  mind ;  and  havii^  frakn  |wcf«- 
sional  motives,  entered  on  the  study  of  ma£ematics.  arl 
thereby  become  attached  to  their  pursuit,  be  detensioed 
pursue  a  regular  course  of  study  in  tbeae  sciencea.  He  »• 
the  astronomical  dass  of  the  Gollega  ttt-Yxtmot  nndet 
Laland^  but  not  till  he  had  carefliUy  rnd  th*  mrks  of  fc:i 
master,  and  made  many  notes  upon  tnemi  amountiDjc  aliM»* 
to  a  comnuntsry.  i 
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On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  he  joirod  the  class,  a  pass- 
^9  tnia  Aratua  was  required,  which  Delambre  instantly 
supplied  from  memory.  Lalanrle,  ever  alive  to  the  import- 
Woe  of  astronomical  history,  was  immediately  interested  in 
Delambre:  and  it  is  probable  that  to  this  circumstance 
much  of  the  future  fame  and  labours  of  Delambre  are  to 
be  attributed,  as  Lalande  became  immediately  lus  friend, 
aad  henoelbrth  eoiuideied  Delambre  as  his  lUlow-Uboiirer. 
Many  of  the  most  oomplioated  onlculations  of  Lalande  were 
actoally  perfiirmed  by  Delambre ;  hut  though  oar  authw 
mobably  entered  upon  much  of  this  dnidgerr  for  pecuniary 
considerations,  he  nas  given  ample  proof  that  the  labour 
was  &r  from  a  disagreeable  one  to  lum.  by  the  tables  which 
he  himself  subsequently  published  in  later  life. 

During  a  short  residence  at  CompiAgne,  which  he  made 
while  he  was  a  professed  teacher  of  langut^;es,  he  appears 
<o  have  paid  some  attention  to  plane  astronomy ;  and  when 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  Lalande,  M.  Dassy,  in  whose 
fitmily  Delambre  was  domiciled  as  tutor  to  fau  sons,  was 
prevailed  on  by  the  astronomer  to  fit  up  a  small  observatory 
for  his  use.  In  this  Delambre  acquirod  some  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  lus  instniments.  and  also  in  Hm  manage-  , 
ment  of  the  ibrmnln  which  are  used  in  the  particular 
classes  of  data  that  the  structure  of  instruments  enables  '■ 
us  to  obtain.  He  then  determined  to  devote  his  life  to 
astronomy,  and  its  history.  The  learning  requisite  for  the 
history  of  astronomy  he  had  already  obtained,  toough  he  had 
probably  at  this  time  read  comparatively  few  of  the  books, 
and  none  of  the  manuscripts,  which  so  arduous  a  task  entailed 
upon  him;  whilst  of  the  incessant  labour  required  by  the 
study  of  astronomy  as  a  science  he  had  possibly  little  idea,  and 
of  the  skill  which  his  fliture  practice  gave  him  his  share  was 
also  very  smaU.  His  ardour  and  perseverance,  however, 
surmounted  all  the  obstacles  that  opposed  his  progress ;  and 
never  did  any  man  more  completely  illustrate  the  trite  pro- 
verb, labor  omnia  vineit,  than  Draunbre. 

VHieu  in  1 781  the  disooreTy  of  the  planet  Herschel  was 
exciting  the  deep  attention  of  astronomers,  Delambre  un- 
dertook the  formation  of  tables  of  its  motion,  being  p>ro- 
bably  urged  to  this  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  having 
proposed  the  detmnination  of  itk  orbit  as  the  prize  of  the 
year.  That  prize  was  awarded  to  Delambre.  He  then  un- 
^rtook  the  construction  of  his  solar  tables,  as  well  as  tables 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  u>mmeneed  his  tables  of  the  eclipses  of  J  upiter,  which 
occupied  him  some  years.  When,  at  a  sittins  of  the  Aca- 
druiy,  Laplace  communicated  to  that  body  the  results  of 
his  researches  on  the  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
he  determined  on  constructing  complete  tables  of  the 
motious  of  those  two  planets,  founded  on  those  rsRults,  but 
more  especially  of  those  of  Jupiter.  T^k  utili^of  such 
tables  to  the  navig^w  was  a  strong  indocement  to  this  un- 
dertakinK.  which  ne  entoed  upon  with  great  ardour,  and 
completea  in  on  almost  incredibly  short  p^od,  when 
we  oonsider  the  great  labour  which  they  involved.  His 
acUptical  tables  were  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1792,  as 
B,  competing  paper  for  the  prize  on  that  subject  which  had 
been  offered  the  preceding  year ;  but  he  had  been  for  several 
vears  engaged  in  their  calculation.  It  is  indeed  very  pro- 
aable  that  the  prise  was  offered  to  induce  him  to  complete 
them,  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
[ireparation  of  such  tables.  Such,  indeed,  is  well  known  to 
je  the  general  practice  of  that  body ;  and  though  it  has 
teeasionall/  d(nie  good,  in  bringing  to  a  oomidetion  re- 
learchea  mtX  miriit  not  so  soon  have  been  completed,  it 
toes  this  mischief, — that  it  almost  cuts  off  all  competition, 
md  inevitably  gives  the  prixe  to  a  sin^e  candidate,  by 
lUowing  him  the  advantage  of  along  previous  preparation 
br  it.  We  cannot  disapprove  of  the  adjudication  on  this 
iccasion,  as  Delambre's  labours  well  merited  the  distinc- 
ion ;  but  we  do  not  tiiink  the  general  practice  calculated  on 
he  whole  to  do  othM  than  give  6clat  to  the  members  of  the 
nHtitute  themselves  or  their  immediate  friends. 

When  the  project  of  fixing  a  standard  of  length  was  ac- 
leded  to  by  the  governments  of  France  and  England,  De- 
ambre  uA  Mfanain  were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
ion  on  the  part  of  the  fininer  government,  bf  measuring 
he  arc  fimn  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona.  This  htborious  under- 
ftkii^  was  camel  on  dnrmg  the  horrors  of  the  French 
levolution,  amidst  almost  every  variety  of  difficulty  and 
crsonal  danger  that  can  be  conceived.  Mfichain  dying 
Lurixw  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  oorapUticm  of  it  de- 
rnlvea  whoUy  on  Delambn.  Bis  persavsnnce^  prudence. 
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and  seal,  however,  eventually  overcame  obstactes;  and 
after  eight  years  of  unceasing  labour  and  anxiety,  he  obtained 
the  measurements  which  constitute  the  data  of  the  three 
volumes  (1806-10)  of  his  elaborate  and  invaluable  work. 
Bate  Ju  Syateme  Metrime  Dicimai.  The  Institute  ot 
France,  who  had  watdied  over  its  progress,  decreed  him 
the  prize  for  the  most  valuable  work  on  physical  scienoe 
which  had  appeared  within  the  preceding  ten  years ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conseive  that  a  smg^e  olgection  could  pos- 
sibly arise  to  the  propriety  of  that  decision. 

Of  thd  continuation  of  Delambre's  arc  by  Biot  and  Ara^ 
fh>m  Barcelona  to  Formentera,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
at  length ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  discrepan- 
cies whidi  had  long  b^n  observed  in  this  latter  arr  have 
been  recently  found  by  Puissant  to  arise  out  of  actual  enron 
committed  by  these'observers. 

Delambre  was  chosen  an  associate  of  almost  every  le&mea 
body  in  Europe,  and  was  appointed  by  the  French  go- 
vernment a  member  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  ami 
Secretaire  Perpetuel  de  I'lnstitut  de  France,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Unnrersity  of  France.  Daring  the  twenty 
years  that  he  flUed  this  latter  important  ana  responsible 
post;  his  attention  to  its  duties  ms  unwavering,  and  his 
decisions  remarkable  tac  their  justice  and  impartiality.  His 
eloges  of  the  deceased  savans  were  indeed  at  the  time  con- 
sidered somewhat  strained  as  to  praise ;  but  they  were  at 
least  kindly  meant  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  were 
gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  the  nation.  They  were  re- 
markable for  purity  of  s^le  and  fi>r  the  researches  into 
the  history  of  the  sul^eots  to  which  the  elogised  member 
had  devoted  himself. 

In  1814  Delambre  was  appointed  amember  of  the  council 
of  Pliblic  Instruction,  hut  was  deprived  of  it  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  in  Paris  when  it  was  taken  by  the  allied 
armies ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  writing  to  one  of  his  friends, 
he  says  he  worked  with  perfect  tranquillihr  flrom  eight  in 
the  morning  till  midnight  in  the  contmued  hearipg  at  the 
cannonade.  Such  self-possession  for  study  under  that 
tremendous  attack,  and  sudi  absence  of  interest  in  the 
result  of  the  great  strurele,  to  say  nothing  of  indifference 
to  personal  danger,  is  what  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
understand.  In  the  midst  of  active  exertion  we  may  be 
fearless  of  personal  danger ;  hut  Delambre  was  in  his  study, 
and  professes  to  have  rait  not  only  perfectly  calm,  but  to 
have  been  able  to  pursue  his  scientific  labours  for  sixteen 
hours  in  the  very  midst  of  the  cannonade.  He  escaped 
unii^ured. 

On  the  creation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Ddambre  was 
constituted  a  member  of  that  body;  and  soon  after  an  he- 
reditaiy  chevalier,  with  a  pension,  as  a  reward  for  his  scien- 
tiflo  services ;  andflnaUy,in  1821,  he  was  created  an  officer 
cf  that  body.  In  1817  be  vas  created  a  chevalier  of  the 
order  of  St  WehaeL 

The  death  of  Delambre  occurred  in  1822,  at  the  age  >t 
seiventy-two.  It  was  preceded  by  a  total  loss  of  strengdi 
and  frequent  and  long-continued  feinting  fits,  with  the 
other  symptoms  of  a  constitution  worn  out  oy  hard  mental 
and  bodily  labour.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  calmly,  and 
though  not  without  great  suffering,  yet  without  a  single 
oompiaint. 

The  writings  of  Delambre  are  exceedii^;ly  numerous.  The 
followii^  is  a  list  of  his  sepante  woriu  in  the  foder  <^  thdr 
pubUcation: — 

1.  Tables  de  Jupiter  et  de  Satume,  1789. 

2.  Tables  du  SoW,  de  Jupiter,  de  Satume,  d*Uranua,  et 
des  Satellites  de  Jupiter,  pour  servir  ft  la  3me  editira  de 
I'Astronomie  de  Lalande,  1793. 

3.  M6thodes  Analytiques  pour  la  determination  d'un  Arc 
du  Miridien,  1799. 

4.  Tables  Trigomitriques  D^imales,  par  Borda,  revues, 
augment^es,  et  pubU^  par  H.  Delambre,  18U1. 

6.  Tables  du  Soleil,  pubUecs  par  le  Bureau  des  Longi 
tudes.  1806. 

6.  Base  du  Systdme  MStrique  Decimal,  3  vols.,  1606-10. 

7.  Rapport  Historique  sur  les  Fra^;rto  des  Sciences 
Math£matiques  depuis  1789.  1810. 

8.  Abrtee  d'Astnmomie,  on  Le^ons.'&lfoientaires  d*A^ 
troDomie  TMorique  et  Pratique.  *^ 

9.  Astronomie  Th^rique  et  Pratique;  4to,  3  vols.,  Ifll^ 

10.  Tables  Ecliptiques  des  Satellites  de  Jupiter,  1817. 

11.  HiBtoirederAstroiiomieAncienhe,2ToU»4to.,  IM 
la.  Histoire  de  PAitroiiamie  da McqrmrAg^  1  wjjAev 
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13.  Histotre  de  rAstroDomie  Moderne.  2  vols.,  4ta,  1821. 

\  4.  Bistoira  de  rAstronomie  au  Dix-huitijme  Sidcle,  1  vol. 
4to^  1827,  pnbliflbed  under  the  care  of  Mattbieu,  and 
another  promised,  but  not  yet,  that  \re  are  aware,  pub- 
lished. 

Besides  these  separata  works,  Delambre  published  a 
considerable  number  of  memoirs  in  the  collections  of  Peters- 
burg, Tiuin,  Stoekhdm,  and  Berlin,  independently  of  those 
which  appttred  in  the  Uimoin  I'lnstitut  da  France. 
Also  twenty-eight  memoirs  on  diflbrent  subjects,  astronomy, 
ffeodesy,  and  astronomical  history,  in  the  ComuattanM  m» 
Tempa  from  1 788  to  1820-  A  list  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
Coste's  indexes  to  that  work  fbr  1807  and  1822. 

Any  attempt  to  analyze  the  writings  of  Delambre  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  which  can  be  allowed  in  this  Ofclo- 
piedia.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  they  are  well  worthy  of  ^e 
praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  as  they  are  not 
onlv  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  throughout  marked 
witn  an  original  mind,  indicate  the  most  devoted  enthusiasm 
to  their  several  subjects,  and  jtrove  that  their  author  com- 
Inned  the  spirit  of  scientific  mquiry  with  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  literature  in  a  degree  that  the  history  of  a  single 
individual  has  hardly  ever  before  or  since  exhibited. 

DELAWARE,  a  river  in  the  United  States,  rises  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  between  42°  and  42*  SO'  N.  lat,  and 
afterwards  fbrms  the  boundary>line  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  on  one  side,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware on  the  other  side.  It  terminates  its  course  of  305 
miles  about  five  miles  below  Newcastle  in  Delaware,  about 
39°      N.  lat.,  and  75"  40'  W.  long. 

The  Delaware  is  formed  by  two  branches,  the  northern, 
called  theOquago,  the  southern,  the  Papachton,  both  rising 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  CatskiU  Mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  at  least  1 500  fbet  above  the  sea,  and  hardly  30 
miles  ftQxa.  the  tide-water  in  the  Hudson  river.  Both 
branches  flow  in  a  west-south-west  direction  fbr  about  50 
miles,  and  unite  on  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Oqua^-tumli^  suddenly  to  the  south-east  In  the  same 
directum  the  river,  which  is  now  called  Delaware,  continues 
about  60  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Neversink  river. 
Hence  it  runs  in  a  south-western  and  southern  direction  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  at  Easton,  65  miles,  where  it 
again  turns  to  the  south-east.  After  a  course  of  35  miles 
in  that  direction  to  Bordentown,  it  resumes  its  south-western 
course  to  the  place  where  it  enters  Delaware  Bay,  five  miles 
below  Newcastle.  The  tide  ascends  in  this  river  120  miles 
from  its  mouth  to  the  rapids  at  Trenton.  The  frequent 
changes  in  its  course  are  caused  by  fbur  ridges  of  the  Ap- 
{ralacnian  Mountains,  through  which  the  river  breaks  in  an 
oblique  line.  Though  in  its  course  above  Trenton  it  fomis 
numerous  rapids,  no  cataracts,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
term,  interrupt  the  navigation  of  this  river,  which  at  sea- 
sons of  high  water  extends  by  both  branches  into  the  State 
of  New  York.  Ships  of  the  line  may  ascend  to  Philadelphia, 
whne  the  tide  rises  five  or  six  wt,  and  sloops  as  &r  as 
Trenton. 

The  importance  of  this  river  has  of  late  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  discovery  of  extensive  coal-beds  near  the 
sources  of  its  two  largest  tributaries,  the  Lehigh  and 
ScbuylkilL  The  Lehigh  joins  the  Dela^vare  atEaston,  and 
the  SchuylkiU  five  miles  below  Philadelphia.  Tliough 
both  these  rivers,  whose  sources  are  between  1400  and  1500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  whose  course  aocs  noc  exceed  100 
miles,  are  extremely  rapid,  a  great  portion  of  their  course 
has  been  rendered  navigable  by  dams  and  locks,  so  that 
the  produce  of  the  coal-mines  can  be  brought  down  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  navigation  of  the  Delaware  river  is  united  to  that  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal, 
which  traveraes  tlie  north-eastern  angle  of  Maryland  and 
the  northern  district  of  Delaware^  and  connects,  the  Elk 
river  with  the  Delaware,  45  miles  below  Philadelphia.  This 
canal,  which  is  fourteen  miles  bng,  is  navigable  fbr  small 
sea  vessels.  Its  profits  have  never  been  sufficient  to  repay 
the  heavy  expense  of  its  construction,  and  have  been  fartber 
fliminished  bv  tlie  rail-road  from  Newcastle  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  to  Frencbtown  in  Maryland.  By  the  Union  Canal 
the  Sebuyikill  navigation  is  connected  with  that  of  the 
Susquehanna.  On  the  east  a  canal  unites  the  Delaware 
at  Trenton  with  Amboy  Bay,  and  consequently  with  the 
eit}  of  New  Yorit ;  another  canal  is  to  begin  opposite  the 
nu>uth  of  the  Lehigh,  to  traverse  the  northern  districts  of 
Nev  Jorsey,  and  to  terminatu  near  the  stty  of  New  York; 


and  the  Lehigh  canal  connecte  the  Delaware  with,  tbe  eoil 
mines  of  Maucli  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh.  (Darby ;  Mapi  a/ 
the  Soeiety/or  promoting  Useful  Knowledge.} 

Dhlawabe  Bay  extends  in  a  norih-west  direction,  be- 
tween 39*  and  39°  3C'  N.  lat.,  and  74"  50'  and  75"*  40' W 
long.  Its  entrance  between  Cape  May  in  New  Jerac^  ul 
Cape  Henlopen  in  Delaware  is  from  15  to  16  miles  widt. 
It  afterwards  grows  wider,  forming  on  the  east  a  wide  opea 
bay  between  Cape  May  and  Egg  bland :  it  then  graduillr 
narrows,  and  is  considered  to  terminate  five  miles  bdor 
Newcastle,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  rivar  DelawanL  lb 
whole  length  is  about  56  miles.  Its  low  and  sandy  sham 
are  without  harbours  even  for  smaU  vessels. 

DELAWARE,  the  second  smallest  state  of  the  Unite-l 
States  of  North  America,  extends  torn  38°  27'  to  39' 
N.  laL,  between  75°  lO'  and  75°  40*  W.  ioug.  It  compw 
bends  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  lies 
to  the  east  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  and  more  than  one-thiid  cf 
its  Burfoce,  having  an  area  of  2100  square  miles,  or  goou 
what  more  than  tne  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  watoshed  of  the  peninsula  runs  neady  through  tu 
middle,  along  the  western  bouiidary-line  of  Delaware,  but 
rather  within  it.  In  its  northern  portion  Delaware  is  un- 
dulating, but  perb^'it  nowhere  rises  more  than  100  fed 
above  high-water  mark ;  it  nttdually  beecones  mcxe  flat  !■>■ 
wards  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Farther  south  it  is  an  extencne 
flat,  from  which  the  small  rivers  ooze  rather  than  flow  to  the 
Chesapeak  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Some  districts  of  the 
country  towards  the  sea  are  marshy,  and  subject  to  inunda- 
tions. At  the  southern  extremity  is  the  Cypress  Svnop, 
six  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  twelve  miles  from  nonh  lu 
south,  covered  with  trees,  and  containing  about  50,(ift 
acres :  a  part  of  it  belongs  to  Maryland.  The  coast  is  lav 
and  sandy,  and  has  no  harbour  except  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity along  the  banks  of  the  river  Delaware.  RehoboiL 
Bay,  formed  hy  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  sand,  is  toe 
shallow  to  admit  even  small  vessels.  A  breakwater  is  udv 
constructuig  by  the  general  sovemmont  wiUiin  Cape  Hen- 
lopen, whic£  is  expected  to  form  a  good  haihoiv.  It  is  t«ft- 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  twenty-two  feet  wide  at  tbe 
toil.  A  dike  half  the  length  of  the  breakwater,  and  petaUa 
to  it,  will  protect  it  against  the  ice  brought  down  the  rivti. 

The  soil  is  in  some  places  excellent,  especially  in  the 
northern  districts,  but  it  is  generally  thin  ana  sandy,  tbaogl 
everywhere  carefully  cultivated.  The  principal  articles  cf 
export  are  corn  and  flour.  The  forests  are  not  exteD5rv«. 
but  the  Cypress  Swamp  and  those  in  the  northern  distnc: 
produce  lumber.  Bog-iron  is  &und  not  far  from  the  suull 
river  Brandywine.    r  ruits  are  produced  in  abundance. 

The  climate  is  in  general  h^thy  and  mild,  but  much 
severer  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  district,  thocgi 
the  two  are  hardly  more  than  a  degree  from  one  another. 

The  population  amounted  aeowding  to  the  census 
1820  ta  73,000,  and  in  1S30  to  76,739,  of  whom  3305  «tn 
slaves.  On  CluiBtiana  Creek,  towards  the  mnthcn  boa>- 
dary,  and  on  Brandywine  Cre^  an  8e¥eral  mitla  for  md- 
ing  corn,  and  on  the  latter  river  also  iron  fbiudeiiea.  VcueSi 
are  built  at  Wilmington. 

Dover,  the  capital  of  the  state,  has  hardly  nvore  tLu 
800  inhabitants.  Wilmington,  at  the  junction  of  ChiistiaEi. 
Creek  and  the  Brandywine,  has  a  population  of  fifiSei,  vA 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  flour,  and  tuaba 
Newcastle  has  a  haroour  and  2463  inhabitants. 

Delaware  is  divided  into  three  counties,  and  aoids  m 
senators  and  one  representative  to  Congress.  The  Saa 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  nine,  and  of  a  boose  J 
representatives  of  twenty-one  members;  the  memben  J 
the  former  an  chosen  for  three  years,  and  those  of  t^ 
latter  annually,  by  those  inhabitants  who  pay  atate  tam. 
The  executiTe  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  govetnor,  ^  ■ 
chosen  by  the  people  fbr  three  years,  bat  can  hold  the  €§m 
only  three  years  in  six. 

There  is  a  coll^  recendy  ostabliihed  at  Ncw^;  tta 
State  has  also  a  school-Aind,  which  pndnoea  an  anBsa! » 
come  of  9000  dollars. 

This  country  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes,  whom  Go- 
tavus  Adolpbus  sent  there  in  1627.   In  i6S£  it  pn«d  ibl- 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  ceded  it  inlS64  to  tBeEagU^ 
Its  name  is  derived  ttom  Lord  Delaware,  the  goreniac 
Virginia.   (Darby ;  Warden,  &&) 

DELEGATES,  COURT  OF.  was  the  neat  mart  d 
araeal  in  ecdeaiastioal  causes,  and  £rcan  tha  oecwians  of  ik 
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Megttod  or  i^omted  by  the  king'i  ffwnmit^ion  undw  the 

fsat  seal ;  they  ugually  oonsisted  of  judges  of  &e  courts  at 
estminster  and  doctors  of  the  civil  tow,  but  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  might  he  joined.  This  court  was  estaDlisbed 
by  the  statute  25  Henry  VIIL.  e.  19,  which  was  passed  in 
consequence  of  the  praotK»  which  still  prevailed  of  upealiw 
to  the  pope  at  Rome  from  the  decisions  of  the  jBngUin 
courts  in  the  above-mentioned  matters. 

By  the  constitutions  made  at  Clarendon,  11  Henry  II., 
this  practice  had  been  condemned ;  but  though  frequently 
checked,  it  was  never  tfawoughly  broken  off  until  the  final 
rupture  with  the  court  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  Appeals  lay  to  the  court  of  delegates  in  three 
esses  —1,  where  sentence  was  given  in  any  ecclesiastical 
cause  by  the  aichbiBhop  or  hie  official;  3,  where  any  sen- 
tence was  given  m  an  eeolesiastioal  canae  in  jdaoe  exempt ; 
3>  where  sentence  waa  given  in  the  admiralty,  in  suite  civil 
attd  marine,  aocoidhig  to  the  course  of  the  civil  tow.  After 
sentence  1^  the  delegates^  the  king  might  grant  a  commis- 
sion of  review;  but  the  iwwer  was  rarely  exercised,  except 
upon  the  ground  of  error  in  &ct  or  in  law,  and  it  wag  usual 
to  refer  the  memorial  praying  for  a  commission  of  review 
to  the  chancdlor,  before  whom  the  expediency  of  granting 
the  prayer  was  argued. 

By  statute  2  and  3,  William  IV.,  c  92.  the  Court  of  De- 
legates was  abolished,  and  its  powers  uid  functions  were 
transferred  to  the  king  in  council  [Privy  Council]  ;  and  by 
the  same  statute,  it  is  enacted  that  the  decision  of  the  king 
in  council  shall  be  final,  and  that  no  commission  of  review 
shall  in  futnie  be  granted.  (Cowdl*s  InUrpnteri  BL 
Coir.) 

DSLFT,  a  toige  town  in  the  provmce  of  South  Hcdland. 
on  the  h^h  mad  between  Rotterdam,  the  Hune,  and 
Leyden,  and  about  nine  milea  from  Rotterdam,  llie  canal 
of  Schie  skirts  the  road  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distenee 
from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague.  Delft  is  an  antient  end 
gloomy  town ;  many  of  the  streets  are  divided  by  narrow 
stagnant  canals,  which  are  cleaned  out  by  means  of  Juices : 
n  the  centre  of  the  town  are  two  handsome  streets  with 
iroad  canals  and  shaded  with  trees.  The  greater  pert  of 
he  country-houses  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  merchants  ci 
Rotterdam  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  near  to 
3elft ;  the  poputotion  of  the  town  amounts  to  15,000. 

Delft  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance  as  the 
eat  of  the  manu&oture  of  a  species  of  pottery,  to  which  it 
:ave  its  name.  The  improvements  introduced  into  this 
lanu&cture  by  Wedgwood  nve  ao  much  advantage  to 
English  potteriee  that  those  <h  HoOand  aoon  ceased  to  he 
f  any  importanee,  and  in  this  xeapeet  Delft  is  no  longer  a 
lace  of  note.  The  learned  Chotiua  waa  bom  in  this  town, 
ad  his  remains  are  deposited  in  the  new  church,  a  laige 
uildin^  which  contains  one  of  the  most  splendid  mauao- 
lums  m  Europe,  that  of  William  the  First,  Prince  of 
'range,  who  was  assassinated  in  his  palaee  in  DeEft  in 
584.    The  mausoleum  eonsigta  of  a  sarcophagus,  on  which 

a  recumbent  statue,  in  white  marble,  of  the  prince,  with 
is  faithflil  dog  at  his  feet  At  the  fimr  comers  are  bronze 
atues  representing  liberty,  Fortitu^  Justic^  and  Reli- 
on.  Under  an  arch  at  the  head  of  the  tomb  is  another 
atue.  in  bronze,  of  the  prince  in  a  uttii^  posture  and  in 
II  armour ;  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a  figure  represent- 
g  Fame,  with  expanded  wings.  Over  tne  whole  is  an 
.quisitely-wrought  canopy  sup^rted  by  four  buttresses  of 
lite  marble,  and  twenty-two  ecdumna  of  blade  Italian 
arble.  The  town-house  stands  on  one  nde  of  a  large 
irket-pleee,  and  oppoute  to  dw  new  drareh.  It  is  a  veiy 
tient  building  of  two  stories,  with  pointed  windows,  eadi 

-which  has  ^ded  ornaments  beneath  it ;  the  waUs  are 
inted  of  a  1m>wniah  yellow  colour.   The  old  church  is 

another  part  of  the  town,  and  is  remarkable  only  for 
ntaining  the  tombe  of  Leuwenhoeok  and  Van  Tromp. 
At  the  establishment  of  the  confederation  of  the  United 
ovinces.  Delft  was  an  important  town,  beiog  one  of  the 
:  places  which  first  sent  deputies  to  the  AssmnMy  of  the 
xtes.  Manufhctures  of  woollen  cloths  and  tobacco-pipes 
)  carried  on,  as  well  as  a  considerable  trade  in  butter,  the 
laX  by  which  it  is  connected  with  Rotterdam  giving  to 
i  town  the  advantage  of  a  sea-port 
DBL.HI,  a  province  of  Hindustan,  lying  between  28* 
1  3 1**  N.  lat,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lahore,  on  the 
it  \>y  Oude  and  northern  Hindustan,  on  the  south  by 
meav  and  Agn,  and  on  the  west  by  Ajmeer  and  Ijdiore. 
eztmida  east  to  wast  from  the  hilly  eonntries  to  the  cen- 


tral deaert,  a  distance  of  340  mile^  and  in  bceeddi,  flm 

north  to  soudi,  about  200  miles.  Ilie  province  is  gencnify 
leveL  To  the  north  of  the  ci^  of  Delhi  is  a  ndge  low 
hills,  that  joins  the  mountama  between  the  Sutledee  and 
the  Jumna.  Except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  by  which  it 
is  traversed,  the  soil  of  the  province  is  m  a  high  degree  arid 
and  unproductive,  but  great  pains  have  been  talwn  to  re- 
medy this  disadvantage  by  means  of  irrigation.  The  pro- 
vince is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  the  Ca^;ur,  the 
Chittung,  and  the  Seraswati,  which  last  was  formerly  of 
some  magnitude,  but  is  now  an  inconsiderable  stream.  In 
addition  to  these  rivers  several  artificial  canals  of  great  ex- 
tent have  been  made.  The  canal  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan  ex- 
tends between  the  ci^  of  Delhi  and  the  upper  iiart  of  the 
Jumna,  which  river  it  joiiu  op^onte  to  Kurnal  100  miles 
h  ifi^her  up  than  the  spot  upon  wnich  the  city  of  Delhi  stands. 
This  canal  had  long  been  choked  up^  but  was  deered  out  and 
repaired  by  the  English  at  an  eiqpenM  oS  35,000^ :  the  work 
was  undertaken  in  1817,  and  finished  in  1820.  This  canal 
suppliee  the  inhabitants  t^Delhi  with  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, that  of  the  Jumna,  below  Kiunal,  being  mudi  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  salts,  owing  to  which  oireumatance  the 
overflowing  of  this  river  is  not  fiillowed  by  the  same  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  which  results  from  the  dep<Aits  left  by  the 
waters  of  the  Granges  and  other  rivers  of  Hmdustan.  Before 
the  restoration  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan*s  canal,  the  countiy 
around  the  city  of  Delhi  had  become  scarcely  habitable 
through  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  water,  l^e  canal  of 
Sultan  Feroze  Shah  commences  from  AU  Merdan  Khan'a 
canal  a  little  below  Kumal,and  is  carried  to  the  westward 
through  Hurriana  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicaneer.  The  object 
of  this  canal  was  the  in^ation  of  ^e  countoy  through  whiul 
ithasbeoiearried,  and  miich  was  before  dependentupon  thi 
periodical  rains.  This  work,  which  was  imdertaken  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  become  useless  from  n^lect,  when, 
in  1823,  its  restoration  vras  undertaken  by  the  English.  The 
Groat  Dooab  canal  joins  the  Jumna  a  few  miles  below  the 
place  where  it  issues  from  the  northern  mountains,  and  is 
carried  to  the  same  river  nearly  opposite  to  Delhi,  a  distance 
of  150  miles.  The  original  constructor  of  this  canal  is  not 
known :  it  is  called  Zaoeta  Khan's  canal,  because  a  RohiUa 
chief  of  that  name  attempted  to  restore  it,  but  at  that  time  it 
was  an  antient  work.  It  passes  through  Saharunpore,  Ram- 
pore,  Shamlee,  and  some  other  towns,  and  gives  f^Uty  to  an 
extensive  tract  of  country.  It  is  matter  of  tiradition,  that 
Sultan  Feroze  HI.  constructed  various  other  canals,  water- 
courses, and  conduits,  which  having  been  n^lected  in  after 
years,  have  been  completely  choked  up,  and  every  trace  ot 
them  lost  Wheat,  barlw,  gram,  and  other  grains  ere  pro- 
duced in  that  portion  of  the  fmjvinee  which  lies  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sutledge,  but  the  long-continued  droughts 
in  the  western  part  of  Dedhi  are  nn&vourabtoto  husbandry. 
During  the  rainy  season,  when  the  rivers  overflow  their 
banks,  the  pasturage  is  good,  but  there  are  laige  tracts  of 
country  which  exhibit  only  a  naked  sterility,  wimout  culti- 
vation and  without  trees.  The  Rohilto  district  lying  be- 
tween the  east  bank  of  the  Gtonges  and  the  kingdom  of 
Oude,  has  a  fertile  soil  and  a  gennl  climate.  The  country 
is  there  traversed  by  numerous  streams^  which  rise  in  the 
hills  of  Kumaon,  and  whose  waters  are  cidlei^  in  reser- 
voin.  This  district  produces  su^  and  whott  abundantly. 
The  many  wan  which  occurred  m  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  caused  Ae  land  to  be  in  a  great  d^ree 
neglected,  and  it  has  bean  computed  that  not  more 
one-half  of  the  sui&ce  of  the  province  is  at  preaent  under 
cultivation. 

Tlie  prindpal  subdivisions  of  the  province  are  the  dis- 
tricts of  Bareilly,  Huixiana,  Moiaradiad,  Shaln^anpor^ 
Rampore,  Merut,  Sahamapor^  Sirhind,  and  tOB  ^inoi- 
pality  of  Pattiahlah. 

The  city  of  Delhi  was  taken  by  Mahmood  about  Ae 
year  101 1,  and  kdd  under  contribution.  This  province  was 
afterwards  the  seat  of  empire  under  the  Guarian  or  Af- 
ghaun  monarchs.  The  Mogul  dynasty  was  founded  by 
Baber  in  1525,  when  the  last  of  the  Al^haun  monarchs 
having  been  slain  by  him  in  battle,  he  ascended  the  vacant 
throne,  less  as  a  conqueror  than  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
people,  his  army  having  been  principally  composed  of  de- 
sertera  from  Ibmhim  the  Al^aun  sovereign.  The  throne 
continued  in  the  possession  of  this  monarch  and  his  de- 
scendants until  die  establishment  of  the  En^h  in  India. 
In  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah  HI.,  who  dim  in  1749,  ILf 
kingdom  was  invaded  br  NadiCfgliMln^^QiUgJy^ 
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way  ms  plundered  of  vut  gams  in  money  and  jewels ;  tfae 
vice-roy»of  the  different  proTinces  revolted,  and  gained  their 
independence  one  after  tne  other,  so  that  the  successors  of 
Mahomed  Shah  possessed  only  the  actual  sovereignty  of 
the  city  of  Delhi  and  a  small  district  around  it.  Between 
1749  and  1760  three  monarchswere  successively  dethroned: 
in  the  latter  year  Shah  Allum  11.  commenced  his  reign  hy 
an  attack  UDon  the  English  in  Bengal,  but,  being  defeated, 
surrenderea  himself  unconditionally.  Upon  this,  Meer 
Caussim,  a  feature  of  the  Englisli,  was  invested  hy  the 
Mogul  with  the  goremment,  as  Soubahdar  of  Boigal, 
B^ar.  and  Orissa,  and  eneu[ed  to  pay  out  of  the  reventlta 
of  those  provinces  twenty-four  lacs  of  rupees  (240,000/.)  an- 
nually to  the  mogul.  Hiis  payment  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
arrear,  and  in  1765  the  Mogul  was  mduced  hy  his  necessi- 
ties, and  in  order  to  secure  payment  of  the  annuity  in  fiiture, 
to  issue  a  phirmaun  granting  to  the  East  India  Company 
what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Dewannee,  empowering 
them  to  collect  and  appropriate  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa.  In  the  fallowing  year,  under  a  httle 
^ntle  compulsion,  the  Mogul  was  induced,  '  hv  way  of 
inaum,  or  free  gift,*  to  assign  to  the  English  the  Northern 
Circars.  From  this  time  the  M(^l  retained  only  a  nomi- 
nal sovereignty ;  he  was  attacked  first  hy  the  Maharattai, 
and  next  hy  the  Rohillas,  who  became  masters  of  the  im- 
perial city  m  1788,  and  put  oat  his  ^es.  After  this  Shah 
Allum  transferred  the  small  remains  of  his  territory  to  some 
French  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Maha  R«^ah,  and  be- 
came a  inrisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Maharattas.  This  state 
of  thin^  continued  until  1803,  when  Lord  Lake,  after  de- 
feating Dowlut  Rao  Scindi^,  took  possession  of  the  city 
and  territory  of  Delhi,  and  assigned  lands  for  the  support 
of  the  Mogul,  thenceforth  entitled  King  of  Delhi.  These 
lands  are  managed  by  British  officers,  and  out  of  the  revenue 
which  they  yield  provision  is  made  tot  the  support  of  the 
numerous  memben  of  the  royal  &mily.  These  payments, 
including  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
^ing,  amount  to  upwards  oi  thirteen  lacaof  rupees(130,000/.) 
ayear. 

The  conseouenoes  of  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
ffovwnment  by  the  British  have  been  highly  ftvonrable  to 
the  inhalHtants.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  forma- 
rulers,  many  of  the  villages  had  found  it  neeesrary  to  unite 
for  their  mutual  protection,  and  by  this  means  the  more 
powerful  were  able  to  set  the  government  at  defiance  as 
r^arded  the  payment  of  taxei^,  while  the  burthen  fell  the 
more  heavily  upon  the  small  and  less  powerfiil  villages. 
When  the  English  first  took  ixissession  of  the  territory 
there  were  about  600  villages  that  had  been  deserted,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  speedily  re-peopled,  and  chiefly 
by4he  old  inhabitants  or  their  descenmnts.  The  restora- 
tion of  some  of  the  antient  canals,  as  already  mentioned, 
has  been  of  s^al  benefit  to  the  people.  When,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clearing  out  of  AU  Merdau  Khan's  canal,  the 
water  was  known  to  oe  approaching  the  city  of  Delhi,  the 
people  went  out  in  awarms  to  hail  it,  calling  down  blessinn 
won  those  whose  exertions  th^  were  thus  benefited. 
Tne  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  indicates  that  their  cir- 
cumstances are  easy;  the  whole  population  is  well  clad, 
which,  in  a  climate  where  clothing  is  not  of  prime  necessity 
as  a  protection  from  the  elements,  is  alime  evidence  of 
prosperity.  Ihe  tenure  of  the  land  has  never  been  inter- 
fered with  by  the  English,  as  in  other  provinces  of  India. 
Settlements  are  made  with  the  village  proprietors  according 
to  immemorial  usage,  and  no  sales  of  land  have  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  possessors  felling  into  arrears.  The 
holders  of  land  are  divided  into  five  classes,  viz.  1.  biswa- 
dats,  or  freeholders,  generally  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  of  villages;  2.  hereditary  oceurants  not  liwCa  to 
qeetment,  answering  to  copyholders  in  Bng^and^^this  dass 
pays  certain  fixed  dues  to  the  hiswadar ;  3.  tenants  at  will 
residing  in  the  villages ;  4.  tenants  at  wiU  not  residiiig  in 
any  village ;  S.  mortgagees.  The  rates  paid  by  each  of  the 
other  classes  to  the  biswadar  have  not  been  ascertained, 
hut  it  is  understood  that  they  are  not  liable  to  fluctuation. 
Hie  land-ievutue  of  the  province  collected  by  the  Com- 
pany's government  in  1829-30  amounted  to  70,54,948  ru- 
pees (705,495/.). 

DELHI,  tlie  capital  of  the  provmoe,  is  'utuated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  28°  41'  N.  let.  and  77°  5'  E. 
long.  According  to  tradition  this  city  was  founded  300 
vcars  before  the  Chnatian  tera  by  Delu.  It  formerly  stood 
on  tlie  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  said  to 


have  covered  a  space  of  twenty  square  miles.  Bcmier. 
whose  account  was  written  in  1663,  fimr  years  alter  tlw 
accession  of  Aurengzebe,  estimated  the  circiunference  at  no 
more  than  three  leagues ;  but  this  included  only  the  part 
within  the  fbrtiftcalions,  and  there  were  several  suburbs, 
which  OTobably  were  not  vCTy  thickly  covered  with  buiW- 
ings.  It  is  known  that  this  capital  was  greatlr  extended  in 
the  course  of  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe  and  M^or  Rennell 
mentions  two  millions  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  wfaicfa 
it  was  said  tooontam  attheendof  theseventeentlicaituiT. 
The  extent  of  the  ruins  seons  to  Justify  in  a  great  degree 
this  estimate.  The  Emperor  Shah  Jehaa  hiult  a  new  ein 
in  1631  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  g&ve  to  it  tltt 
name  of  Shahjehanabad,  which  it  has  not  retained.  Tbii 
is  the  modwn  Delhi,  which  is  about  seven  miles  in  cireaB- 
ference,  snd  surrounded  by  walls  oonstiucted  Isitga  btoeb  i 
of  grey  granite:  several  towers  and  bastions  occur  in  tbe 
walls  at  intervals.  The  city  has  seven  gates  of  freestone, 
and  contains  tbe  Teinains  of  several  fine  palaoea,  the  former 
dwellings  of  ^e  chief  omrahs  of  the  empire,  lliese  pekoes 
are  each  of  considerable  extent,  and  surrounded  by  ht;^ 
walla,  containing  baths,  stabling^,  and  numeriMia  out-build- 
ings. There  are  several  beaubhil  mosques  in  good  pre- 
servation ;  the  largest  of  these,  Ihe  Jummm  IC uqaed.  tm  j 
built  hy  Shah  Jenan,  and  completed  in  six  years.  It  is 
built  of  white  marble  and  red  sandstmw.  Tliere  are  tn 
fine  streets,  one  90  feet  broad  and  1500  yards  long,  ibc 
other  120  feet  wicle  and  a  mile  in  length.  Down  the  middle 
of  the  first  of  these  streets  is  an  aqueduct,  supplied  with 
water  from  AU  Merdan  Khan's  canaL  The  other  slreeis 
are  narrow,  but  contain  many  good  brick  bouses.  The  i 
Mogul's  palace,  built- bv  Shah  Jehan,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  wall  thirn 
feet  high,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference.  Ii  b 
now  used  as  a  bazaar.  The  chief  hall  of  aodienee  'ts  u  j 
open  quadrangular  terrace  of  white  maihle,  richly  onn- 
mentedwith  mosaic  work  and  sculptures  in  relievo;  and 
the  chapel  (tf  Aurengzebe,  also  of  white  marble^  altbouf^ 
small,  is  of  beautiful  workmaasfaip:  altt^tlier  llie  buflding. 
even  in  its  {Resent  n^eet«d  state,  attests  the  magniftecH* 
of  its  fbrmer  oooupants.  Hie  gardens,  which  vera  ftnned 
by  Shah  Jelian,  are  said  to  have  cost  a  erare  of  nqwcs— 
one  million  sterling.  Their  original  diaractcr  has  loag 
been  completely  los^  and  they  now  presoit  the  appeataaec  i 
of  a  small  neat  park,  with  some  charming  gnwes  of  oraoee- 
trees.  Among  tlM  ruins  of  the  antient  ci^  on  tbe  ^niers. 
side  of  the  river  are  some  splendid  mausoleums  in  sud 

K reservation :  those  of  the  Emperors  Humaioun  and  H*- 
omed  Shah,  and  of  Jehanara  B^m,  daughter  of  Sbsi 
Jehan,  are  the  most  remarkable.   One  of  the  most  gne- 
rally  useflil  works  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  in  this  <.n  i 
is  the  well,  excavated  by  great  labour  out  of  the  solid  nd  | 
upon  which  the  Jumma  Musjeed  is  built.   The  water  if  < 
raised  from  a  great  depth  by  complicated  maehiikeiv  to  & 
succession  of  reservoirs^  and  fills  a  pond,  from  wfaidi  tbr 
inhabitante  obtain  a  suuily.   The  principal  wbe^  havis. 
been  broken,  and  the  whole  machinery  out  of  rc^iair,  ii  w 
restored  by  the  Ei^Iish  a  few  years  alter  tbif  obfe^scc 
possession  of  the  city. 

This  city  has  at  various  tunes  undergoDe  great  vieiiii- 
tudes,  having  frequently  been  taken  by  uistile  powefs,  soi 
once,  as  alrrady  mentioned,  wholly  dqiopulated  thrmigfa  tac 
whim  of  tfae  Sultan  Mahomed,  who  removed  the  arhoie  U 
tbe  inhabitants  forcibly  to  Dowistebad,  near  the  middle  J 
the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  close  of  tbe  same  caamn 
Delhi  was  captured  and  plundered  by  Timur,  dunng 
reign  of  Naasir  Ed  Din,  whence  it  would  appear  that  its  po- 
pulation had  returned.  In  1739  tbe  ci^  was  twam  uie: 
and  plundered,  and  pact  of  the  suburbs  bnmeC  hy  Ns^ 
Sluih.  Between  that  period  and  thsoocnpatioii  hf  tbeBr. 
tish,  Delhi  was  taken  m  the  AbdsUae^  Iqr  tha  Tiw  Gaa* 
Ed  Din.  and  twice  by  the  Mahaialtas. 

No  census  of  the  inhabitante  has  been  takm,  but  it 
estimated  that  the  city  contains  a  population  of  SOS.)  -. 
Hiis  place  is  well  situated  fer  canyins  forward  tbe  trk.:^ 
between  the  peninsula  of  India  and  the  countries  v  '■- 
north  and  west;  the  inhabitante  consequently  cxhiae'  < 
considerable  d^ree  of  industry  and  commercial  activ.- 
Cotton-cloths  and  shawls,  fbr  which  last  the  wod  is  hr^'C^ 
from  Cashmere,  are  manufactured  in  tbe  city,  and  c  •  - 
indigo  is  produced  in  the  surrounding  country.  Aecc-c- 
able  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  |flrecious  stonei^  and  at  - . 

black  awl  red  camelians.  /-\/^nT^ 
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Tram  time  to  time  many  endowments  had  been  made  by 
bencTolent  natires  for  providing:  instruction  for  poor  child- 
ran ;  these  endowments  had  nearly  all  been  diverted  from 
their  intended  ol^dct,  and  nothing  could  be  more  unsatia- 
factory  than  the  state  of  education  nmong  the  poorer,  and 
indeed  among  all  except  the  most  wealthy,  inhabitants  of 
Delhi,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  by  the  English  go- 
v-emmenf  in  India  of  a  General  Committee  of  Public  la- 
itruction,  which  was  planned  and  brought  into  opotation 
between  1823  and  1S2S.  A.  college  or  madrissa  was  esta- 
ilislied  by  this  committee,  and  ftinds  were  assigned  for  its 
mpport  by  the  central  government,  in  addition  to  which  a 
ium  equal  to  17,000^.  was  presented  to  the  coU^  by  Na- 
xauh  IsIamaid<>od-I>owIab,  late  minister  of  the  king  of 
3ude.  In  addition  to  this  establishment,  it  appears  that  in 
Tune,  1827,  there  had  been  opened  247  schoola  in  Delhi 
Liid  its  immediate  vicinity  for  the  instruction  of  poor  child- 
-en.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  collie,  which  in  1829 
vas  162,  had  increased  in  the  Mlomng  yatr  to  267.  Hxm 
eoently  another  sehool  has  been  instituted,  at  which  die 
ihildren  of  the  native  j^ntry  are  taught  the  En|^ish  lan- 
piage,  and  as  many  as  68  scholars  attended  in  the  first 
ear  of  its  establishmenL 

Delhi  is  distant  from  Calcutta,  by  the  Birbhoom  road, 
i56  miles;  from  Bomb»y.  by  Ahmedabad  and  Ajmaer,  880 
niles ;  from  Madras,  by  EllichpcM«,  1 275  miles :  from  Agta, 
1 7  miles ;  from  Benares,  496  miles ;  fiNHD  Jjahore,  386 
niles;  from  Oude,  364  miles;  and  from' Seringapatam, 
321  miles ;  all  travelling  distances. 

(RenneU's  Memoir  of  a  Map  ofHinduttan;  Mill's  Hit- 
ory  of  Britith  India ;  Reportt  cf  Committee*  qf  Lordt  <utd 
yommoTis  on  the  Affairt  of  India,  1830,  1831,  and  1832.) 

DELIAN  PROBLEM.  [Duplication.] 

DELILLE,  JACQUES,  was  bom  at  Auvemie  in  the 
'ear  1 738,  and  educ^ed  at  Paris  at  the  College  de  Lisieux. 
?o-7Brty  compelled  him  to  accept  the  office  <n  subordinate 
eacher  at  the  Coll^  de  Beanvais ;  but  be  was  soon  raised 
o  the  rank  of  professor  of  humanity  in  the  college  of 
Vmiens.  While  holding  this  office  he  commenced  a  trans- 
ation  of  Virgil's  Georgics.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
ippointed  professor  at  the  Colldge  de  la  Marche.  He  now 
icgan  to  be  known  as  a  poet,  and  several  of  bis  pieces  at- 
ained  celebrity,  particularly  an  epistle  to  M.  Laurent 
lut  it  was  the  publication  of  bis  Georgics  that  raised 
lim  to  distinction,  a  work  to  whioh  he  was  urged  by  Racine, 
The  public  read  this  translation  with  enthusiasm,  and 
hought  that  the  French  language  was  capable  of  repre- 
onting  all  the  beauties  of  antvquity.  Envy,  notwithstand- 
ng,  appeared  here  and  there ;  and  <dd  fbrgotten  poets  wen 
Iragged  from  oblivion,  that  thai  works  mi^t  be  lauded 
it  the  expense  of  M.  Delille's  reputation.  In  1774  the 
tuthor  was  elected  a  member  of  tne  Academic,  and  soon 
kfter  published  his  celebrated  poem  *  Les  Jardins.*  The 
wpiilarity  of  this  work  does  not  seem  to  have  been  equal 
o  that  of  the  Georgics. 

Delille  accompanied  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier  on  his  em- 
>as8y  to  Constantinople,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
he;  Athens.  It  was  on  this  tour  that  be  composed  his 
loem  '  L'lmag^natioiu'  On  hu  return  to  Paris  he  became 
irofesaor  of  Belles-lettres  at  the  university,  and  of  Latin 
)oetry  at  the  College  de  France.  He  was  unfortunate 
mough  to  lose  ^  his  property  by  the  Revolution.  At  the 
slebration  of  the  Fete  de  I'Etre  Supreme,  which  took 
>lace  during  the  Reign  of  Tenor,  Robespierre  demanded 
>f  Delille  an  ode  fat  ue  oeeaumL  The  poet,  finding  re- 
bsal  was  of  no  ns^  astmished  Robeq»ierre  b]^wIiting  a 
Hthyrankbic  poem  on  the  immortali^  tff  the  soal,  wherein 
le  warmly  supported  that  doctrine.  The  troubles  of  the 
apital  induced  him,  in  1794,  to  leave  Paris  for  St  Dies, 
^nd  subsequently  to  retire  to  Switzerland,  where  the 
;overnment  of  Berne  made  him  a  citixen.  Here  he  finished 
lis  '  Homme  des  Champs'  and  '  Lea  Trois  R^nes  de  la 
Mature.'  He  afterwards  visited  London,  where  he  trans- 
ated  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost'  In  1801  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  died,  universally  r^retted,  in  1813. 

Delille  is  one  of  those  poets  who  will  always  be  honoured 
!iy  posterity;  he  reformed  the  language,  and  wrote  verse 
with  an  ease  and  eteeance  befbre  unknown.  Those  who 
feol  pleasure  in  faeani^  the  Alexandrine  verse  must  be 
pleased  (as  &r  as  strueture  goes)  with  the  didactic  poems 
''f  Delille.  Nothhig  can  be  conceived  more  smooth  and 
easy  tluui  the  flowii^  of  his  lines ;  and  even  when  he 
wntea  in  &  maMare  more  irregular,  as  in  *  La  Conversa- 


tim,*  die  same  correctness  is  so  carefully  attended  to,  that 
a  pel  son  of  the  slightest  ear  may  read  him  aloud  without 
onre  hesitating  as  to  the  place  where  the  ctBsura  lies.  Tc 
say  he  was  a  poet  of  great  imagination  would  be  gtung  too 
for ;  but  ho  is  entitled  to  h^;her  praise  than  that  m  a  mere 
verse-maker.  His  images,  as  well  as  bis  lines,  are  often 
exceedingly  elegant:  we  may  instance  an  eiqtresBion  in 
*  Les  Jardins,'  where,  after  observing  that  the  beauty  of 
hit  BulgeGt  ought  to  inspire  him,  he  says — 

DMtt)iileundanO«tJe  teliiiiniiDOB  luigaga.' 

His  *  Conversation'  is  an  amusing  poem ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
Theophrastus  in  verse,  portraying  the  different  sorts  of 
persons  who  figure  in  conversation.   It  has,  however,  tlie 
fbult  of  most  works  that  treat  of  characteristics— the  per 
sobs  who  appear  in  it  are  personified  abstoactions,  ins^>^ 
of  individuals  as  they  appear  in  nature. 

DELIQUESCBNGE,  the  change  of  form  which  certain 
bodies  undei^  from  solid  to  fluid  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
and  absorbing  nuMsture  from  it 

There  are  many  substanoee  which  partake  of  this  pro- 
perty :  amone  the  mote  remarkable  are  potash,  carbonate 
of  potash,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  nitrate  of  copper;  all 
these  will  in  a  short  time  attract  sufficient  water  from  the 
air  to  become  fluid  in  it  Other  saline  bodks  are  deli- 
quescent only  in  moist  air,  suoh  as  common  salt  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia. 

Certain  deliquesoent  salts,  and  more  especially  chloride 
of  calcium,  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  drying  gaseous 
bodies  which  are  the  subject  of  experiment. 

DEUSLE,  WILLIAM,  a  French  geographer  of  great 
Celebris  in  his  own  day,  was  bom  at  rari%  in  1675.  His 
inclination  for  the  pursuit  in  which  he  afterwards  became 
so  eminent,  was  duplayed  at  an  earW  age.  and  he  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of  constructing  maps 
before  ha  was  nine  years  idd.  This  taste  was  induced  and 
careftilly  cultivated  by  his  ibther,  who  appears  to  have 
been  also  mucb  devoted  to  geographical  and  astronomical 
DursuitB. 

In  1699  he  published  a  map  of  the  world,  which,  with 
other  maps  and  dissertations  on  geography,  led  to  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1702 ; 
and  a  little  afterwards  he  was  appointed  geographer  to  the 
king,  with  a  pension.  Indeed  several  of  his  works  were 
written  for  the  use  of  his  royal  pupil,  in  the  course  of 
instruction  which  ha  condescended  to  receive  from  Delisle. 

Delisle*s  celebrity  was  not  only  so  great  in  bis  own 
country  that  no  work  history  or  txavn  ms  considered 
cnnpMe  without  h^  mapSj  but  it  exttaded  aU  over  Europe. 
He  had  several  flatteiing  invitations  from  the  monarobs  of 
other  countries  to  remove  to  their  cemtals ;  and  Peter  the 
Great  paid  him  a  personal  visit  at  Paris,  to  attempt  to 
induce  him  to  go  to  Russia.  All  these  offers  he  rejected, 
but  he  gave  Peter  an  excellent  series  of  mffps  of  his  im- 
mense dominions.  Fontenelle,  in  his  'Eloge,*  says  that 
the  geographer  knew  their  Umite  better  tbau  their  owner 
did  himself;  and  it  was  probably  the  respect  entertainea 
for  him  by  the  Czar  that  led  to  his  brother  Joseph  being 
appointed  to  take  chai^  of  the  observatory  at  Petersburg 
with  a  very  considerable  salary. 

In  1726,  Delisle  died  of  apoplexy,  aged  51.  The  most 
valuable  of  his  writings  mav  be  seen  in  tne  Memtars  of  the 
French  Academy ;  but  any  listof  them  is  unnecessarybere. 

DELISLE.  JOSEPH  NICOLAS,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding  gec^rapher,  was  trained  in  the  same  school, 
and  b^me  very  eminent  in  the  same  pursuits.  He  was 
born  in  1688. 

His  published  labours  commenced  with  an  excellent 
observation  of  the  great  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1 706, 
when  he  was  only  18  years  of  ;  and  in  1714  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Academy,  in  the  section  of  astro- 
nomy. In  1724  be  visited  England,  and  at  the  recom-i 
mendation  of  Newton  and  Halley,  by  both  of  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  ou  the  foreign  list.  In  1 726,  the  year  in  which  his 
brother  died,  he  was  appointed  ostronon^  to  the  Csar 
Peter,  a  aitnation  which  ne  retained  21  years,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  on  account  of  his  health.  He  was  then 
^)pointed  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Royal  College  of 
France,  which  he  held  many  years.  Amongst  bi^  pupibi 
were  Lalande  and  Messier. 

He  died  in  I76S,  at  the  age  of  80;  having  publisliad. 
besides  his  *  History  of  Astronot^^i^geYpJil-  'tt^MfejiJie 
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Jen  than  44  p^n  in  the  ■  Memom  vt  fiie  AanSiBmf*  and 
Mraral  other  duiertations  eUewhere. 

DELOS  (A4X«c)t  annall  island  of  the  Archipelago,  one 
of  the  group  cBlled  Cyclades,  liss  in  the  atrait  between 
Mycone  and  Rhenea.  According  to  the  poetic  tradition, 
it  was  originall;  a  floating  island.  (Strabo,  p.  485.)  It  had 
several  antient  names,  as  Ortygia,  Cynthia,  and  Asleria. 
It  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  there. 
His  temple  and  that  of  his  mother,  Latona,  were  in  the 
town,  which  was  built  on  a  little  plain  on  the  west  side  of 
ihe  island,  at  the  fbot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  called  Gynthus. 
(Strabo,  p.  489.)  The  river  Inopns  ran  into  the  sea  to  the 
wrath  of  tiie  town ;  and  in  the  aaored  ineloiure  was  a  di- 
minutive dreuhu:  lake,  called  the  rpojcofid^c  Xffmi.  (Herod, 
ii.,  170;  Toumefort,  Voyoge  du  Levant,  torn,  i.,  p.  291), 
fol.)  DeloB  was  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  lonians  in  the 
time  of  Homer;  and  athletic  sports,  with  dancing  and 
singing,  were  carried  on  there  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Thu- 
cydid.  iii.,  104.)  Polycrates,  of  Samos,  consecrated  the 
adjoining  island,  Rhenea,  to  the  Ddian  Crod,  and  joined  it 
to  Delos  by  a  chain.  Delos  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  PeiBistrBtus,  'and  then  a  partial 
purification  of  the  island  took  place  by  the  removal  of  the 
tombs  which  were  within  sight  of  the  temple.  In  the  year 
436  B.C.  a  complete  purification  of  Delos  was  made  by  the 
Athenians;  all  the  tombs  there  were  removed,  and  it  was 
proclaimed  that  no  one  should  diencefiirUi  die  «  be  bom 
in  the  island,  hut  that  all  persons  likely  to  die  or  bring 
fbrth  should  be  salt  over  to  Rhenea.  (Thucyd.i.8,iii,104.) 
Tht  Athenian!  instituted  at  Delos  a  ftsiival,  which  returned 
at  the  banning  of  every  fifth  year,  called  the  Delia,  and 
sent  thither  annually  a  sacred  vessel,  called  the  Theoris,  in 
commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  Athens  by  Theseus  from 
the  Cretan  tribute.  (Plat.  i^WtN  p.  58.  A.)  The  Persians 
regarded  Delos  with  so  much  veneration,  that  when  they 
were  sailing  to  Euboca,  in  490  b.c.,  they  would  not  land 
there,  but  sent  to  offer  a  most  sumptuous  saerifloe  to  the 
Delian  Apollo.  (Herod,  vi.,  97.)  It  was  probably  on  ao- 
caunt  of  the  respect  which  all  parties  paid  to  this  temple 
that  the  Athenians  selected  it  as  the  depository  of  the 
tribute  which  they  ccdlected  from  their  allies  after  the 
Persian  war.  (Thucyd.  1, 96.)  In  4M  a.  c.  the  Athenians 
removed  the  whole  popnlatum  of  Debw  to  Adramyttinm, 
where  they  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the  satrap  Phamaces 
(Thucyd.  v.,  1),  and  where  many  of  them  were  afterwards 
treacherously  massacrBd  by  the  Persians,  (lliuf^d.  viii, 
108.)  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  l^Hummius,  Delos 
succeeded  to  the  commerce  of  that  city,  and  was  for  a  time 
voy  flourishing;  but  the  generals  of  Mithridates  having 
landed  there  in  the  war  Iwtween  that  monarch  and  the 
Romans,  the  island  was  laid  waste  by  thenit  and  remained 
in  a  state  of  great  desolation.  (Strabo.  p.  486.)  In  the 
dajrs  of  their  prosperity  the  Delians  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive dave-trade  with  Cilicia,  and  thousands  of  slaves 
were  landed  and  sold  in  a  single  day.  (Strabo,  p.  668.) 
The  modem  names  of  this  little  island  are  Delo,  Deli.  Dili, 
and  SdilU.  It  is  little  more  than  a  mass  dhm  roek 
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DELPHI,  now  called  CASTRI,  the  name  of  a  people 
•and  a  town  of  Phocis,  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of  ApoUo. 
Its  original  name  was  Pytho ;  and  Homer  does  not  ceiII  it 
by  its  more  modem  appellation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  cavern  whence  the  prophetic  .vapoiu' 
issued,  or  from  the  serpent  which  Apollo  slew  there. 
(Hesych.,  AcX^-fi^pa,  tai  i  Iv  AfX^I;  jpojnw.)  From  the 
descnpti(m  which  Strabo  gives  of  the  cavern  (p.  419,  Avraav 
roTXov  card  ^&Bm^  oh  ^oXd  ffrpiirro/Mn'),  and  from  thehct  that 
Delphi  was  called  the  navel  of  the  earth,  it  should  seem 
that  Uie  ftoner  derivation  is  ^ferable.  There  was  a 
l^end  that  two  eaeles,  sent  by  Jupiter  from  the  eas>  and 
west,  met  at  Delphi;  and  in  the  temple  was  a  stone 
adorned  with  two  golden  eagles,  and  other  devices,  which 
was  c&Ued  the  nav3  stone  ■  representations  of  this  may  be 
sera  on  many  antient  monnments;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 


bas-relief  representing  the  combat  between  Apollo  ad 

Hneules  for  the  DeTphis  tripod.  (Bekkes's  Augmtem, 
t  i.,  pL  5.)  The  oracles  were  delivered  by  a  priesteos,  wbo 
sat  upon  a  tripod  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and 
who,  having  exhaled  the  vapour,  pronounced  some  prophecy 
in  verse  or  prose :  if  in  prose,  it  was  afterwards  set  to  vcor 
by  the  poets  attached  to  the  temple.  The  oracle  is  said  ti 
have  been  su^ested  by  the  effects  prodwad  by  the  vapm 
upon  some  goats  and  the  man  who  attended  them.  (Fu- 
san.  PAoc  5.)  The  great  reputation  (tf  the  Delphian  otade 
made  it  the  richest  shiine  in  Greece,  as  every  peaon  who 
was  satisfied  with  the  zespwue  he  obtained  made  ajpunt  o/ 
ofoing  some  costly  donation  to  the  tem^  The  fim 
stone  temple  at  Delphi  was  built  Tm^bomoM  and  Aga- 
modes :  this  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  B.  c.  548.  a  new 
one  was  built  by  the  Amphic^ons  man  the  proceed*  of  a 
voluntary  subscription,  to  which  even  Amasia,  tbe  king  of 
Egypt,  laisely  «>ntribttted.  The  Alcmcaonida,  who  cod- 
tracted  to  build  it,  very  liberally  substituted  Parian  maride 
in  the  frtrnt  of  the  building  for  the  common  stme  of  whicii 
they  had  undertaken  to  const ruct  the  edifice.  (Herod,  il, 
180.  V.  62.)  The  wealth  of  Delphi  naturally  attracted 
plunderers.  The  P^sians  under  Xerxes  made  an  unsue- 
cesful  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  treasures  f^-^imniBnJ 
there.  (Hwud.  viii.,  37.)  The  Phocian  leaders  m  tbe 
saored  war  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  them  as  a  Amd 
f<nr  the  payment  of  their  meroenanes  (Strabo»  p.  421) ;  tn^ 
Breonus,  the  Gallic  king^  sabaeaueatly  carried  off  tbe 
greats  of  the  offieringt  whicii  nDudned.  (Stnbo^ 
p.  188.)  [BxEMNnsO  There  were  however  itiU  some  ol^ceu 
for  the  rapacity  of  Nero,  who  carried  off  600  bnmve  statues 
at  onoe.  (Pausan.  Phoc.  5.)  The  city  of  Delphi,  wbich 
was  the  largest  in  Phocis  (Pausan.  Phoc  34)>  was  situated 
on  an  elevation,  sixteen  stadia  m  circumference,  at  the  foot 
of  the  south  side  of  Parnassus  (Strabo,  p.  418);  and  as 
the  fiicus  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  the  seat  of  the  most 
celebrated  oracle  in  Greece,  it  naturally  became  populous 
and  wealthy.  The  population  consisted  of  Dorians,  who 
formed  the  privil^;ed  class,  and  of  the  descendants  of  the 
bondsmen  of  the  teinple.  The  constitution  was  cnginaUy 
monarchical  (Miiller,  Dor.  iii.,  6,  i  10) ;  the  kinga  were  also 
called  Prytanes.  (Miiller,  iiL.  8,  $  3.)  The  Dorian  families 
made  an  oligarchy,  ftnm  whidi  the  prieata.  the  Pythiin 
court  ofjustio^  ana  a  limited  senate^  imeehoauL  (MuUer, 
iii.,  9,  $  17.)  Delphi  was^  from  very  eady  tine^  the  ren- 
doivouB  of  tn  important  fodenl  \aaim,  oraiuhie^miy,  the 
organiatwn  of  whudi  is  attribnted  In'  Stnbo^  p.  430,  to 
Aerisius.  <  Thidwall,  fii^K;  G^vmi^  tcL  i,  p.  976.) 


Bntiih  Hiuram,  AMnlOn.  SOtw.  Wi^tt^gnlM. 

DBLPHIA,  a  v^table  alkali,  which  exiita  combmed 
with  malic  acid,  forming  malate  of  delphia  in  Uw  aeeds  af 
the  ds^pfttmtos  ttapintagriat  or  stavesaere. 

The  pn^ties  Mdelphia  are  that  it  i«  a  ccyitalliDe  powds, 
which  beoomea  opaque  by  drying;  It  ia  TUtitkf  inaonUe  is 
water,  but  cMnmunicatM  its  ptirnliar  taste  to  it.  It  dii> 
solves  readily  in  alcohol  and  Mher,  and,  on  the  <if 
the  solutions,  the  delphia  is  deposited  in  floe^  It  is  »■ 
luble  also  in  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 

With  acids  it  forms  neutral  salts,  whicdi  are  oryitaUisabla 
and  have  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste ;  they  an  bovever  but  little 
known,  and  delphia  itself  has  not  been  analysed.  Like  ibe 
other  alkalis  of  this  dan,  there  can  however  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  cMimposed  of  hydrwen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  asote- 

DELPHIJJa'PTBRUS.  [Whaj.es.3 

DELPHrNIUM,  an  extensive  genus  of  tbe  Ranancob- 
ceous  order,  cMsisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbaceom 
plants,  with  irregular  spurred  flowers,  the  colours  of  whidi 
ace  often  of  the  most  Tifid  blue.  They  are  very  neariy  albed 
to  Aamitcs,  ftom  which  they  diflisr  merely  in  their  upps 
aepal  being  hngthoned  at  the  base  into  a  spur  insleadof 
at  the  back  into  a  helmet,  and  hi  the  petala  haviiw  no  ipc; 
at  all,  but  being  d^rmed  stalked  bodka  alto(etlier 
ferent  in  form,  and  often  m  ooloor,  fron  tbe  eerieli 

The  species'  abound  in  the  tempmte  parts  oft&nortnm 
hemisphere,  and  are  often  eulttvated  in  mrdspa  nader  the 
name  of  Larksp^  Dl^«99ffbflkji@I^S  kioii  « 
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Delphinium  Consolida,  a  hardy  annual,  of  which  many 
rarieties  are  known  as  Rocket  Larkspurs,  D.  Barlowii.  a 
taagniflcent  double-flowered  perennial  hybrid,  and  the  Bee 
lArkspurs,  consisting  of  D.  grandiflorum,  Sibiricum,  Chi- 
nense,  mesoleucum,  and  many  more.  These  latter  derive 
their  name  from  a  striking  resemblance  on  the  part  of  the 
petals  to  the  hUck  hody  of  a  humble  bee  covered  with 
yellow  hairs ;  the  bead  and  legs  of  the  insect  being  sup- 
posed  to  be  immersed  in  the  cup  of  the  flower. 

The  only  species  that  has  been  applied  to  any  usefhl 
purpose  is  utavesacre,  D.  Staphisagna,  an  annual  inha- 
biting the  warmer  countries  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It 
has  an  upright  branched  stem,  about  two  fbet  high,  co- 
vered all  over  with  close  velvety  down,  and  generally  of 
a  greenish  purple  Aolour.  Its  lower  leaves  are  round,  on 
lung  stalks,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  divided  into  five, 
seven,  or  nine  deep  lobes  of  an  oval  or  lanceolate  figure ; 
they  are  sharp-pointed,  and  either  undivided  or  cut  into  a 
few  lateral  incisions ;  on  the  upper  side  they  are  deep  green 
and  almost  smooth;  on  the  under,  tbey  are  paler  and 
velvety.  The  flowers  are  a  dull  greyish  green,  arranged  in 
a  lax  spike  at  the  extremity  or  the  lamiflcationa  oi  the 
stem ;  their  stalk  is  short  ana  velvety,  and  has  three  linear 
short  bracts.  The  sepals  are  green  and  velvety  extemally. 
vith  a  short  spur  curved  downwards.  Hie  fimr  petals  are 
separate  from  each  other  and  smooth ;  the  two  upper  are 
ovul,  and  rather  long ;  the  two  lowec  have  short  stalks*  and 
a  rounded,  irregular,  toothletted  limb.  The  fruit  is  com- 
posed of  three  woolly  capsules  filled  with  gi^iah  irregu- 
larly-trianzular  compressed  very  acrid  bit^  seeds. 

DELPHI'NIUM  STAPHISA'GRIA.  a  biennial  plant. 
Stavesacre  seeds  are  not  now  used  internally:  when  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  they  cause  vomitings  purging,  and 
local  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and  th^  may  even  produce 
serious  general  effects.  When  powderedi,  they  are  employed 
extemaJly  for  the  destruction  of  lice,  or  thev  are  diuolved 
in  vinegar  and  made  into  an  ointment,  whicn  is  employed 
for  the  cure  of  scabies,  which  it  is  said  to  effect  in  seven 
or  eight  days,  and  whidi  has  found  fiivour  in  the  eves 
some  persons,  as  it  does  not  stain  the  linen,  nor  has  toe  nn* 
pleasant  smell  of  sulphur.  Its  external  applioaticu  to  ab- 
raded surihees  is  not  free  from  dan^.  The  only  case 
in  which  its  employment  is  justifiable  is.  not  to  remove,  but 
cause  revulsion  of,  the  cutaneous  eruption,  when,  by  its- 
sudden  drjring  up,  the  iutemal  organs  are  oppressed,  as,  Uke 
most  ranunculaceous  plants,  it  causes  acute  inflammation 
and  pustulation  of  the  skin.  It  contains  an  alkaloid,  del- 
phia,  which  is  soluble  in  alediol  and  stbar,  and  which 
fttrms  salts  with  acids. 
DELPHINORHYNCHUS.  [Whalms.] 
DELPHI'NUS.  [Whai.es.] 

DELPHI'NtlS  (the  Dolphin),  one  of  the  old  Greek 
constellations,  referred  to  the  ^le  of  Amphitrite  and  to 
that  of  Arion.  It  succeeds  Aquila  in  the  heavens,  wd  its 
principal  cluster  comes  on  the  meridian  about  three  quarters 
i;f  an  hour  later  than  the  principal  star  (a)  of  the  latteiiand 
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DE{.TA,  the  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabct.  It  was  originally  given  by  the  Greeks  to  tbat  part 
of  Lower  Egypt  which,  being  comprised  between  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  Nile  and  the  sea,  had  a  triangular 
form,  somewhat  resembling  the  Greek  letter  A.  The  same 
name  has  since  been  extended  to  all  those  alluvial  tracu  of 
the  mouths  of  great  rivers  which,  like  the  Nile,  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  by  two  or  more  diverging  branches, 
though  the  spaces  cucumscnbed  by  these  luwicnes  and  the 
sea-line  have,  in  many  cases,  very  little  of  the  triangular 
fi>rm. 

Of  the  different  dreumstances  which  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  deltas  two  are  essential :  first,  the  river,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  must  open  out  or  spread  sufficiently 
to  have  the  motion  of  its  waters  considerably  retarded ;  and 
secondly,  it  must  either  be  habitually  or  periodically  chared 
with  fine  dethlal  matter,  which  it  deposits  when  its  motbn 
is  diminished  or  its  progress  checked. 

The  operative  process  of  formation  varies  in  difi'erent 
cases:  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  general. 

Whenever,  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains  in  tropical 
countries,  or  sudden  thaws  in  more  northern  climes,  rivers 
become  greatly  and  rapidly  swelled,  their  chaunels  can  no 
longer  contain  then^  and  they  therofine  overflow  die  low- 
lands at  their  embouchures  to  a  praater  or  Iw  extent.  The 
waters  thus  spread  out  have  their  velocity  diminished,  and 
hence  let  fall  the  fine  dethtal  matter  with  which  they  are 
charged.  This  detritus,  though  it  covers  the  whole  of  the 
inundated  surface,  does  not  form  in  all  ports  a  stratum  of 
equal  thickness.  Every  deviation  from  horizontality  in  the 
inundated  land  produces  a  particular  and  corresponding 
current  in  the  moving  maiis  of  waters.  Every  tree,  hillock, 
stone,  or  other  obstruction,  causes  an  eddy,  and  the  natural 
result  of  these  various  cm-rents  and  eddies  is  to  distribute 
the  sediment  unequally  over  the  bottom.  When  the  waters 
begin  to  subside,  some  portions  of  the  land  are  uncovered 
before  the  rest,  fimuiug.  as  it  were,  a  number  of  islanib. 
The  water  continuing  to  run  off  between  these^  deepens  the 
hollows  still  more,  so  that  when  the  inundation  has  all  run 
dl^  the  whole  space  is  mote  uneven  than  it  was  before,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  inoipient  dianuels.  The  floods  of 
the  sncceeding  years  inorease  the  effect,  until,  in  course  of 
time,  the  highest  parts  are  so  raised,  and  the  intevening 
channels  so  deeply  excavated,  that  the  latter  constitute  per- 
manent branches  of  the  rivor.  and  a  delta  is  formed. 

An  inundation  however  is  not  always  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  a  delta.  If  the  mouth  of  a  river  be  large,  a 
delta  may  be  formed  by  another  process.  Thus,  when  the 
river  is  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  it  is  found  that  the 
middle  of  the  stream  is  the  most  loaded,  because  its  rapiditv 
is  there  greatest ;  hence,  when  that  rapidity  is  diminished, 
as  it  is  of  necessity  on  reaching  the  wide  mouth,  or  sstuary, 
a  central  deposit  is  formed,  which  in  time  rises  above  the 
surface  and  becomes  an  island,  dividing  the  stream  into  two 
branches.  Everv  succeeding  flood  brings  a  fresh  tribute  to 
the  island,  which  increases  seaward;  for  while  the  upper 
end  is  abraded  by  the  impin^iig  of  the  main  stream,  were 
is  a  dead  water  immediately  in  f^nt  of  the  lower  part  where 
fresh  detritus  continually  subsides.  Nor  does  the  island 
increase  merely  in  length :  it  also  acquires  breadth,  the  two 
branches  of  the  streams  diverging  more  as  they  advance. 
Hence  the  alluvial  island  acquires  something  of  a  trian- 
gular form.  If  the  river  he  large,  the  lateral  branches  will 
he  disposed  each  to  fi)rm  a  minor  delta  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  main  stream  did.  Thus  new  branches  are 
formed,  some  of  which  convei^  towards  the  prolongation 
of  the  line  of  the  main  trunk.  The  unnonties  of  the  del- 
toid branches  also  drive  their  currents,  m  some  places, 
back  upon  the  isluid,  in  whiohtfitte  its  loose  texture  bang 
fiivourable  to  abrasion,  indentations  am  easily  mads^  aiu 
finally  channels  cut  through,  dividing  it  into  two  or  more. 
F>om  these  operations,  simply  or  combined,  the  alluvial 
tract  is  frequently  intersected  by  a  great  many  deltoidsl 
branches,  dividing  the  whole  into  what,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, may  be  termed  deltoid  islands.  Such  deltas, 
however,  can  hardly  be  formed  upon  coasts  subject  to  tides ; 
they  almost  exclusively  occur  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  dis- 
emboguing into  lakes  or  tideless  seas.  The  numerous 
banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  would  soon  rise  lote 
islands,  and  a  delta  would  be  fiumed,  wen  it  not  in  tH 
effect  pf  the  tides. 

In  some  cases,  deltas  owe  tlieir  formation  almost  wholly 

to  the  nature  and  direction  of  iha  currents  of  thtf.ocevh  the 
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ocm  vaA  nature  of  its  bed  in  the  neighliourhood  of  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  prevalent  vinds  and  tides,  &c.  In 
almost  all  eases  these  circumstances  greatly  modify  their 
fcrm  and  extent  and  nature.  Some  deltas  are  yei7  exten- 
sive ;  some  are  sterile,  while  others  are  hi^ly  fertile,  such 
as  the  delta  of  the  Nile;  some  are  thickly  wooded,  such  as 
the  delta  of  the  Gan^;  some  are  swampy,  as  the  delta  of 
the  Mississipi,  &o.  VFith  r^^ard  to  the  bnmches  which 
inclose  or  intersect  them,  there  is  also  much  varie^,  both 
as  to  their  total  number,  and  &e  number  and  ntustion  of 
audi  among  them  as  are  navigable.  Sometimes  the  two 
outer  or  deltoid  Imaiches  of  the  river  are  the  laqw ;  some- 
times one  only  is  navigable,  and  that  may  be  in  the  middle 
or  on  either  side»  and  sometimes  many  an  navigable ;  thus 
the  delta  of  the  Wolga  has  sixty-five  channels,  eight  of 
which  are  navigable ;  the  Orinoco  fifty,  of  which  seven  are 
navigable.  The  Danube  has  five  navigablo  mouths,  and 
the  Nile  at  present  only  two 

Deltas  are  formed  not  only  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  which 
disembogue  into  the  sea,  but  sometimes  at  the  confluence 
of  tributary  streams,  with  their  recij^ients,  as  is  seen  in  many 
rivers  of  America;  such  as  the  Rio  Bianco  and  the  Rio 
Jupura,  which  respectively  enter  by  a  great  number  of 
branches  into  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Manmon,  or  river  of 
Amazons.  Rivers  entering  lakes  also,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  form  deltas  at  their  mouths. 

Some  deltas  are  atilt  in  progress  of  fimnation ;  others 
baxe  been  obliterated  by  vanons  causes,  and  all  are,  more 
or  less,  unde^ing  different  modifications. 

Hie  principal  deltas  of  Europe  are  those  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Po.  Many  other  rivers,  however, 
form  deltas,  such  as  the  Ebro,  the  Vistul^  the  Neva,  the 
Dwina,  the  Don,  &c.  The  delta  of  the  Rhine  has  bfsen,  as 
it  were,  obhterated  by  the  irruption  of  the  Zuydersee, 
though  the  whole  of  Holland  is  a  formation  of  deltoid 
islands,  created  by  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the  Rhine, 
theMeuse,  and  the  Scheldt.  The  deltoid  fixm  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Petchora  is  no  longer  recognizable  in  Hm  group  of 
islands  at  its  embouchure. 

In  Asia,  the  principal  deltas  are  those  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Indus,  the  Irrawaddv,  the  Gavoy,  ftte  Euphrates,  the  Oural, 
the  Lena,  and  the  itolima. 

The  Wolga,  before  entering  the  Caspian,  is  splits  as  we 
have  said,  into  innumerable  branches ;  but  the  space  which 
they  inclose,  in  strictness,  bean  4itUe  resemblance  to  a 
delta. 

In  Africa,  the  Nile  and  the  Niger ;  and 

In  America,  the  Mississipi  and  the  Orinoco  form  the 
principal  deltas. 

DELU'C.  JEAN  ANDRE',  was  bom  at  Geneva,  1727. 
His  fbther,  Fran9ois  Deluc,  was  a  watch  manufacturer,  not 
only  skilftil  in  his  trade  but  conversant  with  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  a  writer  upon  religious  and  political  mat- 
ters. His  son  also  took  part  in  the  disputes  between  the 
n^atif^  and  the  reprSsentans,  or  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties,  of  his  native  republic,  to  the  latter  of  which  he  he- 
longed,  and  he  was  sent,  in  1768,  by  his  fhUow  representa- 
tives to  Paris  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  Duke  of  Choi* 
seiU,  the  prime  minuter  m  France.  On  bis  return  in  1770 
he  was  nuule  a  member  of  the  legislative  council,  but  not 
long  afterwards  he  left  Geneva  and  its  politics  for  Eng- 
land, to  devote  fannself  entirely  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  had, 
from  an  eariy  age,  applied  tu  the  study  of  geolo^,  and  had 
made  excursions  in  the  Alps,  while  his  brother  investigated 
the  mountainsof  Italy  for  the  sameobject.  His  own  words 
best  explain  his  purpose:  '  Hy  brother  and  I  entered 
together  upon  our  geological  career,  wliile  I  yet  lived  at 
Geneva,  and  after  a.  certain  period  we  came  to  a  first  con- 
clusion, which  from  that  time  has  been  our  guide,  namely, 
that  an  essential  distinction  was  to  he  made  among  the  va- 
rious phenomena  which  the  surlhce  of  the  earth  exhibits, 
with  respect  to  their  rauses,  by  determining  as  to  each  of 
them  whether  the  causes  which  have  produced  it  are  still  in 
action,  or  have,  at  some  epoch,  ceased  to  act  .  .  .  Continu- 
ing our  observations,  we  came  at  length  to  a  conviction  that 
the  finmation  oi  oar  continents,  with  r^ard  both  to  their 
composition  and  general  form,  as  well  as  their  existence 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  be  ascribed  to  causes  no 
longer  in  action  on  our  globe,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
eflbcts  of  the  still-existing  causes  have  been  limited  to  a 
modification  of  that  original  state.  After  having  quitted 
Geneva,  I  continued  my  observations  in  various  oountries. 
waAmoro  partianlntr  on  the  sm coast;  my  brodier  like- 


wise pursued  hiSj  and  we  communicated  our  remarks  Vj 
each  oiher.  I  saw  ^e  nosslbility  of  determining,  by  ilie 
action  of  actual  causes,  what  had  been  the  state  of  our  con- 
tinents at  their  birth,  and  also  the  possibility  of  determining 
the  time  elapsed  since  that  period.  I  then  wrote  my  fira 
geological  work,  **  Lettres  Pnysiques  et  Morales  sur  I'lLt- 
toire  de  la  Terre  et  de  I'Homme,"  8vo.  La  Haye,  i;7c-' 
These  letters  were  addressed  to  Queen  Charlotte,  consort  of 
George  IIL,  who  appointed  Deluc  her  reader ;  they  relate 
only  to  the  Alps  of  Switzerland ;  hut  in  the  fiaUowing  year 
appeared  a  continnation  of  the  work,  under  the  same  title, 
ineludii^  Delnc*8  travels  throu^  Rhenish  Qennany.  Ha 
never,  Kiedand,  Holland,  Bebiuin,  &c  in  6  thick  vuk 
five.  These  letters  are  not  merely  scientific  treatises ;  tht^ 
ere  also  descriptive  of  scenery,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tbcL* 
manners ;  they  contain  statistical  and  moral  obvemtioci. 
and  many  of  them  are  full  of  interest  even  to  the  genual 
reader.  One  great  conclusion  which  Deluc  came  to  free 
all  his  observations  was,  that  the  present  contiDeDts  vtit 
left  dry  by  a  great  and  sudden  revolution  of  compan 
tively  recent  occurrence,  not  more  than  four  or  fivethousaiKi 
years  since,  which  revolution  buried  under  the  sea  tb^ 
countries  previously  inhabited.  This  opinion  has  been  aUv 
maintained  by  Saussure,  Dolomieu,  and  Cuvier.  Delu: 
agreed  with  Saussure  in  considering  that  the  materials  «  bk  h 
form  our  mountains  were  first  deposited  in  horixontal  ai^d 
oontiniunu  strata,  uid  that  their  present  broken  and  dis^i- 
eated  state  is  the  effect  of  subsequent  catastrophes,  vhict 
however  were  previous  to  that  which  left  them  aiy.  Deluc'a 
whole  system  concerning  the  various  epochs  of  the  cna- 
tion  corresponding  to  the  six  days  or  rather  periods  of  Ge- 
nesis, appears  in  several  of  his  numerous  works,  and  esfr 
cially  in  his '  Lettres  G^logiqnes  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Tent, 
addressed  to  Blumenbach,  1 798  ;  in  his  *  Xraite  ejemea- 
taire  de  Geologic,'  1808,  which  was  also  published  in  Enj. 
lish ;  and  in  his  *  Geological  Travels  in  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope and  in  England,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1810.  Dele: 
made  also  man^  observations  on  the  atmosphere,  and  :W 
phenomena  of  air,  heat,  and  li^t  He  wrote  *  Rechetdiei 
sur  les  Modifications  de  TAtmoaphere,  coutenant  rHish,iR 
critique  du  Baromdtre  tt  du  Thormom^re,  un  traite  sur  U 
construction  de  ces  instrnmenSf  des  experiences  relatives  a 
lenrs  usages,  et  prinoipalementiilameBiuedes.luuteuis,«taa 
correction  des  refractU>ns  moyennes ;  avee  figures,*  S  tqL  4t.. 
Geneva,  1772.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  branch  of  experimcnul 
philosophy  that  Deluc  rendered  the  most  positive  ser\  ictr' t  < 
science.  He  made  great  improvements  in  the  barometer 
especially  as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  heights.  [Bt-  i 
KOHXTER.]  He  also  wrote  *  M^moire  sur  un  Hygromrtn 
comparable  present^  ft  la  Society  Royale  de  Lond».' 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned,  '  Id^es  sur  b 
Met^orologie,*  1786;  '  Introduction  i  la  PhvsMueTerre»:?e 
par  les  Fluides  expansibles,'  1803;  *  Traits  klnnentai:t'>£  j 
le  Fluide  ElectrorGalvanique,*  1804.  | 

Delu<^B  earnestness  in  availing  himself  of  bis  geological 
observations  to  prove  the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic  namme  i 
involved  him  in  controversial  correspondence  with  se\ei 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  particularly  with  I^.  Telle.-  J 
Berlin:  '  Lettres  sur  le  Christianismct  addraseees  an  Dr-T*  - 
ler,*  1801 ; 'CorresponduiGepartioulidreentreleDocteurTt.'  I 
ler  et  J.  A.  Deluc,'  in  French  and  German,  1803-4 ;  and  al«' 
with  Professor  Reimarus  of  Hamburg,  *  Annonoe  d'un  Ou.-  j 
rage  de  M.J.  A.  Reimarus  sur  la  Formation  du  Globe,  par  J.  ' 
A.  Deluc,*  Hanover,  1803.  But  though  Deluc  waaeamest  ■ 
his  religious  conviction,  and  in  supporting  it  by  aigumeiiri 
his  spirit  was  for  from  being  intolerant,  as  he  ahows  in  r.L- 
merous  passages  of  his  works,  and  especially  in  his  *  Di*- 
cours  sur  la  Tolerance,'  in  the  1st  vol.of  the  'Histoire  li^i 
Terre  et  de  THomme.*  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bac 
and  wrote  *  Pr^is  de  la  Philosophic  de  Bacon,  et  dcs  P-  - 
gris  qu'  out  fait  les  Sciences  Naturdles  par  ses  Preoept<r-  t 
son  Example,'  3  voL  Svo.,  Paris,  1802.  .He  wrote  aisa  •  i 
education :  *  Lettres  lur  rEducation  Religieuse  de  I'Es- 
&nce,  prec^d£es  et  suivies  de  details  historiqaea,*  8to^  i:?--; 
besides  many  other  memoirs^  treatiBes,  which  ap- 
pmred  in  the  Journal  de*  Spavam,  Tramaettoiu  Pkhtn' 
pMquet,  and  othn  scientific  journals,  French,  Bnglish.  ari 
Gemian.  Hewasamemberof theRoyal Societiesof Loccc^ 
DubUn,  and  Gottingen,  and  correspondent  of  the  acadcmiel 
of  Paris,  Montpellier,  &c.  He  was  wpointed  in  1 79S  P:.- 
fessor  of  philosophy  and  geology  in  the  University  ot  * 
tingen.  He  passed  sevwal  years  in  Gennany,  at  Beriu 
Hanover,  Bmnswiekp  fcb  Aftttj^bataeef  Jei»  hsir 
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turned  to  England,  where  be  passed  the  remainder  of  Iiifl 
life,  chiefly  at  Windsor,  whoie  his  situation  of  reader  to  the 
queen  gave  him  a  free  access  to  the  royal  family,  by  the 
members  of  which  he  was  much  respected.  He  died  at 
Windsor,  November,  1817,  in  his  91st  year  His  brother 
and  fellow  observer  GuiUaume  Antoine  Deluc  dial  at  Ge- 
neva in  1812,  and  left  arich  collection  of  mineralogy,  which 
has  been  increased  1^  his  son  Andi£  Deluc,  who  is  the 
author  of  an  'Hiatoin  du  Passage  des  Alpes  par  Annibol/ 
Geneva,  1818. 

DELVI'NO,  a  livas,  or  inferior  pashalik*  of  European 
Turkey,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of  antient 
£piruk,  and  especially  of  the  districts  of  Chaonia  and  Thes- 
protia,  from  the  Khim&ra  mountains  on  the  north-west  to 
the  river  Acheron  on  the  south-east,  a  length  of  about  70 
miles.  It  extends  inland  between  20  and  25  miles.  A  ridge 
of  mountains  divides  it  to  the  north-east  from  the  valley  of 
the  Voiussa,  the  antient  Aous,  in  the  pashalik  of  Avlona, 
and  several  other  groups,  among  which  are  the  mountains  of 
Paramithia  and  of  Souli,  divide  it  to  the  south  and  south- 
east fttim  the  pashalik  of  Joanuina.  The  river  Kalamas, 
descendiuK  from  the  high  lands  near  Joanninar  flows 
through  me  oountry  of  I^lvino,  and  enters  the  Adriatic 
north  of  the  bay  of  Gomenizza.  A  great  part  of  the  coast 
sf  Delvino  faces  the  island  of  Corm.  Delvino,  the  head 
town  of  the  pashalik,  said  to  have  about  8,000  inhabi- 
lants,  is  situated  inland,  about  15  milesnorth-^ut  of  Bu- 
irinto,  the  antient  Buthrotum.  Farther  north,  among  the 
Bountaina,  is  Gardiki,  die  population  «f  which  wasextermi- 
lated  by  Ali  Pasha.  Parga,  fi>rmerlv  a  Venetian  posses- 
lion,  lies  on  the  south  coast  of  the  pasnalik  of  Delvino.  Phi- 
ates,  near  the  banks  of  the  KBlaniaa,iB  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
if  warlike  Epirotes.  There  are  no  other  places  of  any 
mportance  in  the  pashalik. 

DELVI'NO,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Albania  (Turkey 
n  Europe),  in  a  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  south-western 
ilope  of  the  mountain  range  of  Khim&ra.  In  the  map  pre- 
Ixed  to  '  Hobhouao's  IVavels  in  Albania*  it  is  placed  on  a 
ivulet,  the  Pistritza,  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Butrinto 
yt  Bucintro,  (the  antient  Buthrotum.)  opposite  Corfu ;  but 
n  those  prefixed  to  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes's  and  Dr. 
Holland's  Travels  it  is  not  so ;  and  such  is  the  present  un- 
%rtain  state  of  Albanian  geography,  that  even  the  site  of 
in  important  town  cannot  be  exactly  laid  down.  Delvino 
las  a  population,  according  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  of  8000 
lersons.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Albania  by  the  Turks,  it 
tvas  made  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  governor,  whose  sway 
extended  over  the  accessiUe  part  of  the  surrounding  terri- 
^i^y.  The  gcf^emor  (whom  Mr.  Hobhouse  describes  as  a 
lasha  of  two  tails)  was  one  of  those  reduced  to  subjection 
)y  Ali  Pasha.   There  is  a  strong  castle  at  Delvino. 

DEnflADES,  an  Athenian  water  and  demagt^e,  con- 
temporary with  Demostiienes.  According  to  Suidas  he 
^as  originally  a  sailor,  according  to  Proclus  a  fishmonger, 
ne  took  the  part  of  Philip  in  the  Olynthian  aSair,  and  was 
iberally  rewarded  by  that  prince,  who  received  him  well 
'vben  lie  fell  into  his  hands  after  the  battle  of  Cbmronea. 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  to  bringing  about  the  peane 
sGtween  Macedon  and  Athens,  which  Ibllowed  that  victory. 
Deniosth.  de  Corona,  p.  320.)    When  Alexander,  in  335 

c,  demanded  that  the  Athenian  orators  who  were  opposed 
:o  him  should  be  delivered  into  bis  hands,  Demades  in- 
luced  him  to  relinquish  his  elum.  (Diod.  xvii.  15 ;  Vhit. 
fJem.,  c.  xxiiL)  I^mades  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the 
mberyof  Harpalug.  (Dinareh.<L;  Demostb.,p.  101.)  It 
ippears  that  he  was  concerned  with  IMiocdon  in  delivering 
ip  Athena  to  Antipater.  (0>rn.  Nepos,  Phoc.  JI.)  In 
t|8B.c.  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Antipater  to  induce 
lim  to  remove  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  and  took  his 
ion  Demeas  with  him.  Unfortunately,  a  letter  which  he 
lad  written  to  Perdiccas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cassander, 
md  in  revenge  for  the  offensive  terras  in  which  Antipater 
vas  alluded  to  in  it,  that  prince  put  to  death  the  orator 
ind  his  son.  CScero  {Brut.  9)  and  Quintilian  (ii.  17,  $  13, 
tii.  ]  0,  ^  49)  assert  that  he  did  not  write  anything  ;  but  a 
ragment  of  his  speech  in  defence  of  his  twelve  years'  ad- 
ntnistration  ivirip  r^c  SiatmaiTiaQ)  is  still  extant,  and  Suidas 
■tnributes  to  him  a  history  of  Deles,  and  of  the  birth  of  the 
^hildren  of  Latona.  Pytheas  (m  Atheru,  p.  4  4  F,)  describes 
aim  OS  a  pr>fli^e  drunken  fellow.  He  was  a  great  wit, 
>')d  many  of  his  sallies  ore  recorded. 

DBMBEA.  [AsTsaiinA;  Niu.] 

DEMERARA.  [Guiaka,  Bunin.] 

Na.  614.  ITHE  PENNY 


DEME'TER,  CIERES,  the  oldest,  and,  with  a  view  u 
the  formation  of  a  systematic  mytholog}',  by  far  the  raosi 
important  personage  in  the  Greek  polytheism.  Her  name 
Demeter  (\4,  earth,  fi^njp,  mother),  or  Deo,  points  to  her  as 
a  representative  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  in  the  old 
elementary  worship  q£  Greece;  and  she  is  invoked  by 
Orpheus  (apud  Diod.  Sic  L  12)  as  Mother  Earth,  the 
giver  of  all  sorts  of  riches  (y^  /iqrifp  xAvrmv  ^nntiTiffi  ir\amn- 
tiTttfo).  The  title  Fatlwr  is  in  the  same  manner  givm  to 
the  air  by  Lucretius  (L  25), 

Pntnmo  peraont  irabrei  ubf  eo>  pottfr  .XAer 
In  gremium  wtatri$  Terrai  prnripltavit; 

and  the  Greeks  considered  all  vegetable  productions  as  the 
offspring  of  a  union  between  these  two  elements.  (See  the 
fragment  of  the  Danaides  of  iCschylus  in  Hermann's 
Oputcula,  vol.  ii.,  p.  334.)  The  mystic  union  of  these  two 
principles,  from  which  all  the  other  deities  sprung  up,  i& 
an  invention  of  the  later  philosophers.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  which  the  worship  of  this  deity  presents  in 
Greek  mythology  is  her  intimate  connexion  with  Bacrhus. 
[Bacchus.!  Without  entering  into  any  of  the  questions 
agitated  with  respect  to  the  ongin  or  nature  of  the  Bacchic 
rites  >t  may  be  as  well  to  offer  here  a  brief  explanatiim 
this  connexion  of  the  two  deities,  a  connexion  which  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  all  the  different  modifications  of  the 
two  worships.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  remark,  that,  in 
the  Roman  mythology,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  we  con- 
tinually find  duplicate  divinities,  male  and  female,  and 
sometimes  deities  of  a  doubtful  sex.  (Niebuhr's  Rome, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  100-101,  Eng.  Tr. ;  and  Phxlok^.  Mut.,  vol.  i., 

E.  116-117.)  Thus  the  sun-god  and  the  moon-goddess 
ave  always  been  paired  together.  Now  Demeter  is  not 
merely  the  goddess  of  the  earm,  in  which  form  she  is  the  wife 
of  jfitber ;  she  is  also  the  moon  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  iv.,  1 88), 
as  the  wife  of  Bacchus,  the  sun-god,  or  wine  producer  (for 
the  terms  were  convertible),  as  in  the  passage  of  Vinil 
referred  to  under  Bacchui  ;  and  she  is  the  queen  of  the 
lower  world  as  the  wife  of  the  same  Bacchus  considered  as 
the  god  of  Hell  in  the  mystic  worship  of  the  (^biri,  where, 
according  to  the  scholiast  on  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  917,  Axio- 
kersa  (who  was  the  same  as  Demeter  or  Proserpine)  is  the 
wife  of  Axiokersos  or  Pluto.  (See  the  passage  of  Herodotus, 
quoted  under  Bacchus,  and  compare  Cabiri.)  At  Eleusis 
these  two  deities  were  worshipped  with  peculiar  solemnities ; 
the  mysterious  secrets  which  were  communicated  to  the 
initiated  have  not  been  divulged  to  us  ;  and  the  many  in- 
genious attempts  which  have  been  made  to  explain  their 
pui'port  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  attended  with  very 
little  success  \  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  is,  that  they  were  probably  a  slightly  modifie<.' 
adaptation  of  the  Samothracian  rites,  for  the  deities  appeal 
to  have  been  nearly  the  same.  It  does  not  seem  right  tc 
infer  from  the  similar  relation  subsisting  between  Osirii 
and  Isis  in  Egypt,  and  Bacchus  and  Demeter  in  Greece 
(Macrob.,  Satttmal.,  i.  2,  p.  210  ;  Herod,  ii.  144;  Plutarch 
de  Iside,  p.  354  F.),  that  the  worship  of  these  deities 
was  derived  from  Eg)pt  in  particular;  still  less  can  we 
adopt  Creuzer's  theory  of  the  Indian  origin  of  this  religion. 
It  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  same  causes 
which  might  contribute  to  produce  such  an  elementary 
worship  in  the  East  would  have  the  same  effect  in  Greece  ; 
for  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  is  much  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Demeter  is  represented  in  antient  monuments  with  a 
basket  (K&KaBo^  on  her  head,  with  some  ean  of  com  in  her 
hand,  and  as  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  panthers, 
or  elephants.  (Winckelmann's  Works,  vol.  ii.  515,  iv.  119.) 
A  collection  of  her  names  and  epithets  is  given  by  Creuzer 
iSymbolik,yoL  iv.,  p.  301,  fol )  The  meaning  of  her  Ro- 
man name,  Ores,  by  which^she  is  generally  mentioned  in 
English  books  on  mythology,  is  not  known;  it  may  be 
derived  from  c{e)reare,  ereare,  to  produce  (Creuzer,  Sym- 
bolik, iv.,  p.  31 3) ;  or  it  is  connected  with  her  Cabirir  name, 
Axiokersa,  in  which  ease  it  aho  signifies  the  producer;  for 
according  to  Hesych,  «p(Tt7(  =  o-o/iiiffni,  K'tpatji—yaftoQ  and 
ftiKai  =  Ktpaai.  On  the  mysteries  of  this  goddess  the  reader 
may  consult,  in  addition  to  Ouvaroff  and  SaintoCroix. 
the  elaborate  work  of  Lobeck*  Aglaophamus;  Segiom. 
1830. 

DEME'TRIUS  PHALETREUS,  an  Athenian,  the  son  of 
Phanwtratus,  and  a  scholar  of  Theopbmstus.  His  earlier 
years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy  he  first  bo- 
gan  to  take  a  part  in  pubUfs         about  ^  b  c.  (Dftt 
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Loertt  V.  S — 75.)  He  was  condemned  to  death  at  the  same 
time  with  Phocion  '31 7  b.  c.)  for  espousing  the  Macedonian 
mrt^,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  by  flight  (Plut. 
PAoe.  exxxT.),  and  was  shortly  after  made  governor  of  Athens 
by  Caaaander.  He  maintained  his  authority  tor  ten  years, 
and,  according  to  Straho  (p.  398),  Athens  was  nover  more 
happy  than  under  his  government.  In  his  administration 
of  aSairs  he  was  so  popular  that  360  statues  were  erected  in 
his  honour;  but  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  came  to 
Athens  (307  b.  c)  and  proclaimed  the  old  democracy,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  a  second  time,  and  would  hardly  nave 
escaped  nad  not  his  eoemy  ensured  him  a  safe  retreat  to 
Itebea.  (Diodor.  Sic  XX.,  45,  46.)  After  the  death  of 
Cassander  (296  B.C.)  Demetrius  retired  to  the  court  of 
Ptdemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction,  and  where  he  probably  wrote  most  of  the 
numerous  works  attributed  to  him  by  Diogenes.  (7.  5—80.) 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  dissuade  his  patron  from  altering  the  succession  to  his 
crown  in  ftivour  of  his  children  by  Berenice.  When 
Ptolemy  Philadelphua  came  to  the  throne  in  283  b.c. 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  counsel  which  would,  had  it 
been  listened  to,  have  deprived  him  of  his  fiither*a  pre- 
ference, and  banished  the  author  of  it  to  Busiris,  where 
he  soon  after  died  ftom  the  bite  of  an  asp.  A  treatise  on 
rhetoric,  ascribed  to  him,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  has 
been  edited  separately  by  Schneider,  Altenburg,  1779. 

DEMETRIUS  POLIORCETES  (the  city-taker)  was 
the  son  of  Antigonus(one  of  the  successors  vf  Alexander  the 
Great)  and  Stratonice.  He  appears  to  have  beoi  bom 
about  tibe  year  334,  for  Rutarch  tells  vs  {Dem,  v.)  he 
was  22  when  he  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  at 
Gaza  (312  B.C.).  Demetrius  soon  wiped  out  the  disgrace 
which  had  attended  his  first  f^at  of  arms  by  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory which  he  gained  over  Cilles,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Ptolemy.  (PluL,  Dem.  vi.)  In  the  division  of  Alexander's 
empire,  which  shortly  followed,  it  was  determined  that 
Greece  should  be  freed  ftom  the  dominion  of  Oassander, 
and  this  duty  Demetrius  willingly  took  upon  himself.  De- 
metrius Phalereua  then  governed  Athens  as  Cassander's  de- 
puty, and  hod  obtained  great  popularity;  but  when  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  took  Munychia  and  offered  a  demooratical 
form  of  goTemment  to  the  Athenians  (307  B.C.X  the  di>- 
iil>le  of  Theophrastus  was  glad  to  owe  a  safe  retreat  to 
Taebes  to  the  generosity  of  his  namesake.  In  (he  fol- 
lowing year  Demetrius  gained  a  great  naval  victory  over 
Ptolemy,  and  conquered  tbe  isle  of  Cyprus,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  fother  Antigonus  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
(PluL  Dem.  xvii.,  xviii.)  In  304  Demetrius  laid  siege  to 
Rhodes,  but,  although  he  showed  all  the  resources  of  his 
genius  in  inventing  new  and  extraordinary  machines  for 
taking  the  city,  he  was  unable  to  make  himself  master  of  it, 
and,  after  a  year's  siege,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  theRho- 
dians  i^inst  all  persons,  with  the  exception  of  Ptolemy. 
(Plut.^ffm.  xxi.)  Demetrius  then  returned  to  Greece,  forced 
Cassander  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  and  pursued  him  to 
Thermopylo :  after  this  ho  took  Sicyon  by  surprise,  and 
then  Cormth  and  Argos,  where  he  married  Deidamia,  sister 
of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  Cassander  was  willing  to 
make  peace,  but  Ant^nus  showed  so  little  moderation  that 
the  other  successors  of  Aleunder  were  induced,  through 
fbar  of  the  consequences  of  hia  ambition,  to  form  a  coalition 
against  him.  Antigonus  met  his  enemies  at  Ipsus,  in 
Pbr^ia,  and  fell  in  the  battle.  (Diod.  xxi. ;  Plut.  Dem. 
xxviii— XXX.)  Demetrius  escaped  from  the  defeat  with 
9000  men  to  Epheaus,  whence  he  passed  over  to  the  Cycla- 
des,  and,  being  excluded  from  Athena,  sailed  for  the  Cher- 
sonese. While  he  was  there  engaged  in  laying  waste  the 
lands  of  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  sent  to  him  to  demand  his 
daughter  Stratonice  in  raarrio^,  a  proposal  to  which  he 
readily  agreed.  In  299  b.  c.  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  which 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  tyrant  Lachares.  The  city 
soon  surrendered,  and  jvaa  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
the  conqueror.  (Plut  Dem.  xxxiv.)  The  quarrel  of  Alex- 
ander and  Antipater,  Uie  two  sons  of  Cassander,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  getting  possession  of  Macedon,  which 
be  easily  accomplished  alter  haviiwput  to  death  Alexander, 
who  bad  ca'lod  him  in  to  as^t  nim  against  his  brother. 
i29i  B.C.)  Although  master  of  Uie  greater  part  of  Greece, 
he  was  eaa;er  to  get  possession  of  tne  whole,  and  attacked 
od  took  Thebes.  But  his  popularity  was  now  on  the  wane, 
■ud  he  was  easily  driven  from  the  throne  of  Macedon  by 
Pyrrbo*  the  Epirote,  in  287  B.C.,  whose  good  qualities  had 


become  known  to  the  subjects  of  Demetrini.  (FluU  Dion 

xliv.)  Shortly  afterwards  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Seleucus 
whose  kingdom  he  had  invaded,  and  was  detained  by  him 
in  honourable  (^onfi^ement  till  his  death  in  283  B.  c.  Thii 
celebrated  man  was  so  eminently  handsome  in  his  penoo 
that  sculptors  and  painters  always  fell  short  of  his  beauty. 
He  was  much  given  to  debauchery,  and  ia  said  to  have 
shortened  his  lira  by  his  excesses. 


[Cotn  or  DanwMvs  FdlorMlH.] 

AetualSiu.  gUrer.  Weight  960^ 


DEMETRIUS  SOTER,  kingof  Syria,  tho  son  of  SeWv- 
cus  Philopater,  passed  hia  youth  at  Rome  as  a  hostage.  He 
effected  his  escape,  partly  through  the  assistance  affordeil 
him  by  the  historian  Polybius,  and  mounted  the  thruLc 
of  his  ancestors  about  161  B.C.  He  contended  in  m.:. 
with  the  Maccabees,  who  then  ruled  over  Judea,  zaA 
died  valiantly  fighting  against  Akzander  Balas  aboui 
S.C.  uo. 


[CotB  of  DmmMu  Sotar.] 
BiiUah  Hnsanm.  Actual  Biu.  SUnr.  Waight  156^  gniu. 

DEMETRIUS  NICATOR  was  the  son  of  St-tc.-. 
Having  been  sent  to  Cnidoa,  towards  the  end  of  his  biii-r 
reign,  he  did  not  fhll  into  the  hands  of  the  successful  U5ur^-r 
Bala,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Bgypt,  vb  .^ 
daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  married,  soon  possessed  him^  J 
of  his  Other's  throne.  As,  however,  he  nve  himself  i:r. 
after  a  while,  to  luxury  and  indolence,  ana  did  not  st'.e:  i 
to  the  duties  of  his  station,  his  numerous  enemies  contnrci 
to  ex]^  him  tarn  his  kingdom,  and  he  remained  for  soai 
time  m  the  hands  of  the  ParUiians,  upon  vrhom  be  h^l 


Brttbh  Huenio.    Aetnal  Uw.   Sim.  TTi^^l  HW^gntiw, 


ventured  to  make  war.   While  still  in  captivi^  be  no: 
a  daughter  of  Mithridates,  the  Parthian  king  ;  anJ  : 
former  wife  Cleopatra  formed  a  union  with  ni^  br. 
Antiochus,  who  became  king  of  Syria  in  his  ak<r:.- 
and  foU  in  battle  with  the  Parthians.     PhzaattfN  i. 
fore  this  event  happened,  had  released  Demcttiia,  : 
order  that  ha  migfht  divide  his  brother's  paxtv,  aiii  - 
consequently  regained  his  kingdom  after  the  death  cf.^ 
tiochus.    But  Demetrius  governed  Syria  no  l>eti<.'r 
before  his  caplirity.    He  was  again  expelled  by  acc.:ii: 
usurper,  and  was  assassinated  by  the  orders  of  lui  -- 
Cleopatra  in  a  temple  at  Tyre,  where  he  had  takan  r<f<>J> 
B.C.  126. 

DEMETRIUS  of  gwj^^^  bPl^5?©^gIe 
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DKMI-LUNE.  [Ratblin.] 

BEMOORACY  (jit^ovparfa)  a  vord  taken  from  the 
Greek  lan^iu^,  like  amtoentcyt  oUgarohy,  moDUchy,  and 
other  pohtical  temu. 

The  third  book  of  Hendotns  (ohtp.  80—88)  ooDtaiiw 
what  VB  toMj  oonnder  aa  the  viewa  ox  the  oldmt  extant 
Ghreek  historian  on  the  merits  and  defeoti  of  the  three 
respeotive  forms  of  govemment  as  they  are  eaUed,  demo- 
cracy, oligarchy,  ana  monarchy.  It  would  be  difflcnlt  to 
extract  from  toa  chapters  referred  to  an  exact  definition  of 
democracy,  bat  still  we  learn  from  them  what  were  considered 
to  be  eaaentials;  first,  complete  political  equality  (Imwiiiii); 
secondly,  the  election  of  magistrates  by  lot  («^Xy)  (which, 
coupled  with  the  first  condition,  implies  that  public  offices 
must  be  aeoessible  to  all);  thirdly,  responsibility  or  ao- 
conntabili^  in  public  funetionaries  (Apx^i  Imii&wos'),  which 
implies  a  short  term  of  office  and  liability  to  be  ejected 
from  it;  fourthly,  the  decision  by  the  communis  at  large 
of  all  public  matton  (ri  finKttfurm  wdwrs  k  ri  mim^v 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  mojition  the  merits  and  dalbets  of  a 
democracy  as  pointed  out  in  ^  alwve  chapters,  the  deftots 
being  only  certain  consequences  suppoead  to  flow  from, 
and  the  merits  certain  advantages  incident  to,  a  demoora- 
tical  institution,  and  neither  being  essentially  parts  of  the 
fiindamental  notion  <tf  a  democraoy. 

In  forming  a  notion  of  a  democraoy  as  ooneeiTed  by 
the  Greeks,  and  indeed  in  forming  any  exact  notion  of  a 
pure  democracy,  it  Is  necessary  to  oonsider  a  small  com- 
munity, such  as  a  single  town  With  a  little  toritory,  and  to 
view  such  a  oommunit^  as  an  in^pendent  sorereignty. 
The  institutions  which  m  modem  times  have  approached 
most  nearly  to  the  form  of  a  pure  democracy  are  some  of 
the  Swiss  cantons.  The  boroughs  of  England,  as  existiDg 
in  their  supposed  or^nal  purity,  and  as  partly  resttxed  to 
that  suppoeed  original  purity  by  the  late  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Act»  may  help  to  explain  the  notion  of  a  aeraocracy, 
though  they  are  waotiiu;  in  the  necessary  element  of  pos- 
sessing Bovere^nty.  Further,  to  conceive  corroetly  of  a 
Greek  democracy  and  (tf  some  of  the  democracies  of  the 
North  American  Union,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  oommuni^  in  such  States  eon^sted  and  consists  of 
ttro  ^eat  dirisions,  freemen  and  slavey  of  whom  the  latter 
form  no  part  of  the  political  system. 

In  most  Greek  oommunities  We  fidd  two  marked  divi- 
sions of  the  freemen,  the  '  few*  (iW^w)  or '  rich '  (Swarel, 
vXoiatoi),  and  the  '  many*  (ol  voXXoI,  i  Sit/toe)  or  '  not  rich  * 
(airofMH),  between  whom  a  fierce  contest  for  political  supe- 
riantj  was  maintained.  This  contest  would  often  end  In 
the  expulsion  of  the '  few,'  and  the  division  of  their  lands 
and  property  among  the  many ;  s<»uetimee  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  leadm  of  the  *  numy,'  and  the  political  subjugation 
of  the  rest.  Thus  the  same  state  would  at  one  time  be 
called  a  democracy ;  at  another,  an  oligarchy,  according  as 
one  or  the  other  party  possessed  the  tnhtical  superiority ;  a 
circumstance  which  evidently  tended  to  oonfrise  idl  exact 
notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  respective  toms  used  to 
denote  the  respective  kinds  of  polities.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances described,  what  was  called  an  oligarchy  might 
perhaps  be  appropriately  bo  ealled ;  What  was  caXleA  a  demo- 
cracy was  not  appropriately  so  called,  even  according  to  the 
notions  entertained  by  the  Greeks  themselves  of  a  demo- 
cracy ;  for  such  so-called  dconoaaey  was  only  a  fraction  of 
the  community  that  had  obtained  a  victory  over  another 
fraction  of  the  eommuni^,  leas  numerous  and  Indi^u- 
lUy  more  wealthy:  for  the  'ftrw*  and  the  *  rich'  were  neces- 
sarily united  in  idea;  It  bemg.  as  Aristotle  temarks, 
incident  to  the  '  rich'  to  be  the  'few,*  and  the  rest  to  be 
the  •  many.' 

Aristotle  felt  the  difficulty  of  defining  what  a  democi'acy 
3.  He  observes  (Politik.  iv.  4)  that  neither  an  oligarchy 
lor  a  democracy  must  be  defined  simply  with  reference  to 
Jie  number  of  those  composing  the  respective  bodies :  'if  a 
jonsiderable  majoritv,  he  says,  are  rich,  and  exclude  the 
remaining  body  of  freemen,  who  are  poor,  from  political 
■ights,  this  is  not  a  democracy.  Nor,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
>oor,  being  few,  should  exclude  the  rich,  being  more  nu- 
merous, from  all  poUtical  power,  would  this  be  an  oligarchy. 
Such  a  supposition  as  the  latter  is  impossible  in  a  sovereign 
immunity,  exeept  during  a  short  p^iod  of  revolutionary 
change ;  Imt  it  is  not  an  impossible  supposition  In  a  case 
vhere  a  eommuniQr,  not  being  sovereign,  is  governed  by  a 
mutitatiim  or  dntrter  gtvatMby  the  aanttiga  ptnrar.  In 


the  borou^  of  Malmshury  {Rgpori  on  Hfunicipal  Cor- 
poraiiow,  vol.  i„  p.  77).  at  the  time  of  the  Report,  a  very 
small  number  of  tlie  population  fivmed  the  rulmg  body 
this  body  filled  vp  vaeaneiot  in  their  own  number,  was 
irresponsible  to  tlie  inliabitanti,  and  chiefly  compMwd  of 
labourers  withoat  adneation,  and  of  the  loMt  instrueted 
elaaa  of  x^ail  tradesmen.  The  then  iddeiman,  tlie  chief 
magistnte  of  the  town,  was  a  pig-killer,  and  searetdy  able 
to  write  bis  name.  Such  an  anomaloua  politieil  eonsti- 
tution  requires  a  new  and  appropriate  name; 

Ariiteue,  afrer  some  pr^iminary  remarks,  concludes  by 
defining  a  democraoy  to  be,  when  the  freemen  and  those 
not  the  rich,  being  the  majority,  posaess  the  sovereiffn 
power ;  and  an  oligwehy,  when  the  neh  and  thoae  <^  noble 
mrth,  being  fow,  are  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power. 
.This  definition  of  an  olig^veby  necessarily  implies  that  the 
m^fority  are  excluded  ixom  pisrtieipating  in  the  sovereign 
power.  It  might  be  infoixed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
this  definition  at  a  democney  the  ftv  are  excluded  from 
the  sovereign  power;  and  neh  in  this  passage  should  be 
the  meaning  of  the  author,  it  be  ii  ooBtistent  with  h-lmself 
In  another  passage  (iv,  4X  irbm  be  is  speaking  vi  the 
different  kinds  ef  democrai^,  he  speaks  of  the  first  kind  aa 
ehaiacterifed  by  equality  [kotA  tA  Iffof):  and  by  this 
equality  he  undMstuids  *  the  not  rich  having  no  more 
political  power  than  the  rii^  neithm:  body  beiM  aupreme, 
but  both  equal,  and  all  paiiieipatii^  equally  m  poUtical 
power.*  Such  in  Act  approadiea  very  neu  the  exact 
notion  of  a  pure  democracy,  or  at  least  a  democraoy  as  pure 
as  we  have  any  example  of;  ftv  women,  persons  of  un* 
sound  mind,  males  not  adult,  and  slaves,  are  excluded  from 
political  power  even  in  democracies. 

A  pure  democracy  then  is  where  every  male  oitliri,with 
tike  exceptions  above  mentionedl  forms  an  equal  and  in- 
tend pwt  of  the  sovereign  body;  or,  as  Ariitoue  expresses 
it,  the  demoonu^  is  *nionanb.  one  oompoonded  of  many.' 
Ibis  is  the  fundamental  notini  of  a  demoeraoy:  every 
other  institution  ineideijt  to  at  existing  in  a  demacraey  u 
either  a  neoessarveonseq^ience  from  this  notion  or  a  positive 
law  enacted  by  the  universal  sovereign. 

Thus  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  a  democracy 
should  exist  and  continue  to  exist,  that  the  whole  body 
should  rec(^lze  the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
must  always  bind  the  minority.  It  seems  also  necessary 
fat  the  whole  body  to  admit  the  principle  that  every  member 
of  the  sovereign  power  shall  express  his  opinion  without 
ibar,  control,  or  any  influence^  that  is,  secretly.  Every 
freeman  being  an  equal  part  of  the  sovereign,  has  no  re- 
sponsibllitv,  such  as  some  persons  dream  of:  the  many  who 
compose  the  aoverugn  are  im  more  responsible  than  when 
the  sovereign  is  one,  end  the  notion  that  the  vote  of  those 
who  possess  sovn^gn  power  should  be  open  and  notOTious, 
on  the  ground  of  toeir  being  responsible^  is  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  {heir  possessing  sovereign  power.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  universal  sovereign  can  be  so  made 
responsible  to  a  positive  moialitv  (for  there  is  nothing  else 
that  snob  sovereign  can  be  made  responsible  to)  must  be 
bj  the  universal  sovereign  making  sacfa  open  voting  a  con- 
stitutional rule,  which  rule  the  same  body  that  made  may 
repeal  when  it  pleases.  Such  rule,  however,  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  free  exercise  by  each  individual  of  tiis 
share  of  sovereiga^,  would  be  an  aot  itf  snieide  in  the  bod;^ 
politic. 

If  the  democrat^  oonsider  a  constitotion  [CoitsnTonoff} 
to  be  useful  for  carrjring  into  effoct  the  will  of  tlie  sovereign, 
such  constittttkm,  when  made  hy  the  exprsesed  win  of  uie 
majority,  whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  snefa  eonstitution, 
does  n<»  affect  the  piincl{de  of  the  democracy.  Such  eon- 
stitntktn  can  be  alteted  or  destnqred  by  the  same  power 
that  made  it.  If  a  representative  body  Is  necessary  fbr 
effecting  the  purposes  of  the  sovereign,  such  body  may  be 
elected  and  invested  with  any  powers  by  the  sovereign 
body,  always  provided  that  the  representative  body  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  sovereign  whose  creature  it  is.  Whatever 
instltutiong  are  created,  and  whatever  powers  are  delegated 
by  the  sovereign  many,  the  principle  of  pure  democracy 
still  exists  so  long  as  everv  individual  and  every  body  of 
individuals  who  exercise  delegated  power  are  responsible  to 
the  sovereign  body  by  whom  the  power  is  delegated. 
Hence  if  property  be  made  a  quahfication  for  certait 
offices,  as  m  one  of  the  ftmns  of  denuenu^  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  by  the  universal  sovereign,  snonjmnwte  onilifl- 
cation  don  not  in  itself  alter  fh^ittitan^iSjibifc^U^, 
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oeing  unly  a  rule  or  law  fix«d  by  the  severe^.  It  is 
nowever  a  rule  or  Iftw  of  that  clasB,  tho  tendtney  of 
vhiefa,  where  the  aoverei;pi  pover  is  possessed  by  the  many, 

is  to  undermine  and  ultimately  destroy  the  pover  that 
made  it. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  where  the  universal 
people  are  sovereign,  if  the  political  community  is  large 
and  spread  over  a  great  surface,  every  delegation  of  power, 
however  necessary,  is  accompanied  with  dajiger  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sovereign  power.  The  more  complicated  the 
machinery  of  admin^tration  becomes,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous  are  the  administering  bodies  interposed  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  accompUshment  of  the  object  for  which 
the  sovereign  delegates  part  of  his  power,  the  greater  is  the 
riiik  of  those  vho  have  had  power  delegated  to  diem 
making  themselves  the  masters  of  those  who  have  con- 
f^red  the  power.  In  a  donoeracnr  the  great  noblem 
must  he  to  preserve  unimpaired  and  undisnuted  the  vital 
principle  of  ttw  sovereign  power  being  in  all  and  in  every 
individual,  and  to  combine  with  this  such  a  system  of  dele- 
gated powers  as  shall  in  their  operation  always  rec(^ize 
that  principle  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  government  only  two  seem  c^ble 
of  exact  definition,  monarchy  and  democracy,  and  those 
two  only  seem  to  rest  on  any  clear  and  intell^ble  principle. 
Forms  of  government  which  lie  between  these  two  have 
received  the  various  names  of  aristocracies,  oligarchies,  &c., 
but  no  one  has  yet  suoceeded  in  explaining  what  an  aris- 
tocracy is,  or  to  what  portion  of  a  communis  political 
power  must  be  limited  in  order  to  constitute  an  oli^uchy. 

DBMO'CRITUS  was  bom  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  as  we  learn  from  Diogenes  Laertius  (tx. 
34),  atMQetua,  in  the  year  460  b.c.  He  was  thus  40  years 
younger  than  Anaxagora%  and  eight  years  jrounger  than 
Socrates.  He  received  his  first  lessons  in  astrology  and 
theol(^  from  some  Magi,  who  had  been  left  with  his  &ther 
li^  Xerxes  when  passing  through  Abdera  to  the  invasion  of 
Greece ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  a  bearer  of 
Leucippus  and  Anaxagoras.  That  he  heard  Anaxagoras  is 
doub^I,  but,  if  he  did,  it  must  have  been  while  Anaxa^foras 
was  at  Lampsacus ;  for  when  this  philosopher  was  Iwnished 
from  Athens  (460  b.c.)  Democritus  was  only  ten  years  old. 
Democritus  appears  to  bave  been  a  great  traveller.  He  is 
said  to  have  nsited  Egrpt)  tiut  he  m^ht  learn  geometnr 
ftom  the  Egyptian  priests;  to  have  been  in  Persia,  and  with 
the  Gymnosophists  in  Inma,  and  to  have  penetrated  into 
Ethiopia.  He  sojourned  for  some  time  at  Athens;  but 
from  contempt  of  notoriety,  as  it  is  said,  was  known  to  no- 
body in  that  ci^.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  as  cited  by  Dunnes  laertius  (ix.  37),  contended 
that  Democritus  had  never  visited  .Athens.  One  result  of 
his  extensive  travels  was,  that  he  expended  all  his  patri- 
mony, which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  100  talents.  Now,  it 
was  a  law  of  his  country,  that  any  one  who  spent  his  whole 
ratrimony  should  be  refused  bunal  in  his  native  land ;  but 
Democritus,  having  read  his  chief  work  aloud  to  his  fellow- 
eitizens.  so  impressed  them  with  an  admiration  ot  his  learn- 
ing, that  he  not  merely  obtained  a  special  exemption  from 
the  above  law,  but  was  presented  with  500  tslenla,  and  was, 
on  his  death,  buried  at  the  public  expense.  (SXia^  Laert. 
IX.  39.)  A  story  substantially  the  same,  though  varying 
somewhat  in  deUiil,  is  given  in  Athseneus  (iv.  p.  198).  He 
is  said  to  have  continu^  travelling  till  he  was  80  years  old. 
He  died  in  the  year  357  b.c.  at  the  age  of  104.  There  is  a 
story  of  bis  having  protracted  his  life  for  three  days  after 
death  seemed  inevitable,  by  means  of  the  smell  of.  either 
bread  or  honey,  and  in  order  to  gratify  his  sister,  who,  had 
he  died  when  first  be  seemed  likely  to  die,  would  have  been 
prevented  from  attendii^  a  ftstivu  of  Geres.  (Diog.  Laert 
IX.  43;  Athnn.  ii.  7.) 

Democritus  loved  solitude,  and  was  wholly  wrapt  up  in 
study.  There  are  several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  de- 
votion to  knowledge,  and  his  disr^ard  of  everything  else. 
They  oonfliot  somewhat  with  one  another  in  their  mtails ; 
but  accuracy  of  detail  is  not  to  be  looked  fbr,  and,  tending 
alt  tu  the  same  pomt,  they  prove,  which  is  M  that  we  can 
expect  to  know,  what  character  was  traditionally  assigned 
to  DemocritUB.  Cicero  ((i«J<Vfi.  v. '29)  speaks  of  him  as,  like 
Anaxagoras.  leaving  his  lands  tmcultivated,  in  his  undivided 
care  for  learning  ;  while,  as  an  iostance  of  how  these  stories 
conflict,  Diogenes  Laertius  represents  him  as  having,  on  the 
division  of  the  paternal  estate  with  his  two  brothers,  taken 
his  own  share  entirdv  in  money,  as  being  more  convenient 


than  land  for  a  traveller.  Valerius  Hazuaus  'viii.  7)  nakci 
him  ^w  his  contempt  for  worldly  things  by  giving  almost 
the  whole  of  his  patrimonv  to  bis  country.  He  is  said  tea 
to  have  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  be  diverted  from 
thought;  but  Plutarch  (de  Curioritate,  p.  521,  C)  rcfieds 
tiat  stor^,  and  explains  how  it  might  have  arisen.  It  was 
Denuxmtus  who,  struck  with  the  ii^nuity  displayed  br 
Protagoras  in  the  tying  up  of  a  bundle,  raised  him  from  the 
humble  conditioii  cxT  a  pwter,  and  gained  him  fiir  phi- 
losophy. 

Democritus  f(^owed  Leucippus  at  a  very  short  diatane«of 
time,  and  preceded  Epicurus  by  somewhat  less  than  a  cen* 
tury,  as  an  expounder  of  the  atomic  or  corposeular  ^lilosa- 
phy.  [Atom.]  He  vwwed  all  nu^r  as  redueibla  to  pat- 
tiides,  which  arethemselvaa  indivisible  (henoe  ealled  aiami, 
and  which  are  similar  in  form.  He  included  mind  under 
the  head  of  matter,  reet^inising  only  matter  and  empty 
space  as  composing  the  universe,  and  viewed  mind  aa  con- 
sisting of  round  atoms  of  fire.  (AristoL  de  ArUm.  1,  ±.\ 
Ai^mg  that  nothing  could  arise  out  of  nothing,  and 
also  that  nothing  could  utterly  perish  and  become  nothing, 
he  contended  for  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  thus  dis- 
pensed with  a  creator.  He  further  explained  the  difference 
in  material  substances  (mind,  as  has  been  said,  being  one  of 
them)  by  a  difierence  in  the  nature  and  arrangement  bf 
their  component  atoms,  and  all  matoial  (including  menul) 
phenomena  by  difiisrant  motions,  progressive  or  regressive, 
strugbt  or  circular,  taking  place  among  these  atoms  and 
taking  place  of  necestitv.  Thus  the  cosmology  of  Dea»- 
critus  was  essentially  atneistio. 

In  psychology  he  explained  sensation,  aa  did  Bpiconii 
after  him,  by  supposing  particles,  tttvka,  as  he  called  tbeis. 
or  sensible  images,  to  issue  from  bodies.  He  also  tbou^t 
to  explain  men:s  belief  in  gods  by  the  supposed  existence 
of  large  images  of  human  n»in  in  the  air.  Id  moral 
losopby  he  announced  nothing  more  than  that  a  cbeenu! 
state  of  mind  (titarv,  ti/9vfua)  was  the  one  thing  to  be 
sought  after.  The  manner  in  which  the  fidlies  of  men 
affected  him,  and  from  which  he  derived  his  name  of  the 

*  laughing  philosopher,*  is  well  known.    (Juv.  x.  33 — U.} 

A  list  of  the  very  numerous  writings  of  Democritus  u 
oontaiaed  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  46-r-49).  Tliey  m 
arranged  under  the  five  principal  heads  of  ethiDB,  plqwcN 
mathematics,  general  literature,  and  arts;  and  Uwe  are 
besides  a  fow  of  miscellaneous  character-  Tb»  liu,  ekm- 
fled  in  the  same  manner,  and  enriched  with  critical  reanirki 
is  given  in  Fabrioius  (Bibliotheea  Graxa,  ed.  Hartes.  voL  ii., 
p.  634—641 ).  The  reader  will  see  in  tbis  wwrk  a  litf  *^ 
the  writings  wrongly  attributed  to  Democritus,  and  state- 
ments o(  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  seretally  pro- 
nounced spurious ;  among  them  are  the  writlnga  ou  wt 
gic  which  are  spoken  of  b^  Pliny  (HitL  Nat.  xxx.  \\  aai 
considered  by  him  os^genume. 

For  an  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  ibe 
reader  is  referred  to  Hill,  *  De  Pnilosophia  Epicuieo,  De- 
mocritea  et  Theophrastea,*  Genev.,  1669 ;  Ploucquet,  '  De 
Placitis  Democriti  Abderite^'  Tiibing.  1767;  Cudwertb's 

*  Intellectual  System,*  chap,  i ;  and  to  us  "ffmrnmn  histories 
of  philosophy;  and  for  general  infiwmatioa  eonomiine  ha 
life  to  Bayle's  '  Dictionary,'  and  Fabriciua*  *  BiUioUiees 
G^nca,*  ed.  Harles.  vol.  ii.  p.  628. 

DEM0I8EIXE.  (Zoology.)  [Gruida] 

DEMOI VRE,  ABRAHAM,  was  bom  at  Vitry  in  Cham 
pagne,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1667,  and  was  deeoended  of  u 
antient  and  honourable  fiunUy  of  the  Fr«ich  Protestut 
church.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1SS5 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  native  country,  and,  like  a  gmt 
nurober  of  the  refugees  created  by  that  revocation,  he  set- 
tled in  England,  choosing  for  the  field  of  his  ^Ebrts  Uk 
metropolis. 

He  appears  at  the  earliest  period  to  which  any  anonnt  o( 
him  reaches  to  have  devoted  himself  to  teaching  uaUie- 
matics,  aa  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  a  subaistenee.  Be 
also,  though  he  was  not  the  first  who  adopuid  that  pbik 
read  lectures  on  natural  philosophy :  but  it  Aw  not  sp 

Sear  that  his  attempts  in  this  way  were  very  auccessfiu 
e  being  neither  fluent  in  the  use  of  the  English  bnguage. 
nor  a  good  experimental  manipulator. 

The  popularity,  as  a  book  to  be  talked  about,  of  Nek- 
ton's great  work,  compelled  Demoivre  to  enter  upon  iba 
study  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  tbi 
few  who  at  that  time  were  able  to  follow  the  iUusuioef 
Newton  m  the  couri|5,o5^h^j^in^«fi^^^(J)««w^ 
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30wer,  hoTsver,  lay  in  pure  niRthematios  of  the  kind  now 
.ndled  analytical ;  for  in  all  his  writings  there  is  scarcely  a 
trave  either  of  physical  or  geometrical  investigation  to  be 
diseemed.  His  writings  on  analysis  abound  with  consum- 
mate contrivanoe  and  skill ;  and  one  at  least  of  his  investi- 
i^tioni  has  had  the  eflbet «  completely  changing  the  whole 
Tharacto:  of  trigonomebieal  science  in  its  higher  depart- 
ments. [Tbioonohetry.] 

At  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  lesidence  in  Lon* 
ion  he  was  admitted  to  uie  society  of  Newton  and  his 
mmediate  circle  of  personal  friends ;  and  many  instances 
jf  the  regard  with  which  be  was  treated  are  current  amongst 
the  traditions  which  have  reached  our  own  time.  This  of 
course  led  to  an  intimacy  wiib  the  leading  mathematicians 
of  that  period;  and  hu  great  talents  soon  obtained  his 
election  into  the  Rojral  Sooety,  as  well  as,  ultimately,  those 
of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  estimate  formed  of  his  abilities, 
acquirements,  and  impartiality,  is  proved  by  his  being  no- 
minated as  a  fit  person  to  decide  on  the  rival  eUima  of 
Leibnits  and  Newton  to  the  invention  of  the  method  of 
fioxions. 

Demoivre  lived  to  the  adnnoed  ueof  mmthan  eigh^- 
seven;  but  as  he  oiitlmd  mottt  at  us  early  associates  and 
/riends,  his  ciremnstaiioes  became  greatly  reduced.  He  is 
said  to  have  rank  into  a  state  of  almost  total  lethargy,  the 
attacks  of  which  often  lasted  for  several  days ;  and  his 
subsistence  was  lattwly  dependent  on  the  solution  of  ques- 
lions  relative  to  games  of  chance  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  TOlue  of  probabilities,  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  at  a  tavern  or  coflSee-house  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane.   He  died  on  the  27th  of  November,  1754. 

Demoivre's  writinzs,  we  have  already  remarked,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  oonsiderable  originality  of  character.  His 
separata  pubucatioiis  are  as  follows:— 

1.  BfiaoslUnea  Aoalytica,  de  Seriebns  et  Quadraturis, 
1 730,  4to.  Thia  work  oontains  sevnal  very  ele^^t  im- 
provements in  the  then  known  methods  of  termination  of 
series,  as  well  es  some  new  methods. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  Chances,  or  the  Method  of  Calcu- 
lating the  ^babilities  of  Events  at  Play,  1718,  4to.  This 
work  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  it  was  reprinted 
in  1738,  with  considerable  alterations  and  additioiu.  A 
tliinl  edition  was  afterward!,  published,  ^ftring  UtUtt  in 
anything  of  consequence  frons  the  second. 

3.  Annuities  on  Lives,  1724,  Bvo.  A  work  on  the  same 
subject,  published  by  the  distinguished  Thomas  Simpson, 
in  1742,  in  which  some  weli-deserved  compliments  to  De 
moivre  were  introduced,  led  our  author  to  publish  awoond 
editim  of  his  work ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was 
induced  to  insut  some  harsh  reflections  on  Simpson's  work, 
which  were  as  nntbunded  as  they  were  nncalled  for  by  the 
manner  in  which  Simpson  had  treated  his  predeeessoi^B 
first  edition.  Simpson,  nowever,  replied  to  it  m  an  appen- 
dix to  his  work  in  the  following  year, '  containing  some  re- 
marks on  a  late  book  on  the  subject,  with  answers  te  some 
personal  and  malignant  representations  in  the  preface 
thereof.'  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  urgoi  for  Demoivre 
in  this  matter  is,  that  he  was  an  old  man,  that  he  considered 
the  domain  his  own,  and  Simpson  as  a  mere  poacher  on  it, 
and  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  men  who  wished  to 
cruKh  the  rising  genius  and  talents  of  a  man  like  Simpson, 
who  had  not  been  born  to  the  advantages  which  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a  regular  academical  education.  Demoivre, 
QOtwitlutanding  his  age,  had  the  good  sanss  to  see  that  he 
iisd  attacked  a  man  with  whom  ne  could  not  cope ;  hut 
itill  pride  prev^ted  his  making  any  apology  to  his 
•ounger  competitor.  In  1750  he  published  a  thvd  edition 
tf  his  work,  in  which  he  merely  omitted  the  offensive  re- 
lections  of  his  former  preface ;  and  hexe  the  dispute  seems 
0  have  terminated.  Demoivre  also  published  a  coosider- 
ible  number  of  papers  in  the  *  Philosophical  IVansactions.' 
rhere  is  not  one  of  these  whi<^  is  not  of  sterling  value  on 
■he  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

DEMOIVRS'S  HYPOTHESIS.  An  hypothesis  on 
he  duration  of  human  life,  formed  by  Demoivre,  as  he  in- 
brms  us  in  the  preface  of  his  Treatise  on  Annuities,  some 
rears  after  the  publication  of  tne  first  edition  of  his  Treatise 
in  C^nces,  on  the  inspection  of  HaUey*s  Btaslaw  Tables. 
Observing  that  the  decrements  oi  lift  at  the  middle  ages 
rero  very  nearly  uniform,  Demoine  made  an  extension  of 
his  law  to  the  whole  of  lifo,  not  thereby  intending  to  assert 
l>at  mj  suofa  prinoiple  was  oonreet  for  childhood  and  old 


age,  but  simply  that  the  effect  of  the  error  upon  the  value 
of  annuities  at  the  middle  ages  of  life  would  be  trivial  The 
hypothesis  is  as  follows : — tff"  eighty-tix  penona  bom,  oiitf 
dtet  every  year,  till  all  are  extinct.  '  Tlie  remainder  of 
eighty-six  years,  at  every  am,  Demoivre  call^  the  com 
p&ment  t^life.  The  half  of  the  oomplement  of  lifo  is  the 
average  duration  (oommonly  called  the  expectation);  and 
the  peeulisrity  of  Demoine's  hrpothMis  is.  that,  according 
to  k,  every  person  has  an  even  chance  (^Uvii^  tlw  average 
time  of  people  of  his  age,  which  is  not  true  of  other  tahm. 
The  Northampton  Tables  certainly  do  nearly  ooindde  with 
this  law  at  tlw  middle  poinds  of  life,  hut  tne  Carlisle  ana 
most  other  tables  differ  materially  from  it  Thus  at  twenty 
years  of  a^,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Tables,  the  avarage 
duration  is  to  the  age  of  sixty-one  and  a  h^C  whue 
each  individual  aged  twenty  has  an  even  chance  of  living 
to  be  about  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  (left  hand)  shows  the  number  of 
persons  out  of  ten  thousand  who  may  be  expected  to  die 
in  the  year  next  following  their  attaining  the  ige  marked  in 
the  flrst  column,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  North- 
ampton and  Carlisle  TablM,  and  the  Belgian  Tables  of  M. 
Quetelet:— 


Narth 

Car- 

MMk- 

Cm- 

■mp- 

lbl«. 

fian. 

Age. 

■mp- 

ttda. 

ds. 

ton. 

tit. 

tOD. 

10 

132 

92 

45 

88 

10 

19-9 

20'7 

23-5 

80 

153 

140 

71 

130 

80 

18*5 

18*6 

21*7 

30 

179 

171 

101 

1S6 

30 

16-8 

16-9 

19*6 

40 

317 

809 

130 

144 

40 

14*8 

14-8 

17*1 

60 

378 

284 

134 

183 

50 

13*5 

18-4 

i4*a 

60 

385 

402 

335 

325 

60 

9-7 

9-8 

10-5 

70 

625 

649 

516 

680 

70 

6-4 

6-7 

7-1 

80 

1667 

1343 

1317 

1425 

80 

2'3 

3-8 

4-4 

The  second  table  shows  the  values  of  annuitiei  on  live* 
ot  the  ages  in  the  first  column,  at  Uues  per  ooit,  in  years* 
purchase.  Pnetieally  speaking,  then,  the  eeMwated  NorUi- 
ampton  TVibles  agree  with  Domoivre'i  hvpoUwns  in  their 
money  results,  thoi^h  by  no  means  exnibiting  the  same 
physical  law  of  life. 

It  must  be  observed  of  Demoivre's  hypothesis,  that  any 
one  which  supposes  uniform  decrements  throughout  is  en- 
titled to  the  name,  whetho*  the  limit  of  lifo  be  eighty-six 
years  or  not.  Coiiibnnably  to  this  view,  the  mowlcation 
which  best  represents  the  Carlisle  Tables  would  be,  that,  of 
128  persons  bom,  one  dies  every  year;  a  supposition  which 
would  be  as  much  in  excess  on  one  side,  for  old  lives, 
as  that  oi  m^bty-six  is  in  defect,  but  which  would  repre- 
sent [the  Cariude  Tables  fhnn  twenty  to  flffy  years  of  age 
as  well  as  the  use  of  eighty-six  does  the  Northampton 
Tables. 

DEItfONAf  VAL  DL  one  of  the  three  old  divisions  of 
Sicily,  which  comprised  the  north-east  part  of  the  island,  is 
now  divided  into  tne  two  intendensa,  or  provinces  of  Cata- 
nia and  Messina.  A  great  part  of  the  Val  di  Demona  is 
occupied  by  the  mass  of  ^tna.  Near  the  north  coast,  and 
parallel  with  it,  is  a  continuation  of  mountains,  of  wliich 
Mount  Madonia,  the  antient  Nebrodes.  near  Cefalu,  and 
Mount  Dinamari,  near  Messina,  are  the  highest  summits. 
The  Val  di  Demona  is  the  most  wood^  part  of  all  Sicily. 
Besides  the  extensive  forests  which  encircle  ^tna,  there  is 
near  the  north  coast  a  large  forest,  which,  under  ^e  names 
of  Bosco  di  Caronia,  Bosco  di  Cariro^  and  Bosoo  di  Cat^  ex- 
tends more  than  80  miles  in  lengdi  ftom  east  to  west  The 
boundatisa  of  the  Val  di  Demona  won,  to  the  south, 
the  river  Oiarretta,  which  divided  it  from  Val  di  Noto,  and, 
to  the  west,  tlie  small  rivor  Delia  Rouclla,  which  sepuated 
it  from  the  Val  di  Mazsara.  The  disbriet  Cefotu. 
whidi  is  the  most  western  part  of  the  Val  di  Demona* 
forms  now  part  of  the  intendensa  or  province  of  Palermo. 

L^TNA-l 

DEMONSTRATION.  The  old  use  of  this  word  hss 
been  alluded  to  in  the  lifo  of  Copeknicds.  It  meant  any 
manner  of  thomng  either  the  connexion  of  a  conclusion 
with  its  premises,  or  that  of  a  phenomenon  with  the  as 
sorted  cause.  Thus  we  find  it  asserted  by  an  early  writer 
that  the  system  of  Copernicus,  though  fake,  gave  truer 
demonstrations  of  the  celestial  motions  than  uay  <^v* 
meaning  that  those  motions  could  be  more  easily  utown  to 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  hypothesis  cited  than  <rf 
an^  other.  It  is  very  important,  in  readii^  (be  old  Bnglish 
wnters  to  remember  this  use  of  tiw  tern.  t 
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PloMteation  now  means  only  that  pioceas  by  which 
E  mutt  is  shown  to  he  a  necessary  consequence  the  pre- 
vises from  which  it  is  asserted  to  follow,  on  the  supposition 
that  those  iHrnuises  are  admitted,  either  as  matter  of  faot, 
or  of  intuitive  evidence,  or  of  previous  demonstjation.  Thus 
the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Eodid  demon- 
strates a  certun  property  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  on  the 
supposition — 1,  that  all  the  preceding  propositions  are  true ; 
2,  Uiat  the  axioms  used  in  geometry,  whether  expressed 
or  implied,  are  true  also.  It  makes  the  consequence  as 
certain  as  the  premises,  by  means  of  the  indubitable  cha- 
racter of  the  connecting  process.  This  strict  use  of  the 
tern  denHHubation  belongs  to  the  science  of  logict  whioh 
is  the  art  of  demonstratitLg  from  premises,  without  referwica 
to  the  truth  or  ftlaehood  ^  the  memises  themselves. 

But  in  common  life  the  word  demonstration  means  Any 
sort  of  reasoning  which  the  party  using  the  term  chooses  to 
sail  proof.  *I  consider  it  as  demonstrated,*  means  tiie  same 
thing  as  'evidence  has  been  offered  which  makes  it  so  pro- 
bable to  me  that  I  am  willing  to  act  upon  that  evidence.* 
Most  minds  have  no  idea  of  a  middle  state;  they  either 
absolutely  receive  at  absolutely  reject:  so  that  in  fact 
demonstration  comes  with  any  degree  of  balance  of  evidence 
on  one  side  or  tbe  other.  It  is  easy  to  admit  that  in  com- 
mon life  high  probability  is  the  ground  of  assent,  and  that 
it  never  can  be  otherwise :  but  there  is  mischief  in  the  use 
of  the  same  term  both  for  logical  inference  and  foi  its 
mixture  witii  matters  of  guess  or  feeling,  or  unassisted  per- 
ception. The  li^cian  might  consent  to  abandon  the  vord 
demonstration  for  popular  use,  and  to  adopt  anotlur:  but 
it  would  result,  that  the  new  word,  whatever  it  might  he, 
would  immediately  he  seized  by  those  who  confound  what 
is  commonly  cdled  argument  with  what  is  actually  de- 
monstration. Whatever  may  be  the  strongest  term  in  use, 
it  will  be  adopted  by  stfong  aasertors :  nor  will  he  who  has 
shown  probable  reason,  however  great,  fbr  the  adoption  of 
a  result  of  argument,  be  salisflea  unless  his  conclusion  be 
received  as  certain.  What  we  have  here  sud  refers  en- 
tirely to  the  use  of  the  word  demonstration :  the  fallacy  to 
be  feared  is  the  placing  in  the  result  of  it,  in  one-sense,  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  is  only  obtained  by  oonlbunding 
that  sense  with  another.  Two  pa«tiea»  both  oonvinced  that 
a  conclusion  hM  a  high  degree  (tfavidenoBk  dispute  whether 
the  evidence  omomto  to  dmnoiiHrmtion.  To  setUe  this 
point,  thOT  sift  the  evidence  most  minutely*  itiid  perhaps 
entireW  fe^^  to  inquire  whether  they  mean  toe  aame 
thing  DV  the  word  demonstration. 

DEUONSTflATIONS,  in  military  afiGurs,  are  opera- 
tions of  any  kind  which  may  he  perfearmed  Ibr  the  |nir^o«e 

deceiving  the  eoemj  respecting  tbe  mewnrH  whuh  it  is 
intended  to  employ  against  him. 

They  consist  in  displaying  an  apparent  activity  in  ferming 
or  repairing  a  road,  or  in  sending  provisions  or  stores  to  a 
particular  place,  as  if  preparatory  to  a  march  of  trocqpe  in 
tiiat  direction ;  in  marUng  out  ground  as  if  fiir  an  encamp- 
ment; and  in  detaehii%  hodim  of  tioopa  to  make  false 
attacks.  Suoh  demonstrationa  ore  maoe  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  indwang  an  enemy  to  divide  bit  foroai^  and  thus ! 
weaken  bis  line  at  points  against  whieh  the  real  movement 
or  attack  is  intended  to  be  directed. 

In  order  to  suoceed,  hovever,  in  these  demonstrations, 
they  should  be  made  with  great  preoautiui,  that  they  may 
have  every  appearance  of  indicating  a  stfious  enterprise : 
even  the  troops  who  are  to  execute  them  should  Im  war 
acquainted  with  the  object  in  view,  lest  a  deficiency  of 
energy  should  betray  the  secret  to  the  enemy,  who  must 
be  Buppoaed  to  be  on  his  guard  against  such  attempt^ 
and  wno  may  consequently  take  meastues  to  render  them 

PEMO'STHENEB  was  bom  probably  about  b.g.  364,  Ol 
99. 1.  He  was  the  son  of  Demostbmes,  an  Athenian  citl- 
len  of  the  dnaans  Pnania,  who  carried  on  the  trades  of 
cutler  and  oahinet^nakWi  and  of  Gteobule*  ibid  daii^ter  of 
Gybn.  This  Gylon,  who  hod  been  govomor  of  Nymphaum, 
an  Athenian  settlement  in  the  Tauric  CSieraonesus,  be* 
traved  it  to  the  Scythians,  and,  afterwards  taking  ref^ige 
with  their  chief,  married  a  Si^thian  woman,  who  was  the 
maiemal  grandmother  of  Demosthenes.  This  impurity  of 
blood  and  the  misconduct  of  Gylon,  his  maternal  giand- 
&ther,  formed  a  theme  for  the  taunts  of  i£achines.  (OraHon 
ogotiul  Ctef^pAon.)  There  is  a  welt-known  allusion  in 
Juvoaal  to  tbe  trade  of  DmotOmom  ib»  rider  (x,  130)- 


Qa6m  pfttot  HdBBtls  mmM  ftdigiM  pa^ 
A  earbune  et  Ibrdpibui  glftdioiqDe  iMnnle 
Incttds  at  laiM  Vdeaao  aA  rtiatan  niiiit.' 

The  point  of  the  satirist  is  howevw  somewhat  loat,  wbsa 
we  remember  that  Plutardi  applies  to  the  flither  a  bem 
(KoXoc/r^doc)  which  expresses  all  that  can  be  said  to  the  ad- 
vauta^  of  a  man,  and  that  he  had  two  manufactories 
■  (ipyavrfipia)  containing  on  tbe  whole  more  than  AO  slaves. 
(Creuzer,  PutD  Slw«fy  in  Rome,  note  40,  and  the  On 
tioru  qf  Demotlhenes  against  j^i^olmt.) 

Demosthenes  the  elder  died  when  his  son  was  sefven  yean 
old,  leaving  him  «id  a  sitter,  younger  than  himoel^  to  the 
care  of  tfareeguardians.  Aphwut  and  Donophon,  hia  fim 
ooutina,  and  Tberippides,  a  fHond.  The  pnpeity  left  by  him 
amounted  to  15  taliuiti»  above  SOOOi.  in  ffWBt  taking  atker 
OB  tbe  standard.  Tha  guardiana,  however,  ■•««  learn  fiorn 
Demosthenes  himtelC  disr^arded  all  his  fether*s  injunr- 
tions,  and.  while  they  Defected  to  improve  the  property  m 
which  they  were  trustees,  onbeuled  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 
iOraiiona  against  JgMnu.)  Plutarch  states  that  tbeyaUo 
deprived  Demosthenes  of  proper  masters.  Heiiimself,  hov- 
ever,  in  a  passage  where  it  is  his  object  to  magnify  all  that 
concerns  his  own  liistory,  boasts  of  the  fitting  educatioa 
which  he  had  received.  {Orat.  on  UuCroum,  pl312.)  He 
is  said  to  have  studied  philosopby  under  Plato,  and  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Subulides  of  Miletus. 

Having  heard  Calliatratus  plead  on  oat  oceaaioa,  he  was 
fired  bv  pat  oratoi^s  tuocets  with  ambition  to  beeome  an 
ontor  himseU^  and  he  accordingly  received  inttraeliont  io 
the  rhetorical  art  firom  Isbus.  Ciceto  {Dt  Oraiore  u.  94) 
mentions  Demosthmies  as  otie  of  those  wbooame  forth  flan 
tbe  school  of  Isocratet:  Flutareh,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pressly states  that  he  was  not  a  pupil  of  Isocrateo,  and  goes 
out  of  bis  way  to  invent  reasons  why  Demoethenea  shMid 
have  weferred  the  instructions  of  Itnus.  We  MBume  how- 
ever tnat  Isseus  was  his  principal  instructor,  in  ocondanR 
with  the  testimony  of  the-  various  biographers.  (Libaaius, 
Zosimus.)  We  are  told  that  many  suspected  the  speeebes 
against  his  guardians  to  have  been  written,  while  othes 
said  that  they  were  corrected,  by  Isnus,  partly  because 
Demosthenes  was  so  young  wheu  they  were  delivered,  and 
partly  because  they  txne  marks  «i  tlie  style  of  lamia.  He 
IS  said  to  bam  taken  Icwont  in  ootkm  Inm  Axaalonieni^  a 
player. 

TThe  phytical  disadvantages  under  wlneh  Damoathnci  b- 
honred  ore  well  known,  aiu  tbe  mannn  in  wbaA  he  tur- 
mounted  them  is  often  quoted  as  on  example  to  enisonrag* 
others  to  persevere.  It  should  be  observed,  hoverer,  that 
the  authority  for  some  of  these  stories  it  but  nnoll.  and 
that  they  rest  on  the  assertions  of  writers  aS  late  dote.  Be 
was  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution:  he  bad  a  fiaeUe  voice, 
an  indistinct  articulation,  and  a  shortness  of  breath.  Find- 
ing that  these  defects  impaired  the  effect  of  his  spgediea,  be 
sot  resolutely  to  work  to  overoome  them.  The  means 
which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  to  remedy  theaedeffects  look 
very  like  the  inventions  of  some  writer  of  tbe  rhetorical 
wbsxA,  though  Plutaieh  {DenuMh.  x.)  quotes  Demetrius 
the  nulerian  as  laying  that  be  hod  from  tbe  orator's  on 
mouth  what  Flutareh  uu  stated  in  tbe  chapter  just  referred 
to.  Among  these  meonswe  hear  of  climbmg  up  hilla  vita 
pebbles  in  nit  month,  declaiming  on  the  sea  shore,  or  with  a 
sftoid  hung  to  OS  to  strike  his  shoulder  when  ha  mode  u 
unoouth  gesture.  He  is  also  said  to  have  shut  himself  tip 
at  times  in  a  cave  under  ground  for  study's  sok^  moA  tk> 
for  months  together. 

Having  been  emancipated  trom  his  guardians,  after  a  mi- 
nority of  ten  years,  he  commenced  a  prosecution  ^aiii»: 
them  to  recover  bii  poper^.  Bstimatii«  his  looses  i: 
30  talents  (inidnsive  of  ten  years'  interest),  he  sned  Apfcr- 
bus  for  one-third  part,  and  gained  his  cause,  without  bo«- 
ever  sueoeeding  in  obtaining  more  than  a  small  part  of  fan 
mnwy.  This  took  place  b-c.  364,  when  he  was  in  his  2utk 
year,  or,  as  he  s«n  himself  (JAU.  6S9,  (  S3>,  when  be  vs> 
quiteaboy;  butuieextantoratifaisagainath^guardianBaif 
evidently  not  the  work  of  a  youUi  of  that  age,  as  a  «ai«lJ 
perusal  of  these  'orations  will  clearly  show.  He  >uW 
quentlv  adopted  the  profbssion  of  wriui^  and  delivering.  «• 
a  hired  advocate,  si»eohes  for  persons  engaged  in 
and  public  causes — a  practice  which  was  now  gencsaJ^ 
adopted  by  the  Greek  orators,  and  was  attended  with  c4k:'- 
sid^ble  profit  His  first  speech  on  a  public  octs^~ 
vat  made  in  Z^i  ac,  in  which  Wff  he  wrote  the  specc. 
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kgaimt  Andfotim,  ud  wrats  and  doUraml  that  agunst 

Leptines. 

Of  his  speeches  relating  to  puhlio  ooncerm,  there  are 
three  which  have  a  direct  l>earing  on  his  personal  history : 
the  speech  against  Midias,  that  concenunff  Malversation 
ia  the  Embasey.  and  that  in  behalf  of  Ctesiphon.  cv,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  *  Oration  on  the  Crovn.*  The  two 
last  aie  briefly  noticed  under  the  article  ^schines.  [^s- 
CKiNBS.]  mth  reference  to  the  fint,  it  should  be  pre- 
mised that,  in  the  year  351  »,c.,  Demosthenes  voluntMrily 
undertook  the  expensive  office  of  Choragua,  and  that,  du- 
ring the  performance  at  the  Diony^  vben  duohargiog 
his  duties,  he  was  iiuulted  and  struck  by  Midias.  Demo- 
sthenes brought  an  action  against  Midias  for  assaulting  him 
in  the  performanoe  of  what  was  regarded  u  a  religious 
duty,  and  thus  Midias  was  involved  in  a  prosecution  for 
sacrilege.  Demosthenes  obtained  a  verdict.  The  extant 
oration  against  Midias  was  written  three  yean  afUurwards. 

The  first  speech  on  a  public  afloir  that  remains,  and  pn> 
bably  the  first  which  Demosthenes  published,  is  that  on  the 
Symmorii^  which  ms  delivered  b.c.  354.  A  liiw  words 
will  be  neoeiaary  to  ftipLun  the  stato  of  parties  at  the 
time. 

About  ten  years  previous  to  this  oration  the  power  of 
Sparta  had  been  br(»cen  by  Thebes,  who  in  her  turn  sank 
into  inactivity  after  the  death  of  her  great  general  Epami- 
nondaa  in  the  battle  of  Maotinea,  b.c  362 ;  three  years  after 
thia  tiino  Philip  of  Maoadon  began  bis  rei^  His  first  stqp, 
after  debating  two  oibae  daimants  to  the  throne  and  com- 
pelling the  Pnonians  and  Illyrians  to  submisBion,  was  to 
possess  himself  of  several  Greek  colonies  to  tha  south  of 
Macedonia,  and  to  interfere  in  a  war  of  succession  then  goiag 
on  in  Thessaly.  Athens,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  efbcta 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  been  engaged  from  357  to 
3o5  B.C.  in  a  war  with  her  allies,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Cos,  and 
Byzantium,  which  ^ded  in  their  throwing  off  the  yoke 
under  which  she  had  held  th«n,  about  a  year  be&ra  thed«- 
livery  of  the  oration  on  the  Synunoria.  There  wore*  as 
uiiual,  two  parties  in  Athens.  Wi^  one  of  these,  whi<^  was 
beaded  by  Fiiocion*  Philip  had  an  intimate  connexion,  and 
this  party  was  not  uufarourable  to  bia  deaigns,  either 
through  want  of  energy,  or  ftom  believing  that  Uiey  would 
io  Greece  no  iniuiy.  The  other  puty,  called  by  Hitfbrd 
'  the  War  ^rty,' was  headed  by  a  profligate  genenl  named 
Chares,  and  was  that  to  wjuoh  Demosthenes  wasafterwardk 
Kttached. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  the  time  was  the 
x-ar  occasioned  by  the  seizure  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  by  the  Pbocians.  There  had  been  a  dispute  as  to 
:he  sacred  land,  which  had  lon^g  bekm^ed  to  Phocis,  and  the 
4.mphictyonio  countnl  asserting  their  claim,  Philomelus 
he  Phocian  seized  the  temple,  and  its  treasures  were  fireely 
ised  in  the  war,  which  continued  till  346.  It  was  through 
his  war  that  Philip  contrived  to  identify  his  interests  with 
hat  of  the  Amphictyons  at  large,  and  at  last  to  be  elected 
heir  leader,  uid  henoe  we  must  generally  consider  the 
eading  parties  in  the  struggle  between  Phuip  and  Demo- 
ithenes  to  have  been  the  £ai^1iietyome  atetea  and  Maee- 
ion  on  the  one  side,  agafnit  Athms  and  oeeaaionally  Persia 
m  the  other ;  while  we  must  remember  that  in  Thebei,  tiie 
jrincipal  Amphietyonio  state,  there  was  a  strong  party 
igfainst'Philip,  as  in  Athena  there  was  one  equally  strong 
ibr  him. 

Under  these  eireumstanees,  Demosthenes  made  his  ora- 
lon  on  the  SymmorisD,  which  in  part  relates  to  a  question 
if  finance,  but  more  partaeolarly  to  a  scheifte  then  on  foot 
or  sending  Chares  with  an  armament  into  Asia  against  the 
.->erKiaiis;  a  project  utterly  preposterous,  as  Athens  had 
inough  to  do  to  hold  her  ground  against  the  refractory 
■olonies  and  subject  states,  without  engaging  in  other 
indertakingi.  Against  lids  measure  Demoetnenes  directed 
lis  eloquenee  with  succeas,  and  this  may  be  considered  the 
iei;inning  of  his  struggle  with  Philip,  ibr  the  l^icedonian 
:au.ao  would  have  gained  by  any  loss  which  Athens  might 
.ustain.  About  a  year  after,  Philip  began  to  take  an  active 
lart  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sacred  War,  as  that  in  Phocis  is 
isuallv  called.  He  defeated  the  Phocian  alliance,  and  only 
:t>tiro<i,a8  it  should  seem,  to  avoid  any  rupture  with  Athens, 
luch  an  might  preclude  all  hope  of  adding;  her  to  the  num- 
3er  of  his  auxillarieti.  At  this  juncture  DmnoBthenes,  who 
Bad  been  opposed  to  the  fermer  war,  joined  C^iates,  and 
lalrrered  hia  first  VhiSf^K* 


The  motive  of  thia  apparent  ohange  <tf  tqnnion  is  orUant' 
on  the  former  occaaitHi,  he  saw  that  war  would  have  been 
the  dispersion  of  str«igth  which  was  needAil  for  a  nearer 
struggle ;  now,  he  saw  that  the  time  for  that  stti^gle  was 
come,  and  knew  that,  to  be  effectual,  Athens  must  direct 
it.  (Oration  on  the  Croton,  p.  249.)  But  Athens,  how- 
ever powerful  when  rou^d,  had  lost  much  of  that  spirit 
of  individual  bravery  which  characterized  her  in  the  best 
times  of  her  history.  The  exhortations  Demosthenes 
failed  in  producing  uie  desired  effect ;  nor  was  it  till  Philip 
had  defeated  Kersobleptes  the  Thraeian,  whom  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians  to  support  as  hia  rival,  that  they 
considered  thenualTea  eompalled  to  commence  militaiy 
operations  against  him. 

This  was  at  last  done  by  abiding  sucoeasive  expeditions 
to  Olynthus,  a  nuuitime  town  near  the  isthmus  of  Pallene, 
and  fay  an  inroad  into  Bub<Ba,  under  the  direction  of  Phocion, 
by  means  of  which  the  Macedonian  influence  was  laaaened 
in  that  island.  The  former  step  was  however  the  more  im- 
portant, as  Olynthus  was  a  place  of  strength,  and  waa 
looked  on  with  great  jealousy  by  Philip. 

Olynthus  had  made  alliance  with  Athena  contrary  to  a 
compact  with  PhiUp,  and  although  well  enough  supplied 
with  arms  and  men,  it  required  the  assistance  of  Athenian 
soldiers.  To  provide  for  these  expeditions,  Demoathenea,  in 
hisOlynthiac  wations,  advised  the  apfdication  ts/t  the  mo- 
ney appropriated  to  the  public  festivals,  and  in  so  doing 
was  opposed  by  Phooion :  this  has  been  made  a  sutgect  oi 
petty  attack  by  Mitford,  who  believing  the  oration  irepl 
2»vr(iCH*e  to  be  genuine,  aoouses  Demoraunes  of  inconsis* 
tency,  as  in  that  oration  the  apeaker  opposes  a  similar 
measure.  And  yet  taking  Mitford's  own  ground,  we  should 
rather  admire  the  stea^neas  of  purpose  which  made  him 
oppose  his  own  ftieDds  when  he  thought  it  for  the  puhlio 
good,  and  the  discrimination  which  told  him  that  the 
time  and  opportunity  for  effi>rt  were  now  come. 

In  spite  however  of  the  exertions  of  Demosthenes,  Olynthus 
was  taken  by  Philip  in  the  spring  of  347  b.  c,  and  we  may 
here  remark,  that  toe  fiwquency  of  failure  in  aotiui  against 
an  enemy  who  was  coi^atantiy  outdone  in  negotiation,  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  which  Mitford  notices, 
of  the  deolme  m  personal  bravwr}  in  a  nation  long  used  to 
conquest. 

Earlyin  tiw  suoeeeding  year  Demosthenes,  with  Asehines 
and  u^t  or  mne  others,  went  on  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to 
treat  of  peace.  Acoording  to  Machines,  he  exhibited  great 
want  of  self-poBsession  on  this  occasion.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  ia  surely  not  too  much  to  attribute  it  to  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  departed  through  fear  of  present 
danger  from  his  one  great  object  of  opposition  to  Philip, 
who,  even  during  the  settlement  of  preliminaries,  seized 
on  several  Thraeian  towns.  The  motive  wbidi  ui^ed 
Demostfaenai  to  agree  to  a  peaee  is  probably  that  assigned 
by  fichaumann  (see  also  Demosth.  Orat.  on  the  Ptaee), 
that  the  means  of  resistance  were  too  smell  to  allow 
any  hope  that  Athens  alone  could  use  them  effectually. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Demostfa«Ms  never  slaekoied  his 
effiirta,  and  in  343  n.  o.  wa  find  him  aocusii^  Asohines  of 
malversation  in  tiie  ftvmer  onboaay,  and  aotii^  as  one 
in  a  second  to  counteract  Philip's  infloenoe  in  Ambraria 
and  Pelop<mnesus.  Since  the  cessation  aS  the  Phocian 
war  in  346  b.  c,  this  ioftuenee  appears  to  have  increased,  as 
well  by  tite  weakening  of  Spazta  and  Thebea,  as  by  his 
acquisition  of  two  rates  in  the  Amphictyonir  council ; 
hence  the  renewed  eneiey  of  Demosthenes  and  the  expe- 
dition of  IMopeilhea  to  uw  Hellespont,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  Athenian  eom  trade.  (Ora#.  on  mt  Crotm, 

p.  254.) 

About  this  time  too  Demosthenoa  became  .a  a  more  decided 
sense  the  leader  of  his  party,  in  the  room  of  Chares,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  employed  hims^  in  snppmtiDg  and 
strengthening  the  anti-Macedonian  party  in  Oraece.  His 
principal  measures  were  an  embaaw  to  the  Persians ;  the 
strengthening  of  the  idlianoe  with  Bynntinm  and  Perin- 
thus  for  the  purpose  of  forming  wianees;  uid  the  re- 
linquishment by  Ath«is  of  all  elaim  «  Buboaa,  in  whidi 
Phocian  concurred. 

The  struggle  now  began.  Philip  laid  siege  to  Perinthus, 
to  Selymbria,  and  afterwards  to  Byzantium,  and  fitted 
out  a  fleet.  At  this  juncture,  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
foitfth  miiltpnic,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  re- 
commended the  reatnratfaHi  of  the  fav&t^-monty  to  ita 
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niginal  use,  illqfing  the  lenipla  felt  hy  wome  concern- 
ing its  kpplieatiim  to  military  purposes,  and  the  increase 
in  revenue  which  rendered  that  application  no  longer 
necessary.  In  339  b.  c.  the  siege  of  Bj^zantium  and 
Perinthus  vas  raised,  and  a  short  peace  ensued ;  hut  in  the 
succeeding  spring  Philip  was  chosen  Amphictyonio  general. 
The  object  of  IVimostbenes  was  now  somewhat  changed. 
Before,  he  had  to  oppose  a  foreign  influence  which  sought 
to  insinuate  itself  into  the  affiJia  of  the  Grecian  States ; 
now  that  wish  had  been  gained,  and  his  business  became 
that  of  arranging  pu^  against  party  in  the  different  sec- 
tkms  of  the  same  nation. 

Fnun  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Chnronea  he  ms  en- 
gaged in  ne^tiations  to  detach  different  states  from  the 
Amphictyonic  alliance.  At  Ilebes  he  was  completely  suc- 
cessful :  a  strict  alliance  was  concluded  between  Thebes 
and  Athens,  and  Demosthenes  became  almost  as  much  the 
minister  of  the  one  state  as  of  the  other.  He  defeated  all 
the  counter  efforts  of  Python,  Philip's  agent,  procured 
the  preparation  of  an  army  and  fleet  to  act  a^^nst  Philip, 
who  had  seized  and  fortified  Elatea,  a  principal  town  in 
Phocns.  But  his  hopes  were  ^ain  destroyed  at  the  battle  of 
Gheeronea,  in  the  summer  oi338  B.C.,  and  Philip  remained 
apparently  master  of  the  destinies  of  Greeoe;  perhaps 
not  unaided  in  the  conflict  by  a  superstition  which  con- 
sidered his  caiue  as  in  some  aaci  identified  with  that  of 
ApoUo.  the  Delphian  god.  Under  tlieM  ctreumBtances, 
the  P^ty  of  Phocion  made  some  feint  attempt  at  action; 
but  Philip,  with  his  usual  remarkable  pdioy,  forestalled 
them  by  releasing  hii  AUuuian  prisoners  aud  using  his 
victory  with  the  greatest  moderation. 

Demosthenes  joined  in  the  flight  from  Chnronea.  not 
without  some  disgrace,  and  does  not  again  appear  till  the 
funeral  ceremony  for  those  who  fell,  when  he  pronounced 
the  customary  otatiou  (which,  howerer,  has  been  decided 
not  to  be  that  which  goes  under  this  name),  and  resumed 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  became 
Tictual-provider  fat  the  city,  superintended  the  repairs  of 
the  fortifications,  and  was  proceeding  with  his  usual  vigour 
in  prosecuting  his  political  aehemes,  when  news  came  that 
Philip  had  been  assassinated,  July,  336  b.  c.  The  conduct  of 
Demosthenes  on  tliis  oeeasion,  as  reported  by  Plutarch  and 
.Aschines,  has  sometimes  fhmished  a  subject  for  strong 
animadversion.  He  is  said  to  have  appetu^d  in  a  white 
robe,  although  his  daughter  was  just  wad ;  and  he  or  his 
friends  proposed  honours  to  the  memory  of  the  assassin 
of  Philip.  As  to  the  first  of  these  chaif;es,  it  may  be  said 
in  his  defence,  that  it  only  indicates  how  completely  devoted 
he  was  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  even  to  the  exclusion,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  private  affections. 

Mitford  has  devoted  a  section  to  anecdotes  of  bis  fa- 
vourite character,  Philip,  whose  merits  no  admirer  of  De- 
mosthenes would  wish  to  depreciate,  the  chief  glory  of  the 
Athenian  mMta  and  statesman  being,  that  he  made 
so  suceenftiUy  against  such  an  opponent  It  is  the 
habit  of  party  vriteis  to  ascribe  unbounded  virtues  or  to 
withhold  all  kind  of  praise,  with  equal  want  of  reason. 
The  history  of  the  tunos  of  Philip  and,  Demosthenes,  by 
Hitford  is  one  of  the  strongest  namples  of  this  habit  that 
we  can  refer  to. 

On  the  accession  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  persevered 
in  his  decided  opposition  to  Macedon.  Alexander's  first 
employment,  after  his  election  as  statebolder  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic league,  was  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the 
northern  and  western  provinces  of  Macedonia.  While  he 
was  absent,  a  report  of  his  death  vnu  spread  at  Thebes, 
which  revolted  from  the  confederacy.  Demosthenes  (Plu- 
tarch) fanned  the  flame  of  this  insurrection,  and,  on 
Almander's  sadden  appearanoe  befbre  Thebes,  Demo- 
sthenes was  appointed  to  confer  with  liim ;  but  he  went  cnl^r 
to  the  bcmilers  of  Attica.  As  Alexander  demanded  his 
person  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  to- 
gether with  nine  other  Athenians,  on  the  pretext  of 
trying  them  as  traitors,  it  is  most  probable  that,  when 
he  was  sent  on  the  mission  to  Thebes,  he  had  reason  to  fear 
some  act  of  violence  if  he  put  hinudf  in  the  power  of 
Macedon.  Demades,  a  man  as  high  in  point  of  intellect 
as  he  was  debased  in  morals,  was  the  negotiator  in  his  place, 
BiA  by  some  means  or  other  contrived  to  save  Demosthenes, 
if,  as  Plutarch  relates  (Li/e  qf  Phocion),  a  bribe  was  given 
to  Demades  to  persuade  him  to  exwtioa  in  behalf  of  De- 
moathenesi  it  only  reflects  shame  oq  tb^  recover,  ^nd  4oes 


not  seem  to  iomlicate  Demosthenes  in  any  such  charge  of 
meanness  as  Mitford  lias  made  against  him.  (xliv.,  j  3.) 

During  Alexander's  Persian  expedition,  Demoatbones 
had  to  sustain  an  attack  from  his  old  rival  iBschines.  He 
defended  himself  from  the  cbai^^  brought  aeainst  him 
r^scHiNBs]  in  tlie  oration  called  that  *0n  the  Crown.' 
But  we  hear  little  of  him  as  a  public  man.  He  probably 
considered  that,  at  a  time  when  the  chief  enemy  of  the 
lib^ties  of  Greece  was  employed  in  schemes  most  likely  to 
conduce  to  her  welfare,  from  the  ruinous  ^foct  they  pro- 
mised to  produce  on  the  strength  of  Maeedonin.  any  mea- 
sures Uksly  to  recall  Alexantfer  from  Asia  would  mily  be 
the  means  of  binding  still  fester  those  chains  whidk  it  had 
been  his  own  constant  aim  to  loosen. 

The  only  affeirof  moment  in  which  Demosthenes  was  at 
this  time  engaged  was  occasioned  by  the  .treachery  of 
HarpaluB,  one  of  Alexander's  general^  who  had  been  left 

fDvemor  of  Babylon  when  Alexander  proceeded  on  bit 
ndian  expedition.  Harpalus,  having  groasly  abused  bii 
trust,  fled  to  Europe  on  the  return  of  Alexander,  aeoon- 
panied  by  BOOO  Gkeek  soldiers.  He  came  to  Athens  as  s 
suppliant,  and  engaged  the  orators  to  support  him.  All 
but  Demosthenes  espoused  his  cause  with  readiness,  and 
he  at  last  concurred,  not  without  suspicion  of  bnbefy 
(Plutarch.)  The  Athenians,  however,  refused  to  ^uten  to 
his  proposal  of  <^anizing  a  movement  agunst  Alnunder, 
and  proaeeuted  Iwnorthenes  fac  reeommmding  m— suiss 
not  for  the  good  of  the  state.  He  was  fined  50  talenb 
by  the  Areopagus,  and,  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  pn 
this  sum,  retired  to  ^gina  andTrcezeoe,  whore  be  remained 
from  324  B.  c.  till  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  ocean ed 
in  the  following  year.  Immediately  on  the  news  of  thai 
event,  he  renewed  his  opposition  to  Macedon,  even  befin 
his  recall,  which  Plutarch  sa3rs  was  owing  to  this  conduct 

During  the  Lamian  vrar  he  presided  at  Athens,  and  when 
Antipater  defeated  the  confederate  Greeks,  and  marched 
upon  the  city,  Demosthenes,  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  ood- 
federaey,  judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to  Calaurta,  a  little 
island  oppouteTroezene,  where  he  took  reAige  in  a  tenaple  of 
Poseidon.  Macedonian  messrai^ers  were  sent  to  persuade 
him  to  aeemnpany  them  to  Antipater,  but  he  resisted  all 
their  entreaties.  Plutarch,  from  whom  this  account  ii 
taken,  says,  that  he  retired  into  the  inner  part  of  the  temple 
under  pretence  of  writing  a  letter,  and  while  there  took 
poison,  and  died  before  he  could  get  out  of  ihe  tem^.  As- 
other  and  much  more  probable  account,  which  Plutarrh 
also  gives  as  coming  from  one  of  Demosthenes*  friends,  s. 
that  *  by  the  sii^lar  favour  and  providence  of  the  gods  te 
was  thus  rescued  from  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  Mace- 
donians in  other  words,  that  he  died  of  iwme  sudden  at- 
tack brought  on  by  the  anxiety  and  disappmntments  of  the 
last  few  weeks  of  bis  life. 

Demosthenes  seems  to  have  been  actuated  all  throi^ 
his  politicBl  life  by  the  strongest  mission  to  promote  die  in- 
terests of  his  native  state ;  and  if  he  only  delayed  the  fete  of 
his  country,  he  did  what  no  one  else  seema  to  haw  at 
traipted.  It  is  the  highest  praise  of  his  prudraoe  and  fore- 
sight that  all  his  poUtical  predictions  were  verifted ;  as  be 
distinctly  fbresaw.  it  was  the  influence  of  Macedon.  ud  not 
internal  dissension,  which  destroyed  the  sovereifn  and  ta- 
dependent  political  communities  of  Greece.  Those  who 
expect  to  And  in  his  style  of  oratory  the  fervid  and  impas- 
sioned language  of  a  man  carried  awav  by  his  feelings  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  judgment,  will  be  disappointed.  He  is 
said  not  to  have  been  a  ready  speaker,  and  to  have  requiicJ 
preparation.  All  his  orations  bear  the  marks  of  an  effvt 
to  convince  the  understanding  rather  than  to  work  on  tbc 
Musions  of  his  hearers.  And  this  is  the  hig:hest  praiie 
Men  may  be  pertuaded  bjF  splendid  imagery,  well-cho«es 
words,  and  appeals  to  tlmr  passions;  but  to  conmncr 
a  calm  and  clear  address,  wwn  the  speaker  hmt  no  un&r 
advantages  of  person  or  of  numner,  and  ealla  to  bis  si^ 
none  of  the  tricks  of  rhetoric, — thb  is  what  Cicem  calU  130 
oratory  of  Demosthenes,  the  ideal  model  of  true  eloqiKaK. 
(Orat.  c.  7.)  Most  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  •« 
political  affairs,  as  we  now  possess  them,  are  laboured  em- 
positions,  which  have  evidently  been  frequently  cometei 
by  tlie  author  before  he  brought  them  into  tKat  state  ra 
which  they  now  appear.  Notwithstanding  the  easv  fluv 
of  the  langu^e,  the  art  and  industry  of  the  orator  an 
visible  in  umost  every  line ;  and  in  notliing  are  mtn 
apparent  than  in  the  admirable  skill  by  nich  he 
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abaoit  every  period  woduce  its  effect,  and  m  the  well- 
jndged  EQtidusiB  irfuoh  gives  such  fbrca  and  preeuicm  to 
hu  expression,  that  it  seems  as  if  no  ottier  words  and  no 
other  order  of  words  coiild  be  so  appropriate  as  those  which 
he  has  chosen.  The  style  of  many  of  the  orations  on  civil 
matters  which  were  delivered  before  the  courts  of  justice  is 
very  different:  there  is  an  air  of  easy  negligence  about 
them,  and  an  absence  of  that  laboured  accuracy  which  cha- 
racterizes his  other  c<nnpoBitions.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
sentences  that  might  be  called  giammaticatly  incorrect. 
But  these  orations  are  invaluable  as  specimens  of  what  we 
now  call  stating  a  case,  and  well  worth  the  attentive  study 
of  those  who  would  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
social  condition  of  Athens  at  that  time. 
The  orations  of  Demosthenes  may  be  divided  into  two 

Seat  classes,  political  and  jadiuial,  and  this  last  again  into 
ose  deliveraa  in  public  and  those  in  private  causes.* 
Those  of  the  first  class  whidi  are  extant  were  delivered 
in  the  following  order :— The  oration  on  the  Symmoritp, 
B.C.  354;  for  the  Megalopolitans,  ax.  353;  the  1st  Phi- 
lippic, H.C.  352;  for  the  Rhodians,  b^.  351;  the  three 
Olynthiacs.  also  called  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Philippics, 
M.c.  349 ;  the  5th  Philippic  (which  forms  part  of  the  1st  in 
our  present  copies),  B.c.  347  ;  the  6th  Philippic,  also  called 
the  oration  on  the  Peace,  b.c.  346  ;  the  7th  Philippic, 
B.C.  344;  the  8th  Philippic,  also  called  the  oration  con- 
cerning Halonnesua,  B.C.  343;  the  9th  Philippic,  also 
called  the  oration  on  the  Cheisonesus,  the  10th  and  1 1th 
Philippics  (also  called  the  3rd  and  4thX  all  in  b.g.  341 ; 
the  12th  niilqipie,  also  called  the  oration  against  the 
Letter,  b.c.  339;  the  Funeral  oration,  b.c.  338;  and  the 
oration  on  treat}-  with  Alexander,  after  b.c.  334.  Of 
these,  that  concerning  Halonnesus,  the  11th  Philippic, 
also  called  the  4th,  and  that  against  the  Letter,  are  decided 
lo  be  of  doubtful  anthority,  as  is  also  the  oration  on  the 
Contribution  owrdltwc),  which  is  of  doubtful  date, 

that  on  the  treaty  with  Alexander,  and  the  Funeral  oration. 

Of  the  1st  division  in  the  2nd  class,  we  find  those  against 
Androtion  and  I^ptines,  b.c.  355 ;  that  against  Timocrates, 
u.c.  353 ;  that  against  Aristocrates,  b.c.  352 ;  that  against 
Midias,  b.c.  348;  that  on  Malversation  in  the  Embassy, 
B.c,  343;  that  against  Neeera,  about  B.C.  340 ;  that  against 
Theocrines,  after  b.c.  336 ;  the  two  against  Aristc^ton, 
after  bjC.  338 ;  that  on  the  Crown,  B.a  330.  Those  who 
are  curious  respecting  the  date  of  the  last-mentioned  ora- 
tions, may  refer  to  Clinton  iFiuti  IIeUen.t  p.  361),  fhtm 
whom  these  dates  are  taken. 

Of  the  2nd  division  are  the  three  against  Aphobus,  the 
two  against  Onetor,  and  that  against  Callippus,  aU  in  b.c. 
364 ;  those  against  Polycles,  and  on  the  Naval  Crown,  after 
H.c.  361  ;  that  against  Timotheus,  before  b.c.  351;  that 
against  Euergus  and  MnesibuUu,  after  b.c.  356;  that 
ac;ainst  Zenothemis,  after  b.c.  355  ;  those  agamst  Boeotua 
and  for  Phormio,  b.c.  350 ;  the  two  against  Stephanus, 
before  343  b.c.  ;  that  against  Bceotus  about  toe  dowry  b.c. 
347 ;  that  against  Pantsnetus,  after  347  B.c. ;  tiiat  against 
Eubulides,  after  346  B.C. ;  that  against  Conon,  after  343 
B.C. ;  that  again^  Olympiodonis,  after  343  b.c.  ;  that  in 
the  cause  of  ^lonnio,  after  336  bx;.  ;  that  against  Diony- 
sodorus,  after  331  b.c.  To  these  must  be  added,  that 
against  Apeturius;  that  in  the  cause  of  Lacritus;  that 
a^inst  Nausimachus  and  Xenopithes ;  those  against 
SpudiEis,  Phsnippus,  Macartatus,  Leochares,  Nicostratus, 
dnd  Callicles.  Of  iheae  in  the  second  class  doubts  are 
entertained  regarding  the  authenticity  of  those  against 
^Jecera,  ITieocrines,  Aristt^iton,  Onetor,  Timotheus,  Euer- 
;ru5  and  Mnesibulns,  Stephanus,  Eubulides,  Pheenippus 
ind  Nicostratus ;  but  of  these  Scluumann  decides  for  those 
igainst  Timotheus  and  Eubulides. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  were  edited  ten  tunes  in 
he  sixteenth  century,  and  twice  in  the  seventeenth.  They 
lave  been  re-edited  by  Taylor,  Reiske,  the  Abb6  Auger, 
Hchaefer,  and  Bekker.  The  text  of  Bekker,  which  is  now 
he  standard,  is  founded  on  a  eareftil  collation  of  the  MSS. 
rbose  who  are  admirers  of  the  greatest  orator  of  antiquity, 
md  of  the  greatest  of  all  ages,  ou^bt  to  feel  under  ohliga- 
ions  to  this  distinguished  philologist  for  purging  the  text 
rom  tbe  wild  conjectures  of  Reiske  and  others,  and  giving 
IS  tbe  genuine  readings  of  the  best  MSS.-  Of  separate  ora- 
ions,  r.  A.  Wolf  has  given  an  edition  of  that  against  Lcp- 
ines  ;  Riidiger  of  that  on  the  Peace,  of  the  first  Philippic, 

•  The  dUtinetloD  brtwHii  public  mni  prtraM  caiuet  H  remgUt/  ihut  whkh 
J  Bagtlsh  U«  eslfti  betwMn  erimhiHl  ind  civil  omm, 
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and  the  tliree  Olynthiacs  |Buttmann  and  Blume  of  the  Mi- 
dias; and  Voemel  of  the  Philippics. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  iBsehines  were  trans- 
lated into  German  with  notes,  by  J.  J.  Reiske,  Lemgo, 
1 764 ;  a  correct,  but  tasteless  version.  The  political  speeohea 
were  translated  with  notes,  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1805-8 ; 
and  the  eleven  Philippics,  by  Alb.  Gerh.  Becker,  Halle, 
1824-26.  There  are  also  other  (German  translations  of 
some  of  the  speeches.  There  is  a  French  translation  of 
Demosthenes  and  jBschines  by  Auger.  Leland  has  trans- 
lated into  English  all  the  orations  which  refer  to  Philip, 
including  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  with  the  oration 
of  /Eschines  against  Oesiphon,  and  one  by  Dinarchus,  but 
with  no  neat  success.  To  express  the  simplicity,  perspi- 
cuity, and  fiHce  of  the  or^nal,  would  require  the  translator 
to  possess  powers  the  same  in  kind  as  those  whteh  Demos- 
thenes himself  possessed,  and  near  them  in  degree. 

(Mitford's  Greece ;  Schaumann's  Prohgtmtena  to  Demos- 
thenet;  Plutarch's  Demnsthenet;  Life  by  Zosimus  of 
Ascalon;  Livee  of  the  Ten  Orators;  Taylor's  Life 
Demoetnenet ;  Clinton's  Futi  HeUenici,  and  the  Oration* 
oj  Demoathenee.) 


Unit  of  DenuMthenn.  Tmmfey  Gallery,  Briliili  Muwum. 
1Ie^t,lfimt81iDcbe«. 

DEMOUSTIER,  CHARLES  ALBERT,  a  French 
writer,  born  at  VillCTS-Cotterets  in  the  year  1 760.  He  was  ran- 
nected  on  his  father's  side  with  the  family  of  Racine.  The 
work  which  chiefly  brought  him  into  notice  was  his  *  Let> 
tres  Emilie  sur  la  Mythologie.*  These  tetters  are  written 
in  a  pleasing  stvle,  aod  attained  that  popularity  which  ia 
usually  awarded  to  works  on  learned  subjects,  when  written 
in  an  amusing  manner.  Indeed  it  appears  to  have  gained 
more  than  its  just  meed  of  applause,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  when  this  had  subsided,  a  redaction  took  place,  and 
the  work  was  censured  with  too  much  severity.  His  other 
works  are  chiefly  theatrical;  of  these  ' Le  Condliateur,'  a 
comedy  in  verse,  was  one  c£  the  beet  and  most  successflil ; 
there  is  not  much  humour  in  it,  and  scarcely  any  delinea- 
tion of  cluuractw,  but  the  plot  is  excellently  constructed, 
the  incidents  are  striking  and  uncommon,  and  the  author 
has  acquitted  himself  well  of  the  difficult  task  of  expressing 
moral  sentiments,  without  being  mawkish.  An  anecdote  is 
told  of  Demoustier  which  proves  his  excessive  good  humour ' 
A  young  man  being  present  at  the  representation  of  one  of 
tbe  author's  comedies,  f^lt  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  re- 
quested the  gentleman  beside  him  to  lend  him  a  hollow 
k^  (wbistling  with  a  key  being  the  French  mode  of  ex- 
pressing disapprobation) ;  the  gentleman  complied  witii  liis 
request,  and  was  no  other  than  Demoustier  nunaelt  He 
died  at  the  place  of  his  birth  in  1801. 

DEMULCENTS  are  medicinal  agents  vhich  have  the 
property  of  protecting  sensible  surfaces  from  the  action  of 
irritating  matter,  by  hindering  it  fhrni  oomii^  in  direct 
contact  with  them.  They  are  thiu  distii^iuuhed  ftran 
diluents,  of  which  water  may  be  taken  as  an  example, 
which  often  lessen  acrimony  by  diluting  or  attenuating  the 
fluid  in  which  it  exists.  When  much  water  ia  present  io 
any  demulcent  liquid,  the  action  is  partly  that  of  a  diluent, 
but  the  chief  benefit  results  from  toe  bland  nature  of  the 
substance,  or  from  its  viscidity.  Demulcents  are  either 
solutions,  such  as  raucilnge  of^  gum  arabic,  or  certain|i^' 
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ttanOM  BMoIiuiiciIly  diAised  tfaroii^  vatar  or  milk,  luch 
•s  wvc,  spcnaiceti,  or  suet.  Their  beneficial  efifects  are 
^ncMtest  over  the  mucous  ^u^&u^e8  with  which  they  come 
rnto  immediata  eontaot,  such  as  the  throat,  stomach,  and 
intestinal  canal,  hut  by  sympathy  their  soothing  action 
would  appear  to  be  extended  to  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
lungs,  and  of  the  urino-genital  organs.  Mucilaginous  sub- 
stanoes,  suoh  as  gum,  are  not  easily  digested,  unless  some 
liitter  or  astringent  principle  be  taken  along  with  them ;  so 
I  bat  demuleenU  pass  along  the  intastiniU  canal,  shielding 
il  froin  initeting  tubatances  thiou^ttt  its  en  tin  length, 
though  less  effsetuatly  w  they  proceed,  and  become  mingled 
with  thft  wtoui  seention*  m  tbur  ^anage.  Thaw  thus 
afford  conaidenble  prM«etion  to  the  inner  ooat  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intaatinal  cinid  i^nst  poisonous  agents,  and  for 
this  purpose,  milk,  gruel,  or  oil,  are  frequently  employed, 
though  devoid  of  any  power  to  disarm  toe  auUtance  che- 
mically of  its  viruleneeu 

DEHURRAQE,  the  term  used  in  commerce  to  denote 
the  money  payi^la  to  the  owner  of  a  ship  on  the  part  of  the 
shippers  or  consignees  of  goods,  as  compensation  for  deten- 
tion beyond  the  time  stipu^ted  for  her  loading  or  discharge, 
as  the  same  is  expressed  in  the  charter-party  or  bills  of 
lading.  It  is  usual  to  insert  in  all  charter-parties  the  num- 
ber of  working  days  allowed  for  the  loading  of  the  ship,  and 
also  for  her  unloading,  and  likewise  the  sum  ffer  diem  which 
may  be  claimed  fbr  delay  beyond  these  periods  in  ei^er 
case,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  freight  Sometimes  the 
number  of  working  days  fbr  loading  and  unloading  are 
stated  together,  so  that  any  delay  in  the  one  case  may  be 
compensated  by  greater  speed  in  the  other.  "When  the 
owners  of  the  ^ip  enter  her  outwards  for  any  port,  to  re- 
ceive such  goods  as  may  offer,  and  consequently  where  no 
charter-party  exists,  there  is  no  stipulation  for  demurrage 
in  the  part  of  loading,  but  in  this  case  it  is  common  to  in- 
sert on  the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading  a  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  days  after  her  arrival  at  ber  destined  port  in  which 
time  the  goods  must  be  taken  from  on  board  the  ship,  and 
also  the  rate  of  demurrage  charg^^le  daily  for  any  exceeding 
that  time.  No  claim  for  demurrage  can  be  set  up  where  a 
ship  is  detained  by  ^pntrary  windy  or  stress  of  weathec  aoz 
where  the  govniun«t(  interferes  to  lay  an  embargo,  nor 
where  the  port  is  hkx^M^ed  by  a  kostile  lorce,  but  tM  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  ship  ceases  so  soon  as  the  goods  are  shipped 
and  the  clearances  are  passed  at  tbe  Custom-house. 

DEMURRER  (demorari,  to  stay)  is  that  pleading  by 
which  a  question  of  law  is  raised  between  the  parties  to  a 
suit;  &.0  party  demurring  refrises  to  proceed  with  ^e 
pleadings  towards  an  issue,  and  requires  the  judgment  of 
the  court  whether,  upon  his  opponent's  own  showing,  suffi- 
cient statement  has  been  made  to  sustain  the  suit,  A  de- 
murrer therefore  admits  the  truth  cftho  opponent's  allega- 
tions.   (Stephen;  Co.  Litt.) 

DEMUS.  [Attica.] 

DENA'HIUS.  a  Roman  coin  of  silver,  so  called  from 
containing  ten  aises.  It  anawered  to  the  Attic  drachma. 
After  tbe  first  Punie  wu,  the  denarius  beonme  the  repre- 
sentstira  of  sixteen  asses,  and  though  Attgusais  reduced  it 
to  twelve,  it  continned  sul»equMftly  at  tiio  vsdue  of  sixteen 
as  low  as  the  time  of  Gallienus.  Pinkerton  says  it  was 
worth  eight- pence  of  our  money.  It  was  the  cliief  silver  coin 
in  Rome  for  600  years,  down  to  tbe  time  of  Constantine  I. 

Tbe  earliest  denarii  are  those  which  have  the  helmeted 
head  of  _Rome,  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter,  upon 
their  obverse.  Many  of  them  had  chariots,  bigse,  or  qua- 
drigm,  represented  on  their  reverses ;  such  coins  were  called 
bieati  and  quadrigati.  The  half  of  the  denarius  was 
called  quinariiu,  as  containing  five  asses;  the  quarter, 
settertiut  as  mon»  MonsterHuSt  oontaininK  two  asses  and 
a  half. 

Many  of  the  ftmiily  Denarii,  as  those  of  the  yfiUan, 
^milian,  Calpurnian,  Didian,  Fulvian,  Papinian,  TuUian, 
and  numerous  other  fiimiUes,  were  marked  on  the  obverse 
with  the  numeral  x;  others  of  the  same  and  other  family 
coins  bare  tlie  x  crossed  by  an  upright  or  horizontal  bar, 
flomeUmes  taken  fbr  a  star  or  asterisk,  but  clearly  intended 
to  designate  the  value.  The  denarii  which  went  for  sixteen 
asses  sometimes  continued  to  be  marked  with  x,  and  some- 
times had  the  numerals  xvi.  Akerman,  in  his  DeKripHve 
Catalogue  qf  rare  and  unedited  Sotnan  Coitu,  8vo.,  Lond., 
1834,  vol.  i.,  p.  15-19,  has  given  ihe  actual  weight  of  the 
silver  denuii  in  Troy  gruns,  from  Ponpeiua  Magnus  to 
ConntantinDs  Magnus. 


The  demmi  teri*  or  mnit  at  eoppar,  bwnn  witii  tW 
Emperor  Valerian,  and  were  at  first  wadicd  with  stlnr 
Pinkerton  thinks  they  came  in  the  place  of  the  aestaiiiu. 
and  that  six  of  them  went  to  the  sBver  denBrine,  as  six  of 
the  later  seatertii  did. 

The  word  denarius  was  also  applied  to  the  ardinaiy  gold 
coin  of  Rome,  tin  aureue,  in  the  same  manoer  as  tki.- 
English  writers  speak  of  ihe  gold  penny  of  Henr>  III. 
Aurei  denarii  are  mentioned  by  Petronius.  The  denariib 
aureus  was  Bivalent  to  30  silver  dmani.  The  half-aurm. 
in  the  same  manner,  was  termed  quinniiu.  (Mor.1. 
Thettmr.  RmiL  Roman. ;  Oreave's  DUc  the  Romi^ 
Pijot  and  Denamue,  Svo.  Loud,  1S47;  Pitisci  Lejic: 
AnHq.  Gr.  et  Rom.,  torn,  i,  pa  646,  647 ;  Beadle's  Leeicr. 
Vniverea  Itei  NumarieB,  viri.fL,  p.  i.,  p.  136;  Pinkeno='« 
Eeeay  an  Madgle,  vdL  i) 

Roman  DniMil. 


DENBIGH.  [DsNBiaHSHiu.] 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wale^  of  \t:. 
irregular  form.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tbe  ln>t. 
Sea ;  on  tbe  north-east  by  the  county  of  Flint ;  on  the  ej:t 
by  that  of  Chester,  from  which,  it  is  scparatod  by  the  IX* 
on  the  south-east  by  a  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  b> 
Shropshire,  from  both  which  it  is  idso  separated  by  xit 
Dee;  on  the  south  by  Montgomeryshirv;  on  the  soaili-ve4 
by  Merionethshire ;  and  on  the  west  by  CaeraarTODshirc 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Conwy.  A  saii." 
detached  part  of  the  county  is  included  between  S^p  at. 
Montgomeryshire.  Its  ^atest  length  is  fVom  nonh-sev: 
(Llan  Drillo  Rhos,  near  Little  Orme's  Heed)  to  souih-eu^ 
(Llan  Gedwyu,  on  the  river  Tanat),  41  miles;  its  girait»' 
breadth  ftam  tbe  extremity  of  tbe  counhr  near  Eaton  H.>: 
(which  is  in  Cheshire),  to  the  source  of  tbe  Rhaiadr,  «h  j-. 
flows  into  the  Tanal;  about  29  miles.  Tbe  area  of  the  coqli 
is  about  633  square  miles,  and  Uie  populatioa  in  1631  n 
83,629,  giving  132  persona  to  a  uuare  mile.  Denbigh,  tL- 
county  town,  is  on  a  stream  whicn  flows  into  tbe  C3v)d:  c 
is  about  ISO  miles  from  London,  in  a  direct  line  north-»«j 
2U3  miles  by  the  road  through  Birmingham,  Walsall,  Nci 
port,  Whitchurch,  Wrexham,  and  from  thence  lo  DenbuL 
either  by  Ruthin  or  Mold ;  305  miles  by  the  parliamenu- 
Holyhead  rood  to  Llan  Gollcn*  and  from  theuoe  by  Rt.i: 
to  Denbigh;  or  209  miles  by  Sbrevsbnir.  Ellesnui: 
Wrexham,  and  Mold. 

Surface,  Hydrtmpky,  and  Coamumea4um$.~The  H 
raethog  lulls,  which  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  coci.: 
lowari^  Caecnarvousbire,  extend  from  the  n<Btb-wa;e'7 
extremity  of  Denbigtisbire,  near  Little  Onne's  Head,  a  . 
SSE.  direction,  skirting  the  ralley  of  the  Cfwwy,  to  wb.-: 
they  present  their  steepest  side ;  on  the  east  side  ietv.-v 
ridges  of  hills  varying  in  length  from  five  to  nine  or  la. 
miles,  run  out  laterally  from  tbo  principal  nuige.  T- 
Hiracthog  hills,  with  these  lateral  brantibes,  Um  otu.- 
the  most  extensive  and  dreary  wastes  in  the  priorsipalii 
Wales,  stretching  in  length  from  25  to  30  miles,  froa 
neighbourhood  of  Little  Qrme's  head  to  near  the  towz 
Corwen  (Merionethshire),  on  the  Dee ;  and  in  bre^' 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  lateral  ridges.   The  g«nc-. 
coverit^  of  these  hills  is  heath  or  ling:  tbe  hollows  s.. 
Hats  abound  with  excellent  peat  for  fud,  which  is  so 
grained  as  to  exhibit  a  poUshed  sur&oe  when  dry  and 
vith  a  sharp-edged  tool  The  principal  sunnitt  of  im 
Hiraethog  range,  in  tbe  ordw  in  whiui  they  oeenr.  fr^ 
NNW.  to  SSE.,  are,  Llan  Elian  mountain.  UIO  feet  *  M«7 
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Jnnaw,  Modwl  Eithia  (the  highest  pmnt  of  the  range), 
660  foot ;  Cadar  Danad,  and  Cader  Ddimel.  In  a  branch 
-idge  \rhich  runs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eglws  FSch, 
lear  the  Conwy,  to  the  neiflibourhood  of  St.  Asaph,  are 
VIoel  Fre  Ueha,*  1334  feet.  Mod  Fro  lasa.*  1037  feet,  and 
Sryn-y-pin.  In  othor  branch  ridsns  there  are  Moel  Fodian, 
>r  Fodiar,  1260  feat,  and  Moel  Tywysw,  or  Twysoff.  1260 
eet,  both  to  the  west  of  Denbigh ;  woiuiauIok,  north-weat 
}f  Ruthin,  and  Bronbanog,  near  the  source  of  the  Clwyd, 
1572  feet.  The  eastern  side  of  the  oounty,  adjacent  to 
i^Iintshire,  is  occupied  bjrpart  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills, 
the  western  range  called  tlw  Clwydiao  hills),  which  com- 
ncnce  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire,  and  eatering  Denbigh- 
hire,  run  southward  more  than  20  miles,  towards  the  valley 
>f  the  Dee,  And  are  united  by  the  hills,  which  form  tlw 
lorthern  side  of  that  valley  to  uie  Hiraetbog  ran^  already 
(escribed.  The  whole  may  be  eonsideied  as  forming  one 
ange  60  to  63  miles  lou&  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoie,  or 
tf  the  lettm-  T7,  and  enclosinij;  the  beautiftil  and  fertile  ^e 
•f  Clwyd.  The  Clwrdian  hilb  and  the  parallel  range  in- 
close a  valley  watered  by  the  river  Allen  (Alen  or  Alyn),  a 
ributary  of  the  Dee.  Tbie  principal  sumiaits  of  the  Clwydian 
ange  iii  their  order  from  NN  W.  to  SSE.,  are  Graif^  Arthur, 
Uoel  Arthur,  1491  feet;  Moel  Fammau,  or  Vammau,  1844 
eet,  and  Moel  Ciw.  Craig  Brain  or  Cym  Brain,  in  the  range 
>srallel  to  and  east  of  the  Clwydian  hills,  is  feet ;  and 
bloel  EnUi,  or  Venlli.  in  a  small  ridge,  also  parallel  to  the 
Clwydian  hills,  and  nearer  to  the  river  Clwyd,  is  1767  feet, 
n  the  hills  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee  there  is  Moel 
tlorfidd,  1767  feet.  The  Berwyn  hills,  which  separate  the 
WLsin  of  the  Dee  from  that  of  its  tributary,  the  Ceiriog,  and 
he  hills  whioh  separate  the  basin  of  the  Ceiriog  from  that 
•f  the  Tanat  <whoBe  waters  flow,  though  not  immediately, 
nto  the  Sevwn,)  occupy  the  southant  part  of  the  eoun^. 
^Cn  Ucha»  in  tiie  Berwyn  range  south  of  the  town  <^  Uan 
^llen,  is  1316  feet  high. 

The  waters  of  Denbighshire  find  an  outlet  into  the  sea 
hiefly  by  the  Conwy,  the  Clwyd,  and  the  Dee,  not  one  of 
rhich  has  its  aestuary  within  the  county.  The  Conwy 
tarries  off  the  waters  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Hiraetbog 
lills :  the  Clwyd  drains  the  country  inclosed  between  the 
liraethog  and  the  Clwydian  hills,  except  a  small  put 
vhtch  is  drained  by  the  Alwen,  a  feeder  of  the  Dee ;  the 
3ee  receives  by  several  tributaries  the  waters  of  the  rest  of 
lie  county.  The  Conwy  is  noticed  under  CABaNAxvoN- 
iHiRE.  Its  Denbighshire  tributaries  are  all  small,  for  the 
lills  on  vhoie  slopes  they  rise  are  near  the  main  stream  t 
hese  tributaries,  following  the  order  in  which  they  join  the 
i!onwy,  are  the  Senr,  vhi^  flows  from  Ujn  Serw  and  joins 
he  doDwy  near  its  sonroe,  the  Gettwr,  the  stream  fttmi 
Dymiogeu  (which  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  these  afltuentSt 
hough  not  more  than  six  or  eight  miles  long),  the  ASon 
3wch,  the  stream  which  passes  Eglwys  FSch,  and  many 
)ther  smaller  streams. 

The  CHwyd  rises  near  the  hill  Bronbanog.  [Clwtd.^  The 
vidth-  of  the  valley  of  the  Clwyd  allows  the  fbrmation 
•everal  laige  affluents. 

The  Dee  touches  the  border  of  the  county  four  or  five 
uiles  below  the  town  of  Corwen  (Merionethshire),  and 
iftcr  separating  it  from  Merionethshire  for  a  mile  or  two, 
juits  the  bor&r  and  crosses  Denbighshire  in  a  winding 
course  from  west  to  east  through  the  vale  of  Llan  GtoUen, 
jassing  the  town  of  lian  GoUea  and  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of 
Sir  W.  W.  Wyns.  A  littlo  below  Wynnstay  it  leadieB  the 
liorder  of  the  county,  and  turnii^  first  north-east,  and  then 
lorth,  divides  it  from  Shropshire,  a  detached  part  of  Flint- 
ihire,  and  Cheshire,  until  it  finally  quits  Denbigfaahire  a 
ittle  above  Eaton  Hall.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Dee  which  is  upon  or  within  the  border  of  the  county,  may 
}e  estimated  at  more  than  fartf  miles ;  the  river  is  not 
lavigable  till  after  it  leaves  Denhighshire.  Of  those  feeders 
)f  the  Dee  which  belong  to  Denbighshire,  the  Rhaiadr  or 
Moch,  the  Alwen,  the  Ceuiog,  the  river  which  rises  at  Minera 
and  passes  near  Wrexham,  and  the  Alen,  or  Alyn,  are  the 
chief.  [Dkb.] 

The  Rhaiadr,  or  Moch.  is  a  small  stream  which  fwms  the 
boundary  of  Denbighshire  and  Meriooe^hire.  Its  length 
does  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  miles,  but  Sorms  in  its  course 
the  celebrated  wateHall  of  Fistill  Rhaiadr.  *It  terminates,* 
aay^  Mr.  Pennant,  whose  account  we  copy. '  the  precipitous 
and  ^  a  very  narrow  valley,  and  divides  a  bold  tmni  of 
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the  Berwyn  mountams.  After  sliding  for  some  time  along 
a  small  declivity,  it  darts  down  at  once  two-thirds  of  tbt 
precipice,  and  (filing  on  a  ledge,  has,  in  process  of  iime» 
worn  itself  a  passage  through  the  rock,  and  makes  a  second 
cataract  beneath  a  noble  arch  which  it  has  formed,  on  the 
slippery  summit  of  wliich  a  daring  shepherd  will  sometimes 
terrify  you  with  standing.  The  second  fall  reaches  the 
bottom,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Rhaiadr,  or  the  cascade. 
The  defect  of  this  noble  fall  is  the  want  of  wood.*  (Tour 
in  tVales,  London,  1784,  2  vols.  4to.,  vol.  ii.,  p,  363.)  Mr 
Pennant  does  not  give  the  height  of  the  &11,  but  in  the 
'  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales'  it  is  described  as  being 
in  all  about  200  feet. 

The  southern  border  of  the  county  is  skirted  for  about 
five  miles  by  the  Tanat,  which  flows  by  the  Vymwy  rata 
the  Severn.  The  Ywrch,  the  Cwmrhiw,  and  one  or  two 
other  afltuents  of  the  Tanat,  hdong  to  Denbighi^iire,  but 
they  are  imaU.  Some  snutll  streams  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  flow  directly  into  the  sea  between  ths  Conwy 
and  the  Clwyd.  The  Dolwen*  the  largest  of  these,  has  a 
course  of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles. 

There  is  in  Denbighshire  a  navigable  feeder  of  the  EUes- 
mere  CanaL  It  is  taken  from  the  Dee  near  Llan  TysiliOi 
in  this  county,  and  follows  the  vallev  of  that  river  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ruabon  {ex  Rhiw  Abon),  where  there  is 
a  short  railroad  from  the  canal  to  Ruabon  brook.  The 
canal  then  turns  abruptly,  and  crossing  the  river  Dee,  over 
which  it  is  carried  by  the  aqueduct  bridge  of  Pont  Cy* 
sylltee,  runs  southward  to  the  river  Ceiriog,  over  which  it 
is  cairied  by  another  aqueduct  bridge,  and  thence  into 
Shropshire.  The  acjueduct  bridge  oi  Pont  Cysylltee  is  a 
stupendous  work:  it  is  supported  by  nineteen  pairs  of 
stone  pillars  fifty-two  feet  asunder,  and  is  carr^  over  the 
river  at  the  height  of  125  feet  above  its  bed.  The  trough 
through  which  the  vessels  pass  is  entirely  composed  of  cast 
iron  plates,  and  is  320  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  6  feet 
deep.  There  is  another  lai^  aqueduct  bridge  over  the 
Ceiriog,  built  of  stone,  which  is  600  feet  in  length,  and  ic 
supported  on  ten  arches  at  an  elevation  of  eix^-flTo  feet 
above  the  river. 

Of  the  roads  which  cross  Denbighshire  the  most  important 
is  the  parliamentary  mail  road  from  London  to  Holyhead, 
the  principal  channel  of  communication  between  the  Me- 
tropolis and  Ireland.  It  enters  Denbighshire  near  the  vil 
lage  of  Chirk,  and  runs  northward  to  near  the  Dee,  where 
it  turns  to  the  west,  and  passing  through  Llan  Gollen,  enters 
Mnitm^^shire.  It  afterwards  re-enters  Denbighshire, 
wbieh  it  finally  quits  by  crossing  the  Conwy  at  ^ttws  y 
Coed.  This  put  of  the  road  has  been  much  improved 
under  the  direotion  of  the  parliamentaiy  oommiasioners. 
by  avoiding  steep  and  dansepous  hills,  and  making  a  direct 
and  commodious  passage,  By  which  the  necessity  of  passing 
through  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  Llan  (xollen  has 
been  avoided.  The  mail  road  from  London'  to  Holy- 
head, by  Chester,  passes  through  the  northern  part  of 
this  county  near  the  coast:  it  enters  it  between  St  Asaph 
and  Abergely  or  Abergelau,  and  quits  it  at  the  bank  of 
the  0)nwy.  Denbigh,  the  county  town,  is  the  centre  from 
which  several  principal  roads  run.  (Phjfsieal  and  Political 
Geography  of  the  British  Itlanda,  in  the  Library  of  Us^ul 
Knotuledge ;  Davies's  General  View  qf  the  AgrunUture, 
qf  North  Wales;  Pateraon*s  Roadt,  hy  tittg^;  Priestley** 
Account  qfSivers,  Canals,  in  Oreat  Brttain;  Arrow* 
smith's  large  Map    Engtm4  and  Walet, 

Gm^umml  cAanwffr.— In  describing  the  geolc^ical  cha- 
racter of  this  conn^,  we  shaU  notice  the  principal  roi^ 
which  are  found  in  it  in  the  order  of  superposition,  b^in- 
ning  with  the  uppermost,  the  red  marie  or  new  red  sand- 
stone. This  rock  occupies  pert  of  the  coast  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cotmty,  and  skirts  the  Clwyd  fi-om  its  mouth  to 
above  Ruthin.  It  is  found  also  occupying  a  considerable 
tract  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  atone  the  Dee, 
extending  from  that  river  to  the  town  of  Wrexbam ;  and 
again  it  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog,  near  th«  village 
CH  Chirk.  The  coal-measures  which  underlie  the  red  marie, 
and  which  form  the  coal-field  of  Flintshire,  extend  from 
that  country  into  Denbighshire  as  fer  as  Wrexham,  and 
again  appear  in  the  valley  of  the  De^  extending  fhim 
Ruabon  to  Chirk.  Coal  is  dug  both  near  Wrexltam  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruabon.  Geamon,  oannel.  and 
peacock  coal  are  found  in  these  coal-measures.  The  eoal- 
measures  rest  on  a  base  of  shale  and  sandstone^  uiisw«rin« 
in  Dosition  and  onaraeier  to  ttj^ifidJul^du^^Sgw 
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thin  this  base  nses  to  the  sur&ce,  and  occupies  a  narrow 
■trip  of  the  country  extending  from  Flintshure  south-east 
to  Wrexham,  and  mm  that  town  south  bjr  west  to  Chirk ; 
aftw  which  it  cmtinues  into  Shropshire,  skirting  the 
Flintshire  and  Ruabon  coal-fields.  The  sh^  is  succeeded 
hy  carboniferous  limestone  or  mountain  limestone,  whicU 
extends  from  the  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghceat  and 
Little  Orme's  Head  (both  these  promontories  consist  of 
this  rock),  and  forms  part  of  the  mass  of  the  hills  that 
extend  from  the  Hiraetbog  hills  to  the  vale  of  CSwyd. 
A  considerable  part  of  that  vale,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Alen,  separated  from  it  by  the  Owydian 
hills,  are  also  occupied  by  this  limestone,  which  extends 
south-east  from  the  vale  of  Qwyd  across  the  vale  of  Llan 
GoUen  into  Shropshire.  The  older  red  sandstone,  which 
underlies  the  mountain  limestone,  occupies  a  narrow  belt 
of  the  sur&ce,  skirting  the  district  which  has  just  been 
described  as  occupied  oy  the  limestone.  The  Hiraethog 
hills  are  formed  principally  of  transition  limestone.  The 
rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  clay  slates  and 
greywack£  dates,  which  are  so  abundant  in  Wales.  (Co- 
nybeare  and  Phillips's  (halinet  qfthg  Geology  qf  England 
and  Wales ;  Grecnough's  Geological  Map  Englarui  and 
fValeg;  Walker's  io.) 

The  coal-mines  of  Wrexham  and  Ruabon  have  been 
already  mentioned.  There  are  some  old  lead-mines  near 
Abei^ly,  on  the  coast:  others  in  the  range  of  limestone 
hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  Clwydian  Hills  on  the  east, 
and  others  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruabon.  Iron 
ore  is  dug  at  Ruabon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wnx- 
ham.  Slate  is  uoarried  near  Chirk;  millstones  are  nro- 
cured  in  the  hillB  which  bound  the  nlley  of  the  Ceiru^, 
and  freestone  fixr  building  in  various  places,  especially  near 
the  coal-fldd. 

Divisions,  Toums,^e. — Denbighshire,  as  well  as  the  n^h- 
bouring  coun  y  of  Flint,  appears  to  have  been  compre- 
hended in  M .  Perfeddwlaa  (t.  e.  the  middle  or  inland 
country),  one  i>f  the  four  divisions  into  which  Gwynedd  or 
North  Wales  was  divided.  This  district  of  Y.  Perfeddwlad 
contained  five  cantrefe  or  larger  divisions,  which  again 
were  subdivided  mto  cwmwflu  or  smaller  dividons,  as 
follows : — 

Cantreb    I.,  Rhytbnioc.       Cwmwds    i.,  Uwchaled. 
»  t>  II        ii.,  Isaled, 

„      II.,  Ystrad  „       iii.,  Hunethoc. 

I*  11  I,        iv.,  CynmeiTch. 

IIL,  Rh&s  .,        v..  Uwchdnlas. 

n  n  n  vi.,  IsduIaS. 

(I  vii.,  Creuddyn. 

(This  cwmwd  is  included 
'n  the  present  Caernar- 
vonshire.) 

IV.,  DyfTrynClwyd       „      viii.,  Coleigionn. 
It  „  »        ix.,  Llannorch. 

,.  ,>        X.,  Dogfeilyn. 

„       v.,  T^gensle  „       xL,  Cynsyllt. 

(This  .fast  cantref  forms 
part  of  the  present  county 
of  Flint) 

nun  xiL,  Fresta^. 
.*  *.  .,      xiii.,  Rhuddlan. 

These  districts  and  subdivisions  have  been  superseded  by 
the  modem  counties  and  hundreds,  which  divisions  were 
introduced  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  From  the 
time  of  its  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  English  until  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  Denbighland  was  comprised  in  dis- 
tricts, governed  by  their  own  antient  laws  and  usages,  and 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  England,  because  all  the  ordinary 
administrators  of  the  English  laws  were  the  officers  of  par- 
ticular counties.  By  statute  however  in  the  27  th  year  of 
Henry's  reign,  four  new  shires  were  formed  in  Wales,  of 
whieh  Denbigfi  was  one:  these  were  subdivided  into  hun- 
dreds; and  it  was  Mioted  that  the  English  laws  should 
from  thenceforth  be  in  fonse  through  Wales,  a^l  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  tennrea,  inomisistant  therewith  being  for  ever 
abolished.  Denbighshire  is  included  in  the  Nordi  Wale* 
circuit 

The  present  hundreds  are  six,  vii. — Bromfleld,  compre- 
hendiiig  the  country  between  the  Dee  and  the  Alyn,  and 
Acludmi;  the  towns  of  Wrexham  and  Holt ;  Chirk,  com- 
iwdmiding  all  that  part  of  the  country  south  of  the  Dee; 


Isaled,  comprehending  the  sontli-weat  port  and  extandiiu, 
into  the  centre ;  ladulas,  extending  along  the  north  coast 
and  along  the  lower  part  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Conwy ;  Ru 
then,  comprehending  the  north-east  parts  and  extending 
into  the  centre ;  and  Yale,  occupving  a  narrow  strip  be- 
tween the  hundrods  of  Ruthen  and  Brmnfield,  and  between 
Ruthin  hundred  and  the  county  of  Flint  The  couDty 
contains  one  principal  borough  and  market-town,  viz, 
Denbigh :  two  market-towns,  which  are  oontributary  bo- 
roughs to  Denbigh,  viz.,  Wrexham  and  Rathen;  one 
borough  which  mis  no  market,  Holt;  and  two  market- 
towns,  Llan  (rollen  and  lian  Rwst 

Denbigh,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name,  is  situ- 
ated near  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Clwyd.  Its  situ- 
ation on  a  roeky  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  the  antient  castl^  gives  it  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. It  consist  chiefly  ime  vaax  street,  well-paved 
and  lighted,  with  a  few  good  houses,  leading  into  a  spacious 
market-place.  The  market-house  and  assembly-room  an 
in  the  market-place.  The  castle  is  said  to  have*  been  erected 
by  Henry  Lacv,  earl  of  Lincoln,  upon  whom  Edward  I. 
conferred  the  lordship  of  this  place  upon  the  Ofverthrov  of 
David,  the  brother  of  the  last  prince  of  Wales,  Llewelyn. 
The  castle  walls  were  of  peculiar  structure  and  extraonL- 
nary  strength :  the  outer  and  inner  foces  were  buDt  in  tbe 
usual  way,  and  the  interval  was  filled  with  rough  stones  of 
all  sizes  and  with  a  groutmg  of  hot  mortar,  which,  on 
cooling,  formed  a  mass  as  haid  as  stone.  The  cutle  *^ 
never  quite  finished :  it  is  said  that  Barl  Lacy's  son  got  hit 
death  by  foiling  into  the  castle  well,  and  that  the  eaii  beinc 
ealled  <kway  on  military  service,  never  afterwards  came  lii 
finish  the  structure,  u  LeUnd's  time  it  waa  a  large  for- 
tress with  maOT  towers,  wards,  and  portculliaea:  wet  the 

Ste  was  an  effigy  of  &e  founder.  The  grand  entrance  tti 
3  castle,  a  magnificent  pointed  archway,  with  the  statu 
of  tho  founder  in  a  niche  over  it,  in  tolerably  Kood  pr«er- 
vatkm,  still  remains:  it  was  formerly  flanked  ny  two  lure 
octagonal  towers,  one  of  which  is  nearly  demolished,  acd 
the  othev  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  Earl  Lacy  is  said  In 
some  to  have  walled  in  a  village  which  {veviously  existrd 
here :  by  others  it  has  been  doubted  whether  there  «tn 
any  habitations  on  the  hill  before  he  made  this  inclosurc: 
which  was  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  modem  towI^  bu 
higher  up  the  castle  hill.  Tbe  walls,  which  mn  round  tbc 
brow  of  the  hill,  inclose  a  considerable  area,  partly  used 
fcv  pasture,  partly  as  a  hoMing-green,  and  panlv  oc 
cupied  by  cottages.  One  of  the  town  gates  (tbe  Burgew<- 
(3ateX  defended  by  two  towers,  is  tolerably  perfoet  The 
original  parish  church  of  Denbigh  is  at  Whitchurch,  nearW 
a  mile  east  of  the  town ;  it  is  very  antient,  and  now  muM 
dilapidated.  The  townspeople  use  as  their  pUee  of  wor«<h.; 
a  chapel  near  the  oastle  gate,  within  the  old  town  aal^ 
once  belonging  lo  the  garrison  of  the  casde,  and  dedicate, 
to  St.  Hilary.  There  was  antiently  a  priory  of  the  Carnti- 
lites  or  White  Friars  in  the  town,  some  remains  of  whici 
yet  exist. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Denbigh,  which  ex- 
tends for  beyond  the  town,  and  includes  most  of  the  villas, 
of  Henllan,  nearly  two  miles  off,  was  in  1831,  3786.  Thert: 
are  some  tanneries,  and  many  shoes  are  made,  which  ». 
sent  to  'LiverpMd  and  to  the  surrounding  foirs  and  markeu : 
hut  Denbigh  is  less  a  place  of  buuneas  than  of  genteel 
letiiement  The  markets  are  onWednes<torand  Satnrda*. 
and  there  are  five  foirs  in  the  year.  There  are  several 
dissenting  places  of  worship ;  -two  schools  partly  mdowed. 
twonation&lschool8,andoneotherdayschocM;  two  boardir^ 
schools  for  girls,  four  infont  schools,  and  four  Sundti 
schools :  the  Sunday  schools  contain  in  all  1 780  t^dniL 
(Edueat.  Returns  for  1833.) 

l^e  borough  council  under  the  Municipal  Reform  A.:: 
consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillor*.  A  mMwr 
is  chosen  yearljr  from  among  the  aldermen  or  councillors 
Denbigh,  with  its  contributary  borougl^  Ruthen,  Holt.  as. 
Wrexham,  returns  one  memt>er  to  pariiament  11ienuDit<? 
of  10/.  houses  within  the  borough  (the  houndaxies  of  nhck 
ware  not  altered  in  the  Boundary  Act)  was,  in  1831,  i>«. 
of  ^lioh  96  had  land  attached.  Denbi^  is  the  cbief  pUr: 
of  election,  and  one  <^  the  polling  stations  for  the  cocnr: 
The  Epiphany  and  Trinity  quarter  sessions  are  held  herv 
the  other  sessions  and  the  assizes,  at  Ruthen.  Tbe  liT:r< 
is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  annual  \alw 
of  A4&1^  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  b 
U  in  the  patronage  ot  g|g|jt^^aC§lK>«^  Le 
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Denbigh  vas  burnt  during  the  war  of  the  Roses  by  a  body 
'Welshmen  under  Jasper  Tudor,  carl  of  Pembroke,  half 
1>rotlier  of  Henry  VI.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth 
«enitury  Charles  I.  took  refuge  here  for  a  short  time.  The 
«astle  was  taken  by  the  parUomentary  &tces  under  General 
^ytton,  AJk  1646. 

Wrexham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Bromfield,  upon  a  Bmall 
stream  that  flows  into  the  Dee,  a  few  miles  from  the  west 
or  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  upon  a  rMd  leading  from 
X^ndon  by  Birmingham,  Walsall,  and  Whitchurch,  to 
S!olyhead.  It  is  179  miles'from  London  1^  this  road,  and 
about  12  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chester. 

'Wrexham  is  advantageously  situated  in  the  mining  dia- 
'trict  of  Denbighshire,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
"towns  in  North  Wales.  The  houses  are  in  general  well- 
'built;  the  streets,  which  are  vide  and  generally  cross  each 
other  at  right-anries,  are  paved  and  lighted  with  The 
church  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  Grothic  building:  it 
oonststs  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel,  and  is  adorned 
'With  many  tonba,  and  an  abundance  of  notesque  carving, 
*  ia  ridicule'  aeoordmg  to  Pennant,  *  of  the  tegular  clei^, 
end  the  ftnnle  religious,  abbesses  and  nuns.*  On  the  out- 
side of  the  church  is  a  quantitv  of  ludicrous  and  gross  sculp- 
ture. Ihe  tower  of  the  churcn  has  an  elevation  of  133  feet, 
and  has  on  three  sides  rows  of  saints  in  richly  sculptured 
niches.  The  church  was  built  in  the  room  of  a  previous 
one  destroyed  bv  fire  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  tower 
was  not  finishea  until  early  in  the  sixteenth.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  plain  brick  building:  there  are  a  county  house  of 
correction,  and  places  of  worship  for  various  dosses  of  dis- 
senters. There  are  several  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  vicinity. 

The  town  is  not  the  seat  of  any  particular  trade  or  ma- 
nufacture ;  but  in  the  parish,  which  ia  very  extensive,  there 
are  quanies,  lead-mines,  and  collieries.  The  iron  works 
have  been  h»^;  neglected.  There  are  two  week^  markets, 
on  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  several  anniul  nirs.  One 
fair,  held  m  March,  lasts  many  days,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  North  Wales :  cattle  and  horses,  Welsh 
flannels  and  other  woollens,  Irish  linens,  Manchester  cotton 
goods,  Yorkshire  woollens,  and  hardwares  from  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  are  sold  at  this  ftur.  The  parish,  which  extends 
into  Flintshire,  is  subdivided  into  fifteen  townships,  and 
contained,  in  1831,  11,521  inhabitants.  The  town  is  in  the 
townships  of  Wrexham  Abbots  and  Wrexham  Regis  (which 
contain  a  population  of  5484),  and  in  a  small  part  of  the 
township  of  Esdusam  below.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Wrex- 
ham was  made  a  contributary  borough  to  Denbigh.  The 
parliamentary  boioi^h  comt»ehends  the  townships  in  whit^ 
the  town  stands :  within  the  limits,  thoe  were  at  the  time 
of  the  Boundary  Commissioners*  B«parts,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  10/.  houses.  Wrexham  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  county,  and  the  petty  sessions  ibr  the 
uundreds  of  Bromfield  and  Yale  are  neld  here.  There  is 
a  small  theiOre  occauonally  opened  fbr  dramatio  perform- 
ances, and  there  are  races  every  year. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  St.  Asap^  of  the  annual  value  of  746/.  *  it  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph. 

From  the  education  returns,  it  appears  that  there  were 
in  the  parish  in  1833  two  iniant  scnools,  with  131  children ; 
thirty  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  1000  to  11 00 
children ;  and  nineteen  Sunday  schools,  with  above  2000 
scholars.  Of  the  thirty  day  sdiools,  six  irere  wholly  or 
jHLrtly  supported  by  gift  or  endowment,  inelndix^a  sram- 
mar  sebooU  two  nationsl  schools,  and  one  mi  Dr.  Wilhams's 
foundation. 

Ruthen,  Ruthin,  or  Rhuthyn,  is  eight  miles  from  Den- 
bigh. It  is,  like  Denbigh,  situated  on  the  summit  'and  slope 
of  a  considerable  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Clw^d. 
The  town  appears  to  have  taken  nse  from  the  fiiuudation 
of  the  castle,  which  was  built  by  Roger  Grey,  to  whom 
Edward  I.  granted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 
This  castle  got  the  name  of  Rhyddin,  or  the  Red  Fortress, 
from  the  colour  of  the  stone  of  which  it  was  built.  It 
stood,  not  on  the  summit,  but  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
hill,  towards  the  Clwyd.  It  was  so  much  neglected,  that 
by  the  time  of  Heniy  Vin.  it  had  become  noflesi^  uid 
was  fidlii^  ihst  to  decay.  It  appears  to  have  been  sub* 
sequently  repaired,  and  vas  garrisoned  for  King  Cluu-les  I. 
during  the  great  eivil  war ;  but  having  been  taken  by  the 
1>arliamenta^  troops  under  General  Mytton,  it  was  oroered 
to  be  dismantled.  It  appears  to  have  been  capacious  and 
lofty.    A  new  edifice,  whwh  from  its  style  may  be  con- 


sidered as  a  restoration  of  the  antient  castle,  has  been 
erected  on  the  site,  and  is  now  the.  seat  of  Mr.  West.  The 
summit  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  the  market-place,  to 
which  the  principal  streets  lead.  The  county-hall  or  court- 
bouse  is  the  finest  building  fbr  the  purpose  in  North  Wales, 
The  county  prison  is  veil  ouilt  The  <diurch  is  part  (the 
choir)  of  a  more  spacious  building,  was  oiiginally  the  con- 
ventual church  of  a  communis  of  Bonhommes  (suppressed 
A.  n.  1310),  and  afterwards  rendered  coU^fiate.  There  are 
vestries  of  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  a  transept  The  roof 
of  tM  present  church  is  admired  for  its  curious  workman- 
ship. Part  of  the  cloisters  have  been  converted  into  a  re- 
sidence for  the  warden  of  Christ's  Hospital :  the  groined 
arches  of  the  entrance  and  of  the  two  parlours  are  much 
admired.   The  free-school  is  a  good  building. 

The  parish  of  Ruthen,  which  is  small,  cmtained,  in  1831, 
1381  inhabitants;  but  the  borough  boundaries  extend  far 
beyond  the  town,  and  comprehend  a  considerable  rural 
district  consisting  of  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Llan  Fwrog, 
Llan  Rhydd,  and  Uau  Ynys,  and,  according  to  the  Boun- 
dary Reports,  part  the  parish  of  Lhm  Fair  Dyftryn 
Clwyd,  but  the  population  returns  do  not  notice  this. 
The  gross  population  of  the  borough  in  1831  was  3376,  in- 
cluding the  inmates  of  the  county  gaol  and  female  prison. 
The  number  of  10/.  houses  was  about  150.  There  is  no 
particular  trade  or  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  town. 
There  are  two  weekly  markets :  on  Monday  for  com,  and 
on  Saturday  for  buteheia*  meat;  and  five  &its  in  the 
year. 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  consists 
of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  Ono  of  the  alder- 
men or  councillors  is  annually  chosen  mayor.  The  elective 
fianchise,  before  the  Refbrm  Act,  was  in  the  burgesses  re- 
sident at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  writ  Tub  assises 
fat  the  oounty  are  held  at  Ruthoi:  the  quartarwasioiu  am 
held  alternately  here  and  at  Denbigh.  It  is  one  of  the 
pdling  places  for  the  county. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  whose  monument  is  in  the  church, 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town.  He  founded  an  hos- 
pital or  alms-house  for  a  warden  and  twelve  decayed  house- 
keepers, ten  men,  and  two  women.  The  warden  and 
pensioners  are  impropriators  of  the  great  tithes  of  the 
furishes  of  Ruthen  and  Llan  Rhydd:  the  warden  appoints 
two  curates  to  do  the  duty  of  these  two  parishes,  but  is  ex- 
pected occasionally  to  preach  himself.  He  has  the  govern- 
ment of  the  free-school,  which  vas  also  fininded  by  Dr. 
Goodman,  and  endowed  with  a  moiety  of  the  titlms  of 
Uan  Elidan,  to  which  parish,  as  well  as  Ruthm,  it  is  firee. 
It  is  aeoounted  one  of  the  best  schools  in  North  Wales.  It 
contain^  in  1 833,  forty-seven  scholars.  A  lending  library 
is  attached  to  it.  There  were  at  that  time  in  the  town  four 
other  day  schools,  containing  141  children;  besides  a  na- 
tional day  and  Sunday  school  of  forty  boys  and  for^  girls. 
There  were  three  Sunday  schools,  containing  nearlv  400 
children.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents,  \V^eS' 
leyan  Methodists,  and  other  Dissenters. 

The  wardensbip  of  Christ's  Hospital  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster ;  the  yearly  income  of 
the  warden  is  263/.,  with  a  residence.  The  parishes  of 
Ruthen  and  Llan  Rh^dd  axe  in  the  diooese  of  wngor,  and 
^n  the  peculiar  juxiadiotion  of  the  lashim.  Thm  was  once 
a  house  or  cell  of  White  Friars  (Cumuites)  hMo:  Ruthen 
Mill  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  cell. 

Holt  is  on  the  river  Dee,  which  here  serves  to  serorate 
Denbighshire  from  Cheshire,  five  or  six  miles  N.£.  of 
Wrexham.  Holt  took  its  rise  from  a  castle  founded  by 
Joh^  earl  of  Warren,  who  had  acquired  possession  of  the 
siu-rounding  district  by  the  murder  of  his  ward,  the  son 
or  grandson  of  Gryflydd  ap  Madog.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  J.  this  castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  seized 
in  1643  by  the  ParUunentai7  troops.  Being  retaken  by 
the  Royalists,  it  was  again  besieged  (Feb.  1645-6)  by  the 
Parliamentarians  under  Mytton,  and  after  a  gallant  defonoe 
of  two  mon^  obUged  to  sumnder.  There  are  scarcely 
any  relioa  of  it  left,  even  of  its  foundations.  The  town  is 
an  irregular  assemblage  (tf  streets  or  lanes;  the  main  street 
leadhig  down  to  the  bridge  of  ten  ardies  over  the  Dee,  hy 
which  Holt  is  united  to  the  village  of  Famdon.  'Thia 
bri^^  was  built  in  1345;  there  are  relics  of  a  guard-house 
in  me  middle.  The  chapel  of  Holt  is  a  plain  building  in 
the  perpendicular  English  style.  The  parish  of  Holt  con- 
tained in  1831  apop^ation  of  1609  inhabitants;  of  these 
1016  vm  m  the  township  ofj|ff^^^pf^is^^^^^i$gt4he 
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parliamentaiy  borough,  and  compreaends  n  large  rural 
district  round  the  town.  There  were  in  it  only  about  3S 
houses  of  the  annual  value  of  10/.  or  upwards.  The  popu- 
lation is  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  is  no  mar- 
ket, but  there  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy  (a  dependency  upon  the  vicarage  of 
Greubra),  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Ches^r,  and 
in  the  gift  of  tbo  dean  and  chapter  of  Winchester.  It  it  of 
the  annual  value  of  lOlZ.  with  a  glehe-house.  There  is  a 
Baptist  meeting-house.  There  vere,  in  1833,  a  free  school, 
ana  three  other  day  BcbooU,  in  one  of  whi^h  most  of  the 
children  attended  on  Sunday  also,  and  a  Sunday  school 
connected  vith  the  Baptist  congregation ;  there  was  a 
school-house  building  for  onomer  Sunday  and  daily 
school. 

Llan  GoUen  stands  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the 
river  Dee,  and  on  the  parliamentarr  mail  road  from  London 
to  Holyhead,  184  miles  from  London.  The  town  does  not 
possess  any  particular  claims  to  notice,  but  the  vale  of 
Llan  Gollen  is  interesting  from  its  picturesque  beauty  and 
its  utiquarian  remains,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  tourists. 
The  streets  are  namiw,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  a  dark 
shaly  stone.  The  bridge  was  built  by  John  Trevor,  bishop 
of  St  Aaapbi  who  died  in  1357 ;  It  eousiata  of  Ave  arches, 
the  widest  not  having  more  than  28  feet  span.  The  river 
usually  runs  under  only  one  arch,  under  which  it  has  worn 
a  deep  channel  in  the  hard  rock  which -forms  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  view  through  the  arches  upwards  or  downwards 
18  exlrraiely  pleasing. 

The  extensive  paiuhof  Llan  Giollen  contains  a  population 
of  4498.  Of  these  a  considerable  part  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  another  considerable  portion  in  stone  quarries 
and  lime  works.  Some  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the 
parish,  as  of  flannel,  cotton  goods,  and  earthenware ;  there  are 
also  iron  works  and  collieries ;  the  town  derives  considerable 
advantages  from  the  influx  of  visiters.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  five  fairs  in  the  jreu.  The  Elles- 
men  caul  paisea  through  the  pariah.  lian  Gollen  is  one 
of  the  polling  places  for  the  oountv. 

The  liviiw  is  a  vicat^  in  the  diooaie  and  arohdeaeonry 
of  St.  Aaaph,  of  the  yearly  value  of  SSOf.  with  a  glebe-house. 
It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  There  are  places 
of  worship  for  Independients,  Baptists,  Oalvinistic  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Wc^qran  Methodist  Refor- 
mers. There  were  In  1833,  in  the  parish,  one  boarding  and 
day  school,  and  eight  day  schools ;  one  of  these  was  partly 
supported  by  three  small  endowments.  In  these  schools,  1  Ofi 
tx^sand  112  girls  (together  21 7)  were  taught ;  there  were 
besides  eleven  Sunday  schools,  in  which  were  nearly  lOOO 
soholare. 

In  the  nek{bbourbood  of  Llan  Gollen  are  several  inter- 
esting nmains  of  antiquity.  Castell  Dinaa  Brftn,  whose 
remauu  neatlj  eover  rae  summit  of  the  conical  hill  on 
whieh  it  ia  weed,  is  on  the  north  bsnk  of  the  Dee  just 
opposite  to  the  tvwn.  It  was  a  Welsh  castle,  built  of  the 
coarse  stone  of  the  country,  with  here  and  there  a  few  free- 
stone mouldings. 

Llan  Bffwest,  or  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  is  just  within  the 
parish  of  Llan  Tysilio,  and  on  the  border  of  that  of  Llan 
Ghillen.  It  was  founded  by  Madog  ap  Gryfl'ydd  Maelor, 
prince  of  Powys,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  It  bad** 
at  the  suppression  a  yeuly  revenue  of  214/.  3«.  5d.  grois, 
or  168^  8s.  clear.  There  are  still  some  beautiful  remains 
of  the  church  and  of  a  part  «f  the  ehbtif,  the  latter  now 
converted  into  a  &rm  house.  A  sltnrt  distance  from  the 
abbey  is  the  retoainder  of  a  round  pillar,  called  the  ^lar  of 
Eliseg,  probably  the  most  utieat  Brtthdi  inscribed  pillar 
existing. 

Llan  Rwst  ia  at  the  border  of  the  county,  and  on  the 
east  or  ti^t  bank  of  the  Gonwy,  and  lo  the  right  of  the 
padiamentary  road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  318  miles 
nrom  London.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  vale  smrounded 
with  well-wooded  hills.  The  bouses  are  irregalarly  buflt, 
and  the  streets,  with  the  exoeption  of  that  in  which  the 
town-hall  stan^  are  narrow.  The  church  has  little  archi- 
tectural beauty,  but  the  interior  has  some  curious  carving, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  neighbouring  abbey  of 
Maenan,  and  there  is  a  lateral  chapel, '  the  Gwydir  Chapel,' 
built  in  1633,  from  a  design  hj  Inigo  Jones;  but  it  is 
sadly  neglected.  (Pennant.)  The  bridge  ovet  the  Conwy 
is  also  mm  designs  by  Inigo  Jone»:  it  eonsiats  df  three 
Arches,  of  which  the  middle  one  has  a  span  of  59  feet.  The 
tide  flows  up  to  dioat  a  mdo  and  a  faalf  fttyca  tbe  bf-idge; 
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and  in  spring  tides  brings  up  boats  of  twelve  tons, 
nant.)  The  parish  extends  into  Caernarvonshire;  it  con- 
tains in  all  a  population  of  360 1 ,  chiefly  agricultural.  There 
is  no  particular  manufacture  carried  on ;  some  Welsh  harps 
were  formerly  and  perhaps  are  still  made  here ;  the  cara 
trade  is  considerable.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  ther« 
are  five  fain  in  the  year.  Llan  Rwst  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  for  the  coun^.  The  living  is  a  reetmy  in  tne  dio- 
cese and  archdeacon^  of  St  Asaph,  and  in  the  gift  of  tbe 
bishop  of  that  sec.  The  annual  value  is  730f.  and  there 
is  a  glebe-house.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Llan  Gannon. 
There  were,  in  1 833,  in  the  whole  parish  three  day  schools, 
in  whii^  above  50  children  were  educated,  and  sera 
Sunday  schools,  in  which  above  1000  scholara  ar*  taught 
There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worslnp,  and  a  range 
of  almshouses  erected  in  1 6 1 U  by  Sir  John  Wynne. 

Maenan  or  Maynan  Abbey  near  Llan  Rwat  was  founded 
by  King  Edward  I.  in  1283:  the  Cistertian  monks  of 
an  abbey  at  Aberconwy  were  transfbrred  hither.  At  the 
dissolution,  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  abbey  was  179L 
lOs.  lUd.  gross,  or  162/.  l&g.  clear. 

Ruabon  or  Rhuabon  (or  to  give  tbe  "Welsh  ortboaraphy, 
Rhiw  Abon)  is  a  village  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  mm 
Oswestry  and  Llan  GroUen  to  Wrexham.  Tbe  churrfa  U 
spacious,  and  is  adorned  by  some  elMpmt  monuments  of 
the  Wynne  fomily,  especially  (me  by  I^brach.  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  first  Sir  Wathin  WilUams  Wynu,  who  diod 
in  1747.  Wynnstay.  the  seat  of  tlw  present  SirW.W. 
Wynn,  is  at  Ruabon,  the  entrance  to  the  park  being  imme- 
diately from  the  village.  In  the  parish  ia  an  antient  Briusb 
fortified  post :  the  area  is  about  four  acres,  and  it  is  defended 
by  two  ramparts  and  two  ditches;  the  inner  rampart  is  a 
massy  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  carria^  drive.  In  tb« 
vicinity  of  this  poat,  in  1161  or  62,  Owain  Cyfeilii^  princd 
of  Powys,  defeated  the  English,  and  commemorated  tui 
victory  in  a  poem  called  Hirlat  Owain,  'the  drinking  horn 
of  Owain.*  The  population  of  the  whole  parish  of  Rusbou 
which  ia  divided  into  four  townships,  was,  in  1S31,  8353,  U 
whom  above  600  were  employed  in  the  oolUoiea  and  in»- 
worka:  the  iron  ore  is  partly  diig  in  the  a^aoent  hillsw  sad 
partly  brought  from  Lancashiiie.  The  EUesuae  Canal 
pasaea  through  the  parish ;  and  Aara  is  a  rkilwar  to  Rnsb.^ 
brook.  Although  the  place  does  not  commonly  rank  ts  i 
market-town,  a  market  is  held  every  Monday.  There  *«n 
in  the  parish  in  1833  four  dajp  schools  (one  endowed,  and 
two  partly  supported  by  donations),  affording  instruction  u 
about  200  diildren ;  and  five  Sunday  schoolsw  in  which 
were  about  460  or  470  scholars.  jHiere  are  several  disMiii- 
ing  meeting-houses  in  the  parish,  and  two  sets  of  alms- 
houses. There  are  three  f^rs  in  the  year.  The  living  oi 
Ruabon  is  a  vicarage  in  tbe  diocese  and  aichdeaeonry  <<f 
St  Asaph,  of  the  annual  value  of  588/.,  with  a  gldbe-honse- 
it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  a$  St.  Asuih. 

Chirk  ia  a  villi^  near  the  north  bank  of  tha  Ceuio&  on 
the  road  ftom  Oswestrr  to  Ruabon  and  Wrexham,  aboat 
five  miles  south  of  Rmuxni.  A  mil*  and  a  half  ntath-we-i 
of  the  village  ia  Chirk  Castle,  the  seated  Mrs.  Hyddletca 
Biddulph,  built  by  Roger  Mortimer  in  the  thirtaenth  reo- 
tury.  It  is  a  large  oblong  square  built  round  a  quadran- 
gular court,  and  indosed  by  massive  walls  strengthened  by 
round  towers  at  the  comers :  there  is  a  fifth  tower  dose  u 
the  entrance.  The  intwior  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and 
contains,  among  other  apartments,  a  gallery  100  feet  loor. 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  many  pubUo  characters  of  ibc 
time  of  Charles  II.  From  the  castle  grounds,  which  tr. 
very  extensive,  it  is  said  that  seventeen  counties  may  it 
seen.  Chirk  Castle  is  on  the  site  of  a  fbrmer  one,  cailec 
'  Castell  Crc^n.'  The  population  of  Chirk  pariah  in  I  !>?t 
was  1 598 :  a  eonsiderable  number  of  men  are  eni|4oTed  x 
coal-pits,  stone-quarries,  and  lime-works.  There  are  »vcn! 
p^er-mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tbm  mn  thrae  ftas  v 
the  year.  The  Bllennere  eanal  runs  by  Oiirk.  There  an 
in  the  parish  two  boarding  schools  and  one  day  adiod.  ci  a- 
taining  in  all  70  to  80  children;  two  day  aad  Sun^ 
schools,  supported  by  Mrs.  Biddul^  containmK  from  i'^ 
to  130  children;  and  one  Sunday  school,  containing  3;  " 
40  children,  partly  supported  by  a  donation  ftom  the  fmsi.  • 
of  the  same  lady.  The  living  of  Chirk  is  a  vicarage  in  u» 
diooeae  and  arrfadeaeonry  of  St.  Asapb,  and  in  the  gift  3i 
the  bisliop  of  that  see :  the  annual  taloe  is  466/.,  wii£  ■ 
globe-house. 
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the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St.  Asaph'  a  small  part  is 
in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Bangor,  and  several 
parishes  are  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
BuiiF^or.  A  very  small  part  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdea- 
conry of  Chester.  The  number  of  parishes  nrhich  are  partly 
or  wholly  within  the  county,  according  to  the  population  re- 
turns for  1831,  is  sixty-five,  of  which  nowever  five,  St. 
Asaph,  Baugor-Monacborum,  Bdd  Fary,  Erbistock,  and 
Nannerch,  rather  belong  to  Flintshire.  Of  the  remaining 
sixty,  ten  extend  into  other  counties,  viz.,  Gresford  or  Croea 
Ffordd,  and  Wrexham,  into  Flintshire;  Yspytty  Efan, 
Llan  Drilto  Rh&s,  Llan  Rwst,  and  Eglvys  F&ch,  into  Caer- 
narvonshire ;  Llanflhangel  Glyn  y  Myfyr,  into  Merioneth- 
shire ;  Llan  Rhaiodr  yn  Mochnant,  into  Montgomeryshire ; 
Llan  Silyn,  into  Shropshire ;  and  Llan  y  Myneien,  into  Shrop- 
shire a-sl  Montgomemhire :  fifty  are  vnoUy  in  Denlugh- 
ahire.  Tho  number  of  boaefices  is  sixty-four,*  being  rather 
mure  than  the  number  of  parUhes,  for  the  parishes  of  Llan 
Armon  yn  Yale  and  Llan  Gvm  are  sinecure  rectories  as 
wull  as  vicarages ;  the  parish  of  Uan  Sannan  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  a  vicar^e  and  sinecure  rectory,  the 
'jlher  a  sinecure  rectory  only;  and  the  united  yerpetiia! 
curacies  of  Borse  or  Bersham  Drelincourt  and  Minera,  are 
parts  of  tho  parish  of  Wrexham.  Of  these  sixty-four  bene- 
liccs,  twenty-nine  are  rectories  (three  of  them  sinecures) ; 
two  rectories  (one  of  them  a  sinecure)  united  with  vicarages  ; 
eighteen  vicarages ;  twelve  perpetual  curacies ;  one  chapolry ; 
one  wardenship  (Rutben) ;  and  one  donative.  Classified  ac- 
cording to  their  value,  there  are  six  the  yearly  income  of 
which  is  under  lOOL,  sixteen  under  200/..  thirteen  under 
suoJL.  seventeen  under  5002.*  and  seven  under  7501.  •  of  two 
the  value  is  not  given  in  the  'Clerical  Guide,'  our  authority 
in  this  matter ;  and  Uiree  are  united  with  other  benefices, 
viz.,  the  rectory  of  Llan  Dyrnog.  with  the  bishopric  of 
Bangor ;  the  rectory  of  Llan  Rhydd,  with  the  wardensbip 
of  Ibithen ;  and  the  chapelry  of  Cyfiylliog,  with  the  vicar- 
ngc  of  Llan  Ynys.  The  ecclesiastit^  patronage  of  the 
bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  this  county  is  very  valuable :  ho  has 
the  right  of  presentation  to  thirty-six  livings^  of  which 
twelve  are  of  the  yearly  value  of  30(1/^  and  under  HOOl.,  and 
six  of  the  yearly  value  of  from  500/.  to  750/. 

Denbighshire  is  included  in  the  North  Wales  circuit:  the 
assizes  are  held  at  Ruthen ;  and  the  quarter-sessions  alter- 
nately at  Ruthoi  and  Denbigh ;  the  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas sessions  at  the  former,  the  Bfophany  and  Trinity  ses- 
sions at  the  latter.  Denbigh  is  the  chief  Jpj&ce  of  county 
election:  the  polling  stations  are  Denbigh, Wrexham, Llan 
Rwst,  Llan  Gollen  and  Ruthen. 

History,  AntiquUie*,  ^—Denbighshire,  before  the  con- 
quest of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans,  was  comprehended 
in  the  territory  of  theOrdovices,  a  powerful  tribe,  into  whose 
duminions  Caraetacus  in  his  last  struggle  against  the  Ro- 
mans transferred  the  seat  of  war,  and  whose  subjugation 
Was  not  completed  till  the  time  of  Agricola.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  complete  conquest  of  Denbighshire,  as  well 
as  of  the  rest  of  North  Wales  by  the  Romans ;  but  no  trace 
of  their  dominion  is  found  within  the  county  at  the  present 
day,  unless  it  be  some  lead-wOTks,  near  Llan  y  Myneich : 
nor  is  it  clear  that  ai^  of  their  roads  crossed  it,  except  that 
which  connected  their  stations  of  Yaho  (Bod-fiuy  in  Flint- 
shiro),  and  Conovium  (Caer  Rhun  or  Caer  Hen,  near 
Aberramwy).  In  their  division  of  the  conquered  part  of  the 
island,  Denbighshire  was  included  in  Britannia  Secunda.  Of 
monuments  of  the  time  preceding  the  Roman  oonqucst, 
may  be  noticed  two  Kistvaens  or  stone  cells  (probably  se- 
pulchral) mentioned  by  Camden :  and  perhaps  the  tumuli 
at  Iflan  Armon  yn  Yale,  the  opening  of  one  of  which  is 
described  by  Mr.  Pennant  (Tour  tn  Wales,  I^ondon,  1764, 
vol.  i.,  p.  40S.)  A  pa^  through  the  Clwydian  hilU  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  by  iU  name  (Bwlch  Agricia)  the  route 
which  Agricola  took  in  his  expedition  against  Mona.  At 
.\bergely  or  Abergcley  on  the  coast,  are  the  remains  of  a 
British  post^  nlled  Coppa  yr  Wyl&,  or  the  Mount  of  the 
Watch  Tower;  but  «e  knov  not  to  what  period  it  is  to  he 
referred. 

When  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in  Britain, 
Denbighshire,  as  being  on  the  frontier  towanls  Mercia,  one 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  or  rather  octarchy,  esta- 
blished by  that  people,  became  the  scene  of  frequent  strug- 
To  the  time  of  these  struggles  we  may  refer  some 
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existing  monuments,  as  the  pillar  Eliseg,  noticed  above 
in  our  account  of  Llan  GroUen;  and  the  famous  dyke  or 
ditch,  called  Offa's  dyke,  made  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia, 
as  a  barrier  against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Welsh. 
Hiis  ditch  is  strengthened  at  intervals  by  small  forts  on 
artificial  mounds,  which  mounds  yet  remain.  Tho  ditch 
is  on  the  Welsh  side  of  them.  The  dyke  crossed  that  de- 
tached part  of  the  county  which  is  contained  in  the  jiarish 
of  Llan  y  Myneich,  and  entered  Denbighshire  by  the 
hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog.  it  ran 
(though  with  a  somewhat  circuitous  course)  towards  the 
north,  passing  near  Chirk  castle  and  Ruabon,  and  so  into 
Flintshire,  thus  inclosing  the  eastern  part  of  Denbighshire, 
within  the  Mercian  ftontiw.  Although  insufficient  asa  mi- 
litary work  to  keep  off  all  ravages  from  the  eonntry  which  it 
was  designed  to  protect,  it  was  the  recc^ized  boundary  of 
England  and  Wales ;  and  heavy  penalties  were  denounced 
against  all  Welshmen  who  should  be  found  in  arms  on  the 
English  side.  A  dyke,  called  Wat's  or  Watt's  dyke,  equal 
to  that  of  OfTa  in  depth,  though  not  in  extent,  runs  parallel 
to  it  through  this  county.  It  enters  Denbighshire  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  East  of  Offa*s  dyke,  ^-rosses.  the  Ceiriog 
and  the  Dee,  and  runs  through  Wynnatay  (onee  called 
Wattstay)  park,  past  Wrexham  and  aoross  the  Alyn  into 
Flintshire.  It  was  fi}rmerly  strengthened  in  its  course  by 
forts ;  the  site  of  one  of  these  at  Erddig,  between  Ruabon 
and  Wrexham,  is  marked  by  earth  worksand  some  remains 
of  masonry. 

About  the  year  828.  Denbighshire  was  overrun  by  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  who  had  acquired  fac  that  kingdom  the 
permanent  suprema'**  ^the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  The 
incursions  of  the  Dai.  as  prevented  the  Saxons  from  entirely 
subduing  the  antier  Sritons ;  and  indeed  these  seem  to 
have  recovered,  by  the  aid  of  the  Northern  Britoiu,  the  ter- 
ritory appropriated  by  whose  dominions,  as  we  have 
seen,  included  part  Denbighshire.  The  country  thus  re- 
stored to  its  original  masters  was  included  in  Fowys  or 
Powysland,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Wales.  The  oonso- 
lidation  of  the  power  of  England  under  the  Norqjan  princes 
again  subjected  the  Welsh  to  the  pressure  of  a  superior  hos- 
tile power ;  tiiey  struggled  gallantly,  and  the  victory  which 
Owen  Cyfeiliog,  who  Ifourisned  in  the  twelfth  century,  ob< 
tainednearRualMm,ha*beenalreadynoticed.  Denbighshire 
fell  into  the  power  of  Edmrd  1.  in  1277,  beintr  ceded  by 
Uewelyn,  the  last  prince  of  North  Wales,  at  the  dose  o'f 
his  first  struggle  with  the  ambitions  and  politio  kino;  of 
England.  In  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the  Welsh  prince 
ana  his  brother  David,  m  1282,  it  reverted  to  its  native 
masters,  but  the  death  of  Uewelyn  and  the  execution  of 
David  as  a  traitor,  again  and  finally  placed  it  under  the 
English  dominion. 

Ill  the  insurreotion  of  Owen  or  Owain  Glyndwr  (a 
descendant  of  the  OryfiVdd  ap  Madog  mentioned  above), 
in  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses,  and  again  in  the  great  civil 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Denbighshire  became 
the  scene  of  contest.  In  1643  Holt  Castle,  which 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Oown,  was  seised  for  the 
Parliament  by  Sir  Willian  Brareton  and  Sir  Ilkomas  Myd- 
dleton,  hut  was  recovered  by  the  Ronlisti.  In  1643  a 
eonsiderahle  body  of  Welsh  and  Irish  Royalists  under  the 
command  of  Sir  William  Vanghaa,  marching  to  the 
relief  of  Chester,  then  besieged  oy  the  I^rliamentarians, 
were  attacked  near  Denbigh,  oy  a  detachment  of  the  latter 
(1000  foot  and  1400  horse),  under  General  Mytton,  and  Co- 
lonels Jones  and  Louthian,  and  entirely  routed ;  500  horse 
and  400  foot  wero  taken  prisoners,  100  men  were  killed, 
and  the  remainder  dispersed.  In  February  1645-8  the 
castles  of  Ruthen  and  Holt  were  simultaneously  attacked 
by  Mytton,  and  surrendered  after  a  si^  of  two  months. 
The  conqueror  then  marched  to  Denbigh,  the  castle  of 
which  he  besieged  in  July ;  it  held  out  till  Noroaber,  when 
it  surrendered  on  honourable  terms.  In  the  year  1659  Sir 
Tbomae  Myddleton  and  Sir  George  Booth  nude  a  prema- 
ture attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts.  Denbighshire  has  not 
been  tho  scene  of  any  public  event  of  interest  since  that 
time. 

(Authorities — Beauties  of  England  and  Wales;  Bour- 
dary  Reports;  Population  Returns  and  Parliamentary  Re- 
turns rekding  to  Education;  Clerical  Guide;  Pennrnt's 
Tour  in  fViues;  Carlisle's  Topographical  IHetionary  <^ 
IVales,  4^. ;  Mogg's  Edition  of  Peterson's  Roads ; 
Oreenough's  Geologiaal  Map  of  England;  Walker's  do., 
Pkjfticai  mid  PolitiaU  Geogrt^h^  ^^t^JBrit  -    -  ■ 


DEN 


DEN 


ine  Library  r^f  Useful  Knoicledge ;  Conybeare  and  Phillips's 
Outlinet  (^the  Gpology  tif  England.)  ' 

It  is  wall  to  observe  that  ine  account  of  Denbighsbire 
in  the  Beautiet  qf  EngUxnd  and  Wales  u  a  very  faastr 
and  oonftued  compilation,  especially  in  the  hiitorieu  part. 

Sf  ATiinci  OF  DnrBioBSHiBB. — I^/pulaHoTi.  Denbigh- 
ffaira  .if  principally  an  agricultuial  count)-.  Of  20,120 
malea.  twenty  years  of       and  upwards,  residing  In  1831 


in  Deiibignsmrc.  10,353  were  engaged  in  agrieuUurat  cc 
suits,  and  only  235  in  manufactures  or  in  making  man. 
facturiiig  machinen';  about  200  of  tbese  latuu-  veTi 
weavers  of  woollen  goods,  half  of  whom  lived  at  UangoU-- 
and  Llan-Saintffraid-Glynn-Ceixiog^  the  rest  were  acatiert-: 
throughout  the  county. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population,  taken  at  tht 
last  census  (1831),  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants 
tbeur  occupation  in  each  hundred  of  the  eoiin^. 


MOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

HUNDREDS,' fte. 

1 
"5 

i 

"S 

B 

n 
b. 

■5 
n 

"1 
.a 
_a 
'a 
D 

b 

*  a  "  * 

h.  B  ^  a 
0 

1 

S 

"3 
8 

£ 

l*nti 

Bromfield  .    .  . 
Chirk  .... 
Isaled   .    .    •  , 
Isdulas  .... 
Ruthen      .    •  . 
Yale  .... 
Denbigh  (bMOUgh) 
Militia  undar  train- 

5,281 
2.221 
2.702 
2,485 
2,193 
744 
742 

5,527 
2,356 
2.779 
2,590 
2,345 
767 
786 

48 
3 
16 
15 
17 
1 
6 

427 
55 

118 
82 
61 
37 
52 

1,807 
1,079 
1,919 
1,499 
1,179 
393 
259 

1,793 
581 
443 
599 
535 
127 
400 

1,927 
696 
417 
492 
631 
247 
127 

13,162 
6,148 
6,887 
6,064 
5,379 
2,013 
1,558 

13,297 
5,900 
6,920 
6.079 
6.750 
1,837 
2,228 

26,459 
12.048 
13,807 
12.163 
11,129 
3.850 
3,786 

3,0v4 

99  J 

ing    ...  . 

387 

«  * 

387 

Totals  .    .  . 

16.368 

17.150 

106 

832 

8,135 

4.478 

4,537 

41.618 

42.011 

83,629 

The  populatim  of  DaiiHghshife  at  each  of  the  fonr  enu- 
merations was  as  follows ' — 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


37,785 
41,618 


FeBwtn 


38,726 
42,011 


T0UI. 
60,352 
64,240 
76,511 
83,629 


Inc.  par  Cent. 

.  6-44 
.  19-10 
.  8-69 


An  increase  is  here  seen  between  the  first  and  last  periods 
of  23,277  persons,  or  more  than  38^  per  cent,  which  is  184 
per  cent,  below  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout 
Enriand. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  Sfc. — ^The  sums  expended  for 
the  rdiei  of  tbepoor  at  the  three  dates  of — 

1811  were  £32,427,  which  was  \fis.\d.-\    ~  , 
1821  32,658      ,,  8t.  6rf.^  . 

1831  35,126      .;  8*.5d.f 

The  sum  expended  fbr  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1836,  was  30,204/.;  and  assuming  that  the 
population  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per-centage  since 
1831  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the  above 
sum  gives  an  average  of  6«.  lOjd  ior  each  inhabitant  All 
these  averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  Sngland 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Denbighshire  t<x  poor's-rate,  county- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th 
March,  1833,  was  44,668^  4«.,  and  was  levied  upon  the 
various  descriptions  of  propvty  as  follows : — 

£.  #. 

On  land  .  .  .       39,163  15 

dwelling-bouses       .  .         4,553  4 

,,  mills,  factories,  &c.  .  .  367  19 

, .  manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.       583  6 


PorttMrdirforthepoor   iCSB.US  IS 

T.im  e 


MSB. 

n.flBs  0 

flSt  < 

8.W  U 


uos. 

3f.lB  1; 

85712 
S.lj3  ( 


44,668  4 


rhe  amount  expended  was: — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  36 , 8 1 5  ft 

In  suits  of  law,  lemovml  of  paupers,  &e.  1,108  9 
For  other  purposes       .         .        6 , 689  1 

Total      .    £44.613  15 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years,  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 
distinguished.  The  sums  raised  in  the  respective  years 
ending  March.  1834,  1835.  and  1836,  were  41,531/-  16*., 
41.248/.  8*.,  and  39,461/.  I9«.    The  expenditure  was  as 


For  othtr  purpows  . 

AV,7U  «  41.446  19  as.lsTj 

The  saving  effected  in  the  sums  expended  fbr  the  reiid 
of  the  poor  m  1836,  as  compared  with  the  expendittuv 
1834.  is  therefore  2,932/L  4*.,  or  nearly  19  per  cent;  id 
eluding  the  other  two  items  the  whole' amount  of  saviqg  ti 
'  reduced  to  2,531/.,  or  rather  more  than  6  per  cent 

Tlie  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Denbighshire,  as  asc^r- 
tained  in  1834,  was  six ;  the  number  of  mues  of  road  undn 
their  chai^  was  165 ;  the  annual  income  uiaiiie  fnm  tl» 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  4.034/.  4£,  and  ibe 
expenditure  was  3.906/.  1«. 

The  coun^  expenditure  in  1834.  exclusiv«  of  the  id>f 
for  the  poor,  was  6,253/.  1 7«.  1 disbursed  as  fidlows 

Bridges,  buildings  and  lepairs,  &c  . 
Gaols,  bouses  of  coiArection.  &e..  and) 

maintaining  prisouers,  &c.      .  S 
Shire  halls  aiS  courts  of  justice — 1 

building,  repairing  &c  .  f 

Prosecutions 
Clerk  <rf  the  peace  . 
Convsyance  of  prisoners  before  teal, 

, ,        of  tranqwrts  . 
Constables— h^h  and  special  , 
Coroner  .... 
Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  in-1 

terest  .  .  ,  ,f 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offisnces  i& 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1637.  ici 
1834,  were  141,  ISO,  and  270;  making  an  average  of  :!0  u- 
nually  in  the  first  period,  of  21  in  the  second  period.  ^tA  <£ 
38  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  persons  trin) 
quarter-sessions  in  eadi  of  the  years  IS31.  1832.  and  Iv'. 
in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  coucn 
rates,  were  13,  10,  and  1 8  respectively.  Am«^  the  positV 
eharged  with  offices  there  were  committed  fbr^ 


£. 

«. 

d. 

887 

16 

3 

677 

5 

4 

292 

15 

0 

1,153 

1 

11 

347 

5 

8 

80 

19 

111 

19 

3 

18 

2 

l> 

92 

IS 

0 

1,219 

12 

1 

S72 

9 

5 

5.253 

17 

U 

Felonies  . 
Misdemeanors 


183t 
12 
1 


isas. 

9 

1 


II 

I 


Hie  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  tbn  taoj 
years  was  14. 18,  and  13,  respectivelyt^*  of  whom 
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1883. 
6 
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The  nnmbor  convicted  mm 

„  acquitted 
Diseherged  by  proelamatioQ 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1835,  £0  persons  were 
charged  vith  crimes  in  Denbighshire ;  out  of  wtiich  number 
13  had  oommitted  offences  against  person,  9  of  which 
vere  common  asianlts ;  6  ware  charged  with  offences  against 
pn^wrty,  committed  with  Tiolenoe,  and  25  for  o&nces 
against  property,  oommitted  without  violence.  Of  the  re- 
maining 6,  there  were  3  committed  Tot  poaching,  2  for 
revising  to  aid  peace-officers,  and  1  fbr  sending  « thnaten- 
ing  letter.  Of  those  committed,  31  were  convicted,  and  19 
acquitted,  or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  those  con- 
victed, 3  were  transported,  25  were  imprisoned,  22  of  them 
for  six  months  or  under,  I  was  fined,  1  whipped,  and  1  dis- 
charged on  sureties.  Of  the  offenders,  47  were  males,  and 
3  females.  Among  the  whole  number,  14  coUId  read  and 
write,  19  could  read  only,  and  16  could  neither  read  nor 
write ;  the  degree  of  instruction  of  1  was  not  aseertained. 
The  proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  piqralalion  in  1833, 
was  1  in  1678. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  foe  the  county 
members  in  Denb^hshire  is  3538,  being  about  1  in  24  of 
the  whole  nopnlation,  and  rather  less  than  1  in  6  of  the 
m^e,  population  above  SO  years  of  ^e,  as  taken  at  the 
censusOT  1831.  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  counfy 
members  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  <^  the 
county  107/L  18«.  lOd-^  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general 
county  rate. 

There  are  two  savings-banks  in  this  county.  Hw  number 
of.depoBitors,  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  November, 
1832,  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  respectively,  were:— 

183S.  1833.  IBM.  1836. 
Nimiber  of  depositors  .  331  945  1  0)1  1104 
Amount  of  deposits         £9433  36,919    30,953  33,690 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-hwiks  in  1 834 
and  1835  were  distributed  aa  under  :— 


1834. 


IMBi 


Not  exceeding 


Above 


SopDiUDn.  PmmIU. 

£20 

510 

£3,825 

598 

£4.389 

50 

318 

9,420 

311 

9,320 

100 

116 

7,924 

126 

8,744 

160 

46 

5,720 

87 

4,341 

200 

15 

3.510 

36 

4,398 

300 

6 

1.503 

6 

1,598 

1,011  £30,952   1,104  £32.690 

Bdiaxtttotu-^Tbe  foUowing  partioulaia  are  obtained  from 
the  parliamentary  enquiry  cn  ednoation  made  in  the  session 

of  1835  :— 

SdMdli.adNlHa.TaUL 

Inftot  Schools  8 

Number  of  in&nts  at  such  schools ;  ages 
horn  S  to  7  years  :— 

Males  .  .  . 
Females  .  . 
Sex  not  Qtecified 


69 
72 
187 


818 


Daily  Schools   141 

Number  of  children  at  such  aefaoid^  ages 
from  4  to  14  years : — 

Males   .  .  . 

Females  .  . 

Sex  not  specifled 


3855 
1909 
1186 


Sehools    .  .  149 
Total  of  ehildrcn  under  dafly  instroetioit 

Sunday  Schools  211 

Number  of  children  and  others  at  such 
Khools,  am  fmta  4  to  10  veaisv— 

UalM  ....  4.783 
Femalea  .  .  .  4,154 
SexootspMifled  11,886 


5.4S0 


5,748 


30.773 


Assuming  that  die  populatkm  between  S  and  IS  years 
has  increased  in  the  lanu  ratio  aa  the  wlK)le  of  the  popu- 
lation  betmen  1831  and  1831,  and  that  it  ttas  eontinned  to 
the  time  (1834)  this  return  was  made  in  the  same  uniform 
rate  of  increase,  these  muat  have  been  living  in  Denbigh- 
shire 23,813  persons  between  those  agee.    A  very  luge 


number  of  scholan  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday  seheoli. 
Twenty>fi>ur  Sunday  schools  are  at  places  where  no  other 
sehoob  are  eatablisbed,  and  Ihere&re  the  selndars  attending 
them,  1756  in  anmher,  cannot  be  aopposea  to  attend  anv 
other  soho(^  But  at  all  other  pUees  the  pupils  of  the 
Sunday  schools  have  likewise  the  opportunity  of  reswting 
to  the  daily  schools ;  of  what  number  duplicate  entrj  ia 
thus  made  cannot  bo  ascertained.  Of  fourteen  schools, 
which  are  hoUx  daily  and  Sunday,  and  which  contain  764 
scholars,  duplicate  entry  is  known  to  have  been  made. 
Besides  this  cause  of  uncertainty  as  to  \he  exact  number  of 
children  under  instruction,  most  of  the  Sunday  schotds 
consist  of  adults  and  aged  persons,  as  well  as  diildten.  ren- 
dwing  the  number  of  the  latter  much  less  tium  tho  total 
number  of  scholars  as  given  in  the  return.  We  may  there- 
f<Hre  conclude  that  not  nearly  the  whc^  of  the  cbildrm 
between  the  agea  ef  8  and  15  are  reoemng  instmotiQn  in 
this  couD^. 

'  Mainlenanee  Sckoob. 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statenmi^  are  :— 

Seboob,  SeltdUn. 

InAot  Schools  —  — 

Daily      „    8  303 

Sunday  „   154  14,411 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are : — 

In&nt  and  other  daily  schools  70  3 , 000 
Sunday  Schools    .    .    .    .    174     1 5 . 404 

Twdve  boardiny-Bdiodi  are  included  in  the  nnmbor  ol 
daily  sehools  as  given  above.  N&  school  ih  this  coun^ 
appears  to  he  confined  to  members  of  the  established 

church,  or  of  any  other  reUKious  denonuoation,  such  exclu- 
sion being  disclaimed  in  ahnost  every  instance,  especially 
in  schools  eatablished  by  Dissenters,  wiUi  whom  are  her* 
included  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Lending  libraries  of  hooka 
are  attached  to  five  schools  in  Denbighshire. 

DBNDER.  A  river  in  Be^um,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  province  ot  Hainauh,  about  five  miles  north  of  Mom, 
and  near  the  small  town  of  Leiue.  Its  course  is  tint  north 
north-west  to  Ath,  where  it  turns  to  north-north-eaa^ 
and  enters  the  province  of  Bast  Flanders,  near  Qnm- 
mont:  it  passes  through  the  towns  of  Ninove  and  Akiat. 
and  unites  with  the  Scheldt  at  Dendermonde  about  fif^- 
two  miles  from  its  source.  The  Deader  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Ath,  tbxty  miles  from  its  mouth,  to  effect  which 
object  some  mrks  have  been  executed  between  Aloat  and 
Dendermonde. 

DENDBRAH,  the  Tentyra  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
a  ruined  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  left  or  west  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  nearly  oppMite  Keneh,  is  celebrated  for  its 
temple,  which  is  the  best  preserved  and  one  of  the  moat 
splendid  in  all  Egypt  Its  remains  occupy  a  vast  extent  of 
ground,  and  consist  of  various  buildii^  and  propyla,  besides 
the  temple  itself.  They  are  enclosed,  with  the  exceptiim  ot 
one  propylott.  within  a  square  wall,  the  side  at  which  is  1000 
fbet,  and  built  of  sun-dried  briclu.  The  wall  is  in  soma 
parts  35  feet  high  and  15  feet  thick.  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
has  given  a  description  of  this  temple  as  well  aa  Belsoni. 
Hamilton,  and  otneis,  assigns  its  erection  to  the  pwiod 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  handsome  portico  in  front  is 
fbrmed  of  24  columns  ranged  in  four  rows,  with  quadnn- 
gular  capitals,  having  a  colossal  head  of  Isis,  or.  as 
some  say,  of  Athor,  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  an- 
other quadrangular  member,  each  fiu»  of  which  con- 
tains a  temple  doorway  with  two  wioeed  globes  above,  and 
other  decorations.  {BriiithMuteum,  Egyptian  Antiguitiett 
in  the  Idbrarjf  qf  Entertaining  Knotd^lgA.)  The  shafts 
of  the  colnmns  are  perfectly  cylindrical  and  of  equal 
diameter  all  through,  and  the  whole  heisht,  including  dm 
base,  the  quadrangular  capital,  and  d£  above  that,  is  46.10 
English  feet  The  front  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  comioe 
and  a  frieze  covered  with  figures  and  Liero^yphics.  ow 
the  centre  of  which  the  wizige^:^f^SRt:^p^^$|K^^  iQ^ 
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•It  tb»  mlikt  eolmaio,  arohitrnTO,  and  ceiling,  there  u  no 
when  a  mee  <rf  two  fiwt  that  is  not  covered  with  some 
flgttras  in  DU«>-reUeTo  of  human  beings,  animals,  plants, 
emblems  of  sgrt culture,  or  of  nligious  ceremonies.  The  in- 
terior ohamberi  of  the  temple  are  likewise  covered  with 
soulptutBs,  among  irtiich  the  figure  of  Isis  is  repeated  in 
numberless  iPStaaees,  as  she  appears  to  have  been  the  pre- 
siding deit^  of  the  jdAce.  The  light  in  the  chambers  comes  in 
through  small  holea  bi  the  wall ;  thp  s  Linotuaiy  itself  is  quite 
dark.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  -  coupiedby  anumberof 
mfthological  (Inres,  amongirtiichtho  FVuieh  savana  thoiubt 
they  realised  the  aigns  of  the  lodiae ;  bnt  Dr.  Rioh- 
ardson  olwems  that  the  numbtt  is  inooDUdete,  as  tiie  Ciab 
is  wanting,  and  he,  with  other  reeent  travellua  and  arehsso- 
Ic^ts,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  iTe  lodiaih  but  a  eoUeetion  of 
mythological  emblems,  without  any  rel^eitce  to  astronomy. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  temple  there  are  some  aoairtments, 
both  on  the  ground  floor  and  upper  story.  On  tne  ceiling 
of  one  of  the  latter*  under  the  roof  of  the  temple,  there  was 
another  assemblage  of  mythol(»ical  flgiires  resembling  those 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  portico,  though  fewer  in  number  and 
differently  arranged.  This  was  called  a  planisphere  or  zo- 
diac, because  In  the  middle  of  it  figures  similar  to  the  signs 
usually  adopted  to  represent  the  12  constellations  were  ob- 
served. *  The  ceiling  is  encompassed  with  three  broad  cir- 
cular lines,  and  it  is  only  the  central  space  that  is  occupied 
with  this  mythological  Uble,  which  appears  as  if  supported 
by  twelve  fiffurei,  mar  fiimides,  one  above  each  angle  of  the 
room,  and  m  other  eight  distributed  in  pidrs  between,  and 
having  hawks'  heads.  In  the  middle  of  this  assemblage  of 
emblems  are  certain  figures,  which  havo  been  taken  for  the 
ii^nB  of  the  zodiac,  rauffsd  in  a  sort  of  circular  order,  but 
without  any  r^ularity  (h  distance.  The  lion,  the  bull,  and 
the  vaseHwrier  are  exactly  above  three  of  the  female  figures 
that  extend  from  three  of  tiie  comers  <^  the  room  to  sup- 
port the  tablet  with  their  heads ;  Scorpio,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
gularity, should  have  been  above  the  head  of  the  fourUi  fe- 
male figure,  but  it  is  not,  neither  is  Libra.  Capricomus, 
Sagtttarins,  Scorpio,  and  Libra  are  all  crowded  without  any 
regularitv  into  one  divisfen,  and  instead  of  the  Crab  we  have 
a  woad-W^ad  spider.'  RichardioD  (TVaiirf*  dong  (At 
JMi^«fT«uim  ana  patU  a^aomt,  i»  1810-17,  flom  iriiich 
We  bate  Just  quoted)  obsurea  that  he  compared  the 
figures  of  the  temple  of  Denderafa  with  tiw  engravings 
in  the  Frenoh  work  on  Bg^t,  and  feund  the  latter  a  very 
'ncorrect  representation.  His  opinion,  with  respect  to  this 
pretended  zodiac,  is  the  same  as  that  concerning  the  one  in 
the  portico,  nunely,  that  it  is  not  meant  fer  a  ztraiac,  but  is 
a  congregntion  of  gods  and  goddesses  and  religious  pro- 
cessions. 

These  zodiacs  of  Denderah  have  given  rise  to  a  warm 
discussion  connected  with  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  world.  Dupuy  and  other  French  writers  have  as- 
sumed, from  the  relative  position  of  these  zodiacal  signs 
and  their  connexion  with  uie  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
tint  the  aalnmomical  obBervationa  upon  which  these  zodiaos 
were  oonstructed  must  refer  to  a  date  ftr  more  antient  than 
that  recorded  for  the  Deluge,  or  even  the  creation  of  man ; 
not  less,  indeed,  than  15,000  years,  according  to  some  cal- 
culations. According  to  Littoow  and  others,  howevw,  the 
date  would  only  be  3S38  years  old.  But  ^ere  is,  as  we 
have  observed,  another  opinion,  strongly  supported  by  Le- 
tronne,  Hahna.  Cbampoluon,  and  others,  discarding  alto- 
gether the  notion  of  these  ceilings  of  Denderah  being  in- 
tended as  representations  of  the  zodiac^  or  being  in  any  way 
'  connected  with  astronomical  observations.  Those  who  may 
wish  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  controversy  may  con- 
sult die  writers  alrrady  quoted,  and  especially  Letronne, 
*  Oliservatwns  sur  I'Objet  des  R^rteentations  Zodkcales 
qui  nous  restentdel'Antiqt]it&,'8To.  Paris,  1884;  N.Halma, 
'  Bxamen  et  ExpUcatioiis  dea  Zodiaqaes  Bgyptienne^'  Svo. 

and  Supplement  to  do.,  concerning  the  Zodiac  of 
Denderah;  and  also  Viseonti,  Hamilton,  CfaampoUion, 
8cc  It  is  now  generally  believed  tiiat  the  temple  of 
Denderah,  inib  its  lodiacs,  u  not  older  than  the  penod  of 
the  Pb^mias. 

The  so-called  circular  zodiac  in  the  upper  chamber  of 
the  temple  of  Denderah,  which  was  sculptured  on  a  hind 
of  sandstone,  was  cut  out  of  the  calin^  by  a  Frendmian 
of  the  name  of  Lelorrain,  with  the  permission  of  Hehconet 
Ali  Paaha,  and  shipped  ft«  France  in  1821,  when  it  was 

Surefaased  by  the  Fmudi  govamnnt  and  is  iiow  in  the 
[usaum  at  Paha. 


DBNDERMONDB,  a  town  in  Eaat  FUndsn,  tha 
chief  place  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  same  namav  >>  built 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Dender  and  the  Scheldt,  aboot 
14  English  miles  east  from  Ghent,  and  the  same  distance 
north-west  from  Brussels.  The  town  contains  7.236  in< 
habitants:  there  are  1,014  houses,  4  ehurcHes,  5  chapeU, 
a  town-house,  an  hospitel,  a  lunatic  an'lum,  an  orpfa&ii 
house,  two  convents,  14  schools,  and  a  college.  The  tomi, 
which  is  fortified  and  defended  by  a  citadel  buQt  in  1584  bt 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  is  said  to  nave  been  founded  in  tbt 
eighth  century.  It  was  besieged  by  Lonis  XIV.  in  16s;, 
with  50,000  men,  who  Were  oh^;ed  to  retire  by  the  openinc 
of  the  sluices  on  the  part  of  the  oesieged,  whmbj  toe  sur- 
rounding countrr  was  laid  under  inter.  In  1749  it 
into  the  nands  of  the  French. 

Dendermonde  is  the  seat  of  many  hrancbea  of  manufie- 
ture,  the  most  important  of  which  are  woollen  cloths,  hitf. 
soap,  cordage,  and  pottery.  The  surrounding  country 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  considerable  business  s 
transacted  at  the  weekly  market  in  grain,  linseed,  bemf. 
and  oil.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up 
the  nighbourfaood. 

(Van  der  Maelen's  Dietiormairv  Gtographiqmde  la  Pri- 
vince  de  la  Jtandre  Orientale.) 

DENDRCBIUM,  an  extensive  senna  of  East  InAbz 
epiphytes,  fbund  in  the  whtde  of  &e  damp  tropieal  parts  of 
Asia,  and  a  litUe  beyond  the  tropics  in  Japan  and  Nrv 
Holland,  but  unknown  in  ttie  rest  of  the  world.  Aboni  t 
hundred  species  are  enumerated  by  systematic  wrhets:  I> 
Pierardi,  cucidlatum,  chrysanthum,  aureum,  fimbciatu  . 
moBchatum,  denaifionim,  pulchellum,  nobile,  and  a  ft-- 
more,  are  known  in  the  collections  of  this  country ;  bu:  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  the  remainder  requires  to  be  better  de- 
scribed  and  more  carefUlly  examined. 

DENDROCITTA.   [Co»viDa,  voL  viii.,  p.  69.] 

DENDROCOLAPTES.   [Cekepbr,  toL  viii,  p.  Ut.] 

DENDRO'COPUS.   [CBkemih,  vol.  viii,  p.  148.1 

DENDRO'DOA  (Zool.)>  Mr.  W.  S.  Mao  Leay's  ns:.. 
for  a  subeenus  of  AscidUns  belonging  to  the  abenui 
group,  or  those  which  have  a  branchial  pouch  wiih  olU 
eight  folds,  tha  ten  taenia  sixuta^  and  no  liver. 

£W^0n«neCIAaniefar.— <»temal).  aubcyUntbica:. 
with  both  orifices  exoeedingly  minnte^  and  situated  on  ik 
apex.  (Anatomical).  Branekial  jMsieA  marked  irith  <xJ; 
eight  folds,  and  having  tiie  reticulation  continnous.  Orifc" 
t^minal.  Tentaeula  simple.  Liver  none.  Ovary  Dnifjc- 
branched,  situated  beneath  the  mantle  and  die  braneh.a. 
pouch.   (W.  8.  Mac  Leay.) 

lixam^le.'—Dendrodoaglatidaria.   The  foUowing  is  Mr 
Mac  Leay's  description,  fiotfy  subcvlindrieal,  widi  a  roLil 
summit.   Envelope  whitish,  subpellucid,  onriaceous,  i:-:  i 
smooth,  having  its  base  rough  with  agglutinated  pebble  I 
internally  it  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and  is  uiickest  towanli  ibr  ' 
base.   Orifices  so  little  prominent  as  to  be  scaroely  yam>- 
tible  without  a  lens;  separate  from  each  other,  and 
ui^  with  four  indistinet  xi^  MtmUt  muenlar,  but  ' 
uniform  inbatance. 

Tentaeula  about  twen^-cix,  un4>leb  snbnlaitB,  alternate  r 
long  and  short. 

Anterior  ntrveue  tubereU  with  many  qpinl^ 

Branchiql  oanify  oooupying  the  whue  ko^itfi  of  rli 
animal. 

Pharynx  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  bu^ 
(Esophagu*  descending  and  turning  short  round  near  :  > 
cardia  into  a  cylindrical  horizontal  stomach,  which 
ated  internally,  and  occupies  with  the  pylmis  (which  ii.-t 
round  and  lies  parallel  to  it)  the  whole  of  the  bottuc  ! 
the  cavity.  Intestine  very  long.  Rectum  ascending,  ala^i 
vertical,  terminated  by  an  anus  margined. 

Ovary  one,  situated  on  the  left  aide,  between  tbe  brai^c'-  il 
pouch  and  the  tunic.  It  consists  at  a  trifbraated  r<Iv- 
dricsl  stem,  having  at  the  base  on  one  aide  afbriud  tan.-  I 
on  the  other  a  simple  one,  all  the  same  tfaicknaK.  Vi 
Mac  Leay  remarks  that  the  organs  of  digestkm  have  c 
affinity  in  external  structure  and  position  to  thoae  of  Cy^** 
paniex  of  Savigny,  except  that  the  stomach  and  in:e!: 
are  horizontal,  and  the  anus  simplv  margined,  and 
diffisrent  aa  this  H>etfes  is  in  external  appearaooe  froa 
other  AsdduB,  internally  it  agrees  with  the  ISminaa 
almost  every  essential  respect  but  the  ovary.  He 
that  this  singular  animal  completes  the  drde  of  tbe  f.'  * 
AadiUa  in  the  most  beautiflil  manner.  It  agrees  -my  : 
drat  subgenus,  CynO^m^u^^^^yQ^^^ ... 
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alatioD  and  of  ito  digwtiTa  a{>paratfu ;  but  Ojfmtkia  hu 
■Fo  ovariM,  the  light  ohe  oontained  in  the  intHtinal  loop, 
nd  the  left  one  coating  the  tu&io.  The  first  of  tbeie,  or 
tie  right  ovary,  ii  the  only  one  nosseflied  ^  Pandoeia,  and 
tie  left  is  the  only  one  posseuea  by  Dtndrodoa.  Ur.  Mac 
^ay  eonoludes  by  stiUing  that  the  diBtinction  between  the 
berrant  groupi  of  AMcitka  depends  thua  upon  the  nature  of 
heir  sjrstam  of  generation,  ai  that  irtiieh  exiati  between 
he  two  mamd^snxfrn  dapinda  on  diair  ayitem  of  raapirft- 
ion. 


a,  Dflndiodoa  ihadufa, utanl  riM  Man  «a  the  right  iid«.  The  hut 
'Dcriuted  with  pebhlM,  liw  the  apneanuica  of  th«  cnp  at  sa  aeani.  h,  Ttw 
lane  m«ii  obUqneljr,  m  u  to  ihow  tne  top,  which  i*  a  lltt1«  eompreiwd,  and 
■iliiliila  Star  pointa.  The  (wo  lowut  •nd  Uri^t  mn  fain  oiificea;  th«  two 
imalleat  (whicB  m  M  ■mkll  u  to  lia  nlmott  luriiiblf  to  tha  Mkad  ef*)  m 
hp  n>iil  oTiacei,thehlghMtbeinK  (he  annl.and  the  otharthe  brwchUI  oitiot. 
'•  Anatomical  mwemthaa  on  the  Nunnd  Group  of  Tnntcats,  Ite  '  bv 
iVilllam  Shaip  Mm  iMV.  Btq^  AJf,  F-L^^lM-i  ■  Lira.  T>Uk,*wL sir.. 
?.  517.  to  which  the  reader  ii  nlisrred  tot  iba  nai^flod  uutomlcal  OgurM 
tiid  detail*.) 

DE'NDROMUS  (Zoology),  a  renua  of  rodent  quad- 
rupeds, esublislwd  by  Dr.  A.  Smith  in  his  *  Contributions 
to  the  Natural  History  of  South  Africa.'  vith  the  fbllowing 
characters  :— 

2  3  —  3 

Dental  ftnnula,-:  molars,  - — =  =  16. 

The  upper  incisors  with  a  longitudinal  Airrov  on  thnr 
anterior  nice ;  the  lower  long,  slender,  with  the  oiitting 
edge  cuneated. 

The  upper  flrvt  molar  with  six  tuberdes  in  a  double  row, 
and  two  indistinct  ones  besides,  of  which  one  is  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  the  other  near  another 
tubeFcle  of  the  internal  series,  behind  the  transverse  inci- 
sorial  lamina ;  the  second  molar  with  two  or  three  longitu- 
dinal incisoriallaminnbythe  external  mai^n  of  the  crown, 
in  the  middle  of  which  lie  three  or  four  obtuse  transverse 
tubercles  disposed  in  a  row ;  &e  third  molar  has  two  trans- 
verse incisonat  laminst  with  an  int^acent  ftirrow.  Below, 
the  first  molar  has  six  tnberclea  disposed  in  a  douUa  series; 
the  second,  fbnr  obtuse  tuberelea  arranged  in  the  tune 
order;  the  tbiid  ia  very  small,  witiisome  transverse  laminn 
and  f^irrows  intermingled.  No  canines.  Rostrum  acute. 
Lip  slit.  Ears  oblong,  rather  naked,  and,  IntarnaQy,  near 
the  skull,  with  two  transvorse  membranaceous  valvules,  of 
which  the  lower  lies  over  the  external  auditory  meatus.  lUl 
elont^ted,  annutated,  with  scattered  hairs. '  Feet  divided, 
ambulatory;  the  anterior  with  three  toes  and  a  wart  in 
lieu  of  hallux ;  the  posterior  ftve-toed :  claws  hicular. 

Example. — Den(^omut  T)mts.  Above,  brown,  passing 
to  ferrugineous ;  beneath,  reddish  white;  whiskers  long, 
partly  black  and  partly  white ;  upper  lip  white ;  ears  with- 
out and  within  slightly  covered  with  a  line  short  white 
reddish  Air ;  extremities  the  same ;  tail  pointed,  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  body,  and  of  a  fidnt  grayish  brown 
colour ;  along  the  centre  ot  the  back,  particularly  towards 
the  tail,  an  indistinct  black  line.  Length  from  point  of 
nose  to  root  of  tail,  8|  inches ;  length  of  tail.  4)  inches. 

Lora/ify.— South  AfHca,  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  &c, 
in  which  situations  it  constructs  its  nest  and  brings  forth 
its  young.  Dr.  Smith  observes  that  the  position  of  this 
little  animal  among  the  family  of  mice  is  not  well  deter- 
mined ;  but  that  perhaps  its  place  is  aftei;M«ilf(MM.  (Zool. 
Joum.,  vol.  iv.  p.  438.) 

DENDRONFISSA.  {VvcKt.'] 

DE'NDROPHIS,  (Fitiinger),  a  subgenus  of  serpents 
placed  by  Cuvier  under  the  great  genus  Coluber,  and 
stated  by  him  to  be  the  Afustulla  of  Gray.  The  species 
of  this  genus  have,  like  the  Divtas  of  Laurenti,  a  line  of 
wider  sodes  along  the  hack,  and  narrower  scalea  along  the 
flanks,  but  their  wad  u  not  larger  llian  their  body,  iniich 
is  vary  slen^r  and  elongated.  Their  muzxle  »  not  elon- 
gated, and  they  are  not  venomous.  ZoeoA'iy.  India  and 
Africa.  PiVPiOTBiR.] 


1,  DradropUi  Ahvtnlla,  ona  Ibnith  of  the  natural  liifc  if.lwad., 
I  b,  THtpMttoii  of  thB  aealw  abore  and  below  the  T«nt.  (leonog.) 

DENDROPHYl-LIA.  [Madrbphyllkea.] 

DE'NDROPLEX,  a  genus  of  birds  established  by  Mr 
Swainson,  and  placed  by  lum  in  the  family  Certhiadee 
(Creepers),  and  sub-ftimily  CsrfAtano,  which  have  the.  tail 
graduated  and  rigid. 

Generic  Character,  —Bill  very  straight  Wingt  moderate, 
rounded ;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  longest 

Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  he  knows  not  vbeUier  the 
t^  of  this  genus  has  been  desmbed,  and  states  that  the 
hving  bird  has  all  the  manner  of  a  i%uf .  Except  in  its 
perfectly  straight  bill,  he  adds,  it  diflbn  not  f^om  Dendro 
colaptes.   {Zool.  Joum.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  354.) 

DENEB,  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  the  tail :  it  gene- 
rally means  the  bright  star  (jS)  in  the  tail  of  the  Lion,  ^eo.] 

DENHAM.  SIR  JOHN,  bom  at  Dublin  in  the  year 
1615,  was  son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  who  was  some  time 
chief  baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  His 
&ther  being  afterwards  made  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
England,  he  was  brought  to  London  in  1617,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  grammatical  education.  In  the  year  1631  be 
became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  TVinity  College.  Oxford, 
where,  afCer  atudyii^  for  three  years,  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  1^  subsequently  entered  hinudf  at  Lin 
coin's  Inn,  studied  the  law  pret^  dosely^^d  might  iiave 
done  well,  had  not  an  immodeiigi(^^^i«;iaiLdfc]^i^@K- 
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hwitted  fak  mon^,  and  drawn  on  him  the  displeuure  of 
Im  htber.  He  nowerer  abandoned  the  mischievous  pur- 
suit, and  vxote  an  eany  against  gaming,  by  which  he  re- 
gained his  fiUher's  &voiir,  though  hia  reformation  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  fiaigned,  as  immediately  after  his 
ftther*8  death  his  fondness  for  play  returned.  In  1641  he 
gained  ^reat  celebrity  by  his  tragedy  of '  The  Sophy,'  which 
was  acted  at  Blackfriars  with  much  applause ;  and  his  fame 
was  increased  by  his  *  Cooper's  Hill,*  written  in  1 643,  almost 
the  only  one  of  hu  poems  that  is  now  read.  In  the  year 
1647  he  performed  many  aeoret  end  important  services  for 
Outfles  I^  when  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  which 
being  discovered,  he  was  forced  to  escape  to  France.  In 
1632  be  returned  to  England,  and  resided  at  the  earl  of 
Pembrolie's ;  and  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
appointed  surveyor-general  of  his  Majesty's  building  and 
created  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  died  in  the  jrear  1686,  his 
understandiug  having  been  for  some  time  impaixed  by  do- 
mestic grievances. 

The  admirers  of  Denham  usually  limit  their  praises  to 
*  Cooper's  Hill,'  and  some  lines  on  the  earl  of  Strafford ; 
while  others  confine  their  commendations  to  two  lines  in 
the  former  poem,  wherein  he  describes  the  Thames: 

'Tho' datpiyfttdwri  Uw' gnlk.  Jtt  not  dui, 
BtiMn  muHHU  n|B,  whbMit  o'wflowlag  fttlL* 

ThU  is  a  most  happy  oombination  of  words ;  the  bringing 
into  contrast  expressions  which  onlv  vary  in  shades  of 
meaning  is  highly  in^nious.  ^e  whole  passage  relating 
to  the  Thames  is  written  with  much  spirit,  and  striking 
lines  might  be  selected  from  other  parts;  yel^  taken  as  a 
vhole^  the  poem  is  heavy  and  pnrposweu,  aina  though  shcfft, 
is  very  tedious. 

Readers  of  the  present  day,  on  perusing  the  poems  of 
Denham,  will  doubtless  wonder  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
the  h^h  commendations  bestowed  on  him  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  but  to  look  at  him  from  a  fhir  point  of  view,  and 
to  assign  him  his  due  portion  of  merit,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  eonuder  him  as  one  of  the  reformers  of  English  verse. 
At  the  b^innin^  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  of 
Tersifleation  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  as  may  be  seen 
ftom  reading  tiie  pndoKoea  to  our  ear^  dramai ;  lod  faeaoa 
a  poem  of  the  length  of  <Goc^&  Hm,*  written  with  toler^ 
able  smoothness,  was  something  remarkable.  At  the  pre- 
sent day.  even  the  vecaification  of  Denham  appears  IhiuQr. 
as  he  frequently  allows  a  sentence  to  run  from  one  tine  into 
another,  a  practice  which,  though  effective  in  blank  verse, 
is  intolerable  in  rhyming  couplets ;  and  indeed  he  has  made 
some  words  rhyme  in  a  manner  that  we  wonder  was  en- 
dured by  any  age ;  for  example,  in  one  instance  he  makes 
'  sprung  rhyme  with  *Rome.'  Those  who  wish  to  obsorve 
the  progress  of  their  own  language  will  find  the  reading  of 
such  authors  as  Denham  not  unprofitable ;  and  Johmun's 
Lives  of  the  Poets  form  a  good  running  commentary. 

DENHAM.  [AfucA.] 

DENIER,  from  the  Latin  dmoriw,  a  French  coin, 
oriebially  of  silver.  It  oontiniied  in  use,  through  different 
uodifltAtions,  as  long  as  the  old  system  of  coinage  in 
France  lasted;  that  is,  till  1795.  Up  to  that  time,  accounts 
were  kept  in  France  in  livres  of  20  sous  or  240  deniers : 
they  Iwve  been  since  kept  in  francs  of  10  deoime^  or  100 
centimes. 

Under  the  kings  of  the  first  race  the  denier  weighed 
twenty-one  grains ;  under  the  second  race,  and  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  twenty-eight,  and  sometimes  Uurty  grains ; 
and  under  Charles  the  Bald  thirty-two.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  race  of  French  kings  the  denier  weighed 
twenty-three  or  twenty  four  grains  of  fine  silver.  PhiHp  L 
began  the  practice  of  mixing  copper  with  the  silver ;  and 
it  is  in  his  time  that  ve  find  the  disUnotion  first  made 
between  dimun  Tournoi*  and  denien  An'ttt,  the  latter 
being  worth  a  fourth  part  more  than  the  former.  By  the 
time  of  St  Louis,  1226,  the  denier  haA  become  so  debased 
as  to  contain  not  more  than  six  grains  and  a  half  of  silver ; 
vhich  was  prohaUy  the  occasion  of  that  monarch's  issuing 
a  larger  class  of  coins  called  grot  deniera  d'argent.  The 
term  denier  was  likewise  afterwards  applied  to  the  gold 
monev  of  France,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gold  first 
jBued  by  our  Henry  HI.  was  termed  the  gold  penny. 

There  wwe  formerly  current  in  France  several  litfle 
e<^per  nieces,  which,  having  no  propw  name,  were  distin- 
guiahed  only  by  their  value  in  deniers;  such  weore  the 
^eees  of  36,  30,  24,  18,  12,  6,  4,  and  2  deniers.  The  pieces 
■r  4  ud  S  denios  were  coined  at  Straaburg,  for  currency 


in  the  province  of  Alsace,  pursuant  to  a  daelaniUMi  of  dt 
6th  September,  1695.  Those  of  6  dentera  were  coined  ii 
the  mints  of  Aix,  Montpelier,  Rochelle,  Bourdeanx.  aad 
Nantes,  by  an  edict  issued  in  ^e  month  of  October  1709. 

The  denieis  cwned  toward  the  end  of  Lonia  XIII.  vtn 
the  work  of  the  femous  Varin,  and  are  much  admired  fer 
their  execution. 

(Le  Blanc  TrcdtS  Historime  de$  Momiayta  da  Franet, 
4to.  Paria,  1690 ;  FUretidre,  IHetion.  Unwrap  v.  Demer; 
Postlethwayt's  Diet,  of  Commarce,  foL  Load.  edit.  1 774.) 

DENIS,  SAINT,  a  town  in  Franea^  in  the  deputnwu 
of  Seine,  in  a  plain  not  Ikr  ftom  the  ri^  butk  of  dit 
Seine,  and  on  the  streamleta  the  Cloud  ud  the  RooiUoB, 
which  flow  into  that  river :  it  is  about  &  railes  ftmn  Parii^ 
in  48*  56'  N.  lat,  and  2'  2l'  or  22^  E.  long. 

This  town  dates  its  rise  from  the  founaation  of  a  chnrti 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  the  saint  and  martyr  whose  naiw 
it  bears.  The  church  of  St  Denis  (Dionysiue)WBa  foondtd, 
or  perhaps  only  enriched,  by  King  Dagohert,  in  the  seventh 
century.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a  chu)el  built  over  tbt 
tomb  of  St.  Denis,  and  rendered  celebratea  by  reported  mi- 
racles. Crowds  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  the  chapel,  and  afia- 
wards  to  the  church,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  viltaee  roH 
round  the  saa«d  edifloe^  which  increased  to  a  conaiderabW 
town.  Dagobxfft  founded  also  an  abb^,  which  he  ridtly 
endowed,  and  on  which  be  oonlerrad  great  imannitiaa 
Upon  his  dc«th  he  was  bnoed  in  the  ehtireh  of  St  Dena: 
his  successors  in  many  instances  followed  hia  *T""'r^*,  aod 
the  church  became  in  time  the  customary  bnrial-^aoe  of  the 
kings  of  France.  In  832  the  monks  bad  become  ao  cxtrni^ 
that  the  Abbot  Hilduin  had  to  introduoe  a  thocough  rofona 
The  abbacy  was  soon  after  put  in  commendam  by  Chartei 
le  Chauve  (who  reigned  from  a.d.  840  to  aix  877),  and  wu 
subsequently  held  by  many  laymen;  but  Hngues  CspeC 
(who  reigned  aj>.  987  to  a.d.  996)  restored  to  the  nuniki 
the  right  of  choosing  their  abbot.  During  thia  interval 
the  abbey  was  pillaged  by  the  Northmen.  One  of  the  sub- 
sequent abbots.  Sugar,  served  the  kings  Louis  VL  le  Gna 
(who  reigned  from  aa  1108  to  AJk  113?)  acd  Lotus  \1L 
le  Jeune  (who  reigned  aj>.  1137  to  ajx  1180X  bodi  as  a 
warrior  uid  a  atatesman ;  and  the  oriflammob  previous 
the  standard  home  W  the  abbots  in  thor  private  wai^ 
became  the  standard  of  the  royal  forces.  Suget  vastly  iia- 
proved  the  poesessions  of  the  abbey,  founded  many  priorio, 
which  he  fiUed  with  monks  of  St.  Denis,  and  rebuilt  almott 
the  whole  of  the  chundi  in  a  more  magnificent  style  thaa 
heretofore.  Part  of  the  pres«it  edifice  datea  from  tla 
q>ooh.  Mathieu  de  VendOme,  a  subsequent  abbot,  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  state  during  the  secood  abaenee  d 
Louis  IX.  (St  Louis)  beyond  sea :  the  rebiulding  of  a 
portion  of  the  church  which  some  of  his  predecessors  had 
begun,  was  finished  by  him.  The  first  monks  of  Sl 
Denis  were  Benedictines;  but  they  had  so  many  pn- 
Tileges  and  prerogatives  peculiar  to  thenuelTBa,  thai  th^ 
mi^  almost  be  regarded  as  the  heads  of  a  distinct  otda; 
having  maiqr  subordinate  pricnies  in  different  paiu  d 
Franoe:  they  were  besides  subject  to  no  other  snpcxioc 
than  the  pope  himself.  Thev  have  aometimes  lees 
called  Dionysiana.  They  had  tne  keeping  of  the  crova, 
sceptre,  and  other  omamenta  used  at  the  consacration  aai 
coronation  of  the  kines  of  France.  About  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  grancCeur  of  this  establishment  vaa  ma^ 
impaired.  It  was  reduced  to  the  ordinary  rank  of  a  Beo^ 
dictine  abbey,  ita  revenues  were  partly  applied  to  the  nip- 
port  of  the  establishment  of  St  Cyr  [Cys,  St-I  and  tat 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  the  abbot  liad  exercise: 
over  the  territory  of  St  Denis  was  replaced,  except  as  i> 
the  abbey  itself,  by  that  of  the  archbishop  Auis.  Tbe 
abbqr  was  finally  auppcessed  in  179S. 

The  present  abbey-church,  built  at  various  epochs,  prr 
sents  great  varied  of  atyle.  The  vasteni  front  ia  divabd 
by  buttresses  into  three  compartments,  irtiieh  an  oowasi 
by  a  range  of  battlements.  In  each  compartment  is  a  %M 
semicircular  arched  doorway,  Uie  ascent  to  vhich  is  i 
flight  of  steps  running  along  the  whole  front  Over 
centre  doorway  are  three  pointed  arches  as  though  des^r. 
for  windows,  hut  onl^  one  ia  used  for  that  purpose :  cxtt 
the  side  doors  two  tiers  of  arches,  chiefly  pointed,  but  ^ 
smaller  dimensions ;  some  of  them  are  used  aa  windows  »' 
have  in  them  smallar  openings  windowa.  The  nppe 
part  of  the  centre  compartment  is  occupied  hjr  the  uja 
The  two  outer  comjArtments  are  surmounted  by 

which  differ  in  their  architectnrei,  Jip^^hfiwaver  ht'- 
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winduwi,  with  pointed  arches,  and  th&t  at  the  northern 
»xtremi^  is  crowned  by  a  tall  spire.  The  other  is  erowned 
hj  something  hetveen  a  spire  and  a  high  ridged  roofl  The 
doors  are  entered  with  grotesque  bronze  %ures  in  low 
fdief -'they  were  formerly  gilt  in  or-molu. 

The  choir  of  this  church  contained  tho  tombs  cf  most 
of  the  kings  of  France,  and  of  several  other  indivi- 
duals eminMit  fbr  their  rank  w  ability,  as  Bertmnd  du 
Guesclin,  Turenne,  Ifontesqiueu*  and  others.  In  1793  a 
decree  pused  the  oonvention  Ibr  the  dettruetion  of  the 
tombs  of  St  Denis ;  but  it  was  so  &r  moderated  that  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  preserve  those  monuments 
which  should  be  oeemod  wiHthy  of  such  a  &vour.  ^e 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  opened,  and  the  bodies  deposited 
in  a  common  grave.  The  tomb  of  Turenne,  who  was  buried 
here,  was  sulMequently  transported  by  order  of  the  Direc- 
tory to  the  Husie  des  Monumens  Francois;  and  ultimately 
by  Bonaparte  to  the  church  of  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides. 

In  1794  it  was  in  agitation  to  destroy  the  church  of  St 
Denis  altogether,  but  nothing  further 'was  done  than  to  strip 
the  lead  off  the  roof.  The  roof  was  subsequently  half  oov«eu 
with  tiles  in  1796;  but  in  1797  this  reparation  was  stopped, 
uid  the  jmiect  of  destruction  again  agitated,  but  without 
being  earned  into  eflfeet  In  1799  the  stained  glass  windows 
were  removed.  Under  the  oonanlate  and  the  empire  the 
church  was  restraed ;  and  in  1806  Napoleon  issued  a  deoee 
tiiaX  St.  Denis  should  be  the  place  of  sepulture  of  tile 
emperors  of  iiis  dynasty ;  that  a  chapter  of  ten  canons, 
retired  bishops,  slu>uld  be  established,  and  that  four  chapels 
should  be  erected,  three  over  the  place  where  the  tomu  of 
the  kings  of  the  three  rsces  had  stood,  the  fourth  in  the 
place  destined  for  the  burial  of  the  emperors.  In  the 
chapels  of  the  kings  tablets  of  marble  were  to  be  put  upt 
with  the  names  of  the  kings  whose  tombs  had  previously 
occupied  places  in  the  church.  Many  of  the  royal  tombs 
have  been  since  replaced,  and  the  abbey  church  is  also 
adorned  with  paintings  of  historical  events  connected  with 
the  church,  and  with  the  statues  of  some  of  the  earlier 
kings  of  France. 

Next  to  the  abbey,  the  most  interesting  object  at  St  Denis 
is  the  *  Institution  Royale,*  a  school  &t  the  daughtcors  of 
the  members  of  the  L^ion  of  Honour*  established  in  the 
building  of  the  abbey.  After  the  supi»ression  of  monastic 
institutions  in  France,  these  buildings  were  converted  into 
a  military  hospital.  Napoleon  made  it  the  place  of  one  of 
the  schools  subsidiary  to  the  establishment  vbich  he  had 
formed  at  £couet^  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  for  the 
daughters  of  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Louis  XVIII.  united  the 
institution  of  Ecouen  to  that  of  St  Denis,  and  placed  them 
under  the  charge  of  the  nuns  of  the  '  Congregation  de  la 
H&e  de  Dieu,*  and  fixed  the  number  of  pupils  at  400. 
The  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of  a  lady  super- 
intendent who  has  under  her  as  assistants  37  ladies. 

The  trade  of  St  Denis  is  emsidenble.  Printed  calicoes 
and  othw  cotton  goods  are  manofkctured :  thwe  are  sev«al 
establishments  for  washing  wool  and  preparii^  it  for  the 
weaver ;  and  others  for  bleaching  linens,  casting  sheet  lead, 
and  making  saltpetre,  soda,  and  other  chemical  articles. 
There  are  also  several  flour-mills  fbr  the  supply  of  Paris. 
The  chief  articles  of  trade,  beside  those  manuiaotured  in 
the  place,  are  agricultural ;  com,  wine,  vinegar,  wood,  wool, 
and  cattle.  There  are  several  fkirs  in  the  year ;  three  of 
them  are  held  fbr  eight  or  nine  consecutive  dajrs,  and  there 
ia  one,  called  La  Foire  du  Lendit  which  occupies  fifteen  days. 
At  these  several  &irs  it  is  calciilated  that  woollen  cloths  are 
sold  to  the  value  of  1,500,000  ftancs  (62,000/.  or  63,000/.), 
other  woollen  goods  to  the  value  of  200,000  francs  (8000/.), 
linens  to  the  mlue  itf  300,000  francs  (18,000/.  or  13,000/.), 
and  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  800.000  francs  (33,000/.), 
At  the  &ir  ^  Lendit  80,000  or  90,000  sbe»  are  sold,  which 
are  brought  from  various  departments,  and  some  even  from 
Wiirtembuig  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  canal 
which  communicates  between  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq  and 
the  river  Seine  joins  the  latter  near  St  Denis.  There  is 
hourly  communication  with  Paris  by  voilures  or  carriages. 

St  Denis  hod  in  1832  a  population  of  9686.  It  is  the 
capital  of  an  arrondissement,  containing  4  cantons,  36  com- 
munes or  parishes,  and  (in  1 832)  87,282  inhabiUnts.  (Du- 
laure,  Histoire  det  Environs  de  Paris ,  Malte  Brun.) 

DENIZEN.  Denizen  seems  originally  to  have  signified 
a  natural-bom  subject  But  now  a  denizen  is  an  alien 
bom,  who  has  been  constituted  an  English  sul^ect  by 
Istlm  of  denization:  ho  is  in  a  kind  of  middle  state  be- 


tween ui  aUen  and  a  natural-born  subject  He  may  take 
lands  by  purchase,  which  an  alien  cannot ;  but  he  cannot 
take  by  inheritance,  ibr  his  parent  through  whom  he  must 
claim  beii^  an  alien,  had  no  inheritable lalood.  The  issue 
of  a  denixen  bom  before  denixation  cannot  inherit  to  him, 
but  the  issue  bora  after  may.  A  denizen  cannot  be  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  or  sit  in  either  house  of  par- 
liament or  hold  any  office  of  trust,  civil  or  military,  or  be 
capable  of  any  grant  of  landsk        from  the  orown. 

DENUARK,  or  DANMARK  (die  lant.  or  Mark  of  the 
Dane),  also  termed  the  Danske  Stat  (the  States  of  Den- 
mark), is  a  kingdom  lying,  independentiy  of  its  cdonial 
possessions,  between  53"  and  SS'N.  lat,and  1"  and  13" 
B.  long.  Its  boimdaries  are,  on  the  north,  the  Skager 
Rack,  a  gulf  of  the  North  Sea ;  on  the  north-east  the  C&t- 
tegat  anodter  gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  which,  with  the 
Sound,  separates  Denmark  fhim  Swed^ ;  on  the  south- 
east the  Ust-See,  or  Baltic ;  on  the  south,  parts  of  the  free 
states  of  Liibeck  and  Hambiu^,  thegrand-ducfay  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Sehwerin,  and  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  and  on  the 
west  the  North  Sea.  Its  colonial  possessions  consist  of — 
Iceland,  in  the  Atlantic ;  the  Faroe  islands  (Faeroerne),  in 
the  Nwth  Sea;  Greenland,  in  North  America;  Ave  foru 
and  dwir  dependencies,  on  the  coast  of  Guines,  ui  Western 
Aftica^^  islands  of  St  Crux,  St  Thomas,  and  St  John, 
in  the  West  Indies ;  the  settlements  of  Tranquebar,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast ;  the  fort  of  Frederiesnagore,  and  town 
of  Belasore,  in  Beneal ;  and  the  Nioobar  group  (tf  islands  at 
the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

The  table  in  the  following  page  presents  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  component  parts,  area,  population,  and  principal 
towns  of  the  Daniiih  monarchy. 

The  subsequent  details  refer  only  to'  the  European 
dominions  of  the  Danish  crown,  vis.,  the  insular  portion. 
North  Jutland,  South  Jiitland  or  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and 
Lanenburg. 

Continental  Denmark,  which  raxj  be  designated  the 
north-wostam  penininla.  of  Germany,  in  its  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south  to  about  304  miles;  m  its  Imaatb 
it  varies  from  aboat  33  to  106»  the  aversga  being  about  66. 
Its  length  of  coast  on  the  North  Sea  ana  Skager  Rack  is 
about  460  miles,  and  along  the  Cattegat  Little  Belt  and 
Baltic,  about  650;  the  whole  extent  of  coast  is 'accord, 
ingly  not  less  than  1110  nules.  Many  parts  of  this  long 
coast  line  are  almost  useless,  in  consequence  eithw  of  the 
want  of  deep  water,  or  of  the  numWleas  banks,  bars, 
and  islands  which  hne  it  The  shores  too  of  the  islands 
that  lie  next  the  Baltic  are  so  flat  and  irr%ular  as  to  be 
unapproachable  in  most  quarters  by  vesssb  which  draw 
much  water. 

The  surface  of  Deimiark  presents  an  almost  uniform 
plain,  elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  but 
occasionally  relieved  by  some  small  groups  of  hills,  whose 
wooded  summits  break  the  monotony  of  tiie  landscape,  and, 
in  combinatioa  with  numerous  inlete  of  the  sea  and  small 
lakes,  give  the  country  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The 
upper  soil  consists  of  a  dense  layer  of  clay  or  sand  in 
most  parts,  mixed  with  gravel  in  some  places;  the  sub- 
soil is  a  dark  blue  cla^  (blaalaer),  entirely  destitute  of 
earthy  matter,  but  partially  intersected  by  a  fine  yeHow 
sand.  In  some  of  the  islands  this  clay  is  of  a  reddiisli 
tint  Remains  of  vegetable  substancesi  but  none  of  any 
large lajid-animalc, are  foundin  these  clays.  In  North  Jiit* 
land,  the  most  sterile  region  in  Denmark,  the  soil  lies  im- 
mediately upon  a  bed  of  bog-turf  covered  by  sand  from  one 
to  three  feet  in  depth.  Sands  and  heaths  are  the  charac- 
teristic features  in  continental  Denmark;  and  drift-sand 
renders  a  omsiderable  portion  of  the  western  coasts  almost 
uttiikhabitable.  Together  with  extensive  tracts  of  moors 
and  swamps,  the  inland  ports  of  Jutland  and  the  islands 
are  characterized  by  a  rich  marshy  loam,  of  which  bitumi- 
nous marl  is  the  tuiief  constituent.  The  surface  of  the 
islands  presents  partial  tracts  of  mdor,  heath,  and  wood- 
land ;  but  in  general  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  well-suited  to 
cultivation.  I^ie  component  parts  of  the  21,472  square 
miles  of  surface  of  which  Denmark  consists,  are  thus  sub- 
divided:—9850  square  miles  of  sand  capable  of  arable  culti- 
vation. 2830  of  heath,  2660  of  black  rich  earth,  1930  of  loam 
and  marl,  1050  of  meadows  and  swamps,  902  of  marshes, 
940  of  woods  and  forests,  735  of  grazing  grounds,  '^57  of 
drift-sand,  and  258  of  lakes  and  streams. 

Denmark  possesses  no  mountsons,  hot  a  rangs  of  hills 
tzaTonm  the  vbolo  paninsuto  fidiiiid&flk  (^mM^^^ 
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in  general  near  to  the  eastem  coasts,  and  terminating  with 
Cape  Skagen  (Ski^ns-Odde),  the  extreme  point  of  North 
Jtitland.  Its  loftiwt  points  are  the  Himmelaberg,  in  the 
bailiwick  of  Skanderburg,  North  Jutland,  vhich  ia  1200 
feet  Ugh  according  to  some,  and  1800  feet  according  to 
others;  the  Dagbierg-Daas,  700  feet,  in  the  bailiwick  of 
Viborg,  and  the  Askeboy,  690  feet  There  is  also  a  range 
of  hilt^  called  the  Fyea  Alps,  in  the  island  of  Fyea,  or 
Fiinen,  vhich  runs  from  the  north-easternmost  point  to  the 
south-easternmost  at  Svenborg,  bending  always  towards 
tlie  south-western  coast:  it3  highest  summit  does  not 
exceed  400  feet  The  chief  mass  of  the  Seeland  hills  in- 
clines towards  the  eastern  coast,  and  extends  from  ^e 
uorthtam  mouth  of  the  Sound  to  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  island :  the  most  elevated  point  is  the  Man- 
gelberg,  near  Hixscbholm.  to  the  noTth-weet  of  Copenhagen, 
which  is  S60  feet  in  height^ 

The  weitmi  coasts  of  Jutland  and  Holatein  are  quite 
flat,  and  protected  from  the  North  Sea,  or  West  Sea 
as  it  is  termed  by  the  Danes,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ost-See  (East  Sea,  or  Baltic),  sand-hills  and 
dykes  in  South  Jiitland,  or  Schlesw^.  The  eastern 
coasts  of  Jiitland,  as  well  as  tae  island-coasts,  are  abrupt 
and  precipitous,  formed  of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  called 
KUnte  by  the  natives:  the  Moens-klint,  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  me  island  of  Moens,  which  stretches  above  ten 
miles  out  into  the  sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  fossils  and 
numerous  waterfcdls.  The  north-eastern  shores  of  Seeland 
are  separated  from  Sweden  by  the  Sound  or  Ear-Sound. 
(Ore-Sund,  so  denominated  Irom  the  resemblance  of  its 
form  to  the  human  ear),  the  well-knowa  entrance  into  the 
Baltic,  wbidi  is  about  70  miles  in  length  from  the  Swedish 
point  of .  Kullon-Cattegat  to  Falsterboe,  and  li  mile  (7986 
feet)  in  breadth  between  Helsingor  (Blseneur)  and  Helsing- 
borg,  where  it  is  narrowest:  in  mid-channel  it  varies  from  1 0 
to  19  &tboms  in  depth.  Between  the  western  side  of  Seeland 
end  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Funen  lies  a  second 
entrance  into  the  Baltic,  called  The  Great  Belt,  which  is 
about  9  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point  between  Nyeborg 
and  Korsoer,  and  varies  from  five  to  twenty-five  fathoms  in 
depth,  but,  on  account  of  sandbanks  and  rocks,  is  difficult 
of  navigation  for  large  ships.  Between  the  western  coast 
of  Fiinen  and  eastern  coast  of  Jiitland  and  the  island  of 
Alsen,  or  Als,  is  a  third  entrance,  called  The  Little  Belt 
which  is  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  or  4100 
feet  wide,  next  Middelfahrt  where  it  is  most  confined;  it  is 
about  46  miles  in  length,  is  hazardous  to  nav^te,  and  just 
above  Middel&hrt  is  commanded  by  the  fertress  of  Frede- 
ncio,  in  North  Jutland. 

The  coast  of  Denmark  is  indented  in  several  parts  with 
baj's  and  inlefs,  here  called  Fiords,  or  Vii^n,  the  latter 
name  being  applied  to  the  smaller  bays.  The  largest  of 
ttiese  fiords  ^lo  the  Ise-Fiord,  on  tlie  northern  ndp  of 
the  island  of  Seeland,  vhich  is  connected  with  the  Roeskil- 
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det-Fiord  on  the  east,  and  the  liim-Fitwd  on  Uw  west: 
it  is  about  74  miles  in  its  greateit  length,  and  eeDtsiu 
several  islands.   The  Ijim-Ftord,  wldeh  intersects  NocA 

Jiitland,  occupies  nearly  252  square  miles;  the  Kng- 
kiopings  Fiord  is  to  the  south  of  the  last  mentioned  bsr; 
and  the  Apenrade,  Fleusburg,  and  EckenfSrd  FiM^  xt 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  Jiitland. 

Denmark  abounds  in  small  lakes,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  are— the  Mos  See  (about  5  miles  long  and  if 
broad),  the  Viborg,  Skanderbor^,  Cfarboel,  and  Lugew. 
in  Jutland ;  the  Arresee,  Esrumsee  (celebrated  for  its  &h. 
and  united  by  a  canni  with  the  Great  Belt),  the  Tiiss.'e. 
and  Loroesee.  in  Seeland;  the  Arreskoesee  in  Funen;  lia 
Marienboersee  in  Laaland ;  the  Ploener  and  Selentenm  is 
Holstein ;  and  the  RatsebnrgciBoe  in  Lanenburg. 

As  no  inland  point  in  Denmark  u  mora  than  35  or  K 
miles  flmn  the  sea,  the  conntnr  has  no  luge  men.  Tht 
Elbe  ferms  the  southern  boundary  of  Lauenborg,  from  tbi 
town  of  Lauenbui^  to  the  Hamburgese  distnet  of  the  Tier 
lande,  and  the  south-western  boundary  of  Hobtein,  ftt/m 
Altona  to  the  Mas-Queller,  whoe  it  disehaives  itself  i-'V 
the  North  Sea.  The  Danish  streams  which  flow  into  it  tn 
the  Delvenau,  Bille,  Alstor,  and  Stoer.  The  largest  of  tbt 
navigable  rivers  of  Denmark  is  the  Byder,  which  n: 
considered  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  empire  ••' 
the  Franks  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  and  ai  the  Genmi 
empire  in  after-times;  it  flows  out  of  an  inland  sheot  "; 
water  near  Bordeshiolm  m  Holstein,  passes  veuvtri 
through  Bendsbujw,  and  skirts  Friedridtstadt  dindir; 
Holstein  firom  Schlesw^,  is  navigable  along  nearly  ib 
whole  of  its  course  about  105  mim^  and  mters  the  fiof-t 
Sea  at  IBnnii^^  at  the  sonth-weitem  rattemity  r 
Schleswig,  where  U  is  800  feet  in  width.  The  Ttaw.  i 
Holstein  river  also,  rises  near  Giselrad^  flows  southvi? 
througfa  the  Lanenburg  and  Liibeok  tMritories,  ia  navi^^. 
throughout  the  great^  portion  of  its  course  of  abon:  (' 
miles,  receives  the  Steckenitx,  and  winding  n<»th  of  Liibect 
fells  into  the  Baltic  at  Travemiinde.  The  other  slrear- 
which  water  Denmark  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  t- 
which  the  Danes  give  the  name  of  Aae,  scarcely  d«Mr< 
the  name  of  rivers ;  the  largest  of  them  are  the  Gudenur. 
in  North  Jtitland,  which  rises  in  the  Tyrrild  Heide.  j 
North  Jiitland,  flows  through  several  lakes,  and  enten  t> 
Cattegat  near  Randers ;  the  Nipsaae,  in  Sbhleswig.  mhr 
enters  the  North  Sea  at  Ribe;  the  Scshid,  Wid.  and  Bnif 
aae,  in  the  same  duchy ;  and  Uie  Susaae^  in  Gte^and, 
Aows  into  the  sea  at  Nestwed. 

Denmark  contains  Ibur  large  canals.    Tbe  Sddesv- 
and  Holatein  or  Eyder  Canal,  which  eonnecta  the  N<»it 
Sea  with  the  Baltic,  was  formed  by  rendering  the 
navigable  from  Rendsburg  to  Kturenuk,  wliMioa  the 
takes  an  easterly  direction  through  the  nprdMrn  cxtr 

which  traverse  the  pemnsola  c^JiitlaBa>«Bd  ScUes*- 
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FBhrde,  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  between  Kiel  and  Fried- 

ricbsort  Its  greatest  elevation  eboye  the  level  of  the 
Baltic  is  27  fViet;  its  length  from  Rendsburg  to  its  ter- 
mination is  about  27  miles ;  it  has  seven  bridges  and  as 
many  sluices;  is  100  fbet  broad  at  the  suribce,  and  24  at 
the  bottom;  it  is  10  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  150  tons  burthen.  Its  sUpply  of  vater  is  derived  from 
the  Flembude  lake.  The  Steckenitz  Canal  in  Lauenburg, 
which  unites  the  Elbe  with  the  Baltic  by  connecting  the 
Delvenail  with  the  Mollner-See,  Steckenitz,  and  IVave,  vras 
couBtmcted  in  1390,  and  establishes  a  communication  be- 
tween Lanenbu^  on  the  Elbe  and  Lubeck  6n.  the  Trave. 
The  Daneakiold  Canal,  on  the  island  of  Seeland,  which 
wa3  construeted  by  Count  D&neskiold  Samsde,  between  the 
years  1810  and  1812,  aim  access  from  the  south-eastern 
waters  of  the  Great  Belt  to  that  quarter  of  the  island  which 
B  richest  in  grain  and  timber ;  it  h^ins  at  Noesdybroe, 
near  Ringstedt,  and  is  carried  fbt  about  23  miles  to  Nes^ 
wed,  near  the  Baltic  shore.  The  Odennee  Canal  connects 
Odensee,  the  capital  of  Fiinen,  with  the  sea. 

Mineral  waters  have  been  brought  into  use  at  Glucks- 
burg  HI  Bohleawig,  and  at  Bramstede,  in  Holstein;  and 
there  are  saline  springs  near  Oldeslobe*  in  the  same  duchy. 

The  proximity  of  the  sea  renders  the  climate  of  Denmark 
temperate,  considering  its  latitude.  The  cold  is  greatest  in 
North  Jutland,  and  least  in  the  adjoining  islands.  The 
weather  is  in  general  very  variable ;  rains  and  fogs  are  of 
constant  occurrence ;  storms  are  frequent ;  the  winter  cold 
13  not  severe,  but  the  summer  heats  are  at  times  over- 
powering. The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  great  ad- 
vaiiiage  to  a  country  wnoee  soil  is  of  so  sandy  a  nature. 
The  uiermometer  seldom  ranges  above  20^  R^umur  (77" 
Fahrenheit).  The  barometer  varies  from  18)"  to  28"  6'. 

The  people  of  Denmark,  with  the  exception  of  a  ihw 
thousand  Jews,  resident  in  Copenhagen,  Altona,  and  other 
towns,  are  of  German  descent,  but  of  four  distinct  races. 
The  Danes,  who  inlmbit  Seeland  and  the  circumjacent 
islands,  North  Jiitland.  and  a  small  portion  of  Schleswig^ 
were  the  Normans  of  former  times :  they  use  a  dialect  of 
the  German,  and  are  estimated  at  1,350.000 :  the  pure  Ger- 
mans, who  inhabit  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenbnrg 
and  the  greater  pwrt  of  Schleswig,  and  whose  numbers  are 
cumpnted  at  650,000 :  the  Frieslanders,  who  dwell  along  the 
western  coasts  of  Schleswig  and  on  the  small  isUnds  in 
the  North  Sea:  the  Angles,  who  live  between  the  Bight 
of  Flensburg  and  the  Schley  on  .the  Baltic^  whose  united 
numbers  are  estimated  at  about  70,000;  uid  the  Nor- 
nmn-i,  who  people  Iceland  and  the  Faeroe  islands.  The 
proicnt  population,  of  Denmark,  its  duchies,  and  the 
adjacent  island^  is  about  2,040,000.  In  1820,  it  was 
1 ,66-i.OOO ;  in  1827.  1,932,153;  an!  in  1833,  about  2,000,000. 
The  earliest  census  we  possess  is  that  of  the  year  1769 
fur  Denmark  Proper,  wnich  includes  Jutland  and  the 
neighbouring  islands:  the  then  population  was  786,000;  in 
1787  it  had  increased  to  840,000;  in  1801,  to  926,000;  in 
1830,  to  1,190,512;  and  in  1834  to  1,223,800.  The  duchy 
of  Schleswig,  at  the  beginning  of  1803,  contained  325,743 
inhabitants,  end.  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  430,258.  In  the 
«ame  years,  and  at  the  same  periods,  the  duchy  of  Holstein 
contained  278,341,  and  332,866  respectively. 

The  Dane  is  of  a  strong,  well-knit;  muscular  make ;  hu 
features  regular,  eyes  blue,  and  hair  commonly  light.  '  The 
gift  of  tlu  Dane,*  says  Rothe,  a  native  writer,  'is  strength, 
where  others  haft  inherited  liberty.  He  is  susceptible  of 
high,  strong,  and  enduring  feelings,  but  he  is  not.easQy 
roused;  he  nas  more  commion  sense  than  wit,  and,  being 
of  a  patient  disposition,  lot^  at  every  side  of  a  question, 
and  requires  much  time  for  deliberation.' 

The  population  of  Denmark  is  collected  in  98  towns,  45 
market-towns  (all  in  the  three  duchies),  and  4985  villages, 
besides  isolated  &rms  and  dwellings.  It  was  thus  clas- 
sified in  the  year  1834 — the  number  assigned  to  each  class 
includes  children,  servants,  and  others  dependent  on  the 
principals— cle»ymen,  schoolmaBtars^  and  other  teachers, 
25.549:  civil  officers  and  clerks  in  public  offices,  30,018; 
scientifie  and  literary  men,  artists,  and  studenta,  5,029 ; 
officers  in  the  anny  and  militarv  departments,  3,783 ;  naval 
officers,  937 ;  under-officers  and  soldiers,  10,075 ;  saUors  in 
the  navy,  6,036 ;  seamen  otherwise  employed,  34,103 ;  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  598,558;  manufacturers  and  handi- 
craftsmen, 221,957;  traders,  43,342;  capitalists  and  per- 
sons living  on  ttwir  property,  47,568 ;  day-hibourors.  139,957  ;- 
professors,  43,576;  crunint^  1>470;  persons  whose  occu- 
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return  applies  to  Denmark  and  the  duchies  Bofaleswic 
and  Holstein  only;  and  it  is  estimiUed  that  1,100,000  w 
the  whole  of  their  then  population  were  more  or  less  de- 
pendent  upon  agrieultuie  for  their  subsistence."  The  pro- 
portion of  births  to  living  individuals  is  I  in  33 ;  and  of 
deaths  to  living  individuals  1  in  40.  The  proportion  of 
marriages  to  the  population  in  the  10  years  ending  in  1834 
was  1  to  123.  On  an  average  the  issue  of  each  marriage  was 
2^  children.  In  the  same  jrear  tne  town  population  con- 
sisted of  295,212,  and  the  rural  population  of  1,834,983. 

Denmark  is  pre-eminently  an  agriculttiral  state.  The 
most  fertile  parts  are  the  islands  of  Laaland  and  Falster. 
and  next  to  them  Seeland  and  FGnen ;  but  agriculture  is 
not  so  skilftalW^  ot  actively  punued  in  these  parts  as  in 
Holstein  and  Lauenbuiv,  particularly  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Ditmarshes  ofHt^stein  on  the  Baltic  ooast,  where 
the  most  perfect  tillage  in  Denmark  prevails.  Jutland 
has  the  least  productive  soil  of  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  Western  districts,  as  well  as 
those  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  from  the  Eyder  to  the 
Liimflord,  being  wholly  unavailable  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  Danes,  as  agriculturists,  are  defloient  in  energy,  intelli- 
gence, and  thriftiness.  Their  badnyardness  in  this  respect 
arises  from  a  variety  of  caus^  of  which  the  chief  are,  as 
Olu&en,  one  of  their  countrrmen,  remarks,  that  the  culti- 
vator is  rarely  proprietor  of  the  soil,  that  he  is  overbur- 
thened  with  dues  and  services,  that  there  is  too  great 
an  extent  of  common  landst  thM  his  eutital  is  too  small, 
and  that  property  is  too  mueh  subdivided. 

Denmark  and  the  BcUaertit  islands  oontain  on  area  of 
about  <1,472  aonare  miles,  or  13.743,080  acres.  Of  this 
area  drare  have  been  opjdied  to  usdtal  purposes  about  16,266 
square  miles,  olr  10,410,240  acres;  being  neoriy  76  in  every 
100  acres.  This  quantity  is  composed  of  about  8,633,600 
acres  of  arable  land ;  604,800  of  meadows ;  470,400  of  pas- 
tures. Sec;  and  537,600  in  woods  and  forests;  besides 
about  107,520  of  arable  and  meadow  or  pasture  land,  and 
50,320  of  woods,  forests,  &c,  in  the  ducny  of  Lauenbui^ 
The  average  yeariy  produce  of  the  cultivated  soil  is  esti- 
mated at  300,000  quartets  of  wheat,  1,400,000  of  rye, 
4,450,000  of  oats.  2,000,000  of  barley,  115,000  of  buck- 
wheat, 245,000  of  peas  and  beans,  250,000  of  rapeseed, 
2,200,000  tons  of  potatoes,  2500  cwts.  of  hops,  and  448,000 
pounds  of  tobacco.  It  is  stated  by  Nathanson  that  the 
yearly  exports  of  this  produce,  on  an  average  of  ten  years 
(1821  to  1830),  were  from  900,000  to  950,000  quarters; 
namely,  whea^  130,000  quarters;  rye,  185,000;  barley, 
315,000;  oats,  200,000;  buckwheat,  17,000;  peas  and 
beans,  14.000;  and  rapeseed,  70,000;  besides  20,000  quar- 
ters of  malt  and  16,500  of  meal  and  flour.  By  a  return 
laid  before  parliament,  the  aven^  exports  of  com  for  the 
four  years  1831-1834  were — wheat,  103,302  quarters;  rye, 
100,829;  barley,  366,969 ;  and  oats,  171,954.  Ofthegrain 
exported  above  four-seventlis,  and  of  the  rapeseed  more 
than  four-fifths,  are  from  the  Danish  duohies.  As  a  proof 
that  agriculture,  though  comparatively  backward,  has 
made  considerable  advances,  not  only  in  the  latter  pro- 
vinces, but  in  the  northern  parts  and  islands,  it  may 
be  observed  that  Jutland  and  the  islands  did  not  pro- 
duce sufficient  grain  fbr  their  own  consumption  in  the 
last  century,  whereas  they  now  alBard  a  smplus  of  at 
least  50,000  quarters  for  foreien  markets.  Btuch  flax 
and  hemp  is  also  raised,  but  little  of  superior  quality, 
and  in  tne  whole  scarcely  enough  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Denmark  produces  the  usual  kinds  of  v^tahles ; 
out  horticulture  is  not  carried  to  any  extent,  excepting  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  especially  Copenhagen,  Altona, 
and  Gliickstadt.  "With  respect  to  fruit,  lai^  crops  of  the 
commoner  descriptions  are  produced;  but  attention  is  paid 
Irather  to  quantity  than  quality.  The  value  of  landed 
|iroperty  in  Denmark  Proper  (Jutland  and  the  islands) 
IS  estimated  at  816.000,000  of  banco  dolUn  (about 
25,675,000/.) 

The  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  is  an  object  of  great 
attention,  l^e  light  Danish  and  heavy  Holstein  breeds  of 
horses  are  eaually  valuable  in  their  wai^the  one  for  cavalry 
purposes  ana  the  other  for  draught  ^e  Jutland  breed  is 
simdar  in  figure  and  extraction  hi  the  Hols  tern,  but  has 
not  so  fine  a  nead.  The  kii^  has  two  Uige  studs  at  Fried- 
richsbun;  and  Jagerpreiss;  and  numerous  establishments 
of  this  kind  are  kept  up  by  individuals,  particularly  in 
Fiinen.  The  whole  stock  in  I^n^j^  ^i4jh^)4^q«^ 
estimated  at  550,000 ;  and  the  esportations,  on  a  tedkyban* 
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tmnf^  are  ibout  7600  annually.  In  1831,  as  manr'aa 
12,850  were  sent  abroad.  The  rearinj^  of  horned  cattle  is 
m  an  ncteniine  scale,  ohieflj  with  a  view  to  the  making  (tf 
Dutter  and  dteeie  and  salted  bee£  Vm  stock  of  all  ages  is 
estinuted  at  M07,000 ;  ud  the  nnmher  exported  averages 
vearly  about  23,800  oxen,  6B00  cows,  and  4760  calves.  Of 
butter  alone  upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  pounds*  we^ht 
have  been  the  annual  average  export  of  the  last  ten  rears. 
Cheese  (about  9200  owt  exported),  lard,  salt  meat,  hides, 
and  skins  are  likewiu  exported  in  great  quantities.  Laige 
flocks  of  tbaeo  are  kept:  the  best  native  breeds  are  the 
£;derstedt  and  Frisian  m  Schleswig,  and  the  J iithind  race ; 
but  they  are  reared  rather  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and 
milk,  from  which  last  cheese  is  made,  than  for  their  wooL 
The  stock  is  estimated  at  about  1,900,000,  of  which  about 
20,000  have  been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Merino 
breed.  The  quantity  of  wool  annually  obtained  is  said  to 
be  about  4,880,000  pounds*  weight,  and  the  quantity  ex- 
ported is  ijiout  1,080.000.  Of  swine,  Denmark  po^esses 
three  speeiei,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Jutland  sort;  their 
numbors  am  about  450.000 ;  the  annual  consumption  about 
250.000 ;  and  the  yeariy  export  about  20.000.  Poultry  of 
all  kinds  are  raised,  particularly  geese,  of  which  about  two 
millions  are  annuaUy  killed.  Much  honey  and  wax  is 
made  in  Fiinen,  Falster,  and  Bomholm.  and  also  from  the 
bees  OQ  the  heaths  in  the  duchies  <tf  Sdbleswig  and  HoU 
stein;  but  neither' the  one  nor  the  other  is  adequate  to 
the  domestic  consumption. 

The  fish«rieB  form  a  very  essential  branch  of  national 
industty  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Danish  rivers  being  well  stocked  with  fish,  afford  abun- 
dant and  profltabla  emph)yment  to  the  inhabitants  in 
almost  ere^  part  of  the  long  line  of  ooaat  The  flahing 
grounds  9t  the  Libnflorc^  and  uideed  of  the  ^ole  north- 
eastern coast  of  JuUand,  are  the  moat  important  with  re- 
gard not  only  to  the  herring  trade,  but  ouer  descriptions 
of  Ash,  such  as  macker^  cm,  salmon,  eels,  flat-fish,  shell- 
Bsb,  &c. :  they  employ  upwards  of  250  boats,  and  1000  men 
belonging  to  the  adjacent  coast,  besides  a  great  number  of 
vessels  from  other  parts,  among  which  are  above  1 00  large 
barks,  here  called  Quasen,  which  resort  here  fh)m  See- 
land,  Fiinen,  and  Bomholm.  The  average  annual  produce 
of  salted  herrings  in  this  quarter  alone  is  from  40,000  to 
50,000  tons,  of  which  between  15.000  and  20,000  are  ex- 
ported; in  some  years,  indeed,  the  catch  has  proved  so 
abnndimt.  that  the  exGNort  has  amounted  to  40,000.  The 
herring  fishery  in  the  foeat  Belt  gives  ocenpation  to  more 
than  100  vessels.  Oystws  are  in  Holstein  a  crown  mono- 
p(fly,  whkh  is  let  for  about  \200L  per  annum.  Seals  are 
taun  on  the  Jtittand  coast  about  Xydersted^  and  their  fot 
is  converted  into  oQ.  There  is  an  association  for  the  her- 
ring fishery  at  Altona,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  twenty  or 
thirty  vessels.  The  Danes  also  take  an  active  part  in  the 
cod-fisbcary  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  whale-fishery  off  the 
shores  of  Greenland. 

The  fine  forests  which  once  enriched  the  Danish  soil 
have-  gone  to  decay  from  want  of  care  and  from  wasteful 
consumption.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  in  Denmark 
Proper  and  the  duchy  of  Schleswig ;  and  Olufsen  himself 
does  not  tatimate  their  present  area  at  more  than  about  840 
square  miles.  One  fourth  of  them  is  crown  property.  The 
woods  stretch  northward  from  the  Schley,  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  JuOand  to  the  Liimflord ;  then  are  lottg  tracts  td 
them  also  ui  tiie  south-western  parts  of  Funen,  fh>m  Bo- 
eense  to  Svenbcng.  The  woods  of  Seeland,  Falster,  and 
Laaland  are  of  low  growth.  The  pine  is  the  {oevalent  tree, 
intomixed  with  the  beech,  oak,  and  birch.  Denmark  is 
dependent  for  her  supplies  of  timber  on  Norway,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  other  countries,  and  the  inhabitants  are  com- 
pelled, in  many  parts,  from  the  positive  absence  of  wood,  to 
resort  to  any  sumtitute,  such  as  manure,  straw,  haulm,  &c. 
for  fuel.  Inere  is  little  inland  game  but  what  is  found  in 
the  royal  and  other  forests;  but  great  numbers  of  wild 
•  waterfowl  are  killed  on  the  islanw  along  the  Schleswig 
coasts  and  in  other  parts. 

Denmark  possesses  no  mines  or  metals  whatever;  nor 
any  minnals  of  impcartance,  except  coals,  freestone,  and 
salt:  the  coal-pits  in  Bomholm  have  been  sbandoned, 
and  there  is  but  one  saltwork,  that  at  Oldeslohe  in  Hol- 
stein. which  yields  about  JiOOO  tons  annually.  The  supply 
of  sdt  is  drawn  from  Portugal,  Luneburg,  &c.  Amber 
is  collected  on  the  Hitze,  a  sandbank  on  the  western 
eoaax  of  Jutland;  it  is  both  of  the  white  and  deep  yellow 
kinds.  Potters'  and  porrdain  earths  ara  also  obtained. 
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in  those  parts  has  bog-lwd  assigned  for  its  supplj.  i 

In.  a  eountxy  irtieie  agrienltural  punnits  create  a  greater 
demand  for  labour  than  what  the  popuilati«k  is  eompetent 
to  furnish,  any  great  develimment  of  manufoctaring  m- 
dustry  cannot  reasonably  be  looked  for.  In  foet^  out  of  a 
population  of  upwards  of  two  millions,  we  are  told  that 
there  are  not  above  85,000  hands  engaged  in  large  mana- 
ikctures,  and  in  mechanical  employments  altogether  about 
300,000.  The  Danish  capital  is  the  chief  seat  of  ma- 
nu&eture,  and  we  refer  to  the  article  ConNHAOaii  fs 
the  detftils.  Altona  is  n^t  in  impratance:  its  princtpal  pco- 
ductiona  are  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  soap, 
refined  sugar,  and  tobaoco.  Lace  is  made  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  in  and  about  Tondem;  and  some  u 
so  fine  as  to  be  worth  thirty  or  forty  shillingB  a  yard. 
There  are  lai^  tobacco  manufoctures,  but  they  are 
said  not  to  prMuee  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  quan- 
tity consumed.  The  woollen  raanu&ctnrea,  vbich  are 
estimated  to  produce  about  350,000  yards  of  eouae  and  ' 
middling  (doths,  are  chiefly  in  Copenhagen,  Fredoicia, 
and  other  parts  of  Denmark  Proper,  and  the  cotton  in  the 
same  c^tal,  Altona,  Roskilde,  Christianfelde,  and  Ha- 
nerau.  There  are  24  paper  mills  in  the  kingdom,  who*e  i 
annual  nroduoe  is  about  1,200,000  reams;  RiuiderB  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  glove  manuflicture;  and  Friedrichs-  i 
vark,  Lyngby,  and  Haraldskjaer.  of  the  manu&eture  of  ' 
ironwares,  next  to  the  metropolis.  Linens  are  made  at  i 
Kiong  and  Ilolsteinborg,  and  in  most  parts  constitute  the 
occasional  employment  of  the  cottagers  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  their  own  wants.  Straw  hats,  sailcloth,  glass,  soap^ 
leather,  ^tpetre,  gunpowder,  and  arms,  {dated  goods,  cbixa 
and  earthenware,  beer  and  spirits,  thrmd,  re&ud  sugar, 
soda,  and  potashes,  are  among  the  produetioiia  ot  Danish 
industry.  The  brandy  distilleries  exceed  3000  in  nmnber; 
and  thue  are  upwards  of  4000  bands  empl(^^  in  makiiw 
wooden  shoes  in  various  parts  of  Jutland.  The  peasants  ' 
femilies  make  their  own  woollen  clothing  in  general,  whick 
is  composed  of  a  coarse  stuff  termed  wadmel,  and  indeed 
there  are  fow  articles  of  domestic  use,  whether  utensih  « 
for  apparel,  which  are  not  made  by  thmr  own  hands.  i 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe  better  adapted  (f 
more  favourably  situated  in  many  rejects  for  eunmem 
than  Denmark.  It  is  the  key  of  uie  Baltic,  and  posBegses 
peculiar  advantages  for  a  ready  and  cheap  intercourse  witii 
all  the  maritime  nations  of  £urope.  Copenhagen  is  tht 
central  point  of  the  Danish  foreign  trade,  which  has  beeo 
greatly  favoured  by  the  neutral  pobcy  whidi  the  govemmeoi 
has  endeavoured  to  pursue  during  the  last  hundred  ycais  j 
and  more.  Navigation,  in  whidi  above  50,000  hancb  are 
employed,  is  a  great  source  of  proflt  to  the  oonntcy,  for  the 
Danes  navigate  their  vessels  on  cheaper  terms  than  raanr 
of  their  competitors,  and  are  excellent  mariners,  on  vhief 
account  they  are  the  carriers  for  other  countriM,  panico- 
laily  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant.  This  branch  d 
commerce  is  on  the  increase*,  in  1825,  Denmark  had  3876 
vessels  of  the  total  burthen  of  118,393  tons;  in  1829,3691. 
burthen  128,064  tons ;  and  at  present  their  number  ts  esu 
mated  at  upwards  of  3700,  in  burthen  143.800  tons.  In  tfce 
first  three  years  of  the  present  century  the  average  arrir^ 
of  Danish  and  Norwegian  ships  in  foreign  ports  were  anna 
ally  3933,  of  the  total  burthen  of  401,351  tons,  of  wfakk 
the  Norwegian  constituted  one  half  at  least;  in  lb3«, 
th^  had  hiereased'  to  4029  itf  236,660  tons  boitben,  fcr 
Denmark  alone.  This  inereass  will  appear  the  grealtt, 
when  it  is  recolleeted  that  between  the  years  1807  ini 
1810,  as  many  as  900  vessds  were  lost  or  captured,  b* 
which  the  tracUng  ships  of  Denmark  were  in  1814  redoced 
to  so  small  a  number,  that  their  united  burthen  did 
exceed  74,520  tons.  In  1831,  the  tmnage  of  the  BiTt!>: 
vessels  which  arrived  in  the  Danish  ports  was  16,5.! 
(vesaeU  96);  and  in  1835,  22.249  (vessels  120).  The  mat 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  West  and  East  Inca 
colonies  is  quite  free;  the  busiest  traffic  is  carried  on  with  JSt 
island  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  the  value  of  the  natire  produs 
and  manu&ctures  annually  exported  to  all  p^rta  is  aboc 
15,000,000  dollars  or  2,340,000^.  The  trade  with  Nar«ai 
which  takes  much  grain,  tallow,  soap,  &e.  from  Dennuri 
employs  200  OT  300  I^ish  ship^  and  that  with  leelaad, 
Greenland,  and  the  Faeroe  Islanw  is  of  some  nDpartanoe.  t 
a  preceding  page  we  have  given  some  acoonntoftbe  opcnt.' 
grain ;  among  the  other  articles  of  exportatxm  are  buttrr 
cheese^  brandv  (about  3800  pipes^  salted  and  anoked  nas 
(about  3,400,QOOlb«Ok[ii^Re«f  s^^t^il^M  bsad* 
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hoTses.  tkint  and  hidsfl,  whale  and  tnun  mis,  eydw^own, 
woollens.  flah>  tallow,  btutlei,  &&  Denmark,  on  the 
other  hand*  imports  wines,  salt,  silk,  wools,  and  cotton,  cotton 
manuftctutes,  timber,  coals,  colonial  produce,  brandies,  and 
spirits,  glass,  flax  and  hemp,  dra&;s,  &c.  to  the  extent  of 
about  14,000,000  dollan,  or  2,27O,n0O21  yearly.  The  public 
trading  associations  consist  of  the  Royal  Asiatis  Company, 
which  has  lO  vessels  emploved  in  the  China  and  East 
India  trade,  uid  the  privil^rea  Baltic  Company,  which  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Baltic  ports:  both  of 
them  are  established  in  Cmwnhagen.  There  is  a  brisk 
intercourse  by  sea  between  the  several  ports.  The  chief 
places  of  trade  are  Copenhaffen,  Altona,  Kiel,  Koersoer, 
HelsiuTOr,  Odsnsee,  Vibo^  Randers  Flensbuifft  Schles- 
wig,  AsuImm^.  Rendsbu^,  Tondan*  Aarhuus,  Oliickstadt, 
Neustedt,  and  Itzehoe.  At  Copenhagen  there  are  a  Board 
of  Intenul  Bconomyand  Commereeb  a  National  Bank,  ao 
Exchange  and  LoanBank,  and  m  Uarine  Insurance  Ono- 
pany ;  and  at  Altona,  an  ExcJianffe.  Loan,  and  Discoant 
Bank.  By  the  royal  decree  of  May,  1817,  no  individual 
can  carry  on  trade  who  has  not  attained  his  majority  and 
taken  up  his  citizenship.  Foreigners  are  allowed  to  make 
purchases  in  the  wholesale  way,  but  not  to  sell  goods. 
None  can  become  wholesale  dealers  in  towns  but  such  as 
ore  owners  of  venels,  or  parts  of  vessels,  to  the  extent  of  26 
tons  at  the  least,  and  have  deposited  the  requisite  sum  in 
the  treasury.  No  clerk  can  be  emplo^  who  is  under  18 
rears  of  age.  The  Sobleswigand  Holstein  canal  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Dutmark 
ind  the  Baltic:  in  1807,  1597  vessels  passed  thnnigh  it;  in 
181 4,  2060 ;  in  1823,  2468 ;  and  in  1630,  2999. 

I>enmark  is  an  absolute  wd  hereditary  monarehy, 
founded  on  three  fundamental  laws ;  the  Aot  of  Sove- 
:eignty  of  1661,  the  King's  Law  CKonge  Lowen)  of  166^ 
nlemnly  ratified  by  the  mtole  nation,  and  the  Native  Sub- 
eots'  Law  (Ind  fotts  ratten)  of  1 776.  As  duke  of  Holstein 
md  Lauenburg,  the  king  is  a  member  of  the  Gknnan 
IV)nfederation,  holds  the  tenth  rank  in  point  of  precedency, 
■as  three  votes  in  the  ftill  assemblies  of  the  diet,  pays  a 
-early  quota  of  2000  florins  (about  90f.)  towards  the  ex- 
)enses  of  the  confederation*  and  furnishes  a  contingent  of 
1900  men  to  the  tenth  cam  of  the  confederate  army.  The 
wvereign  must  be  of  the  Augsbuig  oonfessiim  of  faith,  and 
nust  uphold  its  ascmidancy  in  his  dominions.  He  attains 
lis  majority  on  reaching  his  fourteenth  year:  descendants 
n  the  male  succeed  to  the  crown  in  preference  to  ^ose  in 
he  female  line.  The  sovcoeign  fixes  the  aUowanoas  to  he 
nade  to  the  members  of  the  royal  fomily  of  his  own  free 
nil :  all  Icffislative  and  admintstrative  acts  prooeed  ttom 
lis  own  will  and  pleasnre.  TTie  orders  of  knighthood  an 
he  order  of  the  Elephant,  instituted  in  14SB :  the  Dane- 
trog  order,  founded  in  1219,  and  now  bwtowedfor  eminent 
ervices,  and  the  order  '  De  TUnion  Parfiute,'  founded  by 
he  consort  of  Christian  VI.  in  1732,  and  admitting  both 
)f  male  and  female  knights.  The  nobility  consist  of  one 
luke,  nineteen  counts,  and  twelve  barons.  In  Holstein 
ind  Schleswig  there  is  an  equestrian  community  of  about 
wenty  seignoriol  fiimiUes,  who  enjoy  tiie  rents  and  profits 
>f  all  the  sequestrated  monastic  estates,  to  the  amount  of 
lereral  milHons  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  exclude  the  re- 
noining  moiety  of  the  noble  landholders  in  these  provinces 
irom  all  participation  in  that  revenne.  Bjr  a  deone  of  the 
!5th  of  Hay,  1834,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  Ibur 
'lectond'  districts,  each  of  which  has  at  present  its  provin- 
^  assembly:  tiiese  district*  are  the  Danish  blends, 
•vhich  choose  from  sbcty-^ix  to  seventy  reixresentatives ; 
liitland,  fh>m  fifty-one  to&fhr-five;  Scmeswig, forty-four ; 
tnd  Holstein,  forty-eight.  The  states'pf  Lauenburg  are  of 
tntient  date:  they  consist  of  the  nobility,  hierarchy,  and 
'epresentatives  of  towns,  but  seldom  meet  in  fuU  assembly, 
heir  affairs  being  despatched  a  deputation  who  hold 
innual  councils  under  the  presidency  of  a  marshal.  The 
bur  provincial  assemblies  must  he  oUled  tt^ther  at  least 
moa  in  two  years:  their  consent  is  necessary  to  all  altem- 
ions  in  laws  afi'ecting  parsons  or  properties,  public  imposts* 
>r  requisitions  for  the  naidonBl  service ;  and  they  are  al- 
owed  to  propose  Uws  fac  the  sovereign**  odoptioi^  and  to 
lodee  complamts  against  any  of  the  pubUe  authorities. 

tlie  privy  eouncQ  is,  by  the  rescript  of  Hay,  1814,  the 
nighest  board  in  domestio  afhirs:  it  is  oompdeed  of  the 
kin^  OS  presidmt,  a  vice-pree)dent,and  six  members.  The 
■Qinistry  consists  of  a  minister  for  the  land  revenues,  Sec, 
for  taxes  and  trad^  for  foceign  affiurs,  for  justice  and  police. 


in  Denmark  Proper,  tat  the  sayie  departments  ra  SoUaswig 
and  Holstein,  for  the  war  departrnmii^  and  for  naval  affiuis. 
The  supreme  court  of  jostiee  is  in  Copenhagen.  There  is  a 
governor  finr  Sidileswig  and  Holstein ;  and  the  West  Indisn 
Isluids,  Uie  African  possesrions,  and  the  East  Indian  aetUe* 
menta,  have  each  Of  them  a  governor  also.  A  Land-vogt; 
or  lieutenant,  sovems  the  Faeroe  Islands,  and  a  Stifts-amt 
mann,  or  high  oailiff,  is  at  the  head  of  the  public  authorities 
in  Iceland. 

The  Danish  Budget,  showing  the  probable  Receipt  and 
Expenditure  of  tM  public  Income  of  the  kingqgw  of 
Denmark,  for  -the  year  1836  :— 
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I.  OrdlBarf  RonaVM 
mod  Kwwipti. 
LLuidTuc    .         .         .  . 

&  Cniteaa  and  BigIm  . 
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II.  Othar  Reedpla. 
1.  Snrphia  ofRaranoM  derived  from  Dm  Uuchy  of  Laneobnrg 
L  IntetMtoD  Prapcrty  bekraicinx  to  the  Crown  . 
&  liontea  received  on  aceoant  of  Pneerly  dtijMaed  of  . 
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I.  Tlie  Royd  EatabKakment        ,  .  , 

II.  Public  OepnrUnenu  . 

III.  The  Amy  .... 

IV.  The  Navy         .  .  .  . 

V.  Tlie  Cotoutn  .... 

VI.  PrarionaaadAUowuen 

VII.  PBblfcWailu  .         .  . 

VIII.  Indnatoy  and  Trad*        .  , 

IX.  Aita  ud  SdanoM. 

Fh  Um  Unlvenlty  of  Ud,  iMlndlny  Ulml  ) 
Uncooa  Expenaaa  Sh  the  nrnMitkm  nf  AiUf 
and  Sdanee  . 

TnvolliUf  Expenaea  of  Yonnc  Artlala  and) 
LttetuyMeiT     .  .  .  f 

Ibptnan  of  tke  Theatra  at  CapeBhifm 

X.  ChnriuUo  IiMUtittionB  and  DoonUoM 

XI.  tMta«tU>naana  .  .  . 

XII.  Pnlilie  Debt. 

Intereit  npon  Uw  PnWn  Debt 

P^Mt  M  Um  ConnladoBni  or  Iks  8Udiy| 

Total  of  pfobskln  S^m^Btan  . 
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£  i3iy\V. 
1M,U6 
>9i,£S6 

tS:S.>5 
W38S 
87.110 
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S7,4M 


S1391 
44.788 


'l,B8S,m 


Na  617. 


iBMUiaUaS  .  .  .  4<  1,849.444 
KxpuUMi   ....  l.HB.lll 

IMMaa^  .      .  i  85.687 

Hie  LuUteran  is  the  predominant  religion,  but  every 
other  is  tolerated.  The  aflbirs  of  the  national  church  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  Uie  eight  bishops  of  Seeland* 
Laaland,  Funen,  Rib^  Aarhuus,  Viboi^  Als,  and  Aalbo^, 
a  general-superintendent,  sixty-two  provosts,  and  1488  mi- 
nistras.  The  bishoprics  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  A 
decree  of  the  5th  Decembra,  1806,  attached  a  provost  to 
every  district  (am/),  who  is  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and 
reUeves  the  bishop  from  certain  duties,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  supervision  of  scholsslic  institutions.  Ilie 
ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  Faeroe  Islands  are  conducted 
b^  a  provost  and  seven  ministers ;  those  of  Iceland  by  a 
buhop,  resident  at  Skalholt,  and  182  cle^men;  thoiic  of 
the  diwhy  of  Schleswig  by  deven  general  superintendents, 
who  have  each  of  them  a  certain  number  ox  provostships 
undw  them,  amounting  to  165  in  all,  besides  sixty-eight 
parishes;  those  of  Holstein  by  thirteen  superintendenu, 
under  whom  are  135  provostships  and  five  parishes.  Iliere 
are  twelve  religious  communities  in  Denmark  Proper  and 
the  duchies ;  a  missionarj'  coll^  at  Copmluu|en,  callo'l 
the '  Collegium  de  cursu  evangel^jifi^^digor  ^^^^M 
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1714,  i&d  a  seminary  Ibr  api^rowd  candidates  in  diTinitf  in 
the  mme  city.  Ont  of  a  population  of  2,040,000  souls  there 
are  about  1300  RefbnnedLutherans.  2100  Roman  Catholics, 
900  Mennonites,  1500  Henmhuthers,  and  1700  Jews;  the 
Tsmainder  aie  Lutherans.  The  number  of  pariafaes  is  1907. 

Mueh  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  all  classes  in 
Denmark.  There  are  tiiirteen  nminaries  for  edoeating 
teaehm,  upvards  of  3500  primarj  idioals,  and  2000  others 
on  the  IjBncaatuian  plan;  thirtr  gymnasia  or  gtammar- 
Bcbools,  of  which  ^^teen  art  in  Denmark  Proper,  four  in 
Schlesxri^  six  in  I^lstein,  one  in  Lauenburg,  and  one  in 
Iceland ;  and  two  universities,  one  in  Copenhagen,  and  the 
other  in  Kiel ;  the  flrst  founded  in  147g,ano  attended  by  about 
600  students,  and  the  other,  founded  in  1665,  and  attended 
by  about  300.  (For  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
see  tiiat  article,  toI.  viii^  p.  335.)  Among  the  puUic  libraries 
are  three  in  Copenhagen  and  one  in  Kiel.  The  designations 
of  the  eleven  societies  for  scientifle  and  national  purposes 
which  are  established  in  Denmark  are  given  under  the 
head  of  CopxifKaoKir.  The  number  pf  neir  publications 
varies  from  SOO  to  250  annu^y ;  but  th&  number  of  perio- 
dical journals,  which  amounts  to  between  seventy 
and  eighty,  is  laige  indeed,  when  oomi»red  with  the 
population.  No  work  which  does  not  contain  more  than 
twen^'four  pages  can  be  published  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  director  of  police ;  and  any  offisnsive  refleo- 
lions  or  libels  upon  foreign  potentates,  whether  original  or 
extracted  from  other  publications,  are  punishable  as  mia- 
demeanoius.  In  Iceland  there  prevaila-so  ardent  a  tiiirst  for 
knowledge,  that  manuscript  copies  supply  the  want  of  printed 
boohs,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  individuals, 
above  the  ages  of  12  or  1 4,  vho  cannot  read  and  write. 

The  numerical  strengtii  of  the  Danish  army  does  not 
exceed  6000  men  at  present,  independently  o*'  the  tnx^s 
employed  in  the  colonies;  but  on  the  peace  footing  it  no- 
minally consists  of— the  engineers,  nineteen  officers  and 
thirteen  pnvates;  the  artillery,  4498  officers  and  privates; 
the  cavalry,  3302  officers  and  privates ;  and  the  in&ntry, 
31,026  offiooTB  and  privates;  besides  a  corps  of  110  cadets, 
and  a  rwSsai-emai  132,  the  total  numbers  being  39,099. 
A  Buffiduit  Qunuer  of  oflhsara  and  oUiers  always  remain  at 
the  disposal  of  the  teown  to  call  a  force  of  25,000  men  at 
any  time  into  active  service.  The  heads  of  the  army  in 
1636  consisted  of  a  field-marshal,-  two  generals,  three 
lieutenant-generals,  twelve  major-genwrals^  and  seven  brevet 
major-generals,  together  with  au  adjutant-general  and  a 
quartennaster-genenU,  &c.  Every  soldier's  engagement  is 
for  eight  years,  of  which  he  is  not  at  preaent  ro^uired  to 
pass  more  than  two  in  active  service.  The  militia,  when 
called  out,  musters  59,000  rank  and  file. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the  navy  was  composed  of 
seven  ships  of  the  hue,  mounting  544  guns ;  eight  fHgatea, 
350  guns ;  and  five  sloops,  five  bri^  three  schooners,  and 
three  cutiars,  mounting  800  guns:  in  all  thirty-ono  vessels 
and  1094  guns.  To  tiiaie  must  be  added  fifty-six  gun-boats 
and  six  Domb*Tafl8^  &e.  The  diief  offioers  consisted  of 
one  admiral,  two  viae-adninla^  two  rear«dmunlib  six  oora- 
manders,  akren  Ueutanant-oommauden.  two  captains, 
tweu^-five  lieutenant-captains,  for^*one  ili8t>lieutenauts, 
and  thir^-three  seoond-lieuttanuits. 

The  finrtzesses  and  fortified  ports  of  Denmark  are  Copen- 
hagen, Cronbuig  Castle.  Korsoer,  Fredericia,  Friedrichsort, 
Fnedrichshaven,  Rendsburg,  Christiansoe  near  Bomholm, 
Nyborg,  and  Oltickstadt  Hie  chief  military  and  naval 
establt^meuts  are  the  Cadet  Academy,  Copenhagen;  the 
Arsenal  and  Archive  of  Charts,  in  the  same  citv ;  a  eannra 
and  ball  foundry  at  FriedrichsvaM-k ;  an  invalid  hospital  at 
Bcketnforde ;  and  arsenals  at  Rendsburg  and  Banders. 

Hi>fow.—ne  oldest  history  of  Denmark  is  pore  tradition, 
derived  from  the  snmieioua  aouroeof  theledandio  Legends 
or  S^a.  Hie  first  net  of  which  wo  can  speak  is  that  the 
Dmbri,  a  branch  of  the  Normtms  or  SeandinaTians,  were 
the  earliest  known  inhabitantfl  of  the  peninsula  of  Jiitland 
and  Sdileswig,  which  was  thence  called  The  Cimbrian 
Chersonesus.  They  flrst  became  known  to  the  Romans 
from  their  takii^  part  with  the  Tentone^  about  100  years 
before  the  Christian  sera,  in  the  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Ittdy, 
in  the  times  of  Harius.  About  aj3.  250,  the  Goths  overran 
the  Scandinavian  territories  imder  or  Wodun,  and 
imposed  rulers  of  their  own  on  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway.  Skiold,  Odin's  son,  is  the  first  name  which  has 
descenoed  to  us  as  sovereign  of  Denmark ;  but  we  possess 
ao  i»eoM  of  his  time  beyond  numerous  legendary  teg- 


menta. Denmark  appears  however  to  luve  \tm^ 
into  a  varie^  of  petty  states,  of  which  Skiold'i  iuae^ 


assumed  the  lor^bip  for  many  centuries,  and  to  btve  In 
inhabited  b^  a  warlike  race  of  men,  whose  priucipil  Dce« 
tion  was  piracy.   The  Normans,  or  Angles,  undo  ik 
designation  the  Swede  and  Norwegian  as  well  u  Hk 
were  included,  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  ceiuune&,» 
blished  their  dominion  in  parte  of  Eoxlaod,  vhid  la 
distnoted  by  their  inroads  uatil  the  midSUeitf  Acdtm 
century :  they  also  made  themsdves  mastm  of  Nami 
under  Kollo,  colonised  the  Orkneys  and  Hebridei,  dte  I^^ 
Man,  Iceland,  and  part  of  Ireland,  and  pashedtlHiittti- 
ments  as  far  sonth  ae  Spain,  Italy,  ana  SieHy.  Tais 
Danish  monarch  with  respect  to  whom  we  an  eniblrd ' 
roeak  with  certainty  was  Gorm.  or  Worm,  tbe  Old,  i  Sb.- 
(unger,  who  brought  Jutland  under  his  sway  in  Ma 
succeeded  between  that  date  and  the  year  m  in  m-:z 
every  state  in  Denmark  to  his  dominion.  Hii  son  £i 
roldll.  the  Blue-Tooth,  introduced  QiristtimtyatigLiik 
year  972.   In  1000,  Svun,  his  grandson,  sabjugawi  pn  I 
Norway,  and  in  1014  the  greater  part  of  Englanitb 
he  soon  after  died;  in  1016,'  his  grandson  KnudtiKSeee-. 
or  Cuiute  the  Great,  powess^  himself  of  tbe  ituii  i 
Biwlaad  and  part  of  Scotland ;  and  in  1030,  of  tk » 
mwider  of  Norway.  To  thia  monarch  Denmirk  n  » 
debted  ft*  ho:  greataasi,  law^  and  intemsl  orguiiatia 
and  the  eslablisfament  ti  Qiristianity  as  tbe  religun  U  ti 
country.    His  successors,  however,  were  not  endand 
oapaci^  enough  to  preserve  his  dominion  in  its  iiil^. 
England  threw  off  their  yoke  in  1034,  and  NomTHi 
years  afterwards.   A  new  dynasty  out  of  the  ftmilelixrf 
Canute's  descendants  mounted  the  throne  in  IW!,  a  itt 
person  of  Sven  Magnus  Estritson  the  Thiri,  and  heMtb 
sceptre  for  four  hundred  years  afterwards;  but  the  (tvi^ 
system  erected  by  Sven  and  Canute  stripped  the  semtifi 
of  his  authority,  rendered  the  Danish  kiaj;  dependent  nf. 
the  voice  of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  levelled  uwKafUiii) 
the  condition  of  a  bw£,  reduced  agricultore  to  tne  tmc 
ebb^  and  surrradered  commerce  intothelnndl(lftbeGc^ 
man  Hanso  Towns.  The  sovereigns  weie  kvxi,  \it !» 
assemUy  called  the  HandAestoainr,  to  nxsm  ut 
states  of  tbe  kingdom  as  their  own  eleetors,  and  is  esM 
to  the  controul  of  a  council.    The  male  deseeii<iint>  <.. 
Magnus  Sven  became  extinct  with  Waldsour  the  ThiidG 
1 3  7  5 ;  and  Olaf  the  Fourth,  of  the  female  line,  Wald^t 
grandson,  dying  in  1387.  his  mother,  Uai^tla, 
Northern  Semiramis,  ascended  the  tluone  of  Denon 
She  acquired  Norway  by  inheritance,  and  ha>'ing»bw 
Sweden  by  force  of  arms,  united  the  three  ooitbern  )s» 
doms  under  one  crown  by  the  Calmar  animi  in  I39f-  ^ 
Swedes,  however,  could  never  be  brought  to  endoreiB 
league,  and  after  a  long  series  of  contest),  ultinilt^ 
nounced  the  union  in  1623.  These  contests  vniaam 
the  pro^erity  <a  the  Danish  monarclir  w  1^ 
perpetual  broils  between  tbe  sovereign  and  hit  B»»f 
Uie  one  hand,  and  tbe  nobility  and  dmy 
the  population  deoreosed  greatly,  and  tbe  >4l^  ^ 
swarmed  with  Danish  pirates,  whUe  trsde  and  UTiena 
dwindled  to  insignificance.   MargaretU'i  line  UTirf^!- 
feited  the  throne  in  1439,  and  Enck  the  Seientb  ton*, 
been  deposed,  the  Danish  States  elected  anstiuCoarJ 
of  Oldenburg  king.    Christian  founded  the  mitotic 
Copenhagen  in  1478.   The  swy  of  hU  " 
however  but  of  brief  duration,  for  his 
the  Second,  sumamed  '  the  Wkked,'  having  bw*  * 
noxious  to  all  parties,  the  erown  wh  tnm&nn  » 
uncle  Frederic  the  First,  duke  of  SchlesffiK  '^'^r! 
who  received  the  cnjwu  of  Denmark  and  Nun*?  >" 
This  monarch  was  the  mere  slave  of  the  ansucnn. " 
estaUMhed  aluect  servitude  among  the  labootug  fi*^^ 
partof  Oielawof  theland.   His  son  Christun 
united  tbe  duohies  of  Sehleswig  and  HoUteinoi 
to  the  erown  of  Denmark  in  1533.  sad  Ih«^"^^ 
lent  Norwegians  to  recognise  t^  DaDiih^'Pr^„t 
sovereigns  '  for  ever.'   In  his  reign  tbe  ^^'^^i 
established  throug^ut  the  united  kingdoas 
hiws,  entitled  the  'Recess of  Koldin&* w'/J'^ 
The  struf^los  arising  out  of  his  partition  •'•^'^JIX 
part  of  Sehleswig  and  Holstein  between  *i 
came  a  source  of  much  subsequent  miichi^  ^r^^ 
and  was  not  terminated  until  1773,  when  tkosw^p||. 
ritorv  was  recovered  by  the  cpssaon  of  Oi^^jS^ 
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The  wars  which  his  son  Christian  tho  Fourth  vag«d  with 
Sweden  entailed  ao  many  disasters'  upon  him,  that  he  was 
compeUed,  bv  the  treaty  of  Brocmsehroo,  in  1645,  to  cede 
to  Sweden  the  provinces  of  Jempteland  and  Heriedalen, 
■  together  with  the  islands  of  Oottland  and  Oesel.  His  son 
and  successor,  Frederic  the  Third,  renewed  the  hostilities 
with  Swe^n,  whose  sovereign,  Oiarles  Gustavus,  invaded 
and  overran  his  dominions,  and  at  length  wrested  ft-om 
him,  hy  tlie  terms  c^the  treaty  of  Copenhagen  in  1660,  the 
extensive  districts  of  Behonen,  Halland,  BleUngen,  and 
B^us,  in  Swe^.  In  the  same  year  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm  acknowledged  Frederic  and  his  Buooessors  as 
absolute  sovereigns  of  Denmark,  in  solemn  diet  at  Copen- 
hagen: and  they  confirmed  the  surrender  of  their 
rights  by  presenting  him  with  tho  *  Arfve-Bnevolds-Rerie- 
rungS'Akt.'  This  gave  occasion  to  the  promulgation  of  nia 
'  Konge-Lov,*  in  1665 ;  the  ftmdamental  law  of  settlement 
which  prevails  in  Denmark  at  the  present  day.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Christian  the  Fifth,  who  established 
the  Danish  west  India  Company  in  1671,  acquired  the 
islands  of  St  Hiomas,  St  Croix,  and  St  John,  and 
founded  a  settlement  at  Tranqqebai.  Vfwc  between  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  was  rekindled  by  Frederio  the  Fourth, 
his  son,  and  was  brought  to  a  snceessfbl  close  by  the  peace 
of  FriedriefasbuK  in  17S0,  in  which  Sweden  ceded  the  right 
of  receiving  the  Sound  dnes  to  the  Danes,  and  the  lon^- 
disputed  claim  of  Denmark  to  the  sovereignty  of  Sehleswig 
was  fully  recognised.  The  subsequent  hundred  years  were 
a  period  of  continued  tranquillity,  during  which  the  state 
rose,  and  enjoyed  prosperity:  the  happiest  fruits  of  this 
interval  of  peace  were,  the  abolition  of  servitude  among  the 
peasantry,  begun  by  Christian  the  Seventh  in  1767,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  nesro  slave  trade,  and  the  establishment  of 
greater  liberty  of  the  press.  During  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Denmark  observed  a  strict  neutrality ;  but  in 
contesting  the  right  of  search  as  to  her  mercantile  shipping, 
insisted  upon  by  Gn^ond,  which  led  her  into  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Russia,  FrnsBia,  and  Sweden,  she  tvonght 
upon  herself  the  loss  of  her  Bast  and  West  India  colontea, 
and  sufitovd  severely  in  the  naval  flght  off  Copenhagen  in 
1801.  The  treaty  which  ensued  restored  those  colonies  to 
her.  The  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  in  which  there  were 
secret  articles  stipulating  that  the  whole  Danish  navy 
should  be  delivered  over  to  the  French  enmeror,  occasioned 
however  a  fresh  rapture  *with  England,  which  commenced 
with  the  appearance  of  a  ibrmidable  ibree  under  Earl  Gath- 
rart  and  Lord  Gambier  on  the  coast  of  Seeland,  and  was 
carried  to  open  hostilities  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Danish 
£;nvemment  to  surrender  their  fleet,  consisting  of  15  ships 
of  the  line,  14  frigates,  and  3  brigs,  as  well  as  their  timber 
and  the  naval  stores  then  in  the  yards  and  arsenal  of  Co- 
penhagen. Upon  this  refusal.  Lord  Gambier  bombarded  the 
Danish  motropt^  from  the  2Dd  to  the  9th  of  September, 
forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a  considerable  part  of  the  town 
hod  been  burnt,  and  carried  away  the  fleet  to  Eng- 
land. In  November  fidlowinp;  a  »rmal  declaration  of 
war  was  issued  by  ^e  Euglish  government,  and  Denmark, 
whom  the  outrage  at  Copenhagen  had  effectually  thrown 
into  tho  anus  of  Trance,  was  again  stripped  of  her  colonial 
possessions,  and  not  only  lost  the  islands  of  Anholt  and 
Heligoland,  but  the  whole  of  her  foreign  commerce.  Even 
after  the  destruction  of  Nopoleon's  armies  in  Russia,  and 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  allied  powers  in  1813,  she  could 
not  be  induced  to  renounce  her  alliance  with  France,  and 
tho  summons  to  surrender  Norway  to  Sweden  impelled  hfer 
still  more  strongly  to  persist  in  that  alliance.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  entered  Hoi- 
stein  and  Schleswig*  and  b^  his  successful  progress  terrified 
Frederic  the  Sixth  into  signing  the  treaty  of  Kiel  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1814.  In  virtue  of  its  terms,  Denmark 
accepted  Pomerahia  in  exchange  for  Norway.  This  jvo- 
vince  was  in  1815  ceded  by  her  to  Prussia,  in  consideration 
of  her  receiving  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  and  a  large  sum 
of  money.  In  making  posce  with  England,  she  recovered 
her  colonial  dominions,  hut  with  the  loss  of  her  fleet  and 
thft  island  of  Heligoland. 

DENNIS,  JOHN,  was  the  son  of  a  saddler  of  London, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1 657.  Having  been  put  to  school  at 
Harrow,  he  was  sent  thence  in  16'5  to  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1679  he  removed  to  Trinity  Hall,  in  the  same 
university,  and  in  1683  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  There 
appears  to  he  no  foundation  ibr  the  story  told  in  Baker's 
Biograi^  Dminatica»'  that  he  vas  expelled  firom  college 


for  attempting  to  stab  a  person  in  the  dark.  On  leaving 
the  university  he  spent  some  time  in  travel  ing  through 
France  and  Italy.  Returning  home  from  the  continent, 
full  of  Jdidike  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  especially 
to  the  modes  of  government  he  had  seen  there,  and  finding 
himself  in  possession  of  a  small  fortune,  the  bequest  an 
uncl^  he  set  in>  fbr  a  flaming  i^ug,  and  fatmeA  Mmnexions 
with  several  oi  the  leading  politiaal  and  literuy  characters 
of  that  party.  As  a  man  of  lettati^  faowerer,  lie  did  not 
confine  his  aoquaintanoe  within  the  limits  of  his  politioal 
partiaUties ;  urrden  and  Wycherley,,  Ibr  instance,  as  well 
as  HoUfiac  ana  Congreve,  an  enumerated  among  his 
friends.  In  the  idle  and  espensiva  life  whkh  he  now  led 
he  soon  dissipated  what  property  he  hod,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  lifb  he  was  ohUged  to  depend  for  subsistence  upon 
his  pen,  and  the  still  more  precarious  resource  of  private 
patronage.  No  experience  however  seems  to  have  cured 
his  improvidence.  In  his  difficulties  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough procured  for  him  the  plooe  of  a  waiter  at  the 
Custom  House,  a  sinecuijp  worth  180A  a  year ;  but  he  was 
not  long  in  sailing  tiiis  nipointBient»  and  it  was  oiily  the 
kind  interfereuee  of  lord  tfaliAx  that  indneed  him  to  re- 
serrc  out  of  it  a  small  annni^  Ibr  a  oertaia  term  (»P  years. 
This  term  be  was  unfl»tunate  enouch  to  ontliv^  and,  to 
add  to  his  miseries,  be  became  blind  in  his  last  days,  so 
that  he  was  in  the  end  reduced  to  sollelt  the  charity  ox  the 
public  bv  having  a  play  aoted  for  his  benefit,  which  some 
of  his  old  friends,  and  some  also  whom  he  had  made  his 
enemies,  interested  themselves  in  getting  up.  Dennis  died 
in  1734.  Throughout  his  lifb  tne  violence  and  suspicious- 
ness of  his  temper  had  at  times  approached  to  insanity,  and 
were  the  constant  curse  of  his  unhappy  existenoe,  making 
him  at  once  misemble  ond  ridiculous.  Owing  to  this  dis> 
ease  he  quarrelled  with  everybody,  and  rarely  made  a 
friend  or  an  Mifuaintance  in  whom  his  distempered  vision 
did  not  soon  discover  an  enemy  in  disgtUse.  Yet  Dennis 
wanted  neither  talents  nor  aijquirBments.  Many  of  his 
litaraiT  productions  shoTmueh  acnteness  and  good  sense, 
as  weU  as  considerable  loarning.  He  began  to  publish 
occasional  pieces  hi  *'^rse,  mos^  of  a  satiiical  cast,  about 
1690.  and  from  tha.  time  till  near  his  deatii  his  name  was 
constantly  before  the  public  as  a  small  poet,  a  political  and 
critical  pamphleteer,  and  a  writer  for  the  theatres.  His 
poems  and  plays  were  sufficiently  worthless ;  but  one  or 
two  of  the  latter  obtained  some  notoriety  chiefly  from  the 
fae\  they  administered  to  certain  popular  prejudices  that 
happened  to  rage  at  the  time.  His  *  Liberty  Asserted,*  in 
particular,  was  acted  with  great  applause  in  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  theatre  in  1704,  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
strain  of  its  Anti-Galliciam,  a  sentiment  with  which  the 
audience,  in  the  excitement  of  the  war  with  France,  was 
then  peculiarly  disposed  to  sympathise.  Connected  with 
this  play  are  the  two  well-known  stories  about  Dennis, 
during  the  negociations  that  preoeded  the  peace  of  Utredit. 
going  to  the  duke  of  If  arlhorot^h  and  asking  his  Grace  to 
get  an  article  inserted  in  the  treaQr  to  protect  his  persm 
from  the  French  king;  and  about  nis  afterwards  runnii^ 
away  from  the  house  of  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  staving 
on  the  Sussex  coast,  because  he  thought  that  a  vessel  he 
saw  approaching  was  coming  to  seize  him.  Another  of  his 
dramatic  attempts,  his'Appius  and  Virginia,' acte<  and 
damned  at  Drury-lane  in  1709,  is  fbmous  for  the  new  kind 
of  thunder  introduced  in  it,  and  which  the  author,  when  a 
few  nights  after  he  found  the  playors  making  use  of  the 
contrivance  in  Macbeth,  rose  in  the  pit  and  claimed  with 
an  oath  as  his  thunder.  Denni^s  thunder  is  said  to  he  that 
still  used  at  the  theatres. 

Among  the  aUest  of  his  critical  disquisitions  were  hi« 
attacks  upon  Addison's  '  Cati^*  and  Pope  s  *  Essay  on  Man.* 
Addison  had  been  among  the  numbor  of  his  friends,  but 
Dennis  supposing  that  something  in  the  second  and  third 
numbers  of  the  '  Spectator'  was  intended  as  an  offensive  allu- 
sion to  him,  took  the  opportunity  of  avenging  himself  when 
*  Cato '  appeared.  Much  of  his  criticism  nevertheless  has 
generally  been  deemed  by  no  means  the  product  of  mere 
spite.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Pope,  in  conjunction 
with  Swift,  wrote  '  The  Narrative  of  Dr.  Robert  Norris,  con- 
cerning the  strange  and  deplorable  Frenzy  of  Mr.  John 
Dennis,  an  Officer  m  the  Custom  House.'  Pope  also  stuck 
Dennis  in  his  *  Essay  on  Criticism,'  and  afterwardsgibbeted 
him  much  more  conspicuously  in  the  *  Duncuid.'  The  life 
Dennis  has  been  written  wim  prodidous  expozunon  by  £^ 
Kippis  in  the  'Biog^mpfaia Britefi^btsWoM^a^lbg 
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to  fourteen  long  fbUo  pages.  He  hu  also  Aimished  the  sub- 
ject of  u)  amusing  paper  in  Mr.  lyisraeli's  'CalamitieB  of 
Authors,*  entitled '  Inttuenoe  of  a  Bad  Temper  in  Criticism.* 

DENOMINATOR,  the  number  of  parts  into  vbich  a 
unit  is  divided  in  any  fraction ;  thus,  in  7*10ths  of  a  unit, 
10  is  the  denominator.  [Fraction.] 

DENS  OANIS.  [ERYTHOMimti 

DENSITY.  This  term  is  absolutely  of  the  same  prac- 
tical meaning  as  its  measure,  Spbcific  Gkatiiy,  implying 
that  relation  of  one  mass  of  matter  to  another,  which  is 
suggested  by  our  knowing  that  a  given  bulk  of  the  first 
weighs  more  than  the  same  of  the  second.  The  term  has 
no  absolute  meaiung:  gold  is  nuKO  dense  than  air,  but 
neither  is  alnolutely  dense,  nw  ean  we  assign  any  meaning 
to  the  latter  term.  It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  the 
•borter  term,  density,  should  be  emphqwd  instead  of  the 
longer  one,  specifio  gravity ;  but  as  cnstoni  has  referred  to 
the  latter  term  all  mathematieal  oonaiderations  connected 
with  the  former,  we  do  not  here  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther. [Spbcific  Gratitv.] 

DENTA'LIUM.  a  genus  of  testaceous  mollusks,  whose 
place  in  the  animal  series  was  first  satis&ctorily  determined 
by  Mr-  G.  P.  Deshsyes.  Rondelet  oonsidered  the  Dentalia 
as  marine  shell-worms  (vermisseaux  de  mer),  though  he 
noticed  them  as  worthy  of  particular  attention  i  Lister  in- 
troduced them  at  the  end  of  the  limpets  (PatelUe) ;  Lang 
followed  in  nearly  the  same  steps,  separating,  after  the 
PatellsB  a  section  wherein  he  axranKed,  timtSnr  with  tfie 
Dentalia,  all  the  cslcareous  tubes  of  Annelub  then  known. 
Breyne  placed  his  genus  7Vf6u/u#,  containing  Ute  Dentalia, 
&C.,  at  the  head  of  his  MottoiAalamoiu  thsUt,  the  first  of 
the  two  grand  orders,  the  Monothalamout  and  the  I^iha- 
lamout,  into  which  he  divided  the  testaceans.  In  this 
position  Dentalium  was  separated  from  the  Patelln  by  all 
the  other  univalve  shells  comprised  in  the  CochlitHa,  as 
well  as  by  the  Polythalamoua  series;  in  short,  by  the  entire 
interval  of  the  umvalve  testaceans,  Breyne,  as  M.  Deshayes 
observes,  having  probably  considered  the  FatellsB  as  the 
passagenrom  the  univalves  to  the  bivalves;  for  he  places  them 
.  mmediately  before  the  latter.  Toumefort  gave  the  Patella 
a  position  at  the  bead  of  the  univalve  shells,  and  at  tbe  end, 
DofiKe  tbe  bivalves,  he  plaeed  the  DetUaUa,  BntaUa,  and  the 
other  marine  testaoeoos  tubes.  D'AigenviUe,  m  his  *  Zoo- 
morphose,*  appears  to  be  the  flnt  yibo  attempted  to  give  any 
notion  at  all  approaching  to  reali^  of  the  animal,  the  re- 
sult of  a  note  and  drawing  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
India.  Though  the  materials  were  too  incomplete  to  fur- 
nish secure  data  for  fixing  its  position,  ihey  gave  infonna- 
Ibn  which  former  authors  had  not  enjoyed,  and  there  was 
certainly  enough  to  prevent  D*ArgenviUe  from  placing  it 
in  the  hetert^neous  third  division  of  his  system,  deiMmi- 
nated  by  him  the  Multivalves.  Linnsus  arran^  it  im- 
ntediately  after  Patella,  and  before  Serpula,  stating  the 
animal  to  be  a  l^erebella,  and  the  shell  to  be  univalro,  tu- 
bular, straight  (rwAO.  monothalamous,  and  pervious  at 
each  flxtrem^.  ftugiuAre  gave  it  near^  the  same  posi- 
tion: but  if  both  these  soouKists  were  nght  in  nuudng 
Dentalium  tloUow  Stella,  iSaj  were  as  tu  wrong  in 
placing  it  b^  the  side  of  Ssnpulo,  TVrado*  SoAsUti,  and  above 
all,  AmerfiitUum.  Lamarck,  in  his  *  Systtaie  des  Animaux 
sans  Vertebxes,*  (1801,)  ananged  Dentalium  with  Ta-ebeUa, 
and  other  genera  analogous  in  appearance.  In  the  *  Philo- 
sophie  Zoolc^que'  he  separated  the  class  of  worms  of  ^e 
Stftteme  into  two  other  classes,  and  formed  the  '  annelids,* 
with  the  section  of  external  wcmns  (vera  ext^eurs).  He 
elevated,  observes  M.  Deshayes,  this  division  sufficiently  in 
the  series  of  Invertebrata,  the  presence  of  a  heart  and  a 
circulation  making  it  approximate  to  the  mollusks ;  whiUt 
the  '  worms,'  very  inferior  in  organization,  remained  be- 
tween the  soft  Radiata  and  the  Jntects.  In  this  new  class, 
adds  M.  Deshayes,  we  find  the  Dentalia  in  the  same  sec- 
tion with  S»-ptIa,  &nrorbie,  and  Si^quaria.  This  ar- 
rangement was  not  altered  in  '  L'Extrait  du  Cours,'  pub- 
lished in  lail.  But,  in  the  great  work  of  the  'Animaux 
sans  Vert^bres.*  Lamarck,  assisted  by  the  labours  of 
Sav^ny,  and  deceived,  moreover,  by  the  communications 
ofMTFleuriau  de  Bellevue,  considered  Dentalium  m  Kp- 

Jroximated  to  Clmtene-,  and  placed  it  in  the  fomily  of 
faidaniane  of  M.  Saviguy.  Systematic  authors,  generally, 
not  knowing  more  than  l^marok  did,  that  knowledge  being 
eonfined  to  the  tube,  followed  Lamarck's  opinion.  Cuvier, 
u  the  first  edition,  placed  it  among  lha  AnniUdes  Ttdncolett 
Mween  MfWgObm  (BrmciUut,  lam.)  mi^SiH^umia. 


Savi^y,  in  his  *  Systtaw  des  Annflides,*  gava  m  tmmamj 

description  of  the  animal,  but  it  was  too  inooaiplete  to  de- 
cide the  question  finally  though  sufBeient  to  overthrov 
the  observations  of  M.  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue.  Tbe  Den 
folium  Entalis,  which  was  sent  to  Savigny  by  our  eonntiy- 
man  Leach,  gave  sufficient  information  to  that  oeHrinmted 
zoologist  to  enable  him  to  say  that  the  animal  hstd  no  trace 
of  rings,  that  it  had  no  hairs  itoiet)  on  the  lateral  parti  of 
the  body,  that  it  was  essentially  muscular,  and  ihmX  it  could 
no  longer  remain  among  the  Chatopode. 

DefUalium  EtOali*  was  the  species  on  which  H.  Des 
hayas  made  h^  obeervatious;  and  in  a  very  interesti^^  aod 
elaborate  pi^or  read  befiire  the  Society  of  Natonl  EdHotr 
of  Paris,  on  the  18th  of  Maroh.  1825,  ha  gam  the  beti 
which  led  him  to  the  condusiou  stated  at  we  oomraenee- 
ment  of  thn  artiele.  The  following  is  a  sununary  of  hs 
description :  but  we  must  premise  that  If.  Deahayes's  s(c- 
cimens  were  forwarded  to  him  u  ^irit,  and  wwe,  eonse 
quebtty,  a  good  deal  contracted. 

ExtenKU  Parte.  Animal  conical  and  elongated,  like  the 
shelly  investing  tube ;  (dortal  euifaee  correaponding  with 
the  convexity  of  the  shell ;  veniral  ewifaee  correqmidisg 
with  the  concavity ;)  smooth  and  truncated  obliquely  at  tb« 
anterior  end,  the  centre  of  the  truncation  with  a  small jn. 
ramidal  process,  which  is  the  extremity  of  the  foot 
posterior  parts  are  less  muscular,  and  the  tenninatioa  is 
usually  a  funnel-shaped  expansion,  variously  developed  in 
difforent  individuals;  for  in  smdo  it  is  firm  and  wril  den- 
loped,  and  in  others  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  This  ex- 
pansion is  sepanted  fi*om  the  rest  of  the  body  by  a  stroagh 
defined  contraction.  There  is  a  muscular  rin^  bnader  oe 
the  ventral  than  on  the  dorsal  surface,  above  this  ccmtne 
tion,  and  by  that  ring  the  animal  is  attached  to  tbe  shell 
which  on  its  inner  sur&ce  presents,  at  about  one-fifth  of  ii> 
length  from  the  posterior  extremity,  a  ooETea|ionding  im- 
pression in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe^  the  interrupted  per 
tion  being  on  tbe  concave  side.  On  the  docsal  surfue  i 
small  elevation  is  perceptible,  at  about  one-third  of  iu 
length  from  the  anterior  end,  indicating  tbe  {ilace  of  the 
head.  The  whole  extent  below  this  is  occupied  bv  tvo 
muscles  on  each  side,  distinctly  observable  tbroiig4i  the 
abdominal  pane  tea.  Ihese  muscles  are  symmetric^  flat- 
tened, and  diiBBted  ebUqueW  tttm  the  sidet  of  the  foot  to- 
wards the  dmal  smftoe  and  the  postexior  ottxemitjr  of  ih* 
animal,  giving  rise  to,  and  beoomuw  eommin^ed  with,  iht 
muscle  attaehmoiL  On  the  i£doiiiinal  aurfitoe^  like- 
wise, there  ere  on  each  side,  at  about  one-tbird  of  its  lengtli 
from  the  anterior  end,  two  symmetrical  organs  deeplf 
^gged,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour :  these  form  the  hver. 
Below  this  point,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  is  visdi^e 
through  its  transparent  parietes  filled  by  granulations  cod- 
tained  in  the  vei^  large  ovary,  and  by  the  straight  deseecd- 
ing  intestine  which  terminates  at  the  expanded  extremiT? 
in  a  mesial  vent  The  whole  of  the  anterior  part  the 
animal  is  invested  by  a  fine  membrane,  which  is  fixed  po6 
teriorly  to  the  ori^n  of  the  foot,  and  is  free  in  front,  when 
its  circmnibrence  u  thickened.  It  is  perforwted  in  its  ccntR. 
and  U.  Deshayes  considers  this  to  be  the  mantla  Tse 
thickned  portion  is  produced  by  a  oreular  ^bmcia, 
which,  when  contracted,  wiiokles  the  skin,  closely  emfanee* 
in  its  openii^  the  extroni^  of  the  fiiot,  and  thus  ruts  «.f 
any  external  communication.  U.  D'Orbigny,  jun,  who  fcr- 
nished  a  drawing  of  the  living  animal  in  an  expanded  sU^c 
makes  the  dilated  lobes  of  the  foot  resemble  a  flower,  whc6r 
undulated  and  smaU  corolla  suppcxts  in  its  centre  aptt-- 
thickened  towards  the  middle,  and  pointed  at  its  free  eoi- 
On  slitting  the  manUe  down  the  middle  of  its  docn. 
sur&ce,  separating  it  from  its  insertion  to  the  r^^  aae 
left,  and  turning  it  downwards  and  to  Uie  li^it,  ue  fco. 
the  head,  and  the  branchic  appear. 

Theyho<  is  elongated,  subcylindrical,  slightly  conical.  aV 
flattened  firom  above  downwards,  flnhy  throughout,  as- 
situated  at  tbe  interior  and  anteri<»  part  of  the  hesi 
having  its  upper  and  imder  snrfiues  slightly  grooved  in  ^ 
middle.  The  anterior  extremity  is  largest,  and  its  eeo:;* 
is  occupied  by  a  sort  of  conical  nipfde,  Droader  at  its  faate. 
being  there  partly  covered  by  small  notched  law- 
lobes,  the  notches  c<»Tesponding  with  tbe  groovea  oi'  ut 
foot  The  posterior  extremity  has  a  bifurcated  appearanet. 
owing  to  the  attachment  there  of  the  retractor  muscles :  i> 
middle  portion  pngeets  a  little  into  the  abdmninal  cmxin. 
giving  support      the  stunadij^d  the  olber  ftiK^ 
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Orgaiu  <^Dige$h<m.  The  AMtfeoiuiitBonlyofamoath, 
ud  is  aituBtad  nip«riorly  at  the  hinder  extremi^  of  the 
fboL  It  is  bell-shaped,  and  flattoned  from  before  baok- 
wanls.  Two  black  points  on  its  sides  mij^ht  be  mistaken 
for  eyes,  but  these  are  the  Jtiuft  situated  within  the  mouth 
an'l  visible  through  the  thin  substance  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed :  they  are  spherical,  homy,  rough  on  their  outer  sur- 
face, cleft  in  the  middle,  and  bcwrtng  a  oonsiderable  resem- 
blance to  a  small  bivalre  shell.  There  are  two  lipt  deeply 
cleft  at  the  mai^n,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  furnished 
each  of  them  with  three  pair  of  labial  tentacles,  those  of 
the  posterior  lip,  the  middle  pair  especially,  being  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  anterior.  There  is  a  naked  space 
in  the  centre  of  Uie  anterior  lip  indicating  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  which  it  contracted  into  a  snort  HeAtj  a»o- 
phagU9,  terminating  r^^y  in  a  thick  pear-shaped  tto- 
mem,  supported  by  and  eloielf  adhering  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Ibo^  and  oontaining  within,  near  the  cardiac  opening, 
a  rather  complicated  tooth-like  apparatus.  Bv  a  distinct 
vessel  from  each  of  the  ^mmetriral  lobes  of  tne  liver  its 
secretion  is  poured  into  the  stomach,  which  terminates 
below  in  a  slender,  transparent,  straight,  mesial  intestine 
opening,  as  before  observed,  at  the  dilated  posterior  ex- 
Iremity. 

Organ$  of  Generation,  Imperfootly  known.  No  male 
irgan  discovered.  The  external  openmg  of  the  large  ovezy 
lot  yet  detected. 

CireiUcaing  System.  Heart  symmetrical,  situated  above 
:he  stomach,  ana  contained  in  a  pear-shaped  pericardium. 
^.  vasculsr  trunk  issues  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  this 
iac,  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  neck,  and  divides  into 
wo  ar^  branches,  tma  being  distributed  to  eacb  of  the 
'rranchtte. 

ReapiraUrry  System.  Branehiee  two,  symmetrically  si- 
:uatea  on  the  lateral  and  posterior  parts  of  the  neck,  and 
lupported  on  a  divided  pedicle  or  branchi^ous  membrane, 
brmed  of  many  very  fine,  soft,  flraible,  tentacular  flla* 
nents  with  cluliHshaped  terminations,  and  appearing  firom 
heir  position  to  be  equally  adapted  for  directing  nourish- 
nent  towards  the  mouth,  and  for  fulfilling  their  important 
iffice  of  aerating  the  blood. 

Nervoue  Syttem,  Apparently  ganglionic;  the  cerebral 
^glion,  the  only  one  yet  detected,  is  small,  quadrilatMral, 
onsiderably  elongated,  and  placed  longitudinally  on  the 
niddle  of  the  posterior  surfoce  of  the  head.  Two  very 
ainute  filaments  issue  from  its  inferior  angles  and  pass  to 
he  (Bsopfa^^ ;  they  have  not  been  traced  beyond  it. 

M.  de  Blainville  (Malaeqlogie,  1825)  agrees  withH.I>BB- 
layes  in  the  conclusion  to  much  the  latter  came,  yix.  that 
>entalium  is  a  true  motlusl^  and  he  irn^es  it  the  type  of 
lis  first  order  CirrhobrtmeMaia,  of  his  first  section  of  his 
bird  subclass,  Paracephalqfhora  Hermaphroditti,  placing 
t  next  to  Patella.  H.  Rang  (1829)  follows  De  Blainville 
a  referrine  it  to  his  order  Cirrhobranchiata,  of  which  Rang 
aakes  it  tlie  only  fomily,  as  does  De  Blainville,  and  he 
ives  it  a  situation  between  FitmreUa  and  I^Uella.  Cuvier, 
a  the  last  edition  of  the  Rigne  Animal  (1830X  still  retains 
yentatium  among  the  Armelidt,  placing  it  immediately 
fter  Siphottoma  of  Otto ;  but  he  adds,  that  the  recent  ob- 
ervations  of  Savigny,  and  above  all  those  of  Deshayea, 
Bnder  such  a  clas^fioation  very  litubtfiiL  The  animal,  be 
faserves,  does  not  appear  to  poness  any  smsible  articulation, 
m  any  lateral  hairs  (wiw),  but  it  baa  anteriorly  (en  avant) 
membranous  tube,  in  the  interioT  of  which  is  a  sort  of  foot, 
r  fleshy  and  conical  operculum,  which  closes  its  orifice. 
>n  the  base  of  this  firat,  he  adds,  is  a  small  and  flattened 
ead,  and  on  the  nape  are  to  be  seen  the  plumose  branchin. 
f,  he  continues,  the  operculum  recals  to  miod  the  foot 
f  the  Vermeti  and  Siliquaria,  which  have  already  been 
ransferred  to  the  class  of  moUusks,  the  branehiee  remind 
s  of  Amphitrite  and  Terebelltmt;  and  he  concludes  by 
emarkinf;  that  ulterior  observations  on  their  anatomy,  and 
rincipally  on  their  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  will 
Bsolve  this  problem.  Hr.  Grav,  who  haa  compared  the 
leacription  of  the  animal  given  M.  Deshayes  with  spe- 
imens  in  the  British  Museum,  is,  he  informs  us.  satisfied 
rith  the  eoirectnesa  that  description,  and  he  eonaiden 
hat  the  most  natural  situation  of  DmtaHvm  is  nearest 
be  JPiasurelkB,  but  still  hi  from  tbem.  The  apices  of 
he  British  species,  he  observes,  often  appear  to  be  either 
nrokeno^  or  to  have -iillen  off  of  themselves,  like  the  tips  of 
lecoUated  shells ;  and  he  adds,  that  when  the  tip  is  broWi, 
be  aninul  fiixmi  a  aligfat  tubewithii^Thidi  u  raoreor  Ims 


produced  beyond  the  tip ;  and  that  the  late  "Ot.  Turtm  da- 
scribed  a  specimen  in  this  state  as  a  species  under  the  name 
of  Dentalium  labiaitm.  Mr.  Gray  thinks  that  thne  is  only 
one  species  found  on  our  coasts,  the  other  so-called  species 
being  mere  varieties  depending  either  on  the  worn  or 
broken  state  of  the  spedmens.  In  his  *  Snicilegia  Zoologica' 
he  has  described  a  Sipfmncultu  which  innabits  these  shells, 
and  wfaidi,  he  believes,  \m  been  considered  by  some  authors 
to  be  the  real  inhabitant  of  the  sheU. 


1.  Shell  ot  Dftalimm  Bntalit,  oil.  hm.  9,  Shall  ntBullMl,  broken  ]oii|ll«- 
dinally,  BhowlDg  the  ■oiitiBl  in  «  cuntrmcUd  itoU;  e,  Ibe  poileiior  eKlramh]r 
prolonginiE  ItMlf  Into  •  imallaeddenUl  tub*.  3.  Mwrnifled,  reiiiMCDtinK  the 
aniwU  Kt  th*  moment  of  iu  uiT«ReUif  out  of  the  ikell  i  a,  fe,  tbe  fool,  tba 
lobeiol  which  an  developed  In  the  famof  k  eotolUt  e.%fUtot  tbm  collar. 
4,  The  uimnl  magnllM,  abdonlnnl  upcet;  a,  •ztmnity  of  the  fbw  t  t>.  the 
colteri  c  c,  the  untie  I  4,<I,  the  Uwi  the  inlMtloa;  /  Iba  □▼■nr;  ^ .  the 
mntcteoriDMrtiont  /.AithayeeOlMADdlU  ueek;  i,  th«  vent.  CHagnlSeJ. 
•■oRftl  upeet ;  a,  estremltr  ot  the  foot;  k  the  MUkr ;  c,  ft  the  mantle ;  d, 
•lilbt  iw^eetloB  pTodncad  1^  the  hand  and  the  braoehla;  a.  a.  Internal  raliM- 
tUa  muaelM;  /,/,  ntterual  tetoactUe  innaele i  f.  naekof  the  pMilUmj  k.  the 

ClUm.  S.  H  afBlflad.  Th«  manUa  baa  baan  all!  In  the  dcinal  and  miraUl 
,  deixebed  in  van  tnia  Iti  poaterior  iaiartlon,  and  turnad  aalde  aboviof. 
a.  tba  extMmitr  ot  the  foot  which  «loMe  the  apertnre  ^  of  tba  eoltar  I.  m,  of 
the  mantle  a,  a.  pi  k  lobeaof  the  toot:  e.  the  footitMir,  pmantine  ade 
preirioD  or  ehannal  rauulof  it*  whole  lenvth ;  d.  tM  bead ;  «.  th*  oeiebM. 

Snilkmi/,/,  tli«  twoboccal  Jawt;  jr,  jr.  lb*  pedielea  oi  fanneblfaTona  mam- 
anea;  A.i,  ki,  thebratwhln:  p.p.  ff,  ^.tberaUMtor  ntiucka:  ■.  the  mnaele 
ofinMrttai  r.tbancekoftbejmnUoa.  ?■  Af .«<■**■  •>■••  8>  As.  <l.  nat  alte. 
(Daabayak) 

Generic  ^arac^.  Animal  (see  above.)  Shell  tegular, 
symmetrical,  in  form  of  a  very  elongated  oone  truncated  at 
the  summit,  slig^y  curved,  opm  at  eadi  axliemity  by  a 
rounded  orifice. 

Geograpfueal  Diatribuiion,  very  much  extended :  few 
an  wiuiout  mow  of  the  g^nus^ji^NiebdfS^tiji^Uj^P^ 
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lliof  Are  fb'jnd  lometimM  in  deep  vater,  frequena^  near 
the  gbore. 

The  species  are  numerous.  M.  Deshayea  in  tbe  mono* 
graph  which  fbllom  the  anatomical  part  of  his  memoir 
■bore  abridged,  gives  ftrty-two  recent  and  fbasil.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  in  his  *  ObservatioDt  on  Mr.  Deehayes's  Mono- 
graph' (Zool.  Joum.  voL  iv.  p.  195),  proposes  some  correc- 
tions with  regard  to  sereral  of  the  speeieg  given  in  the 
mont^^ph,  and  adds  two  to  those  recorded  by  Deshayes, 
and  in  the  Proceodinga  of  the  Zoc4ogical  Socie^  (1832) 
describto  four  new  speeiGS  bxonght  home  ftom  America  by 
Mr.  Cuming. 

M.  Dediayes  separates  his  fbrty-two  species  into  four 
groups,  one  of  which  is  r«geeted  by  M.  Rang,  because  it  is 
occupied  by  DentaUvm  coarctaium  of  Lamarck,  which  M. 
Rang  regards  as  belonging  to  his  (M.  Rang*8)  subgenus 
Crent  belonging  to  the  genus  Ciendora. 

1. 

Shell  not  tlit  at  its  poitenor  9xtrehiitff. 
a.   Longitudinal  striat. 
Example,  DentaHum  Elephantinutn. 
b.   No  longitudinal  stris. 
Example.   Dentalium  Entali*. 

2. 

SAeU  slit  ai  its  posterior  extremty 

a.  Longitudinal  strisB. 
Example.   Dentalium  striatum. 

b.  No  longitudinal  strice. 
Example.   Dentalium  ebumeum. 

3. 

Shell  having  a  marginal  rim ;  Tu>t  slit  at  its  posterior 
ftvfremtfy. 

Example.  Dentalium  ilrangulatum. 
Fossil  Dbntalia. 

'  Of  fossil  species,'  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Soweiby»  *  there  are 
many,  particularly  in  the  marine  beds  of  the  tertiary  for- 
mations; the  London  elay  and  tbe  CalcaireOressier  swarm 
with  several  sorta  not  easUy  distinguishable  from  the  recent 
spedes,  among  which  we  mav  particularly  remark  the  fbasil 
species  ftom  Pittcenxa,  whitai  so  neany  resembles  D.  He- 
phantinum  that  Brocchi  has  not  hesitated  to  refer  it  to  that 
species,  and  the  dmmeum  of  Lamarck,  whieh  he  says  inha- 
bits India,  and  is  found  fossil  at  Grignon.  Doshayos,  in 
his  tables  gives  the  nurabor  of  living  species  as  twenty- 
three,  of  the  fouil  (tertiary)  thirty-four,  and  tlie  following, 
Denialia  elephantinum,  dentalia,  novem  costatumy  entalis, 
ebumeum,  fissura,  and  stranguiatum  as  both  living  and 
fossil.  Mr.  Mantell  in  his  tabular  atran^ment  of  the  Clo- 
nic remains  of  the  county  of  Sussex  {Geo\.  Trans,  vol.  iii. 
second  series,  1 829),  notes  a  species,  which  he  docs  not  name, 
'n  the  blue  clay  of  Brackl^bam ;  Dentalium  planum,  in 
the  arenaoeotu  limeitone  or  sandstone  a£  Bognor;  Denta- 
lium eylindrieum,  in  the  sand  on  Emsworth  Common; 
Dentalia  striatum^  elUptieum  and  decTtssatumt  in  the  Gault 
or  Folkstone  marl;  and  oqe  or  more,  unnamed,  in  the 
Slianklin  sand  (Lower  Green  sand).  Dr.  Fitton  figures  one 
species,  Dentalium  met^m,  from  the  gree9  sand  of  Black- 
down  in  his  interesting '  Ob«ervatbns  on  some  of  tlie  strata 
between  the  chalk  and  Oxford  Oolite,  in  the  south-east  of 
England.'  (Greol.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  second  series,  1836.)  And 
he  notes  D.  elltpticum  in  the  Gault  at  Copt  Point,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Smith.  In  his  '  Systematic  and 
Stratigraphical  List  of  Fossils*  (Appendix  B.  to  the  same  me- 
moir) four  named  species,  includmg  D.  elUpticum  and  D. 
medium,  and  an  uncertain  species,  are  noted  from  Oie  Ganlt 
of  Kut,  South  Wilts,  and  Cambridge,  and  the  sands  of 
Blaekdown.  Mr.  Lea  in  his  ■  Conmbutiona  to  Geology,* 
(1833,1  describes  two  new  species.  DenitUivm  altematum 
and  D.  iwritam  from  the  tertiary  beds  of  Claibone, 
Alabama,  and  gives  the  following  summary.  '  In  Great 
Britain  fourteen  species  have  been  obtained  from  the  Uas 
to  the  Crag.  M.  Deshayes'n  tables  give  thirty-four,  of 
which  thirteen  are  from  the  Paris  basin,  the  Eocene  period. 
In  this  country  (America)  Dr.  Morton  has  observed  casts 
in  tbe  upper  green  sand  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Say,  one  species,  the  attenuatum,  in  the  tertiu^  of 
Maryland.*  Mr.Murchison  informs  us  that  he  knows  of  no 
Denialia  in  the  Silurian  or  under Iving  systems  of  rock. 

DF.NTATUS,  the  surname  of  tiie  Roman  consul  Curius. 
whq  defaated  king  Pyrraus  near  Tarentum.  He  is  said 
by  Pliny  to  have  been  born  with  teeth,  and  to  have  received 


the  name  Dentatus  from  tUb  oiraomstaiiee.  H*  gMCw. 

several  victories  over  the  Samnitas,  Sabines,  and  otheit  j 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  great  frugality.  When  Uic 
ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  went  with  a  qoanti^  of  gold 
to  attempt  to  bribe  him.  they  found  him  cooking  stHiw  . 
vegetables  on  his  fire,  and  were  dismissed  with  tbe  re^y, 
thi^  he  preferred  ruling  the  rich  to  being  rich,  and  that 
he  who  could  not  be  conquered  in  battle  «u  not  to  be 
corrupted  by  gold.   (Horat  OA  i.  12,  41 ;  Florus,  L  Ifi.) 

DENTATTJS,  LU'aUS  SICI'NHJS,  a  Ronu  tri-  , 
buii&  who  distii^uifihed  himself  in  battle  chiefly  againit  / 
the  ^Aqui  and  the  Sabines.  Livy  calls  him  Lucius  Sicdus 
(iiL  43).  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  2),  be  hsd 
been  in  120  eitgagements,  had  fort^-ftve  wounds  in  tbe 
breast,  and  had  received  an  accumulation  of  honours  almost 
incredible.  Through  the  jealousy  and  treachery  of  Appius 
Claudius  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  whom  be  wu 
appointed  to  command.  He  no  sooner  perceived  their  de- 
sign than  he  stood  with  his  back  to  a  rock,  and  drawing  , 
his  sword,  killed  fifteen  of  his  assailantt,  and  wounded 
thirty  more :  at  length  th^  ascended  tbe  rock*  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  stones  from  above.  On  their  return  to 
their  camp  they  gave  gut  that  they  bad  engwed  with  the 
enemy,  and  that  Sicinius  had  fidlen  in  the  hnme.  (IKonys. 
HaUcamassMub  x. ;  Ltvius  iii.  43.)  y 

DENITLS.  [Column.] 

DENTIPORA.  [Mabrkfhyllcka.]  i 
DENTIROSTRES.  [Bibos,  vol.  iv..  p.  431 ;  Luiunx.]  J 
DENTITION,  the  formation  and  evolution  of  the  teeth.  | 
The  varied  processes  by  which  tbe  teeth  an  formed,  de- 
veloped, and  arranged,  are  among  the  most  curious  and 
complicated  operations  of  tbe  ammal  economy.  Tbe  dif- 
ferent stages  of  dentition,  in  the  human  bein^mark  distinct 
epochs  of  human  life,  in  which  many  important  ebanges 
occur  in  the  pfayi^oal  frame,  simultaneoualy  with  vmcA 
new  meutal  powers  are  developed. 

The  teeth  differ  in  their  organisation  in  several  im-  i 
portant  respects  from  all  other  orgUM  of  the  body.  They  1 
are  of  a  bonv  structure,  and  are  plaeed  in  tbe  aiches  al 
tbe  upper  uid  lower  nuxillaiy  or  jaw-booea,  Tbuf  oonsia 
of  two  sets,  of  which  the  one  is  intended  to  last  only  tor  a 
short  time^  while  tibe  othw  is  destined  to  last  during  the 
whole  term  of  life.  The  first  are  called  tbe  tempotaiy  and 
the  second  the  permanent  teeth.  Tbe  temporary  teeth, 
twenty  in  number,  are  in  general  considerably  smaller  than 
the  permanent,  have  a  leas  firm  and  solid  texture,  and  their 
characteristic  forms  and  prominences  are  much  less  strongly 
marked.  The  permanent  teeth,  thirty-two  in  number,  an 
arranged  in  peifect  uniformity,  eight  on  each  side  of  each 
jaw,  uose  of  the  one  side  exactly  corresponding  with  those 
of  tbe  opposite.  They  are  dividwl  into  four  distinct  classes 
which  present  specific  differences  in  siie,form,devekminenL 
acticiil^n,  and  use ;  namely,  on  each  eide  of  eaeh  jaw, 
two  inoiaoras,  one  cuspidatus,  two  biouswdes,  nod  three 
molarss.  There  are  no  phenomena  in  the  auman  eoonomy 
more  wonderful  than  those  by  which  these  tertb  usume 
their  ultimate  form,  position,  and  relations. 

Preparation  is  made  for  the  production  of  tbe  teeth  long 
before  the  period  of  birth.  If  the  jaws  be  earefolly  exa- 
mined about  two  months  after  conception,  an  extremely 
soft  jelly-like  substance  is  found  lying  along  tbe  edge  j 
each  maxillary  arch.  At  the  third  month  this  has  assumed 
a  somewhat  firmer  consistence,  and  is  contained  within  a 
shallow  groove  of  bone,  which  constitutes  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  formation  of  the  osseous  nlates  between  wbicb 
the  teeth  are  to  be  ultimately  incluaed.  The  pulpy  sub- 
stance now  begins  to  be  partially  divided  into  distinct  por- 
tions. At  the  same  time  filaments  of  bone  aboot  arroa 
from  one  side  of  the  gnwve  of  bone  to  the  other,  and  ifans 
define  the  divinons  of  the  alveoli  or  sockets,  in  vfaich  tbe 
teeth  are  to  be  contained.  The  separate  pulns  formed  by 
the  diviaim  of  the  pulpy  substance  constitute  the  rudiinrat» 
or  bases  upon  whiob  tlw  feeth  are  formed.  As  yet  they  be 
upon  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  run  along  the  bottwn  ^ 
the  bony  gnxne.  Ibey  are  extronely  soft,  ^datiiioiw,  nnd 
semitmnqparent.  Each  is  partially  roclosad  in  a  nuoBbniie 
or  sac 

If  this  sac  be  opened  at  tbe  fourth  month,  a  aniall  point 
of  oswfication  may  be  distinctiy  seen  deposited  upon  oertus 
of  the  pulps.  Tliis  is  the  commencement  of  the  fimation 
of  the  bony  substance  of  tbe  tooth.  The  ossific  matter  ;< 
formed  not  bv  the  pulp  itself  but  is  secreted  from  the  bjOM 
and  deposited  upoit  the  gul^  by  ap^i^^^^^l^pala,  than. 
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"UMdv  nunhnne^  which  eoTera  its  tmbce,  aod  which  U 
loadjr  atUnbad  to  it  by  vaweU.  Ihis  membrane,  termed 
he  proper  membrane  of  the  pulp,  is  coi^ectured  to  be  a 
iroauctioD  at  the  membrane  which  coveit  the  bony  inb- 
tance  of  the  jaw,  and  which  is  called  its  periosteum. 

The  sao  whicli  envelopes  the  whole  is  ^ick  In  its  tex- 
ure,  and  consists  of  two  layers,  which  are  easily  separable 
iter  a  short  niaceratioo,  and  both  of  whidi  are  Taacular. 
[be  enveloping  boo  which  loosely  surrounds  the  pulp  is 
attached  to  the  pulp  only  at  its  base  where  the  vessels  enter, 
lut  it  is  intimately  and  inseparably  oonnected  with  the  giun, 
bm  which  it  is  suppiidd  with  its  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  bony  matter  is  Arst  deposited  on  the  points  of  the 
eeth ;  as  the  deposition  increases,  the  bone  assumes  by  de- 
frets  the  appearance  of  a  thin  osseous  shell  spread  over  the 
lulp  and  its  proper  membrane,  which  retire  as  the  bone  con- 
inues  to  be  deposttedt  so  that  thia  boiqr  shell  is  interposed 
wtwaoD  the  fWf  with  it*  membnuw  and  the  investing  sac 

AlDMst  from  ita  fiiat  origin  the  form  of  the  pulp  is  neariy 
:he  same  as  that  which  tiw  crown  <tf  the  tooUi  u  destiuM 
0  assume.  It  is  observed  that  ossification  oommeneea  on 
Ls  many  pointa  as  the  fiiture  tooth  will  have  eminences  on 
ts  surikee,  and  that  accordingly  the  iueisores  and  cuq^dati 
iommence  with  one  point,  and  the  molares  with  severaL 

As  the  shell  of  buie  increases,  the  alveoli,  or  sockets  for 
hid  recepUon  of  the  teeth,  deepen  and  separate  more  com- 
>letely  tne  one  from  the  other.  When  the  osseous  ^ell  has 
ixtended  so  &r  as  nearly  to  cover  the  original  form  of  the 
)ulp,  the  pulp  elongates  at  its  base.  This  elongation  of  the 
lutp  forms  too  basis  of  the  root  of  the  tooth.  In  those  teeth 
vfaich  have  only  one  root,  a  conical  shell  of  bone  is  formed 
tround  the  elongated  pntion  of  the  paij^  which  continues 
o  extend  in  Iragth  as  Uie  ossifieation  advances.  On  the 
ittier  hand,  in  mm  teeth  which  han  several  roots,  the 
pulp,  the  point  whore  it  begins  (o  elongate,  divideB  into  a 
lumber  of  processes,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  roots 
proper  to  the  tooth ;  and  Scorn  the  osseous  shell  a  process  of 
Inne  is  sent  across  from  one  side  of  the  shell  to  the  other, 
Mtweea  the  divided  processes  of  pulp,  and  i^  ossification 
3  then  continued  around  each  respectively. 

From  the  whole  then  it  appean,  that  an  outer  latnina  of 
wnfl  is  first  formed  and  completed,  and  that  then  succeed- 
-Mg  lamipsB  are  deposited  one  within  another,  the  pulp  re- 
xdiogas  tlie  osseous  matter  increases,  until  at  length  tiiere 
remains  only  the  permanent  cavity  of  the  tooth,  lined  with 
its  proper  membrane,  and  filled  with  the  remaining  p(»tion 
if  the  pulp,  which  now  serves  as  the  bed  upon  which  blood- 
mseh  and  nerves  ramify  previously  to  their  entering  the 
substance  of  the  teeth. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  aauons  mattnr  is  finmsd 
md  deposited ;  hot  now  a  new  piocess  tofcas  place-  When 
the  bony  shell  has  extended  as  or  as  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
the  investing  sac  attaches  itsdf  dosdy  to  this  point,  though 
it  continues  to  envelop  the  body  of  the  tooth  only  loosely. 
And  now  a  remarkaUe  alteration  takes  place  in  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  enveloping  membrane,  which  becomes  thick- 
ened and  much  more  vascular,  particularly  the  inner  layer, 
aver  ihe  whole  internal  sujftce  of  which  the  hlood-vessels 
may  be  seen  obviously  enlaced,  and  capable  therefore  of 
receiving  a  much  grMter  supply  of  bkwd.  The  object  of 
ihis  change  in  the  condition  of  the  membrane  is  to  fit  it  for 
a  new  function  which  it  is  destined  to  perform.  From  the 
«bote  of  the  internal  sur&ce,  thus  ftirnished  with  a  greatly- 
iocreaaed  supply  of  blood,  a  thiekish  fluid  is  poured  out. 
This  fluid  is  speedily  eonvsrted'  into  a  dark,  solid,  chalky 
substance,  which  afterwards,  hy  a.more  pnfect  crptalliza- 
tion,  becomes  white  and  exceedingly  hard.  This  is  the 
enainel,  vhioh,  first  deposited  on  tne  points  at  which  ossi- 
Bcation  had  commenced,  by  degrees  covers  in  one  continuous 
layer  the  whole  crown  of  the  tooth.  ITius  the  office  of  the 
investing  membrane,  which,  it  has  been  already  stated,  is 
connected  with  the  gum,  is  the  secretkm  of  an  inotvanic 
substance,  the  enamel,  and  after  it  has  accomplished  this 
office  the  sac  is  absorbed ;  but  the  tooth  itself  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  substance  independent  <tf  the  gum,  and  imme- 
ccnneeted  by  its  vessels,  as  well  as  by  its  secreting 
membrane,  witii  the  bone  of  the  jaw. 

Such  are  the  curious  phenomena  connected  with  the  fiar- 
mation  of  the  teeth.  But  this  aeeount  nlates  to  the 
H^nnation  of  the  temporary  teeth.  Ti»  rodnnnts  of  the 
permuwnt  teeth  are  not  original  and  independent,  like 
those  of  the  temporary.  The  permanent  teeUi  are  derived 
the  teMpMify,  and  mij  rsnuan  Ibr  a  eonsidw- 


able  time  attached  to  and  intimatdy  connected  with  tfaetf 
parents. 

At  an  early  ^riod  in  the  formation  of  the  temporan 
teeth  the  investing  sac  nves  off  a  smaU  process  or  bud, 
containii^  a  portbn  of  the  essential  rudimenta :  namelv^ 
the  pulp  covered  by  its  proper  memhran«.  Thu  oonsu- 
tutes  the  rudiment  of  the  pmnanent  tooth.  It  commenoei. 
in  a  small  thickening  on  one  side  of  the  parent  sac,  which 
gradually  becomes  more  and  more  circumscribed,  and  at 
length  assumes  a  distinct  form,  though  still  connected  with 
it  by  a  pedunde,  Fbr  a  time  the  new  rudiment  is  con- 
tained within  the  same  alveolus  or  socket  with  its  parent, 
the  socket  being  excavated  by  the  absorbents  for  its  recep- 
tion bv  a  process  unparalleled  among  the  phenomena  of 
physiologv.  '  It  is  not,'  savs  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  whose  re- 
searches nave  shed  new  light  on  the  structure  of  the  teeth, 
and  of  whose  excellent  work  we  have  largely  availed  our- 
selves in  thia  account,  *  it  is  not,  as  has  been  believed,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  new  rudiment  upon  the 
bone^  ^t  this  absorption  is  produced,  but  by  a  true  process 
of  anticipation ;  for  I  have  seen,  both  in  the  human  Sulyecw 
and  more  evidently  still  in  the  fbal,  the  commencement  of 
this  excavation  before  the  new  sao  was  formed,  and  conse- 
quently before  any  pressure  could  have  taken  place  on  the 
parietes  of  the  socket  The  absorption  does  not  in  tact 
commence  in  the  smooth  surfiue  of  tbe  alveolus,  but  in  the 
cancelli  of  the  bone  immediately  behind  it,  where  no  pres- 
sure could  operate ;  and  it  is  only  by  caref\illy  removing  Uie 
parietes  of  the  socket,  where  the  excavation  is  intended  to 
be  formed,  that  the  very  commencement  of  the  process  can 
be  observed.  By  degrees  a  smaU  recess  is  thus  formed  in 
the  parietes  of  the  alveolus,  in  which  the  new  rudiment  is 
lodged^  and  this  excavation  continues  to  increase  with  the 
increasing  sise  of  the  rudiment  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  maxUlsr^  bmie  becomes  enlaij^ed,  and  the  temporary 
tooth,  advancmg  in  its  formation,  rises  in  the  socket  The 
new  cell  is  thus  gradually  separated  irom  the  former  oni; 
both  by  being  itself  more  and  more  deeply  excavated  in  the 
substance  of  the  hone,  and  also  by  the  deposition  of  a  bony 
partition  between  them ;  and  the  rudiment  of  the  perma- 
nent tooth  is  at  length  shut  up  in  its  proper  socket  There 
is  not  however,  even  now,  a  total  disunion  between  the  two 
teeth,  for  as  the  temporary  one  grows  and  rises  in  tbe  jaw, 
the  connecting  cord  or  peduncle  elongates ;  and  although 
the  sac  from  which  ^it  is  derived  by  degrees  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, it  still  remains  attached  to  the  ne^  of  the  temporary 
tooth,  even  long  after  the  latter  has  pimoed  the  gum ;  and 
this  connexion  between  the  temporary  tooth,  uie  perms* 
nent  rudiment,  and  the  gum,  is  tnus  kiept  up  by  moans  of 
the  cord,  through  a  small  opening  in  Uie  top  of  the  new 
slnolua^  which  IS  seen  pcslbcntiiig  ttie  sWedar  pioeasa  im- 
medi^ely  behind  Mdi  temporary  tooth. 

'  The  situation  of  each  pemmnent  rudiment,  when  its  cor- 
responding temporary  tooth  has  made  its  appearance  through 
the  gum,  is  beneath  and  a  little  behind  the  latter,  and  rather 
fkrther  itom  ibe  centre  d  the  jaw.  From  the  preceding 
stetement  then  it  will  be  readily  understood,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  new  aac,  being  by  means  ai  the  oord  connected' 
with  the  gum,  assumes  by-end-by  the  same  relation  to 
that  subatanee  as  that  which  the  tempanty  rudiment,  as 
before  described,  had  originally  sustained ;  whilst,  from  its 
substance  being  deeply  imbedded  in  the  jaw,  tlie  vessels 
and  nerves  which  had  entered  into  the  omiposition  of  the 
new  process  of  pulp  in  its  first  pro^iotion,  probably  be- 
come so  enlai^;ed  and  modified  m  their  struHuxe  as  lUtt- 
mately  to  form  the  true  dental  btanehss.  This  is  much 
more  probable  than  to  suppose  that  a  new  set  of  nerves  and 
vessels  are  given  off  Seom  ua  maxillary  branches  to  join  the 
pulps  at  a  &tattee,  through  an  intomning  layer  ofbone  (tf 
an  indefinite  thickness,  to  supply  every  new  tooth. 

'  We  now  therefore  find  the  new  rudiment  in  a  state 
nearly  analogons  to  that  in  which  the  parMit  tooth  was  ori- 
ginally placed,  and  wi^  similar  relations  to  the  surrounding 
parte ;  the  see  above  attached  to  the  gum,  and  the  pulp  be- 
neath covered  with  ite  prcqwr  membrane,  connected  by  its 
vessels,  &c.  with  Uie  jaws.  The  foregnng  account  will 
convey  an  aocurato  idea,  aeconling  to  my  views  of  thib 
curious  sul^eot,  <tf  the  mode  in  whieb  ibe  permanent  teedi 
arewoduoM.' 

Tne  ossification  of  the  temporary  teeth  eommeaess,  as 
bss  been  stated,  at  about  the  fiAirth  mMith  aflw  cono^tioii. 
At  this  period  tlie  pulps  of  the  whole  of  the  ^^tol"tt>9 
may  be  observed.   Then  are  al«i^U»tfiQiqinDldw  Wli^ 
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«f  Uie  flnt  permanent  molarw ;  but  die  Utter  are  not  yet 
wy  distmet  At  the  fifth  month,  or  rather  earlier,  maybe 
distiiiraislied  the  pulps  of  the  permanent  central  inouorea, 
thougn  wctremdy  inialU  and  still  cloady  attached  to  the 
varentBacs. 

At  birth  the  alveoli  of  the  temporary  incisores  and  cnapt- 
dati  ate  fbrmed  vith  some  distinctness ;  and  partially  also 
the  alveoli  of  the  molares.  Ossification  has  advanced  on 
all  the  temporary  pulps,  so  as  to  form  shells  of  bone,  reach- 
ing some  vay  over  their  crovns.  It  has  also  commenced 
io  a  minute  pirint  on  the  first  permanent  molares.  The  sacs 
of  the  penuanent  inciaores  and  cuspidati  may  also  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived  lying  in  contact  with  the  tempo raiy  ones, 
immediately  behind  them,  and  exhibiting  in  a  vay  iwauti- 
fiil  manner  the  peculiar  connexion  betveen  diem  which 
has  beoi  deieribed. 

As  oaaiflcation  proceeds,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  continue  to 
elongate,  nnt^  first  those  of  the  incisores,  and  snbeequently 
tlw  others,  can  no  longer  be  retamed  within  the  alveoli ; 
preparation  is  now  made  to  focititate  their  passage  through 
tbegums  by  absorption  of  the  containing  parte. 

When  the  tooth  has  arrived  at  this  stage  it  presses  upon 
the  gum,  a  portion  of  the  sac  beinf  still  interpooed.  As 
this  membrane  has  already  secreted  the  enamel,  it  becomes 
absorbed  at  the  point  where  pressure  is  first  made,  and  the 
l^adual  removal  of  the  sac  and  gum  is  the  consequence.  It 
u  not  improbable  thftt  wben  tbe  membrane  has  nilflUed  its 
office,  it  becomes  removed  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
absoihents,  independent  of  pressure. 

The  age  at  which  the  teeth  firat  make  thdr  appearance 
variea  oonsideiably ;  frequently  witbov<  any  apparent  refer- 
ence to  the  coiutitotional  powers  of  the  chiii£  Instances 
are  not  vantti^  in  which  children  have  been  bom  with 
two  n:  more  teeth.  In  many  other  cases  the  teeth  have 
not  come  through  tbe  gum  until  fourteen  or  dxteen  months, 
or  even  as  late  as  two  or  three  years.  In  general  however 
dentition  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  age  of  ftmn  five 
to  eight  months.  It  usually  proceeds  in  tbe  mlowing  erder, 
the  teeth  of  the  inferior  jaw  almost  alwaya  iveoedin^  those 
of  the  superior  Ibr  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

From  fi  to  8  mondu,  the  fbur  ineiaons. 
„      7  to  10     „        H    »   lateral  indsores. 
M    12tol6     „        „    n   anterior  molares. 
N    14  to  20     „        „    „  cuspidati. 
n    18  to  36    „       „    „  poiterior  imdires. 

These  periods  are  however  only  given  as  a  general  rule, 
liable  to  eontinual  exceptions,  not  only  in  the  time  at  which 
the  different  teeth  appear,  but  also  in  the  relative  older  of 
their  precedence. 

According  to  Dr.  Ashbumer,  who  has  paid  great  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of 
observatbn.  the  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  commonly  cut  in 
couples ;  the  two  anterior  incisores  of  the  lower-jaw  appear 
first;  tlien,  m  perhaps  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  the  two 
anterior  ineisorea  of  the  uppergaw  o«ne  through ;  to  these 
aneeeed  the  l^eral  eonple  of  inciaores  of  the  lower-jaw ; 
then  eeme  those  of  Um  upper-jaw.  After  these  die  two 
molar  teeth  nearest  to  the  uvteru  ineisozB  of  the  lower-jaw 
appear ;  then  the  first  molars  of  the  upperjaw ;  after  whidi 
oome  die  lower  two  canine ;  then  the  upper  canine ;  then 
the  two  second  molar  of  the  lower-jaw,  and  afterwards  the 
corresponding  molar  of  the  upper-jaw.  The  period  occupied 
in  the  process  is  about  two  years  nom  the  appearance  of  the 
first  tooth. 

The  first  formed  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  the  anterior 
mnlaren,  on  which  tbe  first  point  of  ossiflcatitm  may  be  seen 
at  birth.  At  about  the  age  of  twelve  months  the  ouifica- 
tion  on  these  teeth  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
also  on  the  permanent  incistns,  and  it  has  commenced  on 
the  lower  cuspid^  tbe  nj^r  ones  bnng  generally  two  or 
three  months  later.  About  the  time  when  all  the  tempo- 
rary teeth  have  made  their  appearance,  ossification  is  found 
on  the  points  of  the  biruspides,  and  the  bony  shells  of  the 
teeth  before  mentioneil  have  acquired  considerable  size. 

Most  of  the  pmnanent  teeth  are  larger  than  ^ose  which 

fireoede  them.  They  are  placed  dunng  their  progress  a 
ittle  behind  them;  hence  they  are  confined  witmn  the 
segment  of  a  smaller  circle ;  consequently,  as  they  approach 
more  and  more  nearly  to  their  ultimate  size,  they  must  be- 
•ome  verr  much  crowded  in  the  jaw.  ■  The  examination  of 
the  maxiPary  bone  of  a  child  of  about  five  years  old,*  ob- 
«ervss  Mr.  uoVL  *  will  show  this  fiuit  in  a  verv  striking  mau' 


ner.  At  this  period  the  jatn  beii^  eonudeiably  deepamd 
by  the  development  of  the  alreolar  prooesses,  the  sockets  in 
which  the  permanent  teeth  are  lodged  will  be  found  placed 
beneath  those  of  the  temporary,  some  hi^ier  than  otiim, 
and  the  bony  shells  are  closely  packed  in  sudt  a  msnner  as 
to  occupy  the  lesst  possible  space.  Thus,  in  the  upper-jaw. 
the  central  incisors  are  utuated  immediately  beneath  the 
nose,  the  Isteral  incisores  thrown  back  behind  the  points  at 
the  cuspi^i,  and  the  bases  of  the  latter  scsioely  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  below  the  orbit :  in  the  lower  jaw  the  cn^idati 
are  plarad  at  the  very  base  of  tbe  bone,  with  only  a  thin 
layer  beneath  them ;  but  the  crowding  is  much  less  am- 
stumble  than  in  the  upper  jaw,  from  the  smdlar  oompata- 
tive  sise  of  the  incisores. 

■At  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age  tbe  whole  of  tbe  per- 
manent teeth  are  more  or  less  oasilled,  ezoaptinK  the  dentei 
sapientiee ;  so  that,  previously  to  the  sbeddiiy  cv  any  of  the 
temporary  teeth,  diere  are  at  dUs  time  no  wsn  than  fbrty- 

X*  t  teeth  in  the  two  jaws ;  namely,  twenty  deciduous,  the 
le  of  which  are  perfected,  and  twenty-oght  permanent, 
in  different  degrees  of  development,  withm  the  bones.* 

At  a  particular  epoch  of  human  life,  the  tempotary  teeth 
are  exchanged  fer  a  more  numerous  set,  of  a  stronger  snd 
more  durable  structure,  and  of  increased  power  of  mastica- 
tion. The  original  teeth  become  loose  m  their  sockets: 
their  roots  are  eaten  awar ;  their  crown  crumbles  and  re- 
cedes from  the  gums,  and  at  last  they  fell  out;  This  change 
takes  plsce  in  the  temporary  teeth  exacUy  in  tbe  order  ui 
which  they  were  originally  formed,  and  in  whioh  dkey  cut 
through  the  gums.  Thus  the  central  inctsnres  of  the  lower 
^aw  fell  away  fira^  then  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  thm  go  the 
interior  lateral  incisores,  and  so  on. 

The  mode  in  which  this  change  is  effected,  which  consti- 
tutes tbe  shedding  of  the  teeth,  u  by  a  process  of  ahaorptioD. 
The  anterior  parietes  of  the  cavities  in  which  the  pennaiieot 
teeth  are  contained  are  removed  by  the  absorbent  vesseb, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  teeth  are  allowed  to  advance - 
next  the  sockets,  then  the  roote.  and  lastly  the  crowns,  of 
the  temporary  teeth  are  absorbed.  Tlus  sbs(»ption  cannot 
be  solely  the  effect  of  pressure  produced  by  the  adiiancing 
permaiient  teeth ;  for  tbe  process  goes  on  when  such  pres- 
sure cannot  possibly  have  existed ;  it  is,  in  part  at  least, 
like  the  preparation  o£  the  cell  for  the  reeeptioa  of  the  per- 
manent pulp,  a  true  process  of  antic^tatioii.  Neither  do 
tEe  advancing  permanent  teeth  displace  the  receding  deri- 
duous  teeth;  but  the  jaw  grows  snd  enlargjea  eonsenta- 
neously  with  the  increasing  oulk  and  number  of  the  teeth 
which  it  is  destined  to  receive. 

The  change  of  the  tempMMy  tax  the  pennamiit  teeth 
ctnnmences,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  at  about  seven 
years  of  age, '  though,'  says  Mr.  BelL  '  I  have  oecanonallf 
known  it  to  occur  as  early  as  five,  and  as  late  as  eight  yean 
and  a  half.   The  first  permanent  molares  usually  pierce  the 

Ci  before  the  loss  of  the  temporary  central  ineisoces,  and 
r  appearance  niaybe  considered  ss  indicative  oriT  the  sp- 
proaehmg  change.  The  following  are  about  the  mediun 
periods  at  whidi  the  different  permanent  teeth  are  gene- 
rally on^  but  so  irr^hur  are  th^  in  this  reafoct,  that 
comparatively  little  doMndence  can  be  placed  on  such  i 
statement  xboae  ofthe  tower  are  here  indieatnd,  and  tber 
most  eommonly  precede  the  upper  by  about  two  or  three 
months. 

Anterior  molares  ,        .         4  years 

Omtral  inciaom  •  .  .  7  „ 
Lateral  incisons  .        •        8  „ 

Anterin' bicuspideB  .  •  •  9  „ 
Posterior  bicui^idas  ,  •  10  „ 
Cuspidati  ....  11-12  „ 
Second  mdares  .  .  .  18-13  „ 
Third  molares,  or  dentes  sqrientiB        1 7-1 9  „ 

Such  are  the  main  phenomena  whieh  relate  to  the  prr- 
cess  of  dentition  when  this  operation  is  Mrtmned  in  a  per 
feetly  natural  and  heaUhy  maoner.  But  thia  prooos  e 
exceedingly  apt  to  become  deranged,  produeing  evils  in  th' 
system  often  most  serious,  and  even  ftrial,  aodwe  pncedsK 
account  of  the  natural  process  will  enable  os  reaahy  to  u>- 
detsland  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  the  diaeeaea  whici 
BO  often  result  ftom  the  morbid  pn^ress  of  the  fiiDclaon. 

(Bell  on  the  Anaiomy,  PkytioU^,  amd  £>uease*  ^  tl^ 
Teeth;  Ashbumer  on  Dentition,  tmd  torn*  eo-imeidtnl  du 
orderti  Meckel,  Man.dAnat.;  Serres,  Nem^  Thhni 
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DBNTmON.  ANORMAL.    DimCULX  DIS- 
EASES OF.   (piffictdt  Teething.')   Every  in&nt,  at  the 
period  of  birth,  is  imperfectly  oi^anized.    There  is  no 
struetnre  and  Bcucely  any  tissue  of  its  body  which  has 
attained  ita  due  consutence  and  firmness.   Several  of  the 
most  important  organs  are  entirely  rudimentary,  and  there 
is  nut  one  that  is  perfect  either  in  structure  or  function. 
Development  is  the  great  process  unceasingly  carried  on  at 
every  point  of  the  system.   The  capillary  arteries,  the  im- 
mediate agents  by  vhich  this  process  is  effected,  are  the 
masons  and  architects  by  which  the  various  structures  are 
built  up ;  the  modellers,  by  which  the  due  form  and  the 
relative  bulk  of  the  diflbnnt  oi^ans  are  oommiuiieated  and 
prcser\-ed,  are  the  abaorbent  vessels ;  and  the  regulators  and 
controllers  of  these  unnts,  and  of  every  other  power  con- 
cerned in  carrying  on  Uie  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth, 
are  the  nerves,  and  the  ^reat  central  masses  in  connexion 
with  the  nerves,  the  spmal  cord  and  brain.    Hence  the 
san^iferous  system  in  all  the-varied  states  in  which  it  is 
ministoring  to  the  function  of  secretion  is  in  incessant 
activity,  and  the  absorbent  and  nervous  systems  must  ne- 
cessarily be  in  a  proportionate  state  of  activity.   It  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  due  progression  of  the  formative  processes 
tliat  there  he  maintained  a  perfect  balance  between  all  these 
varied  and  complex  actions :  a  failure  or  a  diminution  in 
the  action  of  one  system,  or  a  disproportionate  mergy  in 
the  action  of  eithw,  will  at  once  disturb  that  balance,  and 
produce  the  most  serious  evils  in  the  economy.   At  the  age 
of  infancy  such  a  ditturbance  the  more  readily  occurs,  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  every  portion  of  the 
ort^nism,  no  part  having  yet  acquired  the  firmness  of  ma- 
turity, nor  the  power  of  resistance  which  belong  to  mature 
and  perfect  structures. 

Among  the  organs  the  first  to  be  developed  after  birth 
are  the  teeth,  ana  the  jaws  which  are  to  contain  the  teeth. 
These  organs  are  agents  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  a  priman  and  essential  function,  that  of 
nutrition.  Before  birth  there  are  no  teeth,  the  nutrition  of 
the  foetus  being  carried  on  by  nutritive  matter  derived  from 
the  mother.  For  a  considerable  period  after  birth  there 
are  no  teeth,  the  nutritive  matter  by  which  the  in&nt  is  to 
be  nourished  being  still  formed  for  it  by  the  mother.  But 
the  infbnt  is  ultimately  to  acquire  an  existence  wholly  in- 
lependcnt  of  the  mother,  and  from  the  moment  of  its  birth, 
nay,  long  before  the  period  of  birth,  processes  of  preparation 
ire  going  on  in  its  system  which  have  for  their  olgeet  the 
rormation  of  an  apparatus  destined  to  enable  it  to  prepare 
ind  digest  food  independently  of  its  parent 

This  apparatus,  from  its  most  rudimentary  state,  pos- 
sesses a  highly  or^inized  and  delicate  structure;  and  it 
B  placed  in  a  position  in  which  its  progressive  develop* 
nent  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  which  at  first 
I'iew  would  appear  insurmountable.  A  bony  structure  has 
o  be  formed  and  to  make  its  way  through  the  dense  sub- 
itance  of  the  gums;  at  the  same  time  ue  jaws  have  to 
tttain  a  bulk  fftted  to  receive  these  structures  irtien  duly 
irepared  and  evolved.  The  too  has^  erolntion  of  the 
eeth,  or  the  too  tardy  growth  of  the  jaws,  produces  grievous 
ivils  in  the  system,  by  the  disturbance  of  that  balance 
vhich  has  been  already  stated  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
irderly  and  safe  progress  of  the  developmental  actions. 

Supposing  the  formation  of  the  teetn  in  the  jaws  to  have 
iroceeded  quite  naturally  up  to  the  time  proper  for  their 
^volution,  at  that  period  they  are  included  in  a  firm  mem- 
iranous  envelope,  and  are  covered  by  the  thick  and  dense 
;um.  When  tne  process  of  dentition  proceeds  in  a  natural 
nanner,  the  membrane  and  the  gum  are  absorbed  in  order 
o  make  way  for  the  passage  of  the  teeth.  This  absorption 
3  accomplished  by  a  stimulus  communicated  to  the  ab- 
orbent  vessels,  either  by  the  niwe  presence  of  the  tooth 
rithout  direct  pressure,  or  by  a  moderate  and  gradual 
iressure  produced  by  the  advaninng  tooth. 

This  process,  even  when  accompuahed  in  a  perfectly  na- 
orai  manner,  is  almost  always  attended  with  some  degree 
f  local  inflammation.  The  gum  itself  is  manifestly  rcnl 
nd  swollen,  and  is  apparently  painful  and  itching,  indi- 
ated  as  well  by  the  obvious  occasional  uneasiness  of  the 
ifant,  as  by  the  constant  desire  it  evinces  to  press  a^^nst 
ho  gum  everything  it  can  lay  hold  of.  The  irritation  of 
be  gum  extends  to  the  salivary  apparatus  pla^  in  tho 
louth  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  is  proved  by  the  inereasod 
low  of  sali*^  which  is  commonly  more  or  less  altered  in 
tiality,  as  well  as  icoieased  in  quantity,  being  thicker  and 


more  tenacioas  than  the  natural  secretion.  Then  mnp- 
toms  of  local  irritation  are  usually  aooompanied  by  a  B%ht 
degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  the  skin  being  com- 
monly hotter  and  dryer,  the  fbce  occasionally  flushed,  the 
bowels  more  relaxed,  and  the  infknt  itself  more  restless  and 
fretful  than  natural.  The  irritation  of  the  gum  when  re- 
stricted within  a  moderate  limit  seems  to  be  the  neoessai^ 
consequence  of  the  developmental  process  that  is  going  oil 
The  efect  of  the  local  iAitation,  namely,  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  salivary  apparatus,  occasioning  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva,  and  that  of  the  constitutional  disturbance,  namely, 
a  determination  of  blood  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  occasioning  diarrhosa,  appear  to  he  renwdial 
rather  tluui  morbid, — to  be  evacnatKms  established  by 
nature  for  the  nnrpose  of  relieving  over-distended  vwaeU 
and  overexeitea  nerves. 

When  the  inftnt  is  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  and  when 
the  process  of  dentition  proceeds  in  a  natural  manner,  the 
local  and  constitutional  evils  attending  the  evolution  of 
teeth  amount  to  no  more  than  have  now  been  described ; 
but  when  the  infant  is  in  a  state  eitiber  of  congenital  <» 
acquired  disease,  or  when  the  natural  course  of  the  process 
of  dentition  is  disturbed,  evils  result  always  serious  and 
ol^en  fttaL 

Suppose  that  the  formative  proceeds  fkster  than  the  ab- 
sorbing process ;  that  the  teeth  grow  with  a  rapidity  with 
which  the  action  of  the  absorbents  is  not  commensurate, 
the  necessary  consequenceB  are,  that  the  tootfa  is  ftrced 
against  the*  gum,  that  the  investing  membrane  is  com- 
pressed between  them,  and  that  this  pressure  is  communi- 
cated to  the  delicate  and  soft  pulpon  which  the  organization 
of  the  tooth  is  still  proceeding.  The  effects  of  the  irritation 
thence  induced  will  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure, 
the  sensibility,  and  irritability  of  the  individual,  and  the  pre- 
disposition of  its  natural  or  acquired  constitution  to  disfnse. 
In  some  it  may  produce  only  a  slight  a^pravation  of  the 
local  and  constitutional  ailments  already  described;  in 
others  it  may  produce  every  form  of  disease  to  which  infancy 
is  subject,  attended  with  every  svmptom  s^tpertaioing  to 
such  diseases. 

In  the  infiuit,  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
alimentary  canal,  from  its  eommeucement  in  the  mouth 
to  its  very  tMinination,  is  highly  sensitive  and  iiritsble ; 
the  membrane  which  coven  the  external  snr&ce  of  the 
body,  the  skin,  which  possesses  essentially  the  same  struc- 
ture as  the  internal  lining  membrane,  and  between  which 
there  is  the  most  intimate  sjrmpathy,  is  alike  sensitive  and 
irritable ;  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  air-pas- 
sages, and  which  forms  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs,  is 
scarcely  less  sensitive  and  irritable.  Morbid  irritation 
excited  in  anv  of  these  extended  and  most  important  8ur> 
fkces  is  readily  propagated  to  the  great  nervous  centres,  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain,  in  which  are  induced,  often  WKb  ex- 
treme rapidity,  some  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  to 
which  the  human  body  is  subject;  and  from  diseases 
established  in  the  spinal  ewd  ana  brain  disease  is  leAected 
back  upon  the  muaelea.  Thns  the  most  pnunioent  diieaaei 
produced  by  ancurmid  (ine^idar)  dentition  have  tfa^  seat 
in  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  all  the  ornni  which 
form  a  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus;  in  the  external 
skin,  in  the  air-passages  and  lungs,  in  the  ipinid  eord  and 
brain,  and  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

The  irritation  attendant  on  anormal  dentition  commences 
in  a  portion  of  the  mucous  sur&ce  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, and  from  its  source  in  the  mouth  it  is  readily  pro- 
pagated to  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver,  ^oducing  in 
the  stomach  pun,  nausea,  vomiting,  flatnlenee,  acid  eruc- 
tations, &o. ;  u>  the  intestines,  griping  pain,  flatidence,  diar- 
rhoea ;  in  the  liver,  disordered  secretion  of  bile,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  thn  Aocal  evacuations  aire  greatly  altered 
in  quanti^  and  quality,  being  at  one  time  too  tcan^,  and  at 
another  time  too  eopuni%  sometimeB  h^  or  clay^oured, 
and  at  other  times  dark-Rreen,  aplnaoh-likeb  and  preter- 
naturally  fiEtid,  mixed  with  lai^  quantitiea  of  unhealthv 
viscid  mucus.  There  is  also  a  great  proneness  to  diseased 
action  of  the  pancreas,  owing  to  its  intimate  oonnexion 
with  tho  salivary  apparatus ;  and  tiiere  is  reason  to  believe 
that  several  states  en  diarrhtna,  so  common  at  the  period  of 
dentition,  are  dependent  on  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  The  urine  at  the  same  time  is  often  scanty 
and  turbid,  and  there  is  a  purulent  distdwge  tnm  the 
urethra,  attended  with  difBeiu^  and  exBmeiBtmg  pata  iti 
passing  the  water.  ^  ' 
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The  ezt«nial  skin  aympathizing  with  the  irritation  set  up 
in  the  internal  macous  surface,  u  oongtantly  affected  with 
•ruptionB  of  various  names  and  natures,  sometimes  attack- 
ing the  scalp,  sometimes  sunounding  the  lips  and  extending 
vnr  the  ftce,  and  at  other  times  oovering  ihe  vhole  body. 

The  irritation  is  propagated  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  &uoes  to  that  of  the  air  passages  kdA 
air  vasides,  inducing  hurried,  difficult,  and  paiubl  re- 
spiration, frequent  cough,  and  all  Hie  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  ending  frequently  in  the  development 
of  tuberdes  &nd  the  production  of  other  organic  and  fatal 
diseases  of  ihe  lungs. 

There  is  the  closest  possible  connexion  between  the  skin, 
the  digestive  sur&ce,  the  respiratoir  sur&ce.  and  the  great 
nervous  centres,  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  Any  irritation 
excited  in  the  former  is  readily  propagated  to  the  latter. 
There  is  a  direct  route  by  which  the  mtercourse  is  esta- 
blished. The  nerves  proceeding  from  all  these  sur&ces  take 
a  direct  course  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  where  they 
communicate  the  irritation  which  they  receive,  and  excite, 
among  other  diseases,  more  especially  that  which  consti- 
tutM  hydrooqlulus  aeutu^  car  water  in  the  head.  Tliii  di»< 
ease,  among  the  moat  flarmidable  to  which  in&noy  is  aub- 
ject,  and  the  most  common  cause  of  which  is  anormal  denti- 
tion, it  ]^noaded  by  the  start  in  sleep,  tUe  slight  chUl,  hardly 
amounting  to  i  the  flushed  face ;  the  sudden,  darting, 
transient  pain  m  Oie  heed ;  the  unusual  drowsiness ;  and 
then  come  the  sudden  start  from  that  deep  sleep,  with  a 
loud  scream ;  the  injected  eye,  the  dilated  pupil,  foUowed 
by  the  constant  rolling  of  the  head  upon  tne  pillow,  the 
loss  of  sight,  and  the  prt^ressively  increasing  insensibility, 
and  coma.  The  irritation  thus  produced  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain  is  quickly  reflected  back  upon  those  muscles  the 
action  of  which  depends  upon  an  influence  derived  from 
dwie  neat  nervous  oentrea— the  mn  soles  of  volition,  which 
are  ailmtted  with  twitehings,  spasms.  convulsionB,  some* 
timea  pustng  into  diorea,  epOeiisT,  catalepsy,  and  tetanus. 

When  the  aonte  aymptoms  induced  vy  '"*'*™"'«t*?n  of 
the  brain,  followed  by  effUsion,  pass  away  vitiunt  imme- 
diately deatrojing  life,  it  is  often  only  to  lean  a  state  of 
permanent  idiotcy  tu  worse  than  death. 

Besides  all  these  evils  produced  by  anormal  dentitioii, 
there  is  one  specific  disease  that  results  from  it  of  a  no«t 
formidable  nature,  and  often  fataL  "Hiis  action  may  be 
termed  ttie  disease  of  development;  it  is  commonly  called 
in&ntile  remittent  fever.  Tne  accession  of  this  disease  is 
denoted  bv  languor,  lassitude,  chilliness,  shivering,  suc- 
ceeded by  neat  of  skin,  ^rspiration,  and  acoelerateif  pulse. 
The  little  patient  is  spiritless,  discontented,  and  frelful. 
Yawnu^  wghing,  marked  increase  of  irritabiU^,  nnusual 
mutabil%  of  temper,  loss  of  apptfiUe,  pwhap*  utemating 
with  importunate  desire  fat  firao,  whiw  whom  given  often 
cannot  be  eaten,  aome  peouliari^  of  xespiratkm.  and  at 
last  impatienea  of  light  and  *o«n|L  UMxnnpany  or  quickly 
fbUow  a  distinct  febrile  attack.  Ilia  ftverish  symptoms 
disappear  or  remit  soon  to  recur  or  exacerbate ;  and  these 
remissions  and  exacerbations  are  characteristio  marks  of  the 
disease.  The  colour  ctf  health  is  gone,  and  the  colour  often 
chaises.  A  flush  of  the  oountenance,  preceding  ^ht 
rigor  and  paleness  of  face,  is  suooeeded  by  slight  headache. 
There  iy  a  remarkable  desire  to  pick,  principally  the  nose, 
sometimes  the  tips  and  flngws.  often  other  olgectg;  fre- 
qnently  the  breatn  is  offensive,  and  oough,  headache^  and 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels  an  present,  with  more  or  less  of 
sieknesB,  &intnesi^  oghin^  starting,  more  particularly  in 
sleep,  moaning  in  sleep,  grating  the  teeth,  sleeping  with 
the  eyes  half  open,  and  a  relaud  or  on  die  contrary  an 
exceedingly  constipated  state  of  the  bowels.  Occasionally 
the  pupils  auddenly  dilate^  perhaps  only  one  pupil,  and  then 
as  Buda«n^  eont^ct  <  Pttspiration  is  a  part  of  fever,  and 
this  is  sometimes  observed  night  after  Q^nt  succeeding  to 
no  very  remarkable  heat  of  skin,  hut  to  a  great  drowsiness, 
which  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  exaoerbation,  thou^  the  ac- 
celerated pulse  of  fever  may  be  wanting.  The  moaning 
picking,  or  starting,  with  any  of  these  conditions,  consti- 
tutes part  and  puoel  of  this  disc»der.  Sometimes  the 
ailment  is  sUght  m  degroe,  ae  it  may  assume  an  acute  ferm 
with  all  the  flie,an4  ftnggr  of  a  hot  fever.  Sometimes  it  is 
tyflund  in  it*  type.  Whatever  character  may  be  assumed 
by  thia  diaorder,  it  iaeoinoidentwiUi  an  irr^ular  course  of 
the  derehymeatof  sameoigaQof  the  body;  andcwnmonly 
the  irr^ulai'  development  is  in  the  nntoient  <agMks,  «ad  of 
Ibeienuet  oommonly  the  teeth  and  jawi,' 


Fatal  disease  may  arise  from  anormal  dentitioo  kn^ 
before  the  usual  period  of  cutting  the  teeth.  A  turgid 
condition  of  the  vessels  about  the  soft  and  delicate  pulp, 
and  in  the  membrane  that  envelops  the  whcio  rudimeDtai; 
tooth,  may  compress  the  dnital  and  cren  the  maxitlarr 
nerves ;  and  pressure  on  these  nervont  tendrils  may.  under 
certain  conditions,  be  tantamount  to  inwure  applied  di- 
rectly to  certain  parts  of  the  Inain;  benoe  irregularity  in 
the  course  of  growth,  at  the  earlier  poiod  <tf  teethii^  nuy 

Sroduce  a  sidicient  degree  of  {ffessure  to  excite  a  hi%t 
egree  of  irritation  in  the  brain,  produeiiig:  even  frtal  ctui- 
vulsions.  Many  striking  cases  of  thia  kind  are  on  record, 
of  which  the  following  orief  history  wmj  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. A  fine  healthy-looking  child,  of  a  strong  healtbr 
mother,  died,  at  tliirteen  weeks  of  age,  of  a  convulsive  fiL 
The  cause  of  death  was  ascertained,  at  the  earnest  wish  ot 
the  mother,  hj  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  aftcf  '. 
death.  The  mtemal  organs,  fer  the  most  part,  were 
healthy;  the  stomach  contained  only  a  tittle  milk;  the 
mucous  surfiuMs  of  the  intestines  were  free  from  disease ; 
the  contents  ot  the  thorax  were  healthy.  In  the  head  tfav 
membranes  that  envelop  the  brain,  and  more  especially  the  i 
pia  mater,  were  more  tinged  with  blood  than  natural,  but 
the  brain  itself  was  healthy.  The  jaws  were  carefully  ex- 
amined. *  The  eapsides  of  the  incisor  teeth  were  large  and 
very  vascular,  much  more  advanced  than  usumL  \Vith  i 
lancet,  the  cartilaginous  rim  of  the  lower  jaw  was  attempted 
to  be  removed,  with  a  view  of  exposing  the  capsules  of  the 
molar  teeth ;  but  these  were  so  unusually  distended  with  . 
fluid,  that  the  instrument  cut  into  them  and  let  it  out 
This  was  an  example  of  development  proceeding  too  hastily 

It  ia  common  for  the  symptoms  of  irritation  which  attend 
on  tbe  evolution  of  the  teetn  to  appear  about  the  third  o 
fourth  month ;  they  usually  precede  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth  by  several  weeks,  ara  tiiey  Qccaaionally  aubaide  and 
then  re-twpear  a  short  time  hefere  the  tooth  makes  its  way 
through  the  gum. 

Disease  arising  f^om  anormal  dentition  ia  not  confined 
to  the  period  of  in&ncy.  In  children  of  irritable  coistitu- 
tioiis  in  whom  the  maxills  are  imperfectly  devdi^ied.  \be 
irruption  of  the  second  or  permanent  teeth  ia  toniffimfa 
attwded  with  serious  and  even  fetal  disorders.  Nay,  even 
the  period  of  adolescence  is  by  no  means  free  from  severe 
diseases  produced  by  this  same  cause :  fer  in  consequenoe  I 
of  the  devdopment  of  some  of  the  teeth  having  been  pre* 
tematurally  delayed,  or  in  consequence  of  an  impeifect 
development  of  the  jaws,  at  the  period  when  the  deutei 
sapientis  are  about  to  appear,  delicate,  nervous,  and  irritable 
subjects  are  not  unfrequently  affected  with  swelling  of  tbe 
parotid  and  submaxillar  gihnd^  painful  and  sometime 
periodical  affections  of  tne  ear  andfeee,  sti^t  or  recurric; 
ophthalmia,  urr^ular  oonvulaioiu,  ^epqr,  and  cbaret: 
which  affections  nave  disappeared  at  once  upon  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  teeth  or  the  removal  of  the  local  irritatioa. 

Ammals  are  not  afflicted  with  these  or  any  analogmu 
evils  from  the  evolution  of  thnr  teeth,  and  they  are  pro- 
duced in  the  human  species  altogether  by  Uie  unnatunl 
circumstances  in  which  the  in&nt  is  placed  in  the  pr^ec: 
artificial  state  of  society.  The  chief  causes  of  these  grieroiia 
evils  ar^— 1.  Food,  unnatural  in  quality  and  too  great  a. 
quantity.  It  is  seldom  that  an  infant  lives  solely  upon 
natural  food  (human  milk)  during  the  early  months  of 
existence.  If  it  t^e  other  food,  that  food  is  either  d^caoi 
or  it  is  not  If  it  be  not  digested  numenwa  ailments  ut 
jsoduced;  if  it  be  difssted  the  system  is  too  highly  noa- 
rished,  and  heoomea  too  AiU  ct  ViooA,  from  which  it  is  eaft 
to  see  that  any  one  or  any  number  of  the  -'n-napTti  wh^ 
have  been  descnbed  may  result  2.  The  laactiise  too  eoc- 
mou  in  thia  country  of  keeping  the  heads  of  in&nts  asc 
young  children  very  warm  by  clothing,  by  their  weatiif 
flannel  caps,  and  by  having  thor  heads  afanoec  eonstuith 
wrapped  in  a  warm  woollen  ahawL  from  the  dread  of  thr  j 
catcmng  oold.  The  naturally  great  determination  of  bku^ 
to  the  head  is  too  much  fevoured  by  this  pnctioe,  iriu-i 
DOKiperates  more  powerfully  thut  may  at  ftnt  view  be 
parent  with  (he  other  circumstanoea  that  oonapitw  to  f  r.* 
duoe  disordered  dentitioiL  3-  Tbe  amflnemeot  of  ic&s!' 
in  close  and  heated  apartments,  in  the  impure  air  of  Urp 
towns  and  cities  without  exercise.  Such  childrui  in  wikx 
all  the  evils  of  dentUion  are  most  frequently  produced  z 
the  sewewit  fbrms,  are  derived  <lt  tbe  natuml  atimLl' 
aKirdcd  to  the  nriad  ^ooessea  of  growdi  h^  pne  air  ai* 
aotiveoMKiie.  C  r^nin]o 
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The  treatmoit  of  dw  wioiu  ud  ftmnidable  diuBMS 
produead     anormd  dontitioii  efts  never  be  jndicioiuly 
oooducted  wttbout  a  constant  reference  to  the  causes  on 
which  they  depend.   Without  a  proper  reflation  of  the 
diet,  clotlung,  air,  exercise,  and  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
nothing  can  be  effectually  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  most  ibrmidable  of  these  evQs.   When  the^  are 
actually  present  no  remedy  can  be  other  than  palliative 
which  do«s  not  aim  at  two  things ;  first,  the  entire  correc- 
tion of  every  thing  ascertained  to  be  foulty  in  the  diet, 
clothing,  &C.  &c. ;  leeondlv,  the  removal  of  uressure  upon 
the  nerves,  produced  by  tne  advancing  ana  unltberated 
tooth,  vrhidi  occasions  all  the  misehiet   'As  sooa  there- 
ibre  as  any  o^  the  affsctiona  now  desoribed,  or  any  others 
which  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  ariie  from  this  cause, 
make  their  mtewauee^  tm  guns  iliould  be  eareAilly  exa- 
mined, ai^  wbenvcr  there  is  may  unusual  redness  or 
turgescence,  and  especially  if  it  occur  over  the  mrt  where 
the  next  tooth  is  expected  to  appear,  the  including  parts 
should  he  fkeely  and  efbctually  divided.   It  is-  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  incision  should  merely  pass  through  the 
gum,  the  lancet  must  be  oarried  down  to  the  risuig  tooth 
itself,  and  only  stopt  when  the  resistance  of  its  point  is  felt 
against  the  e^e  or  the  instrument  The  form  of  the  gum- 
lancet  should  be  broad  and  somewhat  rounded,  and  its 
edge  extremely  sharp.  The  only  precaution  necessary  in 
its  use  is  so  to  direct  it  in  mAlung  the  incision  that  the 
cord  of  oonnexioa  between  the  temporary  and  permanent 
tooth  shall  be  caxefliUy  avoided,  whioh  is  readily  insured  by 
directing  Ute  edge  nther  towuds  the  outer  part  of  the 
gum. 

'The  prqudioes  of  former  times  against  this  simple  and 
most  efficacious  operation  are  fkst  yielding  to  the  frequent 
svidence  of  its  barmlessnesB  and  utility.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  most  prejudioed  to  witness  the  efifocts  which  con- 
tinually result  from  it  withont  becoming  a  convert  to  its 
use.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  imminent  danger,  when 
death  has  almost  been  anticipated  as  the  only  relieif  from 
iievere  and  hopeless  suffering,  this  simple  and  trifling  opera- 
tion has,  in  innumerable  instances,  restored  the  Uttle  suf- 
ferers to  their  fueata  in  a  state  of  ease  and  safe^,  and  in 
>o  short  a  spue  <^  time  as  would  loaroely  have  appesnd 
audible.' 

There  are  few  eases  in  the  management  of  disease  which 

require  more  prompt  deoision  in  the  application  <^  remedies 
>r  more  judicious  seleetiui  of  reinediuuents  than  some  of 
.he  mnpatfaetie  affootions  which  have  been  now  adverted 
».  Life  will  often  depend  on  the  choice  ot  the  nmed^ 
vhich  is  made,  and  the  cautious  boldness  with  whieh  it  u 
idministered.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  pursue  the  discus- 
ion  of  this  subject  further  than  merely  to  add  that  the 
lowels  should  be  constantly  kept  in  a  somewhat  loose  state ; 
hat  if  a  slight  degree  of  duurhosa  be  naturally  established, 
lothing  wlutever  should  be  done  to  check  it;  that  even 
vhen  the  pui^ing  becomes  considerable,  it  should  be  only 
noderated,  not  stopped ;  and  that  the  most  extreme 
aution  should  be  exercised  in  meddling  with  any  eruptions 
ipoD  the  skin.  (Bell  on  the  Teeth;  Dr.  Ashbumer  on 
OeatiUm;  Dr.  John  Clarke's  CommMUtrw  on  the  Du- 
mee  (fChUdren;  and  Copland's  DicHonaiy  <^  Praciical 
Hediane  in  loe.) 

DEODAND  (Deo  dandum,  given  to  God).  By  deodand 
3  understood  whatever  personal  chattel  oocasions  the  death 
if  a  man  without  the  de&ult  of  another,  and  also  the  in- 
trumentwith  wMoh  murder  is  committed.  In  EI^[land 
Bodanda  are  forfeited  to  the  king,  to  be  applied  to,  pious 
Lses  and  distributed  in  alms  by  his  hi^h  almoner;  but 
lie  crown  most  frequently  granted  the  right  to  deo^uids, 
rithin  certain  limits,  either  to  indivufaials  for  an  estate  of 
iheritance  or  as  annexed  to  lands,  in  Tirtue  which 
rants  they  are  now  claimed. 

Blackstone  supposes  '  that  the  custom  was  originally  de- 
igned in  the  blmd  days  of  popery  as  an  expiation  for  the 
3u)s  of  such  as  were  snatched  away  by  sudden  death,  and 
tr  that  purpose  oug^t  properly  to  have  been  given  to  hoky 
huFch,  m  tna  same  manner  as  the  appanH  St  a  stranger 
rho  was  fbund  dead  was  applied  to  purohaae  masses  tax 
is  soul.*  But  it  is  ]>erhaps  more  reasonable  to  imagine 
tiiit  it  was  a  civil  institution  intended  to  produee  care  and 
aution  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  cattle  and  goodt  and 
hftt  the  subsequent  appUeation  of  the  things  forfeited  has 
— n  mirtafcen  tor  the  wigia  flf  the  law  itswt  Thaonstom 
m»  also  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  (B»od.  ni  S8.)  In 


England  it  has  nrevailed  from  the  earliest  period,  and  dun 
is  no  trace  of  the  deodands  having  been  applied  to  pious 
uses.  The  custom  is  thus  mentioned  by  Braetoi.  one  of  ths 
earliest  writers  on  English  law,  who  lived  in  the  rrign  of 
Henry  III.  '  Omnia  mm  movent  ad  mortem  snnt  deo- 
dandfe.'  whioh  is  Englished  In  the '  Tetmes  de  la  Ley/ 

Whrt  MM  ts  dMtb,  or  UH'A  ted. 
!■  dMdw4  ud  brWtid. 

A  diffbrent  rule  prevails  when  the  thing  occasioning  ae 
ddental  death  is  at  rest,  and  is  oomposea  of  several  parts, 
and  when  it  is  in  motion.  For  instance,  if  a  man,  in  climb- 
ing un  the  wheel  <^a  cart,  ftlls  and  is  killed,  the  wheel  only 
is  ftirAited;  but  if  the  cart  is  driven  against  the  man,and 
the  wheel  goes  over  and  kills  him,  not  onfy  the  wheel  but 
the  cart  and  its  loading  are  forfeited.  In  cases  <tf  homicide, 
the  instrament'of  death  is  forfSedted,  even  if  it  belongs  to 
an  innocent  party,  for  which  reason,  in  all  indictments  for 
homicide,  a  value  is  placed  on  the  weapon  used  in  killing, 
that  the  king  or  his  grantee  may  claim  the  deodand,  for  it 
is  no  deodand  unless  it  be  presented  by  a  jurv  of  twelve 
men.  In  modem  times  juries  have  taken  upon  themselves 
to  mitigate  these  forfeitures,  and  it  is  common  fbr  the 
coroners  juries  to  award  a  given  amount  as  a  deodanc^  less 
than  the  value  of  the  chattel ;  and  though  it  is  said  that 
this  finding  is  hardly  warrantable  by  law,  yet  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  has  usually  reAised  to  interfere  on  be- 
half ftf  the  lord  of  the  ftanchise  to  sssist  so  inequitable  a 
cl^im. 

DEOGHint,  a  district  in  ths  ptovinoe  of  Otrndwaaa, 
forming  part  of  the  dominions  tt  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore.  and 
lying  prmcipally  between  SO*  and  21"  North  latitude.  It 
is  separated  into  two  divisions,  desisnated  Oeoghur  above 
the  Ghauts  and  Deoghur  below  the  Ghauts.  Ttie  division 
above  the  Ghauts  is  an  elevated  tract  of  country  having 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  to  the  north,  and  the  plains  (U 
Nagpore  to  the  south.  Its  surfoce  is  undulating,  hills  and 
dales  occurring  in  regular  succession ;  the  general  direction 
of  the  hills  is  east  and  west.  The  division  Mlow  the  Ghauts 
lies  to  the  south ;  it  is  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  hills 
branching  off  ftnm  the  Yindhyan  chain.  In  other  parts, 
situated  between  the  Wurda  and  the  Wyne  Gunga,  the 
country  is  open  and  undulating,  and  wateced  1^  numoous 
streams. 

In  the  time  of  Anreiuiiebe,  this  country  was  m  a  very 
wild  and  unsettled  conmtion;  the  Rajab  was  little  more 
than  the  nominal  head  of  numerous  pet^  chieft,  and  was 
tributary  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  Shortly  after  ^at  time, 
theBhoonsla  fomily  obtained  the  chief  power  in  this  part  of 
India,  and  Deoehur  became  the  central  part  of  their  domi- 
nions. The  titte  of  rajah,  with  a  small  par*  of  the  revenue, 
was  still  allowed  to  the  Ooond  princes,  and  the  show  of 
soverei^ty,  but  without  eny  of  its  power,  is  still  given  to 
the  ancient  royal  fomily.  The  number  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  upper  division  vras  1241  in  the  year  1824,  and 
in  the  lower  division  2075  In  182A;  the  population  of  the 
two  divisions  was  in  these  years  145,SS3  and  572,972  re- 
spectively, and  the  revenue  amounted  to  19.04,828  rupees, 
or  190,4832. 

Deoghur,  the  capital,  is  in  21*  43'  North  lat.  and  78*  Sa' 
East  long.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  consequence, 
but  has  long  foUen  into  decay. 

DEOGHUR  or  BAIDYANATH,  a  place  of  great  sanc- 
tity in  the  district  of  Birbhoom  in  the  north-western  extre- 
mity of  Bengal,  in  24°  32'  North  latitude  and  86°  40'  East 
longitude.  At  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  the  roads 
leading  to  this  place  are  covered  with  pilgrims  of  all  ages, 
both  male  and  female,  each  bearing  a  basket,  containing 
the  pilgrim's  baggage  and  several  small  bottles  filled  with 
the  waters  of  the  (Sanges,  intended  to  be  poured  over  the 
principal  idol  of  the  temple  which  they  are  about  to  visit. 
Some  of  the  pilgrims  take  with  them  a  larger  stock  of  the 
sacred  water  than  they  require  to  satisfy  their  own  devo- 
tional feelings ;  this  surplus  is  made  a  sulgect  of  traffic  with 
those  who,  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  hot 
been  able  to  provide  themselves  with  wattt  from  either  of 
tbePrayagas.  The  government  imposes  a  small  tax  on  ea(^ 
pilgrim,  the  exacting  of  whidi  is  justifled,  on  the  sround  of 
its  grati^ing  the  natives,  as  an  evidence  of  tideranon  on  the 
part  of  their  foreign  rukn. 
(Report  qf  Committee  qf  Commnt  oH  Affbm  tflniU, 


1833.) 
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PBPARCIEnX.  ANTOINE  :often  vhtten,  but  eiro- 
neoiuly,  De  Paicieux),  an  able  mBthematician,  was  born  in 
17U3attiievilIageof  Cessoux  nearNiimeft.  Hisfttherwas 
•n  hnmble  peasant,  and  unable  to  afford  him  the  least  edu- 
oation ;  but  the  display  of  hia  precocious  talents  induced  an 
opulent  gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood  to  place  him  in 
the  CoUwe  of  Lyons,  where  his  prepress  in  bis  studies  was 
rapid  ana  striking,  espedally  in  ute  mathematical  branches 
of  science.  After  finishing  his  course  in  this  institution,  he 
repaired  to  ^uis,  without  money  and  without  friends;  but 
he  turned  his  talents  to  account  by  drawing  sun-dials, 
and  engaging  in  other  employment  of  this  kind,  by  which 
he  was  able  to  obtain  a  subsisteoce.  His  accuracy  in  these 
drawings  being  remarkable,  be  at  length  acquired  an  at- 
tachment to  tlie  pursuit,  and  obtained  amule  employment 
to  secure  him  a  comfortable  livelihood.  He  afterwards  ap- 
peara  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  machiner|r ;  and  pro- 
oMj  his  talents  were  extenairely  employed  in  ctvil  en- 
gineering and  other  collateral  suqet^  He  died  Septem- 
oer  2nd,  1 768,  aged  6S. 

His  publications  were  as  follows : — 

1.  Tables  Astronomiques,  4to.  1740. 

2.  Trait£  de  Trigonometries  Rectiligne  et  SphjSrique, 
aveo  Traits  d«  Gnomonique  et  dea  Tables  de  Logarithmes, 
4to.  1741. 

3.  £ssai  sur  lea  Ptnbabititis  de  la  Duite  de  la  Vie  Hu- 
maine,  4to.  1746. 

4.  R^ponse  aux  Objections  centre  I'Bsiai  (the  last  work), 
4to.  1746. 

5.  Additions  ^  I'Essai.  &c.  4to.  1760. 

6.  M^moires  sur  la  FoesibUite  et  la  Facility  d'amener 
anprte  d*Estrapade  k  Paris  les  eaux  de  la  miin  d'lvatttb 
4to.  1763. 

Besides  tlwse  separate  works,  he  published  sixteen  me- 
moirs amongst  ^ose  of  the  ^is  Academy,  between  the 
years  1735  and  1768. 

D^parcieux  was  created  Royal  censor  and  member  of' 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Metz,  Lyons,  and 
MontpelUer. 

DEPARTMENT  (or  in  French  DEPARTEMENT),  a 
territorial  dirision  of  France,  introduced  by  the  States 
General  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Vfe 
shall  take  this  opportunity  to  give  some  account  of  the  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  France  as  they  esist  at  present. 

A  commune  is  the  smalleet  territorial  division  in  the 
preamt  system  of  France.  In  the  rural  districts  and  in 
the  smaller  towns  a  oMumune  may  be  considered  as  equi- 
valent in  area  and  population  to  our  ordinary  parishes,  or  to 
the  townships  into  vnich  our  more  extensive  parishes  are 
divided.  It  is  only  in  respect  of  area  and  papulation  that 
ve  compure  the  communes  of  France  with  our  own  parishes : 
the  two  divisions  were  made  for  different  purposes,  the 
narish  being  an  ecclesiastical  division,  whi^  existed  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England,  while  the  commune  was  for 
civil  or  military  purposes.  There  is  moreover  this  difference, 
that  while  our  larger  towns  and  cities  (especially  Uiose 
whose  extent  and  importance  are  of  an  antient  date,  such 
as  Norwich,  Exeter,  Bristol,  or  York)  consist  of  several 
varishes,  the  larger  towns  of  France,  with  the  exception  of 
Paris,  form  but  one  commune.  The  term  commune,  which 
ii  nearly  equivalent  to  corporation,  is  of  antient  date.  When 
Louis  VI.  (le  Gros)  sought  to  raise  from  the  towns  of  the 
royal  domain  a  bunher  militia  as  a  substitute  for  the 
troops  of  his  rebellious  and  disorderiy  vassals,  and  in 
order  to  form  an  alliance  between  the  crown  and  the  com- 
mons by  sheltering  the  latter  against  feudal  oppression,  he 
formed  the  freemen  inliabiting  the  towns  into  communautds 
(in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  communitates)  or  corpora- 
tions, gave  th«n  power  to  raise  troops  from  among  them- 
selves, and  conferred  upon  a  municipal  body,  constituted  for 
the  purpose,  an  authority  over  these  troo(»  similar  to  that 
wmcb  had  been  exercised  over  the  baronial  levies  by  the 
great  lords  themselves  and  by  their  subordinates,  the  counts, 
or  governors  <^  towns,  the  viscounts,  castellans,  &c.  These 
•re  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  municipal  corporations 
which  had  existed  in  France,  Under  the  Roman  oominion 
thwe  were  many;  but  during  the  distracted  reigns Uw 
hter  Of lovingian  princes,  these  corporations  had  mostly, 
if  not  entirely,  become  extinct  The  militia  of  the  towns 
was  designated  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  commum'a 
(communes),  communitates  parochiarum  (the  oommon- 
•Itia*  of  tht  puishM),  or  byincw  (tU  biTq}Mrs  or 


burgesses).   Wbeie  the  town  consisted  of  sevml  panshis  j 
the  troops  were  formed  into  smaller  bodies  aocoming  to  i 
their  parishes,  and  matched  into  the  field  in  thoae  divisiou. 
the  parochial  ole^  accompanying  their  lenpective  parish- 
ioners, not  to  join  in  the  conflict,  but  to  diseharge  their 
spiritual  duties  of  preaching  to  them,  oonfessine  them,  and  I 
administering  religious  rites  to  the  dyiug.    Some  com- 
munes consisted  of  a  number  of  small  towns  united  unda  i 
one  corporation  charter.   In  process  of  time  ihe  greater  i 
barons  followed  the  example  of  the  king,  in  order  to  be- 
come independent  of  their  vassals,  among  whom  the  like  j 
insubordination  existed  as  among  the  vassals  of  the 
king. 

The  municipal  ofScers  were  generally  des^^ted  Scabini 
or  Echevins,  and  the  principal  of  them  had  the  title  fit 
Huor  or  BSaire  (Mayor).  The  commufles  eqjoyed  many 
rights  and  exemptions ;  they  fintified  their  respeotne  towns, 
and  were,  in  foet,  so  many  municipal  repuUios  scftttoed 
over  the  kingdom,  constituting  the  most  substantia]  bul- 
wark both  of  the  public  liberty  and  the  ri^ts  of  the  crown  I 
•gainst  the  encroachments  of  the  nobility.  As  twwever 
the  regal  power  gained  strength,  lite  influence  and  im- 
portance of  the  communes  dedined.  Their  militia  came 
into  disuse  when  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Valow  b^an  to 
form  a  standing  army ;  and  upon  various  causes  or  pretests 
many  of  the  incorpomted  towns  lost  their  charters,  and  re- 
turned under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  feudal  lords.  Under 
the  present  system,  the  whole  of  France,  the  fwuntry  as  | 
well  as  the  towns,  is  divided  into  communes,  and  the  local  | 
administration  and  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  each 
are  placed  under  a  municipal  officer,  who  may  be  compaied 
perhaps  with  our  eonstable  or  headbnough,  out  who  bean 
the  same  title,  that  of  Haiie^  which  was  bniie  by  the  head 
of  the  antient  communes.  He  is  appointed  by  the  king,  ot 
the  prefoct  of  the  department,  and  is  assisted  by  •  eommn- 
nal  council,  the  members  of  irtiich  sre  chosen  by  the  eMS- 
munal  electors,  who  are  those  inhabitants  who  pay  moat  i 
direct  taxes,  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  to  the  wb^ 
population.  {Lot  tur  POrganiaatim  Mvnie^pale,  S 1  Man, 
1831.)  As  the  plan  in  France  has  been  to  assimilate  the  I 
divisions  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  we  believe  | 
that  the  communes  may  in  the  runl  districta  and  tbs 
smaller  towns  be  regarded  as  ecclesiastically  equivalent  lo 
our  parishes.  Each  has  its  church  and  Its  cuk  or  deigy- 
man.  Some  have  also  succursales  or  cha^b  of  aaae.  Tba 
larger  towns  have  several  churches. 

A  canton  a  a  division  consistiiu  of  ■vreral  cmmmunes. 
over  which  a  judicial  officer  entitlM  justice  de  paix  (insbes 
of  the  peace)  is  appointed.  These  ftmetionuiea  reecsve  * 
small  salarv ;  they  decide  civil  suits  if  the  amount  in  c^nes- 
tion  is  small :  and  all  suits  whatever  must  be  heard  by  one 
of  them  (in  order  that  he  may  if  possible  bring  the  partits 
to  an  agreement)  before  the  cause  is  carried  into  a  higher 
court  The  cantons  into  which  the  arrondissements  of  St 
Denis  and  Sceaux  (comprehending  the  metropt^tan  de- 
partment of  the  Seine^  beyond  the  limits  of  Paris;  are  di- 
vided, contain  from  six  to  thirteen  communes  each,  or  upon 
the  average  nearly  ten  each ;  but  the  cantons  wUch  an. 
forther  feim  the  capital  contain  a  greater  number:  the 
average  of  France  is  nearly  fifteen  commimea  to  a  canton. 

An  arrondissement  (cirde)  oompreheods  several  cautoiK, 
seven  on  the  average  of  France :  the  two  •rrondi—ementt 
of  Uie  department  of  the  Seine  above-mentioned  have  each 
four  cantons.  The  municipal  officm  of  the  amnidtMe- 
ments  win  be  noticed  presently. 

A  department  consists  of  several  arrondissements,  usuaUr 
four  or  five:  some  departments  have  only  three  arrondjase''- 
ments ;  others  have  as  many  as  six.  The  substance  of  tbe 
following  account  of  the  departmental  administratiim  n 
take  from  the  Dictiotmaire  Vhwertel  da  la  Avmee.  A'- 
though  it  immediately  cpplies  to  toe  einy  part  of  the  rem 
of  Bonaparte,  it  is  (in  the  leading  points  at  leastX  we  be- 
lieve, applicable  to  the  present  state  of  Flranoe.  There  an 
at  present  in  F^oe  «gh^-six  dqwrtments. 

At  the  head  of  each  oepartUMnt  is  an  offiow  entitkd 

tirtfet  (prefect),  wbo  has  alone  the  administratioD  of  iIk 
CKsal  government.  His  usual  residonos  is  at  the  defvut- 
mentu  capital ;  but  be  makm  every  yeara  cireiBt  of  isisptr- 
tion  through  his  department,  and  gives  an  account  ai  toe 
result  of  his  circuit  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  Msitral  r<^ 
vemment  at  Paris.  He  is  not  allowed  to  be  absent  trim 
his  department  without  the  permission  of  the  govenuiMB* 
which  be  obtains  thi^f|^|^|i<ei|^^gipj^ri«ir 
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luster  of  the  interior  or  home  leeretary).   He  is  auisted 
in  some  of  his  dutiee  by  a  eonaeil  ginmil  de  d^partement 
(gonral  departmental  council),  compoaed  of  uxteen,  twenty, 
ct  twanty-four  memhera.  from  diflbrent  parts  of  the  depart- 
ment, elected  by  the  aiBemblies  of  anrondittementa,  which 
consist  1^  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants,  in  the  pnporUon 
ofltolOOO.  This  council  aasemblei  annually  at  a  time  fixed 
t^ihegoremmentinominatesoneofite  members  president, 
and  another  secretary,  and  iHDceeds  to  its  business,  which 
must  not  occupy  a  session  <h  mote  than  fifteen  days.  The 
business  of  the  council  is  to  apportion  between  the  arron- 
dissements  the  direct  taxes  which  are  required  by  the  ge- 
neral government;  to  hear  and  determine  upon  appeals 
made  by  the  councils  of  arrondissements  against  this  assess- 
ment ;  to  levy,  within  certain  limits  fixed  by  law,  an  addi- 
tional tax,  destine'd,  lifce  our  county  rates,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  local  administration ;  to  audit  the  account 
yearly  rendered  by  the  prefect  of  the  expenditure  of  this 
Lctcal  revenue ;  and  to  express,  in  a  report  addressed  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  an  opinion  upon  the  condition  and 
wuits  of  the  d^artment  The  prefect  is  ftirther  assisted 
by  aconseil  de  prefecture  (prefectorisl  council),  consisting 
of  three,  four,  or  five  members,  which  decides  upon  indivi- 
dual appeals  for  an  entire  exemption  or  a  reduction  of  the 
direct  taxes ;  and  upon  questions  arising  from  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works,  whether  arising  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  contractors  as  to  the  particulars  of  tbe  con- 
tract, or  between  the  contractors  and  parties  who  complain 
of  injuries  sustained  at  their  hands,  and  upon  the  indemnitT 
due  to  individuals  whose  possessions  have  been  required 
for  carrying  on  public  worlu.  The  prefect  when  present  at 
the  sitting  of  this  oonndl  acts  as  chairman,  and  in  ease  of 
an  equsl  division  has  a  casting  vote. 

Tub  arrondisBements  are  under  the  administration  of  a 
sous-pr£fet  (stUhprefoctX  subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  to  wnom  he  addresses  a  memorial  on  anything 
of  importance  to  the  orrondissement,  assigning  the  reasons 
on  which  his  opinions  are  founded.  He  receives  and  settles 
the  accounts  of  the  maires  of  the  several  ctsnmunes.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  conseil  d'arrondissement  (council  of  the  arron- 
dissement),  consisting  of  eleven  members,  elected  by  the 
cantonal  assemblies,  consisting  of  the  hu^est  taxed  inha- 
bitants, in  the  proportion  of  1  to  100.  This  council,  like 
that  of  the  deputment,  meets  at  a  time  fixed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  has  a  session  limited  to  fifteen  days :  it  has 
a  president  and  secretary  appointed  and  from  itself:  its 
duties  are — to  apportion  between  the  several  towns  and  vil- 
lages the  direct  taxes  to  which  the  arrondissement  has  been 
assessed  by  the  departmental  council ;  to  nve  an  opinion, 
with  tho  reasons  subjoined*  upon  appeals  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages of^inst  the  proportions  levied  upon  them;  and  to 
audit  the  sub-prefect's  account  of  the  expenditure  of  that 
]>art  of  the  departmental  revenue  assignea  to  meet  the  ex- 
]>cnses  of  his  administration ;  and  to  make  a  report  to  the 
prefect  of  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  arrondissement 
•similar  to  that  which  the  departmental  cotmdl  addresses  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior. 

As  the  capital  of  the  department  is  also  the  chief  place  of 
an  arrondissement,  the,  prefect,  and  the  pre&ctorial  (not 
the  departmental)  council  disoharge  in  that  arrondissement 
the  duties  which  in  the  othw  arnmdissements  are  assigned 
to  their  respective  suh-piefeots  and  coun*^ 

The  departments  and  arrondisBements  are  electoral  divi- 
sions. The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  chosen 
for  the  departments,  not  for  single  towns,  however  im- 
portant or  populous ;  so  that  the  deputies  are  all,  according 
to  our  phrase,  county  members.  The  electors  of  each  de- 
partment are  divided  into  collies  electomux:  each  arron- 
dissement has  oneof  these,  and  each  electoral  college  elects 
one  deputy.  There  are  459  deputies  for  all  France,  and 
the  number  of  electors  is  about  200,000  in  all.  Some  de- 
partments have  only  between  300  and  400  electors,  and  re- 
turn two  deputies ;  that  of  the  Seine  reckons  above  1 5,000, 
and  returns  1 4  deputies.  Most  of  the  others  have  between 
one  nnd  two  thousand,  and  return  from  four  to  six  deputies 
each.  The  property  qualification  for  an  elector  is  the  an- 
nual payment  of  200  francs  of  dhect  taxes,  and  that  for  a 
deputy  500  f^ncs.  An  elector  must  be  above  25  years  of 
age.  and  a  deputy  above  30.  (Loi  relative  our  iSeetions. 
i9  Avril,  1831.)  The  elections  are  direct,  and  not  gra- 
duated, as  those  under  the  constitution  of  the  year  Tin.,  or 
of  the  present  Spanish  Cortes. 

Each anondinoQiept  ^aeourf  of ^iwtice, entitled fn-. 


bunsi  de  ^remi^e  instance,  whieh,  except  in  a  very  feti 
cases,  has  its  sittings  nt  the  capital  of  the  arrondissement. 
These  courts  commonly  consist  of  three  or  four  ordinary 
and  two  or  three  supplementary  judges:  a  fow  airondisw 
ments  wluoh  indude  large  towns,  such  as  Harseille  or  Bor- 
deaux, have  a  considerably  greater  nnmber  of  judges,  who 
are  divided  into  two  or  more  sections.  To  each  court  th«re 
is  a  procureur  du  roi,  or  attomejr  general;  and  where  the 
court  consists  of  two  or  more  sections,  there  are  deputy  at- 
torneys. Each  department  has  a  tribunal  criminel  (cri- 
minal court),  or  cour  d'assize  (assise  court),  consisting  of 
a  president,  who  is  a  counsellor  of  the  cour  royale,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  the  department  is  subject,  two  ordinary 
and  two  supplementary  judges :  to  each  court  is  attached  a 
prociireur  du  roi,  or  attcraey  general,  and  a  greffier,  or  regis- 
trar. These  courts,  except  in  a  few  instances,  have  their 
seat  at  the  capital  of  the  department.  Besides  these  courts, 
there  ate  in  different  parts  of  France  twen^-seven  higher 
tribunals,  eallsd  eours  royales,  consisting  of  Aom  twelve  to 
thirty-three  salaried  judges.  Bach  of  these  courts  has  under 
ite  jurisdiction  several  departments.  There  is  an  appeal 
from  these  courts  on  questions  of  law,  not  of  feet,  to  the  su- 
preme court,  cour  de  cassation,  at  Psiis.  The  departments 
are  also  formed  into  nineteen  divisions  militaires,  or  military 
districts :  the  head-quarters  of  these  districts  are  fixed  at 
some  important  town,  usually  at  the  oi^ital  of  one  of  Ae 
included  departments. 

A  department  usually  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  diocese. 
In  a  few  instances  two  departments  are  comprehended  in 
one  diocese ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  a  detwxtment  is  di- 
ridsd  between  two  dioceses.  The  dioceses  of  France  amount 
to  eighty,  of  which  foortaen  are  arohbishopries,  and  six^- 
six  bishoprics. 

Hie  instmelion  of  youth  in  France  being  und»  the  lur- 
Teillance  of  government,  hat  occasioned  an  arrangement  of 

territory  with  a  view  to  this  object  Twenty-six  districts, 
coincident  with  those  respectively  subject  to  the  eonrs 
royales  (except  that  the  Island  of  Corsica  is  united  to  Uie 
departments  subject  to  the  cour  royale  of  Aix),  are  under 
the  direction,  in  matters  relative  to  education,  of  as  many 
local  administrations  or  academies,  which  administrations 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  great  central  body,  the 
University  of  France,  which  has  its  seat  in  Paris.  Each 
academical  district  is  under  Ute  superintendence  of  a  rector 
and  an  academical  counsel,  who  inspects  the  schools  of  the 
district,  and  report  thereon  to  the  central  administrative 
body.  This  body  conusts  of  a  grand-nwster,  who  bears  the 
tide  of  minister  of  pubUo  instruetion,  and  has  a  seat  in  tha 
cabinet,  and  of  a  council  emuposed  of  fen  members.  The 
province  of  the  council  is  to  superintend  the  business  ^ 
instraction  through  the  countnr  generally,  to  judge  and 
remove  incompetent  teaehets,  &c.  The  rector  has  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  teachers  in  the  public  collies,  or  high 
schools,  throughout  France,  upon  tne  recommendation  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  after  strict  examinations  instituted 
by  them. 

In  extent,  the  departments  of  France,  with  the  exception 
of  the  metropoliten  department  of  Seine,  are  more  uniform 
than  the  counties  of  England.  The  department  of  Gironde, 
which  is  the  largest,  comprehends  an  area  of  3954  square 
miles,  about  equal  to  the  English  counties  of  Devon  and 
ComwalL  Hie  department  of  the  Seine  comivehends  an 
area  of  183  square  miles,  not  mnoh  greater  than  the  area 
of  Rutland^ire,  and  not  much  above  two-thirds  of  that  of 
Middlesex.  The  department  of  1^  and  Garonne,  the 
smallest  except  that  of  Seine,  comj»ehends  an  area  of  871 
square  miles,  and  is  rather  larger  than  the  counties  of 
Cambridge,  Hereford,  Nottingham,  or  Leicester.  The 
average  extent  of  a  department  is  23S0  square  miles, 
rather  greater  than  the  area  of  Devonshire,  but  rather  less 
than  that  of  Lincolnshire.  A  great  part  of  the  French  de- 
partments take  their  names  from  the  mountains  or  rivers  or 
parts  of  rivers  which  are  within  their  limits. 

The  subdivisions  of  a  deparbnent  may,  for  their  relative 
sixe,  be  compared  with  those  of  the  county  of  Kent,  the 
French  arrondissemento  eonesponding  to  the  Kentish  lathee 
the  cantons  to  the  hundreds  and  liberties,  and  the  com- 
munes to  the  parishes.  The  hundreds  are  however  smidkr 
in  proportion  and  more  numerous  than  the  eantcma.  Foi 
the  origin  of  the  communes,  see  Raynooard,  Hittmr*  du 
Droit  MtmcmU  en  Rtmce,  1823. 

DBPARTURB. a  nautical  term  for  tbeaumlwr  of  imlos 
which  a  ship  haa  sailed  efst<t9,^f|^tf|^^i0g4|^ 
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Ebip'i  oouTse  to  be  oblic^ue  to  the  meridian,  there  is  a  rightr 
ani^led  triangle,  of  which  the  bypotbenuse  is  the  coium 
HUMd  aver ;  one  aide  on  the  meridian  is  the  difference  of 
Utitudea  of  the  begimun^  and  end  of  the  oouree  (reduced 
to  milea),  ud  the  ot^  side,  peipendioular  to  the  mendian, 
ii  the  tbpartun  (ao  called).  Its  uae  ig  to  get  a  rough 
mtiaa  m  the  quantity  br  which  the  ahip^s  longitude  1^ 
changed,  supposing  the  Whole  course  so  small  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  sphere  which  contains  the  triangle  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ..v  plane.  For  the  number  of  miles  in  the  course 
multiplied  %y  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
meridian  gives  the  departure  in  miles,  which  can  be  turned 
into  minutes  and  seconds  of  longitude  by  dividing  by  the 
cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  counting  69^  miles  to  a  <^ree 
in  the  result.  But  the  rough  purposes  which  this  process 
answers  are  sufficiently  well  consulted  by  the  tables  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  works  of  navigation. 

DEPLOY,  to  extend  in  a  line  of  small  depth,  an  army, 
a  diviaion,  or  a  battalion  which  has  been  previoasly  formed 
in  one  or  more  colunuis:  thia  maybe  done  either  ftn:  a 
review  or  preparatoir  to  making  a  charge  upon  the  enemy. 
DEPORTATION.  (Civil  Law.)  [BAHiamnKT.] 
DEPOSITION  in  iu  extended  sense  means  the  act  of 
giving  public  testimony,  but  as  apphcable  to  English  law 
the  word  is  used  to  signify  the  testimony  of  a  witness  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  reduced  to  writing.  Informations  upon 
oath  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  biefore  magistrates  and 
coroners  are  reduced  into  writing  in  the  very  words  used  by 
the  witnesses,  or  as  near  as  possible  thereto.  Evidence  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  taken  in  written  answers  to  interroga- 
tories, which  are  siso  in  writing,  either  by  commissioners  ap< 
pointed  by  the  court  for  that  purpose  in  the  particular  cause, 
if  the  witnen  resides  at  a  grea^r  distance  from  London 
than  20  miles*  or  if  be  resides  Mtrer  or  is  otherwise  willing 
to  appear,  belbre  the  exaininen  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Tbo  course  of  the  Eedeaiastical  Court  following  the  prac- 
tioe  under  the  civil  law,  is  also  by  written  interrt^atory  and 
answer.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  power  to  grant  a  com- 
mission for  the  examination  <rf  witnesses  residing  abroad; 
and  by  the  1  Wm.  IV.,  c  22,  extending  theproviuons  of  the 
13  Geo.  IIL,  0.  63,  the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  in 
actions  pending  before  them,  have  powor  to  order  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  residing  iu  any  of  his  majesty's 
foreign  dominions.  When  a  witness  is  above  the  age  of  70, 
or  very  infirm,  or  about  to  go  abroad,  so  that  his  testimony 
may  be  lost  before  the  regular  period  for  his  examination 
arrives,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  order  him  to  be  exa- 
mined ds  bena  MM,  as  it  is  turned;  that  is.  his  examination 
is  received  for  the  present,  and  will  be  accepted  aa  evidmoe 
when  the  proper-time  fbx  taking:  the  other  evidence  in  the 
eaose  arrives,  if  the  witness  cannot  be  then  produced. 
Courts  of  law  do  not  posseiB  similar  power  without  the 
consent  o!  both  parties  but  in  order  to  enforce  consent 
they  will  put  off  the  trial  at  the  instance  of  a  defendant,  if 
the  plaintiff  will  not  consent ;  and  if  the  defendant  reftwe, 
will  not  give  him  judgment  in  ease  of  nonsuit 

The  Court  of  Chancery  will  also,  upon  bill  filed  by  aper- 
son  in  the  actual  and  undistiubed  possession  of  property, 
and  who  has  therefore  no  means  of  making  his  title  the 
subject  of  judicial  investigation,  but  which  nevertheless 
may  be  materially  affeotea  by  the  evidence  of  living  wit- 
Deaaea,  allow  the  witn^ses  to  be  examined  in  perpetuam  rei 
nummiam,  that  is,  to  perpetuate  testimony.  This  is  done 
in  order  that  if  any  of  the  witnesses  should  die  before  the 
title  to  the  proper^  is  disputed,  their  evidence  may  be  pre- 
served, otherwise  a  claimant  might  lie  by  until  all  the  evi- 
dence against  him  was  lost. 

Depositions  are  not  admitted  as  evidence  in  courts  of  law, 
unless  the  witness  is  either  dead,  or  fliom  some  cause  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  party  seeking  to  read  the  deposi- 
tion, cannot  be  produced,  or  against  any  other  persons  than 
the  parties  to  uie  proceedioe  in  which  they  were  taken, 
or  elaimants  under  them,  and  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examining  the  witness.  In  cases  however  relatin^^  to 
a  custom,  prescription,  or  pedigree,  where  mere  reputauon 
would  be  good  evidence,  a  deposition  may  be  received  as 
•gunst  a  stranger. 

Depositions  taken  in  Chanoay  d«  bene  esae  before  answer 
pat  in,  unlesB  the  defondant  is  in  contempt  for  refusing  to 
answer,  are  not  admissible  as  evidence  in  a  court  law,  be- 
ea»w  until  the  deftodant  has  answwed  he  could  not  have  an 
enoE^nitr  of  aose^samiainff  tbewilneat;  but  the  Court 
«  Chancery  will  aometmiei  tuteot  such  d^NMitiuM  to  be 


read.  Such  order  however,  while  it  concludes  the  parties, 
is  nc^  binding  upon  the  court  of  law;  of  course,  however,  if 
the  de^iositions  be  not  read  and  the  decision  should  be  con- 
txa^  to  justice^  ibia  Court  of  Chancery  would  interfem  ac 
between  the  ffutiea.  [Equitt,  Etidbhcb.] 

DEPRESSION  CA^ebra),  the  reduction  of  an  eqaatioa 
to  a  lower  degree,  by  dividing  both  sides  <^lt  by  a  oommoc 
foctor.  Ilius  ^— a;-8=0  living  been  found  to  have  S  as 
one  of  its  roots,  is  deprettsd  to  an  eqaatitm  of  the  aeeaoA 
degree  by  dividing  byar— 2,  which  grras  a^—a*+S=0- 
that  is,  the  two  roots  of  the  latter  equation  an  the  tm>  re 
maining  roots  of  the  former. 

DEPRESSION,  ANGLE  OF.  is  the  angle  by  whiefa  a 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  any  object  dqia  below  the  htni- 

zoo.    ^LBTATtON,  AnOLX  Ov!] 

DEPTFORD.  [GRBimnca.] 

DEHBEND,  a  town  in  the  Russian  government  «f 
Geoi^pa,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  42*  13'  N.  lat.  and 
43^  20'  S.  lonff.  A  broudk  of  Motmt  Cancean^  which  mm 
eastward  to  the  Cupian  See,  tominatee  about  a  mile  ftaa 
its  shores.  As  the  mountun  ridges  in  no  other  place  cone 
so  close  to  the  sea,  the  extremi^  of  dus  steep  end  neei^ 
inaccessible  ridge  offered  a  very  advantageous  point  tat 
erecting  fortifications  to  command  the  road  along  the  coast 
The  town  is  built  on  tlw  deoUvity  with  whioh  the  range 
terminates,  and  forms  a  parallelogram  about  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  but  only  400  yards  anross.  The  wiDs  which  in- 
clude it  on  the  nor&  and  south  are  continuous  to  the  sea. 
There  are  two  large  ^tes  in  these  walls,  through  wfaidi  the 
road  passes,  and  which  may  be  shut  at  pleasore.  Heoos 
the  town  derives  its  name,  which  signifies  the  tkmt-tip  gaiei. 
The  mils,  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  very  atroi^ 
are  built  of  hewn  stones^  and  not  less  than  ten  yuds  hi^ 
and  in  many  places  tm  Ibet  fiiick.  Tbey  axe  fivtifted  with 
round  and  square  towexs.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  iha 
ntadel,  on  a  more  elevated  eminence,  whidi  is  elaevdl 
fortified.  Derbend  contains  about  4000  inhabitanta,  hot 
some  travellers  make  its  population  12,000.  Many  coane 
stufiis  of  silk  aad  wool  are  made  here.  Its  commerce  by 
the  Caspian  Sea  is  not  considorable,  the  harbour  being 
so  shallow  that  only  boats  can  land,  and  vessels  remain  at  i 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore.  (Biebostein  and 
Reinegra.) 

DERBY,  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it  gin^ 
name,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Morleston  and  Litchurc^  on 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Derwent,  a  foeder  of  the 
Trent,  114  or  115  miles  NNW.  of  London,  in  a  straight 
line,  or  126  railes  by  the  road  through  St  Albans,  Dun- 
stable, Stoney^  Stratford,  Northampton,  Market  Harbo- 
rough,  I<eicester,  Mount  Sorrel,  and  Lougfaboronsfa :  io 
52"  55'  N.  hit,  and  l"  29'  W.  long. 

The  municipal  and  parliamentary  limits  of  the  borough 
of  Derby  coincide,  and  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  tvo 
parishes  of  All  Saints  and  8t  Werburgh,  and  porticMis  ^ 
the  parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St  Alkmund,  and  St.  Peta. 
All  tnat  can  properly  be  considered  as  the  town  of  Derb; 
is  within  the  borough  limits,  which  enclose  an  area  of  166t 
statute  acres.  {Bomiary  B^orU  aid  36mie^>al  Corpo- 
ration Report*.) 

We  may  consider  Derby  as  having  risen  from  the  ruim 
of  the  Roman  station,  Derventio,  wluch  was  on  the  site  of 
Little  Chester,  a  hamlet  jurt  out  of  the  boondaiy  of  dn: 
bnough  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  o/t  as  havii^ 
been  a  British  town  upm  the  British  rmd,  the  Rrkneld 
or  leknield-street  Cn  this  Roman  statitm.  Dr.  Stokeh 
was  able  to  trace  the  wall  quite  round :  the  mdoenre  wa* 
oblong  and  contained  five  or  six  aoiet;  streets  roads 
were  visible  in  the  fields  near  it,  whidi  he  supposed  to  K 
the  suburbs.  Coins,  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold,  with  anth 
quities  of  every  kind,  have  be«i  found,  and  the  foundation 
(H  buildings  are  still  sometimes  discovered.  There  are  tbi 
foundations  of  a  Roman  bridge  over  the  Derwoit  at  Littir 
Chester,  which  mav  be  seen  when  the  water  ia  dear, 
felt  with  an  oar.   (button,  Hiet.  <^ Derby.) 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Derby  was  called  Northwk  t- 
thige ;  the  name  of  Deoraby  (Der%)  is  said  to  have  bMi 
given  it  by  the  Danes,  by  whom  it  had  been  captuivd 
The  etymol(»;y  of  this  name  has  been  much  disputed : 
think  that  the  names  of  the  town,  vt  the  neighbounsj 
vllla^  of  Darley,  of  the  Roman  station,  Derventio,  and  a£ 
the  nver  (the  Derwent)  all  contain  the  aame  Britiah  «k 
Celtic  root.  <dwi^'  water.  Skinney^tBftpwgfagfeM  JLuvatf 
AnglieaM}  derives  Itapeol  dMn^^OSiliK  igo^  ^ 
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ewin,  clear  or  bright:  and  the  name  of  the 
that  of  the  river,  'with  me  addition  of  the  Anglo- 


gwen  or 

»wn  from 

Saxon  termination  '  bye,'  a  habitation.  Derby  was  recovered 
Vom  the  Danes  by  Ethelfleda,  countess  of  Mereia,  and 
laughter  of  king  Alfted,  who  took  the  castle  by  storm, 
uD.  917  or  918.  It  was  a^in  taken  by  the  Danes,  and 
ecovered  from  them  hy  king  Edmund  I.  a.  d.  942. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Conibasor,  Derby  was  a  royal 
nvgb,  with  243  burgesses,  besides  41  who  occupied  land 
Ldjo'ning  to  the  town;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Nomun 
urvey  the  town  was  greatly  reduced,  having  only  140  bur- 
;esaes*  40  of  whom  were  tn  inferior  d<^Tee:  103  dwellmgs 
rore  waste  and  empty  whicji  had  formwly  paid  taxes.  The 
lasUe  prohably  went  to  ruin  about  the  same  time :  its  site 
B  Btill  called  Uie  eastle-hiU  and  the  castle-fleld.  The  last 
'emains  of  die  buflding  are  said  to  haw  disappeared  about 
!50  years  since.  Button  traced  one  of  the  motmds  of  it 
10  yards  long.  From  the  time  of  theConquest  no  Ustorieal 
!rcnt  of  interest  is  connected  with  Derby  fbr  several  een- 
uries.  Kin^  Charles  I.  marched  through  Dotbysoon  after 
18  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham ;  but  in  die  same 
ear  the  town  was  garrisoned  Ijy  the  parliamentarians 
inder  Sir  John  Gell,  and  appears  to  have  remained  in  the 
lands  of  that  party  through  the  war ;  the  garrison  however 
vas  removed  in  1645.  In  December,  1745,  the  young 
Pretender,  with  his  army,  entered  the  town,  but  staid  only 
wo  days,  retreating  into  Scotland  on  ihe  approach  of  the 
luke  of  Cumberland.  (PUkington,  iVvsmr  State  o/  Der- 
yj/shire;  Lysons'  Magna  Britannia.) 

The  town  of  Derby  has  received  many  ctfaarters;  one 
iach  from  Joho,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  VX.,  Jamea  I.,  ud 
Ilharles  I.,  and  two  from  Charlra  11.  The  last  charter  of 
Charles  II.  was,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  late  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  the  governing  charter  *  but  Derby  claimed  to 
>e  a  borough  by  prescription.  Under  the  new  Act,  Derby 
s  divided  into  six  wards,  and  has  twelve  aldermen  and 
:hirty-six  councillors. 

Derby  is  situated  in  a  luxuriant  and  well  cultivated  vale, 
lurrounded  with  beautiful  scenery.  Hie  streets  in  the 
)lder  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  winding.  The 
:icuses  are  mostly  of  red  brick,  the  public  buil£ngs  of 
itone.  The  market-place  is  not  large,  but  commowoua; 
I  new  market,  adjacent  to  the  old  one^  and  eommumcating 
ivitb  it  a  passage  under  the  new  town-hall,  was  severu 
rears  smee  built  by  the  oorporatHHi.  Hie  ehuzches  cf 
[>erby  are  six,  one  for  each  of  the  paiisheB  mentioned  abov% 
ind  another  ereotod  witiiin  the  last  f&w  years.  All  Saints 
;antiently  and  stilt  popularly  Allhallows  diurch)  is  on  the 
iaat  side  of  the  town  not  fiir  from  the  river:  the  body  of  the 
;hurch  is  a  Roman  Doric  edifice  by  GKbhs,  opened  for  di- 
i'ine  service  in  1725 ;  the  tower,  erected  about  the  time  of 
Qemy  Vin.,  ia  in  the  perpendicular  English  strle  and  of 
3eculiar  beauty ;  its  general  arrangement  and  details  are 
rery  fine.  It  is  178  feet  high  (Hutton),  and  its  situation 
idds  to  the  effect  of  its  elevation  and  ite  fine  architeotute. 
rhis  church  was  formerly  eoll^;iate.  The  new  church, 
St.  John's,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  but  in  a  bad 
situation.  Another  handsome  new  ohurch  (^t  of  iSinity), 
)n  the  Londou  road,  has  been  paid  for  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. The  new  town-hall,  between  the  old  and  new  mar- 
kets, is  a  handsome  building  with  an  Ionic  portico  on 
in  elevated  basement  through  whieh  is  the  oommunioation 
between  the  old  and  new  markets.  Tlie  county-hall  is  a 
large  but  heavy  building  of  freestone,  erected  in  1660 ;  new 
buSdings  have  been  erected  behind  the  county-hall  for 
liolding  ihe  assizes  and  quarter-sessions.  The  borough 
jail  ia  a  plain,  substantial,  and  convenient  building ;  it  was 
Formerly  the  county  prison,  but  not  admitting  the  claeaiflca- 
tion  of  prisoners  required  hj  the  recent  act,  it  was  sold  by 
Ihe  county  to  the  corporation,  and  a  new  county  prison, 
with  every  eonTonienoe  fbr  classing  the  priaonoa,  has  been 
urected. 

Derby  has  a  theatre  and  an  assembly-wm.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  different  dasses  of  dissenters,  one 
each  for  Preabytoians,  Independents,  Fkrtieular  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Koman  Catholics,  and  Swedenborgians;  two  for 
the  General  Baptists  and  five  for  different  classes  of  Metho- 
dists. There  is  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  a  wooden 
bridge  and  a  towing  bridge  over  the  Derwml;  and  three 
stone  bridges  across  the  Markeattm  brook,  which  flows 
through  the  town  into  the  Derwent  -  Derby  is  lighted  with 
gaa,  and  supplied  with  water  ftosn  the  Dwwent 
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porcelain,  jewellery,  and  ornamental  articles  matte  of  the 
various  kinds  <^  spar  found  in  the  county,  red  and  white  Imu^ 
lead-pipe,  sheet-lead,  east-iron,  ribbed  stockings,  bobbin-net^ 
and  ether  laoe.  There  is  a  considerable  printing  and  pub^ 
liahing  estabUshment  and  several  printing  offices. 

In  Uie  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Italians 
exolusively  possessed  the  art  of  spinning,  or,  as  it  is  tschoi- 
caUy  called,  'throwing'  silk,  and  the  British  weaver  had  to 
import  thrown  silk  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In  1 702  a  Mr. 
Ootchet  erected  a  small  silk-mill ;  but  his  capital  and  ma- 
•hinery  were  insufficient,  and  he  foiled.  In  1717  Mr.  John 
Lombe,  who  had  in  disguise  and  by  bribing  the  workmen, 
obtained  access  to  the  machinery  of  the  wk-throwsters  of 
Piedmont  in  Italy,  agreed  with  the  eorporatiott  of  Derby  to 
nut,  on  a  long  kws^  for  ^  a  year,  an  idand  or  swaup  in 
Ae  river  Derwent  600  foet  hung  and  53  wide.  Here  he 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  30,000/.,  an  immense  silk-mill,  now 
the  property  of  the  corporation,  the  lease  having  exiarad. 
The  foundation  was  formed  with  oaken  piles  16  to  80 
foetlong,  and  over  this  mass  of  timber  was  laid  a  foun- 
dation of  stone  on  which  were  turned  stone  arches  that 
supped  the  walls.  In  1718  Lombe  took  out  a  patent,  and 
was  proceeding  suooessfully  in  his  business  when  he  died, 
out  on,  as  it  was  thought,  by  poison,  through  the  agency  of  an 
Italian  woman,  employed  by  the  Italian  manu&ctnrers  whose 
business  he  had  drawn  awayto  himself  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  mill  W  his  brothor  William,  and  afterwards  by  his 
oonsin  Sir  Thomas  Lombe.  The  acconnts  of  the  machmei^ 
of  this  immense  miU  ham  been  mueb  exa^rated :  the 
wheels  have  been  said  to  amount  to  26,000  ;  Hutton*a  au- 
thority is  the  bes^  for  he  sored  an  apprentioeshq)  of  seven 
years  in  the  miU,  and  he  reduces  diese  wheels  to  13,384 
The  whole  was  moved  by  one  water-wheel.  Many  throw- 
in^-mills  have  since  been  erected  at  Derby,  and  this  branch 
of  industry  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  of  the  town.  The 
cotton  manu&eture  is  of  later  introduction  and  of  smaller 
extent.  The  manufooture  of  porcelain  was  introduced  nearly 
a  century  ago ;  and  the  articles,  both  in  design  and  ex- 
ecution, have  been  carried  to  a  hi^h  pitch  of  excellence :  the 
making  of  figures  and  <»nament&  in  what  is  termed  'biscuit 
ware,'  was  for  some  time  peculiar  to  this  town,  and  we  be- 
lieve is  so  still.  The  spars  of  the  county,  espedally  the 
finer  spar  or '  blue  John,  are  wrought  into  vases  and  other 
omaments,  and  the  bhtck  marble  of  Ashftfd  into  vases, 
colnm&s,  ohimney-piaees,  fce.  These  qior  and  marble- 
works  wne  for  scnne  timeearried  on  in  the  biuldinff  erected 
by  Crotchet  in  the  year  1708  ftir  a  silk  throwing-miU ; 
the  turning-lathes  were  set  in  motion  by  a  water-wheet 

The  population  of  Derby  amounted  in  1891  to  23,627,  of 
whom  11,269  weremales  and  12,358females.  Of5780males 
upwards  of  20  years  of  age,  1 40  were  engaged  in  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  953  in  manufactures  or  muLing  machinery, 
2714  in  retail  trade  or  handicrafts,  1172  in  misoellaneous 
labour,  and  6S  were  servants.  The  number  of  capitalists, 
bankers,  and  professicHaal  or  other  educated  men  was  437, 
and  the  occupation  of  S89  was  not  stated.  The  population 
had  increased  very  mueh  in  forty  years— in  1792  it  was 
8363;  in  1801,10,889;  inlSll,  13,043,  and  in  1821,17,428. 
As,  sinee  1831  many  new  building  have  been  erected,  and 
the  place  ii  said  {Me^trt  t^Cemmm.  cm  MwUeip,  Corporom 
turnM)  to  be  fiourisbm^  w*  shall  not  be  for  wnmg  in  esli- 
matine  the  present  popuhition  at  38,000. 

Derby  returns  two  membws  to  parliament.  It  retnriMd 
buigesses  to  parliament,  26  Edward  I.,  and  has  continued 
to  do  so  ever  since.  Ttie  number  of  parliamentary  electors 
registered  in  1832  was  1384,  vix. :  373  freemen  and  1012 
ten-pound  occupiers.  Derby  is  also  the  chief  place  of  elec- 
tion, and  one  of  the  polling  stations  lev  the  souUiem  divi- 
sion of  Derbyshire.  The  assises  for  the  county  are  held 
here,  also  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  MidiaelmBa  sessions ; 
the  Midsummer  sessions  are  held  at  Chesterfield.  The  bo- 
rough sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  quarterly  before  the 
Recorder ;  a  pet^  sessiODS  is  held  duly.  Thero  are  Courts 
of  Record  and  of  Requests  for  the  boron^K  Hie  prineipal 
market  is  on  VMay.  A  catda^narket  u  held  one*  a  ftott- 
ni^  on  1^aeadqr.  There  are  nine  ftirs  in  the  year  for  catde, 
cheese,  pedlery,  &c.,  which  are,  fat  the  most  part,  well  at- 
tended. The  river  Derwent  was,  several  years  sinre,  made 
navigable  from  the  town  of  Darby  to  ite  Junction  with  the 
Trent,  but,  since  the  openingof  the  Derby  canal,  the  navi- 
gation has  been  disused.  This  canal  branches  from  tho 
Trent  and  Mersey  (or  Orand  Trunk)  canal  at  Swarkestonsb  a 
fow  miles  sonthM  Derity,  mns 
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Derwent  at  Derby,  a  towtDg-briclge  being  ttmwn  kotou  Uiat 
nver.  From  Derby  the  course  of  the  canal  is  eastward  until 
it  joins  the  Erewash  canal  at  Sandiacre.  Over  the  Mark- 
eaton  brook,  which  runs  through  Derby,  the  canal  is  carried 
in  a  cBSt-iron  trough  or  aqueduct,  rrom  Derby  a  short 
branch  of  this  canal  extends  to  Little  Eaton,  thrae  or  four 
miles  north  of  Do'by,  with  two  arms  to  the  quarries  on 
little  Eaton  common.  The  Derby  canal  is  44  feet  wide 
at  top  and  24  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  5  feet  deep.  Derby 
is  supplied  fay  this  canal  with  coals,  building-stone,  gypsum, 
and  other  things. 

There  were  formerlyjfour  religiaiiB  houses  at  or  close  to 
Derby;  an  abbey  (StHden's)  m  Augustin  canoD^  a  nun- 
nay  of  Benedictines,  and  houses  of  Dominicans  and  Clu- 
nioos.  St.  Helen's  Abbey  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Fer- 
xariis,  or  de  Ferrera,  second  Earl  Ferrers.  This  abbey  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  established  in  Derby  town,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  a  site  about  a  mile  north  of  Derby, 
where  has  subsequently  risen  the  village  of  Dorley  or 
Darley  Abbey.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  suppression  was 
285^.  98.  6d.  gross,  or  258f.  I3s.  td.  clear.  The  Benedictine 
nunnery,  founded  by  one  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Helen's,  Iiod, 
at  the  dissolution,  ayearly  revenue  of  21/.  18«.  8</.  gross,  or 
l&l.  6f.  2d.  clear.  "Hiere  wu  one  hospital,  <x  perhaps  two, 
fi»  leprous  persons. 

"Hiere  are  several  alms-houses  at  Derby :  those  founded  by 
the  countess  of  Shrewsbury*  in  1599,  for  ei^t  men  and 
four  women ;  those  founded  by  Robert  Wilmot,  in  1638, 
fbr  six  poor  men  and  four  women,  now  for  four  poor  men 
and  four  women ;  Laige'e  Hospital,  founded  by  Edward 
J^rge,  in  1709,  for  five  clergymen's  widows,  and  enriched 
by  subsequent  donations.  The  countess  of  Shrewsbury's 
almshouses  were  rebuilt  by  the  late  duke  of  Devonshire, 
about  1777,  iu  a  style  of  architecture  which  has  been 
considered  too  ornate  for  a  charitable  foundation  of  so 
humble  a  character.  Thirteen  neat  and  substantial  alms- 
bouses  have  been  lately  erected  from  the  funds  of  a  charity 
bequeathed  300  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Liversage  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Peter.  There  is  a  county  infirmary  equal 
to  the  accommodation  of  8igl>ty  patients  besides  those 
who  have  infectious  disorders.  The  building  is  plain  and 
neat  in  its  ardiitectural  character,  built  (tf  nard  Irhitish 
stone.  The  internal  arrangements,  which  are  exosedingly 
eonvenien^  vere  chiefly  planned  by  the  late  WiUiam  Strutt, 
Esq.  There  are  also  in  the  town  '  a  self-supporting  chari* 
teble  and  parochial  dispensary,*  a  ladies*  cbaxitjr  Ibr  the 
assistanoe  of  poor  women  during  their  confinement,  and 
many  friendly  societies,  or  benefit  clubs. 

There  were  in  Derby,  in  1833,  one  boarding-school  con- 
taining 20  girls,  and  twenty-five  day-schools,  of  all  kinds,  in 
which  instruction  was  given  to  nearly  800  boys,  300  girls, 
and  between  200  and  300  children  whose  sex  ts  not  discri- 
minated in  the  returns.  The  grammar-school,  one  of  the 
twenty-five  mentioned  above^  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  antient  endowments  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  was 
formerly  vaiy  flourishing,  andemoyed  a  hi^rqtutation,hut 
at  the  tmie  of  the  return  had  only  one  or  two  sofadars.  At 
present  (1837)  we  ue  informed  that  it  is  again  getting  into 
repute.  Two  of  the  day-schook  are  on  the  *  national*  system, 
and  one  on  the  Lanoasterian  system,  and  three  are  inAmt- 
Bchools.  The  number  of  Sunday-schools  was  twenty-four, 
and  in  these  were  instructed  3198  children,  vix. :  1 192  boys, 
1326  girls,  and  720  whose  sex  is  not  menUoued.  In  some 
of  the  Sunday-schools  the  cbil^n  are  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic  on  an  evening  in  the  week;  to  some  swools 
lending-libraries  are  attached. 

Of  institutions  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes  there 
are — The  Philosophical  Society  (originally  held  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Darwin),  with  a  good  library,  a  collection  of 
fossils,  and  mathematical  and  philosophical  apparatus ;  the 
Permanent  library,  which  has  lately  been  much  enlarged, 
and  hasaiHiblic  news-room  and  museum. attached  to  it; 
and  the  Meehsnios'  Institution,  the  members  of  i^ieh 
have  lately  erected  a  handsome  and  speeious  room  for  th^r 
meetings.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  at  Derby. 

(Button's  History  ^  Derlnf ;  Glover's  Hittory  ^  Der- 
bytkire ;  Report  of  Commifgiaiun  Mumdpal  Corpora- 
ratioiu  and  other  Parhamentarjf  P^ert ;  CommimiaatioH 
from  Derbtf.) 

DERBYSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  partly  sepa- 
rated by  the  rivers  Derwent,  Rother,  and  Shaaf ;  on  the 
north-west  by  Cheshire,  from  which  it  is  in  this  quarter  se- 


para  ted  by  the  river  Etherow ;  on  the  west  by  Chesbin^ 
from  which  it  is  here  separated  by  the  river  Groyt,  and  Siaf- 
fordsnire,  which  latter  county  bounds  it  also  on  the  south- 
west (the  Dove  separates  Staffordshire  from  Derbyshire 
on  the  west,  and  the  Dove  and  the  Trent  on  the  south- 
west) ;  on  the  south-east  by  Leicestershire,  from  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  Trent ;  and  on  the  east  by  Notting- 
hamshire, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bre- 
wash.  Iu  form  is  irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is  frcm 
north  (from  the  point  where  the  three  counties  of  Derby, 
Chester,  and  York  meet)  to  sonth  (near  LuUington  od 
the  Heasfl^  a  feeder  of  the  Trent)  5fi  miles ;  the  greatest 
biesdth  is  frmn  east  (Eb>lm  Car  Farm  near  wiu^soiiy 
Notts)  to  west  (near  C^pel-en-le-B^th)  34  mOes.  Ihe 
area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  101 0  square  miles  by  Ar- 
rowsmith,  1028  square  miles  according  to  the  statement  sub- 
joined to  the  Abstract  qf  the  Arutcert  and  Retumt  made  in 
1831  under  the  Population  Act,  or  1036  by  taking  the  ana 
ofthedifiterent  parishes.  The  population  in  1831  was  237,i;(J, 
or  about  235,231,  or  229  to  a  square  mile,  according  to  tbe 
computation  of  tbe  area  which  we  adopt.  Derby,  the  county 
town,i8on  theDerwent,afeedor  of  the  Trent,  U4  or  1)5  miles 
N.N.W.  of  London  in  a  straight  line,  or  126  miles  by  the 
road  through  St.  Albans,  &c.  [Dbbby.] 

Tbe  county  is  comprehended  between  52°  41'  and  53°  30' 
N.  laL  and  X"  10'  and  2°  4'  W.  long. ;  the  county  town  is  in 
52"  55' N.  lat  and  1^  29' W.  long.  Besides  the  main  pert 
of  the  cotmty  bounded  and  situated  as  above,  there  u  s 
small,  detached  portion  near  the  southern  extremity, 
inclosed  between  the  counties  of  Warwick,  L^eesler,  and 
Stafford.  It  contains  the  viltogesand  parishes  of  M^sbam, 
Stretton-in-tbe-Fields,  and  Wilsley,  and  the  village  and 
chapelry  of  Chilcote.* 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Commumcationt. — Tbe  south- 
em  and  south-eastern  parts  may  be  considered  as  on  tbe 
whole  flat,  yet  they  have  an  easy  ascent  towards  the  north- 
western portion,  which  comprehends  one  of  the  most  elevated 
and  rugged  districts  in  England.  This  part  (whidt  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  tbe  Peak)  is  occupied  by  a 
part  of  that  range  of  high  lands,  which  some  geographers 
nave  designated  the  Penine  chain,  which  separates  the  wa- 
ters which  flow  into  the  sea  on  the  eastein  sideof  the  island 
from  those  on  the  west  aide.  This  chain  of  mountains 
entm  the  eounty  at  or  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  the 

frincipal  ridge  runs  in  an  irregular  line  S.S.W.tiU  it  enters 
taffordshire  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Buxton.  Along:  this  ridge 
are  the  following  heights:  Dean  Head  Stones,  539  feet 
high;  Blakelow  Stones,  which  F&rcy  considers  to  be  tbe 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  and  of  the  county  generally ;  Kio- 
derscout,  which  Farey  considers  to  be  inferior  in  heigh: 
only  to  Blakelow  Stones,  and  which  is  stated,  we  presume, 
in  round  numbers,  to  be  1800  feet  hk;h  iPhye.  amt  PoL 
Geog.  tf  ike  Brit.  Islet,  in  Lib.  qf  Ustf.  Kn.} ;  and  the  north- 
ern and  middle  peaks  of  Axe  Edge  Hill,  the  southern  peak 
being  in  Stafibrdshire.  The  northern  or  great  simunit  ol 
Axe  Edge  HiU  has  been  stated  to  be  1875  feet  abov«  the 
level  of  the  sea  (Farey)^  but  later  observations  hare  re- 
duced it  to  1751  feet;  Lord*s  Seat,  to  theeutof  the  ydno- 
pal  ridge  of  the  Penine  chain,  is  1751  fbet  h^k  This 
ridge  divides  the  basin  of  the  Mersey  from  that  of  the 
Trent,  one  of  that  large  svstem  of  rivers  which  hu  the 
Hurober  for  its  mstuary.  From  this,  the  principal  ridge  ct 
the  chain,  lateral  ridges  proceed,  which  hound  the  subtx- 
dinate  basins  of  the  various  affluents  of  the  greater  rives 
mentioned  already.  One  of  these  lateral  rid^s,  bimnehisg 
from  tbe  principal  rid{»  near  Axe  Edge  Hill  and  nuuua^ 
south-east,  separates  toe  basin  of  the  Derwent  from  ih-tt 
of  the  Dove.  The  length  of  this  ridge,  foltowing  lu 
windings,  is  estimated  at  46  miles;  but  the  lengtii  of  a 
direct  line  between  its  extremities  is  not  estitnauJ 
at  more  than  354  miles.  Tbe  ridge,  which  forms  tic 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Derwent,  and  vluc:: 
extends  in  a  winding  course  about  67  miles,  does  not  whA  < 
belong  to  Derbyshire.  It  branches  off  from  the  Pciixa 
chain,  in  Yorkshire,  and  approaching  the  b(»dw  of  ti^ 
county  toyrards  Derbyshire,  runs  along  the  boundarr,  thci 
raters  Derbyshire,  and  prooeeds  in  a  south  eastern  dincCda 
across  the  east  moim  of  the  county  into  Nottin^ianHhas. 


■  We  glv»  the  kbon  dimendoH  ud  the  latitnd*  mad.  M  n- 

tnna  poiota  from  AnowsBith'ft  m^f.  Tbe  Invth  sad  hiiatlh  m  ■1h»  a 
Patey'i  AftiatUmtmt  Sttntg  (wken  iba  datuked  pwUoa  aT  th*  f         ^  » 
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riw  first  part  of. this  ridge  separates  the  waters  of  the  Der- 
reot  from  those  of  the  Don,  the  part  nearest  to  Notting- 
mmshire  from  those  of  the  Rother,  a  feeder  of  the  Don. 
n  lixis  TiAee  is  the  hiU  called  Ox  Stones,  1377  f^t  high, 
letween  Sheffield  (Yorkshire)  and  Hathrass^.  Alport  or 
)rpit  hilU  south-east  of  Wirktworth.  is  980  feet  high.  It  is 
aid  that  from  this  emineitm  dw  Wrekin  hill,  near  Shrews- 
vatft  which  is  SO  miles  distant,  may  be  seen. 
The  Derbyshire  highlands  ar«  intaneoted  hy  narrow  valleys 
T  dales  abounding  with  the  meet  striking  and  picturesque 
ceneiy.  WesubjointhefollowingobserTationsfromRhodes'B 
^eah  Seenerff  (fivo.  edit,Lond.,  1SS4).  *  A  more  marked  and 
bvious  contrast  in  ibrm  and  feature  is  scarcely  to  be  met 
Pith  in  any  part  of  the  kii^dom  than  the  count)^  of  Derby 
tresents.  The  more  southern  districts,  though  richly  culti- 
ated,  are  generally  flat  and  monotonous  in  outline ;  to  the 
kicturesque  traveller  they  are  therefore  comparatively  of 
mt  little  value :  approaching  its  northern  boundary  it  wears 
.  more  digni&ed  aspect ;  here  the  hflls,  gradually  aasuming 
I  wilder,  a  bolder,  and  a  more  majestic  i^pearance,  swell 
ntp  mountains  which,  extending  to  the  moit  doTBted  parts 
if  the  Peak,  minde  their  snmmits  with  tiw  thin  white 
ilouda  thnt  often  &tX  aronnd  them. 

*  That  pwt  of  Derbyshire,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sigh  Peak,  iseveiywhereoompMedof  a  succession  of  hills,  of 
igreateror  lussw^vatian,  and  interveninedsles  which  play 
nto  each  other  in  various  directions.  Throughout  ^e 
ffhole  the  same  general  character  prevails.  A  wn  mossy 
renlure,  often  intermingled  with  grey  barren  rock,  adorns 
:heir  sides ;  and  sometimes  the  intenerenoe  of  whatMr.  Farey 
bas  denominated  "  inderlructible  limestone  rubble  **  dia- 
Bgures  their  steep  acclivities.  Yet  even  then  a  Uttle  brush- 
irood  occasionally  breaks  in  to  enliven  and  diversify  the 
otherwise  sterile  scene.  These  remartu  particularly  apply 
to  the  minw  dales  of  Dnbjrshiro.  Those  which  form  the 
channels  of  the  princijpal  nvers  an  <^  a  more  elevated  de- 
uription,  andpossesB*  m  an  eminent  degree,  ihtA  variety  aS 
object,  form,  and  colour,  which  is  essential  to  piotunaque 
btnuty,  sometimes  united  with  a  magnitude  of  parts  whrae 
grandeur  and  sublimitf  preside  in  solitary  stillness. 

*  Travellen,  accustomed  to  well-woodea  and  highly  culti- 
vated scenes  only,  have  flrequently  expressed  a  feeling  bor- 
dering on  disgust  at  the  bleak  and  barren  appearance  of  Uie 
mountains  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire ;  but  to  the  man  whose 
taste  is  unsophisticated  by  a  nndness  for  artificial  adorn- 
ments, they  possess  superior  interest  and  impart  more  plea- 
sing Bensationi.  Remotely  seen  they  are  often  beautiful. 
Many  of  their  forms,  even  when  near,  are  decidedly  good ; 
lod  in  distance  the  features  of  rudeness,  by  which  they  are 
occasionally  marked*  are  sofienod  down  into  general  and  bar- 
monioiis  masses.  Ihe  graceftil  and  longHjontiuued  outline 
which  they  present,  the  breadth  of  l%ht  and  shadow  that 
spreads  over  their  extended  sur&ces,  and  the  detightftil 
colouring  with  which  they  are  sometimes  invested,  never 
tv\  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  picturesque  traveller.' . . . 
'  Such  are  the  appearances  that  c^n  occur  amoi^t  the 
mountains  of  Derbyshire.  Descending  into  the  dales,  espe- 
cially those  through  which  the  Derweat,  the  Dove,  and  the 
Wye  meander,  the  eye  is  enchanted  with  brilliant  streams, 
Well-cultivated  meadows,  'luxuriant  foliage,  steep  heathy 
hills,  and  craggy  rocks,  which  administer  to  the  deUs^t  of 
the  traveller,  and  alternately  soothe  or  dmta  his  mina  m  he 
moves  along.' 

The  braeoest  and  the  deepest  valleys  an  in  die  higher 
pwtsof  the  Peaik.  ThepietUTesqua  Mantyof  the  valkvsis 
increased  by  the  freouenUy  precipitons  einneter  of  the  hills 
w  rocks  which  bound  them.  The  ihceiof  then  rocks  rin  up 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  as  may 
be  observea  nearCastletonin  the  centre  of  the  Peak,  and  near 
otaaey  Middleton  in  the  vallev  of  the  Derwent,  irtiere  the 
Cutle  Rock  rises  to  a  vast  height,  and  obtains  its  name  from 
the  singular  and  tuirat-like  form  which  its  craggy  proieo- 
tioni  and  paints  assume.  Matlock  High  Tor,  and  (rther 
rocks  in  Matlook  Dale,  and  the  rocks  which  skirt  some 
puts  at  the  valley  of  the  Dove,  are  of  this  precipitous  cha- 
^kfiter.  In  the  smaller  and  narrower  dales  Uie  prqeetions 
of  one  nde  haw  oorrowMkdins  recesses  on  the  other. 

The  rivers  of  Dvbyshin  .rise,  for  tho  most  part,  in  the 
Dorth-westom  ai^  nun  elevated  part  of  the  eounty,  and 
we  a  course  toward  the  south  or  Kath-easL  Thisistheean 
tH  r\?'*  Derwent  and  its  prinrapal  affluent  the  Wye,  with 
l^^pove,  which  is  the  boundary  river  aS  Staffordshire  and 
^'etbyshire,  and  thon  of  its  tributariai  which  belonsr  to  th* 


latter  county.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  count)  about 
Chesterfield,  which  is  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  tbe 
ridge  of  high  land  which  bounds  on  the  east  sid«  the  valley 
of  the  Derwent,  the  direction  of  the  stream  that  drains  m 
(the  Rother)  is  north-east.  In  the  extreme  UOTth-west 
there  are  a  few  streams  that  flow  westward  into  Uw  Bth»' 
row  or  Goyt  and  so  into  the  Mersey. 

The  Derwent  rises  in  a  phuwcalled  *  the  Trough,*  on  the 
border  of  Yorksbin  and  Derbyshire,  where  the  principal 
ridge  of  the  Poiine  chain  enters  the  latter  county,  and  has 
a  S.S.E.  oonme.  Four  or  five  miles  from  its  source  it  re- 
ceives a  stream  (tbe  Westend  river)  of  about  the  same  length 
as  itself,  and  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  its  source  it  is 
joined  by  the  Ashop  river,  into  which  tbe  Alpor'  ^rook 
flows ;  and  three  mues  lower  down  it  receives  the  Tloe  or 
Now,  from  Hope  Dale :  all  these  tributaries  join  it  on  the 
west  or  right  bank.  From  the  junction  of  the  Now  the 
Derwent  flows  on  through  Chatswortfa  Park,  twelve  or  thir- 
teen miles,  until  it  meets  the  Wye  at  Great  Rowsley,  not  re- 
ceiving in  the  way  any  accessions  worth  notice  except  the 
brooks  Burbadce  and  Bar  brook,  which  All  jnto  it  on  the  left 
bank.  The  Wye  rises  near  th«  Axe  Edge  HiU  in  the 
principal  ri^  of  the  Penine  diain,  and  flows  to  the  south- 
east through  Mi1]cr*s  Dale  and  Monsal  Dale  and  past  the 
town  of  B^ewell  into  the  Derwent:  its  whole  course  is 
more  tlmn  twenty  mtlea.  From  the  junction  of  the  Wye  the 
Derwent'flows  on  in  the  same  direction  (S^.E.)  as  hitherto 
to  Derby,  and  receives  in  its  way  the  River  Amber,  about 
fourteen  miles  long,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  above 
Helper,  and  tlic  Ecclesbum  from  Wirksworth.  about  ten 
miles  long,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank.   From  the 

i' unction  of  the  Wye  to  Derby  is  about  twenty-five  miles, 
lelow  Derby  the  river  runs  Boiith-esst  with  a  uinuous  course 
of  about  twelve  miles  into  the  TVent:  this  part  of  the 
river  was  made  navigable  some  years  since,  but  the  navi- 

Ktion  of  it  haa  been  supersedod  by  the  cutting  of  the 
irby  canaL  Its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  to  sixty-flve 
miles.  *  In  the  space  of  forty  miles,  which  includes  the 
whole  course  of  this  river  from  the  hi^wst  and  wildest 
parts  of  the  Peak  to  tbe  town  of  Derby,  scenery  mora  richly 
diversifled  with  beauty  can  hardly  anjwbere  be  found.  Ge- 
nerally its  banks  are  luxuriantly  wooded :  the  oak,  the 
elm,  the  alder,  and  the  ash,  flourish  abundantly  along  its 
course  ;  beneath  the  Aa.de  cf  whose  united  branches  the 
Derwent  is  sometimes  secluded  from  tbe  eve  of  the  travel- 
ler and  becomes  a  oomiianionfor  the  ear  alone ;  then,  sud- 
denly emer^ng  into  day,  it  spreads  throt^h  a  more  open 
valley,  or  wmding  round  some  huge  mountain  or  rocky  pre- 
cipice reflects  their  dsrk  sides  as  it  glides  beneath.  Some- 
times this  ever-vsrytng  and  ever-pteasing  etmm  precipi- 
tates itf  foamii^  waters  omr  the  nigged  ^ections  and 
rocky  fragments  that  intermpt  its  way :  again  the  ruflled 
waves  subside  and  the  current  steals  smoothly  and  gently 
through  the  vale,  olear  and  alToost  impercontible  in  motion.' 
(Rbottes's  Peak  Scenery.)  The  course  of  the  Wye  is  gene- 
r^y  through  narrow  dells  with  precipitous  sides:  tt  re- 
ceives a  small  tributary,  the  Lathkill.  just  before  it  falb  into 
the  Derwent.  The  ciurent  of  the  Derwent  is  rapid,  and  its 
waters  are  said  to  be  of  a  higher  temperature  than  ordinary  ; 
in  the  summer  season  it  is  said  the  thermometer  will  stand 
in  tiiem  at  66"  Fahrenheit,  and  in  severe  weather  it  haa 
been  observed  that  tbe  Derwent  has  not  been  frozen  so 
eariy  as  Ao  Tnnt,  and  bM  become  open  nearly  a  month 
earlwr.  (PaUngton's  DsrfivfAtrs.) 

The  Dove  rises  on  thsbcmn  of  Staflbrddiin  and  Derby- 
shire, in  the  slope  of  tbe  Axe  Bdge  hill,  and  Is,  throi^hout 
its  course^  the  boundary  betwesn  the  eonnties.  Its  coum 
is  8.S.B.,  with  Uttle  variation  for  about  twenty  miles,  to 
Hanging  Bridge  by  Ashbourne,  just  above  and  below  which 
bridge  it  receives  its  first  two  Derbyshire  tributaries  of  i.ny 
consequence,  vis.,  a  stream  which  comes  from  the  village 
of  Parwick,  about  nine  miles  long,  and  the  Schoo,  which  rises 
near  Wirksworth,  and  flows  by  Ashbourne  into  the  Dove, 
after  a  course  of  about  ten  miles.  The  Dove,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course, '  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  that 
ever  gave  a  charm  to  landscape :  and  while  passing  through 
the  flrstand  least  picturesque  diviakm  <rf  the  Dale  (Dove 
DaleX  the  ear  is  soothed  by  its  murmnrii^  and  the  eye 
delighted  with  the  briUiancy  of  its  watera--4n  some  plaus 
it  flows  smoothly  and  sdemnly  slong,  but  never  slowly,  in 
others  its  motion  is  rapid,  impetuous,  and  even  turbiuent 
The  ash.  the  hazel,  tbe  slender  osier,  and  tlMgraoefiilf'-  ' 
hnng  with  honsrsookles  and  ^til^emy* 
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bxanehw  in  the  itMun  and  break  ita  luillm  into  bwuteoiu 
ripplea.  Hi^  fira^ents  of  stone,  toppled  from  the  tooka 
abcnv.  and  partly  covered  vith  moss  aim  plants  that  hannt 
and  love  the  water,  divide  the  stream  into  many  currents ; 
round  these  it  bubbles  in  limpid  rills  that  circle  into  innu- 
merable eddies,  vhioh  by  their  activity  give  life  and  motion 
to  a  numerous  variety  m  aquatic  pUuite  and  flowers  that 
grow  in  the  bed  of  the  rivw:  these  wave  their  slender  stems 
under  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  which,  flowing  over  them 
like  the  transparent  varnish  of  a  picture,  brings  forth  the 
most  vivid  colouring.  Occasionally  large  stones  are  thrown 
across  the  streaai,  and'  interrupt  its  progress :  over  and 
amcngst  these  it  mshes  rapidly  into  the  pool  below,  form- 
ing in  its  frequent  fidls  a  series  of  &iry  cascades,  about 
which  it  foams  and  sparkles  with  a  beau^  and  brilliancy 
peculiar  to  this  lively  and  romantic  river/  (Rhodea's  Peak 
Setnery.)  Below  its  junction  with  the  Schoo,  the  Dove 
flows  south-west  fbr  about  three  or  four  miles ;  then  south 
for  about  seven  more,  receiving  by  the  way  the  Chumet,  its 
largest  Staffordshire  tributary ;  it  then  flows  in  a  winding 
course  B.S.E.  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  and  &lls  into  the 
Trent,  just  below  Burton,  receiving  several  streams,  the 
longest  of  which  rises  near  Atlow,  between  Ashboum  and 
Belper,  and  has  a  course  ef  above  fifteen  miles.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Dove  may  be  estimated  at  from  forty  to  forty* 
five  miles.  The  waters  of  this  river  have  a  clear  blue  tint, 
deepening  through  various  shades  to  a  dajk  purple.  It 
finquently  overflows  its  banks  in  the  sfuing;  and  the  ferti- 
lixiDg  effiaet  of  these  floods  has  given  rise  to  the  distich — 

'  In  April,  Dort*!  flood 
2i  worth  K  klBf*!  good.' 

Sometimes,  however,  the  waters  rise  with  such  rapidly  and 

violence  as  fo  be  very  destructive. 

The  Erewash  rises  in  Nottinghamshire,  near  the  village 
of  Kirkby,  and  flowing  W.S-W.  for  about  three  miles  reaches 
the  border  of  Derbyshire,  and  then  flows,  first  S.W.  and 
then  8.  by  E.,  alona  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties  into 
the  Trent   Its  whole  course  is  about  twenty  miles. 

The  Mease  rises  in  Leicestershire,  near  Ashby  de  la. 
Zouch,  and  flows  first  S.8.W.,  then  W..  and  then  N.N.W^ 
into  the  Trent  Its  course,  which  is  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles,  is.  for  a  short  distance,  in  the  detached  por- 
tion of  Derbyshire,  partly  on  the  border  of  the  county,  and 
patUy  beyond  the  border,  in  the  i^unties  of  I^eicester  and 
Staflbrd. 

These  four  rivsrs  foil  into  the  Trent,  which  crosses  Deav 
byshire  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east  It  tonohea  tibe 
b«der  five  or  ux  miles  north-east  of  LichfleUC  just  at  the 
point  where  the  Mease  folia  into  it,  and  flows  about  ten  miles 
N.N.W.  along  the  bord«  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire, 
past  Burton  upon  Trent,  in  Stafiiordshire,  until  ita  jouotion 
widi  the  Dove,  after  which  it  quits  the  border,  runs  nearly  due 
east  through  Derbyshire  for  about  eleven  milea  to  the  border 
ofLeioestershirB.  It  then  turns  E.N.E.  and  mna  for  abont  ten 
miles  along  the  border  separating  Dwbyshire  from  Leicefr^ 
tershire  and  Nottinghamshire,  tiU  its  junction  with  the  Ere- 
wash, after  which  it  quits  Derbvshire  alt(«ether.  The 
Derwent  foils  into  it  about  five  miles  above  the  junction  of 
the  Brewash.  About  thirty-one  miles  of  the  course  of  the 
T^t  are  tfaua  upon  or  within  the  Derbydiire  border.  It  ia 
calculated  (Farev,  Agriottltvral  Swv*y  qfDerbyMrt)  that 
it  receives  the  orainage  of  ten-thirteenths  of  the  oounfy» 
exclusive  of  the  streams  in  the  eastern  part  which  flow  into 
the  Idle,  one  of  the  tributaries  which  joins  the  Ttant  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Trent  is  navigable  from  Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent,  but  in  1806  the  navigation  waa  given  up 
by  agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Trent  and  Meraey 
canal,  whioh  runs,  by  ita  side,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river 
now  commenoea  just  at  the  junotioQ  of  the  Derwent 

The  Goyt  rises  near  Axe  Bdge,  and  flows  N.N.W.  ahmg 
the  border  of  Derbyshire  and  Qieahire,  about  fourtem  miles, 
till  its  juncticm  with  the  Ethemw,  whioh  has  a  south-west 
coune  of  about  fifteen  w  aixteen  miles  ehiefly  on  the  border 
of  thesametwDoottntiaB.  The  sprinn  of  the  Etherow  are 
A  Yorkshire  and  Gbeihin.  Tlu  umted  stream  of  theee 
two  rivers  flows  into  the  Ueianr  at  Stockport.  They  receive 
many  small  streams  from  the  adjaeant  part  (theHighFtak) 
of  Derbyshire. 

The  Rother  rises  in  the  Bast  HoMT,  a  mile  or  two  east  of 
Chatsworth  Park,  and  flows  eastward  about  eight  miles  to 
Chesterfield,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east  and  flows  into 
Yorkshire.  About  tweohr-two  or  three  miles  of  its  coune 
balmmtoDerbyibiro.  It  Joina  the  Don  at  Sotbitham  ia 


Yorkihire.  The  Bawley  (ten  milaa  long)  is  ita  only  Oobj^ 
shire  tributary  that  requires  notioe.  Hub  riaa  on  toc 
Nottin^iamahire  border  and  flows  n«th  past  Bolsovtt. 

The  Sheet  which  joins  the  Don  at  Sheffield,  the  VsIUe. 
the  Poulter.  and  the  Ryton,  whose  waters  flow  directly 
ultimately  into  the  Idle,  rise  in  Derbyshire. 

Derbyshire  las  several  navigable  canals  and  railrDs4. 
The  canals  are,  1,  Grand  Trunk,  or  the  Trent  and  lienejr 
canal;  2,  the  Brewash  canal;  3,  the  Derby  canal;  4,the 
Cromford  canal;  5,  the  Nutbrook  canal:  and  CtheCbo- 
terfield  canal.  The  Peak  Foieat  and  the  Ashi^-d^U 
Zouch  canals  have  a  small  portion  of  their  extent  Just 
within  the  county,  but  r^er  behmgi^  former  to  Gheshin 
and  the  latter  to  Locestershira.  We  shall  not  thereiljN 
notioe  them  here. 

1.  The  Trent  and  Heney  canal  behmsa  to  De^ilm 
from  its  commenoament  in  the  river  Trent,  at  Wildea 
Ferry  (at  the  junction  of  the  DorwentX  to  Monk's  &idg4 
where  the  canal  is  carried  for  a  mile  and  a  quarts  over 
the  flat  meadows  of  the  Dove  vaB^  on  an  onbankment 
thirteen  feet  high,  with  aqueduct  bridges  over  the  Doie 
aud  one  or  two  other  streams,  containing  twenty-thru 
arches  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  span :  twelve  of  iboe 
arches  are  over  the  main  branch  of  the  Dove.  This  oiul 
was  b^;un  in  1766,  and  its  whole  extant  ia  ninety-tbrae 
miles.  It  extends  through  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  titd 
Cheshire.  Until  the  year  1766,  men  wwe  on^yed  lu 
large  gai^  to  draw  tfae  boats;  now  hones  an  anircnillj 
used. 

2.  The  Erovash  canal  oommenees  in  die  IVen^  miden 
between  the  junction  of  the  Derwent  and  that  of  tbeftc- 
wash  rimr,  and  runs  northward  akoBg  the  valley  of  ik 
Brewash,  first  <«  the  weat  and  then  on  the  east  side  of  tkt 
river,  and  tcarminates  in  the  Cromford  canal  at  Liaglct 
Bridge :  that  part  of  its  course  which  is  on  the  east  lide  vf 
the  Erewash  belongs  to  Nottin^uunshire.  Its  whole  lengUi 
is  nearly  eleven  miles.  It  has  aqueduct  arches  orcr  tin 
Nut  brook  and  the  Erewash  river.  It  serves  for  the  imports 
tion  of  com,  malt,  and  timber,  and  for  the  export  of  cotL 
limestone,  iron,  lead,  and  marble  and  other  alone. 

3.  The  Derby  canal  it  deacnbeduttdatthatswn  of  Dobf. 

[DXBBY.] 

4.  The  Cromford  canal  eoumencu  in  the  Enrwash  nnx 
at  Lansley  Bridge,  and  runs  n^thwaid  to  the  CodnorPiifc 
Iron  Werka.  foUomng  the  valley  of  the  Srewisb,  aad 
haTing  the  first  part  of  its  course  on  the  east  side  of  tbi 
ziTer  m  Nottingfaamahiie.  and  the  lattar  part  on  the  etc 
aide  in  Derhvshira.  From  Godnnr  it  mmb  ^  a  bmnrk 
two  miles  ana  a  half  or  three  milea  long,  along  the  vaU^of 
the  Brewash.  on  the  west  or  Derbyshire  aide  of  that  mtr. 
to  the  village  of  Pinxton,  while  the  main  line  of  the  tsml 
turns  westmrd  to  the  valley  of  the  DerwMit,  cmssie^  lu 
river  Amber  in  its  way ;  it  theai  tuma  to  the  nortb-vni 
and  follows  the  nUer  of  the  Derwent  firat  on  the  essi  aos 
then  on  the  west  sioe  of  that  river,  to  Cromford  Biid^ 
where  it  tMnoinates:  the  length  of  tiie  canal  is  fifteen  miks 
nearly.  Between  the  valley  of  the  Brewash  and  that  of  itu 
Derwent  this  canal  is  earned  through  the  higher  giwn^ 
by  a  tunnel  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  Hm  widti: 
w  the  canal  in  the  tunnel  is  nine  foet  at  the  sarfoce  of  ikc 
water ;  the  crown  of  the  srch  is  eight  feet  above  the  wtkr 
The  tunnel  is  lined  with  loick,  except  iriMsa  the  pariuiuc 
rock  appeared  cqnble  of  supporting  its^  There  sie  tint 
aqueduct  bridges  on  the  line  of  this  cwisL  Ona  ta  ever  tk 
Brewash ;  one,  Bull  ^idge  aqueduct,  whioh  is  ow 
Amber,  is  six  hundred  feet  kog  and  fiffyfoet  high:  the^ 
aqueduct  is  over  the  Duwent  at  Wigwdil,  aad  ii  mi 
himdred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  high ;  the  qtaa  of  tht 
river  arch  is  dghty  feet  lliis  cual  m  ohiafly  used  ftr 
conveyance  at  cotds  and  coke;  but  lime  a*d  fimestoc*. 
gritstone,  ironstone,  iron,  lead,  slate,  timber,  com,  SkCi  *A 
oarried  on  it  Besides  the  I^nxtim  eut  atoeady  aotlcai 
there  is  another  small  out  near  the  Dsnvant  aqueduet,  iic 
there  are  sevtral  short  railways  which  en^nle  the  fs^ 
works,  &Ch  on  its  line  to  eommunieate  with  Uie  cansL  i 
xailwav  flrom  Mansfield  ooamnnicatae  with  the  PoiW 
branch,  and  the  CioHflird  aad  Hjgn  Paak  laOw^ 
mnnicBtea  with  the  main  line  of  Aa  canal  naar  its  tana* 
tion  at  Cromftnd  Bridget 

6.  The  Nutbrook  canal  OManuoHes  at  flw  fwBiwTM  « 
Shipl^.  aax  the  right  of  ^  road  from  Dorbf  to  Maoddl 
and  runs  S.8.K,]trar  ailea  and  a  half  into  Ae  Xievaib 
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ieries  to  the  Nutbrook  canal,  the  oonveyaiice  of  coal  being 
its  chief  object. 

6.  The  Chesterfield  canal  commences  in  the  tideway  of 
the  Trent,  below  Gainsborough,  and  has  the  greater  ^rt  of 
lis  course  in  Nottingbamahire,  and  a  small  part  in  York- 
shire. It  enters  Derbyshire  from  the  latter  county  near  the 
rillage  of  Omarsh,  in  vall^  of  the  Rothn,  and  runs 
3.S.  W.alongthatnllejrtoCheiterfleld.  Its  whole  len^ 
a  forty-Hx  miles,  of  whidi  about  twelve  are  in  Dertryshire. 
[n  the  Derbyshire  part  of  the  canal  are  two  aqueduct 
bridges,  one  over  a  brook  at  Renishaw  furnace,  and  one  over 
he  Dodee  or  Dawley,  a  brandi  of  the  Rotbor,  near  Stavely : 
nany  railways  communicate  with  it,  and  are  intended  to 
wnvey  coal  and  iron  firom  the  collieries  and  iron  works 
hereabout  This  canal  was  opened  A.D.  1777:  its  object 
s  the  exportation  of  coal,  lime,  lead,  and  iron ;  and  the  im- 
wrtatiou  of  com,  timber,  &c. 

The  principal  railroad  is  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak 
-ailroad.  The  others  are  of  less  importance;  tbey  are 
:hie&y  private  property,  and  are  designed  to  convey  the 
iroduoe  of  mines,  ooUiaieB,  and  lion  works  to  the  various 
sanals. 

The  Cromibrd  and  High  Peak  railroad  commences  at  the 
I^romfbrd  cana^  near  its  termination  at  Cromfbrd,  and 
'uns  in  an  irregular  line  north-west  to  the  Peak  Forest 
anal,  which  it  joins  at  Wbaley  Bridge,  three  or  fbui 
niles  vest  of  Chapel-en-le  Frith.  It  passes  near  Wirks- 
Forth  and  Buxton.  Its  length  is  thirty-four  mfles  nearly, 
ind  it  has  six  inclined  planes.  The  Act  of  Parliament  ibr 
t  sras  obtained  in  1 825 :  we  are  not  aware  whether  the  rail- 
-oad  is  yet  completed. 

The  great  road  from  London  to  Manchester,  Carlisle, 
Lud  Glasgow,  passes'  through  this  couD]hr.  It  enters  Der- 
)yslure  at  Cavendish  Bridge,  over  the  Irent,  just  above  its 
unction  with  the  Derwent,  runs  north-west  through  Derby 
ind  Ashbourne,  and  quits  the  county  at  Hanging  Bridge, 
iver  the  Dove.  Two  other  roads  to  Manchester  branch  off 
torn  that  just  described;  one  at  Ashbourne,  which  runs 
N.  W.  through  Buxton,  and  (juitB  the  county  at  Whaley 
Sridge;  anothwat  Derby,  which  runs  through  Matlocl^ 
Sakewell,  and  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  Hie  roaa  which  con- 
lects  Bristol  and  Birmingham  with  Sheffield  and  Leeds 
inters  Derbyshire  at  Monk's  Bridire,  over  the  Dove,  and 
una  northward  by  Derby,  Cbesterfleld,  and  Dronfleld,  into 
Iforkfihlre.  The  road  from  London  to  Sheffield  and  Leeds 
inters  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  from  Nottinghamshire, 
md  runs  to  Chesterfield,  where  it  unites  with  the  road  just 
□endoned.  A  road  from  Sheffield  to  Manchester  crosses 
he  Peak  through  Hathersage,  Castleton,  and  Chapel-en- 
e-Frith.  The  other  roads  are  too  ntunerous  for  us  to 
lotice. 

Geolo^  a$td  Mineralogy. — That  part  of  Derbyshire 
rhieh  lies  soiUh  of  a  line  drawn  through  Ashbourne,  Duf- 
leld,  and  Sandiaete^  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  red 
narl  or  new  red  sandstone,  a  fbrmation  which  overspreads 
■o  large  a  portion  of  the  midland  counties.  There  are  mdeed 
L  few  spots  in  which  the  magneyian  lunestone,  which  ordina- 
ily  underlies  it,  rises  to  the  sur&ce ;  and  just  on  the  Leices- 
ershire  border,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  the  coal-measures 
iraei^  from  beneath  it,  and  ibrm  one  or  two  small  de- 
ached  coal-fields.  In  many  parts,  and  especially  along  the 
-alleys  of  the  lower  Derwent  and  the  Trent,  the  red  marl 
B  covered  by  beds  of  gravel,  and  upon  the  gravel  alluvial 
lats  of  loam  or  sandy  loam,  of  from  one  to  several  feet  in 
hicknesB,  and  without  stones,  are  occasionally  founds  The 
itrata  of  the  red  marl  present  oonsiderable  variety :  among 
.hem  are  some  mioaoeous  gritstone  beds,  produeuig  a  good 
ktwstone;  other  strata  are  not  concreted,  bat  appear  as 
And,  red,  white,  and  yellow ;  others  are  more  elayey.  and 
rom  them  bricks  and  tiles  are  made.  The  strata  of  the 
!<ed  marl  ibtmation  are  generally  horizontal  or  nearly  so. 
Several  deposits  of  gypsum  are  found  in  this  formation, 
md  are  quarried  in  several  places,  as  at  Darley  Abbey 
'Dbrsy],  m  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  Derwent  ana 
the  Trent,  and  in  the  southern  extremi^  of  the  country, 
rbat  gypsum,  which  is  quite  white,  or  onlv  Mntly  streaked 
with  red,  is  used  by  the  potters  of  Staffordshire  (as  Plaster 
of  Paris)  for  their  moulds ;  some  fine  blocks  are  selected 
for  the  turners  of  alabaster  ornaments,  and  the  inferior  sort 
is  used  by  plasterers  for  ordmair  purposes  or  for  making 
the  plaster  floon  often  seen  in  this  conn^.  Some  of  the 
bast  land  in  or  nnr  Dartrrsfafae  lies  on  the  nd  mail;  in 
,  hawwflt  it  li  induMd  to  be  too  tenae'ous  and  odd. 


This  fbrmation  also  ooonpies  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
county  at  its  eastern  extremity. 

The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone,  which 
crops  out  from  under  the  red  marl  of  Nottinghamshire  and 
skirts  it  on  its  western  border,  extendi  into  the  ea^em  part 
of  Derbyshire,  where  it  occupies  the  part  east  of  a  line 
drawn  north  and  south  through  Bolsofar.  The  thickness 
of  this  formation  is  prolbahly  300  feat.  The  general  cc^oor 
is  ydlow,  (tf  various  shades,  ftem  a  bright  gamboge  to  a 
light  straw  oolour  or  white.  Many  of  the  beds  have  a 
granular  texture,  and  cannot  be  calcined;  they  have  gene- 
rally passed  with  the  inhabitants  for  gritstone  rather  than 
limestone.  This  limestone  is  quarried  for  building,  also 
for  flooring  and  staireasea.  Towards  the  bottom  of  the 
series  are  several  beds  of  compact  bhie  limeetone,  imbedded 
in  blue'  clay,  and  abounding  with  shells.  Thi&  blue  lime* 
stone  yields  excellent  lime:  it  is  quarried  at  Bolsover, 
where  also  pipe  cl^  is  obtained :  the  pipe  clay  separates  the 
limestone  beds.  The  strata  of  the  magnesian  limestone 
form  a  better  subsofl  ibr  arable  than  for  grass  land. 

The  coal-measures  underlie  the  magnesian  limestone 
and  crop  out  frmn  beneath  it  on  the  wast  These  oodi- 
measures  form  part  of  that  impOTtant  ooal-fleld  whidi  ot^ 
cupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire^ 
and  extends  into  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  being 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  red  marl  The  strata  range  from  north  to 
south,  and  dip  to  the  east.  The  Derbyshire  portion  of  this 
coal-field  is  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  between  Hather- 
sage  and  Sheffield  to  Little  Eaton,  near  Derby.  There 
are  twenty  gritstone-beds,  some  of  them  of  great  thickness, 
and  numerous  strata  of  slate<Iay,  as  shale,  bind,  and 
clonch:  some  of  the  abale-beds  contain  rounded  or  ovate 
masses,  and  even  thin  strata  of  argillaceotu  ironstone,  with 
impressions  of  mussel  shells,  and  coaly  impressions  of 
vegetables.  A  hard  Brgillaceous  rock  called  <mnntone 
forms  in  some  ptaeea  the  floor  of  the  coal-beds.  Ttw  num- 
bv  or  order  of  the  coal-seami  is  probably  about  thirta*, 
varying  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  eleven  fort;  theor 
aggregate  thickness  is  about  eighty  feet:  these  dimensions 
can  only  be  considered  as  approximate.  Every  variety  of 
coal  seems  to  be  found  in  this  field,  hard  stone  coal,  cannd, 
peacock,  and  caking  coal.  The  ccAl-pits  in  Dofoyefaire  are 
dispersed  over  the  coal-field,  and  are  very  numerous,  espe- 
ciuly  about  Chesterfield  and  Alfieton.  and  in  the  district 
south  and  west  of  the  Cromford  and  Erewash  canals. 
There  are  coal-pits  also  in  the  small  detached  coal-fields 
on  the  Leicestershire  border,  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  red 
marl,  and  coal  is  obtained  between  Ashbourne  and  Deilnr 
apparently  b^  wcnrking  through  the  red  marl  to  the  coat' 
measures  whioh  lieundnneatn  them.  The  beds  which  lie 
between  the  seams  of  coal  are  worked  for  various  purposes. 
The  workings  of  the  ironstone  are  generally  begun  at  tha 
Burfoce,  and  pursued  until  they  become  dannrous  from  Um 
loose  nature  of  the  stratum  in  which  they  lie:  that  iron- 
stone which  is  marked  with  impressions  <^  mussel  shells 
(called  the  mussel  band)  is  worked  ss  an  ornamental  marble. 
From  the  gritstone-beds  are  quarried  grindstones  for  cut- 
lers :  the  binds,  where  they  are  hard  and  black,  are  used  as 
black  chalk ;  others,  when  decomposed,  make  good  brick 
earth :  the  clunch  is  sometimes  of  that  kind  which  is  used 
for  fire-bricks ;  where  it  crops  out  to  the  sur&ce  it  becomes 
soft  clay.  Potters'  clay,  of  various  colours  and  qualitie^ 
occurs  in  this  coal-field. 

Millstone-grit  and  shale  form  a  series  of  strata,  having 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  870  feet;  the  millstone- 
grit,  360  feet  thick,  forming  the  upper  pai^  and  the  sbide 
and  its  sssooiated  rocks,  510  feet,  the  lower  part  of  the 
formation.  The  millstone-grit  ranges  on  three  sides  (vis., 
the  east,  north,  and  west,)  of  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
which  we  shall  have  presently  to  notice  as  occupying  the 
central  part  of  the  county  north  of  Ashbourne  and  Dumeld: 
it  occupies  a  tract  between  Duffield,  Helper,  and  Wirks- 
worth,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Derwent,  and  forms  Ibe 
heights  that  bound  the  valley  of  that  river  on  the  east  side 
up  to  its  source.  It  occupies  also  the  northern  and  western 
borders  of  the  High  Peal^  and  extends  southward  to  Buxton, 
near  which  it  passes  into  Staffordshire.  The  hills  farmed 
by  it  usually  present  a  bold  escarpment,  crowned  by  rude 
piles  of  crags,  exhibiting  some  of  the  wildest  rock  scenery 
of  the  district  The  shale  occupies  a  lower  district  between 
thia  and  the  oatboniferous  limestone  but  V^^^^'^^^^T^ 
•re  ocoasional  Insulated  monnttgttzonii^didiftiiBJ^^^ 
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mObtone-grit.  Kindsneoot  u  one  of  these.  The  shale 
cmtains  some  alternatiiig  beds  of  fltie-gnined  siticeous  grit 
and  nodules  of  tronstcne;  and  ithassomeflutgacentand 
apparentlT  local  beds  of  ahale  limestone,  vhich  afford  a 
beautifol  black  marble. 

Carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  occupies  the  tract 
bounded  <hi  the  south  by  the  red  marl,  and  on  alt  other 
sUes  by  the  millstone-grit  and  shale  just  described.  This 
limestone  district  is  entirely  comprehended  in  Derbyshire, 
except  on  the  north-east,  where  it  just  passes  over  the 
Yorkshire  boundary,  and  on  the  south-west,  where  it 
enters  Staffordshire.  There  are  one  or  two  places  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  where  the  limestone  crops  out. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  the  strata  dip  under  the 
shale ;  but  on  the  western  side,  by  a  ffreat  feul^  the  lowest 
bed  of  the  limestone  is  elevated  ana  brought  into'  ra>ntact 
on  the  same  level  with  the  shale.  The  limestone  is  divided 
into  four  beds  by  three  intervening  beds  of  toadstone.  The 
respective  thickness  of  these  hmestone-beds  (reckoning 
from  the  uppermost)  is  as  follows: — first  bed,  150  feet; 
second  bed,  150  feet;  third  bed,  210  feet;  fourth  bed,  at 
least  250  feet;  aggregate  at  least  760,  but  in  foot  the 
thickness  of  the  lower  bed  is  not  ascertained :  it  ia  only 
known  that  it  extends  250  feet  In  each  bed  of  this  lime- 
stone thin  beds  of  clay  are  found,  with  imbedded  masses  of 
toadstone,  and  various  organic  remains.  The  lowest  bed, 
which  is  the  most  ee teemed  by  the  lime-bumers,  has  very 
fe  <r  dark  coloured  strata ;  but  in  the  three  upper  beds  these 
are  more  common,  and  the  second  bed  contains  some  very 
fine  black  strata,  vhioh  are  quarried  ai  black  marble.  The 
upper  bed  is  also  quarried  as  marble,  and  cratains  Triiite 
chert  or  china-stone,  which  is  extansively  used  in  the  Staf- 
fiffdshire  potteries.  The  beautiAil  fluor  spar  called  '  Blue 
John,'  from  which  vases  and  other  ornament*  are  made,  is 
found  in  a  mountain  of  limeatonev 

The  outcrop  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  forms  the 
lead  district  of  Derbyshire.  Numerous  veins  have  been 
worked  in  it,  chiefly  for  lead ;  but  ores  of  zinc,  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  copper,  also  occur.  Lead  ore  is  found  occa- 
sionally  in  the  toadstone  which  intervenes  between  the 
limestone-beds,  but  commonly  the  veins  are  cut  off  by  the 
toadstone-beds.  The  veins  which  contain  lead  have  gene- 
rally a  direction  east  and  west ;  somo  of  them  apmndb  the 
perpendicular  (rake  veins);  ^.thers  ar«  nearly  horisontid 
(^pe  veins),  and  are  rather  beds  of  spar  and  ore,  lying 
between  the  strata  of  limestone,  and  in  moet  caaes  connected 
with  the  surface  by  a  rake  vein. 

The  limestone  strata  of  Derbjrshire  are  subject  to  very 
remarkable  derailments  or  faults.  They  are  characterized 
also  by  numerous  caverns,  and  by  the  frequent  engulph- 
ment  of  the  streams  by  subterraneous  courses  termed 
swallow  holes.  The  caverns  appear  to  have  been  excavated 
wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  water. 

The  three  toadstone-beds  have  an  average  thickness  of 
60  feet  for  the  upper,  and  75  feet  for  eacn  of  the  lower, 
giving  an  afi^regate  of  210  feet;  in  parts  however  the 
thickness  of  the  three  amounts  to  above  250  feet  There 
an  serwal  varieties  of  the  toadstone,  which  sometimes 
passes  into  ordinary  basalt :  amoi^  the  substances  inclosed 
are  the  quarts  crystals  locally  termed  Dorbyshira  dia- 
monds. 

Of  the  limestone  caverns,  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
now  generally  known  as  Peak's  Hole,  or  the  Devil's  Cave, 
near  Castleton.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremitv  of  a  deep 
and  narrow  rocky  chasm  in  the  valley  in  whirn  Castleton 
stands,  where  cra^y  projections  hide  it  from  the  traveller 
until  he  approaches  pretty  near.  The  entrance  i  \  tole- 
rably regular  arch  of  about  40  feet  high  and  ab  «  100 
wide,  extending  in  length  nearly  30O  met  This  ^rt  is 
inhabited  by  poor  people  engaged  in  makii^  twine  and 
pack-thread,  wno  have  built  their  habitations  and  carry  on 
their  work  under  this  natural  sheltw.  At  the  end  of  this 
vestihule,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  arch  ctrntracts,  and  the 
visiter  ia  obliged  to  stoop  until  he  eme^ea  into  a  spacious 
Tatdti  called  '  the  bell  house.  A  second  contraction, 
where  tiw  rock  dues  almost  down  upon  the  sur&ce  of  a 
Stream  of  water  which  occupies  the  |>assage,  conducts  to  a 
;Jurd  cavern,  said  to  be  200  feet  wide,  and  in  some  parts 
)20  feet  his[h:  this  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  cavernous 
chambers,  at  the  extremity  of  the  fiirthest  of  which  the 
rocks  close  down  upon  the  stream  of  water  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preclude  all  access  to  the  caverns  which  are  sup- 
l>Q4pd  to  lie  beyond    Th^  watof  which  thus  obstructs 


forther  progress  is  a  stream  eogulphed  at  a  not  ealM 
Perry-foot,  three  mfles  ikom  Caweton,  on  the  Hanebestet 
roadj  it  reappears  at  the  innermost  recess  of  the  cavera, 
through  the  successive  chambers  of  which  it  flows,  and 
emerges  into  daylight  at  the  entrance.  After  heavy  nioa 
this  stream  is  so  much  swelled  as  to  render  it  impos>uble  to 
reach  the  forther  part  of  the  cavern.  The  whole  length 
Peak's  Hole  is  variously  estimated.  Pilkington  estimated 
it  at  2250  feet  beside  an  additional  chamber  nearly  500  feet 
long.  Elden  Hole  is  a  p«i>endicular  chasm  in  a  limesuxiQ 
rock  near  Oistleton,  more  than  180  feet  deep^  wiUi  a  slopuu 
passt^  to  an  interior  cavern  or  series  of  caverns.  It  ti 
suppmed  that  a  second  chasm  of  unknown  depth  deseendi 
from  the  bottom  of  this  cavern.  Another  series  of  gntioes 
(Bashaw  GrottoesX  extending  about  SOOO  faet,  adGmed  viifa 
stalactites,  was  first  explored  about  tho  oommoieement  of 
the  present  century.  (For  Pool's  Hole,  see  Buxton.]  Then 
are  several  other  caverns  in  the  Pnk. 
The  mineral  springs  of  Derbyshire  are  namecDua  and  im- 

g>rt8nt  The  most  celebrated  warm  springs  are  diose  st 
uxton  [Buxton]  and  Matlock.  There  are  warm  springs 
at  StoneyMiddlelon,  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans 
established  a  bath.  The  temperature  of  the  Middletoo 
waters  is  2"  higher  than  that  of  the  warmest  springs  at 
Matlock.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  sulphureous  vateis 
is  at  Kedleston  Park,  three  miles  north-west  of  Derby. 
They  are  valued  for  ^eir  antiscorbutic  Qualities.  Then 
are  several  chalybeate  springs.  For  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing  well  on  the  road  from  Buxton  to  Castleton,  see  Bcx- 

TON. 

AgricuUurtj—Oii  the  high  hills  and  moon  of  Deitnshiic 
the  cultivation  is  not  extended  as  it  might  be;  and' then 
are  great  tracts  of  rough  pasture  of  no  great  value  in 
their  present  state,  which,  with  a  moderate  outlay,  mi^t 
be  improved  or  converted  into  arable  land,  as  has  be«i  d<»w 
in  similar  situations  in  Scotland.  In  the  valleys,  or  on  Uw 
less  abrupt  hills,  a  very  fertile  red  marly  loam  is  frequeuilr 
met  with,  which  is  productive  of  every  kind  of  grain  wilbant 
any  extraordinary  tillage.  Of  this  kmd  are  the  lands  abont 
Barton,  Blount,  and  Ash,  and  in  several  places  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  oi  the  county.  The  soil  on  the 
surface  naturally  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
which  are  found  namediately  beknr  it^  and  whom  any  psr- 
tieular  stratum  rises  to  the  surfoce,  or  crops  out  as  it  is 
called*  the  soil  is  chieHy  made  up  ot  the  same  earthy  gnb- 
stanoes^  which  have  beeu  mom  or  less  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  the  air  and  mixed  with  v^table  matter.'  An 
account  of  the  different  soils  is  given  in  the  Agricultaral 
Report  of  the  county,  by  Farey,  of  which  the  folbwinf 
table  forms  an  epitome,  distinguishing  the  strata  from  whk£ 
they  are  formed  and  the  number  of  acres  in  extent. 


Gravelly  soils    ....  77,000 

Red  marl  soil    ....  81,000 

Yellow  limestone  soil  .       .       .  21.580 

Coal  measure,  upper  part    .       .  30,000 

„          lower  part    .  60,000 

Grit  stone  and  shale  soils  .       .  160,500 
Mineral  limestone  and  toadstonel 
soils     .      .      ,      ,  t 

FourUi  limestcme  soil .      .      •  40,500 


Total  suiAee 
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Host  of  these  soils  may  be  ranked  among  the  clays  sod 
loams  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  then  being  but  a  ven 
small  proportion  of  sandy  soils  in  Derbj-shire.  Wbtn 
these  occur,  they  are  mostly  alluvial,  apparratly  washed 
out  of  the  loam  and  brought  together  by  currents,  or  the 
deromposition  of  the  grit  and  micaoeous  sandstone  in  ifar 
grit  OT  limestone  shale. 

The  climate  of  Derlmhiie  varies  aoooiding  to  the  sitoa- 
tion  and  hei^t  of  the  iBod  above  dis  level  of  Oia  aea.  11m 
quantity  of  rain  that  Mis  in  the  mountainous  parte  is  maei 
greater  than  that  in  the  low  country:  at  Chataworth,  Sa 
instance,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  28*41 1.  and  a: 
Derby  24' 77  inches.  In  thevall^  it  diffsrs  litUe  frK 
the  surrounding  counties.  The  time  of  harvest  is  mbc 
late  in  exposed  situations,  and  is  ftequently  much  protnoi 
by  abundant  rains  in  the  mouth  of  October ;  it  ia  tlvrcftn 
of  great  importance  to  sow  as  early  as  the  aaasoik  vdl  ftt- 
mit,  so  as  to  have  theewnripeiBta^ptttgathvitaibHcir 
tboaatumnalaiH..  oigi,,,,  GoOgTe 
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The  manner  in  which  the  soil  is  oultivated  varies  as 
mucli  as  its  nature.  Rich  proprieton  wlw  have  «cpe- 
rienced  hailiffs  adopt  all  the  new  impnnremeatSj  and  their 
Ibnoa  are  well  managed.  There  ue  also  a  taw  fiirmers 
vho  have  B«iie  capitid  and  manwe  their  land  well ;  but 
the  majori^  are  small  ftinnen,  vrua  Ibllow  the  routine  of 
their  forefiithers,  and  have  not  the  means,  if  they  had  the 
incU^tion,  to  make  permanent  improvements.  A  great 
many  ihrme  might  be  doubled  in  value  hy  judicious  dnin- 
ing,  and  lands  made  to  produce  turnips  which  now  are 
thought  too  heavy  and  wet  fbr  this  usenil  root  The  pas- 
tures also  might,  in  many  places,  be  greatly  improved  by 
underdraining,  and  lendered  much  better  adapted  to  feed 
sheep.  A  common  obstacle  to  im]«ovement  is  the  want  of 
leases;  for  although  tenants  are  seldom  removed  if  they 
pay  their  rents,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  tenant  from  year 
to  year,  when  he  dies,  to  give  possession  of  the  fiurm  to  his 
-widow  or  one  itf  his  chOdrea  dt  a  testamentary  bequest, 
which  is  nnerally  taapeoted  by  toe  landlord,  the  rent  may 
be  raised,  if  the  estate  eomes  into  othn:  hands,  and  the 
money  laid  out  on  improvements  by  the  tenant  mav  be  the 
cause  of  this  rise.  Tenants  from  year  to  year  are  tneiefbre 
satisfied  with  a  bare  Uvdihood,  and  have  no  motive  to  improve 
their  ftrms.  Many  farms  are  so  small  that  thsj  are  scarcely 
superior  to  cottage  tenures,  and  the  occupiers  have  other 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  besideatheir  land.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Derby  and  other  manu&cturing  towns, 
as  also  near  the  most  productive  mines,  some  small  portions 
of  land  are  neatly  cultivated,  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
spade,  and  are  consequently  very  productive.  They  are  let 
at  higher  rents  than  the  quality  of  the  soil  would  otherwise 
warrant. 

The  eoune  of  enltintkm  on  the  best  loama  is  generally 
that  whicAi  begins  with  a  summer  fiiUow  manured  with  lime 
for  wbea^  ana  snooeeded  by  spring  com  with  or  without 
clover  or  grass  seeds.  Some  Armera  have  adopted  the  im- 
proved convertible  system,  and  find  the  superiority  of  it  in 
point  of  profit,  uniting  the  advantages  of  a  dairy  with  those 
of  an  arable  fiirm.  Spring  wheat  has  been  introduced 
instead  of  barlfqr  on  tbe  best  soils,  and  the  land  is  laid  down 
with  grass  seeds  in  the  flist  crop  after  the  bllow,  or  the 
turnips,  where  these  are  introduced. 

The  wheat  produced  on  the  red  land  is  good  and  heavy. 
On  the  poorer  soils  oats  and  barley  are  mora  certain  and 
profitable  crops.  When  the  wheat  has  &iled  during  the 
winter,  and  looks  pow  and  thin  in  spring,  it  used  to  be  a 
common  proetiee  to  sow  barley  amongst  it ;  tbe  mixed 
produce  was  called  blmid,  and  gnrand  to  a  coarse  meal  of 
which  bread  was  made  for  the  labourers.  Sfoing  wheat 
has  been  found  a  better  substitute  and  Uend  is  now  seldom 
met  witK  Haver  cake  made  of  oatmeal  is  still  a  common 
bread  of  the  labourers,  altbouf^  wheaten  bread  is  now  very 
generally  preferred. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  both  in 
garden  plots,  and  in  the  fields,  where  they  are  planted  in 
rows  and  moulded  up  with  the  plough.  The  produce  on 
good  loams  well  manured,  especially  on  laud  ploughed  up 
iTom  grass,  is  very  great.  Six  hundred  bushels  per  acre 
is  not  thought  a  very  extraordinary  orop  in  veij  superior 
soils.  They  are  ^ven  to  oattlc^  as  well  as  used  for  human 
food. 

A  large  proportim  of  the  lands  is  in  permanent  pastures, 
of  which  some  are  vary  ridL  Dnbyahira  cheese  is  noted 
as  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  best  is  often  sold  for  Cheshire 
or  Gloucester  when  made  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  these 
cheeses.  The  eommon  Derbyshire  cheese  is  not  generally 
coloured.  It  resembles  some  kinds  of  Dntdi  ebeeses,  and 
keeps  well. 

lliere  are  some  very  highly  productive  meadows  along 
the  course  of  the  rivers  in  this  county,  but  an  improved 
system  of  embankment  and  irrigation  is  still  wanti^  in 
many  favourable  situations.  The  meadows  along  the  Dove 
and  other  rivers  are  ^om  their  situation  very  subject  to 
sudden  floods,  which  endanger  the  safety  of  the  cattle  grazine 
in  them.  To  obviale  tiiis  mounds  of  earth  have  been  raised 
in  man^  places,  to  whidi  the  cattle  may  fly  for  refbge ;  but 
a  judicious  embankment  would  be  much  more  usefhl,  by 
keeping  the  watera  within  proper  channels,  and  would  allow 
the  admission  of  the  water  by  flood-^ptes,  whan  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  land. 

When  the  upland  pastnna  an  mown  for  hay,  they  are 
also  called  meadows.  Some  of  tfieae  are  very  ricli,  and 
wiU  htten  the  OMvisst  axon ;  hnt  the  gennali^  of  the  hilly 


pasturei  are  below  the  medium  qualify  of  pastures  in  Bng- 
land.  Thn  mi^t  be  much  improved  by  draining  and 
weeding  wnich  la  seldom  attended  to. 

There  are  many  woods  and  coppices  scattered  thxong^ 
the  country.  There  bein^  no  great  demand  for  fixe  wood 
in  a  country  abounding  with  coal,  the  coppices  are  allowed- 
to  grow  for  twenty  or  twenfy-flve  years  before  they  are  eu^ 
in  order  that  the  poles  may  acquire  a  considerable  aixe,  and 
be  proper  for  supporting  the  roofs  and  sides  of  excavations 
in  mines  and  coal'pits,  or  fit  to  make  ladders  of.  A  good 
coppice  of  twenty-five  years*  growth  may  be  worth  nrom 
25/.  to  50/.  per  acre  to  cut  for  the  above  purposes,  leaving 
a  sufficient  number  of  trees  and  poles  at  each  cutting  to 
keep  up  tbe  timber  growing,  which  when  felled  wilfhe 
worth  as  much  as  the  underwood.  Many  young  planta- 
tions have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  are  in  a  thriving 
stata 

The  homed  cattle  of  Derbyshire  have  no  peculiar  cha- 
racter. The  various  improved  breeds  are  met  with  in  the 
richer  pastures,  and  hudin  animals  on  the  mountains. 
The  same  mav  be  said  of  the  sheep.  The  sheep  on  the 
bills  are  similar  to  those  found  on  tbe  Cheviot  Hills; 
in  the  valleys  the  Leicester  and  South  Down  breeds,  and 
various  crosses  are  generally  prdEerred  by  the  best  fanners  ■ 
but  the  quantity  fotted  is  not  so  great  as  would  be  the 
case  were  the  land  better  adapted  for  turnips. 

The  Derbyshire  breed  of  horses  is  good,  and  many  are 
bred  in  this  county  which  are  fitted  for  the  carriage  and 
the  saddle,  as  well  as  for  the  form,  and  form  an  important 
article  in  the  profits  of  some  of  the  larger  farms. 

Thexe  are  numerous  fairs  in  the  counfy,  as  well  as 
weekly  markets:  the  principal  fairs  are  the  following: — 
Alfteton,  Julv  31 ;  November  22  (for  horses  and  homed 
cattle).  Ashirame,  first  Tuesday  in  Januarr ;  Febraary  13 
(for  horses  and  cattle) ;  April  3 ;  Hay  21 ;  July  5  (da  and 
wool);  August  16  (horses  and  cattle);  October  10  (do.); 
St  Andrew's  eve,  or  Saturday  before  (a  considerable  horse 
&ir).  *Ashover,AiHil  25  and  October  15  (cattle  and  sheep). 
Bakewell,  Easter  Monday ;  Whit  Monday ;  August  26 ; 
Monday  after  October  10;  and  Monday  after  November 
22.  Belper,  May  12 ;  October  31  (cattle  and  sheep).  Bol- 
scver,  Easter  Monday.  Ghapel-en-le- Frith,  Thxirsday  before 
February  13 ;  March  24  ana  29 ;  Iltursday  before  Easter ; 
April  30 ;  Holy  Thursday  and  three  weeks  after  (cattle) ; 
July  7  (wool) ;  Thursday  before  August  24  (sheep  and 
cheese);  Tburaday  after  September  29;  Thursd»  before 
November  11  (catue).  Chesterfield,  January  25  nrSaturd^ 
before  (cattle);  February  2B  or  Saturday  hefbre;  first 
Saturday  in  April;  May  4;  July  5  (horses  and  cattle>; 
September  25  (cheese,  onions,  &c.) ;  last  Saturday  in  No> 
vember  (cattle,  sheep).  Crich,  Old  Lady  Day;  Old  Mi- 
chaelmas Day.  *Cubley,  November  30  {fsA  hogs).  *Dari^ 
Flash,  May  13;  October  27  (cattle  and  sheep).  Derby, 
January  25;  March  21  and  22  (cheese);  Friday  in  Easter 
week  (cattle) ;  Friday  after  May  day ;  Friday  in  Whitsun 
week;  July  25  (cattle) ;  September  27,  28,  29  (cheese); 
Friday  before  Old  Michaelmas  (cattle);  October  18 
(cheese).  Dronfleld,  April  25  (cattle  and  cheese);  Au- 
gust 11.  *Duffield,  March  1  (cattle).  Higham,  first 
Wednesday  in  the  year.  *Hope,  May  12  and  Septem- 
ber 29  (cattle).  •Matlock,  February  25;  May  9;  July 
16;  October  24  (cattle  and  sheqp).  *Newhaven,  Sep- 
tember 11;  October  30  (horses,  cattle^  and  sheep,  and  a 
great  hol^y  foir).  *PlesIey,  May  6.;  October  29  (hone^ 
catUe  and  sheep).  *Ripley,  Wednesday  in  Easter  week ; 
October  23  (horses  and  cattle).  *Sawley,  November  12  or 
Saturday  before  (foals).  Tideswdl.  May  3  (cattle)  :  second 
Wednesa»  in  September ;  October  29  (cattle  and  sheep). 
Winster,  Easter  Monday.  Wirksworth,  Shrove  Tuesday ; 
Mw  12  ;  September  8  ;  October  4  and  5  (cattle). 

Those  places  which  are  marked  (*)  have  no  weekly 
markets.  Buxton  and  Cromford  have  a  market,  end  no 
foirs. 

Divinoru,  Tbustu,  — The  divisions  of  Derbyshire  for 
civil  purposes  were  antiently  called  wapentakes;  and  of 
these  divisions  the  *  Domesday  Survey  mentinis  five : 
Scarredale  (Soarsdale),  Hamestan  (suppoaed  to  be  what  is 
now  called  the  High  Peak  HundredX  Morlastan  (Morlee- 
ton),  Walecross  (fupposed  to  be  what  is  now  the  hundred 
of  Repton  and  (Presley),  and  Apultre  (A]^tree);  bande 
a  district  called  Peche  Fers  (Peak  Forest).  A  docnmMit 
of  a  somewhat  later  date  (tbe  '  Hundred  Roll.'  jlo.  U7S> 
spaaka  of  tU  wiqH»takflt  of, j:^^^Ml9g#^ 
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Apeltre,  Smindtn  (Repiiwtoii  or  Reptou),  Gmriegh 
(QtMley),  LitOeohixcii  (Ctohmeh),  and  Wyrkesirorth 
(WlTknrarth)b  Other  noordi  speak  of  tha  hnndndt  of 
J^Uv  iOn^t),  and  Sawlev.  Tbe  jnmoX  diviaioD  is 
«a  fiuioin.  The  ^nrksworth  diTiaion  is  atiU  called  wapen- 
take :  the  others  are  called  hundreds. 

I.  High  Peak  (203,190  acres).  North  and  North-West, 
and  CentraL   Population  in  1631,  47,485. 

II.  Wirksvorth  (73,B80  amsX  West  ud  Central.  Pbpu- 
Ution  in  1831,  23,287. 

nL  Scarsdale  (144,730  aeni).  Bait  and  Oentnl.  Popu- 
lation in  1831,  53,582. 

IV.  Morleaton  and  litehunh  (77»440  iem)»  Sonth-Bast 
Population  in  1831,  61.779. 

V.  Appletree  (108,170  acres),  Soath-Weit  and  Central. 
Population  in  1831.  32,483. 

vL  Runngton  or  Rapton  and  Oredef  (56,750  acres), 
South.   Population  in  1831, 18,554. 

niere  is  in  Deilmhire  only  one  parliamentary  bcnrougfa 
and  market-town,  Derby,  od  the  Derwent  (population 
in  1831,  23,627)  [Debbyj  ;  the  other  market-towns  are  six- 
teen. Of  the  fbuowiug  an  account  will  be  fbund  under 
their  lespectiTe  articles: — Alfreton,  between  D«rby  and 
Chesterfield  (population  in  1831,  5691);  Ashbourae;  near 
the  Dove  (pop.  4884) ;  Ashover,  near  the  Bast  Moor  (pop. 
3179);  Bakewell,  on  the  Wye,  (pop.  9503);  Buxton,  near 
the  head  of  the  Wye  (pop.  1211);  Chapel-en-Ie-Frith,  in 
the  Hig^  F«ak  (pop.  3220) ;  Chesterfleld,  on  the  Rother 
(pop.  10.688) ;  and  Wirksworth,  betweei^  Derby  and  Mat- 
lock (pop.  7754).  The  population  given  above  is  that  of 
tbe  whole  parish,  except  in  the  cases  of  Buxton,  which  is  a 
chapdry  of  Bakewell  paxiah,  and  the  peculation  of  which  is 
indited  in  the  statement  g^ren  of  the  tx^ulation  of  Bake- 
well,  and  of  Derbl^  which  u  a  horougn  containing  parts 
of  five  parishes.  Of  the  other  towns,  vie,  Belper,  Oneb, 
Ctomford,  Dronfleld,  Heanor,  Ilkeston.  Ttdeswell,  and 
Winstar,  and  ot  the  village  of  Hatlock,  we  subjoin  an 
account.  We  observe  here,  that  Messrs.  Lysons  omit 
'  Dronfield  fh>m  their  list  of  market-towns,  stating  the 
market  to  have  been  discontinued ;  and  Mr.  Farey  omits 
Ashover.  Heanor,  and  Ilkeston,   lliere  are  several  other 

E;s  which  ibrmerly  had  markets;  those  at  Bolsover 
.sovBiO.  Higham-in-Shirland,  Hope,  Matlock,  Meas- 
,  and  iMwley  appear  to  hcve  been  disoontinued  within 
memory. 

Belper  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Derwent,  eight  miles 
of  Derby.  It  is  a  township  and  clmwlry,  hi  the 
parish  of  Doffield,  in  Ap]detree  hundred.  The  prosperity 
of  Belper  is  of  modern  date,  and  is  to  be  principally 
ascribea  to  the  establishment  of  the  cotton- works  of  Messrs. 
Strutt  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in 
Derbyshire.  Tbe  older  buildings  form  a  very  insignificant 
portion  of  the  place,  which  eonnatg  chiefly  of  more  modem 
and  better  erections.  New  buildings,  with  neat  exteriors, 
flower-gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  are  fhst  spreading 
over  the  rising  grounds  about  the  town ;  and  on  the  oppo- 
ate  side  of  the  Derwent  is  Bridge  Hill,  the  seat  of  O.  B. 
Struts  Esq.  Gritstone,  which  the  neighbourhood  fur- 
nishes of  excellent  t|uali^,  u  much  used  in  building.  The 
antient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  John,  being  too  small  tbr 
the  increased  population  of  the  place,  a  new  ehureh  has 
been  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  12.000J1,  defrayed 
partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  a  grant  from  the  com- 
missioners far  biulding  new  churches.  It  stands  on  a  bold 
elevation  above  the  town,  and  from  its  situation  and  archi- 
tecture, which  is  of  the  florid  Engli^  style,  is  a  great 
ornament  to  the  plaM.  It  will  accommodate  1500  persons, 
besides  300  children;  and  two-thirds  of  die  sittmgs  are 
free.  The  antient  chapel  is  still  used  tor  evening  lectures 
and  fat  a  school-room.  There  are  places  of  worship  fbr 
Unitarians  (built  in  1782.  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
Messrs.  Stnitt),  Independents,  Cfeneral  and  Particular 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Melodists.  There 
is  a  straw  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Derwent  The 
popalatioiiofthediapelryof  Belperiu  1831  was  7890;  half 
ibt  males  above  twentyyean  of  age  an  ennfloyedinmanii- 
ftdures.  The  chief  ertablishmepts  are  tnoae  of  Messrs. 
Stnitt,  who  have  fbnr  eotton-miUs;  and  of  Messrs.  Ward. 
Brottle,  and  Ward,  the  moat  extensive  faosiety  manulhc- 
turers  in  the  kingdom :  they  make  both  silk  and  cotton 
bMc,  The  manuracture  of  nails,  thou^  lliought  to  be 
dedhiin^  is  still  considtnble.  Seams  of  coal  are  worked 
vith  advantage  slmut  a  mile  from  Belper.  Tbe  market  is 


on  Saturday.  OoMhsi  to  or  from  Lonftai  and  IbnAaalii^ 

Birming^Hun  and  SheSMd,  Nottingham  and  MandiestEr, 
pass  throi^  the  town  d^.  Many  of  the  tiadeamen  hold 
some  land,  and  many  penana,  who«  ptindnl  oeeupatint 
is  in  trade  or  mauuBN^m,  are  ah»  partially  oeenpwd  ia 

agricultute. 

The  living  of  Bdpv  is  a  perpetual  ctinu^  in  the  gift  of 
the  vicar  <^  Duffield;  the  yMrly  value  is  158^.,  with  t 
glebft-nouse.  The  state  of  education,  according  to  tbe  pv^ 
Uamentaiy  retom  of  1833,  waa  as  follows : — 1  inlhnt  scho^ 
50  boys.  30  girls;  81  day-soboola,  356  boya,  388  giris,  d 
instructed  at  the  coat  of  the  parents;  7  Sunday-aduc^ 
935  boys,  1027  girls:  three  of  the  Sunday-sohooU  hate 
lendii^;  librariee  attached,  and  one  of  them  <of  above  m 
ehildiwi)  is  taught  op  the  iancaaterian  system.  There  sie 
two  neat  atavdwiMa  §x  aged  people^  viUi  s  hhU  endov- 
nwnt 

Oridk  is  a  martot-town  and  parish,  diiefly  in  the  htu- 
dred  of  Morleston  and  Litdiunh,  but  extndmg  into  the 
hundred  of  Scarsdale  and  tiie  wapentake  Wu-kswniL 
It  is  between  tbe  rivers  Amber  and  Derwm^  on  the  md 
from  Alft«ton  to  Wirkswwth,  five  miles  went  of  Alfieton 
and  five  east  of  Wirkswordi,  and  about  twelve  miles  nortfa 
from  Derby.  The  town  is  built  on  a  considerable  lime- 
stone 4iill  that  overlooks  all  the  emmenoes  round  it  The 
church  forms  a  very  eonapicnons  ol^ect:  it  has  a  very  uU 
spire.  On  a  diff  near  tne  village  is  a  lamilar  tower  of 
modem  erection,  from  which  an  extmaive  and  besatifnl 
prospect  is  obtained,  llie  pariah  ot  CMeh  ia  divided  into 
three  parts :  Cridi  township,  3770  aerea,  SI  Iff  inhabitant^ 
Litchuroh  and  Morleston  hvndied ;  Weartngton  townsh^ 
1260  acres,  485  iuhabitanU,  Scarsdale  fanndred;  Ikule; 
handet,  1150  aore^  507  inhaUtants^  Wirksworth  wwpea- 
take.  T(^  6180  acres,  3087  inhalntanta.  Tbe  inlnbii- 
anta  of  the  townahip  of  Crich,  which  indudea  several  vil- 
lages round  the  town,  an  chiefly  engaged  in  wiokiiig  Ihe 
lead-mines  round,  in  getting  limestone,  which  is  excdlent 
both  for  agriculture  and  building,  uid  burning  it  to  lime, 
in  the  manufhcture  of  stocking  and  in  agriculture.  Tbere 
was  antiently  a  market  at  Cnch ;  bat  it  had  been  diamn- 
tinned.  In  uie  middle  of  the  last  oentnry  an  attampt  m 
made  to  revive  it,  but  the  attempt  fiiiled ;  in  1810  &  vis 
re-opened,  and  is  still  held.  It  is  on  Thursday,  but  is  not 
much  resorted  to.  There  are  two  &ira  in  tino  year  fcr 
cattle,  pedlars'  wares,  flee. 

The  living  of  Cridi  is  a  vioaran^  at  the  aanaal  vahie  <^ 
9iL,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gin  of  SirWBIoag^bylNiie. 
Iliere  are  places  of  worship  in  me  wish.  tOr  Wedejan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  and  General  Baptists. 

Crich  towndup  contained  in  1833  10  d^-achook,  m 
which  were  115  boys  and  112  girls;  and  3  Snnday-scboob. 
with  157  boys  and  140  gurls.  In  tiie  other  divisions  of  ihe 
parish  were  1  day-school,  with  36  boys  in  it,  and  2  Sondai- 
schools,  containii^  137  boys  and  98  gi^ 

Cromfbrd  is  a  market-town,  township,  and  chapdry  in 
the  parish  and  hundred  of  Wirksworth,  chiefly  on  tbe 
norm  bank  of  the  Derwent  It  is  in  a  deep  valley,  en- 
closed on  the  north,  south,  and  west  by  lirfty  limeatroe 
rocks.  Cromfiffd,  like  Belper,  owes  its  prospnity  lo  the 
cotton  manufhcture.  Hie  late  Sir  RioDara  Arkwtigtit 
erected  here  a  spacious  ootton-mill  on  the  north  ude  d 
the  Derwent;  itis  nowooeupied  t^Messn.  R.and  P.Aik- 
Wright  vho  employ  in  these  mills  and  ttiose  at  Masson,  i 
little  higher  up  tbe  Derwent,  800  persons.  The  boniet 
and  mills  are  chiefly  built  of  gritstone.  The  diurch  is  i 
plain  building,  begun  by  the  late  CHr  R.  Arinrright  aid 
finished  by  his  son ;  there  waa  a  move  antient  ^i^mI,  boi 
it  has  been  demolished  many  yeus. 

Hie  population  of  Cromford,  in  1831,  waa  1291.  Ltti 
mines  are  worked  in  tbe  neighbourhood ;  luite  calaminarii 
is  ground  and  prepared,  and  red  lead  manmactored.  Tht 
Cromfbrd  canu  terminates  here ;  and  the  Gk«mf(nd 
High  Peak  railway  joins  tbe  canal  a  short  distance  swti 
of  the  town.  The  land  in  the  township  chiefly  be- 
longs to  R.  Arkwright  Esq. ;  every  man  emplmd  u  cw 
mills  eapable  of  jpurchadng  a  eow  oaa  a  pieoa  of  land  snf- 
cient  to  wwitifytn  it  allotted  to  him.  Tlia  naiket  ii  o 
Saturday,  and  there  are  two  fkirs  in  ttw  year.  Tbe  edora- 
tion  returns  for  1833  give  1  infbnt  sdiool,  10  boys,  12  {ids: 
2  day-schools,  34  boys,  8  gids :  all  these  are  taught  at  tfac 
expense  of  ttieir  parents ;  2  day  and  Sunday-wjui^  pan^ 
supplied  by  P.  Arkwright  Bsq»  110  boys,  83  girii,  wfai 

attend  daily:  M  boy^ J^j^(s4KJ«§r»  -  ■ 
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Mr.  Arkwri^bt  vu  Imilding  in  1833  two  new  Hbool>roon». 
There  it  a  ikthodist  eh^ial.  Thafe  are  BimTMiiy»f  for 
sixpoiff  widovi. 

Ine  living  of  Cromford  is  a  pnpetwd  coraCT,  of  die 
annual  value  of  9621,  in  the  gift  of  R.  ArkTrrubt^  Bsq. 

Dronfleld  is  a  market-town  in  tlw  hundred  of  Scandal^ 
on  the  road  between  Chesterfield  and  Sheflteld,  ahont  ^ 
miles  from  the  former  and  6i  from  the  latter,  and  30  miles 
from  Derlqr.  The  perish  is  odouive,  containing  15,360 
acres,  or  more  than  24  square  mSba.  It  contains,  beside 
Dronfield  town  (population  in  1831,  1653),  the  townships 
of  Little  Barlow  (pop.  58),  Coal  Aston  (poo.  300X  and 
Unatone  (pop.  586) ;  the  obapelries  of  Holmimeld  (pop.  499), 
and  Dore  (pop.  527),  and  the  hamlet  of  Totley  (pop.  351) ; 
the  population  of  the  whole  parish  was  3974.  lue  parish 
church  is  beauttfuUjr  situated  on  a  hill  on  one  side  of  the 
town.  It  has  a  &ne  tower  and  spire,  chiefly  in  the  deoo- 
lated  English  style.  The  chancel  hss  been  very  floe ;  it 
contains  time  rich  stone  stalls  the  foU^  of  which  is  yetj 
beautiful ;  hut  the  hige  east  window  hu  been  dqurired  ot 
its  tracery.  Thm  are  meeting-houses  for  Quakers,  Wes- 
ley an*,  and  Independents. 

Thne  an  some  manu&eturea  earned  on  at  DronflekL 
chiefly  of  iron  goods,  as  cast  iron  chains  and  nails,  axes, 
chisels,  and  other  edge  tools,  common  cutlery,  and  agricul- 
tural implements.  The  market,  which  Farey  states  to  be 
much  declined  and  which  other  authorities  state  to  be  diaoon- 
linued,  is  on  Thursday.  There  were  in  1633  a  well-endowed 
free-school  for  60  boys  and  30  girls ;  8  boarding  schools  (1 
was  for  day-scholars  also),  with  nearly  100  chil£en ;  6  day- 
schools,  with  nearly  200  children;  2  Sunday-schools,  with 
105  bo^  and  110  girls.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Lord  Cluneellor;  year^  value  with  a 

glebe-houae^ 

The  de^ndmt  distrietaftf  the  parish  have  kmbo  manufto* 
tures  similar  to  those  of  the  town  itselt  They  contained  in 
1833  6  day-schools,  with  203  ehildTen:  someof  these  schools 
aave  small  endowments;  1  day  and  Sunday-ecbo<^  with 
6U  day  and  70  Sunday  aoholars,  partly  supported  bv  an 
endowment;  and  5  Sunday-schools,  with  S&3  children. 
Edttcaiion  Retitnu  for  1833.)  Dore  (which  appears  to 
include  Totley)  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value 
of  90/.,  in  the  gift  of  Earl  FitswilUam;  Hdmsfield  is 
also  a  perpetual  euraoy  of  the  yearly  value  of  97^  with 
a  glebe-house.  Beanehief  Abbey  will  be  notieed  pre- 
sently. 

Heanor  k  a  mark^town  or  viUaga  ia  the  hundred  <tf 
Uorlestai  and  Litdiureh,on  the  nod  ftwn  Derby  to  Mans- 
field (Notts.^  about  nine  miles  from  Dwby.  Xbe  pariah 
is  eztcttsive^  oontainiug  687«  acna  (or  nearly  11  square 
miles),  and  a  popuhuion  (in  1831)  of  5380  inbaoitants,  thm 
distributed :— Ueanor  township,  2672 ;  Codnor  and  Loaoow 
icwQshtp,  1439;  Shipley  tovnehip,  632 ;  and  Codnor  (^tle 
and  Park  libwty  (extia-paroohnD^  637.  Heenw  is  wdl 
situated  for  trade,  the  Srewash  oaiud  passing  through  the 
parish,  and  the  neighbouring  distriet  having  many  coal- 
pits. There  are  manu&ctories  tat  ootton  ^joods,  honery, 
and  bobbin-net  lace.  The  market,  acoordutg  to  Messrs. 
Lysons,  is  on  Wednesday ;  it  is  very  small,  and  some  au- 
thorities state  that  it  has  been  disoontinued.  Hie  living 
is  a  vicarage,  of  theyearly  value  of  109/.,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  GhanoeUor.  Ino  edueatioa  returns  Ihr  1833  oompxe- 
hended  13  day^ehools,  with  234  ehildim,  and  fi  Swway- 
icboola,  with  324  children.  Thm  are  Indapendant,  Fv- 
ticular  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Ifahodiat  moeting-housaa 
in  the  parish 

Ilkeston  is  in  the  hundred  of  Movkston  and  litchurel^ 
nine  miles  from  I>tttH%  oo  one  of  tlw  loada  to  Nottingham, 
in  the  vall^  of  the  Krewasfa.  Iha  parish  contains  2290 
acres,  and  a  population  of  4446,  a  eousiderable  portion  ot 
whom  are  mgaged  in  manuftetures  or  in  the  ooal-iats  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Tbe  ohuroh  has  a  stooe  saeen  in  the 
early  Eoglish  style  of  arehiteetnie,  and  three  stalls  in  the 
•huicel.  The  principal  manufiuitures  are  of  stookings  and 
i*ee.  A  warm  mineral  spiing,  the  propertiee  of  whwh  are 
said  to  diSer  from  those  of  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  and 
to  resemUe  thoaa  of  the  Seltier  water,  haa  been  lately  dis- 
eoreied,  and  ia  coming  rapidly  into  repute.  The  water, 
taken  internally,  and  the  bath^  have  been  found  efficaoious 
in  many  oomplaint*.  Thm  Srewash  and  the  Nutbrook 
cuials  both  pasa  throng  the  parish.  Iha  market  is  hdd 
occasional^  Thunosya  fa  fruit  and  TasetaUea.  The 
uviBff  k  a  wang^  ef  tha  anmiil  win*  tf  ItQL,  with  « 


glebe-bouse,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Rutland.  The  edn- 
cation  returns  fbr  1833  gave  17  day-schools  (I  wth  a  small 
endowmentx  containing  215  boys  and  144  girls;  and  7 
Sunday-schools,  with  437  bon  end  414  fffli,  one  which 
has  a  lending  library  attached. 

Matlock  ia  in  the  wapentake  of  Witkswwth,  on  the  bonka 
of  tbe  river  Derwent,  18  miles  from  Derby.  The  parish  of 
Matlock  oontains  3960  acres,  or  mve  than  6  square  miles. 
The  five  principal  villages  in  it  are  Matlock.  Matlock 
Baths,  Matlock  Bank.  Harston  or  Hearthstone,  and  Ryber. 
The  village  of  Matlock  is  antient,  and  chiefly  inhabited  bv 
the  persons  employed  in  the  neighbouni]«  lead-mines  ana 
in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Mauock  bath  is  neariy  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  village,  nearer  to  Dwby,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  visiters,  as  much  for  the  beau^  of  the 
situation  as  for  the  baths.  There  are  three  inns  or  hotels, 
sever^  lodging  houses,  and  a  museum,  containing  an  excel- 
lent and  taalenilly-arranged  colleetion  of  miuends,  shells, 
and  birdi^  and  sane  articln  of  seulpture.  There  is  a  bridga 
over  the  Dwwent  at  Matlo*^  village.  The  church  is  a 
small  edifice  in  the  later  Ei^lish  style  of  (Sothie  architec- 
ture. There  are  sevenl  Uuenting  meeting-houses  in  the 
parish.  The  population  of  Matlock,  in  1831,  was  3262. 
The  Iking  is  a  rectory,  of  the  annual  value  of  320/.,  with  a 
glebe-house^  in  ihe  gift  of  the  dear  of  Lincoln.  The  mar- 
ket formerly  held  at  Matlock  hag  been  discontinued,  but 
the  place  is  weU  supplied  with  pro  risions.  The  education 
returns  for  1833  oomprehended  11  day-schools,  1  of  them 
supported  by  endowment,  and  containing  30  boys,  the 
other  10  containing  127  boys  and  92  giru;  2  boarding- 
schools,  with  12  boys  and  24  girls;  and  4  Sunday-sobooH, 
with  214  bc^  and  233  giris. 

Matkck  viUage  and  bath  are  in  a  dale  whkh  extends  fbr 
two  miles  north  and  south,  bounded  on  eaeh  side  by  steep 
roeka,  whose  naked  sides  rise  to  the  he^ht  of  neariy  300 
feet ;  the  summits  are  sometimes  bare,  sonu. times  covered 
with  wood.  Through  this  ^e  the  Derwent  flows,  and  its 
banks  are  lined  with  trees,  except  where  the  rocks  approach, 
and  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water.  Not  for 
^rom  Matlock  is  Willerslev  C^tle,  built  by  Sir  R.  Ark- 
Wright,  and  occupied  by  his  descendants.  Hie  Matlock 
waters  were  brought  into  notice  about  1698,  when  a  bath 
was  paved  and  built ;  but  the  place  for  a  lone  time  pre- 
sented few  conveniences.  At  later  periods  ouier  spnngs 
were  discovered,  and  new  baths  formed.  The  waters  have 
a  temperature  of  about  66**  or  68°  of  Fahrenheit.  They 
are  considered  to  resemUe  the  Bristol  waters,  and  are  re- 
ccHumended  in  lalioua  disorder^  in  phthisis,  diabetes,  and 
othar  oomnUntL 

I^desweU  is  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  High  Peak 
hundred,  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  road  from  Derby  to 
Manchester  by  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  nearly  35  miles  teom 
Derby.  It  is  a  small  town  situated  in  a  bottom  amid  bleak 
naked  hills :  immediately  round  the  town  are  some  well- 
grown  trees.  The  houses  are  low,  irregularly  situated,  and  ill 
built,  and  the  gen«al  appearance  of  the  place  indicates  the 
absence  of  WMlth,  conubrt,  and  deanliness.  A  rivulet  of 
cieu  water  runs  througn  the  town ;  the  ebbing  well,  which 
is  suppMod  to  have  given  name  to  the  town,  has  ceased  to 
flow.  The  church  is  a  fine  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
built  about  the  middle  oS  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
principilly  in  the  decorated  Knglish  ahrle.  The  chancel  is 
l^hted  hj  nine  richly  ornamented  Ootbic  windows,  and 
oontains  tbe  monument  ttf  Robert  Pur^love,  sufflragan 
bishop  ^HuH  in  the  reign  of  Maiy.  and  founder  of  a  free- 
school  and  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  people  at  lldeswell. 
Ti»  tower  of  the  church  is  at  the  west  end :  it  is  embattled, 
and  has  eight  pinnacles.  There  was  formerl;^  a  eh^iel  of 
higher  antiqui^  than  tiie  chunl^  but  the  ruins  wwe  de- 
^^ished  some  time  since.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednes- 
day. That  part  of  tbe  parish  which  contains  the  town  had 
in  1831  a  population  of  1653,  many  of  them  are  engaged  in 
smnning  and  weaving  cotton :  previous  to  the  introduction 
(a  the  cotton  manufocture,  mining  was  the  predominant 
occupation.  Tbe  hamlets  of  Litton  and  Wheston,  and  the 
chapelry  ofWonnhill.  which  are  comprehended  iuT^desweU 
paxtth,had  in  1831  a  population  of  866,  75,  and  313.  r«- 
apeotiv^,  making  tbe  aggregate  population  of  tbe  parish 
2867.  liMUving  ofT^deswul  isa  vicaja^  in  the  peculiar 
jarisdietion  t^tfae  dean  end  chapter  of  Ijtchfleld,  in  whose 
gift  it  is:  the  annual  value  is  109/.,  with  a  glebe-house 
the  perpetual  enraey  of  Wormhfll  is  of  the  annual  vahie 
of  roj;  with  a  gk&a4m  «StfeM)f>^€'g¥e* 
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In  1833,  beside  the  free-school  (which  contained  71  boys), 
there  were  fbui  day-schoola,  containing  about  60  boys  and 
100  girls ;  and  two  Sunday-schoolB.  one  supported  by  the 
church  people,  containing  45  to  50  hoys ;  the  other  by  the 
Methodists,  containing  75  boys  and  85  girls.  In  Wheston, 
Wormhill,  and  Litton,  were  four  day-schools  (one  having 
a  very  small  endowment),  containing  70  to  80  children ; 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  containing  about  100  children. 

Winster  is  a  market-town  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Youlgrave,  in  the  hundred  of  High  Peak.  It  lies  between 
two  roads  which  lead  from  Derby  to  Manchester,  one  by 
Wirksworth,  the  other  by  Ashbourne :  by  the  former  it  is 
24  miles  from  Derby,  by  the  latter  more  tiian  25.  This  little 
town  runs  along  the  side  of  a  steep  eminence.  The  houses 
are  buQt  of  limestone,  and  are  pully  tlwtbhed  and  partly 
covered  with  stone :  they  are  interminf  led  with  orchards 
and  gardens.  The  chntcn  ii  small ;  it  has  fimemi  some 
fbatures  of  Nonaan  architecture,  but  it  &u  been  much 
altered.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  population  of 
the  cha])elry  in  1831  was  951 :  that  of  the  whole  parish 
(which  is  large,  and  extends  into  Wirksworth  hundred) 
was  3681  :  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining. 
The  living  of  Youlgrave  is  a  vicarage,  m  the  gift  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  of  the  annual  value  of  214/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house:  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Winster  is  worth  I04/.ayear, 
and  is  in  the  ^ift  of  the  freeholders.  The  chapelry  contained 
in  1833  one  iniant  school  (with  above  40  children);  three 
dajr-schools  (one  partially  endowed),  with  more  than  120 
chddren,  and  two  Sunday-schools,  containing  120  boys  and 
160  girls.  There  ii  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  In  the 
vhole  parish  there  were  (beside  the  above)  9  day-schools 
(some  of  them  partly  supported  by  donation  or  endowment), 
with  233  children,  ana  7  Sunday-sdioolB,  with  £24  chil- 
dren- 
There  are  several  barrows  on  the  commons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Winster;  in  one  wMch  was  opened  in  1768 
several  antiquities  were  found. 

Divinoru  for  Ecctetiattioal  and  Legal  Pttrptmt. — Der- 
byshire is  in  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry :  it 
constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby,  which  is  subdivided 
into  the  six  rural  deaneries  of  Ashbourne,  Castillar,  Cfaes- 
terflcldf  Derby,  High  Peak,  and  Repington,  or  Repton. 
The  deimery  of  High  Peak  has  by  some  been  called  the 
arehdeaooniry  of  Draby,  as  though  this  were  an  ecclesias- 
tical subdivision  of  l3w  coanty.  The  number  of  parishes 
was  given  by  Camden  from  Wolsey's  list  at  106 ;  bat  later 
authorities  make  them  more  numerous ;  Fflkington  states 
them  at  1 16,  their  dependent  chapeliies  at  69,  and  the  extra- 
parochial  cluipels  at  2 :  Messrs.  Lysons  state  the  parishes 
at  117;  with  67  chapels,  in  52  of  which  (49  parochial,  3 
extra-parochial)  the  rites  of  marriage  and  sepulture  are 
performed;  many  of  these  are  flrequently  described  as 
parish  churches.  The  population  returns  contain  a  list  of 
140  parishes  (beside  4  which  are  chiefly  in  other  counties), 
3  extra-paxochial  chapelries,  and  46  dependent  chapelries. 
The  difference  between  these  numbers  and  those  given  by 
Messrs.  Lysons,  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  supposing 
several  of  the  ^pendent  chiqwiries  to  be  entered  as  distinct 
parishes.  Of  the  117  parishes  givra  by  Messn.  Lysons,  50 
axe  rectories  56  vieaiues.  and  9  donatives,  or  perpetual 
cutaeies.  Some  of  the  Derbyshire  parishes  are  very  large, 
especially  those  in  the  High  Peak  hundred.  Glossop 
parish  contains  49,960  aetes»ormore  than  79  square  miles; 
Bakewell,  43,020,  or  above  67  souare  miles  ;  Hope,  36,160, 
or  above  56  square  miles ;  and  Hartington  (in  Wirksworth 
hundred),  24,160,  or  above  37 square  mues:  9other  parishes 
in  the  county  have  from  10,000  to  20,000  mam^  or  from  15 
to  30  square  miles. 

Derbyshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit:  the  assizes  and 
the  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Derby,  except  the  Easter 
sessions,  which  are  held  at  Chesterfield.  Untd  the 
year  1569  this  counW  and  Nottinghamshire  formed  but 
one  shrieval^.  Until  the  reign  of  Senry  IH.  the  usiies 
ibr  both  ootinties  were  held  at  Nottin^am:  afterwards, 
until  Dnby  was  made  a  distinct  shrieralty,  they  were  held 
alternately  at  Nottingham  and  Derby. 

Beside  th«  ordinary  county  jurisdiction,  Derby  has  some 
l^al  peculiarities,  the  relies  of  the  institutions  of  former 
times.  The  hundred  of  Appletree  and  the  honour  of  Tut- 
biiry  tana  parts  of  the  duohy  of  Lancaster.  The  courts  of 
pleu  of  the  duchy,  commonly  called  the  three  weeks'  courts, 
Are  held  at  Sudbury  for  the  hundred  of  Appletree,  and  at 
Ttttbary  (which  ii  in  Staffordshiia)  for  the  honour  of  Tut- 


bury.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  oowts  extMids  to  iMMt 
places  in  the  county:  in  them  all  debts  and  dam^a  under 
forty  shillings  are  recoverable.  The  PeVeril  court  nas  like- 
wise  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction ;  actions  are  brought  in 
it  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  the  proceedings  ate 
more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  than  m  the  oourli  at 
Westminster.  This  court  is  hdd  mt  Bailbid,  near  Not- 
tingham. 

Derbyshire  has  some  peculiar  laws  and  r^ulations  cm- 
nected  with  the  working  of  the  lead-mines.  These  laws 
and  regulations  are  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  principal 
part  of  the  county  where  lead  ore  is  found  in  any  conside- 
rable quantity  is  called  '  the  King's  Field,'  and  comprehends 
nearly  all  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth  and  a  consideTable 
of  the  High  Peak  hundred.  *  The  Kin^s  Field  *  has 
ftom  time  immemorial  let  on  lease.  The  lessees  (of 
whom,  when  Pilkington  wrote  his  account  of  Deriiyshire, 
A.  D.  1789,  there  were  two)  have  each  in  his  rvsj^eettve 
district  a  steward  and  barmasters.  The  steward  presides  si 
j  udge  in  the  barmote  courts,  and,  with  twenty-four  j  urymeo. 
chosen  every  half-year,  determines  all  disputes  wluch  arise 
respecting  the  working  of  the  mines.  Debta  incurred  in 
ifffl-king  tiie  mines  are  ct^ixable  in  these  courts.  Tbese 
courts  meet  twice  a  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be.  The  court 
for  the  High  Peak  district  meets  at  Monyash,  that  for  the 
wapentake  district  at  the  town  of  Wirksworth. 

The  office  of  the  banuaster  is  principally  to  put  miners 
into  the  possession  of  veins  that  they  have  discovered,  and 
to  collect  the  proportion  of  ore  to  which  the  leasee  of  ihe 
crown  or  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  elaim.  When  i 
miner  has  discovered  a  new  vein  of  ore  in  *the  King's 
Field,'  he  may  acquire  a  title  to  the  exclusive  possessiou  of 
it,  provided  it  be  not  in  a  garden,  orchard,  or  nigh  road,  by 
a  proper  application  to  theliarmaster  of  the  Ube^.  Should 
the  miner  neglect  to  work  the  vein,  the  barm  aster  may, 
after  a  certain  time,  dispose  of  it  to  any  one  who  is  willmg 
to  try  it.  I 
There  are  four  members  of  parliament  returned  for  the  ' 
county  (two  for  the  northern  and  two  for  the  southern  din- 
sion),  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Derby.  The  norlhetn 
division  of  the  county  includes  the  hundreds  of  High  Peak 
and  Scarsdale,  and  port  of  the  wapentake  of  Wirluworth : 
the  principal  place  of  election  is  rakewell,  and  the  polling 
stations  are  Bakewell,  (Chesterfield,  andChapd-«n4e-Frith. 
The  southern  division  includes  the  hundreds  of  Appletree. 
Hoiieston  and  Litchurch,  and  Repton  and  Graaley,  and 
part  of  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth :  the  prineipaJ  phscc 
of  election  is  Derby,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Dethv, 
Ashbourne,  Wirksworth,  Melbourne,  and  Belpo'. 

Hittoiy  and  Antiquities. — Before  the  Roman  oonquest 
Derbjrshire  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  territorr 
of  the  Coritani,  who,  with  the  Comavii,  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  midland  district  from  the  Lincolnshire  coast  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee.  Upon  the  con- 
quest <^  South  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  its  divisMin  into 

frovinces,  Derbyshire  was  included  in  the  province  nf 
lavia  Cnsariensis,  not  (as  Pilkington,  and  after  him, 
Messrs.  Lysons  state)  of  Britannia  Primx 
The  barren  nuxns  of  this  county  abound  in  nianerT 

Sitstone^  and  single  stones  nS  vast  aiie  appearinK  above 
e  snrfooe :  many  tors  (as  Mock  Bc^rrar  Hall,  on  Slantoa 
moor,  between  Winster  and  BakewelCnobin  Hood's  Mark, 
on  A^hover  common,  &c.)  and  rocking  stones  have  been 
found,  and  many  rock  basins ;  but  all  these,  to  which  it  was 
once  common  to  ascribe  a  druidical  origin,  seem  referable, 
like  the  granite  tors  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  [CoRTi- 
wallJ,  rather  to  natural  causes.  Here  are  however  circln 
of  stones  some  upright  stones  >iid  tumuli  or  faanow»  of  eertk 
and  stones,  (called  in  Derbyshire,  *  lows '),  and  some  rude 
military  wjrks  which  appear  to  be  memorials  of  the  esu-ly  m- 
hobitants.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  nxmutnetits  is  tbe 
stone  circle  of  Arbelows,  or  Arbw-low,  two  or  three  mila 
north-wost  of  the  town  of  Winster.  An  riliptical  aT«  vt  i 
fifty-two  yards  by  for^-eix  (having  the  greater  dianMer  is  I 
a  direction  north  and  south),  t»  endosed  hj  a  ditch  sa  • 
yards  broad,  and  an  outer  bank  formed  of  the  soil  thion 
out  from  the  ditch,  five  yards  high  on  the  inaide.  In  dv 
incloBure  there  are  openings  or  entrances  on  the  north  ni 
south  sides  about  fourteen  yards  wide,  and  adjacent  to  tkr 
southern  entrance  is  a  small  mound  or  harrow.  AbM 
thirty  rough  unhewn  stones  about  five  feet  long  by  tfaice 
broad,  and  one  foot  thic^  lie  round  the  ineloaiiw*,  h^y^jM 
their  smallef  ends  v<ii^^^f^^1^^tf^^  dmah 
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nano  to  think  duie  once  stood  obliquely  on  one  end 
About  fourteen  smaUer  stones  ate  intermingled  with  these 
in  an  iir^ular  manner,  and  there  ore  three  stones  lying 
near  the  centre,  one  of  vhich  is  larffcr  than  any  other 
within  the  area.   (Pilkin^n's  Derbyshire.) 

The  antient  Britisfa  rtHid,  the  Rylmeld  Street,  and  the 
Roman  road,  which  usually  coincided  with  it,  cross  this 
county  in  its  whole  extent  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
Irom  the  borders  of  Staffordshire  to  those  of  Yorkshire 
The  Rykneld  Street  enters  Derbyshire  where  Monk's-bridge, 
over  the  Dove,  now  stands,  and  runs  north-east  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Little  Ghe&ter,  supposed  to  be  the  Roman  station  Der- 
ventio :  the  Rykneld  Sbvet  is  supposed  to  have  passed  the 
Derwentbyaibrdipertiaps  at  the  town  of  Derby,  the  Roman 
road  by  a  brii^fB  a  little  higher  up  the  river.  [Dxbby.^ 
The  two  roftds  meet  again  near  Derrentio,  and  tfiey  may  be 
traced  in  a  direction  nearly  N.N.E.  towards  ChesterfleKL 

Cbester&eld  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  Ronuui  station, 
the  Lutudarum  of  Raveonas ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  name 
of  the  town  (Chester — which,  with  its  kinged  forms,  cester 
and  caster,  usually  indicates  the  site  of  a  Roman  station) 
and  the  discovery  of  Roman  coins  there  give  probability  to 
the  supposition.  The  name  of  lutudarum  in  an  abri(%ed 
form  (lvt  and  ltttd)  is  stamped  on  three  Roman  pigs  of 
lead  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  which  have  been  found 
at  different  times  near  Matlock.  (Library  qf  Entertaimtt^ 
Knowledge;  Townlay  Gallery,  vol.  il.,  p.  288.) 

A  second  Roman  road  has  been  traced  from  Brough  in 
Hope  Dale  to  Buxtm,  both  of  which  are  ascertained  to  Imve 
jeen  Roman  stations.  At  Brough  three  sides  of  the  station, 
which  was  an  oblong  310  feet  by  270,  are  still  perfect; 
and  the  foundations  of  a  temple  and  ano^er  large  build- 
ing, with  other  antiquities,  nave  been  discovered.  At 
Buxton  several  Roman  baths  have  been  discovered,  and 
tbree  of  their  roads  at  least,  the  one  mentioned  above,  one 
Trom  Derventio,  and  a  third  from  Mancunium  (Manchester), 
neet  here, — a  sufficient  indication  of  the  site  of  a  station, 
[t  is  conjectured  that  it  was  the  Aquee  mentioned  by  Ra- 
i'ennas.  Another  Roman  road,  locally  designated  Long 
Ume,  runs  through  the  county  from  the  river  Dove  at  or 
lear  Rocester,  which  from  its  name  was  probably  a  station, 
o  Derventio,  and  appears  tu  have  continued  in  the  same 
ine  from  thence  into  Nottint^homshire.  Another  Roman 
Ywd,  locaUy  designated  the  Doctor's  Gate,  runs  fh>m  the 
itation  of  Melandni  Castle,  in  Glossop  parish,  on  the  border  of 
Cheshire,  to  Brough.  There  are  some  traces  of  other  roads. 

Derventio,  now  Little  Chester  [Derby],  appears  to  have 
wen  the  most  considerable  Roman  station  in  the  county. 
The  stations  at  Biixton.  Brough  in  Hope  Dale,  and  Melan- 
Ira  (Jastle  in  Glossop,  have  been  mentioned.  The  lost  is 
m  a  moderate  elevation  at  the  meeting  of  two  mountain 
treams :  it  is  nearly  square,  366  feet  by  336  ;  the  ramparts 
Liid  part  of  the  ditch  still  remain,  and  the  gates  and  the 
itti  of  the  PrGBtorium  may  be  discovered ;  there  are  the 
bundations  of  many  buildings  on  the  side  sloping  to  Uie 
vater.  It  has  been  coi^jectured,  but  on  uncertain  grounds, 
hat  there  were  Roman  stations  at  Parwich,  between  Buxton 
.nd  Ashbourne,  and  at  Pentrich,  on  the  Rykneld  Street, 
•etween  Derventio  and  the  modern  Chesterfleld:  tlwre 
■re  camps  of  the  Roman  form  at  both  these  places.  The 
wo  oampB,  one  on  a  hill  above  Costieton,  and  the  other  at 
^mbe  Hoss,  fenr  miles  £rom  Bnxton,  may  perhaps  hare 
•een  Roman  summer  camps. 
Of  Roman  antiquities  the  most  remarkable  are  an  altar 
reserved  at  Haddon  Hall,  a  silver  plate  feund  in  Risley 
•ark,  and  the  pigs  of  lead  found  near  Matlock.  These  last 
re  sufficient  proofs  of  the  Romans  having  wrought  the 
ead  mines  of  Derbyshire ;  and  the  number  of  their  roads 
nd  stations  indicates  the  importance  they  attached  to  the 
listrict.  It  is  considered  by  some  (Glover,  Hist,  of  Derbu- 
hire)  that  the  working  of  the  mines  was  anterior  to  the 
loman  conquest. 
In  the  Saxon  division  of  England,  Derbyshire  was  com- 
rehended  in  the  kingdom  of  Bibreia ;  aim  Repandun,  or 
tepton,  on  ibe  south  bank  of  Uw  Trent,  was  one  of  the 
oyal  residmcei.  In  the  great  innsion  of  England  by  the 
)ai)es  in  the  tnne  of  EHMdred  I.  and  Alfred  [Alfred], 
>erbyshire  was  overrun  by  them,  and  in  the  wars  whidi 
Ufred  and  his  successors  maintained  against  them  this 
ounty  was  frequently  the  scene  of  contest.  The  town  of 
>erbywas  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken.  [Dbrby.]  At  the 
Gorman  conquest  considerable  grants  of  land  within  the 
ounty  were  made  to  Hcniy  dfl  Vmm,  whoso  wn  Robert 
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vaa  the  flnt  eari  Form.  AnoOur  Rofaov^  ion  of  tho  flnl 
earl  FaTers,was  created  earl  of  Derby  in  1138.  William 
Peroel,  a  natural  son  of  the  Conquo'or,  received  also  con 
siderable  grants.  He  built  the  castle  of  the  Peak ;  and  he,  or 
his  son,  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  original  Bolsover  Castle. 
pSoLsovBR.]    The  Peak  castle  is  now  an  '  iU-shapen  ruin,* 
situated  on  the  vei^  of  the  rocky  precipice  that  forms  thb 
roof  of  the  Peak  cavern  at  Castleton.   It  was  small,  but, 
from  its  situation,  very  strong.    In  the  civil  war  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  Robert,  earl  Ferrers  and  Derby,  who 
had  supported  prince  Henry  in  his  rebellion  against  his 
father,  surrendered  his  castles  of  Dufiield  in  Derbyshire 
and  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire  to  the  king.   He  was  after- 
wards  dej^ved  of  the  earldom  of  Derby  by  Richard  I«  who 
bestowea  it  on  his  own  brother  John.   In  the  civil  war  in 
the  time  of  John,  William  eurl  Ferrers,  who  had  obtained 
a  new  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Derby,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  kiuK  S  party,  took  the  castles  of  tbe  Peak  and  Bolsover, 
which  had  by  this  time  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
verel  &mily,  and  were  held  by  some  of  the  party  of  the 
insurgent  barons.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  ni.  the  earl  of 
Ferrers  and  Derby  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  insur- 
gent barons ;  but  having  been  worsted  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Henry,  the  king's  nephew,  at  the  battle  of  Chesterfield, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Derby,  with  the  vast  pos- 
sessions attached  to  it.   These  were  afterwards  given  to 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  UI.,  and  thus 
eventually  formed  part  of  the  domains  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster.  No  public  events  of  interest  are  connected  with 
Derbyshire  \mtil  after  the  Reformation.  The  earldom  of 
Derby,  in  connection  with  that  of  Lancaster,  descended 
from  prince  Edmund  to  his  son  Thomas,  who  headed  aa 
insurrection  of  the  barons  against  Piers  Gravestone  and 
Hugh  de  Spencer,  the  successive  minions  of  Edward  U. : 
the  failure  of  this  last  enterprise  led  to  the  death  of  the 
earl,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  at  Borou^bric^e^  and 
beheaded  in  Pontefract  Castle  in  1322.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  and  possessions  by  his  brother  Henry, 
who  supported  queen  Isabella  and  the  earl  of  March 
(Roger  Mortimer)  in  their  successful  attempt  to  dethrone 
Edward  II.   The  earl  was  appointed  head  of  the  council  of 
twelve  bishops  and  peers,  to  whom  the  government  was 
ostensibly  intrusted.    He  died  in  1344,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  earldoms  of  Lancaster  and  Derby  by  his  son 
Henry,  who  had,  with  ^e  title  thou|di  not  the  possessiona 
of  earl  of  Derby,  commanded  the  En^ish  forces  inGuienne 
with  signal  success.   This  Henry  died  without  male  issue ; 
his  daughter  Blanch  married  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  son 
of  Edward  IH.,  who  thus  became  earl  of  Lancaster  and 
Derby,  and  transmitted  these  titles  to  his  son,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.  The  earldom  of  Derby  was  conferred  by  Henry 
VH.  upon  his  supporter,  lord  Stanley,  in  whose  nunily  it 
has  ever  since  contmued. 

Derbyshire  contains  various  relics  of  the  middle  ages, 
baroniu,  ecclesiastical,  and  monastic.  Besides  the  Peak 
Castle,  there  are  some  remains  of  Codnor  Castle,  near 
Heanor,  the  antient  residence  of  the  Greys  of  Codnor* 
these  remains  are  partly  converted  into  a  ferm-house.  Had- 
don Hal],  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  is  on  the  north- 
east or  left  bank  of  the  Wye,bebw  BakeiweU:  it  consists 
of  two  courts  of  irregular  form,  ^proaohing  to  squares, 
surrounded  by  wites  of  apartments,  and  was  evidently  d^ 
signed  to  have  a  domestic,  not  a  ndlitary  character.  Tho 
chapel  and  the  hall,  the  most  antient  parts,  were  erected  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteraith  century,  and  no  part  of  the 
edifice  appears  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  VUI.,  except  some  of  the  interior  fittings,  which 
may  be  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  situation  is  beau- 
tifiU,  and  the  variety  of  the  outline  and  the  fine  trees  round 
the  hall  render  it  a  very  picturesque  object.  Hardwick 
Hall  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  style  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  has  remained  unaltered 
since  the  time  of  its  erection ;  it  is  between  Chesterfield 
and  Mansfield,  and  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Devon^re. 
Some  of  the  Auniture  is  perhaps  older  than  the  house 
itself^  and  Was  removed  from  the  old  hall,  now  in  ruins, 
near  the  present  mansion.  There  is  at  Hardwick  some 
embroidery  done  by  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  who  was  impri- 
soned here  and  at  (jhs-tswortn  and  South  Winfleld  for  some 
time.  South  Winfield  manor-house,  near  Alfreton,  wm 
buQt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  niined  in  the  civd  wars 
of  Chariea  I. :  the  remains  mment  gome  beautiful  feature*. 
The  ehonlua  of  I>Brbyuire  contain  some,  veiy  antumt 
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portions.  Hepton  ehundt  Im  iinte  the  dianeol  a  verf 
curious  Norman  or  rather  Saxon  eiypt,  which  there  u 
reason  to  iuppose  was  a  part  of  the  conventual  church  de- 
stroyed here  hy  the  Danes,  a.d.  874.  The  rest  of  the  church 
it  a  later  period ;  the  architecture  is  varied,  partly 
Norman,  partly  early  English,  and  partly  decorated  Eng- 
lish :  the  tower  and  spire,  which  are  very  lofty  and  of  fine 
outline,  are  In  the  perpendicular  English  style.  Melbourne 
church,  near  the  oorder  of  LeiceiCershire,  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample  of  early  Norman  architecture,  and  is  nearly  in  its 
original  state.  It  has  been  conjectured,  hut  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  to  be  as  antient  as  the  seventh  century.  The 
desecrated  chapel  at  Streetl;^  is  a  Norman  ediflee,  per&ot, 
with  the  exception  of  the  window^  which  hsTB  been  eiir 
Iirged,  and  the  ruof :  the  ornaments  are  dabonta  mnd  well 
executed.  The  remains  of  early  Gothic  arohiteoture  in 
Derbyshire  are  few  and  by  no  means  remarkable,  exoept 
All  Saints  church  at  Derby  [Derby],  and  perhaps  Ash- 
bourne, Bakewell,  Chesterfield,  and  Dnmfleld  ohurobes, 
the  last  of  which  hu  been  notieed  tibon.  [AsKBOtiBNXi 
Bakswzu.,  CHBSTxanxu}.] 

Tha  monastic  establishments  of  Derbyshire  were  neither 
large  nor  wealthy;  there  are  very  few  remains  of  them. 
Seme  remains  of  nepton  priorv  may  be  seen  in  the  school 
at  Repton  and  in  the  master's  house.  Repton  has  been 
noticed  as  a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Hercia.  The  priory 
was  the  place  of  sepulture  fi>r  several  of  that  royal  race. 
After  the  old  Saxon  pnonr  was  destroyed  b^  the  Danes  (see 
above),  a  monasteir  of  fflaek  (or  Augus^tan)  canons  was 
founded  here  by  Hand,  widow  of  Ranulph,  second  earl  ot 
Chester.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was 
167/.  16«.  2d.  gross,  or  1182.  8*.  6d  dear.  There  are  at 
Yeaveley,  fbur  miles  south  of  Ashbourne,  some  ruins  of 
a  chapel,  formerly  a  preoeptory  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  Of  Dale  ADbey,  04  miles  east  of  Derby, 
founded  in  1204,  for  Premonstratensian  Canons  (clear 
yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  144/.  iit.),  there  are  no 
remams,  except  the  arch  of  the  east  window  of  the  church. 
Beauchief  Abbey,  Norton,  near  Sheffield,  is  Just  within 
the  boundary  of  Derbyshire:  it  was  fbunded  in  1183,  fbr 
Premonstratensian  or  White  Caitons,  by  Robert  Fits 
Ranulph,  lord  of  Alfreton,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Thomas  ft  Beoket,  in  ex]nation  of  whose 
murder  the  abbey  was  built,  and  to  whom,  nhea  eanonized, 
it  was  dedicated.  Its  yearly  tercnuas,  at  the  dissolution, 
were  I57A  ltl«.  2d  gross,  ae  liiit.  St.  4d  deer.  The  only 
part  of  the  abbey  now  remaining  is  the  west  end  of  the 
conventual  church,  which  is  uMd  as  the  chapel  of  the 
extra-parochial  district  of  Beauchiefl  The  architecture  is 
plain,  but  the  situation  amidst  woods  and  hills  delightful. 
Dr.  Pejipge  denies  that  Beauchief  Abb^  was  erected  in  ex- 
piation of  Becket's  death,  or  that  Fitx  Ranulph  had  any 
connection  with  that  deed. 

The  principal  historical  events  connected  with  Derby- 
shire, since  the  Reformation,  occurred  during  the  civil  war 
of  Chailes  L   The  coun^  at  first  declared  for  the  king. 


who,  after  tattang  up  histtuidard  at  Nottii^uun.  maraked 

to  Derby;  but  it  was  soon  brou^  over  to  the  ude  of  the 
parliament  by  the  activity  and  mfluenoe  of  Sir  JoUn  Cell, 
who,  marching  from  Hull  into  Derbyshire  (October,  16421. 
with  a  re^ment  of  foot,  o^y  140  men,  raised  200  men  at 
^Chesterfield,  and,  proceedii^  to  Derby,  garriawed  that 
town.  South  'Winneld  manor-house  was  also  eainaoned 
for  the  parliament.  In  November,  1642,  Sir  John  druvt 
Sir  Francis  Wortley  and  the  king's  Sonm  from  Wirks^ 
worth  and  the  Peak,  took  Brett^  House,  south  of  the  IVeoL 
which  had  been  fortified  by  the  earl  of  CbestMlleld,  an'J 
defeated  the  royalista  at  Swarkaatone  bridge  on  the  Tnui 
Next  year  (a.d.  1643)  he  took  Bolsovex  CkMo,  which  thi 
earl  of^ewowtlehad  fortiBed  for  tbm  kiiw;  and  his  bcother, 
Colonel  Gell,  took  Sutton  House,  near  Chesterfield,  whi^ 
had  been  slao  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  lord  DeineouiL 
The  earl  of  Newcastle  is  said,  however,  to  have  Kainad  i 
victory  over  the  parliamentarians  near  Cheater&ld;  he 
afterwards  took  South  Winfield  manor-house;  and  the 
royalista  possessed  themselves  of  tlu  northern  parts  of  tbe 
coun^r-  In  March,  1644,  there  was  an  eujagement  oi. 
Egginton  Heath,  near  the  junotum  of  the  Dove  with  iht 
Trent,  in  which  the  victory  was  douhtfliL  In  the  somnwr 
of  the  same  year.  Sir  John  Gell  took  South  Winfield 
manor-hous^  and  defoated  the  fiiroes  seait  to  iriieva  it;  ant! 
General  Crawford,  another  pariianientvr  eonmandw,  took 
Bolsover  Castle  and  Stsvely  House.  Ilia  kin^  after  tlie 
battle  of  Naseby  (kj>.  1645),  latnated  tfanngh  Dartifafain; 
into  -  Yorkshire,  gaining  some  adTint^{es  <mr  Sir  3<>bL 
Oell  by  the  way.  The  subsequent  ercnte  cf  the  war  wck 
unimportant 

The  advance  of  the  9011119  prrtandflr  to  Dwbgr  in  1743 
has  been  noticed  in  l£a  account  ni  the  town  of  Dobv. 

[Dbrbt.] 

Statistics.— AipuJlaMoM;.  Deri^shire  is  bodi  an  agri- 
cultural and  manumoturing  county ;  it  rankad  the  twenti- 
ninth  on  the  list  of  agTioultural  countiee  in  lAll,  but  In 
1831  it  was  the  thir^-seoond,  its  mannfiuturing  ebsi 
having  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  agricnl- 
tural  class.  Of  68,178  males  twenty  years  of  age  tad 
upwards,  inhabitants  of  Derbyshire  in  1831,  18,170  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  10,593  of  whom  wen 
labourers ;  and  8863  were  employed  in  manafoctures,  cr  -j. 
making  manufoeturing  maohineiy;  there  ware  likewise 
10,897  labourers  not  emfluyti  as  aoicultiuiila.  Of  dmae 
employed  in  mannfootuiea.  about  1700  vera  angled  is 
the  ootton-yam  and  in  the  silk  nannfluturea;  1400  is 
frame-work  and  twist;  ISOO  in  cotton  and  silk  bosieiy: 
calico  and  ginghams,  600 ;  htee  and  taist  net,  450 ;  t^e, 
60 ;  paper,  40 ;  and  about  1 400  not  acouratclT  classed,  en- 
gaged m  some  of  the  above  mannfoctures  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  dye  colours,  Sec;  of  these  about  000  wee 
employed  in  the  town  of  Derby. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population  taken  at  ih< 
enummtion  of  1831,  exhibits  the  number  of  infaabitanik. 
flfcc,  ia  each  hundred  of  the  oonn^. 


HUNDEBD8. 


Appletree  .  . 
High  Peak  .  . 
Morleston  and  Lit- 1 
church  .  .  ] 
Repton  and  Gredey 
Sousdale  .  .  . 
Wirksworth  .  . 
Derby  (borough)  . 

Totals  .    .  . 


HOtraBS. 

OCCUPATIONS. 
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«,143 
8,911 

6,542 
9,335 

23 
115 

180 
565 

2,778 
S,619 

2,689 
4,246 

1,075 
2.470 

16,213 
23.654 

16.271 
23,831 

33,483 
47,485 

7,322 

7.754 

36 

184 

2,036 

3,154 

2,564 

18,877 

19,275 

9.1?: 

3,664 
10.552 
4,664 
4,842 

3,826 
11,008 
4,784 
5,071 

26 
91 
23 
44 

69 
384 
275 
383 

1,728 
2,841 
1.267 
55 

1.384 
3,762 
1,873 
3,680 

714 
4,405 
1,644 
1,336 

9,259 
27,072 
11,397 
11,269 

9,295 
26,510 
11.890 
19,358 

18,554 
53.582 
2S.S87 
33,627 

4.5J. 
IS.S.' 
5.« 

46,098 

48,820 

S57 

1980 

13,324 

30,788 

14,208 

117,740 

119,430 

337,170 

58,;*- 

The  population  .'>f  DatbysUro  at  eadi  of  the  four  periods 


1601  was  79,401 
IBll  „  91.494 
1821  M  105.B73 
1031   »  117,740 


81.741 
93,993 
107.460 
U9,4S0 


TMd. 
161,143 
185,487 
213.333 
237,170 


laabpwwnt. 

.*  15.10 
.  13.01 
It. 33 


Showing  «n  inorease  banreen  the  first  and  last  poioia  ' 
76,028.  or  not  quite  47^  per  cent,  whsdi  is  uboat  it>  y.: 
cent  bdow  the  graeral  rata  ot  incnase  throu^uut  Ezj- 
land. 

Coimtu  Smm;  Ohml  ^7-Tha  siimiiaxpaodsd  fit 

the  iauJflra»  vM^iiSmm&b^  [5^'— ^ 
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IBOI  mra  £84,459,  vhloh  «u  6«.  Mil 

IBll    M      93.903     „       M  lOf-  Idll  ftrttoh 
18S]    „      86,7m     „      „   St.  ld.t  inlutbitut 
1631    „      78.717      .       „    C«.  fd.) 

The  imn  expended  fbr  the  some  purpose  in  the  year 
endins  25th  March.  1836,  was  £5.018/.  and  assuming 
that  the  population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  par- 
centaffe  since  1831,  as  in  the  ten  yean  pneeding  fihat 
periooL  the  above  aum  gina  an  avenge  of  4t.  Sd  Ibr  each 
inbahituit.  All  Uieae  averages  are  helow  those  fiir  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Derhyshire  fbr  poor's-rates,  oounty- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th 
March,  1 833,  was  108,074/,  Ot^  and  was  levied  upon  various 
descriptioni  of  property  at  Mktwa: — 

£  », 

On  land      ....      Sl,84a  0 
n  dwelUng-houses  .         .      20,340  9 

.,  mills,  motories,  fce.  .  .  3,358  3 
„  manorial  proftta,  Divigatkm.  fce.         2,539  17 

i£lOS.074  6 


rhe  amount  expended  was 

For  the  reUef  of  the  poor     .          .  76,685  18 

F<»:  suits  oflaw.remoni  of  paupers,  8m,  4,811  11 

For  other  purposes  .  80,286  8 

£111,123  12 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  suhaequent  years,  tlie 
ieseriptiona  of  property  assessed  for  loou  purposes  an 
not  distinguished.  In  the  yean  1834,  1835.  and  1836, 
107,236/.  19«.,  93,398£  19«,  and  80,578/,  17«..  mn  re- 
spectively raised,  and  the  expBDditnre  in  the  same  yean  ma 
as  follow : — 

ISSi.  1836.  18M. 

£T%TV  13     £69:885  U      £SMU  1 

4,163  8      3,4n  10      ami  rt 


Vbr  the  nHefoT  flie  poor 
In  mita  of  kkw,  tmaanU.  lie. 


Payment  Ibr  ot  Wwvda 
For  nil  Mher  purpoMi  ^ 


\wsia  7 


ToUlmoiMrnpnided    £108,110  13       »,7T9    1      81,197  1ft 

Tbe  saving'effeoted  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  pow  in  1836,  aa  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 
1834,  is  therefore  about  24^  po"  cent,  and  the  saving 
effected  upon  the  whole  amount  is  rather  mora. 

Tbe  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Derbyshire  is  40.  as 
ascertained  in  1834;  the  number  ol  miles  of  road  under 
their  cha^  was  574 ;  the  annual  income  ai  that  year, 
arising  mm  tbe  tt^s  and  parish  oompoaition,  was 
38.920^  lOt.  .8A,  and  the  annoal  expenditure  41,8191.  14«. 

The  eoim^  expendittute  in  1834,  exeliiaive  of  the  relief 
fbr  the  poor,  waa  18,811  A  Af*  4A,diabnnedaBi!DUowe:— 

£    ».  d. 

Bribes,  buildiiHi,  and  repairs,  8m.    .      778  10  o 
Oaou,  ho»ei  ofeorreotioD,  See;,  and)     .  ...  , 

maintaining nrbonem. See.      .    /  ^  ^* 

Shire  balls  ud  ooarta  of  Justioe— i        ...  _ 
building,  repairing,  8h.         .    /  ^ 
Proseoutioni  •         <  .    1 ,690   3  S 

Clerk  of  the  peace  .         .    1,080  3  2 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  befon  trial  382   8  7 

»         oftranspnts        .  .       145  16  8 

Apprehending  and  conveying  TBgranta  48  14  3 
Constables—high  and  speetiu  .  .  393  15  6 
Coroner         .     '     .  .  .       244  13  0 

Payment  of  debt,  principal  and  interest.  4,941  15  0 
Miscellaneous  .  678   3  3 

T^e  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences, 
in  the  tliree  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  670,736,  and  1314  respectively;  making  an 
averue  of  96  annnally  in  the  first  pniod,  of  105  in  the 
.  second  period,  and  of  189  in  the  thtni  period.  The  num- 
bers of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  m  each  of  the  yean 
1831.  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  ^itidb  any  costs  were 
imid  out  of  the  oonnty<4mte8,  were  96,  88,  snd  68  respec- 
tively. Among  the  iwrsom  eharged  with  offences,  there 
were — 

1831.         ins.  1888. 

Committed  Ibr  fUonies     .    .   85        73  63 
„         misderaeanon      11  9  t 

Toe  uaal  number  of  committals  in  each  (4  tbe 
Toan  VM  183, 107,  and  88  nspeetively:  ofuhom 


UN.  am.  im 

The  number  oonvioted  was     .   88  80  64 

„          acquitted  ...    40  24  17 

Discharged  by  proclamation   ,     i  3  1 

In  18SS,  tt  du  aasiiflB  and  aenions,  175  persons  werv 
ehaiged  with  erimes  in  Derbyshire.  Of  thesa^  14  wore 
ohaiged  with  ofltances  against  the  person,  7  of  whieh  wen 
ibr  oommon  easanlte;  17  fbr  offences  against  |mperty, 
emnmitted  with  violence;  138  oflbnoes  a^nst  property, 
committed  without  violence ;  3  for  uttering  counterfeit 
coin ;  7  for  poaching ;  and  2  for  misdemeanors.  Of  the 
who^  number  committed,  12»  were  convicted  and  50  v. 
quitted,  or  no  bill  found  a^nst  them.  Of  those  convicted, 
21  were  transported  for  life,  2  for  14  years,  and  23  for  7 
years;  19  were  imprisoned  for  I  year  or  above  6  months, 
and  58  for  6  months  and  under;  1  was  fined,  and  1  was 
diaeharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  offenders,  155  wen  males 
and  30  lra«  ftmales.  Among  the  oS^ulen  60  could  read 
and  write,  86  oonld  read  only,  68  eould  neither  read  nox 
write,  and  the  instrttotion  of  1  oonld  not  be  ascertained. 
Hie  proportion  of  the  oflbndos  to  the  p(q)ulation  was  1  in 
135S. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Derbyshire  is  12,040,  bnng  I  in  19  of  tbe 
whole  population,  and  rather  mora  than  1  in  5  of  tbe  male 
population  twen^  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in 
1831.  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  tbe  county 
members  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  282/.  6».  Sd.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general 
ooun^-nte. 

Then  are  six  savings-banks  in  this  oounty.  The  number 
of  depositon  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  80th  of  No- 
vember. 1838, 1833,  1634,  and  1835  respeotively,  wen  :— 
Um.         USB.         18M.  Mk 
Number  of  depositcn.   4829       5086       5380  5710 
Amount  of  deposits  £173.581    177,470   187,853  801,987 

The  various  sums  plaond  in  the  savinga-hanks  in  1834 
and  1835  wen  distributed  as  under: — 

1884.  I8S». 
Dcpoaltdn.    DepotiU.    DtfotUon.  Ttrpotltm, 

Not  exceeding  £30  8462  £19,388  3568  £81,933 

„           50  1796  54,310  1905  58.174 

„          100  696  47,851  794  53,843 

M          ISO  SSS  88,153  348  30,076 

„          800  145  84,786  148  84,555 

A1IOTC300  49  13,771  53  13,346 


5380     187,853     5710  801,987 

^diicerfiM^Tbe  ftflowing  partioulan  an  obtsined  from 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  on  education,  nude  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1835: — 

Sohnob.  Sebolwi.  Told. 

Infont  Schools  46 

Number  of  infonts  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  yeani;— 

Hales  ...  497 
Females  ...  498 
Sex  not  specified  41 1 


Daily  Schools    ......  780 

Number  of  children  at  such  aehoots; 
^es  from  4  to  14  years:— 

Males     .    .  . 

Females .    .  . 

Bex  not  pacified 


—  1,406 


10,989 
8,723 
3,390 


23,102 


Schools  .    .  776 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction  24,508 

Sunday  Schools   480' 

Number  of  cbildran  at  such  sohools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  and  16  yaus; — 

Hales  .  .  •  16,764 
Females  .  .  .  17,005 
Sex  not  speoUled  5.415 

  39,184 

Assoming  that  the  population  between  8  and  13  years 
has  increaaed  in  the  same  uniform  ntio  fnm  1821  to  1834, 
as  the  whole  population  increased  between  1821  and  1831, 
we  find  the  approximate  number  living  between  those  ages 
in  Derbyshin,  in  1834,  was  81,982.  A  very  laive  number 
of  the  children  attend  both  daily  end  Sunday-scnoots;  onl 
18  of  the  latter  an  in  places  when  no  ou^  seho^.  ar 
kept;  sod  84  aahooli^  in  viSih^MttNu*^  ^ 
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UTO  both  Sunday  tnd  duly  school*.  Duplicate  entry  is 
thereftiie  known  to  have  heea  created  thus  iar,  and  pro- 
tabljriii  a  much  larger  degree  in  other  places;  but  this 
cannot  he  aseertainM  with  exactness.  In  a  few  of  the 
Sunday-RchooU  there  are  gome  pupils  receiving  instruction 
who  are  beyond  twenty  years  or  age.  Making  allowance, 
therefore,  fur  this  uncertain  data,  we  may  conclude  that 
perhaps  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  between 
2  and  Id  were  receiving  instruction  at  the  period  of  the 
inquiry. 

Maintenance  cf  Schools. 


Omulailmtt 

Bj  1*111111 

inm  Kbdim. 

SuhuTip.  und  f*J' 
mm  1  from  Hfaolan. 

Scfab. 

Sob*. 

lu>. 

SeMi. 

Sckft. 
Ln. 

Sdtli. 

lus. 

Sddi. 

ScbaUm 

Infimt  Sohoob 
Dnihr  8«h(M)a 
SumUjrSeboob 

Tot*!... 

1» 
6 

306 

1 

23 

la 

M6 

36,B70 

31 
533 

3 

900 

7a 

11 

H 

S6 

4S4 
.  4481 

luae 

136 

3938 

m 

37ja8 

16^ 

01 

«Bl)l 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
ahore  statement,  are  — 

SAodla.  SeboUn. 

InfimtSohoohi     ....      3  48 

DaUv      „   •  287 

Simday    „  IM  18,485 

The  schools  established  sinoB  1818  are: — 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  332  10,600 
Sunday  Schools  ....    293  28,496 

Thirty  boarding-schools  are  dafly  included  in  the  number 
of  daily  schools  given  above. 

No  schoola  in  the  county  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
children  of  parents  the  BaUudiahed  Chwch,  or  of  any 
otW  religious  denomination,  such  exclusion  beine  dis- 
claimed in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  soiools 
eetablished  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  mduded 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  tc^ther  with  schools  fix  ehUdren  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  hooks  are  attached  to  90  sdiools  in 
Derbyshire. 

DEREHAM,  EAST.  [Noefolk.] 

DERG,  LOUGH.  [Donboax.] 

DERHAM,  the  Rev.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
English  divine  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Stowton,  near 
Worcester,  in  November,  1657,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Blockley  in  the  same  counW.  He  was  admitted 
of  Trinity  College,  Ozfiffd,  in  1675.  Haying  completed  his 
academic  studies,  he  was  ordained,  and  in  1685  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  vicarage  of  Wai^;rave  in  Berkshire;  and  fbnr 
years  afterward  to  die  valnable  rectory  of  Upminster  in 
Essex,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  To 
this  residence  he  was  much  attached ;  mainly  because  it 
gave  him,  by  its  contiguity  to  London,  ample  opportunities 
of  associating  with  the  scientific  men  of  the  metropolis. 
He  was  made  canon  of  Windsor  in  1716,  and  in  1730  he 
received  from  his  university  the  diploma  of  D.D. 

He  devoted  his  attention,  with  great  earnestness,  to  na- 
tural and  experimental  philosophy.  He  was  enrolled  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  he  contributed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  memoira  to  its  Transactions.  These 
papers  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  indeibtigable  re- 
search and  eaxeftd  observation. 

His  first  publieatitm  was  Uie  *  Artificial  Glock-Haker,* 
which  has  gone  throi^  three  or  fbur  epditions,  and  is  con- 
sidexed  a  useftil  manual  even  now.  In  1711,  1712,  and 
1714,  he  preached  those  sermons  at  B(^le*B  Lecture  which 
he  afterwards  expanded  into  the  well-known  works '  Physico- 
Theology*  and 'Astro-Theology,*  or  a  demonstration  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  mim  the  works  of  creation  and 
a  survey  of  the  heavens,  enriched  with  valuable  notes,  and 
good  engravings  after  drawings  of  his  own.  His  next  sepa- 
rate work  was  *  Chnsto-Theolo^,'  or  demonstration  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  being  the  sub- 
stance of  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath, 
in  1729.  His  last  published  work  of  his  own  was  entitled 
'  A  Defence  of  the  Church's  Rixht  in  Leasehold  Estates,* 
written  in  answer  to  a  work  entitled  *  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Customary  Estates  and  Tenant-rights  of  those  who  hold 
lands  of  the  Church  acid  other  Foundations.'  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  Bverard  Fleetwood. 

Dr.  Derham  also  published  some  of  the  works  of  the  na- 
turalist Ray,  of  which  he  had  procured  the  MS8.,  and  to 
hiu  the  world  is  indebted  far  the  pablieation  of  the  philo- 


sophieal  eneriments  of  Dr.  Hook.  He  also  giro  new  afi 

tioDs  of  other  of  Ray*s  works,  with  valuable  additions,  ori- 
ginal, and  from  the  author's  manuaeripto ;  besides  editiog 
other  works  of  valu^  amoi^st  which  was  the  *  Hisedlanea 
Curiosa,'  in  3  vols,  small  8vo.,  a  woik  oi  value  even  at  thu 

time. 

A  considerable  number  of  his  papers  were  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactioiis,  from  tie  20th  to  the  39th  vo- 
lume inclusive,  the  principal  of  which  are — 

1.  Experiments  on  Pendulums  in  vacuo. 

2.  Of  an  Instrument  for  finding  the  Meridian. 

3.  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  motion  of  Sound. 

4.  On  the  Migration  of  Birds. 

5.  OnthBS|>ot8ontheSunfinral703  toI711. 

6.  (Miaervations  on  the  Northern  Lights  Oct.  8,  I'SG, 
and  Oct  13,  1728. 

7.  Tables  of  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

8.  Diiferenee  of  Time  in  the  Meridian  of  different  placet 

9.  On  the  Meteor  called  Ignis  Fatuus. 

10.  The  Historj'  of  the  Death-watch. 

11.  Meteorological  Tables  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Derham  was  of  an  ungainly  appearance,  small  statme, 
and  distorted  form.  He  was  not  ^y  the  moral  and  idi- 
gious  benefEustor  of  his  parishioners,  and  of  all  those  who 
came  in  his  way,  but  he  was  likewise  the  physician  of  their 
bodies,  and  their  peouniaiy  fiiend  in  all  their  diflkulties. 
He  Uved  beloved,  and  died  lamented,  at  his  rectory,  in  1 73S, 
aged  seventy-eight. 

DERIVATION.  The  term  iau>  qf  derivation  ahnoet 
explains  itsdt  Thus  in  findinc  the  successive  dilferentid 
coefficients  of  a  poww  of  x,  toe  lav  is, — to  get  the  next 
diflbrential  eoeffloent,  multiply  the  last  by  its  exponent, 
and  reduce  the  exponent  by  a  unit.  To  treat  (^deontkB 
in  the  most  general  seaise  would  be  to  write  a  work  oo  nm 
thematical  analysis,  of  which  it  minr  be  said  that  most  of  in 
difficulties  arise  from  want  of  sufficient  knowle^  of  me- 
thods of  derivation.  But  there  is  a  more  restrict  use  at 
the  term,  derived  from  the  work  of  Arbogast  [Axbooast; 
in  which  it  applies  to  those  laws  of  derivation  whiot 
q}ring  out  of  Taylor's  Theorem.'  Hence  the  diffeieotiil 
calculus,  considered  either  in  the  manner  of  Ijagrange,  or  in 
that  of  Arbogast,  which  is  the  treatment  of  a  particnlai 
branch  of  the  subject,  i^  sometimes  called  the  cakulus 
derivations.  Lagrange  himself  calls  the  differential  coeffi- 
cient a  derived  ftinction,  the  objection  to  which  is  the  qmli- 
oation  of  a  generic  term  to  one  of  its  particular  caaea.  for 
the  successive  logarithms,  sines,  &&,  difforenoes,  integnli, 
&c.,  of  a  given  fimction,  are  dtoftmetknu  derived  from  tha 
original  in  diffnent  wan. 

DERMAT0BBANCHU8,  a  genus  of  Utdlusk^  «fts- 
hlished  by  U.  Van-Hasselt  and  arranged  by  him  UDOog 
the  Nvdibranchiata.  M.  de  BUinviUe  thinka  that  its 
propriate  place  is  by  the  side  of  the  ScfflUMB,  II.  Rang  u 
Iiis  manual,  uncertain  of  its  position,  consigns  it  to  tb* 
Genres  non  classes  at  the  end  of  his  book. 

Generic  character. — Animal  depweaed,  semicireular,  jco 
Tided  with  a  considerably  large  foot,  and  protected  abore  br 
an  enlarged  mantle,  rounded  anteriorly,  narrowed  poaie- 
riorly,  braet  with  elongated  striia  or  pustules,  which  ut 
branchial.  A  pair  of  short,  approximated,  oontiactile  tec- 
tacula  situated  between  the  head  and  the  mantle.  Eve- 
none?  Three  apertures  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  ik 
antmor  opening  near  the  head  for  the  generatiTe  apps 
ratus,  the  second  for  the  vent,  and  the  third  fat  the  uiiur 
organ.   Locality,  Coast  of  Java. 

DERMESTE8.  [DEAiixsrinx.] 

DERME'STID^  (Leach),  a  family  of  Colecmteroas  ta 
sects  of  the  section  Necropbaga  (Mac  Leay).  Tecmbcolcbi- 
racters : — antenns  short,  eleven-jointed,  terminated  i 
compressed  club,  consisting  of  three  or  fonr  joints ;  pa^- 
small;  mandibles  short,  thick,  and  genoBl^  dentatrt- 
head  deeply  inserted  into  the  tlwrax;  Df>dy  geneiallj-  u^-i. 
and  more  or  less  fUmished  with  scales  or  haira ;  legs 
tarsi  five-jointed.  The  species  of  this  &mily  are  for  iIk 
most  part  of  small  size :  toeir  larvs  (at  least  those  vhc: 
are  known)  are  covered  with  hair,  and  feed  upon  uneai 
substances.  The  principal  geoera  an  XVi'KSffls,  CtMo. 
M^atoma,  and  Attagenue. 

Ine  prino^al  disunguisbing  charaetm  of  the  genih 
Jhrmeetet  are: — antenna  scarcely  diftring  in  the  tesa. 
the  basal  joint  thick,  the  six  followiDg  jointa  neari>-  of  eqesi 
siie,  the  eighth  broader  than  l^nb^mmiildi  and  lad 
very  broad,  and  neiilaritialc 
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troad,  but  not  equal  m  size  to  the  two  preceding;  palpi 
hort  and  thick ;  body  of  an  elongated  oval  shape. 

Derms«te»  lardarnu  is  about  a  quarts  of  an  iach  in 
engtfa,  and  of  a  dull  black  colour;  the  basal  half  of  mch 
ilytron  is  of  an  ashy  tint;  and  has  three  black  spots. 

This  insect  is  aonetimes  very  abundant  in  bouses  in  the 
leighbourhood  of  London  and  elsewhere,  and  when  this  is 
;he  case,  is  very  destructiTe,  sinte  it  vUl  devour  almost  any 
tnimal  subataQce,  but  we  believe  only  in  a  dried  state. 

Dermestet  vulpimu  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  last, 
^om  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  elytra  being 
4>taUy  black,  and  uie  sides  of  the  thorax  and  under  parts 
>f  the  body  being  covered  with  white  scales. 

This  insect  is  brov^t  over  in  great  abundance  in  ships 
[aden  with  bides.  "We  have  seen  them  in  skins  of  quad- 
iipeds,  both  from  India  and  America.  The  larva  is  about 
bajf  an  inch  in  length,  and  covered  with  blackish  brown 
haiis :  like  the  perfect  insect,  it  feeds  upon  dried  skins,  and 
bence,  when  abundant;  is  vwy  destructive  to  this  sort  of 
property*. 

Dermeiiet  mmriitia  u  also  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
lei^th.  and  of  a  bl«i^  ooloar ;  the  appor  puria  of  the  head, 
tiKwax,  and  tAytn,  are  mottlod  with  scabs  of  an  ashy  tint ; 
the  scutellum  isof  nflilTons  eidoar;  die  under  parts  of  the 
body  are  white. 

This  species  is  common  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
IS  found  in  dried  animals  which  have  been  suspended  in 
the  open  air  by  flnmekeepets  and  other  persons. 

In  the  genus  Cteaiat  (Stephens),  the  two  basal  joints  of 
the  antenns  are  thick ;  the  six  following  are  nearly  of  equal 
size,  and  rather  slender;  the  ninth  joint  is  rather  long,  and 
of  an  obconic  form ;  the  tenth  joint  is  shorter  than  the  last ; 
and  the  terminal  joint  is  conical.  These  three  joints  form 
together  an  elongated  knob. 

Clma9  terra  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  iu  length,  of 
a  black  colour,  with  yellowish  aatemm.  It  is  found  under 
the  loose  lurk  of  elm-trees.  The  larva  is  covet^  with  long 
hairs  t. 

Genus  Megataaa  (Heihst).  In  this  gnus  the  two  basal 

joints  of  the  antennn  are  thick ;  the  four  following  are 
lender;  the  seventh  and  eighth  joints  are  la^r  than  the 
last  mentioned,  and  the  remainder  form  an  etoneated  club ; 
the  terminal  joint  i&  twice  as  long  as  the  ouers  in  the 
male,  and  but  slightly  elongated  in  the  female. 

G^nua  Attagenw  (Latreille).  Antennca  with  the  basal 
joint  thick ;  the  second  less  robust  and  shorter ;  the  three 
Following  joints  slender;  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
joints  gradually  increasing  in  size ;  tiie  remainder  forming 
a  three-jointed  club,  of  which  the  terminal  joint  is  ex- 
tremely long  and  almost  cyhndrical  in  the  mtJe,  and  of  an 
elongated  oval  form  in  the  female. 

Atiagenut  PeUio  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
mid  of  a  black  colour ;  the  base  of  the  antennso  is  yellowish, 
and  there  is  a  round  white  q>ot  in  ih»  middle  of  each 
elytron. 

This  insect  is  common  in  houses,  and  is  verv  fk«quently 
Totind  in  quills,  upon  the  pith  of  which  it  probably  feeds. 

DERMO'CHm.yS.  CToRTOiSKS.] 

BERRY,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh 
m  Ireland.  The  ch^ter  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon, 
and  three  prebendaries.  The  diocese  embraces  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  a  small  portion  of 
Antrim,  a  considerable  portion  of  Tyrone,  and  a  part  of 
BonegaL  Length  from  east  to  west  60  English  miles; 
breadth  &om  north  to  south  54^  do.  It  contains  55  pa- 
rishes, constituting  57  benefices.  In  1792  there  were  in 
this  diocese  51  churches  of  Uie  establishment  In  ]  834  the 
numbers  were — churches  of  the  establishment  62 ;  Roman 
Catholic,  70  ;  Fresbjterian,  84;  and  other  places  of  Pro- 
testant worship,  28.  In  the  same  year  the  gross  popu- 
lation <tf  the  diocese  was  367,041,  of  whom  there  were 
50,350  members  of  the  established  chuioh ;  196,614  Roman 
Catholics;  118,339  Presbyterians;  and  1,738  other  Protes- 
tant dissenters;  being  in  tiio  proportion  of  rather  more 
than  five  Protestants  «  whatever  dmomination  to  six  Ro- 

*,  In  tha  Uih  vot.  of  the  UnnsMi  TnaMBtiaiu,pv  UA,  «1U  to  fiMmd  • 
oo<icc  of  itte  oeenneiiM  of  wvanl  ipedinetM  oT  ihb  iDMCt  wA  alao  of  HUlhar 
/NecTotia  violaeta}  ia  the  Eiryptlui  mommy ;  and  In  tb*  Tmmctioa* 
n  Sodaty        1. '  Jaurnnl  of  Pr«c««llnf^'  jMga  11)  Um 

P.  W,  HoM  dMeribM  ««vanl  tpeeiM  of  Catvoptarow  tMMUwhkh  had 
Be«sfcand  in  tba  hnda  of  Bjtyptlan  mummlea.  TbcTaTC  m  Mlowi -.—liten- 
t"aMmmtrimm,  IhnMtttt pMutmt. DemotH nti  JOmmla tiaiigmlmi t 
~''**"i>Bimi»f,4toM  iiWMta  than  warn  abo  foand  MBa  fkanuata  vt  a 
Vf^or  FUmBb— pmbably  the  F.  MHMtea. 
^^^Aflmor«UkIuri  winiMtow&intte'Batonolq^ 


man  Oatholr.cs.  There  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  diocese 
574  uhools,  educatmg  37,385  jlottDg  persons,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  7^  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  under 
daily  instruction,  in  which  respect  Derry  stands  5th  among 
the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools  74  were 
in  connection  with  the  national  board  of  e^ication. 

Derry  signifies  '  a  place  of  oaks.*  In  Pagan  times,  the 
eminence  on  which  the  city  and  cathedral  of  Derry  now 
stand,  wiis  known  as  Derry-Oatgaicli,  or  the  oak  grove  of 
Calgach.  The  place  be^n  to  be  known  in  eoclesiasticel 
history  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when  Columba 
came  nither  from  lona,  and  founded  a  church.  From  this 
period  down  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster  it  was  called  from 
him  Derry-Columbkill,  and  was  &mous  for  its  abbey  and 
religious  foundations.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  bishopric 
here  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Rath-breasil  in  1118, 
when  this  district  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  an 
tient  diocese  of  Axdsbraw  or  Rathlury.  The  distinct  epis 
cental  see  of  Derry  was  not  however  established  till  II 58, 
when  Flabertach  O'Brolchain,  the  then  abbot  of  tiie 
monastery,  was  raised  to  the  d^ity  of  bishop,  hy  decree 
of  the  council  of  Bnghmao-Taidbg,  over  which  the  cde- 
brated  primate  Gelasius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief 
instrument  in  establishing  the  discipline  and  mfluence  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  presided. 

This  see  remained  unreformed,  together  with  those  of 
Raphoe  and  Clogher,  down  to  the  time  of  the  plantation  of 
Ulster.  The  first  Protestant  bishop  was  George  Montgo- 
mery, nominated  to  the  succession  iu  1603.  Among  the 
succeeding  Protestant  prelates  may  be  mentioned  Bramhall, 
the  able  partisan  of  Strafford ;  King,  the  author  of  the 
*  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  under  king  James's 
government;'  Nicholson  the  compiler  of  the  English,  Scotoh, 
and  Irish  Historical  Libraries ;  and  Hervey,  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, distinguished  for  his  zealous  patriotism  and  muni- 
ficent patronage  of  the  arts.  Derry  is  the  richest  bishop's 
see  in  Irelai^  By  the  return  of  the  CcHnmisaioners 
of  EeelesiastioBl  Revenue  and  ]^tron^  in  Ireland,  it 
appears  that  on  an  average  ct  three  years  ending  1st 
December,  I831,thenet  yearly  income  of  mis  see  amounted 
to  12,159/.  3».6^  Bv  the  Srd  &  4th  Wm.  IV.  c.  64,  this 
is  curtailed  by  4160/.  per  annum  during  the  life  of  the 
present  bishop,  which  reduction  is  to  be  increased  to  the 
further  amount  of  6160/.  per  annum  during  the  lives  of  hit 
successors.  [LoNDONi)EBit.Y.]  There  is  a  very  full  accoun,. 
of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  see  in  the  first  part  of 
a  '  Memoir  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,*  4to.  Hodges 
and  Smith,  Dublin,  1837.   

DERWENT.  DBRWENTVATEH.  [Bobbowdalx' 
CtthberlaxdJ 

DERWENT.  [DiHBTSBiBX.} 

DERWISH  is  a  Petaian  word,  properly  an  a^ective 
which  signifies  |K>or,  indigwit;  as  a  substantive  it  is  usea 
to  denote  a  reli^ns  meiuicant,  hermit  or  any  one  who 

retires  from  social  life  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  religious  contemplation.  It  is  synonymous  with  the 
Arabic  RtJvr,  and  both  expressions  are  chiefly  employed  to 
designate  a  class  of  persons  in  Mohammedan  countries 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  different  orders  of  monks  among 
the  Christians.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  age 
to  which  the  origin  of  the  Derwishes  is  to  be  referred.  From 
time  almost  immemorial,  pious  men  in  the  East  as  else< 
where,  seem  to  have  thought  it  meritorious  to  renounce 
the  enjoyment  of  temporal  things  and  the  ties  of  domestic 
and  social  relations,  and  to  live  in  poverty  and  soUtude  for 
the  purpose  of  tumii^  their  thoughts  altogether  towards' 
spiritual  matters.  Oriental  tradition  makes  the  order  e( 
hnmits  as  antient  not  onK  as  St  John  the  Baptist  or  Elias, 
hut  even  as  the  time  of  Seth.  In  &e  Koran  poverty  is 
recommended  as  meritorious;  and  Mohammed  is  reported 
to  have  said, '  See  that  ye  come  poor  before  God,  for  the 
poor  shall  have  the  first  place  in  his  mansion.'  JAmi,  the 
well-known  Persian  poet,  is  the  author  of  an  esteemed 
work  on  the  lives  of  the  SCfU,  or  Mohammedan  mystics  . 
in  the  introduction,  he  divides  those  '  who  seek  the  future 
life*  into  four  classes :  the  ZS/ttds,  who  being  filled  with 
religious  faith,  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  life  on 
earth,  which  they  consider  as  imperfect  and  miserable ;  the 
Fbkirs,  who  renounce  the  world,  hoping  that  they  will  thus 
have  less  to  account  for,  that  they  shall  be  hereafter  re- 
compensed for  present  privations,  and  that  their  minds  will 
by  poverty  be  rendered  fitter  for  the  exercise  of  jriiiua  j  t^M 
KMdinu,  who  attwh  themsdM^  lMWaflP&|^UBU 
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coMpteutmi  Ibr  their  sanotlty;  and  the  Abid»t  vho  nope  to 
m«it  ftiture  reward  by  entirely  derotiag  thenuelTM  to 
religious  exercisea.  AmmK  the  Tarki  several  orders  of 
Faktrs  or  Derwishes  exist  The  principal  one  fi  that  of  the 
Sfa^avts,  ftnmdod  by  the  cSelebroted  Fenian  met  JeUl- 
eddhi  Rihiir,  who  died  a.o.  1S62.  The  Derwishes  of  this 
order  have  a  great  monastery  at  Galata,  and  another  at 
Iconinm.  Timr  demeaAonr  is  very  humble,  and  their 
robes  are  exiremely  coarse :  besides  the  ftst  during  the 
month  of  RamazaD,  they  keep  a  weekly  fast  on  every 
Thursday.  It  is  part  of  their  religious  practices  to  turn 
round  with  great  velocity  to  the  sound  of  a  pipe,  and 
when  the  music  ceases  to  stop  at  once,  without  showing 
symptoms  of  giddiness.  They  may  leave  their  order,  and 
are  then  released  from  their  vow  of  chastity,  and  pennitted 
to  marry.  Some  amuse  the  common  people  by  tricks  of 
legerdemain,  ot  ap^  themselves  to  the  practice  of  soroay 
and  conjurations.  lliey  are  notorious  for  their  fondness  of 
intoxicating  liquors  and  of  opium,  ^^er  have  oonventa 
in  nearly  ^1  Mc^iammedan  countries,  which  serve  the  tra- 
viiAing  pilgrims  of  thii  order  as  inns.  The  order  of  the 
RufffiS.  founded  A.D.  1182,  by  Sheikh  Ahmed  RuiSI,  is 
distinguished  by  the  strange  excesses  of  self-mortification 
to  wiuoh  its  memben  are  carried  by  their  fonatidsm.  In 
their  weekly  assemblies  in  the  hall  of  their  convents,  some 
are  always  selected  to  hold  a  red  hot  pece  of  iron  between 
their  teeth  till  it  becomes  cool,  while  the  others  make  deep 
incisions  in  their  bodies  with  sharp-edgod  instruments. 
Another  class  of  Derwishes  is  that  of  the  Calenders.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  their  dress,  which  is 
sometimes  made  of  party-coloured  cloth,  and  sometimes 
consists  of  a  tiger's  or  sheep's  hide,  or  is  made  of  iron. 
Frequently  the  Calenders  jro  about  half  naked,  with  their 
skin  painted  red  <«  black.  Tbey  wear  foathers  in  their  ears, 
and  have  their  heads  covered  with  hats  or  turbans  of  a 
foncifttl  shape.  They  generally  carry  in  their  hands  a  stick 
or  a  hatchet,  or  sometimes  a  drawn  sword.  In  their  girdles 
they  carry  a  plate  or  bowl,  which  they  hold  out  to  receive 
charities,  l^ey  often  visit  coffee-houses  and  other  places 
of  public  resort  to  jveaoh,  and  act  as  if  they  were  inspired. 
In  their  religious  opinions  the  greatest  variety  prevails. 
The  Derwishes  do  not  seem  to  be  much  respected  by  the 
public:  tibey  are  considered  as  hypocrites,  who  have  as- 
sumed a  sanctimonioDs  appearance  in  order  to  have  a  pretext 
for  idleness,  and  who  clandestinely  indulge  in  the  grossest 
licentiousness.  All  Derwishes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Maulavts,  are  aflowed  to  marry ;  but  they  are  obliged  to 
sleep  one  or  two  nights  in  the  convent  of  their  order. 
(Chardin's  Travels,  ed.  Amsterdam,  1735,  4to.,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
269-97 ;  Paul  Rycaut,  The  present  state  i/  tke  Ottoman 
Empire,  ^..London,  1668, fol.,  p.  135  etseq.;  D'Herbelot, 
SibL  Cr^  artDervicho  and  EVtkir;  Mouradgea  d*0h8aon, 
Tfaftbou  de  tBmpirt  OtttmumA 

DERZHAVIN,  GABRIEL  ROHANOTITCH,  the 
most  distinguhhed  lyric  poet  Russia  has  yet  produced,  being 
acknowledrad  superior  to  Lomonosov  himself,  was  bom  at 
Kasan,  Jnfy  3, 1743.  After  completing  his  education  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  that  city,  he  commenced  the  usual  military 
career,  1760,  by  entering  the  engineer  service,  in  T^ich  the 
attention  he  gave  to  his  mathematical  studies  soon  ob- 
tained for  him  promotion.  He  did  not,  however,  rise  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  untO  1 774,  when  he  was  sent  with  his 
corps  to  reduce  the  rebel  Pugachev,  on  which  occasion  he 
displayed  much  bravery  and  address.  He  continued  to 
advance  in  military  promotion ;  but  quitted  the  service,  on 
being  appointed  a  counsellor  of  state,  m  1784,  and  after- 
ward governor  of  Olonetz  and  of  Tambov  successively.  In 
1791,  &therine  bestowed  on  htm  the  offiee  of  secretary  of 
state ;  in  1 793  he  was  oaUed  to  the  senate,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  president  of  the  college  of  commerce.  Va- 
rious other  appointments  followed,  the  last  of  which  was 
that  of  minister  of  justice,  in  1802;  from  which  he  retired 
the  following  year,  on  a  full  pay  pension.  This  he  lived  to 
enjoy  for  a  considerable  period,  as  he  did  not  die  until  1816, 
three  days  after  he  had  entered  his  74th  year. 

Such  a  career,  both  military  and  official,  by  no  means  an 
nnusual  one  with  the  literary  men  of  Russia,  however  un- 
eongenial  it  may  appear  to  us,  did  not  prevent  his  culti- 
vating the  Muses  during  some  of  the  most  busy  portion  of 
it;  for  the  finest  of  his  odes  were  produced  at  that  period. 
Fre-^inent  among  these,  and  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any 
fimflar  composition  in  ai^  othra*  language,  is  his  '  Oda 
^o(^  o;  Address  to  the  Dei^/  a  pieceltill  of  snbllmitr : 


both  as  r^arda  the  Ideas  and  eocpreenons.  Indeed,  rinfr- 
tion  of  oonoeptton  and  nobleness  w  senttanent,  no  less  thsa 
great  eaany  and  maateir  of  langHaM  are  striUnff  eliane> 
teristios  dri>0iiliivia*s  poetry ;  ud  if  oooaalonuty  men 
negligent  then  LomoWMov,  it  is  beeanse  be  ia  bonie  am 
by  the  intensity  of  his  foelings.  On  tiw  other  hao^ 
he  manifests  greater  fteslmees,  originality,  and  richneii 
than  his  predecessor;  and  while  he  enchanta  by  the  do- 
quenoe  of  his  lyre,  he  elevates  and  purifies  the  soul  by  tiw 
moral  grandeur  of  his  strains.  In  tne  art  of  which  he  «u 
so  profound  a  master,  he  has  shown  nimself  no  less  able  u 
a  theorist  and  critic  by  his  treatise  on  Lyric  Pdiatry,  prinlol 
in  the  *  Tchenie  v  Besedee,'  a  miscellany  edited  br  a  societr 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Russian  language.  Besides  ibe 
essay  just  mentioned,  he  wrote  some  other  works  in  prow, 
among  which  is  a  '  Topographical  Deacription  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Tambov.*  A  collection  of  his  works  was  Cm 
printed  in  1810,  in  four  volumes;  to  which  waa  added  an- 
other, ahorfly  b^bre  hla  death. 

DESAGUADERO.  [Bolivia.  voL  v.,  p.  85.1 

DESAGULIERS.  JOHN  THBOPHILUS.  DJ>.  ni 
brought  to  England  vrtiile  an  infont  Ua  Jkther  die  Rev. 
John  Desaguliers,  a  French  Protestant  left^ee^  after  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantee.  He  waa  bom  at  Roehdie, 
on  the  I2th  of  March,  1683. 

His  early  education  he  owed  to  the  inatnietions  liis 
flither,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  vny  respectable  scholar 
and  sound  divine,  and  at  an  eariy  age  he  was  aent  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1702,  being  then  only  nineteen,  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Keil  in  reading  fecturea  on  Experimeua] 
Philosophy  at  Hart  Hall ;  and  be  ever  afterwards  prose- 
cuted his  nhysical  researches  with  great  earnestness  and 
success.  Upon  his  marriage  in  171 2,  he  settled  in  Londoa 
where  he  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  reading  <tf  lec- 
tures to  the  public  on  natural  and  experimental  ^Sosi^t. 
nds  he  did  with  neat  and  eontinned  repntmtion  to  the 
end  of  his  lifb^  whieh  terminated  in  1 749»  in  the  aixty-siiUi 
year  of  hts  age.  71w  h^est  personages  were  attracted  \is 
the  novels  of  this  mode  of  teaching;  and  he  was  teretd 
times  honoured  with  reading  his  lectnres  before  the  kinc 
and  royal  fkmily. 

In  1714  DesaenUers  was  eleeted  a  Fellow  of  the  Ronl 
Society,  of  which  he  proved  a  valuable  member.  The  dakc 
of  Ghandos  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  presented  hm 
with  the  living  of  Edgware,  near  his  seat  at  Cannons ;  and 
he  was  aftarwardfl  made  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

From  some  causes  which  are  not  well  undentood,  Desa- 
guliers appears  to  have  fUlen  into  a  state  of  great  destitc- 
tion;— we  say  appears,  for  the  authority  on  which  the  asser- 
tion rests  has,  so  for  as  we  know,  neither  reoeivod  collaleni 
proof  nor  denial.  He  certainly  did  remove  to  lodgings  om 
the  Piana  in  Covent  Garden,  in  whieh  be  coBtin«d  hj 
lectures;  bnt the  lines  of  UiepoetCawthwiiare  the  fsdras- 
thori^onwhidi  the  statement  triT ffirtreme  indigeDceiests^- 

HeiB  peot  negleeM  Deugnlian  Mil 
B«w  tm  wbo  ungbt  tVQ  paciaaa  Unga  tovtav 
AH  Boyle  aDBobud,  uid  ut  Buoa  u«w, 
DM  In  s  eell,  wtihont  a  Maad  lo  mt*. 
Without  a  g^mm,  and  wllhoat  a  giml 

If  this  statement  he  true,  he  must  either  hwe  been  tb^ 
dupe  of  others  to  a  great  extcmt,  or  aingalarly  improrideri 
in  nis  own  affoirs;  as  besides  his  emolnmenta  fhom  his 
lecturing,  he  held  tvro  chnrch  livings. 

Desaguliers  left  a  fomily.  One  cf  hia  sons  was  u 
officer  in  the  royal  artillery,  being  Colonel  of  one  of  foz: 
battalions  of  which  that  regiment  was  composed.  Colaar^! 
Desaguliers,  who  was  a  great  fovourite  with  Oeot^  tfc< 
ThirC  died  in  1 775 ;  and  if  any  of  his  descendants  be  Irrii^ 
they  may  possibly  be  aide  to  dear  np  tins  otbenriaa  inex- 
plicable circnmstance. 

The  s^wrate  writ^igs  of  Desaguliers  eontain  «a  el^iai 
exposition  of  the  more  popular  pwtions  of  ffxperiraenn: 
phdosoph^.  His  mind  was  more  fitted  for  the  pojpular  aii 
the  practical  than  for  the  profonnder  inquiries  into  ifaoM 
branches  of  eeieneej  and  for  the  geometrical  method  ^. 
investigation  than  for  the  higher  and  then  new  calcak.* 
which  nas  since  so  completely  changed  the  whole  cnrmi 
of  research.  His  works  are — 

^1.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Experinmital  Pbiloaoptit'. 
2  vols.  4to.  1734. 

2.  An  Edition  of  Dr.  David  Gregory's  Xlanenta  of  Ca- 
toptrics and  Dioptrics,  with  an  Ag^wMiz  «■  Reflectiic 

^1^^^n.^x  ^tey^^it^Qgl^tma  Se 
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laaao  Nvwtan  ud  Mr.  Junes  Ox^jpry  nlatrn  to  tiiese 
teleseopes,  wUtdi  ate  worthy  of  attention. 

3.  A  Tnuulation  olF  the  carious,  valuable,  and  litde  known 
Treatise  on  PerspeetiTfl^  bv  S'Giavesande,  8to. 

4.  A  TranBlatuHk  of  S'dnmsande's  Natural  PhOoiopby, 

2  volii.  4to.  1747. 

5.  A  TniMlaiion  of  Nieaweotyt'a  RaUgiouB  Phflosophar, 

3  vols.  8to. 

Several  respectable  papers  hf  Desagiiliers  are  inserted 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  fh>m  1714  to  1743. 

DE  SCANT,  in  masic— (the  etymology  is  very  doabtflil) — 
signifies,  in  striot  language,  a  melody  or  air,  extemporized 
on  a  canto-f&rmo  [Plain  cBAHT],or,  in  other  words,  an  en- 
lareing  aVCimprovmao,  i.  e.  unpremeditatedly,  on  a 
■uly  eoti  whidi  sul|}est^  sung  \tf  another  VMoe^  or  othor  voieea, 
forma  ttwaeoompaniment  of  the  desoant  Thus  dw  term  was 
undentood  in  the  elennith  and  twelfth  oenturiea^  both  by 
FraQehiitua  and  John  de  Hutis;  but  afterwards  it  became 
ssrnouymons  with  conntrapoiat  [CoumnRmifTO  It  has 
now  however  ikllen  into  disuse,  and  is  not  to  be  met  with, 
except  in  diotionariea,  in  any  writer  of  modem  date. 

DBSCARTES.  RENE',  was  bom  at  La  Baye,  in  Toq- 
rain^  on  the  Slst  tH  Harofa,  1096,  and  died  at  Stockholm 
on  the  11th  of  February*  1650,  b^tse  he  had  completed  his 
fifW-fourth  year. 

I>escartes  was  of  noble  descent,  being  a  younger  son  of 
a  councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes.  He  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  ffteat  delioaey  of  constitution  being  oom- 
bined  with  the  highest  order  of  mind.  His  early  education 
was  amaag  the  Jesuits,  who  had,  shortly  previous,  esta- 
blished one  of  their  seminaries  or  odlflgas  in  the  nugh- 
bourbood  <rf  hb  ftither's  rendenue  at  La  EUehe :  and 
thoagb  Dneartes  was  one  of  thow  men  who  would  have 
educated  himself  in  the  absence  of  all  instruction,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tlw  system  adopted  in  the  colleges  of 
the  Jesuits  was  much  better  oelciuated  to  devekip  the 
peculiar  powers  of  the  students  than  any  oUier  which  has 
ever  prevailed  in  moctera  Europe. 

I>uring  his  course  in  the  college  of  La  FlSche  he  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  Marsenne,  which  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  life  of  that  distinguished  monk,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance doubUess  tended  much  to  increase  the  attachment 
of  Descartes  to  mathematical  and  metaphysical  studies. 
Algebra  was  at  this  time  studied  by  few,  and  it  had  ac- 
quired but  little  extent  and  power  as  an  instrument  of 
investigation;  whikt  geometry,  as  it  was  then  cultivated, 
tended  too  much  to  mn  into  a  mere  deduction  iso- 
lated but  curious  and  difficult  propositions,  without  much 
regard  to  the  general  principles  upon  whidi  their  analysis 
and  synthesis  depended,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  ftinda- 
mentu  principles  upon  which  geometrical  reasonine;  was 
nltimatdy  founded.  The  comparative  novelty  of  the  al- 
gebraic methods  would  give  a  charm  to  the  study  inamind 
constituted  like  that  of  Descartes ;  and  an  examination  of 
its  first  principles,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  the 
actual  development  of  the  truths  of  geometry,  would  be 
more  likely  to  arrest  his  active  mind  tlum  the  mere  deduc- 
tion of  curious  but  necessary  consequences.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  his  leading  and  course  of  study  in  the  college 
would  be  somewhat  desultory,  and  that  he  often  depended 
more  upon  his  own  innate  power  for  going  through  his 
exercises  than  upon  the  lectures  of  the  profossor,  or  the 
books  whidi  were  put  into  his  hands.  This  chuaeter  in 
Descartes  was  pnmerly  appreciated  by  hii  frimds  and 
tutors.  He  formed  the  determination  of  renouncing  all 
boolES,  and  endeavourinff  to  e&ce  from  his  mind  the 
knowledge  which  he  bid  been  tau^t,  so  as  to  only  employ 
the  power  which  he  had  gained  oy  the  discipline  of  his 
college,  to  investigate  the  ibndamental  principles  of  human 
knowledge  db  initio.  Still  this  can  faudly  be  thought  to 
be  a  suddenly-formed  resolution.  Even  allowing  this  to 
have  been  a  plan  gradually  formed,  the  execution  of  it  was 
a  Herculean  task;  nor  vres  it  unattended  with  personal 
danger,  as  the  contemporary  history  of  Galileo  sufficiently 
proves.  Considering  tnerefore  that  Descartes  was  at  this 
time  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  whole  circumstance  is 
one  without  a  parallel  in  intellectual  history. 

Descartes  wisely  abstained  from  publishing  his  viewa  at 
this  time,  or  indeed  his  mathematical  discoveries,  of  which 
there  is  some  probability  that  he  wu  in  poBwuhm  at  tUe 
early  age;  but  confotmaUy' with  the  foshion  of  the  age 
among  men  of  his  aocUi  and  politieal  condition,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  pnAMioa  of  arms.  He  HTTadflntu  a  volun- 


teer in  the  army  of  HoUand,  and  dien  la  that  of  the  dnke. 
of  Bavaria ;  and  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in 
1620,  in  which  he  conducted  himsdf  with  great  intrepidity. 
There  is  no  profession  more  inimical  to  the  study  of  ao* 
street  science  than  that  of  arms,  and  henoe  Descartes  soon 
abandoned  it  for  the  purer  and  more  honourable  career  to 
which  his  previous  stumes  and  native  ardour  of  mind  were  so 
admirably  adapted.  But  even  during  his  attaclunent  to  the 
camp  he  did  not  neglect  hismathematioal  and  philosophical 
inquiriea.  It  is  bweved  to  have  been  during  bis  stay  at 
Breda  that  Descartes  composed  his  Cnrnpmiitem  JUtmcee, 
although  it  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death.  Another 
circumstance  indicative  of  his  derotion  to  geometry  is  also 
narrated  in  connection  with  the  same  campaign,  and  oc- 
curring also  at  Breda.  One  day*  seeing  a  gioup  of  petqde 
sunounding  a  placard,  he  found  it  writcen  m  Flemish, 
a  language  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  Uurefore 
appliea  to  one  of  the  bystandera  for  an  explanation.  This 
person  chanced  to  be  Beckmann,  prindpu  of  the  college 
of  DoTt,  who,  wcndering  that  a  young  soldier  should  take 
any  interest  in  geometry — the  placard  being  in  keeping 
with  the  practice  the  age,  a  problem  proposed  as  a 
challenge— -explained  the  problem  to  him,  but  is  said  to 
have  displayed  somethime  of  the  collegiate  pedantn  which 
was  then  so  common.  Descartes  however  promised  him  a 
solution,  which  he  sent  to  the  principal  early  next  nuaning. 

The  cause  <tf  his  resigning  his  commission  is  said  to  have 
been  disgust  at  the  atrocities  which  he  witnessed  in  Hun- 
gary: but  it  is  more  likely  that  his  objeot  waa  to  see  the 
world  under  a  different  aapeet,  which  hia  travelliiw  aa  a 
private  individual  would  enable  him  to  do.  Ha  visited  in 
suooessiMk  Holland,  Fiaaee,  Italy,  and  Switeo^d,  and 
stayed  Bonie  lime  hi  Teniae  sudRmie.  It  has  often  oreated 
surprise  diat  while  in  Italy  he  did  not  visit  Oslileo ;  and 
the  cause  which  has  been  usually  aarigned  was  his  jealousy 
oi  the  feme  of  that  fether  of  physios^  an  aaanmptUMi  which 
Aere  is  reason  to  fear  is  too  well  founded.  Hia  repulsive 
condiiot  towards  Format,  whose  overtures  of  an  amicable 
correspondence  he  so  Icm^  rejected  with  an  appearance  of 
disdain,  seems  also  to  intimate  the  wish  of  Descartes  to 
reign  alone  in  the  circle  of  bis  asioeiate^  end  in  the  philo- 
sophic world  alto^ther. 

After  completing  his  travels,  Descartes  determined  to 
devote  hia  attention  exclusively  to  philoaophieal  and  mathe- 
matical inquiries;  and  his  ambition  was  to  renovate  the 
whfde  circle  of  the  sciences.  He  sidd  a  portion  of  his  patri- 
mony m  France^  and  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  imagined 
he  should  be  man  free  to  follow  his  inelinatioii  wi^out  the 
intermptMms  to  whioh  his  celelHi^  in  hia  own  oonntrv 
rendered  him  popetually  liable.  His  writii^  however,  in- 
volved him  in  much  controversy ;  and  the  vivacity  and  dog- 
matism of  hia  temper  often  led  him  to  treat  in  a  somewhat 
supercilious  manner  the  greatest  men  amongst  his  oontem- 
poraries.  The  personal  courage  of  Descartes  was  great  ^ 
and,  unlike  many  valiant  writers,  he  was  valiant  iii  the 
most  trying  personal  dangers. 

The  feme  of  Descartes  was  very  great,  even  in  his  life.' 
time:  and  that  not  only  among  the  learned,  but  in  the 
highest  circles  of  society  in  every  part  of  Europe.  When, 
therefore,  the  church  rose  in  arms  against  the  heresy  of 
hia  philoKnihy,  and  he  was  subjected  to  much  persecution 
ud  some  daiwer,  he  aeoepted  the  invitation  «  Christina, 
queot  of  Sweeten,  who  offered  him  an  asylum  and  complete 
protection  from  the  b^ted  hostility  of  bia  enemies.  He 
was  treated  by  the  queen  with  the  greatest  disthietkni,  and 
waa  released  from  the  o1»«rvance  <a  any  of  the  humiliating 
usages  so  generally  exacted  by  sovereigns  of  those  times 
from  all  whom  they  admittea  into  their  presence.  Ihe 
queen,  however,  probably  from  the  love  ol^  differing  from 
every  one  else,  chose  to  pursue  her  studies  with  Descartes 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  ft  his  health  was  always 
far  from  robust,  and  now  peculiarly  delicate,  the  rigour 
of  the  climate,  and  the  unseasonable  hour,  which  formed 
Btich  a  striking  contrast  with  those  to  which  he  had  been 
many  years  habituated,  brought  on  pulmonary  disease,  of 
which  he  very  soon  expired,  m  the  flf^-fburth  year  of  his 
age.  The  queen  wished  to  inter  him  with  great  honour 
in  Sweden;  but  the  French  ambasaador  interposed,  and 
his  remains  were  conveyed  fct  sepultme  amongit  his 
eonntrymen  In  'Puia.  Thoa  fell  cme  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  a^,  a  victim  to  the  absnid  oaprioe  of  the  nnal  patron 
under  whose  auspioea  he  had  talien  tbtHmrhom  the  jprse- 
oBtioDS  df  the  ehnnh.  Digitized  by  V^OOgle 
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Probably  there  is  scarcely  a  name  on  record,  the  bearer 
of  which  hasg;ven  a  greater  impulse  to  matbematical  and 

thiloeophical  inquiry  than  Descartes.  As  a  mathematician 
e  actually  published  but  little;  and  yet  in  every  subject 
vhicfa  he  treated  he  has  opened  a  new  field  of  investigation. 
The  simple  application  of  the  notation  of  indices  to  alge- 
braical powers  has  totally  new  modelled  the  whole  science 
of  algebra.  The  very  simple  conception  of  expressing  the 
ftindamental  property  of  curve  lines  and  curve  surfkces  by 
equations  between  the  co-ordinates,  has  led  to  an  almost 
total  supersedence  of  the  geometry  of  the  antients.  The 
view  which  he  proposed  of  the  constitutifm  of  equations 
IR  contested  as  to  onginali^ ;  but  admitting,  as  we  do,  his 
daims  on  this  head  to  be  open  to  dispute,  the  writings  and 
discoveries  of  Descartes  have  laid  the  foundation  for  such 
a  change  in  the  general  character  of  mathematical  science 
as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  those  who  have  not 
given  very  great  attention  to  the  older  writers  to  follow 
the  course  of  reasoning  which  they  emplc^ed.  The  claims 
of  Descartes,  however,  to  the  originality  of  his  views  on  the 
composition  of  equations  and  the  relation  between  their 
roots  and  their  co-ef&cienls,  are  discussed  under  the  name 
of  his  competitor.  [HaeriottJ 

His  speculations  in  physics  nave  often  heen  ridiculed  by 
subsequent  writers,  and  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  they 
an  sufficiently  absurd.  Still  many  reasons  may  be  urged 
in  fflitigation  of  that  ridicule,  and  oven  of  the  more  tempe- 
rate censure  which  careful  and  judicious  historians  of 
Boienca  have  dealt  out  upon  the  intellectual  character  of 
Descartes.  It  ought  especially  to  be  observed  that  the 
theories  of  all  his  predecessors  were  mere  empirical  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  places  and  paths  of  the  celestial  bodies ; 
they  constituted,  so  to  speak,  the  plane  astronomy  of  those 
times,  in  contradistinction  to  the  physical  astronomy  of 
ours.  Those  paths  were  not  deduced  as  the  necessary 
effect  of  any  given  law  of  force,  but  as  the  result  of  siirae 
fixed  and  unalterable  system  of  machinery  invisible  to  us, 
and  directly  under  either  the  control  of  original  aeoidant 
or  the  original  will  of  God.  Innumerable  hypotheses)^  the 
nature  of  this  machinery  had  been  ftamedhenve  the  time  of 
Descartes ;  and  he,  hein|f  dissatisfied  vrhh  all  otliers,  adopted 
that  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  which  was  continually  revolvii^ 
round  a  centre,  like  the  water  in  a  vortex.  This  was  not  so 
nnnatural  to  a  philosopher  living  before  the '  Principia'  made 
its  appearance  as  it  would  be  absurd  in  any  one  to  contend 
for  It  now.  We  have  indeed  been  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  measuring  the  philosophical  sanity  of  Descartes  by  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  times— a  most  unjust  test  to  be 
applied  to  the  mtelleotual  efiforts  of  any  man  by  his  succes- 
sors. We  ought  rather  to  look  to  what  he  did  accomplish 
under  all  the  diffictdties  of  his  position  in  respect  to  the 
then  state  of  science  than  measure  him  by  the  efforts  which 
woe  attended  with  no  benefldal  result.  He  was,  however, 
the  first  who  brouffht  optical  science  under  the  command  of 
mathematics,  hy  the  fscovery  of  the  law  of  the  refraction 
of  the  ordinary  ray  through  diaphanous  bodies.  He  de- 
termined the  law  itself,  but  not  as  the  result  of  any  law  of 
force.  This  was  a  kter  discover}- :  hut  Descartes  led  the  way. 

His  inquiries  in  the  positive  philosophy  were  distin- 
gui^ed  by  great  acuteness  and  subtlety ;  and  though  his 
theory  has  not  in  a  direct  form  obtained  many  advocates 
in  this  country,  it  has  in  reality  been  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  sects  which  have  since  risen  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  Differing  as  these  systems  do  so  very  widely  at 
first  sight,  this  may  be  considered  a  paradoxical  assertion. 
It  is  nevertheless  the  fact.  For  its  proofs  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  Philosophy  (Positivs),  Mbtafhy- 
sics,  and  Philosophy  of  the  Huha.n  Mind. 

The  works  of  Descartes  have  been  collected  and  re- 
printed three  tunes.  The  first — 

1.  Opera  Omnia,  1690-1701,  9  vols.  4to.  Amst 

2.  Opera  Omnia.  1713,  also  9  vols.  4to.  Amst 

3.  Opera  Omnia,  1724-26,  in  13  vols.  12mo.  Paris. 
DESCENT,  in  English  htw  (from  discent,  Norman  French, 

and  so  written  in  our  older  law  books),  may  be  defined  the 
act  of  law  by  which  on  the  death  of  the  owner  of  an  inherit- 
ance, without  making  any  disposition  thereof,  it  is  cast  upon 
another  as  an  heir.  Inheritance  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  same  sense,  though  it  rather  signifies  that  which  is,  or 
maybe,  inherited,  or  taken  by  descent  (Littleton,  sect.  9.) 

1.  The  law  of  inheritance  with  respect  to  descents  which 
have  taken  place  since,  or  shall  take  place  after  the  Ist  of 
January.  1 834.  is  now  r^;ulated  by  the  Act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 


c.  106,  but  some  notice  of  what  the  law  was  before  thai 
time  is  necessary ;  since  it  is  ib»  constant  practice,  in  th« 
investigation  of  titles  to  i^vperty,  to  inquire  what  happened 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

2.  The  death  of  the  owner  of  the  inheritance  is  the 
occasion  of  the  descent  of  it.  In  his  lifetime,  there  can  be 
no  descent,  and  therefore  no  heir,  though  there  may  be  an 
*  heir  apparent'  or  '  heir  presumptive ;'  an  heir  i^pueut 
being  be  who  must  be  the  heir,  if  he  livas  till  the  inherit- 
ance descends;  ui  heir  presumptive,  he  irtu  mqr  be  Ibre- 
stalled  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  heir. 

3.  The  person  who  dies  must  be  mt  his  death  owner  of 
the  inheritance,  or  no  descent  of  it  will  then  take  place- 

4.  Inheritances,  hurediiamenis,  things  which  may  be  i>- 
herited  or  taken  by  descent,  are  various.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  crown,  the  descent  of  which  differs  in  one 
material  respect  from  tliat  of  a  private  inheritance,  ina^ 
much  as  where  there  are  no  sons  of  the  king,  an  elder 
daughter  takes  tiie  whole  of  the  inheritance,  in  excluaoa 
of  the  younger  sisters.  Again,  dignities  and  honours,  u 
baronies  and  other  peerages,  are  <kscendible,  according  to 
the  limitations  contained  m  the  patents  by  which  they  were 
created.  If  created  by  summons  in  the  instance,  they 
are  called  dignities  in  fee,  and  are  descendible  to  females. 
[Babony.]  Finally,  all  the  subjects  of  real  propec^  and  all 
annuities,  offices,  and  whatever  other  things  ntw  be  *  hdd 
in  ibe,'  are  *  dMcendible,'  and  this  wheiner  thejr  are  in 
possessbn,  reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy.  So  are  all 
rights  and  titles  to  things  that  .may  be  held  in  fee,  and  the 
expectancy  of  an  heir  apparent  or  presumptive.  There  are 
also  *  descendible  freebolos,'  that  is.  estates  created  by  leases 
for  lives,  which,  though  not  estates  in  fee,  may  during  tbeir 
continuance  be  inherited  as  if  they  were.  It  has  bees 
already  noticed  [Chattel]  that  the  large  class  of  thii^s 
called  chattels  are  not  getusrally  the  sul^ect  oi  deaoent  bu: 
that  some  of  them  are. 

5.  Upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  law  casts  'Uic  inhe- 
ritance upon  the  heir,  without  any  act  done  by  him.  or  pricts 

Enid  for  iiis  acquisition:  in  both  these  remeta,  the  preseot 
iw  of  descent  differs  from  the  old  feoul  cnstoms  Ihsa 
which  it  is  derived.  Accccding  to  the  old  fieudal  custonb. 
upon  the  death  of  the  tenant  in  a  fee,  the  hnd  of  whom  it 
was  held  was  entitled  to  take  and  retam  it  tUl  tiie  heir,  for 
whom  proclamation  was  made,  appeared,  and  paid  a  sum 
money  called  a  relief  [RblibfJ  as  the  consideration  for  ha 
admission  into  the  tenancy ;  whereupon  'seisin*  or  possessiic 
was  given  him,  and  he  took  the  '  oath  of  fealty'  [Fkalty'. 
and  if  the  tenancy  was  by  '  knight's  service,'  *  did  homi^e' 

S!qhaob]  also  to  the  lord.  AU  this  was  more  like  a  nev 
nation,  than  the  present  quiet  succession  of  an  b^.  Tbe 
descent  of  copyholds,  however,  is  still  r^^ated  much  a 
the  manner  described.  The  heir  was  not  however  fonneth 
to  the  same  extent  as  now,  subject  to  the  charges  and  deb'.- 
of  the  deceased  tenant  in  respect  of  the  property  descendtf : 
[AssBTs] ;  and  he  had  also  an  advantage  whwfa  is  mu'h 
insisted  and  commented  upon  by  the  old  law  writers,  thouf:! 
its  value  is  not  so  apparent  to  us.  The  descent  ^  an  in- 
heritance, of  which  the  rightfhl  owner  had  been  diMteiiei 
or  unlawAiUy  dispossessed,  prevented  hipi  firom  maUng  a& 
eTttry  upon  the  heir  of  the  disseisor,  or  bringing  an  aetioc 
of  ejectment  the  right  to  maintain  which  is  founded  up& 
the  right  to  make  an  actual  entnr,  and  left  him  only  '  i 
writ  of  right.'  or  other  real  action,  lor  the  recovery  of  his  pr.>- 
perty.  One  whole  chapter  of.Littleton's  Tenures  is  taks 
up  with  treating  of  descents  which  '  i&U*  (take  away]  ec- 
tne8,but  a  late  Act  (3  &  4Wm.IV.c.  27)  prevents  descent! 
ftom  having  any  longer  this  effect.  The  present  law  <i 
descents  qiudifles  materially  in  one  respect  the  title  of  tl>e  bar 
to  the  inhttitanoe  descended.  Though  it  makes  him  as  cos- 
pletely  the  owner  of  it  as  if  be  had  pnrchased  it.  as  to  ru^' 
of  enjoyment  and  pow«  alienatioti,  it  doos  not  allow  i»  s: 
his  death  todesoendasifhehadpnrdtasedit;  but,  ontbt 
ointrary,  declares  that  it  shall  deKend  ss  if  he  bad  netf 
had  it  Such  at  least  is  the  new  law  (s.  1,  2  of  the  Act. 
The  heir  of  an  inheritance  must  be  always  the  betr  of  tiv 
last  'purchaser*  of  it  that  is,  of  ihe  last  person  who  mt- 
quired  the  property  '  otherwise  than  by  dest^t,  or  than  bf 
an  escheat  partition  or  inclosure,  by  the  effect  of  which  tfce 
land  shall  have  become  part  of,  or  descendible,  in  the  aw 
manner  as  other  land  acquired  by  descent'  The  practioi 
importance  of  this  rule  cannot  be  understood  vri^Ttt 
knowing  who  the  person  is  who  in  any  caw  is  dni^siil 
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&s  to  deKMits  in  Ibe  nmple,  the  fundamental  rule  is*  that 
uaj  person  qfkin  to  another,  that  is,  descended  from  the  same 
inoeator,  however  distant,  mav  he  his  heir,  but  that  no  person 
sonnected  with  him  by  marriage  or  affinity  only  [Affinity], 
Ml  inherit  to  him.  If  the  son  inherits  to  the  father,  his 
nother  cannot  succeed  to  him,  for  though  she  may  be  heir  to 
he  son,  she  cannot  he  heir  to  the  father,  from  whom,  and  not 
rom  the  son,  *  the  descent  is  to  be  traced.'  On  the  ether  hand, 
f  the  father  inherits  to  the  son,  the  mother  may  succeed  to 
lim,  for  though  she  cannot  be  the  heir  of  the&ther.she  may 
>e  the  heir  of  thd  eon.  The  fee,  fief,  or  feud,  which  may  thus 
low  descend  to  the  kindred  of  the  purchaser  in  injinitum, 
vas  once  nothing  more  than  a  life  interest  given  to  the 
enant  or  holder  of  it  in  consideration  of  the  military  ser- 
riees  to  be  rendered  by  the  latter  to  the  donor.  [Allooium.] 
The  fee  was  afterwards  permitted  to  descend  to  the  issue  of 
be  original  grantee,  and  in  process  of  time  to  his  collateral 
leirs.  This  was  only  effected  hy  means  of  a  fiction ;  for  so 
Irmly  settled  was  the  notion  that '  the  blood*  (descending) 
ilone  of  the  purchaser  or  original  grantee  could  be  allow^ 
o  inherit,  that  the  feudal  law  was  never  brought  to  allow 
loUateral  heirs,  as  such,  to  be  heirs.  But  when  a  feud  was 
i;ranted  ut  antiqutan,  that  is,  to  be  held  by  the  dunee  as  if 
t  had  descended  to  him  from  some  remote  unknown  an- 
sestor,  then  the  law  permitted  collateral  relations  however 
listant,  that  is,  relations  descended  from  any  common  aa- 
lestor,  however  remote,  to  inherit.  For  it  was  not  known 
low  far  distant  the  ancestor  was  who  was  supposed  to  have 
leen  the  purchaser,  nor  who  he  was.  and  it  was  sufficient 
hat  the  oeir  m^ht  be  a  descendant  of  his.  (See  ibr 
he  early  history  ofinberttablefiefi,  Robertson's  Charlea 
iullivan's  Leetttret,  Wright's  Tmurety  Gilbert  on  Tenwva 
ly  Watkins,  Butler's  Coket^n  Littleton  191.  a.  n.  where 
here  is  an  excellent  comparison  of  the  Roman  and  feudal 
aws  of  inheritance.) 

"While  the  law  howeva  went  thus  far,  it  did  not,  for  rea- 
lons  which  some  writers  have  attempted  to  explaui,  allow  the 
ineal  aneettors  of  the  purchaser  of  the  gtuui  ancient  feud  to 
nherit  it,  nor  his  relations  by  the  half  blood,  that  is,  persons 
leseended  not  from  the  same  father  and  mother  as  the 
>urcbaser,  or  any  liueal  ancestor  of  his,  but  from  one  of 
hem  only.  StiU  further  exclusions  followed  from  the  rule 
vhich  was  afterwards  established,  that  the  heir  of  the  fee 
aust  be  the  heir  of  iha  person  last  teised  or  possessed  of  it, 
Ls  well  as  a  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood  to  the  actual  pur- 
ibaser.  Among  the  practical  consequences  of  this  rule  were 
he  fitllowin^ :  that  if  the  child  of  the  actual  purchaser  in- 
lerited  to  him,  and  became  seised,  the  purchaser's  diild 
qr  another  wife  could  not  succeed,  because  only  half 
nother  to  the  person  last  seised ;  and  that  if  the  father's 
>Tother  inherited  to  the  son  and  became  seised,  the  mo- 
her's  brother  could  not  suoceed,  because  only  related  by 
narriage  to  the  person  last  seised.  All  these  exclusions 
Lnd  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  feuds  are  done  away  with  by 
he  new  act,  the  effect  of  which  is,  as  before  said,  to  admit 
imong  the  heirs  of  the  purchaser  all  his  kindred,  both  of 
he  whole  and  the  half  blood,  and  notwithstanding  any 
irevious  descent  to  any  heir  of  his.  This  it  does  by  enact- 
ng  that  every  lineal  ancestor  shall  be  capable  of  bemg  heir 
o  any  of  l^  issue  (s.  6) ;  that  any  person  related  to  the 
jurchaser  by  the  half  blood  shall  be  capable  of  being  his 
leir  (s.  9),  and  that  in  every  case  descent  shall  be  traced 
^ra  the  purehuer  (s.  2).  Still,  however,  the  wilb  or  her 
■elatioiu  cannot  inherit  to  the  husband,  nor  the  husband  w 
lis  relatioiis  to  the  wiA.  But  the  hardship  of  these  exclu- 
liona  ifl  at  least  minted  by  the  law  of  dower  and  curtesy, 
vfaich  must  be  read  together  with  the  law  of  descent  as  one 
;aw.  It  remains  to  show  in  what  order  the  kindred  of  the 
purchaser  inherit  The  old  law  on  this  subject  is  reduced 
by  Blackstone  to  seven  rules,  which  have  been  generally 
;H>pi^  by  later  writers ;  but  Uie  new  act  so  interferes  with 
them,  nnd  they  seem,  besides,  to  be  so  capable  of  being  sim- 
plified, that  we  shall  propose  instead  of  tnem  the  following 
rules,  which,  it  is  believed,  embody  the  present  law  on  this 
subject.  We  shall  follow  Blackstone's  plan  of  stating  the 
rules  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  have  to  be  applied  in 
gearcning  for  an  heir. 

1.  The  child  (if  any)  of  the  last  owner  deceased  is  the 
heir  of  the  pnrebuer.  Thus  not  only  is  the  child  of  the 
pufchaaer  his  bnr  upon  his  death,  but  if  any  other  heir  of 
the  purchaser  dies  sAqr  having  inherited,  At«  child  is  the 
jieir  of  the  purchaser. 
3.  Use  person  thnugh  whom  another  must  trace  his 


descent  'from  the  puxeboser  is  (if  living)  the  heir  before 

that  other  person,  Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  descent  is 
always  to  be  traced  lineally,  that  is,  either  from  parent  to 
chiltt  grandchild,  &c.,  or  n'ce  veraA,  it  follows  that  the 
purchaser's  child  must,  if  living,  inherit  before  At*  child- 
the  brother  before  the  nephew,  the  father  before  the  bro'her 
or  the  grandfather,  &c.  If  the  purchaser  had  a  child  ^^bo 
died  in  his  lifetime,  leaving  a  child,  that  child  is  the  piirr 
chaser's  heir,  according  to  rule  1 :  for  the  expectancy 
the  child  of  being  next  heir  to  the  purchaser  descended, 
upon  his  death,  to  his  child,  as  being  his  next  heir,  who 
consequently  becomes,  upon  the  purchaser's  death,  his  heir. 
It  is  surprising  that  this  plain  and  certainly  true  explana- 
tion of  the  eKct  in  question  has  been  overlooked  by  all  the 
writers  on  the  law  of  descents*  who  lay  down  a  separate 
rule  (the  4th  of  Blacdutone's)  to  account  fbr  it. 

According  to  these  rules  1  and  2,  the  effect  of  whim 
is  very  much  to  simplify  the  course  of  descents,  when 
inheritance  has  once  got  into  a  line,  it  will  keep  continually 
descending  in  that  hue,  till  the  line  ends ;  and  then  it  will 
only  go  back  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  next  tine,  which 
springs  from  the  line  in  which  it  has  been  desceudin|^  anil 
will  descend  in  that  line,  and  so  on;  thus: 


3.  Of  persons  related  to  each  other,  as  brothers  and 
sistCTS,  the  males  inherit  before  the  females:  the  for- 
mer successively  in  order  of  birth;  the  latter  altogether 
in  equal  shares,  being  therefore  called  coparceners.  (This 
rule  is  quaUfied  by  rule  5.)  Hence  the  sons  of  the  pur- 
chaser inherit  before  the  daughters,  and  first  his  eldest 
son,  Ham  his  second,  &c. ;  then  all  his  thiughteis  together. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  coparceners  dre  related 
to  each  other  by  the  whole  or  the  half  blood.  This  divisun: 
among  females  often  causes  the  minute  splitting  of  inherit- 
ances, asthna; 

Purchaser  (dead). 
 \  


Daughter  (dead). 


Qt.  ])aur. 


Daughter  (dead). 

-I* 


Qt.  Dau'. 


Gr.  Daur. 
i 


Gr.  Dau*. 
1 


According  to  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  aU  the  sons,  and 
in  de&ult  of  sons,  all  the  daughters  inherit  togethw  as 
coparceners.  As  to  the  custom  of  Borough  Englith,  s«e 
that  title. 

4.  Every  male  ancestor  inherits  before  any  female  one. 
This  is  qualified  by  rule  2.  (See  a  7  of  the  new  act.) 
Hence  the  father  takes  before  the  mother,  &c.,  but  not 
the  mother's  father  before  her,  for  he  elaims  through  her. 

5.  Those  who  are  relations  the  half  blood  to  Uw  pur- 
sbaser  inherit  next  after  their  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
are  rdations  by  i\xt  whole  blood  to  tlie  purchaser.  (Quali- 
fied by  rule  4  and  2 ;  see  a  9  of  the  ii4rak),JV|«t  the 
half  Uood  is  has  been  ohsadihRinbUluvciiSn^ 
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«xeeption  to  rule  3)  the  half  brother  tekes  after  the  whole 
sister,  and  the  half  sister  does  not  ^re  vith  the  whole 
sister.  The  like  is  true  of  half  uncles.  Sec  According  to 
this  rule  5,  however,  thu  purchaser's  brother  of  the  half 
blood  on  the  part  of  the  mother  does  not  take  next  after 
his  brother  of  the  whole  blood,  for  such  half  brothor  dalms 
through,  and  therefore  takes  afler  (rule  2)  the  mother, 
who  (rule  4)  is  postponed  to  the  tather. 

6.  The  mother  of  the  more  remote  male  ancestor  inherits 
before  the  mother  of  the  loss  remote ;  and  the  mother  of 
any  male  ancestor  before  the  mother.  (See  s.  8  of  the  new 
act)  Thus  the  ibther's  mother  takes  before  the  mother,  and 
the  father's  father's  mother  before  the  Other's  mother,  &c. 

These  six  rules,  read  one  with  another,  will,  it  is  beliered, 
point  iu  any  case  to  the  heir.  It  is  observable,  and  in  this 
respect  the  new  differs  from  the  old  law,  that  there  cannot 
ba  a  nearer  heir  bom  after  the  heir  who  has  inherited. 
Ftmnerlj  the  sister  of  the  puTchaaer  might  inherit,  and  a 
brother  of  his  be  afterwards  bom,  in  wnich  case  the  in- 
heritance ahijled  to  the  latter.  But  at  present  this  cannot 
b^  as  the  &ther  take*  before  his  children  (rule  2),  and  ail 
children  in  the  womb  are  considered  by  law  as  if  bom. 
The  practical  difficultv  in  finding  an  heir  or  proving  a  title  by 
descent  is,  not  to  understand  the  law,  but  to  ascertain  and 
prove  the  &ct3  on  which  the  law  must  operate.  (As  to  this, 
see  Burton's  Compendium  qf  the  Law  qf  Real  Property.) 
The  new  act  provides  against  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
descent  from  the  purchaser,  by  the  enactment  that  the  last 
owner  shall  be  always  presumed  to  be  the  purchaser  till 
contrary  is  proved  (s.  2). 

To  comment  at  length  upon  the  rules  regulating  the 
course  of  descent  is  beyond  our  Umits.  Some  observsitions 
and  lelbrences  are  however  neoesniy.  Rule  3,  which 
makes  the  iddest  son,  btotlier,  &a.  sole  hdr,  exdiuive  of 
the  other  children,  or  the  other  nephews  and  nieees,  &&, 
18  well  known  by  the  name  of  '  the  law  of  primogeniture.' 
It  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  country,  not  having  been  ob- 
served by  the  autients,  and  being  generally  abolished  where 
it  existed  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  For  the  history  of  this  rule,  see  Hale's  Hittory 
of  the  Common  Law;  Sullivan's  Leduret;  Robinson  on 
Gavelkind;  2  Blaokstone's  Com.;  Wright's  Teroirea;  and 
for  observations  on  its  expediency,  Smith's  Weaith  qf 
Nationt.  The  preference  of  males  to  females  is  not  so 
peculiar.  The  Jews,  Athenians,  and  Arabians,  though  not 
the  Romans,  gave  the  inheritance  to  sons  exclusive  of 
daughters.  (For  the  Athenun  law  of  inheritance,  see 
Jones's  Itteus;  tot  that  of  the  Jew%  Selden  da  Siioega- 
tiombtu  apud  fle6r«of.)  This  is  not  however  the  case' 
among  most  foreign  nations  at  {tresent  The  prefecenoe  of 
the  chud  of  the  uder  son  dead  in  the  purchaser's  lifetime 
to  the  youngw  son  (whidb  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  is 
the  necessary  oonsequence  of  rule  1)  has  some  thterestii^ 
historical  associations.  The  law  on  this  point  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  civil  law,  and  not  to  have  been 
settled  till  after  most  of  the  other  rules  of  descent  It  was 
still  somewhat  douhtfu.  when  King  John  kept  his  nephew 
Arthur  from  the  throne  by  disputing  it.  (See  2  Bl.  Com. ; 
Sullivan's  Lectures,  loot  14.  In  Robertson's  Charles  V., 
vol.  i.,  p.  272,  there  is  a  curious  story  of  the  trial  by  combat 
of  Uiia  point  of  law.) 

The  descent  of  esUtes  tail  (regulated  by  staL  3  Ed.  L,  c.  1.) 
dilEurs  from  that  of  feet  simple  principawr  in  thii^  that  only 
the  deseendants  of  the  first  donee  can  inhoit ;  and  of  these 
only  males  claiming  exclusively  through  males  can  be  heirs 
when  the  estate  is  in  '  tail  male  :*  wiwn  it  is  in  tall  female 
(a  mode  of  gift  which  is  quite  obsolete),  only  females  claim- 
ing exclusively  through  females,  [Entaii..]  The  limited 
descent  of  the  estates,  together  with  other  qualities  of  them, 
makes  them  the  b^t  representatives  at  present  existing 
^excepting  indeed  co[^holas)  of  the  antient  fleft, 

(On  the  law  of  descent,  as  it  existed  before  the  late  act, 
see  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Hittory  of  the  Common  Law, 
chap.  xi. ;  2  Bl.  Com.,  chap.  xiv. ;  Cruise's  Digeet,  vol.  iii. 
Watkins  on  Detcente  principally  treats  of  curious  points, 
many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  imiKHtaat.   As  to  the 
reasons  for  the  new  alteration^  see  Rr«t  Beportt  SmU 
Property  Commetimere.} 
DESCENT  OF  BODIES.  [Fall  ov  Bomts.] 
DESERTER,'  an  officer  or  soldier  iAm,  either  in  time 
peace  or  war,  abandons  the  r^^unent,  battalion  or  corps 
to  which  he  bel<H^  without  having  obtained  leave,  «ntl 
with  the  intention  not  to  return. 


As  the  lutHOMntkmed  eirenmatuioa  disbi^iaidies  the 
crime  of  desmtion  flom  the  less  grave  ofienoe  of  being 
absent  widiout  leaver  it  beoomes  necessary,  before  the  con- 
viction of  the  <^idOT,  that  evidence  should  be  apparoit  of 
audi  intention.  This  evidence  may  be  obtained  ft^enerally 
ftom  the  circumstances  under  which  the  deserter  is  appre- 
hended; for  example,  he  may  have  been  found  in  a 
carriage  or  vessel  proceeding  to  a  place  so  distant  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  his  corps  in  a  reason- 
able time ;  or  letters  may  have  been  found  in  which  an 
intention  to  desert  is  expressed ;  or  some  offer  may  have 
been  made  by  him  of  enlisting  in  another  corps,  or  of 
entering  into  some  other  branch  of  the  service. 

The  civil  courts  of  law,  in  this  country,  have  ever  had 
authority  to  try  offenders  accosed  of  desertion ;  but  they 
have  long  since  eeaaed  to  exercise  sudi  authority,  and  they 
now  interfere  only  in  the  rare  ease  of  an  ajKwal  from  the 
de(9sion  of  the  court-martial  which  it  held  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  charge  and  awarding  the  puniahmenL 
The  latter  courts  are  permitted  the  ueniae,  to  a  emtain 
extent,  of  a  discretionary  power  in  prqicrtioning  the  pu- 
nishments to  the  degrees  of  cariminality  in  the  aoeused ; 
and  this  power  is  generally  considered  as  more  likely  lo 

Eromote  the  ends  of  justice  than  the  inttexibility  of  the 
iw  in  civil  courts,  where,  since  no  middle  course  can  be 
taken  between  condemnation  and  acquittal,  the  criminal 
frequently  escapes  tiirou^h  the  compassion  of  the  jury, 
when  the  punisnment  which  by  law  must  follow  a  verdict 
of  guUtv  appears  disproportionate  to  the  crime.  The  leni- 
ency which  has  invariably  characterised  the  decrees  of 
oourts-martial,  and  the  custom  of  not  awarding  Uie  punish- 
ment in  its  fall  extmt  till  after  a  repetition  of  the  etims^ 
sufficiently  justifies  Uie  confidence  reposed  in  tboae  eonrift. 

The  practice  of  deserting  from  one  regiment  or  cant, 
and  of  enlisting  in  another,  either  from  caprice  or  for  tne 
sake  of  a  bounty,  having  been  voy  frequent,  a  partioular 
elause  has  been  inserted  in  the  Arties  ta  War,  in  order  to 
prevent  this  abuse.  It  declares  that  any  non-commissioned 
officer  or  soldier  so  acting  shall  be  ctmsidered  as  a  deserter, 
and  punished  accordinglv ;  and  that  any  officer  who  know- 
ingly enlists  such  offender  shall  be  cashiered.  It  is  also 
dedared,  tlutt  if  any  soldier,  having  committed  an  offence 
against  military  discipline,  shall  desert  to  another  corps,  he 
may  be  tried  in  the  latter  corps,  and  punished  for  such 
offence ;  and  his  desertion  may  be  stated  before  the  court 
as  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt.  Any  offleer  or  soldier  who 
may  advise  or  enoourage  another  to  desert  is  also  puniabable 
by  a  general  conrt-martiaL 

AlMoonding  ftmn  a  recruiting  {Arty  wittiin  four  days  nftei 
having  received  the  enlistinj^  money  is  also  eonsidend  as 
desertion.  And  an  apprentice  who  enlists,  representing 
himself  as  free,  if  he  afterwards  quits  the  corps,  is  esteemed 
a  deserter  unless  he  deliver  hunself  up  at  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship.  Vagranta  also,  who,  pretending  to 
be  deserters,  give  themselves  up  as  such  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  money  or  provisions,  are,  by  a  clause  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  to  be  considered  as  8(ddiers  whether  enlisted 
or  not. 

A  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  who  simply  ab- 
sents himself  from  his  corps  without  leave  is  ex(m»ated 
from  the  graver  part  of  the  chai^,  if  any  oircumsUnra 
can  he  adduoed  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
absence  was  intended  to  be  but  foe  a  short  time.  Snch 
eireumstanoas  are,— goods  of  nine  b^g  left  b^und, — tb« 
occupation  in  which  the  absentee  u  foimd  to  be  eng^ed 
beiag  in  its  nature  temporary,— an  intention  of  letnnung 
having  been  expressed, — or  again,  the  offender  aofl^ring 
himseu  to  be  biDught  back  without  resistance^  Simple 
absence  without  leave  is  referred  to  r^wental  oouit^ 
martial,  merely,  and  these  award  the  punishment  discre- 
tionally. 

The  Mutiny  Act  authorises  general  courts- martial  to 
condemn  a  culprit  to  death,  should  his  crime  be  found  to 
deserve  the  extreme  punishment;  in  other  cases  they  may 
sentence  him  to  be  fransported  as  a  felon,  either  for  life  or 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  to  serve  in  the  ranks  for  life,  or  for  s 
length  of  time  exceeding  that  for  which  he  had  originally 
engaged  to  save.  In -some  oases,  alao^  oorpcralBunittmatt 
is  awarded,  and  an  i^ender  may  be  aeBteDeea  to  low  the 
increased  pay  or  the  pension  to  which  b*  wookl  Iwtc  been 
entitled  if  the  guilt  had  not  been  inounwL 

The  crime  of  desertion  is  justly  conadned  on  <rf  thi 
greateat  that  oaa  bo  ooim^titiAd  ^WM^HS  hm 
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aAoptad  Ui«  pcofrMon  nt  wm.  The  officer  or  loldier  who 
has  undertaken  to  assist  in  the  defenoa  of  his  oountry,  and 
steals  sway  tttm  the  duties  he  it  called  upon  to  perform, 
Tlolatea  a  sacred  engagement^  and  shoTs  himself  insensible 
to  diotatas  of  hooour,  patriotism,  and  morality.  Whether 
he  witbdrav  thnug^  o^nioe^  or  to  esoiqpe  the  printi<nu  to 
which  the  soldier  is  occasionally  exposed,  he  seta  an  ex- 
ample of  disci|dine  infiinged,  he  depffins  the  army  of  his 
services  at  a  tune  |>erliapa  vhen  he  can  with  difficulty  be 
replaced;  and  while  he  basely  seeks  his  own  ease,  he 
throws  an  additional  burthen  upon  his  companions  in  arms. 
If  he  pass  over  to  the  enemy,  he  becomes  the  vilest  of 
traitois;  and,  should  he  escape  the  retribution  which  awaits 
him  from  his  injured  country,  he  must  submit  to  live 
honoured,  an  exile  from  its  bosom. 

£>ESERTS.  This  word  is  of  vety  vague  signification; 
it  is  used  generally  to  designate  an  uninhabited  place,  a 
solitude,  and  in  this  sense  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
fertile  plains  watered  by  theMaranon  and  the  sandy  wastes 
of  LibyfL  It  is,  however,  more  exclusively  appropriated  to 
sandy  and  stony  plains. 

"Whatarer  may  be  the  origin  of  sand,  whether  it  be  the 
detritus  of  sandstcme  loeka  or  othsr  qutttioaa  maases,  <a 
to  whatever  oauaes  it  be  dne^  we  oonsiclMr  it  is  of  great 
importonoe  to  man  by  reason  of  the  Ifartility  which  its  ad- 
mixture with  clayey  soils  fHroeures,  and  by  tas  innimierable 
uses  to  which  it  is  api^ied  in  the  arts. 

In  considering,  however,  the  vast  seas  of  sand  which  cover 
such  an  amazing  |ffoportion  of  the  earth's  surikce,  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  too  much  of  it,  and  that  it 
had  been  better  if  in  its  stead  were  rich  meadows  and 
arable  land ;  but  since  deserts  exist,  we  must  remaia  per- 
suaded that  they  are  necessary  to  ^e  general  economy  of 
the  globe. 

Deserts  of  Band  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  old  than 
in  the  new  world.  Almost  every  plain,  even  the  best  aul- 
tivated  in  Europe,  contains  patches  of  sand  of  greater  or 
leas  extent ;  but  to  omfine  ourselves  to  dettrU,  pr^wrly  so 
calledt  let  ui  oonaidor  the  immense  sur&oe  whieh  UMy 
occupy  on  the  antient  eontinent. 

Aftica,  from  its  western  aoas^  betweoi  the  Bengal  river 
on  the  south  and  Maroeao  on  the  north,  to  the  border  of 
the  Red  Sea,  presents  one  vast  sea  of  sand,  occupjing  upon 
an  average  about  48  degrees  of  longitude  uid  10  of  latitude, 
which  is  but  partially  interrupted  by  a  projecting  part 
of  Fezzan  and  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile.  This 
steril  region  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  more 
considerable,  that  to  the  west,  being  called  the  Sahara,  or 
Great  Desert,  and  the  other,  to  the  eastward,  sometimes 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Libyan  Desert  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  inclose  a  few  small  fertile  spots  called  Oaut, 
which  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  sands  like  islands  in  the 
ocean.  They  serve  as  resting-places  to  the  merchants, 
wh<^  by  means  of  camels,  poetically  termed  the  ships  <^ 
the  desert,  traverse  these  diunal  regions. 

The  Deatri  (\f  Sahara  is  represented  to  us  as  covered 
with  morii^  sands  formed  into  ridges  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  In  the  midst  of  tbwe  sands,  wose  position  and  aspect 
are  continually  changing  by  the  effect  of  the  wind,  are 
(liroersed  a  ftw  rocky  hiUs,  and  small  hollows  where  the 
collected  Waters  nourish  a  few  shruba,  ferns,  and  grasses. 
The  mountains  which  bound  the  desert  on  the  west  joresent 
insulated  pinnacles,  descending  gradually  into  a  plain 
covered  witn  white  and  sharp  siliceous  stones,  and  which  is 
at  last  confounded  with  iha  sands.  At  Tegazza,  and  some 
other  places,  a  gem  salt,  whiter  than  the  whitest  marUe, 
extends  in  vast  beds  beneath  a  stratum  of  rock. 

*  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,'  says  Halte  Brun. 
the  dry  and  heated  air  presents  the  aspect  of  a  red  vapour; 
the  horixoD  seems  beaming  with  the  fires  of  innumerable 
Tolcanoes.  The  rains,  whiui  ihll  firom  July  till  October,  do 
not  extend  tb«r  uncertain  and  momentary  benefits  to  all 
parts  eiike.  An  axomatio  herb  reaambling  thyme,  the 
plant  which  bears  the  Sahara  berry,  acaoias,  and  other 
thorny  shrubs,  nettles,  and  briars  ;  such  is  the  only  vegeta- 
tion which  is  met  with  on  a  few  spots  in  the  desert :  rarely 
is  a  grove  of  date  trees  or  of  other  palms  to  be  seen.  A 
few  monkeys,  a  few  antelopes,  content  themselves  with 
what  Itttlo.  fiiod  they  can  find.  The  ostrich  also  inhabite 
this  r^ion  in  numerous  flocks,  feeding  upon  lizards  and 
snails  and  a  few  coarse  herbs.  Lions,  panthers,  and 
leipents,  often  of  a  mmstrous  site,  add  to  the  honor  of 
thM0  dmdftd  BoUtndai.  The  deant  presents  no  traest  of 


a  beaten  path,  and  the  caravans  that  traverse  it,  direotiiif 
their  way  by  the  polar  itar,  describe  a  tortuous  road  in 
ordw  to  profit  by  the  oases,  described  as  brilliant  with 
vegetation,  but  which  probably  owe  a  great  part  of  their 
reputation  to  the  contrast  they  form  with  the  absolute 
burennees  of  the  deswt.* 

Such  is  the  dryness  of  the  terrible  burning  wind  named 
Samoom,  Samunt,  or  niore  properly  SamiHt  that  it  firo- 
quently  absorbs  the  wata  contained  in  dw  skins  borne  \n 
the  camels  for  the  use  of  the  merchants  and  drivers.  A 
last  cruise  of  water  has  been  sold  for  ten  thousand  drachmas 
of  gold.  In  1805,  an  akkabah  or  caravan,  compoeed  of  2000 
persons  and  1800  camels,  not  having  found  water  in  the 
usual  halting  places,  they  all,  men  and  animEds,  perished  of 
thirst.  It  is  m  the  desert  that  is  seen  most  particnhwly 
that  singular  optical  illusion  termed  the  Mirage. 

Desert  qf  the  North-Eatt  and  East  qf  j^'ca.—Tho  great 
sandy  regicm,  as  we  have  said,  is  contracted  in  one  place  by 
the  country  of  Fezzan.  To  the  east  and  south  of  this  are 
deserts  occupied  by  the  Tibboos,  a  nation  of  Berbers ;  whilst 
on  the  north-east  the  desert  of  Barca,  the  antient  Cyrenaica, 
extends  as  for  as  the  Mediterranean :  both  these  are  con- 
tinued on  the  eastern  side  by  the  great  desert  of  Libya, 
which  bwders  on  Eg)i>t,  forming  its  western  bounduy. 
Tliese  desots  differ  little  in  chara^er  ftom  the  Sahara.  To 
the  sonth,  the  Libyan  desert  joins  the  equally  steril  rwion 
of  northern  Nubia;  leaving  which,  and  crossing  the  Nile, 
we  again  meet  with  sandy  and  rocky  tracts,  whieh,  from 
Abyssinia  on  the  south  as  for  as  Suez  on  the  north,  occupy 
the  whole  space  between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Deeerte  ^  Arabia. — Passing  from  Africa  to  Arabia,  we 
first  meet  with  the  sandy  hills  which  form  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  separate  the  Arabian  gulf  from  the  Meditw- 
ranean,  whose  ooasMine  thev  follow  as  for  as  Palestine. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  these  sands  extends  the  stony 
and  barren  tract  known  by  the  name  of  Arabia  Petrsa. 
Mount  Sinai,  an  imposin|[  mass  of  granite,  is  there  sur- 
rounded rocks  of  inferior  height,  oompo«ed  in  part  of 
sandstone,  and  inclosing  a  few  ^tile  valleys  producing 
grapes,  peara*  and  other  excellent  fruits ;  but  the  country 
m  general  is  of  fr^htthl  sterility,  presenting  nothing  but  a 
few  shrubs  of  Bgyptian  thorn  (acacia  ceraX  which  fur- 
nishes the  gum  arable,  with  capers,  and  a  few  other  plants, 
intermixed  wiUi  rocks  of  a  blackish  granite,  of  jasper,  and  of 
sienite,  and  plains  covered  with  sand,  flints,  and  rolled 
stones.  There  are  however  large  herds  of  gazelles  ajd 
other  game. 

On  the  south,  as  for  as  Hadran»ut,  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  Oul(  and  on  the  west 
by  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  extend  the  vast  deserts  of  Nqd 
and  Ahkaff,  which  produce  nothing  hut  a  few  saline  plants, 
and  their  general  appearance  differs  little  ftom  the  de- 
serte  of  Afnca,  unless  it  be  that  they  contain  many  hilly 
oases  adorned  with  palms  and  date  trees. 

Continuing  our  rente  towards  the  Bnphmtes,  we  leave 
on  our  left  tuit  part  of  the  AraluandesMt  which  bears  par- 
ticularly the  name  of  the  Desvt  of  Syria,  whieh  extends 
nwdiward  as  for  as  Haleb,  and  in  the  middle  of  wUch  the 
traveller  discovers  the  extensive  and  solitary  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra, the  once  magnificent  residence  of  Zenobia. 

Desert  <^  Mesopotamia.— Btmng  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  antient  Mesopotamia,  so  called  iVom 
two  Greek  words  signifying  bettoeen  the  rivers,  i.  e.,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  ligns,  and  which,  in  the  most  extended 
sense  of  the  name,  includes  Aljezuvh  on  the  north,  and 
Irak-Arabia  or  Babylonia  on  the  south. 

With  the  exception  of  narrow  slips  along  the  two  rivers 
just  mentioned,  Mesopotamia  is  a  desert  still  more  horrible 
than  those  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  of  which  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  continuation.  It  is  covered  with  burning 
sands  and  steril  gypsum.  Wormwood  and  certain  aromatic 
shrubs  are  the  only  vegetation,  which,  covering  immense 
spaces,  banish  all  other  plants.  The  waters  of  Uiis  deswt 
mosUy  iH  saline  orsulphurous,  give  rise  to  pestilential  mias- 
mata, which  remain  suspended  over  the  desert  till,  ths 
equilibrium  of  the  air  being  disturbed,  there  is  formed  that 
pestiferous  wind  so  justly  dreaded  in  Syria  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  which  suffocates  any  one  who  has  temerity 
enough  to  expose  himself  to  its  influence. 

This  desert,  occupied  by  Arabs  living  upon  plunder,  is 
traversed  by  the  caravans  which  carry  on  the  commerce 
between  Haleb  and  Bagdad,  ^l^ipu^^  portion, 
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rirers,  an  aspect  quito  different  from  tbat  of  Aljezueb. 
That  portion  of  tne  plain  which  forms  the  antient  Baby- 
lonia u  covered  wi^  alluvium,  and,  like  the  delta  of  Egypt, 
13  periodically  inundated.  It  is  an  immense  meadow,  re- 
quiring only  the  hand  of  industry  to  be  covered  as  hereto- 
fore with  abundant  faan'ests,  and  to  become  once  more  the 
garden  of  Asia. 

Desertt  of  Persia. — Scarcely  have  ire  left  behind  us  these 
dismal  regions,  still  directing  our  course  eastward,  and  near 
the  34th  parallel  of  N.  lat,  when  we  meet  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  covered  with  forests^  and  inteiseeted  by 
fruitful  valleys. 

Having  scaled  this  wall,  which  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  find  our- 
selves on  iiiB  high  tablft-land  of  Persia,  when  we  again  meet 
with  extensive  deserts,  some  of  them  sandy,  sneh  as  we 
have  already  seen,  but  more  generally  of  an  o^laeeous 
mil ;  and  thus  it  is  the  Persian  deserts  seem  to  form 
the  transition  between  those  of  Africa  and  Arabia  and  the 
Tartarian  steppea. 

In  Persia  there  are  five  principal  deserts,  which  occupy 
about  three-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  great  salt  desert,  which  sepamtes  Irak-Ajemi 
from  Khorassan,  and  is  about  1 30  leagues  long  and  70  wide. 
On  the  south  it  joins  the  desert  of  Carmania ;  on  the  east  it 
unites  to  the  province  of  Khorassan.  Its  soil  is  a  stiff  clay, 
whose  surface  is  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence  in  some 
places  an  inch  thick ;  and  its  vegetation,  as  in  all  the  high 
plains  of  the  country,  consists  of  saline  plants,  such  as  the 
Siaiice  Tbr/orico.  intermingled  with  a  few  patches  of  pas- 
ture. The  three  oiber  deserts  are  those  of  Kiab,  of  Meeknui, 
and  of  I^trakoum.  The  desert  of  Meckran  is  in  Beloochis- 
tan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  sea  of  Oman,  and 
is  separated  from  the  desert  of  Sinde  in  Hindostan  by  the 
Brahouic  mountains  and  the  Indus.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  table-land  of  Persia,  but  to  the  basin  of  the  sea,  of  which 
it  forms  the  northern  boundary,  or  coast  line  followed  by  a 

fart  of  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  its  return  from 
ndia.  Its  productions  differ  from  those  of  the  Great  Desert, 
nnd  consist  of  the  Indian  palm,  and  the  aromatic  shrubs  of 
Arabia  Felix.  The  desert  of  Karakoum  is  to  the  north  of 
Khorassan ;  it  is  sandy. 

Deserts  of  Grand  Tartca^. — Descending  the  Paropami- 
sian  mountains  which  bound  Khorassan  on  the  north,  and 
form  in  that  direction  the  escarpment  of  the  great  high- 
land of  Persia,  of  which  the  sandy  pro\'ince  m  Kohlstim 
seems  to  form  the  ridge,  we  enter  upon  the  deserts  of  Inde- 
pendent lUrtaiy.  This  country  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Paropamisus  already  named,  and  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  continuation ; 
on  the  east  by  the  high  mountains  [Bolok  Tagh]  which  se- 
parate it  from  China  ;  on  the  north  by  some  ridges  which,  on 
the  one  baud  descend  from  the  great  Altaic  chain ;  and  on  the 
other  from  the  extremity  of  the  Ouralian  mountains ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Caspian.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  north- 
western declivity  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia.  It  oc- 
cupies a  surface  of  about  60,000  square  leagues,  of  which  the 
greater  half  is  a  desert;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  imme- 
diate foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  water-courses,  the  whole 
country  is  condemned  to  drought  and  sterility.  The  saline 
and  sandy  plains  extend  even  round  the  northern  part  of 
the  Caspian  as  &r  as  the  Don,  and,  to  the  east  of  tbeOural, 
join  the  steppe  of  Isim,  claimed  by  Russia. 

"nw  country  of  Khowarezme  or  Karissum  on  the  south 
of  Lake  Aral  is  now  reduced,  by  causes  among  which  the 
invasion  of  the  sands  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  to  the 
little  district  of  Khiva,  which  rises  like  an  oasis  in  the  de- 
sert, and  which  a  man  may  ride  round  in  three  days. 

The  Greater  Bucharia,  or  Bokhara,  is  also  surrounded  by 
si»nds  to  the  north  and  west.  The  whole  of  Independent 
Tartary  at  the  present  time  perhaps  hardly  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  five  millions, — a  proof  of  the  extreme  sterility  of 
the  soil. 

On  the  south-east  of  the  province  of  Kofaistan,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  is  situated  Segestun,  and  the  oountry  of 

the  Afghans. 

Desert  of  Afghanistan. — ^AJ^honistan  is  an  extensive 
country,  containing  the  city  <f  Candahar.  It  is  a  vaat 
sandy  basin,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  moun- 
tains bv  which  it  is  bomided  on  the  east  and  north,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Lhorah  and  Helmend  or  Hin- 
damend,  which  latter  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  and 
terminates  in  the  Lake  Zorah.  The  land  rises  on  the  north- 


east towards  the  loftr  nwuntains  which  sustain  fh«  ffr««t 

central  {flateau  of  Asia,  and  from  which  descend  the  uidu 
towards  the  south-west,  and  the  Ganges  to  the  aoutb-eauiL 

The  vast  extent  of  arid  deserts  which  we  have  jnat 
described,  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  Indus  itseli^  reaches 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  Hosydrus,  the  most  eastern  of  (he 
rivers  of  the  Penjab. 

From  Cape  Bojador  on  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  th  Indus, 
the  sandy  region  extends  in  a  curved  line  of  1400  geogra- 
phical miles,  and,  setting  aside  the  fertile  oases,  is  ctstimated 
by  Humboldt  as  covering  a  sur&ce  of  300,000  square 
leagues ;  and  yet,  however  extensive  this  tract,  which  seems 
condemned  to  eternal  sterili^,  we  have  still  to  cons^er  the 
great  central  table-land  of  Am,  not  less  arid  than  what  we 
nave  just  seen. 

Deserts  t^the  Oreaf  Centrtd  Plateim  qf  Ana.— Tbo  fiirt 
country  we  meet  with  as  we  go  eastward  is  little  Bucharia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountain  chain  of  Alak. 
which  separates  it  from  Songaria,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Moos  Tagh  and  Gnat  Tibet  On  the  east  it  joins  tSon- 
golia. 

Little  Buchana  is  tolerably  fertile  near  the  mountainz, 
whence  descend  innumerable  streams,  whidi  uniting  in 
the  river  Yarkand,  flow  with  it  into  the  Lake  Lop,  having 
no  issue.  The  whole  of  the  centre  and  eastern  portion  of 
the  country  is  a  sandy  and  salt  desert. 

I^eaving  on  the  north  Songaria,  which  also  contains  im- 
mense arid  spots,  and  whence  the  river  Irtish  takes  its  rise, 
still  continuing  our  route  towards  the  east,  we  find  the 
steril  plun  extendinjg  towards  Uongolia,  where  it  opens 
out  to  lorm  the  vast  desert  ot  Shamo,  which  extends  to  the 
Great  Wall  of  China  throi^h  a  l«igth  of  SOO  leagues, 
rarely  interspersed  with  a  few  ftrtile  spots. 

From  the  outer  slopes  of  those  mountains  which  indoaa 
and  sustain  the  central  plateau,  the  highest  in  the  world, 
descend  those  mighty  rivw  which,  on  the  one  hand,  fer- 
tilise the  great  empire  of  China,  and  pour  the  tribute  of 
their  waters  into  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other,  traverse  the 
widely-extended  aieppn  of  Siberia  to  diaembogoe  into  the 
frozen  ocean. 

As  for  the  area  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Tartarian 
table-land,  it  may  on  a  very  moderate  computation  be  esti- 
mated at  100,000  square  leagues,  which,  together  wiUi  the 
former  300,000  for  the  African,  Arabian,  and  Persian  de- 
serts, and  about  100,000  more  for  the  widely-spread  sandy 
and  barren  tracts  in  the  south  of  Africa,  and  sandy  patches 
of  Europe,  gives  a  grand  total  of  half  a  million  of  sqinn 
leagues  of  desert  in  the  old  world  alone ;  that  is,  a  surftoe 
equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  or  forty-four  times  the  extent 
of  Great  Britain,  and  this  without  including  the  boundless 
steppes  of  Siberia,  nor  the  marshy  plains  of  northern  Asia 
bordering  on  the  icy  sea. 

The  deserts  of  America  being  of  a  difliennt  character, 
and  known  by  other  names,  as  Pampas,  SataitkaB8,  ficc^ 
are  described  under  their  proper  heads. 

DESHOULIE^RES,  ANTOINETTE  DU  LIGIBR 
DE  LA  GARDE,  a  French  poetess,  bom  of  distin- 
guished parents  in  1633.  Great  pains  were  taken  with 
her  education :  she  learned  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spamsb 
languages,  and  studied  poetry  under  the  poet  Hesnant, 
who  often  assisted  her  in  her  juvenile  fximpositiona,  and 
polished  hor  verses  when  defeetive.  Her  life  was  rather 
a  romantic  one.  In  1651  ahe  married  the  Seijroeur 
Deahoulidres.  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond&  She  visited  the  court  of  BrnsseU 
in  company  with  her  husband,  where  she  rendered  hertetf 
suspected  by  the  government,  which  caused  ber  to  be 
attested  and  im^irisoned  at  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels.  Here 
she  passed  her  time  in  reading  the  Bible  and  the  works  of 
the  Fathers,  until,  after  eight  months,  she  found  means  to 
escape,  with  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  lliev  were 
shortly  afterwards  introduced  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Mad. 
DeshouliSres  was  soon  esteemed  one  of  the  lilerarv  oma^ 
ments  of  the  age.  Not  only  did  she  write  a  variety  of  poem« 
herself,  but  she  was  an  object  of  adoration  to  ttie  contem- 
porary poets,  who  honoured  her  with  the  title  of  the  tcnik 
muse.  Racine  and  Pradon  haring  each  written  a  in^ed\ 
on  the  subject  of  Phtedca,  Mad.  Duboulidres  brought  upuf 
heraelf  some  discredit  by  taking  the  part  of  the  laitn- 
i^Mnat  the  former,  in  ridicule  of  whom  she  composed  a 
satirical  poem.  Riacine,  however,  soon  had  his  revenge, 
for  Mad.  DeshouliSres  brought  out  a  trandvi^ch  met 
with  nothing  but  ridicul«i9Qid^&^(Mift3lO£<(^^ 
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of  writing  •  parody.   She  wrote  several  other  dramatic 

Eisces,  but  totuly  without  success.  The  death  of  her  hus- 
and,  to  whom  me  was  greatk  attached,  was  the  occasion 
of  one  of  her  most  popular  Idyls ;  indeed  her  feme  rests  on 
her  I^ls  alone,  the  rest  of  her  works  having  fUlen  into 
oblivion.  She  died  in  1694,  leaving  a  daughter,  who  ob- 
tained some  celebrity  as  a  poetess,  and  whose  works  are 
often  bound  op  with  those  of  her  mother. 

La  Harpe,  after  saying  that  ^  Idyls  are  the  onl^ 
works  of  Mad.  Deshoaliires  worth  noticii^,  limits  lus 
commendation  to  three  of  tiiem.  He  places  her  below 
Segrais,  an  old  French  pastml  poet,  and  justly  censures 
her  for  treatim;  hooks,  flowers,  &c,  as  if  they  were  living 
persons.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  envies  a  streamlet  for 
bearing  fish  without  pain  to  itself  and  asks  it  why  it  mur- 
murs when  it  is  so  happy  ?  However,  her  little  poem  of  Les 
OiseauXy  cited  in  La  Harpe's  Coura  d«  la  Littiratttre,  is 
written  with  great  lightness  and  elegancy  and  fully  de- 
ser  ves  the  commendations  bestowed  tm  it  Iqr  that  severe 
though  impartial  critic. 

DESICCATION  is  the  chemical  operation  of  drying 
bodies,  and  is  effected  in  different  modes  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance. 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  is  that  of  dr^ring  a  {irectpitate 
vhich  has  subsided  in  die  fluid  flnm  which  it  is  thrown 
down :  this  may  be  effected  after  due  washing  by  transfer- 
ring it  to  a  glass,  porcelain,  silver,  or  platinum  capsule,  the 
weight  of  vnich  being  previouBly  determined,  that  of  the 
substance  dried  is  readily  found  on  weighing.  Sometimes 
substances  are  dried  merely  by  exposiiw  them  to  the  air,  in 
other  cBsra  at  a  temperature  regulatM  aoeordin^  to  the 
nature  of  the  substances,  as  at  100°  or  212°,  in  warm 
cbambera,  or  a  sand  heat,  or  at  a  red  or  white  heat. 

The  desiccation  of  precipitates  upon  paper  filters  is  very 
eommonly  effected  to  a  certain  extent  by  absorption,  or  by 
placing  the  filter  and  its  contents  upon  a  piece  of  chalk  or 
upon  a  brick ;  the  o^ration  being  completed  either  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  or  in  any  of  the  vessels  and  at  any  odf  the 
temperatures  above  namei  In  many  instances  desiocation  is 
performed  by  means  of  the  ai^pu^lp.  which  is  usefiil  in  those 
cases  where  delicate  orgaoto  bodies,  which  would  be  injured 
even  by  moderate  de^^  of  heat,  require  drying.  Mr. 
Leslie's  process  consists  in  placing  the  substance  to  bedried 
(or  a.  fluid  to  bo  evaporated)  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  over  a  basin  containing  sulphuric  acid,  orsome  other 
substance  haying  great  affinity  for  water.  The  receiver  be- 
ing exhausted,  the  operation  is  left  to  itself.  On  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  air,  the  moisture  is  readily  vapori2ed  and 
is  quickly  absorbed  hvthe  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  vaporiza- 
tion and  ahsorjition  continue  till  the  substance  is  dry. 

Oesiccation  may  be  carried  on  at  common  temperatures 
wtthont  the  process  of  exhaustion  above  described;  thus  a 
basin  containing  quick-lime  with  a  moist  precipitate  placed 
above  it,  and  tm  whole  covered  with  a  jar  or  reoeiver,  will 
soon  render  the  precipitate  dry.  Any  delitiuescent  salt  may 
be  substituted  in  some  eases  for  sulpfanric  acid  or  quick- 
lime^ such,  fbrezample,  as  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
chloride  of  ctdcium. 

In  cbemieal  investigations  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
deprive  gaseous  bodies  of  their  moisture.  The  nature  of  the 
drying  substance  employed  must  depend  upon  that  of  the 
gas  to  be  desiccated :  thus  ammoniacal  gas  is  absorbed  by 
phloride  of  calcium,  and  immediately  by  sulphuric  acid ;  but 
potash  or  carbonate  of  potash  answers  well  ibr  :t :  again, 
chloride  of  calcium  would  be  decomposed  if  exposed  to 
sulphurous  acid  gas  and  some  others;  potash  would  absorb 
them,  and  its  carbonate  would  evolve  carbonic  acid,  and 
ilso  unite  with  them.  In  fact  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
desiccator  exert  no  chemical  action  upon  the  substance  to 
bo  dried. 

DESIGN.  In  die  fine  arts  the  word  design  (from  the 
Italian  dit^nare,  to  draw)  is  emJ>loyad  in  two  very  different 
ligniflcations:  in  the  first  place  it  is  used  merely  to  signify 
the  act  of  drawing,  or  representing  in  lines,  the  form  of  any 
jbject;  in  the  next  place  it  expresses  that  combination  of 
Lnvention  and  purpose  which  enables  the  artist  to  compose 
1  picture  or  a  group,  without  reference  to  the  material  in 
vhioh  it  is  executed,  llie  accurate  conception  of  form  and 
tienuty  is  displayed  in  the  most  masterly  degree  in  the 
ititient  Greek  sculptures;  and  in  the  invention  of  appro- 
priate altitudes  ana  perfection  of  physical  fbrm  the  design*^ 
the  best  Greek  sculptors  cannot  be  surpassed. 


But  of  all  the  existing  specimens  of  art  the  paintings  of 
the  Italian  masters  display  the  most  consummate  excelfenoe 
in  design,  especially  the  Vlorentine  and  Roman  schools, 
and  among  them  Raphaers  in  particular.  The  conception 
of  the  story,  and  the  ruling  passion  of  the  moment ;  the  seleo* 
tionof  forms  appropriate  to  the  dumb  actws  of  the  stoiy;  the 
invention  of  appropriate  attitudes,  not  merely  for  the  single 
figures,  but  for  whole  groups,  artfolly  disposed  in  sueh  man> 
ner  as  to  be  adapted  at  once  to  the  freedom  of  nature  and 
the  intention  of  the  artist  to  assign  to  each  its  position  ac- 
cording to  its  prominence  in  the  story ;  and  the  perfect  ex- 
ecution of  the  design,  placing  before  our  eyes  in  a  palpable 
shape  the  inward  thoughts  of  the  painter,  combine  to  ren- 
der the  design  of  RapfaaeVs  works  the  most  perfect  in  ex- 
istence. Midiel  Angeto's  power  is  more  apparent  in  the  con- 
ception and  execution  of  forms  purely  physical,  and  his  de- 
sign is  thereibre  of  a  more  limited  and  less  elevated  style. 
In  proof  of  this,  a  single  figure,  a  mere  lifb-study  for  in- 
stance, ftom  his  unrivalled  hand  may  be  contemplated  with 
emotions  of  admiration  and  wonder  scarcely  less  than  those 
which  we  feel  when  the  whole  of  his  greatest  work  is  before 
us.  Raj^ael  designed  not  merely  to  overawe  the  spectator 
with  physical  vastuess,  bat  to  elevate  him  above  the  visible 
world.  Human  suilbring,  superhuman  inspiration,  and 
divine  hoiignitjr  are  subjects  within  the  reach  of  his  pencil. 
Tb»  tortnred  figure  of  ue  chastised  Ananias,  the  terribto 
power  inspired  into  Peter,  the  prophetic  absorption  of  the 
prophet  near  him,  pmnting  with  his  finger  to  tho  source  of 
that  power,  Imng  into  the  design  of  that  one  picture  (the 
Death)  the  most  awfbl  and  sublime  speculations ;  and,  if 
it  is  second  to  the  Transfiguration,  it  is  no  less  a  model  of 
perfection  in  design. 

The  student  in  design  may  discover  the  means  by  which 
fbrmer  artists  attained  their  power,  by  copying  and  analysing 
their  works,  namely,  the  sculptures  of  Greece,  and  the  works 
of  the  old  masters.  But  he  mast  avoid  following  the  im- 
plied advice  of  Reynolds,  to  do  no  better  than  store  his  mind 
witti  Aeir  thoughts,  and  give  them  forth  seeond-hand  as 
his  own.  That  the  greatest  poets  and  painters  have  bw- 
rowed  is  no  apology  fbrsn  education  which  reoommends  only 
borrowing :  to  appropriate  with  justice  and  efibet  the 
thought  of  another,  the  borrower  must  be  at  least  as  great 
as  the  original  inventor.  A  figure  from  Raphael  in  a  poor 
design  is  only  a  mockery  and  a  ibil  to  the  poverty  of  the 
rest  The  Intimate  object  of  study,  or  that  part  of  study 
which  seeks  to  shorten  the  process  of  education,  is  to  disco- 
ver the  mode  which  other  artists  have  pursued  in  disciplin 
ing  their  minds,  and  eyes,  and  hands,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend and  express  the  nature  which  they  had  to  portray. 
In  this  way  the  student  learns,  not  to  piuer  the  works  of 
others,  but  to  turn  to  the  bes'  account  bis  own  ability  and 
industry,  to  produce  originals  instead  of  mere  copies.  The 
stndy  (n  the  iMat  poets,  of  histories,  and,  die  lives  of  indivi. 
duals,  (demotions  casually  displayed  in  the  events  of  daily 
life,  uid  in  fhct  every^ng  that  helps  to  teach  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  the  working  of  its  internal  feelings, 
combined  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  external 
fiirms  which  must  enter  into  every  composition,  will  con- 
duce to  the  development  of  a  power  of  original  d^ugn.  For 
technical  pdnts  no  work  approaches  in  utility  to  tM  Trea- 
tu0  on  Prnniing  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

DESIGN,  ARCHITECrURAL.  The  scheme,  idea, 
or,  as  it  is  more  usually  termed,  the  design,  whetoer  for 
an  intended  building  or  that  of  one  already  erected,  is 
shown  by  means  of  a  series  of  diagrams  or  drawings,  which 
being  exact  geometrical  representations,  therefore  too 
technical  and  fermal  to  satisfy  those  who  look  at  them  as 
pictures,  and  likewise  in  some  d^pree  imperfect  as  separate 
representations,  yet,  taken  one  with  another,  convey  a 
much  more  exact  and  complete  notion  of  the  iriiole,  both 
intonally  and  externally,  than  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  mode  of  delineation ;  beeause  tbey  not  only  exhibit 
the  actual  fermsand  dimensions  as  they  rMllyoist,  and  not 
merely  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  according  to  the  situation 
of  the  spectator;  but  revral  the  whole  anatomy  of  the  ^brie, 
together  with  many  particulars  that  are  concealed  from 
view  in  the  edifice.  Such  drawings  consist  of  plan,  eleva- 
tion, and  McA'oR,  besides  others  at  details,  at  partt  at  large; 
and  their  number  will  depend  either  upon  the  nature  of  the 
building,  that  is,  on  its  being  more  or  less  complex,  or  as 
it  is  intended  to  show  it  more  or  less  fully. 

Altbongh  a  eertain  {ff^odke  exiMs  againyt^suchi  flnnr- 
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lagi,  oa  tht  Hon  at  Oieir  bfline  too  taehmotl  vni  difflralt, 
Umjt  baeuM,  "wbm  once  expUined,  intalUKiblA  mougfa  to 
uy  penon  of  eommon  o^soity,  hmverar  ignorant  he  may 
be  of  arehitootan.  Tob^in  nith  the  phn  (the  plant,  or 
plot,  ai  it  ifl  sometiaieH  tenned  by  old  vrtten),  ai  the  flnt 
in  natural  order,  it  being  that  wnioh  must  be  detnmined 
upon  before  the  walhi  oan  be  nuBed, — it  may  no  leu  briefly 
»han  clearly  be  described  as  the  map  of  the  building ;  con- 
sai|Qently,  any  one  who  understands  geogr^hical  or  topo- 
graphical plans  of  that  kind  can  be  at  no  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  natore  of  an  architectural  one;  the  latter 
being  a  hx  more  exact  and  leas  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional representation  than  the  othw  class.  By  means 
of  the  plan  we  distininiish  most  clearly  the  exact  shape 
and  extent  of  the  buuding  as  ragarda  the  space  on  which 
it  stands ;  the  thickness  of  the  waUs,  the  intwnal  airange- 
ment,  with  the  tocau,  imrabar,  and  anas  of  the  nxnns 
and  passages  into  which  it  is  dividea;  and  tiw  situation 
and  width  of  the  doors,  windows,  ftre^laees*  staooasM, 
&e. ;  the  solid  and  raised  parts,  sncb  at  walls,  columns, 
piers,  &e.,  being  shaded,  ana  the  voids  or  apertures  in  the 
walls,  such  as  doois  and  windows,  being  Iwt  white.  For 
every  story  of  a  building  there  must  be  a  separate  plan, 
although  it  is  not  usual  in  books  of  designs  to  give  more 
thu)  those  of  the  ground-floor  and  the  principal  one  above 
it,  ttom  which  the  srranffcment  and  air.e  of  the  rooms 
above  them  may  be  tolerably  well  guessed  at,  unless  there 
should  happen  to  be  some  uncommon  deviation  in  such 
respects  flxtm  those  below.  Plans  may  further  be  distiu' 
guished  as  simple  or  detailed :  the  former  are  mere  ^or- 
pkms,  indicating  no  more  than  belongs  to  the  floor  and 
walls,  while  the  latter  desOTibe,  by  means  of  dotted  lines 
on  Ihe  floor,  the  iwojeetion  of  cornices,  the  oomparbnents 
of  oeilings,  or  the  grmning  and  eoRMng  of  those  which  are 
nulted  or  arehed ;  likeii^  domes  ana  skylights.  Or  else, 
instead  of  expressing  what  belong  to  the  ceiling  pluie,  a 
plan  of  tins  kind  is  made  to  indicate  the  pavement  of 
floors,  the  situation  of  statues,  sideboards,  bookcases^  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture,  particularly  of  the  beds  in  sleep- 
ing-rooms,  the  position  of  which  is  of  material  importance. 
Sometimes,  too,  plans  are  given  showing  the  exterior  of 
tlie  roof  of  the  building,  with  its  chimney-stacks,  gntten, 
skylights,  dormer-windows,  parapets,  && 

Another  species  of  plan  is  that  tenned  a  6/oak-p2M, 
namely,  a  map  displaying  the  general  moss  of  the  bnitding, 
together  with  its  locality,  eithw  in  regard  to  other  edifloes 
or  not,  as  the  ease  may  be ;  and  such  plana  are  an  exceed- 
ingly useAil  accompaniment  to  others,  becanae  they  senra 
to  nuke  ua  acqnainted  not  only  with  the  stmetnre  itself 
but  wiUi  ito  situation.  Frnn  a  ground-plan  alone,  for 
instance,  of  St  I^ul\  all  that  oould  be  leamC  in  respect 
to  the  last-mentioned  circumstance  is,  that  it  is  insulated, 
whereas  a  block-plan  would  show  the  |«eoise  form  and  ex- 
tent of  the  surrounding  area;  how  confined  and  irregular 
it  is,  and  how  tax  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  back  the 
houses  in  some  places  in  order  to  reduce  the  whole  to  uni- 
formity. Plans  of  this  kind  are,  in  fact,  tpecial  maps  laid 
down  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  therefore  more  exact  uid 
detailed,  idthough  less  comprehensive  Uian  ordinary  ones. 

An  elevation  (formerly  termed  an  '  upright,'  in  Italian 
alzala,  in  German  merits)  may  be  described  as  a  vertical 
plan,  lowing  the  front  or  ene  external  fkce  of  the  building 
as  raised  upon  the  plan ;  it  therefore  gives  the  precise  forms 
and  measnxemmta  oi  every  part,  delineated  geom^rieally 
aoooiding  to  scale,  and  not  as  th^  appear  aoootding  to  dis- 
tanoe  or  the  aeddents  of  perspective  whether  droending 
cn  the  level  at  whidi  the  e^  is  plaoed,  or  as  the  building 
happens  to  be  viewed  parallelly,  or  more  or  less  obliquely. 
When  ihe  elevation  is  a  single  genml  plane,  as  iit  the  caae^ 
Ibr  examine,  with  the  TraveUer^  Club  House,  in  London,  it 
will  not  differ  very  much  from  a  direct  front  view,  the  projeo 
lions  being  only  those  of  the  cornice,  the  dressings  of  the  win- 
dows, &0.,  which  are  rendered  manifest,  and  may  be  mea- 
sured from  their  profiles;  ooniequently,  an  eye  unaocos- 
tomed  to  such  drawings  cannot  be  panled.  It  is  necessary, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  person  should  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  geometrical  drawing  before  he  oan  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  subject,  and  juc^  what  its  actual  appearance 
would  be,  if  it  consists  of  ss^eral  planes  or  separate  eleva- 
ticMu  i^soed  one  1^  the  nde  of  the  other,  Sjll  standing  upon 
the  Bame>line,  and  without  their  returns  or  the  planes  per- 
jpvdicnlar  to  and  oonneethig  them  togatlHt,  beug  shown ; 


beanuse,  unkaa  the  plan  is  also  i^en.  the  diadowa  alone 
serve  to  iadioat*  whst  parts  picoeot  and  wbat  reeada  iMffond 
the  gownl  line  of  the  ftont,  and  in  what  dagwi.  th^  dc 
to,  the  shadows  being  at  an  ang^  of  45*,  wharaby  th^  are 
made  equal  to  the  pnnection  as  the  put  which  ocouitms 
them,  berond  the  plane  or  suribce  thOT  are  Ihnnm 
upon.    This  ai^  be  easily  exemplified  by  St.  ^ul*s 
Cathedral :  in  a  geonwtrii»l  elevation  of  the  matera 
front,  the  shadowing  informs  us  (without  referrinc  to  the 
plan)  that  the  columns  in  the  centre  are  at  someoistenoe 
irom  tiie  wall  behind  them,  yet  do  not  form  a  projectiiig 
portico  (or  porticoes,  one  above  the  other) ;  for  that  would 
cast  a  shadow  from  itself  on  the  building ;  but  that  the  parti 
behind  the  columns  recede  inwards.   Again,  we  should 
perceive  the  whole  of  the  cupola  just  as  if  it  were  immedi- 
ately over  the  front,  and  AtftoMn  the  two  western  towers.  The 
onW  thing  to  indicate  the  contruy  is,  that  tlw  shadows  would 
be  MM  lOTeible,aada  tint  would  be  thrown  over  it,  by  way  of 
expressing  distance ;  and  although,  independently  of  that, 
no  architect  would  imagine  it  to  be  so  placed,  yet  it  would 
be  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  distance  fitmi  the 
front,  there  being  no  shadow  cast  upon  it  hy  any  other 
part  of  the  building.   Consequently,  this  wouul  remain  to 
be  ascertained,  either  from  the  ground-plan  or  from  a  lateral 
elevation  of  the  building,  in  which  the  cu|>ola  would  be 
shown  above  the  transept.  One  particular  m  which  eleva- 
tions diff«  materially  from  other  drawings  and  from  ihe 
appearance  of  the  objects  themselves,  is,  that  no  distinctioii 
is  made  between  curved  horizontal  lines  and  atra^ht  ones : 
so  that  whether  the  part  be  a  plane  or  curved  surfhoe,  can  be 
imderstood  only  from  the  shewing,  unlesa  there  happens 
to  be  someUiing  that  assists  in  denoting  curvature  of  plan. 
Thus,  the  moulaingB  of  the  base  pf  a  column  arealiatraigbi 
lines }  consequently,  without  shadow  to  exiweiB  rotunditf , 
we  could  not  determine  whether  they  beloi^ed  to  a  fiat  ot 
round  surfoo^  unless  the  shaft  be  fluted,  in  vriiieh  caM 
the  flutes  will  diminish  in  width,  according  to  their  distance 
from  the  centre,  as  may  he  seen  by  referring  to  the  cuts  ia 
the  article  CoLtncN,  pp.  385  and  386.   So  likewise^  in  re- 
apeet  to  a  tower  without  either  apertures  or  vertical  hncs 
i^uUrly  placed,  we  cannot  Judge  whether  it  he  circular  or 
not ;  whereas,  if  there  be  either,  they  suffice  to  show  that 
the  lurfooe  is  curved,  although  represented  only  in  outline : 
because  the  apertures  and  the  spaces  between  them  would 
become  narrower  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  dittaoi 
from  the  centre,  and  their  ntMoU,  ot  inner  surfoces;,  would 
appear.  Still,  without  shadow,  we  should  not  know  whet  her 
the  surfiwB  was  convex  or  concave,  except  by  referring  to 
the  plan,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  aubjeet,  there  b^g  no 
diflSeratuse  between  the  two  oa  rraardt  outlbe  alone.  Ilus 
will  be  obvious  when  it  is  un^rstood  that  the  olcrvrntioiis 
of  curved  aurfboes  ore  projected,  as  it  is  termed,  from  their 
plans,  by  lines  drawn  pei^iendieularly  to  the  geometrical 
plane  of  representation,  which  determine  where  the 
lines  to  be  shown  in  the  elevation  will  &11,  and  the  distances 
between  them ;  consequently,  whether  the  elevation  be  pro- 
jected from  a  convex  or  concave  plan,  the  result  will  be  the 
same.  When  no  curved  parts  occur  in  the  elevation,  the  pru- 
cess  just  described  is  superfluous,  because  the  measurements 
may  be.taken  at  once  from  the  plan.   Hie  same  meibod, 
however,  it  should  be  observed,  is  employed  for  polygonal 
figures  as  for  circuhu  or  curved  ones.   Thus,  of  an  ortagoa 
tmee  sides  would  be  shown  in  elevation  :  yet,  although  ^ 
the  aamewidtl^  the  two  dioemol  or  oblique  ones  will  appear 
narrower  than  that  seen  directly  in  front;  and  the  sanie 
applies  to  all  oblique  sur&ces,  let  the  an^  they  are  placed 
at  be  what  it  may;  and  to  such  likewise  as  are  oblique  to 
the  horizon  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  vntieaL    Hence  a 
roof  terminated  by  gables  or  pediments  at  the  mds  of  tbc 
elevation  will,  as  r^ards  ouuine,  he  drawn  aa  an  upc^hi 
plane,  and  tlm  dopuog  lines  of  tho  payment  vhl  appev 
verticaL 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  circumstancea,  wh^l 
are  apt  to  perplex  those  who  are  prejudiced  against 
metrical  drawings  because  they  are  not  satisfacttiry  as  '  pic 
tures,'  a  person  at  all  accustomed  to  them  ia  so  &r  frt  c 
being  in  danger  of  misconceiving  them,  that  it  would  re- 
Quire  an  efibrt  on  his  part  to  imagine  the  objects  other 
man  what  the  drawings  are  intendra  to  vxmm—to  facer 
a  semieirculac  {ffojection  to  be  a  plan^  or  the  ptofile  of  a 
pediment  to  be  nmig^t. 

NeverthelMi^  altlwuKh  the  vbtj^e^i^^^^^^bctlT  vs^ 
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tndentDod,  U  ii  not  aliniTi  that  tuiBeieiit  aUmranee  is 
nade,  erea  by  arehiteeti  tbtinwlVML  for  the  great  differ- 
Doe  which  sometunes  occun  between  an  elevation  and  the 
uilding  itself;  or  that  the  real  effltot  is  duly  considered  be; 
jrehand.  Reoourse  is  therefore  occasionally  had  to  what  is 
ermed  a  pertpecUve  elevaiion — a  kind  of  conventional 
opreaentation,  partly  geometrical,  partly  perspectiTe,  and 
ombining  in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  both  modes, 
llhough  strictly  neither  of  them  As  in  elevations  of  the 
.suol  kind,  the  building  is  shown  exactly  parallel  to  the 
'icture,  with  the  point  of  s^ht  precisely  in  the  centre,  at 
he  proper  height  from  the  ground,  ana  as  &r  as  regards 
be  first  or  pnnctpal  plane,  is  treated  as  any  other  geome- 
rical  drawing;  but  the  ports  beyond  this  plane  axe  thrown 
nto  perspeotive  ao  as  to  show  the  sides  of  projections,  the 
olfit  of  entablatures,  the  ceiling  and  pavement  within  por- 
icoes,  and  how  much  of  a  dome  or  other  part  of  the  itruo- 
ure,  standing  back  from  the  front,  would  ))e  conoealed 
rom  view,  at  a  given  distance.  It  mav  be  further  observed, 
bat  elevations,  both  those  of  the  anove  description  and 
uch  as  are  strictly  geometrical,  have  very  frequently  a 
lictorial  character  given  them,  not  only  m  eolouring  as 
veil  as  by  shadowing,  but  also  by  the  addition  of  sky 
ind  background.  Yet  it  would  be  better  were  such  ao- 
ompauiment  no  more  than  what  is  Just  sufficient  to  relieve 
he  building,  instead  of  being  extended  over  the  whole 
Lrnwing.  and  carefully  worked  up ;  because  it  is  calculated 
o  licduce  the  eye,  while,  by  making  too  great  protensions 
o  the  character  of  a  picture,  it  causes  ma  elevation  itself' 
o  appear  (^nsivaly  formal  and  unnatural.  In  fiut,  ouiline 
ilevations  (which  mode  is  now  generally  adopted  in  modem 
irehitectuinl  publicxitionB,  eapeoiallv  foreign  ones)  are  pre- 
'amble  to  those  whidi  are  shadoweo,  as  tlwy  exhibit  all  the 
'orma  more  distinotly,  and  admit  of  being  measured  with 
nuch  greater  exactness.  They  do  not,  indeed,  convey  any 
lotion  of  e^t ;  yet  that  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with 
a  such  drawings,  particularly  if  they  be  accompanied  by 
>erspecUve  views. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  ieetioM,  which  are  for  the 
ntortor  what  citations  are  ibr  the  exterior  of  ^  building. 
\.  section  or  profile  (in  French  coupe,  Italian  tpaoaUo, 
"^eim^^  durehschnitt,)  is  a  plane  cutting  through  the  struc- 
ture on  some  line  of  its  plan,  and  showmg  the  thicknou  of 
.be  walls  and  floors,  the  heights  of  the  rooms,  the  forms 
md  profiles  of  ceiUngs,  whether  plain  or  decorated,  ttat, 
wved.  or  arched;  also  tlu  exact  forms  of  donm  and  sky- 
ights.  In  faot  it  exhibits  all  the  momXA  elevations  of  the 
rooms  intersected  by  such  plans^  that  is,  the  elevation  of 
-.hat  side  of  them  which  ftoes  or  Urn  bt^hind  the  plane  of 
-epresentation.  In  addition  to  the  particulars  just  enume- 
rated, we  are  by  this  means  made  acquainted  with  a  variety 
it  others,  in  regard  to  which  a  plan  caniuit  be  made  to 
^ord  any  information.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  may  be 
ucurtained  b^  the  plan  as  well  as  by  a  section ;  so  also 
might  the  height  of  the  rooms  be  expressed  in  the  farmer 
t>y  means  of  figure^  as  the  other  dimensions  generally  are ; 
ind  the  form  and  size  of  tho  windows  may  be  learned  from 
ihu  elevations;  still  we  should  not  know  what  are  the 
tieights  of  the  doors,  how  they  are  panelled  and  decorated* 
dor  what  is  the  form  of  the  chimney-pieces,  &c ;  nor  be 
ible  to  judge  so  well  of  the  general  proportions  of  the  apart- 
ments. Besides  whicb«  sections  may  be  made  to  show 
much  nuve  than  what  belongs  to  the  architecture  alone, 
Ebr  there  are  many  instances  In  which  furniture,  {detures, 
ind  other  decorations  and  fittin^-up,  ore  introduced ;  and 
Luiless  this  he  done,  a  section  u  apt  to  have  a  naked  ap- 
l>earance,  except  the  architecture  itself  be  particularly  in- 
leresting  and  rich.  For  detailed  and  fiUed-up  sections  it 
is  usual  to  employ  outline,  with  the  walls  and  uoors  shaded, 
the  former  as  more  solid  beins  made  much  darker  than 
the  latter.  When,  on  the  otberliand,  the  elevations  of  the 
rooms  themselves  are  shadowed,  the  thickness  of  the  inter- 
iected  walla,  &c.  are  1^  white,  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
fusion and  exhibit  the  profiles  better.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, too,  that  in  sections  of  this  latter  description,  it  is 
tho  practice  to  throw  a  shadow  from  the  side  walls  and 
ceilings  of  tlu  rooms,  as  if  it  were  a  model  of  the  building 
really  cut  through;  thus  producing  an  effect  both  dis- 
agreeable and  unni^ual,  aiu  by  no  means  sssisting  towards 
rendering  the  laprosmtation  mora  intelligiUo.  Indeed,  vac 
dispflnssfr^  and  tntezestins  as  they  are,  seoUoni  tie  a  fkr 
mm  eoimntiooal  mode  ol  drmwing  Uutt  tlmtioM^  b** 


cause  they  rvpnsent  a  building  as  it  nerer  «u  be  seen  at 
all,  Mteept  whore  the  front  of  a  house  has  bbon  teken  down 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it,  while  the  floors  and  par- 
tition-walls are  left  standing;  in  whioh  esse  any  one  may 
obtain  a,  good  idua  of  the  nature  <iX  a  section,  but  of  one 
soen  in  perspective.  Besides  general  seetions  showing  the 
whole  of  a  building  from  top  to  bottom,  there  are  firequently 
partial  ones,  showing  only  the  rooms  on  one  floor,  or  even  a 
single  room,  when  it  is  desired  to  show  it  on  a  larger  scale 
than  oould  oomveniently  be  done  any  other  way.  Or  in- 
stead of  this,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  a  plan  of  the 
room  with  each  of  its  elevations  or  sides  drawn  around  it, 
as  if  laid  down  flat  aa  the  ground,  by  which  means  the 
whole  of  the  avartatant  is  dssoribed;  fbr  the  ceiling  may 
be  represmtea  on  the  plan  itself  Horisontal  sections 
again  an  oocaakmally  made  use  of,  in  order  to  show  more 
accurately  than  can  be  done  upon  a  plan,  not  only  the 
ceiling  and  its  cffnaments,  but  the  sofilts  <tf  entablatures,  of 
window  reoesses  and  door  caseo,  also  the  eqiitab  of  oolumns 
and  their  projection. 

Althoi^h  not  in  general  use,  there  a»  likewise  many 
other  modes  and  omnbinations  which  deserve  to  be  pointed 
out.  One  of  them  is  that  of  elevation  and  seetion  united ; 
that  is,  one  half  the  drawing  shows  half  the  Novation, 
which,  as  for  as  understanding  it,  fldly  answers  the  pur- 
pose an  entire  one ;  while  the  other  half  shows  half  tho 
section.  Anothw  is  that  of  »»etional  penpeeHve  view, 
which,  while  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  section  in  regard 
to  riiowing  the  exaot  form,  profiles,  and  measurements, 
on  tin  first  fdane,  interseetiiiK  the  stmotote,  gives  also  a 
piotun  of  its  intwfor  jnst  as  It  wonU  amwar  in  any  otiier 
amwing  of  the  kind;  tiie  only  difformee  bdn^  tiiat  in  tfiis 
case  the  drawing  extends  beyond  the  interior,  ^le  in 
other  views  it  Is  bounded  by  and  oonflned  within  it  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  such  a  mode  is  suited  only 
for  showing  a  single  space,  and  not  one  divided  into  separate 
rooms.  It  is  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  displaying  the 
interior  of  a  portico,  as  it  admits  of  the  situation  of  the 
oolumns  in  ftont  being  shown  by  the  foreground  being 
nade  a  pertpective  pkut. 

Besides  the  usual  plans,  elevations,  and  seetions,  thert 
must  tikawiae  be  detaiU  or  parts  at  large,  answering  in 
some  respect  to  what  are  termed  working  drawings ;  since 
without  these  we  can  judge  only  of  the  general  dusign,  but 
not  of  its  minutiB  and  fliwiing,  whether  belonging  to  deco- 
ration or  eonstmotiont-^d  far  more  may  be  TeamMl,  and 
that  too  more  satis&etorily,  by  studying  a  single  good  ex- 
ample thorouffhly,  than  by  looking  at  many  whic^  are 
only  imperfecuy  described.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted 
that  published  designs,  unless  tb^  happen  to  be  those  of 
aotual  building  axe  so  exoeedin^y  defective  in  this  respect, 
generally  showing  no  more  than  a  couple  of  plans  with  one 
or  two  etevatioDS,  while,  although  so  very  essential,  sections 
axe  entirdy  omitted.  In  order  to  illustrate  a  subject  pTt>- 
perly.  not  only  should  there  be  a  i»lan  of  every  floor  and 
an  etevation  of  every  side,  but  sections,  both  longitudhial 
and  tmnsvarse,  and  as  many  of  aaeh  as  tiw  natnre  of  the 
plan  may  require. 

Having  done  thus  much  to  show  the  whole  anatomy  of 
the  structure  we  may  then  provide  perspective  views  both 
of  the  extarinr  and  prindpsl  parts  of  the  Interfor,  in  order 
to  show  the  character  and  oAct,  which,  without  such 
drawings,  can  be  judged  of  only  pteoenual,  and  inade- 
quately even  by  thoee  who  perfiMitly  understand  the  others. 
Yet  however  satisfhotory  as  a  representation,  a  perspective 
view  of  an  interior  must  still  leave  much  to  eoujectuie,  as 
one  of  the  sides  or  ends  of  it  cannot  possibly  be  shown, 
while  of  the  others  two  will  be  more  or  less  foreshortened, 
so  that  if  there  be  deep  receding  parts  in  them,  they  can 
be  but  imperfectly  seen.— perhaps  may  be  quite  misunder- 
stood; or  can  be  w^  understood  only  by  the  aid  of  plan 
and  section.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  an  interior  would 
require  two  or  even  mora  perniective  drawings  in  order  to 
show  it  oompletely.  But  with  every  part  of  the  building 
thus  fully  made  out  and  described  in  drawings,  the  whole 
may  be  understood  as  well,  in  some  reqwcts  even  better, 
than  by  a  modd  of  it;  flu  besides  that  the  latter  can  do 
vary  towards  showing  the  interior— oertainly  not  its 
effiwt,  there  is  this  diewbaek  attending  it,  that  It  oraveys 
no  idea  of  situation  or  kcait^,  and  that,  instead  of  the  eye* 
baiug  eonflaed  oitfasr  as  to  duo  distance  QjrfaeiKht,.itj  * 
it  frvm  yoiats  frott  vUah  thti^fiMv' 
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be  wen  under  any  circmu&tanoM.  Neither  has  it  the 
•eoomp&niment  of  sky,  background,  foreground :  a  model 
exhibits  the  mere  building  alone — as  it  is,  certainly, 
yet  not  as  it  appears;  for  it  is  seldom  any  attempt  is 
made  to  gire  the  proper  local  colouring — at  least  to 
do  more  than  nutuy  hint  at  IL  means  of  prasneo- 
tive  Tiem,  on  the  eontcai^,  pxonded  thqr  he  snffi- 
eienUy  numerous  and  judiciouBly  chosen,  and  not  de- 
oqitiTely  embellished  with  effects  of  rare  occurrence,  we 
mav  obtain  a  most  accurate  idea  both  of  the  architecture 
and  of  all  its  local  accompaniments  and  accessories,  whether 
llTourable  or  the  cantrary.  Of  btrtTs-eve  views  of  build- 
ings [BirdVEye]  we  have  said  nothing,  hoth  because  they 
ue  now  seldom  made  use  of^  and  because  we  consider  them 
not  only  most  awkward,  disagreeable,  and  unnatural  repre- 
sentations in  themselves,  but  as  altogether  superfluous,  if  a 
building  is  properly  described  by  the  other  modes,  or  even 
by  a  block-plan  and  elevation  alone. 

DESMAHIS.  JOSEPH-FRANQOIS-EDOUARD  DE 
CORSEMBLEU,  was  bom  in  the  year  1722,  at  Sully-sur- 
Loire.  His  fother  designed  him  for  the  law,  but  he  devoted 
hhnself  to  poetry,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  Voltaire  and  admitted  into 
high  socie^.  He  distinguished  himaelf  by  a  number  of 
little  poems,  which  enjoyed  a  couMdecable  nputation  in 
thdr  day,  but  which,  as  most  of  them  an  raited  to  parti- 
cular persons  and  occasions,  and  moreover  are  flUed  with 
msrthological  allusiotts,  have  little  interest  at  |Hesnit  He 
Greek  mytboli^  was  put  to  a  peculiar  use  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  ana  those  of  our  own  Queen  Anne;  poems 
were  written  altogether  in  the  court  taste,  and  yet  perpetual 
references  were  made  to  pagan  gods.  Not  the  slightest 
attempt  was  made  to  write  in  the  true  s^Hrit  of  the  Greeks, 
as  SheUey  and  other  modern  poets,  who  have  chosen  my- 
thological subjects,  have  done  of  late.  Henee  a  variety  of 
litUe  works,  which'  acquired  a  great  reputation  during  the 
reign  of  a  certain  fashion,  have  &Ilen  into  obhvion  on  that 
ftsfaion  having  passed  away.  The  poems  of  Desmahis 
are  precisely  of  this  class.  He  wrote  some  comedies,  of 
whiflh  *L*Impertinent*  was  very  snocessflil  in  its  day;  but 
attwnpts  to  revive  it  have  proved  ineflbotnal,  and  La  Harpe 
has  censured  it  pretty  severely.  Desmahis  was  greatly 
Uamed  for  the  articles  '  Fat'  and  *  Femme  *  in  the  *  Ency- 
clopedic' Instead  of  writing  something  that  oontained 
information,  he  only  made  two  satirical  essays  in  the 
of  Rochefoucauld.   He  died  in  1761. 

DESMARAIS.  [Rkonikb.] 

DESMOND,  and  EARLS  OF,  DESMOND.  [GLaki 
and  CoKK.] 

DESPOTISM.  [MoNABcmr.] 

DESSALl'NES,  JACQUES,  a  nwro  ftam  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  was  impcwted  into  the  French  colony  of  St 
Domingo  as  a  slave.  Having  become  free  like  all  his  fellow 
slaves  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  4th  February,  1794,  he 
soon  figured  among  the  fbremost  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
blacks  against  the  white  colnusts.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  negro  chi^  Toussaint  rOuverture,  who  made  him  his 
first  Ueutenant  His  intrepidly,  his  extreme  activity  and 
quickness  of  movements,  disbi^piished  him  in  tbo  war 
aminst  the  French  troops,  and  partieulariy  against  generals 
iDgaud  and  Leelerc  in  1802.  After  Toussaint's  capture  by 
the  French,  Dessalines  rabmitted  for  awhile,  and  accepted 
an  amnesty,  but  he  was  soon  aftor  at  the  head  of  a  new  insur- 
rection  against  general  Kochambeau,  lioclerc's  successor,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  the  blacks  at  the  battle 
of  St  Marc,  which  decided  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by 
the  French  in  October,  1803.  Dessalines  encotu-a^^  a 
general  massacre  of  the  whites,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex.  In  1804  'he  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor 
■^f  Haiti,  under  the  name  of  Jacques  I.,  and  established  his 
court  in  imitation  of  that  which  Bonaparte  had  just  ftxmed 
m  France.  But  his  crusty  and  arbitrary  conduct  towards 
his  former  comrades  led  to  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  negro  duef  GhciMophe,  and  Pethion,  a 
mulatto.  They  rose  upni  Dessalmes  at  a  review,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1806,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot  Christophe  suc- 
ceeded him  as  emperor  of  Haiti,  by  the  name  of  ELenri  I. 

DESSAU,  ANHALT,  a  Saxon  duchy  in  the  north-west 
of  Gmnan^,  bounded,  where  its  limits  do  not  touch  the 
other  ducues  of  Anhalt,  Bemburg  and  Cothen,  by  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  It  is  composed  of  six  de- 
tachad  portiont  of  Umxarr,  situated  on  the  builDi  of  tlus 
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The  dychy  has  an  area  of  about  357  square  miles :  it  ex- 
tends from  ll°30'to  12"  35'£.bng.;  its  most  southeriy 
point  is  in  51"  39',  and  its  most  northerly  in  52^  7'  N.  lat 
With  the  exception  of  some  hig^  ground  m  the  bailiwick  of 
Sanderslehen,  it  presents  a  unimrm  and  beautiful  plain, 
the  surface  rising  slightly  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and 
Mulde.  The  character  of  the  soil  varies  considerably ;  thi: 
districts  adjoining  the  Fuhne  and  Wipper  are  hij^hty  rul- 
tivated,  and  fertile  in  grain,  vegetables,  &c.  *  the  vicinity  of 
iie  Elbe  and  Uulda  is  noted  m  its  ridi  meadows  aoA  pas- 
tures ;  but  the  sdl  of  Zerbst  is  poor  and  hungry,  ana  mam- 
parts  ttfDessannqper  an  sandy  heaOu.  In  geiMral  it  mar 
tw  said  that  the  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbean: 
octremely  fertile,  and  on  the  right  bank  sandy  and  unpro- 
ductive. A  fifth  part  of  the  sur&ee  of  Anhalt-Dessau  i> 
covered  by  woods  and  forests,  which  occupy  about  sewnTy- 
three  square  miles,  mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about 
Win-Utz,  Oranienbamn,  &&,  and  ftom  the  abanduoe  ct 
game  still  render  the  dudiy  as  fiuned  in  Germany  as  m 
former  times. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  traverse  Anhalt- 
Dessau  from  east  to  west,  and  divides  it  into  two  very  un- 
equal parts,  of  which  the  larger  lies  on  the  left  bank:  its 
hanks  are  defended  by  strong  dams,  called  *tbe  ElbewaU,' 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  inundations  which  at  times 
devastate  the  a^acent  lands.  The  Eloe  separates  Zertct 
ftom  the  Fmssian  dominions,  and  is  traversed  by  a  flying- 
bridge,  about  three  miles  north  of  Dessau.  AU  the 
streams  in  the  duehy  are  tributaries  of  this  river,  either 
directly  or  indirectly ;  .those  of  any  importance  which  flo« 
directly  into  it  are  the  Hulde,  a  navigable  stream,  «dl 
known  for  its  salmon,  which  comes  from  the  bailiwick  <d 
Alsleben,  receives  the  Wipper,  and  meets  the  Elbe  at 
Henscheinen  above  Dessau,  and  the  Rutfae,  which  emm 
the  duchy  from  Zerbst.  The  minor  streams,  indirertly 
tributary  to  the  Elbe,  are  the  Taube.  Wipper.  Fuhne  (the 
only  native  river  of  Anhalt-Dessau),  and  the  Zietheir 
Zittati,  which  flows  into  the  Fuhne:  the  three  first  uniting 
their  waters  wiUi  the  Saale,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe.  The 
duchy  is  fiill  of  'stillinge,'  narrow  tracts  of  suoccssivti 
pon^  or  pieces  of  water,  which  bear  evident  traces  oi 
having  been  parts  of  the  former  beds  of  riven ;  thev  par- 
tially skirt  the  course  both  of  the  Mulde  and  Elbe.  There 
are  a  number  of  lakes  also,  the  laigsat  of  which  is  the  F5tnitz. 
rituated  between  the  Hulde  ana  Slb^  and  close  to  their 
confluence ;  the  high  road  ftom  Dessau  to  Oranirabauni 
passes  aerosi  it  by  means  of  a  woodm  Inii^  resting  oa 
stone  piers.  Lake  Schoniti  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
connected  with  Lakes  Rehsen,R5ttingen,  and  Dobntx.  But 
the  most  picturesque  is  Lake  Wra-litz,  which  is  also  ctm- 
nected  witn  Lake  Rotthigen.  All  these  receive  thor  waten 
from  the  Elbe,  and  are  supposed  by  many  to  have  once  heez 
portions  of  an  old  bod  of  that  river. 

The  climate  of  Anhalt-Dessau  is  temperate  and  healthy. 
thoue;h  the  inhabitants  suffer  at  times  from  fevers  anJ 
other  diseases  occasioned  by  inundations. 

The  industry  of  the  people,  encouraged  by  the  paternal 
care  of  the  government  who  introduced  the  BngUah  systeca 
of  husbandry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  has 
brought  almost  every  available  tract  under  cnltivmtiotL  and 
placed  the  dnohy  in  a  situation  to  imdnoe  more  grain  thin 
Its  wants  requize:  and  the  same  remaA  q^lies  to  finrit  and 
vegetables.  It  news  all  the  ordinary  dueriptions  of  am. 
as  well  as  bops,liemp  and  flax,  pula^  succory,  madder,  to- 
bacco, rape  seed  (flvm  which  about  2S0  tons  of  oil  ate  an- 
nually obtained).  Buckwimt  is  nmi  in  ZerbfM»d  yidds 
Urge  crops  in  wet  seaani^ized  by  V^OOg  Ic 
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Thm  are  no  mines  in  Anhalb-Dessau,  nor  any  qtiarries, 
exnept  those  of  limestone  in  the  bailiwick  of  Sandmleben ; 
neither  has  any  advantage  yet  been  takeu  of  the  beds  of 
salt  near  Grobzig  and  Sanderaleben.  There  are  beds  of 
ooal  near  tlie  last-mentioned  place,  where  also  gypsum 
is  dug ;  and  at  Qualendorf  a  species  of  a^te  is  found 
which,  when  polished,  lias  the  appeaiance  of  diamonds.  The 
soil  near  Zerint  is  impr^nated  with  iron,  and  there  are 
chalybeate  spring  in  this  quarter.  H«n  and  there  potters* 
clay  and  porceUm  earth  are  obtuned. 

Game  is  so  important  a  product  of  the  duclvp  that  the 
seignsrial  revenues  draired  fltnn  bean  alone  h»e  at  tinwi 
amounted  to  6000  rix  dollars  (about  850^)  a  year.  In  16S8 
we  are  told  that  215  of  these  animals,  some  of  them  weigh- 
uig  from  4Jt  tcS^  cwL  each,  were  taken  in  one  day.  During 
the  twenty  years*  interv^  1810  to  1829,  19,859  red  dear 
and  boars,  including  'i359  of  the  latter,  wen  cauffht  or 
killed.  The  lakes  ajnd  rivers  afford  a  g;ood  supply  m  fish, 
among  which  the  salmon  of  the  Muldeis  highly  esteemed  ; 
of  this  fish  the  produce  for  the  seven  years,  1817 — 1823, 
was  3348.  Shaofish  and  sturgeons  of  large  size  are  caught, 
and  the  lamprey  is  at  times  plentiful  in  the  Mulde. 

The  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  23  years  b^ore  the  duohy 
ofZerbst  was  united  to  it  in  1770,  contained  31,909  inha- 
bitants :  in  1787  it  had  increased  to  36,093 ;  at  the  tame  of 
the  union,  in  1793,  it  was  estimated  «t  38.000,  «Gclnsin  of 
upwards  of  10,000  for  ZeiiM;  in  1818  the  united  teiritny 
had  s  population  of  53,608,  includii^  13,608  for  Zerbst,  at 
least  according  to  Oome's  returns.  If  he  be  correct,  the 
numbers  must  have  Mien  off  in  the  six  years  succeeding 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  52,947  at 
thetimeof  thecensusin  1818.  The  subsequent  returns  in 
1 830  state  the  number  of  bouses  in  the  whole  da<^y  to  be 
8293,  and  of  inhabitants  57,629,  of  whom  1 125  were  Roman 
Catholics  and  1614  Jews.  The  males  amounted  to  27,471, 
and  the  females  to  30,158.  In  the  towns  there  were  4310 
houses  and  31,492  inhabitants;  and  in  the  rural  districts 
3983  houses  and  26,137  inhabitants.  lindner  observes  that 
the  duchy  is  man  densely  peimled  than  th«  otbor  two  du- 
chies of  Anhalt,  Bemhu^  ana  Ciithen. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  ia  an  object  ^  mudi  attention  in  all 
parts,  particularly  on  the  private  domains  of  the  duke, 
which  are  very  extensive,  contain  between  4000  and  5000 
inhabitants,  are  let  in  large  farms,  and  raise  large  crops  (Hf 
clover.  The  duchy  abounds  in  fine  pasture  land.  The 
whole  stock  of  homed  beasts  in  1830  was  14,826,  and  most 
of  them  are  of  improved  breeds.  Greater  care  is  ifken  of 
the  flocks  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Oermany,  and  the 
whole  of  those  on  the  ducal  dominions  have  been  miproved 
by  crossing  them  with  Merinos.  Of  sheep  of  all  kinds  the 
numbers  m  1830  were  85,831.  Less  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  breed  of  hwses,  the  stock  of  which  in  1 830 
unounted  to  4743.   Swine  are  very  generally  reared. 

The  inhabitants  being  chiefly  engaged  in  afgriculture  and 
rearing  catlH  comparatively  little  attention  u  paid  to  ma- 
nufactures. Linen-yam  is  spim  by  the  female  peasantry'  in 
winter,  and  linens,  including  danmsk-doths,  are  woven  by 
small  manu&cturers  and  under  the  peasants'  roo&,  fbr  home 
consumption  ouly.  There  are  manu&ctures  of  woollen 
cloths  in  Raguhu  and  Jessniti^  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Dessau,  Zerbat^  and  other  towns,  whence  there  is  some  ex- 
portation. 

There  are  tobacco  manufactories  at  Dessau  and  Zerbst, 
and  in  the  latter  town  an  earthenware  manuftictory.and  wax 
bleaching  grounds,  as  well  as  a  large  manufoctory  of  gold 
and  silver  articles.  Anhalt-Dessau  has  oil  and  paper  mills, 
tile-houses,  limekilns,  potash  and  tar  works,  and  tanneries, 
and  manuftctures  leather,  turnery,  &c.  The  manufecturing 
part  of  the  population,  however,  did  not,  in  1 830,  exceed 
2796  masters  and  2060  assistants,  of  whom  upwards  of  one 
half  (2557)  were  settled  in  the  bailiwicks  of  Dessau  and 
Zerl>st. 

The  trade  of  Anhalt-Dessau  is  chiefly  internal.  Its  ex- 
ternal transactions  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
]  50,0002.  per  annum,  imports  and  exports  both  inclusive.  The 
exports  consist  principally  of  grain,  rapeseed-oil,  butter, 
cheese,  timber,  game,  dried  fruits,  wool  and  woollens,  fish, 
pork,  linen-yarn,  tobacco,  turnery,  and  gold  and  silver  wares. 
The  imports  consist  of  drugs  and  colonial  produce,  cottons, 
silks,  &c.   Deuau  and  Zerbst  are  the  chief  seats  of  trade. 

The  duke  is  uncontrolled  sovweign,  except  with  regard 
to  taxation,  which  ia  sulneot  to  revision  the  states-gene- 
ral of  the  three  An  lalt  duchies ;  and  the  affidn  of  the  eoun- 
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try  are  administered  under  his  Immediate  direction  by  ■ 
secret  cabinet  (geheime-kahinet),  and  the  revenue-board 
ireni-kammer),  the  latter  of  which  administers  the  ducal 
revenues  and  domains  ss  well  as  all  matters  of  police.  Tlw 
supreme  tribunals  of  justice  are  at  Oranienbaum,  Qualen- 
dorf and  Zerlnt,  in  which  last  town  is  a  h^h  court  of  ap- 
peal for  the  three  Anhalt  duchies  and  the  principalities  of 
ochwarzbur^Rudolstadt  and  Sondershausen.  The  reve- 
nues (including  about  19.000/.  arisii^  flvm  the  duke's  iso- 
lated dwnains  in  Eastern  Prussia.  Brandenbui^,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Frussyui  dominions,  of  which  the  whole  area 
IB  about  189  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  12,000X 
are  estimated  by  some  at  about  65,000^. ;  but  Crome  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are  much  underrated  at  that  amount.  The 
public  debt  is  said  to  be  about  92,OO0A  The  military,  on  a 
war-fboting,  consist  of  a  battalion  each  of  regulars  and  mili- 
tia ;  and  the  duke's  contingent  for  the  army  of  the  German 
Confederation  is  529  rank  and  file. 

The  national  religion  is  the  Lutheran;  the  non-coufbrmiats 
consist  of  about  1600  Jews  and  1100  Roman  Catholics.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  53,  divided  into  two  general  superin- 
tendencies  at  Dessau  and  Zerbst.  There  are  gymnasia  or 
high  schools  in  Dessau  and  Zerbst :  in  the  former  a  semi- 
nary for  educating  teaehers.  and  a  Jewish  school ;  and  the 
duchy  is  80  well  provided  with  elnnentai;^  and  other  sefaoola 
Chat  the  proportum  of  children  reoeiTing  mstniotion  exceeda 
one  in  every  nine  inhabitant.  (Lindner's  iTuf.  md  iHt- 
scrtpf.  t}f  Anhalt;  Cmm'a  Jn^tUt-Dettm ;  MBsael**  Mn- 
eipalitiea  and  ^•9uUUe»  qf  Oermanjf  ;  Von  Stein.  Hoindwl  • 
mann,  &c.) 

DESSAU,  tne  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  about  two  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  in  51**  48'  N.  laL.  and  12° 
18'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  116  fleet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  town  is  about  half  a  league  in  circumference . 
three  sides  of  it  are  enclosed  by  a  waD,  and  the  fburth,  to- 
wards the  east,  is  bounded  by  the  Mulde,  which  is  crosset'. 
bjr  a  handsome  bridge.  Deuau  has  six  gates,  and  is  d^ 
Tided  into  the  Altstadl^  Neustadt;  and  the  sand,  and  three 
suburbs :  it  contains  seven  public  uuarea.  and  thirQr  stieet^ 
which,  iHKtn  the  whole,  arewell  andregularlybuUt.  Dessau 
may  in  net  be  ranked  among  the  better  claas  of  German 
cities :  the  Cavalier  Street,  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
capital,  and  some  of  the  public  buildings  are  handsome 
especially  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  De&sau,  which  is  a 
noble  edifice,  and  contains  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
old  masters,  and  collections  of  works  of  art,  coins,  and  en- 
gravings, among  which  are  many  excellent  architectural 
designs ;  the  palace  or  ducal  chapel  contains  a  cfaef-d'ceuvre 
of  Lucas  Cranach,  'the  Last  Supper,' in  which  he  has  intro 
duced  portraits  of  Luther,  Helancthon,  and  other  contem 
porary  characters.  Among  the  other  buildii^  we  may 
mention  the  p^ce  of  the  duohess-dowager,  the  town-hall, 
fbur  churches,  of  which  two  are  of  the  Reformed  Lutheran 
ritual,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Roman  Catholic ;  one  sjma- 
gt^e,  two  hospitals,  apoor-house,  orphan  asylum,  infir- 
mary, the  Amelia  and  'Wilhelmina  foundation  ror  the  indi- 

fent  and  infirm ;  a  theatre  and  musical  academy,  the  fine 
ucal  riding-school,  and  the  public  cemetery,  which  is  laid 
out  with  great  taste,  and  embellished  with  an  el^:ant  en- 
trance in  the  Roman  style. 

Dessau  is  well  supplied  with  schools  of  public  mstruction. 
The  Franz  school,  for  the  education  of  Jews,  is  known 
throughout  Europe.  The  gymnasium,  or  high-school,  too. 
is  an  admirable  institution,  both  for  its  system  of  instruction 
and  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  pupils.  It  took  ils  rise 
from  the  PhUanthropm.  which  was  founded  by  Duke  Francis 
in  1774,  and  remodelled  in  1785.  It  is  divided  into  three 
departments :  an  upper  or  classical  school,  consisting  of  five 
classes,  which  in  18X9  had  79  puptK  md  in  1830,  116 ;  a 
citizens  (biirgor)  school  of  three  classes,  which  in  1819  had 
123  pupils,  in  1830,  160;  and  the  elementary-school,  which 
is  preparatory  to  the  two  others,  has  four  classes,  and  had 
217  pupils  in  1830.  A  small  library  and  collection  of  models 
is  attached  to  the  gymnasium,  which  is  besides  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seminary  for  school-masters.  Another  excel- 
lent institution  is  the  Louisa  school  of  industry  for  the 
spinning  of  flax  and  cotton,  the  profits  arising  from  which 
are  partly  divided  among  the  children,  and  partly  deposited 
in  a  savings'-bank;  there  is  likewise  a  society  for  appren- 
ticing young  men  to  trades.  The  total  numbw  of  chudren 
recaving  iiisuuction  in  die  various  public  sohools  iuDessan 
is  estimated  at  1750.  of  whoifi  1080  are  bffm  i 
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TlM  popubttkm  of  Deuau  in  1818  amounted  to  91S6,  cf 
whom  807  wew  Jews;  in  1830,  including  the  Buburb»,  it 
Aonteined  lOOS  houses  and  10,611  inhabitants,  of  vhom  763 
we  Jem;  and  in  1836  the  population  vas  estimated  at 
tO,900.  They  have  but  few  manufactures,  principUly  of 
•loth,  stockings,  hats,  tobacco,  vitriol,  silvei^laco,  and 
beer :  the  retaU  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  bands 
(tf  the  Jews.  It  hoverer  carries  on  a  conBiderahle  trade 
ki  grain.  Sea,  and  has  a  salmon  fishery  on  the  M ulde. 
Dessau  has  three  annual  fldrs.  It  is  tJte  birtb-plaee  of  the 
philosopher  Moaea  Mendebohn.  who  diod  in  1 788:  In  the 
•nvirons  are  the  dneal  villas  of  Loai^am«  Geo^un,  and 
Yog^nerd.  with  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English  taste ;  the 
IhSibevg  Is  the  burying-plaoe  of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt 
Dessau,  which  is  excavated  in  an  artificial  mount,  planted 
with  shrubs,  and  surmounted  by  a  hmlding  with  a  lantern 
«Dd  cupola ;  and  the  8ti^tAe»  on  the  Blb^  witii  the 
monument  to  memory  of  .the  dnke  of  DMMn,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Torgau. 

It  seems  probablenhat  Dessau,  like  many  of  the  neigh- 
bonring  towns,  was  built  by  the  Dutch  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  twMfth  century.  und«  Albreoht  the  Bear ;  and  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  existing  records  until  1313, 
it  is,  with  some  probability,  conjectured  that  the  church  of 
8c  IdDuy  is  of  earlier  date,  the  homtal  having  been  eteeted 
mm  time  prevloua  to  13C8.  Th*  lehool,  irtiieh  is  Ae 
Qldest  in  Anhalt,  waa  feanded  In  1819.  rAinui.T.] 

DESrOUGHSS,  PHILIPPE  NSIUCAULT,  was  botn 
«t  "tonrii  in  1880.  Ho  much  diapleasBd  his  relations  by 
turning  actor,  irtien  they  had  designed  him  fer  the  law. 
He  wandered  fhnn  town  to  town  as  direotttf  of  a  company 
of  comedians,  among  whotm  he  was  distin^ished  by  his 
ttriet  mwali^  and  his  great  regard  for  religion.  His 
first  dramatic  piece,  'LeCurieux  Impertinent,*  (founded  on 
the  episode  of  the  same  name  in  Don  Quixote)  was  acted 
in  1710,  and  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.  Three 
pieces  which  followed  seem  to  have  had  more  success  than 
they  merited.  In  1717  Destouehea  accompanied  Cardinal 
Dubois  to  England,  where  be  married  an  BngUsh  Oatholic 
lady,  with  whom  on  his  return  to  Franee  be  vatired  to  an 
estate  in  the  country,  whera  he  passed  nearly  all  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1 728  he  Iras  ehosen  a  member  oT 
the  Academie.  About  this  time  commenced  his  great  re- 
putation as  a  dramatist,  for  though  his  former  pieces  had 
been  succeasfhl,  tiiey  rose  littie  above  mediocity.  His  'Phi- 
losophe  Mari£'  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the  comic 
writers  of  France,  and  the  envious  critiques  which  were 
written  against  it  only  showed  how  highly  it  was  valued. 
*  Lb  Glorieux,'  which  ibllowed,  was  by  some  critics  con- 
sidered even  superior  to  'Le  Philosophe  Mari6,*  and  La 
Harpe  seems  to  he  of  this  opinion ;  however  the  latter  is 
generally  considered  the  most  perfect  He  continued  to 
write  for  the  stage  till  his  sixtieth  year,  tfaonfi;h  the  pieces 
he  produced  were  not  equal  to  the  two  alreai^  mentioned ; 
one  of  the  most  favorite  was  *  La  Fausse  Agn£s»'  a  fercical 
eomedy  resemUing  Murphy^  *  CStiMtt.'  From  that  time 
he  devoted  hinuSf  to  theology,  and  Wrote  sevenl  essays 
gainst  infidelity.  He  died  in  1754. 

The  *  Philosophe  Harift,'  on  Whidi.  as  we  have  seen,  the 
feme  of  Destouclies  chiray  rests,  it  a  model  in  its  way. 
Although  the  subject  and  style  i^  the  whole  are  generally 
serious,  (here  are  situations  and  scenes  which  can  scarcely 
be  excelled  for  humour.  The  moral  tendency  of  the  piece 
is  such  as  must  give  pleasure  to  a  well-constituted  mind. 
Thero  are  no  hacnnied  sentiments  or  mawkish  expressions, 
but  the  best  of  feelings  are  pourtrayed,  and  exhibited  in  so 
attractive  a  form,  that  even  the  bad  characters  of  the  piece 
are  overcome  by  them,  and  the  spectator  feels  that  their 
conversion  is  perfectly  natural.  The  very  weaknesses 
vhich  the  author  has  implanted  in  his  virtuous  character! 
riiow  that  he  knew  human  nature  to  be  more  interesting 
than  a  picture  of  feultless  abstractions. 

DESVAUXIA'CE*.  an  obscure  and  little  known  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  consisting  of  a  few  New  Holland 
sedgo-like  herbs,  of  no  known  utility.  Hiey  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  Restiacoo)  and  Cyporacece,  and  are  principally 
characterized  among  olher  glumose  cndogcns  by  having 
•everal  car^ich  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  flower.  The 
most  recent  character  is  the  following,  given  by  Endlichcr, 
in  his '  Genera  Plantarura.' 

Dwarf  Australiau  herbs  with  the  appearance  of  a  pigi 
Cyperas  or  Scirpus ;  tlio  roots  fibrous  or  foseiculat 
Cauu  Aliform»  undivided,  leafless.    Leaves  radical,  be- 


tween thread-shsMd  and  bristly,  sheatAii^  tt  ttie  base. 
Spikelets  hermaphrodite  in  two  mnks,  oDe4lowCT«d.  or 
terminal  and  soUtary  with  one  or  many  fioreta.  Glume 
single,  anterior,  or  two  nearly  opposite  each  other,  coarse 
we  none,  or  delicate,  single  or  double,  jHuallel  with  tli« 
glumes.  Stamen  single,  anterior.  Filament  filiform, 
simple.  Anthers  turned  inwards,  one-celled,  attached  by 
tile  baok  above  the  base.  Ovaiy  either  sii^e  and  senle 
(we  would  exclude  this  oharaoter)  or  several  attadied  to  a 
common  axis  at  diffeiont  hogfatB,  imbricated  downward*, 
one-eelled.  Ovtde  solitvy,  snmended  from  the  apex  ot  th« 
onry,  orthotropoas,  with  the  ihrameB  regarding  Hat  haat 
of  the  ovary.  8ty\m  filiform,  simple,  united  to  each  other 
at  the  base.  Stigmas  simply  or  irith  a  taathetf  beard. 
Utricles  membranous,  defancmg  lengthwise  at  the  side. 
Seed  orthotropous,  pendulous;  skill  leathery  and  rather 
hard.  Albumen  fleshy  and  abundant.  BmlnyoantitropouN 
lianticttlar,  applied  to  the  albumen  at  the  extremity  of  th<; 
seed  opposite  the  umbilicus;  the  radicular  catremity  pa- 
pulose, and  r^ardiag  the  hue  of  tlie  froit  iOemra  Pltm- 
tartm,  p.  119.) 

DETACHMENT,  in  military  afikizs,  is  a  certain  number 
of  battalions  of  infentry  and  aquadrons  of  cavalry  which  are 
sheeted  from  an  anny  fiw  the  panose  of  htiag  Muptoycd 
<m  some  particttlar  dutar. 

The  danger  of  being  Mttm  is  detail  mdon  generaUr 
speaking,  unproper  to  have  eonsidnabto  dmnons  of  an 
army  for  separated  from  the  main  body,  but  in  warbn 
many  circumstances  oceur  which  rendo^  snch  s  measure 
adviseable ;  as,  for  eumple,  the  necessih-  of  keeping  pos- 
session of  eeriain  important  positions  while  the  rest  of  tlw 
army  is  otherwise  employed;  of  masking  a  fortress,  nt 
keeping  a  body  of  troops  in  cheek,  during  the  temporar) 
advance  of  the  army  inte  the  enemy's  conntrr ;  or  of  pro- 
tecting the  magarittes  and 'ensuring  tiie  safe^  of  convuvt 
with  provisions  or  stores.  In  these  cases  however,  gr^ 
precantioiu  should  be  takeii  that  the  detachment  may  nui 
be  cut  off ;  it  should  therefore  be  protected  by  some  foitiflL-d 
place,  or  its  distance  from  the  main  body  anould  not  be  h> 
great  as  to  prevent  it  from  r^oining  the  lattw  before  it  can 
MMttaDkedhyasiipeziorfiifce:  good  roada  ahonld  of  coune 
eadst,  <a  be  fortned,  by  wUeh  it  may  retiA  if  onnpeOed. 

Detachments,  when  judiciously  disposed  on  a  field  i<t 
battle,  may  contribnto  much  to  a  victoir  by  tnming  ;u. 
enemy's  mink  while  a  powerfbl  attack  is  heing  made  ii: 
thmt;  but  the  greatest fi}reti|)it  and  a  perfect \novledju 
of  the  ^nnd  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  operatioru  uf 
the  main  body  and  the  detachment  may  take  place  at  ibi- 

S roper  times.  The  king  of  Pnusta  (Frederick  u.)  seeim  to 
ave  been  averse  fhnn  making  detachments  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  and,  in  his  Instructions  to  his  Generals,  fa*, 
observes,  that  they  genendy  arrive  too  late  or  too  eariy  it 
the  appointed  place,  on  wtdch  acootmt  they  fnistraie  iLe 
object  which  was  intended  1^  Awn.  He  quotes  as  v\- 
amples,  the  defeat  of  Chailes  at  Pultawa,  in  cvd- 
lequence  of  the  detacht&cait  which  he  smt  out  on  the 
preceding  evening  having  lo8t  Ha  way;  and  the  fefluie  uf 
Prince  Eugene  to  surprise  Cremona  from  aome  shcb  cause. 
The  objection  however  does  not  apply  when  the  army  i^ 
able  to  make  detachments  without  weakening  itself  'luv 
much,  and  when  the  divisions  are  not  separated  by  U-al 
obstacles  which  might  prevent  them  from  succouring  earh 
other  if  required.  At  the  battle  of  Tittoria,  in  1813.  tlw 
troops  under  General  Graham  may  be  considered  as  forming 
adetachment  from  the  principal  part  of  the  army  oommandtr-i 
by  Lord  Wellington  and  Sir  Rowland  Hfll ;  and,  as  the 
communications  between  the  divisions  were  very  difficj': 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  so  tiiat  tiie  commander, 
were  obUged  to  act  independently  of  each  other,  the  or- 
cumstances  must  have  been  very  uidTavourable  for  a  umn 
action ;  yet  the  event  justified  the  measurea  token,  aii 
the  victory  there  gained  completed  ib»  delireranct!  if 
l^nm. 

When  an  officer  is  detached  with  a  few  troops  to  n 
an  enemy,  he  should  endeavour  to  get  well  acquainted  u .  i .  . 
the  ^und,  in  order  ihxt  he  may  be  enabled  to  change 
position  according  to  circumstances,  and  he  should  IkCT-.i 
□is  division  concealed  as  much  as  possible.    He  mav 
oflcnsively  if  a  fkvourable  opportuni^  should  preseoi  ii»cit. 
but.  in  general,  bis  object  is  to  gain  information  and  ki^p 
the  enemy  on  the  alert  rather  than  to  fight.   Hen  of  tnu>- 
ligcnce  should  be  appointed  to  such  commands,  which  »x% 
fimnently  attended  with  considerable  difficultrand  dansvt 
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but,  on  fhat  aonmnt,  the  ofEoer  has  th»  greater  dtanoe  of 
dUUngviihing  hiKUwlf. 

Small  detachments  are  sent  out  in  presence  of  the  army 
to  perform  outpost  doty,  to  throw  up  field-redoubts,  repair 
briages,  roads,  &e.,  or  to  protect  the  llalnka  on  a  march. 

DETERMINATE,  a  vord  applied  in  mathematics  to 
those  problems  which  have  one  answer  only,  or  at  least  a 
certain  ,and  finite  number  of  answers.  Thus  the  problem, 
'  given  the  base  of  a  triangle,  and  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
sides,  to  construct  the  triangle  so  that  its  vertex  ma;  be  on 
a  given  straight  line,*  is  determinate:  for  the  number  of 
Ways  of  solving  it  cannot  exceed  tvo.  But  if  we  omit  the 
condition  that  the  vertex  is  to  be  upon  a  givep  straight 
line^  and  merely  require  that  a  trian^e  shall  be  constructed 
having  a  given  base,  and  two  other  lutes  of  a  given  amouitt 
of  length,  the  problem  beeomes  bidetenpinate,  that  is,  has 
an  infbite  number  of  acdutions.  The  peeuUarities  of  this 
subject,  namely  determinate  analy^  are  not  striking:  it  is 
to  uie  word  indxtbruinatb  that  we  must  look  ibr  the 
most  charaeteristic  points  of  distinction. 

DETINUE  is  the  form  of  action  prescribed  by  the  Eng- 
lish law  for  the  recovery  of  goods  and  chattel^  which  bare 
lawfully  come  into  the  possession  of  a  defendant  either  by 
delivery  or  finding.  It  does  not  He  for  real  jvoperty,  but 
for  mere  personal  chattels,  except  only  deeds  and  charters. 
[Chattels.]  In  this  action  the  plalntifiF  recovras  either 
the  thing  detained,  or  if  the  thing  cannot  be  had,  the 
value  of  it,  with  damages  for  the  detention.  In  order  to 
enforce  the  redelivery,  the  court  will  frequently  give  very 
la^  damages,  with  liberty  to  redpee  tnem  to  a  smafl 
amount  on  payment  of  costs  and  return  ot  the  thing  itselt 
This  is  the  only  remedy  at  law  for  the  recovery  or  a  per- 
sonal chattel  in  specie,  unless  in  those  eases  where  they  can 
be  recovered  by  replevin.  Hie  action  of  detinue  is  similar 
to  the  actio  depositi  of  the  (nvil  law,  and  is  identically  ^e 
same  in  its  properties,  process,  cireumstances,  and  forms  af 
the  action  of  debt,  with  this  ^fference,  that  one  is  for  the 
recovery  of  a  chattel,  the  other  of  mon^.  In  order  to 
ground  an  action  of  detinue,  which  is  only  for  the  detaining, 
these  points  are  necessary :  Llliat  the  defendant  came  law- 
fully into  the  possession  of  the  goods.  2.  That  the  plaintiff 
have  a  property.  3.  "Hiat  the  goods  themselves  be  of  some 
value.  4.  That  they  be  ascertained  in  point  of  identity. 
As  in  this  action  the  defendant  might  ionnerfy  wage  ms 
law  V^SBt\  it  has  of  late  given  plaoe  to  die  aetion  of  tro- 
ver [TrotbrL  but  the  man  of  law  having  been  abolished 
by  3  and  4  W.  IV..  c.  42,  it  v  probaUe  that  the  action  of 
detinue  will  again  come  into  use.  (F.  N.  B. ;  FltAerbert, 
Natura  Breviim.) 

DETMOLD.  JJ4PPB.1 

DETONATION  is  a  <memieal  term  employed  to  express 
combination  or  decomposition  which  occurs  vith  noise  and 
fluently  wl^  combustion.  It  may  take  place  between 
bodies  in  ve^  different  states,  as  between  gaseous  bodies,  a 
gaa  and  a  solid,  &c.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  power- 
ful cases  of  detonation  is  that  which  happens  when  two  vo- 
lumes of  hydrwen  gas  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  gas  are 
mixed,  and  Area  either  by  the  taper,  electiicfty,  the  action  of 
Hxingy  platinum  or  sudden  compression ;  in  this  case  the 
detonation  is  load,  and  the  resnlt  of  the  dumieal  action  is 
water  formed  1^  the  union,  in  the  proportiims  stated,  of  the 
gases  above  ifentioned. 

The  sun*s  nyi  ftdling  suddenly  on  a  mixture  of  hydn^^en 
and  chlorine  gases  cause  them  to  detonate  and  combme 
with  die  formation  of  hydroehlorfe  acid.  A  detonati^  tube 
for  the  union  of  gases  is  termed  a  eudiometer.  (TfuDio- 
Hsna.] 

Detonation  also  occurs  when  phosphorus,  with  chlorate 
of  potash  or  with  nitrate  oflead,  &c.,  is  struck.  And  there 
are  certain  combinations  of  metallic  oxides  which  detonate 
or  fulminate,  by  slight  friction,  by  heat,  electricity,  or  sul- 
phuric acid ;  such  are  the  ammoniuret  of  silver  and  gold,  fal- 
minate  of  silver  and  of  mercury.  The  chloride  of  azote  and 
tho  iodide  of  the  same  element  are  very  powerfbl  detonating 
bodies.  In  some  cases,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  result  of 
det-jnation  is  combination,  as  when  o^^gen  and  hydrc^en 
unite  to  form  water,  chlorine  and  hyc^en  to  form  hy£ro- 
objoric  acid,  &c.  In  other  cases  decomposition  occurs  and 
is  the  result  of  detonation.  Thus  ammoniuret  of  gold  is 
separated  into  metallic  gold,  awl  the  ammonia  is  decom- 
posed ;  iodide  of  azote  separates  into  its  elements,  the  io- 
dine appearing  as  apurple  vapour,  and  the  uote  usinning 
tbeflWQPysibnD 


DBnUTUS  and  DEBRIS,  two  words  now  uiiiT«irsall> 
received  into  the  language,  the  former  of  I.aUn,  the  latter 
of  French  origin.  They  are  very  frequently  employ^ed  in 
works  of  geology  and  physioal  geography,  when  treating  of 
the  formation  of  alluvial  deposits.  By  debris,  in  geological 
language,  is  meant  generally  the  fragments  of  rocks, 
boulders,  grevel,  sand,  trunks  of  trees,  carcasses  of  animals. 
&c.,  detached  from  the  summits  and  sides  of  mountains  by 
the  elfect  of  the  elements,  or  resulting  from  sudden  con 
vulsions  at  the  surfoce  of  the  earth.  By  detritus  we  un 
derstand  the  same  debris  finely  comminuted  or  pulverized 
by  attrition.  Debris  in  general  comprises  d^tus;  but 
detritus  exdudes  the  idea  of  the  lai^  debris. 

Modem  debris  seldom  extend  b^ond  the  foot  ot  the 
mountains  wbenee  they  are  derived,  the  fJiannels  ot  tor- 
rents, and  the  higher  parts  of  the  beds  of  rivers;  detritu 
alone,  exoept  In  the  ease  of  such  dungs  as  floa^  being 
carried  down  to  the  mouths  of  la^  streams.  The  boulders 
which  lie  strewn  over  such  great  extents  of  land,  and  which 
are  found  at  great  depths  below  the  surfoee  si^  together 
with  fossil  trees,  bones  of  animals,  ftc,  are  the  debns  of  a 
former  age,  no  cause  now  in  action  being  apparently  capable 
of  bringing  them  to  such  distances  from  tl^  original  sites. 

DETHOIT,  a  fortified  town  and  capital  of  the  Michigan 
territory  or  State  (for  we  believe  Miemgan  has,  in  the  pre- 
sent session  of  congress,  1836-7,  been  admitted  into  the 
Union)  in  the  United  States  of  America,  is  situated  in 
Wayne  coun^,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  X^etroit,  one  mile 
from  Lake  Sbint  Clair.  Tho  town  was  fimnded  by  the 
French  about  the  year  1670;  it  ma  taken  in  ISiabythe 
English  under  General  Bradt,  and  rseorcxedZin  the 
loiraw  year  .by  the  Americans  'under  Omeru  Harrison. 
Th»  is  a  r^^rly  constructed  work,  with  parapets  and 
bastions,  and  surrounded  by  palisades,  a  deep  ditch,  and 
glacis. 

Detroit  is  a  thriviis  place,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade 
with  Ohio  and  New  York.  Several  lines  of  milroad  have 
been  projected,  which,  when  completed,  must  add  import- 
antly to  the  trading  foeilities  of  the  town.  One  of  tnese 
lines,  to  connect  Detrmt  with  the  east  side  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saint  Joseph,  was  begun 
in  uie  spring  of  1 836 ;  when  completed  it  will  be  nearly  200 
miles  long,  and  will  accomplish  a  direct  line  of  oommuui- 
cation  belEween  Lake  Uiohinn  and  New  York,  through 
Lake  Bzia.  There  vare^  boimgii^  to  the  town  in  1S34, 
IS  steam-boats  and  69  odier  vessels  of  the  aggrente  bur- 
then of  4913  tons.  The  populatbu  of  Detroit  in  1821  was 
1422;  it  had  increased  to  8322  in  1831,  since  which  time 
the  number  has  been  greatly  augmented.  There  are  two 
incorporated  banks  established  in  the  town,  with  capitals 
amounting  to  1,550,000  dollars.  Detroit  is  526  miles  north- 
west from  Wa^ington. 

DETTINGEN,  a  market-town  in  the  circle  of  Aschaf- 
ftnbui^  and  province  of  the  Lower  Main,  in  Bavaria :  it  lies 
on  the  right  oank  of  the  Main,  has  80  houses  and  about 
600  inhabitants.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  signal  victory  ob- 
tained, on  the  26th  June,  1743,  by  the  allied  forcesof  Eng- 
land and  Austria  over  the  French  army  under  the  Marshal 
Duke  de  NoalUes.  ll!ie  allies  were  oommandod  bythe  earl 
of  Stair,  and  uiimated  by  the  preaenoe  of  Oeoige  U.,  king 
of  England. 

DBUGA'LION,  a  prominent  personage  ia  the  mythieal 
traditions  fhim  which  Oreek  history  sprung  up.  He  is  re- 
presented as  the  son  of  Prometheus  and  Qymene  (Sehol. 
Find.,  Oiymp.  ix.  72X  or  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora 
(Strabo,  ix.  p.  443,  and  others),  and  is  soinetimes  called  the 
fether  (Thucyd.  i.  3),  and  sometimes  the  brother  of  Mellen 
(Schol.  Apollon.  iii  1086),  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Greek 
nation.  Tne  seat  of  his  authori^  was  Thessaly,  from  which^ 
according  to  general  tradition,  he  ^ras  driven  to  Pamassui 
by  a  neat  deluge  (ApoUodorus,  1.  7,  2),  which,  however, 
according  to  Aristotle  (Meteorol.  L  14),  occurred  between 
Dodona  and  the  Acheloos.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  scene  of  Deucalion's  deln^  the  old  traditions  represept 
itmerdvasalocalone;  and  it  was  not  till  the  timo  of 
lemy  Fniladdphus,  when  the  Hebrew  scriptures  became 
known  to  the  Greeks,  that  some  features  borrowed  firom  the 
universal  deluge  of  Noah  were  incorporated  into  the  story 
of  the  Thessalian  flood.  (See  Clinton's  Fhsti,  vol.  i.,  p.  43, 
note.)  The  legmd  which  tells  how  he  repeoptes  the 
wasted  district  by  throwing  atones  behind  him  on  Mount 
I^massus,  in  omdience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle  ot 
I1»mi%  la  well  known  to  tlfjg,^^e(^^^J^.  t 
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37fi,  foil.)  The  date  aflsiffnecl  to  Deacalion  by  the  Parian 
Marble  is  1548  B.C.,  and  by  Busebiua  1541  b.c.  ;  but  the 
stories  connected  with  hia  history  are  so  manifestly  fabu- 
lous, that  doubts  as  to  bis  actual  existence  are  unavoidably 
entertained,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he 
was  a  mere  personification.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there 
are  no  etymological  grounds  for  thinking  so,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case  more  or  less  with  the  early  lungs  of  Attica 
iPhiiolog.  Mua.  ii.,  p.  345,  &1I.),  fiir  the  nazne  Deucalion 
seems  to  signiiy  nothing  tnope  thui  *  the  illuatiious'  {Hesych. 
sub  T.  levKtc),  and  is  a  possible  name  for  a  real  person  j  it 
was  also  Ix^ne  by  a  eon  of  Minos  IL   (ApoUod.  iii.  i.  2.) 

DEULE.  CANAL  DE.  is  chiefly  in  the  detriment  of 
Nord  in  France.  It  commences  in  the  river  Scarpe  and 
runs  north-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Bass^ ;  a  small 
canal  from  that  place  joins  it.  It  then  turns  to  the  north* 
east,  passes  throi^h  Lille,  and  turning  again  to  the  north- 
west joins  the  Lys  at  Denslemont  near  Wometon.  Its 
course  is  partly  in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  40  miles.  The  part  from  the  Scarpe  to 
Lille  is  called  Haute  (or  Upper)  Deule,  and  was  finished  in 
1690 :  firon  Lille  to  tlia  Lys  it  is  called  Bum  (or  Lower) 
Deule. 

DBUTBRO'NOHY,  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Hebrew  title  Qn^m  HTIt 
akh  had«barim,  *  These  (are)  the  words,'  consists  as  usual 
of  the  commencing  phrase,  a  mode  of  appellation  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  technically  quoting  a  l^al  instrument 
Among  the  Rabbins  it  is  also  called  tuekhuth,  *  the 

book  of  reproo&i'  or '  denunciations,'  of  which  there  are  many, 
as  in  chs.  iv.  ix.  xxviiL  xxx.  xxxii ;  and  Mishneh  torak,  the 
repetition  of  the  law,  a  restatement  being  made  in  this 
book  of  the  Mosaic  laws  contained  in  the  prefiedins  books 
of  iha  Pentateuch.  The  Greek  title  iu.mpov6^v,  ehutero- 
n6mion,  given  in  the  Septuagint  translation,  is  ecjuivalent 
to  Mishneh  torah,  being  composed  of  two  words  signi^^ing 

*  second'  and  *  law.'  By  the  Jews  this  hook  is  divioed  into 
tan  paiasehioth,  or  chapters.  In  the  translations  the  number 
of  ona^tezt  is  thirty-four.  The  events  directly  related  by 
the  wnter  are  comprised  in  a  period  of  five  lunar  weeks, 
from  the  cotnmencement  of  the  eleventh  month  to  the 
seventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
Wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt  The  book  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  written  a.h.  2553,  or  1451  B.C.,  by  Moses,  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  when  at  the  age  of  120,  and  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  (i.  6 ;  Numbers  xxxiiL50,  xxxv.  1 ),  near  the  fiurd 
of  the  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  afterwords  crossed  over 
into  Canaan:  not  'over  against  the  Red  Sea*  (i.  1),  as 
in  the  authorized  version,  iraere  the  word  Suph,  the 
name  of  a  eitr  or  nation,  is  wrongly  translated  the  Red  Sea, 
but  as  Dr.  Geddes  reads,  'in  die  wilderness  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  plain,  over  against  Suph,'  only 

*  deven  days  journey  from  Mount  Horeb,'  the  Imtelites 
on  their  way  from  thence  to  the  Jordan  having  wan- 
dered about  nearljr  forty  years.  The  opinion  which  attri- 
butes the  authorship  of  this  book  to  Moses  is  attended  with 
diflSculties  which  have  induced  Eichhom  and  oiber  learned 
(xunmentators  to  assign  a  much  later  date  to  it  than  the 
age  of  Moses.  The  concluding  chapter,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  and  of  his  having  been 
buried  by  Grod,  is  believed  by  most  but  not  by  all  of  the 
commentators  to  have  been  not  written  by  Moses,  for  some 
consider  this  account  as  a  prophetic  one,  related  in  the  past 
tense,  a  practice  not  unusual  among  the  Jewish  prophets. 
This  last  chapter  is  supposed  by  others  to  have  been  joinUy 
or  rather  successivdy  suppliw  by  Joshua,  Etemnd,  ana 
Esdras.  Dr.  Adam  Cbrke  adopts  the  opinion  tlut  it  is 
properly  the  first  chapter  of  the  fbllowing  book  of  Joshua. 
(Qarke's  Btbht  Alexander's  H«b.  and  Eng.  I^aieuch), 
This  opinion  seems  probable,  as  the  Pentateuch  in  some 
synagogue  copies  is  written  as  one  continuous  whole. 
However  the 'assertion  in  verse  10.  that  *  there  arose  not  a 
prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,'  indicates  a  longer 
suluequent  period  than  that  from  the  death  of  Moses  to 
the  death  of  Joshua ;  and  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  contains  an  account  of  the  death  and 
Inirial  of  Joshua  (xxiv.  xxix.  xxx).  The  first  book  of 
Samuel  also  gives  an  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Samuel  (xxr.  1).  Calmet  suggests  that  the  parts  of  the 
book  of  DeuteRmmiT  whieh  ve  not  attributable  to  Mbsei 
may  hove  been  wriUen  bv  Aaron;  but  nnfbrtunatdly  for 
this  suggestioB  tlio  book  itself  contains  so  oocount  of  the 


death  and  burial  of  Aaron,  as  having  occurred  loaag  lefefs 
the  earUest  time  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written.  (Deut.  x.  6.)  Some  writers  davo  assumed  \hmt  the 
whole  book  was  written  considerably  after  the  age  of  Moses, 
probably  after  the  return  from  the  c^tivity  of  Babylon, 
when  the  sacred  canon  was  re-collected  and  arron^ed.^  and 
they  maintain  that  the  entire  plan  of  the  book  indicates 
it  to  be  the  work,  not  of  Moses,  but  of  snothw  writer,  who 
relates  the  proeeedinn  <it  Ifoset  historically  in  the  third 
person,  and  occosionaUy  introduces  him  as  speaking  at 
length  in  the  &ni  person.  This  dramatic  style  of  the 
antient  Jewish  historians  commences  at  the  sixth  vnse  <rf 
the  first  chapter  whence  Moses  speaks  in  the  first  person  to 
ver8D41'of  chap.  iv.  The  remaining  dine  verses  of  this  cfaap> 
ter,and  the  beginning  of  verse  1  of  chap,  v.,  are  by  the  writer. 
Moses  is  thenoe  represented  ss  spealung  until  chap,  xzvii; 
in  the  Ut  9th,  ahd  llth  verses  of  which  the  writer  speaks. 
Thenoe,  to  the  end  of  chap,  xxviii.,  the  words  of  Moses  are 
continued.  In  verses  1  and  2  of  chap.  xxix.  the  writer 
speaks,  and  again  in  chap,  xxxi.,  vases  1,  7,9, 10,  14,  16,  2% 
23,  24,  25,  and30;  in  uap.  ZJtxiL,  verses  44,  43,  and  48;  in 
chop,  xxxiii,  1 ;  and  finally  throughout  the  xzxiTth  and 
concluding  ohs^itw.  In  the  translation  of  the  BiUe  by 
Dr.  Geddei«  aJl  the  puts  oonsisting  of  the  words  of  Hoses 
are  distinguished  by  inrarted  commas  ftom  the  words  ul 
the  writer  by  whom  they  are  introduced.  Besides  on  his 
torical  repetition  from  the  precedii^  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  the  events  which  passed  throu^iout  the  forty 
years  from  the  departure  from  Egypt  the  book  ocmtains  a 
complete  recuitulation  of  the  moral,  ceremonial,  and 
judicial  law,  exhibited  in  the  preceding  books  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  with  alteratitms,  and  some  ad- 
ditions; as,  tot  instance^  that  of  the  law  (xxL  IS)  which 
requires  the  parents  of  a  stubborn  son  to  lead  him  forth  to 
be  stoned  to  omlUi  by  bis  fellow  citizens.  In  repeating  the 
4th  article  of  the  ^cal<%ue  (v.  12, 15),  a  difference  from 
Exodus  (XX.  8, 11)  in  the  reason  assignad  for  the  sancti- 
fieation  of  the  Sabbath  has  occasioned  emaiderabW  con- 
troversy on  the  sul^ect.  It  is  said  in  Exodna* '  the  Lixd 
rested  on  the  seventh  day,  wAer^^wv  he  bleaaed  and  hal- 
lowed the  SablMth  day.'  In  Dieuteronomy  it  is  said, '  the 
Lord  brought  iho  Israelites  out  of  E^ypt  thereon  he 
commanded  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day.'  The  thirteca 
first  verses  of  chap,  xxviii.  proclaim  the  blessings  promised 
to  the  observers  of  the  law,  and  the  fifty-fire  'following 
verses  recite  the  curses  on  the  disobedient  The  twelve 
last  verses  of  the  xxviith  chap,  contain  the  twelve  curses 
which  serve  to  compose  the  Commination  of  the  English 
Lituj%y.  The  passages  in  chap,  xviii.  15,  18,  19,  are 
considered  as  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Acts  iiL  22,  23 ;  and  viL  37.  Chap.  xxxiL  consisu 
of  the  last  song  of  Moses,  the  poetry  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  very  coinpetent  judge,  Bishop  Lowth.  is  sin- 
gularly magnifioent  Dr.  Adam  Qorlu  remarks,  tlwt  *sm 
fov  puts  of  the  Old  Testsment  Scriptures  con  be  read  with 

S eater  profit  by  the  genuine  Christian  than  the  book  of 
suteronomy,*  whkh  is  to  be  considered  as  oonelotiTe  widi 
St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrem.  Some  important 
amendments  are  proposed  by  Dr.  Kennicott  in  his  '  State 
of  the  Hebrew  lext'  specially  in  chap.  xxxiiL  1-5,  the 
adoption  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  recommends,  on  aoeount  of 
*  the  impossibili^  of  giving  a  rational  meaningto  the  text 
as  it  now  stands.  In  Wilson's  '  ArcluBological  Dietioaoiy.* 
article  Law,  a  valuable  tabulated  exhibition  is  given  of  the 
whole  Mosaic  Law,  in  three  classes,  moral,  cere  moo  IaI,  and 
nolitical,  with  the  pihuws  of  roferencea  to  Exod.,  levit.. 
Numb.,  and  Deut  Dr.AdamCla^  ooncludea  hia  com- 
mentary on  the  book  with  six  elaboEatechronokigieal  toUes, 
for  which  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  hibbBal  stodeot 
The  *  Biblioth.  Brit,'  by  Watt  contains  a  numerous  list 
of  sermons  and  commentaries  on  Deuteronomy.  (Eich- 
hora's  Einleititttg  in  dtu  AUe  Teat^  abtheil  ii,  p.  38&-433; 
Poll  Synopsit  Criticorum,  torn,  i.,  p.  751-895;  CUmefs 
Diet;  Home's /n^-ot^.,  voL  iv.,  p.  24 ;  Horee  Motaiae. 
^  Rev.G.  Faber;  Leetutet  on  tM  PaUaifveh,  by  Dr. 
Graves;  Comment. on  the Motaie Lout,  byMinhaelit.  tiaos 
by  Dr.  Smith.) 

DBVTZIA,  a  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs,  inhabiting  ttw 
North  of  In^  China,  and  Japan,  and  nearh  allied  lo  Phi- 
hhdelphu^  with  whose  species  they  agree  in  habit,  but  ftom 
whim  they  difibr  iu  having  thdr  flowers  gecendly  smaller 
and  more  panieied,  uid  in  the  fllamoits  being  hwthe^  and 
plaeed  on  the  outade  of  acup-shaDed^^riL,^  I 
Digitized  by  VjOO^  IC 
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DEUXFONTS  (Germ.  ZtpnArvdkm).  Anuerlv  a  duchy 

but  DOW  B  bailiwick  {Land-ixmiuariai)  in  the  Bouthi- 
western  part  of  the  Bavarian  province  of  the  Rhine,  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  France,  and  on  the  vest  by  the 
Prussian  prorinee  of  the  I^ower  Rhine.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  1 181  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  140,000 
souls:  and  contains  three  cirolM,  five  towns,  five  market- 
towns,  and  208  -villages.  The  genual  character  of  the  counti^ 
is  mountainous,  with  many  gentle  eminences,  whose  declivi- 
ties and  lowest  parts  are  nch  in  woods,  corn-fields,  pastures, 
and  vineyards.  The  principal  river  is  the  BUes,  into  which  flow 
the  Erlbach,  Hornbach,  Sohwolb,  and  other  streams.  Deux- 
ponts  produces  rye^  hadeft  oaia,  and  other  grain ;  rapeseed, 
flax,  and  hemp  ace  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  but  the 
tifo  lust  are  not  converted  into  manunohued  articles.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  reariiu;  of  hmes  and  cattle,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  breeding  of  ueep.  There  is  abundance  of 
wood.  The  only  minenls  ate  iron,  copper,  uid  fkeestons. 
There  ore  few  nunufactures. 

DEUXFONTS,  the  capital  of  the  bailiwick,  m  49"  S4' 
N.  laL  and  7°  20'  E.  loi^.,  is  a  pretty  town  situated  on  the 
Erlbach,  about  fifty  milee  west  of  Spires.  It  is  embosomed 
in  gardens  and  luxuriant  meadows,  encircled  by  eminences 
and  woodd.  The  town,  which  consists  of  the  Old  and  New 
Towns,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  has  a  pleasant  suburb, 
and  is  regularly  built:  it  contains  about  850  houses, 
and  7200  inhabitants,  5300  of  whom  are  Protestants 
and  180  Jews.  Of  the  public  edifices  the  principal  are 
a  handsome  old  palace,  part  of  which  is  at  present  used 
as  a  Rinnan  Cattiolic  place  of  worship,  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  gymnasium  and  lyceum,  an  oiphao  asylum,  an 
hospital,  and  a  school  of  industry.  The  inhabitants  aie  en- 
gaged in  various  branches  of  industi^,  espeoiidly  in  breed- 
in;  Merino  sheep ;  linens,  leather,  oil,  plaster  of  Paris,  to- 
bacco, and  steel  ware,  are  manufactured-  Tbe  Minting-press 
still  exists  from  which  issued  the  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  by  Croll,  Emser,  and  Brter.  Deuxponts  is 
the  seat  of  the  judicial  ^bunals  for  the  bailiwick  as  well  as 
of  its  local  govwnment  Close  to  the  town  is  '  S^hifflick,' 
a  country  seat  built  by  Stanislaus  licafiinnki  king  of  Po- 
land, which  has  been  cooTerted  mto  an  eatablishment  &r 
breeding  horses. 

Deuxponts  or  'Two-brklgeB*  (in  its  Latinised  fi)rm,  Bipon- 
tium)  derives  its  name  from  the  site  <rf  ito  old  castle  between 
two  bridges.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  his- 
tory untu  the  year  1197,  when  it  was  the  property  of  the 
counts  bearing  its  name.  On  the  extinctum  ot  m  diraot 
line,  in  1394,  the  earldom  fell  into  the  possessiMi  of  Ru- 
precht,  the  elector-palatine,  who  divided  it  among  his  three 
sons,  in  1410,  all  of  whom  being  dukes,  -  the  country  itself 
wag  thenceforward  denominated  a  duchy.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  overrun  by  the  Imperialists  under 
Gallas,  who  laid  siege  to  the  town  uid  treated  it  with  great 
barbarity.  Deux^nts  suffered  also  severely  during  the 
campaigns  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  the  French  held  possession 
of  it  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  by  the  terms  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place.  As  the 
duke,  in  the  meantime,  had  died  childless,  it  fell  to  the  next 
heir,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and,  upon  his  decease,  to  the 
count-palatine :  this  prince  ^so  dying  without  ehildren,  in 
1723,  the  duchy  raverted  to  the  house  of  Biikanftld,  the 
ance&tors  of  the  ftmily  who  now  occupy  the  throne  of  Vi- 
varia. In  1793  Dsu^Mmts  was  taken  posseasion  of  by  the 
French,  but  it  was  restored  to  Bavaria  m  1816,  when  other 
a^acent  territories  were  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  was  an- 
nexed to  its  dominion  by  the  name  of  the  Province  of  the 
Rhine. 

DEVELOPMENT.  (Algebra,  &c.)  A  name  given  to 
the  process  by  which  any  mathematical  expression  is 
changed  into  another  of  equivalent  value  or  meaning,  and 
of  more  expanded  form.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
development  either  fiusilitates  the  calculation  or  the  ex- 

Slanation  of  an  expression,  necessanly ;  it  may  sometimes 
o  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  othor,  but  as  often  it  is  the 
reverse.  Nevertheless,  the  mathematical  use  of  an  expres- 
sion is  frequently  facHiteted  by  emplt^ing  its  development, 
and  this  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

The  expression  of  oommon  algelna  wfll  frequently  fUr- 
nish  instances  of  this.  Let  us  take  the  development  of 
(x+jff,  namely  a*-i-3x'y+3ay'+]^.  The  original  expres- 
sion implies  an  addition  and  two  multiplications,  while  tne 
development  involves  six  multiplications  as  difficult  as  those 
•f  the  original,  two  of  a  more  single  chaiactar,  wd  three 


additions.  NeverOieleas  the  Binomial  Tsnmatt  of  vhidi 
the  precediug  is  a  particular  case,  is  the  foundation  of  many 
important  branches  of  algebra.  But  the  usual  form  of  de- 
velopment is  into  infinite  smes  [SkbibsI  a  subject  of 
pecmiar  interest,  and  the  various  points  of  which,  as  may 
readily  be  seen  fhmi  comparison  of  mathematical  writings, 
are  not  perfectly  well  settled. 

The  mere  word  development  suggests  only  one  quefr' 
tion,  namely,  what  connexion  exists  between  the  expres' 
sion  itself  and  its  development  Are  they  both  actual 
representations  of  the  same  arithmetical  value?  Or  do 
they  merely  represent  algebraical  forms  which  have  the 
same  properties?  Then  are  cases  in  which  tiie  first 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  others 
in  which  the  second  question  must  be  so  answwed, 
while  it  is  palpably  the  contrary  with  regard  to  the  &rsL 
Without  entering  into  the  reasons  of  such  diffieulties,  it 
must  here  suffice  to  remind  the  student  who  seeks  for  such 
matter  as  is  immediately  connected  with  the  common  use 
of  the  word,  that  he  must  be  cautious  what  he  admits  upon 
any  point  connected  with  it,  since  it  may  frequently  happen 
that  he  will  find  himself  endeavouring  to  reconcUe  a  very 
narrow  meaning  of  the  term  with  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion used  by  writers  who  take  for  granted  a  knowledge 
such  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  considerable  experience 
and  reflection.  So  wide  is  the  modem  use  of  the  term, 
that  the  following  caution  may  fi«quently  be  useful. 
When  an  author  speaks  of  the  development  of  an  expres- 
sion, remember  tluit  he  may  have  so  extended  a  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  that  the  student  should  oonsider  him  as 
meaning  merely  'algebrsioal  substitute*  or  an  exprea- 
sion  wmeh  maybe  used  for  the  original  vi^ut  change 
of  algebraical  properties.  He  will  hardly  understand  what 
we  mean,  uor  is  it  for  our  present  purpose  necessary  that 
he  should  do  so :  our  intention  will  be  answered,  i^  in  refer- 
ring to  this  work  for  the  use  of  this  particular  term,  he  should 
be  distinctly  made  to  understand  mat  in  all  probability  his 
difficulty  arises  from  an  indistinct  view  of  the  meaning  of 
equality,  or  of  the  sign  =,  as  emplOTed  in  algebra,  such  as 
we  conceive  a  very  eminent  modern  English  writer  to  have 
had,  when  he  proposed,  in  oider  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
attending  the  interpretation  of  a  series,  to  consider  one  and 
one  as  having  a  meaning  distinct  from  two. 

There  are  two  points  oanneeted  with  derolopmento 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out»  as  illustrativa  of 
this  (at  first  sight)  appamit  want  oonnexion  between 
an  expressim  and  ite  devalopmen^  which  it  ahonld  aeem 
ought  to  exist  between  two  forms  which  are  used  indifbr- 
ently  each  for  the  o&or. 

1.  An  expression  may  preserve  an  algebraical  identity 
with  its  development  in  cases  where  arithmetical  identity  is 
entirely  lost  Let  us  consider  the  series  V=l+x-i-af 
continued  without  end,  of  which  it  is  an  evident  property 
that  Psl-fxP.  And  die  same  is  also  a  property  of  its 
well  known  equivalent  tona  — wfaidi  is  in  truth 
nothing  more  than  the  value  of  P  derived  from  the  last 
equation.  But  suppose  that  x=2,  and  there  is  no  imagi- 
nable arithmetical  connexion  between  l-|-2-f-  4 + 8+-  ■  • .  con* 
tinned  for  ever,  and  i^l  -2)  or  - 1.  On  this  point  see, 
iNFiNnx,  DiTXROBNT,  and  SXUBB. 

2.  A  development  may  present  an  intelligible  result,  in 
cases  where  the  original  expression  altogether  loses  mean- 
ing. Thus,  let  the  following  expression  be  considerad, 
*  mo  product  of  all  whole  numbws,  beginning  with  1  and 
ending  with  X,*  of  which  1. 2. 3. 4. S  or  120  is  a  particular 
case.  Considering  this  as  a  function  of  x,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  can  find  meaning  and  value  in  all  cases  in  which  :r  is  a 
whole  number.  But  when  a:  is  a  firaction,  we  lose  all  idea 
of  meaning :  what  is  implied  for  instance,  by  the  product 
of  all  whole  numbers  up  to  lOj-?  Nevertheless,  when  we 
teke  the  approximate  expression  for  this  vroduot  men- 
tioned in  (3oHBiHAnONS,  at  the  series  of  wnioh  it  is  the 
first  t«m.  namely. 

^(7)'0+ir.+5ib+-) 

the  difficulty  has  disi^ipeared:  thia  aerias  is  as  eaiOy  intel- 
ligible and  calculablB  when  s  is  a  finotbn  as  when  <r  is  a 

whole  number.  Thia  paradox,  namely,  an  alteration  of 
form  giving  more  meaning  to  an  expression  than  it  had  M 
first  is  of  a  character  which  cannot,be  briefly  treated. 

The  inverae  word  to  development  should  be  invetopmpii, 
so  tliat  while  we  sav  that  I  +aE^#^.Sjl0<igte 
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mmt  of  1        -  ff),  ve  sbould  also  say  that  the  latter  is 

the  inv^opmmi  of  the  fonaer.  But  the  latter  term  is  never 
used,  which  frequently  gives  rise  to  a  circumlocutory  and 
sometimes  defective  mode  of  description. 

DEVKNTER,  a  ibrtifled  toTini  in  the  province  of  Overys- 
sel,  is  si'uated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Yssel,  about 
forty-six  English  miles  east  from  Amsterdam.  Deveater 
was  fhrmerly  a  free  imperial  dt^,  and  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatio  league.  Ti^e  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
flanked  with  numenms  towers,  and  defended  by  a  broad 
deep  ditch.  Hie  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  with 
an  excellent  set  of  bells.  The  cotle^  oontains  a  well- 
duwn  and  extensive  libiary;  population  10,^00. 

DBYBREtTX.  [Essbx.] 

DEVICE,  an  Amblem  or  ensign,  fbrmerlv  home  on 
diields  or  embroidered  upon  banners  as  a  cc^isance,  con- 
temporary, in  the  history  of  heraldry,  witit  coat-armour 
itself.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  King  Henry  II. 
caused  certain  devices  to  be  jiainted,  which  hul  a  descrip- 
tive reference  to  bis  name :  the  planta-gemsta,  or  broom- 
sprig,  and  a  jenet  paasinR  between  two  broom  plants,  the 
former  of  which  is  engraven  iipon  the  Great  Seal  of  his  son, 
Richard  I,,  on  either  side  of  the  throne.  For  many  suc- 
ceeding centuries  these  devices  appear  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  royal  use ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II, 
various  houses  of  the  nobility  adopted  their  use.  Thomas 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  appeared  against  Henry,  duke 
of  Hereford,  in  the  celebrated  Just  at  Coventiy,  upon  a 
horse  whose  velvet  trapping  were  embroidered  with  lions 
and  mulberry  trees,  intended  to  ^ity  his  name.  Tbn 
devices  of  greatest  notoriety  were  the  white  and  red  roses, 
by  which  the  contending  families  of  the  royal  stem  are  still 
metaphorically  described.  From  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  fHeses,  entabla- 
tures, and  stained  windows  of  the  more  sumptuous  habita- 
tions were  crowded  with  devices.  The  K)urchier  and 
Stafford  knots  were  of  this  description.  Oomden,  in  his 
Remains,  has  a  section  entitled  '  Rebus,  or  Name-Devices ;' 
these  were  probably  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  emblems 
which,  dunng  the  Neapoutan  wars  of  the  flfteendi  century, 
were  painted  by  thp  Italian  chiefb  upon  their  shield^  ac- 
companied by  mottoes  or  quotations  descriptive  of  entorptise, 
or  or  the  genend  eharaeter  of  the  bearer.  Sudk  ifore 
called  Impresses,  from  the  Ital^  wnd  *  Inqmn.* 

DEVIL  is  the  English  name  of  the  malignant  vvfl  being 
■—the  great  spiritual  adversary  of  mankind.  He  li  xraaidra 
as  the  chief  of  a  host  of  rebellious  angels  who,  beibre  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  after  a  contest  with  the  obedient 
angels,  headed  by  the  archa^;el  Michael,  were  expelled 
from  heaven  (2  Peter  ii,  4  j  Rev.  xll,  7—9  ;  Jude  6.)  for 
the  sin  of  arrogance  and  msubonUnation.  TTie  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  is  variously  given  by  different  lexicogra- 
phm.  Dr.  J ohnson*  supposing  its  derivation  to  be  from  SiA- 
^oXoc  (diabolus),  eonsic  [en  divel  the  more  correct  mode  of 
sMlUng.  Others  assert  devil  to  be  a  mere  contraction  of 
the  evtl,  as  God  frmn  the  good.  (Lemon's  English  Etymo- 
Iwjr.)  It  is  however  apparent  that,  as  Chnstianity  was 
or^ally  difiVued  throufffaout  Europe  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  iha  Latin  diabolus  and  Greek  tUt&o\oc  pro- 
duced the  Welsh  dic^fcdy  Saxon  biopil  and  beofl,  Gothic 
tUoJl,  English  deviU  German  tet^fel,  Dutch  duuvel, 
French  dtable,  Spanish  diablo^  and  Italian  tkaooh,  as  these 
appellatives  are  similar  not  only  in  form  ao^  sound, 
but  in  designating  the  peculiar  character  of  this  evil 
being;  and  their  existence  is  subsequent  to  the  intniduc- 
tipn  of  Christianity.  The  simple  original  signification  of 
iM^oXofi  {iia^aXKuv)  is  adversary,  accuser,  calumniator,  op- 
ponent; it  Aerefbre  serves  to  translate  the  Hebrew  1^ 

T  T 

sedan,  which  .has  precisely  the  same  meaning.  (Beb.  and 
Ok.  Lmtiooiu  of  Parkhunt  and  Paew.)  The  name  itd^t^ 
is  applied  to  the-  spirit  of  evil  as  being  specially  the  ac- 
cusing memy  of  the  human-  lao^  irtio  aoonaes  turn  before 
God  ui^t  and  day  (i  KanrfofAv,  fte.  Rnelalim  xii.  10). 
Divines  enumarste  about  thir^  dif^nt  tities  appro- 
priated to  the  devil.  The  followinf  are  some  OS  the  prin- 
cipal.*— 

The  god  of  this  worid  (age,  seeulumX  h  %tht  nw  o^Avoc 
Tobrov,  i  Corinth,  iv.  4.  ThejEurinoeof  this  world,  i  ipxwv  roS 
KdiriMvra^rM,  JohnxiLSl.  The  prince  or  power  of  darkness, 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  A  iioveUc  nw 

Ai|t0c>  Epbes.ii.  2.  The  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  Abad- 
don or  AyoUyOB,  t  ^yt^  ^  iSiettm,  *AMBAf,  AnU^ 


Rev..  IX.  11.  The  prince  of  devils,  Spxup  rfiv  Imfievlm. 
The  great  red  dragon,  old  serpent,  devil  and  satan,  ipAxtw 
fityac,  irvp^oi  h  jtutiEoXof,  h  SarovSc,  Sev.  xii.  3,  9 ;  and  xxii. 

2.  A       "  ■ 
of  lyin{ 
ttbrav. 

¥oc  explanations  of  numerous  odier  appellatives,  as  Beel- 
zebub, Lucifbr,  Belial,  Sec,  we  refer  to  the  various  works 
mentioned  in  the  present  artide.  The  statements  under 
the  word  Devil  in  Orudea's  Coneordanee  may  aer^  to  re- 
present tite  dootrine  of  die  church  eoneemmg  tba  power 
and  dominioii  of  this  beiDg.  Man,  it  is  saJo,  rince  the 
foil,  ii  under  the  tjrranny  and  slmry  of  Sauin,  who  is 
an  advenary  surprisingly  subtil  with  strength  KnwUj  su- 
perior to  ours ;  with  manee  the  most  deadly,  aacTwith  acti 
vity  equal  to  his  malice.  He  has  wincipalitiea  and  povers 
nndei  Ids  command,  and  walks  about  bke  a  roaiii^  Uon 
(1  Peter  t.  8>  to  tempt  and  betray  us,  seeking  to  in^Iw 
US  in  sin,  and  to  bring  us  to  ruin  and  eveitestin^  misery. 
In  a  work  entitied  <  The  Attributes  of  Satan,*  Sro.,  IBIS ; 
also  *  An  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  the  Devil,  oAd  his 
Influence  on  ^e  Human  Mind,'  12mo.,  1B10,  and  an  Essay 
*  On  the  Influence,  Power,  and  evil  Agency  of  Satan,'  8vo., 
1S92,  it  is  maintained  that  the  same  testimony  which  esta- 
blishes the  existence  of  God  esrtablishes  abo  the  existence 
of  the  devil,  that  is,  an  evil  spirit,  the  enemy  of  the  whole 
human  race,  who  possesses  the  power  of  exciting  enl 
*  its  and  actions ;  and  that  thoughGtod  in  his  visdon  has 


left  his  ezpnlsion  flrom  heaven  in  mystery.  0ier«  is  no  one 
point  on  which  the  Scriptures  ve  more  dnr  and  e^Ucit 
than  thls^  tiut  the  hearts  of  men  ate  under  his  doninion. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article  we  shall  notice  the  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion  among  C^stlans  as  to  tfw  nafity  shd 
personal  existence  oi  this  evil  being. 

It  is  not  altogether  useless  nor  uninstractive  to  trane  tbs 
history  of  opinions,  however  absurd  th^  may  be.  As  to 
the  notions  entwtained  of  this  evil  being,  it  would  he  easy 
to  show  that  in  forming  their  speculations  upon  his  nature, 
men  early  abandoned  the  plain  words  of  Seriptore,  and  by 
oonsequenee  Ml  into  the  wildest  extravagances  and  eon- 
jeetures.  I^e  more  the  knowledge  of  Ae  origizul  te.it  and 
the  exact  study  of  it  declined,  the  more  didsupeTstittoni 
and  unfimnded  notions  as  to  thb  being  obtain  ereoit  anuRK 
mankind.  Hie  history  of  these  absurdities  ^  often  h^- 
crous  enough,  but  unfortunate  the  belief  in  snpematunl 
agency  of  m  kinds  forms  also  one  of  the  darkest  diapten 
in  the  history  of  our  race.  Ignorance,  which  ia  the  parent 
of  superstition,  is  also  the  parent  of  cruelty  and  pereeention. 
But  as  the  popular  belief  in  witchcraft  is  now  gradually 
disappearing  before  sound  knowledge,  so  the  absurd  and 
uttseriptural  notions  of  the  nature  and  power  of  that  eril 
being  whom  ve  call  the  devil  have  gradnally  lost  growl 
since  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  modern  la^nagei 
and  become  the  possession  of  the  humblest  readfer.  Drvines 
too  have  at  last  discovered  that  a  critical  investintion  <rf 
the  original  text  of  -  scnpture,  on  this  as  well  as  other  snb- 
jeots  or  revelation,  can  alone  lead  to  any  true  results. 

An  eulr  sect  of  Qiristians  ve  are  told  worshipped  the 
devil  '  The  Ophites,*  savs  Tsctullian,  *  worship  the  serpent- 
devil  more  than  Christ,  because  by  him  ve  have  the  law- 
ledge  of  good  and  evil.'  Of  the  conviction  entertained 
by  some  m  the  eariy  Christians  of  the  supernatural  power 
of  the  devil,  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  accounts  of 
demoniacal  possessions  and  exorcism  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  tne  fothers.  Saints  Anthony,  Bernard,  and  Do- 
minic, we  are  told,  had  frequent  communications  with  Satan 
bimsel£  (Butler's  Livea  of  the  Sainte.)  Even  Luther 
relates  his  personal  discussions  with  the  devil,  whom  be 
compliments  as  being  a  very  expert  logician,  with  a  loud 
and  sonorous  voice, '  Diabolus  sua  argumdits'fortiter  Bigm 
et  urgere  novit  voce  gravi  et  forti?  (Luther,  dg  MUm 
Mvata,  tem.  vi.  p.  28.) 

The  curious  vork  entitled  *  Oompendio  dell*  Arte  E9Kl^ 
cista,'  by  Girolamq  Men^i,  ISmo.  1801,  gives  a  history  of 
the  supposed  process  of  qeeting  devils.  Tbe  sulgect 
of  the  derH's  battle  with  Miiaad  and  Us  expulaiw 
from  heaven  recited  during  a  long  period  the  subtle 
wits  of  the  schoolmen,  in  aseertainuig  when  and  where 
it  was  fbught,  what  time  it  occupied,  what  was  the  num- 
ber of  forces  arranged  on  each  side,  and  wBat  was  the 
rank  of  each  pommander ;  questions  which  at  length  were 
determined  by  dint  of  logic,  proving  the  battle  to  have 
lasted  preoissfy  three.af^^,^$;|^^.  Tnm 
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tiat  on  tlM  NMun  and  SubsUoua  of  DerOs,  fi>L  1 665,  Luei* 
Ibr'i  Fall,  oh.  8.  Heywood's  '  Hierarchy  of  AngeU,  and  Fall 
of  Lucifer,*  foL  1635.)  St  Jerome  deolorea  it  to  have  been 
the  oonliion  opinion  of  the  primitive  church  that  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air  between  heaven  and  earth  was  still 
crowded  with  devila.  During  the  sixteenth  century  the 
prevalenoe  of  the  belief  in  the  devil's  supernatural  ag^y 
was  truly  alarming.  A  sermon  on  vitchoraft  preached  by 
bifth<^  Jewel  before  queen  Elisabeth,  entreats  her  msjesty 
to  check  the  txemendoua  operations  of  the  devil  by  exter- 
mhiatuif  his  agente,  th*  witches  and  wiunU)  who  were 
then  very  nunwroua.  (*  DiwOvwy  of  Witchcraft,  by  Reginald 
Seoti;'  fid.  IBM.  'Doctrine  of  Devils  the  grand  ApoatMy,  an 
essay  to  rectiie  tiie  undac  Kunoheuiuis  we  have  moot 
evil  Epirits,*  ISmo.  1676.)  Tbe  following  desmption  of  the 
devil's  perMHial  appearaaoe  in  the  days  of  Reginald  Soott,  is 
takenfhnntheautiior'stoeatiieeathasul^eot.  'Ourmothers' 
mards,'  he  say^ '  ten^  at  with  the  oaglie  devel,  with  homes 
on  his  head,  fier  in  his  mouth,  a  huge  tayle  in  his  l«eeoh,> 
eies  like  baaons»  fiutgk  like  a  boar,  (daws  idea  a  tige^  a  skin 
like  a  bear,  and  a  vuoe  roaring  like  a  lion.* 

Belbre  Uie  end  of  the  last  oentury,  this  extravagant  super- 
stition had  greatly  sabaidedi  and  tracts  tending  to  make  the 
existence  <^  d«vus  aq«eatioDable  point  began  to  appear 
even  ftom  mioistets  or  the  ohuroh ;  fbr  uutaoce,  '  Aa  In- 
quinr  into  the  aei^tunl  meaning  of  the  word  Sataii.*  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Badwr  of  Leeds,  8vo.  1772 ;  *  Advocates  for 
Devils refhtad'hytheRer.H. Huntington,  8val794;  'An 
attempt  to  shew  that  the  apini<Hi  cwoeming  the  Devil  or 
Satan  as  a  &llen  ang^  and  that  he  tonpts  men  to  sin, 
has  no  foundation  in  scripture,'  by  William  Ashdowne,  8to 
1 791.  The  foUolving  work  is  of  an  earlier  date,  with  a  simi- 
lar design,  '  A  oritical  Dissertation  oonceming  tlie  words 
dai/Mw  and  AtufAmoif,^  8vo.  1 738.   In  these  treatises  it  ia 
contended  that  the  word  Sattm  is  never  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  proper  name,  to  signify  a  fallen  angel,  or 
an  evil  spirit  really  existiag :  aad  that  even  Diabolus  in  the 
Ne^7  Testament  will  admit  of  explanations  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the  devil.    A  more 
recent  and  elaborate  work,  by  a  minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian community,  the  Rev.  Russel  Soot^  is  'An  analy- 
tical investigation  of  the  Soriptoral  claims  a<  the  Devu,' 
8vo.  1623.  The  projKwitiun  sought  to  be  proved  in  this 
work  may  he  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  .John  Simpson 
(*  Bssays  on  the  langua^  of  Scripture,'  voL  i.  p.  159.)  that, 
the  word  Satan  or  devil  signifies,  throughoiU  the  Scrip- 
tures, an  adversary ;  that  no  single  text,  nor  any  number  of 
texts  in  which  these  words  occur,  atTord  any  proof  of  the 
proper  person^ty  or  real  existence  ot  any  such  being  as 
Satan  or  the  de^  ia  generally  supposed  to  be ;  and  that 
many  distinct  passages,  and  tne  general  spirit  of  them  all, 
oblige  us  to  understand  tiiese  terms  figuratively,  not  of  a 
real,  but  of  an  alUgorical  person.'   Several  hundred  pas- 
sages are  adduced  in  proof  and  illustration  of  this  statement, 
and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  instances  in  which  Satan 
and  Diabfdus^  being  taken  in  a  particular  instead  of  a  general 
sense,  have  been  anvarrantably  Englished  by  the  word 
datfilr  are  sufficient  to  show  the  impossibility  of  nrming  any 
just  at^Umwt  on  Uiia  sultjeot  from  the  authorised  version, 
without  referring  to  the  words  of  the  original  text  The 
word  Satan  odcure  in  the  Old  Testament  thirty-foiu  times, 
and  is  variously  translated  in  ad^tation  to  jpreconceived 
duemas,  and  ocoasimially  in  disr^;ard  of  oonsistoncy,  as  in 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  whrae  it  is  said  that  Satan  urged  David, 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1, 
which  says  the  Lord  in  anger  urged  him,  that  is  an  adversary. 
God's  angel  stood  bs  Sa^(an  opponent)  before  Balaam 's  ass 
to  sataftize  (oppose)  his  prioress.  (Numb.  xxii.  22.  32.)  Dr. 
Canipt>ell,  in  hm  6th  prelioraiary  Dissertation  (wi  ItitaXac) 
observeis  that  the  prefixing  ef  the  article  restricts  the  sig- 
DiftcaUott  to  the  devil,  but  that  without  the  article  the  sense 
is  accuser  in  general ;  otherwise  in  Titus  ii.  3,  the  aged 
TTomen  would  be  exhorted  to  refrain  from  being,  not  false 
ntcusers,  but  devils  (Sid^oXoi).  We  must  here  notice  the  work 
uf  Ur.  Bekker  of  Amalerdam,  '  Die  Bezauberte  Welt,  odcr 
cine  sriindliche  untersuchung  des  allgemeinen  aberglau- 
bens  betreffend  die  Art  und  dea  Vermc^n  Gewa.lt  und 
iVirkune  des  Satans,  und  der  boaen  geister  iiber  den  men- 
schen,'  Balthasar  Bekker,  S.  T.  D.  4to.,  Amsterd.  1673. 
Bayle,  in  one  of  his  letters  (torn-  i-  p.  340),  says  that  the 
publication  of  this  work  caused  a  great  commotion  in  Hol- 
land, and  that  the  synods  took  alarm  at  the  fact  of  a  learned 
tlieoh^paa  havii^  composed  a  book  to  demonstrate  the 


nou-Bxistonee  of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  The  author 
adduces  and  explains  all  the  passages  in  this  Scriptures  vhich 
relate  to  the  subject,  and  concludes  that  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  devil's  existence:  observing  tliat,  it 
»31  whioh  is  commonly  believed  about  him  were  true,  he 
would  be  infinitely  superior  to  God  in  the  extent  of  his 
power,  in  the  number  of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  ready 
obedience  they  render.  The  two  ibUowing  works  are  re- 
plies, '  De  gebannen  Duyvel  weder  in  (^roepeu,'  &c.  (The 
banished  DavHL  recalled)  4to.,  Aicst.  Dr.  Bekker,  '  Consi- 
demti»  ever  lyn  Boek,*  docff  L  4to.,  Amst.  Bekker*s 
work  is  tra^islated  into  French,  4  tomei^  12nM>.,  1694, 
Amst.  Another  very  learned  production  nearlv  to  the  same 
purpose,  is  by  the  distingui^ed  biblical  critic  John  Sabnum 
Semler,  entitled,  <  Versuch  einn  faiblischen  DaemonolMic, 
Oder  untMsudiung  der  lehre  vom  TeuM  und  seiner  ma<m^* 
8V0.,  HaUe^  1785. 

This  and  a  large  number  of  other  treatises  on  the  same 
subject  are  ffiiamined  and  replied  to,  in  the  *  Historia  Dia- 
boli,'  by  John  Oodof.  Mayer,  8vo.  1 780,  a  work  written  in 
Ijalin,  and  replete  with  curious  learning  and  researches  on 
the  existence  and  power  of  evil  spirits,  and  their  state  before 
and  since  their  fml  from  heaven.  The  reader  may  consult 
also  Schulz,  '  Untersuchu^  uber  die  bedeutung  des  worts 
Teufel  und  Satan  in  der  Bibel.*  Other  leamel  works  of 
Germany  on  this  mitgect  ore  G.  F.  Meyer,  in  '  philosophi- 
schen  gedanken  von  den  wirkungen  dea  Teufela;'  Cotta, 
'  histona  dogmatis  de  angdis  j*  £delman*s  '  Glaubensbe- 
kenntniss;'  Fabw's  *  dissertat.  de  inflaxu  adasmonismi  ;* 
Pfaffius '  dissertat.  da  c^rationibus  diaboUcis  in  hoc  mundo.' 
Among  the  German  adsemonista,  or  those  who  denv  the 
personality  of  the  devil,  mi^  also  be  named  Wetstein,  Web- 
oer,  Naud»u6,Wagstaa^lCsichandDamm.  Unitarians,  in 
accordance  wiUi  the  scriptural  adsamonists  of  Germany, 
maintain  that  the  Bible  affords  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  being  purely  malevolent,  endowed  with  indefi- 
nite powers  to  do  mischief  who  shares  with  God  the  attri- 
butes of  omaiscience  and  omnipresence,  and  destroys  his 
claim  to  omnmetenoe  and  infinite  goodness.  In  rejecting 
therefore  the  theory  of  dualism,  they  attribute  to  Goaal<Hie 
whatever  exists  and  e^wcially  refer  to  the  passage  in  Is^h 
Cdv.  7)  where  Ctod  express^  sajrs,  *  I  create  evil.*  'The 
reader  may  see  the  question  as  to  those  who  in  the  Gospels 
are  described  as  being  possessed  with  devils  treated  at  la^ 
by  the  commentators,  au  especially  by  Worthington,  Barker, 
I^dner,  and  othOTS. 

The  statements  of  biblical  critics  upon  the  sul^oct  of  tho 
temptaticn  recorded  in  the  first  book  of  Genesis  are  very 
various  and  discordant.  (See  Edwards,  UoKoroiKiXoe  Xo^ta, 
p.  61.)  '  From  the  authority  of  many  of  the  antioiit 
interpreters,'  says  Dr.  Middleton,  '  and  from  my  own  re- 
flections, I  have  ever  been  inclined  to  consider  the  story 
of  tho  fail  of  man  as  a  moral  fable,  or  allegory,  in 
vriliich  certain  doctrines  are  represented  by  a  fiction  of 
persons  and  facts,  which  had  no  real  existence^  for  to  under- 
stand it  literally  shocks  at  once  the  prmciple  of  probability.' 
(Middleton's  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  131.)  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  declares  this  to  be  'one  of  the  moat  diffi- 
cult and  most  important  narrations  in  the  whole  book  ef 
Grod,'  believing  it  however,  in  opposition  to  Middleton,  to 
be,  not  an  aH^ory,  but  a  relation  of  faots.  Dr.  Clarke,  find- 
ing the  Hebrew  word  nackath,  whidi  is  tianslated  serpent, 
to  be  an  ideographic  term  admitting  of  numerous  mean- 
ings, resorts  to  the  not  very  dissimil^  Arabic  word  ohanat, 
signifying  ape,  fiend,  or  satyr,  ana  thence  con^udes  that  on 
this  occasion  the  timipter  assumed  the  form  of  a  monkey, 
or  ourang-outang,  adding  that  the  abili^  to  chatter  is 
all  they  nave  left  of  their  original  gift  of  speech  which 
they  lost  at  the  ^1.  Suoh  speculations,  though  supported 
by  learninjs  and  ingenuity,  can  sovceljr  be  said  to  be  con- 
fined withm  the  legitimate  limitsof  seri^reliBterpretation. 

Plutarch  in  his  toeatise  oa  tsis  and  Osiris*  speahs  of  the 
groat  antiquity  and  universality  of  the  d<^;iaaa  of  the  twti 
principles.  All  nations,  he  says,  have  admitted  two  deities, 
one  the  author  of  good,  the  other  of  evil.  -In  Persia,  the 
deities  of  good  and  evil,  or  light  and  darkness,  were  Oro- 
masdes  and  Ahrimanes  (Ariuanes)  ;  in  Egypt  and 
PlicBDicia  (Sanchoniathon),  Osiris  and  l^phon. 

As  to  the  account  of  the  origin  of  evil  in  the'antwnc  cos- 
mogonies tho  student  will  find  a  store  of  erudition  rather 
curious  than  useful  in  '  L'Origine  de  tous  lea  pultes,'  par 
Dupuis,  4to.,  tome  ii.,  c  5  j  tome  iii.,  cl.  lu  Beausobre's 
•Histoire  de  Manicheisme,'  4g^,tw^  ii^^J^^J^ 
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art. '  ACanicheens' ;  Dr.  Hyde's  *  H»t  H«lig.  Vetenun  Peraa- 
rum ;'  Brunet, '  ParaUdle  des  Religions,'  4to^  tome  i.,  p.  69 ; 
Gebelin's 'Monde  Primitif;'  Selden  'De  Diia  Syriia;' Mal- 
let,* North.  Antiq.;*  Brucker's  'Vedam,'  torn.  T.  and  vi.; 
Bryant's  *  Analysis,*  vol.  iiL ;  Anqnetil  du  Perron's  *  Zen- 
davesta.*  4to.,  1771 ;  Haxinnis  Tmm,  dissert  38.  *On  Ser- 
pent Warship  of  Antient  India.*^ 

To  the  works  ineidentelly  mentioned  on  the  sulijeet  of 
this  article  may  be  added— Michael  Peellus,  *  De  Operatione 
Dstmonum,*  M.  Illyricua,  '  DemonstrationeB  de 

EaseiitiS  Imaginis  Dei  et  Dnholi,'  1569;  Peter  Yire^a 
*I>BTil  let  loon,*  1588;  *  A  Dissertation  in  Logic,  sj^ine 
the  mor^  rdigious,  and  political  Use  of  a  Devil  or  Evil 
Spirit,'  1797-99,  by  G.Leicester;  Dr.Hibbert'a  'Philosophv 
of  Apparitions ;'  art.  *  Demon,'  in  Calmet's  Diet ;  A 
Comedy  on  die  Temptation  of  Christ  by  Satan  in  the 
Desert,  1638,  by  John  Bale,  bishop  of  Oasory;  Disserta- 
tions by  Perkins,  Waldegrave,  Uoall,  Andrews,  Farmer, 
&e.  on  the  Combat  of  Jesus  and  the  Devil  in  Wil- 
derness. De  Foe*s  *  History  of  the  Devil'  is  moely  a  sati- 
rieal  and  political  eompoeintHit.  As  poetical  fictions  on  the 
aub|eot  see  Milton's  '  Par.  Lost  ;*  Dante's  '  Inferno ;'  Rev 
Robert  HontKomery's  *  Satan.' 

DEVIL  IN  A  BUSH,1  vulgar  names  of  the  genus 

DEYIL  IN  A  MIST,  J  Nigella. 

DSVHj'S  bit,  the  vulgar  name  of  Scabioea  soccisa. 

DEVISE.  [WiLi-] 

DEVIZES,  a  borough  and  market  town,  having  separate 
jurisdiction,  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Potteme  and  Can- 
nings, in  the  county  of  Wilta;  22  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from 
Salisbury,  19  E.  by  S.  from  Bath,  and  89  W.  1^  8.  from 

London. 

Before  the  Boundary  Act,  the  borough  of  Devises  was 
considered  to  be  coextensive  with  the  parishes  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  and  St  Mar^  the  Vii^pm,  indndiiu;  on  old  dis- 
parked  park  and  the  site  of  tiie  antient  eastla ;  but  since 
the  inasing  of  that  act,  fat  the  purposes  of  parliamentary 
representation,  the  town  e^mds  into  the  coapelry  of  St 
James  and  into  the  parish  of  St  Rowde,  which  adjoins  that 
chapelry. 

In  antient  records  this  place  is  called  DiviSEB,  De  Vies, 
Divisis,  &c.  The  origin  of  the  name  seems  to  be  a  suppo- 
srtion  that  this  place  was  divided  by  the  king  and  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury. 

In  the  re^  of  Henry  I.  a  spacious  and  strong  fortress 
was  erected  here  by  R4^^,  the  wealthy  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
which  bis  nephew  N^l,  bishop  of  Ely,  garrisoned  with 
trootn  and  prepared  to  defend  until  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  Empress  Matilda ;  but  Stephen  having  besieged  it,  de- 
clared mat  in  the  event  of  its  not  surreimering,  he  would 
hang  the  son  of  Bishop  Rogsi  on  a  gallows  wuch  he  had 
erected  in  front  at  the  castie.  On  ^  being  made  known 
to  Nigel,  he  surrendered  the  fortress,  tc^ther  with  all  tiie 
bishop's  treasures  amounting  to  the  sum  of  40,000  marks. 
This  castle  was  afterwards  seized  by  Robert  Fits-Herbert 
on  pretence  of  holding  it  for  Matilda,  but  on  her  arrival 
he  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  was  subsequently  hanged 
as  a  traitor  to  both  parties.  About  the  end  of  the  reign  <rf 
Edward  III.  the  castle  was  dismantled,  and  the  site  has 
lately  been  converted  into  pleasure-grounds. 

It  appears  from  Leland,  who  calls  it  *Tbe  Vies,'  that  in 
the  re^  of  Henry  VIII.  I>evi*es  was  celebrated  for  its 
market  It  was  besieged  by  Sir  William  Waller  in  the 
periiamentary  wax,  but  just  as  the  royalists  were  preparing 
to  capitulate,  Lord  Wiunot,  irtw  had  been  dispatched  by 
the  king  from  Oxford,  appeared  on  Roundavav  Hill,  with 
1500  horse  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Sir  William  with- 
drew his  forces  irom  the  town,  and  immediately  attacked 
I/ndWilmot  but  was  totally  discomfited  and  obliged  to 
fly  to  Bristol,  havuig  lost  a  cohsiderable  number  of  men, 
tweAher  with  all  his  cannon,  bagage,  and  ammunition. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  by  the  Empress 
Matilda,  granting  to  her  burgesses  'De  Divisis'  freedom 
of  toll  throughout  all  England  and  the  ports  of  the  sea. 
This  cfaartOT  was  successively  confirmed  by  all  the  Heiiiys 
and  the  Edwards.  The  present  governing  charters  were 
granted  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  The  oorpwation  have 
power  to  hold  a  CSourt  of  Raeoid  on  Fri^y  tat  debt  or 
damage  not  exeeedm^  40A  Hie  qaarter  sessions  of  the 
eoun^  are  held  here  in  rotation  with  Salisbury,  Warmin- 
ster, and  Martborough.  Pettv  sessions  are  held  quarterly 
beftte  the  mayor,  xeoocder.  ancl  justice,  ra-  any  two  <^  them. 

OtviieB  f»«iimed  mamben  tQ  t^o  paili^menty  of  jpd- 


ward  I.,  to  twtf  of  Xdwaid  H.,  and  constantly  sinee  the  4tli 
of  Edward  ni.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  oiif 
434/.  per  annum. 

This  town  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  <^  tiw  eoun^, 
on  the  Kennet  canal:  it  consista  several  streets, well  panl 
and  l^hted  with  eas,  and  contains  many  good  bmues. 
There  are  no  buildings  of  but  oonsequenoe^  except  tbe 
town-hall  and  the  churches.  The  fitrmer  is  a  handicac 
modem  building,  in  the  basement  of  which  a  cheese-market 
is  held. 

The  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St  Mary  the  Vii^  fbnn 
a  united  rectory,  in  the  archdeaoonry  and  diocese  of  Salii- 
bury;  the  net  revenue  of  which  is  518^  per  annum.  Sl 
John's  church  is  built  partly  in  the  Norman  style  ud 
partly  in  the  latw  English  style  of  architecture,  vith  t 
square  embattled  tower,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  transept, 
chancel,  and  two  chantry  chapds.  The  chancel  is  verr 
handsome,  and  the  tower  is  supported  by  two  ckcular  *ai 
two  pointed  arches  enridied  with  foliage  and  mouldings  of 
different  perioiib.  StMWs  is  sitoited  in  the  uKtb- 
eastem  part  of  the  town.  TbB  duned  s  aniyoBed  to  hsR 
been  bnilt  soon  after  flw  Conquest  but  neany  sU  the  rest 
of  the  stmetun  was  rdniSt  by  William  Smyth,  who  died 
in  1436,  There  are  plaoes  of  worshm  ton  the  Socjetr  of 
Friends,  Baptists,  Inaqiendentai  Presoytarians,  and  W«- 
leyan  Methodists. 

The  woollen  manu&cture,  once  of  oonndorable  impoit- 
ance,  is  now  extinct  There  are  at  present  three  manuhe- 
tones  of  sQk,  which  afford  employmrat  to  about  4M 
persons:  the  weaving  of  crape  and  sarsnet  is  on  the  inoease. 
The  maltine  business  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
there  is  a  large  snuff  manu&ctory.  The  market  is  at 
Thursday,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  west  of  En^^and  fa 
com.  A  large  cross,  whidi  is  said  to  baveeost  nearly  2000/, 
was  erected,  in  181S,  in  the  market-place  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  fbr  many  years  member  for  and  leMwder  of  ibe 
borou^  Fairs  are  Iwld,  tm  die  4th  February  for  bones; 
Holy  Thursday  and  April  20th.  for  cattle ;  and  June  ISth. 
July  Sth,  and  October  2nd  and  20th,  for  catUe,  bops,  cloth, 
&C.  Devizes  contains  1200  houses,  and  6367  inhabituU. 
At  the  flrrt  election  afrer  die  passing  of  the  Refoim  Art 
there  werA77  roistered  voters. 

A  national  school  was  erected  at  Uie  expense  of  Jobn 
Pearso,  Esq.  There  is  a  charity  school  called  the  'Boar 
Club  School,'  in  which  40  boys  are  instructed  and  dotbed 
for  three  years,  and  then  apmenticed  to  various  trsde&,  kt. 
There  are  also  schools  on  theXancesterian  aysteon  and  in£uii 
schools. 

Richaid  of  Devises,  a  Benedictine  monk  the  twelfth 
century,  who  wrote  a  dmmiole  English  birtory,  was  a 
native  of  diis  ptece. 

DEVONFORT,  fi»merly  called  Plymouth  Dock,  in 
the  parish  Stoke  Damerail,  hundred  <»  Roborough,  sad 
county  of  Devon,  S18  miles  west  by  south  ftaax  LondoB, 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Plymouth. 

Devonport  owes  ito  present  importance  to  a  naval  anenil 
established  there  in  the  rei^  of  William  IH.,  imder  the 
name  of  Plymouth  Dock,  which  name  it  retained  till 
when  the  appellation  of  Devonport  was  conferred  on  it  b; 
royal  permission.  It  was  first  fortified  in  the  reign 
George  II.,  but  the  fortifications  were  considerably  ^ilai^ 
and  improved  under  an  act  passed  in  the  21st  year  of  tis 
reign  of  Gecnge  IIL  The  government  of  the  towa  a 
vested  in  Commissioners,  am(mg  whom  are  the  kcd  of 
the  manor,  whoholoscourteleatandbaioaatMkliBetBua 
the  stewards  of  the  manor,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  ibe 
commissioner  of  bis  majesty's  dock-yard,  the  port-admiisL 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder  of  the  boroughs  of  Ph- 
mouth  and  Saltash,  the  manorial  lords  of  Kast  Stimehaas^ 
and  of  East  and  West  Anthony ;  with  the  stewards  of  tfaufe 
manors.  These  commissioners  have  the  supecintendoMcof 
all  the  affairs  of  the  porar,  the  lighting  watching  and  cleu- 
ing  of  the  town,  and  the  granting  of  Ucenses  to  porten  ind 
watermen. 

Petty  sessions  are  held  by  the  county  mwisiratesenf* 
Wednesday  in  the  town-hall,  for  the  despntca  ef  bnsiusi 
connected  with  the  town  and  parish. 

Devonport  was  enfhmehised  by  the  Snd  William  It- 
chap.  45,  and  unoe  the  pasaing  of  that  act  xetuns  W* 
membm  to  pariiament  Hie  parliamentary^  bomigfa  ia- 
clude^  in  addition  to  the  town  of  Devwiport,  th»  vb^  of  thr 
parish  of  Stoke  Damerail  and  the,  towiwh^  of  Stoochaosr 
At  the  Sfst  election  after  the  Vvwvg  oi  thf  ReflinB  A& 
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there  wen  1777  penoiu  regristend.  We  understand  that 
the  inhabituts  of  the  bmugh  hare  recently  petitioned  die 
king  to  giant  them  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which  peti- 
tion is  now  before  the  Privy  Council.   (March  1837.) 

Devonport  is  situated  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  nioutli 
of  the  river  Tamer,  which  forms  the  spacious  harbour  of 
Hamoaze;  and  on  the  east  by  Stonehouse  creek.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  regular,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas ;  the  footpaths  are  made  of  marble  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  houses  are  generally  large  and  well 
built.  The  Fore-street  is  approach^  from  the  east  through 
a  handsome  gateway,  where  there  is  a  fosse  and  a  draw- 
bridge, and  forms  a  thorough&re  to  the  dock-yard.  A 
wall,  twelve  feet  in  faeigfal;  called  *  the  king's  interior 
Doundary  wall,'  defends  the  town  on  the  north-east  and 
south  sides ;  and  the  heavy  batteries  on  Mount  Wise  pro- 
tect the  entranee  from  tfaie  sea.  Without  the  wall  is  a 
line,  or  breastwork,  with  a  fosse  excavuted  in  the  solid  rock 
from  twelve  to  twen^  feet  deep.  There  are  three  gates 
in  the  line,  the  north  gate,  tAe  state  harrier,  and  the 
Stonehouse  gate.  A  promeiud^  called  Richmond  Walk, 
was  recently  made  near  the  leapshore  under  the  dire<^n 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond  when  master-general  of  the 
ordnance. 

There  is  a  small  theatre,  a  subscription  library,  and  a 
spacious  and  elegant  assembly-room  at  die  royal  hotel, 
where  ball$  are  held.  To  the  south  of  the  town  are  conve- 
nient hot,  cold,  shower,  vapour,  and  swimming  baths.  The 
water  which  supplies  the  inhalritants  is  broi^ht  from  Dart- 
moo:  in  a  cironitoitB  line  of  about  thirlr  miles  to  a  reservoir 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  ftom  'nienea  it  is  conTeyed 
in  Dipes  to  the  di^rent  houses. 

The  town-hall  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  bnilding,  with 
a  Doric  portico.  It  contains  a  coun^-meetii^  room  seventy- 
five  feet  by  forty,  a  watch-house,  temporary  priwn,  engine- 
house,  &c  Near  it  is  a  fluted  column  of  the  Doric  order, 
to  commemorate  the  naming  of  the  town  in  1824,  ftnm  the 
top  of  which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  harbour  and  the 
neighbouring  sceneiy.  To  the  south  of  the  town  are  the 
port-admiral  and  the  governor's  houses,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  Grand  Parade.  Thirty-two  telegraphic  stations 
connect  this  place  with  the  Admiralty  in  London ;  and  it  is 
said  that  on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon  surrendering  to  the 
Bellnrophon  die  news  was  known  in  the  metropolis  fifteen 
minutes  after  it  was  known  in  Devonport. 

The  dock-yard,  one  of  die  finest  in  the  world,  com- 
prises an  area  of  8event}--one  acres.  'Vnthin  the  yard  is 
the  basin,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
and  the  dock  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  reception  of  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship,  as  well  ait  four  building-slips,  and 
three  other  docks,  one  of  which,  the  new  north  dock,  is  260 
feet  by  85  feet,  and  27  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  '  black- 
smith s  shop*  is  a  building  210  feet  square,  containing  48 
forges,  the  fires  of  which  annually  consume  1300  tmal- 
dron  of  coal.  Several  hundred  of  anchors,  some  weighing 
five  tons  each,  are  piled  up  on  the  wharf  in  front  of  this 
building. 

The  ■  mging-house,*  is  a  splendid  edifice  480  feet  m 
length/ and  thiBB  stories  high;  it  forms  one  side  of  a  qua- 
drangle, the  area  of  which  is  mtirely  oompMed  of  stone 
and  iron,  and  is  caU«d  the  *  eombustiUe  storehouse.'  Our 
limits  will  not  pramit  us  to  describe  one  half  the  objects 
Df  interest  that  are  contained  widiin  die  precincts  of  this 
dock-yard,  and  we  must  contoit  ouiseWes  with  merely  men- 
tioning  the  boiling-house,  the  mast-house,  the  mast-pond, 
and  the  rope-houses.  The  rope-houses  m  limestone  build- 
ings 1200  feet  lot^,  parallel  to  each  other,  aod  two  stories 
high.  Cables  are  made  here,  100  lathoms  in  length,  and 
measuring  in  circumference  25  inches;  a  cable  of  this 
size  weighs  116  cwt  Iqr.  6  lbs.,  and  costs  404^1 

The  immense  roofo  over  the  docks,  beinjg;  on  the  span  of 
an  arch  without  a  buttress,  are  extraordinary  specimens 
of  axchitectural  skill ;  the  area  of  one  of  them  amounting 
to  1  acre  39  poles  and  200  feet  The  harbour  of  Hamoaze 
is  fbur  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  its  neatest  depth 
at  high  water  is  about  20  fothoms,  and  at  low  water  15. 

[pLYMOtlTH.] 

A  chapel  has  reoendy  been  erected  by  government  in 
the  yard,  the  chaplain  of  which  receives,  in  addition  to  a 
stipend  from  government,  twopence  per  month  from  the 
pay  of  each  of  the  officers  and  seamen  bebnging  to  ships 
laid  up  in  wdinary.   There  an  two  episcopal  duipels  of 


ease  at  Devonport,  St.  Aubyn's,  erected  1771,  and  BL  Jtim  a 
erected  in  1799.  The  inhabitants  have  also  access  to 
the  dock-yard  chapel.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Kbvs- 
vians.  A  classical  school  was  established  by  subscription  in 
1821,  and  a  public  school  for  bo^  in  1808 ;  over  the  latter 
is  a  school  for  girls,  where  about  100  are  educated  and 
clothed.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  also  their  re* 
spective  schools.  A  public  dispensary  for  this  town  and 
East  Stonehouse  was  erected  in  1815,  and  a  Savings*  Bank 
in  1829. 

Devonport  is  a  branch  of  the  port  of  Plymouth.  [Plt- 
ic£)UTR.]  There  is  a  market  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdavd,  and 
Saturdays,  well  supplied  mth  provisions  of  all  kinds.  To 
the  south  of  Devonport  is  a  leny  to  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
and  to  the  nuth-west,  one  to  Twpoint  The  nopidation 
is  returned  with  the  parish,  and  in  1831  consisted  of  3^888 
inhabitant  of  whom  19,466  were  fomales. 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  maritime  coun^in  the  south-west 

{lart  of  England.  Its  form  approximates  to  that  of  an  irregu- 
BT  quadrangle,  havin?  for  its  angles,  on  the  west,  Hartland 

Sint  on  the  Bristol  channel ;  on  the  north  the  boundary  of 
»vonshire  and  Somersetshire,  near  Oare,  on  the  coast  of 
the  same  channel ;  on  the  east  the  boundary  of  Devonshire 
and  Dorsetshire,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel,  near 
Lyme  Regis ;  and  on  the  south  Prawle  I^int,  near  the  S  tart 
Point,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel.  The  county  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Bristol  chan- 
nel ;  on  the  north-east  bv  Somersetshire ;  on  the  east  by 
Dorsetshire ;  on  the  sontn-east  and  south  the  English 
channel,  and  on  the  vest  by  Cornwall,  from  which  it  is 
separated,  alon^  part  of  the  boun^ry  Un^  by  the  river 
Tamer.  There  is  an  insulated  portion  of  the  county  in- 
closed between  Dorsetshire  ana  Somersetshire,  and  the 
boundaries,  as  ^ven  above,  include  an  insulated  portion  of 
Dorsetshire  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  Devonshire. 
The  length  of  this  county  from  north  to  south  is  about  71 
miles ;  the  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  68.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  stated  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith  at  2580  square 
miles,  and  in  the  population  returns  at  2585 :  the  aggregate 
areas  of  the  parishes  give  1,636,450  acres  or  about  2557 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1831  was  494,478,  giving 
191  or  193  persons  to  the  square  mile  acooidii^as  we  adopt 
the  highest  or  lowest  estimate  of  the  area.  Devonshire  is 
the  third  Engli^  oomity  in  respect  of  siiev  being  exceeded 
only  by  Yorkshire  and  Lineolnshire,  and  the  fourth,  in  re- 
spect of  population,  being  exceeded  Iqr  Ywkshire,  Middle 
sex,  and  Lancashire.  Exeter,  the  capittj,  is  1 60  miles  from 
London  inastraight  line  W.S.W.;164}  miles  by  the  shortest 
road,  through  Staines,  Basingstoke,  Andovcr,  Amesbury, 
Mere,  Wincaunton,  llminster,  and  Honiton;  173  miles 
by  the  Exeter  mail-road,  through  Staines,  Andover,  Sidis- 
bury,  Shaftesburv,  Yeovil,  Crewkerne,  Chard,  and  Honi- 
ton ;  1 76  by  the  Penzance  and  Falmouth  mail-rowl,  through 
Salisbury,  Blandford,  Dorchester,  Bri^ort,  and  Houitou 
or  193  miles  by  the  Devonport  and  Plymouth  mail-road, 
through  Reading,  Devizes,  Bath,  Wells,  Bridgewater,  Taun 
ton,  and  Collumpton. 

Coast-Line,  Island*. — The  coast  of  the  Bristol  cbonne. 
which  bounds  Devonshire  to  the  north  and  north-west  is 
tfx  the  most  part  steep  and  rocky.  On  the  side  towards 
Somersetshire,  the  coast-line  runs  nearly  east  and  west 
for  about  32  miles,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  border  of  Somersetshire  to  Bull  Point,  west  of  Ilfra- 
combe ;  along  one  part  of  this  line  there  are  cliffs,  in  the 
other  parts  the  coast,  though  steep,  is  not  broken  or  precipi- 
tous :  there  are  no  marked  headlands.  From  Bull  point  to 
Morte  point  (distant  a  mile  and  a  half  south-west)  the  coast 
forms  a  small  bay  (Rockham  bay)  bounded  by  cliffs ;  frum 
Morte  point  to  Saggy  point,  distant  three  miles  and  a  half 
south  by  vrest,'it  forms  a  laiger  and  deeper  bay  (Morte  Bay), 
with  cliffs  at  each  extremity  and  a  low  shelving  beach  in 
the  middle.  Prom  Ba^y  point  to  Hartland  point  (distant 
14  or  15  miles  south-west)  the  coast  forms  the  deep  bay, 
Barnstaple  or  Bideford  ^v,  into  which  the  united  stream 
of  the  Toriridge  and  the  Taw  empties  itaelt  From  Baggy 
point  to  the  lestuary  of  the  Taw  and  Toiridge^  except  near 
Bt^7  Point,  the  coast  is  shelving  and  sandy,  vith  a  mul- 
titude of  sand-hills,  called  Braunton  barrows;  from  the 
lestuary  of  the  rivers  to  Hartland  point  the  coast  is  lined 
with  steep  cliffs  and  rocks.  From  Hartland  point  the  coast, 
still  lined  with  cliffs,  runs  south  or  south  by  west  for  about 
eight  miles  to  the  border  of|^,Comwall.    This  coast  pir«* 
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senla.  in  several  places,  very  picturesque  views,  e^iecially 
■bout  L>-moutli,  or  Lymnoum  (the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ljnn),  on  the  border  toiwda  SomenetBhire.  and  at  Qo- 
TeUy,  iu  Bideford  Bay. 

Tlie  coast  of  the  JEnglUh  channel,  which  bounds  the 
countT  on  the  south,  runs  W.S.W.  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  I^e  Rflsia  (in  Dorsetshire),  22  miles  measured  in  a  di- 
lectline,  to  the  mouth  of  the  rivra  Ex.  This  coast  is  lined 
with  di&  throughout  its  whola  extent,  oMd  is  marked  by 
one  headland.  Beer  Head,  at  the  western  extremity 
ai  Saaton  Bay.  The  rivors  Aze  and  Otter  enter  the 
tea  in  the  eouM  of  tbii  line.  Fnm  Uie  mouth  of  the 
£z  the  ooast,  lined  with  clilb,  runs  S^.W.  six  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Teiffn,  and  from  thence  five  miles  south  or 
south  by  east  to  the  headland  called  Hope's  Nos^  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay.  Tor  Ba^  is  a  deq>  bay 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Beiry  head  (distant  about  five 
miles  from  Hope's  Nose),  having  a  shelving  beach  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  interrupted  by  a  bluff  headland  (Roand- 
ham  Head),  and  ah  ^rupt  coast  tovaids  eadi  extremity. 
Tor  Bay  is  memorable  as  the  place  in  which  William  prince 
of  Orange,  ^terirardB  William  III.,  landed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  Berry  head  appears  to  have  been  the  Pro- 
montoriumHelleuisof  theantients  (Richard  of  Cirencester). 
From  Berry  head  the  coast,  sUll  possessing  the  sune  bluff 
duvacter,  runs  S.S.W.  five  at  six  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dart,  &€aa  tbenM  to  the  iStart  point,  nine  miles  ftuther ; 
it  forms  a  wide  shallow  bay  (Start  bay)k  lined  with  a  high 
•an^  beaoh  (SUot<m  saims)  that  intenapts  the  flow  of 
the  waters  which  descend  from  the  interior  toward  the  sea, 
and  has  fonned  a  lagoon  (Slapton  Lee)  similar  to  the  ^tangs 
of  Gascogne  or  Languedoo.  From  Start  point  a  high  rocky 
eoast  ruos  W.S.W.  four  miles  to  ^wle  point,  the  southetn 
extremity  of  the  county,  and  thence  three  miles  west  by 
north  across  the  wide  sastuary  of  the  Kingsbridge  river  to 
Bolt  Head  (430  feet  hi^h),  and  thence  four  or  five  miles 
ftirther  in  the  same  direction  to  Bolt  Tail.  From  Bolt 
Tul  the  coast,  still  for  the  most  part  lii^  with  cliffs,  runs 
W.N.W.  to  the  enbrance  d  ^ymouth  Sound,  distant  12 
miles  in  a  stiauht  line  from  Bolt  TaiL  I%iB  interval  is 
(Utly  oceupiedby  the  wide  and  afaoUow  Sgbury  bay,  uUo 
whiich  tha  rivets  Avon  or  Aune  viA  Enne  flow,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yealm.  About  t#o  <a  three  miles  of 
etMst  on  the  west  side  of  n^mouth  sound  belonc  to  De^ 
vonshire.  Plpiouth  sound  is  three  miles  wide  aad  ex- 
tends many  mUes  inward.  It  receives  from  the  north-west 
the  Timer  (united  with  the  Lynher  or  St.  Gwman's  river), 
upon  the  estuary  of  which,  called  Hamoaie,  is  the  town  of 
Devonport,  formerly  *  Dock,'  Uis  rojvl  dock-yard  of  whidi 
ranks  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Portsmouth ;  and  from 
the  north-east  the  Viym.  the  sastuaxy  of  which  is  called  Cat- 
water.  Mill  bay  and  Sutton  pool  are  small  ialeta  at  the 
bottom  of  Plymouth  sound:  the  tatter  is  almost  encncled  by 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  ^mouth  sound,  with  the  nstu- 
ariesof  the  streams  that  run  into  it,  fbnns  one  of  the  finest 
harbonm  in  Great  Sritmn  fir  extatf  and  safisty.  It  is  se* 
curedfrom  the  heavy  awd^  vfaidh  foimedy  aetfato  il^  by 
a  breakwater,  nearW  a  mile  long,  which  extends  acnes  die 
middle  of  the  aoun^  [PLmoum.] 

The  Devonshire  coast  may  be  estimated  at  ficoBS  15S  to 
160  miles ;  55  to  60  miles  on  the  HtkUA  channel  and  about 
100  miles  on  the  English  channel. 

Lundy  Island,  in  the  Bristol  chanQel,10  to  1 1  mileaN.N.W. 
of  Hartland  point,  is  a  massof  grautte  two  miles  and  a  half 
long  from  north  to  south  and  about  a  mile  froht  east  to  vest. 
Its  area  is  about  900  to  1 1 00  acres.  It  is  surrounded  on  every 
side  with  rocks ;  the  landing-place,  up  which  two  men  can 
scarcely  walk  abreast,  is  on  uie  eastern  side.   The  southern 

Soint  is  oocupied  by  a  li^t-house.  Rat  Island  is  a  rocky 
etachment  uom  Lundy  idand  on  the  south-east  or  south. 
The  northeni  part  of  Lundj)r  Island  rises  eonsideiably  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest  part  being  200  ftet  h%k 
Several  brooks  flow  tram  the  higher  ground  into  the  sea. 
0)nsidemble  plantatinu  have  been  formed  on  the  island, 
but  the  trees  are  too  omesed  to  keen  north-easterly  winds 
to  flourish ;  in  the  soutb  part  of  the  island  the  soil  .is  said 
to  he  pretty  good.  There  is  an  abundance  of  puffins  and 
rabbits,  and  uie  island  is  much  in&sted  with  rats.  Of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  we  have  no  account :  they  must  be 
very  few;  fi>r  in  1794  there  were  seven  houses  and  23  inha- 
bitants, and  in  1822  only  two  houses  beside  the  resi- 
dence of  the  light-house  keeper.  Their  principal  business 
is  shooting  nUits  fw  thttvekins,  «ud  puffins  for  thor  fea- 


thers. There  ace  the  remains  of  •  flnt  with  a  few  db- 
mounted  guns  commaadir^  the  laadiiur-^ace*  also  iLt 
ruins  of  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Ann.  ^ntehalaslslan<] 
is  in  Plymouth  aound:  it  is  fortified. 

Surface,  Hffdrogrtfp^.—tievaiuhin  is  mote  nnifermW 
hiUy  than  any  other  of  the  lane  oountieaof  Bof^d.  The 
princijpal  ranges  of  hills  maylie  oansidered  as  ofiets  frDtu 
the  elevated  districU  of  Dartmoor.  Bxmoor;  and  Black- 
down.  Dartmoor  is  a  granitic  taUe-laad,  having  its 
greatest  elevation  fiewards  (he  north,  and  eoataiaing  tlie 
highest  ground  in  Devondiire.  Otvaand  or  Gawsoni  hill, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  fenit,  is  178tftetliigli:  Rimmi 
Tor,  four  w  five  miles  north  of  Ashbnitai.  1A49  feet:  Mt- 
terton  hill,  in  the  south  part  of  the  Ibreat.  ISM  ftat:  lbs 
head  of  the  river  Erme  1131  feet;  and  the  site  of  Haic- 
ford  or  Harford  church,  also  near  Bntterton,  6M  feet. 
These  heights  are  from  the  Ordnanee  Snn«y,  except  the 
last,  which  is  given  on  the  authon^  of  Dr.  Beiiper. 

Dartmoor  extends  nearly  SS  wlea  from  noith  to  sooth 
(from  BeUton,  nearOakhampton,  to  the  PlymovA  road  be- 
tween the  rivers  Erme  and  Avon  or  Aune) ;  and  14  mHa 
from  east  to  west,  from  the  neighbouriiood  ot  Iforeton 
Hampstead  to  that  of  Tavistoi^.  Ihis  fanmenae  waste  is 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Berger  (OeoL  Trant^  vol.1,  p.  1)9): 
'  From  Harford  church  (near  the  southern  limit  of  Dsil- 
moor)  the  oountry  aaaymes  quite  a  bare  and  alvine  appear- 
ance presmting  a  vast  plain,  exten^itt  bqmad  the  viriUe 
horiion.  The  fiwe  of  uie  eoaMry  is  fcmed  hy  s«>rilnie« 
and  undtdatioas  Kradually  ovwtoppung  eaeh  oAer,  withirai 
ever  forming  disbnet  mountaina.  Tbece  is  neiiher  -r^ets- 
tion  nor  any  human  dwelling;  we  teed  np<m  a  boggy  soil 
of  Very  little  de^i.  and  aoKroaly  affarding  snfficaent  food  li> 
support  some  dwaif  colts  as  wild  as  the  coontzy  they  in- 
halHt.'  The  area  of  Dartmoor  fineat  has  been  esdnated  ai 
80.000  (Fraser,  Agrie.  RmofH  or  100,040  acres.   PsTi  of 


the  waste  is  appropriated  by  the  sononnding  parishes,  tbe 
freeholders  of  n^uA  posaBSs  the  ri^t  of  eammon,  as  it 
is  teemed  tbe  rigid  of  veumlle,  on  twee  apwrapciated  paiis 
The  rest  of  Darfanoor.  to  whidi  the  name  <n  Dartmoor  kmt 
(freouently  given  to  the  wbdb  waste)  aliiotlT  qi|i)iea,  and 
whidi  briongs  to  the  duchy  of  Oomwdl,  hm  mml  fend  hy 
survey  to  oMtain  AS,S44  aoraa.  It  waa  en  tide  pact  Aat  the 

Siscm  was  boilt  duitaig  the  lart  war  ftr  An  friaoneis  ef  war. 
le  highest  put  of  Dartmoor  flmst,  in  wliidi  soinB  vt  the 
most  important  rivers  of  the  coun^  (thel^,  the  Dait,  the 
Teign,  be)  have  their  rise,  consists  of  a  aucoeaaion  of  me- 
lasses  fhnmed  by  the  decay  of  the  suceeasiTecRipa  at  aquatic 
plants,  with  which  this  part  teems,  these  nsornww  are  it 
some  parte  40  to  SO  feet  deep,  in  othen  not  more  thsn  5.  Is 
several  plaoss  there  have  been  land-slips,  owing  to  tbe  oxtr- 
aooumulation  oi  mushy  soil :  these  slips  woold  be  noie 
fluent  but  for  tbe  granite  rocks  or  '  tors*  winch  eontiBa- 
afly  rise  to  the  surfiu».  Peat  is  dug  in  thia  fonet:  «td 
maqy  she^  pastured  there  in  summer,  and  eoBae  all  thf 
vear  round.  The  elevation  of  DarlnKKff  forest  causes  it  in 
have  a  wieh  lower  average  temperature  titan  other  parts  d 
the  eeunly.  Hie  averan  difennce  of  the  tempecatnre  at 
Ilfiacombe,  on  tbe  noiu  coast  ot  the  oonntl^  and  Oak- 
hampton.  Just  Ob  ihm  northnv  herder  ot  Daitmoor. 
10"  &'  ai  fkhrenhatt:  in  simimer  the  diflerenee  is  sraalb 
but  in  winter  it  rises  t»  16"  or  18°.  (Vanoeurer'a  Agrit. 
Survgp.)  Amieombe  hill,  Okement  hill,  and  others,  sn 
elevated  parts  of  Dartmoor.  Brent  Tor  (802  feet,  aceordis,^ 
to'Dr.  B«ger,)  and  Blaekdown,  both  near  Tavistock  borde: 
i^ton  Dvtmoor,  bat  are  not  composed  of  granite. 

Dartmoor  has  been  deacribed  as  an  elevated  plain :  the 
descent  to  the  lower  country  all  round  is  rapid.  With  ifcc 
exoeptim  of  Blaekdown,  there  is  no  eminence  near  it  which 
oomes  w^n  800  or  800  feet  of  its  highest  pwnt.  From  Dsit- 
moorseveral  rangesof  hills,  compowd  chiefly  of  rocks  uf  tbe 
transition  soics,  btaadi  off;  one  flroni  the  north-west  pai*. 
of  it,  near  Oaktempton,  runa  in  the  dinetioD  of  HartlaiM 
pwit,  dividiiv  the  basin  of  the  Ihmar  fiom  Ant  «tf  the  T<  v- 
ridg^  and  seniiBg  otit  hranchea  which  aepaiate  the  valle\i 
of  the  various  feeders  of  the  T^er.  This  Toam  has  no  rv- 
markable  elevations :  part  of  i^  widione  of  its  branches,  to* 
the  name  of  Broadbury.  Another  branch  running  north- 
wards separates  the  valley  of  the  Okement,  and  mfterwank 
of  the  Tonidge,  from  that  of  the  !I^w,  and  terminates  nor 
the  junction  of  these  last  two  rivers.  AnoUier  l»iutdi  tutu 
eastward  towards  Exeter,  turns  to  tfaeeenth-eouth-cast  near 
that  city,  and  separatee  the  valleys  ctf  the  Bx  and  theTop;. 
little  Haldon,  m  thi*  nu^n|aiJfs,M«i^^^  v 
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tttevfttion  of  8IS  feat  A  iHntnch  which  this  raws  sends  off 
won  after  leaving  Dartmou-,  nuu  north-eBatvara*  aeparatos 
the  bum  of  the  Sx  from  that  of  the  Taw,  uid  eonneeti 
the  height*  of  Dartmoor  with  those  of  Exmoor.  Another ' 
range  running  south-east  from  Dartmoor  separates  the 
Tslleysof  theTaign  and  the  Dart:  Furlaad  hill,  in  this 
range  between  Brixham  and  Dartmouth,  is  589  feet  high. 

Exmoor  is  a  tract  of  high  land,  having  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion towards  tba  north.  It  is  oompoaed  of  rochs  of  the 
traiiflition  class,  and  is  chiefly  indiwed  in  SomersetduTe, 
but  exteoda  into  the  north  and  nortb-aast  parts  of  Devon^ 
Its  highest  pointt  Dunkarrr beacon,  Somersetobire,  attains  to 
the  hai^  of  1 668  feet,  apcording  to  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
or  acGorlii^  to  aDotbor  measurement,  1784  fbet.  A  range 
of  hills  extMds  Arom  Bxmow  along  the  north  eoast  of  ije- 
Tomfaire  to  IfMrte  Bay;  some  of  taa  aummita  an  probably 
1000  feat  hi|^:  th»  village  of  Linton  on  this  range,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  liw  Lynn,  ia  428  feet  h^h.  The  rfalgea  of 
ExnKM»  forest  and  tna  branches  vfaieh  it  senda  off  toirards 
the  aottth  iqrante  the  valleys  of  the  uj^mt  waters  of 
the  Ex. 

A  third  system  of  hills  eongists  of  Blachdown,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  border  of  Somersetshire, 
between  Taunton  and  Honiton ;  and  of  the  ranges  of  hills 
which  it  sends  oS,  chiefly  to  the  southward,  separating  the 
basin  of  the  Otter  flrom  those  of  the  Ex  on  one  side,  and 
tho  Axe  on  the  other,  and  dividing  Irom  each  other  the 
vallOTa  watered  by  the  several  affluents  of  the  Otter  and 
the  Axe.  Dumpdon  hill,  north-west  of  Honiton,  is  679  feet 
Ugh.  These  hills  have  flat  tabular  summits ;  tbeur  steeper 
aidB  is  toward  the  west  [Gutacsovs  Group.] 

iKMr«.— The  rivers  of  Dsvmshim  are  numerous,  and 
soma  of  them  important  nieBxrises  in  Bzmoor,  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  flows  south-eastpastthe  Plages  of  Exibrd  and 
Winfivd  to  Bxton,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  reaches 
the  border  of  Devonshife  about  18  or  I'J  miles  from  ita 
source.  For  about  two  milee  it  divides  Devonshire  from 
Somersetshire,  being  joined  in  this  part  by  the  river  Barle, 
which  also  rises  in  Exmoor,  and  has  a  south-east  course  of 
22  to  24  miles  through  Scmiersetehire  befen  it  fella  into 
the  Ex.  A  litfle  below  the  junction  of  the  Barle,  the  Ex 
enters  Devonshire,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  but 
with  a  vety  circuitous  course,  to  Tiverton  (about  10  or  11 
miles),  reoMving  in  its  way  several  fsed^  of  which  the 
chief  are  the  mthMD  (9  or  10  miles  long),  whicb-  flows 
from  the  border  of  Somersetshire  past  Hampton,  and  fells 
into  the  Ex  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank ;  and  the  Loman 
(8  or  lOmUes  k«g),  whidi  flows  fkom  the  hills  on  the 
SomOTsetshire  b<»&r,  near  Bampton.  and  joins  the  Ex  on 
its  left  bank  at  Tiverton.  From  Tiverton  the  Ex  flows 
still  southward,  13  miles,  to  the  junction  of  theCulm>  re- 
ceiving by  the  way,  on  its  nght  bank,  the  Dart  (8  miles 
lone;;  from  the  moors  between  Tiverton  and  South  Molten ; 
and  about  2  miles  lower  down,  on  its  right  bank,  the 
Creedy  (10  miles  long),  which  passes  near  Crediton,  and  is 
joined  by  the  Yeo  (12  or  13  miles  long)  below  that  town. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Oeedy  the  £x  flows  between  3 
and  3  miles  southward  to  Exeter,  and  then  about  5  miles 
south-east  toTopsham,  where  itreeeives  the  Clist,  16  or 
1 8  miles  long:  just  above  Topsham,  th«  Ex  becomes  a  tide 
river.  The  tideway  of  it  is  about  S  miles  hmg  (or  7  by  the 
low-watar  ahaimel),  and  abont  a  mile  wide  at  high  water. 
A  sand-bank,  dry  at  law  water,  dividea  its  month  Into  two 
channels.  The  whole  length  of  the  Ex  is  from  i7  to  69 
mites.  A  canal,  ibrmed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  runs 
by  the  side  of  this  river  between  Exeter  and  Topuiam : 
this  oanal  was  originally  more  than  3  miles  Ions,  and  it  has 
been  \aUAy  lenguened  so  as  to  enter  the  tideway  lower 
down.  By  this  cuial  and  the  tideway  of  the  river,  vessels 
can  gat  up  to  Exeter,  aboTe  which  the  river  is  not  navi- 
gable. 

The  Culm,  mentioned  above,  rises  in  the  Blackdown 
hilla*  within  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  and  flows  1 1 
zniles  westward  to  the  village  of  UffcnUn ;  ftom  thence  i 
0iile9  8oath'<w«st  to  the  town  of  Gollnmpton  or  Cullumpttm, 
end  from  thanoa  fiw  10  milaa  aonth-west  (26  miles  in  all) 
into  the  Ex. 

Tbe  Torridge  rises  on  the  border  of  Devon^re  and 
Cbrnwall,  near  the  head  of  the  Tamer  rGoBNWALi.3»  and 
flows  eastward  idmut  7  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  <^  the 
villasas  of  East  and  West  Putford ;  it  then  tpms  to  the 
aontfi  naat.  and  runs  8  cr  9  miles  to  Bradfnrd  Mill,  whne  it 
nwiM*—  ^  Waldoa  (19  aiBaa  fcng)  on  its  bank. 


From  iftradferd  MiH  it  runs  eastward  9  miles  past  Sheep 
wash  or  Ettnpwash  to  tka  jnnction  of  tbe  stream  (10  or  12 
miles  km^  whiah  passes  Hatherieigh ;  and  thmee  1^  mile 
nortii-«Bst  to  the  junetion  of  the  Okement,  whidi  is  fcnaed 
of  two  brooks  (East  and  West  Okement)  that  rise  on 
Dartmoor  and  unite  at  Oakhampton,  and  Ims  a  nortfawsrd 
course  of  IS  to  20  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  Oke- 
mMit  the  Torrii^  has  a  vary  sinuous  course  of  25  or  26 
miles  in  a  oorth-weet  direction,  psst  Torrington  to  Bidefcnd, 
where  it  becomes  a  tide  river.  The  tideway  from  Bidefbrd 
to  Appledore,  where  the  Torridge  and  the  Taw  unite,  is  3 
miles,  maki^  the  whole  course  of  the  Torridge  63  to  56 
miles^  The  Torridge  is  navi^ble  fbr  vessels  up  to  Bide- 
ibrd,  and  for  boats  to  Wear  Gifiard.  4  or  5  miles  higher  up. 

The  Taw  rises  on  Dartmoor,  on  the  slope  of  the  same  hul 
(Okement  Hill)  from  which  the  East  and  West  Okement 
rise^and  has  a  northward  eourse  <tf^  17  or  18  miles  to  below 
the  fliill  and  viUage  of  Braabferd:  from  thence  it  has  a 
windug  eourse  ef  nearly  7  mfles  in  a  norUi-nortii-west  di- 
rection to  the  junetion  of  the  LttUe  Dart  (16  or  16  miles 
long),  which  rises  in  the  range  of  hills  oonoecting  Durtmoor 
with  Exmoor,  and  flows  westward  pest  Chumleigh  into  the 
Taw.  From  the  junction  of  the  Litde  Vhxt,  the  Taw  flows 
northward  3  miles  to  the  junotiou  of  the  Mole  (20  miles 
lone),  which  rises  on  N(Hth  Molton  ridge,  Exmoor,  on  the 
IxHraer  of  DeTonshire  and  Somersetshire,  pssses  North 
and  South  Molton,  and  after  receiving  the  Bray  (14  miles 
long),  which  also  rises  on  ExmoOT,  joins  the  Tvw  on  its 
right  bank.  After  the  jnnction  of  the  Mole,  the  Tt-yr  flows 
north-north-west  16  miles  to  Bamst^le,  where  It  beecoDes 
a  tide  river.  The  tideway  is  about  5  miles  in  length  fron) 
Barnstaple  to  the  junction  of  the  T^nridm,  muing  the 
length  of  the  l^w  nearly  60  miles.  It  is  nar^jable  ftr 
small  vessels  up  to  Bamst^le,  snd  fbr  bosts  to  New 
Bridge,  3  or  4  miles  h^ber.  "tha  assttHny  of  the  united 
rivers  Taw  and  Torridge  is  not  8  mSes  long. 

Tho  Dart  rises  on  Dartmoor.  The  head  of  the  Bast  Dart; 
which  may  be  oonsidaed  as  the  true  head,  is  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  Okement  hill,  near  the  springs  of  the  Okement 
and  the  Taw.  It  flows  10  miles  south-east  to  the  junetion 
of  the  West  Dart  (9  miles  long)  at  Dartmeet  Brtd|e,  be- 
tween Ashbwton  and  Tavistock.  From  Dartmeet  Bridge 
the  river  flows  south-east  SO  miles  past  Buokfestlcdgh  and 
Totness,  to  its  outfell  just  htAxm  Dartmouth.  Its  whole 
course  is  thus  shout  40  miles.  The  tide  flows  up  to  Totneas 
10  or  u  miles  from  the  numtii  of  the  river:  above  this  plaee 
the  river  is  not  navigable.  The  nav^tion  is  chiefly  used  to 
oonvOT  coal  and  shellywid  mannra  to  Totn«aa  and  the 
natghbouriiood,  and  to  export  tbe  produce  of  die  tin,  lead, 
anfeo^wrmines,  worked  on  the  boidw  of  Dartmoor  Forest 
Tite  entrance  to  the  river  ferma  a  good  harbour. 

The  Xeign  (the  North  Teign)  rises  on  Dartmow  near  the 
head  of  the  Dart,  and  after  flowing  three  or  four  miles  to 
the  north,  turns  eastward,  and  flovrs  about  14  miles  to 
Dunsford,  between  Exeter  and  Moraton  Hampstoad.  It 
then  runs  south  about  12  or  13  miles,  near  Chudleigb,  re- 
ceiving by  the  way  the  West  Teign  or  Bovey  river  (15  miles 
long)  from  North  Bovey,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton 
Bushel  and  Newton  Abbot ;  below  Newton  Bushel  it  has  an 
eastward  ooursQ  of  five  miles  (chiefly  tideway)  into  Un  sea 
at  Teignmouth.  Its  whole  eonua  is  about  36  miles:  it  is 
navigable  up  to  Nawton  Bnshpl,  Ave  milsa  from  the 
mouth. 

The  Otter  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Bhwkdown,  near 
the  village  oT  Otterford,  and  flows  south-south-west  about 
2ft  miles,  past  Honiton,  Ottery  St  Mary,  and  Otterton,  into 
the  sea  altout  Ave  mUes  east  of  the  mouUi  of  the  Ex.  It  is 
not  navigsble,  and  has  no  tributsiy  worthy  of  note.  The 
Axo  rises  in  Dorsetshire,  not  fer  fh)m  Beaminster,  and  has 
a  circuitous  course  (north-west,  west,  and  south-west)  of  16 
miles,  through  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devon- 
shire, to  Axminster.  Below  Axminster  it  flows  7  or  8 
miles  south-south-west  into  the  sea  at  Axmouth,  receiving 
the  Yart  (12  or  13  miles  long)  from  the  hUls  adjaoent  to 
Bhwfcdown. 

The  Avon  or  Anne»theBrm«  and,  the  Yedm  rise  on  the 
southern  side  td  Dartmoor,  utd  flow  southward  into  the 
sea  between  Plymouth  Sound  and  Bolt  head.  They  are  re 
spectirety  22,  15,  and  14  miles  lon^  The  Aune  and  the 
Yealm  have  each  a  navigable  tideway  of  three  miles,  the 
Hrme  of  two  miles.  Tbe  Plym  rises  near  the  Erme,  and 
flows  south-south-west  16  or  17mile8  into  Plymouth  Sound 
atnymouth.  Itstidnmy 'Gf^^jy^t^^o^^oK- 
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The  Tamer,  vhich  divides  Cornwall  from  Devondiire,  bas 
been  already  described.  [Cornwau»]  Its  principal  Devon- 
^ire  feeders  are  the  Deer  (9  milea  long),  which  flows 
past  Holsworthy;  the  Carey  (13  miles  long),  and  the  Lyd 
(13  miles  long),  which  rises  on  Dartmoor;  both  these  join 
the  Tamer  near  Launceston ;  and  the  Tavy  or  Tay  (26  or 
28  miles  long),  which  rises  on  Dartmoor,  and  flows  past 
ravistock.  The  Tavy  joins  the  tideway  of  the  Tamer,  and 
has  itself  a  tideway  of  more  than  three  miles.  The  Lew 
Water  (nine  miles  long)  and  the  Thistle  Brook  (10  or  11 
milea  long;)  are  fbeders  of  the  Lyd;  and  the  Watlcomh  (13 
miles  long)  is  a  fbader  of  the  Tavy.  There  is  a  picturesque 
ftll  in  the  Lyd,  near  LidftKd*  four  or  five  miles  from  its 
souFoe. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  countf  are  too  small  to  require 
particular  notice.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  Lynn  (10 
miles  long)  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  Sid  (6  miles  long) 
on  the  south  coast.  _  Salcombe  harbour,  between  Bolt  "head 
and  Prawle  Point  is  the  testuary  of  several  small  streams, 
to  which  the  mam  ao  not  assign  a  name.  This  eastuary  is 
navigable  up  to  Kingsbridge  four  miles  from  the  mouth. 

Canals. — The  Bude  and  Holsworthy  canal,  with  which 
is  connected  the  Bude  and  Launceston  canal,  enters  this 
eounty  from  Cornwall,  near  the  head  of  the  Tamer,  and 
proceeds  in  a  very  circuitous  course  of  more  than  15^  miles 
to  Tbombury  on  the  river  Waldon,  one  of  ihe  feeders  of  the 
Torrid^  where  the  canal  terminates.  It  has  two  inclined 
planes  in  Devonshire  and  two  in  Cornwall :  part  of  ita  course 
u  through  a  tunnel.  The  chief  purposes  of  this  canal  are 
to  facilitate  the  importation  of  Welui  coal,  and  to  convey 
shelly  sand  from  the  coast  to  the  iutezior  ftr  manure.  In 
Nicholii'  and  Co.*b  Map  of  Canals,  one  is  marked  as  extend- 
ing firom  Torrington  along  the  vallay  of  the  Torridge  for 
about  four  miles,  and  opening  into  that  river  at  Wear  Gif- 
fiud,  brtweeu  Torrington  and  Bideford,  where  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  h^ns.  The  Stover  or  Teigngraee  canal 
is  connected  with  the  Teign  at  Newton  BusheH  and  extends 
about  four  miles  up  the  valley  of  that  river  toward  Bovey 
Tracey:  it  serves  for  the  importation  of  coal,  culm,  sea- 
sand,  and  lime ;  and  the  exportation  of  Bovey  coal,  pipe- 
clay, and  potters'  c^y.  Hie  l^vistock  oanal  sstends  four 
miles  from  Tavistook  to  the  tideway  of  the  T^uner;  ithasa 
tunnel  one  mile  and  a  half  lon^  and  a  branch  two  miles 
lon^  to  Millhill  slate-quarries.  The  Exeter  canal  has  been 
noticed.  Two  important  canals  have  been  projected,  *  the 
Grand  Western  Canal '(Acta  obtainedA.D.  1796,  1811,  1812), 
from  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Tone, 
the  Culm,  and  the  (Hist,  to  TopAham;  with  branches  to 
Tiverton  and  CoUumpton;  and  'the  English  and  Bristol 
Channels  Ship  Canal*  (Act  obtained  a.d.  1825),  from  Bridse- 
vater  Bay  to  Beer  Road  in  Seaton  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  uie 
Axe,  crossing  the  eastern  extremi^  of  Devonshire  by  the 
Talley  of  the  Axe. 

There  is  a  railroad  fimm  Dartmoor,  near  the  jraison  ori- 
vinally  built  for  prisoners  of  war,  to  .the  river  Plym  near 
Hymouth :  a  branch  from  Gatdown  and  Button  Pool,  close 
to  Plymouth,  joins  this  railroad  at  its  termination  on  the 
Plym.  The  length  of  the  railroad  and  branch  together  is 
about  25^  miles.  Another  railroad,  8  miles  long,  formed 
of  granite  blocks*  extends  from  the  Haytor  (][uarries  to  the 
Teigngraee  canal.  Railways  have  been  projected  between 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  passing  W  Axminster,  Taunton,  Brid^ 
Water,  Sec;  and  between  Exeter  and  the  Southampton 
railway  at  Basingstoke,  Hants.  An  act  of  parliament  has 
been  obtained  for  the  former  of  these. 

There  are  no  less  than  four  roads  between  London  and 
Exeter  traversed  by  the  mails.  The  Devonport,  Exeter  and 
Bath  mail-road  enters  this  county  between  Wellington  and 
Gollampton,  and  passes  south-vest  through  Bra£iinch  to 
Bxeter,and  from  thence  by  Ghudle^;h,  Newton,  and  Totnes 
to  Devonport  The  Exeter  mail-road  enters  Devondure 
between  Chard  and  Honiton,  from  whichplaoe  it  runs  to 
Exeter.  The  Penzance,  Falmouth,  and  Exeter  mail-road 
enters  Devonshire  between  Bridport  and  Axminster,  and 
proceeds  by  the  latter  town  and  Honiton  to  Exetiv,  and 
from  thence  by  Oakhampton,  skirting  the  north  side  of 
Dartmoor,  to  Poulston  Bridge,  where  it  crosses  the  Tamer 
into  (^mwall.  The  Falmouth,  Devonport,  and  Exeter  mail- 
road  enters  the  county  between  Ilminster  and  Honiton  and 
runs  to  Exeter,  and  from  thence  by  Chudleigh  and  Ash- 
burton  to  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  and  from  whrace  the 
inaiT  is  oonv^ed  across  the  sestuary  of  the  Tamer  into  Corn- 
wall.  A  msd-road  from  Bristcd  to  Bidefiud  enters  Devni- 


ahire  between  Wiveliseombe  and  Bampton,  anS  runs  hf 
South  Molton  and  Barnstaple  to  Bideford.  A  road  fnm 
Bxeter  runs  by  Crediton  and  Chumleigh  to  Barnstaple, 
and  from  thence  by  one  branch  to  Ilfraeomb«,  and  by 
another  to  Combe  Martin.  Trom  this  road,  at  or  near 
Oediton,  are  branches  to  Tiverton  and  Bampton  and  Sooth 
Molton  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Oakhampton  on  the  other : 
and  between  Chumleigh  and  Barnstaple  anMher  road 
branches  off  to  Bideford,  Clovelly,  and  Hattland.  Besides 
the  mail-road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  there  is  a  road 
through  Moreton  Hampstaad,  and  over  DartDDonr.  A  nad 
from  Aahburton  leads  to  Tavistock  over  Dartmoor. 

Ogological  Structure. — ^A  fow  spots  occur  in  Uie  eastern 
portion  of  the  coimty  and  along  the  coast  between  Sid- 
mouth  and  the  border  of  Dorsetshire,  which  are  occupied 
hy  outlying  portions  of  the  chalk  formation.  The  sec- 
tions of  these  portions  on  the  coast  present  the  last  chalk 
cliffi  toward  tne  west.  In  the  clifb  eastward  of  the  Axe, 
the  chalk  does  not  occupy  the  whde  cliff  but  only  the 
upper  portion :  the  central  part  of  the  cliff  is  composed  of 
green-sand,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lias :  for  the  chalk 
and  green-sand  in  tbeir  extension  westward  overlie  the  other 
formations,  which  elsewhere  are  found  beneath  them  and 
rest  immediately  upon  the  lias.  Westward  «t  the  Axe, 
where  the  chalk  oUm  reappear,  the  chalk  dips  npidly  to- 
wards the  west:  a  portion  of  Uie  uiqper  pert  of  the  cliff 
has  been  detached  and  has  subsided  towara  the  beadi,  the 
shatteoed  mass  of  chalk  exhibiting  a  vaii^  of  pictomqut 
forms. 

The  green-«and  formation  presents  on  the  confines  of 
Dorset  and  Devon  many  outlying  masses  forming  consider, 
able  hUls.  To  this  formation  belong  the  flat-topped  hills  of 
Blackdown,  the  range  connected  with  them  Which  aq»- 
rates  the  valleys  of  the  Ott^  and  the  Axe,  and  the  branches 
of  this  range  which  separate  the  smalia  valleys  watered  by 
the  tributaries  of  the  Axe  (the  Yart,  the  Coly.  &e.)  and  by 
the  Sid.  A  range  extending  westward  from  the  Blackdown 
hillSi  and  bounding  Uxo  valley  of  the  Culm  on  the  north, 
also  betongs  to  the  ereoi-sand  formation:  and  beyond 
Exeter  the  ran^  of  the  Haldon  hills,  divided  only  by  the 
valley  of  the  Teign  from  the  granite  of  DerHnoar,  is  euped 
by  green-sand ;  wxa  aflbrding  a  remarfcshle  inatanee  of  the 
approximation  of  primitive  rocks  and  those  of  much  bter 
formation.  The  green-sand  heights  in  Devonshire  ate  for 
the  most  part  in  the  state  of  unreclaimed  heath.  I^Cuia 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blackdown  and  connected 
ranges,  the  green-sand  rests  upon  lia^  the  lowest  the 
oolitic  series  of  formations.  Lias  occupies  the  valley  of  the 
Axe  above  Axminatcar,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  nlley  ul 
the  Yart.  On  the  western  and  soutlum  sides  of  Black- 
down  the  green-sand  overiies  all  the  oolitic  fonnations,  and 
rests  immediatelv  upon  the  red  marie,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying sanostone  and  conglomerate,  constituting  the 
formation  designated  the  new  red  sandstone,  occupies  the 
tract  from  the  Blackdown  hills  Testwaid  to  the  nllcf  <^  the 
Loman  and  die  Ex:  it  constitutes  fliebed  of  dMLnaan. 
but  extends  not  quite  to  the  bank  of  the  Ex,  whidi  flows  for 
the  most  part  over  a  bed  of  transition  rocks.  Detwoeii  Sil- 
verton  and  Exeter  the  red  marie  is  fotmd  extending  west- 
ward across  the  Ex  and  the  Greedy,  and  along  the  vaUey  of 
the  Yeo,  nearly  to  the  valley  of  the  Taw.  It  extends  soolb- 
ward  from  the  Blackdown  bills  along  the  valley  id  the  Otter, 
and  across  the  country  between  the  Otter  aiid  tbe  Ex  lo 
the  coast ;  crosses  the  Ex  immediately  below  Exeter,  and 
extends  along  the  coast  with  some  inter^  to  Tosbn:  ii 
forms  the  valley  of  the  Sid  and  the  Ooly,  and  the  ww«r 
part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Axe  and  the  Yart  The  graen- 
sand  which  caps  the  Haldon  hills  rests  chiefly  on  this  fiv- 
mation.  Between  Exeter  and  the  village  of  Exociinster  the 
layers  of  red  uid  white  sand  in  this  fivmation  are  stiane^ 
intermixed.  The  conglomerate  lAidi  belongs  to  it  is  quar- 
ried for  building  at  ^avitaree,  near  Exeter.  IntheTnulT 
of  Exeter,  and  in  other  places  near  the  junetiaB  of  the 
sandstone  and  transition  mstriets,  there  is  found  aflSTgiife- 
loidal  trap  interposed  between  the  sandsttme  beds. 

The  district  occupied  by  the  various  formatioBs  amnw- 
rated  above  is  small,  compared  wi^  that  which  coDsiMs  at 
the  rocks  of  the  transition  class.  These  occupy  all  the 
county  northward  and  westward  of  the  new  rad  —■r*-*™* 
except  the  primitive  district  of  Dartmoor.  Hm  «etas, 
side  of  Great  Haldon  (green-sand)  rests  upon  tbs  traniibae 
rocka.  tr«naiti^g,^^«,n^i^^^^^ 
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date^  which  in  the  nejghbouifaood  of  Dartmoor  does  not 
attain  to  u  nenuge  devation  of  more  than  500  fbet;  except 
on  the  vesteru  nank  of  the  moor,  where  it  forms  a  steep 
eminence  of  more  than  1100  feet  In  the  north  of  Devon 
it  rises  oonsideraUr  higher,  and  the  heighte  of  Exmoor 
(which  are  in  some  parts  1800  feet  high)  coiuist  of  it.  In 
this  part  of  the  county  the  rocks  which  compove  the  forma- 
tion differ  materially  in  their  mineralogical  characters :  they 
have  for  the  meet  jwrt  the  structure  of  sandstones,  and  are 
essentially  composed  of  quartz  and  clay,  but  in  different 
proportions;  quartz  predominating  in  the  coarser  and  clay 
in  the  finer  grained  varieties :  these  last  graduate  into  a 
fine  slate,  the  laminsa  of  which  are  as  thin  as  paper.  The 
strata  of  greywacka  near  Clovelly  incline  in  every  direction, 
and  deii^ie  the  most  capridoui  and  picturesque  fi>rms. 
The  nndolating  Mirftoe  of  the  eount^  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  imdominance  <tf  tlie  azgillaoeous  slate, 
which  is,  of  all  the  locks  of  earliw  ibrmation,  the  most 
subject  to  deeompoaition.  These  slate  rooks  are  quarried 
for  roofing-slates:  they  are  metalliferous,  affording  iron- 
stone ;  and  veins  of  tin,  eoppw,  and  lead :  ^e  veins  or  lodes 
which  yield  tin  or  oo^per  run,  as  in  Cornwall,  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  (approaching  more  or  less  to  E.  and  W.)i  and  those 
which  afford  lead  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  these.  The 
strata  in  the  mining  field  about  Tavistock  which  jrields  tin, 
copper,  lead,  and  manganese,  are  traversed  by  porphyritic 
(elvan)  beds,  bearing  uearly  east  and  west.  A  few  lead  and 
copper  mines  are  wiou^t  in  North  Devon:  the  lead  is 
combined  with  silver.  In  many  parts  of  the  transition 
district,  beds  <tf  limestime  and  maue*  of  greenstone  occur. 
Hie  limestoM  rocks  in  the  vidniW  of  Plymouth,  Tor  Bay, 
Ashburton,  Newtim  Boabd,  and  CSiudle^h,  as  contoiniiu^ 
organic  remains  and  alternating  with  argillaceous  slate, 
may  be  referred  to  the  transition  series :  the  limestone  is 
quarried  for  building  and  burnt  for  manure :  beautifully 
veined  marble  ia  worked  in  different  places.  The  limestone 
of  the  north  of  Devon  which  crosses  the  county  in  parallel 
courses  E.  and  W.,  is  referable  to  the  same  series.  The 
greenstone  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  slate  district  on 
the  northern  and  western  sides  of  Dartmoor :  and  detached 
portions  of  amygdaloidal  trap,  observed  in  many  situations 
round  Dartmoor,  may  probably  be  referred  to  this  formation. 

It  is  in  the  transition  district  that  the  imperfect  coal  or 
lignite,  called  Bovey  coal,  is  found.  It  occurs  at  Bov^ 
Heathaeld,  on  the  right  or  S.W.  bank  of  the  West  Xeiffn 
or  Bovey  river  in  a  plain  where  the  strata  at  it  rise  to  the 
Bur&ce.  It  lies  in  parallel  seams  from  four  to  sixteen  feet 
thick,  at  six  or  eight  feet  distance  from  each  other,  to  the 
depth  of  sixty  feet,  and  exhibits  a  gradation  from  the  most 
perfect  ligneous  texture  to  a  substance  nearly  approaching 
the  character  of  pit  coal.  Potters'  clay  and  pipe  clay  are 
found  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  These  various  sub- 
stances are  of  a  later  formation,  and  are  deposited  with  in- 
termingled beds  in  a  basin  formed  of  older  rocks.  The 
Bovey  coal  is  used  for  fuel  in  the  potteries  on  Bovey  heath, 
and  by  the  poorer  people  of  the  neiehbourbood:  but  its 
difficult  and  imperfect  combustion,  and  fetid  gas,  render  it 
unfit  for  domestic  use. 

Granite  forms  the  mass  of  Dartmoor.  Numerous  rifted 
rocks  called  tors,  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  this 
moor:  they  appear  to  occupy  their  primitive  sites  and  .to 
owe  their  present  figure  to  tne  resistance  which  their  more 
perfect  crystaUisation  has  enabled  them  to  offer  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Dartmoor  granite  is  re- 
markable for  the  size  of  the  felspar  crystals  which  it  con- 
tains: it  is  much  valued  for  its  durability,  flntiess  of 
texture,  and  the  size  of  the  blocks ;  it  is  quarried  and  ex- 
ported to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  to  London.  It 
is  metalliferous;  containing  veins  of  tin,  and  even  the 
rock  itself  beii^  sometimes  impregnated  with  this  metal, 
(C!onybeare  and  Phillip's  OtUHne*  qf  the  Geology  <if  Eng- 
landand  Walet;  Oeotogical  Trant.vol.  L;  l.jBoia'i Magna 
Britannia  ;  Phtfsical  and  Political  Geog.  M«  Brit.  ItUt 
in  the  Litrary  qf  Ut^ul  Knowledge.) 

JgriaJtiire^Tho  lower  hills  whioh  ooeupy  so  large  a 
part  of  the  surihee  oi  this  coimty  are  covered  with  grass ; 
the  higher  with  moor  and  rock.  The  county  oontains  along 
its  numerous  rivers  many  felrtile  meadows,  some  of  which 
are  only  imperfeoUy  irrigated,  and  others  not  at  all.  Grasa 
seems  to  be  the  natural  produce  of  a  mild  must  dimate, 
like  that  of  Devonshire,  m  which  com  is  everywhere  a  se- 
condary object  The  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of 
arsble  laud  whish  have  been  rapidly  intiodnoed  into  othar 


counties,  especially  in  the  north,  han  not  been  ao  fevour- 
ably  received  in  Devonshire.  The  oldest  system  of  Devon- 
shire cultivation  is  a  rude  speciea  of  oonvertihle  husbandry* 
very  different  from  what  is  called  by  that  name  in  the  north 
of  Engliuid  and  south  of  Scotland.  When  gran  land  begins 
to  wear  out  by  injudicious  management,  or  flrom  a  natural 
defect  in  the  soil,  the  sur&ce  is  pared  thin,  and  the  sod 
when  dried  is  burnt  in  heaps.  The  ashes  thus  produced 
stimulate  the  soil  and  enable  it  to  bear  a  few  crops,  fre- 

auently  three  com  crops  in  succession.  When  the  land  is 
:ius  nearly  exhausted,  it  is  laid  down  again  in  gnus  with' 
out  much  care,  and  is  pastured  for  eight  or  nine  years, 
when  the  same  process  is  repeated.  This  syston  is  so  com- 
mon in  Devonshire,  that  the  operation  of  paring  and  burn- 
ing is  frequently  called  DoMmtkiring,  or  contracted.  Den 
thiring.  Opinkms  differ  very  much  on  this  practice.  Tbere 
are  sous  and  sUuations  where  burning  may  be  extremely 
useful,  by  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  destroying 
weeds  and  insects ;  and  the  practical  result  proves  that  it 
has  its  advantages.  But  in  other  circumstances  the  bum* 
ing  does  harm,  and  reduces  the  soil  to  a  state  of  great  ste- 
rility, after  having  stimulated  it  to  produce  one  or  two  crops. 
It  is  becoming  less  common  every  year,  and  there  is  n» 
doubt  but  in  due  time  it  will  be  confined  to  land  abounding 
in  vegetable  matter  in  that  state  in  which  it  is  not  fertile, 
as  in  peat  or  turf. 

The  soil  of  Devonshire  consists  of  the  substance  of  tha 
rocks  of  which  the  hills  are  composed,  whioh  are  granite, 
grauwacke,  red  sandstone  and  slate^  and  marble.  The  de- 
composed slate  grree  the  aKillaoaons  pu^  wlueh  binds  the 
siliaous  and  ealmreons  sand  prodnoedfhm  die  other  rocks. 
The  watws  have  mixed  these  substances  in  every  [nropor- 
tion ;  but  the  best  and  most  fertile  soils  are  composed  of « 
:  mixture  in  the  proportions  which  f<»m  a  good  sound  loam 
very  fevourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  of  potatoes.  A 
great  part  of  North  Devon  is  above  mediocri^  as  to  ferti- 
lity ;  and  portions  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are 
highly  productive.  Considerable  wastes  and  heaths  have 
been  gradually  brought  into  cultivatbn;  and  although 
man^  wastes  and  commons  still  remain,  and  there  are  ex- 
tensive moors  and  bogs  scarcely  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, the  quantity  of  land  which  is  productive  in  grass  or 
com  is  ver^  oonsioerable  for  so  hilly  a  eountrr.  The  grass 
land  oocuntes  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  sou  under  culti- 
vation. Where  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  has  been 
iittrodnoed,  chiefly  by  resident  proinieton,  a  reguar  oours» 
of  crops  is  adopted;  but  the  old  Devonshire  nrmer  takes 
three,  or  at  least  two  com  crops  after  breaking  up  a  pa»> 
ture,  and  a  small  portion  of  turnips  or  potatoes,  and  has  no 
r^^ulac  rotation.  After  the  surface  is  pared  and  bnmt,  lim» 
is  used  for  manure,  and  earth  from  banks  and  he^e  rows, 
mixed  with  the  ashes.  For  turnips  and  potateee  fenn-yan) 
dungisused.  When  the  sod  is  not  burnt,  the  land  is  plounied 
Up  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  Gross-ploughed  in  Kay  or  June, 
then  cleared  of  weeds  which  are  burnt  and  then  limed  and 
manured :  thus  a  tderable  preparation  for  wheat  is  pn>> 
duced.  In  some  situations  where  shelly  sea-sand  can  be 
prociured,  it  makes  an  excellent  diesnng  for  the  luid- 
160  horse  loads,  or  eeanu,  as  they  are  called,  of  owt 
each,  are  mixed  with  40  or  00  tniuels  of  lime  for  an  aeiau 
When  the  soil  is  stnmg,  sod  the  land  ia  ploughed  fkom  a 
state  of  pasture  fw  immediate  sowing  with  wheat  the  seed 
is  frequently  covered  by  tlw  hack,  a  kind  of  heavy  hoe  like 
a  shipwright's  adze.  The  flurrow-alices  are  laid  on  edce 
in  ploughing  and  the  wheat  fells  in  between  them ;  tha 
hacking  Alls  up  the  intervals,  and  the  wheat  cornea  up  in 
regular  rows.  This  ia  a  very  old  mode  of  cultivation,  and 
common  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent  If  the  land 
has  been  well  {oepared,  it  is  a  method  of  covering  the  seed 
preferable  to  harrowing  it  in,  but  it  is  more  expensive.  The 
practice  of  shovelUng  out  the  intervals  between  the  stitches 
to  cover  the  seed  with  the  earth  taken  out  i*  common  an4 
much  to  be  commended. 

The  XMul  growth  <tf  weeds  in  the  dimate  of  Deronahiz* 
renders  all  tM  com  crops  very  ftxd,  even  after  a  good  fel- 
low. This  should  have  pointed  out  the  advantage  d  tho 
row  culture,  which  admits  of  hoeing  tha  crops;  but  driUmg 
ia  not  yet  introduced  to  any  extent  Great  eonense  is  be- 
stowed in  hand  weeding,  where  attention  is  paid  to  hariiu' 
clean  crops :  where  this  is  neglected,  the  return  is  nuu 
below  what  might  be  expected  from  the  soil. 

Some  of  the  lands  on  the  hills  are  so  steep  that  the  erof 
mut  he  brought  home  upoi^^p^^yliOjp^^^f^ 
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■addl*  with  large  hooks  on  eaeh  side,  in  which  the  sbeaTea 

ue  laid.  A  bone  sc  loaded  looks  at »  distance  like  a  little 
moving  stack,  being  almost  entirely  covered  with  sheaves. 

A  considerable  ouantity  of  potatoes  are  raised  in  Devon- 
shire and  sent  to  London,  where  they  obtain  good  prices. 
They  were  fiurmerly  planted  in  lasy-beds,  as  in  Ireland,  but 
the  superior  method  of  single  rows  moulded  up  is  now  very 
generaUy  adopted.  The  rich  brown  loam  on  a  rocky  sub- 
soil, which  gives  a  dry  sound  bottom,  especially  ii  it  has  been 
for  some  time  in  grass,  whether  pared  and  burnt,  or  only 
ploughed  and  well  worked,  produces  an  abundant  crop  ot 
very  good  potatoes.  An  acre  well  cuUinted  and  manured 
vill  give  ham  900  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes  for  twenty 
planted. 

Ctiaas  land  being  fhr  more  abundant  in  DevonshiM  than 
arable,  butter,  ebees^  and  live  stock  may  be  considered  as 
the  oUef  agricultural  produce  Ibr  exportation.  The  finest 
and  rielMst  meadows  are  situated  on  the  alluvial  buders  of 
the  principal  rivers.  These  ought  never  to  be  ploughed 
up,  although  this  is  sometimes  done,  especially  near  the 
end  (tf*  a  lease,  if  not  prevented  by  a  restrictive  clause. 
When  such  luds  are  ploughed,  sudden  floods  sometimes 
destrc^  the  crops,  and  carry  off  the  finest  particles  of  the 
soiL  Where  the  meadows  are  irrigated  they  are  worth 
from  3/.  to  3/.  per  acre,  and  will  produce  two  tons  of  'hay 
per  acre  after  having  been  fed  off  till  May-day.  The  upland 
meadows  are  less  productive,  and  require  occasional  ma- 
nuring. Ibey  will  im>duea  ftom  30  to  30  owt  of  superior 
hay  Iw  hofsaa  by  bemg  shut  up  in  Maieh.  Hm  mat  of 
ftese  is  from  SO*,  to  40*.  per  aere.  The  am^  qus^ty  of 
mod  upland  pestuies,  whether  ef  oM  grass  or  neiriy  laid 
ooiwn,  ■  swh  will  Ibed  a  eow  of  9  straae  per  quarter  on 
two  aent  fur  ft**  months,  and  two  sheep  per  acre  for  the 
remaining  seven.  When  the  land  has  baen  much  ex- 
hausted ^rccvn  evops,  the  grass  seldom  continues  good 
beyond  the  first  or  second  year,  when  it  shows  the  mischief 
that  baa  been  done  by  the  appearanee  of  poor  weak  grasses 
which  succeed  the  clover  and  rye-grass. 

The  clouted  cream  of  Devoiuhire  is  a  well-known  ddi- 
oacy.  It  is  made  by  heating  the  milk  on  tlie  hearth,  or  by 
means  of  a  stove^  to  a  degree  a  Httle  below  the  boilinK 
point,  when  tlw  eloutod  weam  rises  to  the  top  like  a  tiiiei 
scum,  and  is  lakui  off  when  eooM.  This  eream  being 
merely  slimd  briskly  with  the  hand  or  a  stick,  is  oon- 
vartod  into  tnttor.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
btittar  thus  produeed  is  inferitw  to  that  wfaieh  ia  made 
fVoa  th»  mam  vhioh'has  risen  slowly  and  spontaneously, 
and  in  all  the  U^est  and  beat  dairies  in  the  vale  d  Honiton 
the  eream  is  aoTor  ^nted,  except  to  be  eaten  in  that  state 
as  a  luxuy. 

The  com  used  fin  the  dairy  are  aloMMt  exolnsiTely  of  the 
bnad  of  the  oauaW,  and  of  a  red  colour.  They  are  liaad- 
nnmily  ate^Md,  ana  some  ot  tiiam  give  much  good  rich 
milk.  In  raeral  however  they  have  too  great  an  aptitude 
to  haoome  mt  to  be  good  milkers.  A  good  Devonshire  cow 
gives  three  gallons  oi  milk  a  day;  wwfa  will  make  twenty 
owcM  of  tatttfl^  fbv  the  first  timty  weeks  afto  calving : 
aft«  thia  the  milk  gntduaHy  deozeaaes,  till,  at  the  end  of 
nine  lOQCiths,  she  dry.  Hius  the  average  prodnoe  per 
cow  of  a  whole  dairy  thraogh  the  year  will  not  be  more 
than  half  thia  quantiW,  even  if  all  the  cows  are  good,  which 
is  sddom  the  case.  Cheese  is  made  of  slummed  milk,  and 
ia  oonaaquen^  i^hffior  in  qwdi^.  Where  porkers  are  in 
request,  as  near  great  towns,  ikay  are  profitably  fattened  en 
the  skim  milk,  or  on  the  whey,  with  the  addition  of  meal. 

A  great  many  oxen  are  reared  and  annually  expMted 
from  all  parts  of  Devonshire,  but  ehiefly  the  northern  parts. 
About  Bamstapla  and  South  Molten  the  best  breeds  are 
met  with.  Thfe  Nwth  Devon  oxen  are  &med  for  their 
docility  and  actiri^  at  work,  and  espeeially  for  thnr  great 
aptituda  to  fitttan.  IIm^  m  peeahar  in  form,  and  easihr 
dutiagBished  tnm  all  olhnr  Meads.  The  bMod  vhieb 
resembles  them  most  is  the  SuBsex,  but  the  latter  are 
coacaer  hi  the  Untba  and  horns,  and  lum  net  tiiat  peculiar 
colour  of  the  munk  and  round  the  eyas,  whidi  marks  the 
North  Devon  bread.  The  cows  of  tH  pun  North  Devon 
are  ehiefly  kept  to  breed ;  fiw  the  dairy  th^  are  improved 
by  a  OTDsa  vitli  a  short  btvn.  Some  very  fine  oows  of  a 
mixed  breed  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bxeter, 
and  along  the  whole  vale  of  the  Exe,  fino  in  the  coat,  horn, 
and  bone,  and  short  in  the  legs.  A  cow  bred  ftom  a 
Niwth  Devon  ^  a  Yorkshire  bull,  produced  r^nlarly 
twen^-fouf  qnarta  of  milk  par  day  for  flv«  mi»ws  after 


ealvmg,  and  tat  aeveral  years;  but  the  milk  was  not  quite 
so  rich  as  that  of  the  pure  breed,  twelve  quarts  Brodadnr 
only  <»ie  pound  of  butter,  while  eight  quarts  of  the  milb 
of  uie  pure  Devon  cow  made  the  same  quantity. 

The  sheep  fed  on  the  hills  and  wastes  of  tUs  county  an 
of  a  peculiar  breed,  with  fine  wool  and  nuellenl  11  e^ 
The  Sxmoor  sheep  are  extrem^  hardy,  and  w^  adapted 
Ui  cold  ble^  mountains.  The  wethns  at  three  yaus  eld, 
when  fotted,  weigh  13  or  lilbs.  per  quarter,  and  the  fleets 
from  4  to  7lba.  In  the  vallaya  some  remarkably  line  aheey 
of  an  improved  breed,  as  fiir  as  wool  and  wwaaa  are  con 
oemed,  Iwn  hem  prodneed  1^  oraaea  of  th*  iwtive  ahecf 
with  the  Laiesstar.  Tlw  mt  atata  of  th«  low  meadows  m 
not  Ihvourable  to  the  breading  of  sheep,  althmu^  tfaa* 
fotten  r^dly  on  watcp  meadow  grasa.  The  higher  pas- 
tures are  consequently  resorted  to  for  Weedii^  bo^ls,  bin 
it  requires  a  luirdy  ractf  to  withstand  tba  wet  and  cold 
winters  on  the  Devon^ure  bills ;  for  fiost  is  not  aa  hurtfo! 
to  lambs  as  continued  rama.  The  pasture  on  Dartmoor 
Forest  is  very  good,  uid  the  rot  is  almost  unknown  there. 
In  ord«r  to  avoid  the  daimw  of  the  rot,  nHek  ia  prevalent 
in  the  lower  pastures,  uie  sbaep  are  often  left  teo  leer 
exposed  to  the  autumn  rains  and  mista  on  the  hills,  snd 
consequently  lose  much  of  their  eondition. 

The  following  taUe,  taken  ftom  the  report  of  the  coutf 
1^  Vanconmr.  my  he  intercatii^  to  the  hseadaw  of  ihsep. 
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The  race  of  pigs  in  Devonshne  is  voy  good  generally; 
and  in  some  districts,  where  care  has  been  takcB  to  selm 
the  best  animals  and  cross  the  breeds  with  juc^nent.  ti 
fine  hogs  are  fatted  as  in  any  part  of  Bngtaad. 

The  extremely  prolific  nature  of  the  {ng  makea  it  an  easv 
task  to  improve  the  breed  selection  snd  cmaainf  .  A  very 
few  yean*  careftil  obswvatton  will  enable  any  mtdligeat 
former  to  ke^  only  tbe  most  profitable  breeds.  In  lea 
than  ayear  the  result  of  any  eroaa  ia  known;  and  wfaenabog 
twelve  months  old,  and  mat  up  to  fo^tten  for  three  nonth^ 
pays  amply  for  his  food,  tbe  former  may  he  eoartoated  with 
the  manure  for  his  profit.  But  some  Iveeda  pay  man  Asa 
this;  and  the  porkera  fed  with  the  o!b\  wa  dtiry.  oAca 
give  a  profit  which  forma  a  very  important  xtam  in  tba 
balanee  of  accounta.  To  pron  uis  it  is  «ly  nooessary  ts 
look  at  tbe  aeoount  of  the  receipts  and  ei^enaea  of  a  daiiy 
farm  as  given  by  the  reporter,  p.  233,  whsre  it  will  be  seen 
that  out  of  a  profit  of  88/.  4f.  that  upw  vugs  alone  ti 
reckoned  at  3M,  which  is  almost  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  land  in  Devonshire  is  held  in  foe  or  on  lease  ftr 
lives.  Where  the  owner  or  lessee  on  lives  giaula  a  Iwe. 
tbe  twiant,  according  to  the  length  of  his  te&nrew  mny  make 
improvements ;  but  when  the  enief  lasaee  haa  nn  nneertata 
tenure,  and  the  land  ia  tmderlet  ak  nek  rent  from  yeer  ta 
year,  no  impKmmant  ean  he  aacpeetei  Tha  pnetioe  4f 
letting  fhrms  at  a  nominal  rent  for  thn*  Un^  tw  for  n  kmp 
term,  (rften  induees  a  man  without  much  eapitail  |o  oltf  a 
great  pnoe  for  a  leaas  which  he  haa  not  the  wasaw  si 
making  profitable  good  cultivation.  A  loaaa  Ito  fomfeea 
or  twen^-one  yean  to  a  man  who  pnaisaaed  an  ndaqaafs 
capital,  at  a  fiill  rent,  with  proper  nstriotioafl  to  saeias 
good  cultivation,  would  be  more  Ukely  to  haprwe  a  pro* 
perCy,  and  in  the  end  would  be  much  more  locrativ*  both 
to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 

Ih.  form  hui'dinBa^m^^Dgrg. 
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UMwnvMumtljr  Mtuatod  mik  respect  to  the  &nD.  The 
Memt  to  bm  been  to  choow  a  aheltond  not,  wUboat 
regud  to  the  sitiution  of  die  lud  attadwd  to  the  hna. 

The  materials  of  which  the  buildings  u»  eenstnieted  are 
stone  or  earth,  made  into  a  species  of  mortar,  and  formed 
into  thick  walk,  which  dry  and  hardso  graduaUy,  and  are 
called  by  a  proWocial  term  eob  walls.  Of  thu  mmtehal. 
houses,  bams,  granariea,  and  aspeeially  garden  walU  are 
made ;  it  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  piti  of  the  south 
of  France ;  but  in  this  last  w>  water  u  used,  whereas  the 
cob  walls  ara  made  in  a  moist  state,  and  harden  by  dryit^. 
If  the  wet  is  kept  off  by  a  gooA  coat  of  plaster,  uid  a  pro- 
jecting roo^  a  oob  wall  will  last  many  generatiooft. 

^Rie  turn  are  not  so  exteosire  as  in  the  more  level  parts 
of  Snglaiid;  IM  to  200  acres,  ot  which  at  least  three- 
fiiiirtluanpaatnn,areoonsidaradalai^  ftirm.  Tbeextoi- 
fiive  oommoBS  and  wastes,  where  cattle  can  be  turned  out 
for  a  mere  trifls^  evra  if  no  eommon  riehts  can  be  obimed, 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  small  holdings :  a  turn  ot 
fifty  acres  of  grass  land  can  maintain  a  great  number  ot 
cattle,  when  they  are  out  of  it  for  seren  months  in  the  year. 

There  are  alao  in  tins  oeonty  mai^  moc*  small  proprie- 
tors and  lessees  fbr  ninety-nine  years,  which  is  nearly  the 
same^  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Britain.  They  are  mostly 
frufcal  and  industrious,  and  if  they  do  not  oiUtivate  their 
land  in  the  most  approved  manner,  they  at  least  contrive 
to  live  oomfortabljr.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  rearing  of 
catUo,  wbich  requires  constant  attention,  and  the  eye  of  the 
master,  much  more  tban  the  cultivatioa  of  the  soU,  and  in 
which  small  occupiers  are  gansnlly  umt*  auooeiaful  in 
proportion  than  large  fiumers. 

The  chief  bevwage  of  the  Devonshire  people  is  tMst, 
which  is  here  superiw  to  any  other  in  Bnglsind.  The  soil  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees,  especially  on  a  loose  rooky  bottom,  where  the 
roots  may  insinuate  menuelves  and  find  moisture  at  all 
times.  The  fruit  trees  in  many  parts  of  the  county  give  a 
atranger  the  idea  of  forest  trees,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
are  seen  in  blossom  or  raverei  with  fruit,  that  an  orchard 
could  be  distinguished  from  a  wood,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
regular  distance  Iwtveen  the  trees,  and  the  grass  growing 
under  them.  There  are  some  favourite  sorts  of  apples 
which  have  been  perpetuated  by  grafting,  at  a  time  when  it 
had  not  yet  been  discovered,  that  every  variety  from  seed 
has  ita  limitod  period,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  continued. 
Most  of  the  onlurds  now  shew  symptoms  of  old  age,  and 
gradually  diminish  in  produce,  A  new  mMration  of  apples 
IS  much  wanted,  and  will  no  donbt  ama  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old.  The  true  golden  pippin  and  the  cocasee  arc  uow 
nearly  extinct;  but  many  new  varieties  have  been  raised 
from  seed,  some  of  which  may  probably  rival  the  old,  if 
not  surpaiB  thenk  Anothw  cause  of  the  degeneraoy  of 
orchards,  is  the  planting  of  young  trees  on  tbe  exact  spot 
where  the  old  trees  &ve  decayed.  Although  trees  do 
not  require  so  frequent  change  as  herbaceous  plants  or 
shrubs,  they  no  doubt  exhaust  tbe  soil  in  the  immediate 
neighbourlu)od  oi  the  stem,  as  may  be  perceived  by  ex- 
amining the  roots  which  continually  spread  outwards  fur 
nourisnmenL  As  a  quick  hedes  will  not  grow  in  the  bank 
from  which  an  old  hedge  has  oeen  gndwed  up,  however 
rich  and  mellow  the  sou  may  appear,  so  a  tree  will  not 
thrive  on  the  spot  where  another  has  stood  for  years,  unless 
tbe  soil  be  renovated  by  an  abundance  of  lime  or  fresh 
mould.  Hence  new  orchards  planted  in  a  good  deep  soil 
where  none  existed  before,  will  produce  fiu  more  abundant 
fruit,  than  if  the  trees  had  been  planted  in  old  orchard 
grounds;  and  the  principle  of  change  of  crop  extends  to 
trees  as  well  as  to  mrbs. 

Devonshire  was  formerly  no  doubt  well  wooded,  and  in 
some  places  there  are  stiU  fine  trees,  but  the  prtKress  of 
cultivation  has  greatly  diminished  the  timber,  and  except 
in  sheltered  situations,  trees  do  not  thrive  and  acquire  so 
great  a  siie  ■■  ths;  seam  to  have  done  when  they  shel- 
tered one  another.  It  has  also  probably  been  found  out, 
that  the  return  from  a  dosely  planted  wood  cut  down  at 
the  end  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years,  is  greater  than  if  the 
trees  were  allowed  to  increase  for  a  century  or  two.  Coppice 
wood  however  is  plentiful,  most  of  the  steep  sides  of  hills 
towards  the  banks  nS  the  rivers  bung  covered  with  this 
growth,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  val- 
leys. The  coppice  wood  is  generally  cut  when  twenty  years 
old,  some  few  polos  being  left  till  the  next  cutting.  The 
best  trees  survive  four  or  five  cuttings;  but  unlras  they 


be  very  fine  and  thiiv^,  they  aro  usually  out  down  at 
threescore  years  old.  oopnioe  wood  is  uiad  for  fmm- 
ing,  hurdles,  and  bop  poles,  ana  what  is  unfit  fiir  this  pur- 
pose is  sold  in  foggota  for  flwl,  if  near  any  town,  ot  coo- 
verted  into  charcoat  The  value  of  a  coppice  cut  at  twenty 
years  old,  and  which  has  been  protected  from  the  depra- 
dtUionsof  cattle,maybefT(Hn  16<.to  aoApwaora.  When 
a  coppice  is  weU  managed,  and  tho  timber  pres«ved,  the 
ground  may  be  made  to  ]^oduee  an  Avaraga  rent  of  from 
16*.  to  204.  per  acre. 

In  some  parts  there  are  extensive  frirze  brakes,  which 
being  cut  every  five  years  for  fuel,  produce  a  very  consider- 
able return,  varying  aecording  to  Btiution  from  7L  to  IQL 
per  acre. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  coppice  woods  wiUi  a  southern 
aspect  will  be  two  yens  in  twenty  mora  advaneed  tiian 
those  focing  the  north.  A  shdtmd  utuation  will  often 
make  a  still  greatn  diffisrence;  besides  the  ooppioe  in  the 
latter  situation  is  considerably  more  valuable  when  it  is 
sold.  The  wood  grown  in  Devonshire  is  chiefly  oak,  but 
beech,  ash  and  elder  are  inter^rsed,  according  to  the  soil 
and  situation.  The  sweet  cbesnut  was  jffobably  a  common 
tree  formerly  in  sheltered  situations  in  Devonshire,  as  the 
oldest  buildings  contain  timbers  of  this  tree.  How  it  has 
been  nearly  extirpated  it  is  difficiUt  to  say ;  but  the  climate 
of  the  vales  seems  peculiarly  suited  to  this  tree,  so  useful 
for  its  fhiit  as  well  as  its  timber.  Since  the  late  discovery 
of  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  can  be  extracted  from  the 
chesnut,  this  tree  may  again  become  an  object  of  interest 
to  those  who  form  new  ]^antations. 

TVees  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  bills  in  Devonshire^ 
seldom  succeed,  owii^  to  the  violence  of  the  winds;  but  on 
the  slopes  of  the  luUs  they  thrive  well,  and  as  they  aaoend, 
they  protect  each  other  ;  and  thus  in  time  the  tops  may  be 
covered.  Where  the  Scotch  fir  and  larch  have  been  planted 
in  sheltered  situations,  they  thrive  well. 

On  a  general  retrospect  of  the  agriculture  of  Dev(mshire, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  good,  and  yet  it  is  capable  of  much 
improvement.  When  the  springs,  which  are  abundant,  shall 
have  been  collected  in  drains,  and  the  water  turned  into 
channels  where  it  may  be  rendered  useful  to  turn  mills  or 
irrigate  meadows,  instead  of  injuring  the  arable  fields; 
when  the  meadows  shall  have  been  improved  by  judicious 
cultivation,  and  when  a  better  system  of  convertible  hus- 
bandry, ihall  be  more  ^neraQy  introduced;  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Devonshire^  will  make  it  one  of  the  first  counties 
for  product^  ^'^^  uuno*!      vegetable  food,  and 

the  cultivation  wul  extend  to  thousands  of  acres  whidi 
now  are  looked  upon  as  almost  absolutely  barren. 

Hie  principal  foira  in  this  couutv  are: — ^Ashburton, 
June4;AugnBt  10;  November  11.  Axminster,  April  35 ; 
Wednesday  after  June  24.  Bampton,  Wednesday  before 
March  2S ;  Whit  Tuesday ;  last  Thuraday  in  October ;  last 
Wednesday  in  November.  Barnstaple,  September  19;  se- 
cond Friday  in  December.  Broad  Hembury,  December  11. 
CoUumpton,  first  Wednesday  in  May ;  first  Wednesday  in 
November.  Crediton,  May  11 ;  August  21 ;  September  21. 
Cbagfbrd,  Maroh  26;  May  4;  September  29;  October  29 
Oulmstook,  May  21 ;  October  1.  Dodbrook,  Wednesday 
before  Palm  Simday.  Exetor,  third  Wednesday  in  Fehnx- 
ary;  third  Wednesday  in  May;  last  Wednesday  in  July; 
second  Wednesday  in  December.  HathOTleigh,  Mav22; 
June  22;  September  4;*  November  8.  Hartland,  SMtHee 
Wednesday ;  Swtember  25.  Holdsworthy,  April  27 ; 
June  10;  Octoflr  2.  Honiton.  first  Wednes^y  after 
July  19.  Kmgsbridge,July  20.  Modbury.  May  4.  More- 
ton  Hamnstead,  June  4 :  July  16 ;  November  30.  Molton, 
(North)  Tuesday  after  May  11,  and  November  12.  Mol- 
ton. (South)  Saturday  aftor  February  13;  Saturday  after 
March  25 ;  Saturday  before  August  I ;  Wednesday  before 
June  22;  Wednesday  after  August  26;  Saturday  before 
October  10 ;  Saturday  before  December  13.  Oakhampton, 
second  Monday  after  March  11;  Mf  14:  first  Wedumday 
after  July  5;  August  5.  Plymouth,  February  A;  last 
Thursday  in  October.  Plympton,  Febrauy  Sfi ;  April  & ; 
August  12.  SampfM  Pevenl,  Hondav  bdbre  bit  Wed- 
nesday in  April;  first  Hiursday  in  Juiy.  Tawton,  third 
Friday  in  April;  Novembers;  December  11.  Tavistock, 
January  17;  Mav  6;  October  10;  December  11.  Thorn- 
combe,  Easter  Tuesday.  Tiverton,  second  Tuesdav  after 
Trinity  Sunday;  September  29.  Torrington,  May 4 ;  Ju^ 5; 
October  10.  Totnees,  Mur  12;  July  25 ;  October  28.  Uff- 
eufan  fliit  Wednesday  before  ^gf^^^^^^^oglC 
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DMiioiu,  Totnu,  ^nj—la  the  Exon  Oomesdaj'*,  men- 
tion is  made  of  at  least  thirty-eight  hundreds  into  vhieh 
Deronshira  vaa  then  divided.  In  the  hundred  rdl,  a  docu- 
ment of  the  time  of  BdwardL,  thirty-three  hundreds  (in- 
cltt^ng  ttiat  of  Loretot,  incidentally  mentioned  as  co-ex- 
tensive  \rith  the  manoT  of  FreminKton)  are  noticed.  The 
present  number  is  thirty-three.  We  give  these  three  lists 
m  a  tabular  ftirm,  placdng  in  a  line  the  name  of  the  hun- 
dreds which  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  of  the  lists, 
and  of  those  which,  thoiwh  mentioned  hy  different  names, 
■re  supposed  nearly  or  quite  to  coincide. 


AU«iidg«  . 
AsauAt 


ItadmtaM  . 

BraBiitaiw  . 

ObmwUI*  . 

CLridlatoue  . 


HnndTAd  Boll. 
Auniatatra . 


BnnnMl 
TMMa 


Hiyton 
CridlntoD 


CkwataHM 


CnllatoM 

EHeminbtra 
FnintnloM  . 


ClIttM  . 
CoMf* 

Binliutra 


Halbreton  or  Ha»  Haabalni 

hertona 

Hamidc*     .      .  Hemyok 


HaraMtoM 


HnlMbla 
HMiOud* 


Modem  Name,  SltiwtioD,  Area, 
Rnd  Popalatiun  In  1831. 

Hayiidif.  E.  and  Central,  44390 
aotea,  U^inhaUtanU. 

Auhnlcf,  E.,  5L930  acm.  13,939 
inb. 

Asemoiith,  united  wUh 
AxmlDitcTi  iliennitedhaiidradwaa 
foimaAj  callad  Aualnatei  and 

Axmouth,  now  AamiaitoT  onW. 
BamptDa,  N.E..  89^430  aeraa.  TWO 

inh. 

BraQtiloD,  N.,  68^30  actea,  91^4 

iuh. 

Eut  Bodlalsb,  8.B.,  aem, 

30,S0e  Inh. 
Wett  Bndle'ich.  Ccnlnl,  lft,890 

aereii,  3047  Inh. 
Hajtor,  S.B.,  41,340  aorea,  34,143 

inh. 

Crc'Uton.  Centml,  34,160  acrci, 
19,!37l3h. 


Clitlon,   Ccntnl,   19,360  acm, 

3489  Inh. 
ColmUge,  S..  50,090  Mraa,  S0,3» 

Inh. 

Colvton,  E.,  97.410  aerea,  7374  Inh. 
.StanboKuch,  8.,  tl.8J9  acm. 

14,091  idh. 
ExuinsteT,    S.E-  43,740  acwi. 

18J33  Inh. 
Pieminfton,  N.W^  33,350  mam, 

6S44inh. 
Ilalberton,  N.K,  IO,0M  aena, 

9966  inh. 
Hemioek,  or  HeBjoek,  B„  96,440 

•em,  6807  Inh. 
BrmbBton,  S.,  51,610  acra*.  10,591 

inh. 


HatUma 

IMbada 

Obrie  . 
niakme 
BnabeTR* 

Srirawdla 
Sntmidiooa 

SnUMoBe 
Tolnbrnea 

Talntona 
TmIom 


IWtona 

TttWeituiM,  tit 

Twerlane 
Walch«DUias 
Wenltnt 


HartOuMla 


I^ITltot 

SehiAMra 


Bartland,  W.,  30,360  acrea,  4646In. 

Liftou,  W„  136^  aena.  13,447 
inb.  Litton  include*  DarliMMr 
Foraat,  which  oontaint  53,900 
acna,  and  had  in  1831 353  Inh. 

Sbabb«r.  N.W..  7>,S00  aem, 
90,IS»  inh. 


—     .       .       .    Ottety,  E.,  9470  acm,  3849  inh. 
Plynpton    .      .    I'lympton,  S  ,3a.x»ai!cn,9817ln. 
Bonburg      .      .    Butioronnh,   S.W.,  60,170  aocai, 

96,43U  inh.  (with  nymouth.) 
Syrewell  .    ahetwell.  N.,  4&,790acTM.4186inh. 

SudmoUou    .      .   South  Molton,  N.E^  67:930  acrea, 

13J25  inlt. 


Teynabnifg  a 

Nortanton  . 
nffjatolM  . 
BlalcaTorilra 


TeiRnbridee,  S,E.,  59;t30  aeraa, 
14,465  inb. 

Nwth  Tawlon,  Centtal,  Including 
Vioklej.  65,300  Mm,  13,499  in. 

TkvltbHdi,  H.W..  19,790  accM^OSt 
inh. 

Black  Torria|ttoa,W.,  141,600  acraa, 

19.499  inb. 
Umlon,  N.E.,  23,960  aem,  10,519 

Inh. 


.    WomlWd  or  Won-    WonbrijCentrnl  and  8.E., 98,770 
„  .  ,  „     „,ford  .      .  aem,  tmsi  inb.  C»ilh  Esetar.) 

WMrlno.  or  Wit-    Wynijot,  or  Wythe-    Withrrid^  Central  and    N.  &, 
lie    .       .       .       ran  •       .       .       84.680  acrea,  9667  inb. 
—    .      .      .   WjnUagh   ,      .    Winkleigh,  or  WlnUaj,  Cenlml, 

included  in  lh«  nrttun  Ibr  Norih 
Tawton. 

Clawtone  hundred,  in  the  Exon  Doomsday,  eWdently 
took  its  name  ftom  the  village  of  Clawton  in  Black  Tor- 
rington  hundred :  MoUande  Jrom  the  village  of  MoUand 
Botieaux  in  South  Molton  hundred;  Oflfecolum  from  the 
town  of  UfTcolme,  or  Uftmlm,  in  Bampton  hundred ;  Sul- 
fbrtone  (torn  the  village  of  Silverton  in  Hayrid^  hundred ; 
lUntone  either  ftom  the  village  of  Drew's  Teignton  in 
Wonford  hundred,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Tagn,  and 
not  ftr  from  the  road  ftmn  Exeter  to  Oakhampton»  or  more 
probaWy  tmm  King's  Teignton  in  Teignbridge  hundred 

.  *  Domeiday  '  coDUdni  a  deaeripbon  of  the  Sve  weatern  conn- 

IIm,  WUta,  Doraat,  Someraet.  Deron,  and  Cornwall;  and  ia  auppoaed  to 
Mutaln  an  euet  lr>nawi|it  of  the  retnma  nada  by  tha  Cooquerar'a  Wimia- 
iteMMattb*  tlmaortheKeBsnl  (ozTty  tmm  wUeh  tha  ffmt '  Doneaday ' 


and  Bishop's  Teignton  in  Bxminster  hundred,  both  nor 
the  mouth  of  the  Teien  and  not  far  from  each  other,  and 
Walchentone  from  Walkhampton  in  Roboraugh  hundted. 
The  situation  of  Lovetot  hundred  has  been  mentioDed  al- 
ready. 

The  county  is  divided  into  two  parts  far  the  purpose  of 
parliamentary  representation :  each  division  sends  two 
members.  The  lUvisions  comprehend  respectively  the  C4 
lowing  hundreds 

Northern  ZJtvtnon.-— Bampton,  Black  TorriUKtonf  Braun 
ton,  Crediton,  Fremington,  Halboton,  Rartland,  Bajnidgr, 
Hemiock,  North  Tawton,  Shebbear,  Sherwell,  South  Mut- 
ton, Tiverton,  Winkleigh,  Withendee,  West  Budleigh. 

Sou^em  Divition. — ^^uninster,  Cl^ton,  Colwidge,  Coly- 
ton,  East  Budleigh,  Ermingtxm.  Exminster,  Haytw,  iSSum. 
Ottery.  Plympton,  Roborong^  Stanboroufffa,  IVvis&ick, 
T^nibridge,  Wonford  (except  what  is  includsd  in  the  citr 
of  Exeter). 

Devonshire  contains  fwty  market-towns.  Of  the  most 
important  we  sut)]oin  a  list,  adding  the  locality  of  each,  and 
the  population  in  1831.  For  fiurtber  information  the  reader 
is  rtnerred  to  their  respective  articles : 

Ashburton,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  a  small  feeder  (rf 
the  Dart,  4165;  Axminster,  on  the  Axe,  2719;  Bamptoo, 
on  the  Bathmi,  or  Batham,  a  feeder  of  the  Ex,  1961; 
Barnstaple,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Taw,  684(1; 
Rideforn,  on  ue  Torridge,  4846;  Brixham,  near  Berry 
Head,theBoutbeniextremit7of  Tor  Bay,  5015;  Dartmouth, 
a  pariiamentaiT  borough  on  the  Dart,  4597;  Devonport, 
fbrmeriy  oalled  Plymouth  Dock,  or  colloquially  Dock,  on 
the  nshiary  of  the  Tamer,  near  Plymouth,  a  parltamentaiy 
borough,  population  given  with  Plymouth ;  Exeter,  a  city, 
and  the  county  town,  on  the  Ex,  28,201 ;  Honltoo.  a 
parliamentary  borough  on  the  Otter,  3509 ;  Plvmouth.  oa 
Plymouth  Sound,  a  parliamentary  bwou^,  and  one  of  the 
great  naval  ports  of  England,  pop.  including  Devonport  and 
Stonehouse,  75,534,  Sidmouth,  on  the  En^ish  ChanDcL 
3126;  Stonehouse,  between  Plymouth  and  Devonpcot.  in- 
cluded in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  DevoDport.  pope- 
lation  given  with  Plymouth.  [Dkvomfort.]  Tavistock,  s 
parliamentary  borough  on  the  Tavy,  5602 ;  Tiverton,  on  ths 
Ex,  a  parliamentary  borough,  9766 ;  Totness,  a  parltamen- 
taiy borough  on  the  Dart,  3442. 

Of  the  remaining  towns  we  shall  subjoin  an  aoconntbetc. 
giving  them  in  alphabetical  order. 

Appledore  is  a  port  and  markettown  on  the  mtem  nds 
of  the  river  Tonidge,  just  at  its  iunetim  with  the  Taw :  it 
is  in  the  parish  of  Northam,  and  in  the  hoBdred  of  Sheb- 
bear, 204  miles  west  by  south  of  London,  throu^  Bare 
staple  and  Bideford.  It  is  a  small  place,  but  has  a  eno 
siderable  coasting  trade.  Risdon,  who  compiled  his  sune> 
of  Devon  a.d.  1605-1630,  says  of  Appledore  that  it  is'i 
place,  since  our  Others*  age,  meanly  inhabited,  but  -Ji 
present  mustereth  many  mansions,  ana  may  Ibr  multinidt 
compare  with  some  towns.*  Appledore  has  two  we^i 
provision  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for  itw 
convenience  of  shipping.  There  is  a  chapel  in  the  tovr 
kept  in  repair  by  the  church  of  Windsw,  but  it  has  esc 
been  used  as  a  place  of  public  worship  within  memory :  tht 
church  is  at  the  village  of  Nor&am,  above  a  mile  fzmn  iba 
town,  llie  livinf  of  Northun  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
value  of  125/.,  wnh  a  glebe-houae,  in  the  dt  the*  da: 
and  chapter  of  Windsor.  The  parish  contains  p1ae»  d 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists. The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  2727  ;  its: 
of  the  town  of  Appledore  was  not  distinguished.  The  ti:- 
cation  returns  from  this  parish  in  1633  contain  six  mhi', 
schools  with  about  90  scnolars ;  seven  day-schools  (ooc  t 
national  school  of  50  boys  and  30  girls,  supported  b>  u 
endowment  and  by  subscription),  containing  in  all  £'4 
scholars ;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  above  200  9chob.*v 
A  parochial  lending  libraiy  is  connected  with  tl*e  natiici! 
school,  and  a  lending  library  with  one  i3i  the  Sunday- 
schpols. 

On  the  coast,  near  Aj^iledore,  is  a  sandy  tract  of  ahut 
800  acies,  called  *  Nortiiam  Burrows,*  adjoining  to  wfakfc  s 
a  hi^  bank  <tf  pebbles,  about  a  mile  lon^.  reaemUiuf  *>t 
Chesil-bank,  near  W^mouth.  Kinwith,  or  K«d«  k 
Castle,  in  besieging  which  Vbbo  or  Hubba  the  Danr  m 
killed,  A.  D.  878,  was  near  Appledore.  Henni  Borotifrii.  •> 
Henni  Castle,  a  small  fortified  spot  not  fitr  frova  Bu^btcri 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  this  castle- 
South  Brent  is  a  g^^tPVm.i4^  hl9lA«d  of  & 
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orougli,  on  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Plrmouth,  and  on  the 
;  irer  Avon  or  Aune,  twen^-six  or  twenty-seren  miles  from 
Sxeter,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  from  Plymouth.  The 
population  o(  the  pariah,  vhich  is  very  lai^  (10,180  acres) 
ytm,  in  1831,  1248,  chieBy  agricultural.  The  market  is  on 
Friday ;  and  there  are  two  fares  in  the  year.  The  living  is 
a  vican^  endowed  with  the  great  tithes,  and  worth  1 22/. 
a  year,  with  a  glebe  house.  The  education  returns  for  1833 
give  fox  this  parish  four  day-schools  with  about  200  children 
(one  of  these  schools,  containing  50  children,  is  endowed), 
and  two  Sunday-schools  containing!  00  scholars. 

Chagfard  is  in  the  hundred  orWonfbrd,  near  the- right 
bank  ol  the  Teign,  and  not  fa  flnm  the  border  of  Dartmoor 
Forest,  three  amd  a  half  m0es  west  by  north  of  Horaton 
Hampstead,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  west  by  south  of  Szeter. 
Ihis  small  town  lies  in  a  picturesque  situation  at  the  foot 
of  some  rugged  and  lofty  hills.  There  is  a  bridge  of  three 
arches  over  the  Teign,  half  a  mile  above  the  town :  the 
church  is  an  antient  structure,  and  there  are  remains  of 
antieut  chills  at  Great  Week  and  Teigncombe  in  the 
parish.  The  pariah  is  laige  (8710  acres)  and  contains  seve- 
ral hamlets :  the  population  in  1831  was  1868,  about  half 
of  whom  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  a  few  in  the 
manufacture  of  wooUens.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
there  are  four  feira  in  the  year.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  442A,  with  a  glebe  house.  The  numb«  of 
schools  in  the  parish  by  the  returns  of  1833  was  as  follows : 
five  day-schools  (<Kte  partly  supported  by  an  endowment), 
with  190  efaildren,  and  three  Sunaay-adwoU  with  210  sclw- 
lars.  There  are  places  of  worship  nr  Wealqran  Methodists 
and  Calvinistic  Baptists.  Chagford  is  one  ttf  the  Stannary 
towns.  In  1643,  during  the  great  eivQ  war,  there  was  an 
action  at  Chagford  between  the  Parliamentarian*  and  the 
Royalists,  in  which  the  Royalists  were  victorious.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  town  was  de- 
itroyed  by  fire. 

Cnudleigh  is  in  the  hundred  of  Bxminster,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  left  bank  of  the  Teign,  and  on  the  road 
from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  between  nine  and  ten  miles  from 
Exeter,  The  town,  which  is  situated  in  a  delightftil  country, 
chiefly  consists  of  one  long  street  having  the  church, 
asmall  building,  in  which  are  some  monuments  of  the 
Courtenay  &ini^,  at  its  south-western  extremity.  There 
is  a  hri^  over  the  Xeign.  nearly  a  mile  ftom  the  town. 
The  pf^ulatifu  of  the  parish,  vhieh  compa»h«^  6230 
acres,  was,  in  1S31,  2278,  of  wlumi  about  a  third  were 
engaged  in  agrioulture,  and  a  hw  in  mannfiwtures,  pro- 
bably of  wooUens.  The  woollen  manufacture  was  once 
pursued  mcx9  extensively.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chud- 
leigh  is  very  productive  in  cider.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday,  and  three  fairs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  cattle. 
There  is  a  Dissenting  meeting-house  in  the  town.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  S05/.,  with  a 
glebe  house,  in  the  gift  of  the  parishioners,  who  purchased 
the  advowson.  There  were  iu  1 833  four  in&nt  schools  with 
9 1  children ;  six  day-schools  (two  of  them,  containing  60  to 
80  children,  supported  partly  or  wholly  by  endowment; 
and  one,  for  the  children  of  Catholic  parents,  partly  sup- 
ported by  eharitaUe  contrihuttonsX  containing  altt^ether 
140  to  160  children;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  93 
scholars  and  a  library  attached.  One  of  the  endowed 
schools  is  a  grammar-school. 

The  bishops  of  Exeter  had  formerly  a  palace  at  Chudleigh, 
of  which  there  are  some  remains  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  town :  the  manor  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
see.  Ugbrooke.  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town,  now  the 
residence  of  Lord  Clifford,  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  precentor  of  Exeter  cathedral.  The  park,  with  the 
adjacent  pleasure  grounds  and  plantations,  occupies  a  space 
several  mUes  in  circumference ;  it  is  richly  wooded,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  lai^  piece  of  water  and  a  cascade;  the 
house  contains  some  good  paintings  by  the  antient  masters. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  '  Chudleigh  Rock.'  a 
limestone  cliff  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  appearance. 
Midway  down  the  oliff  is  a  cavvn,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
by  a  natural  arch,  twelve  foot  wide  and  ten  feet  high;  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  a  dog  put  into  this  cavern,  which  soon 
becomes  too  contracted  for  men  to  trace'  it,  came  out  at 
a  place  three  miles  distant.  Local  superstition  has  peopled 
this  cavern  with  Fiue^  a  minute  variety  of  the  fhiry  race. 
The  limestone  quarried  is  here  considered  to  be  of  superior 
quality.  Many  iienons  are  employed  in  these  wwks. 
In  Bf^,  1808;  a  dreadfhl  fire  broke  out  at  Chudleigh, 


1^  whieh  166  housM  were  destroyed:  the  daaage  vaa 

estimated  at  60,000/.,  and  the  sum  of  31,C00il  was  promp^T 
gathered  bv  subscription  for  the  relief  of  ihe  poorer  suit 
ferecs. 

Qiulmhiigh,  Cbunleigh,  or  Chimleigh,  is  in  the  hundred 
of  Witheridge,  on  the  north  bank  of  thelittto  Dart,  ji<at 
above  its  junction  with  the  Taw.  It  is  on  the  road  f^om 
Exeter  to  Barnstaple,  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  miles 
north-west  from  Exeter.  It  is  a  smidl  town.  The  parish 
contains  8650  acres,  but  had  in  183)  not  more  than  33S 
houses  (including  1  building  and  30  uninhabited)  and  U73 
inhabitants,  more  than  half  of  them  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  was  much 
damaged  by  Ushtnmg  in  1797.  It  contains  some  antient 
screen  work.  There  were,  in  1772,  chapels  at  I^dywell  and 
Cadbury,  both  desecrated,  and  some  remains  of  diapds  at 
Coleton.  or  Colleton,  and  Stone,  all  in  this  parish.  There 
is  one  Dissenting  plwie  of  worship,  if  not  two,  in  the  town 
The  manor  of  Cbulmleigh  once  belonged  to  the  Courtenaya» 
earls  of  Devon,  who  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  there  ar* 
no  remains.  In  1803  a  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  the 
town,  and  destroyed  ninety-five  houses  and  uninsured  pro- 
erty  to  the  value  of  11,000/.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  . 
ut  as  a  corn-market  is  almost  disiised :  there  are.  three 
fbirs  in  the  year. 

The  church  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  has  five  pre- 
bends, which  are  not  necessarily  united  with  the  rectory, 
though  of  late  years  they  have  been  held  by  the  rectos. 
The  present  value  of  the  rectory  (we  presume  without  the 
probands)  is  415f.  a  year.  The  education  returns  of  1839 
assign  to  the  parish  fivw  day-schools  with  SIO  seholara; 
one  day  and  Sunday-school  with  20  day  scholars  and  13 
additional  on  Sundays,  who  attend  the  Established  Church ; 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  one  supported  by  Churchmen  and 
the  other  by  Independents,  with  120  children  in  each.  Twn 
of  the  day-schools  are  partially  endowed,  another  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Independents. 

Collumpton,  Columptoo,  or  Columbten,  otherwise  Cnl- 
lompton  or  Cullumpton,  is  in  Hayridge  hundred,  on  the 
right  or  west  bank  of  the  Culm,  a  tributary  of  the  Ex,  and 
on  the  road' f^m  Taunton  to  Exeter,  twelve  miles  north- 
east of  Exeter.  Collumpton  is  a  town  of  tolerable  size, 
having  its  main  sOeet  along  the  Exeter  and  Taunton  road, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length;  other  shorter  streets  branch  off 
from  this.  Tbs  streets  are  ill-paved ;  but  the  houses  are 
tolerably  well  built,  some  thatoned  and  some  covered  with 
slate. 

The  whole  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  parish, 
which  comprehends  5790  acres,  wa^  in  1831,  767:  the 
number  of  mhabitants  was  3613.  About  one-third  of  the 
adult  males  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  about  one- 
fourth  in  manufactures.  There  are  several  bridges  over  the 
Culm  or  the  brooks  which  flow  into  it  The  cbureh,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  very  antient  and  hand- 
some ;  it  is  in  the  perpendicular  English  style,  and  has  an 
riegantly  car\'ed  and  gilt  roof.  A  Gothic  chapel  was  added 
by  John  Lane,  a  clothier  of  the  town,  who  died  in  the  reign 
Of  Henry  VIII.,  and  is  buried  in  the  chapel :  it  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  gorgeous  richness  of  that  time.  The  tower  of 
^  church  18  too  feet  high.  There  an  the  remains  of  a 
ohapel  at  Ijingford.  There  are  meetii^-houses  for  Ind^  « 

Enoent^  Baptists,  Quakers,  Wesleyan  and  Brvanite 
ethodists,  and  I^esbyterians  who  have  embraced  Uni- 
tarianism.  Ihe  principal  manu&cture  is  of  woollen  goods,  as 
serges,  kerseymeres,  and  a  few  broadcloths.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday  for  butchers'  meat  and  other  provisions,  and 
occasionally  for  com :  there  are  two  ftirs  in  the  year  for 
cattle,  cloth,  &c.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here :  the  town 
and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kentisbcre  are  governed  by  a 
high  constable  chosen  yearly,  and  alternatefy  by  Collump- 
ton and  Kentisbere. 

The  li^^ng  is  a  vicara^  of  the  yearly  value  of  35U.  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  R.  B.  de  Beauvoir,  Esq. :  the 
church  was  formerly  collegiate.  In  1833  there  were,  at 
Columpton,  a  national  school,  supported  by  subscriptions, 
with  221  adiolars  ()  16  hc^  and  105  girU),  and  seven  other 
day  schools,  with  99  boys  and  96  girls;  and  flve  Sunday- 
schools,  with  548  scholars:  to  one  of  the  Suiiaay-schools  a 
lending  library  is  attached. 

Cotyton  or  Cullitou  is  in  tlie  bundred  of  Coiytou,  and  on 
the  little  river  Coly,  a  feeder  of  the  Axc^  about  twentv-two 
mUes  east  of  Exeter.  The  twra^  ^Jt^^X^ 
small;  the  houses,  many  of  whieh  are  antient,  are^no- 
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paltylnfltofflbitftndeoTeEedwith^teli.  In  1831.  there 
wen  hi  tbepuiilit  wUdi  eomprises  S4S0  acres,  436  inha- 
Irited  hcnuet  and  3183  inliabitants :  about  two-flftha  of 
adult  males  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  church 
IB  a  fine  eruciform  structure,  in  the  perpendicular  Eng- 
jsh  ftyle:  it  has  been  enlarged  by  subscription  in  the 
eouTse  of  the  present  century.  There  is  a  line  stone  screen 
across  the  south  transferpt,  and  an  altar  tomb  of  a  young  lady 
of  the  CourtenaT  fkmuy,  granddaughter  of  Edward  IV. 
An  adioining  chapel  it  the  burial-place  of  the  family  of 
De  la  Pole.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  the  church  is 
octagonal.  The  Tlcarage  bouse  is  an  antient  structure. 
There  were  formerly  cupels  at  Colcombe,  Colyford,  Whit- 
Ibrd,  Gatcombe,  and  Leigh,  in  this  parish.  There  are  some 
valuable  lands  at  Colyton,  left  for  charitable  purposes,  from 
which  a  school  for  20  or  25  boys  is  supported.  There  are 
meeting-houses  liigr  Independents  and  Vnituian  Preaby- 
teriuis.  The  markets  are  on  Thunday  and  Saturday,  and 
there  are  tvo  fldrs  in  the  year  for  cattle. 

The  living  of  Cdyton  la  a  vicarage  with  the  chapelrieB 
of  Monkton  and  Shate  annexed,  worth  4032.  per  annum 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  ef  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Exeter,  m  whose  peculiar  jurisdiction  it  is.  Accoioing  to 
the  return  for  1833,  there  were  in  Colyton  pariah  ei^ht  day 
schools  (including  the  endowed  school),  with  198  children; 
and  two  Snnday-achools  (one  partly  endowed),  with  835 
icholars. 

lu  the  parish  of  Colyton  is  Colyford,  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, which  is  incorporated  and  gOTerned  by  a  mayor,  who 
receives  the  profit  arising  from  the  tolls  of  a  large  cattle 
fair  held  annually.  Near  the  town  also  are  Coloombe  castle, 
once  the  seat  of  the  Courtenayi,  earla  of  Devonshire,  and 
•f  thaDe  laPblea;  and  Taroburj,  the  seat  of  a  branch  of 
lha  Drakei:  both  are  now  convartod  into  form-houses. 

Crediton,  antiently  written  Chridiatone,  Cridiaton,  Cri- 
deton*  and  Kirton,  which  last  is  still  the  coUoc^nial  desig- 
nati(Ki,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Crediton,  near  the  junction  of 
the  brook  Yeo  with  the  river  Creedy,  a  feeder  of  the  Ex, 
seven  or  eight  miles  north-west  of  Exeter:  the  Creedy 
flows  a  short  distance  fhim  the  town  to  the  ea8^  the 
Yeo  a  short  Stance  to  the  south.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  11,440  acres :  it  is  divided  into  ten  tythings,  con- 
taining in  all,  in  1831,  a  popiUation  (tf  5922.  The  town 
is  divided  into  East  town  and  Weat  town :  it  is  irregularly 
built;  the  prindpal  street  runs  [nearly  east  and  west,  be- 
tween two  hills,  of  which  that  en  the  south  rises  with  a 
quick  ascent  and  ovntops  the  housea.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  crucifonu  struetun  in  the  later  peipendieular 
a^le  of  arohitecture ;  it  staada  in  the  niddle  of  the  town 
ud  was  wobably  ereoted  about  the  doae  of  the  flfteetath 
century.  The  interior  is  very  neat:  the  tower  rises  from 
the  interaeetion  of  the  nave  ud  aisles,  and  is  supported  by 
four  piUars  of  unoommon  magnitude.  This  church  con- 
tuns  a  parochial  Ubrary  once  consisting  of  1000  volumes, 
but  many  have  been  lost^  and  the  rest  are  becoming  a  prey 
to  worms  and  ^idws.  (Beauties  qf  England  and  Waist.) 
There  is  an  antient  decayed  chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  formerly  belonging  to  the  hospital  of  St  Lawrence ; 
and  the  walls  of  a  chapel  at  Yew  or  Yeo,  in  the  parish. 
The  serge  manufocture  was  established  in  Crediton  from 
the  first  introduction  of  it  into  the  county,  and  was  for- 
Anerly  earned  on  with  eonsiderable  aetivi^.  Vast  quan- 
titias  of  wool  and  yam  were  sold  weddy  m  the  market- 
^ue :  but  this  brandh  of  mdustry  has  declined  in  Ctaditon, 
M  it  has  elsewbare  in  Deronshire,  and  the  returns  of  l  831 

£ra  only  5  adult  males  out  of  1336  as  engaged  in  raanu- 
itom  of  any  kind :  468adultmale8wereatthesametime 
engSj^  in  agriculture  as  occupiers  of  land  or  labourers,  and 
566  in  trade  or  handicrafts.  The  market,  which  is  on 
Satuxdi^  for  com  and  provisions,  is  considerable,  but  not 
equal  to  what  it  was  formerly :  the  market  which  precedes 
the  last  Wednesday  in  April  is  one  of  the  laigest  marts  for 
-buUooks  in  the  west  of  England.  There  are  three  cattle 
foirs  in  the  ^ear.  There  are  congrwations  of  Presbyterians 
(who  have,  like  many  of  the  English  Pres^terians,  embraced 
Unitarian  sentimentsM  Independents,  Baptists,  uid  Me- 
thodists. There  are  two  sets  of  almtihnuwwi,  eaish  for  four 
poor  penons. 

Thwe  is  said  to  have  been  a  oollegiataehiiToh  atCre^ten 
early  in  the  liine  of  the  Saxona,  which  church,  upon  the 
division  of  the  diocese  of  Sher bourne  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  £ld»,  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  bidiops 
ef  Devonshire^  about  a.d  905  oc  910:  about  A.ik  1040,  the 


dioeese  of  Crediton  was  enlarged  by  the  aflffittan  of  ttiftal 

St.  German's,  which  included  Cornwall ;  but  in  ajx  1«M 
the  see  was  removed  to  Exeter.  The  palaee  at  OeditcD 
continued  to  be  the  occasional  residence  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  manor  and  hundred  of  Crediton  continued  to  belong  ta 
them  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  bishop 
(Veysey)  nductanuy  surrendered  them  to  the  crown.  The 
site  of  the  old  church  or  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Gkesorr, 
is  now  occupied  by  a  range  of  houses  by  the  side  of  ths 
preeent  churchyard.  Almough  the  see  was  lemoved  to 
Exeter,  the  church  retained  the  chapter,  which  consisted  <A 
eighteen  canons  or  prebendaries,  of  whom  three  bore  the 
titles  of  precentor,  treasurer,  and  dean,  and  eighteen  vicars. 
The  chapter  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. '  its 
vcarly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  amounted  to  33S/.  1  7m.  bd 
)lie  smalt  tithes,  and  subsequently  the  great  tithea.  of  Credir 
ton,  Sandford,  and  Exminster,  wen  verted  in  a  eorporation  u( 
twelve  governors,  nine  ftom  Crediton  and  three  from  Sand- 
ford.  The  govemws  appoint  the  vicar  of  Crediton,  wbc 
has  a  yearly  stipend  of  4002.'  with  a  parson^  house :  thm 
is  an  assistant  minister  who  has  200f.  a  year. 

Crediton  sent  representatives  to  the  pariiament  held  at 
Carlisle  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  portreeve :  petty  sessions  are  held  here. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  in  Crediton  parish,  one  infont  school, 
partly  supported  by  subscription,  and  containing  90  chJ* 
dren ;  an  endowed  grammar  school,  containing  20  boys :  9 
Lancasterian  school,  with  200  nhildten,  partly  endowed  and 
partly  supported  by  subscription!!  and  collections;  an  e::- 
dowed  school  for  15  boys;  and  nine  other  schools,  contain- 
ing 285  children ;  one  day  and  hoarding  school,  with  1 1 
scholars;  uid  six  Sunday -school^  irith  35S  children. 

Crediton  was  occnpiea  by  the  revolten  who  rose  in  tfce 
west  of  England  xjj.  1549,  on  account  of  the  RefonD3th.ii. 
hut  they  were  driven  out  by  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Oawen  C^-*. 
llie  town  was  repratedly  occupied  by  the  contending  parT:<>> 
in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.   In  A.n.  1743  a  dreadful  £r 
broke  out  in  the  western  town,  which  orcasioned  ihc  \\ 
slruction  of  460  houses;  the  damage  was  estimMtfl  a: 
I  40,000/..  and  sixteen  lives  were  lost.   In  1 769  a  second  £rc 
I  consumed  many  of  the  houses  rebuilt  after  the  fanner  firs. 
I  together  with  the  market-house  and  shambles. 

Culmstock  or  Columbstock  is  on  the  border  of  Somersev 
shire,  in  hundred  of  Herayock,  on  the  upper  part  of  :h> 
I  river  Culm,  nineteen  or  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Exe.tj 
'  Ihe  parish  comprises  4530  acres  or  seven  square  miles,  ii . 
includes  several  villages  and  hamlets  hesidlBS  the  town :  - 
had,  in  1831,  312  inhabited  houses  and  1S19  inhabitan  t 
of  the  adult  males  nearly  one  half  were  engaged  in  a::*. 
culture,  and  nearly  one-seventh  in  manufoctures.  Tt.^:^ 
is  a  market-house,  'built,'  say  Messrs.  Lysons  {M^e^ 
Britannia,  vol.  tL,  p.  151,  publi^ed  1822),  *  not  nian\  vun 
ago  ^  the  dean  and  duipter  of  Exeter.'  The  market,  r  -> 
much  declined,  is  held  on  Friday  for  biitcher!&*  cie^: 
There  are  two  foirs  in  the  year,  at  one  of  which  clo^L 
sometimes  sold;  but  the  clothing  trade,  which  ouce  flj.- 
rished  in  this  place,  has  much  declined.  Tlie  church 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town:  : 
eontaiiu  a  fine  stone  screen,  with  a  rich  doorway,  canop.e4 
with  foliage.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Qualms  kx 
Wesleyan  Methodists ;  and  one  for  Calvinistie  Bapttsti  i: 
the  village  of  Prescot,  in  the  parish.  The  living  is  i 
vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeta,  c 
whose  peculiar  jurisdiction  it  is:  its  annual  value  is  ~k 
with  a  glehe-boue.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  183^  ti- ; 
day-schools  (one  of  them  partly  supported  by  contributiu  | 
with  144  children;  and  three  Suuday-echoolB,  withnea-!- 
300  chfldren. 

Hatberleigh  is  in  the  hundred  of  Black  Torringtoc  x 
the  east  or  right  bank  of  a  stream  which  flows  ints  'ii 
Torridge  a  short  distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Qtt 
ment:  Hatberleigh  is  twenty-eight  miles  west-nortfa-Ttf 
of  Exeter.   The  parish  comprises  6500  acres,  and  hsi  * 
1831,  290  inhabited  houses  and  a  populati<m  of  1606. 
the  adult  males  nearly  two-thiids  were  engaged  in  aen.i. 
ture,  and  a  very  few  in  the  manufocture  {n^wably  of  v  - . 
lens.  The  town  is  verr  irregularly  laid  oat,  and  the  hon 
which  are  principally  built  of  red  clay,  and  are  thatccs-'^ 
have  a  veir  mean  appeazanoe.  Ihe  Duurket  is  on  TusaJv 
and  Saturuy,  and  mere  are  four  cattle  ftira  in  the  *w 
and  a  large  cattle  market  on  the  Friday  noareal  the 
of  March.  Tlie  town  is  govttiud^la  aMrttm 
atablas,  and  otlw  oflM^^aitt^tj^AAWgi^  cmc  M 
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br  the-tard  at  the  Banor.  waukm  us  haU  ben. 

The  living  is  t,  vieukge,  of  the  annuBl  vtlue  of  2021.  with 
a  glebe-faouM.  There  wore  in  the  parish  in  1 83S.  five  day- 
schools  (one  of  them  supported  partly  by  endowment  and 
subscription)  containing  150  to  155  children,  and  one  Sun- 
day-school with  160  scholars:  a  lending-library  is  attached 
to  the  Sunday-BchooL 

Tho  manor  of  Hathwleigh  formerly  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  "Rivistock ;  one  of  the  abbots  gave  a  large  plot  of 
common  land  for  the  advantage  of  the  townsmen. 

Holsworthy  is  in  the  hunc&ed  of  Black  Torrington,  not 
far  from  the  east  or  left  bank  of  a  small  stream  that  flows 
southward  into  the  Tamer :  it  u  (brty-one  or  forty-two  miles 
west  bf  north  of  Exeter.  Hie  parish,  whinh  comprises  8870 
acres»  inrjudes  besides  the  town,  finir  viUafras,  if  not  more : 
the  population  in  1831  was  1628 ;  not  quite  naif  of  the  adult 
males  vwe  enga^[ed  in  agrioultuie-  Tbm  Bnda  and  Hols- 
wwihy  canal,  whwh  unites  with  the  Bade  and  Lumoeston 
canal,  passes  near  the  town.  The  market,  which  was  held 
formerly  on  Saturday,  has  lately  been  changed  to  Wednes- 
day ;  there  is  a  great  market  on  tiie  second  Wednesday  in 
Februaiy,  and  there  are  three  &irB  in  the  year ;  one  of  them 
(in  October)  is  a  great  ftur  for  cattle  and  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities. The  parish  church  is  ontient :  it  has  some  Nor-  ; 
man  piers  and  a  plain  Norman  door,  and  some  portions  of 
later  date.  There  were  formerly  chapels  at  Chelsworthy 
and  Thome  in  the  parish.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  Wesleran  Methoduts.  The  petty  ses- 
sions for  the  division  are  neld  at  Holsworthy.  Tha  living 
is  a  rectory  of  the  yearly  value  of  478/^  with  a  glebe-house. 
In  1833  uwre  were  in  the  parish  six  da^^sohools  (one  of 
them  partW  supported  hf  lubseriptian)  mth  828  diUdcen, 
and  three  Sandajr-schools  with  about  SSO  obildren. 

Il&acombe  is  in  the  hundred  of  Brannton,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Bristol  channel,  ten  miles  north  of  Bamstajd^  and 
furtv-seven  or  forty-eight  north-west  firom  Exeter.  The 
parish  has  an  area  of  3620  acres,  and  had,  in  1831, 
a  population  of  3201 :  of  the  adult  males  more  than  one- 
fifth  were  engi^ed  in  aarieulture,  and  about  the  same 
number  in  retail  trade  and  handicraft ;  there  is  a  conrider- 
able  coasting  trade  and  herring  fishery.  The  town  consists 
of  one  main  street  extending  north-east  and  south-west 
along  the  sea^coast,  and  reaching  at  the  north-east  end  to 
the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  an  inlet  or  cove  of  the 
Bristol  channel,  very  commodious  and  safe,  afibrding  an- 
chorage to  vessels  of  830  t«u,  and  tenured  additionally 
secure  by  a  yiat  850  fcet  in  length.  The  harbour  being 
aeressible  to  vessels  vlueh  eaanot  make  Banutaple  or 
Bideford,  hag  caused  mneh  irf  the  port  bnsmess  of  Barn- 
staple to  be  transferred  hither:  there  an  a  battery  and 
lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  the  Iwrbour.  Oats  are  ^e 
<^hief  article  of  export.  The  houses  are  tolwahl^  well 
built ;  a  number,  intended  for  the  reception  of  visitors, 
range  along  the  harbour.  Tb»  shore  is  convenient  for 
bathing,  and  there  are  warm  baths  for  invalids.  The  town 
is  considered  an  agreeable  summer  residence,  and  is  much 
resorted  to.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturdaj^well  supplied 
with  fish,  and  two  cattle  feirs  in  the  year.  The  ehtirch  is  a 
large  building  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  town ;  it  con- 
tains a  monument,  erected  at  the  national  expense,  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Richard  Bowen,  R.  N.,  who  fell  in  the 
unsuccessful  attack  made  by  Nelson  wi  Teneriff^  July, 
1797.  There  are  meeting-honsea  in  the  parish  for  Wesleyans 
and  Independents.  The  town  Is  governed  by  a  portreeve. 

The  living  of  Ilfraeombe  is  a  vicarage  of  the  yearly  value 
of  150/.  with  a  glebe-house ;  the  rectorial  tithes  are  in  the 
bands  of  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Salisbury  cathedral 
who  is  patron  of  the  vicara^  There  were  at  Ilfraeombe  in 
1833  one  national  school  with  about  130  children,  supported 
partly  by  an  endowment  and  subscriptions,  and  partly  by  a 
small  weekly  payment  from  the  children :  nineteen  day- 
schools  with  341  children  (one  of  these  schools  with  18  chil- 
dren is  supported  by  a  small  endowment  and  by  subsorip'' 
tion),  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  356  children. 

Kingsbridge  is  in  the  hundred  of  Stanborough,  in  the 
southern  jpart  of  the  county,  a  short  distance  north-west  of 
Start  Pomt;  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  lestuary  into 
which  a  number  of  small  streams  flow :  it  is  thirty-Qve  miles 
south-south-west  of  Exeter.  The  town  maybe  considered  as 
composed  of  Kingsbridge  and  Dodbroke,  orDodbrook,  which 
is  m  Coleridge  handled,  and  is  separated  from  Khigsbridge 
only  by  a  rivulet  Hie  area  and  population  of  these  parities 
in  1831,  -wen,  Kingsbridge^  150  uant,  1686  inhabitauu; 


Dodbnk^  4te  ams^  10S8  inhaWtantij  total  670  aoiaa, 
2624  inhabitanta.  The  aumbwof  inhantad  hooasa  in  Um 
two  parishes  was  in  1831,  878.  Of  t^  adult  male  poptUa^ 
tion  scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  was  engaged  in  agnenlr 
ture,  and  scarcely  any  in  manufectura  i  the  manufkctuie  of 
woollen  cloths  and  seiges  fermerly  carried  on  with  con* 
siderable  activi^  having  heoome  neariy  ta  quite  extinoL 
Ships  of  burden  can  come  up  to  the  town  at  high  watar, 
and  there  are  two  quavs,  one  in*  Dodbroke,  and  the  other  in 
the  parish  of  West  Alvington,  or  AUington,  adjaoent  t» 
Kingsbrid^.  Cidor,  eom,  malt,  and  slate  are  exportsdf' 
the  chief  mfiports  are  sea-borne  coals.  The  market  is  on^ 
Wednesday,  for  oom,  butchers'  meat,  and  provisions :  the 
wra-market  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Devonshire.  Them 
is  one  ihir  in  the  year.  Kinnbridge  consists  mainly  d  am 
street  on  the  Hodbnry  and  nymouth  road;  Dodbrok^  of 
one  on  the  Sxster  xoad;  these  streets  unite  at  the  lower 
rad  of  the  town  near  the  haven.  The  ehnroh  of  Dodbroke, 
dedicated  to  St.  ThomaB-4-Becket,  has  an  early  stone  fyat, 
and  some  portions  of  good  screen  work.  There  ate  meet- 
ing-houses fbr  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Wes- 
\eyan  Methodists.  The  living  of  Kingsbridge  is  a  vicarage 
united  with  that  of  Churchstow,  or  (^urstow,  an  adjacent 
parish  to  the  north-west ;  their  joint  yearly  value  is  118/., 
they  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  living  of  Dodbroke 
is  a  rect«7  of  the  yearly  value  of  163/.,  with  a  glebe-house.' 
There  were  in  Dodbroke  in  1833,  6  day-schools  with  ISO 
children,  all  very  young;  and  in  Kingsbridge,  1  infant 
school  with  14  children,  and  7  other  day-schools,  6  of  them 
containing  ISO  duldren  of  both  sexes;  the  seventh  is  * 
grammar-school  endowed  for  the  instruction  of  at  least  15 
bo^  with  exhibititms  ftr  three  or  feur  scnotars  to  the 
universities:  the  number  of  scholars  aetualfy  taught  is  not 
stated  in  the  return.  There  wen  in  Kingafatidge  also  4 
Sundf^-sehools  with  97  scholars. 

Modbury  is  In  the  hundred  of  Bmui^ton,  on  a  rivulet 
whose  waters  flow  into  the  Erme:  thir^-flve  miles  south 
west  of  Exeter.  The  parish  oomprehends  an  area  of  flOlIt 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  364  inhabited  houses,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  2116  pmons.  Besides  the  town  the  paiidfr 
comimhends  the  villages  of  Brownston,  Leigh,  Caton,  Peu^ 
quit,  part  of  Ludbrook,  and  others.  Nearly  half  of  the 
adult  males  are  engaged  in  a^;rioulture,  scarcely  any  in 
manufacture.  The  town  consists  of  an  irregular  assem- 
blage of  streets.  The  church  is  q;iacions  and  handsome; 
the  tower  is  134  feet  hidii,  built  soon  after  the  church  in 
1621.  Then  are  meeting-houaea  fer  Baptists,  Indepen- 
dents, Quakers,  and  Methoduts.  Then  an  some  ruins  of 
the  antient  mansion  of  the  Champernounes,  who  held  die 
manor  of  Modbury,  and  lived  hen  in  gnat  splendour:  a 
large  deer-park  which  was  at  a  sm^l  distanoe  from  the 
mansion,  is  now  converted  into  a  ferm,  which  retains  the 
name  ^  Modbury  Park.  Mod>iury  is  a  borough,  though 
without  a  charter  of  incorporation :  it  sent  raprosentatives 
to  parliament  in  the  nign  of  Edward  I.,  but  it  is  said  soon 
to  nave  got  excused  on  the  ground  of  the  expense :  whether 
this  was  the  cause  is,  however,  doubted  by  Messrs.  Lysone. 
Modbury  is  now  governed  by  a  portreeve  (usually  styled 
mayor)  two  constables,  and  several  other  ofHoers,  chosen 
at  a  court>leet  Until  the  b^innlng  of  the  oighteenth 
century  the  borotwh  court  took  cognizance  of  debts  under 
forty  shillings.  iWe  was  an  aum  ptiarf  of  Benedic- 
tines hen  as  early  as  the  n^  of  Stephen,  but  it  was 
suppressed  at  tiie  dissolution  of  alien  priories,  and  its 
revenues,  valued  at  70/.  p^  annimi,  van  given  by  Henry 
VI.  to  Eton  College.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  fa 
com,  butchers*  meat,  and  other  provisions:  then  is  a 
great  market  for  cattle  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  every 
month,  and  a  great  fkir  for  cattle,  cloth,  and  other  mer^ 
chandise,  in  the  month  of  May.  The  living  of  Mod- 
bury is  a  vicarage  of  the  annual  value  of  302/.,  with  a 
glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  Eton  College.  There  wen  at 
Modbury  in  1833,  two  infhnt  schools  witn  76  children,  and 
a  Lancasterian  school  with  70  boys,  all  partly  supported  by 
diaritable  contributkms ;  four  other  day-schools  with  U6- 
children,  and  three  Suiiday-sohools  with  287  children.  A 
lending-library  is  attached  to  one  of  the  Sunday-schools. 

South  Molton  is  a  marfcet4own  and  municipal  bonugh 
in  the  hnndred  of  South  Molton  twenlT-seven  a:  twen^' 
eight  miles  north-west  of  Xxetei,  on  the  ridit  or  wast 
hank  of  the  mer  Mole.  The  limits  <^  the  bonugh  an 
the  samie  as  those  <tf  the  parish,  and  eonwrdiend  an  area 
of  6160  acns,  with  a  popiUatfai|^tiS!9c^S^ikjf@B^j^n^ 
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itdiilt  maleB  about  thrae^ighthi  wm  engued  in  ■gnenlture. 
The  town  ifl  weU  sitnated  for  busineM  at  tlte  convergenoe  of 

varal  nrineipil  roadi,  ris. :  one  from  Exetor  by  Crediton,  one 
from  Tiverton,  one  from  Bomata^le,  one  from  Turrington, 
andonefrom  Chulmleigh :  it  oonststB  of  a  spacious  market- 
pboeandBeTeral  BtreetB,i>eU  paved,  with  flagsed  foot-ways, 
and  lighted ;  the  public  walks  are  kept  remarkably  clean.  loe 
guild£ill  is  a  convenient  building,  and  the  borough  gaol, 

ilt  a  few  jean  since,  contains  six  oeUa  (two  of  them  strong 
•dli,)  two  large  day-rooms  and  a  good  yard.  The  chnroh, 
Vhic^  is  adjacent  to  the  market-pueok  is  a  handwme  build- 
ing in  the  perpendicular  style  of  aieUtectun :  it  has  a  rich 
ttUM  pulpit  adorned  with  ^tnes  and  a  [ffoftuion  of  varied 
aurved  fou^^  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents 
and  Wesleyans.  At  Honiton,  two  miles  south-west  of  the 
town,  is  an  episcopal  chapel,  built  on  the  site  of  a  more 
antient  one,  and  handsomely  decorated,  and  endowed  by  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Southcomb,  a.  d.  1 730  ;  over  the  altar-piece  is 
a  picture  of  our  Saviour  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist. 

Tba  woollen  manufactiue  is  carried  on  at  South  Holton 
to  some  extent;  nearlv  70  adult  males  are  engaged  in  it : 
targes,  Bhalloons,  ana  felts  were  formerly  made,  and  (in 
1882)  coarse  woollens  for  Spain  and  the  Bast  Indies;  the 
laca  manufacture  has  recently  been  introduced.  The  mar- 
kets are  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  butchers'  meat,  and 
aa  Saturday  for  com  and  provisions  generally :  the  S^tur- 
diy  mtrket  is  considerable,  and  there  are  Roat  markets  on 
the  Saturday  after  February  13  and  Harm  89,  and  before 
April  23,  August  1,  October  10,  and  December  IS.  Tlum 
are  two  fldrs  in  the  year  for  horses  and  cattle. 

"By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  town  has  a  mayor, 
flwir  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillora.  The  sessions  of  the 
peace  are  held  quarterly,  the  pet^  sessions  every  three 
weeks,  or  oftener  if  required,  and  the  court  of  record  every 
three  weeks. 

The  living  of  South  Molton  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor,  who  are  impro- 
iriators  of  the  great  tithes  which  they  lease  to  the  corpora- 
tion^ the  annual  value  of  the  curacy  is  157/.  The  number 
•f  sdiods  in  the  parish  in  1833  was  as  follovs:  eleven  in- 
ftnt  (or  dame)  sohools,  with  about  200  children ;  seven  day, 
or  day  and  boarding-schools,  with  above  SdO.children ;  and 
ttree  Sunday-schools,  with  640  children.  Of  tiie  day* 
■ehoob  (Hie  is  an  endowed  grammar-achool;  one  (the  Blue- 
•oat  school,  in  which  most  of  the  children  are  clothed),  is 
■iq>p(Hrted  by  an  endowment  and  cmtrilnitiona;  and  athird 
is  rapported  by  contributions. 

Hneton  Hampstead  is  inTeignbridge  hundred,  near  the 
•aatem  border  of  Dartmotn-  Forest,  and  near  the  Wadley 
brook,  which  flows  into  the  Bovey  river,  and  so  into  the 
Taign,  twelve  miles  west  by  south  of  Bxeter,  on  one  of  the 
roadi  from  that  place  to  Tavistock  and  Plymou^.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  7370  acres,  and  it  contained  in  1831, 
989  inhabits  houses,  and  a  population  of  1864.  The  town 
is  xonwntioalljr  ntuated  on  a  gentle  eminence  bounded  on 
almost  eT«7  side  by  hi^  hills.  The  prinrapsd  street  runs 
fbrabontbufamOe  along  the  Exeter  and  nymouth  road. 
These  are  meeting-houses  for  Unitarians,  Independent^ 
Baptists,  and  Methodists.  Of  the  adult  male  population 
aboTO  half  are  engaged  in  agriculture :  there  are  no  manu- 
footures  carried  on:  that  of  woollen  yarn  and  serge  has 
become  extinct  The  market  is  on  Saturday  for  com  and 
provisions;  the  market  next  before  Whitsuntide  is  a  great 
cattle  market-  there  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  and  other  officers  chosen 
annually  at  the  court  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  towns- 
peoplo  are  distinguished  by  singularity  of  dialect  and  man- 
ners, owing  probably  to  their  secluded  situation  on  the 
horcUr  of  Dartmoor.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of 
the  earl  of  Devon :  annual  value  401^  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833,  oAt  inftnt  schools,  with 
to  scholars;  one  day^seho(d,witii  33  iwys  and  6  girls,  partly 
•upported  by  an  endowment  and  an  allowance  frtnn  the 
parish ;  six  other  day-schools,  with  69  boys  and  43  nris ; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  82  children ;  one  oT  the 
Sunday-schools  has  a  lending-Ubrary  attached  to  it 

Newton  Abbot  is  in  the  parish  of  Woolborough,  or  Wol- 
borough.  in  the  hundred  of  Haytor ;  and  Newton  BusBel, 
which  is  adjacent  to  Newton  Abbot,  being  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  narrow  brook  which  flows  into  the  Teign,  is  in 
High  Week  parish,  and  m  Teignbridge  hundred :  the  two 
may  be  oonudered  as  forming  one  town  a  short  distance 
ftom  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  TeigUt  0fteen  milaa 


south  by  west  of  Exeter.  The  area,  papulation.  $te^  at  tin 
parishes  by  the  oenausof  1831  were  as  followa: — 


High  Week  .  2140 
Wooibtnough  .  970 


Total 


.  3110 


216  . 
443  . 

65S 


.  1109 
>  3194 

3303 


Of  the  adnit  male  population,  amountm^  to  734  penm^ 
1 10  mreei^aged  is  agncnlture  and  only  3  m  maannetana. 
Then  ii  a  market  on  Wednesd^  held  at  Newton  Abbot  - 
tiiat  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  FdiriMiy  is  a  great  caAtle 
market:  thoe  are  three  cattle ftiia  in Newtim  Abbot.  The 
INincipal  street  of  the  town  runs  north-wast  and  imith  rait 
for  above  half  a  mile :  another  principal  street  runs  into  thii 
from  the  south-west  and  there  are  some  smalW  ones:  the 
bouses  are  indifferently  built  and  the  streets  ill  paved :  the 
market-place  and  shambles  in  the  principal  street  obstruct 
the  thorougbfojc.  The  parish  churches  are  at  aome  dis- 
tance from  the  town :  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Newton 
Bushel,  the  minister  of  which  is  upointed  by  tlie  incum- 
bent of  High  Weeks,  and  another  chapel  in  Newton  Abbot, 
sttrved  by  the  ministw  of  Woolborough.  There  are  meet- 
iuK-bousei  for  Independents  and  Calviniatie  Baptists. 
There  is  an  alms-house  in  the  parish  ci  Woolbomii^  for 
two  dergymen'a  widows,  originally  for  four.  Tlie  Ivring  of 
H^h  WMk.  is  a  curacy  united  with  the  vieange  at  Kii^s 
Teignton ;  the  value  of  the  joint  livinga  m  with  a 
glebe-house,  in  the  ^ift  of  the  preboid  m  Tnnitcni  R^i^ 
or  King's  Teignton.  in  Salisbury  cathedraL  Tab  living  of 
Woolborough  is  a  donative  united  with  the  curacy  <^ 
Newton  Abbot,  of  the  annual  value  of  235/.,  in  the  gift  of 
the  earl  of  Devon.  In  1833  there  were  m  High  Week  and 
Woolborough  parishes,  one  national  school  containing  Si 
boys  and  64  girls,  who  were  taught  daily,  and  10  boys  and 
12  girls  additional  on  Sunday;  one  endowed  day-edkool  foe 
1 00  children  at  both  sexes ;  two  boarding  and  uy-acbotdi, 
with  63  scholars,  ei^t  day-achools  with  above  800  children 
of  both  sexeB»  and  one  Sunday-school  of  33  children. 

Oakhampton,  or  Okdumpton,  is  in  Liftoo  hundred.  «i  the 
northern  border  of  Dartmoor,  at  the  junction  atHhaJSMgi 
and  West  Okement  riven*  twenty-two  milea  w«at  of  Ksem^ 
on  the  road  toLeuneeaton.  Tbeparisheomprabendaanarea 
of  12,570  acres,  and  includes,  beside  the  town  of  Oakhamp- 
ton, the  villages  ot  Ghissacot  and  Meldon.  and  the  bamlet 
of  Kigbear,  which  extends  into  Black  TaTring:too  hundred. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1833  was  393,  of  inha- 
bitants 2055:  of  the  adult  males  about  half  were  engaged 
in  agriculture ;  none  in  manufactures.  The  town  lies  io  a 
valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  rich  meadows  and  wooded  aedi- 
vities.  The  town  is  irr^vlarly  laid  out  There  is  an  old  cha- 
pel in  the  market-place,  dedi(iated  to  St  James,  originally 
founded  Bs  a  chantry,  which  belongs  to  the  eorporatioD; 
divine  service  is  ocoasionaUy  performed  in  it  Thediurchis 
on  an  eminence  some  distance  weat  of  the  town.  Thefee  ate 
in  the  parish  plaoei  of  wonhip  forj^idepeodeuts  nod  Wca- 
leyan  Methodista.  Oakhampton  Caatle,  fonnetl^  in  the 
possession  of  the  Courtenays,  was  on  a  hill  witiua  a  mile 
south-west  of  the  town.  It  was  dismantled  by  order  «l 
Henry  VIII.,  and  is  now  a  mere  ruin ;  the  extent  of  the 
area  occupied  by  it,  and  the  solidity  (tf  the  walla,  abov  it 
to  have  been  a  fortress  of  impcHrtanee.  Oakhampton  is  a 
place  of  litUe  trade:  the  market  is  on  Saturday:  that  next 
before  Christmas  is  a  great  cattle  market  There  are  aeven 
fairs  in  the  year ;  one  of  them,  a  holiday  foir,  called  *  Giglet 
Fair,'  is  held  on  the  Saturday  next  aiitec  Christmas  Day. 
Oakhampton  is  a  municipal,  and  was,  np  to  the  yiring  of 
the  Reform  Art,  a  parliam^tary  borough.  The  bonnds  of 
the  borough  included  the  whole  parish.  It  sent  member* 
to  parliament  in  the  reigna  of  Edward  I.  and  Bdwaid  II 
but  the  privilege  was  lost  or  disused  until  the  tiqK  of 
Charlesl.;  the  right  of  eleotkmwmi  in  the ftedaoUeca or 
the  freemen  by  servitude  and  their  eldeat  aona:  it  was  d.» 
franchised  by  the  Reform  Act  The  municipal  ooiporatioB 
consisted  of  a  mayor,  eight  principal  and  ogfat  aasiatant  hia- 
jesses,  with  other  officers.  When  the  commissionera  Tr 
mquiring  into  the  state  of  the  municipal  corpcmtitma  visited 
OaVhampton,  the  borough  court  of  record  nad  gone  quite 
into  disuse,  the  borough  sessicMu  nearly  so,  and  the  gaU 
was  in  a  most  wretehea  state :  the  chaplaincy  of  St.  James'i 
chapel  had  bam  hmg  tbsuiK  ud  tb^jpwnourwbocd  gins 
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The  Imng  of  Omkhanipton  U  a  Tmnge^  of  the  yearly 
value  of  480£,  with  a  glehe  Doiue.  ^Here  were  in  the  pansh, 
in  1B33.  thirteen  day-schools  with  348  children,  and  three 
Sunday-schools  with  3  ]  5  children.  Four  of  the  day-schools, 
containing  128  children,  are  supported  by  subscription :  one 
of  the  Sunday-schools  has  a  lenaing  libiniy  attecaed. 

Ottery  St  Mary  is  in  the  hundred  of  Ottery,  and  on 
tbe  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Otter,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Exeter.  The  hundred  of  Ottvy  oontaina  only  this 
paruh,  which  has  an  area  of  9470  aeres ;  tbe  populatian 
in  1831  was  3849:  of  die  adult  males  above  half  were 
engaged  in  agricuitore,  and  only  one  person  in  manu- 
facture. The  town  is  ineenlaxly  laid  out,  but  in  a  plea- 
sant situation.  The  ohurdi,  formerlr  oollegiiUe,  is  lai^ 
and  in  the  fbrm  of  a  cross:  it  resembles  Exeter  cathedral 
in  having  two  towers  for  transepts.  The  architecture  is 
chietty  in  the  early  English  style,  of  a  character  rather  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  common,  and  with  various  alterations 
of  a  later  date :  the  northern  tower  is  crowned  by  a  low 
spire.  There  is  a  Lady  chapeL  There  are  several  monu- 
ments in  the  church  of  some  antiquity,  especially  an  altar 
tomb  with  the  e£Bgy  of  an  armed  knight  and  a  nch  monu- 
mental arch  over  it  There  were  fonnedy  chapels  at  Ottery 
dedicated  to  St  Saviour  and  St  Budeaux*  and  abo  chapels  of 
^faich  there  are  some  remains  at  Holcome  and  Knighteston, 
in  the  jparish.  There  ia  a  place  of  worship  Ibr  Independ< 
ents.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  mansion,  once  inhabited  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  are  said  (BeatU.  of  Eng.  and  IVtUet, 
1809)to  be  yet  existing;  and  there  are  some  antient  oollo- 
giate  houses  just  outside  the  churchyard.  The  aei^  ma- 
nufacture, formerly  flourishing,  has  declined.  Hie  market 
is  on  Tuesday  for  butchers*  meat  and  provisions,  and  there 
are  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

The  living  of  Otteiy  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  of  the  yearly  value  of  112/.  with  a  glebe  house. 
There  were,  in  1833,  one  infant-school  with  40  children, 
principally  supported  b^  private  charity:  nine  day  or  board- 
ing and  day-schools  with  421  children ;  two  day  and  Sun- 
day-schools, with  abou(  60  children,  supported  by  private 
charity;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  297  childxon.  Of 
the  day  or  boarding  and  day-schools  one  is  an  endowed 
grammar-school,  with  hardly  any  boys  on  thefimndadon. 

Ptympton  St  Maurice,  commonly  called  Flympton 
Maurice,  or  Flympton  Earl,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Flympton, 
not  far  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Tory  brook,  which  ilows 
into  tbe  Plym,  and  is  on  the  road  from  Modbury  to  Fly- 
mouth,  about  thirty-nine  miles  south-west  of  Bxeter.  The 

Sariah  contains  only  170  acres:  it  had,  in  1831, 123  inhabited 
ouses,  and  a  population  of  804  persons..  It  was,  up  to  tbe 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and 
has  still  a  municipal  corporation :  the  borough  limits  com- 

£rebend  part  of  the  adjacent  parishes  of  Tlympton  St 
(ary,  and  Brixton,  and  some  extra-parochial  ground.  It  is 
one  oi  the  stannary  towns.  There  was  fimnerly  a  castle 
here,  belonging  to  the  fiunily  of  De  Redvers,  or  Rivers,  who 
held  the  earldom  of  Devonshire  befbre  the  Courtenays. 
This  castle  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  town ;  there  are 
only  some  scanty  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  keep,  but  the 
earth-works  show  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
The  town  has  two  principal  streets:  the  town-hall  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  place,  painted  by  himself.  There  is  an  Independent 
meeling-house.  The  market  is  on  Friday  for  corn  and 
provisions,  and  there  are  five  cattle  i^irs  in  the  year.  The 
borough  revenue  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  tbe  ex- 
penditure ;  and  as  the  supply  afforded  to  the  corporation 
funds  by  the  patron  of  the  borough  has  been  withdrawn 
since  tbe  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  <t  is  probable  the 
corporation  will  &11  into  desuetude.  The  living  of  Flymp- 
ton Earl  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  yearlyvalue  of  lOOf., 
in  the  gift  of  tbe  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor.  The 
grammar-school,  though  endowed  with  estates  jHoducing 
upwards  of  200/.  a  Tear,  has  been  useless  fbr  twenty  years 
or  more,  the  office  of  mastw  having  been  converted  into  a 
complete  sinecure.  There  were,  in  1833,  six  day-schools 
with  111  children,  one  boarding  school  with  I7girl8(and 
one  Sunday-school  with  50  children. 

Teignmouth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Bxminster,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Teign,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
about  sixteen  mfles  south  of  Exeter.  It  consists  of  East 
Teignmouth  and  West  Teignmouth,  whidi  are  separated 
by  a  smalt  brook.  The  area,  population.  &e.  of  their  re- 
sge^VB  puiifaea,  according  to  the  returns  of  1631,  were  as 


Actei. 

East  Teignmouth  700 
West  Teignmouth  580 


Total 


1280 


InbaUied 

houwi. 

315  . 
523  . 

838 


PopuUko. 
.  1810 
.  2878 

4688 


There  are  no  manu&ctures  carried  on,  and  the  proportion 
of  pcnons  eimged  in  agrioultuie  is  very  small.  Teigii- 
mouth  is  much  frequented  as  a  bathing-place,  and  nat 
every  aooommodation  fbr  invalidii.  The  trade  too  »  eon- 
sidecable :  the  inhabitants  are  much  engaged  in  the  Ne^ 
foundland  fishery.  Thoe  are  considerable  exports  <^ 
granite  (fbr  the  conveyance  of  which  from  the  Haytoi 
quarries  a  railroad  has  been  constructed),  pipe-day,  potters* 
clay,  manganese,  timber,  bark,  and  cider:  the  imports  are 
of  culm,  coal,  deals,  iron,  &c.  There  is  a  considerable 
&%h.eij  for  soles,  whiting,  turbot,  mackerel,  and  pilchards, 
on  the  coast,  and  fbr  salmon  in  the  river  Teign.  East 
Teignmouth  church  is  near  the  sea-shore;  it  has  been 
rebuilt  within  a  few  years  on  an  enlarged  scale :  the  former 
church  was  an  antient  febric,  with  a  massive  tower,  and  had 
some  windows  and  other  j>arts  of  Norman  architecture. 
Weat  Te^month  ohnroh  u  large  and  handsome ;  it  wis 
built  undir  an  Act  passed  a.d.  ISlfi.  Ibere  is  an  Inde- 
pendent meeting-house  iuEastTnignmouth;  also  atheatre^ 
aswmbly,  ooffbe,  and  billiard  rooms.  Hie  bridge  over  the 
Teign*  opened  in  1 827,  is  the  longest  in  the  united  kingdom, 
being  1671  feet  kmg.  429  feet  longer  than  Waterloo  Bridge. 
A  new  market-place  has  been  biult  of  late  years.  Iba 
market  is  in  East  Teignmouth;  it  is  <m  Satui^y  finr  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds:  there  are  three  £iirs  also  in  Bast 
Teignmouth.  The  livings  of  East  and  West  Teignmouth 
are  perpetual  curacies.  The  yearly  value  of  East  Teign- 
mouth IS  127/. ;  West  Teignmouth  is  now  united  with  the 
vicarage  of  Bishop's  Teignton,  ^e  yearly  value  of  which  is 
334/.,  with  a  glebe  bouse.  Teignmouth  contained  in  1 833 
five  in&nt  schools  with  134  children,  sixteen  day-schools 
wiUi  S70  4hildr«i,  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  199  oM- 
dren.  Of  the  day-sehools  one  was  partly  supported  by  a  small 
endowment  and  another  was  on  the  so-called  '  national' 
svstem.  Tbe  difb  near  Te^^umouth  rise  in  some  parts  to 
the  height  of  flrom  1 50  to  200  feet 

Topsham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Wunfurd,  three  and  a 
half  miles  south-east  of  Exeter,  on  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  tbe  Ex,  at  the  junction  of  the  Otst  The 
parish  comprehends  an  area  of  1740  acres,  and  had  in 
1831  a  total  population  of  3184.  No  mauuiaoture  is 
carried  on  at  Topsham.  The  town  consists  almost  entirely 
of  one  street  of  irregular  breadth,  and  about  a  mile  is 
length,  extending  along  the  bank  of  the  Ex,  with  a  quay  at 
the  lower  end  or  it  At  the  back  of  the  town  is  a  ondge 
over  the  Clist,  communicatingwith  tbe  road  from  Exeter  to 
Lympstone  and  Exmouth.  The  houses  are  generally  of 
mean  appearance ;  but  some  of  them  are  hanwme.  The 
end  towards  the  quay,  called  the  Strand,  is  inhabited  chiefiy 
by  persons  of  property,  of  whom  there  are  many  at  Tops- 
ham. The  houses  here  command  a  fine  view  of  the  Ex,  with 
the  opposite  country,  backed  by  the  lofty  heights  of  Great 
and  Little  Haldon.  The  church  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  a  hii^  cliff  next  the  river.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Wesleyen 
Methodists.  Topsham  was  formerly  considered  as  the  port 
of  Exeter:  lately  the  iacilitiea  for  vessels  getting  up  to 
Exeter  have  bean  increased.  There  is  a  communication  by 
steam-boats  between  Topsham  and  London.  Tbe  market 
is  on  Saturday,  and  there  is  one  small  fkir  in  the  year. 

The  living  of  Topsham  is  a  perpetual  euraor  in  the  gift 
and  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Exeter :  its  yearly  value  is  227/. 

The  number  of  schools  in  1833  was  as  follows  •  twenty- 
four  day,  or  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  636  children; 
and  four  Sunday  schools,  with  402  children.  One  of  the 
day  schools  was  a  National  school,  and  contained  90  b<^ 
and  77  girts. 

When  Exeter  was  besieged  by  the  Royalists  under  prince 
Maurice,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  A.D.  1643,  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  commanded  the  parliamentary  flieet,  in 
attempting  to  relieve  the  town,  battered  down  a  fort  at 
Topsham,  and  killed  seventy  or  eigh^  men.  Topsham 
was  antiently  called  Apsham  or  Apsom. 

Torrington  (distinguished  bom  Little  Torrin^n  and 
Black  Torrington  by  the  etiiibet  Great)  is  a  mi  ' 
nu^  ind  market-town  m  tbdi^iAiaiArM 
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about  thirty-six  milw  ftom  Exeter,  by  Orediton,  Chutm- 
leigb,  and  Cranford  Moor.  The  borough  is  co-extenstre 
with  the  parish,  which  comprehends  an  area  of  3640  acres. 
The  total  population  in  1831  was  3093.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  hill,  on  the  northern  or  right  bank  of  the  Torridge, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge  communicating  with  the  little 
suburb  of  Taddy  Fort.  The  church  is  in  a  central  situa^ 
tion.  Tonington  castle  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  town , 
on  •  steep  eminence^  overlooking  the  Torridge;  it  was  built 
by  Richard  de  Herton,  ajx  IS40-  its  nta  is  now  a  bowling- 
green. 

The  prineipal  manuftcture  carried  on  in  Torkin^n  and 
the  country  round  is  that  of  gjoves ;  this  branch  of  mdustry 
was  in  IS34  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  ibr  corn  and  butcuters*  neat;  there  are  three 
fttirs  in  the  year,  and  a  great  oattle-nutrket  on  the  third 
Saturday  in  March. 

The  quarter  sessions  and  petty  sessions  are  reg;ularly  held; 
the  court  of  record  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  new  act  as- 
signs tn  Torrington  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 

The  living  of  Torrington  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  St  Q-iles  in 
the  Wood :  their  joint  yearly  value  is  1 6'i/. :  they  are  in  the 
gift  of  Christ  Church  Oill^  Oxfbrd.  There  were  in  1 822 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  and  Bap- 
tists. (Lysons.) 

The  number  of  schools  in  1833  waa  as  follows:— three 
in&nt  schools,  with  112  children;  seven  day  schools  (one 
partly  endowed,  and  one  partly  supported  by  subscription), 
vith  322  children ;  and  three  Sunday  schools,  wiui  383 
chil^vn.  There  are  two  sets  of  almshouses,  one  fbr  six 
poor  persons,  unendowed ;  another  for  eight  poor  persons, 
with  an  endowment 

In  February,  1646,  the  Royalists  undo:  Lord  Hopton  were 
attacked  at  Torrington  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  under 
Fairfiix,  and  entirdy  defeated.  This  defeat  was  the  death- 
blow to  the  Royalist  cause  in  the  west.  Torrington  gives 
the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  fiimily  of  Byng. 

Uffculm,  or  Uffculme^  is  in  Bampton  hundred,  on  the 
right  or  north-west  bwk  of  the  river  Culm,  a  feeder  of  tiw 
Ex,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  north-north*«ast  from 
Exeter.  The  yaxUt  comprehends  an  area  of  S920  aores,  and 
had, in  1831, 416  inhabited  houses  and  2082  inhabitants:  of 
the  adult  male  population  nearly  half  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. UfTculm  was  in  the  middle,  and  even  towards  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  a  considerable  manufacturing  t«wn ; 
a  great  cjuantity  of  serge  was  made  and  exported  to  Holland 
by  the  Tiverton  merchants.  Flannels  were  afterwards  made, 
but  at  present  the  majiu&ctures  have  ceased.  The  market 
is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  three  ftiirs  in  the  year,  but  the 
fairs  have  all  declined.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
contains  some  antient  monuments  and  a  rich  wood  screen. 
Tbere  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  particular 
Baptists.  Tbe  living  at  Uffculm  is  a  vicanu^e,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  350/. ;  the  rectory  fbrms  the  corps  of  a  prebend  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral ;  tiie  prebendary  is  the  patron  of  the 
vicarage.  There  were  at  Uffculm  in  1833  nine  day-schools 
and  one  evening-school withl44 children, and  three  sunday- 
schools  with  293  scholars.  One  of  the  day-schools  is  a 
grammar  school,  with  an  endowment  worth  ftom  701.  to  80/. 
a  vear,  but  it  contained  in  1833  only  two  scholars. 

"Beside  the  above  market-towns,  there  are  a  few  other 
places  in  Devonshire  which  are  entitled  to  a  brief  notice. 

Combe  Marten  is  in  Braunton  hundred,  on  the  north  coast, 
about  five  miles  east  of  Ilfracombe.  It  had  in  1831  a 
population  of  1031  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  known  for 
the  growth  of  excellent  hemp  and  the  manu&ctiue  of  shoe- 
maker's thread,  but  these  branches  of  industry  have  been 
given  up.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  inconsiderable.  Welsh 
coal  is  imported,  and  corn  and  bark  are  exported :  lime  is 
burnt  in  considerable  cjuantity.  The  market  has  been  long 
discontinued:  the  living  is  a  rectory,  ti  die  yearly  value  or 
387/.,  with  a  i^be  house;  The  Wesleyans  nsve  a  place  of 
wranhip  here. 

Hartland  is  an  extoisive  mirish  in  Hartland  hundred:  it 
contains  several  villages.  The  church  is  in  the  village  of 
Stoke,  and  the  market  was  held  in  that  of  Harton.  The 
market-house  is  standing,  but  no  weekly  market  has  been 
held  for  half  a  centuir.  There  is  a  great  market  or  fair 
for  cattle  on  the  second  Saturday  in  March,  and  two  cattle 
fairs  in  the  year.  At  Hartland  Pier,  near  Hartland  Point, 
rorn  is  exported,  and  'coal  and  limestone  imported.  The 
living  of  Hartland  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  toe  gift  of  the 
govemon  of  the  CSuxteMwnue  in  London ;  it  is  mrfli  97t.m 


year.   It  is  said  there  were  formerly  eleven  chapek  in  tb 

Jiarish.  The  Independents  have  a  meeting-bauBe.  Halt 
and  Abbey  was  founded  by  the  wife  of  earl  Goodwin  for 
secular  priests ;  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  these  seculan 
were  chained  mto  an  abbot  and  convent  of  Black  or  An- 
gustinian  canons.  The  revenues  of  this  house  at  tbe  dis 
solution  were  306^  13t.  id.  according  to  Speed,  and 
306/.  3«.  2d.  according  to  Dugdale.  Some  portion  of  tbe 
cloisters  of  the  abbey  remain ;  they  are  in  the  early  Bnglisb 
s^le.  population  <^  the  pariah  in  1831  was  SHS- 

There  wese  in  1633  seven  day-kcnooli,  witii  179  children. 

^adniuch,  a  borough  between  CoUumptoa  and  Kxeltf, 
is  in  Hayridge  hundred.  It  had  in  1831  a  population  ol 
1 524,  more  than  half  of  which  was  agricultuniL  The  mar- 
ket has  been  disused  beyond  the  memory  of  those  noa 
living.  The  boundaries  of  the  borough  are  identical  witb 
those  of  the  parish,  and  include  an  area  of  4330  ams. 
The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street,  extending  tor 
above  half  a  mile  along  the  Exeter  and  CoUumpton  road : 
the  foopaths  are  paved.  The  quarter  sessiona,  petty  sessions 
'  (monthly),  and  court  of  record  are  kept  up.  Thwe  is  a  guild- 
hall with  a  small  gaol  under  it,  which  has  been  lately  re- 
built The  church  is  near  tbe  middle  of  the  town,  and  hu 
a  rich  screen  across  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  liviz^  is  a 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value  of  lOtL,  with  ^k^*^ 
tunueinthegiftoftheDeanimdChaptarofWindaor.  There 
is  a  BapHst  meeting-house,  in&  vhieh  a  Snndaf-sdioul 
is  connected.  There  were  in  1833  three  day-adiools  and 
one  boarding-school  at  Bradninch.  oontaimng  sixty  or 
eighty  children.  Beer  Alston  is  in  the  perish  of  Beer  Fenu 
or  Ferrers,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Roborough ;  it  is  betweet 
the  Tamer  and  the  Tavy.  It  had  no  market  fbr  many  yearN 
but  was  up  to  the  Reform  Act  a  parliamentary  borou^b. 
[Bbbu  Alstoh.]  Thomcombe,  in  a  detached  part  of  the 
county,  included  between  Dorsetshire  and  SOmeisetshire. 
had  formerly  a  market,  which  was  discontinued  about  ikr 
j'ear  1770.  The  population  of  tbe  parish,  which  is  large  and 
includes  several  villages,  was,  in  1831,  1368.  In  this  parish 
stood  Ford  Abbey,  to  which  an  abbot  and  twelve  Cistcrtian 
monks  WW  removed  AJ).  1141.  This  abbey  at  tbe  dissolu- 
tion was  vahied  at  381^  10*.  6d.  ffon  yearly  inoGoie; « 
374/.  lOr.  id.  dear.  Then  are  some  remains  at  the  mn- 
nastic  buildings:  the  diapd  has  a  groined  roof  (early  Eng- 
lish) and  some  late  Norman  arches ;  the  hall  and  doisten 
are  of  rich  late  perpendicular  architectures  SQvertoc  ii 
between  the  Ex  and  the  Culm,  seven  miles  nntfa  of  Kxeter. 
in  Hayridge  hundred.  There  has  been  no  market  sinn 
1785.  The  church,  which  lies  a  little  back  from  the  prin- 
cipal street,  is  a  handsome  edillr«  in  the  perpendicDla: 
sWle.  The  populatiou  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  13^^. 
Sneepwash  or  Shipwash  is  in  Shebbear  hundred  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Torridge,  a  short  distance  west  by  nor.-'i 
of  Hatherleigh.  The  market  was  considerable  in  the  mid-ir 
of  the  last  century,  but  since  the  latter  end  of  that  oentun 
it  has  been  discontinued.  Tbe  mrish  is  not  large,  and  hal 
in  1631  only  446  inhabitants.  Exmouth.  the  ntnatim  .-i 
which  is  indicated  by  its  name,  ii  a  place  much  resorted  ti 
as  a  bathing-plaoe.  It  is  in  East  Budle^h  hundicd.  scl 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Exeter.   The  population  of  tL« 

I'oint  parishes  of  littleham  and  Exmouth  in  1831  was  3U- 
Sxmouth  was  in  the'reign  of  King  John  one  of  the  jprinop. 
ports  of  the  countv,  and  in  1347  it  fhmlsbed  lo  snips  u: 
193  mariners  for  tbe  expedition  against  Qdaia.  Id  the  c•^  '. 
war  of  Charles  I.  Exmouth  fort  was  garnaoned  for 
King,  but  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians.  There  is  a  r>i' 
tional  scbool,  for  which  Lord  Rolle  built  a  school-room,  a. ! 
to  which  Lady  Rolle  bequeathed  an  endowment.  DawU-'. 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Ex  and  the  Teign,  is  also  fr. 
quented  as  a  bathing-place.  It  is  in  Exminster  hundn  . 
and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  3151.  Totquav,  al^  . 
i^ishion^le  watering-place,  is  on  the  north  side  Torb.i 
in  the  parish  of  Tor  Mohun,  or  Hoham  in  Haylor  hundrc  : 
Tor  Uohun  parish  had  in  1831  ft  population  Z&bi.  A 
market-house  has  been  built,  and  there  are  hotels  and  ta'i 
rooms,  terraces,  and  deiached  cottaees.  Tbe  infaabita-.  * 
are  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  ana  home  fisheries.  c>  ^ 
carr}-  on  some  coasting  trade.  Paignton,  populatiun,  in  i 
I960,  formerly  a  market-town,  is  on  the  west  side  of  Tt.[b:> 
Clovelly,  on  the  north  coast,  is  a  rilla^  remarkable  f^r  > 
picturesque  situation  and  appearance.  The  houses  are  ti:  ' 
on  the  fua  of  a  steep  rock.  There  is  a  mer  at  Clovelly. 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  flshmg.  rOpulation*  ia  l$  = . 

I'^Xhon^  none  of  thS'SLt^  i;MQ^'^ri»pt  T» 
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Q  u«jr)  has  a  nurkat  now,  lerenl  of  Hhua  «ra  pot  down  in 

tne  maps  aa  market-towns. 

IHvinoTU/or  Ecclenattioal  and  Legal  Purpotts. — From 
tlk«  introduction  of  Christianity  among  tho  Angk>'Saxons 
to  the  year  703,  the  eouthon  part  of  England,  £rom  Kent  to 
Cornwall,  was  under  one  biiuiop.  Upon  the  ecclesiastical 
diTiaion  which  took  place  in  703  (in  ua  raign  of  Ina,  king 
of  Wais«K),I}ev(Hiahu«hei»nwpvtofthe  dioceBe  of  Sher- 
bourne.  Ahout  a.  d.  010  (in  the.  leign  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  son  of  the  Kxeat  Alfred)  Devonahire  ftmnad  a  diocese 
of  itself,  the  aee  neins  at  Crediton.  About  the  year  1040. 
in  the  reign  of  Harold  L,  or  Hardicanute,  Cornel,  which 
bad  previously  formed  tlM  separate  diocese  of  SL  (Jermana, 
waa  united  with  Devonshire,  and  the  see  was  soon  after- 
wards, A.D.  1050  (in  the  reign  of  £dward  the  Ckin&ssor), 
removed  to  Exeter,  where  it  has  ever  since  continued.  That 
part  of  the  diocese  which  is  in  Devonshire  is  divided  into 
three  archdaaconri^  which  are  subdivided  into  twenty- 
three  rural  deflneriea,  as  follows: — Ardideaconry  of 
Bxeter,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Devon,  comprehending  the 
rural  deaneriee  of  (1)  Aylesbeaze^  (2)  Cadbury,  (3)  Christi- 
ani^,  or  Exeter.  (4)  DunkesweU*  (5)  Dunififfd,  (6)  Honiton, 
f7>  Kenne,  (8)  Plymtree.  (9)  Tiverton.  IL  Ardideaoonry 
of  Barnstt^U^  in  the  nw^  eomprehradinff  tiie  rural  dean- 
eries of  (10)  Barum.  or  Barnstaple.  (!!>  Chnhnkigb.  (12) 
Herthind,  (13)  Shirwell.  (U)  South  Molton.  (1 5)  Tonrington. 
III.  Archdeaconry  of  Totneas,  in  the  south  ai^  west;  oom< 
prehending  the  rural  deaneries  of  (16)  Holsworthy.  (17) 
Ipplepen.  ()8)Moreton.  (19)  Oakhampton,  (20)  Tamertoi^ 
(21)Tavistock.(22)Totton.orTotneai,(S3)Woodlfligh.  Tho 
oSice  of  dean  rural  is  an  efficient  one ;  dw  deans  are  «p> 
pointed  yearly  at  the  visitations. 

The  number  of  benefices  in  the  county  is  given  fay  Ueasxs. 
Lysons  {Ma^na  Britannia)  at  471,  of  whiiii  258  are  reo* 
toriea,  130  vtcaragM,  42  donatives,  or  curacies,  and  41  pam>- 
ehial  chapelrias.  There  are  seraral  ebapels  <tf  eaaa.  Sereral 
of  the  churches  are  in  the  peculiar  junsdiction  of  the  bisht^ 
the  dean,  the  dean  and  ch^fttar,  or  the  vieaiB  ehoral  of 
Bxeter;  me  isin  thepeeuliuJunsdictiMiof  the  daan  and 
chapter  of  SaliibuiT.  Thediooeisof  KxttarblnttiewdA- 
aiaBtiaal  ptovinoa  of  Oanterbury. 

DevoiuhireisinolndedintMimtaneimiit)  dieiaiiei 
and  quarter  sessions  for  the  ooiuity  are  held  at  Bxetar. 
which  city  is  a  county  of  itself,  having  baen  made  so  by 
statute  2  &  3  Edward  VL  The  stannary  laws  [Cokhwall] 
have  been  in  ioroe  ftom  a  very  eaily  pwiod  in  the  mining 
district  in  the  aouth-weat  of  the  county.  The  stan- 
nary towns  are  Asfaburtonf  Oiagfbrd,  Plympton,  and  Tan- 
stock.  The  stannary  prison  was  at  Lidfixd  Castle,  now  a 
ruin. 

The  county  retuns  four  memben  to  pwliaman^  two  for 
the  northero  and  two  for  the  southern  mvision.  The  elec- 
tion for  the  northern  division  is  held  at  South  Mdlton;  the 
polling  stations  are  Sonth  Molton,  CoUumptoiu  Bamsta|Jih 
Torrii^ten.  Holswortby,  and  Cniiton.  Tha  daation  ftr 
the  southwn  division  la  hold  at  Bx»t«v  and  Uw  poUisf 
stations  are  Bxeter,  Plymottth.  HonUmi,  Newtm  Abbofc 
Kingsbridge,  Tavistock,  and  (>akhampton.  The  ttty  of 
Exeter  returns  two  mMnbers,  as  do  the  following  boroughs: 
Barnstaple,  Devonport,  Honiton.  Plymouth,  IVnstook, 
Tiverton,  and  Totneas.  The  borough*  of  Ashburton  and 
Dartmouth  return  one  each ;  making  the  total  number  of 
members  for  the  county,  city  and  boroughs,  twenty-two, 
four  less  than  before  the  R^rm  Act  Beer  Alston,  Brad- 
ninch,  Crediton,  Fremin^ton,  (near  Barnstaple),  IJdibrd, 
(between  Tavistock  and  Oakhampton),  Modhnry,  South 
Molton,  Oakhampton,  Plympton.  and  Great  Torringfam. 
once  sent  members  to  parliament  Tarrin)^n  loat  the 
right  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  Ending  the  mai»* 
teoance  of  their  raproantatm  too  heavy  a  burdet^  and 
petitioning  to  be  eaceiued :  it  Is  nid  that  the  aana  was  tlw 
case  with  several  of  the  odkerbonmghs;  bat  tlsareafe  ne 
records  to  riiow  thn.  Beer  Alstm,  Oahham^oB,  and 
Plympton  were  disfranehiiBd  byttioHefcrm  Act.  Bxaonth 
and  Teiffomouth  sent  representatives  to  the  gnat  conoeils 
for  marHime  afidrs. 

Hiitory.  Aniiquitim.—Thii  earliest  sscwtained  infaabit- 
ants  of  this  county  were  the  Damnonii  (Richard  of  Cirenoaa- 
cer),  Dumnonii  or  Dumnunnii  (  Air.  Antonin.),  or  Aovfmwwi 
(Ptolemy).  It  has  been  disputed  wheUier  these  were  tbe 
nriginal  Celtic  inhabitanta,  or  vhether  they  were  Belgie 
innders  who  drove  out  a  Celtic  people  (the  Cimbri  of 
Richard  of  Girenoaster.  as  some  think),  who  had  previously 
icaapiad  the  aonntry.  The  GinAfi,  aoooidiiv  to  Riitei^ 


inhabited  the  eountry  west  of  tbe  river  Uxella  (tbe  Panat)* 
their  territory  therefore  probably  included  the  north  part  of 
Devonshire.  We  have  no  authentic  accounts  of  any  con- 
flict between  the  Damnonii.  or  Cimbri,  and  the  Romans 
/luring  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  latter :  Qeoffrey  of 
Monmouth  speaks  of  a  drawn  battle  near  Exeter  between 
Vespasian,  afterwarda  empearor,  and  the  Briton,  Arviragua; 
but  his  authorily  is  worth  little.  The  many  antient  en- 
campments in  Devonshire  mark  it  as  the  scene  of  earlj 
encounters:  some  of  these  camps  are  evidently  Roman. 
After  the  Roman  conquest  Devonshixe  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Britannia  Prima. 

Of  this  remote  period  there  are  many  remains.  Circular 
enclosurea  formed  by  low  stone  walls  occur  in  various  parts 
of  Dartmoor.  Grimpspound,  as  it  is  called,  about  three  miles 
fi^ro  the  village  of  Manaton,  on  the  east  side  of  the  moor, 
is  a  circular  enclosure  of  three  acres :  it  has  two  entrances 
directly  facing  the  north  and  south:  at  these  points  the 
wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  about  twelve  feet  high, 
was  the  thickest.  In  the  enijosure  are  several  circles  of 
stone  of  twelve  feet  diameter,  eq)ecially  near  the  south  side 
of  the  entdoaure.  This  enclosure  baa  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  British  town,  connected  with  some  antient 
tin  works,  which  may  be  traced  near  the  spot :  by  others,  a 

C»  of  reli^ous  wordiip.  There  are  in  the  parish  of 
tton  Flemmg,  between  South  Molton  and  Ilfracomb^ 
six  upru^t  stones,  tha  remains  apparently  of  an  antient 
circle.  The  granite  tors  of  Dartmoor  are  natiual.  There 
are  some  sepuJohzal  stones  on  Haddocks*  Down  (south  of 
Combe  Marten),  and  a  cromlech  at  Drew's  Teignton,  be- 
tween Exeter  and  Oakhampton.  There  seems  no  reasoa 
to  trace  the  name  of  Drew  s  Teignton  to  the  Druids,  as 
soma  have  proposed  to  do ;  it  is  mrae  probably  derived  from 
Drogo,  or  Drewe.  who  possessed  tbe  manor  m  the  time  of 
Henry  IL  Numerous  batiows,  or  tumuli,  occur  on  Haldon, 
and  other  downs,  particularly  in  North  Devon,  and  some 
oaima,  or  foles  of  stones.  Roman  antiquities  have  hew 
found  in  some  barrows  when  opened. 

Of  Roman  stations  in  Devonshiro  the  most  important 
appeara  to  have  been  Isca  Danmonionun,  which  the  name^ 
and  the  antiouities  discovered,  concur  in  fixing  at  Exeter. 
We  behave  the  best  modem  antiquaries  are  agreed  as  to 
the  site  of  Isca :  the  earlier  antiquaries  (Horsley,  &c)  were 
misled  by  what  is  now  an  evident  oorruption  in  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus.  Another  Roman  station,  Moridunum, 
or  Murldunum  (Itin.  Anton.)  is  agreed  by  most  to  have 
been  in  this  county,  but  whether  at  Hembury,  near  Honi- 
ton, where  there  is  an  antient  camp*  or  at  Seaton,  on  the 
coas^  aX  the  mouth  of  the  Axe.  is  not  so  clear.  Two 
other  ststioiiti  are  mentioned  ^Richard  of  Cirencester:  'ad 
Durium,'  (tho  station  on  the  Durius,  or  Dart.)  supposed  to 
be  Totneas ;  and  Tamara.  the  name  of  which  indicates  its 
situation  somewhwe  on  the  river  Tamara  (Tamw),  and 
which  was  probal^  at  Tamerton  Folliot,  on  the  sastuary  of 
the  river  some  niUes  above  Devonport  Riofaard  also  men- 
tions two  British  towns,  Termolus  and  Artavia,  in  the  teni- 
tory  of  the  Cimbri,  and  probably  in  the  north  vlt  Devon. 
These  are  identified  by  the  late  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Lysons' 
*  Magna  Britannia,*  with  tbe  Tumtrnm  and  Hoatevia  of  tbe 
geographer  Ravennas.  The  former  of  these  towns  (Ter- 
molus) the  bishop  fixes  at  Holland  Bottreanx  (between 
South  Molton  and  Dulverton,  Somersetahire),  where  then 
is  a  large  antient  cairn,  uid  to  which  a  number  of  roads 
on  aU  sidea  point ;  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
near  Hartland  point  It  has  been  coiyeotured  that  Den- 
bury,  near  Newttm  Abbot,  is  the  i^ace  called  Devionisso  by 
the  get^irapher  Ravenoaa. 

An  antient  British  road,  aftarvards  converted  by  tha 
R«nni  to  their  own  uss^  travened  the  whole  county  fkom 
east  to  westk  passing  near  Ajuainater  and  Honiton  to  the 
CMP  at  Hevphnry,  and  by  a  sidwequent  bend,  to  laca,  or 
Sieter.  Fran  laoi.  it  nn  mtb^iraat  cms  Haldoa  «nd 
near  Newton  Abbot  to  Totncsi^  and  ftom  thence  west  to 
the  Tamara,  or  Tamer.  This  road  has  preserved  in  Dor- 
setshire (bebce  it  enters  Devon)  its  <dd  British  name  of  the 
Ikeneld  wa;^.  Many  other  loads  may  be  traced.  The 
Roman  an&quities  found  in  the  county  have  not  beeo 
muBMfHUt  the  princqml  seem  to  have  beoi  at  Sxater. 
whsM  a  tessellated  pavement  was  found,  some  bromsi^ 
coins,  and  other  remains.  Some  uitiquitiea  have  been 
found  at  Seaton,  and  other  places. 
The  name  of  the  British  naUon,  the  Damnonii,  or  Dum- 
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a  UH  Mid  'moina,*  mine*.  The  Gornuh  Britoni  named 
ibB  eoantrjTt  'Dunan;*  the  Welsh,  'Deuffheynt,' vfaidi 
evidently  eontaina  the  same  elements  as  the  Saxon,  Dere- 
naacyre,  I>eTna3<7re»  or  DerenBchire.  The  Welsh,  Deuff- 
oeynt,  is  deaned  hj  Camden  to  mean  '  deep  valleys.* 

In  the  Saxon  ioTasion  this  oounty  became  the  scene  of 
contest.  CyneKilh  Ung  of  the  West  Saxons,  is  said  hr  the 
Saxon  chionicle  to  have  beaten  the  Britons  at  Beamaune, 
mpposed  to  have  been  Bampton.  a.  d.  614.  Matthew  of 
Westminster  speaks  of  a  battle  fought  a-  d.  633,  between 
Penda,  king  of  Hercia,  who  had  boic^vd  BzBtef,  and  Cad- 
wallo,  king  of  the  BritcmSt  but  his  account  is  hardlyooQiistent 
wlti^  the  history  of  the  time.  We  0nd  no  historical  notices  of 
Deronshire  ftom  this  period  until  the  invasions  of  the  Danea. 

The  pressure  of  the  West  Saxons  gradually  constrained 
the  l^tons  to  retire  westward.  Devonshire  was  for  a  long 
oeriod  debateable  ground ;  it  was  in  great  part  occupied  by 
the  Saxons,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  not 
until  the  reig;n  of  Athelstan,  who  is  said  to  have  defeated 
Howdl,  king  of  Cornwall*  near  Exeter,  a.  d.  926,  that  the 
Britonstwne  finally  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the  Tamer. 
Their  complete  expulsion  from  Devonshire  was  probably 
retarded  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  who  commonly 
found  them  ready  to  unite  with  them  against  the  Saxons, 
the  objects  of  their  common  hostUil^.  In  a.  Du  876, 877,  the 
Danes  seem  to  have  wintered  at  Exeter,  and  were  in  877 
Wsieged  by  Alfred,  who  compelled  them  to  make  peac^  and 
to  give  iKWtages  for  the  observance  of  it.  In  a.  d.  878,  when 
Alned  luid  been  compelled  by  a  Danish  invasion  to  conceal 
himself  Ubbo  or  HudInl,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog 
and  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the  invaders,  landed  m  the  north 
of  Devon,  and  blockaded  K}-nwith  castle,  near  Appledore. 
Odun  (who  is  styled  earl  of  DeTnn,)  who  ooenpied  the  caatle^ 
made  a  vigorous  sally  just  about  daybnrik,  slew  Dbbo  and 
nearly  1000  of  his  men,  and  captured  the  masical  standard 
of  the  Danes,  woven  by  the  staters  of  Ubbo,  and  worked  with 
the  figure  of  a  raven.  In  a.  d.  894  the  Danes  were  >K)un 
In  Devonshire ;  those  of  them  whom  Alfred  had  settled  in 
East  Anfl^  and  Northumbna,  induced  by  Hastings,  who  was 
Aen  infostinsr  EnglancT,  took  shni,  and  sailing  round  tlu 
headland  of  Kent  and  along  the  Channel,  besi^ed  Exeter ; 
bat  on  the  approach  of  Alned's  army  they  fled  to  their 


I  i^reat  battle  of  Brunanburh,  which  has  been  nsnaDy 
iflaced  in  Northumberiand,  has  been  by  others  supposed  to 
have  been  fought  near  Axminster  in  Devonshire.  Tnis  deci- 
sive conflict  gave  to  Athelstan  the  undisputed  possession  of 
Eneland,  and  a  nominal  supremacy  over  Wales  and  Scot- 
land. Ajcminstn  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  present 
name  firom  a  college  of  priests  founded  here  by  Atbelstan, 
to  prey  for  the  souls  of  those  who  fell  in  the  conflict,  and 
who  were  huned  in  the  cemetery  of  AxminalOT:  there  were 
five  kings  and  eight  earls  among  them. 

In  A.  D.  997  the  Danes  came  up  the  Tamer,  ravaged  the 
eountiy  up  to  Lidford,  and  burnt  Tavistock  Abbey :  in  a.  n. 
1001  they  landad  at  Exmouth  and  besieged  Exeter,  but  in 
vain:  they  however  defeated  die  king's  army,  and  burnt 
several  viUages.  In  a.  d.  1093  they  again  besi^ed  Exeter, 
took  it  thraugh  the  treedwry  or  n^igenoe  of  the  govemn-, 
and  neariy  ^troyed  it 

When  William  of  Nnmandy  attacked  England,  his 
second  campaign  was  in  the  west.  Exeter  yielded  on  his 
ap|Hroach.  In  the  next  two  years,  when  the  Saxons  of  the 
neighbourhood  rose  in  revolt,  or  rather  renewed  the 
struggle  for  independence,  under  the  sons  of  Hanld,  who 
had  fidlen  at  Hastings,  the  eitixens  reflised  to  adnut  them. 
William  sent  some  troops  to  relieve  the  oity,  end  the 
Saxons  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

Hie  coasts  of  Devonshire  were,  about  this  time,  laid  waste 
by  the  Irish,  and  the  civil  htcSi»  which  arose  daring  the 
next  hundred  years  between  the  children  and  descendants 
of  the  Gonqneror  rendered  Devenshire  the  soeoe  of  contest 
TbiB  swoiwwiding  oentarlea  ue  nAXkad  tvjnr  histwioal 
events,  exeept  oocasioiial  attieks  by  the  neneh  on  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  some  einitasts  of  in^or  moment 
daring  the  wars  of  the  Rosea.  The  nol^ity  of  the  oounty 
wen  divided  between  the  rival  houses;  the Ciourtensys,  earls 
of  Devon,  were  Lancasterians,  and  three  brotbos  who  suooee* 
sively  enjoyed  the  title,  fell  in  the  field  or  died  on  the  scalfold. 

In  the  rebellion  of  the  Cornish  men  under  Lord  Audley 
and  Flammock  [Cornwall],  and  in  the  refadlion  under 
Parkin  Warbeck,  Bxeter  was  the  object  of  attack,  but  in 
both  eases  the  attack  failed.  The  jut  siege  was  raised  by 
Csiurten^.  carl  of  Devon,  attended  by  sevrnd  Devonshire 


knighV  and  the  posts  mmiMm     WaAeok  mini  n 

Taunton. 

Of  the  troubled  periods  to  which  the  foragomg  skeki 
refers,  Devonshire  contains  seveial  memorials  in  the  Mracij 
castles,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  At  £uie; 
Plympton,  Oakhampton,  and  Tiverton  were  cestles,  sll  J 
which  belongd  to  the  Conrtoiavs.  [Exxtbk  ;  TivKini 
Some  of  the  walls  of  the  keep  of  Plympton  castle  yet  reioLs 
snd  some  seanQr  rains  of  that  id  Oakhampton.  Bc3| 
Fomer^  casti^  near  Totness,  is  an  antssnt  muiBioa  so  ci 
brow  of  a  steep  hill  in  a  weH  wooded  conntiy ;  it  vat  :bi 
seat  first  of  the  Pmnanys,  afterwards  of  tbe  Sejiuocnj 
[BmrPoHuoT.]  ComptimeaidenearTMtiey.andAfioi 
castle  near  Cholmlewi^  an  still  atandmg  aoa  convaid 
into  ferm-honses ;  and  then  are  remains  of  Gidley  csctle 
Hemyock  castle,  near  the  upper  waters  of  tbe  Onbm ;  Dar 
mouui  castle;  Ktngswear  castle,  near  Dartmouth;  anj 
Lidford  castle,  formerly  the  stannary  prison,  between  Tut- 
stock  and  Oakhampton.  Of  antient  manslin  houses,  Din- 
ington  nearTotness,  built  in  the  nign  of  Richard  IL,ahMi 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  an  old  manmi: 
Bradley  near  Newton  Bushel,  built  in  Uie  fifl««th  esBtxT, 
are  among  the  most  remark^la. 

When  the  altwation  of  the  chureh  servioe  took  plan  a.  d 
the  Reformatmn.  a.  d.  IM9,  great  disturbances  broke  out  d  | 
Devonshire.  They  began  at  Sampford  Courtmay,  bema  ] 
Oakhampton  and  Chnlmleigh,  and  gradually  assunied  ■  t 
serious  aspect,  as  some  of  mo  gentry  joined  m  the  ant.  ' 
The  spint  of  disaffection  sproid  into  ConmU.  Exskr  I 
ms  besie^d  by  the  rebels ;  and  it  was  not  until  seretai  i 
seven  aetioos  had  taken  plsiee.  that  Lend  Russell,  who  U 
been  sent  down  to  suppxess  the  revoU,  succeeded  in  dobf  ' 
so.   In  1554  Exeter  was  oecupied  by  Sir  Peler  sod  &a 
6a wen  Carew,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  oppose  the  eDntm; 
of  Philip  of  Spain. 

Of  the  monastic  establishments  of  Devonshire,  IMstork 
Benedictine  Abbey;  Buckland.  Buck&stre,  DnnkeseelL 
Ford,  end  Newenbam,  Cistertian  abbeys ;  Plfin)i(ui  >Dd 
Hertland,  the  former  a  priory  and  tbe  latter  as  abbej  of 
Augustinian  canons;  uniTot  abbey  for  Pnmoastnteiuian 
canons,  wen  the  chief.  The  rains  of  these  buiUii^iR 
inoonsMenible;  the  diapd  and  other  puts  of  Ford  sUm; 
on  the  river  Axe ;  the  refectory  and  abbot's  hall  sad  lu 
gate* house  at  Tavistock;  port  of  the  oonventusl  chani 
of  Tor  abbey ;  and  some  remains  of  Bnefclend,  Herthod, 
and  other  establishments  are  jet  standing.  Then  tit 
considerable  remains  of  St  Nidkdas's  priory  at  Kxettt: 
the  cnpt  which  has  maarive  Norman  aienee  us  been  can- 
verted  mto  a  kitchen. 

In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  L  the  county  seosi 
generally  to  have  emlnraoed  the  cause  of  the  psrlisisMit. 
Plymouth  was  seised  by  the  townsmen  during  the  absence 
of  the  governor  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the  carl  of 
Ruthen  was  soon  after  made  governor.  Exeter  «u  (bt 
head-quaitera  of  the  ««rl  of  Stunford,  the  parUameotur 
^enu.  The  defeat  of  the  parliamentaiiaDB  at  Bndod 
Down,  near  Ltskeard.  [CcnunrALLl  early  in  1G43,  isned 
the  confidence  of  tbe  royalists,  but  they  suffered  sotDsancn 
checks  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  onrntry,  and  the  pndow- 
nanoe  of  the  parliamenlarimns  was  restored.  Tbe  ddfest  of 
Lord  Stamfixd  at  Stratton  [Cornwall!  16th  Hay.  )&U 
again  turned  the  current  in  fkvonr  of  the  royalist^  wfaoac 
suMrioritr  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  and  activity  of  &t 
J  onn  Berkeley,  sent  with  a  reinforcement  by  the  king,  snd  bf 
the  subsequent  arrival  of  Prince  Maurice,  the  king's  nephn- 
The  royalists  besi^ed  Exeter,  which  the  eeri  of  Wsrvi^ 
who  commanded  t&o  fleet  for  the  parliament  was  unable  u 
relieve.  Colonel  Digby,  a  royalist,  defeated  the  parliuDefi- 
tarians  at  Tmrington;  and  Bamstaj^  Bideford,  snd  i 
stnug  fort  at  Appledore,  which  wen  Iwld  ftv  the  pubi- 
mat^mrzandflnd.  BxeterabovMoon^diedtoaamndff 
■boot  tbe  «M  tuns.  Hod  Rukw  Maunce  noiebed  to 
nmnth,  he  patliapa  have  gained  pnnsnMinn  of  tlsi 
important  station,  then  the  gnAeat  ttrning  port  iaiht 
west  fd  Enfi^d,  hut  be  lost  a  mimth  in  beaieiging  Dut- 
mouth,  iriueh  he  took ;  his  troops  were  diminished  bv  sui- 
ness,  and  the  garrison  at  Plymouth  was  reinforced.  ^Fbcs 
the  town  was  at  last  blockaded  it  was  without  sncoes. 
two  assaults  made  in  December.  1643,  were  repulsed;  ioi 
the  sio^  was  for  a  time  abandoned.  In  the  spriiq^  of  lUi 
several  fresh  attempts  were  made  upon  it  but  widi  no  btoa 
fortune.  In  1644  the  earl  of  Essex  with  bu  army  reacbes 
Devonshire,  but  no  gmtor  deeiuve  event  ioqk  fUta,  nan. 
Bsami  manhed  into&Wi^^^eM&'l^^ 
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capitnlate  to  the  king,  who  bad  IbDowvd  hm  thither. 
3Rir(rAi.L.1  The  kii^.  Tetonung'  from  Cornmll,  sum- 
med PWmouth  to  suirender;  and  on  its  raAual,  Sir 
elurd  GmiTilleiras  left  tocarnron  thesi^^  In  January, 
4A,  Sir  Richard  made  an  assault,  which  was  repulsed,  and 
»  remainder  of  the  year  was  marked  by  a  series  of  disasters, 
icfa  may  he  in  no  small  degree  ascribed  to  the  misconduct 
i  diasensioiu  of  the  king's  generals.  In  October,  1645, 
•  Thomas  Fair&x,  commander-in-chief  for  the  parliament, 
tered  the  county  with  his  army,  and  in  the  ceune  of  the 
[owing  winter  and  spring  entirely  put  down  the  oppoaite 
rty.  Mount  Edgecumbe  surrendered  on  the  21st  April, 
46,  and  WM  the  bst  post  held  for  the  kin^  in  Deroiuhiie^ 
sept  Charles  fort  at  Sakombe  Regis,  which  did  not  snr- 
ider  tOl  the  foUowinK  June. 

At  the  rerolutiou  m  U88,  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed 
Toibay,  NoTomber  5th :  on  the  8th  he  made  a  public 
try  into  Bxeter,  where  he  remained  for  some  days  before 
y  of  the  principal  people  of  the  county  joined  him :  on 
k  2 1  St  hie  uuttted  Exeter  on  his  march  to  London.  A  small 
niaon  unaer  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour  was 
iced  in  Exeter. 

Teignmouth  was  burnt  by  the  French,  a.d.  1690.  In  1719, 
on  the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion,  an  encamp- 
mt  was  formed  on  Clist  Heath,  four  or  fire  miles  north-east 
Rxeter.  In  1779  the  appearance  of  the  combined  French 
d  Spanish  fleets  off  ^ymouth  caused  great  alarm,  and 
s  prisoners  of  war  vera  removed  to  Exeter.  In  1798, 
on  the  alarm  of  a  F^«nch  invasion,  sevenl  rudments  of 
lunteers  were  raised,  artillery  was  brought  nom  Ply- 
mth  for  the  defence  of  Exeter,  and  placed^  in  an  antient 
trenchment  on  Woodbury  Down,  a  few  miles  south-east  of 
ceter,  where  a  camp  was  formed.  Similar  measures  were 
ken  uptm  the  renewal  of  the  alarm  in  1803. 


STATisnca. 

Populatxon. — Devonshire  is  an  agricultural  county;  it 
has  but  fow  manufoetures,  but  many  of  its  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  quarrying  stoiui  or  in  mtaining  snne  other  of 
the  vuuable  minwals  it  eontains.  It  ranks  the  twen^- 
fourth  on  the  list  of  agriculture  counties,  and  in  lids  re- 
spect has  remained  atationBry  smcelSU.  Of  116,188  male 
inhabitants  twen^  years  of  age  and  upwards,  in  1831, 
47,995  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  35,311  of 
whtnn  were  labourers ;  only  1,221  were  employed  in  manu- 
foetures or  in  raanufoctunnfi;  machinery ;  and  there  were 
14,307  labourers  hot  agricunural.  Of  those  employed  in 
manufoetures  about  700  were  engaged  iu  the  woollen  manu- 
focture,  and  were  distributed  at  Axminster,  Ashburton, 
Buckfostleigh,  Chagford,  CuUumpton,  North  and  South 
Molton,  and  at  North  Tawten ;  glove-nuOting  employs  about 
70  at  Great  Torrineton;  lace- making  about  70  at  Bam- 
stq>le,  Pilton.  and  'uverton ;  the  rest  aie  too  miscellaneoug 
for  particular  description.  About  90  are  employed  in  dif- 
ferent manufoetures  in  the  dty  of  Exeter. 

The  population  of  Davondiire,  at  each  of  flu  four  ena 
merations  during^  the  present  century*  was 

HbIm  YmaXm.  Told.  fakpetcnt, 

1801       167,240  185,7fil  343.001 

1811       1 79 , 553  203 . 7S5  383 , 308        11- 78 

1 821       208. 229  230 , 81 1  439.040        14*  54 

1831       S3S.789  258.689  494,478  t2'55 

Showing  an  inonase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
151,477,  or  a  little  more  than  44  per  cent,  which  is  13  per 
cent,  bdow  the  whole  rate  of  increase  throughout  Bnj^nd. 

The  following  table  is  a  somnuuy  of  the  population, 
&C.,  of  every  hnndnd,  as  taken  at  tlMoensntari831 : — 
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6.878 
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9.911 
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Ctmnfy ExpmuM,  Crime,  The.Bunu  expmdad  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 

£,  :  d. 

1801  vere  124*032,  whidiins  7  3  fitt  Meh  inbibitant. 
1811    n    217,757        „        11    4  « 
1821    „    207.686        „         9    S  » 
1831    „    233,074       .         9   0  „ 

The  sum  expended  ffar  the  ume  purpose  in  the  year 
endiu;  March  2S,  1836,  ns  173,405^  16*.;  and  assuming 
that  w  populatim  had  inereased  at  the  same  rate  of  per- 
centage nnee  18S1  as  ia  the  ten  years  paeceding  that  period, 
the  shove  sum  ghras  an  enrage  of  6«.  5^.  for  each  inhabit- 
ant These  averages  are  bdmr  those  fas  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Devonshire  for  poor's  rate,  county- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th 
of  March,  1833,  was  260,320f.  10*.,  and  was  levied  upon 
the  various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows  •— 

£.  «. 

On  land   .  .  .  190,707  11 

Dwelling-houses  .         .•  60,408  17 

Mills,  ketones,  &c  .  5,404  2 

Ibuiorial  profits,  navigatioii,  8ec     3,800  0 

260,320  10 


isas.  isas. 

4.     ».  A  •. 

lN.ffl7  3  178,403  IS 

6,»l  f  6,108  S 

[U,1S8  IS  18,l«  » 

,051  11  l«,aM  4 


fU,l 


The  amount  expended  was: — 

£.  M. 

For  the  relief  <^  the  poor    .  .  226,891  U 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers.  Ace.  8,030  10 
For  other  pucpoiSB .         .         .  88,618'  2 

263,440  12 

In  the  returns  made  np  for  the  subsequent  yean^  the 
deseripdons  of  property  assessed  for  lovtA  purpc»es  are  not 
distinf^ished:  250,2702.  4<.,  231,76«f.  6«.,  and  212,691;.  St. 
were  raised  in  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836  respectively, 
and  the  expenditure  c^eaeh  year  was  as  fidlows: — 

1834. 
4.  ». 

FoTi1i«t«ll«roftb«pooi  .  .  .  «S,8IB  a 
IniDiUoriMr,  cvawralsifto. .  .  7,H7  8 
Pmieiit  Ibtcrkiwuda  AaeourtT) 

rata  >    9I,BIS  * 

Vsf  aUolbwywpMw  .   •   ■  ' 

T6M  lUMr  npndad    .    .    144.87116     ai».408  8      SIO.WS  11 

The  saving  effected  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1836, 
as  compared  with  the  expeuditur?  of  1834,  is  th^fore 
rathor  more  than  15  per  cent ;  but  the  saving  on  the  nun 
expended  for  the  relief  of  ^e  poor  is  about  1^  per  cent  in 
1836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1 834. 

llie  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Devonshire  is  28,  as 
ascertained  in  1834 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
tbeir  cha^  was  788;  the  annual  income  of  that  year, 
arising  from  the  tolls  and  parish  composition,  was 
61.374il  1S«.  1 1<L,  and  the  annual  expenditure  6 1,786/.  1 7«.  Id 

The  oonn^  expenditure  in  1834.  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  tdief  tat  the  poor,  was  14,733/.  14<.  \\d^  dtshuraed  as 
IWlowi:— 

Bridget,  bvildingi,  and  repairs,  &e.  . 
Gaols,  houses  of  sonootrtn.  Sec.,  and) 

maintaininff  prisotiprs,  Ike.      . ' 
Shire  halls  ai3  courts  of  justice—) 

building,  repairing  &e.  .  J 

Lnnado  asylums     .  .  • 

Prosecutions  • 
Clerk  of  the  peace  . 
Conveyance  of  {ffiscmers  before  trial . 

, ,        of  transports 
Vagrants— apprehendii^  and  oui-l 

veying  .       ■  .  ./ 

Courtablee— and  ^eeial  • 
Gwoner  .  •  .  • 
Miseellaneous 

-  The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  oflbnoes  in 
ttie  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827.  and 
1834,  were  8347,  2741.  and  3106  respectively;  making  an 
average  of  336  anniml^  m  the  first  period.  391  in  the 
d,  end  of  443  in  m  third.  The  number  of  aersons 
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tried  at  qurtar-sesaMHU  m  eedi  <rf  tiie  years  ISJt.  18% 

and  1833,  in  reject  to  vdiich  any  eosts  were  paid  out  dL 
the  county  rates,  were  230,  858,  and  ]93  respeelivdy. 
Among  the  persons  charged  with  olbneea,  then 
mitteafiH>- 


Felonies  . 
Misdemeanors 


U8L 
918 

18 


USB. 
846 

13 


18S' 
S 


The  totel  number  of  eommittals  in  eac^  of  the  sane 
years  via  803, 848,  and  184.  xeapectivdy. 


18S1. 
144 
71 
36 


196 
48 
37 


1831. 
139 
28 
34 


The  numb«  convicted  vras 

„  acquitted 
Disebaiged  by  proclamation 

In  1835,  at  the  assizes  and  sessions  618  petwms  wen 
charged  with  crimes  in  Devonshire ;  of  whieh  number  55 
were  charged  with  offanoes  against  the  person.  37  of  whirii 
were  oommon  assaults;  19  for  offonces  against  property, 
committed  with  violence;  401  for  offences  against  pro- 
perty, committed  without  violence;  10  for  arson;  1  fat 
fomiry;  and  13  ftff  uttering  counterfeit  coin;  9  for  riot 
and  prison  breaking ;  and  10  for  misdemeanors.  Of  the 
whole  number  committed.  326  were  oonrieted,  and  191 
acquitted,  or  no  bill  was  fbund.  Of  those  eonvieted.  39 
were  traiHpoited  for  lifb,  15  for  14  years, and  48  for  7  yean; 
1  wia  to  be  imprisoned  for  S  yeata  and  above  3  yean,  2  ftr 

3  yeara  and  above  1  year,  31  for  one  year  and  ahorcl 
months,  and  193  for  6  months  or  under;  8  were  whimiei. 

4  fleed,  and  1  dischaiged  on  sureties.  Of  the  K^natn, 
381  were  male^  and  137  females.  Of  the  whole  nmnbtt 
of  offenders,  193  could  read  nod  write,  1 76  could  re^  only, 
122  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  depee  of  io- 
stmetion  of  27  oould  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  coootf 
members  of  Devonshire  is  18.835,  beins  1  in  26  of  tbs 
whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the  m^e  popnlation.  20 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  expenw 
of  the  last  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  «tn 
to  the  inhabitants  of  die  coun^  139JL  lfi«.  8d;«  and  wen 
paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate. 

There  are  five  savings-hanks  in  DevmiUn.  Tlie  number 
of  depositors,  and  amount  of  deposit*  on  the  setfa  Vvm^tm. 
were  respectively  in— 

VOL  VOL  1834.  uaL 

^delS:^«}  «,581       30,8M  81.9ri 

£868,890     897,088     047,380  1,001,63 

The  vuioua  snnu  plaoed  in  the  aavings-builES  ■■  1334 
and  1836  were  distributed  as  follinh: — 

1834.  laSL 

Not  exceeding  £20  16,968  £106.335  17,963  £11^.7  % 

50  7,396     228,941  7,739  240.4C: 

„           100  3,543    246,202  3,757  360  '^vt 

150  1,347     163,072  1,402  169,31; 

„           800  680     119,499  738  129.1' ■ 

Above       800  330      83.877  364  8S.£^-o 


Total 


.    30.264  £947,326  31,973  £t.001.<:S 

Educaiion,—T\M  foUowing  particulars  are  obtained  ft«a 
the  parliamwitary  letnma  on  education  made  in  the  aeawa 

of  1835:— 

Infiuit  ScSumls  117 

Number  of  infitnts  at  audi  sdioois ; 
from  2  to  7  yeara* — 

Males  .  .  .  779 
Females  .  .  839 
Sex  not  qweified  9ss 

-  J 

Daily  Sobocds   1,778 

Number  of  children  at  such  aoiioolatagaB 
ftom  4  to  14  yoara: — 

•  •  •  uaos 

Femaha  .  •  19,596 
Bntnotapeittfld 

.  «^ 

Bduola  .  •  1  889 

IhtalofrJiiMnnukdardBilTinatruetiaii.  . 

Digitized  byVjUUgXt:  " 
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SiindRV  Schools  

Number  of  children  at  such  schoidB. 
agts  from  4  to  1 5  and  16  years  — 
Males  .... 
Femaleg  .  .  , 
Sex  notspedfled 


599 


16,202 
17.953 
-  9,138 


43,342 


AssunuDg  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  years 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  thu  whole  of  the  population 
between  1821  !and  1831,  and  has  continued  to  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  since,  the  number  between  those  ages  living 
in  Deronshira  in  1834  must  have  been  163,Sfi6.  A  la^ 
number  of  iia  scholars  attoid  both  daily  and  Sunday 
schools  Fifteen  Sund&j-iohools,  eontaining  only  433  scho- 
lars, are  in  plaoea  where  no  other  schools  are  established, 
but  in  bU  other  places  where  schools  are  returned  there 
are  both  Sunday  and  daily  schools.  Ninety-four  schools 
are  Sunday  as  well  as  daily  schools,  and  are  attended  by 
5768  cliildran,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  thus  far  to  be 
created,  but  in  what  greater  number  cannot  be  well  ascer- 
tained. Making  allowance  therefore  for  the  probable  great 
diminution  of  the  number  of  children  returned  as  receiving 
instruction,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  of  thepopulation 
between  8  and  16  are  receiving  instruction  in  DBVonshire. 

Mmnienance  qf  Schools. 


Mo. 
ten. 

■ohk. 

tmn. 

S*- 

Im. 

SAIi. 

S<^ 
!«. 

Inliint  School* 
D«llv  Schools 
SomlkySebuoU 

1 

1«3 
14 

le 

loss 

6 
140 
886 

«1 

7814 
39,181 

08 
1308 
14 

1,648 
38.778 
300 

U 
111 
4S 

SIS 
6094 
»709 

178 

$■» 

1420 

3S,jjl4 

168 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are: — 


Inflmt  Bdioob  3  AO 

DaUy     „   »  lOM 

Sunday  171  17J70 

The  schools  estebUshed  sinoe  1818  in^— 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  809  38 , 31 S 
Sunday  SchooU  ....  476  83,950 
Eighty-three  boardingf-aQhools  are  included  in  the  num- 
ber «r  daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county 
appears  to  be  comlned  to  the  children  of  parents  of  tm 
KsLablished  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instanoe, 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  tf^ether  with 
schools  for  the  children  of  Roman  Cadiolic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  axe  attached  to  100  schools  in 
this  county. 

DEW  is  the  moisture  which,  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  colder  than  the  atmosphere,  is  deposited  fix>m  the 
air,  in  the  form  of  minute  'globules,  on  the  surfoces  of  bo- 
dies in  contact  with  it  The  difference  of  temperature  which 
exists  between  day  and  n^t  produces  a  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  water  whioh  the  air  contains.  The  water,  when 
precipitated  firom  the  air  instead  of  appearing  as  a  va|)our,  is 
deposited  on  the  earth  in  minute  'glooules.  and  the  air  pre- 
serves its  trans|«rency ;  this  constitutes  a  difference  between 
fog  and  dew.  When  the  air  eontuns  so  little  moisture  that 
it  can  retain  it  during  the  lower  temperature  ot  the  night, 
tio  dew  is  formed. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  as  to  the  whole  of  the  causes 
which  produce  dew  ;  but  the  principal  cause  ia  the  cooling 
of  ihe  air :  when  the  cold  is  extremely  great  the  dar  freeces 
and  then  produces  what  is  called  hoar-frost. 

It  is  remarked  by  Aristotle*  and  b^  other  writers  that 
dew  appears  only  on  calm  and  serene  nights.  This  observa- 
tion, according  to  Dr.  Wells,  is  not  to  be  received  in  its 
strictest  sense,  as  he  has  fVeauentlv  found  a  small  quantity 
of  dew  on  grass,  both  on  windy  nights,  if  the  sky  was  dear 
or  neariy  so,  and  on  cloudy  nights,  if  thwe  was  no  wind.  If, 
indeed,  the  clouds  were  hidi,  and  the  weather  calm,  he  has 
sometimes  seen  on  ^prass,  uiough  the  sky  was  entirely  hid- 
den, no  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  dew.  Again,  still- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  is  so  far  fh>m  being  necessary  for  tba 
formation  of  tiiis  fluid,  that  its  quantity  has  seemed  to  Dr. 
Wells  to  be  increased  by  a  very  gentle  motion  in  the  air : 
but  he  s^  *I  ean  aver,  after  much  experience,  diat  I  na- 
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ver  knew  dew  to  be  abundant,  except  in  saiene'weather,'  and 
*  dew  has  never  been  seen  by  me  on  nights  both  cloudy  and 
windy.*' 

Dr.  Wells  ren.ark8  that,  during  nights  which  are  equallv 
dear  and  calm,  dew  often  appears  in  very  unequal  quanti- 
ties, even  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  fur  any  differ- 
ence in  their  tenths :  thus  it  is  more  abundant  shortly 
after  rain  than  durmg  a  long  season  of  dry  weather.  It  is 
generally  more  abundant  during  southerly  and  westerly 
winds  tnaa  those  whioh  blow  from  the  north  and  the  east ; 
but  tfaii  remark,  of  course,  only  applies  to  particular  locali- 
ties. To  the  neater  or  less  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere, at  uie  time  of  the  action  of  the  immediate  cause 
of  dew,  are  likewise  to  be  referred  several  other  fluits  re- 
specting its  copiousness ;  thoe  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Wdls 
(p.  10): 

*  In  the  first  place,  dew  is  commonly  more  plentiftil  in 
spring  and  autumn  than  in  summer ;  the  reason  is,  that  a 

Cter  difference  is  generally  found  between  the  tempora- 
a  of  the  day  and  the  night  in  the  former  seasons  of  the 
year  than  in  the  latter.  In  spring  this  circumstance  is  pre- 
vented often  from  having  a  considerable  effect  by  the  oppo- 
site influence  of  north^y  and  easterly  winds ;  but  durmg' 
still  iind  serene  nights  in  autumn  dew  is  almost  always 
highly  abundant. 

"  In  the  second  place,  dew  is  alwavs  very  copious  on  those . 
clear  and  calm  nights  which  are  fidloved  by  misty  or  fi«gy 
mornings :  the  turbidness  of  the  air  in  vhe  morning  showing 
that  it  must  have  contained  during  tiie  preceding  night  a 
considerable  quantity  of  moisture. 

*  Thirdly,  I  have  observed  dew  to  be  unusually  plentiful  im 
a  clear  morning  which  had  succeeded  a  cloudy  nighL  For 
the  air  having,  in  the  course  of  the  night.  lost  little  or  no 
moisture,  was  in  the  morning  more  charged  with  watery 
vapour  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  night  had  also  been 
clear. 

'  Fourthly,  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  if  other  circumstances 
are  fkvourable,  which,  according  to  my  experience,  they 
seldom  are  in  this  country,  occasions  a  great  formation  of 
dew.  For,  as  the  power  of  the  air  to  retain  watery  vapour 
in  a  pellucid  state  increases  considerably  faster,  while  its 
temperature  is  rising,  than  in  proportion  to  the  heat  ac- 
quired, a  decrease  of  its  heat,  in  any  small  given  nuantiw, 
during  the  n^ht,  must  bring  it.  if  the  temperature  oe  hign. 
much  nearw  to  the  point  of  repletion  before  it  be  acted  upon 
by  the  immediate  cause  of  dew,  than  if  the  temperature 
were  low. 

'In  the  last  place,  I  always  found,  when  the  clearness  and 
stillness  of  the  atmosphere  were  the  same,  that  more  dew 
was  formed  between  midnight  and  sunrise  than  between  sun- 
set and  midnight,  though  Uie  positive  quantity  of  moisture 
in  the  air  must  have  weu  less  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  time,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  precipitation  of 
part  of  it.  The  reason;  no  doubt,  is  the  cold  of  the  atmo- 
sphere being  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  prior  pert  of 
the  night.' 

"V^u  respect  to  the  cause  q£  dew  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained.  Aristotle  {JHeteor.  i  10)  supposed  dew 
to  be  a  species  of  rain  formed  in  the  lower  atmosphue  in 
consequence  of  the  moisture  which  had  been  carried  up 
during  the  day  by  evaporation  being  condensed  by  the  cold 
of  the  night  into  minute  ^ope.  In  1788  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Glasgow  vpublished  a  paper  on  boar-fhwt  in  the  IVansac- 
tions  of  the  ^vpl  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  whioh  he  sup- 

r!S  that  cold  is  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  the  dew. 
the  course  of  the  same  yeu  Mr.  Six  communicated  a 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society  in  which  he  imagines  that  dew 
proceeds  partly  from  the  low  temperature  of  the  air  through 
which  the  dew  already  formed  in  the  atmosphere  had  de- 
Boended,  and  partly  from  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
the  ground,  on  which  his  thermometer  had  been  placed. 

In  a  subsequent  and  poethumous  work  printed  in  1794, 
the  cold  of  the  grass  is  nowever  attributed,  in  agreement 
with  tin  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilsoiu  altogether  to  the  dew  de- 
posited upon  it  Ifr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Six  observed,  that  tiie 
production  of  dew  is  accompanied  with  cold  on  Uie  surfkre 
of  the  ground  greater  than  in  the  atmosphere  a  fow  feet 
above,  the  difierences  being  frequently  5, 10,  or  even  more 
degrees  of  Faraiheit*s  scale.  This  cold,  as  has  iust  been 
mentioned,  was  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  lormation 
of  the  dew,  though  this  conclusion  involved  a  very  con- 
sidenble  diffieulQr ;  for  as  the  {^f^j^^  a  body  fWifi^hs 
•  W«ltoaBDMr.lB.  > 
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ilate  vuour  to  tho  fluid  or  solid  fiwin  is  klwayt  aooom- 
ptnied  with  aa  evolution  of  heat,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  sur&ce  on  which  the  dev  is  deposited,  and  stiU  more 
that  on  which  the  hoar  frost  is  fbrmed.  would  hssn  its  tern- 
peratwe  xaised.  and  no  cause  i^peacs  -why  it  should  be  de- 
pressed. 

Dr.  Wells,  however,  after  verifying  the  &cts  observed, 
ascertained  by  numerous  observations  and  experiments, 
that  the  cold  at  the  surfece,  compared  with  that  of  the  air 
above,  precedes  the  formation  of  dew,  and  often  exists 
without  dew  being  formed ;  and  that  bodies  become  colder 
than  the  neighbouring  air  before  they  are  dewed.  The  cold 
therefore  whu^  Hr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Six  supposed  to  be  dte 
effect  of  dew  was  found  by  Dr.  Wells  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  what  are  the  causes 
which  [ooduoe  ttiis  low  temperature  <^  the  eurth,  while  the 
incumbent  air  is  at  a  higher  temperature  P  This  is  shown  by 
the  experiments  and  reasoning  of  Dr.  Wells  to  be  caused 
by  the  radiation  of  heat  without  an  equivalent  return.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  allows  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  it 
receives  from  the  solar  rays  to  escape  by  radiation  when 
their  action  is  withdrawn '  hence  its  temperature  falls ;  and 
,if  the  air,  holding  watery  vapour  dissolved,  rest  upon  it 
without  much  agitation  (a  circumstance  by  which,  as  the 
constant  renewal  of  warm  air  imparts  heat,  the  effect 
would  be  counteracted),  a  portion  of  the  vapour  will  be  con- 
densed on  the  surCi^  and  if  the  tempwature  is  still  lower, 
wfll  be  cmgealed :  thas  it  is  that  dew  and  hoar-fhwt  are 
fbrmed  only  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  for  the  clouds 
letum  an  equivalent  portion  of  radiant  heat. 

Dew  Annni  in  very  diffbrent  quantities  on  diftrent  sub- 
stances under  the  same  eircum^ances ;  thus  on  metals 
it  is  sparingly  deposited;  on  ^ass  it  forms  abundantly,  as 
it  does  also  on  straw,  grass,  eloth,  paper,  and  other  similar 
substances.  Now  as  the  metals  radiate  heat  imperfectly,  and 
the  other  bodies  mentioned  in  a  much  greater  decree,  they 
become  consequently  colder  than  the  metala,  and  henoe 
condense  more  vapour  into  dew. 

Animal  sulwtances  are  among  those  which  acquire  dew 
in  the  greatest  quantity ;  among  these  Dr.  Wells  found  that 
swan's^own  exhibited  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  in  general, 
and  was  also  most  easily  mantled,  as  it  was  used  while 
adhering  to  the  skin  of  the  bird.  On  other  occasions  wool 
was  employed^  and  the  fbllowing  statements  are;  the  results 
of  Dr.  Wcnls's  experiments  wiui  respect  to  the  inflnence 
which  several  diflbrences  in  the  situation,  mechanical  state, 
and  real  nature  of  bodies  have  upon  the  production  of  dew. 

A  general  fact  is,  that  whatever  diminishes  the  view  of 
the  skf,  OS  seen  from  the  exposed  body,  occasions  the  quan- 
tity of  dew  which  is  fbrmed  upon  it  to  be  less  than  would 
have  occurred  if  the  exposure  to  the  sky  had  been  com- 
plete ;  two  parcels  of  wool,  each  weighing  ten  grains,  were 
placed,  one  on  the  middle  of  a  board,  and  the  other  to  the 
middle  of  the  underside ;  the  two  parcels  were  an  inch 
asunder,  and  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air :  on 
weighing  the  two  portions,  it  was  always  found  that  the 
upper  portion  had  acquired  most  dew,  the  greatest  differ- 
ence being  twenty  grains  to  four  grains. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  observations  with  re- 
mect  to  temperature  made  by  Dr.  Wells  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  of  August,  1813  :— 

7ta.  ah. 

<li.4ln.    n.     7h.lDA  «M.  tfM. 

Heat  of  air  4  feet  above 
the  grass  .  .   60i*  M*>  68" 

„    wool  on  a  raised 

board   .  .   53^     fi4i      51}     48i  44} 

t,  awan'MUnm  on  the 

same    ...   54}      S3       51      47}  42} 
M    sur&ee  vt  ths 

nised  board  .      .  58      57      55}  .. 
»    grasapht  .  53       51        49}     49  42 

Sir  Robert  Barker  and  Hr.  Williams  have  both  given 
accounts  of  the  process  by  which  ice  is  formed  in  Bengal, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  above  32^;  and  its  jffo- 
duetion  was  attributed,  by  the  fbrma  altogether,  and  by  the 
latter  in  great  measure,  to  oold  produced  by  evaporation. 
Dr.  Wells's  exnerimmts  however  show  not  only  that  the 
evaporation  wnich  occurs  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
effect,  but  that  the  cold  produced  by  radiation  alone  will 
satiafJ&ctorily  explain  it.  On  the  subject  of  cold  produced 
by  radiation.  Dr.  Wella  makes  the  following  curious  state-  j 
ment    '  I  had  often.'  he  says,  *  in  the  pride  of  half  know- 


ledge smiled  at  the  means  fluently  employed  by  ma- 
doners  to  protect  tender  plants  from  cold,  as  it  appeaiM  ts 
me  impossible  that  a  thin  mat,  or  any  such  fiimay  sob- 
stance,  could  prevent  them  from  attaining  the  temperatun 
of  the  atmosptiere,  by  which  alone  I  thought  them  liable  tt 
be  injured.  But,  when  I  had  learned  tiiat  bodies  on  tfaa 
surface  of  the  earth  become  during  a  still  and  aerene  nigfat 
colder  than  the  atmosphere  b^  radiaiu^  their  heat  to  lbs 
heavens,  I  perceived  immediately  a  just  reason  for  the 
practice  which  I  had  before  deemed  useless.*  And  he  fol- 
lows up  this  part  of  the  subject  by  relating  some  extremely 
simple  experiments  in  proof  of  the  efiteaoy  of  the  pcmeiiaF, 
and  in  explanation  of  toe  ofibet  bj  the  proeeiMB  of  radisiion 
and  reflexion  of  heat 

DEWBERRY,  t  kind  of  bnmUe^  the  Bmbut  ceetiui  ti 
botanists,  so  named  because  its  Uack  sUning  fhiit  u  co- 
vered ever  by  a  fine  waxy  white  semtion  resembling  dew 
It  fbnns  the  type  cf  one' of  the  sections  of  the  European 
part  of  the  genus  Rubut,  the  svstematiD  character  bNnng 
digitate  leaves,  downy  or  hairy  Wfttalfcs  or  atoma,  leafleb 
green  on  the  under  side,  and  calyx  standing  ereet  aboat  the 
fruit. 

DEWSBURY  a  market-town,  parish,  and  township 
in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  the  wapentakes 
of  A^bri^  and  Morley,  and  in  the  liberty  and  manor  al 
^Wakefield.  It  is  5  miles  west  of  Wakdleld,  8  miles  south- 
west of  Leeds,  33  south-west  of  York,  and  187  north- wesi 
of  Ltudon.  The  antient  importance  of  Dawabnry  iaeoo- 
nected  more  with  eeelesiastieal  than  with  eml  hiat«y.  In 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  one  of  the  moat  cxtenan 
parishes  in  England,  and  compriaed  an  area  of  400  squns 
miles,  including  the  present  parishes  of  Thombill,  Burton. 
Almondbury,  Kirkneaton,  Huddenfleld,  Bradford,  Mirfield, 
and  HalifiuE.  Dewsbury  was  the  centre  from  which  Chris 
tianity  was  diffused  through  this  part  of  the  island  in  Saxtat 
times.  The  name  is  suppled  by  some  to  have  been  derived 
from  its  first  Saxon  proprietor;  others  consider  that  the 
success  of  the  preaching  of  Paulinus,  the  first  arch  bishop 
of  York,  caused  the  place  of  his  residence  to  be  called  Duis- 
borough,  God's  town.  The  remains  of  Saxon  tombs  ai« 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicarage  garden,  near  the  diurcb. 
Other  relics  of  the  same  people  have  also  bwn  found,  tbi 
most  remarkable  of  which  exhibits  the  Saviour  in  the  act 
<tf  bestowing  his  benediction.  At  the  east  aid  <^  the  chan- 
cel, placed  on  a  cross  on  the  outside  the  church,  is  tbc 
fbllowing  inscription:  '^ulimis  hie  pnedieavft  et  eele- 
bravit,  XD.  6S7.  This  if  not  the  identical  Suum  whed- 
cross,  but  a  ftus-simile  of  it.  The  church  is  tiie  motba- 
church  of  the  <Uatrict,  several  neighbouring  parisbea  ae- 
knowledgingth^ (oiginal dependence  by  tiieir  presoiptivk 
payments.  No  appearance  of  Saxon  architeetuie  is  ]n«- 
sented  in  the  existing  edifice,  which  comprises  a  nave  aad 
aisles ;  a  chancel ;  an  octi^nal  vestry  on  toe  north  side ;  vai 
a  tower  finished  with  pinnacles  at  ttw  west  end.  lite  Ih-iiy 
is  a  discharged,  vicarage ;  it  is  endowed  with  privUe 
benefactions,  and  200/.  royal  bounty.  Its  average  gross  io- 
come  is  238/.  per  annum ;  it  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  erowi: 
There  is  a  second  church  in  the  towndiip  of  Dewabun. 
which  was  erected  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  k 
1827;  the  dissenting  jdaoes  of  worship  in  the  townsfaii 
are,  two  Ibr  Wolmn lletlu)dist8,  one  fiir  the  NewGoDnexii: 
Methodists,  one  nr  Primitive  Methodists,  one  flir  Indepni 
dents,  and  one  Ibr  Quakers ;  time  are  several  othn  dnsent- 
ingchapels in  the  parish. 

The  public  educational  establishments  at  Devahnrv  sn 
Wheelwrights'  Ghari^,  a  school  reeenUy  erected  xuaia  1 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  an  expense  of  60el^  far 
the  instruction  of  100  boys  and  100  girls  on  the  natieci. 
system  ;  the  Dewsbur?  chanty  school,  containini;  100  bon. 
which  has  an  endowment  of  100/.  per  annum  (the  masttr'i 
salary  is  80J.a  year);  an  infimt^  scluxd ;  and  several  daih- 
schools.  The  Sunday-schools  of  Dewsbury  are  attached  tk 
different  places  of  worship,  and  instruct  about  1 MHI  childRE 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill  riszc 
from  the  river  Calder.  It  has  several  good  streets;  aad  i 
lighted  with  gas.  Asaplaeeofmannfiu^nrehisriunginie- 
portanoe,  and  its  fhetones  fhmidi  lams  similias  of  hlnnke^ 
woollen  dotha,  and  carpets.  Coal  is  Mmnaant  in  the  nci^- 
bourhood;  and  the  water  of  the  Calder  haa  a  high  lepun 
tion  for  its  fiilUng  pnnwties.  The  commercial  nei^ies  il 
the  town  an  inereaaed  by  good  roads;  and  the  eonunix-- 
cation  by  water  is»  castmrd  Iqr  the  Calder  navigatian,  as: 
westwud  by  the  Ca^n^^Ss^tt^^lilM  Tk- 
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kccess  is  obtaaiod  to  Wakefield,  Leeds,  Selby,  and  Hull ; 
and  by  Hudd«afleld  to  Haneheeterr  RocbdiUe,  lirwpoolt 
and  the  other  commercial  towns  in  Lancashire.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  pariah  of  Devibury  ia  as  foUowa :  Dewsbuiy 
8272;  Oiset  5325;  Sovthill  3849;  Hartshead-eum-Clifton 
2408 ;  roaking  a  total  of  19,854.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1821  was  16,261.  The  market-day  at  Dewsbury 
is  Wednesday.  There  are  three  fairs  in  mo  course  of  the 
year.  Ossett  is  a  large  manufacturing  township,  midway 
between  Dewsbury  add  Wakefield ;  itlias  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  Dewsbury,  and  several  dissenting  places  of  worship.  In 
the  township  of  SoothiU  are  two  villages,  called  Earls'  Hea- 
ton  and  Hanging  Heaton,  each  of  which  have  churches 
which  were  erected  in  1825-7  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners. Hartshrad-cum-Clifton  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Morley ;  it  has  a  eh^el  of  ease  to  Dewsbury,  in  a  fine 
situation,  commanding  an  extensivie  view  of  the  vale  of  the 
Calder.  In  this  township  the  tomb  of  th»  notorious  free- 
booter, Robin  Hood,  is  p<rintad  out.  Whether  he  ma  an 
outlaw  of  noble  parentage  or  of  humUe  tnrth  is  not  clear ; 
the  epitaph  upon  his  tom^^dgnates  bin  u  '  Robwt,  earl 
of  Huntingdon.'  (6aines*8x>irwtory  <f  Yorkihire ;  Allen's 
Historyjf  Yorkihire.) 

DE  WlTr,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Dort,  in  the  province  of 
Holland,  in  Septembeo-,  1 625.  His  ftither  was  burgomaster 
of  his  native  town,  and  member  of  the  states  of  Holland, 
in  whidi  capacity  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  House  of 
Oran^  wbrnse  power  and  influence  had  been  looked  upon 
with  jealousy  ever  sinoe  the  time  of  Bameveldt  by  a  con- 
siderable party  in  that  province.  [Bahnxvbldt.]  John 
de  Witt,  who  inherited  his  Other's  principles,  was  made  in 
1652  ^rand  pensioner  of  Holland,  an  office  which  gave  him 
great  mflueuce  over  the  deUberations  of  the  States  General 
or  Federal  AssemUy  of  the  Seven  United  provinces,  in 
which  the  vote  of  the  rich  and  populous  province  of  Hol- 
land generally  carried  with  it  that  of  the  majority.  The 
time  appeared  favourable  to  the  anti-Orange  pai-ty.  William 
II.  of  Orange,  the  last  stadtholder,  had  died  in  1650,  and 
his  posthumous  son,  afterwards  William  lU.  of  England,  was 
an  infanL  Hie  object  of  De  Witt  and  his  party  was  to  pre- 
vent in  future  the  union  of  the  offices  of  stadtholder,  cap- 
tain-general, and  high-admiral  in  one  and  the  same  person, 
whi(£  had  rendered  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Orange 
almost  etfual  to  sovereigns,  and  which  was  certainly  incon- 
sistent with  the  title  of  a  republic,  assumed  by  the  united 
provinces.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  each  of 
these  provinces,  Dnining  a  separate  state,  ww  in  fbct  go- 
vamed  by  an  aristoorainr,  the  respective  states  or  l^islature 
of  each  cmuistinK  of  the  nobles,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
principal  towns,  who  won  elected  by  the  wealthm  burghers ; 
the  gnat  muority  of  the  people  having  no  share  in  the 
elections,  (^ene  rally  speaking  then,  the  so-called  repub- 
lican party,  at  the  head  of  which  -siesta  successively  Bame- 
veldt and  De  Witt,  struggled  iac  the  ctmtinuation  or  exten- 
sion of  their  collective  powo*  against  the  House  of  Orange, 
whose  influence  tended  to  establish  a  form  nearly  mo- 
narchical. But  that  House  was  popular  with  the  lower 
classes,  and  was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  clergy. 
The  nature  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  Provinces  ma^ 
be  seen  in  the  Act  of  Union  of  Utrecht,  which  was  their 
declaration  of  independence.  During  the  minori^  of 
William  HI.,  the  office  f£  stadtholder  was  eoniidered  as 
abolished,  and  the  States  General  exercised  the  supreme 
authority :  De  Witt  was  the  soul  of  their  deliberations,  and 
he  man^!;ed,  especially  the-foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
with  great  ability.  He  negotiated  the  peace  with  Crom- 
well in  1 654,  by  a  secret  article  of  which  it  was  agreed  that 
no  member  of  the  House  of  Orange  should  be  made  stadt- 
holder or  high  admiral.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles 
U.,  l>e  Witt  dreading  tlie  family  connexion  between  him 
and  young  William,  sought  the  alliance  of  France  in  1664. 
A  war  broke  out  between  England  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, which  was  at  first  favourable  to  the  English,  but 
De  Witt,  by  his  firmness  and  sagacity,  repaired  the  losses 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  while  negotiations  for  peace  wwe 
pending,  he  hastened  their  conclusion  by  sending  an  arma- 
ment under  Ruyter,  which  entered  the  Thames  and  burnt 
some  of  the  English  shipping  in  the  Medvray.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  peace  of  Breda,  July,  1667.  The  encroaching 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  aimed  at  taking  possession  of 
the  Spanisli  Netherlands,  now  excited  the  alarm  of  De 
Witt,  who  hasteued  to  form  a  triple  alliance  with  England 
ondSwedeOt  in  order  to  guarantee  the  possessions  of  Spain. 


In  his  anxiety  to  secure  his  country  against  the  approach 
of  the  Franch.  he  caused  the  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the 
States  General  at  once,  instead  of  first  referring  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act,  to  the  aec^tance 
(tf  the  various  proviocra  separately.  This  ires  a  cause  of  vio- 
lent obloquy  against  De  Witt.  While  thus  oocupiedwith  tiie 
foreign  relations,  he  did  not  forego  his  plans  oonceming  the 
internal  policy  of  his  country  and  the  permanent  exclusion 
of  the  Orange  ikmily  finm  power.  In  1667  the  states  of 
Holland,  at  nis  suggestion,  passed  *  a  perpetual  edict,'  abo- 
lishing for  ever  the  office  of  stadtholder  De  Witt  at  the 
same  time  introduced  the  greatest  order  and  economy  into 
the  finances  of  the  province  of  Holland.  But  all  De  Witt's 
calculation^  both  foreign  and  domestic,  were  baffled  by  the 
intrigues  with  which  Louis  XIV.  contrived  in  1672  not 
only  to  detach  Charles  II.  from  the  Dutch  alliance,  but  to 
engage  him  in  a  counter-alliance  with  himself  against  Hoi- 
land.  The  French  armies  now  saddtmly  invaded  the 
United  Provinces,  Louis  XIV.  entered  Utrecht^  and  his 
troops  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Amsterdam.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  great  nesleet  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  not  having 
taken  measures  for  resistance,  and  especially  in  not  having 
placed  their  fortresses  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and  the  blame 
was  chiefly  thrown  upon  De  Witt  In  this  emergenejt 
William,  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  was  called  to  the 
command  of  the  forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  popular  clamour.  Cornelius  de  Witt,  John's 
brother,  who  had  filled  several  important  stations,  both 
civil  and  military,  was  accused,'  evidently  thr^igh  mere 
malignity,  of  having  plotted  against  the  life  of  William  of 
Orange,  was  thrown  into  prison  at  the  Hague,  and  tor- 
tured ;  hut  as  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  die  charge,  was 
sentenced  to  banishment.  His  brother  John,  whose  Ufa  had 
been  already  attempted  b;^  assassins,  resi^ked  his  offlos^ 
and  went  to  the  Hague  in  his  carriace  to  receive  his  brother 
as  he  came  out  of  prison.  A  popular  tumult  ensued,  the 
furious  mob  fcvced  its  way  into  the  prison,  and  murdered 
both  brothers  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  atroci^. 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  whose 
private  character  and  simplicity  were  as  exemplary  as  his 
abilities  were  high.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs,  which  were 
published  in  his  lifetime,  and  in  which  there  is  much  infbr- 
mation  on  the  political  and  financial  condition  of  Holland 
at  the  time.  (Cerisier,  Histoire  de*  Provinces  Uniee;  Sir 
William  Temple,  ObeervaHon*  on  the  United  Prov^uM , 
the  Nethertmd  Hietorian,  8vo.,  Amsterdam,  1675,  &e.> 

DBXAIflNE,  a  genus  of  amphipodous  enutaoaui 
established  by  Dr.  Leach. 

Oenmvi  character.— Anierma:  three  jointed,  the  lut  Hg- 
ment  composed  of  a  number  of  minute  joints ;  first  segment 
shortet  than  the  second;  ujqjer  antenrue  longest,  JByee 
oblong,  not  prominent  inserted  behind  the  superior  an-' 
tennse.  Legs  fourteen ;  first  and  second  pairs  monodactyle, 
with  a  small  compressed  hand:  other  pcurs  fUmished  with 
simple  claws.  Tail,  on  each  side,  with  three  double  styles ; 
above,  with  one  small  style  on  each  side.  Bodjf,  (ineltming 
the  head)  twelve  jointed.  (Leach.) 

Example.  Dexamine  sptnoaa.  Body  shining,  the  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  segments  produced  into  a 
spine;  fiont  produced  and  bent  downwards  between  the 
antennae.  The  first  joint  of  the  upper  antemue  beneath 
towards  their  tips,  have  a  little  spine-like  poceai.  Length 
three-quartets  of  an  inch.  (Leach.) 

Locality. — Dr.  Leach  says  that  it  is  very  common  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  England,  and  is  often  taken  by  the 
shore-net  or  beneath  stones  amongst  the  rocks  at  low  tide. 
The  legs,  he  observes,  are  easily  broken,  which  will  ac- 
count for  Montagu's  having  described  and  figured  it 
(Cancer,  Gammarut  tpinoeut)  without  the  monodactyle 
hands. 

DEXIAHL^,  a  family  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the  sec- 
tion CreophilsD.  This  f^ily,  established  by  M.  Robineau 
Desvoidy,  is  composed  chiefly  of  Meigen's  genus  Dexia 
The  species  may  be  distinguiuied  from  those  «  neidibour- 
ing  groups  by  the  greater  length  of  their  legs :  the  nid^  it 
generally  elongated  and  cylindrical,  but  sometimes  thick, 
depressed,  or  rounded.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is,  in 
most  of  the  species,  furnished  with  a  ridge  situated  between 
the  deep  grooves  in  which  the  antennie  are  placed :  the 
antoniUB  are  rather  short  and  the  stylet  is  goierally  plu- 
mose :  the  eyes  sre  separated  m  both  se.'tefc-fLnd  the  lules 
are  usually  larger  than  the  foii^^edlM^^®^t@" 
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tftmiw  1m^:  th^^  are  nsnally  seen  on  flowen,  the 
Juices  of  vbieh  albid  them  nourishment 

The  chief  eharaeten  of  the  genera  contained  in  the 
Dexiaris  are  thrown  into  a  tabular  form  by  M.  Macquart, 
in  the  (bUowing  manner: — 

Proboscis  loaff.      Genus  1.  Pbosbna.  8t.  Rir^eau. 
Proboscis  short 
Bodv  cylindricaL 
First  posterior  cellule  of  the  yriaa  closed. 
Seoond  and  third  joints  of  the  antennae  'of  equal 
length. 

Genus  8.   ZxnxiA.  Meigen. 
TUzdJmnt  of  the  antennse  longer  than  the  second. 
Gknus  3.   DiNERA.  Desvoidy. 
First  posterior  cellule  of  the  wings  open. 
Antennse  not  extending  to  the  epistonu. 

Genus  4.  DsxtA.  Metgm* 
Antennie  eztendii^  to  the  epistoma.   Legs  very 
long. 

Qenos  5.   Sconrruu.  Muquart. 
Bodj  tolnably  broad,  depressed. 
Fore  part  as  the  head  arched  (colours  brilliant). 

Genus  6.   Rutila.  Desvoi^. 
Fore  part  of  the  head  flat  (colours,  black  or  yellow). 
Stylet  of  the  antenns  naked. 

Genua  7.   Gyhnostyla.  Macquart. 
Stylet  of  the  antennse  covered  with  fine  hairs. 

Genus  8.   Omalooastbr.  Macquart. 
Of  the  genus'  Proteaa,  Macquart  describes  onlv  two 
meies,  one  of  which  inJ^its  Burope,  and  the  otner  is 
mmBraiD. 
Of  the  genus  Zeuxia  but  one  species  is  known. 
The  genus  Dinera  contains  five  species^  one  of  ^ich 
inhabits  Brazil,  and  the  others  are  fiiund  in  various  parts 
rfBurope. 

The  genus  Dexia  contains  twelve  species,  almost  all  of 
which  are  European. 

The  genus  ScoHptera  contains  two  species ;  they  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  inhabit  Brazil. 

Rutila. — ^The  species  of  this  genus  appear  to  be  confined 
to  New  Holland :  they  are  generally  of  laige  size. 

The  genus  Oumnottt/la  contains  three  species,  two  of 
which  are  from  Brazil,  and  the  third  is  from  Snrioam. 

The  last  genus,  Omalo/mter,  contains  four  species,  all  of 
which  are  inhabitants  ofBurope. 

DEXTRINE,  a  name  which  has  been  given,  but  probar 
Uhr  without  sufficient  cause,  to  a  soluble  portion  of  starch. 

[BTAKCa.] 

DEY.  The  nigin  of  the  word  dey  is  uncertain.  Some 
bave  derived  it  from  the  Turkish  dd'i,  'a  maternal  uncle,' 
and  have  supposed  that  this  designation  was  given  to  the 
^ohiefc  of  the  states  of  Barbary  to  express  their  almOst  pa- 
ternal authority  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  high 
esteem  iu  which  they  were  held  by  the  Porte.  The  name 
is  at  all  events  of  more  antient  date  than  the  Ottoman  do- 
minion in  northern  Africa,  since  vre  find  it  used  as  early  as 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  as  the  title  of  the  emissa- 
ries of  the  Assassins  or  Ismaelites.  The  dignity  of  dey 
in  the  states  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  is  not  here- 
ditary: on  the  death  of  a  dm,  his  successor  is  chosen  from 
among  the  highest  civil  and  military  authorities,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Turkish  troops  stationed  in  each  of  the 
three  states.  He  must  be  of  a  certain  age  and  experience, 
and  of  acknowledged  valour :  former^  he  was  also  required 
to  be  a  Turk,  and  to  have  perfbrmed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ; 
but  to  this  rule  there  have  been  many  exceptions.  On  the 
election  of  a  new  dey,  the  mufti  or  high-priest  of  the  state 
reminds  him  publicly  of  the  duties  oi  the  office ;  and  the 
sultan  reco^^es  his  election  by  sending  him  a  robe  of  ho- 
nour and  (since  the  be^ning  of  the  last  century)  by  con- 
ferring the  title  of  pasha  upon  him.  Properly,  the  deys  are 
vassals  of  the  Porte ;  but  greater  privileges  are  conceded  to 
them  than  to  the  governors  of  any  other  external  province 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  in  mdr  conduct  towards  the 
Porta  they  have  ahown  so  much  independence,  that  tiieir 
allegiance  to  the  erand  sdgnior  is  almost  nominal.  la 
Jiis  own  state  the  dominion  of  each  dey  is  perfectly  free 
from  any  coutral  on  the  part  of  the  Porte.  He  is  elected 
for  life ;  but  the  Porte  pretends  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right 
of  deposing  him  if  he  does  not  give  aatiAction.  In  his 
administration  the  dey  is  assisted  by  a  diwan,  or  nivy 
eounctl:  but  he  frequently  sets  the  advice  of  that  bony  at 
*M»ne^  and  rules  with  ^sootic  powor.  In  Uie  chraoe  oim 


new  dey  mudi  depends  on  the  inclination  of  the  army ;  and 

the  election  is  seldom  accomplished  without  bloodshed. 
The  troops  are  the  principal  supporters  of  the  dey ;  and  if 
they  are  not  paid  punctually,  or  if  any  meaanro  of  tfie  go- 
vernment gives  them  offence,  they  revolt  and  the  di^ 
often  loses  both  his  throne  and  his  life. 

At  Tunis  we  hear  of  an  elective  dey  since  about  the  yew 
1574,  when  Khfilif  was  invested  with  that  dignity.  Tripoli 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks  about  1S51.  It  wu 
tfll  tiie  end  of  uie  sixteenth  century  governed  by  paahas  or 
lieutenants  appointed  by  the  Porte :  from  the  year  1604  a 
line  of  elective  dm  commenced,  the  first  of  whom  was  Mo- 
hammed Beg,  a  Cheek  ren^do.  Algien  was  auhject  to 
the  Ottomans  tmm  1016,  and  it  eratinued  to  be  eovemed 
by  pachas  smt  from  Conitantinoplo  tOl  1625.  In  the  latter 
year  a  revolution  ensued,  which  terminated,  in  1628  in  the 
recognition  by  the  Porte  of  flie  first  elected  ctey  of  Algiers, 
Haii  Mohammed  Aga.  An  officer  appointed  by  the  Porte, 
and  bearing  the  title  of  pasha,  continued  to  be  sent  by  the 
grand  seignior,  in  order  to  keep  a  watehfiil  eye  on  ibe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  dey :  but  this  laBtem  gave  rise  to  constaat 
jealousies  between  the  two  chieft,  and  ftwm  1710  both  ap- 
pointments became  united,  inasmuch  as  the  Porte  granted 
the  rank  of  pasha  to  the  dey  himself,  thus  renoancing  e\erj 
right  of  interfering  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  state.  A 
similar  arrangement  was  about  the  same  time  made  in  the 
state  of  TripoU.   [Aloiers,  Tripou,  Tune.} 

DHALAC  or  DAHALAC;  an  island  in  the  Bed  Sea, 
situate  in  1 5"  53'  50"  N.  lat,  and  40*  40'  SO*  B.  long.  Iu 
extent  from  north-vast  to  8outh*east  is  about  thir^r-Ave. 
and  its  breadth  ^hteen  mfles.  It  is  the  biveat  island  m 
the  Red  Sea.  It  is  low,  and  its  snrfticelevd,  bong  formed 
of  cwalline  rocks  covered  with  sand,  but  deatitnte  of  sll 
herbage  during  the  summer  heat  except  a  small  qttBnti:v 
ofbent-giass  just  sufficient  to  feed  the  fbw  antel(^»es  and 
goats  that  are  on  the  island.  In  many  places  th«re  are 
lai^e  plantations  of  acacia  trees,  but  they  seld<Hn  attain 
above  eight  teet  in  height  There  are  no  springs,  and  the 
rain  water  is  preserved  in  cisterns.  Bruce  saya  theie  were 
370  of  them;  Salt  heard  of  316,  but  it  seems  that  tbetr 
number  is  much  smaller,  thoi^fa  considerable,  more  than 
1 20  having  been  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Bensns,  dnriif 
their  late  survey  of  tlw  Red  Sea.  Then  are  also  some 
tanks.  This  islimd  contains  two  haiboun  tag  small  tcsbcIi. 
Dhalao  el  Kibeer  and  Dobelor.  No  kind  of  mkultun  is 
carried  on.  According  to  Bruce,  one-half  of  the  male  p^ 
pnlation  of  the  island  are  ^ways  employed  in  work  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  Arabia,  and  by  their  labour  furnish  the  j 
ftmilies  with  dhurra  and  other  provisions;  when  their 
time  is  expired  they  are  relieved  by  the  other  halt  Ther 
are  good  seamen  and  fishermen.  Veiy  elegant  baskets  an 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  doum-tree,  and  sent  to  Loheths 
and  Jidda.  The  island  contains  twelve  viUagee^  of  froc 
50  to  100  houses  each.  (Bruce;  Lord  Valentin ;  Webted 
in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  voL  v.) 

'  DHAR,  an  antient  and  formerly  a  very  extensive  citr 
in  the  province  of  Malwa,  in  22  35'  N.  lat,  and  75"  34'  L 
long.  It  covers  a  space  three-quarten  of  m  mile  long,  and 
half  a  mile  broad,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a,  mud  wall 
thirty  feet  high,  fortified  with  towen  at  intasrslB.  Tin 
pettah  or  ibrt  is  detached  from  the  city  and  studs  or.  a 
rising  ground.  IXiar  at  one  period  covered  a  mudi  gceaic; 
extent  of  ground,  and  contained  at  least  20,000  houses :  in 
1820  they  did  not  amount  to  one-fburth  that  niunber,  but 
the  town  has  somewhat  increased  since  that  time.  Tbc 
district  in  possession  of  the  Dhar  rajah  eomprefaends  aboc: 
400  sqtiare  miles,  and  contains  1 79  villages,  and  about  40.)Hf 
inhabitants.  When  the  English  entered  upon  the  oocupat.os 
of  Malwa  in  18)  7,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Dharn^ah,  tbe= 
a  minor,  was  only  35,000  rupees,  but  in  the  coiirse  or  a  fev 
years  it  was  made  to  exceed  600,000.  The  most  imporur. 
article  of  cultivation  is  opium,  but  the  soil  is  capable 
yielding  ever^  kind  of  tropical  production.  A  few  of  tbc 
villasss  are  mbabited  by  Bheds ;  of  the  remaining  popult- 
tion  fifteen-sixteenths  are  Hindus,  and  ih»  othar  sixteentk 
Hohammedam. 

DIABETES,  the  discharge  of  a  pretematnnl  quantirr 
of  urine,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  is  also  e»t^ 
tially  changed.  In  this  disease  the  urine  is  not  only  vn- 
usually  large  in  quantity,  but  it  is  eith»altogeth«r  destitute 
of  several  of  its  constituent  principles,  or  it  contains  theoi 
only  in  very  minute  proportions,  while  it  acquires  a  nc« 
iagrediont,  a  quuititT[^|«i|sr^^4uj|l(^«^fo  Hmwmm 
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taste.  Uodicil  vntm  u«  not  i^aed  Thethn  the  impng- 
nation  of  the  urine  vith  a  8u£Scient  quantity  of  saoohaiine 
matter  to  render  it  sweet  to  the  taste  be  abs^utdjr  ewraitial 
TO  the  disease ;  it  is  therefore  usually  divided  into  two 
species,  namely,  diabete*  insiptduf,  when  there  is  dis- 
cnarged  a  preternatural  quantity  of  urine  4hioh  is  perfectly 
insipid,  and  diabetes  meUiiut,  when  the  unusual  quuti^ 
of  urine  which  is  voided  is  sweet  to  the  taste. 

The  discharge  of  a  larser  quantity  of  urine  than  natural, 
unaltered  in  its  chemical  constitution,  may  arise  from  nu- 
merous causes  of  a  temporary  nature,  scarcely  deserviog 
the  name  of  a  disease,  and  certainly  not  fbrming  a  disease 
ot  a  speciflo  character.  The  term  diabetes  should  therefore 
be  xestrioted  to  that  speeifle  disease  in  which  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  pretoiwtniaUy  increased,  tnd  its  ofaemical  oun- 
position  at  the  same  time  essentiallir  changed. 

In  diabetes,  prepay  so  called,  the  urine  is  generally  so 
clear  that  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  entii^y  without 
colour;  but  viewed  in  a  certain  lif^hl^  it  is  seen  to  be  slightly 
tinged  cvith  a  yellowish  green,  or  it  is  of  a  pale  straw  oobur. 
Examined  by  the  taste,  it  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be 
more  or  less  sweet;  sud  when  (didmically  analyzed,  it  is 
ascertained  to  contain,  usualljr  in  oonsidHable  quantity, 
a  saccharine  matter,  which  is  exactly  of  the  nature  of 
common  sugar.  Its  odour  Ukewise  is  peculisr;  it  is  com- 
monly compared  to  the  &int  odour  of  violets,  or  to  that  of 
sweet  whey  or  milk.  Its  specific  gravity  commonly  varies 
from  1,025  to  1,062.  The  principle  peculiar  to  healthy 
urine,  urea,  is  generally  very  much  diminished  in  quantity, 
though  the  bMt  chemiata  have  never  observed  it  to  m 
altogether  absent.  There  is,  howOTsr,  little  or  no  litiiie 
acul ,  it  oommonly  contaiDs  the  nsnal  saline  ingrediantii 
but  diminished  m  quantity;  blood  itself  is  somstimii^ 
though  very  rarriy,  found  in  it;  it  &r  more  finquenUf 
contains  a  considnable  portion  of  one  ingredient  of  the 
blood,  albumen ;  though  the  albumen,  when  it  exists  in  th» 
urine,  u  in  the  state  u  which  it  is  found  in  chyle  rathsr 
than  in  blood.  From  a  table  given  by  Dr.  Henry,  it  ap> 
pears  that  ten  pounds  of  diabetic  urine,  at  the  average  spe- 
ciBc  gravity  of  1,040,  yields  upwards  of  a  pound  ana  a 
quarter  of  solid  extract 

The  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  this  disease  is  sometimes 
enormoiu.  In  one  case  on  record,  it  amounted  to  the  pro- 
digious quantity  of  52  pounds  in  the  24  hours ;  but  instances 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  which  the  quantity  amounts 
to  from  25  to  S5  pounds  every  24  hours  for  weeks  or  even 
montfad  bother.  Althonrii  one  of  the  most  constant  con- 
stitutional mnptoms  sttenoant  on  this  disaaie  is  inordinattt 
thirst,  yet  the  urine  daily  vdded  almost  alwi^  exceeds  the 
quantity  of  liquids  drank,  and  sometimes  ibm  whole  of  both 
solids  and  liquids ;  and  even  occasionally,  ss  is  stated,  to 
have  been  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  the  vhtAB  injasta. 
Where  can  this  quantity  come  from  ?  Some  physiologists 
think  that  the  very  solids  of  the  body  are  melted  down  and 
earned  off  by  the  urine,  whence,  as  thf^  suppose,  the  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  food 
and  drink  consumed ;  others  with  more  reason  suppose  that 
the  supply  of  fluid  is  obtained  by  the  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  air  by  the  respiratory  and  cutaneous  surfkces. 

The  diabet^  commonly  comes  on  slowly  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly, at  least  without  any  such  disorder  of  the 
general  health  as  to  attract  pertieular  notice.  It  therefore 
sometimes  existo  a  considerable  time  before  it  becomes 
known;  and  the  change  hi  the  quslity  of  the  urine  is  at 
length  disooTtted  by  aceidmit;  for  its  quantity  may  not  at 
first  be  very  much  increased,  or  if  increased  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  attract  notice,  the  circumstance  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  some  temporary  cause.  At  length,  however,  the 
constitution  manifestly  suffers;  the  strength  and  vigour 
fail,  the  patient  feels  languid  and  indisposed  to  make  any 
physical  exertion,  the  mouth  is  dry,  the  tongue  clammy ; 
there  is  unusual  thirst;  a  slight  d^ee  of  fover  is  set  up, 
indicated  by  alternate  chUls  and  heats ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  is  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
skin,  which  becomes  dry,  harsh,  and  sometimes  even  fnr- 
faraceous,  or  apt  to  peel  off  in  scales.  The  thirst  now 
increases  to  sa<ai  a 'degree  as  to  be  evidently  morbid ;  this 
is  often,  thot^h  not  always,  aooompanied  with  voracious 
appetite;  and  the  quantity  of  urine  discharged  not  oidy 
«widedly  but  steadily  increyses.  If  the  observation  ot 
these  eireamstances  should  lead  to  the  namination  of  the 
urine,  it  is  foirad  to  be  sweet  to  the  taste  and  of  a  light 
Stem  or  pal#  yellow  colour.  The  patient  meantime  is 


commonly  ohbemd  to  have  lost  ftash,  and  ■  tnnHaA  witk 
a  sense  of  heat  and  ]^ain  in  ttie  reeion  of  the  stomaah,  viA 
aching  in  the  bock  and  hans,  ana  uneasy  sensatiuu  in  tha 
course  of  the  urinary  passages.  The  bowels  an  usudly 
costive,  the  breathing  short  and  oppressed,  with  a  dry  tick 
ling  cough,  and  the  pulse  is  commonly  frequent.  As  tha 
disease  uvances,  all  these  symptoms  increase  in  intensi^, 
the  tongue  becomes  either  loaded  with  a  dark-coloured  Air, 
or  unnaturally  clean  and  of  a  dark  or  purplish  red  colour: 
the  thirst  is  more  unent;  the  appetit^  fivmerly  voradous, 
is  now  perhaps  abolished  or  depraved ;  the  bowels  are  more 
constipated;  the  skin  more  narsh  and  scaly;  while  tha 
urine,  increasing  in  quantity,  beo«Bea  still  more  altered  in 
quahty.  At  length  tlura  come  oa  headachy  giddiness, 
occssiopal  loss  of  vision,  im{Mund  memo^,  and  Jiminishisd 
mental  energy.  The  debiht)^  and  emacutioiL  stsadily  in- 
ereasioA  the  patient  sinks  with  many  of  the  symptoms  id 
hectic  KWTt  01  is  suddenl]^  "Ut  off  by  consumption,  dropsy, 
apoplexy,  or  some  other  inouiable  disease  estahliihed  ut 
some  vital  organ. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  spears  that  this  disease 
is  generally  of  a  chronic  character ;  but  it  sometimes  attaeta) 
in  an  acute  form,  the  marked  symptoms  of  the  malady 
coming  on  suddenly  in  a  previous  state  o£  apparent  health, 
and  proving  &tal  in  a  few  days.  This  however  is  very  rare. 
It  seldom  runs  its  course  under  some  months,  and  it  sone- 
tiines  lasts  several  years.  It  frequently  disappears  for  a 
irtiile^  especially  under  proper  treatment,'  and  then  xeoun 
after  the  lapse  of  a  fow  months  or  years ;  so  that  the  retiif 
obliiiiad  is  commonly  teafy  tonporary,  the  diaesae  nsaoBung 
an  it!  amrity  from  a  sl^ht  exposore  to  its  oiieitlng 
cauaei^  V  Aom  any  considerable  deviation  horn  the  profar 
diet  and  ngimen.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  the  prevalent 
opinion  among  physicians  that  it  is  absolutely  mcurabla. 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  '  In  all  the  instances  of  this  distAse  whidt 
I  have  myself  seen,  and  in  several  othms  of  which  I  harc 
been  infonned,  no  core  ct  it  has  ever  been  made,  though 
many  instances  of  it  have  occurred,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  remedies  recommended  by  authors  have  been  diligently 
employed:*  he  adds,  however,  'from  the  testimony  of  se- 
veral authors,  I  believe  the  disease  has  been  cured.'  There 
cannot  be  a  question  that  by  aj^ropriate  remedies  and 
great  and  persevering  care  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  it  is 
capable  of  being  voy  much  r^ieved,  and  even  of  being 
altogether  suspmded  for  an  indelhiite  number  of  years. 
The  evidence  ii  this  is  indubitaUe :  but  it  is  more  donbtM 
whether  it  can  be  permanendy  and  radically  ouzed.  ICneh 
(rf  oourse  will  d^nd  on  the  oonstitution  and  habits  of  the 
patient  and  if  any  other  disease  be  present  on  the  khid 
of  maladv  with  which  it  is  complicated.  It  can  never 
be  considered  as  cured  until  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  urine  is  restored  to  a  natiural  state. 

How  long  the  powers  of  liib  maybe  capable  of  sustaining 
such  an  abstraction  of  the  nutritive  fluid  as  is  implied  in 
the  constant  secretion  of  such  an  enormous  quantity  of 
urine  as  is  commonly  formed  from  the  blood  m  this  dis- 
ease we  do  not  know,  because  diabetes  never  consists  in  the 
disordered  action  of  the  kidney  alone  it  is  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  the  only  serious  disease  present  The  skin  is  inva- 
riably in  a  diseased  state ;  the  lungs  are  never  perlbctly 
sound;  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  observant  phy- 
Bieians  state  that  they  have  never  met  with  a  case  id  wnidk 
there  has  not  been  manifest  a  greater  or  lass  degree  of  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs.  AH  writen  on  tba  sultieet  record  ita 
frequent  complication  with  ukd -tsrroination  in  eonsnmp- 
tion ;  and  it  u  rare  indeed  tint  the  indieations  ef  disease 
in  the  digestive  mucoos  sorflwes  and  in  th«  line  ara  ab 
sent 

An  innieetion  of  the  organs  after  death  which  has  been 
made  wiUi  great  care  does  not  throw  so  much  light  on  the 
seat  and  nature  of  diabetes  as  might  have  been  expected 
In  several  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  were  present  in  a 
very  intense  d^ree  during  life,  no  appearance  of  change  of 
structure  in  the  urinary  organs  could  be  detected  after 
death.  In  general  however  the  kidneys  are  larger  than 
natnral;  more tur^d with  blood;  more  flaccid;  SOTter, and 
mine  euily  torn.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  are  found 
in  the  contrary  condition,  smaller  and  harder  ihxa  nataral* 
and  their  membranous  envelope  and  their  oortieal  snbstanee 
are  of  a  cartilaginous  firmness  and  densi^.  Sevarat  ob 
servers  have  recorded  the  remarkable  feet,  that  the  orgaais 
nerves  which  supply  th?  kidneys  are  greatly  enlarged  in 
fliie.   Tbm  ureters  ate  oamxrm^^S^fif\jKA)1bk^m 
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bttitiler  is  oftan  thiokened.  It  ii  obvious  that  these  morttid 
stales  of  the  kidneys  may  be  the  effects  of  the  disease,  and 
DOt  the  causes  of  it.  Next  to  the  kidneys,  the  organs  most 
commonly  found  in  a  state  of  disease  are  the  mesenteric 
glands,  Whidi  are  enlarj^  and  hardened.  The  absorbent 
{glands  in  general  are  occasionally  enlarged,  softened,  and 
more  vascular  than  natural ;  the  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes 
dilated,  and  the  lungs  are  constantly  found  studded  vith 
tubercles  in  all  their  sU^ies  of  disease.  Though  the  fiano- 
tions  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver  en  so  often  dis- 
oidned  during  life,  yet  it  is  compazatiTely  nra  that  any 
Und  oc  d^ree  of  omnio  change  is  diseomtable  in  thew 
oraani  afker  death.  There  ii  reason  to  believe  that  during 
lifi  the  bhwd  is  in  a  morMd  state^  fbr  Then  abstracted  in 
the  pragiBBs  of  the  disease,  the  crassamentum  is  found  loose, 
dark*  eontaining  a  smaller  portion  of  fibrin  than  natural, 
and  the  serum  is  of  a  whitish  colour ;  and  when  examined 
after  death,  the  blood  is  found  to  be  more  black  and  more 
fluid  than  natural,  and  to  contain  a  quantity  of  chyle  im- 
perfectly mixed  with  it 

The  true  and  invariable  antecedents  of  diabetes,  or  its 
proper  exciting  causes,  are  still  involved  in  obscurity.  It 
has  bera  observed  to  come  on  after  exposure  to  several 
morbid  agents,  as  the  long-continued  application  of  cold 
and  moisture,  especially  after  the  body  had  been  previously 
anr*he«ted,  implying  a  sudden  cheek  to  the  perspiration, 
and  a  eoixespon^ng  determination  of  blood  from  tne  skin 
to  the  internal  organs ;  nhaustion  ariung  from  excessive 
evaetiations,  or  exeeasive  ftitigue,  bodily  or  mental ;  in  sbor^ 
Thatevw  greatly  and  suddenly  depresses  the  powers  of  liib : 
but  such  causes  are  applied  in  all  their  intensity  to  the 
human  body  many  thousands  of  limes  for  one  in  which  they 
INToduoe  a  case  of  diabetes.  They  can  therefore  only  concur 
with  some  other  cause  to  produce  the  malady,  'What  that 
proximate  cause  is,  is  wholly  unknown.  It  wotdd  seem 
nowever  to  be  dependent  on  a  constitutional,  that  is,  an 
o^nic,  conformation  of  some  oi^an,  or  some  system  of 
organs ;  for  there  is  decided  evidence  that  it  is  an  heredi- 
tary disease.  In  one  instance  on  record,  seven  descendants 
of  a  di^tic  patient  died  of  the  malady ;  and  Dr.  Prout 
states  tlwt  he  nas  observed  it  to  descend  ikom  the  parent  to 
the  ol^rii^  in  fimr  instances. 

Whatever  doubt  may  be  raised  about  the  perfect  cura- 
bility of  diabetes,  there  can  be  none  respecting  the  decided 
oonboL  which  a  judicious  plan  of  treatment  is  capable  of 
exerting  over  its  progress.  As  the  very  seat  of  the  disease 
is  unknown,  and  much  more  the  speciflo  morbid  action  upon 
erhioh  it  depends,  it  is  obvious  that  no  local  remedy,  ap- 
plied with  a  view  to  produce  any  specific  effect;  can  be  em- 
ployed with  the  least  chance  of  success. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  nutritive  fluid,  the  blood,  is  in 
a  morbid  condition,  and  the  circulation  itself  is  deranged. 
There  are  unequal  determinations  of  blood  to  different  parts 
'Tf  the  system,  in  consequence  of  which  some  organs  are 
dMirived  of  their  due  proportion  of  nutrient  matter,  and 
others  are  oppressed  by  an  overwhelming  load  of  it  One 
of  the  most  oonstatit  results  this  cunjge  in  the  qusli^ 
and  distribution  of  the  bloo^  is  the  excitement  of^  Cever, 
which,  as  has  been  stated,  is  amon^  the  very  first  ot  the 
ngns  by  whidi  the  presence  of  this  disease  is  denoted. 
General  blood-letting  is  the  most  efficient  remedy  we  pos> 
sess  in  directly  alt^ng  the  constitution  and  the  distribution 
of  the  blood,  by  altering  the  proportions  of  its  constituent 
elements,  aiul  the  degree  of  stimulus  a&rded  to  the  heart 
and  the  ci4)illary  arteries.  In  tlie  early  or  acute  stage  of 
the  disesse,  when  febrile  symptoms  are  present,  when  uiere 
is  perhaps  severe  pain  in  some  oreajo,  attended  with  a  sense 
of  heat,  and  when  the  pulse  is  frequent  full,  and  sharp, 
bleeding  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  subduing  these 
^mptoms  and  removing  the  febrile  state,  is  a  most  raicient 
remedy,  and  highly  conouoive  to  the  success  of  other  reme- 
dies. The  quidity  of  the  blood  is  fimnd  on  examination 
greatly  to  improve  under  the  judicious  repetition  and  em- 
plmrment  ot  this  remedy,  the  i^portion  of  fibrin  increasing^ 
ana  even  the  quantity  of  urea  and  of  saline  ingredients  also 
increasing.  Even  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
when  the  disordered  circulation  of  the  blood  is  rather  local 
than  general,  when  there  is  evidence  of  congestion  or  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  and  still  more  of  the  kidneys, 
cupping  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  persistrace  of  the  sjrmptoms,  is  both  a  safe  and  an 
effectual  remedy.  But  when  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak, 
the  eraaciatun  c(»uiderahle,  and  the  powers  of  life  decidedly 


impaired,  blood-lettnig,  either  aenecel  or  topwal,  can 

accomplish  no  rational  indication,  out  must  eo-operateTitfa 
the  mEtiady  to  hasten  death. 

There  are  few  diseases  in  which  the  proper  r^ulation  of 
the  diet  is  of  such  vital  importance.  As  fte  as  it  is  poaihlb, 
by  a  collection  and  comparison  of  the  morbid  phenomena,  to 
judge  of  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  would  seem  to  be  prinei- 
palfy  in  the  digestive  and  assimilative  oigans.  The  su- 
mach is  at  once  irritable  and  weak.  ItisinastatAof  allWMt 
consunt  craving  fiw  food,  yet  its  power  of  digestioa  is  Mile 
This  is  precisely  the  case  in  vfaidi  it  is  i^  the  last  import- 
■noe  to  titend  strktiy  both  to  Oe  qusHty  and  the  quantitr 
of  the  idiment  Vvg^ablt  matters,  more  especially  sweet 
and  acid  vegetables,  or  ttiose  which  oonlain  in  the  greaiest 
proportion  the  elements  of  sugar,  might  well  be  supposed 
A  priori  to  be  bad,  and  experiuioe  shows  that  tb^  are  ia 
the  highest  degree  deleterious.  Cases  are  on  record  ia 
which,  when  the  patient  was  in  a  fUr  way  of  recovery,  sad 
even  when  the  disease  was  altc^her  suspended,  the  psi^ 
tak^  of  such  vegetables  in  moderate  quantity  at  a  sin^ 
meal  has  brought  back  all  the  symptoms.  Animal  fbod 
should  form  the  main  portion  of  the  diet  Books  have 
been  written  to  show  that  it  should  constitute  the  sole  dirt; 
but  it  never  can  constitute  the  sole  diet  for  mortal  resoUr 
tion  cannot  long  persist  in  the  exelusivo  use  of  it ;  and  if  it 
eoalcL  the  naetice  would  defeat  its  own  oliaect,  mad  »tdl 
finther  weaken  the  already  enfeebled  digestive  orftans. 
Fhysiolwy  has  demonstrated  that  life  cannot  be  sostained 
by  one  kind  of  food  alone,  however  nutritious,  and  that  «>> 
thing  is  xaon  cmdueive  to  the  eesy  performance  of  ths 
(ffooess  of  d^Bstion  than  a  due  mixture  of  different  kinds 
of  aliment  In  the  present  case  experience  has  fully  shon 
that  all  the  curative  effect  which  can  be  obtained  from  what 
is  called  the  animal  regimen,  is  accomplished  by  makiag 
animal  matter  the  principal  part  of  the  diet  end  combiDing 
with  this  a  small  proportion  of  the  farinaceous  vegetables. 
Animal  food  need  not  be  taken  oftener  than  twice  a  dqr, 
and  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  beef-steaks  or  mutton-chops 
underdone  and  plainly  cooked  are  the  best.  Tlie  quantity 
is  seoond  in  importance  only  to  the  quality.  The  meals 
should  not  be  at  imater  distances  thu  five  or  nx  hoias 
apart  end  any  soha  food  taken  dtener  than  even  three 
Iwurs,  however  it  may  ibr  the  moment  allay  peinfril  sen» 
tions,  (^mates  un&vmrably  on  the  progress  of  the  diaeaaa 
The  best  drinks  are  distilled-water,  lime-water,  alura-wh^. 
and  the  Bristtd  hot-well  and  Bath  waters.  The  latto  esp*- 
cially  tend  powerfully  to  assuage  the  thirst ;  but  modentun 
in  the  use  of  liquids  is  as  indispensable  as  in  that  of  adids, 
and  unless  the  patient  resolutely  co-operate  with  the  physi- 
cian in  controlling  his  inordinate  desire  for  food  and  diuik. 
no  plan  of  treatment  that  can  be  devised  will  succeed. 

The  bowels,  which  are  generally  costive,  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  lax  state ;  and  even  a  decidedly  purgative  count 
steadily  persevered  in,  has  tended,  on  obvioua  priniipWn, 
greatly  to  lessen  the  urinary  discharge.  The  best  pnrgar 
tives  are  rhubarb  combined  with  senna,  and  the  phwyhair 
of  soda;  and  sulphur  forms  a  very  exeeUent  lazatiTe. 

N«t  to  the  eondition  of  the  uimentarv  canal  the  stale 
of  the  skin  requires  attention,  which  is  Mien  pemaneDth 
improved,  with  a  proportionate  improvement  in  all  tW 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  by  the  persevering  and  judiciiM 
emplovment  of  the  vapour  bath,  the  hot-air  bath,  the  sul- 
phur batl^  the  Aigorous  use  of  the  flesh-bruah,  and  sum 
flannel  clothing  dways  in  immediate  contact  with  the  scr- 
jhoe  of  the  skin. 

As  a  ■pMit  of  the  r^imra,  regular  daily  vigorous  miMrsm 
in  pure  air  is  of  great  importance. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  numerous  medicines  have  bees 
employed  with  a  view  of  acting  directly  on  the  ser-retioD  d 
the  urine,  as  astringents,  tonics,  and  sedatives,  some  J 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  possesMd  of  mj  eoa- 
siderable  power,  man  especially  opiiun,  camphor,  ammonia 
the  cerlN»iate  iron,  the  mineral  acid%&e.  The  judmeu 
sdeetion  and  administration  of  these  powerAil  waat^  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  circumstances  m  the  indiviaaal  casi 
in  combination  with  the  general  plan  d  treatment  whtf 
has  been  stated,  will  tend  greatly  to  mit^te  toe  nztsc* 
symptoms,  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  a  permanent  csst 

DIACAUSTia   [Refraction  ;  Omcs.] 

DIA'COPE,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  secUon  Acsouuf- 
terygii,  and  fomily  Percido),  and  belonging  to  that  sect:\- 
of  the  family,  in  which  the  species  have  less  than  sera 
brawhiostegous  i^y»,^^*^^i^t^TU^^^j^  line. 
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This  genus  is  allied  to  Serranus,  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  thbie  being  a  notch  or  emaigination  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  preoperoulum,  into  wluch  is  fitted  a  pngecting  tu- 
bercle. 

Many  large  and  beautiful  species  of  this  genus  inhabit 
the  Indian  seas.  Diacope  octohneata,  a  very  beautiful 
species,  caught  off  the  coast  of  the  Mauritius,  is  of  a  bril- 
liant reddish  yelloT  colour,  shaded  into  white  on  the  belly, 
and  is  adorned  with  ibur  loi^tudinal  blue  stripes  on  eacn 
side  of  the  bodjr ;  these  stripes  are  maq;ined  with  black. 
It  is  about  ten  inches  in  length. 

Some  of  the  species  are  luiown  to  have  attained  the 
length  of  three  feet  and  upwards. 

DIADEIPHIA,  the  seventeenth  class  in  the  Linnnan 
system  of  arranginjg  plants.  Strictly  speaking,  it  ought  to  con- 
tain DO  genera  but  those  which  have  their  stamens  united 
iuto  two  equal  or  unequal  parcels ;  but  as  it  conBista  prin- 
cipally of  leguminous  genera  it  is  customary  to  place  in  it 
all  the  papilionaceous  plants  which  have  united  stamens, 
whether  in  one  parcel  or  two.  This  and  similar  plans 
render  the  Linnnan  system  more  natural,  but  destroy  its 
use  as  an  artificial  guide  to  the  determinatioa  of  the  name 
uf  a  plant. 

DIADE'MA  (Zoology).  [Cirkifeda.  vol.  vii.  p.  310J 
DIADUHENIA'Nlfs.  MARCUS  OPEUUS  ANTO- 
NI'NUS,  was  the  son  of  Macrinua,  who  was  {Hroclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiors  after  the  murder  of  Caracal  la,  ajk  3 1 7. 
After  his  father's  elevation,  Diadumeniuios,  who  was  then 
at  Antioch,  was  proclaimed  Csesar  by  the  soldiers,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  at  Rome.  He  was  not  quite  ten  years 
of  age,  but  is  said  to  have  been  very  handsome  and  grace- 
ful in  his  person.  The  reign  of  Macrinus  lasted  only  ibur- 
teen  montus ;  a  military  insurrection,  excited  by  Mesa,  the 
uunt  of  Caracalla,  who  wished  to  put  on  the  throne  her 
grandson  Bassianus,  also  called  Heliogabalus,  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  Macrinus,  who  was  defeated  near  Antioch,  and 
afterwards  made  prisoner,  but  killed  himself.  Diadume- 
nianus,  who  had  escaped  from  Antioch.  was  also  seised  and 
put  to  death,  a.d.  S18.  He  has  been  numbered  among  the 
emperors,  because  his  fittbo*  in  the  latter  days  of  his  reign 
is  said  to  have  proclaimed  him  Aiuustua  ana  his  eoUeegue 
in  the  empire.  (Lam]«idiu«  in  Bi^oria  Augtuta,  Dwn, 
Epitome,  B.  78.) 


Coin  of  DUdamenUiini. 
Britun  MuMoiu.  AetiulBlM.  Ceppn.  VriffhtSUtindn 

DIAGONAL,  a  line  drawn  iVom  comer  to  corner  any 
line  drawn  from  point  to  point  of  a  fignre,  which  is  not  part 
3f  its  boundary,  provided  the  two  extreme  points  be  in  the 

intersection  of  boundary  lines. 

DIAGONAL  SCALE.  Equidistant  parallel  lines  cut 
z//  lines  drawn  across  them  into  equal  parts.  Consequently 
I  set  of  equidistant  parallels  laid  down  upon  a  ruler,  with 
)blique  lines  of  various  lengths  drawn  across  them,  give 
ivith  the  compasses,  the  means  of  immediately  taking  off 
.-arious  proportions  of  those  lines.  But  the  common  dia- 
gonal scale  is  as  follows,  and  facilitates  the  laying  down  of 
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the  hundredths  of  units  in  a  scale  equd  parts.  A  de- 
scription of  its  use  will  immediately  suggest  the  principle  of 
it  to  any  one  slightly  acquainted  with  geometry.  AB  is  the 
unit  of  the  scale  (usually  a  quarter  of  an  inch) :  the  dia- 
gonal scale  professes  to  determine  the  hundredth  part  of 
this,  or  the  four-hundreth  of  an  inch,  and  may  perhaps, 
with  care,  be  depended  on  within  the  two-hundredth  of  en 
incfau  By  taking  off  various  lines,  and  writing  their  nume* 
rioal  designations  opposite,  «e  may  show  the  use  and  mean- 
ing <^  the  construction. 

ai  =  1-00  as  =  1*21  M  1*22  mz=  1-96 
oc  =  l-Ol  //=l-02  /A=l-52  9t>=l-37 
ad  =  I'll    lg=  ary=  1*54   gic  =  1*67 

DIA'GORAS  OF  MELOS,  known  also  by  the  name  of 
the  Atheist,  flourished,  according  to  Suidasin,  the  78th  Olym- 
piad, 468 — 5  B.C.  Mr.  Clinton  nas  adopted  this  date;  but 
Scaliger  (in  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  101)  placed  him  considerably 
later,  fixing  his  flight  from  Athena  in  the  year  415  b.c.  ; 
and  he  has  been  generally  followed.  The  date  which  Mr. 
Clinton  has  taken  is  the  more  probable.  The  precise  deter- 
mination however  of  the  time  of  Diagoras  is  not  of  much 
importance,  as  he  is  only  known  for  his  open  denial  of  the 
existence  <^  gods,  and  be  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  part 
in  the  hiatoiy  of  Greek  phil<»opby. 

Di^nni  u  sud  to  nave  broached  aHieism  on  seeing  a 
man  who  had  stolen  one  of  his  writings  and  published  it  as 
his  own  go  unpunished  for  the  crime.  (Sext  Empir.  adv 
Math.  p.  318.)  On  account  of  this  atheism  it  is  generally 
said  that  the  Athenians  put  a  price  upon  his  bead,  offerii^ 
one  talent  to  any  one  who  should  kill  him,  and  two  to  any 
one  who  should  bring  him  alive;  though  Suidas,  Athena- 
goras  and  Tatian  attribute  the  indignation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  consequent  flight  of  Diagoras,  to  his  having 
divulged  the  nature  of  some  of  their  mysteries.  It  is  not 
impossible  however  that  this  should  have  been  one  of  the 
overt  acts  by  which  his  character  for  atheism  was  esta- 
blished ;  in  which  case  the  two  accounts,  which  seem  to 
differ,  would  really  CMnctde.  He  is  sa»l  to  have  been  bought 
as  a  dave  by  D«nocritus,  and  also  to  have  met  his  death  Iw 
shipwreck.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  611,  B.)  Aristophuies  in  his 
pl^  ot  die  CSouds,  one  object  of  which  was  to  raise  a  reli- 
gious outcry  against  Socrates,  has  maliciously  fastened  on 
him  the  odious  name  of  the  Melian.  {Clouds,  830.) 

Allan  {Var.  Hist.  ii.  23)  says  that  Dii^nu  assisted  Ni- 
oodorus  in  drawing  up  the  laws  of  the  Mantineans.  Dia- 
gtvas  was  also  a  lyric  poet,  though  some,  apparently  without 
sufficient  grounds,  have  attempted  to  separate  the  lyric 
poet  from  the  atheist.  (Bayle's  Dictionary ;  Fabricii^ 
BibUotheca  Oreeca,  ed.  Harles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 19  and  655.) 

DIAGRAM,  a  mathematical  figure  of  any  kind. 

DIAL,  an  instrument  fbr  determining  the  hour  of  the 
day  from  the  shadow  of  a  point  or  line  upon  a  graduated 
Bur&ce.  The  slndow  nuy  be  that  ibmed  Inr  toe  light  oi 
the  ran  or  moon,  and  either  diieet  or  reflected.  The  dial, 
when  the  sun  is  used,  is  called  a  sun-dial ;  and  when  the 
moon,  a  moon-dial.  The  latter  kind,  as  well  as  those  in 
which  the  light  is  reflected,  are  mere  objects  of  scientific 
curiosity,  and  no  farther  notice  will  be  given  of  them  in 
this  work;  but  the  history  and  structure  of  the  sun-dtal 
will  be  found  under  Gnoicon,  Hour-Link,  and  Sun-Dial. 

DIALECT  ( jidXicroc,  tta.->if-vAaL,  to  converse),  an  appel- 
lation given  to  a  language  when  snoken  of  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  some  other  language  wnich  it  resembles  in  its 
general  features,  though  d^ering  from  it  more  or  less  in 
the  details.  Almost  all  the  languages  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  may  be  arranged  in  distinct  classes  or  fomi- 
lies,  and  the  relationship  subsisting  between  the  members 
is,  generalW  speaking  pretty  obvious.  Sometimes  the  parent 
language  from  which  they  are  all  descended  is  still  extant, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  frequently  easy  to  trace  fixe  variations 
in  orthc^raphy,  inflexion,  and  conjugation  from  the  parent 
stock,  and  to  determine  the  principles  which  governed 
these  changes.  These  inquiries,  whenever  they  can  be 
succftssfliUy  prosecuted,  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
wdlto  the  critical  historian  as  to  the  philologer;  for  the 
language  of  a  people  points  at  once  to  their  mental  charac- 
teristics and  the  external  changes  to  which  they  have  from 
time  to  time  been  exposed.  Thus  the  Dorian  dialect  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  the  broadness  and  harshness  of  its 
vowel  sounds,  corresponds  to  the  grave  and  austere  cha- 
racter of  the  Dwian  people:  and  whenever  a  warlike  race 
has  taken  up  its  abode  among  a  peaceful  agricultj^ 
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population,  tnce»  of  this  mixture  of  population  ore  alvaya 
found  in  the  language,  in  vhich  the  muitary  and  political 
terms  are  mostly  peculiar  to  the  language  of  the  conqueror)* , 
wfaQe,  for  the  words  referring  to  farming  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy,  the  aboriginal  lanj^age  is  retained.  This  is  strik- 
ingly the  case  in  the  Latin  and  English  langu^es.  The 
two  most  widely  diffused  families  of  languages  known  to  ua 
are  the  Indian-Gothic  and  the  Semitio ;  the  former  includes 
the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Anaenian,  Greek,  Latin,  lithuuiiaiit 
SdavoniatLt  Teutonic,  and  Celtic  dialects,  in  which  iho  re- 
semblances, though  sometimes  rather  distant,  are  still  more 
or  leas  perceptible.  The  Semitie  ftmily  contains  the  He- 
Iwew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  tongues,  with  others  less  known 
to  modwn  Orientalists.  Many  of  these  primary  dialects 
are  divided  into  several  snb-diatects ;  for  instance,  the  an- 
cient Greek  had  at  least  three  distinct  dialects*  the  ^olian, 
Dorian,  and  Ionian. 

.  The  differences  in  the  modesof  speaking  in  England  can 
hardly  be  called  dialectical,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
dialect  has  been  explained :  such  differences,  generally 
speaking,  ore  nothing  more  than  peculiar  words  or  phrases 
which  the  written  langu^e  has  not  adopted,  but  which  are 
not  the  less  on  that  account  ^enwne  members  of  that  Teu- 
tonic fimiily  of  which  the  written  laiq^ui^  itielf  is  only  a 
part.  ' 

But  M  flu*  as  uty  of  these  varieties  have  been  com- 
mitted  to  writing,  and  are  admitted  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  to  be  a  fiiithfHil  representation  of  the  lan- 
gua^  in  daily  use  among  them,  so  far  such  varieties  may 
not  maptlybe  called  dialects.  Sudi  are  many  of  the  poems 
of  Burns  and  parts  of  the  novels  of  SootU  In  ordinary  con- 
versation in  England,  the  words  'provincialism' and  'dia- 
lect '  are  often  used  as  synonymous,  and  as  expressing  some 
usage  of  language  which  is  at  variance  with  the  established 
language  of  the  educated  and  that  of  the  best  writers.  It 
is  however  only  a  vulgar  mistake  to  consider  such  words  as 
'  corruptions  *  of  language,  which  they  very  rarely  are.  As 
a  general  rule,  such  words  and  phrases  and  such  peculiar 
pronunciations  as  characterise  nearly  every  cQun^  of  Eng- 
land, are  of  the  gennine Teutonic  stock;  and  that  language 
which  is  now  the  established  language  of  literatare,  and 
which  has  rejected  some  of  the  so-called  provineialisnu  and 
adopted  others,  might,  under  different  political  circum- 
stances,  have  contained  these  elements  in  a  difibrent  pro- 
portion. If  the  metropolis  of  England  had  been  on  the 
Severn,  the  Humber,  or  the  I^ne,  who  can  say  how  much 
the  written  language  might  have  been  affected  by  this  cir- 
cumstance ? 

DLALECnCS  (itaVrrut^  r^),  the  old  nilme  tor  the 
practical  part  of  logic.  This  word  properly  signifies  *thp 
art  of  conversation,  and  its  use  as  a  name  for  the  art  of 
reasoning  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  &ct,  that  Zend  the 
£^eatic,  who  was  the  first  compiler  of  a  system  of  logi^  wart 
also  the  first  writer  of  dialoguei.  It  is  also  to  be  lemam- 
bered,  that  formal  argumentation  among  the  Greeks  was 
eenenilly  carried  on  l^meana  of  question  and  answer,  uid 
Arutophanes  uses  the  moro oommon word dialtxitf^tSKOie)* 
to  signify  the  logic  of  the  Sophists.  Tbare  were  several 
systems  of  logic  between  Zeno  and  Plato,  as,  for  instuiee, 
tnors  of  Protagoras,  Polus,  Gorgias,  Euclid,  and  Eubulides. 
Socrates  never  committed  any  thing  to  writing ;  but  if  we 
take  the  representations  given  of  lus  nwde  of  reasoning  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  so  for  as  they  agree,  we  must  look 
upon  him  as  in  some  measure  the  originator  of  Plato's 
scientific  method  of  arguing.  (See  Sehleiermaeher  on  the 
Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Phibsopher,  in  the  Transact  of  the 
Berlin  Acad,  for  181 5,  transl.  in  the  Philolog.  Mus.  vol.  ii) 
Plato  considered  dialectics  as  the  science  of  definitions 
(Sophist.  253),  and  as  every  definition  must  indude  both 
genus  and  diffisrenoet  ho  nund  it  neoeasaxT  to  iment  a 
theoiT  of  abstract  idna  w  uis  btsis  of  Ui  dialaetics ;  Ibr 
the  ideas  (Uim)  and  the  genem  (il^)  were,  he  oonsidMred, 
related  merely  as  subjeot  and  otgect ;  and  he  thought  tha^ 
without  assuming  the  objective  existence  of  the  genera, 
ho  could  have  no  reel  general  ideas,  and  so  bis  ddlnition, 
and  consequently  his  whole  dialectieal  mtem,  which  hebe- 
I  ieved  to  be  the  only  available  means  of  fiodii^  out  the  truth, 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  (Van  Heusde,  Imtia  Phtlosopk. 
FtcUtm.;  Cousin,  J^agmeru.)  Aristotle's  dialectics  were 
based  upon  a  scale  of  categories  or  predications,  much  the 
same  with  those  of  Archytas ;  be  did  not  thhik  it  neeessatr 
to  assume  any  a  priori  abstnet  notions,  but  eonceived 
was  snfltoient  te  sU  logical  pmipoasa  to  genandaaa  aftw- 


experience.  (Faoeiiriati's  Logiea  Psr^atetica.)  The  dia- 
lectics of  the  Stoics  appear  to  have  been  Uttle  more  than  i 
system  of  grammatical  rules.  For  the  application  of  dia 
lectics  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  JLooic;  and  fv 
the  outlines  of  modern  dialeeticid  systems  the  articles 
FiCHTB,  HsQSL,  Kant,  Leibnitz,  Schxixms,  sod 
ScHLBGxi.  may  be  consulted. 

DIALLAGE.   [Schiulbr  Spab.] 

DIAMETER*  a  woid  most  oommonfy  applied  to  the  Una 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  Monded  on  both 
sides  by  the  circumference.  But  the  most  general  meanioj^ 
is  as  follows.  Whenever  any  point  is  called  a  centre 
(meaning  centre  of  figure,  see  Cbhteb),  an/  line  draws 
through  the  centre  is  called  a  diameter.  And  any  potni 
which  bisects  all  lines  drawn  through  it  from  opposite 
boundaries  is  called  a  centre-  Thus  the  circle,  the  coiijr 
sections,  the  parallel(^ram,  the  sphere,  cube,  and  parallele- 
piped, all  have  certtrea,  and,  by  analogy,  diametert. 

DIAMOND,  a  crystalline  gem,  which,  on  account  of  its 
high  lustre  and  extreme  hardness,  baa  always  been  r^arded 
as  the  most  valuable  of  the  precious  stones ;  the  formcf  uf 
these  qualities  arises  from  its  great  rafhtctive  power,  and  on 
account  of  its  hardness  its  lustre  remsins  undiminished. 
The  diamond  usually  occurs  in  imbedded  oelabedral  crys- 
tals in  alluvial  ground,  in  the  East  Indies  and  Brasii,  and 
of  late  years,  it  is  said,  has  also  been  fbund  in  the  Ural 
mountains.  It  is  commonly  colourless  or  greyish,  but  some- 
times green,  yellow,  reil,  brown,  blue,  and  black ;  the  two  Ian- 
mentioned  colours  are  the  rarest  Its  lustre  is  adamantine: 
refraction  single ;  transparent,  bnt  sometimes  rendered 
opaque  by  foreign  matter;  hardness  10,  exceeding  ihs: 
of  any  other,  and  scratching  every  other  substance ;  owin^ 
(o  it^  hardness  it  can  be  cut,  or  rather  worn  down,  only  by 
rubbing  one  diamond  against  another,  and  it  is  polished  br 
the  friction  of  portions  of  the  gem  itself  reduced  to  pow- 
der i  it  is  broken  without  difficulty.  The  speofie  gnviif 
of  the  diamond  is  3*52 ;  streak  greyish  ;  fracture  eon* 
choidal  i  cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  regular  octa- 
hedron, which  is  its  primanr  fbrm,  subject  however  to  nu- 
merous varieties,  and  the  nuses  are  fraquently  etirviliDear. 
When  rubbed  it  phosphorises.  and  becomca  posiiiTel; 
electrical,  and  is  therefbre  a  non-conductor  of  ewcbieny. 
When  heated,  without  the  contact  of  air,  it  sufien  oa 
change,  but  if  ignited  in  contact  with  it,  it  is  totally  col 
verted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  proving  that  it  is  carbon  in  i 
state  of  purity. 

For  ornamental  purposes  diamonds  are  cut  into  t«« 
shapes :  namely,  rose  diamond*  and  bnUiajiis,  the  fbmk; 
being,  for  the  most  part,  made  out  of  the  octahedral  ory- 
tals,  and  &e  latter  fiom  those  with  curvilinear  faces.  Ttt 
weight  end  consequently  the  value  of  diamonds  is  estimated  -s. 
carats,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  3.166  grains.  In  the  f«>Tui!- 
tion  of  either  a  brilliant  or  a  rosediamond  so  much  is  cut  am 
lliat  the  weight  of  the  polished  gem  is  not  more  dian  h^' 
that  of  the  rough  crystal  out  ot  which  it  was  fesmed. 

Newton,  consideriiw  the  &et  that  transparent  bod^ 
which  are  uninflammable  refract  light  nearly  in  the  ra:. 
of  their  density,  while  those  which  are  inflanunaMe  Ibt: 
refractive  powers  that  are  greater  than  their  density,  wai 
led  to  conclude  that  the  diamond,  on  account  of  this  grt=: 
refractive  power,  was  *  probably  an  unctuous  subat3J» 
coagulated. 

In  1695  experiments  woe  made  at  Florence,  wh* . 
proved  the  diamond  to  be  dissipated  by  intense  heat  in  lar 
focus  of  a  burning  lens.  Several  chemists  proved  that  d^- 
monds  lost  no  weight  when  heated  without  the  con  tart  ; 
air,  and  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  diasipated  wh^ 
heated  in  it ;  but  it  was  first  shown  by  Lavoisier  that  or- 
bonie  aeid  was  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  dianiwrk. 
and  he  concluded  that  it  contained  carbcnu  and  had  gra.- 
analogy  with  this  eombustible  bod^. 

These  researches  ware  not  bowsver  snfflejant  to  affr 
complete  proof  of  the  nature  (tf  the  diamond;  but  tins  «^ 
accomplished  by  tlw  succeeding  experiments  of  SmjUmA 
Tennant,  Ouyton  Horvaau.  Allen  asn  Pepya,  and  D«vy. «  2 
all  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  whidi  is.  that  alin^M.  - 
there  exists  in  many  respects  so  great  a  difoenee  be:w«e 
the  properties  of  the  diamond  and  charcoal,  they  are 
cal  m  their  chemical  nature.  Thus,  iriluoever.  by  comt  .- 
tion,  6  parts  of  diarcoel,  or  an  equal  weight  of  diankoad.  c* 
combined  with  oxygen,  the  quant^  of  mfwm  1 " 
always  amonnts  to  16  parts,  aoi  ^  ininll  rfuSi  < 
to  i.  „  part.  rf«^^^(^QQg[e 
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DIAMOND.  The  penoa  diamond  used 
by  glaziers  to  cut  glass  with  is  a  small  fno- 
tured  piece  of  diamond.  The  part  of  the  dia< 
mond  used  for  cutting  is  of  s  trapezoidftl 
shape,  weighing  ahout  &.e  60th  part  of  a  carat, 
and  is  Bet  in  a  wooden  handle,  which  consists 
of  a  rounded  piece  of  rose-wood  flaUeued  at 
the  two  sides  to  fit  between  the  tides  of 
ibre  and  middle  fingers. 

Two  pencil  diamonds  are  now  in  use,  the 
old  and  the  new  or  patent  pencil.  Hie  old  dia- 
mond is  merely  set  fast  in  a  conical  shoulder. 
A  difficulty  is  always  experienced  in  cutting 
glaiis  with  this  sort  of  peneU,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  <tf  placing  it  at  ohee  at  the  proper 
anj^le  with  the  glass,  bo  as  to  make  it  cut  and 
nut  scratch.  The  patent  diamond,  of  recent 
invention,  overcomes  this  difficulty.  The 
form  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 
The  peculiarity  ODDsistB  in  the  diamond  being 
set  in  a  parallelopiped  shoulder,  b,  b,  the  right 
angle  of  the  lower  end  of  whidi  is  cut  off 
and  forma  the  mrreet  angle  at  which  the  dia- 
mond whan  cat  will  cut  the  glass.  The  upper 
end  of  the  shoulder  swivels  at  A,  but  w 
stopped  from  going  too  far  by  the  screw  a. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  necessity  J 
of  shifiins  the  handle  in  the  hand  when  placed 
against  the  ruler  laid  on  the  glass.  The 
lower  end  of  the  shoulder,  showing  the  diamond,  is  repre- 
sented at  o.  A  large  diamond  is  not  so  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  glass  as  a  small  one.  The  diamond  is  usually 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head,  and  is  set  in  a 
nipple  of  brass  or  copper.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
diamonds  will  not  wear  out.  In  the  shops  of  wholcMile 
glaziers,  where  the  diamond  is  in  constant  requisition,  one 
of  these  instruments  is  worn  down  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  so  as  to  require  resetting,  alter  which,  with  the 
same  wear,  it  usually  lasts  another  month,  and  then  becomes 
useless.  It  may  he  presumed  that  thev  travel  over  some 
miles  of  glass  befiwe  they  are  w<mi  out.  In  cutting  the  g1a»;s, 
care  iit  taken  not  to  press  too  heavily  on  the  diamond,  u  hich 
is  apt  to  scratch  instead  of  cutting  the  glass ;  such  heavy 
pressure  also  spoils  the  diamond. 

The  price  of  these  useful  instruments  is,  Ibr  a  common 
pencil  \2s.  and  tar  a  patent  pencil  18«. 

DIAMOND  HARBOUR,  in  the  river  Hoogly,  about  35 
miles  in  a  direct  line  below  Calcutta,  is  the  place  at  which 
the  large  ships  employed  by  the  East  India  Company  were 
accustomed  to  discharge  their  outward,  and  take  on  board 
the  greater  mrt  of  their  homeward,  cargoes,  their  loading 
being  complied  in  Sanger  Roads.  Laj^  warehouses  for 
containing  ships'  stores  have  been  built  here,  and  an  excellent 
raised  rnul.  or  causeway,  oonstructed  between  Diamond 
Harbour  and  Calcutta,  passes  through  rice-fields  in  a 
state  of  high  cultivation.  The  station,  is  found  to  be  very 
unhealthy,  especially  between  July  and  September,  owing, 
it  is  supposed,  to  the  great  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
brought  down  by  the  floods  and  allowed  to  stagnate  upon 
the  low  swampy  shore. 

DIA'NA,  a  goddess  who  was  worshipped  in  antient 
Rome  and  Italy.  It  has  been  already  stated  [Bellona] 
that  the  only  safe  authority  for  defining  the  attributes  of 
llic  Roman  dettieit  is  the  etymolc^cal  origin  of  the  names ; 
and  in  the  same  place  it  was  pointed  out  that  each  element 
of  nature  supplied  the  Romans  with  two  deities,  a  male  and 
a  female.  Thus  Dianus  and  Diana  are  properly  two  adjec- 
tives, detived  from  dies,  '  day,'  or,  perhaps,  originallv 
'  light,'  precisely  a«  quotidianua  from  qttotidie,  and  in  this 
way  they  were  the  appropriate  names  of  the  god  and 
r^uddessof  light,  the  former  representing  the  sun.  or  greater 
light,  the  latter  the  moon.  Dianus,  by  an  easy  change, 
would  become  Janus,  as  Diana,  we  know,  was  oorrupied 
by  the  rustic  population  into  Jana  in  their  hymns  to  the 
new  moon,  begiimit^  Jana  novella. 

As  the  huntsman  of  Italy  preferred  the  ni^t  for  his 
sport — 

Huwt  rab  joTe  frtgidQ 
VflMlor,  tmtm  eonii^  imBemor— 

Diana,  or  ths  moon,  naturally  became  the  patroness  of 
the  ahaie,  and  so  of  the  wood.  Again,  in  her  eharaeto'  as 
goddesa  of  Ughu  her  aid  waa  invokMl  hi  panuiition.  In 


this  latter  office  she  was  also  called  Lucina,  a  term  of  pro* 
cisely  the  same  import  from  luc,  '  light ;'  and  the  identity 
of  the  two  goddesses  is  ostablished  by  the  contracted  form 
Luna,  whicli,  like  Diana,  is  the  name  of  the  moon. 

Diana  had  a  temple  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  another 
near  Aricia.  Indeed  her  worship  belonged  strictly  to 
lAtlum  and  the  plebeians  of  Rome.  [AjtTSUis.] 

DIAN.£A.  [Mbdhsa.] 

DIA'NCHORA,  a  ^us  of  fossil  conchifors,  cntabiished 
1^  Mr.  Sowerhy  in  his  '  Mineral  Conchdwy.* 

Oeturie  CAoracfer.— Shell  delicate,  adherent,  regular, 
symmetrical,  equilateral,  subauriculat^  inequivalve ;  one 
valve  hollowed  within,  convex  without;  the  other  flat 
Hinge  consisting  of  two  distant  condvles. 

Cuvier  (Rigne  Animal)  places  the  genus  between  Pa 
ehytea  and  Podopai*,  M-  De  BlainviUe  between  Plagios- 
ioma  and  Podopna,  and  M.  Rang  between  Peeten  and 
Pedum.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck,  after 
observing  that  Pachytes  had  been  fiirmed  at  the  expense  of 
Ptagiostoma,  states  that  his  examination  of  the  species  had 
satisfied  him  of  the  identity  of  the  genera,  and  that  the 
same  examination  instituted  with  regard  to  Dianehora  had 
convinced  him  that  the  characters  of  the  last-named  ^enua 
were  identical  with  those  of  Paehytet  and  Adqpm.  A 
frirther  inquiry  terminated  in  the  conclusion  that  the  so- 
called  genera,  Podoptit,  Dianehora,  and  Pachytes,  were 
only  SpondyU,  whose  internal  lamina  had  been  dissolved, 
and  bad  left  naked  the  external  or  conical  lamina.  rSpoM- 
IIYLU8.1  The  subiimned  cut  will  oonvay  to  the  reader  the 
form  of  one  of  th0  so-called  species. 


DIA'NDRIA.  the  seeond  elass  in  the  Lmnawn  system  of 
arranging  plants.  It  comprehends  all  genera  with  flowers 
having  only  two  stamens,  provided  the  stamens  are  neither 
united  at  their  base,  nor  combined  with  the  style  and 
stigma,  nor  separated  ftom  the  pistil. 

DIANTHU8,  a  beautifril  genus  of  Silenaceous  IMooty- 
ledonous  plants,  with  a  calyx  closely  covered  at  the  base  by 
two,  three,  or  four,  opposite  pairsof  decussating  rigid  sharp- 
pointed  bracts.  The  petals  are  always  more  or  less  lace- 
rated at  the  end,  and  in  some  species  are  divided  into  flno 
capillary  segments.  There  are  ten  stamens,  two  styles, 
and  the  capsule  is  one-celled,  with  numerous  black  seeds 
containing  a  straight  embryo.  In  all  cases  the  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  one-ribbed,  shatp  pomted,  and  destitute  of 
all  lateral  reticulated  veining. 

De  Candolle  enumerates  1 1 S  species,  of  which  some  must 
undoubtedly  be  reduced  to  simple  varieties.  They  are 
found  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
Ireland  to  the  eastern  coast  of  China  and  Japan ;  two  have 
been  met  with  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  four  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Most  of  them  are  perennial  her- 
baceous plants  with  permanent  leaves  andstem^  and  henoe 
they  ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  tmder-shruhs ;  a  few 
beoome  wooay  and  form  genuine  hushes. 

The  most  remarkable  species  are  D.  barbfUus,  or  th« 
Sweet  William,  a  common  and  very  beautiful  b^y  herba- 
ceous plant,  native  of  the  south  of  Burope ;  D.  CaryuphyUukj 
or  the  Clove  Fink,  so  called  from  its  spicy  fra^nce ;  in  its 
wild  state  a  native  of  France  and  England,  in  its  cultivated 
state  the  parent  of  the  Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Pink  of  the 
florists  [Carnation],  and  D.  libanoUs,  the  Syriau  Pink, 
with  the  most  lovely  feathered  petals ;  there  are  however  few 
genera  in  which  the  species  are  so  generally  deserving  of  the 
gardener's  care,  for  we  do  not  know  one  that  is  otherwise 
than  beautiful.  The  species  are  however  seldom  seen,  in 
consaquenoe  of  a  ditBculty  in  pressing  ^tMp  ^^Ifcj^thy 
state  in  the  damp  climate  of  n 
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Although  some  of  the  species  are  indigenoiu  to  Great 
Britain,  ay  far  the  greatest  number  are  natives  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe ;  ahounding  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  and  along  the  chorea  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Black  and  CVpiaii  Seas,  inhabiting  rocks,  mountains,  and 
dry  warm  stony  places  most  frequently,  although  occasion- 
ally living  in  sandy  and  damper  places.  Of  our  own  wild 
kinds,  Z>.  Caryophytku  only  occurs  upon  old  crumbling 
walls,  such  as  tlCoae  which  surround  the  city  of  Norwich, 
others  in  dry  graveUf  places  or  on  limestone  rocks. 

It  is  therefore  obnous  that  the  gardenn  must  pay  qteeial 
attention  to  this  peculiarity,  and  guard  by  every  means  in 
his  powo-  against  the  aoeess  of  wet,  unless  when  the  plants 
are  in  a  state  of  fna  growth.  In  the  winter,  when  they  are 
at  rest,  they  bear  moisture  very  impatientlj.  It  is  therefore 
either  upon  rockwork  or  in  pots  housed  in  winter  that  the 
species  of  Dianthus  are  best  preserved :  we  remember  in- 
deed to  have  seen  a  plant,  either  D.  deltoideus  or  an  sJlied 
species,  ^wing  by  a  single  stem  fVom  a  deft  in  a  hard  wall 
near  Bristol,  wbere  it  had  been  established  many  years. 
The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should  consLBt  of  equal 
quantities  of  good  fresh  loam  and  vegetable  mould,  to  which 
may  be  addea  a  little  horse  dung  and  sand,  the  whole  to  be 
mixed  well,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  season  before  being 
used. 

All  the  species  may  be  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  by 
the  same  processes  that  are  employed  for  the  (^nation  and 
Piootae,  namely,  by  layering  or  piping.  Layering  is  de- 
cidedly the  surest  method,  as  the  young  shoot  derivea 
support  from  the  parent  plant  until  it  has  protruded  root- 
lets of  its  own  fbr  nourishment.  In  this  operation,  garden- ' 
ers  .generally  practise  a  method  technically  called  tongue- 
ing  which  is  simply  making  a  slit  with  a  knife,  from  a 
little  below  the  joint,  up  through  its  centre,  and  then  care- 
fully pegging  the  young  shoot  down  as  in  the  common  way. 
Pipings  are  a  sort  of  cuttings,  and  will  root  freely  in  a 
melon  or  cucumber  frame,  which  can  often  conveniently  be 
^plied  to  this  purpose  in  the  end  of  the  season ;  but  as 
artificial  heat  is  not  essential  to  success,  those  who  have 
not  this  convenience  may  succeed  very  well  with  a  small 
hand-glass. 

If  the  pipings  are  not  in  a  shaded  situation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shade  them-  when  the  sun's  r^  are  powerfiil ; 
because  the  rootlets  are  for  some  time  insufficient  to  supply 
the  stem  with  fluid  enough  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
evaporation.  It  is  the  want  of  due  attention  to  this  which 
causes  the  result  of  propagating  the  Dianthus  by  pipings 
to  be  considered  unc^-tain:  if  shade  and  moisture  are  sup- 
plied for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  tlure  is  little  risk  of  the 
pipings  not  forming  young  plants. 

DIAPA'SON,  in  miuic  (iui,  thrm^h,  and  vaa&v,  of  alt), 
the  interval  of  the  octave,  so  called  because  it  includes  all 
admitted  musical  sounds.  It  likewise  ^;nifies  the  compass 
of  any  voice  or  instrument ;  and  the  French  employ  it  to 
express  what  in  England  is  meant  by  the  term  Concert- 
Pitch.  [CoNCKRT-PlTCH.] 

DIAPASON  STOP,  in  an  organ.  [Organ.] 

DIAPENSIA'CE^,  a  very  small  natural  order  of  mo- 
nopetalous  Exogenous  plants,  formerly  mixed  with  Con- 
votvulaccee,  but  in  reality  more  nearly  allieni  to  Polemo- 
niacese.  Only  two  genera  are  known ;  ^ey  consist  of  small 
depressed  half-shruhby  species,  with  the  habit  of  a  minute- 
leaved  Phlox.  Their  calyx  grows  in  a  broken  whorl ;  the 
corolla  has  an  imbricated  eestivation  with  five  lobes,  and  as 
many  stamens  growing  from  its  margin  in  the  sinuses ;  the 
anthers  have  a  broad  connective,  and  burst  transversely. 
The  ovary  is  three-celled,  with  a  good  many  ovules  growing 
upon  central  placentn.  Finally,  the  embryo  lies  across 
the  hilum,  in  the  midst  of  fleshy  albumen.  No  use  has 
hitherto  been  made  of  these  plants.  (See  Lindley's  Natural 
System     Botam,  p.  233.) 

DIAPENTE,  in  Greek  mntie.  the  interval  of  the  Fifth. 

DIAPHANOUS.  [TaunPARBiiT.I 

DIAPHORETICS,  or  SUDORIELCS.  are  agents 
which  increase  the  natural  exhalatiw  of  the  akin,  or 
restore  it  when  suppressed.  Nothing  bettor  exemplifies 
the  doctrine  that  remedies  are  only  relative  agents  than 
this  class  of  medicines,  as  their  power  to  produce  perspira- 
tions depends  invariably  upon  the  state  of  the  patient  and 
the  circumstances  in  wnich  he  is  placed,  such  as  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  of  the  air  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Many  medicines  which  cause  a  flow  of  petspira- 
fion  when  the  patient  is  l»pt  warm,  will  piodues^  when  ha 


it  in  a  cool  temperature,  an  increased  action  of  tike  kid- 
neys  and  an  augmented  secretion  of  urine. 

Their  effects  as  diaphoretics  are  attempted  to  be  accounteil 
for  by  reference  to  two  principles ;  I,  by  increasing  the 
action  of  the  cutaneous  vessels ;  2,  by  increasing  the  Ta> 
cular  action  of  the  whole  system.  Tluue  diaphoretic 
remedies  which  seem  to  act  according  to  the  fint  prin- 
ciple produce  their  effects  either  by  external  applieatioD. 
such  as  the  stimulus  of  heat,  especiaUy  as  proved  by  the 
ho^air  hath,  or  as  medicinal  snbstanceo  wmcb  enter  the 
drcolation  and  stimulate  the  cutaneou  voMeb  hj  contact, 
Bocfa  at  mcEenrial  preparations,  some  esliiw  diubiweties. 
and,  most  markedW,  sn^ur,  vlwh  is  evidcnuy  carried 
undecomposed  to  the  autaneoas  venela  and  exenreted  by 
^em ;  or,  lastly,  by  acting  on  the  iorflwe  ^mpatheticanj 
throngh  tlie  medium  of  the  stonueh,  audi  as  wanu  drinks; 
antimonial  preparations,  &o. 

Those  diaphoretic  agents  which  seon  to  act  according  to 
the  second  principle  are:— violent  muscular  exercise,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  guiacuro.  alcoholic  stimulanbi.  Sec 

Diaphoretics  are  in  general  used  to  restore  the  cutaneous 
dischaj^  when,  fk-om  the  action  of  cold  or  wet  upon  tbe 
system,  it  has  been  suppressed,  and  accordingly  they  an 
usefhl  in  common  catarrh,  rheumattam,  or  diarrlMBa  pro- 
ceeding from  cold.  They  are  likewise  of  great  service  in 
fevers,  the  restoration  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  if  it  be 
warm  and  fwnUe,  not  cold  and  clammy,  often  proving 
critical,  and  Uie  precursor  of  recovery.  In  many  cutaneous 
diseases  diaphoretics  are  valuable  agmtt,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose baths,  either  the  natural  warm  baths  or  vapour  \mxb%, 
are  used ;  but  in  such  diseases  the  perspiration  prodiu«ii 
by  exwcise,  or  during  a  course  of  txaming,  is  decidedly  the 
beat  diaphoretic.  Some  forms  of  indi^tion  are  relieved 
or  cured  by  causing  an  increased  action  of  the  skin,  to 
effect  which  exercise  is  hkewise  tbe  best  agent. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  profuM  and  vastio^ 
perspirations  which  accompany  the  hectic  of  consumptioD 
are  frequently  more  effectually  checked  by  diaj^tetics, 
especially  the  compound  ipecacuan  |)Owder,  than  by  anj 
other  means.   (Young  on  Consumptunu) 

DIAPHRAGM  {.tt&fpay^),  gepium  irannemm,  tramt- 
vene  partition,  midriff,  a  circular  muscle,  |daced  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  abdomen,  forming  a  movable  par* 
dtbn  between  these  two  great  cavitiea.  Ito  borwi^ 
which  are  broad  and  flieshy,  are  movable;  its  central  por- 
tion, which  is  tendinous,  u  fixed  and  immo^ble.  When 
not  in  action,  its  upper  surfoce.  or  that  towards  the 'thorax, 
is  convex,  presents  the  appearance  of  an  arch,  which  ; 
reaches  as  nigh  as  the  fourUi  rib,  and  is  covered      the  j 

rleura,  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  oi  the  thorax, 
ts  under  sur&ce,  or  that  towards  the  abdomen,  is  coocave. 
and  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  the  membrane  whicli 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  perforated  by  several 
apertures,  through  which  importaiit  organs  pott  from  tar 
thorax  into  the  abdomen,  and  from  Xt»  abdcnnen  into  tU  < 
thorax.  In  its  tendinous  portion,  between  what  is  called  its  I 
crura  or  legs,  there  is  an  oval  aperture  through  which  tfac  I 
aorta,  or  great  artery  of  the  trunk,  passes  Ihm  die  tbonx  I 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  thoracic  duct  eoten  ft«n  tbe  ! 
abdomen  into  the  thorax.   A  little  above  thm  and  to  tbe 
left  of  it,  in  the  fleshy  portiMi  of  the  diafdingm,  is  an 
aperture  thronrii  which  the  (Bsof^agus  pasaea  in  iu  count 
from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  On  the  ririit        of  ihr 
diaphragm,  in  its  tendinoua  portion,  is  a  aperture, 
through  which  the  inferior  vena  cava  pomes  from  the  ab- 
domen to  the  heart. 

The  diaphragm  is  a  muscle  of  extreme  comtdexity  in  is 
structure,  and,  next  to  the  heart,  performs  the 'most  im- 
portant function  of  any  muscle  in  Uie  body.  Its  mw 
important  ofiice  is  connected  with  the  function  of  respin- 
tion,  and  it  is  the  i>rincipal  agent  both  in  enlarging  tbe 
cavity  of  tbe  thorax  iu  inspiration,  and  in  diminishing  « 
in  expiration.  These  actions  it  performs  by  virtue  of  ilv 
power  alternate  etuUraetion  and  relaxation  irtiidi  it 
sesses  in  common  with  all  miueles.  Wbm  in  the  stale 
relaxation,  as  in  «qnration,  its  broad,  latenl,  movabk 
borders  present  an  expanded  arch,  the  convexity  of  wb^ 
reaches,  as  has  hem  stated,  as  fai^h  a*  tbe  fourth  lA: 
when  in  action,  as  in  the  state  of  inaptration,  the  fibcet 
composing  tbe  lateral  borders  contract,  whence  this  movaUe 
partition  descends,  until,  ftom  the  form  of  an  arch,  it  pre- 
sents a  plane  sur&oe,  increasing  tbe  capacity  of  tbe  thnu 
I?  aU  the  «p«»  that  i^^P^^i^^U,^^  A  ar4 
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the  lowest  jMint  to  vhich  the  dtaphngm  u  capable  of  de- 

ecending.  Tlie  flbm  then  relaxing,  the  movable  borders  are 
pushed  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  powerful  muKles  of  the 
abdomen,  until  the  diaphragm  agam  as8umes  the  form  of 
an  arch,  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  by  all  the 
mce  that  intemim  between  ttui  hnrast  point  to  vhich  it, 
descends  and  the  fourth  rib.  These  alternate  actknu, 
which  are  perfiMrmed  in  rcjgular  and  uninteirupled  suc- 
cession, day  and  ni^ht,  during  our  sleeping  and  oar  waking 
hours,  from  the  moment  of  birth  to  that  of  death,  consti- 
tute the  principal  portion  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
function  of  respiration  or  breathing,  by  which  air  and  blood 
llow  to  and  from  the  lungs.  During  these  actions  the 
central  portion  of  the  diaphiagm,  on  which  the  heart  rests, 
and  to  which  the  pericardium  is  attached,  nerar  moves ;  so 
that  though  the  diaphragm  is  in  constant  motion,  it  never 
disturbs  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  it  assists  in  support- 
ing, and  the  fiuiotion  of  the  circuUtion  is  not  disorderwl  by 
the  movements  which  are  indiipensaUa  to  the  fiinetion  of 
respiration. 

There  is  a  flud  nlatiott  between  the  action  of  the  diar 
phrsgm  and  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  When  tin  diar- 
phragm  contnwts.  the  abdominal  miiaeles  nl«c ;  when  the 
abdominal  muscles  relax,  the  diaphragm  contracts.  The 
diaphra^  is  the  antagonist  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in 
inspiration ;  hut  it  acts  in  concert  with  them  in  vomiting, 
ill  the  diachaige  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  and  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  and  in  assistii^  the  expulsion  of  the  fcBtus 
in  parturition.  To  produce  the  respiratory  movements,  and 
to  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  fnces,  the  urine,  and  the 
fcBtus.  may  be  considered  the  natural  and  regular  offices  of 
the  diaphragm;  but  it  conduces  to  the  performance  of 
many  other  actions.  It  is  the  {urincipal  agent  in  wmiting, 
yawning,  coughing,  laughing,  crying,  and  in  hiccup,  which 
may  be  r^ardea  as  its  more  powerfbl  and  irr^lar 
actions. 

DIARBEKR.  more  propwrly  DBY-A'RrBEKR  (the 
tents  or  dwellings  of  BekrX  n  town  m  Al-jeilrah  (the 

feninsula),  is  situated  about  38°  N.  lat.  and  40"  E.  long, 
t  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  iae 
Tigris,  the  intervening  space  b^ng  occupied  by  gardens. 
The  area  of  the  town  is  considerable ;  .the  walls  are  lofty 
and  substantial,  and  surmounted  by  a  castellated  parapet. 
Formerly  the  town  was  inhabited  by  40,000  families,  had 
extensive  manufactures,  especially  of  cotton  goods,  and 
carried  on  a  very  active  commerce  with  India,  through 
Bagdad,  and  with  Rurope  through  Aleppo.  But  the  fertile 
plain,  150  miles  in  length,  on  which  it  stands,  has  in  later 
timea  been  laid  waste  by  the  invasion  of  the  Kurds ;  the 
commerce  with  Bagdad  is  annihilated,  and  that  with  Aleppo 
reduced  to  inngnifteanee.  Still  it  contains  about  8000 
families  (1500  are  Annauan,  85  Catholic,  70  Greek,  50 
Jews,  and  6300  Turkish),  and  some  mann&otures  of  cotton, 
ttilk,  and  leather,  especially  morocco.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Jacobite  patriaivh  and  a  Nestorian  utshbishop.  The  Tigris 
cannot  be  iised  as  a  means  of  transport  so  high'  up  as  Diar- 
bekr ;  but  rafts  of  timber  are  sometimes  floated  down  from 
the  mountains  above  the  town.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
antient  town  of  0>nstantia  stood  on  the  site,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  Diarbekr.  (Brant,  in  Londcn  Geogr. 
Joumol,  vol.  vi.) 

DIARRHGfA  {ItafipMa),  flux,  looseness,  purging,  the 
frequent  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  more  liquid  stools 
Jian  natural.  The  most  obvious  and  common  cause  of  this 
disease  is  the  direct  application  irf  some  stimulating  sub- 
stance to  the  mner  or  mncous  aurfiu»  of  some  |N>rtion  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  as  arCielei  of  food  and  dnnk  of  too 
stimulating  a  quali^,  or,  though  wholesome  in  kind,  tabn 
m  too  large  a  quantity.  Undressed  or  indigestible  v^ie- 
tahles,  whether  acid  or  sweet,  cucumbers,  melons,  mush- 
rooms, different  kinds  of  salads,  fruits,  especially  ^lums, 
stale  and  decayed  vegetables,  animal  food  approachmg  to 
the  putrescent  state,  as  stale  flsh,  high  game,  Stc,  contain 
matters  either  not  easily  digested,  or  when  digested  of  so 
stimulating  a  quality  as  to  irntate  the.muoous  surftce  of 
the  intestine,  and  to  produce  diarrhcea.  Water  tainted 
with  putrid  vegetnble  or  animal  matters,  or  loaded  with 
certain  kinds  of  living  or  dead  animalcules,  is  no  uncom- 
mon cause  of  diarrhoea.  When  a  great  mixture  of  different 
kinds  of  Ibod  and  drink,  in  large  quantities,  though  whole- 
some in  kind,  is  taken  into  the  stomaeh  at  one  meal,  it 
oltuinoduceasiaddai  attack  of  diarriicBft.  BTenadnuight 
•f  coll  mttm,  boar,  or  milk.  eipeeaiUf  if  the  indin&ai 


be  overheated  at  the  time,  will  often  almost  immediBtely 
occasion  the  same  result  Many  medicines  and  poisons  are 
substances  which  prove  directly  and  powerMly  irritating 
to  the  stomach  ana  intestines.  The  large  class  oS  purgative 
medicines  and  the  poisons  called  irritants  are  of  litis  kind. 
Pnrntive  medieinet,  given  in  a  certain  quantity  and  at  cer- 
tain mtemk  aieertained  by  experience,  produce  a  certain 
d^rree  ci  diarrhcea,  which  the  physician  purposely  excites 
for  the  accomplishment  of  various  objeots.  Given  in  voy 
targe  doses,  or  in  (nrdinary  doses  when  the  system  is  in  a 
state  of  peculiar  irritability,  tbejr  sometimes  occasion  an 
excessive  diarrhcea.  whidi  continues  longer  than  usual, 
and  so  produce  ^t  species  of  diairiUM  vhieh  is  called 
hypercatharsia. 

In  the  state  of  health  virioua  fluids  are  poured  into  the 
stomach  and  alimentvy  canal  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  aliment  and  assisting  in  its  assimilation.  To  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  miich  they  are  secreted  from  the 
common  mass  of  blood,  these  fluids  must  be  in  certain 
quantity,  and  must  possess  a  certain  d^ree  of  stimulating 
power.  But  in  vanons  states  of  the  system,  from  being 
bland  in  their  sensible  propertira,  and  only  moderately 
stimulating  in  their  physiou^ieal  action,  diey  becooie 
greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  highly  irritating  in 
quality.  Of  these  fluids  the  principal  are  the  gastrio, 
the  intestinal,  the  pancreatic,  and  the  biliary.  Im  se- 
cretion of  the  gastric  juice  may  be  altered  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  in  consequence  of  which  it  mav  be 
incapable  of  jsroperly  dissolving  the  aliment,  which  tnere- 
fore  may  be  sent  team  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  in 
an  acrid  and  irritating  state,  and  so  produce  dianhcBa. 
The  pancreatic  juice  may  also  be'  altered  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  become  h^hly  irritating ;  and  the  bile  is  some- 
times poured  out  in  greater  quantity  than  usual,  and  of  a 
mare  than  ordinary  acrid  quality,  and  in  both  ways  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  diarrhiea.  Moreover,  the  entb%  surftwe  of 
tne  stomach  and  intestines  is  crowded  with  secreting  organs, 
mncous  folUeles,  from  which  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  constantly 
poured  out,  constitution  the  cltief  portion  of  tiu  evacua- 
tions passed  when  little  or  no  food  has  been  ti^en,  and 
vhich  probably  also  affords  the  principal  part  of  the  matter 
of  the  liquid  stools  that  occur  in  diarriMBa.  In  many  states 
of  the  system,  and  from  numerous  irritating  substances  ap- 
plied to  thnrsur&ees,  the  secretion  of  these  bodies  becomes 
excessive  in  degree,  and  highly  asrid  and  irritating  in  its 
nature. 

The  quantity  of  matter  from  this  source  may  be  inde- 
finitely increased  by  whatever  is  capable  of  occanoning  a 
greater  etHux  of  blood  than  natural  to  the  mucous  sur&ce 
of  tiie  alimentary  canal.  Hence  it  may  be  superinduced 
by  all  tiie  other  causes  of  diarrhiea —  indigestible  nod,  whole- 
some fbod  in  too  large  a  quantity,  distmared  states  of  the 
digestive  fluids.  Sec,  and  from  increased  afflux  of  fluids 
fnm  other  parte  of  die  system,  as  fit>m  cold  applied  to  the 
surftce  of  the  body  and  suppressing  penpizatifm,  which 
may  determine  a  greater  quantity  of  fluids  to  the  intestines. 
Great  alternations  of  temperature  will,  in  many  conatitu-; 
tions,  produce  the  same  result.  Suppressed  evacuations^ 
checked  menstruation,  the  retrocession  of  eruptive  diseases, 
as  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.,  are  often  immediately  followed 
by  diarrhcea.  Even  mental  emotion  is  capable  of  producing 
it  in  some  irritable  and  nervous  constitutions  to  a  great 
degree ;  and  when  under  the  influence  of  such  emotions, 
the  sl^test  excess  in  food  or  drink,  or  the  slightest  quan- 
tity of  irritating  aliment,  will  bo  succeeded  by  numerous 
and  liquid  stools.  Irritation  in  a  distant  part  of  the  body 
often  induoes  inoreased  action  of  the  intestines  uid  occa- 
sions diarriuBa,  as  the  irritation  of  the  gum  in  dentition 
The  mucous  snrfhee  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal  is  highly 
sensitive  and  irritable,  in  infants  and  children,  and  food  im- 
proper in  quantity  or  quality  is  exceedingly  apt  to  induce 
diarrhata  in  them,  and  if  the  irritation  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  from  this  cause  be  kept  up  long,  irreparable  and 
intal  disease  is  sure  to  be  induced.  Slight  errors  in  diet 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  even  an  irritable  state  of 
mind,  will  disorder  her  milk  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  produce 
distressing  diarthcea  in  her  infrint.  The  excitability  of  the 
capillary  arteries,  the  mobility  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  whole  nervous  system  during  the  earh 
periods  of  life,  render  the  young  much  more  susceptible  to  ul 
the  causes  of  diarrhasa  than  the  adolescent  and  the  adult, 
and  the  more  tinder  the  age  the  great»  Jffilfe  suiceptilfli^. 

Bjr  vlietsm  causs  disiAni  iiskgeb«)yalsUM;%Jgi^ 
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thai  tha  in«re«wd  diseharge  of  liquid  ftooU  tram  the  in- 
tsttines  is  the  only  symptom  present    It  is  oommonly 
nrsMded  by  nausea,  and  in  general  more  or  less  uneauneu 
H  felt  in  the  stmiwih  and  intestines,  which  sometimes 
UBounto  to  seven  griping  pain,  often  aooompaniad  with 
flatulence    In  severe  cases,  the  abdomen  is  distended,  and 
even  tmdmr  to  the  touch ;  the  nausea  passes  into  vomiting, 
and  the  pain,  sepeeially  around  the  navel  or  in  the  course 
of  the  colon,  beoomea  intense,  somewhat  reeved,  per- 
haps, after  each  evacuation,  but  toon  returning  with 
undiminished  severity.   The  number  of  evacuations  may 
vary  from  three  or  four  to  twenty  or  thirty  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.    Ot  course  the  sudden  loss  of  so 
lai^  a  portion  of  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  blood  as 
is  contained  in  these  watery  evacuations,  deprives  the 
system  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of  stimulating  and  nu- 
tritive matter,  and  aooiudingly  there  is  often  gtoiU  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  and  a  strikii^  expressim  in  the  counte- 
nanee  and  attitude  of  langim  and  debihty.  In  dight  cases, 
the  pulse  is  little  if  at  all  afllMted  (  but  when  the  pain  is 
severe  and  the  diaohu-ges  copious,  the  pulse  is  quickened, 
and  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  attack  is  generally  small, 
weak,  and  much  inoreaiej  in  fVequenoy.    Tlie  tongue  is 
loaded,  and  in  certain  forms  of  the  disease  is  intensely  red 
at  the  edges  and  tip,  and  the  papillEe  are  large,  prominent, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour,  shiuing  through  a  Uuck  coat  of 
tar.   The  urme  is  generally  diminished  in  quantity.  The 
•kin,  at  first  hot,  towards  the  termination  of  the  attack  is 
UDUBually  eold  and  chilly,  and  is  peculiarly  incapable  of 
resisting  tiie  influence  of  a  eold  and  damp  atmosphere. 
BvervMiservant  physician  must  be  able  to  reoal  instances 
iriiiai  have  ooourred  in  his  practice,  in  which  inflammatioD 
of  acme  vital  omn  wis  set  up,  or  perhaps  the  fbnndation 
of  oonsuraption  laid,  from  the  patient  having  imprudently 
gone  out  on  «  eold  and  vet  da^  after  having  taken  pnr- 
galivft  medidinc  or  whra  labouring  undu:  diarrhoea  sponta- 
neously indiieed. 

The  nature  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  evacuations 
varies  remarkably,  and  affords  important  indications  of  the 
•eat  and  state  of  the  disease.  Sewal  varieties  of  the 
disease  have  indeed  been  founded  on  those  ^pearances, 
and  diarrhoBa  has  accwdingly  been  divided  into  fiaculent. 
bilious,  mucous,  swous,  chylous,  Uenteric,  Sec,  but  the 
causes  of  the  dUsease  afllurd  more  fixed  and  determinate 
chancters  for  its  distribution  into  species.  OF  these  there 
are  commonly  enumerated  the  following: — diarrhoea  era- 
n^wo.  from  tbod  improper  in  quality  or  quantity ;  diuAtsa 
mliota,  frun  bilo  mors  abundant  or  mora  urid  than 
natural,  ■•  from  the  lieat  of  annkmer  and  autumn,  co-ope- 
rating wi^  emus  in  diet ;  diarrluBa  mpom,  bom  inereased 
vascular  action  of  the  mucous  surihoo  of  the  alimantaiy 
canal,  induoed  by  whatever  oeeasions  a  |«etematural  afflux 
of  blo[>d  to  the  mucous  surface ;  diarrhma  fflueoao.  from  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  mucous  follicles,  which  may  be 
induoed  by  almost  any  of  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of 
diarrhoea ;  diarrhcBa  Uenterica,  the  aliment  passing  in  the 
evaeu^ons  almost  unaltered,  occurring  prinoiudly  in 
children  about  the  flnt,  and  between  the  first  and  second 
dentition,  and  oocaHoned  by  the  ordinary  exciting  causes 
of  diarrh(Ba. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  must  of  course  be  mate- 
rially influenced  by  the  persistance  of  the  ewue  that  exdtes 
it.  Its  ordinary  nrietiea  being  generally  dependent  on 
tenponvy  causes,  are  of  short  duration ;  but  the  inoreased 
secretion  ot  bile  by  the  liver,  and  of  mucus  by  the  mucous 
follicles,  and  the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal  fhim 
dentititm,  may  be  protracted  to  an  indefinite  period ;  and 
the  disease  dependent  on  the  excited  state  of  these  organs 
nay  consequently  beoome  chronic,  continuing  for  months 
together  to  harass  the  patient  and  enfeeble  the  constitution. 
In  these  cases,  when  a  cure  is  apparently  e^ted,  verv 
slight  causes  are  capable  of  bringing  back  the  disease;  and 
during  the  pwiod  of  oonvalescence  the  utmost  caution  is 
always  necessary  to  avoid  errors  in  diet  and  any  exposure  to 
eold  or  wet 

The  immediate  danger  tnm  a  ve^  severe  .attack  of 
diarrhoBa,  or  from  its  passing  from  um  acute  into  the 
ehionie  state,  is,  that  it  shoula  terminate  in  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  boweb  (onteritis) ;  or  ehronio  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  boweb  (dysmtery) ;  or  intiu-auscep- 
tion  (the  pasung  of  one  convolution  of  the  intestinea  into 
another),  inAticed  1^  the  increased  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels;  or  enlargentnt,  Iwndwiini^  and ohetnietion  ot  the 


meMnterie  ^nds,  and  the  oonsequent  wasting  of  the  body 
(maiasmusX  one  of  the  moat  common  fomu  tSiamtua  by 
which  the  existenoe  of  in&nta  and  ehildreD  is  cut  short. 

There  are  several  diseases  with  which  diarrlima  may  be 
confounded,  from  which  it  is  important  that  it  should  be 
distinguished.  From  the  for  more  swious  malady  termed 
dysentery  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  fever,  by 
the  abswee  of  blood  in  the  evacuations,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  painful,  distieasing.  and  ineffectual  desire  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  which  is  eaUed  tenesmus.  It  h, 
distinguished  ftom  cfaoloa  by  the  ahseuee  of  spasms  of 
the  muscles,  so  constant  and  distressiiig  in  the  latter 
disease,  by  the  slighter  degree  or  the  total  absence  of 
vomiting,  and  by  the  milder  character  and  the  mucfa  less 
rapid  pn^^rass  of  the  entire  disease.  But  the  Inlions  and 
even  the  pestilential  obolna  frequently  commence  with  one 
or  other  of  the  praoeding  Ibnns  of  diairhiDa.  Xaft  often 
depends  on  the  oleameas  and  nnmuititude  with  which 
the  diagnosis  is  made  between  diairiUBa  from  irritation, 
constituting  the  crapulous  and  bilious  fiNcnis  of  the  ditnatB. 
and  the  diarrbaea  from  inflammation,  wliich  irften  iqipears 
under  the  serous  snd  mucous  furms.  The  diagDMiais  is 
chiefly  to  be  drawn  from  the  msrked  difference  in  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  when  the  diarrhoea  is  Uie  otmsequence 
of  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  internal  surfooe  of  the 
intestines.  In  this  ease  there  is  always  present  a  greater 
or  less  d^^ree  of  Ibver ;  the  skin  is  hot,  or  alternately  hot 
and  chilly ;  the  pulse  is  more  or  less  excited,  and  the 
strength  prostrate.  The  pain  in  the  bowels  is  obscure  and 
dull  rather  than  griping,  the  abdomen  is  tmider  on  pressure^ 
end  it  is  in  this  case  more  especially  that  the  tmgue  is 
pretematuially  red  at  the  edges  and  the  t9»  aadinat  its 
ptnlltt  an  emaiged  and  rod. 

Thoiu^  diarrhma  is  ofkoi  a  trifling  diaeaae^  and  even  a 
nmedisi  means  adopted  by  nature  to  promt  the  occur- 
rence of  more  serious  eviU.  yet  the  serous  and  mucous 
/brms  of  it.  mim  especially  when  they  pass  into  a  chronic 
state,  are  apt  to  teiminate  in  dangerous  and  fotal  maladies, 
and  their  management  requires  great  and  posevering  car& 
Instances  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  which  the  ultimate 
event  proves  mtal,  in  consequence  of  their  n^lect,  or. of 
the  mMical  treatment  and  the  remedies  being  mjudieions. 
Indeed  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  in  general  requiret 
much  disoimination,  fiur  a  very  trifling  form  of  it  is  easily 
oonverted  by  mismanagement  into  a  hi^ly  dangerous 
disease.  The  chi^  dimouliy  is  to  detect  the  exact  nature 
of  the  wccitin^  cauae,  uid  Um  oaet  condition  of  the  excited 
organ,  which  alone  can  guide  to  the  selection  itf  one  of 
two  opposite  plans  ot  treatment,  the  administration  otwu- 
gativfl  or  of  opiate  medicines.  If  the  initatkm  arise  from 
too  large  a  quantity  of  stimulating  fbod  and  drink,  absti- 
nence alone  is  sufficient  to  effeot  a  cure ;  but  if,  notwith- 
standing the  abstinence  from  fiiod,  the  disease  continue,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  irritation  be  k^  up 
by  the  retention  of  irritating  matters,  or  whether  the  ali- 
mentary canal  itself  be  in  a  pretematurally  irritmble  and 
excited  state.  If  the  former,  purgative  medicine  of  some 
kind  or  other  is  indispensable,  but  the  choice  of  the 
putative  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifferenceL  Ii 
should  have  the  power  of  evacuating  the  cootoiis  of  the 
bowels  without  irritating  the  mucous  surfoce.  For  this 
purpose  castor  oil  is  one  of  the  best  medicines;  or,  ifa 
somewhat  strongw  putative  be  required,  inftision  of  aanna 
with  manna.  It  is  often  attended  with  the  Imtelfeete  u 
combine  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  with  the  aperimt  Wbui 
the  irritating  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  an 
removed,  a  mild  and  frequmtly  lepeated  sedatrra  should  be 
prescribed,  one  of  the  bast  of  wnich  consists  of  two  drachms 
of  almond  oil  with  two  drachms  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic 
in  an  ounce  of  -oee  or  peppermint  water,  with  from  five  to 
ten  drops  'accoiding  to  the  severity  the  case)  of  laud- 
anum or  iialf  a  dram  or  more  of  the  tmctuie  of  hyosOTamus. 
If  the  secretions  are  disordered,  five  grains  of  Uue  pill  or  of 
hydtaigyrum  cum  creta,  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
oompound  powder  of  ipecacuauha,  takui  every  night,  or 
every  other  night,  at  bed-time,  with  a  toa-spoonful  of  easior 
oil,  eoiUauung  a  ftw  drops  of  laudanum,  the  raoniiiw  fol- 
lowing wUl  soon  restore  uwm  to  a  bedthy  st^  OfooHim 
the  diet  should  consist  only  of  the  mildest  alimentatr 
stances ;  fur  as  long  as  the  alimentary  canal  oMitiDiioaim- 
table,  food  snd  drmk.  even  of  the  ordinary  sliiiiHlaiii^ 
looparties,  will  keep  up  or  re-exeite  the  diarrhma.  i 
The  euating  eaose  of  il^^imm>}^ti0tMJ^^ii^ 
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often  influnmation  of  the  liver  (hepatttn).  When  there 
are  present  anv  indioatioiM  of  thii,  blood-letting,  or  local 
bleeding  by  cupping  or  leeches,  must  precede  all  other 
remedies ;  and  the  abstraction  of  blood  must  be  repeated 
at  short  interrab  until  the  inflammatory  itate  of  the  liver 
is  remoTed ;  then  mild  merourials,  with  mild  purgatiTea, 
are  necassaiy.  This  ia  by  no  means  a  rariety  of  diarrhcaa 
which  can  be  cured  by  opiates.  The  exhibition  of  any 
remedies  of  this  class,  which,  when  jndioiously  managed, 
are  sometimes  highly  advantageous,  requires  peculiar  dia* 
crimination  and  irUL  In  Uie  serous  ana  mneoui  diarrhoea, 
when  then  is  present  uo  proper  fiwulent  matter,  all  this 
having  been  prenoudy  dttehargad,  It  is  abnud  to  give 
purgatives ;  sueh  nedleiflet  can  onlf  stfll  ftuthar  irritate 
the  over-excited  organs.  Leeches  to  Ihe  abdomen,  the 
warm  bath,  demoleents  with  opiates,  the  chalk  mixture, 
and  the  strictest  regulatton  of  the  diet,  are  necessary. 

The  diarrham,  so  easily  excited,  so  constantly  praient,  in 
infanta  and  young  ehildren,  requires  a  peculiarly  eautioiis 
mana^ment  Vfhen  It  is  connected  with  dentition  it  is 
pregnant  with  danger  to  stop  the  discharge,  or  even  to  re- 
strain it,  unless  it  beooue  exoeesive,  and  then  it  should  be 
moderated,  not  stopped ;  and  the  mildest  means  should  be 
employed  to  aoeompllsfa  this  object,  which  should  never  be 
attempted  without  at  the  same  time  payisg  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  dM;  air,  and  exercise  of  tiw  child.  Dnth 
is  often  wodueed  in  Inflmts  at  this  critieal  period  of  the 
infbnt's  llfb  by  the  exhibition  ot  opiates  to  stop  this  dis- 
charge. The  proper  remedies  ue  the  efaoiee  of  the  btendest 
articles  of  tooa,  the  avoidance  of  over-fteding ,  two  or  three 
grains  of  hydrargyrum  eum  mta  at  night,  and  the  tepid 
bath. 

It  would  8W:11  this  article  much  beyond  our  limits  to 
enter  into  a  fnll  account  of  aU  the  precautians  which  are 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  nurse,  as  well  as 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  in  relation  to  this  vefy  important 
subject.  All  that  is  possible  is  tb  direst  attentton  to  tibo 
points  of  essential  importance. 

DIARY,  fhim  the  Latin  Diariuiru  which  again  is  from 
Dim,  a  day.  I'he  orielnal  and  propff  meaning  of  the  woid 
Diarium  amone  the  Rotnatis  was  uw  dailr  allowanob  made 
to  slaves  Ibr  their  suttaiuuKie,  as  Mmnrwm  was  their 
monthly  allowanee.  Diutnun  via  another  wnd  Ibr  the 
same  thing.  [Acta  Ditnuf A.]  'In  later  timet  however 
either  word  came  to  be  used  fbr  a  not»-book,  or  other  regis- 
ter of  daily  oecutrenoes,  which  had  ibrmerly  been  called 
(after  the  Greek)  an  ei^meris.  It  is  only  in  the  sense  of 
a  daily  r^iater  that  the  word  diary  is  used  in  English ; 
and,  natundly  enough,  it  is  oemmonly  understood  to  hnply 
specifleally  a  registm  of  ooeufrenoes  inwhich  the  writn  has 
had  a  personal  share,  ot  which  have  at  least  in  some  sort 
come  under  his  own  obsemtion  by  having  happened  in  his 
own  time.  For  instance,  althongh  a  history  of  the  trana- 
actions  of  a  fbrmer  age,  oompoeed  in  a  particular  fmn, 
might  be  entitled  annals,  snch  a  history,  however  minUte, 
would  ttcareely  in  anr  ease  iweeiw  tho  name  of  a  diary.  A 
diary  is  etymologicaUy  the  same  tiitaig  vith  a  di^-book  or 
journal;  ttae  latterword  beinga  motwniud form  of  dinr- 
num,  as  diary  is  of  the  synonymoui  diarium  of  the  same 
parentage.  The  Freneh  language  has  only  the  fbrmyouraa/; 
the  Italian,  like  the  Bnglisli,  has  both  forms,  dmrio  from 
tUarium,  giomale  ftom  &ifrttmn,  both  ultimately  flnm  tKm. 

DIAS^IOSMA.  a  terra  emidoyed  in  antient  and  in 
speculative  most^  hut  not  in  praetieal  use  amms  modem 
musicians.  It  is  the  half  of  a  minor  semitone  or  diesis. 

[DlBSlS.] 

DIASTOTORA.  [PotTnAmlA  MsHsnAivAcnA.] 
DIASTYLB.  [Civil  AKcBincruas.  vol.  viin  p.  230J 
DIA'STTUS,  a  genu  of  ermtasflans  eatabUshed  by  Mr. 

8ay. 

Gennie  Chennetifr. — Fonr  amttmm  p^aead  nearly  on  the 
same  line ;  the  intermediate  antenna  oifld,  having  a  pe- 
duncle of  three  jcdnts,  the  external  simple,  with  the  first 
joint  long,  and  without  a  soolo.  Sxtemal^iu^/MJ  veiy 
large,  pednbrm,  very  much  approximated  to  the  front,  with 
the  first  joint  long  and  compressed,  and  the  others  very 
small,  eylmdrleal,  and  nearly  equal.  Cortelet  smooth,  ol 
six  segments,  of  which  the  first,  larger  than  all  the  others 
together,  is  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  short,  obtuse,  trian- 
gular rostrum,  crenelated  on  its  uUeral  edges.  Six  pairs  of 
bifid  /fiet;  those  of  the  first  pair  truncated  at  the  eni  and 
shorter  than  the  external  jaw<fl»et;  those  of  ^  seoond 
tetmmatod  in  a  point;  titosoof  the  third,  Ibwth,  and  Ifth 


pairt  raised,  pomted,  without  a  nail,  and  tonunated  bv 
strong  hairs.  Abdomm  narrower  than  the  thorax,  formed 
of  six  segments,  ^  two  last  of  which  support  the  natatory 
feet.  Tail  biarticulated,  provided  on  each  side  of  the  first 
segment  with  a  single  bifid  style,  and  on  the  extremi^  of 
the  second  with  a  simple  cyhndrical  style. 

Example,  Dittttylit  arenarius:  length  one-fifth  of  an 
inch.   LoeaUty,  the  coasts  of  Geot^a  and  Florida. 

Mr.  Say  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cancer  aeorpionides  of 
Monti^  flrom  the  English  ooasta,  and  the  Canetr  Etea 
of  Gmdin,  from  thoaa  Norway*  oilght  to  be  refoned  to 
this  genua. 

DIATBS'SARON,  in  Greek  muBiB,the  interval  of  the 
Fourth. 

DIATONIC,  in  music  {tiit,  ihnmgh,  and  tAmc.  o  ione\ 
a  term  applied,  to  the  first  of  the  three  antient  genera,  and 
of  the  three  modern  sooles,  but  in  both  cases  rather  ini- 
propttly,  because  the  intervale  of  the  Greek  genus  and  of 
the  scale  now  in  use  emuist  not  only  of  tones,  but  iiaa  of 
semitones.    The  IHatome  anU  ^  the  modmit 

proeeeds  thus  ■ — 


\J     -©-     °w  ^  ^ 

loH.  COM,  SMfcoe^  losik  toes.  Me»,  MSltoM. 
TbeDiatonie  gwni  of  the  Qreehi,  w  axhihitad  in  their 
several  modes,  comprised  five  tones  and  two  semitones, 
differently  dimoeed:  that  of  the  Lydian  mode,  aceording  to 
Sir  Francis  Stylea  tTranMocHont  of  the  Roffal  SoeiBt^t 
1760),  corresponded,  at  regards  (he  position  of  the  in- 
terrols,  to  our  major  diatonic  scale.  [Scalb.] 
DIAZOOtf  A.  [BoTRTLLira,  vol.  v.,  p.  939,] 
DIBDIN,  CHARLBS,  in  whose  person  the  British 
bard  may  be  said  to  have  been  revived,  had  his  birth  at 
Southampton  in  1745,  near  whion  place  his  grandAtber,  a 
.eonsiderable  merchant,  founded  a  village  that  bears  hia 
name.  When  Dibdin  was  born,  his  mother  had  reached 
her  fiftieth  year.  Hid  he  was  her  eighteenth  child.  He  had 
a  brother,  Thomas,  twenty-nine  years  (^r  than  himself, 
on  -whose  death  ho  wtata  tho  beautifhl  bdlad.  *  Poor  Tom 
BbwUng.*  This  gentleman  was  captain  of  an  E^India* 
man,  and  fkther  of  Thomaa  Frognall  Dibdin,  D.D. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  educated  at  Win- 
cheater,  and  originally  designed  for  the  clerical  profinsion, 
but  hia  love  fbt  music  predominated,  and  after  receiving 
some  ilutruetion  from  the  celebrated  Kent,  organist  of 
Winchester  cathedral,  he  was  sent  te  London,  and  oom- 
meneed  his  career,  as  poet  and  musician,  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  when  he  produced  an  opera  at  Coven  t  Garden 
theatre,  Written  and  composed  by  himself;  ealled  The 
Shephir^t  Arttflee.  A  fsw  years  aner  he  appeared  as  an 
actor,  and  was.  In  1766,  the  original  Mungo  m  hi;  own 
Padhok.  In  1778  he  became  musical  manager  of  Covent 
Gwden  titeatret  »t  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  a  week.  About 
the  year  1 782  he  built  the  Qrotis  thntre  (afterwards  opened 
under  the  name  of  the  Borrey),  whioh  continued  under  his 
management  about  three  or  four  years.  In  1786  he  pub- 
lished his  AfuMco/  TbuTi  in  one  vol.  4to. ;  and  In  1789  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  at  Hutohlns's  auction  toonis,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  fliat  of  those  entertainments 
whereby  he  so  eminently  diatingutshed  himself, — and  of 
whioh  he  was  sole  author,  oomposer,  and  performer, — under 
the  title  of  The  WMm  <^  the  Moment.  In  this,  among 
sixteen  other  songs,  was  uie  ballad  '  Poor  Jack,'  an  effusion 
of  genius  that  immediately  established  his  reputetion,  both 
as  a  lyric  poet  and  melodist  The  year  1791  saw  Dibdin  In 
his  Sans  Sottci,  an  exhibition-room  in  the  Strand,  fitted  np 
by  him;  and  in  1796  be  eteeted  a  small  theatre  in  Lai- 
cestH  Fields,  giving  it  the  above-named  title.  This  ha 
sold  in  180$,  and  renrad  from  pnbUe  lifb;  but  not  having 
bem  provident  while  the  means  of  maUng  tome  piuvlsion 
for  the  ftiture  were  in  his  po^»  ^  ntreat  was  not  Mcon- 
paniad  by  independence.  This  having  been  properiy  repre- 
sented, government  granted  him  a  pension  of  800/.  per  an^ 
num,  an  act  evincing  both  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  right 
feeling.  Of  this  he  was  for  a  time  deprived  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville, but  a  more  liberal  ministry  restwed  it  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1813  he  waa  attacked  by  paralysis,  and 
died  in  the  July  following.  Mr.  Dibdin  puUiahed  one  or 
two  novels,  and  some  smaller  woriu,  bat  hia  fhme  is  bnilt 
on  his  songa,  of  whieb-«o  ffU^^iUg^mufc  Mi  ar 
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great  his  fecility  in  composition— be  produced  the  amazing 
Dumber  of  nine  hundred!  The  character  of  these,  and  of 
their  author  considered  as  a  witer,  is  thus  given  in  the 
Httrmonieon  for  April.  1824: — '  Had  Dihdin  written 
merely  to  amuse,  his  reputation  would  have  been  great,  but 
it  stands  the  h^her  because  he  is  always  on  tha  side  of 
Tirtue.  Humanity,  oonstancy,  love  of  oounlry,  and  oourage, 
an  the  subjeets  of  his  amig  and  the  themes  his  praise ; 
and  while  it  is  known  that  many  a  national  Jb^  whether 
contending  or  subdned,  has  experienoed  the  effica^  of  hu 
pieoepta,  we  an  wiUidg  to  believe  that  the  suffisrings  which 
the  lower  orders  of  the  creation  are  too  commonly  doomed 
to  endure  have  now  and  then  been  a  little  mitigated 
through  the  influence  of  his  persuasive  verse.* 

DICjEARCHUS.  the  son  of  Phidias,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Messana  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
and  is  called  a  peripatetio  philosopher  by  Cicero  (De  Officiit, 
il  5) ;  but  though  he  wrote  some  works  on  philosophical 
subjects,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his  attention  principallv 
to  geography  and  statistics.  His  chief  philosophical  work 
was  two  dialogues  'on  the  Sou^'  each  divided  into  three 
books,  the  one  dialogue  being  supposed  to  be  held  at 
Gwinth,  the  other  at  Mytilene.  In  these  he  arsued  against 
tin  Platonie  doctrine  of  the  soul,  and  indeed  altogether 
denied  its  existence.  In  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Corinthian  dialc^e,  Cioero  tells  us  {Tasctd.  Ditput.  i.  10). 
ne  introduced  an  old  Pthiote  named  Pherecrates,  main- 
taining that  the  soul  was  absolutely  nothing ;  that  the  word 
was  a  mere  emp^  sound ;  that  there  was  no  soul  either  in 
man  or  beast;  ^t  the  principle  by  means  of  which  we  act 
and  perceive  is  equally  diffused  throughout  all  living 
bodies,  and  cannot  exist  separated  from  them ;  and  that 
there  is  no  existence  except  matter,  which  is  one  and 
simple,  and  whose  parts  are  naturally  so  arranged  that  it 
has  life  and  perception.  The  greatest  performance  of 
DicMTchuswas  a  treatise  on  the  geographjr,  poliiics,  and 
manners  of  Greece,  which  he  oallea  'the  LiA  of  Creech 
CEXXadocjSioc).  Of  this  a  ftument  has  eome  down  to  us, 
which  is  printed  in  Hudson^  OsogratMei  Minoret,  and 
also  edited  by  Marx  in  Cnmser's  Meletsmata  e  Diaeipl. 
Antiqidtatu,  p.  iii..  p.  174.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  citations  from  Dicnar- 
3iuB,  in  which  his  treatises  '  on  Musical  Contests,*  '  on  the 
Dionysian  Contests,'  &c..  are  referred  to,  are  drawn  from 
tiiis  comprehensive  work,  and  that  the  grammarians  have 
named  them  by  the  title  of  the  subdivision  to  which  these 
subjects  belonged,  instead  of  the  leading  title  of  the  book. 
(See  Nake  in  the  Rhein.  Miu.  for  1833.  p.  47.)  Dionar- 
chus's  maps  were  extant  in  the  thne  of  Cicero  {iBp.  ad  Jit. 
vi.  2) ;  but  his  geography  was  not  much  to  be  depended 
upon.  <Strab<^  p.  104.)  Cicero  was  very  fond  <^  tuB  Writ- 
mgH  of  DieRMnmuat  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  Mt.  iL  2.)  In  the  otant  tag' 
ment  DioEBarohns  quotes  Posidippui,  uid  must  thenfiice 
have  been  alive  in  289  b.c.  We  must  distingui^  him  from 
'  a  Lacedemonian  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Aristarchus  (see  Suidas). 

DIC^'LUS,  a  genus  of  (Coleopterous  insects.  [Li- 

CIHUS.] 

DICTUM.   n^KKEPEB,  vol.  viii.,  p.  149.] 

OrCERAS.  TCThahacsa,  vol.vi.  p.  469.1 

DICHELE'SraiUM.  [Poscilopoda.] 

DICHO'LOPHUS.  rQARiAiiA,voLvi.p.a91.1 

DICHOTOMAHIA.  tP"=TOozoA.] 

DICHCyrOMY,  a  term  in  botany,  emfdoyed  to  ex- 
press a  mode  of  branching  by  constant  fitting.  The  first 
item  or  von  of  a  plant  divides  into  two  Wancfaes,  each 
farancb  divides  into  two  others,  and  soon.  It  is  only  in  the 
veins  ot  fern  leaves,  and  of  those  of  some  of  ooniftrous 
qteeies,  and  in  the  stems  of  Lyc(^>odiaceoua  pluits,thattiiis 
mode  of  division  exists  as  a  general  character.  It  however 
does  occur  elsewfaea% ;  .for  example,  the  Doom  Palm  of 
Thebes  is  remarkable  fbr  its  dicnotomous  branches,  and 
the  8ennr  Pines  (Paadmtu)  have  a  similar  hat^L 

DI'CXINOUS,  an  obsolete  term  in  botany,  signiQring 
that  a  plant  has  its  sexes  in  distinct  flowers.  It  compre- 
hends dl  the  Monoecious  and  Dicedous  plants  of  Ijnneenis. 

DKXyrYLB'DONS,  a  natural  class  of  plants,  deriving 
their  name  from  the  embryo  having  in  general  two  sood 
leaves,  or  ootjrledons ;  a  chancter  to  which  there  are  however 
■ome  exceptions.  The  genus  Cerato^yllum  has  several ; 
BerthoUatia  appears  to  have  mme ;  in  Tropisalum  and  manr 
othan  they  sn  eoosalidated  into  om;  and  CuMvtn  is  eer> 


tainly  destitute  of  them.  Like  all  others,  therefore,  the 
character  dwived  from  the  cotyledons,  nearly  universal  as 
it  is,  has  its  exceptions.  Hence  botanists  associate  with 
the  character  derived  from  the  embryo  osiers  derived  {torn 
the  mode  of  growth,  leaves,  flowers,  &c,  and  the  whule 
taken  t<^tber  give  the  real  disitnosis  of  the  dasa  to  which 
the  name  of  -Diootyledons  is  appued. 

The  stems  of  dicotyledons  are  probably  in  all  eoes 
teanched,  except  when  a  plsnt  is.  from  iu  weakness  and 
minuteness,  unable  to  reach  any  development  beyond  that 
of  the  first  stage  from  the  plumule.  In  herbaceous  plants 
that  are  called  stemles%  a  sort  of  branching  Ukes  place  by 
the  formation  of  smaU  short  stems  upon  the  crown  of  ihe 
axis  of  growth.  They  have  the  pith,  wood,  and  bark  di!r- 
tinctly  separated,  and  the  wood  travessed  by  medullary  rays. 
This  wood,  if  more  than  one  year  old,  consists  of  ooacentric 
circles,  each  of  which  is  formed  on  the  outside  of  that  which 
immediately  preceded  it ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
^e  oldest  part  of  a  branch  will  necessarily  conust  of  the 
largest  number  of  layer^  and  will  therefore  IM  the  thiekesl  : 
hence  the  branches  of  dicotyledons  are  alwa^  oones.  al- 
though usually  very  h>ng  ones  [Exooiml  and  nut  C7lin- 
ders.  But  to  some  of  i&ue  oharaeters  the  exoeplicMi*  are 
not  a  tern.  It  is  dilBoult  to  trace  any  distinction  at  pith, 
wood,  and  bukin  the  stem  of  the  water-lily  (Nymphsa); 
then  are  no  concentric  circles  in  the  wood  of  Anstdocbia, 
and  several  other  gennra;  and  it  is  impossible  to  show  1^ 
measurement  that  the  stems  of  many  irr^iular  tropical 
dicotyledonous  climbere  vary  pnceptibly  in  diuiet»  fir 
considerable  distances. 

The  leaves  ot  dicotyledons  are  articulated  with  the  st«sa. 
so  that  at  a  particular  time  they  are  thrown  ofi',  and  leave  a 
clean  scar  behind  them,  as  in  all  the  trees,  whether  deci- 
duous others,  which  are  found  in  the  open  air  in  England. 
Their  veins  are  repeatedly  branched,  so  as  to  form  a  netted 
apparatus  within  the  parencfaynu.  But  although  by  &r  ihe 
ki^teat  part  «f  dicotyledons  are  thus  constnieted.  ysA  we 
have  contraiiietions  to  Hub  aba  For  instanee  in  IXanthm, 
and  a  gnat  many  other  genera,  tiie  kaves  have  no  vnnd 
except  the  midrib,  and  there  an  nwny  h«baeeoas  pbuts 
whose  leaves  never  drep  &irly  off  the  stems. 

The  numba  of  parta  m  the  flower  of  diootyledoaons  plants 
is  four  or  five ;  that  is,  four  oi  five  sepals,  four  or  five  pe- 
tals, and  the  same  number  of  stamens,  present  in  either  a 
complete  or  imperfoct  state ;  or  if  the  number  is  greater,  it 
is  some  power  of  four  ex  five.  But  in  Ranunculus  Fiearis, 
most  Anonsceous  plants,  and  sevwal  mor^  the  parts  in  the 
flower  are  three. 

Finally,  when  the  seeds  germinate,  the  embryo  sim^y 
extends  the  point  of  its  radicle  in  the  form  of  a  root,  to  seek 
for  nouriidunoLt  in  the  soiL  [Exobhiijk.]  But  although 
this  is,  as  fiur  as  is  yet  known,  a  diaraeter  without  exeaplton, 
nevarUieleeB  it  has  been  too  litUe  stndiad  ir  ns  to  asevt 
that  it  is  nune  free  frimi  aaomalies  than  other  duuacters. 

Henoe  it  is  to  be  obaeoed,  that  it  is  nailher  the  two  co- 
tyledons, nor  die  exogenoiu  stem,  nor  the  eoooentrie  eirde» 
of  wood,  nor  the  reticulated  disuticulating  leaves,  nor  the 
c^uinacy  or  quaternary  flowers,  nor  the  exorhizal  gerioina- 
tion^  which  by  thenuelves  chara^erize  the  class  of  dieot;- 
ledons,  but  the  ambitiation  <^  thove  cJuiractert;  and  tha: 
the  absence  of  some  one  of  them  is  immatoial;  so  that  a 
plant  may  be  essentially  a  dicotyledon,  although  it  has  any 
number  of  cotyledons  except  two. 

The  dicotyledons  of  Jussieu  comprehended  the  planu 
now  separated  und»  the  name  of  Oymnosperms,  and.  to- 
gedier  with  Monocotyledons  and  Aoo^ledon^  constituicd 
the  whole  vmtable  kingdom.  Ibey  ftrofaabfy  eonrial  of  st 
least  two-thins  itf  all  known  plants:  in  the  state  ef  trees, 
shrubs,  or  heriweeoiis  jduMs,  tbsy  are  found  iriierever  plue- 
nogamio  vegetation  can  exist,  and  tfasv  and  6ymiwspena» 
togeUier  constitute  exclusively  the  anonwMBt  tosnary  vt 
all  cold  countries. 

DICOOTLBS.  [Hoo.] 

DICRU'RUS.  [Lanudx.} 

DICTTAMNUS.  the  botanical  name  <^  tl»  fi^rant  her- 
baceous plant  cslled  Fiaxinella  by  gardeners. 

•  DICTATOR  waa  the  highest  extraordinai?  mwtatrmte 
in  the  Roman  republic  Hioo^  tbe  name  obvioauy  cob- 
tsins  the  element  die  (frun  dueii,  it  was  doubted  by  the 
Roman  writers  whethnr  the  title  had  reference  to  the  ssode 
of  his  nomination  or  to  his  power.  He  w»s  also  called  by  ibe 
kAH  name  of  Magister  Popnli,  and  in  tttimmrms,  or 
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'iuu.jiup  WM  established.  The  two  consuls  possessed 
e  same  now  as  the  kings  in  the  adminiatration  of  the 
ftte  und  tne  command  of  the  army,  yet  their  auth<Hity  was 
:bjecc  to  some  restrictions,  and  principally  by  the  ajmeal 
at  could  be  made  from  their  decisions.  [Consul.]  The 
ro  oraunls,  pouessing  equal  auUiority,  often  differed  in 
leir  views  aiuli^nionfl;  a  circunutanoe  which  necessarily 
4ued  jealoufty  aad  diwniou,  partioularly  iu  the  command 
'  the  anny  when  on  aetiTO  serriee.  In  extiacndinary 
nergenoiesi  the  rapublio  therefwe  required  a  tm^e  ma- 
atrate,  iavaited  with  ample  authority.  Sudi  eireum- 
auces  led  to  the  establiahiDait  of  the  dietatonhip.  The 
ret  dictator  was  created  about  the  year  3S3  A^v^t  or  501 
c.    (Liv.  iL  18.) 

The  dictator  united  in  himself  the  power  of  the  two 
insuls;  and  the  authority  of  all  other  magistrates,  ex- 
ipt  that  of  the  tribunes,  ceased  as  soon  as  he  was  ap- 
>inted.  He  possessed  the  whole  administrative  power 
'  the  state,  and  the  command  of  the  army  without  any 
istrictious.  (Dion  Cassius,  according  to  Zonaras,  vii. 
3.  where  a  rafbrence  to  a  lost  hook  of  Dion  is  given, 
lion  Halic*  v.  70.  73.)  Ha  had  the  poww  of  lifa  and 
eath,  and  there  was  no  ap{ieal  from  his  deoiaiiHi. 
oth  within  and  without  the  eity  be  was  attended  by 
venty-four  lietors,  with  their  ftsces  and  axes.  Tb»  dio- 
ttors  were,  not  ohoseut  like  the  other  magistrates,  in  the 
>mitia,  but  they  were  appointed  by  one  of  the  consuls,  in 
mfonuity  with  a  vote  of  the  senate.  Sometimes  the  se- 
ate  itself  appointed  the  dictator,  and  in  some  instanoes  he 
'as  elected  by  the  comitia.  At  Srst  he  was  taken  only  from 
le  patrician  order,  but  afterwards  (b.c-  356)  also  tnm  the 
lebeians.  Ailer  his  election,  the  dictattff  nominated  the 
loster  of  horse  (magister  equitum),wbo  commanded  under 
im.  It  was  only  when  the  state  was  menaced  by  sudden  dan- 
:er  from  within  or  without  that  a  dictator  was  nominated ;  but 
a  the  course  of  time  a  dictator  was  elected  to  preside  at 
be  elections  in  the  comitia,  when  the  consuls  were  abroad 
.nd  therefbre  could  not  preside ;  and  alao  on  some  other 
lublic  solemnities.  (Liv.  vii.  3 ;  viiL  18  and  23.)  The  die- 
ator  eontinued  in  offloa  for  bx  mouths,  but  he  oommonly 
es^ed  as  soon  as  the  duigar  was  over  which  had  led  to 
he  nomination.  Hie  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
taly,  or  to  enter  the  city  on  horseback.  Yet  there  are  in- 
itances  in  which  the  dictator  left  Italy,  as  fbr  example  in 
he  first  Funic  War,  when  a  dictator  commanded  in  SicQy. 
Hie  rule  that  he  should  continue  in  office  only  six  months 
(as  also  n^lected ;  Syll%  and  Julius  Cesar  were  nomi- 
lated  perpetual  dictators,  the  former  in  the  year  81  b.c., 
Hid  the  other  after  his  victory  at  Fhaisalus.  The  office 
iAms  never  to  have  been  filled  from  nx.  202  to  the  time 
vhen  Sylla,  the  head  of  the  oligarchical  party,  was  made 
perpetual  dictator.  J.  Cssar,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
lemocratic  party,  or  perhaps  rather  chose  that  mt^  merely 
that  he  might,  by  being  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great 
^visions  which  distracted  the  state,  prepare  the  way  ibr  his 
Dwnr  unlimited  power,  after  being  dictator  five  times,  be- 
came dictattur  for  lifb.  AuKUBtus  uclined  the  office,  though 
QSered  to  him  by  the  people  (Suelonms,  Aug  62),  and  the 
title  of  dictator  was  never  assumed  by  the  emperors  of  Rome. 

These  are  the  received  opinions  as  to  ttie  Roman  dic- 
tators ;  but  in  Niebuhr's  Roman  histon'  we  find  other  views 
of  the  subject,  to  which  we  shall  brienyadvert.  According 
to  him,  the  dictatorship  was  of  Latin  origin  and  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Latins  among  the  Romans.  The  object  of 
the  Roman  dictatorship  was  to  evade  the  Valerian  laws,  and  to 
establish  the  power  of  the  patricians  over  the  plebeians ;  fbr 
the  appeal  granted  by  those  laws  was  firom  the  sentenoe  of  the 
consuls,  ami  not  from  that  of  the  dictator.  Ibe  later  Ro- 
mans had  but  an  indistinot  knoiriedge  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  autient  constitution.  Di<m  Gusius  is  in  errw,  when 
(without  excepting  the  patrimsus)  he  auerts  that  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  dictator,  and  that  he 
could  condemn  knights  and  senators  to  ^th  without  a  trial. 
Bionysius  is  also  in  wror,  when  he  says  that  the  dictator 
decided  on  every  measure  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  appointment  of  the  dic- 
tator in  aU  cases  .rested  with  pne  of  the  consuls ;  for  the 
conferring  of  Itingly  power  (such  as  that  of  the  dictator 
]|ns)  could  never  nave  been  intrusted  to  a  sin^  person. 
-Hie  pontifical  books  have  preserved  so  much  as  this,  that 
the  mctator  was  nominatea  by  the  senate  and  that  the  no- 
vunatioQ  was  apimnred  by  the  people.  As  the  idebeiaus  j 
"^C'MMd  in  pcnrar.  Ow  dietat«Hnhip  was  seldoia  EMiuind«  1 


j  and  then  only  fbr  matters  of  less  importance ;  and  m  sucn 
cases  the  nomination  was  left  to  the  consuls. 

For  a  general  sketch  of  the  dictatorial  power,  the  reader 
may  consult  Creuzer,  Abrisa  der  SmnUehen  Antiquitaten, 
Leipzig,  1824;  Niebnhr's  chapter  on  ihe  victaiort 
and  bis  Ramarka  on  the  Relationship  qf  the  JHetator  and 
the  Matter  o/*  the  Horae,  vol.  i.  Enf^l.  Traus. 

DICTIONARY,  the  Snglish  form  of  Dietumarimu  a 
word  of  low  or  modem  Latinity,  which  from  its  etymology 
should  signify  properly  a  book  ot  phrases  or  modes  of  ex- 
pression. The  term  however  has  been  generally  applied  to 
any  work  which  professes  to  commtmicate  inft»nnation  on 
an  entire  subject,  or  entire  branch  of  a  subject,  under  wor^ 
or  heads  digested  in  the  order  of  the  alpluuMt  This  alpha- 
betical arranfjement  appears  to  be  the  distinctiTO  peculia 
rity  of  what  is  called  a  dictionary;  but  to  constitute  the 
work  a  dictionary,  it  should  seem  that  there  must  also  be 
attached  to  each  of  the  terms,  so  arranged,  some  explana- 
tion or  interpretation.  Thus,  an  Index,  in  which  words 
or  titles  are  merely  put  down  in  alphabetical  ord^,  with 
nothing  more  than  a  reference  to  some  page  or  passage 
appended  to  each,  is  not  a  dictionary.  The  iuphabet  itself 
is  not  a  dietionanr.  Again,  a  dictionary,  however  arbitrary 
or  artifidal  may  be  the  order  in  which  its  parts  are  distri- 
buted, most  profbss  some  unity  and  completeness  of  design. 
It  must  profess,  as  hss  been  said,  to  go  met  awhole  suttfeot, 
or  field  of  knowledge,  of  greater  w  less  extent  Thus  a 
mere  list  of  miscelluieous  particulars,  even  with  explana- 
tory remarks  or  comments  annexed,  is  not  a  dictionary,  but 
a  catalogue.  A  collection  of  plays  or  of  pamphlets  might 
be  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  would  not  on 
that  account  make  a  dictionary.  That  name  is  not  appli- 
cable, and  is  never  given,  even  to  the  most  extensive  enu- 
meration and  account  of  things  which  are  merely  brought 
together,  without  constituting  when  collected  a  natiural 
qratem  or  complete  body  of  knowledge. 

Within  the  limitations  noted,  the  term  dictionary  is  ap- 
plied to  works  on  all  kin^  of  subjeets*  and  with  every 
oivflreity  of  object.  Dictionuies  have  sometimes  been  di- 
vided into  three  classesor  descriptions:—].  Diotionaries  of 
words.  2.  Dictionaries  of  ftets.  3.  Dictionaries  of  things. 
And  although  objections  may  be  made  to  the  principle  of 
this  distribution  (as  has  been  done  by  D'Alembert  in  the 
BncifclwSdie,  article  Dietionnaire),  it  is  sufficiently  cm- 
venient  for  practical  purposes,  and  ve  shsll  thwefive  adheie 
to  it  in  what  we  have  now  to  say. 

I.  Dictionaries  of  Words.  Tms  is  the  original  application 
of  the  word  dictionary,  and  the  senso  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly understood  whsn  it  stands  alone.  It  answers  in  this 
sense  to  the  Greek  lexicon,  and  although  etymologically  that 
twm.  like  the  term  dietionaiy,  ought  perhaps  to  si^^ify  a 
book  of  |dirases  or  modes  ttf  expressum,  yet  among  the 
Oreeks  it  seems  rather  to  have  denoted  a  book  that  ex- 
plains vwds.  A  dietimiary  or  lexicon  indeed  usually 
combuies  an  explanation  of  phrases  with  an  explanation 
of  single  words.  When  it  contains  nothing  bejroud  an 
explanation  ox  translation  of  single  words,  it  is  more 
distinctively  called  a  vocabulary  or  word-book.  Ths 
word  vocabularium,  we  believe,  is  not  found  in  the. Latin 
of  antiquity,  any  more  than  dictionarium.  A  glossary, 
in  Latin  ghttarttim,  which  is  used  b]^the  later  classics, 
from  tlw  C^k  gliaaa  (yXwtrva),  '  a  tongue*  or  '  lan- 
guage,' is  generally  understood  to  mean,  an  explanation, 
more  or  less  diffuse,  of  terms  of  unusual  occurrence. 
Among  the  Greeks  themselves  indeed  glotsa  was  used  for 
a  fiireign,  or  otherwise  peculiar  word  ox  form  of  expression. 
(Aristot.  Po0;.  c  38.)  Aj  there  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  of 
the  term  glossary  however  to  oonfine  it  to  tins  explanation, 
many  examples  may  be  ibnnd  of  its  employment  m  a  more 
extended  sense.  Some  dictionaries  profess  to  have  more 
peculiarly  fw  their  object  the  explanation  <»:  interpretation 
of  phrases;  such,  for  example,  as  the  well-known  volume 
on  the  Latin  language  entitled  '  Phraseologia  Genetatis,*  by 
William  Robertson,  8vo.  Camb.  1681.  Some  dictionaries 
and  vocabularies  apply  only  to  some  particular  author  or 
work;  such  as  Damm's  Lexicons  or  Concordances,  as  they 
are  called,  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  since  combined  into  the 
Lexicon  Homerico-Pin^Lricum,  the  Lexicon  Ciceronianum 
of  Marius  Nizolius,  &c.  Such  dictionaries,  when  well  com- 
piled, are  among  the  most  valuable  aids  the  student  can 
avail  himself  of.  Nor  an  they  of  use  cmly  in  studying  the 
authors  of  antiquity ;  the  wnrks  of  sune  pSSamjmMm 
hare  been  voy  ably  iUnatrated  iiWciA^dMfotti^M: 
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by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  in  his  glossary  to  Chaucer,  and  by  Arch- 
deacon Narca  in  his  f^lossa^  to  Sbaksiware  mnd  his 
Contempornrics,  4to.  London,  1822.  Even  a  mere  vwhal 
index.  vitU  little  or  no  explanation  of  the  meaniDn  of  the 
words,  is  often  much  more  ustful  than  a  professewy  inter- 
preting dictionary,  by  merely  bringing  tt^thw  or  pinnting 
out  by  reforonce  the  different  passages  in  which  each  word 
is  used)  so  that  they  may  he  compared  with  one  another. 
Such  mere  indues  as  those  attached  to  the  Delphin  Clas- 
sics are  of  great  value  in  this  way,  in  addition  to  their 
proper  use  of  enabling  any  passage  to  be  found  of  which 
even  a  single  word  is  recotlected.  Few  of  our  English 
classics  ha^e  been  illustrated  by  such  complete  verbal  in- 
dexBri ;  there  is  one  to  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  1 2mo.  London, 
1741.  Ayscough's  Index  to  Shakspeare  is  only  an  index 
10  the  '  remarkable'  passages  and  words;  and  although  its 
prufossed  desii^  is  '  to  point  out  the  different  meanings  to 
which  the  words  are  applied,*  it  is  not  very  successmlly 
compiled  ftar  that  purpose.  Still  it  is  a  usafhl  book,  as 
being  the  best  Terhal  index  to  Shakspeare  we  yet  possess. 
Indexes  of  this  description  serre  in  not  the  tanw  purpose 
with  Concordances,  although  that  term  has  been  Aff  the 
most  part  confined  to  worka  relating  to  the  Scrijitures. 
(CoKOoRDAitci.)  Some  works  entitled  dictionaries,  indeed, 
comprehend  concordances  more  or  less  complete ;  as,  for 
instance,  Sohleusnsr's  '  Novum  Lexicon  OrsKto-Latinum  in 
Novum  Testamentum,*  nnd  the  lonie  lexicon  of  Sohweig- 
htDuser,  which  ts  a  sort  of  concordanoe  to  Herodotus,  ana 
tliat  to  Polybius  by  the  same  sobolar. 

Some  or  tbe^e  dicliotiaries  to  particular  authorsi  or 
works,  have  exclusively  or  principally  in  view  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  author,  or  his  use  of  particular 
words.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Brnestl'a  '  Index  Lati- 
nitatis  Philologico-Crittcus'  to  Cicero.  Thie  work  in  Ihct, 
althi>ugh  styled  merely  an  index,  is  much  more  a  di^ioii- 
ary  of  interpretation  and  eommentaiy  than  the  lexieon  just 
mentioned  of  I^isolios,  which  however  le  mueh  Ae  more 
minute  and  extensive  index  of  the  two.  The  instance  may 
setve  to  show  with  whet  latitude  the  two  titles  are  applied. 
And  (ho  title  of  index,  it  may  be  added,  has  been  some- 
times given  to  works  which  are  not  really  indexes  in  any 
respect,  but  simply  dictionaries  or  Tocabolaries.  We  may 
mention  as  an  exatnple, ' Olai  Vereli  Index  Lineuee  Veteris 
Srytho-Srandicee,  sive  GoihicEB,  opera  Olai  Rudbeckii  edi- 
tus,  fol.  Upsialie,  1691,  which  is  merelv  A  vocabulary  of  the 
Gothic.  Dictionaries  of  languages  have  also  been  pub- 
lislMid  under  many  other  titles.  A  Hiesaurus,  or  Treasury, 
>9  a  vtTf  oommoti  title  of  such  a  booh.  Thus  Fabor*s  Latin 
diiilohnrf  ift  styled 'lliesaurus  Bruditionis  Scholastics,*  and 
U.  Stetihens'  Greek  kxieon  is  entitled  'Thesattms  Ora»c« 
Uit\i)i»:  Edward  Philipe  entitle*  his  Bnglish  dietlonaiT  a 
'  World  of  Words.*  In  some  cases  an  attempt  has  been  made 
by  tneans  of  a  dictionary  or  index,  not  only  to  point  out  the 
u  rltet-'s  use  Of  particular  words,  or  their  meaning  In  par' 
titular  paMages  of  his  works,  but  also  to  give  an  abstract  of 
Ills  lexti  'thin  has  been  done  in  the  index  to  Hippocrates, 
by  FiBShis,  entitled  '  CEconomia  Hippocratis  Alphabet! 
serie  diatincta,  in  qua  Dlctionum  apud  Hippoctatem  oiO' 
,iium.  prifticrtinl  olMcuriorum,  usus  explicatur,  et  veltit  ex 
amplissimo  PenU  depromitur,  ita  ut  Lexicon  Hippocrateum 
merito  diet  possit.V  fol.  Francf.  168S.  OF  dictionaHes  of 
vords  also,  some  are  dictionaHoft  of  etymologies,  some  of 
the  qtiantities  of  syllables  (as  the  common  l^tin  '  GraduS 
ad  ]*arnassara,'  and  Morell's  '  Thesaurus  Grscce  Foeseos, 
sive  lexicon  GrEPco-Prosodiacum,*  improved  and  en- 
larged by  Maltby) ;  some  of  terminations  (as  in  English, 
Walker's  '  Rhyming  Dictionary*),  and  Ho(»eveen's  '  Dtc- 
tionarium  Aualogicum  Linguas  Gracoc.*  Some  diction- 
aries of  the  oHental  tongues  and  of  the  Greek  tongue 
exhibit  the  words  arratiped  according  to  their  aup- 
poxed  roots ;  and  sothe  Latin  dintionaries  have  also  been 
constructed  upon  this  olan.  Of  professed  dictionaries 
of  derivations  one  of  tho  most  elaborate,  though  it  is 
far  fVom  being  a  correct  or  philosophical  work,  is  the 
Etymologicon  Linj^ua  Latintt  of  G.  J.  Vossius.  Others 
are  the  Dictionnaire  Etyraologiqne  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
faise,  of  Menage;  the  Origines  de  la  Langue  Italienne, 
^f  the  same  author ;  the  Etymologicon  Lingufo  Anglicans), 
of  Stepheli  Skinner,  fhl.  Ifl71 ;  and  thcEtymologicon  Angli- 
cantlm  of  Francis  Junius,  fbl.  Oxon,  1 749.  A  very  adibitious 
attempt  has  been  made  In-  Mr.  Whiter  in  his  Etjrntolt^con 
Magnum,  or  Uni\-crsal  Etymological  Dictionary  on  a  new  I 
Flan,  StoIs.  4to.,  Onmb.  1800—1824,  to  oonatrttet  a  die-| 


tionaty  of  the  tlements  of  all  human  language  Mr.  Bootl^ 
in  his  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  BngtiEh  Lan^uage^  hti 
sot  an  example  of  perhapa  the  happiest  mode  in  whirfa  la 
aooount  of  words  can  be  given  aceording  to  their  elTBolo- 
gies  or  afBnltiea.  By  making  each  radical  term  the  text  i  f 
a  short  essay,  in  the  oouise  m  which  the  history  of  all  its 
derived  and  connected  terms  is  traced  and  llluittaled  trr 
ouotations.  refbrences  to  manners  and  enetonu,  and  aaw* 
ootet  of  various  kinds,  the  writer  has  rendered  hi*  iUctii>B- 
ary  as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive,  and  adapted  it  not 
onlv  (br  occasional  consultation  but  for  continuous  reading. 

Any  ocoount  of  the  dictionaries  of  particular  tongue" 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  There  is  a  Table  Alphs- 
belique  des  Diction  naires,  by  Durey  de  Nolnville,  pub- 
lished in  1 758,  Which  however  is  asserted  to  be  very  incuiL- 
plate,  even  for  that  time.  A  very  elaborate  disseristtoc 
on  lexicons  and  glossaries  in  general,  and  on  those  d 
the  Greek  language  in  particular,  by  P.  J.  Maussacus,  t« 
inserted  in  most  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek  lexicon  d 
Harpocration,  entitled  Lexicon  Deoam  Oratorum ;  and  the 
same  subject  has  idso  been  treated  by  ■emal  ether  miicn 
who  are  enumerated  in  MnrhofTs  Polyfaiator.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
In  the  portion  of  Morhoff's  third  book,  ttom  chapter  4th 
to  chapter  9th  inclusive  (vol.  i.  pp.  749—830,  edit  174').  a 
given  an  account  of  the  principal  dictionaries  of  the  modem 
European  tongues,  of  the  oriental  tongues,  of  the  Greek, 
and  of  the  Latin  tongues.  See  also  DeBure'aBibliognpbie 
Instructive,  vol.  lit.,  p.  1 — 86. 

In  Some  dictionaries  the  words  are  explained  in  the  same 
language  to  which  they  belong ;  in  many  others  the  irardf 
of  one  language  are  interpreted  by  oorresponding  ward<  t<; 
another  language.  In  some  the  interpretation  or  tran;»la<i :: 
is  into  several  languages;  as,  fbr  instance,  in  Miufthn* 
Dictionary  of  Eleven  Languages,  namely,  English,  Wrl?.. 
German.  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Spanisb,  P«tueoe<e. 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  fbl.  London,  1617;  and  in  s 
dictionary  printed  U  St.  Peterrburg  in  3  vols.  41a.  a 
1785,  in  which  the  words  and  phraies  ere  given  in  FicRfh. 
German,  Russian,  and  Latin. 

Although,  as  Maussacus  in  his  Oritical  Dissertation  juit 
noticed  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  books  both  v'. 
fX&veaii  or  unusual  Words,  and  of  X^ftc,  or  idioms,  are  fic- 
quentl^  referred  to  or  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Latir 
grammarians  and  other  writers,  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
that  all  of  these  were  what  we  should  now  call  dictii.>Dj 
ries,  that  is  to  !ay,  were  collections  of  vocables  and  plin«f 
alphabetically  arranged.   The  oldest  extant  Greek  le\iK- 
grapher  is  Apollonius  the   Sophist,  a  contemporarr  •.! 
Augustus;  his  work  entitled  Af C»c 'O^irpurai,  or  'Hork':.^ 
Words^*  though  much  interpolated,  is  very  useful.  X) 
the  other  original  Greek  lexicons  and  glossaries  we  have, 
such  as  the  Onomaatieon  (or  Collection  of  Synonymiifi 
of  Julius  Pbllttx,  the  lexicons  of  Suidas,  Harpocntio^ 
and  Hesychius,  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  soaietisK? 
attributed  to  Marcus  Husurus,  although  of  the  waibxt 
of  some  of  them  the  exact  age  is  disputed,  were  undouH- 
ediy  compiled  subsequent,  and  most  of  them  proballr 
long  Subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  Chri»*r:. 
ava.    It  Is  supposed  indeed  that  they  were  fouri!-. 
upon  older  compilations  of  the  same  kind ;  but  of  'I- 
form  of  those  lost  works  we  know  nothing.    It  mty  ■ 
reasonably  doubted  if  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  dictionaries  in  studrirc  - 
foreign  language  or  didect,  as  has  been  the  eenerai 
tice  in  modem  times.   They  would  seem  latoer  to  gi« 
unifbnBly  followed  what  may  be  called  the  natural  me'i.'. 
of  leamiiv  the  language  fhnn  oonveteatlon  with  those  «t 
spoke  it,  being  the  method  by  which  we  all  learn  the  Ir- 
guage  we  acquire  both  most  easily  and  most  perfectly,  it: 
mother  tongue,  end  that  by  which  alone  a  real  knowlee.: 
and  command  of  any  language  can  be  acquired.  Alihou:£ 
however,  the  utility  of  a  general  dictionary  «f  a  language'  n 
an  instrument  either  for  teaching  the  language  to  youth  n 
schools,  or  fbr  enabling  a  student  to  mtster  it  in  any  c.t- 
cumstances,  may  weU  be  questioned,  there  are  obnr-'* 
considerations  which  make  it  desirable  that  we  should  [o- 
sess  such  dictionaries  of  all  languages.   Wh^  a  diction:?^  I 
of  a  language  profbsses  to  be  morelhan  a  mere  vocabulir. 
it  Is  Usual  fbr  It  to  contain  along  with  the  interpretation  •  : 
explanation  of  tin  meaning  of  each  word,  aotoe  account  < 
Its  etymology  or  derintion,  and  also  of  'ts  gramraatin. 
usage.   Except  irben  the  diotipnfti7Ja,excliKvely  etuc- 
logKal,  perh^M  lU  tBntwght/MUSaJgiyria  ragaid  & 
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Xaa  fbnign  extVaetion  of  words  is  to  note  the  lati^nge  Prom 
which  each  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  irome£ately  bor- 
TowwL  But  merely  to  append  the  supimsed  original  word  of 
t  he  foreign  language,  as  is  generally  done,  eonveys  little  valu- 
able information  in  any  case,  and  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  mis- 
conception. If  it  id  desired  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  change 
which  the  forms  of  the  words  have  undergone  in  passing 
from  the  one  tongue  to  flie  other,  this  will  be  better  done 
by  a  short  statemeat  on  the  Bubjeet  once  Ibr  alU  In  which 
the  several  modes  and  incidents  of  the  transference  should 
be  systomatically  arranged  and  illustrated  by  examples,  and 
the  principle  or  each  explained.  It  would  be  of  ftiUy  as 
much  importance  however  that  in  every  dictionary  of  a 
langua)!^  the  connection  of  each  word  with  other  words 
in  the  same  language,  or  the  native  root  fVom  which  each 
has  sprung,  should  be  distinctly  marked  whenever  it  is  not 
obvious.  This  reference  of  each  word  to  the  proper  family 
to  which  it  belongs  contributes  more  to  make  its  meaning 
<lear  and  to  point  out  its  correct  use  than  any  definition 
can  do.  And  such  a  notice  of  the  root  of  the  word  would 
naturally  lead  to,  and  should  be  fbUowed  by,  as  precise  a 
statement  as  |ios8ible  of  its  primitive  and  most  simple  mean- 
ing; after  which  should  come  a  chronolraical  deduction  of 
the  chan^  it  has  undergone,  as  fhr  as  uey  can  be  traced, 
both  in  BigntficatifHi  and  in  form,  the  whole  deflnitira  being 
concluded  by  an  explanation  of  its  metaphorical  and  other 
secondary  or  transferred  meanings.  If  its  use  in  each  sense 
can  be  illustrated  by  an  example,  such  quotations  are,  for 
various  reasons,  in  the  h^hest  den-ee  satisfiwtory  and  va- 
luable. Any  remarkable  uses  or  the  word  in  particular 
passages  of  standard  authors  ought  at  least  to  be  adverted  to 
and  explained ;  and  a  notice  of  its  peculiarities  of  con- 
struction, or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  connected  with  other 
wonls  in  a  sentence,  should  never  be  omitted.  There  are 
some  dietionaries  in  which  all  this  has  been  attempted,  but 
perhaps  scareely  one  in  which  it  has  been  quite  satisfae- 
torily  executed.  Among  the  most  eareAilly  compiled  dic- 
tionaries of  modem  langui^ns  are  that  of  the  Italiu, 
entitled  Vocabolario  d^li  AcMomiei  deUnCnisca,  utended 
in  the  latest  editions  to  6  vols.  fbl. ;  and  that  of  the  French, 
entitled  Dictionnaire  de  TAcadtmie  Franfalse.  But  in 
both  these  works,  espeiially  in  the  latter,  the  design  prin- 
cipally kept  in  view  has  been  to  guard  the  purity  of  the 
language.  There  is  also  a  Spanish  dictionary  of  great  re- 
putation, entitled  Diccionaho  de  la  Lengua  C^tellana, 
compueato  por  la  Real  Academia  Espaiiola,  6  vols,  fol., 
Madrid,  1726,  &c.  In  English,  Johnson's  Dictionary  has 
been  accounted  the  standard  work  of  its  class  ever  since  its 
appearance,  in  3  vols.  foL,  1753;  but  allhough  it  was  a 
p;reat  achievement  for  an  individual,  and  its  definitions  in 
(larticulu  aAvd  remadiable  evidence  of  its  author's  inge- 
nuity and  ooramand  of  expression,  it  is  in  many  respects  as 
far  as  possible  from  beiiu  what  a  dictionary  should  be. 
Its  etymological  part  (as  lumeTooke  has  long  ago  shown) 
is  little  better  than  so  mudi  rubbish ;  and  it  is  characterized 
throughout  by  a  total  want  of  method  and  philosophical 
views.  Its  author  indeed  was  neither  metapnysician,  nor 
1  inguist,  nor  archeeologist  enough  for  the  task  he  undertook. 
Some  valuable  matter  has  been  added  to  the  last  edition  of 
the  English  Dictionary  (augmented  to  6  vols.  4to.)  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Todd ;  but  the  philosophical  character  of  the 
■wnrk  has  received  no  improvement  in  liis  hands.  Perhaps 
llm  nearest  approach  that  has  been  made  to  a  philosophical 
English  dictionary  would  be  that  given  in  the  miscella- 
npous  and  lexiowraphical  department  of  the  Encyclopa'dia 
Metrupolitana,  if  the  execution  were  equal  to  the  deswn, 
-which  is  explained  in  the  prospectus  as  being  to  exhibit 
*  the  history  of  English  Words;  the  citations  arranged 
nccording  to  the  age  of  the  works  firom  which  they  are 
.selected,  yet  with  every  attention  to  the  independent  beautv 
or  value  of  the  sentences  chosen  which  is  consistent  with 
the  higher  ends  of  a  clear  insight  into  the  original  and 
acquired  meaning  of  every  word.' 

II.  Dictionaries  of  Facts.  This  class  comprehends  dic- 
■ttitnaries  of  history,  biography,  mythdogy,  geography,  ar- 
'.-hieologv,  and  all  others  that  deal  chieSy  or  exclusively  with 
events  tliat  have  happened,  or  are  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened, or  with  &cts  that  exist  or  have  existed.  Many  of 
tho  principal  works  of  this  description  are  enumerated  in 
the  article  Biookaphy  :  and  under  BiULioonAPBY  will  be 
found  an  aceonnt  of  another  large  diviiion  of  th«m.  We  may 
here  observa  thtt  some  of  iha  old  Qreak  Inioona  already 
noticed  wwa  dietloiuii«  of  fteli  as  vdl  u  of  words;  ths 


lexicon  of  Suidas,  for  instano^  is,  in  the  greater  part,  made 
up  of  ftagments  of  biography,  histny,  and  geography,  and 
often  contains  .ai^  extracts  fifom  various  writers  both  ex- 
tant and  .est  The  work  of  Stephanus  Bysantinus,  some- 
times entitled  'SBvtxA  (the  Ethnology),  more  commonly  Ilipt 
n&^tvv  (the  Book  of  Citiea,  or  rather  of  States),  is  chiefly  a 
geographical  and  andiBBological  dictionary,  and  is  the  oldest 
compilation  ot  HuA  deiawtion  that  exists.  Its  ow^re 
details  under  each  head  asumilale  it  fai  some  respect  to  an 
imperfect  gasetta«.  In  modem  times  the  numbsr  of  dic- 
tionaries that  have  appeared,  profMsing  to  present  a  view  of 
a  more  or  leas  extensive  fleldf  of  i^ts,  has  been  very  great. 
Besides  the  various  histtvical,  biographical,  and  geographi- 
cal dictionaries,  general  and  particular,  and  the  bibliogra- 
phical dictionaries,  there  are  dictionaries  of  antiquities,  of 
architecture,  of  heraldry,  of  painting,  of  music,  of  botany, 
of  law,  of  legal  decisions,  of  commerce,  of  medicine,  of  sur- 
gery, and  ofalmost  every  other  department  of  human  know- 
ledge. Human  knowledge,  however,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  orreckoned  such,  in  aJmost  all  its  departments,  is  such 
a  mixture  of  ascertained  fects  and  of  mere  oitinions  or  specu- 
lations, that  there  is  hai^y  any  of  these  diouonaries  which  is 
a  dictionary  of  AvBti  merely.  Opinions,  indeed,  considered  his* 
torically,  are  tbnnselves  beta,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  re- 
corded and  anoiuied  in  dictionaries  m  well  as  other  fkcts. 
Discussion  also  often  places  doubtAil  feots  in  a  clearer  light, 
and  a  dictionary  may  be  as  convenient  a  vehicle  fbr  such  dis- 
cussion as  any  otlur  book.  But  amost  useful  class  of  books,  of 
which  we  have  yet  scarcely  a  specimen,  would  be  a  set  of 
dictionaries  or  tabular  expositions  of  fects,  and  nothing  else. 
They  would  serve,  among  other  purposes,  as  maps  of  the 
extent  and  botmdaiies  of  the  different  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  and  most  useful  directories  in  the  prosecution  of 
aS  inquiries  having  in  view  the  enla^ment  at  those  boun- 
daries. As  of  fects  some  are  completely  ascertained,  others 
only  probable,  and  others  doubti\il,  three  divisions  answer- 
ing to  iJiese  descriptions  mieht  be  given  under  each  head, 
uul  a  fourth  might  pertiaps  be  advanti^eously  added  tat  im- 
probable or  oonrateg  statements,  although  these  last  might 
be  more  scientifically  exhibited  in  the  table  or  dictionary  of 
the  ikcts  forming  the  hibtory  of  opinions. 

III.  DictionariBB  of  Things.  A  thing,  as  seems  to  be  in- 
flicated  by  the  Latin  reor,  which  apparently  contains  the 
same  root  as  ret,  as  well  ashy  the  English  i?Unk,  is  properly 
any  object  of  thought ;  and  under  this  title  may  therefore  he 
comprehended  dictionaries  of  all  other  kinds,  except  those 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  explanation  of  words  or  the  no- 
tation of  iacts.  This  division  leaves  to  the  third  class  of  dic- 
tionaries all  the  abstract  sciences,  the  mixed  or  applied 
sciences,  the  departments  of  criticism  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  whole  range  of  metaphysical  and  moral  specu- 
lation. It  is  true  that  some  oil  these  subject  cannot  be 
treated  of  without  a  reference  to  fects ;  but  the  Acts  here 
are  not  viewed  simply  as  such,  but  either  as  subordinate  to 
principles  or  as  mooifying  their  operation.  No  very  rigorous 
adherence  to  the  limits  of  a  definition  however  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  dictionary  of  any  kind,  which  must  in  all  cAsea 
be  a  somewhat  unsystematic  performance,  and  accordingly 
we  have  few,  if  ai^,  dictionaries'  which  are  exclusively 
dictionaries  of  things  in  the  sense  that  has  just  been 
explaineo.  Many  of  the  dictionaries  referred  to  under  tho 
last  bead  are  dictionaries  of  things  as  well  as  of  facts 
that  is  to  say,  they  contain,  mixed  up  with  their  state- 
ments of  fects,  expositions  or  discussions  of  principles. 
On  the  other  fawd,  dictionaries  of  thinra  are  generally  also 
dictionaries  of  heta,  and  sometimes  lexicons,  or  diction- 
aries of  words  and  phrases,  in  addition.  The  most  im- 
portant works  of  this  ducription  have  been  published 
under  the  title  of  Dicti«taries  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  oi 
EncyclopfBdios.  By  the  word  l]mMXi>irai&ia,  encyclopedia,  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  understood  the  whole  circle  of  learn- 
ing or  of  the  liberal  arts,  or  instrueiiOD  therein,  the  term 
being  so  applied  under  the  notion  that  all  the  departments 
of  human  knowledge  were  naturally  connected  together  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  circle  or  complete  system.  Pliny  (Nat. 
Hist.  Pre^.)  speaks  of  the  encyclopfenia  of  the  Greeks  as 
an  expression  for  the  whole  field  of  knowledge:  'Jam  omnia 
attingenda,  aura  Grseci  rqc  iyKv^oiraiStias  vocant.*  Quin- 
tilian  (i.  10)  ueflnes  it  as  the  orb  or  complete  circle  of  human 
learning:  ' Orbis  ilia  doctrinn,  quam  GroBci  iynncXoxcK^kir 
vocant/  Titruvins  (vi.  Pi«£)  describes  the  enn'dios  or 
iytnjjcXtoc  woi^ita  of  the  Greeks  u  the  disoffillne  o^altjthe 
brani^es  of  learning:  *doctriDi0iai^tiiaMMM^i^ 
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does  not  appeu  that  die  term  enoyclopeedia  ftu  ever  an- 
tiently  used  as  meaning  a  work  treating  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge.  It  has,  however,  as  just  observed^  be- 
come the  common  title  for  such  works  in  modem  times. 
Perhaps  it  was  flrst  so  applied  by  some  of  the  Arabian  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  one  of  whom  at  least,  Alfarabius,  who 
flourished  in  the  tentli  century,  is  stated  to  have  compiled 
B  general  treatise  on  the  sciences,  still  preserved,  under 
this  title.  Several  such  treatises  with  the  same  title  ap- 
peared in  Europe  about  thd  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  most  femous  of 
«hich  was  that  of  John  Henry  Alstedius,  vluch  was  first 
published  in  2  vols.  fill,  in  1630.  (See  pre&ce  to  Supplement 
to  EncyclopEBdia  Britanniea,  and  MorhofBi  Polyhutor,  voL 
i.  lib.  ii.  chap.  7,  for  an  account  of  this  and  other  early  ency- 
dopndias.)  But  none  of  these  works  were  dictionaries: 
they  were  merely  collections  of  treatises,  rather  resembling 
such  works  as  Dodsley^s  Preceptor  than  answering  to  the 
modem  notion  of  an  encyclopEeoia.  A  much  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  modem  encyclopsadia  is  presented  by  the 
'Lexicon  "Universale  Historico-Geomraphico-Chronologico- 
Poetico-Philologicum*  of  Joh.  Jac  Hofinan,  first  published 
at  Basle  in  2  vols,  fol.,  1677,  and  followed  by  a  '  Continu- 
atio'  or  Supplement,  of  the  same  extent,  in  1683;  or,  the 
two  pubUcations  incorporated  in  4  vols,  fol..  Lug.  Bat.,1698. 
The  form  at  least  of  this  work  has  been  generally  preserved 
in  our  more  recent  encycloptedias  and  dictionaries  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  although  most  of  these,  by  including  the 
principles  of  science  As  well  as  facta,  have  extended  their 
scope  somewhat  beyond  Hofman's  design.  HLs  two  supple- 
mentary volumes  however  embody  a  great  deal  of  the  natu- 
ral science  of  his  time ;  and  the  work  altogether  contains 
much  curious  learning  not  readily  found  elsewhere.  Al- 
though not  evidencing  any  ver^  superior  sagacity,  pene- 
tration, or  elegance  of  scholarship,  it  is  a  wonderful  per- 
formance for  an  individual,  and  still  remains  a  most  useful 
book  of  reference. 

The  first  English  *  universal  dictionary  of  the  arts  and 
sciences'  was  the  '  Lexicon  Technicura*  of  Dr.  John  Harris, 
of  which  the  first  vol.  in  fbl.  appeared  at  London  in  1706,  and 
the  second,  completing  tlw  work,  in  1710.  It  was  afterwards 
extended  to  three  volumes.  Harris's  Lexicon  enjoyed  great 
popularity  for  a  considerable  time  after  its  first  appearance,- 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  passed  through  five 
editions  m  about  thirty  years ;  and  in  the  mathematical 
Olid  physical  department  specially  it  is  admitted  to  have 
been  very  ably  executed.  It  was  not  long  however  before 
it  found  a  rival  in  Chambers's  Cyclopeedia,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1728.  [Chambers, 
Ephr.\.ih.]  The  professed  peculiarity  of  the  new  work  was, 
that  it  proposed  to  *  ronaider  the  several  matters  not  only 
in  themselves,  but  relatively,  or  as  they  respect  each  other ; 
both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes,  and  as  so  many  parts 
of  some  greater  whole.'  This  was  attempted  to  be  w>ne  by 
a  system  of  references  from  one  article  to  another,  so  as  to 
connect  the  subordinate  particulars  among  themselves,  and 
to  indicate  the  great  division  of  knowledge  to  which  each 
belonged.  In  this  way  the  work,  which,  in  the  seventh  edi- 
tion (1 778 — 85),  was  extended  to  4  vols,  folio,  contained  no 
complete  treatises  on  any  of  the  sciences,  nor  other  articles 
of  any  considwable  length.  Various  other  works  fhllowed, 
compiled  upon  much  the  same  plan,  among  which  were 
Barrow's  '  New  and  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences,* in  one  vol.  foL  1751,  with  a  supplemental  vol.,  pub- 
lished in  1754;  '  A  now  and  complete  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  by  a  Society  of  Gfentlemen,'  (commonly,  from 
the  name  of  the  publisher,  called  Owen's  Dictionary,)  4  vols. 
8vo.,  1754;  and  'The  (Complete  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,'  in  3  vols.  fbL,  1766,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Croker. 
Dr.  Thomas  Williams,  and  Mr.  Samud  Clark.  (See,  for 
an  account  of  all  these  works,  the  prefkce  to  the  Supplement 
to  the  £n(^lopiBdia  Britanniea.) 

A  work  upon  a  different  plan  had  also  appeared  in  2  vols, 
fol.  in  1745,  by  Dr.  De  Coetlogon,  a  native  of  France, 
naturalized  in  England,  under  the  title  of '  An  Universal 
History  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  a  Comprehensive  lUustra- 
tion  of  all  Sciences  and  of  all  Arts.'  This  was  in  fact  a 
dictiofiary,  the  subjects  being  treated  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  in  the  pre&ce  just  referred  to, 
considers  it  to  have  probably  su^^ested  the  Encyclopoxlia 
Britanniea,  the  first  edition  of  which,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  ap- 
peared at  Edinbu^h  in  1771.  It  professed  to  be  compiled 
*  by  a  Society  of  Oentlewan  in  Scotland,  upon  a  new  plan, 


in  which  the  diffsrent  sdences  and  arts  an  d^eatsd  into 
distinct  treatises  or  systems.'  This  plan  howevo-  had  been 
already  adopted  in  Dr.  Coetlt^n's  work.  Hie  proprietor 
and  principal  compiler  of  the  Edinburgh  work  was  Mr. 
William  Smellie,  the  printer,  a  man  of  much  ability  and 
considerable  literary  attainments.  For  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britanniea,  which  in  the  fourth 
edition  completed  in  1810  was  extended  to  20  vola.,  and 
to  which  a  supplement  in  6  vols,  was  added  in  1824,  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Napier's  preface,  A  seventh  edition  of 
the  work,  in  whidi  the  supplement  is  incorporated,  ii  now 
m  the  course  of  publication.  Of  ibe  other  modem  English 
.  Cydopsdias.  already  completed,  the  two  most  deserving  -^f 
notice  are  the  Cyclopndia,  or  a  New  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  conducted  by  the  l&te  Dr.  Rees,  and 
commonly  known  by  his  name,  although  professing  to  be 
only  a  new  edition  of  Chambers,  begun  in  1802,  and  com- 
pleted in  45  vols.  4to.  in  1819 ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Cydo- 
psedia,  edited  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  I^vid)  Brewster,  begun  in  1 8 10, 
and  completed  in  36  parts,  or  18  vols.  4to.in  1830.  TheEncv 
clopaKliaMetropolitana  was  begun  in  1818,  being  announc«d 
as  a  Universal  Dictionary  of  Knowledge  on  an  original 
plan ;  comprising  the  twould  advantages  of  a  philosophical 
and  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  Ihis  work,  which  is 
still  in  course  of  publication,  is  arranged  in  four  divisions.: 
the  lat,  comjaehending  the  Pure  Sciences;  the  2d.  the 
Mixed  and  Ai^lied  Sciences ;  the  3d,  theBtogr^bieal  and 
Historical  articles;  and  the  4th,  the  Miscellaneous  and 
Lexicographical  articles.  The  Penny  Cyclopedia  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Uaefid  lUiowledea  was  begun 
in  1833,  and  has  ever  nnce  been  puUished  r^^ilarly  in 
volumes  and  in  numbers. 

Of  the  foreigii  works  of  this  class  by  far  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  Encyc1op£die,  ca  Dictionnaire  Raisonni  des 
Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  des  M£ti«^  of  Diderot  and  D'Alem- 
bert,  of  which  the  first  vol.  fol.  was  published,  at  Pans 
in  1751 ;  the  17th  and  last  of  the  original  series  in  1765, 
11  vols,  of  plates  being  added  to  the  text,  of  which 
the  first  was  published  in  1762,  the  last  in  1772.   A  Sup- 
plement was  afterwards  added,  consisting  of  four  vols.  U 
text  and  one  of  plates,  fbl.,  1776-7 ;  and  thoe  is  besideft  a 
'Table  Analytique*  of  the  whde  wwk,  compiled  by  H. 
Mouchon,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris  and  AmsteHam,  1780.  Edi- 
tions of  the  work  have  also  been  printed  in  France  and  othtt 
parts  of  the  Continent,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo.    But  the 
more  detailed  history  of  this  remarkable  work  must  be  re- 
served for  a  separate  article.  It  has  been  followed  in  Frame 
by  another  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  still  greater 
extent,  the  Encyclopedic  M£tbodique,  begun  in  17b'2  and 
finished  in  1832,  in  201  vols.  4to.,  including  47  vols,  of  p1ate«. 
In  this  last-mentioned  work  every  art  or  science  ts  treated  of 
in  a  separate  volume,  or  series  of  volumes;  so  that  the  whole 
is  in  fact  merely  a  collection  of  dictionaries.  Of  other  foreita 
Enf^clopsedias  we  may  notice  the  German  *  ConveistioDs 
Lexikon  (as  it  was  originally  entitled),  projected  bv  Mr. 
Broekhaus,  the  bookseUer  of  It^psig,  s^  first  published  tbm 
in  1813.  A  seventh  edition  of  this  w(»k  appeared  at  Lei^ 
in  1827-9,  under  the  new  title  of  AUgemeine  Deniscbe 
Real-Encyclopiidie  fur  die  gebildeten  stande.    An  Englah 
translation  of  it,  including  much  additional  matter,  hb 
appeared  at  Philadelphia;  and  the  American  work  r. 
present  in  course  of  republication  in  this  country,  with  ad- 
ditions and  alterations.   There  is  also  now  in  course  ct 
publication  tlie  great  work  conducted  by  Professors  Eivi 
and  Gruber,  entitled  '  AUgemeine  Encyclopadie  der 
senschaften  und  Kunste,'  which  began  to  be  publisbnl  it 
Leipzig  in  181S,  arid  of  which  46  vols.  4to,  have  almi* 
appeared ;  viz.  the  portion  from  A  to  Drury,  in  27  vols. . 
that  from  H  to  Hamburg,  in  12  vola;  and  that  tram  O  t- 
Otzenhausen,  in  7  vols.   Some  account  of  the  etKryda 
pedias  in  various  languages,  but  neither  very  clearly  ex 
very  accurately  drawn  up,  and  mixed  with  a  giMt  deal  d 
superfluous  and  useless  matter,  raar  be  fbund  in  a  hrJe 
book  called  *  Nouveau  Systtaie  Bibliographiqne  mit  ec 
usage  pour  la  connaissance  des  Encyclopedies,*  sc;,  I'Zn^ 
Paris,  1821. 
DICrUOPHyLLIA  [Madrkphtixkea.] 
DICTYS,  a  Cretan  who  accompanied  Idomeneus  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  the  reputed  author  of  a  history  of  tb* 
Trojan  war,  of  which  a  Latin  prose  translation  is  still  ex- 
tant.  This  work  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Nno,  in  ■ 
tomb  near  Gnossus,  which  was  laid  open  by  an  earthquake 
It  was  written  in  Pb«Dnician  chanctan.  atid  tranalatad  in* 
Digitized  by  ViUXJglC 
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Greek  by  one  Bufraxidfts,  or  Fnuds,  at  the  eonuQUul.of 
Nero  tilts  translation  has  not  come  ^wnto  us.  the  Latin 
version  which  we  possess  is  attributed  to  Quintus  Septimius, 
who  lived  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  a.d..  and  contains 
the  first  five  books,  with  an  atMid^ment  of  the  remainder. 
Tlie  best  edition  is  that  by  Perizonius  (1702,  8vo.X  to 
whose  preliminary  dissertation  the  reader  is  referred  for 
further  particulars  respecting  the  histwian  and  bis  tmu- 
:ator. 

DIDE'LPHIDiE.  [MAMtmALiju] 
DIDERMUM.  [Stmoictim.] 

DIDEROT  DENYS.  was  bom  atLangres  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Champagne,  in  1713.  His  fttber,  lumuter  enUer, 
a  worthy  man,  much  respected  in  his  natiTe  town,  and  w»n- 
fortable  in  his  circumstances,  placed  his  am  flnt  in  the 
Jesuita*  College  at  Longres,  ana  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
College  d'Haroourt  at  Paris  to  oontinue  his  studies.  At 
one  time  young  Diderot  was  intended  for  the  church,  but 
as  he  felt  no  inclination  for  the  clerical  profession,  his 
father  did  not  press  the  point.  Did^t  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  antient  and  modem  languages,  and  still  more 
in  mathematics.  On  leaving  cdlege,  his  &ther  placed 
liim  as  a  boardtt  with  a  Paris  procureur,  in  order  that 
he  might  study  the  law,  but  Diderot  had  no  taste  for 
that  profcssio:: ;  he  made  no  progress  in  its  study,  and 
he  employed  aJ^  the  time  he  could  steal  from  the  office- 
desk  in  readi^  any  books  that  &U  into  his  hands.  AAer 
two  or  three  ^eazs,  bis  &ther  stopped  his  board  wages, 
desirii^  him  ather  to  betake  himself  to  some  wofeHion  or 
to  return  home,  and  he  aever^  times  repeatea  the  offer  of 
this  altem^ve,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  Diderot  replied  that  he 
felt  no  inclination  for  any  worldly  profession;  that  he  loved 
reading,  was  happy,  ana  wanted  nothinff  more.  For  ten 
years  from  that  time  he  lived  obscurely  in  Paris,  on  his  wits 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  often,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  in  very 
promiscuous  company.  Literaturo  was  not  then  a  very 
marketable  commodity,  but  Diderot  had  a  &cility  in  writing, 
and  he  undertook  anything  that  came  in  bis  way,  advertise- 
ments, indexes,  catalogues,  and  even  sermons  for  the  colo- 
nies, which  were  bespoken  and  paid  for  by  a  mission^. 
He  next  b^n  translating  from  the  English  for  the  book- 
sellns.  He  also  recaved  indirectly  assistance  from  home. 
At  the  age  of  29,  he  married  a  young  woman  as 
poor  as  himself,  who  proved  to  him  em  alter  a  Tirtoous 
und  affectionate  w^  notwithstanding  his  subsequent  neg- 
lect of  her.  In  his  drama  *  Le  Pm  de  Famille'  he  has 
drawn  from  life  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  courtship  and 
marrioge.  His  first  original  work  was  the  '  Penates  Phi- 
losophiques,'  1746,  a  desultory  and  rather  common-place 
production,  which  however  met  with  great  success  amoiu; 
the  partisans  of  the  new  philosophy,  as  it  was  then  calle£ 
From  that  time  Diderot  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous assailants  of  the  established  systems  in  religion  and 
politics.  He  saw  many  unseemly  parts  in  the  social  edifice, 
and  could  devise  no  better  mode  of  mending  them  than  by 
pulling  down  the  whole.  That  the  state  of  France  under 
the  Rtigent  and  Louis  XV.  was  such  as  easily  to  lead  an 
impetuous  nund  to  such  a  conclusion,  is  made  sufficiratly 
evident  by  the  numerous  memoirs  ctf  those  times.  In  1749 
he  published  the  '  Lettees  sur  Ifta  Aveugles,*  for  which  he 
was  imprisoned  for  three  months  at  Y inceunes,  where  how- 
ever he  was  very  indulgently  treated,  and  allowed  to  receive 
the  visits  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
to  whom  it  is  suid  that  Diderot  suggested  the  idea  of  his 
firht  literary  paradox.  They  afterwards  quarrelled  upon 
some  foolish  ground,  and  the  squabble  was  not  creditable 
to  either.  [Rousseau.]  After  editing,  in  company  with 
others,  a  Universal  Medical  Dictionary;  Diderot  formed  the 
project  of  a  general  Cycloptedia,  to  supersede  the  French 
vt^rsion  of  Chambers's  work,aod  he  found  a  bookseller,  Lebre- 
ton,  willing  to  undertake  the  publieaticoi,  under  the  title  of 
*  Kncyclomdie,  ou  DictioDnaiie  RaJsonni  des  Sciences,  des 
Arts,  et  Metiers.*  IXderot  and  D^AIumbert  were  joint  edi- 
toi-s,  but  lyAlembert  withdrew  after  a  time,  and  Diderot  re- 
mained sole  editor.  The  work  began  to  appear  in  1751,  and 
wits  concluded  in  1 765,  in  1 7  vols.  foL  besides  1 1  vols,  of  plates. 
The  publication  was  stopped  two  or  three  times  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  last  volumes  were  distributed  privately,  though 
the  king  himself  was  one  of  the  purchasers.  The  most  amus- 
ing part  of  the  correspondence  of  Yoltaire  and  D*Alembert 
was  carried  on  iriiile  D'Alembert  was  joint  editor  of  the 
iMctionnairo,  and  presents  a  lively  picture  of  the  various 
difficulties  with  whidi  the  editors  ua  to  conteifd.   On  this 


eelelmtod  compilation  Diderot  himself  passed  a  severe  jndg 
ment  He  said,  *  that  he  had  had  neither  time  nor  the 
means  of  being  ^urtiealar  in  the  choice  of  his  contributors, 
among  whom  some  were  ,  excellent,  but  ni<»t  of  the  rest 
were  very  inferior ;  that  mweover  the  contributors,  being 
badly  paid,  worked  carelessly ;  that,  in  short,  it  was  a  patch- 
work composed  of  very  ill-sorted  materials,  some  master- 
pieces by  the  side  of  schoolboys'  performances;  and  that 
there  was  also  considerable  neglect  in  thearrangementofthe 
articles,  and  especially  in  the  references.'  Diderot  com- 
plained likewise  that  the  publisher,  Lebreton,  often  took 
upon  himself  to  scratdi  out  of  the  proof-sheets  any  passages 
wUch  he  thought  might  endanger  him,  and  then  filled  up 
the  ^p  as  weu  as  he  could.  Notwithstanding  oU  these 
deficiencies  the  Dictionnaire  Encyolop£diqne  met  with 
great  success  for  a  time,  but  it  has  been  since  superseded 
in  France  by  the  Encydop^die  Mithodi^u^  or  great  French 
Cyclopssdia. 

The  works  of  Diderot  an  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
were  not  published  till  after  his  death.  Amone  those  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime  are:  'Lettressurles  Sourcu  et  Muets,' 
1751;  *Pens£es  sur  rioter];ntation  de  la  Nature,*  1764  ; 
'Code  de  la  Nature,*  1755.  The  principal  faults  of  his 
didactic  compositions  are  obseurtty  in  the  ideas,  and  a  de- 
clamatory style.  Among  his  tales,  'Jacques  le  Fataltate* 
and  '  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau,'  a  posthumous  publication,  are 
still  popular.  'I<es  ffijoux  Indiscrets,*  are  a  series  of  ob- 
scene st(aies>  which  he  sold  to  a  publisher*  and  gave  the 
money  to  his  mistress,  Had.  de  F^isievx.  He  afterwards 
formed  a  connection  with  Mdlle.  Yoland,  it  seems,  which 
lasted  till  his  death.  His  letten  to  her  form  the  |ain- 
cipal  part  of  the  *  M&noiies,  Correspondence,  et  Ouvrages 
InMits  de  Diderot,'  pnl^shed  in  1831,  4  vds.,  8va 
Diderot's  notions  on  the  sexual  oonnectitm  may  be  seen  in 
the  article  'Marriage,'  in  the  'DictioDnaire  Encyclo- 
p£dique,'  as  well  as  in  several  of  his '  Ouvrages  InMits.' 
He  professed  a  strict  sense  of  honour,  and  was  generous 
and  kind,  though  hasty,  touchy,  and  suspicious.  An  esti- 
mate of  his  character  may  be  formed  not  Snm  the  reports 
of  his  admirers  or  enemies,  and  there  were  many  of  both, 
but  from  his  own  work^  and  especially  his  correspondence, 
and  also  from  awcU  written  and  apparontiy  uiuo]»iiBtioated 
memoir  of  his  life  by  his  daughter,  lud.  de  Yandeul, 
which  is  printed  at  the  head  oi  the  unedited  conrespoiidenee 
above  mentioned.  A  collection  of  his  {Hrincipal  works  was 
published  by  his  disciple  Na^^n,  in  15  vou.,  8vo.,  1798, 
and  reprinted  since  in  22  vols.,  Svo.,  Paris,  1621.  with  a  life 
of  the  author  by  Naigeon  himself^  which  however  is  rather 
a  dissertation  ou  Diderot's  writings  and  opinions  than  a  real 
biography.  His  last  work,  a  lifo  of  Seneca,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  enlaived,  in  2  vols.,  under  the  title 
of  'Essai  sur  les  Rignes  de  Claude  et  de  N^roti,'  is  con- 
sidered by  some  one  of  his  best  compositions.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  there  are  many  good  passages  in  all  his 
works,  though  he  never  wrote  a  single  entirely  good  w<Nrk- 
Marmontel,  Garat,  and  otiiers  of  his  cwtemporaries  pre- 
ferred his  conversation  greatly  to  his  writings. 

Didfflrot  had  not  nown  ridi  by  his  literary  labours ;  he 
was  getting  old,  and  no  thought  of  selUog  his  library.  Ca- 
therine of  Russia  hearing  of  lus  intention,  purchmed  it  at  iti. 
full  value,  and  moreover  settled  upon  him  a  handsome  pen- 
mon  as  librarian  to  keep  it  for  her,  of  which  pension  the  paid 
him  fifty  years  in  advance  in  ready  money.  Full  of  gratitude. 
Diderot  resolved  to  go  and  thank  his  benefoctiess  in  person. 
He  went  first  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  some  montLs,  and 
thence  to  Petersburg.  He  was  delighted  with  his  reception 
by  the  empress,  and  wrote  to  Mdlle.  Yoland  that  *  while  in 
acoimtry  oftlled  the  land  of  flreemen  (meaning  probably  Hol- 
land) he  felt  as  a  slave ;  but  now  in  a  country  called  the 
country  of  slaves,  he  Mt  like  a  f^eenun.*  {ConttpomUmce 
MdU^vol.iU.,lettNl38.)  After  a  short  sta^  at  Fatanburg, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  whm  the  napresa  hired  a  ^endid 
sutteof  apartments  for  him  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  *Heen- 
jojrod  his  new  lodgings  only  twelve  dajn:  he  was  delisted 
with  them ;  baviog  always  lodged  in  a  garret,  he  thought 
himself  in  a  palace.  But  his  body  became  weaker  every 
day,  although  his  head  was  not  at  all  afibcted,  and  he  was 
({uite  conscious  that  his  end  was  approaching.  The  even- 
ing before  his  death  he  conversed  with  his  friends  upon 
philosophy,  and  the  various  means  of  attaining  it.  "The  tirsi 
step  towards  philosophy,"  said  he,  "  is  incredulity."  Thi* 
remark  is  the  last  wtuch  I  heard  him  make.'— (3/inn'>ir 

fjf  Diderot,  by  his  Daiufater.)  ^lext  day,  3Qth,Ji^v,.  1  ;h4. 
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be  got  up,  wi  down  to  dinner  with  his  wife,  and  afterwards 
expired  without  a  stru^le.  Diderot  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  Holbaeh  coterie,  and  the  leader  of 
tluit  knot  of  literary  men  known  in  the  last  century  by  the 
name  of  BncycIop4disteB.  There  are  many  particulars 
concerning  Diderot  in  hi«  friend  Qrimm's  Corrasptmdance 
LittSraire,  Paris,  1813. 

DIDIUS  JULIA'NUS,  of  a  family  originally  from 
Milan,  and  grandson  of  Balviua  Julianua,  celebrated 
jurint,  was  bom  about  a.d.  133.  He  was  educated  by  Do- 
mitia  LuciUa,  the  mother  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  soon 
roae  to  imp«tant  offioea,  was  successively  Qusstor,  Pmtor, 
and  Governor  of  Belgie  Gaul,  and  having  defeated  the 
Chauei,  he  obtained  the  Consulship.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  as  governor  to  Dalmatia,  and  next  to  Germania  Infb- 
rior.  Under  Commodus,  be  was  governor  of  Bithynia:  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  luxury  and  debaucherr, 
being  enormously  rich.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinwc, 
A.D.  193,  the  Prastoriana  having  put  up  the  empire  to 
auction,  Didlus  proceeded  to  their  camp,  and  bid  against 
Sulpicianus,  the  &ther-in-law  of  Pertinax,  who  was  trying 
to  make  hia  own  bargain  with  the  soldiers.  Didtus  having; 
hjd  l^hest,  was  proclaimed,  and  was  taken  h^  the  soldiers 
into  m>me.  The  Senate  with  its  usual  servility  acknow- 
ledged him  emperor,  but  the  people  openly  showed  their 
disBUtiaftotion,  and  loaded  him  with  abuse  and  impreca- 
tions in  the  Cireus  when  ha  assisted  at  the  solemn  games 
wliioh  were  customary  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  reign.  He 
is  said  to  have  borne  the  insult  with  patience,  and  to  have 
behaved  altogether  with  great  moderation  during  his  short 
reign.  Three  generals  at  the  head  of  their  respective  legions, 
Peseenniua  Niger,  ^ho  commanded  in  the  East,  Septimius 
Severus  in  Illyricum,  and  Claudius  Albinus  in  Britain, 
refVued  to  acknowledge  the  nomination  of  the  Preetorians. 
Severus  being  proclaimed  Augustus  by  his  troops,  marched 
upon  Rome,  and  found  no  opposition  on  the  road,  as  the 
towns  and  garrisons  all  declared  for  him.  The  Prstorians 
themselves  Ibrsook  Didiua,  and  the  Senate  readily  pro- 
nounced his  abdication,  and  iwoclaimed  Severus  emperor. 
A  party  of  soldiers  making  their  way  into  the  palac^  and 
disr^arding  the  entreaties  of  Didius,  who  omred  to  re- 
nounce the  empire,  cut  off  his  head.  He  had  reigned 
onlv  sixty-six  days.  Severus  soon  after  entered  Rome,  put 
to  oaath  the  murdereia  of  Pertinax,  disarmed  the  Prieto- 
rians,  and  banished  them  from  the  city.  (Spartianus  in 
ButoHaJueiutat  Dion,  EpUome,  B.  73.) 
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Bridili  MiuenB.  AetuJSii*.   Copper.  W^h^SUgndiw. 

DIDO.  [iBNBAs;  GasnuoB.] 
DIDUS.  [DoDa] 

DI'DYMUS,  a  celebratad  grammarian.  Hba  km  of  a 
seller  of  fltdk  at  Alexandria,  was  bom  in  the  eonsulahtp  ot 
Antony  and  Cioeio,  b.c  63  (Suidaa,  aub  v.),  and  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Hacrobius  calls  him  the  greatest 
grammarian  of  his  own  or  any  other  timu.  (Saturn,  v.  32.) 
According  to  Athenssus  (iv.  p.  139,  C.)  he  published  3,500 
volumes,  and  had  written  so  much  that  he  was  called  the 
foigetter  of  books  OStfiXioWAic),  ftw  he  often  forgot  what 
be  had  written  himself;  and  also  the  man  with  bowels  of 
brass  (xoXitEvrifioc),  from  his  unwearied  industry-.  To  judge 
from  d^e  specimens  of  bis  writings  given  by  Atbenoius,  we 
need  not  much  regret  the  loss  of  them.  His  criticisms 
were  of  the  Aristarchi^n  school  (Suid.):  he  wrote,  among 
odier  things,  an  explanation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Ion 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  418  D.),  and  also  of  die  plays  of  Phryniehus ; 
(Id.ix.  p.  371  F.)  several  troatisea  ^nat  Juba.  king  of 
Lihva  (Suid.  'iMoc),  a  boo^  on  the  oorruptien  of  diotion 
(Athenstts,  ix.  p.  SS8  B.),  a  history  of  the  eity  Gabflaaua 


(Sleph.  Byz.  sub  v.  'AydOvpvot),  besides  essays  on  the  country 
of  Homer,  the  mother  of  ^neas,  and  other  equally  un- 
important subjects.  The  Scholia  Minora  on  Homer  hare 
been  attributed  to  him,  but  wrongly,  ibr  Didymus  himself 
is  quoted  in  these  notes.  The  collection  of  proverbs  extant 
under  the  name  of  Zenobius  was  partly  taken  from  a  pre- 
vious collection  made  by  Didymus,  imd  about  sixty  fragments 
of  his  fifteen  books  on  agriculture  are  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  Cassianus  Bassus.  [GbofonikaJ 

Suidas  mentions  several  other  authors  of  this  name,  and 
among  them  one  sumamed  Ateius,  who  was  an  acai^mic 
philosopher,  and  wrote  a  treatise  in  two  books  on  the  scAu- 
tioDs  of  probabilities  and  sophisms.  We  may  also  mention 
Didymus  '  the  blind,'  an  Alexandrian  father  of  the  church, 
who  was  born  about  the  year  SOS  B.C.,  and  was  the  teacher 
of  St  Jerome,  St.  Isidore,  Ruflnus,  and  others.  He  died  in 
BX.  39S.  Of  his  numerous  writings,  four  treatises  have 
eome  down  to  us.  L  '  On  the  Holy  Spirit'  II.  *  On  the 
Trinity.'  III.  '  Against  the  Manicheana.'  IV.  *  On  the 
Canonical  Epistles.*  A  Greek  Trettiae  on  Farriery  br 
another  Didymus  is  also  extant. 

DIDYNA'MIA.  the  fourteenth  class  of  thelinnsean  sys- 
tem of  arranging  |danta.  It  is  the  same  aaTetrandria;  that 
is,  it  has  always  four  staneni.  only  two  ot  them  an  a  little 
loi^r  than  the  other  twa  TJnw  tliia  daaa  are  eom|m- 
hended  a  large  t«rt  of  the  Lamiaeeous,  Verheiuceous,  Scjo- 
phalariaceous,  Bignoniaeeous,  and  Aoanthaeeous  plants  of 
modem  botanists.  It  is  divided  into  two  orders,  Gymno- 
spermia  and  Angiospermia.  Grmnoapennia  includes  the 
genera  whose  ovary  is  split  into  four  small  seed-like  lobes, 
which  in  the  time  of  Linnnus  were  taken  for  naked  seeds ; 
and  Angiospermia  those  which  have  manifestly  the  seed> 
inclosed  in  a  pericarp  of  sane  loit. 

DIE.  [DftSHB.j 

DIE'  or  DIEY,  ST.,  an  einseopal  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vosges,  on  uie  nver  Meurtbe,  not  for  ftom 
its  aouroe,  and  on  a  road  to  SeMeateed  and  Colmar,  which 
branches  off  from  the  great  I%ris  and  Strasburg  road  at 
LunevUle.  It  ia  323  milM  fton  Fukj  in  48*  17*  N.  laL 
and  t9  M'  E.  long. 

This  town  is  of  con^erahle  antiqnitv;  it  had  in  the 
seventh  century  an  abbey  called  the  Aohey  of  Jointnre- 
this  abbey  was  secularized  in  the  tenth  century :  the  chief 
of  the  college  of  priests  thus  formed  bwe  the  title  ut 
grand  prev&t  and  exercised  the  fhnetioDS  of  a  bishop :  be 
was  also,  in  conjunction  with  theehapter,  which  eonsistcd 
of  twent}'-four  prebendaries,  including  three  dignitanes. 
lord  of  the  town.  The  list  of  the  grand*  prevoU  included 
one  pope,  nine  princes  of  the  house  ot  Lorraine,  and  bevenl 
other  illustrious  pwsons.  St.  Di^  was  walled  in  in  the 
thhleenth  century ;  the  walls  yet  remain.  It  is  situated  ai 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  is  small,  but  regularly  laid  out. 
and  handsome.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  sof- 
fcred  much  from  a  Are,  iriiich  consumed  many  id  the 
houses.  Hie  population  in  1838  amounted  to  SS60  for  tbt 
town  itself,  or  7707  for  the  whole  commune.  Hie  inha- 
bitants are  engaged  in  the  manufoctnre  of  cotton  yarn. 

Cted  ealioos,  and  handkerchieft^  cotton  counterTaDe» 
Qols,  and  hosieiy.  and  leather;  and  ^e  bleacfamg  c 
linen  is  earned  on.  There  are  two  mineral  springs  uisr 
St.  Di4;  one  impr^;nated  with  sulphur,  the  other  mi'.'. 
iron. 

The  bishopric  of  St  DiA  was  established  in  1777:  tt 
diocese  now  comprehends  the  department  of  Vosges  (pop; 
lalion,  in  1832,  397,987):  the  bishop  is  a  sufl^agan  of  tl. 
archbishop  of  Besaofun.  St.  Dii  is  the  capital  of  an  arro:. 
dissement,  which  had.  In  1832.  a  population  of  107,St,. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  arrondissement  are  mu^  engagt . 
in  the  manufkcture  of  sabots  (wooden  shoea)  and  otht 
wooden  wares,  and  of  cotton  yam.  T^vf  mik»  also  t'.i 
best  cheese  of  any  in  the  Vowes. 

DIEMEN'S  LAND,  VAN.  {Taskahia-j 

DIE  FPE.  a  town  in  France,  on  the  coast  of  the  Manr:, 
or  English  channel,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  fomi< 
by  the  junction  of  the  three  streams,  the  Argiies,  the  B- 
thaune,  and  the  Eaulne ;  91  miles  in  a  direct  line  nwih-wi-. 
of  Paris,  or  1 1 7  miles  bv  the  road  through  Meulan,  Hant<  < 
Vernon,  Pont  de  TArcOie,  and  9o<wn;  i&  49"  36  N.  Is 
and  1"  3'  E.  long. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  ate  of  Dieppe  was  occuptei 
only  by  a  few  fishermen's  hats ;  in  the  eleventh  ceoturv  j 
had  increved  to  a  small  town,  under  the  name  of  Benk 
ville.   Henry  II,  kin^of  Bi^lan^^i^d^e^^fraiand) 
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!roctt«d,  in  1188,  a  cutle  at  Dieppe,  whiota  was  demollBhed 
jf  his  soil  Richard  I.  in  the  sixteenth  eaatury  the  Qshetiea, 
kod  especially  the  herring  fishery,  ftimished  its  inhabitatita 
vith  their  ohief  occupation  and  wealth :  their  vetaela  went 
IS  far  north  as  Schonen,  in  Sweden,  to  take  the  fith,  which, 
after  curing,  they  exported  to  the  Mediterranean  in  their 
awn  Tessela,  called  'oni^rBt'  because  they  brouirht  hack 
from  the  Liwrant  spte«a  and  druga.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  cmtuy  Uie  IXet^is  undertook  the  expedition  in 
whieh  C3anada  wi*  diaoorantd,  and  in  1087  tliey  fiirmed 
the  first  Frsneh  seltlamenta  on  the  banka  the  Betiml. 
In  1 694  the  town  was  botnbarddd  the  Edglii^,  and,  with 
t  he  exception  of  the  antleht  diurehf  neatiy  destroyed. 

The  coast  at  Dieppe  runs  north-east  km  sonth-weat,  and 
the  town  extends  about  a  mile  along  it,  j^Viilg  the  harbour 
at  the  nortfa-eut  end,  and  the  present  oastla  near  the  south- 
west. The  town  was  regularly  rebuilt  after  the  bombardment 
of  1694 :  the  streets  are  tolerably  wide,  paved  vith  round 
stones,  witliout  foot  parement,  and  the  houses  pioture^que, 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  high  slanting  rooflk  There 
u-o  six  piaees  or  squares  and  two  churches,  St  Jacques 
and  St.  Keray.  The  church  of  St.  Jacques  is  of  Gfothie 
architeottUe,  and  was,  fbr  the  most  part,  rebuilt  in 
the  14th  at  lAth  eehtuiy;  the  architeetuxe  is  riehly.om*' 
mented,  but  not  In  the  best  taste.  There  are  at  Dieppe  a 
tlieatre,  asaerahly-rooms,  and  promenadea;  nearly  serenty 
fountains  adorn  the  streets,  Which  are  supplied  hy  an  aque- 
duot  three  miles  long.  The  present  castle  is  an  irr^lar 
pile  of  considerable  extentt  when  Bxpilly  wrote  (1763j  it 
was  furnished  with  artillery,  and  commanded  the  town  and 
the  roadstead  i  the  town  walls  are  yet  stand)tu[,  but  Dieppe 
is  not  a  place  of  strength.  The  port  is  sumoiently  large 
and  secure*  but  the  entrance  is  narrow,  and  sut^eot  to  be 
obstructed  by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  The  entrance  to 
ihe  port  is  formed  by  two  piers ;  ressels  of  more  than  400 
tons  cannot  enter.  There  is  on  the  tiuay  a  crtuMxi  aaid  to 
be  the  la^^eat  in  France,  and  a  light-oouse. 

The  population  of  Dieppe  111  1839  iraa  16|016  j  but  It  has 
derlined  ai  late  years;  ftirBxpitly  (a.1*.  1743)  estimated  it 
at  ei.oou,  including  that  of  the  suburb  of  Pellet,  to  the  east 
of  the  town.   The  men  an  tiUefly  ennged  in  fishing  and 
nav^tiaii.   In  August  th^  hetriiw  lluiery  is  earned  on 
upon  the  English  coast  and  in  the  North  Sea*  and  emph>]n 
60  to  80  Tesaels  of  2$  to  30  tons,  and  about  900  to  1200 
men :  in  Oetober  it  is  carried  on  in  1 90  to )  30  smaller  veteels 
on  the  French  coast :  the  fish  caught  in  the  August  fishety 
are  salted:  tltose  caught  in  theOctobet  fish«y,  which  are  of 
smaller  sine,  axe  sent  to  Paris  and  the  proTincesto  be  eaten 
fresh.   The  mackerel  fishery  is  earriea  on  in  decked  boau 
of  20  to  SO  tons,  each  manned  with  from  18  to  20  men, 
chicHy  on  the  cooflt  of  Ficardlei   The  ressels  employed  in 
the  Newfoundland  and  other  eod  flthery  are  from  100  to 
1  SO  tons.  The  flsheries  of  Dieppe  an  not  half  to  raluabM 
asth^  wen  fifty  years  ago.  llaidM  the  ^eiRens  actually 
engaged  in  them,  these  flsnoies  give  emplc^ment  to  others 
engaged  in  boat-building,  rope  am  saO  aH^ing,  and  cooper- 
age. Oysters  are  dredged  on  the  banks  opposite  Dieppe, 
and  there  are  beds  in  Which  ihe  efstert  of  GrahTille  and 
Cancale  and  Mannnes^neor  Roeheltet  an  depoMtedj  Lace- 
making  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
but  this  branch  of  manu&oture  has  much  declined.  Trinkets 
in  K^d,  horn,  and  ivory,  are  made,  and  pendulum  cloeksi  at 
St.  riicolas,  a  rilhige  near  the  town.    Dieppe  has  of  late 
years  risen  into  some  repute  as  a  bathing  place.   It  has  a 
high  school  and  a  royal  sohool  of  navigation.   Richard  Si- 
mon, one  of  the  PIres  dc  rOntoire,  and  an  eminent  He- 
braist and  biblical  critici  bis  nephew,  Antoinc  Brtuen  de  la 
Hartini&n,  compiler  of  *  La  Qrand  Dietieniiain  Qtom- 
phkine  Hiatoriqn^'  ftc,  and  the  criehrated  French  Admiral 
Du  Quesne,  were  natives  of  Dieppe.   (Dibdin*B  7bw  m 
France  and  Qermmy ;  Mrs.  Stothard's  Toxr  thruugh  Nor- 
mandy; Balbi;  Malta  Brun;  EspiUy.) 

Dieppe  is  the  eapital  of  an  amm&asement  whieh  eon- 
tamed,  in  1832.  109,978  inhabHaHta. 

DIERVILLA,  a  ronus  of  OaprilbUaeeous  Matats^  eon- 
sisting  of  a  single  North  American  species,  by  linnnua 
considered  a  honeysuckle,  and  called  Lonicora  Diertilla. 
It  is  however  obviously  not  of  that  gentw.  becnun  its  fruit 
IS  a  diT  capsule  with  a  papacy  pericarp,  wUh  flHir  ceDt  and 
••varai  seeds. 

D.  Tomntforti,  or,  as  It  is  also  ealled,  D.  humitU,  tuteoy 
tmiadtaii$,  ia  a  common  hardy  shrub,  growitig  firom  two 


to  three  feet  high,  in  a  spreading  manner,  and  having, small 
ftmnel-shaped  irregular  fire-cleft  yellow  flowers,  growing 
in  stalked  clusters  of  two  or  three  from  the  axils  of  op- 
posite ovate  serrated  leaves.  It  is  found  wild  in  rockv 
woods  in  the  United  States,  from  Cauada  to  Carolina, 
flowering  in  June. 

Dt'ESISf  in  antient  music  (iUne,  divmon).  The 
Greeks  divided  a  tone  into  a  major  and  minor  semitone ; 
the  greater  was  called  an  anotome  [ApotOHEX  the  lesser 
a  limma,  or  Diesis:  to  the  alf&rence  between  the  tWo  the 
name  of  comma  [^CoM  ha]  was  given.  But  it  must  here, 
once  for  all,  be  observed,  that  the  Greek  writers,  if  we 
really  enter  into  their  meaning,  differ  much  in  their  defini- 
tions of  musical  intervals,  and  that  the  modems  are  no 
less  at  \-ariance  in  tluir  interjKetation  of  inany  antient  terms 
of  the  art 

DIET.  [Food.] 

DIFFAREATION.  [MjUUUavi.] 

DIFFERENCE,  the  excess  of  one  quantity  over  an- 
other. This  fundamental  meaning  of  the  term  is  almost 
lost  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  ftom  the  associa- 
tion of  it  with  a  methodized  theory,  derived  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  differences  presented  by  successive  quan- 
tities which  follow  a  resular  law.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
wide  branch  of  pun  mathematics  which  must  be  considered 
under  this  term,  namely,  the  method  or  calculus  of  differ- 
ences. And  the  connection  of  this  subject  with  the  ditTer* 
ential  calculus  (the  results  of  the  latter  being,  in  one  point 
of  view,  particular  cases  of  the  former)  readers  it  impos- 
sible to  treat  of  the  two  vrith  that  perfect  separation  which 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  a  work  like  the  present 
requires.  Followiog  the  plan  which  we  hare  laid  down  in 
othv^t  articles,  we  shall  here  describe  the  most  important 
results  connected  with  the  term  in  question,  referring  for 
infommtion  on  other  matters  to  the  following  articles  :  — 
Intbobation.  Finitb;  Gbnbratikq  Functions,  Theory 
OF ;  ExFONBNTs,  NOTATION  or ;  Symbols  of  Ofebation 

AND  QUAlfTITy,  SbPABATIOH  OF ;  EqUATIOKS  of  DiFFBBr 

ENCBs;  Interpolation. 

If  we  carry  the  hand  along  a  sheet  of  paper,  laying  down 
points  with  a  pen  at  various  intervals,  we  get  a  number  of 
points,  througn  which  an  infinite  number  uf  curves  mav  be 
made  to  pass :  but  generally  speaking,  there  is  one  which 
is  more  simple  than  all  the  rest.  If  we  also  assign  various 
numbers,  we  may  conceive  them  all  to  bo  values  of  some 
function  of  a  variable  x,  answering  x—\,  x-2,  &c. 
Thus  we  may  ask  the  following  question-  what  is  that 
function  of  x  of  which  43,  47,  53,  61,  71,  83,  &c.,  are  the 
values,  when  x  is  successively  made  equal  to  1.  2,  3,  4.  5, 
6,  &c.?  This  problem  is  indeterminate,  with  respect  to 
common  algebra  mtvely,  unless  we  can  ascertain  a  Uw  by 
which  the  series  can  lie  continued  ad  xnjinitton,  and  which 
it  is  allovrable  to  assume:  It  then  becomes  determinate 
with  respect  to  the  expreaslons  of  common  algebra  only, 
but  is  again  indeterminate  if  we  an  allovred  to  assume  the 
transcendental  expresrions  of  trigonometry  or  the  integral 
calculus.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  expressions  of  com- 
mon algebra,  we  may  detect  any  law  which  prevails  tliruugh- 
out  the  whole  series  by  taking  the  difference  between  each 
term  and  the  next,  and  thus  fbrming  a  new  series ;  and 
then  by  repeating  this  process  again  and  again  until  the 
series  so  fbrmed  presents  en  easily  p«oeptOue  biw.  Thus 
in  the  preceding  case  we  have 

Given  series  43     47  61     71     83  . . . 

.8    ( Flrrt  differences      4      %      8      10  12 
3  « iSecond  dlfibrences      9      S       9  2 

We  now  see,  that  irregular  as  the  first  series  may  appear, 
the  successive  difierenpes  the  sueeaaaiTe  diffeniKes  of 
its  terms  are  alwayq  the  samei  and  we  mky  thus  ntan 4 
the  series  further.   Thus  we  have— 

83   97    113    131    jil    173,  &c 
18   14   16     18     20  S2,&c 
d     S     2      a      3  2,&c 

But  still  this  question  remains ;  assunung  the  preceding 
law  of  eotttiniution,  and  Also  that  We  have  thus  the  values 
of  some  function  of  x  answering  to  a;i'i  (namely, *43).d-=2 
(47),  8co.  What  is  the  value  of  the  flinc^ion  answering  to 
ftaetional  values  of  x,  for  instance  when  x=:2\}  Gm- 
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MMB  «t  ftnt  ugfat  that  should  105.  But  a  mo- 
ment's aoniidfratkm  wiU  ihow  that  tliu  the 

M>rie$ 

81  97  113  129.  &&. 
and  that  the  irregularitjr  of  the  progression  from  term  to 
tenn  will  require  a  law  to  express  it,  such  as  will  not  allov 
of  uniform  progression  between  the  terms.  Such  are  the 
notions  which  might  be  made  to  surest  themselves,,  and 
the  difficulties  of  which  find  their  answers  in  the  mathema- 
tical consideration  of  the  aulgef^ 

Let  any  term  chosen  at  plraimv  in  a  Mries  be  called  a, 
let  the  next  term  be  a^,  the  next  a,,  and  so  «l  That  is, 
Oa  means  the  nth  term  from  a,  not  reokoning  a.  The  suc- 
cession otftrwt  differeneet  (a  more  oonrenient  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  fir^  Mueeesnon  of  differences)  is— 

ai—a,  a|— Op  Oj-^V  *4—  

The  succession  of  second  digirence*  {tecond  sutceuion  of 
diflbmiBef)  is— 

ai-(ii-(ai-a),  ot  a,-2a,+a 

^-(Oi— ora,-2a,-|-ap  &c. 

The  succesnon  of  ^rd  diiferences,  umilarly  derived  from 
the  preceding,  is— 

«i-3a,-t-3a,-o, 

a^— 3a,-i-3a,--a„  &c. 

From  which  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  knows  the 
binomial  theorem  and  the  law  of  its  co-efficients,  that  the 
first  term  of  the  nth  suocession  of  diiferences  is — 

a»~nan.i+ri-~a,.t-  •    .  .  (n+1  terms). 

It  is  usual  to  denote  this  by  A'a,  tne  letter  A  standing  for 
the  operation  of  taking  the  difference,  the  exponent  ex- 
pressing  that  this  operation  has  been  repeated  until  it  has 
been  performed  n  limes,  and  a  being  the  term  of  the  series 
used  m  the  first  operation.  The  symbol  is  called  the  nth 
diffsrence  of  a. 

I(  then,  we  write  series  and  its  successions  of  diffiu^ 
ences,  not  using  the  results  of  the  operations,  but  their 
aymbols,  we  have  as  follows — 

a      a,      a,  a,   

Aa,    A  a,  Aa^   

d"a    A^Oi  A*a,   

A>a  A'a,   

&c. 

From  which  we  find  that  ai'^a+^a. 
1^  s  Oi -f- A  O) = a -h  d  a -H  (A  a -f  ^) 

a,st^^+9&at+ef  a,=a+Aa 

+2  (Aa+Ate) 

or,  a,  sa>f3A  a+SA*  a + A*  a. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and  by  the  asristanoo  of  the 
binomial  meorrai  as  belbce^  we  find  tha^ 

a.a«o4«Aa+n^^Y'^**+  terms). 

These  two  theorems  are  the  ftindamental  parts  of  the 
whde  theory  of  diflbrenees :  uud  our  Umits  wlU  not  allow 
us  to  go  flirther  into  the  subject.  We  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  very  elementivy  brandh 
of  pure  mathematics  should  be  taught  as  a  part  of  oommoo 
algebra,  or  at  least  with  the  flnt  rooiments  of  the  diffiHren- 
tial  calculus.  The  almost  universal  practioe  of  deferring 
this  subject  untU  the  student  is  master  of  the  inteffral  cal- 
culus, is  entirely  subversive  of  all  natural  toAat,  and  is  per- 
lu^ls  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  dilferential  calculus  is 
proverbially  difficult.  Various  developments  and  applica- 
tions are  to  be  fbund  in  i-^ry  work  on  the  subject. 

The  term  difTereime  u  continental ;  the  older  English 
tem  was  imeremeiil. 

DIFFERENCK.  ASCENSIONAL.  [AacsimON.] 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  the  name  given  by 
Laibmta  to  the  acienee  which  was  diftsated  nearly  wout  the 
Mm  (ime  by  himself  and  Newton,  independently  <tf  each 
ottMr  {Floxioics,  Com hucium  Ennoucmil  m  which 


has  of  late  years  almost  exclusively  prevailed  in  thb 
country,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  name,  notatitm,  and  (so  fiv 
as  ihejf  differ)  methods  ot  Newton's  fluxioiu. 

It  IS  impossible,  in  the  wnaUert  d^pcee,  to  exhibit  the 
present  state  and  uses  of  science  into  which  all  oihcrs 
mene  as  the  studnit  approaches  the  higher  ^>plieatiott5  of 
mauematics.  The  article  Diffxuntiai.  Cosmcisirr 
will,  so  fiu  as  it  goes,  gives  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  its 
first  step ;  but  the  foUowing  remarks  must  be  considered 
as  intended  for  the  student  who  has  made  some  ftogeeaa  in 
a  modern  elementary  work. 

The  history  of  the  difiierential  calculus,  at  >ts  first  ri^. 
is  so  connected  with  that  of  the  Newtonian  1-i.dxions,  tn 
consequence  of  the  celebrated  dispute  as  to  the  right  of 
invention,  that  we  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  the  whole 
point  to  the  last-named  article.  On  the  history  of  the 
Bcienoe  since  the  time  of  Newton,  there  is  no  work  &«n 
which  we  can  trace  out  a  cmnected  account  of  the  variouk 
steps  Inr  which  the  present  qrstem  has  hem  Ifanned.  la&ct. 
most  of  the  new  investigations  have  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  some  particular  points  of  physical  acienoe.  It 
muld  be  v«y  difficult  to  write  the  histwy  of  this  calcului 
without  entering  at  the  same  time  into  that  of  mechanics, 
optics,  astronomy,  &c.  &c.,  and  of  every  suMect  to  which 
it  has  ever  been  applied.  An  attempt  at  the  formerwithout 
the  latter  would  be  an  account  of  the  progresa  of  language 
without  mention  of  literature,  oratory,  or  Uie  drama. 

Ii^  the  meanwhile,  seeing  that  notions  as  to  the  most 
proper  and  useful  basis  on  which  to  build  this  acienoe  are 
fer  from  being  fixed,  the  most  advantageous  course  which 
we  can  here  adopt  is  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  various 
systems  which  have  been  proposed,  referring  to  such  articles 
and  treatises  as  will  enable  tJie  student  to  obtain  further 
information.  These  different  systems  all  produce  the  same 
results,  expressed  in  very  aimiUr  mannen:  there  is  no 
question  between  them  as  to  Uie  truth  er  feJsebood  of  any 
one  deduction,  and  a  [metiaed  intellect  can  always  see  how 
the  principles  of  anytne^  Masaudw^ranlMi^maybe  mode 
to  furnish  denuHUtration  of  those  of  ady  other.  It  is  tbeie- 
fere,  with  some  exception,  a  metaphysical  rather  than  a 
mathematical  difference  whidi  agitates  (or  rather  which 
did  agitate)  the  mathematical  worid.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  opinions  are  now  agreed ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
question  is  left  open,  itbein^  admitted  that  the  manner  in 
which  a  student  arrives  at  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
the  first  instance  is  not  of  the  greatest  importaxioe,  pro- 
vided that,  when  it  has  been  obtained,  he  give  his  attentioii 
to  the  cunparisim  of  the  various  methods  by  which  hernial 
have  attained  the  same  end. 

The  precunors  of  Newtm  and  Leibnits,  namely,  Arriu- 
medes,  Cavalieri,  Wallis,  Barrow.  Fermat.  Roberral,  and 
others,  touched  so  neer  upon  the  difiierential  calcnlusi,  thai 
it  is  obvious  um  of  them  mif^t  have  taken  the  place  ot 
nther  of  the  first,  if  they  mjH  possessed  more  powofLi 
means  of  algebraical  development  After  Vieta,  Desesties. 
Walli^  and  Newton  (consu&red  only  as  the  disooverer 
the  binomial  the5rem),  the  step  to  a  formal  calculus  «at 
comparatively  small.  The  essential  part  of  the  difficuin 
had  been  removed,  and  by  much  the  greater  part  of  ibc 
distance  between  Archimedes  and  Leibmts  had  been  goinrd 
This  point  once  attained,  methods  sprung  up  with  rapidilv. 
and  in  little  more  than  a  century  we  find  the  introducixic 
of  the  various  schemes  which  it  will  be  necesaarr  to  meo- 
tion,  namdy—Leibniti's  method  of  infinitesiinus;  Ne*- 
ton's  method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ntioa;  Nevtiai'* 
method  of  fluxions;  Landen's  method  of  vanishing  frac- 
tions, or  reudual  analgia ;  D'Alembert's  method  of  limiti; 
Idjmnge's  method  of  derivation. 

Many  other  forras  have  been  propost^  which  eithM* 
comcide  in  principle  with  one  or  other  <^  the  preceding,  or 
are  without  any  indnwndent  claim  to  notice.  Several  of 
the  preceding,  indeeo,  are  more  distinguisbed  fhun  each 
other  by  historical  notoriety  than  by  essential  difference  of 
character.  If  we  distinguish  car^^y  between  the  fim 
principles  of  a  method  and  the  manner  in  which  tba^ 
princmtes  are  ap^pUed  to  algebra,  it  would  not  be  any  preai 
streteb  of  assertion  to  contend  that  all  the  methods  excrp: 
the  last  ate  dilbrent  ways  of  expressing  the  same  funda- 
moktal  ideas;  and  that  the  last  (Lagnnge's)  ia  a  proof 
that,  so  long  as  the  preceding  methods  employed  the  usual 
amount  (rf  aJgebniBal  assumptioa  in  the  establishiaent  of 
the  ouuiection  between  thenuelTBrand  aigeln.  that  sua 
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({uantity  of  assumption  vould  have  baen  sufficisnt  ibr  the 
buis  of  a  purely  algabraical  imence,  equivalent  to  the 
differential  calculus. 

The  method  of  Leibnitx  assumes  that  quantities  are 
made  up  of  infinite  numbers  of  inflmtely  smalt  parts.  [In- 
FiNiTEsiUAi.  Calcvlvs,  Infinitb.^  It  is  a  sort  of  atomic 
theory  of  pure  nu^itude,  vhich  is  most  obviously  either 
bise  or  obscure;  fbr  so  ^r  as  infinitely  small  quantities 
ean  be  definitely  explained,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  no 
such  things ;  and  any  obscurity  left  in  their  definition  ex- 
tends itself  throughout  the  whole  science.  But  the  false- 
hood of  the  supposition  is  not  absolute ;  for  though  magni- 
tudes cannot  be  distinctly  laid  down  to  be  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  parts,  yet  any  magnitude 
can  be  divided  into  a  number  of  parts  greater  than  any  tee 
may  happen  to  name,  each  of  which  parts  shall  be  less  than 
any  magmtude  tee  may  happen  to  name.  Thus  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  a  foot  may  be  divided  into  parts  more 
than  a  million  in  numbw,  each  of  which  shall  be  less  than 
the  hundred  millionth  part  of  an  inch.  If  we  may  use 
such  a  phrase,  the  &lsehood  of  the  assertion  may  be  made 
of  as  small  an  intensity  as  we  please,  and.  the  consequence 
is,  that  its  results  turn  out  absolutely  correct.  All  tlie  diffi- 
culties of  the  science  are  concentrated  into  one  single  asser- 
tion ;  and  when  this  assertion  is  once  fairly  understood  and 
received  in  a  correct  sense,  all  that  follows  is  more  easily 
understood  and  remembered,  and  far  more  easily  applied, 
than  the  results  of  any  other  method.  Whichever  of  the 
systems  a  student  pureues,  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that 
he  should  accustom  himself  to  translate  every  result  into 
the  language  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  and  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  it  by  the  methods  of  the  same.  It  is  usual 
to  give  a  chapter  on  this  method  in  elementary  works ;  in 
addition  to  which  we  should  strongly  recommend  to  the 
student  of  principles,  Camot,  *  R61iexions  sur  la  Metaphy- 
siquedu  Calcul  Infinitesimal,'  Paris,  1813:  a  work  which 
has  been  translated  into  English.  But  it  must  be  under- 
stood not  to  recommend  the  peculiar  method  of  explaining 
the  difficulties  of  infinitesimals  adopted  in  this  work,  but 
only  the  manner  of  stating  the  points  of  difficulty,  and  the 
eomparison  of  the  different  systems. 

The  system  of  Newton,  known  by  the  name  of  prime 
and  ultimate  ratios,  was  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Principia,  and  is  the  method  pursued  throughout-  that 
work.  It  is  in  reality  a  method  of  limits,  exhibited  in  a 
form  which  allows  of  a  more  ready  application  to  geometry 
than  to  algebra,  and  accordingly  it  is  abandoned  by  Newton 
himself  in  the  method  of  fluxions.  Instead  of  considering 
and  comparing  simultaneous  increments  of  infinitely  sn^S 
magnitude,  the  ratios  of  small  but  finite  increments  are 
taken ;  and  not  these  exactly,  but  the  limits  towards  which 
they  approach  when  the  increments  are  diminished,  which 
are  called  vlHmate  ratios,  or  nascent  ratios,  acconiing  as 
the  increments  are  suppmed  to  be  in  the  act  of  growing 
from  or  diminishing  towards  nothing.  The  expression  of 
Newton  will  justify  us  in  using  the  three  words  in  Italics: 
'Objectio  est,  quod  quantitatum  evanescentium  nulla  sit 
ultima  proportio ;  quippe  qun,  antequam  evanuerunt,  non 

est  ultima;  ubi  evanuerunt,  nulla  est  Similiter  per  ulti- 

mam  rationem  quantitatum  evanescentium,  intelligendam 
esse  rationem  quantitatum,  non  antequam  evanescunt,  non 
postea,  ted  quScum  evanescunt.  Pariter  et  ratio  prima 
nascentium  est  ratio  quScum  nascunturP*  The  student 
must  sMk  iot  the  account  of  this  method  in  the  first  section 
of  tbe  nindpia  already  cite^  and  in  the  article  Ratios, 
Prime  and  Ultihate.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  illus- 
trating the  preceding  answer,  Newton  iqypeols  to  the  funda- 
mental considerations  on  which  his  other  method'(if  it  be 
really  another  method)  is  founded,  to  which  we  now  come. 

The  method  of  fluxions  was  also  given  by  Newton,  and 
with  a  peculiar  notation,  which  maintained  its  ground  in 
this  country  until  about  the  year  1816.  [Fluxions.]  It  will 
be  seen  in  the  articles  Dirbction,  Velocity,  Force,  &c. 
that  there  are  many  fundamental  ideas,  connected  with 
sensible  objects,  which  lead  to  a  practical  differential  cal- 
culus, and  might  have  happened  to  have  been  the  means  of 
suggesting  a  strict  and  mathematical  theory.  Newton 
adopted  one  of  these,  that  of  velocity,  of  which  it  may  be 
Mid  that  its  assumption  as  an  answer  to  olgeotions  is  k 
fimnal  evasion  of  ul  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  the 
subject.  Since  the  proportions  n  all  quantities  may  be 
represented  by  those  of  straight  lines,  the  nature  of  the 
comparative  changes  which  take  place  in  continuously  in- 


creasing or  decreasing  quantities  may  be  referred  to  the 
velocities  with  which  the  terminal  points  of  straight  lino* 
change  their  places.  Velocity  once  clearly  defined,  in  cases 
where  it  is  variable,  there  is  no  fhrther  difficulty;  but 
unfortunately  a  distinct  conception  of  the  measure  of  ve- 
locity is  precisely  equivalent  to  flndi^  a  meaning  fbr  the 
differential  or  fluxiond  coefficient  independently  of  it. 
The  theory  of  fluxions  is  best  exhibited  in  the  work  of 
Maclaurin,  'Treatise  on  Fluxions,'  2  vols.  4to.,  Edinburgh, 
1 742,  which,  for  rigorous  and  consistent  application  of  its 
own  principles,  has,  in  our  opinion,  never  been  surpajised. 
It  has  the  ad^'antage  of  having  been  written  in  answer  to 
acute  objections  of  principle  [Bkbulby],  and  is  the  work 
on  fluxions. 

The  method  of  limits  of  D'Alembert,  which  is  now  more 
frequently  used  than  any  other,  was  considered  by  the 
author  himself  as  an  explanation  of  Newton's  prime  and 
ultimate  ratios.  It  is  usual  to  attribute  tlie  exposition  of 
this  method  to  D'Alembert  (and,  considered  as  a  f<Nrmal 
application  of  limits,  correctly),  though  several,  previously 
to  him,  had  made  special  applications  of  the  principle.  The 
articles  in  the  Encyclopania  must  be  considered  as  tbe 
jneces  justificatives.  The  following  article,  Diffbrbntial 
CoBFFiciENT,  Will  explain  this  method,  which  contains 
the  point  in  which  the  principles  of  all  the  preceding 
unite,  and  which  must  more  or  Leu  be  alL  See  also  the 
article  Limit. 

The  two  remaining  methods  (those  of  Landen  and  La- 
grange) are  attempts  to  establish  the  science  upon  purely 
algebraical  principles.  Previously  to  entering  upon  them, 
we  piust  remark  that  none  of  the  preceding  theorists  at- 
tempted, to  make  his  system  furnish  any  additional  security 
to  the  methods  of  the  algebra  already  in  use.  Such  as  it 
was,  correct  or  incorrect,  clear  or  obscure,  no  one  gave  a 
moment's  consideration  to  the  fact  that  algebra  already 
contained  difficulties  of  precisely  the  same  character  as 
those  which  were  matter  of  dispute  in  the  ^mferential  cal- 
culus. Taking  it  for  granted  tnat  algebra  stood  already 
upon  as  firm  a  basis  in  every  part  as  the  differential  cal- 
culus could  ever,  on  any  supposition,  be  expected  to  do,  it 
was  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  make  the  latter  a  ptura 
extension  of  the  former. 

The  residual  analysis  of  Landen  is  a  technically  alge- 
braical exliibition  of  the  theory  of  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios.  Tbe  tract  in  which  it  was  promulgated,  '  The  re- 
sidual Analysis,  a  new  Branch  of  the  Algebraic  Art,  &c.* 
appeared  in  1764.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  new 
branch  of  the  algebraic  art  was  only  old  fluxions  in  a  aif- 
ferent  dress,  the  title  may  excite  surprise,  if  we  remember 
how  well  Luiden  deserved  his  reputation.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  aU  the  discassion  of  vhich  this  article  is 
meant  to  elucidate  tbe  history,  arose  from  a  tendency  to 
consider  two  methods  as  mailtematically  different,  which 
were  not  the  same  in  the  method  of  enunciating  their  first 
principles.  A  something  between  Landen  and  D'Alembert, 
as  to  principle,  published  in  1 748,  was  called  tbe  '  Doctrine 
of  Uitimators,  containing  a  new  Acquisition,  &;c.,.or  a 
Discovery  of  the  true  and  genuine  Foundation  of  what  has 
hitherto  mistakenly  prevailed  under  the  improper  names 
of  Fluxions  and  the  Differential  Calculus.'  The  difference 
between  Landen  and  Newton  will  appear  in  the  article 
Fractions,  Vanishing,  and  in  the  lostancea  which  we 
shall  presently  give.  It  is  the  limit  of  D'Alembert  sup- 
posed to  be  attained,  instead  of  being  a  terminus  which 
can  be  attained  as  nearly  as  we  please.  A  tittle  difierence 
of  algebraical  suppositions  makes  a  ftllacious  difference  of 
form ;  and  though  the  residual  analysis  draws  less  upon 
the  disputable  part  of  algebra  than  the  method  of  Lagrange, 
the  sole  reason  of  this  is  that  the  former  does  not  go  so  nr 
into  the  subject  as  the  latter. 

The  method  of  Lagrange,  first  given  in  the  public  lec- 
tures at  the  Ecole  Normcde,  and  afterwards  published  sepa 
rately  under  the  title,  TMorie  des  Fonetions,  is  a  deduction 
of  the  whole  science  fi-om  Taylor's  Theorem,  which  being 
absolutely  granted^  undoubtedly  all  the  rest  may  be  made 
to  follow.  If  ^  (a^  +  A)  can  be  always  expanded  in  a  form 
of  which  the  two  first  terms  are  -V  ^'x.  h,  and  if 
+  A)  be  related  in  the  same  manner  to  ^'x  +  f"x.  h, 
and  f"  (X  -h  A)  to  ^'x  +  f"'x.  A,  and  so  on,  it  can  be  made 
to  fallow  tiiat 

#  (iT  -1-  A)  «     -I-  f 4  +  ^x.  4'  +  fx.  ~. ; 
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upon  pnndpleti  as  sotmd  as  those  of  algebra  in  the  hands 
of  Maclaurin,  or  Euler,  or  Clairaut,  as  elementary  vritenu 
It  is  our  opinion  that  Lagrange  has  not  been  correctly 
understood,  nor  fairly  d«Llt  with,  by  those  who  have  com- 
pared bis  theory  of  functions  wiUi  the  other  methods. 
Undoubtedly  any  one  who  should  maintain  the  imqoalifled 
admissibility  of  Lagrange's  work  must  assert  both  the 
muor  and  minor  of  the  following  syllogism. 

Algebraical  expansion  (theorie  de»  tidies  is  Ijagrange's 
phrase)  as  generally  received  a-d.  1790,  was  founded  on 
sound  principle :  the  Uiiorie  des  Ponetions  is  a  logical 
and  inoontestable  result  of  such  algebra ;  therefore,  &c. 

All  the  attacks  upon  Lagrange  have  denied  the  major  of 
this  syllogism,  whereas  it  appears  to  us  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  assert  more  than  the  minor.  Perceiving  that  the 
mathematical  world  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  limits  or  infinitesimals^  to  help  a  certain  algebra  in  de- 
ducing certain  conclusions,  he  showed  them  how  that  very 
algebra,  good  or  bad,  was  competent  to  the  deduction  of  the 
same  conclusions  without  either  limits  or  infinitesimals; 
and  be  was  correct  Notwithstanding  any  thing  in  the 
work  in  question,  Lagrange  might  have  admitted  all  that 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  say  against  his  system,  abso- 
lutely considered,  in  the  article  FuNcriONa,  Tbeor-^t  of. 

A  new  question  has  arisen  of  late  years,  namely,  whether 
the  theory  of  limits  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 

Xous  development  of  common  algebraical  forms,  and 
her  this  same  theory  of  Umits  may  not  be  applied  to 
the  establishment  of  the  differential  calculus,  mdepen- 
dently  of  any  expansion.  A  tract  of  M.  AmpSre  (as  we 
believe),  entitled  *Prfoia  du  Calcul  Differentiel,  &c.,'  is 
the  earliest  writing  we  are  acquainted  with  in  which  this  is 
attempted  to  be  done.  A  treatise  on  the  subject;  in  process 
of  publication  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useftil 
Knowledge,  professes  to  have  the  same  end  in  view,  'the 
work  of  M.  Cauchy  has  much  in  it  by  which  this  object  is 
promoted,  but  expansion  is  avowedly  introduced. 

We  shall  now  state  two  propositions,  one  geometrical, 
the  other  algebraical,  in  the  words  of  the  several  systems. 

^Jtmtesimals. — Aii  infinitely  small  are  of  a  circle  is 
fqual  to  its  chord. 

Prime  and  idtimate  Ratio*, — If  an  arc  of  a  circle  di- 
minish, the  ultimate  ratio  whioh  it  beazs  to  its  chord  is  one 
of  equality ;  or,  if  it  begin  to  increase  from  qothing,  tlie 
prime  or  nascent  ratio  of  the  ate  and  chord  is  that  of 
equality.   Or  the  are  is  vUimately  equal  to  ite  chord. 

Ihionotu.—lt  an  arc  increase  from  nothio^  viUi  a  uni- 
form Telocity,  the  velocity  with  which  the  chord  increases 
is,  at  the  first  moment,  equal  to  that  of  the  arc. 

Limits. — ^If  the  arc  of  a  circle  (and  therefore  its  ohcfi^ 
diminish  without  limit,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  arc  to 
Ibti  chord  is  one  of  equality. 
Residual  Jnal]fsiM.—Yfhea  the  uc  of  a  oirde  =  0 
arc  0 

=  Q  =  h  vhieh  ,18  ascertained  by  elearhig  the  nu- 
merator and  denominator  id  a  ftotor  whioh  Tuusbes  when 

arc  =  0. 

Theory  qf  BtftelMiir.— When  tiu  uc  Is  eq^uded  in  the 

following  series. 

Arc  «=  A  X  ehoid  +  B  x  (ohord/+  &a 

then  A  -  1. 

.InfinitesimaU. — If  an  mfimtely  small  increment  dx  be 
given  to     than  afl  leoeivea  the  infinitely  small  increment 

Prime  and  VltinuUe  Ralioa^Tba  ratio  whioh  any  m- 
erement  given  to  x  bean  to  the  consequent  increment  of 
is  ultimately  that  of  1  to  3  «*. 

iZttitons^If  »  be  a  line  which  taiereaseB  vith  a  vdoci^ 
X,  then     increaaes  vitii  the  velod^  3  a^x. 

Zdmit*.— The  limit  of  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing  an 
increment  of  of  by  the  incronent  of  x  vhieh  produoed  it, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  latter  inemnent  diminishes 
without  limit,  is  3 

Setidual  Jnalysis.SmcB 

^  —  ai* 

It  follows  that  when  y  =  x    =  3a^, 

X  —  X 

Theory  RmcHom.-^lt  (x  +  A)*  be  expuided  in  a 
series  of  powers  of  A,  the  coefficient  of  the  first  power  frf  h 


DIFFERENTIAL  COEFFICIENT.  The  expreswes 
to  which  this  term  is  applied  are  of  a  degree  of  import^ce 
in  the  science  to  which  they  belong,  as  great  as  that  of  the  - 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  writing.  Without  entcnng  into 
the  method  of  using  them,  wmch  would  be  in  efiect  to 
write  a  treatise  on  tlu  differential  caleulns,  we  riiaU  make 
some  remarks  on  the  manner  of  deflnii^  and  nndentanding 
the  term. 

When  two  magnitudes  are  so  related  that  either  being 
given  the  other  is  also  given,  it  follows  that  any  change 
being  made  in  the  one,  the  consequent  ehasBe  in  the  value 
of  the  othtt  can  be  flnmd,  and  the  two  ehanges  ean  he 
compared  as  to  magnitude.  By  this  meuis  a  inigfa  notion 
can  tie  ftnned  as  to  the  efleet  which  a  ehai^  ot  value  io 
one  produces  in  the  other.  In  sdeh  artidee  as  CcnvATtnu, 
DiRBCTioir,  YuociTY,  FoBCB,  Sus.,  it  is  suffleiemly  shon 
that  this  rough  notion,  obtahied  by  making  a  sensible 
change  in  one  magnitude  and  comparing  it  with  that  pro- 
duced in  another,  though  sufficient  for  practical  purposes, 
does  not  afford  any  exact  and  mathematical  measure  of  the 
thing  sought  for.  In  each  of  the  articles  eited,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  diminish  the  change  originally  soj^wsed  with- 
out limit,  and  it  is  not  the  actual  ratio  of  two  changes 
which  we  have  to  consider,  but  the  limit  to  which  that  raiic 
approximates  as  the  changes  are  diminished  withont  limit 
We  must  distinctly  refer  Uie  student  to  sensible  olgeets  for 
an  illustration  of  the  cause  why  it  is  convenient,  and  even 
necessary,  to  have  reoourse  to  the  ItmY  a  r^io.  ^ee 
also  LiHiT,  Ratios  (Puki  Aim  Vltimats)*  and  variM 
articles  cited  in  DiFFBKuraiAL  CAi.ctTi.iif.1 

Let  AX  be  a  ftinotton     x,  called  jr,  wUeh  wlim  x  ■ 
changed  Into  x-^h,  beeomn  y  -1-  A,  so  that 

A=-^(«  +  A)-fa:. 
Divide  A  by     aaeertain  the  limit  towaidi  which  this  quo- 
tient approximates  when  A  is  diminished^  and  that  limit  is 
what  is  ealled  the  differential  aoeffieient  of  y  with  zeqiect 
toe  For  instance,  let  y  -    -I- « ;  then 

A  «  Or+  A)*  +  (»  +  A)  -  (or*  -I-  «d 
-  StrA  -K  A*  +  A; 
and  A  divided     A  ^ves  2x  +  A  +  1*  iHudi,  wImd  A  is 
diminished  wlUiont  luni^  has  fbr  the  limit  of  its  deocase, 
to  +  1,  which  a  therefore  the  diflbrential  ooelEeient  of 
a*  +  x  with  respect  to  x. 

The  term  c^erential  eo^teimt  arises  thus.  Hie  method 
i£  Leibnits  [IifninTKsiMAL  CALCmm]  pneeeda  as  fol- 
lows. Imagine  x  in  the  preceding  exprasiMi  to  be  in- 
cxeaaed  by  an  infinitely  small  tjumtiiy  (see  article  ju«t 
cited  for  remarks  on  this  phrase)  which  call  dx,  the  difi' 
reiUiai  of  x.  Then  the  resulting  differe^itial  of  y  is 
dy=ix  ■\-  dx)*  -t-  (x  +  dtr)  -  («■  +  x> 
=  (2x  -(-  1)  <ir  -t-  (dlr)» 
Now  {dx)*  is  rejected  as  beii^  an  infinitely  small  part  <^ 
the  preceding  term,  so  that  (2x  +  1)  (iz  is  the  di_^enttal 
of  x>  -(-  X.  The  expression  ix  +  \  (which  is  our  prc~ 
oeding  result)  is  here  the  eo^tdent  of  the  diffweniial  dx. 
and  when  a  less  objectionable  method  of  obtainiM  it  csbm: 
into  use,  still  retained  the  name  of  diflbrential  ooef^iieiit.  1: 
were  exceedingly  to  be  wished  that  some  shocter  torn  ooulii 
be  agreed  on  for  the  expcessiaaof  axesnltwliidiia  ao  (^tken 
required  to  be  named. 

In  the  mothod  of  Leibnits  the  difiianntial  ooefficicnt  is 
actually  d^  divided  by  dxt  and  it  is  s^  apraiaed  bj 
dy  _ 
^  In  the  mora  modem  methods.  But  this  notation  must 

now  be  supposed  to  be  obtained  as  ftUowB.  Lat  the  chanir 
of  X  into  X  +  Ax  be  aecmnpanied  by  that  of  y  iniu 

y  -1-       then  ^  iinmimsi  the  ataabraieal  xati»  of  the 

Ax 

change  oFy  to  tiu  change  of  jv.  In  making  the  emmntaoa 

that  ^  is  to  stand  fiff  the  limit  of  ^  obtained  fkom  the 

supposition  that  6x  dinunishes  without  limi^  we  oonsida 
the  first  symbol,  not  as  that  of  an  algebniiBa]  ftactnc 
but  as  one  whose  whole  has  a  meaning,  the  piBt»  faavhi; 
none.  This  Is  the  case  with  all  tin^jU  ^mbola,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  compound  svmboli :  thus  m  the  figure  'V . 
standing  for  five,  the  two  sides  of  the  letter  have  ao  in- 
dependent meaning ;  while  in  4  -f  7,  eaefa  of  the  three 
symbols,  4,  and  7,  has  meaning  ctmtrihutinr  to  that  ei 
tUwhok^andatthes^.^g^^^^^^^)^^^/^  Thwt 
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tlioogh  m  eontidtt-  ^  u  pointiDi:  oat  fhat  it  it  y  vbich 

hu  bem  difltoanti«tad.  and  with  mpeot  to  r.  m  do  not, 
in  this  s^bol,  wtipi  to     ud  <te  vaj  independmt  than 

of  meaniiig. 

The  advantage  of  the  notation  in  question  li  the  oon- 
nexion  which  it  preserves  between  the  nraotioal  use  of  the 
method  of  Leibnitx,  end  the  theoretioal  acouratfr  of  that  of 
Unuts.  For  imtance,  it  is  atriotijr  trae^  aooording  to  out 
conventions,  that 

whony  «     +  «  ,  ^ 

but.  giving  tfy  and  dx  Bepante  meaning,  it  is  not  true  that 
dy  a  (2a;  +  1}  dx.  Yet  the  latter  equati<Hi|  though  never 
true,  is  of  this  kind,  that  it  may  be  made  as  near  to  truth 
as  we  please,  if  dx  mxf  be  made  as  email  as  we  please. 
For  the  reason  whjr  it  oannot  therefore  be  eaid  to  be  true 
in  the  case  where  dx  =  Q,  [Fucrioirs,  VANiiHina.] 

The  diflbrential  ooeffioient  of  a  differential  ooeffioient  is 
called  the  tecon(l  differential  coefficient ;  a  repetition  of  the 
process  gives  the  third  differential  coefficient  i  and  ao  on. 
These,  if  the  original  method  <tf  notatitm  wan  prooaaded 
with*  should  be  r^resented  bj 


3a;  +  1. 


'(i)  '(#)■ 


dx         dx  dx 
but  a  Tpore  convenient  notation  Is  derived  as  follows.  Let 
the  substitution  of  x  +  Ax  for  ar  take  place  any  number  of 
times  in  succession,  giving  « 

^  (x)  ,  ^  («  +  Ax)  ,  *  Car  +  2  Ax)  ,  +  3  Ax),  &c 
Form  the  successive  differences  of  the  first  term  [Diffbk- 
enck]  fx  or  y:  then  the  following  theorem  can  be  proved. 
The  nth  difference  of  y,  or  A'y,  divided  by  tbo  nth  power 
of  Ax,  or  (Ax) « ,  is  an  expression  of  which  the  limit,  made 
by  diminishing  Ax  without  limit,  gives  the  same  result  as 
arises  ftom  dmerentiating  y,  n  times  in  suooeasion.  We 
may  tfaereiWo  (subjeat  to  Uut  reiurka  already  made  oa  the 

A*y  dmU 
firal  ooeffioient) lopfOaent  the  limit of^^  by  (^,»ao 

that  the  function  y  and  its  succenive  diffianntial  eoet 
ficienta  are  denoted  as  follows : — 

±     dijg     d^  d^ 
y  *  dx*  dx^  '  dx^  '  dx*-  *  * 
It  is  usual  to  omit  the  brackets  in  the  denominators. 
DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.   [Bqitatiomb.  Dir- 

ri!RENTtA.L.l 

DIFFERENTIAL  THERMOMETER,  &c  [Thbr- 
moukteh,  DirFBKBNTiAL,  Sec] 

DIFFLTJ'GIA.   tPoLYPiAWA  DrmiA.] 

DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT-  The  peculiap  modifloa. 
tions  which  Ught  undergoes  when  it  paiws  bv  the  edge  of 
an  opaque  body  are  elaaaed  as  phenomena  of  ttie  dijfraetion 
or  inflexion  of  light. 

When  a  ray  of  aolar  Ught  Is  tnmmittod  throu^  a  very 
small  hole  in  a  eard*  or  is  eoUected  in  a  point  by  means  of 
n  douUe  convex  lens,  and  then  divems  from  that  point,  if 
a  small  opaque  plate  of  any  outline  be  interposed  in  the 
rounte  of  the  rav,  the  shaaow  of  this  object  received  on  a 
parallel  screen  behind  will  be  encompassed  by  a  series  of 
coloured  bands  or  fHnges  of  a  similar  outline  with  the  body, 
except  at  its  angular  points ;  the  order  of  the  colours  in 
each  fringe,  reckoning  from  the  outside  towards  the  sha- 
dow, or  inside,  is,  as  in  the  prismatio  spectrum,  from  red  to 
blue,  but  the  intermediate  colours  are  less  distinctly  isolated, 
partaking  of  a  mixture  of  the  extreme  tints. 

The  actual  shadow,  or  dark  space  within  the  innermost 
fringe,  is  also  larger  than  tiie  geometrical  shadow  which 
wDiUd  have  been  cast  if  the  rays  had  passed  exaotly  by  the 
ed|^  of  the  body  in  straight  lines  and  been  received  cm  the 
same  screen;  the  space  by  whicb  the  actual  shadow  sur- 
passes the  geometrical  in  breadth,  is  independent  of  the 
linear  dimensions,  the  form  or  the  matter  of  the  interpomd 
body,  and  it  will  therefore  be  most  sensible  in  very  narrow 
bodiei :  hence  arise  the  dilated  shadows  of  hairs,  threads 
of  webs,  &a.  which  must  &11  daily  under  every  one's  ob- 
servatioa. 

When  the  interposed  bo^  is  very  namw  but  of  sensible 
width,  atrtaks  ahornataly  Inqihtor  ud  darker  will  be  ftmnd 


wMm  tAe  tKaAM,  and  a  white  Una  along  the  middle^  whan 
the  body  is  of  a  long  and  alender  teotangnhv  Ibnn. 

If  the  incident  light  were  homogwieoui^  such  as  pure 
red,  blue,  &&  as  found  in  the  spectrum,  the  colour  of  the 
fringes  though  differing  in  intensity  from  one  another, 
would  of  oourse  be  the  same  as  the  incident,  but  the  sun's 
light,  and  most  artificial  light,  being  OHnpounds  of  several 
simide  coloured  lights,  the  fringes  in  such  ease  are  of  various 
tints  which  [^edominate  on  their  external  or  internal  limits, 
aeoording  as  tbe^  are  dilfanntly  sulgeot  to  the  onuses  which 
produoe  diffraction. 

Sir  L  Newton  in  his  optioa  nlataa  aevnal  modes  in  whicL 
he  wiod  the  experiments  on  tha  Influiim  of  light ;  wtien 
two  perfectly  straight  knilb-edns  wero  made  to  meet  at  a 
very  acute  angle*  the  fringes  formed  between  the  shadows 
of  the  knives  noeiTed  on  a  screen  at  a  oouMderablc  distance 
from  them  were  hypertralasi  each  having  for  asymptotes  the 
shadow  of  the  otttresponding  knife-edge  and  a  right  line 
perpendicular  to  that  bisecting  the  acute  angle  and  passing 
through  the  intersection  of  the  shadows ;  they  approaohM 
to  rectangular  hjrperbolas  as  the  inclination  of  the  edges 
diminish^  and  mutually  creased  without  interforii^  Uie 
points  where  they  oroased  being  however  differently  placed 
as  the  soreoi  was  removed  to  different  distances. 

In  his  queries,  he  suggests  an  exph^tion  that  light  mav 
be  aultjeot  to  the  action  of  foreas  sMisiUe  only  at  very  small 
diataneea  ftom  the  anrfaeas  of  bodiaa,  that  under  their  in- 
fliwnoe  the  rays  in  tiiair  ooursa  near  tha  edge  of  the  body, 
instead  of  passing  straightforward,  describe  vary  ^uoua 
paths,  with  many  contrary  flexures,  and  thus  they  ate  fotmd 
some  turned  inwards  towards  the  shadow,  others  outwardU, 
finming  coloured  bands;  the  curve  surfoce,  which  is  the 
loeus  of  the  inteisectioiu  of  all  those  diff^ted  rays,  fiuming 
the  envelope  of  the  visible  shadow. 

Objections  have  been  taken  to  this  theory,  on  the  ground 
that  the  phenomena  will  vary  when  the  positions  of  the 
object  and  screen  being  fixed,  that  of  the  luminous  point  is 
varied,  and  also  that  a  nwoe  emanating  from  the  body  ought 
to  be  supposed  variable  with  its  density;  these  objections  do 
not  appear  to  the  writer  of  this  article  of  great  weight.  In 
the  former  case,  the  divergence  of  the  pencil  of  rays  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  tbeforcea  is  altetadoft  im'Ao;  in  ^ 
tatter  the  superposition  of  two  similar  material  systems  ol 
partidas,  though  doubling  the  force,  when  effective,  would 
leave  idl  the  potnti  of  evanoaeence  of  the  force  unchanged, 
would  leave  the  asymptotes  nndianged,  and  it  does  not  at 
all  appear  necessary  that  it  should  alt«r  any  phonomena  of 
which  the  limits  are  unvaried. 

Explanations  however  are  not  wanting  on  the  undulatory 
hypotnesis  of  light,  and  Fresnel  has  with  considerable  sim- 
plicity, calculated  the  positions  and  breadth  of  the  fringes 
merely  as  resulting  ttom  the  prop^^tion  of  the  undulations 
of  a  whole  wave  of  light,  minus  that  portion  of  a  wave  sur 
&oe  subtending  the  same  solid  angle,  at  the  origin  of  the 
wave,  as  the  olwtaole. 

Dr.  Young,  by  a  very  simple  expedient,  has  converted 
Orimaldi's  experiment  relative  to  the  light  streaks  within 
the  shadow  of  a  long  rectangular  body,  into  the  basis  bis 
very  beautiful  theory  of  interforencea.  Let  the  light  at  one 
edee  of  the  body  be  altogether  stopped  by  an  intercepting 
body  placed  before  or  behind  the  rectangular  one,  VhUe 
the  light  is  allowed  free  passage  as  before  at  the  other  side ; 
the  streaks  will  notwithstanding  be  instantly  obliterated, 
showing  that  those  streaks  are  produced  by  the  interference 
of  waves  passing  on  either  side  Ot  the  body,  and  having  their 
length  either  equal  or  diffaring  by  a  anull  multiple  of  die 
length  of  an  undulation. 

Many  beautiful  optical  phenomena  arising  from  diffVac  - 
tion  have  been  produced  by  transmitting  l^nt  through  one 
or  several  small  holes,  or  the  interstices  of  fine  wire  work, 
and  even  by  reflection  between  plane  mirrors  inclined  at  a 
veiT  small  angle.  Persons  desirous  to  be  Airther  acquainted 
with  these  phenomena  may  consult  the  memoirs  of  Young. 
Fresnel  and  Fraunhofor;  some  interesting  foots  on  the  same 
subject  have  also  b<»n  supplied  \if  Sir  J.  Herschel  in  his 
treatise  on  light 

DIGAMMA,  or  VAU,  is  the  name  given  by  gramma- 
rians to  a  letter  which  once  belonged  to  the  anticnt  alphabet 
of  the  Greeks.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  the  sixtn  place 
in  that  alphabet,  for  while  epsilon  is  employed  as  the  nu- 
merical symbol  for  five,  the  next  letter,  as  that  alphnlict  is 
now  arranged,  is  the  '*P'«w"'o^;^t^ffB6'''  Moreover.rthis 
position  oT the  dh^amma  will  c)Hl¥dn«no^preci!<  withlnat 
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of  lutt  or  tt>af  of  the  Hebrer,  tmd  of  /  in  the  Latin  alphabet, 
two  letters  of  Idndred  power  and  fornix  A  ftirtfaa  aigument 
may  be  found  in  the  principles  which  would  seem  to  have 
determined  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  [Ax- 
FHABBT,  p.  380,  coL  2.)  The  letter  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
many  inscriptions.  (Alphabet,  p.  383,  plate  ii.,  Nos.  20, 21, 
and  26.)  With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  letter,  it  is  now 
the  general  and  well-establidied  opinion  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  our  own  id. 

The  use  of  the  dieamma  prevailed  more  paitieubrly  in 
the  iBolio  dialect  <h  the  Greek  tongue.  In  the  oth^ 
directs  it  was  commonly  dropped,  particularly  the  Attic ; 
and  as  this  became  the  &Tounte  dialect  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture, digamma  at  last  escaped  from  the  alphabet;  and 
even  the  Homeric  poems,  which  had  been  written  in  a 
dialect  still  possesaine  the  digamma,  were  presented  to  the 
Athenians  without  that  letter,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
metre.  But  though  the  form  of  the.  digamma  was  not  ad- 
mitted into  theAttio  alphabet,  the  vowel  o  was  occasionally 
used,  so  as  virtually  to  represent  it,  as  in  oi£a,  mjeoc,  owoq, 
etjuivalent  to  FIAA,  FIC02,  FINOS  (comp.  the  Latin  video, 
vtcus,  vinwn) ;  and  it  was  altogether  superfluous  to  prefix 
the  digamma,  FOIKOS,  as  was  sometimes  done.  At  other 
times  ttie  vpnltrn  filled  the  place  of  the  digamma,  as  in  the 
nouns  whieh  terminate  like0a«iXnv  (BA£IAEFX.) 

The  Latin  language,  being  more  dosely  connected  with 
the  ^olic  dialect  of  ihe  Greek,  is  abundant  in  the  use  of 
this  letta;  for  the  true  pronundation  of  the  t>  or  u  con- 
mmttns  must  have  been  the  same  as  our  10,  or  it  could  not 
have  so  readily  interchanged  with  the  vowel  u.  The 
Grreek  words  wov,  lap,  tawi^,  tanei,  lov,  appear  in  Latin  as 
ovuTn,  vcr,  vespenu,  vetta,  vioku  In  the  last  instance  indeed 
there  are  two  other  points  of  difference,  the  Latin  word  being 
feminine,  like  rom  compared  with  tho  Greek  ;  and 
secondly,  a  diminutive,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  size  of 
the  flower.  Sometimes  a  b  appears  in  the  Latin  word,  where 
Jie  iSoUc  Greek  must  have  bad  the  diganuna,  as  probut 
compared  with  n^povp;  ot  ma  as  Jbnmos  compared  with 
Ormiae. 

The  disappearance  of  the  digamma  in  one  dialect  and  its 
retention  in  another  is  in  perfect  aeoordance  with  what  is 
seen  in  modem  languages.  In  our  own  we  have  ceased  to 
pronounoB  the  to  in  who,  uAose,  two,  sioord,  antwer,  whole  ; 
while  in  one  and  once  we  have  the  sound  without  the 
character,  aiid  yet  drop  it  again  in  only.  The  Danish 
dialect  of  the  Teutonic  language  is  remarkable  for  throwing 
off  the  to,  thus  loord  in  the  mouth  of  a  Dane  is  ord. 

For  the  assertions  of  the  grammarians  and  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  with  r^id  to  the  digamma,  see  Xidd's 
edition  of  Dawes's  MuceUanea  Critical  pp.  176-335.  The 
editw  has  given  a  list  of  the  Greek  words  which  he  sup- 
poses once  to  have  possessed  this  letter. 

DIGBY,  EVERARD,  was  bom  in  1581,  of  an  antient. 
liononrable,  and  wealthy  family.  His  &ther,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  man  reputed  for  learning,  died  in 
1592,  leaving  the  estates  atTilton  and  Drystoke  in  Rut- 
landshire to  his  eon,  the  charge  of  whose  education  he  had 
committed  to  some  priests  of  his  persuasion.  In  1596  Eve- 
rard  married  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Mulsho  or  Moulsoe  of  Goathurst  in  Buckinghamshire,  whose 
parents  dying  soon  after  the  marriage,  he  acquired  a  laive 
estate  in  right  of  his  wife.  In  1603  he  was  knighted  by 
James  I.  at  Belvoir  Castle,  whicfa  the  king  visited  in  his 
journey  from  Scotland  to  London  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne. 

The  share  which  Sir  Everard  Digby  took  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  celebri^.  This  con- 
spiracy was  projected  when  he  was  twen^-fi)m^  years  old : 
the  oath  of  secrecy  was  adminisUred,  and  Ihe  design  com- 
municated to  him  by  Catesby  about  Michaelmas,  1605. 
When  Digby  first  heard  of  the  plot  he  was  averse  to  it,  but 
forbore  to  reveal  it  on  account  of  lus  oath :  afterwards,  when 
he  found  that  it  was  approved  by  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
the  religious  scruples  which  he  had  entertained  were  re- 
moved, and  he  united  cordially  in  the  project,  contributing 
towards  its  execution  a  quantity  of  horses,  arms,  and  am- 
munition, together  with  1500/.  in  money.  Digby  was  not 
concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the  vault ;  tho  share  of  the 
plot  that  was  allotted  to  him  was  to  assemble  a  number  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  on  the  5th  of  November,  at 
Dunchurch  in  Warwickshire,  under  the  pretence  of  hunting 
on  Dunsmow  Heath,  flroln  which  plao^  as  soon  as  they  had 
wwived  notine  that  the  blow  was  stniek,  a  party  was  to  he 


despatched  to  seize  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  the  house  ol 
Lord  Harrington,  near  Coventry.    The  princess  was  to  be  | 
immediately  proclaimed  queen  in  esse  of  a  failure  in  se-  | 
curing  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales  or  the  young  duke  j 
of  York,  and  a  regent  was  to  be  appointed  dunng  the  mi-  I 
nority  of  the  new  sovereign.   Digby  assembled  bis  party,  | 
and  rode  to  Lady  Cates^s  at  Ashb^  Ledgers  to  bear  the 
result  of  the  scheme.   In  the  evenuig  fin  of  the  party  ar- 
rived, fatigued  and  covered  with  dirt,  with  news  of  the  di»-  | 
covery  of  tne  plot  and  the  apprehension  of  Fawkea.  Ashon  1 
consultation  was  held  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  sod 
it  was  agreed  to  traverse  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worces- 
ter, and  Stafford  into  Wales,  where  it  was  thought  that  they 
should  find  many  adherents,  exciting,  as  they  went  along, 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  to  join  them  in  a  general  insui^ 
rection.    They  carried  off  frrab  horses  in  the  night  by 
stealth  ftom  the  stable  of  a  breaker  of  cavalry  bo^es  in 
Warwick ;  they  seized  arms  at  Lord  Windsor's  residence 
Whewell ;  and  on  the  7th  occupied  a  house  at  Holbeacb  1 
belonging  to  Stephen  Littleton.   But  all  hope  of  accession  I 
to  their  numbers  was  at  an  end.    '  Not  one  man.*  says  Sir  1 
Everard  Digby  in  his  examination, '  came  to  take  our  part.  I 
though  we  had  expected  so  many.*   Tlie  Roman  Catholic 
gentry  drove  them  from  their  doon^  reDraachinff  dicsB  with 
having  brov^ht  niin  aiul  disgrace  on  tne  Cathoiie  cause  by 
their  ifl-advised  enterprise ;  while  the  common  people  stood 
and  gazed  upon  their  irregular  traiu,  and  evinrad  anything 
buta  disposition  toioin  them.    Sir  Everard  Digby  forsout  I 
his  companions  at  Holbeacb,  with  the  intention,  as  he  stated, 
of  hastening  some  expected  succours:  he  was  overtakos  at 
Dudley,  apprehended,  and  conveyed  to  London.   On  Mon- 
day, the  27th  of  January,  1605-6,  he  was  tried,  with  hii 
fellow-conspirators.   No  doubt  of  their  guilt  was  enter- 
tained ;  though  written  depositions  only  -wtm  given  in  In* 
the  prisoners,  and  no  witness  was  orally  exanuned :  Di^V 
alone  pleaded  guilty.  They  were  executed  on  the  following 
Thursday.  Sir  Everard  Digby  has  been  described  by  Green-  | 
way  as  inland  in  judgment  and  of  a  gjieat  and  brillisni 
unaerstudins:  hut  we  distrust  this  partial  vxiter;  be  ap- 
pete  throughout  this  transaction  ratfier  as  a  veak  and 
bigoted  young  man,  never  acting  up<»i  his  own  judgment 
or  impulses,  but  submitting  himself  entirely  to  the  conir>.4 
and  ^idance  of  the  Jesuits.   (Abridged  &om  the  Library 
^Entertaining  Knowledge,  '  Criminal  Trials.*  voL  ii) 

DIGBY,  KENELME,  the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby. 
was  bom  in  1603,  three  years  before  his  father's  execution. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  f^ith,  and  seat  to  Ox  1 
ford  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  been  entered  at  Gloucester  I 
Hall.  His  ability  was  early  apparent,  and  when  be  left  the 
university  in  1621  with  the  intention  of  travelling,  he  had 
acquired  considerable  reputation.  Aflcv  having  spent  two 
years  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1623,  and  was  knighted  at  I^ord  Monta^ine's  house, 
Hinchinbroke,  near  Himtingdon,  in  October  in  the  aame 
year.  Under  Charles  I.  he  wss  a  genUeman  trf"  iSoB  bed- 
chamber, a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  a  governor  of  i 
the  Trinity  House.  In  1628  he  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission  to  equip,  at  his  own  expense,  a  squadron,  waL 
'  which  he  sailed  &%t  against  the  Algerines,  and  afterwards 
against  the  Venetians,  who  had  some  divide  with  the 
English.  His  conduct  as  a  commander  was  creditable  ta 
him.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen  of  Gloucester  Hall  13 
1632,  Sir  Kenelme  Digby  became  possessed  of  a  Taluah> 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  whidi  were  bequeatbKC 
to  him  by  his  former  tutor.  The  religious  principles  that  | 
he  had  imbibed  under  this  learned  man  oould  not  have  bees 
deeply  rooted ;  for  when  Digby  returned  to  France  be  wa:» 
converted  to  Catiiolieism  (1636),  the  religion  of  his  patents 
His  conversion  was  ^  subject  of  a  long  corvespoudeace 
with  Archbishop  Laud,  who  had  always  taken  an.  inteseat 
in  Digby  on  account  of  his  unusual  ability  and  learoing. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1638.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  yiKC,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  Royalist  in  Wo- 
Chester  House :  during  his  confinement  he  wrote  a  refua- 
tion  of  Brown's '  Religio  Hedici,'  which  occupied  him  unil 
the  petitions  made  by  the  queen  of  France  for  his  reli«f 
were  granted,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  that  countrr. 
At  Paris  he  was  kindly  treated  by  the  court-  and  he  becant-.' 
familiar  with  the  celebrated  Descartes,  and  associated  wiU; 
the  principal  men  of  learning.  When  the  Royali«t  pai^ 
had  broktai  down,  and  had  ceased  to  be  fbrmidable.  Di^l'^ 
want  home  to  England,  wiUi  the  ^tt^tkMuof^nsiding  np  '- 
his  estate,  but  the  parlfi^t1i««^bf  ^^fcro,  &ifa»it 
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him  the  kJngdom  under  penalty  of  death.  The  cause  of 
this  feverity  vas  the  zeal  that  his  eldest  son  had  shown  in 
the  kii^s  service,  vhen,  in  1648,  with  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ing^m  and  others,  he  made  a  stand  near  Kingston  in  Sur- 
rey. Young  Diffhy  was  afterwards  killed  by  Oolonel  Scroop 
in  Huntingdonshire.  Sir  Kenelme  now  i^n  travelled  in 
^«nce  and  Italy,  and  was  evervwhere  received  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  merit  In  1655  nis  personal  affairs  required 
his  presence  in  England ;  and  during  his  stay,  his  frequent 
attendance  at  the  Protector's  court  was  in  no  small  degree 
inconsistent  with  his  prior  conduct,  The  feelings  which 
had  led  him  to  fight  the  duel  in  which  he  killed  Lord 
Mount  le  Ros,  because  he  had  drank  Charles's  health  as 
the  'arrantest  coward  upon  earth,*  must  have  now  been 
totally  oblitented.  Dunng  a  subsequent  residence  in  the 
soutii  ckT  France  he  read  many  papers  on  diffmnt  phile- 
sophical  questions  befine  literary  societies,  of  which  he  was  a 
raember.  This  course  he  afterwards  followed  in  England, 
whither  he  returned  in  1661,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
Iiis  life.  He  died  of  the  stone  in  1665.  Sir  Kenelme  Digby 
married  Venetia  Ansstasia  Stanley,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Stanley  of  Tongue  Castle  in  Shropshire.  This  lady  was 
more  celebrated  for  her  beauty  than  her  virtue.  Befoi«  her 
marriage  she  had  borne  more  than  one  child  to  her  lovers, 
among  whom  was  the  duke  of  Dorset,  who  had  settled  500/. 
a  year  upon  her.  Sir  Kenelme  showed  great  anxiety  to 
preserve  her  beauty :  ne  invented  cosmetics  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  made  her  the  subject  of  several  strange  experi- 
ments. There  ue  |nctuies  of  her  by  Vandyki^  one  of 
which  is  now  in  Wmdsor  Gaatl&  EUie  died  suddenly, 
leavinji^  one  son  by  her  husband. 

Sir  Kenelme  HKghy,  though  be  fell  into  the  emns  of  phi- 
losophy and  many  of  the  wud  dreams  which  were  common 
in  hisday,  vras  certainly  possessed  of  no  ordinary  talents : 
fur  his  character  we  must  refbr  our  readers  to  Lord  Claren- 
don (Life,  vol.  i.,  p.  34),  who  has  ably  described  it  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  writing:—'  A  Conference  with  a 
Lady  about  the  choice  of  a  Religion,'  Paris,  1 638  ;  '  Letters 
between  Lord  George  Digby  and  Sir  Kenelme  Digby  con- 
cerning Religion,'  Lond.  IG51 ;  'Observations  on  Religio 
Medici,*  Lond.  1643;  'Observations  on  part  of  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,*  Lond.  1644;  'Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
Bodies,'  Paris,  1 644 ;  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  proving  its 
immortality,*  Paris,  1644;  'Five Books  of  Peripatetickint 
stitutions,'  Paris,  1651;  <  A  Treatise  of  adbenng  toQod.' 
Lond.  1654;  *0f  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  the  Powder  of 
Sympathy,'  Lond.  1658;  'Diicourse  on  Vegetation,' Lond. 
1661.  Sir  Kenelme  Digby's  valuable  library,  which  had 
been  removed  to  France  at  the  out-breaking  of  the  civil 
wars,  became,  on  his  deatli.  by  Droit  D'Aubaine.  the  pro- 
perty of  the  French  king. 

DIGEST.  rCoRFus  Juris;  Justinian's  Legislation.] 

DIGESTION,  the  process  by  which  the  food  is  con- 
verted into  nutriment  Taken  in  its  whole  extent  the 
process  of  digestion  comprehends  the  entire  series  of 
changes  by  which  the  crude  aliment  is  assimilated  into  ; 
arterial  blood.  These  changes  are  effected  by  organs  which 
viewed  collectively,  comprise  a  most  extensive  apparatus 
commencing  at  the  mouth  and  ending  at  the  lungs. 

The  first  changes  upon  the  Iboa  are  effected  in  the 
mouth  where  it  is  mixea  vrith  mucus  and  saliva.  Torn  to 
pieces  by  the  teeth  in  the  operation  of  mastication  and  sof- 
tened by  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  imtil  it  is  reduced  to 
a  pulp,  it  is  then  collected  by  the  tongue  and  formed  by 
that  oi^n  into  a  mass  called  a  bolus.  The  bolus  of  food 
thus  prepared  is  carried  by  the  tongue  to  a  muscular  mem- 
branous bag  called  the  pharynx,  situated  at  the  hack  part 
of  the  throat.  The  pharynx  as  soon  as  it  receives  the  bolus 
contracts  firmly  upon  it,  and  by  a  proper  muscular  action 
delivers  it  to  the  cesophagus.  a  long  muscular  tube  which 
extends  from  the  pharynx  lo  the  stomach.  The  bolus  of 
food  does  not  desoend  along  the  oBsonhagus  by  its  own 
weight,  for  a  person  can  svrallow  while  standing  on  his 
head,  and  many  animals  have  obviously  to  convey  their 
food  along  the  cesophagus  against  ^vity.  The  food  when 
it  enters  the  cssophagus  is  transmitted  along  the  tube  by 
a  ]iowcrful  contraction  upon  it  of  the  strong  ItucieuU  « 
muscular  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed. 

By  the  cesophagus  the  food  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach 
where  it  is  converted  into  a  ftuid  termed  chyme.  The 
chvmc  when  duly  prepared  in  the  stomach  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  small  mtestmes.  in  the  first  portion  of  which 
it  is  converted  into  a  new  suhatanoe  called  chyle.  In  its 


passage  along  the  second  nortion  of  the  amall  mteatines  the 

efayle  dis^n^ean,  bding  taiken  up  by  a  aet  of  veaaela  named 
lacieals,  winch  convey  it  throu^  a  double  series  of  ehinds 
called  ^e  mesenteric  glands,  to  the  thoraoie  duet  By  the 
thorade  duct  it  is  conveyed  through  the  s^omen  into  the 
thorax,  where  it  is  poured  into  one  of  the  large  veins,  the 
subclavian,  which  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  be,  by  the  right 
heart,  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  By  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  the  chyle  now  mingled  with  venous  blood  is 
conveyed  to  the  lungs,  where  it  undergoes  its  ultimate 
change  and  is  converted  into  arterial  blo4^.  'The  lai^  in- 
testines meantime  carry  out  of  the  body  that  portion  of  the 
food  which  has  not  been  oonverted  into  chyle. 

The  structure  of  the  diSbrent  parts  of  the  extenaive 
apparatoa  eoneemed  in  eariying  on  this  series  of  dumgea, 
a  strueture  fitting  them  in  the  most  admirable  manna:  for 
performing  the  speoiflo  offices  assigned  them,  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  the  rrapective  oi^jans ;  at  jxe- 
sent  we  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  an  account  of  the 
phenomena  of  digestion. 

The  food  torn,  as  has  been  stated,  into  minute  fragments 
by  the  operation  of  mastication,  softened  and  brougnt  into 
the  state  of  a  piflp  by  its  admixture  with  mucus  and  saliva, 
and  raised  nearly  to  the  temperature  of  the  blood  by  the 
warmth  of  the  mouth,  is  received  into  an  extensive  cham- 
ber, the  stomach,  where  it  is  oonstantly  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  lOO^of  Fahrenhutandkept  in  a  state  of 
gentle  but  abnoat  uneeasing  agitation  by  a  peculiar  motion 
of  the  atomaeh,  effected  by  its  muicular  fibraa  and  called 
from  its  striking  resemblance  to  the  motion  of  the  earth- 
worm, peristaltic.  The  essential  phenomMn  which  take 
place  on  the  introduction  of  the  food  into  the  stomach  are 
the  following. 

The  food  on  entering  the  stomach  is  not  arranged  indif- 
ferently in  any  part  of  the  chambw,  but  is  detained  in  the 
great  extremity,  or  that  pcartiou  of  the  stomach  which  in 
near  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus,  termed  the  cardiac 
extremity.  This  portion  of  the  stomach  during  the  actual 
process  of  digestion  appears  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a 
contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  called 
the  hour-glass  contraction,  by  which  about  a  third  of  the 
length  of  the  stomach  towards  its  small  or  pyloric  extremity 
is  scfurated  fhun  the  great  or  eardiao  axtremi^.  Hie  food 
received  in  the  oardiao  extremity  is  slowly  dissdved;  this 
solution  takes  place  at  the  surfhce ;  '  in  proportion  as  it 
proceeds  the  dissolved  part  is  rolled  off  the  rest  by  the  pe- 
ristaltic action  of  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  carried  to 
the  pyloric  portion,*  where  it  accumulates.  Thus  the 
undissolved  and  the  dissolved  portions  of  the  food  are 
in  different  parts  of  the  stomach;  the  undissolved  portion 
in  the  cardiac,  and  the  dissolved  portion  in  the  pyloric 
extremity. 

A  remarkable  change  takes  place  on  the  inner  or  mu- 
cous surface  of  the  stomach,  the  moment  a  portion  of  food 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  This  change  has  been  seen  to 
take  place  in  the  stomachs  of  animus,  laid  open  during 
the  process  of  digestion  for  the  purpose  of  ^rding  an 
opportnni^  to  oum-e  the  pheiumena,  and  even  in  the 
human  stomach,  which,  in  more  than  one  instance,  has 
been  completely  exposed  to  view  in  consequence  of  wounds 
accidentally  inflicted.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  of  a  pale  pink  colour  when  the  stomach  is  empty 
becomes  of  a  bright  red  colour  when  excited  by  the  contact 
of  food.  Over  this  reddened  surface  are  visible,  mne 
especially  when  it  is  examined  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
innumerable  minute  lucid  points,  from  which  distils  a  pure 
limpid  and  colourless  fluid.  This  fluid,  as  it  is  dischaiged, 
is  absorbed  by  the  aliment  in  contact  with  the  surfoce  ol 
the  stomach,  or  collects  in  small  drops  and  trickles  down 
the  sides  of  the  stomach  to  the  more  depending  ^trts,  and 
then  mingles  with  the  food  and  dtsaolves  it.  This  fluid, 
the  true  solvent  of  the  food,  is  turned  the  gastric  juice.  It 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  Uia  efficient  agent  in  digestion, 
and  its  scdvent  power  nas  been  demonstrated  by  a  series  ol 
most  decisive  expwunents  long  ago  performed  by  Spallan- 
zani  and  others.  This  distinguished  physiologist  swtillowed 
a  metallic  tube  perforated  with  holes  and  filled  with  flesh; 
he  allowed  the  tube  to  remain  in  the  stomach  four  houri, 
and  then  contrived  to  throw  it  up  by  exciting  vomiting 
mechanically.   The  flesh  in  the  tube  was  found  to  be 
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And  morMW  it  had  vuttd  from  flfty-thne  to  thirtj-Mght 
grains.  SubMquentlf  Dr.  Stoveiu  induovdft  p«wm  !»•»• 
Used  in  smUowing  pabblM,  (o  awallow  a  hoUow  silver 
■phere,  craMinins  mw  or  eooked  flaih,  or  nffBtaUei,  and 
pflribrated  vitb  holM  that  would  admit  a  crow  quill ;  the 
iphere  vh  voided  in  about  fortf  houn  parfitctly  empty. 
N«zt  Mr.  Hunter  obaefved  that  the  great  mtremity  of  the 
human  itomach  is  aomettmei  found  ttier  death  in  a  sof- 
tened state  and  even  in  a  state  of  partial  solution,  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  b«ng  dissolved  by  its  own  gastrio  juice  and 
the  edges  of  the  opening  appearing  pulpy,  tender  and 
ragged,  and  even  the  parts  adjacent  to  Uie  stomach*  as  the 
spleen,  the  diapbiagm*  and  the  lungi^  bong  in  like  manner 
softened. 

This  solution  of  the  food  is  wholly  different  from  the 
spontaneous  rnolution  which  warmth  and  moisture  tend  to 
produce  in  it  Sxposnreof  the  food  to  warmth  and  moisture 
dectmiposes  it  by  the  prooess  d  putxeAuttiott ;  but  the  gas- 
tiie  juice  is  antiseptii^  and  stops  the  putrefring  prooess  even 
after  it  oonsidsnbly  advanced.  IIib  solution  of  the  food 
hy  ^  gastric  juice  is  a  chemical  opetatton,  and  the  ^tric 
jttioe  ia  a  efaemiflal  agent,  the  exact  nature  of  whidi  is  now 
clearly  ascertained.  Spallaniani  disoovared  that  the  gastric 
joioe  is  of  an  acid  nature.  Some  years  am  Dr.  Prout  as- 
oarta^wd  Uiat  this  acid  is  the  m  una  tic.  Dr.  Prout's  ezpe- 
rimentawMa  n|)eated  by  some  distinguished  chemists  in 
'France  with  different  results;  but  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Prout's  conclusions  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Tiedemsnn  and  Gmelin,  and  th^  have  received 
a  fresh  confirmation  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of 
Bracconnot  and  Blondelot,  so  that  it  may  be  now  considered 
as  establidied  that  the  agent  by  which  the  solution  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach  is  weoted  is  muriatio  acid  or  chlorine. 
If  meat  and  gastric  juice  he  enclosed  in  a  ^lum  tobe,  nd 
hept  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  hoay,  a  |woduct  is 
obtained  doaetTresamhUiq;  HbB  fluid  formed  by  the  strfution 
of  the  food  in  the  stomach.  If  meat  be  eneloiea  in  a  g^ass 
tube  with  dilute  muriatic  add,  and  kept  at  the  temperature 
of  the  blood,  a  perfectly  similar  product  is  obtained. 

Tbe  muriatie  add  constituting  the  essential  ii^iredient  of 
the  gastric  juioe  it  eonoeived  to  be  derived  by  an  act  of 
secretion  Itova  common  salt,  muriate  of  soda,  contained  in 
the  blood.  The  alkali,  the  base  of  the  salt,  is  retained  in 
the  blood  to  maintain  the  alkaline  condition  essential  to  its 
healthy  constitution,  while  the  acid  is  liberated  and  poured, 
in  the  form  of  gastric  juice,  into  the  stomach  to  acoomplish 
the  solution  of  the  food. 

After  the  fbod  hss  undergone  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  it  loses  its  sensible  jiroperties.  and  is  oonverted  into 
the  homoeeneous  semi-fluid  miss  which  has  receivcRl  the 
name  of  chyme.  Spedflo  dlflerenoes  are  diitinguiahehle  in 
chyme,  according  as  the  food  tkom  wbkh  it  la  formed  has 
consisted  of  Tegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  according  as  it 
has  contained  fotty  or  oily  substance,  or  has  been  destitute 
of  them.  tTsually  however  it  oonsists  of  a  pultaoeous  mass, 
of  a  greyish  colour ;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  slightly 
add.  The  character  common  to  it,  from  whatever  kind  of 
food  it  may  have  been  produced,  and  therefore  distinctive 
of  it,  is  its  aciditjr. 

Gradually  as  it  is  formed,  the  chyme  accumulates  in  the 
pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach.  When  the  accumulation 
amounts  to  a  certain  quantity,  the  pylorus  relaxes,  and 
allows  the  chyme  to  flow  from  the  stomach  into  the  first 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  the  duodentmi.  Here  it  is 
mixed  with  the  mucus  of  the  intestines,  with  the  pancreatic 
juice,  and  with  the  bQe.  The  bile  slowly  and  at  intervals, 
a  drop  about  twice  in  e  minute,  flows  Into  the  duodenum, 
and  diflinea  iteelf  over  the  nelghbooring  snrfoee.  On 
oominr  in  oontaotwtth  the  ehymc^  the  bile  imparts  to  it  its 
sensibw  quslities,  its  colour  and  bitterness.  But  in  a  short 
time  a  spontaneous  change  takes  place  in  the  chyme.  It 
separates  into  a  whitish  tenacious  fluid  termed  chyle,  and 
into  a  grey  pulp:  the  first  is  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food, 
the  second  ia  its  excrementitious  portion.  If  fot  or  oil, 
whethor  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  have  formed  part  of 
the  aliment,  the  chyle  is  of  an  opac|U6  white  colour;  if  not, 
it  is  of  a  greyish  colour.  It  difiwB  m  its  chemical  character 
from  chyme;  for  chyme  is  acid:  chyle,  on  the  contrary,  is 
alkaline. 

The  ch^le,  ti^thar  with  the  excrementitious  portion  of 
the  food,  IS  slowly  transmitted  along  the  small  mtestines. 
The  progress  of  the  chyle  is  rendered  sbw,  partly  by  its 
ewn  teuMity,  in  muecpisBee  of  wfakb  it  adhacet  with  Knw 


degree  of  Aimnesa  to  thaviUii  and  ilaprofnS  n  ttallir 
tfaar  niarded  by  the  vakmlm  aonniMHlM^  vhkb  Mt  m  |V> 
tial  valvea.  [iMTsanifxir  Small.]  mum  tbiwii 

the  small  inteetinai  the  cfayla  giadnallT  di— TO— ra,  b«[ 
absorbed  1^  the  lacteal  vesseK  so  ealled  ftom  um  inQk^ 
fluid  they  contain.  The  laetaals  oommance  by  open  mon^ 
on  the  surfooe  of  the  villL  [LacTaaLs.J  Lowled  wUi 
chyle,  the  lacteals  penetrate  the  coats  of  thie  inteatiDct  psst 
iMtween  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  [MxaxivmT},  sdi: 
enter  the  first  order  of  mesenteric  glands.  In  the  men 
teric  glands  tbs  lacteals  unite  freely  with  each  other,  aad 
become  exceedingly  ocmvduted.  On  emerging  firom  tbe»e 
glands  the  lactao^  pass,  still  between  the  layers  of  the  me- 
sentery, on  to  the  second  order  of  mesenterie  glands,  wliirk 
th^  enter,  and  in  which  they  present  the  same  oonvoltud 
appearance  as  in  the  first  order.  On  emerging  from  Um 
second  order  of  mesenteric  glands,  the  lacteala  peas  oa  i.< 
the  receptacle  of  thec^le,whieh  forma  the  comnMnoemeii: 
of  the  thorocb  duet  {Tboucic  Duct.]  In  the  recaptMlr 
of  the  diyla  terminates  anothor  system  of  abaorbentves^ 
tenned  lymplnties,  fIrom  the  oolourleaB  and  ptUncid  fiui 
called  lympn,  whidi  thn  contain.  From  tbe  reoe^rtade  cf 
tbe  ch^le,  the  chyle  and  lymph  commingled  flov  into  tht 
thoracic  duct,  by  vhidi  tube  they  are  transmitted  thraiicb 
the  abdomen  and  thorax  to  the  left  subdaviao  vein,  wbm 
they  are  mixed  with  venous  blood.  T(^;ethflr  with  the  bbod 
contained  in  this  great  vein,  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  sou 
by  a  direct  and  short  couth  to  the  lungs. 

The  result  of  the  successive  changn  thus  wrought  upoc 
the  food  by  these  progressive  steps  of  the  digestive  proee& 
is  to  approximate  the  crude  aliment  more  and  more  oear^ 
to  the  chemical  condition  of  the  blood.    '  Thia  ia  acras- 

Sed  partly  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juicea,  and  psnli 
latters  combined  with  the  food,  h^hly  Miimalisfd  u. 
own  nature  and  endowed  with  asdmiiative  pnqmt Jes, 
as  the  salivary  sMretion  mixed  irith  the  fbod  dmnig  mssti- 
eation;  the  panoreadc  and  biliary  aeertttions  lumd  with 
the  food  during  the  conversion  of  chyme  into  diyle :  the 
mesenterie  secretions  mixed  with  tbe  elaborated  diyle  of 
the  mesenteric  glands;  and,  lastly,  ornnixed  particlfls. 
whioh  have  alreadj^  formed  a  part  of  the  living  stmctnres  cf 
tbe  body,  mixed  with  the  chyle  under  the  form  of  lymph  in 
the  thoracic  duet.* 

In  the  stomach,  by  the  a^ncy  of  the  Kaatrio  juice,  i 
snperfluity  of  water  is  chemioally  combined  with  the  cn- 
einal  element  of  die  nutritire  matter  contained  in  the  fool 
by  whioh  the  solution  of  the  food  is  effected.  This  Dr.  Pros', 
terms  a  reducing  process,  because,  1^  ita  oombination  witj 
water,  the  nutntive  element  is  reduced  to  a  weaker  stitr. 
This  dement  Dr.  iSnut  conceives  to  be  albumen,  although 
he  states  that  he  lu»  been  unable  to  detect  true  albumo: 
in  the  stomach  iriien  none  has  been  iment  in  the  fold 
*  Ihongh  tiw  {Moportioni^*  hp  san,  *  of  the  diligent  ingre- 
dients of  the  chyls^  as  ultfanately  formed,  are  liable  to  be 
much  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  yet  whai- 
ever  the  nature  of  the  food  may  be,  the  general  eompaoenb 
and  character  of  the  chyle  remun  always  the  same.  Tbe 
stomach  must  therefore  be  endowed  with  a  power  or  focDltr 
the  agency  of  which  is  to  secure  the  uniform  otsnpoMtioD  It 
the  chyle  oy  appropriate  action  upon  such  mat^ials  as  ri;- 
cumstances  may  bring  within  its  reach.  For  indeed  tbe 
diief  materials  flt>m  which  chyle  is  formed,  namely,  tbe 
albuminous  and  olea^nous  principles,  may  be  oonstdered  •* 
already  fitted  for  the  purposes  cf  the  animal  economy,  vitb- 
out  undei^ing  any  essentld  change  in  their  compontioo 
But  the  saccharine  class  of  aliments,  which  form  a  tnt 
large  part  of  the  food  of  all  animals  (except  of  those  tat^ 
sisUng  entireW  on  flesh),  are  by  no  means  adapted  for  sad 
speedy  assimihition.  Indeed,  one  or  more  esawiial  dnncs 
must  take  place  in  saccharine  diments  previously  to  th^ 
conversion  either  into  the  dbuminousor  into  the  oleaginoui 
prindples.  Most  probably,  under  ordinary  dreumstsn«rs 
these  essential  changes  are  alt<^ether  chemical,  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  such  as  do  take  place,  or  rather  would  take 
place,  if  the  elements  of  the  substances  thus  changed  in  the 
stomach  could,  out  of  the  body,  be  so  collocated  as  to  fcfin* 
into  action  the  oppositions  necessary  to  |Voduce  tbeae  changi^ 
Thus  the  saccharine  principle  spontaneously  becomes  alco- 
hol, which  is  merely  an  oleaginous  body  of  a  weak  kin*! 
When  therefore  in  the  stomach  it  is  requidte  that  sugar  be 
converted  into  oil,  it  is  probable  that  the  sugar  paste* 
through  predsehr  Uie  same  serier^  ehazuns  it  undfitsoci 
out  of  the  body,  anrit^llie«aMil&<^UeohoL  Ve 
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cannot  tnoe  the  eonraaion  of  sugar  into  albuinen,  because 
«e  are  ignorant  of  the  zelattre  eomposition,  and  of  the  laws 
vhich  n^ate  the  chanses  of  these  two  Bnbstanees.* 

If  the  indications  of  tubumen  in  the  chyme  he  not  well 
marked,  albumen  is  .la^ly  developed  In  the  chyle  of  the 
small  intestines,  wlule,  in  that  of  the  mesenteric  glands  and 
the  thoracic  duet;  a  1«^  portion  of  the  vateir  particles  in 
the  chyme  of  the  stomach  and  the  ch^e  of  tne  intestines 
IS  removed,  so  that  the  action  of  the  mesenteric  glands  seems 
to  be  the  converse  of  that  of  the  stomach,  namely,  a  com- 
pleting power  by  which  the  albumen  is  pn^ressively  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  the  condition  in  wnien  it  exists  in  the 
hlood. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  lai^  intestines  Into  which  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  chyle  enters,  to  prepare  the  excremen- 
tary  part  of  the  aliment  for  its  expulsion,  and  to  generate 
the  Kirce  by  vhich,  vhen  duly  ]ffepared,  it  is  ooDT^edftom 
the  body,  niese  organs  possess  a  medication  of  strneture 
adapting  them  in  the  most  admirable  manner  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  tTD-ibld  office.  A  concise  description  of 
the  apparatus  of  digestion,  and  a  more  minute  account  than 
could  be  given  here  oCita  phenomena,  will  be  found  in  the 
cha{>ter  on  digestion  in'the  '  Philosophy  of  Health,'  and  the 
details  of  all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  are  contained  in  Mayo*s  '  Physiology Bostock's 
*  Elements  of  Physiology  ;*  EUiotson's  '  Blumonbach,'  and 
Tiedemann's  'Physiologvof  Man;'  the  first  volnmeof  which 
is  translated  by  James  Uanby  Gully,  HJ).,  and  J.  Hunter 
Lane.M.D..  F.L.S. 

DIGESTION,  in  chemistry,  and  especially  in  ph&rma- 
ceutio  chemistry,  is  the  exposure  of  any  substance  to  partial 
or  total  solution  in  a  fluio,  either  at  common  temperatures 
or  with  a  gende  heat :  thus  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures, 
the  substance  whose  virtue  is  to  be  extracted  Is  said  to  be 
digested  in  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine,  generally  diluted  with 
water.  It  is  commonly  performed  in  a  f^aas  matrass,  which 
should  not  be  more  than  half  filled,  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  wet  bladder,  so  that  the  evaporation  of  the  men- 
struum or  spirit  may  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible ;  if 
the  heat  be  so  great  as  to  mdanger  the  bursting  at  the 
vessel  or  the  bUdder,  the  latter  shouM  be  pierced  with  one 
or  more  small  holes. 

The  matrass  may  be  heated  either  by  means  of  the  sun's 
rays,  of  a  common  fire,  or  of  the  sand-bath,  or  a  itove: 
when  the  heat  is  so  great  that  it  would  occasion  the  loss 
of  a  valuable  menstruum,  as  spirit  of  wine,  without  any 
provision  ibr  condensing  it  being  employed,  a  distilling 
apparatus  should  he  mode  use  of.  Formwly  a  method  or 
digestion  called  oreu/atum  was  resorted  to;  Uus  oonsisted  in 
luting  a  close  head  on  the  matrass,  in  which  the  vapour  was 
condensed,  and  ran  back  out  of  the  digester  without  Ion,  it 
being  condensed  in  the  head  merely  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

DIGGES,  LEONARD,  a  distinguished  mathematiciBn 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  descended  from  an  antient 
family  in  the  county  of  Kent  He  was  bom  at  Dig^- 
court,  in  the  parish  of  Barham,  in  the  same  county.^He 
was  educated  at  Oxford ;  but  having  an  ample  property,  he 
retired  to  his  own  seaC  devoting  ms  life  to  the  study  of 
geometry  and  its  practical  applications,  which  he  cultivated 
with  great  success.  He  died  in  1574.  His  writings  abound 
with  mvention,  and  his  views  are  developed  with  great  per- 
spicuity and  clearness ;  but  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote, 
and  the  improvements  which  he  made  being  now  fiuniliar 
to  all  practical  mathematicians,  any  account  at  them  heyoah 
the  titles  of  the  works  which  he  wrote  would  be  superfluous 
here 

1.  'Tectonicum;  Imiefly  showing  the  exact  Measuring 

and  speedy  Reckoning  of  all  manner  of  Lands,  Squares, 
Timber,  Stones,  Steeples,  Sec.*  4to.,  1556.  This  was  en- 
larged and  improved  in  a  second  edition  by  his  son  Thomas 
I'iSgeB,  in  1592 ;  and  this  again  was  reprinted  in  1647. 

2.  A  geometrical  and  practical  treatise,  under  the  title 
of '  Pantometria :'  in  three  boohs ;  which  he  left  in  MS., 
and  which  was  printed  with  improvements  by  his  son ;  foU 
1591. 

To  this  was  added  bv  the  editor,  *  A  Discourse  Oeometri- 
oal  of  the  Five  Regular  and  Platonic  Bodies,  containing 
sundry  Theoretical  and  Practical  Propositions  arising  from 
the  mutual  Conference  of  these  Solids,  Inscription,  Cir- 
eumsenption,  and  Transformation.'  Before  this  time  geo- 
metcn  TuA  but  little  extended  the  invM^tions  contained 
in  dia  Iflth  Ixmk  ot  Bnelid;  and  tbla  curuns  traatise  am- 
^■iMd  tbs  nort       eoUeotion  of  piopeilus  that  ^peuwl 


in  any  book  twfbrs  the  time  of  the  puhlioatioii  ot  *^)»y"t 
Sharpe's  'Oeonwtiy  Impnmd.' 

3. '  Pn^ostioation  Everlasting  of  Right  Good  Effect ;  or 
Choice  Rules  to  judge  ot  the  Weather  by  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Stars,  &0.',  4ta.,  1 1 556,  and  1564.  Also  with  ooneetioiu 
and  tuitions  by  his  son ;  4to.,  1593. 

DIGGES.  THOMAS,  the  only  son  of  Leonard  Digges.  He 
was  eduoated  by  his  ibther  with  great  care,  and  afterwards 
at  Oxfbrd,  where  he  much  distinguished  himself ;  and  ulti 
mately  became  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  age. 

He  chose  the  military  profesaiim,  and  was  appointed 
muster-master-general  to  too  forces  sent  out  by  Queen  Eli- 
labeth  to  succour  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  th<B  Nether- 
lands. Of  his  military  career,  however,  no  other  evidence  is 
known  to  exist,  except  his  writings  on  the  subject.  Tlwss 
wove  that  he  must  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
dataib  of  his  proAasum,  ud  therefore  have  hem  a  consider* 
aUe  period  on  aetiva  ssrviee.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his 
published  writingSy  independent^  of  editing  his  ikths/a 
works: — 

1.  Ale  sive  Seals  Mathematics,  4to.,  1573.   A  eurious 

WOTk. 

3.  A  Letter  on  Parallax,  printed  in  Dee's  Farallaetiem 
Commentationia  praxeosque  nucleus  quidam.  4to^  1573. 

3.  An  Arithmetical  MiUtaiy  Treatise,  oontainii^  so  mueb 
of  arithmetio  as  is  neeeasacy  towards  military  ditoiplinek  4ta.t 

1579. 

4.  An  Arithmetical  Warlike  Treatise,  named  StratiotiooSk 
oompendionsly  teaohing  the  science  of  numbers  as  well  in 
f^tions  as  integers,  and  so  much  of  the  rules  and  equa- 
tions algebraical,  and  art  of  nutubmra  oossieal,  as  are  requi- 
site fx  the  profossion  of  a  souldier.  Together  with  the  rao- 
dwne  militaire  diadi^in^  offices,  laws»  and  ordsn  in  everv 
wiU-goTCrned  oampe  and  anni^  inriohiUy  to  be  observe^ 
4to..l590. 

5.  Abrief  and  true  Report  of  the  proeeedhigs  of  the  Barle 
of  Leyeester,  for  the  Relief  of  the  town  of  SEiiee,  ftmn  hjs 
arrival  at  Vtishing,  about  the  end  of  June,  1587,  untill  the 
surrender  thereof,  36  Julii  ensuing  whereby  it  shall  plain- 
he  appear  his  exoellencie  was  not  in  anie  fault  for  the  Bur- 
rendin- of  that  towne.  Published  with  the  last,  1590. 

6.  A  brief  discourse  what  orders  were  beat  for  repulsing 
any  foraine  forces,  if  at  anie  time  tiiey  should  invade  us  by 
sea  in  Kent  or  elsewhere.  Published  witii  the  two  last,  1 590. 

7.  A  perfect  description  of  the  celestial  whs  according  to 
the  most  antient  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans.  This  was 
published  as  a  supplement  to  his  edition  of  Us  fother's  Fng- 
nostieatiiHi  Everlasting,  4to.,  1592. 

8.  A  humble  motive  for  Association  to  w^ajntyiTi  the  Ito- 
ligion  BltabUshed,  Sva,  ISOl. 

To  this  is  added  a  letter  to  the  Aiahbishops  and  Bishopi 
to  enforce  the  same  otgeet 

9.  England's  Defenoe :  or  a  treatise eoncemii^  invasion: 
written  in  1 599,  but  not  published.  It  is,  essentiaUy,  asecona 
edition  of  the  tract  already  spoken  of  in  the  Stratiotioos. 

Digges  wrote  many  other  works  which  he  left  in  MS.,  and 
which  nave  never  been  published,  on  account,  it  is  stated, 
of  the  perplexity  created  by  lawsuits  in  which  he  was  en 
gaged.  He  dim  in  1595 ;  but,  except  the  accomplished  po 
litician  and  elegant  writer,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  none  of  bis 
children  claim  a  niche  in  the  history  of  their  times,  though 
two  others  w«e  authors  of  printed  works. 

DIGIT,  a  finger,  a  term  emploved  to  signify  any  symbol 
of  numbw  tarn  0  to  9.  Acccn^ng  to  the  orueinat  ttpdtir- 
cation  of  the  terra,  the  ten  first  numbers  should  be  eaUed 
digits,  but  umversal  practice  empk^  tiw  wwd  to  signify 
the  ten  svmbob  used  m  reckoning  numbets.  Thus  tan  (10) 
is  a  number  of  two  digits. 

DIGUAUA,  a  vmetable  alkali,  procured  fhnn  the  A- 
giioHt  purpurea,  or  foxglove :  but  littie  is  known  of  this 
substance ;  it  is  stated  to  have  been  obtained  in  minnto 
prisms  with  a  rhombic  base.  Digitalia  resemUes  the  oth» 
vegetable  alkalis  in  restoring  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  which 
has  been  reddened,  and  in  uie  bitterness  of  its  taste,  but  it 
is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  they  generally  are.  It 
has  not  been  analyzed.  Its  therapeutic  action  is  stated  to 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  foxglove. 

DIQITA'LIS,  a  genus  of  Scrophulariaceous  plants,  dis 
tinguished  by  its  five-parted  leafy  calyx,  its  irregular  flin- 
nel-diaped  inflated  corolla  with  an  obuque  limb,  the  upper 
lip  of  which  is  short  and  two-lobed,  the  lower  thrae-lwed, 
and  its  ovate  acuminate  oapanle,  splitting 
seeded  valves.  Thofloweninaflit 
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*  in  lone  racemes,  are  &thtx  yellow,  purple  or  brovn,  and 
geneiuly  showy ;  the  leaves  alternate  upoa  a  round  her- 
baceous stem. 

Several  species  are  known,  the  most  complete  aocouat  of 
'  which  is  in  Lindley's  *  Digitalium  Moiuwraphia ;'  it  is  how- 
ever probable  that  some  of  the  so-called  species  in  that 
work  an  mere  varieties  or  hybrids.  D.  lutea  is  a  common 
plant  in  the  woods  of  France  and  Germany.  D.  oehroleuca 
and  grand^hra  are  met -with  rather  more  to  the  eastward ; 
while  D./errugineavaA  its  allies,  with  abort  roundish  rust- 
coloured  flowcsv,  occur  not  uufVequently  in  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

Over  all  the  west  of  Europe,  but  not  in  Asia,  is  found 
abundantly,  especially  in  England  and  France,  the  D.  pttr- 
purea,  a  very  handsome  species,  with  large  purple  or  white 
flowers,  to  which  the  name  of  foxglove  is  popularly  applied. 
It  is  a  biennial,  with  oblong,  stalked,  scalloped,  wrmkled 
leaves,  grey  with  hairs,  and  a  stem  about  two  feet  high, 
also  covered  with  a  close  soA;  nap.  The  purple  or  white 
pendulous  flowers  are  above  an  inch  and  a  hiilf  long,  and 
are  arranged  in  one-sided  racemes ;  in  the  inside  of  their 
corcdla,  on  the  lower  lip,  they  are  bearded  with  long  hairs, 
and  gaily  spotted  with  blackish  purple  specks.  Thwe  are 
bur  didyuamouB  stamens  shorter  than  the  ooroHa,  with 
lan^  smooth  antibm  two-lobed  at  the  bue. 

The  enwgetic,  stimulating  aoiid,  narcotic  properties  of 
this  plant  have  caused  it  to  be  extensively  employed  me- 
dicinally. 

DIGITAUS  FURPU'REA,  fi)X-glove,  a  biennial  plant, 
of  which  the  leaves  and  seeds  are  used.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  accidentally  confounded  with  those  of  different 
species  of  verbascum,  and  of  the  cooyza  squarrosa.  The  most 
powerful  leaves  are  those  procured  from  plants  growing  on 
the  sunny  sides  of  hills.  They  must  be  carefully  dried, 
and  protected  from  damp.  The  active  priuciple  appears  to 
reside  in  an  extractive  substance,  which  by  careful  evapora- 
tion may  be  crystsJized,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Digjta- 
line  has  been  given.  This  princmle  is  soluble  in  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  possilily  in  Bther.  It  is  very  poisonous.  One 
nain  dissolved  in  a  litUe  water  killed  a  rabbit  in  a  vety 
short  time.  Digitalis  is  given  in  powder,  made  into  pilb^ 
or  in  an  alcolwlic  tincture.  Diversity  of  opinion  exists 
respecting  its  primary  aetirai  on  tiw  ^temi.  some  writers 
considarmg  it  as  primarily  a  stimulant,  and  tlw  sedative 
effect  a  consequence  of  the  previous  ex(»tement;  others 
r^arding  it  as  a  direct  sedative..  It  is  most  likely  that  it 
acts  in  both  ways  according  to  the  dose,  and  frequency  of 
administration.  If  a  small  dose  be  given,  and  repeated  at 
Bh(Ht  intervals,  a  stimulant  action  will'  be  most  obvious, 
ftdlowed  at  a  considerable  interval  by  a  sedative  effect.  If 
on  the  other  hand  a  large  dose  be  given  at  first,  the  seda- 
tive action  is  immediately  displayed.  The  effect  varies  also 
with  the  pottition  of  the  person,  being  different  acootding  as 
he  is  standing,  sitting  or  reclining. 

Digitalis  is  the  most  perfect  example  known  of  a  cumu- 
lative poison,  as  it  mav  be  used  for  some  time,  if  the  doses 
be  small,  without  producing  any  manifest  effect  for  several 
days,  when  suddenly  fitintness,  intermittent  pulse,  giddi- 
ness, and  other  alarming  symptoms  appear.  These  are 
best  combated  by  vital  stimulants,  such  as  warm  brandy 
and  water. 

Digitalis  has  the  power  of  reducing  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  heart's  action,  bringing  down  the  pulse  from 
120  ot  more  to  50  or  40  beats  in  a  minute,  and  causing  it  to 
become  at  the  same  time  intermittent.  On  this  power  de- 
pends its  medical  value  in  some  diseases.  It  is  remark- 
able however  that  while  it  thus  lowers  arterial  action,  it 
excites  the  absorbents  and  the  kidneys  to  increased  action, 
and  so  proves  a  vaLuable  diuretic  in  dropsy  and  some  other 
diseases.  It  is  most  useftil  in  organic  afleetions  of  tiie  heart, 
and  in  the  latter  sta^  of  some  inflammatoiv  affections, 
such  as  pneumonia,  in- phthisis  pulmonalis,  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, and  irritative  or  ner\'0U3  fever.  In  the  inflamma- 
tory or  turgescent  sta^  of  hydrocephalus  acutus,  along  with 
calomel,  Golis  states  it  to  be  very  valuable. 

As  a  diuretic,  it  is,  like  most  medicines  of  that  class, 
uncertain  in  its  effects :  it  seldom  answers  if  much  inflam- 
matory action  tSLv&X  when  it  is  exhibited.  To  render  it 
more  certain  it  is  generally  given  along  with  calomel,  and 
tquits,  or  some  other  diuretic. 

DI6ITIGRADES.   [Carnivou,  vol.  v.,  p.  307.j 

DIGNE.   [Alvks,  Bassbs.1 

DIGNITIES    rriTua  or  HomniB.] 


DIGVNIA,  a  systematic  name  given  by  linnssus  in  his 
artificial  system,  to  such  plants  as  have  two  styles,  ar  a 
single  style  deeply  cleft  into  two  parts. 
'  DIJON,  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Cole 
d'Or.  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river  Ouche.a  tribuiar, 
of  the  Sadne:  162  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-ea&t  from 
Paris,  and  1 83  miles  by  the  road  through  Provens,  Nogei.: 
sur  Seine,  Troyes,  Bar  sur  Sdne,  and  GhfitiUon  snr  Saint^ 
in  47**  W  N.  lat  and  5°  2'  E.  long. 

Dijon  existed,  during  tlie  Roman  dominion,  under  the 
name  of  Dibio  or  Divio.  An  antient  legend,  attested  by  Gre- 
gory of  Tours,  relates  that  the  Emperor  Aurelian  made  u! 
Dibio  a  considerable  fortress:  other  legends  seem  to  con- 
found Aurehan  with  Marcus  Aurelius.  who  lived  a  wu 
tury  before.  From  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  Dijoi 
^ssed,  in  the  fifth  century,  under  that  of  the  Burgundian- 
[BuRGUNDiANsl  and  Bubse<^uently  of  the  Franks.  Undt-i 
the  Carlovingian  princes,  Dijon  was  a  lordship  of  the  biahup- 
of  I^angres,  who  often  resided  here;  and  in  the  ninth  ceii 
tury  was  under  counts  of  its  own,  who  held  it  of  the  bishop* 
as  suzerains.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  lordship  of  DtjuL 
was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne.  [BoDBGOGirx.]  li 
the  twelfth  century  the  dukes  caused  the  dty  to  be  rubuili 
after  it  bad  been  burned  down,  and  sub&equaitly  be»u>we<'. 
upon  it  a  municipal  constitution.  In  the  fburteenth  cen- 
tury new  walls  were  erected,  inclosii^the  Roman  town  an>l 
the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs.  Under  the  dukes  of  Bour- 
gc^ne,  of  the  first  race,  Dgon  was  erected  into  a  viscouou. 
but  this  came  to  an  end  aj>.  1276  :  and  the  rights  of  tL^ 
viscounts  were  subsequently  bestowed  on  the  municipahi} 
and  citizens.  The  dukesof  Bourgogne,  both  of  the  &rA  ajt-i 
second  races,-  usually  resided  here  :  and  when  L/>uis  XI- 
France  took  possession  of  Bourgogno,  and  established  cbe 
pariement,  or  provincial  tribunal,  he  fixed  its  sittings 
this  town. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  plain  bounded  on  the  west  br 
the  hills  which  connect  the  Cevennea  and  the  mountaiBs  •>:' 
Fotcz  with  the  heights  of  Langres  and  the  Yosges.  The  Sofo-. 
flows  south-east  uid  southward  through  this  plain,  andjwr..- 
the  Oucbo  under  the  walls  of  Dijon;  at  Yal  de  Suzon.  a 
few  miles  {torn  Dijon,  it  is  a  tolerably  copious  stream,  while 
atDijon  it  is  frequently  dry.  The  streets  of  Dijon  are  not  re- 
gularly laid  out,  but  they  are  clean  and  cheerful.  The  bouses 
which  are  of  freestone,  are  only  of  one  or  two  stories-  Of  ihe 
public  buildings  the  office  of  the  prefect  and  the  former  palan 
ot  ball  of  the  slates  of  Bourgogne  are  the  mostwoithy  of  cl- 
tice :  the  latter  contains  a  museum  of  painting  and  sculpiure, 
antiquities,  and  subject^of  natural  nistory,  and  a  libran 
of  40,000  volumes  ;  behind  it  is  an  old  tower  used  as  an  yb- 
servatory.  In  front  of  the  palace  of  the  states  is  the  '  Place 
Royale,  an  open  space,  surrounded  by  bouses.  There  an 
no  fountains  in  Dijon.  The  church  of  St  Benigne,  the  pn:- 
sent  cathedral,  is  a  gothic  edifice,  the  spire  of  whit^  is  ad- 
mirable for  its  height  (nearly  300  fbet)  and  the  lightness  if 
its  architecture ;  the  interior  of  the  church  contains  some  fi&c 
marble  tombs.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  iurmtf 
cathedral,  is  also  in  the  gothic  style.  The  church  of  *  le> 
Orphelins-Sainte  Anne'  is  an  el^ant  modern  structure,  sat 
mounted  by  a  fine  dome.  The  Chartreuse,  or  Carthusii:. 
monastery,  which  was  outside  the  walU  of  the  city  on  iL- 
road  to  Semur,  and  was  adorned  by  the  sumptuous  tombs 
the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  has  been  demolished  :  some  re- 
mains of  these  tombs  nave  been  preserved  in  the  museua 
There  is  a  theatre,  erected  within  a  few  years.  An  antics: 
castle,  flanked  with  immense  towers,  is  said  to  ha.t 
existed  during  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundiaas,  ao^ 
may  be  of  yet  higher  antiquity,  if  we  may  identify  it  w.t.. 
the  Roman  walls  which  ExpiAy  describes  as  remainine  .i 
his  time  (ajx  1 763).  The  ramparts  of  the  town  aze  ktz 
up.  and  are  planted  nearly  all  round  with  floe  trees.  Thtr-. 
are  walks  planted  with  trees  round  the  town  in  its  prew : 
extent,  including  the  suburbs,  whidi  fbrm  a  second  etiru ' 
of  promenades ;  and  there  are  other  promenadeai,  in  one  a 
which  G'Arquebuse)  is  an  immense  poplar,  25  or  26  feet  ■ 
circumference.  (Vaysse  de  Villiers.)  There  are  baths  i:  ' 
a  mineral  spring. 

The  population  of  Dijon  amounted  in  1 832  to  25,352  r  - 
the  town,  or  25,552  for  the  whole  commune :  this  nuisS' 
very  nearly  coincides  with  the  estimated  population  given  r'- 
Expilly  in  1763.  The  manu&ctures  of  Dijon  inclu<i«  b  ■ 
aiery.  blankets,  coloiired  woi^en-yam,  cotton-yam.  cotto' 
velvets,  printed  calicoes,  muslins,  hnen,  leather,  hats,  vuf 
gar.  mustard,  which  l^t^ismlag^^^^ 
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itucb ;  there  an  muay  breveries.  Conuderable  trade  u 
carried  on  in  eom,  wine,  wool,  and  wax  candles.  There  is 
a  nursery  fbr  mulberry  trees.  Dijon  is  well  situated  for  trade 
at  the  junction  oflseveral  roads ;  the  canal  de  Bour^ogne, 
which  unites  the  Yonne  with  the  Sadne,  and  thus  opens  a 
communication  between  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  that  of 
the  Rh6ne,  passes  along  the  valley  of  the  Oucfae,  close  to  the 
town. 

Dijon  has  long  been  eminent  for  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  literature.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  acad^mie  uni* 
versitaire,  comprehending  faculties  of  law,  sciences,  and 
literature.  There  are  aUo  a  coll^  or  hutb  school,  a  semi- 
naiy  for  the  priesthood,  a  school  of  the  fine  arts*  a  school 
of  I  irawin^  aud  a  secondary  school  of  medidne :  courses  of 
instruction  are  delivered  on  geometry  and  mechanios  ap- 
plied to  the  arts,  and  on  botany.  There  are  academies  of 
sciences,  belles  lettres,  and  arts;  and  a  society  of  juris- 
prudenoe ;  also  a  botanic  garden.  Dijon  has  produced  a 
number  of  eminent  men,  as  Bossuet,  Larcher,  Guyton- 
Morveau,  Daubenton,  CrebiUon,  and  Piron.  Two  of  the 
dukes  of  Boiu^gne,  Jean-sans-Fenr  and  Philippe  te  Bon, 
were  born  here. 

The  bishopric  of  Dijon  was  established  in  1731:  the 
diocese  was  dismembered  from  that  of  Langres,  mth  the 
addition  of  a  few  parishes  from  the  diocese  of  Autun.  At 
present  it  oompr«iends  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or. 
The  bishop  n  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  and 
Viepne. 

Duon  is  the  seat  of  a  *Cour  Royale,'  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  comprehends  the  departments  C8te  d'Or,  Haute 
Mante,  and  Saftne  and  Loir^  which  have  an  abrogate 
population  of  1,149,674:  there  is  also  a  ' Tribunal  de  (^m- 
tnerce.*  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  eishteenth  military 
division,  which  comprehends  the  departments  of  Aube, 
Cdte  d'Or,  Haute  Mame,  Sa6ne  and  Loire,  and  Yonne. 
The  arrondissement  of  Dytrn  had,  in  1 832,  a  population  of 
135.433. 

DILAPIDATIONS.  In  its  legal  sense,  this  term  is  con- 
fined to  the  pulling  down  or  destroying,  in  any  manner,  any 
of  the  houses  or  buildings  belonging  to  an  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefice, or  suffering  them  to  run  into  ruin  or  deca^,  or  wasting 
or  destroying  the  woods  of  the  church,  or  suCformg  any  wil- 
ful waste  in  or  upon  the  inheritanoe  of  the  ohnrch.  An  in- 
cumbent is  bound  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  restoriiv 
and  rebuildii^  where  necessary  aeotuding  to  the  orifinu 
form,  without  addition  or  mo^^n  imfffovemeut,  but  he  is 
not  bound  to  supply  or  maintain  anything  in  the  nature  of 
ornament,  such  as  painting  (unless  necessary  to  preserve 
exposed  Umbers  ftom  decay),  whitewashing,  and  papering. 
For  damages  calculated  on  this  principle  the  successor  may 
bring  his  action,  either  in  the  coiurts  of  common  law  or  in 
the  spiritual  court,  against  his  predecessor,  or,  if  he  be 
dead,  against  bis  executors. 

The  ri^ht  to  damages  for  dilapidations,  as  between  other 
persons,  is  governed  either  by  the  laws  relating  to  waste 
and  repairs,  or  by  special  contract. 

DILATATION.  ^Expansion.} 

DILX^  an  aromatic  umbelliferous  plant,  whose  fruit  is 
employed  medicinally  as  a  usefUl  carminative.  It  is  a 
Sp^pish  biennial,  and  is  called  Anethum  graoeoUnt  by  bo- 
tanists. 

DILL.  [Carhinatitbs.] 

DILLBNIA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  belonging 
to  Polypetalous  Albuminous  Exogens,  and  related  on  the 
one  hand  toMagnoliaceie,  on  the  other  to  Anonacese.  They 
are  brieBy  characterized  by  having  five  sepals  in  a  broken 
whorl;  five  petals;  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens;  a  de- 
finite number  of  ovaries,  which  are  either  quite  distinct  or 
more  or  less  consolidated;  berried,  or  capsular  and  two- 
valved  fruits;  seeds  surrounded  by  a  pulpy  aril;  and, 
finally,  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  solid  fleshy  albumen. 
Differentially  oonsidered,  Dilleniaeeous  plants  are  distin- 
guished frnn  Anonacee  by  their  flowers  being  arranged 
upon  a  quinarf,  not  ternary,  type,  by  their  albumen  being 
solid,  and  not  ruminated,  and  by  Uieir  want  of  aromatic 
properties;  firom  MagnoliaeesB  by  their  want  of  stipudes, 
and  the  presence  of  a  pulpy  aril  round  the  seeds. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  chiefly  Asiatic  trees  or 
shrubs,  and  usually  yellow-flowered.  A  few  occur  in 
America.  The  trees  are  found  in  the  woods  of  Tropical 
India ;  the  bushes  inhabit  New  Holland,  especially  in  the 
more  template  parts,  and  in  China;  the  woods  of  &asil 
emtain  aennl  hmds*  usiiaUj  dimbers  or  having  a  trailing 


hid)it.  They  appear  to  possess  astringent  properties,  but 
nothing  further  of  importance. 

The  species  in  cultivation  in  this  country  are  almost  all 
Australasian,  and  have  something  the  appearance  of  yellow 
flowered  Cistuses.  Among  these  occur  species  of  the 
curious  genus  Pleurandra,  in  which  the  stamens  are  deve- 
loped on  one  side  only  of  the  tlower,  all  those  on  the  op- 
posite side  being  abortive.  There  are  few  analogies  to  this 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Hibbertia  volubilis  is  a  showy 
twiner,  but  its  flowers  are  iutcderahly  ofibnsin  in  their 
smell. 


1,  A  flowering  iboot  or  HlbbmtiavolaUUii  1^  tki  nljrx  wid  esrp^  vHb 
one  itanien  only  remaining;  tiw  other  MaBenn  ent  Mny  to  iIhw  Uw  csneto 
inlhaointaof  thoioiraT]  %  tho  lipi  fralt. 

DILLON.  [RoacoKMON.  Loaa] 

DILUENTS  comprise  those  liquids  which  are  used  to 
dilute  the  fluids  of  the  human  bodv,  and  thereby  modify 
t^eir  nature.  They  are  employed  when  the  secretions  are 
too  viscid,  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  of  the  intestines, 
or  any  of  the  glands  are  too  acrid,  and  also  when  the  heat 
of  the  body,  as  indicated  by  thirst,  &&,  is  too  great,  and 
causes  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  They  manifest  their  bene- 
ficial effects  most  quickly  when  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
or  upper  part  of  the  intestines  require  to  be  diluted,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  poisons ;  but  they  also  reach  the  kidnies 
or  skin  in  a  very  short  time  after  tbeir  introduction  into 
the  system,  and  render  less  acrimonious  the  secretions  of 
these  organs.  Their  utility  in  allaying  the  thirst  of  patients 
affected  with  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  complaints  is 
well  known,  and  from  such  patients  they  ought  never  to  be 
withheld,  as  they  were  at  one  tune  when  erroneous  notions 
on  the  subject  prevailed,  as  they  not  only  mit^;ate  the 
sufferings  of  the  invalid,  but  often  determine  to  the  skin, 
and  cause  a  critical  perspiration.  It  is  equally  crud  and 
injurious  to  withhold  drinks  of  a  mild  kind  firom  dropsical 
subjects,  though  they  require  to  be  used  such  persons  in 
greater  moderation. 

Water  is  the  simplest  and  often  the  best  diluent,  but  it 
may  be  rendered  more  agreeable  in  some  cases  by  being 
made  into  toast-water,  or  by  having  acids  or  other  sub 
stances  added  to  it.  Whey  or  butter-milk  are  also  agreeable 
diluents  in  many  cases.  The  excessive  use  of  fluids  at 
meal-times  seems  to  be  hurtful  to  di(>:estion ;  and  diluents 
appear  to  be  less  proper  for  p{>rsons  of  a  soft  and  lymphatic 
constitution  than  fer  the  robust  and  sanguine.  Children 
of  a  scropbulous  constitution  do  not  prosper  so  well  on  a 
fluid  as  on  a  dry  diet;  they  should  therefore  be  allowed 
liquids  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  especially  towards 
erenii^ 

DIlfiBNSION  (algebra),  a  term  which  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  dbgbek.   Thus       is  of  three  dimensions 
or  of  the  third  degree.   In  geometry,  length  is  of  one  di 
mensien,  sur&ce  of  two,  and  solidity  of  three.  Thus 
geometry  of  three  dimensions  means  solid  geometry. . 
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:  1)4  27"  N  UL,  and  bet*een  88°  and  89*  E.  long^  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Rungpore  and  Punieah,  on  the  east  bv 
Runepore  and  Mymunsingh,  on  the  south  by  MymunBuign 
and  Rajishahr,  and  on  the  west  by  Purneah  and  Boglipcm. 
The  form  of  uie  district  is  triangular,  the  base  being  to  the 
south ;  its  greatest  length  from  south  to  north  is  IDS  miles, 
and  its  extreme  breadth  from  east  te  'is'82  miles.  A 
survey  was  made  of  the  district  in  1808  by  Dr.  Francis 
Buchanan,  and  its  area  was  then  found  to  comprise  5374 
square  miles,  made  up  as  fidlows: — 
Rivers,  tanks,  water- oo'irae*,  and  marshes  .  .  353 
Lands  inundated  dtuing  the  rainy  seasons    .    .  381 

Red  Clay  38 

Light  coloured  day   2441 

Free  soil  2161 

6374 

Xhe  principal  rivers  by  which  the  district  is  intersected 
are  the  Teosta.  the  Mahanaoda,  and  the  Korotoya.  During 
the  rainy  season,  which  usually  sets  in  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  lasts  for  four  months,  these  and  many  smaller 
tributary  streams  admit 'the  paaiage  of  boats  to  almost  every 
village  in  the  district. 

The  surface  of  the  conntKy  is  undulating,  hnt  the  greidest 
inequality  of  surfhoe  does  not  exceed  100  foeL  The  snl  is 
generally  l^^ht;  and  the  princuwl  cultivation  being  rice,  the 
success  of  the  harvest  dfepends  mainly  upon  the  quantity  of 
rain.  Hemp*  sugar,  indigt^  and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton, 
are  also  cultivated,  the  flrst  in  order  to  prepare  from  its  buds 
and  leaves  an  intoxicating  drug:  several  other  fibrous 

!lants  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  mating  cordage, 
'lie  horses  and  oxen  bred  in  Dini^pcffe  are  of  very  poor 
degenerate  kinds ;  the  former,  which  are  not  larger  than 
ponies,  may  be  bought  at  various  prices  from  2  to  6  rupees 
(4s.  to  12s.)  each.  TigoTi,  bears,  wild-buflaloeg,  and  wild- 
hogs  are  very  troublesome  to  the  cultivators  of  land ;  the 
buffaloes  and  hogs  run  about  in  la^  herds,  and  commit 
great  havoo  in  the  fields.  Otters  are  also  very  numerous, 
as  well  as  the  common  ponnmine.  Wild  vatar-ftnri 
various  kinds  are  also  seen  in  Ieu^  flocks  ;  (he  common 
wild-goose  is  most  abundant,  and  is  considered  good  eating. 
The  natives  abo  eat  some  kinds  of  lizards ;  biit  the  chief 
part  of  ^e  animal  food  consumed  in  this  district  consists  of 
fish,  which  is  so  abundant  that  during  the  periodical 
inundation  of  the  rice  fields  great  numbers  of  small  fishes 
are  taken  in  them,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  water 
many  are  left  behind  in  the  mud,  and  are  taken  without 
any  trouble. 

The  principal  towns  are  Dinagepore,  the  capital ;  Malda ; 
Gour ;  and  lUygunge  ;  besides  which  the  district  contains 
a  great  number  of  villages.  The  whole  population  of 
Dinagepore  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1808  at 
3,000,000 :  since  that  time  it  is  believed  that  the  numbers 
have  somew^t  increued.  About  seven-tenths  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Mohammedans,  and  the  remaining  three- 
tenths  Hindus. 

The  district  was  formerly  much  infosted  by  Ikctto  or 
gang-robb^  but  owing  to  the  vigorous  meaanres  adopted 
bv  the  English  government  in  1814  the  evil  was  greatly 
checked,  and  has  since  entirely  ceased. 

Dinagepore,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  in  25° 
37'  N.  lat.,  and  88"  43'  B.  long.,  about  100  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Morshedahad.  The  houses,  computed  at  about  5000 
m  number,  are  mostly  of  a  mean  description,  little  better 
than  huts ;  a  few  dwellings  of  European  residents  are  large 
and  commodious,  but  without  any  architectural  beauty. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  computed  at  30,000.  (Bucha- 
nan's Statistical  Survey ;  Report  t^Commtteet  </  Houte 
qf  Commons,  1832.) 

DINAN,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  CIHe 
du  Nord,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  wffc  bank  of  the 
river  Ranee,  a  few  miles  above  the  month,  199  miles  west, 
or  west  by  south,  from  Paris  in  a  strait  line,  or  220  miles 
by  the  road  through  Dreux,  Aleneon,  Mayenne,  Fcragires, 
and  Dal ;  in  48*  27'  N.  lat.,  and  2  4'  W.  long.  IMnan  was 
in  the  middle  ages  the  occasional  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Bketi^pie,  who  bad  here  a  castle,  which  still  remains:  an- 
tient  ramparts  of  the  town  are  standing,  and  are  of  vast 
height  and  thickness.  The  church  contains  the  heart  of 
tlie  Constable  du  Guesclin.  There  are  extensive  and  ^ea- 
kant  public  walks  and  a  ooneert-room.  In  a  vafley,  a  short 
4lBtanfff  north  of  A*  tovn.  are  the  nhalylMatft  watan  of, 


Dinan,  whieh  are  m  ocmsiderable  npul*  for  sdbotioiis  of 
the  liver.  r 

ThepopulationoflNnan,  in  1832,  was  8044:  the  inhabU- 
ants  are  engaged  in  an  extensive  trade  in  eider,  beer,  hemp 
flax,  honey,  wax,  butter,  tallow,  skins,  cattle,  and  hone& 
There  are  salt-works,  and  manufactures  of  linen  yarn 
linen,  ootion,  flannel,  shoes,  and  hats.  The  river  is  navi- 

gible,  at  high  water,  ior  boats  of  a  considerable  size  up  tc 
inen ;  and  the  canal  of  the  Ille  and  the  Ranee  joins  the 
river  just  above  the  town,  openiiujt  water  cmnmunieatian 
with  Rennes  and  the  interior  ofnetagne.  The  eoontry 
round  is  foitfle  m  com  and  flax. 

This  town  is  the  capital  of  an  ammdisiemait  wbieh  eon 
tained.  in  1832,  a  population  of  111,739. 

DINANT,  a  very  old  town  m  the  province  of  Namur, 
about  1 2  miles  souUi  of  the  city  of  Namur,  in  50^  1 5'  N.  kt, 
and  4°  54'  E.  long.  It  is  ritnated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maas  on  a  narrow  strip  between  that  river  and  a  high  rock- 
Part  of  it  is  on  some  islands  in  the  Haas.  The  summit  <^ 
this  rock  is  defended  1^  a  strong  fbrt.  The  population 
amounted  in  1830  to  4337.  Tlie  town  contains  aevenl  sak- 
refineries,  four  mills  for  sawing  marble,  some  quarries  of 
which  are  worked  in  the  neighlwurbood,  several  grist  milU 
paper-mills,  breweries,  and  tanneries.  Dinaut  fbnnerlT 
eimtuned  many  extenstve  oopparsmjths*  vorks,  bat  thu 
branoh  (tf  industry  has  almost  entirely  dis^tpeared.  A  con- 
sidtfable  quantily  of  gingrabrMd  is  made  in  the  town  and 
sent  to  different  parts  at  the  kii^dom. 

Dinant  is  ooiqectured  to  have  taken  its  name  from  i 
temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  whieh  mce  stood  on  the  spot 
In  559  it  was  enumerated  among  the  posscasiops  of  the 
Bishoprick  of  Liege.  In  870  it  came  into  the  poaocssion  cf 
Charles  the  Bald.  In  the  1 2th  century  the  town  was  forti- 
fied and  considered  a  place  of  great  strength.  In  I4fi^ 
Dinant  was  taken  by  the  army  under  Philip  the  Good,  and 
given  up  to  pillt^  during  three  days.  On  this  oceaskrii 
800  of  the  inhabitants  were  tied  back  to  back  and  thrown 
into  the  Maas,  and  their  houses  were  burnt  In  1554  the 
town  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Frmch.  and  again  in 
IS75  after  a  si^  of  ^ht  days.  At  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
it  was  restored  to  the  aubm  of  Liege,  but  was  again  tatei 
by  the  FreneSi  in  the  war  of  the  revolutiim,  and  eoBsUmied 
the  chief  place  of  an  arromKnanaU  in  the  draaitment  ef 
the  Sambre  and  Mouse.  It  was  occupied  by  Uie  allies  in 
1813.  Dinant  is  on  the  high  road  between  Namur  and 
Givet.  (Van  der  Maelen's  Dictitmnaire  Giograpkiquetleb 
province  de  Namur.) 

DINARCHUS,  (AHwipxQc),  one  of  the  ten  <3reek  oratorv. 
for  the  explanation  of  whose  orations  Haipoention  con. 
piled  his  lexicon.  Dinarchus  was  a  Orinthian  by  birth, 
who  settled  in  Athens  and  became  intimate  .with  ThoL- 
phrastus  and  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  a  cirenmstano 
which  combined  with  others  enables  us  to  determine  his  «^ 
with  tolerable  precision.  Konwius  of  Halicamaetue  %.\\- 
his  birth  about  the  archonship  of  Nieophemna,  b.c.  .V. 
The  time  of  his  highest  repntatiffli  was  aftv  the  death 
Alexander,  when  Demosthenes  and  otiber  great  enlen  we^ 
dead  w  hanidied.  He  seems  ta  have  got  fais  Uving 
writing  speeches  for  those  who  were  in  vnuit  of  them»  and 
carried  on  apparently  a  profitable  business  this  way.  Afttz 
the  garrison  which  Uassander  had  placed  in  Hunvcbia  b»: 
been  driven  out  by  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  [Aths>s. 
p.  18}  in  the  archonship  of  Anaxierates,  BjC.  307,  Dinorchu'v 
thoi^  a  foreigner,  b«ng  involved  in  a  charge  of  om^irm; 
agamst  the  dnnocracy,  and  having  always  been  attarhr- 
to  the  arutoeratical  ptuty,  and  perhaps  also  fearios  that  ba 
wealth  might  be  a  temptation  to  his  memies,  witndr*^  i^ 
Chaleis  In  EubfBa.  Demetrius  afterwards  allowed  him  u> 
return  to  Athens  with  other  exiles,  in  the  H<riioOBfatp  «■: 
Fhilippu%  sx.  293,  after  an  absence  <^  flfte«  years.  O- 
his  return  IXnarehns,  who  had  bnn^t  all  his  money  bark 
wiOi  hii4,  ki^ed  wiflt  one  Proxenus,  an  Athwdu,  • 
friend  nf  lu^  who^  bmrerer,  if  the  sIoit  is  troe^  proved  t. 
be  a  knave  and  robbed  the  dd  man  of  his  mfuiey,  or  *: 
least  cidluded  with  the  thieves.  Dtnarehns  hnmgbt  n 
action  against  faim,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  li£  tnjidt 
his  appeamnee  in  a  court  o'  justice.  The  charge  againp 
Proxenus,  whidi  is  drawn  upwith  a  kind  ttf  legal  formaan, 
is  preserved  by  Dionysus  of  Halieamassus.  Cf  tlie  annKr 
ous  orations  of  Dinarchus  onlj'  three  remain,  and  they  an 
not  intitled  to  very  high  praue.   One  of  them  is  agaiE? 
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Lhe  apui  iouB  tram  the  genuine  orations  of  Dinaxohus.  Of 
tiis  j^nuine  orations  he  enumerates  28  publio  orations  and 
3 1  private.  This  oritio  has  passed  rather  a  severe  judgment 
on  Dinaxchus.  He  consid^ed  him  mereW  as  au  miitator  of 
Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  Demosthenes,  and  though  succeed 
ing  to  a  certain  extent  in  copying  the  several  styles  and 
excellencies  of  tiieM  three  great  oratora*  yet  fluling,  as  all 
copiers  from  models  must  iail,  in  that  natmal  expression 
and  charm  which  are  the  eharaeteristios  at  originalibr. 

Xho  few  Acts  that  we  know  idwut  Dbiarohus  are  darived 
from  the  Commentary  of  Dionysiua  on  the  Attic  orators 
and  tlie  extracts  which  he  gives  from  Philocbonis.  The 
three  extant  orations  of  DinEirchus  are  printed  in  the  usual 
collections  of  the  Attic  orators. 

Dl  N^DIGUL,  a  district  in  the  Carnatie,  bounded  on  the 
north  hy  Coimbatore  and  Triohinopoly,  on  tiie  east  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the  south  by  Travanoore  and  Tinnerelly, 
and  on  the  west  byTravanoore  and  Coimbatore.    The  dis- 
trict is  for  the  most  part  mountainoua  and  woody,  and  the 
general  surface  of  the  country  is  400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.   TheDindigul  valley, inclosed  by  the  Pilny moun- 
tains on  the  north,  by  the  Travancon  mountains  in  uMwest, 
hy  a  ran^  of  hills  on  the  east  which  extend  from  the  town 
of  Dindigul  in  the  north  to  Shen^ny  in  the  south,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  western  sfaauts.  is  a  level  tract  of  coun- 
try 75  miles  long  from  norui  to  south,  by  about  20  miles 
broad.    The  district  is  watered  by  the  Vyaur  or  Vaygaroo 
Twer,  vbicb  rising  at  the  base  of  the  AIl«herri  hills  south 
of  the  town  of  Dindigul,  passes  close  to  Madura,  traverses 
the  zemindaries  of  Shevagunga  and  Ramnad,  and  is  almost 
vrhoUy  absorbed  in  a  large  tank  about  20  miles  south  of 
Tondi,  a  considerable  part  of  its  waters  having  been  previ- 
ously diverted  fbr  the  purposes  of  irrigation :  except  when 
the  floods  are  more  than  usually  great  the  bed  of  ihe  river 
is  altogether  dry  below  Ramnad.   The  climate  of  Dindigul 
is  reckoned  much  superior  to  that  of  most  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  India,  the  heat  being  much  tempered  by  the 
showers  caused  by  the  interception  of  the  oktuds  ay  the 
mountainB,  whil«  in  the  cold  season  the  thermometer  sel- 
dom or  never  fUlsb^ow  6  S".  lhe  district  was  ceded  to  the 
English  bv  Tippoo  in  1792,  and  together  with  Madura,  the 
Manapara  nollamSi  Ramnad  and  Shevaffunea  has  since 
been  formed  into  a  coUectorato  under  the  Madras  presi- 
dency.  The  population  of  this  coUectorato  was  ascertained 
in  1822  to  amount  to  601,293  persons.    The  population  of 
Dindigul  alone  has  not  been  stated  fbr  a  later  period  than 
1811  when  it  amounted  to  295,654  peraons.   Dindigul  the 
oapital  of  tiie  district  is  situated  in  10*  18'  N.  lat,  and 
75°  2'  E.  long.:  198  miles ftnm  Seringapatam  and275'miles 
from  Madras,  travelling  distances.   The  town  is  dean  and 
neat  and  contains  about  7000  inhabitants. 
DINEMOURA.  [Pociiopoda.] 
DINE'TUS,  a  genus  of  Hymenopttrous  insects,  of  the 
section  Fossores.  iXassidx.] 

DINGLE,  a  corporate  town  on  a  hay  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  barony  of  Coreaguinny  and  county  of  Kerry,  in  lie- 
land  ;  distant  from  Dublin  164  Irish  or  208*Englisfa  miles. 
The  limits  of  the  ccvporation  embrace  a  circuit  of  two  Irish 
miles  by  land  and  sea,  measured  tram  the  parish  church. 

The  antient  name  was  Dangan-I-Cushy,  or  the  fort  res* 
of  Hussey,  an  adventurer  of  English  descent,  to  whom  one 
of  the  family  of  Desmond  granted  the  tract  of  country  on 
which  the  town  stands.  The  name  has  been  corrupted  to 
Dangan-I-Couch  and  Dingle-I-Couch,  in  which  latter  fbrm 
it  is  still  commonly  used.  During  tiie  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  banning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dingle 
enjoyed  a  considerable  traffic  with  Spain,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  wines  and  spices  were  annually  imported  here 
in  return  for  its  exports  of  tanned  hides,  Irish  frleiea,  wool- 
.en  stockings,  salt  beet,  butter,  and  sahnw.  The  town  was 
erected  into  a  corporal^  by  Queen  EUiabeCh  in  IfiSS,  at 
which  time  it  sent  members  to  the  Irishparliament  About 
the  same  time  it  was  vmlled  in ;  but  the  walls  being  built 
of  clay  mortar,  ftrom  the  difBeultv  of  procuring  lime,  soon 
fell  to  decay.  It  is  now  governed  by  enarter  of  the  4tfa  of 
James  I.  The  corporation  consists  of  sovereign,  twelve 
turfteases,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen.  There  are 
held  a  Tbolsel  court,  court  of  conscience,  and  petty  sessions 
onoe  a  fortnight ;  but  the  quarter-sessions  which  were  for- 
merly held  here  have  been  removed  to  Tralee,  a  distance 
of  27  miles,  which  is  sard  to  be  productive  of  some  ineon- 
vsnience. 

The  town  has  an  antiqm  appearance.  Some  of  the  (M 


houses  are  in  the  Spanish  taste,  with  stone  halcon'es,  flco.. 
and  several  bear  date  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Blisabath, 
The  vaults  of  the  old  castle  built  by  Hussey  were  standing 
in  1760,  and  used  as  the  town-gaol.  The  parish  churol^ 
dedicated  to  St  James,  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the 
charge  of  the  Spanish  who  frequented  the  port ;  it  was  a 
large  struoture,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  The  residence 
of  the  proprietor,  the  knight  of  Kerry,  is  the  principal 
modem  ouuding,  attached  to  which  are  some  well  laid  out 
gardens.  A  new  bridewell  haa  latelv  been  huUt  han. 
There  are  also  a  market-house  and  small  barrack. 

The  town  is  not  lighted  or  watched;  the  streets,  roadsj 
and  bridges  are  repaired  by  oounty  presentments,  and  the 
duties  of  a  police  are  performed  by  a  portion  of  thie  consta- 
bulary force  of  the  county. 

The  harbour,  a  land-locked  creek  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  great  netuary  called  Dingle  Bay,  is  capable  of  floating 
vessels  of  300  tons  up  to  the  town,  and  ia  pretty  well  pro- 
tected from  the  westOTly  winds  which  prevail  on  this  coast 
From  the  difficulty  however  of  distinguishing  the  entrance, 
vessels  bound  for  Dingle  in  a  westerly  gale  run  a  risk  of 
going  to  leeward  on  the  dangerous  mMB  of  Castlemain 
harbour  at  the  head  of  the  estuary.  In  1 765  a  sum  of  1 000/. 
was  voted  hy  the  Irish  parluunent  in  lid  of  the  building  of 
the  quay.  The  town  has  improved  veiy  mutdi  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  although  the  linen  trade,  which  formerly 
flourished  here,  has  declined.  The  chief  trade  is  an  ex- 
port of  butter  and  com  to  Liverpool.  The  foreign  trade  is 
confined  to  a  single  vessel.  Average  coasting  tonnage  for 
Grreat  Britein,  inwards,  550  tons ;  outwards,  500  do. ;  for 
Ireland,  inwards,  200  tons;  outwards,  100  do. 

Population  in  1821,  4538;  do.  in  1831,  4327:  decrease 
in  10  years,  211.  Total  population  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough  in  1831,  9329.  In  the  parish  of  Dingle  there 
were,  in  1B34,  5  schools,  educating  284  males  and  106 
fbmaiea;  of  these  two  were  small  free  schools.  (Smith's 
Hiatory  qf  the  County  qf  Kerry;  Reports  qf  the  Commit- 
tionert  on  Municipal  Corporation*,  Ireland,  ^.) 
DINOWAIX.  [RoKB,  Sbihk  or.] 
DINOPS.  XCheitotoha,  vol.  vii.,  p.  26.] 
DINOTHElllUM,  a  ^enus  of  gigantic  extinct  herbi- 
vorous mammifers  established  by  Professor  Kaup.  The 
remains  have  been  found  most  abundantly  at  Eppleshetm 
in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in  strata  of  sand  referrible  to  the 
second  period  of  the  tertiary  formations  (Miocene  of  Lyell). 
Fragments  are  noticed  as  occurring  also  in  several  parts  of 
France,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  by  Cuvier,  who,  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  molar  teeth  to  those  of  the  tapirs,  at 
first  considered  the  animals  to  have  been  an  enormous 
species  of  the  last-named  genus. 

We  select  as  an  example  Dinotherium  giganteum,  the 
lamst  species  yet  discovered,  and  which  is  calculated  both 
by  Cuvier  and  Katm  to  have  attained  the  length  of  eaghtoen 
feet  The  bones  of  the  head  and  the  teeth  are  the  pnncipal 
remains  hitherto  fbund.  A  scapula  in  form  reaemblmg 
more  nearly  that  of  a  mole  than  any  other  animal,  is  the 
principal  bone  of  the  body  yet  found,  and  this  shoulder 
blade  has  been  considered  as  indicating  a  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  fore-leg  to  the  puiposes  of  digging.  In  the 
autumn  of  1636,  an  entire  head  of  the  animal  was  disin- 
terred at  Epplesheim,  measuring  about  four  feet  in  length 
and  three  in  breadth,  of  which  Professor  Kaup  and  Dr 
Klipstoin  have  given  figures  and  a  description*. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  cuts  (which  are  copied  from  the 
works  of  Dr.  Kaup  and  those  of  Drs.  Kaup  and  Klipstoin), 
as  well  as  from  the  casts  in  the  British  Museum,  that 
though  the  form  of  the  molar  teeth  apjaroximates  to  that 
of  the  tapirs,  the  tusks  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  curved  downwards  somewhat  aftw  the 
Ihshion  of  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Walrus,  exhibit  a 
remarkable  deviation  from  this  part  of  the  dental  ibnnula 
in  any  other  known  animal,  whether  living  or  fessiL  With 
this  is  combined  a  form  of  the  lower  jaw  itself  which  can 
not  but  arrest  the  attention  of  every  observer. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  published  betbre  the  appearance  of  the  memoir  of 
Dr.  Kaup  and  Dr.  Klipsteln,  giving  figures  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  entire  head,  hut  after  the  publication  of  Dr 
Kaup's  earlier  publication, — when  adverting  to  the  mam- 
meUia  of  the  mioceno  period  of  Lyell,  observes,  that  the 

'-BMehnCbnnit  und  AbMUttntni  nu  den  fa  RhrinhefMa  ^nfiicftiiHlaim 
folomlCD  •chediltdn  IMnoUiarUflfaBlai  alt  geoipcMUaelien  Mltthrilunyan 
ubmt  dl«  kBMbanf&Tbeiideii  BlldnaeeD  da*  nltteliheiaiiiclieii  r«rtiiiticckrai 
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ProBle  of  the  tktill  of  DinothKrium  pRaQtcum.  Th«  dall«d  line  ibowa 
tlw  «<lge  of  Uie  eoroDoid  proceu  at  left  lower  iaw,  through  the  ramui  of  Thick 
the  lut  molar  tooth  anil  a  poTtioQ  of  Iho  last  but  onn  are  auppoecd  to  be 
eem.  The  lygoiutic  arch  is  fractured  and  the  iDtermediale  portion  of  it  lott. 


PtoHle  of  lower  jaw  of  Dinolherium  i<{pjnleuni  (Another  indivinual}  with 
tlie  raronoid  procrv  goat,  and  only  two  uvtli  In  nifrht.  The  kength  of  this, 
Irdnding  the  Liak,.it  nearly  four  feeL 


Skull  I  f  Otarttamnt  giganteaa  aan  ttxm  tim,. 


tffcoll  of  the  aame  md  froin  held* 


Porttoui  of  the  akiill  ur  iti«  lamr  :  a,  poaterior  port  of  the  ekall  ■  (to* 
lielow-,  ihowiag  the  occipiLiI  cuudyle  and  [onmra.  Ice.  Irc.i  of  iW 

moUih  and  molar  teeth ;  the  interval  between  the  raws  «)deida(  boa  bvLea 
backarards.  * 

second,  or  miocene  system  of  tertiary  deposits,  cimtaiQs  ui 
admixture  of  the  extinct  genera  of  lacustrine  mammalia, 
of  the  fiivt  or  eocene  series,  with  the  earliest  forms  ot 

Sanera  which  exist  at  the  present  time.  This  admixtiire, 
e  adds,  vas  first  noticed  by  M.  Desnoyers,  in  the  marise 
formations  of  the  Faluns  of  Touraine,  where  the  remainA  ui 
PalasQtherium,  Anthracotkerutm,  and  Lophiodon,  whkh 
were  the  prevailing  genera  in  the  eocene  period,  are  found 
mixed  with  bones  of  the  Tapir,  Maetodont  Rhinnc^rtn, 
Hippopotamus,  and  Horse.  These  bones  are  fractured  and 
rolled,  and  sometimes  covered  with  Jbistra,  thus  giving  in- 
dication of  having  been  derived  from  carcases  drifted  inXu 
an  estuary  or  sea.  Similar  admixtures,  continues  Dr. 
Buckland,  have  been  found  in  Bavaria  and  near  Darm&tadi, 
and  many  of  these  animals  also  indicate  a  lacustrine,  ur 
swampy  condition  of  the  regions  they  inhabited.  One  (if 
them  {Dinotherivm  giganteum)  is  stated  to  have  attained 
eighteen  feet  in  len^h  and  to  have  been  the  largest  of  all 
terrestrial  mammalta  yet  discovered,  exceeding  even  the 
Lugest  fossil  elephant 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  becomes  of  imponanw 
to  see  what  were  the  remains  which  were  found  in  the 
strata  of  sand  at  Epplesheim  near  Altxey,  about  rrelw 
leagues  south  of  MayenoSt  in  company  with  tboaa  of  tfas 
Dinotherium  Dig  i.zeci  Dy  Vj  WWV  l^^ 
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Dr.  Kaup  m  hu  '  Dewriptioo  d'ossemeua  fiMsUes  {Darm- 
ttadt,  1832),  gives  the  following  number  of  species: — Dino- 
therium  2  ;  Tapirus  2  ;  larger  than  living  species.  Chali' 
eotherium  (allied  to  Tapirs)  2  ;  Rhmocerot  2  ;  TetraeaulO' 
don  (allied  to  Mastodon)  1 ;  Hippotherium  (aWieA  to  Horse) 
1 ;  Siu  3 ;  RUt  (some  as  large  as  a  Lion)  4 ;  Machairodut 
tallied  to  Bear,  Ursus  cultridens) ;  Chtlo  (Glutton)  1; 
Agnotherium  (allied  to  Dog,  but  as  large  as  a  Lion)  1. 

Dr.  Buckland  in  the  work  and  in  the  edition  above 
quoted,  after  giving  a  description  of  the  tusks  of  the  Dino- 
iherium,  thus  proceeds,  *  I  shall  confine  my  present  remarks 
to  this  peculiarity  in  the  position  of  the  tusks,  and  endea- 
vour to  show  how  tu  these  organs  illustrate  the  habits  of 
the  extinct  animals  in  which  they  are  found.  It  is  me- 
chanically impossible  that  a  lower  jaw,  nearly  four  feet 
long,  loaded  with  such  heavy  tusks  at  its  extremity,  could 
have  been  otherwise  than  cumbrous  and  inconvenient  to  a 
quadruped  living  on  dry  land.  No  such  disadvantage  would 
have  attended  this  structure  in  a  large  animal  destined 
to  live  in  water;  and  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  family  of 
Tapirs,  to  which  the  Dinotherium  was  most  nearly  alhed, 
render  it  probable  that,  like  them,  it  was  an  inhabitaut  of 
fVesh-water  lakes  and  rivers.  To  an  animal  of  such  habits, 
the  weight  of  the  tusks  sustained  in  water  would  have  been 
no  source  of  inconvenience ;  and,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be 
employed  an  instruments  for  raking  and  grubbing  up  by 
the  roots  large  aquatic  vegetables  from  the  bottom,  they 
would,  under  such  service,  combine  the  mechanical  powers 
of  the  pick-axe  with  those  of  the  horse-harrow  of  modem 
husbandry.  The  weight  of  the  head,  placed  above  these 
downward  tusks,  would  add  to  their  efficiency  for  the  service 
here  supposed,  as  the  power  of  the  harrow  is  increased  by 
luading  it  with  weights.  The  tusks  of  the  Dinotherium 
may  also  havo  been  applied  with  mechanical  advantage  to 
hook  on  the  head  of  the  animal  to  the  bank,  with  the  nos- 
trils sustained  above  the  water,  so  as  to  breathe  securely 
during  sleep,  whilst  the  body  remained  floating  at  perfect 
ease  beneath  the  sur&ce :  the  animal  might  thus  repose, 
moored  to  the  mai^n  of  a  lake  or  river,  without  the  sUgntest 
muscular  exertion,  the  weight  of  the  head  and  body  tending 
to  fix  and  keep  the  tusks  mst  anchored  in  the  substance  of 
the  bank ;  as  the  weight  of  the  body  of  a  sleeping  bird  keeps 
the  claws  clasped  firmly  around  its  perch.  These  tusks 
might  have  been  further  used,  like  those  in  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  Walrus,  to  assist  in  dragging  the  body  out  of  the 
water ;  and  also  as  formidable  instruments  of  defence.  The 
structure  of  the  scapula  already  noticed  seems  to  show  that 
the  fore  leg  was  adapted  to  co-operate  with  the  tusks  and 
teeth,  in  digging  and  separating  large  v^etables  &om  the 
bottom,  l^e  great  length  attributed  to  the  body  would 
have  been  no  way  inconvenient  to  an  animal  living  in  the 
water,  but  attended  with  much  mechanical  disadvantage 
to  so  weighty  a  quadruped  upon  land.  In  all  these  cha- 
racters of  a  gigantic,  herbivorous,  aquatic  quadruped,  we 
recognize  adaptations  to  the  lacustrine  conaition  of  the 
aart^  during  that  portion  of  the  tertiarv  periods  to  which 
the  existence  of  these  seemingly  anomalous  creatures  ap- 
pears to  have  been  limited.' 

In  his  description  of  the  figures  of  the  remains  of  Ditto- 
'■heTiwn  in  the  same  work.  Dr.  Buckland  observes  that  they 
were  found  in  a  sand-pit  containing  marine  shells  at  Ep- 
plesheim,  near  Alt2ey,  about  for^  miles  north-weat  of 
Darmstadt,  where  they  are  preserved  in  the  museum.  He 
ulds,  that  bones  of  Dinotherium  have  lately  been  found  in 
:crliary  fresh  water  limestone,  near  Orthes,  at  the  foot  of 
ihc  Pyrenees;  and  with  them  remains  of  a  new  genus 
lUied  to  rhinoceros ;  of  several  unknown  species  of  deer ; 
md  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  the  size  of  a  lion.  The  following  con- 
:lusion  terminates  the  note  appended  to  the  description  in 
Dr.  Buckland's  first  edition :  '  r  rom  the  near  approxima- 
tion of  this  animal  to  the  Uving  tapir,  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  furnished  with  a  proboscis,  by  means  of  which  it  con- 
veyed to  its  mouth  the  vegetables  it  raked  from  the  bottom 
■it  iakes  and  rivers  by  its  tusks  and  claws.  The  bifid  un- 
gual bone  (Kaup,  Add.,  table  1 1 ),  discovered  with  the  other 
remains  of  Dinotherium,  having  the  remarkable  bifurcation 
which  is  found  in  no  Uving  quadrupeds,  except  the  Pan- 
golins, seems  to  have  borne  a  claw,  like  that  of  these  ani- 
mals, possessing  peculiar  advantages  for  the  purpose  of 
icmpmg  and  digging;  and  indicating  functions  concurrent 
with  those  of  the  tusks  and  scapulae.' 

Upon  referring  to  the  view  of  the  skull  of  Dinotherium 
friganteum  seen  from  ahave,  the  width  of  the  anterior  por- 


tion of  the  cranium  and  the  deep  depression  there  vuibU 
will  strike  the  observer  as  very  remarkable  ;  and  we  find 
that  Professor  Kaup  has,  in  his  restoration  of  the  animaL 
furnished  it  with  a  considerable  proboscis,  and  given  its 
general  form  as  a  good  deal  resembling  that  of  the  tanir 


[ReitorKtioo  of  DinotUerlum  ^ganlmun.] 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  supplementary  notes  to  his  second 
edition,  has  the  following  notice,  with  a  reference  to  p.  135. 
'  The  Dinotherium  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  largest  of  ter^ 
restrud  mammalia,  and  as  presenting  in  its  lower  jaw  and 
tusks  a  disposition  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  habits  of  a  gigantic  Jierbivorous  aquatic  quad- 
ruped.' The  Dr.  then  alludes  to  the  entire  head  found  in 
1836,  and  thus  proceeds:—'  Professor  Kaup  and  Dr.  Klip- 
stein  have  recently  published  a  descrtntion  and  figures  of 
this  head,  in  which  they  state  that  tne  very  remarkable 
form  and  dispositions  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull  show 
it  to  have  been  connected  with  muscles  of  extraordinarr 
power,  to  give  that  kind  of  movement  to  the  head  which 
would  admit  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  tusks  in  digging 
into  and  tearing  up  the  earth.  They  further  observe  that 
my  conjectures  (p.  138)  respecting  the  aquatic  habits  of 
this  animal  are  confirmed  by  approximations  in  the  form 
of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  occiput  of  Cetacea ;  the  Dino- 
therium, in  this  structure,  afibrding  a  new  and  important 
link  between  the  Cetacea  and  the  Pachydermata^  Dr. 
Buckland,  in  this  second  edition,  gives  a  copy  of  the  profile 
of  the  entire  head  and  of  the  restoration. 

This  bead  has  been  exhibited  at  Paris,  and  seems  to  have 
excited  great  interest  among  the  French  zoologists ;  for  we 
find  in  Uie  *  Journal  des  D^bats*  of  the  2l8t  of  March  in 
the  present  year  (1837)  that  at  the  sitting  of  the  Acadimis 
Royale  des  Sciences  de  I^ris  on  the  day  before,  M.  de 
BlainviUe  read  a  note  detailing  his  particu^r  views  of  the 
position  which  the  animal  held  in  the  animal  series — views 
which,  it  is  there  stated,  were  adopted  both  by  M.  Dum^ril 
and  M.  Isidore  (^ffroy  8aint-Hilaire.  These  views  are 
detailed  in  '  L'Institut'  of  the  22nd  of  March ;  and  the 
subject  is  so  interesting,  that  we  here  present  them  to  the 
reader,  more  especially  as  they  are  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  restoration,  a  copy  of  which  is  above  given. 

*  M.  de  Blainville  read  a  note  on  the  fossil  head  of  the 
Dinotherium  giganteum,  recently  exhibited  at  Paris  by 
MM.  Kaup  and  Klipstein.  According  to  M.  de  Blainville, 
the  Dinotherium  constituted  a  genus  of  mammifers  of  the 
family  of  the  Dngonga  and  Lamantint,  which  fkmily  makes 
a  part  of  the  order  or  of  the  degree  of  orranization  named 
by  the  last-mentioned  zoologist  GraxigrMM,  on  account  of 
their  heavy  progression,  and  of  which  the  first  fkmily  is 
formed  by  the  Eiephantt.  The  followmg  were  the  grounds 
stated  for  this  opinion. 

'  As  regards  the  teeth,  the  molars,  five  in  number  on  eaca 
side  of  each  jaw,  have  their  crown  squared  and  deeply  tra- 
versed by  two  transverse  elevations,  the  same  as  in  th« 
Lamantins.  But  as  this  character  occurs  also  in  the  Tapirs 
and  Kangaroos,  and  even  in  the  Lophiodmu,  it  would  be 
tax  from  sufiicient  for  deciding  the  question,  if  it  were  not 
joined  with  the  absence  of  false  molars  and  canines  (a  for- 
mula which  produces  a  considerable  space  between  tbe  Aut . 
molar  and  tbe  indion),  and  with  the  number  and  form^  IML 
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Umio  lu^  which  eutirdlj  leBemhle  nnaU  tiuks;  tmly  they 
an  inqtUntod  at  the  extremis  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  are 
directed  downwanU.  Whether  or  no  there  existed  a  pair 
of  inciflon  in  die  upper  jav,  is  an  uncertain  point,  the  two 
extremities  of  this  jaw.  which  have  been  found,  being  more 
or  less  truncated.  It  may,  however,  be  inferred,  from  the 
enlarged  and  thick  form  of  a  fragment  found  some  years 
ago,  that  it  is  possible  that  the  animal  might  have  bad 
uppe£  incison,  but  smaller  than  those  below:  perhaps  only 
ruaimentar}'. 

'  As  to  the  form  of  the  head  and  its  parta,  it  corroborates 
what  the  dental  system  had  established.  In  fact,  the  otxsi- 
pital  condyles  are  entirelr  terminal,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  tae  head,  as  in  the  lamantins  and 
the  oetaoeous  edentate,  modified  for  existence  in  the  water. 
The  oceuutsl  snrfiwe  is  larse,  subvertioal,  and  even  inclined 
from  braora^  baekwaids*  with  a  profound  mesial  depression, 
for  the  insertion  either  of  a  very  strong  cervical  Ugament 
or  ^werfiil  muscles  for  the  elevation  of  the  head,  and  the 
basiIaiT  port  of  the  skull  is  narrow  in  its  compcment  pntSi 
while  tne  syncipitofrontal  region  is,  on  the  contmy,  very 
flat,  very  wide,  as  in  the  lunantins  and  dugongs,  over- 
plumbing  the  temporal  fossa,  which  is  extremely  wide  and 
extremely  deep,  indicating  enormous  levator  muscles  for 
th6  tower  jaw,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  maitioation,  but 
adapted  besides  for  the  particular  action  of  that  jaw,  with 
its  take-like  incisor  teeth.  This  disposition  of  the  temporal 
fossa  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  zygomatic  arch,  which 
is  wide,  thick,  robust,  and  complete,  as  for  as  may  be  in- 
forred  from  the  portion  whidi  is  to>ken.  but  which  never- 
theless offers  the  articulating  surface  of  the  corresponding 
hone,  oaotly  as  in  Uie  lamantins :  perhaps,  however,  with- 
out  the  great  enlai^ement  urtiich  may  be  remarked  at  die 
jugal  apophysis  of  the  temporal  bone  in  the  latter.  The 
orbit  is,  as  in  the  animals  last  named,  very  small  and  late- 
ral, but  very  lar^ly  open  in  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The 
auditory  ap^ure  is  smul.  narrow,  and  rather  oblique  from 
below  upwards.  The  fiice  is  wide  and  flattened,  prolonged 
and  enlarged  a  little,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  anteriorly.  It  pre- 
sents in  its  middle  a  very  large  aperture,  the  compoaitioa 
of  which  it  has  not  been  powible  to  study  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  head,  wliioh  is  upside-down,  but  which  apw- 
turs,  though  evidently  wider  and  greater  than  that  .of  the 
dugong,  has  evidently  the  greatest  anelwy  to  what  exists 
in  that  animal.  The  posterior  orifice  of  the  nasal  cavi^  ii, 
on  the  contrary,  rery  narrow.  The  sub-orbital  hole  is  very 
considerable,  but  even  less,  perlwps,  than  it  is  in  the 
dugimg.  With  regard  to  the  lower  jaw,  that  again  exhibits 
the  greatest  analogy  to  Uiat  erf  tbe  dngong,  frva  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  branoliea  are  ourred  dtnirnwards  towuds 
the  anterior  third  pert  of  th«r  length ;  only,  that  of  the 
dinothetium  being  armed  at  its  recurved  extremity  wiUi 
a  tusk,  the  ascending  ramus  offers,  in  its  width  and  its 
condyle,  which  is  as  transverse  as  in  the  eamnmra,  a  con- 
cordant disposition;  lo  that  the  only  motions  permitted 
should  be  those  of  elevation  and  depression,  as  in  those 
animals.  The  ethmoid  surfoce  of  the  temporal  bone,  aUo, 
is,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  a  hollow  transverse  eyUnder,  with 
an  apophysary  lamina,  having  an  extremely  strong  ridgfr— 
"  une  lame  apophysaire  d'arret  extrSmement  forte.  "  With 
tbu  element  (says  M.  de  fflainville)  we  may  regard  it  as 
nearly  beyond  doubt  that  the  JHnothmum  was  an  animal 
of  the  Ainily  of  the  Lammtini,  or  JquaHo  Ortwigrades, 
ita  proper  position  being  at  the  head  of  the  famUy,  pre- 
oeding  the  Dugong,  a.id  consequently  preoeded  oy  the 
TatraeaulodoTU  which  ought  to  terminate  tne  fiunily  of  the 
El«pka^^».  In  a  word,  the  animal,  in  our  opinion,  was  a 
Dugong  loith  tiuk-inci4or».  We  must,  then,  suppose  that 
it  twd  <mly  one  pair  of  anterior  limbs,  with  five  toes  on 
each.  As  to  the  supposition  that  the  animal  was  wovided 
with  a  trunk,  which  might  be  presumed  from  the  great 
nasal  opening,  the  enlaived  surftces  which  surround  it,  and 
the  sise  of  the  suborbitu  nerve,  as  for  as  it  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  size  of  the  suborbital  hole,  we  believe  Aat 
that  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  that  it  is  more  probable  that 
these  du^nsitions  bear  relation  to  a  considerable  develop, 
ment  of  the  uppv  lip  and  the  necessary  modification  of 
the  nostrils  in  an  aquatic  animal,  as  is  equally  the  ease 
in  the  dugong.  We  think  even  that  the  upper  li^  by 
its  immense  development,  embraced  the  lower  one,  and 
thus  hid  even  the  hase  of  the  tusks,  and  that  the  lower 
one  was  sufficiently  small,  as  may  be  presumed  from  the 
ehin-hoies  (trous  mmtooniers).  AAw  this,  it  is  easy  to 


perceiTe  that,  of  the  two  prinoipal  opinimi  vUeh  bm 
been  hroaehed  and  discnsaad  omoeming  this  aiogolar  ani- 
mal, we  are  madh  Author  firma  oonsid«iog  it  a  grest  spe- 
cies (rf  Edentata,  near  the  sloths,  with  Dr.Kaap^  than  ma 
considering  it  as  a  tapir,  as  G.  Cuvier  did,  fkom  an  exaau- 
n^ion  of  toe  molar  teeth,  the  only  parts  then  known.  In 
foct,  there  is  in  our  opinion  much  less  distance,  in  the 
natural  method,  between  a  dugong  and  a  tapir,  than  be- 
tween a  dugong  and  a  sloth."  la  this  note  H.  de  BlaiavtUe 
has  not  taken  into  consideration  that  the  bead  of  the  Diiuy 
therit/m,  as  well  as  a  phalanx  which  was  found  in  the  same 
locality,  are  referred  by  Professor  Kaup  to  the  same  animal : 
but  M.  de  Blainville  does  not  believe  that  this  phalanx 
really  belonged  to  the  DinoUieriwn.  *'  In  foot  (says  he). 
M.  Lartet  found  with  these  same  phalanges  m  portion  of  s 
tooth,  which  evidently  indicates  a  geat  pat^lm." 

'  M  the  end  of  the  reading,  U.  Dumoil  rose  to  oonfim 
the  views  rfM.de  Blainville.  He  insisted  partieularly  on 
the  transversal  form  and  ^at  extent  of  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  of  the  articular  fossa  destined  to  receive  it 
He  much  resetted  the  loes  of  the  sygnnatic  arch,  \ht 
bases  of  whidi  only  remain  on  the  jugal  and  tcmponl 
bones.  "  The  curvatures  of  this  arcl^"  said  he.  "  woold 
have  given  ideas  of  the  volume  and  force  of  the  massetei 
and  temporal  muscles,  which  must  have  been  considerable. 
It  would  be  important  to  know  them  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  Lamantin  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  Megatherium,  whose  skeleton  is  at  Madrid.  With 
regard  to  the  phalange^  which  are  beliend  to  be  those  U 
the  VinoiAerium,  they  are  certainly  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Slotht;  but  in  the  LamantiM,  the  unzual  phalani. 
wfaidi  is  in  focc  adouble  pulley  with  ameaiBl  fwi^eetioo  s: 
the  base,  oflSns  at  its  other  exbemity  a  single  pout  with  i 
sort  of  hood  (ea^uchra)  below:  that  is  to  any,  mvene  u 
that  which  is  found  in  tlie  great  species  of  onts  {FeU*),  tai 
yery  different  from  those  or  the ShtM* and  the  Jnt-eatert" ' 

u  this  statement  there  is  one  position  that  is  rather  stag- 

Sriog  L  indeed,  we  cannot  but  think,  it  probable  that 
.  de  Blainville  has  not  been  quite  accurately  reported- 
He  is  made  to  observe  that  the  articulation  of  the  knm 
jaw  [is  such  that  the  only  motions  permitted  should  be 
those  of  elevation  and  depression,  as  in  the  Carm'rora 
Now  that  with  true  grinding  teeth,  Uke  those  of  the  X>i»> 
therium,  the  jaws  should  be  limited  to  the  moti<»is  of  tivn 
tion  and  depression,  so  admirajily  fitted  for  working  thi 
cutting  e4^;es  of  the  scisstv-teeth  <rf  the  Carmvora*  a 
almost  inomeeivahle.  We  shall  wait  wit^  eaiiM  anxien 
toi  the  arrival  of  the  head  in  this  eonntry,  -wiatn  we  sbaL 
be  able  to  ascertain  whethn  there  be  not  a  convex  eminaict 
anterior  to  the  tranaverse  dqiresaion  or  ^notd  cavity  l>i 
the  condvie,  indicative  of  a  horiBmtal  motioB  of  the  j» 
backwards  and  forwards,  a  mode  of  operation  vhi^  won^i 
be  well  adapted  to  the  transverse  ridges  of  enamel  on  tb 
molar  teeth  of  IHnotherium.  Without  ventiuing  to  rtc 
any  opinion  as  to  the  true  position  of  this  interesting  gebib 
in  the  animal  series  till  an  opportuni^  has  been  afl^rded 
of  examining  the  skull  itself,  we  may  be  pmnittad  to  oh- 
serve,  that  the  evidence  on  which  M.  de  Blainville  is  siatrt 
to  have  rested  for  the  cetaoeous  charaateg  of  Dutothfriu* 
appears  to  us  to  be  rather  meagre,  and  bartiy  anffidcot  t. 
warrant  the  conclusion. 

Dl'OCESE,  (Itoitctmte,  dioiJtina,  literally  <  adminiatimtki:' 
in  the  time  of  Constantino  and  aflenrards  wee  used  to  de- 
signate one  of  the  civil  diviaionaof  theemptra^  but  it  uihv 
used  only  in  reference  to  eocleuMtieal  affiiin.  A  dioecM  > 
a  district  over  which  the  auUiorify  of  a  bishi^  ecxtMids.  I* 
is  e()uival<Bnt  to  Bisroprice. 

Smce  the  articles  Bishop  and  Bisnonucw  were  wntl«r 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  diocesan  diviaiofia  of  Kt; 
land.   The  bishoprick  of  Bristol  no  longer  cocista.  T^- 
county  of  Dcoaet,  which,  with  the  city  of  Bristol  and  a  snui. 
district  around,  fixined  the  diocese,  is  diatribated  betvrve 
the  sees  of  Salisbury  and  Exeter.   The  dty  of  Bristoi 
annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  and  the  bi»faop  < 
Gloucester  is  henceforth  to  be  called  bishop  of  01ou<^^: 
and  BristoL  The  former  number  of  bishopricks  b^i^r  tfc» 
reduced,  a  new  diocese  has  been  formed  for  a  nev  bisbi^ 
whose  s^Ie  is  the  bishop  of  Ripen.   This  diocese  coc<l-:> 
of  the  town  and  borough  ofitipon  and  all  such  parts  i>f  i:* 
deaneries  of  the  Ainsty  and  of  Fontefract  aa  adjoin 
western  boundaries  of  tiie  libotf  of  the  Aina^  and  of  t!> 
Wi^take  of  Barkaton  Ash,  QtfMdwnaB  .afed  Stainnm 
and  all  that  part  of  dlsitaaultty  WitoIi^Isvm  >o«r  fuim 
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part  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  dioosae  of 
Oheeter ;  and  alto  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Aldborough. 
Xlii^  diocese  is  thus  formed  out  of  the  dioceses  of  York 
sxxxd  Che&ter. 

These  chanf^es  have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  '  an  act 
for  carrying  mto  effect  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  established  church  in 
Hiieland  uid  Wales,  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  duties 
and  rereaueSt  so  far  as  they  relate  to  episcopal  dioceses, 
revenues  and  pationage/  Other  changes  in  respect  of  the 
diocesan  diTisnn  of  t&  country  have  been  made^  and  sUIl 
further  changes  are  contemplated.  Among  these  is  the 
erection  of  a  new  bishoprick,  of  which  the  coflegiate  chmeh 
of  Manchester  is  to  be  the  cathedral. 

DIOCLESt  a  Greek  mathematician,  who  is  chiefly  known 
Iiv  his  invention  of  the  cissoid.  [Cissoid.I 

DIOCLETIA'NUS,  CAIUS  VALERnJS.  was  born  at 
Dioclea,  in  Dalmatia,  some  say  at  Salona,  about  245  a.  d. 
nccordiug  to  some,  but  others  make  him  ten  years  older. 
His  original  name  was  Diocles,  which  he  aiterwards  changed 
into  Diocletianua.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  notajY,  by  others  the  freedman  of  a  senator  named 
Anulinus.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  rose 
s^radually  to  rank;  he  served  in  Gaul,  in  Mcesia  under 
^obus,  and  was  mesent  at  the  camp(^;n  against  the 
Persians,  in  which  Canu  perished  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
Diocletian  commanded  thenouaehold  or  imperial  body  {guards 
when  young  Numerianus,  the  son  of  Carus,  was  secretly 
put  to  death  by  Aper  his  &ther-in-law,  while  travelling  in 
Et  close  litter  on  account  of  illaess,  on  the  return  of  the 
army  from  Persia.  The  death  of  Numerianus  being  dis- 
covered a^r  several  days  by  the  soldiers  near  Calchedon, 
they  arrested  Aper  and  proclaimed  Diocletian  emperor, 
who  addressing  the  soldiers  from  his  tribunal  in  the  camp, 
protested  his  innocence  of  the  death  of  Numerianus,  and 
then  upbraiding  Aper  for  the  crime,  plunged  his  sword  into 
bis  bodv.  The  new  emperor  observed  to  a  friend  that 
*  he  had  now  killed  the  boar,'  punning  on  the  word  Aper, 
which  means  a  boar,  and  alluding  to  the  prediction  of  a 
soothsajw  in  Gaul  who  had  told  him  that  he  would  become 
cmpeior  after  having  killed  a  boor.  (Vopiscus  in  Hut. 
Aug.)  Diocletian,  lelf-composed  and  strong-minded  in 
other  respects,  was  all  his  lifa  an  anxious  betievear  in 
divination,  which  superstition  led  him  probably  to  inflict 
■ummary  punishment  upon  Aper  wiUi  hts  own  hands.  He 
made  his  solemn  entrance  into  Nicomedta  in  September, 
284,  which  town  he  afterwards  chose  for  his  &vourite  resi- 
dence. Carinus,  the  other  son  of  Carus,  who  had  remained 
in  Italy,  having  collected  a  force  to  attack  Diocletian,  the 
two  armies  met  at  Morgum  in  AfoBsia.  where  the  soldiers 
>f  Carinus  had  the  advantage  at  Arst,  but  Carinus  himself 
being  killed  during  the  battle  by  his  odicers,  who  detested 
him  for  his  cruelty  and  debauchery,  both  armies  joined  in 
acknowledging  Diocletian  emperor,  a.d.  285.  Diocletian 
was  jijsnorous  attar  his  victory,  and,  contnuy  to  the  common 
practice,  there  were  no  executions,  proscriptions,  or  conAs- 
i:ations  of  property;  he  e\en  retained  moitof  theofflceta 
of  Carinus  in  their  places.  (Aurdins  Victor.) 

Diocletian  on  assuming  the  imperial  power  fimnd  the 
empire  assailod  by  enemies  in  various  quarters,  on  the 
Persian  frontier,  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  of  Illyricum, 
and  in  Britain ;  besides  which  a  serious  revolt  had  broken 
out  in  Gaul  among  the  ruralipopulation,  under  two  leaders 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  To  quell  the 
disturbance  in  Gaul,  Diodetian  sent  his  old  friend  Maxi- 
miauus,  a  native  of  Pannonla,  and  a  bi-ave  hut  rude  uncul- 
tivated soldier.  Maximianus  defeated  the  Bagaudi,  for 
such  was  the  name  the  rustic  insurgents  had  assumed. 
In  the  year  2B6,  Diodetian  chose  Uaximianus  as  his  col- 
ttngue  in  the  empire,  under  the  name  of  Harctu  Valerius 
Maximianus  Augustus,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  both  that 
the  latter'continued  ever  after  faithful  to  Diocletian  and 
willing  to  follow  his  advice.  Maximianus  was  stationed  in 
Gaul  uiiiL  on  the  German  frontier  to  repel  invasion ;  Dio- 
cluiian  resided  chiefly  in  tlu  Bast  to  watch  the  Fermns, 
though  he  appears  to  have  visited  Rome  in  the  early  port 
uf  his  rei^.  About  287  the  revolt  of  Carausius  took  place. 
[BeitaihT]  In  the  following  year  Maximianus  defi^ted 
the  Germans  near  Treviri,  ana  Diocletian  himself  marched 
iigaiust  other  tribes  on  the  Rheetiau  frontier;  the  year 
^er  he  defbated  the  Sarmatians  on  the  lower  Ihmube. 
In  the  same  year,  269,  peace  was  made  between  Carausius 
and  the  two  emperors,  C^usiua  being  allowed  to  retain 


possession  of  Britam.   In  290  Maximianus  aad  Diaelt>tiaii 
met  at  Milan  to-  confer  together  on  the  state  of  the  empire 
after  which  Diocletian  returned  to  Nicomedia.   The  Per- 
sians soon  after  ^ain  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  threatenet 
Syria,  th^  Quinquegentiani,  a  federation  of  tribes  in  the 
Mauritania  Cssariensis,  revolted,  another  revolt  under  one 
Achdleetis  broke  out  in  Egypt,  and  another  in  Italy  under 
a  certain  Julianns.   Diocletian  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  colleagues  in  order  to  nee  the 
attacks  hi  the  Tarions  quuten.  On  the  1st  VLtrch,  292,  or 
291  oceoiding  to  some  chTonologists,  he  appointed  Galeriua 
as  Ossar,  and  presented  him  to  the  troops  at  Nicomedia.  At 
the  same  time  Maximianus  adopted  on  nis  part  Constantius 
called  Chlorus.  The  two  Cssais  repudiated  their  respec 
tive  wives ;  Galerius  married  Valeria,  Diocletian's  daughter 
adding  to  his  name  that  of  Valerianus ;  and  Constantius 
married  Theodora,  daughter  of  Maximianus.  Galerius  was 
a  native  of  Dacia,  and  a  good  soldin,  but  violent  and  cruel; 
he  had  been  a  herdsman  in  his  youth,  for  which  he  has 
been  styled,  in  derision,  Armentarius.   The  two  Cnsara 
remained  subordinate  to  the  two  Augnsti,  though  each  of 
the  four  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  a  part  ot 
the  empire.   Diocletian  kept  to  himself  Asia  and  Egypt; 
Maximianus  had  Italy  andAfrica;  Galerius,  Thraceand  the 
Illyricum ;  and  Coastantius  had  GmxI  and  Spain.  But  it 
WHS  rather  an  administrative  than  a  political  dinuon.  At 
the  head  of  the  edicts  of  each  prince  were  put  the  names 
of  all  the  finir,  beginning  with  that  of  Diodetian.  Diocle- 
tian resorted  to  this  arrangement  probably  as  much  for 
reasons  of  internal  as  of  external  policy.    For  nearlv  a 
hundred  years  before,  ever  since  the  death  of  Commoaus, 
the  soldiers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  or  selling  the 
imperial  crown,  to  which  any  general  mieht  aspire.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  emperors  had  been  thus  successively 
made  and  unmade,  many  of  whom  only  reigned  a  few 
months.   By  lixing  upon  four  colleagues,  one  in  each  of  the 
great  divisions  of  tne  empire,  each  haviniir  his  army,  and  all 
mutually  checking  one  another,  Diocletian  put  a  stop  te 
military  insolence  and  anarchy.  The  empire  was  no  longer 
put  up  to  sate,  the  immediate  and  intolerable  evil  was 
effectually  cured,  though  another  danger  remained,  that 
disputes  and  wars  between  the  various  riiarers  of  the  im- 
penal  power ;  stOl  it  was  a  smaller  danger  and  one  which 
did  not  manifest  itself  so  long  as  Diocletian  remained  at  (he 
helm.   Writers  have  been  very  free  of  their  censure  upon 
this  emperor  for  parcelling,  as  they  call  it,  the  empire ;  but 
this  was  the  only  chance  there  was  of  preventing  its  crum- 
bling to  pieces.   Italy,  and  Rome,  in  particular,  lost  by  the 
change :  they  no  longer  monopolized  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  world,  'but  the  other  provinces  gained.   The  empire 
was  much  too  large  for  one  single  man  or  a  single  central 
administration,  especially  under  the  dwindled  influence  of 
the  Roman  name,  and  amidst  the  nnmeroua  causes  of  local 
dissension  and  discontent,  private  ambition,  social  corrup- 
tion, and  foreign  hostility,  that  had  aeeumulatad  for  three 
centuries,  since  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  new  Casars  justified  Dioeletian^s  expe^tiona.  Con  ■ 
stantins  defeated  tSie  l^ks  aad  the  Atemamii,  bdo  soob 
after  reconquered  Britain.  Chloius  subn^;at«d  the  Carui, 
and  transported  the  whole  tribe  into  Pannonia.  In  toe 
year  296,  tne  Persians,  under  their  kuig.Narses,  again  in- 
\'aded  Mesopotamia  and  part  of  Syria.  Galerius  marched 
against  them,  but  being  too  emfident  was  defeated  by  su- 
perior numbers,  and  obliged  to  retire.  On  his  meeting 
Diocletian,  the  emperor  showed  his  dissatisfketion  by  letting 
Galerius  walk  fbr  a  mile,  clad  in  purple  as  he  was,  by  the 
side  of  bis  car.  The  foUowii^  year  Gueriua  i^;ain  atui^ed 
the  Persians,  and  completely  defteted  th«n.  taking  an  im- 
mense boo^.  The  wives  and  children  of  Nsnea,  who  wen 
among  the  priaonen^  were  treated  by  Oalerins  with  hmnuii^ 
and  respect.  Narses  sued  for  prae^  which  was  granted 
by  Diocletian  on  condition  of  the  Peraans  gmng  up  all  the 
territory  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  This 
peat:e  was  concluded  in  297,  and  lasted  forty  years.  At  the 
same  time  Diocletian  marched  into  Enr'  a^imst  Aehillwus, 
whom  he  besieged  in  Alexandria,  which  he  took  after  a  siege 
of  eight  mont^  when  the  usurper  and  his  chief  adherents 
were  put  to  death.  Diocletian  is  said  to  have  behaved  on 
this  occasion  with  unusual  stemneas.  Several  towns  <ii 
Eg}-pt,  among  others  Bnsiris  and  Cl^rtoa,  were  destroyed. 
Constantine,  the  son  of  Constantius^  who  waa  educated  at 
Nhmmedia,  accompanied  the  emperor  in  < 
Diodetian  fixed  the  limtts  of  theWii^  ^ 
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island  of  Blephantina,  where  he  built  a  castle,  and 
made  peace  with  the  nek; jbouring  tribes,  called  by  some 
NuhsB  and  by  others  Nabatee,  to  whom  he  gave  up 
the  strip  of  territory  which  the  Romans  had  conquered,  of 
men  aays*  much  above  the  first  cataract,  on  condition 
that  they  should  prevait  the  Blemmyes  and  Ethiopians 
from  attacking  Egypt.  Maximianus  in  the  mesn  time  was 
engaged  in  putting  down  the  revolt  in  Mauritania,  which 
he  effected  with  full  success.  For  several  years  after  this 
the  empire  ei^oyed  peace,  and  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues 
were  chiefly  employed  in  framing  laws  and  administrative 
regulations,  and  in  constructing  forts  on  the  frontiers.  Dio- 
cletian kept  a  splendid  court  at  Nicomedia,  which  town  he 
embellished  with  numerous  structures.  He,  or  rather 
Maximianus  by  Eis  order,  caused  tlie  magnificent  Therrase 
at  Rome  to  be  built,  the  remains  of  which  still  bear  Dio- 
"^letian's  name,  and  which  contained,  besides  the  baths,  a 
Jibrary,  a  museum,  public  walks,  and  other  establishments. 

In  February  303  Diocletian  issued  an  edict  against  the 
Christians,  ordering  their  churches  to  be  pulled  down,  their 
wered  books  to  be  burnt,  and  all  Christians  to  he  dismissed 
ftmn  offices  civil  or  military,  with  other  penalties,  exclusive, 
however,  of  death.  Various  causes  have  heea  assigned  for 
this  measure.  It  is  known  that  Gnlerius  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  Christians,  while  Diuuletian  had  openly  &- 
TOured  than,  had  em^oyed  them  in  his  armies  and 
about  his  person ;  and  Eusebius  iHt»t.  Eeele:  viiL)  speaks 
of  the  prosperity,  security  and  protection,  which  the  ChriS' 
tians  enjo^d  under  his  reign.  They  had  churches  in  most 
towns,  and  one  at  Nicomema  in  particular  under  the  eye  of 
the  emperor.  Just  before  the  edict  was  issued,  Galerius 
had  repaired  to  Nicomedia  to  induce  Diocletian  to  proscribe 
the  Christians.   He  filled  the  emperor's  mind  with  reports 

ooDspiracies  and  seditions.  Tne  imperial  palace  took 
fire,  Constantine  iOraHo  ad  Ce^um  Sanetortmi)  says,  from 
l^lfatning,  and  Galaius  suneeted  to  the  emperor  that 
it  WM  a  Oiristian  ploit  The  heaflun  priests  on  their 
part  exerted  themselves  for  the  same  purpose.  It  hap- 
pened that  on  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  -pn- 
sence  of  the  emperor,  while  priests  were  consulting  the 
tntrails  of  the  victims,  the  Christian  officers  in  the  im- 
perial retinue  crossed  themselves ;  upon  which  the  priests 
leclared  that  the  presence  of  pro^ne  men  prevented  them 
from  discovering  the  auspices.  Diocletian  who  was  very 
anxious  to  pry  into  futurity,  became  irritated,  and  ordered  all 
his  Christian  officers  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  under  pain  of 
flagellation  and  dismissal,  which  many  of  them  underwent 
Several  oracles  which  he  consulted  gave  answers  unfovour- 
able  to  the  Christians.  The  church  of  Nicomedia  was  the 
first  palled  down  by  order  of  the  emperor.  Theraidmess  of  a 
Chrutian  who  publicly  tore  down  the  imperial  edict  exas- 
perated Diocletian  still  more :  the  culprit  was  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  Then  came  a  second  edict,  oraering  all  magistrates 
to  arrest  the  Christian  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  compel 
them  to  sacrifice  to  the  ^;ods.  This  was  giving  to  their 
enemies  power  over  their  lives,  and  it  proved  in  fact  the 
beginning  of  a  cruel  persecution,  whose  ravages  were  the 
more  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  great  difi'usion  of  Chris- 
tianity during  a  long  period  of  toleration.  This  was  the 
lost  persecution  under  the  Roman  empire,-aud  it  has  been 
called  by  the  name  of  Diocletian.  But  that  emperor  had 
little  share  in  it,  beyond  issuing  the  two  edicts,  which  he 
did  reluctantly  and  aAer  long  hesitation,  according  to  Lac- 
tantlus's  acknowledgment:  he  fbll  ill  a  few  monUis  after, 
and  on  raeoverin^  from  his  long  illness  be  abdieated. 
Galerius  wlio  had  instigated  the  persecution,  was  the  most 
Malous  minister  of  it;  the  persecution  raged  with  most 
Ally  in  the  provinces  subject  to  his  rule,  and  he  mmtiaued 
it  fbr  several  years  after  Diocletian's  abdication,  so  that  it 
might  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  Galerian  pmecu- 
tion.  The  countries  under  the  government  of  Constantius 
suffered  the  least  from  it.  (Eusebius,  Hist.  EecL;  Lac- 
tan  li  us  da  Mart.  Peraecut,;  and  CoDstautine's  Oratwn, 
above  quoted,  as  given  by  Eusebius.) 

In  November  of  that  year,  303,  Diocletian  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  end  Maximianus  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  followed  by  festive  games.  This  was  the  last 
teiumph  that  Rome  ww.  The  populace  of  that  city  com- 
plaint of  the  eeonomy  of  DiocMiaa  on  the  occasimi,  who 
replied,  that  moderatioii  and  tenqierance  woe  moat  required 
where  the  censor  was  presenL  liiey  vented  their  dis- 
pleasure in  jibes  and  sarcasms,  whidi  so  hurt  Diocletian 
*lut  he  kift  Rome  abruptly  in  the  month  of  Deoembw  for 


Ravenna,  in  very  cold  weather.  In  (his  journey  be  va^ 
seized  by  an  illness  which  affected  Irim  tne  whole  of  the 
following  year,  which  be  spent  at  Nicomedia.  At  one  timr 
he  was  reported  to  be  dead.  He  rallied  however  in  (he 
spring  of  305,  and  showed  himself  in  public,  but  greatly 
altered  in  appearance.  Galerius  soon  after  came  to  Niov 
media,  and  it  is  said  that  he  persiuided  and  ahnoet  finred 
Diocletian  to  abdicate.  Others  say  that  Diocletian  did  it 
spontaneously.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  repaired  with  bis 
guards  to  a  spot,  three  miles  out  Nicomedia,  where  be 
had  thirteen  years  before  proclaimed  Galerius  as  Oe^. 
and  there  addr^ng  his  officers  and  court,  he  mid  that  the 
infirmities  of  age  vramed  him  to  retire  from  power,  and  tu 
deliver  the  administration  of  the  state  into  stronger  hands : 
he  then  proclaimed  €ra1eriii8  as  Augustus,  and  Maximinus 
Daza  as  the  new  Cnsar.  Constantine,  who  has  given  an 
acc»>'ut  of  the  ceremony,  which  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  in 
his  life  of  that  prince,  was  present,  and  the  troops  fully 
expected  that  he  would  be  the  newCieaar;  wboi  they  heard 
another  mentioned,  they  asked  each  othtf  whether  Con- 
stantine had  changed  his  name.  Bnt  Galerius  did  not  leave 
them  long  in  suspense :  he  pushed  forward  Ifaximinus 
and  showed  him  to  the  assembly,  and  Diocletian  clothed 
him  with  the  purple  vest,  after  which  the  old  empercff  re- 
turned privately  in  his  carriage  to  Nicomedia,  and  imme- 
diately after  set  off  for  Saloca  in  Dalmatia,  near  which 
he  built  hunself  an  extensive  palace  by  the  sea-shore,  in 
which  he  lived  fox  the  rest  of  nis  life,  respected,  by  the 
other  empeiurs,  without  cares  and  without  r^jret.  Fart  of 
the  external  walls  which  inclosed  the  area  belonging  to 
his  palace  and  other  buildings  still  remain,  with  three  cf 
the  gates,  as  well  as  a  temple,  which  is  now  a  church  al 
Spalatro,  or  Spalato,  in  Dalmatia,  a  omparatiTdy  modem 
town,  grown  out  of  the  decav  of  the  antient  Salona,  and  budi 
in  great  part  within  the  walls  of  Diocletian**  residence,  fins 
the  name  of  wUch  *  Fslatium'  it  is  belierad  that  *8palat<>' 
is  derived.  Desoiiptions  of  the  remains  of  the  palvre  aw 
given  in  Spon,  Fortis,  Cassas,  and  Adams's  splendid  en 
gravings,  London,  1764.  At  the  same  time  that  Dbdetian 
abdicated  at  Nicomedia,  Maximianus,  according  to  an 
agreement  between  them,  performed  a  nmilar  cerenway 
at  Milan,  proclaiming  Constantius  as  Augustus,  and  S(^■ 
verus  as  Cesar.  Both  Severus  and  Maximinus  Daza  were 
inferior  persons,  and  creatures  of  Galerius,  who  in^asted 
upon  their  nomination  in  preference  to  that  of  Maxentiid 
and  Constantine,  whom  Diocletian  had  at  first  propOMd. 
Maximianus  retired  to  his  seat  in  Lucania,  but  not  oeiog 
endowed  with  the  firmness  of  Diocletian,  he  tried  some  tin 
after  to  recover  Ids  former  power,  and  wrote  to  hie  old  cU- 
league  to  induce  him  to  do  the  same.  'Were  you  bnt  lo 
come  to  Salona,*  answered  Diocletian,  *uid  see  the  vege-  j 
tables  which  I  grow  in  my  garden  with  n^  own  hands,  vuc 
would  no  longer  talk  to  me  of  empire.*  In  his  retiremect 
he  used  to  observe  to  his  associates  how  difficult  it  is  cm 
for  the  best-intentioned  man  to  govern  well,  as  he  cannot  aer 
everything  with  his  own  eyes,  but  must  trust  to  ethos  vfaa  , 
often  deceive  him :  'Bonus,  cautus,  optimus,  venditur  Is-  I 
perator'  (Vopiscus).  Once  only  he  lefl  his  retirement 
meet  Galerius  in  Pannonia  fbr  the  purpose  of  appointing  a 
new  Cssar,  Licinius,  in  the  room  or  Severus,  who  had  diei 
liciniuB  however  did  not  prove  grateful,  for  after  the  Axxi 
of  Galerius,  a.d.  311,  he  ill-treated  his  widow,  Vakrit. 
Diocletian's  daughter,  who  then  with  her  mother.  Pri«n. 
took  r^lu^  in  the  territories  of  Maximmns  Dsuea.  Tb. 
latter  offered  to  marry  Valeria,  hut  on  her  lefuml  exiar  . 
both  her  and  her  mother  into  the  deserts  of  Syria,  md  pj' 
to  drath  several  of  their  attendants.  Dioctetiaa  mojc- 
strated  in  fiivour  of  his  wife  and  daoghtw,  hut  to  no  pn^-- 
pose,  and  hia  grief  on  this  occasion  mobahlj  hetwtcd  i.- 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  near  Salona  :: 
JiUy,  313.  In  the  following  vear  his  wife  aoid  danriJ; 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Licinius. 

Diocletian  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  empp;  j 
of  Rome ;  bis  reign  of  twenty-one  years  was  npon  the  wt. ' 
prosperous  for  the  empire,  and  creditable  to  the  Rox^: 
name.  He  was  severe,  but  not  wantonly  cruel,  and  we  ocf 
to  remember  that  mercy  was  not  a  Roman  virtue,  fl.^ 
conduct  af^  his  abdication  shows  that  his  vna  no  eooua  c 
mind.  The  chief  dia^  agunst  him  it  hit  buigfatiiiesi  c- 
introdudng  the  (Mental  ceremonial  of  pmatntii4i  mt 
the  Rcanan  court.  Ihe  Christian  writers,  and  espeeiBl> 
Lactantiua,  have  moken  un&voumUr  of  Um;  but  \jt 
tantiua  euunot  be  usfJ^eiav  ti^ufctBiU^^rg^  fcii' 
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tonans  of  Ins  Tsign  xn  have  onlr  tha  nm^re  nartatms  of 
Sutropias  and  Aurelitu  Victor,  the  others  being  nov  lost ; 
but  notices  of  Diocletian*!  life  are  scattered  about  in  various 
authors,  Libanias,  Vopiscns,  Busebius,  J uUan  in  his  Caaan, 
and  the  contemporaiV  panegyrists,  Eumenes  and  Mamer* 
tinus.  His  laws  or  edicts  are  in  the  Code.  Among  other 
aseful  reforms,  he  abolished  the  frumenlarii,  or  licensed  in- 
formers, who  were  stationed  in  every  province  to  report  any 
attempt  at  mutiny  or  rebellion,  andwhobaselj  enriched  them- 
selves by  working  on  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants.  He  also 
reformed  and  reduced  the  number  of  the  insolent  Pmtor- 
lans,  who  were  afterwards  totally  disbanded  b}*  Constantino. 


ColaflriHMMiii. 
BritUhHMNO.  AatwinM.  C«ppn.  Wd|HU7*ffniu. 

DIODATI,  JKAN,  was  bom  in  Geneva  in  1376,  of  a 
family  origin^ly  itom  Lucca.  His  progress  in  leammg  was 
so  rapid,  tiiat  Beza  procured  him  to  be  appointed  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Geneva  when  he  was 
but  twenty-one  yeus  of  age.  In  1608  he  was  made 
pastor,  or  parish  minister,  and  in  the  following  year  pro- 
fessor of  theoh^.  While  travelling  in  Italy  about  1608, 
he  became  acquainted  at  Venice  with  the  celebrated  Sarpi 
and  his  friend  Father  Fulgenzio.  both  antagonists  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  some  talk 
and  correspondence  between  them  about  attempting  a  reli- 
^ous  reform  in  Italy,  but  Sarpi's  cantion  and  maturcr 
judgment  checked  the  fervour  of  the  other  two.  Diodati 
afterwards  translated  into  French  and  published  at  Geneva 
Sarpi'a  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  consideration 
of  his  theological  learning,  he  was  tfent  by  the  clergy  of  Ge- 
neva on  several  missions,  first  to  the  reformed  churches  in 
France,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  Holland,  where  he  at- 
tended the  Synod  of  Dort  1616-19,  and  although  a  forei^er, 
he  was  one  of  the  divines  appcnnted  to  draw  un  the  acts  of 
that  assembly.  He  fiilly  concurred  in  the  conoemnation  of 
the  Arminians,  or  Remonstnutts  as  they  were  called.  Diodati 
was  also  ^tingnished  as  a  preacher;  in  bis  sermons  he 
spoke  with  conscientious  fhrnkncss,  without  any  regard  to 
worldly  considerations.  He  published  an  Italian  bansla- 
tion  of  the  Bible  in  1607,  and  afterwards  a  French  transla- 
tion which  was  not  completed  till  1644,  having  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from,  the  clei^  of  Geneva.  Diodati 
died  at  Geneva  in  1649.  He  wrote  also,  '  Annotationes  in 
Bihlio,'  fol.  Geneva  1 607,  which  were  translated  into  English, 
and  published  in  London,  1648,  and  numerous  theological 
and  controversial  works,  among  others,  ■  De  Fictitio  Ponti- 
flcionim  Purgatorio,'  I6I9; '  De  justa  Secessione  Reforma- 
toruiD  ab  Ecclesia  Romana,'  1 628 ;  *  De  Ecclesia  ;* '  De  Anti- 
christo,*  &c.  Senebter,  in  his  *  Histoira  Ltttiraire  de  GenSve,* 
gives  a  catal(^e  of  X>iodati*8  works.  He  abo  wrote  an  an- 
swer to  the  ecclesiastical  assembly  in  London,  in  reply  to 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  some  members  of  that  assembly, 
and  which  was  published  in  Newcastle,  1647.  In  it  Dio- 
dati deplores  the  troubles  both  religious  and  civil  which 
had  broken  out  in  England,  and  deprecates  the  euiUnna- 
tion  of  a  struggle  in  which  men,  *  having  lost  sight  of  the 
original  causes  that  began  the  war,  were  excited  by  the  pew 
Tuutual  injuries  fieshly  done  or  received,  the  two  parties 
being  ibr  more  divided  by  an  odious  difference  of  reproach- 
ful names  than  really  by  the  cause  itself*  Diodati  tram- 
lated  also  into  French  Edwin  Sandy's  '  Account  of  the 
State  of  Reliffion  in  the  West,'  Geneva,  1626. 

DIODCyRUS,  a  Greek  historian  born  at  Agyrium  in 
Sicily.  (Biblioth.  Hi»t.,  Ub.  i.  e.  5.)  Our  principal  data  for 
the  chronology  of  his  life  are  derived  from  his  own  work. 
It  appears  tl^t  he  was  in  Egypt  about  the  180th  olympiad, 
60  B.C.  (Bibl.  Bitt.  L  c.  44,  eorap.  i.  c  83);  that  his  histwy 
waa  written  after  the  death  of  Julius  Csesar :  that  it  ended 
with  the  Gallic  war  of  that  general,  and  that  he  spent  thirty 
years  m  writing  it.  (Btblioth.  Histor.  i.  c  4,  comp.  v,  c.  21 
and  25.)  In  addition  to  thi.s  Suidas  mentions  that  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  he  is  named  under  the  year 
49  B.C.  by  Jerome  in  the  Chronicle  }f  Euaebius.   Tlie  titio 


of  the  great  work  of  Diodorush  the  'Historical  Library' 
(/SijSXMifl^nj  loTopue^)  or  *  The  Library  of  Histories  (ii  rSn 
loTopuSv  /3i^\to9^Kti) ;  and  it  would  therefore  seem  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  author  as  a  compilation  from  all  the 
different  historical  works  existing  in  his  time.  It  was  di- 
vided by  him  into  forty  books,  and  comprehended  a  period 
of  1138  years,  besides  the  time  precedmg  the  Trojan  war 
{Biblioth,  Bist.  i.  c.  5.)  The  first  six  books  were  devotee 
to  the  fabulous  history  anterior  to  this  event,  and  of  these 
the  three  former  to  the  antiquities  of  barbarian  states,  the 
three  latter  to  the  archeology  of  the  Greeks.  But  tlie  hla- 
torian,  though  treating  of  the  flibulous  histoiy  of  the  baiija 
rians  in  the  nnt  three  books,  enters  into  an  account  of  theii 
manners  and  usages,  and  carries  down  the  history  of  fbest 

ale  to  a  point  of  time  posterior  to  the  Trojan  war ;  thus 
e  first  book  he  gives  a  sketch  of  Egyptian  history  from 
the  reign  of  Menes  to  Amasis.  In  the  eleven  following  book, 
he  detailed  the  different  events  which  happened  between 
the  Trojan  war  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  remaining  twenty-three  books  contained  the  histotrof 
the  world  down  to  the  Gallic  war  and  the  conquest  of  Bri- 
tain. {BihHoth.  Hist.  i.  c  4.)  Diodorus  asserts  that  ho 
bestowed  the  greatest  possible  pains  on  his  history,  and 
had  travelled  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia  in  order  to  prosecute  his  investigations  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  He  resided  some  time  at  Rome,  and,  having 
made  himself  fomiliar  with  the  Latin  langn^,  was  enabled 
to  consult  the  Roman  historians  in  the  originals.  He  ob- 
jects to  the  custom  so  common  among  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  of  inta^btrding  their  narratives  with  fictitious 
speeches,  to  which  he  says  (Sib.  Hist.  lib.  zx.  init),  the} 
made  the  whole  history  a  mere  appendix,  although  he 
seems  to  have  foUen  into  this  fault  in  the  xtL  book  (Nie- 
buhr.  Hist.  Bom.  iii.,  note  848) ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
thought  it  the  duty  of  an  historian  never  to  omit  a  suitable 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  merited  praise  or  blame.  (Bibl. 
Htst.,  lib.  xi.)  Of  the  forty  books  of  Diodorus's  History  we 
possess  only  fifteen,  namely  books  i. — v.  and  booksxi.— XX., 
Dut  we  have  many  fragments  of  the  twenty-five  others,  to 
which  important  additions  have  recently  been  nude  from 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican  library. 

With  regard  to  the  historical  value  of  the  Sibtiotheea 
and  the  merit*  of  the  author,  the  most  discrepant  opinions 
have  been  entertained  by  modem  writers.  The  S^nish 
sch<^r,  Vives^  called  him  a  mere  tritler,  and  Jean  Bodin 
accused  him,  in  no  sparine  terms,  of  ignorance  and  carelesa- 
neas,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  defended  and 
extdled  by  many  eminent  critics  as  an  accurate  and  aUe 
writer,  lue  principal  fault  of  Diodorus  seems  to  have  been 
the  too  great  extent  of  his  work.  It  was  not  posuble  for 
any  man,  living  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  write  an  unex- 
ceptionable umversal  history :  indeed  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  anyone  writer  could,  even  at  the  present  day,  luc- 
ces-fully  accomplish  so  difRcult  a  task,  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's *  History  of  the  World'  is  a  proof  that  men  of  the 
greatest  ability  are  liable  to  failure  in  such  an  attempt  It 
is  not,  then,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Diodorus,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  should  Inve 
fallen  into  a  number  of  particular  errors,  and  should  have 
placed  too  much  reliance  on  authoriti^  sometimes  far  from 
trustworthy.  Wherever  he  speaks  from  his  own  observations 
he  may,  perhaps,  generally  berelied  on,  but  when  he  is  com- 
piling from  the  writings  of  others  he  has  ^own  little  judg- 
ment in  his  selection,  and  has  in  many  cases  proved  himself 
incapable  of  discriminating  between  the  fabulous  and  the 
true.  In  some  instances,  as  in  bis  account  of  Egypt  (see  De 
Bcription  of  tlM  Tomb  of  Osymandyas),  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  he  is  speaking  as  an  eye-witness  or  upon  the 
report  of  others.  We  must  not  blame  him  for  giving  a 
Greek  colouring  to  the  manners  of  other  natiops  which  he 
describes,  for  it  was  the  common  practice  of  Greek  writers 
to  do  so,  and  he  has  not  erred  so  much  in  tlus  respect  as 
Dionysiut  of  Halicamassus.  Although  he  professes  to  have 
paid  great  attention  to  chronolMjjy,  his  dates  are  frequently 
and  obviously  incorrect.  (See  DodweD's  AnnaL  T^ucydid. 
and  Clinton^s  Ftuti  HelUnicU  ii^  p-  259  and  elsewliera ; 
Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rome,  ii ,  and  note  1281.)  However,  we  tn 
indebted  to  him  for  many  particulars  which  but  fur  him  we 
should  never  have  known,  and  we  must  regret  that  we  have 
lost  the  Inst  and  probably  moat  valuable  portion  of  liis  works 
as  even  by  the  fragments  of  ihem  which  remain  we  are  en- 
abled in  many  plactes  to  correc^^jfSfp|^dC,^i^<7]tA|i@Ie 
of  Diodorus,  though  not  very  pure  or  elegant,  ts  sulGoiently 
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rapiRuoua,  and  presents  few  difficulties,  except  where  the 
S8.  ue  defective,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  (Niebufar, 
Hitt.  BomOj  vol.  iii.  note  297  and  elsewhere.) 

The  best  editions  of  Diodorus  are  We8selixig's»  AmiteL, 
1749, two  ToUfol.;  that  printed  at  Deux-Fonts,  1793—1801. 
and  Dindorfs,  I^M.,  1829—33,  five  vols.  Svo.,  which  con- 
tains the  Vatican  Bxoerpta.  lliere  is  also  a  smaller  edition 
by  Dindorf  in  four  vols.  12mo..  Lips.,  1826.  Diodonu  lutf 
been  translated  into  French  by  Terrasson,  and  two  or  three 
years  ago  a  new  translation  by  Miot  appeared  at  Paris.  A 
German  translation  of  Diodorus  was  begun  by  F.  And. 
Rtroth  (1782-1785),  and  finished  by  T.  F.  Sal.  Kaltwasser 
(1 786-1 787).  Amyot  translated  into Freneh hooks  xi.toxvii. 
of  Diodorus's  History. 

DICECIA,  the  twenty-second  class  in  the  artificial  method 
osed  by  Linnnus  in  arranging  plants.  It  comprehends 
Ruch  eenera  as  have  male  or  stamen-bearing  flowers  on 
one  plant,  and  female  or  pistil-bearing  flowers  on  another, 
as  wulowB.  Hence  all  plants  having  the  sexes  thus  distin- 
guished are  called  dioeeious. 

DICVOENES,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  was  the  sou  of 
Hioesius,  a  money-changer  of  Sint^,  His  fitther  and 
himself  were  expelled  from  their  native  place  on  a  charge 
of  adulterating  the  coinage,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
HicesiuB  was  thrown  into  prison  ana  died  there,  while 
Diogenes  escaped  to  Athens.  On  bis  arrival  at  that  city, 
he  betoob  himself  to  Antisthenes,  the  Cynic,  who  repulsed 
him  rudely  according  to  his  custom,  and  even  on  one  oc- 
casion threatened  to  strike  him.  '  Strike  me,*  said  the 
Sinopian,  'fiir  you  will  never  get  so  hard  a  stick  as  to  keep 
me  nom  you  while  you  speak  what  I  think  worth  hearing.' 
The  philosopher  was  so  pleased  with  this  reply  that  he  at 
once  admitted  him  among  his  scholars.  Diogenes  was  soon 
distinguished  for  his  extraordinary  n^lect  of  personal  con- 
veniences, and  by  a  sarcastic  and  sneering  petulance  in  all 
that  he  said.  He  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  double  robe, 
which  served  him  as  a  cloak  by  day  knd  a  coverlet  by  night, 
and  carried  a  wallet  to  receive  ums  of  food.  His  abode 
was  a  cask  in  the  temple  of  Cybele.  In  the  summer  he 
rolled  himself  in  the  burning  sand,  and  in  the  winter  clung 
to  the  images  in  the  street 'covered  with  snow,  in  order  that 
he  might  accustom  himself  to  endure  all  varieties  of  weatbw. 
A  great  number  of  his  witty  and  biting  apophthegms  are 
detailed  by  bis  namesake  and  biographer  (Diog.  Lacrt.,  vi., 
e.  2).  He  became  acquainted  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  bade  him  ask  for  whatever  be  wanted.  *  Do  not  throw 
your  shadow  upon  me**  was  the  Cynic's  only  request.  It  is 
reported  that  Alexander  was  so  struck  with  his  original!^ 
that  he  exclaimed,  'Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  wiith  to 
be  Diogenes.*  Being  taken  by  a  piratical  captain  named 
Sdrpalus,  while  saiUng  from  Athens  to  Mma^,  he  was 
carried  to  Crete,  and  there  sold  to  Xeniades,orcorinth,  who 
took  him  home  to  educate  bis  children.  He  dischureed  the 
duties  of  this  situation  so  faithfully  and  so  successfully,  that 
Xeniades  went  about  saying  that  a  good  genius  had  come 
into  his  bouse;  and  he  was  so  well  treated  by  his  master 
that  he  refused  an  offer  on  the  part  of  his  ftiends  to  ransom 
bim  from  slavery.  He  spent  his  time  principally  in  the 
Cranium,  a  gymnasium  near  Corinth,  where  be  died  in 
the  same  year,  and,  according  to  one  account,  on  the  same 
day  with  Alexander  the  Great  (323  B.C.),  at  the  advanced 
age  of  SO  years.  A  number  of  works  attributed  to  him  are 
mentioned  by  Dic^nes  Laertins,  but  none  of  them  are 
extant  For  the  eenwal  doctrinen  of  the  sect  to  which 
Dif^enei  belongec^  the  reader  may  consult  the  article 
Cynics.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  particular  opinions 
ascribed  to  him  by  his  biographer.  He  thought  exercise 
(dnijmQ)  was  indispensable,  and  able  to  effect  anything; 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  exercise,  one  of  the  mind  and 
the  other  of  the  body,  and  that  one  of  these  was  of  no 
value  without  the  other.  By  the  cultivation  of  tbe  mind 
he  did  not  mean  tbe  prosecution  of  any  science  or  the  ac- 
quirement of  any  mental  accomplishment ;  all  such  things 
he  considered  as  useless ;  but  no  intended  such  a  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  as  might  serve  to  bring  it  into  a  healthy 
and  virtuous  state,  and  produce  upon  it  an  effect  analogous 
to  that  irtiich  exercise  iffoduces  upon  the  body.  He  adopted 
Plato's  doctrine,  that  th«e  should  be  a  community  of  wives 
ani  childreD,  and  held  with  the  Dorian  lawgivers,  that 
order  (koitiuic)  was  the  baus  of  civil  government. 

DKyGENES  of  Apollonia,  so  called  from  his  birth- 
place, a  town  in  Crete,  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximcnes 
and  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagotas.  llie  years  in  which 


be  was  bom  and  died  are  not  known,  as  is  tbe  case  al» 
with  his  master  Anaximenes.  But  the  birth-year  of  ha 
contemporary  and  fellow-pupil  Anaxagotaa  is  kiio«n  to  be 
500  B.  c. ;  and  Diogenes  would  most  probaU^  be  about  Ute 
same  ag^  or  peruM»  rather  younger,  Sidonius  Apat 
linoris  (XV.  91)  qteaks  of  Diogenes  as  you^ertban  Anax- 

Xw,  —  'junior  eoUega  Jbiaxagortg.*  SdilaiaiiMdier 
is  followed  by  Schaubach,  the  editor  of  tbe  fii^mentr 
of  Anaxagoras,  affirma  from  the  internal  evidence  of  tbe 
fhigments  tif  the  two  philosophers,  that  Diogenas  preceded 
Anaxagoras.  But  Diogenes  might  have  written  befiiK 
Anaxagoras,  and  yet  have  been  his  junior,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  with  Empedocles.  (Aristotle  Met.  i  iii,  p.  843  B.) 

Diogenes  followed  Anaximenes  in  ™T'^'*!g  air  the  primal 
element  of  all  things,  that  out  of  which  the  whole  material 
universe  was  formed;  but  he  invested  this  air  with  d)e 
property  of  intelligence,  or  with  what  is  called  1^  St.  Au- 
gustin  a  divine  virtue,  thus  apfffoximating  but  not  attain- 
ing to  the  system  of  Anaxagcnras.  It  was  reaerved  far  this 
last  philosopher  to  separate  mind  from  matter.  '  As  the 
contemplation  of  anixnal  life,*  saya  Mr.  ThiriwaU,  *  had  led 
Anaximoies  to  adopt  air  as  the  basis  of  his  system,  a  later 
philosopher,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  carried  this  analogy 
farther,  and  regarded  the  universe  as  issuing  from  an  intel- 
ligent principle,  by  which  it  was  at  once  vivified  and  ordered 
— a  rational  as  well  as  sensitive  soul — still  without  recog- 
nizing any  distinction  between  matter  and  mind.*  iBuL 
Greece,  vol.  ii,  p.  134.)  Cicero  ide  Nat.  Deor^  L  IS)  repre- 
sents Diogenes  as  nmking  air  his  deity. 

He  wrote  several  books  on  Cosmol<wy  (wtpi  ^mnwc) ;  uul 
tbe  first  sentence  of  bis  work  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laectius 
in  two  places  (vi.  81 ;  ix.  57).  The  fruments  which  remain 
have  been  recently  collected  and  editM  by  Pauterbeitet. 

There  is  an  essay  on  the  phihMophy  of  Diogenes,  bv 
Schleiermacber,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Balin  Academy  fui 
1815 ;  and  a  contribution  to  the  ehrondoCT  of  his  life  in 
an  article  on  the  early  Ionic  philosophersilby  Mr.  Ointan. 
in  the  PhOol<^cal  Museum,  vol.  i.,  p.  92.  For  general 
information  concerning  him  the  reader  is  referned  to  IKo- 
genea  lAertius,  ix,  9 ;  Bayle's  Dictionary ;  and  Fabridi 
Bibliotheca  Graea,  edl  Harles,  vol.  ii.,  p.  656. 

DIO'GENES,  sumamed  Laertius,  because  he  was  bon 
at  Laertes,  in  Cihcia,  is  well  known  as  the  biographer 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  But  though  he  has  described 
the  lives  of  others,  he  has  given  us  no  account  of  himself 
and  we  biow  nothing  about  him.  It  is  supposed  that  be 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  that  he  wai 
an  Epicurean.  The  work  by  which  Diogenes  ia  known  it 
a  crude  eontrihution  towards  the  history  of  pbiloec^hy. 
It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  lives»  doetiinea,  and 
sayings  of  most  persons  who  had  beoi  called  pbiloaopbeis: 
and  utougb  the  author  is  evidently  a  most  unfit  person  fx 
the  task  which  he  imposed  upon  nimselt  and  has  almwL 
very  little  judgment  and  discrimination  in  tbe  executioo, 
the  book  is  useftil  as  a  collection  of  facts  whidi  we  could 
not  otherwise  have  learned,  and  entertaining  as  a  sort  e.' 
omniana  on  the  subject  The  article  on  Epicurus  is  va- 
luable as  containing  some  original  letters  of  that  philo- 
sopher, which  comprise  a  pretty  satisfactory  epitome  of  iIk 
Epicurean  doctrines,  and  are  very  useful  to  tbe  readers  U 
Lucretius.  The  most  convenient  edition  of  Diogenes  b 
that  by  H.  O.  Hfihner,  Ijps.,  1828-31,  in  .two  vnlunui 
octavo. 

DIOIS,  the  territory  in  France  of  which  Die  vaa  iLi 
capital.   [Daupeinb;  Dk6kb.1 
DIOMEDEA.  [AlbatrossO 

DION,  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Hipparinua,  one  of  tbe  chief  ; 
men  in  that  city,  lived  under  the  reigns  of  both  the  Dionv^ 
He  wa^i  originally  introduced  to  Dionysius  the  elder,  bv  L  j  '< 
sister  Arislomache,  one  of  the  king's  wives,  but  hLt  uvi  I 
merit  appears  afterwards  to  have  gained  him  so  much  U-  I 
vour  at  court,  that  he  could  speak  to  Dionysiua  with  lik  : 
freedom  of  an  equal.    He  had  early  become  tbe  disciple  'A  '■ 
Plato  wnom  Dionysius  had  invited  to  Syracuse*  and  Pbi; 
is  said  to  have  considered  him  the  most  ardent  of  his  -pupl-^ 
Soon  after  his  accession,  the  younger  Dionysius  begu  > 
show  the  effects  of  an  imperfect  and  vicious  educat:^^, 
while  in  private  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cesses.  The  inspects  of  his  country  roused  Dion,  and  be 
endeavoured  to  counteract  the  errors  and  to  suppl>  u- 
deficiencies  of  the  tyrant  by  prudent  counsels  and  extiora 
tions.   Amonit  other  things  tie  >ftT^d  hjmA  M  P..* 
to  rensit  the  BVTMUSflig«iiKt,b;BKU]qQti(tt^ 
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which  ho  would  denve  from  his  conTantion  and  know- 
ledge. Dionysins  wrote  m  letter  of  invitation,  but  the  phi- 
losopher nad  not  fcrf^otten  the  treatment  which  he  had 
received  from  the  grant's  fkther,  and  it  was  with  the  ut< 
most  difficuhy  that  he  was  prevaUed  on  to  go.  The  pre- 
sence of  Plato  was  dreaded  by  the  dissolute  conrtierg  who 
surrounded  Dionysiua,  and  to  counteract  any  influence  he 
might  have,  they  obtained  the  recall  of  Philistua,  whose 
tnlents  and  tvrannical  tendencies  they  thought  were  likely 
to  be  a  matc^  for  the  philosopher.  Ine  enemies  of  Dion 
a^niled  themselves  of  the  same  opportunity  to  insinuate 
suspicions  of  Dion^s  loyalty,  and  succeeded  in  procuring 
his  banishment.  He  went  first  to  Italy  and  then  to  Greece, 
where  he  received  the  highest  honours.  Dionystus  how- 
e\'er  endeavoured  to  embitter  his  odle,  uid  soon  coitiSs- 
cnted  bis  lands  and  effects,  and  foroed  his  wife  to  marry 
another  person.  Dion  no  sooner  heard  of  this  outrage,  than 
be  determined  to  mahe  an  effort  to  expel  the  Qrant 
Though  dissuade  by  Plato,  he  began  to  raise  troops  pri- 
\-atcly,  and  at  last  assembled  his  lorces  to  the  number  of 
about  eight  hundred  in  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  whence  he 
sailed  to  Sicily,  On  landing,  he  found  that  Dionysius  was 
ab.sent  in  Italy,  and  he  was  accordingly  received  by  the 
people  with  great  joy.  Dionysius  on  his  return  taSicily, 
mane  some  miitless  attempts  to  regain  his  influenre,  but 
after  several  defeats  was  forced  to  qtiit  the  island  for  Italy. 
Dion,  however,  did  not  long  enjoytne  favour  of  his  country- 
men, and  by  the  influence  of  HeracUdes,  who  estranged 
the  minds  of  the  people  from  him.  he  was  obliged  to  Irave 
Sicily ;  he  was  uterwards  reealled,  hut  was  treacherously 
murdered^  b.c.  35^  at  about  flfU-flve  years  of  age.  by  his 
supposed  ftiend  C^ippus,  an  Athenian.  His  death  was 
generally  regretted,  and  in  honour  of  his  high  coiuage  and 
patriotism  a  monument  was  raised  to  him  at  the  public 
expense.  (Diodorus  Siculus  xvi  6—20 ;  Plutarch,  i4f€  <^ 
Dion ;  Nepos,  Life  qfDion.) 

DION  CA'SSIUS  CXKXIEIA'NTTS,  or  Cooceius,  was 
the  son  of  Cassius  Apronianus,  a  Roman  Senator,  and  born 
at  ^icaaa  in  Bitbynia  about  a.  n.  155.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  was  descended  from  Dion  Chrysostom,  and  it  was 
from  this  branch  of  his  family  that  he  took  the  name  of 
Dion.  Thus  though  he  was  on  his  mother's  side  of  Greek 
descent,  and  though  in  his  writings  he  adopted  the  then 
prevailing  language  of  his  native  province,  ao  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Roman.  Under  Gommodus  he  lived  in  Rome, 
where  be  e^oyed  the  rank  ttf  Senatcn'.  Aftor  the  death  <^ 
Septimius  Sevenis  and  Caraoalla,  under  whom  he  held  no 
public  office,  he  was  made  governor  of  Smyrna  and  Ferga- 
mus  by  Macrinus.  He  was  afterwards  consul  and  procon- 
sul in  the  provinces  of  AfVica  and  Pannonia,  probably  under 
Alexander  Severus  (Suidas  Ai'wv).  who  esteemed  him  so 
highly  as  to  make  him  consul  for  the  wcond  time  with  him- 
self. In  his  old  age  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  bis  native 
country.    fPhotius,  Dion  Cassiua.) 

Dion  wrote  a'History  of  Rome  in  Greek,  from  the  arrival 
of  .^neaa  in  Italy  and  the  foundation  of  Alba  and  Rome  to 
A-D.  229.  To  the  time  of  Julius  Csasar  bis  history  was 
only  a  rapid  sketch,  hut  from  that  date  and  more  particu- 
larly from  the  time  of  Gommodus,  when  be  is  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  his  narrative  is  very  complete.  Of  the 
36  books  there  are  onty  fragments  extant :  but  there  is  a 
ronsiderable  fraement  of  the  35th  book  on  the  war  of  Lu- 
cuUus  against  Mithridates,  and  of  the  36th,  on  the  war 
with  the  Pirates  and  the  enieditbn  of  Pompey  against 
Mithridates.  The  following  books  to  the  54m  inclusive 
are  nearly  all  entire :  they  comprehend  a  period  from  b.  c. 
65  to  B.C.  10,  or  from  the  Eastern  campaign  of  Pompey  and 
the  death  of  Mithridates  to  the  death  of  Agrippa.  Ine  55th 
book  has  a  considerable  gap  in  it  The  56th  to  the  60th, 
both  included,  which  comprehend  the  period  from  a.d.  9  to 
A.D.  54,  are  complete,  and  contain  the  events  from  the  de- 
feat of  Varus  in  Germany  to  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Of  the 
following  20  books  we  have  only  fragments,  and  the  meagre 
abridgment  of  Xiphilinua.  The  80th  or  last  book  compre- 
hends the  period  from  a.d.  222  to  aj>.  229,  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus.  The  abridgmest  of  Xiphilinua  as 
now  extant,  commences  with  the  35th,  and  contmues  to  the 
end  of  the  80th  book :  it  is  a  very  indifferent  perlbrmance. 

The  fragments  of  the  first  36  books,  as  now  collected, 
sre,  1,  those  called  Valesiana,  which  were  collected  by 
Henri  of  Valois  from  various  Schohasts,  Lexicographers  ana 
grammarians.  2,  The  Fra^ent  a  Peiresciana,  taken  from 
the  great  mnrk  t»  compilation  of  Conatantinus  Porphvn^en- 


netns.  [BnAimcru.  p.  81.]  3,  Fragment  a  Uruniaiut,alM 
taken  from  the  wme  eompilatioD  of  ConstantinusPorphT- 
rogennetus.  4,  Excerpta  Vaticana  by  Mai,  which  contuK 
fragments  of  books  I — 35  and  61 — 80,  have  been  publishea 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Scriptorum  Veterum  NovaCol- 
lectio,  pp.  135 — 233.  To  these  are  added  the  fragments 
of  an  unknown  contlnuator  of  Dion  (pp.  234  —  246), 
which  go  down  to  the  time  of  Conatantine.  Other  frag- 
ments from  Dion,  belonging  chieflj  to  the  first  35  books, 
also  published  in  the  same  collection  (pp.  527—567),  were 
founa  by  Mai  in  two  Vatican  MSS.,  which  contain  a  syl- 
loge  or  collection  made  by  Maximus  Planudes. 

The  annals  of  Zonaias  contain  nmnenms  extracts  from 
Dion. 

Kon  as  an  historian  is  not  chaneteriud  by  any  great 
critical  power  or  judgment:  indeed  his  own  remarks  are 
sometimes  trifling.  His  style  is  generally  clear,  though  there 
are  occasionally  wscure  passages  where  there  appears  to  be 
no  corruptiott  in  the  text.  His  diligence  is  unquestionable, 
and  from  his  opportunities  he  was  well  acquainted  with  ^e 
circumstanceaof  the  empire  during  the  period  for  which  he  is 
a  contemporary  authority,  and  indeed  we  may  assign  a  high 
value  to  his  history  of  the  whole  period  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  his  own  age.  Nor  is  bis  history  without  value 
for  the  earher  periods  of  Roman  history,  in  which  though 
he  has  fallen  into  errors,  like  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  who  have  handled  the  same  obscure  subject  [Dic- 
tatoe],  he  still  enables  us  to  correct  some  erroneous  state- 
ments of  IAyj  and  Dionysius. 

Other  writings  an  attributed  to  IXim;  among  them  a 
life  of  Arrian  by  Suidas  (Afwif). 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Dion  was  by  R. 
Stephens,  Paris  1548,  fol.  from  one  MS.,  and  that  very  in- 
correct and  defective.  Between  this  edition  and  that  oi 
Reimar  there  were  several  editions.  J.  Alb.  Fabricius  un- 
dertook a  new  edition  of  Dkm,  but  dying  before  he  had 
completed  his  labour,  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  of  H. 
S.  Reimar,  his  son  in  law,  who  published  the  new  edition 
at  Hamburg  1751 — 1752,  2  voh.  fol.  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. The  edition  of  Reimar  is  valuable,  as  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  labours  of  all  his  predecessors,  arranged  the 
fragments  in  order,  and  iinproved  the  text  and  translation, 
to  which  he  added  notes.  Some  fragments  were  afterwards 
discoversd  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  by  Morelli, 
and  published  b^  him  at  Bassano  in  1798,  8vo.  They  were 
reprinted  at  Pans  in  1800,  fol.,  in  a  form  to  acoompanj  the 
edition  of  Reimar. 

The  small  I^uchnitz  print  of  Dion  Cassius,  4  vols.  16ma, 
contains  the  fragments.  The  moat  recent  and  perhaps  most 
useful  edition  isliy  F.  W.  Sturz,  Leipzig,  1824,  1625, 8  vols. 
8vo.  There  are  several  German  translations  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius: the  most  recent  is  byF.I^orentc,  Jena,  1826,4vols. 
Svo.  There  is  an  old  French  translation  from  the  Latin, 
by  D^roziers,  1542,  fol. 

DION,  sumamei  Chr>-6stomns,  or  the  Golden-mouthed, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  his  style,  the  son  of  Pasi- 
crates,  a  man  of  consideration  at  Pnisa  in  Bitbynia,  was 
a  sophist  and  stoic.  He  was  in  Egjrpt  when  Vespasian, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  own  army,  came 
there,  and  was  consulted  by  that  prince  on  the  proper  course 
to  be  adopted  under  the  circumstances.  Dion  bad  the  can- 
dour, or,  as  some  may  think,  the  want  of  judgment,  to  adfiae 
him  to  restore  the  republic.  Afterwards  he  resided  for 
some  years  at  Rome,  till  one  of  his  friends,  having  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  Domitian,  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  Dion,  fearing  for  himself,  fled  to  the  modem  Moldavia, 
where  he  remained  till  the  tyrant's  death,  labouring  for  his 
subsistence  with  his  own  hands,  and  possessing  no  books  but 
the  P/uBdon  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes  »pi  flofiairpta^fiac. 
Domitian  having  been  assassinated,  the  l^ons  quartered  on 
the  Danube  were  about  to  revolt,  when  Dion  got  upon  an 
altar  and  baran^ed  them  so  effectually  that  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  'senate.  Dion  was  in  high  fa- 
vour with  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  when  the  latter  triumphed 
after  his  Dacian victories  the  orator  satin  the  emperor's  car 
in  Uie  procession.  He  returned  to  Bitbynia,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Accusations  of  peculation 
and  treason  were  brougbt  against  him,  but  rejected  as  fri- 
^'olohs.  Dion  died  at  an  advanced  age,  but  it  is  not  known  in 
what  year.  We  have  eighty  orations  attributed  to  him,  which 
are  very  prettily  written,  but  not  of  much  intrinsic  value. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Reulwt|^^.\gvv)0t@91^  {^4. 
The  name  Cooceianufl^  which  Puny  sfipist.  x.  85,  867  gives 
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to  Dion,  probably  nfento  bis  conneetionirith  the  Empeior 
Cocceius  Nerva. 

DIONiEAt  a  most  singular  herbaceous  plant,  remarkable 
for  the  imtabilihr  of  its  leaves,  which,  when  brushed  against 
tw  an  insect*  will  suddenly  close  upon  it  and  hold  it  &st, 
whence  it  is  irften  called  Venue's  Fty-trap  and  the  Carolina 
Oitehlly  plant  It  is  botanically  related  to  the  Drosera,  or 
sundew,  which  has  also  the  property  of  seizing  insects  by 
jb  viscid  hairs,  but  differs  so  much  as  to  have  leu  some  bota- 
nists to  doubt  whether  it  really  belongs  to  the  same  natural 
order.  Its  flower-branches,  for  example,  are  not  rolled  up 
before  they  unfold,  but  have  a  straight  sstivatioii ;  the  pla- 
centse  of  tne  fruit  are  stationed  at  the  base  of  the  one-celled 
capsule ;  the  stigma  is  a  lacerated  fringed  brush,  and  there 
are  other  differences ;  but  upon  the  whole,  it  is  probably  a 
genuine  portion  of  the  droaeraceous  order. 

Dionsa  has  broad  stalked  leayes,  spreading  in  a  circle 
round  the  bottom  of  the  flower  stem.  Its  flower  stem  rises 
straieht  to  the  heizht  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  cyme  of  small  greenish-white  flowers,  each  of 
wldch  has  a  onlyx  of  five  sepals,  five  wedge-shaped  notched 
petids,  ten  hypoernous  stamens,  and  an  ovary  diaped  like 
some  of  the  old  uennan  wine-hottlea,  round  at  the  Dottom, 
and  tapering  suddenly  into  a  short  neck  or  style.  The  best 
modem  accuunt  of  its  habits  has  been  given  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Curtis,  who  thus  speaks  of  it  from  his  observations  upon 
the  plant  in  its  native  bogs.  '  The  Dionsea  muscipula  is 
found  as  iar  north  as  Newbem,  N.  Carolina,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River  to  Fayctteville.  It  is  stated 
moreover  to  grow  along  the  lower  branches  of  the  Santee, 
in  S.  Carolina ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  inhabits 
tlie  savannahs,  more  or  less  abundantly,  from  the  latter 
place  to  Newbem.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  for  many 
miles  around  Wilmington  in  every  direction.  The  lea( 
which  is  the  only  remarkable  put,  springs  from  the  roo^ 
spreading  upon  the  ground  at  a  little  eleralion  above  it-  It 
is  composed  of  a  broad  stalk,  like  the  leaf  of  an  orange-tree, 
winseo,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  long)  which  at  tlie  end 
suddenly  expands  into  a  thick  and  somewhat  rigid  blade,  the 
two  sides  of  which  are  semicircular,  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  across,  and  fringed  round  theU  edges  with  somewhat 
rigid  cilin,  or  long  hmrs,  like  eye-lashes.  The  leat  indeed, 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  two  up^r  ej'ehds,  joined  at 
their  bases.  Each  portion  of  the  leaf  is  a  httle  concave  on 
the  inner  side,  where  are  placed  three  delicate,  hair-like 
organs,  in  such  an  order  that  an  insect  can  hardly  traverse 
it  without  interfering  with  one  of  them,  when  the  two  sides 
suddenly  coU^se  and  enclose  their  prey,  with  a  force  sur- 
passing an  insect's  attempts  to  escape.  The  fringe  or  hairs 
of  the  opposite  sides  interlace  like  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands  cUBped  together.  The  sensitiveness  resides  only  in 
these  hair^ike  processes  on  the  insid^  as  tibe  leaf  m«r  be 
touched  at  prewed  in  any  other  part  without  sensible  effects. 
The  little  prisuMr  is  not  crushed  and  suddenly  destroyed, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed ;  for  I  have  often  liberated  cap- 
'  tive  flies  and  spiders,  which  sped  away  as  ftst  as  fear  or  joy 
could  hasten  tnem.  At  other  times,  I  have  found  them 
enveloped  in  a  fluid  of  mucilaginous  consistence,  which 
seems  to  act  as  a  solvent,  the  insects  being  more  or  leas 
consumed  by  it.  This  circumstance  has  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  insects  beins  made  subservient  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant,  through  an  apparatus  of  absorbent  ves- 
sels in  the  leaves.  But  as  1  have  not  examined  sufficiently 
to  pronounce  on  the  universaliQr  this  result,  it  will  re- 
quire further  observation  and  experiment  on  the  spot  to 
ascertain  its  nature  and  importance. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  food  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  though,  like  com- 
post, it  may  increase  its  growth  and  vigour.  But  however 
obscure  and  uncertain  may  be  the  final  purpose  of  sudi  a 
singular  organization,  if  it  were  a  problem  to  constmct  a 
plant  with  reference  to  mtrapping  insects,  I  oannot  con- 
ceive of  a  form  and  organization  better  adapted  to  secure 
that  end.  than  are  found  in  the  Dionea  muscipula.  I 
therefore  deem  it  no  credulous  inference  that  its  leaves  are 
constructed  for  that  specific  object,  whether  insects  sub- 
serve the  purpose  of  nourishment  to  the  plant  or  not  It 
is  no  objection  to  this  view  that  they  are  subject  to  blind 
accident,  and  sometimes  dose  upon  straws,  as  well  as  in- 
sects. It  would  be  a  curious  veget^ble^  indeed,  that  had  a 
faculty  of  distinguishing  bodies^  and  recoiled  at  the  touch 
of  nne,  while  it  quietly  submitted  to  violence  from  another. 
Such  capricious  sensitiveneu  is  not  a  property  of  the  vege- 


table kingdom.  The  spider's  net  is  spread  to  ensnare  flics, 
yet  it  catches  whatever  falls  upon  it ;  and  the  ant-lion  is 
roused  from  his  liiding-place  by  the  Ml  of  a  pebble ;  so 
much  are  insects,  also,  subject  to  the  blindness  of  accident.' 
We  may  add,  wi^  reference  to  the  American  autfaor*s  con 
jeeture  that  the  trapped  insects  mav  contribute  to  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  leaf  of  Dionsa,  ttiat  leaves  ban  actually 
been  fod  with  chopped  meat,  and  have  been  Ibund  to  be- 
come more  healtny  and  vigorous  in  consequence  OC  this 
artificial  stimulus. 

DIONY'SIAC^wv^).  festivals  held  in  hoDonr  of  the  goa 
Dionysus,  or  Bacchus.  The  most  important  t^such  fesiinOs, 
and  those  which  alone  deserve  to  do  specialty  mentioned, 
were  held  at  Athens  and  in  Attica ;  and  these  are  important 
by  reason  of  their  being  the  occasions  on  which  all  the  dra- 
matic e^ibitions  of  the  Athenians  took  place.  Both  the 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  Athenians  arose  ultimately  from 
parts  of  ceremonies,  which  prevailed  in  very  tArly  times 
among  the  Greeks,  at  the  f&stivals  of  Dionysus  (Aristot 
Poet.  4.  14);  and  it  ii  alike  a  consequence  and  aproof  of 
this  origin,  that  the  dramatic  exhuutions  and  contests 
amonj;  the  Athenians,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  limes 
at  which  we  can  trace  them,  always  took  place  at  some  one 
of  the  Attic  Dionygia. 

These  Attic  Dionysia  were  four  in  number.  Enumerated 
in  the  order  of  time,  according  to  the  Attic  year,  they  were 
1,  The  Lesser  or  Rural  Dionysia,  held  in  the  month  Posei- 
deon ;  2,  The  Lenna,  held  in  the  month  Gamelion ;  3,  The 
Anthesteria,  held  in  the  month  Anthesterion ;  and  4,  Hie 
Great  or  City  Dionysia,  held  in  the  month  EluhebolioB. 
They  were  held  in  four  consecutiTo  mouths,  the  first  of 
which,  Poseideon,  coincides  with  part  of  December  and 

£art  of  January,  and  the  las^  Elaphebt^ion,  with  part  of 
larch  and  part  of  ApriL 

Until  recently,  the  number  of  the  Attic  Dionysia  was 
always  supposedT to  be  three;  the  fourth  being  made  to  dis* 
appear  l^  identifying  theLauea,  the  second  which  we  have 
named,  either  with  the  Anthesteria  or  with  the  Rural  Dio- 
nysia. But  the  incorrectness  of  both  these  opinions,  and 
the  separate  existence  of  the  Lenea,  have  been  established 
unanswerably  by  Boeckh,  the  author  of  the  Public  Eco- 
nomy of  Athens,  in  an  essay  published  in  1 8 1 9  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  ailment  contained 
in  this  essay ;  but  the  reader  may  see  an  abstract  of  the 
essay  in  an  article  ou  the  Attic  Dionysia  by  Hr.  Thirlwall,  io 
the  Philological  Museum  (vol.  iL  p.  273),  and  a  v«y  brief 
notice  in  Buttman's  second  Exatrtut,  in  his  edition  of  De- 
mosthenes's  oration  against  Midias.  Viewed  in  its  irialion 
to  the  Attic  Drama,  the  question  which  ii  handled  in 
Boet^'s  essav,  is  not  unimportant 

We  proeeed'to  speak  of  these  fostiv^  separately,  and  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  Attic  year. 

1.  Tke  Rural  or  LtMier  DioK^nOt  was  a  festiTal  cele- 
brated all  over  Attica,  the  other  three  being  confined  to 
Athens.  It  was  a  festival  of  the  vintage,  and  though  u 
may  appear  to  have  been  held  somewhat  late  in  the  year  (in 
the  latter  part  of  December),  was  not  held  later  than  the 
vintage  now  takes  place,  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  in  some 
of  the  vineyards  producing  the  Tokay  wine.  {PkiL  Mm^ 
vol  il,  p.  296.)  The  Rural  Dionysia  were  celebrated  In 
meaus.oi  separate  festivals  in  all  the  demes  of  Attica ;  the 
expeoses  of  these  separate  festivals  fell  on  the  several 
demes ;  and  the  performances,  processions,  and  banquets 
of  which  the  festivals  consisted,  were  under  the  supenn- 
tendenee  of  the  several  demarchs.  It  is  inferred  from  the 
law  of  Evagotas,  dted  by  Demosthenes  (Hid.  p.  317),  and 
an  inscriptTon  contained  in  Boeokh's  Public  BouMmy  cf 
Athens  (App.  viii.),  that  Athens  joined,  on  the  oocaaion  of 
the  Rural  IKonysia,  in  the  festival  celebrated  at  Piraos.  At 
the  dramatic  performances  of  these  mral  (bstjrala,  plaji 
that  had  befi»e  been  represented  either  at  the  Lenn.  cr 
the  Great  Dionysia,  used  to  be  repeated.  Of  the  processioo. 
in  which  was  carried  the  phallus,  and  in  which  was  surg 
the  phallic  hymn,  thm  is  a  sketch  in  miniature  in  cbe 
Jehamiant  of  Aristophanes  (v.  230,  fol.). 

2.  "Hit  Leneta,  so  called  fh>m  a  wine-press  (Xifi>^),  wtuv 
erection,  in  an  inclosure  called  for  the  same  reason  Letumr; 
lying  ori^naTly  a  little  out  of  the  city  and  near  a  mar%± 
(Ai^vaiX  it  was  supposed  to  commemorate,  may,  like  tu« 
Rural  Dionysia,  be  ctmsidered  a  rintage-festivaL  Boeck: 
thinks  that  a  festival  i^flil^««^  DylAe'name  of  Jmbr^j-^ 
was  the  lame  with  the  Lensa ;  and  he  supposes,  in  on^ 
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to  explain  the  relfttion  of  this  ftsstivat  to  the  Rural  Dionysia, 
that,  after  the  general  vinti^e  had  ended,  tlie  ft-uit  of  some 
Yines  wa8  still  Teser\-ed  to  a  later  season,  and  that  from  this 
fruit  was  extracted  a  nectar,  which  being  used  on  the  oc- 
casion of,  and  serving  to  distinguish,  this  festival,  might 
have  given  rise  to  the  name  Ambrosia.  (See  PMl.  Mus., 
▼oL  ii.,  p.  297.)  The  Lenica  were  celebrated  also  among 
the  Ionian  states  in  Asia  Minor,  they  having  cairied  over 
with  them  at  their  migration  the  custom  of  the  motber- 
eountry;  and  the  Attic  month  Gamelion,  in  wfaidi  the 
Leneea  were  held,  received  in  the  Ionian  calendar  the 
name  Leneeon.  In  Athens,  the  Lemca  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  kilig-archon,  and  were  celebrated 
with  a  public  hanq^uet  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and 
with  dramatic  exhibitions.  As  regards  these  last,  we 
find  that  they  consisted  chiefly  of  now  comedies.  There 
arc,  however,  instances  of  tragedies  represented  at  the 
Leneca,  as  also  of  comedies  at  the  Great  Dionysia,  in  the 
performances  at  which  festival  trajjedies  greatly  predomi- 
nated. It  will  help  to  show  the  relation  between  the  Lentea 
and  the  Great  Dionysia  that  at  the  former  foiei^ers  were 
not,  as  at  the  latter,  excluded  f^om  choruses  and  also  that 
the  resident  aliens  (/liroisot)  might  at  the  Lenaa  serve  as 
choragit  which  again  waa  not  permitted  at  the  Great 
Dionysia. 

3.  TVle  Anthesteria,  deriving  its  name  from  the  time  of 
year  at  which  it  was  held,  the  month  of  flowers,  is  a  festival 
differing  materially  from  the  other  three,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  to  have  comprehended  no  public  dramatic  perform- 
ances.  It  is  inferred  however  by  Hermann,  from  a  law 
mentioned  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  (Pseud.  PluU 
vL  p.  253),  and  frojn  other  stmy  allusions  to  contests  taking 
place  at  this  festival,  that  plays  were  now  rehearsed  before 
small  audiences,  which  were  to  he  performed  at  the  Great 
Dionysia  in  the  suoceeding  month.  Neither  was  there  at 
the  Anthesteria,  as  at  the  Lensea  and  Great  Dionysia,  a 
public  banquet  provided  by  the  state ;  hut  a  certun  sum, 
it  is  supposed,  was  given  to  each  citizen,  with  which  he  was 
to  provide  his  own  repast  (Plut.  Sesp.  Ger.  Pr.  e.  25.) 
The  festival  lasted  during  three  davs*  which  respectively 
bore  the  names  Hthoegia,  CAoes,  ana  CHytri.  On  the  Qrst 
day,  as  is  to  he  inferred  from  the  name,  the  wine  of  the 
preceding  vintage  was  broached  and  tasted,  and  on  the 
second,  we  may  suppose,  the  new  wine  was  drunk.  This 
was  accounted  a  festival  of  neat  sanctity,  and  included 
many  mysterious  ceremonies  ibr  which  none  but  the  wife 
of  the  king-archon  and  a  small  number  of  priestesses 
(ytpaipai)  were  qualifled.  One  ceremony  was  a  mock 
marriage  between  the  king-archon's  wife  and  Dionysus. 
(Demosth.  Netpr,  p.  1369.)  The  Anthesteria  were,  like  the 
iicniea,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  king-archon.  As 
during  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  the  slaves  eigoyed  a  tem- 
porary freedom  during  this  festival ;  it  was  a  custom  also 
to  send  presents,  and,  as  at  the  Roman  Quinquatri^  to 
pay  one's  instructors  on  the  occasion  of  tua  Antheatnia. 
(Athen.  x.  437.) 

4.  T%e  City  or  Great  Dionysia^  or  Diottffna  without  any 
epithet,  the  most  splendid  of  the  four  festivals,  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  chief  archon  (^xwv  jn-ww/ioc). 
This  festival  was  held  at  a  time  when  Athens  was  fllled 
with  foreigners,  those  bringing  the  tribute  from  her  de- 
pendent states,  and  others.  (Aristoph.  Ach.  474,  &c.)  It 
was  celebrated  with  a  public  banquet  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  and  with  dramatic  performances,  which  consisted 
chielly,  as  has  been  said  in  describing  the  LenEea,  of  tra- 
geflics.  Plays  which  had  once  won  a  prize  were  not  allowed 
to  lie  repeated,  though  a  special  exemption  fK>m  this  rule 
was  granted  to  the  plays  of  iBschylus  upon  his  death,  and 
subsenuently  to  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  And 
indeeo,  so  nr  as  we  may  conclude  from  instances,  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  mention  of  the  relation  in  the 
case  of  the  Leneaa.  we  may  say  that  it  obtamed  at  this  fes- 
tival also. 

The  times  and  occasions  of  the  institution  of  these  several 
festivals  are  wrapped  up  in  obscurity.  The  Rural  Dionysia, 
Lenasa,  and  Anthesteria,  were  connected  with  a  rural  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  and  were,  it  may  be  safely 
said,  antecedent  to  the  Great  or  City  Dionysia ;  and  it  is,  in 
comparison  with  this  festival  that  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  calls 
the  Anthesteria,  more  antient.  The  Lensea  and  Anthesteria 
were  festivals  held  in  the  deme  Lenteus  before  it  was  in- 
closed within  the  city.  The  institution  of  the  Great  Dionysia 
veemi  to  bo  referred  to  in  a  legend,  which  relates  that 


Pegasus  brousht  on  unage  of  Dionysus  Eluuthereus  from 
ElcuthcrED  to  Athens.  Boeokh  connects  this  with  an  his- 
torical tradition  of  the  migration  of  the  Eleutherians  from 
their  town  to  Athens,  and  conjectures  tlmt  the  migration, 
and,  as  he  supposes,  consequent  institution  of  the  Great 
Dionysia,  preceded  by  a  little  the  return  of  the  Heraolides 
(1124  B,c.).  Welcker,  who  asugni  to  the  epithet  Eleu- 
thereoa  and  other  epiUtets  of  Dionysus  a  |ioIitical  meaning, 
eounects  with  the  progress  of  his  rites  in  the  Athenian 
state  the  progress  of  politicid  liberty.  A  short  sketch  of 
Welckei*a  views,  whicn  were  wopounded  by  him  in  his 
Nachtrag  iSj/pjUement  to  the  Treatise  un  the  Machytean 
Trilogu),  is  given  in  the  article  in  the  Philological  Museum 
which  nas  been  already  referred  to. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER  was  bom  at  Syracuse  about 
430  B.C.  In  the  civil  troubles  of  Syracuse,  between  the 
party  of  Diodes  and  that  of  Hennocrates,  who  was  accused 
of  aspiring  to  the  supremepower,  Dionysius  took  part  with  the 
latter  and  was  wounded  in  on  attempt  which  Hermocrates 
made  to  take  possession  of  Syracuse.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Hermocrates.  Meantime  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  effected  their  second  invasion  of  Sicily,  andhac 
taken  Selinus.  Himera,  and  Agriffentum.  (Xenophon,  Het 
lemhot  iL  2.)  All  Sicily  was  in  danger  of  ialling  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  assembly  of  the  people  <tf 
Syracuse,  convoked  aftor  the  ihll  of  Agrigentum,  Dionysius 
accused  the  oonunanders  and  the  magistrates  of  neglect  and 
treachery.  In  consequence  of  this  cha^  he  was  con- 
demned to  a  heavy  fine,  which  Philistus,  the  historian, 
paid  for  him,  and  he  then  repeated  his  charges  against  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  imtil  he  per- 
suaded the  people  to  change  the  military  oommanders,  and 
appoint  new  ones,  among  whom  himself  was  one.  His  next 
measure  was  to  obtain  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  to  whom  he 
gave  arms.  Being  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gela,  then  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians,  he  effected  nothing  against  the  enemy, 
pretending  that  he  was  not  seconded  by  the  other  com- 
manders, and  his  friends  suggested  that  in  ord^  to  save  the 
state  the  supreme  power  ot^t  to  be  confided  to  one  man, 
reminding  the  people  <^  the  times  of  Gelou,  who  had  de- 
feated the  Cartbwinian  host  and  given  peace  to  Sicily. 
The  general  assembly  proclaimed  Dionysius  supreme  chief 
of  the  republic  about  405  B.C.  when  Dionysiua  was  86  yean 
of  age.  He  increased  the  pay  of  the  Kddien,  enlisted  new 
ones,  and  under  pretence  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  pMwn, 
formed  a  guard  of  mercenaries.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
relief  of  CTela,  but  failed  in  his  attack  on  the  Cartbacinian 
camp ;  he  however  penetrated  into  the  town,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  he  advised  to  leave  it  quietly  in  the  night 
under  the  escort  of  his  troops.  On  his  retreat  he  persuaded 
those  of  Camarina  to  do  the  same.  This  raised  suspicions 
among  his  troops,  and  a  party  of  horsemen,  riding  on  before 
the  rest,  on  their  arri^'al  at  Syracuse  raised  an  insurrection 
against  Dionysius,  ^undered  his  house,  and  treated  his  wife 
so  enielly  that  she  died  in  consequence.  Dionysius,  with  a 
chosen  body,  fbllowed  close  after,  set  fire  to  the  gale  of 
Acradina,  forced  his  way  into  the  city,  put  to  death  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  and  remained  undkputed  possessor  of 
the  supreme  power.  The  Carthaginians,  being  afflicted  by 
a  pestilewe,  made  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  accepted 
by  Dionysius,  on  condition  that  they  should  retain,  besides 
their  old  colonies,  the  territories  of  Agrigentum,  Selinus, 
and  Himera ;  that  Gela  and  Camarina  should  be  restored  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  that  Messana,  Syracuse,  Leontini,  and  the  whole 
eastern  division  of  the  island  as  well  as  the  towns  of  the 
Siculi,  in  the  interior,  should  remain  independent.  Himilco 
with  the  Carthaginian  army  returned  to  Africa,  and  Diony- 
sius wpUed  himself  to  fertifV  Svxacuse,  and  especially  the 
island  Ortygia,  which  he  mane  nis  strong  hold,  and  which 
he  peopled  entirely  with  his  trusty  partisans  and  mercena- 
ries, by  the  aid  of  whom  he  put  down  several  revolts  which 
broke  out  against  him.  He  took,  partly  by  stratagem  and 
partly  by  force,  the  towns  of  Leontini,  Catana,  ana  Naxus, 
and  subjected  them  to  Syracuse.  He  next  prepared 
for  a  new  war  against  (Carthage  by  collecting  men  from 
every  quarter,  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  and 
inventing  new  engines  tor  besieging  towns.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  404)  had  filled  the  Greek 
towns  of  Sicily  with  emigrants  and  disbanded  mercenaries, 
manv  of  whom  Dionvsius  enlisted  in  his  service.  In  tho 
year'397  u.c.  he  convoked  a  gSifli^iP'tl^dtbf^f  the  neople 
and  proposed  the  war,  which  was  unanimously  voted,  and 
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wbioh  was  b^un  by  the  people  plundering  the  houses  and 
vessel  of  the  Carthaginian  traders.  Dionysius  sent  a  herald 
to  Carthage,  which  was  then  afflicted  by  the  plague,  to  de- 
3lare  war,  unless  all  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  were  evacu- 
ated. He  next  laid  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  principal 
Carthaginian  colonies  in  Sicily,  which  his  brother  Leptmes 
attackM  by  sea.  In  this  siege  he  tried  his  new  engines, 
which  tattered  down  the  waHs,  and  the  town  being  taken, 
the  icQ&bitants  were  either  killed  or  sold,  and  an  immense 
booty  was  made  by  the  Syracusans.  Dionysius  reduced  also 
the  other  towns  belonging  to  the  Gartbaginutns,  except  Panor- 
fflos,  Soloeis,  and  Egeste.  Heantime  the  Carthaginians  col- 
lected a  large  force  under  Himilco,  who  landed  at  Panormos, 
vhile  his  fleet  took  the  island  of  Lipara ;  he  then  manned 
against  Messana,  which  he  took  and  destroyed ;  and  thence 
advanced  towards  Syracuse.  Most  of  the  towns  inhabited  by 
the  Siculi  joined  the  Carthaginians.  Onamving  atTaurome- 
nium  Himilco  found  his  way  along  the  sea-coast,  but  was 
stopped  by  a  great  eruption  of  lava  from  Mtna,  and  was 
obliged  to  march  round  by  the  western  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. Meantime  Mago  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  attacked 
the  Syracusan  fleet  off  Catana,  and  completely  defeated  it 
Himilco  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  while 
his  victorious  fleet  entered  the  great  harbour.  Dionysius, 
on  his  side,  received  ships  and  men  from  Sparta.  A 
dieadftil  pestilence  breaking  out  in  Himilco's  camp,  Dio- 
nysius availed  himself  of  it  to  attack  the  Cartha^nians, 
defeated  thefti,  and  burnt  most  of  their  ships.  Himilco 
with  the  rmainder  escaped  to  Carthage,  having  paid 
secretly  a  large  sum  to  Dionysius  for  his  forbearance. 

Dionysius  settled  the  disbanded  mercenaries  as  colo- 
nists at  Leontini  and  Messana,  which  latter  city  he  caused 
to  be  rebuilt.  Mago,  with  a  new  Carthaginian  army,  having 
landed  in  Sicily,  392  B.C..  was  compelled  to  reimbarkon  con- 
dition of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.   Dionysius  now 

Eroceedcd  against  Rhegium,  with  which  the  other  towns  of 
[agnaOriecia  had  formed  an  alliance,  while  he  gai  ledover  to 
his  side  the  Lucaniaiis,  and  both  together  defeated  the  allic's, 
devastated  the  territories  of  Thurii,  Croton,  Caulon,  Hippo* 
nium,  and  Locri,  and  obliged  the  Greeks  to  sue  fbr  peace. 
About  this  time  he  is  said  by  Justinus,  xx.  5,  to  have  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  the  Gauls,  who  had  just  burnt  Rome, 
offering  him  their  alliance.  In  387  BX.  ha  again  attacked 
Rhegium,  and  took  it  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  He 
sold  the  surriniw  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  put  their  com- 
mander to  a  cruel  death. 

Dionysius  was  now  feared  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
he  seems  to  have  aspired  at  one  time  to  the  dominion  of 
both  countries.  In  order  to  raise  money,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Illyrians,  and  proposed  to  them  the  joint  plunder 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi:  the  enterprise  however  fkiled.  He 
then  plundered  several  temples,  such  as  that  of  Proserpina, 
at  Locri,  and  as  he  sailed  back  with  the  plunder  with  a  fair 
wind,  he,  who  was  a  humorist  in  his  way,  observed  to  his 
friends,  *  You  see  how  the  immortal  Gods  favour  sacrilege.' 
Having  carried  off  a  golden  mantle  from  a  statue  of  Jupiter, 
consecrated  by  Oelon  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians, 
he  replaced  ^  pjr  a  woollen  garment,  sayioc  that  it  was  more 
suited  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons:  he  also  took  away 
a  golden  beard  IVom  jSsculapius,  observing  it  Was  not  be- 
coming for  the  son  of  a  beardless  fether  (A{>ollo)  to  make  a 
display'  of  his  beard.  He  likewise  appropriated  to  himself 
the  silver  tables  and  golden  vases  and  crowns  in  the 
temples,  saying  he  would  make  use  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Gods.  (Cicero,  De  Naiura  Deorum,  iii.  34 ;  ^lianus,  Htstor., 
i.  20.)  He  also  made  an  invasion  with  a  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Etruiia,  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Caire,  or  Agylla, 
of  lOQO  talents.  With  these  resources  he  was  preparing 
himself  for  a  new  expedition  to  Italy,  when  a  fresh  C^ttha 
gmian  armament  landed  in  Sicily,  383  b.c,  and  defeated 


Dionysius,  whose  brother,  Leptines,  fell  in  the  batAe.  A 
peace  followed,  of  which  Carthage  dictated  the  oondition^ 
The  boundary  of  the  two  states  was  fixed  ai  the  river  Halyeui, 
and  Dionysius  had  to  pay  1000  talents  for  the  expefMCA  m 
tRe  war.  This  peace  lasted  fourteen  years,  during  whidi 
Dionysius  remained  the  undisturbed  ruler  of  Syracuse  aad 
one-half  of  Sicily,  with  part  of  Southern  Italy.  Ha  aeot 
rolonies  to  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  his  fleets  navigated 
both  seas.  Twice  he  sent  assistance  to  his  old  ally,  Sparta, 
once  against  tlie  Athsnians,  374  and  again  ia  369, 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctza,  when  the  Spartans  wer«  hagi 
pressed  by  Epaminondas.  Meantime  the  court  oif  Diony- 
sius was  frequented  by  many  distingoished  men,  phfloafr- 
phets  and  poets.  Plato  is  said  to  nave  been  among  the 
former,  being  invited  by  Dion,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Dionysius;  hut  the  phuosopher's  declamations  agakut 
tyranny  led  to  his  being  sent  away  from  Syracuse.  Tb« 
poets  fared  little  better,  as  Dionysius  himself  aspired  tn 
poetical  glory,  for  which  however  he  was  not  so  well 
qualified  as  for  political  success.  Those  who  did  not  pra£< 
his  verses  Were  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  prison.  Diony- 
sius twice  sent  some  of  his  poems  to  be  recited  at  ibc 
Olympic  games,  but  they  were  hissed  by  the  assembly.  He 
was  more  successful  at  Athens.  A  tragedy  of  his  obtoined 
the  prize,  and  the  news  of  his  success  almost  turned  his  braia 
He  had  just  concluded  afresh  truce  with  the  Carthaginian.^ 
after  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Lilybceum 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  years'  peace ;  and  he  now 
gave  himself  up  to  rejoicings  and  feasting  for  his  poetical 
triumph.  In  a  debau^  with  his  friends,  he  ate  and  drank 
so  intemperately  that  he  fell  senseless,  and  soon  after  died; 
some  say  he  was  poisoned,  367  b.  c,  in  the  six^-third  year 
of  his  age,  having  been  tyrant  of  Spaciue  thirty-eight 
years.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  ivo 
wives  at  once,  namely,  Doris  of  Locri,  and  Aristeneta,  daugh- 
ter of  Hipparinus,  of  Syracuse :  hv  these  women  be  had 
seven  children,  of  whom  Dionj'sius,  nis  elder  son  by  IX)ris 
eucceeded  him  in  the  sovereignty. 

Dionysius  was  a  clever  statesman,  and  generally  5iieces»ful 
in  his  undertakings ;  he  did  much  to  strengthen  and  extend 
.the  power  of  Syracuse,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  him 
that  all  Sicily  did  not  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians after  the  taking  of  A^r^ntum.  He  was  imscrupii- 
bus,  rapacioos,  and  vindictive^  but  several  of  the  stwic* 
stated  of  his  cruelty  and  suspicious  temper  appeat  impro- 
bable, or  at  lerst  exaggerated.  The  works  of  PluUstiu,  wbu 
had  written  his  life,  and  who  is  praised  by  Cicero,  are  lo^i. 
Diodorus,  who  is  our  principal  remaining  authority  con- 
cerning Dionysius,  lived  nearly  three  centuries  afrer.  and 
was  not  a  critical  writer.  The  government  of  Dionysiu.N 
like  that  of  many  others  who  are  styled  tyrants  in  aiitient 
history,  was  not  a  despotism ;  it  resembled  rather  that  of 
the  first  Medici  and  other  l^dera  of  the  Italian  republics  in 
the  middle  ages,  or  that  of  the  Stadtholders  in  Holland. 
The  popular  forms  still  remained,  and  we  find  Dionysiiu 
repeatedly  convoking  the  assemblv  of  the  people  on  im- 
portant occasions,  vnben  full  freedimi  of  speech  serais  u 
nave  been  allowed. 
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